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Hawks,  Nets  for .  546 
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Crop  .  621 
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Cut.  Feeding .  374 

Fork.  Horse .  630 
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Rack  Loader .  425 
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QUESTIONS  ABOUT  SHEEP. 

Sheep  for  a  Small  Farm. 

I  have  a  farm  of  35  acres  of  clear  land  and  about  15  of 
timber.  I  wish  to  fertilize  the  ground,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  get  a  certain  income  for  a  living.  I  think  sheep 
will  answer  the  purpose,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  care 
for  them  and  how  to  feed  them,  as  they  require  a  special 
kind  of  food.  How  many  sheep  can  I  keep  on  30  acres 
of  land?  How  much  net  profit  will  a  sheep  bring  per  year? 
How  much  does  it  cost  to  keep  her  the  Summer  on  pasture 
and  the  Winter  in  good  quarters  especially  made  for  them? 
Will  50  sheep  bring  a  net  profit  of  $200  a  year?  Do  they 
stand  different  conditions,  like  cows,  or  are  they  liable  to 
starve  and  die  from  different  causes,  like  chickens  in  many 
places  (though  I  had  a  good  success  with  poultry)?  Do 
sheep  need  any  grain  feeding  even  in  Summer,  like  poultry, 
will  they  thrive  on  a  pasture  without  that?  What  pas¬ 
ture  will  do,  a  planted  pasture,  or  clear  land,  where  many 
grasses  and  weeds  are  growing?  H.  J.  P. 

Millville,  N.  J. 

I  believe  with  but  35  acres  of  cleared  land  that  it  will 
jiot  be  well  for  the  questioner  to  go  i-nto  sheep,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  business.  Such 
land,  I  am  very  sure,  could  be  used  to  better  advantage 
and  profit  for  poultry,  even  if  both  were  entirely  new, 
but  there  seems  to  be  in  this  case  some  knowledge  of 
the  latter.  Under  ordinary  conditions  30  good-sized 
sheep  would  be  all  that  could  be  kept  on 
30  acres.  They  would  eat  about  seven  or 
eight  tons  of  hay,  which  would  probably 
require  as  many  acres  to  grow  it.  Then 
the  sheep  and  their  lambs  would  need  at 
least  15  acres — probably  20 — for  pasture. 

This  would  leave  at  best  but  seven  or 
eight  acres  for  corn  or  roots,  which  to 
be  sure  would  reduce  the  hay  needed. 

All  the  eggs  would  be  in  one  basket,  al¬ 
ways  a  poor  plan.  Of  course  that  amount 
of  hay  might  be  grown  on  less  than  half 
the  acreage  mentioned,  and  the  pasture, 
if  it  were  first-class  and  fenced  so  the 
sheep  would  be  frequently  changed,  could 
also  be  materially  reduced.  But  these  are 
ideal  conditions  and  I  do  not  believe  they 
exist  with  the  questioner. 

Fifty  sheep  may  bring  a  net  profit  of 
$200  a  year,  but  are  not  likely  to  in  the 
hands  of  a  novice.  A  sheep  will  starve 
as  quickly  as  any  animal  if  it  has  little 
or  no  food.  They  will  also  die  from  dif¬ 
ferent  causes;  a  little  more  likely  to  than 
cows,  not  quite  so  liable  to  die  as  fowls 
that  are  neglected  and  badly  managed. 

If  the  pasture  is  abundant,  sheep  will  not 
need  any  grain  with  it.  A  pasture  with 
a  variety  of  grasses  is  better  for  any 
stock,  and  none  relishes  a  variety  so  much 
as  the  sheep.  If  there  are  grasses  both 
early  and  late,  much  more  pasture  will  be 
obtained  on  the  same  ground,  than  from  one  or  two  va¬ 
rieties,  particularly  if  these  two  are  clover  and  Timothy. 

I  have  spoken  so  often  of  the  different  breeds  of  sheep 
in  these  columns,  that  I  hesitate  to  say  anything  under 
this  head.  Yet  I  know  there  are  always  a  lot  of  new 
readers  coming  into  The  R.  N.-Y.  circle,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  asked  is  just  as  important  to  them  as  if  it  had 
never  been  asked  before.  Old  readers  interested  in 
sheep  can  skip  the  following.  There  are  the  black¬ 
faced  breeds ;  the  Shropshire,  Hampshire,  Southdown 
and  Oxford  being  most  common,  all  good,  each  having 
some  one  or  more  particular  points  of  excellence,  as 
well  as  weaknesses;  all  excellent  mutton  sheep,  and 
very  good  shearers.  Then  the  white-faced  mutton 
breeds,  the  Cheviots,  Cotswolds,  Leicesters  and  Lincolns, 
all  less  compact  in  built,  and  with  a  more  open  fleece 
than  the  black-faced.  Then  the  Merinos,  the  Rambouil- 
let  stands  at  the  head,  with  the  French  Merino  a  good 
second,  with  the  little  American  Merino  chiefly  noted 
for  its  wrinkles  and  wool.  The  first  two  are  excellent 
sheep,  not  so  large  as  the  first  two  classes  mentioned 
and  particularly  noted  for  their  heavy  fleeces  of  wool. 


Last  the  Dorsets  a-nd  Tunis,  chiefly  valuable  as  pro¬ 
ducers  of  early  lambs.  The  former  have  horns,  and 
will  sometimes  fight  a  dog.  Both  will  breed  during 
warm  weather.  The  latter  sheep  are  not  so  well  known, 
and  not  particularly  prepossessing  at  first  glance,  but 
they  give  very  fat  lambs,  and  shear  a  good  fleece,  with 
wool  of  long  staple.  I  believe  they  are  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  in  favor.  Then  there  are  the  grades  of  all  the  above 
which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  farm  flocks.  The 
nearer  they  are  bred  to  a  distinct  type  the  more  certain 
will  be  the  results.  A  man  in  selecting  a  breed,  should 
decide  just  what  he  wants  to  do  and  get  the  kind  that 
will  best  serve  his  purpose;  after  that  it  is  largely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  individual  taste.  Of  course  it  will  pay  him  to  get 
the  experience  of  any  successful  sheep  men  within  rea¬ 
sonable  distance  of  his  place. 

The  Sheep-Killing  Dog. 

Is  there  any  way  of  keeping  dogs  from  chasing  sheep, 
such  as  putting  bells  on  the  sheep,  or  keeping  goals  in  the 
field?  Would  you  ad  vise  anyone  to  go  into  sheep  raising 
in  a  community  where  dogs  have  been  quite  troublesome? 

Norwich,  N.  Y.  k.  e.  p. 

I  hardly  know  whether  it  would  be  well  to  go  into 
sheep,  in  such  a  place.  I  certainly  would  not  put  them 
in  a  remote  field  and  leave  them  there  at  night  unpro¬ 


tected.  If  they  can  be  kept  in  a  nearby  field,  it  may  be 
safe.  If  a  good  cow  bell  is  put  on  every  tenth  sheep, 
dogs  are  not  so  apt  to  chase  them,  and  if  they  do,  the 
bells  will  give  the  alarm,  and  the  sheep  saved,  and  the 
dog  secured,  which  is  in  itself  a  source  of  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  security.  A  surer  way  is  to  have  a  number  of 
panels  made  (either  of  wood  or  woven  wire),  about 
seven  feet  high,  which  can  be  readily  set  up  into  hurdles 
where  the  sheep  can  be  put  at  night.  The  writer  used 
such  one  whole  Summer,  in  a  back  field,  where  dogs 
had  killed  60  ewes  and  lambs  before  they  were  pro¬ 
tected,  and  the  sheep  were  not  molested  afterward.  The 
hurdles  should  be  moved  from  time  to  time  before  the 
ground  gets  foul.  These  may  be  set  in  the  poorest  part 
of  the  field,  and  so  such  abundantly  fertilized.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  sheep  be  shut  up  as  late  as  possible  at 
night,  and  let  out  very  early  in  the  morning.  In  any 
case  the  sheep  will  not  do  as  well  so  handled,  as  they 
like  to  feed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day  and  early  morn¬ 
ing.  Yet  they  will  do  much  better  than  when  worried 
by  dogs.  A  pugnacious  goat  will  often  be  some  pro¬ 
tection,  but  in  many  ways  a  nuisance.  If  the  modern 


woven  wire  fences  are  used,  they  are  the  best  and  cheap¬ 
est,  and  will  not  only  keep  sheep  in,  but  dogs  out. 

Hints  on  Fattening  Lambs. 

Can  you  give  me  some  information  how  to  feed  lambs  to 
fatten  for  market?  I  bought  84  lambs  in  Buffalo;  my 
farm  is  in  Somerset  Co.,  N.  ,T.  I  like  to  have  them  fat 
about  March  or  first  part  of  April.  I  have  plenty  of  second 
crop  hay,  cornstalks  and  oats.  What  grain  should  I  feed? 
and  what  amount?  h.  l. 

First  divide  the  84  lambs  into  two  flocks,  the  large 
and  stronger  lambs  by  themselves.  There  is  no  stock 
that  needs  so  much  careful  attention  as  a  lot  of  fatten¬ 
ing  lambs.  In  the  effort  to  get  them  to  eat  all  the 
hearty  feed  possible,  some  are  likely  to  lose  their  ap¬ 
petite,  and  get  crowded  out  by  the  stronger  ones.  By 
dividing  them  according  to  size,  the  ration  can  be  better  • 
apportioned,  and  the  poorer  feeders  put  together,  and 
any  in  the  smaller  lot  that  go  ahead  of  the  rest  can  be 
shifted  to  the  larger.  The  amount  of  feed  they  will 
take  depends  wholly  on  the  lambs.  They  should  have  all 
they  will  eat  up  clean,  so  they  will  come  hungry  to  the 
trough  next  time.  This  is  vital.  If  they  once  get  over¬ 
fed  and  their  appetite  cloyed,  it  may  take  a  week  to  get 
them  eating  again,  and  in  this  time  they  are  not  gaining. 
When  a  spell  of  mild  weather  comes  after  a  cold  snap 
when  they  have  been  eating  greedily,  is 
the  time  to  look  out  for  this,  and  slack  a 
little  on  the  feed.  Should  they  lose  appe¬ 
tite,  the  better  way  is  to  withhold  grain 
entirely  for  a  day.  Then  feed  a  small 
amount  as  they  will  take  it.  Every  par¬ 
ticle  of  fodder  or  grain  left  should  be  re¬ 
moved  before  putting  fresh  in  the  racks, 
and  the  feed  mangers  swept  thoroughly, 
each  time  before  feeding.  They  should 
be  protected  so  the  lambs  cannot  get  their 
feet  in  them.  Then  they  should  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  water  and  salt  at  all  times.  It 
will  also  be  wise  to  mix  with  the  salt  an 
equal  amount  of  sulphur. 

Examine  the  lambs  and  see  if  they  have 
any  ticks  on  them.  If  there  seem  to  be 
many  get  a  gallon  of  some  carbolic  sheep 
dip.  Mix  according  to  directions,  using 
warm  water;  on  a  mild  day,  lay  the  lambs 
on  their  backs  with  their  feet  in  the  air 
and  with  a  teakettle  or  watering  pot  pour 
the  dip  the  whole  length  of  the  lamb,  be- 
particular  to  get  plenty  about  the  neck 
and  shoulders.  If  it  is  poured  over  the 
back,  with  the  sheep  upright,  much  of  it 
will  follow  the  wool  and  run  off,  as  na¬ 
ture  intended  water  should.  If  the  ticks 
are  very  bad,  it  may  be  wise  to  repeat  the 
operation  after  a  week  or  two.  This  is 
important,  as  the  lambs  will  not  grow  as 
they  should  if  they  are  full  of  them,  and 
it  is  poor  economy  to  fatten  ticks.  All  of  this  and  not 
a  word  about  what  to  feed.  I  consider  these  things  of 
first  importance;  unless  they  are  attended  to,  all  the  best 
feed  obtainable  will  not  profitably  fatten  lambs. 

To  do  well,  they  should  have  roots  or  silage;  without 
either  best  results  cannot  be  obtained.  If  neither  is  at 
hand,  give  each  lamb  with  its  other  grain  feed  from 
two  to  four  ounces  of  old  process  linseed  meal  daily. 

It  is  high  in  price,  but  will  help  to  keep  them  in  good 
feeding  condition.  Cornstalks  are  not  ideal  feed  for 
fattening  lambs.  Second-crop  clover  is  all  right  if  it  is 
well  cured.  The  aim  should  be  to  get  them  to  eat  all 
the  grain  possible.  Therefore,  I  would  feed  them  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  what  they  will  eat  up  clean,  of  a 
mixture  one-half  corn,  one-quarter  oats  and  the  other 
quarter  high-grade  distillers’  grains  or  cotton-seed  meal. 
These  are  high  in  both  protei-n  and  fat,  and  for  what 
they  really  contain  of  the  above  are  the  cheapest  grain 
foods  on  the  market  this  Winter.  After  they  have 
eaten  the  grain  if  it  seems  wise  to  feed  the  stalks,  some 
of  them  may  be  put  in  a  clean  place,  where  the  lambs 
can  eat  of  them.  At  noon  give  of  the  clover  hay  what 
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they  will  eat  up  in  an  hour  or  less.  Then  at  night  an¬ 
other  feed  of  the  grain,  with  a  small  feed  of  the  hay. 
Be  sure  to  gauge  the  amount  of  all  feed  by  the  appe¬ 
tite  of  the  lambs.  They  will  need  a  good  bit  more  next 
February  than  the}'  do  now.  By  feeding  the  grain  first 
in  the  morning,  and  then  a  second  feed  at  night,  they 
will  eat  and  digest  more  than  if  they  have  one  grain 
feed  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  If  roots  are  obtainable 
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or  silage,  feed  the  grain  on  this.  So  looked  after  and  fed, 
the  lambs  should  gain  not  less  than  five  pounds  a  week. 
Be  sure  to  keep  them  in  a  dry,  well-ventilated  place. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


A  BRACE  OF  HEN  NOTES. 

ELASTICITY  OF  NEW-LAID  EGGS.— These  short 
Winter  days  do  not  give  my  hens  time  enough  to  lay 
their  eggs.  Nearly  every  morning  I  find  eggs  on  the 
droppings  boards  that  were  laid  during  the  night,  and 
I  thought  of  writing  about  that  as  an  additional  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  a  droppings  board;  but  some  recent 
experiences  have  rather  upset  that  idea.  Having  insuffi¬ 
cient  room  in  my  regular  poultry  houses  I  fitted  up  some 
roosts  in  my  brooder  house  and  put  some  pullets  in 
there.  These  roosts  have  no  droppings  boards  under 
them,  and  an  egg  laid  at  night  has  to  fall  about  2]/2 
feet.  Several  times  I  have  found  eggs  under  these 
roosts  in  the  morning  that  were  evidently  laid  at  night, 
and  in  no  instance  were  the  eggs  cracked.  I  don't  know 
that  any  writer  on  poultry  matters  has  ever  noted  the 
fact  that  the  fresh-laid  egg  just  extruded  from  the  hen, 
■ — wet,  varnished  over  with  a  sticky  substance,  that  when 
it  dries  leaves  a  “bloom”  on  the  egg — is  much  more 
clastic  as  to  shell  than  the  same  egg  is  after  it  becomes 
dry  and  cold.  I  don’t  think  it  would  be  possible  for 
me  to  drop  eggs  from  these  roosts  to  the  ground  with¬ 
out  breaking  at  least  nine  out  of  ten.  Old  Mother 
Nature  has  some  tricks  that  we  haven’t  found  out  yet. 

HANDY  CHICKEN  HOUSE.— At  Fig.  2  is  a 
picture  of  a  house  I  built  this  Fall  to  keep  cockerels 
in,  which  has  proved  very  satisfactory,  and  was  easily 
made.  It  is  20  feet  long  by  eight  feet  wide,  four  feet 
six  inches  at  the  eaves  and  seven  feet  at  the  peak.  I 
dug  two  trenches  with  the  narrow  edge  of  a  hoe,  about 
eight  inches  deep  and  eight  feet  apart,  with  cross 
trenches  at  each  end  and  one  across  at  the  middle,  and 
set  some  wide  chestnut  boards  edgewise  in  these 
trenches,  nailing  them  to  short  posts  at  the  corners  and 
in  the  middle.  When  this  “foundation”  was  completed 
it  had  the  appearance  of  a  box  8  x  20  feet  sunk  in  the 
earth,  and  about  eight  inches  higher  than  the  ground, 
with  a  partition  across  the  middle,  making  two  parts 
to  it  each  8  x  10  feet.  Then  I  banked  it  up  all  around 
outside  so  that  water  would  shed  away  from  it,  carted  in 
two  wagon  loads  of  dry  earth,  sifted  from  my  potato 
patch,  into  the  half  designed  for  the  roosting  room,— 
and  was  ready  to  start  the  building.  I  had  some  long 
scantling  2x4  inches  x  20  feet.  Laying  one  of  these 
on  the  foundation  two  inches  from  the  edge,  and  an¬ 
other  parallel  to  it  and  four  feet  four  inches  from  it  I 
nailed  on  boards  cut  four  feet  six  inches  long,  letti-ng 
them  project  two  inches  beyond  the  first  scantling. 
While  it  was  still  flat  I  nailed  battens  over  all  joints. 
Lifting  it  to  a  perpendicular  position,  the  scantling 
rested  on  the  chestnut  foundation,  while  the  boards 
extended  two  inches  below  the  top  of  it  and  outside. 
Holding  it  in  place  with  a  brace  strip  at  each  end,  there 
was  the  whole  back  of  both  coop  and  scratching  shed 
completed.  Making  the  front  in  the  same  way,  except 
leaving  spaces  for  windows  and  for  the  open  front  of 
the  scratching  shed,  it  was  also  raised  and  braced  to  a 
perpendicular  position.  With  scantling  connecting 
front  and  back  together  at  the  ends  and  in  the  middle 
it  was  ready  for  the  rafters.  With  one  of  the  20-foot 
scantling  serving  for  ridgepole,  three  pairs  of  rafters 
only  were  used.  Four  pieces  of  2  x  8  inch  x  10  feet 
stuff  were  toe-nailed  between  the  rafters  half  way  from 
the  ridgepole  to  the  eaves.  Roof  boards  10  feet  long 
were  sawed  across  the  middle  on  a  bevel,  so  that  the 
two  beveled  edges  met  at  the  peak  of  the  roof.  After 
the  roof  boards  were  all  nailed  on.  I  planed  off  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  peak,  rounding  it  so  as  not  to  cut  the 
Ruberoid  roofing  with  which  it  was  then  covered.  I 
made  a  frame  of  54  x  3-inch  stuff,  and  covered  it  with 


bagging,  hinged  it  at  top,  and  in  stormy  weather  it  can 
be  let  down  to  keep  out  snow  or  rain  from  the  scratch¬ 
ing  shed,  while  a  window  in  the  south  end  lets  in  suffi¬ 
cient  light.  This  little  house  accommodates  25  White 
Wyandotte  cockerels,  and  being  low  it  is  surprisingly 
warm.  What  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  the  easy  way  in 
which  it  was  made.  It  is  lots  easier  to  nail  on  boards 
that  are  lying  flat  than  where  a  frame  is  put  up  and  the 
boards  must  be  nailed  on  perpendicular.  The  wide 
chestnut  boards  sunk  in  the  ground  keep  out  moisture 
and  frost,  and  will  last  for  a  good  many  years. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


THE  FARM  SUPPLY  OF  ICE. 

A  New  York  Method. 

Of  course  the  first  thing  necessary  to  preserve  ice  is 
an  icehouse.  This  may  be  very  cheap,  or  quite  expen¬ 
sive,  according  to  one’s  means  or  inclination.  There 
are  but  two  real  essentials  to  an  icehouse.  These  are 
the  exclusion  of  air  from  the  bottom  and  sides,  and 
ventilation  at  the  top.  Of  course  the  sides  must  be 
thick  enough  to  exclude  the  heat  of  Summer,  which  is 
generally  done  with  sawdust.  A  permanent  icehouse 
should  be  built  upon  a  good  stone  and  mortar  wall  of 
sufficient  height  to  'prevent  the  rotting  of  the  sills. 
The  wall  should  have  an  underdrain  filled  with  stone, 
well  pounded  in.  There  should  be  no  floor  to  the  ice¬ 
house;  but  the  ice  should  be  packed  upon  the  ground 
with  but  a  few  inches  of  tanbark  or  sawdust  under  it. 
The  situation  should  have  good  drainage,  that  no  water 
will  stand  in  the  bottom  to  melt  the  ice.  The  sides  of 
the  icehouse  may  be  made  of  any  old  boards  that  will 
retain  the  sawdust  or  tanbark,  and  no  double  walls 
are  needed.  In  an  icehouse  of  this  sort,  at  least  18 
inches  of  tanbark  or  sawdust  should  be  well  packed 
between  the  wall  and  the  ice.  The  roof  should  be 
watertight,  but  should  be  provided  with  a  good  large 
ventilator. 

I  have  in  mind  a  case  of  a  man  who  wrote  me  a  few 


GETTING  OUT  THE  FARM  ICE.  Fig.  3. 


years  ago  that  his  ice  was  melting  badly.  He  made 
his  roof  double,  with  a  foot  of  sawdust  between,  and 
no  ventilator.  The  vapor  from  the  ice  collected  on  the 
underside  of  his  roof,  and  dropped  back  and  melted  the 
ice.  I  told  him  to  chop  a  big  hole  in  the  peak  of  his 
fancy  roof  and  put  on  a  cupola.  This  he  did,  and  saved 
the  remainder  of  his  ice.  As  the  non-conducting  mate¬ 
rial,  tanbark  and  sawdust,  is  very  scarce  in  most  places, 
I  would  advise  one  to  build  his  icehouse  with  double 
walls,  and  each  wall  made  as  nearly  as  possible  air¬ 
tight,  and  close  at  both  bottom  and  top  to  make  a  dead- 
air  space,  which  is  cheaper  than  sawdust,  and  does  not 
have  to  be  handled  over  several  times  a  year.  Of  couse 
it  would  be  necessary  to  use  some  sawdust  around  the 
ice  anyway.  The  amount  would  depend  on  the  thickness 
of  the  dead-air  space.  As  to  the  amount  of  ice  one 
should  put  up,  of  course  that  depends  upon  the  amount 
to  be  used  and  the  amount  of  waste  by  melting,  etc. 
There  will  be  a  greater  percentage  of  waste  in  a  small 
house  than  in  a  large  one.  When  we  used  a  creamer, 
and  no  separator,  we  needed  much  more  ice.  Another 
great  waste  is  sometimes  caused  by  people  pouring 
water  on  the  ice  when  filling,  and  causing  the  ice  to 
freeze  into  one  gigantic  cake.  Then  when  one  comes 
to  chop  out  the  ice  much  more  will  be  wasted  than  if 
the  cakes  were  separate. 

We  are  rarely  troubled  about  the  ice  getting  thick 
enough  in  this  section,  (central  New  York)  and  the  past 
two  years  it  has  got  too  thick.  Ice  from  10  to  1G  inches 
thick  handles  best,  and  the  size  of  the  cakes  should 
depend  upon  the  amount  used  at  one  time.  Large  cakes 
cost  less  per  hundred  pounds  to  cut  and  put  in  than 
small  ones;  but  if  only  a  small  quantity  is  used,  I 
would  prefer  to  cut  them  to  weigh  not  over  150  pounds 
each.  One  should  figure  on  the  size  of  his  icehouse,  and 
cut  the  cakes  to  fit.  We  have  always  cut  our  ice  with 
saws,  but  if  I  had  much  ice  to  cut  I  should  certainly 
have  a  plow.  We  always  take  the  ice  from  the  water 
with  a  pair  of  common  ice  tongs  with  good  long 
handles.  I  have  seen  a  contrivance  made  of  hard-wood 
sticks  about  eight  feet  long  and  two  inches  square, 
bolted  to  cross  pieces  about  a  foot  long,  and  having 
pins  in  one  end  to  catch  behind  the  ice  cake  to  draw 


out  the  ice.  Then  the  front  end  is  placed  on  the  sled, 
and  the  cake  of  ice  drawn  up  the  incline.  In  this  way 
a  person  not  used  to  pulling  ice  from  the  water  will 
probably  get  along  better  than  he  would  with  the  tongs, 
and  one  man  can  load  quite  a  heavy  cake.  At  the  ice¬ 
house  we  use  a  set  of  pulleys  attached  to  a  pair  of 
tongs  to  pull  the  cakes  up  an  incline  as  we  fill  the 
house.  If  one  puts  up  much  ice  it  would  be  better  to 
use  a  car  to  hold  two  cakes,  and  pull  it  up  with  a 
team.  One  should  be  careful  to  have  everything  in 
connection  with  his  hoisting  arrangement  made  per¬ 
fectly  strong  and  safe,  for  ice  being  so  heavy,  serious 
accidents  may  happen.  A  young  man  was  killed  a  few 
years  ago  at  a  nearby  milk  station  by  a  pulley  giving 
way  and  a  “car”  of  ice  falling  on  him. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 

Keeping  Ice  in  Stacks. 

My  method  of  putting  up  ice  for  my  dairy  is  so  simple 
and  free  from  scientific  perplexities  that,  if  it  will  sat¬ 
isfy  one  to  do  things  cheaply,  no  one  need  be  without 
an  abundance  of  ice  on  a  farm.  I  don’t  claim  my 
method  to  be  the  best  known,  but  I  doubt  if  it  can  be 
beaten  for  cheapness.  I  have  no  icehouse  to  begin  with, 
yet  I  successfully  house  ice.  Poles  are  laid  on  the 
ground  and  old  boards  placed  thereon  for  a  floor  with¬ 
out  being  nailed.  About  one  foot  in  depth  of  sawdust 
is  then  put  on  the  floor.  Upon  this  the  ice  is  corded, 
being  laid  as  compactly  as  it  can  be  placed,  and  all 
crevices  filled  with  broken  pieces  of  ice.  You  see  there 
need  be  1.0  limit  to  the  amount  of  ice  this  plan  will 
store.  I  usually  put  up  10  cords.  The  pieces,  or  cakes, 
as  we  call  them,  arc  two  feet  wide,  four  feet  long  and 
almost  always  two  feet  thick.  After  the  packing  heavy 
posts  are  placed  around  the  pile  and  upon  these  a  shed 
is  erected,  one  thickness  of  the  cheapest  kind  of  rough 
boards  are  used  for  the  sheathing,  while  the  roof  is 
favored  with  two  layers  of  a  better  grade  of  lumber, 
to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  rain  from  getting  on  the 
ice;  however,  mine  are  not  always  waterproof.  About 
two  feet  of  space  is  left  around  the  ice,  which  is  filled 
with  sawdust.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  am  careful 
to  place  my  ice  pile  where  there  is  good  drainage.  I 
aim  to  put  up  the  ice  during  a  cold  spell,  as  it  will 
then  cement,  making  the  pile  one  solid  body  of  ice.  The 
shed  should  open  to  the  north,  and  there  should  be 
plenty  of  ventilation  in  the  top.  I  leave  the  top  open 
all  around  except  the  eaves’  side.  For  six  years  I  have 
put  up  my  ice  this  way,  and  have  lost  none  through 
waste  from  .heat.  I  have  used  the  same  shed  year  after 
year  until  more  room  was  needed ; ;  then  I  would  build 
larger,  using  the  same  primitive  design.  In  handling 
ice  I  am  governed  by  three  principles,  namely,  good 
drainage,  air  exclusion  and  unnatural  moisture.  I  have 
the  ice  cut,  and  loaded  on  my  sleighs  V/2  mile  from  the 
farm  on  a  mill  pond,  by  the  city  ice  dealer,  lie  charges 
$1  a  cord.  This  I  consider  cheaper  than  having  my 
own  help  do  it.  The  ice  is  both  loaded  and  unloaded 
by  horses,  using  block  and  rope.  This  plan  of  keep-  | 

ing  ice  might  not  work  as  well  where  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  sawdust.  Here  it  is  plentiful,  and  can  be  used  un¬ 
sparingly.  JOHN  A.  OGDEN. 

Wisconsin.  _ 

A  LOAD  OF  SWEET  CORN.— The  load  shown  in 
Fig.  4  includes  9,000  ears  of  sweet  corn.  They  were 
all  carefully  selected  ears  of  uniform  size  and  were 
grown  by  Richard  Lowden,  Nassau  Co.,  N.  Y.,  for  a 
Brooklyn  cannery,  to  be  canned  on  the  cob.  Mr.  Low¬ 
den  for  several  years  has  had  the  contract  for  growing 
th;  corn  for  this  purpose.  Seven  ears  are  put  in  each 


A  LOAD  OF  SWEET  CORN— 9,000  EARS.  Fig.  4. 

can,  which  retails  for  35  cents.  The  photograph  was 
taken  by  Miss  Estelle  Healey.  j.  Y.  p. 


RANUNCULUS  AND  ANEMONES.- — We  have  never  found 
these  roots  hardy  in  the  latitudes  of  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  If  planted  in  the  Fall,  most  of  them  perish 
before  Spring  and  after  they  grow,  the  remaining  plants  are 
very  susceptible  to  late  frost.  The  only  good  results  we 
have  had  in  cultivating  these  very  handsome  flowering  plants 
is  to  plant  the  bulbs  in  the  early  Fall,  in  beds  of  leaf  mold 
in  a  cold  frame,  and  protect  them  from  drip  by  sash  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  They  do  not  appear  injured  by  dry  cold, 
but  are  very  susceptible  to  rot  when  cold  and  wet. 
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AN  ICEHOUSE  UNDERGROUND. 

1.  I  am  building  an  icehouse  at  Fletcher.  N.  C.,  (al¬ 
titude  2,400  feet  above  sea  level),  to  supply  my  house  from 
.lune  to  December;  have  excavated  on  the  north  side  of  a 
hill,  in  the  woods,  15  feet  deep  by  8  x  12 ;  two-inch  drain 
pipe  from  bottom;  heavy  clay  soil.  How  many  tons  will 
this  house  hold?  What  per  cent  of  melting  can  I  expect? 
How  shall  I  finish  the  •'house?'’  Should  the  bottom  and 
sides  bo  ceiled  with  boards,  with  sawdust  between  the 
boards  and  the  clay  soil,  or  will  filling  the  bottom  with  saw¬ 
dust  or  straw,  and  putting  in  the  ice,  without  boarding  be 
sufficient  ? 

2.  I  have  a  cylindrical  cistern,  15  feet  diameter  by  20 
feet  deep,  below  ground.  I  expect  to  collect  water  during 
Winter  and  Spring  for  use  in  Summer  and  Autumn,  when 
my  family  will  be  there.  How  can  I  aerate  the  water? 

Charleston,  S.  C.  b.  h.  r. 

1.  I  think  that  the  “percentage  of  melting”  of  ice 
in  this  icehouse  would  be  about  100  by  the  time  that 
Summer  was  half  over.  There  is  no#advantage  in  dig¬ 
ging  a  hole  in  the  ground  to  put  an  icehouse  in.  In 
fact,  the  warmth  of  the  soil  would  rapidly  melt  the 
ice  unless  it  is  well  insulated  from  it.  In  the  climate, 
here  mentioned  an  icehouse  should  be  no  less  than  12 
feet  each  way  inside  measure.  It  should  be  double- 
walled,  with  a  dead-air  space  of  eight  to  10  inches 
between  the  walls.  To  obtain  this  dead-air  space,  the 
outer  wall  should  be  made  as  tight  as  a  carpenter  can 
make  it  with  building  paper  beneath  against  the  stud¬ 
ding.  Between  the  walls  of  the  house  and  the  earth 
excavation  there  should  be  a  space,  in  fact,  will  have 
to  be.  in  order  to  construct  the  building.  Therefore, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  excavation  will  have  to  be  made 
much  larger  than  what  it  is.  The  drain  pipe  is  all 
right,  but  it  should  be  “trapped”  in  order  to  keep  out 
warm  air  from  beneath  the  ice.  The  principal  safe¬ 
guard  against  the  melting  of  the  ice  in  such  a  warm 
climate  will  be  a  double  roof  and  tight  construction. 
There  should  be  some  means  of  ventilation  by  holes 
high  in  the  sides  in  the  gables.  The  sawdust  should 
be  well  packed  about  the  cube  of  ice,  the  latter  being 
laid  closely  and  with  broken  joints.  Ice  is  kept  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  almost  any  kind  of  an  old  house  in  our 
more  northern  climate  provided  it  is  quite  a  large  one, 
but  B.  H.  R.  will  have  to  build  with  more  care.  By 
observing  the  principles  here  indicated,  he  should  be 
able  to  keep  ice  as  long  as  wanted. 

2.  As  to  aerating  water  in  a  cistern,  I  know  of  no  bet¬ 

ter  way  than  by  using  a  bucket  chain  pump.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  of  these  make  extravagant  claims  for  them, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  very  useful  in  keep¬ 
ing  water  in  a  cistern  pure.  G.  D. 


close.  The  site  mentioned  is  an  ideal  one  for  a  lean-to 
greenhouse,  and  in  a  climate  as  mild  as  Philadelphia 
could  be  heated  by  a  small  hot-water  heater,  such  as  is 
used  for  brooder  houses  by  poultrymen,  costing  from 
$17  to  $35.  Second-hand  pipe  can  be  used  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage,  as  there  is  but  little  pressure.  I  would  run 
the  flow  under  the  bench  nearest  the  eaves,  and  return 
against  the  north  wall,  as  shown  in  diagram.  The 
south  bench  should  be  raised,  the  north  bench  to  be 


solid,  which  is  the  best  for  growing  lettuce,  while  the 
south  bench  will  be  found  the  most  effectual  for  start¬ 
ing  seedling  plants,  as  it  has  bottom  heat.  A  pit  should 
be  dug  deep  enough  so  that  the  return  pipes  can  be  put 
below  the  walk.  john  jeannin,  jr. 


CELERY  GOES  TO  SEED . 

On  December  19,  1904,  I  sowed  seed  of  White  Plume  cel¬ 
ery  ;  came  up  and  grew  well,  and  in  February,  1905.  I 
pricked  it  out  in  a  bed  under  glass.  It  had  no  check  in 
its  growth,  and  by  the  time  it  was  ready  to  put  out  where 
it  was  to  mature  some  of  the  plants  went  up  to  seed,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  plants  went  to  seed  as  soon  as  it  starter’ 
after  it  was  planted  out.  I  made  sowings  later  in  .Tanua 
and  February,  but  from  other  lots  of  seed,  and  none  of  thv. 
plants  has  gone  to  seed.  Was  the  fault  in  the  seed,  or 
did  I  sow  it  too  early  in  the  season?  We  want  to  get 
celery  for  the  table  in  the  Spring  and  early  Summer.  When 
shall  we  sow  the  seed  so  as  to  have  celery  by  the  first  of 
June?  d.  f. 

Oregon. 

I  think  the  trouble  was  in  planting  too  early.  The 
plants  were  in  the  beds  too  long  and  got  root-bound. 
I  think  the  seed  should  not  be  planted  till  the  first  of 
February,  and  then  kept  growing  fast  till  time  to  put 
outside  in  the  early  Spring.  henry  field. 

Iowa. 

Celery  is  a  plant  that  requires  plenty  of  moisture  and 


PLAN  FOR  CHEAP  GREENHOUSE. 

We  have  not  as  yet  got  to  the  question  of  cold  frames, 
but  the  south  side  of  a  building,  used  as  a  carpenter  shop, 
has  tempted  me  to  consider  the  erection  of  a  glass-house 
there,  about  10  x  20  feet,  and  high  enough  for  one  to  stand 
erect  in.  I  do  not  feel  like  going  to  the  expense  of  heat¬ 
ing  it,  but  have  wondered  whether  the  possibilities  of  such 
a  structure  would  repay  the  slight  outlay,  and  the  ground 
It  would  occupy;  and  also  whether  a  “greenhorn”  would 
be  justified  in  such  a  venture.  The  thought  in  mind  was 
principally  with  a  view  to  having  plants  ready  for  the 
garden,  and  possibly  lettuce,  etc.,  early  in  the  Spring. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  w.  c.  c. 

Build  a  greenhouse  by  all  means.  A  greenhouse  has 
many  advantages  over  the  hotbed.  One  can  put  in  many 
a  pleasant  hour  caring  for  growing  plants  in  the  stormy 
days  of  early  Spring  when  it  would  be  very  disagreeable 
to  do  the  same  work  if  hotbeds  were  to  be  used.  An¬ 
other  advantage  is  that  we  can  control  the  heat,  which 
is  so  essential  to  the  growth  of  early  plants.  Insect 
pests  can  be  subdued  by  fumigation  or  otherwise.  The 
danger  from  drawing  plants  from  the  lack  of  ventilation 
is  reduced ;  stocky  and  vigorous  plants  are  almost  a 
certainty  if  a  reasonable  amount  of  attention  is  paid  to 
watering  and  ventilation.  It  is  of  some  advantage  to 
have  cold  frames  in  connection  with  a  greenhouse,  for 
transplanting  early  vegetable  plants  when  the  season  is 
far  enough  advanced  that  there  is  no  danger  from  heavy 
frosts. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  most  vegetable  plants  are 
benefited  by  transplanting,  whether  it  be  in  a  cold  frame 
in  the  open  ground  or  in  pots.  After  the  vegetable 
plants  are  removed  to  the  cold  frames  a  crop  of  lettuce, 
radishes,  cucumbers  or  melons  can  be  grown  with  very 
little  cost  for  fuel.  The  cost  of  heating  is  the  stumbling 
block  that  prevents  many  amateurs  from  venturing  in 
greenhouse  building.  In  this  case  it  would  not  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  start  to  grow  early  vegetable  plants  before 
February  1,  and  such  a  house  as  the  inquirer  mentions, 
10  x  20,  can  be  heated  with  one  ton  of  pea  coal,  costing 
about  $4.  It  would  take  at  least  four  loads  of  manure 
in  hotbeds  having  the  same  area  to  furnish  the  heat. 
The  cost  of  handling  the  manure  added  to  the  cost  of 
the  manure  itself  would  bring  the  price  up  to  possibly 
$8  or  $10.  Then,  again,  the  hotbeds  would  require 
more  attention,  as  we  frequently  have  days  in  early 
Spring  when  the  sun  shines  for  an  hour  or  two  which 
would  necessitate  the  ventilation,  and  if  neglected  might 
draw  the  plants  beyond  repair,  while  in  the  greenhouse 
there  is  always  sufficient  air  to  carry  the  plants  for 
some  time,  even  though  the  atmosphere  became  quite 


BOOKED  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SLAUGHTER.  Fig.  6. 


but  very  little  heat.  It  is  possible  that  D.  F.’s  plants 
bolted  (went  to  seed)  because  of  too  much  heat  under 
glass,  probably  bottom  heat,  as  he  pricked  them  out 
under  glass.  I  have  known  instances  where  celery  seed¬ 
lings  were  pricked  out  and  shaded  and  apparently  did 
well  on  the  start,  and  were  ruined  by  too  much  heat 
and  not  enough  moisture,  while  plants  from  the  same 
sowing  transplanted  in  the  open  (cold  frame),  with 
plenty  of  moisture  and  cold  air,  were  all  right.  I  am 
not  sufficiently  posted  about  the  climate  of  Oregon  to 
ldvise  when  to  sow  celery  seed  to  have  celery  June  1. 
As  celery  is  a  very  hardy  vegetable  seed  can  be  sown 


at  any  time  when  the  ground  can  be  worked.  Some  time 
can  be  gained  by  sowing  in  hotbed  or  greenhouse  in 
flats,  and  removing  flats  to  cold  frame  to  harden  off.  to 
be  transplanted  later.  Here  in  the  East  our  main  crop 
celery  is  sown  in  the  open  ground  early  in  the  Spring, 
and  set  August  1  without  pricking  out.  It  is  altogether 
likely  that  D.  F.’s  plants  got  some  setback,  either  unduly 
forced  or  a  check  from  lack  of  water.  I  do  not  think 
the  seed  was  at  fault.  White  Plume  celery,  in  fact,  all 
so-called  self-bleaching  kinds,  are  more  likely  to  bolt 
than  the  later  kinds.  joiin  jeannin,  jr. 

I  have  never  known  of  celery  plants  running  to  seed 
prematurely  as  described,  excepting  where  the  plants 
have  experienced  a  check  in  growth  which  D.  F.  states 
did  not  occur  in  his  case.  I  sow  celery  seed  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  at  any  time  during  the  Winter,  and  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  well  started  in  growth  transplant 
them  to  small  flower  pots,  so  that  I  have  good-sized 
plants  ready  to  set  out  in  the  Spring.  In  late  October 
I  had  plants  of  this  character  of  the  White  Plume  and 
other  varieties  two  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  with 
a  cluster  of  solid  stalks  which  would  measure  four 
to  six  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base.  This  celery  was 
planted  early  in  a  furrow  which  receives  the  drainage 
from  a  pile  of  stable  manure,  and  has  made  a  strong, 
rapid  growth,  and  the  entire  plants  in  three  rows  do  not 
show  a  single  plant  running  to  seed.  Other  plants  from 
this  same  seed  which  were  started,  transplanted  and 
grown  in  the  ordinary  manner,  show  quite  a  number 
of  stalks  which  have  run  to  seed  prematurely,  but  these 
were  planted  in  rather  heavy  soil,  and  did  not  receive 
the  cultivation  they  should  have  had  at  the  proper  time, 
l  he  worst  trouble  I  have  ever  had  with  celery  running 
to  seed  prematurely  in  this  way  has  been  with  very 
early  plantings  which  after  being  set  out  encountered 
a  period  of  very  dry  weather,  and  this  may  have  been 
the  case  with  D.  F.'s  plants.  He  states  that  his  plants 
had  no  check  in  growth,  but  unless  the  young  plants 
were  grown  in  pots  before  beiqg  set  in  the  row  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  transplant  them  without  seriously 
checking  the  growth.  I  think  that  the  remedy  in  his 
case  would  be  to  make  his  early  plantings  in  trenches 
or  furrows  where  the  plants  can  be  well  watered  until 
they  have  made  a  strong  growth,  and  are  ready  to 
earth  up  for  blanching.  It  is  possible  in  transplanting 
the  young  celery  plants  to  forward  them  under  glass  the 
temperature  in  the  frames  or  beds  was  too  warm  for 
the  proper  growth  of  the  celery  plants ;  and  the  closed 
warm  atmosphere  caused  them  to  shoot  to  seed  quickly. 
My  own  experience  with  the  early  plantings  running  to 
seed  as  described  above,  was  after  the  plants  had  been 
set  in  the  regular  rows  in  the  open  ground. 

Pennsylvania.  e.  d.  Darlington. 

ADVICE  ABOUT  GLASS  GARDENING. 

I  have  a  hothouse  1 1  x  GO  feet  for  growing  lettuce  and 
radishes.  At  each  end  I  have  a  large  stove,  and  the  bench 
space  near  stoves  seems  too  hot  for  lettuce.  I  was  think¬ 
ing  of  trying  flowers,  taking  about  eight  feet  of  bench  space 
near  each  stove.  We  are  situated  about  10  miles  from  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  ,T.,  a  good  market,  and  I  think  I  could  sell 
all  the  flowers  1  could  raise.  I  thought  of  planting  some 
Easter  lilies.  If  1  planted  some  small  mailing  plants  from 
a  floral  nursery  could  I  grow  first-class  plants  by  Easter 
under  favorable  conditions?  What  temperature  would  it 
take  to  grow  them  and  how  much  space  for  each  plant? 

I  would  like  you  to  suggest  some  other  flowers  I  could  raise 
under  the  above  conditions.  m.  j.  q. 

A  lettuce  house  heated  by  means  of  stoves  would 
not  provide  satisfactory  conditions  for  the  culture  of 
Easter  lilies,  for  the  latter  would  require  a  temperature 
of  about  60  degrees  at  night  in  order  to  bring  them  in 
flower  by  Easter,  and  such  a  temperature  would  prove 
disastrous  to  the  lettuce.  In  addition  to  this,  the  lily 
bulbs  should  have  been  potted  some  weeks  earlier  than 
this  date,  to  give  them  a  chance  to  make  some  roots 
before  the  top  growth  began.  From  these  facts  it  is 
evident  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  experiment  with 
the  lilies  under  such  conditions,  and  a  more  likely  crop 
for  such  a  space  would  be  found  in  some  geraniums, 
these  popular  flowering  plants  being  much  less  exact¬ 
ing  in  their  requirements,  and  seldom  failing  to  find 
a  market  when  nicely  grown  in  four-inch  pots.  Get 
some  cuttings  of  the  geraniums,  and  after  cutting  off 
all  the  leaves  except  the  two  or  three  leaves  at  the 
tip  of  the  cutting,  plant  them  in  shallow  boxes  of  sand, 
making  the  sand  quite  firm,  then  give  them  one  good 
watering  and  after  that  only  water  them  when  the  sand 
seems  dry.  and  they  should  root  in  about  three  weeks. 
Then  pot  them  firmly  in  three-inch  pots,  using  the  same 
soil  in  which  you  grow  lettuce,  and  by  about  the  middle 
of  March  or  the  first  of  April  the  young  plants  should 
be  ready  to  be  shifted  into  four-inch  pots.  Give  the 
geraniums  full  sunshine  and  plenty  of  fresh  air.  just 
as  you  would  with  the  lettuce,  and  like  the  latter,  the 
geraniums  do  not  need  very  heavy  watering  during  the 
Winter  months.  w.  H.  taplin. 

A  hunter  shot  an  eagle  and  sent  it  by  pxnress  to  a 
friend  who  thought  it  was  a  wild  turkey  for  Thanksgiving. 
The  women  folks  nearly  pulled  their  fingers  off  trying  to 
pluck  it  and  “heat  seemed  to  have  no  effect  upon  It.”  Later 
they  found  that  they  had  spoiled  a  good  eagle  for  mounting. 
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Varieties  for  Grafting. 

F.  R.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. — I  have  40  apple 
trees  in  my  permanent  pasture  which  I  wish 
to  graft.  What  upright  growing  kind  would  be 
best  for  spreading  trees,  and  what  drooping 
kinds  are  best  for  the  tall  trees?  What  would 
be  better  than  Baldwin  and  Spy?  Would  it 
pay  to  graft  thorns  to  crab  apples  or  pears? 

Ans. — The  varieties  of  the  apple  that 
1  would  graft  into  trees  in  western  New 
York  are  Sutton  where  I  wanted  upright 
trees  and  Rhode  Island  Greenings  for 
spreading  trees.  These  arc  both  depend¬ 
able  Winter  apples,  and  suitable  to  that 
part  of  the  country.  It  would  not  pay  to 
graft  any  tree  to  crab  apple,  for  they 
have  a  very  limited  sale.  The  apple  and 
pear  does  not  make  a  good  union,  and 
I  would  not  graft  them  together. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

Suiting  Graff  to  to  Scion. 

I.  L.  W Gardner,  Me. — Does  it  work  well 
to  unite  by  top-working  on  McMahan  tender 
varieties  'ike  Baldwin  and  Gravenstein, 
which  have  a  soft,  ^pongy,  open-celled  wood 
growth?  While  McMahan  has,  or  should 
have,  because  of  its  hardiness,  a  closely- 
knit,  small  cellular  structure,  these  varieties 
have  entirely  different  wood  formations,  yet 
all  are  strong  growers. 

Ans. — There  is  no  doubt  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  suggestion  that  varieties  of  the  ap¬ 
ple  of  similar  character  of  wood  be 
grafted  together,  rather  than  those  or 
dissimilarity.  The  nearer  the  cellular 
structure  of  the  wood  of  stock  and  scion 
are  alike  the  better  will  be  the  union. 
This  we  can  see  and  do  see  in  everyday 
life  in  the  orchards,  and  particularly  in 
the  old  orchards  that  have  been  top- 
worked.  Among  my  e-.rliest  recollections 
are  those  of  the  hig  apple  trees  that  stood 
in  our  orchard  in  southern  Ohio,  that  had 
been  grafted  by  grandfather,  an  old  soldier 
of  the  Revolution,  long  before  I  was  born. 
I  noticed  that  some  of  them  had  welts 
on  them  and  were  larger  either  above  or 
below  the  welts,  and  asked  why  this  was 
so;  when  I  was  told  that  they  had  been 
grafted  where  these  marks  of  difference 
were  seen.  I  fully  believe  and  try  to  put 
in  practice  the  idea  that  varieties  of  strong 
growth  should  be  grafted  on  to  trees  of 
strong  growth,  and  those  of  slow  growth 
on  those  of  similar  character.  Congenial¬ 
ity  of  stock  and  scion  is  very  important. 
Things  that  are  thus  “married  together’* 
have  very  intimate  relations,  and  their 
"feelings’’  should  he  considered  by  those 
who  perform  the  ceremonies  that  forcibly 
,  unite  them.  They  not  only  have  to  live 
in  very  close  union,  but  they  are  united 
for  life,  and  if  that  life  is  to  be  useful 
it  must  be  harmonious.  To  do  this  prop¬ 
erly  is  the  work  of  the  successful  grafter. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Poultby. — The  Christmas  market  ended 
unfavorably.  Weather  turned  warm  and 
sticky,  and  much  of  the  poultry  that  ar¬ 
rived  late  was  out  of  condition.  Some  lots 
intended  for  the  Christmas  trade  straggled 
in  the  middle  of  the  next  week,  which  again 
emphasizes  the  need  of  getting  shipments 
started  in  time. 

Fubs. — Russia  is  a  heavy  buyer  of  Amer¬ 
ican  furs,  particularly  skunk.  The  trou¬ 
bles  going  on  there  now  have  upset,  all 
markets,  and  fur  buyers  scarcely  know  what 
they  can  safely  pay.  Unless  matters  im¬ 
prove  speedily,  the  present  high  prices  on 
skunk  cannot  continue  long,  and  mink  and 
muskrat  are  also  likely  to  be  reduced. 

Nitrate  For  the  Fishes. — A  lighter 
containing  11  cars  of  nitrate  of  soda  re¬ 
cently  sank  in  New  York  Bay.  At  present 
market  value  the  loss  would  be  not  far 
from  $7,000.  This  lot  of  nitrate  would  have 
put  a  fair  dressing  on  3.000  acres  of  land, 
so  that  considering  what  it  might  have 
done,  the  actual  loss  is  considerably  more 
than  the  sum  named  above. 

Wool  Matters.— The  annual  report  of 
the  Wool  Manufacturers’  Association  gives 
the  season's  clip  as  295,488,438  pounds, 
equal  to  126.527,121  pounds  scoured  wool, 
nearly  10  per  cent  increase  over  the 
previous  vear.  The  total  value  of  the  crop 
is  about  $80,000,000.  The  number  of  sheep 
reported  is  38,621,476.  The  wo(|l  weighed 
a  trifle  heavier  than  last  season,  the  aver¬ 
age  increase  per  fleece  being  .06  pound. 

The  past  week  has  been  a  first-class  one 
for  orange  trade,  and.  although  receipts 
have  been  large,  they  have  moved  off  rapidly 
The  quality  is  considerably  improved.  Some 
very  large  Florida  navels  have  been  noted, 
retailing  at  $1  per  dozen,  which  is  not  an 
extreme  price  considering  their  size.  The 
highest  quality  oranges  here  at  present  arc 
Arizona  navels,  which  are  arriving  at  the 
rate  of  two  or  three  cars  a  week.  They  are 
juicy,  sweet  and  have  less  rag  than  any 
others  I  have  eaten.  The  growers  have  been 
verv  particular  to  let  them  ripen  thoroughly 
before  shipping,  which  is  perhaps  the  chief 
cause  of  their  superiority. 

Those  who  have  observed  the  calm  and 
self-possessed  appearance  of  the  top  layer  of 
a  barrel  of  salt  mackerel  will  understand 
the  statement  made  in  a  commercial  paper 


that,  at  present  “salt  fish  are  very  quiet." 
It  is  also  said  that  herrings  arc  easy  and 
codfish  firm.  Such  use  of  language  must  be 
puzzling  to  foreigners  who  try  to  translate 
these  terms  literally,  until  they  learn  that 
for  market  purposes  some  words  have  been 
seized  liodily  and  used  in  an  arbitrary  way 
unknown  to  grammar  or  rhetoric.  Yet  for 
those  acquainted  with  commercial  affairs 
such  words  are  very  expressive,  a  single 
term  conveying  the  meaning  of  a  whole  sen¬ 
tence.  This  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  business¬ 
like  desire  to  come  right  to  the  point  in  a 
concise  and  expressive  way. 

The  Raisin  Growers’  combination  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  prices,  seems  to  have  fizzled  out, 
the  result  of  a  too  optimistic  view  of  the 
market.  It  was  found  that:  to  move  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  1905  crop  a  cut.  was  neces¬ 
sary.  as  the  price  which  the  combine  had 
agreed  to  maintain  until  January  was  too 
high  to  interest  the  trade.  This  emphasizes 
one  essential  in  cooperative  work  of  this 
sort,  to  fix  a  price  commensurate  with  con¬ 
sumptive  demand.  Any  committee  that  de¬ 
cides  on  a  figure  in  excess  of  this  either  does 
not  know  the  needs  and  views  of  the  trade 
well  enough  or  is  trying  to  put  on  a  form 
of  pressure  that  always  gives  cooperation 
a  bad  name  and  antagonizes  consumers  and 
the  distributing  trade.  Combinations  of 
producers  should  lie  looked  on  as  a  means 
of  working  up  new  trade,  keeping  in  close 
and  harmonious  touch  with  distributors,  and 
removing  wasteful  methods  of  marketing, 
rather  than  as  a  whip  to  bring  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  time.  People  resent  that  sort 
of  driving  and  will  not  submit  unless  the 
drivers  have  absolute  control  of  some  neces¬ 
sity.  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  raisin 
trade.  It  is  probable  that  the  growers’  as¬ 
sociation  will  have  litigation  on  its  hands 
because  of  its  offer  to  dispose  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  12,000  tons  of  the  last  crop  at  a  cut 
price,  as  the  packers  claim  that  this  violates 
the  agreement  made  with  them  to  maintain 
prices.  Pacific  coast  fruit  people  ought  to 
be  able  to  give  the  rest  of  the  world  points' 
on  cooperation,  and  an  accurate  history  of 
the  ups  and  downs,  especially  the  downs, 
of  the  various  fruit  associations,  would  tie  a 
valuable  work.  h. 
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specialty  or 

Farm  Seed* — Cereals,  Grasse*. 
Clovers,  etc.  If  you  sow  Young’s  seed, 
you  sow  seed  that’s  been  thoroughly  tested; 
that’s  pure  and  of  the  very  best  quality.  We 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  our  new  Seed  Hook. 
Contains  a  choice  collection  of  everything 
that’s  needed  for  farm  and  garden,  and  also 
gives  special  directions  for  successful  cul¬ 
tivation.  We  are  also  headquarters  for 
POULTRY  8  CP  PLIES.  You  can  buy  any¬ 
thing  from  incubators  to  insect  powders  from 
us.  It’s  convenient  to  buy  all  your  supplies 
from  one  place  and  besides  you  save 
money.  Catalog  free. 

J0SIAH  YOUNG, 

27  Grand  St., 

Troy,  N.  Y. 


seed: 


1906 
BOOK 
FREE 


Worth 
its  weight  in 
GOLD. 


The  Book  that  beats  them  all  because  it  tells 
how  big  crops  of  big  fancy  strawberries  can 
be  grown  every  year  and  how  to  pick  and  pack  them  for 
big  prices.  It  keeps  Experienced  Growers  posted  on 
new  discoveries  in  plant  breeding  and  latest  cultural 
methods.  It  takes  beginners  through  a  complete 
course  of  instruction;  tells  just  when  and  how  to  do 
eveiything  to  get  Big  Results,  and  howto  start  a 
Profitable  Berry  Farm  with  little  capital.  Beautifully 
illustrated  with  photo-engravings.  Don’t  order  your 
plants  until  you  read  this  "book.  It  is  free. 

R,  M.  KELLOGG  CO.,  BOX  480  THREE  RIVERS,  MICH. 

Strawberry  Plants. 

$1.50  per  M.  and  up.  Also  RASPBERRY'  and 
BLACKBERRY  plants  at  low  prices.  Healthy, 
heavy  rooted  stock.  True  to  name.  Price  list  free. 
A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO.,  R.  D.  8,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


TREES 


All  First  class.  Freshdug.  Nocold 
storage  stock.  38th  year.  80-page 
catalog.  G.  O.  STONE’S  WHOLE¬ 
SALE  NURSERIES,  llansville, N.  Y, 


Best  Fruit  Paper  Free 

PRICE  $1.00  A  YEAR 

but  i  f  you  send  the  names  of  two  friends 
who  grow  fruit,  we  will  mai  1  free,  three 
samples  of  Tim  Fruit-Gkower  and  will 
tell  how  to  get  it  and  10  fruit  books  free 

Fruit-Grower,  434  S.  7th,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


TREES 

ROSES 

HARDY 

PLANTS 


All  the  Ilest  and  Hardiest 
varieties.  Largest  Collec- 
tionsinAme  ica.  144  page 
illustrated  catalog  FREE. 
ELLWANGER  &  BARRY. 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 
Drawer  F,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES  THAT  GROW 

and  bear  fruit  true  to  label.  Fine  assortment  of  stock. 
All  conveniences  for  packing  FRUIT  GROWERS 
and  DEALERS  ORDERS.  Can  save  you  15  to  30 
per  cent  oil  large  or  small  orders.  Get  my  prices  and 
free  catalogue  without  delay. 

Martin  Wahl,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


r  shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
_.  '  fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
*  bution  to  planters. — Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


Most  Extensive  Grower  of 

Grape  Vines 

*  in  America 

Intro-  f  CAMPBELL'S  EARLY  The  Best  Grape 
ducer  -J  JOSSELY’N  •  -  The  Best  Gooseberry 
of  l FAY . The  Best  Currant 

Small  Fruits.  Catalogue  Free. 

GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY 
Apple  Trees 

Plant  Harrison  stock  and  plant 
the  best.  York  Imporlol,  Ben 
Davlo,  Early  Harvest,  Baldwin, 

all  varieties  for  all  seasons.  (Jive 
us  your  next  order  and  compare 
trees  with  others 


The 


Ray  Peach 


Choice  new  kind.  Best  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Fresh,  delicious,  with  red 
blush.  Full, regular  bearing.  Si¬ 
beria,  Chairs,  Crawford  Late, 
Frances  andafl  other  good  vari¬ 
eties  come  to  perfection  in  our 
climate.  Send  for  free  1905  cata¬ 
log.  You'll  plant  better  trees. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES. 

Bex  29  Berlin.  Md. 


SAVE  YOUR  TREES 

from  the  Ravage  of  SAN  JOSE,  COTTONY 
MAPLE  SCALE,  P8YLLA,  Etc. 

ALL  YOU  NEED  IS 


“  SGALEGIDE,”  Water, 

Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than  LIME, 
SULPHUR  and  SALT. 

For  sample,  testimonials  and  price  de¬ 
livered  at  your  Railroad  station,  address 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co., II  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

SALIMENE 

THE  BEST  REMEDY  FOR 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Liquid  or  Powder  Form.  Circulars  and  price  on 
application. 

MONMOUTH  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey. 


HOYT  IS  AT  THE  HEAD 

With  a  large  and  most  complete  stock  of 
Fruit,  Forest,  Ornamental  and  Evergreen 
Trees, Vines,  Shrubbery,  Roses,  California 
Privet,  Asparagus  and  Perry  plants.  200 
acres  in  cultivation  with  N ursery  Trees. 
This  stock  is  healthy  and  fine.  Send  us 
your  list  of  wants  and  let  us  price  it. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  our 
FREE  Catalogue.  Address, 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN.J 


BLACK  VALENTINE 

The  best  Green  Pod  for  Market  Gar¬ 
deners.  A  good  shipper,  the  pods  carry 
well  and  do  not  wilt.  Catalog  Free. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 

84  Randolph  Street,  Chicago. 

14  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 


0 

if 


ERCKHANS  TREES 


Are  as  good  as  the  best.  60  yeara*in 
business  is  our  guarantee. 

Catalog  Free. 


P.  J.  BERCKMJiMS  CO..  Inc., 

Fruitland  Nurseries.  AUGUSTA,  GA. 


460  acres  in  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Established  1856. 

NIIT  TPPFQ  Japan  Chestnuts  and  Walnuts,  Paragon 
•v U  I  I  ilLLO  Chestnuts,  Ridgely  and  American. 

MANCHTJRICA  WALNUTS. 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  extra  fine  and  cheap. 
Fruit  trees  and  small  fruits  in  every  kind  worth  fruit¬ 
ing.  Catalogue  free.  Address, 

SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown.N.  J. 


JOS.H.BI. 


nPWRFDDV  PLANTS  &  BLACKBERRY 

LICYYDCKK.I  PLANTS  FOR  SALE.  Send  for 
price.  MICHAEL  N.  BORGO,  Box  69,  Vineland,  N.J. 


PAPER  POTS 


Tomatoes  in 
&  week  earlier 
181.50  a  1,000  shipped  flat.  Form  for  F  olding, 
SHOO.  P.  B.  CKOS  BY,  Catonsville.  Md. 

The  Best  Crops  Grow  where  BEAULIEU’S  seeds  go. 
Importer  of  best  French  seeds.  Potatoes,  Gladiolus, 
Dahlias,  Wheats,  etc.  21  prizes  at  New  York.  Silver 
medal  at  St.  Louis.  Beaulieu.  Woodhaven,  L.  I.,  N.Y’, 


PLEASE 


GeneseeVal ley  grown.  150 acres.  Established 
^1869. '  ‘  Notthe  cheapest  but  the  best. M  Catalog  free. 

CEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO., 

1  Map!©  St.,  Dansvllle,  New  York 

STRAWBERRIES 

Make  the  old  farm  pay,  I  will  help  you.  List  free. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


SOU  _ 

lven  our  products  a  National  Keput.- 
tlon.  We  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
successful  record  wo  have  made  and 
desire  to  thank  the  public 
for  the  large  share  of  patron¬ 
age  they  have  bestowed  upon 
us.  Everything  of  the  best 
ifor  Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park, 
|Street  Harden  and  Greenhouse.  Have 
stock  of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear, 

,  Plum. Cherry,  Etc.  Headquartersfor 
OHXAM ENT  A  L  TREES,  SIIKIIHS. 
PLANTS,  VINES,  BULBS,  SEEDS.  Overfl)  acres  of 
llardy  Roses,  none  liner  grown.  44  greenhouses  of 
Palms,  Ferns  Ficus.  Everbloomlng  Ro.es.  Geran- 
lums  and  other  things  too  numerous  to  mention.  We 
send  by  mail  postpaid  Seeds,  Plants  Bulbs.  Vines, 
Etc.  Safe  arrival  nnd  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Larger  by  express  or  freight.  Dlrcet  deal  will  Insure 
you  the  best  and  save  yon  money.  Trv  It.  Your 
address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  our  valuable  168- 
page  catalogue  free.  52  years.  1200  acres. 

THE  STORKS  Ac  HARRISON  CO., 
Box  242,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON 
FRUIT  PLANTS 

Strawberry  Plants,  $  1 . 75  to  $3  p»?r 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Black-* 
berry,  Currants,  Grape  Plants, Etc. 

Seed  Potatoes,  $2.50  to  $  3  Kf. 

Entire  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE.  Send  postal  to 

O.  A.  E.  BALDWIN, 

Oak  Street,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


GREEN’S 

Wedding  Announcement 

He  loved  the  girl  very  much. 
That  was  his  business. 

She  loved  him  just  as  well. 

That  was  her  business. 

They  decided  to  be  married. 
That  was  their  business. 

They  will  need  Vines,  Plants 
and  Trees  for  their  garden. 
That's  OUR  business. 

We  have  a  surplus  of  Asparagus 
plants,  Poplar  and  Apple  trees.  Send 
for  free  catalog;  also  Fruit  Magazine. 

GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

LNo.  4  VFall  Street. 


FRUITFUL  TREES 

The  kind  that  grow.  Our  new 
illustrated  Catalog  tells  why. 
It's  free.  Fruit. and  Ornamental 
Trees.  Roses,  Shrubs.  Buy  dl-“3 
rect.  from  the  grower  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Write  today. 

Grover  Nursery  Co. 
’GROVERS’!  71  Triint  Bldg, 
runs  /  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Virginia  and  Chesapeake,  winners  off  100  GOLD  PRIZE 
otters;  also  Cardinal,  Commonwealth,  North  Shore,  Oaks 
Early,  New  York,  Glen  Mary,  Stevens  Champion,  and  90 
others;  best  list,  good  stock,  fair  prices.  Dewberries:  Lu- 
cretia  and  Austins. 

„  Full  line  best  new  and  standard  old  vari- 
O  €6 CIS  eties  GARDEN,  FI  ELD  and  FLOWER 
SEEDS.  New  60  Page  Catalogue  Free.  It  tells  about 
good  plants  and  seeds  and  where  to  get  them.  Send  now  to 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Dept.  17,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


TREE  PROTECTORS 

75c.  per  IOO-S5  per  IOOO 

Send  for  free  samples  and  testimonials. 
Do  not  wait  until*  Rabbits  and  Mice 
ruin  your  trees. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY, 

Hart  Pioneer  Nurseries, 

Eort  Scott,  Kans.  Box  73. 


WARD  BLACKBERRIES 

The  hardiest  and  most  prolific  Blackberry  ever  grown 

WELCH  RASPBERRY 

The  most  profitable  lied  Raspberry  yet  fruited.  Also 
a  full  line  of  general  nursery  stock.  Catalogue  free. 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J.  , 

CTQAWQCQRV  Dl  ANTQ  true  to  name  of  both 
51  nAWDCnni  rLAPII5old  and  new  varieties. 
Write  for  catalogue.  J.  K.  LOSEE,  Elnora,  N.  Y. 

450,000  TPFFQ 

StOU  varlctU-s.AlsoGrape*,Small  Frultsetc.  Best  root 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  fo 
10c.  Desc.  price  U*t  free.  Lewis  Koessh,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


THOROUGHBRED  HIGH  QUALITY  APPLES. 

The  BEST  KINDS  and  the  BEST  TREES  in  the  world.  If  this  is  what  you  want,  drop  a  line  to 

HOGEHS  ON  THE  HILL. 

Tlio  Apple  Breeder,  _ Pa.nsville,  3XT.  Y. 


TREES 


e  DCD  IAB  CDCIRUT  DAin  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Carolina 
©U  “til  lUvf  rnCIUni  rMIU  Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 
Ail  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Remember  we  beat  all  other  reliable 
Nurseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 

'  Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  will  save  you  money. 


J^eefrnmSnale^NewandChoiceVarletles. 

Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries 

MYER  &  SON,  Brldgeville,  Del. 
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GREEN  HOUSE  WORK  IN  JANUARY. 

Roses  in  Midwinter. — Those  who  force 
roses  for  Winter  cut  flowers  usually  find 
that  the  plants  are  somewhat  inclined  to 
rest  about  this  time  in  the  Winter,  for 
the  days  are  short  and  the  sunshine  rather 
weak,  and  at  such  times  it  is  especially 
necessary  that  the  watering  be  done  care¬ 
fully.  '1  he  roses  will  not  take  up  quite 
so  much  water,  but  still  it  will  not  do  to 
allow  them  to  get  very  dry.  and  the 
foliage  will  require  vigorous  syringing  in 
order  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  red  spider. 
The  amount  of  water  that  the  roses 
should  be  given  at  such  times  depends 
so  much  upon  the  consistency  of  the  soil 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  lay 
down  a  positive  rule,  for  those  planted  in 
a  light  and  open  soil  may  be  able  to  utilize 
a  good  watering  every  three  or  four  days, 
while  similar  plants  in  a  heavy  clay  soil 
may  not  need  such  a  watering  oftener 
than  once  in  a  week  or  10  days,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  much  depends 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  grower.  The 
common  plant  louse,  or  green  aphis,  is  an 
insect  that  is  liable  to  appear  in  the  rose 
house  at  almost  any  time,  the  conditions 
of  such  a  house  being  decidedly  favorable 
for  this  insect,  and  the  best  method  of 
fighting  this  pest  is  with  nicotine  in  some 
form.  The  old-fashioned  method  of  fumi¬ 
gating  with  tobacco  stems  was  a  cheap 
one,  but  also  a  defective  one,  from  the 
fact  that  the  tobacco  smoke  ruined  the 
color  of  many  of  the  flowers  that  were 
about  to  open,  and  also  crippled  some  of 
the  buds.  Instead  of  this,  the  modern 
grower  uses  one  of  the  concentrated  solu¬ 
tions  of  nicotine,  vaporizing  the  liquid 
over  alcohol  lamps,  or  else  some  of  the 
prepared  nicotine  papers,  either  of  which 
may  be  used  strong  enough  to  kill  the  in¬ 
sects  without  any  injury  to  the  flowers. 

Propagating. — The  propagation  of  roses 
should  also  be  going  on  at  this  time,  for 
there  is  seldom  too  much  good  wood 
available  for  this  purpose  since  it  has  be¬ 
come  the  custom  to  cut  the  flowers  with 
such  long  stems.  Some  suggestions  re¬ 
garding  the  propagating  bed  have  been 
offered  in  these  columns  before,  but  it  may 
be  allowable  to  repeat  that  the  bed  should 
be  filled  with  clean  sand  to  a  depth  of 
about  three  inches,  that  the  sand  should 
be  packed  down  firmly,  and  that  the  cut¬ 
tings  should  be  well  watered  in.  1  he  cut¬ 
tings  in  question  should  be  made  from 
firm  young  wood,  and  cut  in  lengths  of 
two  or  three  joints,  according  to  the 
abundance  of  material,  the  lower  leaf  be¬ 
ing  cut  off,  and  the  bottom  end  of  the 
cuttings  being  preferably  just  below  a 
joint,  though  this  last  provision  is  not  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary.  After  the  cuttings 
have  been  planted,  they  will  need  a  light 
sprinkling  with  water  on  every  bright  day. 
and  also  protection  from  the  sun  by  shad¬ 
ing  with  papers,  and  unless  they  are  neg¬ 
lected  or  kept  in  too  close  an  atmosphere, 
a  large  percentage  of  them  should  be 
rooted  in  about  three  weeks. 

Carnation  Cuttings  will  also  be  de¬ 
manding  attention ;  these  do  not  require 
quite  as  much  heat  to  induce  them  to  root 
as  the  roses,  and  where  all  the  propagat¬ 
ing-  is  done  in  one  house  it  is  best  to 
choose  the  cooler  end  for  the  carnations,  a 
steady  temperature  of  55  degrees  at  night 
being  quite  high  enough  for  the  latter. 

The  so-called  Baby  Rambler  rose  that 
was  recently  figured  and  described  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  likely  to  be  much  in  demand 
during  the  coming  season,  and  this  is  also 
a  good  time  to  get  up  a  stock  of  it.  for 
this  rose  roots  with  great  freedom  and 
soon  makes  bushy  little  plants  that  will 
flower  in  the  Spring  and  Summer. 

Begonias  in  some  of  the  many  species 
and  varieties  seem  to  be  almost  every¬ 
body’s  plant,  and  the  beautiful  and  won¬ 
derfully  free-flowering  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  has  become  especially  popular  as 
a  Christmas  plant  in  the  large  cities  of 
our  country.  This  Begonia  may  be  read¬ 
ily  propagated  by  means  of  leaf  cuttings 
at  this  season,  the  leaves  being  cut  off 
with  about  half  an  inch  of  stem  and  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  sand  bed  in  the  warm  end  of  the 
house,  for  these  cuttings  enjoy  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  65  degrees.  The  leaves  of  this 
Begonia  soon  root,  but  it  takes  several 
weeks  before  they  form  shoots  from  the 
base,  and  until  some  sign  of  growth  ap¬ 
pears  they  are  best  in  the  sand.  It  is  not 
quite  so  easy  to  grow  good  stock  of  this 
Begonia  as  it  is  of  some  of  the  stronger- 
growing  sorts,  for  Gloire  de  Lorraine  is 
quite  impatient  of  careless  watering,  its 
root  system  being  rather  delicate,  but  it  is 
so  pleasing  in  color  and  such  a  persistent 
Winter  bloomer  that  it  is  worth  some  ex¬ 
tra  effort  on  the  part  of  the  grower.  There 
is  also  a  white-flowered  form  of  this  Be¬ 
gonia.  and  one  of  the  novel  arrangements 
noted  among  the  Christmas  displays  was 
a  well-flowered  specimen  of  this  white 
Begonia  in  the  center  of  a  pan,  surrounded 
by  several  small  plants  of  the  typical  pink 
variety,  the  effect  of  this  combination  be¬ 
ing  quite  pleasing.  Almost  everyone  at 
all  familiar  with  plants  knows  that  the 
Rex  Begonias,  those  large-leaved  and 
handsomely  marked  foliage  varieties,  may 


be  increased  by  leaf  cuttings,  it  being  pos¬ 
sible  to  secure  several  plants  from  one 
leaf  by  cutting  the  fleshy  veins  in  various 
places,  and  then  laying  them  on  damp 
sand,  and  such  cuttings  made  thus  early 
in  the  season  will  produce  nice  young 
plants  for  Spring  sales. 

The  Easter  Stock  of  flowering  plants 
must  be  timed  to  come  in  a  little  earlier 
than  last  season,  for  Easter  in  1906  comes 
on  April  15,  but  this  is  not  an  early  date 
for  that  festival,  and  there  should  be  no 
special  difficulty  in  bringing  in  Easter 
liles  for  that  date,  unless  there  should  be 
a  very  cold  and  cloudy  Spring.  At  this 
time  the  lilies  only  need  to  be  a  few 
inches  above  the  soil,  and  will  need  mod¬ 
erate  watering,  full  sunshine  and  a  night 
temperature  of  60  degrees  to  keep  them 
growing  satisfactorily.  If  one  has  any 
of  the  finer  foliage  plants,  such  as  Cro¬ 
tons,  Draoenas  and  Pandanus  Veitchii, 
the  present  is  a  good  time  to  put  in  some 
cuttings,  for  during  the  season  that  steady 
fire  heat  is  maintained  in  the.  greenhouse 
there  is  less  difficulty  in  rooting  some  of 
these  less  rugged  species.  Where  there 
are  only  a  few  cuttings  of  each  sort  it  will 
be  found  a  good  plan  to  plant  them  around 
the  edge  of  a  four  or  five-inch  pot  that 
has  been  filled  with  sand,  or  light  soil 
with  a  covering  of  sand,  and  then  to 
plunge  the  pot  in  the  propagating  bed. 
such  cuttings  frequently  rooting  more 
rapidly  when  planted  around  the  edge  of 
a  pot  than  if  they  are  put  in  the  ordinary 
propagating  bed.  w.  h.  taplin. 


All 

Seed  Risks 

arc  covered  by  our  three 
warrants.  By  this  we  mean  that 

GREGORY’S 

SEED 

•hall  always  be  fresh,  pure  and  reliable. 
Our  free  catalogue  also  contains  a  lot 
of  valuable  farm  and  garden  facts. 

1 1. 1.  It.  (1KEUOBYA  SON  .  Marblehead,  lui. 

STACS 


APPIIA  'That  do  not  disappoint.  The 
Vb  tll\  Ford  Plan  guarantees  satislae- 
I-  IL  1 J  al  tion.  Saves  you  money  on  every 
w  purchase.  Our  free  catalogue 

tells  all  about  it.  Gives  descriptions  and  prices 
of  money-making  varieties  of  Vegetable,  Flower 
and  Field  Seeds.  Mai.akhopf,  absolutely  tne 
earliest  sweet  corn.  Potatoes,  Bulbs,  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Write  today. 
Ford  Seed  Co..  Dept.  24.  Ravenna.  Ohio 


PLANT  OUR  QUICK-GROWING 

NORTHERN SEED 

You  will  gain  from  one  to  three  weeks  over 
your  neighbors  who  plant  home-grown  seed. 
Think  what  higher  prices  this  means.  No 
more  labor  — no  more  land— but  bigger, 
earlier  crops,  and  larger  profits. 

Northern  Seed  grown  in  colder  climate 
and  shorter  season  matures  much  earlier. 

DATITHCC  Our  Extra  Early  Petoskey 

rU  I  H  I  UCw  is  a  marvel.  Large,  fine, 
smooth,  white.  Big  yielder;  earliest  of  all. 
Try  some  this  year  and  see  for  yourself. 
Send  25c,  stamps  or  coin,  and  get  one  large 
seed  potato  and  catalogue  (worth  dollars  to 
any  grower).  Complete  line  hardy  Northern 
Grown  Seeds.  Catalogue  alone  free.  Write 
today,  while  you  have  this  before  you. 

Darlloi  &  Beahaa,  23  Michigan  St.,  Petoskey,  Mich. 


The  Cahoon 

Hand 
Broadcast 
Seeder 

is  used  on 
Watson’s 
famous 

Alfalfa 
Ranch, 

Kearney,  Neb. 

(The  largest  in  the  world.)  N.  C.  Dunlap, 
Manager,  has  made  an  address  on  Alialta  ana 
a  copy  will  be  sent  free  to  farmers.  Write 

Goodell  Company,  I  *  Main  Street,  AntrlnnjklL 


‘  20TH  CENTURY  GARDENING. 

Old  ways  of  gardening  are  fast  being  superseded 
by  better  methods.  In  no  other  line,  perhaps, 
has  this  tendency  been  more  marked  than  In 
farm  and  market  and  truck  gardening.  .The 
perfection  of  PLANET  JR.  garden  tools  has 
turned  these  Industries  from  drudgery  to  delight, 
enabling  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  get  greatly  increased  re¬ 
sults  with  half  the  time,  labor  ami  expense. 


5%  Compounded 


Assets, 

81,750,000 

Surplus  and  Profits 
8150,000 


for  lO  years  or  more  Is  creator  th»n 
6#  simple.  Interest  on  mort- 
bonds,  and  most  other  inveut- 
mentH  Is  never  compounded.  Our 
loans  are  made  to  home  buyers  who 
pay  us  interest  and  part  of  principal 
each  month,  which  is  in  turn  rein¬ 
vested.  We  are  able  to  pay  5  4 
Per  Year  on  savings  account*. 
Karnings  reckoned  for  every  day  your 
money  Is  with  us.  Compounded 
semi-annually,  or  remitted  by  check 
if  preferred.  Kstab.  1JJ  years.  Un¬ 
der  New  York  Hanking  supervision. 
Particulars  and  endorsements  of 
prominent  clergymen,  business  and 
professional  men  on  request. 

Industrial  Savings  and 
Loan  Co., 

6  TIM1CB  HI.  Dll.,  BBOADWAY,  NEW  YOKE 


W*  show  here  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
Ingenious  members  of  the  big  PLANET  JR.  fam¬ 
ily,  the  No.  4  Combined  Drill.  You  see  It  set 
up  as  a  seeder  ready  for  hill  or  drill  planting 
and  lining  out  rows.  But  a  moment  is  required 
to  change  It  into  an  admirable  wheel  hoe,  cul¬ 
tivator  or  plow.  And  this  Is  only  one  of  over  40 
PLANET  JRS., — a  tool  for  every  need.  Includ¬ 
ing  Hand  and  Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators,  Har¬ 
rows,  Riding  Cultivators  (one  and  two  row). 
Beet  Cultivators,  etc.  All  these  are  fully  de¬ 
scribed  In  the  new  1900  PLANET  JR.  Cata¬ 
logue.  which  Is  of  great  value  to  any  one  In¬ 
terested  In  seeding  and  working  the  soli.  Write 
to-dar  for  a  free  copy,  to  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co., 
Box.  1107  V*.  Philadelphia. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES 

Retter  than  ever  for  1906. 

All  the  old  and  standard  kinds  and  three  new  ones 
that  are  pronounced  blight  proof  by  75  of  our  custom¬ 
ers  who  tested  them  last  season.  Fully  described  In 
our  new  Illustrated  Farm  Seed  Catalog  now  ready. 
Every  potato  grower  should  have  this  book  aud  read 
y.hat  75  farmers  say  about  these  wonderful,  blight 
resisting,  enormously  productive  new  potatoes .  IFs 
FREE.  Send  to-day.  EDWARD  1 .  DIBBLE, 
Seedgrower.  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


13  A  TT  send  for  our 

DOIN’ 1  r  AIL  1906  Catalogue— 

the  105th  annual  issue— now  ready. 

BETTER  THAN  EVER 

Mailed  FREE  on  application. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

36  CORTEANDT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Over  a  Century  in  Business  in  New  York  City. 


Ferry's  Reeds  are  best  because 
successful  years  have  been  spent  in 
their  development— half  a  century 
of  expert  care  in  making  them 
superior  to  all  others 
We  are  specialists  in  growing 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds. 
1900  Heed  Annual  free. 

D.  M. FERRY  &  C0„ 
Detroit, 

.Mich.. 


SEEDS  OF  IMPROVED  VARIETIES. 

We  raise  seeds— that’s  our  business— and  constantly  improve  the  varieties  by 
selection,  so  we  can  now  offer  some  very  superior  strains, 

OUR  SPECIALTIES  ARE:  Improved  strains  of  VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  OATS, 
FIEED  CORN  and  choice  SEED  POTATOES.  We  offer  some  new  varieties 
this  year  that  are  far  superior  to  older  kinds.  Catalog'  and  wholesale  price  list  t  ree. 

Joseph  iiAnms  co., 

Moroton  Farm,  Oolcivvater,  3XT.  ~y» 


BURPEE’S 


SEEDS  GROW! 


If  you  want  the 

_ _ _ _  Best  Seeds 

that  can  be  grown,  you  should  read  The  Thirtieth 

Anniversary  Edition  of - " 

BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1906, 

so  well  known  as  the  “  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.”  It  is  mailed  FREE  to  all. 
Better  write  TO-DAY.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  f&  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 


Earliest  and  easiest  worked. 
Carries  off  surplus  water; 
admits  air  to  the  soil.'  In¬ 
creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 
Jackson’*  Round  Drain  I’lle  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
Pipe  lted  and  Fire  Briek,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  1  lie,  etc.  W  rite 
for  what  you  waut  aud  prices.  JOUN  11.  JACKSOM,  7B  Third  Are.,  Albany,  N.  K. 


fi  r' 


Waiting  for  the  birds  to  rise  with  perfect  confidence  because  he 
shoots  a  777sTrV;n  16-gauge  repeating  shot  gun.  This  gun  has  all  the 
advantages  of  penetration  and  pattern  possessed  by  a  1 2  -  gauge  without 
the  weight,  so  it  can  be  handled  with  quickness  and  precision  in  all  the 
more  difficult  forms  of  bird  shooting.  It  is  the  lightest  (6J4  pounds)  and 
smallest  repeater  made,  and  a  mighty  good  gun  to  know. 

All  jffZar/j/l  guns  have  the  solid  top  and  side  ejector  features  which  assure 
strength,  keep  out  water,  twigs,  etc.,  and  prevent  the  ejected  shells  getting  into  the 
line  of  sight  or  flying  into  your  face. 

Full  description  on  request.  1 905  Catalogue  and  Experience  Book  of 
real  hunting  stories  for  3  stamps  postage.  Write  to-day. 

7Ae T/Zar/t/i  /ire arms  Co., 

’  ,  157  Willow  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 


VEHICLE  HEATERS. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  prices.i 
Alfred  Batho,  700  Fast  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Bosehert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St., Syracuse,  N.Y. 


im 


ABENAQUE” 


Write  for  Free  Cat.  O. 


COMBINATION  CIRCULAR  AND  DRAG 
SAW  OUTFIT  WITH  5  H.  P.  ENGINE. 

Everything 
on  one  set 
of  trucks. 
Simple, 
Strong, 

Easy  to 
Operate. 

GASOLINE 
ENGINES 

and 

SAW  RIGS. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS.  Westminster  Sta.,  Vt. 


lO  Lights 
lO  Hours 
lO  Cents 


Make  Your  Own  Light 

The  Fairbanks-Morse  Electric  Light  Outfit  gives 
plenty  of  good  light  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Gas,  Gasoline  or  Kerosene  Engines  for  all  purposes, 
from  2  h.  p.  up. 

Cut  out  complete  advertisement  and  send  to 

Fairbanks,  Morse  G»  Co., 

Monroo  St.,  CKlccLifo,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  C  598  | 
Gasoline  Engines. 


I  may  want. . b.  p.  to  run. 

_ Street  No 

. . State. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  6, 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Thunberg’s  Barberry  for  Hedges. — 
The  last  two  cold  Winters  so  sharply  de¬ 
fined  the  limitations  in  hardiness  of  the 
oval-leaved  or  California  privet  that  great 
interest  has  been  aroused  in  effective 
substitutes  for  that  very  popular  ornamen¬ 
tal  hedge  plant.  California  privet  still 
holds  its  own  for  seaside  planting  south  of 
Boston,  but  there  have  been  many  losses 
inland  and  in  northern  localities.  Nur¬ 
serymen  are  now  propagating  quantities 
of  the  common  and  Ibota  privets,  Ligus- 
trum  vulgare  and  L.  Ibota  respectively. 
They  are  undoubtedly  hardier,  but  less 
ornamental  in  foliage  and  manageable  in 
habit,  especially  in  their  young  stage. 
Ibota  privet  bears  quite  showy  blooms, 
and  is  in  itself  a  handsome  shrub,  but  has 
not  yet  been  demonstrated  to  possess  the 
needed  hedging  qualities.  The  most 
promising  reliably  hardy  shrub  for  decora¬ 
tive  hedging,  where  the  climate  is  too  se¬ 
vere  for  dwarf  box  or  California  privet, 
appears  to  be  Berberis  Thunbergii,  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  Thunberg’s  barberry. 
Though  long-known  and  recommended  for 
hedging,  it  has  been  little  used  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  of  dense  spreading  growth, 
with  many  drooping  branches,  attaining 
three  or  four  feet  in  height  in  good  soil. 
The  small  thickly-set  leaves  are  of  cheer¬ 
ful  bluish  green  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son.  coloring  glowing  scarlet  in  Fall.  The 
small  yellow  flowers  are  most  freely  pro¬ 
duced  in  May,  and  are  followed  by  bril¬ 
liant  red  fruits  or  berries  remaining  fresh 
and  bright  all  through  the  Winter.  Our 
photograph,  Fig.  7,  shows  a  fruiting  twig 


beris  is  quite  extensive,  including  many 
species  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs 
native  to  temperate  and  sub-tropical  cli¬ 
mates.  The  evergreen  species  have  broad 
glossy  and  prickly  foliage,  much  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  the  hollies.  One  of  the  best 
known  of  this  section  is  the  Oregon  grape, 
Berberis  repens,  so  called  from  its  large 
dark  blue,  grape-like  berries.  It  is  a  low- 
creeping  shrub,  seldom  growing  more  than 
a  foot  high,  with  racemes  of  bright  yel¬ 
low  fragrant  blooms  in  Spring  and  hand¬ 
some  holly-like  leaves.  It  is  abundant  all 
over  the  Pacific  coast  region,  and  forms  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  undergrowth 
in  Rocky  Mountain  forests.  Plants  are 
frequently  sent  East  by  travelers  and 
western  residents.  Many  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Those  from 
the  Pacific  slope  do  not  appear  hardy,  but 
others,  collected  in  Colorado,  readily  en¬ 
dure  our  Winters.  Several  interesting  hy¬ 
brids  between  deciduous  and  evergreen 
species  have  originated  in  nurseries  and 
botanical  gardens.  One  of  the  handsom¬ 
est  is  named  B.  ste-nophylla,  having  B. 
Darwini  and  B.  empetrifolia,  both  Pata¬ 
gonian  species,  for  parents.  It  is  a  most 
graceful  shrill)  with  minute  glossy  leaves, 
holding  on  the  Rural  Grounds  until  late 
Winter,  and  slender  arching  branches.  It 
appears  fairly  hardy  when  established. 
B.  Neuberti  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  be¬ 
tween  B.  Aquifoiium,  a  holly-leaved  spe¬ 
cies  from  Oregon  .and  the  common  Euro¬ 
pean  barberry.  B.  vulgaris.  It  is  of  rather 
stiff  growth  with  broad,  dull  green  leaves 
turning  brown  and  falling  by  midwinter 
in  this  locality.  Hybrids  between  Thun¬ 
berg’s  barberry  and  the  purple-leaved 
form  of  B.  vulgaris  have  been  grown  by 
Chas.  E.  Saunders,  Experimental  Farm, 
Ottawa.  Canada,  and  on  the  Rural 
Grounds.  Mr.  Saunders  made  bis  crosses 
in  1894,  using  B.  Thunbergii  as  the  seed 
parent.  Four  plants  were  grown,  all  be¬ 
ing  intermediate  between  the  parents  in 
habit,  fruit  and  foliage,  though  the  leaves 
were  all  green.  Seedlings  grown  from 
these  primary  hybrids,  however,  vary  to 


FRUITS  OF  THUNBERG’S  BARBERRY.  Fig.  7. 


in  natural  size,  taken  after  the  leaves  had 
begun  to  fall.  As  a  well-grown  bush  may 
have  thousands  of  branchlets  about  as  well 
furnished  as  the  one  figured,  the  bright  and 
cheery  Winter  effect  can  be  imagined.  We 
have  never  known  these  fruits  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  by  birds,  though  they  are  not  in¬ 
edible.  Planted  10  inches  apart.  Thun¬ 
berg’s  barberry  in  three  or  four  years 
makes  an  exceedingly  attractive  low 
hedge,  requiring  little  trimming.  The 
habit  is  naturally  so  even  and  compact  that 
only  slight  pruning  of  straggling  branches 
is  needed.  The  branches  are  well  armed 
with  sharp  spines,  making  such  defensive 
armor  that  cattle  or  sheep  seldom  browse 
it.  It  is  remarkably  easy  to  transplant, 
having  a  most  extensive  fibrous  root  sys¬ 
tem,  yet  does  not  rob  the  soil  to  anything 
like  the  extent  of  the  privet.  We  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  grow  anything  but 
grass  nearer  than  10  feet  of  a  California 
privet  hedge.  'I  he  hungry  rootlets  reach 
out  nearly  a  rod  on  each  side,  and  appro¬ 
priate  the  lion’s  share  of  the  manure  and 
fertilizers  applied  within  that  distance. 
The  deciduous  barberries  all  endure  shade 
well.  Thunberg’s  is  r.o  exception;  hedge 
lines  of  it  may  be  run  under  open  trees 
and  close  to  other  plants  with  good  effect 
if  care  is  taken  to  give  extra  mulching 
and  fertilization. 

Propagation  of  Thunberg’s  Barberry. 
— The  deciduous  barberries  are  usually 
grown  from  seeds,  sown  fresh  in  the  Fall 
or  gathered  during  Winter,  stratified  in 
moist  sand,  and  sown  in  well-prepared 
beds  in  Spring.  Seedlings  are  usually 
large  enough  for  planting  in  the  nursery 
row  at  the  end  of  the  second  season,  and 
for  hedging  in  three  years  from  germina¬ 
tion.  Thunberg’s  barberry  may  also  be 
easily  grown  from  short  cuttings  of  ma¬ 
ture  young  wood,  taken  in  early  Winter 
and  rooted  under  glass  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner.  If  the  wood  is  well  selected  a  rather 
more  uniform  lot  of  plants  is  likely  to  be 
grown  than  from  seeds.  Good  plants  for 
hedging  are  now  offered  at  $12  to  $15  per 
hundred.  Plants  for  shrubberies  and  spec¬ 
imens  cost  about  25  cents  each. 

Hybrid  Barberries. — The  genus  Ber- 


a  most  interesting  degree,  many  going 
back  or  beyond  the  extreme  type  of  either 
parent.  Some  have  the  stiff,  upright 
growth  of  B.  vulgaris  purl-urea,  and  the 
leaves  larger,  deeper  purple  and  more 
spiny,  while  others  have  small,  smooth 
green  leaves  and  even  more  willowy 
growth  than  Thunbergii.  The  Rural 
Grounds  experiments,  begun  three  years 
later  without  knowledge  at  the  time  of 
the  Canadian  hybrids,  have  exactly  re¬ 
produced  the  above  features,  although  the 
hybrid  seeds  were^borne  by  the  purple¬ 
leaved  parent.  Our  second  generation 
seedlings  have  not  yet  fruited,  but  it  is 
evident  some  very  distinct  and  charming 
varieties  may  be  selected  from  the  lot. 
The  fruits  borne  by  the  primary  hybrid 
are  very  large,  dull  scarlet,  not  keeping  the 
fresh  and  glossy  appearance  of  those 
borne  by  B.  Thunbergii,  but  are  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality  for  jelly  making.  Many  think 
there  is  no  jelly  like  that  so  frequently 
made  from  our  common  native  barberry, 
B.  Canadensis.  The  flavor  is  most  re¬ 
freshing  and  agreeable,  but  too  acid  for 
some  tastes.  The  excessive  sourness 
common  to  the  berries  of  both  Cana¬ 
densis  and  Vulgaris  is  greatly  modified  in 
this  hybrid,  and  it  is  in  every  way  better 
in  quality  than  the  glossy  but  insipid 
fruits  of  Thunbergii,  which  have  no  culi¬ 
nary  uses. 

Purple  Barberry  Hedges— The  purple¬ 
leaved  form  of  B.  vulgaris  is  freely  plant¬ 
ed  in  shrubberies  for  its  ornamental  foli¬ 
age,  and  is  used  to  less  extent  for  hedges 
where  particularly  striking  effects  are 
wanted.  The  plants  cost  less  than  those 
of  Thunberg's  barberry,  though  cuttings 
do  not  root  as  freely  and  seedlings  varv 
so  considerable  in  color  of  foliage  that  a 
proportion  must  usually  be  discarded.  The 
best  specimens  may  slowly  be  increased  by 
means  of  suckers  or  layers.  The  color 
of  the  foliage  is  best  when  grown  in  poor 
soil.  As  a  rule  it  should  be  planted  in 
the  background,  as  it  does  not  well  bear 
pruning,  and  be  left  to  grow  very  much  at 
will.  Dark  foliaged  shrubs  are  charming 
if  properly  used,  but  it  is  easy  to  overdo 
them  on  small  grounds.  w.  v.  F. 


BALE  YOUR  HAY. 

A  Reliable 

Hand  Hay  Press 

12  Sizes. 

Manufacture!  only  by 


HDBSON  &  CO.,  12  Stale  Street,  New  York. 


SPRAY  OR  SURRENDER 


that  is  the  ultimatum  that  in¬ 
sects  and  fungi  have  served 
on  every  fruit-grower  of 
America.  If  you  do 
not  heed  the  warning 
you  will  not  get  profits 
from  your  orchards. 
Every  man  who  sprays  intel¬ 
ligently,  at  the  proper  time, 
finds  it  the  most  profitable 
operation  on  the  farm. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue 
of  the  ECLIPSE  Spray  Pumps 
and  outfits. 


Morrill  &  Morley,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  seud  4  Hnggy  W  h«*eU,  8teel  Tire  on  -  #7.76. 
With  Rubber  Tir«*n,  $  14.60.  I  mfg.  wheels  %  to  4  in. 
tread.  Top  Buggies,  $28.75;  Sleighs,  $10.75.  Write  for 
catalog.  Learn  Bow  to  buy  direct.  Itepnlr  Wheels  $4,00. 
Wagon  Umbrella  FREE.  K.  BOOH,  Cincinnati, O. 


SPLIT 
HICKORY 


Finest  Buggies 
nvwhere  on  30  Days  Free 
.  Covered  by  two-year  di 


Injilt.  Shipped' 


_  - by  two-year  direct  ®  l 

Faotory-to-Yon  Guarantee.  v 

Genuine  Split  Hickory 

Made  to  your  order.  A  Beauty. 
Write  and  tell  us  what  style 
vehicle  interests  you. Our 
1606  Oatalogue,  100 
styles,  free. 

Write  for 

on„  OHIO  CAKKIAGB 

now  UFO,  CO. 

C.  Phelpi,  Pre«. 

~Bt.tion  290,  Cincinnati, 0.( 


/£  PRUNING  SHEARS 

Will  Snip  a  Broom  Handle 

|  W  That  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  strength  and 

¥  Quality  of  the  pruner.  Wiss  Pruning  Shears 
£*■  will  outlast  a  dozen  ordinary  ones.  They 
t  ;a  will  cut  tissue  paper.  That  shows  how 
LI*  nicely  they  are  adjusted. 

Rw  Nurserymen  and  growers  of  fine  trees  use 
V  T  them  in  preference  to  all  other  shears— they 
will  cut  clean  the  thickest  twigs  or  the  most 
delicate  tendrils  without  tearing. 

Wiss  dealers  will  replace  free  of  charge  any  shears 
returned  defective  or  unsatisfactory. 

All  parts  are  interchangeable,  If  any  part  (say  the 
blade)  becomes  worn,  it  can  be  replaced,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  the  shears  as  good  as  new  at  a  slight  cost. 


Made  in  Two  Sizes:  jg IRSEI;  li:iS 

Extra  blades,  50c.  each.  For  sale  by  all  dealers. 

J.  WISS  &  SONS  CO., 

15-33  Littleton  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 


It  Is  Worth  While. 

Buy  a  machine  tli  at  does  the  work 
right —  that  cleans  its  strainer 
automatically  with  a  brush, 
mixes  iiquid’mechauically  so  that 
oliage  is  never  burned,  but  gets 
ts  due  proportion. 

Empire  King,  and 
Orchard  Monarch 

do  these  things.  They  throw  finest 
spray,  Mre  easiest  to  work  and  they 
never  clog.  You  ought  to  know 
more  about  them.  Write  for  in¬ 
struction  book  on  spraying,  form¬ 
ulas,  etc.  Mailed  free.  * 

FIELD  FORCE  PI  MP  CO., 

No.  2  11th  St.  ,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


A  LEAKY  TANK 

is  an  abomination 

CALDWELL 

Tanks  don’t  leak.  They 
are  made  right.  We  build 
tanks  of  Everlasting  Cy¬ 
press:  also  White  1*1116. 
We  have  hundreds  we 
can  reler  to  In  your 
vicinity.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  a  u  d 
priue  list. 

W.  K.  CALDWELL  CO. 

Louisville,  Ky 


iOLVING 

JCTSS 


THE  RADIANT 

Acetylene  Generator 

Rush’s  Patent  DISSOLVING  PROCESS. 

Coolest,  Safest,  Simplest  Process 
Known  for  Light  and  Heat 

Working1  parts  in  plain  view.  Is  Absolutely 
Safe.  Insurance  permitted.  Cooking  with  acety¬ 
lene  is  practical  and  economical  with  this 
Process.  It  is  indispensable  wherever  the  best 
light  and  hea^  are  required.  Send  for  catalog 
and  price  list. 

RUSH  ACETYLENE  GENERATOR  CO., 

38  Beeman  St.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


Slt.l  Plat. 


^-Malleable  IronTipt, 


Hardwood 


FREE 


)  cocra  Oil  Paint 
One  cootvarms 


30  DAYS  TRIAL 

BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

We  want  the  name  of  everyone  who  can  use  Harvey 
XXX  Bolster  Springs.  To  get  these  quickly  and  advertise 
the  Springs  we  make  a  special  Introductory  offer. 

Fifteen  years  hard  usage  over  all  kinds  of  roads  in 
every  state  of  the  Union  have  proven  Harvey  XXX  Bolster 
Springs  a  profitable  investment  and  the  best  spring  on 
the  market.  Relieves  the  jolt,  jar  and  noise  of  a  farm 
wagon,  saves  damage  and  shrinkage  of  fruit,  vegetables, 
eggs,  livestock,  grain,  etc.  Wagon  rides  easier,  wears 
longer  \o  spring  wagon  needed  with  Harvey  XXX  Bolster  Springs  on  the  farm  wagon.  Over  150,000  in  sat¬ 
isfactory  use.  The  shrinkage  on  one  load  of  hogs,  vegetables,  fruit  or  other  produce  hauled  without  springs  is 
more  than  cost  of  Harvey  Springs.  To  convince  you  we  offer  set  on  30  days  trial  FltUK.  If  not  as  represented  and 
perfectly  satisfactory  return  them  at  our  expense.  Surely  if  they  were  not  all  rltrtit  we  could  not  make  this 
offer.  Drop  us  a  card  stating  wagon  capacity  and  length  of  bolster  between  stakes.  We  will  send  you  a  set 
On  Trial.  You  can’t  lose  on  this  proposition.  HARVEY  SPRING  C0.,103S.<JarverAve.,Kaclnc,Wls. 


‘  *-»  Seasoned 


All  Springs  Are  Carefully  Tested  Before  Shipping 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 


Your  Spring-  Help 

What  kind  of  help  will  you  have  this  spring.  Will 
you  do  your  work  the  old  way  with  many  men  and 
much  expense,  or  employ  the  time-saving,  labor¬ 
lessening  and  money-making 


IRON  AGE  Implements 


These  implements  comprise  tools  for  the  cultivation  of  all  crops.  The 
No.  0  tool  shown,  prepares  the  ground,  sows  the  seed  and  cultivates 
the  growing  crop.  The  Iron  Age  (Improved  Robbins)  Potato 
Planter  has  no  competitor.  The  only  planter  performing 
absolutely  perfect  work.  Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators, 

Sprayers,  Iloes,  Drills,  Potato  Diggers,  etc.,  all  are  shown  in 
the  New  Iron  Age  Book.  Mostcomplete  and  instructive  book 
on  crop  raising  published.  Write  for  It.  It’s  Free. 

BATEMAN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  102,  Crenioch,  N.  J. 


Iron  Age 
(Improved 
Robbins) 
Potato 
Planter. 


MAPLE  SYRU P  MAKERS! 

•  The  question  is,  how  many  trees  you  tap  ;  not  how  many 

galvanized  iron  spouts  j’ou  are  lacking.  Galvanized  iron 
spouts  are  tree  killers  ;  Grimm  Spouts  lessen  the  injury. 
The  Grimm  Spout  permits  practical  reaming.  One-fourth 
more  sap  is  guaranteed,  or  no  sa’e  Grimm  Evaporators 
and  high  grade  tin  utensils  will  increase  your  income. 
Grimm  Spout  No.  4.  Sample  Spout  and  information  of  value  free.  Ask  for 

print  “C.”  G.  H.  GRIMM,  Rutland,  Vt.,  and  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

The  Season. — The  week  before  Christmas 
was  soft  and  warm.  Jack  Frost  had  paved 
the  roads  about  four  inches  thick,  but  Mr. 
Thaw  took  the  starch  all  out  of  the  job. 
When  we  started  for  the  Christmas  tree 
entertainment  at  the  church  on  h  riday  nij^ht, 
the  roads  were  mud.  Hope  Farm  contributed 
a  good  share  of  the  audience,  i  drove  Bob 
and  Nelhe  in  the  double  wagon,  with  Mother, 
two  boys,  one  of  the  girls  and  Essie.  Then 
came  Jack  driving  Madge  with  Aunt  Emma 
and  the  other  girl.  Seymour  followed  behind 
Beauty  with  his  wife  and  little  girl.  1  here 
was  little  use  trying  to  make  time  over  our 
muddy  hills. 

“Make  them  go !  Make  them  go !”  said 
Mother  as  we  started  out,  much  to  the  dis¬ 
gust  of  Bob,  who  saw  no  prospect  of  any¬ 
thing  in  his  stocking  except  a  cake  of  mud. 

W hen  Mother  saw  the  real  condition  of  the 
road  she  was  inclined  to  change  her  instruc¬ 
tions  and  urge  me  not  to  drive  too  hard. 

We  found  the  church  a  great  blaze  of  light. 
Our  folks  got  out  and  Seymour  and  I  went 
to  tie  the  horses  under  the  shed.  We  thought 
we  had  them  secure,  when  Bob  seemed 
suddenly  to  resent  the  idea  of  being  tied. 

He  didn't  stop  to  explain  why  he  did  it,  but 
threw  himself  back  and  pulled  until  the  lope 
broke.  He  carried  Nellie  with  him,  and  in 
the  struggle  her  bridle  broke  and  the  bit 
also  snapped  in  two.  That  looked  bad  for 
getting  home  on  a  dark  night  with  a  nervous 
horse,  but  it  turned  out  well,  for  we  had  a 
basket  of  apples  on  board  for  the  minister, 
and  he  finally  lent  us  an  old  bridle.  As 
for  Bob,  he  stood  still  without  further  tying 
during  the  Christmas  exercises,  thus  giving 
proof  that  he  considered  that  halter  a  re¬ 
flection  upon  his  character. 

Hope  Farm  helped  out  the  exercises.  The 
children  sang.  Jack  provided  bass  for  the 
choir.  Mother  had  charge  of  the  infant  class, 
and  Ai»i»t  Emma  helped  give  out  the  presents. 
The  rest  of  us  looked  wise  and  listened  at 
tentively.  The  minister  escorted  the  Hope 
Farm  man  up  to  a  front  seat,  where  he 
played  the  part  of  “leading  citizen,”  all 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  he  had  forgotten 
to  take  off  his  rubbers!  It  was  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  simple,  country  entertainment,  without 
expensive  gifts  or  furnishings.  Everyone 
with  a  child  in  the  Sunday  school  could  feel 
that  after  all  they  wouldn't  change  their 
child  for  any  other  in  the  church.  One  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  entertainment  was  a  collection 
of  big  stockings  which  were  fastened  to  long 
lines  by  clothespins.  Mother  and  Aunt 
Emma  made  them  out  of  cheesecloth..  Each 
little  child  took  one  home  and  filled  it  with 
gifts  which  were  sent  to  a  Sunday  school 
in  Porto  Rico.  The  shape  of  some  of  these 
stockings  denoted  muscle  rather  than  beauty, 
but  the  love  that  went  into  them  was  shapely. 
Some  of  this  public  giving  is  worse  than  a 
nuisance  since  it  is  done  with  an  air  ol  con- 
deseension  that  makes  the  receiver  feel  worse 
than  a  dog.  When  it  was  all  over  and  the 
lights  were  out  vve  all  packed  in  and  started 
for  home.  Beauty  and*  Madge  did  not  care 
to  tail  the  home  procession,  so  they  reached 
home  first.  Nellie  acted  in  the  most  dignified 
wav  on  the  home  journey — due  to  the  heavy 
roads  or  to  the  influence  of  the  minister  s 
bridle — as  yon  please.  Once  home  our  folks 
had  to  cat  some  bread  and  milk  and  “talk 
It.  over.”  Our  children  are  brought  up  so 
simply  and  quietly  that  such  an  outing  is 
quite  an  event  for  them.  I  am  glad  that 
our  little  folks  can  get  more  fun  out  of 
an  investment  of  five  cents  than  many  child- 
ien  will  out  of  $50.  I  think  everyone  of  the 
Hope  Farmers  gave  away  more  than  he 
received  this  Christmas. 

As  for  Christmas  Day,  we  bad  a  merry 
time  We  got  up  so  late  that  we  nearly 
ruined  our  reputation  as  farmers.  There 
was  great  fun  looking  over  the  presents. 
Some  one  put  two  good  red  apples  in  the 
Hope  Farm  man’s  stocking — an  appropriate 
gift!  I  pruned  peach  trees  during  the  fore¬ 
noon  and  tried  to  settle  dinner  by  cutting 
brush.  Everybody  seemed  to  have  a  good 
dinner  except  the  sick  cow  at  the  barn. 
The  vet.  told  me  If  she  got  too  weak  to 
give  her  alcohol  in  milk,  but  I  didn  t  find 
the  doctor  at  home,  and  I  guess  I  don  t 
know  the  password  at  the  saloon. 

Home  and  Farm. — One  of  our  neighbors 
killed  a  steer — about  the  only  one  in  the 
township.  Seymour  did  the  butchering,  and 
we  bought  one  quarter  of  the  beef  as  an 
experiment.  In  theory  it  pays  to  buy  meat 
In  large  chunks  and  cut  it  up  to  suit.  I 
believe  this  theory  is  sound  under  most,  con¬ 
ditions.  In  some  cases  the  very  fact  that 
there  is  a  large  surplus  on  hand  leads  to 
extravagance.  The  large  amount  seems  m- 
ex4idiistible,  and  there  is  waste  in  handling 
and  cooking.  Another  year  I  shall  try  to 

keep  several  sheep  and  yearlings,  if  I  can 
get.  them  right,  to  supply  our  own  mutton 
and  beef.  This,  with  pigs,  young  roosters 

and  old  hens,  ought  to  provide.  In  our 

country,  too.  there  is  a  fair  chance  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  anv  surplus  to  fair  advantage.  The 
quarter  of  beef  was  cut  so  as  to  give  several 
roasting  pieces,  a  number  of  good  steaks, 
soup  bones  and  stewing  pieces,  and  a  fair 
lot  for  pickling  and  sausage.  .  .  .  An 

idea  of  the  sort  of  weather  we  had 
at  Christmas  may  he  had  when  I 

sav  that  Charlie  shipped  a  barrel  of 
sweet  potatoes  from  Florida.  They  got 
here  December  23  apparently  uninjured  by 
cold.  This  is  better  than  a  thermometer 
record  when  we  remember  how  easily  sweet 
potatoes  are  chilled.  These  potatoes  were 
grown  after  a  crop  of  white  potatoes,  and 
are  very  firm  and  sweet — with  more  sugar, 
I  think,  than  those  grown  farther  north. 
Packed  in  the  barrel  were  a  few  white  pota¬ 
toes — second  crop,  just  out  of  the  ground. 
So  we  had  new  potatoes  for  our  Christmas 
dinner.  I  have  sent  the  seed  potatoes  to 
Florida.  They  will  be  turned  out  of  the 
barrels  in  a  protected  place  and  sprouted 
before  cutting.  Charlie  will  plant  earlier 
than  last  year,  and  plant  on  ridges  instead 
of  in  trenches,  as  was  done  last  season. 
Florida  people  want  to  plant  heavily  this 
Spring,  as  they  figure  that  the  crop  of  old 
potatoes  will  he  used  up  early.  They  should 
not  be  too  sure  of  this,  because  foreign 


potatoes  will  he  rushed  into  the  country  as 
soon  as  the  price  reaches  a  certain  limit. 

1  find  that  the  freeze  last  year  did  not  kill 
the  orange  trees  at  our  place.  Uncle  Ed 
is  shipping  some  good  ones.  At  the  same 
time  1  should  not  plant  a  new  grove  as 
far  north  as  Putnam  County.  I  have  had 
orders  for  Baldwin  apples  right  from  the 
heart  of  the  orange  growing  district.  One 
great  advantage  they  claim  for  the  apple 
over  the  orange  is  that  the  former  can  lie 
cooked  in  so  many  different  ways.  .  .  .  Madge 
and  Nellie  have  not  been  doing  as  well  as 
they  should — the  former  especially  keeping 
thin  and  being  more  or  less  subject  to  colic. 
tV hen  a  horse  fails  to  respond  I  always  fear 
trouble  with  the  teeth,  and  sure  enough 
Madge  and  Nellie  needed  the  dentist.  Their 
teelh  had  grown  so  that  they  could  not 
grind  their  food.  They  had  been  bolting 
most  of  it  without  chewing.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  file  at  least  half  an  inch  off  Madge  s 
teeth  before  they  could  grind  properly.  I  am 
sure  that  many  horses  suffer  because  their 
teeth  do  not  fit  together.  They  are  dosed 
for  colic  or  given  condition  powders  when 
what  they  Deed  is  a  file  well  rubbed  on  their 
teeth.  .  .  .  The  shortest  day  of  the  year 
has  come  and  gone,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
it  depart.  These  long  Winter  evenings  could 
be  made  pretty  dull,  I  presume,  if  people 
cared  to  make  them  so.  I  know  some  people 
who  seem  io  believe  in  high  living  and  very 
ordinary  thinking,  but  nights  go  slowly  with 
them  after  awhile.  The  Hope  Farm  folks 
try  to  spend  a  little  time  before  the  open  fire 
every  night) — some  one  reading  aloud  from 
some  favorite  book.  Mother  has  been  read¬ 
ing  “The  Prospector"  to  the  children,  and  I 
have  read  “What  Men  Live  By”  and  similar 
little  books.  This  is  one  advantage  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  country — good  books  can  he  read 
slowly  and  without  interruption,  and  you 
can  know  pretty  well  what  the  children  are 
reading. 

Corn  Stalks  for  Trees. — Here  is  a 
problem  from  Virginia,  which  appeals  to  me : 

“I  have  had  to  auction  ray  fine  herd  of 
dairy  cows,  owing  to  lack  of  labor,  so  I  am 
left  with  about  1.200  large  shocks-  of  stover 
on  hand,  and  as  it  will  be  impossible  to  get 
all  of  tli is  up  in  good  condition,  how  would 
it  do  to  mulch  about  1,300  10-year-old  apple 
trees  with  same?  The  land  they  are  on 
washes  badly  whenever  plowed.  How  would 
it  do  to  stop  plowing  and  mulch  with  leaves 
and  trash  from  woods  and  fence  corners, 
also  manure  and  all  vegetable  matter  that 
can  he  scraped  up  on  farm?  I  don’t  want 
to  sell  the  farm,  and  as  it  is  impossible 
to  run  it  with  any  satisfaction  with  labor 
in  its  present  condition,  I  want  to  try  hay, 
fruit  and  grazing.”  J-  C- 


From  my  own  experience  I  feel  quite  sure 
this  tilan  would  work.  I  wish,  I  had  those 
shocks  of  stalks  to  put  around  my  trees. 


I 


i  would  leave  a  clear  space  about  three 
feet  in  diameter  around  each  tree  and  spread 
the  stalks  thickly  as  far  out  as  the  branches 
extend.  This  mulching  will  prevent  washing 
to  some  extent,  but  it  would  he  better  to 
seed  down  the  middles,  or  space  between  the 
rows,  and  cut:  the  grass  for  mulch.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  the  land  will  seed  itself 
if  left  alone.  First  there  will  come  a  thick 
growth  of  weeds.  If  this  is  cut  before  seed¬ 
ing  and  left  on  the  ground  another  growth 
will  come,  and  so  on.  With  me  when  this 
is  done  each  succeeding  growth  comes  nearer 
to  good  grass  and  clover.  I  have  one  field 
where  we  started  with  a  very  poor  growth 
of  weeds  By  cutting  again  and  again  so 
that  the  crop'  rotted  on  the  ground  we  have 
on  a  part  of  that  field  a  fair  catch  of 
grass  and  considerable  clover.  I  think  it 
would  be  better  to  have  some  living  growth 
on  part  of  that  field  rather  than  all  a  dead 
mulch.  In  a  wet  season  the  mulch  may  hold 
too  much  water,  while  a  living  crop  of  grass 
or  weeds  will  take  considerable  moisture 
out  of  the  soil,  and  thus  relieve  the  trees. 
In  case  of  a  drought  this  living  crop  can  he 
cut  and  left  on  the  ground.  I  find  many 
people  who  are  situated  so  that  they  cannot 
run  their  farms  satisfactorily  with  ordinary 
hired  labor.  They  must  stop  running  the 
farm  or  get  rid  of  the  crops,  stock  or  methods 
which  cannot  move  without  hired  help.  In 
other  words  they  must  grow  the  things  which 
come  nearest  to  taking  care  of  themselves. 
If  a  man  can  in  some  way  manage  the  spray¬ 
ing  and  pruning  a  good  apple  orchard  in  sod 
will  help  him  out.  If  the  orchard  is  well 
fenced  with  running  water  available  a  good 
drove  of  hogs  will  hel]> — but  they  would  not 
answer  for  an  unseeded  orchard.  Close  to 
the  large  towns  hay  pays  well,  but  from  my 
own  experience  I  would  get  some  kind  of 
stock  to  eat  the  grass  and  sell  the  animals 
alive  if  I  lived  at  some  distance  from  market. 
A  hay  farmer  does  not  need  much  hired  help 
while  the  grass  is  growing,  but  when  hay 
harvest  comes  he  is  about  as  much  a  slave 
to  hired  help  as  a  man  can  be  unless  he  can 
operate  a  side-delivery  rake,  hay  loader, 
slings  or  horse  fork.  h.  w.  c. 


THE  OLD-MONK-CURE  i 


! 


I  St.  Jacobs  Oil ! 

has  traveled  round  the  world, 
and  everywhere  human 

i 

Aches  and  Pains ; 


have  welcomed  it  and  blest 
it  for  a  cure. 


Price,  23*5*  end  30®* 


SIZES 

3  to  17  feet 

Agents 

Wanted* 


Pulverizing  Harrow 

“*■  "PCIod  Grusher  and  ieveler. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest 
Riding  Harrow  on  earth.  The 
Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pul¬ 
verizes,  turns  and  levels 

all  soils  for  all  purposes. 
Made  entirely  of  cast 
steel  and  wrought  iron 
— indestructible.  * 
Catalog  and  booklet. 
“An Ideal  Harrow”  by 

l  ■  |  - - ....  -  Henry  Stewart  sent  free- 

WuAt^°  S^le^'lilan utacturcr,01  Millington" FNew0  aerseyi 

skes 


Planet  Jr. 

For  Easy  Gardening. 

r  Five  Hundred  Thousand  Users  all  over  the  world  proclaim  the  Planet  Jr.  farm  and 

m  ssasoiSisN&s. 

fHor°seeHoeI  Harrows,  Riding5 Cultivators  (one  or  two  row).  Beet  and  Orchard  Cultivators. 

l  p la. n eT  j r.1  Seeders  are  without  a  rival.  They  sow  all  garden  seeds  accurately  any  depth  or 
thickness °rA^egu\aT^andUof  °plants  insured  and  no  wasted  seed 

hoe^veryVay  two  acrt^oNmions  or  any  sfmilar  cropland  d^o  it  faster  and^mtter 
than  three  men  with  hand  hoes.  Kills  all  weeds  and  leaves  the  soil  m  splen¬ 
did  condition.  Farmers  as  well  as  gardeners  need  our  1S%  book,  which 
fully  illustrates  the  machines  at  work  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mailed  Free. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co., 

Box  1107V.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


No.  3 
Bin  and 
Drill 

A*stcto 


SYRACUSE 

Reversible  Sulky  Plow- 

For  both  hillside  and'level  land  plowing.  Perfect  work, 
avoidng  ridges  and  dead  furrows.  Steel  moldboards 
and  strips,  chilled  or  steel  shares.  With  automatic, 
adjustable  pole,  operator  regulates  width  of  furrow, 
plows  around  curves  and  avoids  side  strain  on  horses. 
I  Beam,  landside,  wheel  and  pole  always  in  line,  no  side 
draft.  With  Power  Lift,  making  it  easy  for  the  boy  to 
handle.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it,  write  us.  Catalogue  free. 

Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

8o  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  In  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “  Ci  '  Catalogue  to  nearest  office 


me 


RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 


35  Warren  St.,  New  York. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

40  North  "tth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Tanlente-Bay  Tl»  Havana.  Cuba. 


239  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

234  Craig  St., West,  Montreal, P.  Q. 

22  Pitta  St.,  Sydney,  N.  3*  W* 


Let  Us  Quote  You  a  Price 

on  a  First-Class  Fanning  Mill 

Made  by  a  Fanning  Mill  Factory  that  makes  a  specialty  of  high-grade  mills 


You  should  own  a  Fanning  Mill. 
It  will  save  its  own  cost  in  short 
order.  By  separating  the  different 
grades  of  grain,  you  get  a  fancy 
price  for  the  best. 

Your  seed  grain  will  not  be  mixed. 
Grain,  as  it  comes  from  the  thresh¬ 
ing  machine  isn’t  fit  to  sow. 

A  fanning  mill  will  clean  it — and 
grade  it  — get  all  the  best  together, 


•take  out  all  the  chaff  and  withered 
kernels, — remove  oats  from  wheat. 

One  operation  does  the  business. 

And  the  fanning  makes  every  bushel 
worth  more  money. 

Say  “good-bye”  to  weeds  in  your 
wheat  field. 

Just  to  give  you  an  idea, — here  are 
some  of  the  grains  and  seeds  the 
Chatham  will  clean- — 


Chatham  Mills 


Wheat.  Oats,  Rye,  Barley.  Timothy,  Clover,  Millet.  Fla*.  J*ice*  £ea®* 
Beans,  Corn,  Kaffir  Corn,  Potatoes.  Broom  Corn.  Alfalfa.  Grass  Seed, 
Cotton  Seed.  Alsike.  Blue  Grass.  Red  Top.  Buckwheat,  Hungarian. 
Orchard  Grass*  Rape*  Rye  Grass*  etc**  etc* 

Will  you  let  us  tell  you  about  our  complete  line  of  Fanning  Mills  that 
have  the  gearing  all  on  the  inside  and  a  patent  anti-clogging  device  that 
prevents  choking  ?  We  sell  direct  from  the  factory  and  ship  to  you  from 
our  nearest  distributing  depot.  Selling  terms  so  liberal  you  don  t 
notice  the  outlay.  Sold  on  30  days  free  trial  if  you  wish. 

are  sold  only  from  our  factory— not 
by  catalogue  or  mail  order  houses. 

At  the  prices  we  quote  they  are  the  greatest 
Fanning  Mill  values  in  the  country;  and  the  name 
CHATHAM  stands  for  60  years  of  high  quality. 
OVER  200,000  MILLS  IN  ACTUAL  USE. 
Send  for  complete  description  and  save  more 
than  the  price  of  the  mill  in  a  single  season. 

The  Manson  Campbell  Co.,  Ltd. 

Makers  of  Chatham  Fanning  Mills,  Incubators  and  Brooders 

339  Wesson  Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich. 

If  you  would  know  “  How  to  Make  Dollars  out  of 
Wind.”  send  for  our  little  book  of  that  title.  It  is 
FREE,  and  tells  how  a  Chatham  puts  dollars  in  your 
pocket  Also  a  lot  of  valuable  information  about  good  seed 
and  how  to  obtain  it.  Remember !  this  is  FREE  and  postpaid 
li  you  write  today. 

24  Shipping  Warehouses  Located  In  Leading  Cities  Insurlnd  Quick  Delivery. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

TUE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1830. 


Herbert  W.  Colling  wood,  Editor. 

Dn.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  I  . 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  I'niversal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  0d.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  lie  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  rnouey  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


_ SATURDAY.  JANUARY  G,  190G. 

TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

★ 

Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  the  southern 
people  ought  to  be  foremost  in  demanding  a  parcels 
post.  They  are  at  the  mercy*  of  express  and  railroad 
companies,  and  some  of  them  are  obliged  to  go  without 
needed  articles  because  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  trans¬ 
portation.  A  parcels  post  would  bring  them  within 
reach  of  the  best  markets,  and  also  compel  the  common 
carriers  to  be  fair.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  so  little  help 
in  the  parcels  post  campaign  comes  from  the  South? 

* 

Some  horses  give  out  five  years  sooner  than  they 
ought  merely  because  they  have  too  often  been  made  to 
do  all  they  can.  It  seems  like  a  small  thing  to  make 
a  horse  pull  or  hold  back  to  the  limit  of  endurance  for 
a  few  rods,  but  an  honest  horse  will  do  more  than 
his  body  can  endure  without  injury,  if  urged  to  it.  A 
dynamometer  test  of  the  power  required  to  move  a  load 
up  a  steep  pitch  when  the  wheels  cut  in  a  little  would 
surprise  most  drivers  and  lead  to  the  sensible  method 
of  loading  a  little  lighter  under  such  conditions'  This 
is  largely  the  reason  why  one  man  keeps  his  work 
horses  in  good  order  for  20  years  and  another  has  his 
spavined  and  generally  used  up  in  10. 

* 

Within  a  few  minutes’  walk  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  office 
there  are  a  dozen  places  where  an  express  money  order 
may  be  bought.  The  arrangements  for  doing  this 
business  are  handy,  and  usually  it  takes  less  than  three 
minutes  to  get  waited  on.  If,  however,  we  wish  to  get 
a  post  office  money  order,  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the 
third  floor  of  the  General  Post  Office,  walk  through 
a  long  corridor,  make  out  an  application  blank,  wait  in 
line  for  a  slip  of  paper  stating  what  the  money  order 
will  cost,  then  wait  in  line  at  the  cashier’s  window  to 
pay  for  and  get  the  order.  The  writer  has  spent  20 
minutes  going  through  this  interesting  rigmarole.  Now, 
why  does  Uncle  Sam  apparently  make  it  as  difficult 
as  possible  to  send  money  through  the  mails,  while  pri¬ 
vate  corporations  have  exactly  the  same  job  reduced 
to  the  lowest  terms  of  simplicity? 

* 

There  is  more  discussion  than  usual  this  year  about 
the  Government  seed  distribution.  A  reader  in  Florida 
gives  the  following  contribution: 

It  put  me  in  mind  of  a  case  that  happened  In  my  neigh¬ 
borhood.  There  lived  a  man  with  a  family  of  nine  children, 
and  be  conceived  the  idea  that  he  could  get  all  the  seeds 
he  wanted  gratis  by  making  a  request  of  his  Congressman 
in  each  child’s  name,  and  in  that  way  could  get  some  choice 
seeds,  and  plenty  to  plant  a  little  truck  garden  for  market. 
He  made  the  request,  got  the  seeds  as  expected,  but  you 
never  saw  a  more  disgusted  man  than  be  after  he  tried  to 
grow  stuff  from  those  seeds.  He  said  if  he  had  paid  any¬ 
thing  whatever  for  them  he  would  put  in  a  claim  for 
damages,  but  the  way  he  got  them  let  him  out  on  that  line. 

Of  course  it  served  that  man  right.  We  are  sorry 
some  of  the  larger  grafters  with  big  family  connections 
cannot  be  brought  to  grief  in  the  same  way.  No  valid 
defence  of  the  seed  distribution  as  now  conducted  can 
be  made.  The  man  who  gets  the  seeds  for  his  garden 
free  enjoys  a  little  graft  or  privilege  which  in  a  small 
way  contains  the  principle  which  he  condemns  in  the  big 
rascals.  Why  should  the  seed  business  be  singled  out 
by  the  Government  for  tiffs  direct  competition?  The 


Postmaster  General  advocates  a  change  in  the  postal 
laws  which  would  compel  the  various  departments  to  pay 
postage  on  their  mail  matter.  This  ought  to  settle 
the  seeds  distribution.  Congress  will  vote  to 
give  things  away,  but  will  hesitate  to  increase  expenses 
for  mailing  these  worthless  seeds.  By  all  means  make 
the  departments  pay  for  their  mail ! 

* 

Our  New  Year’s  greeting  to  the  various  teachers  of 
agriculture  is  contained  in  the  following  verses  by  John 
Finley,  recently  printed  in  The  Outlook : 

Beating  the  air  with  threa filing  bands, 

The  Demagogue  defiant  stands. 

Shouting  beside  the  busy  street, 

While  round  him  hundreds  hungry  bleat, — 

“The  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed.” 

With  eyes  on  manuscript  attent, 

On  theologic  doctrine  bent. 

The  Preacher  often  scowls  his  views. 

Nor  knows  the  starving  in  his  pews, — 

“The  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed.” 

And  oft  in  academic  halls, 

IHd  from  the  world  by  cloisfring  walls, 

The  Teacher,  in  his  learning's  pride, 

Forgets  the  pupil  at  bis  side, — 

“The  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed.” 

* 

This  is  about  what  we  have  been  expecting: 

The  agent  who  solicits  orders  to  clear  trees  of  Ran  .Tosd 
scale  is  again  abroad.  lie  offers  to  treat  the  trees  by  a 
secret  “mercury  treatment"  guaranteed  by  a  nursery  com¬ 
pany  that  went  out  of  existence  two  years  ago,  and  he  al¬ 
ways  collects  just  as  soon  as  possible  after  he  has  painted 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  from  two  to  six  feet  above  ground, 
with  nobody  knows  what.  Farmers  are  usually  considered 
fair  game  by  that  sort  of  faker;  but  city  men  with  a  few 
shade  trees  are  even  more  ready  victims.  It  should  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  all  persons  pretending  to  a  secret  process  are 
presumably  fakes,  and  that  all  who  pretend  to  act  for  nur¬ 
series  and  guarantee  positive  results  are  even  worse,  and 
should  be  ranked  among  the  actual  frauds. 

N.  .1.  State  Entomologist.  joiin  b.  smith. 

Prof.  Smith  lays  down  a  pretty  safe  rule,  but  how 
many  will  hatch  it  out  in  practice?  We  have  just  had 
an  argument  with  a  man  who  insists  that  the  scale- 
winters  in  the  ground  and  crawls  tip  the  tree  in  Spring1 
What  can  you  do  to  warn  such  a  man  from  investing 
with  fakers?  If  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  pays  good 
money  for  such  things  he  never  can  blame  ns! 


We  never  saw  so  many  so-called  “cures”  for  deaf¬ 
ness  offered  for  sale  as  there  are  now.  They  run  all 
the  way  from  cheap  “ear  drums”  to  private  and  quite 
complicated  “treatments.”  Dozens  of  circulars  are  sent 
us  by  anxious  people  who  need  relief,  and  yet  hesitate 
to  send  their  hard-earned  money  to  strangers.  Knowing 
as  we  do  the  intense  desire  of  the  deaf  for  relief,  it 
seems  like  a  sad  thing  to  warn  them  against  experi¬ 
menting  with  these  devices  and  cures.  The  ear  is  a 
most  delicate  and  complicated  organ,  and  deafness  is 
caused  by  a  variety  of  troubles.  We  quickly  learn  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  poke  things  into  the  eye  or  experiment  with 
it,  because  the  results  of  such  things  are  at  once  noticed. 
While  the  injury  we  do  the  ears  is  not  so  quickly  ap¬ 
parent  it  is,  none  the  less,  sure.  Do  not  experiment 
with  your  ears.  Have  them  examined  if  possible  by 
some  competent  aurist,  and  follow  his  directions.  We 
have  no  faith  whatever  in  the  idea  that  any  stranger 
can  tell  what  treatment  your  case  requires  without  a 
personal  examination.  If  your  own  case  is  incurable, 
try  to  see  that  the  children  at  least  are  cared  for.  Deaf¬ 
ness  often  comes  from  simple  diseases  of  the  nose  and 
throat,  which  are  neglected  in  childhood.  One  of  the 
best  investments  a  deaf  person  can  make  is  a  copy  of 
the  little  book,  “Deafness  and  Cheerfulness.”  Try  to 
take  all  the  poetry  and  good  nature  that  you  can  ac¬ 
cumulate  into  the  silence  that  is  ahead. 

* 

Every  reader  who  is  interested  in  wire  fences  or 
nails  should  read  carefully  the  articles  started  on  the 
next  page.  We  shall  see  how  complicated  the  problem 
is,  and  how  much  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  guarantee 
wire  than  it  is  to  guarantee  fertilizers  or  feed.  Some 
few  years  ago  we  were  told  that  the  “age  of  steel”  had 
come  and  that  wrought  iron  must  go  out  of  use.  That 
seemed  true  at  the  time,  but  experience  has  shown  that 
steel  rusts  so  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  open  air  that 
for  nails,  wire  and  some  other  uses  it  is  much  inferior 
to  iron.  A  study  of  Prof.  Cushman’s  bulletin  will  show 
that  this  trouble  with  modern  wire  cannot  be  overcome 
by  an  act  of  Congress  or  by  denunciation  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  There  must  be  a  powerful  and  steady  de¬ 
mand  for  better  wire.  Make  that  demand  strong 
enough,  and  manufacturers  will  be  obliged  to  provide 
the  better  article.  In  an  address  before  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  Prof.  Cushman  said: 

Several  of  the  influential  farmers’  journals  In  the  country 
have  taken  up  the  matter,  and  in  every  issue  we  are  re¬ 
minded  that  something  ought  to  he  done.  Farmers  complain 
that  galvanized  steel  wire  fences  go  to  pieces  in  two  or 
three  years,  and  yet  some  of  these  farmers  have  fences  on 
their  farms  which  were  put  up  30  years  ago. 

Thus  it  was  this  constant  reminder  that  “something 
ought  to  be  done,”  which  started  the  Government  in¬ 


vestigation.  The  work  must  not  stop  with  this  discov¬ 
ery  of  one  cause  of  rapid  rusting.  We  must  now  have 
a  standard  for  wire  and  a  fair  test,  and  we  shall  have 
it  if  farmers  show  a  personal  interest  in  the  matter. 
Next  week  we  shall  see  how  wire  is  made,  and  why 
the  old-fashioned  wrought  iron  was  more  enduring. 
When  we  have  studied  the  whole  thing  carefully  we  can 
work  to  better  advantage  than  ever  before.  We  are 
to  have  better  fence  wire ! 

* 

The  recent  death  of  Henry  Eckl'ord  brings  regret  to 
flower  lovers  everywhere.  He  dies  full  of  years  and 
honors — not  the  empty  honors  of  great  wealth, 
commanding  rank  or  the  unconsidered  praise  of  the 
multitude — but  the  higher  honors  given  by  earnest  men 
to  those  who  follow  out  their  chosen  work  with  un¬ 
swerving  industry  and  single-hearted  purpose.  Mr. 
Eckford.  who  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1823,  has  been 
called  the  father  of  modern  sweet  peas.  He  began 
experiments  in  the  hybridizing  of  various  garden  flow¬ 
ers  many  years  ago,  while  a  private  gardener,  continu¬ 
ing  the  work  later  when  established  as  a  nurseryman 
at  Wem,  Shropshire.  He  made  much  progress  with 
Verbenas,  Dahlias  and  Pelargoniums,  but  for  nearly 
30  years  past  he  devoted  himself  to  peas,  both  culinary 
and  ornamental.  Our  gardens  owe  much  of  their 
sweetness  and  beauty  to  him,  and  his  work  has  brought 
a  blessing  to  many  an  humble  flower  lover  who  never 
heard  his  name.  American  seedsmen  have  shown  the 
highest  appreciation  of  Mr.  Eckford’s  work,  freely  dis¬ 
seminating  his  novelties  year  by  year.  Few  plant 
breeders  have  received  more  personal  esteem  and  af¬ 
fection  than  Henry  Eckford,  and  few  have  worked  more 
happily  towards  the  realization  of  a  horticultural  ideal. 

* 

The  doctor  can  hide  most  of  his  mistakes  under¬ 
ground,  the  lawyer  can  put  the  blame  on  the  judge  and 
the  minister  never  makes  mistakes — but  the  newspaper 
man  cannot  get  away  from  the  printed  record.  The  ink 
holds  him  to  it !  One  of  the  worst  mistakes  we  ever 
made  was  to  print  an  article  on  “Skunk  Farming”  some 
15  years  ago.  It  was  so  plausible  and  told  the  story 
of  such  a  “great  success”  that  we  let  it  go,  and  even 
called  attention  to  it.  Not  long  after  a  disease  broke 
out  among  the  skunks,  and  the  owner  was  indicted  as  a 
public  nuisance.  He  went  through  life  known  as  a 
“human  skunk.”  The  virtues  of  the  skunk,  and  they 
are  many,  are  obscured  by  a  single  power  and  habit. 
From  that  time  we  have  been  showered  with  letters  from 
people  who  want  to  start  skunk  farming.  We  seem  to 
have  earned  the  reputation  of  being  a  high  authority  on 
skunks,  and  people  of  all  conditions — widows,  old  men, 
children,  strong  men  and  retired  clergymen  have  written 
asking  how  to  start  the  business !  There  is  no  use  get¬ 
ting  out  of  patience,  for  we  are  responsible  for  it  all. 
and  so  we  answer  as  cheerfully  as  possible  that  the 
best  way  to  start  skunk  farming  is  to  forget  about  it  at 
once.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  business  but 
evil  reputation  and  financial  loss.  Keep  away  from  the 
skunks !  _ 

BREVITIES. 

They  can’t  adulterate  whole  grain. 

Business  hours  belong  to  the  boss. 

Not  one  in  10  people  drinks  enough — water. 

Have  you  ever  made  buds  live  in  a  four-year-old  peach 
tree? 

What  lias  been  your  experience  with  second-crop  straw¬ 
berries? 

When  an  animal  gets  in  trouble  from  indigestion  give 
it  oil  at  once. 

An  English  agricultural  society  has  offered  prizes  for  the 
best  fenced  farms. 

Try  a  few  Gilliflower  apples  for  baking.  They  develop 
a  surprisingly  rich  quality  in  the  oven. 

Which  would  you  select  for  a  companion,  an  overwise 
young  man  or  an  overfooiish  old  one? 

The  trouble  with  the  joker  is  that  people  insist  upon 
taking  his  best-planned  joke  as  his  most  serious  effort. 

When  a  man  ships  full  berry  crates  and  gets  as  returns 
a  lot  of  small  “pony”  crates  he  feels  as  if  some  one  were 
trying  to  thrust  dishonesty  upon  him. 

The  champion  fat  steer  at  the  big  Chicago  show  was  a 
grade  Angus,  fattened  by  the  Iowa  State  College:  weight 
1,050  pounds,  sold  for  25  cents  a  pound. 

According  to  a  liotanieal  glossary  an  “ergasiophygopliy- 
ter”  is  a  plant  that  has  escaped  from  cultivation.  Just 
think  of  having  to  fight  such  a  monster  as  that  in  our 
neglected  fields ! 

The  Indiana  Horticultural  Society  suggests  a  prize  of 
$1,000  for  a  new  apple  “as  good  as  Grimes  Golden  and  as 
prolific  as  Ben  Davis!"  ne  who  furnishes  such  an  apple 
will  earn  the  money. 

It  is  reported  that  a  number  of  farmers  in  Illinois  have 
each  put  up  $50  and  agree  to  plant  20  acres  of  corn.  The 
money  is  put  into  a  hank,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the 
corn  is  measured  and  the  money  divided  into  five  prizes. 

It  is  a  first-rate  thing  for  the  various  State  horticultural 
societies  to  send  delegates  .to  other  State  meetings.  This 
year  it  is  purposed  to  take  (he  entire  fruit  exhibit  at  the 
New  Jersey  meeting  to  the  Peninsula  meeting  in  Maryland. 

According  to  newspaper  reports,  the  farmers’  union  of 
Grayson  County,  Tex.,  has  adopted  a  union  label,  which  is 
to  be  affixed  to  all  products  marketed,  and  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  drive  non-union  products  out  of  the  maiket. 
Will  it  work? 
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AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  FENCE  WIRE. 

Why  Is  Modern  Wire  Inferior ? 

PART  T. 

AN  IMPORTANT  BULLETIN. — It  is  now  about  15  monttis 
since  we  began  to  call  attention  persistently  to  the  inferior 
quality  of  fence  wire.  Readers  will  testify  that  we  have 
kept  at  it  From  the  first  we  have  claimed  that  this  is  a 
fit  subject  for  investigation  by  Government  chemists,  either 
at  the  State  experiment  stations  or  at  Washington.  While 
it  was  evident  to  thousands  of  farmers  that  some  samples  of 
wire  were  far  more  durable  than  others,  no  one  seemed  able 
to  tel',  irhi/  this  was  so.  Some  of  the  wire  fence  makers  who 
buy  wire  of  manufacturers  were  louder  even  than  farmers 
in  their  denunciations.  They  generally  laid  the  blame  upon 
defective  galvanizing — in  some  cases  going  so  far  as  to 
state  that  lead  and  pewter  are  used  in  place  of  zinc.  The 
manufacturers  generally  dismissed  complaints  with  the  claim 
that  the  wire  is  as  good  as  can  be  made.  All  this  time 
farmers  continued  to  send  us  samples  of  wire  and  nails 
that  had  been  in  use  more  than  20  years,!  while  by  their 
side  other  samples  had  become  nearly  worthless  in  five  years. 
As  we  went  about  the  country  we  found  many  fences  hanging 
Fn  rusty  strings  after  a  few  years’  service.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  finally  began  an  investigation  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  A.  8.  Cushman,  in  order  to  help  this 
investigation  we  called  for  samples  of  wire  and  our  readers 
supplied  a  number,  which  were  sent  to  Washington  for  an¬ 
alysis.  The  first.report  of  the  investigation  is  now  printed 
in  Bulletin  230,  “The  Corrosion  of  Fence  Wire."  This  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  bulletins  ever  issued  by  the  De¬ 
partment.  and  will  lead  to  most  important  results  if  its 
suggestions  are  carried  out.  The  trouble  with  fence  wire 
lies  deeper  than  the  galvanizing  and  this  trouble  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  wire  alone. 

STEEL  INFERIOR  TO  IRON. — Some  15  years  ago  steel 
became  so  generally  substituted  for  wrought  iron  that  many 
engineers  believed  that  iron  would  go  practically  out  of  use. 
As  time  went  on.  however,  it  was  found  that  steel  would  not 
entirely  fill  the  bill.  The  test  of  use  proved  unsatisfactory, 
chiefly  because  the  steel  rusted  so  badly.  For  example,  some 
years'  ago  iron  nails  were  largely  driven  out  of  the  maiket 
'by  steei  cut  nails.  A  few  years'  use  showed  that  the  steel 
nails  rusted  off  under  t lie  heads,  and  had  less  holding  power. 
NoW  a  demand  for  iron  nails  has  sprung  up-  again,  and  we 
are  told  t hat  processes  once  abandoned  are  Doing  revived  in 
order  to  supply  the  demand.  So  thoroughly  has  the  inferi¬ 
ority  of  steel  for  some  purposes  been  demonstrated  that  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  a  steel  manufacturer  who  will  not  have  a 
steel  tube  in  the  engine  boilers  or  a  steel  sheet  on  the  roof 
of  his  buildings.  Experience  has  shown  that  steel  rusts  far 
quicker  than  wrought  iron,  and  therefore  the  latter  is  cheaper 
for  this  man  even  than  his  own  product  at  a  lower  price. 

THE  TROUBLE  WITH  STEEL.— But  why  should  the  steel 
rust  more  rapidly  than  the  iron?  Some  of  the  fence  manu¬ 
facturers  started  out  by  saying  that  it  did  not.  but  they 
have  now  largely  abandoned  that  claim,  for  the  rust  has 
eaten  it  up.  When  ITof.  Cushman  started  ids  investigation 
the  easiest  part  of  it  was  to  demonstrate  that  the  modern 
steel  wire  will  not  wear  as  the  old  wire  did.  Over  10,000 
standing  bits  of  evidence  in  the  field  proved  it  for  him.  If 
human  testimony  does  not  settle  this  point  nothing  can  be 
settled  by  such  testimony.  The  question  why  the  old  wire 
stands  while  the  new  goes  down  is  a  much  harder  problem. 
When  samples  of  wire  were  sent  to  the  Department  many 
analyses  were  made.  It  was  soon  noticed  that  most  of  the 
old  wires  either  contained  none  of  the  metal  manganese 
or  very  little  of  it.  When  we  describe  the  process  of  making 
wire  we  shall  see  why  this  metal  Is  used  with  the  iron. 

MANGANESE  PARTLY  RESPONSIBLE. — Nearly  all  the 
bad  wires  contained  manganese,  yet  some  of  the  good  wires 
contained  this  metal  and  in  one  case  a  good  wire  and  a 
bad  one  gave  practically  the  same  chemical  analysis.  It 
began  to  appear  as  if  this  manganese  had  something  to  do 
with  the  trouble,  and  yet  it  was  evident  that  ordinary 


chemical  analysis  would  not  show  why  the  steel  would  rust 
quicker  than  t lie  wrought  iron.  For  some  years  chemists  have 
been  studying  this  question,  because  all  over  (lie  country  the 
general  destruction  of  steel  has  been  noticed.  Prof.  Cushman 
quotes  a  number  of  authorities — two  brief  extracts  being 
given  below  : 

"In  connection  with  the  question  of  oxidation  I  may  in¬ 
stance  the  experience  of  a  large  tube  works  carrying  a  con¬ 
siderable  stock  of  iron  tubes  and  accustomed  to  take  from 
and  add  to  the  top  of  the  stock  pile  without  regard  to  the 
tubes  in  its  lower  part,  knowing  that  these,  when  ultimately 
reached,  would  be  found  to  be  corroded  uniformly  over  their 
whole  surface,  but  could  be  rerolled  to  a  lighter  gauge, 
producing  perfect  tubes.  After  beginning  to  make  steel  tube-? 
they  followed  the  same  practice:  but  these  tubes  were  found, 
after  rerolling,  to  be  pitted  through,  and  therefore  valueless. 
1  have  had  recent  occasion  to  realize  with  surprise  and  con¬ 
sternation  the  imperative  necessity  of  frequent  repairs  to 
roofs,  pipes,  etc.,  of  tinned  or  galvanized  iron.  My  trusted 
mechanic  declares  that  all  his  customers  are  similarly 
affected,  and  protests  that  he  can  no  longer  obtain  anywhere 
materials  of  this  class  as  durable  as  they  used  to  be.  lie 
thinks  that  something  is  the  matter  with  the  processes  of 
coating  with  tin  or  zinc;  but  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  the 
trouble  lies  in  the  manganese  of  the  metal  coated  and  in 
the  series  of  reactions  which  its  easy  oxidation  initiates. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  pitting  of  steel  to  which  you  refer 
is  directly  due  to  manganese." 

It  is  known  that  a  certain  per  cent  of  manganese  dis¬ 
solved  in  iron  will  resist  the  passage  of  electricity.  Now 
in  case  this  manganese  were  not  uniformly  distributed  all 
through  the  iron,  not  only  would  a  passage  of  electricity 
through  it  be  hindered,  but  electrical  currants  would  be 
started  in  the  wire  when  wet,  and  this  would  lead  to  rust¬ 
ing.  This  action  of  dissolving  substances  by  electrical 
action  is  known  as  electrolysis,  and  as  it  is  apparently  the 
chemical  foundation  for  the  fight  for  better  fence  wire  we 
should  undestand  what  it  means. 

ELECTROLYSIS. — It  has  long  been  observed  that  chemical 
compounds  can  lie  decomposed  and  new  ones  formed  by 
passing  a  current  of  electricity  through  them.  The  old- 
time  alchemists,  in  their  efforts  to  transmute  the  baser 
metals  into  gold,  knew  that  strange  changes  took  place, 
but  they  could  not  explain  them.  Our  modern  system  of 
plating  ware  is  based  upon  this  action  of  electricity.  Ileal 
“galvanized”  wire  would  be  treated  in  this  way — that  is  by 
dissolving  zinc  in  an  acid,  thou  putting  the  wire  in  this 
solution  and  then  passing  an  electric  current  through  it. 
The  result  would  be  this  very  electrolysis  that  we  are  trying 
to  explain,  for  some  of  the  zinc  would  leave  the  solution 
and  form  a  coating  on  the  wire,  like  the  silver  coating  on  a 
piece  of  plated  ware.  As  we  shall  see  later,  “galvanized" 
wire  is  not  coated  by  electricity  hut  simply  run  through  a 
mass  of  melted  “spelter,"  which  is  wiped  down  to  a  thin 
film  on  the  steel.  T’rof.  Cushman  gives  the  following  simple 
illustration  to  show  what  this  electrolysis  does  to  metals  : 

“If  we  wish  to  generate  in  a  house  small  currents  of  elec¬ 
tricity  with  which  to  ring  an  electric  bell  it  is  necessary 
to  purchase  or  make  a  simple  form  of  electrical  cell  or 
battery.  Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  this  usually  consists 
of  a  strip  of  zinc  and  a  strip  of  some  other  metal  immersed 
in  a  more  or  less  dilute  solution  of  some  salt.  Common 
table  salt  would  do,  but  for  special  reasons  some  other  solu¬ 
ble  salt,  like  chloride  of  ammonia,  is  usually  selected.  If 
now  by  means  of  a  wire  or  other  metallic  conductor  the 
zinc  strip  Is  connected  with  the  other  metal,  an  electric 
current  Hows  through  the  circuit.  Whenever  this  is  able 
to  happen,  we  say  that  there  is  a  difference  of  potential 
between  the  zinc  and  the  other  metal.  In  georal,  when¬ 
ever  a  difference  of  potential  is  established  between 
two  points  in  a  metallic  conductor  or  circuit  a 
current  of  electricity  will  flow.  If  in  the  case  of  the 
battery  referred  to  the  current  is  allowed  to  How  through 
an  especially  constructed  electro-magnet,  it  can  be  caused 
to  ring  a  bell.  In  the  same  way  If  the  current  were  strong 
enough  it  could  be  used  to  saw  wood  or  to  run  a  street 
car.  In  other  words,  electric  currents,  however  small, 
represent  energy  and  can  be  made  to  do  work.  There  is  a 
great  and  well  known  law'of  nature  which  tells  us  that  it 
is  impossible  to  get  something  for  nothing.  If  work  is 


being  done  in  one  place,  something  is  being,  so  to  speak, 
undone. in  another  place  to  exactly  balance  it.  Every  person 
who  climbs  upon  a  street  car  pays  a  fare  which  repre 
sents,  at  least  in  some  degree,  the  cost  of  the  coal  or 
carbon  which  has  to  be  burned  (oxidized)  at  the  power  house 
in  order  to  move  him.  Every  time  the  bell  rings  in  the 
house  the  zinc  in  the  battery  is  corroded  or  oxidized  or 
burned  up  to  represent,  the  work  done.  Whenever,  through 
the  agency  of  a  liquid  conductor  like  a  salt  solution,  a 
current  of  electricity  moves  in  a  circuit,  this  is  known  as 
electrolysis.  Whenever  electrolysis  goes  on,  some  chemical 
reaction  takes  place,  which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  can 
be  likened  to  the  oxidation  or  burning  of  some  metal,  if 
a  battery  were  to  be  made,  as  could  easily  be  done,  in  which 
iron  took  the  place  of  zinc,  then  iron  would  be  oxidized 
instead  of  zinc.  If  two  pieces  of  iron  of  different  chemical 
analysis — -that,  is  to  say.  containing  different  amounts  of 
impurities — are  dipped  into  a  dilute  solution  of  salt  and  the 
ends  connected,  it  will  be  found  that  a  difference  of  potential 
exists,  an  electrical  current  will  flow,  and,  if  continued, 
at  least  one  of  the  iron  pieces  will  be  destroyed  by  oxi¬ 
dation.” 

But  how  can  fence  wire  hung  in  the  field  act  like  an 
electric  battery?  We  can  see  what  might  happen  if  the 
iron  and  the  manganese  were  not  evenly  distributed.  They 
would  be  like  the  two  connected  metals  in  the  battery.  All 
rain  water  contains  small  amounts  of  salts,  and  the  water 
collected  during  thunder  showers  is  rich  in  substances  that 
conduct  electricity.  Thus  we  have  the  conditions  which 
cause  electrolysis  to  take  place — in  tiny  discharges  it  is 
true,  but  going  on  all  through  the  wire.  Whenever  this 
occurs  some  part  of  the  metal  is  used  up — either  the  iron 
or  t lie  zinc  of  the  “galvanized"  covering.  Prof.  Cushman 
thinks  this  accounts  for  the  deep  pitting  noticed  in  some 
rusted  wires,  and  he  thinks  it  will  explain  why  rusting 
of  steel  is  hastened  near  the  seashore.  In  this  case  the 
extra  amount  of  salt  in  the  water  makes  a  more  favorable 
condition  for  the  electrical  discharge.  To  show  how  slight 
a  difference  in  the  chemical  composition  of  wire  will  result 
in  this  electrolysis.  Prof.  Cushman  says  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  take  two  steel  needles  from  the  same  package 
which,  when  tested  with  delicate  instruments,  will  not  show 
a  difference  in  their  ability  to  conduot  electricity.  The 
difference  in  the  chemical  composition  would  hardly  be  de¬ 
tected. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN— Sydney  Fisher.  Canadian  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Agriculture,  after  consultation  with  his  colleagues, 
has  decided  that  the  order  in  council  prohibiting  the  impor¬ 
tation  and  slaughter  in  bond  of  hogs  from  the  United  States 
must  go  into  force.  The  order  took  effect  on  January  1. 
The  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  reached  this  decision  after 
hearing  the  views  of  the  pork  packers  and  pork  raisers.  Two 
reasons  chiefly  have  influenced  him  in  the  policy  he  has 
adopted.  One  is  the  necessity  for  preserving  the  health  of 
Canadian  hogs.  The  second  reason  is  the  importance  of 
maintaining  the  high  reputation  of  Canadian  bacon  in  the 
markets  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Iowa  State  report  makes  the  corn  crop  345.800,000 
bushels,  the  largest  the  State  ever  raised,  against  303,000,000 
bushels  in  1904  and  229,000.000  in  1903.  The  oat  crop  is 
also  the  largest  raised — 140,000.000  bushels,  against  122,- 
000, 000  bushels  last  year  and  84,000,000  two  years  ago.  The 
wheat  crop  is  only  0.400,000  bushels,  against  11,200.000  a 
year  ago  and  12.500,000  two  years  ago.  The  hay  crop  is 
second  in  value  to  the  corn  crop. 

The  Pennsylvania  Live  Stock  Breeders’  Association  will 
hold  its  seventh  annual  meeting  at  Monongahela  House, 
Pittsburg,  in  co-operation  with  the  Pennsylvania  Dairy 
Union,  January  17  and  18.  Speakers  for  the  Dairy  Union: 
Hon.  W.  D.  Hoard.  Wisconsin  :  Prof.  .1.  L.  Hills,  Vermont : 
Prof.  H.  E.  Van  Norman,  the  new  dairy  instructor:  E.  M. 
Bailey,  of  the  McJuukin  Dairy  Co.;  Rev.  Mr.  Detrlch  and 
others.  Speakers  for  the  Breeders’  Association  :  Governor 
Hoard.  B.  O.  Cowan,  assistant  secretary  American  Short¬ 
horn  Breeders’  Association:  John  P.  Ray,  the  famous  New 
York  Merino  breeder:  Joseph  E.  Wing,  the  apostle  of  Al¬ 
falfa  in  the  East:  Prof.  B.  E.  Carmichael,  Chief  of  Animal 
Industry  at  Ohio  Experiment  Station;  Prof.  .1.  L.  Dills. 
Director  Vermont  Experiment  Station. 


GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO. 


CANNOT  BE  MANUFACTURED. 


IT  IS  A  NATURAL  MANURE. 


Practical  Business  Farmers  wish  to  buy  PLANT  FOOD  economically  and  in  the  best  forms. 

If  you  wish  to  buy  your  fertilizing  materials  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  PLACE  YOUR  ORDER 
NOW  FOR  SPRING  DELIVERY,  and  save  transfer  and  storage  charges,  interest  and  insurance.  We  offer 

GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO 

of  our  own  importation,  guaranteed  absolutely  pure,  as  the  best  source  of  plant  food  elements.  Hon.  James 
J.  H.  Gregory,  the  Veteran  Market  Gardener  and  Seedsman  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  says  of  PERUVIAN  GUANO  : 
“At  the  head  of  fertilizers,  as  distinguished  from  barn  m inure,  stands  GUANO •  No  one  fertilizer  has 
given  such  universal* satisfaction  as  GUANO .  It,  indeed,  is  the  STANDARD  by  which  we  almost 
instinctively  measure  the  value  of  all  other  fertilizers We  also  offer 

NITRATE  OF  SODA,  BASIC  SLAG,  POTASH  SALTS, 

ALL  FERTILIZING  MATERIALS  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

We  distribute  fertilizing  materials  from  New  York,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated  So  page  book  “  PLANT  FOOD  PROBLEMS 99  is  sent  free  of  charge  if  you 
mention  “The  Rural  New-Yorker.” 

Our  Agricultural  Expert  will  test  your  soil  and  advise  as  to  its  proper  fertilization,  free  of  charge. 


SOLE  IMPORTERS  FOR  UNITED  STATES  OF  GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO, 

And.  Manufacturers  of  Higli  G-rado  Fertilizers, 
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Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day, 

CHARITY 


Because  so  bitter  was  the  rain, 

Saint  Martin  slashed  his  cloak  in  twain, 

And  gave  the  beggar  hflf  of  it. 

To  shelter  him  and  ease  his  pain. 

But,  being  now  himself  ill  clad, 

The  Saint’s  own  case  no  less  was  sad, 

So  piteously  cold  the  night; 

Though  glad  at  heart  he  was,  right  glad. 

Thus,  singing  on  his  way  he  passed. 

While  Satan,  grim  and  overcast, 

Vowing  the  Saint  should  rue  his  gift, 
Released  the  cruel  northern  blast. 

Away  it  sprang  with  shriek  and  roar, 

And  buffeted  the  Saint  full  sore; 

Yet  ne’er  repented  he  a  whit. 

And  Satan  bade  the  deluge  pour. 

Huge  hailstones  fell  in  tierce  attack, 

And  dealt  Saint  Martin  many  a  thwack, 

“My  poor  old  head  !’’  he  smiling,  said, 

Yet  never  wished  his  mantle  back. 

“He  must,  he  shall,"  cried  Satan,  “know 
Regret  for  such  an  act.”  And  lo  ! 

E’en  as  he  spake  the  world  was  dark 
With  fog  and  frost  and  whirling  snow. 

Saint  Martin,  struggling  towards  his  goal. 
Mused  thoughtfully.  “Poor  soul!  poor  soul! 

What  use  to  him  was  half  a  cloak? — 

1  should  have  given  him  the  whole.” 

The  cold  grew  terrible  to  bear, 

The  birds  fell  frozen  in  the  air; 

“Fall  thou,”  said  Satan,  “on  the  ice, 

Fall  thou  asleep,  and  perish  there." 

He  fell,  and  slept,  despite  the  storm, 

And  dreamed  he  saw  the  Christ  Child’s  form 

Wrapped  in  the  half  the  beggar  took. 

And,  seeing  Him,  was  warm- — so  warm. 

— E.  V.  Lucas,  in  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

•  * 

This  is  the  season  for  buckwheat  short¬ 
cake.  Use  four  cupfuls  of  sour  milk  or 
fresh  buttermilk;  add  a  level  teaspoonful 
of  soda  (more  if  the  milk  is  very  sour) 
and  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  salt ;  then 
stir  in  enough  buckwheat  Hour  to  make 
a  very  stiff  batter.  Pour  into  a  buttered 
tin,  and  put  into  the  oven  at  once;  bake 
30  minutes.  When  baked,  split,  butter  and 
spread  with  maple  syrup  or  honey;  serve 
hot.  This  will  make  an  acceptable  change 
from  griddle  cakes. 

* 

Try  potato  chowder  for  supper  on  a 
cold  evening.  It  requires  six  good-sized 
potatoes,  one-fourth  pound  of  salt  pork, 
one  onion,  o-ne  tablespoon  butter,  one  ta¬ 
blespoon  flour,  one  pint  milk,  one  pint 
water,  one  tablespoon  chopped  parsley,  one 
scant  teaspoon  salt,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
pepper.  Cut  potatoes  and  pork  into  dice, 
and  put  pork  with  sliced  onion  into  frying 
pan  and  fry  until  light  brown.  Put  into  a 
kettle  in  layers,  potatoes,  onion  and  pork, 
sprinkle  with  salt,  pepper  and  parsley. 
Pour  over  them  grease  from  pan  in  which 
pork-  and  onions  were  fried.  Add  pint  of 
water;  let  simmer  20  minutes.  Scald  milk 
and  make  a  thickening  of  butter  and  flour; 
add  this  to  pot  when  potatoes  are  tender; 
stir  carefully.  Serve  very  hot. 

* 

Automobiling  has  brought  into  fashion 
a  good  many  warm  wraps  rather  sugges¬ 
tive  of  those  we  wear  on  a  rural  straw 
ride.  Among  these  is  the  “motor  scarf,” 
which,  though  more  pretentious  in  mate¬ 
rial,  is  not  a  bit  more  comfortable  than 
the  red  comforter  a  schoolboy  ties  over 
his  ears  when  coasting  in  zero  weather. 
It  consists  of  four  yards  of  surah  or  other 
soft  silk,  27  inches  wide,  with  a  two-inch 
hem,  neatly  sewn  or  hemstitched  all 
around.  The  owner’s  initials  are  embroid¬ 
ered  in  large  letters  at  either  end.  lliese 
scarfs  are  at  present  the  fashionable  fancy 
work  at  Winter  resorts.  They  are  put 
on  over  the  cap,  drawn  down  under  the 
chin,  and  then  wound  around  the  neck. 
Favorite  colors  are  dark  blue,  dull  red  and 
black. 

* 

The  candy  departments  in  the  big  stores 
now  show  a  variety  of  favors  for  chil¬ 
dren’s  parties,  including  the  newest  ideas 
in  Jack  Horner  pies,  from  which  each 
small  guest  extracts  a  gift  or  favor.  The 
old-fashioned  pie  is  now  out  of  date;  the  j 
very  newest  idea  is  a  snow  man,  about 


three  feet  high,  made  of  cotton  batting. 
He  has  shoe-button  eyes  and  extremely 
vague  features,  and  wears  a  slouched  felt 
hat.  A  dozen  ends  of  white  baby  ribbon 
hang  out  around  his  shoulders,  these  in¬ 
dicating  the  little  favors,  which  are  pulled 
out  by  the  children.  This  snow  man 
already  “loaded,”  costs  $5.50,  but  any 
handy  woman  could  make  o-ne  over  a  wire 
frame.  Still  another  up-to-date  Jack 
Horner  pie  was  a  hanging  globe  of  tightly 
curled  red  tissue  paper  fringe,  made  over 
a  wire  frame,  with  hanging  ends  of  red 
baby  ribbon  attached  to  the  presents.  Of 
course  the  little  favors  arc  so  arranged 
that  a  smart  pull  at  the  ribbon  brings 
them  out. 

* 

Evening  scarfs  are  very  popular  now 
as  dress  accessories;  they  are  from  V/2  to 
?J/2  yards  long,  and  15  to  18  inches  wide, 
in  all  sorts  of  pale  colors,  plain,  flowered, 
spangled  or  embroidered.  They  are 
worn  around  the  throat,  or  over  the  head. 
Crepe  de  chine  in  plain  colors,  hemstitched 
at  the  ends,  costs  85  to  98  cents ;  printed 
crepe  de  chine  $1.48,  while  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  delicately  flowered  will  cost  $3  to 
$4.50.  This  flowered  crape  is  seen  in  the 
most  beautiful  combinations,  almost  fairy¬ 
like  in  their  daintiness;  such  as  a  white 
ground  sprinkled  with  tea  roses,  or  a 
rambling  design  of  pale  pink  Hydrangeas. 
Chiffon  scarfs,  which  are  more  expensive 
than  crepe  de  chine,  are  often  embroid¬ 
ered  or  inset  with  lace ;  they  cost  from 
$5  up.  Still  more  expensive  are  Oriental 
tinsel  scarfs,  which  are  black  or  white 
gauze  elaborately  worked  with  stripes  and 
spa-ngles  of  gold  or  silver  tinsel.  The 
tinsel  work  is  very  firmly  done  with  a 
species  of  tiny  rivet,  all  hand  work,  and 
such  scarfs  cost  from  $15  to  $18  and  high¬ 
er,  many  of  them  being  surprisingly  ex¬ 


pensive.  They  are  now  very  fashionable, 
after  being  pushed  out  of  favor  for  many 
decades.  _ 

Favorite  Cakes. 

Tutti-Frutti  Cake. — Prepare  a  batter 
as  for  chocolate  loaf  cake,  and  bake  in 
three  layers;  then  put  together  with  the 
following  filling:  Cover  two  tablespoons 
of  granulated  gelatine  with  cold  water  and 
set  over  hot  water  to  melt.  Boil  two 
cups  of  granulated  sugar  with  eight  table¬ 
spoons  of  water  until  it  will  thread,  pour 
into  the  melted  gelatine,  add  a  teaspoon 
of  vanilla  extract  and  beat  (in  a  cool 
room)  until  thick  and  white.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  beating,  stir  in  various  kinds  of 
crystallized  fruits  cut  in  small  pieces. 
Chopped  nuts  may  be  added  if  desired. 

Old-fashioned  Sponge  Cake. — This 
cake  is  made  without  baking  powder.  Like 
all  the  old  delicate  sponge  cakes,  it  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  eggs  for  lightness,  and 
therefore  needs  care  in  its  preparation. 
Take  a  certain  number  of  eggs.  Weight 
them.  Have  on  hand  their  weight  in 
sugar  and  half  their  weight  in  flour.  Then 
separate  the  yolks  and  whites.  Whip  each 
very  light.  Add  the  sugar  to  the  yolks; 
then  fold  in  the  beaten  whites  carefully. 
Whip  the  whole  until  light.  Flavor  with 
lemon  rind  and  juice.  Mix  the  flour  in 
by  degrees  and  do  not  beat  after  it  is  in, 
but  turn  the  cake  into  a  tin  and  bake  in 
a  rather  quick  oven  half  an  hour. 

Muster  Gingerbread. — One  cup  mo¬ 
lasses,  one  tablespoon  sugar,  half  cup 
lard,  or  lard  and  butter  half  and  half, 
half  cup  water,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one 
beaten  egg,  one  teaspoon  ginger.  Beat 
well  with  flour  enough  to  mix.  then  add 
enough  to  roll,  but  not  enough  to  knead 
too  hard.  Roll,  bake  in  sheets,  and  when 
still  hot  brush  with  molasses  and  water. 

Inexpensive  Black  Cake. — Beat  one 
cup  of  butter  with  one  cup  of  brown 
sugar  until  creamy;  add  two  well  beaten 
eggs,  one  cup  of  cold  coffee,  three-fourths 
of  a  cup  of  molasses,  one  cup  of  seeded 
raisins,  one  cup  of  currants,  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  citron  shredded  and  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  each  of  ground  cloves,  allspice  and  cin¬ 
namon  sifted  with  four  cups  of  browned 
flour  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  pow¬ 
der.  Mix  the  fruit  in  with  the  butter  and 
sugar  instead  of  flouring  it  to  prevent  the 
fruit  from  sinking  when  brown  flour  is 
used  in  the  cake.  A  little  flour  may  be 
required  to  make  the  batter  stiff,  as 
browning  the  flour  lessens  the  thickening 
property. 


Ba*<in6- Powder 

Absolutely  Pure 


A  GRAPE  CREAM  OF  TARTAR  BAKING  POWDER 

i 

It  makes  the  most  delicious 
and  healthful  hot  breads, 
biscuit  and  cake 

FREE  FROM  ALUM,  LIME  OR  PHOSPHATIC  ACID 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Alum  baking  powders  are  unhealthful.  Do  not  use  them  fo? 
raising  food  under  any  circumstances.  So  detrimental  are  alum 
baking  powders  considered,  that  in  most  foreign  countries  their 
sale  is  prohibited.  In  many  States  in  this  country  the  law  com¬ 
pels  alum  powders  to  he  branded  to  show  that  they  contain 
this  dangerous  acid,  while  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Congress 
lias  prohibited  the  sale  of  all  food  that  contains  alum. 

Alum  baking  powders  are  sold  to  consumers  at  from  io 
cents  a  pound  to  25  ounces  for  25  cents,  or  25  cents  a  pound, 
and  when  not  branded  may  generally  be  distinguished  by  their 
price. 


With  one  motion 
the  lift  top  plate  is 
raised  and  held  by  an 
automatic  catch  so 
that  the  entire  fire 
box  of  the 


St  E  RUNG- Raw.  E 


"A  Poor  Stove  is 
Not  Cheap  at 
any  Price" 


may  be  fed  evenly  with  coal.  Think 
what  an  immense  saving  of  fuel  a  uni¬ 
form  fire  means.  What  an  advantage 
for  broiling,  too.  And  we  have  a  pat¬ 
ented  broiler,  which  does  not  go  with 
the  stove,  but  may  be  purchased  of 
dealers,  one  that  opens  in  front,  not 
backwards.  One  of  the  lids  in  the  top 
plate  is  of  sectional  rings  for  small 
utensils. 

Do  you  know  you  can  boil  on  the 
back  lids  of  the  STERLING  also  ?  Try 
to  do  it  on  your  present  range  and  you 
will  probably  find  directly  over  the  fire 
box  is  the  only  place  you  can  boil. 
Another  tribute  to  the  marvelously 
complete  flue  system  of  the  STER¬ 
LING.  These  points  of  superiority  are 
no  greater  than  twenty  others  found 
exclusively  in  the  STERLING.  Send  for 
booklet,  and  let  us  tell 
you  of  a  dealer  who 
keeps  the  range  that 
“has  no  equal.” 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

^  NO 


DERRICK  OIL  CO. 

Box  52.  Titusville  Pa. 

ELITE  OIL. 

A  high  grade,  perfect 
burning  oil.  Never 
tails  to  please  where 
a  clear,  strong  light  is 
desired.  Made  from 
Pure  Pennsylvania 
Crude.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  and  prices.  . 


THE  KESSLER  STILL  LEADS. 


RURAL  MAIL  BOX. 


Best  made  and 
most  durable  box 
on  the  market. 
Don'tbe  deceived 
by  pictures  that 
look  like 

“The  Hessler.” 

To  get  the  best, 
insist  on  having 
the  Original  Gen¬ 
uine  HESSLER 
BOX,  not  the  im¬ 
itation.  AGENTS 
wanted  in  every 
town. 


H.  E.  HESSDEIi  CO. ,  Syracuse, N\Y. 


Face  Value 


is  what  you  value  your 
face  at.  If  you  value  it 
as  you  should,  you  use 

WILLIAMS’  lHSvi"? 

Sold  everywhere.  Free  trial  sample 
for  2-cent  stamp.  Write  for  "The 
Shavers  Guide  and  How  to  Dress 
Correctly.” 


The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Dietz  Lanterns 

You  might  as  well  carry  a  lantern  that 
gives  a  strong,  steady  light  as  to  carry 
the  smoking,  flickering  kind.  They 
don’t  cost  any  more.  Dietz  Cold  Blast 
lanterns  burn  pure,  fresh  air.  That 
accounts  for  the 

Clear  White  Light  of  the 

DIETZ. 

That’s  only  half  of  the  story.  They 
are  safe  and  everybody  says  a  Dietz, 
any  style,  is  the  most  convenient  lan¬ 
tern  made.  You  get  all  these  things 
all  the  time  if  you  buy  a  Dietz.  tIf  your 
dealer  offers  you  some  other  “just  as 
good.”  write  to  us.  We’ll  see  you  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  Dietz. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

62  Laight  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Established  184.0. 


1906. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  simple,  comfortable  breakfast  jacket 
that  can  be  made  of  warm  material  is  the 
one  that  is  sure  to  be  i-n  demand  during 
the  Winter.  Illustrated  is  one  of  the  lat¬ 
est  models  that  is  well  adapted  both  to 
eiderdown  and  to  the  lighter  weight  ma¬ 
terials,  and  which  is  becoming  and  attrac¬ 
tive  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  absolutely 
simple.  As  illustrated  cardinal  red  eider¬ 
down  flannel  is  bound  with  satin  ribbon  of 
the  same  color,  but  finish  is  always  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  individual  preference  and  taste.  The 
essential  characteristics  of  the  jacket  are 
its  lack  of  fulness,  its  becoming  lines  and 
its  sleeves  that  are  suggestive  of  the  leg- 


o’-mutton  sort.  The  jacket  is  made  with 
fronts,  backs  and  sidebacks,  so  being 
shaped  well  to  the  figure,  and  is  finished 
at  the  front  edge  with  an  applied  piece, 
which  can  be  bound  or  simply  stitched  as 
liked.  At  the  neck  is  a  comfortable  roll¬ 
over  collar  that  also  is  becoming  and  the 
sleeves  are  made  with  upper  and  under 
portions,  and  arc  finished  with  roll-over 
cuffs.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  is  314  yards  27,  or 
2)4  yards  36  inches  wide,  with  5)4  yards 
of  ribbon  to  trim  as  illustrated.  The  pat¬ 
tern  5209  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36, 
38,  40.  42,  44  and  46  inch  bust  measure; 
price  10  cents. 

The  circular  skirt  is  a  pronounced  and 
notable  favorite  of  the  season  for  young 
girls  as  well  as  for  the  grown  folk.  This 
one  is  adapted  to  plaid,  striped  and  plain 
materials  equally  well,  inasmuch  as  it  can 
be  made  either  with  or  without  the  seam 
at  the  centre  front.  In  addition  to  being 


6207  Misses’  Circular  Skirt,  12  to  16  years. 


one  of  the  most  fashionable  of  all  models 
it  has  the  merit  of  being  exceedingly  eco¬ 
nomical  and  requires  rather  less  material 
than  almost  any  other  sort.  The  skirt  can 
be  made  in  either  one  or  two  pieces,  as  it 
is  seamed  or  left  plain  at  the  center  front, 
and  can  be  laid  in  inverted  plaits  at  the 
back  or  cut  off  and  finished  in  habit  style 
as  may  be  liked.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  (14  years) 
is  4)4  yards  27,  2)4  yards  44  or  2)4  yards 
52  inches  wide.  The  pattern  5207  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  girls  of  12,  14  and  16  years  of 
age;  price  10  cents. 


A  Leaf  from  the  Sunshine  Room 

A  few  years  ago  I  wrote  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  describing  the  sunshine  room  that 
was  built  for  my  mother,  where  she  spent 
many  happy  hours  caring  for  her  flowers 
through  the  cold  Winter  days.  Having 
a  southern  exposure  it  caught  all  the  sun¬ 
shine,  and  loving  all  the  plants  alike,  she 
moved  them  about  from  place  to  place,  so 
they  all  received  a  share.  Our  florist  said 
that  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  her  success. 
He  claims  that  taking  a  plant  pot  up  and 
setting  it  down  again,  makes  it  grow.  It 
may  be  that  they  need  exercise  in  order  to 
start  circulation:  they  certainly  get  h  from 
nature,  when  the  wind  blows.  Friends 


said  that  anything  would  grow  for  my 
mother;  she  had  only  to  break  a  slip,  place 
it  in  a  glass  of  water  or  plant  it  in  earth; 
it  began  to  grow  immediately.  She  not 
only  tended  them  carefully  through  the 
day,  but  tucked  them  all  up  to  bed  every 
cold  night.  Not  a  leaf  was  left  out  in  the 
cold.  She  not  only  drew  down  the  shades 
between  them  and  the  glass,  but  had  some 
light  wooden  frames  made  which  she  cov¬ 
ered  with  several  thicknesses  of  paper 
(kite  fashion)  and  every  cold  night  in 
midwinter  she  slipped  these  frames  down 
behind  them,  so  that  frost  or  cold  wind 
could  not  find  a  crack  to  enter.  1  little 
thought  that  her  mantle  would  fall  on  me 
so  soon,  and  last  Winter  I  actually  tried 
to  shake  it  off  and  give  them  away,  only 
keeping  out  a  few.  But  when  the  man 
of  the  house  insisted  on  buying  and  bring¬ 
ing  home  Chrysanthemums  in  full  bloom, 
to  fill  up  the  empty  spaces,  my  conscience 
troubled  me,  and  when  during  the  dry 
Summer  he  made  flower  beds  and  bought 
tulips.  Verbenas,  roses  and  Coleus  to  fill 
them,  and  helped  water  them,  I  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  as  long  as  we  had  to 
keep  up  the  pretence,  we  might  as  well  go 
the  whole  figure.  So  last  Fall  I  rooted 
new  slips  of  geraniums,  transplanted 
Oxalis,  smilax  and  Begonias,  callas,  prim¬ 
roses,  heliotrope,  double  Petunias,  carna¬ 
tions,  etc.  These,  with  asparagus  and 
sword  ferns,  to  say  nothing  of  40  pots  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  full  bloom,  filled  our 
room  pretty  full. 

The  Chrysanthemums  made  a  fine  show 
in  October  and  November,  and  when  peo¬ 
ple  admired  I  had  to  confess  that  they 
belong  to  the  man  of  the  house.  We  have 
several  beautiful  varieties.  We  are  also 
trying  to  keep  several  varieties  of  Coleus 
over,  though  we  have  never  had  very 
good  success  keeping  them.  I  may  send 
in  a  better  report  of  them  later,  after 
Chrysanthemums  go  down  cellar,  and  their 
place  is  filled  with  other  things,  though  we 
can  hardly  hope  to  have  another  such 
flower  show,  unless  it  be  in  early  Spring, 
when  the  long  sunny  days  call  forth  buds 
in  such  profusion. 

After  trying  many  recommended  reme¬ 
dies  for  destroying  plant  lice,  last  year  I 
hit  on  a  very  simple  and  effective  one 
(which  “my  grandmother  used  to  make”)  ; 
that  was  the  washday  suds.  I  first  tried 
sprinkling  powdered  tobacco  leaves  in  the 
pots,  and  tobacco  tea  and  smoking  with 
tobacco,  but  simple  soapsuds  proved  the 
best.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  shower  plants 
in  the  house,  without  slopping  a  good 
deal ;  but  I  solved  the  problem  by  taking 
them  into  the  kitchen,  and  holding  them 
over  the  edge  of  one  tub  while  I  dipped 
the  suds  from  another  and  gave  each  plant 
a  good  sousing.  It  is  possible  in  this  way 
to  wash  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  as 
well  as  the  upper  side,  and  every  louse 
was  washed  off,  as  well  as  dust,  so  that 
the  entire  foliage  was  cleaned  and  re¬ 
freshed.  and  given  a  fresh  start.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  so  satisfactory  that  it  gives  me 
pretty  good  courage  tiiis  year.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  do  it  oftener  than  once  a 
month  or  maybe  once  in  two  months. 

ALICE  E.  1'INNEY. 


The  Bookshelf. 

Minna,  Wife  of  the  Young  Rabbi,  by 
Wilhelmina  Wittigschiager.  This  is  a 
story  of  Russian  life  among  the  poor  Jews, 
and  the  first  half  of  the  book,  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  this  class,  is  extremely  impres¬ 
sive.  It  shows  close  personal  knowledge 
of  life  in  a  Russian  Hebrew  village,  the 
poverty  and  suffering,  and  the  mediaeval 
point  of  view,  and  is  written  with  a  direct 
simplicity  that  conveys  deep  feeling.  The 
latter  part  of  the  book,  which  is  sensa¬ 
tional  in  the  extreme,  is  very  unconvinc¬ 
ing,  and  crudely  written.  Published  by 
the  Consolidated  Retail  Booksellers,  New 
York;  price  $1.50. 

A  PALE-FACED  GIRL 
wants  more  red  in  her  blood. 
If  subject  to  dizziness,  faint¬ 
ing  and  shortness  of  breath 
on  slight  exertion,  no  doubt 
remains.  Your  doctor  will 
confirm  this.  Her  food  is 
not  nourishing  her;  she  needs 
a  change.  The  best  change 
and  the  best  nourishment  she 
can  get  is  Scott’s  Emulsion. 
Her  food  soon  has  the  upper 
hand;  her  blood  is  enriched; 
her  color  returns.  We  never 
yet  heard  of  a  pale-faced  girl 
who  didn't  get  new  strength, 
new  vigor  and  new  color  from 
Scott’s  Emulsion. 

SCOTT  &.  BOWNE,  400  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


WIARD  WASHER  FREE 

Weletyonrowngoodjudgmentproveour  STANDARD  WASHER  P 
unequalled  in  Washing  Machine  construction.  It  washes  more  com-  f  y« 
pletely  and  thoroughly  than  can  be  accomplished  by  any  other  means  , 
because  it  is  the  only  washer  with  a  double  motion,  for  our  Patented 
Rib  Construction  carries  the  clothes  back  and  forth  without  the  slightest 
injury,  giving  them  a  wringing,  twisting  motion  not  obtainable  in  any 
other  way.  Rotating  in  opposite  directions,  its  unique  rib  compart. 

_  ments  forces  streams  of  water  in  and  through  the  dirtiest 

clothes  completely,  and  this  action  is  more  akin  to  the  scientific  machinery 
employed  in  modern  steam  laundries  than  has  ever  before  appeared.  We  guar¬ 
antee  the  WIARD  STANDARD  WASHER  the  easiest, and  Most  Rapid 
Washer,  and  prepay  freight  to  your  station  on  30  days  free  trial  to  prove 
it,  with  the  privilege  of  returning  at  our  expense  if  you  are  at  all  dissatis¬ 
fied,  and  we  know  you  won’t  be.  Don’t  delay;  write  today.  “It  supplants 
them  all. 

WIARD  MFC.  CO.,  264West  Ave.,  East  Avon,  N.  Y. 


CDDYSTONt 
PRINTS 


Simpson  -  Eddystone 

Silver  Greys 

Beautiful  and  varied  patterns  for  taste¬ 
ful  dresses,  adapted  to  all  ages  and  fancies 
— from  plain  quiet  designs  to  elaborate 
and  striking  figures.  All  fast  color  on 
finest  quality  of  cloth. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Simpson-  Eddy  stone  Silver  Greys. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


SEND  US 
A  COW, 

Steer,  Bull  or  Horso  hide, 
Calf  skin,  Dog  skin,  or  any 
otherkiudofhide  orskin,and 
let  us  tan  it  with  the  hair  on, 
soft, light, odorless  and  moth¬ 
proof,  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or 
gloves. 

But  first  get  our  Catalogue  giving 
prices,  and  our  shipping  tags  and 
instructions  so  as  to  avoid  mistakes. 
Wo  also  manufacture  and  sell  direct 
to  consumer,  Calloway  and  other  fur 
coats  and  robes.  Prices  given  in 
catalog.  We  buy  raw  furs  but  no 
ginseng.  Ask  for  raw  fur  price  list. 


THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FDR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MRS.  WINSLOW’S 

SOOTHING  SYRUP 


has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their  1 
children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years.  < 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  ( 
nil  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  bei  ' 
remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


, ATE  NT  SECURED 


POR  FEE  RETURNED.  Illustrated  Guide 
Book  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  free  to 
any  address.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World’s  Progress.  Sample  Copy  Free. 

Evans,  Wilkens&  Co.,  791  FSt., Washington,  D.C. 


BETTER  THAN  AN  INSTITUTE— Our  School 
Proposition  for  Farmers’  Families.  School  Aoency, 
Room  1,  255  W.  104th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Enclose 
stamp  for  booklet. 


35T  YOUR  IDEAS 

$100,000  offered  for  one  In¬ 
vention;  $8,500  for  another. 
Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and 

"What  to  Invent”  sent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  your 
(  patent  for  sale  at  our  expense. 

Chandlee  &  Chandlee,  Patent  Attorneys, 
979  F-  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


INCREASE 
YOUR 
PROFITS. 

Get  your  “RUSH  MARKET  REPORTS” 
in  “RUSH  TIME.” 

One  market  tip  in  a  single  night  will  often  save  you 
the  cost  of  your  ’phone  for  a  whole  year. 

WILLIAMS 

FARM  TELEPHONES 

are  a  necessity,  not  a  luxury — they  are  for  business — 
to  call  the  doctor  for  ordering  supplies  and  sup¬ 
port  the  social  circuit  of  the  country. 

The  WILLIAMS  TELEPHONE  saves  time  and 
money.  Insures  permanent  service.  Durable  and 
easy  to  maintain.  You  can  build  your  own  line — we 
furnish  telephone  and  ail  line  material. 

Write  to-day  for  our  Novelette  “Over  the  Wire,” 
and  complete  information. 

The  Williams  Telephone  &  Supply  Co., 

7S  Central  Avenue,  Cleveland,  O. 


^  Widen 
The  Circle 

There  is  no  better  way  for  the  rarm- 
er  to  widen  the  circle  of  his  influence 
than  to  join  with  his  neighbors  in  build-  ^ 
ing  a  telephone  line.  It  extends  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  circle  and  enables  each  one  to 
fe,  receive  advantages  that  cannot  be  had  in 
g|}  any  other  way.  The  cost  is  meager  com- 
W  pared  with  the  benefits  of  a  good  tele- 


Telephones 

K9@a<«ssB^rf  are  tiseq  on  nearjy  aii  farmers’  lines  because  they 
have  been  found  to  be  the  most  suitable  tele- 
phones  for  that  purpose.  It  don’t  pay  to  experi¬ 
ment  when  you  can  get  Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephones  and  be  sure  of  good  service.  Start  off  with  the 
best  and  your  line  will  always  work  satisfactorily.  You  A 
k  will  also  avoid  the  expense  of  changing  instruments  J 

in  a  few  months.  Book  102  I,  “How  the  Tele-  f  A 

phone  Helps  the  Farmer,”  tells  how  to  or- 
ganize,  build,  and  operate  a  farmer’s 
line.  It’s  free,  and  every  farmer 
should  have  a  copy. 


Address 

Nearest 

Office 


Write 
For  Book 
Today 

STROMBERG-CARLSON  TELEPHONE  MFG-  CO. 

IESTER,  N.  Y.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  December  30,  1905,  wholesale  except 
otherwise  noted.  The  prices  of  grain,  butter, 
cheese  and  eggs  are  based  on  the  official  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  Produce  and  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
changes,  with  such  revision  as  outside  deals 
noted  appeal  to  warrant.  Prices  of  other 
products  arc  from  reports  of  dealers,  inqui¬ 
ries  and  observation  of  sales  in  the  various 
market  sections.  Where  possible  these  fig¬ 
ures  are  the  average  of  several  sales. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Duluth 

No.  2,  Red . 

Corn  . 

Oats  . 

Barley  . 

Buckwheat  . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 . 16.00  @16. o0 

No  2 . 14.00  @15.00 

No'.  3  . 12.00  @13.00 

Clover,  mixed  . 10.00  @13.00 

Clover  . 10-00  @12.00 


0 
5 

1.25 


@5.00 
@2.50 
@2.25 
(a  1.90 
@2.00 
@  10 
(a  1.50 
@20.00 
@ 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes.  Bermuda . 3.00 

Long  Island,  best,  180  lbs.  .2.25 

State  and  Jersey . 1.75 

European,  168-lb.  bag . 1.35 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl. 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Cabbage,  ton . 14.00 

Celery,  dozen  .  15  @  50 

Chicory  and  escarol,  bbl . 3.00  @4.00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 2.00  @6.00 

Kale,  bbl .  75  @1.00 

Lettuce,  Vi -bbl.  basket . 1.00  @5.00 

Onions,  white,  bbl . 2.50  @0.00 

Yellow  . 2.00  @2.50 

Red  . 1.50  @1.75 

Green  Peas  and  beans,  basket.  1.50  @4.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 1.00  @2.00 

Squash,  bbl .  75  @1.00 

Turnips,  bbl .  50  @1.00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens  .  10%  @  11 


—  @ 

94% 

—  @ 

93  % 

—  @ 

50 

—  @ 

37 

—  @ 

45 

—  @ 

63 

Straw,  long  rye. 


—  @13.00 


FEED. 

Spring  Bran .  — 

Middlings  . 18.00 

Red  Dog .  — 

Cottonseed  meal .  — 

Linseed  meal .  — 


@17.60 

@20.00 

@322.10 

@30.00 

@31.50 


MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.71  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  per  quart  at  20-cent 
zone  points  where  there  are  no  additional 
station  charges. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best . 

Lower  grades  .  18 

State  Dairy .  10 

Imitation  Creamery .  18 

Factory  .  1 0  %  @ 

Packing  Sitock .  14 

CHEESE. 

Full  creamery,  fancy . 

Fair  to  good .  12 

Light  skims .  — 

■Pull  skims .  3 

EGGS. 

Selected,  white  fancy .  36 

Selected,  white,  choice.  . 

Best  mixed  colors.. .  29 

Lower  grades .  1 

Western  and  southern.  .. 

Storage  .  18 

BEANS 

Marrow  . 2.50 

Medium  . 

Pea  . _ 

Red  kidney... . 2 

White  kidney . 3 

Yellow  Eye . . . 1  „ 

Black  Turtle  Soup . 3.50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy....  11 

Evap.,  choice .  — 

Evap..  com  to  prime .  i 

Sun-dried  .  5 

Chops.  100  lbs .  — 

Cores  and  skins,  100  lbs.  ...  — 

Cherries  .  14 

Raspberries  .  — 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples.  Winesap.  McIntosh, 

Spitz,  King.  Greening.  .  . .  2.50 

Spy  . 2.50 

Baldwin  and  York . 2.;>0 

Pears,  Kieffer.  bbl . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  qt... 

HOFS. 

Prime  to  choice .  16 

Common  to  fair .  10 

Olds  .  5 

German,  1905  .  30 

HOTHOUSE  GOODS. 

Cucumbers,  choice,  dozen . 1.00 

I.ettuce,  dozen .  00 

Mushrooms,  lb .  10 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 2.00 

Tomatoes,  lb .  10 


25 

@  25% 

18 

@  23 

16 

@)  23 

18 

@  20 

16V.@  17% 

14 

@  16% 

@  14 

12 

@)  13 

— 

@  11 

3 

@  5 

36 

@  38 

33 

m  35 

29 

@  32 

17 

@  25 

25 

@  32 

18 

@  21 

@3.10 

— 

@2.15 

— 

@1.80 

@2.80 

@3.60 

@1.80 

@3.60 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


12 
io  % 
9  % 

7 


,  2  00 
.12.00 
. .  30 


@13.10 
@2.10 
@  15 

@  27 


@5.00 

@4.50 

@4.00 

@3.00 

@15.00 

@  50 


@  19 
@  15 


5  @ 


@  40 


@1.50 
@1.00 
@  50 
@3.00 
@  30 


Fowls  . . 

Roosters  . 

Turkeys  . 

.  12 

@ 

@ 

12 

8 

15 

Ducks,  pair . 

.  60 

. 1.25 

if  1 

80 

Pigeons,  pair . 

@ 

25 

DRESSED 
Turkeys,  best . . 

POULTRY. 
.  21 

@ 

22 

Fair  to  good . 

.  17 

0) 

20 

Chickens,  fancy . 

@ 

22 

Fair  to  goou . 

.  16 

@ 

20 

Fowls  . 

.  13 

@ 

14 

Ducks  . 

.  14 

@ 

15 

Geese  . 

.  12 

@ 

13 

Squabs,  dozen  . 

. 1.75 

@2. 

.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 


Calves,  prime .  — 

Common  to  good .  8 

Pork  .  7 

Roasting  Pigs . 12 

FURS. 

Black  Bear . 15.00 

Cubs  and  yearlings .  5.00 

Badger  .  00 

Otter  . 15.00 

Beaver  .  5.00 

Red  Fox .  2.00 

Fisher  .  0.00 

Wolf,  Timber .  3.00 


@ 

| 

@ 

@ 


11  % 
11 
7  % 
12  V. 


@20.00 
@  1 0.00 
@  1.00 
@  20.00 
(ll  'Mill 

@)  4.00 
8.00 
1.00 


@ 

@ 


Wolverine  . 

6.00 

@ 

7.00 

Lynx  . 

@ 

s.oo 

Wild  Cat . 

50 

@ 

80 

Marten,  dark . 

10.00 

@: 

25.00 

Skunk,  black . 

1 .50 

@ 

1.75 

Half  striped . 

1.25 

@ 

1.40 

Striped  . 

50 

@ 

65 

White  . 

25 

(Q) 

30 

Raccoon  . 

60 

(a) 

1.40 

Opossum  . 

25 

@ 

45 

Mink  . 

@ 

5.00 

Muskrat,  Winter . 

15 

@ 

18 

Fall  . 

10 

@ 

12 

TOBACCO. 

Connecticut  broadleaf  filler.  . 

.  5 

@ 

10 

Wrappers  . 

@ 

75 

N.  Y.  State  fillers . 

0 

7 

Fine  and  selections . 

.  20 

@ 

25 

Pennsylvania  broadleaf . 

@ 

9 

Va.  shipping,  com.  lugs . 

Good  lugs . 

6 

.  6% 

0 

0 

6% 

7 

Com.  to  med.  leaf . 

.  7% 

@ 

8% 

Good  to  fine  leaf . 

.  10 

@ 

12 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  named  are  for  car  lots;  single  hag 
lots  10  to  25  per  cent  higher. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  ton .  —  @52.00 

Muriate  of  Potash .  —  @42.00 

Dried  Blood .  —  @55.00 

Ivainlt .  —  @12.00 

Acid  Phosphate .  —  @14.00 

WILD  GINSENf 


Northern  . . 

@7.25 

LIVE  STOCK. 

0  5.50 

Calves  .... 

@  9  50 

Sheep  . 

@5.25 

Lambs  .... 

@8.25 

s 


DeLOACH  PATENT 

Avoid  imitators  and  infringers  nnd  buy  the  Genuine.  Saw 
Mills.  4  H.  1’.  and  up.  Shingle,  Planing,  Lath  and  Oorn 
Mills;  four  Stroke  Hay  Presses.  Water  Wheels. 
Catalog  free.  Wo  pay  the  freight. 

DeLOACU  MILL  M’F’U.  CO„  Box  303.  Atlanta,  (Is. 


AW  MILL 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants/ 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
OUR  SPECIALTIES  : 


Game, 

1  Poultry 

Mushroom*, 

Furs, 

I  Calves 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

1  Hot  House  LamosJ 

Fancy  Bgg». 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited" 

34  <fc  36  Little  12th  St..  New  York. 

SUMMER  BOARDING  HOUSE, 

on  Fisher’s  Island,  accommodates  about  100,  with  9 
acres.  A  popular  resort  reached  by  boat  or  rail  from 
New  York  City.  Completely  furnished,  including  bed¬ 
ding,  table  and  kitchen.  Small  amount  of  cash  re¬ 
quired.  It  is  a  chance  of  a  lifetime.  Former  owners 
just  retired  with  a  fortune.  Address 

SUMMER 

Box  739, 


HOUSE, 

New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE.— A  15  H.  P.  Frick  Portable  Engine.  20 
H.  P.  Boiler,  good  as  new;  used  only  a  short  time. 
Also,  a  19-inch  Ohio  Cutter  and  Blower,  Including  40 
feet  of  HHnch  pipe,  rlso  in  good  condition.  Address, 
SLOANE  BBOS  ,  White  Lake.  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

USE  Hubbard’s  Window  Sasli  Look  (Pat  1899). 

Best  is  the  cheapest.  Write  for  terms  to  J).  8. 
Hubbard  Son  &  Co.,  259  Third  Ave..  Bay  Shore.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  POSITION. 


Young  married  man  age 
30,  10  years  active  exper¬ 
ience  in  all  branches  farming.  Fruits  and  trucking  a 
specialty.  Hood  milker  not  afraid  of  work.  Capable 
of  taking  charge.  References  as  to  character  and 
ability.  Address  at  once  H.  K.  Lank,  Seaford,  Del. 


SHIP 


your  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry, 
Apples,  etc.,  to  the  Oldest  Commission 
House  in  New  York.  Established  1838. 

E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

Experienced  Poultryman  Wanted, 

Will  pay  a  very  good  salary  and  guarantee  20*  of 
the  profits  to  a  man  who  has  had  a  thorough  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  Egg  Business,  and  can  show  the  best  of 
references  from  a  well-known  firm.  Must  be  a  go-a¬ 
head.  It  will  be  a  waste  of  time  for  any  other  to  apply. 

LOUIS  A.  RIPLEY,  Litchfield,  Conn. 

Virginia  Farms 

FREE  CATALOGUE  of  Splendid  Bargains* 
R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  C<)„  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Learn  to  be  a  Watchmaker. 

The  Horologioal  Department  of  Bradley  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  Peoria,  III.,  teaches  Watch¬ 
making.  Jewelry,  Engraving,  Optics,  Fullest 
equipment  and  most  thorough  instruction  in  America. 
No  previous  training  required.  A  few  months  fits 
one  to  earn  large  salary.  Students  come  from  every 
part  of  The  United  States,  from  Europe,  and  South 
America.  Open  all  the  year.  Enter  at  any  time. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  Learn  the  best  trade 
at  the  best  place. 


An 
Open 
Secret 


It  is  an  open  secret  among  poultry 
raisers  who  have  been  successful  that 
food  Is  not  all  that  makes  hens  lay.  Often¬ 
times  even  the  greatest  care  and  attention  to 
proper  feeding  will  not  produce  eggs  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Such  a  condition  is  invariably 
due  to  digestivedifficultiesand  sometimes  disease. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  meets  this  condition. 

It  is  a  tonic,  increasing  the  powers  of  digestion,  sup¬ 
plying  iron  for  the  blood,  cleansing  the  liver,  arousing 
the  egg-producing  organs,  reddening  the  comb  and 
brightening  the  feathers. 

DR.  HESS 
Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 

is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D„  D.  V.  S.).  In  addition  to  Increasing  egg 
production  it  cures  and  prevents  poultry  diseases.  Besides  being  atonic  ^ 
it  has  a  special  property  peculiar  to  itself— that  of  destroying 
infection,  the  source  of  so  many  poultry  diseases.  It  bears  the 
indorsement  of  leading  poultry  associations  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Costs  but  a  penny  a 
day  for  about  thirty  fowls,  and  is  sold  on  a 
written  guarantee 


11-2  lbs.  25c  , 

mull  or  expres.  40c 
5  lbs.  60c  < 

12  lbs.  #1.85 
25  lbs.  pall  #2.50  1 

Send  two  cents  for  Dr. 
Hess  48-page  Poul¬ 
try  Book,  free. 


Except  in  Canada 
and  extreme 
West  and 
South. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 

Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lias. 


To  Raw  Fur  Shippers  and  Trappers. 

For  reliable  prices  on  RAW  FURS  and  GINSENG, 
send  two-eent  stamp  to  LEMUEL  BLACK,  Lock 
Box  48,  Hightstown,  N.  J.  Prices  ready  about 
December  1st.  No  curiosity  seekers  answered. 

ATT  E  N T I O  N 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  Specialty. 
International  Labor  Exchange,  103  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y 


$5  TO  $20  AN  ACRE 

is  the  price  paid  to-day  for  rich  lands  in  Tennessee 
suitable  for  raising  Cotton,  Wheat.  Potatoes,  Hay, 
Grasses,  Vegetables,  Fine  Stock,  etc.  Climate  the 
best  in  the  world,  with  conditions  of  health  unsur¬ 
passed.  Values  increasing,  For  free  literaturo  write 

XX.  F.  SMITH, 

Traffic  Manager,  N.  C.  &  St.  Louis  Ry.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Dept.  0. 

WANTED 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

F.  D,  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 

Portland  Cutter 

Only  $16.70 

Wo  Can  Ship  Same  Day  Order  Is 
Received 

This  handsome,  stylish  and  popular  cutter  Is 
made  of  guaranteed  materials  throughout.  The 
body  is  the  latest  style,  30  x  34  Inch,  22-inch  back, 
gives  warmth,  comfort  and  elegance  In  appear- 


ance.  Gear  woods  are  select  air-seasoned,  runners 
are  rock  elm,  steam  bent,  1%  x  %  Inch.  Knees  and 
beams  lbi  x  %  inch,  channel  shoes  Inch, 

braces  clipped  to  knees  and  gears  Ironed  up  very 
strong  and  secure.  Removable  trimmings,  dark 
green  union  cloth  or  whipcord,  as  preferred;  regular 
fluffed  cushion  and  spring  back.  Paint — body  black 
with  fancy  moulding,  gear  and  shafts  Brewster  green 
or  carmine  neatly  striped.  Complete  with  shafts  and 
shifting  bar.  Only  $10.70. 

A  Full  Line  at  Factory  Cost 
These  cutters  are  high  quality,  have  channel 
shoes, removable  upholstery,  audare  fitted  with  good 
shafts  and  quick  shifting  bar,  which  la  held  In  posi¬ 
tion  by  thumb-screw,  can  be  changed  from  one  posi¬ 
tion  to  another  In  a  minute’s  time  and  gives  you 
choice  of  having  horse  travel  straight  ahead  or  at  one 
side.  Remember  this,  more  cutters  are  made  In 
Kalamazoo  than  In  any  other  city  In  the  United  States 
and  when  you  deal  with  us  you  deal  at  headquarters 
and  pay  one  small  profit  only,  to  actual  shop  cost. 

Only  $20.50 

A  favorite  cutter,  ele¬ 
gant  design,  extremely 
substantial,  heavily  ironed, 
well  braced,  wing  dash,  ex¬ 
tra  high  roll  back.  Body  34 
In.  wide,  80  In.  long,  seat  13 
In.  deep,  highly  finished, 
spring  cushion  and  back  removable.  Trimmed  In 
green  cloth  or  whipcord.  Has  carpet,  nickel  arm  and 
dash  rail.  Body  painted  In  black,  striped  with  green 
or  carmine,  gearalso  striped.  Channel  shoes.  This 
cutter  Is  extra  quality,  only  $20.50. 

Only  $21.50 

This  Great  Eastern  Port¬ 
land  Cutter, very  fine,  high¬ 
ly  finished, nicely  trimmed, 
extra  roomy,  easy  riding,  Is 
trimmed  In  heavy  green 
wool  cloth  or  whipcord. 

Body  painted  rich  black, 

striped  with  green  or  carmine,  gear  also  striped. 
Channel  shoes  and  removable  upholstery.  Carpet 
and  all  other  trimmings.  Price  $21.50. 

Select  the  cutter  you  want,  send  us  the  whole 
amount  with  order  or  S3. OO  just  to  show  good  faith 
and  we  will  ship  the  cutter  at  once  on  approval.  If 
satisfied  pay  the  freight  agent  the  balance  due.  If 
It  Is  not  exactly  as  represented,  we  will  pay  freight 
both  ways  and  at  once  refund  your$3.00or  any  other 
amount  you  have  paid  us.  Send  forournew  general 
catalogue  C87.  Full  of  bargains  in  everything  for 
the  farm  and  home. 


L-eo 


L-IOO 


Buffalo 
Robes  $1.00 


ON  APPROVAL 

For  buggy,  sleigh  or  auto¬ 
mobile  there  is  nothing 
finerto  be  had  at  any  price. 
American  Buffalo  Relies  are 
a  thing  of  the  past,  but  we 
offer  the  “KAZOO”  BUFFALO  BORES,  a  substitute  that  has 
every  appearance  and  many  advantages  over  the  genu¬ 
ine  Buffalo  Skin  Robe.  They  are  pliable,  soft,  lined  with  as¬ 
trakhan  and  interlined  with  rubber  cloth,  making  them  ab¬ 
solutely  wind  and  waterproof  and  much  warmer  and  more 
comfortable  than  any  stiff  skin  robe.  These  robes  are  wortn 
$10.00  of  any  man's  money  and  you  will  say  so  when  you  see 
it.  You  cannot  buy  a  more  elegant  appearing  or  more  ser¬ 
viceable  robe  at  $25.00  retail.  We  sell  to  you  direct  at  almost 
factory  cost.  54x52.  .$5.00  64x62.. *6.00  54x72.  ,*T.OO 

Send  $1.00  as  guarantee  of  good  faith.  Pay  the  agent  the  balance 
when  you  get  your  robe.  If  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied, 
tell  the  agent  to  return  it  to  us  at  our  expense  and  we  will  re¬ 
fund  you  your  81.00  and  pay  charges  both  ways. 

Why  not  order  robe  and  cutter  together  and  save 
all  transportation  charges  on  robe— will  pack  It 
under  seat  of  cutter  and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

CASH  SUPPLY  &  MFG.  CO. 

67 1  Lawrence  Sq KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


1906. 

PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

We  have  just  completed  our  bookkeep¬ 
er’s  statement  of  the  business  done  during 
the  last  business  year,  and  following  our 
usual  custom  we  report  the  result  to  our 
subscribers.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  previous  year  as  reported  this  time 
last  year  was  the  largest  i-:i  the  history  of 
the  paper,  the  increase  over  previous 
years  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  20  per 
cent.  The  record  just  closed  for  1905 
shows  an  increase  in  subscriptions  of  13.3 
per  cent  over  the  record  year  of  1904. 
The  increase  of  advertising  was  11.5  per 
cent.  The  total  increase  of  business  was 
11.1  per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  and 
the  net  increase  was  4.4  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  for  every  $11  of  increase  of 
earnings  for  the  last  year,  subscribers  got 
back  $~  in  improvements  of  the  paper  and 
in  the  distribution  of  “The  Business  Hen” 
and  other  ways.  We  propose  to  continue 
this  policy  of  making  the  paper  and  the 
service  better  from  year  to  year  as  the 
earnings  warrant.  We  are  more  anxious 
to  publish  the  best  paper  and  to  have  the 
best  served  subscribers  than  we  are  to 
have  the  largest  net  balance  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

We  continue  to  get  inquiries  about  the 
safety  and  wisdom  of  investing  small 
sums  in  the  stocks  of  companies  promoted 
by  different  brokers.  Our  attention  has 
not  been  called  to  any  that  we  would  in¬ 
vest  in  ourselves.  The  following  letter 
shows  one  feature  of  such  apparently 
tempting  investments : 

This  letter  is  sent  you  to  encourage  your 
position  in  the  W.  M.  Ostrander  matter.  On 
January  2.  I  sent  him  $20  as  the  first 
monthly  instalment  on  two  shares  of  stock. 
Shortly  afterward,  I  wrote  him  saying  that 
1  could  not  continue  my  payments  and  asked 
him  to  send  back  my  money  after  keeping  out 
enough  to  pay  him  for  all  his  bother,  etc. 
lie  would  not  do  so  and,  after  having  written 
to  him  a  good  many  times,  I  have  now 
given  up.  w.  w.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  receive  a  great  many  inquiries  about 
concerns  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
whose  advertising  we  are  not  carrying  and 
would  not  carry.  The  following  is  a  fair 
sample  of  such  inquiries: 

Can  you  tell  me  as  to  the  responsibility  of 
— — —  seedsman  and  mail  order  house  of 
- .  I  do  not  find  his 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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oect  to  make  it  fine  enough  to  drill.  Such 
manure  well  dried  out  with  plaster  forms 
dry  hard  chunks  which  can  be  crushed  or 
smashed  in  a  mill.  You  will  be  obliged  to 
sift  such  manure  in  order  to  drill  it.  We 
do  not  attempt  to  make  it  so  tine  unless  it  is 
to  be  mixed  with  chemicals.  We  use  roaa 
dust,  sifted  coal  ashes  or  dry  sand  mixed 
with  one-third  wood  ashes. 


Choice  Stock  for  Sa  le.— Rocks,  Wy  a  n  dottes,  Leghorns 
Miuorcas,  Turkeys,  Ducks  and  Guineas.  Also  Lice 
Killing  Nest  Eggs,  sample  mailed.  5c.;  dozen.  50c. 
Agents  wanted.  Pine  Tree  Farm,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


responsibility 
order  house 
ad.  in  The  R. 
O.  K.  simply  advise  me 
on  enclosed  postal  and 
names,  and  I  will  know 

.SUlJSCIUBEIf. 


Smooth  Hochs 

When  Veterinaries  Fail. 

Madison,  Ill.,  April  21,  1905. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Enosburg  Falls.  Vt. 

Gentlemen:— I  have  a  very 
valuable  pacing  mare;  she 
bruised  her  hind  leg  at  the 
hock  joint  In  the  stall,  causing 
a  callous  growth.  I  tried  sev¬ 
eral  veterinaries  and  they  did 
no  good  with  medicines  and  I 
did  not  want  a  surgical  opera¬ 
tion.  One  bottle  of  your  Spavin 
Cure  did  the  work  so  easy. 

L.  M.  MEAD. 

Kendall's 

Spavin  Cure 

has  no  equal  for  cure  of  Spavin*,  Ringbones, 
Curbs,  Splints,  Bone  Crowths  or  Lameness. 

PRICE  SI ;  6  for  S5.  Greatest  known  liniment 
forfamily  use.  All  druggists  sell  it.  Accept  no 
substitute.  The  great  book,  "A  Treatise  or  the 
Horse, "free  from  druggists  or 

Dr,  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 
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Var’s  Poultry,  Pig  ons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Gats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book.  10c 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  UEUGEY.Box8,Telford.Pr 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  Ringlet  strain, 
good  ones  $1.50  to  $0.00  each,  if  ordered  soon. 

J.  VV.  COX,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

Berkshire  pigs  $5  up, pairs  not  related.  W.  H.  turkeys. 

B  <  Irpington  cockerels,  B.  R.Pullets  and  cockerels, 
female  collie  pups.  Stock  pure.  Lothers.  Lack,  Pa. 


r 


THE  CHAMPION 

Sweepstakes  animal  at  the  recent 
Fat  Stock  Show  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
was  owned,  by  me  and  fitted  with 
the  aid  of 

CRESCENT 
STOCK  FOOD 

As  a  promoter  of  thrift  and  aid  to 
digestion  it  has  no  equal.  You  had 
better  give  it  a  trial.  You  can’t 
aff  .rd  not  to. 

Send  to-day  for  free  sample  and  prices. 

CHARLES  BUCHAN, 

STANLEY,  N.  Y. 


Barred,  Buff  and  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  B.  &.  W. 

Miuorcas  and  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 
$,'1  each,  $7.50  for  trio.  Eggs  $2  for  15,  $11.75  for  30,  $5 
for  45.  Duck  eggs  $1.50  for  11,  $2.75  for  22,  $5  for  44. 
Edward  G.  Noonan.  Marietta,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penna. 


BLUE  RIBBON 

Strain  of  choice  Plymouth  Rocks.  Fine  Barred  Pullet- 
bred  Cockerels  for  sale.  Also,  pairs,  trios,  and  breed¬ 
ing  peiis.  H.  C.  HAND,  Amagansett,  N.  Y. 


A  Lady  can  hold  him.  Prof.  J.Q.  Beery 


‘of  the  BEE R V  BIT 
TOUR  OITS  IN  ONE 

Cores  Kickers,  Kunnwajs,  Pullers, 
Sheers,  etc.  Send  for  Bit  on  Ten 
Days’  Trial  and  circular  showing 
the  four  distinct  ways  of  using  it. 

Pleasant  H1U,  Ohio, 


COLLIE  PUPS, 

R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS, 

WALTER  SHERMAN,  25  Boulevard,  Newport,  R.I. 


FINK  ONES, 
BARGAINS. 

HENS, 

PULLETS. 


COLLIE  PUPS— BROOD  BITCHES  All  pedigreed, 

AlsoDogatStud.  Ralph  Sherman, South  Haven, Mich 


N.-Y.  If  he  is  not 
to  keep  my  money 
no  need  to  mention 
what  it  means. 

Maine. 

We  do  not.  give  the  names  of  such  par¬ 
ties  because  we  have  not  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  to  justify  us  in  a  public  charge 
against  them,  but  our  investigations  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  entirely 
safe  for  a  farmer  to  send  them  an  advance 
remittance,  and  for  this  reason  we  sim¬ 
ply  refuse  the  advertising  when  it  is  of¬ 
fered  and  say  nothing  about  it.  What  is 
the  use  of  dealing  with  houses  of  doubtful 
integrity  and  questioned  responsibility 
when  you  have  so  many  entirely  trust¬ 
worthy  houses  to  patronize?  In  making 
these  inquiries  some  of  our  people  seem 
to  apologize  for  doing  so.  I  here  is  no 
occasion  for  this.  Our  business  is  to  be 
of  service  to  the  subscribers  of  the  paper. 
We  do  not  feel  that  our  whole  duty  is 
done  when  we  get  out  and  mail  you  52 
issues  of  the  paper  yearly.  We  want  to 
make  every  issue  of  some  real  value  to 
you,  and  when  there  is  any  extra  service 
we  can  render  it  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to 
do  so.  If  you  are  uncertain  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  ask,  and  your  inquiry  will  have 
prompt  attention. 

Here  is  one  of  hundreds  of  letters  now 
coming  to  us  every  day: 

Copy  of  “The  Farmer's  Garden”  received 
yesterday.  1  am  delighted  with  the  compact, 
comprehensive  little  hook  and  beg  to  thank 
you  for  the  same.  s.  B. 

R.  I.  College,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

The  book  is  going  out  every  day  in  cart 
loads.  Yours  will  go  the  day  your  re¬ 
newal  is  received.  Send  the  renewal  to¬ 
day  and  see  how  quick  you  will  get  the 
book  back. 

Fining  Hen  Manure. 

In  using  dry  sawdust  to  dry  droppings, 
will  it  be  objectionable  to  grind  up  for  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  sow  with  grain  drill?  Where 
can  I  get  a  good  and  yet  economical  hath 
dust  for  poultry?  H.  B.  N. 

Maryland. 

We  have  had  no  experience  in  trying  to 
fine  such  hen  manure,  but  should  hardly  ex- 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa, 


Choice  W,  Holland  and  Buff  Turkeys. 

HARRY  PROUTY,  Cumberland,  Ohio. 


RE  BRED  BLACK  TURKEYS,  R,  C.  B. 

egliorn  cockerels,  and  ferrets,  at  SHADY  LAWN 
FERRET  FARM,  New  London,  Ohio. 


FJR 

Le 


Dronze  Turkeys,  Wolf  strain.  Extra  size  and  plmn- 
age,  mated  not  akin ;  from  N.  Y.  winners.  Holstein 
cattle  ail  ages.  Fulmer  G.  Decker,  So.  Montrose,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE.— Purebred  Barred  and  W.  Plymouth 
Rock  Cockerels,  $2.00  each.  Eggs  in  season. 

W.  C.  GOODING,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


R 


EGISTERKD  ANGORA  GOATS.— Pairs  or 
trios.  REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 
Write  for  prices  and  information. 
MELROSE  STOCK  FARM,  Uincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


LEARN  POULTRY  CULTURE 


V/e  can  teach  you  thoroughly,  successfully.  Our 
original,  personal  corresjxmdcnce  course  of  in¬ 
struction  is  interesting,  practical,  costs  but  little. 
A  safe  guide  to  beginners,  invaluable  to  old 
poultry  raisers.  We  teach  you  how  to  make  any 
plot  of  ground, large  or  small,  pay  a  sure  dividend 
of  from  25  to  50  per  cent  on  the  investment.  Indivi¬ 
dual  attention  given  each  student.  Write  for  free  bookie*, 
telling  how  to  make  poultry  pay.  Columbia  School  o; 
Poultry  Culture,  77  Harvey  Bldg.,  Waterville,  N.  Y. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 


FOR  SALE 

Michigan 


Brown  Leghorn  Ckls.  of  great  egg- producing  strains 
also  collie  pups.  NELSON  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa 


PISO'S  CURE  FOR 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good. 
Use  in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


are  raised  in  one  month; 
bring  big  prices.  Money 
makers  tor  poultrymen, 
farmers,  women, 
nnr  Frf.r  Book  and  learn  this 


SQUABS 


POULTRY 


ooooooooo 

We  keep  ev-| 

_  _  _ _ _  erything  in  the< 

POULTRY  LINE— Fencing,  Feed,  Incu-, 
bators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— < 
it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you, 
our  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the, 
asking— it's  worth  having.  ,  _  < 

Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

goep  :  26  &  28  Vescy  Street.  New  York  City.  Q 

oooooooooooooooooooooooocO 


extra  nice.  BARRED  and 
j  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS,  the  best  pure  stock. 

J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  prize  stock,  A  few  good  birds. 
C.  GORDON,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


MALE  AND  FE¬ 
MALE  ELK  at 

School  for  the  Deaf.  Flint,.  Michi"»-. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S,  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N,  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  Catalogue 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  D.  41.  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

ROSE  Comb  B.  Leghorns  exclusively:  pure  bred 
cockerels  at  reasonable  prices,  thrifty  and  farm 
range.  I.  O.  HAWKINS,  Chester,  N.  Y. 

MOUr  Black  Minorcas,  Silver  Wyandottes 
OilLD,  Rose  Comb  Buff  Legho  ns.  and  Bose 
Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  first  class  stock. 

A.  8.  BEEKMAN,  South  Branch,  N  J. 


Write  for  a  copy  of  my  book 
which  describes  the  profit¬ 
able  combinations  of  E-gg, 
Broiler,  and  Roaster  Farms. 


It  gives  the  i 
veek  by  wees 


paid  for  eggs  and  poultiw 
week  by  week  for  the  past  three  years.  It 
tells  how  and  when  a  natch  taken  off  each 
week  in  the  year  could  be  most  profitably 
marketed.  It  shows  how  you  can  make  $2.00  on 
a  large  winter  roaster.  It  tells  what  profits 
can  be  made  with  each  of  the  popular  breeds, 
and  the  costs  of  production. 

I  have  helped  thousands  to  make  money  with 
poultry.  My  Model  Incubators  and  Brooders 
are  used  onthe money-making  farms.  Itismy 
business  to  teach  those  who  use  them  to  do  so 


that  will  insure  success  without  your  spend¬ 
ing  a  dollar  uselessly. 

Send  for  my  complete  literature. 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS 

3943  Henry  Street,  Buffalo,  N«  V 


40,  60  or  90  Days  Trial  on 

Old  Trusty 

The  Easy  Machine  to  Operate. 

You  run  no  risk.  Five  year  guar 
antee.  Strongest  hatches— less 
care — less  oil— most  profit.  Don’t 
pay  two  prices.  Thousands  sold.  W e 
sell  direct.  Big  1906  Book  Free. 


M.  M.  Johnson  Co., 


Clay  Center.  Neb. 


c 


HEAP  CHICKEN  FEED 

Made  from  scrap  bones  you’d  throw 
sway — cut  it  fresh  every  day  with  a 

Crown  Bone  Cutter.  G««  more  egR«  —  rml»«  better 
blrdi.  Write  todej  for  FREK  eettlopie  »nd  price. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box  628,  Easton,  Pa. 


Take  Your  Choice. 

I  Guaranteed  Self  Regulating  Incubators 
IppilY  at$l  and  $2  per  month.  Let 
I  Wtll  I  rent  pay  for  it.  We  pay  freight. 
I  Buy  on  40  Days  Trial  or  buy  parts  and 
Iplans  and  build  one.  Prices,  ready  to 
luse:  £>-00  up.  Free  catalog— tells  all. 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  23.  Springfield,  O. 


GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  Ill.  67 

Please  send  me  the  1906  Victor  Book  FREE. 


Name. 


Postoffice. 


Route  No _ State. 


.’The  above  coupon  will  bring  you  without  1 
charge  a  hook  you  ought  to  have  if  you  arel 
thinking  of  getting  an  incubator  or  brooder.l 
You  owe  it  to  your  pocket  to  get  the  ini°r'L 
mation  we  offer  you  free  for  the  asking,  beforel 
you  waste  money  and  time  experimenting  witnl 
a  cheap  incubator.  We  have  been  in  businessl 
1  nearly  40  years.  The  machines  we  send  out  are  1 
‘.not  experiments.  There’s  a  big  difference  in  1 
.results  between  the  Victor  kind  and  the  I 
\  cheap  kind.  A  big  difference  in  the  profit  you 
will  make  from  a  90  per  cent  hatch  and  a  50 
I  per  cent  one,  with  the  same  investment  for  [ 
the  purchase  of  eggs  and  oil,  and  the  same 
amount  of  worry  and  time. 
Let  us  tell  you,  without 
cost  to  you,  now  to  make  1 
»90 percent  hatches  almost! 
Ian  absolute  certainty.  T 
I  Clip  out  above  coupon  or  | 
[use  a  postal  and  send  to- 
jiay  before  you  forgot. 
Geo.  Ertel  Co. 

^Quincy,  Ill! 


Successful 

Incubators 


Tried,  proven  under  all  conditions. 
They’ll  hatch  the  most  and  strong¬ 
est  chicks  for  you.  Take  no  chances. 

_  Get  Successful  Incubators  and 

Brooders  and  make  failure  impossible.  Incubator  and 
Poultry  Catalog  Free.  Booklet,  “Proper  Care  and  Feeding 
Small  Chicks.”  10c.  50c  poultry  paper  one  year,  10c. 

Dee  Moines  Incubator  Co^j)op_80_«_Des_Mohiee^j2*^ 


RACTICAL- 


make  it 
Hatcher.” 


POULTRY 

RAISERS  and 

Leading  poultry  experts  say  the 
many  improvements  in  the  new 

1906  Pattern 

Standard  Cyphers  Incubator 

worthy  the  name  “The  Perfect 
Sold  on  90  days  trial,  to  prove  that  in 
convenience  of  operation;  in  economy  of  oil ;  in 
certainty  of  results;  in  large  hatches  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  strong  and  healthy  chiaks,  it  has  never 
been  equalled.  Our  new  catalogue  tells  why. 
A  poultry  guide,  228  pages,  (8x11)  seven  practi¬ 
cal  chapters,  500  illustrations,  free  if  you  men¬ 
tion  this  paper  and  send  addresses  of  two  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  poultry. 

Address  nearest  office. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Chicag',,  Boston,  New  York,  Kansas  City  orSan  Francisco. 


TI,C  Natural 
Incubator 

is  the  incubator  of  right  air  con¬ 
ditions — Natural  because  it  most 
nearly  approaches  Nature’s  way.  No  poison¬ 
ous  gases  to  stifle  chicks.  Walls  of  hard  glazed 
compressed  paper  board,  (such  as  is  used  for 
car-wheels)  making  the  lightest,  strongest,  most 
durable  incubator  in  the  world.  Walls  CAN¬ 
NOT  WARP.  CRACK  NOR  SPLIT,  as  all  oth¬ 
ers  do.  Compound  heater ;  perfect  regulator; 
no  supplied  moisture  required. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
to  all  points  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Don’t  buy 
an  incubator  until  you  get  out  Free  Catalog. 


Perpotual  Hen  Co. 
2  1  Escher  St., 


M»mif»c-  Incubators  &  Brooders, 
turers of  Trenton,  N.  J. 


I  HE  PAYING  HEN 


is  the  laying  hen.  Feed  her  green  cut  bone  and 
get  twice  the  eggs,  more  fertile,  better  hatches, 
heavier  fowls,  earlier  broilers  and  bigger  profits. 

Mann’s  Latsst  Modal  Bona  Gutter 

cuts  all  bone,  meat  and  gristle— never  clogs. 
1 0  Days  Frss  Trial.  No  money  in  advance. 
Return  at  our  expense  it  not  aetisfied.  Cat’lg  free. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO„  Box  IS  Milford,  Mass. 


GLOBE  INCUBATORS. 

Hatch  chickens  No  experience  necessary 
Our  large  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  In¬ 
cubators  and  Brooders  and  Poultry  Infor¬ 
mation  mailed  free.  Write  to-day.  Address 

C.C.  SHOEMAKER 

Box  650  Freeport,  Ills. 


ON  THE  FARM 

Nothing  you  can  buy 
will  pay  for  itself 
quicker  and  be  a 
source  of  satisfaction 
longer  than  a 

1906  SURE  HATCH 
IHCUBATOR 

America’s  finest,  most  used  and  most 
successful  chick  hatcher. 

DOES  THE  WORK  better  than  the 
old  hen.  Bound  to  hatch  everywhere 
and  at  all  times.  Winter  or  Summer- 
North,  South,  East  or  West.  80,000  sold 
in  8  years.  Over  20,000  sold  last  season. 
Made  of  finest  materials;  best  workman¬ 
ship.  Good  enough  for  a  lifetime.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Costs  you  nothing  if,  in 
your  hands  it  can’t  pay  for  itself  with 
one  hatch. 

Prices  $7.50  up,  freight  prepaid  to  your 
station.  Send  postal  today  for  big  free 
catalogue  and  poultry  manual. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box  445,  Clay  Center,  Neb.  Dept.14,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


$  I  O-80  For 
I  A  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  construction  nnd 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

OEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


Likely  If  s  Indigestion 

hens.  If  digestion  is  not  good,  you  are  short  on  eggs.  You  can  help  ( 
hem  with  a  good,  sharp  grit  to  grind  up  their  feed.  Nothing  on  the  raa 

MICA  CRYSTAL  GRIT. 


We  sell  it  F.  O.  B.  Chicago  or  New  York  at  65c  per  100  lb.  bag.  Also  Oyster  Shells, 
60c  Scratching  Food,  $2.00;  Forcing  Food.  $2.00;  Laying  Food,  $2.00;  Chick  Feed,  $2.50. 
All  in  100  lb.  bags,  F.  O.  B.  Chicago  or  New  York.  Cash  with  order.  Our  large  new  Poultry  Sup¬ 
ply  Catalogue  just  off  the  press,  lists  all  Darling’s  Poultry  Foods  and  Supplies.  Write  for  it  Also 
for  booklet.  '  Fill  the  Egg  Basket."  Both  mailed  free.  Address  nearest  office, 

DARLING  4  COMPANY.  Box  63 .  Onion  Stock  Yards,  Chicago.  Box  (3 ,  Long  Island  City,  New  York. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


FARM  AND  DAIRY  NOTES. 

Stone  and  Cement  Silo. 

I  want  to  build  a  silo  for  20  cows;  was 
thinking  of  building  of  stone  and  cement. 
Stones  are  handy.  How  thick  should  walls 
be,  and  what  size  of  silo  for  that  number 
of  cows?  About  how  much  would  it  cost 
more  than  wood?  Would  it  be  practical? 

Pennsylvania.  i.  w. 

Stone  and  cement  silos  are  built,  and  they 
have  at  least  one  good  feature  that  when 
properly  made  they  are  practically  ever¬ 
lasting.  A  friend  took  down  two  this  year 
that  had  been  put  up  over  20  years,  and 
they  were  harder  than  the  proverbial  rock, 
and  only  by  a  liberal  use  of  dynamite  were 
they  taken  down.  Their  first  cost  is  con¬ 
siderable,  and  unless  all  conditions  are 
right  they  involve  too  much  money,  and  I 
should  prefer  some  other  cheaper  form. 
You  might  think  the  permanent  feature  of 
them  valuable,  but  we  live  in  a  constantly 
changing  world  and  new  things  are  being 
discovered  to  take  the  place  of  the  old. 
Stones  here  are  the  bane  of  the  farm,  but 
cement  (Portland)  costs  $2  per  barrel, 
and  sand  50  cents  to  $1  per  yard.  Masons’ 
Help  is  dear,  $3  to  $4  per  day,  so  that  kind 
of  a  silo  would  be  dear  even  if  stones 
are  free.  The  best  way  that  I  know  of 
to  build  a  stone  and  cement  silo  is  to  have 
a  circular  frame  or  mold  made,  and  at  the 
bottom  a  foot  is  none  too  thick  for  the 
wall.  This  frame  can  be  so  made  that  as 
fast  as  one  section  is  completed  it  can  be 
raised  and  another  one  made.  Any  sized 
stone  will  do  that  will  go  into  the  wall, 
but  prefer  them  not  over  six  to  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  Fill  the  mold  as  full 
of  stone  as  possible,  well  packed  in,  and 
into  this  pour  a  grout  that  will  flow  read¬ 
ily  made  up  of  two  parts  sand  to  one  of 
good  Portland  cement.  The  walls  toward 
the  top  need  not  be  over  six  to  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  One  good  mason  with 
two  or  three  tenders  will  do  this  work 
quite  fast.  If  you  are  after  a  permanent 
job,  and  can  stand  the  expense,  go  ahead. 

To  feed  20  cows  eight  months  you  will 
need  90  to  100  tons  silage,  and  a  silo  28  to 
30  feet  high,  15  feet  in  diameter,  will  hold 
sufficient.  You  can  make  one  of  less 
height  and  larger  diameter  at  less  cost,  but 
in  order  to  prevent  it  spoiling  on  top  you 
would  have  to  make  a  partition  of  wood 
in  a  larger  silo;  20  feet  high  and  20  feet 
in  diameter  will  hold  a  like  amount,  and 
would  be  much  easier  to  build.  You  ought 
to  take  off  the  top  in  feeding  at  least  an 
inch  daily,  and  two  is  better  to  prevent 
surface  spoiling,  and  of  course  the  smaller 
the  diameter  the  more  will  be  daily  taken 
off. 

Grain  Ration  with  Silage. 

H.  G.  Manchester  says  if  farmers  would 
only  use  the  right  kind  of  grain  with  the 
excellent  silage  of  this  season  they  would 
get  good  results.  I  am  very  much  interested 
to  know  the  best  kind.  I  have  250  tons 
fine  silage.  w.  j.  b. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  best  ration  is  the  one  that  will  give 
the  largest  return  at  the  least  expense,  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  the  animals  in  good 
condition.  What  is  the  best  ration  one 
year  may  not  be  the  next,  as  prices  of  feed 
stuffs  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year.  Last 
year  wheat  feeds  were  relatively  high,  and 
as  little  of  them  must  be  used  as  possible, 
but  at  present  they  are  cheaper  and  more 
can  be  used.  Wheat  feeds  are  wholesome 
and  palatable,  and  we  always  like  to  have 
them  for  the  basis  of  our  mixture.  Given 
plenty  of  good  silage  and  some  hay,  and 
the  ability  to  buy  feeds  at  reasonable 
prices,  we  should  feed  40  to  50  pounds 
silasro  daily,  divided  into  two  feeds,  morn¬ 
ing  and  night.  From  10  to  12  o’clock  in 
the  forenoon  would  give  them  what  h?y 
they  woiil-i  eat  up  clean,  and  act  as  though 
they  would  like  a  little  more.  For  the 
grain  ration  we  would  use  a  mixture  made 
up  of  two  parts  standard  middlings,  two 
parts  corn  distillers’  grains  and  one  part 
cotton-seed  meal.  In  the  average  herd  in 
all  stages  of  milk,  six  or  seven  pounds 


will  be  found  sufficient  for  a  day’s  feed, 
divided  into  a  morning  and  night  feed. 
Some  cows  will  handle  more  profitably, 
while  others  will  require  less.  In  the  in¬ 
quirer's  locality  at  present  prices  this  mix¬ 
ture  ought  not  to  cost  over  $1.25  per  100, 
and  afford  a  good  profit  to  the  miller,  as 
freight  rates  to  that  section  are  $J  per  ton 
less  than  our  way.  There  are  a  number 
of  good  rations  that  might  be  suggested 
if  these  feeds  cannot  be  obtained,  but  you 
can  usually  get  what  you  want  if  you  keep 
hammering  away  at  it.  Two  parts  coarse 
bran,  two  parts  Buffalo  style  gluten  feed 
and  one  part  cotton  seed  makes  good  ra¬ 
tion.  One  part  each  bran,  gluten  feed  and 
cotton  seed  is  another  good  one.  When¬ 
ever  we  use  cotton-seed  meal  we  prefer 
coarse  bran  to  either  wheat  mixed  feed  or 
middlings,  as  it  makes  a  bulkier  ration.  We 
should  not  use  any  oat  feeds,  combined 
feeds  or  made-up  rations  of  any  kind.  Buy 
your  stuff  straight  and  do  your  own  mix¬ 
ing,  unless  you  want  to  pay  dear  for  the 
mixture.  Don’t  buy  any  feed  to  use  with 
silage  unless  it  has  a  high  protein  content, 
as  you  have  plenty  of  carbohydrates  in 
your  silage  and  hay,  and  a  shortage  of 
protein ;  that  is  why  you  go  to  the  miller 
to  buy  grain.  Let  hominy  and  cornmeal 
alone,  especially  when  you  have  silage. 

H.  G.  MANCHESTER. 


Another  Freemartin. — I  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  your  articles  on  freemartins,  as  I 
had  a  heifer  born  with  a  bull  calf,  and  as 
she  was  a  likely  one  I  kept  her.  She  had 
never  shown  any  signs  of  breeding.  Thinking 
it  useless  to  keep  her  .longer  I  sold  her  a 
few  days  ago  for  beef,  and  the  butcher  in¬ 
formed  me  after  he  had  killed  her  that 
she  was  with  calf  and  would  have  probably 
coine  in  about  April  or  May.  She  was  three 
years  old.  I  wouldn’t  have  sold  her  under 
any  considerations  had  I  known  her  con¬ 
dition.  w.  a.  s. 

New  Hampshire. 

Balking  ITorse.s. — I  have  been  successful 
in  training  colts  and  managing  horses  that 
have  been  mismanaged,  and  never  have  had 
a  failure;  never  have  hesitated  to  take  hold 
of  a  hard  case,  I  have  known  many  good 
men  who  are  not  especially  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  horses  and  I  should  feel  sorry  to 
accuse  them  of  not  haying  horse  sense.  The 
plan  that  works  best  with  most,  men  that 
I  have  ever  seen  tried  to  drive  a  balky 
horse,  is  to  get:  a  small  rope,  tie  it  tight 
around  the  girth  under  the  harness,  and 
tie  it  to  the  ha  me  of  the  true  horse  long 
enough  so  that  it  naturally  stands  even  or 
two  or  three  inches  hack  of  the  true  horse 
without  drawing  on  the  hame.  and  use  time 
and  patience.  A  good  plan  to  drive  a  single 
horse  that  does  not  want  to  draw,  is  to  take 
it  out  of  the  harness,  whirl  it  around  as 
short  as  you  can.  about  as  long  as  it  can 
stand  up,  harness  and  hitch  up  quick  and 
drive  on.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  give 
it  a  second  whirl,  I  have  whirled  a  horse 
by  getting  on  its  back  and  holding  its  head 
close  to  its  side  by  the  bridle.  I  have  whirled 
them  by  taking  hold  of  the  bridle  and  taking 
hold  of  its  tail,  again  I  have  tied  its  head 
to  its  tail  with  a  slipknot  that  I  can  take 
out  quickly  before  it  falls,  and  carry  the 
line  over  the  horse,  and  not  turn  around 
myself.  A  man  should  never  whip  a  horse, 
who  cannot  do  it  without  getting  mad  at  it. 

Colorado.  o.  e.  french. 


HARNESS  mail. 

Direct  from  the  factory. 
Selected  stock,  oak-tanned, 
custom-made.  All  styles. 
Guaranteed  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion,  or  return  goods  at  our 
expense  and  get  your  money 
hack.  Illustrated  catalogue 
F  and  price-list  FREE. 
The  KING  HARNESS  CO. 
C  Lake  St., 

Ottego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


S.  H. 


stands 
for 


SPLIT  HICKORY— the  world’s 
standard  in  good  buggies.  Get  the  ’ 
best  and  be  satisfied.  This 

Split  Hickory  Special,  $50 

Made  to  order,  sold  on  30  days’  Free  Trial,  1 
guaranteed  2  years.  Tell  us  the  style  vehicle  I 
you  intend  to  purchase.  1906  catalog  tells  all  f 
about  all  kinds  of  vehicles  and  harness, 
all  prices,  FREE.  Send  for  it  today. 
The  Ohio  Carriage 


Mfg.  Co. 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 
Station  290 
Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


50 


KENTUCKY  JACKS 

AND  STALLIONS. 

One  hundred  head  of 

Jacks,  Jennets,  Saddle 
and  Trotting  Stallions. 

for  sale  reasonable, 

J.  F.  COOK  &  COMPAN  Y,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Branch  barn,  Marion,  Kansas. 


TRY  IT 


You’re  welcome.  Pay 
nothing  if  you  don’t 
buy.  If  you  do  buy 
the  fast,  easy  running 

New 

HOLLAND  FEED  MIIL 

You’ll  save  30&  to  40£  on  the  cost  over  any 
other.  No  combine  prices.  Standard  for 
all  kinds  feed  and  meal  grinding.  Several 
styles  and  sizes.  Write  for  catalog.  We 
make  the  best  fast  cutting  Wood  Saw  on 
the  market.  Booklet  free.  Write  to 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO., 

Box  1  18  ,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


MILK  TUBES' 


Indorsed  by  leading  veterinary 
surgeons.  Coin  SilveroOc  Set  of  four 
$2.  Teatupener75c.  Dilating  Plug  25c. 
Mi.k  Fever  outfit  $1.  Teat  Slitter 
$1.50.  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Full  directions. 

GEO.  P.  PILLING  &  SON,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  LANGWORTHY  SPAVIN  CURE, 

The  Cure  that  CURES,  has  made  thousands  of 
dollars  for  owners  of  lame  horses  by  making  them 
sound.  Sent  post-paid  to  any  part  of  the  World  on 
receipt  of  Two  Dollars.  Guaranteed  to  cure  the 
worst  cases  of  SPAVIN,  RINGBONE,  SPLINT, 
Etc.,  or  money  refunded.  Send  for  circnlars, 
LEWIS  BROS.,  Proprietors,  Jordan,  N.  Y. 


rIJK  3^  I  PONIES— Blacks.  Bays  and 

*  Fancy  Spotted.  Some  fine 

mated  teams.  Prices,  $55.00  to  $100,00. 

GEORGE  ARNETT,  Pony  Farm,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg-,  Pa. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 

of  Pedigree  BERKSHIRES 

F  LORETTA’S  litter  of  Pigs  by  Grand 
Premier,  80005  farrowed  June  12, are  beauties.  Floretta 
is  the  dam  of  the  Champion  Boar  Nutmeg,  atN.  Y. 
State  Fair  in  1003.  Grand  Premier,  80005,  is  the  best 
bred  son  of  N.  H.  Gentry’s  Lord  Premier.  50001.  Tliey 
are  all  for  sale — and  are  champion,  material— also 
some  sows  bred  for  Fall  litters. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.  Marbledale,  Conn. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  Eng.  bacon 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FAKM.  Rochester.  Mich. 


.(eg.  P.  Cliinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  aklri;  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
Bolsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 
'  a  If.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

Five  strains  not  akin;  Aug.  and  Sept,  farrow. 
Registered  stock;  prices  low. 

F.  .1.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia,  N.  Y. 


REDlfCUIBC  CniAfC  4  ?ew  good  ones 
DLlUVOfllllk  OUTVOi  cheap  from  my  im¬ 
ported  boar  and  well  bred  dams.  R.  F.  SHANNON, 
907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


CUDODCUIDC  DAM?  Prize  winners.  Im- 
OnnUronmL  nHIYlOi  ported  and  home  bred. 
Large  and  heavy  wooled. 

NUTWOOD  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  postal  card  for  64-page  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

P.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Pure  Bred  Holsteln-Frleslan  Bull  Calves 

From  Registered  and  Record  stock.  ALFALFA 
SOIL  from  lots  that  have  raised  alfalfa  for  the  past 
five  years.  Prices  moderate.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY.  Manlius,  New  York. 


MIX  YOUR  OWN  STOCK 
-  FOOD 


When  you  buy  ready  mixed  stock 
food 8  you  pay  at  the  rate  of  $250  per 

ton  for  bran  meal  and  other  ingredients.  Upon  request  I 
will  send  you,  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  a  prescription  for 
making  your  own  stock  food.  It  will  be  far  l»ctterand  cost 
you  far  less  than  any  other  on  the  market  to-day.  A  postal 
card  will  bring  this  free  prescription.  I>r.  S*  BC.  Kent. 
Veterinary  Surgeon,  No.  104  Market  Street,  Cadiz,’ Ohio. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


DONT 

LET 

HIM 

SUFFER 


SEND 
TO-DAY 
AIS0LUTELY 
PURE 

ONLY  POSITIVE 

AND 

PERMANENT 


$3  PACKAGE  , 

will  cure  any  case 

or  yonr  money  will  be 
refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE  will 

cure  ordinary  cases. 

fll  1 1  n  F  ( Jfs  Bent  post  paid  on 
lllllf  L  (.rjl  receipt  of  price. 

UVIIh^  AGENTS  WANTED , 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Fourth  Avenue.  PITTSBURGH  PA* 


'  Dr.  Holland’s  Medi¬ 
cated  Stock  Salt 

has  no  rival  at  a  Conditioner  and 
Worm  Destroyer.  A  true  remedy 
for  the  ills  of  stock.  Health, Thrift 
and  Rapid  Growth  are  the  results 
of  its  use.  Guaranteed  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  is  claimed  for  it.  Ten 
(10)  feeds  for  a  cent. 

T1IK  HOLLAND  STOCK  RBlffF.T  Y 
COMPANY,  WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 
Write  for  Booklet.  Agents  Wanted 


f  DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

Guaranteed 


NBWTOIUS  Heave,  Cough,  Dla^ 
temper  and  Indigestion  Cure. 

A  veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
'  throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  recommends,  fl.00  per 
can ,  of  dealers,  or  Exp.  prepaid. 

TheNewton  Remedy  Co.. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


IGHLAWN  FARM 

HIGH  CLASS  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

F.  P.  KNOWLES,  Auburn,  Mass. 

BULLS  IN  SERVICE. 


Canary  Mercedes’  Son,  whose  dam,  Canary 
Mercedes,  has  an  official  record  of  25  lbs.  2  oz.  Butter 
in  7  days.  Her  milk  averaging  4.92  per  cent  butter 
fats  and  4.5  per  cent  fat  for  30  days.  Her  milk,  and 
that  of  her  five  daughters,  three  of  them  witli  records 
over  20  lbs.  all  in  official  tests  averaging  4.10  per  cent 
butter  fats. 

Oakland  Sir  Nanette,  whose  dam,  granddam  and 
sire’s  dam  have  official  butter  records  that  averaged 
22  lbs.,  and  whose  milk  averaged  4.27  per  cent  fats. 
Write  for  information  and  prices  on  choice  animals. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

920.00  to  920.00 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  WriteforPllOTOOKAPHSand  Peoighkes. 

Wo  also  offer  special  bargains  In  cows  and  heifets 
bred  to  ourgrentSir  Korndyke  Manor  l)e  Kol  Jr 
KIVKNBURGH  BROS  . Hillhurst. Farm.  Oneida.  N.  Y'_ 


Bmiiii  fabm 

Holstein  Cattle. 

Home  of  Lord  Netherland  DeKol.  Great  sire  of  high 
testing  butter  cows.  He  has  34  A.  R.  O.  daughters. 
High  class  stock  at  prices  that  will  make  you  a  profit. 
Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  anything  you  may  need. 

K.  C.  BRILL.  Fou  gh  quag,  N.  Y. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Official  records  from  the  office  of  the  Supt.  of  Ad¬ 
vanced  Registry: 

1st.  A  aggie  Cornucopia  Pauline  Count,  No.  29642.  son 
of  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline,  to-day's  World's 
Champion  Cow.  Official  record  in  seven  days 
34.31  lbs.  butter. 

2nd.  Mercedes  .Julip’s  Pietertje's  Paul,  No.  29830,  son 
of  the  1900  World’s  Champion  Cow.  Official  seven 
day  record,  29.34  lbs.  butter. 

None  but  a  reckless  person  will  dispute  official 
records.  These  are  the  TWO  GKEATEST  SER¬ 
VICE  BULLS  IN  THE  WORLD,  and  they  head 
STAR  FARM  HERD.  The  largest  and  best  herd 
of  registered  Holsteins  in  the  world. 

300  Head  to  select  from  300 

4  P.  G.  4.2  P.  C, 

Illustrated  circulars  and  literature  sent  free  on 
application. 

Horace  L.  Bronson,  Dept.  D,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

13?"  I  also  have  for  sale  the  choicest  line  of  grade 
Holsteins  ever  before  offered. 


—Shorthorn  Cattle  and 
Tunis  Sheep.  W.  I. 
WOOD,  Williamsport,  O. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN’S 
are  bred  for  large  Production,  Good  Size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  1<5  to  select  from.  A'dmals  of  both  sexes 
ai.d  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A  A.  COKTELYOU,  Neshanic,  N.  J 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  rojm 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  ot> 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co..  N.Y. 


Ifyou  aregoing  ‘T’r^VT  Ql  ■  |  |>  ■  I  |\T  BULL,  and  will  write  us 
tobuya  _f  B  ^  J  M  *  JL  ■"  *  It  1  Ski  just  what  you  want,  we  wil] 

send  full  pedigrees  and  descriptions,  together  with  prices  that  will  convince  you  that  we  have  high-class 
animals  at  low  prices.  The  Stevens  Brothers-Hastings  Company, 

BROOKSIDK  HERD.  Lacona,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  Proprietor’s 

Largest  Importers  of  Oldenburg  German  Coach,  Percheron  and  Belgian 
Stallions  in  America.  Have  Imported  357  head  in  the  last  fifteen  months. 
We  won  all  possible  prizes  shown  for  and  Grand  Championship  with 
our  German  Coachers  and  Belgians  at  the  Lewis  &  Clark  Exposition, 
Portland,  Oregon,  at  the  American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  and  at  the  Toronto  Exposition  at  Toronto,  Canada,  and  all  the  leading  State  Fairs  and  Horse 
Shows  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  two  years.  We  have  the  prize  winners  of  the  world  and  our  prices 
are  no  higher  than  others.  Write  us  for  further  information.  J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  LaFayette, 
Indiana,  Staunton,  Virginia  and  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

We  have  just  received  in  our  Barns  from  Europe,  100  Head  of  HIGH  CLASS  GERMAN 
COACH,  PERCHERON  and  BELGIAN  STALLIONS. 
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THE  BUSK  MILK  PAIL 

The  accompa-nying  diagram,  reproduced 
from  the  New  York  Produce  Review, 
gives  a  cross  section  of  the  Busk  milk 
pail  showing  the  ice  chamber  in  dotted 


lines  as  well  as  (0)  the  brass  screw  cap 
which  closes  the  chamber.  With  the  pail 
is  a  small  funnel  with  which  to  till  the  ice 
chamber  with  crushed  ice  and  salt  and  the 
milking  is  done  as  far  as  possible  by  di¬ 
recting  the  streams  on  the  ice  chamber. 
The  pail  is  rather  heavy,  and  its  practical 
value  remains  to  be  proven  by  careful 
comparative  experiments. 

HENS  IN  CLOSE  QUARTERS. 

Most  of  your  readers  are  familiar  with 
the  methods  of  Mr.  Cosgrove  a-nd  “Mapes, 
the  Hen  Man,”  and  others  among  your 
contributors  who  keep  hens  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  scale.  There  is  another  system,  how¬ 
ever,  which  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  never 
been  described  in  these  columns,  and  as  it 
is  comparatively  -new  and  altogether  novel, 
I  will  try  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the 
system  as  carried  on  by  Humphrey  & 
Goodnow,  at  Amherst,  Mass.  They  keep 
from  1,000  to  1,500  hens,  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns  and  White  Wyandottes,  in  houses 
shown  in  accompanying  picture.  A  frame 
of  cheap  2  x  1  inch  lumber  is  built.  10  feet 
long,  six  feet  wide  and  18  inches  high ;  this 


is  covered,  top,  sides  and  ends,  with  two- 
inch  mesh  poultry  netting,  except  that  for 
three  feet  of  the  top,  at  one  end,  the  wire 
is  left  off  and  a  roof,  shape  of  inverted  V, 
is  built  of  half-inch  boards  and  tarred  pa¬ 
per,  one  end  of  roof  being  boarded  up 
and  the  other  covered  with  the  poultry 
wire,  giving  ventilation  without  a  draft. 
Under  this  roof  are  two  poles  for  roosts 
and  an  orange  crate  or  other  box  for 
nests,  a  hole  being  cut  in  wire  and  nests 
reached  by  a  small  hinged  door.  An 
empty  tin  fruit  can  with  a  strip  of  cover 
bent  into  a  hook  is  hung  on  wire  on  one 
side  of  coop,  and  answers  for  water  cup, 
and  when  we  have  added  a  small  flat 
wooden  trough  for  food  we  have  about  all 
that  a  hen  needs  for  comfort,  except  a 
chance  to  go  calling  and  this  she  learns  to 
do  without.  This  coop  is  suitable  for  10 
hens,  and  they  will  live  and  thrive  in  it  all 
Summer,  coop  being  moved  to  clean  grass 
as  often  necessary  to  insure  reasonable 
cleanliness.  Multiply  this  coop  and  10 
hens  by  100,  and  we  see  quite  a  hen  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  small  piece  of  ground,  and  in 
shape  to  be  handled  at  pretty  nearly  a 
minimum  of  labor  and  expense. 

This  for  warm  weather.  In  Winter  the 
liens  occupy  long  continuous  houses,  each 
house  being  divided  into  pens  10  feet 
square  and  again  horizontally  into  three 
decks  or  floors,  one  above  another,  and 
two  feet  apart,  making  each  pen  or  room 
10  feet  square  and  two  feet  high,  and  each 


of  these  pens  holds  10  hens.  Windows 
are  provided  as  necessary,  and  each  set  of 
three  pens  has  a  door  on  the  south  side, 
doorway  being  covered  with  wire  netting, 
and  the  wooden  door  left  open  much  of 
the  time.  The  same  orange  box  and  fruit 
can  are  used  as  in  Summer,  arranged  in 
reach  of  a  walk  or  passage  along  north 


side  of  building.  Conditions  as  just  de¬ 
scribed  are  not  ideal  for  laying  hens,  yet 
the  hens  are  lively  and  healthy  and  lay 
well.  At  the  time  of  my  last  visit,  about 
August  1,  many  of  the  hens  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  moult,  and  yet  1,200  hens  were 
shelling  out  600  eggs  per  day,  not  an 
alarming  yield,  but  fair,  and  one  man  was 
doing  all  the  work  connected  with  caring 
for  the  hens,  and  had  time  for  many  other 
duties. 

Many  of  the  village  places  are  using 
from  one  to  10  of  these  coops  for  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  here  is  where  the  system  shows 
to  best  advantage,  as  a  few  hens  can  be 
kept  in  any  little  unoccupied  corner  of 
land  or  even,  as  I  have  often  seen  them, 
on  the  lawn.  Kept  in  this  way  a  woman 
or  child  can  feed  them  and  gather  the 
eggs,  which  is  about  all  the  labor  involved 
except  moving  coop  to  clean  grass  occa¬ 
sionally.  L.  C.  LITCHFIELD. 

Vermont. 


COLT  WITH  INJURED  EYE. 

Can  anyone  tell  me  what  to  do  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  case?  I  have  a  colt,  who  is  about  a 
year  and  a  half  old.  When  he  was  alx>ut  six 
months  old  he  was  kicked  on  the  eye  bv  a 
horse :  the  next  day  he  was  again  kicked 
in  the  same  place,  by  a  eolt.  The  eye  did 
not  seem  sore,  excepting  that  water  ran  from 
it,  so  I  washed  the  eye  with  boracic  acid, 
hoping  it  would  get  well,  but  the  eye  con¬ 
tinues  to  run :  no  matter,  but  just  clear 
water,  and  gets  worse  when  the  weather 
turns  cold,  I  should  like  very  much  to  cure 
him  as  he  is  a  fine  colt.  f.  o. 

Kentucky. 

There  is  a  duct  (or  canal)  that  goes 
from  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  inside  of  the  nose,  where 
the  lower  end  of  this  duct  can  be  seen. 
It  is  through  this  duct  that  the  fluid  (or 
tears)  pass  from  the  eye  to  the  nose,  and 
sometimes  this  duct  becomes  closed  from 
some  cause,  and  when  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  fluid  formed  in  the  eye  and 
this  duct  becomes  closed,  as  the  cha-nces 
are  it  has  from  the  bruises  in  this  case,  the 
tears  then  run  down  the  side  of  the  face 
under  the  eye.  I  know  that  some  people 
use  boric  acid  for  an  eye  wash  where 
there  is  an  inflammation  of  the  eye,  but  it 
should  not  be  used  where  there  is  a-n  ex-  i 
cess  of  tears,  on  account  of  its  astringent 
action  and  its  tendency  to  close  the  duct. 
Try  an  eye  wash  made  of  30  grains  of 
sugar  of  lead,  one  dram  of  laudanum,  in 
one  pint  of  rai-n  water  that  has  been 
boiled ;  one  teaspoonful  of  this  eye  wash 
can  be  turned  in  the  eye  on  the  lower  lid 
once  a  day.  The  trouble  is  that  most  peo¬ 
ple  make  an  eye  wash  too  strong,  and  do 
more  harm  than  good.  It  will  pay  you 
to  have  a  competent  veterinarian  examine 
your  colt,  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  a 
silver  probe  to  open  the  duct,  or  it  may  be 
that  the  bone  has  been  so  crushed  that 
treatment  more  than  a  good  eye  wash  will 
be  of  little  use. 

M.  D.  WILLIAMS.  D.  V.  S. 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

Ten  Times  Oyer. 

Grind  any  tool,  knife  to  mower 
sickle,  with  the 

Practical 
Grinder. 

3,000  revolutions  of 
carborundum  wheel 
per  minute.  Greatest 
abrasive  known.  No 
pressure  needed,  does 
not  draw  temper  or 
heat  tools.  Every 
home  needsit.  Write 
for  price  and  circu¬ 
lar.  A  few  good 
agents  wanted. 

ROYALMFCiCOq  226  C.  Walnut  St.,  Lancastar,  Pa. 


CHAIN-HANGINti 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestvllle,  Conn. 


HORNS  ARE  DANGEROUS 

Mnrnu  noil cn  T..ca 


Horns  cause  considerable  loss 
You  can  stop  the  loss  quickly, 
easily,  painlessly.  Use  the 
KEYSTONE  DEHORN ER 
and  perform  the  operation  in 
an  instant.  Does  not  splinter 
horn  or  tear  flesh.  A  humane, 
money-saving  method.  Write 
for  free  Dehorning  booklet. 

M.  T.  Phillips, 
rJ^Box  18  Por 


Pomeroy,  Pa. 


TUBULAR-or  “Back  Breaker?” 

When  you  see  the  waist  low  Tubular  you  can’t  be  driven  into  buying  a 
back-breaking,  “bucket  bowl”  separator.  Can  and  crank  are  just  the 
right  height  on  the  Tubular.  Here  is  the  largest  Dairy  Tubular  along 
side  four  “back  breakers.”  The  girl  with  her  hand  on  the  Tubular  is  5 
feet,  4  inches  tall.  This  is  an  exact  reproduction  from  a  photograph. 
Which  kind  for  you?  Makers  of  “back  breakers”  try  to  get  their  cans 
low  by  setting  the  cranks  low.  High  cans  break  your  back  backward — 
low  cranks  break  it  forward.  Unless  you  are  a  double  jointed  giant, 
you’ll  find  a  high  can  is  no  joke.  To  show  you  how  high  these  “back 
breaker”  cans  really  are,  when  the  machines  are  set  high  enough  to  turn 
easily,  we  raised  these  “back  breakers”  ’til  their  crank  axles  were  level 
with  the  Tubular  crank  axle.  “Back  breaker”  makers  don’t  like  this 
picture — it’s  too  true.  They  try  to  squirm  out  of  it.  You  wouldn’t  like 
turning  cranks  as  low  as  “back  breaker”  makers  put  them. 

The  low  can  is  only  ono  of  many  advantages  Dairy  Tubulars  have  over  all  others. 
Dairy  Tubular  bowls  are  simple— “back  breakers”  are  complicated.  Tubulars  are 
self-oiling— no  oil  holes  to  till  up.  “Back  breakers”  are  oil  drippers  and  oil  wasters. 
To  learn  a  lot  more  about  Tubulars,  write  today  for  catalog  N- 153 

The 

Sharpies  Separator 
Company 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


n 

BACK 


BACK 

MtAKtfi 


Chicago,  III. 
Toronto,  Can. 


LOST  THIS 

tWM 


WHICH'? 


Which  way  do  you  skim  youf  milk  ? 

It  is  hard  sometimes  to  realize  just  how 
great  the  loss  of  cream  is  with  crocks  and 
pans.  Some  people  may  not  believe  that  a 


i 


NO 

BUTTER- 
LOST 
[THIS 

m 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

skims  enough  closer  than  the  old  way  to  inc-ease  their  butter  yield  one-fourth 
or  more.  But  it  does.  Users  say  so.  Here's  an.  every-day  example — 

“  Carsonvillh,  Mich.,  July  23, 1005. 

“We  purchased  one  of  your  No.  6  U.  S.  Cream  Separators  in  1902.  It  is  all  right.  It  has 
given  the  best  of  satisfaction  with  no  repairs.  It  is  as  good  as  when  we  got  it.  We  have 
ten  cows  and  make  about  one-fourth  more  butter  than  the  old  way.  It  saves  me  a  lot  of 
work— washing  pans  and  carrying  milk  down  cellar,  and  gives  warm,  sweet  milk  for  calves 
and  pigs.  We  would  not  be  without  one  for  three  times  the  price  we  paid  for  it,  and  con¬ 
sider  the  U.  S.  the  best  on  the  market. — Mrs.  MAGGIE  KIDD.” 

For  additional  proofs  write  for  our  interesting  free  catalogue 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls, Vt. 

436  18  centrally  located  warehouses  in  (Jnited  States  and  Canada 


H 


CHEAPEST 

CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

<-  _ 

The  really  "cheap”  cream  separator,  like  all 
other  machines,  is  the  one  which  will  perform  your 
work  in  the  most  profitable  and  satisfactory  manner, 
and  last  the  greatest  number  of  years.  A  cream 
separator- which  wears  out  in  two  years  is  worth 
only  one-fifth  of  what  the  one  is  that  lasts  ten  year*. 

OE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

have  proven  to  be  capable  of  lasting  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  years.  The  very  best  of  other  sepa¬ 
rators  at  the  most  cannot  last  more  than  five  or  six 
years.  The  poorest  ones  become  “junk"  within  a 
few  months  and  represent  simply  a  pure  waste  of 
money  to  buyers  of  such  machines  “Cheapest” 
in  first  cost  does  not  mean  “cheapest”  in  the  end, 
nor  does  the  manufacturer’s  unenforceable  guarantee 
mean  that  you  are  getting  the  most  for  your  money. 
Low  prices  and  extravagant  guarantees  are  the 
capital  stock  of  the  “fakir”  Before  buying  a 
separator  write  for  a  DE  LAVAL  catalogue  of 
“durability"  facts  and  reasons.  It  will  cost  you 
nothing  to  know  the  truth. 

THE  DE  LAVAlIePARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  sts. 
CHICAGO 


74  CORTLANDT  ST. 

NEW  YORK 


WILDER’S 


SELF-ADJUSTING  STEEL  LATCH 


stanchion  meets  the  demand  for  a  safe, 
strong,  convenient  fastening— ono  thataf- 
fords  the  cow  perfect  freedom  when  stand¬ 
ing  or  lying  down.  A  stanchion  operated 
without  removing  your  gloves  or  mittens. 
Made  of  hard  wood;  does  not  chill  animals 
in  cold  weather.  A  happy  combination  of 
utility,  cow  comfort  and  cleanliness.  Holds 
cattle  securely  for  dehorning.  Hung  on 
pins  or  chains  as  desired.  Illustrated 
catalogue  and  prices  free. 

wtldER-STRONG  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

■  Box  20  Monroe,  Mich.  I 

BZSkHnEj 


Climax  Carrier* 

Feed,  Ensilage,  Litter. 

A  stable  help  that  saves  labor.  Brings  feed  from 
silo  or  bin  to  manger,  carries  manuro  front  all 
stablings  to  same  pile  or  dumps  on  wagon.  Easy 
lift,  light  running,  positive  dump.  Made  of  steel. 
Straight  or  curved  tracks  to  run  anywhere  and  suit 
any  stable  plan.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

Warsaw-Wilkinson  Co., 

50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.  7. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVB 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  oue  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stork.  Also  make  Dairy  and 

Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  w  Send  for  circulars, 
D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO..  Batavia.  UJ. 


CHAIN 

HANGING 


STANGHIOi 


WARRINER’S 

HOLDS  THE 
ANIMALS  AS 
FIRMLY 
AS  RIGID 
STANCHIONS 


W  B.  CRUMB,  73  Main  St.,  Forestville.Conn. 


THE 


going  to  buys  HARROW 

Want  Bent  for  least!  ash. 
11/  C  make  that  kind. 
,11  LP.U  FRKIiiHT.Cst. 
.free.  Write  for  price. 

U.H.POlNDKR.No. 
17  Ft.  Atkln.ua,  Wis. 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

CLARK’S  REV. 

BUSH  PLOW  and  HARROW 
Cuts  a  track  5  feet  wide,  1 
foot  deep.  Connects  sub¬ 
soil  water.  Can  plow  a 
newly  cut  forest,  stump, 
bush  or  bog  land. 
CEARK’S  J)bl.  ACTION 
CUT  A  WA  P  Moves  1S,000 
Tons  of  Earth  in  a  Day. 
Send  for  Circulars. 

HIGGANUM,  CONN.,  U.SA, 
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KEEP  WARM! 

Don’t  risk  comfort,  health  and  life  itself 
by  going  through  the  cold  drives  of  another 
winter  without 

The  Standard  Carriage  Heater, 

Keeps  you  as  warm  as  if  you  were  at 
home,  an  1  at  a  cost  of  less  than  two  cents 
for  a  whole  day.  No  trouble,  no  smoke, 
no  smell,  no  danger. 

Notice  the  sloping  shape  of  the  Standard 
Heater,  which  is  so  restful  to  the  feet,  It 
is  recognized  as  the  standard  of  QUALITY 
and  EFFICIENCY,  and  is 

GUARANTEED  UNCONDITIONALLY. 

Money  leftinded  if  not  in  every  way 
sat  I* facto  rv  . 

Most  dealers  handle  the  Stan 
dard.  Write  today  for 
souvenir  blotter,  and  illus¬ 
trated  circular  which  tells  ‘«i 

you  all  about  _ 

them— free. . . 


The 

Standard^^V-,^ 
Stamping 

1  Marysville,  OhioSfe\  e 


More  Power  Spraying  outfits  with 
our  1H>  and  2*2  II.  P.  AIR-COOLED 
|  Engines  are  used  than  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  No  water  to  freeze  or  carry. 
It  is  light.  Write  for  Catalog  5  on 
Engines  for  Power  and'Spraying 


R.  II,  DEVO  &  CO..  Bingliamton,  New  York. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  OUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex¬ 
press  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  tor 
circular  and 
_  prices. 

423  West  Bridge  St.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


RHODES  MFC.  CO 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  161,  39CorilandtSl.,NewTork. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA.  ILL. 


DRAG  SAWS 

HARDER  MEG.  OO., 
Hox  11.  Cobleskitl.N.  Y. 


Hand  and  self  feed,  adapted  to 
Rteam  or  gasoline  engine, or 
horsetreador  sweep  power. 
Capacity  30  to  50  cords  a  day. 
Send  for  circular. 


You  ifever  saw  a 
saw  which  saws 
likethis  saw  saws 


and  1  ast  so  long  a  time. 

Frame  «f  heavy  angle 
steel  strongly 
braced— absolutely 
no  shake.  Patented— adjust¬ 
able,  dust-proof,  non-heating 
oil  boxes,  etc.  We  make  these 

Appleton  Wood  Saws 

In  6  styles—  strong,  simple,  safe  and  suceesssful 
—and  we  make  a  4-wheel  mounting  for  wood 
saAvs  and  gasoline  engines  which  is  unequalled 
#f>r  convenience  and  durability.  Saw  your  own 
wood  and  save  time,  coal  and  money— then  saw 
your  neighbors'  wood  and  make  $5  to  $15  a  Day. 
We  make  the  celebrated 

HERO  FRICTION  FEED  DRAG  SAW 

nothing  like  it— no  other  so  good.  Also  feed 
grinders,  shellers,  fodder  cutters,  buskers, 
manure  spreaders,  farm  trucks,  windmills, 
etc.,  all  guaranteed  full  Appleton  Quality. 
Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Ask  for  it  now.  # 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
27  Fargo  Street  Batavia.  Ill..  U.  S._A. 


Write 

to-day 


Mctsinger  Auto-Sparker 

Starts  an<l  Runs 

Gas  Engines  without  Bathyies. 

,  Ncwtlier.nmchine  ran  doAnlUccessfully 
,<*»  for  lacK  of  original  patent*  owned  t>v 
us.  No  twist  motion  in  our  drive. 
No  belt  or  switch  necessary.  No 
batteries  whatever,  for  make  and 
break  or  jump-spark.  Water  and 
dust-proof.  Fully  guaranteed. 
MOTS1NGKK  DEVICE  M’F’G.  CO. 
58  Main  Street,  Pendleton,  Ind.,  U.  S.A. 


THE 

COLUMBUS 

Gas  and  Gasoline 
Engines. 

Simple,  effective, 
easily  started  and 
adjusted. 

Columbus  Machine  Co. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Send  for  Catalogue 
No.  G2. 


30  Deys 
To  Try 


»  Easy  Terms 

2  t©  BUy 

I AT V  We  Will  Let  You  Use  an  f71 

- »  w  American  Manure  Spreader  JF  FGG 

r  It’s  just  like  this. 

*  You  need  an  American  Manure 

-  Spreader. 

It  will  double  the  value  of  every 
bit  of  manure  you  put  on  your  land. 

It  will  pulverize  and  break  it  up, 
so  it  will  mix  with  the  soil  easily. 

And  it  will  distribute  evenly,  so 
every  square  foot  of  land  will  get  its 
share. 

The  other  reasons  you  will  find 
out  yourself  just  as  soon  as  you  try 
the  Spreader. 

And  we  will  let  you  try  it  for  30 
days  at  our  expense. 

We  send  you  the  Spreader  and  prepay 
the  freight.  You  use  it  a  month.  Before 
the  30  days  are  up,  you  will  wonder  how  you 
ever  got  on  without  it. 

The  Spreader  will  practically  earn  its 
own  cost  before  you  send  us  a  cent. 

We  give  you  a  liberal  allowance  of  time 
in  which  to  pay  for  it. 

And  if  you  shouldn’t  find  it  exactly  as 
represented,  you  send  it  back  at  our  expense, 
and  the  trial  costs  you  not  a  shilling. 

We  can  afford  to  make  you  this  offer 
because  we  know  that  our  American  Spread¬ 
ers  are  well  made,  on  correct  principles,  and 
that  they  will  stand  the  Test. 

They  represent  twenty-five  years  study 
and  experience.  Their  good  points  are  the 
result  of  our  knowledge  of  field  needs.  We 
have  developed  them  nlongpractical  lines. 

American  Spreaders  are  carefully  and 
sensibly  constructed,  and  they  show  it. 

We  own  and  operate  the  largest  Manure 
Spreader  plant  in  the  World.  We  turn  out 


manufacturer.  Our  ample  capital  enables  us 
to  sell  our  Spreaders  on  long  time. 

We  sell  direct  to  you  because  we  want 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  users  of  our 
Spreaders. 

This  way  wc  get  a  chance  to  tell  you 
how  to  use  them  to  best  advantage  and  why 
our  way  will  give  best  results 

We  will  tell  you  all  about  Manure 
Spreaders,  and  how  to  spread  manure,  so 
that  you  will  be  able  to  select  a  size  best 
suited  to  your  needs — and  you  have  our  5 
sizes  and  9  styles  to  select  from. 

When  you  buy  from  us  you  get  just 
the  kind  you  should  have  to  do  your  work 
best. 

We  don’t  belong  to  any  trust. 

We  are  an  independent  concern. 

Write  today  for  our  FREE  catalog. 
Tell  us  how  much  land  you  own,  how  many 
horses  you  keep  and  how  many  head  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  you  have,  and  we  will 
give  you  the  Government  statistics  as  to  the 
annual  value  of  your  manure  crop. 

We  will  also  send  you  a  little  booklet 
telling  all  about  “Our  New  Selling  Plan.” 

It  will  interest  you  and  save  you  money. 
Ask  at  once.  You  will  be  glad  if  you  do. 

WHAT  MR.  HILL  SAYS: 

Nanticoke,  Pa.,  Dec.  12, 1905 
American  Harrow  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:— Enclosed  you  will  find  notes, 
duly  signed,  for  spreader. 

I  am  very  pleased  with  the  construction  of 
the  American  Spreader,  all  its  parts  seem  to  be 
made  for  long  service.  The  work  it  performs  in 
three  minutes  is  better  than  I  have  been  able  to 
do  with  the  fork  in  25  to  30  minutes  and  I  antici¬ 
pate  its  results  to  be  far  ahead  of  anything  I  have 
had  in  the  past,  especially  on  the  hay-fields,  as  it 
lines  the  manure  into  such  small  particles  bb  not 
to  smother  the  smallest  tuft  of  grass.  Your  coor- 
te  >us  treatment  and  prompt  shinmentof  machine 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  and  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  I  am  a  well  satisfied  customer, 
more  machines  every  year  than  any  other  WILLIAM.  J.  HILL,  Nanticoke,  Pa. 

American  Harrow  Co.,  1628  Hastings  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


GREATEST  WOODSAWING  OUTFIT  ON  EARTH 


STODDARD  COMBINATION 

Sawing  wood,  two  men  with  a 
Stoddard  Combination  can  do 
more  than  twelve  men  without  it 
and  do  it  easier,  quicker,  cheaper 
and  better.  Same  with  any  other 
work  requiring  power. 

The  Stoddard  Engine  is  always 
ready.  Great  power  and  capacity. 
Quickly  unhitched  from  one  ma¬ 
chine  and  hitched  to  another. 
Absolutely  safe  and  controllable. 
Can  be  started  and  operated  as 
readily  in  cold  weather  as  in 
warm.  Horse  power  guaranteed. 
Does  maximum  amount  of  work 
on  minimum  of  gasolene.  “Buy 
the  Stoddard  and  Y  ou  Buy  the 
Best.”  Write  for  catalog  E  H. 

STODDARD  MFG,  GO.,  Rutland.  Vt. 


saMPLE 


’  a  t4  V-«  ^  Every  wire— 

both  strand  and  stay— No.  9  gauge.  — 

Thickly  galvanized.  Best  grade  steel.  We  mail  free  sample  for  inspec¬ 
tion  and  test.  A  more  substantial,  stock -resisting,  time-defying  fence 
was  never  stapled  to  posts.  We  pay  freight  on  40  rods.  Write  for  book 
showing  110  styles.  Brown  Fence  A:  Wire  Co.  Cleveland,  «. 


|6to35^ 


PER  ROD 
DELIVERED 


ANTI-RUST  FENCE 


We  mail  samples  for 
testing  and  deliver  goods 
FREE  of  charge  anv. 
whero.  Ask  for  catalog  T. 

SENECA  WIRE  &  MFG  CO. 
FOStoria,  OHIO. 


Wire  Fence  2Qr 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only 
Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wire. 
Catalog  offences,  tools  and  supplies  FREE. 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MASON  FENCE  CO.  Box  S7  Leesburg.  0 

WE  37YYY 

FROST, 

BEST 

.CHEAPEST 

particular  attention  to  every  fence  mat.  leaven  our 
works;  we  know  that  our  reputation  rests  on  that  one 
fence.  Care  and  attention  and  the  best  materials  only 
go  into  the  Frost  Fence.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 
Write  now  for  Catalog  and  prices  THE  FROST 
WIKE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


American  Fence 
Talks 

American  fence  is  a  structure 
of  hard,  stiff  steel  wires,  pos¬ 
sessing  great  strength  and 
flexibility,  adjustable  to  uneven 
ground,  sound,  durable  and 
guaranteed.  Great  improve¬ 
ments  are  continually  being 
made  over  the  fences  of  years 
ago.  See  the  modern,  up-to- 
date  American  fence,  built  of 
big  lateral  wires,  with  heavy 
upright  or  stay  wires  hinged  — 
the  most  perfect  structure  for  a 
square  mesh  fence. 

The  thirty  plants  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  make 
every  known  grade  of  wire, 
from  the  stiffest  wire  for  pianos 
to  a  wire  almost  as  soft  as  silk 
for  weaving  into  wire  cloth. 
With  these  enormous  facilities 
for  manufacture  and  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  action  of  wire  in  all 
kinds  of  service,  not  only  is  the 
best  wire  made  for  the  use 
required  of  it,  but  for  less  money. 


It  is  Steel  that  makes  possible  the 
great  modern  structures  like  bridges, 
skyscrapers,  locomotives  and  steam¬ 
ships  that  people  confidently  trust. 
Steel  for  wire  is  specially  made  and 
becomes  stronger  and  more  durable 
by  drawing  into  wire  and  annealing. 
And  when  thoroughly  galvanized  by 
lately  improved  processes  and  woven 
into  American  fence,  makes  the  most 
substantial  structure  about  a  farm. 
Properly  put  up  and  treated,  it  is  a 
permanent  and  money-making  in¬ 
vestment  for  many  years. 

We  sell  through  dealers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  this  way,  the  buyers’  interests  are 
best  looked  after.  Dealer  then  becomes 
your  business  friend  and  he  will  see  that  you 
are  treated  right.  See  him,  examine  differ¬ 
ent  styles  get  catalogue  and  make  selection 
to  suit  your  requirements.  Or,  write  us 
direct  and  we  will  send  catalogue  and  tell 
you  where  you  can  get  the  fence. 

NOT  EXPENSIVE  — Prices  range 
from  about  17  cents  a  rod  up,  accord¬ 
ing  to  height,  style  and  location  of 
your  place. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 


Chicago 
New  York 


Denver 

San  Francisco 


SCOOD 

SCALES 

Pitand  piUe88.  Our  new  catalogue 
saves  you  money.  Fully  explains 
liberal  selling  plan.  Thirty  days 
free  trial  offer.  Catalogue 
(free,  send  for  it  now. 

O.good  Scale  to.  157  Central  HI, 
Binnkamlou,  s,  1 , 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 

“THE  MASTER  WORKMAN.* 

ti  ...  .  ....  _  _  _  ,  . .  ..  _  —  &  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  to 

all  one-cylinder  engines ;  revolutionizing  gas  power.  Costs  Less  to  Buy  and  Less  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  No  vibration.  Can  be  mounted  on  any  wagon  at  small  cost— portable  sta- 
t. unary  or  traction.  Mention  this  paper.  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  THE  TEMPLE  PCM  I*  CO.,  Mfrs.,  Meagher  «fc  15  th  Sts.,  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-SECOND  YEAH. 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  WITH  OIL  SPRAYS. 

Lively  Work  of  the  Scale. 

The  San  Jose  scale  is  gradually  but  surely  invading 
many  of  the  best  orchards  in  the  East,  and  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  are  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  fighting  it.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  that  the  lime- 
sulphur  spray  can  be  made  very  effective  against  this 
pest,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  make  or  to  apply  thoroughly. 
Unfortunately  the  soap  and  oil  sprays  for  this  pest  have 
often  resulted  in  considerable  injury  to  the  trees.  But 
there  are  now  on  the  market  several  soluble  petroleums 
which  can  be  readily  mixed  with  water  into  a  very- 
stable  emulsion.  One  can  thus  apply  a  dilute  petroleum 
spray  with  much  less  danger  of  injuring  the  trees.  I 
have  been  very  favorably  impressed  with  these  soluble 
petroleums  ever  since  I  first  tried  mixing  them  with 
water  and  found  how  perfectly  they'  worked.  Several 
experiment  stations  have  already  tested  these  petrol¬ 
eums,  and  both  favorable  a-nd  unfavorable  reports  have 
been  published.  I  sprayed  some  trees  last  Winter  with  the 
material,  a-nd  estimated  killing  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the 
scales;  this  Fall  those  trees  were  swarm¬ 
ing  with  the  insect,  but  I  am  not  discour¬ 
aged.  In  September  I  located  the  pest 
in  the  orchard  of  one  of  our  best  New 
York  fruit  growers,  and  it  was  found  that 
150  trees  in  a  block  of  about  600  were 
badly  infested.  The  owner  said  the  trees 
were  of  no  value  to  him  as  they  stood, 
and  that  1  might  do  what  I  pleased  in  the 
way  of  fighting  the  pest.  1  decided  to 
make  a  thorough  test  of  one  of  these 
soluble  oils,  and  the  whole  orchard  was 
sprayed  in  October  before  the  leaves  were 
off,  but  after  they'  had  done  their  duty 
toward  developing  next  year’s  fruit  buds. 

One  gallon  of  the  oil  was  diluted  with  15 
parts  of  water  and  a  very  thorough  appli¬ 
cation  was  made.  I  think  we  killed  at 
least  90  per  cent  of  the  scales  of  all  ages, 
from  those  just  born  to  their  mothers,  but 
the  presence  of  the  foliage  on  the  trees 
prevented  our  doing  the  most  thorougn 
kind  of  spraying.  However,  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  the  pest  was  stopped,  and  another 
thorough  application  of  the  same  spray 
was  made  late  in  November  after  the 
leaves  were  all  oft".  I  hope  to  have  hit 
five  or  more  per  cent  of  the  remaining 
live  scales  with  this  spray,  and  if  any 
live  scales  arc  to  be  found  in  March  next, 
a  third  thorough  application  of  the  same  spray  will  be 
made.  The  trees  arc  six-yer-old  pear,  and  several 
older  Japan  plum  trees,  and  also  include  a  few  peach 
trees. 

This  experiment  should  be  a  good  test  of  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  soluble  oil  as  an  insecticide,  and 
also  enable  one  to  determine  its  effect  upon  different 
fruit  trees.  From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  I  have 
considerable  faith  in  these  soluble  petroleums  as  insec¬ 
ticides  for  the  San  Jose  scale,  and  I  am  sure  that  many' 
scales  can  be  killed  with  them,  but  I  am  not  yet  so  sure 
about  the  results  on  the  trees.  Therefore,  I  am  not 
recommending  any-one  to  use  these  substances  except  in 
a  trial  experiment  on  a  few  trees.  The  spray  I  used 
on  the  orchard  above  mentioned  cost  a  little  less  than 
three  cents  per  gallon,  which  is  about  double  the  cost 
of  the  lime-sulphur  spray,  but  all  one  had  to  do  to 
make  the  oil  spray  was  to  fill  a  150-gallon  tank  nearly 
full  of  water  and  pour  in  10  gallons  of  the  soluble  oil.  A 
few  minutes  agitation  of  the  mixture  resulted  in  a  per¬ 
fect  emulsion.  I  like  to  apply  these  oil  sprays,  for  they 
spread  much  better  than  the  lime  sprays,  so  one  has 
not  got  to  hit  every  spot  of  bark  the  size  of  a  pin  head, 
as  you  do  with  the  lime  sulphur  sprays. 


My  first  experience  with  these  soluble  oils,  as  given 
above,  where  the  trees  were  as  badly  infested  as  ever 
the  next  Autumn,  set  me  to  thinking  and  trying  to 
explain  it.  A  little  calculation  will  easily  demon¬ 
strate  how  necessary  it  is  to  make  a  very  thorough 
application  of  any  insecticide  for  this  pest,  For  exam¬ 
ple,  let  us  suppose  there  were  5,000  scales  on  a  tree 
when  it  was  sprayed,  which  would  not  be  a  very'  bad 
infestation  for  a  tree  seven  or  eight  years  old.  1  think 
the  spray  killed  95  per  cent  of  them,  thus  leaving  only 
250  living  scales,  of  which  we  will  say  the  Winter 
killed  one-half,  so  that  there  were  only  125  living  scales 
to  begin  breeding  in  the  Spring.  Let  us  allow  that 
one-half  of  these  would  develop  into  males.  1  lieu  the 
62  female  scales  remaining  are  each  capable  of  giving 
birth  to  from  100  to  500  young  lice.  Call  it  only  100, 
and  the  first  crop  of  young  scales  would  then  amount 
to  over  6,000,  and  remember  that  there  may  be  at  least 
two  more  broods  during  the  season.  It  will  not  require 
much  further  manipulation  of  figures  to  demonstrate 
how  easy-  it  would  be  for  a  few  scales  which  survive 
one  thorough  spraying,  Winter  conditions,  etc.,  to  prop¬ 


agate  enough  to  infest  a  tree  more  seriously  than  when 
it  was  sprayed.  These  facts  demonstrated  to  me  the  ne¬ 
cessity-  of  making  more  than  one  application  of  any 
spray  in  order  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  this  pest  below 
the  danger  limit.  I  believe  we  have  to  kill  more  than  95 
per  cent  of  the  scales,  and  I  doubt  if  it  is  often  possible 
to  do  this  in  one  application  of  any  spray.  Therefore, 
I  am  recommending  that  the  trees  be  sprayed  once  in 
the  Autumn  and  once  in  early  Spring  before  growth 
begins.  I  think  the  Autumn  spray  ing  is  very  important, 
for  immense  numbers  of  young  and  tender  scales  can 
then  be  easily  killed,  and  further  development  of  the 
insect  stopped.  I  would  begin  spraying  just  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  are  oft.  [Prof. |  m.  v.  slingerland. 


UMOID  AND  KEROSENE  FOR  SCALE. 

On  page  911  we  read  an  article  on  scale  by  W.  H. 
Skillman.  After  the  experience  we  have  had  with  the 
scale  in  one  of  our  peach  orchards,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  agree  with  the  writer  in  all  he  says.  We  differ 
in  regard  to  the  K.-L.  mixtures.  We  have  been  inti¬ 
mately-  acquainted  with  Prof.  C.  P.  Close  for  several 
years,  and  know  whatever  he  gives  to  the  public  can 


be  relied  on.  He  is  a  careful  and  thorough  investi¬ 
gator.  He  has  always  claimed  that  if  the  K.-L.  mix¬ 
tures  are  properly-  made  and  thoroughly  applied  we 
need  not  fear  the  scale.  According  to  his  directions 
we  sprayed  our  peach  trees  with  20  per  cent  K.-L.,  and 
the  results  were  far  better  than  we  dared  to  anticipate. 
We  succeeded  in  completely-  eradicating  the  scale.  Surely 
if  Mr.  Skillman  had  properly  made  and  thoroughly 
applied  the  K.-L.  he  would  have  obtained  different 
results.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  properly 
making  the  K.-L.  mixtures.  Many  of  the  failures  can 
be  charged  to  the  men  who  make  the  mixtures.  In¬ 
stead  of  violently  churning  the  K.-L..  they  simply  stir 
it  a  little  and  let  it  go.  No  wonder  many  people  fail 
to  kill  the  scale  when  they  use  K.-L.  Every  fruit 
grower  should  be  thorough  in  all  his  operations.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  making  and  applying  all 
mixtures.  By  closely  observing  we  find  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  fellow  fruit  growers  in  this  section  have 
not  succeeded  in  holding  the  Codling  moth,  scab,  scale, 
etc.,  in  check,  because  they-  either  do  not  properly 
make  or  do  not  thoroughly-  apply  the  mixtures. 

Delaware.  f.  m.  soper  &  son. 

POINTS  ABOUT  DRAINAGE. 

Where  the  land  is  rolling,  the  water 
collects  in  narrow  streams  in  lowest 
parts.  These  streams  are  crooked,  wash¬ 
ing  some  places,  and  filling  up  others.  In 
locating  a  tile  drain  to  carry  off  this  over¬ 
flow,  it  is  not  best  to  put  it  in  the  lowest 
places  as  followed  by  the  water,  because 
when  a  drain  is  once  laid,  the  soil  over  it 
never  becomes  solid  as  it  was  before  cut¬ 
ting  the  ditch,  and  consequently  washes 
out  easily,  and  soon  exposes  the  tile.  I  f 
the  drain  is  located  a  little  to  one  side 
of  the  lowest  places,  the  overflow  will 
pass  over  the  tile  drain,  and  flow  off  in 
tiie  old  channel,  and  do  little  damage  by 
washing.  As  these  surface  drains  are  al¬ 
ways  crooked,  if  the  tile  drain  is  cut  as 
straight  as  possible,  going  across  some 
of  the  higher  points,  the  tendency  to 
wash  out  over  the  tile,  will — in  a  great 
degree — be  prevented.  Sometimes  when 
tile  is  located  in  or  near  these  low  places 
it  is  necessary  to  let  a  sod  form  over  the 
drain,  and  not  turn  this  when  working. 

When  a  ditch  is  cut  ready  for  the  tiie, 
it  should  be  laid  at  once,  and  not  wait 
till  to-morrow.  Twice  I  remember  leav¬ 
ing  such  a  drain  to  finish  the  next  day,  because 
there  was  no  appearance  of  rain  and  I  was 
tired,  to  find  them  slipped  the  next  morning  like  so 
much  soft  soap.  A  cave-in  of  this  kind  is  not  only 
the  sides  of  the  ditch  dropping  in,  but  the  soil  thrown 
out  on  the  banks  of  the  ditch.  It  is  more  labor  to  make 
right  a  cave-in  of  this  kind  than  to  cut  the  ditch  in  the 
first  place.  When  the  tile  draining  is  done  in  the  Fall 
and  early  Winter,  and  sufficient  clay  cut  off  the  sides 
of  the  ditch,  and  dropped  on  the  tile,  to  hold  them  in 
place  much  of  the  labor  in  filling  in  the  ditches  can 
be  saved  by  filling  the  ditches  every  few  rods,  with 
shovel,  a  little  above  the  level,  so  that  the  water,  in¬ 
stead  of  following  the  drain,  will  flow  to  one  side. 
This  will  allow  the  sides  of  the  ditches  to  stack,  and 
fall  in  on  the  tile,  so  that  by  Spring  the  ditches  will 
be  one-half  filled,  and  can  be  easily  finished  by  using 
two  horses  and  a  breaking  plow,  without  spreading  the 
horses  apart  with  long  doubletree. 

When  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  fill  the  ditch  as 
soon  as  the  tile  is  laid,  T  have  found  it  most  convenient 
and  easiest  to  use  one  horse  and  the  breaking  plow  at 
the  start,  til  cutting  the  ditch,  the  first  spading  should 
be  thrown  to  one  side,  and  the  second,  and  the  scoop- 
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ings,  to  the  other.  This  about  equally  divides  the 
loose  soil  on  each  side  of  the  ditch.  I  he  edge  of  this 
thrown-out  soil  should  be  within  about  six  inches  of 
the  sides  of  the  ditch.  Then  by  using  one  horse  and 
plow,  with  clevis  thrown  to  side  of  beam  next  to  ditch, 
and  walking  the  horse  on  the  ridge  of  soil  thrown  out 
by  one  or  two  rounds,  the  ditch  can  be  filled  up  so 
that  two  horses  can  be  used  to  finish.  The  trouble  in 
using  two  horses  and  a  long  doubletree  at  the  start, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  one  of  them  is  almost  sure  to  be  a 
fool  about  an  open  ditch.  One  of  a  team  can  usually 
be  used  without  trouble  with  the  plow  at  the  start,  and 
will  not  scare  and  flounder  about,  if  a  slip  or  fall  is 
made  into  the  ditch.  This  way  two  men  can  do  the 
work,  one  to  lead  the  horse,  and  the  other  to  hold  the 
plow,  while  with  two  horses,  one  of  them  scary,  it 
will  require  three  men  to  handle  them  or  else  a  lot  of 
trouble  to  spread  the  lines  or  make  a  long  jockey-stick. 
A  most  necessary  point  to  make  all  this  work  a  suc¬ 
cess  is  to  have  a  good  outlet,  and  then  keep  it  open  and 
clean,  and  in  laying  out  a  system  of  tile  drains,  always 
plan  to  have  as  few  outlets  as  possible.  An  increased 
amount  of  tile  to  secure  this,  is  often  cheaper  than  to 
have  more  numerous  outlets.  John  m.  jamison. 


AN  ORCHARD  BRUSH  BURNER. 

When  1  was  in  southern  Oregon  not  long  ago  I  saw 
what  was  to  me  a  new  implement.  It  was  a  home¬ 
made  affair  that  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  necessity  for 
getting  rid  of  orchard  primings.  11.  F.  Meader,  of 
Jackson  C’o..  Oregon,  who  is  an  up-to-date  orchardist, 
conceived  the  plan  of  building  a  portable  brush  burner, 
in  which  the  refuse  left  after  pruning  could  be  got  rid 
-  of  without  the  trouble  of  hauling  it  out  of  the  orchards, 
lie  made  a  frame  or  running  gear  of  four  poles  about 
six  inches  in  diameter,  using  two  for  axletrees,  about 
seven  feet  long  and  on  top  of  these  two  others  about 
ten  feet  long  were  bolted  near  the  ends,  forming  a 
rectangle.  To  the  under  side  of  one  was  fastened 
a  round  iron  rod,  whose  projecting  ends  were  used  as 
spindles  for  two  old  farm  implement  wheels  about  a 
foot  in  diameter.  These  wheels  were  held  in  place  by 
linchpins  that  were  put  through  holes  made  in  the  ends 
of  the  spindles,  at  the  blacksmith  shop  on  the  farm. 
The  burner  proper  was  a  huge  iron  basket  or  crate, 
about  six  by  10  feet  on  the  bottom  by  two  feet  deep, 
made  of  old  wagon  tires  riveted  together.  The  meshes 
of  this  crate  were  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  which  was 
sufficiently  close  to  hold  the  brush.  The  bottom  was 
covered  with  old  sheet  iron  scraps  to  keep  the  coals 
from  falling  through  and  thus  hold  the  fire.  On  one 
end,  which  was  the  front,  and  next  where  the  team  was 
to  be  hitched,  it  was  sided  up  to  the  top  with  sheet 
iron,  to  prevent  too  much  radiation  of  heat  in  that  di¬ 
rection.  Chains  or  iron  rods  were  fastened  to  the 
front  end  and  extended  about  10  feet  forward  to  put 
the  team  a  proper  distance  from  the  fire.  This  crude 
apparatus,  made  on  the  farm  out  of  old  scraps,  served 
a  most  excellent  purpose.  It  was  taken  into  the  orchard 
where  the  brush  was  on  the  ground ;  a  fire  kindled  in 
it.  and  as  the  brush  was  piled  on  and  consumed  it  was 
dragged  forward  and  more  brush  added,  until  one  row 
after  the  other  was  burnt  and  out  of  the  way.  Mr. 
Meader  told  me  that  some  of  his  neighbors  made  fun 
of  it.  and  thought  it  was  not  practical,  but  a  few  bor¬ 
rowed  it  of  him,  and  now  there  are  several  in  the 
vicinity. 

When  1  first  saw  the  burner  near  a  tool  shed  T  did 
not  instantly  catch  the  idea  of  its  use,  but  only  a  word 
was  necessary  to  convey  the  thought  of  its  saving  of 
time  and  labor.  It  is  inexpensive  to  make  and  thor¬ 
oughly  practical  in  use.  It  may  be  that  other  brush 
burners  have  been  made,  but  Mr.  Meader  said  he  had 
never  heard  of  one  and  invented  his  as  an  expedient  to 
save  time  and  trouble.  I  he  idea  is  one  of  the  best  that 
1  have  met  in  many  years,  and  deserves  to  be  put  into 
practice  all  over  the  country,  where  orchards  exist.  To 
get  rid  of  the  primings  in  such  an  easy  way  is  a  great 
saving,  for  they  are  troublesome  and  bulky.  It  costs  a 
good  deal  to  handle  them  once,  especially  to  load  them 
on  a  wagon  or  sled,  haul  them  to  some  distant  place 
and  then  make  a  bonfire  of  them ;  but  when  they  can 
be  put  on  a  movable  fire,  little  by  little  and  got  rid  of 
in  a  short  time,  once  for  all,  it  is  a  great  economy  of 
time  and  labor. 

I  here  might  be  some  improvements  added  to  the 
crude  implement,  as  described,  such  as  an  iron  running 
gear,  although  this  is  not  important,  for  the  fire  had 
not  burnt  the  wooden  frame.  However,  if  there  was 
an  iron  frame  the  bottom  could  be  left  partially  open, 
that  there  might  be  better  access  of  air  from  below, 
to  cause  quicker  burning  and  allow  the  ashes  to  drop 
through  readily.  I  he  top  should  be  larger  than  the 
bottom,  so  the  brush  would  go  in  easily.  Four  wheels 
would  be  better  than  two;  for  they  would  lessen  the 
draft  on  the  team.  It  is  not  desirable  to  build  a  very 
large  fire,  for  fear  of  scorching  the  trees  on  either  side 
and  making  it  uncomfortable  for  the  men  and  team  in 
attendance.  Two  men,  or  perhaps  one.  would  be  enough 


to  gather  and  burn  the  brush,  and  one  horse  might  pull 
the  burner  on  four  wheels.  There  is  lying  about  almost 
every  farm  some  material,  such  as  old  iron  wheels, 
axles,  wagon  and  buggy  tires,  that  might  be  made  into 
one  of  these  handy  brush  burners,  with  the  aid  of  a 
blacksmith  and  at  little  expense,  provided  there  is  no 
forge  on  the  farm  to  lessen  the  cost  still  more.  The 
frame  should  not  be  weak,  or  it  might  heat  and  sag  to 
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the  ground.  Let  there  be  hundreds  of  these  brush 
burners  made  without  delay  by  our  orchardists  and  put 
to  use.  Several  neighbors  might  own  and  use  one  to¬ 
gether.  I  his  will  turn  the  brush  into  ashes  and  spread 
them  in  the  orchards,  where  they  should  be.  and  save 
about  half  the  expense  of  getting  rid  of  the  brush. 
'1  his  convenient  vehicle  is  shown  in  Fig.  12. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  ALFALFA  IN  INDIANA. 

The  past  season  here  seems  to  have  been  quite  to  the 
liking  of  Alfalfa,  as  well  as  of  most  other  farm  crops. 
In  fact,  as  this  crop  becomes  better  understood,  the 
conditions  essential  to  its  success  do  not  appear  to  be 
more  mysterious  than  those  we  find  necessary  to  prod¬ 
uce  a  good  crop  of  corn  or  potatoes.  During  the  past 
Season  1  have  taken  five  crops  of  hay  from  a  field 
of  Alfalfa  that  has  stood  for  six  years.  A  field  near 
by,  sown  in  May,  1904,  also  yielded  five  cuttings,  and 
made  as  fine  a  growth  as  1  have  ever  seen  in  the  irri¬ 
gated  sections  of  the  West.  Neither  of  these  pieces 
mentioned  has  been  inoculated.  While  some  evidence 
of  the  bacteria  is  present,  the  nodules  are  found  only 
in  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  plants.  It  would  seem 
that  inoculation  could  not  have  been  any  advantage  on 
these  soils.  Another  field,  sown  in  August,  1904,  seed 
inoculated  with  Government  bacteria,  yielded  three 
cuttings  the  past  season.  Part  of  this  field  consists 
of  loose  black  loam.  Here  the  growth  has  been  strong¬ 
est,  but  it  shows  little  evidence  of  inoculation.  Other 
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parts  of  this  field  are  composed  of  a  thin  clay  soil. 
Here  the  nodules  on  the  roots  are  more  in  evidence,  but 
the  growth  of  hay  was  very  light.  In  fact,  I  believe 
the  difference  in  the  hay  crop  between  the  stronger  and 
the  poorer  soils  is  more  marked  than  was  the  case 
in  the  preceding  corn  crop. 

Last  Spring  the  writer  plowed  under  one-half  acre 
of  five-vear-old  Alfalfa  sod,  and  planted  the  ground 
to  sweet  corn.  Where  manure  was  applied  to  this  at 
the  rate  of  10  loads  per  acre  it  yielded  a  fair  crop  of 
corn,  but  not  better  than  it  usually  produced  before 


being  seeded  to  Alfalfa.  Where  no  manure  was  used 
the  corn  made  quite  a  dwarf  growth,  and  the  blades 
w'ere  of  a  paler  color,  indicating  that  the  soil  was  in 
a  poorer  condition  for  a  corn  crop  than  before  the  Al¬ 
falfa  was  grown  on  it.  That  the  hay  crop  has  shown 
no  need  of  a  surface  application  of  manure  was  doubt¬ 
less  due  to  its  habit  of  digging  down  and  taking  up 
the  plant  food  from  the  first  10  feet  of  soil,  instead  of 
confining  itself  to  the  upper  10  inches  of  surface  soil, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  corn  roots.  Surely  a  field  where 
Alfalfa  has  long  been  grown  would  be  a  sterile  soil  for 
any  other  crop  to  root  for  a  living.  Another,  difficulty 
1  had  the  past  season  was  in  getting  the  Alfalfa  killed 
out  after  being  plowed  under,  as  it  sprouts  badly  from 
the  crown,  even  when  covered  with  three  or  four  inches 
of  dirt.  After  working  this  patch  over  a  half-dozen  or 
more  times  with  an  Acme  harrow,  then  cultivating  the 
corn  till  August  with  a  plow  and  hoc,  there  is  still 
enough  Alfalfa  left  to  make  a  pretty  fair  Winter  cov¬ 
ering  for  the  ground.  f.  m. 

Indiana.  ■ _ 

COLD  STORAGE  ROOM  IN  ICEHOUSE. 

I  noticed  on  page  894  an  inquiry  as  to  the  advisability 
of  building  a  cold  storage  room  in  the  corner  of  an  ice¬ 
house.  To  build  as  proposed  by  J.  A.  N.  will  prove 
very  unsatisfactory;  if  cemented  it  may  work  all  right, 
as  long  as  the  ice  remains  on  top.  The  ice  will  melt 
away  from  the  sides  early  in  the  season,  and  unless  pro¬ 
tected  will  cause  unnecessary  waste.  When  it  has  melted 
from  the  top  it  will  have  to  be  replenished  and  pro¬ 
tected.  To  get  the  best  results  from  a  refrigerator  the 
air  must  circulate  through  the  ice.  To  get  the  best 
results  from  an  icehouse  the  air  must  be  excluded  from 
the  ice:  there  should  be  a  ventilator  in  the  roof  of  the 
icehouse,  but  none  in  the  refrigerator.  I  think  J.  A.  N. 
wil  find  it  more  satisfactory  to  build  an  ice  box  in  the 
storage  room;  use  about  one-third  of  the  room  for  the 
box,  either  across  the  uppep  part  of  the  back  end  or  have 
it  on  top  of  the  room.  Have  the  air  space  at  top  of 
icebox  10  inches  wide,  the  length  of  box  and  six-inch 
space  at  the  bottom.  This  refers  to  the  box  inside  a 
tight  sealed  room.  By  keeping  it  well  filled  it  will  in¬ 
sure  an  even  temperature.  s.  c.  B. 

Massachusetts.  _ 

“ COLD  STORAGE”  FOR  BEES. 

Last  year  we  found  the  following  note  going  the 
rounds  of  the  papers : 

A  new  use  has  Been  found  for  cold  storage  on  Hie 
farm,  which  Is  of  inlerest:  to  nil  those  who  raise  lines. 
About  December  1  1*.  1).  Jones,  of  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y„  puts 
his  bees  in  cold  storage  to  prevent  loss  by  Winter  swarm¬ 
ing.  The  hives  are  placed  in  tiers,  one  above  (lie  other 
in  ills  cold  store,  and  lie  says  that  tills  method  has  given 
better  results  than  lie  ever  had  before  attained  in  50  years 
of  the  keeping  of  bees.  Mr.  .Tones  obtains  about  5,000 
pounds  of  honey  every  year  on  an  average,  the  highest 
figure  having  been  15.000  pounds,  lie  also  has  a  large 
quantity  of  beeswax  from  his  apiary. 

This  was  such  a  remarkable  statement  that  we  wrote 
Mr.  Jones  about  it.  Mr.  Jones  says  that  the  item 
started  in  his  local  paper  correctly,  and  has  gone  to 
England  and  back.  Each  time  it  has  been  printed  some 
sense  has  been  cut  out  “until  there  is  not  much  left." 
Mr.  Jones  gives  the  facts  about  his  method,  and  says: 

“If  I  should  go  to  my  bee  yard  and  find  my  bees 
swarming  with  snow  on  the  ground,  I  should  expect 
the  last  day  was  near  at  hand.  The  building  I  use  for 
wintering  bees  was  built  for  storing  grapes  late  in  the 
season.  I  planned  it  so  that  the  grapes  would  not  freeze, 
and  have  an  even  temperature.  Some  of  my  help  gave 
it  the  name  of  cold  storage.  My  bees  consume  the 
least  food  of  any  way  that  I  have  ever  tried,  and  I  have 
tried  a  good  many  in  the  58  years  that  I  have  handled 
bees.  My  building  is  16  x  24  feet,  eight  feet  to  ceiling. 
It  is  built  on  dry  ground,  no  standing  water  anywhere 
near.  I  dug  a  trench  about  8  or  10  inches  deep  and 
filled  with  flat  stone  even  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  sills  were  10  by  12  inches,  then  studding 
2  x  4  set  even  with  outside  of  sill,  boarded  and  bat¬ 
tened;  on  inside  ceiled  up  and  papered  with  building 
paper;  another  set  of  studding  4  inches  thick,  ceiled 
with  matched  flooring  and  filled  in  with  sawdust  as  fast 
as  ceiled;  2x8  joist  overhead  and  ceiled  the  same 
as  sides.  Sawdust  was  put  on  top  as  high  as  thick¬ 
ness  of  joists,  a  good  shingled  roof  and  paint;  entrance 
closed  with  two  doors,  one  opens  in  and  the  other  out, 
no  windows;  a  small  ventilator  near  ceiling  at  one  end. 
Dry  dirt  was  drawn  for  floor,  filled  to  top  of  sills, 
carefully  put  in  and  made  smooth.  It  has  never  been 
the  least  bit  damp.  The  coldest  that  T  ever  observed 
inside  was  30  above  zero,  and  then  it  was  about  20 
below  outside,  and  1  never  knew  it  that  low  but  once. 
With  200  colonies  inside  the  thermometer  indicates 
from  40  to  50  degrees.  I  put  my  bees  in  the  first 
of  December  and  take  out  the  first  of  April  (if  late 
Spring)  ;  if  warm,  sooner.  There  are  no  losses  in 
Winter  unless  queenless  when  taken  out. 

Keep  the  granary  door  closed  and  look  sharp  for  mouse 
holes.  It  is  a  had  job  to  catch  one  of  these  little  pests 
when  he  gets  in. 
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ICE  STORAGE  FOR  FAMILY  USE. 

Almost  any  building  and  almost  any  covering  will 
keep  ice,  but  if  J  were  going  to  build  for  family  use, 
and  not  for  cold  storage,  I  should  build  as  follows,  as 
near  as  convenient:  On  the  north  side  of  some  larger 
building  or  trees,  so  as  to  be  protected  from  the  sun 
(although  not  necessary),  a  building  not  less  than  lOx 
12.  with  eight-foot  studding,  boarded  on  the  outside 
only,  and  open  at  the  gables;  boarding  simply  square 
edge  lumber,  one  thickness,  md  laid  as  close  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Cut  ice  when  10  to  12  inches  thick,  and  12  x  24 
inches  in  size.  Tools  needed  are  pair  of  ice  tongs,  one 
common  cross-cut  saw,  with  one  handle  taken  off;  a 
straight-edge  board  to  mark  by,  and  a  broken  fork  tine 
in  a  fork  handle  for  a  marker.  Pack  in  icehouse  as 
close  as  possible,  with  a  foot  of  sawdust  under  and  a 
foot  space  all  around;  put  in  four  to  six  layers  of  ice, 

120  to  180  cakes,  and  cover  with  a  foot  or  more  of 

sawdust,  and  keep  the  edges  well  tramped  down 
through  the  Summer.  Do  not  try  to  store  less  than 
100  or  so  cakes,  as  the  larger  the  amount  and  the  nearer 
a  cube  the  pile  the  better  it  will  keep.  Do  not  try  to 
fill  spaces  between  the  cakes,  only  the  larger  ones, 

as  it  is  time  thrown  away.  Use  sawdust  for  filling,  as 
snow  will  freeeze  the  cakes  together  and  cause  bother 
in  getting  out.  Do  not  att-ch  icehouse  directly  to  an¬ 
other  building,  as  they  will  rot  out  in  a  few  years. 
Around  here  we  get  our  ice  out  for  about  one  cent 
per  cake.  Often  two  farmers  store  ice  together,  as 

you  only  get  about  one-half  the  waste  two  lots  would 
make.  G.  M.  H. 

Charlotte,  Vermont. 


SILOS  AND  SILAGE  HANDLING . 

One  great  feature  in  the  feeding  of  silage  is  to  have 
the  silo  handy  to  the  feeding  floor,  and  in  building  the 
silo  sufficient  thought  should  be  given  to  this,  as  it  takes 
time  to  feed  silage,  and  although  perhaps  but  a  small 
amount  daily  during  the  whole  feeding  season,  it 
amounts  to  considerable.  When  one  has  good  feeding 
alleys  and  a  good  many  cows  to  feed  the  wheel  truck  is 
certainly  the  handiest,  but  the  man  with  the  feeding 
fork  must  use  brains,  or  some  little  cows  will  get  30 
to  40  pounds,  and  the  large  ones  perhaps  only  15  to  20. 
Bushel  baskets  are  commonly  used,  and  when  one  has 
not  too  many  cows  work  well,  as  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  cow  gets  the  right  'amount ;  they  are  not  too  heavy 
to  handle  easily.  For  our  use  we  have  a  truck  holding 
about  20  bushels  (sketch  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  14, 
page  26),  mounted  on  two  larger  wheels  in  center  and 
smaller  one  at  each  end.  The  center  wheels  are  not  as 
large  as  we  wish  they  were,  and  the  truck  doesn’t  run 
itself.  If  you  are  building  one  get  the  center  wheels 
plenty  large  enough.  The  truck  is  wider  and  longer 
at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  so  that  wheels  do  not 
project  over  side  or  end. 

One  of  the  best  planned  silos  for  handy  feeding  we 
saw  this  Summer  on  the  farm  of  D.  Fairchild,  Fairfield 
Co..  Conn.  A  picture  of  two  of  the  three  triplet  silos  is 
shown  in  I'ig.  10.  Mr.  Fairchild  feeds  silage  practically 
the  year  around;  two  of  the  silos  are  nine  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  the  other  10  feet,  I  believe.  They  all  open 
out  at  the  same  point  right  at  the  feeding  floor.  A 
ground  plan  sketch  of  silos  and  barn  floor  is  shown  in 
lug.  15,  page  26.  There  is  shed  roof  over  the  silos 
which  is  cheaper  and  better  than  a  roof  over  each 
silo.  H.  G.  MANCHESTER. 


THE  MODEL  FARM  BUSINESS. 

While  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  employed  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Dietrich  on  his  model 
farm  near  Philadelphia,  we  must  remember  that  his 
great  success  in  paying  off  a  $7,200  mortgage  in  six 
years  was  mostly  due  to  the  high  price  he  obtains  for 
his  milk.  If  some  of  us  who  are  selling  milk  in  the 
New  York  City  wholesale  market  where  it  nets  us 
only  about  an  average  of  10  cents  per  gallon  for  the 
year  delivered  at  railroad  station  could  find  a  market 
where  it  would  average  us  25  cents  a  gallon  we  might 
pay  off  a  mortgage  as  easily  as  tjic  owner  of  the  “model 
farm.’’  I  tell  you.  it  makes  quite  a  difference  about  a 
man’s  getting  ahead  in  the  world  whether  he  must 
sell  what  he  produces  in  the  general  market  for  about 
the  bare  cost  of  production,  or  whether  he  can  find  a 
special  market  at  21/.  times  that  cost.  And  also  let 
anyone  who  is  thinking  of  going  into  such  an  intensive 
style  of  farming  remember  that  while  dairy  cattle  will 
give  increased  yields  under  such  methods  the  extra 
amount  of  labor  involved  adds  considerably  to  the 
expenses  as  compared  with  ordinary  methods.  From 
practical  experience  during  the  past  five  years,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  combination  of  pasturage  and  soiling 
crops  is  the  best  method  for  the  average  farmer.  The 
average  cow  never  really  does  her  best,  because  she 
never  has  enough  to  eat  except  a  few  times  during 
the  year.  When  pastures  arc  depended  upon  alone  for 
Summer  feed  there  is  ordinarily  about  a  month  or  six 
weeks  of  the  fresh  June  and  July  grass  when  the 
cow  really  gets  all  she  needs.  Jf  a  good  succession  of 


soiling  crops  is  planted  and  used  right  through  the 
season  to  supplement  the  pasture  a  herd  of  cows  will 
keep  up  their  milk  flow  from  the  start,  and  will  not 
only  give  much  more  right  through  the  season,  but  will 
keep  up  a  large  milk  flow  much  longer  for  not  being 
allowed  to  shrink  early  in  the  season. 

Westchester  Co.,  X.  Y.  merritt  m.  clark. 


UME  AND  SULPHUR  FOR  FRUIT  DISEASES 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  lime  and  sulphur  as  a  fungi¬ 
cide  I  think  it  has  value  in  those  cases  where  the  fungus 
lives  over  the  Winter  in  the  branches,  and  especially 
where  these  furnish  the  chief  or  only  source  of  infection 
early  in  the  Spring.  Apparently  leaf  curl  of  peach 


furnishes  the  best  evidence  of  its  value  as  a  fungicide 
and  Pierce  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
California  and  others  have  found  that  it  gives  results 
approximating  Bordeaux  on  the  dormant  twigs  and  so 
may  supplant  the  first  treatment  with  Bordeaux  (which 
is  sometimes  the  only  one  given  for  leaf  curl)  when  one 
wishes  to  spray  for  the.  scale  and  leaf  curl  at  the  same 
time.  Brown  rot  of  peach  also  carries  over  Winter  in 
the  twigs  and  in  the  mummies  on  the  tree  and  so  a 
treatment  on  the  dormant  tree  in  the  Spring  might  have 
a  slight  or  temporary  effect  in  retarding  the  development 
of  this  fungus.  But  since  infection  also  takes  place 
from  the  mummies  buried  in  the  ground  and  as  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  easily  introduced  and  spread  in  moist  weather  at 
harvest  time,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  treatment  has  any 
permanent  value,  unless  followed  up  with  later  treatments 
with  fungicides  on  the  foliage  and  fruit.  In  this  State 
(Connecticut),  at  least,  these  later  treatments  apparently 
do  more  harm  than  good,  since  they  usually  cause  de¬ 
foliation.  Scab  of  peach  and  of  pear  are  also  carried 
over  Winter  on  the  twigs  and  1  have  heard  and  seen 
some  evidence  of  good  resulting  from  the  Spring  spray¬ 
ing  with  lime  and  sulphur,  but  without  later  treatments 
with  Bordeaux  or  other  fungicides  I  think  the  good  re¬ 
sults  will  often  be  largely  lost,  especially  in  years  favor¬ 
able  for  the  development  of  these  diseases. 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station.  g.  p.  clinton. 


EXPRESS  EXTORTION  AND  PARCELS  POST 

Jerusalem  Ahead  of  New  York. 


I  thoroughly  enjoyed  reading  the  “Story  of  an  Ex¬ 
press  Package,”  and  I  sincerely  hope  this  express  busi¬ 
ness  may  be  kept  up  before  the  people  until  our  law- 


DWARF  CHINQUAPIN  IN  FRUIT.  MUCH  REDUCED. 

Fig.  13.  See  liuralisras.  Page  24. 

makers  see  the  importance  of  having  the  parcels  post. 
The  exorbitant  charges,  especially  upon  small  packages 
and  short  distances,  and  the  delays  in  delivery  in  coun¬ 
try  places,  have  been  very  annoying  to  us.  The  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  under  whose  government  it  has  been  mv 
privilege  to  reside  during  the  past  year,  and  whom  we  all 
consider  several  hundred  years  “behind  the  times,”  has 
much  better  postal  laws,  in  relation  to  packages,  than 
our  boasted  land.  There  are  four  post  offices  in  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  the  Turkish,  Austrian,  French  and 
German,  and  in  any  of  these  packages  may  be  sent  at 
one  quarter  the  price  of  American  post.  We  used  the 
Austrian  in  preference  to  the  Turkish,  as  they  never 


opened  our  letters.  I  have  seen  olive-wood  tables, 
packed,  weighing  from  seven  to  to  pounds,  mailed  to 
London  or  New  York,  at  ordinary  packages  rates.  1 
noticed  an  umbrella  had  been  sent  from  London  to  Jer¬ 
usalem  for  10  cents,  and  a  suit  of  clothes  from  London 
to  Jerusalem  for  12  cents.  The  rural  delivery  is  a  great 
blessing  to  the  country  people,  and  now  we  ought  to 
have  the  package  post  to  complete  our  comforts. 

TIMOTHY  B.  HUSSEY. 

All  Hands  Together 

We  are  with  you  for  what  little  we  are  worth  to  se¬ 
cure  a  sensible  and  useful  parcels  post  regulation.  We 
certainly  have  been  bled  long  enough  by  the  express 
companies  and  the  more  they  get  the  more  they  want. 
They  arc  hardly  satisfied  with  blood  now,  but  want  the 
hide  and  tallow.  Suppose  it  does  call  for  a  larger  postal 
appropriation  for  a  few  years.  We  might  as  well  pay 
it  in  taxes  to  Uncle  Sam  as  to  pay  it  in  express  charges 
that  are  two  to  five  times  as  high  as  they  should  be,  and 
in  two  or  three  years  I  believe  it  would  bring  revenue 
instead  of  deficit.  If  not  it  would  be  a  good  way  to 
spend  some  of  the  surplus  we  read  of,  being  such  a 
temptation  to  officers  and  menace  to  good  government. 

I  saw  a  little  wooden  box  made  of  inch  lumber  and 

not  over  4x4x7  inches,  containing  a  small  casting  for 
some  machine  repairs,  which  came  from  Batavia  (not 
over  100  miles)  and  the  express  charges  were  70  cents. 
There  would  be  a  profit  at  10  cents.  Let  us  ask  Uncle 
Sam  to  give  us  a  parcels  post  for  a  New  Year’s  gift 
during  1906.  w.  s.  SMITH. 

Jo  Daviess  Co.,  Ill. 

Keep  Up  the  Demand. 

That  man’s  pepper  plants  recall  an  instance  which  hap¬ 
pened  near  here  one  time.  A  box  of  several  hundred 
strawberry  plants  were  sent  by  express  for  some  one, 
but  nobody  by  that  name  lived  around  this  vicinity  and 
no  one  called  for  them.  The  express  agent  turned  the 
plants  into  the  hands  of  another  man  who  paid  the 
charges  on  same,  which  was  about  equal  to  the  first 
cost  of  the  goods.  Bulky  orders  like  this  could  not 
be  carried  by  parcels  post,  but  thousands  of  litttle  items 
could,  and  the  postal  service  revenue  doubled  by  the 
Government  taking  up  this  line,  from  the  overcharging 
express  companies.  The  parcels  post  will  surely  come 
finally  when  the  rural  population  and  general  merchan¬ 
dise  dealers  get  the  cobwebs  out  of  their  eyes,  come  to¬ 
gether  and  demand  it  so  strongly  that  Uncle  Sam  will 
have  to  establish  this  kind  of  service  in  connection  with 
rural  free  delivery.  We  are  a  great  nation,  but  Ger¬ 
many  is  about  two  strides  in  our  lead,  for  she  has  par¬ 
cels  post,  also  a  law  that  compels  all  tramps,  and  hoboes 
to  work  and  earn  their  grub,  just  like  other  folks. 

Ohio.  g.  w.  s. 

Express  Companies  and  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

Your  experience  with  those  pepper  plants  and  the 
express  companies  has  led  me  to  wonder  if  any  way  can 
be  devised  to  make  them  pay  for  eggs  broken  in  transit. 
A  letter  from  a  customer  in  Massachusetts  says  that 

II  of  the  last  100  eggs  I  sent  him  were  broken;  and  a 
lady  in  Massachusettts  wrote  me  that  36  of  the  first  100 
1  sent  her  were  broken,  though  they  were  nicely  packed. 
I  at  once  sent  her  36  to  replace  those  broken,  and  after¬ 
wards  sent  her  several  hundred  at  different  times  which 
all  arrived  safely  though  packed  in  the  same  manner. 
A  customer  in  Pennsylvania  wrote  for  two  sittings  of 
my  best  eggs.  They  were  from  stock  that  1  was  proud 
of,  and  I  determined  that  those  eggs  should  go  safely. 

I  made  a  box  four  inches  deeper  than  the  pasteboard 
fillers,  which  held  the  eggs,  and  two  inches  longer  and 
wider.  Putting  two  inches  of  excelsior  in  the  box  and 
covering  it  with  a  sheet  of  strawboard,  I  placed  the 
fillers  on  that,  put  the  eggs  in  them,  filled  around  each 
egg  with  dry  sawdust  and  packed  the  inch  space  between 
fillers  and  box  with  sawdust  packed  tight,  then  another 
sheet  of  strawboard  and  two  inches  of  excelsior  on  that, 
pressing  all  down  tight  1  screwed  on  the  cover.  1  re¬ 
member  saying  to  myself.  “They  can  play  football  with 
that  box  all  day,  and  they  can’t  break  an  egg.”  Imagine 
my  surprise  when  my  customer  wrote  me  that  “eight  of 
those  eggs  were  broken.”  How  the  expressmen  could 
do  it  I  cannot  possibly  sec.  That  box  ought  to  have 
gone  around  the  world  without  breaking  an  egg,  and 
there  is  no  possibility  of  any  redress  as  things  arc  now. 
If  the  customer  should  open  the  box  in  the  express  of¬ 
fice  and  refuse  to  receive  the  package  if  any  eggs  were 
broken,  bringing  suit  for  damages,  the  companies  would 
refuse  to  transport  them  without  a  clause  absolving 
them  from  liability,  in  the  contract.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  light  baskets  with  high  handles  would  compel 
more  care  in  handling  and  be  better  to  ship  eggs  in  than 
boxes.  From  the  fact  that  1  seldom  have  any  breakage 
of  market  eggs  sent  in  flimsy  eeg  cases  costing  10  cents 
each  and  holding  360  eggs,  it  would  seem  that  express- 
men  take  particidar  pains  to  handle  roughly  boxes 
marked  “Eggs  for  hatching.”  One  of  my  customers 
wrote  me  not  to  put  any  such  notice  on  the  box.  Evi¬ 
dently  he  had  the  same  idea.  Of  course  the  expressmen 
have  to  handle  a  good  many  packages,  and  do  it  very 
rapidly;  and  tossing  them  from  one  to  another  occa¬ 
sionally  a  box  will  fall,  but  the  company  oir  lit  to  reaL 
ize  that,  and  be  willing  to  pav  for  the  damage  done. 

Connecticut.  r.EQ,  a,  C03<Jkove. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  b;, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

WEIGHT  OF  STALKS  AND  EARS. 

Last  Kail  I  husked  a  few  bundles  of  corn 
from  the  binder  before  they  had  dried  any. 
The  stalks  weighed  from  15  to  10  pounds 
to  the  bundle,  and  the  husked  corn  from 
eight  to  nine  pounds  to  the  bundle.  Is 
this  a  high  average?  Have  experiments  of 
this  kind  been  tried  by  others?  n.  c. 

McLane  Co.,  l*a. 

We  have  weighed  the  corn  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  we  find,  on  an  average,  after 
the  corn  has  been  shocked  and  dried,  that 
is,  well  cured,  that  1,000  pounds  of  shock 
will  generally  give  from  450  to  500  and 
occasionally  550  pounds  of  ear  corn.  It  runs 
pretty  nearly  half  of  the  shock  to  one-half 
of  the  ear  corn,  depending  somewhat  upon 
the  season,  and  somewhat  upon  the  variety 
of  corn.  Of  course,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  tell  the  amount,  because  the  corn  is  at 
all  different,  stages  of  dryness. 

Iowa  Exp.  Station.  r.  g.  holden. 

We  have  no  accurate  data  on  the  green 
weights  at  different  stages  of  growth.  The 
dry  matter,  however,  at  time  of  maturity  will 
run  as  follows:  Ear,  48.2  per  cent;  husks, 
4.9  per  cent  ;  leaves,  28  per  cent ;  stems. 
18.7  per  cent.  As  the  fodder  usually  runs 
we  figure  1  1-3  pound  of  stover  to  a  pound 
of  grain.  I  cannot  give  you  a  very  good  idea 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  results  of  your  corre¬ 
spondent  in  regard  to  weight  of  husk  and 
whole  plant.  These  depend  very  much  on 
stage  of  maturity  and  the  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  corn.  M.  f.  miller. 

Missouri  Exp.  Station. 

Your  correspondent's  weights  of  corn¬ 
stalks  and  ears  seem  to  be  quite  correct,  the 
proportion  of  ears  to  stalks  generally  being 
about  one  to  one.  Our  experiments  here 
have  shown  that  while  this  is  generally 
true  under  normal  conditions  as  to  soil  fer¬ 
tility,  moisture  supply,  etc.,  an  unusually 
abundant  supply  of  moisture  will  produce 
rather  more  stalk  and  leaf  growth  than 
grain.  In  a  dry  season  there  will  be  more 
grain  than  stalk.  Very  thick  planting  also 
has  the  effect  of  lessening  the  proportion 
of  grain  produced.  Under  these  various  con¬ 
ditions  we  have  secured  from  about  35  to 
60  per  cent  of  grain,  or  rather,  ear  corn. 

A.  T.  WIANCKO. 

Agriculturist  Indiana  Station. 

Of  the  33  varieties  of  corn  tried  at  this 
Station  giving  highest  yields  16  were  late 
or  medium  late  maturing  varieties,  and 
gave  an  average  yield  of  5,084  pounds  of 
stover,  4,009.6  pounds  of  shelled  corn,  and 
870.6  pounds  of  cobs  per  acre.  Seventeen 
varieties  matured  medium  early,  and  the 
average  yield  was  3,732  pounds  of  stover, 
3,662.4  pounds  of  shelled  corn,  and  754.4 
pounds  of  cobs  per  acre.  The  early  corn  con¬ 
tained  a  little  less  moisture  in  the  ears  when 
husked  than  the  late  corn,  the  average  for 
the  17  samples  of  early  corn  being  18.5  per 
cent,  and  for  the  late  corn  22.1  per  cent. 
You  will  find  some  data  on  this  subject  in 
Prof.  Henry’s  “Feeds  and  Feeding,”  pages 
169-170.  From  the  reports  of  four  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Pennsylvania,  the  average  yield 
was  4,415  pounds  of  ears  and  3,838  pounds 
of  stover  per  acre ;  figuring  82.5  per  cent  of 
the  ears  shelled  corn  would  give  an  average 
yield  of  3,642.5  pounds  of  shelled  corn  and 
773.5  pounds  of  cobs  per  acre.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  ears  to  stover  evidently  differs  great 
l.v  in  the  different  States,  also  with  the  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  of  corn,  whether  late  or  early 
in  maturing,  the  late  maturing  corn  as  a 
rule  producing  a  larger  growth  of  stalks 
than  the  early  maturing  varieties.  From  the 
experiment  referred  to  at  the  Kansas  Sta¬ 
tion  it  would  appear  that  as  the  crop  is  har¬ 
vested  and  stored  about  one-half  of  the  total 
weight  of  the  crop  is  ears  and  the  other  half 
stover.  With  the  late  corn,  as  you  have 
observed,  the  stover  weighed  about  300 
pounds  more  per  acre  than  the  ears,  while 
with  the  early  maturing  corn  the  ears 
weighed  nearly  700  pounds  more  per  acre 
than  the  stover.  At  the  New  Jersey,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania  sta¬ 
tions,.  the  averages  gave  nearly  600  pounds 
more  ears  than  stover,  a.  m.  ten  eyck. 
Kansas  Exp.  Station. 

We  had  at  one  time  an  extensive  series  of 
experiments  to  determine  the  relative  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  husks,  the  leaves,  the  stalks 
and  the  ears  of  Michigan  field  corn.  As  to 
the  relation  of  the  yield  to  the  quality  of  the 
seed,  the  yield  was  11  per  cent  greater  from 
two-year-old  seed  fully  ripened  in  a  good  sea¬ 
son  as  against  seed  of  the  year  previous,  or 
one-year-old  seed  ripened  »n  a  bad  wet  Fall. 
As  to  width  of  row  we  found  the  greatest 
per  cent  of  protein  in  rows  at  least  two 
feet  four  inches  apart,  with  the  kernels  three 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  We  found  the 
greatest  yield  of  pounds  of  protein  in  the 
same  plot.  A  repetition  of  this  experiment 


the  succeeding  year  showed  us  the  greatest 
yield  of  protein  in  the  plot  where  (he  rows 
were  42  inches  apart.  The  per  cent  of  the 
total  weight  of  the  plant  found  in  the 
leaves,  stalks  and  ears  varied  with  the 
progress  of  the  season.  On  September  14, 
when  the  corn  was  practically  ripe,  35.70  per 
cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the  plant  before 
the  rows  .was  in  the  ear,  36.26  per  cent  was 
in  the  stalks  and  28.04  per  cent  was  in  the 
leaves.  When  the  corn  was  air-dried  and 
an  examination  made  it  was  found  that  46.32 
per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the  plants 
was  in  the  ear.  31.91  per  cent  in  the  stalks 
and  21.77  per  cent  in  the  leaves,  the  leaves 
of  course  including  the  husks.  Taking  up 
next  the  matter  of  the  protein,  it  was  found 
that  in  the  dry  plants  50.60  per  cent  of  all 
the  protein  was  found  in  the  ears,  32.30 
per  cent  in  the  leaves  and  17.10  per  cent  in 
the  stalks.  Rejecting  amido  bodies  and  look¬ 
ing  at  the  albuminoid  nitrogen  alone  we 
found  that  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  most 
valuable  protein  was  in  the  ears  and  only 
about  10  per  cent  in  the  stalks.  The  ears 
and  the  leaves  are  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  corn  plant.  Again,  if  the  corn  be 
lacking  in  any  one  ingredient  it  is  in  ash. 
Henry  of  Wisconsin  and  others  have  found 
it  necessary  to  feed  pigs  some  ash  material 
to  supply  the  elements  for  the  growth  of  the 
bones.  In  studying  the  distribution  of  the 
ash  in  the  corn  plant  we  were  surprised  to 
find  that  exactly  50  per  cent  of  all  the  ash 
in  the  plant  was  found  in  the  leaves,  and 
only  17  per  cent  in  the  ears.  The  ears  and 
leaves  ought  to  be  fed  together,  therefore,  to 
cattle.  What  was  true  of  our  ordinary  field 
corn  was  true  also  of  our  sweet  corn. 

Michigan  Exp.  Station.  c.  D.  smith. 


Killing  Out  Blackberry  Roots. 

How  can  I  kill  out  blackberry  roots?  I 
have  a  smooth  lot  of  several  acres.  Would 
plowing  and  harrowing  deep  and  planting 
some  hoed  crop  kill  roots,  plowing  in  Fall 
and  letting  roots  freeze  out?  d.  a.  c. 

Mansville,  N.  Y. 

Our  plan  would  lie  to  cut  the  briers  in 
late  Summer  or  Fall  and  burn  the  piece  over. 
Then  plow  as  well  as  possible  and  leave,  the 
furrows  rough  through  the  Winter,  in  the 
Spring  harrow  well  with  a  spring-tooth  and 
put  in  some  hoed  crop.  We  would  like  ex¬ 
perience  from  those  who  have  cleared  such 
land. 

Lima  Bean  Vines  in  Silo. 

Have  any  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
ever  had  experience  with  the  vines  of  Uma 
beans  in  the  silo?  l.ast  year  I  had  a  nice 
lot  of  them,  and  I  thought  of  cutting  them 
into  silo,  but  did  not.  but  afterwards  thought 
that  they  would  have  been  good  topping,  and 
might  have  used  them  for  that  purpose,  and 
saved  quite  considerable  corn.  They  were  in 
fine  shape,  nice  and  green,  and  heavy. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  ii.  m.  m. 

We  desire  the  experience  of  practical 

farmers  with  Lima  beans,  cow  peas  or  Soy 
beans  as  silage.  We  have  had  a  few  reports 
of  success  with  Lima  bean  vines  so  far  as  the 
silage  went.  They  were  cut  in  with  the 

corn,  and  helped  the  silage,  but  were  hard 
to  handle  and  cut. 

Keep  Away  from  Skunk  Farms. 

Can  you  give  names  and  addresses  of 

parties  who  have  skunk  farms  or  ranches? 
I  believe  there  are  several  in  this  State,  but 
cannot  locate  them.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
kind  to  breed,  also  where  they  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  a  good  market  for  skins?  We 
have  a  few  wild  ones,  but  they  are  scarce 
and  hard  to  get.  w.  ii.  s. 

East  Otto,  N.  Y. 

Every  year  dozens  of  people  write  us  about 
skunk  farms.  Only  one  answer  can  be  given 
— don’t  attempt  to  farm  with  skunks.  No 
matter  what  you  read  in  the  papers,  let 
skunk  farming  alone.  There  are  no  skunk 
farms.  A  few  people  have  tried  breeding 
them  in  captivity  but  always  with  failure. 
The  skunks  do  not  thrive  under  such  condi¬ 
tions,  and  usually  a  disease  breaks  out  which 
carries  them  off.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
after  starting  such  a  place  a  man  is  known 
as  a  skunk  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  outcome.  Never.  Never, 
start  a  skunk  farm ! 


Concrete  With  Ashes. — A  correspondent 
of  the  American  Florist  thus  refers  to  this 
combination  :  “During  the  Fall,  when  pass¬ 
ing  through  Williamsport,  Pa.,  I  called  on 
D.  E.  Gorman  and  found  him  just  complet¬ 
ing  a  nice  block  of  houses,  the  walls  of 
which  were  concrete,  but  instead  of  using 
gravel  with  his  cement  he  was  using  coal 
ashes,  which,  he  assured  me,  were  prefer¬ 
able.  making  a  lighter,  tougher  and  less  ab¬ 
sorbent  wall.” 

Fence  Wire. — Noting  your  discussion  on 
fence  wire,  and  assertion  that  some  manu¬ 
facturers  claim  farmers  would  not  pay  for 
good  wire,  wire  that  I  put  up  six  or  seven 
years  ago  has  become  so  rusty  as  to  be 
almost  worthless,  for  which  I  paid  $4.25  per 
100  pounds.  Wire  that  I  put  up  15  years 
ago__is  in  good  condition,  for  which  I  paid 
$2.75  per  hundred,  so  the  price  does  not 
always  get  good  wire.  Hope  you  will  con¬ 
tinue  your  fight  for  good  wire.  o.  s.  b. 

Virginia.  _ 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


SAVE  YOUR  TREES 

from  the  Ravage  of  SAN  JOSE,  COTTONY 
MAPLE  SCALE,  PSYLLA,  Etc. 


H 


ALL  YOU  NEED  IS 


SCALECIDE,”  Water, 


AND  A  GOOD 
SPRAY  PUMP. 
Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than  LIME, 
SULPHUR  and  SALT. 

For  sample,  testimonials  and  price  de¬ 
livered  at  your  Railroad  station,  address 
B.  G.  Pratt  Co. ,11  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  bp 

GOOD’S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.S.Dept.  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti¬ 
cide.  6'>-lb.  kegs.  $2.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  $4.50;  half  barrel, 
270  lb.,  3*fec  per  i  b;  barreL425  lb.,  3%c.  Send  for  booklet. 

•JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N,  Front  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

SALIMENE 

THE  BEST  REMEDY  FOR 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Liquid  or  Powder  Form.  Circulars  and  price  on 
application. 

MONMOUTH  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey. 


The  “Kant-Klog*’  Sprayer 


F 

I  Something  P _  _ _ _ _ 

lamDhmLAll  sizes.  Flat  or  round  spray  from  same  nozzle. 

IlFor  trees,  vines,  vegetables,  whitewashing, 
|disinfecting,  wagons,  fire.jstc.,  etc. 

Agents 
Wanted. 

_  _  Circular  free. 

|  Bocimter  Sprtj  furnTco.,  18  Eistlw.,  Hochuter  H.  ». 


NUT  TRCF?  Japan  Chestnuts  and  Walnuts,  Paragon 
I1UI  II1LLO  Chestnuts,  Ridgely  and  American. 

, .  manchurica  walnuts. 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  extra  fine  and  cheap. 
I  ruit  trees  and  small  fruits  in  every  kind  worth  fruit- 
.....  „  _  ing.  Catalogue  free.  Address, 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown.N,  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Over  fifty  of  the  best  new  and  standard  varieties. 
Choioe  plants  true  to  name.  Catalogue  free. 

R.  H.  MCDOWELL,  Tiilsonburg,  Ont. 


EAT  CROPS  OF 

and  mow  TO^cUnTWh 


sLES 


Best  book  on  Strawberry  Culture  ever  written. 
Worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Free  if  you  send  your 
address.  R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.,  Box  480  Three  Rbers,  Mich. 

The  Best  Fruit  Paper 

is  The  Fruit-Grower,  published  monthly  at  St.  Joseph,  " 
Mo.  The  regular  subscription  price  is  a  dollar  a  year 
hut  if  you  will  write  for  free  sample  copy  and  mention 
this  paper,  you  will  receive  a  broposition  whereby 
you  may  secure  it  one  year  WITHOUT  COST.  Every 
one  who  has  a  few  fruit  trees  or  a  garden,  should  read 


ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 

Every  issue  is  handsomely  Illustrated  and  from  32  to 
64  pages  a  month  are  filled  with  interesting  matterper- 
taining  to  fruit-growing  and  garden¬ 
ing.  The  first  four  issuesof  1906  will  be 
handsome  special  numbers  devoted  to 
the  following  subjects:  Januai-y,  The 
Horticultural  Societies:  February, 
Spraying;  March,  Gardening;  April, 
Small  Fruits.  Any  one  of  these  num¬ 
bers  will  be  worth  a  dollar  to  you.  We 
publish  the  “Brother  Jonathan  Series” 
trade  mark  of  fruit  books.  Send  your  name  and 
Bro.  Jonathan  learn  how  to  secure  these  books  free. 

Fruit-Grower  (o.,  434  S.7th,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


BLACK  VALENTINE 

The  best  Green  Pod  for  Market  Gar¬ 
deners.  A  good  shipper,  the  pods  carry 
well  and  do  not  wilt.  Catalog  Free. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 

84  Randolph  Street,  Chicago. 

14  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

$1.50  per  M.  and  up.  Also  RASPBERRY  and 
BLACKBERRY  plants  at  low  prices.  Healthy, 
heavy  rooted  stock.  True  to  name.  Price  list  free. 
A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO..  R.  D.  8,  Bridgman.  Mich. 


FRUIT  TREES  THAT  GROW 

and  bear  fruit  true  to  label.  Fine  assortment  of  stock. 
All  conveniences  for  packing  FRUIT  GROWERS 
and  DEALERS  ORDERS.  Can  save  you  15  to  30 
per  cent  on  large  or  small  orders.  Get  my  prices  and 
free  catalogue  without  delay. 

Martin  Wahl,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

K  FRUIT  BOOK 

"shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
r  bution  to  planters.— Stark  Bro’s.  Louisiana,  Mo. 


L  hen  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


GREEN’S 

Wedding  Announcement 

He  loved  the  girl  very  much. 
That  was  his  business. 

She  loved  him  just  as  well. 

That  was  her  business. 

They  decided  to  be  married. 
That  was  their  business. 

They  will  need  Vines,  Plants 
and  Trees  for  their  garden. 
That’s  OUR  business. 

We  have  a  surplus  of  Asparagus 
plants.  Poplar  and  Apple  trees.  Send 
for  free  catalog;  also  Fruit  Magazine. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO., 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 

I  No.  4  Wall  Street. 


THE  BEST  RASPBERRY 

is  Plum  Farmer;  early,  large,  enor¬ 
mously  productive.  Catalog  of  rasp¬ 
berry,  strawberry  and  other  berry 
plants  free.  Write  for  it  NOW. 
I*.  J.  Farmer,  Box  620,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


century  of  square  dealing  has 
i  N«  " 


Over  half  a 

•Ivcn  our  pr _ _  _ _ _ _ 

tlon.  We  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
successful  record  we  have  made  and 
desire  to  thank  the  pubiio 
for  the  large  share  of  patron¬ 
age  they  have  bestowed  upon 
us.  Everything  of  the  best 
i--  Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park, 
l^trcet  Garden  and  Greenhouse.  Have 
|large  stock  of  Apple,  Pcaeh,  Pear, 
0  Plum,C’hcrry,  Ktc.  Headquarters  for 
nt  OKNAMKNTA  L  TRUES,  SHRUBS, 

PLANTS,  VINES,  HULBS,  SEEDS.  Over40  acres  of 
Hardy  Boses,  none  finer  grown.  44  greenhouses  of 
I  alms,  f  crus  » leun,  Lverbloomlng  Roses,  Geran¬ 
iums  and  other  things  too  numerous  to  mention.  We 
send  by  mail  postpaid  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs.  Vines, 
h-te.  Sare  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Larger  by  express  or  freight.  Direct  deal  will  Insure 
you  the  best  und  save  you  money.  Try  It.  Your 
address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  our  valuable  168- 
page  catalogue  free.  52  years.  1200  acres. 

THE  STOBRS  A  HARRISON  CO., 
Box  242,  Paineaville,  Ohio. 

Strawberry  Plants 

Virginia  and  Chesapeake,  winners  of$100  GOLD  PRIZE 
offers;  also  Cardinal,  Commonwealth,  North  Shore,  Oaks 
Early,  New  York,  Glen  Mary,  Stevens  Champion,  and  90 
others;  best  list,  good  stock,  fair  prices.  Dewberries:  Lu- 
cretia  and  Austins. 

C*4*.*»  -/  -  Full  line  best  new  and  standard  old  vari- 
eties  GARDEN,  FI  ELD  and  FLOWER 
SEEDS.  New  60  Page  Catalogue  Free.  It  tells  about 
good  plants  and  seeds  and  where  to  get  them.  Send  now  to 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Dept.  17,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


HOYT  IS  AT  THE  HEAD 

With  a  large  and  most  complete  stock  of 
Fruit,  Forest,  Ornamental  and  Evergreen 
Trees,  Vines,  Shrubbery,  Roses,  California 
Privet,  Asparagus  and  Berry  plants.  200 
acres  in  cultivation  with  Nursery  Trees. 
This  stock  is  healthy  and  fine.  Send  us 
your  list  of  wants  and  let  us  price  it. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  our 
FREE  Catalogue.  Address, 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 

TREE  PROTECTORS 

75c.  per  IOO-S5  per  iOOO 

Send  for  free  samples  and  testimonials. 
Do  not  wait  until  Rabbits  and  Mice 
ruin  your  trees. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY, 

Hart  Pioneer  Nurseries, 

Fort  Scott,  Kans.  Box  73. 

WARD  BLACKBERRIES 

The  hardiest  and  most  prolific  Blackberry  ever  grown 

m  WELCH  RASPBERRY 

The  most  profitable  Red  Raspberry  yet  fruited.  Also 
a  full  line  of  general  nursery  stock.  Catalogue  free. 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  OO..  Hightstown.  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  SM  SSTvgiJSi 

Write  for  catalogue.  J.  K.  LOSEE,  Einora,  N.  Y. 

don't  miss  STRAWBERRIES. 


TO  PLANT 

send  $3.00  and  make  $50  net  1907. 


. . .  List  FREE. 

C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


m 


ETC  TREES  PLEASE 

ISKQ  Genesee  Vancygrown  l.DOatres.  Established 
1869.  ••  Notthecheapestbutthe  best. "  Catalog  free 

EET  NURSERY  CO.. 


CEO.  A.  SWE 
Maple  St-, 


NURSERY  CO., 
Danevllle.  New  York 


DFWRFPPV  plaNTS  &  BLACKBERRY 
L/L.  VT  9LI\I\  I  PLANTS  FOR  SALE.  Send  for 
price.  MICHAEL  N.  BORGO,  Box  69.  Vineland,  N.J 


KILL-O-SCALE 


application. 


Sure  remedy  for  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 
Ready  for  use  by  simply  mixing  with 
water.  Information  and  prices  mailed  on 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TREES 


$5  PER  100,  FREIGHT  PAID  £pp,le’  P£ar’l&lu™’  Cherry,  Peach  and  Carolina 

,  ,  .  .V  1  rf*  ,  Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 

All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Remember  we  beat  all  other  reliable 
Nurseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva  N  Y 


THOROUGHBRED  HIGH  QUALITY  APPLES. 

The  BEST  KINDS  and  the  BEST  TREES  in  the  world.  If  this  is  what  you  want,  drop  a  line  to 

_  R.OG-EH.S  oisr  the  tttt.t.. 

The  Apple  Breeder,  Dansville,  IC.  Y 
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KEEPING  APPLES  IN  A  CELLAR. 

As  to  keeping  apples  in  New  Jersey  (page 
9:27)  where  cold  storage  is  not  available,  let 
us  first  look  for  the  cause  of  wilting  and 
shrinking.  Evaporation  takes  place  from  the 
apple  as  well  as  from  the  soil  or  a  body  of 
water,  and  more  evaporates  when  it  is  dry 
and  warm  than  when  it  is  cold,  also  when 
there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air  evaporation 
is  greater  than  when  the  air  is  still  or  con¬ 
fined.  TV e  apple  is  mostly  water,  when  the 
composition  is  taken  into  consideration,  and 
as  it  evaporates  the  fruit  must  become 
smaller,  and  the  skin  has  a  wilted  appear¬ 
ance  and  seems  tough.  Imperfect  and  scabby 
apples  are  much  v  orse  than  good  ones.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  cellar  is  too  dry,  too 
warm  or  too  much  draft,  or  the  fruit  is 
exposed  too  much  to  the  air.  I  know  that 
nay  people  say  to  place  apples  away  in  bins 
or  on  shelves  in  the  cellar  to  keep  for 
Winter  use,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  ideal 
way.  We  keep  them  in  barrels  mostly,  and 
keep  them  headed  up  tight,  so  evaporation 
will  not  take  place  to  any  extent,  and  we 
always  find  them  crisp  till  beyound  their 
season.  Did  you  ever  notice  the  aroma  from 
a  barrel  of  good  apples  when  it  is  first 
opened?  As  it  has  been  kept  closed  it  has 
retained  its  natural  flavor  and  aroma,  but 
if  it  had  been  left  exposed  to  the  air  the 
same  length  of  time  you  would  not  notice 
the  aroma,  or  very  little,  and  the  fruit 
would  most  likely  be  withered  somewhat. 
I)o  not  good  cooks  keep  the  vessels  covered 
when  they  are  on  the  stove  so  as  to  retain 
the  best  flavor?  Isn't  a  roast  better  for 
being  covered  while  cooking?  As  dust  and 
germs  are  floating  through  the  air  all  the 
time,  should  we  not  try  to  keep  them  off 
the  things  we  eat?  Keep  them  in  a  closed 
package,  and  if  necessary  place  water  in  the 
room  so  it  will  evaporate  to  help  keep  the 
air  moist,  instead  of  from  the  fruit. 

Ohio.  V.  T.  COX. 

From  the  statement  on  page  927,  that  the 
cold  cellar  is  too  dry  to  keep  apples  in  best 
condition,  I  infer  the  regulation  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  cellar  by  opening  the  window 
probably  increases  the  dryness  and  causes 
the  wilting  of  the  apples  There  is  a  general 
misapprehension  regarding  the  atmospheric 
conditions  best  adapted  to  the  preservation 
of  apples  in  cellars  Contrary  to  general 
belief,  especially  among  city  and  town  people, 
damnness  of  air  does  not  harm  apples  in 
cellar  storage,  provided,  of  course,  the  air 
remains  pure  and  cold.  Some  of  the  best 
apple  cellars  that  I  have  seen  are  quite 
damp ;  in  fact,  not  infrequently  subject  to 
partial  flooding  during  wet  weather,  while 
some  of  them  have  springs  of  W'ater  running 
through  them.  If  there  is  no  practicable 
method  of  increasing  the  humidity  in  the 
cellar  in  question,  the  douTile  wrapping  of 
the  fruit,  using  an  impervious  wrap  of  paraf¬ 
fined  paper  outside  of  ordinary  white  im¬ 
printed  newspaper,  will  retard  wilting  con¬ 
siderably.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  an  open  tub  or  barrel  of  water 
in  the  cellar  would  help  somewhat,  though 
an  occasional  spraying  of  the  walls  and 
floor  would  probably  be  the  most  effective 
way  of  increasing  the  humidity. 

WM.  A.  TAYLOK. 

TJ.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  apples  any  length 
of  time  in  a  cellar  without  shriveling  if 
the  air  in  the  cellar  is  too  dry.  Dry  air, 
warm  or  cold,  has  a  tendency  to  absorb 
moisture  from  apples,  and  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  ventilation  will  often  hasten  the 
shriveling  of  the  fruit  just  as  a  damp  cloth 
will  dry  more  quickly  when  the  surrounding 
air  is  in  motion  or  is  frequently  changed, 
bringing  the  drier  air  in  contact  with  the 
damp  surface.  The  furnace  would  tend  to 
make  the  conditions  unfavorable  by  making 
the  cellar  air  drier  and  also  warmer.  The 
warmer  the  air  the  more  moisture  it  is 
capable  of  holding.  One  remedy  then  lies 
in  some  method  to  prevent  the  dry  air  from 
coming  in  contact  too  freely  with  the  fruit. 
The  partition,  preferably  of  brick,  stone  of 
cement,  should  lie  airtight,  and  the  fruit 
should  be  covered  if  in  piles,  or  kept  in 
barrels  or  boxes  that  will  not  allow  too  free 
circulation  of  air  about  the  fruit. 

Geneva  Exp.  Station.  o.  m.  taylor. 


Sowing  Grass  Seed  Alone. 

What  advantage  do  I  get  by  seeding  wheat 
and  Timothy  together?  Would  I  not  be  able  to 
sow  more  seed,  separately,  and  get  a  better 
crop  of  each  in  same  space  of  time?  Of  course 
after  wheat  harvest  the  ground  is  to  be 
thoroughly  prepared  for  Timothy.  Could  I 
not  cut  hay  the  following  year?  F.  f.  b. 

I’hoenixville,  Pa. 

By  sowing  grass  and  grain  together  you 
save  one  working  of  the  ground  and,  under 
some  conditions  you  get  a  better  stand  of 
Timothy.  We  believe  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  it  will  pay  better  to  sow  the  wheat 
alone  and  harvest  it  at  the  usual  time.  Then 
work  up  the  stubble  and  fit  the  land  thor¬ 
oughly  and  sow  grass  seed  alone.  In  our 
experience,  when  this  is  done  the  grass  is 
not  as  high  the  first  year  as  when  seeded 
with  grain,  but  is  so  much  thicker  that  the 
yield  is  heavier.  In  most  cases  the  wheat 
does  the  young  grass  more  harm  than  good, 
and  U  Is  never  possible  to  obtain  a  perfect 
seeding  of  grass  when  started  with  grain. 


Most  farmers  object  to  the  double  working 
required  to  fit  the  ground  for  grass  seed,  but 
we  believe  such  time  is  well  spent. 

farming  with  Chemicals. 

Can  you  cite  any  cases  where  men  have 
made  a  good  investment  by  raising  crops  for 
sale,  keeping  no  live  stock  except  the  teams 
necessary  to  do  the  work,  and  maintaining 
or  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  farm  by  the 
use  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  green 
manures?  If  a  man  likes  farming,  but  does 
not  like  the  care  of  live  stock,  and  is  sit¬ 
uated  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  can  he 
make  money  by  the  method  above  outlined? 
It  is  supposed  he  has  as  much  skill  and 
business  ability  to  raise  and  market  his 
products  in  o;  "  case  as  the  other,  and  is 
equally  indutrious  in  either  case.  R.  G.  M. 

Madison,  Wis. 

We  have  described  dozens  of  such  cases 
during  the  past  10  years.  On  I.ong  Island 
and  in  many  parts  of  New  Jersey  it  is  very 
common  for  farmers  to  operate  farms  with 
a  definite  rotation  with  only  work  horses 
and  one  or  two  cows.  These  rotations  gener¬ 
ally  include  grass,  potatoes,  corn  and  various 
kinds  of  vegetables  or  fruit.  Most  of  the 
chemicals  are  usually»put  on  what  is  called 
the  “money  crop,"  such  as  potatoes,  aspara¬ 
gus  or  fruit.  A  favorite  rotation  of  farm 
crops  is  corn  planted  on  sod,  potatoes,  wheat 
and  two  years  of  grass.  In  such  a  rotation 
probably  80  per  cent  of  the  fertilizer  will  be 
used  on  the  potatoes.  Such  farming  has 
been  and  is  successfully  carried  out.  No 
one  could  guarantee  that  a  man  can  “make 
money”  at  it.  for  great  skill  and  care  are 
required.  It  is  a  more  risky  business  than 
keeping  live  stock,  because  It  means  a  cash 
outlay  for  fertilizer,  while  with  stock  a 
man’s  labor  counts  for  more.  The  coming 
articles  by  Mr.  Garrahan  will  discuss  the 
subject  fully. 

Pewaukee,  Ikey  and  Wisconsin  Spy. 

E.  J.  C.,  Glenville,  Md— Will  you  tell  me 
what  is  thought  of  the  Pewaukee,  Ikey  and 
Wisconsin  Spy  apples?  Are  they  desirable 
varieties? 

Ans. — The  Pewaukee  and  Wisconsin 
Spy  are  seedlings  that  originated  in  Wis¬ 
consin  and  are  desirable  in  that  State 
and  in  other  sections  where  the  Winters 
are  very  severe,  because  of  their  hardiness. 
In  Maryland  I  would  not  advise  their 
planting ;  for  they  are  only  Fall  apples 
there,  and  their  quality  is  poor;  especially 
is  this  so  of  Pewaukee.  The  “Ikey”  I 
have  never  heard  of.  and  am  not  sure  that 
there  is  such  a  variety.  H.  E.  v.  d. 


WANT  TO  KNOW. 

Timber  for  Fence  Posts. — As  chestnut, 
oak  and  cedar  posts  are  becoming  very  scarce 
and  high  in  price  about  here,  I  would  like 
to  know  whether  any  of  your  readers  have 
had  any  experience  of  the  lasting  qualities 
of  other  woods  when  used  as  posts,  such  as 
elm,  hickory,  willow,  ash,  maple,  etc.  r. 

Stone  and  Cement  Cei.i.ar  Wall. — If  a 
house  cellar  wall  is  built  from  the  bottom  to 
the  frost  line,  with  hardheads,  and  from 
there  to  the  sills  with  hollow  cement  blocks 
or  hollow  cement  wall,  will  it  be  liable  to 
freeze  in  cellar  any  more  than  where  we 
have  a  stone  wall,  then  air  space  and  inside 
lath  and  plaster?  J.  r.  o. 

Ripon,  Wis. 

A  Cob-House  Silo. — What  kind  of  silo 
is  best  to  build?  Some  silos  here  are  built 


octagon  framework  lined  with  half-inch 
lumber  lathed  and  cemented.  Would  they 
lie  better  than  staves?  IIow  would  one  be 
built  of  1 V,  x  3  inch,  cob-house  style,  filled 
between  with  cement  and  cement  inside  and 


outside.  Would  it  be  durable?  Has  any 
one  had  experience  with  that  kind?  With 
regard  to  cost  and  durability,  which  kind 
would  be  cheaper.  w.  i.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 


WONDER  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  OUTFIT. 


For  the  Farm,  Shop,  Cottage  or  Pri¬ 
vate  Residence.  So  simple  anyone 
can  operate  them.  Thisisthe 
first  ontfll  over  offered  for  sale 
at  such  a  price  that  you  can¬ 
not  afford  to  be  without  one. 

Think  of  It;  only 
one-tenth  of  a 
cent  per  hour 
for  each  1(5 
C.  P.  lamp. 
You  can  also 
use  engine 
during  the 

day  for  other  purposes.  A  12-light  outfit  on  ly  $100.00. 
Send  for  complete  catalog.  The  JR.  M.  Cornwell 
Co.,  444  So.  Saliua  8t.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Book  No.  1 7  on 

NITRO- 
CULTURE 

the  wonderful 
soil  and  seed  bacteria. 
Enrich  your  farms. 

NATIONAL  NITRO-CULTURE  CO., 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 

KRAUSER’S  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Madefrom  hickory  wood.  Glvesdeliciousflavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir- 
bcu!»r,  E,  Krauser  &  Bro.,  Milton,  Pa. 


When  you  vs  ?ite  advertisers  mention  Tiih 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


FOR  1906 

contains  1 5  2 
large  pages 
full  from  cov¬ 
er  to  cover  of 
illustrations 
and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the 
best  and  new¬ 
est  things 
known  in 
horticulture. 

No  market 
gardener,  far¬ 
mer,  or  any¬ 
one  interested 
in  flowers  can 
afford  to  be  without  this  book,  which 
will  be  sent  free  to  all  sending  me  their 
address  on  a  postal. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULS 
1713  Filbert  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


POTATO  GROWERS 


WANTED 


To  send  for  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  describing 
our  three  new  blight  resisting  potatoes,  an  early,  in¬ 
termediate  and  late,  pronounced  by  75  farmers  who 
grew  them  last  year  as  absolutely  blight  proof.  Our 
potatoes  are  recommended  by  various  State  Experi¬ 
mental  Stations  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  We  are  Headquarters 
for  Seed  Potatoes.  All  the  standard  kinds,  Northern 
Grown  raised  especially  for  Seed  and  from  fields  that 
were  fiee  from  blight  and  rot.  50.000  bushels  in  stock 
and  the  price  is  right.  You  can’t  afford  to  plant  poor 
diseased  run  out  seed  from  blighted  fields  when  you 
can  get  the  very  best  vigorous  healthy  seed  from  us 
at  live  and  let  live  prices.  Send  for  Catalog  and 
send  to-day. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Earliest  Sweet  Corn 

Is  MALAKHOFF.  The  finest  quality  early  is 
FORD’S  EARLY.  One  pkt.  each  of  these  by  mail 
10  c.  Send  for  our  catalog  of  allthe  money-making 
varieties  of  Seeds  and  Nursery  Stock.  ThePord 
Plan  saves  you  money.  Guarantees  satisfaction. 

Ford  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  24,  Ravenna,  Ohio 


A 

if 


ERCKHANS  TREES 


Are  as  good  as  the  best.  50  years'in 
business  is  our  guarantee. 

Catalog  Free. 


P.  J.  BERCKMJiHS  CO.,  Inc.. 

Fruitland  Nurseries.  AUGUSTA,  GA. 


460  acres  in  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Established  1856. 


.  a-'  J—'  - — '  - — , , — .  - — .  . — ,  . 


V1CKfS« 


GARDEN  AND 
FLORAL  GUIDE  FOR  1906;  . 

FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING.  eMm 

430  'MAIN  ST :ftOCHESTEriNy^ 


Don’t  buy  any  seeds  for  your  garden 
until  you  get  a  copy  of 

Johnson  &  Stokes 
Garden  and  Farm 
Manual - ( Sent  free ) 

and  see  the  actual  photographs  of  choice 
vegetables  and  flowers  you  can  raise 
from  our  tested  thoroughbred  seeds. 

June  Pink  Tomato 

is  one  of  our  newest  varieties. 

A  fleshy,  heavy,  bright,  dainty  pink 
tomato.  Smooth  and  well  shaped — no 
cracks  or  green  core — and  ripens  as  early 
as  the  Celebrated  Sparks’  Earliana.  Has 
no  tendency  to  blight,  yields  clusters  of 
six  to  ten  tomatoes  both  at  crown  and 
forks  of  branches,  and  bears  until  frost. 

1  pkt.  (40  seeds)  20c.;  3  pkts.  50c.;  7  pkts.  $1. 
Many  other  equally  good  novelties  in  veget¬ 
ables  and  flowers. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  Dept.  R. 

11  Seedsmen  to  the  Money-makers  ” 

217-219  Market  Street,  Philadelphia 


TREES 


All  First  class.  Freshdug.  Nocold 
storage  stock.  38th  year.  80-page 
catalog.  G.  C.  STONE’S  WHOLE 
SALE  NURSERIES,  Dansville.N.  Y 


THE  WORLD’S  LARGEST 

TOMATO 

WEICHT,  8  LBS.  AND  2  OZ. 

_rREE  SEED 

Send  usyour  name  and  address  today  lor 
a  Free  Pkt.  of  this  Mammoth  Tomato 
Seed,  together  with  oar  Big  1906  Catalog  of 
"Pure  and  Sure”  Seeds.  It  describes  every¬ 
thing  needed  for  the  Field,  Garden  and  Lawn 
at  Wholesale  Prices  direct  to  the  consumer, 
us  well  as  our  New  372  Bus.  Per  Acre  Corn, 
“Nichols’  Golden  Chief,’’  for  which 
we  offer  to  pay  $5.00  per  ear  to  Growers 
this  season.  It  is  the  handsomest 
Garden  Guide  ever  Issued— mailed 
Free.  Write  Today 


1ST.  JLOUIS  SEED  CO. 
608-610' N.  4th  Street  St.  L,ouis,  Mo. 


CHAMPION  EVAPORATOR. 

For  Maple,  Sorghum, 
Cider  and  Fruit 
Jellies. 


CHAMPION 
EVAPORATOR 
CO.  HUDSON,  0. 


Write 
for 
cata- 
iving 
er  of 
trees  you 
tap. 


A  MAN  SAVED 

BY  U8INQ  A  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE. 

Oa.  man  ess  saw  more 

wood  with  it  than  two 
In  any  other  way  and 
dolteasier.  0  CORDS 
IN  10  HOURS.  8»wa 
any  wood  on  any 
ground.  Saws  trees 
Sown.  Catalog  free, 
flnt  order  secures  sgencyt 
b  olding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  158  E.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  111 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


For  Mend-a-Rip 

Greatly  improved.  Better  than  ever. 

Does  all  kinds  of  light  and  h«avy 

riveting  And 
stitching. 
Saves  Its 


cost  many  times  a  year.  A  per- 
|  feet  Hand  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter 
"  combined.  Notice  the  Automatic  Spacer 
which  makes  neat,  even  stitching.  To 

^  show  it  mean*  a  Bale.  Agents  make 
$3  to  $15  a  day.  One  agent  made  $20  first 

day  and  writes  to  hurry  machines  to  him.  Write  forspeo 
agts.  pric.  J  B.  Foote  Foundry  Co.Dep.  Ml  Frederlcktown.O 
( The  Great  Agents  Supply  House) 


DOUBLE  THE  STRAWBERRY  CROP 

No  extra  expense  for  new  plants  or  fertilizer.  Full  story  in  catalog— lifetime  experi¬ 
ence  of  largest  fruit-grower  in  America.  To  old  friends  and  new  wanting  Berries, 
Peaches,  Plums,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  etc.,  it’s  free.  J.  H.  HALE,  SO.  GLASTONBURY,  CONN. 


RIIDPEE’C  Farm  Annual  for  1906 

VUIeI  ImLi  “The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue." 

Mailed  FREE  to  all  who  want  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Growl 

This  Thirtieth  Anniversary  Edition  is  a  bright  book  of  168  pages  and  tells  the  plain  truth.  With 
Cover  and  Colored  Plates  it  shows,  painted  from  nature ,  Seven  Superb  Specialties  in  Vegetables  of 
unequaled  merit  and  Six  Novelties  in  Flowers,  including  Luther  Burbank’s  New  Floral  Wonder. 
WRITE  TO-DAY ! — the  very  day  you  read  this  advertisement.  Mention  this  paper  and  address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SEEDS  FROM  GROWER  TO  SOWER. 

We  KNOW  -we  could  sell  you  all  your  seeds  if  we  could  meet  you  face  to  face,  and  take  you 
through  our  storehouses  and  out  over  the  farms  where  our  seed  is  grown.  We  could  show  you  the 
enormous  difference  bet  ween  our  expenses  acd  that  of  ihe  city  seedsman,  and  howIOU  get  the 
benefit  of  that  saving;  how  we  make  our  own  low  prices  as  we  belong  to  no  combination  or  association 
for  keeping  prices  up,  and  save  you  the  middleman’s  profits.  We  repeat,  if  we  could  meet  you  here 
we  could  show  you  why  we  save  you  about  one-half  of  your  seed  money,  and  you  would  krow  that 
our  present  big  business  must  be  the  result  of  Honest  Seeds  at  Honest  Prices.  However,  we  can’t 
meet  you  all  here,  so  we  want  you  to  have  our  catalog  which  talks  to  you  face  to  face  and  tells  you 
a  lot  of  plain  truths  about  GOOD  seeds  at  RIGHT  prices.  It’s  free  to  everybody. 

To  show  you  our  Honest  Seeds  in  Honest  Packets,  wTe  will  send 

50c  I  )  1 6c 

m  {  Vesotablo  Seeds  d Tor  )  1  w 

E.  B.  Turnip  Beet,  Rosy  Gem  Radish,  Prize  Head  Lettuce,  Crookneck  Squash, 

E.  J.  Wakefield,  H.  C.  Parsnip,  N  Heauty  Tomato,  Long  Orange  Carrots 

Sweet  German  Turnip,  Rocky  Ford  Muskmelon. 

FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  Box  34,  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 
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LIME  USED  IN  SPRING. 

1.  V.  B.,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. — About  three 
years  ago  1  began  using  lime.  I  asked  you  at 
that  time  where  I  could  purchase  it  I 
bought  several  carloads  and  used  it  mostly 
on  new  seeding.  Last  year  1  used  the  inocu¬ 
lating  bacteria  for  clover.  Some  time  ago 
I  examined  the  roots  of  Red  clover  and  found 
where  the  lime  was  the  roots  were  covered 
with  nodules  as  large  again  as  those  where 
there  was  o  lime.  The  hay  was  a  great  deal 
better  on  the  limed  land,  so  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  it  pays  to  use  lime  at  seeding  time. 
One  year  ago  we  bought  manure  in  car  lots 
from  New  York,  and  covered  a  20-acre  lot ; 
plowed  it  last  May,  the  middle  of  August 
cross-plowed,  then  gave  thorough  and  com¬ 
plete  harrowing  till  it  was  like  an  ash  heap. 
I  never  saw  a  piece  of  ground  as  fine  and 
loose  as  that  was.  I  put  500  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phate  to  the  acre,  and  seeded  with  four 
quarts  of  Red  clover,  four  of  Red-top  and 
eight  of  Timothy.  I  could  not  get  lime  In 
time  for  that  lot.  Can  I  lime  it  next  Spring? 
Would  the  lime  hurt  the  new  seed?  Have 
you  had  any  experience  in  using  lime  on  new 
seed?  This  field  is  level  and  quite  wet ;  the 
seed  is  very  nice,  but  there  is  considerable 
sorrel  coming. 

We  have  not  had  enough  experience 
with  lime  in  Spring  to  give  a  definite  an¬ 
swer.  The  following  statements  are  made 
to  us : 

We  have  had  no  experience  in  broad¬ 
casting  lime  in  the  Spring  on  new  seed- 
ings  of  grass.  I  think,  however,  that 
if  evenly  applied,  it  would  compare  very 
well  with  other  times  of  spreading,  es¬ 
pecially  on  light  soils.  Naturally,  ion 
heavier  soils,  I  would  prefer  to  apply  it 
previous  to  seeding,  harrowing  it  in  and 
thoroughly  mixing  with  the  soil.  This 
would  afford  greater  opportunity  for  un¬ 
locking  plant  food.  I  think  that  any  in¬ 
jury  that  may  come  from  Spring  liming 
would  be  due  to  uneven  application,  or  to 
being  applied  when  the  plants  are  very 
young.  E.  B.  VOORHEES 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 

Several  years  ago,  we  secured  three 
plots  of  land  in  the  Summer.  These  were 
seeded  at  the  end  of  the  Summer,  or  in 
early  Autumn,  with  Timothy.  The  three 
plots  were  manured  alike.  In  one  case, 
lime  was  thoroughly  worked  into  the  soil 
before  seeding;  in  the  second  case,  the 
same  amount  of  lime  from  the  same  lot 
was  weighed  out,  set  aside  until  Spring, 
and  then  applied  as  a  top-dressing.  The 
third  plot  received  no  lime  whatsoever. 
Where  the  lime  was  worked  into  the  soil, 
a  good  stand  of  Timothy  was  secured ; 
where  it  was  applied  as  a  top-dressing, 
some  Timothy  mixed  with  weeds  and 
such  grasses  as  could  thrive  under  the 
existing  conditions  in  the  soil  came  up ; 
and  where  lime  was  omitted  altogether, 
no  Timothy  was  to  be  seen.  This  was, 
of  course,  upon  a  very  acid  soil.  The 
principle  holds,  however,  for  all  soils, 
namely:  Never  apply  lime  as  a  top-dress¬ 
ing  when  it  can  be  introduced  into  the 
soil  in  a  thorough  manner  before  the 
seed  is  sown.  In  liming  prospective  grass 
land,  the  lime  shoul  be  incorporated  from 
two  weeks  to  a  month  before  the  seed 
is  sown.  A  final  harrowing  should  be 
given  just  before  sowing  the  seed.  These 
precautions  are  particularly  desirable  when 
burned  lime  or  fresh  slaked  lime  is  ap¬ 
plied.  H.  J.  WHEELER. 

Rhode  Island  Station. 

Our  practice  has  been  to  apply  lime  to 
land  that  has  been  prepared  for  corn  or 
wheat,  a  hort  time  before  planting.  Our 
corn  crops  have  shown  increased  yield  fol¬ 
lowing  this  liming,  but  the  wheat  has  ap¬ 
parently  been  diminished  in  yield.  We 
think  it  a  disadvantage  to  apply  the  lime 
so  that  it  may  come  in  contact  with  the 
seed,  and  this  seems  to  apply  to  slaked 
lime  as  well  as  quicklime.  We  have  not 
sown  any  lime  in  the  Spring  previous  to 
the  seeding  of  grass,  and  would  be  afraid 
that  injury  would  result  from  such  ap¬ 
plication.  When  we  have  anplied  lime  to 
the  corn,  the  corn  to  be  followed  by  oats 
and  the  oats  by  wheat  seeded  to  clover, 
the  clover  crop  has  shown  a  much  better 
effect  than  when  the  lime  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  wheat  the  Fall  before  the 
clover  was  sown.  We  conclude  from  this 
that  that  it  is  wise  to  keep  the  lime  as 
far  from  the  seed  as  practicable,  and  to 
get  it  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
soil.  Apparently  the  chief  effect  of  lime 
in  our  work  has  been  to  furnish  conditions 
favorable  to  the  action  of  the  nitrifying 
and  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria.  For  this 
purpose  it  would  seem  that  it  should  be 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  stratum 
of  soil  in  which  these  bacteria  do  their 
work ;  that  is,  with  the  portion  that  is 
turned  over  in  tillage.  Some  of  our  ex¬ 
periments  indicate  that  it  is  very  easy  to 
overdo  the  work  of  liming.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  soil  which  has  made  very  little 
response  to  a  single  ton  of  lime  shows 
mr.ked  improvement  from  two  tons,  but 
when  we  anoly  six  tons  the  effect  seems  to 
be  detrimental.  Our  work  indicates  that 
it  is  rather  important  to  learn  to  adjust 
the  lime  to  the  needs  of  the  soil,  and  re¬ 
sults  which  we  are  obtaining  from  two 
methods  of  determining:  amounts  of  lime 


needed— the  one  worked  out  by  Prof.  C. 
G.  Hopkins,  of  the  Illinois  Experiment 
Station,  and  the  other  by  Prof.  F.  P. 
Vcitch,  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  are  giving  us 
much  encouragement  to  hope  mat  the 
chemical  laboratory  is  going  to  be  of  ma¬ 
terial  assistance  on  this  point. 

Ohio  Ex.  Station.  chas.  e.  thorne. 

I  have  used  lime  on  new  seeding  and  on 
pasture  in  the  Spring  with  good  results. 
The  essential  part  is  to  have  the  lime 
thoroughly  slaked,  that  is,  free  from 
lumps ;  then  the  lime  being  evenly  spread 
there  is  no  danger  of  any  injurious  effect 
on  the  plant.  If  there  should  be  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  lumps,  when  the  lumps  dissolved 
it  would  be  too  caustic,  and  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  firefang.  and  to  overdo  what  is 
required  of  it.  In  that  case  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  lump  detriment 
would  result,  and  not  much  benefit  from 
the  lime  until  cultivated  into  the  soil.  .  1 
have  now  a  piece  of  ground  where  lime 
was  broadcast  on  new  seeding  last 
Spring  at  the  rate  of  two  tons  per  acre, 
which  is  going  into  Winter  looking  very 
promising;  in  fact  the  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy  were  secured  for  Fall  feed.  As  to 
applying  the  Spring  or  Fall  and  harrow¬ 
ing  in  with  the  seed,  my  experience  is. 
be  sure  with  the  blue  litmus  paper  that 
the  land  wants  lime  and  the  more  red  it 
shows  the  more  lime,  even  to  two  tons 
per  acre.  If  the  paper  turns  back  towards 
the  blue,  less  lime.  There  is  not  much 
land  where  it  is  not  safe  to  use  one  ton 
per  acre.  We  have  come  to  understand 
that  an  acid  has  developed  in  the  soil 
that  is  detrimental  to  plant  growth.  Lime 
unites  with  acid  substances,  and  its  acid¬ 
ity  or  sourness  is  overcome,  thus  cor¬ 
recting  the  chemical  and  physical  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  soil;  that  is  to  say,  lime 
sweetens  the  soil.  As  to  applying  in 
Spring  or  Fall  •  my  experience  is  that 
either  is  all  right.  My  preference  is,  when 
possible,  thoroughly  to  cultivate  and  mix 
the  lime  with  the  soil.  How  much,  and 
how  best  to  apply  the  lime,  is  a  problem 
for  all  to  solve  for  themselves.  I  have 
never  seen  any  bad  effect  from  using  too 
much  lime.  We  do  not  claim  for  lime 
that  it  is  better  than  manure  or  fertilizer 
for  growing  crops.  The  claim  is  to  come 
from  its  ability  to  render  inert  matter  in 
the  soil  active,  and  thus  make  it  available 
for  plant  food.  o.  H.  smith. 

New  York. 


Portland  Cutter 

Only  $16.70 


We  Can  Ship  Same  Day  Order  Is 
Received 

This  handsome,  stylish  and  popular  cutter  Is 
made  of  guaranteed  materials  throughout.  The 
body  Is  the  latest  style,  30  x  34  Inch,  22-inch  back, 


ance.  Gear  woods  are  select  air-seasoned,  runners 
are  rock  elm,  steam  bent,  1%  x  %  Inch.  Knees  and 
beams  x  %  Inch,  channel  shoes  Inch, 

braces  clipped  to  Knees  and  gears  Ironed  up  very 
strong  and  secure.  Removable  trimmings,  dark 
green  union  cloth  or  whipcord,  as  preferred;  regular 
stuffed  cushion  and  spring  back.  Paint — body  black 
with  fancy  moulding,  gearand  shafts  Brewstergreen 
or  carmine  neatly  striped.  Complete  with  shafts  and 
shifting  bar.  Only  816.70. 

A  Full  Line  at  Factory  Cost 
These  cutters  are  high  quality,  have  channel 
shoes, removable  upholstery,  and  are  fitted  with  good 
shafts  and  quick  shifting  bar,  which  Is  held  In  posi¬ 
tion  by  thumb-screw,  can  be  changed  from  one  posi¬ 
tion  to  another  In  a  minute’s  time  and  gives  you 
choice  of  having  horse  travel  straight  ahead  or  at  one 
side.  Remember  this,  more  cutters  are  made  In 
Kalamazoo  than  In  any  other  city  In  the  United  States 
and  when  you  deal  with  us  you  deal  at  headquarters 
and  pay  one  small  profit  only,  to  actual  shop  cost. 

Only  $20.50 

A  favorite  cutter,  ele¬ 
gant  design,  extremely 
substantial,  heavily  ironed, 
well  braced,  wing  dash,  ex¬ 
tra  high  roll  back.  Body  34 
In.  wide,  80  In.  long,  seat  18 
L-SO  In.  deep,  highly  finished, 

spring  cushion  and  back  removable.  Trimmed  In 
green  cloth  or  whipcord.  Has  carpet,  nickel  arm  and 
dash  rail.  Body  painted  In  black,  striped  with  green 
or  carmine,  gear  also  striped.  Channelshoes.  This 
cutter  Is  extra  quality,  only  820.50. 

Only  ,$21.50 

This  Great  Eastern  Port¬ 
land  Cutter, very  fine,  high¬ 
ly  finished,  nicely  trimmed, 
extra  roomy,  easy  riding,  Is 
trimmed  In  heavy  green 
wool  cloth  or  whipcord. 

Body  painted  rich  black,  4.-100 

striped  with  green  or  carmine,  gear  also  striped. 
Channel  shoes  and  removable  upholstery.  Carpet 
and  all  other  trimmings.  Price  821.50. 

Select  the  cutter  you  want,  send  us  the  whole 
amount  with  order  or  83.00  Just  to  show  good  faith 
and  we  will  ship  the  cutter  at  once  on  approval.  If 
satisfied  pay  the  freight  agent  the  balance  due.  If 
It  Is  not  exactly  as  represented,  we  will  pay  freight 
both  ways  and  at  once  refund  your  83.00  or  any  other 
amount  you  have  paid  us.  Send  forournew  general 
catalogue  C87.  Full  of  bargains  In  everything  for 
the  farm  and  home. 

CASH  SUPPLY  A  MFG.CO. 

97?  Uawronco  Sq. ,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH 


Ho.  60  Iron  At»  Tirot  Whorl  Coltimtor 


The  Best  Farm  Help. 

All  farm  help  is  scarce ;  Good  farm  help  is  scarcer.  The 
user  of  Iron  Age  Farm  and  Garden  Implements  owns  the 
best  help  in  the  world  and  has  less  help  to  hire. 

IRON  AGE  Implements 


No.  6 
Iron  Ago 

Combined 
Double 
■nd  Single 
Wheel 
Hoe, 

nui 

I  end  I>rill__ 
I  Seederd 


l  pr 

garden.  The  No.  6  Combined  Tool  shown  will  at  a 
sinple  operation  open  the  ground,  plant  and  cover 

seed  In  hillsor  drills  with  any  desirable  spacing  between  seed.  A  slight 
adjustment  fits  the  same  tool  to  roll,  rake,  hoe,  plow  or  cultivate.  The 

N'o. 60  Riding  Cultivator  is  another  famous  labor  saver. 

Our  NEW  IRON  AGE  BOOK  illustrates  Seeders,  Wheel 
Hoes,  Cultivators.  Horse  Hoes,  Fertilizer  Distributors 
and  afull  lineof  Potato  Machinery  consisting  of  Plants 
ere.  Sprayers,  Cultivators  and  Diggers.  Sent  FREE. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  COMPANY,  Box.102  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Ha  □  Double  Wheel 
Hoc 


Now  8  Combfned  Drfli 

and  Wheel  Hoe 


Planet  Jr.  Tools 


are  known  and  used  the  world  over,  be¬ 
cause  they  make  Planting.  Hoeing  and 
Cultivating  easy ;  rob  the  work  of  its  back 
breaking  drudgery,  and  make  it  interesting,  rapid  and  profitable. 

There  is  a  Planet  Jr.  tor  every  need.  Our  new  1906  catalogue  describes  and  illustrates 
Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  Harrows,  Riding  Cultivators  (one  and  two-row.)  Sugar  Beet  and  Or¬ 
chard  Cultivators,  etc.— forty-five  tools  in  all. 

No  4  Planet  Jr.  is  the  most  popular  combined  tool  made.  It  combines  in  one  implement,  a 
perfect  seeder  and  a  splendid  wheel  hoe,  weeder,  cultivator  and  plow  Seed  can  be  sown  in 
continuous  rows  or  in  hills  4,  6,  8, 12  or  24  inches  apart.  It  is  easily  changed  from  Drill  to 
Wheel  Hoe,  and  is  useful  every  day  of  the  season  and  at  every  stage  of  the  garden  work.  With 
this  implement  the  farmer  or  gardener  can  do  all  the  work  in  his  small  crops  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner  at  double  quick  speed.  .  . 

No.  12  Double  Wheel  Hoe  will  enable  you  to  hoe  every  day  two  acres  of  onions  or  any  similar 

crop  and  do  it  taster  and  better  than  three  men  with  hand  hoes.  It  runs  either  astride  or  between  the 
rows,  kills  all  weeds  and  leaves  the  soil  in  splendid  condition.  It  is  also  useful  for  opening  and  closing 
furrows.  OUR  1 806  CATALOCUE  shows  many  garden  scenes  at  home  and  abroad  that  will  interest 
you.  Bo  sure  and  get  it.  We  mall  ll  free  on  requeet.  g  j.  ALIEN*  CO.,  Box  U07V,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


YouCan 
Judge. 

We’ll  send  the  Mill 
— we’re  not  afraid. 
You  try  its  speed, 
its  strength,  the 
kind  of  grinding. 
Compare  with  others.  No 
sale  and  no  cost  to  you  if  you  are  not 

whhthe  New  Holland 

FEED  MILL. 

The  low  priced  mill  that  does  every  kind  ear 
corn  and  grain  grinding,  coarse  or  fine.  Makes 
excellent  table  meal.  A  rapid  grinder  ;r.d  is 
strong  and  easy  running.  Several  styles  and 
sizes.  With  or  without  elevator  and  bagger.  We 
also  have  the  best  and  fastest  cutting  Wood 
Saw  made.  Send  for  free  booklets. 

New  Holland  Mch.  Co.,  Box  115 .  New  Holland.  Pa. 


ADVANCE . 

Gasoline  Engines. 

We  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  Gasoline 
Engines  for  farm¬ 
ers.  If  you  want  to 
learn  about  the 
best  farm  gasoline 
engine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  write  to  Geo. 

*».  Pohl  Mfg. 

Co.,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


CAPITAL 

GAS'&  GASOLINE 

ENGINES 

We  will  sell  a 
sample  3^  H.  P. 
engine  at  half 
price. 

C.H.  A.  Dlssinger  & 

400  Cherry  Street 

WrightaviUe,  Fenna 


When  Plow  Hunting] 


E 


SYRACUSE 


Choose  from  the  celebrated  Syracuse  line 
a  plow  that  the  experience  of  thousands 
(has  proven  to  be  right.  Of  the  long  line 
f  Sulkies,  Gangs  and  Walking  Plows  the 
No.  401 

CHILLED 
PLOW 

hown  here  has  proved  one  of  the  most 
■opular.  Wearing  parts  all  chilled,  made 
ight  and  left  handed.  A  glance  at  its 
oldboard  suggests  the  smooth,  even  fur¬ 
row  it  turns.  It’s  the  plow  that’s  at  home 
in  the  gravelly,  stony  soils.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  handle  the  Syracuse  Chilled 
write  us.  .  We’ll  send  catalogue  and  see 
you  supplied. 

Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Co., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A  SIMPLICITY  GASOLINK  ENGINE 

All  TDI  A  I  to  any  man  who  requires  power  on 
rncc  UN  I  III  A  L  hifl  farm.  To  prove  that  the  SIM¬ 
PLICITY  will  do  more  work  at  less  cost  in  less  time  than  any 
other  power  or  any  other  engine,  we  will  let  you  use  it  first,  and 
then  if  satisfied  you  can  pay  for  it  on  our  easy  terms.  FREE 
TRIAL  PLAN,  catalogue  showing  engine  in  use,  instruction  and 
experience  books,  all  sent  FREE  to  those  who  write.  Address 

WESTERN  MALLEABLE  &  GREY  IRON  MFG. 
CO.,  30  Chase  St..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THE  WATERLOO 
GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

A  POPULAR 
ENGINE  AT  THE 
RIGHT  PRICE. 

Write  to-day, 

Waterloo  Gasoline 
Engine  Co., 

WATERLOO.  IOWA. 


PALMER 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

3  and  5  H.  P.  Upright. 
3  to  25  H.  P.  Horizontal. 

WOOD  SAWING  OUTFIT 

Send  for  Catalog. 

PALMER  BROS.,  Box  R,  COS  COB,  CONN. 


Type  A 


There  is  no  gas  en¬ 
gine  as  simple  as  an 
Olds — compare  it  with 
others  and  this  statement 
is  proved.  The  repairs  cost 
practically  nothing. 

[The  Most  Economical  Engine^ 

For  pumping,  sawing  wood,  feed  grinding, 
churning,  and  all  farm  work. 

The  reason  why  is  interestingly  told  inourcata-  I 
log  mailed  on  request.  Tell  us  your  require¬ 
ments  and  we  will  help  you  flgnre  out  what  you 
need.  Send  for  our  catalog  showing  Type  A  (2- 
8  h.  p.,1  Type  G  ( 8-50  h.  p.,)  Types  K  and  N  ( 12- 
1200  h.p.,  used  with  our  Gas  Producer,  it  will 
reduce  fuel  cost  76  per  cent.) 

Celebrated  Picture  Free. 

For  4c  in  stamps  to  pay  cost  of  mailing  we 
will  also  send  you  Rosa  Bonheur’s  “  Horse 
Fair,”  the  most  celebrated  animal  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  world,  size  16x20  beauti¬ 
fully  colored,  suitable  for  framing. 

OLDS  GASOLINE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

gQg  Chestnut  St.,  Luulng,  Mich. 


" ABENAQUE” 


COMBINATION  CIRCULAR 
SAW  OUTFIT  WITH  5  H. 


AND  DRAG 
P.  ENGINE. 

Everything 
on  one  set 
of  trucks. 
Simple, 
Strong, 

Easy  to 
Operate. 

GASOLINE 

ENGINES 

and 

SAW  RIGS. 


Write  for  Free  cat.  o,  ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  Westminster  Sts,,  Yt. 
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PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

As  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  wages  is  the 
New  Year'  present  given  about  50,000  woolen 
mills  workmen  in  61  plants  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  This  will  add  about  $1,500,000  to  the 
pay  rolls.. 

Eggs  of  the  fancy  white  grade  are  four 
cents  lower  than  last  week,  and  reports  in¬ 
dicate  considerably  increased  shipments  on 
the  way.  I.ower  grades  and  storage  stock 
are  very  dull. 

The  Kansas  Board  of  Health  reports  that 
out  of  20  samples  of  food  analyzed,  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  open  market,  10  were  found 
badly  adulterated  with  preservatives,  color¬ 
ing  matter,  etc. 

Fire  losses  in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada  during  the  last  year  amounted  to  $175,- 
157,800.  The  record  for  December  shows 
eight  with  losses  from  $200,000  to  $500,000; 
52  from  $100,000  to  $100,000;  47  from  $50,- 
000  to  $05,000;  413  from  $30,000  to  $45,000 
and  173  from  $10,000  to  $28,000. 

The  production  of  petroleum  in  this  country 
during  the  last  year  was  about  4,500,000 
barrels  short  of  the  1004  crop,  yet  trade  con¬ 
ditions  were  such  that  the  wholesale  price 
for  the  year  averaged  a  trifle  more  than  .9 
cent  less  than  for  1904.  Exports  were  con¬ 
siderably  increased  owing  to  the  strike  in  the 
Russian  fields,  which  cut  short  the  European 
supply. 

The  coffee  market  is  firmer  and  prices  are 
advancing.  The  total  supply  of  coffee  re¬ 
ported  from  all  the  great  markets  of  the 
world  is  more' than  one  million  bags  less  than 
the  amount  on  hand  at  the  same  time  last 
year.  Another  element  which  tends  to 
harden  the  market  is  the  talk  of  a  possible 
duty  on  coffee  from  Brazil,  in  retaliation  for 
the  heavy  taxes  imposed  by  that  government 
■  on  flour,  grains  and  some  other  goods  from 
the  United  States.. 

One  of  the  queerest  kinks  in  deception  I 
have  recently  met  was  a  case  in  which  a  man 
who  was  butchering  a  “Spring"  lamb  and  a 
.calf  the  same  day,  fixed  up  the  lamb's  caul 
fat  with  some  of  that  from  the  calf  in  such 
:a  way  as  to  make  the  lamb  look  very  fat. 
The  commission  man  who  received  it  was 
:astonished  at  the  amount  of  fat  and  its  hard 
.texture,  so  different  from  the  fat  of  a  young 
llamb,  and  concluded  that  it  was  considerably 
.older  than  the  shipper  said.  Buyers  who 
.looked  at  it  made  the  same  comment,  though 
ithe  job  was  so  skillfully  done  that  it  was 
not  detected  until  cut  up.  The  price  re¬ 
ceived  was  less  than  if  the  lamb  (which  was 
really  young  and  of  good  quality)  had  been 
.dressed  honestly.  This  seems  like  an  almost 
impossible  trick,  but  the  facts  leaked  out 
from  the  shipper's  neighborhood  later,  verify¬ 
ing  the  assertion  of  the  retailer  to  whom 
the  lamb  was  sold. 

Heavy  Trade  With  Britain. — During  1905 
-the  United  States  sent  to  Great  Britain  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  value  of  $523,000,000,  nearly  three 
.times  the  value  of  our  imports  from  that 
.country.  The  exports  are  chiefly  food  stuffs 
and  raw  materials  for  manufacturing.  Our 
imports  are  largely  manufactured  goods,  yet 
more  raw  material  Is  brought  over  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Among  other  items  of  our 
imports  from  that  country  are  $17,000,000  for 
wool  ;  $12,000,000  for  block  tin ;  $7,000,000 
for  hides;  and  about  the  same  for  rubber; 
$2,000,000  for  flax  and  similar  fiber,  and 
$1,000,000  each  for  Egyptian  cotton  and  cabi¬ 
net  wood.  This  extensive  handling  of  raw 
materials  for  other  countries  by  British  deal¬ 
ers  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  country’s  poss¬ 
essions  are  so  widely  scattered,  and  that  di¬ 
rect  steamer  lines  with  all  parts  of  the  world 
are  maintained  at  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Fruits. — The  New  Year's  trade  developed 
surprising  strength  iu  the  cranberry  market, 
some  fancy  ones  selling  as  high  as  $20  per 
barrel,  prices  ranging  from  that  figure  down 
to  $12  for  very  ordinary.  Strawberry  re¬ 
ceipts  are  light.  ‘  Those  that  I  have  seen  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  were  small  and  uninviting. 
Only  the  choicest  have  wholesaled  at  50  cents 
and  25  cents  took  a  large  number.  There  is 
no  special  change  in  prices  of  apples,  except 
that  buyers  who  are  after  choice  fruit  appear 
willing  to  bid  above  quoted  prices  to  get  what 
they  want.  No.  1  fruit  of  all  popular  varie¬ 
ties  wholesales  at  $5,  and  these  apples  cost 
the  consumer  from  $7  to  $9.  Lower  grades 
run  down  as  low  as  $2.50.  The  past  week 
has  been  a  bad  one  for  Florida  oranges,  which 
have  sold  at  $1  per  box  less  than  previous 
figures.  The  receipts  were  too  heavy,  con¬ 
sidering  the  inferior  quality  of  an  unusual 
proportion  of  the  stock.  The  offerings  of 
California  oranges  showed  a  decided  improv- 
ment  and  good  prices  were  realized.  The  few 
Arizonas  arriving  are  of  first-class  quality. 
The  growers  have  wisely  decided  to  ship 
nothing  inferior  and  to  wait  until  the  fruit 
Is  ripe  enough  to  do  it  justice.  h. 


LITTLE  STORIES. 

A  True  Cat  Story. — While  the  contractors 
were  painting  the  Mechanic’s  Hall  some  time 
ago,  a  little  kitten  appeared  on  the  scene, 
and  as  the  man  at  work  is  very  skillful  as 
decorator,  he  added  to  the  kitten’s  appear¬ 
ance  by  using  some  paint,  not  knowing  who 
was  the  owner.  Next  morning  a  woman 
appeared  with  a  whole  apron  full  of  them 
and  said  she  wanted  them  all  painted. 

Fulton  Co.,  Pa.  k.  l.  s. 

Lightning  Rods  and  Insurance. — As  the 
lightning  rod  question  is  being  discussed  at 
some  length  in  The  It.  N.-Y.,  I  enclose  a  clip¬ 
ping  from  assessment  notice  of  Washtenaw  Co., 
Mich.,  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  which  speaks 
for  itself  in  regard  to  rods  on  farm  risks. 
I  thought  it  might  be  of  some  use  to  you 
if  you  see  fit  to  reprint  it.  “By  reference 
to  the  long  list  of  losses  for  the  payment  of 
which  this  assessment  has  been  made,  it  will 
be  seen  that  lightning  has  again  done  its 
part  in  making  up  the  number  of  losses,  and 


the  amount  of  the  assessment.  For  some 
reason  not  fully  understood  the  number  of 
lightning  losses  arc  on  the  increase,  not 
only  in  this  company  at  in  all  agricultural 
insurance  companies.  Another  thing  in  this 
regard  your  directors  desire  to  state,  that  in 
the  past  nineteen  years  no  building  insured 
in  this  company  has  been  burned  by  light¬ 
ning  that  was  provided  with  a  lightning  rod. 
A  fact  that  argues  well  in  favor  of  lightning 
rods.”  J.  h.  we*-*’^ 

A  Friend  of  The  R.  N.-Y. — I  think  it  is 
my  duty  to  write  and  tell  you  of  the  fate 
that  has  befallen  an  old  subscriber  of  yours, 
Stephen  Rasmussen.  He  bought  10  acres 
half  a  mile  south  of  us  two  years  ago,  built 
a  large  barn  in  which  he  incorporated  his 
living  rooms,  set  the  place  out  to  large  and 
small  fruits,  and  also  raised  vegetables  for 
market.  He  said  he  was  going  to  show  his 
neighbors  that  he  would  make  more  off  his 
10  acres  than  they  did  off  one  hundred,  and 
I  think  he  would,  had  he  lived.  He  consid¬ 
ered  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  valuable  aid  to  him  in 
his  work  ;  sa.id  he  had  taken  it  when  he  was 
where  he  could  for  a  good  many  years.  He 
was  a  Dane,  a  bachelor  about  40  years  old, 
a  clean  liver  and  an  honest  man,  and  I  am 
so  glad  now  we  neighbors  took  him  in  among 
as  and  didn't  let  him  feel  too  lonely.  He 
spent  Thanksgiving  with  us.  He  was  burned 
to  death  in  his  barn  Sunday  night.  He  was 
probably  doing  the  evening  chores  and  was 
kicked  by  a  horse  that  was  known  to  be 
vicious,  though  he  thought  the  world  of 
“Old  Bill.”  The  lantern  was  probably 
broken  and  fired  the  barn.  The  neighbors 
saw  it  too  late  to  help,  and  horses,  cows  and 
all  burned  together.  He.  with  the  lantern, 
was  found  by  the  horse  mentioned.  He  had 
no  known  relatives,  and  his  estate  reverts 
to  the  State.  Because  he  thought  so  much 
of  your  paper  I  thought  you  should  know 
all  this.  MRS.  a.  c.  B. 

Belvidere,  Ill. 

Pubi.ic  Steam  Heating.— The  city  of 
Chatham  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  city  in  Canada  to  install  a  public  heat¬ 
ing  plant.  The  exhaust  steam  from  the  rail¬ 
road  company's  power  house  is  used  by  the 
heating  company.  About  a  mile  of  mains  has 
been  laid,  and  several  churches,  schools,  ho¬ 
tels,  office  buildings,  as  well  as  business 
houses  and  private  residences,  are  connected 
with  the  mains.  The  main  pipe  through 
which  the  steam  passes  is  an  iron  one.  It 
is  wrapped  in  asbestos,  and  this  again  is 
enclosed  in  a  tin  tube.  Outside  the  tin  tube 
there  is  an  air  cushion,  and  outside  of  that 
again  is  a  wooden  covering,  which  is  bound 
with  wire,  and  the  whole  treated  with  creo¬ 
sote  and  other  materials.  In  this  way  a 
durable  and  cold-proof  tube  is  secured.  At 
short  intervals  there  are  condensing  valves, 
which  make  up  in  themselves  the  bulk  of  the 
cost  of  laying  the  pipes,  which  amounts  to 
$8  per  foot.  The  pipes  are  laid  in  a  rather 
peculiar  manner,  the  depth  varying  from 
four  to  six  feet,  in  order  to  allow  a  sufficient 
slant  for  drainage,  for  a  little  water  is  sure 
to  condense  in  the  tubes.  This  runs  off  into 
(he  sewers.  The  steam  has  just  been  turned 
into  the  mains,  but  whether  the  rates  fixed 
will  lower  the  heating  expense  of  the  users 
has  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  They  will, 
however,  be  saved  the  trouble  of  paying  men 
to  look  after  their  furnaces  or  of  doing  it 
themselves.  It  is  expected,  however,  that 
there  will  also  be  a  considerable  reduction 
in  insurance  rates,  because  of  the  absence 
of  fire  in  the  buildings.  The  rates  are  made 
up  in  two  ways.  On  the  flat  rate  the  charge 
is  based  on  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  the 
building  to  be  heated,  and  varies  from  $3  to 
$5  per  hundred  feet,  according  as  there  are 
one  or  more  sides  exposed  to  the  weather. 
On  the  meter  system  the  charge  is  at  the 
rate  of  50  cents  per  thousand  pounds  of 
water  condensation. 


Sawdust  and  Shavings  in  Manure. — 

Some  one  has  asked  about  manure  where 
shavings  or  sawdust  are  used  for  bedding. 
Last  year  I  used  that  kind  of  manure  when 
I  planted  peas,  and  my  crop  was  an  entire 
failure.  They  came  up  and  grew  about  four 
inches  and  withered  away.  On  one  corner  of 
the  garden  where  I  used  other  manure  the 
crop  was  good.  G.  b.  d. 

Wisconsin. 

Gate  In  Wire  Fence. — I  have  a  mountain 
farm  and  of -course  have  barbed  wire  fences 
with  bars  and  gates  where  necessary.  But 
there  are  many  places  where  I  occasionally 
wish  to  go  through  with  a  team  to  draw 
out  crops  or  draw  in  manure,  or  draw  wood 
or  timber,  and  we  have  always  cut  the  wires 
and  then  had  to  splice  and  strain  them  up 
In  the  Spring.  Now  I  buy  halter  snaps  for 
25  cents  a  dozen,  and  put  them  on  to  the 
end  of  the  wire  and  when  the  Spring  comes 
all  I  have  to  do  is  to  snap  the  wires  Into 
the  staples.  s.  e.  s. 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Mail  Orders 

Are  what  we  want  for  our 

Tea  and  Coffee 

WE  want  to  place  our 
Tea  and  Coffee  with¬ 
in  reach  of  those  who  do  not 
live  near  any  of  our  stores. 

We  confine  ourselves  to 
Tea  and  Coffee  and  sell  to 
you  at  the  wholesale  price. 

We  know  “DUCHESS 
Blend  "  (Java  and  Mocha) 
coffee  (25c.  lb.)  and  KING 
CHOP  tea  (35c.  lb.)  are 
unsurpassed  in  Quality. 

We  do  not  ask  you  to 
buy  five  lbs.  or  even  one  lb. 
on  the  strength  of  this 
advertisement,  just  send  us 
10c.  for  a  3  oz.  package 
of  Coffee  and  a  2  oz.  pack¬ 
age  of  Tea  (total,  5  oz.)  and 
verify  our  statement. 

The  Tea  and  Coffee  you  order  is 
exactly  the  same  as  our  samples 

James  Van  Dyk  Co. 

307  F.  Water  St.,  New  York  City. 


Saves  $5  to  $50  a  Year. 


And,  mind  you,  this  is  what  the  Angle  Lamp  will  save  in  your  light  bill,  not  as 
compared  with  acetylene,  electric  light  or  other  expensive  systems,  1IIJT  AS  COM¬ 
PARED  WITH  ORDINARY  LAMPS— usuaUv  considered  the  cheapest  of  aU  lighting 
methods. 

Now  then,  look  closely  at  the  above  Illustration  and  we  will  show  you  why  The  Angle  Lamp  Is  the 
cheapest  of  all  lighting  methods,  as  well  as  the  safest  and  best.  First  notice  that  the  burner  is  ar¬ 
ranged  at  the  side  of  the  oil  fount.  The  Angle  Lamp  does  not  “get  in  its  own  light”  as  all  vertical 
lamps  do,  but  throws  every  soft,  restful  ray  directly  upon  your  book,  table  or  work,  thus  increasing 
the  effect  of  the  light  perhaps  25$. 

But  this  Angie  of  the  burner  serves  a  far  more  important  purpose.  It  makes  possible  the  special 
glassware  that  in  this  lamp  takes  the  place  of  the  usual  chimney  and  which  combined  with  the  no- 
under-shadow  feature  have  made 

THE  ANGLE  LAMP 

so  famous  a  success. 

You  see  the  ordinary  lamp,  economical  as  It  is,  wastes  oil.  For  Its  chimney  applies  practically 
the  same  principle  as  the  chimney  of  a  house;  that  of  creating  a  forced  draft  in  order  to  supply 
the  oxygen  necessary  for  combustion. 

You  can  prove  how  strong  this  draft  is.  Just  hold  a  smoking  cigar  or  match  beneath  the  burner 
of  a  lighted  lamp  and  see  how  instantly  the  smoke  drawn  into  the  chimney  is  carried  off  Then  if  you 
would  like  to  know  now  much  valuable  oil  gas  is  carried  off  by  this  draft  and  wasted,  turn  your  lamp 
down  for  a  moment  low  enough  so  that  you  can  hold  your  face  above  it  and  notice  how  strongly  the 
air  coming  out  of  the  chimney  smells  of  oil.  We  said  that  this  was  wasted — but  it's  worse  than  wasted 
— it’s  thrown  off  to  discolor  and  blacken  your  ceiling  and  taint  the  air  with  that  unpleasant  smell. 

Now  were  you  to  try  this  same  experiment  with  The  Angle  Lamp  and  hold  a  smoking  cigar  or 
match  just  below  the  burner,  you  would  find  that  the  smoke  drawn  Into  the  glassware  circles 
about  for  several  seconds  before  it  Is  finally  drawn  into  the  ttame  and  thrown  off,  showing  t  hat  the  air 
necessary  for  combustion  is  supplied  in  a  natural,  steady  current,  but  the  forced  draft  of  theordinary 
lamp  completely  done  away  with,  and  with  it  all  their  smoke,  odor  and  bother,  for  not  only  does  this 
save  you  in  oil  enough  to  pay  for  the  lamp  times  over  in  a  year's  use  but  it  makes  it  possible  to  turn 
the  lamp  at  full  height  or  turn  it  low  without  the  slightest  trace  of  smoke  or  odor. 

But  you  have  to  use  The  Angle  Lamp  yourself  to  fully  appreciate  how  fur  superior  it  is  to  all 
othermethods  of  lighting.  Wecan  tell  you  of  its  convenience, -of  its  brilliant,  but  soft,  restful, 
pleasant  light,  but  we  would  rather  prove  these  things  to  you  by  a 


And 


so  If  you  are  interested  in  SATISFACTORY  ILLUMINATION— and  by  ‘ 
illumination”  we  mean  not  merely  one  that  gives  a  brilliant  light,  be 


•  “satis¬ 
factory  illumination”  we  mean  not  merely  one  that  gives  a  nriinant  ngnt,  Dut  one 
that  combines  brill  ancy  with  soft,  rich  restful  quality  that  is  convenient  as  gas,  safe 
as  a  candle,  and  yet  more  economical  than  even  the  troublesome  old  style  lamp.  If  you 
are  interested  In  that  kind  of  satisfactory  illumination  write  for  Catalog  “NN”  at  once. 

THE  ANGLE  MFG.  CO.,  78-80  MURRAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


WOOD 

WORK 

WON'T 

ROT! 


Paint  Barns,  Silos,  Shingles,  Posts, 
etc.,  with 

“AVENARIUS 

CARB0LINEUM” 

[Registered] 

Cheap,  nice  color,  ready  for  use 
Will  also  exterminate  vermin. 
Circulars  free. 

Carbollneum  Wood 

Preserving  Co 
124  Reed  St.,  Milwaukee,  WU, 


IN  POTATOES 


MONEY  I 

I  HI  If  you  read  our  1906  Booklet  on 
I  ■  I  “  How  to  grow  Big  Crops.” 

MA  fc  f'j.nn  Get  our  prices  on 
*  rcC.  Northern  Seed. 

We  grow  our  own  Stock.  Write  to-day. 

The  Peirson  &  Nysewander  Company, 

LESLIE,  MICHIGAN. 


To  introduce  our  patented  pumps  In  evei, 
county,  we  will  send  one  pump 
to  the  first  to  write  accepting  our 
special  Offer.  Write  to-day. 
AWooden  Pump  made 
Of  Iron.  Ju*t  remove  fulcrum 
and  handle  to  remove  «uck- 
leather.  Stock  made  of  ateel,  bate 
adjustable,  brass  drain  cock  prevents 
freezing.  Guaranteed, 

*11  repairs  done  quickly  above  ground. 


iJERRMS 


^^jkdPotaives^ 

I  New  ana  standard  varieties.  Promising  new  vari- 
[eties  from  the  Flower  Seed  Ball.  Cannot  be  pro¬ 
cured  elsewhere.  Earliest  Seed  Corn  and 
Garden  Seeds  from  the  natural  home  of 
i  the  potato,  and  the  garden  of  Northern 
'  Maine.  Catalog  free. 

The  Geo.  W.  P.  Jerrard  Co.,  Cariboo,  Maine. 


GAIN  ACRES 

by  clearing  that  stumpy  pieco 
I  of  land.  Tltk  IlKllt  l  LKS 
Stump  Puller  pulls  any  stump. 
_  5_Saves  time,  labor  and  money. 

Catalog  FREE.  Htrculis  Mfg.  Co.,  Daot,  PS  Cantirvlllt.la. 


SO  Days  Fro#  Trial. 
r  1  Years  Guarantee  .Writ* 
for  free  1906  catalog,  over 
J00  ltyles. _ 


SPLIT 

HICKORY 


The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co^ 
H.  0.  Phelps,  Pres. 
Station  290 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


''’Williams’*  Pump  Co.,  409Harmon  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

FARMERS,  Saw  Your  Own  Wood  with  the 

ADJUSTABLE  ROLLER  SAW  GUIDE, 

'  the  simplest,  handiest  and 

most  durable.  Best  one  man 
Wood  and  Log  Cutting  Out¬ 
fit  ever  invented.  Can  saw 
down  trees.  Parties  inter¬ 
ested,  write  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion  and  prices. 

VerH.  Speigle  &  Co  ,  I>elphos,  Ohio 

LONG  ISLAND  CABBAGE  SEED... 

American  Cauliflower  Seed  and  other 
Choice  Vegetable  Seeds  for  gardeners 
FRANCIS  BRILL,  Grower, 
Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

CfY  Varieties  Strawberry  Plants,  $3  per  1,000 

DU  and  up.  Send  postal  card  to-day  for  1906 Catalog 
of  plants,  fruits  and  roses.  H.W.  Henry,  LaPorte.Ind. 

GREAT  RAY  PEACH 

A  prize  kind  in  every  way.  Strong 
grower,  immense  bearer,  bears  every 
year.  Flesh  white,  skin  kissed  with  red. 
Fine  flavor  and  excellent  shipper. 
Finest  peach  tree  stock  in  America. 

/  All  varieties.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES. 

Bo*  28,  Berlin,  Md. 

One  Operation 

is  all  it  takes  to  break,  crush  and 
grind,  either  fine  or  coarse,  all 
grains  for  all  feed  purposes, 
when  you  use  the 

KELLY 

DUPLEX 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

They  are  the  fastest,  easiest  run¬ 
ning  and  strongest  mills  made; 
New  double  cutters ;  fo*ce  feed; 
never  choke.  Four  sizes.  Especially  adapted  for  gasoline  engines. 
Use  25  percent  less  power  than  any  others. 

THE  0.  S.  KELLY  CO..  137  N.  Lime  St..Soringfield,0liio 


PRATT’S  “ 

Is  CHEAPER  and  MORE  EFFECTIVE  than  LIME,  SULPHUR  and  SALT  in  controlling 


SCALECIDE”p 


Mr.  J.  H.  BAIRD,  Supt.  Hale  Georgia  Orchard  Co.,  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  writes:  “  I  am  more  confidant 
each  day  of  the  results  from  Scalecide— to  all  inquirers  I  recommend  it.” 

For  sample,  testimonials  and  prices  delivered  at  your  Railroad  Station,  address 

23.  Gr.  Pratt  Co.,  IX  Broadway ,  2Mew  Y ox'lv, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


January  13, 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Poor  Year  for  Chestnuts. — The 
splendid  local  crop  of  chestnuts,  both 
wild  and  cultivated,  in  1904  was  followed 
last  season  by  a  particularly  slim  yield. 
Blooms  were  late  and  scattering,  the  pis¬ 
tillate  catkins  not  developing  until  growth 
was  far  advanced.  The  foliage  of  Euro¬ 
pean  varieties,  including  Paragon,  was 
much  affected  by  fungus  and  red  spider; 
the  latter  pest  even  spreading  over  the 
leaves  of  the  more  resistant  natives  and 
Japans.  Some  very  fine  individual  nuts 
were  developed,  however,  and  a  few  vari¬ 
eties  came  into  bearing  for  the  first  on  the 
Rural  Grounds. 


in  two  medium-sized  burs.  Fair  in  qual¬ 
ity.  Tree  thrifty,  with  large,  glossy  foli¬ 
age.  Both  varieties  of  Delaware  origin. 
Trees  from  the  Nut  Nursery  Co.,  Monti- 
cello,  Florida.  Kent  appears  to  be  the 
earliest  Japan  in  this  locality.  We  hear 
much  of  its  precocity.  One-year  grafts 
often  set  full  of  burs.  It  is  not  a  good 
plan  to  allow  chestnut  trees  to  bear  un¬ 
til  established  several  years,  but  we 
wished  an  early  test  of  varietal  character¬ 
istics  with  a  view  to  further  breeding  ex 
periments. 

Seedling  Chestnuts. — Several  cross¬ 
bred  seedlings  between  Paragon  and 
Japan  varieties,  six  years  old,  have  a  few 
burs  each.  The  trees  are  fairly  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  parents,  but  the 
nuts  and  burs  most  resembled  Japans. 
The  quality  is  indifferent,  though  the 
nuts  are  of  good  size  and  quite  showy, 
ripening  in  early  October.  They  do  not 
promise  much  value  at  present,  but  may 
possibly  develop  good  points  later.  Our 
Paragon  seedlings,  grown  from  nuts  fur¬ 
nished  in  1894  by  H.  M.  Engle  &  Sons, 
Marietta,  Pa.,  the  disseminators  of  this 
excellent  variety,  produced  a  scattering 
crop  of  small,  sweet  and  well-flavored 


Kerr. — Japan;  four  years  planted.  A 
quart  of  very  handsome  medium-sized  nuts,  rivalling  the  best  natives  in  qual- 

nuts,  dark  brown  in  color  and  broad  in  ’ty-  We  have  nine  of  these  seedlings,  12 

.  ,  ,  .  „  .  to  18  feet  high,  quite  closely  resembling 

form,  was  ripened  before  September  20.  Paragon  in  everything  but  size  of  nut. 

Bur  quite  small,  containing  on  an  average  We  take  them  to*  be  natural  hybrids  with 

three  plump  nuts.  Quality  very  good  for  the  wild  chestnut,  as  the  nuts  were 

a  Japan.  Tree  vigorous,  forming  a  neat,  Pr°bably  grown  on  grafts  set  in  wild 


round  head.  Fine,  large  foliage.  In¬ 
clined  to  bear  young  and  produce  well. 

Biddle. — Japan ;  four  years  planted. 
Large,  light  brown  nuts,  borne  two  to 


sprouts  in  natural  chestnut  woodland 
where  chances  favored  cross-pollination. 
This  view  seems  confirmed  by  similar 
nuts  borne  on  a  six-year  Paragon  seed¬ 
ling.  artificially  hybridized  with  an  ordi- 
_  .  ,  ,  „  .  ,,  ,  r  nary  native.  This  is,  as  far  as  we  know, 

five  in  large  burs.  Quite  woolly  and  of  the  first  fru;ting  of  an  intentional  hybrid 

only  fair  quality.  Tree  regular  and  vig-  between  the  American  and  European  spe 
orous  in  growth.  Ripe  in  early  October,  cies,  though  innumerable  natural  hvbrids 
BLACK.-Japan,  two  years  planted.  A  h?vf.  Probably  resulted  during  the  century 
,  .  of  time  the  European  species  has  been 

close-growing  young  tree.  Three  burs  natllralized  in  this  country. 

containing  two  to  five  large  nuts  each  The  chestnuts  borne  by  the  trees  from 
were  allowed  to  develop.  Burs  large;  Messrs.  Engle’s  nuts  and. our  hybrid  were 
nuts  dark  brown  and  rather  woolly,  rip-  identical  in  appearance  and  quality.  1  hey 

ening  October  1 ;  good  quality.  '  wc,;e  m,°derately  tomentose  or  woolly 

‘  T  ,  ,  and  as  large  as  the  best  natives — about 

Martin.  Japan,  two  years  planted.  ha]f  the  size  of  a  good  Paragon.  We  are 
One  large  bur  containing  three  immense  assured  they  would  meet  ready  sale  in 
reddish-brown  nuts  matured  late  in  Oc-  market,  passing  for  fine  natives,  if  they 

tober.  Quality  astringent  in  the  raw  cmdd  be  bad  in  .  Lanre  chest- 

,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  .  nuts  are  in  poor  demand;  the  bitter 

state,  but  fair  when  cooked.  These  four  Mammoth  Japans  have  spoiled  the  mar- 

varieties  were  received  from  J.  W.  Kerr,  ket,  and  even  the  finest  Paragons  have 
Denton,  Md.  All  originated  in  New  Jer-  been  slow  of  sale  this  season,  but  natives 

sey.  Kerr  and  Biddle  bloomed  freely  move  readily  in  any  quantity,  as  buyers  feel 
,  ,  ,  .  '  some  security  in  getting  what  they  want, 

and  set  burs  the  two  previous  years,  but  It  is  doubtless  only  a  question  of  time 

they  were  picked  off  as  developed  to  and  intelligent  breeding  to  develop  dilute 
avoid  checking  the  trees.  All  four  vari-  hybrids  between  the  native,  European 

eties  seem  precocious  and  likely  to  be  apd  Japan  species,  bearing  nuts  of  the  de- 

,  .  *  ,  A  ,  .  sired  quality,  moderate  size  ano  of  good 

productive.  hey  appear  to  have  mei  it  appearance,  that  will  retain  the  confidence 

for  ornamental  planting  as  well  as  for  of  buyers.  We  scarcely  think  these  direct 
nut-bearing.  Paragon-native  hybrids  will  fill  the  need. 

Coe. — Japan,  six  years  planted.  This  *be  !uit!?  are  R°°d  enough, _  but  the  trees 
,,  ,  .  ,  ,  .  r  T  ,  mav  be  too  shy  and  slow  in  bearing  for 

is  a  well-advertised  production  of  Luther  profitable  culture.  It  appears  more  like- 

Burbank.  Our  tree  has  bloomed  for  sev-  jy  that  Janan-native  crosses  may  develop 
eral  years,  but  failed  to  develop  nuts  a  good  nut  in  prolific  and  precocious 

until  the  past  season.  Mr.  Burbank  thus  frees,  though  so  far  little  has  been  ac- 
.  .,  T  ,  r  ,  comnhshed  along  this  line, 

describes  it.  1  he  best  of  more  than  10,-  „  ,,T  ,  ... 

„„„  ...  ,  .  ,  ,  Chinquapin  Prospects. — We  are  build- 

000  seedlings,  a  tree  which  each  season  inR  hopes  on  modifications  of  the  dwarf 

bears  all  it  can  hold  of  fat,  glossy  nuts  chinquapin,  the  best  flavored  nut  and  the 
of  the  very  largest  size,  and  as  sweet  as  most  distinct  plant  in  the  chestnut  tribe, 

any  American  chestnut.”  About  20  good-  an.^  bav?  n°w  crosses  between  selected 
.  .  ,.  ,  ,  ,  ,  '  chinquapins  and  Paragon,  Ridgely,  many 

sized,  roundish,  daik  brown  nuts  were  jqie  jjeSf  japan  varieties  now  grown. 

borne  in  six  burs.  Fair  cooking  quality,  good  natives,  and  our  Paragon-'native 
but  no  comparison  with  even  the  poorest  hybrid.  As  the  oldest  seedlings  are  only 

native  can  be  justified.  Tree  a  good,  up-  tbr?e  years  old  none  has  fruited.  The 
.  .  mam  botanical  differences  between  the 

ngnt  giower.  .  chinquapin  and  other  chestnuts,  aside 

McFarland. — Japan,  six  years  plant-  from  its  usual  bushy  shrub-like  growth, 
ed.  First  bloomed  and  bore  this  season,  He  in  the  small,  round  hard-shelled  nuts. 

ripening  a  few  large  light  brown  nuts,  one  in  a  bu[’  the  sma11  burs  Ponced  in 
*  ,  „  j.  .  .  ..  racemes  of  three  to  11  or  more,  and  the 

three  in  a  bur.  Ordinary  cooking  quality,  silvery  or  downy  under  surface  of  the 

astringent  when  raw.  leaves.  Chestnuts  have  the  leaves  green 

Hale— Japan,  six  years  planted,  but  on  both  sides,  large  burs  singly  or  in 

broken  down  by  ice  three  Winters  ago.  Jat  and  two  or  nlor?  m,tsrto  *he 

..  .  ...  .......  bur.  We  have  no  conception  of  what 

A  dozen  burs  containing  1.)  fair-sized,  changes  may  occur  in  the  nuts  and  burs 

rlark  brown  nuts  matured  this  season  in  of  the  hybrids,  but  hope  that  the  large 
the  new  head;  ripe  in  late  September;  size  of  the  chestnut  may  be  blended  with 

quality  fair,  very  slightly  astringent.  Me-  something  of  the  exquisite  quality  of  the 
H  chinquapin,  and  that  prolific  and  early- 


Farland  and  Hale  are  also  Burbank’s 
productions.  Hale  is  the  famous  variety 
so  freely  written  about  that  fruited  in  18 
months  from  seed.  Tree  a  fair  grower, 
but  shows  no  indications  of  unusual  pre¬ 
cocity.  Trees  of  the  the  last  three  varie¬ 
ties  were  received  from  J.  H.  Hale,  South 
Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Kent. — Japan,  two  years  planted ;  the 
first  chestnut  to  ripen.  Two  burs  al¬ 
lowed  to  develop;  opened  September  4, 
several  weeks  before  frost;  burs  quite 
small,  but  each  contained  three  good- 
sized  nuts  of  fine  cooking  quality.  Tree 
thrifty  and  upright  in  growth. 

Killen. — Japan,  two  years  planted. 
Four  very  large  and  handsome  nuts,  rip¬ 
ening  in  late  September,  were  produced 


bearing  trees  may  result.  Such  day 
dreams  would  seem  to  be  allowable,  as 
they  tend  to  keep  the  plant  breeder  up 
to  his  work  despite  almost  constant  fail¬ 
ure  to  reach  his  ideals.  The  wood  and 
foliage  of  our  hybrids  are  plainly  inter¬ 
mediate,  and  the  latter  is  green,  or  at 
least  only  slightly  silvery  on  the  under 
surface.  The  growth  is  fair  and  the 
plants  appear  healthy.  When  Paragon 
nuts  fertilized  with  chinquapin  pollen 
are  used  the  young  trees  have  a  scrubby 
growth,  with  a  tendency  to  retain  the 
withered  foliage  in  Winter,  like  a  beech 
or  White  oak.  Luther  Burbank  writes 
that  he  also  has  hybrids  between  the 
chinquapin  and  native  and  Japan  chest¬ 
nuts. 

A  Dwarf  Nut-bearer. — In  Fig.  13, 
page  19,  is  shown  racemes  of  chinqua¬ 
pin  burs  borne  on  a  seven-year  bush 


barely  three  feet  high,  that  has  fruited 
three  years.  The  large  cluster  is  made 
up  of  11  burs,  each  containing  its  plump 
little  nut,  all  pollenized  with  Ridgely  pol¬ 
len.  This  bush  was  grown  from  seeds 
collected  for  the  writer  in  northern  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Other  bushes  from  the  same 
batch  have  grown  nine  feet  high,  and 
first  bore  nuts  last  Summer.  There  are 
supposed  to  be  two  species  of  chinqua¬ 
pin,  Castanea  pumila  and  C.  alnifolia,  but 
mighty  few  botanists  can  tell  them  apart. 
The  most  common  form  is  C.  pumila, 
ranging  from  Central  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  to  the  Gulf,  and  west  to 
Texas,  varying  in  stature  from  a  low 
bush  to  a  tree  50  feet  high.  We  think 
our  plants  belong  to  this  species.  C.  al¬ 
nifolia  is  supposed  to  be  a  truly  dwarf 
form  confined  to  the  warmer  portions  of 
the  Gulf  States,  and  to  have  larger  leaves 
and  nuts.  Chinquapins  are  not  supposed 
to  be  hardy  north  of  New  York  City, 
but  crossing  with  natives  chestnuts  may 
increase  their  resistance  to  cold. 

The  Rush  Chinquapin. — This  prom¬ 
ising  variety  has  been  described  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  (April  30,  1904).  Trees  planted 
in  the  Spring  of  1904  have  become  well- 
established,  making  a  fair  growth  and 
blooming  both  seasons,  but  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  set  burs.  The  leaves  are  large 
and  chestnut-like,  colored  green  on  both 
surfaces.  The  blooms  or  male  catkins  are 
formed  like  those  of  the  ordinary  chin¬ 
quapin.  The  parent  tree  is  said  to  be  40 
feet  hieh,  growing  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pa.,  and  to  be  an  annual  and  prolific 
bearer  of  nuts  nearly  as  large  as  the  com¬ 
mon  chestnut,  ft  is  supposed  to  be  a  nat¬ 
ural  hvbrid  between  the  bush  chinquapin 
and  wild  chestnut.  Trees  are  propagated 
and  offered  by  the  Nut  Nurseries  Co., 
Monticello.  Fla.  w.  v.  f. 
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Accuracy  Is  not 
mere  chance  any 
more  thanthe  higrh 
scores  of  a  crack  shot. 

The  accuracy  of  the  Stevens 
barrel  is  the  result  of  best 
material,  best  workmanship 
and  careful  testing  at  every 
point. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Firearms 

will  interest  you.  140  pages, 
describing  different  styles, 
how  to  Beleet  a  rifle,  how  to 
care  for  a  rifle,  talks  on  am¬ 
munition.  and  much  other 
valuable  information.  Send 
4  cents  in  stamps  to  cover 
postage,  and  we  will  send  it 
free.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  write  to  us. 

J.  Ste'—’s  Arms  &  Tool  Co. 

200  High  Street 
Cblcopee  Falls,  Mass.,  (J.  S.  A. 


CUTS  ICE  FASTER 


than  50  men  with  saws,  and  in  the  best, 
most  economic  way.  Our  Red,  White 
and  Blue  Ice  Plow  is  the  best,  low- 
priced  plow  for 
butchers,  dairy- 

men,  farmers  and  hotels. 

Ames  Plow  Co.,  54  Mir- 
ket  St.,  Boston,  Miss. 


Has 
patent 
clearing 
tooth  anil 
Swing  Guide. 
,  Ice  Tools,  all 
J  kinds,  Catalog  free 


OW  PEAS  draw  nitrogen  from  the 
air  in  large  amounts,  if  sufficient 
1  otash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  supplied 
to  the  plant. 

The  multitude  of  purposes  served  by  the 
remarkable  cow  pea,  are  told  in  the  6 5- page 
illustrated  book,  “The  Cow  Pea,”  which  also 
tells  of  the  splendid  results  obtained  from 
fertilizing  cow  peas  with  Potash.  The  book 
is  free  to  farmers  for  the  asking. 

Address,  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York, 
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DeLOACH  PATENT 

Avoid  imitators  and  infringers  and  buy  the  Genuine.  S&V 
Mills.  4  H.  P.  and  up.  Shingle,  Planing.  Lath  and  Oora  J 
Mills;  four  Stroke  Hay  Presses.  Water  Wheels. 
Catalog  free.  We  pay  the  freight. 

1  DeLOACH  MILL  M’F’G.  CO.,  Box  302.  Atlanta,  Qa. 


AW  MILL 


ROOF  WITH  PAROID  —"IT  LASTS.” 

The  best  roofing  and  siding  in  the  world.  Used  by  leading  farmers,  railroad  companies  and  U.  S. 
Government.  Ahove  illustration  shows  the  Rankin  Duck  Farm,  South  Easton,  Mass.,  one  of  the 
leading  poultry  plants  in  America — roofed  with  Paroid.  It  keeps  buildings  of  all  kinds  warm  and 
dry.  Slate  color— contains  no  tar— resists  fire,  water,  heat,  cold,  sparks,  cinders,  frost  and  gases. 
Any  one  can  lay  it.  Does  not  crack  nor  run. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  Fortwo2c 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  originator,  oOr.^K^  k,7|0  roiL  East  Waloole,  Mass.,  Chicago,  III. 


ACME 


SIZES 

3  to  17  feet 

Agents 

Wanted. 


I  deliver  f.  o.  b.  at 

DUANE  H. 

BRANCH  HOUSES: 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Pulverizing  Harrow 

Clod  Crusher  and  leveler. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest 
Riding  Harrow  on  earth.  The 
Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pul- 
.  verizes,  turns  and  levels 

all  soils  for  all  purposes. 
Made  entirely  of  cast 
su  steel  and  wrought  iron 
— indestructible.  » 

Catalog  and  booklet. 

“An Ideal  Harrow**  by 

,,  ,,  ,  ,,,  „  Henry  Stewart  sent  free. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  etc, 

NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 

I  low,  Wa.hington  St„  CHICAGO.  240-244  7th  Avs.  S.,  MINNEAPOLIS.  1  3  1  6  W.  8th  St* 
216  loth  St.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Cor.  Water  and  W.  Cay  Sts.,  COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 
PLEASE  MENTION  'i'll Us  PAPEii.  *  * 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Curing  a  Hog. — On  page  915  I  gave  an 
opinion  as  to  curing  a  hog  of  the  chicken- 
eating  habit.  Here  comes  a  Pennsylvania 
man  with  some  warm  experience : 

“I  cured  a  valuable  sow  of  killing  chick¬ 
ens;  she  would  eat  a  dozen  a  day  if  they 
come  that  fast  to  her  pen ;  even  chase  a  half 
grown  one.  Little  ones  were  her  favorite. 

I  took  a  small  chicken,  split  it  open,  put  a 
tablespoonful  of  red  pepper  in,  then  tied  with 
sewing  cotton  and  dropped  it  in  empty 
trough.  She  grabbed  it  quickly,  gave  a  gulp, 
spit  it  out,  that  was  the  last  one.  w.  L.  c. 

I  don't  blame  the  hog  for  losing  her  taste 
for  chicken.  That  looks  to  me  like  heroic 
treatment,  hut  I  had  no  idea  a  hog  had  such 
a  long  memory.  I  have  heard  of  a  dog  that 
was  cured  of  stealing  eggs  by  filling  an  egg 
wfth  some  awful  dose,  leaving  it  for  him, 
but  I  thought  a  hog's  hoggishness  would  over¬ 
come  his  memory.  1  am  pretty  sure  that  the 
Hope  Farm  hogs  are  not  made  that  way. 

I  had  no  idea  this  hog  question  would 
call  oift  such  a  discussion,  hut  here  is  another 
from  New  Jersey  : 

“I'm  not  very  much  on  chickens,  and  I 
haven't  owned  a  hog  in  15  years,  but  I  am 
conceited  enough  to  think  I  could  prevent 
the  two  from  mixing  if  planted  in  the  same 
pen,  or  rather  I  think  I  could  prevent  the 
chickens  turning  to  hog.  Instead  of  giving 
A.  J.  H.  the  answer  you  did  in  Hope  Farm 
Notes,  page  915,  I  would  have  advised  him 
to  take  a  piece  of  heavy  tin  of  rectangular 
shape  about  2%  x  4  inches — in  fact  I  think 
5  x  G  inches  would  not  be  large  enough  to 
hurt.  In  one  of  the  edges  of  this  tin  punch 
two  holes  as  far  apart  as  the  hog’s  nostrils 
are.  Through  these  h’oles  pass  hog  rings,  and 
snap  them  in  t'ne  upper  edge  of  the  hog's 
nostrils,  letting  the  tin  “swing  door”  hang 
down  over  her  nose  and  mouth.  She  very 
soon  leai  ns  to  eat  without  inconvenience 
except  when  she  wants  to  eat  chicken,  but 
when  she  makes  a  grab  for  a  chicken  the 
“door"  gets  there  just  ahead  and  knocks  the 
chicken  out  of  fhe  way.”  G.  g.  g. 

This  is  a  sort  of  prohibition,  and  I  ought 
to  endorse  it,  I  suppose,  but  did  our  Jersey 
friend  ever  see  a  good-sized  hog  catch  a 
chicken?  It  does  not  always  use  the  mouth, 
but  often  strikes  down  with  the  front  feet, 
pinning  the  bird  and  -then  tearing  it.  A  good 
hog  can  use  its  feet  as  a  boxer  uses  his  hands, 
and  they  would  quickly  learn  to  knock  down 
chickens  and  eat  them  as  they  do  other 
things.  There  are  few  animals  more  “cute” 
at  mischief  than  a  hog.  In  muddy  places  the 
larger  breeds  of  poultry  are  often  slow  at 
moving,  as  their  feet  are  heavy.  I  think 
this  “door”  plan  would  most  likely  prove  an 
“open  door.” 

A  Question  of  Heat. — The  following  ques¬ 
tion  from  New  York  State  may  have  occured 
to  others : 

“To  settle  a  dispute  please  answer  this 
question.  Will  a  cook  stove  heat  a  room  the 
most  with  the  oven  door  shut  or  open?” 

j.  G.  c. 

For  aught  I  know  this  may  be  an  argument 
between  man  and  wife,  in  which  case,  an 
experienced  citizen  may  well  hesitate  to 
open  the  oven  door.  In  order  to  shift  the 
burden  upon  strong  shoulders  I  asked  Prof. 
F.  II.  King  to  settle  the  question.  Here  is 
his  answer — in  more  comprehensive  language 
than  I  am  capable  of  producing : 

“There  would  lie  no  disagreement  I  think, 
between  the  disputants  on  the  proposition 
which  affirmed  that  the  oven  would  not  bake 
as  well  with  the  doors  open  as  it  would  with 
the  doors  closed.  If  they  admit  this  proposi¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  conceded  that  heat  was  kept 
in  the  oven,  which  would  otherwise  escape 
into  the  room,  and  which,  if  it  did  so  escape 
would  tend  to  warm  the  air  of  the  room. 
The  difficulty  probably  grows  out  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  understand  that  the  construction  of 
a  good  kitchen  stove  is  so  planned  as  to 
prevent  so  far  as  possible,  the  escape  of  heat 
into  the  room  in  which  it  stands,  the  object 
being  to  keep  the  temperature  within  the 
stove,  including  the  oven,  as  high  as  possible. 
The  result  is  that  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  heat  developed  by  the  fuel  in  the 
kitchen  stove  is  carried  directly  out  of  the 
chimney,  in  the  products  of  combustion,  and 
has  comparatively  little  effect  in  heating  the 
room.  Whenever  the  oven  door  is  opened  a 
current  of  warm  air  will  flow  continuously 
out  of  the  upper  part  of  the  oven  while  a 
cold  stream  is  entering  the  lower  portion, 
th”~  warming  the  air  of  the  house  more  with 
the  door  open  than  with  it  closed.” 

1  think  we  may  safely  leave  the  scientific 
side  of  this  discussion  to  Prof.  King.  A 
human  application  is  more  in  my  line.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  people  who  conduct  this  discussion 
agree  to  disagree — (that  is,  stop  trying  to 
convince  each  other  with  the  arguments  at 
hand.  Let  them  both  shut  the  door  through 
which  the  arguments  proceed.  Or  on  the  other 
hand,  let  this  door  be  kept  wide  open  and 
constantly  moving.  Does  anyone  doubt  which 
of  these  'conditions  will  bring  most  warmth 
into  the  house?  At  first  thought  one  would 
say  that  the  open  door  (and  discussion) 
means  more  heat,  but  long  observation  makes 
me  doubtful.  Most  human  minds  are  not 
built  like  a  cooking  stove.  There  is  no  place 
for  the  surplus  to  pass  away.  Instead  of 
cooking  a  thought  thoroughly  most  of  us 
brood  over  it  until  we  explode.  Of  course. 
1  understand  that  even  after  Prof.  King's 
lucid  explanation  there  will  be  some  to  say 
“  ’taint  so !”  This  “  'taint  so”  has  caused 
many  a  person  to  miss  the  educational  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  mental  defeat. 

Cows’  Horns. — A  New  York  reader  who 
wants  to  make  the  most  of  things  asks: 

“Is  there  any  market  for  cows'  horns 
available  to  farmers.  We  dishorned  34 
cattle  yesterday,  and  consequently  have  a 
supply  of  horn  on  hand.”  i~  E. 

I  suppose  this  has  occurred  to  many  fanners 


before  now.  While  we  are  told  that  dishorn¬ 
ing  adds  30  per  cent  to  the  value  of  the 
cow,  most  of  us  would  like  to  have  the  horn 
value  also.  It  seems  that  horns  are  used 
for  making  buttons,  combs,  etc.,  and  are 
ground  up  for  fertilizer.  One  dealer  in  horns 
says  this  small  lot  would  not  lie  worth  over 
one  dollar.  Another  says  that  horn  shavings 
— the  refuse  from  making  combs  and  buttons 
— are  worth  $25  a  ton.  A  manufacturer  oi 
combs  says  that  it  would  hardly  pay  him 
to  buy  this  small  lot.  He  prefers  to  buy 
of  collectors  or  slaughter  houses  in  large  lots. 
This  is  one  of  the  cases  where  the  man  witli 
a  small  lot  of  goods  is  at  a  disadvantage 
in  the  market.  My  grandfather  used  to  make 
some  money  scraping  horns  down  so  thin 
that  you  could  almost  see  through  them, 
and  then  selling  them  for  powder  horns,  but 
the  modern  cartridge  has  ended  that. 

What  Is  Sugar? — Here  is  an  honest  ques¬ 
tion  which  has  puzzled  many  a  student  of 
fertilizers  : 

“Roughly  speaking,  cereals  and  all  vegeta¬ 
tion  are  composed  of  protein,  fat,  sugar, 
starch  and  mineral  matters.  Now  what  are 
the  elements  in  the  soils  and  fertilizers  that 
make  these  parts?  Nitrogen  I  should  judge 
goes  to  make  protein  in  vegetation,  but  what 
elements  make  fat,  sugar  and  starch?” 

M.  J.  B. 

I  ant  not  a  chemist,  but  this  Is  the  way  I 
understand  It.  Sugar,  fat  and  starch  belong 
to  the  class  of  substances  Which  contain  no 
ash.  If  you  burn  them  thoroughly  there  is 
nothing  left.  Burn  a  lump  of  coal  until 
every  bit  that  will  burn  has  l>een  consumed, 
and  there  will  still  be  a  quantity  left  which 
is  indestructible.  Burn  a  caudle  or  a  pint  of 
oil  as  long  as  it  will  burn,  and  nothing  will 
be  left.  Every  bit  of  it  has  gone  into  the 
air  evidently  in  the  form  of  a  gas.  Burn 
sugar  thoroughly  and  the  same  thing  will 
happen.  The  ash  in  the  coal  represents  the 
part  of  the  actual  soil  removed  by  the  plant. 
There  is  no  ash  in  the  sugar  or  fat,  as  every¬ 
thing  they  contain  goes  back  into  the  air 
when  burned. 

Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  therefore  that 
plants  take  their  sugar  out  or  the  air? 

Yes,  that  is  what  it  amounts  to.  Analyze 
sugar  and  we  find  it  contains  12  parts  of 
carbon  ro  11  parts  of  water.  The  curlion  is 
obtained  out  of  the  air — the  leaves  absorb 
carbonic  acid  gas.  The  carbon  of  this  gas 
is  combined  with  water  in  the  plant,  and  by 
a  wonderful  process  of  chemistry  made  into 
sugar,  starch  and  fat.  These  contain  no  nit¬ 
rogen  or  ash,  and  when  burned  go  back  into 
the*  all*.  Burn  any  part  of  the  original  plant 
and  you  will  have  ash,  showing  that  lime, 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  needed  to 
produce  it.  Extract  the  sugar  or  fat  alone 
and  it  will  give  no  ash.  One  of  the  hardest 
things  to  believe  and  understand  is  this  fact 
that  a  solid  like  carbon  (charcoal)  can  be 
taken  from  the  air.  It  is  evident  to  everyone 
that:  we  could  take  moisture  out  of  the  air 
and  freeze  it  into  solid  ice.  We  know  that 
when  we  burn  charcoal  it  passes  away  as  a 
gas.  It  is  no  more  remarkable  that  the  gas 
is  brought  back  to  a  solid.  Really,  the  air 
Is  a  wonderful  reservoir — containing  in  its 
vapor  and  dust  particles  of  every  conceivable 
thing  which  goes  to  make  or  clothe  the  earth. 
The.  round  of  carbon  through  gas  and  solid 
is  wonderful.  As  we  have  seen,  the  plants 
take  it  from  the  air  and  combine  it.  with 
water  to  make  fat.  sugar  or  starch.  An 
animal  may  eat  the  plant  or  the  fat  alone, 
and  in  its  "body  the  sugar  or  starch  will  be 
consumed  to  keep  up  animal  heat — the  car¬ 
bon  passing  away  from  the  lungs  into  the 
air  as  carbonic  acid  gas — to  be  used  once 
more  by  plants. 

Home  and  Farm. — You  spoke  last  week  of 
giving  alcohol  to  a  cow.  What  ailed  her? 
She  broke  out  and  got  at  a  bag  of  oats.  We 
gave  her  oil  of  course,  but  some  of  the  oats 
seemed  to  xiack  in  the  manifolds  or  third 
stomach.  The  oil  had  little  effect,  and  the 
veterinarian  gave  her  the  strongest  purgative 
he  knew  of — afraid  that  even  this  would 
not  save  her.  He  said  that  if  she  got  too 
weak  we  were  to  give  her  ounce  doses  of 
alcohol  in  milk  or  gruel.  She  did  not  seem 
to  need  it,  and  seems  now  to  be  getting  better 
— after  a  long,  hard  pull.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  grain  worse  than  oats  for  this  trouble 
in  a  cow. 

Ain’t  you  ashamed  of  yourself  to  let  a 
cow  get  at  the  grain? 

Yes,  we  are. 

I  am  asked  to  explain  how  we  are  han¬ 
dling  the  horse  manure  this  Winter.  We  use 
sawdust  for  bedding,  and  every  morning  the 
night’s  accumulation  is  thrown  into  a  room 
or  shed  in  which  are  two  good-sized  hogs. 
These  work  it  over  thoroughly.  When  the 
pile  gets  too  high  it  is  thrown  out  under  a 
shelter,  well  spread  out,  and  packed  down 
hard.  The  hogs  make  it  fine  and  the  sawdust 
is  even'.v  worked  into  it.  The  slops  from  the 
house  tire  poured  over  the  outside  pile.  I 
intend  to  use  this  fine  and  well  mixed 
manure  for  such  crops  as  tomatoes  and 
peppers,  with  potash  added.  .  .  .  The 

wisdom  of  using  fresh  sawdust  for  bedding 
is  questioned  by  some  good  farmers.  I  test 
the  fresh  sawdust  with  litmus  paper,  and 
find  it  ouite  acid ;  the  sawdust  in  the  man¬ 
ure  pile,  or  that  well  soaked  with  liquids, 
do“c  not  turn  the  blue  paper  red.  and  I  rea¬ 
son  that  the  sawdust  has  l>een  sweetened 
by  the  horses  and  hogs.  We  are  also  plan¬ 
ning  to  use  lime  freely  this  Spring  on  all 
places  where  this  sawdust  manure  is  used. 

A  reader  says  that  in  speaking  of  fertiliz¬ 
ing  material  at  Hope  Farm  we  said  nothing 
about  bones.  On  every  farm  there  will  ac¬ 
cumulate  every  year  several  hundred  pounds 
of  bones.  Often  they  are  given  to  the  dogs 
and  carried  away  to  odd  places.  They  can 
lxi  buried  beside*  trees  or  vines,  burned  with 
wood  to  make  bone  ash,  roasted  in  the  oven 
and  smashed  for  the  poultry,  softened  by 
packing  with  wood  ashes  or  ground  into  meal. 

I  do  not  advise  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid 
on  the  farm.  As  the  quickest  way  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  bones,  dead  hens  and  other  small 
carcasses  we  bury  them  besides  the  young 
apple  trees.  For  use  on  crops  mixing  with 
moist  wood  ashes  gives  fair  results,  but 
when  the  gasoline  engine  comes  we  shall  try 
to  crush  or  griud  the  farm  bones  in  a  bone 
mill.  This  will  make  good  food  for  chickens 
or  hogs  or  for  use  on  crops.  It  would  be 
well  if  the  bones  could  be  steamed  or  cooked 
before  grinding. 

We  have  to  buy  about  all-  our  grain,  and 
it  has  become  a  great  problem  to  know  how 
to  get  most  for  a  dollar.  The  various  mixed 
grains  and  ground  meals  are  easy  to  adulter¬ 
ate  and,  as  we  buy  them,  they  vary  so  that 
I  get  suspicious.  We  liave  at  last  decided 
to  trv  only  whole  corn,  whole  oats  and  bran. 
By  soaking  the  corn  thoroughly  before  feed¬ 
ing  we  get  better  results  from  it,  especially 
with  the  old  horses.  When  we  get  ou*r 
power  in  working  order  we  expect  to  grind 
corn  and  oats  for  such  stock  as  need  meal  - 
When  you  buy  whoD  grain  you  know  what 
you  are  getting.  With  some  lively  hogs  t» 
work  over  the  manure  very  little  feed  wi/1 
be  wasted.  H.  w.  , 


What  we  might  say  here  about 
the  Studebaker  line  of  farm  wagons, 
carriages,  buggies  and  harness,  might 
or  might  not  have  much  weight  with  you. 

What  you  can  see  with  your  own  eyes  will  tell 
the  story  better  than  volumes  of  our  talk.  There¬ 
fore  we  say 

See  the  Studebaker  Agent 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  he  will  show  you: 

Why  the  Studebaker  Wagon,  while  stronger,  heavier  and 
more  durable  (being  made  of  heavier  timber  and  more  heavily 
ironed)  is  nevertheless  the  lightest  running  wagon  on  earth. 

Why  the  Studebaker  axles  ()4  to  ^  inch  deepet  than  others 
and  reinforced  with  heavy  truss)  have greater  carry  ingcapacity. 

Why  the  Studebaker  hub  does  not  split,  check  nor  crack 

Why  the  Studebaker  slope-shoulder  spokes  (larger  than 
others)  make  a  stronger  wheel. 

Why  the  Studebaker  wagon-box  with  reinforced  bottom, 
is  the  strongest  and  most  convenient  box  made. 

Why  the  Studebaker  vehicles  are  so  popular;  why  more  people  buy 
them  than  any  other;  why  more  than  oae  million  are  in  daily  use  all 
over  the  world. 

la  dull  a  ker 


if 
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See  the  Studebaker  Agent 

before  you  buy  a  farm  wagon,  a  buggy,  a  carriage  or  anything  in  the 
vehicle  or  harness  line.  He  will  not  ask  you  to  buy  on  reputation  alone. 
He  will  show  you  point  by  point  wherein  the  Studebaker  excels  and 
you  can  see  for  yourself. 

If  you  don’t  know  a  Studebaker  agent,  write  to  us.  Enclose  a  two  cent  stamp  and  we’ll 
send  you  the  Studebaker  Farmer’s  Almanac  for  190b — Free.  Please  address  Dept.  54. 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

The  Studebaker— A  wagon  with  a  reputation  behind  it. 


HOW 


You  Get  This  New 
TONGUELESS  Disc  Harrow 
on  Thirty  Days*  Trial 


FREE 


'  It’s  this  way— 

An  entirely  new  feature  Is  embodied  In 
the  construction  of  this  Harrow. 

The  Forward  Truck.without  any  Tongv  ■*, 
positively  relieves  the  horses  of  all  Neck 
Weight  and  Side  Draft,  and  allows  them 
free,  easy  movement.  They  have  just  an 
even,  steady  pull. 

Why  should  a  team,  that  Is  already  hav¬ 
ing  a  hard  time  to  work  and  travel  on  rough, 
uneven  ground,  be  hampered  and  annoyed 
by  the  Threshing  of  a  Tongue,  and  by  the 
weight  of  a  Harrow  Frame? 

There  Is  absolutely  no  reason  for  It. 

To  give  you  a  chance  to  examine  this 
Harrow  for  yourself,  and  to  prove  to  you 
that  It  Is  exactly  as  represented,  and  that  It 
will  produce  the  results  claimed  for  it,  we  will 
send  any  size  you  select,  on  a  30  Days’  Ap¬ 
proval  Test,  all  Freight  Charges  Prepaid. 

If  you  find  the  Harrow  to  be  exactly  as 
represented,  and  to  work  as  we  claim  It  will, 
you  pay  for  it:  Cash  or  easy  terms  as  you 
prefer.  If  not,  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 

Sea  What  Mr.  Weaver  says: 

Dexter  Mo.,  Oct.  26,  1905. 
American  Harrow  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen :  Wo  are  pleased  to  write  you  that  the  No. 
HIS  Tonguelen  Disc  hai  been  received  and  thoroughly 
tested,  and  found  not  wanting  anywhere. 

We  have  at  laat  a  long  felt  want  supplied— a  Tongue¬ 
less  Disc.  We  have  concluded  that  the  draft  of  this 
harrow  is  one-fourth  loss;  three  horses  will  drsw  this 
harrow  with  as  much  ease  aa  four  horses  will  any  tongue 
disc  made.  Ws  have  often  wondered  why  a  tonguelesa 
disc  was  so  long  in  getting  made.  We  are  surely  pleased, 
and  trust  you  will  never  mate  anything  but  Tonguelesa 
Disss. — Yours  raspectfully,  L.  1".  WEAVER. 


This  Harrow  Is  built  on  right  principles 
—No  Side  Draft. 

—No  Neck  Weight 

—No  crowding  of  team  in  short  turns 

—Just  even,  steady  pull. 

—  Front  Truck  carries  weight  of  Frame, 
and  controls  movements  of  Harrow. 

—  Ball  bearings  take  the  end  thrust 
— Double  levers  make  handling  easy. 

All  our  output  goes  direct  to  the  farmers 
on  the  30  Days’  Approval  Test  Plan,  with 
time  to  pay  If  you  wish. 

The  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow  is 
protected  by  exclusive  patents  and  manu¬ 
factured  and  sold  only  by  us.  Write  today 
for  booklet  giving  full  description  and  prices 
that  will  please  you. 

Say  when  you  want  to  use  the  harrow,  so 
we  can  take  care  of  you 
right. 

Orders  for  Spring  de¬ 
livery  are  already  com-  i  f14  Size* 

Ing  from  every  State  A  lor 

In  the  Union.  ii  All  Purpotes 


AMERICAN  HARROW  COMPANY 

1627  Hastnltfs  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


SYRUP  MAKERS  I 

The  question  is,  how  many  trees  you  tap  ;  not  how  many 
galvanized  iron  spouts  you  are  lacking.  Galvanized  iron 
spouts  are  tree  killers ;  Grimm  Spouts  lessen  the  injury. 
The  Grimm  Spout  permits  practical  reaming.  One-fourth 
more  sap  is  guaranteed,  or  no  sale.  Grimm  Evaporators 
and  high  grade  tin  utensils  will  increase  your  income. 
Grimm  spout  No.  4.  Sample  Spout  and  information  of  value  free.  Ask  for 

print  “a”  G.  H.  GRIMM,  Rutland*  Vt.,  and  Montreal.  P.  Q. 


American  Saw  Mills 

LEAD  THE  WORLD. 

Factory  at  doors  of  iron,  coal  and  steel  production.  Lowest  freight 
rates;  prices  right,  too.  Five  sizes  portable  sawmills;  shingle  ma¬ 
chines;  lath  mills;  cord  wood,  cut-off  and  rip  saws;  steam  andga&o- 
linfe  engines;  feed  mills.  Free  catalogue.  Ask  for  it.  Address 

American  Saw  Hill  Machinery  Co..  129  Hope  St.,  Hackettstown.  N.  J. 

New  York  City  Office, 510  Engineering  Building. 

Distributing  Points:  Ban  Francisco,  Portland,  Beattie,  Vancouver,  8L  Looia,  fits 
 Orleans,  Atlanta,  Richmond. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  weU  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  In  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “C4  '  Catalogue  to  nearest  office 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 


35  Warren  St.,  New  York. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

4A  ttiUth  1th  Bt  *  Philadelphia. 


239  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

234  Craig  St.,  West,  Mun:re*l,P.<t 

22  Pitts  St  .  bvilu.li  N. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  TALK  ABOUT  DAIRYING. 

The  hand  separator  on  the  dairy  farm 
has  come  to  stay.  Its  superiority  over  all 
other  methods  of  getting  the  cream 
has  been  demonstrated  so  often  that 
argument  along  that  line  is  unnecessary. 
J  lie  butter  of  the  future  will  be  made 
either  on  the  farm  or  in  large  butter  fac¬ 
tories.  1  he  cream  gathering  system  will 
become  popular  in  regions  remote  from 
the  centers  of  population,  and  a  single 
factory  will  be  able  to  do  the  work  which 


TRUCK  FOR  HANDLING  SILAGL. 

Fig.  34.  See  Page  19. 

requires  several  under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  and  at  correspondingly  less  expense. 
This  will  continue  to  be  the  best  method 
for  those  farmers  who  arc  unable  to  mar¬ 
ket  their  own  product;  but  the  farmer 
who  lives  within  driving  distance  of  any 
of  our  large  villages  or  cities  would  bet¬ 
ter  become  his  own  buttermaker,  and  he 
can  always  obtain  a  price  that  will  pay 
him  well  to  do  so.  I  do  not  mean  that 
he  should  skim  the  milk  and  then  turn 
the  cream  over  to  the  women  folks  to 
be  made  into  butter,  but  that  he  should 
learn  the  business  from  A  to  Z,  and  do 
it  himself.  If  you  can  induce  the  wo¬ 
men  to  wash  your  separator,  butter- 
worker  and  churn,  well  and  good,  if  they 
do  it  well,  but  butter-making  is  a 
man’s  business,  every  part  of  it,  and 
if  you  make  it  yourself  you  are 
in  a  position  to  recommend  it.  You 
can  look  your  customer  in  the  face  and 
ask  a  good  price  for  it.  You  can 
tell  him  that  you  know  it  will  turn  out 
well,  for  you  made  it  yourself;  that  it 
was  made  according  to  the  latest  and 
most  approved  methods,  that  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  surrounding  the  making  of  it  were 
perfect,  and  that  now  you  want  your  pay 
for  it.  And  you  will  get  it.  I  know  of 
nothing  for  which  people  will  more  cheer- 
fullv  pay  a  good  price  than  for  good 
butter — but — they  want  the  “goods,”  and 
you  must  see  that  they  continue  to  get 
them.  I  presume  Mr.  Mapes  would  say 
the  same  thing  about  eggs,  but  then  he 
is  half  hen,  while  T  am  half  cow;  besides, 
eggs  arc  practically  raw  material,  while 
butter  is  a  manufactured  article.  Given 


SIT/)  AND  BARN  ARRANGEMENT. 

Fig.  16.  See  Page  19. 

a  herd  of  good  cows,  with  plenty  of 
good  feed,  you  can  give  them  all  they 
will  eat,  and  then  sit  down  with  a  pail 
between  your  knees,  and  draw  your  pay, 
not  for  the  feed  only,  but  a  good  profit 
besides. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  feed  a  good 
cow  so  much  as  to  make  it  unprofitable, 
but  it  is  entirely  possible  to  feed  one  so 
little  as  to  make  the  cow  not  only  un¬ 
profitable,  but  a  damage  to  you.  But  on 
the  whole,  how  little  uncertainty  there  is 
in  this  business  of  dairying!  A  cow 
can  be  made  to  produce  300  pounds  of 
butter  in  a  year.  At  25  cents  per  pound 
that  is  worth  $75.  Multiply  that  by  the 
number  of  your  herd,  and  you  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  your  income  will  be,  and  it 
comes  along  regularly;  you  have  money 
in  your  pocket  all  the  while,  and  that 
makes  you  happy.  With  what  else  on  the 


farm  can  these  things  be  as  truthfully 
said?  Take  hogs,  sheep,  fruit,  grain,  or 
cotton ;  after  a  long  season  of  hard  work 
and  worry,  you  may  either  not  have  any¬ 
thing  to  sell,  or  you  may  have  a  quan¬ 
tity,  only  to  find  that  there  is  no  market 
for  it.  Less  than  $150  will  equip  a  per¬ 
son  with  all  the  necessary  machinery  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  care  for  a  dairy  of  15  cows. 
A  good  separator  of  some  standard  make 
is  needed,  churn,  butter-worker  and  Bab¬ 
cock  tester;  less  money  than  a  good  horse 
will  cost,  and  yet  people  often  advance 
the  argument  that  they  can’t  afford  the 
cost  of  installing  the  machinery.  That 
brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  number 
of  cows  a  person  should  own  before  a 
separator  would  be  profitable.  If  less 
than  five  cows  are  kept  it  is  evident  that 
they  are  kept  only  as  a  convenience  or 
from  habit,  and  not  for  the  profit  to  be 
derived  therefrom.  The  work  of  taking 
care  of  the  milk  of  any  number  of  cows 
under  five  can  be  as  easily  performed  by 
one  method  as  the  other.  It  is  as  much 
trouble  to  wash  a  separator  after  it  has 
skimmed  the  milk  of  one  cow  as  after 
it  has  skimmed  the  milk  of  15.  But  with 
five  cows  or  over  the  difference  is  all 
in  favor  of  the  separator.  Not  only  is  the 
labor  less,  but  the  quality  of  the  product 
is  very  much  improved,  and  is  not  af¬ 
fected  by  the  weather  or  the  season ;  the 
increased  amount  of  butter  from  a  given 
quantity  of  milk  is  in  all  cases  consider¬ 
able  and  in  many  nearly  doubled.  With  a 
cow  capable  of  producing  300  pounds  of 
butter  fat  in  a  year,  and  with  butter  at 
25  cents,  a  profit  of  $10  per  cow  per  year 
is  a  very  conservative  estimate.  A  good 
separator  with  careful  usage  will  do  your 
work  for  20  years.  I  have  one  that 
hasn’t  skipped  a  milking  in  five  years  of 
365  days  each,  and  is  to-day  in  as  per¬ 
fect  condition  as  when  I  received  it  from 
the  factory.  Fifty  cents  a  year  will  easily 
pay  all  the  expense  that  I  have  been  out 
for  repairs  since  I  have  owned  it.  and 
with  it  my  little  herd  of  nine  cows  made 
for  me  an  average  of  319  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  each,  besides  the  milk  and  cream  used 
in  the  family.  This  they  did  last  year, 
and  the  prospects  are  that  they  will  do 
a  little  better  this  year.  1  have  placed 
my  figures  at  400  pounds  for  each  cow, 
and  will  not  be  satisfied  until  I  reach 
that  amount.  h.  a.  g. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


You 
ean  pul- 
v  e  r  1  *  o 
more  thor¬ 
oughly  and 
■pread  more 
evenly  with  the 

Standard 
Manure  Spreader 

becaune  It  hag  a  (litre rent  Heat¬ 
er,  a  different  Rake  uml  Hood — 
load  not  thrown  high  In  ulr  and 
blown  about.  Spreads  full  width 
and  does  not  vary  In  width. 

Endgatt  Moves  Away  From  Load. 

One  lover  raises  endgato  and  puts  en¬ 
tire  machine  In  operation.  Non-break- 
able  mechanism  to  change  feed. 

Spreads  5  to  35  Loads  per  Acre. 

Two  apron  chains.  Write  for 
catalog  describing  simplicity 
and  strength. 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  C0„ 

Dopt.  K»  Ullca,  N.  Y. 

J1 laker*  of  Harrow a.  Cultiva¬ 
tor  a,  Jntato  //(irwatin, 

JBt4» 


Don’t 
Bind 
on  the 
Track, 

Can’t  jump 
off,  don’t  break 
the  fork  pulley, 
trips  easily— Bright 
marks  of  the 

ILouden  HayCarrier 

A  complete  line  and  the  only  one  that  can  he 
depended  on  for  perfect  working.  Wo  make 
a  specialty  of  all  hay  tools,  as  Carriers, Steel 
Trucks,  Switches.  Pulleys,  Huy  Hack  Fix¬ 
tures,  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers.  Our  patent 
Flexible  Barn  Door  Hanger  is  the  best  In  the 
world.  Save  money  by  seudlng  for  our  complete 
catalog  of  the  above  and  other  hardware  special¬ 
ties.  ft  describes  farm  appliances  that  are  adapted 
and  that  work.  Mailed  free  for  the  asking. 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

38  Broadway,  Fairfield,  la.  J 


AS  THEY 

50HETIMES 

•  ARE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  tjuick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 


cures  lameness,  splint,  curb, 
thrush,  colic,  founder,  distem¬ 
per,  etc.  Standing  offer,  good 
everywhere:  8100.  for  a  failure 
where  we  say  it  will  cure.  "Vet¬ 
erinary  Experience"  free.  100 
Pages,  the  perfect  home  horse 

doctor.  Write  for  a  copy. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co., 

3  0  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Maas. 


“SAVE -THE- HORSE” 

RffglHtered  Trade  Mark 

SF’/VVIKT  CITHE 

Write  us  before  you  fire  or  blister. 
You  will  then  appreciate  why  our 
written  guarantee  is  a  legal,  absolutely 
binding  contract  to  protect  you. 

“Save- the-Horae”  permanently 
cures  Spavin.  Ringbone  ('except  low 
Ringbone),  Curb.  Thoroughpin.  Splint, 
Shoe  Boil,  Wind  Puff,  Injured  Tendons 
and  all  Lameness  without  scar  or  loss  of 
hair.  Horse  may  work  as  usual. 
gtC.OO  per  Imttle  with  written  guarantee, 
'w  Sr ii  r I  fur  copy,  also  booklet  mid  scores  of 
I  ettors  on  every  kind  of  case  and  lameness.  De¬ 
scribe  your  own  caae. 

At  all  druggist)!  and  dealers  or  express  paid . 
Troy  Chemical  <’«)..  H  nghamlon,N.Y 

No  More  Blind  Horses 

sore  eyes,  BARRY  CO„IowaCity.  Iowa,  have  su  re  eu re 

SEND  US 
A  COW, 

Steer,  Bull  or  Horse  hide, 

Calf  skin,  Dogskin,  or  any 
other  kind  of  bide  or  skin, and 
let  us  tan  it  with  the  hair  on, 
soft, light , odorless  and  moth- 
proof,  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or 
gloves. 

But  first  get  our  Catalogue  giving 
prices,  and  our  shipping  tags  and 
instructions  so  as  to  avoid  mistakes. 

Wo  also  manufacture  and  sell  direct 
to  consumer,  Galloway  and  other  fur 
coats  and  robes.  Prioos  given  in 
catalog.  We  buy  raw  furs  but  no 
ginseng.  Ask  for  raw  fur  price  list.  1 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY. 

116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  &"”!*; 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
M  KA  DOW  BllOOK  STOCK  FA  KM.  Rochester,  Mich. 

Keg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin,  Bor 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg 
Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 
'•'('•lie  Hamilton &Co..  ffrcHdenn.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

Five  strains  not  akin;  Aug.  and  Sept,  farrow. 
Registered  stock:  prices  low. 

F.  .1-  SCHWARTZ,  East  Plmrsaliii,  N.  Y. 


RFRIfCIIIDE  CnUfC  A  few  good  onos 
Dcnivomnc  OUTvOi  cheap  from  my  im¬ 
ported  boar  and  well  bred  dams.  R.  F.  SHANNON, 
907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


ALL  ABOUT  H0LSTEINS 

Scinl  postal  card  for  64  -page  Illustrated  pamphlet, 
describlngthls  great  breed  of  rattle. 

F.  L.  H0UQHT0N,  Sec’y,  Braltleboro,  Vt. 


Pure  Bred  Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

From  Registered  and  Record  stock.  ALFALFA 
SOIL  from  lots  that  have  raised  alfalfa  for  the  past 
five  years.  Prices  moderate.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 


THE  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
are  bred  for  large  Production,  Good  Size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  arc  the  kind  you  want  write  or  conio  to  see 
them.  126  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  oiler  at  prices  that  will  please  you.^ 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  CORTKLYOU.  Nesbanic.  N.  J 


A  Lady  can  hold  him. 


of  the  BEERY  BIT’ 
FOUR  OITS  IN  ONE 

Cum  klrkern,  Kun.wujs  i'ulhrs, 
Nhyrn,  ete.  Send  for  lilt  on  Ten 
War*’  Trtsl  and  circular  showing 
the  four  distinct  ways  of  using  It. 

Prof,  j.a  livery,  I'leksut  111  11,  Ohio. 


KENTUCKY  JACK  FARM. 

A  fine  lot  of  big  Black  well-bred 
KENTUCKY  JACKS,  also  Im¬ 
ported  SPANISH  JACKS, 
selected  by  me  personally  from 
the  very  best  breeds  of  Jacks  in 
Spain.  Wo  furnish  a  certificate 
of  pedigree  with  each  Imported 
Jack.  Come  and  see  me  or  write 
for  prices.  I  can  please  you. 

JOE  E.  WRIGHT,  Junction  City,  Ky. 


KENTUCKY  JACKS 

X  AND  STALLIONS. 

One  hundred  head  of 

Jacks,  Jennets,  Saddle 
rn  and  Trotting  Stallions. 

for  sale  reasonable, 

J.  F.  COOK  &  COMPANY,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Brunch  barn,  Marlon,  Kansas. 


May  you  live  lon<>* 
and  happily  and  love 
your  stock  enough 

to  feed  them  Pratts 
Food. 

EAR  TAGS 

pr-  in 

[F.S.BURCH] 


BUTTONS' 
LABELS 

(Best,  Most  Durable  and  Cheapestl 

I  Illustrated  catalog  m  ailed  FREE  upon  request  I 

F.  S.  BURCH  h  CO..  177  Illinois  St..  Chicago 


A  BAD  HITTER. 

His  Bunches  and  Bruises  can  be  re¬ 
moved  quickly  without  stopping 
work  with 

ABSORBINE 

This  remedy  cures  Lameness,  kills 
Pain,  removes  any  .Soft  Bunch  with¬ 
out  blistering  or  removing  the  hair, 
a  n  d  pleasant  to  use.  #2.00  per 
bottle,  delivered,  or  at  dealer’s. 

.  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  man¬ 
kind,  #1.00  Bottle.  Allays  Inflam¬ 
mation  rapidly.  Cures  strains.  Book  11-B  Free. 

W.  F,  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  MonmouthSt.. Springfield, Mass. 


IT’S  A  FACT 

That  we  now  have  more  young  cows  of  milking  ago 
than  we  can  possibly  stable  this  coming  Winter, 
they  are  bred  to  such  bulls  as  DeKol  2d’ 8  Butter 
Boy  3d,  Beryl  Wayne's  Paul  DeKol,  and  the  Imported 
hull  Karel  Bos  1st,  PRIZE  and  CHAMPION  at  the 
New  York  State  I4  air.  We  will  make  a  reduction  in 
Price  in  all  linos.  This  Vs  an  opportunity  you  should 
not  overlook.  Send  for  further  particulars  and  folder. 
THE  STEVENS  HERB.  Established  1870. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON. 
Brookslde  Stock  Farm,  Lacona,  N,  Y. 


uni  CTC|I|  Rill  I  FOR  SALE.  “Adalbert 

flULoILm  DULL  souiene”  39259. 

Born  Oct  15,1904.  Little  more  black  than  white. 
Sire,  “Soldene  Clotliilde  Artis”,  Sire  of  9  A.  R.  O. 
daughters  whose  (lam  made  544.7  Jbs.  milk,  21 
lbs.  13  oz.  butter  7  days. 

Dam,  "Felicia  3d”  at  3  years  made  411.7  lbs.  milk,  15 
lbs.  14.9  oz.  butter. 

This  one  will  please  you.  Will  be  sold  cJwxip. 

T.  A.  MITCHELL, _ WEEPSPOKT,  N.  Y. 

Regiht’D  jersey  Oawlc.  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire.  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Hheep: 
Chester  V.  hite,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scoton 
[Collie  Dogs  and  a  variety  or 
•  Poultry.  Como  see  my 
'stock  and  make  your  own 
„  selections.  Bend  2c.  stamp 

Fancy  ofhnreKn  130R91  for  New  Catalogue. 

EDWARD  WALTKR.  West  Chester,  Pennu 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE. 

YEARLING  BULLS,  YEARLING  HEIFERS 
BULL  CALVES.  HEIFER  CALVES, 

A.  R.  O.  COWS,  ALL  AGES. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Visitors  welcomed. 

'Vlng R.  Smith,  Lakeland  Furm,  Syracuse,  N .  Y 

STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Official  records  from  the  office  of  the  Supt.  of  Ad¬ 
vanced  Registry: 

1st.  Anggie  Cornucopia  Pauline  Count,  No.  29042.  son 
or  A  aggie  Cornucopia  Pauline,  today’s  World’s 
<  hanipion  Cow.  Official  record  in  seven  days 
34.31  lbs.  butter. 

2ml.  Mercedes  Jullp's  Pietertjo’s  Paul,  No.  29830,  son 
of  the  1900  World’s  Champion  Cow.  Official  seven 
day  record,  29.34  lbs.  butter. 

None  but  a  reckless  person  will  dispute  official 
records.  These  are  the  TWO  GREATEST  SER¬ 
VICE  BULLS  IN  THE  WORLD,  and  they  head 
STAR  FARM  HERD.  The  largest  and  best  herd 
of  registered  Holsteins  in  the  world. 

300  Head  to  select  from  300 

4p.  c.  4.2  p.c, 

Illustrated  circulars  and  literature  sent  free  on 
application. 

Horace  L.  Bronson,  Dept.  D,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

I  also  have  for  sale  the  choicest  line  of  grade 
olsteins  ever  before  offered. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.K.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  aB 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Bir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  oa 
anything  needed  In  Holstein-Frleslans. 

wnOOCREST  FARM.  Rifton.  Ulster  Co..  N.Y. 


WOODLAND 


—Shorthorn  Cattle  and 
Tunis  Sheep.  W.  I. 
WOOD,  Williamsport,  O. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 

of  Pedigree  BERKSHIRES 

FLO  RETT  A 'S  litter  of  Pigs  by  Grand 


Premier,  80005  farrowed  .1  une  12, are  beauties.  Floretta 


is  the  dam  of  the  Champion  Boar  Nutmeg,  at  N.  Y. 
State  Fair  in  1903.  Grand  Premier,  80005.  is  the  best 
bred  son  of  N.  H.  Gentry’s  Lord  Premier.  50001.  They 
are  all  for  sale — and  are  champion  material— also 
some  sows  bred’  for  Fall  litters. 

J.  E.  WATSON.  Prop.  Marbledale,  Conn. 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  you  desire  the  best  to  bo  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  to  overy  enstomor  who  trusts  us  with  an  order. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  e.  h.  knapp  &  son,  -  fabius,  n.  y. 


1906. 
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FEEDING  CORN  SILAGE  TO  HORSES. 

Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  in 
feeding  corn  silage  to  horses?  If  you  feed 
silage,  how  much  do  you  consider  a  safe 
ration  per  day?  Would  you  feed  dry  hay 
with  it,  and  what  kind  of  grain  do  you  con¬ 
sider  l>est  to  accompany  it? 

We  have  never  fed  silage  to  horses,  and 
hardly  would  try  it,  especially  for  work 
or  driving  horses.  It’s  too  bulky,  and  the 
horse’s  digestive  system  could  not  handle 
sufficient,  in  ..iy  opinion,  to  make  it  prac¬ 
tical.  Horses  will  not  stand  changes  of 
feed  like  sheep  or  cows  on  account  of  a 
different  digestive  system,  and  sudden 
change  or  entirely  different  food  often 
makes  trouble.  Our  own  experience  and 
observation  seems  to  be  that  the  majority 
of  horses  die  of  colic,  and  changes  of 
food  are  the  most  frequent  cause  of  this. 

H.  G.  MANCHESTER. 

I  have  fed  corn  silage  to  horses  for  10 
years ;  do  not  feed  it  as  we  do  to  dairy 
cows — all  they  will  consume,  as  this  I 
think  would  be  injurious  to  horses,  as  they 
eat  it  quite  greedily  and  would  probably 
eat  more  than  the  small  stomach  could 
assimilate,  and  thus  cause  indigestion  and 
perhaps  death.  Fed  in  small  quantites,  say 
5  to  10  pounds  at  a  feed  three  times  daily 
with  wheat  bran  or  oats  to  balance  the 
ration,  with  what  Timothy  or  clover  hay 
they  will  readily  consume,  will  keep  the 
system  in  excellent  condition,  either  for 
work  or  fattening,  and  so  fed  there  is 
no  danger  whatever  of  injury  in  my 
opinion,  based  on  several  years’  practice, 
feeding  silage  to  0  to  10  head  farm  work 
horses  and  colts.  l.  p.  barley. 

Ohio. 

My  experience  in  feeding  silage  to 
horses  is  not  very  extensive.  I  fed  about 
20  head  of  stock,  one,  two,  three  and  four- 
year-old  Percheron  and  French  Coach 
stallions,  silage  for  six  months,  Fall  and 
Winter,  two  years  ago,  and  believe  it  is 
good  feed  if  used  moderately  with  grain 
and  hay  for  growing  stock.  1  would  qot 
use  it  under  any  conditions  for  work 
horses  or  horses  that  were  being  exer¬ 
cised.  I  fed  one-half  bushel,  or  about 
two-thirds  bushel  twice  a  day  (average), 
some  colts  receiving  more  and  some  less, 
according  to  age.  condition,  etc.  Hay 
and  grain  were  fed  twice  a  day,  grain  ra¬ 
tion  to  one  part  hominy  meal  and  two 
parts  bran.  My  colts  wintered  finely! 
came  out  fat  and  sleek  in  Spring,  and  had 
no  sickness  of  any  kind.  T  would  recom¬ 
mend  farmers  trying  silage  on  their  colts, 
starting  very  light  and  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  to  the  required  amount,  but  do  not 
use  it  as  an  entire  feed,  or  feed  it  to  any 
horse  that  is  being  worked  or  driven. 

New  York.  E.  s.  akin. 


similar  to  that  of  roots,  its  tendency 
being  somewhat  laxative,  and  it  seems 
to  assist  in  the  digestion  of  dry  feed. 
Unfortunately,  however,  there  are  certain 
changes  that  very  readily  occur  in  corn 
silage  that  render  it  not  only  dangerous 
but  fatal  to  horse  fed  upon  it.  A  form 
of  forage  posoning — the  so-called  cerebro¬ 
spinal  meningitis  of  horses — is  frequently 
caused  by  damaged  corn  silage.  Some 
time  ago  this  disease  occurred  upon  a 
dairy  farm  in  Delaware  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  seven  horses  died.  The  dis¬ 
ease  was  believed  to  have  been  due  to 
coni  silage.  In  order  to  gain  information 
on  this  point  I  took  some  of  the  silage  to 
the  Veterinary  Hospital  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  fed  small  quantities 
of  it  to  three  horses.  All  three  of  these 
horses  died  of  the  same  disease  that  oc¬ 
curred  on  the  dairy  farm,  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  governing  the  experiment  were  such 
as  to  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  death 
was  in  each  case  due  to  silage  posoning. 
The  same  silage  was  fed  to  cattle  without 
injurious  results.  The  farmers  in  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Chester  counties,  Pennsylvania, 
thoroughly  understand  the  dangers  at¬ 
tending  the  use  of  silage  as  food  for 
horses.  Leonard  pearson. 

Pennsylvania  State  Veterinarian. 


IIen  Notes.—  I  have  one  hen- —  a  small 
one,  too— who  laid  41  oggs  from  November  1 
to  December  25.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
record  for  a  two-year-old  at  this  season.  Now 
she  wants  to  sit.  My  15  liens  laid  five 
eggs  on  Christmas  Day,  beating  the  record 
of  any  one  day  since  I  have  had  them.  They 
came  October  10.  f.  s.  m. 

Massachusetts. 

Hoo  Dice. — 1  f  G.  M.  II..  page  023,  will 
feed  ids  Iiors  sulphur  in  their  slop  he  will 
not  lie  bothered  any  more  with  lice,  as  it 
will  clean  them  thoroughly  of  the  pest.  Don’t 
lie  afraid  of  rIvIhr  too  much,  as  it  will  not 
hurt  them.  Mix  it  with  some  bran  or  meal 
in  order  thoroughly  to  mix  witli  slop;  other¬ 
wise  it  will  not  mix  so  well.  .r.  w. 

Berryville,  Va. 

Cob  Meal  for  IIens. — Some  one  asks  aiiout 
feeding  cob  meal  to  poultry.  I  have  fed  it 
for  12  years  with  good  results;  if  finely 
ground  it  is  equal  to  clear  corn  for  any 
stock,  horses,  cows  or  beef  cattle.  I  have 
fed  it  to  horses,  cows  or  beef  for  70  years. 

Beloit,  M  is.  u.  n.  i). 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At W If  OL ESA LE  PRICKS,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  years,  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERS0LL,  240  Plymouth  St.,  BrookJyo,  N.  Y. 


IDEAL  ALUMINUM  LEG  BAND 

To  Mark  Chickens 
CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

12  for  15c.,  26— SOc.,  50— 60c.,  100—750. 

Frink  Myirt,  Mfr„  loi  57,  Friiporf,  ID. 


Wc  have  made  no  experiments  feeding 
corn  silage  to  horses  at  the  Cornell  Ex¬ 
periment  station ;  have  observed  occa¬ 
sional  items  in  the  agricultural  papers  on 
the  subject — some  writers  favoring  the 
practice,  others  discouraging  it.  We 
know  a  canning  factory  owner  who  feeds 
peavine  silage  to  his  horses,  and  he  states 
they  do  excellently  on  it.  The  only  record 
we  find  of  a  trial  made  by  an  experiment 
station  is  in  Bulletin  No.  80  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Station.  In  this  experiment  corn 
silage  was  fed  to  two  horses  and  six 
mules.  The  animals  were  given  small 
amounts  of  silage  for  some  weeks  before 
the  test  proper.  After  the  preliminary 
period  they  were  fed  for  six  weeks  all 
the  silage  they  would  eat.  with  hay  and 
corn  in  addition.  The  amounts  of  food 
consumed  and  the  weights  of  the  animals 
are  recorded.  The  silage  was  not  as 
readily  eaten  by  horses  as  by  cattle,  and 
in  the  author’s  opinion  horses,  after  be¬ 
coming  accustomed  to  silage,  eat  no  more 
than  they  can  easily  assimilate.  Some 
trouble  lias  been  reported  in  feeding  si¬ 
lage  to  horses.  The  author  believes  this 
may  he  attributed  to  feeding  too  large 
quantities  at  the  start.  In  his  own  tests — 
“There  was  no  falling  off  in  flesh,  and  this 
though  all  the  animals  were  constantly  at 
work,  except  during  stormy  weather.  They 
all  made  gains  in  weight,  but  those  fed 
silage,  corn,  and  hay,  and  the  others  fed 
corn  and  hay  alone,  gained  about  equally, 
so  this  fact  amounted  to  nothing  except 
as  an  indication  of  good  health.  As  a  whole 
it  would  appear  that  silage  would  make 
good  coarse  fodder  for  horses  when  used 
in  connection  with  hay  or  stover  and 
grain,  hut  that  the  animal  should  become 
accustomed  to  the  food  by  degrees,  and 
that  this  is  as  important  as  when  changing 
from  old  to  new  corn,  or  from  hay  to 
grass.”  j.  L.  STONE. 

Cornell  University. 

1  have  had  considerable  opportunity  to 
observe  the  effects  of  corn  silage  on 
horses,  and  about  three  years  ago  T  made  a 
special  study  on  this  subject  in  connection 
with  the  occurrence  of  an  outbreak  of  a 
form  of  forage  poisoning.  T  know  of  nu¬ 
merous  instances  where  silage  has  been 
fed  to  horses  with  excellent  results.  When 
it  is  in  good  condition  it  has  an  effect 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

^  teaches  you  about  bees,  how  to  handle 
them  for  honey  and  profit.  Send  for  free 
copy.  Read  it.  Then  you'll  want  to  subscribe, 
ti month’s  lrlal25c.  Dou’tdelay  but  doittoday. 

A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO 


B 

D 


ANCHOR  FENCE 

Rives  lastiiiR  service 
above  everytliiiiR  — 
d  i  s  t  i  n  g  u  I  xhing  i  t 


from 

the  others.  There’s 
a  difference  of  course  in  the 
wire,  the  construction,  the 
galvanizing.  8end  for  free  book. 


^UichoiJdenct^i^Dg^CoJ^egt^PM^leveland^^ 


WE  PAY 


particular  attention  to  every  fence  that  leaves  our 
works;  we  know  that  our  reputation  restsou  thutono 
fence.  Care  and  attention  and  the  best  materials  only 
go  into  the  Frost  Fence.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 
Write  now  for  Catalog  and  prlcos.  THE  FROST 
W1UK  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


RESULTS 

are  what  we  are  all  after.  The 
Champion  Sweepstakes  animal  at  the 
recent  Fat  Stock  Show  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  was  fitted  with  the  aid  of 

CRESCENT 
STOCK  FOOD 

It  is  giving  others  good  results,  why 
not  use  it  yourse  f  ?  You  had  better 
give  it  a  trial.  You  can’t  afford  not  to. 
Send  to-day  for  free  sample  and  prices. 

CHARLES  BUCHAN, 

STANLEY,  N.  Y. 


PISOS  CURE  FOR 


l/j 

rv> 

h 

CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS 

01 

U 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good. 

o 

in 

Use  in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 

H 

CM 

0) 

CONSUMPTION 


PER  MONTH 


I  to  $2.  per  month  rents  any  incubator. 
J  Rent  pays  for  it.  W*  Pay  tha  Freight. 

40  Days  Trial  »* samc  Price!-  »*>*y 

I  #  plans  and  parts  and 

I  build  one.  Prices,  ready  to  use:  f><) 

J  $5.00;  100  egg  $9;  200  $12.75.  Brood- 

__ _  |  ers,  $3. 50  up.  Guaranteed,  Catalog  free. 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  23,  Sprln0fl«l«f,  O, 


ITS  A  CORKER 


ho  Keystone  Incubator— cork  lined, 
double  walls,  adjustable  egg  trays, 
safety  lamp,  heat  and  ventilation 
under  perfect  control.  Easy  to 
operate.  Big,  healthy  hatches.  It’s  a 
corker  every  way.  Catalog  free.  The 
Diehl-Bchilling  Co.,  Box  605,  Easton,  Pa. 


I 


STAR 


INCUBATORS 

A  BROODERS 


Guaranteed  to  suit  or  no  sale. 
Big  hatches  and  broods  prove 
tholr  money  -  making  merits. 
Write  for  new  FREE  catalog. 

STAR  INCUBATOR  CO.,  626 
Church  Bt.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


mat 


PINELAND 


90 


^Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  boofclTOc. 
Hates  free.  J.  A.  BKltGKY.Box  8, Telford, l’a 


Choice  W.  Holland  and  Buff  Turkey. 

HARRY  PROUTY,  Cumberland,  Ohio. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N,  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5.  Errs 
for  hatching,  *1.00  per  15;  *5.00  per  101).  Catalogue 
free.  (I.  ifi  ZIMMER,  R.  I).  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

IJrown  Leghorn  Ckls.  of  great  egg-producing  strains 
also  collie  pups.  N  ELSON  Bros.,  Grove  City ,  Pa. 

COLLIE  PUPS-BROOD  BITCHES  a^S&S: 

Also  UogatStud.  Ralph  Sherman, South  Haven, Mich 

pGK  SALK,— Purebred  Barred  and  w.  Plymouth 
Rock  Cockerels,  *2.60  each.  Eggs  In  season. 

VV.  C.  GOODING,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

Registered  angora  goats.— Pairs  or 

trios,  REGISTERED  RAM BOUILLET  RAMS. 
Write  for  prices  and  information. 
MELROSE  STOCK  FARM,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 


MALE  AND  FE- 
— - - MALE  ELK  at 

1’he  Michigan  School  for  the  Tienf.  Flint.  Miehipa’ 

extra  nice.  BARRED  and 
WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS,  the  best  pure  stock. 

J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvorn,  Pa. 


INCUBATORS 

HATCH  OKKATKST  NUMBKIC 
OP  FINKST  CHICKS. 

BROODERS 

IIAVK  NKVKKBKKN  EQUA LED 

FIDELITY  FOOD 

FOR  FOWLS  AND  CHICKS. 

Used  everywhere  by  practical  poultrymen  and 
specialists  fanciers  with  unfailing  success.  Insures 
perfect  health  and  promotes  rapid  growth. 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 

Box  D.D.,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


D  fill  I  T  D  wooooooooo 

rUUL  I  n  fjkiassj 

POULTRY  LINE  —Fencing,  Feed,  Incu- . 
bators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything — J 
jit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  I 
four  Illustrated  Catalogue — it’s  free  for  the) 
iasking— it's  worth  having.  , 

Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

1  I)op  il.  G.  26  &  28  Vcsey  Street.  New  York  City.  ( 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOG^ 

PHEASANTS  P»y  500  |>.  c.  letter  than  Poultry.  Klclipnt  I  ml  lift  try 
Catalog,  2.r>0  IlluHtratloiiM,  colored  platen,  20c.  Stamp  for  re¬ 
ply.  Itelxian  Hoiihth,  8fic.  pair.  I’eacockx,  Angora OoatH.  Standard 
Poultry,  90c.  Hitting.  IMieasant'H  eggfi.  (tellable  Pheanant  Journal, 
50c.  Toy  I)ngM,  loweHt  prices.  Pheasant  a  swapped  for  pigeons. 

United  States  Pheasantby,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

HOSE  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  exclusively;  purejbred 
cockerels  at  reasonable  prices,  thrifty  and  farm 
range.  I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Barred,  Buff  and  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  B.  &.  W. 

Minoreas  and  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pokin  Ducks. 
*3  each,  *7.50  for  trio.  Eggs  *2  for  15,  *3.75  for  :i0,  *5 
for  45.  I)uek  eggs  $1.50  for  11,  *2. 75  lor  22,  *5  for  44. 
Edward  G.  Noonan.  Marietta,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penns. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHINd. 

HAItltKI)  ROCKS— Best  blood;  bred  for  vigor 
and  utility.  Free  arrange  and  eggs  of  high  fertility. 
11.50  per  13.  G rant  l>n vis,  Whltebouse, New  Jersey. 

DURE  BRED  BLACK  TURKEYS,  R.  C.  B. 

*  Leghorn  cockerels,  and  ferrets,  at  SHADY  LAWN 
FERRET  FARM,  New  London,  Ohio. 


j^IGHT  BRAHMAS,  prize  stock 


prize  stock,  A  few  good  birds. 
C.  GORDON,  R.  F.  I).  1,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


OULTRY  SUPPLIES' 

We  null  everything  the  poultry  man  needs.  Incu- 
batora.  Ilrooileni,  Foml»,  Toulon,  Powdorn, 
Fences,  Hone  Putter*,  Eift;  Boxen,  etc. 

Write  to-day  for  a  free  copy  of  our 
Poultry  Supply  Catalogue.  You’ll  bo 
surprised  how  much  you  can  save  by 
buying  ali  your  supplies  from  one  place. 

,  _ _ v  JOSIAII  YOUNG, 

Iff  ;Kk  27  Grand  Street*  Troy,  N.Y. 


605  FROIt  DONE 

Green  cut  bone  doubles  egg  yield.  More  fertile 
eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  early  broilers,  heavy  fowls. 

■IHklkilC  LATEST  MODEL 
mftriri  o  bone  cutter 

10  days  free  trial.  No  money  In  advance.  Send  It 
back  at  our  expensei  f  you  don’t  like!  t.  Cat’lgfree. 

F.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  15 ,  Milford,  Mass. 


sell  direct. 

M.  Johnson  Co.. 


40.  60  or  90  Days  Trial  on 

Old  Trusty” 

The  Easy  Machine  to  Operate. 

You  run  no  risk.  Five  year  guar 
unteo.  Strongest  hatches — less 
earo — loss  oil — most  profit.  Don’t 
pay  two  prices.  Thousands  sold.  We 
11  direct.  Big  1206  Book  Eree. 

Clay  Center,  Neb. 


A  Free  Book  About 

Incubators 


We  issue  the  best  book  ever  written  on 
incubators — written  by  it  man  who  has 
spent  24  years  in  perfecting  them— by  the 
man  who  made  the  Racine.  It  tells  facts 
that  you  must  know  to  get  the  right  incu¬ 
bator.  Don’t  buy  without  reading  it.  for 
the  book  is  free.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 
Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87,  Racine,  WIs. 

Warehouses  :  Buffalo,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul, 


HATCH  CHICKS  AT  HOME 

Our  hip  l'.H  paj;e  poultry  anti  in¬ 
cubator  book  shows  you  how. 

MILLER'S 

IDEAL  INCUBATORS 

make  sure  and  easy  work.  Sold 
.it  positively  the  lowest  prices. 

We  let  you  prove  their  superi¬ 
ority.  Write  today  for  free  book. 

J.  W.  MIM.FR  CO..  Box  97.  FREEPORT.  ILL. 


$  I  0-80  For 
I  4  200  Egg 

INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  conutructiou  and 
action.  Hatchett  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III 


SHOEMAKER’S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

ami  Alniimae  for  I  iHMl  contains  224  pugog,wlth 
many  line  colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life. 
It  tells  all  about  chickens,  their  care,  diseases 
ami  remedies.  All  ahoutlnmihatorsand  howto 
operate  them.  All  about  poultry  houses  and 
how  to  build  them.  It's  realiyunoncyclopiedia 
ofchickondom.  You  need  it.  Price  only 
C.C.81101MAKKK,  Uox  487,  FUKKI’OKT.ILL. 


Ibe  Quincy  ™g  jj*™“ 

because  it  is  easy  to  operate,  being  self 
regulating,  self  moistening  and  solf  vontl- 
latlng.  Tho  ventilation  is  positive.  Noth¬ 
ing  left  to  ohanoe.  Kcouomioal  In  the  use 
of  oil. 

90  DAYS  TRIAL. 

Don’tfall  to  investigate  the  Uuluoy.  It's 
different  from  others  and  our  offer  la 
the  moat  liberal.  Prices  low.  Ntndfvr 
Free  Catalogue.  It  will  help  make  mora 
poultry  profit. 

Wiser  incubator  co..  Bo*  3»,  quinct.  ill 


The  Natural 
Incubator 

is  the  incubator  of  right  air  con. 
ditionr  Natural  because  it  most 
nearly  approaches  Nature's  way.  No  poison-, 
ous  gases  to  stifle  chicks.  Walls  of  hard  glazed 
Compressed  paper  board,  (such  as  is  used  for 
car-wheels)  making  tile  lightest,  strongest,  most 
durable  incubator  in  the  world.  Walls  CAN¬ 
NOT  WARP,  CRACK  NOR  SPLIT,  as  all  oth¬ 
ers  </o.  Compound  heater ;  perfect  regulatbf; 
no  supplied  moisture  required. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
to  all  points  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Don’t  buy 
an  incubator  until  you  get  out  Free  Catalog. 

Psrpetual  Han  Co.,  Mmmifso-  Incubator*  &  Brooder*. 
2  I  Eschar  St,,  tur.r.of  Tronton.N.J, 


IG  PROFITS  In  Farm  Poultry 

,If  you  raise  it  right.  Mark  the  “ll”  and  let  us  start 
you  right  with  a  new  1906-Pattern 

standard  Cyphers  Incubator 

“the  sensation  of  the  poultry  world;”  guaranteed  to  hatch 
more  and  healthier  chicks  with  less  oil  than  any  other  or 
your  money  book.  Wo  mean  it.  #0  days  trial.  Complete  If  IBOB-Pattorn 
.logue  and  Poultiy  Guide,  228  pages,  (Inn  Fr*«  if  you  mention  this  paper  1  Standard  Cynbrea 

and  give  addresses  or  two  near  by  poultry  raisers.  Write  nearest  office.  *  Incubator. 

[CYPNER5JNCUBXTOjtCO:l BuftloJ BftttoH ,  Chkago.  Nr^Tori:  Ktnui  City  or  5>an  Franrl.ro. 


Let  Me  Tell  You  the  Special  Price 

On  This  Genuine  1906  - - 

Chatham  Incubator 


It’s  this  way : 

Wo  inuku  more  In¬ 
cubators  than  any 
other  concern  any¬ 
where. 

Our  two  factories— 
equipped  with  the 
bast  labor -Having, 
wood  -  working  ma¬ 
chinery  to  be  had,  fin¬ 
ish  six  to  seven  hun¬ 
dred  incubatorsuduy. 

We  buy  lumber  in 
Immense  quantities. 

All  thi* means  high 

f trade  Incubator*  at 
ow  cost. 


And  we  are  now  after  the  trade  with  a  machine 
of  upstuirs  quality  at  a  downstairs  price. 

Wo  want  to  toll  you  about  if — und  surprise  you. 
We  want  you  to  got  our  outulog,  pick  out  your 
Incubator  and  let  us  astonish  you  with  the  price. 
We  will  also  tell  you  ourliberul  selling  plan. 
And  of  the  84  days  FREE  trial. 

You  cun  hatch  four  times  to  prove  the  machine 
Is  all  we  say.  If  it  isn’t,  send  it  back  at  our  cost. 

A  five  yeur  ironclad  guuruuteo  goes  with  every 
Incubator  we  sell. 

Wo  couldn’t  do  this  with  a  cheap  Incubator. 
Only  Chatham  Incubators  will  stund  it. 

And  they  will  outlast  the  guarantee. 

(or  they  hare  steel  and  brass  regulator*— the 
best  und  costliest— g<x>4  fora  hundred  years. 

No  cheap,  leaky  wafer  regulators  for  us. 

Wo  ship  direct  to  you  from  nuurest  warehouse  — 
wo  huvo  20  in  loading  cities. 

Ask  for  FREE  catalog  today.  It  will  pleuso  you. 

THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Ltd. 

236  Wesson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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GEESE  AND  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

The  industries  of  Rhode  Island  are 
many.  It  is  the  Summer  home  of  a  large 
number  of  the  so-called  leaders  of  fashion. 
It  produces  textile  goods,  rubber  boots, 
fine  R.  I.  Greening  apples,  garden  truck, 
chickens,  ducks  and  big  fat  geese  and  tur¬ 
keys,  tender  and  juicy,  worth  eating  at 
Thanksgiving  or  any  other  time.  Anyone 
who  thinks  that  Rhode  Island  is  a  small 
State  will  change  his  mind  after  walking 
25  miles  in  one  small  corner  of  it,  as  I  did. 

On  the  little  strip  of  land  shown  by  this 


.  East  Island 


map  of  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
State  is  one  of  its  very  live  industries  for 
here  the  goose  and  duck,  and  that  truly 
American  hen,  the  Rhode  Island  Red,  are 
right  at  home.  From  Tiverton  4  Corners 
to  Little  Compton,  along  the  Sakonnet 
River,  there  are  few  farmers  who  are  not 
more  or  less  engaged  in  poultry  raising. 

The  plan  of  housing  followed  gives  the 
country  a  strange  appearance.  1  he  fields 
are  dotted  with  little  colony  houses,  some 
sections  looking  almost  like  an  army 
camp,  at  a  distance.  The  colony  plan 
seems  to  be  preferred,  in  fact  1  did  not 
find  any  large  raiser  who  is  using  any 
other.  These  houses  are  of  many  sizes, 
varying  with  the  ideas  or  experiments  of 
the  builders.  It  has  been  found  that  the 

•  exact  size  is  of  little  account  other  than 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  or  individual 
preference.  I  found  one  kind  S  x  12  x  6 
feet  high,  the  home  of  40  laying  hens,  that 
seemed  to  be  about  right.  Others  are 
4  x  5  x  3,  for  GO  chickens  six  to  10  weeks 
old. 

The  number  of  chickens  raised  runs 
from  100  up  to  thousands.  One  man  told 
me  he  kept  about  1,800  hens  and  aimed  to 
raise  3,000  chickens.  In  addition  he  had 
about  100  geese,  as  many  ducks,  seven  or 
eight  cows,  and  considerable  tillable  land 

-  to  work.  He  was  surely  a  busy  man  yet 

.  he  moved  around  with  the  calm  and  self- 

possessed  air  of  a  man  who  is  master  of 
the  situation.  One  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  features  of  a  trip  through  a  section  of 

-  specialized  farming  is  the  matter-of-fact 
way  in  which  people  are  handling  what 
seem  to  an  outsider  astonishingly  big  jobs. 
They  have  been  through  the  a  b  c  of  the 
business,  with  perhaps  father  and  grand¬ 
father  as  teachers,  and  it  seems  nothing 
unusual  to  keep  a  thousand  or  more  hens. 
Yet  what  nonsense  it  would  be  for  an  out¬ 
sider  to  look  over  two  or  three  of  these 
poultry  farms  and  then  start  in  on  the 
same  seals.  The  experience  that  makes 
such  a  business  a  success  is  gained  in 
small  bits  through  many  days  and  years, 
instead  of  being  swallowed  in  a  few  big 

i  chunks. 

In  the  feeding  of  these  hig  lots  of  poul¬ 
try  there  is  a  wide  range  of  method.  Ihe 
standard  grains,  both  whole  and  ground, 
are  used,  and  large  quantities  of  beef 
scrap.  Yet  the  variety  of  combinations 

-  and  individual  preferences  is  striking,  even 
with  the  most  successful,  which  emphasizes 
the  absurdity  of  laying  out  cast-iron  ra¬ 
tions  or  methods  for  poultry  farming. 
Climate,  surroundings,  and,  most  of  all, 
the  individuality  of  the  hen.  must  be  con- 

„  sidered.  William  N.  Sisson,  a  successful 
and  extensive  breeder  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  geese  and  ducks,  gave  me  the  fol¬ 
lowing  feeding  facts: 

“The  first  feed  for  chickens  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  is  a  mash,  two-thirds  cornmeal  and 
one-third  bran,  with  a  few  beef  scraps, 


mixed  dry,  so  that  it  will  be  crumbly.  At 
noon  and  night  I  give  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  wheat,  hulled  oats  and  cracked  corn. 
This  is  the  feed  for  chickens  until  they  are 
old  enough  to  eat  corn,  after  which  they 
have  whole  corn  and  wheat.  The  ration 
for  laying  hens  is  a  mash  in  morning  com¬ 
posed  of  equal  parts  of  cornmeal  and 
bran,  and  about  20  per  cent  beef  scraps. 
At  night  I  give  mixed  oats  and  wheat, 
equal  parts,  a  quart  and  a  half  to  a  flock 
of  40.  Corn  is  kept  before  them  all  the 
time,  and  in  Winter  they  have  sliced  raw 
beets.” 

Keeping  corn  before  the  laying  hens  all 
the  time  is  a  somewhat  unusual  practice, 
but  Mr.  Sisson  finds  that  with  the  variety 
of  other  food  given  there  is  no  danger  of 
their  eating  too  much  corn. 

The  goose  industry  is  quite  extensive  in 
this  section,  although'  not  so  many  .are 
raised  as  in  former  years.  Western  geese 
are  now  shipped  to  the  large  eastern  mar¬ 
kets  at  a  price  which  Rhode  Island  grow¬ 
ers  consider  too  low,  and  many  of  them 
have  practically  dropped  geese,  finding 
more  profit  in  chickens.  The  eggs  are 
hatched  with  incubators,  hens  and  geese. 
An  average  sized  hen  can  cover  only  about 
five  goose  eggs,  but  she  does  a  thorough 
job,  and  makes  a  good  mother,  though  one 
can  hardly  help  feeling  sorry  for  the  hen 
as  with  frantic  anxiety  she  sees  her  family 
wade  out  into  a  sizable  puddle  of  water 
and  calmly  leave  shore.  Geese  are  great 
grazers,  and  after  getting  a  good  start, 
will  do  fairly  well  on  pasture  alone,  though 
some  of  the  growers  feed  them  grain  all 
the  time,  and  the  professional  buyers  claim 
that  they  should  never  be  made  to  depend 
on  pasture.  This  applies  specially  to 
Spring  geese  that  are  to  be  fattened  for 
the  Fall  market.  A  duck  properly  han¬ 
dled  is  ready  to  market  at  10  weeks,  but  a 
goose  must  be  kept  longer.  Some  grow¬ 
ers  fatten  their  own  geese,  but  more  de¬ 
pend  on  buyers  who  go  about  with  crated 
wagons  picking  up  geese  that  are  old 
enough  to  shut  up  and  fatten  (about  10  to 
12  weeks).  Mr.  Sisson,  quoted  above, 
gives  these  feeding  hints  for  geese. 

“The  goslings  at  first  have  clear  corn¬ 
meal  mixed  with  water.  As  soon  as 
hatched  they  should  he  put  where  there 
is  plenty  of  short  tender  grass.  When 
fattening  I  give  a  mixture  of  five-sixths 
meal  and  one-sixth  beef  scraps.” 

I  was  told  that  the  Rhode  Island  grow¬ 
ers  ordinarily  get  about  $2  a  pair  for 
geese  ready  to  fatten.  One  of  the  largest 
buyers  in  that  immediate  section  is  E.  A. 
Cornell,  of  Adamsville.  Mr.  Cornell  told 
me  that  he  did  not  have  many  this  year, 
only  about  2,000.  He  had  many  times 
handled  8,000  or  more.  But  the  2.000  made 
themselves  heard  so  well  that  I  knew  I 
was  on  the  right  road  some  distance 
away.  The  geese  are  put  in  comparative¬ 
ly  small  yards,  fed  whole  grain  for  a 
time  and  finished  up  with  beef  scrap  and 
cornmeal.  In  these  small  yards  the  geese 
get  very  scary.  1  hey  feel  that  they  are 
helpless,  and  are  frightened  at  any  strange 
noise  or  sight.  A  special  feeder  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  look  after  them,  and  they  get 
used  to  his  ways.  But  when  a  stranger 
appears  they  are  alert  and  noisy.  Dogs 
are  particularly  destructive,  chasing  the 
geese  much  as  they  do  sheep,  and  a  floex 
once  worried  will  never  fatten  as  they 
ought.  Mr.  Cornell  has  a  very  fine  lot 
of  domesticated  wild  geese  and  crosses 
of  these  with  the  tame  breeds.  These 
wild  geese  were  really  very  tame,  and  a 
handsomer  lot  of  birds  I  have  never  seen. 
A  little  of  this  blood  is  supposed  to  im¬ 
part  hardiness  and  a  slightly  gamy  flavor 
to  the  meat. 

When  killing,  the  flock  nearest  fit  is 
driven  to  a  barn,  and  the  best  ones  picked 
out.  They  are  bled  in  the  mouth  and 
picked  dry.  Picking  is  a  tedious  job. 
Good  workmen  get  so  that  they  can 
handle  25  or  30  a  day.  About  10  cents 
apiece  is  paid  for  this  work.  Mr.  Cornell 
markets  through  New  York  and  Boston 
dealers.  At  one  time  he  had  a  farm  near 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  where  he  fattened  geese 
raised  in  the  West,  selling  to  the  New 
York  live  poultry  trade,  these  geese  being 
bought  sometimes  for  $1  a  pair,  though 
not  considered  equal  to  the  Rhode  Island 
raised. 

The  Rhode  Island  poultrymen  have  un¬ 
usually  good  market  facilities.  Newport 
and  neighboring  Summer  resorts  use  a 
large  quantity  of  the  choicest  products. 
Fall  River  and  Providence  are  nearby 
and  Boston  and  New  York  within  easy 
reach.  B, 


THE  BIG  TRUTH 
STICK 

smashes^^w^ 

WORTHLESS 
•SEPARATORS 


FOR  YOU 

1  Put  Facta  and  Common  Sense  to* 
work  on  a  Tubular  Cream  Separa¬ 
tor  and  you  know  it  must  be  easy 
I  to  operate.  Put  Facts  and  Common  Sense  up  against 
a  back  breaking,  hard  to  wash,  high  can  “bucket 
bowl”  machine  and  you  can’t  make  yourself  believe 
it  is  easy  to  operate.  In  the  light  of  truth,  the  out- 
of-date,  “bucket  bowl”  separators  go  to  smash. 


Which  kind  for  you,  the 
Tubular  or 

Low  Can  or 

Simple  Bowl  or 

Enclosed  Gears  or 

Self  Oiling 


“Bucket  Bowl” 

High  Can 
Bowl  Full  of  Parts 
Exposed  Gears 
Oil  Yourself 

Write  for  it. 


Catalog  0 153  tells  all  about  Tubulars. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co 
Toronto,  Can.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA.  Chicago. 


The  World's  Standard 

DE  LAVAL  MM 

CREAM 
SEPARATORS] 

700,000  In  Use. 

Ten  Times 

All  Others  Combined,  f 

8**«  $10  -  per  Co* 

Enr;  Tltr  of  Utl  j 
over  til 

Bruit)  Setting  8)tttmt 
end  $5  -  per  Cow  ' 
ever  til 

Imititing  8tptrttort.  • — -  .  / 

Send  for  new  1906  Cntnlog a*. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Canal  A  Randolph  Sts..  |  74  Cortlandt  Street, 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK.  “ 

OV BE  b.OOO  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES 


Convenience. 

Why  not  get  it  in  your  cream  separator  when 
every  other  essential  goes  with  it?  That’s 
the  difference  between  the  separator  of 
today  and  the  old  machines.  The  new 

Papec 

Cream  Separator 

doesn’t  require  you  to  lift  the  milk  as  high  as 
your  head  to  fill  the  can.  A  child  can  fill  it. 
That  counts  when  you  use  it  every  day  twice 
a  day.  Mind  you,  this  is  not  attained  at  the 
expense  of  clean  skimming,  easy  turning,  or 
cleaning.  Handiness  is  not  inconsistent  with  these 
things.  Tlie  Papec  is  the  separator  that  has  them  all. 
Let  us  tell  you  all  about  it.  Our  free  book  will  do  it. 

THE  PAPEC  MCH.  CO., 

Box  IO,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVB 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  ia  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettlea,  Hog  Scaldere,  Cal* 
drone,  etc.  tar  Send  for  circulars. 
D.  It.  SPERRY  &  OO..  Batavia.  Ill. 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

Ten  Times  Over. 

Grind  any  tool,  knife  to  mower 
sickle,  with  the 

Practical 
Grinder. 


3.000  revolutions  of 
carborundum  wheel 
per  minute.  Greatest 
abrasive  known.  No 
pressure  needed,  does 
not  draw  temper  or  ‘ 
heat  tools.  Every  * 
home  needsit.  Write 
for  price  and  circu¬ 
lar.  A  few  good 
agents  wanted. 

ROYAL  MFC,  00.,  ttQ  C,  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Warsaw-  Wilkinson  Co.. 

Jf  '  WARSAW.  At.  Y 

t  ' 


Climax  Carrier. 

Feed,  Ensilage,  Litter. 

Astable  help  that  saves  labor.  Brings  feed  from 
Bilo  or  bin  to  manger,  carries  manure  from  all 
stablings  to  same  pile  or  dumps  oa  wagon.  Easy 
lift,  light  running,  positive  dump.  Made  of  steel. 
Straight  or  curved  tracks  to  run  anywhere  and  suit 
any  stable  plan.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

Warsaw-Wilkinson  Co., 

50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


Steam 

Is  the  reliable  power.  Don’t  be 
misled  on  the  power  question. 
Don’t  buy  any  until  you  know 
what  you  can  do  with  steam  and 

A  Leif  el 
Engine. 

y '  The  line  is  specially  adapt¬ 
ed  to  farm  uses.  Horizontal, 
Upright,  Portable— engines 
on  skids,  on  boilers,  for  wall¬ 
ing  in.  etc.  We’ve  been  mak- 
i'ing  these  dependable  farm 
i  i  n,  power  for  many  years.  Lef- 

fel  Engines  are  a  synonym  for  efficiency.  You  have 
a  score  of  uses  for  such  a  power.  Let  us  send  you  our 
little  book,  “Power  Economy  and  Efficiency.”  Free. 

The  James  Lettel  &  Co.,  !lo]^M^>Brlnfllleld^0. 


THIS  COOKER 

makes  feed  go  twice  as  far, 
cooks  all  kinds  of  feed,  serves  a 
dozen  other  farm  purposes.  The 

Farmers’  Favorite 

Is  made  to  last ;  heaviest  strong¬ 
est  low-priced  cooker  made. 

Model  service  in  sugar  and  ap¬ 
ple  butter  making,  butchering, 
etc.  Write  for  circular  and  prices  today. 
L.  R.  Lewis,  12  Main  St.  Cortland,  N.Y. 


IHB  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

CLARK’S  REV. 

BUSH  PLOW  and  HARROW 

Cuts  a  track  5  feet  wide,  l 
foot  deep.  Connects  sub¬ 
soil  water.  Can  plow  a 
newly  cut  forest,  stump, 
bush  or  bog  land. 

CZ  AllK’S  Mbl.  ACTION 
CUT  A  WA  r  Moves  18,000 
Tons  of  Earth  in  a  May. 
Send  for  Circulars. 

HIGGANUM.  CONN.,  U.S.A, 


15  DAYS 

FREE 
TRIAL 


To  prove  to  you  that  the  MONARCH 
MILL  is  the  best  for  your  use — that  it 
will  do  all  sorts  of  odd  jobs,  big  or  small, 
we  will  send  you  one  on  15  days  free 
trial.  If  it  doesn’t  do  your  work  better 
and  cheaper  than  any  other  mill  you 
ever  heard  of,  and  if  it  isn’t  all  we 
claim  for  it,  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 
Our  freecatalogueshows  the  many  ways 
the  Monarch  is  superior  to  other  mills. 

SPROUT,  WALDRON  &.  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  263  Muncy,  Pa. 
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A  UlTLE  TALK  ON  JERSEY  COLORS. 

One  of  your  subscribers  writes :  “Can 
you  furnish  me  a  Jersey  heifer  of  good 
butter  and  milk  type  and  breeding  at  a 
discount,  because  of  broken  color?’’  Now. 
this  man,  like  many  others,  thinks  that  a 
Jersey  cow  with  white  on  her  should  be 
cheap.  This  has  done  as  much  to  injure 
the  Jersey  cow  as  any  one  thing.  The  one 
cow  that  has  done  probably  as  much  good 
(benefit)  to  the  dairy  interests  of  this 
country  as  any  that  ever  lived,  the  great, 
cow,  Coomassie,  had  a  large  amount  of 
white  on  her,  and  to-day,  a  long  way  off, 
you  will  find  her  descendants  as  a  rule 
to  be  very  profitable  animals,  as  well  as 
showing  the  best  characteristics  of  the 
breed.  Then  we  had  that  wonderful  cow 
of  Mr.  Sweet’s. Tda  Marigold,  that  through 
her  son  Stoke  Pogis  of  Prospect  and  his 
sons  is  producing  so  many  good  ones,  also 
Cr.pt.  M.  C.  Campbell’s  great  cow  Oonan. 
that  had  more  producing  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  from  different  sires  than  any  one  I 
can  think  of,  and  so  on  down  the  list  many 
such  can  be  pointed  out.  The  best  line 
of  cows  I  ever  owned  were  broken  colored 
and  descended  through  many  generations 
showing  white  markings. 

On  the  Island  of  Jersey  you  can  find 
many  cows  running  from  very  much  white 
on  them  through  various  shades  of  fawn 
colors  to  solid  black.  Excepting  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  buyers.  I  for  one  prefer  the 
best  cow  without  regard  to  her  colors, 
and  every  intelligent  buyer  should  first 
look  at  a  Jersey  as  an  individual;  if  a 
female  in  milk,  at  her  udder,  its  shape  and 
elasticity  to  carry  milk,  the  teats  of  med¬ 
ium  size  and  evenly  placed,  the  milk  veins, 
so-called,  the  animal’s  capacity  for  dis¬ 
posing  to  good  advantage  of  the  food 
given  her.  Then  her  ancestry  from  a 
large  milking  family  and  last  the  color  of 
the  hair  of  her  hide  and  tail  and  of  the 
tongue.  In  buying  a  bull  be  sure  his  dam 
and  his  sire’s  dam  are  such  cows. 

R.  F.  SHANNON. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 


Cow  with  Growth  on  Leg. 

I  have  a  very  good  young  cow  that  has  a 
soft  bunch  on  her  knee,  about  eight  inches 
long  and  six  Inches  in  diameter;  bunch  has 
been  growing  for  the  past  three  years.  The 
cow  is  not  lame.  If  you  think  this  cow  can 
lie  cured  without  much  risk  please  give  me 
treatment.  a.  g. 

Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 

Do  not  expect  to  have  a  bunch  that  has 
been  three  years  growing  removed  in  a 
few  minutes.  Get  a  good-sized  darning 
needle,  and  tie  a  long  string  to  it,  so  you 
can  find  it  if  it  is  dropped.  Then  tie  the 
cow’s  front  feet  together,  and  run  the 
needle  into  the  bunch  on  the  lower  side 
and  take  out  about  two-thirds  of  the 
fluid ;  do  not  let  any  air  into  the  bunch. 
Do  the  same  in  one  week  and  repeat  this 
once  a  week.  When  the  bunch  has  got 
so  there  is  little  fluid  in  it,  say  at  the  end 
of  four  weeks,  put  the  point  of  a  small 
knife  blade  into  the  bunch  and  make  a 
small,  free  opening,  and  if  there  are  any 
small  parts  of  tissue  to  come  out  pull 
them  out  if  they  are  loose. 


Ferns  Cause  Blind  Staggers  in  Horse. 


Can  you  advise  me  in  regard  to  pre¬ 
vention  and  treatment  of  staggers  in  horses? 
I  feed  oats  and  hay,  with  some  fern  in  it. 
The  hay  is  not  very  good,  but  all  I  have. 
I  lost  one  horse  with  this  trouble,  and  an¬ 
other  has  had  it  twice,  and  one  more  now 
has  it.  s.  c. 

Elmira,  Ore. 

The  fern  known  as  Onoclea  sensibilis 
is  said  to  cause  blind  staggers  in  the  horse 
in  some  cases.  Send  two  or  three  of  the 
leaves  of  the  fern  that  you  find  in  your 
hay  to  1  he  R.  N.-Y.  with  a  description 
of  where  and  how  it  grows  and  how  much 
of  it  is  in  your  hay.  All  the  advice  that 
I  can  give  you  at  this  time  is  to  suggest 
that  your  horses  do  not  get  any  of 
this  fern  to  eat.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  of  our  readers  who  have  had 


any  experience  with  ferns  causing  this 
trouble.  m.  d.  williams,  d.  v.  s. 


Coop  Hens.— N.  J„  page  915  is  to  t 
pitied  with  05  hens  and  pullets  and  only  fh 
egvs  a  day.  I  have  25  hens  and  not  an 
pullets,  and  have  averaged  five  dozen  egt 
a  week  for  the  last  three  monlhs.  w.  l.  h.  " 
Bristol,  Conn. 


Blood  Meal  for  Calves. 

I  would  like  information  in  regard  to 
raising  veals  on  sweet  skim-milk  with  blood 
meal  or  some  other  substitute  for  butter  fat. 

Zanesville,  O.  h.  j.  r. 

Blood  meal  is  better  for  making  growth  on 
young  stock  than  for  fattening  veals.  Blood 
is  too  much  like  the  skim-milk,  and  is  used 
with  corn  or  other  fat-producing  foods  to 
‘  balance '  them.  Linseed  meal  is  better  for 
the  veals,  as  it  gives  a  good  supply  of  fat 
to  take  the  place  of  that  removed  in  the 
cream.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  readers 
who  have  fed  blood  meal. 

Lime  and  Cow  Manure. 

Is  it.  detrimental  to  the  fertilizing  quali¬ 
ties  of  cow  manure,  to  use  lime  in  t lie 
stables?  w.  e.  w. 

Newfoundland,  N.  J. 

We  would  not  use  lime  in  the  stables  for 
the  same  reason  that  we  would  not  mix  lime 
or  wood  ashes  with  hen  manure.  The  lime 
is  likely  to  produce  a  chemical  change  which 
turns  the  ammonia  of  the  manure  into  a  gas, 
which  passes  off  into  the  air  and  is  lost. 
What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  keep  this  am¬ 
monia  in  a  solid  form  so  that  it  can  be 
hauled  out  in  the  manure  for  use  on  crops. 
Such  materials  as  acid  phosphate  or  kainit 
used  in  the  stable,  either  hold  the  ammonia 
in  solid  form  or  prevent  changes  which  make 
it  soluble. 

The  Value  of  Hen  Manure. 

What  is  the  commercial  value  of  hen 
manure  as  compared  with  the  best  fertilizers? 
About  what  would  lie  a  fair  price  per  bushel? 

Degolia,  I'a.  c.  w.  f. 

No  two  samples  of  hen  manure  are  just 
alike.  The  food  and  the  amount  of  refuse 
scraped  up  with  the  manure  make  consid¬ 
erable  difference.  Compared  with  other 
manures  the  following  figures  are  fair  ; 

Phosphoric 

Nitrogen.  Acid.  Potash. 


One  ton  hen  manure..  24  39  33 

One  ton  sheep  manure.  42  29  40 

One  ton  horse  manure.  10  7  13 

One  ton  cow  manure..  9  (5  R 


The  hen  manure  is  usually  worth  more 
than  the  others,  because  the  nitrogen  in  it 
is  more  available.  What  might  be  called 
the  “best”  fertilizers  would  contain  in  a  ton 
SO  pounds  of  nitrogen.  150  of  potash  and  100 
of  phosphoric  acid.  A  bushel  of  hen  manure 
weighing  not  far  from  70  pounds  will  con¬ 
tain  not  far  from  11  ounces  of  nitrogen, 
worth  about  12  cents,  nearly  1  >4  pound  of 
phosphoric  acid,  worth  seven  cents,  and 
about  four  cents'  worth  of  potash.  Where 
farmers  buy  considerable  fertilizer  they  are 
usually  ready  to  pay  from  20  to  25  cents  a 
bushel  for  hen  manure. 


Phosphate  Rock  and  ITen  Manure. — Re¬ 
garding  the  notes  on  the  use  of  raw  phosphate 
rock,  in  connection  with  hen  manure,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  phosphate  rock  would  be  fully 
ns  valuable  as  the  plaster,  in  helping  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  manure.  The  plan  should  give  very 
good  and  satisfactory  results.  Acidulated 
rock  would  have  a  little  greater  capacity  for 
holding  ammonia  than  either  raw  phosphate 
or  plaster.  'We  have  found  raw  phosphate 
rock  to  give  us  quite  good  results  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  land  in  this  section,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  when  it  was  composted 
with  the  manure  it  would  prove  still  more 
readily  available  than  when  used  alone. 

.1.  PATTERSON. 

Maryland  Experiment  Station. 


THE 

SMITH 


Great  Western  Apron 

Manure  Spreader 


CDDCAHC  all  kinds  of  manure,  straw  stack  bottoms  and  commercial  fertilizer  regard- 
O  ■  II CH  U  O  less  of  their  condition.  Spreads  as  much  In  a  day  as  15  men  can  by  band.  Spreads  the 
largest  load  in  2  to  4  minutes.  Makes  the  same  amount  of  manure  go  three  timea  as  far  and 
produce  better  results;  makes  all  manure  tine  and  immediately  available  for  plant  food. 

Ilflll  DIIAinilADI  C  DAVE  forms  a  hopper,  holds  all  hard  enunks  in  contact 
nUn-DUniinUDLC  HAIVC  With  beater  until  thoroughly  pulverized. 

rum  CCC  ADD  HU  one  continous  apron,  (not  a  %  apron)  therefore  always  ready  to 
CHULCww  Hr  nun  load.  You  don’t  have  to  drive  a  certain  distance  to  pull  it  back 
into  position  after  each  load  or  wind  it  back  by  hand;  it  is  a  great  advantage  in  making  long  hauls. 
Til  r  BE  IC  lift  ftCADIIIfi  about  our  Endless  Apron  to  break  and  cause  trouble, 
I  alCflCi  lv  I1U  U  CH  VI I  HU  it  is  always  up  out  of  the  way  of  obstructions  as  it 
does  not  extend  below  axle.  Spreads  evenly  from  start  to  finish  and  cleans  out  perfectly  clean. 

unnn  ARID  Clin  HATE  keePS  manure  away  from  beater  while  loading;  pre- 
nUUU  HHU  CI1U  Utt  I  C  vents  choking  of  beater  and  throwing  out  a  bunch 
when  starting  and  acts  as  wind  shield  when  spreading.  It  has  a  graduating  lever  and  can  be  regulated 
while  in  motion  to  spread  thick  or  thin,  3  to  25  loads  per  acre. 

|  f)  11 T  n  D  A  ET  because  the  load  is  nearly  equally  balanced  on  front  and  rear  axles. 
LI  II II  I  UnUT  I  The  team  is  as  near  the  load  as  it  can  work.  Front  and  rear  axles  are 
the  same  length  and  wheels  track;  beater  shaft  runs  in  ball  and  socket  bearings,  therefore  no  friction. 
Beater  is  23  inches  in  diameter,  seat  turn*  over  when  loading.  Machine  turns  in  its  own  length, 
Q|MQ|  IPUY  There  are  only  two  levers  on  our  machine.  One  which  raises  the  hood, 
OimrLIUll  I  locks  it  and  throws  the  machine  in  gear  at  the  same  time.  Itcanthen 
be  thrown  in  and  out  of  gear  without  lowering  the  hood.  One  lever  which  changes 
feed  to  spread  thick  or  thin,  making  it  so  simple  that  a  boy  who  can  drive  a  team  can  handle  it. 
QTnpyf2T||  A  EJ  D  nilDADII  ITV  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  to  be 
OlHCHtllll  HHU  UUFiHDILII  I  considered  in  a  manure  spreader.  TbeGreat 
Western  has  a  good,  strong,  durable  wheel.  Extra  strong  spoke  and  rim,  heavy  steel  tires.  Strong,  well 
braced  box  with  heavy  oak  sill.  Oak  tongue,  hickory  doubletrees,  malleable  castings,  gears  and 
sprockets  all  keyed  on.  Galvanized  hood.  Every  part  is  made  extra  strong,  regardlessof  cost.  It  is 
made  for  the  man  who  wants  the  best;  made  in  four  sizes,  30,  50,  70  and  100  bushel  capacity, 
f*  II A  D  A IITEE  Should  any  part  break,  wear  out  or  get  out  of  order  within  one  year  we 
UUmIImII  I  EC  replace  free  of  charge.  Send  for  free  catalogue,  showing  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  It  tells  how  to  apply  manure  to  secure  best  results. 

SMITH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


163  Harrison  Street, 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


For  grinding  feed  or 
table  meal  with  1  to  5 
H.  P.  gasoline  engines, 

or  any  kind  of  power,  grind¬ 
ing  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
barley,  etc.,  the 

No.  2  Hero  Grinder 

Is  unequalled  in  quality  and 
quantity  of  work  done.  Ca¬ 
pacity  large  enough  for  5 
horse  power,  and  yet  it  will 
not  choke  down  the  lightest  power.  Eleven 
other  sizes  and  styles  for  1  to  15  horse  power. 
In  lead  over  30  years.  Also  wood  saws,  shellers, 
buskers,  manure  spreaders,  tread  powers,  sweep 
powers,  windmills,  farm  trucks,  etc.,  all  gua¬ 
ranteed  full  Appleton  Quality.  Catalog  free  for 
the  asking.  Ask  for  it  new. 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
27  Fargo  Street.  Batavia.  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 


30%  More  Good 

from  feed  if  you  grind  it.  Proven 
over  and  over.  Get  a  mill  that  lasts, 
the  mill  with  a  reputation.  Take  10 
days  and  try  the  famous  ball  bearing 


No  charge  if  returned.  The  leader  for  39 
years.  One  hopper  for  ear  corn,  another 
for  small  grain;  perfect  mixture;  more 
grinding  for  power  used  than  any  other. 
Eight  sizes,  1  to  20  h.  p.  Reduced  in  price 
this  year.  Freight  paid  everywhere. 
Send  for  free  39th  Annual  Catalog. 


TheA.W.Straub  Co 


3737  Filbert  St,  PhiUda.,  P*. 

■  47-49 S. Canal  St.,  Chieaga,  III. 


Test  of  the  Scales 


T 

Thereds  not  a  timedn  the  life  of  a  mature  beef  wlien  Hr 
I  Hess  .stock  Food  cannot  be  fed  with  a  decided  orolit  as  tha 
1  tost  Of  the  scales  will  prove.  Hr  Hess  Stock  Ewdcauses  evlry 
A  organ  to  perform  its  proper  function,  it  furnishes  the  laxa- 
I  tives  so  liberally  supplied  in  grass,  improves  digestion  nnu 
■  assimilation  regulates  the  kidneys  and  liver,  fnd^in  fact 
f  forces  growth  and  development  by  compelling  the  system  to 
appropriut©  to  bone  and  musclo  buildiner  tli©  nutrition  enn 
ained  in  the  food  eaten.  One  of  tile  Rrst rules for  skiRfu! 
feed.ng  recognizes  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  amount  of  food 
consumed,  but  the  amount  digested  that  produces  the  profit 
Modern,  scientific  feeding,  therefore,  not  only  has  to  d<f  with 
supplying  the  animals  with  the  proper  ration  for  the  rapid 
fn  Vdi^estin^t i°/  boi\e’ rnl,Hcle-  fat.  etc.,  but  is  most  concerned 
health  and  fondiUon.41  Same  tlmQ  maln  ^“^6  perfect 


D5  HESS 

stock  rm 


dig^tk.^Tm^fn^  SL  Mr-  TTesf| (M-  D”  D-  v-  «•)•  containing  tonics  for  the’ 
8  vs  tern  /,  i  1  b  °,0<.’  n,ltratPS  10  ext>el  poisonous  material  from  the 

Fo.Ll  hRvt  .  hilt,  .1  regulate  the  bowels.  The  ingredients  of  Dr.  Hass  stock 
RA^lrn^y4!Htheendoi?ze?lentof  the  Veterinary  Colleges  and  the  Farm  Papers 
d  US  tt.'ue<liclnul  tonic  aad  laxative  by  our  own  government,  and 
loin  od  a  written  guarantee  at 

Hs  fr  P*r  pound  in  100  lb.  sacks  i  f  Except  In  Cunudu ' 

25  lb.  pail,  $1.60,  ’  *  “Dd  extre”e 


West  and  South 


1  Hesa  8tock  F00d  there 

What  kmHf  S  mUQU0U  thia  PUPUr’  Btate  how  much  8tock  and 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

AI.o  manufacturers  of  Dr.  He.  Poultry  Pun-u-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 


Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  'make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  he  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  13,  1906. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

One  thing  can  be  said  about  our  new  book,  “The 
Farmer’s  Garden,”  which  is  not  likely  to  be  disputed. 
The  chapter  on  plant  diseases  is  the  clearest  and  most 
available  discussion  of  the  subject  now  in  print.  This 
is  the  only  scientific  matter  in  the  book — the  rest  of  it 
all  being  direct  from  practice. 

* 

Last  Fall  we  called  attention  to  the  tariff  on  iron 
slag  or  phosphate.  No  sensible  reason  can  he  given  for 
retaining  this  tariff.  The  slag  has  no  value  except 
as  a  fertilizer — supplying  phosphoric  acid.  No  other 
fertilizing  material  which  enters  this  country  is  subject 
to  a  tariff,  and  the  principle  through  which  this  single 
product  is  taxed  has  nothing  to  defend  it.  Congress 
should  remove  this  tariff  at  once. 

* 

Many  reports  from  fruit  growers  show  damage  from 
the  use  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  last  year.  Even  when  the 
usual  strength  of  copper  was  used  much  scalding  and 
burning  of  foliage  and  fruit  was  noticed.  There  was 
so  much  trouble  that  some  of  the  growers  tell  us  that 
they  expect  to  give  up  Bordeaux  this  year,  and  trust 
to  a  thorough  early  spraying  with  lime  and  sulphur. 
No  one  seems  prepared  to  say  just  what  the  trouble  is 
— even  the  scientific  men  asking  for  more  time  in  which 
to  study  the  matter.  They  should  hurry  up  before 
spraying  time  comes. 

* 

Thts  is  the  way  one  reader  puts  it: 

Seeing  that  the  Hone  Farm  man  is  not  going  to  Florida 
nor  the  Legislature  this  Winter  I  believe  he  will  have  time 
to  read  this  long  letter. 

If  the  Hope  Farm  man  had  been  elected  to  the  Leg¬ 
islature  he  would  have  tried  to  raise  a  warmer  climate 
than  they  have  in  Florida.  He  always  has  time  to  read 
letters,  and  welcomes  them.  It  doesn’t  make  any  dif¬ 
ference  whether  they  are  written  with  a  typewriter  or 
not,  so  long  as  they  express  sound  and  true  convic¬ 
tions.  The  most  helpful  ideas  and  suggestions  that 
come  here  are  those  written  by  hand — often  slowly  and 
with  difficulty  by  stiff  hands.  We  like  to  get  them. 

* 

The  oleo  question  is  up  before  Congress  again.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  beaten  at  every  point  on  the  old  law  the  oleo 
manufacturers  now  attempt  a  new  fight.  The  present 
law,  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  sustained,  levies  a 
tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  all  oleo  colored  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  butter.  On  uncolored  oleo  the  tax  is  two  cents 
a  pound.  The  object  of  this  high  tax  is  to  give  pro¬ 
tection  to  butter  makers,  for  in  no  other  way  was  it 
found  possible  to  prevent  the  oleo  makers  from  rais¬ 
ing  the  color  of  their  product  by  artificial  means.  The 
highest  court  has  passed  upon  this  point,  and  decided 
that  under  the  circumstances  the  tax  is  just  and  fair. 
Now  the  oleo  men  ask  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  which 
reduces  this  10-cent  tax  on  colored  oleo  to  two  cents 
a  pound.  One  can  easily  see  what  the  effect  of  such 
a  bill  would  be.  The  present  two-cent  tax  is  a  nominal 
one,  and  consumers  may  buy  the  u-ncolored  oleo  for 
just  what  it  is  at  a  fair  price.  With  coloring  matter 
added  the  greater  part  of  the  oleo  would  be  sold  as 
butter — at  a  price  far  above  the  value  of  the  inferior 


fats  which  compose  it.  *  The  color  tax  is  the  best 
real  protection  the  dairy  industry  has  and  color  is  also 
the  most  practical  test  for  genuine  butter.  Every  dairy¬ 
man  in  the  country  should  oppose  this  bill. 

* 

The  great  poultry  show  held  in  New  York  during 
the  first  week  in  the  year  was  a  good  indication  of  the 
way  the  poultry  business  is  developing.  Some  of  the 
old  favorites  like  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Barred 
Wyandottes  are  coming  back  into  favor  with  a  rush. 
Among  newer  breeds  the  Rhode  Island  Reds  have 
gained  great  popularity.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  poultry 
business  was  never  more  promising  than  now.  In  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  done  to  “boom”  it  the  prices  for 
eggs  and  chickens  are  higher  than  ever  before.  It 
seems  impossible  to  overdo  the  “fresh  egg”  trade. 

* 

The  movement  from  city  to  country  is  said  to  be 
larger  this  year  than  ever  before.  Here  is  a  single  re¬ 
port  from  a  salesman  who  is  planning  to  leave  a  city  job 
and  invest  his  savings  in  a  farm. 

You  have  no  idea  of  the  number  of  men  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  kind  of  a  proposition.  Three  men  of  my 
acquaintance  who  have  been  trained  as  I  have,  gave  up 
their  places  January  1  to  go  to  the  country  to  live,  one  in 
Texas,  one  in  Maine,  and  one  in  New  York  State. 

These  people  are  likely  to  succeed.  They  have  fair 
capital  to  start  with,  good  business  judgment,  and  they 
know  just  what  they  are  doing.  When  people  without 
capital  or  any  knowledge  of  farm  life  talk  of  going  to 
the  country  we  usually  try  to  discourage  them.  They 
do  not  understand  what  it  will  mean.  When  business 
men  say  they  want  a  home  and  a  chance  to  know  their 
families  in  the  country  it  is  a  pretty  safe  move. 

* 

The  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
gives  figures  from  752  railroad  companies  representing  a 
mileage  of  214,477.82  miles.  The  gross  earnings  of 
these  roads  were  $2,073,177,325,  of  which  $1,449,182,702 
came  from  the  freight  service.  These  figures  show  the 
tremendous  volume  of  business  which  the  railroads  rep¬ 
resent.  They  have  made  a  comparatively  few  men  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rich.  Many  people  of  moderate  means  have 
invested  their  savings  in  railroad  stocks  and  bonds,  and 
several  million  people  depend  upon  the  railroad  service 
for  their  daily  bread.  On  the  other  hand,  every  dollar 
which  the  railroads  represent  or  earn  came  originally 
out  of  the  labor  of  what  are  called  the  common  people. 
These  things  show  what  a  fearful  problem  it  will  be 
to  overhaul  the  railroad  business  without  doing  injus¬ 
tice  to  somebody.  It  is  evident  now  that  some  sort  of 
legislation  will  be  carried  through  at  this  session  of 
Congress.  May  it  be  a  really  “square  deal !” 

* 

The  meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
at  Lockport  was  probably  the  largest  gathering  of  actual 
fruit  growers  ever  held  in  this  country.  It  was  held  in 
the  heart  of  the  leading  fruit  section,  where  railroads 
and  electric  lines  make  travel  easy.  This  great  throng 
of  substantial  men  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  five  years  ago  at  Syracuse  when  the  Association 
was  organized.  From  the  first  this  Association  has 
put  the  business  side  of  fruit  production  and  sale  fore¬ 
most.  Other  societies  may  give  more  time  to  discus¬ 
sions  of  methods  of  culture  or  varieties,  but  this  one 
was  organized  for  the  definite  purpose  of  helping  busi¬ 
ness  conditions.  It  has  succeeded  far  beyond  the  early 
expectations.  Without  any  doubt  this  organization  has 
helped  obtain  higher  prices  for  fruit,  better  car  service 
and  lower  prices  on  fertilizers  and  other  chemicals. 
Efforts  will  now  be  made  to  establish  headquarters  in 
New  York  or  other  large  cities,  where  fruit  grown  by 
members  can  be  sold.  All  such  efforts  are  in  line 
with  co-operation,  which  is  sure  to  come  with  patience 
and  continued  work. 

* 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  has  a  new 
president.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  for  the  past  three 
years  president  of  the  Rhode  Island  College,  goes  to 
Amherst,  where  lie  will  have  a  larger  opportunity.  Mr. 
Butterfield  is  a  well-trained  and  efficient  educator,  and 
the  Massachusetts  College,  under  his  direction,  will 
grow  into  great  usefulness  and  power.  His  ancestors 
were  New  England  men  of  puritan  stock.  His  grand¬ 
father  was  a  Michigan  pioneer.  It  is  significant  of  the 
change  that  is  coming  upon  American  agriculture  that 
the  grandson  now  comes  back  to  New  England,  bring¬ 
ing  the  larger  western  view  with  him.  Years  ago  men 
left  the  long-cultivated  lands  of  the  seaboard  and  went 
West  after  stronger  lands.  Now  many  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren  are  looking  back  to  the  sea¬ 
board  again.  After  half  a  century  of  farming  the  west¬ 
ern  soils  are  confronted  with  the  same  old  problem  of 
how  to  restore  lost  fertility.  Science  will  show'  the 
way,  and  the  East,  with  cheap  land  and  excellent  mar¬ 
kets,  offers  to-day  better  farm  advantages  than  ever 
before.  We  regard  it  as  a  good  sign  of  the  times  that 
President  Butterfield’s  transfer  to  Amherst  attracts 
considerable  attention.  It  shows  that  the  cause  of  agri¬ 
cultural  education  is  gaining  dignity  and  acquiring  a 


recognized  place.  We  can  easily  remember  when  most 
prominent  educators  regarded  the  agricultural  colleges 
as  unworthy  of  serious  notice.  Now  this  is  changed, 
and  the  farmers’  colleges  have  won  their  place.  The 
Massachusetts  College  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  help  the 
desired  movement  from  city  to  country.  The  State  is 
dotted  thickly  with  towns  and  cities,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  its  students  come  from  these  places. 
All  this  will  help  draw  bright  and  forcible  boys  into 
farm  enterprises.  Too  many  boys  have  been  drawn  by 
a  classical  education  away  from  the  farm  into  half- 
developed  lives.  The  college  at  Amherst  is  well  fitted 
to  draw  the  sons  or  relatives  of  such  men  back  to  the 
land. 

♦ 

It  seems  (page  19)  that  a  man  living  in  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  has  better  facilities  for  mailing  packages 
of  merchandise  than  any  American  citizen.  That  ought 
to  be  a  useful  New  Year’s  thought  to  Americans!  Arc 
we  making  such  wonderful  progress  after  all?  Since1 
we  printed  the  letter  from  Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew, 
on  page*  932,  it  appears  that  that  gentleman  is  carrying 
a  great  load  of  postage  stamps  on  his  back.  We  have 
received  among  others  the  following  note  from  a  reader 
in  central  New  York: 

As  you  will  notice  by  reading  the  enclosed  copies  of  letters 
I  have  written  to  our  Senator  C.  M.  Depew,  be  certainly  is 
tending  very  closely  to  his  work,  for  he  is  not  tending  to 
mine,  and  inasmuch  as  I  am  contributing  my  mite  to  his 
salary  and  expenses,  I  write  to  you  to  find  out  about  how 
many  letters  I  should  be  expected  to  write  to  our  hired 
man  in  Washington  before  I  give  it  up.  I  notice  that  he 
replied  to  your  letter  December  12,  and  so  would  like  to 
know  how  many  letters,  and  how  far  apart  you  wrote  them, 
in  order  to  get  the  somewhat  abbreviated  results.  I  tell 
you  it  will  be  an  up-hill  struggle  for  some  time  to  get  parcels 
post  recommended  by  railroad  directors  and  express  presi¬ 
dents.  W<v  certainly  can  keep  the  temperature  up  so  that 
even  they  will  quit  or  eventually  do  the  work  for  us  as  we 
want  it  done,  and  when  we  want  it  done. 

This  man  has  sent  three  letters  to  the  Senator — reg¬ 
istered,  so  that  he  knows  they  were  received!  We  will 
print  some  of  these  letter  later.  It  took  Senator  Depew 
19  days  to  write  four  lines  in  reply  to  our  letter.  He 
seems  to  be  badly  overworked.  There  is  a  sure  remedy 
for  him !  Our  friend  is  right  in  saying  that  we  “can 
keep  the  temperature  up” — and  that  is  just  exactly  what 
we  will  do!  In  happier  days,  when  Senator  Depew 
found  the  people  ready  to  laugh  at  his  jokes,  he  might 
have  told  us  to  move  to  Jerusalem  if  we  wanted  a  par¬ 
cels  post.  There  may  be  historical  reasons,  memories 
and  examples  why  the  Senator  would  not  feel  at  home 
there  himself!  We  once  heard  the  Senator  make  a 
speech  in  which  he  said  that  America  is  the  “best  coun¬ 
try  God  ever  made !”  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  the  Senator  thinks  he  has  done  to  help  make 
it  so !  _ 

BREVITIES. 

“Call  for  apple”  wherever  you  go. 

An  ounce  of  patience  beats  a  ton  of  profanity. 

The  truth  has  hurt  more  “feelings”  than  anything  else. 

We  seem  to  see  others  as  we  see  ourselves — a  narrow  view. 

Some  people  think  there  are  not  “square  deals”  enough 
to  go  ’round. 

We  are  promised  a  full  description  of  the  gasoline  brooder 
lamp  mentioned  recently  by  F.  Q.  White. 

Mr.  Cosgrove’s  problem  as  to  a  punishment  for  the 
horse  thief  has  called  out  a  great  volume  of  discussion. 
Read  it  next  week. 

If  we  had  a  henhouse  with  a  big  hole  in  the  top  for  a 
ventilator  we  would  stuff  it  with  straw  or  hay  to  prevent 
the  steady  draft  which  the  open  hole  gives. 

“What  you  said  at  the  bottom  of  page  932  made  me  take 
heart,”  says  a  Pennsylvania  reader,  who  sends  one  of  the 
best  plans  for  a  garden  that  we  have  seen. 

An  ex-governor  of  Oregon  wants  another  term.  One 
plank  in  his  platform  is  a  demand  for  teaching  agriculture 
in  the  public  schools.  He  needs  teachers  to  ride  on  this 
plank. 

Farmers  everywhere  are  looking  for  the  benefits  of 
cooperation.  For  example,  a  reader  on  Prince  Edward 
Island  says  that  potato  growers  there  intend  to  combine 
and  sell  in  the  Cuban  market. 

The  wife  of  a  Missouri  sheriff  recently  prevented  the 
escape  of  prisoners  from  jail  by  beating  them  back  with 
a  broomstick.  This  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  value  of 
old-fashioned  domestic  training. 

“It  is  a  common  trait  of  mankind  to  talk  loudly  about 
the  successes  and  keep  quiet  about  the  failures,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  too  often,  that  an  erroneous  impression  is  given  of 
the  value  of  certain  procedures  and  crops.” 

A  domestic  who  had  been  employed  in  one  family  for  61 
years  died  recently  in  New  York,  aged  79.  It  would  be 
quite  unnecessary  for  either  that  faithful  worker  or  her 
employers  to  ask  for  a  certificate  of  character. 

This  from  J.  H.  Hale :  “Bully  for  you  !  I  like  that  idea 
of  sitting  down  by  a  bulldog  for  inspiration  ;  wish  you  could 
inject  the  spirit  into  a  lot  of  fellows,  who  just  need  that 
to  make  a  success  in  life.”  The  only  way  to  get  that  spirit 
into  some  men  is  to  have  the  bulldog  inoculate  it  with  his 
teeth !  Yet  progress  stands  still  for  the  lack  of  It. 

Add  the  following  to  the  Alfalfa  article  on  page  18 :  “I 
have  in  the  past  been  working  a  gravel  pit  along  the 
edge  of  my  Alfalfa  field,  and  this  has  given  me  a  good 
chance  to  see  the  subject  from  top  to  bottom.  In  some 
places  I  have  found  five-year-old  Alfalfa  rootlets  at  a 
depth  of  15  feet  from  the  surface,  but  no  bacteria  was  ob¬ 
served  except  near  the  surface.” 
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AJV  INVESTIGATION  OF  FENCE  WIRE . 

Why  Is  Modern  Wire  Inferior? 

Pabt  II. 


FURTHER  ARGUMENT. — Last  week  we  stated 
some  of  the  facts  which  go  to  prove  that  fence  wire 
often  rusts  because  electric  action  goes  on  in  it.  Most 
people  who  have  noticed  the  action  of  uneven  wire  fences 
know  that  some  wires  will  outlast  others.  The  wires  seem 
to  be  all  of  the  same  weight  and  so  far  as  can  be  observed 
the  galvanizing  is  the  same.  Yet  we  know  that  some 
wires  go  to  pieces,  while  others,  in  the  same  fence,  are 
still  in  fair  condition.  Prof.  Cushman  mentions  a  case 
where  after  four  years  of  observation  one  wire  was 
in  nearly  perfect  condition,  while  the  next  one  to  it  was 
badly  rusted  from  end  to  end.  With  almost  any  other 
material  that  one  can  mention  a  chemical  analysis  would 
show  the  difference  between  good  and  bad.  These  wires 
were  analyzed  by  an  expert  chemist,  with  the  following 


result : 


Constituents. 


Good  wire.  Bad  wire. 
Per  cent.  Per  cent. 


Carbon  .  . 
Manganese 
Phosphorus 
Silicon  .  . 
Sulphur  .  . 


0.17  0.17 

.45  .53 

.092  .096 

.070  .060 

.059  .083 


On  the  face  of  it  this  shows  -no  good  reason  why 


one  wire  should  be  better  than  another.  The  chemist, 


however,  states  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
manganese  in  these  samples  may  be  quite  unevenly  dis¬ 
tributed.  This  uneven  distribution  is  what  is  claimed 


causes  much  of  the  loss  by  electrolysis.  Of  course  the 
effects  of  this  electrolysis  in  fence  wire  must  be  very 
small,  yet  tbe  action,  such  as  it  is,  is  constantly  going 
on  whenever  the  wire  is  wet. 

Here  conies  another  strange  thing — at  first  thought 
unaccountable.  Last  Summer  we  called  for  volunteer 
evidence,  and  among  other  questions  was  one  regard¬ 
ing  the  bottom  wires  in  a  fence.  Do  they  go  quicker, 
O!  are  they  more  lasting  than  the  upper  wires?  We 
received  a  large  number  of  replies  from  intelligent 
farmers,  and  almost  without  exception  they  stated  that 
the  lower  wires  are  more  lasting  and  less  inclined  to 
rust.  How  can  this  be?  The  bottom  wires  are  close 
to  the  ground,  and  are  kept  wet  almost  constantly  by 
grass  or  weeds  in  Summer  and  snow  or  mud  in  Win¬ 
ter.  Since  we  have  been  told  that  electrolysis  goes  on 
while  the  wires  are  wet,  how  can  these  wettest  wires 
escape?  The  explanation  is  that  these  bottom  wires 
are  “electrically  neutral”  by  being  closely  connected 
with  the  earth — which  is  the  great  storehouse  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  If,  as  seems  probable,  this  “neutral’’  condition — 
where  the  wires  constantly  touch  grass,  weeds  or  the 
soil — will  diminish  or  weaken  the  action  of  electrolysis, 
we  can  understand  why  these  bottom  wires  will  last 
longer.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  when  wires  are  stapled  to 
living  trees,  they  are  usually  in  much  better  condition 
on  parts  close  to  the  tree.  This  would  also  go  to  prove 
that  this  close  connection  with  the  earth  helps  to  di¬ 
minish  the  electrolysis.  Now,  let  us  briefly  see  what 
wire  is  and  how  it  is  made.  If  we  are  to  have  better 
wire  we  must  know  how  it  is  to  be  made  for  us. 


IRON. — As  manufactured  from  the  ore  iron  is  never 
entirely  pure.  What  we  call  rust,  or  the  reddish  pow¬ 
der  which  appears  on  exposed  iron,  is  an  oxide — that 
is,  iron  combined  with  oxygen.  This  “rust”  is  very  much 
the  same  form  in  which  iron  is  found  in  ore  from.  the 
mines.  Now,  in  rusting  oxygen  is  added  to  the  iron. 
The  object  in  smelting  or  preparing  iron  for  use  is  to 
take  this  oxygen  away.  Thus  the  iron  ore  is  mixed 
with  coke  and  limestone,  and  heated  to  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture  in  a  furnace  so  arranged  that  a  blast  of  hot  air 
can  be  driven  up  through  it.  “Coke”  is  nearly  pure 
carbon,  and  under  the  great  heat  this  carbon  combines 
with  the  oxygen  in  the  iron  and  forms  a  gas  which 
passes  into  the  air.  This  leaves  the  melted  liquid  iron, 
and  as  there  is  usually  more  carbon  than  is  needed  to 
drive  off  the  oxygen,  some  of  this  carbon  is  melted  with 
the  iron.  The  melted  mass  is  run  off  into  sand  molds, 
in  which  it  forms  rough  blocks  which  are  known  as 
pig  iron.  Part  of  the  carbon  melted  with  the  iron  leaves 
the  mass  as  it  cools,  while  the  remainder,  with  other 
impurities,  remains  in  the  pig  or  cast  iron.  As  all 
know  who  have  seen  cast  iron  broken,  it  has  a  granu¬ 
lar  structure.  Before  it  can  be  hammered  or  forged 
into  desired  shapes  or  drawn  out  into  wire  it  must  be 
made  into  steel,  or  into  what  is  called  wroiight  or  “pud¬ 
dled”  iron.  Most  of  the  wire  which  has  lasted  so  well 
was  made  from  this  iron.  To  make  this  the  pig  iron  is 
heated  in  flat-shaped  furnaces  to  a  pasty  or  fluid  con¬ 
dition.  Then  it  is  worked  or  stirred  over  and  over 
again  while  hot — the  work  being  done  by  hand  by 
skilled  workmen.  This  thorough  working  and  stirring 
results  in  burning  off  the  various  impurities, _  while  the 
slag  or  cinder,  which  will  not  burn,  is  mixed  thor¬ 
oughly  all  through  the  iron.  As  we  have  ^een.  the  cast 
iron  has  a  granular  structure  which  breaks  sheer  off 
without  much  bending.  After  being  worked  or  “pud¬ 
dled”  into  wrought  iron,  as  we  have  described,  its 
structure  is  like  that  of  a  bundle  of  fibers,  each  one 
coated  with  a  film  of  cinder  which  is  of  itself  a  pro¬ 
tection  from  rusting.  This  “cinder”  that  jwe  speak  of 
is  a  combination  of  the  oxide  of  iron  and;  silica,  which 
comes  from  the  fire  clay  used  for  lining  the  furnace 
in  which  the  iron  is  melted.  If  it  were  Possible  to  do 
it  a  return  to  this  “puddled”  iron  would  be  the  best 
wav  to  settle  the  fence  wire  problem.  With  the  pres¬ 
ent  price  for  skilled  labor,  hand-worked  [metal  cannot 
be  produced  at  prices  which  would  admit  igeneral  com¬ 
petition  with  cheap  steel  goods,  although  we  believe 
that  if  some  manufacturer  would  guarantee  the  old 
wrought  iron  wire  he  would  be  overrun  with  orders. 
We  are  told  that  experiments  are  being  made  with  a 
form  of  mechanical  “puddling,”  in  which  the  work  now 
done  by  hand  will  be  done  by  machinery  on  a.  large 
scale.  If  this  could  be  made  practical  the  question  of 
good  fence  wire  would  be  well  settled.  The  following 
table  shows  how  the  best  “puddled”  iron  compares  with 
the  various  kinds  of  steel  which  we  are  to  describe 


next.  See  how  the  “puddling”  works  the  impurities  out 


and  thoroughly  mixes 

them : 

Basic 

Constituents. 

Bessemer 

open- 

Swedish 

steel. 

hearth 

puddled 

steel 

iron. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Carlion  . 

_  0.10 

0.70 

0.04 

Manganese  . . 

.50 

.06 

Sulphur  . 

. 08 

.06 

.01 

Phosphorus  . 

. 102 

.05 

.01 

Now  we  can  describe  the  process  of  making  steel  and 
drawing  and  galvanizing  the  wire. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK . 

DOMESTIC.^ — The  money  stringency  in  Wall  Street,  mani¬ 
fest  since  the  beginning  of  preparations  for  first  of  January 
payments,  became  so  acute  December  27  that  call  loans 
brought  90  per  cent,  five  minutes  before  the  close  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  The  quotation  was  the  highest  since  the 
days  of  December,  1899,  the  time  of  the  London  ’‘Baring 
panic."  when  it  reached  186,  the  highest  on  record.  The 
high  price  December  27  exceeded  by  15  per  cent  the  highest 
quotation,  75  per  cent,  listed  during  the  Northern  Pacific 
corner.  May  9.  1901,  and  according  to  hankers  was  un¬ 
precedented  except  in  panic  times  on  the  exchange.  .  .  . 

Caught  on  a  lee  shore  in  the  southwest  gale  that  raged  off 
the  entrance  to  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  and  the 
western  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  since  Christmas  eve,  or 
else  deceived  by  the  identical  character  of  the  leading  lights 
at  Destruction  Island,  off  the  Washington  coast,  and  I>ennard 
Island,  well  up  the  Vancouver  Island  seaboard,  the  British 
steel  ship  Pass  of  Melfort  in  the  hurricanes  of  December  26 
was  dashed  to  destruction  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  Amphi- 
trite  Point  and  went  down  with  her  crew  of  23  men.  .  .  . 

After  being  entombed  in  a  mine  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  for 
eight  days  Joseph  Davis,  a  Pole,  was  rescued  December  29. 
Davis,  who  was  a  laborer,  entered  the  mine  on  Wednesday, 
December  20,  and  was  lost  in  the  underground  workings. 
He  was  found,  exhausted,  near  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  lie 
was  slowly  making  his  way  out  of  the  mine.  When  brougnt 
to  the  surface  he  was  unconscious,  but  soon  revived.  He 
said  he  wandered  from  one  working  to  another,  but  all  the 
time  got  further  away  from  the  opening.  He  had  a  well- 
filled  dinner  pail,  and  for  the  first  four  days  ate  sparingly. 
When  the  food  was  all  gone  he  drank  tea  for  two  days. 
The  next  two  days  he  ate  scraps  of  bread  that  had  been 
thrown  away  by  miners.  .  .  .  Frank  Steunenberg,  former 

Governor  of  Idaho  and  famous  throughout  the  nation  for 
his  relentless  prosecution  of  the  notorious  Coeur  d'Alene 
gang  in  1899.  met  a  dreadful  death  December  31  at  the 
hands  of  unknown  foes.  As  he  was  entering  the  front  gate 
of  his  home  in  the  suburb  of  Caldwell,  near  Boise,  a  dyna¬ 
mite  bomb  was  exploded,  blowing  off  both  his  legs  and  in¬ 
flicting  fatal  internal  injuries.  Six  years  ago  he  invited 
serious  enmity  among  the  members  of  the  so-called  inner 
circle  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  dynamiters.  He  pursued  them 
ruthlessly,  and  some  were  known  to  have  sworn  to  obtain 
revenge.  *  Ex-Governor  Steunenberg  was  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  figures  of  his  State.  A  native  of  Iowa,  he  was 
nevertheless  typical  of  the  Far  West,  a  rough,  hearty  man 
of  the  plains  and  the  hills.  He  was  never  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  until  after  he  became  chief  executive  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  in  1897.  He  stood  seven  feet  in  his  stockings, 
straight  as  an  Indian  and  broad  as  a  heavy-weight  pugilist. 
Mr.  Steunenberg  served  two  terms  as  governor,  from  1897  to 
1901,  being  the  candidate  of  the  Democrats  and  silver  Repub¬ 
licans  of  his  State.  He  proved  a  good  executive,  and  put 
down  strike  riots  among  the  miners  with  an  iron  hand.  He 
was  44  years  old,  and  leaves  a  widow  and  three  children.  . 

Manning  G.  Palmer,  the  seventy-six-year-old  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Exchange  National  Bank  of  Syracuse, 
which  was  closed  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  on 
February  10.  1904.  was  taken  to  Auburn  Prison  January  1 
from  the  Federal  building  at  Auburn  to  begin  the  serving  of 
a  sentence  of  five  years,  imposed  in  the  Federal  Court  by 
United  States  Judge  George  W.  Day  of  Norwich.  A  jury  had 
found  him  guilty  on  64  of  70  counts  of  an  indictment  charg¬ 
ing  misappropriation  of  the  bank's  funds;  and  making  false 
reports  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  .  .  .  The 

railroads  of  Kansas  are  unable  to  furnish  cars  to  move  one- 
half  of  the  corn  crop.  Grain  men,  farmers  and  millers 
appeal  in  vain  for  trains  in  which  to  ship  to  market  the 
190,000,000  bushels  of  this  cereal.  All  along  the  lines  in 
the  corn  belt  are  heaps  of  corn  waiting  to  be  shipped.  At 
some  points  temporary  cribs  have  been  built  to  store  this 
corn  but  in  the  great  -majority  of  the  places  it  has  been 
merely  piled  up  on  the  ground,  and  some  of  these  piles 
contain  as  many  as  10.000  bushels.  This  corn  has  been 
hauled  to  shipping  points  with  the  idea  that  it  was  to  be 
loaded  into  cars  which  had  been  ordered,  but  in  most  in¬ 
stances  the  corn  got  there  before  the  cars  and  is  still  wait¬ 
ing  for  them.  Storms  might  seriously  damage  this  corn, 
which  is  exposed  to  the  elements,  and  the  men  who  own  it 
are  keeping  the  wires  hot  with  messages  to  the  railroads 
asking  that  their  orders  for  cars  be  filled. 


INSURANCE  AFFAIRS. — Judge  Andy  Hamilton’s  state¬ 
ment  to  the  trustees  of  the  New  York  Life  was  presented 
to  the  Armstrong  committee  December  27  by  John  C.  Mc¬ 
Call,  who  made  the  trip  to  Paris  to  get  it.  The  report 
includes  no  detailed  statement  of  moneys  received  and 
expended,  and  the  general  totals  that  are  given  leave  nearly 
$200,000  paid  by  the  New  York  Life  to  Hamilton  unaccounted 
for.  Hamilton  defends  his  work  at  great  length.  Mr. 
Hughes's  questions  indicated  that  the  Armstrong  committee 
is  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  statement.  In  regard  to 
the  $235,000  advanced  to  Hamilton  ostensibly  on  account 
of  real  estate  transactions  connected  with  the  New  York 
Life's  “home  annex,”  the  Judge  says  that,  obligations  in_- 
curred  and  accruing  in  his  denartment  in  1904  and  1905 
not  represented  in  the  stated  payments  for  those  years  and 
also  unsettled  accounts  for  retainers,  commissions,  percen¬ 
tages  and  a  special  tax  balance  are  all  to  be  deducted  from 
this  gross  amount.  “I  have  no  objection,  however."  says  he, 
“as  an  evidence  of  good  faith  during  my  absence,  pending 
such  a  settlement  of  these  accounts,  to  place  in  the  custody 
of  the  company  $100,000.  which  it  may  hold  and  which  is  to 
be  repaid  in  whole  or  in  part  as  many  appear  upon  such 
future  audit.”  In  the  last  seven  years  the  Judge  says  750 
bills  affecting  the  interests  of  the  policyholders  have  been 
introduced  in  the  different  legislatures,  many  of  which  if 
passed  would  have  driven  the  companies  out  of  business. 
If  tax  measures  which  have  been  proposed  in  the  same 
period  had  been  passed  it  would.  Hamilton  says,  have  cost 
the  New  York  Life  policyholders  $2,500,000.  There  has,  he 
contends,  been  a  gross  saving  to  the  policyholders  through 
his  department  of  upward  of  $3,200,000.  Lou  Payn,  testify¬ 
ing  December  27.  said  lie  was  appointed  Superintendent  of 
Insurance  in  1897  and  held  office  until  February,  1900.  In 
his  administration  he  procured  the  appointment  of  seven 
“confidential  examiners."  This  increase  of  the  department  s 
staff  was  made  because  of  the  unusually  large  number  of 
examinations  which  the  department  had  on  its  hands.  Mr. 
Payn  was  outspoken  in  his  testimony.  He  declared  that  the 
insurance  companies  are  cowards  and  that  they  are  held  up 
not  only  by  the  legislators  but  by  insurance  commissioners  as 
well.  His  opinion  of  President  Burnham  of  the  Mutual 
Reserve  Comoanv,  expressed  briefly,  was  that  Mr.  Burnham 
is  a  “erook."  The  Mutual  Reserve  is  the  company  which, 
according  to  the  hearsay  charge  made  before  the  Canadian 
Senate  committee  in  1904,  paid  Lou  Pa.vn  $40,000  for  the 
privilege  of  drawing  its  own  report.  John  A.  McCall,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Life,  went  out  of  office  January  1.  Tt 
is  announced  that  he  will  refund  the  $23. >,000  advanced  to 
Judge  Hamilton. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. — “Reading  matter  for 
the  farmers"  is  the  title  of  a  report  just  made  public  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Tt  shows  that  1.463  publica¬ 
tions  were  issued  by  the  Department  in  the  current  year, 
or  an  average  of  4  for  everv  day  in  the  year.  Of  these,  391 
were  issued  by  the  Weather  Bureau.  These  publications 
range  in  size  from  circulars  of  one  page  to  bound  volumes  of 
800  pages.  The  total  number  of  copies  printed  was  l-.47o.- 
157  The  Weather  Bureau  publications  aggregated  882.98.> 
copies  for  the  year.  S.eeretai-y  of  Agriculture  Wilson  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  value  of  pictures  where  they  are  obviously  aids 
to  the  understanding,  and  as  a  result  many  of  these  publi¬ 
cations  are  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  drawings  and 
photographs.  The  total  expenditures  of  the,  divisJon  of 
publications  for  the  year  were  $36o.039,  of  which  $258,17- 
went  to  pay  for  printing  and  binding.  The  soil  survey  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  mapped  15,<5«i3-0  acres 


of  land  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  according  to  the  annual 
report  of  the  soils  bureau.  Surveys  were  made  in  28  States. 
Rhode  Island  is  the  first  State  in  the  Union  of  which  a 
complete  survey  has  been  made.  The  maps  show  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  soil  in  each  area.  The  report  says  that  the 
three  great  agricultural  problems  now  are:  First,  the 
western  farmer  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  presence  of 
alkali  and  its  removal  or  control ;  second,  the  eastern 
farmer  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  study  of  the  adaptation 
of  the  proper  crop  to  the  proper  soil :  third,  the  mainte¬ 
nance  or  restoration  of  soil  fertility.  The  tobacco  investi¬ 
gations  of  the  bureau  have  been  extended,  and  the  report 
adds:  “In  Texas  co-operative  experiments  have  been  carried 
on  with  the  farmers.  In  the  Connecticut  Valley  work  on  the 
production  of  a  high  grade  of  wrapper  tobacco  grown  under 
cloth  tents  has  been  continued.  In  Ohio  the  new  method 
of  “bulk"  fermentation  has  been  thoroughly  introduced,  and 
has  resulted  in  the  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
tobacco  producers  of  the  State."  Under  the  methods  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  bureau  of  soils  profits  have  been  increased 
from  $5  an  acre  under  the  old  system  to  nearly  $30  an 
acre  under  the  new  system. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Peninsula  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  will  hold  its  nineteenth  annual  meeting  at  Chester- 
tow’n,  Md.,  January  16-18;  secretary,  Wesley  Webb,  Dover, 
Del. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Horse  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  at  Columbus  January  9. 


BEST  DESSERT  APPLES  FOR  BOSTON. 

What,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  dealers,  wholesale 
and  retail,  are  the  best  dessert  apples  for  Boston  market 
for  different  seasons?  Varieties  desired  include  those  com¬ 
manding  highest  prices,  largest  demand,  and  giving  best 
satisfaction  to  seller  and  buyer.  w.  b.  l. 

Massachusetts. 

In  our  experience  the  favorite  dessert  apples  in  the  Boston 
market  are  the  Williams.  Gravenstein,  McIntosh  Red,  Somer¬ 
set,  Northern  Spy,  and  King.  There  are  many  other  varie¬ 
ties,  some  of  which  are  very  satisfactory,  but  we  think  the 
commercial  dessert  varieties  are  quite  fully  covered  by  the 
above  list,  although  the  Duchess  might  be  included  for  ai 
early  Fall  apple.  w.  w.  &  c.  r.  noyes. 

In  the  early  Fall  Torter  and  Fameuse  are  th< 
standard  apples  here,  while  the  McIntosh  Red  and  Wealthy 
are  both  well  considered,  and  bring  very  fair  prices.  The  % 
King  we  do  not  think  is  in  as  much  demand  here  as  in  some 
other  markets,  still,  there  is  a  certain  trade  that  will  take 
it  in  preference  to  any  other.  For  a  later  apple  the  Spy 
we  believe  is  the  best  known  and  the  most  satisfactory  for 
a  table  apple.  baton  &  eustis. 

We  think  the  old  standard  varieties  of  table  apples  give 
the  best  satisfaction  to  the  trade  here.  We  usually  start  in 
handling  Williams,  then  Gravenstein.  Fameuse,  King,  and 
Spy.  'fiie  demand  seems  to  lie  chiefly  for  these  varieties, 
anil  we  hardly  know  of  any  other  variety  that  we  could 
recommend  growers  to  raise.  There  are  a  few  other  varie¬ 
ties  handled  here  every  year  from  the  West,  such  as  Jona¬ 
than,  York  Imperial,  Rome  Beauty,  etc.,  but  they  do  not 
give  the  satisfaction  to  our  trade  that  the  varieties  we  first 
named  do.  w.  h.  blodget  co. 

Any  varieties  of  fancy  eating  or  cooking  apples  can  l>e 
readily  established  on  our  market,  provided  the  quality 
is  there  and  we  can  put  a  verbal  guarantee  back  of  the 
fruit  when  selling  or  placing  it  on  the  market.  Our  market 
wants  for  table  or  eating  apples  a  medium  size  or  good  size 
red  apple,  or  something  light  colored  with  a  trifle  of  blush 
on  the  side,  same  as  the  Newtown  Pippin  or  Maiden  Blush  ; 
something  that  will  polish  up  well  and  look  attractive.  A 
great  many  of  the  eating  apples  are  sold  by  the  Italian 
venders  on  small  stands,  alongside  of  other  fruits,  such  as 
grapes,  pears,  peaches,  oranges  and  tangerines,  etc.  At 
present  the  best  selling  apple  for  table  use,  when  it  is  clear 
and  nice,  is  a  fancy  Lake  Champlain  Fameuse;  in  fact,  it 
doesn’t  make  any  difference  where  it  comes  from  so  long 
as  it  is  attractive,  good  and  clear,  free  from  blemishes;  next 
come  the  King  and  Spy,  and  for  an  early  apple  for  Graven¬ 
stein  is  the  best  apple  selling  here  at  the  present  time. 

CHAPIN  BROS. 

For  an  early  Fall  apple  the  Gravenstein  is  one  of  the 
best:  next  comes  the  Fameuse.  then  the  McIntosh  Red  and 
the  Jonathan.  For  a  Winter  apple,  a  fancy  Spy  or  an  extra 
fancy  Baldwin.  There  is  nothing  that  is  better  or  will  sell 
more  readily  than  a  Baldwin  that  is  extra  fancy.  Of  course, 
you  understand  there  are  a  great  many  Baldwins  raised  in 
Massachusetts,  but  those  that  are  fancy  enough  for  a  table 
apple  are  not  plentiful.  In  regard  to  whether  it  would  be 
nrofl table  to  raise  these  apples,  we  would  say  that  the 
Gravenstein,  for  an  early  apple,  is  very  profitable.  The 
Fameuse.  unless  it  is  fancy,  is  a  very  poor  apple  to  sell, 
and  a  large  percentage  of  them  are  not  fancy.  The  McIn¬ 
tosh  Red  we  should  say  would  be  a  more  profitable  apple  to 
raise  than  a  Fameuse,  as  our  experience  in  handling  them 
shows  that  the  great  percentage  of  them  are  fancy.  If 
fancy,  we  have  never  seen  the  time  but  what  there  has  been 
a  brisk  demand  for  all  these  varieties  we  have  named,  at 
high  prices.  lord  &  spencer. 

The  first  apple  really  that  is  placed  on  the  market  is  the 
Astrachan.  That  could  largely  be  called  a  table  apple  for 
that  season  of  year.  Then  follows  the  Williams.  This  lat¬ 
ter,  however,  is  not  to  be  encouraged  unless  growers  are 
within  2.4  hours’  run  of  a  market.  A  little  later  comes  the 
Gravenstein,  also  the  Wealthy;  then  the  McIntosh.  These 
three  apples  are  money-makers,  *n  my  opinion.  They  usually 
have  a  clear  skin,  good  color  and  the  two  former  are  good' 
cooking  apples ;  at  the  same  time  T  suppose  the  McIntosh 
stands  about  the  head  for  being  the  “handsomest  apple.” 
Perhaps  in  the  same  class  as  an  absolutely  table  apple 
would  come  a  King,  but  the  King  itself,  while  handsome,  is 
rather  coarse  grained,  good  for  nothing  only  eating,  and 
for  many  customers  is  not  a  salable  table  apple  because 
too  large.  From  about  the  middle  of  December  the  Spy 
undoubtedly  is  the  best  known  table  apple.  It  has  quali¬ 
ties  also  to  make  it  good  cooking  apple.  I  could  include  in 
this  category  the  Fameuse,  but  the  Fameuse  does  not 
always  grow*  clean  and  clear,  therefore  have  not  advocated 
its  growth,  neither  do  I  find  any  dealers  who  would  go  into 
it  now.  I  have  named  apples  which  are  supposed  to  grow 
in  New  England  and  New  York  State. 

I  would  say  with  much  emphasis  that  if  that  same  coun¬ 
try  can  produce  a  good  Spitzenburg  it  would  lead  all  the 
above  for  a  table  apple.  a.  warren  patch. 


The  weather  this  Fall  and  Winter  so  far  has  been  as  near 
perfect  as  one  could  ask.  Mercury  stood  at  zero  this  morn¬ 
ing  ({December  23).  before  sunrise  for  the  first  time  this 
Winter,  nine  degrees  colder  than  it  had  been  before.  Roads 
dry  and  good  most  of  the  time,  an  inch  of  snow  now.  Price 
of  potatoes  crawling  up  close  to  $1  per  bushel,  and  apples 
out  of  reach  or  $5  per  barrel.  Hay  very  plenty.  $3  to  $5  per 
ton.  Corn.  30  to  35  cents,  butter  24  cents.  w.  s.  s. 

Elmoville,  Ill.  _ 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

A  considerable  saving  can  lie  effected  by  any  family  in 
buving  oil  by  the  barrel.  Besides  if  you  buy  of  a  reliable 
dealer  you  are  likely  to  ret  an  oil  of  much  better  burning 
qualities  than  at  your  local  store.  Ask  Derrick  Oil  Co..  Box 
52,  Titusville.  Pa.,  about  their  “Elite"  brand  and  prices. 

The  old  reliable  house,  James  Van  Dyke  Co.,  307  ,F.  Water 
street,  New  York,  want  every  readnr  of  The  R  N.-Y.  to 
try  a  sample  of  their  tea  and  coffee.  Their  offer  is  to 
send  three  ounces  of  coffee  and  two  ounces  of  tea  for  the 
small  sum  of  10  cents.  They  could  not  afford  to  do  this 
of  course  if  they  did  not  feel  sure  you  will  like  the  samples 
so  well  that  you  will  become  a  nermanent  customer.  The 
prices  at  which  unsurpassed  quality  is  offered  will  interest 
everyone.  • 

One  of  the  lessons  that  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  is 
that  of  proper  preparation  of  the  seed  beds  before  planting. 
Of  all  cultivating  implements  nothing  is  better  suited  to  this 
purpose  than  the  Acme  pulverizing  harrow.  It  mashes  the 
hard  clods,  pulverizes,  stirs,  levels..  It  is  justly  one  of  the 
most  popular  cultivating  tools  manufactured.  It  is  manu¬ 
factured  bv  Duane  II.  Nash,  Millington,  N.  .T,,  who  makes  a 
very  liberal  free  trial  offer.  We  should  be  glad  tq  gee 
readers  of  this  paper  take  advantage  of  the  offer. 
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l  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

HOT  WEATHER  IN  TIIE  PLAINS:  INDIA. 

Far  beyond  the  sky-line,  where  the  stea riv¬ 
ers  go. 

There's  a  cool,  green  country,  there's  the 
land  I  know : 

Where  the  gray  mist  rises  from  the  hidden 
pool, 

And  the  dew  falls  softly  on  the  meadows 
cool. 

When  the  exile's  death  has  claimed  me  it  is 
there  my  soul  shall  fly. 

To  the  pleasant  English  country,  when  my 
time  has  come  to  die; 

Where  the  west  wind  on  the  uplands  echoes 
hack  the  sea-bird's  cry — 

Oh  !  it's  there  my  soul  will  hasten,  though 
it's  here  my  bones  must  lie. 

From  the  many  temples  tinkling  bells  ring 
clear. 

But  a  fairer  music  in  my  heart  I  hear — 

Lilt  of  English  skylark,  plash  of  woodland 
streams. 

Songs  of  thrush  and  blackbird  fill  my  wak¬ 
ing  dreams. 

In  each  pause  from  work  and  worry  it  is 
there  my  thoughts  will  fly. 

To  the  pleasant  English  country  with  the 
pearly,  misty  sky — - 

And  the  present's  toil  and  trouble  fade  and 
cease  and  pass  me  by- — 

Oh  !  it's  there  I  fain  would  wander,  but  it's 
here  my  bones  must  lie. 

Hard  and  hot  the  sky  Spreads,  one  un¬ 
changing  glare. 

Far  and  wide  the  earth  lies  burnt  and 
brown  and  bare; 

Sunset  brings  no  solace,  night-time  no  re¬ 
dress, 

Still  the  breathless  silence  mocks  the 
land's  distress. 

So  my  thoughts  recross  the  waters  to  the 
Springtimes  long  gone  by. 

Passed  'mid  English  woods  and  pastures, 
’neath  a  softer,  sweeter  sky ; 

For,  when  death  shall  end  my  exile  thither 
will  my  spirit  fly — 

Oh  !  it’s  there  my  soul  shall  wander,  though 
it's  here  m.v  bones  must  lie. 

— E.  II.  Tipple  in  London  Spectator. 

* 

Very  nice  baking  or  pudding  dishes  are 
of  blue  enamel  with  porcelain  lining.  They 
fit  into  a  serving  dish  of  nickel-plated 
brass  mounted  on  feet,  with  ebotiized 
handles  and  knob.  Such  a  dish,  in  three- 
quart  size,  costs  from  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

* 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  sugared  popcorn, 
reprinted  from  the  Catholic  Standard: 
Put  into  an  iron  kettle  one  tablespoon 
butter,  three  tablespoons  water,  one  tea¬ 
cup  white  pulverized  sugar.  Boil  until 
ready  to  candy,  then  throw  in  three  quarts 
nicely  popped  corn.  Stir  briskly  till  candy 
is  evenly  distributed  over  corn.  Take 
kettle  from  fire,  stir  until  it  is  cooled  a 
little  and  you  have  each  grain  separate 
and  crystallized  with  sugar,  taking  care 
that  corn  does  not  burn.  Nuts  of  any 
kind  may  be  prepared  in  same  way. 

* 

Still  another  suggestion  in  baked 
beans:  Put  the  parboiled  beans  well 
seasoned  and  moistened  in  a  baking  dish ; 
prick  some  sausages,  and  lay  over  the  top, 
and  cover  closely.  Bake  for  the  usual 
length  of  time,  turning  the  sausages  so 
that  they  may  he  browned  towards  the 
end  of  the  cooking,  when  the  cover  may 
be  removed.  Baked  sausages  are  excel¬ 
lent  without  the  beans;  if  in  a  sheet-iron 
pan  they  can  he  kept  covered  until  entirely 
cooked,  browning  sufficiently.  This  is  a 
good  plan  to  avoid  spattering  the  stove. 

* 

Here  is  a  very  useful  little  suggestion 
from  Good  Housekeeping:  “My  mother 
made  me  a  present  last  Winter  that  I  con¬ 
sider  a  great  labor  saver.  She  had  made 
a  low  sink  on  stout  legs,  finished  with 
rubber  rollers.  Tt  is  two  feet  wide  and 
four  feet  long.  When  ready  to  clear  the 
table  we  roll  it  into  the  dining  room  close 
to  the  table,  and  everything  can  be  loaded 
into  it.  Tt  is  then  pushed  out  to  the 
kitchen.  If  the  sink  for  washing  is  in  use, 
or  I  am  needed  elsewhere  for  a  time,  as 
often  occurs  just  after  breakfast,  the 
dishes  are  out  of  the  way  until  such  time 
as  I  am  free  to  attend  to  them.” 


One  of  the  old-fashioned  cakes  without 
eggs  suitable  for  the  Winter  season  is  pork 
cake,  which  has  the  additional  merit  of 
keeping  well.  One  pound  of  fat  salt  pork, 
chopped  fine,  and  dissolved  in  one  pint  of 
boiling  water,  three  cups  of  brown  sugar, 
one  cup  molasses,  one  pound  each  of 
raisins  and  currants,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  cinnamon,  one  teaspoonful  cloves,  two 
nutmegs  grated,  grated  zest  of  one  orange 
and  lemon,  one  tcaspoonful  baking  soda, 
two  teaspoon fuls  of  cream  of  tartar,  seven 
cups  of  sifted  flour.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven.  This  amount  makes  three  medium¬ 
sized  loaf  cakes. 

* 

“Pilgrim  rugs”  now  offered  are  rag 
carpet  woven  in  some  attractive  coloring, 
with  the  warp  tied  into  fringe  at  the  ends. 
Very  pretty  ones  are  of  pink  and  light 
green  woven  hit-or-miss,  with  white 
warp;  they  cost  $1.50  up,  according  to 
size.  They  are  very  suitable  for  bedroom 
use.  The  virtues  of  rag  carpet  are  now 
quite  fully  recognized,  and  most  large 
stores  keep  it :  it  is  especially  desired  for 
use  in  old-fashioned  country  houses. 
Woven  hit-or-miss,  in  very  attractive 
coloring  it  costs  45  cents  a  yard.  One 
pattern  is  known  as  the  Betsy  Ross ;  this 
is  a  rag  carpet  showing  through  the 
weave  a  large  plaid  of  red  and  blue. 

* 

The  very  long  veils,  originally  intro¬ 
duced  for  automobile  wear,  are  popular 
for  walking  and  driving  also,  and  very 
comfortable  on  a  raw  windy  day.  It  is 
quite  an  art  to  put  them  on  just  right,  and 
very  necessary  to  fasten  them  firmly  in 
place,  as  chiffon  is  rather  a  slippery  fabric. 
When  putting  on  a  very  long  veil  with 
a  view  to  graceful  draping,  divide  it  un¬ 
evenly,  one  side  having  two-thirds  of  the 
length  ;  pin  firmly  at  this  division  to  the 
crown  of  the  hat  in  front;  draw  the  short 
end  around  to  the  back,  gathering  up  in 
even  folds  and  fastening  under  the  edge 
of  the  brim,  allowing  the  end  to  fall  in 
soft  folds.  Secure  the  long  end  the  same 
way,  then  pass  it  once  around  the  throat 
loosely,  knotting  over  itself  once  in  front 
at  the  left  side.  Very  thin  pink  face  veils 
of  tulle  are  often  put  on  before  the  hat 
and  outer  veil,  which  gives  a  becoming 
tinge  to  the  complexion ;  a  very  necessary 
thing  with  some  of  the  vividly  colored 
chiffon  veils  now  worn. 


Four  Winter  Drinks. 

Irish  Moss  Lemonade. — Both  this  and 
flaxseed  lemonade  will  be  found  soothing 
to  the  throat  and  chest  when  suffering 
from  a  feverish  cold.  Pick  over  and  soak 
one-half  cupful  of  Irish  moss  in  cold 
water  enough  to  covrr  for  15  or  20  min¬ 
utes.  Remove  moss  and  add  it  to  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  cold  water  in  a  double  boiler;  cook 
vigorously  for  20  minutes,  then  strain. 
To  one-half  cupful  of  this  liquid  add  the 
juice  of  one  lemon  and  sugar  to  make  pal¬ 
atable. 

Flaxseed  Lemonade. — Pick  over  and 
wash  one  tablespoonful  of  whole  flaxseed, 
add  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  cook, 
covered,  for  two  hours  in  a  double  boiler 
or  in  an  enameled  pan  placed  on  an  asbes¬ 
tos  mat.  Keep  just  below  the  boiling 
point.  Strain,  add  the  juice  of  one  large 
lemon  or  two  small  ones  and  from  four  to 
six  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar.  The  addition 
of  licorice  root  to  the  flaxseed  makes  this 
drink  an  old-fashioned  cough  remedy. 

Mulled  Sweet  Cider. — For  each  quart  of 
fresh,  pure  cider  add  a  saltspoonful  of 
freshly  ground  nutmeg,  six  allspice,  two 
cloves,  two  sticks  of  fresh  cinnamon,  the 
juice  of  two  oranges  and  one  lemon  and 
one-third  cupful  of  sugar.  Bring  to  the 
boiling  point.  Have  ready  in  a  bowl  suit¬ 
able  for  serving  two  tart  apples,  which 
have  been  cut  in  rounds,  then  in  quarters, 
and  baked  in  the  oven  on  buttered  enamel 
pans  until  tender,  but  not  too  soft  to  hold 
their  shape.  Bowl  and  apples  should  be 
warm.  Pour  over  the  hot  cider  and  serve. 

Chocolate. — To  each  dessertspoonful  of 
grated  chocolate  add  a  rounding  table¬ 
spoonful  of  sugar  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  hot  water;  stir  until  dissolved,  then 
add  equal  quantities  of  boiling  water  and 
boiled  milk;  put  in  double  boiler;  when  it 
boils  stir  in  a  teaspoon  fnl  cornstarch 
which  has  been  blended  with  a  little  cold 
water;  cook  five  minutes  longer,  stirring 
constantly;  add  a  dash  or  two  of  vanilla 
extract.  This  is  rich  and  delicious. 


Farmer’s  Fruit  Cake. — I  have  been 
drying  sweet  apples  for  farmer’s  fruit 
cake.  We  prefer  it  to  any  fruit  cake 
made,  and  whoever  eats  it  desires  the 
recipe.  A  coffeecupful  of  dried  apples 
after  being  cut  in  small  pieces  like  dice  is 
soaked  over  night  if  very  dry  and  hard. 
Turn  off  what  water  is  left,  turn  in  a 
cup  of  molasses  (sugar  will  do),  cook 
slowly  until  the  juice  is  all  in  the  apples 
as  much  as  possible.  Take  \]/2  cupful 
sugar,  one  cupful  lard  or  butter  (half  of 
each  is  preferable),  one  cupful  rich  sour 
milk  or  buttermilk;  all  kinds  of  spices; 
teaspoonful  of  salt  if  all  lard  is  used;  a 
teaspoon  fill  of  soda  sifted  in  two  cups  of 
flour.  Add  the  fruit  last  and  little  more 
flour  after  fruit  is  in.  Bake  a  little  test 
cake  to  see  if  it  is  all  right. 

MRS.  F.  C.  JOHNSON. 


For  Breakfast 
L\ir\cheon 
or  Tea 

A  few  small  biscuits  easily  made  with 
Royal  Baking  Powder.  Make  them 
small  —  as  small  round  as  a  napkin  ring. 
Mix  and  bake  just  before  the  meal. 
Serve  hot. 

Nothing  better  for  a  light  dessert 
than  th  ese  little  hot  biscuits  with  butter 
and  honey,  marmalade  or  jam. 

You  must  use  Royal  Baking  Powder 
to  get  them  right. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


Dietz  Lanterns 

Before  you  buy,  post  up  a  little  on  lanterns. 
Our  free  catalogue  will  help  you.  When 
you  have  made  your  choice,  your  dealer 
will  supply  you.  If  not,  we  will.  If  you 
know  the 

Dietz  Cold  Blast  Lantern 

you  will  have  no  other  kind.  Handy,  easy 
filling,  long  burning,  safe,  clean.  Burns  a 
strong,  steady  flame,  the  result  of  using 
pure  fresh  air.  Another  great  big  reason 
is  the 

Clear  White  Light  of  the 

DIETZ. 

You  get  the  whole  story  in  the  catalogue. 
Ask  for  it. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

62  Laight  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Established  18h0. 


"A  Kalamazoo  u 

Direct  to  You” 

You  save  from  20% 
to  40%  by  buying  a 
Kalamazoo  Stove  or 
Range  direct  from  the 
factory  at  lowest 
factory  prices. 
Moreover,  you 
get  a  stove  or 
range  not  excel¬ 
led  by  any  in  the 
world.  VVe  guar¬ 
antee  quality  under  a 
$30,000  bank  bond. 

We  Ship  On 

360  DAYS  APPROVAL 

and  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

If  you  do  not  find  the  Kalamazoo  exact¬ 
ly  as  represented,  the  trial  does  not 
cost  you  a  cent.  It  will  pay  you  to  in¬ 
vestigate. 

Send  Postal  for  Catalog  No.  1 14. 

All  Kalamazoo  s  arc  shipped  prompt¬ 
ly  ,  blacked ,  polished  and 
ready  for  use. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mlrs., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  our  cookttov't  and  ranges  are  fitted  toith 
patent  oven  thermometer  which  makes 
baking  easy. 


Oven  Thennometex 


Wholesale  Prices  F5r> 


Our  Oven  Thermometers 
Make 
flood 


Bak 


Easy 


Gold  Coin  Stoves  havo 
been  standard  for  near¬ 
ly  60  years.  Wherever 
hot  on  sale,  we  will  sell 

Gold  Coin 
Ranges 

or  Heating 
Stoves  at  the 
wholesale 
price,  safely 
del  >  vered, 
freight  pre¬ 
paid,  highly 
polished, 
ready  to  put  in 
your  home  on  a 


YEAR’S 
FREE  TRIAL 


No  extra  charge  for  our 
Patent  STELUFOEM  GRATE 

It  saves  fuel  and  trouble.  # 

Return  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfied.  This  is  the 
first  proposition  of  this  kind  ever  made  by  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  a  Standard  Trade  Marked  Stove.  v\  rite 
for  our  Free  Dluetrated  Catalogue.  It  tells  about  all 
the  Stoves— and  gives  you  wholesale  price  on  each. 
THE  GOLD  COIN  8T0VE  CO..  3  Oak  8t.,  Troy,  N.  T. 

.  (Successor  to  Bussey  &  McLeod,  Est.  1860)  ^ 


TELEPHONES 

FOR  FARMERS’  LINES 

Buy  from  the  manufacturer.  Build 
your  own  lines.  Bookof  instructions 
for  10c. ill  stamps.  Write  nearest  office. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO. 

152  St.  Clair  St. .Cleveland,  O. 
440  Maine  St.,  l>allas,  Texas. 

Polish.  It  gives  a  quirk,  brilliant  lustre  and  Does 
Sot  Barn  Off.  Sample  sent  if  von  address  Dept.  10 
LAMOST,  CORLIB8  A  CO.,  Agt«.,  78  Hnd»on  Bt,,  Hew  Tort. 
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Animating  the  Dishrag. 

In  a  recent  number  the  editor  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  speaks  of  a  co-operative  dish¬ 
washer,  and  the  future  of  the  man  who 
shall  invent  an  “animated  dishrag,”  and  I 
feel  moved  to  tell  how  "animating  the 
dishrag”  has  ceased  to  be,  to  me,  the 
most  dreaded  of  all  household  tasks.  Last 
Spring,  in  a  lecture  on  vocations  at  the 
Brooklyn  Institute,  Prof.  Edward  Howard 
Griggs  is  reported  to  have  said :  “Of  all 
the  dull,  blind,  sordid  drudgery,  the 
ne  plus  ultra  to  my  mind  is  dishwashing. 
Whoever  does  faithfully  the  blind,  dead 
work  of  washing  the  same  dishes  every 
four  hours,  meal  after  meal,  week  after 
week  and  year  after  year,  builds  character 
and  cultivates  patience,  fidelity,  cpiiet  wis¬ 
dom  and  loyalty  to  trust.”  I  quite  agree 
with  the  Professor  as  to  the  drudgery,  but 
after  many  years  of  faithful  performance 
of  this  disagreeable  duty,  1  fail  to  find  in 
my  possession  any  marked  increase  of  the 
virtues  he  mentions.  I  wish  Prof.  Edward 
Howard  Griggs  had  told  v.s  in  whose 
kitchen  he  gained  all  these  years  of  val¬ 
uable  experience.  Surely  it  must  have 
been  differently  arranged  from  the  average 
farmhouse  kitchen. 

Last  Spring,  when  we  moved  into  this 
house,  there  was  no  place  in  the  kitchen 
for  my  work  table,  except  across  a  west¬ 
ern  window.  At  the  time  I  growled  at 
this  arrangement,  but  hereafter  if  there  is 
only  one  window  in  the  kitchen  I  occupy  I 
shall  place  my  work  table  before  it.  Now 
imagine  the  time,  eight  o’clock  A.  M.  of 
the  first  bright,  sunshiny  morning  we  have 
had  for  nearly  three  weeks,  and  let  me  tell 
you  what  1  see  from  this  window  while 
I  wash  the  breakfast  dishes.  The  nearest 
object  is  the  windmill  with  the  group  of 
evergreens  beside  it.  Among  these  ever¬ 
greens  live  and  flourish  a  good-sized  col¬ 
ony  of  English  sparrows,  who  seemingly 
make  their  daily  toilets,  conduct  all  their 
social  functions  and  settle  all  their  dis¬ 
putes  on  the  frame  of  the  windmill.  After 
watching  these  strenuous  birds  all  Sum¬ 
mer  I  have  come  to  believe  that  in  spar- 
rowdom  the  political  campaign  lasts  the 
whole  year  round.  High  over  the  ever¬ 
greens  in  the  top  of  an  elm  tree  swings 
the  deserted  nest  of  an  oriole.  Many  times 
a  day  I  look  at  the  nest,  and  wonder 
where  now  is  its  gay  architect  and  occu¬ 
pant.  Is  he  helping  to  while  away  the 
time  for  some  other  poor  woman  while 
she  washes  the  dishes,  and  will  lie  return 
to  me  with  the  Summer?  A  little  to  the 
left  is  a  block  of  quince  trees  that  I  have 
watched  unfold  their  leaves  and  lovely 
blossoms,  and  seen  these  last  change  to 
great  golden  globes  of  fruit  that  yielded  us 
$4.50  per  barrel  in  the  city  market.  Among 
the  quince  trees,  and  now  that  the  quince 
trees  are  leafless,  plainly  visible,  is  the 
upper  henhouse  or  Minorca  house,  as  we 
call  it.  I  never  tire  of  watching  the  ten¬ 
ants  of  this  building,  for  with  their  shiny 
black  satin  dresses  and  their  scarlet  bon¬ 
nets,  their  restless  movements  and  their 
quick  tempers,  my  “Spanish  ladies  of  high 
degree”  are  well  worth  studying.  This 
morning  Red  Jacket,  the  little  red  bantam 
rooster,  has  come  up  to  breakfast  with  the 
Minorcas,  but  leaves  his  meal  to  dispute 
the  right  of  way  with  Free  Silver,  the  big 
black  cat.  I  don’t  see  how  so  much  im¬ 
pudence  and  independence  can  be  done  up 
in  a  few  red  feathers,  but  Red  Jacket 
knows  no  law  but  his  own  sweet  will,  and 
all  Summer  long  has  roamed  lawn  and 
garden,  barn  and  woodshed,  when  the  rest 
of  the  fowls  are  safe  behind  wire  nettings. 
A  little  farther  toward  the  barn  I  see  the 
big  Black  walnut  tree  with  its  bushels  of 
ungathered  nuts  still  on  the  ground,  and 
three  of  the  big  gray  squirrels  from  Brig¬ 
ham  Hall  are  busy  harvesting  their  Winter 
store.  I  think  if  I  ever  get  the  work  done 
up  1  will  oust  the  squirrels  and  gather 
some  for  my  own  use.  The  prospect  for 
this  is  not  vory  good,  for  as  I  turn  to 
place  the  clean  dishes  in  the  big  cupboard 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  I  see  a 
pan  of  bread  dough,  that,  like  some  people, 
is  “bound  to  rise  in  the  world,”  a  jar  of 
cream  that  must  soon  he  converted  into 
butter,  and  a  large  pumpkin  that  Joe  has 
brought  in  and  placed  on  a  chair,  thinking 
no  doubt  that  I  would  take  the  hint. 

Rut  enough  of  my  own  possessions.  I 
will  stand  at  one  end  of  the  table  and  see 
what  is  doing  on  the  highway,  said  high¬ 
way  being  a  new  State  road  completed 
about  a  year  ago.  It  is  broad  and  smooth 
and  an  excellent  place  to  speed  horses, 
automobiles,  bicycles,  etc.  Soon  come  the 
school  children,  and  their  bright  faces  and 
merry  voices  just  fit  in  with  this  lovely 
morning.  Load  after  load  of  produce  rolls 
by  on  its  way  to  the  village  market.  Then 
with  a  jolly  whistled  tune,  Elintcr,  the 
cheerv  dispenser  of  Standard  oil  for  this 
vicinity,  goes  slowly  up  the  grade  with  his 
big  tank  wagon  shining  with  a  new  coat 
of  paint.  I  ’most  know  he  is  bound  for 
Bristol  Valley,  and  I  envy  him  his  ride, 
even  if  his  team  is  composed  of  one  horse 
and  two  mules.  Soon  a  huge  automobile 
filled  with  men,  dogs  and  guns  goes  flying 
past.  I  grin  and  imagine  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  when  they  overtake  Flintcr  and  his 
oil  tank,  and  the  auto,  as  usual,  tries  to 
take  its  half  of  the  road  right  out  of  the 


middle.  Now  for  a  miracle  wrought  in  a 
kitchen.  While  I  somewhat  discontentedly 
wash  the  last  of  the  dishes,  and  vow  to 
myself  if  this  weather  continues  I  too  will 
take  to  the  road,  if  it  is  only  to  peddle 
soap,  the  soft  whir  of  rubber-tired  wheels 
again  draws  my  attention  to  the  highway, 
and  a  peculiar  looking  vehicle  flashes  past. 
Not  so  quickly  does  it  go  but  that  I  read 
on  its  side  this  inscription,  “Canandaigua 
Hospital  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons — 
Ambulance,”  painted  in  large  gilt  letters. 
Who  can  tell  what  there  is  in  the  sight  of 
this  carriage  and  the  white-clad  nurse 
within,  fleeing  to  the  comfort  and  I  hope 
to  the  relief  of  some  poor  sufferer,  that  so 
quickly  changes  the  aspect  of  the  work 
within  my  kitchen.  Cook?  Of  course  I 
can  cook,  if  the  folks  can  only  eat  when 
I  have  cooked.  Churn?  What  is  churn¬ 
ing  but  a  healthful  exercise  for  my  mus¬ 
cles?  Before  that  ambulance  is  far  on  its 
way  I  have  figured  out  how  I  can  do  all 
the  work  in  the  kitchen  and  pick  up  the 
Black  walnuts  before  dinner.  Then,  since 
Joe  has  gone  to  an  auction  in  pursuit  of 
more  cows,  and  the  hired  man  has  gone 
home  to  Bloomfield  for  the  day,  I  will 
lunch  for  dinner,  walk  into  the  village,  at¬ 
tend  the  meeting  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  visit 
the  library,  make  some  calls  and  have  a 
jolly  good  time  all  the  afternoon. 

CLARA  RICKETSON  ROPER. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  pretty  little  apron  shown  is  made 
with  a  circular  yoke  to  which  the  full 
fronts  and  backs  are  joined,  and  the  ber¬ 
tha,  which  is  straight  and  gathered  at  its 


upper  edge.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  two  yards 
36  inches  wide,  with  3%  yards  of  banding. 
The  pattern  5234  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls 
of  4,  6  and  8  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  little  gown  or  wrapper  is  made  with 
fronts  and  back,  fitted  by  means  of 
shoulder  and  under-arm  seams,  and  is 
closed  at  the  front  by  means  of  buttons 
and  buttonholes  worked  through  the  hem. 


6228  Chlld'8  Night  Gown  or  Wrapper, 
2  to  8  years. 


The  sleeves  are  gathered  at  both  upper 
and  lower  edges  and  are  finished  at  the 
wrists  with  wide  cuffs.  The  quantity  ot 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  (6 
years)  is  4  yards  27  or  3  yards  36  inches 
wide,  with  2  yards  of  edging.  The  pat¬ 
tern  5228  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  2,  4, 
6  and  8  years  of  age ;  price  10  cents. 

Warmed-over  Potatoes. — Fry  an  onion 
in  butter  till  tender,  or  boil  it  in  a  little 
water,  then  add  sliced  cold  boiled  potatoes 
and  milk  enough  to  just  cover.  Simmer 
gently  on  back  of  stove  till  the  milk  is 
thickened,  then  season  with  salt  and  but¬ 
ter,  and  pepper  if  it  is  liked.  s.  b.  r. 


BARGAINS  IN 

MEDICINE. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  cjuick  reply  anC 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


A  woman  once  wrote  us 
that  she  was  not  going  to 
buy  Scott’s  Emulsion  any 
more  because  it  cost  too 
much.  Said  she  could  get 
some  other  emulsion  for  less 
money.  Penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish.  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  costs  more  because  it  is 
worth  more — costs  more  to 
make.  We  could  make 
Scott’s  Emulsion  cost  less  by 
using  less  oil.  Could  take 
less  care  in  making  it,  too. 
If  we  did,  however,  Scott’s 
Emulsion  wouldn’t  be  the 
standard  preparation  of  cod 
liver  oil  as  it  is  to-day. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating:  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 

Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Alentiou  R.N.-Y. 


SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


VEHICLE  HEATERS. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  prices. 
Alfred  Batho,  700 East  Ave., Rochester,  N,  Y. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St., Syracuse,  N.Y. 
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GET  MONEY-1  DID-GOT  $301 

In  weeks  (loins  plating,  write*  M.  L.  Smith 
|  of  Pa.  (used  small  ouitii),  (Start  as  Smith  did — 
I  that’s  easy — hundreds  already  started — new  ones 
dally — money  comiug  in — good*  going  out.  People 
everywhere  have  tableware,  watches,  jewelry, 
etc.,  for  the  “Gray  Plating  Man.” 
I  Practical  outfits,  all  sixes,  heavy  plate, 
llguaranteed,  pure  gold,  silver,  nickle 
1  metal  plating,  equal  to  new  goods,  lat¬ 
est  process,  i aught  free  quickly,  ex* 
-  perfence  unnecessary,  all  easy, 

_ ’  secrets  exposed.  Own  and  Boss  a 

business  at  home  or  traveller  all  or  part  time  that  pays 
$15  to  $50  weekly — you  can.  Write  today  for  new  offer, 
sample,  and  hundixlM  1*  tiers  from  succeaeful  agent* — free  to  all. 
Gray  Sc  Co.,  Plating  Works,  08  Miami  Bldg,  Cincinnati, O 


DERRICK  OIL  CO. 

Box  52.  Titusville,  Pa. 

ELITE  OIL. 

A  high  grade,  perfect 
burning  oil.  Never 
fails  to  please  where 
a  clear,  strong  light  is 
desired.  Made  from 
Pure  Pennsylvania 
Crude.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  and  prices. 


““if 

:  11  1— L 

i  j  j  i  ..  .  i  ]  htr 

TA.3NTKS 

HKD  CYPRESS— WHITK 
1MNK—  GALVANIZED 
STEEL 

CALDWELL 

Tanks  are  the  best  made 
Ask  for  illustrated  cat¬ 
alogue  and  price  list} 
aleo  references. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO., 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Calicoes  of  Quality 

Ask  the  old  folks  what  they  knew  about 
** Simpson  Prints.”  They  will  say  "Simpson’s 
were  the  best  they  could  get.”  And  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Prints  are  still  the  standard  of 
the  United  States  and  better  than  they  used 
to  be. 

Modern,  improved  Eddystone  machinery 
now  makes,  in  new  and  original  patterns 
designed  by  talented  artists,  the  prints  that 
still  lead 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson- Eddystone  Prints. 

In  Blacks.  Black-and-Whites,  Light  Indigo- 
Blues  and  Silver-Greys,  Shepherd  Plaid  Effects 
and  a  large  variety  of  new  and  beautiful  designs. 

Thousands  of  first-class  dealers  sell  them. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


EDDYSTONE 
PRINTS 


The  oame  Keen  Kutter 
eliminates  all  uncertainty  in  tool  buying. 

As  this  brand  covers  a  complete  line  of  tools,  all  you  need  remem. 
ber  in  buying  a  tool  of  any  kind  is  the  one  name  Keen  Kutter. 

Keen  Kutter  Tools  are  without  reserve  or  qualification  the 
belt  tools  that  money,  brains  and  skill  can  produce.  No 
matter  how  much  you  pay,  no  matter  who  you  may 
have  thought  to  be  the  best  maker  of  a  particular  kind 
of  tool,  you  cannot  get  any  tool,  anywhere,  better 
than  those  sold  under  the  name  of  Keen  Kutter. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  Keen  Kutter  tooli 
write  us  and  learn  where  to  get  them* 

men  mim 

Tools  received  the  Grand  Prxte  at  the  St.  Louie  Exposition — the  only  such  award  ever  given  a  complete 

line  of  tools. 

kSome  kinds  of  Keem  Kutter  Tools 

Chisels,  Knives  ot  all  kinds, 

Hair  Clippers,  Scissors, 

Shears,  Adzes,  Axes, 

Brush  Hooks,  Chop¬ 
pers,  Corn  Knives, 

Cleavers,  Hay 
Knives,  Scythes, 

Saws,  Horse 
Shears,  Tool 
Cabinets, 

Etc. 


fMAJIK 


Scad  for  Tool  Booklet. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY 


"The 

Recollection 
of  Quality 
Remains  hong 
After  the 
Price  is 
Forgotten .** 

Trade  Mark  Registered. 


St.  Louis,  Ho,  298  Broadway,  N.  T« 
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MARKETS 


Trices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  January  6,  1906,  wholesale  except 
otherwise  noted.  The  prices  of  grain,  butter, 
cheese  and  eggs  are  based  on  the  official  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  Produce  and  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
changes,  with  such  revision  as  outside  deals 
noted  appear  to  warrant.  Prices  of  other 
products  are  from  reports  of  dealers,  inqui¬ 
ries  and  observation  of  sales  in  the  various 
market  sections.  Where  possible  these  fig¬ 
ures  are  the  average  of  several  sales. 


GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Duluth  — 

No.  2,  Red .  — 

Com  . 

Oats  . — 

Barley  .  — 

Buckwheat  .  — 

Rye  .  — 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  No.  1 .  — 

No.  2 . 14.00 

No.  3 . 12.00 

Clover,  mixed . 11.00 

Clover  . 10.00 

Straw,  long  rye . 13.00 

Short  and  oat .  8.00 

FEED. 


@  95% 
@  91% 
@  50 
(a  37 
@  42 
@  62 
@  75 


on  6.00 

(a  14.50 
(a  1 3.00 
Of  1  3  00 
Of  1 2.50 
0?  14.00 

@10.00 

@19.50 
Of  20.50 
@22.10 
Of  30.00 
@31.50 


Spring  Bran.  . 

Middlings  . 

Red  Dog . 

Cottonseed  meal . 

Linseed  meal . 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.71  tier  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  per  quart  at  20-cent 
zone  points  where  there  are  no  additional 
station  charges. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best. 

Lower  grades .  17 

State  Dairy .  16 

Imitation  Creamery .  IS 

Factory  .  15 

Packing  Stock .  14 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy . 

Fair  to  good .  12 

Light  skims . 

Full  skims . 

EGGS 

Selected,  white  fancy.  . . 

Selected,  white,  choice .  30 

Best  mixed  colors .  29 

Ixiwer  grades .  20 

Western  and  southern 
Storage  .  17 

BEANS. 

Malrrow  3.00 

Medium  . 

Pea  . . 

Red  kidney . 

White  kidney . 

Yellow  Eye . 

Black  Turtle  Soup.  . . 

DRIED  FRUITS 
Apples,  evaporated,  fancy 

Evap..  choice . 

Evap.,  com.  to  prime.  .  . 

Sun-dried  . 

Chops,  100  lbs . 

Cores  and  skins,  100  lbs 

Cherries  .  14 

Raspberries  . 

FRESH  FRUITS, 
les,  Winesap . 2.50 


Ap 


'Pi 

McIntosh,  Spitz.  King. 

Spy  . 

Baldwin  and  York . 2.50 

Cranberries,  bbl . 13.00 

Strawberries,  Fla,,  qt 


— 

@  26 

17 

@  25 

16 

@  24 

IS 

@  21 

15 

@  1 8 

14 

@  17 

_ 

@  14 

12 

@  13 

— 

@  11 

— 

@  4 

_ 

@  34 

30 

@  32 

29 

@  30 

20 

@  24 

20 

@  26 

17 

@  21 

@3.05 

-  . 

@2.05 

— 

@1.75 

— 

@2.75 

— 

@3.50 

— 

@1.80 

— 

@3.50 

11 

@  12 

— 

@  10i 

9 

@  O' 

4 

@  7 

— 

@3.10 

— 

@2.25 

14 

@  15 

— 

@  27 

@5.50 

2.50 

@5.00 

@4.50 

@4.00 

.3.00 

@20.0< 

SO 

@  50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


Cucumbers,  choice,  dozen . 1.00  @1.50 

lettuce,  dozen .  60  @  75 

Mushrooms,  lb .  10  @  40 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 2.00  @3.00 

Tomatoes,  lb .  10  @  25 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice .  16  @  19 

Common  to  fair .  10  @  15 

Olds . . . .  5  @  8 

German,  1905 .  30  @  40 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes,  Bermuda . 3.00 

Long  Island,  best,  180  lbs..  2. 25 

State  and  Jersey . 1.75 

European.  168-lb.  bag . 1.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 1.50 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  5 

Carrots,  bbl . 1.00 

Cabbage,  ton  . 15.00 

Celery,  dozen .  15 

Chicory  and  esearol,  bbl . 3.00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 2.00 

Kale,  bbl .  60 

I/Cttuee,  %-bbl.  basket . 1.00 

Onions,  white,  bbl . 3.00 

Yellow  . 2.00 

Red  . 1.00 

Green  Peas,  basket . 2.00 

Green  Beans . 1.00 

Spinach,  bbl .  75 

Squash,  bbl .  75 


@4.50 
@2.50 
@2.25 
@2.00 
@2.50 
@  1 0 
(a  1.5(t 
hi  25.00 
hi  50 
(a  4.00 
@8.00 
hi  75 
@  2.00 
@7.00 
(a  2.50 
@  1.50 
@  5.00 
@  3.00 

(<t  1 .00 

('•  i  oo 
@1  00 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Chickens  . 

.  11 

!@ 

12 

Fowls  . 

.  13%  @ 

14 

Roosters  . 

.  - 

@ 

9% 

Turkeys  . 

@ 

15 

Ducks,  pair  . 

(a), 

85 

Geese,  pair . 

.  1 .25 

<#>  1 

.75 

l’igeons,  pair . 

@ 

25 

DRESSED  rOULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best  . 

_ 

@ 

22 

Fair  to  good . 

.  18 

@ 

20 

Chickens,  fancy  . 

4  - 

@ 

*22 

Fair  to  good . 

.  14 

@ 

17 

Fowl's  . 

•  - 

@ 

14 

Ducks  . 

.  14 

@ 

16 

Geese  . 

.  13 

1  5 

Squabs,  dozen . 

<&  2. 

.50 

COUNTRY  DRESSED 

MEATS. 

Calves,  prime . 

.  11  %@ 

12 

Common  to  good . 

.  10 

@ 

1 1 

Fork  . 

7  V> 

Roasting  Figs . 

.  10 

@ 

12% 

TOBACCO. 

Connecticut  broadleaf  filler.  . 

5 

@ 

10 

Wrappers  . 

.  35 

@ 

75 

N.  V.  State  fillers . 

5 

@ 

7 

Fine  and  selections . 

.  20 

@ 

25 

I ’on nsy  1  va n ia  broa d  1  ea  f . 

@ 

9 

Va.  shipping,  com.  lugs . 

@ 

6% 

Good  lugs . 

6% 

@ 

i 

Com.  to  mod.  leaf . 

7%@ 

8% 

Good  to  fine  leaf . 

.  10 

@ 

12 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 


Prices  named  are  for  car  lots;  single  bag 
lots  10  to  25  per  cent  higher. 


Nitrate  of 

Soda,  ton 

— 

@52.00 

Muriate  of 

Fotash . . 

— 

@42.00 

Dried  Blood . 

— 

@  55.00 

Kainit  .  .  . 

— 

@  1 2.00 

Acid  l’hosphate . 

@14.00 

WILD 

GINSENG. 

Northern  . 

@7.25 

Southern  . , 

. 6.25 

@6.50 

LIVE 

STOCK. 

@5.50 

@9.75 

Calves  ... 

Sheet)  .  . . . 

@5.50 

Lambs  .  . .  ■ 

@8.50 

Hogs  .  .  . . 

@5.90 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee, 


Fresh,  true,  reliable  seeds  for 
flower  or  market  gardens.  All 
seeds  tested — all  seeds  from  the 
best  plants.  For  years  the  most 
dependable  seeds  have  been 

l  ARLINGTON 

Tested  Seeds 

■  Writeforour  freeltK)6cataloguede-^ 

Bribing  many  new  vnrieties/SWSS 
of  flowers  and  vegetables. 

W.  W.  RAWS0N  &  CO. 

12-18  Faneoil  Hall  Sqmar*. 

Boston,  Haas, 


Farmers  and  Fruit-growers  everywhere  are 
greatly  pleased  with  the  Spramotor. 

With  it  they  have  doubled  the  yield  from 
their  orchards,  banished  wild  mustard  from  their 
fields,  made  potato  growing  very  profitable,  kept 
their  barns  and  buildings  neatly  painted— all  wilh 
a  minimum  of  labor. 

86-page  treatise  R.  free.  Agents  wanteo. 

SPRAMOTOR  CO., 

BUFFALO,  N.Y.  LONDON,  ONT. 


Pratts  the  original 
Stock  and  Poultry 
Foods  of  America. 


WANTED  AND  FOR  SALE. 


Lambs,  Calves,  Poultry 

Our  specialties  are  choice  Hothouse  Lambs,  Calves, 
Poultry,  Furs,  Ginseng  and  Fancy  Eggs.  Careful 
attention  given  to  shipments. 

Write  us  what  you  have  to  sell. 

WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO.,  229-231  Washington  St..  N.Y, 


1_J  I  rj  your  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry, 
■  I  I  Apples,  etc.,  to  the  Oldest  Commission 
House  in  New  York.  Established  1838. 

E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


To  Raw  Fur  Shippers  and  Trappers. 

For  reliable  prices  on  RAW  FURS  and  GINSENG, 
send  two-cent  stamp  to  LEMUEL  BLACK.  Lock 
Box  48,  Higlitstown.  N.  J.  Prices  ready  about 
December  1st.  No  curiosity  seekers  answered. 


ATTENTION  flffi 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  Specialty. 
International  Labor  Exchange,  103  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y 


$5  TO  $20  AN  ACRE 

is  the  price  paid  to-day  for  rich  lands  in  Tennessee 
suitable  for  raising  Cotton,  Wheat,  Potatoes,  Hay, 
Grasses  Vegetables,  Fine  Stock,  etc.  Climate  the 
best  in  the  world,  with  conditions  of  health  unsur¬ 
passed.  Values  increasing,  For  free  literature  write 

II.  JT.  SMITH, 

Traffic  Manager,  N.  C.  &  St.  Louis  Ry..  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Dept.  0. 


SUMMER  BOARDING  HOUSE, 

on  Fisher's  Island,  accommodates  about  100,  with  9 
acres.  A  popular  resort  reached  by  boat  or  rail  from 
New  York  City.  Completely  furnished,  including  bed¬ 
ding,  table  and  kitchen.  Small  amount  of  cash  re¬ 
quired.  It  is  a  chance  of  a  lifetime.  Former  owners 
just  retired  with  a  fortune.  Address 

SITMMEIl  HOUSE, 

Box  739,  New  York  City. 


Learn  to  be  a  Watchmaker. 

The  Horological  Department  of  Bradley  l’oly- 
technic  Institute,  Peoria,  Ill.,  teaches  Watch¬ 
making,  Jewelry,  Engraving,  Optics.  Fullest 
equipment  and  most  thorough  instruction  in  America. 
No  previous  training  required.  A  few  months  fits 
one  to  earn  large  salary.  Students  come  from  every 
part  of  Tlie  United  States,  from  Europe,  and  South 
America.  Open  all  the  year.  Enter  at  any  time. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  Learn  the  best  trade 
at  the  best  place. 


Did  you  know  that? 
Several  millions  do, 
and  so  ought  you. 


FLORIDA  HOMES 

AND 

FLORIDA  INVESTMENTS. 

In  the  Florida  Hill  and  Lake  Country.  One  of  the 
finest  Orchard  Countries  in  the  World.  Investments 
guaranteed  to  pay  Ten  per  cent  the  first  year.  Fifteen 
per  cent  the  second  year  and  Twenty  per  cent  the 
third  year.  For  full  information  address 

GrEO.  XX.  MAYO, 

Grandin,  Putnam  County,  Florida. 


DAVIS  Separator 


Save  20%  to  50% 

By  buying  a  “  —  '  It  comes  direct  from  the  factory 

Factory  prices.  No  middlemen  s  profits.  Investigate  our  fair  selling  plan. 

It's  the  low-down  separator  (just  belt  high)  that  has  a  three-piece  bowl  that  can  never 
get  out  of  balance.  In  all  the  separator  world  there  is  nothing  to  equal  the  Davis 
for  convenience,  for  nice,  close  skimming,  for  easy  running  and  easy  cleaning.  Don't 
buy  without  having  our  money-saving  Catalog  No.  140.  It’s  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 


Davis  Cream  Separator  Co 


S  6  A  North  Clinton  Street, 

•>  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


FINE 


SHELL  EJECTING 
CHOKE  BORE 
TAKE  DOWN 
SHOT¬ 
GUN 


Exact  Size  Shell  Gun  Shoots^ 


Perfect  Gun  for  Shooting  Ducks 
Rabbits,  Quail,  Prairie  Chickens,  Etc • 

MOST  RKMARKABXjE  OFFER.  EVER  MADE. 

FULL  DESCRIPTION.— Single  Barrel  take  down  pattern.  Barrel  bored  from  fine  decarbonized  rolled  steel,  carefully 
choke  bored  by  improved  method,  insuring  superior  shooting  qualities,  extra  quality,  extra  heavy  lug,  securely  bolted, 
positive  automatic  shell  ejector.  Case  hardened  frame,  top  snap  action,  rebounding  Jock,  drop  forged  steel  parts,  pistol 
grip,  walnut  stock,  hard  rubber  butt,  reinforced  breech  12  gauge— 28  or  30-inch  barrel.  Will  shoot  any  shell  made  by  any 
company  in  the  U.  S.  Thisgunis  splendidly  finished  and  polished — every  detail  is  perfect  and. all  parts  are  interchange¬ 
able — gUn  can  be  taken  downinstantly  into  two  pieces.  Weight  pounds. 

U/\|  *|  TA  f^CTTUIG  /tllKI  PDETET  We  will  give  thissplendid  gun  to  every  perso  sending 
II KJ  WW  1  \J  E_>  1  1  niO  VJ  U  lx  l  I\LU.  us  a  club  of  only  twelve  (12)  subscribers  at  25c  each — 

$3.00  in  all.  Complete  outfit  and  papers  sent  free  if  you  send  us  your  name  and  address  only — Now  don’t  say  you  can’t 
get  subscribers.  Don’t  lose  your  nerve  before  you  start— Just  send  forour  completeoutflt  and  see  how  simple  our  plan 
is.  Our  paper  is  the  handsomest  one  in  the  U.  S.  Handsome  covers  each  month — splendid  illustrations — flnearticles. 

Write  today  for  a  complete  outfit  and  earn  a  really  and  truly  standard  breech-loading,  choke-bore  shot-gun  for  only 
12  subscribers.  Understand  this  gun  shoots  any  standard  size  shell.  Our  picture  shows  exact  size.  ADDRESS, 

SUCCESSFUL  FARMING,  33  PLUM  STREET,  -  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

(References— Iowa  National  Bank,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.) 


A  SOLID  GOLD  FOUNTAIN  PEN . 


We  have  been  investigating  fountain  pens.  We  wanted  a  good  cheap  pen  to  give  our  friends  in  return  for  sending  us  new  subscriptions. 
We  tried  several  ourselves  to  make  sure.  They  are  nuisances.  The  cheap  fountain  pen  is  not  worth  as  much  as  the  ordinary  steel  pen  that 
costs  only  a  cent.  We  found’  good  fountain  pens,  hut  they  are  dear.  This  cut  represents  one  of  the  best  we  can  find.  The  retail  price 


Is  $2.50.  It  Is  a  hard  rubber  holder,  hottom  feed,  with  a  heavy  solid  14  karat  gold  pen.  This  is  a  pen  that  will  stand  heavy  usage  and 
last,  a  lifetime.  It  is  fully  warranted,  and  may  be  returned  if  not  satisfactory  in  every  way.  Several  are  now  in  daily  use  in  our  office, 
and  we  known  they  are  all  right. 

We  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  get  one  easily.  Send  us  a  club  of  four  new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each.  To  make  it  easy  for 
you  to  get  them,  we  will  send  the  paper  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  all  next  year.  The  day  we  receive  your  order  for  them  we  will 
send  you  this  pen  free  and  postpaid.  Do  not  mistake  this  for  the  cheap  pens  offered  by  some  publishers.  Gold  Is  printed  on  them  in  plain 
sight,  blit  pul]  the  pen  out  of  the  holder  and  you  wTill  see  the  word  plated.  The  deception  is  evident.  They  cost  about  the  same  as 
steel  pens  and  are  not  so  good.  In  a  week  or  two  they  corrode  and  are  then  worthless.  This  solid  gold  pen  will  not  corrode.  It  is 
always  ready  for  use  find  will  last  a  lifetime. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 


1906. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

January  2,  1905,  yet  holds  the  record  for 
subscription  returns.  The  returns  for 
the  first  business  day  this  year  were  just 
a  litttlc  short  of  the  corresponding  day 
last  year,  but  the  returns  for  January  2, 
1906,  arc  ahead  of  any  previous  record  in 
the  office  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
great  returns  of  last  year.  Then,  too, 
the  returns  for  the  first  three  days  of  this 
month,  which  brings  it  up  to  the  present 
writing,  are  considerably  ahead  of  the 
record  for  the  first  three  days  last  year. 
What  we  were  behind  the  first  day  was 
much  more  than  made  up  by  increase  of 
the  two  following  days.  Some  of  the  let¬ 
ters  seemed  to  indicate  that  they  were  in¬ 
tended  to  reach  us  by  the  first  day,  but 
were  delayed  in  the  mail.  So  that  while 
our  ambition  to  exceed  the  record  of  last 
year  for  the  first  day  of  the  year  was  not 
gratified,  we  came  so  close  to  it  that  we 
have  no  cause  for  complaint  and  feel 
none.  On  the  contrary,  the  returns  for 
the  first  three  days  justify  our  highest  ex¬ 
pectation,  and  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  all  who  contributed  to  the  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  result. 

Here  is  a  note  from  a  western  reader: 

I  enclose  printed  matter  from  the  Globe 
Company,  Chicago,  111.  The  $2.50  member¬ 
ship  fee  seems  to  me  to  be  what  they  are 
after.  I  do  not  find  their  “ad”  in  The  R. 
N.-V.  I.  o.  G. 

Oregon. 

No;  the  ad.  is  not  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
and  never  will  be.  The  proposition  is  to 
send  $2.50  for  a  membership  fee  which 
would  entitle  you  to  buy  goods  from  them. 
Of  course  they  contend  that  members  may 
buy  at  a  discount.  It  is  an  old  scheme, 
and  the  old  arguments  of  co-operation 
are  urged.  As  there  have  been  many 
crimes  committed  in  the  name  of  liberty, 
so  have  there  been  many  frauds  and  fakes 
launched  under  the  guise  of  co-operation. 
Here  is  another: 

i  have  been  a  subscriber  and  reader  of 
Ti  e  It.  N.-Y  for  a  long  time,  and  have  been 
wailing  and  hoping  to  see  in  it  your  indorse¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Society  of  Equity.  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Society  since  it 
was  organized.  Indorse  this  society  in  The 
It.  N-Y.,  and  here  is  my  hand  and  support. 
If  you  do  not,  we  must  dissolve  partnership, 
it  is  up  to  you.  w.  K.  y. 

Ohio. 

Here  is  evidently  a  well-meaning  man, 
who  has  become  a  prey  to  the  allurements 
of  one  of  the  so-called  co-operation  fakes. 
This  American  Society  of  Equity  is  the 
conception  of  a  man  who  has  had  fre¬ 
quent  recourse  to  the  bankrupt  courts, 
as  his  creditors  may  attest.  We  believe 
he  is  before  that  court  now.  He  has 
been  in  the  seed  business,  and  the  imple¬ 
ment  business,  and  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness,  and  we  have  probably  had  more 
complaints  from  farmers  against  him  than 
of  any  other  man  who  caters  to  farm 
trade.  We  have  persistently  refused  his 
advertising  for  years,  first  because  of 
consideration  for  our  subscribers,  and  sec¬ 
ond.  because  we  would  never  expect  to  get 
our  pay  for  the  service.  -We  have  also 
published  the  complaints  of  readers  who 
have  had  reasons  to  wish  they  had  not 
known  him.  It  seems  incredible  that  a 
man  with  such  a  past  and  present  could 
bob  up  with  a  scheme  of  co-operation  and 
secure  the  support  and  following  of  hon¬ 
est  and  well-meaning  farmers.  We  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  any  number  of 
intelligent  men  can  read  his  printed  mat¬ 
ter  and  seriously  credit  both  his  sanity 
and  his  sincerity. 

Now  listen  to  this: 

A  I)r.  I)a  Cor.ta  wrote  to  me  some  time 
ago  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  telling  me  that  be 
baa  a  \  i-\  i  Eloctrocon  for  t In*  cure  of  deaf¬ 
ness  and  head  noise.  lie  offers  to  send  me 
one,  free  from  charge,  and  have  the  free 
use  of  it  fr^-tiiree  months  and  if  it  cured  me 
I  was  to  u  {.y  him  $15;  if  not  send  it  back 
and  there  V'buhi  be  no  charge.  So  I  let  him 
send  me  one,  When  the  machine  came  the 
cxpressmai  notified  me  that  it  came  and  I 
was  to  paj  <353.  A  month  later  I  received  a 
letter  from  gfcit?  Dr.  Da  Costa  telling  me  that 
be  imd  sh'.oned  me  two  months’  more  medi¬ 
cine.  'Hie  next  day  I  got  word  from  the  ex¬ 
pressman  that  my  medicine  had  came  and  the 
bill  was  $5.  I  wrote  him  I  did  not  want  it 
»nd  would  pot  accept  it.  To-dav  I  heard 
from  him  saving  I  might  take  the" stuff  from 
the  express  offi-e  by  paying  the  express  and 
send  him  $1  a  month.  subscriber. 

Massachusetts. 

Tf  there  be  any  more  contemptible  form 
of  fake  than  these  deaf  cure  machines, 
wc  are  frank  to  say  we  do  not  know  what 
they  are.  Yet  their  advertisements  are 


found  in  papers  of  every  class,  including 
some  of  the  farm  papers,  which  make 
their  collusion  with  the  fake  doubly  crim¬ 
inal  by  a  pretense  of  guaranteeing  the 
responsibility  of  the  advertiser.  The  ex¬ 
press  company  is  evidently  another  party 
to  the  scheme.  They  make  excessive 
charges  to  the  receiver  and  refund  part  of 
it  to  the  shmner.  Responsible  no  doubt 
such  concerns  are  in  the  sense  that  they 
will  pay  their  advertising  bills;  it  is  little 
comfort  to  a  deaf  man  to  know  that  an 
express  company,  a  publisher  and  a 
quack  divide  the  loot  that  he  contributes 
equitably  among  themselves. 

Did  your  subscription  expire  in  Decem¬ 
ber?  If  so,  your  copy  of  “The  Farmer’s 
Garden”  is  wrapped  up  and  all  ready  to 
put  into  the  mail  bag,  the  day  your  re¬ 
newal  is  received. 

I’itcii  for  Leaks. — That  Southern  pine 
black  pitch  (see  page  911)  is  a  very  conveni¬ 
ent  article  to  have  about  the  farm.  A  short 
time  ago  one  of  our  iron  pans  used  in  the 
poultry  yards  rusted  through  in  several 
places.  It  was  too  badly  rusted  for  solder¬ 
ing,  and  we  built  a  tiny  bonfire,  placed  a 
small  piece  of  pitch  in  the  pan  over  each 
hole  and  held  the  pan  over  the  (ire  until  the 
pitch  melted,  and  we  had  a  tight  pan.  The 
moment  the  pilch  liquefies  remove  it  from  the 
fire  and  it  hardens  instantly.  I  have  just 
repaired  a  leaky  tin  pail  in  the  same  way. 
Down  at  Bath,  on  the  Kennebec,  where  they 
build  wooden  vessels  by  the  hundreds,  when 
the  water  pails  about  the  shipyards  get  leaky 
they  receive  a  light  coating  of  hot  pitch, 
which  makes  them  good  as  new.  f.  c.  c. 

Hawk  axd  Dog. — The  Hartford  Courant 
prints  the  following:  “Arthur  Willey's  dog, 
Jim,  has  doubled  in  value  since  this  morning. 
Hearing  a  commotion  in  the  henyard,  Mr. 
Willey  let  Jim  loose,  thinking  at  first  that 
some  two-footed  thief  was  trying  to  lift  a 
fowl  or  two.  But  the  thief  proved  to  be  a 
large  Red-tailed  hawk  which  was  so  intent 
on  trying  to  grasp  a  tender  pullet  on  the 
other  side  of  a  wire  netting  that  it  descended 
within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  ground, 
Riving  the  dog  his  opportunity.  Jim  grabbed 
the  hawk  and  the  hawk  grabbed  Jim,  but  the 
dog  held  on,  and  after  a  sharp  but  short 
battle  the  hawk  was  numbered  among  its 
forefathers.” 

Chinese  Labor. — I  have  been  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  gardening  for  34  years,  and  I  have 
had  hired  labor  during  all  these  years  I 
first  hired  intelligent  Christian  men,  and 
would  allow  of  no  smoking  of  tobacco.  The 
first  question  I  would  ask  a  man  was,  “Are 
you  a  Christian  ?”  the  next  was,  “Do  you 
use  tobacco?"  So  I  got  the  best  class  of 
men,  but  when  I  had  a  man  such  as  I  want¬ 
ed  he  would  stay  but  a  short  time.  He 
would  go  into  business  for  himself.  Even 
will)  this  class  of  workmen,  most  of  them 
cared  only  to  get  their  wages:  they  took  but 
little  interest  in  anything  but  for  them¬ 
selves.  Twenty-five  years  ago  I  made  a 
change  and  commenced  hiring  Chinese  men, 
and  in  the  work  they  could  do  they  took  a 
greater  interest,  worked  more  faithfully  and 
put  in  more  time  than  the  white  men  1  had 
hired.  One  Chinaman.  (Yug),  I  kept  for 
tour  years,  and  he  could  handle  more  plants 
in  a  day  or  pick  more  strawberries  than  any 
man  I  ever  had.  One  day  I  had  my  best 
workman  fill  boxes  with  dirt,  take  up  tomato 
plants  and  set  them  in  the  boxes,  50  in  a 
box.  read  for  selling  in  the  market ;  he  put 
up  57  boxes  in  the  day.  Two  years  after  I 
set  Yug  doing  the  same  kind  of  work,  box¬ 
ing  tomato  plants  for  the  market,  and  he 
tilled  the  boxes  with  dirt  and  put  the  plants 
in  125  boxes  in  a  day.  The  feeling  against 
the  Chinese  was  such  that  a  great  manv  of 
them  went  away  from  here,  and  I  hired 
whites  again,  until  one  year  ago  my  old 
Chinaman  (Yug),  came  hej;e  and  wanted  to 
work  again,  and  I  employed  him  and  I  was 
glad  to  do  so.  He  is  a  man  58  years  old, 
and  yet  he  can  do  more  work  and  I  can 
trust  him  more  than  any  man  I  ever  had.  I 
have  put  up  a  small  house  for  him  and  I 
expect  to  keep  him  as  long  as  he  lives  and 
is  able  to  work.  dexter  field. 

Oregon. 


dust$3532. 


Our  trade  mark  adds  25%  to  value  of  a' 

;  buggy  because  it  Btandu  for  quality  with  a  _ 
reputation  behind  it.  This  is  our  genuine  1 

SPLIT  HICKORY  MARVEL 

Guaranteed  Two  Years.  Made  to  order.  I 
1  sold  on  80  l>wy »  Free  Trlnl.  Tell  us  what  , 
style  vehicle  you  need.  Ask  for  1906  free 
catalogue. 


The  Ohio  Carriage 
Mfg.  Co. 

H.  C.  Phelpe,  Prei. ' 
Station  290 
Cincinnati^ 

Ohio 


*35) 


UBBER-TIRETOP  BUGGY  $*>f| 

'A  ith  leather-  q  u  nrter 


top  and  all  up-to-date 
appointments.Guaran- 
teed  2  years.  Sold  on 


With  Steel 
Tire.  R39, 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

This  and  many  other  bar¬ 
gains  fully  described  in 
our  free  catalog.  We  are 
bona-fide  manufacturers, 
■  .  and  sell  direct  to  you  at 

T®ctory  prices.  We  make  lot)  styles  of  vehicles  from 
I  928.50  up  and  100  styles  of  harness  from  94.40  up. 
|  Don’tbuyvehicleor harness  until  you  hear  from  us. 
Write  today  for  Free  Money-Having  Catalogue. 

U.  S.  BUGGY  Sc  CART  CO., 

- Sta.  837,  Cincinnati,  O.  — 


"I 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say  that 
the  beat  investment  they  ever  made  nil 
when  they  bought  an 

Electric  HaS&g„n 


b-gua  _ _ 

Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Boa  88.  Qulney.lll. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  Saves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

TO  FIT  ALL 

WAGONS. 

Yoor  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  yon  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


STEEL  WHEELS 


ARE  YOUR 

SAVINGS  EARNING 


5%? 


Assets.  • 

SI, 750,000 

Surplus  and  Profits 

#1150,000 

Write  for  full 
particulars. 


Vlf  K  arc  privileged  to  refer  yon  to  11  u* 
merous  patrons  In  all  parts  of  the 
country,  some  doubtless  in  your  lo¬ 
cality,  whose  savings  accounts  we 
have  handled  during  the  past  12 
years,  and  upon  which  we  have  never 
paid  less  than  Start  an  ac¬ 

count  with  us  Any  time  of  the  year, 
withdraw  at  your  pleasure,  your 
money  always  subject  to  your  control, 
ami  earnings  will  be  reckoned  at, 
Bt  Per  Year  for  every  day  In 
our  care.  Remitted  by  check  or  com¬ 
pounded  if  desired. 

Under  New  York  Hanking 
Dept,  supervision  and  reg¬ 
ularly  examined  by  same. 

Industrial  Savings  and 
Loan  Co., 

5  TIMES  11L DO.,  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


AND 


HIDES 


10  to  60%  more  mousy  for  you  to  ship  Row  Furs, 
Horse  and  Cattle  Hides  to  us  than  to  sell  at  horns. 
Writs  for  Price  List,  market  report,  shipping  tags. 

Hunters’ and  Trappers’  Guide 

Best  thing  on  the  subject  over  written. 
\ll  lust  rating  nil  Far  Animals.  Cloth 
v  bound.  300  pages.  Price  $1.60.  To  Hide 

_  _  and  Fur  Shippers,  $1*  Write  today. 

AKDER8CH  BROS.  Minneapolis,  Mlnm 


REDUCE  VOUR  1/  £'",°r 

grocery  bill  /3  ,fi-ce“!ftqzs?:t“crl- 

CONSUMERS’  MERCANTILE  COMPANY 

Dept  B.  Newark,  Wayne  Co. ,  New  York 

WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METALWHEELCO. 

BOX  .7  HAVANA,  ILL. 


ir  TUU  WA 

Well 


IP  YOU  WANT  A  MACHINE  FOR 

DRILLING  OR 
PROSPECTING 

with  either  Rope  or  Pipe  Tools,  write  to  us  de¬ 
scribing  your  work,  stating  depth  of  wells  and 
size  of  Bits  or  Drills  you  want.  Our  machines  are 
the  latest  and  most  durable,  and  the  greatest 
money  earners  ever  made  I  Results  guaranteed. 

LOOMIS  MACHIHE  CO.,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


ANTI-RUST  FENCE 


Wb  mail  samples  for 
-  testing  and  deliver  goods 
FKKK  of  charge  any¬ 
where.  Ask  for  catalog  T. 

SENECA  WIRE  &  MFG  CO. 
FOSTORIA,  OHIO. 


AMPLE 


t  p.A  ,r 

Every  wire— 

both  strand  and  stay— No.  9  gauge,  ^ 

Thickly  galvanized.  Best  grade  steel.  We  mail  free  sample  for  inspec¬ 
tion  and  test.  A  more  substantial,  stock -resisting,  time-defying  fence 
was  never  stapled  to  posts.  We  pay  freight  on  40  rods.  Write  for  book 

showing  110  styles*  Brown  Fence &  Wire  Co.  Cleveland,  O. 


I6To35cts; 

PER  ROD 
DELIVERED 


POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY 


r"T7"T 

— — f— OArt 

— f  - 

Creator  Strength, 
Practical  Elasticity, 
Heavier  Calvanlzing, 
Firmer,  Smoother  Weave. 


jt  w  iic  uas  uuuoib  me  rensiie  strengtn  or  common  rence  wire  of  the  same  size; 
is  coiled  under  high  tension  and  holds  its  coiled  shape;  carries  a  heavier  coating  of 
galvanizing,  and  is  woven  in  a  more  practical  manner— continuous  cross  bars  firmly 
wrapped  and  over-wrapped  around  every  horizontal  clear  across  the  fence.  It  lasts. 
Write  for  evidences  of  superiority. 

Pagg^Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  71,  Adrian,Mich. 


NEW 


ROOFING  and  SIDING,  SI.  75  per  tOO  SQ. 

FIRE,  WATER  AND  LIGHTNING  PROOF 


.  .  M*ul,roofin*sarh  »«  W"  otter  is  far  .uperlor  to  any  other  kind.  It  Is  easier  to  lay,  lasts  longer 
and  cost.  less.  No  .xpenence  necessary  to  lay  it.  Just  an  ordinary  Hatchet  or  Hammer— the 
o#!m  i  ^  a"  *  1  toofing  at  $1,715  per  1°0  SQuaro  feet,  is  our  No.  15  Grade 

Semi-Hardened  8 tool,  painted  red  two  sides,  perfectly  flat.  inches  wide  by  24  inches  Ion*. 

this  Roofini8i,niRU8rtrHt(d  ;  l  V , k ° "."tf K*1  °r  8tandin*  8eam  costs  $1.85.  We  can  furnish 
Rr,,lrKn,i  *  a  n  a8a^°-i  ®"gtho  *OC  J?.?ro5‘luar«  additional.  W«  offer  Pressed 
Brick  Biding  and  Beaded  Ceiling  or  Siding  at  $!4.35  per  100  square  feet.  At  these  prices 

PAT  THE  FREIGHT  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST  OF  COLORADO 

except  Oklahoma.  Indian  Territory  and  Texas.  Price,  to  other  points  on  application. 

nniia?n?d  ZZal  #rder  f°r  ?.*  ?<i0Bre«,a«  Too  ">»r  need  to  cover  your  new  or  old 

?"l!dlJ “SpT1.1 »«  proven  it.  enduring  qualities.  Thousands  of  Barns.Hou.es,  Eesi- 
dences.  Poultry  Houses  and  Bailing,  of  every  kind  are  covered  with  this  superior 
T  guarantee  satisfaction.  Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  upon  receipt  of  the 

material  yon  do  not  find  It  all  we  represent  it  or  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  in  ever?  way.  Just  send 
the  material  back  at  our  expense,  and  wo  will  refund  the  purchase  price.  If  you  want  auirk  T 

l.  the  time  to  pl.ee  your  order.  Bend  os  diagram  of  the  Building  you  have  mco.;?  and  wawilf  inote’w^1! 

Freight  prepaid  price  on  such  Covering  a.  we  deem  best  suited  for  Jour  .urpo^e  '  W,H  ,a0t0  T°U  *  _ .  .  . . .  .  ^ 

"e.  Hs”r.sholdGnPoJ,C  and  evembTn^edeVo^thlVarm  nMn  th^Ho"™.*  "oHIci'G^HO^  P'pe^Fenc^  Plnmbmg.^a.h^Doo.r;, 


Fnrnlture. 


Cut  off  that  cough  with 


rant 


Jayne's  Expecto 

and  prevent  pneumonia^ 

bronchitis  and  consumption. 

The  world’s  Standard  Throat  and  Lung 
Medicine  for  75  years. 

Get  it  of  your  druggist  and  keep  it  always  ready  in  the  house. 
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YOUR 


RICH.  VALUABLE 
ARTICLES  GIVER 

FREE 

FOR 

S50.00 

IN  PROFIT 
SHARING 
CERTIFI¬ 
CATES. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO. 

CERTIFICA 

HAVE  DOUBLED 

.00 


IN  I4LUE 


your 


In  our  Profit  Sharing  Certificates  will  now  be  acc» 
in  full,  without  further  cost,  for  SIX  HANLj 
CHAIRS,  as  illustrated,  or  any  of  the  articles  ill 
ment,  or  you  can  now  exchange  $50.00  in  Prof 
choice  of  many  other  equally  valuable  articles,  sho 
- UNO  B 


■SHARING  BOOKLET  (mailed  fr 


tr 

» — . 

<— *  r  us  in  exchange 
DINING  ROOn 
C?  .  in  this  advertise- 
£3  ng  Certificates  for 
our  new  PROFIT 


$50.00  IN  PROFIT  SHARING  CERTIFK 

Iogues,  issued  during  1904  or  1905,  which  heretofore  reqrc. 
ment  of  these  catalogues  at  $100.00  each.  LOOK  AT  0% 
borrow  it,  look  at  the  last  16  pages,  see  the  many  articles  wq 
furnish  for  $50.00 — Chairs,  Tables,  Hcn'sSuits,  Couche^, 
in  furniture.  Every  article  you  see  marked  for  $100.0o  < 


CHAIRS 


4  now  entitles  you  toany  profit  sharing  article  of  mer- 
Cc>  D  chandise,  shown  in  our  No.  1 14  or  No.  1 15  big  cata¬ 
logues,  issued  during  1904  or  1905,  which  heretofore  reqecs  ,  )0.00,  and  which  arc  shown  in  the  Profit  Sharing  Depart- 


lf  you  1 

rly  furnished  for  $100.00  in  certificates  and  which  we  now 
hes,  Ciocks,  Guns,  Beds  and  many  other  beautiful  things 
rtificates,  we  will  now  furnish  for  $50.00  in  certificates. 


YOUR  CERTIFICATES  ARE  GOOD  a  during  (he  past  one  and  a  half  years, 

a  profit  sharing  certificate  was  sent  you  for  the  full  amount  of  every  purchase  you  made,  and  if  the  profit  sharing  certificates  you  are  now  holding 
amount  tons  much  as  $50.00,  you  can  exchange  them  now  for  any  of  the  articles  illustrated  in  this  advertisement,  or  for  your  choice  of 
the  many  valuable  'articles  shown  in  our  new,  free  Profit  Sharing  Booklet,  or  for  any  of  the  articles  shown  in  the  Profit  Sharing  De 
partment.  in  any  of  our  big  catalogues  (sent  out  during  1904-5).  which  are  ILsted  therein  for  $100.00  in  certificates.  If  you  are  now 
holding  less  than  $50.00  in  our  profit  sharing  certificates,  send  us  enough  more  orders  to  make  your  profit  sharing  certificates  amount  to 
850.00,  and  you  can  then  exchange  them  lor  your  choice  of  the  many  valuable  articles  we  offer. _ _ 


OUR  CUSTOMERS  SHARE  IN  THE  PROFITS  OF 

Hill}  DIIClEiiCQC  Any  customer  of  ours,  anyone  buying  goods 
UUn  uUOIElbOui  from  11s,  shares  In  our  profit  by  receiving 
free  of  any  cost  any  of  the  valuable  articles  we  give  free  when  you 
purchases  amount  to  $50.00  or  more.  Whenever  you  buy  goods  from 
us,  we  send  you  a  profit  sharing  certificate  showing  the  full  amount 
of  your  order,  and  when  you  have  received  certificates  amounting 
to  $50.00  or  more,  you  can  get  your  share  of  our  profit  immediately. 
Our  profit  sharing  plan  has  enabled  us  to  still  further  reduce  our  selling 
prices  by  reason  of  the  increased  sales  it  has  made.  You  share  in  our 
profit  and  we  can  guarantee  to  you  a  big  saving  on  every  order  you  send 
ns.  We  guarantee  our  prices  are  very  much  lower  than  retail  prices, 
much  lower  than  the  prices  asked  by  other  dealers  or  catalogue  houses. 
If  you  have  never  sent  us  orders,  order  goods  from  us  from  time  to  time, 
as  needed,  and  when  your  orders  have  amounted  to  S50.00,  you  will  then 
have  received  $50.00  m  profit  sharing  certificates,  which  you  can  exchange 
for  vour  choice  of  many  valuable  articles.  If  you  have  our  big  catalogue 
No  T 14  or  No.  115,  use  the  big  catalogue  you  have.  If  you  haven’t  a  big 
catalogue  of  ours,  borrow  one  from  your  neighbor,  or,  if  there  Isn't  one  of 
our  big  catalogues  handy  in  your  neighborhood,  then  write  for  the  big 
book.  It  is  free  for  the  asking.  To  get  it,  on  a  postal  card  or  in  a 
letter  simply  say :  “Send  me  your  big  catalogue  free,”  and  it  will  go  to 
you  by  return  mail,  postpaid,  free. 

ORDER  FROM  ORE  OF  OUR  BIG  CATALOGUES 

wherever  you  may  find  it,  your  own,  your  neighbor's,  or  one  you  send 
for,  and  when  your  orders,  past  and  future,  have  amounted  to  $50.00 
or  more,  you  can  then  have  your  choice  of  the  many  valuable 
articles  offered,  your  own  selection.  Select  from  any  big  catalogue  of 
ours  in  your  neighborhood  any  article  in  the  Profit  Sharing  Department 
that  we  heretofore  gave  for  8100.00  in  certificates,  or  any  of  the  valu¬ 
able  articles  shown  in  our  new.  free  Profit  Sharing  Booklet,  which  we 
give  for  850.00,  send  us  your  certificates,  old  or  new,  or  both — they 
are  all  equally  good — and  the  article  you  select  will  be  sent  to  you 
free  Of  any  cost.  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS  in  valuable  merchandise 
— a  big  share  of  a!l  our  profits — goes  back  to  our  customers  at  once. 
Nearly  double  the  amount  we  originally  promised. 

OUR  TOTAL  SALES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1905 
EXCEED  FORTY  MILLION  DOLLARS  ($40,000, 


and  now  we  give  back  voluntarily  (unsolicited)  a’  big  part 
UUW/i  of  all  our  year’s  profit  by  accepting  every  outstanding  profit 
sharing  certificate  in  full  on  our  new,  liberal  $50.00  reward  basis;  vastly 
more  valuable  articles  throughout. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  LOWER  THAN  EVER  BEFORE, 

but  little  more  than  one-half  the  prices  charged  by  retail  dealers,  very 
much  lower  than  any  other  catalogue  house.  We  are  now  located  in 

PROFIT  SHARING  BOOKLET 

MAI3  Cm  C&CC  We  have  just  issued  a 
mAlLLM  rnCCi  new  Special  Profit  Shar¬ 
ing  Booklet,  Illustrating  and  describing  the  many 
valuable  articles  which  we  give  in  exchange  for 
$50.00,  also  the  great  number  of  still  more  valuable 
articles  we  give  in  exchange  for  certificates 
arnountingto  $60.00,  $75.00,S100.00and  upwards. 

This  new  booklet  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  by 
mail,  postpaid,  on  application.  |Whether  you  hold 
certificates  of  ours  or  not,  if  you  would  like 
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any  other  catalogue  house  in  the  United  States,  and  you  get  back  n  big 
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in  the  profit  sharing  pages  of  our  1904  or  1905  big  catalogues. 
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A  FEW  OF  THE  MANY  OTHER  VALUABLE  ARTICLES  WE  NOW  GIVE  FREE  IN  EXCHANGE  FOR  $50.00  IN  PROFIT 
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in  a  beautiful  lease,  given  FREE  in  exchange 
for  850.00  in  profit  sharing  certificates. 


This  handsome  12-gauge,  automatic  shell  ejecting, 
breech  loading  shotgun,  given  FREE  for  $50.00 
in  PROFIT  SHARING  CERTIFICATES. 
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our  latest;and  most  complete  list  of  profit  sharing 
articles,  in  a  letter  or  on  a  postal  card  simply 
say;  “Send  me  your  new  Profit  Sharing  Booklet, 
and  the  booklet  will  go  to  you  by  return  mail 
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PAGE©  GENERAL  CATALOGUE, 

BOOK  NO.  115,  FREE  FOR  THE 

AQlf  EM£2  While  our  latest  big  general  cata- 
logue  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
by  mail,  free,  on  application,  and  to  get  it,  It  is 
only  necessary  on  a  postal  card  or  in  a  letter  to 
say:  "Send  me  your  big  catalogue,”  and  the 
big  book  will  go  to  you  by  return  mail,  postpaid, 
free,  with  our  compliments,  as  a  mat  ter  of  neces¬ 
sary  economy  to  our  very  low  price  making,  we 
especially  urge,  if  you  have  a  big  catalogue  that 
you  have  received  within  the  last  year,  that  you 
use  the  big  book  you  have  for  sending  us  orders, 
or,  if  it  is  convenient  for  you  to  use  your  neigh¬ 
bor’s  big  catalogue  use  your  neighbor's:  other¬ 
wise  write  us  for  the  latest  big  book,  and  it  will 
go  to  you  free.  If  you  have  profit  sharing  cer¬ 
tificates  amounting  to  $50.00  or  more,  we  espe¬ 
cially  urge  that  you  select  one  of  the  articles 
shown  in  the  catalogue  you  have,  which  we 
heretofore  furnished  for  8100.00  In  certificates. 

We  will  hereafter  give  you  any  one  of  these 
articles  In  exchange  for  $50.00  in  certificates. 
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cases.  richly  carved  special  dining  room  sets, 
chiffoniers,  wardrobes,  etc.,  for  profit  sharing 
certificates  amounting  to  from  S50.00  to  $100.00 
and  upwards.  Select  one  of  the  articles  shown 
in  this  advertisement,  or  select  one  of  the  $100.00 
articles  shown  in  the  catalogue  you  have,  which 
we  now  furnish  for  850.00,  or  write  for  our  free 
Profit  Sharing  Booklet,  and  make  your  selection 
from  our  latest  booh  of  profit  sharing  articles. 

START  YOUR  ORQERS  TO  US  AT 

«  y  n  c  Do  not  delay.  If  you  already  have  a 
URuCi  few  dollars  in  our  profit  sharing  cer¬ 
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one  of  our  big  catalogues  in  your  neighborhood, 
start  vour  orders  to  us-  your  certificates  will  soon 
amount  to  850.00  or  more,  and  entitle  you  to  your 
choice  of  the  valuable  articles  we  give.  They  go 
to  you  free  of  any  cost.  Do  not  order  a  single 
thing  at  home  or  elsewhere ;  think  of  us,  our  liberal 

profit  sharing  articles,  consider  the  amount  of  ,  ,  ,  ....  . 

certificates  vou  already  have  before  you  buy  anything  anywhere,  either  In  groceries,  clothing,  dry  goods, 
hardware,  anything  that  you  need  in  the  home,  on  the  farm,  in  the  shop,  "*  — 

Buy  everything  of  every  kind  you  need  from  us, 
dollar  elsewhere,  see  how  much  money  we 
the  cost)  and  then  see  how  quickly 
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given  FREE  for  $50.00  in 
profit  sharing  cer¬ 
tificates. 


This  handsome  white  enameled  iron  bed  given 
FREE  in  exchange  for  $50.00  in  profit 
sharing  certificates. 


This  handsome  overstuffed,  full  spring,  fringe 
trimmed  couch  given  FREE  In  exchange  for 

$50.00  in  profit  sharing  certificates. 


This  handsome 
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lamp  given  Free 
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$50.00  in  profit 
sharing  certifi¬ 
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in  profit  sharing 
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This  handsome,  overstuffed, 
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FREE  for  $50.00  in  profit 
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NEW  AND  VALUABLE  ARTICLES  SHOWN  IN  OUR  NEW  PROFIT  SHARING  BOOKLET. 


in  the  shop,  store  or  elsewhere. 
Look  at  our  catalogue  before  you  spend  one 
can  save  you  (we  guarantee  to  save  you  a  big  part  of 
_  _  _  your  certificates  will  amount  to  850.00  or  more,  how  very 

soon  you  will  get  your  share  of  the  profit  by  selecting  the  article  you  want. 

BV  TUIC  I  ED  CD  f.  I  flEECD  DOUBLING  ‘IE  VALUE  OF  HOST  OF  OUR  PROFIT  SHAR- 
BY  ItllD  LlBtHAL  urrtrii  ING  CERTIFICATES,  making  every  outstanding  certificate  as 
cood  as  the  best  accepting  every  certificate  we  have  issued  in  exchange  for  any  article  whether  $50.00  or 
more  we  hone  and  expect  within  the  next  thirty  days,  to  receive  more  orders  from  nearly  every  big 
wtalogue  we>ha\'e  sent>out'during  the  last  twelve  or  eighteen  months.  Do  not  delay  to  first  write  for  a 
bigcatalogue.  Hunt  up  your  old  catalogue.  If  you  haven’t  one,  hunt  up  your  neighbor's.  You  will 
find  them  in  everv  neighborhood.  Remember,  if  our  prices  have  been  reduced,  we  will  return  the  dif¬ 
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of  your  certificates.  We  now  double  the  value  of  your  certificates:  we  want  you  to  at  once  double  the 
amount  of  certificates  you  hold;  we  want  you  to  share  in  the  profits  of  our  business.  We  want  your  trade, 
we  want  it  all,  but  if  we  cannot  have  every  dollar  of  your  business,  we  will  be  thankful  for  any  that  you 
will  send  us,  and  you  can  now  share  in  our  profits  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  your  purchases  twofold. 

PLEASE  TELL  ALL  YOUR  NEIGHBORS  ABOUT  THIS.  theirold  catalogues, 

tell  them  to  hunt  up  their  neighbors’  catalogues.  With  this  liberal  offer  extended  we  hope  every  cata¬ 
logue  out  will  do  service.  If  you  haven’t  a  catalogue,  if  you  cannot  get  a  neighbor's  catalogue,  write  for 
the  big  book,  it  is  free  for  the  asking.  If  you  have  an  old  book,  and  want  to  see  all  our  profit  sharing 
articles,  write  for  the  free  Profit  Sharing  Booklet.  It  is  also  free  for  the  asking. 
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SOME  SUGGESTIONS  ABOUT  COWS . 

Comfort  and  Cow  Feed. 

WINTER  SHELTER. — The  season  has  arrived  when 
the  dairyman  must  devote  more  time  and  thought  to 
the  care  of  his  cows.  The  first  essential,  perhaps,  is 
comfortable  quarters.  In  the  Middle  West  some  dairy¬ 
men  consider  a  barbed  wire  fence  adequate  shelter. 
Where  timber  is  more  plentiful  most  dairymen  provide 
some  sort  of  shelter.  How  varied  are  men’s  ideas  in 
regard  to  what  kind  of  shelter  cows  need!  Some  think 
a  stable  sided  with  matched  lumber  and  ceiled  none 
too  good,  while  others  seem  to  consider  a  frame  about 
all  that  is  necessary.  How  often  may  be  found  great 
heaps  of  snow  in  the  cow  stable !  Bodily  heat  must 
be  maintained,  and  those  who  have  tried  it  know  that 
lumber  is  cheaper  than  feed,  and  at  the  same  time 
affords  greater  comfort.  If  one  cannot  afford  to  buy 
material  with  which  to  reside  and  ceil  the  stable,  or 
even  to  batten  the  cracks  in  the  old  siding,  he  certainly 
can  nail  strips  a  few  inches  apart  upon  the 
inside  of  the  studdings  and  fill  the  space 
thus  formed  with  straw.  This  will  make 
a  stable  very  comfortable  in  zero  weather. 

Don’t  be  afraid  of  getting  the  stable  too 
warm.  While  talking  last  Fall  with  a 
farmer  who  contemplated  fitting  up  a 
part  of  his  barn  for  cows,  the  writer  sug¬ 
gested  that,  with  the  ship-lapped  siding 
and  good  tight  ceiling  boards,  a  good, 
warm  stable  could  be  made.  The  farmer 
thought  this  would  make  the  stable  en¬ 
tirely  too  warm.  When  asked  why,  he 
told  of  a,  neighbor  whose  stables  were  en¬ 
closed  by  a  single  thickness  of  well- 
matched  siding,  and  when  the  doors  were 
opened  on  a  cold  Winter  morning  “steam 
would  just  roll  out.”  This  leads  us  to  a 
very  important  subject;  one  that  should 
receive  more  consideration  from  the  stock 
owner,  that  is,  ventilation.  Many  dairy¬ 
men  put  up  expensive  buildings,  being 
careful  to  have  them  warm,  and  when 
Winter  comes  and  it  is  time  to  close  the 
stables  tightly,  they  find,  or  think  they 
do,  that  they  have  overdone  matters.  How 
often  do  we  see  these  so-called,  too-warm 
stables  pouring  forth  great  clouds  of 
“steam”  from  the  open  windows.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  it  is  wellnigh  im¬ 
possible  to  make  a  stable  uncomfortably 
warm  when  properly  ventilated.  One  fre¬ 
quently  sees  cows  coming  from  one  of 
these  window-ventilated  stables  with  their 
backs  covered  with  frost,  or  what  soon 
becomes  frost.  If  one  must  use  the  window  system  of 
ventilation,  it  is  cheaper  and  better  to  utilize  the  cracks 
in  the  siding  and  save  the  expense  of  the  windows. 

MILK-MAKING  RATIONS.— Having  provided  suit¬ 
able  shelter  for  his  cows  the  dairyman  should  turn  his 
attention  to  properly  feeding  them.  I  was  about  to 
say  he  should  do  this  scientifically,  but  if  I  put  it  that 
way  I  fear  I  must  qualify  the  statement.  So  many  are 
prejudiced  against  anything  about  which  they  imagine 
they  detect  the  earmarks  of  science.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  we  take  into  consideration  some  of 
the  awful  documents  sent  out  by  our  scientific  friends. 
The  jaw-breaking  terms  they  employ  are  about  as  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  average  person  to  digest  as  the  much  ma¬ 
ligned  “breakfast  foods.”  But  what  is  science?  Briefly 
stated,  it  is  classified  knowledge.  To  do  anything 
scientifically,  then,  means  simply  to  do  it  intelligently. 
That  is  just  what  the  dairyman  must  do  to  get  best 
results.  The  writer  is  satisfied  that  many  of  our  suc¬ 
cessful  dairymen  employ  more  science  in  feeding  their 
cows  than  some  of  the  so-called  scientists.  The  suc¬ 


cessful  feeder  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  each  indivi¬ 
dual  cow’s  needs,  while  the  “scientific  feeder’s”  knowl¬ 
edge  is  often  confined  to  feeding  tables.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  trying  to  belittle  the  work  being 
done  by  our  agricultural  colleges,  as  I  believe  they  are 
doing  a  grand  work  for  the  farmer  and  dairyman. 
When  we  pick  up  some  of  the  bulletins  sent  out,  and 
try  to  read  them,  we  are  not  long  in  discovering  why 
so  much  prejudice  exists  against  their  authors  and  the 
institutions  they  represent.  That  a  farmer  (this  in¬ 
cludes  the  dairyman)  could  learn  things  at  the  agricul¬ 
tural  college,  which,  added  to  his  practical  knowledge 
of  his  business,  would  prove  of  incalculable  value  to  him, 
there  is  no  question.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of 
these  same  farmers  could  give  undoubtedly  some  point¬ 
ers  to  their  college  friends,  that  would  prove  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  them. 

BALANCING  THE  FEED.— We  are  told  we  must 
feed  a  balanced  ration.  What  is  a  balanced  ration? 
Scientists  tell  us  that  a  cow  of  a  certain  weight,  giving 


PERCHERON  COLT  “MACK,”  RAISED  ON  COW’S  MILK.  Fig.  18.  See  Page  49. 


yield  the  greatest  returns,  cost  considered.  Often  the 
increased  yield  will  not  pay  for  the  extra  feed.  A  case 
in  point.  Last  season  a  neighbor  was  milking  eight 
cows  while  we  were  milking  11.  His  cows  were  pro¬ 
ducing  nearly  as  much  milk  as  ours.  In  order  to  outdo 
us  he  began  fairly  to  cram  his  cows  with  ground  corn 
and  oats.  With  the  high  price  of  the  grains  mentioned, 
and  milk  at  60  cents  per  100,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
he  paid  dearly  for  the  glory  he  got  out  of  making  such 
a  “record.”  This  man  was  getting  as  much  or  more 
milk  from  eight  cows  as  his  neighbor  was  from  11,  and 
that  was  all  he  knew  about  it,  for  he  never  stopped  to 
consider  how  much  the  extra  milk  cost  him. 

A  FEEDING  EXPERIMENT— The  writer  once  de¬ 
termined  to  feed  a  herd  of  cows  a  well-balanced  ration, 
consisting  of  the  prescribed  amount  of  grain  to  produce 
the  maximum  yield.  Accordingly  bran  was  purchased 
as  the  most  available  feed  to  increase  the  milk-producing 
properties  of  the  ration.  To  facilitate  the  work  of  feed¬ 
ing  a  measure  holding  an  average  feed  for  one  cow  was 
used.  This  measure  was  filled  scantily 
or  heaped  to  correspond  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
milk  each  cow  gave.  In  addition  to  the 
grain,  the  cows  were  given  all  the  clover 
and  Timothy  hay  night  and  morning,  and 
corn  stover  at  noon  they  would  eat  up 
clean.  The  grain  ration  was  increased 
until  the  herd  as  a  whole  had  ceased  to 
respond  further  to  the  increased  feed. 
Then  we  began  to  lessen  the  grain  allow¬ 
ance  to  see  what  we  could  learn  by  this. 
This  was  continued  until  the  experimental 
herd,  consisting  of  eight  cows,  was  get¬ 
ting  30  pounds  less  than  the  maximum 
feed  of  grain,  and  giving  22  pounds  less 
milk.  By  reducing  the  grain  allowance 
we  saved  33  cents’  worth  of  feed  and  lost 
about  15  cents’  worth  of  milk  per  day. 
This  means  a  saving  of  over  two  cents 
per  day  per  cow,  taking  the  average  of  the 
whole  herd.  In  reducing  the  grain  allow¬ 
ance  some  cows  began  to  shrink  in  milk 
yield  at  once,  while  others  did  not  shrink 
perceptibly  till  their  allowance  was  re¬ 
duced  nearly  50  per  cent.  These  cows 
had  just  been  purchased,  and  it  was  our 
aim  to  determine  just  how  much  grain 
each  cow  would  consume  with  profit. 
Strange  to  say,  some  of  the  best  cows 
could  not  profitably  be  fed  more  than  two 
or  three  pounds  of  grain,  while  others 
would  turn  to  good  account  five  to  eight 
pounds. 

COW  WISDOM. — We  learned  another 


a  certain  quantity  of  milk,  containing  so  much  butter 
fat,  must  have  a  ration  that  will  furnish  heat,  energy, 
muscle,  milk,  etc.,  in  the  proper  proportions.  If  too 
much  or  too  little  fat-forming  food,  for  example,  be 
given,  the  cow  will  either  gain  or  lose  in  flesh,  and  the 
food  is  said  to  be  not  a  balanced  ration.  To  enable  one 
to  prepare  a  balanced  ration  scientists  have  made  up 
tables  of  feeding  stuffs,  giving  their  chemical  analyses. 
With  the  tables  before  him  the  feeder  theoretically  can 
prepare  a  ration  containing  the  necessary  constituents 
to  supply  bone,  muscle,  fat,  milk  and  other  parts  of  the 
cow  in  just  the  right  proportions  to  keep  her  healthy, 
enable  her  to  produce  a  normal  flow  of  milk,  and  at  the 
same  time  neither  to  gain  nor  lose  in  weight.  How¬ 
ever,  theory  is  one  thing  and  practice  another.  That  a 
ration  prepared  from  such  tables  will  give  better  results 
than  the  average  hit-or-miss  (and  it  is  more  often 
miss)  ration  there  is  little  doubt.  But  whether  such  a 
ration  is  best  and  most  economical  is  quite  a  serious 
question,  one  that  each  feeder  must  determine  for  himself. 
The  practical  feeder’s  aim  is  to  give  the  feed  that  will 


thing  about  feeding  while  conducting  this  little  exper¬ 
iment,  and  that  was  that  a  cow  often  knows  more  about 
balancing  rations  than  the  feeder.  Given  her  choice  of  feed 
within  certain  limits,  a  cow  will  do  better  than  if  forced 
to  eat  what  the  feeder  sees  fit  to  give  her.  In  a  general 
way,  a  “raw-boned”  cow  will  use  to  advantage  more 
fat-forming  foods  than  a  smoother  animal.  This  fact 
(it  seems  a  fact  to  the  writer)  leads  me  to  ask  those 
who  are  in  a  position  to  know  or  to  learn  by  investiga¬ 
tion  whether  every  cow  makes  the  same  use  of  her 
feed  up  to  a  certain  limit?  That  is,  if  two  cows  are 
each  fed  a  certain  quantity  of  feed,  containing,  for 
example,  10  pounds  of  heat-forming  material,  will  each 
cow  use  it,  so  to  speak,  for  that  purpose',  and  for  no 
other?  Scientists  tell  us  that  a  cow  giving  a  certain 
quantity  of  milk  must  be  fed  a  ration  containing  ap¬ 
proximately  2 Vi  pounds  of  protein.  Yet  are  there  not 
cows  producing  this  quantity  of  milk,  and  of  the  same 
quality,  from  feed  which  the  chemist  tells  us  contains 
less  than  half  the  above  quantity  of  protein?  If  the 
scientist  is  correct,'  who  can  explain  how  a  cow  can 
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produce  as  much  milk  as  some  seem  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing,  upon  a  little  grain  and  roughage,  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  corn  stover?  j.  i>.  prickett. 

Arizona. 


UTTER  AND  MANURE  CARRIERS. 

Devices  are  now  made  for  carrying  manure  out  of  stables 
or  carrying  bedding,  silage  or  feed.  A  steel  track  is  put 
where  desired,  and  a  car  runs  on  wheels  over  the  track. 
This  system  is  in  use  in  many  large  barns. 

I  put  a  carrier  in  my  farm  barn  November,  1904,  and 
have  used  it  with  entire  satisfaction.  The  tenant  will 


“THERE'S  NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME.”  Fig.  19. 


take  out  the  droppings  from  45  cows  with  perfect  ease 
in  two  pans  full  each  day  during  the  Winter  period. 
During  the  Summer  months  it  is  very  convenient  when 
the  litter  is  thin ;  you  can  lower  your  pan  and  no  slop¬ 
ping  of  the  soft  litter.  I  carried  the  track  out  200  feet 
from  stable,  and  track  is  at  a  height  at  and  near  the 
outer  end,  so  the  litter  can  be  dumped  into  a  wagon  or 
sleigh.  My  barn  was  arranged  to  drive  through  the  sta¬ 
ble  and  shovel  the  droppings  on  wagon  or  sleigh.  A 
boy  can  push  the  carrier  full  of  litter  easier  than  a  man 
can  push  a  wheelbarrow.  The  carrier  can  be  put  up  by 
any  ordinary  man.  My  stable  being  only  six  feet  three 
inches  in  the  clear  shows  that  it  can  be  used  in  any 
ordinary  stable.  c.  A.  case. 

New  York. 

We  have  had  the  Climax  carrier  in  practical  use  for 
two  years,  and  its  work  is  very  satisfactory.  We  can 
clean  our  stables  in  one-half  the  time  and  with  much 
less  than  half  the  hard  drudgery  with  wheelbarrow,  and 
carry  the  manure  to  covered  barnyard  and  dump  it  either 
in  the  manure  spreader  or  on  the  ground,  as  we  may 
desire.  As  to  the  system,  it  is  very  simple,  and  the  car¬ 
rier  and  its  parts  are  very  strong.  There  is  an  overhead 
steel  truck  hung  up  to  the  sleepers  of  the  floor  with 
heavy  hanger  hooks.  The  car  is  placed  on  this  track 
and  a  galvanized  box  or  pan  (that  holds  about  20 
bushels)  is  attached  to  the  car  by  chains,  sufficiently 
long  to  let  the  pan  down  to  stable  floor  or  as  low  as 
you  may  desire.  The  car  is  pushed  along  on  track  as 
the  manure  is  shoveled  into  pan  from  the  manure 
trenches  (this  pan  is  water-tight  and  will  not  soil  the 
floor  by  leaking).  When  pan  is  full  it  is  raised  to  any 
desired  height  by  an  endless  winding  chain,  and  the  car 
is  run  to  wherever  the  track  may  lead,  and  by  pulling 
the  trip  by  small  rope  or  hand  the  pan  will  turn  upside 
down  and  empty  >’ts  contents  as  stated,  either  into 
spreader,  wagon,  sled  or  on  the  ground. 

Ohio.  T.  L.  MILLER. 

We  have  used  a  litter  carrier  for  about  18  months. 
We  use  it  solely  for  carrying  out  the  manure  from  our 
stable  of  GO  cows.  With  us  it  is  an  unqualified  success, 
and  we  would  not  think  of  getting  along  without  some¬ 
thing  of  its  kind  in  our  work.  About  40  head  of  our 
cows  face  each  other  in  one  barn,  and  20  more  stand  in 
a  wing  at  right  angles  to  the  main  barn.  This  neces¬ 
sitates  a  number  of  curves  and  a  switch.  These  are 
very  satisfactorily  arranged  and  cause  little  delay  and  no 
trouble.  The  manure  is  carried  about  12  rods  to  the 
manure  pile  for  storing.  We  run  about  five  rods  from 
one  building  to  another  on  a  bridge  of  two  iron  rods 
that  are  braced  with  upright  timbers.  The  other  seven 
rods  of  track  is  fastened  on  brackets  on  the  side  of  a 
building.  In  our  school  most  of  the  work  on  the  1,000- 
acre  farm  is  done  by  the  students,  of  whom  we  have 
400.  Two  boys  are  assigned  the  work  of  keeping  the 
stables  clean.  These  two  men,  with  the  litter  carrier, 
clean  out  all  the  manure  in  just  about  45  minutes. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  stable  is  clean  and  the 
manure  is  12  rods  from  the  cow  stable,  we  realize  the 
advantage  of  the  litter  carrier.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  the  litter  carrier  has  come  to  stay,  and  anyone 
who  has  once  used  it  will  not  be  without  it  if  conditions 
are  such  that  it  can  be  used.  h.  hayward. 

Massachusetts. 

We  are  now  using  the  litter  carrier  to  take  the  manure 
from  the  stables  and  carry  it  out  into  the  yard,  25  feet 
from  the  door.  We  are  able  to  take  the  manure  from 
10  cows  for  one  day  out  at  a  load,  and  as  the  track 
passes  near  our  straw,  bring  back  sufficient  bedding  to 
bed  the  10  cows  for  one  day.  To  do  the  same  work  with 


a  wheelbarrow  and  fork  would  require  three  trips  out 
with  the  load  and  four  or  five  back  with  the  bedding  for 
every  10  cows  in  stable.  Our  stables  are  cleaned  and 
the  litter  dumped  directly  on  to  the  wagon  and  taken  to 
the  field,  thus  relieving  the  most  disagreeable  part  of 
the  dairy  work.  Our  stableman  does  not  look  upon  im¬ 
provements  with  a  favorable  eye,  and.  did  not  think  “the 
thing  would  be  ahead  of  wheeling  out  the  manure,”  and 
“would  bring  in  straw  as  quick  by  hand.”  The  first 
morning  he  used  it  he  said  it  would  pay  for  itself  in 
one  Winter,  and  later  the  “neatest  thing  on  the  farm,” 
dropping  the  litter  just  where  needed.”  I  think  he  was 
right  about  its  paying  for  itself  in  one  Winter,  as  the 
work  could  be  done  with  one  less  man  if  desired  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  him,  or  he  could  be  employed  at  something 
else.  Our  14-year-old  boy  cleaned  the  stables  with  it 
one  morning  when  we  were  hurried  for  time,  and 
thought  it  was  only  fun.  As  to  the  disadvantages,  we 
have  not  found  any  in  our  machine.  I  have  not  used 
it  for  carrying  feed,  as  our  stables  at  present  are  not 
conveniently  arranged’  for  that,  but  where  it  could  be 
used  it  would  be  a  great  labor  saver  in  handling  silage. 

Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  w.  a.  a. 


TREATMENT  FOR  PEAR  ORCHARD. 

We  have  a  Kieffer  pear  orchard  just  beginning  to  bear, 
and  the  trees  have  made  so  much  growth  that  profitable 
cropping  is  about  at  an  end.  The  soil  is  a  light,  sandy  loam. 
It  has  been  regularly  manured  broadcast  with  horse  manure 
and  planted  to  corn  and  kept  well  cultivated,  except  about 
two  years,  when  it  was  planted  to  potatoes,  and  then  it  was 
treated  with  a  phosphate  composed  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
muriate  of  potash,  bone  and  phosphate  rock,  about  1,800 
pounds  to  the  acre.  I  now  wish  to  know  the  best  course  to 
follow  in  order  to  do  best  by  the  orchard  and  get  a  large 
crop  of  fruit.  It  was  in  corn  this  last  year,  and  manured 
broadcast  with  horse  manure.  Would  it  do  to  plow  in 
Spring  and  sow  to  Soy  beans,  and  cut  beans  for  hay :  then 
plow  stubble  and  keep  worked  till  last  of  August,  and  sow 
clover  to  remain  over  Winter?  Can  I  do  this  with  any 


profit  and  not  hurt  the  crop  of  fruit?  What  fertilizer  shall 
I  use,  and  how  much  per  acre?  We  board  horses,  and  1 
notice  you  recommended  Soy  beans  as  making  good  horse 
hay.  If  so,  when  do  you  sow  them  and  how  and  when  are 
they  ready  to  cut  for  hay?  c.  w. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

flhe  orchard  has  had  too  much  nitrogenous  manure. 
I  would  give  it  clean  culture  until  August,  then  sow 
Crimson  clover  for  a  Winter  cover.  No  manure  what¬ 
ever  this  season.  If  tops  are  thick,  thin  them  out,  and 
also  cut  back  the  ranker  growth.  Soy  beans  make  good 
hay — but  I  would  not  grow  them  in  a  bearing  orchard. 

Delaware.  e.  g.  p. 

1  he  Kieffer  orchard  of  C.  W.  is  being  pampered  to 
destruction.  Blight  will  soon  appear;  Kieffer  and  Le 
Conte  are  the  lazy,  poor  man’s  pears,  as  they  will  not 
stand  good  manuring  and  much  cultivation.  Let  C.  W. 
seed  down  to  clover  and  get  his  orchard  in  grass  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  he  may  be  thankful  if  it  is  not  too 
late,  and  he  avoids  the  blight.  e.  p.eekman. 

New  Jersey. 

We  think  for  a  profitable  Kieffer  pear  orchard  your 
reader  has  done  too  much  phosphating  and  manuring. 
He  has  put  too  much  growth  on  his  trees,  making  them 
tall  and  weeping.  We  find  a  Kieffer  tree  wants  but 
little  manuring  and  cultivating.  They  do  well  planted 
down  a  fence  or  hedgerow  or  around  a  poultry  yard. 
We  would  advise  plowing  in  Spring  and  harrowing 
once  or  twice,  just  enough  to  keep  weeds  and  grass 
under,  or  else  sow  Red  clover  and  allow  to  remain  for 
two  or  three  years.  We  know  but  little  of  Soy  Beans. 
Our  experience  in  growing  for  hay  is  that  it  made  it  too 
coarse.  We  always  sow  the  cow  pea. 

Delaware.  j.  j.  Ross  &  son. 

I  think  the  ground  this  orchard  is  planted  on  is  rich 
enough  without  any  further  manuring  of  any  kind  to 
grow  at  least  three  crops  of  Kieffer  pears.  The  owner  of 
this  orchard  should  certainly  know  that  he  cannot  expect 
to  get  a  crop  of  grain,  potatoes  or  hay,  and  a  crop  of  pears 
too.  I  would  plow  it  in  the  Spring  as  soon  as  the 
ground  settled,  and  before  the  buds  put  out.  I  would 
harrow  it  over,  working  both  ways  between  the  trees 


about  the  first  of  May,  and  then  sow  Red  clover  seed, 
about  four  to  five  quarts  to  the  acre.  The  next  Spring 
I  would  plow  the  clover  under.  I  have  one  Kieffer 
pear  orchard  18  years  old ;  this  is  all  the  fertilizer  it  has 
had,  with  the  exception  that  I  let  the  sheep  run  in  the 
orchard  after  the  pears  are  picked  all  through  the  Win¬ 
ter.  I  know  by  experience  very  little  about  cow  peas 
and  Scarlet  clover.  Our  Kieffers  bore  pears  last  year; 
we  picked  25,188  five-eighths  baskets.  Yet  we  use  no 
fertilizer  of  any  kind  except  what  I  have  stated.  As  to 
the  Soy  bean,  I  sowed  some  a  few  years  ago  with  a 
grain  drill ;  stopped  up  the  spouts  so  as  to  let  every 
third  spout  sow  the  beans.  I  had  five  or  six  acres; 
they  did  finely.  I  cut  them  for  hay.  They  were  sown 
the  last  of  May,  cut  the  latter  part  of  August ;  they 
made  a  fine  lot;  hogs,  cattle  and  sheep  were  very  fond 
of  it.  Horses  eat  it  very  well,  but  not  so  greedily  as 
the  cattle  and  sheep.  A  great  many  people  visit  our 
State  who  never  stop  in  our  part  of  Delaware.  No  man 
has  ever  seen  Delaware  who  has  not  ridden  over  and 
passe'd  through  Saint  George’s  Hundred,  not  merely  on 
the  train.  We  have  plenty  of  farmers  who  raise  from 
2,000  to  5,000  bushels  of  wheat,  from  3,000  to  7,000 
bushels  corn,  besides  hay,  potatoes,  asparagus  and  other 
crops.  We  liaVe  many  large  dairies,  a  number  of  cream¬ 
eries,  three  corn  canneries  that  contract  for  1,200  to 
1,500  acres  of  sweet  corn  per  year. 

Delaware.  james  t.  shallcross. 


ADVERTISING  THE  BUSINESS  HEN . 

The  picture  at  Fig.  21  shows  the  signboard  of  F.  W. 
Humphrey,  a  Connecticut  farmer  who  helps  the  business 
hen  do  business.  He  keeps  about  350  White  Leghorns, 
of  which  200  are  pullets,  the  remainder  one  and  two 
years  old.  Last  year,  even  with  grain  at  high  prices, 
these  Leghorns  cleared  $1.25  per  hen  above  expenses. 
Mr.  Humphreys  put  up  his  roadside  sign,  and  it  has 
proved  quite  a  novelty.  This  is  what  he  says : 

“Yes,  it  has  helped  me  sell  a  good  many  eggs,  both 
for  hatching  and  for  household  use.  It  is  in  a  very 
favorable  position  to  catch  the  public  eye.  The  Bridge¬ 
port  and  Shelton  trolley  line  passes  within  a  few  feet 
of  it,  and  as  the  cars  slow  down  for  a  switch  the  pas¬ 
sengers  get  a  chance  to  read  it.  The  road  on  which  I 
live  follows  the  Housatonic  River,  and  is  a  favorite 
carriage  and  automobile  drive.  This  gives  the  “business 
hen”  a  further  chance  to  advertise  her  product.  The 
sign  does  more  than  sell  eggs,  for  those  who  come  to 
the  house  see  my  beehives  and  usually  ask  for  honey. 
If  in  need  of  vegetables  they  take  along  some  sweet 
corn,  beans,  onions,  squash,  cabbage  and  often  some 
fruit.  A  good  many  who  come  for  eggs  for  hatching 
are  men  who  work  in  the  factories.  They  have  a  small 
yard  and  like  to  keep  a  few  hens  to  lay  eggs  for  home 
use.  I  have  been  able  to  furnish  eggs  with  a  high  aver¬ 
age  of  fertility  this  last  season,  one  customer  reporting 
15  live  chicks  from  15  eggs.  My  last  hatch  with  the 
incubator  gave  9G  per  cent  of  fertile  eggs.  There  has 
been  a  large  demand  for  pullets  and  laying  hens  this 
Fall.  It  would  seem  as  though  a  great  many  were  go¬ 
ing  into  the  business.  But  the  majority  of  those  who 
expect  to  make  a  fortune  producing  eggs  fall  by  the 
wayside.  To  be  successful  one  must  have  a  love  for 


A  nEN  PARTNER  MAKES  GOOD.  Fig.  21. 


poultry,  a  little  more  than  the  patience  of  Job,  and  a 
favorable  location.” _ 

GATHERING  LEAVES. — Remove  alt  the  stitches  from  a 
bran  sack;  tack  two  strips  of  board  about  two  inches  wide  on 
two  parallel  sides  of  the  piece  of  bagging;  rake  up  a  pile 
of  leaves  large  enough,  at  least,  to  fill  a  sack  of  the  size 
used;  spread  the  bagging  over  the  pile  of  leaves  with  one 
strip  on  the  right-hand  side  and  the  other  strip  on  the  left- 
hand  side ;  press  the  strips  down  and  under  the  pile  of  leaves 
until  they  meet;  nearly  the  entire  pile  can  thus  be  secured 
at  one  time.  If  loops  or  hooks  are  fastened  to  the  ends 
of  the  strips,  they  can  be  fastened  together  and  the  leaves 
can  then  be  carried  nearly  as  well  as  in  a  bag.  s.  n.  c. 
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ABOUT  NEW  HARDY  ORANGES . 

While  it  is  true  that  the  officials  of  the  Government 
at  Washington  are  working  to  develop  varieties  of  the 
orange  that  will  prove  to  be  hardier  than  all  those  that 
have  been  previously  grown  in  this  or  any  other  coun¬ 
try,  and  have  already  originated  a  few  varieties  of  this 
character,  there  is  another  plant  breeder  who  has  been 
doing  the  same.  This  is  J.  L.  Normand,  Marksville, 
Louisiana.  He  has  been  quietly  working  away,  saying 
nothing  of  what  he  was  doing,  except  to  a  few  intimate 
friends.  It  was  my  privilege  to  spend  several  days,  re¬ 
cently.  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Normand,  looking  over  the 
various  things  of  a  horticultural  nature  which  he  has. 
and  among  them  his  Citrus  trees.  He  has  other  things 
in  the  way  of  fruits  and  ornamentals  that  I  may  men¬ 
tion  some  other  time,  but  it  is  of  his  cross-bred  oranges 
that  I  wish  to  speak  now.  Marksville  is  not  in  the 
Gulf  Coast  region  of  Louisiana,  where  the  climate  is 
usually  mild,  and  where  oranges  have  been  grown  with 
more  or  less  success  since  its  first  settlement  by  the 
Spaniards  and  French,  but  it  is  about  150  miles  north 
of  the  coast;  being  midway  and  on  a  direct  line  be¬ 
tween  New  Orleans  and  Shreveport.  It  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  cotton  belt  of  the  country,  and  above 
where  sugar  cane  is  grown  as  a  business.  Many  of 
the  more  northern  fruits,  such  as  the  peach  and  plum 
and  to  some  extent  the  apple,  are  grown  there.  The 
cold  spells  are  not  very  severe,  nor  of  long  duration 
there,  but  a  temperature  of  10  to  12  degrees  above  zero 
is  not  uncommon.  It  is  there  that  Mr.  Normand  is 
making  his  efforts  to  originate  varieties  of  the  orange 
that  will  be  sufficiently  hardy  safely  to  pass  the  Winters 
to  which  they  arc  subject,  and  if  there,  then  to  endure 
the  Winters  of  other  sections  equally  as  cold.  Although 
it  has  only  been  a  few  years  since  he  began  his  experi¬ 
ments  in  cross-breeding  the  oranges,  he  has  already 
succeeded  in  getting  several  varieties  that  give  promise 
of  being  very  valuable,  because  of  their  combined 
hardiness  of  tree  and  good  size  and  flavor  of  fruit. 

As  may  be  known  to  nearly  all  who  have  given  any 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  Citrus  fruits,  the  species 
known  as  Citrus  trifoliata  is  the  hardiest  of  ’all  the 
species  of  that  genus,  and  it  is  able  to  withstand  the 
Winters  as  far  north  as  Long  Island,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  is  perfectly  at  home  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  other  places  where  it  is  no  colder  than  there.  It 
is  this  species  that  Mr.  Normand  and  the  officials  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been 
experimenting  with  and  trying  so  to  combine  with  the 
sweet  oranges,  by  crossing,  that  some  of  the  progeny 
will  be  far  hardier  than  the  old  and  tender  varieties, 
and  yet  bear  delicious  fruit.  The  fruit  of  Citrus  tri¬ 
foliata  is  small,  acrid  to  the  taste  and  very  seedy.  The 
tree  is  very  small,  being  more  of  a  bush  than  a  tree, 
and  exceedingly  thorny;  which  peculiarly  fits  it  for 
making  hedges.  It  is  both  serviceable  as  a  fence  and  as 
an  ornamental.  The  leaves  are  dark,  shiny  green,  and 
the  flowers  arc  pure  white  and  very  frag¬ 
rant.  Air.  Normand  has  many  thousands 
of  the  young  plants  in  his  nursery,  which 
he  frequently  sells  for  the  above  purpose, 
principally.  He  has  so  far  used  this  hardy 
species  for  the  male  parent  of  his  crosses, 
which  I  understand  is  ^different  from  the 
plan  of  the  Government  experimenters,  in 
that  they  have  used  it  as  the  female  par¬ 
ent.  He  has  a  great  predominance  of  the 
appearance  of  the  sweet  oranges  in  his 
cross-bred  seedlings,  in  leaf,  fruit  and  ab¬ 
sence  of  thorns;  while  the  contrary  is  the 
rule  among  the  many  seedlings  of  the 
Government  crosses  that  I  have  seen  in 
the  trial  orchard  in  northern  Florida,  and 
to  some  extent  elsewhere. 

So  far,  Air.  Normand  has  not  fruited 
many  of  his  Citrus  crosses,  nor  has  he 
deemed  it  wise  to  give  but  few  of  them 
varietal  names.  He  has  sent  little  of  the 
stock  out  to  be  tested  by  experimenters, 
and  that  is  under  the  most  rigid  rule  of 
his  control,  and  he  has  none  of  it  for  sale. 

It  will  take  several  years  yet  to  determine 
the  hardiness  and  other  valuable  qualities 
that  they  will  probably  prove  to  possess. 

When  this  is  done  it  will  be  time  to  give  the  varieties 
out  to  the  public.  One  variety  he  has  given  the  name 
Carnegie,  (Fig.  20)  in  honor  of  the  man  who  has  shown 
a  disposition  to  use  a  part  of  his  wealth  in  furthering 
scientific  investigation.  It  is  a  cross  from  the  Boone, 
which  is  a  very  early  orange.  I  have  seen  the  original 
tree  of  Carnegie  and  others  that  have  been  budded 
from  it  at  Air.  Normand’s  place.  One  was  hanging 
full  of  fruit  that  was  fully  ripe  November  25,  1905. 
There  is  scarcely  any  resemblance  in  tree  or  leaf  to 
the  thorny,  trifoliate-leaved  parent;  nor  was  the  fruit 
like  the  little  bitter  oranges  that  are  borne  on  the  old 
stock.  The  oranges  averaged  over  two  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  were  of  good  flavor.  I  do  not  think  it  equal 
in  flavor  to  any  of  the  really  choice  oranges,  but  I 
have  eaten  many  that  were  sold  in  our  markets,  espe¬ 
cially  those  from  the  Mediterranean  countries,  that  were 


no  better,  and  in  some  cases  not  so  good.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  seed  in  this  orange,  which  is  not  desirable, 
and  this  is  true  of  many  that  we  buy.  Air.  Normand 
has  other  cross-bred  oranges  that  have  equal  hardiness 
with  the  Carnegie,  and  that  otherwise  give  indications 
of  valuable  traits,  and  which  may  prove  to  be  superior 
to  it  upon  further  trial.  In  the  meantime  we  who  are 
wishing  to  test  or  see  good  oranges  far  north  of  the 


KIEFFER  SEEDLING  FEAR.  NATURAL  SIZE.  Fig.  22. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  44. 

present  limit  of  successful  Citrus  culture  should  be 
patient  and  hopeful.  The  illustration  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  one  variety  which  Air.  Nor¬ 
mand  thinks  is  advisable  now  to  mention  publicly. 
Others  will,  doubtless,  soon  follow.  H.  E.  van  deman. 

PREPARATION  OF  LIME  AND  SULPHUR. 

How  Long  Should  If  Boil? 

I  have  been  following  with  great  interest  the  discussion 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  spraying,  particularly  the  different  ex¬ 
periences  with  the  lime  and  sulphur  mixture.  It  lias  oc¬ 
curred  to  me,  as  it  doubtless  has  to  many  others,  that  the 
varied  experiences  as  to  the  efficiency  of  this  spray  might 
he  in  some  measure  dependent  upon  the  length  of  time  of 
boiling,  and  upon  the  length  of  the  interval  between  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  spray  and  its  application.  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  anything  bearing  directly  upon  these  points  in  the 
publications  of  the  experiment  stations  or  the  Division  of 
Chemistry  at:  Washington.  Can  you  give  me  any  information 
on  these  two  points?  How  long  must  it  be  boiled?  Must 
it  be  applied  immediately  after  making?  This  last  point 
makes  Quite  a  difference  practically,  because  if  a  fruit 


grower  must  get  up  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  start 
the  stuff,  enthusiasm  is  likely  to  lag.  It  has  been  the 
opinion  here  that  the  spray  must  be  applied  immediately. 

Michigan.  c.  G.  w. 

We  prefer  to  apply  the  lime-sulphur  wash  as  soon  as 
possible  after  being  prepared.  The  wash  never  applies 
better  than  after  just  made.  When  standing  several 
days  and  becoming  thoroughly  cold  we  have  found  diffi¬ 
culty  in  applying  nicely,  owing  to  a  fibrous  substance 
forming  in  the  wash,  and  clogging  hose  and  nozzles. 
Then  it  must  be  reboiled  or  thrown  away.  If,  after 
being  prepared  the  wash  cannot  be  used  within  a  few 
hours  we  keep  warm  if  possible,  turning  on  the  heat 
again  if  necessary.  In  preparation,  the  materials  should 
be  boiled  until  the  liquid  is  a  brick-red  color,  or  perhaps 
a  green  brown,  a  high  degree  of  heat  and  about  30 
minutes’  boiling  tending  to  give  the  latter  color.  In  our 


old  steam  outfit  we  boiled  one  to  one  and  a  half  hours, 
securing  a  brick-red  liquid  that  gave  us  good  results 
when  applied.  Last  Spring  (1905)  we  used  a  much 
greater  steam  volume,  and  could  hurry  the  cooking, 
dissolving  the  material  in  30  minutes,  and  more  often 
secured  a  green-brown  liquid.  We  think  we  have  good 
results  from  this  preparation,  but  whether  as  good  as 
the  previous  way  of  making  we  are  not  yet  yet  prepared 
to  say.  If  the  right  materials  are  used  there  should  be 
little,  if  any,  sediment  left  in  the  bottom  of  cask,  when 
cooked  enough.  As  to  materials,  we  have  used  some 
prepared  (fine)  finishing  lime,  but  mostly  lump  (white¬ 
wash)  lime,  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  containing  about 
150  pounds  to  barrel.  This  costs  a  trifle  more  than 
sulphur  flour,  and  is  more  bulky,  the  latter  weighing 
250  pounds  per  barrel.  j.  norris  barnes. 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn. 

We  think  the  lime  and  sulphur  wash  should  be  applied 
while  hot,  and  should  say  it  was  necessary  to  apply  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  mixture  was  boiled.  How  long 
must  it  be  boiled?  Thirty  minutes’  good  boiling  will 
make  the  mixture  in  good  shape  for  the  spray  pump. 
The, mixture  should  always  be  strained  through  a  fine 
wire  strainer  before  using.  ethelbert  buss. 

Massachusetts. 

It  is  better  to  apply  mixture  as  soon  as  made,  as  it 
will  spray  better  when  hot.  If  allowed  to  get  cold  after 
being  made  I  always  bring  it  to  a  boil  before  using. 

I  don’t  think  its  composition  is  changed  by  standing; 
that  is,  its  effectiveness  is  not  changed.  Boil  at  least 
an  hour,  or  until  a  thorough  combination  is  secured. 
Part  of  this  time  can  be  saved  if  the  sulphur  is  made 
into  a  paste  and  thrown  with  the  lime,  while  the  latter 
is  being  slaked.  The  mechanical  heat  of  the  lime  is  se¬ 
cured,  and  saves  about  half  of  the  time  of  boiling.  If 
this  method  is  used  (and  I  think  it  best),  a  half-hour 
of  boiling  should  be  enough,  but  longer  boiling  will  do 
no  harm.  While  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a 
thorough  combination  of  the  ingredients,  it  is  equally 
important  to  have  a  thorough  application  of  the  mix¬ 
ture.  I  believe  most  failures  are  caused  by  lack  of 
thoroughness  in  application.  This  spraying  business  is 
a  matter  in  which  the  most  careful  attention  must  be 
given  to  details  to  make  it  successful. 

New  Jersey.  w.  h.  skillman. 

The  lime  and  sulphur  wash  works  much  better  if 
applied  soon  after  boiling  or  preparing.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  we  have  been  obliged  to  let  it  stand  over  night, 
or  perhaps  over  Sunday.  At  the  bottom  we  always  find 
a  large  number  of  needle-shaped  crystals  of  an  amber 
color.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  put  this  material 
through  a  fine  strainer,  and  of  course  it  will  not  go 
through  the  nozzles  without  giving  trouble.  I  cannot 
say  whether  the  composition  changes'  greatly,  or  whether 
certain  compounds  crystallize  out  in  the  solution;  my 
experience  has  been,  however,  that  when  applied  it  does 
not  stay  on  the  trees  nearly  as  long  as  if  it  was  applied 
when  freshly  made.  In  such  a  case  I 
would  either  bring  it  to  a  boil  to  dissolve 
these  crystals,  or  else  I  would  throw  it 
away.  I  should  not  attempt  to  use  it  in 
this  condition.  It  will  clog  the  pump  if 
left  in  the  barrel  over  night.  In  reply  to 
the  second  question,  I  will  state  that  the 
recommendation  commonly  given,  that  is, 
for  an  hour’s  boiling,  is  a  safe  one  to  fol¬ 
low.  We  have  sometimes  boiled  it  for  30 
minutes  with  good  results.  Forty-five 
minutes  is  long  enough,  but  I  believe  30  is 
too  short  a  time  for  the  average  orchard- 
ist.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the  sulphur 
well  mixed  with  water  to  make  a  paste, 
and  everything  in  perfect  condition  for 
the  30-minute  boiling.  It  costs  more  to 
make  these  preliminary  preparations  than 
it  does  to  put  in  the  sulphur  dry  and  boil 
it,  say,  from  45  to  60  minutes.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  safe  to  boil  it  for  less  than 
30  minutes.  I  can  give  you  no  figures  to 
show  that  the  mixture  is  less  effective 
when  boiled  for  a  long  time,  yet  I  have 
been  told  by  chemists  that  the  com¬ 
position  might  be  so  changed  that  it 
would  be  a  disadvantage.  In  our  ex¬ 
perience  I  did  not  consider  it  any  advantage  to  boil  it 
more  than  60  minutes,  and  we  should  certainly  work 
along  the  lines  of  making  the  mixture  with  as  little 
expense  as  possible.  w.  e.  britton. 

Connecticut  State  Entomologist. 

A  common  error  is  lack  of  boiling,  resulting  in  imper¬ 
fect  union  of  the  lime  and  sulphur.  With  live  steam 
from  45  minutes  to  one  hour  is  enough,  but  over  a  fire 
one  to  1 14  hour  is  needed.  When  the  union  is  complete 
the  surface  of  the  mixture  becomes  a  rich  amber  color 
when  boiling  is  stopped  for  a  minute.  In  our  experi¬ 
ence  20  hours’  boiling  did  not  impair  the  mixture.  It 
should  be  applied  as  soon  as  possible  after  cooking  to 
prevent  settling  and  the  formation  of  the  amber  crystals, 
found  after  36  to  48  hours’  standing,  which  are  thought 
to  impair  the  value  of  the  wash.  If  application  is  de¬ 
layed  until  the  mixture  is  cold,  and  the  crystals  have 
not  formed,  it  should  be  brought  to  boiling  point  before 
using.  J.  R.  HOUSER. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  It  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Tut  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Cutting  Cedar  Posts. 

J.  ir.,  Stuart,  I.  T. — Will  you  give  the 
best  season  of  the  year  to  cut  cedars  for 
fence  posts?  I  notice  that  the  sap  wood 
on  some  posts  lasts  better  than  others.  Is 
it  the  time  of  year  that  they  are  cut? 

Ans. — Cedars  for  fence  posts  and  other 
purposes  may  be  cut  at  any  time,  al¬ 
though  the  work  is  usually  done  in  Winter 
or  early  Spring  on  account  of  conveni¬ 
ence.  Individual  trees  vary  considerably 
in  the  lasting  power  of  their  sap  wood, 
but  we  do  not  think  the  time  of  cutting 
has  much  to  do  with  the  matter,  as  the 
trees  are  always  in  leaf  Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer.  Cedars  growing  on  dry  upland  have 
little  sap  wood  and  are  very  durable. 
Those  growing  in  rich  bottoms  seldom 
last  as  long  or  give  as  good  satisfaction. 

Pruning  Grapevines. 

J.  J.  G.,  Troy,  N.  Y. — How  may  I  trim  and 
train  grapevines  so  that  they  will  not  grow 
more  than  six  feet  high,  and  bear  fruit?  In 
wlint  Spring  month  should  I  trim  grape¬ 
vines? 

Ans. — Six  feet  is  rather  low  for  strong¬ 
growing  grapevines,  such  as  Concord, 
Moore’s  Early,  etc.,  but  vines  can  be  kept 
to  that  height  by  annually  cutting  away 
all  unnecessary  wood  and  shortening  the 
bearing  twigs  or  spurs  to  not  more  than 
two  buds,  first  allowing  the  main  stems 
to  reach  the  desired  six  feet  in  height. 
Grapes  may  be  successfully  trimmed  any 
time  during  the  Winter  while  dormant. 
Probably  February  is  the  best  month  in 
which  to  prune  grapes,  as  we  can  then 
detect  and  cut  out  any  wood  or  branches 
that  have  been  injured  by  the  cold  of 
Winter. 

The  Melon  Apple. 

J.  S.  R.,  Reading,  Pa. — While  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  high  Quality  apples  as  opposed  to 
those  of  the  Ben  Davis  type,  I  should  like  to 
know  more  of  the  qualities  of  the  Melon.  I 
know  it  to  be  a  very  high  quality  apple  as 
a  fruit,  but  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
character  of  the  tree.  Is  it  an  early  and 
regular  bearer  or  not?  Is  the  fruit  known  to 
keep  in  storage  or  not?  Is  the  tree  hardy 
and  a  good  grower? 

Ans. — Melon  is  a  very  good  apple  in 
every  way,  except  that  it  is  not  very  at¬ 
tractive  in  color,  as  it  is  rather  dull  red 
and  marbled  with  russet.  In  appearance  it 
somewhat  resembles  the  Hubbardston.  but 
is  even  better  in  quality.  Its  size  is 
medium.  I  do  not  know  of  the  keeping 
quality  of  the  fruit  in  storage,  for  there 
has  never  been  any  attempt  made  to  win¬ 
ter  over  a  quantity  that  I  have  seen  or 
heard  of.  From  what  I  have  seen  I 
think  it  will  not  keep  as  late  as  some  vari¬ 
eties  but  will  prove  satisfactory  as  a  Win¬ 
ter  apple  in  the  Northern  States.  The 
tree  is  well  formed  and  bears  reasonably 
well.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Setting  Out  White  Pines. 

E.  W.  M.,  North  Easton,  Mass. — I  wish 
to  set  out  a  belt  of  White  pines  around  the 
estate,  of  about  six  rows.  When  is  the  best 
time  to  set  them  out?  What  distance  apart? 
Can  trees  eight  to  It)  feet  high  be  set  out 
with  safety?  What  is  the  best  size?  If 
of  different  sizes,  in  Which  row  shall  I  put 
the  largest?  Can  spruce  be  wotl-ed  in  to 
advantage? 

Ans. — In  setting  out  a  belt  of  White 
pines  in  six  rows  it  would  be  well  to 
plant  about  12  feet  apart,  rows  about  the 
same  distance  apart,  breaking  joints  in 
each  alternate  row.  In  time  every  alter¬ 
nate  tree  may  be  cut  out,  leaving  the  re¬ 
mainder  standing  about  24  feet  apart. 
They  may  be  set  nearer  for  immediate  re¬ 
sults  if  thinned  out  before  the  lower 
branches  die.  The  month  of  May  is  gen¬ 
erally  considered  the  best  time  to  trans¬ 
plant  evergreens  of  the  White  pine  type. 
They  may  be  moved  with  almost  equal 
success  in  September,  while  the  ground  is 
yet  warm.  Trees  8  to  10  feet  high  may 
be  very  successfully  moved  if  nursery- 


grown  and  a  good  ball  of  earth  retained 
on  the  roots.  Wild  seedlings  of  this  size 
can  seldom  be  moved  with  much  success. 
Probably  three  to  four  feet  high  is  the 
best  size  in  which  to  handle  the  White 
pine  on  a  large  scale.  If  different  sizes 
are  used  it  would  be  well  to  keep  the 
largest  on  the  outer  row,  especially  on  the 
north  side.  Spruce  may  be  used  in  the 
same  manner,  but  it  is  best  to  keep  it  by 
itself,  as  it  does  not  always  grow  at  an 
equal  rate  with  White  pine. 

What  Causes  Mold  in  Corn  ? 

Reader,  III. — Corn  in  my  crib  began  to 
rot  or  mildew.  Here  and  there  the  grain 
began  to  rot.  What  causes  it,  and  what  can 
be  done  to  prevent  it? 

Ans. — There  are  a  number  of  fungi  that 
sometimes  injure  the  grain  of  corn,  but  ex¬ 
cept  smut  these  are  all  of  a  saprophytic 
nature  (that  is,  live  on  dead  matter),  and 
develop  only  under  unfavorable  conditions 
of  growth  or  storage  of  the  corn.  This 
being  the  case  it  is  most  probable  that 
whatever  injury  was  caused  was  due  to 
one  or  more  of  the  following  causes  which 
should  be  eliminated  another  year:  1. 
Immature  corn  is  apt  to  develop  these 
mold  troubles,  especially  if  not  stored  in 
a  dry  place.  Backward  seasons  often 
produce  a  poor  crop  this  way,  but  the 
past  season  could  not  be  considered  shell, 
and  so  if  immaturity  was  the  cause  it  was 
due  to  a  crop  from  poor  seed  or  from 
lack  of  attention.  2.  Leaving  the  corn  in 
shocks  in  the  field  imperfectly  protected 
from  the  rain  will  develop  mold  troubles, 
especially  if  the  stalks  were  cut  before 
proper  maturity  of  the  grain.  3.  Harvest¬ 
ing  and  storing  the  corn  before  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  matured  and  hardened  is  another 
cause  of  moldy  corn.  Likewise  too  late 
harvesting  (because  of  frequent  exposure 
to  rains)  might  sometimes  cause  trouble. 
4.  Storing  the  corn  in  places  that  are  not 
dry  or  do  not  allow  sufficient  ventilation 
for  escape  of  moisture  may  be  responsible 
for  the  trouble.  5.  Storing  the  corn  at  a 
wet  time,  when  it  was  moist  or  wet,  and 
did  not  dry  out  quickly  afterward,  might 
cause  trouble.  [Prof.]  G.  p.  Clinton. 
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Treatment  of  Amaryllis  Johnsoni. 

D.  B.,  Falconer,  N.  Y. — Can  you  tell  me 
how  to  treat  the  Amaryllis  Johnsoni?  Should 
the  bulb.be  all  covered  up  with  earth,  or 
left  half-way  out?  I  have  always  had  the 
bulbs  all  covered  up,  and  in  the  Winter  I  set 
it  down  cellar  (I  have  no  furnace  there), 
and  nearly  every  Spring  it  has  blossomed. 
In  July  and  August  I  put  the  pot  on  its 
side,  let  it  rest,  then  take  it  up  and  water 
till  Winter.  My  one  bulb  has  produced  nine 
little  ones.  A  friend  has  hers  planted  only 
half-way,  and  keeps  it  growing  all  the  time. 
She  thinks  that  is  the  proper  way,  but  hers 
does  not  multiply  like  mine.  Should  the 
little  bulbs  be  separated  from  the  large  one 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow?  I  have  al¬ 
ways  separated  them  immediately.  Do  all 
house  bulbs  need  to  be  planted  the  same 
way  ? 

Ans. — Amaryllis  Johnsoni  is  a  very 
strong-growing  variety,  and  succeeds  well 
under  almost  any  treatment.  The  best  way, 
however,  is  not  to  plant  the  bulbs  deeper 
in  the  ground  than  one-third,  that  is,  two- 
thirds  of  the  bulb  may  well  stand  above 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  as  by  this  method 
we  gain  more  root  room  below.  Amaryl¬ 
lis  bulbs  naturally  grow  largely  above 
ground.  Fewer  offsets  will  be  produced, 
but  this  is  generally  desirable,  as  the 
plants  bloom  better  if  not  exhausted  by 
producing  offsets  or  little  bulbs.  The 
offsets  may  be  taken  off  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  growth,  but  succeed  better  if  left  on 
one  season,  as  the’'  will  naturally  nearly 
sever  their  connection  by  that  time  with 
their  parent  bulb.  Most  house  or  win¬ 
dow  bulbs  should  be  planted  with  the  top 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Bermuda  lily,  wdiich 
throws  out  many  feeding  roots  above  the 
bulb.  The  bulb  in  this  case  is  planted 
about  one-half  the  depth  of  the  pot,  bed¬ 
ding  it  with  pure  sand  or  very  light  soil. 
As  you  wish  Amaryllis  Johnsoni  to  bloom 
in  the  Winter  your  treatment  of  laying  the 
pots  on  one  side  and  drying  out  the  soil 
for  a  Summer  rest  is  an  excellent  one,  as 
it  closely  corresponds  with  the  way  the 
bulbs  rest  in  nature  during  the  dry  sea¬ 
son. 


Alfalfa 


-or- 


Any  Other  Seed 

• 

can  best  be  sown  by  the 
world  famous 

Cahoon 

Hand 
Broadcast 
Seeder. 

It  is  used  on 
Watson’s 
Ranch, 

Kearney,  Neb. 
(The  largest  in  the  world.)  Send  for  Addresson 
Alfalfa,  by  N.  C.  Dunlap,  Manager.  Sent  Free. 

Goodell  Company,  14  Main  Street,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


WARD  BLACKBERRIES 

The  hardiest  and  most  prolific  Blackberry  ever  grown 

WELCH  RASPBERRY 

The  most  profitable  Red  Raspberry  yet  fruited.  Also 
a  full  line  of  general  nursery  stock.  Catalogue  free 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO..  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


1906 
BOOK 
FREE 


Worth 
its  weight  in 
GOLD. 


The  Book  that  beats  them  all  because  it  tells 
how  big  crops  of  big  fancy  strawberries  can 
be  grown  every  year  and  how  to  pick  and  pack  them  for 
big  prices.  It  keeps  Experienced  Growers  posted  on 
new  discoveries  in  plant  breeding  and  latest  cultural 
methods.  It  takes  beginners  through  a  complete 
course  of  instruction;  tells  just  when  and  how  to  do 
everything  to  get  Big  Results,  and  how  to  start  a 
Profitable  Berry  Farm  with  little  capital.  Beautifully 
illustrated  with  photo-engravings.  Don’t  order  your 
plants  until  you  read  this  book.  It  is  free. 

B.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.,  BOX  480  THREE  RIVERS,  MICH. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

$1.50  per  M.  and  up.  Also  RASPBERRY  and 
BLACKBERRY  plants  at  low  prices.  Healthy, 
heavy  rooted  stock.  True  to  name.  Price  list  free. 
A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO.,  R.  D.  8.  Bridgman,  Mich. 

FRUIT  TREES  THAT  GROW 

and  bear  fruit  true  to  label.  Fine  assortment  of  stock. 
All  conveniences  for  packing  FRUIT  GROWERS 
and  DEALERS  ORDERS.  Can  save  you  15  to  JO 
per  cent  on  large  or  small  orders.  Get  my  prices  and 
free  catalogue  without  delay. 

Martin  Wabl,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

CTARK  FRUIT  BOOK 

ml  K**  Shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
\r  accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
bution  to  planters. — Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Strawberry  Plants 

Virginia  and  Chesapeake,  winners  of$100  GOI-D  PRIZE 
oilers;  also  Cardinal,  Commonwealth,  North  Shore,  Oaks 
Early,  New  York,  Glen  Mary.  Stevens  Champion,  andtflO 
others;  best  list,  good  stock,  fair  prices.  Dewberries:  Lu- 
cretia  and  Austins. 

C*  —  _  J  „  Full  line  best  new  and  standard  old  vari- 
O  eeaf  eties  GARDEN ,  1T1 KLD  and  FLOWER 
SEEDS.  New  60  Page  Catalogue  Free.  It  tells  about 
good  plants  and  seeds  and  where  to  get  them.  Send  now  to 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Dept.  17,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  old  and  new  varieties. 

Write  for  catalogue.  J.  K.  LOSEE,  Elnora,  N.  Y. 


•rSTREES’PLEASE 


CltfEEl 

yY  Genesee  Valley  grown.  150 acres.  Established 

9  1SG9.- ‘Not  the  cheapest  but  the  best.  "Catalog  free 

CEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO., 
f  Maple  St.,  Dansvlllo,  New  York- 


u\RFF5  new  book_ 

L.™*  Mpm  from  nmrpp  fn  omroi* 


New  from  cover  to  cover, 
this  handsome  catalog1  overflows 
.with  valuable  information  for  fruit- 

k  prowers.  Every  grower  should  Bond  for  it  before 
\  buying.  It  telle  all  about  our  immense  etock  of 

I  VALUABLE  SMALL  FRUITS 

■fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  farm  and  garden  seeds; 
J  and  general  nursery  stock.  It  U  free.  Git  it— 
F  write  today.  There’ano  profit  in  waiting. 

W.  N,  Scarff,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio, 


Strawberries 


WHERE  DO  WE  GET 
ALL  THE  MONEY?  THAT 
IS  EASY!  WE  GROW 
Lists  Free.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

CD  Varieties  Strawberry  Plants,  $2  per  1,000 
0  U  and  up.  Send  postal  card  to-day  for  1906  Catalog 
»f  plants,  truits  and  roses.  H.  W.  Henry,  LaPorte.Ind. 


TREES 


All  First-class.  Kreshdug.  Nocold 
storage  stock.  38th  vear.  80-pa&e 
catalog.  G.  C.  BTONE’S  WHOLE¬ 
SALE  NURSERIES,  Dansvllle,  N.  Y 


mm 


Do  yew  know  Green? — 

— Chas.  A.  Green,  the  man  who 
losing  his  fortune  as  Bank  Presi¬ 
dent  in  the  panic  of  1873,  retired 
to  a  farm  and  succeeded  as  a  fruit 
grower? 

■Well,  Green  is  the  head  of  GREEN’S  NUR¬ 
SERY  CO  ,  Proprietor  of  “GREEN’S  FRUIT 
GROWER,”  and  an  admitted  authority 
the  world  over  on  fruits. 

He  has  mastered  his  business  by  30  years 

good  hard  digging,  and  what  he  knows  he 
as  put  into  a  book,  which  you  may  get  free, 
If  you  ask  for  It. 

This  book  of  Green’s  Is  filled  with  good  big 
Illustrations,  and  practical  Information 
about  growing  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches, 
Plums, Grapes.  Berries,  etc.,  and  how  to  get 
the  best  results,  whether  you  are  growing 
for  pleasure  or  profit. 

It  explains  how  you  can  secure  bargains  fn 
Asparagus  Plants.  Poplar  and  Apple  trees, 
new  hardy  Roses,  Blackberries,  Grapes  and 
other  specialties  for  which  Green  is  famous. 
Bo.  if  you  want  this  valuable  catalog  and  a 
Copy  of  “GREEN’S  FRUIT  GROWER”— Free 
—Just  say  so  on  a  postal  card  and  they  will 
come  at  once.  Address, 

CREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

444  Wall  St.,  Roche.ter,  N.  Y. 


Most  Extensive  Grower  of 

Grape  Vines 

’  in  America 

Intro-  f  CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  The  Best  Grape 
ducer  <  JOSSELYN  -  -  The  Best  Gooseberry 
of  (FAY  ......  The  Best  Currant 

Small  Fruits.  Catalogue  Free. 

GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


Old-Fashioned  Flowers 

Like  those  our  grandmothers, 
grew.  Hardy  Vines,  Shrubs,  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Roses. 
Full  line.  Wholesale  prices.  Buy 
direct  from  grower.  Write  for 
handsome  illustrated  Catalog.  It’s 
free.  Don’t  delay. 
Grover  Nursery  Co. 
71  Trust  Bids. 
Rochester?  N.  Y. 


~  GRAPEVINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Ac.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH.  FREDONIA, N.V. 


FRUIT 


We  grow  and  sell  direct 
to  you  all  the  good  and 
tested  varieties  of 

Large  and  Small  Fruits. 


ly 

anteed  to  live  and  true  to 
name.  One-third  Agents’ 
prices.  Illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalogue  free. 

Send  for  one  to-day. 

Highland  Nurseries,  Dept.  R. 


TREES 


Rochester, N.Y 


MIIT  TRFF^  Japan  Chestnuts  and  Walnuts,  Paragon 
liUI  I  flLLO  Chestnuts,  Ridgely  and  American. 

MANCHURIOA  AVALNUTS. 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  extra  fine  and  cheap. 
Fruit  trees  and  small  fruits  in  every  kind  worth  fruit* 

_  _  ing.  Catalogue  free.  Address, 

JOS.  H.  BLACK, SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown.  N,  J. 

DEWBERRY  PLANTS  &  BLACKBERRY 
price. 


PLANTS  FOR  SALE.  Send  for 
MICHAEL  N.  BORGO,  Box  09,  Vineland.  N.J. 


Peach  Trees 


fine,  stocky,  hardy,  grown  on 
the  bank  of  Lake  Erie:  two 
miles  from  uny  peach  orchard, 
free  of  borers  and  all  diseases. 
Large  stock  of  Ai>ple,Peach, 
Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Ktc. 
Headquarters  for  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  TREES,  Shrubs, 
Hoses,  Plants,  Vines,  15 nibs, 
Seeds.  Over  40  acres  of 
Hardy  Hoses,  none  better 
■rrown.  44  greenhouses  of  Evcrhloomhtg  Roses, 
Calms,  Ferns,  Ficus,  Geraniums,  Etc.  Mail  sizopost- 

gaia,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed,  larger 
y  express  or  freight.  IMreotdeal  will  Insure  you  the 
best  and  save  you  money.  Try  It.  Valuahlel&S-page 
catalogue  free.  Correspondence  solicited.  62  years. 
12W  acres. 

IHE  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO., 
Box  243,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 

HOYT  IS  AT  THE  HEAD 

With,  a  large  and  most  complete  stock  of 
Fruit.  Forest,  Ornamental  and  Evergreen 
Tr  aes, Vines,  Shrubbery,  Roses,  California 
Privet,  Asparagus  and  Berry  plants.  200 
acres  in  cultivation  with  Nui*sery  Trees. 
This  stock  is  healthy  and  fine.  Send  us 
your  list  of  wants  and  let  us  price  it. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  our 
FREE  Catalogue.  Address, 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 

i  TREE  PROTECTORS 

75c.  per  IOO-$5  per  IOOO 

Send  for  free  samples  and  testimonials,. 
Do  not  wait  until  Rabbits  and  Mice 
ruin  your  trees. 

AVRITE  US  TO-DAY, 

Hart  Pioneer  Nurseries, 

Fort  Scott,  Kans.  Box  73. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 

Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  will  save  you  money. 


Biackberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries 

MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


THOROUGHBRED  HIGH  QUALITY  APPLES, 

The  BEST  KINDS  and  the  BEST  TREES  in  the  world.  If  this  is  what  vou  want,  drop  a  line  to 

ROGERS  03XT  THE  HILL 

THe  Apple  BreedLer,  Dansville,  3NT.  Y* 


S»5  PER  IOO  FREIGHT  PAID  £pp,le'  P?al\£luni‘  Cherry.  Peach  and  Carolina 
'P'J  rtn  IUUj  rnCIUnl  rMIU  Poplars,  healthy.  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 

Allkindsof  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Remember  we  beat  all  other  reliable 
JJuyseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N  Y 
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LAYING  OUT  BUILDING. 

D.  J.  C.,  Tewksbury,  Mass.,  is  having 
some  difficulty  in  squaring  his  sills  for  his 
buildines.  While  having  some  experience 
on  construction  work,  we  used  the  6-8 
and  10  foot  plan.  First,  decide  just  where 
the  building  is  to  stand,  then  drive  two 
stakes  far  enough  apart,  say  10  feet,  more 
than  the  distance  required  for  sill,  and 
draw  a  line  tight.  Then  drive  one  stake. 
No.  3,  and  make  line  fast,  then  draw  line 
across  first  line  just  where  end  sill  is  de¬ 
sired,  and  just  stick  stake  temporarily  and 
make  line  fast.  Then  take  some  twine 
three  inches  long  and  tie  around  each  line 


below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  when  it 
is  planted,  that  it  docs  not  start  into 
growth  until  after  the  upper  part  has 
started,  which  is  in  warm  soil.  These  up¬ 
per  roots  then  take  the  lead  and  keep  it, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  long  root,  if 
planted,  nearly  always  remains  practically 
dormant  or  finally  dies.  I  have  exam¬ 
ined  many  that  were  exactly  in  this  con¬ 
dition.  Cherry  trees  are  rarely  propagat¬ 
ed  or  top-worked  by  grafting,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  plums  and  other  stone 
fruits,  because  budding  succeeds  better 
with  them.  The  pear  is  as  easily  grafted 
as  the  apple,  but  young  trees  of  it  are  us¬ 
ually  propagated  by  budding. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN- 


The  Tramp:  “Please,  ma’am,  could 
youse  gimme  er  bite  to  eat?”  The  Lady: 
“I  haven’t  a  thing  in  the  house  to  eat.” 
The  Tramp:  “Well,  I  ain’t  one  uv  dem 
kind  uv  guys  wot’ll  stand  eroun’  and  see 
er  woman  starve,  ma’am.  Gimme  a  ole 
baskit  an’  I’ll  hustle  eround  an’  steal 


separately  at  the  cross,  then  measure  from 
cross,  using  a  10-foot  pole,  six  feet  on  one 
line  and  eight  feet  on  the  other,  using  the 
twine  to  mark  each  distance.  Then  go 
to  stake  temporarily  set  and  swing  out 
or  in  until  the  distance  between  the  six- 
foot  mark  and  the  eight-foot  is  exactly 
10  feet;  then  if  sills  are  carefully  laid  you 
will  have  a  square  building  as  far  as  the 
sills  go,  as  shown  in  diagram.  This  6-8 
and  10  foot  plan  can  be  doubled  if  de¬ 
sired.  If  sills  are  fairly  straight  you  can 
use  to  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the 
line,  which  is  much  quicker.  Plowever, 
where  a  cellar  is  desired  you  can  square 
the  walls  by  line  only.  ioht.  j.  allen, 

Delaware. 

NON-FREEZING  WATER  TANK. 

A  very  simple  device  for  keeping  water 
from  freezing  is  to  make  a  tank  of  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  two  or  three  inches  narrower 
at  the  bottom  than  at  top,  and  set  it  in 
a  wooden  box,  without  a  bottom.  Set 


the  whole  directly  on  the  stringers  of  the 
well,  and  plank  up  to  it  on  each  side. 
Then  the  warm  air  from  the  well,  strik¬ 
ing  against  the  bottom  of  tank  and  side, 
keeps  the  water  warm.  A  cover  to  the 
box  is  a  good  thing.  a.  chase. 


Budding  and  Grafting  , Questions . 

J.  M.  S.,  Carson ,  Totea. — M  ill  wood  of  the 
current  year's  growth  starting  from  the 
principal  branches  of  an  old  but  healthy 
apple  tree,  make  suitable  scions  for  grafts? 
Should  scions  always  be  of  the  current 
year,  or  will  older  wood  answer  as  well? 
What  is  the  advantage  gained  in  whole-root 
grafts  over  piece-root  in  pear  and  plum? 
Are  cherries  ever  propagated  by  grafting? 
If  not,  why  not?  Would  you  advise  budding 
pear,  plum  and  cherry  in  preference  to 
grafting?  If  so,  why? 

Ans. — The  new  growth  of  healthy  trees 
is  good  for  use  in  propagating,  no  matter 
how  old  the  trees  may  be.  The  scions 
should  be  of  one  year’s  growth,  but  older 
wood  may  be  used  for  grafting  in  case  of 
necessity,  although  it  does  not  do  very 
well  because  it  is  not  so  vigorous  as  young 
wood.  Whole  roots  of  seedlings  are  never 
used  i-n  reality,  for  making  roc/t  grafts, 
but  only  the  upper  part  of  them,  and  rare¬ 
ly  more  than  about  six  inches  of  them 
in  any  case.  This  T  have  been  told  by 
some  of  those  who  the  most  loudlv  advo- 


sumthin’  fer  youse  an’  me.” — Chicago 
News. 


CHEAP 

besJ,er  grown 

A  wonderful  big  catalog  rnrr 
Full  of  engravings  of  every  rtlEC 
variety,  with  prices  lower  than  other 
dealers.  The  book  is  worth  a  dol¬ 
lar  to  any  one  who  plants  seeds. 

Big  Lot  of  Extra  Packages  Free  to 
Every  Customer. 

Send  yours  and  neighbors  address. 

R.  H.  Shumway,  Rockford,  Illinois. 


They  All  GROW 


and  all  grow  true.  Absolutely 
reliable— high  quality 

IMPROVED  SEED 

Northern  grown  and  tested. 
Cost  no  more  than  ordinary 
commercial  grades.  Catalog  & 
Bulletin  on  Garden  Culture, 
also  packet  “New  York  Beauty”  Tomato  mailed 
free  for  5c.  Catalog  free.  Write  for  it.  Address 
ITHACA  SEED  CO-  Box  465  Ithaca  New  York 


IK 


*c Famous 
for  Tomatoes .” 


^EED 

mmAi 

forI906 

should  be  in  the 


hands  of  every  farmer  and  gardener  who 
wants  only  the  best.  It  is  a  handsome 
book  of  104  PAGES,  fully  illustrated, 
with  beautiful  colored  covers,  and  con¬ 
tains  truthful  descriptions  of 

LIVINGSTON’S  SE  SEEDS 

The  Best  That  Can  Be  Grown. 

We  list  none  but  fresh  seeds  of  th  best 
known  varieties,  as  well  as  NOVELTIES 

of  unusual  merit,  at  reasonable  prices. 

Droj)  us  a  postal  for  it  today. 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  COMPANY 

Box  121  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


BE3ANB, 

BLACK  VALENTINE 

The  best  Green  Pod  for  Market  Gar¬ 
deners.  A  good  shipper,  the  pods  carry 
well  and  do  not  wilt.  Catalog  Free. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 

84  Randolph  Street,  Chicago. 

14  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 


\\ 


cate  planting  “whole-root  grafted”  trees. 

I  hese  upper  cuts  make  better  trees  than 
the  entire  roots  or  shorter  pieces  of  them, 
as  I  know  by  repeated  trials  in  making 
the  grafts  and  then  growing  them  up  to 
bearing  age  in  the  nursery  and  orchard. 
All  my  experiments  of  this  kind  were 
with  apple  roots  and  scions,  and  not  with 
the  pear  or  plum,  and  I  do  not  know  of 
any  “whole-root”  experiments  with  the 
latter  fruits.  The  reason  the  upper  cut  of 
about  six  inches  of  the  seedling  or  stock 
is  as  good  as  or  better  than  the  full  length 
of  it  is  because  the  lower  part  is  so  far 


'ESTED  SEED" 


T 

■  I  want  to  send  you  my  cat- 

■  alog  of  Tested  Seed.  That  I 
k  a  guarantee.  It’s  different 
“■  from  other  seed  catalogs. 

The  seed  I  sell  is  different. 
Write  today.  HENRY  FIELD, 
Seedsman,  Boi  26  Shenandoah,  la. 


EARLIEST  POTATOES 

If  you  wish  to  be  first  in  market,  gain  two  to  threo 

weKingget  TOP  PRICES 

1  Northern  Grown  Seed.  The  fast¬ 
est  growing  potato  is  Our  Extra 
Kurly  Petoskey,  and  we  send  a 
big  samplo  potato  for  only  25c 
(stampsorsilver.)  Catalog  of  Hardy 
Northern  Orown  3oed»  FREE.  Write  today. 
DARLING  &  BEHAN,  24  Michigan  St.,  P»toskey,  Mich. 


<&>Z 

After 

O'.jtyy  50  Years 

we  still  keep  up 
the  old  habit  of  giving 
special  directions,  when 
asked,  in  addition  to  those  for 
raising  each  variety  of  vegetable 
and  flower  contained  in  our 
catalogue — sent  free. 


.  j.  n.  GREGOKT 
*  SON, 
Marblehead, 
Mass. 


0% 


DIBBLE'S  FARM  SEEDS 

Are  the  very  best  obtainable  at  any  price.  None 
better  can  be  bought  in  this  country  no  matter  what 
you  pay,  and  our  price  is  low  as  we  sell  direct  to  you, 
from  the  grower  to  the  planter. 

VAAH  All  the  new  and  standard  kinds, 
30  in  all.  Northern  grown,  vigorous 
PAI9TAAC  and  free  from  disease.  50,000  bush- 
■  UlCItUvd  els  in  store. 

A*u|>  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint,  Eighty 
v66U  UUlll  day  Dent  and  Improved  Learn¬ 
ing  are  the  best  varieties  either  for  crop  or  silo. 

CaaaI  OaAa  T'le  new  Golden  Harvest  and 
WvCU  UdIS  Twentieth  Century,  the  best 
oats  in  cultivation.  Both  of  these  varieties  produced 
over  100  bushels  per  acre  this  season. 


All  the  alio vo  fully  described  and  illustrated  with 
nearly  100  letters  from  satisfied  customers  telling 
what  Dibble’s  seeds  have  done  for  them  in  our  new 
catalog,  the  handsomest  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the 
year.  Send  for  it  today.  Address  EDWARD  F. 
DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  BoxC,  Houeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Wo  mnko 
a  specialty  of 

Farm  Seeds — Cereals,  Grasses, 
Clovers,  ete.  If  you  sow  Young’s  seed, 
you  sow  seed  that’s  been  thoroughly  tested; 
that's  pure  and  of  the  very  best  quality.  We 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  onr  new  Seed  Rook. 
Contains  a  choice  collection  of  everything 
that’s  needed  for  farm  and  garden,  and  also 
gives  special  directions  for  successful  cul¬ 
tivation.  We  are  also  headquarters  for 
POULTRY  SUPPLIES.  You  can  buy  any¬ 
thing  from  incubators  to  insect  powders  from 
us.  It’s  convenient  to  buy  all  your  supplies 
from  one  place  and  besides  you  save 
money.  Catalog  free. 

JOSIAH  YOUNG, 

27  Grand  St., 

Troy,  N.  Y. 


seed: 


1906 

Harden  Book13 

Enables  you  to  plan,  plant  and  grow 
your  garden  without  the  uncertainties 
and  annoyances  tbatperplex  theamateur.  . 

224  pages  of  descriptive  matter  with  over  . 
1000 illustrations.  More  than  a  catalogue ;  an  v 
authority  upon  everything  floraland  vegetable 
Send  lOcen  ts  for  cost  of  mailing, and  men¬ 
tion  this  paper,  and  we  will  send  the 
Carden  ltnok  with  one  packet  each 
choice  Aster,  Pink,  Pansy,  Phlox, 

Poppy  and  Sweet  Peas. 

HENRY  A.  DKEEIt,  a  ] 

714  Chestnut  St.,  r  J 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Two  Grand  Prizes  St  Louis  Exposition. 


Failure  to  secure  a  copy  of 
our  1906  Catalogue  makes  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  its  merits  and  artistic 
excellence  Impossible.  No 
garden  annual  published  can  in 
any  way  compare  with  this — our 
105th  successive  annual  edition. 

Mailed  FREE  on  application.  Send  for  it  NOW. 

J.  M.  THORBURN &  CO., 

36  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Established  1802. 


Make  sure  a  yield  of  quantity  and 
quality.  When  your  father  planted 
Ferry’s,  they  were  the  best  on  the 
.market,  but  they  have  been  improv¬ 
ing  ever  since.  We  are  experts  in 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds. 

1900  Seed  Annual,  beautifully  illua* 
trated,  free  to  all  applicants. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO,,  Detroit.  Mich. 


That  do  not  disappoint.  The 
Ford  Plan  guarantees  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Saves  you  money  on  every 
purchase.  Our  free  catalogue 
tells  all  about  it.  Gives  descriptions  and  prices 
of  money-making  varieties  of  Vegetable,  Flower 
and  Field  Seeds.  Malakhoff,  absolutely  the 
earliest  sweet  cor».  Potatoes,  Bulbs,  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Write  today. 

Ford  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  24,  Ravenna,  Ohio 


r  iH 

'SEED POTATOES 


I  New  ana  standard  varieties.  Promising  new  vart- 
feties  from  the  Flower  Seed  Ball.  Cannot  be  pro¬ 
cured  elsewhere.  Earliest  Seed  Corn  and 
.  Garden  Seeds  from  the  natural  home  of 
j  the  potato,  and  the  garden  of  Northern 
1  Maine.  Catalog  free. 

The  Geo.  W.  P.  Jerrsrd  Co.,  Cariboo,  Maine. 


Best  Fruit  Paper  Free 

PRICE  $1.00  A  YEAR 
If  you  send  the  names  of  two  friends 
fruit,  we  will  mall  free,  threo 
of  The  Fiturr-GnowKR  and  will 
to  got  it  and  10  fruit  books  free 
Fruli-Qrower,  434  S.  7th,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


SEEDS  GROW!  ££;££ 

that  can  be  grown,  you  should  read  The  Thirtieth 

Anniversary  Edition  of - - 

BURPEE'S  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1906, 

so  well  known  as  the  “  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.”  It  is  mailed  FREE  to  all. 

Better  write  TO-DAY.  W.  AT  LEE  BURPEE  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ACME 


SIZES 

3  to  17  feet 

Agents 

Wanted. 


I  deliver  f.  o.  b.  at 


Pulverizing  Harrow 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest 
Riding  Harrow  on  earth.  The 
Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pul¬ 
verizes,  turns  and  levels 

all  soils  for  all  purposes. 
Made  entirely  of  cast 
iron 

♦ 

Catalog  and  booklet. 

An  Ideal  Harrow"  by 

Henry  Stewart  sent  free- 

Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  etc. 


DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 


BRANCH  HOUSES:  1  lO  W.  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO.  240-244  7th  Avo.  S.,  MINNEAPOLIS.  131  6  W.  8th  St., 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  218  1  Olh  St.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Cor.  Water  and  W.  Cay  Sta.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO, 

■•■lease  MENTION  THIS  RARER. 


ON 


Dfll  I  I  Rift  I  A  Ain  y°u  want  a  plow  that  turns 
nvIalalllU  l-M !1  ILR  smooth  furrow  up  or  down.  You 
want  It  to  work  equally  well  on  the  level.  The 

Syracuse  Combination  Plow 

leads  every  other.  The  type  which  other  plow  makers  pattern  after 
— imitated  butnever  equaled.  Steel  moldboard,  separateshin 
piece, cast  landside,  chilled  or  steel  shares,  right  or  left 
hand,  with  round  or  flat  coulters.  Demand  unprece¬ 
dented.  It’sthe  plow  that’s  next  to  perfection  for  all-around 
work.  Ask  year  dealer  to  show  you  or  write  us  for  de¬ 
scriptive  catalogue. 
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THAT  HORSE-THIEF  PROBLEM. 

On  page  926  Geo.  A.  Cosgrove  spoke  of  the 
young  man  or  boy  who  stole  a  horse.  This 
boy  is  now  in  jail  for  anotner  offense,  and 
Mr.  Cosgrove  asks  whether  he  should  pros¬ 
ecute  him  for  the  horse  stealing  or  not. 
Many  opinions  have  been  offered,  a  few  of 
which  follow  : 

A  Pennsylvania  Sunday  School  Discusses  It. 

We  have  in  this  place  a  real  live  Friends’ 
meeting,  and  First  Day  school.  What  we 
call  our  Bible  class  is  composed  of  about  20 
adults.  To-day  I  put  Cosgrove’s  question 
about  the  horse  thief  to  this  class.  The 
general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  he  should 
have  another  chance  to  reform.  No  doubt  in 
his  present  condition  he  feels  penitent,  but 
will  he  retain  his  resolution  after  gaining 
his  liberty  if  there  is  not  some  strong  incen 
tive  held  out  to  him?  If  we  had  formulated 
a  plan  of  dealing  witlmhim,  I  .think  it  would 
have  been  like  this : 

Let  Cosgrove  induce  the  court  to  suspend 
sentence  with  the  understanding  that  if  he 
commits  another  offense  he  may  then  be 
sentenced  for  this.  Then  put  him  in  the 
care  of  some,  one  who  will  try  to  find  the  good 
manly  qualities  in  him,  and  develop  them. 
The  discussion  of  the  case  opened  the  broad 
question  of  the  proper  treatment  of  our  crim¬ 
inals.  The  thought  was  freely  expressed  that 
we  want  to  get  away  from  the  old  idea  of 
punishment,  harsh  treatment  and  revenge, 
and  to  turn  our  thoughts  more  to  the  refor¬ 
mation  of  the  individual  and  to  the  bring¬ 
ing  out  of  the  better  qualities  that  are  surely 
latent  in  everyone.  We  recognize  that  we 
should  do  our  part  in  the  formation  of  public 
opinion  and  in  the  bringing  about  of  these 
reforms.  p.  a.  cloud. 

Pennsylvania. 

Let  the  Erring  Brother  Go. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Cosgrove’s  problem, 
whether  it  is  his  duty  or  not  to  send  a  lad 
to  State’s  prison  for  five  or  ten  years,  I 
would  ask  if  anyone  knows  anyone  who  was 
made  better  by  being  Shut  up  with  convicts 
for  live  years?  If  Mr.  Cosgrove  follows  the 
heart  that  shows  in  his  letter,  he  will  not  as¬ 
sist  in  this  crime  againsl  a  criminal.  All  the 
best  thought  of  our  times,  from  Victor  Hugo 
to  Tolstoy,  shows  the  uselessness  and  unfair¬ 
ness  of  our  system  of  punishments.  A  tenth 
of  the  money  and  time  and  attention  neces¬ 
sary  to  convict  him  and  keep  him  in  a  cell 
would  send  him  to  the  Montana  plains,  where 
work  is  plenty  and  opportunity  still  open  to 
begin  a  new  life — the  very  qualities  of  love 
of  adventure  and  desire  of  gain  that  make 
him  a  thief  here  would  make  him  a  success¬ 
ful  citizen  there.  How  shall  we  say  how 
much  of  the  young  fellow’s  crime  is  his  own 
fault,  and  bow  much  is  due  to  the  training  or 
heredity,  or  lack  of  them,  that  he  has  had? 
How  shall  you  and  I  say  how  many  long 
years — live  or  ten,  as  the  judge  may  guess — 
is  the  proper  term  to  give  him  who  is  now 
a  boy,  but  who  will  come  out  of  jail  a 
broken  man? 

Give  him  his  chance — if  our  brother  sin 
against  us  let  us  in  truth  forgive  him  at 
least  the  seven  times,  and  let  us  “judge  not 
that  we  be  not  judged” — for  our  judgment 
will  probably  be  wrong — even  though  it  be 
done  through  a  judge.  bolton  hall. 

New  York. 

Let  the  Law  Take  Its  Course. 

Mr.  Cosgrove,  page  926,  wants  to  know 
what  to  do  with  the  horse  thief.  I  don’t 
think  there  is  any  special  reason  why  he 
should  interfere  with  the  law  being  prop¬ 
erly  carried  out.  There  are  no  mitigating 
circumstances  whatever.  lie  should  bear  in 
mind  that  this  man  has  violated  the  law 
against  stealing,  and  the  question  is.  whether 
he  should  prevent  the  law  being  executed. 
He  wants  to  reform  the  boy.  In  1840  there 
was  a  good  old  doctor  in  a  New  England 
town  who  had  a  very  troublesome  son.  This 
boy,  about  that  time,  forged  his  father’s 
note  for  a  thousand  dollars.  The  old  man 
appeared  against  him  in  court,  testified  to 
the  forgery,  and  the  law  was  carried  out, 
the  man  serving  the  usual  time  in  State's 
prison  for  such  an  offense.  Being  released 
from  prison  he  became  a  dentist,  and  an 
excellent  and  highly  respected  citizen  in  the 
town  where  he  had  always  lived,  and  was 
my  own  dentist  for  a  good  many  years.  The 
neighbors  who  knew  about  the  case  thought 
the  father  was  very  hard  at  the  time.  The 
old  man's  argument  was  that  he  had  no  right 
to  interfere  with  the  law,  whether  it  was  his 
son  or  some  other  person’s  son.  and  he  let 
it  take  its  course.  The  result  was  a  cure 
From  what  Mr.  Cosgrove  says  of  his  horse 
thief,  I  doubt  if  going  to  jail  or  staying  out 
of  It  will  do  him  any  good  :  consequently  the 
longer  he  is  in  jail  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  rest,  of  us.  If  w^e  cannot  put  the  Insur¬ 
ance  thieves  in  jail,  let  us  put  the  horse 
thieves  there.  t.  m.  d. 

Take  Him  Home. 

I  would  suggest  that  as  the  boy  is  now 
in  prison,  and  knows  what  it  is,  and  prom¬ 
ises  to  do  better,  that  Mr.  Cosgrove  give  him 
a  trial,  but  take  him  under  his  guardianship 
to  have  full  control  over  him  and  to  work 
for  him  for  board  and  clothes  and  be  under 
his  influence,  or  to  be  let  out  by  him  to  some¬ 
one  else,  he  to  collect  the  boy’s  wages  for 
one  year  as  a  punishment  to  him  ;  if  he  com¬ 
mits'  any  crime  within  that  time  let  the  law 
take  its  course.  I  think  the  boy  would 
turn  out  better  than  to  go  to  State  prison, 
only  perhaps  to  look  for  a  chance  to  get  out 
and  do  worse  next  time.  I  should  like  to 
know  the  decision  Mr.  Cosgrove  makes. 

Vermont.  Charles  e.  baker. 

The  Spiritual  Side  of  It. 

The  appeal  for  judgment  on  the  case  of 
this  unfortunate  boy  should  call  forth  the 
highest  expression  of  consciousness  in  man. 

The  attributes  of  the  objective  mind  or 
intellect  are:  Reason,  imagination,  judgment, 
perception,  conception,  memory  and  ideality. 
Of  this  septenate  reason  is  the  farthest  re¬ 
moved  from  conscience.  “Judgment  is  the 
criterion  that  enables  us  to  separate  right 
from  right  and  wrong  from  truth  and  error 
it  is  guided  by  reason  and  conscience.  This 
is  objective  or  material  metaphysics,,  but 
man  possesses  another  septenate  of  higher, 
hidden,  deeper  qualities  which  belong  to  the 
kingdom  of  his  divinity,  his  heaven  within 
where  Spirit,  Love,  reigns  supreme.  It  is  his 
“court  of  appeals,”  from  the  knowledge  of 
which  St.  Paul  and  the  Christ  discerned  and 
spoke  spiritually  or  ex  cathedra.  When  the 
Divine  Spirit  within  man  is  at-one-ment  with 
Absolute  Divinity,  it  is  given  spiritual  power 


to  see  and  know  the  things  of  the  spirit. 
Therefore,  dear  friend,  may  I  tell  thee  that, 
to  imoress  the  physical  body  of  (his  misguid¬ 
ed  youth  does  not  imprison  either  his  intel¬ 
lect  or  spirit,  but  may  embitter  one  and  en¬ 
velop  the  other  in  darkness.  Sit  alone  in 
the  Silence,  close  thy  eyes,  seek  the  Divine 
Light  within  thy  inner  self  (it  is  positively 
there,  for  I  have  seen  its  colorless  beautiful 
Light),  and  it  will  tell  thee  through  con¬ 
sciousness  what  It  told  me :  “I>et  the  thief 
go  unpunished.”  Answer  thy  own  question, 
let  no  one  else  do  it  for  thee.  Love  sits 
enthroned  within  the  Spirit  ;  it  cannot  lead 
one  astray:  it  is,  “truth  for  authority,  not 
authority  for  truth.”  I>et  this  young  man 
come  to  thee  and  under  thy  loving  influence 
work  out  his  debt  of  $30,  and  both  thou 
and  he  will  rejoice.  a  friend. 

South  Carolina. 

Would  Let  Him  Go. 

If  reformation  of  the  criminal  is  what  you 
are  after  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  a 
long  term  in  the  “pen”  will  bring  it  about. 
Having  ackowledged  the  theft  and  promised 
reform,  he  started  in  the  right  direction.  If 
given  a  chance  he  will  soon  show  his  sin¬ 
cerity.  I  believe  the  very  errors  of  wayward 
youth  are  often  the  making  of  honest  and 
useful  citizens.  Those  errors  will  always  lie 
a  warning  hand  to  them  in  future  life.  Pen¬ 
itentiaries  have  a  poor  record  in  reforming 
criminals.  On  the  other  hand,  kindness  tow¬ 
ard  the  offender  will  often  bring  about  his 
reformation.  The  boy,  perhaps,  never  had 
anything  but  kicks  and  cuffs.  Then  no  won¬ 
der  he  has  left  the  paths  of  virtue. 

Pennsylvania.  h.  s.  w. 

I  would  say:  Don’t  sent  the  boy  to  jail 
or  prison.  Accept  his  promises  as  bona  fide, 
and  give  him  this  one  chance  that  you  have 
at  your  disposal.  If  he  reforms  and  becomes 
an  "honored  and  trusted  man  you  will  con¬ 
gratulate  yourself.  If  he  fail  you,  and  con¬ 
tinues  the  downward  way  you  never  will 
reprove  the  kind  heart  that  prompts.  May 
he  be  led  to  reform  and  honor  your  memory. 

Massachusetts.  wT.  t.  w. 

I  read  about  how  “Ben”  was  stolen  from 
Mr.  Cosgrove  in  your  paper.  I  think  if  I 
were  Mr.  Cosgrove  I  should  let  the  thief  free 
if  he  has  promised  to  never  steal  any  more. 

d.  s.  D. 

(Age  10  years.) 

Cold  and  Cruel  Facts. 

Here  are  two  aggravated  cases  within  a 
year  at  Holland,  N.  Y.,  one  of  them  on  the 
farm  adjoining  my  brother.  One  year  ago 
last  Fall  one  morning  Mr.  G.  rose  early  to 
do  his  chores,  and  to  his  great  surprise  found 
a  $250  team,  a  good,  new  double  wagon  and 
three  harnesses  gone  which  he  and  his  neigh¬ 
bors  searched  for  until  all  hope  of  recovering 
the  property  was  despaired  of.  Then  Mr. 
G.  bought  another  outfit,  and  set  out  again. 
On  the  twenty-fourth  of  last  November  the 
thief  again  visited  him  and  took  the  second 
team,  a  spring  wagon,  some  harness  and  a 
bicycle  and  departed  as  before,  but  after 
four  or  five  days’  search  of  Mr.  G.  and  sever¬ 
al  neighbors  they  recovered  the  goods,  but 
the  thief,  after  trying  to  kill  the  sheriff  by 
shooting,  escaped,  and  so  far  as  I  have  heard 
is  still  at  large.  I  could  write  on  four  more 
like  cases.  This  man  was  recognized  to  be 
a  convict  who  had  only  been  released  last 
June  from  a  nine-year  sentence  to  State’s 
prison  for  the  same  offence.  Let  me  sug¬ 
gest  to  Mr.  Cosgrove:  Prosecute  your  case; 
let  this  man  of  18  go  to  prison,  and  serve 
five  years,  and  when  he  is  released  he  will 
be  23.  By  that  time  he  will  be  old  enough 
to  reform,  if  ever,  and  if  he  commits  another 
criminal  undertaking  give  him  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  of  law.  According  to  Mr.  Cosgrove,  this 
man  was  in  Reform  School  and  is  now  serv¬ 
ing  a  second  time,  and  a  third  and  worse 
charge  to  follow.  Keep  him  under  cover. 
My  experience  is  a  thief  will  steal  when  at 
liberty.  J.  e.  l. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Root-Pruned  Trees.- — Being  one  of  the 
original  root  pruners  (after  Stringfellow,  see 
short  article  of  mine  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  in  the 
year  1807  or  1898),  1  would  suggest  you 
dig  up  a  seedling  peach  tree,  and  solve  the 
“why  is  it”  of  root-pruning.  To  dig  up  a 
tree  is  entirely  unnatural,  and  when  it  is 
done  an  artificial  condilion  exists.  Now  to 
get  the  tree  back  to  nature,  it  must  be  born 
again;  the  root  system  must  be  allowed  to 
start  and  go  as  nature  intended  they  should 
go,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  they  will  go  just 
right,  theory  or  no  theory.  a.  r.  b. 

Tioga,  Tex. 

Ben  Davis  Defended. — The  Ben  Davis  ap¬ 
ple  has  not  the  flavor  of  a  Jonathan  or 
Grimes,  but  it  has  a  flavor  of  its  own,  which 
we  think  is  equally  good.  Before  about  De¬ 
cember  25  it  is  scarcely  fit  to  eat;  after 
that  date  it  is  better  than  either  of  the 
others.  They  become  tough,  insipid  and  lose 
much  of  their  erstwhile  fine  flavor,  while 
Ben  Davis  becomes  crisp,  refreshing  and 
delicious,  remaining  so  until  long  after 
the  others  have  become  nothing  but  a  memory. 
We  consider  Ben  Davis  as  one  of  the  five  best 
apples  for  family  or  market.  s.  G.  c. 

Illinois. 

R.  N.-Y'. — The  Ben  Davis  question  is  one 
that  can  be  settled  only  like  the  argument 
in  Riley’s  poem  :  “He  having  his  opinion  of 
me  and  I  having  my  opinion  of  him”  ! 


THE  BEST. 

A  large  stock  of  Extra  Fine,  Young, 
Healthy,  Thrifty,  Home-Grown  Fruit 
Trees  still  on  hand  and  ready  for  prompt 
shipment  in  early  spring  at  Call’s  Nur¬ 
series,  Perry,  Ohio.  If  you  wish  the  best 
that  can  be  grown  at  very  low  prices 
write  to  Call  for  Price  List.  Hundreds 
of  our  readers  claim  the  finest  Fruit  Trees 
they  ever  bought  were  received  from 
Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  Ohio. 


Champion 

Agricultural 
Lever  For°,e, 

s3.80 


This  forge  has  been 
rightly  named  The 
Champion,  it  has  been 
on  the  market  for  over 
10  years,  and  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  demand  for  itself  that  would  surprise 
the  wildest  calculator.  It  fully  meets  the  de¬ 
mand  of  farmers  and  all  kinds  of  light  repair 
work.  Size  of  hearth  18  in.  diameter,  4  in.  deep, 
height,  30  in.;  weight,  65  lbs.  Our  new  600  page 
Catalog,  No.  90,  gives  full  description  and  prices 
of  over  20.000  bargains  for  farm  and  household 
use.  Contains  a  wider  variety  and  many  new 
lines  not  in  the  old  catalog.  Write  for  the 
Catalog  to  day,  and  at  the  same  time  ask  for  our 
Grocery  Catalog  which  shows  you  how  you  can 
save  J4  your  living  expenses. 

White,  Van  Glahn& Co  1 15  Chatham  Sq. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


OIDESTMM  OMR 
MOUSE /M AMERICA 


Defender 

Snraver 

All  brass,  easiest  work¬ 
ing,  most  powerful,  au¬ 
tomatic  mixer,  expan¬ 
sion  valves,  double 
strainer.  Catalogue  of 
Pumps  and  Treatise  on 
Spraying  free. 

Agents  Wanted. 

J.  T.  GAYLORD, 

Box  78,Catekill,  N.  Y. 


PURE  CANADA  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

The  Best  and  Most  Lasting  Fertilizer. 

Good  buyers  know  where  to  get  good  quality.  Be¬ 
low  is  a  sample  of  the  orders  I  am  now  booking: 

New  York,  June  16,  1905. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Joynt— According  to  our  conversa¬ 
tion  to-day,  you  may  ship  me  5  large  carloads  of  ashes 
to  Kensico,  N.  Y.  1  want  3  carloads  to  spread  on  40 
acres  of  land  that  I  intend  to  sow  to  rye  this  fall,  and 
2  carloads  for  our  cemetery.  Be  sure  you  send  me 
the  Joynt  brand.  Very  truly  yours, 

(Sgd.)  Reese  Carpenter,  Comptroller. 
SS^Write  for  price  and  information  to 

JOHN  JOYNT,  L.  B.  297,  Lucknow,  Ont. 


YOUR  IDEAS 


$100,000  offered  for  one  In¬ 
vention;  $8,500  for  another. 
Book  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and 
"What  to  Invent”  sent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  your 
patent  for  sale  at  our  expense. 
Chandlee  A  Chandlee,  Patent  Attorneys, 
#79  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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TO  ALL 

who  will  write  for  them. 
To  prove  that  our  seeds 
are  superior  to  all  others 
we  will  send  50  VARIETIES 
OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  AND  1000 
FLOWER  SEEDS  —  enough 
for  Ten  Thousand  Plants 
—together  with  108-page 
illustrated  catalog  for 
14  cents,  postpaid.  Write 
quick— this  offer  won’t 
last  long. 

Wernlch  Seed  Oo., 

Box  F  Milwiukte.  Wit 


CREAT  RAY  PEACH 

A  prize  kind  in  every  way.  Strong 
grower,  immense  bearer,  bears  ever v 
year.  Flesh  white,  skin  kissed  with  red. 
Fine  flavor  and  excellent  shipper, 
peach  tree  stock  in  America, 
varieties.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRISON  S  NURSERIES. 

29,  Berlin,  Md. 


1905  CROP. 

We  sell  the  best  grade  of 
Garden,  Field  and 
Flower  Seeds,  A  Iso 
Bulbs,  that  money  will 
buy.  We  are  recleaners  of 
Clover,  Timothy,  Bed  Top,  Blue 
Gra«R,  Mammoth  White  Rye, 
Beardless  Barley,  Seed  Wheat  and 
a  full  line  of  Farm  Seeds. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Field  Skrd  Prick  List  FRKE. 

THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  &  IMPLEMENT  CO., 
1 15-117  St.  Clair  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


A  BREAKFAST  SET. 

This  is  a  premium  we  have  secured  espe 
daily  for  the  good  women  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
family.  It  is  a  beauty,  and  we  are  able  to 
give  a  great  bargain  in  it. 


DON’T  MISS 

TH,^CHANCEa*^ 

you  r 
can  make 
your  yearsr 

success  an  assured  certainty  by  sending  at  once 
for  a  free  copy  of  Salzer’s  remarkable  Book  of 

SEED  BARGAINS 

and  taking  advantage  of  the  astonishing  offers 
made  therein.  They  cover  such  varieties  as  Oats, 
Barley,  Corn,  Speltz,  Clover,  Timothy,  Wheats; 
also  Cabbage,  Radish,  Beets,  Peas,  Beans,  Onions, 
Tomatoes,  etc.,  all  of  the  strongest,  hardiest 
Northern  Grown,  pure,  pedigree  stock. 

5  Tons  Grass  Free! 

Kverybody  loves  a  rich,  prodigal  growth  of 
grass  or  fodder  for  cattle,  sheep,  horse  or  swine! 

If  you  will  send  this  notice  in  to  us  to-day, 
you  will  receive  our  Bargain  Seed  Book  free, 
together  with  sufficient  grass  seed  to  grow 

6  tons  of  rich  grass  hay  on  your  lot  or  farm 
this  summer.  All  free  for  the  asking. 

liemlt  4e  and  we  add  package  of  Cosmos, 
the  most  fashionable,  serviceable,  beautiful 
annual  flower. 

JOHN  A.SALZER  SEEDCO.,^ 

Lock  Box  44,  La  Crosse,  Wi*. 


Alfalfa  Seed, 
Beardless  Bariev. 

J".  IB.  WING  &  BROS.,  Mechanicsburg,  O. 


It  is  a  31  -piece  breakfast  set  in  I’rlnce 
decoration,  which  is  a  beautiful  pure  gold  bor¬ 
der  with  a  decalcornauia  flower  in  the  centre 
of  each  piece.  The  flower  is  fixed  perma¬ 
nently  by  this  process,  and  the  design  is  very 
pretty  and  popular.  The  set  consists  of  six 
plates,  six  cups,  six  saucers,  six  butters,  six 
oatmeal  and  one  meat  plate. 

We  will  send  this  set  by  express  safely 
packed  to  every  woman  reader  who  will  send 
us  a  club  of  five  new  yearly  subscribers, 
at  $1  each.  The  new  subscribers  will  get  the 
remaining  issues  of  this  year  free  and  a  copy 
of  “The  Farmer's  Garden,”  described  above. 
Now,  ladies,  this  is  your  opportunity.  Get 
after  your  friends ;  you  ought  to  have  a  set 
by  Christmas. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 


Buy  Seeds  from  the  Grower 

V ery  few  seeds  reach  the  gardener  without  passing  through  three  or  four  hands.  This 
adds  to  their  cost  without  improving  their  quality.  We  raise  a  larrfe  part  of  the  seeds 
we  sell  and  know  all  about  them — how  and  where  they  were  raised,  how  old  they  are  and 
from  w’hat  kinds  of  plants  they  were  saved.  This  cannot  be  known  when  the  seeds  are 
procured  through  another  dealer,  or  even  from  another  grower. 

COST  LESS.  When  you  buy  our  home  grown  seeds  you  pay  only  one  profit  and 
that  a  small  one. 


BETTER  QUALITY.  By  seeping  a  close  watch  on  our  crops  and  throwing  out  all 
imperfect  plants  we  keep  the  quality  of  our  seeds  up  to  a  high  standard.  Quality  is 
always  the  first  consideration  with  ns. 

QUR  SPECIALTIES.  Improved  strains  of  vegetable  seeds  for  critical  gardeners, 
new  and  superior  varieties  of  Oats,  Field  Corn  and  choice  Seed  Potatoes.  A  new 
Giant  Yellow  Flint  Corn  that  is  a  wonder— sample  free  if  you  mention  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  Ask  for  our  catalogue  and  wholesale  price  list  (free.)  You  can’t  afford  not  to. 


V 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


More  Power  Spraying  outfits  with 
ourlhi  and  2^  H.  P.  AIR-COOLED 
Engines  are  used  than  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  No  water  to  freeze  or  carry. 
It  is  light.  Write  for  Catalog  5  on 
Engines  for  Power  and'Spraying 


R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW 

BEST  STANDARD  VARIETIES 

Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Currant  and  Grape  Plants,  Asparagus  Roots  and 
Seed  Potatoes  in  assortment.  All  stock  warranted  high  grade  and  true  to  name.  Forty- 
page  Catalogue  with  cultural  instructions,  Free. 

O.  E.  "Wliitteii _ Box  11  Bridgman,  Miolx, 


OUR  TREES  BEAR  FRUIT. 

200,000  Apple  Trees,  50,000  Peach  Trees,  20,000  Pear  Trees,  20,000  Plum  Trees,  10,000  Cherry 
Trees,  10,000  Quince  Trees,  and  thousands  of  all  of  the  leading  varieties  of  small  fruit  plants,  Grape 
Vines,  Cun-ants,  Gooseberry  Plants,  Roses.  Shrubbery.  Evergreens  and  Shade  Trees.  Every  tree  and  plant 
a  gem  bred  to  bear  and  yield  results.  We  have  what  you  want,  let  us  supply  you  with  it.  Write  at  once  for 
catalogue  and  pnee  list. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Confluence,  Penna. 
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■MTS  AND  CLOVER  IN  ILLINOIS. 

A  reader  in  central  Illinois  asks  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions  regarding  oats  and  clover 
seed :  What  quantity  of  well-fanned  oatsfshould 
be  drilled  pgr  acre  to  get  the  greatest  yield? 
Which  is  better,  to  sow  the  clover  seed  broad¬ 
cast  when  drilling  oats  or  have  it  go  down 
rhe  flukes  with  the  oats,  in  shoe-drill? 

Much  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
soil.  Generally  speaking,  lH  to  two 
bushels  per  acre  give  the  best  results.  By 
all  means  sow  with  the  oats  and  cover 
fully  as  deeply.  But  do  not  sow  more 
than  one  to  1)4  bushel  of  oats  with  clover 
if  you  wish  a  good  clover  stand  and  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  live  through  the  dry  season 
after  harvest,  and  sow  an  early  variety  of 
oats.  J-  H-  c- 

Galesburg,  Ill. 

I  am  not  an  oat  farmer,  but  if  I  were 
sowing  oats  I  would  sow  seven  or  eight 
pecks  per  acre.  The  clover  crop  is  im¬ 
portant  in  this  part  of  Indiana.  We  s»w 
in  March  on  Winter  wheat.  Sowing  with 
oats  is  like  gambling,  more  apt  to  lose  than 
to  win,  but  if  I  had  to  sow  with  oats  I 
would  broadcast  as  soon  after  drilling  the 
oats  as  possible.  We  would  want  the 
clover  sown  before  the  ground  was  rained 
on.  w.  t.  c. 

Albion,  Ind. 

I  am  unable  to  give  you  information 
that  would  be  of  value,  as  I  live  in  the 
Winter  wheat  section  of  Illinois,  and  grow 
very  few  oats,  as  wheat  is  a  more  profit¬ 
able  crop  with  us.  As  regards  our  clover 
seeding,  we  believe,  as  a  general  rule,  it 
is  our  best  plan  here  to  sow  broadcast 
about  one  bushel  clover  seed  to  16  acres 
in  December,  and  to  repeat  the  same  about 
the  last  of  March  or  first  of  April.  If  the 
season  is  favorable  the  Spring  sowing 
will  do  the  better,  but  if  it  is  a  dry,  un¬ 
favorable  season  the  Winter  sowing  is 
most  likely  to  survive,  owing,  we  think, 
to  the  fact  that  the  December  sowing  has 
by  reason  of  the  freezing  and  thawing, 
been  worked  more  deeply  into  the  soil. 
It  also  “comes  up”  later  and  is  therefore 
less  liable  to  be  killed  by  a  late  freeze. 

Bluffs,  Ill.  R.  0.,  jr. 

Both  oats  and  cover  are  sown  broadcast 
almost  invariably  in  Central  Illinois.  In 
35  years  here  I  do  not  call  to  mind  seeing 
oats  sown  except  broadcast.  There  are 
many  machines  for  the  purpose,  but  all  on 
the  principle  of  broadcast  sowing.  One 
reason  (there  are  several  for  this  method) 
is  the  universal  custom  of  sowing  oats 
on  the  corn  land,  and  to  clear  the  stalks 
properly  for  the  drill  would  cost  as  much 
perhaps  as  half  the  value  of  the  crop,  and 
that  too  at  a  time  when  there  was  not  a 
minute  to  lose.  Cornfields  that  have  been 
pastured  during  the  Winter,  and  some¬ 
times  broken  down  towards  Spring  by 
dragging  a  heavy  iron  rail  or  something 
similar,  the  oats  sown  not  less  than  three 
bushels  per  acre  (many  sow  3)4  bushels) 
broadcast,  then  put  on  a  heavy  disk  har¬ 
row  and  disk  them  in.  This  is  usually 
followed  by  the  light  smoothing  harrow, 
but  if  they  have  been  well  disked  you 
may  be  sure  of  a  crop  unless  the  season 
is  entirely  off.  Clover  should  be  sown 
after  the  oats,  not  with  them,  and  after 
the  disk  has  been  over,  but  before  the  last 
harrowing.  The  same  machine  for  oats 
will  sow  the  clover,  but  not  at  the  same 
time.  Many  fields  in  this  vicinity  brought 
a  crop  of  60  to  70  bushels  per  acre  last 
season  sown  as  described.  G.  1.  F. 

Normal,  Ill. 

The  amount  of  well-fanned  oats  re¬ 
quired  to  seed  an  acre,  for  best  results, 
will  vary  according  to  size  of  berry,  the 
quantity  not  being  so  great  for  the  small¬ 
er  varieties.  I  have  found  that  from  two 
bushels  three  pecks  to  three  bushels  gives 
best  results,  when  drilled,  and  a  little 
heavier  sowing  is  best  when  broadcast. 
As  to  the  best  method  of  sowing  clover,  it 
depends  mostly  on  climatic  conditions  fol¬ 
lowing  the  seeding.  The  clover  seed  must 
be  deep  enough  in  the  ground  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  moisture  until  it  is  well  rooted, 
but  will  not  germinate  if  planted  too  deep. 
Generally  in  a  well-prepared  seed  bed,  one 
inch  of  covering  is  sufficient.  I  aways 
disk  my  oat  ground  thoroughly,  and  if  the 


clover  is  drilled  in  with  the  oats,  we  are 
apt  to  get  it  too  deep.  Lherefore  1  sow 
my  clover  seed  broadcast,  on  a  well-pre¬ 
pared  seed  bed,  before  the  ground  has 
been  harrowed.  After  the  clover  seed 
has  been  sown,  harrow  the  ground  well. 
If  rain  should  fall,  sufficient  to  run  the 
ground  together  (form  a  crust)  before  the 
oats  or  clover  seed  has  germinated,  this 
crust  should  be  broken.  The  harrow  is 
the  best  tool  for  that  purpose.  I  have  ex¬ 
perimented  with  shallow  and  deep  cover¬ 
ing  of  clover  seed  in  the  same  season. 
Occasionally  the  deep  covering  has  given 
best  results.  This  will  only  happen  when 
we  have  but  little  rainfall  after  the  seed¬ 
ing  has  been  done.  Some  of  my  best 
clover  catches  have  been  by  sowing  the 
seed  on  top  of  the  ground,  without  any 
covering,  but  followed  by  plenty  of  rain¬ 
fall.  One  of  the  secrets  in  getting  a  good 
clover  catch  is  to  get  your  seed  in  the 
ground  as  early  as  possible.  H.  A.  W. 

Wenona,  Ill.  _ 


FLINT  CORN  IN  THE  WEST. 

I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  flint  vari¬ 
eties  of  corn  are  never  grown  in  the  North¬ 
western  States.  Why  is  this?  Here  we  call 
them  superior  to  the  dents  in  hardiness, 
yield  and  quality  of  meal.  reader. 

Maine. 

It  is  true  that  the  flint  varieties  are  grown 
very  little  in  the  West  or  northern  sections. 

I  am  not  certain  but  that  it  would  be  an 
advantage  in  the  northern  half  of  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  to  grow  the  flint 
varieties  instead  of  the  dent,  which  they  are 
now  trying  to  grow,  as  these  are  almost  al¬ 
ways  immature.  The  people,  however,  of  the 
Northwest  are  largely  from  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
and  naturally  have  brought  along  with  them 
the  varieties  with  which  they  were  ac¬ 
quainted.  P.  G.  HOLDEN. 

Iowa  Ag’l  College. 

Your  reader  is  mistaken  in  his  Impression 
that  the  flint  varieties  of  corn  are  not 
grown  in  the  West.  Many  thousands  of 
bushels  of  flint  corn  are  each  year  sold  in 
the  Northwest  for  seed.  We  are  the  intro¬ 
ducers  of  Northrup.  King  &  Co.'s  Mercer 
flint  and  also  Triumph  flint,  which  have  the 
largest  sale  of  any  of  the  flint  varieties  in 
Minnesota  and  North  Dakota.  We  will  go 
still  further,  and  say  that  many  thousands 
of  bushels  of  flint  corn  are  annually  shipped 
east  from  the  West.  Answering  your  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  why  the  dent  varieties  are  pre¬ 
ferred,  would  say  that  where  they  can  be 
safeiv  matured  they  yield  more  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre  usually  than  do  the  flint 
sorts.  NORTHRUP,  KING  &  CO. 

Minnesota. 

As  we  have  never  grown  any  of  the  flint 
varieties  and  are  not  familiar  with  them  we 
are  hardly  in  a  position  to  give  you  any 
accurate  or  definite  information.  It  is  well 
known,  however,  that  the  flint  varieties  can 
be  grown  in  cooler  climates  and  farther 
north  than  can  the  dent  varieties.  More¬ 
over.  as  the  dent  varieties  have  a  deeper 
kernel,  a  larger  ear  and  more  rows  on  each  ear, 
they  are  grown  in  the  warmer  latitudes,  be¬ 
cause  they  give  a  larger  yield  than  do  the 
flint  varieties.  Through  careful  attention  in 
the  selection  dent  varieties  are  gradually 
being  established  that  will  mature  even  in 
Minnesota.  Of  course  these  varieties  are 
smaller  eared,  and  produce  a  smaller  yield 
per  acre  than  do  the  later  dent  varieties. 

Illinois.  FUNK  BROS.  SEED  COMPANY. 

The  flint  corns  are  grown  considerably  in 
the  West,  especially  in  Minnesota.  Wisconsin, 
the  Dakotas  and  northwestern  Nebraska,  but 
are  not  grown  where  dent  corns  can  be  ma¬ 
tured.  The  dent  corn  makes  larger  ears,  larger 
stalks,  deeper  grains,  and  smaller  cobs.  Also, 
the  grains  are  more  starchy,  and  can  lie 
chewed  by  stock  without  being  ground  into 
meal  first.  The  principal  advantage  of  the 
dent  corn  is  in  the  greater  yield  per  acre 
of  both  grain  and  fodder,  and  the  larger 
proportion  of  grain  to  cob.  Flint  corn  will 
stand  tnore  cold,  and  will  grow  and  do  fairly 
well  on  very  thin  land  where  dent  corn  would 
absolutely  fail,  and  for  that  reason  is  grown 
considerably  in  the  West  and  Northwest.  In 
Minnesota,'  probably  half  the  area  is  flint 
Corn.  HENRY  FIELD. 

Iowa. 

Flint  corn  is  not  grown  as  largely  in  the 
North  as  the  yellow  dent  corn  :  however,  the 
writer  must  be  In  error,  for  it  is  quite  large¬ 
ly  grown  in  the  Dakotas  and  northern  Min¬ 
nesota  :  at  least  we  have  a  good  trade  in 
flint  corn  seed  in  that  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  are  several  varieties  of  early 
dent  corns  that  will  ripen  thoroughly  as  far 
north  as  Fargo,  and  pretty  well  through  all 
of  Minnesota,  and  our  western  farmers  seem 
to  prefer  a  dent  corn  to  a  flint.  Right  here 
in  our  own  valley,  which  was  settled  by 
Connecticut  farmers,  there  is  no  flint  corn 
growm  any  more  to  speak  of.  We  believe  they 
can  get  better  results  and  larger  crops  out 
of  the  dent  varieties.  Another  thing  that 
enters  into  this  is  that  the  fodder  of  dent 
varieties  of  corn  seems  to  be  preferable. 

Wisconsin.  John  a.  salzer  seed  co. 

Your  reader  is  entirely  mistaken  in  his 
statement  that  flint  varieties  of  corn  are 
not  grown  in  the  West.  The  writer  has  been 
in  the  seed  business  for  28  years,  and  there 
has  never  been  a  year  that  we  did  not  sell 
some  flint  corn,  but  our  customers  greatly 
prefer  the  dent  varieties,  because  they  yield 
better,  and  are  considered  much  more  desir¬ 
able  for  feeding.  Flint  corn  really  should  be 
ground  or  cracked  up  before  feeding  to  stock. 
In  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  considerable 
quantities  of  flint  corn  are  grown  every  year, 
because  they  can  be  grown  farther  north  than 
most  of  the'  desirable  dent  varieties,  but  each 
year  the  dent  varieties  are  becoming  accli¬ 
mated  farther  north  and  are  driving  the 
flint  sorts  out.  There  are  some  seed  grow¬ 
ers  in  this  State  and  Nebraska  who  make  a 
specialtv  of  growing  flint  corn,  and  ship  it 
for  seed  purposes  to  almost  all  parts  of  the 
country.  iowa  seed  company. 


going  to  bay  ft  HARROW 

Want  Beat  for  least  (lash. 
Mi  £  make  that  kind, 
iff  L  PAY  FRKKJHT.Cat. 
free.  Write  for  price. 
“  «.lI.l’OUNl)KR,No; 
17  Ft.  Atkinson, W  ig. 


WE  WANT  TO  CONVINCE  YOU 

fFROSTn 
[BEST* 

(cheapest 

that  it  is  to  your  interest  to  buy  FROST  FENCE. 

We  do  not  believe  in  it  because  we  make  it,  but 
make  it  because- we  believe  in  it  and  stand  back  of  it 
with  a  guarantee.  Write  us  to-day  for  prices  and 

THE  °E*ROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

ANTI-RUST  FENCE 

We  mail  sample**  for 
testing  and  deliver  goods 
FREE  of  charge  any¬ 
where.  Ask  for  catalog  Tl 

SENECA  WIRE  &MFG  CO. 
FOSTORIA,  OHIO. 
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Wire  F ence  7  (Jr 

48-in .  stock  fence  per  rod  onl  y  * 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wire, 
Catalog  of  fences,  tools  and  supplies  FREE. 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MASON  FENCE  CO.  Box  67,  Leertrare.  ^ 


HITCHINGS  HOT  WATER  HEATER. 

No.  212,  nearly  new.  Will  carry  650  feet  of  4-ineh 
pipe  (rated).  Run  2  seasons.  Suitable  for  small 
greenhouse  or  dwelling.  All  in  perfect  order.  F.O.B. 
$50.  M.  H.  COOKINGHAM,  Po’keepsie,  N.  Y. 
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CM  CIIT  nnCTC  Cheaper  than  wood,  make  your 
tmem  rUO  I  O  own  on  a  Hercules  Post  Ma¬ 
chine.  Also  Building  Block  Machines.  Catalogue  free. 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  A-3S.  Cent  rvllte,  iowa 


tinn  INVEST  50c.  AND  MAKE  38100. 

vlUUl  Any  man,  woman,  boy  or  girl  may  suc¬ 
ceed,  No  canvassing.  Just  mail  our  circulars  which 
describe  articles  all  farmers  use.  We  divide  proceeds. 

THORPE  DATE  CO..  Wapella,  III. 


"I  nMFQ ’FENCES 
JUnLUe  GATES 

•re  HONESTLY  HADE  ihrougk  III 
through.  Coiled  spring  wires,  heavy 
stays,  locks  that  won  t  slip,  GOOD 
galvanizing.  Easy  to  put  up— last 
longest — therefore 

CHEAPEST  IN  THE  END. 

If  yon  are  going  to  buy  feiciltt 
fates  write  for  catalog  No.  2. 

INTERNATIONAL  FENCE  Sb  F.  00. 
•AtMjfcw  022  Buttles  Aye.,  Columbus,  Ohio* 
Afnts  wanted  where  wo  hay  nf , 


w p.  ft  f*  Every  wire— 

both  strand  and  stay— No.  9  gauge. 

Thickly  galvanized.  Best  grade  steel.  We  mailfreesampleforinspec- 
tinn  and  test.  A  more  substantial,  stock-resisting,  time-defying  fence 
was  never  stapled  to  posts.  We  pay  freight  on  40  rodF.  Write  for  book 
showing  HO  styles.  Brown  Fence  A  Wire  Oo.  Cleveland,  O. 


|6T035CT3? 

PER  ROD  4 
DELIVERED 


SIX  POPULAR  BOOKS. 

You  want  some  good  hooks  to  read.  We  want  new  readers  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  Let  us 
help  each  other.  Send  one  new  yearly  subscription  at  $1.  The  new  subscriber  will  get  the 
paper  for  a  year  and  a  copy  of  The  Farmer’s  Garden,  or  send  10  new  trial  subscriptions  for 
10  weeks  at  10  cents  each — 41  for  the  ten. 

q’hen  for  your  trouble  we  will  send  you  by  return  mail  and  postpaid  your  choice  of  the 
following  six  books.  These  are  all  new  and  popular  books.  Cloth  hound  and  letaill  at  $L.»0 
each. 


DA  1/70  HARUM . 

BY  E.  N.  WESTCOTT. 

No  other  book 
of  fiction  in  re¬ 
cent  years  has 
reached  the  pop¬ 
ularity  of  David 
Hamm.  It  is  a 
story  full  of 
life  and  action, 
a  b  o  u  n  ding  in 
homely  speeches, 
wise  philoso¬ 
phy  and  subtle 
humor.  The  ro¬ 
mance  of  a  city 
clerk  and  a 
country  maiden 
add  a  feature  of 
great  human  in¬ 
terest.  Nearly  a 
million  copies 
of  the  work  have 
been  sold.  Jt  is 
cloth  bound  and 
the  publi  she  r’s 
price  is  $1.50. 

BLENNERHA  SSETT. 

BY  C.  F.  PIDGIN. 

Blennerli  a  s  s  e  1 1 
is  an  intensely  in¬ 
teresting  book  of 
history  and  _  ro¬ 
mance  dealing 
with  many  char¬ 
acters  prominent 
in  the  early  life  oi 
our  country.  The 
relations  of  Alex- 
ander  Hamilton 
and  Aaron  Burr 
are  traced  from 
an  unusual  point 
o  f  v  i  e  w.  This 
story  is  so  fasci¬ 
nating,  and  at 
times  exciting, 
that  the  reader 
will  not  willingly 
lay  the  book  aside 
after  starting  it. 
This  is  an  illus¬ 
trated  edition ;  cloth  hound.  Publisher’s  price 

QUINCY  ADAMS  SAWYER. 

BY  C.  F.  PIDGIN. 

*  This  story  of  New 
England  life  will  inter¬ 
est  the  whole  family. 
The  story  is  full  of  ac¬ 
tion  and  unexpected 
turns,  and  a  pleasing 
thread  of  romance  is 
woven  through  4t.  The 
character  sketching  is 
clever,  showing  sharp¬ 
nosed  gossips,  people  ter¬ 
ribly  “near,”  queer  and 
“sot”  in  their  ways,  and 
other  admirable  charac¬ 
ters.  among  whom  are 
Alice  l’ettingill  and  her 


lUmCY-ADAnSS/WTER 

A- STORY  Of 

[TW-ENa AMD-HOME  LIEI 


----- 

the  CHRISTIAN 

lf|p 

hall  CAINE 

Uncle  Ike.  who  is  some- 
ig  of  a  crank,  but  good-hearted  and  full 
iard  sense.  It  is  said  to  be  the  best  New 
land  story  ever  written,  which  in  itself 
■ather  a  strong  recommendation.  It  has 
ly  full-page  illustrations.  Cloth  bound 
retails  at  $1.50. 


THE  CHRISTIAN. 

BY  HALL  CAINE. 

This  is  a  most 
remarkable  hook. 
Its  popularity  and 
saies  surprised 
and  astounded 
both  the  publish¬ 
ers  and  the  au¬ 
thor.  Several  hun- 
d  r  e  a  rhousanas 
have  been  sold, 
and  the  demand 
continues.  The  au- 
thors  great  repu¬ 
tation  rests  prac¬ 
tically  on  this 
book.  The  story 
of  John  Storm 
and  Giory  Qua.vle 
is  full  of  interest 
and  pathos.  It 
has  been  as  popu¬ 
lar  on  the  stage 
as  in  literature. 
’Those  who  have  not  yet  read  it  have  a  treat 
in  store  for  thfem.  It  is  printed  on  good 
paper,  large,  clear  print  and  substantial 
cloth  binding.  It  retails  for  $1.50. 

THE  RIGHT  OF  WAY. 

BY  GILBERT  PARKER. 

This  story  is  Gilbert 
Parker’s  masterpiece.  It 
is  a  fascinating  book.  The 
love  story  running  through 
it  Is  unusual  and  pathetic¬ 
ally  interesting.  The  por¬ 
trayal  of  character  is 
clear  and  strong,  and  its 
spiritual  import  is  health¬ 
ful  and  inspiring.  Char¬ 
ley  Steele  Is  the  central 
figure,  and  the  character 
is  powerfully  drawn.  He 
fs  a  young  lawyer,  bril¬ 
liant.  gifted  and  popular. 
His  great  vice  is  intem¬ 
perance.  Ilis  married  life 
is  also  unsympathetic.  His  fate  is  eventu¬ 
ally  so  strange  that  he  passes  as  one  dead, 
yet  he  lives,  and  his  later  development  sur¬ 
prises  you  and  inspires  you.  It  is  a  strong 
presentation  of  a  strong  man  s  effort  to  live 
down  the  past.  He  is  beset  by  great  trials 
and  his  early  cynical  tendencies  are  In  con¬ 
stant  dispute  with  a  healthier  spiritual  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  new  life.  It.  is  one  of  those  books 
that  you  can  read  the  second  or  third  time 
with  new  interest  and  greater  profit  with 
each  repetition.  It  is  a  large  book  of  420 
pages,  illustrated,  large,  clean  type,  and  good 
paper.  The  publisher  s  price  is  $1.50. 

Letters  from  a  Self-Made 
Merchant  to  His  Son. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  tihe  new 
books.  The  father  is  a  successful  pork  packer 
of  Chicago  without  education  or  culture. 
The  son  is  a  young  man  just  out  o*f  college 
with  both  education  and  refinement,  who  is 
trying  to  make  a  place  ior  himself  Ui  the 
East.  The  son  does  not  get  on  very  fast, 
and  the  father  writes  him  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  Dook,  and  few 
hooks  of  recent  publication  have  had  so  large 
a  sale. 


You  may  earn  one  or  more  of  these  books  in  this  way.  Make  your  selection 
rhen  you  send  the  order,  and  the  book  will  go  to  you  by  first  mail  after  your  order 
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UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 

“THE  MASTER  WORKMAN.* 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  to 

- — - —  - -  —  —  —  .  ,  ,,  .  n„!rUv  easily  started.  No  vibration.  Can  be  mounted  on  any  wagon  at  small  cost— portable,  sm¬ 
all  on«<yiinder  engines ;  revolutionizing  gas  power.  Costs  Less  to  Buy  and [Less  to Rum  „  Uer  A  15th  St«„  Chleugo.  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-SECOND  YEAR, 

tionary  or  traction.  Mention  this  paper,  SEND  for  Catalogub.  THE  1  KMPLL  rl  Ml  CO.,  Mrra., 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

^  ™  ^  ~  ....  Mr.  vihmtlATi  Pan  he  mounted 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 


A  Kieffer  Seedling  Pear. — There  is 


promise  in  the  Oriental  pears.  While  the 
imported  types  are  worthless,  except  for 
ornament,  such  American-grown  seedlings 
as  Kieffer,  Le  Conte  and  Garber  are  of 
the  highest  commercial  importance,  val¬ 
uable  alike  for  their  adaptability,  vigor, 
productiveness  and  resistance  to  pests  and 
disease.  It  is  about  time,  however,  to 
have  something  better  in  eating  quality. 
They  are  all  right  for  cooking  and  can¬ 
ning  when  properly  ripened,  and  are  used 
in  immense  quantities  for  this  purpose. 
Better  flavor,  without  serious  loss  in  other 
valuable  qualities,  is  needed.  The  fine 
hybrids  between  Kieffer,  Le  Conte  and 
standard  varieties  of  European  type  raised 
by  Judge  Woodbridge  Strong,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J„  noted  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  October  28,  1905,  are  of  high  promise. 
We  illustrate  in  Fig.  22,  page  39,  another 
seedling  of  Kieffer  raised  by  D.  J.  Miller, 
Millersburg,  Ohio.  The  pear  is  of  mod¬ 
erate  size,  deep  golden  russet  in  color,  and 
of  truly  agreeable  quality — good  enough 
to  compare  with  any  but  the  very  best 
table  pears.  Mr.  Miller’s  estimate  of  the 
variety  follows : 

This  is  a  new  seedling  pear — a  seedling 
of  Kieffer.  The  tree  is  the  same  in  habit, 
vigor  and  thrift.  I  think  It  blight-proof, 
like  Kieffer.  It  bears  every  year.  It  is  a 
late  Winter  pear  of  good  quality,  sweet, 
buttery  and  melting.  With  good  care  it  keeps 
all  Winter.  It  has  a  thick  russet  skin  like 
Winter  Nelis,  but  is  larger. 

“Blight  proof”  is  a  strong  claim  that 
may  not  entirely  be  realized.  Kieffer  has 
blighted,  though  it  is  regarded  as  prac¬ 
tically  proof  against  this  dread  disease. 
A  seedling  or  dilute  hybrid  having  such 
marked  characteristics  of  the  European 
pear  may  be  expected  to  be  rather  less 
resistant.  Any  infusion  of  the  vigorous 
Chinese  blood  in  a  pear  of  tolerable  qual¬ 
ity  may  be  considered  an  enormous  gain. 
Mr.  Miller’s  seedling  appears  good  enough 
to  warrant  testing. 


Blight  in  California  Bartletts— Cal¬ 
ifornia-grown  Bartletts  are  very  popular 
in  our  markets,  and  by  some  are  regarded 
as  the  choicest  horticultural  product  of 
that  enterprising  State.  The  peculiar  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  out  there  so  greatly  fa¬ 
vor  the  growth  of  pears  that  it  was 
hoped  they  would  never  be  troubled  with 
the  eastern  blight,  but  the  disease  has 
appeared,  not  only  in  one,  but  in  many 
of  California’s  best  orchards.  Every 
hopeful  remedy  devised  by  science  to 
combat  the  pest  will  he  used,  but  if  the 
blight  germ  proves  anything  like  as  ag¬ 
gressive  as  Asparagus  rust  now  is  on  the 
Pacific  coast  growers  will  not  have  a 
happy  time.  Vigorous  Bartletts  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  susceptible  to  infection,  and  it  is 
the  vigorous  trees  that  bear  the  fancy 
pears.  Skill  and  science  may  possibly 
triumph  in  the  end,  but  pending  the  out¬ 
come  the  planting  of  Bartletts  is  likely 
to  be  curtailed,  and  many  of  the  best 
bearing  trees  killed  or  crippled,  thus  re¬ 
ducing  the  output.  Eastern  pears  for  a 
long  time  will  have  a  better  show,  and 
if  the  twin  horrors  of  blight  and  scale 
can  be  circumvented  by  breeding  Bartlett 
quality  in  the  resistent,  early-fruiting  and 
productive  Oriental  pear,  an  immense  gain 
will  have  been  made.  The  breeder  who 
puts  high  quality  pears  on  a  Kieffer  or 
Le  Conte  tree  may  not  win  a  fortune  for 
himself,  but  he  will  he  instrumental  in 
creating  great  values  for  the  horticultural 
world  and  the  fruit  consuming  public. 

Big  Weevils  and  Little  Ones. — The 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  extensive  culture 
of  the  chestnut,  the  most  nutritious  of  all 
nuts  in  this  country,  is  the  depredations 
of  the  large  and  small  Chestnut  weevils. 
Both  have  long  snouts,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  mouth  parts  are  situated.  They 
bore  a  minute  hole  through  the  young 
burs  and  deposit  eggs  in  the  soft  nuts 
that  subsequently  grow  into  the  fat,  white 
little  grubs  every  chestnut-eater  knows 
too  well.  The  large  weevil  infests  the 
large  and  thick-walled  burs,  the  small 
one  thin-shelled  chestnuts  and  chinqua¬ 
pins.  While  formerly  very  numerous, 
they  were  scattered  through  immense 
tracts  of  chestnut  forest,  but  are  now  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  smaller  surviving  groves 
J  and  in  cultivated  trees,  causing  at  times 
I  most  discouraging  havoc.  No  variety 
!  seems  immune  to  their  attacks,  nor  can 
they  be  controlled  by  the  usual  insecti¬ 
cides.  The  best  plan  of  combat  is  prompt¬ 
ly  to  gather  nuts  as  they  fall,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  the  grub&  from  entering  the  soil 
in  order  to  pupate  and  complete  their  life 
cycle.  In  the  most  successful  chestnut 
groves,  which,  by  the  way,  are  mainly 
composed  of  Paragon  trees,  this  plan  is 
practised  with  considerable  success. 


The  Great  Potato  Boom. — The  British 
potato  boom  has  come  to  an  untimely  end, 
and  passes  into  history  with  the  Dutch 
tulip  mania,  our  mulberry-silkworm  craze, 
and  other  horticultural  frenzies.  Eighteen 
months  ago  the  prices  demanded  and  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  newest  seedling  wonder 
quite  reached  $800  a  pound.  Later  on 
weak  little  cutting  plants  propagated  from 
exhausted  eyes  of  some  of  the  favorites 
sold  for  about  $50  each.  Trans-atlantic 
gardening  journals  were  loaded  with  opti¬ 
mistic  praises  of  the  new  kinds,  and  ran 
descriptions  of  the  newcomers  in  number 
after  number  in  serial  form.  By  last 
Spring,  however,  the  prices  had  sagged  to 
three  shillings  (75  cents)  a  pound  for  the 
most  exclusive  wonders.  Dealers  and 
speculators  had  ceased  trading  with  each 
other,  and  were  trying  to  sell  to  a  public 
that  properly  regarded  these  inflated  val¬ 
ues  with  cold  suspicion.  The  new  crop 
of  even  the  most  highly-recommended 
novelties  is  now  offered  to  planters  at 
prices  ranging  from  six  to  25  cents  a 
pound,  which  may  be  considered  very  rea¬ 
sonable  trial  charges.  Virulent  and  sordid 
as  this  collapsed  speculative  boom  has 
been  in  principle,  it  appears  to  have  been 
founded  on  a  genuine  desire  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  potato  culture  in  Great  Britain, 
threatened  by  foreign  competition  and 
decadent  from  diseases  developed  by  a 
not  too  favorable  climate,  as  an  important 
national  asset.  The  popular  interest 
aroused  and  experience  gained  in  breeding 
the  new  seedlings,  even  though  none 
proves  really  superior  to  the  old  kinds,  is- 
of  inestimable  value.  A  National  Potato 
Society  has  been  organized,  extensive 
trials  of  all  promising  varieties,  new  and 
old.  native  and  exotic,  are  being  made, 
cultural  methods  tested  and  revised  and 
giant  exhibitions  held  in  which  the  prod¬ 
ucts  are  not  only  compared  in  their  usual 
market  condition,  but  are  tested  and 
judged  as  cooked  for  the  table.  This  is 
useful  work,  and  is  sure  to  result  well. 
A  start  has  been  made  in  breeding  and 
hybridizing  promising  wild  potatoes  with 
a  view  of  securing  greater  resistance  to 
disease.  The  most  likely  wild  type  is 
considered  to  be  Solanum  Maglia,  from 
the  Chilian  Islands.  This  has  been 
crossed  writh  some  of  the  best  garden  po¬ 
tatoes  on  the  grounds  of  a  well-known 
British  seed  grower,  and  has  produced 
edible  white  tubers  of  moderate  size  and 
fair  quality.  It  appears  that  California 
and  France  may  not  have  the  monopoly 
of  breeding  wild  potatoes  into  quotable 
market  varieties. 

Solanum  Commersoni. — Monsieur  J. 
Labergerie  of  Verrieres,  the  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  breeder  in  France  of  the  Uruguay¬ 
an  potato,  Solanum  Commersoni,  is  get¬ 
ting  into  a  peck  of  trouble  with  his  critics. 
He  has  been  more  successful  in  getting 
variations  from  this  interesting  species 
than  his  competitors,  and  they  now  inti¬ 
mate  his  most  promising  blue-tubered 
variety  of  the  original  bitter-flavored  spe¬ 
cies — edible,  productive  and  resistant  to 
fungi — is  nothing  more  than  a  very  old 
variety  of  the  common  Solanum  tuber¬ 
osum,  known  as  Giant  Blue,  now  nearly 
out  of  cultivation.  Others  consider  it 
about  the  same  as  the  Scotch  “Trochie 
Grant”  which  has  bred  true  since  1745, 
and  is  never  affected  by  disease.  M. 
Labergerie  has  published  a  pamphlet  de¬ 
fending  his  position,  and  claims  his  blue 
Commersoni  seedling  is  a  legitimate 
product  of  hybridization  and  selection 
from  the  Uruguayan  species,  developed 
in  his  experimental  grounds.  Certain 
solemn  scientists  venture  to  assert  there 
is  only  one  real  species  of  potato,  of 
which  our  common  S.  tuberosum  should 
be  considered  the  type,  and  all  other  so- 
called  botanical  species  geographical  vari¬ 
ations  caused  by  differences  of  soil  and 
climate,  and  that  the  production  of  M. 
Labergerie’s  new  variety  is  but  proof  that 
one  species  may  be  bred  into  another. 
Others  think  there  are  many  typical  wild 
species,  that  they  readily  hybridize  when 
grown  together,  and  that  our  common  po¬ 
tato  is  really  the  complex  product  of 
much  natural  cross-breeding,  and  may 
produce  reversions  that  resemble  almost 
any  of^tlie  wild  ones. 

Theory  vs.  Practice. — Commercial  po¬ 
tato  growers  are  not  inclined  to  attach 
much  importance  to  such  theories.  They 
want  potatoes — good  potatoes  and  plenty 
of  them,  regardless  of  where  or  how  they 
originated — but  scientific  investigation,  no 
matter  how  inconsequential  it  may  appear 
at  the  time,  may  ultimately  prove  of  im¬ 
mense  value  in  throwing  light  on  difficult 
cultural  problems.  The  empty  guessing 
of  the  scientist  in  his  study  is  one  thing, 
and  the  practical  work  in  the  soil  done 
by  M.  Labergerie  and  other  earnest 
breeders  is  another.  The  trained  deduc¬ 
tive  mind  and  the  trained  experimental 
hand  and  brain  are  all  needed  in  solving 
the  problem  of  cultivation,  but  the  more 
the  literary  scientist  gets  in  actual  touch 
with  field  experiments  the  clearer  his  rea¬ 
soning  powers  will  grow.  We  can  scarce¬ 
ly  have  too  much  potato  work  and  litera¬ 
ture.  w.  v.  F. 


NOURISH 

the  body,  don't  dose  it 
with  medicine.  Scott’s 
Emulsion  is  the  best 
nourishment  in  existence. 
It  is  more  than  a  food; 
you  may  doubt  it,  but  it 
digests  perfectly  easy  and 
at  the  same  time  gets  the 
digestive  functions  in  a 
condition  so  that  ordinary 
food  can  be  easily  di¬ 
gested.  Try  it  if  you  are 
run  down  and  your  food 
doesn’t  nourish  you. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNK,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SALIMENE 

THE  BEST  REMEDY  FOR 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Liquid  or  Powder  Form.  Circulars  and  price  on 
application. 

MONMOUTH  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey. 


SAVE  YOUR  TREES 

from  the  Ravage  of  SAN  JOSK,  COTTONY 
MAPLE  SCALE,  PSYLLA,  Etc. 

ALL  YOU  NEED  IS 


“SCALECIDE,”  Water, 


AND  A  GOOD 

SPRAY  pump. 


aper  than  LIME, 
SULPHUR  and  SALT. 

For  sample,  testimonials  and  price  de¬ 
livered  at  your  Railroad  station,  address 

IJ.  G.  Pratt  Co. ,11  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free, 
lonarch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  161,  39  Cortlandt  St. ,  New  York. 


A  THRIFTY  GARDEN 

whether  large  or  small,  needs  proper  tools  for 
seeding  and  cultivating.  We  make  garden  imple¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds,  a  tool  for  every  purpose. 

MATTHEWS’  NEW  UNIVERSAL 

Hand  Seeders  and  Cultivators 

Singly  or  combined  with  Hoes,  Plows,  Rakes’ 
Markers,  etc.  Over  20  styles- 
,  FREE  BOOKLET  giving  de¬ 
scription,  prices  and  valuable 
information  mailed  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  Send  for  it  now. 


GARDEN  TOOLS  FOR 
.  EVERY  PURPOSE 

AMES  PLOW  CO.,  64  MARKET  ST..  BOSTON,  MASS, 

MORE  MAPLE  SUGAR 

From  your  sugar  bush  with  the  same  labor  and  with¬ 
out  injuring  your  trees,  by  using  Post’s  Improved 
Eureka  Sap  Spouts.  The  reason  why  is  the  “air 
trap,'-  a  special  patented  feature 

lPOST’S 

[Improved 
[Eureka 

SAP 

SPOUTS 


More  Sap 
Every  Day 
for  More 
Oays  and 
Make  You 
MoreMoney 


ncrc.ases  the  flow  when 
every  minute  counts. 
Each  genuine  Post's 
Spout  has  signature 
on  label  thus:  “C.  0. 
Post.”  Look  for  it.  It 
protects  you.  No.  1,  3J$ 
in.  long,  per  100,  41.75; 
No.  2.  2g  in.  long,  per  100,  $1.50 


Samples  of 
each, 6c ,  lots 
of  300  de- 
livcredf.o.b. 
paid  on 
receipt  of 
jprice.Agents 
wanted.Cat- 

_  alogue  free. 

t.  C  BTELLE,  Sole  HTr,  75  Fifth  Are.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


It  Is  Worth  While 

Huy  a  machine  tli  at  does  the  work 
right  —  that  cleans  its  strainer 
automatically  with  a  brush, 
mixes  liquid  mechanically  so  that 
oliage  is  never  burned,  but  gets 
ts  due  proportion. 

Empire  King,  and 
Orchard  Monarch 

do  these  things.  They  ilirow  lines  t 
spray,  are  easiest  to  work  and  they 
never  clog.  You  ought  to  know 
more  about  them.  Write  for  in¬ 
struction  book  on  spraying,  form¬ 
ulas,  etc.  Mailed  free. ' 

FIELD  FORCE  PI  MP  CO., 

No.  2  11th  St.  ,  F.lmirn,  N  ♦  Y. 


SPRAY  OR  SURRENDER 

that  is  the  ultimatum  that  in¬ 
sects  and  fungi  have  served 
on  every  fruit-grower  of 
America.  If  you  do 
not  heed  the  warning 
you  will  not  get  profits 
from  your  orchards. 
Every  man  who  sprays  intel¬ 
ligently,  at  the  proper  time, 
finds  it  the  most  profitable 
operation  on  the  farm. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue 
of  the  ECLIPSE  Spray  Pumps 
and  outfits. 

Morrill  &  Morley,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


M 


Knapsack 
Spramotor 

destroys  all  insects  or  fungi  on 
potatoes,  berry  bushes,  trees 
plants  or  vegetables. 
Copper  tank  $15.  galvanized 
!>'  $  1 2.  Agents  wanted. 

^  ^or  86-page  treatise  K. 
SPEtAMOTOR  CO., 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  LONDON,  ONT. 


BARREL  SPRAYER  "FREE1 

fi Write  today  to  find  out  how  to  se- 
/  cure  a  Hurst  “FITZ-ALL”  Spray- 
\  J  er  FREE ;  fits  all  sizes  barrels  and  I 
J \^/  tanks.  Sprays  all  solutions,  has  I 
~  bronze  valves,  brass  cylinder  and  [ 
plunger,  strainer  cleaner  and  three  I 

_ . _  E  agitators.  More  economical,  I 

h  — .  -  -  andeasierto  operate  than  any 

other  sprayer  on  the  market.  I 

I  GUARANTEED  for  5  YEARS. 

Special  offer  on  first  one  in  I 
I  each  locality,  to  intro-  I 

_  \duce.  Full  information  [ 

K  furnished. 

^  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO. 

Canton,  0. 1 

Sprayers  to  Spray  “everything’’ -($z  to  $  too.)  Sent  | 
on  todays’  trial.  A  t  wholesale  where  no  agent ^ 


MAPLE  EVAPORATORS 

Most  Durable,  Most  Economical,  Cheapest 
Syrup  Cans  and  Sap  Palls. 

McLANE-SCHANCK  HDW.  CO.,  Llnesvllle,  Pa. 

Also,  Mfrs.  of  the  “Sunlight’’  Acetylene  Gas  Machine 


EH0DES  DOUBLE  OUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex¬ 
press  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 

423  West  Bridge  St.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


PAT 


RHODES  MFC.  CO 


Grimm  Spout  No.  4. 

print  “C.”  G.  H 


SYRUP  MAKERS! 

The  question  is,  how  many  trees  you  tap  ;  not  how  many 
galvanized  iron  spouts  you  are  lacking.  Galvanized  iron 
spouts  are  tree  killers ;  Grimm  Spouts  lessen  the  injury. 
The  Grimm  Spout  permits  practical  reaming.  One-fourth 
more  sap  is  guaranteed,  or  no  sale.  Grimm  Evaporators 
and  high  grade  tin  utensils  will  increase  your  income. 
Sample  Spout  and  information  of  value  free.  Ask  for 

GRIMM,  Rutland,  Vt.,  and  Montreal.  P.  Q. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  In  the  world  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

8end  stamp  for  “  C4  ’  Catalogue  to  nearest  office 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

*5  Warren  St.,  New  York.  ^  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  234  Craig  St., West,  Montreal, P.  Q. 

40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitts  St.,  Sydn.y,  N.  S.  W. 

Teuieute-Koy  71,  Havana,  Cuba.  s _ 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Taxes. — Every  year  I  am  asked  to  give  our 
tax  rale  for  comparison.  Here  is  the  bill 
which  I  have  just  paid: 

Rate  per  SI 00 

County  Tax  . 

Poor  Tax  . yj9 

Stale  School  . t  < 

Borough  Tax  . . •]< 

Special  School  . *>.) 

Total . $1,409 

I  also  pay  a  poll  tax  of  $1  and  also  50 
cents  for  Shep.  In  our  county  town  this 
year  the  rate  was  $2.G2.  We  are  supposed  to 
have  no  State  tax  in  New  Jersey — that  is, 
no  tax  for  State  expenses.  The  corpora¬ 
tions  pay  that,  and  I  have  heard  people  in 
other  Slates  tell  what  a  great  thing  this 
must  be.  Some  of  the  politicians  now  tell 
us  that  they  expect  to  get  more  out  of  the 
corporations  and  cut  off  the  present  State  tax 
on  schools.  For  my  part  I  do  not  want  any 
corporation  to  pay  my  taxes  for  me.  Let 
them  once  get  to  thinking  they  do  that,  and 
you  might  as  well  surrender  all  the  rights 
vou  think  you  have  left.  It  will  be  seen 
that  our  p'eople  do  not  spend  what  you 
might  call  vast  sums  upon  the  poor,  and  yet 
the  poor  are  with  us  as  they  ever  will  be. 

Home  and  Farm. — After  many  days  those 
plumbers  got  the  hot  water  system  started 
in  the  new  house.  Mother  is  now  at  work 
cleaning -out  the  place,  so  as  to  get  ready  for 
moving.  It  is  a  hard  job,  with  much  clean¬ 
ing  and  scrubbing  to  do.  The  floors  are 
oiled,  as  we  do  not  care  much  for  carpets. 
Those  plumbers  did  one  thing  up  plumb. 
Every  time  thev  went  home  they  filled  their 
pockets  with  the  boys’  nuts.  At  least  ir 
seemed  so  when,  on  New  Year’s  Day,  the 
hoy  started  to  crack  enough  nuts  for  supper 
and  found  the  supply  short.  The  hot  water 
heater  starts  right  and  we  expect  great  com¬ 
fort  from  it  when  the  cold  weather  finally 
comes.  Thus  far  the  Weather  has  been  too 
mild  to  need  crowding  of  any  heating  system. 
There  have  been  a  few  snow  squalls,  but 
as  I  write  the  ground  is  still  bare,  with  the 
surface  freezing  and  thawing  nearly  every 
24  hours.  This  is  a  bad  strain  on  the  straw¬ 
berries  that  are  uncovered.  Many  will  be 
drawn  out  by  Spring,  so  that  the  roots  will 
be  exposed.  Ours  are  all  well  covered,  and 
look  well  thus  far.  .  .  .  For  the  past 
two  weeks  not  much  has  been  done  but  what 
may  be  called  tinkering  jobs.  The  new  part 
of  the  house  has  been  painted  and  the  lloors 
oiled.  We  buy  the  ready-mixed  paints  and 
oils  and  put  them  on.  A  shed  is  to  be  built. 
For  this  Seymour  cut  timber  in  the  woods 
and  hewed  out  the  sills.  It  has  been  a  tedious 
job  to  make  over  the  chicken  house.  The 
old  hoghOHse  was  about  20  feet  wide.  It 
was  sawed  up  into  sections  and  put  together 
in  a  new  place,  so  as  to  make  a  house  ot 
double  length  about  10  feet  wide,  and  84  feet 
long.  The  boys  first  laid  a  foundation  wall 
of  stone  and  cement.  It  was  their  first  job 
at  masonry.  The  wall  is  raised  above  the 
ground,  the  space  to  be  filled  first  with  stones 
and  then  with  sand — -to  be  covered  with  lit¬ 
ter.  It  will  be  a  good  plan  to  take  out  the 
sand  and  litter  at  intervals,  use  It  on  the  gar¬ 
den  crops  and  put  more  sand  back.  We  are 
trying  to  start  the  poultry  business  right.  We 
have  an  eye  on  a  few  choice  specimens  of 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  which  I  believe  to  be  a 
coming  breed.  We  have  small  but  good  flocks 
of  White  W.vandottes.  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  and  a  large  flock  of  “all  sorts.”  Egg 
laying  has  only  just  begun,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  brag  about  yet.  .  .  .  Beauty, 

the  little  bay  mare,  is  still  flying.  That  is 
just  exactly  what  she  does  when  she  gets 
well  started.  The  other  night  we  started 
even  with  a  railroad  train  on  a  good  road 
beside  the  track.  Half  a  mile  from  the  start 
we  were  still  even  with  the  train,  and  the 
little  mare  just  about  getting  ready  to  "go.” 
She  is  too  fast  for  me.  Some  of  those  men 
who  like  to  travel  should  have  her. 

Harp  Cider. — A  Maryland  friend,  for  whom 
I  have  great  regard,  writes  thus : 

“I  notice  you  take  occasion  now  and  then 
to  give  the  barrel  of  hard  cider  a  bump. 
If  you  mean  this  for  the  man  who  tipples 
with  it  solely.  I  agree  with  you,  but  if  it  is 
used  in  moderation  I  consider  it  the  finest 
tonic  in  existence.  1  am  told  on  good  au¬ 
thority  that  a  glass  of  hard  cider  taken  three 
times  a  day  will  eliminate  entirely  the  thirst 
for  strong  alcoholic  liquors:  will  tone  up  the 
stomach,  bowels,  liver  and  kidneys,  and  is 
conducive  to  a  good  natural  appetite.  From 
my  own  observation  I  know  it  to  be  a  line 
nervine  and  a  preventive  of  malaria  (chills 
and  fever).  Again,  a  glass  of  hard  cider 
taken  just  before  retiring  at  night  will  induce 
good  sleep,  and  you  will  feel  refreshed  on 
awakening,  and  taken  at  night  as  suggested 
is  a  positive  cure  for  phthisis  in  its  first 
stage.”  c.  m.  G. 

Of  course  I  realize  that  my  views  on  the 
drink  question  are  radical.  When  I  say  that 
I  would  as  soon  have  a  barrel  of  gunpowder 
down  cellar  as  a  barrel  of  hard  cider  I  know 
that  I  shock  some  good  people.  As  for 
saying  that  drinking  hard  cider  will  cure 
the  thirst  for  liquor — I  know  better  than 
that,  for  I  know  of  several  cases  where  such 
drinking  led  to  drunkenness.  Some  of  the 
worst  evils  of  intemperance  are  found  in 
country  towns  where  cider  is  about  the  only 
beverage  easily  attained.  How  can  this  be 
otherwise  when  some  samples  of  this  cider 
contain  more  alcohol  than  beer  or  light 
wines?  A  man  would  hardly  argue  that  the 
excessive  use  of  beer  will  cure  intemperance. 
Yet  cider  is  often  a  stronger  liquor  than  beer. 

I  have  been  in  communities  where,  I  am  cer¬ 
tain,  the  hard  cider  in  respectable  farm  cel¬ 
lars  has  done  just  as  much  damage  as  the 
rumshops.  The  rumshon  was  despised  and 
outlawed  by  most  good  people, _  and  was 
classed  among  evil  things.  The  cider  barrel, 
with  most  of  the  elements  of  deviltry  in  it, 
was  classed  as  a  worthy  and  necessary  thing 
by  these  same  “good  people."  I  have  no 
doubt  I  could  drink  three  glasses  of  hard 
cider  a  day  without  great  injury  to  my  own 
morals.  I  don’t  believe  this  cider  would  do 
me  a  bit  more  good  than  my  raw  apples  do. 
and  I  am  sure  that  if  I  drank  cider  or  beer 
at  least  a  dozen  other  people  closely  con 
nected  with  me  would  begin  to  do  the  same 
thing  either  openly  or  on  the  sly.  The  very 
■Old  Boy  himself  has  crept  into  the  pedigree 
of  some  of  these  people,  and  he  is  only  kept 
out  by  “the  grace  of  God”  and  strong  self- 
denial.  Some  people  may  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  surrounded  by  relatives  and  friends 
who  are  so  strong  and  surely  bred  that  temp¬ 
tations  have  no  hold  upon  them.  I  should 
not  say  “fortunate,”  because  such  people  lack 
one  great  opportunity  for  building  up  char¬ 
acter.  Let  a  man  eat  apples  freely  and  he 
can  drop  the  cider  without  any  injury  to  his 
health.  As  regards  both  drinking  and 


smoking  I  agree  with  Apostle  raul  when  he 
says :  . 

“But  take  heed  lest  by  any  means  this 
liberty  of  yours  become  a  stumbling  block  to 
them  that  are  weak.  For  if  any  man  see  thee 
which  hast  knowledge  sit  at  meat  in  the 
idol’s  temple,  shall  not  the  conscience  of  him 
which  is  weak  be  emboldened  to  eat  these 
things  which  are  offered  to  idols  t 

“Wherefore  if  meat  make  my  brother  to 
offend  I  will  cat  no  flesh  while  the  world 
standeth,  lest  I  make  my  brother  to  offend.” 

I  have  certainly  seen  people  drinking  hard 
cider  "in  the  idol’s  temple” — the  idol  being 
the  desire  for  “something  strong.” 

Now,  gentlemen,  many  of  us  grieve  because 
social  reforms  are  so  slow  in  making  pro¬ 
gress.  The  men  who  represent  us  shirk  their 
duty  or  dodge'  it.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
that  one  reason  for  this  is  that  we,  in  our 
humble  capacity  as  citizens,  do  not  live  up 
to  the  scriptural  advice  I  have  quoted?  I 
ask  you 1 

The  IIog  and  the  Hawk. — Here  is  another 
man  with  an  heroic  remedy  for  a  chicken¬ 
eating  sow  : 

“I  notice  on  page  915  a  question  is  asked 
how  to  cure  a  hog  of  killing  chickens.  That 
takes  me  back  to  my  boyhood  days.  We  had 
an  old  sowr  that  used  to  indulge  too  frequently 
in  a  chicken  dinner.  One  day  I  had  been  out 
hunting  and  had  shot  and  wounded  a  large 
hawk  :  had  broken  one  wing,  so  that  it  could 
not  fly,  and  after  considerable  difficulty  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  capturing  the  bird  and  brought  it 
home.  The  first  thing  that  greeted  my  ears 
was  the  startling  news  from  the  younger 
children  that  the  old  sow  had  eaten  my  favor¬ 
ite  Dominique  chicken.  Well,  I  was  just  as 
mad  as  I  could  hold,  and  felt  like  getting  into 
that  hogyard  with  a  good  club  and  chastis¬ 
ing  Mrs.  IIog  severely,  but  I  knew  that 
Father  would  not  allow  that,  so  I  had  to 
smother  my  wrath  and  content  myself  with 
wishing  all  the  bad  things  I  could  think  of  on 
the  perpetrator  of  such  a  dastardly  crime. 
The  next  morning,  however,  as  I  was  con¬ 
tend  dating  my  wounded  hand,  and  reflecting 
on  my  adventures  with  the  hawk  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  a  bright  thought  struck  me.  I  called 
the  children  and  said  ‘Come  dow'n  to  the  hog¬ 
yard  and  see  some  fun,’  so  I  took  the  hawk 
from  the  cage  that  I  had  constructed  for 
him,  and  the  children,  eager  to  knew  what 
was  to  take  place,  followed  me.  I  dropped 
the  hawk  over  into  the  yard  and  Mrs.  IIog 
was  not  long  in  making  up  her  mind  tliac 
there  was  another  chicken  dinner  in  store  for 
her,  but  imagine  her  surprise  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  !  Just  as  she  was  about  to  partake  of 
her  sumptuous  feast  Mr.  Hawk  fastened  his 
talons  securely  into  her  snout,  and  of  all  the 
antics  anyone  ever  witnessed  in  a  hog  that 
was  the  limit.  One  would  think  that  she  had 
been  trained  for  the  circus  ring.  Around  the 
yard  she  went,  squealing,  snorting,  whirling 
and  plunging  in  every  conceivable  manner, 
until  the  hawk,  satisfied  with  his  ride, 
dropped  off,  while  Mrs.  IIog  placed  all  the 
distance  possible  between  herself  and  her  un¬ 
welcome  visitor,  and  with  a  very  loud  ‘woos-h’ 
of  relief  eyed  him  very  suspiciously.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  ever  after  that  the  presence 
of  a  Dominique  chicken  would  drive  her  to  the 
farther  corner  of  the  yard.  Now,  this  method 
of  cure  may  not  always  be  practicable,  but  it 
was  certainly  effectual  in  this  case.” 

A.  L.  s. 

I  am  not  so  sure  of  these  remedies  which 
depend  upon  the  hog’s  memory.  ’They  say 


that  “a  burnt  child  fears  the  fire,"  but  I  know 
from  experience  that  this  fear  is  often  over¬ 
come  by  curiosity  or  cupidity.  I  still  think 
that  if  I  had  a  sow  that  killed  chickens.  1 
would  make  her  into  pork  or  put  her  inside 
a  pen  covered  with  wire,  so  that  chickens 
could  not  get  near  her. 

An  Old  Orchard. — A  Connecticut  man  has 
the  following  problem,  which  is  rather  in  our 
line:  .  „  n 

“I  have  come  into  possession  of  an  old 
apple  orchard — very  good  once,  but  very 
much  neglected  of  late.  It  is  in  sod,  and  1 
would  like  to  keep  it  so.  I  propose  to  put 
on  a  good  dressing  of  ground  bone.  How 
much  to  the  acre?  Can  it  be  drawn  and 
put  out  at  anv  convenient,  time  this  open 
Winter,  or  would  it  be  better  to  wait  until 
Spring?  Will  it  be  necessary  to  plow  it  in, 
or  will  it  find  its  way  to  the  roots  of  the 
trees  if  scattered  on  the  surface?” 

A.  T.  B. 

Very  likely  this  is  an  old  high-headed  or¬ 
chard  with  some  dead  wood  and  more  or  less 
scale.  But  for  the  scale  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  attempt  to  put  new  life  into  the  trees. 
With  the  scale  the  chances  are  no  more  than 
even.  First  prune  the  trees  thoroughly.  Cut 
all  the  dead  limbs  out  below  live  wood  if 
possible,  and  paint  the  stubs.  Cut  out  limbs 
that  cross  or  grow  into  the  center  of  the 
top.  Leave  some  of  the  best  of  the  suckers 
which  grow  from  the  lower  limbs,  as  you  will 
need  them  for  a  new  low-down  top.  Some  of 
the  highest  upright  branches  may  be  cut  off 
to  bring  the  top  down.  We  would  not  cut 
away  more  than  one-third  of  the  top  of  any 
tree.  If  you  plow  the  orchard  this  severe 
pruning  will  be  absolutely  necessary,  for 
otherwise  you  will  cut  off  the  roots  and  leave 
too  large  a  top.  Your  best  and  surest  plan 
will  be  to  break  up  the  old  sod  and  reseed, 
unless  you  can  put  a  good  drove  of  hogs  in 
the  orchard,  feed  them  some  grain  and  let 
them  tear  the  sod.  Your  dressing  of  ground 
bone  will  not  answer  alone.  If  you  do  not 
plow  the  orchard  the  ground  bone  will  mostly 
lie  on  the  surface,  helping  the  grass  to  some 
extent,  but  not  getting  down  into  the  soil  for 
the  trees.  We  would  not  use  much  ground 
bone  in  a  sod  orchard  unless  the  bone  could 
be  plowed  or  harrowed  into  the  ground.  In 
such  cases  we  would  use  soluble  plant  food — - 
that  is,  chemicals  that  will  be  dissolved  in 
water  and  thus  washed  into  the  soil.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  nitrate  of  soda,  three  parts 
acid  phosphate  and  one  part  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  will  lie  a  much  better  dressing  for  a  sod 
orchard.  If  the  orchard  is  plowed  you  should 
use  muriate  of  potasli  with  the  bone.  Potash 
will  be  needed  in  such  an  orchard,  as  new 
wood  growth  will  be  made,  and  this  should 
be  solid  and  firm.  Our  own  plan  would  be 
to  prune  the  orchard  freely  and  use  either 
400  pounds  per  acre  of  the  mixture  men¬ 
tioned  above  or  300  pounds  ground  bone  and 
100  muriate  of  potash.  Then  we  would  turn 
in  about  six  good,  hogs  to  the  acre  and  feed 
them  about  two  pounds  of  whole  corn  each 
ner  day,  with  an  abundance  of  wood  ashes. 
They  will  take  care  of  most  of  the  wormy 
fruit  and  tear  the  sod  up  well.  Take  the 
hogs  out  in  September,  tear  up  the  ground 
with  a  spring-tooth  harrow  and  seed  to  rye 
and  clover.  In  May  of  the  following  year 
turn  in  more  hogs  and  so  on.  If  hogs  are 
not  desirable  plow  the  orchard  shallow  and 
give  good  culture  through  the  Summer  and 
reseed  to  grass  in  the  Fall.  You  must,  of 
course,  spray  thoroughly  if  you  expect  good 
fruit.  h.  w.  c. 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

Ten  Times  Over. 

Grind  any  tool,  knife  to  mower 
sickle,  with  the 

Practical 
Grinder. 

3,000  revolutions  of 
carborundum  wheel 
per  minute.  Greatest 
abrasive  known.  No 
pressure  needed, does 
not  draw  temper  or  ‘ 
heat  tools.  Every ' 
home  needs  it.  Write 
for  price  and  circu¬ 
lar.  A  few  good 
agents  wanted. 

ROYAL  MFC.  CO.,  229  E.  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa, 


Stump  and  Tree  Pullers 


Self-anchoring  and  Stump- 
anchored.  Something  new. 
Pull  an  ordinary  stump  in  1><J 
minutes.  1  to  6 
acres  at  a  set¬ 
ting.  Different 
sizes  to  suit 
all  kinds  of 
clearings. 

For  Illustrated 
catalog  address 


Powerful, 

Handy, 

Low 

Priced. 


Milne  Mfg.  Co,  860  Ninth  St..  Monmouth,  III. 


You  never  saw  a 
saw  which  saws 


like  this  saw  saws 


andl  ast  so  long  a  time. 

Frame  of  heavy  angle 
steel  8  t  r  o  n  g  1  y 
braced— absolutely 
no  shake.  Patented— adjust¬ 
able,  dust-proof,  non-heating 
oil  boxes,  etc.  Wo  make  these 

Appleton  Wood  Saws 

in  6  styles— strong,  simple,  safe  andsuccesssfnl 
—and  we  make  a  4-wheel  mounting  for  wood 
saws  and  gasoline  engines  which  is  unequalled 
for  convenience  and  durability.  Saw  your  own 
wood  and  save  time,  coal  and  money— then  saw 
your  neighbors’  wood  and  make  $5  to  $15  a  Day. 
We  make  the  celebrated 

HERO  FRICTION  FEED  DRAG  SAW 

nothing  like  it— no  other  so  good.  Also  feed 
grinders,  shellers,  fodder  cutters,  buskers, 
manure  spreaders,  farm  trucks,  windmills, 
etc.,  all  guaranteed  full  Appleton  Quality. 
Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Ask  for  it  now. 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
27  Fargo  Street  Batavia,  Ill,  U.  S.  A. 


ALL  WINTER  LONG 


As  a  Free  Test 


YOU  can  get  McClure’s  Magazine  all  winter 
long— FREE— as  a  TEST— I  mean  just  that. 

I  want  you — your  wife — and  your  children 
— to  get  well  acquainted  with  McClure’s  Magazine. 

I  want  to  start — right  away — sending  it  to  you 
every  month  for  3  months  on  approval. 

Not  a  penny  down — not  a  deposit  of  any  kind — 
not  even  an  agreement  to  keep  taking  it— just  your 
word  that  you  will  do  one  of  two  things  at  the  end 
of  three  months— either  notify  me  to  stop  sending 
the  magazine,  or — send  me  just  one  dollar,  for  the 
full  year’s  subscription. 

You  see,  I  know  the  majority  of  people,  once 
they  start  reading  McClure’s,  will  feel  they  could  not 
do  without  it 

A  certain  number  may  write  me  to  stop  sending 
it — but  I’m  willing  to  send  it  3  months  free  to  these 
few,  in  order  to  get  McClure’s  into  the  great  number 
of  homes  where  it  will  be  appreciated  and  looked 
forward  to  from  month  to  month. 

Now,  McClure’s  is  bound  to  please  you,  because 
it  is  clean,  vigorous,  fearless,  progressive— always 
truthful  and  accurate. 

It  is  beautifully  illustrated,  many  plates  are  in 
colors,  and  there  are  always  good  stories  by  the 
brightest,  most  entertaining  writers. 

It  is  different  from  any  other  magazine.  Mc¬ 
Clure’s  keeps  you  in  touch  with  the  world — the 
whole  of  it. 

There  are  solid  articles  for  thinking  men,  newsy 
articles  concerning  events  of  the  day,  entertaining 
articles  and  stories  for  father,  mother,  son  and 
daughter.  Even  the  little  folks  are  not  forgotten. 

McClure’s  has  its  own  permanent  staff  of  writers 
and  artists  who  aid  in  furnishing,  each  month,  its 
300  pages  of  matter  which  cost  more,  to  prepare, 
than  any  other  periodical  in  the  world. 

For  three  years  McClure’s  has  been  publishing  a 
series  ot  articles  describing  the  successful  overthrow 
of  the  criminal  political  machine  in  one  city  after 


another.  These  articles  will  be  continued  along  a 
little  different  line,  discussing  the  problems  of  Life 
Insurance.  You  can’t  afford  to  miss  them. 

A  new  series  is  just  announced — The  Railroads 
on  Trial— by  Ray  Stannard  Baker.  These  articles 
vitally  concern  every  cultivator  of  the  soil,  as  well 
as  manufacturers,  because  they  handle  fearlessly  the 
matter  of  railroad  rates,  rebates,  etc.  You  who  are 
shipping  grain  or  stock  want  to  know  about  these 
things. 

Names  familiar  to  our  readers  as  former  con¬ 
tributors  are  Theodore  Roosevelt,  ex-President 
Cleveland,  Mark  Twain,  Gladstone,  Huxley,  Tyndall, 
Rudyard  Kipling,  Gen’l  Miles,  Arch  Deacon  Farrar, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Booth  Tarkington,  Nansen, 
the  great  Arctic  explorer,  Dr.  A.  Conan  Doyle  (author 
of  the  famous  Sherlock  Holmes  stories),  Walt 
Whitman,  Bret  Harte  and  others. 

Among  those  who  will  write  this  next  year  are 
Lincoln  Steffens,  Jack  London,  Booth  Tarkington, 
Myra  Kelly,  William  Allen  White  and  others  equally 
famous  and  entertaining. 

The  stories  and  articles  in  lighter  vein  are  all  by 
leading  writers  and  are  suitable  reading  for  the 
young. 

McClure’s  Magazine  cultivates  a  taste  for  right 
reading  and  right  living.  It  is  the  biggest  reading 
bargain  in  the  world;  and  every  article  may  be  read 
by  every  member  of  the  family. 

Send  me  the  coupon. 

S.  S.  McCLURE,  Editor, 

McClure’s  Magazine  New  York  City 


EDITOR  McOLURE’S  MAGAZINE, 

New  York  N.  Y. 


COUPON 


I  accept  your  offer  to  teat  your  magazine.  Enter  my  subscription 
for  one  full  year.  After  receiving  three  months’  sample  copies.  I  will 
do  one  of  two  things— either  send  you  $1.00  for  the  full  year  s  sub¬ 
scription,  or  write  you  to  stop  the  magazine,  when  you  are  to  cancel 
this  subscription  and  the  sample  copies  are  to  be  free  to  me  as  a  test. 


Name 


P.  O.  Address 


State 
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Live  StockandDairy 


HOGS  WITH  MYSTERIOUS  AILMENT  good  sharp  cream  line  should  show  up, 


I  have  just  had  a  thrifty  three- months-o'd 
pier  die  under  very  suspicious  circumstances, 
and  another  I  expect  will  die  before  this  day 
is  out.  They  were  lively  and  well  last  Mon¬ 
day  and  Tuesday.  On  Wednesday  I  noticed 
that  one  of  them  did  not  eat,  and  kept  trot¬ 
ting’  around  his  yard  whining  as  if  in  great 
pain,  i  separated  him  from  the  other  pigs 
and  put  him  in  a  box  stall  in  the  barn.  I 
could  not  get  him  to  eat  nor  drink  ;  would 
not  even  notice  sweet  milk.  Thursday  I  tried 
to  open  his  mouth  and  put  some  sweet  milk 
and  oil  down  his  throat;  found  his  jaws 
locked.  I  then  took  a  screw  driver  and  piled 
the  jaws  open  a  little ;  then  1  poured  three  or 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  the  milk  and  oil  down 
his  throat,  and  so  on  until  yesteday  morning, 
lie  died  yesterday  afternoon.  The  other  pig 
is  acting  just  the  same;  only  that  he  did 
not  seem  quite  so  bad  at  the  start.  Ills 
jaws  seemed  to  be  locked  this  morning.  It 
looks  to  me  like  poison.  Do  you  know  of 
any  kiud  of  poison  that  will  lock  an  ani¬ 
mal’s  jaws  in  such  a  manner?  I  know  the 
symptoms  of  hog  troubles,  but  I  never  had 
any  to  act  like  them  before.  They  are  like 
two  dogs  1  had  poisoned  by  some  one  years 
ago.  I  know  the  pigs  have  had  proper 
treatment  as  far  as  feeding,  housing  and  bed¬ 
ding  goes,  for  I  attend  to  them  myself.  I 
have  fed  them  about  1  Vo  quart  bran  and 
cornmeal  a  day,  mixed  with  about  four  quarts 
of  skim  and  buttermilk,  with  about  two 
quarts  of  dish  water,  and  a  couple  of  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  oil  meal  three  times  a  week. 
They  have  a  good  warm  house  to  sleep  in, 
and  a  woll-littered  yard  about  30  feet  each 
way.  Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  on  the 
subject?  .  c.  l.  M. 

Long  Island, 

I  have  Riven  this  letter  careful  read¬ 
ing.  The  best  I  can  do  is  to  make  a 
rather  uncertain  guess  as  to  the  trouble. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  witli  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  poison  or  poisons  to  pronounce 
them  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  more, 

I  do  not  likii  to  think  that  this  has  been 
the  purposed  cause  by  some  one  un¬ 
friendly  to  the  inquirer,  nor  to  encourage 
him  to  think  so.  I  can  well  understand 
why  persons  will  poison  dogs.  But  when 
it  comes  to  poisoning  pigs,  I  can  lay  it 
only  to  pure  unadulterated  meanness,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  attribute  this  to  human 
nature  unless  compelled  to.  C.  L.  M.  says 
he  knows  the  pigs  were  fed  right,  because 
they  had  it  from  his  own  hand.  They 
were  undoubtedly  well  fed  as  far  as 
abundance  goes,  and  I  am  almost  sure 
they  were  in  high  flesh.  I  am  disposed  to 
think  the  trouble  lay  in  the  dishwater.  If 
the  dishes  were  cleansed  with  factory  soap 
I  would  feel  satisfied  that  this  is  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  They  were  fed  twice,  if 
not  three  times  a  day,  and  drank  two  to 
three  quarts  of  this  dishwater  a  day,  and 
got  enough — what  to  them  was  poison — to 
kill  them.  If  the  dishes  were  washed  with 
old-fashioned  farm-made  lye  soap  then  I 
am  unable  to  give  any  solution.  The  best 
plan  when  a  farmer  finds  an  animal  with 
tetanus  is  to  destroy  it  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  put  it  out  of  its  misery. 

JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


CREAM  FAILS  TO  RISE. 

T  am  in  the  milk  business,  and  have  my 
milk  shipped  50  miles  by  rail.  The  cream 
does  not  rise  on  it.  but  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  it  is  good  rich  milk.  I  keep  it  as 
cold  as  possible  without  freezing.  The  milk 
comes  in  40-quart  cans,  and  I  bottle  it  my¬ 
self.  My  customers  complain  that  there  is 
no  cream  on  it.  Is  there  any  way  to  make 
the  cream  rise,  so  they  can  see  it?  Is  it 
because  the  milk  comes  a  long  distance,  that 
the  cream  does  not  rise?  w.  m.  c. 

Cream  would  rise  more  slowly  after  be¬ 
ing  cooled  and  shipped  for  some  distance, 
by  reason  of  the  agitation  at  the  low'  tem¬ 
perature.  But  surely  there  should  be  a 
cream  line  upon  the  milk.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  get  a  Babcock  milk  test  from 
some  leading  dealer  in  dairy  goods,  and 
make  occasional  tests  of  the  milk  before 
you  put  it  to  your  patrons.  Stir  the  whole 
content  of  the  can  thoroughly  before  tak¬ 
ing  the  sample.  If  your  test  shows  full 
milk,  probably  not  far  from  four  per  cent 
fat.  and  your  consumers  still  complain.  I 
would  warm  a  sample  to  98  degrees,  put  it 
into  a  glass  receptacle,  and  cool  quickly 
to  45  degrees.  In  three  or  four  hours  a 


marking  from  15  per  cent  to  22  per  cent 
of  the  whole  valume.  If  the  Babcock  test 
shows  three  per  cent  of  fat  or  less,  you 
have  a  case  of  milk  adulteration  no  doubt, 
and  the  matter  should  be  investigated. 

II.  E.  C. 


CAUSES  OF  MOTTLED  BUTTER. 

There  is  a  good  deal  said  and  written 
about  mottled  butter,  the  cause,  remedy, 
etc.  There  is  no  question  that  there  is 
more  than  one  cause  for  there  being 
streaks  in  the  butter.  Some  make  good 
suggestions  as  to  remedying  the  trouble, 
but  they  are  not  quite  sure  that  it  will 
stop  it.  Others  lay  down  rules  that  will 
cause  more  trouble  than  ever.  I  know 
that  when  the  separator  has  been  running 
along  steadily,  skimming  to  its  full  capa¬ 
city,  and  the  milk  runs  short,  the  machim 
will  churn  some  of  the  cream  globules 
into  fine  particles  of  butter,  which  go  into 
the  cream  vat  and  make  trouble  in  this 
respect.  When  the  cream  is  cooled  down 
these  particles  harden  and  will  not  take 
the  color.  To  prevent  mottles  from  this 
cause,  strain  all  t'.e  cream  when  it  is  put 
in  the  churn,  then  with  a  little  warm 
water  these  butter  globules  can  be 
softened  so  they  will  take  the  color  the 
same  as  the  rest,  and  cause  no  further 
trouble.  Another  common  cause  is  in 
churning  at  a  high  temperature  and  wash¬ 
ing  the  butter  with  water  too  cold.  In 
other  words,  there  is  too  much  difference 
in  the  temperature  of  the  butter  and  the 
wash  water.  This  causes  the  butter 
granules  to  harden  on  the  outside,  which 
is  almost  sure  to  cause  butter  to  be  of 
uneven  appearance.  To  avoid  this  I  churn 
at  58  degrees  in  Winter  and  at  55  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  wash  the  butter  with  water  at 
56  in  Winter  and  50  to  52  in  Summer. 

Salting  butter  that  is  up  to  58  or  60  de¬ 
grees  with  salt  that  is  down  close  to  the 
freezing  point  will  also  cause  mottles  in 
the  butter.  The  very  cold  salt  hardens 
the  particles.  To  prevent  this  warm  the 
salt  to  the  same  temperature  as  the  butter. 
Some  one  has  suggested  using  a  trier  in 
the  butter  after  taking  it  out  of  the  churn, 
and  if  streaks  are  found,  then  put  it  back 
i-n  the  churn  and  work  it  more.  While 
this  might  improve  it  in  one  way,  it  would 
injure  it  in  another,  by  over-working  it. 
Dried  cream  sticking  to  the  side  of  the 
vat  often  cause  streaks  in  the  butter.  It 
is  better  to  adopt  ways  of  preventing 
mottles  getting  in  the  butter  as  far  as 
possible,  rather  than  to  undertake  to  re¬ 
move  them  after  they  are  in  there.  A 
strainer  is  one  of  the  best  utensils  for  pre¬ 
venting  this  trouble.  v.  M.  couch\ 


Goon  Hens. — My  350  hens  gave  me  a  net 
income  of  $633.21  last  year,  ending  January 
1,  1906.  Are  Mr.  Cosgrove’s  hens  doing  any 
better?  I  am  getting  now  about  100  eggs 
per  day.  J.  i. 

North  Haven,  Conn. 

Handling  Chicken  Manure. — I  can  tell 
the  Hope  Farm  man  something  al>out  han¬ 
dling  chicken  manure.  If  he  will  use  ground 
tobacco  stems  on  floor  when  he  cleans  out 
house  he  will  have  no  trouble ;  it  will  pul¬ 
verize  nicely,  besides  adding  to  quality  of 
manure.  I  have  used  it  the  past  season  and 
have  had  no  trouble  with  lice.  I  have  70 
Brown  Leghorn  hens  which  have  given  800 
dozen  eggs  since  first  of  January.  1905;  they 
have  had  no  special  care,  being  kept  in  a 
10  by  12  house  at  night  and  run  at  large 
in  daytime.  j.  e.  b. 

Afton,  Va. 

Takes  the  Robin. — I  find  much  valuable 
material  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  even  from  a  west¬ 
ern  point  of  view,  but'  do  not  like  so  many 
continuous  tirades  and  persecutions  against 
the  robin  and  the  Ben  Davis  apple.  We  have 
many  of  the  former;  they  nest  in  our  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines.  We  consider  them  not 
only  completely  harmless,  but  among  our 
best  insect  destroyers.  We  look  upon  the 
tirades  against  them  as  emanating  from 
Yankee  avarice  only.  The  “Yankee”  spoken 
of  above  is  peculiar  to  no  State  or  county 
but  is  native  to  all.  s.  G.  c. 

Illiuois. 

R.  N.-Y. — If  our  friend  lived  in  a  section 
where  the  robins  really  started  to  eat  fruit 
he  would  very  likely  develop  some  of  these 
“Yankee”  traits  himself. 


I  THE  LANGWORTHY  SPAVIN  CURE, 

The  Cure  that  CURES,  lias  made  thousands  of 
dollars  for  owners  of  lame  horses  by  making  them 
sound.  Sent  post-paid  to  any  part  of  the  World  on 
receipt  of  Two  Dollars,  liuaranteed  to  cure  the 
worst  cases  of  SPAVIN,  KIND  DONE,  SPLINT, 
Etc..,  or  money  refunded.  Send  for  circulars, 
LEWIS  BROS.,  Proprietors,  Jordan,  N.  Y. 


Lady  can  hold  him. 


of  the  BEERY  BIT 
TOUR  HITS  IN  ONE 

Cure*  kirkers,  Itunawaya,  Puller*, 
Shyer*,  ele.  Send  for  Bit  on  Ten 
I*ay»'  Trial  and  circular  showing 
the  four  distinct  ways  of  U'-inpr  it. 
Prof  J.Q.  Beery,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NKWTOIPS  Hear*,  Cough,  Dia 
temper  and  Indication  Core. 

A  veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
j  throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  recommends.  $1.00  per 
can,  of  dealers,  or  Kxp.  prepaid. 

TheNcwton  Remedy  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


DAIDYlUICrM  —Mr.  Thomas  Pierce, 
N  «Y  ¥  Iwltlll  Bloomingdale,  Wis., 
says:  “The  two  gallons  of  Crel  Oil  I  got  com¬ 
pletely  wiped  out  the  disease  of  Abortion  In  a 
herd  of  30  cows.”  Write  Caledonia  Chem.  Co.,  Caledonia,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Holland’s  Medi¬ 
cated  Stock  Salt 

has  no  rival  as  a  Conditioner  and 
Worm  Di  stroyer.  A  true  remedy 
for  the  ills  of  stock.  Health.Thrift 
and  iiai>id  Growth  are  the  results 
of  its  use.  Guaranteed  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  is  claimed  for  it.  Ten 
(10)  feeds  for  a  cent. 

TIIK  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMl'ANY,  WELLINGTON  OHIO. 
Write  fur  booklet.  Agents  Wanteo 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 

don't 

LET 
HIM 
SUFFER 


SEND 
TO-DAY 
ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 

ONLY  POSITIVE 

AND 

PERMANENT 

CURE 


mineral  heave 

4^1  Fourth  Avenue 


$3  PACKAGE  , 

will  cure  any  case 

or  your  money  will  be 
refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE  will 

cure  ordinary  cases. 

Sent  post  paid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

AGENTS  WANTED  , 

REMEDY  COMI 

PITTSBURGH, 


Berkshire  Pigs,  Shropshire  Ewes,  Coliie  Females,  W. 
Holland  Turkeys.  Buff  Orpington  Cockerels,  B. Rocks. 

Ileus  and  Cokrla.  All  a  lock  strictly  pure.  W.  A.  Lotbers,  lack.  Pa. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 

of  Pedigree  BERKSHIRES 

FLORETTA ’Slitter  of  Pigs  by  Grand 
Premier,  80005  farrowed  June  12, are  beauties.  Floretta 
is  tiie  dam  of  the  Champion  Boar  Nutmeg,  at  N.  Y. 
State  Fair  in  1908.  Grand  Premier,  80005,  is  the  best 
bred  son  of  N.  H.  Gentry’s  Lord  Premier.  50001.  They 
aer  all  for  sale— and  are  champion  material— also 
some  sows  bred  for  Fall  litters. 

J.  F.  WATSON,  Prop.  Marbledale,  Conn. 

THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN -FR1ESIANS 
are  bred  for  large  Production,  Good  Size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them,  lto  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you.^ 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  CORTh’i'vr>TT  ttroshanio  N.J 

There  are 
many 

reasons  why 

THE  PARSONS 
US  THE  BEST 


“  LOW- 
DOWN” 
MILK 
WAGON 
MADE. 

Write  at  once  if  you  wish  to  know  them. 

PARSONS  “LOW-DOWN”  WAGON  WORKS, 

EARLVILLE,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  postal  card  for  64-page  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Brattleboro,  VI. 


Holstein  Cattle. 

Home  of  Lord  Netlierland  DeKol.  Great  sire  of  high 
testing  butter  cows.  He  lias  34  A.  R.  O.  daughters. 
High  class  stock  at  prices  that  will  make  you  a  profit. 
Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  anything  yon  may  need. 

E.  C.  lilt  ILL,  Poughquag,  N.  Y. 

Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

$20.00  to  $25.00 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Write  for  Photographs  and  Pedigrees. 

We  also  offer  special  bargains  in  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  ourgreatSir  Korndyke  Manor  be  Kol  Jr. 
HI V KNBUKGH BKOS  .HillhurstFarm, Oneida. N.Y. 


Breeders’  Directory 

HARNESS  ivfaii 

Our  plan  of  selling  custom-made,  oak-tanned  harness 
by  mail,  direct  lromthe  factory  at  wholesale  prices,  is 
a  big  saving  to  every  farmer.  All  harness  is  guaranteed 
It  it's  faulty  in  any  way,  return  it  and  get  your  money 
baek.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  F  and  price  list. 
TIIK  KING  HAUNKSS  CO.,  6  Lake  St.  ,()wejjro,Tioea  Co. ,  N.  Y. 


MIX  YOUR  OWN  STOCK 
— 1  FOOD 


When  you  buy  ready  mixed  stock 
food*  you  pay  at  the  rate  of  $2f»o  per 
ton  for  bran  meal  and  other  ingredients.  Upon  request  I 
will  send  you,  A  B  50  LUTE  I.  Y  FKKK,  a  prescription  for 
making  your  own  stock  food.  It  will  be  far  betterand  cost 
•ou  far  less  than  any  other  on  the  market  to-day.  A  postal 


J 


card  will  bring  this  free  prescription.  Dr.  S.  H  Kent 
Veterinary  Surgeon,  No.  104  Market  Street,  Cadiz,  Ohio.  * 

■ 

KENTUCKY  JACK  FARM. 

A  fine  lot  of  big  Black  well-bred 
KENTUCKY  JACKS,  also  Im¬ 
ported  SPANISH  JACKS, 

selected  by  me  personally  from 
the  very  best  breeds  of  Jacks  in 
Spain.  We  furnish  a  certificate 
of  pedigree  with  each  Imported 
Jack.  Come  and  see  me  or  write 
for  prices.  I  can  please  you. 

JOE  E.  WRIGHT,  Junction  City,  Ky. 

Kentucky  Jacks  and  Stallions. 

*»  Jacks,  jennets,  saddle  and  trotting 

and  pacing  stallions.  Our  saddle 
stallions  are  by  Chester  Dare  10, 
Lynn  Boyd  44,  Highland  Denmark 
730,  Preston  922,  Kentucky  Squirrel 
1305  Greatland  1408,  McDonald  Chief 
1451.  They  are  lS1-^  to  10  hands  high, 
bays,  blacks  and  sorrels.  We  won 
more  premiums  ami  money  on  onr 
jacks  at  the  State  Fair,  1905,  than  all  other  breeders 
combined.  Some  nice  Poland  China  Hogs.  Write 
for  circular.  J.  E.  COOK  &  CO.,  Lexington, 
Ky.  Branch  barn  for  jacks,  Marion,  Kansas. 

Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg-,  Pa. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  Btock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 
in  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

Five  strains  not  akin;  Aug.  and  Sept,  farrow. 
Registered  stock:  prices  low. 

F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pliarsalia,  N.  Y. 

IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester.  Mich. 

DEDlfCIIIDE  Cn Ml C  A  few  good  ones 
DdllVOniTlk  wUVTwi  cheap  from  my  im¬ 
ported  hoar  and  well  bred  dams.  R.  F.  SHANNON, 
9U7  Liberty  St..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  roam 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  oa 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FIRM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co..  N.Y. 

STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Begin  the  New  Year  Right ! 

Make  a  Start  tn  Registered  Holsteins  owl 

Buy  your  foundation  stock  from  the  highest  testing 
butter  fat  herd  in  the  world. 

Special  prices  on  registered  Holstein  cows,  heifers, 
service  bulls  and  calves.  Beautiful  illustrated  circu¬ 
lars  sent  free  on  application. 

Horace  L,  Bronson,  l)ept.  D,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Pure  Bred  Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

From  Registered  and  Record  Stock.  ALFALFA 
SOIL  from  lots  that  have  raised  alfalfa  for  the  past 
five  years.  Prices  moderate.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 

ICHLAWN  FARM 

HIGH  CUSS  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

F.  P.  KNOWLES,  Auburn,  Mass. 

BULLS  IN  SERVICE. 

Canary  Mercedes’  Son,  whose  dam,  Canary 
Mercedes,  has  an  official  record  of  25  lbs.  2  oz.  Butter 
in  7  days.  Her  milk  averaging  4.92  per  cent  butter 
fats  and  4.5  per  cent  fat  for  30  days.  Her  milk,  and 
that  of  her  five  daughters,  three  of  them  with  records 
over  20  lbs.  all  in  official  tests  averaging  4.15  per  cent 
butter  fats. 

Oakland  Sir  Nanette,  whose  dam,  granddam  and 
sire’s  dam  have  official  butter  records  that  averaged 
22  lbs.,  and  whose  milk  averaged  4.27  per  cent  fats. 
Write  for  information  and  prices  on  choice  animals. 


H 


WOODLAND 


—Shorthorn  Cattle  and 
Tunis  Sheep.  W.  I. 
W(  )OD,  Williamsport,  O. 


If  you  are  going  ¥1  1  .  BT“Tyr  BULL,  and  will  write  us 

to  buy  a  i  M  M  ^  ™  -M  JL  J.  wl  just  what  you  want,  we  will 

send  full  pedigrees  and  descriptions,  together  with  prices  that  will  convince  you  that  we  have  high-class 
animals  at  low  prices.  The  Stevens  Brothers-Hastings  Company, 

BROOKSIDE  HERD.  I.acona,  Oswego  Co.,  N.Y. 


LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  Proprietors 

Largest  Importers  of  Oldenburg  German  Coach,  Pereheron  and  Belgian 
Stallions  in  America.  Have  Imported  357  head  in  the  last  fifteen  months. 
We  won  all  possible  prizes  shown  for  and  Grand  Championship  with 
our  German  Coaeliers  and  Belgians  at  the  Lewis  &  Clark  Exposition, 
Portland,  Oregon,  at  the  American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  and  at  the  Toronto  Exposition  at  Toronto,  Canada,  and  all  the  leading  State  Fairs  and  Horse 
Shows  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  two  years.  We  have  the  prize  winners  of  the  world  and  our  prices 
are  no  higher  than  others.  Write  us  for  further  information.  J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  LaEayette, 
Indiana,  Staunton,  Virginia  and  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

We  have  just  received  in  our  Barns  from  Europe,  lOO  Head  of  HIGH  CLASS  GERMAN 
COACH,  l’ERCHERON  aud  BELGIAN  STALLIONS. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN , 

But  Not  the  Egg  Man. 

Winter  Egg  Problems. — A  hen  man 
worthy  of  the  name  should  get  at  least 
one  egg  every  day  in  the  year.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  in  this  article  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  at  the  risk  of  allowing  read¬ 
ers  to  see  what  a  misnomer  the  editor  has 
been  placing  at  the  head  of  this  column. 
Winter  eggs  have  never  been  my  forte. 
The  colony  system  does  not  present  ideal 
conditions  for  giving  that  close  attention 
to  the  hens,  and  watchfulness  over  them, 
which  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  that  direction.  Last  Fall  I  hired 
a  second  man,  and  decided  that  for  once 
we  would  care  for  them  the  best  I  knew 
how,  even  if  it  took  one  man’s  entire  time, 
and  even  more.  John,  who  was  assigned 
to  this  work,  cannot  hear  a  hen  cackle, 
as  his  hearing  was  entirely  destroyed  by 
an  attack  of  measles  when  a  boy,  but  his 
eye  and  brain  are  unusually  quick,  and 
“do  it  well”  seems  to  be  his  motto  rather 
than  to  “do  it  quick.”  Mr.  Cosgrove  has 
promised  to  tell  us  the  story  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year,  and  the  story  of 
my  failure  will  serve  as  a  useful  foil  to 
his  success.  Between  the  two,  readers 
may  be  able  to  sift  out  something  of  prac¬ 
tical  value. 

Starting  Right. — Our  first  move  after 
getting  the  hens  into  Winter  quarters  was 
to  make  an  exact  count,  seeing  to  it  that 
exactly  50  birds  were  in  each  coop  10  x  12 
feet.  In  most  cases  it  was  49  hens  and 
one  male.  This  as  an  aid  to  uniformity 
in  feeding.  There  are  28  of  these  flocks. 
The  box  on  the  old  buckboard  wagon  in 
which  feed  is  distributed  to  the  flocks 
was  fitted  up  with  a  spring-balance  scale, 
hanging  directly  over  it,  on  which  the 
pail  in  which  feed  is  carried  to  each  flock 
can  easily  be  hung.  The  counting  was 
done  after  hens  were  on  the  roost.  A 
light  frame  was  made  and  covered  with 
wire  netting,  of  suitable  size  to  confine 
the  hens  under  the  table  for  droppings, 
beneath  the  perches.  This  was  easily  car¬ 
ried  from  house  to  house.  The  hens  were 
lifted  from  the  perches  and  dropped  into 
this  enclosed  space  under  the  table.  An 
exact  count  was  easily  obtained  in  this 
way.  The  first  feed  in  the  morning  con¬ 
sists  of  a  mixture  of  wheat,  oats  and 
cracked  corn,  equal  parts.  This  is  placed 
in  the  box  on  the  buckboard,  and  also  sev¬ 
eral  cans  of  warm  water.  At  about  7.30 
John  starts  out  with  instructions  to  fill  the 
drinking  pans,  and  give  each  flock  of  50 
Leghorns  three  pounds  of  the  mixed 
grain,  scattered  in  the  litter  of  planer 
shavings  with  which  the  floors  are  well 
covered.  This  is  supposed  to  induce  ex¬ 
ercise  and  start  up  a  good  circulation  un¬ 
der  their  coat  of  feathers. 

Midday  Care. — At  11  o’clock  he  starts 
out  again  with  a  load  of  hot  mash  in  his 
box.  This  is  composed  of  the  following 
ingredients:  100  pounds  good  meat  scrap, 
400  pounds  cornmeal,  100  pounds  wheat 
middlings,  200  pounds  wheat  bran,  70 
pounds  cut  clover,  four  quarts  salt.  This 
is  wet  with  hot  water  or  hot  milk  (usually 
milk),  and  each  flock  is  given  about  seven 
pounds  of  the  wet  mixture,  equivalent  to 
about  three  pounds  of  any  feed ;  125 
pounds  of  water  or  milk  to  100  pounds  of 
dry  feed  makes  it  sufficiently  wet  to  han¬ 
dle  nicely,  and  70  pounds  of  the  cut  clover 
in  the  batch  gives  elasticity  to  the  mass, 
and  is  all  consumed.  I  usually  follow  a 
half  hour  in  the  wake  of  this  trip  with 
spoon  and  pail,  gathering  up  fragments  in 
some  pens  and  dropping  some  in  others 
as  occasion  demands  to  insure  against 
over-feeding  or  under-feeding.  At  one 
P.  M.  another  trip  is  made  in  search  of 
eggs,  in  order  to  avoid  egg-eating  during 
the  afternoon.  There  is  a  bin  containing 
whole  corn  in  each  coop,  and  at  3  P.  M.  a 
full  feed  of  corn  is  given  each  flock,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  windows  (which 
were  opened  on  the  first  trip  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  if  the  weather  makes  it  advisable) 
closed  for  the  night,  and  remnants  of 
water  in  the  pans  thrown  out.  I  had  no 
green  feed  this  season,  and  fearing  that 
the  cut  clover  is  not  sufficient  in  that  re¬ 


gard  have  secured  some  large  ruta-baga 
turnips.  These  are  split  in  two  and  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  first  trip  in  the  morning, 
with  the  water  and  small  grain,  as  much 
as  they  will  eat. 

But  They  Don’t  Lay. — How  nice  it 
would  be  to  round  out  this  account  with  a 
report  of  a  big  yield  of  eggs !  This  is 
written,  however,  for  the  columns  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  which  is  nothing  if  not  truthful, 
and  candor  compels  me  to  say  that  for  six 
consecutive  days  in  December  not  an  egg 
was  laid,  and  the  first  day  of  the  new  year 
finds  us  with  only  2S  eggs  laid  on  that 
day.  Now,  brothers  Cosgrove,  Bildad, 
Zophar  and  Eliphaz,  what  is  the  matter? 
Here  is  a  question  worthy  of  your  best 
efforts.  I  will  say  in  fairness  that  the 
turnips  (as  a  substitute  for  cabbage)  have 
not  yet  been  used  long  enough  to  have 
had  much  effect.  Some  of  ,my  Job’s  com¬ 
forters  will  doubtless  say  that  my  hens 
are  too  much  crowded.  For  answer  I 
would  point  them  to  Jesse’s  hens.  They 
are  equally  crowded,  yet  he  was  getting 
more  than  100  eggs  a  day  from  about  half 
as  many  hens  by  December  15.  One  of 
his  pens  of  60  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  in 
a  room  12  x  12  feet  is  laying  20  to  22  eggs 
a  day.  Another  will  say  my  hens  are  not 
bred  to  lay.  For  answer  I  will  say  that 
at  Thanksgiving  time  I  was  applied  to  by 
a  man  in  town,  through  a  friend,  to  sell 
him  a  half  dozen  pullets.  My  answer  was 
that  I  had  no  pullets  for  sale,  but  would 
sell  him  old  hens.  That  proposition  be¬ 
ing  acceptable,  I  selected  six  from  a  large 
flock  of  five-year-old  hens  intended  for 
the  butcher,  and  forwarded  them  with 
some  misgivings.  Before  Christmas  this 
stranger  sought  me  out,  inquiring  if  I  was 
the  Mr.  Mapes  from  whom  he  purchased 
a  half  dozen  Leghorns.  While  I  was  look¬ 
ing  for  a  hole  in  the  floor  he  took  my 
breath  away  by  saying  that  they  were 
beauties,  and  were  already  laying  three 
eggs  a  day.  The  “ninety  and  nine”  re¬ 
maining  with  me  had  scarcely  laid  an  .egg 
in  the  meantime.  o.  w.  mapes. 

This  year  from  100  White  Wyandotte  hens 
and  100  Wyandotte  pullets  I  sold  $332.42 
in  eggs  and  chickens,  besides*  all  we  used  in 
the  house  and  for  setting.  The  100  pullets, 
some  of  which  did  not  begin  to  lay  until 
March  (July  and  August  hatched),  laid  from 
January  1  to  December  31,  1905,  12,022  eggs. 

St.  Louis  Park,  Minn.  a.  e.  b. 

Oats  or  Range. — My  neighbor,  Edward 
Mead,  has  a  flock  of  about  70  hens,  which  be¬ 
gan  to  lay  the  first  week  in  March,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  1905  he  got  a  few  eggs  over 
(5,000.  He  had  a  full  third  of  the  Hock  set 
during  the  Spring,  and  the  result  was  a  nice 
lot  of  young  birds.  He  keeps  an  egg  rec¬ 
ord,  so  he  knows  what  he  gets.  All  through 
the  high-price  season  he  has  been  selling  at 
the  top  price,  because  private  customers  can 
rely  on  his  word.  The  flock  contains  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock,  White  Leghorn,  Wyandotte  and 
some  that  I  cannot  place.  They  have  prac¬ 
tically  unlimited  range  and  have  been  fed 
twice  a  day  oats,  unthrashed,  which  makes 
them  scratch  for  grain.  Is  it  the  oats  or  the 
range  that  gives  the  eggs?  Many  of  our 
neighbors  who  have  ranging  flocks  get  no 
eggs.  Mr.  Mead  got  30  eggs  last  Friday. 

Cornwall,  N.  Y.  J.  M.  R. 


Book  on  poultry 

diseases  rnrr 

donkey’s  book  on  Poultry  JJ, 

Diseases  sells  for  25 cts.  Full 

of  Information  on  housing,  feeding,  sickness,  and 
how  to  care  for  the  flock.  Will  help  you  to  make 
money.  Send  1  cents  to  pay  postage  and  thenamesof 
two  other  poultry  raisers,  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy 
of  this  illustrated  book  of  valuable  information  free. 

G.  E.  Conkey  &  Co.,  No.84,ott»w»Bidg,-  Cleveland,  0. 


HEAP  CHICKEN  FEED 

Made  from  scrap  bones  you’d  throw 
away— cut  it  fresh  every  day  with  a 

Crown  Bone  Cutter.  Got  more  eggs  —  raise  better 
birds.  Write  todaj  for  FREE  catalogue  and  price. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box  628.  Easton,  Pa. 


<GGS  non  BONE 

,  Green  cut  bone  doubles  egg  yield.  More  fertile 
eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  early  broilers,  heavy  fowls. 

MINNfC  LATEST  MODEL 
IVlflllll  W  BONE  CUTTER 

10  days  free  trial.  No  money  In  advance.  Send  It 
back  at  our  expense  if  you  don't  like  it.  Cat’lg  free. 

F.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  15, Milford,  Mass. 


9  I  0-80  For  > 

I  dm  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  eonstruction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
Off-  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Ill 


Take  Your  Choice. 

Guaranteed  Self  Regulating  Incubators 
ippijy  at  $1  and  $2  per  month.  Let 

■  rent  pay  for  it.  We  pay  freight 

■  Buy  on  40  Days  Trial  or  buy  parts  and 
■plans  and  build  one.  Prices,  ready  to 

_ luse:  $5.00  up.  Free  catalog— tells  all. 

QUCKEYC  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  23.  Sprlitflflold,  O. 


m  HATCHERIES 

now  In  use.  Valuable  catalog  and  Pure-bred 
Poultry  List  free.  F.  GRUNDY,  MornsonviUe,  Ill, 


BANTA 


Incubators  A  Brooders 


Backed  by  14  Years 
wmmm  of  Successful  Use  by 

poultrymen  all  over  the  world. 
No  guesswork.  They  are  auto¬ 
matic  in  regulation  and  ventil¬ 
ation.  Fully  guaranteed  to  give 
YOU  satisfaction.  Send  for 
free  book.  BANTA  -  BENDER 
MFG.  CO,,  Dept.  46,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


sel 

M.  M.  Johnson  Co.. 


40,  60  or  90  Days  Trial  on 

Old  Trusty 

The  Easy  Machine  to  Operate. 

You  run  no  risn.  Five  year  guar¬ 
antee.  Strongest  hatches — less 
care — less  oil— most  profit.  Don’t 
pay  two  prices.  Thousands  sold.  We 
u  direcl 


CC.  Big  1906  Book  Free. 

Clay  Center,  Neb. 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS. 

’  The  only  machines  that  rival  the  mother 

_  hen.  Incubator  and  Poultry  Catalogue 

FREE.  Booklet,  “Proper  Care  and  Feeding  Small  Chicks, 
Ducks  and  Turkeys,”  10c.  60c  poultry  paper  one  year,  10c. 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 
Department  BO  be.  Molnea,  Iowa. 


Eureka  Flat  Tooth  Sulky 
Smoothing  Cultivator 

Made  in  three  sizes, 


A  Harrow, 

A  Weeder, 

A  Seeder. 

Send  for  catalogued 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Utica.  N.  Y. 


The  International 


Hoo 


y  _.....  _ 

p.  Also  has  Continuous,  Open  Front,  Air  Tight, 
and  Easy  Operating  Door,  and  a  Permanent  Ladder, 
always  in  Position.  Made  of  Selected  2-ineh  Tank 
Pine.  Matched,  ready  to  set  up.  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Box 91,  Jefferson,  O. 


DAVIS 


) 


Get  It  direct  from 
factory  at  lactory 
prices  and  save 

20%  to  50%. 


The  simple  cream  separator 
which  doubles  proilts  and  cuts 
dairy  work  in  two.  Absolutely 
the  simplest,  easiest  running, 
easiest  cleaned  sepuratorin  the 
world.  Just  belt  high  to  a  man. 

Its  three-piece  bowl  gets  the 
last  drop  of  cream.  Investigate 
our  liberal  selling  plan.  Send 
your  name  and  address  to  us  on 
a  postal  card  and  get  our 
money  saving  catalogue  No. 

1  40  by  return  mail. 

Davis  Cream 

Separator  Co.. 
56AN^CUnton^L^Chlcago^Hj 


COLLIE  PUPS, 

R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS, 

WALTER  SHERMAN,  25  Boulevard,  Newport,  R.I. 


FINE  ONES, 
BARGAINS. 

HENS, 

PULLETS. 


CAD  QAI  C  MALE  AND  FE- 
lu  OMLt  MALE  ELK  at 

I  he  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf,  Flint,  Michigan. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  inos.  (lire.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa, 

WANTED 

50  Choice  White  Leghorn  Pullets. 

CHESTER  CREST,  MT.  VERNON,  N.  Y. 

Drown  Leghorn  Ckls.  of  great  egg-producing  strains 
also  collie  pups.  NELSON  Bros.,  Drove  City,  Pa. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  prize  stock,  A  few  good  birds. 
O.  GORDON,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


75 

eggs  in 


CHOICE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

Cockerels;  Duston  strain, $1.25  each:  three, $11; 
season.  Grand  View  Farm,  Stanfordville.N.Y. 


GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  Standard  bred  poultry  for  1900,  printed  in 
beautiful  eolors,  contains  Fine  t'hroiuo,  illustrates 
and  describes  00  varieties.  Gives  reasonable  prices 
for  stock  and  eggs,  tells  all  about  poultry,  their 
diseases,  lice,  etc.  This  book  only  10  cent*. 

B.  H.  GREIDER,  RHEEMS,  PA. 

CholceStock  forSale.— Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns 
Minorcas,  Turkeys,  Ducks  andUuineas.  Also,  Lice 
Killing  Nest  Eggs,  sample  mailed,  5c.;  dozen.  50c 
Agents  wanted.  Pine  Tree  Farm,  Jamesburg,  N.  J 


BLUE  RIBBON 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,'!  S 
White  Wyandottes,  V 

White  Leghorns.  J  S 

Eggs.  $1.50  per  15;  $2.50  per  L_.  _ _ ... 

L1PP1NCOTT,  P.  O.  Box  3.  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Full  Egg 
Basket. 
SURE  TO  GIVE 
A 

SQUARE  DEAL. 


SQUABS 


are  raised  in  one'month:  ;  '  1 

bring  big  prices.  Money  U'ifJ 
makers  for  poultrymen, 
farmers,  women.  tS7 

Send  for  our  Frf.e  Book  and  learn  thisJV 
rich  industry.  Correspondence  invited 
Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co., 

335  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass.^i^^tJ 


90 


War's  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book.  10c. 
Rates  free.  J  A.  BEKGEY.Box  8,Telford,Pa, 


DURE  BRED  BLArCK  TURKEYS,  R.  C.  B. 

r  Leghorn  cockerels,  and  ferrets,  at  SHADY  LAWN 
FERRET  FARM,  New  London,  Ohio. 


Qarred,  Buff  and  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  B.  &.  W. 
^  Minorcas  and  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 
$3  each,  $7.50  for  trio.  Eggs  $2  for  15,  $3.75  for  30,  $5 
for  45.  Duck  eggs  $1.50  for  11,  $2.75  for  22,  $5  for  44. 
Edward  G.  Noonan.  Marietta.  Lancaster  Co.,  Penna. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S,  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N,  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  Catalogue 
J.  H.  ZIM -  - - 


free.  O. 


IMMER,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N 


:T 


R 


EGISTERED  ANGORA  GOATS— Pairs  or 
trios.  REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 
Write  for  prices  and  information. 
MELROSE  STOCK  FARM,  Oincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

BARRED  ROCKS— Best  blood;  bred  for  vigor 
and  utility.  Free  range  and  eggs  of  high  fertility. 
$1.50  per  13.  Grant  Davis,  Whitehouse,  New  Jersey. 

BufT  Rocks— 200  for  sale;  a  few  Solid  Buff  Cockerels. 
58  premiums  last  winter.  Dr.  Coolidge,  Warner,  N.H. 


WHICH? 


Which  way  do  you  skim  your  milk  ? 

It  Is  hard  sometimes  to  realize  just  how 
great  the  loss  of  cream  is  with  crocks  and 
pans.  Some  people  may  not  believe  that  a 

u.  s. 


f 


NO  r 

BUTTER 
LOST 
[THIS 


I 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

skims  enough  closer  than  the  old  way  to  increase  their  butter  yield  one-fourth  i 
or  more.  But  it  does.  Users  say  so.  Here’s  an  every-day  example — 

“Alturas,  Cal.,  Sept.  1,  1905. 
“The  U.  S.  Separator  beats  them  all  for  ease  of  handling  and  clean 
skimming.  When  we  got  the  No.  7  we  were  making  40  lbs.  of  butter 
per  week  with  pans.  The  first  week  that  we  run  the  Separator  we 
made  60  lbs.  and  with  less  work.  — KELLY  BROS.” 

For  additional  proofs  write  for  our  interesting  free  catalogue 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  BeHows  Falla.  Vt. 

4a6A  18  centrally  located  warehouses  in  United  States  and  Canada 


OHNSTON 


Harvester 


For  over  55  years  the  name 
“Johnston"  has  stood  for  merit, 
for  quality,  for  the  superiority  ^ ■ 
of  its  products.  Farmers  everywhere  have  learned 
by  experience  that  goods  of  the  Johnston  Manu¬ 
facture  are  honestly  made.  The  Johnston  Harves-  ■ 

ter  Co.,  is  making  better  farm  machinery  today  than  ever. 
The  name  never  meant  so  much  to  farmers  as  it  means  right 
now.*  We  are  Independent— Not  in  the  Trust.  What  is  to 
your  interests  as  an  independent  buyer  is  to  our  interest  as 
an  independeht  manufacturer.  The  Trust  can  offer  you  no 
advantage— can  give  you  no  greater  value  for  your  money. 
The  effect  of  their  policy  is  to  limit  your  freedom  of 
choice,  to  kill  off  competition  and  control  trade. 

You  know  what  it  will  mean  if  they  do  that. 

When  you  need  farm  machinery  remem¬ 
ber  that  The  Johnston  Harvester  Co.,  is 
not  in  the  Trust.  We  have  no  agreement 
verbal  or  otherwise,  or  stand  in  any  posi¬ 
tion  which  in  any  way  tends  to  compromise 
our  independence.  Before  you  buy,  write 
for  the  Johnston  catalog.  It’s  free. 

The  Johnston  Harvoster  Co. 

BOX  lOl  Batavia,  N.  Y.- 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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MORE  ABOUT  BALKY  HORSES. 

Speaking  about  balky  horses,  Edgar  Sar¬ 
gent,  the  poultry  man,  gave  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  his  experience  with  two  of  these  er¬ 
ratic  animals.  A  pair  of  horses  had  been 
brought  to  a  neighboring  farm,  and  one  of 
them  at  once  refused  to  pull,  and  would  do 
nothing  but  rear.  She  was  taken  back  to  the 
stable,  neglected  and  abused,  and  when  Mr. 
Sargent  saw  her  was  so  weak  from  starva¬ 
tion  she  could  hardly  walk.  In  fact  her  con¬ 
dition  was  so  wretched,  Mr.  Sargent-  pur¬ 
chased  her  for  $5.  The  next  Winter,  after 
she  had  become  a  horse  again,  Mr.  Sargent 
being  called  away,  told  his  son  to  haul  from 
the  woods  the  fuel  which  had  been  cut,  but 
on  no  account  to  use  a  whip  if  the  horse 
was  balky.  A  very  light  load  was  put  upon 
the  sled,  and  at  once  she  commenced  to  rear 
and  refused  to  start  the  load.  Coaxing  her 
until  he  became  tired,  he  took  his  gun  and 
started  for  a  rabbit  hunt  A  noon  he  tried 
to  induce  her  to  move,  and  failing,  again 
resumed  his  hunt.  The  horse  remained  there 
until  about  three  o’clock,  when  apparently 
having  had  all  she  wanted  of  it.  and  getting 
hungry,  she  started  for  home,  but  instead  of 
following  the  road,  she  broke  out  into  the 
snow  two  feet  deep  and  passed  around  a 
slight  elevation  and  then  back  to  the  road. 
After  that  Mr.  Sargent  had  no  further  trou¬ 
ble  with  her.  The  other  horse  had  pulled  the 
load  of  wood  out  into  the  highway  and  then 
stopped.  A  neighbor  with  a  heavy  team 
wished  to  pass,  but  the  horse  absolutely 
refused  to  move  ahead,  although  she  would 
back.  The  neighbor  became  Impatient,  and 
wished  to  use  the  whip,  but  Mr.  Sargent  un¬ 
buckled  the  holdbacks  aud  told  the  horse  to 
go  on.  Instead  of  doing  that  she  balked 
violently,  and  coming  in  sharp  contact  with 
the  rough  and  pointed  ends  of  the  wood  she 
encountered  a  painful  surprise  which  cured 
all  desire  to  run  backwards  then  and  there. 
She  started  up  promptly,  hauled  the  load 
home  and  never  has  been  balky  since. 

Maine.  F.  c.  cuetis. 


BEST  ANGLE  FOR  LIFTING  SILAGE. 

Not  long  ago  I  overheard  brothers-in-law 
in  a  hot  dispute  over  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  corn  lifted  easier  with  the  carrier 
set  at  a  great  angle  than  it  did  set  at  a 
small  angle.  Is  there  any  difference,  and 
why?  M.  f.  v. 

The  most  practical  angle  for  a  carrier  to 
be  set  for  elevating  silage  is  at  an  elevation 
of  45  degrees.  If  set  at  more  than  this  it 
would  probably  elevate  the  silage  easier,  but 
the  capacity  for  carrying  would  be  diminished. 

EF.LCUER  &  TAYLOR  AGL.  TOOL  CO. 

The  nearer  perpendicular  the  pipe  is  placed 
the  easier  the  cut  silage  can  be  elevated ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  pipe  is  placed 
horizontally  the  cut  corn  would  be  apt  to 
settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe,  and  the 
wind  pass  over  it,  therefore  much  more  blast 
is  required,  which  in  turn  means  more  power 
to  operate  it.  In  some  instances  the  pipe 
will  gradually  fill  up,  in  which  case  the 
speed  and  the  power  to  operate  it  will  have 
to  be  increased  as  the  pipe  assumes  different 
angles  from  a  perpendicular  to  a  horizontal 
position.  .TOSEPII  DICK  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

It  is  not  practical  to  set  flie  pipe  for 
pneumatic  elevator  any  further  from  the 
perpendicular  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
When  a  pipe  to  a  pneumatic  blower  is  set 
at  an  angle  of  30  degrees  or  more,  gravity 
acts  on  the  silage  going  up  the  pipe,  strong 
enough  to  bring  it  against  the  ower  side 
of  the  pipe.  There  friction  also  adds  to  re¬ 
tard  the  ilow  of  silage,  and  together  they  will 
hold  the  heavier  parts  and  will  gradually  fill 
the  pipe.  Choke  the  air  off  and  the  thing 
will  plug  in  no  time.  We  would  say  that  the 
reason  a  perpendicular  pipe  works  easier  is 
because  there  is  practically  no  friction,  and 
the  silage  drives  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
propelling  wheel,  papec  machine  company. 

It  requires  less  power  to  elevate  the 
silage  at  a  steep  elevation  than  it 
does  in  a  more  horizontal  position.  The 
reasons  are,  first,  the  steeper  the  eleva¬ 
tion  the  shorter  the  carrier,  which  naturally 
requires  less  power  to  drive,  and  second, 
when  the  carrier  is  set  at  a  steep  elevation 
you  get  the  benefit  of  the  weight  of  the 
returning  chain  under  the  carrier,  which  helps 
to  draw  the  silage  up,  which  is  not  the  case 
when  the  carrier  is  set  in  a  more  horizontal 
position.  Third,  in  a  steep  carrier — which 
is  necessarily  shorter — there  is  less  weight, 
on  account  of  there  being  fewer  loads  on  the 
slats,  and  also  less  friction  to  overcome  than 
when  the  carrier  is  set  in  a  more  horizontal 
position.  THE  SILVER  MFC,.  CO. 

The  straighter  up  you  run  a  chain  and 
bucket  elevator,  delivering  silage  into  the 
silo,  the  easier  it  operates  and  the  less  power 
it  requires  to  operate  it.  We  place  our  argu¬ 
ment  on  this  basis,  namely,  that  when  you 
run  a  carrier  on  a  little  incline,  you  must 
have  a  longer  carrier,  to  reach  the  same 
point,  and  the  longer  the  carrier  the  more 
space  the  carrier  would  have  to  travel,  and 
when  running  on  a  small  incline  of  course  the 
more  the  weight  of  the  chain  and  buckets  on 
the  trough,  which  creates  friction  and  re¬ 
quires  power  to  overcome  it.  The  straighter 
up  you  run  the  carrier,  the  shorter  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  convey  the  material,  the  less-  the 
friction  of  the  web  on  the  trough,  which  of 


course  means  the  requiring  of  a  small  amount 
of  power-  The  argument,  is  ihe  same  on  a 
silage  cutter  with  blower.  If  you  run  the 
pipe  in  an  inclined  position,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  deliver  silage  into  a  silo,  while 
if  you  run  the  pipe  straight  up,  you  have 
no  trouble  whatever  in  delivering  a  large 
quantity  of  silage  into  the  silo. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 

In  our  judgment  the  difference  is  very 
little,  if  any.  If  a  carrier  is  lowered  to  a 
point  approaching  nearly  a  horizontal  line, 
there  would  be  a  large  degree  of  friction  to 
be  considered.  Not  only  the  heavy  silage 
would  drag  heavily  on  the  carrier,  but  the 
chain  and  wooden  buckets  would  also  add  to 
this  friction  and  consequently  additional 
power  would  be  necessary  to  do  the  work 
with  carrier  in  this  position.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  carrier  should  be  elevated  to 
almost  a  perpendicular  position,  then  while 
the  friction  that  we  speak  of  would  be  to 
a  very  great  extent  eliminated,  on  the  other 
hand  you  would  have  the  entire  weight  of 
the  green  material  to  lift.  In  our  judgment, 
if  there  should  be  any  difference,  we  think 
it  would  lie  in  favor  of  the  carrier  when 
elevated  at  a  higher  or  greater  degree  of 
elevation.  However,  as  above  intimated,  it 
there  is  any  difference  between  the  two  points 
under  consideration  it  is  so  small  that  it 
would  hardly  be  worth  considering  when  it 
comes  to  estimating  power  necessary  to 
elevate  green  silage  into  a  s'ilo. 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO. 


Hen  Manure. — I  notice  what  you  say 
about  hen  manure.  I  always  take  it  at  once 
to  the  field,  and  spread  it  around  growing 
crops  in  Summer  and  on  the  meadows  in 
Winter.  This  time  of  year  I  have  the  drop¬ 
pings  boards  cleaned  every  morning,  using 
a  broad,  square-pointed  shovel.  It  is  cleaner 
and  healthier,  and  I  do  not  like  to  be  caught 
by  a  cold  snap  with  a  week’s  droppings 
frozen  up.  Thermometer  dropped  to  two 
degrees  about  zero  this  morning,  and  only 
one  night’s  manure  in  the  houses. 

JOHN  B.  LISK. 

Cost  of  Milk. — I  have  been  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  several  articles  in  recent  R.  N.-Y.’s 
regarding  the  cost  of  milk,  and  as  I  am 
engaged  in  keeping  a  careful  "cow  account” 
with  my  small  herd  of  1-  Jersey  grades 
since  May  1,  I  venture  to  give  you  a  few 
figures  along  that  line,  as  they  appear  to 
this  date.  My  farm  is  located  on  Grand 
River,  and  on  account  of  the  great  flood  in 
June  last  my  pasture  field,  which  usually 
furnishes  ample  feed,  was  overflowed  and 
practically  ruined  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  season,  necessitating  liberal  feeding  al¬ 
most  the  entire  Summer.  However,  we  are 
making  a  fair  showing.  Thus  far  the  gross 
income  for  milk  and  cream  (mostly  taken  at 
the  door)  averages  $8.15  per  cow  per  month, 
feed  $3.52,  leaving  a  net  average  monthly 
income  of  $4.03.  or  $32.41  each  for  the 
seven  months.  The  most  expensive  part  of 
the  year  for  “milk  making"  and  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  final  outcome  would  be  hazardous, 
but.  I  expect  to  go  as  low  as  $20,  and  I 
hope  to  reach'  $60  net  with  my  best  cows. 
The  larger  portion  of  our  cows  come  fresh 
during  Fall  and  Winter,  hence  with  silage 
and  mangels  we  are  getting  nearly  a  Sum¬ 
mer  flow.  The  feed  cost  of  milk  for  the 
various  months,  runs  from  four  cents  for 
May  to  9.50  for  November,  an  average  of 
5.01  per  gallon.  Average  test  5.15. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  B.  w.  p. 


BALE  YOUR  HAY. 

A  Reliable 

Hand  Hay  Press 

12  Sizes. 

Manufactured  only  by 


HOBSON  &  CO.,  12  State  Street,  New  York. 


A  RAPID  PRESS 


SPENCER’S  HERCULES  bSa,fi" 

teed  capacity  4  tons  an  hour,  or  no  sale. 
Very  strong.  No  jumpers  required.  Send 
for  catalogue.  In  writing  mention  this  paper. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  DWIGHT,  ILL. 


\^S  C?  IIhivI  and  selffeed, adapted  to 
lOl  r~i  A  Steam  or  gasoline  engine  or 

\e>  w  H  V  j,orsc  trend  or  sweep  power. 
HARDER  MEG.  CO.,  Capacity  so  to  SO cords  a  day. 
Box  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  Send  for  circular. 


MRS.  WINSLOW’S 

S6QTRIH8  SYRUP 

has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their  1 
children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years. 1 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  ( 
all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  t 
remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


.  PISO  S  CURE  FOR 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good. 
Use  in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


30  Days 
To  Try 


Easy  Terms 
To  Buy 


We  Will  Let  You  Use  an  pi 
ff  SJ.  v  American  Manure  Spreader  1  X  CC 


'  It’s  just  like  this. 

You  need  an  American  Manure 
Spreader. 

•  It  will  double  the  value  of  every 
bit  of  manure  you  put  on  your  land. 

I  It  will  pulverize  and  break  it  up, 
so  it  will  mix  with  the  soil  easily. 
And  it  will  distribute  evenly,  so 
every  square  foot  of  land  will  get  its 
share. 

The  other  reasons  you  will  find 
out  yourself  just  as  soon  as  you  try 
the  Spreader. 

And  we  will  let  you  try  it  for  30 
days  at  our  expense. 

We  send  you  the  Spreader  and  prepay 
the  freight.  You  use  it  a  pionth.  Before 
the  30  days  are  up,  you  will  wonder  how  you 
ever  got  on  without  it. 

The  Spreader  will  practically  earn  Its 
own  cost  before  you  send  us  a  cent. 

We  give  you  a  liberal  allowance  of  time 
in  which  to  pay  for  it. 

And  if  you  shouldn’t  find  it  exactly  as 
represented,  you  send  it  back  at  our  expense, 
and  the  trial  costs  you  not  a  shilling. 

We  can  afford  to  make  you  this  offer 
because  we  know  that  our  American  Spread¬ 
ers  are  well  made,  on  correct  principles,  and 
that  they  will  stand  the  Test. 

They  represent  twenty-five  years  study 
and  experience.  Their  good  points  are  the 
result  of  our  knowledge  of  field  needs.  We 
have  developed  them  along  practical  lines. 

American  Spreaders  are  carefully  and 
sensibly  constructed,  and  they  show  it. 

We  own  and  operate  the  largest  Manure 
Spreader  plant  in  the  World.  We  turn  out 
more  machines  every  year'than  any  other 


manufacturer.  Our  ample  capital  enables  us 
to  sell  our  Spreaders  on  long  time. 

We  sell  direct  to  you  because  we  want 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  users  of  our 
Spreaders. 

This  way  we  get  a  chance  to  tell  you 
how  to  use  them  to  best  advantage  and  why 
our  way  will  give  best  results 

We  will  tell  you  all  about  Manure 
Spreaders,  and  how  to  spread  manure,  so 
that  you  will  be  able  to  select  a  size  best 
suited  to  your  needs— and  you  have  our  S 
sizes  and  9  styles  to  select  from. 

When  you  buy  from  us  you  get  just 
the  kind  you  should  have  to  do  your  work 
best. 

We  don’t  belong  to  any  trust. 

We  are  an  independent  concern. 

Write  today  for  our  FKEE  catalog. 
Tell  us  how  much  land  you  own,  how  many 
horses  you  keep  and  how  many  head  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  you  have,  and  we  will 
give  you  the  Government  statistics  as  to  the 
annual  value  of  your  manure  crop. 

We  will  also  send  you  a  little  booklet 
telling  all  about  “Our  New  Selling  Plan.” 

It  will  interest  you  and  save  you  money. 

Ask  at  once.  You  will  be  glad  if  you  do. 

WHAT  MR.  HILL  SAYS: 

Nanticoke,  Pa.,  Dec.  12, 1905 
American  Harrow  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:— Enclosed  you  will  find  notes, 
duly  signed,  for  spreader. 

I  am  very  pleased  with  the  construction  of 
the  American  Spreader,  ail  its  parts  seem  to  be 
made  for  long  service.  The  work  it  performs  in 
three  minutes  is  better  than  I  have  been  able  to 
do  with  tho  fork  in  25  to  30  minutes  and  I  antici- 
>nte  its  results  to  be  far  ahead  of  anything  I  hnve 
lad  in  the  past,  especially  on  the  hay-fields,  as  it 
fines  tho  manure  into  sucli  small  particles  as  not 
to  smother  the  smallest  tuft  of  grass.  Your  coar- 
to  >ns  treatment  and  prompt  shipment  of  machine 
loaves  nothing  to  be  desired  and  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  I  am  a  well  satisfied  customer. 

'VILLI AM.  J.  HILL,  Nanticoke,  Pa. 


American  Harrow  Co.,  1628  Hastings  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 


ROUND  THE 


admits  air  to  the  soil,  in- 
.  creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  ami  made  fertile. 
!  Juckson's  Round  brain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  Wealsomake  Sewer 
)  Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  Write 
for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  II.  JACKSON,  76  Third  An-..  Albany.  N.  Y. 


NEW  HOLLAND 

WOOD 

SAW 

Great  thing  for  home 
work,  a  money  maker 
for  jobbers.  Very 
speedy  and  durable. 

Saws  wood,  poles, 
posts,  rips  boards, 
pales-  lath,  etc.  Three 
sizes.  We  make  several  styles  and  sizes  Feed 
Mills.  Write  for  free  booklets. 

New  Holland  Mach.  Co„  Box  H5  ,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

■or i  —  ■■■■«  i  ■  i ~r,u  ~  BB ■MHHHMac: ;  i  ■  atamu 


GenuineSpI 
HICKORY 

Built  to  your 
order.  30 
yit  days  free 
trial.  2  year 
■  guarantee, 
catalog,  100  styles,  free 
TlieOliioCnrringeJIfg.Co, 


HICKORY 


Pitand  pitless.  Our  new  catalogue 
saves  you  money.  Fully  explains 
liberal  selling  plan.  Thirty  days 
free  trial  offer.  Catalogue 
Tee,  send  for  it  now. 

O.good  Seale  Co.l&7t  cntralSL 
Hioghamton,  H.  Y. 


As  good  as 
others  sell 
for  $25  more. 


Built  to  your  or¬ 
der,  aud  shipped 
on  30  days’  free 
trial  with  writ¬ 
ten  guarantee 
1  two  years. 


Money  returned  if  not  satisfied.  Buy  direct  at 
factory  prices.  Write  to-day  for  FREE  catalog  of 
vehicles  aud  harness,  250  styles. 

Columbia  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co. SSMti,4#: 


THE 


CHAIRS 


FREE 


AT  HALF  PRICE 


charged  by  others,  on  our  FREE  TRIAL  PLAN,  on  the  most  I 
liberal  terms  and  payment  conditions  ever  heard  of  FOR  I 
1906,  we  offer  every  style  of  buggy,  carriage  and  other  rigs  | 

AT  OUR  EVANSVILLE,  IND.,  BUGGY 

FAPTftRY  we  are  building  higher  grade  buggies 
rfitlUnl  than  you  can  buy  elsewhere,  prices 
about  one-half  what  others  charge;  FREE  TRIAL  and 
payment  terms  much  more  liberal  than  any  other 

house.  Special  shipping  arrangements  to  all  points 
to  make  freight  charges  very  low.  Enormous  stocks 
on  hand  to  ship  the  day  we  receive  your  order,  so  you 
can  get  any  buggy  in  just  a  few  days  after  you  send  us 
your  order,  advantages  possessed  by  no  other  house. 

ON  A  POSTAL  CARD 

simply  say,  “Send  me 
your  Free  Buggy  Offers,”  and  you  will  receive  by 
return  mail,  postpaid,  our  latest  1906  Special  Buggy  Catalogue,  another 
special  catalogue  of  Wagons,  everything  in  vehicles,  our  latest  catalogue 
of  harness,  saddles  and  saddlery.  Price  offerings  never  before  heard 
of;  you  will  receive  all  our  latest  and  most  astonishingly  liberal  offers, 
oil  R  FRF  F  TRIAI  SPECIAL  PAYMENT  PLAN.  You  will 
uun  rn[L  i  n  i  h  l.  „et  suc|,  a  buggy  offer  as  was  never  before 
heard  of  and  you  will  also  receive  OUR  SIX  CHAIRS  FREE  OFFER.  If  vou  buy  a  buggy  from  us  at  about 
one-half  what  others  charge  YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  FREE  AS  A  PRESENT  THESE  SIX  HAND¬ 
SOME,  BEAUTIFULLY  FINISHED  HARDWOOD,  CANE  SEATED  CHAIRS. 


WRITE  US  AT  ONCE. 


THESE  SIX  CHAIRS  ARE  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  -  afi.be  fill  l  y^ex  plained  ^with  al/'our  other  offers 

and  catalogues  when  you  write  to  us.  On  a  postal  card  or  in  a  letter  to  us,  Today,  simply  say,  “Send  me  your 

FREE,  8by  return  mailf  postpaid.  Address,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


1900. 


COLT  RAISED  BY  HAND. 

The  colt  shown  on  the  first  page,  Fig. 
18,  was  raised  by  M.  L.  Perry,  of  Sodus, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Perry  gives  us  the  following 
account  of  the  colt: 

“The  colt  was  foaled  June  13  last.  When 
he  was  four  weeks  old  his  mother  was 
taken  very  suddenly  sick  with  spinal  men¬ 
ingitis,  and  lived  about  36  hours.  While 
the  mother  was  sick  we  had  to  commence 
feeding  the  colt;  we  took  a  quart  basin 
half  full  of  good  cow’s  milk  and  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  molasses,  and  he  was  so  hun¬ 
gry  that  he  drank  the  first  time  we  tried 
to  feed  him.  We  had  to  feed  every  two 
hours  during  the  day  and  once  during  the 
night  until  he  was  two  months  old ;  then 
we  only  fed  in  the  day.  We  also  fed 
about  a  tablespoonful  of  stock  food  three 
times  a  day  with  his  milk,  and  once  a  day 
an  egg  beaten  up  with  the  milk.  He 
would  eat  a  little  grass  or  clover  hay. 
We  commenced  feeding  about  three 
quarts  of  milk  a  day  (lukewarm),  and  as 
he  grew  older  increased  the  amount,  and 
the  last  month  we  fed  six  quarts  per  day. 
He  has  been  kept  in  the  barn  almost  all 
the  time  except  when  he  was  lead  out  to 
eat  grass  and  exercise.  When  he  was 
four  months  old  we  began  to  feed  whole 
oats,  about  two  quarts  a  day,  some  skim- 
milk  and  water  to  drink.  Mrs.  Perry  has 
taken  almost  all  the  care  of  him.  and  he  is 
looking  very  fine,  as  good  as  almost  any 
cold  of  his  age.” 


BREED  FOR  HOTHOUSE  LAMBS. 

I  now  have  10.")  hot  house  lambs.  I  expect 
to  begin  to  dress  them  next  week.  This 
year  I  had  two  full  blood  Dorset  rams  and 
one  Dorset-Kambouillet.  One  of  the  Dorsets 
last  Summer  fought  and  became  overheated 
and  died.  I  need  another  ram  as  1  shall 
have  about  140  or  150  ewes  next  year.  I 
want  to  get  a  Spring  lamb  that  will  lie  fit 
for  service  next  season.  M.v  ewes  are  mostly 
Delaine  and  Delaine-Ramhouillet.  hut  I  have 
40  grade  Dorset  (Dorset-Merino)  ewe  lambs  to 
breed  next  year.  Within  a  few  miles  of  us 
lives  W.  1.  Wood,  who  has  Short-horn  cattle 
and  Tunis  sheep.  I  can  secure  a  ram  from 
him  more  easily  and  at  a  less  price  than 
1  can  buy  a  Dorset.  I  do  not  like  the  looks 
of  the  Tunis  sheep,  but  if  they  will  produce 
better  early  lambs  than  the  Dorset  I  would 
I'ke  to  try  a  ram.  From  your  experience 
which  do  you  consider  the  better  breed  for 
getting  hothouse  lambs?  I  have  thought  the 
Tunis  might  be  easier  to  get  fat.  Last  week 
I  talked  with  Mr.  Wilbur  of  Maysville,  O., 
and  he  says  he  thinks  t lie  Dorset  lamb  is  too 
coarse.  lie  likes  a  Shropshire-Merino  cross, 
or  he  likes  a  Dorset-Shropshire  ram  to  use 
on  Merino  ewes.  I  want  to  purchase  a  ram 
soon,  and  desire  your  advice.  M.  L.  r. 

Frankfort,  O. 

From  the  number  of  lambs  now  fit  for 
market  I  think  he  needs  little  outside 
advice.  Evidently  he  has  an  excellent 
foundation  flock,  from  which  to  raise  early 
lambs,  in  which  the  Dorset  blood  predom¬ 
inates.  For  that  reason  I  should  stick  to 
that  breed.  Better  results  are  always  ob¬ 
tained  by  breeding  in  a  straight  line.  Even 
if  he  should  divide  the  flock,  putting  those 
with  little  or  no  Dorset  blood  by  them¬ 
selves  >md  using  a  Tunis  ram  with  them, 
he  would  have  two  distinct  types  of  lambs 
going  to  market  at  the  same  time,  and  un¬ 
less  he  shipped  to  two  different  parties 
they  would  not  be  likely  to  sell  as  well. 

1  hen  there  is  always  the  danger  of  the 
sheep  getting  (nixed,  and  then  follows  an 
uneven  lot  of  lambs.  It  is  true  the  Dor- 
sets  are  inclined  to  be  a  little  coarse, 
but  they  give  a  verv  satisfactory  lamb 
for  early  market.  The  Tunis  undoubt¬ 
edly  gives  a  fatter  lamb  that  will  open 
better.  They  are  not.  as  a  rule,  the  most 
prepossessing  sheep  at  first  glance.  The 
first  I  ever  saw  I  thought  about  the  mean¬ 
est  sheep  I  ever  did  see,  and  I  have  not 
changed  my  mind.  I  have  since  found 
there  are  Tunis  and  Tunis,  as  well  as 
Dorset  and  Dorset.  I  should  much  pre¬ 
fer,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  buy 
a  sheep  or  anything  else  near  home,  where 
I  could  see  it.  provided  those  I  saw  were 
good.  In  any  c"se.  one  runs  a  risk  in 
buying  from  a  distance  without  seeing. 
Better  spend  a  little  more  and  see.  or  have 
some  one  select  who  is  disinterested  and  a 
good  judge. 

In  no  case  would  T  use  a  cross-bred 
ram  of  any  kind.  Instead  of  getting  the 
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desirable  qualities  of  both  breeds,  one  is 
more  likely  to  get  the  undesirable  ones 
in  the  characteristics  of  some  remote  an¬ 
cestor  who  had  no  qualities  at  all.  It 
means  lack  of  uniformity  and  general  un¬ 
certainty.  Neither  would  I  buy  a  lamb. 
The  strongest  stock  of  any  kind  always 
comes  from  mature  parents.  This  is  most 
necessary  in  Winter  lambs.  Three  rams 
are  enough  with  150  ewes,  if  they  are 
mature,  strong,  healthy,  well  fed  and  not 
allowed  to  run  promiscuously  with  the 
ewes.  If  this  is  done,  many  ewes  will 
not  lamb  till  late  in  the  season,  and  the 
last  lambs  will  be  weak.  If  the  ram  is 
kept  from  the  flock  except  at  night  and 
fed  a  good  oat  diet  during  the  day,  the 
results  at  lambing  ti  ne  will  pay  many 
time's  where  there  are  a  large  number  of 
ewes  for  each  male. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


CALVES  WITH  WHITE  SCOURS. 

We  are  very  much  troubled  over  a  destruc¬ 
tive  calf  disease.  The  calves  stand  with 
drooping  head,  on  the  least  exertion  give  a 
husky  cough  and  breathe  with  difficulty. 
They  lie  down  most  of  the  time.  They 
grate  their  teeth,  water  runs  from  their 
eyes,  and  in  severe  cases  the  discharge 
becomes  like  matter  and  the  eye  runs  out 
entirely.  Often  a  tumor  will  occur  under 
the  jaw  reaching  considerable  size  if  not 
checked.  In  some  cases  they  die  in  two  or 
three  weeks;  in  others  they  will  live  long, 
hut  fail  to  gain  any  flesh.  In  a  few  instances 
they  recover  hut  these  are  very  rare  cases. 
The  calves  that  1  refer  to  are  from  one  to 
four  weeks  old,  kept  together  in  the  same  pen 
and  are  allowed  to  take  tiie  milk  from  the 
cow.  In  a  pen  of  six,  one  was  affected  had 
ly,  and  on  putting  two  more  four  weeks  old, 
very  vigorous,  in  the  same  pen,  they  soon 
showed  signs  of  disease  and  began  to  fail. 
No  one  in  this  vicinity  seems  to  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  disease  and  yet  I  find  that 
the  same  tiling  occurs  to  some  extent  among 
others  in  this  locality.  j.  vv.  c. 

New  York. 

You  have  given  a  very  good  description 
of  the  disease  known  as  indigestion,  gas- 
tro  intestinal  catarrh,  diarrhoea  or  white 
scours  of  calves.  All  I  wish  to  add  in 
speaking  of  the  symptoms  is  that  the  back 
is  arched,  the  droppings  light  colored,  and 
later  may  contain  mucus  and  gas  bubbles. 
It  has  been  my  experience  to  find  this  dis¬ 
ease  where  cows  are  fed  on  watery  or 
damaged  foods,  or  where  the  calves  are 
kept  in  pens  where  the  bedding  becomes 
damp  and  the  steam  or  ammonia  comes 
up  and  the  calves  are  compelled  to  breathe 
this  bad  air.  This  will  cause  gastric  indi¬ 
gestion.  The  same  disease  may  occur  in 
calves  that  are  fed  on  cold  milk  or  milk 
from  dirty  cans  or  pails,  or  skim-milk 
from  a  dirty  creamery.  I  have  had  very 
good  results  from  giving  one  ounce  of  cas¬ 
tor  oil  and  then  following  two  or  three 
times  a  day  with  the  following  mixture : 
One  cup  of  strong  coffee,  one  or  two  raw 
eggs  and  one-half  teaspoonful  or  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  Jamaica  ginger,  and  mix.  If 
the  case  is  bad  it  may  be  a  good  idea  to 
give  20  grains  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  or 
20  grains  of  tannic  acid  in  a  little  flaxseed 
tea  every  four  hours.  The  feeding  of 
about  one-half  teaspoonful  of  dried  beef 
blood  once  a  day  to  each  calf  has  been 
very  highly  recommended  by  the  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  stations,  but  first  see 
that  the  food  the  cow  receives  is  good 
and  wholesome,  and  that  the  calves  are 
fed  in  the  same  way,  and  see  that  they  are 
kept  in  a  dry,  clean  pen. 

M.  I).  WILLIAMS,  D.  V.  S. 


SEND  US 
A  COW, 

Steer,  Bull  or  Horse  hide, 
Calf  skin,  Dog  skin,  or  any 
other  kind  of  hide  or  skin, and 
let  us  tan  it  with  the  hair  on, 
soft,  light , odorless  and  moth¬ 
proof,  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or 
1  gloves. 

But  first  got  our  Catalogue  giving 
prices,  and  our  shipping  tags  ana 
instructions  so  us  to  avoid  mistakes. 
We  also  manufacture  and  sell  direct 
to  consumer,  Galloway  and  other  fur 
coats  and  robes.  Prices  given  in 
catalog.  We  buy  raw  furs  but  no 
ginseng.  Ask  for  raw  fur  price  list. 


♦the  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FDR  COMPANY. 
116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Just  facts — that’s  all  you 
want.  Facts  can’t  hurt  you  nor  Tubular  Cream  Separators. 

Facts  prove  Tubulars  outwear  all  other  makes  five  to  ten  times  over. 

On  August  2d,  1904,  we  started  a  No.  9  hand  driven  Dairy  Tubular, 
rated  capacity  900  lbs.  per  hour,  on  the  hardest  test  a  separator  was 
ever  put  to— an  endurance  test  to  last  until  the  wearing  parts  give 
way.  This  Tubular  has  now  run  50  hours  a  week  for  43  weeks— and 
is  still  running.  Every  week  of  this  test  is  equal  to  a  year’s  service 
in  a  ten  cow  dairy.  No  other  separator  made  could  stand  such  a  test. 


24  Years’  Work — No  Repairs 

Hours  run .  1,200 

Pounds  separated.. ..  1.080,000 

Turns  of  crunk .  S,155,TfiO 

Turns  of  bowl . 1,152,000,000 

OH  used .  8  quarts 

Time  oiling .  About  4  min. 

Time  adjusting .  None 

Repairs .  None 


43  Years’  Work — 75c  Repairs 

Hour*  run .  2,150 

Pounds  separated...  1.98.5,000 

Turns  ot*  crank .  5,052,070 

Turns  ol’  bowl . 1,804,000,000 

Oil  used .  5%  Quarts 

Time  oiling .  About  7  min. 

Time  adjusting .  10  min. 

Repairs..... .  75  cents 


After  24  weeks,  the  balls  in  the  frictionless  bearing  supporting  the 
bowl  showed  wear.  This  was  natural,  for  each  had  rolled  over 
32,000  miles.  Renewing  balls  cost  only  75  cents  and  ten  minutes  ad- 
j  usting,  yet  made  this  Tubular  as  good  as  new.  All  Tubulars  are  equally 
durable.  Catalogue  P-153  tells  about  them.  Write  for  it  today. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR.  CO. 

Toronto,  Canada  West  Chester,  Pa.  Chicago,  Illinois 


FOR  AIR  TREATMENT 

Postpaid  with  full  directions  $3.  Most  sue- I 
cessful  method  known  ;  recommended  by  I 
United  States  Agricultural  Department ; cures 
97  per  cent  of  the  cases  treated.  Also  a  full  | 
line  of  cattle  Instruments.  Catalog  free. 

GEO.  P.  PILLING  Jc  SON,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1 


WARRINER'S  ®  H  s  '  8 


HANGING 


STANCHION 


HOLDS  THE 
ANIMALS  AS 
FIRMLY 
AS  RIGID 
STANCHIONS 
W  B.  CRUMB,  73 


Main  St.,  Forestville.Conn. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Bosehert  Press  Co. ,  118  West  Water  St.  .Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Climax  Carrier. 

Feed,  Ensilage,  Litter. 

A  stable  help  that  saves  labor.  Brings  feed  from 
silo  or  bin  to  manger,  carries  manure  from  all 
stablings  to  same  pile  or  dumps  oa  wagon.  Easy 
lift,  light  running,  positive  dump.  Made  of  steel. 
Straight  or  curved  tracks  to  run  anywhere  and  suit 
any  stable  plan.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

Warsaw-Wilkinson  Co.,  - 

50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.  V0 


Great  Horse  Remedy. 

The  legs  and  feet  need  watching  and  care. 
Ready  for  treating  the  common  ailments 
saves  many  a  valuable  animal.  Begin  in 
time  and  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  is  a  posi¬ 
tive,  permanent  cure  for  99%  of  all  cases  of 
Spavin,  Ringbone,  Splint,  Curb  or  Lame¬ 
ness.  Keep  it  on  the  shelf. 

USED  FOR  YEARS. 
Northumberland,  Pa  ,  Dec.  *9  1904. 

Dr.  B.  J  Kendall  Co.,  Euosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen  — Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your 
“Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases.”  1 
have  been  a  user  ol  your  Kendall*.  Spavl.-i 
Curo  for  years  and  recommend  it  for  man  or 
beast  wherever  I  have  an  opportunity.  I 
have  great  confidence  In  Its  use;  have  cured 
three  different  case,  where  a  horse  doctor 
felled.  H.  J  8TANNERT. 

Price  $1;  6  for  $5.  Greatest  liniment 
known  for  family  use.  All  druggists  sell  it. 
Accept  no  substitute.  The  great  book,  “A 
Treatise  on  the  Horse,”  free  from  druggists  or 

Dr.  B.  J  KENDALL  CO  ,  Enosburg  Falls,  VI. 


-35,000- 
DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 

have  been  placed  by  the  Beatrice  Creamery  Co.,  of 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  with  its  patrons  during  the  past 
five  or  six  years.  The  Beatrice  Company  is  the 
larg-est  and  most  successful  creamery 
concern  in  the  world.  Its  success  and 
growth  have  been  nothing  short  of  marvelous. 
Before  the  adoption  of  the  farm  separator  system 
the  Beatrice  Company  used  from  500  to  600 
DE  LAVAL  factory  separators.  Their  experi¬ 
ence  with  these  machines  proved  the  DE  LAVAL 
to  be  the  most  profitable  of  all  cream  separators. 
When  their  patrous  demanded  separators  for  home 
use  they  were  given  the  benefit  of  this  experience. 
The  Beatrice  Company  realized  that  its  success 
depended  upon  the  success  of  its  patrons  In  view 
of  this  the  DE  LAVAL  was  cuosen  by  them  as 
the  only  separator  which  would  bring  about  the 
desired  result.  That  the  DE  LAVAL  has  come 
up  to  their  expectation  goes  without  saying.  If  this 
is  the  kind  of  experience  you  would  profit  by,  write 
us  today  for  new  catalogue  and  full  paiticulars. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  a  Canal  sts. 
CHICACO 


7  4  CORTLANDT  ST- 

NEW  YORK 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVB 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stovea,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal* 
drons,  •to.  iST  Send  for  circulars* 
I).  K.  8PERRY  &  GO.,  Batavia,  Ill, 


r  CHAIN-HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


THE 


BEST 


Antiseptic 

Remedy 

For  Family  and  Farm 


SLOANS 

LINIMENT 


KILLS  PAIN. 

Dr.  EARL  S.  SLOAN, 

615  Albany  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  i860. 


Herbert  w.  Collingwood,  Editor. 

DR.  WALTER  VAN  FLEET,  t  Aimndat^a 
Mrs.  K.  T.  Kovlk,  ^Associates. 
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SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  Od.,  or  8 Vi  marks,  or  10 Vi  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY.  JANUARY  20,  1906. 

TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  fanners  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends.  * 

* 

It  is  high  time  Uncle  Sam  joined  the  crusade  for  better 
metal.  Some  of  the  mail  boxes  “approved”  by  the 
Postoffice  Department  are  made  of  steel  so  poor  and 
thin  that  they  fall  open  in  a  few  years.  One  such  box 
hanging  in  a  New  Jersey  town  was  so  rusty  and  thin 
that  the  mere  weight  of  an  ordinary  newspaper  burst  the 
back  of  the  box  ! 

* 

Readers  sometimes  state  their  belief  that  copper 
sulphate  used  in  making  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  adulter¬ 
ated.  We  are  asked  what  form  of  copper  is  best  to 
avoid  such  adulteration.  The  lump  form  is  better  than 
either  the  granulated  or  powdered,  as  it  would  be  much 
easier  to  adulterate  the  latter.  Chemists  tell  us  that 
they  rarely,  if  ever,  find  adulteration  in  the  copper  sul¬ 
phate  offered  for  sale.  About  the  only  thing  that  could 
be  used  for  such  adulteration  is  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
the  color  would  quickly  expose  such  a  fraud.  We  have 
made  arrangements  to  test  samples  of  copper  thought  to 

be  adulterated  if  readers  will  send  such  to  us. 

* 

The  National  Department  of  Agriculture  has  im¬ 
ported  68  milch  goats  from  Malta.  Part  of  these  (50) 
will  be  sent  to  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station, 
where  experiments  will  be  made  with  them  to  see  if 
milch  goats  can  be  used  for  economical  milk  production 
in  New  England.  The  milk  is  valuable  for  cheese 
making  and  for  feeding  to  infants  and  invalids.  If  the 
goat  can  be  kept  with  profit  on  the  rougher  New  Eng¬ 
land  pastures  it  is  possible  that  a  new  industry  can  be 
started.  There  has  been  much  prejudice  against  the 
goat  in  this  country,  but  it  is  a  useful  animal.  Possibly 
we  have  reached  a  point  in  development  where  this 

humble  four-footed  friend  can  help  us! 

* 

As  we  have  several  times  pointed  out,  the  everyday 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  provide  its  strongest  feature. 
We  have  tried  the  experiment  of  printing  important 
questions  in  the  smallest  type,  and  tucking  them  away 
in  corners  of  the  paper.  In  every  case  some  one  has 
found  them  and  given  an  answer  from  personal  experi¬ 
ence.  A  reader  wants  to  know  where  to  get  a  “blanket 
sheet.”  Several  people  at  once  come  forward.  Another 
wants  to  know  how  to  lay  out  a  straight  line.  Three 
men  proceed  to  straighten  him  out.  So  it  goes  all 
through.  We  figure  that  at  least  350,000  people  read 
The  R.  N.-Y.  each  week.  Most  of  them  are  active 
readers  who  like  to  give  as  well  as  receive.  The  help 
they  give  us  in  this  way  is  beyond  value. 

* 

The  correspondence  concerning  Mr.  Cosgrove’s  ques¬ 
tion  of  conscience,  printed  on  page  42.  is  extremely  inter¬ 
esting,  and  noteworthy  for  the  sympathy  shown  with 
the  offender,  and  the  desire  for  reformation  rather  than 
punishment.  This  makes  us  wonder,  however,  whether 
we  do  as  much  to  keep  the  honest  unfortunate,  strug¬ 
gling  against  temptation,  in  the  straight  and  narrow  path, 
as  we  do  to  reform  our  erring  brother  who  has  fallen 
from  grace.  Too  often  a  temporary  lapse,  on  the  part 
of  a  man  otherwise  of  good  report,  brings  out  a  storm 
of  condemnation,  while  the  idle  ne’er-do-well,  who  has 
persistently  violated  every  law  that  offered  restraint, 
is  excused  on  the  ground  that  he  has  never  had  a  chance. 


Let  us  endeavor,  by  all  means,  to  reform  the  criminal, 
if  he  is  capable  of  reform,  but  let  us  remember  that 
the  man  who  resists  temptation  may  be  equally  in  need 
of  our  brotherhood.  We  arc  inclined  to  think  that  the 
plan  of  transplanting  the  sinner  under  discussion  to 
the  free  air  of  the  Montana  plains,  suggested  by  one  cor¬ 
respondent,  would  be  entirely  effectual;  he  would  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  unlikely  to  make  more  than  one  error  in  the 
ownership  of  a  horse  in  that  latitude,  and  would  doubt¬ 
less  be  permanently  reformed  in  such  case. 

* 

We  have  often  said  that  one  to  succeed  with  poultry 
must  be  “half  hen” — that  is,  a  thorough  student  of  our 
little  friend  in  feathers.  Some  make  a  little  mistake  in 
the  transformation,  and  become  half  rooster — in  some 
respects  at  least.  The  hen  seldom  cackles  or  brags  until 
the  egg  is  actually  laid,  while  the  rooster  is  constantly 
crowing  as  if  a  challenge  to  fight  were  accepted  as  a 
signal  of  accomplishment.  The  men  who  are  .half 
rooster  will  never  admit  that  their  hens  do  not  lay. 
They  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  tell  l>ig  stories 
at  all  times.  Even  while  everybody  knows  their  hens 
are  “on  strike”  they  talk  wisely  about  a  “50  per  cent 
yield !”  These  rooster-men  should  read  the  article  by 
Mapes  this  week,  and  then  go  to  the  hen  partner  for 
humble  wisdom. 

* 

There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  our  foreign  exports 
of  fruits  and  nuts.  The  following  table  will  show  com¬ 
parisons  for  the  11  months  ending  with  November: 

1903  1904  1905 


Total . $10,408,100  $10,105,050  $13,247,804 

Dried  Apples  ....  1,674.510  2,112.772  1.307,826 

Ripe  Apples  .  4,741.851  3,772,391  3.470.434 

Prunes. .  2,183,349  3.204.481  1.582.273 

Canned  fruit  _ *  2,461,147  2,108,807  2,019,074 


As  compared  with  last  year  the  greatest  loss  is  in 
prunes  and  dried  apples.  The  green  apple  trade  has 
held  up  well,  considering  the  short  crop  and  high  prices 
in  this  country.  Our  best  customer  for  fruit  is  England. 
The  English  people  bought  from  us  during  these  11 
months,  $5,562,285  worth  against  $6,039,423  the  year 
before.  Our  heaviest  loss  was  in  Erance  and  Germany, 
these  two  countries  buying  $1,847,562  less  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  year!  This  loss  of  nearly  $1,000,000  of  fruit  trade 
with  Germany  is  largely  the  result  of  the  German  tariff 
and  the  failure  of  this  country  to  give  fair  reciprocity 
for  German  beet  sugar. 

* 

The  cost  of  keeping  up  the  “franking  privilege”  under 
which  public  officials  send  mail  free  is  over  $19,000,000. 
This  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  abuses  of  public 
patronage.  Congressmen  send  their  old  clothes,  trunks 
and  even  live  stock  by  mail.  It  is  said  that  cows  have 
actually  been  sent  in  this  way.  Tons  of  so-called 
“speeches”  never  delivered  in  Congress  are  printed  at 
Government  expense  and  mailed  under  some  Congress¬ 
man’s  “frank.”  The  political  parties  send  millions  of 
political  documents  in  this  way.  Such  matter  often  has 
the  preference  over  that  which  is  stamped  in  the  regular 
way — the  latter  being  left  while  the  franked  matter  is 
carried.  Thus  this  free  mail  cripples  the  postal  service, 
and  prevents  it  from  becoming  self-supporting.  If  noth¬ 
ing  but  mail  which  is  legitimately  paid  for  were  carried 
by  the  Government  there  would  be  a  large  profit  in  the 
service.  No  one  expects  the  Government  to  make  money 
by  serving  the  people,  but  when  we  are  told  that  a 
parcels  post  is  impossible  because  it  costs  too  much,  it 
is  time  to  cut  off  the  present  abuses.  We  favor  cutting 
off  the  franking  privilege,  and  making  all  hands  buy 
stamps  or  stamped  envelopes  for  their  mail. 

* 

Of  course  the  disclosures  of  rascality  and  fraud  in 
American  life  insurance  and  other  business  have  attracted 
attention  in  Europe.  Many  Americans  will  say  that 
they  care  little  what  Europeans  say  about  us,  yet  they 
should  care,  for  in  a  way  our  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  on  trial  now  as  never  before.  It  has  always 
been  the  sneer  of  those  who  believe  in  a  monarchy  that 
Americans  will  sooner  or  later  prove  unequal  to  the 
work  of  self-government.  Many  European  critics  see  in 
the  present  exposure  of  “graft”  and  public  crime  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  Republic  is  too  weak  to  protect  itself 
from  public  rascals,  but  they  have  not  measured  the 
moral  forces  which  are  quietly  at  work  in  thousands  of 
homes.  In  a  well-considered  article  on  the  trial  of 
American  morality  Blackwood’s  Magazine  says: 

a  % 

So  long  as  tlie  American  woman  holds  her  present  position 

in  her  own  household  and  in  society  there  need  he  little  fear 
as  to  the  ultimate  future  of  American  morals.  She  is  one 
of  the  sheet  anchors  of  the  country  in  every  moral  crisis, 
and  her  influence  is  again  making  itself  felt  to-day.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  good  women  in  t lie  world :  some 
passive  and  others  active :  some  subjective  and  others  ag¬ 
gressive.  The  good  American  woman  is  the  most  active  and 
aggressive  of  her  sex.  She  exercises  the  strictest  discipline 
over  her  own  family.  She  has  the  most  decided  convictions 
on  social  questions.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  she  is  an 
anti-drinker,  anti-smoker  and  anti-gambler.  However  much 
she  may  wish  her  children  to  succeed  in  life,  she  would 
not  have  them  be  “boodiers”  at  any  price. 

All  who  know  anything  of  American  home  life  will 
endorse  that  statement  as  strictly  true.  The  women  of 
this  country  are  doing  far  more  than  the  men  to  main¬ 
tain  high  standards  of  morality.  It  is  also  true  that 


woman’s  best  work  is  done  away  from  the  great  towns 
and  cities — in  quiet  rural  villages  and  farms.  The 
clubs  and  associations  of  the  city  women  may  make  more 
noise  and  stir,  but  the  silent,  patient  work  in  the  farm 
home  is  what  really  counts.  We  never  hear  such  things 
reported  in  the  papers.  People  accept  the  patient  service 
of  Mother  or  “Aunt  Mary”  as  a  matter  of  course,  when 
really  it  is  far  nobler  work  for  the  Republic  than  that 
of  the  soldier  who  fights  in  battle.  The  country  woman’s 
work  is  most  effective  because,  in  her  farm  home,  she 
can  have  control  of  her  children  and  keep  them  away 
from  many  demoralizing  influences  until  character  is  at 
least  partly  formed.  There  is  no  question  about  it — the 
farm  home  is  the  place  to  bring  up  a  child,  and  hence 
the  worthiest  place  in  all  our  social  economy.  How 
our  millionaires  could  serve  the  future  if  they  would 
put  their  children  away  from  wealth,  and  let  them  be 
brought  up  to  manhood  in  the  country  amid  humble 
surroundings,  obedient  to  the  laws  of  a  good  country 
home ! 

♦ 

A  Connecticut  sheep  man,  who  has  suffered  greatly 
from  the  depredations  of  dogs,  is  working  for  the  en¬ 
actment  of  a  law  which  will  permit  the  killing,  by  any 
person,  of  a  dog  found  without  a  custodian  upon  another 
person’s  premises,  or  on  a  highway  not  adjoining  the 
premises  of  its  owners  or  harborers.  He  thinks  it  quite 
time  that  humane  societies  and  business  men’s  associa¬ 
tions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  taxpayers  themselves,  did 
something  to  prevent  the  prolonged  agony  inflicted  upon 
helpless  sheep.  If  a  community  is  not  to  be  moved  by 
considerations  of  humanity,  the  law  should  permit  an 
appeal  to  the  township’s  pocketbook  in  a  form  that  could 
not  be  ignored.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against  dogs 
kept  under  proper  control,  but  we  see  no  reason  why 
the  canine  hoodlum  should  be  permitted  privileges  which 
would  send  a  human  law-breaker  to  the  penitentiary. 

* 

The  University  of  Illinois  will  start  early  in  Febru¬ 
ary  a  special  course  of  four  weeks  on  “city  milk  sup¬ 
ply.”  The  object  will  be  to  teach  the  elementary  prin¬ 
ciples  which  underlie  the  production  and  handling  of 
clean,  sanitary  milk.  In  our  cities  and  large  towns  the 
demand  for  such  milk  is  far  ahead  of  the  supply,  and 
people  are  being  educated  in  a  dozen  different  ways  to 
demand  a  high-class  article.  We  can  see  that,  following 
other  lines,  agricultural  education  is  breaking  up  into 
special  departments.  In  the  practice  of  medicine  thou¬ 
sands  of  physicians  confine  their  studies  and  their 
practice  largely  to  a  single  organ  of  the  body  or  to  a 
single  disease.  We  have  consulted  experts  who  con¬ 
fessed  themselves  ignorant  regarding  simple  disorders 
or  general  practice,  yet  in  their  own  department  they 
were  capable  of  doing  the  finest  work.  Their  simple 
opinion  regarding  a  case  would  be  worth  $250  or  more. 
Agriculture  of  the  future  is  evidently  to  provide  places 
for  experts.  They  will  master  a  single  department  of 
providing  the  finer  grades  of  milk,  fruit  or  meat,  and 
will  find  the  necessary  market  provided  for  them. 


BREVITIES. 

Why  not  put  up  a  signboard  in  front  of  pour  farm? 

Have  you  tried  to  sell  water  glass  eggs  as  “fresh?”  In 
what  respect  do  they  fail? 

Better  use  your  money  to  make  farm  and  home  comfort¬ 
able  than  to  make  the  “grafters”  rich. 

Who  is  the  burden  hearer  of  your  family?  No  one? 
Then  there  is  some  other  place  like  home  ! 

Last  year  the  city  of  Boston  received  10,997,120  quarts 
of  beans.  Pretty  good  for  a  population  of  560,892  ! 

Mr.  Mapes  shows  how  he  Is  short  on  Winter  eggs,  yet 
it  must  be  remembered  that  one  year  with  another  his  hens 
pay  a  good  profit.  It  is  not  always  the  Winter  egg  that 
pays  the  year's  bill. 

Hon.  C.  M.  Depew  says  he  will  resign  from  79  different 
corporations  and  give  his  full  time  to  senatorial  duties. 
Thus  the  State  of  New  York  has  had  only  1  1-5  per  cent 
of  his  time  thus  far ! 

Harrison  Weir,  the  English  painter  of  birds  and  animals, 
died  recently,  aged  82.  He  was  well  known  as  a  poultry 
fancier,  and  his  monumental  work,  “Our  Poultry,  and  All 
About  Them,”  represents  nearly  20  years’  work.  lie  helped 
in  the  making  of  more  than  120  books,  either  with  pen  or 
pencil. 

It  is  reported  that  a  London  baker  has  invented  a  bread¬ 
making  machine  which  grinds  wheat,  sifts  flour,  mixes, 
kneads  and  bakes  bread  without  the  aid  of  a  human  hand — 
turning  out  300,000  pounds  of  biead  per  day!  This  is 
interesting,  but  a  small,  practical  dishwasher  would  be 
better. 

Those  little  10-cent  envelopes  of  ours  are  going  every¬ 
where.  Here  is  what  a  New  Yoik  man  says :  “I  was 
wishing  to  get  a  trial  subscriber  for  you  to  put.  in.  A  man 
came  to-day  from  Morristown  to  bring  me  some  apples, 
and  as  soon  as  I  saw  him  I  was  sure  he  would  give  me  the 
10  cents  if  I  asked  him,  and  please  find  it  inclosed.”  Some 
people  go  as  far  as  the  asking — and  then  stop. 

A  noon  many  people,  some  in  other  States,  ask  how 
they  can  obtain  a  copy  of  “The  Apples  of  New  York.”  There 
were  19,000  copies  printed.  The  Geneva  Station  receives 
2,000  copies  for  distribution,  the  members  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  10.000  and  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  7,000. 
with  5,000  of  these  for  the  Legislature's  use.  Thus  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  have  control  of  15,000 
copies.  Tb#e  is  likely  to  be  such  a  demand  for  the  book 
that  another  edition  will  lie  needed. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — A.  A.  McKean,  District  County  Clerk  of 
Yuma  county,  Col.,  indicted  for  fraudulently  securing  tim¬ 
ber  culture  entries  in  the  Akron  land  district,  has  been 
found  guilty  as  charged  on  1<5  counts  of  the  indictment  and 
has  been  sentenced  to  a  term  of  two  years  at  hard  labor 
in  the  penitentiary  at  Leavenworth,  Kan. ;  the  case  against 
p  \v.  Irwin  and  others  on  similar  charges  lias  been  set  for 
trial  on  January  19  and  20.  In  the  case  of  Stearns  and 
Ilorsnell,  indicted  on  the  charge  of  having  secured  fraudu¬ 
lent  entries  for  lands  in  I’ierre  and  Chamberlain  land  dis¬ 
tricts,  South  Dakota,  the  trial  resulted  in  the  conviction  of 
both,  and  Stearns  was  sentenced  to  one  year  and  six  months 
in  the  State  prison  at  Stillwater  and  to  pay  a  tine  of  $1,000, 
and  Ilorsnell  was  sentenced  to  nine  months  in  prison  and 
to  pay  a  line  of  $500.  ...  On  the  opening  of  the  New 

York  Legislature  January  3  Senator  E.  T.  Brackett  intro¬ 
duced  a  resolution  cal'ing  for  the  resignation  of  Senator 
Depew.  The  resolution  produced  a  fracas.  Bitter  opposi¬ 
tion  was  offered  by  Senators  Baines  and  Malby,  and  the 
latter  in  attacking  the  resolution  declared  that  Senator 
Depew  “was  one  of  the  greatest  figures  in  American  his¬ 
tory  and  one  of  the  greatest  characters  in  the  civilized 
world.”  After  a  bitter  and  acrimonious  debate,  in  which 
the  disposition  of  the  Republican  majority,  aided  by  Sena¬ 
tor  McCarren’s  members,  was  to  kill  the  resolution  finally 
on  a  close  vote,  Brackett  was  permitted  to  withdraw  it. 
The  net.  effect  of  this  was  to  show  that  the  Republican  Sen¬ 
ators  will  stand  by  Depew.  .  .  .  The  first  heavy  snow  of 

the  season  began  falling  in  Kansas  January  3.  The  snow 
covers  the  entire  State,  ranging  in  depth  from  two  to  four 
inches.  The  storm  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  wheat,  as 
for  three  months  there  has  been  very  little  moisture  in  the 
wheat  belt.  The  grain  has  been  growing  well,  but  needed 
the  snow.  Reports  from  southwestern  counties  indicate  that 
there  will  be  loss  of  life  there  because  of  shortage  of  fuel 
if  the  blizzard  is  protracted.  George  B.  Cones,  a  member 
of  the  State  Legislature,  has  written  to  the  Board  of  Rail¬ 
road  Commissioners  that  there  is  no  coal  for  sale  in  Meade 
County,  and  that  farmers  are  driving  as  far  as  40  miles  to 
beg  for  fuel.  .  .  .  Twenty-three  miners  were  killed  by 

an  explosion  at  the  mines  of  the  Coaldale  Coal  and  Coke 
Company,  Bluefields.  W.  Va..  January  4.  Eighteen  others 
were  seriously  injured.  It  was  the  third  explosion  within 
six  months  in  the  Pocahontas  coal  field  and  the  most  dis¬ 
astrous.  .  .  .  Six  days  in  a  yawl  with  waves  dash¬ 
ing  over  them,  with  only  a  few  tins  of  canned  beef  and  a 
gallon  of  water,  was  the  experience  of  Capt.  Bodden  and 
the  six  members  of  the  crew  of  the  schooner  Nokomis,  res¬ 
cued  January  0.  The  vessel  left  Gulfport,  Miss.,  two  weeks 
before  for  Cuba,  with  lumber.  Shortly  afterward  a  leak  was 
discovered.  A  heavy  gale  came  on  and  the  men  had  de¬ 
cided  to  abandon  the  ship  when  a  big  wave  swept  her, 
turning  her  completely  over.  One  lifeboat,  a  jug  of  water 
and  a  few  cans  of  meat  were  saved.  The  men  set  out  for 
shore,  and  for  six  days  and  nights,  with  the  seas  running 
high,  they  struggled.  At  the  close  of  the  sixth  day  a 
big  wave  cast  the  boat  upon  the  beach  near  St.  Andrews. 
The  men  were  unable  to  move,  being  unconscious  from  cold 
and  hunger.  .  .  .  Commissioner  Whipple  of  the  New 

York  State  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commission  has  directed 
Deputy  Attorney-General  Ward,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
prosecutions  growing  out  of  violations  of  the  forest,  fish 
and  game  laws,  to  begin  suit  against  S.  T.  Coykendall  of 

Rondout,  president  of  the  Ulster  and  Delaware  Railroad, 
to  recover  the  penalty  of  $10  a  tree  on  231  hard  wood  trees 
which  it  is  asserted  Coykendall  cut  from  State  land  in  the 
Catskill  preserve  in  the  construction  of  a  private  roadway 
to  his  private  preserve.  The  roadway  winds  about  in  the 
forest  for  a  distance  of  nearly  five  miles  between  Beecher 
and  Alder  lakes.  CoykendaU's  trespass  was  upon  five  State 
lots.  ...  A  man  whose  identity  is  not  known  threw  a 
bottle  of  sulphuric  acid  at  Ellis  Baker,  a,  superintendent  of 
the  Owego  Bridge  Company  at  Paterson,  N.  J..  January  6. 
The  bottle  broke  on  Baker’s  chin  and  the  acid  burned  his 
face  so  badly  that  he  had  to  be  removed  to  the  hospital, 
lie  will  be  disfigured  for  life.  The  streets  were,  crowded 
with  pedestrians,  but  Baker’s  assailant  got  away,  although 
he  was  chased  for  several  blocks.  Mr.  Baker  is  in  charge 
of  the  Arch  street  bridge,  across  the  Passaic  River,  which 
the  Owego  company  is  erecting.  lie  is  42  years  old  and 
lives  at  Moravia,  N.  Y.  The  bridge  that  is  being  erected  is 
a  non-union  job  and  Baker  has  been  threatened  with  violence 
more  than  once.  lie  expected  the  attack  at  any  time,  as 
union  men  out  of  work  have  been  loitering  around  the  job 
for  some  time.  ...  At  least  22  persons  are  believed  to 
have  been  killed  in  a  landslide  which  tore  off  the  ends  of 
five  streets  of  ITaverstraw,  N.  Y.,  January  8.  and  carried 
with  it  a  dozen  houses  to  a  pit  a  hundred  feet  beneath. 
The  houses  were  all  wooden  structures,  and  all  of  them 
caught  fire  Immediately  after  the  land  gave  way.  The  work 
of  extinguishing  the  flames  was  made  impossible,  for  the 
season  that  the  landslide  broke  the  water  mains  and  shut 
off  the  supply  of  water.  Fire  from  the  burning  buildings 
spread  to  other  portions  of  the  village,  and  for  a  time  it 
was  feared  that  the  entire  place  would  be  in  flames.  The 
landslide  took  place  on  Rockland  street,  which  is  in  the 
brickyard  section  in  the  northern  part  of  the  village  A  rich 
bed  of  clay  closely  adjoins  the  street,  and  for  a  dozen  years 
the  brickyard  people  have  been  digging  into  this  bed  deeper 
and  deeper.  Eventually  they  hollowed  out  a  hole  over  a 
hundred  feet  deep  and  had  gone  as  close  to  the  side  line 
of  Division  street  as  their  rights  permitted  them.  There 
had  been  much  litigation  over  the  encroachments  of  the 
workmen,  and  many  efforts  bad  been  made  by  the  village 
authorities  to  secure  injunctions  restraining  the  workmen 
from  going  further.  The  landslide  came  gradually  at  first. 
The  ground,  weakened  by  the  rain  and  snow  of  the  last  few 
days,  showed  crevices  near  the  edge  of  the  street  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  portions  of  the  bank  began  to 
give  way.  The  street  was  not  thickly  populated,  for  most 
of  the  former  dwellers  had  left  on  account  of  fear  of  just 
what  happened.  .  .  .  Fire  in  the  retail  district  of  Kan 

sas  City.  Mo.,  January  8,  caused  a  loss  of  $500,000. 

Fire  which  started  in  the  business  part  of  Schenectady, 
N.  Y..  January  9,  caused  a  loss  of  $150,000.  .  .  .  The 

inquiry  into  the  workings  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company's 
methods  In  Missouri  is  being  conducted  in  New  York  by  At¬ 
torney-General  Hadley  of  Missouri.  Henry  II.  Rogers,  vice- 
president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  went  on  the  stand 
January  8  and  9  and  continued  to  decline  to  answer  all 
questions  relating  to  the  business  and  stock  ownership  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  of  which  he  is  a 
director.  The  Standard  Oil  attorneys  have  compelled  all 
testimony  to  be  taken  in  long  hand,  thus  lengthening  the 
proceedings  and  their  policy  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to 
tire  out  the  prosecution. 

ADMINISTRATION. — By  a  strict  party  vote  the  Senate 
determined  January  9  upon  the  unusual  course  of  closing 
its  doors  while  it  discussed  a  matter  that  did  not  concern  a 
treaty  or  a  nomination  to  office.  The  debate  which  led  up 
to  this  discussion  was  also  held  in  camera.  Senator  Ba¬ 
con’s  resolution  presented  in  open  session,  designed  to  limit 
the  authority  of  the  delegates  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Morocco  conference,  was  the  subject  of  the  secret  discussion. 
Nearly  three  hours  were  consumed  in  its  consideration, 
and  the  outcome  was  the  determination  reached  by  the 
Republican  majority,  with  the  Democrats  dissenting,*  to 
exclude  the  public  and  the  press  from  the  sessions  at  which 
Mr.  Bacon’s  proposal  would  be  discussed.  Stator  Lodge, 
who  had  given  notice  previously  that  in  future  he  would 
object  to  a  discussion  of  foreign  relations  in  the  open  Sen¬ 
ate,  made  the  motion  that  the  doors  be  closed.  He  did  so 


while  Mr.  Bacon  was  making  an  address  concerning  the 
resolution.  .  .  .  The  Senate  decided,  January  9,  to  have 

a  thorough  inquiry  into  all  matters  relating  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  government  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and  the  Panama  Railroad  Company.  Senators  say 
that  the  investigation  will  be  of  a  sweeping  character,  and 
those  who  are  anxious  for  the  canal  to  be  built  but  who 
favor  the  inquiry  are  hopeful  that  the  committee's  work 
will  do  much  to  expedite  the  construction  of  the  canal. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Beginning  January  22.  1906  and 
continuing  two  weeks  the  Corn  Growers  and  Stockmen  will 
hold  their  annual  convention  at  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Urbana,  Ill.,  where  young  men  and  practical  farmers  will 
meet  daily  and  devote  the  morning  session  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  such  questions  as  are  of  prime  importance  to  the 
Illinois  farmers.  For  one  hour  each  afternoon  lectures  will 
be  given  upon  topics  of  gene;  .1  interest  to  Illinois  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  remainder  ot  the  day  will  be  devoted  to  work  in 
corn  judging,  farm  mechanics,  etc.  No  fees  of  any  kind  will 
be  charged  nor  any  entrance  examination  required.  Any 
farmer  or  farmer's  son  may  enter  this  course.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  too  that  every  one  should  be  there  at  the  opening 
of  the  session.  Upon  arrival  at  Champaign  or  Urbana.  ap¬ 
plication  should  be  made  at  the  University  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
House  where  Information  concerning  boarding  and  rooming 
places  may  be  obtained.  Immediately  following  the  Con¬ 
vention  occurs  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Live 
Stock  Breeders’  Association  February  5,  6.  and  7.  Further 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary,  Fred  II. 
Rankin,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Connecticut  Valley  tol>acco  growers  are  mustering  their 
forces  for  vigorous  opposition  to  the  Payne  bill,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  75  per  cent  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  tobacco  im¬ 
ported  from  the  Philippines  and  for  free  trade  after  1909. 
The  passage  of  the  bill  means  that  leaf  tobacco  which  now 
pays  a  duty  of  $1.85  per  pound  under  the  Dingley  schedule 
will  be  dutiable  at  25  per  cent,  of  this  amount,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  which  Connecticut  valley  tobacco  interests  maintain 
would  absolutely  remove  the  protective  feature  of  the  to¬ 
bacco  tariff  of  which  the  late  President  McKinley  was  the 
father  and  which  had  made  tobacco  the  money  crop  of  the 
Connecticut  valley.  The  1905  New  England  crop  of  16,000 
acres  will  net  growers  between  $4,000,000  and  $5,000,000. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Breeders'  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  held  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  January  17-19.  during 
Nebraska's  “Agriculture  Week."  The  agricultural  societies 
of  Nebraska  meet  during  that  week  and  will  hold  some  of 
their  sessions  jointly  with  the  American  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion.  A  large  and  enthusiastic  attendance  is  assured. 


NEW  JERSEY  STATE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  MEETS. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society  met  in  its 
thirty-first  annual  session  January  4-5  in»the  State  House  at 
Trenton.  The  meeting  was  well  attended,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  closely  followed  by  members  and  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  New  Jersey  and  from  several  adjoining  States. 
The  sessions  of  this  Society  have  been  gaining  in  interest 
for  several  years.  There  was  a  fine  exhibition  of  apples 
and  pears,  probably  the  best  ever  got  together  by  members 
of  the  Society.  Though  handsome  and  well-finished  they 
were  eclipsed  by  a  particularly  line  display  of  fancy  market 
varieties  from  Delaware,  consisting  of  boxes  of  Lawver, 
Stark.  Nero,  Stayman,  York  Imperial  and  Nickajack.  For 
size,  color  and  general  finish  it  would  hustle  the  Oregon 
grower  to  show  anything  like  this  lot.  rFhe  keynote  of  the 
meeting  was  the  general  advancement  of  horticulture  as  a 
necessary  and  honorable  profession.  The  fruit  industry 
alone  is  now  gigantic,  not  confined  to  belts  or  localities. 
The  limits  of  production  and  consumption  have  not  nearly 
been  reached.  More  good  fruit  is  constantly  needed,  and  it 
can  only  be  produced  by  intelligent  growers  who  know  their 
profession  and  are  thoroughly  interested  in  it.  While  cul¬ 
tural  details  were  not  lacking  in  the  papers  and  addresses 
devoted  to  special  subjects,  it  is  apparent  the  members  are 
generally  conversant  with  horticultural  practice,  and  rather 
seek  in  union  to  promote  the  higher  interests  of  their  art. 

The  surprising  statement  was  brought  out  that  New 
Jersey  is,  per  acre  of  actual  cultivation,  the  foremost  fruit¬ 
growing  State  in  the  Union,  judging  b.%  the  census  values 
of  its  fruit  products.  California,  New  York  and  other 
States  of  large  area,  produce  more  fruit,  but  the  proportion 
to  cultivated  area  is  largely  in  favor  of  New  Jersey,  and 
in  addition  it  has  the  best  possible  near  markets,  yet  fruit 
culture  has  lately  been  declining,  on  account  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  combating  scale.  The  trend  is  now  to  a  more  hope¬ 
ful  view  of  the  possibilities  of  controlling  this  and  other 
pests,  and  it  is  likely  a  considerable  increase  in  orchard 
planting  is  close  at  hand.  Some  legislative  help  is  needed 
fo  enable  the  grower  to  defend  his  crop  and  market  it  to 
better  advantage.  The  recommendations  in  the  President’s 
address  to  demand  legislation  allowing  farmers  to  destroy 
fruit-eating  birds,  for  establishing  an  effective  parcels  post, 
to  enable  electric  railroads  in  the  State  to  carry  frei-rht, 
and  to  restrict  the  speed  of  automobiles  that  occupy  the 
public  roads  and  often  interfere  with  the  prompt  delivery 
of  fruit  by  wagon,  were  all  emphatically  endorsed  later  iii 
the  proceedings. 

The  year  1905  was  noted  for  its  general  light  fruit  crop 
throughout  the  State,  yet  considerable  profits  were  realized 
from  isolated  orchards  of  peaches,  pears,  especially  Kieffer, 
and  apples  that  received  good  care  and  were  not  specially 
injured  by  the  preceding  hard  Winter  and  scale.  Strawber¬ 
ries  gave  a  fair  crop  of  quite  high  average  quality,  and 
realized  good  prices.  Raspberries  were  not  particularly 
abundant,  but  sold  well.  There  was  considerable  winter- 
killing  among  red  varieties.  Miller  suffering  most  and  Cuth- 
bert  least.  Blackberries  were  scarce,  but  generally  of  good 
appearance  and  quality.  Ward  again  proved  satisfactory, 
enduring  the  Winter  well  and  bearing  a  fine  crop.  The 
recommendation  was  made  that  Ward  and  other  s'trong- 
g'-owing  kinds  ought  not  to  be  pruned  until  the  bloom  buds 
show,  as  in  Winter  and  early  Spring  pruning  we  are  likely 
to  cut  off  too  much  bearing  wood.  Dewberries  winter-killed 
everywhere  where  not  covered  or  protected  by  snow  ;  currants 
are  much  affected  by  scale,  but  so  far  none  on  gooseberries. 

Vegetables  generally  brought  satisfactory  prices,  though 
there  were  many  losses  on  early  potatoes.  The  crop  was 
shortened  by  drought,  and  the  great  surplus  of  old  potatoes 
kept  prices  below  a  profitable  figure.  The  late  potato  crop 
was  generally  good  and  sold  for  fair  prices.  There  was 
considerable  disease  among  South  Jersey  sweet  potatoes 
and  many  growers  will  not  replant  on  the  same  land.  As¬ 
paragus  again  proved  a  money-maker.  The  acreage  in 
Monmouth  County  is-  constantly  increasing,  and  brings 
good  net  returns.  J.  II.  Lippincott,  a  grower  near  Riverton, 
Camden  County,  reported  a  yield  of  3,285  bunches,  selling 
for  $1,188.85,  from  2%  acres  six  years  planted,  70  per 
cent  of  the  bunches  averaging  a  trifle  under  15  spears  or 
shoots  to  the  bunch.  This  was  indeed  fancy  quality.  Sweet 
corn  was  generally  profitable;  fine  yields  and  good  prices.  It 
brought  more  money  into  many  country  places  than  any 
other  crop.  Early  tomatoes  were  poor  and  sold  sluggishly  : 
late  crop  very  fine  and  generally  profitable.  Cabbage  did 
very  well.  Cucumbers  and  melons  blighted  almost  every¬ 
where.  Bordeaux  Mixture  did  not  seem  as  effective  as  in 
former  years.  Peppers  gave  an  immense  crop,  overstocking 
the  markets.  Eggplant,  only  medium  yield,  but  in  good 
demand  thro  ighout  the  season.  Lima  beans  were  generally 
profitable:  no  frosts  interfered  with  late  ripening,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  a  large  yield. 

Florists  and  glasshouse  gardeners  report  a  good  season. 
The  products  grown  in  the  State  are  usually  of  fine  qual¬ 
ity,  and  bring  top  prices.  A  great  increase  of  interest  in 
decorative  shrubs  and  hardy  flowering  plants  for  home  and 
farm  yard  planting  is  noted. 

The  subject  of  keenest  immediate  interest  is  control  of 
San  Jose  scale.  First  introduced  in  New  Jersey  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  about  15  years  ago,  it  has  spread  all  over  the 
State,  and  caused  an  immense  reduction  in  the  number  of 
orchard  trees.  An  estimate  of  the  loss  in  peach  trees  places 
the  number  of  bearing  peach  trees  in  1889  at  4,500,000  and 
in  1905  at  only  717.000 — a  loss  of  over  80  per  cent.  This 
appears  incredible,  but  is  doubtless  not  far  from  the  truth. 
Up  to  1903  no  practical  remedy  had  been  found  to  control  it, 
but  the  lime-sulphur  combination  on  one  hand,  and  the 
new  soluble  oils,  Kill-O-Scale.  Scaleclde  and  Target  Brand 
Scale  Emulsion  on  the  other,  now  offer  hopeful  means. 
The  latter  have  not  been  fully  tested  as  regards  effects  on 
tree  and  scale,  but  are  favorably  regarded.  There  is  quite 
unnecessary  warmth  of  feeling  among  the  advocates  of  the 
various  classes  of  insecticides  used  for  the  purpose.  Lime 


and  sulphur  has  been  entirely  satisfactory  in  the  hands  of 
certain  experienced  growers,  and  in  other  hands  has  quite 
as  often  failed  to  conquer  the  pest.  The  concensus  of 
opinion  is  that,  it  must  carefully  he  prepared  from  the  best 
materials  by  long  boiling  and  immediately  sprayed  by  pow¬ 
erful  pumps  while  yel  warm.  The  soluble  oils  are  cheap 
and  convenient,  requiring  only  mixture  with  the  proper 
amount,  of  water,  and  make  ideal  applications  from  the 
sprayer's  standpoint.  A  comparative  trial  made  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  in  spraying  14  miles  of 
Osage  orange  hedge  showed  the  soluble  oils  to  be  cheaper 
than  lime  and  sulphur  when  all  charges  for  labor  and 
fuel,  as  well  as  first  cost  of  materials,  were  reckoned 
up.  The  soluble  oils  should  not  be  kept  long  after  being 
received  from  the  factory  or  dealer,  should  be  used  rather 
warm  and  with  a  good  force  to  the  spray.  Results  of  the 
coming  year’s  trials  are  awaited  with  much  interest.  The 
litnoid-kerosene  mixtures  were  extensively  tested,  but  not 
with  encouraging  results.  A  few  successes  and  many  fail¬ 
ures  resulted. 

One  address  was  chiefly  devoted  to  a  comparison  of  the 
sod  and  tillage  methods  of  treating  apple  orchards  based 
on  a  census  of  alt  (he  orchards  over  one  acre  in  two  of 
the  best  apple  counties  of  New  York  State.  r,,he  conclu¬ 
sions  were  in  favor  of  tillage  over  sod  as  regards  yields 
and  prices  received  in  comparative  five  and  10-year  periods. 
When  well  fertilized  and  cared  for  orchards  under  both 
sod  and  tillage  treatment  are  separated  the  difference  is 
much  less,  an  average  increase  of  70  bushels  to  the  acre  beirg 
credited  to  the  tilled  orchards.  The  lecturer  did  not  make 
it  clear  that  the  increased  yield  always  compensated  the 
owner  for  the  expense  of  tillage,  loss  of  pasture  or  hay  and 
the  losses  from  washing  and  leaching  of  tilled  soils,  though 
there  is  little  doubt  that  neglected,  unfertilized  or  un¬ 
mulched  orchards  would  be  benefited  by  tillage,  where  possi¬ 
ble,  with  its  accompanying  additions  of  fertilizing  mat¬ 
ter.  Sod  orchards,  pastured  with  hogs  and  sheep,  make 
almost  as  good  showing  as  well-tilled  orchards  in  yield,  and 
the  fruit  is  often  more  highly  colored. 

The  passing  of  the  Japan  plum  was  noted.  Years  ago 
the  first  Japans,  Kelsey,  Ogon  and  Satsuma,  came  from 
California  nurseries,  bringing  the  scale  with  them.  They 
excited  much  interest,  and  were  generally  planted.  Kelsey 
proved  too  tender,  Ogon  and  Satsuma  too  low  in  quality. 
Burbank,  a  Japanese  variety,  named  by  a  California 
nurseryman  for  himself,  was  soon  introduced,  and  is  still 
most,  successful,  though  terribly  subject  to  rot.  The  first 
genuine  boom  in  Japans  came  when  a  New  Jersey  nurseryman 
gave  the  popular  name  of  “Abundance”  to  the  Botan.  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  high  quality  very  productive  when  young  Abun¬ 
dance  and  Burbank  were  largely  planted,  and  the  early  crops 
brought  many  thousands  of  dollars  into  the  State.  These 
fruits  no  longer  bring  good  prices.  Rot  and  scale  play  havoc 
with  the  fruit  and  kill  the  trees.  The  California  hybrid 
plums  are  not  better,  from  the  market  standpoint,  than  the 
older  Japans.  Shiro  and  Apple  are  good  varieties  for  ama¬ 
teurs.  The  Domestica  plums  on  the  whole  promise  better 
than  Japans,  and  are  likely  to  be  more  planted.  Good  mar¬ 
ket  peaches  are  Greensboro.  Miss  Lolo.  Carman,  Waddell, 
Champion,  Mountain  Rose,  Stump  the  World,  Elberta.  Fox 
and  Iron  Mountain.  Root  aphis  is  really  a  worse  pest  than 
scale,  as  it  works  underground.  Yellows  and  borers  can  be 
controlled,  the  firs!  by  digging  out  the  diseased  tree  and  the 
latter  by  digging  out  the  worm.  Scale  and  yellows  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  lime-sulphur  and  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Brown  rot 
causes  much  loss ;  can  be  helped  by  timely  applications  of 
Bordeaux. 

The  finances  of  the  Society  are  in  good  condition,  having 
a  surplus  in  the  treasury.  Officers  for  the  coming  year 
were  elected  as  follows:  President,  Horace  Roberts,  Fel¬ 
lowship:  vice-president,  Elias  Black,  Ilightstown  ;  treasurer, 
I.  ,T.  Blackwell,  Titusville ;  secretary,  Mary  W.  Budd,  Mt. 
Holly.  _  w.  v.  f. 

FRUIT  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA . 

The  description  by  Mr.  Van  Deman  of  the  British  Colum¬ 
bia  country  reminds  me  that  I  took  a  trip  last  Summer  up 
Into  the  eastern  portion  of  that  Province,  or  more  particu¬ 
larly  into  a  portion  of  the  mining  region  north  of  Spokane, 
and  just  across  the  boundary  line.  Several  thriving  towns 
are  found  there,  supported  by  the  large  mining  and  smelting 
Interests.  I  had  heard  much  of  the  capabilities  of  that  and 
the  Okanogan  district  of  British  Columbia  as  an  apple  pro¬ 
ducing  region.  Its  fruit  (apples)  had  carried  off  the  prizes 
at  the  great  Spokane  show  in  competition  with  the  best 
districts  of  our  own  and  adjoining  States.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  they  can  produce  as  fine  an  apple  there  as 
the  finest  of  ours.  I  examined  one  large  orchard  of  about 
200  acres,  under  irrigation,  and  never  saw  more  perfect 
foliage  and  growth.  In  that  comparatively  dry  and  elevated 
region  there  seems  to  be  entire  immunity  from  fungus  dis¬ 
eases;  and  the  Codling  moth  or  San  Jos6  scale,  it  is  said, 
has  not  yet  arrived.  With  their  strict  inspection  regula¬ 
tions  they  hope  to  keep  them  out.  They  will  find  It  worth 
while  to  do  this  If  they  can,  as  on  our  side  of  the  line,  in  our 
best  apple  growing  sections,  we  have  to  spray  eight  to  10 
times  during  the  season  with  arsenicals  against  the  former 
insect  alone.  Their  local  markets,  large,  and  Increasing 
fast,  are  the  best  I  know  of.  The  price  per  box  in  the  city 
of  Spokane,  where  their  supply  at  present  practically  comes 
from,  with  45  cents  freight  and  20  per  cent  duty  added,  is 
the  figure  the  dealers  have  to  pay  for  their  fruit  in  the  towns 
of  Phoenix,  Grand  Forks,  Nelson,  and  Rossland.  As  apples 
and  pears  are  bringing  $1.25  to  $1.50  in  Spokane  just  at 
present  it  makes  pretty  dear  fruit  for  the  miners  up  there. 
That  section  is  aiming  to  ship  its  finer  apples,  when  produc¬ 
tion  becomes  more  general,  to  the  London  market,  a  special 
commissioner  being  now  on  the  way  to  England  with  a  large 
exhibit  for  their  annual  show.  They  have  comparatively  good 
shipping  facilities,  there  being  in  sight  from  the  orchard 
mentioned  three  different  lines  of  railroads,  two  of  them 
reaching  from  ocean  to  ocean.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  land  suited  for  fruit  growing,  and  some  must  be 
irrigated.  j.  f.  c. 

Skagit,  Wash.  _ 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

With  the  modern  appliances  manufactured  by  the  Milne 
Mfg.  Co.,  Monmouth,  Ill.,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  clear  a 
piece  of  stumpy  ground.  Their  combination  stump  puller, 
which  can  be  anchored  by  itself  or  to  nearby  stumps,  is 
an  excellent  piece  of  machinery.  A  man,  boy  and  team 
can  accomplish  wonders  with  it  in  a  short  time.  Certainly 
it  would  much  more  than  return  its  cost  the  first  year,  and 
the  time  of  operating  would  not  be  missed,  either.  The 
Milne  people  will  be  glad  to  correspond  with  anyone  inter¬ 
ested. 

A  liberal  proposition  is  made  to  the  farmer  by  the 
Western  Malleable  Grey  Iron-  Mfg.  Co.,  30  Chase  St.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wiw.  They  agree  to  send  any  farmer  one  of  their 
Simplicity  gasoline  engines  and  allow  the  farmer  the 
privilege  of  taking  the  engine  to  his  farm  and  using  it  until 
he  is  satisfied  that:  the  engine  will  not  only  do  more  work 
at  less  cost  than  any  other  power  on  tin*  market,  but  that 
i  will  save  its  cost  in  one  season.  The  proposition  is 
liberal  and  every  farmer  is  urged  to  write  at  once  for  a 
complete  catalogue.  They  will  also  send  free  a  book  show¬ 
ing  how  one  farmer  saved  $1,000  the  first  year  he  owned  a 
Simplicity  gasoline  engine. 

Every  readet  of  this  paper  should  make  it  a  point  to 
attend  the  fifty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Y’ork  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  which  is  held  in  Rochester  January  24  and 
25,  as  this  meeting  will  be  valuable  to  him  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Especially  is  this  meeting  important  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  power  sprayers,  as  there  will  lie  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  on  exhibition.  R.  II.  Deyo  &  Co.  will  be  on 
hand  with  a  full  line  of  their  popular  air-cooled  gasoline 
power  spraying  outfits.  It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond 
doubt  that,  more  and  better  fruit  is  obtained  by  using 
power  sprayers,  and  it  stands  every  fruit  grower  in  hand 
to  look  into  this  questioi  'osely. 

For  twenty-flve  years  the  King  Harness  Company,  Owego, 
Tioga  County,  New  York,  has  made  a  specialty  of  selling 
harness  by  mail  at  wholesale  prices,  and  as  a  result 
this  company  has  built  up  a  great  business  and  a 
highly-prized  reputation  for  square  dealing.  The  harness 
this  company  sells  is  not  cheap  and  trashy,  made  simply 
to  sell  at  a  low  price;  it  is  all  custom-made  of  oak-tanned 
leather  and  is  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money  will 
be  refunded.  Purchasers  have  the  privilege  of  examining 
the  harness  before  paying  for  it.  It  will  pay  every  owner 
of  a  horse  to  write  to  the  company  for  their  illustrated 
catalogue  and  price  list,  both  of  which  will  be  sent  free. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  \ 


see  a  man  in  a  fur-lined  overcoat  walking 
with  a  woman  who  wears  a  little  Eton 
jacket  with  elbow  sleeves  and  a  trans¬ 
parent  lingerie  waist  under  it,  her  feet 
protected  by  paper-soled  Oxford  tics  and 
openwork  stockings,  we  feel  sure  that 


From  Day  to  Day. 

COME  HOME,  COME  HOME. 

Come  home,  come  home ;  and  where  Is  home 
for  me, 

Whose  ship  is  driving  o'er  the  trackless  sea? 
To  the  frail  bark  here  plunging  on  its  way, 
To  the  wild  waters,  shall  I  turn  and  say 
To  the  plunging  bark,  or  to  the  salt  sea  foam, 
You  are  my  home? 

Fields  once  I  walked  in,  faces  once  I  knew, 
Familiar  things  so  old  my  heart  believed 
them  true. 

These  far,  far  back  behind  me  lie;  before 
The  dark  clouds  mutter,  and  the  deep  seas 
roar 

And  speak  to  them  that  'neath  and  o'er  them 
roam 

No  words  of  home. 

Beyond  the  clouds,  beyond  the  waves  that 
roar. 

There  may  indeed,  or  may  he  not,  a  shore 
Where  fields  as  green  and  hands  and  hearts 
as  true 

The  old  forgotten  semblance  may  renew, 

And  offer  exiles  driven  far  o’er  the  salt  sea 
foam 

Another  home. 

But  toil  and  pain  must  wear  out  many  a  day, 
And  days  bear  weeks,  and  weeks  bear  months 
away. 

Ere,  if  at  all,  the  weary  traveler  hear. 

With  accents  whispered  in  Iris  wayworn  ear, 
A  voice  he  dares  to  listen  to  say,  “Come 
To  thy  true  borne.” 

Come  home,  come  home!  And  where  a  home 
hath  he 

Whose  ship  is  driving  o’er  the  driving  sea? 
Through  clouds  that  mutter  and  o’er  waves 
that  roar, 

Say,  shall  we  find,  or  shall  we  not,  a  shore 
That  is.  as  is  not  ship  or  ocean  foam, 

Indeed  our  home? 

— Arthur  Hugh  Clough. 

* 

The  Atchison  Globe  says  that  an  Atchi¬ 
son  girl  is  in  Chicago  taking  a  course 
in  a  physical  culture  school,  and  one  exer¬ 
cise  consists  in  walking  up  and  down 
three  flights  of  steps  six  times  a  day.  All 
these  years  her  mother  has  been  taking 
instruction  in  physical  culture  at  home, 
and  didn’t  know  it. 

* 

A  very  pretty  Summer  petticoat  may  be 
made  from  six  yards  of  mercerized  cham- 
bray,  pink  or  blue,  and  a  yard  of  white 
curtain  net.  Make  the  skirt  after  any 
good  pattern,  then  make  a  deep  flounce  of 
the  net,  ornament  it  with  three  graduated 
bands  of  the  chambray,  and  finish  the  top 
of  the  flounce  with  a  bias  band.  The  ef¬ 
fect  is  very  pretty,  and  the  petticoat  laun¬ 
ders  well. 

* 

The  Boston  Post  says  that  buckwheat 
flour  will  remove  grease  spots  from  the 
most  delicate  fabrics,  or  will  absorb  od 


More  moisture,  Tits  of  preserve  or  jelly 

may  be  added  when  used. 

* 

Among  the  new  Spring  silks — which  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  counters  as  soon  as  Christ¬ 
mas  is  over — are  shower-proof  twilled 
foulards  at  75  cents  and  $1  a  yard.  They 
are  serviceable,  as  water  does  not  spot 
them,  and  are  shown  in  solid  grounds  or 
scroll  pattern  backgrounds,  with  Dresden 
figures.  Rajah  silks,  30  inches  wide,  at 
$1.25  a  yard,  are  likely  to  show  the  same 
popularity  as  last  Summer;  Burlingham 
silks,  similar,  but  heavier,  are  especially 
meant  for  coats  and  suits ;  $1.75  a  yard. 
There  are  also  all-silk  rough  suitings.  2(3 
inches  wide,  at  65  cents  and  $i  a  yard,  in 
a  great  variety  of  shades,  which  make 
handsome  and  serviceable  gowns.  These 
are  all  recommended  as  of  good  wearing 
quality — a  very  important  matter,  for 
many  modern  silks  prove  a  sore  disap¬ 
pointment  in  this  particular,  especially 
stiff  taffetas. 

* 

An  original  idea  in  dressing  a  turkey 
is  thus  given  by  the  Youth’s  Companion ; 

It  was  the  day  before  Thanksgiving, 
Mrs.  Ray’s  first  one  as  the  mistress  of  a 
home.  Mary,  the  cook,  had  been  hurried¬ 
ly  called  away  by  the  sickness  of  her 
mother.  Fortunately,  the  desserts  had  al¬ 
ready  been  made.  But  there  was  the  tur¬ 
key  to  be  stuffed  and  roasted.  Mrs.  Ray 
before  her  marriage  had  been  a  teacher  of 
embroidery,  and  she  knew  very  little  about 
cooking.  She  did  not  feel  well  enough 
acquainted  with  the  neighbors  to  ask  them 
how  to  prepare  the  turkey.  With  deter¬ 
mined  air  she  went  into  the  kitchen,  put 
on  Mary’s  big  blue  gingham  apron,  rolled 
up  her  sleeves  and  with  a  shudder  at¬ 
tacked  the  turkey.  No  cook-book  could  be 
found,  so  the  stuffing  had  to  be  from  an 
original  recipe.  After  the  stuffing  was 
made  and  coaxed  into  the  turkey,  the 
question  arose  how  to  keep  it  there  dur¬ 
ing  the  roasting.  Mrs.  Ray  was  sorely 
puzzled.  Then  a  happy  thought  came  to 
her.  She  made  two  buttonholes,  sewed  on 
pearl  buttons,  and  buttoned  the  stuffing  in. 

Ei.bow  sleeves,  seen  in  many  of  the 
Winter  Eton  jacket  suits,  do  not  suggest 
much  comfort  for  cold  weather,  but  fool¬ 
ish  women  continue  to  wear  them.  Long 
mousquetaire  kid  gloves  are  of  course 
worn  with  them,  but  they  seem  a  chilly 
substitute  for  a  cloth  sleeve.  When  we 


woman  must  be  the  more  robust  sex.  It 
is  quite  possible,  however,  that  the  physi¬ 
cian  and  the  undertaker  may  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  give  a  different  opinion.  This  has 
been  a  very  mild,  open  Winter  so  far,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  flimsy 
garments  worn  by  many  women  give  them 
sufficient  protection.  Advance  styles  in 
shirt  waists  shown  right  after  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays  promise  continued  favor  for 
the  elbow  sleeves.  There  is  no  great  dif¬ 
ference  from  last  year’s  styles  so  far. 
Tight-fitting,  adjustable  undersleeves  or 
cuffs  of  lace  and  thin  muslin  are  very 
often  worn  with  short  sleeves ;  sometimes 
lined  with  pale-tinted  silk.  They  have  a 
pretty  effect,  and  give  variety  to  the  gown. 


The  Bookshelf. 

The  Conquest  of  Arid  America;  by 
William  E.  Smythe.  The  first  edition  of 
this  book  was  published  five  years  ago. 
This  second  edition  is  revised,  and  in¬ 
cludes  much  new  matter.  The  author 
was  the  founder  of  the  National  Irriga¬ 
tion  Congress,  and  is  a  tireless  worker  for 
the  cause  of  irrigation.  The  historical  ac¬ 
count  of  the  irrigation  movement  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  constituting  Part  IV  of  the  book,  is  of 
especial  interest.  Appendix  I  is  a  note  on 
methods  of  irrigation,  which  will  be  very 
useful  to  any  farmer  who  plans  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  water  supply.  Indeed,  the  whole 
book  will  give  the  farmer  many  new 
ideas,  and  a  wider  knowledge  of  western 
conditions  than  he  can  obtain  from  any 
other  source.  The  book  is  freely  illustrat¬ 
ed  from  excellent  photographs,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  copious  index.  It  is  a  most  wor¬ 
thy  addition  to  the  farm  library.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York;  price  $1.50  net,  postage  14  cents 
additional. 

Dairy  Chemistry,  by  Harry  Snyder, 
B.  S.  This  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
course  of  lectures  given  by  the  author  for 
a  number,  of  years  to  the  students  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  Univer- 
citv  of  Minnesota.  It  discusses  the  com¬ 
position  of  milk;  milk  testing;  milk  fats; 
the  use  of  the  lactometer;  milk  sugar  and 
lactic  acid;  sanitary  milk;  the  chemistry 
of  butter  and  cheese  making;  by-products; 
adulteration ;  foods  and  feeding.  The 
subjects  discussed  cover  all  lines  of  dairy 
practice,  and  are  treated  simply  and  prac¬ 
tically.  The  book  is  a  valuable  one  which 
any  dairy  farmer,  or,  indeed,  anyone  hand¬ 
ling  stock,  may  read  with  profit.  The  ap¬ 
pendix  includes  a  very  useful  table  of  the 
digestible  nutrients  in  fodders,  and  also  a 
list  of  references,  which  includes  a  great 
many  station  bulletins.  This  will  be  very 
useful  to  any  dairyman  or  dairy  student. 
Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York;  190  pages;  price  $1. 


from  carpets  without  leaving  a  spot  be¬ 
hind.  It  is  treated  just  like  French  chalk. 
Rub  as  much  dry  buckwheat  flour  upon 
the  oil  or  grease  spot  as  it  will  take,  cov¬ 
ering  and  surrounding  it  entirely;  let  it 
remain  a  few  days,  and  then  brush  it  off. 
A  second  application  is  rarely  needed. 
Buckwheat  flour  is  at  hand  in  most  house¬ 
holds,  when  French  chalk  is  not,  and  the 
treatment  is  worth  trying  in  an  emer¬ 
gency. 

* 

A  Vermont  correspondent  asks  for  a 
mincemeat  recipe.  The  following  comes 
from  Maryland :  Two  pounds  of  lean 
beef ;  cook,  let  get  cold,  and  pass  through 
meat  grinder;  mix  thoroughly  with  one 
pint  of  finely  minced  suet,  two  quarts  of 
chopped,  high-flavored  apples,  one  pint  of 
stoned  raisins,  a  scant  pint  of  sugar,  one- 
half  pint  of  currants,  one-third  pound  of 
citron  shaved  in  fine  shreds,  a  cupful  of 
molasses  (which  is  omitted  if  preferred, 
sugar  taking  its  place),  one  tablespoon  fill 
each  of  ground  mace  and  allspice,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  cinnamon,  one-half 
tablespoonful  of  cloves,  two  grated  nut¬ 
megs,  one  and  a  half  tablespoonful  of  salt, 
juice  and  rind  of  one  and  a  half  lemon, 
same  of  sour  orange,  one-half  cupful  each 
of  candied  lemon  and  orange  peel. 
Moisten  with  unfermented  grape  juice, 
sweet  cider,  peach  or  plum  syrup.  The 
syrup  from  sweet  pickles  is  a  great  im¬ 
provement.  Pack  solid  in  airtight  jars. 


ome  Made 

Have  your  cake,  muffins,  and  tea  bis¬ 
cuit  home-made.  They  will  be  fresher, 
cleaner,  more  tasty  and  wholesome. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  helps  the  house 
wife  to  produce  at  home,  quickly  and  eco¬ 
nomically,  fine  and  tasty  cake,  the  raised 
hot-biscuit,  puddings,  the  frosted  layer- 
cake,  crisp  cookies,  crullers,  crusts  and 
muffins,  with  which  the  ready-made  food 
found  at  the  bake-shop  or  grocery  does 
not  compare. 

Royal  is  the  greatest  of  bake-day  helps. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO..  NEW  YORK. 


Dietz  Lanterns 

Once  a  Dietz  Lantern  user,  always  a 
Dietz  Lantern  user.  You  can  give  the 
best  reasons  in  the  world  for  it.  The 
first,  a  big  one,  is  the 

“Clear,  White  Light  of  the 

DIETZ" 

What  else  do  you  want  in  a  lantern? 

The  Dietz  offers  you  convenience, 
safety,  long  burning,  no  smoking  or 
sooting,  a  never  leaking,  solderless  oil 

got.  Another  thing,  a  Dietz  Cold 
last  lantern  doesn’t  blow  out  just 
when  you  need  it  most.  These  things 
are  important.  There  are  other  things 
you  ought  to  know  before  you  go  to 
buy  your  lantern.  You  can  get  them 
out  of  our  lantern  book  and  we’ll  be 
glad  to  mail  it  to  you  free.  Just 
write  us  for  it. 


R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

62  Lalght  Si.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Established  1840. 


INCREASE 

YOUR 

PROFITS. 


Get  your  “RUSH  MARKET  REPORTS” 
in  “RUSH  TIME.” 

One  market  tip  in  a  single  night  will  often  save  you 
the  cost  of  your  ’phone  for  a  whole  year. 


WILLIAMS 

FARM  TELEPHONES 


are  a  necessity,  not  a  luxury — they  are  for  business — 
to  call  the  doctor— for  ordering  supplies  and  sup¬ 
port  the  social  circuit  of  the  country. 

The  WILLIAMS  TELEPHONE  saves  time  and 
money.  Insures  permanent  service.  Durable  and 
easy  to  maintain.  You  can  build  your  own  line — we 
furnish  telephone  and  all  line  material. 

Write  to-day  for  our  Novelette  “  Over  the  Wire," 
and  complete  information. 

The  Williams  Telephone  &  Supply  Co., 

78  Central  Avenue,  Cleveland,  O. 


TELEPHONE  FACTS 

We  publish  a  finely  illustrated  book  that  is 
full  of  telephone  facts.  It  tells  all  about 
telephones  for  farms,  the  kind  to  use, 
how  to  organize  a  farm  telephone  company,  how 
to  build  the  lines  and  where  to  buy  the  best 
telephones.  Free  if  you  ask  for  Book  102 -F. 

Strombarg-Carlson  Tel,  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  Roch»sttr,  H.Y. 


DERRICK  OIL  CO. 

Box  52.  Titusville,  Pa. 

ELITE  OIL. 

A  high  grade,  perfect 
burning  oil.  Never 
fails  to  please  where 
a  clear,  strong  light  is 
desired.  Made  from 
Pure  Pennsylvania 
Crude.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  and  prices. 


•» 


TANKS  and  TOWERS 

We  Build  all  Sizes  and  Kinds 
CALDWELL  TANKS  don’t  leak. 

CALDW  ELL  TOWE  RS  don’t  fall 
down. 

Get  illustrated  catalogue:  also 
ask  for  prices,  erected  ready  for 
use. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


How  to  Get  5% 


VOU  probably  have 
1  your  savings  than 
be  sure.  Let  us 


Assets 

$1,750,000 
Surplus  and  Profits 

#150,000 


often  desired  better  return  on 
3#  or  But  you  wanted  to 
show  you  how,  for  over  13 
years,  carrying  the  savings  ac¬ 
counts  of  patrons  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  we  have  never 
paid  less  than  5t. 

Your  money  will  he  in  care¬ 
ful  hands,  free  from  specula¬ 
tion,  earning  5t  Per  Year, 
reckoned  for  every  day,  no 
matter  when  received  or  when 
withdrawn. 

A  strong,  progressive  insti¬ 
tution,  ably  managed,  under 
supervision  of  New  York 
Banking  Department. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Industrial  Savings  and 
Loan  Co., 

»  TIMES  BLDQ. .  BBOADWXT.WKW  TOBX, 


1906. 
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Canning  Beef  at  Home 

IIow  may  a  farmer  can  beef  in  glass  jars 
that  he  may  have  practically  fresh  beef  all 
Summer?  u.  g.  s. 

Instructions  for  canning  beef  were 
given  by  our  correspondent,  Marion  Law¬ 
rence,  in  January,  1902.  She  recommends 
a  wide-mouthed  jar — such  as  the  "Royal” 
ana  other  modern  preserve  jars,  which 
are  more  convenient  than  the  smaller 
Mason  jars.  Her  process  is  as  follows: 
Boil  fresh  beef  till  tender,  adding  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste.  Slice,  and  pack  in  glass 
cans,  cover  with  the  water  in  which  it  was 
boiled  (which  should  be  boiling  hot)  and 
seal.  When  wanted  for  use,  set  the  can 
in  warm  water  for  a  few  minutes,  so  that 
it  may  be  taken  out  easily.  Lamb  may  be 
canned  in  the  same  way.  Keep  in  a  cool 
dark  place.  The  liquid  should  be  boiling 
when  poured  into  the  jars,  to  insure  ster¬ 
ilization,  filled  brimful,  and  scaled  imme¬ 
diately.  Our  correspondent  says  she  has 
been  successful  with  this  process  for 
years.  If  corned  beef  is  preferred  make 
four  gallons  of  brine  for  each  100  pounds 
of  beef  as  follows:  To  each  gallon  of 
water  add  V/2  pound  salt,  one-half  pound 
brown  sugar,  and  one  ounce  saltpeter. 
Boil  and  skim.  Cover  the  beef  with  this 
brine,  and  let  it  remain  six  weeks  before 
canning.  The  special  points  to  be  borne 
in  mind  are  prompt  sealing,  while  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  jar  are  boiling  hot,  and  cool 
dark  storage. _ 

Eggless  Cakes  and  Desserts. 

If  Charity  Sweetheart  will  try  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recipe  for  pumpkin  pie,  I  believe 
she  will  find  it  quite  as  good  as,  if  not 
better  than,  that  made  with  eggs,  partic¬ 
ularly  if  these  are  somewhat  stale.  Let 
the  pumpkin  be  of  the  pie  variety,  small, 
close-grained,  and  sweet.  Steam  it  until 
tender,  then  press  through  a  colander.  To 
a  pmt  of  sifted  pumpkin  add  one  quart  of 
rich  milk,  two  level  tablespoonfuls  flour, 
one  cupful  sugar,  two  teaspoonfuls  ginger 
and  a  pinch  of  salt.  This  is  sufficient  for 
two  pies.  Fill  the  crusts,  sift  on  a  little 
sugar  and  a  dust  of  nutmeg,  and  bake.  If 
the  pumpkin  is  not  up  to  the  standard,  one 
egg  may  be  added,  but  not  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  flour,  which  gives  body  and 
smoothness  to  the  filling.  It  is  well  to 
have  some  recipes  for  eggless  cakes  and 
desserts  to  depend  upon  when  the  hens 
are  on  strike,  and  a  few  are  added  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  be  useful  to  R.  N.-Y. 
readers. 

Raisin  Layer  Cake. — One  cup  brown 
sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  butter,  one  cup 
molasses,  one  cup  buttermilk,  three  cups 
flour,  one  rounding  teaspoon  soda,  one 
teaspoonful  cinnamon,  one-third  teaspoon¬ 
ful  cloves  and  allspice.  Bake  in  three  lay¬ 
ers,  Filling:  One  cup  raisins  chopped,  one 
cup  sugar,  a  very  little  water.  Cook  to¬ 
gether  until  the  raisins  are  soft.  Add  one 
teaspoonful  cornstarch  and  cook  a  little 
longer. 

Eggless  Coffee  Cake. — One  cup  sugar, 
one-half  cup  butter,  creamed  together,  one 
large  cup  cold  coffee,  one  large  cup  mo¬ 
lasses,  one  teaspoon,  rounded,  of  soda,  one 
cup  raisins,  one  teaspoon  each  of  ginger, 
cinnamon,  nutmeg,  allspice,  four  cups 
flour. 

Spice  Cake. — Two  cups  sour  cream,  two 
cups  sugar,  one-half  cup  butter,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  soda,  one  cup  raisins,  four  cups 
flour,  one  teaspoon  each  of  nutmeg, 
cloves  and  cinnamon. 

Buns. — Two  cups  of  bread  dough,  one- 
half  cup  butter.  Work  the  butter  thor¬ 
oughly  into  the  dough  and  let  rise.  Roll 
out  very  thin.  Spread  with  butter  and 
sprinkle  thickly  with  sugar  and  cinna¬ 
mon.  Scatter  a  few  currants  over  the  top 
and  roll  up  in  a  tight  roll.  Cut  into  inch 
lengths  and  set  the  rolls  close  together  in 
a  baking  dish..  Let  rise  and  bake  until 
brown.  Very  nice  for  the  children’s  school 
luncheons. 

Peach  Roll. — Into  four  cups  of  flour  sift 
two  teaspoons  of  baking  powder,  add  two 
cups  sour  cream,  one  teaspoon  soda  and 
a  pinch  of  salt.  Roll  out  thin  and  cover 
with  canned  peaches  which  have  been 
drained  from  the  juice.  Sprinkle  with 
sugar.  Cut  the  dough  into  strips  and  roll 
up.  Bake  or  steam  one-half  hour.  If 
baked,  pour  a  little  water  into  the  pan. 
Serve  with  the  reserved  juice  or  with 
cream  and  sugar. 

Steamed  Chocolate  Pudding. — Boil  one 
quart  of  fresh  milk  and  pour  over  one 
pint  grated  bread  crumbs,  one-fourth  cake 
grated  chocolate,  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup 


flour,  one  cup  butter,  two  teaspoons  baking  1 
powder,  one  cup  raisins,  one  cup  chopped 
nuts.  Steam  two  hours  and  serve  with  a 
sauce.' 

Graham  Date  Pudding. — Stone  a  cupful 
of  dates  and  add  them  to  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  two  tablespoons  of  sugar  and  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Set  on  the  fire  and  stir  in 
Graham  flour  to  make  a  moderately  thick 
porridge.  Cook  thoroughly  and  set  away 
to  get  cold.  Serve  with  whipped  cream. 

_  M.  E.  C. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  bolero  still  remains  a  favorite  in 
fancy  waists,  and  it  is  often  very  useful 
in  remodeling  a  garment  to  give  it  more 
modern  style.  As  shown,  the  waist  con¬ 
sists  of  the  fitted  lining,  which  closes  at 
the  center  front,  the  back,  the  fronts  and 
the  jacket,  while  the  closing  of  the  waist 
is  jnade  invisibly  at  the  left  of  the  center. 
The  sleeves  are  in  themselves  novel  and 


6229  Slilrr^d  Blouse  with  Bolero, 

32  to  40  bust. 

attractive  and  are  shirred  to  form  frills 
at  the  lower  edges.  At  the  waist  is  worn 
a  wide  shirred  girdle.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
'i/2  yards  21,  2;4  yards  27  or  1)4  yard 
44  inches  wide,  with  2/  yards  of  all-over 
lace  for  bolero  and  cuffs,  /%  yard  of  silk 
for  belt  and  2  yards  of  lace  for  frills  to 
make  as  illustrated.  The  pattern  5229  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40 
inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  circular  skirt  illustrated  combines 
a  narrow  front  gore  with  the  circular  por¬ 
tions.  The  original  is  made  long  and  is 
trimmed  with  applied  bias  folds  between 
which  are  rows  of  soutache  braid,  but'  the 
folds  are  optional  and  the  skirt  can  be  left 
plain  and  trimmed  in  any  manner  that 
may  be  preferred.  Again,  the  folds  can  be 
used  and  the  braid  between  applied  in  any 
pattern  or  design  that  may  be  liked  or 
omitted  altogether.  The  fullness  at  the 


6233  Three  Piece  Skirt,  22  to  30  waist. 

upper  edges  is  collected  in  narrow  tucks 
that  extend  well  over  the  hips,  doing  away 
with  all  fullness  at  that  point,  and  the 
skirt  can  be  cut  off  in  walking  length  if 
desired.  The  skirt  is  made  in  three  pieces 
and  is  laid  in  inverted  plaits  at  the  center 
back.  The  folds  are  bias,  made  double, 
and  arranged  over  it  on  indicated  lines. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  12  yards  21  or  5  yards  44 
or  52  inches  wide  with  45  yards  of 
soutache  ’'aid  to  trim  as  illustrated.  The 
pattern  -33  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24.  26, 
28  am.  30  inch  waist  measure :  price  10 
cents. 
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THE.  WHOLE  LOT 

If  we  don’t  heed  prevention,  we  will  need  a  cure.  The  Old-Monk-Cura 

St.  Jacobs  Oil 

is  ready  always  for  all  forms  of  muscular  aches  or  pains,  from 


LUMBAGO 
STIFF  NECK 


RHEUMATISM 


to 


SPRAIN 

IT  CURES  ALIKE  THE  WHOLE  LOT. 


Simpson  -  Eddystone 

Black  &  Whites 

Nothing  prettier  or  more  appro¬ 
priate  for  light  mourning  dresses. 
Absolutely  fast  color  and  a  high 
standard  of  quality  always  rigidly 
maintained. 


Ask  your  dealer  for 
Simpson-Eddystone  Black  Whites. 
Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


IEDdystonE 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


Elegance  Don’t  Hide 

’  the  sound,  practical,  tried  and  true  working 
parts  of  the 

Sterunch  Range 


r  ■ 


Wm. 


"A  Poor 
Stove  is  not 
Cheap  at  any 
Price." 


* 


No;  in  our  catalogue  we  take  it  all  apart  to 
prove  that  every  feature  is  superior  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  any  other  range  you  can  possibly 
purchase.  If  you  can  find  the  equal  of  our 
twenty  exclusive  parts,  all  scientifically  de¬ 
signed  and  assembled  to  make  the  best 
heating,  cooking  and  baking  range  ob¬ 
tainable,  one  that  outlasts  several  of 
other  makes,  we’ll  rest  our  claims  on 
your  own  decision.  "Why,  here  in 
Rochester,  the  Blower  City  and  home  of  the  I 
STERLING,  folks  advertise  for  them  second’ 
handed,  knowing  full  well  that  a  STERLING 
that  has  seen  years  of  service  is  even  better  than 
any  new  range  of  another  brand.  Won’t  you 
write  us  for  our  booklet  and  become  convinced  that  the  STERLING  is  the 
stove  for  you,  adding  to  your  better  health  and  happiness?  We’ll  tell  youi 
too,  of  a  dealer  where  you  can  see  with  your  own  eyes  why  you  should  buy  it. I 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


^  for  this  big  Handsome 
Nickel  Trimmed  Steel 


RANGE 


wit  limit  worming  closet  or  reservoir.  With  high  warming  closet,  por¬ 
celain  lined  reservoir,  just  as  shown  In  cut,  $  1 3.95.  Made  with  large 
oven,  six  No.  8  cooking  holes,  regular  8-18  size — body  made ol’ cold  rolled 
stgei  plate.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  All  nickel  parts  highly  polished. 

P  F5  a®  ffc  are  the  most  liberal  ever  made.  You  can  pay  after 
fitSD  a  fta  KSj  you  receive  the  range.  You  can  take  it  into  your 
CJn  §  g  gi/c,  own  home,  use  It  30  days,  if  you  dp  not  And  It  exact¬ 
ly  as  represented,  the  biggest  bargain  you  ever  saw,  equal  to  stoves  sold  at 
double  our  price, return  it  to  us,  and  wo  will  pay  frolglit  both  ways. 

mTisSIO  an  nUT  Solid  it  to  u»  ana  we  will  raall  you  FREE  our 
9  (Hid  AU  ww  |  |- new  special  Stove  Catalogue,  describing  this 
handsome  steel  range.  Also  the  most  complete  line  of  stoves  and  ranges  In 
the  world.  All  shown  In  largo  illustrations,  full  descriptions,  at  prices  much, 
lower  than  any  one  else  can  make  you.  Catalog  explains  our  terms  fully. 
3V.IV  A  of  any  kind  until  you  get  our  now  largo  stove  cata- 

rJ  Ulfl  I  ti'd  1  A  UlC  loguo  and  read  about  our  wonderful  stove  offers. 
Most  liberal  terms  and  lowest  prices  ever  made.  Also  explains  how  to  order 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  CHICAGO. 


VEHICLE  HEATERS. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  prices, 

Alfred  Batlio,  700 East  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SS6.GQ  AM  ACRE 
Western 
Canada 

is  the  amount  many 
farmers  will  realize 
from  their  wheat  crop 
this  year. 

25  Bushels  to  the  Acre 

will  bo  the 

Average  Yield  of  Wheat 

The  land  that  this  was  grown  on  cost 
many  of  the  farmers  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing,  while  those  who  wish  to  add  to  the 
160  acres  the  Government  grants,  can 
buy  land  adjoining  at  from  $8  to  $10 
an  acre. 

Climate  splendid,  schools  and 
churches  convenient,  railways 
close  at  hand,  taxes'  low. 

Send  for  pamphlet  ‘'20th  Century  Can¬ 
ada'  and  full  particulars  regarding 
rate,  etc-,  to  Superintendent  of  Immi¬ 
gration,  Ottawa.  Can.j  or  to 

THOS.  DUNCAN,  CnmuHan  Government  Agent 
Syracuse  Hank  Building,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Mention  this  paper. 


of  security  i 

:  A=-  by  the  possession  of  a 
reliable  revolver  is  worth 
many  times  its  cost.  And  when 
called  upon,  you  can  depend  on  an 

H  &  R  REVOLVER 

11  The  reliable  hintl.’* 

Absolutely  SAFE.  Sold  by  leading 
dealers  everywhere.  Write  for 
catalog.  .. 


Harrington  &  Richardson 
Arras  Co. 

390  Park  Ave.,Worcester, 
Mass. 

m 


-  -  V  .  .  ; 

gives  rosy  cheeks  and  act'iva  health  to  pale,  sickly  children,*^ 
And  it  is  good  for  their  elders,  too. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  it 


■ 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  January  13,  1900,  wholesale  except 
Otherwise  noted.  The  prices  of  grain,  butter, 
cheese  and  eggs  are  based  on  the  official  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  Produce  and  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
changes,  with  such  revision  as  outside  deals 
noted  appear  to  warrant.  Prices  of  other 
products  are  from  reports  of  dealers,  inqui¬ 
ries  and  observation  of  sales  in  the  various 
market  sections.  Where  possible  these  fig¬ 
ures  are  the  average  of  several  sales. 


GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  2,  red .  —  @  95 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @ 9  50 

Oats  .  —  @  37 

It-e  .  —  @  75 

Barley .  —  @  45 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No. 

1 . 

. 16.00 

@16.50 

No.  2 

. 14.00 

@.  1 5.00 

No.  3 

. 12.00 

@  1  3.00 

Clover, 

mixed  . 

. 12  0(i 

fa  13.50 

Clover 

. 10.00 

@  1 2.50 

Straw,  long 

rye . 

@  1  4.00 

Short  and 

oat . 

@  10.00 

FEED. 


Wholesale  at  N.  Y. 

Spring  Bran  .  — 

Middlings  .  — 

Red  Dog .  — 

Oil  meal .  — 

Cottonseed  meal .  — 

Retail  Western  N.  Y. 

Spring  Bran .  — 

Middlings  . 23.00 

Red  Dog . 

Gluten  . 25.00 

Corn  and  Oats .  - — 

Linseed  meal . 


(a  1 0.05 
@  21 .50 
fa  23.50 
@31.50 
@  30.00 


@22.00 
@  24.00 
@  25.00 
@  28.00 
@  25.00 
@34.00 


MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.71  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  to  26-cent  zone  ship¬ 
pers  who  have  no  extra  station  charges. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  .  —  @  27 

Lower  grades .  19  @  26 

State  Dairy,  best .  — —  @  25 

Lower  grades .  17  @  23 

Imitation  creamery .  18  @  22 

Factory  . 15  @  18 >4 

Renovated  .  15  @  21 

Packing  Stock .  14  @  17% 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy .  —  @14 

Choice  .  12  @  13 

Fair  to  good .  11  @  11% 

Part  skims .  9  @  10% 

Full  skims .  3%  @  5 

EGGS. 

Fancy  white .  33  @  34 

Choice  white .  30  @  32 

Extra,  mixed  colors .  29  @  30 

Lower  grades .  24  @  28 

Western  and  Southern .  20  @  27 

Storage  .  17  @  21 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Some  very  fine  hothouse  lambs  arriving. 

Calves  .  9  @  13 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each . 7.00  @10.00 

Pork  .  0  @  8  % 

Roasting  pigs,  lb .  12  @  14 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens .  11  %@  12 

Fowls  .  14  @  14% 

Roosters  .  —  @  10 

Thrkeys  .  —  @  15 

Ducks,  pair .  60  @  85 

Pigeons,  pair .  —  @  25 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  18  @  22 

Chickens  .  16  @  24 

Fowls  .  12  @  14% 

Ducks  .  12  @  16 

Geese  .  10  @  13 

Squabs,  dozen . 1.75  @2.50 

BEANS. 

Marrow  . 2.50  @3.05 

Medium  . 2.05  @2.10 

Pea  . 1.70  @1.75 

Red  kidney .  —  @2.75 

White  kidney .  —  @3.50 

Black  Turtle  Soup .  —  @3.50 

Yellow  Eye .  —  @1.80 

Lima,  California .  —  @3.45 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.  fancy .  —  @  11 

Evap.  choice  .  —  @  10 

Evap.  prime  .  —  @  9% 


Evap.  common  .  7  @  8 

Sun-dried  .  4  @  7 

Chops,  100  lbs . . .  —  @3.10 

Cores  and  skims . * .  —  @2.25 

Raspberries  .  —  @  27 

Blacklxu  rics  .  —  @  10 

Cherries  .  14  @  15 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apnles,  Ben  Davis  A  Baldwin. 2.50  @4.00 

McIntosh,  Spitz  and  King.. 2.50  @5.00 


Spy,  York  and  Greening.  ...  2.50  @4.50 

1  Iubbardston  and  Russet ....  2.50  @3.75 

Strawberries,  qt .  30  @  40 

Cranberries,  bbl . 15.00  @20.00 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl . 3.00 

Long  Island,  iso  lbs . 2.25 

State  and  Jersey . 2.00 

European,  108-lb.  bag . 1.70 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 1.50 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  5 

Beets,  100  bunches . 1.00 

Carrots,  bid . 1.00 

Cabbage,  ton  . 13.00 

Celery,  dozen  . 15 

Chicory  and  Escaroi,  bbl. ..  .3.00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 2.00 

Eggplants,  box . 1.50 

Kale,  bbl .  50 

Lettuce,  bbl .  35 

Onions,  white,  bbl . 3.00 

Yellow . 2.00 

Red  . 1.50 

Peppers,  24-quart  carrier . 1.50 

Peas.  Fla.,  bkt . 2  00 

String  Beans . 1.50 

Spinach,  bbl .  00 

Squash,  bbl .  50 

Turnips,  bbl .  50 

'Tomatoes,  24-qt.  carrier . 1.00 

Watercress,  100  4-inch  bchs.  .1.25 
HOTHOUSE  GOODS. 

Cucumbers,  dozen  . 1.00 

Lettuce,  dozen  .  30 

Mushrooms.  11) .  10 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 2.00 

Rhubarb,  dozen  .  00 

Tomatoes,  lb .  10 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 3.90 

Bulls  . 3  00 

Cows  . 1 .80 

Calves  . 5.00 

Sheep  . 3.50 

Lambs . 7.00 

Hogs  .  — 


Black  Bear . 

Cubs  and  yearlings 

Badger  . 

Otter  . 

Beaver  . 

Red  Fox . 

Fisher  . 

Wolf.  Timber . 

Wolverine  . 

Lynx  . 

Wild  Cat . 

Marten,  dark . 

Skunk,  black . 

Half  striped.... 

Striped  . 

White  . 

Raccoon  . 

Opossum  . 

Mink  . 

Muskrat,  Winter.  .  . 
Fall  . 


FURS. 

. 15.00 

.  5.00 

. : .  00 

. T5.00 

.  5.00 

.  2.00 

.  6.00 

.  3.00 

.  6.00 

.  5.00 

.  50 

. 10.00 

.  1.50 

.  1.25 

.  50 

.  25 

.  00 

.  25 

.  2.50 

.  15 

.  10 


TOBACCO. 


@4.50 
@2.50 
@2.25 
@2.10 
@3.50 
@  10 
@4.00 
@1.50 
@  25.00 
@  50 
fa  4.50 
@8.00 
@3.00 
fa  65 
@  75 

fa  6.50 
fa  2.25 
fa  2.10 
@  3.00 
fa  4.00 
@3.50 
fa  90 
@1.00 
@1.00 
@4.00 
@1.50 


fa  1.50 
@.  75 

@  50 
@3.00 
@  90 

@  25 

fa  5.75 
@4.10 
@  2.05 
(a  '0.00 
@5.50 
@8.50 
@6.00 

@20.00 
@10.00 
@  1.00 
@20.00 
@  9.00 
@  4.00 
@  8.00 
@  5.00 
@  7.00 
@  8.00 
@  80 
@  25.00 
@  1.75 
@  1.40 
@  65 

@  30 

@  1.40 
@  45 

@  5.00 
@  1 8 
@  12 


Connecticut  broadleaf  filler.. 

Wrappers  . 

N.  Y.  State  fillers . 

Fine  and  selections . 

Pennsylvania  broadleaf . 

Va.  shipping,  com.  lugs . 

Good  lugs  . 

Com.  to  med.  leaf . 

Good  to  fine  leaf . 

FARM  CHEMICAL 


@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
6%@ 
7  %  @ 
10  @ 


u 

35 

5 

20 

7 

6 


S. 


10 

75 

7 

25 

9 

6% 

7 

8% 

12 


Prices  named  are  for  car  lots;  single  bag 
lots  10  to  25  per  cent  higher. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  ton .  —  @32.00 

Muriate  of  Potash .  —  @42 .00 

Dried  Blood .  —  @65.00 

Kainit  .  —  @12.00 

Acid  Phosphate .  —  @14.00 

WILD  GINSENG. _ 

Northern  . 

Southern  . 6.-0  @0.o0 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Buttee  has  advanced  one  cent,  fancy 
creamery  being  particularly  scarce. 

Hemlock  lumber  has  been  advanced  50 
conls  to  $1.50  per  thousand  feet,  on  account 
of  the  very  heavy  demand. 

Mahkow  beans  continue  high.  $3  per  bushel 
or  more;  California  Limas  scarce  and  very 
high,  about  $3.50.  Other  varieties  are  rather 
dull. 

A  rate  of  18  cents  per  hundred  has  been 
made  on  grain  from  Nebraska  to  Gulf  ports, 
which  is  about  seven  cents  less  than  from 
Omaha  to  New  York. 

The  egg  market  appears  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  weakening.  The  arrivals  are  heavy,  but 
the  price  limit  set  by  some  shippers  holds 
enough  stock  off  the  market  to  prevent  an 
immediate  drop.  Conditions  on  undergrades 
are  veiy  irregular,  prices  running  from  14 
to  25  cents. 

Apples. — Trade  in  this  market  was  du. 
during  the  past  week.  The  receipts  were 
not  specially  heavy,  and  there  was  no  visible 
reason  for  this  slackness,  except  that  buyers 
did  not  come  around.  All  varieties  but  fancy 
table  sorts  dropped  off  50  cents  to  $1  per 
barrel ;  but  will  doubtless  be  higher. 


Tjie  canned  corn  pack  for  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  1905  was  13,418,065 
cases  of  two  dozen  each,  nearly  2,000,000 
cases  more  than  last  year.  Iowa  takes  the 
lead,  with  2,557,104  cases.  Other  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing  States  are  Maine,  Vermont,  New  York, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
Ohio. 

A  codfish  trust  for  the  purpose  of  control¬ 
ling  prices  in  Europe  is  reported  as  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  near  future,  and  no  doubt  it 
will  spread  to  this  country  if  successful.  This 
seems  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  Good  mack¬ 
erel  long  ago  joined  the  list  of  luxuries.  The 
succulent  codfish  has  always  been  consid¬ 
ered  a  dependable  standby  of  the  “common 
people,"  but  even  this,  it  seems,  is  to  be 
dealt  out  to  us  as  the  octopus  shall  dictate. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Conditions  are  much 
improved  over  the  week  following  the  holi¬ 
days.  The  delayed  and  out-of-condition  ship¬ 
ments  then  arriving  have  been  cleared  out 
and  weather  is  now  more  favorable  for 
dressed  meats.  Fancy  chickens  and  turkeys 
are  in  best  demand  now.  there  being  less 
inquiry  for  turkeys.  People  get  so  thorough¬ 
ly  t urkeyed.  ducked  and  goosed  during  the 
holidays  that  they  seem  glad  to  get  back  to 
chicken  as  a  standby. 

Some  time  ago  reference  was  made  to  the 
amount  of  poor  holly  seen  here  this  Winter. 
'The  results  were  even  worse  than  was  an¬ 
ticipated.  as  some  was  sold  for  15  cents  a 
case,  and  still  more  thrown  away.  This 
loss  falls  hard  on  a  good  many  gatherers  who 
had  put  in  hard,  disagreeable  work  gather¬ 
ing  the  prickly  stuff,  and  expected  some 
return.  The  dealers  who  handled  the  holly 
are  getting  plenty  of  complaints  from  dis¬ 
satisfied  shippers.  This  trade  has  to  be 
bandied  in  a  very  few  days;  and  when  fairly 
good  holly  is  plentiful,  as  it  was  the  past 
season,  the  inferior  finds  no  buyers.  Probably 
four  years  out  of  five  the  results  are  dis¬ 
appointing  to  a  quarter  of  the  shippers. 

A  reader  in  Wisconsin  has  heard  from 
some  “World  Detective  Agency,”  said  to  l>e 
at  1402  Broadway,  New  York.  They  state 
that  their  records  give  his  family  name,  and 
that  possibly  he  may  be  heir  to  a  vast  estate 
somewhere.  For  two  dollars  they  will  give 
information  that  may  help  him  to  find  this 
waiting  inheritance.  'The  concern  is  no 
longer  at  the  numl>er  given,  and  they  have 
left  no  new  address,  so  we  are  unable  to 
hear  what  they  have  to  say.  On  general 
principles,  however,  our  advice  is  never  to 
send  money  to  those  making  a  proposition  of 
this  sort,  even  though  they  offer  to  furnish 
documentary  evidence  that  may  be  worth 
thousands  of  dollars.  The  “lost  heir"  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  well  thrashed  out  bunco  game. 
There  are  no  estates  in  Europe  subject  to  any 
such  conditions  as  described  by  such  con¬ 
cerns.  It  is  very  easy  to  make  fake  docu¬ 
ments  which  give  their  claims  a  plausible 
look. 

Poor  Corn. — On  the  ferryboat  I  met  a 
New  Jersey  man,  employed  in  New  York,  who 
was  carrying  home  a  heavy  bundle,  which 
lie  said  was  corn  for  the  hens.  “There  are 
several  feed  dealers  in  my  home  town,”  said 
he,  “but  the  corn  all  seems  musty.  This 
came  from  a  poultry  supply  store  in  the 
city.  It  costs  more  but  is  well  cured,  and  I 
believe  is  better  for  the  hens.”  The  amount 
of  this  damaged  corn  seen  on  the  market 
during  the  year  is  large.  It  has  l>een  kiln- 
dried,  but  was  evidently  injured  before  the 
drying  was  done.  There  are  black  spots,  and 
it  does  not  have  the  sweet  smell  and  taste 
that  it  ought.  Corn  does  not  cure  readily 
in  large  piles  or  cribs,  and.  handled  as  much 
is  it  is  in  the  West,  there  is  less  mold  than 
might  be  expected.  There  ought  to  be  a  wide 
difference  in  price  between  bright,  sound 
corn  and  grain  that  has  l>eon  heated,  even 
though  kiln-dried  and  partly  scoured  to 
make  it  look  better. 

Two  years  ago  I  heard  a  fruit  expert,  at 
a  horticultural  meeting,  say  that  excellent 
returns  were  being  had  from  shipments  of 
Kieffer  pears  to  British  markets,  and  he 
seemed  to  feel  that  here  was  a  profitable 
outlet  for  the  product  of  our  Kieffer  or¬ 
chards,  which  home  buyers  were  neglecting. 
It  is  interesting  now  to  note  that  English 
horticultural  journals  are  printing  letters 
from  dissatisfied  buyers  of  these  pears,  some 
who  have  tried  to  use  them  only  as  raw 
fruit  pronouncing  llie  variety  a  humbug.  No 
other  result  could  lie  expected  from  a  mar¬ 
ket  where  the  choicest  pears  of  all  varieties 
may  be  had.  The  Kieffer  is  a  very  useful 
variety  for  canning,  but  is  so  difficult  to  ripen 
properly  that  it  can  never  become  a  dessert 
pear,  except  in  a  market  bare  of  other  fruit. 
Our  trade  with  Europe  has  always  been  in¬ 
jured  by  attempts  to  unload  upon  that  coun¬ 
try  filled  cheese,  poor  butter,  apple  packages 
stuffed  with  culls  or  low-grade  fruits  of  any 
kind.  H. 
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CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

CLARK’S  REV. 

BUSH  PLOW  and  HARROW 

Cuts  a  track  5  feet  wide,  1 
foot  deep.  Connects  sub¬ 
soil  water.  Can  plow  a 
newly  cut  forest,  stump, 
bush  or  bog  land. 
CLANK’S  Dbl.  ACTION 
C  VTA  WA  r  Moves  18,000 
\  Tons  of  Earth  in  a  Day. 
Send  for  Circulars. 

HIGGANUM,  CONN.,  U.S.A, 


,  TTCWTinW4c6,li"f:  male 

LI  I  til  I  lull  help  of  any  kind, 
•or  us  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  Specialty, 
iernational  Labor  Exchange,  103  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y 


Steven’s  Champion  Strawberry. Large,  late, productive 
Plants,  $2  per  1000.  Alfred  W.  Leeds.  Moorestown.N.J 


DADCD  DflTC  p.  b.  crosby, 
rflrcn  rUlo.  catonsville,  md. 

KNIGHT’S  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

Do  you  want  the  best  Strawberries,  Raspberries 
Blackberries,  etc.?  WE  HAVE  THEM.  A  largo 
stock  of  all  the  money-making  varieties  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  catalog 

DAVJI)  KNIGHT  &  SON,  Sawyer,  Miclr 


FIELD  SEEDS. 

Mammoth,  Medium  Red,  Alfalfa  and  Alsike 
Clovers,  Timothy,  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top  and  all  Field 
Seeds  direct  to  Farmers.  Samples  ana  prices  on  ap¬ 
plication,  M.  L.  WHITE,  Noblesville,  Ind. 


Poultry  Catalogue  Free.  Reasonable  prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Fairview  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 


WATER  G.  SNIDER, 

Breeder  Practical  Farm  Stock, 
WALDEN,  ORANGE  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Holstein  Calves  (I)e  Kol  Strahi),  Regis¬ 
tered  O.  I.  C.  Swine  (all  ages).  15  Head  Registered 
Small  Yorkshire  Swine,  Bred  to  Lay  Fowls  (allvari- 
ties),  Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Leg¬ 
horns,  Minorcas,  Buff  Cochin  Bantams,  1st  Prize 
winners  at  Orange,  Ulster,  New  City,  Walton,  Owego 
Fairs,  1905.  Eggs  and  stock  for  sale.  Write  wants. 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM 

White  Plymouth  Rocks}  Winners, 12  p.  13. 


Yearlings, 

Cockerels 
and  Toms, 

1905. 

Improved  early  Canada  (90  day)  seed  corn . 


W.  Holland  TURKEYS 


Ek£b  after  April 
lHt,  $3.r»0per9. 
AO  earn  ill  TiiUHlinsack  $1. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  E ST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited' 

34  &  36  Little  13tl)  8t..  New  York. 


Lambs,  Calves,  Poultry 

Our  specialties  are  choice  Hothouse  Lambs,  Calves, 
Poultry,  Furs,  Ginseng  and  Fancy  Eggs.  Careful 
attention  given  to  shipments. 

Write  us  what  you  have  to  sell. 

WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO.,  229  Washington  St.,  N.Y. 

|_|  I  your  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry, 
■  I  I  Apples,etc.,  to  the  Oldest  Commission 
House  in  New  York.  Established  1838. 

E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


To  Raw  Fur  Shippers  and  Trappers. 

For  reliable  prices  on  RAW  FURS  and  GINSENG, 
send  two-cent  stamp  to  LEMUEL  BLACK,  Lock 
Box  48,  Higlitstown,  N.  J.  Prices  ready  about 
December  1st.  No  curiosity  seekers  answered. 


U/ANTKD  Position  about  Mch.  1st.  making  butter, 
”  bottling  and  delivering  milk,  raising  poultry.  No 
farming.  Over  12  years'  exp.,  6  years  at  last  place. 
Write  your  wants  to  Dairy  and  Poultry,  this  office. 


FARMS— For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  fine 
climate,  write  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


Delaware  earms-Ah  illustrated  list  of 
the  best  farm  bargains  around  Dover.  Mailed 
FREE.  C.  W.  SHEERER,  Dover,  Delaware. 


Virginia  Farms 

EREE  CATALOGUE  of  Splendid  Bargains- 
R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


$5  TO  $20  AN  ACRE 

is  the  price  paid  to-day  for  rich  lands  in  Tennessee 
suitable  for  raising  Cotton,  Wheat,  Potatoes,  Hay, 
Grasses,  Vegetables,  Fine  Stock,  etc.  Climate  the 
best  in  the  world,  with  conditions  of  health  unsur¬ 
passed.  Values  increasing,  For  free  literature  write 

XX.  F.  SMITH, 

Traffic  Manager,  N.  C-  &  St.  Louis  Ry.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Dept.  C. 


SUMMER  BOARDING  HOUSE, 

on  Fisher’s  Island,  accommodates  about  100,  with  9 
acres.  A  popular  resort  reached  by  boat  or  rail  from 
New  York  City.  Completely  furnished,  including  bed¬ 
ding,  table  and  kitchen.  Small  amount  of  cash  re¬ 
quired.  It  is  a  chance  of  a  lifetime.  Former  owners 
just  retired  with  a  fortune.  Address 

SUMMXIH  HOUSE, 

Box  739,  New  York  City. 


Learn  to  be  a  Watchmaker. 

The  Horological  Department  of  Bradley  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  Peoria,  III.,  teaches  Watch 
making,  Jewelry,  Engraving,  Optics.  Fullest 
equipment  and  most  thorough  instruction  in  America. 
No  previous  training  required.  A  few  months  fits 
one  to  earn  large  salary.  Students  come  from  even- 
part  of  The  United  States,  from  Europe,  and  South 
America.  Open  all  the  year.  Enter  at  any  time. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  Learn  the  best  trade 
at  the  best  place. 


IJW  M 

BE  A  RAILROAD  MAN 

S  and  earn  from  $60  to  9185  per  month 
>We  teach  you  by  mall  for  position  of 
IRAKEMAN  OR  FIREMAN 

Our  Instruction  is  practical;  endorsed  by 
railroad  managers,  and  qualifies  you  for 
Immediate  employment.  Instructors 

are  all  prominent  railroad  officials. 
Write  for  catalog.  Begin  study  at  once. 

onthi  Rj.  Cirr.  School,  Dopt.117  Frtoport,  III. 

A  SOLID  GOLD  FOUNTAIN  PEN . 

We  have  been  investigating  fountain  pens.  We  wanted  a  good  cheap  pen  to  give  our  friends  in  return  for  sending  us  new  subscriptions. 
We  tried  several  ourselves  to  make  sure.  They  are  nuisances.  The  cheap  fountain  pen  is  not  worth  as  much  as  the  ordinary  steel  pen  that 
costs  only  a  cent.  We  found'  good  fountain  pens,  but  they  are  dear.  This  cut  represents  one  of  the  best  we  can  find.  The  retail  price 


is  $2.50.  It  is  a  hard  rubber  holder,  bottom  feed,  with  a  heavy  solid  14  karat  gold  pen.  This  is  a  pen  that  will  stand  heavy  usage  and 
last  a  lifetime.  It  is  fully  warranted,  and  may  be  returned  if  not  satisfactory  in  every  way.  Several  are  now  in  daily  use  in  our  office, 
and  we  known  they  are  ail  right. 

We  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  get  one  easily.  Send  us  a  club  of  four  new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each.  To  make  it  easy  for 
you  to  get  them,  we  will  send  the  paper  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  all  next  year.  The  day  we  receive  your  order  for  them  we  will 
send  you  this  pen  free  and  postpaid.  Do  not  mistake  this  for  the  cheap  pens  offered  by  some  publishers.  Gold  is  printed  on  them  in  plain 
sight,'  but  pull  the  pen  out  of  the  holder  and  you  will  see  the  word  plated.  The  deception  is  evident.  They  cost  about  the  same  as 
steel  pens  and  are  not  so  good.  In  a  week  or  two  they  corrode  and  are  then  worthless.  This  solid  gold  pen  will  not  corrode.  It  Is 
always  ready  for  use  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

Dear  Sir :  I  enclose  you  herewith  one 
hundred  cents,  for  which  please  send  me  one 
hundred  dollars’  worth  of  consultation  and 
advice  on  farm  and  garden  topics  in  weekly 
installments  during  this  year.  Also  send 
‘•The  Farmer’s  Garden!”  Yours  for  life, 
Idaho.  E-  E-  °- 

We  give  the  above  as  a  sample  of  the 
many  bright  and  kindly  letters  that  reach 
us  daily.  Of  course  “The  Farmer’s  Gar¬ 
den"  went  h  ck  to  our  western  friend  by 
return  mail,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to 
give  him  a  hundred  dollars’  worth  during 
the  year  1906. 

Knowing  as  we  do  the  bright  and  prac¬ 
tical  letters  that  come  from  The  R.  N.-Y. 
readers,  we  sometimes  ask  them  individ¬ 
ually  to  suggest  something  new  and  orig¬ 
inal.  Here  is  a  reply  from  one  of  the 
strong  fruit  growers  of  the  State  of  Mich¬ 
igan  : 

Your  letter  requesting  me  to  suggest  some¬ 
thing  of  interest  for  the  horticultural  num¬ 
ber,  has  been  in  my  hands  for  some  time. 
It  has  been  a  revelation  to  me.  Never  again 
will  I  take  up  a  paper,  especially  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  without  a  realizing  sense  of  the  labor 
involved  in  getting  up  the  intellectual  menu, 
f  never  felt  before  how  much  work  it  is  to 
think  up  something  new,  or  even  to  dress  an 
old  subject  in  new  clothes,  so  as  to  make  it 
interesting  to  critical  readers — and  the  R. 
N.-Y.  ‘family  is  critical.  But  you  are  doing 
well ;  I  take  four  farm  papers,  but  none 
touches  The  R.  N.-Y.  L.  w.  R. 

Michigan. 

We  print  this  letter  because  it  contains 
a  suggestion  that  has  probably  not  oc¬ 
curred  to  you  any  more  than  it  has  to  us 
until  we  saw  it  in  cold  ink.  We  refer  to 
the  amount  of  thought  and  energy  re¬ 
quired  to  get  up  one  issue  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  after  another  for  52  weeks  in  the 
year.  Of  course  it  would  be  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  fill  up  the  pages  with  printed  mat¬ 
ter  from  week  to  week.  We  could  easily 
get  enough  copy  to  fill  10  such  papers,  and 
we  could  save  several  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  during  the  year,  if  we  would  drop  it 
in  and  let  it  go,  but  to  think  up  new  things, 
to  make  them  clear  and  interesting,  and, 
above  all.  to  see  that  everything  that  does 
go  in  is  reliable  and  trustworthy,  requires 
an  amount  of  energy  and  thought  that  one 
would  never  suspect  until  he  gets  face  to 
face  with  the  task  and  his  conscience. 
However,  when  the  work  is  finally  appre¬ 
ciated,  as  it  generally  is  by  readers,  we 
feel  amply  paid  even  if  the  task  had  been 
harder  than  it  really  is.  But  it  is  simply 
impossible  to  publish  a  paper  with  this 
care  and  work,  and  the  proper  quality  of 
material  and  workmanship  to  go  wiuh  it, 
and  then  compete  in  price  with  the  papers 
that  are  put  up  as  cheaply  as  possible  as 
mere  advertising  circulars  under  the  form 
of  a  legitimate  publication. 

Now  read  this : 

“The  Farmer's  Garden”  came  to  hand  all 
right,  l’lease  accept  my  thanks.  I  was 
called  on  last  week  by  one  of  the  leading 
farm  journal's  representatives,  who  wanted 
me  to  try  his  paper,  saying  It  was  the  best 
paper  printed.  I  said:  ‘My  friend,  I  differ 
with  you.  I  much  prefer  The  R.  N.-Y." 
“Why,'  said  he,  “we  have  the  highest  paid 
professional  writers  in  thte  country.”  I  said  : 
“My  friend,  that’s  ihe  secret.  I  can  get 
more  satisfaction  out  of  a  two-inch  real  ex¬ 
perience  of  one  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  readers  than 
out  of  a  two-column  scientific  opinion  ;  there 
Is  that  fellow  feeling,  as  though  you  were 
both  members  of  the  profession.”  w.  ir. 
New  York. 

It  is  appreciation  such  as  is  expressed 
in  letters  of  this  kind  that  make  us  feel 
repaid  for  any  amount  of  thought  and  en¬ 
ergy  expended  on  the  work  of  making  a 
farm  paper. 

Here  is  one  more  timely  letter: 

I  thank  you  for  sending  me  “The  Farmer’s 
Garden.”  Anyone  can  understand  that  little 
book.  It  is  so  plain  and  instructive  anyone 
ought  to  follow  it  and  be  successful  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  garden.  I  also  thank  you  for  the  book 
“Quincy  Adams  Sawyer,”  sent  for  the  one 
new  subscription.  1  have  just  finished  read¬ 
ing  it  and  found  it  a  most  interesting  story. 
New  York.  B.  C.  w. 

We  print  this  letter  to  remind  you  of 
two  things.  First,  that  the  new  book, 

“  khe  Farmer’s  Garden,’’  is  ready  to  go  to 
you  the  day  your  renewal  is  received,  and 
further,  that  those  who  receive  it  are 
pleased  with  it.  Second,  we  wish  to  re¬ 
mind  you  that  we  are  ready  to  mail  you 


postpaid  any  one  of  the  following  books, 
if  you  will  get  one  new  subscriber  and 
send  us  his  name  and  his  dollar.  These 
are  the  books: 

DAVID  HARUM. 

BLENNERHASSETT, 

QUINCY  ADAMS  SAWYER. 

THE  CHRISTIAN. 

THE  RIGHT  OF  WAY. 

LETTERS  OF  A  SELF-MADE  MER¬ 
CHANT  TO  HIS  SON. 

You  may  have  as  many  of  these  books 
as  you  send  new  subscriptions.  The  books 
are  all  favorite  works  of  popular  authors, 
bound  in  cloth,  and  retail  at  $1.50.  To 
help  you  get  the  new  subscription  “The 
Farmer’s  Garden”  will  also  be  sent  the 
subscriber.  We  are  sending  hundreds  of 
these  books  every  day  in  return  for  this 
work.  Don’t  you  want  one  or  more  of 
them  ? 


BLACK  ORPINGTON  POULTRY . 

It  is  Christmas  Day  and  snowing.  We 
have  about  50  hens.  The  man  brought  in 
14  eggs  today,  15  last  night,  and  11,  12 
or  13  every  day  for  the  past  nine  or  ten 
days.  Our  breeds  are  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Light 
Brahmas  and  Black  Orpingtons,  each  the 
finest  of  its  breed,  and  a  few  common 
hens.  Last  Winter  Durbin  Horne  had 
the  biggest  black  chickens  at  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  show  that  I  ever  saw ;  they  were 
Orpingtons.  So  I  got  a  setting  of  eggs, 
and  last  May  raised  some  chickens ;  we 
now  have  six  pullets  and  three  roosters. 
They  have  outgrown  Brahmas  or  any 
other  breed  I  ever  had,  and  are  now  im¬ 
mense  birds,  blocky  and  handsome.  The 
pullets  began  laying  a  month  ago,  and 
have  been  laying  continually  ever  since; 

they  lay  a  third  more  eggs  than  any  of  the 
other  breeds,  and  their  eggs  are  dark  col¬ 
ored  and  extra  large.  But  how  long  they 
may  continue  to  lay  I  do  not  know,  as  this 
is  my  first  experience  with  them.  I  see  a 
good  deal  about  Buff  Orpingtons,  but 
nothing  about  the  black  variety. 

Our  hens  have  warm,  cosy,  sheltered, 
sunny  quarters,  but  no  fire  heat.  The 
scratching  and  dusting  houses  adjoin  the 
regular  henhouse,  and  the  hens  can  go 
from  the  latter  into  the  two  others  without 
having  to  go  outside.  The  two  latter  are 
faced  with  upright  hotbed  sash,  and  don’t 
the  hens  love  to  bask  in  the  warm  sun¬ 
shine  inside  these  houses !  They  also 
have  free  access  outside.  They  get  all  the 
food  they  can  eat  wheat,  corn,  bran  and 
cornmeal  mixed  with  boiled  mangels,  also 
kitchen  scraps,  and  a  trough  is  always 
full  of  ground  oyster  shells.  As  we  have 
them  for  pleasure  and  home  use  only,  we 
keep  no  account  of  expense  of  mainte¬ 
nance.  I  am  merely  writing  this  to  tell 
you  what  splendid  hens  the  Black  Orping¬ 
tons  are,  and  how  pleased  we  are  with 

them.  WILL  RENOCLAF. 


gardening  made  easy.  ■ 

Nowadays  any  one  who  has  a  patch  of  ground 
for  growing  vegetables,  can  enjoy  all  the  de¬ 
lights  and  profits  of  gardening  without  the  hard 
work  that  inude  this  pursuit  drudgery  before  the 
Invention  of  PLANET  JR.  garden  tools.  These 
famous  implements,  now  knows  and  used  the 
world  over,  worked  a  revolution  In  the  methods 
of  the  farm  and  truck  gardener.  Their  use  has 
resulted  in  an  immense  saving  of  time,  labor 
and  money,  because  with  PLANET  JR.  tools 
one  man  can  easily  do  the  work  of  three  to  six 
men  in  the  old  wuy,  and  do  it  better,  too.  The 
PLANET  JR.  line  is  made  by  S.  L.  Allen  & 
Co.,  in  good  old  Philadelphia,  famed  for  its 
many  substantial  and  reliable  manufacturers. 
The  PLANET  JR.  covers  a  great  variety  of 
cultivating  and  seeding  tools, —  Plain  and  Com¬ 
bined  Seeders,  Wheel  Iloes,  Hand  Cultivators, 
Horse  Harrows,  Riding  Cultivators  (one  and 


One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  PLANET  JR. 
family  Is  the  No.  23  Combined  Hill  and  Drill 
Seeder  and  Double  Wheel  Hoe  Cultivator  and 
Plow.  This  Is  a  time  and  labor  saving  tool 
without  an  equal.  Here  is  what  it  will  do:  It 
drops  in  hills  or  sows  in  drills  all  garden  seeds 
with  the  greatest  regularity,  in  a  narrow  line, 
to  the  exact  depth  required.  Plants  in  contin¬ 
uous  rows  or  hills;  marks  the  next  row;  loosens 
soil;  kills  weeds;  cultivates  all  depths;  furrows; 
ridges,  etc.  Works  between  or  outside  rows  to 
or  from  plants.  Extremely  light  running; 
changes  made  almost  Instantly.  This  tool  will 
enable  you  to  save  seed,  time  and  labor,  and 
will  make  you  larger  and  more  uniform  crops. 

If  you  are  Interested  in  gardening,  be  sure 
to  write  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  BoxnMV  ,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  for  their  splendid  new  1906  catalogue, 
which  Is  full  of  beautiful  half-tone  cuts  of  char¬ 
acteristic  scenes  in  farm  and  garden  life.  This 
valuable  and  Interesting  book  will  be  sent  you 
free  for  the  asking. 


\>  hex  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
Ii.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.''  See  guarantee. 


GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  Ill.  67 

Please  send  me  the  1906  Victor  Book  FREE. 


Name. 


They  Get 
Very  Busy 

because  they  can’t  help  it.  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a  makes  hens  lay.  They  have  to  lay. 
The  fowl  gets  more  nourishment  from  the 
food  taken,  and  the  egg-laying  organs  develop 
new  egg  clusters.  It  is  upon  the  organs  of  di¬ 
gestion  ttiat  egg-making  depends.  Pan-a-ce-a 
contains  tonics  that  increase  the  digestion ;  it 
also  contains  iron  for  the  blood  and  nitrates 
to  expel  poisonous  material  through  theskin; 
itis  ttie  only  reasonable  way  to  produce  eggs 
without  stimulants  that  are  injurious. 

DR.  HESS 

Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 

is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,D.V.S.). 
and  besides  making  hens  lay  it  cures  cholera, 
roup,  indigestion,  etc.  Nearly  all  forms  of 
disease  are  due  to  digestive  derangement  or 
bacteria.  Pan-arCe-a  lias  a  principle  peculiar 
to  itself.  It  is  a  germicide;  it  destroys  the 
minute  germs  of  disease  known  as  bacteria. 
It  nas  the  indorsement  of  leadincr  poultry 
associations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Costs  but  a  penny  a  day  for  about  80  fowls, 
and  is  sold  on  a  written  guarantee* 

VA  lbs.  25c,  mall’ 
or  express  40c  1 
5  lbs.  60c 
12  lbs.  $1.25 
25  lb.  pail  $2.50. 

8end  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry 
Book,  free. 

DR.  HESS  4.  CLARK,  * 
Ashland,  Ohio.  ^ 
Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice. 


IMPROVED  INCUBATORS  FOR  1906. 

Money-saving  Improvements  embodied  only  In 
the  new  and  patented,  1906-pattern  Genuine  Stand¬ 
ard  Cyphers  Incubators  are,  a  regulator  that 
gives  absolutely  perfect  control  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  and  an  Improved  system  of  ventilation  that 
conserves  the  natural  moisture  of  the  egg,  gives 
a  larger  supply  of  fresh  air  and  oxygen  and 
Insures  more  vigorous  chicks,  at  the  same  time 
reducing  the  amount  of  oil  required;  while  a 
dozen  little  conveniences  aid  In  reducing  the  op¬ 
erator’s  work  and  bother.  Everyone  who  raises 
poultry  and  everyone  who  would  like  to  raise 
poultry  but  who  has  thought  It  “too  much  both¬ 
er,”  should  Investigate  this  improved  incubator. 
It  will  be  a  revelation  to  you.  The  big  Cyphers 
Company’s  Catalogue  and  Poultry  Guide  (228 
pages  8x11),  cataloging  Incubators,  brooders  and 
70  other  good  poultry  supplies  which  they  make, 
will  bo  sent  you  Free  if  you  mention  this  paper 
and  give  names  and  addresses  of  two  neighbors 
Interested  in  poultry  for  profit.  Address  nearest 
office. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Company — Buffalo,  Boston, 
Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City  or  San  Francisco. 


Except  la 
Canada 
and  extreme 
West  and  South. 


POULTRY 

^POULTRY  LINE-Fencin 


We  keep  ev-J 

_ J  ery thing  in  the  J 

,  _ _ l — Fencing,  Feed,  I  ncu- ) 

jbators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything- 
) it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you) 
(our  Illustrated  Catalogue — it’s  free  for  the  J 
(asking — it's  worth  having. 

(Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., < 

I  Dep  H.  Ci .  26  <fe  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  < 

QOOOOQOQQQCQQQCOQQQOQQQQC< 


Postoffice 


Route  No . State. 


The  above  coupon  will  bring  you  without  c 
charge  a  book  you  ought  to  have  if  you  are! 
thinking  of  getting  an  incubator  or  brooder.L 
You  owo  it  to  your  pocket  to  get  the  infor-1 
mation  we  offer  you  free  for  the  asking,  before! 
youwaste  money  and  time  experimenting  withL 
‘  a  cheap  incubator.  We  have  been  in  business! 
,  nearly  40  years.  The  machines  we  sendout  nrel 
knot  experiments.  There’s  a  big  difference  ini 
.results  between  the  Victor  kind  and  the  I 
J  cheap  kind.  A  big  difference  in  the  profit  you  I 
will  make  from  a  90  per  cent  hatch  and  a  50 
per  cent  one,  with  the  same  investment  for  | 
the  purchase  of  eggs  and  oil,  and  the  same 
,  amount  of  worry  and  time.  . 
Let  ns  tell  you,  without  1 
,  cost  to  you,  now  to  mako  1 
j90porcenthateheB  almostl 
jan  absolute  certainty,  f 
'Clip  out  above  coupon  or| 
fuse  a  postal  and  send  to¬ 
day  before  you  forgot. 

’  Geo.  Ertel  Co. 
- ^Quincy.  HI! 


Investigate 

the 


Write  for  a  copy  of  my  book 
which  describes  the  profit¬ 
able  combinations  of  Lgg, 
Broiler,  and  Roaster  Farms. 

It  gives  the  prjeos  paid  for  eggs  and  poultry 
week  by  week  for  the  past  three  years,  ft 
tells  how  and  when  a  natch  taken  off  each 
week  in  the  year  could  be  most  profitably 
marketed.  It  shows  how  you  can  make  *2.00  on 
a  large  winter  roaster.  It  tells  what  profits 
can  be  made  witn  each  of  the  popular  breeds, 
and  the  costs  of  production. 

h®'Pe^,tfl,OU8an(1a,  to  TnaIce  money  with 
poultry.  My  Model  Incubators  and  Brooders 
,used  on  the  money-making  farms.  It  is  my 
foach  those  who  use  them  to  do  so 
PI!2"*'a5hr‘  Whether  your  needs  are  small  or 
large,  I  will  furnish,  without  charge,  estl- 
mates  and  plans  for  a  complete  equipment 
that  will  insure  success  without  your  spend¬ 
ing  a  dollar  uselessly.  v 

Send  for  my  oomplete  literature. 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS 

3943  Henry  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  Natural 
Incubator 

is  the  incubator  of  right  air  con¬ 
ditions — Natural  because  it  most 
nearly  approaches  Nature’s  way.  No  poison¬ 
ous  gases  to  stifle  chicks.  Walls  of  hard  glazed 
compressed  paper  board,  (such  as  is  used  for 
car-wheels)  making  the  lightest,  strongest,  most 
durable  incubator  in  the  world.  Walls  CAN¬ 
NOT  WARP,  CRACK  NOR  SPLIT,  as  all  oth¬ 
ers  </o.  Compound  heater ;  perfect  regulator; 
no  supplied  moisture  required. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

to  all  points  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Don’t  buy 
an  incubator  until  you  get  out  Free  Catalog. 

Perpetual  Hen  Co.,  Manufao-  Incubators  &  Brooders. 
21  EacherSt.,  turersof  Trenton,  N.J. 


GLOBE  INCUBATORS. 

Hatch  chickens  No  experience  necessary 
Our  largo  now  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  In¬ 
cubators  and  Brooders  and  Poultry  Infor¬ 
mation  mailed  free.  Write  to-day.  Address 

C.C.  SHOEMAKER 

Box  650  Freeport,  Ills. 


Darling’s  Beef  Meal 

is  a  protein  feed— what  the  hens  must  have  to  make  eggs  come.  Our  special  concentrated  food 
for  just  that  purpose.  It  goes  to  make  up  the  egg.  That’s  why  hens  are  such  great  worm  and 
bug  catchers.  In  winter  you  must 

FEED  THEM  PROTEIN. 

Our  Beef  Meal  and  Beef  Scraps  run  high  in  protein  and  low  in  fat.  We  also  handle  and  manu¬ 
facture  a  full  line  of  Poultry  Foods  and  Supplies.  Among  them  are  Laying  Food  92.00.  Chick 
Feed  $2.50,  Scratching  Food  $2.00.  Forcing  Food  $2.00,  Oyster  Shells  60c,  Mica  Crystal  Grit  65c. 
F.  O.  B.  Chicago  or  New  York,  cash  with  order.  You  need  our  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue.  Also 
our  pamphlet.  “Fill  the  Egg  Basket.”  Both  free. 

DARLING  &  COMPANY,  Box  63  ,  Union  Stock  Yards.  Chicago. 


Box  63 ,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y, 


Money  Back  if  Not  the  Best 

LET  US  SHIP  YOU  A  “SURE  HATCH”  TO  TRY  at  our  expense  for  freight, with 
the  positive  agreement  on  our  part  that  if  it  doesn’t  pay  its  cost  with 
one  hatch  you  can  send  it  back  at  our  expense  and  get  your  money 
—with  the  positive  agreement  that  it  must  out-hatch 
any  other  make  of  Incubator,  or  your  money  back. 

How  long  could  we  stay  in  business  if  “Sure 
Hatches,”  sold  on  these  liberal  terms,  and  with  a 
five-year  guarantee,  failed  to  work  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  purchaser?  Well,  in  eight  years  we 
have  sold  nearly  80,000  machines  on  these  terms, 
and  we  are  still  at  it. 

There’s  Money  in  the  Poultry  Business 

If  you  use  the  Sure  Hatch  Incubator  and  follow  the 
plain,  practical  directions  of  the  Sure  Hatch  Poultry  Manual.  — — 

The  prices  of  Sure  Hatch  Incubators  are  S7.50  and  up,  depending1  on  the  size  and 
where  you  live.  We  pay  all  freight  to  your  railroad  station.  And  we  pay  the 
freight  back  if  after  6  weeks,  6  months  or  6  years  trial  it  fails  to  do  the  work.  No 
other  Incubator  Company  in  the  world  dares  to  make  such  a  long-time  guarantee. 

Drop  us  a  line  today  and  get  the  Free  Catalogue  and  Poultry  Manual.  Just  a 
postal  card  will  bring  it  by  return  mail.  Address  either  office. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box  441,  Clay  Center,  Neb. _  Dept.  14,  Indianapoll*,  Ind. 
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HUMOROUS 


Although  It  caused  within  his  house 
A  very  serious  schism, 
lie  still  insisted  flannel  cakes 
Were  good  for  rheumatism. 

— New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 

Milton  :  “Gibson  doesn’t  seem  to  be  j 
getting  rich  at  poultry  raising.”  Bilton : 
“No;  but  he  says  his  hens  have  taken  to 
eating  their  own  eggs,  and  he  has  hopes 
that  they’ll  become  self-supporting.” — The 
New  Yorker. 

“Yes,”  said  the  condescending  youth, 
“I  am  taking  fencing  lessons.”  “Good,” 
answered  Farmer  Corntossel,  “I  alius  said 
you  was  goin’  to  turn  in  an’  do  somethin’ 
useful.  What’s  your  specialty  goin'  to  be 
— rail,  stone,  or  barbed  wire?” — Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 

“I  hear  your  son  has  given  up  scien-  1 
tific  farming.  “Yes.”  “What  was  the 
trouble?”  “I  believe  he  found  that  in  or-  j 
der  to  be  successful  the  scientific  farmer 
would  have  to  work  just  the  same  as  if 
he  were  doing  it  the  other  way.” — Chi¬ 
cago  Record-Herald. 


DeLOACH  PATENT 


Avoid  imitators  and  infringers  and  buy  the  Genuine.  Saw 
Mills.  4  H.  P.  and  up.  Shingle,  Planing,  Lath  and  Oora 
>  Mills;  four  Stroke  Hay  Presses.  Water  Wheels.  f 
i  Catalog  free.  WTe  pay  the  freight.  I 

*  DeLOACH  MILL  M’F’G.  CO.,  Box  30g.  Atlanta,  Go.  C 


and 


and 


Planet  Jr. 

/or  Easy  Gardening. 

Five  Hundr  5ouse.nd  Users  all  over  the  world  proclaim  the  Planet  Jr.  farm 
r  garden  tools  v‘  rM'ed  for  dependable  service.  and  true _  economy  of  time,  labor  , 

r  money  There’S  a°‘Planet  Jr."  for  every  need.  The  line  includes  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes. 
’Horse  Hoes,  Harrows,  Riding  Cultivators  (one  or  two  row),  Beet  and  Orchard  Cultivators, 
etc. — 45  tools  in  all. 

Pla.net  Jr.  Seeders  are  without  a  rival.  They  sow  all  garden  seeds  accurately  any  depth  or 
thickness  desired,  in  either  drills  or  hills;  open  furrows,  drop  and  covet,  roll  and  mark  the 
next  row,  all  at  one  operation.  A  regular  stand  of  plants  insured  and  no  wasted  seed. 

Planet  Jr.  No.  12  Double  Wheel  Hoe  is  a  marvel  of  usefulness.  It  enables  you  to 
hoe  every  day  two  acres  of  onions  or  any  similar  crop  and  do  it  faster  and  better 
than  three  men  with  hand  hoes.  Kills  all  weeds  and  leaves  the  soil  in  splen¬ 
did  condition.  Farmers  as  well  as  gardeners  need  our  1906  book,  which 
fully  illustrates  the  machines  at  work  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mailed  Free. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co., 

Boi  1107V.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


No.  12  ^ 

Double  Wheel 


Hoc 


No.  | 
Hill  *n& 
Drill 


“It  is  a  fact,  my  friend,”  said  the  man 
who  was  fond  of  moralizing,  “that  we  can 
really  accomplish  nothing  until  the  crook¬ 
ed  lias  beep  made  straight - ”  “Of 

course,  when  you  make  that  statement,” 
interrupted  the  bibulous  person,  “you  ex¬ 
cept  corkscrews?” — Philadelphia  Press. 

Mr.  Easterner:  “This  place  must  be 
pretty  well  civilized  by  now.”  Apache 
Abe :  “Wa-al,  stranger,  I  should  smile ! 
Why,  we  only  had  six  killed  last  week !” 
Mr.  Easterner:  “What!  Six  killed? 
And  you  call  that  being  civilized  ?”  Apache 
Abe:  “Sure,  stranger.  They  was  killed 
in  a  civilized  way — by  Squire  Perkins’s 
new  automobile.” — Judge. 

The  handle  of  the  umbrella  in  question 


KEEP  AHEAD  OF  THE  WEEDS 

Poor  crop  weather  seems  to  be  the  best  kind  of  weather  for 
weeds.  The  user  of  Iron  Age  Implements  has  the  advantage 
In  any  kind  of  weather  because  he  can  get  over  his  crop 
ofteuer,  cultivate  it  better  and  kill  the  most  weeds  with  the 
least  amount  of  labor.  Two  of  the  famous 

IRON  ACE 

IMPLEMENTS 

are  shown.  They  are  weed  killers,  crop  makers  and  labor  savers.  The  No.  1 
Wheel  Hoe  with  its  attachments  enables  one  man  to  accomplish  more  ana 
better  work  than  three  men  by  any  other  method.  The  No. 80  Killing 
Cultivator  is  wonderful  for  its  adaptability  to 
"varying  work  and  conditions.  Send  for  the  New  Iron 
Age  Book  which  describes  the  full  line  of  Iron  Age  Seed¬ 
ers,  Wheel  Hoes.  Cultivators,  Horse  Hoes,  Fertilizer  Dis¬ 
tributors.  and  a  full  line  of  Potato  Machinery  consisting  of 
Planters,  Sprayers,  Cultivators,  Diggers.  Free  on  application 

BATEMAN  MFG.  C0.#  Box  102,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Bind 
on  the 
Track, 

Can’t  jump 
off,  don’t  break 
the  fork  pulley, 
trips  easily— Bright 
marks  of  the 

Louden  HayCarrier 

A  complete  line  and  the  only  one  that  can  be 
depended  on  for  perfect  working.  We  make 
a  specialty  of  all  hay  tools,  as  Carriers, Steel 
Tracks,  Switches.  Pulleys,  Hay  Rack  Fix¬ 
tures,  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers.  Our  patent 
Flexible  Barn  Door  Hanger  is  the  best  in  the 
world.  Save  money  by  sending  for  our  complete 
catalog  of  the  above  and  other  hardware  special¬ 
ties.  It  describes  farm  appliances  that  are  adapted 
and  that  work.  Mailed  free  forthe  asking. 


GAIN  ACRES 

by  clearing  that  stumpy  piece 
of  land.  THE  nfci.C’llLES 
J  Stump  Puller  pulls  any  stump. 
__  _  _  _  -Saves  time,  labor  and  mone*  , 

Catalog  FREE.  Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  PS  Centerville, la. 


LOW 

PRICE 

MILL 


Why  pay 
double?  No  mill 
madedoes  faster 
or  better  grind¬ 
ing  than  the 

NEW 

HOLLAND 


You  be  the  judge.  Try  it  free.  Grinds  ear 
corn  and  all  grain  fine  or  coarse  as  wanted. 
Our  fast  cutting  Wood  Saw  is  the  best  made 
Write  /or  fret  Catalogs. 

New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  Box  H5  New  Holland,  Pa. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA,  ILL 


was  the  head  and  neck  of  a  dog,  carved 
in  wood,  and  the  baby  belonging  to  the 
woman  in  the  next  seat  was  trying  to  bite 
the  dog’s  head  off.  “Pardon  me,  mad¬ 
am,”  said  the  professor,  leaning  forward, 
“but  do  you  know  why  the  dog  takes  that 
treatment  so  quietly?”  “No,  sir,  I  do 
not.”  “Because,  madam,  when  that  dog 


THIS 

COLUMBUS 

Gas  and  GasoUne 
Engines. 

Simple,  effective, 
easily  started  and 
adjusted. 

Columbus  Machine  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Send  for  Catalogue 
No.  62. 


was  made  the  bark  was  taken  off.”  She 
stared  at  him  in  indignant  surprise,  but 
the  professor,  serene  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  had  shed  some  more  useful  in¬ 
formation,  continued  to  beam  genially  on 
the  baby  and  to  puff  at  his  unlighted 
cigar. — Chicago  Tribune. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  an. 
"a  square  deal."  See  guarantee. 

PALMER 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

3  and  5  H.  P.  Upright. 

1  3  to  25  H.  P.  Horizontal. 

WOOD  SAWING  OUTFIT 

Send  for  Catalog. 

PALMER  BROS.,  Box  R,  COS  COB,  CONN. 


Cheapest  Power  on  Earth. 

Less  parts  and  less  wear  than  any  other  engine 
"  |  made.  Any  one  can  run  a  Smith 

'  Catollne  Engine  —  They  are 
furnished  complete  Including 
water  and  gasoline  tanks,  bat¬ 
teries  andare  ready  to  run  when 
uncrated.  Every  engine  la 
■  guaranteed  abaolutely  per¬ 
fect.  Has  our  new  aolld 
cylinder  head. 
•  “ho  gaskets  to 
blow  out" 
Snap  epark  Ig¬ 
niter.  Perfect 
governor  & 

X  X  generator. 

Forged 

f  \L  steel 

"  *  ■»  crank 

Is  haft  , 

j phosphor 
bronit 

^  t-bUBh- 

“l  n  gs. 
Simp. 

_  . _ _  lest  en¬ 

gine  ever  produced.  Fewer  Paris,  Highest  Efficiency, 
Createat  Economy,  Lowest  Price.  Easiest  engine  on 
earth  to  start.  CUT  THIS  AD  OUT  and  send  it  to  us 
and  we  will  mall  yon  catalog  free.  It  gives  more  Infor¬ 
mation  on  gasoline  engines  than  was  ever  printed  before. 

Smith  Manufacturing  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  7552  1 — 162  Harrison  St..  Chicago.  III. 


100  Gallons 
30  Fast 
I  Gant 


Name 

Towa 


F  airbanks-Morse 
Domestic  Water  Supply 

Provides  all  the  conveniences  of  city  water 
works  at  moderate  cost 

Gas,  Gasoline  or  Kerosene  Engines  for  all  purposes 
from  2  li.  p.  up. 

Cut  out  complete  advertisement  and  send  to 

Fa-irba-irks,  Morse  Co. 

Monroe  St.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  W  598 
Gasoline  Engines. 

I  may  want . h.  p.  to. 

_ Street  No. 

_ State- 


la 


ABENAQUE” 


COMBINATION  CIRCULAR  AND  DRAG 
SAW  OUTFIT  WITH  5  H.  P.  ENGINE. 


Everything 
on  one  set 
of  trucks. 
Simple, 
Strong, 
Easy  to 
Operate. 

GASOLINE 

ENGINES 

and 

SAW  RIGS 


ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS.  Westminster  Sta.,  Vt. 


ELLWOOD 

FENCE 

We  guarantee  Ellwood  Fence  be¬ 
cause  we  know  how  it  is  made.  All  the 
resources  of  the  greatest  steel  and  wire 
mills  in  the  world  are  brought  to  bear  in 
getting  as  near  perfection  as  it  is  possible. 
We  mine  the  ore  from  our  own  mines, 

make  it  into  steel  - 
in  our  own  mills, 
draw  it  into  wire 
and  weave  it 
into  the  fence — 
all  under  our 
own  eyes  from 
the  ground  until 
it  is  ready  to 
staple  to  the 
posts.  The  best 
known  processes 
are  employed. 
Dealers  in  every 
place. 

Get  Catalogue. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  DENVER  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Write  for  Free  Cat.  O. 


A  FARMER  FROM  TOWN. 

MR.  JOHNSON’S  ONE-HORSE  FARMING. 

A  Cure  for  “  Oslerism.” 

Part  I. 

There  are  many  persons  living  in  the  cities,  getting 
along  in  years  who,  as  Dr.  Osier  says,  are  losing  their 
usefulness  at  40,  and  at  60  should  be  chloroformed.  These 
persons,  mostly  mechanics  and  small  dealers,  have  been 
or  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  combination 
of  corporations  or  trusts.  A  number  of  these  men  are 
desirous  of  getting  on  small  farms,  where  they  can  be 
independent  of  anyone.  As  I  have  been  there,  I  thought 
that  my  experience  in  the  matter  would  be  of  benefit  to 
many.  I  had  worked  at  the  jewelry  business  for  35 
years,  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  receiving  good  wages  most  of 
the  time.  My  health  was  poor;  I  had  frequent  sick 
headaches,  caused  by  confinement  in  the  factory  and  not 
getting  sufficient  ex¬ 
ercise.  Having  a  de¬ 
sire  for  country  life, 
and  thinking  it  would 
improve  my  health,  I 
purchased  a  small 
farm  of  18  acres  for 
$2,300,  giving  quite  a 
mortgage  on  it.  I 
moved  on  it  and  soon 
found  I  had  run  up 
against  a  snag.  The 
person  who  owned  it 
previously  had  other 
land  to  work,  and  did 
not  work  this,  as  it 
was  considered  too 
1  o  w  a  n  d  w  e  t.  My 
farm  was  lower  than 
the  farms  on  three 
sides  of  me.  It  was 
perfectly  flat,  full  of 
wet  holes,  overrun 
with  briars,  weeds, 
five-fingers  and  tree 
stumps.  I  was  told 
by  neighboring  farm¬ 
ers  to  get  it  seeded 
down  to  grass.  As  I 
could  raise  no  Win¬ 
ter  grain,  I  might 
pick  out  two  or  three 
acres  for  potatoes  and 
garden  truck.  The 
first  season  proved  to 
be  a  wet  one.  Along 
in  May  I  hired  a  man 

to  plow  a  few  acres.  The  water  followed  him  in  the 
furrow;  it  was  on  in  June  before  the  land  was  dry 
enough ;  too  late  for  corn,  so  I  sowed  the  whole  piece 
to  buckwheat,  of  which  I  had  a  fair  crop.  1  he  house 
was  old  and  out  of  repair ;  the  only  other  building  on 
the  place  was  an  old  barrack  boarded  up  for  a  barn. 
The  reason  I  purchased  such  a  place  was  that  at  the 

time  it  was  the  only  one  available  to  be  close  to  my 

wife’s  relatives,  who  had  farms  in  the  vicinity;  she  was 
born  close  by. 

I  was  discouraged  the  first  year  or  two,  but  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  By  the  time 
I  got  up  proper  buildings,  farm  tools,  wagons,  horse  and 
cows,  etc.,  I  ran  up  my  debt  to  nearly  $3,000.  As  the 
farm  was  so  unproductive  I  continued  to  work  at  my 
trade  for  several  years,  going  to  town  Monday  morning 
and  returning  Saturday  evening.  I  hired  a  man  to  run 

the  farm,  and  it  actually  took  all  my  wages  and  what  I 

sold  off  the  place  to  run  it.  I  was  getting  $25  a  week, 
but  during  those  few  years  I  was  getting  the  farm  up 
in  good  condition.  The  farm  being  flat,  I  dug  a  ditch 
through  the  center  lengthwise  and  across.  T  then  plowed 


the  ground  in  20-pace  lands,  plowing  towards  the  center, 
and  always  one  way,  never  cross-plowing.  It  would 
raise  the  center  of  the  land  nearly  two  feet  higher  than 
the  open  furrow  between  the  lands,  so  when  it  rained 
it  would  run  off  to  the  furrow  and  pass  to  the  ditch.  I 
always  planted  in  rows ;  by  that  means  I  got  rid  of  all 
the  wet  holes.  The  ground  being  low,  I  was  not  trou¬ 
bled  much  with  the  drought.  Making  good  wages  at 
my  trade,  I  was  afraid  to  give  it  up,  thinking  if  I  was 
deprived  of  the  income  I  would  make  a  poor  showing 
from  my  farm  only 

With  a  debt  of  nearly  $3,000  hanging  on  me,  I  was 
unable  to  pay  any  of  it  off  so  long  as  I  worked  at  my 
trade  and  ran  the  farm  by  proxy.  My  family  and  I 
got  tired  of  living  the  way  I  did,  being  home  only  Sun¬ 
days,  and  an  odd  day  off  once  in  a  while.  Having  been 
reduced  in  wages  when  business  was  dull,  when  it  re¬ 
vived  I  asked  for  a  raise.  The  boss  refused,  saying  I 


STACK  OF  ALFALFA  HAY  IN  OREGON,  CONTAINING  400  TONS.  Fig.  26. 


business  I  find  to  be  always  a  profitable  crop.  The  price  * 
of  eggs  and  chickens  rules  higher  now  than  a  few  years 
ago.  A  person  now,  from  good  management  and  ample 
room,  should  clear  over  all  expenses  from  300  hens 
about  $400  to  $500.  It  is  the  pleasantest  business  of  the 
whole  farm  work.  A  person  in  poor  health  could  easily 
attend  to  it,  and  it  would  be  beneficial  to  him.  There 
is  always  a  good  demand  for  strictly  fresh  eggs,  but  to 
obtain  the  best  results  a  man  should  be  near  a  retail 
market,  where  he  can  retail  them  to  families,  but  I  would 
advise  new  beginners  to  “go  slow”  in  starting.  There 
has  been  many  a  failure  caused  by  persons  starting  in 
heavily  without  experience.  Three  years  ago  a  man 
who  had  lost  his  usefulness  on  account  of  age,  and  was 
discharged  from  the  railroad,  purchased  next  to  me  two 
acres  of  land ;  put  up  a  small  house,  expended  a  few 
hundred  dollars  in  chicken  houses  and  fences,  bought 
100  Leghorn  hens  at  $1  each,  and  started  in  to  make  a 

living  on  hens  alone. 
He  thought  he  under¬ 
stood  the  business 
thoroughly,  and  asked 
no  advice.  He  got  but 
few  eggs,  had  no  luck 
in  hatching  and  rais¬ 
ing  young  chicks,  and 
did  not  realize  enough 
to  pay  for  his  feed. 
After  one  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  he  gave  it  up 
and  left. 

To  succeed  start  in, 
the  first  year,  with  25 
or  30  purebred  fowls, 
raise  about  50  young, 
making  75  for  the 
next  year,  which  is 
plenty  to  gain  experi¬ 
ence.  There  is  great 
loss  in  raising  young  . 
chicks  after  hatching. 
If  brooded  under  hens 
you  have  to  encounter 
the  wet  weather,  rats, 
cats  and  lice,  often 
destroying  the  whole 
flock.  I  have  a  good 
incubator,  but  prefer 
to  hatch  under  hens, 
take  the  chicks  away 
from  the  hen  soon  as 
hatched,  and  raise 
them  in  brooders.  No 
animal  or  wet  weather 
get  at  them.  I 


was  getting  old,  and  losing  my  usefulness.  I  was  then 
49  years  old,  which  was  several  years  older  than  when 
Dr.  Osier  says  a  man  loses  his  usefulness  Knowing 
myself  I  could  turn  out  as  much  work  as  I  ever  could, 

I  then  and  there  determined  to  give  up  the  jewelry  trade 
and  devote  my  whole  attention  to  my  farm,  if  I  could 
no  more  than  make  a  living.  I  dearly  loved  a  country 
life;  that  very  thing  I  considered  was  the  great  stimulant 
to  my  success. 

On  the  first  of  April,  1882,  I  gave  up  my  trade  to  de¬ 
vote  all  my  attention  to  the  farm.  I  bought  manure  by 
the  carload  from  New  York  and  Newark;  went  into 
raising  strawberries,  potatoes,  cabbage,  chickens  and 
eggs.  I  had  set  out  a  few  years  previous  over  100  pear 
trees,  about  20  apple,  a  few  peach,  plum,  cherry  and 
quince  trees.  The  first  year  I  more  than  paid  all  my 
expenses.  In  eight  years  I  wiped  out  my  entire  debt, 
besides  expending  over  $2,500  in  buildings  and  a  large 
windmill  plant.  For  10  years  my  average  sales  were 
over  $3,000  a  year,  one  year  $4,000.  That  year,  from 
four  acres  of  strawberries,  I  sold  $2,600  worth,  and 
nearly  $1,000  worth  of  eggs  and  chickens.  The  chicken 


have  enclosed  wire  runs.  Be  very  careful  in  feeding; 
that  alone  kills  off  many.  Don’t  feed  soft  raw  meal 
for  the  first  two  weeks;  feed  crushed  wheat,  pinhead 
oatmeal  and  millet  seed.  Cut  up  fine  with  a  knife  some 
fresh  grass.  After  two  weeks  mix  in  fine  cracked  corn 
and  a  little  fine  cracked  charcoal.  Be  sure  to  give  plenty 
of  fine  gravel  for  grit.  Always  look  at  the  chicks  for 
lice;  they  breed  very  rapidly,  and  if  not  taken  in  time 
will  soon  kill  the  birds.  If  raised  in  brooders  the 
chicks  have  no  body  lice,  only  the  big  grey  head  louse, 
which  you  have  to  look  sharp  to  see.  To  kill  these 
pests  melt  some  lard,  put  in  a  few  drops  of  kerosene 
and  grease  on  top  of  head.  Don’t  grease  around  the 
throat  or  on  body;  it  will  surely  blister  and  perhaps 
kill  the  chicks/  I  have  lost  many  that  way.  Dust  the 
throat  and  body  with  sulphur  and  insect  powder  mixed. 
Be  sure  to  keep  their  coops  and  runs  clean.  Get  some 
good  poultry  books  and  magazines,  and  use  good  judg¬ 
ment.  There  is  much  to  be  learned  in  the  chicken  busi¬ 
ness  ;  you  can  never  know  it  all.  I  have  been  at  it  over 
30  years,  and  am  still  learning.  If  properly  conducted 
it  pays  well.  Save  all  the  droppings,  and  by  mixing 
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it  with  potash,  dissolved  hone  black  and  land  plaster, 
you  get  a  fertilizer  equal  to  what  you  buy. 

I  prefer  the  Leghorn  and  Minorca  breeds,  which 
are  good  layers  of  a  large  white  egg,  and  bring  the 
highest  price  in  the  Taterson  and  New  York  market. 
The  large  heavy  breeds  lay  well  the  first  year;  after 
that  they  want  to  sit  all  the  le,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
break  them  up.  The  Leghorn  pays  well  until  three  or 
four  years  old.  All  the  old  hens  and  surplus  roosters 
sell  better  alive.  The  Jews  will  only  buy  them  alive 
and  they  are  great  consumers  of  poultry. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  Alfred  Johnson. 


A  BIG  STACK  OF  ALFALFA. 

1  We  have  at  various  times  told  what  Alfalfa  is,  and 
what  it  will  do  for  a  farmer.  Pictures  of  the  crop  grow¬ 
ing  do  not  give  a  fair  idea  of  it,  as  we  know  in  our 
own  case.  One  must  see  the  plant  in  the  field  to  realize 
just  what  it  means.  The  most  effective  sight  it  presents 
is  in  a  drought  where  grass  is  burned  up  and  clover 
wilted.  You  will  then  find  the  Alfalfa  fresh  and  grow¬ 
ing.  Since  we  cannot  give  readers  a  good  idea  of  the 
growing  crop  through  a  picture,  we  show  at  Fig.  2G,  first 
page,  a  big  stack  of  Alfalfa  hay.  This  stack  was  located 
in  Malheur  Co.,  Oregon.  It  is  403x30x20  feet,  and  con¬ 
tains  over  400  tons  of  hay.  It  holds  the  first  and  second 
cuttings  from  64  acres.  The  third  crop  was  still  uncut, 
and  was  estimated  at  150  tons.  This  great  stack  of  hay 
was  cut,  cured,  raked  and  stacked  with  very  little  hand 
work.  Think  what  it  would  mean  to  have  such  a  mass 
of  feed  on  an  eastern  dairy  or  stock  farm.  Ton  for  ton, 
well  cured  Alfalfa  hay  is  equal  by  analysis  to  a  fair 
sample  of  wheat  bran.  An  eastern  farmer  would  surely 
be  obliged  to  tear  down  his  barns  and  build  greater  if  he 
could  produce  such  hay  crops.  Is  it  possible  for  him  to 
do  so?  There  are  farmers  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  in 
other  similar  localities  where  the  soil  is  right,  doing 
nearly  as  well  on  a  smaller  acreage.  Surely  the  sight  of 
that  big  stack  ought  to  stimulate  a  man  to  do  his  best  to 
make  Alfalfa  grow  in  his  soil. 

COST  OF  GROWING  TOMATO  PLANTS. 

If  the  plants  are  to  be  transplanted  they  must  be 
sown  earlier,  and  that  necessitates  artificial  heat  of  some 
kind,  also  glass.  It  also  means  other  beds  for  trans¬ 
planting,  and  more  space  as  well  as  extra  labor,  both 
in  preparing  the  beds  and  after  care.  This  of  necessity 
makes  the  price  higher.  If  they  are  wanted  fairly 
early,  but  from  the  seed  bed,  that  also  necessitates  using 

-  glass,  but  would  lessen  the  price  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  inasmuch  as  there  is  much  less  labor  expended,  an 
extra  lot  of  beds  saved  and  space  economized.  If  they 
are  wanted  late,  and  the  grower  is  so  located  that  he  can 
produce  a  satisfactory  plant  by  planting  in  the  open 
ground  without  protection,  and  plants  delivered  from 
the  seed  bed ;  then  we  have  conditions  that  bring  the 
cost  of  production  down  to  a  minimum.  Then  again, 
the  producer  must  be  conversant  with  the  exactions  of 
his  customers.  I  find  some  customers  very  critical 
indeed  as  to  what  a  plant  should  be,  and  they  have  a 
high  ideal  as  to  what  they  plant,  while  others  are  less 
exacting  The  point  is,  the  grower  must  know  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  his  customers,  and  then  cater  to  it. 

In  my  own  practice  I  grow  plants  in  all  the  ways  dis¬ 
cussed  previously,  because  I  have  a  variety  trade.  We 
have  plants  ready  for  delivery  from  May  5  till  all  sold 
out,  usually  about  July  1.  As  the^  early  tomato  is  not 

-  under  discussion  in  this  article,  I  will  eliminate  that, 
and  begin  with  medium  or  late  varieties.  The  medium 
crop  should  always  be  set  with  transplanted  plants,  the 
cost  of  which  is  according  to  distance  apart  the  plants 
stand  in  transplant  beds,  some  growers  using  more  room 
than  others.  The  late  crop,  however,  is  quite  frequently 
set  with  plants  direct  from  seed  bed.  As  to  space  re¬ 
quired,  if  they  are  to  he  transplanted  before  going  in 

_  the  field  (and  they  always  should  be)  the  room  taken 
up  will  be  according  to  width  transplanted.  The  time 
required  to  produce  a  plant  also  depends  on  whether  it 
is  sold  from  seed  bed  or  transplanted.  If  transplanted 
it  will  require  about  seven  weeks  at  a  normal  growth; 
that  is,  without  any  undue  forcing.  If  from  seed  bed 
grown  under  glass  first  three  weeks,  about  six  weeks 
will  be  ample  to.  get  them  ready  for  the  field.  If  grown 
out  of  doors  it  will  require  eight  or  more  weeks,  ac¬ 
cording  to  conditions. 

I  sow  under  glass  in  rows  four  inches  apart,  and  take 
out  every  alternate  row  when  about  2J4  or  three  inches 
high,  using  what  we  take  out  for  transplanting,  or  to 
sell  to  others  for  that  purpose.  In  this  way  I  grow 
about  2,000  plants  to  a  sash ;  sashes  3  x  0  feet.  This 
would  be  entirely  too  many,  however,  to  have  in  so 
small  a  space  where  one  is  going  to  let'  them  stand  till 
ready  to  go  to  the  field;  1.000  would  be  about  all  that 

-  could  be  expected  in  a  space  3  x  0  feet.  What  it  would 
be  worth  to  produce  these  plants  depends,  as  I  have 
said,  on  what  kind  of  a  plant  is  produced  and  when  it 
is  wanted  by  the  customer.  For  medium  varieties, 
transplanted  three  inches  apart  each  way,  we  charge  $8 
per  thousand.  Later,  and  transplanted  2  x  3,  we  charge 


$4  per  thousand.  Plants  grown  as  described  above  and 
delivered  from  the  seed  bed  after  having  every  alternate 
row  removed  for  transplanting,  sell  for  $1.25  per  thou¬ 
sand.  Where  plants  are  grown  on  contract,  and  de¬ 
livered  to  one  party  only,  he  becoming  responsible  for 
the  whole,  or  where  the  grower  can  plant  in  the  open 
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ground,  eliminating  the  cost  of  sash,  frames,  bottom 
heat  and  a  portion  of  the  labor,  this  price  can  be  ma¬ 
terially  reduced,  and  still  leave  a  profit  for  the  producer. 

_  C.  C.  HULSART. 

FIGHTING  THE  SCALE. 

We  have  at  the  present  about  14  acres  of  orchard, 
consisting  of  11  of  apples  and  three  of  peaches.  Two 
acres  of  our  apples  were  planted  probably  30  or  even  35 
years  ago.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  they  are  almost  all 
badly  infested  with  the  San  Josescale,theirbearing  would 
indicate  that  they  are  good  for  at  least  10  years  yet,  with 
proper  care.  Their  condition  is  the  same  as  that  of 
every  old  orchard  in  our  community,  due  very  largely  to 
neglect  and  the  fact  that  no  one  has  any  interest  in  the 
combat  which  must  be  waged  against  this  pest  if  we  are 
to  expect  to  continue  to  raise  fruit.  So  far  as  I  know, 
our  battle  is  the  only  one  within  a  radius  of  10  miles, 
and  this  makes  it  all  the  more  stubborn  by  reason  of  the 
possibility  of  reinoculating  even  after  we  have  exter¬ 
minated  those  which  we  now  have.  But  though  it  be 
so,  we  hope  to  “win  out”  by  eternal  vigilance  and  per¬ 
sistently  keeping  after  the  enemy.  Now,  as  to  our 
method  of  warfare.  This  old  orchard  is  one  of  those 
high-headed  old  ones  made  up  largely  of  Fallawater, 
Spy  and  Rambo,  which  have  a  natural  tendency  to  high 
heads  unless  kept  down  by  proper  pruning.  Since  this 


was  neglected  we  have  cut  out  the  most  seriously  infect¬ 
ed  branches  and  have  coated  the  bodies  all  with  a  strong 
mixture  of  lime,  salt  and  sulphur.  This,  too,  we  do  reg¬ 
ularly  in  all  our  younger  plots,  and  have  found  it  a 
spendid  companion  practice  with  our  regular  spraying. 
For  the  purpose  we  have  found  no  equipment  quite  so 
satisfactory  and  economical  as  a  large  flat-bottomed  re- 
ceptable,  such  as  a  “fish  kit”  (it  won’t  upset  readily) 
and  a  good  long  bristle  brush.  We  use  what  painters 
designate  as  an  8-0,  and  have  found  them  almost  inde¬ 
structible,  besides  being  far  more  effective  and  econom¬ 
ical  than  a  whitewash  brush.  We  have  tried  almost  all 
the  standard  combinations,  but  have  discontinued  prac¬ 


tically  all  at  the  present  time  but  one  standard,  kerosene, 
lime,  salt  and  sulphur.  So  far  as  I  know  this  combina¬ 
tion  is  not  largely  used  by  anyone  else,  but  we  have 
found  it  especially  effective.  By  its  use  we  have  not  only 
been  able  to  kill  the  young  scale  in  their  migrating  state, 
but  when  we  properly  apply  it  to  the  backs  of  the  most 
hoary  old  fellows  they  succumb  to  its  influence.  We  verv 
much  prefer  to  spray  when  the  trees  are  defoliated.  Our 
Fall  spraying  continues  as  long  as  we  can  operate  with¬ 
out  our  mixture  freezing,  and  our  Spring  orchard  work 
until  there  is  danger  of  harm  to  the  opening  buds.  At 
this  time  we  don’t  have  over  a  dozen  affected  trees 
among  our  nine  acres  of  younger  ones,  of  which  possibly 
five  or  six  acres  will  do  their  first  bearing  next  season. 
We  have  endeavored  to  prune  judiciously,  and  have  a 
batch  of  low-headed,  thrifty  young  trees  which  we  can 
easily  reach  with  any  ordinary  spraying  outfit. 

Mosgrove,  Pa.  _  w.  m.  p. 

HOW  TO  SAVE  GIRDLED  TREES. 

Usually,  when  a  tree  is  girdled,  it  is  economy  to  dig 
it  up  and  plant  another  in  its  place,  but  occasionally,  if 
a  tree  is  valuable,  it  may  pay  to  try  to  save  it.  If  so 
the  following  method  may  be  used  with  more  or  less 
success.  In  the  Spring,  when  the  tree  is  found  girdled, 
take  a  small  chisel  and  drive  it  into  the  bark  above  and 
below  the  girdled  portion  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines 
in  A,  shown  below.  Then  cut  some  healthy  twigs  from 


* 

the  top  of  the  tree  (large  twigs  of  the  preceding  year’s 
growth  are  more  desirable),  and  cut  them  a  little  longer 
than  the  distance  between  the  opposite  cut  in  the  tree, 
as  shown.  Sharpen  both  ends  and  bend  the  twig  until 
both  ends  can  be  inserted  in  the  cuts ;  then  press  them 
in  until  the  twig  is  as  nearly  straight  as  possible,  taking 
care  that  there  is  a  perfect  union  between  the  inner 
bark  of  the  twig  and  tree.  Four  or  more  should  be 
placed  around  the  tree,  according  to  its  size,  as  shown 
in  B.  After  all  the  arches  are  in  place  the  whole 
should  be  covered  with  grafting  wax.  If  the  work 
has  been  skillfully  done  the  tree  will  continue  to  grow: 
and  in  a  few  years  will  be  completely  cured  except  for 
a  slight  enlargement.  The  wound  should  be  closely 
watched  at  first,  for  it  makes  an  excellent  harbor  for 
insects.  1  his  is  only  a  kind  of  grafting,  the  principle 
being  to  unite  the  two  portions  of  the  bark  with  the 
bark  of  the  twig,  which  performs  the  necessary  func¬ 
tions  until  new  bark  is  grown.  In  grafting  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  remember  it  is  the  layer  between  the  bark  and 
the  wood,  known  as  the  cambium  layer,  which  per¬ 
forms  the  necessary  functions  of  life,  and  that  this 
portion  of  scion  and  stock  must  be  united  before  growth 
will  result.  _  w.  j.  w. 

SHEEP  IN  A  BRUSH  ORCHARD. 

Last  year  Austin  Herrick  of  Ohio  told  about  planting  trees 
in  brush  and  turning  sheep  into  the  orchard.  How  does  he 
keep  the. sheep  from  killing  the  trees? 

As  soon  as  I  cut  and  burn  off  a  piece  of  land  I  set  out 
the  trees  40  by  40  feet  alternately,  dig  holes  large  enough 
to  set  them  only.  I  then  put  about  one  bushel  of  cow 
manure  close  around  each  tree  for  mulch ;  this  manure 
will  not  heat,  and  will  not  dry  out  so  much,  and  will 
keep  the  roots  moist.  I  then  get  poultry  wire  with 
inch  mesh,  cut  in  strips  six  inches  by  three  feet,  roll  it 
around  a  broom  handle,  and  then  put  on  the  tree.  I 
trim  all  young  trees  up  to  a  straight  whip  when  set,  and 
then  form  the  head  well  up.  I  try  to  buy  my  trees 
about  two  years  in  advance,  and  set  them  in  nursery 
rows;  get  trees  four  to  five  feet,  and  then  when  I  set 
a  piece  take  them  up  with  plenty  of  dirt  on  the  roots, 
set  them  on  a  stone  boat  or  low  wagon,  and  put  them  in 
the  hole,  dirt  and  all.  They  go  right  along  this  way. 
It  seems  since  they  fumigated  trees  to  take  a  year  or  two 
to  get  them  started  right. 

I  keep  the  brush  that  grows  up  in  the  piece  cut  down, 
and  in  a  short  time,  if  kept  cut,  the  sheep  will  kill  it  all 
out,  but  you  must  keep  it  cut  down  so  they  can  browse 
it  off,  and  in  about  three  years  your  orchard  will  all  be 
in  good  pasture  with  a  good  sod.  Once  in  awhile  a 
sheep  will  get  to  gnawing  trees,  but  when  they  do  so 
you  must  take  her  right  out  and  send  her  to  the  butcher. 

I  only  took  out  one  last  year  out  of  70.  She  did  not 
gnaw,  but  would  go  straddle  of  a  young  tree  and  bend 
it  down  and  trim  the  top  up.  It  is  easy  to  catch  them. 
If  one  gnaws  the  trees  drive  the  flock  slowly  up  around 
the  tree,  and  if  not  frightened  she  will  run  up  to  the 
tree  for  a  bite  of  bark.  I  keep  salt  in  a  box  or  in  some 
kettle  or  crock  in  the  pasture  for  the  sheep  all  the  time. 
I  think  this  makes  a  difference  also. 

Ohio.  AUSTIN  HERRICK, 


1906. 
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HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH  CRIMINALS. 

The  query  by  Mr.  Cosgrove  on  page  926,  as  to  what 
lie  should  do  with  the  horse  thief,  has  been  interesting 
to  me.  As  a  reporter,  and  otherwise  connected  with 
the  courts  of  this  large  county,  I  have  seen  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  charges  against  many  criminals,  and  have 
been  interested  in  watching  their  cases.  If  Mr.  Cos¬ 
grove  is  satisfied  that  the  thief  is  sincere  in  his  promises 
to  reform,  and  he  has  not  made  similar  promises  too 
many  times,  I  should  say  by  all  means  do  not  press  the 
charge  against  him.  I  doubt  if  a  reform  school  or  a 
term  in  prison  ever  made  very  many  prisoners  reform. 
They  are  brought  in  touch  with  other  criminals  in  these 
institutions,  and  a  constant  association  with  them  for  a 
term  of  years  tends  to  lower  rather  than  to  raise  their 
moral  condition.  A  man  may  be  sent  to  a  State  prison 
for  a  term  of  years  upon  a  conviction  for  forgery,  and 
while  associated  with  other  forgers  may  learn  from 
them  how  to  commit  forgeries  requiring  greater  skill. 
He  might  also  learn  from  other  fellow-prisoners  how  to 
do  a  good  job  of  safe  blowing,  or  many  other  forms  of 
crime.  Now,  my  opinion  of  these  matters,  after  care¬ 
fully  studying  conditions  as  they  have  come  under  my 
■observation,  is  that  unless  a  man  is  really  a  dangerous 
character  and  should  be  shut  out  from  society  to  protect 
society,  or  unless  he  has  shown  that  he  must  have 
severe  punishment  as  a  deterrent,  it  is  usually  a  good 
plan  to  give  him  another  chance.  I  cannot  recall  a 
single  person  sent  to  prison  who  ever  made  a  good 
citizen  afterwards. 

Let  me  refer  to  two  cases  briefly.  A  young  man  of 
our  village  who  had  no  living  parents  was  cared  for  by 
relatives,  who  were  highly  respected.  He  committed 
many  petty  offenses,  and  people,  out  of  respect  for  the 
couple  who  were  caring  for  him,  overlooked  them.  He 
obtained  goods  in  neighboring  cities  under  false  pre¬ 
tenses,  and  committed  forgeries.  In  one  city  he  com¬ 
mitted  forgery,  and  a  business  man  from  his  home  town 
went  to  that  city  and  was  instrumental  in  securing  his 
release.  Soon  thereafter  that  same  young  man  stole 
nearly  $r>0  from  the  safe  of  his  benefactor.  He  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  State  prison  for  several  years.  In 
this  case  he  had  shown  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  any 
more  consideration  of  a  lenient  nature. 

Some  years  ago  a  large  building  in  this  county  was 
burned,  and  after  two  or  three  years  a  colored  man  and 
a  woman  of  suspicious  character  were  implicated  in  the 
crime  of  causing  the  fire.  The  colored  man  confessed 
that  he  went  with  the  woman  while  she  did  the  deed. 
The  woman  denied  it,  and  stood  trial,  the  colored  man 
being  a  principal  witness  for  the  people  on  the  trial. 
The  colored  man  was  confined  in  jail  for  more  than  a 
year,  being  held  as  a  witness.  He  won  the  respect  of 
every  official  who  had  to  do  with  the  criminal  matters 
of  the  county,  and  even  the  judge  who  presided  at  the 
trial  of  the  woman  finally  made  his  bail  so  low  that  he 
could  easily  obtain  bondsmen.  He  is  still  wanted  as  a 
witness  for  the  people,  as  on  the  former  trial  the  jury 
disagreed.  In  the  jail  he  was  orderly,  and  assisted  the 
sheriff  very  much  in  keeping  the  other  prisoners  from 
making  a  disturbance  The  officials  looked  up  his  rec¬ 
ord,  and  found  that  he  had  a  good  reputation  and  char¬ 
acter  up  to  the  time  he  met  the  woman.  I  do  not  know 
a  person  who  wants  to  see  the  colored  man  punished 
further  for  his  implication  in  the  crime.  He  has  shown 
his  sincerity  in  his  avowed  intentions  of  being  a  better 
man.  If  the  thief  of  Mr.  Cosgrove’s  horse  shows  this 
sincerity  I  believe  he  might  safely  be  given  another 
chance.  G.  l.  m. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FERTILIZER  FARMING  FOR  POTATOES. 

Can  I  raise  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  without  manure  by 
using  phosphate?  What  quantity  should  I  use,  and  how 
use  it,  under  the  potatoes  or  on  top?  Which  is  best  to 
raise  the  largest  crop,  and  how  do  the  largest  growers  plant 
their  potatoes,  in  hills  or  in  drills?  What  distance  apart  is 
best  to  raise  the  largest  crop?  J.  xr.  l. 

Ontario. 

Yes,  some  of  the  best  farmers  we  know  never  use 
anything  but  fertilizer,  and  grow  large  crops  of  pota¬ 
toes.  Of  course  they  use  fertilizers  that  provide  what 
the  crop  needs  and  have  the  soil  in  good  condition  be¬ 
fore  they  start.  By  a  good  potato  fertilizer  we  mean 
one  that  contains  about  four  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  nine 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  seven  of  potash.  The  nitrogen 
should  be  in  at  least  three  forms,  such  as  nitrate  of 
soda,  dried  blood  and  ground  bone,  so  as  to  give  a 
supply  all  through  the  life  of  the  crop.  Growers  use 
all  the  way  from  000  to  3,000  pounds  of  fertilizer  per 
acre,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the 
crops  that  are  to  follow  potatoes.  A  good  potato  soil 
is  mellow  and  easily  worked,  and  should  contain 
a  large  amount  of  humus  or  vegetable  matter.  We  are 
sometimes  advised  to  break  up  new  or  waste  land  and 
plant  potatoes  as  the  first  crop — using  fertilizers  heavily, 
h rom  an  experience  this  seems  bad  advice.  Corn  would 
be  a  better  crop  to  start  with — rye  or  Crimson  clover 
being  seeded  in  the  corn,  and  the  green  crop  plowed 
under  in  Spring  before  the  potatoes  are  planted.  We 
know  of  cases  where  cow  peas  or  Canada  field  peas 


have  been  sown  on  poor  land,  the  crop  plowed  under 
and  potatoes  planted  with  fertilizer.  This  gave  a  good 
crop — far  better  than  where  the  land  was  used  without 
the  green  crop.  The  best  potato  growers  in  the  East 
seem  to  agree  that  it  is  better  practice  to  plant  corn  on 
a  grass  or  clover  sod  and  follow  the  corn  with  potatoes 
and  fertilizer.  There  are,  however,  a  good  many  who 


use  the  rest  in  the  drill.  The  potatoes  are  usually  fol¬ 
lowed  by  grain  or  grass  and  for  such  crops  the  broad¬ 
casting  is  best.  The  drills  are  usually  made  3 feet 
apart  with  hills  the  same  distance  when  they  are  used. 
The  seed  pieces  are  put  about  15  inches  apart  in  the 
drills.  The  largest  crops  have  been  grown  in  drills,  but 
you  can  cultivate  the  hills  both  ways  with  the  horse. 


PAK-CHOI  CABBAGE.  MITCH  REDUCED.  Fig.  29. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  04. 

follow  a  rotation  of  grass  and  potatoes — with  no  other 
crop— cutting  the  grass  two  years,  then  plowing  the  sod 
for  potatoes,  and  reseeding  after  the  potatoes  are  dug. 
The  larger  potato  growers  use  a  planter  which  opens 
the  furrow,  drops  seed  and  fertilizer  separately  and 
finally  covers  and  smooths  down  the  furrow.  The  seed 
is  cut  to  an  average  of  two  eyes  to  the  piece.  “The 


PE  TSAI  CABBAGE,  MUCH  REDUCED.  Fig.  30. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  64. 

Farmer’s  Garden”  contains  pictures  showing  how  this 
is  done.  It  appears  to  make  little  difference  whether 
the  fertilizer  is  put  above  or  below  the  seed  pieces  in  the 
drill — no  machine  attempts  to  plant  in  hills.  Some 
growers  advocate  spreading  all  the  fertilizer  broadcast 
and  working  it  in  with  a  harrow  before  planting.  They 
argue  that  this  brings  the  roots  of  the  plants  out  all  ovei 
the  soil,  so  that  they  have  a  better  range  for  moisture. 
Others  put  all  the  fertilizer  in  the  hill  or  drill,  claiming 
that  as  the  tubers  are  formed  there  that  is  the  place  for 
the  food.  Others  broadcast  about  half  the  fertilizer  and 


WHY  DID  THE  ALFALFA  FAIL  ? 

The  following  is  my  experience  with  the  wonderful 
Alfalfa  in  Rhode  Island.  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  great 
value  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  but  I  do  question 
its  practical  value  in  New  England.  In  the  Fall  of  1902 
I  plowed  deeply  a  three-acre  corn  stubble  on  gravelly 
loam,  with  a  gravelly  subsoil,  about  12  feet  above  ground 
water.  In  the  early  Spring  of  1903  I  spread  about 
1,500  pounds  of  utislakcd  lime  per  acre,  and  harrowed  it 
in  well,  and  about  a  week  later  replowed  and  rehar¬ 
rowed  several  times  till  the  last  of  April,  when  the 
ground  was  like  an  onion  bed.  I  then  sowed  30  pounds 
per  acre  of  seed  and  harrowed,  fertilized,  bushed  and 
rolled.  The  seed  came  up  promptly,  and  there  was  a 
splendid  stand,  several  plants  to  the  inch,  which  under 
the  influence  of  fine  weather  and  nearly  a  ton  of  high- 
grade  fertilizer  (containing  nitrogen  three  per  cent, 
potash  six  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  six  per  cent)  grew 
very  rapidly  till  the  middle  of  June,  when  weeds  began 
to  shoot  up  here  and  there.  At  this  time  the  Alfalfa 
was  eight  to  12  inches  high  and  of  a  dark  green  color. 
It  was  now  clipped,  running  the  mower  as  high  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  seemed  to  discourage  the  Alfalfa,  which 
almost  at  once  lost  vigor  and  color,  although  it  grew 
again  enough  to  need  clipping,  or  rather  the  weeds  did, 
in  about  three  weeks’  time  after  the  first  cutting.  The 
condition  grew  steadily  worse,  the  plants  shrinking  and 
dying  all  Summer  till  frost  time,  when  there  was  not  a 
plant  to  the  square  yard,  and  the  next  Spring  there 
started  up  about  one  plant  to  the  rod,  and  these  had  no 
nodules  at  any  time.  I  had  secured  some  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  yeast  cakes,  part  of  which  I  applied 
to  the  seed  before  sowing,  and  part  I  mixed  with  water 
and  applied  to  the  young  plants  with  one  of  my  potato 
sprayers.  I  also  secured  some  soil  from  Mr.  Dawley’s 
famous  field,  and  applied  it  to  a  portion  of  the  land, 
and  still  another  part  I  left  untreated  by  any  microbe. 
The  results  were  equally  poor  under  all  the  treatments, 
no  difference  being  discoverable. 

T  am  unable  to  see  how  I  could  have  treated  the 
Alfalfa  any  better,  and  yet  it  was  an  utter  failure,  as  it 
has  been  with  several  others  in  the  State,  including,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  the  Experiment  Station.  If  any  of 
your  readers  can  point  out  where  I  blundered  1  shall  be 
thankful,  and  will  try  again.  Meanwhile  I  shall  keep 
up  my  close  acquaintance  and  warm  friendship  for  the 
Red  clover,  which  is  the  sheet  anchor  for  us  poor  chem¬ 
ical  farmers.  h.  w.  heaton. 

Rhode  Island. 


A  YEAR'S  POULTRY  RECORD. 


People  are  writing  me  asking  if  T  arti  going  to  publish 
my  poultry  account  for  1905.  Doubtless  there  are  quite 
a  -number  of  R.  N.-Y.  readers  who  would  be  interested 
in  knowing  how  things  have  “panned  out.”  A  man 
may  have  good  success  with  poultry  for  year  or  two; 
then  for  some  reason  that  he  fails  to  discover  they 
cease  to  pay  a  profit  and  he  determines  that  “there 
isn’t  any  money  in  the  hen  business,”  sells  his  stock  and 
gets  out  of  it.  Advice  and  instruction  on  poultry  mat¬ 
ters  are  easily  obtained;  but  what  interests  the  public 
most  is  actual  results  in  dollars  and  cents  from  year 
to  year.  Realizing  this  I  am  happy  to  say  that  each  year 
since  I  left  the  city  and  started  poultry  keeping  as  the 
main  part  of  my  farming  operations,  has  shown  an 
increase  in  the  actual  profit  obtained  over  the  preceding 
year,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  health  and  strength  due 
to  the  outdoor  life. 

Commencing  the  year  1905  with  503  hens  and  pullets, 
by  midsummer  they  had  been  reduced  by  sales  and  by 
poultry  used  in  the  family,  also  by  those  which  had, — 
like  the  Scotch  verdict  on  the  man  who  hung  himself 
with  a  piece  of  twine. — “died  of  their  own  free  will  and 
accord.”  to  316  head :  and  sales  of  the  older  hens 
brought  the  number  down  to  275,  but  the  addition  of 
178  pullets  brings  up  the  flock  to  453;  50  less  than 
(here  were  January  1  a  year  ago.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
in  the  report  I  deduct  for  “decrease  of  flock,”  $32.50; 
no  account  is  made  of  depreciation  of  plant,  as  a  new 
house  and  additional  fencing  more  than  make  up  for 
the  annual  loss  by  “wear  and  tear.” 

T  append  the  monthly  account  of  eggs  received,  show¬ 
ing  a  steady  decrease  after  March,  as  the  number  of 
hens  was  reduced:  January,  3.741;  February  4,856; 
March,  7,070;  April,  6,483;  May,  5.663;  June.  4,752;  July, 
4,372 ;  August,  3,985 ;  September,  3,688 ;  October,  2,574 ; 
November,  1,573;  December,  1,759,  the  total  being  50,516. 

Poultry  account  for  1905. 

Number  of  eggs  laid,  50,516. 


Received  for  market  eggs .  $958.20 

“  “  eggs  to  set .  179.48 

“  “  fowls  and  chicks .  202.73 


Disbursements. 

Paid  for  grain . 

“  “  eggs  . . . 

“  express  on  eggs . 

“  for  chicks  . 


$565.47 

35.63 

37.11 

38.09 


$1,340.41 


676.30 


Actual  orts/i  profit .  $664.11 

Est.  value  of  eggs  and  poultry  used  in  family....  40.00 

Est.  value  of  droppings  10  cents  per  lien .  40.00 

$744.11 

Decrease  of  flock  50  ®,  65  cenls .  32.50 


Connecticut. 


$711.61 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 
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FARMERS'  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Manure  on  Frozen  Ground. 

TP.  O.  S.,  Stanton,  Mich. — I  have  about 
500  peach  trees  which  bore  the  first,  crop 
last  year.  I  TTave  sheep  and  horse  manure: 
would  It  be  ail  right  to  spread  it  around 
trees  this  Winter  while  the  ground  is  frozen 
and  snow  on  the  ground? 

Ans. — On  level  land  vve  would  haul 
manure  now  and  scatter  it  around  the 
trees — not  close  up  to  them,  but  about  as 
far  out  as  the  branches  go.  On  rough, 
hilly  land  some  of  this  manure  might  be 
lost  when  the  snow  melted  in  Spring, 
but  on  reasonably  level  ground  we  would 
haul  now  and  save  time. 

Rot  in  Lettuce. 

A.  IT.  W.,  Coblcskill .  N.  Y. — I  am  having 
just  now  a  lot  of  trouble  with  my  lettuce.  I 
have  a  small  greenhouse  10  x  20,  and  find 
it  very  valuable.  I  intended  to  raise  a  crop 
of  lettuce  and  get  it  out  of  the  way  in  time 
to  start  vegetable  plants  for  the  garden.  But 
just  now  my  lettuce,  about  half  grown,  is 
all  wilting  down  without  any  apparent  rea 
son.  1  have  been  using  tobacco  stems,  tobac¬ 
co  smoke  and  a  weak  tobacco  water  to  keep 
away  the  lice,  which  bothered  me  last  sea¬ 
son,  but  I  treated  all  alike,  and  part  seems 
as  yet  uninjured.  I  see  no  signs  of  rot  or 
mildew.  1  try  to  keep  the  temperature 
about  50  degrees  in  the  day  and  40  at  night. 
Of  course  it  varies  from  that,  but  not 
enough  to  injure  Begonias  or  heliotrope, 
neither  has  the  tobacco  treatment  injured 
carnations  or  sweet  peas  in  the  same  bench. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  it,  also  the  remedy  if  possible. 

Ans. — So  far  as  may  be  judged  from 
the  description  "iven  the  trouble  with  the 
lettuce  is  evidently  an  attack  of  the  rot, 
due  to  a  certain  fungus..  This  condition 
is  usually  brought  about  by  keeping  the 
soil  and  also  the  atmosphere  too  moist, 
and  the  treatment  with  tobacco  water  has 
probably  aggravated  the  trouble  by  the 
fact  that  the  moisture  was  thus  increased. 
It  is  better  to  trust  to  fumigating  two  or 
three  nights  in  succession  than  to  use  the 
tobacco  water  to  discourage  the  aphis. 
The  only  hope  of  saving  the  remainder  of 
the  crop  lies  in  keeping  both  soil  and 
plants  drier,  and  giving  free  ventilation 
whenever  the  weather  will  permit. 

W.  H.  T. 

Pruning  and  Handling  Young  Trees. 

M.  T.  R.,  Franklin,  Ten n. — I  have  a  young 
apple  orchard  of  about  1,400  trees  three  or 
four  years  old.  Last  Winter  1  lost  nearly 
50  of  my  trees  from  the  field  mice.  They 
cut  the  roots  and  barked  the  tree  under  the 
ground.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  prevent 
this?  Do  you  prune  some  varieties  lower 
than  others,  or  head  them  all  about  alike? 
Where  low-headed  trees  are  the  plan  a  tree 
man  told  me  that  some  varieties  could  be 
headed  low,  and  some  varieties  could  not. 
Should  I  begin  spraying  this  Spring  or  not  ? 
I  see  nothing  the  matter  with  my  trees.  I 
am  entirely  ignorant,  but  am  trying  to  learn. 
I  am  going  to  sow  peas  broadcast  in  the 
Spring  in  my  orchard  and  turn  in  my  hogs 
to  gather  the  peas.  When  this  is  done  I 
shall  turn  under  the  vines  and  sow  rye  or 
barley  for  Winter,  and  the  following  Spring 
turn  this  under  and  sow  to  peas  again.  What 
do  you  think  of  this  plan? 

Ans. — The  first  thing  to  do  to  prevent 
mice  from  girdling  trees  is  to  clean  away 
every  bit  of  grass  and  other  trash  that  is 
within  a  foot  or  more  of  them.  Then 
bank  up  next  to  the  bodies  about  a  foot 
high,  tramping  it  firmly  from  the  start. 
Mice  will  rarely  bother  trees  fixed  in  this 
way.  Round-headed  borers  will  be  easily 
dug  out  if  they  get  into  apple  trees  thus 
banked  up.  As  to  pruning  apple  trees  of 
different  habits  of  growth,  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  the  exercise  of  good  sense 
and  discrimination  A  low,  spreading  tree 
in  habit  should  be  headed  higher  than 
one  which  is  of  upright  growth,  which 
would  be  a  decided  advantage  in  keeping 
it  properly  trained  by  pruning  in  years 
to  come.  How  high  the  judgment  must 
indicate,  but  not  less  than  three  feet  is 
safe  to  say.  In  case  it  has  not  been  headed 
sufficiently  high,  something  may  be  done 
by  subsequent  pruning  that  will,  in  a 
measure,  make  up  for  the  lack  of  judg¬ 
ment  in  forming  the  head.  The  lower 
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will  be  directed  upward.  Trees  with  an 
upward  tendency  of  growth  should  be 
headed  low,  say  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  then  primed,  especially  while  young, 
so  as  to  prevent  them  from  growing  into 
tall,  closely  headed  trees.  This  can  be 
done  by  heading  back  the  branches  or 
leaders  that  show  the  most  upright  ten¬ 
dency.  However,  when  the  bearing  age 
comes  on  they  will  be  spread  very  con¬ 
siderably  by  the  weight  of  fruit,  and  be¬ 
come  quite  different  in  form  of  top  from 
what  they  had  when  young. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  spraying  of  the 
trees  in  the  orchard  inquired  about  would 
be  beneficial.  There  may  be  nothing  very 
apparent  the  matter  with  them,  but  there 
are  some  insects  and  fungus  enemies  on 
almost  every  fruit  tree,  and  an  occasional 
application  of  arsenic  and  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per  in  some  form,  and  usually  combined, 
will  do  good  in  preventing  or  killing  their 
increase.  At  bearing  age  there  will  be 
positive  need  of  spraying  with  some  ar¬ 
senical  to  keep  down  the  Codling  moth. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  crops  of  cow 
peas  in  an  orchard,  and  the  one  suggested 
is  good,  but  T  think  it  would  be  better  to 
plant  them  in  rows  about  2 14  feet  apart 
and  cultivate  than  to  sow  them  broadcast. 
1  he  land  should  be  plowed  shallow  early 
in  the  Spring,  and  then  harrowed  about 
every  10  days,  until  the  soil  is  warm, 
when  the  peas  should  be  planted.  The 
tilling  of  the  soil  in  this  way  will  keep 
down  all  weeds  and  retain  the  moisture 
in  the  ground,  and  when  the  peas  arc 
put  in  they  will  grow  fast  and  soon  cover 
the  surface.  The  trees  will  have  the 
best  possible  chance  to  grow.  The  hogs 
will  gather  most  of  the  crop,  and  put  the 
rest  in  good  shape  for  turning  under  in 
the  Fall.  Sowing  rye  for  a  Winter  cov¬ 
ering  is  good,  but  barley  would  probably 
die  from  the  cold.  Such  a  crop  should  be 
promptly  plowed  under  in  Spring. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Trimming  Young  Apple  Trees. 

L.  F.  P.,  Water  bury.  Conn. — How  shall  I 
trim  my  young  apple  trees?  They  are  about 
five  feet  high,  seem  to  be  thrifty  aud  all 
right.  They  have  from  five  to  10  small 
branches  and  main  shoots  Shall  I  clip  them 
off,  say  six  inches  or  a  foot,  or  let  them 
go  as  they  are,  and  trim  to  shape?  When 
is  the  best  time  to  do  it? 

Ans. — There  are  two  methods  of  start¬ 
ing  such  trees ;  one  is  to  cut  all  the  shoots 
back  as  you  suggest,  and  thin  out  to  five 
or  six  of  the  best.  In  this  plan  you  will 
wait  until  later  to  form  the  true  shape  of 
the  head.  The  reason  for  cutting  off  the 
ends  of  the  shoots  is  to  start  a  more  vig¬ 
orous  growth  next  season.  In  this  way 
you  will  start  a  thick,  bushy  head,  and  in¬ 
duce  large  growth  of  wood.  The  other 
method  is  to  shape  the  tree  now  -by  cutting 
out  all  but  three  or  four  of  the  best 
shoots,  thus  forming  the  crotch  or  head. 
You  leave  well-placed  limbs  evenly  placed 
around  the  tree.  Do  not  cut  off  the  ends 
of  these  limbs  at  all.  Let  them  grow  nat¬ 
urally  and  subsequent  pruning  consists 
merely  in  clipping  out  the  ingrowing 
branches.  We  practice  this  method  of 
pruning,  but  the  other  is  generally  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  experts.  We  do  not  obtain 
as  much  wood  growth  as  where  the  se¬ 
verer  pruning  is  followed.  The  tree  really 
shapes  itself  in  a  natural  way.  We  prune 
at  any  time  during  the  Winter,  though  the 
little  inside  branches  may  be  clipped  off 
at  any  time  during  the  Summer.  After 
some  practice  you  will  come  to  recognize 
the  desired  shape  of  the  tree,  and  see 
which  shoots  should  be  taken  out. 

Walnuts  from  Seed. — I  planted  nezv 
Black  walnuts  along  the  roadside  for  one 
mile  November  28,  1904,  by  pushing  a 
spade  down  six  inches  just  beside  each 
fence  post,  pushing  the  spade  handle  well 
forward,  and  pressing  nut  well  down  be¬ 
hind  spade,  and  tramping  the  soil  down 
solid.  The  result  was  that  five-sixths  of 
them  showed  up  in  the  early  Summer,  and 
made  a  growth  of  from  six  to  15  inches. 
The  frost  must  do  the  cracking  of  the 
nuts.  F.  A.  s. 

Sioux  Falls,  So.  Dak. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowkor’s  Fer¬ 
tilisers,  They  enricH  the 


HOYT  IS  AT  THE  HEAD 

With  a  large  and  most  complete  stock  of 
Fruit,  Forest,  Ornamental  and  Evergreen 
Trees,  Vines,  Shrubbery,  Roses,  California 
Privet,  Asparagus  and  Berry  plants.  200 
acres  in  cultivation  with  Nursery  Trees. 
This  stock  is  healthy  and  fine.  Send  us 
your  list  of  wrants  and  let  us  price  it. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  our 
FREE  Catalogue.  Address, 


THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


CO. 


Peach  Trees 

fine,  stocky.  hardy,  grown  on 
the  bank  of  Lake  Erie:  two 
miles  from  any  peach  orchard. 

1  free  of  borers  and  all  diseases. 
Large  stock  of  Apple,  1’ench, 
Pear,  I’lum,  Cherry,  Etc. 
Headquarters  for  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  TREES,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Plants,  Vines,  Rulhs, 
Seeds.  Over  40  aeres  or 
Hardy  Roses,  none  better 
frown.  44  greenhouses  of  Everbloomlng  Roses, 
Palms,  Ferns,  Fleus,  Geraniums,  Ete.  Mail  size  post- 

fmid,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed,  larger 
>y  express  or  freight.  IUrcetdcnl  will  Insure  yon  the 
best  and  save  you  money.  Try  It.  ValuabJef6S-page 
cataJogue  free.  Correspondence  solicited.  62  years. 
,1200  acres. 

THE  STORES  A  HARRISON  CO., 
Box  243,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 

NIIT  TRFf  ^Ial?an  Chestnuts  and  Walnuts.  Paragon 
ItUI  I  nLLO  Chestnuts,  Ridgely  and  American. 

MANUHURIUA  WALNUTS. 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  extra  fine  and  cheap. 
Fruit  trees  and  small  fruits  in  every  kind  worth  fruit¬ 
ing.  Catalogue  free.  Address, 

JOS.  H.  BLACK, SON &CO„  H  ightstown.N,  J. 


$P 


ETS  TREES  PLEASE 

.enosee  Valley  grown.  150acres.  Established 
1 869.  “  Not  the  cheapest  but  the  best.  ”  Catalog  free. 

CEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO.,  . 

I  Maple  S«.,  Dansvllle,  New  York. 

THE  BEST. 

A  large  stock  of  Extra  Fine,  Young, 
Healthy,  Thrifty,  Home-Grown  Fruit 
Trees  still  on  hand  and  ready  for  prompt 
shipment  in  early  spring  at  Call’s  Nur¬ 
series,  Perry,  Ohio.  If  you  wish  the  best 
that  can  he  grown  at  very  low  prices 
write  to  Call  for  Price  List.  Hundreds 
of  our  readers  claim  the  finest  Fruit  Trees 
they  ever  ought  were  received  from 
Call’s  Nurseries.  Perry,  Ohio. 

Valuable  Novelties 


l 


Every  planter  should  have  onr 
BOOKLET  OF  NOVELTIES,  ““ 

Hardy  White  Rose,  FRAU  DRCSCHKI,  mailed  tree. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON 
FRUIT  PLANTS 

Strawberry  Plants,  $1,75  to  $3  af 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry ,  Currants,  Grape  Plants, Etc. 

Seed  Potatoes,  $2,50  to  $  3  bbl. 

Entire  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE.  Send  postal  to 

O.  A.  E.  BALDWIN, 

Oak  Street,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


WARD  BLACKBERRIES 

The  hardiest  and  most  prolific  Blackberry  ever  grown 

m  WELCH  RASPBERRY 

"he  most  profitable  Red  Raspberry  yet  fruited.  Also 
a  full  line  of  general  nursery  stock.  Catalogue  free 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

PURE  CANADA  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

The  Best  and  Most  Lasting  Fertilizer. 

Good  buyers  know  where  to  get  good  quality.  Be¬ 
low  is  a  sample  of  the  orders  I  am  now  booking: 

New  York,  June  16,  1905. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Joynt— According  to  our  conversa¬ 
tion  to-day,  you  may  ship  me  5  large  carloads  of  ashes 
to  Kensico,  N.  Y.  I  want  3  carloads  to  spread  on  40 
acres  of  land  that  I  intend  to  sow  to  rye  tnis  fall,  and 
2  carloads  for  our  cemetery.  Be  sure  you  send  e.j 
the  Joynt  brand.  Very  truly  yours, 

(Sgd.)  Reese  Carpenter,  Comptroller. 
Isr'Write  for  price  and  information  to 

JOHN  JOYNT,  L.  B.  297,  Lucknow,  Ont. 
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Do  you  know  Green? — 

— Chas.  A.  Green,  the  man  who 
losing  his  fortune  as  Bank  Presi¬ 
dent  in  the  panic  of  1873,  retired 
to  a  farm  and  succeeded  as  a  fruit 
grower? 

Well,  Green  Is  the  head  of  GREEN’S  NTTR- 
SF.RY  CO.,  Proprietor  of  “GREEN’S  FRUIT 
GROWER,”  and  an  admitted  authority 
the  world  over  on  fruits. 

He  has  mastered  his  business  by  SO  years 

good  hard  digging ,  and  what  he  knows  he 
as  put  into  a  book,  which  you  may  get  tree, 
If  you  ask  for  It. 

This  book  of  Green’s  is  filled  with  good  big 
Illustrations,  and  practical  Information 
about  growing  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches, 
Plums,  Grapes,  Berries,  etc.,  and  how  to  get 
the  best  results,  whether  you  are  growing 
for  pleasure  or  profit. 

It  explains  how  you  can  secure  bargains  In 
Asparagus  Plants,  Poplar  and  Apple  trees, 
new  hardy  Roses,  Blackberries,  Grapes  and 
other  specialties  for  which  Green  is  famous. 
So.  if  you  want  this  valuable  catalog  and  a 
copy  of  “GREEN’S  FRUIT  GROWER”— Free 
—just  say  so  on  a  postal  card  and  they  will 
come  at  once.  Address, 

CREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

444  Wall  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  STRAWBERRY 

is  Senator  Dunlap— largo,  fine  colored, 
very  productive.  Catalog  of  Straw¬ 
berry  and  other  berryplants  FREE. 

L.  J.  Farmer,  BoxbZU,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


5,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

42  Varieties,  price  $1 .25  to  $1.75  per  1,000,  best  stock, 
satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Free 
catalogue.  Write  to-day.  Address 

THE  FKCITVALE  FARMS, 

Dept.  56.  Parsonsburg,  Maryland. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Virginia  and  Chesapeake,  winners  of$100  GOLD  PRIZE 
offers;  also  Cardinal,  Commonwealth,  North  Shore,  Oaks 
Early,  New  York,  Glen  Mary.  Stevens  Champion,  and  90 
others;  best  list,  good  stock,  fair  prices.  Dewberries:  Lu- 
cretia  and  Austins. 

r*  _  J  Full  line  best  new  and  standard  old  vari- 
O  eeas  eties  GARDEN,  FIELD  and  FLOWER 
SEEDS.  New  60  Page  Catalogue  Free.  It  tells  about 
good  plants  and  seeds  and  where  to  get  them.  Send  now  to 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Dept.  17,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


EAT  CROPS  or 

S  JTiu^howTO  GROvrnS 


CTR&w 
WllS^D  HO* 


HES 


Best  book  on  Strawberry  Culture  ever  written. 
Worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Free  if  you  send  your 
address.  R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.,  Box  480  Three  Rivers,  Midi. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS Jt  Sl.00  PER  1000 

and  up.  Catalogue  free.  R.  E.  ALLEN,  PawPaw, Mich. 


pn  Varieties  Strawberry  I’lants,  $2  per  1,000 
DU  and  an.  Send  postal  card  to-day  for  1906  Catalog 
of  plants,  fruits  and  roses.  H.W.  Henry,  LaPorte.Ind. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

$1.50  per  M.  and  up.  Also  RASPBERRY'  and 
BLACKBERRY  plants  at  low  prices. _  Healthy, 
heavy  rooted  stock.  True  to  name.  Price  list  free. 
A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO..  R.  D.  8,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS tr”  *°  ”a""!  »'  b“h 


Write  for  catalogue.  J.  K. 


old  and  new  varieties. 
LOSEE.  Elnora,  N.  Y. 


Bra  success  STRAWBERRIES 

ON  ANY  FARM.  LIST  FREE. 

T.  C.  KEV1TT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


$$  IN  STRAWBERRIES  $$ 

if  yon  buy  our  plants.  Large  stock,  long  list,  lowest 
prices,  best  quality.  We  want  everyone  interested  in 
Strawberries  to  send  for  our  free  catalogue  telling 
you  all  about  it.  Address  W.  S.  PERDUE  & 
SONS,  Hox  115.  Parsonsburg,  Maryland. 


OH  Evergreens— 10  kinds— and  how  to  grow  them, 
L  U  delivered  for  25  lc.  stamps.  Order  them  at  once. 
Cat.  free.  Evergreen  Nursery,  Sturgeon  Bay.Wis. 


TREES 


All  First-class.  Freshdug.  Nocold 
storage  stock.  38th  year.  80-page 
catalog.  G.  C.  STONE’S  WHOLE 
SALE  NUKSEIUKS,  DansviUe.N.  Y- 


FRUIT  TREES  THAT  GROW 

and  bear  fruit  true  to  label.  Fine  assortment  of  stock. 
All  conveniences  for  packing  FRUIT  GROWERS 
and  DEALERS  ORDERS.  Can  save  you  15  to  30 
per  cent  on  large  or  small  orders.  Get  my  prices  and 
free  catalogue  without  delay. 

Martin  Wahl,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TREE  PROTECTORS 

75c.  per  IOO— $5  per  IOOO 

Send  for  free  samples  and  testimonials. 
Do  not  wait  until  Rabbits  and  Mice 
ruin  your  trees. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY, 

Hart  Pioneer  Nurseries, 

Fort  Scott,  Kails,  liox  73. 


TREES 


$5  PER  100,  FREIGHT  PAID 


Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Carolina 
Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 
Allkindsof  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Rememberwe  beat  all  other  reliable 
Nurseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


THOROUGHBRED  HIGH  QUALITY  APPLES. 

The  BEST  KINDS  and  the  BEST  TREES  in  the  world.  If  this  is  what  you  want,  drop  a  line  to 

nOGEULS  ON  THE  IIILL, 

The  -A-pple  Breeder,  Dansxzillo,  3\T.  TST. 


OUR  TREES  BEAR  FRUIT. 

200,000  Apple  Trees,  50,000  Peach  Trees,  20,000  Pear  Trees,  20,000  Plum  Trees,  10,000  Cherry 
Trees,  10,000  Quince  Trees,  and  thousands  of  all  of  the  leading  varieties  of  small  fruit  plants.  Grape 
Vines,  Currants,  Gooseberry  Plants,  Roses,  Shrubbery,  Evergreens  and  Shade  Trees.  Every  tree  and  plant 
a  gem  bred  to  bear  and  yield  results.  We  have  what  you  want,  let  us  supply  you  with  it.  Write  at  once  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Confluence,  Penna. 


DOUBLE  THE  STRAWBERRY  CROP 


No  extra  expense  for  new  plants  or  fertilizer.  Full  story  in  catalog — lifetime  experi¬ 
ence  of  largest  fruit-grower  in  America.  To  old  friends  and  new  wanting  Berries, 


Peaces,  Plums,  Aspat^is.  pbybarb,  etc-,  it’s  free. 


J.  H,  (U«,  SO,  GLASTONBURY,  GQKH 
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A  CORRECTION  REGARDING  SPRAY¬ 
ING  OILS. 

Permit  me  to  correct  a.  statement  in 
your  column  of  “Ruralisms”  in  issue  of 
December  30.  You  say  that  “Scalecide” 
and  “Target  Brand”  are  both  “soluble  oils” 
or  “emulsions,”  one  prepared  with  sul¬ 
phur  and  castor  oil  and  the  other  with 
rosin.  Now  for  the  sake  of  your  readers 
who  have  seen  the  one  and  not  the  other, 
we  beg  to  state  that  they  arc  not  in  the 
same  class.  We  know  the  “Target  Brand” 
contains  rosin ;  so  the  reference  to  “sul¬ 
phur  and  castor  oil”  was  made  to  “Scale- 
cidc”  which  docs  not  contain  either  sul¬ 
phur  or  castor  oil,  but  is  the  nearest  ap- 
approach  to  petroleum  oil  that  is  soluble  in 
water  that  science  has  ever  achieved,  a 
breaking  up  of  the  oil  globule  allowing 
it  to  spread  over  a  much  greater  surface 
than  an  “emulsion.”  which  is  a  mechanical 
mixture  of  oil  and  water  without  breaking 
up  the  oil  globule.  “Target  Brand”  claims 
to  be  an  “emulsion”  and  has  that  appear¬ 
ance.  We  do  not  discuss  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  materials,  for  of  that  we 
do  not  know.  “Target  Brand”  may  be 
better  than  “Scalecide;;”  but  we  have  no 
evidence  of  it.  Furthermore  you  state 
that  you  heated  the  oil  and  the  water. 
This  may  be  necessary  for  “Target 
Brand,”  but  is  positively  against  the  di¬ 
rections  for  the  use  of  “Scalecide”  which 
mixes  instantly  with  cold  water  in  any 
proportion,  and  stays  mixed.  “Target 
Brand”  directions  say  that  it  is  “absolutely 
necessary”  to  mix  first  with  equal  vol¬ 
ume  of  water  before  adding  to  your  tank 
of  water,  whereas,  “Scalecide”  should  be 
added  directly  to  the  amount  of  water 
necessary ;  then  start  the  agitator  and  be¬ 
fore  you  can  reach  the  first  row  of  apple 
trees  it  is  ready  for  work. 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY. 


NEW  YORK  FRUIT  GROWERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

Election  of  Officers. — T.  B.  Wilson, 
Halls  Corners,  remains  as  president,  Chas. 
H.  Darrow  of  Geneva,  as  treasurer,  while 
E.  C.  Gillett  of  Penn  Yan  takes  W.  L. 
McKay's  place  as  secretary.  As  execu¬ 
tive  committee  the  old  board,  F.  E.  Daw- 
ley,  S.  W.  Wadhams,  B.  J.  Case,  J.  R. 
Cornell,  Geo.  W.  Potter,  are  still  the 
power  behind  the  throne, 

Spray  Notes. — The  concentrated  sul¬ 
phur  mixtures  now  on  the  market,  and 
much  advertised  as  sure  remedy  for  San 
Jose  scale,  have,  according  to  Entomol¬ 
ogist  P.  J.  Parrott  not  proven  uniformly 
successful.  The  Pear  psylla  has  been 
somewhat  checked  by  means  of  the  lime- 
sulphur  washes,  but  Prof.  Parrott  does  not 
think  it  safe  to  depend  for  its  destruction 
on  one  application,  made  during  the  dor¬ 
mant  season.  Co-operative  spraying  plants 
are  in  successful  operation  in  Ohio.  They 
are  useful,  and  have  a  place  where  there 
are  many  small  growers  in  one  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Entomologist  Parrott  states,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  he  had  15  acres  of  orchard, 
or  even  10,  he  would  want  his  own  cook¬ 
ing  plant  for  making  the  lime-sulphur  mix¬ 
ture.  The  lime-sulphur  washes  at  the 
Geneva  Station  are  made  without  the 
addition  of  salt,  as  the  latter  does  not 
seem  to  add  anything  to  the  value  or  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  compound. 

Membership. — The  one-thousand  mark 
in  the  membership  has  almost  been 
reached.  The  full-fledged  member,  whe 
receives  the  annual  crop  reports,  pays  $3 
membership  fee ;  the  associate  member, 
who  receives  the  annual  report  of  the 
proceedings  but  no  crop  reports,  pays  $1. 
Another  thousand  or  two  should  be  added 
to  the  membership.  It  is  full  value  re¬ 
ceived  in  any  case. 

Two  Insect  Enemies. — For  the  Rose 
chafer  which  was  abundant  and  very  de¬ 
structive  in  many  localities  last  year, 
spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead  in  strong 
doses  (three  to  five  pounds  to  50  gallons 
of  Bordeaux  Mixture)  is  considered  the 
best  remedy.  Small  trees  mav  be  saved 
from  serious  injury  by  the  jarring  pro¬ 
cess,  collecting  and  destroying  the  beetles 
repeatedly,  Flea  beetles  yield  to  thor¬ 
ough  applications  of  Bordeaux  Mixture, 


Apple  Crop  of  1905. — Of  all  the  States 
in  the  Union,  only  Maryland  and  Virginia 
reported  an  increase  in  the  appL  crop. 

Dwarf  Trees. — The  dwarf  orchards  on 
the  farms  of  Albert  Wood,  E.  Van  Al- 
styne  and  F.  E.  Dawley  are  still  in  an 
experimental  stage.  That  much  seems 
settled  that  trees  on  Doucin  stock  begin 
to  bear  extremely  young,  and  the  chief 
danger  is  from  early  overbearing.  Can 
anything  be  said  against  the  use  of  trees 
on  Doucin  stock  as  fillers  in  a  young 
standard  apple  orchard  ? 

Spray  Injury. — Prof.  Stewart  of  the 
Geneva  Station  has  been  misunderstood 
by  city  reporters.  Much  injury  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  spraying  apple  orchards  dur¬ 
ing  1905,  from  causes  not  yet  determined 
but  he  is  far  from  advising  against  the 
practice  of  spraving  orchards,  as  much 
greater  good  has  been  accomplished  by 
spraying,  in  the  aggregate,  than  harm. 
The  causes  of  spray  injury  will  be  care¬ 
fully  investigated  by  the  station  pathologist. 
The  wonderful  fruit  exhibit  made  by  the 
Geneva  Station  and  various  prominent  in¬ 
dividual  growers,  like  W.  T.  Mann,  Albert 
Wood.  Eighme  and  the  Missouri  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  all  of  whom  believe  in  and 
practice  thorough  spraying,  had  not  been 
possible  this  year  without  the  help  of  the 
spray  pump.  For  Grape  rot  Prof.  Stew¬ 
art  advises  five  spray  applications,  two 
before  and  three  after  the  blooming  period. 
The  Bartlett  is  still  the  pear  for  profit. 
Willard  Hopkins  finds  Beurre  Bose  one  of 
the  best  producers  and  best  sellers.  Some¬ 
what  contradicting  arc  the  reports  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  outcome  of  grafting  Bartlett 
on  Kieffer.  The  warning  is  sounded  by 
Mr.  Eighme  of  Lockport  against  heavy 
commercial  planting  of  early  apples.  'File 
Oldenburg  already  finds  a  market  fairly 
filled  with  other  stuff. — Go  light  on  early 
apples!  _  t.  g. 

Exposing  Cistern  Wall, 

J.  R.  O.,  Ripon,  IF  is. — We  have  a  cistern, 
six  feet  diameter,  in  the  ground,  the  wall  of 
which  is  built  of  small  stones  and  is  about 
one  foot  thick  and  plastered  inside  with 
Portland  cement.  If  the  top  four  feet  of  dirt 
is  dug  away,  do  you  suppose  it  will  hold 
water  without  breaking,  or  will  it  need  hoop¬ 
ing? 

Ans. — A  careful  examination  of  the 
material  used  and  the  thickness  of  the 
plastering  will  enable  a  person  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  this  wall  would  stand  or 
not.  For  a  permanent  job  I  think  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  hoop  it  and  plaster  it 
on  the  outside.  If  it  is  to  be  full  of 
water  in  Winter,  some  precautions  would 
have  to  be  taken  against  freezing,  other¬ 
wise  it  would  freeze  and  break  the  wall 
in  spite  of  almost  anything  that  could 
be  done.  _  G.  D. 

Teacher;  “A  coal  dealer  has  ten  tons 
of  coal  which  he  sells  at  five  dollars  a  ton. 
How  much  does  he  get  for  it?”  Scholar: 
“About  sixty-five  dollars.”  Teacher: 
“That’s  wrong.”  Scholar:  Yes’in;  but 
all  coal  dealers  do  it.” — Judge. 


BEANS, 

BLACK  VALENTINE 

The  best  Green  Pod  for  Market  Gar¬ 
deners.  A  good  shipper,  the  pods  cany- 
well  and  do  not  wilt.  Catalog  Free. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 


84  Randolph  Street,  Chicago. 

,  14  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 


^rPIN  FOR  THE  MARKET 

OLL V  GARDENER 


FROM  A  garden  seed  hi  By.  TESTED 

MADlfCT  cause  I  am  a  gar-  orrn 

IflAnlvt  I  dener  myself  and  OttU 
PADnCMCD  test  all  seed  in  my  own  gar- 
UAIfUtntn  den  before  I  offer  them  to 
you.  They’re  acclimated  seed  and  will 
grow  just  as  good  vegetables  for  you  as  for 
me.  Mv  catalog  will  please  you  I’m  sure— 
it’s  so  different  from  others;  shows  things 
just  as  they’ll  grow,  not  fancy  pictures  of 
Impossible  things.  My  seed  potatoes,  ear 
seed  corn  and  shelled,  graded  seed  corn 
have  made  me  known  all  over  the  country. 
Write  for  catalog,  it’s  FREE.  I  will  add 
samples  of  seed  corn,  and  garden  seeds, 
for  asking,  if  you  will  pay  postage. 

Henry  Field,  Seedsman  an 
Box  26,  Shenandoah,  la. 


This  TRADE-MARK  Insures 

THE  BURPEE  QUALITY 

'  of  ihe 

Best  “Seeds  that  Grow” 


Burpee’s  Seeds 


cost  but  little 
more  than 
do  usual 
commercial 
grades—  and 

yet  are  worth  much  more.  At  our  own  farms  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  in 
the  gardens  of  planters  everywhere,  Burpee’s  Seeds  are  proved  by  test  to  be  the  Bf.st 
Seeds  that  Grow.  Consequently  we  hold  the  largest  mail-order  seed  trade  in  the  world. 
Lfur  “Qilont  ^dlpcrrmn  ”  neatly  dressed  in  a  "  coat  of  many  colors,”  and  telling  the 
FJllr  Client  oalcblTlan,  plain  truth ,  with  photographic  pictures  of  the  superior 
products  of  Burpee’s  “Seeds  that  Grow,”  will  be  mailed  FREE;— if  You  will  write  for 
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Farm  Annual  for  1906 


Thirtieth  Anniversary  Edition  of  **  The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.” 

This  is  a  handsome  book  of  168  pages,  carefully  edited  and  neatly 
printed  ;  bound  in  cover  lithographed  in  nine  colors,  it  shows,  painted  from 
nature ,  Seven  Superb  Specialties  in  Vegetables  of  unequaled  merit  and  Six 
Novelties  in  Flowers— including  Luther  Burbank’s  New  Floral  Wonder. 
'T'f.  to  write  for  our  New  Complete  Catalogue  and 

1  lllS  lllVlIrtllOO  then  participate  in  the  Special  Celebration  of 
our  Thirtieth  Anniversary  is  given  to  all  planters  who  delight  in  raising  the 
Choicest  Vegetables  or  most  Beautiful  B'lowers. 

If  you  intend  to  garden  this  spring  you  will  want  to  lay  your  plans, 
and  therefore  we  urge  you  to  WRITE  TO-DAY  I — the  very  day  you  read 
this  advertisement.  Mention  this  paper  and  address  <*\ 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


r  „  ™ 

Buy  Seeds  from  the  Grower 

Very  tew  seeds  reach  the  gardener  without  passing  through  three  or  four  hands.  This 
adds  to  their  cost  without  improving  their  quality.  We  raise  a  larrfe  part  of  the  seeds 
we  sell  and  know  all  about  them— now  and  where  they  were  raised,  how  old  they  are  and 
from  what  kinds  of  plants  they  were  saved.  This  cannot  be  known  when  the  seeds  are 
procured  through  another  dealer,  or  even  from  another  grower. 

COST  LESS.  When  you  buy  our  home  grown  seeds  you  pay  only  one  profit  and 
that  a  small  one. 

BETTER  QUALITY.  By  keeping  a  close  watch  on  our  crops  and  throwing  out  all 
imperfect  plants  we  keep  the  quality  of  our  seeds  up  to  a  high,  standard.  Quality  is 
always  the  first  consideration  with  us. 

QUR  SPECIALTIES.  Improved  strains  of  vegetable  seeds  for  critical  gardeners, 
new  and  superior  varieties  of  Oats.  Field  Corn  and  choice  Seed  Potatoes.  A  new 
Giant  Yellow  Flint  Corn  that  is  a  wonder — sample  free  if  you  mention  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  Ask  for  our  catalogue  and  wholesale  price  list  (free.)  You  can’t  afford  not  to. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.f  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


-3. 


SEEDS  FROM  GROWER  TO  SOWER. 

We  KNOW  we  could  sell  you  all  your  seeds  if  we  could  meet  you  face  to  face,  and  take  you 
through  our  storehouses  and  out  over  the  farms  where  our  seed  is  grown.  We  could  show  you  the 
enormous  difference  between  our  expenses  and  that  of  the  city  seedsman,  and  how  1  OU  get  the 
benefit  of  that  saving;  how  we  make  our  own  low  prices  as  we  belong  to  no  combination  or  association 
for  keeping  prices  up,  and  save  you  the  middleman’s  profits.  We  repeat,  if  we  could  meet  you  here 
we  could  show  you  why  we  save  you  about  one-half  of  your  seed  money,  and  you  would  know  that 
our  present  big  business  must  be  the  result  of  Honest  Seeds  at  Honest  Prices.  However,  we  can’t 
meet  you  all  here,  so  we  want  you  to  have  our  catalog  which  talks  to  you  face  to  face  and  tells  you 
a  lot  of  plain  truths  about  GOOD  seeds  at  RIGHT  prices.  It’s  free  to  everybody. 

To  sh.,w  you  our  Honest  Seeds  in  Honest  Packets,  we  will  send 

i»A  (  lO  Packages  of  )  I  ^  _ 

K|]r  Warranted  Ihft 

^  v  V«  (  Vegetable  Seeds  for  )  ■  Vws 

E.  B.  Turnip  Reet,  Rosy  Gem  Radish,  Prize  Head  Lettuce,  Crookneck  Squash, 

K.  J,  Wakefield,  H.  C.  Parsnip,  Beauty  Tomato,  Long  Orange  Carrot, 

Sweet  German  Turnip,  Rocky  Ford  Muskmelon. 

FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  Box  34, CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 


FIELD  SEEDS. 

Mammoth.  Medium  Red,  Alfalfa  and  Alsike 
Clovers,  Timothy,  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top  and  all  Field 
Seeds  direct  to  Farmers.  Samples  and  prices  on  ap¬ 
plication,  M.  L.  WHITE,  Nohlesville,  Ind. 


Send  for  ANNUAL  PRICE-LIST  (Free) 

or  enclose  10c..  for  booklet  giving  valuable  information 
about  Sorghum, Cement,  Strawberries,  Alfalfa, 
Beets,  and  plan  and  cost  of  a  satisfactory  hog  house. 

Address  WALDO  F.  BROWN,  B  3,  Oxford,  O. 


Seed 


JJOO& 


FOR  1906 

contains  152 
large  pages 
full  from  cov¬ 
er  to  cover  of 
illustrations 
and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the 
best  and  new¬ 
est  things 
known  in 
horticulture. 

No  market 
gardener,  far¬ 
mer,  or  any¬ 
one  interested 
in  flowers  can 
afford  to  be  without  this  book,  which 
will  be  sent  free  to  all  sending  me  their 
address  on  a  postal, 

W.n.  HENRY  JWAVMJ 
1713  FUbsrt  St.  Philadelphia  Pa. 


Alfalfa  Seed, 
Beardless  Barley. 

J.  E.  WING  &  BROS.,  Mechiinicsburg,  O 


There  is  Money 
in  Early  Tomatoes 

If  you  can  market  your  toma¬ 
toes  in  June  or  early  in  July,  they 
will  sell  like  hot  cakes,  and  bring 
six  to  eight  times  as  much  as  the 
late  varieties. 

With  our  two  New  Money  Makers 
you  can  be  master  of  the  situation. 

Which  color  does  your  market 
demand— Pink  or  Red? 

If  pink,  our  JUNE  PINK  Tomato  fills  the  bill. 
Remarkably  early,  very  prolific,  good  size.  No  blight, 
smooth  and  of  a  handsome  pink  color. 

Pkt.  20c.;  3  pkts  50c.;  7  pkts  $1. 

If  red,  our  new  No.  10  STRAIN  SPARK’S  EARL- 
IANA  is  a  wonder,  being  a  full  week  earlier  than 
our  old  strain  of  Earliana,  which  has  a  national 
reputation. 

Pkt.  15c.  j  V  oz.  60c.;  oz.  $1;  l4  lb,  $3. 

Our  catalogue  of  THOROUGHBRED  SEEPS  free 
for  th®  asking,  , 

JOHNSON  k  STOKES, 31  pmSlStaf’ 

gig  ■mi .  wiiuiipii  ■  .ns 
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COPPER  SULPHATE  ADULTERATED. 
What  Scientific  Men  Say. 

There  have  been  complaints  of  damage 
done  fruit  trees  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  Even  at  ordinary  strength  the 
Bordeaux  seems  to  scald  or  burn  the  foliage. 
Some  growers  think  the  damage  is  due  to 
adulterations  in  the  sulphate  of  copper.  The 
following  notes  do  not  indicate  this : 

We  have  never  found  sulphate  of  copper 
adulterated.  We  have  made  but  very  few 
examinations  of  it,  however.  I  cannot  quite 
understand  what  adulterant  that  could  be 
found  in  it  could  injure  the  trees,  if  the 
Bordeux  Mixture  were  properly  made  and 
were  alkaline  when  applied,  k.  h.  jenkins. 

Connecticut. 

I  have  noticed  no  cases  in  this  State 
where  copper  sulphate  or  the  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  has  produced  any  burning.  I  have 
heard  of  such  instances  elsewhere,  however. 
1  had  a  letter  a  while  ago  from  Ottawa,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  some  injury  had 
been  done  to  apple  trees  by  spraying,  but  it 
is  a  question  even  here  whether  the  injury 
was  not  due  to  frost  effects  upon  the  foli¬ 
age.  G.  E.  STONE. 

Massachusetts. 

1  have  never  found  any  adulterations  of 
sulphate  of  copper  in  New  Jersey,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  have  an  adulter¬ 
ated  product,  provided  it  is  bought  in  the 
crystallized  lump  form.  We  have,  however, 
had  trouble,  as  others  have  had,  in  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  leaves  and  fruit,  but  think  it  is 
due  rather  to  the  solution  being  too  strong 
or  to  some  weather  conditions  at  time  of 
application,  which  may  result  in  a  too  rapid 
concentration  of  the  salts,  e.  b.  vooriiees. 

New  Jersey. 

This  Station  has  made  no  examination  of 
commercial  sulphate  of  copper  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  is  adulterated.  I  might 
state,  however,  such  examinations  as  have 
come  to  my  knowledge  have  not  indicated  any 
serious  defect  in  this  material.  Is  it  not 
more  probable  that  the  lime  used  in  making 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  not  fresh,  but 
largely  air-slaked,  so  that  a  smaller  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  calcium  hydrate  than  is  requisite 
to  make  a  mild  Bordeaux  Mixture  goes  into 
solution?  The  result-  would,  of  course,  be 
such  measure  of  scalding  as  any  undecom¬ 
posed  sulphate  of  copper  alone  would 
produce.  wm.  frear. 

Pennsylvania. 

Many  inquiries  have  come  to  the  Station, 
and  in  response  to  the  request  of  several 
parties  I  have  examined  samples  of  copper 
sulphate.  We  have  yet  failed  to  find  a 
sample  that  gives  any  indications  of  adulter¬ 
ation.  The  copper  sulphate  crystals  do  not 
afford  good  opportunities  for  adulteration, 
and  this  is  the  form  in  which  most  of  it 
is  sold.  Some  years  ago  it  was  sold  ex¬ 
tensively  in  powdered  form,  but  as  this  form 
was  easily  open  to  adulterations  it  gradually 
was  discontinued.  In  talking  with  the  Sta¬ 
tion  botanist  about  this  matter,  he  thinks 
that  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  must  be 
sought  in  some  other  direction,  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  will  be  taken  up  for  systematic  study 
by  him.  l.  l.  van  slyke. 

Geneva,  N.  Y„  Station. 

I  have  had  my  attention  called  to  this 
subject  several  times  within  the  past  two 
years  or  more.  I  have  had  some  samples  of 
copper  sulphate  supposed  by  the  purchaser 
to  have  been  adulterated  submitted  to  me  foi\ 
analysis,  but  so  far  have  not  found  a  sin¬ 
gle  adulterated  sample.  The  adulterant 
which  might  be  looked  for  and  may  be  used 
in  some  instances  would  be  iron  sulphate,  but 
it  would  have  to  be  in  very  small  amounts, 
for  on  exposure  to  air  copper  sulphate  loses 
water  and  becomes  lighter  blue  in  color — 
while  iron  sulphate  (green  vitriol)  on  ex¬ 
posure  to  air  is  oxidized  to  quite  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent  and  turns  brown.  This  brown 
color  would  attract  anybody’s  attention,  so 
adulteration  would  be  easily  detected. 

Michigan  Exp.  Station,  frank  s.  kedzie. 

We  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
using  copper  sulphate  in  our  experimental 
work.  I  have  also  used  it  largely  on  my  own 
farm  in  commercial  spraying,  and  have  seen 
it  used  extensively  over  the  country.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  not,  in  most  cases,  been  able 
to  check  up  the  purity  of  the  copper  sulphate 
we  were  using,  and  my  information  along 
this  line  has  been  obtained  mainly  from  the 
chemists.  Our  understanding  is  that  the 
large  crystals  of  blue  stone  are  more  apt  to 
be  pure  than  the  granulated  or  pulverized, 
but  that  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 
Pulverized  blue  stone  is  made  sometimes,  I 
am  informed,  by  simply  grinding  up  the 
large  crystals,  but  the  granulated  or  pulver¬ 
ized  blue  stone  is  more  readily  adulterated 
than  the  large  blue  stone  crystals.  On  this 
account  I  am  somewhat  inclined  to  favor  the 
crystalline  form.  The  method  which  I  de¬ 
vised  some  years  ago.  of  making  up  a  stock 
solution  by  suspension  in  water,  had  especial 
reference  to  utilizing  the  crystalline  blue 
stone.  However,  if  one  has  a  guarantee  of 
purity,  the  granulated  or  powdered  blue 
stone  is  more  convenient  to  use,  as  it  dis¬ 
solves  quicker.  I  have  never,  myself,  got 
hold  of  any  copper  sulphate  which  1  thought 
was  adulterated.  However,  there  is  some  of 
the  copper  sulphate  which  has  considerable 
Visoluble  carbonate  and  perhaps  other  im¬ 


purities,  which  give  it  a  greenish  cast.  My 
impression  has  always  been  that  this  was 
due  to  impurities  in  manufacture  rather  than 
actual  intentional  adulteration. 

Dept,  of  Agriculture.  m.  b.  waite. 


Building  a  Small  Greenhouse. 

O.  S.  li..  Mew  Bedford,  Mass. — I  am  going 
to  build  a  greenhouse  to  grow  plants  for 
early  setting  without  heating.  I  am  told  by 
an  expert  carpenter  that  a  hip  roof  would 
give  more  heat  in  early  Spring  than  a  straight 
one.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  views? 

Ans. — There  would  be  no  special  ad¬ 
vantage  in  regard  to  sun-heat  to  be  had 
from  buildin"  your  greenhouse  with  a 
hip-roof,  as  indicated  in  your  letter.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  would  probably  cost 
more,  owing  to  the  extra  labor  in  con¬ 


struction,  and  the  joints  are  more  likely 
to  prove  leaky  than  those  on  a  straight 
roof.  A  straight  roof  with  a  rise  of 
about  eight  inches  to  the  foot  is  the  most 
practical  way  to  build  a  greenhouse, 
though  a  lean-to  house,  (as  the  one  slope 
structure  is  commonly  called)  would  not 
require  so  steep  a  roof  unless  the  front 
wall  were  very  low.  A  very  light  and 
easily  constructed  greenhouse  may  be 
made  after  the  plan  roughly  indicated  in 
diagram  in  which  part  of  the  front  wall 
is  of  glass  and  part  of  boards. 

W.  H.  TAPLTN. 

potatoes— Carman,  Coin  Giant,  Hustler,  Reliance, 
‘  Ohio.  Wonder.  85  kinds.  C.  W.  Ford,  Fishers,  N.Y 


Seed  Potatoes 


Oet  the  best.  Pure 
seed.  Northern 
-  grown.  Price  list 

free.  A.  G.  ALDRIDGE,  Fishers,  Ontario  Co., N.Y. 


POTATOES 


If  you  read  our  1906  Booklet  on 
‘  How  to  grow  Big  Crops.” 

■4  |c  rann  Get  our  prices  on 
■*  m! Cm  Northern  Seed. 


We  grow  our  own  Stock.  Write  to-day. 
The  Peirson  &  Nysewander  Company, 
LESLIE,  MICHIGAN, 


UBHtUra 

’JmPmTOiS 


ana  standard  varieties.  Promising  new  vari- 
from  the  Flower  Seed  Ball.  Cannot  be  pro¬ 
cured  elsewhere.  Earliest  Seed  Com  and 
Garden  Seeds  from  the  natural  home  of 
the  potato,  and  the  garden  of  Northern 
Maine.  Catalog  free. 

The  Oeo,  W.  P.  Jtrrard  Co.,  Csrlhon,  Maine. 


Earliest  Sweet  Corn 

is  MALAKHOFF.  The  finest  quality  early  is 
FORD’S  EARLY.  One  pkt.  each  of  these  by  mail 
10  c.  Send  for  our  catalog  of  allthemoney-making 
varieties  of  Seeds  and  Nursery  Stock.  The  Ford 
Plan  saves  you  money.  Guarantees  satisfaction. 

Ford  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  *  24,  Ravenna,  Ohio 


Cyv ppf  fnrn  500  hush.  Stowell’s  Evergreen, 
OWCCl  V/Ul  II  jjqj5  per bush ;  800 bush.  Mason’s 
Favorite,  an  improved  variety  about  10  days  earlier, 
with  longer  and  sweeter  kernels  and  more  ears  to 
the  hill  than  any  other  similar  variety,  $2.00  per  bush, 
and  300  bush.  Country  Gentleman,  $2.50  per  bush., 
cash.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  This  is  grown 
from  an  extra  fine  selection  for  improving  seed  for 
canning  purposes.  Ludvig  Mosbaek,  Onarga,  Ill. 


To  Growers  of  our  Wonderful  New  Corn  •] 

NICHOLS’  GOLDEN  CHIEF 

Record,  372  bus.  per  acre;  also  $100  for 
the  largest  yield  of  oar  new  WHITE 
COMET  OATS.  Record,  183  bus.  per 
acre.  Our  Big  1906  Garden  Guide  de¬ 
scribes  and  illustrates  the  above,  also 
world’s  Largest  Tomatoj  weight,  bibs. 
and2ozs.  SeDd  your  name  and  address 
today  for  a  Froo  Pkt.  of  the  Seed.  We 
.  sell  11  Pure  and  Sure  "  Seeds  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices  direct  to  the  consumer.  Our 
Catalog  and  the  Tomato  Seed  is  FREE. 

ST.  LOUIS  SEED  CO. 
608-610  N.  4th  St.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


—  C3 


PAPER  POTS. 


P.  B.  CROSBY,  I 
CATONSVILLE,  MD. 


Northern  Grown  Potatoes 
Legume  and  Grain  Seeds 

Ogemaw  Grain  &  Seed  Co., West  Branch,  Mich. 


Crawford’s  Strawberry  Catalog 

.WILL  BE  READY  FEBRUARY  FIRST. 

m.  cnawFORO  co 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent  the 
depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases  is 
no  longer  an  experiment,  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl  Sprayer 
Co.,  Box  70J,  Quincy,  Ill.,  and  get  their  catalogue 
describing  twenty-one  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and 
full  treatise  on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops,  which  contain  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation,  and  may  be  had  free. 


¥ 


ANDFLORAL  GUIDE  F 


Contains  many  new  Premium  Offers.  You 
should  know  about  Vick’s  Violet  King 
and  Mikado  Asters,  now  offered  for  the 
first  time.  Send  ten  cents  and  receive  a 
packet  of  Vick’s  Branching  Aster  in 
Six  Colors,  and  coupon  good  for  10  cents 
on  purchase  of  $i.oo  or  over  from  1906 
Guide.  Send  for  the  Catalogue  anyway ; 
St’s  free. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS  • 
430  Main  St.  Rochester,  N.  V. 


A  PERFECT  POTATO 

A  new  and  wonderful  dis¬ 
covery  in  potato  breeding 
—resulting  in  “SKI  BA’S 
IMPROVED  EARLY 
OHIO,  the  best  variety  of 
...  potato  in  tlie  United 
;5j  States  today.  Send  for  a 
“  few  pounds  for  seed.  60 
cents  per  pound,  charge* 
prepaid;  free  circular. 

Reference—  Merchants’ 
National  Bank  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota.  Address  SKI  BA  POTATO  SEED  COM- 
PANY,  Department  “U  ”  National  German- 
American  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 


New  Pansies,  Sweet  Peas,  Carnations, 


5  pkts,  6  colors,  10  cts.;  15pkts,  25c. 

Did  you  ever  see  5  itraight  or  circular  rows  of 
Pansies  sideby6ide,  each  a  different  color  ?  If  so, 
you  know  that  the  effect  is  charming.  Did  yon  ever 
see  Childs’  Giant  Pansies,  marvels  in  beauty  and 
true  to  color?  If  not,  you  have  not  seen  the  best. 
Same  with  our  new  Sweet  Peas  and  Carnations. 

An  »  Trial  Offer  we  will  for  lOcts.  mall  5 
Pkts.  Giant  Panalei,  SNOW  WHITE,  COAL  BLACK. 
CARDINAL  BED,  PURE  YELLOW,  AZURE  BLUE;  also 
Five  Pkts.  New  Giant  Sweet  Pean  for  IO  ct*., 
WHITE,  PINK,  SCARLET,  BLUE,  YELLOW;  also 
Five  Pkts.  new  early  flowering  Carnation  Pink* 
for  IO  eta.,  SCARLET,  WHITE,  PINK.  MAROON, 
yellow.  A  Booklet  on  Culture,  big  Catalog,  and 

All  IS  Pkts.  for  25  cts. 

Will  make  5  lovely  rows  of  Pansies,  5  sliowy  clumps 
of  Peas,  and  6  beds  of  Sweet  Pinks  that  will  bloom 
all  summer  in  the  garden  and  all  winter  in  pots. 

Onr  Catalogue  for  1 900— Greatest  Book  of 
Novelties,— Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Plants  and  New  Fruits,  156  pages,  600  cuts,  many 
plates— will  be  mailed  Free  to  all  who  ask  for  it. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  N.Y 


Knapsack  # 
Spramotor 

destroys  all  insects  or  fungi  on 
potatoes,  berry  bushes,  trees 
plants  or  vegetables. 

"£■*  Copper  tank  $15.  galvanized 
$12.  Agents  wanted. 

Ask  for  86'page  treatise  Ki 
SPRAMOTOR  CO., 

BUFFALO,  N,  Y,  LONDON,  ONT. 


Book  No.  17  on 

NITRO- 
CULTURE 

the  wonderful 
soil  and  seed  bacteria. 
Enrich  your  farms. 

NATIONAL  NITRO-CULTURE  CO., 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Fruiting.  Free  Catalogue 


The  Cheapest  because  the  best.  Proof  furnished  by 
many  readers  of  this  paper  who  have  been  our  Cus¬ 
tomers  for  years,  and  have  thousands  of  our  trees  in 
H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Drawer  5,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


SURPLUS  APPLE,  PLUM  and  CHERRY  TREES 

and  other  fruit  trees  and  plants.  Send  for  our  catalogue  that  tells  the  best  varieties  and  how  to  plant  for 
profit.  If  you  wish  to  lead  in  the  race  buy  your  stock  of  Barnes’  Nurseries  and  set  the  pace. 

‘BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 


_  We  have  built  up  our  reputation  on  the  quality  of  our 

seeds.  Gardeners  all  over  the  country  use  Arlington  Seeds  because  they  have 
proven  themselves  to  be  seeds  that  grow. 

<J  ARLINGTON  TESTED  SEEDS 

are  always  true  and  reliable  and  bring  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Write  for  our 
1906  Catalogue  describing  many  specialties  and  new  varietiesof  flowers  and  vegetables. 

W.  W.  RAWS0N  &  CO.,  12-13  Faneuil  Hall  Square,  BosroN,  Mass. 

THE  BEST  SEED  POTATOES 

Are  Northern  Grown,  vigorous,  free  from  disease  and  grown  especially  for  seed  purposes  by  potato  special¬ 
ists  and  saved  from  fields  not  affected  by  blight  or  rot.  We  have  in  store  50,000  bushels  of  just  such  Seed 
Potatoes,  the  very  best  obtainable  and  we  sell  them  direct  to  you  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  consistent 
with  the  highest  possible  quality.  All  the  standard  kinds,  and  three  new  ones  pronounced  absolutely  blight 
and  rot  proof  by  seventy-five  of  our  customers  who  grew  them  last  year.  The  testimonial  letters  are  pub¬ 
lished  and  full  descriptions  in  our  1906  catalog,  the  handsomest  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year.  It's  free. 
Send  for  it  to-day.  Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 


TONS  «f  CRASS 

BAMA1N  LIST 

The  year  of  1905  on  our  seed  farm*  was  one  of  prodigal  plenty. 

I  The  result  is  enormous  stocks  of  Northern  grown  pedigree  seed  Oats,  Wheat, 
Barley,  8peltz,  Potatoes,  Grasses,  Clovers,  Timothy  seed,  etc.,  etc. 

Saber's  Bargain  Seed  Book 

Is  brim  full  of  bargains  in  Seeds  at  bargain  prices,  way  below  any  ever  offered. 
This  Bargain  Catalog  with  sufficient  grass  seed  to  grow  on  your  own  lands  this 
summer 

5  TONS  OF  NUTRITIOUS  GRASS 

is  sent  free  for  the  asking.  Or,  if  you  prefer  Radishes,  we  will  send  you  free, 
enough  Beed  to  keep  you  in  Radishes  ail  summer  long,  and  our  Bargain  Catalog. 

Simply  send  us  this  notice,  sign  your  name  and  address  and  the  free  pack¬ 
age  of  Grass  Seed  or  Radish,  as  yon  select,  together  with  this  new,  interesting 
Bargain  Catalog  with  all  of  its  bargain  offers,  all  of  its  bargain  surprises  in 
flowers,  vegetables  and  farm  seeds,  all  the  valuable  information  showing  our 
wonderfully  low  prices,  all  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail  postpaid. 

If  you  send  4c.  we  add  a  big  package  of  Cosmos— the  moBt  beautiful  fashion¬ 
able  annual  flower. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  Lock  Box  44,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


Strawberries 

Almo  is  the  most  prolific  grown. 
Plant  this  and  our  standard 
list  like  Excelsior,  Tennessee, 
Haverland,  Bubacli,  Star, 
Gandy,  New  Home,  Seven 
million  plants. 


New  catalogue  in  colors  gives  full  descriptions.  Lists  Grapes,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  etc. 


Apple  Trees. 

We  have  over  half  million; 
Baldwin,  Rome  Beauty,  Grim¬ 
es,  Wine  Sap,  Jonathan,  Stay- 
man’s,  M.  B.  Twig,  Greening, 
King  and  100  other  varieties. 
Well  rooted,  smooth  and 
healthy. 

I  ISON  ’ 


A  FAMOUS  PEACH 

Of  Chinese  strain ;  regular  bear¬ 
er,  excellent  shipper,  good  color. 
Also  Reeves,  Crawfords. 
Chairs  and  100  other  varieties 
in  fine  condition. 

FREE. 


N  U I 
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PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Potato  prices  bold  up  to  about  the  same 
level  as  for  several  weeks,  but  at  present 
holders  of  the  best  grades  are  unwilling  to 
sell  without  a  little  premium  on  quoted 
prices.  This  particularly  applies  to  Euro¬ 
pean  potatoes,  some  of  which  are  very  fine, 
wholesaling  at  $2  per  168-pound  bag.  Ber¬ 
muda  stock  is  selling  slowly. 

The  apple  market  is  in  somewhat  better 
condition  than  last  week,  though  the  drop 
in  prices  has  not  been  fully  recovered.  The 
varieties  seen  here  at  present  are  :  McIn¬ 
tosh ;  Spitzenburg;  King;  Spy;  Greening; 
Ben  Davis;  Baldwin;  York  Imperial;  Green¬ 
ing;  Hubbardston;  Winesap ;  Russet  and  Tal- 
man  Sweet.  The  standard  western  varieties, 
such  as  Spitzenburg  and  Bellflower,  are  sell¬ 
ing  at  about  double  barrel  prices,  and  are 
thus  entirely  out  of  reach  of  most  retail 
buyers. 

Lambs. — I  have  never  seen  finer  specimens 
than  those  that  have  been  offered  during  the 
last  month.  They  weighed  about  35  pounds, 
were  very  fat,  and  with  rather  short  legs  and 
bodies.  For  hothouse  lambs  these  look  bet¬ 
ter  than  long-geared,  rangy  animals,  which 
do  not  look  fat  enough  unless  too  large  to 
suit  the  trade.  Some  of  these  lambs,  re¬ 
ceived  from  Ohio  had  wool  as  clean  as 
though  it  had  been  washed.  They  were  kept 
in  a  well-bedded  place,  and  before  shipment 
the  wool  was  carefully  brushed  the  wrong 
way  wherever  any  spots  or  tag  locks  were 
to  be  seen.  The  fat  of  these  lambs  has  none 
of  the  strong  flavor  of  older  animals,  or  those 
carelessly  dressed,  and  is  relished  by  those 
who  ordinarily  do  not  eat  fat  meats.  The 
retail  price.  50  to  75  cents  per  pound,  is 
rather  high  for  general  use. 

Eggs  have  dropped  six  cents  per  dozen 
since  last  report.  At  this  time  last  year 
they  were  10  cents  higher  than  at  present, 
and  the  price  held  up  to  that  level  through 
February,  while  storage  stock  was  working 
out  steadily  at  20  cents  and  up.  Receipts 
are  heavy  and  still  lower  prices  may  be 
looked  for  unless  Winter  develops  a  much 
more  crabbed  disposition  than  it  has  shown 
thus  far.  Doubtless  the  speculators  who 
are  now  selling  storage  eggs  at  the  same 
price  at  which  they  put  them  away  last 
Spring  would  be  glad  to  see  all  sorts  of 
weather  antics  to  discourage  the  hens,  many 
of  whom  seem  to  think  that  Spring  is  here. 
Several  weeks  ago  reference  was  made  to  a 
neighbor  who  was  trying  to  encourage  his 
hens  with  a  home-made  condition  powder, 
which  contained  so  much  fenugreek  that  it 
tainted  the  eggs.  The  dose  has  been  toned 
down  so  that  this  objection  is  removed,  and 
the  65  hens  are  now  laying  20  eggs  a  day 
regularly.  They  are  allowed  to  run  on  the 
barn  floor  which  is  kept  covered  an  inch 
deep  with  the  shakings  of  bright  clover  hay 
The  hens  are  continually  working  at  this 
litter  and  eat  a  surprising  amount  of  it, 
which  perhaps  has  more  to  do  with  their 
laying  than  the  condition  powder  mentioned. 

Onions  of  medium  aud  low  grades  are  very 
plentiful  and  cheap.  Some  Connecticut 
whites  are  bringing  $7  to  .$8,  but  this  grade 
Is  always  comparatively  scarce,  and  the 
most  experienced  growers  find  that  there  is 
less  profit  in  them  than  might  be  supposed 
from  the  high  prices  at  which  they  usually 
sell,  as  many  times  they  do  not  do  well,  are 
attacked  by  disease  in  the  field  or  rot  in 
storage. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?”  is 
the  attitude  of  too  many  produce  commis. 
sion  dealers  when  called  to  account  for  un¬ 
satisfactory  treatment  of  shippers.  They 
get  up  on  their  dignity  at  once  when  any 
explanation  is  requested  and  act  as  though 
handling  goods  for  others  was  only  a  piece 
of  condescension  on  their  part.  I  have  been 


self  if  the  bargain  proves  to  be  a  bad  one, 
by  docking  for  alleged  short  measure  or  de¬ 
terioration  in  quality.  I  would  as  soon  con¬ 
sign  my  produce  as  sell  it,  if  dealing  with 
an  honest  man,  aud  certainly  would  not 
care  to  sell  to  one  of  the  other  kind.  Of 
course  the  above  refers  to  a  wholesale  busi¬ 
ness.  Where  a  man  gets  a  small-quantity 
trade  direct  with  the  consumer  part  of  this 
middleman  charge  is  removed.  But  this  ex¬ 
tra  profit  will  be  seriously  cut  down  by  ad¬ 
ditional  express  charges  and  lost  and  dam¬ 
aged  packages.  H* 

LITTLE  STORIES 
About  Blanket  Sheets. 

For  the  old-fashioned  blanket  sheet  that 
you  speak  of,  write  the  Piqua  Woolen  Mills. 

I  have  a  pair  of  such  blankets  given  at  my 
wedding  20  years  ago,  that  are  good  yet,  just 
as  good  as  you  say  they  were  when  you  were 
a  boy.  J.  a.  D. 

Why  doesn't  the  "blanket  sheet  man"  sleep 
on  and  between  common  blankets?  I  have 
done  it,  and  on  a  featherbed  for  20  years. 
Summer  and  Winter,  and  I  want  no  better 
bed.  Hot  in  Summer?  Not  a  bit,  throw  off 
all  unnecessary  covering  except  the  blanket. 
In  Winter  put  on  as  much  covering  as  you 
want.  It  is  absolute  comfort  for  me,  and 
elderly  men  and  women  would  be  wise  to 
adopt  it.  READER. 

I  see  some  one  asks  about  blanket  sheets. 
Up  here  we  use  that  kind  in  Winter.  We 
get  the  common  colored  cotton  blankets  woven 
with  the  nap  or  fuzz  like  the  cotton  flannel, 
only  it  is  both  sides  alike,  with  a  colored 
border  on  the  ends.  We  do  not  cut  them, 
but  separate  the  blanket  and  have  one  part 
under  aud  one  over.  They  cost  here  from  60 
to  80  cents  a  blanket  according  to  quality. 
If  all  wool  is  wanted  they  would  cost  from 
$4.56  to  $5  per  blanket,  but  the  cotton  is 
the  easiest  washed.  mrs.  w.  h.  r. 

Minnesota. 

On  page  931  a  correspondent  writes  of  the 
warmth  of  blanket  sheets.  Alas!  I  fear  the 
genuine  article  has  gone  out  with  the  spin¬ 
ning  wheel.  We  had  them  in  my  childhood, 
woven  by  my  grandmother,  and  cherished  as 
a  relic  of  lang  syne.  Some  of  them  were 
heavier  than  others,  and  in  one  corner  had 
a  circle  with  lines  radiating  from  the  center, 
done  in  red  yarn,  and  were  called  “Rose 
blankets.”  I  think  H.  W.  C.  would  find  the 
same  warmth  now  in  a  medium-priced  pair 
of  blankets  bought  at  the  store.  These  are 
woven  in  one  piece  and  are  separated  after 
purchasing.  Should  she  (or  he,  for  a  woman 
would  know  this)  keep  them  as  they  are  when 
bought  his  toes  would  never  reach  the  outer 
air.  But  he  must  find  a  laundress  who  can 
wash  them  without  shrinking,  in  these  days 
of  shoddy  wool,  and  rules  for  that  will  be 
next  in  order.  Then,  too,  the  feather  beds 
were  much  warmer  than  the  mattresses  of 
the  present.  The  bliss  of  getting  into  the 
middle  of  a  nice,  fluffy  feather  bed  and  sink¬ 
ing  down  in  the  warm  feathers  till  you  found 
your  level,  is  something  entirely  different 
from  the  cold,  slimy  (?)  surface  of  a  mat¬ 
tress  in  an  unheated  room.  After  all,  the 
past  had  its  redeeming  qualities,  at  least  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  were  young  then. 

Massachusetts.  h.  h. 


Lou  Dillon  T~r 

You  can  cultivate  either  between  or  astride 
the  rows  and  you  can  change  for  any  width  row 
from  8  to  16  inches  or  from  a  fractional  part  of 
an  inch  to  4  inches  in  depth  by  one  simple  move¬ 
ment  without  tools  and  in  a  moment’s  time. 

It  is  the  easiest  running  cultivator  made 
and  the  only  one  that  man,  woman  or  boy  can 
push  down  the  row  at  an  easy,  com- 
^  fortable,  continuous  walk.. 

Cgl  The  greatest  little  machine  ever  in- 
vented  for  amateur  gardeners,  straw- 
/ANZ  berry  raisers  or  truck  farmers. 

It  breaks  up  and  works  the  ground 
evenly  and  rapidly  and  in  one-third 
less  time  than  any  other  cultivator. 
Vuiv,  And  if  it  does  not  suit  you  better 
*han  any  other  hand  cultivator 
y°u  ever  saw  we  will  take  it  back 
BHK^\  and  give  you  back  your  money. 

Write  today  for  free  descrip- 
■HBB  tive  catalog  and  price  list. 

MBBm  straw^>er(jy  growers 

LB  M,°' Co*' 

iiiiiininnni  me 

astonished  at  the  attitude  in  such  matters 
of  reputable  concerns  of  otherwise  high 
standing.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  be  tactful 
in  dealing  with  customers  as  to  be  surly, 
and  tact  surely  stands  next  to  honesty  as  a 
business  policy.  As  a  rule  a  thorough  and 
detailed  explanation,  one  that  really  explains, 
will  satisfy  even  a  considerably  disgruntled 
shipper,  and  if  a  produce  man  cannot  treat 
a  complaint  in  this  manner  he  ought  to,  get 
out  of  the  business  and  go  at  digging  out 
stumps  or  breaking  stones.  Now  there  is 
little  use  in  a  shipper’s  raving  or  going  to 
law  with  such  people.  The  best  way  is  to 
drop  them  and,  when  numerous  shippers  do 
this,  they  come  to  their  senses.  There  are 
plenty  of  dealers  with  large  interests,  very 
busy  men,  who  find  time  to  treat  a  shipper 
courteously,  even  though  he  may  be  unrea- 


A  low  wagon 
at  a  low  price. 
Handy  for 
the  farmer. 
Will  carry  a 
load  any¬ 
where  a  horse 
can  travel. 


Low  Down  Wagons 

soon  earn  their  cost  on  any  farm. 


Steel  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons.  Straight  or  stag¬ 
gered  spokes.  Any  size  wanted,  any 
width  of  tire.  Hubs  to  (It  any  axle. 
For  catalogue  and  prices,  write  to 

Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  70  H  Quincy,  111 


sonable  and  cranky. 


“I  want  to  sell,  not  consign,  my  goods,” 
writes  a  reader.  “Tell  me  who  will  buy 
them.”  The  request  is  reasonable,  and  a 
quite  natural  one  to  make  after  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  experience  in  consigning.  Yet  the 
difference  between  the  the  two  methods  of 
disposing  of  produce  is  not  so  great  as  one 
might  think.  It  costs  money  to  handle  the 
goods  here,  and  the  shipper  will  have  to 
pay  his  share  of  this,  either  in  commission 
and  kindred  charges,  or  in  a  lessened  cash 
price,  so  the  situation  is  about  as  broad  as 
it  Is  long.  As  a  rule  it  is  well  to  be  care¬ 
ful  in  dealing  with  a  man  who  offers  to  buy 
goods  without  seeing  them.  This  Is  a  fa¬ 
vorite  scheme  with  frauds  in  the  trade  who 
do  not  expect  to  pay  for  the  stuff.  But  a 
dealer  who  does  pay  is  sure  to  protect  him. 


GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO 

Warranted  Pure  and  Unadulterated. 

THE  BEST  SOURCE  OF  PLANT 
FOOD. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  Basic  Slag,  Potash  Salts 

AND  ALL 

Fertilizer  Materials  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Our  80  Page  Book,  Plant  Food  Problems, 
sent  free  of  charge,  if  you  mention  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Our  Agricultural  Expert  will  test  your  soil  and 
advise  as  to  its  proper  fertilization,  free  of  charge. 
We  distribute  fertilizing  materials  from  New 

York,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Charleston,  S-  C. 

COE-MORTIMEK  company, 

137  Front  Street,  New  York  City. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  A  GOOD  SERVANT 

Lighten  her  work.  Cut  out  the  drudgery  of  washing.  You 
would  not  ask  her  to  wring  clothes  by  hand— why  expect  her 
to  wash  them  by  hand?  The  wringer  was  a  wonderful  inven¬ 
tion,  but  the 

Syracuse  “Easy”  Washer 

saves  hours  where  the  wringer  saves  minutes;  saves  the  whole 
body  where  the  wringer  saves  only  hands  and  arms  ;  saves 
dollars  on  wear  and  tear  of  clothes  where  the 
wringer  saves  dimes.  It  completely  solves  the 
problem  of  economical  family  washing  and 
the  servant  problem,  so  far  as  the  washing 
is  concerned. 

Made  of  galvanized  steel,  will  neither  shrink,  swell, 
rust  nor  leak.  Sanitary  as  porcelain.  Unlike  suds- 
soaked  wooden  tubs  and  washers,  there  is  no  retention 
of  germs  or  filth,  no  disagreeable  odors,  nothing  cum¬ 
bersome  or  clumsy  about  it.  Send  for  our  free  book 
of  Modem  Laundry  Form  ulas  and  learn  how  wash¬ 
ing,  scalding  and  bleaching  are  done  in  one  operation. 

Send  for  the  washer  cn 

30  Days’  Free  Trial 

freight  prepaid.  Learn  how  suds  is  forced  through  the  fabric 
by  air  pressure — ho  »  the  clothes  are  perfectly  cleansed  with¬ 
out  friction  on  the  clothes  or  on  the  servant.  After  30  days’ 
trial  return  the  machine  at  our  expense  and  lose  the  maid  at 
your  expense,  or  keep  the  machine  and  keep  the  maid. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL,  539B  South  Clinton  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


kNo.  6  Iron  Age  Combined^ 
Double  and  Single 
.Wheel  Hoe, Hill , 
k  and  Drill 
k  w  Seeder. 


Your  Spring  Help 

What  kind  of  help  will  you  have  this  spring.  Will 
you  do  your  work  the  old  way  with  many  men  and 
much  expense,  or  employ  the  time-saving,  labor¬ 
lessening  and  money-making 


IRON  AGE  Implements 

These  Implements  comprise  tools  for  the  cultivation  of  all  crops.  The 
^o.  6 tool  shown,  prepares  the  ground,  sows  the  seed  and  cultivates 
the  growing  crop.  The  Iron  Age  (Improved  Robbins)  Potato 
Planter  has  no  competitor.  The  only  planter  -performing 
absolutely  perfect  work.  Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators, 

Sprayers,  Hoes,  Drills,  Potato  Diggers,  etc.,  all  are  shown  in 
the  New  Iron  Age  Rook.  Most  complete  and  instructive  book 
on  crop  raising  published.  Write  for  it.  It’s  Free. 

BATEMAN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  102,  Crenloch.N.  J. 


Iron  Ago 
(Improved 
Robbins) 
Potato 
Planter. 


I  PUr  Pulverizing  Harrow 

M  V  HI  Ei  <P|k^P*Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 

sto^Lt  V  bent  on  trial. 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

Agents  V  The  best  pulverizer— cheapest 

Harrow  on  earth.  The 

I  dlliv^^'iS^New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  etc. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  *  Millington,  New  Jersey. 

BRANCH  HOUSES:  1 10  W.  W..hln„ton  St.,  CHICAGO.  2*0-244  7th  A*..  S..  /2ituS^ “otUol 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  216  loth  St.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Cor.  Water  and  W.  Cay  St..,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
KANSAS  CITY,  mu.  *  PLEA  HR  MENTION  THIS  PAPFK.  _ _ 

FREE  &  A  70  Bus.  Great  Western  ED  EX 

rncc  A  -  SPREADER  rntt 

iihyT*.  Have  yon  125  loads  of  Manure,  or  more,  to 
spread?  Are  you  going  to  plant  25  or  more 
^  acres  of  corn?  If  so,  let  us  know  and  we 
?lwill  show  you  how  you  can  own  a  M  anure 
Spreader  absolutely  free.  Write  just 
these  words  on  a  postal  card  or  in  a 

i  letter — "I  have . loads  of  manure 

_  _  to  spread  this  spring;  I  will  plant  .  ... 

acres  of  corn:  I  have . acres  ofland; . horses;  •  .....cows  and . small  stock."  Write  it  today, 

SMITH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  P.O.Box  7549.  162  Harrison  St.,  Chicago. 


Tight  Top 

Pitcher  Spout 

PUMP 

*1.00 

This  Pump  fills 
the  requirement  for 
a  cheap  but  substan¬ 
tial  pump  for  use  in 
house,  over  cistern 
or  over  drive  well. 

Lever  can  be  turned 
to  any  desired  posi¬ 
tion,  and  by  raising 
lever  to  extreme 

height,  valves  are  _ 

tripped  to  prevent  freezing.  We  carry  a  large 
line  of  suction  and  force  pumps. 

Our  New  600  Page  Catalog  No  90 

gives  full  description  and  prices,  and  contains  a 
wider  variety  and  many  new  lines  not  found  in 
the  old  one.  Prices  lower  than  ever.  Write 
for  it  to-day  and  also  for  our  Grocery  Catalog, 
showing  you  how  you  can  save  *4  your  living  ex¬ 
penses.  Freight  and  express  rates  are  cheaper 
from  New  York  than  any  other  city  in  America. 

White,Van  Glahn&  Co  15  Chatham  Sq. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


OLDEST HA/L  ODDER 
HOUSE  IN  AMERICA 


Catalog  free. 


MAKE  MONEY 

pulling  stumps,  grubs, etc., 
and  clearing  land  for  your* 
self  and  others,  Hereul*. 
Stump  R tiller  I,  the  best. 

Hirculit  Mfg.  Co..  Cast.  PS .  Ctnttrrlllijfc 


THE  PAPEG 

PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  Bil&ge  and  fill  your 
silo  in  lesB  time,  with  less  power  and  with  legs 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  olower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  (he  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  never  disappoints.  We  guarantee  e  very 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work 
claimed  for  it. 

If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Pspec.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  1 0,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


t 
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fRttralisms  [ 


Some  Corrections. — Jersey  Belle,  not 
Jersey  Beauty,  is  the  correct  name  of  the 
promising  new  cross-bred  egg-plant  raised 
by  Prof.  B.  D.  Halsted.  horticulturist  of 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station, 
figured  and  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  December  30,  1905.  Our  seeds  and 
plants  were  correctly  labeled,  but  the 
notes  came  out  wrong.  There  is  already 
a  Beauty  egg-plant  in  the  field — -Black 
Beauty,  introduced  three  or  four  years 
ago  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co..  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  It  is  a  most  desirable  early 
variety,  coming  in  about  10  days  before 
New  York  Improved,  and  freely  bears 
large,  thick  fruits  of  a  deep,  shining  pur¬ 
ple-black.  The  quality  is  very  good,  not 
in  our  estimation  as  high  as  Jersey  Belle, 
but  it  has  proved  itself  a  valuable  mar¬ 
ket  variety,  and  is  now  freely  planted. 
Jersey  Belle  will  probably  be  offered  by 
seedsmen  next  year.  Seeds  have  thus 
far  only  been  distributed  by  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station.  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.  None  of  the  1906  seed  catalogues 
that  has  reached  us  offers  the  new  vari- 
ety. 

Moore’s  Early  Grape. — We  are  indebt¬ 
ed  to  John  Charlton  &  Sons,  nurserymen, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  the  reminder  that 
Moore’s  Early  grape  was  not  produced 
by  Jacok  Moore,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  as 
credited  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  December 
2,  1905,  page  866,  but  was  raised  by  the 
late  Capt.  J.  B.  Moore,  Concord,  Mass. 
Moore’s  Early  grape  is  a  most  valuable 
variety,  largely  planted  for  home  and  mar¬ 
ket.  Jacob  Moore’s  reputation  rests  on 
such  important  contributions  to  horticul¬ 
ture  as  Brighton  and  Diamond  grapes. 
Red  Cross  and  Ruby  currants.  Few  liv¬ 
ing  breeders  have  done  as  ^ood  work. 

The  Burbank  Potato. — Wm.  F.  Dreer, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  reminds  us  that  the 
Burbank  potato  is  not  dark-skinned,  as 
stated  in  the  same  number  of  "1  he  R. 
N.-Y.,  but  is  a  white  seedling  of  early 
Rose,  raised  in  Massachusetts  before  Mr. 
Burbank  journeyed  to  California.  Our 
information  is  that  it  was  introduced  by 
J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead.  Mass., 
about  the  year  1876,  and  was  soon  listed 
in  the  catalogues  of  B.  K.  Bliss.  New 
York.  Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  and 
others.  It  was  quite  popular  for  a  time  in 
New  York  and  other  Eastern  States,  as 
it  was  credited  with  greater  resistance  to 
rot  than  some  other  varieties  then  culti¬ 
vated,  but  has  long  been  superseded  by 
more  profitable  kinds.  Mr.  Burbank  car¬ 
ried  a  small  stock  of  bis  potato  novelty 
to  California  and  introduced  it  there. 
It  is  still  largely  planted  and  well  re¬ 
garded  along  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Chinese  Cabbages. — The  Chinese  resi¬ 
dents  of  our  cities,  who  seem  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  in  numbers,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  exclusion  law.  use  few  of 
our  vegetables,  much  preferring  their  own 
varieties,  of  which  they  have  an  endless 
number,  including  such  oddities  as  lotus 
roots  and  seeds,  peanut  and  bamboo 
shoots,  lily  bulbs,  plantain  seeds  and  Cal- 
adium  tubers  such  as  we  would  scarcely 
think  of  eating.  They  have  many  strange- 
looking  cucurbits — gourd  and  melon-like 
fruits — which  they  manage  to  serve  in 
palatable  form,  fine  large  radishes  and 
carrots,  a  curious  little  onion  looking  like 
the  hardy  “Welsh”  onion.  Allium  fistu- 
losum,  and  several  important  legumes,  the 
principal  being  a  little  green  bean  that  is 
sprouted  like  malted  grain  before  cooked 
for  the  table.  About  the  only  cereal  they 
care  for  it  rice,  generally  served  boiled  as 
a  vegetable,  thus  taking  the  place  of  our 
bread  and  potatoes.  Wheat  and  other 
grains  are  rarely  used  save  in  the  form  of 
vermicelli  or  noodles.  They  freely  avail 
themselves  of  our  celery,  tomatoes  and 
peppers,  using  large  quantities  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  as  it  is  in  every  way  superior  to  the 
celery  grown  in  Oriental  countries.  Many 
rare  vegetable  condiments  are  imported 
as  relishes  to  go  with  their  smoked 
ducks,  fish  brains,  shark’s  fins  and  edible 
bird’s  nests,  but  these  are  fads  for  the 
well-to-do,  and  are  not  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  substantials  of  every-day  diet. 
Cabbage  is  a  most  important  vegetable  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Chinese,  but  it  is 
not  our  cabbage  or  any  of  its  many  forms, 
such  as  cauliflower,  broccoli,  kale  or  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  but  Oriental  species,  now 
known  by  botanists  as  Brassica  Chinen- 
sis,  B.  Pe-Tsai  and  B.  juncea.  The  latter 
is  more  a  mustard  than  a  cabbage  and  is 
much  used  as  a  garnish  or  eaten  raw  for 


its  pungent  flavor,  like  cress.  Good  com¬ 
mercial  “heads”  of  the  two  former  spe¬ 
cies  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  29  and  30, 
page  59.  They  were  bought  in  New 
York’s  “Chinatown”  market  at  a  cost  of 
15  cents  per  pound.  The  two  heads 
weighed  something  over  three  pounds  to¬ 
gether,  the  Pe-Tsai  being  much  the  heav¬ 
ier.  These  cabbages  had  just  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  express  in  barrels  from  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  New  Orleans,  where,  we  are 
told,  they  are  largely  grown  during  the 
Winter  bv  a  Chinese  syndicate.  Almost 
every  large  city  has  its  group  of  Chinese 
truckers  near  by.  growing  the  vegetables 
demanded  by  their  compatriots.  New 
York’s  supply  comes  chiefly  in  Summer 
from  Long  Island,  but  in  Winter  the 
South  is  depended  on.  These  cabbages 
are  much  used  as  an  addition  to  soups 
and  meat  stews,  evidently  being  added  at 
the  last  moment,  as  they  are  so  lightly 
boiled  that  the  green  color  of  the  leaves 
and  the  crisp,  pungent  mustard-like  fla¬ 
vor  is  well  retained.  Thus  prepared  by 
competent  Chinese  cooks  they  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  palatable,  and  doubtless  more  diges¬ 
tible  and  nutritious  than  our  species  as 
generally  cooked.  There  are  considerable 
wastes  in  overcooking  certain  vegetables. 
These  Chinese  cabbages  are  on  sale  all 
through  the  year,  and  are  comparatively 
cheap  in  Summer,  as  they  are  easily 
grown.  Pak-Choi  appears  to  be  the  favor¬ 
ite.  It  does  not  head,  but  has  many 
smooth,  dark  green,  wavy  leaves,  with 
broad  ribs  springing  from  the  root.  As 
marketed  it  generally  shows  a  flower  stem 
in  the  center,  and  in  Summer  often  has 
clusters  of  open  yellow  blooms.  Pe-Tsai 
is  a  large,  strong-growing  plant,  with 
broad,  soft  and  crinkled  foliage  of  much 
lighter  green.  In  cool  weather  it  forms 
a  long,  soft  head  like  cos  lettuce,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving,  often  reaching 
several  pounds  in  weight.  Seeds  of  this 
variety  are  regularly  offered  by  J.  M. 
Thorburn  &  Co.,  36  Cortlandt  St.,  and 
perhaps  other  New  York  dealers,  but  we 
have  never  noticed  Pak-Choi  listed  in 
American  seed  catalogues. 

Won’t  Cross  with  Our  Cabbage. — Pe- 
Tsai  has  frequently  been  grown  on  the 
Rural  Grounds,  and  many  efforts  have 
been  made  to  hybridize  it,  both  in  the 
garden  and  under  glass,  with  varieties  of 
the  European  or  common  cabbage,  with 
absolutely  no  success.  A  few  seeds  were 
secured,  but  they  produced  either  Pe- 
Tsai  or  common  cabbage,  according  to  the 
plant  that  grew  them,  so  it  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  notwithstanding  all  precautions 
they  were  self-pollenized.  Probably  1,000 
attempts  were  made  without  avail  to 
breed  together  these  distinct  species.  Pe- 
Tsai  has  never  been  troubled  with  worms 
or  insect  pests  as  grown  here,  and  it  was 
hoped  a  successful  hybrid  would  be  more 
resistant  than  common  cabbage  in  this 
particular.  An  attempt  to  breed  a  hard- 
heading  variety  by  selection  also  came  to 
nothing.  We  could  get  firm,  large  heads 
in  two  years  from  the  ordinary  run  of 
seeds,  but  improvement  ended  there,  as 
these  heads  all  turned  out  sterile,  sel¬ 
dom  blooming  and  never  producing 
seeds  under  the  best  conditions  that  could 
be  given  them.  Chinese  gardeners,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  appear  to  have  difficulty  in 
getting  seeds  that  will  produce  plants  cap¬ 
able  of  heading  well  in  cool  weather. 
These  cabbages  are  of  little  use  to  those 
accustomed  to  the  ordinary  varieties. 
When  cooked  in  the  usual  manner  they 
make  insipid  “greens,”  not  equal  to  kale 
or  spinach,  but  Chinese  cooks  know  how 
to  use  them  to  good  advantage.  Some 
forms  of  Pak-Choi  have  tuberous  roots 
that  may  be.  eaten  like  radishes,  which 
they  greatly  resemble  in  taste. 

Chinese  Mustard. — A  quite  hardy 
form  of  B.  juncea  has  long  been  natural¬ 
ized  in  the  South,  having  probably  been 
introduced  in  the  early  days  of  the  Ori¬ 
ental  tea  trade,  and  in  some  localities  has 
become  an  obstinate  weed.  It  makes  a 
handsome  garnish  and  a  good  relish 
served  raw  with  cooked  meats,  and  is 
preferable  to  the  other  species  as  boiled 
“greens.”  We  once  grew  an  immense 
crop  of  this  mustard  in  Tennessee  from 
collected  wild  seeds,  sowing  them  in  a 
couple  of  inches  of  soil  on  the  top  of  a 
huge  compost  heap,  regularly  irrigated, 
from  a  near-by  pump.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  this  species,  some  with  im¬ 
mense  broad,  crinkled  leaves.  Another 
less  known  species  is  B.  Japonica,  grown 
to  some  extent  in  California.  It  is  quick¬ 
growing,  with  large,  soft  leaves,  ;and 
makes  an  excellent  pot  herb.  It  has  long 
been  cultivated  in  a  few  southern  gar¬ 
dens,  and  was  brought  out  a  few  years 
ago  by  an  eastern  seedsman  as  California 
pepper-grass.  w.  v.  F. 


AREFULLY  conducted 
experiments,  ranging  over 
many  years,  have  proved  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  liberal  use  of 
Potash  is  essential  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  big  yields  of  full¬ 
eared  corn. 

Let  us  send  you  our  practical  books  telling  of  these  and 
many  other  careful  crop-feeding  tests;  they  are  free  to  farmers 
without  any  cost  or  obligation.  Send  name  and  address. 

Address,  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MAPLE 


SYRUP  MAKERS! 

The  question  is,  how  many  trees  you  tap  ;  not  how  many 
galvanized  iron  spouts  you  are  lacking.  Galvanized  iron 
spouts  are  tree  killers ;  Grimm  Spouts  lessen  the  injury. 
The  Grimm  Spout  permits  practical  reaming.  One-fourth 
more  sap  is  guaranteed,  or  no  sale.  Grimm  Evaporators 
and  high  grade  tin  utensils  will  increase  your  income. 
Grimm  Spout  No.  4.  Sample  Spout  and  information  of  value  free.  Ask  for 

print  “ c.” _ G.  H.  GRIMM,  Rutland*  Vt.,  and  Montreal,  P.  Q. 


To  Introduce  oar  patented  pumps  in  evet, 
county,  wo  will  send  one  pump 
to  the  first  to  write  accepting  our 
Special  offer.  Write  to-day. 

A  Wooden  Pump  made 

Of  I  ron .  Just  remove  fulcrum 
and  handle  to  remove  suck- 
leather.  Stock  made  of  steel,  haso 
adjustable,  brass  drain  cock  prevents 
freezing.  Guaranteed. 

All  repairs  done  quickly  above  ground. 


Williams”  Pump  Co.,  409Hartnon  St.,  Indianapolis, Ind. 

More  Power  Spraying  outfits  with 
our  1  hi  and  2*s  H.  P.  AIK-COOLED 
[  Engines  are  used  than  all  others  com- 
billed.  No  water  to  freeze  or  carry. 
It  is  light.  Write  for  Catalog  5  on 
Engines  for  Power  and'Spraying 


R.  11-  I)EVO  &  CO..  Binghamton.  New  York, 


The  “Kant-KIog”  Sprayer 


f  _ _ 

|  and  fluid.  All^izes.  Flat  or  round  spray  from  same  nozzle. 

pi  For  trees,  vines,  vegetables,  whitewashing, 
|  disinfecting,  wagons,  fire,  etc.,  etc. 

Agents 
Wanted. 

_  Circular  free. 

Rochester  Spray  PunuTco.,  16  East  Hn.jloclmter  K.  T. 


AUTO-POP, 

AUTO-SPRAY. 

Great  cleaning  attachment  on  per¬ 
fect  compressed  air  sprayer.  Note 
how  easy — cleans  nozzle  every  time 
used,  saves  half  the  mixture.  Brass 
pump,  4  gal.  tank.  12 pi unger strokes 

comprosttca  air  to  Bpray  Vj  acre.  We  manu¬ 
facture  the  largest  lino  in  America  of  high 
grade  hand  and  power  sprayer*.  Catalog  free. 
Write  UJ  if  you  want  agency, 

C.  C.  BROWN  CO.v 
29  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 


\ 

•s 


% 


REDUCE  YOUR 


%  Write  for  plan  by 
which  you  can  save 

CONSUMERS’  MERCANTILE  COMPANY 

Depf  B.  Newark,  Wayne  Co. ,  New  Vu* 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD’S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  This  soap  Isa  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti¬ 
cide.  5<t-lb.  kegs.  $2.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  $4.50;  half  barrel, 
270  lb.,3?4cper  lb;  barrel,4251b.,3^c.  Send  for  booklet. 

.IAMBS  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SALIMENE 

THE  BEST  REMEDY  FOR 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Liquid  or  Powder  Form.  Circulars  and  price  on 
application. 

MONMOUTH  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey. 

SAVE  YOUR  TREES 

from  the  Ravage  of  SAN  JOSK,  COTTONY 
MAPLE  SCALE,  PSYLLA,  Etc. 

ALL  YOU  NEED  IS 

AND  A  GOOD 
STRAY  PUMP. 
Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than  LIME, 
SULPHUR  and  SALT. 

For  sample,  testimonials  and  price  de¬ 
livered  at  your  Railroad  station,  address 
B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  1 1  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


ALL  1UU  Pit.hU  1 

“SCALECIQE,”  Water, 


MAPLE  EVAPORATORS 

Most  Durable,  Most  Economical,  Cheapest 
Syrup  Cans  and  Sap  Palls. 

McLANE-SCHANCK  HDW.  CO.,  LlnesvIIle,  Pa. 

Also,  Mfra.  of  the  “Sunlight”  Acetylene  Gas  Maehla/. 


iSAVt  HAL!  YOUR  TIME 


The  moat  successful  farmers  and  gardeners  are  doing  It  all  over  the  world  today  by 
using  the  Plane!  Jr.  Line  of  farm  and  garden  tools.  And  the  gain  is  not  alone  in  the  sav- 
.ng  of  time,  for  they  do  the  work  faster,  easier  and  better  than  it  can  possibly  be  done  In  any 
other  way.  For  example,  take  our  No.  8,  Horae  Hoe.  it  is  a  hoe  end  cultivator  combined.  Has 
high,  stiff  steel  frame;  Interchangeable,  non-clogging  standards;  adjustable  handles,  reversible  hoes, 
etc.  A  convenient  lever  adjusts  the  side  beams  to  fit  wide  or  narrow  rows.  It  Is  a  perfect  one  horse  cnltl- 
vator  for  corn,  potatoes,  cotton— Indeed  all  crops  planted  in  rows.  Then  again  there  is  our  planet  Jr. 
No.  28.  It  Is  a  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Double  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  combined.  Looks  like  a 
lot  of  things  to  combine  In  one  tool  but  they  are  all  there  and  all  work  perfectly.  Sows  all  garden  seeds 
in  continuous  rows  or  drops  in  hills,  4,  6, 8, 12  or  24  inches  apart,  at  the  same  time  marking  the  next  row. 

Hoes  and  cultivates  any  desired  depth,  killing  all  weeds,  opens  furrows,  throws  up  ridges,  eta. 
Goes  astride  or  between  the  rows  throwing  the  earth  to  or  from  as  desired.  Can  be  ad¬ 
justed  in  a  moment  for  any  work  on  any  crop.  These  are  but  two  out 
of  45  time  and  labor  saving-planet  Jr.  tools.  Our  new  catalogue 
shows  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  Harrows,  Hiding  Cultlva. 
tors — one  and  two  row— Beet  Cultivators,  etc.  This  book  will 
delight  and  Instruct  everyone  Interested  in  farming  and 
gardening.  Be  sure  and  Write  for  it  to-day.  We 
mall  it  free  on  request. 


No.  B 
Combined 
|udO 


S.  L.  Allen  &  Co., 

Boi  1107V  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


hUBBARDs 


Made  from  Fresh  Animal  Prod- 
ucts,  Raw.  Bone,  Meat  and  the  best 
grades  of  Agricultural  Chemicals. 
We  absolutely  guarantee  them  to 
contain  no  Acid  Phosphates  in  any 
form — except  in  the  so-called  Phos¬ 
phates. 

Conceded  the  standard  by  every 
fertilizer  manufacturer. 


HUBBARD’S 

FERTILIZERS 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


Send  today  for  free  booklet,  re- 
plete  with  information  about  proper 
fertilizer  treatment  for  different 
crops,  and  Guaranteed  Analyses  of 
our  various  fertilizers.  Contains 
also  strong  testimonials  from  many 
continuous  users.  The  progressive 
farmer  will  find  it  of  genuine  value 
and  interest. 


HUBBARDS 


1906. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Thh  Gasoline  Engine. — Seymour  has  his 
engine,  brought  from  Canada,  and  it  was 
started  for  the  first  time  January  13.  I  was 
not  familiar  with  the  operation  of  these 
engines,  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  it 
go.  We  have  been  used  to  a  big  steam 

engine  for  running  our  shredder  and  saw, 
and  it  hardly  seemed  possible  for  this  small 
machine  to  do  the  work.  Yet  we  all  ought 
to  know  that  mere  bulk  is  not  responsible 
for  power.  When  old  Jerry  balked  with  the 
load  of  wood  little  Bob  surprised  us  by 

starting  the  load  and  Jerry  too — though  he 
couldn't  keep  it  going.  Napoleon  was  a  small 
man,  but  when  his  force  exploded  properly 
the  large  affairs  of  Europe  worked  for  him. 
With  man,  horse  or  gasoline  engine  there 
must  be  some  explosion  of  force  inside  if 

work  is*  to  be  done.  Some  people  seem  to 

think  everyone  ought  to  know*  just  how  an 
engine  works,  but  they  don’t.  I  had  been 
told  in  a  general  way  that  power  in  a  gas 
engine  is  developed  like  an  explosion.  The 
piston  moves  back  and  forth — turning  the 
wheel — much  as  it  would  if  we  fired  a  cannon 
back  of  it  to  push  it  along.  Just  enough 
of  the  gasoline  and  air  cotnes  into  a  chamber 
and  is  exploded  by  an  electric  spark,  thus 
driving  the  piston  rod  back  and  forth  and 
turning  the  wheel.  All  this  was  of  great 
interest  to  me.  Like  the  man  from  Missouri. 

I  was  willing  to  be  “shown."  It  was  a 
great  thing  to  see  a  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  a  spoonful  or  less  of  gasoline  had 
within  it  the  powrer  to  do  the  work  of  five 
horses!  After  some  tinkering  and  adjusting 
the  engine  started,  and  sent  the  saw  tearing 
th roo "h  White  oak  sticks.  The  cough  ot 
the  engine  and  the  scream  of  the  saw  made 
a  good  song  of  labor.  We  shall  use  the 
engine  f  u*  sawing  a  year’s  supply  of  wood, 
with  some  to  sell,  shredding  stalks  and 
later  for  pumping.  We  are  prepared  to  do 
some  outside  work  at  these  jobs.  In  fact 
the  engine  promises  to  be  a  very  useful 
helper.  The  one  we  have  is  five  horse-power. 

I  should  say  that  most  farmers  make  a  mis¬ 
take  in  getting  too  small  an  engine.  It  is 
always  wdse  to  have  a  reserve  of  power.  I 
can  say  more  about  this  engine  business  after 

we  have  worked  with  It  longer. 

Homh  and  Farm. — At  last  we  are  In  the 
new  house.  Mother  will  draw  plans*  of  It 
later,  so  that  we  can  show  how  it  is  ar¬ 
ranged.  We  find  it  more  comfortable  than 
some  dreams.  As  the  hot  water  circulates 
through  t lie  house  we  are  all  disposed  to 
forgive  those  plumbers  after  all.  I  guess 
the  boys  will  come  nearest  to  a  forgiving 
spirit  as  they  do  not  have  to  cut  wood  and 
keep  the  stoves  tilled.  That  may  he  one 
reason  why  plumbers  get  plenty  of  work  and 
grow  rich.  People  growl  at  them  while  the 
work  Is  going  on,  and  then  have  to  admit 
that  the  job  was  well  done.  The  house  is 
very  cosy  and  comfortable,  and  we  shall  get 
the  worth  of  our  money  out  of  it.  Now 
will  come  the  job  of  beautifying  the  grounds. 

.  .  .  What  I  may  call  a  baby  ice  storm 

struck  us  on  January  14.  The  trees  were 
coated  witli  ice — just  the  condition  I  do 
not  like  to  see  on  peach  and  cherry.  This 
is  a  sort  of  cold  storage  which  does  the 
fruit  buds  no  good,  hut  in  this  case  there 
was  no  serious  effect,  for  the  ice  melted 
rapidly.  When  Nellie  and  Madge  went  to 
church  they  were  thankful  for  the  sharp 
shoes  which  enabled  them  to  walk  uprightly 
on  slippery  ground.  ...  If  the  present 
weather  continues  we  shall  change  one  of 
our  plans  and  haul  manure  straight  from 
the  hog  factory  to  the  level  ground.  By 
“hog  factory"  we  mean  the  large  box  stall  In 
which  the  hogs  work  over  the  horse  manure 
under  cover.  We  had  planned  to  throw  this 
out  doors  under  a  shed  and  haul  it  to  the 
ground  later,  but  now  we  plan  to  get  it  out 
at  once  and  spread  it  on  the  level  ground. 
This  saves  one  hauling,  and  we  can  handle 
larger  loads  on  the  frozen  ground.  This 
manure  is  mixed  with  sawdust.  Our  object 
in  holding  it  longer  was  to  let  it  ferment 
still  more  and  thus  overcome  the  acid.  To 
make  doubly  sure  we  expect  to  use  some  lime 
where  the  sawdust  is  put.  .  .  .  Bessie, 

the  little  Boston  terrier,  has  presented  two 
live  puppies.  These  toy  dogs  have  great 
value.  Bessie  might  weigh  20  pounds,  but 
she  would  sell  for  more  than  any  cow  in  the 
neighborhood.  Good  dogs  of  the  breed  are 
scarce,  and  no  wonder,  when  the  litters  are 
so  small.  Some  months  ago  I  made  some 
ridiculous  figures  to  offset  the  statements 
of  the  ginseng  and  skunk  farmers.  Let  a 
man  keep  100  such  dogs  as  Bessie  on  an 
acre!  Allow  10  puppies  per  year  from  each 
dog  and  sell  them  at  .$50  each  !  There  you 
have  $50,000  per  acre.  Let’s  all  go  to  rais¬ 
ing  dogs.  That  is  like  one  side  of  the  ginseng 
business.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Bessie,  at 
nearly  three  years  old,  has  given  one  grown¬ 
up  puppy  and  the  two  little  ones!  Her 
board  and  care  cost  $3  a  week  for  several 
months  that  she  was  kept  by  those  who 
handle  such  dogs!  Some  of  these  side  lines 
that  look  so  bright  in  the  limelight  make  a 
dim  showing  when  you  put  them  out  in  the 
sun.  Yet  dog  breeding  appears  to  be  a 
good  business  for  those  who  know  how  and 
attend  to  it. 

Scale  Frauds. — The  San  Josd  scale  is  bad 
enough  without  making  her  the  partner  of 
other  evils.  Here  is  one  front  New  York  : 

“The  story  of  Prof.  Smith  -  and  The  It. 
N.-Y.  tpage  8)  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  taik  I 
had  with  a  fertilizer  agent  a  few  days  ago. 
Some  of  them  seem  to  think  a  farmer  not 
only  will,  but  should,  believe  anything  they 
tell  him.  I  had  taken  some  interest  in  this 
one.  but  when  lie  began  using  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  why  I  should  use  fertilizer  on  my 
orchard  the  fact  that  lots  of  farmers  and 
fruit  men  in  New  Jersey  had  overrun  their 
fruit  trees  with  Codling  moth  and  San  .Tose 
scale  by  using  too  much  manure,  I  bolted.” 

w.  H. 

If  people  believed  all  they  hear  Truth 
would  have  a  hard  time.  Faith  and  hope 
are  holy  things,  but  they  keep  alive  more 
frauds  and  fakers  than  anything  else!  A 
first-rate  way  to  obtain  a  parcels  post  or 
better  fence  wire  would  be  to  reform  500 
each  fertilizer  agents  and  tree  peddlers,  and 
send  them  around  telling  the  whole  truth, 
as  plausibly  as  they  glorify  their  trees  and 
fertilizers.  Good  fertilizers,  properly  used, 
are  very  useful  for  au  orchard,  but  when  a 


man  gets  to  the  point  of  saying  that  there 
can  be  any  connection  between  stable  manure 
and  the  San  Jose  scale  he  should  have  the 
lime  and  sulphur  spray  turned  on  him  at 
once. 

Sawdust  Again. —  Here  is  one  often  asked : 

"How  would  sawdust  do  for  mulching 
strawberry  plants?  I  had  used  buckwheat 
straw,  which  is  scarce,  and  dislike  using 
stable  manure  on  account  of  its  being  seedy.' 

Maryland.  l.  j.  m. 

Sawdust  is  bad  for  mulch.  It  packs  down 
too  hard  and  close  around  the  plants,  and 
smothers  them.  We  must  remember  that 
strawberry  leaves  do  not  die  in  Winter  as 
most  others  do.  They  remain  green,  which 
shows  that  life  is  there,  and  they  must  have 
air.  The  straw  is  much  better  than  sawdust, 
as  it  permits  air  to  reach  the  plants.  Re¬ 
member  what  you  use  mulch  for — not  to 
cover  the  plant  so  much  as  to  cover  the 
soil  and  prevent  the  frequent  thaw  and 
freeze  which  goes  on  in  an  open  Winter  and 
in  Spring.  I  have  received  many  questions 
about  the  safety  in  using  sawdust  in  manure. 
Some  fear  that  it  will  sour  the  ground  even 
when  used  as  bedding.  I  asked  Prof.  II.  J. 
Wheeler,  of  Rhode  Island,  probably  our  high¬ 
est  authority  on  such  matters.  He  says: 

“I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  I  have  never 
had  any  experience  with  it,  directly  or  in- 
directly.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  to  me  that 
rotten  sawdust  would  react  other  than  acid. 
It  would  not.  surprise  me  if  in  all 
cases  when  sawdust  is  used  on  other  than 
calcareous  soils,  the  plan  of  applying  lime 
or  wood  ashes  would  be  a  wise  one.  It  seems 
to  me  the  situation  is  very  similar  to  that 
when  rye  and  other  green  crops,  which  con¬ 
tain  very  small  amounts  of  nitrogen,  are 
applied  as  green  manures.” 

Our  soil  is  naturally  inclined  to  be  sour, 
and  I  have  decided  to  use  lime  where  this 
sawdust  manure  is  plowed  under.  The  lime 
will  be  broadcast  and  harrowed  In  for  all 
crops  except  potatoes. 

Ali.  Sorts. — This  Pennsylvania  man  stirs 
up  a  very  hard  subject : 

“We  sell  milk,  and  since  we  wish  to  raise 
a  calf  would  like  to  know  a  substitute  for 
milk.  We  have  seen  au  advertisement  in 
The  R.  N.-Y’.  telling  of  a  calf  food.” 

What  we  used  was  Blatchford's  calf  meal. 
Philip  claimed  that  it  smells  like  “slippery 
elm  and  fertilizer.”  With  us  it  proved  a 
fair  substitute  for  part  of  the  milk,  but  1 
should  not  attempt  to  raise  another  calf 
with  no  milk  at  all.  It  doesn’t  pay.  If 
the  calf  is  an  extra  good  one  I  would  use 
some  skim-milk  for  8  or  10  weeks  at  least. 
Otherwise  I  would  not  try  it.  A  calf  abso¬ 
lutely  without  milk  is  likely  to  grow  up 
like  a  child  without  love  in  its  childhood. 

Here  is  a  Missouri  man  after  advice : 

“I  have  some  young  apple  trees  that  have 
been  barked  by  rabbits,  and  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  me  to  do  some  bridge-grafting  to 
save  them.  Please  give  me  definite  particu¬ 
lars.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  bind  up  the 
wounds  immediately  with  something  to  pre¬ 
vent  fhe  tree  from  drying,  or  what  do  you 
think  best?  C.  b. 

We  shall  give  full  directions  about  bridge¬ 
grafting  in  time.  Do  not  try  to  cross  the 
bridge  until  you  reach  it.  In  other  words, 
let  the  trees  alone  until  you  are  ready  to 
graft  them.  You  will  not  prove  a  good 
Samaritan  if  you  bind  up  their  wounds  for, 
if  you  do  so,  it  is  doubtful  if  you  can  tell 
later  just  where  the  dead  wood  ends ! 

H.  w.  C. 


Let  Us  Quote  You  a  Price 

on  a  First-Class  Fanning  Mill 


Made  by  a  Fanning  Mill  Factory 

You  should  own  a  Fanning  Mill. 

It  will  save  its  own  cost  in  short 
order.  By  separating  the  different 
grades  of  grain,  you  get  a  fancy 
price  for  the  best. 

Your  seed  grain  will  not  be  mixed. 

Grain,  as  it  comes  from  the  thresh¬ 
ing  machine  isn’t  fit  to  sow. 

A  fanning  mill  will  clean  it — and 
grade  it. — get  all  the  best  together, 


specialty  of  high-grade  mills. 

— take  out  all  the  chaff  and  withered 
kernels, — remove  oats  from  wheat. 
One  operation  does  the  business. 
And  the  fanning  makes  every  bushel 
worth  more  money. 

Say  “good-bye”  to  weeds  in  your 
wheat  field. 

Just  to  give  you  an  idea, — here  are 
some  of  the  grains  and  seeds  the 
Chatham  will  clean* — 

Clover,  Millet.  Flax,  Rice,  Peas, 


Wheat,  Oats,  Rye,  Barley,  Timothy, 

Beaas.  Corn,  Kaffir  Corn,  Potatoes,  Broom  Corn,  Alfalfa.  Grass  Seed 
Cotton  Seed,  Alsike.  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top,  Buckwheat.  Hungarian, 
Orchard  Grass,  Rape,  Rye  Grass,  etc.,  etc. 


that  makes  a 


Will  you  let  us  tell  you  about  our  complete  line  of  Fanning  Mills  that 
have  the  gearing  all  on  the  inside  and  a  patent  anti-clogging  device  that 
prevents  choking  ?  We  sell  direct  from  the  factory  and  ship  to  you  from 
our  nearest  distributing  depot.  Selling  terms  so  liberal  you  don’t 
notice  the  outlay.  Sold  on  30  days  free  trial  if  you  wish. 

l  a  I  ___  I V •  1 1  are  sold  only  from  our  factory— not 
1  .n^jfllrlrn  iTilllS  by  catalogue  or  mail  order  houses. 

At  the  prices  we  quote  they  are  the  greatest 
Fanning  Mill  values  in  the  country:  and  the  name 
CHATHAM  stands  for  60  years  of  high  quality. 
OVER  200,000  MILLS  IN  ACTUAL  USE. 
Send  for  complete  description  and  save  more 
than  the  price  of  the  mill  in  a  single  season. 

The  Manson  Campbell  Co.,  Ltd. 

Maker,  of  Chatham  Fanning  Mills,  Incubators  and  Brooders 

339  Wesson  Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich. 

If  you  would  know  “  How  to  Make  Dollars  out  of 
Wind,”  send  for  our  little  book  of  that  title.  It  is 
FREE,  and  tells  how  a  Chatham  puts  dollars  in  your 
pocket.  Also  a  lot  of  valuable  Information  about  good  seed 
and  how  to  obtain  it.  Remember!  this  is  FREE  and  postpaid 
fi  you  write  today. 

24  Shipping  Warehouses  Located  In  Leading  Cities  Insuring  Quick  Delivery. 


Syracuse  Hillside  Plow 

Equally  adapted  to  hillside  and  level  land  plowing,  leaving  it  without  ridges 
or  dead  furrows,  and  holds  as  easily  as  any  flat  land  plow.  The  Steel  Truss 
Beam  gives  lightness  and  strength.  Handles  side-shift  with  each  turn  and 
adjust  for  height.  Jointer  is  practically  uncloggable,  and  acts 
automatically.  Colters  furnished.  The  Lever  Shifting  Clevis 
quickly  changes  the  draft  line.  Made  in  two  sizes, 
with  Steel  or  Chilled  Moldboards  and  Cast  Shares. 
Nothing  has  been  left  undone  for  making  this 
plow  the  model  of  its  class.  Call  on  the 
Syracuse  agent  or  write  us. 

SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  CO.,  Syracust,  1. 1. 


YOU  CAN  HAVE 

The  Popular 
Magazine 

FREE  THIS  WINTER 

That  means  a  three  months'  subscription  to  the 
biggest  and  best  fiction  magazine  in  the  world 

FOR  NOTHING 


&\.i 


THE  SERIALS 


such  men  as  Louis  Tracy,  E,  Phillips 

Mi 


arsh, 


LISTEN:  We  know  from  past  experience  that  almost 
everyone  who  reads  The  Popular  for  one  or  two 
numbers,  reads  it  always.  We  have  300,000  circula¬ 
tion.  We  are  going  to  make  it  half  a  million.  We  want 
your  subscription  and  we  know  that  if  you  read  one  number 
of  the  magazine  you  are  likely  to  become  a  regular  subscriber. 
We  are  going  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  giving  away  maga¬ 
zines.  Some  few  people  who  get  The  Popular  free  for  the 
winter  won’t  subscribe.  But  we  have  figured  it  out  to  an  al¬ 
most  mathematical  certainty  that  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
will  subscribe.  That’s  why  we  can  afford  to  make  you  this 
offer.  TO  GET  IT  FREE  for  the  winter  is  easy.  Sign  and 
mail  us  the  coupon  printed  below.  You’ll  receive  your  first 
copy  by  the  next  return  mail.  And  you’ll  continue  to  get  it 
free  all  winter.  If,  at  the  end  of  three  months  you  think  the 
magazine  is  worth  a  dollar  a  year,  send  us  a  dollar  and  get 
it  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Unless  you  like  the  magazine 
you  pay  nothing.  We  can’t  make  abetter  offer  than  that,  can 
we  ?  Let  us  know  when  you  want  it  stopped,  and  we’ll 
stop  it. 

The  Popular 

is  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  best  fiction  and  it  is  the  big¬ 
gest  in  the  world — when  we  say  the  biggest,  we  don’t  count 
in  advertising  pages,  but  actual  reading  matter.  It  has  in 
it  serials,  short  stories,  novelettes. 


are  written  by  _ 

Oppenheim,  Rider  Haggard,  Richard 
Wells  and  Arthur  Marchmont. 

THE  COMPLETE  NOVELS 

are  written  by  the  most  prominent  writers  of  fiction  in 
America — General  Charles  King,  Louis  Joseph  Vance, 
B.  M.  Bower,  George  Bronson-Howard  and  others. 

THE  SHORT  STORIES 

are  the  best  from  all  over  the  world.  Cutcliffe  Hyne, 
creator  of  “Captain  Kettle,”  T.  Jenkins  Hains,  author  of 
“The  Wind  Jammers,”  Scott  Campbell,  the  famous  writer 
of  detective  stories,  W.  B.  M.  Ferguson,  Charles 
Steinfort  Pearson  —  are  all  regular  contributors  to 
The  Popular  Magazine.  When  you  subscribe  to  The 
Popular,  you  have  at  your  command  the  best  and  most 
interesting  short  stories  and  novels  that  are  being  written 
to-day.  You  are  up-to-date  so  far  as  modern  fiction  is  con¬ 
cerned.  You  can’t  afford  to  miss  this  chance.  Every  story 
printed  in  The  Popular  is  exceptional  in  its  power  to  stir 
and  interest  its  readers. 


COUPON 


EDITOR  THE  POPULAR  MAGAZINE, 

89-701  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  accept  the  offer  of  THE  POPULAR  MAGAZINE.  Enter 
my  subscription  for  one  full  year.  After  receiving  three  months' 
sample  copies,  I  will  do  one  of  two  things— either  send  you  $1.00 
for  the  full  year’s  subscription,  or  write  you  to  stop  the  magazine, 
when  you  are  to  cancel  this  subscription  and  the  sample  copies 
are  to  be  free  to  me  as  a  test. 


Name 


P.  O.  Address 


State 


kO>u" 
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Live  StockandDairy 


SHEARING  SHEEP  BY  MACHINE. 

Has  shearing  sheep  by  machine  any  ad¬ 
vantage  over  hand  work?  B.  c.  G. 

Northeast  Harbor,  Me. 

I  have  used  a  sheep-shearing  machine 
for  the  past  five  or  six  years.  They  have 
been  very  much  improved  in  that  time. 
The  first  knife,  or  clippers,  that  I  had, 
very  soon  go4:  clogged,  and  did  not  do 
good  work  on  sheep  that  had  fine  or  oily 
wool,  or  had  any  wrinkles.  The  one  I 
now  have,  used  on  the  same  machine,  will 
clip  any  kind  of  a  sheep  or  wool.  Now 
as  to  the  direct  question  above;  has  the 
machine  any  advantage  over  hand  work? 
So  long  as  we  had  the  old-fashioned 
shearers,  who  could  turn  off  30  to  40 
sheep  a  day,  well  sheared,  I  had  no  need 
of  a  machine.  As  the  old  men  died  off, 
or  were  unable  to  shear  any  longer,  and 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  sheep,  few 
young  men  took  up  shearing,  it  became 
a  problem  to  know  how  to  get  the  sheep 
well  and  economically  sheared.  The  men 
who  were  unused  to  it  not  only  cut  the 
sheep  and  tangled  up  the  wool,  but  they 
would  sheer  only  a  few  sheep  per  day, 
which  made  it  expensive.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  I  put  in  a  machine.  Any  man  who 
is  at  all  handy  soon  learns  how  to  hold 
a  sheep,  which  is  the  important  thing. 
A  careless  man  can  cut  a  sheep  badly 
with  the  edge  of  the  clippers,  but  soon 
sees  the  danger,  and  avoids  it.  With  the 
shears  the  sheep,  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
man,  is  covered  with  little  cuts.  I 
find  that  after  a  little  practice  a  man  will 
shear  a  sheep  every  15  or  20  minutes; 
and  their  bodies  will  be  as  smooth  as  a 
well-clipped  horse.  Of  course  it  takes 
another  man  to  turn  the  crank,  so  it  is 
not  so  much  of  a  time  saver  in  the  hands 
of  a  novice ;  but  a  skilled  man,  or  an 
old  shearer  who  knows  how  to  handle  a 
sheep,  will  average  better  than  a  sheep 
every  10  minutes.  The  man  who  turns 
can  be  a  cheap  hand,  who  could  in  no 
case  use  the  shears.  I  propose  next  year 
to  rig  a  shaft,  and  use  my  1  Vi  horse  power 
gasoline  spray  engine  to  drive  the  ma¬ 
chine.  It  is  not  necessary,  as  some  have 
supposed,  to  use  a  shears  to  finish  or 
trim  the  legs.  The  same  power,  with  a 
different  knife,  can  be  used  to  clip  horses, 
or  the  shearing  clippers  can  be  used  on  a 
horse-clipping  machine.  Like  all  machin¬ 
ery  they  must  be  looked  after,  and  kept 
in  order.  e.  van  alstyne. 


WINTER  LAMB  FEEDING. 


'(cornstalks)  as  possible.  This  mecesi- 

tates  longer  feeding  to  ripen  the  lambs, 
but  it  is  cheaper  than  using  so  much  corn. 
I  have  plenty  of  Alfalfa  hay  and  fodder, 
and  besides  these  I  have  a  large  quantity 
of  clover  and  rye  hay.  This  was  cut  from 
a  field  that  was  in  rye  last  year;  the  rye 
is  about  one-fourth  of  a  crop,  and  was 
about  two-thirds  ripe  when  cut.  I  am 
starting  the  westerns  with  this,  as  they 
go  gradually  on  to  a  corn  ration.  They 
eat  every  head  of  the  rye,  much  of  the 
straw,  and  practically  all  the  clover.  I 
put  this  in  their  racks  twice  a  day.  In 
the  evening  for  four  days,  I  have  been 
scattering  one-half  bushel  of  shelled  corn 
over  it.  They  have  not  yet  learned  to 
hunt  out  and  eat  all  the  corn.  As  soon 
as  they  have  learned  to  eat  it,  expect  and 
hunt  for  it,  I  shall  commence  feeding  ear 
corn  to  them.  This  will  be  fed  twice  a 
day,  in  the  same  racks  in  which  the  corn 
is  fed.  While  the  clover  and  rye  hay 
lasts,  all  the  refuse  straw  will  be  thrown 
out  befoi'e  the  corn  is  put  in.  As  soon 
after  the  <;orn  is  put  in  as  possible  the 
clover  hay  or  Alfalfa  will  be  put  in.  This 
prevents,  to  some  extent,  the  ears  of  corn 
being  rolled  or  pushed  into  piles  in  the 
rack,  and  causes  a  slower  eating  of  the 
corn.  The  clover  and  rye  hay  seems  to 
be  very  much  relished. 

The  natives  have  been  fed  corn  and 
Alfalfa  for  60  days,  and  for  a  few  days 
have  had  clover  and  rye  hay  outside  in 
racks.  Yesterday  I  put  some  of  it  in  the 
mow,  and  will  feed  it  in  connection  with 
the  Alfalfa.  They  seem  to  relish  it  as 
much  as  the  westerns  do.  One  hundred 
and  five  natives  are  now  being  fed  about 
two  and  two-thirds  bushels  of  ear  corn 
per  day.  Through  all  kinds  of  weather 
they  will  eat  a  little  bit  more,  but  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  feed  a  little  short,  and  obviate  the 
danger  of  their  breaking  down  from  too 
strong  a  corn  ration.  The  fodder  is  fed 
out  of  doors  in  racks  on  pleasant  days. 
It  is  useless  to-  scatter  it  on  the  ground, 
but  when  put  in  racks  they  soon  learn  to 
eat  large  quantities  of  it. 

Water  from  a  tubular  well,  nearly  80 
feet  deep,  is  supplied  to  them  by  wind- 
power  storage  tank  and  hydrants.  They 
drink  from  one-half  barrel  tubs.  Water 
and  salt  is  always  before  them.  I  do  not 
understand  why  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  recom¬ 
mends  an  equal  amount  of  sulphur  with 
the  salt.  I  would  be  afraid  of  evil  re¬ 
sults,  and  besides,  I  do  not  see  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  it.  I  used  roots  one  or  two  Win¬ 
ters,  but  the  cost  of  production  and  labor 
in  handling  them,  caused  me  to  drop  the 
crop.  If  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  can  get  a  gain 
of  5  pounds  per  week,  it  is  far  above  the 
average  of  what  feeders  make  here  The 
westerns  I  have  in  my  lot  are  certainly 
a  fine  lot  on  which  to  get  good  gains. 
If  I  can  get  a  gain  of  2 pounds  per 
week  for  100  to  120  days  I  shall  be  won¬ 
derfully  well  pleased.  They  weighed  46 
pounds  when  put  in  the  lots.  If  they  are 
double  that  weight  when  they  go  out, 
feeders  here  will  call  it  a  maximum  gain. 

Ross  Co.,  Ohio.  john  m.  jamison. 


Since  I  have  been  following  this  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  part  of  the  Winter’s  work  on 
the  farm,  it  has  been  my  custom  to  gather 
all  the  information  possible  from  all  di¬ 
rections  and  sources  in  reach.  I  would 
have  commenced  this  work  long  before  I 
did,  except  for  the  fact  that  I  once  heard 
an  address  by  a  stock  feeder  that  dis¬ 
couraged  me  from  the  undertaking.  But 
the  abundance  of  clover,  hay  and  corn 
products  on  the  farm  caused  me  to  make  a 
start  with  one-  deck.  From  that  I  have 
worked  up  to  three  or  four  decks;  I  now 
have  in  the  lots  420,  259  western,  the 
remainder  natives.  I  still  read  all  that 
comes  to  my  hand  relating  to  this  work. 
This  habit  caused  me  at  once  when  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  January  6,  came  to  hand,  to 
notice  and  read  Mr.  Van  Alstyne’s  article. 
This  year  I  have  all  the  feed  on  the  farm 
necessary  to  fatten  my  lambs.  I  have 
never  fed  oil  meal,  cotton-seed  meal,  brew¬ 
ers’  grains,  or  silage  to  lambs,  and  while 
I  can  succeed  as  well  as  I  have  been  do¬ 
ing,  I  shall  not  purchase  any  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  feed  stuffs,  and  as  yet  have  not 
been  favorable  to  building  a  silo,  and 
making  silage.  The  labor  connected  with 
it,  caused  me  rather  to  exclude  it  from 
my  thoughts. 

Mr.  Van  Alstyne’s  plan  is  to  cause 
as  much  grain  to  be  eaten  as  possible. 
Mine  is  to  use  as  much  hay  and  fodder 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  set  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


Get  a  Genuine 

rg  SPLIT  HICKORY’ 

LP  It  coat*  no  more  than  the  unknown 
kind.  Rock  bottom  factory  prices 
and  double  value. 


$411 


Here’s  a  Beauty— 

Made  to  order.  30  days 
free  trial.  2  year  steel-clad 
guarantee.  Write  us  what  style  vehi¬ 
cle  you  want.  1906  Catalog — 100  styles  | 
—Free.  Write  for  it  today. 

1 1  he  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.  | 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 

Station  290 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


COLUMBIA 


As  good  as 
others  sell 
for  $25  more. 


Built  to  your  or- 
der,  and  shipped 
on  30  days’  free 
trial  with  writ¬ 
ten  guarantee 
for  two  years. 


Money  returned  if  not  satisfied.  Buy  direct  at 
factory  prices.  Write  to-day  for  FRR F.  catalog  of 
vehicles  and  harness,  260  styles. 

Columbia  Mfg. &SupplyCo.ci^Mf>"NAT*>Ao! 


ABSORBINE 

Removes  the  Inflammation  and 
Bunch.  Restores  the  Circulation 
in  any  Bruise  or  Thickened  Tissue, 
without  Blistering,  removing  the 
hairorlayinghorse np.  Pleasantto 
use,  clean  and  odorless.  $2.00  per 
bottle  delivered.  Book  12-B  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind, 
$1.00  Bottle.  Cures  Bunions,! 
Corns,  Chilblains,  Sprains,  Etc., I 
quickly.  Genuine  mfd.  only  by 

W,  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  MonmouthSt.. Springfield, Mass. 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 


cures  nearly  all  common  horse 
ailments.  When  we  say  cure, 
andit  fails, $100.  reward.  Never 
claimed  yet.  Get  free  "Veteri¬ 
nary  Experience.”  100  pages- 
Makes  you  master  of  horse  ail¬ 
ments  and  diseases.  Write  for  copy. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co.. 

SO  Beverly  St.,  Beaton, Mas*. 


A  Lady  can  hold  him. 


of  the  BEERY  BIT 
roUR  OITS  IN  ONE 

Cures  Kickers,  Runaways,  Pullers, 
Shyers,  ete.  Send  for  Bit  on  Ten 
Days’  Trial  and  circular  showing 
the  four  distinct  ways  of  using  it. 
Prof  J.Q.  Beery,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio. 


CUTS 

FEEDCOST 

ONE-FIFTH 


per  cent 


t  yoi 

of  farm  animals  are  voiding  in 
-givl] 


manure  a  large  d< 
constituents  of  their  feed.  Mix 


;ier  cent  of  the  life- 


■giving 

Tonic 


Stock  Food  with  their  rations— this  will 
assist  the  digestive  organs  to  secrete 
more  pepsin  and  pancreatin.  It  is  a  con 
dimental  appetizer  and  digestant  and  puts 
fat  on  hogs;  makes  cows  give  better  milk 
and  more  cream. 


“ELGIN  BRAND” 

special  formulas— for  hogs, 


Is  made  in _ _ _ 

dairy  cows,  horses  and 
It  gets  stock  to  marke 


eneral  feeding, 
quicker,  they 
rapidly, 
per  100 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Tonic  Stock  Food 
‘Elgin  Brand.”  If  he  hasn’t  it,  remit  the 
price  and  we  will  ship  direct.  Be  sure  to 
state  kind  of  stock  you  wish  to  benefit. 
Address  Dept.  J-17.  Souvenir  calendar 
free.  Today’s  the  day  to  write  for  it. 

TONIC  STOCK  FOOD  CO., 
Elgin,  III. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

For  the  next  30  days  in  order  to 
introduce  it  to  new  users,  I  will,  for 
One  Dollar,  ship  freight  prepaid,  a  $2 
pail  (14  lbs.)  of 

CRESCENT 
STOCK  FOOD 

the  best  Stock  Food  made.  Saves 
time  and  feed  and  adds  1  o  your  profit. 
Once  used,  always  used. 

Send  to  day  and  take  advantage  of  this  half 
price  offer. 

CHARLES  BUCHAN, 

STANLEY,  N.  Y. 


No  More  Blind  Horses 

sore  eyes,  HARRY  CO,,IowaOity.  Iowa,  have  sure  cure 


KENTUCKY  JACKS 

AND  STALLIONS. 

One  hundi-ed  head  of 
Jacks,  Jennets,  Saddle,  Trotting 
and  Pacing  Stallions  and  some  nice 
1  Poland  China  Hogs,  We  won  more 
premiums  on  Jacks  than  all  other 
breeders  combined  at  Ky.  State  Fair 
1 11)05.  Write  for  what  you  want. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  COMPANY,  Lexington,  Ky 
Branch  barn  for  jacks,  Marion,  Kansas. 

KENTUCKY  JACK  FARM. 

A  fine  lot  of  big  Black  well-bred 
KENTUCKY  JACKS,  also  Im¬ 
ported  SPANISH  JACKS, 
selected  by  me  personally  from 
the  very  best  breeds  of  Jacks  in 
Spain.  We  furnish  a  certificate 
'  of  pedigree  with  each  Imported 
(  Jack.  Come  and  see  me  or  write 
for  prices.  I  can  please  you. 

JOE  E.  WRIGHT,  Junction  City,  Ky. 


Breeders’  Directory 

IT’S  A  FACT 

That  we  now  have  more  young  cows  of  milkiug  age 
than  we  can  possibly  stable  this  coming  Winter. 
They  are  bred  to  such  bulls  as  DeKol  2d’s  Butter 
Boy  3d,  Beryl  Wayne’s  Paul  DeKol.  and  the  imported 
bull  Karel  Bos  1st,  PRIZE  and  CHAMPION  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair.  We  will  make  a  reduction  in 
price  in  all  lines.  This  is  an  opportunity  you  should 
not  overlook.  Send  for  further  particulars  and  folder. 
THE  STEVENS  HERD.  Established  187«! 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON, 
Brookside  Stock  Farm,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE. 

YEARLING  HULLS,  YEARLING  HEIFERS 
BULL  CALVES.  HEIFER  CALVES, 

A.  R.  O.  COWS,  ALL  AGES. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Visitors  welcomed. 

WingR.  Smith,  Lakeland  Farm,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Regist’d  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire.  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
Collie  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
Poultry.  Come  see  my 
stock  and  make  your  own 
_  selections.  Send  2c.  stamp 

Fancy  of  Eureka  130891  for  New  Catalogue. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Penna, 


WOODLAND 


—Shorthorn  Cattle  and 
Tunis  Sheep.  W.  I. 
WOOD,  Williamsport,  O. 


Pure  Bred  Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

From  Registered  and  Record  Stock.  ALFALFA 
SOIL  from  lots  that  have  raised  alfalfa  for  the  past 
fave  years.  Prices  moderate.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 

STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

The  only  herd  in  the  world  headed  by  a  son  of 
AAGGIE  CORNUCOPIA  FAULTNE,  the  world's 
champion  cow  of  to-day,  and  a  son  of  MERCEDES 
JULIP’S  PIETERTjE,  the  world’s  champion 
cow  of  1900. 

The  only  herd  In  the  world  where  the  milk  has 
averaged  for  the  past  year  over  4  p.  c.  butter  fat. 
Inquirers  from  every  part  of  the  country  are  buying 
Star  Farm  Holsteins.  Special  prices  on  cows, 
heifers,  service  bulls  and  calves.  Beautiful,  illus¬ 
trated  circulars  sent  free  on  application. 

Horace  L.  Bronson,  Dept.  D,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Hull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  roam 
for  our  crop  of  Winter. Calves.  Write  for  prices  on 
anything  needed  in  Holsteln-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FIRM,  Bifton,  Ulster  Co..  H.  V. 

BERKSHIRE  SOWS. 

ported  boar  and  well  bred  dams. 

907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM.  Rochester. Mich. 


A  few  good  ones 
cheap  from  my  im- 
R.  F.  SHANNON. 


O.  I.  c. 


PIGS 

Five  strains  not  akin;  Aug.  and  Sept,  farrow. 
Registered  stock:  prices  low. 

F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pliarsalia,  N.  V. 

Re&  P.  Chinas,  Berhshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 
in  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ereildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Berkshire  Pigs,  Shropshire  Ewes,  Collie  Females,  W. 
Holland  Turkeys.  Buff  Orpington  Cockerels,  B. Rocks, 

Hens  and  Cokrls.  All  stock  strictly  pure.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Lack,  Pa. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

All  ages  and  sexes,  son  of  Lord 
Premier,  No.  50001,  the  $1,500  Boar,  at  head  of  herd. 
Send  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
are  bred  for  large  Production,  Good  Size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you.'* 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Neshanic,  N.  J 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  postal  card  for  64-page  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

r.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Choice  Stock  or  Gash  Given  in  Ex¬ 
change  for  a  Few  Days  of  Your 
Spare  Time. 

You  invest  no  money.  Write  for  particulars  at  once. 
Pigs,  service  boars,  bred  sows. 

PENNA.  BERKSHIRE  UO.,  Fanuettsburg, 

Fa.  Improved  L.  E.  Berkshires  bred  for  business. 


“SAVE-THE-HORSE”  Spavin  Cure. 

Registered  Trade  Mark. 

Practical  Horseshoeing,  614  Jefferson  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I  cured 
a  bad  bone  spavin,  another  party  also  cured  a  spavin  with  “Save-tlie-Horse.” 

It  certainly  is  marvelous.  W.  F.  SELLERS. 

AA  Per  Bottle*  With  Vlltteu  [  "Sevo-the-Horeo"  Permanently  Cures  Bpavia* 

■  UU  Guarantee— as  binding  to  pro-  £in«b<«ie  r^oeptlow  Ringbone),  Curb,  Thoroughpin,  Splint^ 

ol“  Boil,  Wind  Puff,  Injured  Tendons  and  all  lameoeu,  with" 


_  tect  you  as  legal  talent  could 

Bake  it.  Soad  lor  copy  and  booklet. 
At  Drujgitt*  and  Jsalsrs  *r  Mtprtm  paid. 


Shoe  1 

Out  tear  or  loci  of  hair.  Horse  m»j  work  u  usual. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Formerly  Troy,  N.  Y. 


i 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  you  desire  the  best  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  ns 
at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  order. 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON,  -  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


1906. 
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KEEPING  TURKEY  EGGS. 

0.  S.  P.,  Menlo ,  Ga. — I  have  a  flock  of 
fine  turkeys,  and  some  ol'  them  have  been 
laying  as  late  as  December.  If  1  should 
hold  the  eggs  until  early  Spring  would1  they 
keep,  and  would  they  hatch?  The  eggs  are 
good  so  far.  I  have  placed  them  in  cotton 
seed,  and  every  week  I  turn  them  over,  so 
they  will  not  go  all  to  one  side. 

I  do  not  think  eggs  can  be  kept  over  a 
month  with  any  degree  of  success  in 
hatching.  I  think  turkey  eggs  will  keep 
longer  than  most  other  kinds.  To  keep 
them  I  would  have  them  turned  at  least 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  keeping  them 
in  a  cool  place.  d.  a.  mount. 

New  Jersey. 

I  think  it  quite  improbable  that  those 
December  turkey  eggs  will  hatch  in  the 
Spring.  The  sooner  eggs  are  hatched 
after  being  laid  the  larger  the  hatch  and 
the  more  vigorous  the  young.  We  set  our 
incubators  in  the  evening  of  the  day  the 
eggs  are  laid.  In  the  case  of  extremely 
valuable  eggs,  would  use  them  if  three 
weeks  old.  hilandale  farm. 

Our  own  experience  has  been  with  keep¬ 
ing  eggs  in  Summer,  and  old  eggs,  say 
those  from  six  weeks  to  two  months  old, 
have  not  hatched  well.  Your  reader’s  only 
way,  I  think,  to  tell  about  the  keeping 
of  the  eggs  would  be  to  try  it.  Were  they 
mine,  and  I  could  find  a  setting  hen  in 
the  country,  I  should  set  her,  hatch  the 
eggs,  and  depend  upon  keeping  the  young¬ 
sters  with  the  hen  in  a  dry  warm  place, 
with  such  a  box  in  the  coop  that  they 
would  be  protected  from  the  cold  weather 
during  night.  cooper  curtice. 

Rhode  Island. 

We  have  had  no  experience  with 
turkey  eggs,  and  do  not  know  their  keep¬ 
ing  qualities,  but  from  our  experience 
with  hen’s  eggs  and  keeping  them  for 
three  weeks  for  our  own  incubators  when 
we  were  starting  in  the  poultry  business, 
and  only  had  a  small  flock  to  save  from, 
we  could  tell  the  difference  between 
eggs  one  week  old  and  three  weeks  old  in 
the  per  cent  of  hatch  and  in  the  strength 
of  chicks  after  hatching.  Therefore  I 
doubt  if  turkey  eggs  will  hatch  at  all  if 
kept  so  long,  and  even  if  they  should 
hatch  the  vitality  would  be  so  low  that 
the  poults  would  be  worthless. 

New  York.  floyd  q.  white. 

We  do  not  believe  it  would  be  safe  for 
your  reader  to  hold  her  turkey  eggs  over 
a  month  or  six  weeks  at  the  latest,  as 
after  that  time  the  germ  seems  to  die  in 
the  ewe.  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
any  birds  out  of  the  eggs.  We  have  kept 
hen’s  evgs  for  about  that  length  of  time, 
hut  they  hatched  very  unsatisfactorily, 
coming  out  sometimes  three  .or  four  days 
later  than  fresher  ones  would,  which  read¬ 
ily  shows  that  holding  them  too  long  does 
no  good.  We  suggest  that  the  inquirer 
would  better  eat  her  eggs  while  they  are 
fresh  and  not  hold  them  too  long.  If  the 
turkeys  were  hatched  now,  they  would  not 
amount  to  much,  on  account  of  the  cold 
weather,  as  it  stunts  their  growth. 

H.  kretzler. 

I  have  kept  turkey  eggs  for  six  weeks 
by  laying  them  on  the  floor  in  a  room  with 
cool  even  temperature,  and  turning  them 
every  day.  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  kept  even  longer  than  that,  if  the 
room  could  be  kept  at  somewhere  near  50 
degrees.  But  why  should  you  wish  to 
keep  them  in  a  climate  like  Georgia? 
Young  turkeys  hatched  in  February  should 
make  fine  growth  before  hot  weather  and 
anyone  within  shipping  distance  of  the 
health  resorts  and  hotels  of  Georgia  and 
Florida  could  sell  broiler  turkeys  at  a 
high  price  during  the  Spring  months. 

I  should  certainly  try  that  if  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  have  turkey  hens 
lay  in  December.  JOHN  H.  janney. 
Maryland. 

I  do  not  like  to  keep  eggs  over  15  days 
for  best  hatching  results,  though  I  have 
had  some  which  have  carried  longer.  I 
have  known  of  eggs  three  months  old  to 
hatch  10  chicks  from  12  eggs.  One  time 
a  person  engaged  two  settings  of  eggs 
from  me  which  were  to  be  called  for  at 
my  house.  These  were  from  special  lay¬ 


ing  pens,  packed  the  night  of  same  day’s 
laying.  The  purchaser  did  not  call  for 
these  for  five  weeks,  during  which  time 
they  lay  in  basket  packed  in  bran,  and 
securely  fastened  with  burlap.  Seeing 
him  one  day  on  the  street  I  asked  him  as 
to  results,  and  he  said  he  had  only  just 
got  the  eggs.  I  told  him  as  to  condi¬ 
tions,  and  he  said  he  would  chance  it. 
As  it  happened,  hens  intended  to  incubate 
went  on  a  strike,  and  it  was  four  weeks 
more  before  they  were  set,  each  12  eggs 
hatching,  when  time  was  up,  10  chickens. 
This  is  the  limit,  and  actual  facts. 

Hartford,  Conn.  f.  o.  groesbeck. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  turkeys’  eggs 
can  be  kept  without  losing  vitality.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  time  will  depend  upon  the 
vigor  of  the  turkeys  whose  eggs  are  to  be 
kept.  I  have  never  known  turkeys’  eggs 
to  be  kept  longer  than  about  three  weeks. 
1  hese  hatched  satisfactorily.  Theoretical¬ 
ly  it  would  seem  that  turkeys’  eggs  could 
be  kept  successfully  for  a  longer  period  be¬ 
fore  incubation  than  hens’  eggs.  The  life 
germ  seems  to  have  greater  vitality;  at 
least  it  would  appear  so  from  the  fact  that 
one  mating  with  a  male  is  sufficient  with 
turkeys  for  an  entire  litter  of  eggs.  In 
fact,  one  instance  has  been  reported  to  me 
where  one  mating  was  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  fertile  eggs  for  an  entire  litter,  and 
the  influence  to  have  extended  through 
the  incubation  period  and  into  the  next 
litter,  which  proved  fertile  without  a  sec¬ 
ond  mating.  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  this  statement  through  personal 
knowledge,  but  am  repeating  the  state¬ 
ment  as  it  was  given  to  me  by  a  turkey 
raiser  of  large  experience. 

With  hens’  eggs,  we  feel  that  the  vi¬ 
tality  decreases  rapidly  after  the  second 
or  third  week,  and  that  eggs  ordinarily 
should  not  be  more  than  two  weeks  old 
when  incubated,  though  I  have  known  of 
first-rate  hatches  from  eggs  that  were 
three  weeks  old.  Much  will  depend 
either  with  hens’  or  turkeys’  eggs,  upon 
the  way  in  which  they  are  kept.  So  far 
as  we  now  know,  the  temnerature  should 
be  between  50  and  60  degrees.  It  has 
been  definitely  proven  that  the  process  of 
development  of  the  germ  commences, 
though  slowly,  at  a  temperature  between  60 
and  70  degrees.  The  eggs  should  be 
turned  regularly  every  two  or  three  days, 
to  prevent  the  yolk  of  the  egg  from  float¬ 
ing  to  the  surface  and  coming  in  contact 
with  the  shell.  The  life  germ  being  on 
top  of  the  yolk  on  the  lightest  portion  of 
the  egg,  would  be  the  portion  destroyed  if 
it  should  stick  to  the  membrane  against 
the  dried  surface  of  the  shell.  In  order 
to  prevent  evaporation,  it  is  well  to  cover 
the  eggs  with  a  flannel  cloth.  Jarring, 
of  course,  should  be  avoided. 

JAMES  E.  RICE. 


CUSTOM 
MADE 
$ 


CARRIAGES 

Buggies  and  Harness 

We  sell  direct  to  users  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  B7  buying 
direct  from  us  you  save 
middlemen’s  profits, and 
get  everything  the  latest, 
best  and  most  durable. 
Our  1906  free  catologue 

beta  1 1  bDinctTK*,  tells  about  our  no  money 
RETAIL  PRICE  f  48.  |  with  order  p|anf2  years 

guaranty,  freight  offer  and  how  we  ship  anywhere 
on  approval  and  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

We  make  160  styles  of  vehicles  from  $23.50  np 
and  100  styles  of  harness  from  44.50  up.  Don’t  buy 
vehicles  or  harness  until  you  have  heard  from  ua. 
Write  today  for  Free  Money-Saving  Catalogue. 

U.  S.  BUGGY  &  CART  CO., 

Sta.  ^Cincinnati,  O 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKS 


Breeders 
of  high 
class  single 

,  ,,77^^ and  Rose 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes.  White 
and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks 
Winners  of  4  Ribbons  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
Shows  1906,  and  18  Ribbons  at  Dutchess  County  Fair 
W05.  Eggs  from  prize  matings  our  very  best  *3  for  15, 
ifilu  per  100.  High  class  utility  stock,  specially  fed  to 
produce  fertile  eggs,  $6  per  100,  in  any  quantity;  all 
clear  eggs  replaced  free  if  returned  express  prepaid 
Duck  Eggs  ready  March  1st,  $8  per  100,  $75  per  1,000 
80  pens,  2,000  layers;  cut  of  same  in  Cyphers  Catalogue 
and  their  authorized  agent  for  this  section.  Bonnie 
Brae  Poultry  Farm,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

\JPANTED — One  or  two  60  or  120  egg  incubators, 
_  must  be  in  good  order  if  secondhand  ami  cheap- 
What  have  you  to  offer?  Ad.  CASH,  care  of  R.  N.-Y- 

VEHICLE  HEATERS. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  prices, 

Alfred  Batlio,  700  East  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


,  PISOS  CURE  FOR 

li/)  TFTnTl  B  Ji'i  -i\ 

CONSUMPTION 


COD  CAI  T  male  AND  fe 
■“wIX  OHLC  MALE  ELK  at 

the  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf,  Flint,  Michigan 


Poultry  Catalogue  Free.  Reasonable  prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Fairview  Farm.  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 

Rrown  Leghorn  Ckls.  of  great  egg-producing  strains 
a~m  also  collie  pups.  NELSON  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


IGHT  BRAHMAS,  prize  stock,  A  few  good  birds. 
-  C.  GORDON,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


Buff  Rocks— 200  for  sale;  a  few  Solid  Buff  Cockerels. 
58  premiums  last  winter.  Dr.  Coolidge,  Warner,  N.H. 


90 


Var's  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  -Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  bookPlOc 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8,  Tel  ford. Pa» 


■7C  CHOICE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

■  w#  Cockerels;  Dustoli  strain,  $1.25 each;  three,  $3; 
eggs  in  season.  Grand  View  Farm,  Stanfordville.N.Y, 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5.  Eggs 

>er  100.  Catalogui 
Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


for  hatchin 
free. 


ciif^’zf  >Im1?R  r’  H  ^  <-'ata*°8u® 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

BARRED  ROCKS — Best  blood;  bred  for  vigor 
and  utility.  Free  range  and  eggs  of  high  fertility. 
$1 .50  per  15.  Grant  Davis,  Whltehouse,  New  Jersey. 

Darred,  Buff  and  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  B.  &.  W. 
**  Minorcas  and  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 
$3  each,  $7.50  for  trio.  Eggs  $2  for  15,  $3.75  for  30,  $5 
for  45.  Duck  eggs  $1.50  for  11,  $2.75  for  22,  $5  for  44. 
Edward  G.  Noonan.  Marietta,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penna. 


PHEASANTS  l*ny  500  p.  c.  better  than  Poultry.  Richest  Industry. 

Catalog,  *50  illustrations,  colored  plates,  20c.  stamp  for  re¬ 
ply.  Belgian  Homers,  85c.  pair.  Peacocks,  Angora  Goats.  Standard 
Poultry,  90c.  sitting.  Pheasant’s  eggs.  Reliable  Pheasant  Journal, 
50c.  Toy  Dogs,  lowest  prices.  Pheasants  swapped  for  pigeons. 

United  States  Pheasantry,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Registered  angora  goats.— Pairs  or 
trios.  REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 
„  Write  for  prices  and  information. 
MELROSE  STOCK  FARM,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y, 


yytf  HATCHERIES  ttSi&gs 

now  in  use.  Valuable  catalog  and  Pure-bred 
Poultry  List  free.  F.  GRUNDY,  Morrisonville,  Ill. 


HENS 


If  you  are  a  lover  ofpure  blooded  pool- 
I  try,  if  you  are  tired  of  producing  mon¬ 
grel  breeds  and  desire  the  best  strains  of 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns, White 
Wyandottes  or  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  send  for  descriptive 
circular.  We  have  bred  superior  birds  for  years.  For  10c.  we 
will  send  you  a  copy  of  Green's  Book  on  Poultry  Keeping, 
regular  price  Si5c.  Now  i  s  the  time  to  order  birds  for  breeding, 
or  eggs  for  hatching.  We  sell  eggs  for  hatching  at  $1.00  and 
12.00  per  13.  Breedlog  birds  12.00  to  13.00  each.  Oreo's  N  urssry  and  Imple¬ 
ment  Catalog,  also  copy  of  Orasn’s  Big  Fruit  Grower  Magazine  free  on  re- 

guest  by  postal oard.  fiREEl’S  NURSERY  CO..  Ruhistir.  R.Va 


IDEAL  ALUMINUM  LEG  BAND 

To  Mark  Chickens 
CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

12  for  16c.,  26— S0c.,  60-50c„  100— 75c. 
Frink  Mytrs,  Mfr.,  lox  57.  Freeport,  III. 


EldORE'EGGS 


Larger,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  heav. 
ier  fowls,  larger  profits  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

LATEST  MODEL 
•  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs.  10  days  free 
trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Cat'lg  free. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co..  Boa  15,  Milford,  Moss. 


MANN’S 


•0ULTRY  SUPPLIES' 

We  sell  everything  the  poultrymin  needs.  Incu- 
butor*.  Brooders,  Foods,  Tonics,  Powders, 
Fences,  lioue  Cutters,  Eire  Boxes,  etc. 

Write  to-day  for  a  free  copy  of  our 
Poultry  Supply  Catalogue.  You'll  be 
surprised  how  much  you  can  save  by 
buying  all  your  supplies  from  one  place. 

JOSIAH  YOUNG, 


.  t. 


27  Grand  Street,  Troy,  It. Y. 


GET  THE 


glad 

You’ll  be  too.  Write  for 
amateur’s  story  of  his  first  sea¬ 
son’s  fever  rearing  bees.  It’s 
free.  He  found  money  in  it.  Sam¬ 
ple  copy  Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture  free  also.  (6  mo.  trial 

FEVER  ‘jSed  back  if  not  satisfied. 


;  Oo„  Medina,  Ohio. 


The  Quine 


Incubator,  the  hatcher 

mcuuBipr,  yqu  want . 

Because  It  is  easy  to  operate,  being  self 
regulating,  self  moistening  and  selfventi- 
latlng.  The  ventilation  Is  positive.  Noth* 
Ifig  left  to  ehanoe.  Economical  in  the  use 
tfoIL 

90  DAYS  TRIAL. 

Don’t  fail  to  investigate  the  Quincy.  It’a 
different  frocn  others  and  our  offer  i# 
the  most  liberal.  Prices  low.  Send  for 
Free  Catalog**.  It  will  help  make  more 
poultry  profit 

'DINGY  INCUBATOR  CO..  Bex  89.  QUINCY.  ILL. 


40,  60  or  90  Days  Trial  on 

Old  Trusty" 

The  Easy  Machine  to  Operate. 

You  run  no  risk.  Five  year  guar 
an  tee.  Strongest  hatches— less 
care — less  oil — most  profit.  Don’t 
pay  two  prices.  Thousands  sold.  We 
sell  direct.  Big  1906  Book  Free. 

M.  M.  Johnson  Co.. _ Clay  Center.  Neb. 


9  I  0*80  For 
I  <£  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  iu  construction  and 
fiction.  Hatches  every  fertile 
figf.  Writ#  for  catalog  to-day.  _ 

GEO.  N.  STAHL.  Quincy.  Ill 


9  CORDS  IN  IO  HOURS 


SAWS  DO  WE 

win 


BT  OHB  Biff.  It’s  KING  OF  THE  WOODS.  Save,  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  FREE  lllus.  catalogue  showing  latest  Improve* 
went,  and  testimonial!  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agencr. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach .  Co.,  1 58  E.  Harrison  St. ,  Chicago,  1 1  i. 


Get  An  Incubator 

made  by  “the  man  who  knows’*— 
founded  on  20  years  experience. 

You  can  make  money  «rith  Miller's 

IDEAL  INCUBATORS 

and  Brooders;  absolutely  auto¬ 
matic  and  self-regulating.  Positively  Lowest  Prloos. 
Handsome  128  page  Poultry  Book  free. 

J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  97,  Freeport,  Illinois. 


IT'S  A  CORKER 


he  Keystone  Incubator— cork  lined, 
double  walls,  adjustable  egg  trays, 
safety  lamp,  heat  and  ventilation 
I  under  perfect  control.  Easy  to 
operate.  Big,  healthy  hatches.  it’a  a 
corker  every  way.  Catalog  free.  The 
Diehl-Bchilling  Co.,  Box  605.  Eaaton,  Pa, 


I 


SHOEMAKER’S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1906 contains  224  pages, with 
many  fine  colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life. 
It  tells  all  about  chickens,  their  care,  diseases 
and  remedies.  All  about  Incubators  and  howto 
operate  them.  All  about  poultry  houses  and 
how  to  build  them.  It's  really  an  encyclopaedia 
ofchickendom.  You  need  it.  Price  only  15ets. 
CnC^U  0£MAJt£K,  Box  467,  FKE£POKT,ILL. 


Thc  Natural 
Incubator 

Is  the  incubator  of  right  air  con¬ 
ditions — Natural  because  it  most 
nearly  approaches  Nature’s  way.  No  poison¬ 
ous  gases  to  stifle  chicks.  Walls  of  hard  glazed 
compressed  paper  board,  (such  as  is  used  for 
car-wheels)  making  the  lightest,  strongest,  most 
durable  incubator  in  the  world.  Walls  CAN¬ 
NOT  WARP.  CRACK  NOR  SPLIT,  as  all  oth¬ 
ers  do.  Compound  heater ;  perfect  regulator; 
no  supplied  moisture  required. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

to  all  points  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Don’t  buy 
an  incubator  until  you  get  out  Free  Catalog. 

Parp.tual  Han  Co..  M.mifac-  Incubators  A  Broodara, 
2  1  Eschar  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


D  A  III  T  n  \looooooooo 

r  UUL  I  n  fe&sd 

”  POULTRY  LINE— Fencing,  Feed.Incu-! 
jbators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything — j 
jit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you! 
|our  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the! 
(asking — it's  worth  having. 

(Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

,J  Dep  H.  G .  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City,  t 

OOOOOOOOOOOOQOOOOOQOOQOOQi 


PINELAND 


INCUBATORS 

HATCH  GREATEST  NUMBER 
OP  FINEST  CHICKS. 

BROODERS 

HAVE  NEVKRBKKN  EQUALED 

FIDELITY  FOOD 

FOR  FOWLS  AND  CHICKS. 

Used  everywhere  by  practical  poultrymen  and 
specialists  fanciers  with  unfailing  success.  Insures 
perfect  health  and  promotes  rapid  growth. 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 

Box  D.D.,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Racine 

Incubator 

The  simple,  sure,  dependable  kind.  Used  by 

“d 

Book  tells  about  them 
— tells  how  to.  make 
poultry  pay.  24  years 
experience.  Don’t  buy 
until  your ead  it.  Ware¬ 
houses;  Buffalo,  Kansas 
City,  St.  Paul.  Address 

Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Bos 


freight  | 

ne.Wli 


STAR 


INCUBATORS 

&  BROODERS 

Guaranteed  to  suit  or  no  sale. 
Big  hatches  and  broods  prove 
their  money  -  making  merits. 
Write  for  new  FREE  catalog. 

STAR  INCUBATOR  CO..  626 
Church  St,,  Bound  Brook,  N«  J. 


$1.  PER  MONTH 

I  to  $2.  per  month  rents  any  i  ncuhator. 

Rent  pays  for  it.  Wo  Pay  tha  Fralght. 

40  Days  Trial  at  same  prices.  Buy 

■■  ■  plans  and  parts  an4 

build  one.  Prices,  ready  to  use:  50  eut* 
95.00;  100  egg  19;  200  egg  112.76.  Brood- 
_ *rs,  93.50  up.  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free, 

IUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO..  Boa  23,  Sprlnpllald,  Q, 

APM  incubators 

AND  BROODER8 

;  ■  Ti“*  tested  end  proven  success;  thousands  la 
u«e;  told  direct  to  jou  »t  wholesale  prices.  You 

I  ret  the  maker's  guarantee  end  Mr.  the  middle 

OSB'j  proStf.*'  Th.  Removable  Chick  Tray 
end.  Nursery — a  future  no  other  ben — explained  in 
catalog.  Ifi  free.  Wrluforittod.j. 

6to  toeub9fof  Co.,  Box  424,  Tratvcod.O. 


IG  PROFITS  in  Farm  Poultry 


i  yon  raise  it  right.  Mark  the  “il”  and  let  us 
you  right  with  a  new  1906-Pattern 


start 


- -  »*•»»*  H  UVW  dilClU 

standard  Cyphers  Incubator 


.-•  vmiu,  wunu;  guaranieea  to  natch 
more  and  healthier  chicks  with  less  oil  than  any  other  mr 

T _  .  _  »»“r  money  bank.  We  mean  it.  90  dava  trial.  Comnlatn 

I  nnAioAw>^AA<*  VoultryQuide,  228  pages,  (8x11)  Fran  if  you  mention  this  paper 

°  near  bj  poultr7  raisers.  Write  nearest  Office.1^  -  lBe 
l  CYPHERS  IBCUBATOB  CO..  Buffalo.  Boston,  Chicago.  New  Tn.k|  Kansas  ClW  o,  San  Francisco 
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FARM  AND  DAIRY  NOTES. 
/I  Cow  That  Won't  Stand . 


I  have  a  Holstein- Jersey  cow  due  to  come 
fresh  January  1.  When  she  came  fresh  with 
her  first  calf  three  years  ago  we  had  to 
keep  her  hind  legs  strapped  together  for 
three  or  four  weeks  when  milking,  as  the 
milking  process  was  so  painful  to  her  she 
could  not  stand  still.  It  was  during  cold 
weather  and  on  dry  feed.  Her  breath  and 
her  milk  both  smelled  strongly  feverish  for 
at  least  three  weeks.  She  came  fresh  the 
second  time  about  10  months  ago  on  pasture 
without  feverish  symptoms,  but  the  “danc¬ 
ing”  when  being  milked  lasted  three  months 
before  we  could  do  away  with  the  strap ; 
sometimes  she  would  stand  perfectly  still 
while  being  milked,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
she  would  jump  as  though  a  needle  stuck 
her.  The  udder  was  hard  at  first,  but  soon 
got  in  normal  condition  as  far  as  I  could 
see.  Can  I  do  anything  to  prevent  the  pains 
in  udder  when  she  comes  fresh  again? 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  S.  n.  0. 

Somehow  I  feel  that  it  isn’t  pain  that 
causes  your  cow  to  act  in  this  manner, 
but  that  she  has  a  bad  habit  formed 
when  you  first  began  to  milk  her.  If 
she  was  brought  up  normally  and  not  fed 
so  as  to  injure  the  udder  and  cause  seri¬ 
ous  inflammation,  she  ought  not  to  act 
in  any  such  way.  Two  of  the  worst 
kicking  cows  we  ever  saw  were  brought 
up  as  cossets  and  the  special  pets  of 
children,  who  could  handle  them  almost 
in  any  way,  but  when  milking  time  came 
around  better  keep  out  of  the  way.  When 
a  heifer  gives  a  large  amount  of  milk, 
often  the  udder  is  so  full  as  to  distress 
her,  and  I  have  seen  them  fly  to  be 
milked,  and  because  the  udder  was  so 
distended  they  were  nervous  and  hard  to 
milk.  Milking  three  times  a  day  will 
often  stop  this  trouble,  but  it  is  a  nui¬ 
sance  often  to  milk  three  times  daily. 
By  giving  the  cows  their  grain  just  at 
milking  time  many  become  more  quiet 
and  easier  to  milk.  At  one  place  I  saw 
a  simple  harness,  looking  like  a  pair  of 
hames  that  fitted  over  the  back  just  in 
front  of  the  hips,  and  fastened  just  above 
the  hocks  on  the  hind  leg.  This  pre¬ 
vented  the  cow  from  stepping,  was  not 
hurtful,  and  after  a  few  times  used  gen¬ 
erally  need  not  be  put  on  again.  T  do  not 
know  where  it  is  made.  We  don’t  have 
to  strap  legs  and  have  good  luck  with 
heifers  by  being  a  little  patient  and  kind 
to  them 

/I  Ration  With  Alfalfa. 

I  keep  a  dairy,  for  milk,  not  butter  pur¬ 
poses.  My  principle  fodder  feed  is  Alfalfa. 
My  grain  feed  is  wet  brewery  grains,  also 
barley  meal.  The  brewery  grains  are  10 
cents  a  bushel,  and  barley  meal  $1  per  hun¬ 
dred;  feed  00  bushels  grains  and  200  pounds 
barley  i..ea!  per  week,  to  16  cows.  Can  you 
suggest  a  cheaper  or  better  feed,  with  or 
without  grains,  to  produce  better  results? 

East  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  c.  e.  w. 


Assuming  that  you  are  feeding  15 
pounds  daily  of  Alfalfa,  30  pounds  wet 
brewers’  grains  and  one  pound  barley 
meal,  we  find  they  have  the  following 
analysis : 

Carbo- 

Protein.  hydrates.  Fat. 
15  lbs.  Alfalfa  hay.  1.65  5.94  .18 

80  lbs.  wet  brewers' 

grains  . .  1.17  2.74  .42 

1  lb.  Barley  meal.  .08  .65  .01 

Total  .  2.90  9.33  .61 

This  ration  contains  too  much  protein 
and  not  sufficient  carbohydrates  for  the 
cows  to  do  their  best.  I  should  expect 
to  find  cows  giving  considerable  milk  so 
fed,  but  always  in  poor  physical  condi¬ 
tion  and  subject  to  all  manner  of  trouble. 
If  the  cows  would  eat  it,  I  should  give 
some  good  straw  or  cheap  hay.  Two  or 
three  pounds  of  cornmeal  would  improve 
the  ration.  You  are  getting  a  very  cheap 
ration  now,  and  if  cows  are  all  right 
well  and  good. 


A  Ration  With  Timothy  Hay. 

Will  you  give  me  balanced  ration  for  milch 
cows?  My  feeds  are  early-cut  Timothy  hay, 
oats  cut  green  for  fodder,  and  good  silage, 
also  bran,  cornmeal,  gluten  and  oil  meal. 

Plymouth,  N  Y.  w.  j.  t. 


Timothy  hay  is  one  of  the  poorest  to 
feed  dairy  cows.  Practice  and  theory  are 
both  back  of  this  statement,  and  we 
should  plan  to  feed  as  little  of  this  as 
possible.  Oat  hav  cut  in  bloom  is  a  first- 
class  hay  for  milk,  and  much  better  than 
the  Timothy.  Timothy  is  a  good  hay  to 
sell,  but  poor  hay  to  feed.  By  mixing  up 
equal  parts,  say  100  pounds  of  each  of 


the  grain  feeds  you  mention,  bran,  corn¬ 
meal,  gluten  and  oil  meal,  you  will  have 
a  very  good  palatable  feed  that  will  run 
in  digestible  nutrients  21  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein,  45.5  per  cent  carbohydrates  and  2.8 
per  cent  fat.  You  can  get  a  fine  balanced 


ration  by  feeding 

Protein. 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates. 

Fat. 

30  lbs.  silage . 

.39 

4.33 

.18 

6  lbs.  oat  hay.... 

.30 

2.00 

.08 

6  lbs.  Timothy  hay 

.18 

2.00 

.08 

8  lbs.  grain 
mixture  . 

1.68 

3.64 

22 

Total  . 

2.55 

12.47 

.56 

If  we  could  sell  our  Timothy  hay  at  a 
good  price  we  should  use  the  oat  hay  in 
place  of  it,  and  could  reduce  the  grain  by 
one  pound.  This  ratipn  is  for  cows 
weighing  about  1,000  pounds  in  full  flow 
of  milk.  Heavier  cows  would  require 
more,  also  cows  not  in  full  flow  or  smaller 
would  need  less.  Give  only  what  they 
will  eat  up  clean  each  time. 

Value  of  Buckwheat  Hulls 

If  wheat  middlings  are  worth  $19  per  ton, 
and  wheat  bran  $18  per  ton,  what  are  buck¬ 
wheat  hulls  worth?  L.  s.  s. 

West  Camden,  N.  Y. 

Buckwheat  hulls  are  poor  property,  hav¬ 
in'-  only  2.1  per  cent  digestible  protein, 
27.9  per  cent  digestible  carbohydrates  and 
6  per  cent  digestible  fat.  They  are  not 
as  good  as  hay,  and  but  little  better  than 
straw.  They  are  not  in  a  class  with 
wheat  bran  or  middlings,  and  we  should 
not  care  to  pay  over  $5  per  ton  for  them. 

Short  Talk  on  Silos. 

In  your  issue  of  November  4,  on  page  791, 
II.  G.  Manchester,  in  reply  to  a  young  dairy¬ 
man,  says  in  regard  to  a  silo:  “These  .  .  . 
ought  to  lie  built  for  $1  per  ton  capacity."  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  him  in  his  next  state 
ment  that  :  “There  seems  to  be  too  much  profit 
between  the  producer  of  the  materials  (of 
the  readymade  patent  silo)  and  the  man  who 
gets  the  silo.”  I  want  a  silo  badly.  Will 
Mr.  Manchester  describe  and  give  specifi¬ 
cations  of  the  $1  per  ton  capacity  silo?  By 
so  doing  he  will  help  me  and  doubtless  a 
whole  host  of  others.  T.  s.  w. 

News  Ferry,  Va. 

The  cost  of  building  a  silo  will  depend 
much  upon  the  cost  of  lumber  in  your 
vicinity.  Lumber  such  as  hemlock  and 
chestnut  are  comparatively  cheap  here, 
but  are  even  cheaper  in  some  localities, 
and  there  are  other  kinds  that  can  re¬ 
place  these.  Hemlock  here  costs  in  the 
rough  $15  to  $18  per  1,000,  and  chestnut 
$2  per  1,000  higher.  Planing  and  bevel¬ 
ing  adds  $2  per  1,000  to  the  cost,  so  that 
we  can  get  the  lumber  laid  on  the  ground 
at  $18  to  $22,  depending  upon  the  kind 
used.  A  silo  15  feet  in  diameter,  30  feet 
high,  will  hold  a  little  over  100  tons,  and 
can  be  built  here  in  good  shape  for  about 
$100.  Such  a  silo  has  a  circumference  of 
51  feet,  and  will  require  110  2x6  sticks 
30  feet  long,  which  calls  for  3,300  feet 
lumber  at  say  $20  per  1,000.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  about  20  pounds  of  nails  and  spikes 


ADVANCE 

Gasoline  Engines. 

We  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  Gasoline 
Engines  for  farm¬ 
ers.  If  you  want  to 
learn  about  the 
best  farm  gasoline 
engine  on  tne  mar¬ 
ket  write  to  Geo. 
l>.  Poll!  M  fg. 

Co.,  Vernon,  N.Y. 


CAPITAL 

GAS  &  GASOLINE 

ENGINES 

We  will  sell  a 
sample  3 hi  H.  P. 
engine  at  half 
I  price. 

C.  H.  A.  Dissinger  & 

400  Cherry  Street 

Wrlghtsville,  Penna. 


HE  WATERLOO 

ASOLINE  ENGINE 

A  POPULAR 
4GINE  AT  THE 
ilGHT  PRICE'. 

Write  to-day, 

aterloo  Gasoline 
Engine  Co., 

ATERLOO.  IOWA 


Write 

to-day 


Catalog 


i  ree 


lull 


m  for¬ 


mation 


Motsinger  Auto-Sparker 

Starts  and  Runs 
Gas  Engines  without  Batteries. 

Kootber  machine  can  ,dn  It  successfully 
,nr  'ack  of  original  patents  owned  by 
w.  No  twist  motion  in  our  drive. 
No  belt  or  switch'  necessary.  No 
batteries  whatever,  for  make  and 
break  or  jump-spark.  Water  and 
dust-proof.  Fully  icuarauteed. 
MOTSINGRK  DEVICE  M’F’O.  CO. 
Gt  Main  Street,  Pendleton,  Inri.,  U.  S.A. 


tv.- 1 .  ®  ^  * 


Roofed  With  Paroid  Roofing 

Many  of  the  largest  farm  and  poultry  buildings  in  the  country  as  well 
as  government  and  railroad  warehouses,  factories,  etc.  are  now  roofed 
and  sided  with  Paroid  Roofing.  The  above  illustration  shows  the 
largest  stock  barn  in  Minnesota,  covered  with  Paroid.  In  spite  of 
cheap  imitations  it  grows  in  popularity ,  because  every  one  who  uses 
it  finds  it  economical,  extra  strong,  durable  and  thoroughly  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Make  no  mistake — get  Paroid. 

Light  slate  color;  contains  no  tar;  does  not  crack  nor  run,  does  not 
taint  rain  water,  keeps  buildings  dry  and  warm,  looks  well,  lasts  long, 
spark,  water,  cold,  heat,  smoke  and  gas  proof.  That’s  why  it’s  so  popular. 

To  show  you  exactly  what  it  is  we’ll  send  you  a 
9dlliyiv  a  A  tv»  free  sample  anil  name  of  nearest  dealer.  Investi¬ 
gate  now.  For  a  2  cent  stamp  we’ll  send  hook  of  building  plans  for  poultry 

and  farm  buildings.  p  w  B]RQ  &  S0N,  Makers. 

Originators  of  Free  Roofing  Kit— fixtures  for  applying  in  every  roll. 

East  Walpole,  Mass.,  Established  1817.  Chicago.  Illinois. 


SIOANS  LINIMENT 


AND- 


VETERINARY  REMEDIES 

are  a  necessity  to  every 
Farmer  &  Stockraiser. 

MAILED  FREE.  5 

Sloan’s  Treatise  on  the  Horse, 
and  Sloan’s  Advice  on  the 
Care  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs  and 
Poultry. '  Send  your  address  to 

DR.  EARL  S.  SLOAN,  615  ALBANY  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


A  SIMPLICITY  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

rpCT  Ail  TDI  A  I  l<>  any  malt  who  require#  power  on 
I  IlLL  Ull  I  III  Ala  his  farm.  To  prove  that  the  SIM¬ 
PLICITY  will  do  more  work  at  less  cost  in  less  time  than  any 
other  power  or  any  other  engine,  we  will  let  you  use  it  fit  at,  and 
then  if  satisfied  you  can  pay  for  it  on  our  easy  terms.  FKKK 
TRIAL  PLAN,  catalogue  showing  engine  in  use,  Instruction  and 
experience  hooks,  all  sent  FRKK  to  those  who  write.  Address 

WESTERN  MALLEABLE  &  GREY  IRON  MFG. 
CO.,  30  Chase  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


The  International 

Is  the  only  Silo  with  an  Automatic,  Self  Adjusting 
Hoop.  Also  has  Continuous,  Open  Front,  Air  Tight, 
and  Easy  Operating  Door,  and  a  Permanent  Ladder, 
always  in  Position.  Made  of  Selected  2-inch  Tank 
Pine.  Matched,  ready  to  set  up.  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Box 5)  1 ,  Jefferson,  O. 


it 


ABENAQUE ” 


Write  for  Free  Cat.  O. 


COMBINATION  CIRCULAR  AND  DRAG 
SAW  OUTFIT  WITH  5  H.  P.  ENGINE. 

Everything, 
on  one  set 
of  trucks. 
Simple, 
Strong, 

Easy  to 
Operate. 

GASOLINE 
ENGINES 

and 

SAW  RIGS. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS.  Westminster  Sta.,  Vt. 


m 


There  Is  no  gas  engine  as  simple  as  an  Olds — compare  It  with  others  and  this  statement  is  proved. 
The  repairs  cost  practically  nothing.  Every  adjustment  is  very  simple  to  make. 

Exact  duplicates  of  any  part  can  be  furnished  at  once,  perf  ecUy  machined  and  ready  to  put  on.  This 
is  important  in  case  of  accident. 

The  Most  Economical  Engine 

For  feed  grindlng,_sawing  wood,  threshing,  churning  pumping,  running  cream  separator,  etc. 

Our  reference — The  Usei — The  Man  with  an  Olds. 

The  reason  why  is  Interestingly  told  in  our  catalogue  mailed  on  request.  Tell  us  your  requirements 
and  we  will  help  you  figure  out  what  you  need.  Send  for  our  catalog  showing  Type  A  (2-8  h.  p.) 
Type  G  (8-50  h.  p.).  Type  K  and  N  (  12-1200  b.  p.  used  with  our  Gas  Producer,  it  will 
reduce  fuel  cost  75  per  cent.) 

Celebrated  Picture  Free. 

For  4c  in  stamps  to  pay  cost  of  mailing  we  will  also  send  you  Rosa  Bonheur’s  “Horse  Fair,”  the  most 
celebrated  animal  picture  in  the  world,  size  16x20  beautifully  colored,  suitable  for  framing. 

OLDS  GASOLINE  ENGINE  WORKS,  POgChestnut  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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at  3 Vi  cents  a  pound.  Two  barrels  of 

Portland  cement  at  $2  per  barrel  will 

be  sufficient  to  make  a  substantial  bottom, 

and  some  even  forego  this,  but  I  think 

it  pays  to  have  a  cement  bottom.  To 

excavate  and  level  and  put  on  cement 

will  require  two  men  not  over  one  day 

(we  have  done  it  in  less  time)  costing 

$3;  two  loads  sand  costing  $1.  You  will 

need  16  one-half  inch  rods  27  feet  long 

and  16  one-half  inch  lugs.  Rods  with 

threads  and  nuts  will  cost  $8  and  lugs 

$1.80.  It  will  require  one  good  carpenter 

and  two  helpers  one  day  to  put  up  this 

silo,  and  if  the  carpenter  has  had  any 

experience  it  will  not  be  a  hard  day’s 

work.  This  will  cost  an  additional  $6, 

so  by  adding  up  these  items  our  silo  up  to 

the  roof  will  cost  us  as  follows: 

3  300  feet  planed  and  bev^’d  lumber 

’<8  $20 .  $00  00 

2  bbls.  cement,  Portland,  (y)  $2 .  4.00 

2  loads  sand,  50c .  1.00 

2  men  one  day  leveling  and  cementing  3.00 
lOVi-in.  rods  27  feet  long,  @  50c.  each  8.00 

16  Tugs,  %  in .  1.80 

20  lbs.  nails  and  spikes .  .  <0 

3  men  one  day  to  erect  silo .  6.00 

Total  .  $00.50 

This  covers  everything  except  a  roof 

and  painting,  which  can  or  cannot  be  in¬ 
cluded  as  desired.  We  have  our  silo 
without  roof,  and  as  we  use  this  one  first 
see  no  need  for  one,  but  a  roof  of  a  good 
durable  covering  can  be  put  on  for  $10 
to  $12,  so  that  our  silo  does  not  much  ex¬ 
ceed  $1  per  ton  capacity. 

Balanced  Ration  for  Jersey  Cows. 

I  keep  five  grade  Jerseys  and  a  registered 
bull.  1  have  for  feed,  good  mixed  hay,  corn 
stover,  and  ground  corn  and  oats.  What 
would  I  have  to  buy  for  a  good  balanced 
ration,  butter  being  desired?  J.  s. 

Rocky  River,  O. 

Of  your  home-grown  feeds  the  cows 
will  consume  about  12  pounds  hay  and 
10  pounds  corn  stover,  and  with  this  you 
can  feed  six  pounds  daily  of  the  corn 
and  oats.  Separating  ithese  into  their 
elements  we  have 

Ca  rbo- 

Protein.  hydrates.  Fat. 
12  lbs  bay,  mixed...  .71 


10  lbs.  corn  stover..  .17 
6  lbs.  corn  and  oats  .44 


4.90  .14 

3.24  .07 

3.67  .22 


Total  .  1.32  11.81  .43 

We  find  this  short  about  a  pound  of 
protein  and  nearly  sufficient  carbohy¬ 
drates  and  fat.  Adding  three  pounds  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  would  give  protein  2.51, 
carbohydrates  12.42,  fat  .71,  which  is  a 
theoretically  perfectly  balanced  ration. 
This  ought  to  give  butter  of  good  quality, 
but  perhaps  a  little  hard  and  crumbly.  If 
linseed  meal  is  cheaper  than  cotton  seed 
with  you,  you  can  replace  same  with  that 
in  part  or  whole.  Gluten  meal  can  also 
be  substituted,  but  using  gluten  few  would 
require  more  weight  by  a  pound  or  so. 
If  you  can  get  high-grade  corn  distil¬ 
lers’  grains,  and  lots  of  them  are  made  in 
your  State,  you  can  use  these  with  the 
corn  and  oats  and  have  a  bulky  palatable 
feed  without  great  expense.  The  trou¬ 
ble  with  most  of  our  home-grown  rations 
is  a  lack  of  protein,  and  the  scheme  is  to 
buy  this  in  a  good  form  as  cheaply  as 
possible,  which  doesn’t  mean  buying  a 
cheap  feed,  but  the  one  that  furnishes  the 
most  digestible  protein  for  least  money. 

Wheat  Bran  for  Young  Stock. 

What  grain  mixture  would  you  recommend 
to  make  a  balanced  ration  for  butter,  feeding 
fodder  corn  twice  a  day  and  good  early-cut 
mixed  grass  and  clover  hay  once  a  day  ? 
Available  grain  is  bran  or  mixed  wheat  feed, 
hominy  feed  and  cotton-seed  meal,  or  per¬ 
haps  gluten  feed.  Cows,  all  sorts — medium 
size.  What  grain  feed  should  heifers  under 
one  year  old  have,  and  what  should  those 
about  two  years  old  have  in  addition  to 
coarse  fodder?  I  wish  to  have  them  get  all 
growth  possible  before  they  come  in.  Is  it 
worth  the  cost  to  cut  up  fodder  corn  (Held 
cured)  where  one  would  have  to  hire  it  done 
by  machine  or  else  cut  it  by  hand?  Would 
the  cows  get  enough  more  digestible  food  out 
of  it  to  be  an  object?  Of  course  what  they 
leave  would  be  easier  to  handle.  w.  c.  i„ 
Gleasondale,  Mass. 

From  the  feeds  you  mention  a  good 
ration  can  be  made  from  the  following: 

Carbo- 

T)  nnf  nl  n  1 

15  lbs.  corn  stover. 

10  lbs.  hay  . 

4  lbs.  gluten  feed. 


Protein. 

hydrates. 

Pat. 

.37 

5.19 

.18 

.59 

4  09 

.12 

.95 

d 

2.06 

.11 

1.44 

.13 

.  2.33 

12.78 

.54 

feed  . 

Total  . . . 

We  know  of  nothing  better  for  year¬ 
lings  or  two-year-olds  than  wheat  bran 
or  wheat  mixed  feed.  It  supplies  food 
for  growth  of  the  right  kind  cheaper  and 
better  than  any  feed  of  our  acquaintance. 
We  think  it  will  pay  to  cut  up  the  corn 
fodder  even  if  you  have  to  hire  it  done. 
It  does  not  make  the  food  more  digestible, 
but  puts  it  in  better  shape  for.  the  cow, 
less  waste,  as  cows  will  eat  it  cleaner  and 
much  more  comfort  in  handling  the  by¬ 
product.  H.  G.  MANCHESTER."  . 


SHEEP  WITH  COLD  IN  HEAD. 

I  would  like  your  opinion  on  my  sheep, 
which  have  been  ailing  since  I  took  them  up 
from  pasture.  It  seems  hard  for  them  to 
breathe ;  they  snuffle  and  have  a  discharge 
from  the  nostrils  all  the  time;  I  have  used 
a  good  lot  of  tar  on  the  nose  and  in  the 
mouth,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  get  much 
relief.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  and  rem¬ 
edy?  B.  G. 

Pottersville,  N.  Y. 

I  feel  pretty  certain  from  the  symp¬ 
toms  given,  and  what  I  have  seen  in  other 
sheep,  that  they  are  suffering  from  ca¬ 
tarrh,  similar  to  a  cold  in  the  head  in 
man,  and  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  lining  the  throat,  windpipe, 
nostrils  and  the  sinuses  of  the  head.  The 
congestion  causes  the  discharge  from  the 
nose  and  coughing.  Doubtless  the  cause 
has  been  exposure  to  wet,  lying  on  the 
cold  saturated  ground.  I  have  several 
times  alluded  to  this,  and  the  danger  and 
loss  that  results.  No  animals  are  more 
sensitive  to  cold  than  the  sheep  with  its 
very  thin  skin.  The  wool  when  satu¬ 
rated  with  water  adds  to  the  trouble.  Yet 
because  they  are  so  protected  ( ?)  they 
are  most  times  neglected  when  other  stock 
is  cared  for.  If  the  stable  is  damp  or  ill 
ventilated,  that  will  increase  the  trouble. 
First  see  that  they  are  shut  in  from  the 
storms,  have  plenty  of  dry  bedding,  and 
are  in  dry  air.  An  open  shed,  if  they 
are  kept  in  from  the  wet,  is  preferable  to 
a  close  stable  if  it  is  damp,  too  warm,  or 
full  of  draughts.  Then  give  plenty  of 
easily  digested  laxative  food  like  wheat 
bran  or  linseed  meal.  This  cold  will  give 
them  a  setback,  that  I  fear  may  take  a 
good  part  of  the  Winter  to  overcome, 
unless  they  are  extra  well  fed  and  cared 
for.  The  tar  on  the  nose  is  all  right, 
and  should  be  a  help,  and  continued.  In 
addition  I  would  give  each  sheep  one 
dram  of  ginger,  one  dram  saltpeter,  one- 
half  ounce  Epsom  salts.  This  may  be 
mixed  with  a  little  wheat  bran  and  mo¬ 
lasses,  and  perhaps  the  sheep  will  eat  it. 
A  better  way — then  one  can  be  sure  each 
sheep  gets  its  proper  dose — is  to  make  a 
drench  of  this  by  adding  a  little  warm 
water  or  milk,  and  pouring  it  down  the 
sheep  from  a  long-necked  bottle.  Care 
must  be  exercised  that  the  sheep  is  not 
strangled,  as  is  often  done  when  they  are 
given  medicine  in  this  way.  A  man  be¬ 
ing  so  much  the  stronger  will  put  the 
sheep  on  its  back  or  side  in  a  position 
where  it  cannot  possibly  swallow.  If 
they  are  backed  up  in  a  corner,  letting 
an  attendant  hold  them  securely,  then 
slightly  elevate  the  head  and  putting  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  on  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  gently  pour  it  down  as  the  sheep 
swallows  it.  A  little  practice  will  prove 
this  to  be  a  very  easy  job.  I  have  given 
30  a  dose  each  in  as  many  minutes  un¬ 
aided,  except  for  some  one  to  measure  me 
out  the  medicine.  This  trouble  too,  may 
have  come  from  the  shee"  having  been 
overdriven  or  chased  by  dogs.  If  the 
sheep  do  not  improve  repeat  the  treatment 
the  fifth  day.  edward  van  alstyne. 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  MACHINE  FOR 


Well 


DRILLING  OR 
PROSPECTING 

with  either  Rope  or  Pipe  Tools,  write  to  us  de¬ 
scribing  your  work,  stating  depth  of  wells  and 
size  of  Bits  or  Drills  you  want.  Our  machines  are 
the  latest  and  most  durable,  and  the  greatest 
money  earners  ever  made!  Results  guaranteed. 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  TIFF1H,  OHIO. 

25%Mor?? 

Valueat  SamePrtcc] 

r  Our  name  plate  adds  25%  to  the  value  of  a  ’ 
buggy.  Became  it  stands  ror  the  highest  stand* 

'  ard  of  buggy  building.  But  you  get  ruck-bottom  1 
prices— save  two  profits.  80  Days  Free  Trial.  8 
Years  Steel-clad  Guarantee.  SPLIT  HICKORY 
SPECIAL— Top  Buggy.  Built  to  your  order.  Tell  us  j 
what  style  vehicle  you  want.  Catalogue  Pise,  j 
The  Ohio  Carriage 
3lfg.  Co. 

H.  C.  Phelps.  Pres. 

Station  290 
Cincinnati 
Ohio 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
tlalf  the  Cost — with  the  v 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stovaa,  Water  and  Staam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  W*  Seud  for  circulars. 
D.  K.  St'ERKY  A  GO.,  Batavia,  III. 


DAVIS  Separator®® 


Sav^  20%  to  50% 

By  buying  a  —  —  ■■  It  comes  direct  from  the  factory ( 

Factory  prices.  No  middlemen  s  profits.  Investigate  our  fair  selling  plan. 

It’s  the  low-down  separator  (just  belt  high)  that  has  a  three-piece  bowl  that  can  never 
get  out  of  balance.  In  all  the  separator  world  there  is  nothing  to  equal  the  Davis 
for  convenience,  for  nice,  close  skimming,  for  easy  running  and  easy  cleaning.  Don”t 
buy  without  having  our  money-saving  Catalog  No.  140.  It’s  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

Davis  Cream  Separator  Co.,  6eANocmcAcos,‘TLLiNois. 


harpl«s 

TUBULAR 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


YOU  WANT? 


Tubular  or  Bucket  Bowl? 

Slmpla  Bowl  or  Complicated? 

Izzers  or  Ilasbeens? 

Waist  Low  Can  or  Head  High  Can? 

Self  Oiling  or  Oil  Yourself? 

Wash  3  Mlnutea  or  Wash  Thirty? 

All  the  Butter  or  Most  All? 

Best  Butter  or  Medium  Butter? 
Tubulars  are  different,  very  differ¬ 
ent.  Just  one  Tubular— the  Sharpies. 
All  others  make  bucket  bowls— can’t 
make  Tubulars  because  they  are 
patented.  Ask  for  catalog  Q-153. 

THE  SHARPIES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
WESTCHESTER,  PA. 

T0R0HT0,  CAN.  CHICAGO,  III. 


SEND  US 
A  COW, 

Steer,  Bull  or  Horse  hide, 

Calf  skin,  Dog  skiu,  or  any 
other  kind  of  hide  or  skin, and 
let  us  tan  it  with  the  hair  on, 
soft, light, odorless  and  moth¬ 
proof,  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or 
gloves. 

But  first  get  our  Catalogue  giving 
•rices,  and  our  shipping  tags  anu 
instructions  so  as  to  avoid  mistakes. 

We  also  manufacture  and  sell  direct 
to  consumer,  Galloway  and  other  fur 
coats  and  robes.  Prices  given  in 
catalog.  We  buy  raw  furs  but  no 
ginseng.  Ask  for  raw  fur  price  list.  - 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY. 

116  Mill  Street.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Farmir’s  Favorite 
Feed  Cooker 

Is  the  model  for  cooking  feed 
and  best  adapted  to  water  heat¬ 
ing,  apple  butter  and  sugar 
making,  etc.— a  score  of  uses. 

It’s  made  to  last.  Weight 
greater  than  any  other  cooker 
of  same  low  price.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  circular.  Bent  free  on  request. 
L.  R.Lewl*.  f  2  Main  St.  Cortland,  N.V. 


TTTTTTT 


Look  Here 
Mr.  Breeder 

Yon  Know  that  a  poor,  stunted, 
“scrub’’  will  never  lift  the  scale  beam  to 
the  profit  notch.  You  lie  no  w  it’s  the 
thrifty,  easy  fattening  Calf  that  makes 
the  easy  fattening  Steer.  You  Know 
that  good  Calves  come  from  good  Cows— 
Then  why  don’t  you  begin  now  to  give  a 
“ constitution'  to  your  breeding  stock. 

DB  HESS 


m. 


give9 


the 
taken  ;  it 


power  to  digest  all  food 
forces  into  healthy  activity 
every  animal  function ;  it  makes  sire  and 
dam  large  enough  and  vigorous  enough 
to  “get’’  the  kind  of  calves  that  grow  and 
fatten  easily.  It  makes  stock  breeding 
a  good  occupation  to  follow  and  puts 
the  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ledger.  It  is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess 
(M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.),  containing  tonics  for 
the  digestion,  iron  for  the  blood,  nitrates 
to  expel  poisonous  material  from  the 
system,  laxatives  to  regulate  the  bowels. 
The  ingredients  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food 
are  recommended  by  the  veterinary  col¬ 
leges  and  the  farm  papers.  Recognized 
as  a  medicinal  tonic  and  laxative  by 
our  own  Government,  and  sold  on  a 
written  guarantee  at 

5c.  per  lb.  in  lOOlb 
sacks; 

S3  lb.  puilgl.GO 

A  tablespoonful  per  day  for  the  average 
hog.  I.ess  than  a  penny  a  day  for  horse 
cow  or  steer.  ’ 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will, 

|  DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio.  | 

Also  manuflacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-»-ce-»  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 
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Except  In  Canada 


ept 
id  « 


and  extreme 
West  uud  South. 


The  World's  Standard 

DE  LAVAL  C21 

CREAM 
SEPARATORS 

‘  700,000  In  Usa 

Ten  Times 

All  Others  Combined. 

8ave  $10  -  per  Cow 
Every  Year  of  Use 
over  all 

Gravity  Setting  Systems 
and  $5  -  per  Cow 
over  all 

Imitating  Separators. 

Send  tor  now  1900  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Canal  &  Randolph  Sts.,  1  74  Cortlandt  Street, 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK.  " 

OVSK  0.000  DHANCHE8  AND  LOCAL  AOKNCIES. 


Capacity 

1,500 

Pounds. 


|  /  ‘  Warsaw-  Wilkinson  Co.. 

.  •  I  WARSAW.  N  Y. 


Climax  Carrier. 

Feed,  Ensilage,  Litter. 

A  stable  help  that  eaves  labor.  Brings  feed  from 
slio  or  bin  to  manger,  carries  manure  from  all 
stabUngs  to  same  pile  or  dumps  oh  wagon.  Easy 
lift  light  running,  positive  dump.  ,Made  of  steel. 
Straight  or  curved  tracks  to  run  anywhere  and  suit 
any  stable  plan.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

•  Warsaw-Wilkinson  Go.,  ' 

50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


FOR  ALL  MIXED  FEEDS 

Unhusked  corn,  husked  ears, 
shelled  corn  and  all  grains  there 
is  no  mill  made  that  for  speed, 
easy  running  and  complete 
grinding  equals  the 

KELLY 

DUPLEX 
Grinding  Mills 

New  double  cutters,  force  feed,  never 
choke.  Use  25  percent  less  power  than 
any  others.  Especially  adapted  for 
_ _  gasoline  engines.  Four  sites. 

KELLY  CO..  137  N.  Lime  St.,  Springfield.  Ohio 


No  Like ; 

No  Pay 


That’s  the  way  we 
8*11  our  mills.  We 
give  every  buyer  an 
opportunity  to  test  his  mill  before  paying 
for  it.  We  guarantee  all 

MONARCH  MILLS 


to  do  all  sorts  of  Jobs  at  a  smaller  cost  than 
any  other  mill.  Test  this  statement  to  prove 
It  by  sending  fora  mill.  Catalogue  free. 

SPROUT,  WALDRON  &.  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  263  Muncy,  Pa. 


Oi 

i 

i< 

F 


A  Great  Saver 

what  users  say  of  the 

Quaker  City 

MILLS 

Sent  on  trial.  Freight  pre¬ 
paid.  Grinds  ear  co«*n  and 
small  grain,  same  time 
or  separately.  40  years’  experience  has  made 
us  specialistB.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

The  A.  W.  Straub  Co.  47*40  Canal  St. , Chicago, 411. 

Cider  Machinery-Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.. Syracuse,  N.Y. 

‘Steel  RoofingTs  1 .75  Per  1  OCfSqT Ft. 

New,  painted  both  sides,  most  durable  and  economical 
roof  covering  lor  House*,  Barns,  Sheds, 

etc.  Freight  Prepaid  to  All  Points 
East  of  Colorado.  Brices  elsewhere  on 
application.  $1.75  is  price  on  our  No.  15 
Flat  Sheets,  2  ft.  x  2  ft.  At  $1.85  we 
furnish  the  same  in  crorugated  or  “  V  ” 
crimped.  We  also  furniah  this  in  6 
and  8  ft.  lengths  at  an  advance  r  f  25c. 
per  sq.  Ask  for  our  Froo  Illustrated  500 
Page  Catalog  No.  A.  M.  57  on  Lumber. 
Hoofing,  Wire  Fencing,  Hardware,  Fur- 
niture.Clothing  and  General  Stocks  from 
Sheriffs*  and  Receivers*  Sales.  We  bought  the  Fifty 
Million  Dollar  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair. 

Chicago  Houso  Wracking  Co.,  36th  A  Iron  |ti,(  Chicago 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
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Herbert  w.  Collingwood,  Editor. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  (Id.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10 V&  francs. 


'  “A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement,  in  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  27,  1906. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  fanners  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

One  of  the  best  arguments  we  have  seen  for  bottled 
milk  was  at  a  house  where  we  called  recently.  On  the 
porch,  protected  on  three  sides,  on  a  table  were  three 
pails  of  milk  that  the  milkman  had  left  an  hour  before. 
It  was  a  cold  windy  day,  and  sufficient  dust  had  blown 
upon  the  milk  to  make  a  solid  brown  coating  too  dark 
in  color  for  cream,  and  not  of  a  very  appetizing  appear¬ 
ance.  We  prefer  our  milk  in  clean  bottles  from  clean 
cows  and  that  one  can  drink  without  shutting  his  eyes, 
holding  his  nose  or  swallowing  with  a  gulp  to  avoid 
the  taste. 

* 

We  have  spoken  of  the  strange  apathy  of  many  south¬ 
ern  people  toward  a  parcels  post.  Some  of  them  are, 
however,  waking  up  and  doing  good  service.  Two 
southern  agricultural  papers,  the  Florida  Agriculturist 
and  Texas  Farm  and  Ranch,  are  doing  excellent  work — 
far  better  than  most  of  the  farm  papers  at  the  North. 
We  must  all  understand  that  nothing  but  constant  and 
persistent  work  will  gain  this  much-needed  service.  No 
fair  reason  has  yet  been  given  to  show  why  a  parcels 
post  would  prove  anything  but  helpful  to  a  farmer.  The 
more  a  farmer  considers  ;t  the  more  the  advantage  of 
such  service  will  appeal  to  him. 

* 

Mr.  Cosgrove  gives  on  page  59  the  1905  record  of  his 
poultry.  He  will  give  in  due  time  the  record  for  Janu¬ 
ary,  with  a  statement  of  care  and  so  on  through  the 
year.  We  have  been  asked  why,  if  we  are  to  give  poul¬ 
try  information,  we  do  not  go  to  some  agricultural 
college  or  to  some  great  plant  where  things  are  done 
on  a  large  scale.  The  answer  is  easy.  Such  things  are 
interesting,  and  many  useful  things  may  be  learned 
there,  but  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary  farmers. 
Mr.  Cosgrove,  with  his  500  hens,  represents  conditions 
which  are  within  reach  of  thousands  of  careful  farmers. 
We  consider  it  a  large  part  of  our  business  to  get  into 
such  conditions  and  fit  them  if  we  can. 

* 

The  discussion  of  the  horse  thief  problem  shows  the- 
various  ways  people  have  of  regarding  crime.  Witn 
some  a  criminal  is  like  a  wild  animal — to  be  caged  and 
kept  from  liberty.  Others  regard  him  as  an  unfortunate,, 
made  what  he  is  by  evil  influence  and  surroundings,  and 
always  capable  of  reform.  It  seems  to  us  impossible 
that  anyone  who  knows  much  of  the  life  inside  our  jails 
and  so-called  reform  schools  could  honestly  expect  a 
boy  or  young  man  to  overcome  evil  habits  there.  Tn 
■county  jails,  where  prisoners  are  herded  together,  the 
young  are  under  the  most  depraved  influences.  Such 
institutions,  especially  where  the  sheriff  is  paid  on  the 
fee  system  or  for  boarding  the  prisoners  are  simply 
factories  for  criminals.  They  make  criminals  as  well 
as  restrain  them.  The  majority  of  those  who  write 
favor  freedom  for  this  horse  thief,  all  of  them  from 
worthy  motives. 

* 

It  is  reported  that  a  Chicago  woman  has  recovered 
heavy  damages  from  a  saloon  keeper  for  selling  liquor 
to  her  husband,  and  thus  destroying  his  ability  to  provide 
for  his  family.  This  is  a  new  idea,  and  while  it  is  not 
•safe  to  credit  such  a  newspaper  report  entirely,  it  would 
seem  that  such  a  woman  would  be  entitled  in  morals  if 
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not  in  law  to  some  recompense.  A  sober  and  industrious 
man  may  earn  $800  per  year.  He  becomes  a  drunkard, 
loses  his  job  and  develops  into  a  lounger  and  bar-room 
loafer.  He  then  becomes  worse  than  useless  to  his 
family — a  bread  eater  or  stealer  in  place  of  a  bread  win¬ 
ner.  In  this  condition  his  family  is  worse  off  than  if 
he  were  run  over  by  a  train  or  lost  his  usefulness  in 
some  other  accident.  In  the  latter  case  a  suit  for  dam¬ 
ages  would  win  support  for  the  wife,  and  justly  so. 
The  saloon  keeper  who  destroyed  the  man’s  usefulness 
by  selling  him  liquor  is  even  more  responsible  than  the 
owners  of  a  railroad  which  might  crush  the  man  or  cut 
off  both  his  legs.  We  hope  the  report  is  true. 

* 

One  must  read  between  the  lines  of  Mr.  Johnson’s 
article  to  get  the  whole  story.  We  know  the  man  and 
the  farm,  and  have  seen  the  books.  The  figures  are  cor¬ 
rect,  but  they  stand  out  like  blisters  on  years  of  hard 
work,  self-denial  and  discouragement. 

“You  are  too  old!” 

That  is  what  met  Mr.  Johnson  when  he  asked  to  have 
his  wages  restored.  He  knew  that  his  work  was  as  good 
as  ever,  but  younger  men  were  crowding  in,  and  the 
man  of  50  was  becoming  a  “back  number.”  Mr.  John¬ 
son  made  a  wise  decision  to  quit  while  there  was  a 
chance  for  him  to  make  a  home  in  the  country.  We 
always  hesitate  to  print  such  articles,  because  somehow 
we  cannot  make  city  men  see  the  shade  which  lies  upon 
the  picture.  A  man  will  make  a  vital  mistake  if  he  go 
to  the  country  expecting  an  easy  job.  He  should  plan 
for  a  harder  job  to  begin  with.  Why  go  then?  Be¬ 
cause  on  a  home  of  your  own  you  have  a  chance  to 
make  your  labor  count  for  yourself.  The  best  of  Mr. 
Johnson’s  experience  will  be  drawn  out  by  questions 
which  readers  will  ask. 

* 

An  experiment  that  may  mean  considerable  to  the 
cotton-growing  States  has  been  conducted  at  the  Texas 
Experiment  Station.  Cotton-seed  meal  is  an  abundant 
stock  food  at  the  South.  Hogs  are  the  most  important 
live  stock.  It  has  long  been  known  that  if  cotton-seed 
meal  could  be  used  as  a  partial  feed  for  hogs  more  and 
cheaper  pork  could  be  made  at  the  South.  A  number 
of  experiments  have  been  tried,  but  after  about  30  days 
of  feeding  most  hogs  sickened  and  died.  A  Texas  hog 
feeder  found  that  when  the  meal  was  mixed  with  corn 
chop  and  fermented  before  being  fed  the  hogs  lived  and 
did  well — standing  100  days  or  more  of  such  feeding. 
Other  practical  breeders  gave  similar  reports,  and  the 
Texas  Station  gave  the  method  a  severe  test.  It  seems 
to  be  demonstrated  that  after  being  fermented  for  36 
hours  the  cotton-seed  meal  can  be  safely  fed  to  hogs. 
No  doubt  the  scientific  men  will  find  out  and  tell  us 
why,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  fact  that  a  fair  proportion 
■of  this  cheap  and  strong  feed  can  be  used — producing 
firm,  well-marbled  pork.  This  is  an  important  thing  for 
the  South,  where  pork  is  the  popular  food  and  where 
a  large  proportion  of  it  is  imported. 

* 

Less  is  now  being  said  than  formerly  about  insurance 
“graft.”  This  does  not  mean  that  the  public  has  for¬ 
gotten  or  forgiven  the  rascals  who  have  squandered 
their  money.  People  are  waiting  to  see  what  the  New 
York  Legislature  will  do  to  protect  policy  holders.  Many 
•of  the  larger  grafters  have  “resigned”  or  disappeared 
from  view,  and  we  are  told  that  expenses  have  been  cut 
down.  The  virtue  to  which  men  are  driven  with  a 
horsewhip  is  as  transparent  as  glass,  and  no  one  has 
any  respect  for  the  man  who  will  not  leave  a  useless  soft 
job  until  he  is  kicked  out  of  it.  As  for  the  economy  so 
much  paraded — what  good  will  that  do  us  unless  we 
receive  our  fair  share  of  earnings  or  dividends?  When 
they  want  to  obtain  new  insurance  the  companies  have 
much  to  say  about  their  surplus  which,  they  say,  belongs 
to  policy  holders.  Thus  far  the  policy  holders  have 
received  a  very  small  share  of  what  is  coming  to  them, 
and  saving  in  expenses  will  not  satisfy  them  unless  they 
know  they  are  to  get  their  share  of  the  savings.  1  he 
life  insurance  companies  must  be  compelled  to  declare 
dividends  every  year  or  every  two  years  so  that  policy 
holders  may  know  what  their  insurance  is  earning.  1  hat 
is  one  of  the  things  which  the  public  has  a  right  to 
•demand. 

* 

We  have  spoken  several  times  about  the  Gypsy  and 
Brown-tail  moths,  two  insects  that  have  done  great  dam¬ 
age  in  New  England.  They  are  slowly  spreading 
through  the  country— a  fearful  menace  to  fruit  growers. 
These  insects  eat  the  leaves,  and  thus  they  can  be  killed 
by  poisons.  It  is  possible  to  exterminate  them  if  prompt 
measures  are  taken,  but  the  job  is  too  large  for  any 
single  State  or  section  to  handle.  1  he  pests  are  now 
•confined  to  a  comparatively  small  area,  and  now  is  the 
time  to  destroy  them.  Congress  has  been  asked  to 
provide  funds  for  National  help,  and  this  help  ought  to 
be  granted  promptly.  It  is  not  a  local  issue,  for  unless 
•destroyed,  these  insects  will  spread  over  the  country 
and  cost  50  times  as  much  to  fight  as  a  determined 
battle  now  would  cost.  This  is  just  as  worthy  a  cause 
as  the  fight  against  the  boll-weevil,  swine  plague  or  cattle 


tick.  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard  told  the  Massachusetts  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  that  in  Europe  the  two  insects  now  so 
dangerous  are  kept  in  subjection  by  parasites,  so  that 
they  rank  about  with  the  tent-caterpillar  here.  This 
caterpillar  is  kept  from  doing  serious  damage  by  native 
parasites  which  kill  it  off  when  too  numerous.  Previous 
efforts  to  import  parasites  into  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country  have  not  met  with  much  success.  In  this  case 
it  is  worth  trying. 

* 

This  shows  how  people  begin  to  feel  about  a  parcels 
post : 

As  to  your  fight  for  the  parcels  post,  you  have  undertaken 
a  bigger  job  than  you  have  any  idea  of;  without  exception 
there  is  no  business  monopoly  in  America  that  taxes  so 
many  people  unjustly  for  the  service  they  perform  as  the 
express  companies.  Everything  goes  to  show  that  they 
have  been  represented  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  a 
power  that  has  never  been  met  and  conquered.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  would  to-day  confer  a  more  general  benefit  on  the 
people  of  this  country  by  bringing  the  express  companies  to 
reasonable  terms  through  the  establishment  of  a  parcels 
post,  than  by  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  or  bridging 
the  Atlantic.  I  have  just  paid  in  coin  of  the  realm  90  cents 
for  a  small  •  article  from  Chicago  that  weighs  just  iy2 
pound,  and  I  paid  95  cents  for  a  piece  of  brass  shafting 
that  weighed  five  pounds  from  New  York  to  the  Connecticut 
River  some  time  ago.  chas.  q.  eldredge. 

Connecticut. 

Mr.  Eldredge  is  right.  We  are  told  that  “coming 
generations”  will  bless  us  for  the  Panama  Canal  and 
similar  great  public  works.  Very  likely — we  shall  not 
be  here  to  know  whether  they  do  or  not.  They  are 
just  as  likely  to  curse  us  if  we  stand  idly  by  and  let 
extortionate  power  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 
The  chances  are  that  those  who  follow  us  will  be  very 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Give  us  something  that 
will  benefit  the  present  generation  and  let  us  have  it 
right  away!  We  fully  realize  the  size  of  the  job,  and  it 
would  appall  us  if  we  did  not  also  realize  the  size  of 
the  force  which  country  people  can  bring  to  bear  if 
they  will. 

* 

There  are  always  croakers  who  try  to  discourage 
every  effort  of  the  common  people  to  obtain  what  they 
want  from  public  men.  These  people  sneer  at  our  advice 
to  “Vote  with  the  postage  stamp!”  “No  use  to  write 
letters,”  they  say,  “no  one  will  pay  any  attention  to 
you — you  will  only  become  a  laughing  stock!”  We  have 
paid  no  attention  to  the  croakers,  but  have  gone  right 
ahead  urging  readers  to  write  strong  and  respectful  let¬ 
ters  to  those  who  represent  them  in  Legislature  and 
Congress.  The  other  day  there  was  a  little  debate  in 
the  United  States  Senate  over  the  need  of  more  clerks. 
Senator  Bailey  of  Texas  made  the  following  remarks : 

A  Senator  nowadays  has  five  times  the  letters  to  answer 
that  he  had  back  in  the  days  that  Senator  naie  refers  to 
when  he  for  15  years  got.  along  with  one  clerk.  Why,  I 
dread  waking  up  every  morning  because  1  must  read  40  or 
50  letters  and  answer  them.  I  believe  that  every  American 
citizen  has  the  right  to  address  a  letter  to  his  Senator,  and 
when  he  does  he  also  has  the  right  to  get  an  answer.  But 
that  is  a  very  burdensome  matter.  I  sometimes  wish  that 
I  could  find  a  constituency  somewhere  where  not  a  single 
man  could  read  or  write.  I  would  resign  and  try  to  get 
elected  again  by  that  constituency. 

That  is  evidence  enough  for  us  to  show  that  the 
postage  stamp  vote  makes  folks  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
We  have  known  for  a  good  while  that  some  public 
men  have  been  fairly  plastered  with  stamps,  and  now 
Senator  Bailey  admits  it.  We  notice  another  thing. 
When  this  postage  stamp  vote  started  most  of  the  let¬ 
ters  were  written  by  enthusiastic  people  who  are  always 
ready  for  a  fight.  Now,  a  hard-headed,  conservative 
class  of  men  are  waiting.  It  took  them  a  year  or  more 
to  think  the  thing  all  out  and  realize  the  power  of  a 
postage  stamp.  Now,  their  letters  are  falling  like  solid 
shot,  and  they  are  of  such  a  character  that  public  men 
must  notice  them.  Keep  up  the  postage  stamp  vote. 
Never  mind  the  croakers. 

BREVITIES . 

Which  do  you  put  first — order  or  liberty? 

Our  object  is  to  tell  why,  when  and  how  ! 

There  is  now  an  electrical  device  for  thawing  out  water 
pipes. 

Don't  be  afraid  that  Jack  Frost  believes  in  Dr.  Osier’s 
theory  ! 

Plants  for  making  concrete  blocks  are  springing  up  all 
around  us. 

Machines  for  testing  the  strength  of  lumber  are  now 
used  at  many  sawmills. 

Man  is  something  like  a  gasoline  engine.  He  needs  a 
spark  to  develop  his  power.  The  trouble  with  some  men 
is  that  the  sparker  is  out  of  order. 

It  is  reported  that  tulierculosis  has  been  found  in  a  herd 
of  cows  from  which  “certified”  milk  has  been  sent  to  New 
York.  Who  certified  the  certificate? 

What  has  been  your  experience  with  second-crop  straw’- 
berries?  Have  you  succeeded  in  getting  enough  Fall  berries 
to  sell?  Do  they  pay?  What  varieties  and  handling  are 
necessary  ? 

Here  is  a  sample  of  mild  Winter  remarks  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  “How  B.  II.  R.,  on  page  3,  is  going  to  get  his 
ice  is  the  problem  that  I  am  puzzled  over,  the  keeping  is 
comparatively  simple.” 

If  every  man  took  each  job  in  hand  with  this  idea — “I 
will  do  my  best  to  make'this  the  best  job  of  my  life” — what 
a  world  we  would  have!  Every  man  would  find  that  by 
giving  out  his  best  he  made  what  was  left  better  still. 


r.  i 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — The  National  League  of  Commission  Men 
in  annual  session  at  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  January  10,  declared 
war  oft  the  Armour  private  car  line.  It  was  announced  in 
the  convention  that  Armour  had  sent  word  to  a  Chicago 
commission  man  that  he  had  better  get  out  of  business. 
The  alternative  was  financial  ruin.  This  case  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  convention,  and  it  was  voted  almost 
unanimously  to  stand  back  of  the  prosecution  which  the 
Chicago  man  is  said  to  propose.  The  convention  voted  to 
give  every  cent  of  its  funds,  if  needed,  to  the  Chicago  man 
to  press  his  fight.  War  on  the  private  car  lines  was  also 
demanded  in  the  annual  address  of  the  president.  -.  .  At 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  January  10,  eight  persons  were  killed 
by  suffocation  or  by  injuries  sustained  in  leaping  from  a 
burning  “fire-proof"  hotel.  The  property  loss  was  $25,000. 
Seven  of  the  victims  were  guests  Of  the  hotel,  the  eighth 
being  Eire  Captain  John  Berwin.  who  fell  from  the  fourth 
floor  while  trying  to  rescue  a  woman  .  .  .  Dr.  William 

Rainey  Harper,  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago  since 
its  inception  ill  1801.  regarded  by  many  as  the  foremost 
Hebrew  scholar  in  America,  and  equally  renowned  ns  an 
educator  ftnd  business  man,  died  January  10  from  cancer 
Of  the  intestines,  at  his  home  on  the  university  campus. 
Allhough  his  death  was  known  to  be  inevitable  within  a 
comparatively  short  time,  the  end,  due  to  physical  exhaus¬ 
tion,  came  suddenly.  lie  was  forty-nine  years  old.  .  .  . 

The  United  States  Grand  Jury,  in  session  at  Utica.  N.  Y., 
reported  two  bills  of  indictment  January  10  for  alleged 
violation  of  the  Elkins  act  against  the  giving  of  rebates  to 
shippers.  Both  defendants  are  corporations.  One  indict¬ 
ment  is  against  the  New-YOrk  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad  Company  and  the  other  against  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Company.  Both  corporations  are  charged  with 
giving  a  rebate  of  20  cents  a  ton  to  the  General  Electric 
Company  at  Schenectady  on  all  shipments  of  freight,  incom¬ 
ing  hhd  outgoing.  The  Elkins  law'  prescribes  a  penalty  of 
$20,000  for  each  and  every  violation  of  the  law.  The  in¬ 
dictment  of  these  two  railroads  for  violating  the  Elkins  law 
is  the  first  official  action  taken  by  the  Federal  authorities 
in  this  State  against  the  givers  of  rebates  and  discriminators 
in  freight  shipments.  .  .  .  President  Ferguson,  of  the 

Western  Fruit  Jobbers’  Association,  backed  by  the  president 
of  the  Southern  and  Western  Association,  has  prepared  a 
bill  for  Congress  to  eliminate  private  freight  cars,  correct 
refrigerator  abuses  and  bring  express  companies  under  the 
interstate  commerce  law's.  This  bill  will  prohibit  the  express 
companies  from  dealing  in  commodities  of  which  they  are 
general  carriers,  and  is  aimed  at  the  private  car  lines.  It 
is  intended  to  regulate  more  strictly  commerce  between  the 
States  and  with  foreign  nations.  ...  A  hard  blow  has 
been  struck  to  the  terrorist  methods  of  Chicago  labor  unions 
ip  the  conviction  of  five  leaders  of  the  Carriage  and  Wagon 
Workers'  Union,  who  have  been  on  trial  for  conspiracy  to 
hire  men  to  “slug"  non-union  w'orkmen  when  recent  strikes 
were  on.  Ttyo  of  the  hired  “sluggers"  have  been  convicted, 
and  all  are  facing  terms  in  the  penitentiary  and  heavy  fines. 
A  year  in  prison  and  $2,000  fine  has  already  been'  meted 
out  to  Charles  Gilhoole.v.  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  “sluggers.” 
The  other  men  convicted  are  Henry  Newman,  Financial 
Secretary  of  the  Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers'  Union.  No. 
4:  Charles  Casey,  Corresponding  Secretary:  Edward  Shields, 
Recording  Secretary;  Charles  II.  Deutscli  and  John  Ilelden, 
members  of  the  Executive  Board,  and  Marcus  Looney,  a 
hired  "thug.”  .  .  .  Trouble  is  piling  up  in  Illinois 

against  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Commissioner  James  R. 
Garfield  for  several  months  has  been  conducting  a  secret 
investigation  of  its  operations,  taking  Decatur  as  the  start¬ 
ing  point.  In  addition  to  the  Federal  proceedings 

suit  shortly  will  be  started  by  the  Attorney-General  to  oust 
t lie  Standard  from  Illinois.  The  suit  will  be  brought  under 
the  Anti-Trust  laws  of  Illinois,  prohibiting  partition  of 
territory  in  restraint  of  trade.  It  will  be  alleged  that 
Illinois  is  divided  among  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Indiana,  which  has  t lie  northern  part  of  the  State;  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Kentucky,  which  looks  after  the 
business  in  the  southern  part;  the  II.  A.  Williamson  Com¬ 
pany,  which  has  several  counties  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  and  (lie  Waters  Fierce  Oil  Company,  which  has  a 
small  territory  in  the  neighborhood  of  East  St.  Louis.  All 
of  these  companies,  it  is  alleged,  are  operated  in  a  general 
way  from  the  offices  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

A  rescue  almost  without  parallel  took  place  shortly  before 
dark  January  14,  when  the  little  10-ton  schooner  Alberta, 
buffeted  by  a  sea  that  threatened  every  instant  to  swamp 
her  with  all  on  board,  pushed  her  way  from  the  Atlantic 
City,  N.  side  of  the  Absecom  Inlet  to  the  Brigantine 
Shoals,  thiee  miles  off  shore,  and  saved  61  persons  from  the 
stranded  Clyde  Line  steamer  Cherokee,  which  had  been 
pounding  on  the  shoals  since  January  12.  .  .  .  Reports 

from  Summit,  Nev..  the  highest  point  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas. 
January  14.  say  that  the  snowfall  is  the  heaviest  in  30 
years  and  that  more  than  three  hundred  feet  of  snowsheds 
on  the  Central  Facific  Railroad  have  been  crushed  by  the 
mass  of  snow,  tying  up  all  railroad  travel.  .  .  .  Many 

people  are  reported  burning  corn  at  Dubboo,  Tex.,  as  it  is 
the  only  fuel  they  can  get.  Corn  is  worth  $30  a  ton.  The 
roads  are  so  bad  because  of  heavy  rains  that  the  freighters 
cannot  get  from  the  railroad  to  that  point.  The  distance  is 
100  miles.  .  .  .  The  organization  of  the  General  Slocum 
survivors  has  prepared  a  petition  to  Congress  urging  the 
passage  of  a  bill  introduced  by  Congressman  Sulzer,  of 
New  York,  on  December  4,  1905,  investing  the  Court  of 
Claims  with  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  the  claims 
of  victims  of  the  catastrophe  and  award  damages  to  the 
heirs  of  the  victims  and  to  survivors.  The  committee, 
signing  the  bill  on  behalf  of  the  organization,  set  forth  in 
its  appeal  to  Congress,  that  :  “This  horrible  catastrophe  was 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  officials  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  the  Government  is  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  in  damages  to  the  victims  and  their  heirs,  and  the 
survivors  who  were  injured  and  maimed.  Under  the  law 
these  people  have  no  redress  except  through  congressional 
action."  The  jury  for  the  trial  of  Cant.  William  II.  Van 
Schaick  of  the  General  Slocum  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  was  completed  January  15. 

^ISTHMIAN  CANAL. — Secretary  Shaw  transmitted  January 
15  to  the  House  a  detailed  estimate  from  the  AVar 
Department  of  the  cash  requirements  for  an  emergency 
appropriation  for  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
from  April  1,  1906,  to  July  1,  1906.  amounting 
to  $5,340,786.  This  is  substantially  the  amount 

which  Congress  struck  off  the  $16,500,000  estimate  at  the 
last  moment,  when  it  appropriated  $11,000,000.  Secretary 
Taft,  Fresident  Shonts  and  Engineer  Stevens  satisfied  the 
committee  that  the  money  must  lie  appronriated  and  that 
the  estimate  is  not  materially,  if  any,  in  excess  of  wdiat  the 
actual  expenditures  will  be.  The  amount  is  based  upon  the 
expenditure  for  the  last  three  months  of  the  last  year. 
The  matter  of  the  Panama  Railroad  occuoied  a  large  share 
of  the  attention  of  the  committee  and  Secretary  Taft.  It 
was  developed  that  the  condition  of  the  road  with  respect 
to  the  congestion  of  freight  and  the  incidental  loss  of  its 
earning  power  is  due  largely  to  the  attitude  of  the  Facific 
Steamship  Company,  which  has  refused  to  carry  freight. 
Several  instances  were  discovered  w'here  ships  have  left 
port  with  only  one-third  of  a  cargo.  It  was  further  de¬ 
veloped  that  this  refusal  of  the  steamship  company  to  haul 
freight  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  steamship  company  is 
owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  Before 
1  he  Committee  on  Iuteroceanic  Canals  January  16  John  F. 
Stevens,  chief  engineer,  discussed  sanitary  and  labor  prob¬ 
lems.  Sanitary  conditions,  he  declared,  were  as  good  as 
'■ould  be  expected.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  American 
labor  could  not  do  the  work,  and  the  tropical  laborers 
b'.GU*ht  in  from  Jamaica,  Martinique  and  elsew'here  were 
unsatisfactory.  Chinese  labor,  he  thought,  was  the  only 
kind  that  could  be  used  effectively.  The  Eight  Hour  law 
bad  embarrassed  the  work,  and  he  suggested  that  the  Eight 
Hour  law'  and  the  Chinese  Exclusion  law  be  suspended  on 
the  canal. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Samuel  B.  Parsons,  Sr.,  of 
Flushing.  N.  Y.,  died  January  4,  from  paralysis,  after  an 
illness  of  several  years.  Mr.  Parsons  was  In  the  eightl.v- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  t lie  author  of  a  book 
on  the  rose,  and  was  one  of  the  most  widely  known  nursery¬ 
men  in  the  United  States.  One  son,  Samuel  B.  Parsons,  Jr„ 
superintendent  of  New  York  parks,  survives  him. 


The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Louisiana  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  was  held  at  New  Orleans  January  25-26. 

The  sixth  annual  exhibit  of  the  Walla  Walla  (Wash.) 
poultry  show  v.’ill  take  place  February  5-10.  Chas.  McClave, 
New'  London,  O.,  will  act  as  judge. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  BUILDINGS. 

Every  farmer  In  New  York  State,  I  am  sure,  applauded 
Governor  Higgins’  desire  for  proper  housing  for  our  State 
Fair.  The  farmers  realize  as  they  did  before  the  passage 
of  the  Agricultural  College  bill  that  a  solid  front  for  a 
just  cause,  with  all  petty  jealousies  eliminated,  would  secure 
results,  so  now’  every  farm  interest  should  stand  soiidly 
back  of  the  Governor  and  the  State  Fair  Commission  to 
make  at  least  a  beginning  for  eommodiOiis  arid  permanent 
buildings  at  Syracuse.  A  visit  to  the  Ohio  State  Fair 

f 'rourids  recently,  made  mri  blush  for  New  York.  This 
ssociation  has  only  been  iri  existence  20  years,  holding  its 
first  Fair  in  1886.  To-day,  with  the  exception  of  a  half 
dozen  newspaper  buildings,  everything  is  of  an  elaborate 
make-up.  and  these  are  soon  to  be  replaced  with  a  structure 
comparable  to  the  others.  The  horse,  cattle  and  poultry 
buildings  are  inclosed,  rectangular  in  form  with  a  judging 
pavilion  or  arena  in  the  center.  Three  and  four  rows  of 
stalls  are  found  in  this  l-ettariguiar  structure,  each  side 
opening  through  ft  Wide  passage  to  the  pavilion.  This  room 
is  high  and  provided  With  seats  from  w'hich  a  careful 
observation  crin  be  made  while  the  judge  makes  awards. 
These  pavilions  in  each  building  are  being  ceiled  inside 
rind  painted,  giving  them  a  neat  appearance.  The  sheep  and 
swine  pens  are  constructed  upon  this  same  rectangular  form, 
with  center  judging  room,  but  are  jiot  enclosed,  providing 
plenty  of  air  circulation  for  the  stock.  These  buildings, 
together  with  the  administration  building,  horticultural  and 
dairy,  are  built  of  brick  and  slate  roofed.  The  machinery 
buildings,  three  in  number,  are  open-sided,  brick  paved 
floors  and  slate  covered.  One  of  the  number  is  provided 
with  power  and  shafting.  There  is  a  complete  outfit  of 
offices  for  those  in  immediate  charge,  and  also  for  the  State 
Board  sessions.  A  permanent  museum  is  located  iri  the 
administration  building.  The  superintendent  Of.  grounds 
is  employed  by  the  year,  rind  Ml1.  Yenum  has  been  iri  charge 
since  its  organization,  Trees  set  20  years  ago  now'  furbish 
shade.  The  grounds  are  thoroughly  .  tile-drained  and  the 
water  therefrom  is  SO  controlled  thftt  three  permanent 
artificial  lakelets  are  formed-  I  am  informed  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  frrim  the  New  YOrk  Fair  Commission  is  to  visit 
these  grounds,  which  I  hope  is  true,  as  an  inspiration  and 
ail  education.  I  am  under  obligation  to  Secretary 
Miller  for  assistance  iri  seeing  the  buildings  and  for  in¬ 
formation..  Mr.  Miller  w'as  responsible  for  the  w'hole  scheme, 
and  rill  give  him  much  credit  for  his  efficient  work. 

H.  E.  COOK. 


PURE  FOOD  IN  MINNESOTA. 

Manufactured  food  products  bearing  the  stamp,  “Manu¬ 
factured  in  Minnesota,”  will,  it  is  predicted,  become  a 
guarantee  for  purity  and  quality.  This  was  the  spirit  of 
t lie  conference  called  at  St.  Paul  January  6.  Chicago,  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  St.  Paul  were  largely  represented  at  this 
conference,  which  was  called  by  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Dairy  and  Food  Products  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
Over  one  hundred  specimens  of  impure  food  products  were 
on  exhibition  for  the  further  enlightenment  of  those  present. 
The  result  of  these  investigations  has  led  to  the  passing 
of  the  pure  food  laws  which  go  into  effect  in  Minnesota 
after  the  first  of  March.  The  object  of  the  conference  as 
stated  by  Commissioner  Slater  was  to  give  instruction  on  the 
law  before  its  final  enforcement,  the  clearing  up  of  all 
illegal  products  from  the  shelves  of  dealers,  and  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  drastic  measures.  In  his  endeavor  to  secure  this 
end  he  appealed  to  the  traveling  salesman  and  jobber  to  aid 
the  manufacturer.  The  manufacturers  complain  that 
dealers,  w'ho  have  extensive  call  for  cheap  goods,  must  l>e 
supplied  with  them.  The  nominal  fine  is  often  paid  by  the 
jobber  rather  than  lose  the  good  will  of  the  dealer. 

According  to  the  requirements  of  the  new  law,  all  food 
products  containing  ingredients  detrimental  to  health  are 
prohibited  from  being  manufactured,  sold  or  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Substitutes  for  well-known 
articles  must  be  labeled.  “Mixed  and  Adulterated.”  In  the 
list  of  foods  prohibited  are  those  cured  or  colored  with 
salicylic  acid,  coal  tar  dyes,  aniline  dyes,  or  butter  color. 
The  food  products  most  frequently  contaminated  are  jellies, 
jams,  preserves,  canned  goods,  sauces,  soups,  butterine. 
oleomargarine,  etc.  Mr.  Fox  declared  in  favor  of  National 
legislation,  and  said,  in  his  opinion,  this  law  properly  en¬ 
forced.  the  stamp,  “Manufactured  in  Minnesota."  would 
become  an  absolute  guarantee  for  purity  and  quality.  Other 
representatives  spoke  in  favor  of  National  pure  food  legis¬ 
lation,  and  urged  the  support  in  every  possible  way  of  the 
two  bills  on  this  subject  now  pending  in  Congress.  A  reso¬ 
lution  on  the  subject  wras  framed  which  read  as  follows : 

"Resolved,  that  the  manufacturers  and  jobbers,  together 
with  their  salesmen,  in  convention  assembled,  called  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  dairy  and  food  department  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  urge  upon  Congress  the  passage  of  the  National  pure 
food  law  now  under  consideration  at  the  present  session, 
and  that  each  individual  or  firm  urge  his  Congressman  to 
use  his  utmost  endeavors  to  that  end.” 

Notice  was  taken  of  the  large  and  constantly  inereas'ing 
fruit  interest  of  the  Middle  Northwest.  Minnesota,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Michigan  and  Illinois,  and  the  advantages  the  pure 
food  movement  held  for  the  grower  as  well  as  those  accruing 
to  the  manufacturers  and  consumer.  c.  a.  8. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  NOTES.— I  own  a  small  farm 
of  40  acres,  so  do  not  try  to  farm  it  very  extensively.  My 
main  business  is  dairying.  I  milk  eight  cows  in  Summer. 
I  have  to  use  soiling  crops,  and  feed  bran,  about  four 
quarts  a  day  to  a  cow  in  Winter.  I  put  in  part  meal  or 
chop  during  t lie  last  year.  We  made  2016  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  that  we  sold,  which  brought  me  $481.64,  and  I  con¬ 
sider  that  is  nearly  all  clear,  for  I  think  my  calves  and 
hogs  bring  enough  to  cover  expenses  of  grain  bought.  I 
have  a  separator,  so  raise  all  my  calves.  I  also  keep  quite 
a  flock  of  hens.  I  am  experimenting;  have  a  pen  of  40 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  pullets  that  I  have  confined  In  a 
house  10  x  20;  their  feed  consists  of  cracked  corn,  whole 
corn,  wheat  and  oats,  the  latter  always  in  litter,  oyster 
shells  always  before  them :  every  other  day  a  feeding  of 
meat  scraps,  cabbage  for  green  stuff,  plenty  of  skim-milk 
and  fresh  water.  During  December  they  laid  494  eggs,  and 
I  think  will  do  better  than  that  this  month  the  way  they 
have  started  in.  H.  n.  m. 

Union  City.  Pa. 

CLOVER  WITH  OATS  IN  INDIANA.— We  use  2  to  2% 
bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  and  unless  we  have  a  very  favor¬ 
able  season  for  preparing  the  land  early.  I  prefer  broad¬ 
casting  the  seed  and  disking  in.  then  harrow,  and  then 
sow  the  clover  seed  (sowing  both  with  broadcast  seeder)  : 
roll  the  land  to  cover  seed,  to  insure  germination.  If 

sowing  with  drill  we  let  the  clover  fall  behind  the  drill 

and  depend  on  rain  to  cover  the  seed  We  have  not  been 
able  to  keep  a  stand  of  clover  over  the  Fall  season  for  five 
years,  and  are  about  to  lay  the  blame  to  the  use  of  acid 
fertilizers.  In  1904  we  bad  the  finest  stand  we  ever  saw. 
sown  or  disked  in  Winter  oats,  sown  in  March,  on  land 
that  had  been  sown  in  Winter  oats  in  the  Fall  and  winter- 
killed.  Bv  die  first  of  October  there  was  hardly  a  clover 
plant  to  be  found  on  the  13  acres.  In  March.  1905,  we 

sowed  16  acres  on  wheat,  and  at  cutting  time  there  was  a 

good  stand  of  clover  on  most  of  the  field,  and  especially 
where  stable  manure  was  used  on  the  corn.  We  mowed 
the  wheat  and  stubble  as  we  always  do,  and  left  them  as 
a  mulch,  and  although  we  had  fine  rains  all  Fall  the  clover 
disappeared.  R.  A.  B. 

Clark  Co.,  Ind. 

R.  N.  Y. — It  is  well  worth  trying  lime  in  such  soils,  as 
is  done  in  the  Eastern  States. 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  SHOW. — Blaekrock,  a  grade 
Angus  steer,  was  selected  the  grand  champion  steer  of  the 
international  live  stock  exposition,  weight  being  1.650 
pounds.  Like  grand  champions  of  preceding  years,  Bla<>k- 
rock  was  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  and  butchered,  price 
being  25  cents  a  pound.  "Shamrock.”  one  of  the  former 
champions,  was  sold  for  56  cents  a  pound.  To  Professor 
C.  F.  Curtiss  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  belongs  thp 
honor  of  first  seeing  Blackcock's  fine  qualities,  for  he  rescued 
the  steer  from  a  lot  of  feeders  on  their  way  to  the  slaugh¬ 
tering  pens  a  year  ago.  The  Iowa  college  furnished  the  re¬ 


serve  champion,  “General  Manager,  as  well  as  the  cham¬ 
pion.  The  American  Federation  of  Agricultural  Students 
held  its  first  annual  banquet  December  19  in  the  dining 
room  of  Exchange  Hall,  with  several  leading  stockmen  and 
breeders  as  their  guests.  Among  the  speakers  were  Profes¬ 
sor  C.  F.  Curtiss  of  Iowa,  C.  A,  Wilson  of  Michigan  and 
Professor  C.  8.  Plumb  of  Ohio,  Whitehall  Sultan  was  first- 
prise  winner  in  the  aged  Shorthorn  hulls,  F.  w.  Reming¬ 
ton  of  Douglas,  WyO,,  wop  grand  championship  on  carload 
lot  of  twenty  heftd  Of  feeding  steers  Or  heifers.  IIampslliret 
owned  by  E.  C.  Stone  of  Armstrong,  ill.,  won  grand  cham¬ 
pionship  on  single  barrOws.  Ohio  State  University  won 
grand  championship  on  pen  of  three  barrows  on  Poland- 
China-Berk  shire  cross,  ArmOur  «  Co.  were  victors  in  heavy 
draft  geldirig  class.  ,  MOnario  iL,  owned  by  McLaughifri 
Bros.,  Columbus.  Ohio,  is  Percheron  champion  stalllori. 
ArrOwside  Duke  is  first  in  aged  Shire  stallion  class. 


WANTS  TO  BUY  GOOD  APPLES. — I  have  taken  Tiih 
R.  N.-Y.  for  a  good  long  time,  and  never  have  bothered  ybU 
much,  and  now  would. like  to  flsk  a  favor.  It  is  impossible 
to  buy  any  good  apples  here  iri  northern  Illinois.  WHftt 
you  get  have  a  peek. of  njee  ones  ip  each  end  of  the  barm 
and  the  rest  are  culls.  I  thought  I  would  be  cunning  this 
Winter  and  serit  to  a  concern  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  a 
ffew  barrels,  expecting  they  would  have  fruit  which  had 
been  sprayed,  and  that  would  be  sound  and  good.  I  got 
left,  as  usual ;  all  the  difference  there  was  between  these 
apples  and  the  ones  I  buy  here  was  that  they  didn’t  have 
even  the  peck  of  good  ones  In  each  end  of  the  barrel. 
Would  it  be  against  the  law  for  you  to  give  me  Mr.  Ilitch- 
ings’s  address,  the  man  I  read  so  much  about  who  mulches 
his  trees?  If  he  lives  up  in  northern  New  York,  where  the 
soil  is  stony,  he  ought  to  raise  good  fruit.,  and  I  would 
like  to  try  him  next  year,  or  any  other  man  you  know  of 
who  knows  enough  and  is  honest  enough  to  pack  apples 
as  they  should  be.  I  was  raised  on  a  Maine  apple  fgirm, 
and  know  what  apples  are,  and  I  know.  too.  that  the  aver¬ 
age  fanner  in  this,  country  to-day  is  getting  to  be  a  bigger 
thief  than  Rockefeller]  in  k. 

Winnebago  Co.,  iii. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  friend  must  have  been  buying  Ben  Davis 
apples.  The  peck  of  good  ones  at  the  end  of  the  barrel  are 
dry  enough,  but  the  culls  will  start  spontaneous  combus¬ 
tion  of  wrath.  Where  are  the  men  who  will  supply  f/ood 
apples  guaranteed?  We  have  always  claimed  that  such  men 
can  obtain  a  first-class  trade  if  they  will  go  after  it.  There 
are  lots  of  good  apples  in  the  country  and  lots  of  good 
buyers,  too. 


NOTES  FROM  MONTANA. — Your  note  in  Brevities,  page 
8,  as  to  farmers’  union  reminds  me  of  our  farmers’  union 
under  the  A.  L.  U.  two  years  ago.  It  turned  out  a  failure, 
from  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  their  oath  individual  union 
men  will  buy  the  cheapest  things,  label  or  no  label.  We 
fined  a  few,  but  the  example  had  no  effect  on  the  great 
mass  of  union  buyers.  Again,  the  other  trades  will  not 
always  support  one  another  and  one  time  we  found  our¬ 
selves  practically  boycotted  in  Butte,  the  greatest  union 
town  in  the  world,  by  the  commission  men,  in  spite  of  so- 
called  moral  support  from  the  union.  Out  of  a  membership 
of  several  hundreds  nearly  all  the  lodges  have  now  returned 
their  charters.  At  the  same  time  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
unions  of  Washington,  Oregon  and  California  conducted  as 
business  unions  only,  without  any  connection  with  lal>or 
unions,  are  selling  all  around  us  in  our  own  markets.  As 
to  your  Stringfellow  trees,  my  experiments  all  these  years 
on  that  style  of  planting  have  not  been  uniformly  successful, 
as  the  trees  planted  that  way  generally  leafed  out  feebly 
and  finally  died  the  next  Winter.  I  do  not  think  our  season 
is  long  enough,  although  grafts  do  well.  Your  modification 
has  been  successful  with  me.  As  to  sod  culture,  we  find  it 
an  advantage,  as  trees  do  not  winter-kill  so  easily  when 
planted  in  sod  or  seeded  down  afterwards.  There  are  many 
orchards  in  Montana  on  that  system,  some  veiw  old  and 
even  planted  on  prairie  bunch-grass,  never  having  been  culti¬ 
vated,  that  are  a  success.  One  near  here  of  5,000  trees, 
sdme  30  years  old,  has  been  in  Timothy  for  almost  that 
length  of  time  and  the  hay  crop  taken  off  and  has  not 
weakened  in  size  of  apple  more  than  might  be  expected 
on  old  trees.  The  irrigating  water  brings  in  enough  fertil¬ 
izer  to  replace  loss.  Many  other  orchards  in  sod,  however, 
that  have  not  been  otherwise  looked  after,  have  deteriorated 
and  given  sod  culture  a  bad  name.  h.  b.  c.  o. 

Montana. 


WINTER  IN  CALIFORNIA.— We  are  enjoying  a  delightful 
rainy  day  (December  20),  Rain  In  this  country  is  always 
thankfully  welcomed  except  in  fruit  season,  when  it  cracks 
our  cherries  and  does  mischief  to  the  hay  crops.  Water  in 
sufficient  quantity,  coupled  with  our  rich  soil  and  abundant 
sunshine,  produces  wonderful  trees  and  crops.  Our  first 
rain^of  sufficient  amount  to  start  the  grass  Came  the  middle 
of  November,  The  fields  and  orchards  are  now  carpeted  in 
greeh.  Many  foolish  farmers  began  plowing  immediately 
before  the  seeds  of  the  weeds  that  injure  hay  and  grain  had 
sprouted.  We  rirefer  to  wait  until  the  weeds,  ana  particu¬ 
larly  the  Bur  clover,  are  two  or  three  inches  high,  when  we 

shall  turh  it  all  under,  the  weeds  will  be  killed  and  the 

clover  will  fertilize  and  mellow  the  soil.  Bur  clover,  when 
three  inches  high,  has  roots  six  inches  and  more  long,  in 
our  orchards  we  wait  until  February  or  March,  when  the 
clover  and  other  weeds  are  mature,  then  irrigate,  putting  bn 
plenty  of  water,  and  when  dry  enough  turn  the  whole  mash 
under.  We  get  best  results  with  less  labor  by  following  this 
method.  Orchards  that  are  irrigated  when  naked  do  hot 
take  water  so  readily. or  deeply,  and  do  not  dry  evenly,  and 

the  result  is  many  dry  spots,  which  turn  up  lumpy,  and 

other  wret  spots  which  become  lumpy  before  they  can  be  re¬ 
duced.  We  are  preparing  for  our  annual  reunion  and 
Christmas  dinner  and  tree  with  the  old  folks.  A  possible 
57  members  of  the  family  may  be  there,  but  we  do  not  expect 
a  full  attendance  this  year,  as  some  of  the  members  are  far 
from  home.  It  is  doubtless  a  part  of  God’s  plan  that  fami¬ 
lies  should  grow  up  and  then  scatter  in  all  directions,  carry¬ 
ing  new  blood  and  energy  to  other  places*  which,  combined 
with  the  elements  found  there  produce  results  that  tend  to 
greater  progress  than  if  all  stayed  near  the  old  home,  but  it 
seems  good  to  me  to  know  that  my  immediate  relatives  feel 
like  staying  near  together.  h.  g.  keesxang. 

Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 

SO.  DAKOTA  NOTES. — I  am  living  in  Vermillion,  Clay 
Co.,  South  Dakota,  a  place  of  a  little  over  two  thousand 
population,  35  miles  west  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  The  State 
University  is  located  here;  good  stone  and  brick  buildings, 
and  a  fine  lot  of  students.  We  are  near  the  Missouri  River  ; 
the  Vermillion  River  empties  into  the  Missouri  at  this 
point.  I  have  one  block  of  land  in  the  city  limits,  about 
3  *4  acres,  which  I  am  setting  out  to  fruit  of  different 
kinds,  such  as  apples,  cherries,  currants,  gooseberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  etc.  Apples  do  well  here,  cherries  fairly  well ;  all 
small  fruit  is  a  success.  This  seems  to  be  a  natural  cli¬ 
mate  for  strawberries.  One  of  my  neighbors  has  about  40 
acres  in  berries,  others  from  one-half  acre  up  to  five  and  ten. 
Plums  are  not  doing  well  here  of  late  years.  The  trees  do 
not  look  healthy  and  the  plums  rot  on  the  trees,  or  soon 
after  picking.  I  had  my  field  leveled  with  scraper,  and  of 
course  the  top  soil  in  places  was  left  thin.  The  livery 
stables  in  town  wanted  a  place  to  dump  their  manure  and 
I  had  it.  They  put  about  400  loads  on  my  place,  and  you 
ought  to  see  the  corn  I  raised,  even  where  the  top  soil  was 
nearly  all  scraped  off.  They  put  more  on  last  Fall.  We 
do  not  use  commercial  fertilizer  of  any  kind.  I  know  of 
fields  that  have  lxeen  cropped  for  20  years  without  any 
manure  of  any  kind,  and  this  year  raised  60  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre.  Of  course  manure  would  be  a  benefit  for 
corn,  but  not  for  small  grain;  it  would  lodge  and  not  fill. 
Our  main  crops  here  are  corn,  cattle  and  hogs.  Land  values 
are  from  $45  to  $70  per  acre  according  to  situation  and  im¬ 
provements:  no  waste  land,  every  foot  can  be  cultivated. 
The  corn  belt  has  moved  north  over  100  miles  within  the 
last  25  years,  and  is  advancing  year  by  year.  Our  weather 
is  very  nice  ;  no  snow  and  warm  enough  to  be  out  without 
our  coats:  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  sunshine  so  far  this 
Winter.  Peaches  are  not  a  success  here.  I  have  raised  a 
few,  the  trees  are  short  lived.  I  think  we  have  too  great 
variation  of  temperature  during  the  Winter  season.  Corn 
is  now  selling  for  26  cents  a  bushel:  potatoes  50:  at  dig¬ 
ging  time  they  brought  35.  Butter  20  cents;  eggs  20  cents 
per  dozen  fresh  :  meats  are  high,  you  know  the  reason  for 
that.  Anthracite  coal  $11  per  ton;  soft  coal  $8.  Missouri 
bottom  hay  put  in  the  barn  $5  a  ton  (the  best  hay  in  the 
world).  We  are  keeping  track  of  your  hot-water  plant: 
ours  was  not  a  success ;  a  poor  boiler  and  a  lack  of  radia¬ 
tion  :  here  we  need  one  foot  of  radiation  to  20  cubic  feet. 
I  have  one  to  about  28.  We  are  pleased  with  “The  Farmer’s 
Garden.”  Some  things  I  needed  to  know,  especially  about 
celery  culture.  h.  b. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  MAN. 

Is  (here,  for  honest  poverty. 

That  hangs  his  head,  and  a’  that? 

The  coward  slave,  we  pass  him  by. 

We  dare  be  poor,  for  a'  that! 

For  a'  that,  and  a'  that ! 

C.  .•  toils  obscure,  and  a'  that; 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea -stamp. 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that ! 

What  though  on  harnely  fare  we  dine, 

Wear  hodden  gray  and  a’  that ; 

Gic  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine 
A  man’s  a  man  for  a'  that ! 

For  a’  that,  and  a’  that. 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a’  that ; 

The  honest  man,  though  e'er  sae  poor. 

Is  king  o’  men  for  a'  that ! 

Ye  see  yon  birkie,  ca'd  a  lord. 

Wha’  struts,  and  stares,  and  a’  that; 
Though  hundreds  worship  at  His  word ; 

He's  Lut  a  coof  for  a'  that; 

For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

His  riband,  star,  and  a'  that ; 

The  man  of  independent  mind. 

He  looks  and  laughs  at  a’  that. 

A  king  can  make  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that: 

But  an  honest,  man's  ahoon  his  might, 

Guid  faith  he  manna  fa*  that! 

For  a’  that,  and  a'  that, 

His  dignities  and  a'  that. 

The  pith  o'  sense,  and  pride  o'  worth. 

Are  higher  ranks  than  a'  that. 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may — 

As  come  it  will  for  a*  that — 

That  sense  and  worth,  o’er  a’  the  earth, 

May  bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that; 

For  a*  that,  and  a’  that, 

It's  cornin’  yet  for  a'  that. 

That  man  to  man.  the  warld  o'er. 

Shall  brothers  he  for  a'  that  ! 

— Robert  Burns  (1759-1796.) 

* 

For  a  delicious  cake,  bake  three  layers 
according  to  any  favored  recipe.  For 
filling,  whip  cream  stiff,  sweeten  and 
flavor,  then  stir  in  finely  chopped  English 
walnuts.  Put  this  filling  between  the 
layers,  and  also  put  a  thick  layer  of  it  on 
top.  This  cake  must  be  used  the  day  it  is 
made;  it  is  preferable  to  bake,  the  layers 
beforehand,  then  let  them  cool,  and  add 
the  filling  just  before  using. 

* 

Apple  ginger  will  make  a  pleasant 
change  from  apple  sauce,  and  is  also  rec¬ 
ommended  to  serve  with  roast  duck  or 
goose.  Wipe,  pare,  core  and  chop  sour 
apples  enough  to  weigh  214  pounds.  Put 
in  a  stewpan  and  add  one  and  one-half 
pound  of  light  brown  sugar,  the  juice 
and  rind  of  one  lemon,  one-half  ounce  of 
ginger  root  and  one  cupful  of  water. 
Cover  and  cook  slowly  for  three  hours, 
adding  water  as  necessary  to  keep  from 
burning. 

* 

An  Illinois  woman  recommends  the  use 
of  paraffin  as  an  aid  in  the  family  wash¬ 
ing.  She  shaves  up  the  paraffin,  using 
about  one-half  cupful  of  paraffin  shavings 
to  one  bar  of  laundry  soap,  dissolves  both 
in  hot  water,  and  uses  this  quantity  for  a 
boilerful  of  clothes.  The  mixture  of  soap 
and  paraffin  is  poured  into  the  boiler,  and 
the  clothes  added  after  dipping  them  in 
cold  water  and  wringing  out.  Boil  clothes 
20  to  30  minutes.  This  saves  much  hard 
rubbing,  and  does  not  injure  the  clothes. 
* 

A  traveler  was  once  passing  on  horse¬ 
back  through  a  backwoods  region  where 
the  inhabitants  were  notoriously  shiftless, 
says  the  Youth’s  Companion.  Arriving  at 
a  dilapidated  shanty  at  the  noon  hour,  he 
inquired  what  were  the  prospects  for  get¬ 
ting  dinner.  The  head  of  the  family,  who 
had  been  absorbed  in  “resting’’  on  a  log 
in  front  of  his  dwelling,  replied  that  he 
“guessed  ma’d  hev  suthin  onto  the  table 
putty  soon.”  Thus  encouraged,  the  trav¬ 
eler  dismounted.  But  to  his  chagrin,  he 
found  the  food  to  be  such  that  be  could 
not  force  himself  to  partake  of  it.  Mak¬ 
ing  such  excuses  as  be  could  for  lack  of 
appetite,  he  happily  bethought  himself  of 
a  kind  of  nourishment  that  he  might  ven¬ 
ture  to  take  there,  and  one  sure  to  be 
found  on  farm,  He  asked  for  some  milk. 


“We  don’t  hev  milk  any  more.” 
drawled  the  head  of  the  house.  “The 
dog’s  dead — died  week  afore  last.” 

“The  dog!”  cried  the  traveler.  “But 
what  has  that  got  to  do  with  it?” 

“Well,”  explained  the  host,  meditative¬ 
ly,  “the  critters  don’t  seem  ter  know 
’nough  ter  c’m  up  ter  be  milked  their- 
selves.  The  dog,  he  used  ter  go  ’n’  fetch 
’em  up.” 

* 

New  Spring  wash  fabrics  appeared  in 
the  shops  the  week  after  Christmas, 
which  sounds  like  rushing  the  season  to 
those  who  are  still  looking  out  over  fields 
of  snow,  but  they  are  needed  by  the  fash¬ 
ionable  folk  going  to  Florida  or  the  West 
Indies,  and  also  by  forehanded  women 
who  try  to  get  their  dressmaking  done 
before  the  Spring  rush  begins.  Among 
them  is  the  new  French  printed  mousse¬ 
line  ondule,  which  is  as  sheer  as  an  organ¬ 
dy,  with  an  undulating  lace  design  show¬ 
ing  in  the  weave,  and  a  colored  floral 
pattern.  Ombre  striped  mousseline  gauze 
is  similar  in  texture,  with  woven  grad¬ 
uated  stripes  and  small  printed  Dresden 
figures.  Both  these  cost  45  cents  a  yard. 
French  printed  organdy  petits  carreaux, 
at  35  cents  a  yard,  is  a  sheer  organdy  with 
small  cords  spacing  the  fabric  in  quarter- 
inch  checks,  with  a  printing  of  floral  de¬ 
signs.  Organdy  carreaux  at  50  cents  a 
yard  is  woven  with  tape-like  corded 
stripes  forming  a  large  plaid,  printed  with 
floral  designs.  Organdy  raye  at  3714 
cents  a  yard  has  Pekin  stripes  in  floral 
designs,  and  medallions.  Among  useful 

and  inexpensive  Summer  materials  we 
should  not  forget  the  domestic  dotted 
lawns,  40  inches  wide,  which  only  cost 
12J-4  to  15  cents  a  yard.  They  are  smooth 
and  fine  in  weave,  the  design  being  polka 
dots  in  blue,  red  or  black,  and  they  laun¬ 
der  well,  which  cannot  be  said  of  all  the 
dimities.  Such  a  law-n  makes  a  pretty 
shirt-waist  dress,  and  is  also  useful  for 
children’s  garments. 


Household  Notes. 

In  building  a  house  or  addition  have  a 
window  planned  for  house  plants.  It 
should  be  on  the  south  side  uncovered  by 
f  a  porch  roof,  and  should  be  where  the 
heat  of  the  stove  is  not  too  near  or  re¬ 
mote.  How  often  we  hear  people  say: 
“There  isn't  a  window  in  the  house  I  can 
use  for  plants,”  whereas  a  little  foresight 
on  the  part  of  the  housebuilder  would 
give  years  of  pleasure  to  the  housekeeper ; 
for  there  is  scarcely  a  woman  but  would 
care  for  plants  if  she  could. 

Many  foods  can  be  cooked  without 
watching  or  fear  of  burning  by  putting 
them  into  a  stone  jar  or  milk  crock,  cov¬ 
ering  with  an  old  plate  and  allowing  to 
stand  in  the  closed  oven  a  sufficient 
length  of  time.  Cereals  are  especially  fine 
if  cooked  in  this  way,  using  enough  salted 
boiling  water  at  the  start. 

To  mend  clothes  before  they  are 
washed  often  means  a  saving.  Often  a 
rip  or  tear  grows  larger  in  the  rubbing 
or  wringing,  the  edges  become  frayed  and 
loose  buttons  are  pulled  o(T  and  lost.  If 
mended  before  washed  the  thread  or 
patch  loses  its  new  look  and  is  less  no¬ 
ticeable.  The  patch  or  mend  can  be 
pressed  when  the  garment  is  ironed  and 
the  garment  put  away  with  the  rest  of 
the  clothes  instead  of  into  the  mending 
basket. 

A  woman  in  Michigan  says  of  four 
kinds  of  pears  on  her  place  the  Kieffcr  is 
the  most  satisfactory  as  its  season  is  so 
long  a  great  quantity  can  be  saved  for 
Winter.  Although  not  as  good  to  eat 
out  of  hand,  it  is  fine  canned,  and  if 
pickled  it  holds  its  shape.  If  one  will  use 
different  flavorings,  such  as  quinces,  lemons 
and  different  spices,  quite  a  variety  of 
tastes  may  be  suited  and  the  stores  of 
Winter  fruit  largely  increased,  j.  j.  G. 

There  are  glimpses  of  heaven  granted 
us  by  every  act  or  thought  or  word  which 
raises  us  above  ourselves — which  makes 
us  think  less  of  ourselves  and  more  of 
others — which  has  taught  us  something 
higher  and  truer  than  we  have  in  our 
own  hearts. — Dean  Stanley. 


ROYAL 

BAKING  POWDER 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE 

The  Government  Tests 

prove  Royal  Baking  Powder  pure  and  healthful,  made  from 
grape  cream  of  tartar,  absolutely  free  from  alum  or  phosphatic 
adds  and  highest  of  all  baking  powders  in  leavening  strength. 

The  Royal  Baking  Powder  costs  only  a  fair  price  per 
pound,  and  is  cheaper  and  better  at  its  price  than  any  baking 
powder  in  the  world.  It  makes  pure,  clean  and  healthful  food. 

★  ★★★★★★★★★★ 
Avoid  Alum  Baking  Powders 

44 1  am  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  alum  and 
salts  of  alumina  in  food  should  be  prohibited.  It  is  well 
understood  that  the  constant  use  of  alum  compounds  exerts 
both  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  digestive  organs  and  an 
irritation  of  the  internal  organs  after  absorption.” 

EDWARD  S.  WOOD,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Harvard  Medical  School,  Boston. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  when  alum  baking  powders  are 
used  in  making  bread,  biscuit  or  cake,  a  portion  of  the  alum  is  car¬ 
ried  unchanged  into  the  stomach. 

Ten-cent,  twenty-fiye-cent,  cent-an-ounce  powders  contain  alum. 


10c 


for  a  sample  of  our 

Tea  and  Coffee 


FOR  10c  we  will  send  you 
a  3  oz.  package  of  our 
DUCHESS  Blend  Coffee 
and  a  2  oz.  package  of  our 
KING  CHOP  Tea.  The 
actual  cost  to  us  is  16c,  so  we 
lose  6  cents  on  every  pack¬ 
age  ;  also  the  expense  of  this 
advertisement.  It  is  worth 
that, however,  to  bring  to  your 
notice  our  Tea  and  Coffee. 

You  must  acknowledge 
that  we  have  great  confidence 
in  ourselves. 

Won’t  you  risk  10c.? 

The  coffee  is  Java  and 
Mocha  (usually  sold  at  35c 
a  lb.)  at  25c. 

The  Tea  is  our  Best  (reg¬ 
ular  60c  quality)  at  35c. 

The  Tea  and  Coffee  you  order  is 
exactly  the  same  as  our  samples 

James  Van  Dyk  Co. 

307F  Water  St.,  New  York. 


Dietz  Lanterns 

Why  are  they  everywhere  the  favor¬ 
ites?  It  takes  a  little  book  to  give  all 
the  reasons.  We’ll  send  you  a  copy, 
if  you  ask  for  it.  It  tells  of  their  great 
convenience  for  handling  and  all  at¬ 
tentions;  their  safety,  their  broad, 
steady  flames;  their  easy  filling  and 
long  burning.  It  shows  how  the  oil 
pot  is  made  without  solder,  how  every 
one  is  tested  by  air  pressure,  how  it 
can  never  leak.  It  tells  of  the  high 
grade  glass,  tin  and  wire  used  in  the 
Dietz,  things  which  distinguish  them 
from  ordinary  lanterns.  It  gives 
reasons  you  can  understand  for  the 

‘‘Clear,  White  Light  of  the 

DIETZ.” 

If  you  really  knew  all  about  the  Dietz.' 
you  would  not  allow  a  dealer  to  sell 
vou  any  other.  The  free  book  will 
help  you.  Shall  we  mail  you  a  copy? 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

62  Laight  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Established  1840.  ... 


"A  Kalamazoo*) 


Direct  to  You” 

You  save  from  20% 
to  40%  by  buying  a 
Kalamazoo  Stove  or 
direct  from  the 
at  lowest 
prices. 
Moreover,  you 
get  a  stove  or 
range  not  excel¬ 
led  by  any  in  the 
world.  We  guar¬ 
antee  quality  under  a 
$20,000  bank  bond. 

•  Wo  Ship  On 


360  DAYS  APPROVAL 


and  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

If  you  do  not  find  the  Kalamazoo  exact¬ 
ly  as  represented,  the  trial  does  not 
cost  you  a  cent.  It  will  pay  you  to  in¬ 
vestigate. 

Send  Postal  for  Catalog  No.  1 14» 

All  Kalamazoo  s  are  shipped  prompt¬ 
ly*  blacked ,  polished  and 
ready  for  use. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

AH  our  cooketovee  andrangee  art  fitted  with 
patent  oven  thermometer  which  make 0 
4  baking  ea*y. 


Oven  Thermometer 


& 


Ask 
your 
dealer 
for  it. 


X-RAY 

Stove  Polish 


Tr»d»-M»rk. 

Is  Guaranteed  to  go  twice  as  far 
as  paste  or  liquid  polishes.  X-Itay  is  the 
ORIGINAL  Powdered  Stove 
Polish.  It  £ives  a  quick,  brilliant  lustre  and  Poes 
Not  Burn  OfT.  Sample  sent  if  you  address  Sept,  id 

UBOKT,  I'OKLlSa  A  CO..  AgU.,  78  Hudton  $t..  S.w  York. 
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Charity  Sweetheart’s  Letters. 

Although  weeks  have  passed  since  the 
advent  of  1906  it  seems  difficult  to  become 
accustomed  to  the  change  of  figure.  But 
the  lengthening  afternoons  more  than 
anything  else  make  me  feel  that  there  is 
a  new  element  in  life;  already  the  cata¬ 
logues  have  come  in,  and  I  sit  beside  the 
stove  and  dream  about  the  garden.  What 
wonderful  lettuce  and  radishes  arc  pic¬ 
tured;  it  makes  one’s  mouth  water  to  see 


them,  and  I  think  this  season  it  might  be 
a  good  plan  to  raise  early  some  plants  of 
tomato  and  such  things  for  transplanting. 
Our  kitchen  window  is  bright  and  sunny, 
so  I  have  my  eye  upon  a  soap  box  that 
can  be  cut  in  two  for  the  purpose.  In  my 
school  days  there  was  no  manual  train¬ 
ing,  but  I  learned  to  use  a  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer  so  as  not  always  to  be  beholden  to 
the  men  folk,  and  it  stands  me  in  good 
stead  as  I  go  along  in  life.  I  want  a 
pansy  bed.  too,  for  all  our  plants  last 
Summer  were  killed  by  drought  in  spite 
of  the  watering.  So  I  shall  get  some  seed, 
and  sow  in  a  shallow  box  of  earth,  prick¬ 
ing  out  the  little  plants  once  or  twice  so 
as  to  have  them  sturdy  arid  strong  when 
the  time  comes  for  setting  them  out.  There 
is  something  about  the  pansy  different 
from  any  other  flower,  perhaps  because 
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each  one  is  so  individual,  and  we  think 
they  look  like  faces,  or  it  mav  be  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  floral  language,  for  we  all 
love  to  be  remembered  in  our  friends’ 
“thoughts.” 

The  boys  enjoyed  their  school  holidays, 
but  seemed  very  willing  to  go  back  to 
study.  They  are  developing  some  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  that  is  the  greatest  incentive  to 
a  student.  They  followed  the  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  Russian- Wav 


with  wonderful  interest,  especially  after 
I  told  them  that  it  was  making  history, 
that  children  would  have  to  study.  To¬ 
night  I  am  alone  in  the  house,  for  they 
have  gone  to  a  lecture  on  this  subject 
with  Minty,  and  brother  is  away  to  town 
and  will  not  be  home  till  late.  How  one 
feels  the  silence  when  in  a  house  alone, 
with  the  wind  sighing  in  the  tree  tops. 
I  close  the  dampers  and  turn  the  key  in 
the  door,  possessed  by  fear  that  does  not 
intrude  when  others  are  by. 

The  grey  cat  comes  and  rubs  her  soft 
fur  against  my  dress  as  I  write.  Is  she 
lonely  too  without  the  children,  who  are 
•not  always  kind  to  her,  I  wonder?  What 
life  and  animation  three  stirring  boys  give 
to  a  house,  and  as  I  watch  them  develop 
it  often  comes  to  me  that  I  am  glad  it 
has  been  my  lot  in  life  to  help  them.  No 
woman  should  be  without  some  young 
growing  human  plant  to  teach  and  train, 
and  to  give  her  in  return,  that  love  de¬ 
pendent  childhood  naturally  returns.  We 
do  not  see  far  along  the  pathway  of  life, 
and  as  I  look  backward  it  seems  as  if 
things  had  been  wisely  ordered,  while  the 
knowledge  that  I  can  win  for  myself  the 
pocket  money  I  need  is  quite  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  adds  to  my  content. 

There  are  so  many  ways  in  which  coun¬ 
try  girls  can  add  to  their  income  if  they 
are  willing  to  work,  that  the  outlook  is 
very  encouraging,  while  the  effort  gives 
an  added  interest  to  every-day  life.  To 
many  people  this  may  seem  of  small  im¬ 
portance.  but  independence  is  sweet  in 
whatever  phase  of  life  we  are  placed.  A 
new  avenue  has  opened  to  me  lately,  in 
that  the  neighboring  college,  only  20  miles 
distant,  wants  a  supply  of  sedges  and 
grasses  for  botanical  purposes  and  offers 
to  pay  me  to  get  them,  and  press  be¬ 
tween  dryers,  sending  on  the  prepared 
specimens.  This  will  necessitate  a  study 
of  botany  this  Winter,  so  as  to  become 
familiar  with  varieties.  The  stores  where 
I  sold  the  last  homemade  candy  sent 
fresh  orders,  and  as  sugar  is  cheap  this 
year  I  made  it  with  more  profit.  We  had 
some  butternuts  stored  last  Fall,  and  the 
boys  cracked  and  picked  them  out  for  me, 
receiving  some  candy  as  a  reward.  This 
candy  weighs  well,  and  is  quite  a  novelty, 
and  became  a  favorite  with  customers. 
So  to-night  I  sit  dreaming  over  the  cata¬ 
logues  with  money  saved  to  buy  what 
seeds  I  want,  and  pleasant  anticipations 
for  the  Spring,  charity  sweetheart. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

No  style  of  dress  suits  the  young  child 
better  than  the  Russian  and  among  all  the 
Russian  models  is  none  prettier  than  the 
one  illustrated,  which  is  adapted  alike  to 
girls  up  to  eight  years  of  age  and  to  boys 
who  have  not  yet  put  off  dresses.  As 
shown  the  material  is  dark  red  cashmere 
trimmed  with  banding,  but  the  design  is 
a  desirable  one  both  for  this  and  for  sim¬ 
ilar  wool  materials  of  immediate  wear 
and  also  for  washable  fabrics.  The  dress 
is  made  with  the  fronts  and  back  and  is 
held  in  place  at  the  waist  by  means  of  the 
novel  belt,  and  is  made  with  a  separate 
front  portion  that  is  buttoned  over  into 
place.  The  sleeves  are  full.  When  the 
dress  is  desired  for  boys  the  left  side 
should  be  lapped  over  on  to  the  right, 
but  otherwise  there  is  no  difference  in 
style.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  (6  years)  is,  3% 
yards  27,  2$4  yards  32  or  2  yards  44 
inches  wide  with  1^4  yard  of  banding. 
The  pattern  5241  is  cut  in  sizes  for  chil¬ 
dren  2,  4,  6  and  8  years  of  age;  price  10 
cents. 

Such  a  house  gown  as  No.  5247  always 
finds  welcome  place.  It  is  tasteful,  be¬ 
coming  and  graceful  while  quite  simple. 
In  the  illustration  it  is  made  of  henrietta, 
in  ruby  red  trimmed  with  a  pretty  fancy 
banding  and  frills  of  -narrow  ribbon.  The 
wrapper  is  made  with  a  fitted  lining, 
which  extends  to  the  waist  line,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  full  fronts,  backs,  side-backs  and 
under-arm  gores.  Over  the  shoulders  is 
arranged  a  cape  collar  which  is  optional. 
The  sleeves  are  full  above  deep  cuffs  and 
at  the  neck  is  a  stock.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
11  yards  27,  9*4  yards  32  or  814  yards  44 
inches  wide  with  314  yards  of  ribbon  and 
4  yards  of  banding  to  trim  as  illustrated. 

The  pattern  5247  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  34, 
36,  38.  40,  42  and  44-inch  bust  measure; 
price  10  cents. 


EDBystonE 

PRINTS 


Simpson  -  Eddystone 

Solid  Blacks 


Unequalled  for  fast  color  and 
durability.  The  best  material  for 
substantial  wash-dresses.  They 
wear  long  without  fading  or  losing 
their  brightness. 

risk  your  dealer  J or 
Simpson- Eddy  stone  Solid  Blacks. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 

Th«  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 
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Gold  Coin  Ranges 

This  well-known  line  of  Stoves  ond  Ranges  which  has  been  standard 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  we  will  soli  direct  to  the  user  at 

Wholesale  Prices 

safelv  delivered,  freight  prepaid,  highly  polished,  ready  tO 
put  in  your  home,  with  the  privilege  of 

A  YEAR’S  FREE  TRIAL 

Return  stove  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfied  and  wo  will  return 
your  money  at  once.  Gold  Coin  is  the  first  Standard  Trade-Marked 
stove  ever  offered  at  the  wholesale  price.  Write  for  our  Free  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  It  tells  all  about  stoves,  and  gives  wholesale  price  on  each 
THE  HOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y 

(Successor  to  Bussey  &  McLeod,  Est.  1860)  , 


Heat  the  old 
home 


If  your  house  is  old  and  cold 
but  home  to  you,  there’s  no  need 
to  leave  the  loved  abode.  You 
can  easily  make  home  home — 
make  it  more  cozy  than  many 
modern  houses — by  putting  in 
the  comfort-yielding 

AmericaNx  Ideal 

ii  Radiators  Boilers 

Our  b«ok  (free)  explains  why  these  steam 
and  water  heating  outfits  are  more  easily 
placed  in  OLD  buildings  than  into  new — 
whether  on  farm,  in  town  or  city. 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radia¬ 
tors  are  put  in  without  noise,  dirt,  inconveni¬ 
ence,— without  disturbing  house  or  occupants 
— without  removing  old  fashioned  heating 
methods  until  ready  to  start  fire  in  the  new. 

No  repairs — no  rusting  out — will  outwear  the 
building.  Less  care-taking  than  a  parlor 
stove.  Coal  savings  pay  for  the  outfit. 
Absence  of  ashes  and  dust  greatly  reduce 
housework. 

Every  room,  hallway,  nook,  corner,  floors, 
made  uniformly  cozy,  home-like  for  all— "old 
folks”  to  great  grand-children.  Enjoy  your 
home  ALL  over  this  winter — don’t  delay — 
write  nowl 

Sales  Branches  and  Warehouses  in  all  parts 
United  States  and  Europe. 


TELEPHONES 

FOR  FARMERS’  LINES 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer.  Build 
your  own  lines.  Book  of  instructions 
lor  10c. in  stamps.  Write  nearest  oillco. 

THE  NOR  I H  ELECTRIC  CO. 

15a  St.  Clair  St.,  dev  eland,  O. 
440  Maine  St.,  Dallas,  Texas. 


WE  HAVE  NEVER  J 
PAID  LESS  THAN 


Assets, 

!S  1 ,750,000 

Surplus  and  Profits 
SU  50,000 


LVTR  business,  established  12  yearn, 
has  steadily  progressed.  Wohave 
distributed  to  holders  of  our  certifi¬ 
cates,  profits  amounting  to  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars, 
while  materially  adding  to  our  sur¬ 
plus.  A  strong  Institution, conducted 
under  New  York  Ranking  Dept,  sup¬ 
ervision,  in  which  your  savings  will 
l>e  carefully  handled  while  earning 
for  you  5#  PER  YEAR, 
reckoned  for  every  day  left  in  our 
care.  Withdrawable  at  yonr  pleasure . 
Let  us  show  you  how  we  can  handle 
your  savings  to  better  advantage  than 
most  other  institutions.  Write  for 
particulars. 

Industrial  Savings  and 
Loan  Co., 

6  TIMES  BI.DG.,  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


No  8moke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 

KRAUSER’S  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Madefrom  hickory  wood.  Givesdelicious  flavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  E.  Krauier  &  Bro.,  Milton.  Pa. 


INDRUROI 
ROOFIN 

Requires  no  Coatinc  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof 

Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  E.N.-Y. 


DERRICK  OIL  CO. 

Box  52.  Titusville,  Pa. 

ELITE  OIL. 

A  high  grade,  perfect 
burning  oil.  Never 
fails  to  please  where 
a  clear,  strong  light  is 
desired.  Made  from 
Pure  Pennsylvania 
Crude.  W rite  for  par¬ 
ticulars  and  prices. 


27  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE 

is  behind  every 

CALDWELL 

Tank  andtower 

WE  BUILD. 

Our  Tanks  are  tight  and  durable. 

Our  Towers  will  stand  in  any  storm. 

Get  our  references  in  your  section.  Also 
illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


The  children’s  friend — 

Jayne’s  Tonic  Vermifug e 

Drives  out  blood  impurities.  Makes  strong  nerves  and  muscles. 


O  o 
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MARKET 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  January  20,  1906,  wholesale  except 
otherwise  noted.  The  prices  of  grain,  butter, 
cheese  and  eggs  are  based  on  the  official  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  Produce  and  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
changes,  with  such  revision  as  outside  deals 
noted  appear  to  warrant.  Prices  of  other 
products  are  from  reports  of  dealers,  inqui¬ 
ries  and  observation  of  sales  in  the  various 
market,  sections.  Where  possible  these  fig¬ 
ures  are  the  average  of  several  sales. 


GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  2,  red . 

No.  1.  Northern  Duluth. 


t rti 
@ 


92 1/4 

97 '4 


Coin,  No.  2. 

mixed.  .  .  . 

.  •  ,  - 

@  51  % 

. 

.  . 

@  36 

live  . 

— 

@  72 

Barley  .... 

11 A V  AND 

STRAW. 

@  46 

Hav,  No.  1. 
No.  2 _ 

. 16.00 

@  1 6.50 

@15  00 

No.  3  .  .  . 

@12.50 

Clover,  mixed . 

. 10.00 

@12.50 

Clover  .  .  . 

...... 

. 10.00 

@12.00 

Straw,  lone 

rye . 

@14.00 

Short  and 

oat . 

.  8.00 

@10.00 

Kpring 
Ni  ir 


FEED. 

Bran .  —  @20.00 

iddlings  .  —  @22.00 

Red  Dog .  —  @23.00 

Oil  meal .  —  @31.50 

Cottonseed  meal .  —  @30.00 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.71  per  40-quart 
can.  netting  3%  cents  to  26-cent  zone  ship¬ 
pers  who  have,  no  extra  station  charges. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  best . 

27 

@ 

27  V 

Lower  grades . 

18 

@ 

25 

State  Dairy,  best . 

— 

@ 

25 

Lower  grades . 

17 

@ 

23 

Imitation  Creamery . 

18 

@ 

22 

Factory  . 

15% 

(8) 

19 

Packing  Stock . 

15 

@ 

18 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy . 

— 

@ 

14% 

Choice  . 

— 

@ 

13% 

Fair  to  good . 

11  %  @ 

12% 

Part  skims . 

10 

@ 

11 

Full  skims . 

3%@ 

4% 

EGGS. 

Six  cents  lower. 

Fancy,  white . 

27 

m 

28 

Choice,  white . 

25 

@ 

26 

Extra,  mixed  colors . 

23 

@ 

24 

Lower  grades . 

18 

@ 

22 

Western  and  Southern . 

18 

@ 

09 

Storage  . . . 

14 

@ 

18 

HOI’S. 

Prime  to  choice . 

16 

@ 

19 

Common  to  fair . 

12 

@ 

13 

Olds  . 

5 

@ 

8 

German,  1905 . 

30 

@ 

40 

BEANS. 

.50 

@3.10 

Medium  . 2 

.05 

@2 

.10 

Pflfl  . 

— 

@  1 

.75 

Red  kidney . 

— 

@2 

.75 

White  kidney . 

— 

@3 

.50 

Black  Turtle  Soup . 

— 

@3.50 

Yellow  Eye . 

— 

@1 

.80 

Lima,  California . . 

— 

@3.45 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap..  fancy . 

— 

@ 

11 

Evap.  choice . 

— 

@ 

10 

Evap.  prime . 

9 

@ 

9  Vi 

Evap.  common . 

7 

@ 

8 

Sun-dried  . 

4 

@ 

7 

Chops.  100  lbs . 

— 

@2.00 

Cores  and  skins . 

— 

@2 

.20 

Raspberries  . . 

— 

@ 

27 

Blackberries  .  —  @  10 

Cherries  .  —  @  14 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes.  Bermuda,  bbl . 3.00  @4.50 

Long  Island.  180  lbs . 2.25  @2.50 

State  and  Jersey . 2.00  @2.25 

European,  168-Ib.  bag . 1.50  @2.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 1.50  @3.00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  8  @  15 

Beets.  100  bunches . 1.00  @5.00 

t>bl . 1.00  @1.25 

ton . 13.00  @28.00 

. .  15  @  50 


Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl . 3.00 

Eggplants,  box . 1.50 

Kale,  bbl .  50 

Lettuce,  bbl . 3.00 

Onions,  white,  bbl . 3.00 

Yellow  . 2.00 

Red  . 1.00 

Peppers,  24-quart  carrier . 1.50 

Peas,  Fla.,  hkt . 2.00 

String  Beans . 1.50 

Spinach,  bbl .  60 

Squash,  bbl . 1.00 

Turnips,  bbl .  50 

Tomatoes,  24-qt.  carrier . 1.00 

Watercress,  100  4-inch  bchs..l.00 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Apples,  Ben  Davis  &  Baldwin.  2.50 
McIntosh,  Spitz  and  King.. 3. 00 
Spy,  York  and  Greening.  ...  2.50 
Ilubbardston  and  Russet.  ..  2.50 

Strawberries,  qt .  40 

Cranberries,  bbl . 15.00 

HOTHOUSE  GOODS. 

Cucumbers,  dozen . 1.00 

Lettuce,  dozen .  40 

Mushrooms,  lb .  10 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 2.00 

Rhubarb,  dozen,.. .  60 

Tomatoes,  lb .  10 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . . 

Bulls  . 3.00 

Cows  . 1.80 

Calves  . 4.50 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . . 6.50 

Hogs  . 

COUNTRY-DRESSED 

Calves  . .  10 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each... 

Pork  . . 

Roasting  pigs,  lb . 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens .  — 

Fowls  .  — 

Roosters  .  — 

Turkeys  .  — 

Ducks,  pair .  60 

Geese,  pair . 1.25 

Pigeons,  pair .  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  16 

Chickens  . 15 

Fowls  . 10 

Ducks  . 14 

Geese  . 12 

Squabs,  dozen . 1.75 

FURS. 

Black  Bear . 

Cubs  and  yearlings .  5.00 

Badger  . 60 

Otter  . 15.00 

Beaver  . 5.00 

Red  Fox . . 

Fisher  .  6.00 

Wolf.  Timber .  3.00 

Wolverine  . 6.00 

Lynx  . 

Wild  Cat . 

Marten,  dark . 10 

Skunk,  black .  1.50 

1 .25 
50 
25 
60 
25 
00 


@5.00 
@3.00 
@  60 
@  4.00 
@  8.00 
@  2.50 
@1.75 
@3.50 
@4.50 
@4.50 
@  90 
@1.25 
@1.00 
@3.50 
@1.25 


@4.00 
@5.00 
@  4.50 
@3.75 
@  65 
@20.00 


.1.00 

(a)  1  75 

.  40 

@  75 

.  10 

@  60 

.2.00 

@3.00 

.  60 

@  75 

.  10 

@  25 

@5.80 

@4.40 

.1.80 

@3.75 

.4.50 

@9.75 

@5.50 

@8.20 

.  — 

@6.00 

MEATS. 

.  10 

@  13 

.7.00 

@10.00 

7 

@  8  V 

.  12 

@  14 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


12 
1414 
10 
14 
85 


@1.75 
@  25 


@  22 

@  20 

@  15 

.  14 

@  16 

@  15 

@4.25 

15.00 

@20.00 

@10.00 

60 

@  1.00 

15.00 

@20.00 

5.00 

@  9.00 

,  2.00 

@  4.00 

6.00 

@  8.00 

3.00 

@  5. 00 

.  6.00 

@7.00 

@  8.00 

50 

@  80 

10.00 

@25.00 

Half  striped . 

Striped  . 

White  . 

Raccoon  . 

Opossum  . 

Mink  .  3 

Winter . 


@ 

@ 


@ 

@ 

@ 

i 


1.75 

1.40 

65 

30 

1.40 

45 

6.00 

16 

10 


Muskrat,  Winter .  15 

Fa  1 1  .  8 

TOBACCO. 

Connecticut  broadleaf  filler...  5  @10 

Wrappers  .  35  @  75 

N.  Y.  State  fillers .  5  @  7 

Fine  and  selections .  20  @  25 

Pennsylvania  broadleaf .  7  @  9 

Ya.  shipping,  com.  lugs .  6  @  6% 

Good  lugs .  6%@  7 

Com.  to  med.  leaf .  7%@  8% 

Good  to  fine  leaf .  10  @  12 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  named  are  for  car  lots ;  single  bag 
lots  10  to  25  per  cent  higher. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  ton..., .  —  @52.00 

Muriate  of  Potash .  —  @42.00 

Dried  Blood .  —  @55.00 

Ivainit  .  —  @12.00 

Acid  Phosphate .  —  @14.00 

WILD  GINSENG. 

Northern  . 6.75  @7.25 

Southern  . 6.25  @6.50 

Strawberry  Plants  Sbb^f«n1<Tsi.oo 

per  IOOO.  Big  assortment  trees,  plants,  shrub- 
berry,  roses.  &c.  Write  for  New  Catalogue.  CHAT¬ 
TANOOGA  NURSERIES,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
.. r  fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri¬ 
bution  to  planters.— Stark  Bro’s.  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Lambs,  Calves,  Poultry 

Our  specialties  are  choice  Hothouse  Lambs,  Calves, 
Poultry,  Furs,  Ginseng  and  Fancy  Eggs.  Careful 
attention  given  to  shipments. 

Write  us  what  you  have  to  sell. 

WM,  H.  COHEN  &  CO. ,229  Washington  St.,N.Y. 

*5  ■■  I  n  your  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry, 
^1  I  Apples,  etc.,  tp  the  Oldest  Commission 
House  in  New  York.  Established  1838. 

E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

To  Raw  Fur  Shippers  and  Trappers. 

For  reliable  prices  on  RAW  FURS  and  GINSENG, 
send  two-cent  stamp  to  LEMUEL  BLACK,  Lock 
Box  48,  Hightstown,  N.  J.  Prices  ready  about 
December  1st.  No  curiosity  seekers  answered. 

FROST  WIRE  FENCE. 


price. 

looks 

Ohio 


Why  cheapest?  Because  best,  not  lowest  in 
Cheapest  m  the  long  run  to  buy.  Wears  better, 
better,  and  is  better  than  other  makes. 

Catalog  and  prices  for  the  asking. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Cleveland, 


ANCHOR  FENCE 

ON  TOP. 


To  get 
on  top  you  m  ust 
manufacture  an  “on  top"  ar¬ 
ticle.  and  that’s  where  Anchor 
Fknce  stands.  Send  for  free  book. 

I  Anchor  Fence  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Cleveland,  O. 


Young  Men 
Make  Money 

There  is  no  more  hon¬ 
orable,  more  educational, 
more  enlarging  and  rel¬ 
atively  more  lucrative 
employment  than  repre¬ 
senting  The  Ladies’ 
H  ome  Journal  and 
The  Saturday  Even¬ 
ing  Post  in  your  town 
and  its  vicinity. 

It  is  business,  not  “can¬ 
vassing.’'  It  begins  in 
your  own  home.  If  you 
work  with  us  as  we  train, 
guide  and  help  you  it 
will  lead  to  a  larger  life 
and  usefulness  to  yourself 
and  others  than  you  now 
suppose  possible. 

Write  to  us  for  full 
particulars  about  our 
honorable,  pleasant  and 
profitable  plan  for  giving 
you  a  start  in  life. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

186-E  Cherry  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"Saved 
20  Times 
Its  Cost.” 


*‘I  am  writing  this”  says  E.  C.  Par- 
melee,  Highlands,  N.  J  ,‘‘by  the  light 
of  one  of  your  Angle  Lamps  I  would 
not  think  of  using  any  other  light.  They 
are  the  lamps.  Every  one  who  has  seen 
mine  is  impressed  with  them  I  have  saved  at  least  20  times 
their  tost  In  oil,  burners,  chimneys  and  ‘cuss  words.’” 

The  Angle  Lamp  is  not  an  improvement  on  the 
old  style  lamp,  but  an  entirely  new  principle  of  oil 
lighting  which  has  made  common  kerosene  (or  coal 
oil)  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  lighting  methods. 
Safer  and  more  reliable  than  gasoline,  oracetylene, 
yet  as  convenient  to  operate  as  gas  or  electricity. 

The  Angle  Lamp 

is  lighted  and  extinguished  like  gas.  Maybe  turned 
high  or  low  without  odor.  No  smoke,  no  danger 
Filled  while  lighted  and  without  moving.  Requires 
filling  but  once  or  twice  a  week.  It  floods  a  room 
with  its  beautiful,  soft,  mellow  light  that  has  no 
equal.  Write  for  our  catalog  “  N  "  and  our  propo- 

for  a“  30  Days  Free  Trial. 

Write  for  our  catalogue  1  N  ”  listing  3*  varieties 
of  the  Angle  Lamp  from  tl.80  up,  now — before  you 
forget  it— before  you  turn  this  leaf— for  it  gives 
you  the  benefit  of  our  ten  years  experience  with  all 
lighting  methods. 

The  Angle  Mfg.  Co„  78-80  Murray  St.,  New  York 


male 


ATTENTION  1SS  n*,. 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  Sp 
International  Labor  Exchange,  103  Greenwich  > 


January  27, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


nUROC-JERSEY 


stock  eligible  to  registry 
.  WOODHULL, 


dress  A.  B. 


PIGS  and  BRED  SOWS.  All 
.  Write  for  prices.  Ad- 
Wading  River,  N.  Y. 


3,000  For  Sale 

|in  New  England,  Connecticut,  New 
*York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and 
Maryland.  “Strovit's  List"  de¬ 
scribes  and  illustrates  hundreds  in 
detail.  Many  have  stock  and  tools  included; 
$1,000  to  $20,000.  Send  to-day  for  free  copy.  E.  A. 
STROVT,  Farm  Deo- 42,150  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

WANTFH  t0  rent  nTlG  larKe  farm  or  two 

W  r»15  1  LD  adjoining  farms,  with  ample 
barns.  Stocked  or  partly  stocked,  for  a  cash  rental. 

K.  C.  N.  L.,  Madison,  N.  J. 

FARMS— For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  fine 
climate,  write  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 

DELAWARE  FARMS-Ah  illustrated  list  of 
the  best  farm  bargains  around  Dover.  Mailed 
FREE.  C.  W.  SHEFFER,  Dover,  Delaware. 

Vir  \  IM'T'ThT^  to  rent  a  large  farm,  suitable  for 
m  iVix  1  C II  Btock  raising,  with  an  option  of 
buying  at  a  stated  price.  Either  stocked  or  other¬ 
wise.  Rental,  shares  or  cash. 

K.  C.  N.  L.,  Madison.  N.  J. 

$5  TO  $20  AN  ACRE 

is  the  price  paid  to-day  for  rich  lands  in  Tennessee 
suitable  for  raising  Cotton,  Wheat,  Potatoes,  Hay, 
Grasses,  Vegetables,  Fine  Stock,  etc.  (  lunate  the 
best  in  the  world,  with  conditions  of  health  unsur¬ 
passed.  Values  increasing,  For  free  literature  write 


F.  SMITH, 

Traffic  Manager,  N.  0.  &  St.  Louis  Ry.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Dept.  O. 

FLORIDA  HOMES 

AND 

FLORIDA  INVESTMENTS. 

In  the  Florida  Hill  and  Lake  Country.  One  of  the 
finest  Orchard  Countries  in  the  World.  Investments 
guaranteed  to  pay  Ten  per  cent  the  first  year,  Fifteen 
per  cent  the  second  year  and  Twenty  per  cent  the 
third  year.  For  full  information  address 

GrZEJO.  H.  MAYO, 

Grand  in,  Putnam  County,  Florida. 

T  wenty-five  Bushels 

-  of  WHEAT 

to  the  Acre 

means  a  productive  capacity 
in  dollars  of  over 

$16  per  Acre 

This  on  land,  which  has  cost 
the  farmer  nothing,  but  the 
price  of  tilling  it,  tolls  its  own 
story.  The 

Canadian 
Government 

given  absolutely  free  to  every  settler 
160  acres  of  such  land. 

Lands  adjoining  can  be  purchased  at 
from  $6  to  $10  per  acre  from  railroads 
and  other  corporations. 

Already  1 75,000  farmers  from  the 
United  States  have  made  their  homes 
in  Canada. 

For  pumphlet  “20th  Century  Canada,” 
*nd  all  information  apply  to  Supt.  of 
Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada;  or  to 

TI108.  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Government  Agent 
Syracuse  Bank  Building,  SYRACUSE,  N.  I, 

Mention  this  paper. 


FUR  SCARF 


At  a  meant  of  drawing  attention 
to  my  business,  I  am  offering  the 
beautiful  Ladies'  or  Misses'  gen¬ 
uine  Electric  Seal  Neck 
Scarf  shown  in  illus¬ 
tration  free.  I  publish 
a  line  of  beautiful  pic¬ 
tures  in  many  colors, 
16x20  inches,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  sitting 
room.  When  you  write  I 
will  send  you  8  of  these 
pictures  without  any 
money  in  advance.  Show 
them  to  your  friends. 
They  will  gladly  give 
you  25c  to  o  w  n  one. 
When  sold  send  me  $2.00 
and  I  will  send  you  one 
of  these  hands  om  e 
Scarfs  by  express 
charges  paid.  I  take  back 
all  unsold  pictures  and 
send  you  a  premium  for 
all  sold.  Address 
K.  M.  RABRK,  Depto  210 
1328  W abash  Ay.  Chicago 


PUT  MORE  MONEY  IN  BANK. 

You  can  do  it  if  you  have  a  Green  Mountain  Silo.  Fresh  green 
pasturage  all  winter  for  all  the  stock  on  the  farm.  Doubles  the 
producing  value  of  e  very  cow.  In  profitable  use  on  the  greatest 
dairy  and  stock  farms  in  the  United  States.  A  first-class  invest¬ 
ment  and  one  of  the  first  modern  necessities.  Green  Mountain 
Silo  catalog  H  free.  Write  for  it. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


SAMPLE 


*  Every  wire—  - 

both  strand  and  stay— No.  9  gauge.  ^ 

Thickly  galvanized.  Best  grade  steel.  We  mail  free  samplefor  inspec. 
tion  and  test.  A  more  substantial,  stock-resisting,  time-defying  fence 
was  never  Stapled  to  posts.  We  pay  freight  on  40  roda.  Writeforbook 
^  i  Fence  A  Wire  Co. 


showing  110  styles.  Brown  J 


Cleveland.  O. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

The  American  School  of  Music,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  and  the  Pioneer  Music  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  seem  to 
be  one  and  the  same  concern.  They  ad¬ 
vertise  to  pay  40  per  cent  royalty  on 
verses  or  short  poems  which  they  can  set 
to  music,  and  publish.  One  of  our  Ohio 
subscribers  answered  one  of  these  adver¬ 
tisements.  She  got  a  reply  saying  they 
think  very  favorably  of  her  composition, 
and  think  it  can  be  made  a  success.  Then 
they  propose  to  write  the  music  for  $5 ;  or 
if  she  will  send  on  $25  they  will  make 
plates  and  print  professional  copies  as  well 
as  marketable  copies,  and  pay  her  a  roy¬ 
alty  of  40  per  cent  on  all  copies  they  sell. 
They  finally  agree  to  accept  $15  cash  in 
advance,  and  the  “remaining  $10  to  be 
deducted  from  the  first  month’s  royalty.” 
This  contract  was  made  in  April,  but  it 
was  not  until  July  that  she  received  word 
that  the  music  was  ready  and  she  could 
have  copies  to  sell  her  friends,  if  she 
would  remit  the  quoted  price.  She  wrote 
several  times  following  this  for  an  ac¬ 
counting,  but  up  to  January  1  could  get 
no  further  reply.  A  complaint  was  then 
sent  to  us.  We  asked  for  an  explanation. 
We  quote  the  following  paragraph  from 
their  reply: 

Taking  into  consideration  that  Mrs.  F.,  to 
whom  .von  refer,  answered  the  advertisement 
which  she  found  in  the  Ohio  Farmer,  we  do 
not  see  what  you  have  to  do  with  her 
account,  nor  why  we  should  give  you  any  in¬ 
formation,  and  as  regards  to  publishing 
things  about  us  will  state  that  as  long  as 
you  adhere  to  the  truth  we  do  not  care, 
hut  we  would  suggest  that  you  be  a  trifle 
careful  as  to  what  you  say. 

We,  of  course,  appreciate  the  suggestion 
to  be  careful  as  to  what  we  say,  and  snail 
try  to  follow  our  usual  course  to  stick  to 
the  truth.  First,  we  would  enlighten 
these  good  people  on  what  we  have  to  do 
with  cases  of  the  kind.  They  seem  to 
think  that  because  we  have  no  direct  re¬ 
sponsibility  we  should  have  no  concern. 
We  want  to  inform  them  that  The  R. 
N.-Y.  is  the  champion  of  farm  interests 
and  the  defender  of  the  farmer’s  rights  in 
every  and  any  contest.  When  those  just 
interests  and  rights  are  threatened  we  con¬ 
ceive  it  to  be  our  duty  to  become  their 
spokesmen.  Whv?  Simply  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  the  interests  and  rights  of  a 
class  of  people  may  be  abused  with  im¬ 
punity  if  attacked  individually  one  by  one, 
but  when  a  hundred  thousand  farmers 
have  a  mouthpiece  through  which  they 
can  speak,  they  usually  get  attention.  That 
may  be  an  explanation  of  the  reason  for 
our  getting  a  prompt  reply,  while  Mrs. 
F.’s  letters  remained  unanswered.  The 
contract  says : 

The  Pioneer  Music  Publishing  Company 
agrees  to  remit  to  party  of  (lie  second  part 
regularly  once  each  month  a  net  cash  royalty 
of  forty  per  cent  on  all  sales,  after  deducting 
the  sum  of  $10  from  said  royalty  lirst  month 
only. 

Now  they  say  if  Mrs.  F.  knew  anything 

about  the  music  business  she  would  know 

better  than  to  register  complaints  in  nine 

months  from  time  of  contract.  It  is  to  be 

assumed  that  they  knew  something  of 

the  music  business  last  April,  and  with 

their  partiality  for  truth  telling,  it  is  a 

wonder  they  did  not  then  explain  that  she 

could  not  expect  early  royalties,  instead 

of  the  more  alluring  agreement  to  remit 

monthly,  and  retain  $10  from  first  month 

only.  The  following  paragraph  from 

their  letter  is  illuminating: 

A  chance  is  always  taken  In  accepting  any 
kind  of  a  publication,  and  you  will  probably 
have  inferred  before  Ibis  that  we  prefer  the 
other  party  to  take  the  greater  chance. 

Remembering  the  double  admonition  to 

tell  the  truth  and  be  careful  of  what  we 

say,  we  can  hardly  deny  that  we  got  the 

impression  from  the  start  that  the  other 

party  to  the  transaction  was  taking  all 

the  chances. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Saratoga  County. 
New  York,  that  has  just  reached  us: 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  “The 
Farmer’s  Garden.”  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
help  us  farmers  to  think  what  we  want  in 
our  garden.  I  shall  try  to  do  better  with 
garden  this  year.  I  should  not  be  without 
1'he  R.  N.-Y.  if  it  cost  more  without  the 
book.  It  is  the  best  farm  paper  that  I  take, 
and  I  take  five  or  six  others.  j.  w. 

New  York. 

This  friend  also  sent  in  a  new  yearly 
subscription  for  a  neighbor,  and  we  mailed 


him  one  of  the  six  books  referred  to  last 
week,  as  a  little  reward  for  his  trouble. 
If  “The  Farmer’s  Garden”  stimulates  a 
desire  for  better  gardens  generally,  we 
shall  feel  repaid  for  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  distributing  it.  Please  remem¬ 
ber  that  if  you  have  not  yet  received 
yours,  it  is  piled  up  here  all  ready  to  go 
to  you  tlie  day  your  renewal  is  received. 

We  want  also  to  call  your  attention  onc< 
more  to  the  set  of  31  pieces  decorated 
dishes,  which  we  can  send  for  a  club  of 
five  new  yearly  subscriptions.  To  make 
sure  these  were  all  right  we  sent  to  the 
factory  for  a  set  and  use  them  on  our  own 
table.  With  this  test  we  recommend  them. 
We  are  receiving  orders  every  day,  but 
we  ought  to  receive  many  more  than  we 
do.  We  would  if  all  knew  just  what 
they  are  to  get.  Have  you  five  neighbors 
who  need  The  R.  N.-Y?  Send  their  or¬ 
ders  and  ask  for  this  set. 


A  Good  Cow’s  Daughter. — I  was  much 
interested  in  Mr.  Manchester’s  article  on  the 
dairy  cow.  I  have  a  cow,  an  ordinary  scrub, 
that  with  her  second  calf  has  milked  20 
quarts  per  day.  and  is  now  (in  her  eleventh 
month)  giving  about  six  quarts,  and  is  in 
calf  by  a  purebred  Guernsey  bull.  But  she 
is  rather  straight  on  the  under  line,  and 
narrow  on  the  hips.  If  she  brings  a  good 
heifer  calf,  what  would  Mr.  Manchester  do 
with  It?  w.  H. 

Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

Shipping  Live  Stock. — In  the  shipment 
of  live  stock  by  express  for  three  or  four 
hundred  miles  I  simply  take  a  good  roomy 
crate  and  put  in  as  much  hay  as  I  can.  I 
water  the  animal  and  give  it  plenty  of  feed 
before  I  put  it  in  the  crate,  and  I  have  had 
no  complaint  about  their  not  going  through 
by  express  in  good  condition.  I  do  not  think 
it  safe  to  ship  a  valuable  animal  by  freight 
for  any  great  distance  without  a  man  to  ac¬ 
company  it,  and  of  course  a  large  animal 
should  he  shipped  by  freight  rather  than  by 
express. 


Manlius,  N.  Y. 


w.  w.  CHENEY. 


COD  LIVER  OIL 

AND  MORE. 

Some  physicians  will  ques¬ 
tion  the  value  of  raw  cod 
liver  oil  in  wasting  diseases, 
but  they  won’t  question  the 
value  of  Scott's  Emulsion. 
Scott’s  Emulsion  is  more 
than  cod  liver  oil.  It’s  half 
digested  before  the  patient 
gets  it.  Raw  cod  liver  oil  is 
a  severe  tax  on  the  stomach 
of  even  a  healthy  person. 
Scott’s  Emulsion  contains 
glycerine  and  the  valuable 
hypophosphites  of  lime  and 
soda.  There’s  food  in  these 
for  bone,  muscle  and  tissue. 
Raw  cod  liver  oil  offers  no 
such  combination. 

SCOTT  &  liOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


For  Mend-a-Rip 

Greatly  improved.  Better  than  ever. 

Does  »U  kinds  of  light  end  heavy 
rivetingand 
stitching. 
Saves  its 


cost  man  j  times  a  year.  A  per* 
.  Hand  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter 
combined.  Notice  the  Automatic  Spacer 
which  makes  neat,  even  stitching.  To 

*  show  it  meant  a  tale.  Agents  make 
$3  to  $15  a  day.  One  agent  made  f 20  first 
day  and  writes  to  hurry  machines  to  him.  Write  for  spec- 
1*1  Igta.  price.  J  B.  Foote  Foundry  Co.Dep.  337  Frederlcktown,  0 

(The  Great  Agents  Supply  House)  ' 


Boy 

'Split 
Hickory 

Buggies  and  J 
save  2  pro¬ 
fits. Fac¬ 
tory  to 
you 


30  Days 
Free  Trial 
2  Year 
Cuarantee 

Write  and  tell  us  what 
•tyle  vehicle  you  want. 


MORE  VALUE 

THE  OHIO  CARKUOB 
HtU  00. 

H.  C.  Phelpi.  Pre*. 

Station  290 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

190* 

'  Catalog, 
now 
ready. 
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Edges  That  Last 

Probably  you  have  bought  edged  tools  made  of  steel  that 
was  crumbly,  or  too  soft  to  hold  an  edge,  or  so  hard  as  to 
be  brittle.  You  may  have  bought  them  for  good  tools,  too. 

There  is,  however,  a  sure  way  to  get  tools  with  edges  that 
last.  It  is  simply  to  ask  for  the  Keen  Kutter  Brand  when 
buying.  Keen  Kutter  Tools  have  been  standard  of  America 
for  36  years,  and  are  in  every  case  the  best  that  brains, 
money  and  skill  can  produce.  They  are  made  of  the  finest 
grades  of  steel  and  by  the  most  expert  tool  makers.  As  a 
complete  line  of  tools  is  sold  under  this  brand,  in  buying 
any  kind  of  tool  all  you  need  remember  is  the  name 

mn  mm 

The  draw  knife  shown  here  is  an  example  of  the  excellence 
of  Keen  Kutter  Tools.  It  has  a  nicety  of  balance  and 
“hang,”  which  has  never  been  successfully  imitated,  and 
it  is  made  of  the  best  steel  ever  put  into  a  draw  knife.  In 
all  the  years  that  we  have  sold  this  tool  we  have  never 
heard  of  one  defective  in  any  way. 

Yet  the  Keen  Kutter  Draw  Knife  is  no  better  than  all 
other  Keen  Kutter  Tools. 

The  Keen  Kutter  Line  was  awarded  the  Grand  Prize  at 
the  St.  Louis  Fair,  being  the  only  complete  line  of  tools 
ever  to  receive  a  reward  at  a  great  exposition. 

Following  are  some  of  the  various  kinds  of  Keen  Kutter  Tools: 

Axes,  Adzes,  Hammers,  Hatchets,  Chisels,  Screw 
Drivers,  Auger  Bits,  Files,  Planes,  Draw  Knives, 

Saws,  Tool  Cabinets,  Scythes,  Hay  Knives,  Grass 
Hooks,  Brush  Hooks,  Corn  Knives,  Eye  Hoes, 

Trowels,  Pruning  Shears,  Tinners’  Snips,  Scissors, 

Shears,  Hair  Clippers,  Horse  Shears,  Razors,  etc., 
and  Knives  of  all  kinds. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  Keen  Kntter 
Tools,  write  us  and  learn  where  to  get  them. 

Every  Keen  Kntter  Tool  is  sold  under  this  Mark  and  Motto : 

"  The  Recollection  of  Quality  'Remains 
▼  Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten ." 

Trade  Mark  Registered. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A.,  298  Broadway,  New  York. 

Sen  d  for  ^rTT„,,.,,llllliiiiMiiiiiiiiiniiiiillllllllllin|niin|nLTinili 

Booklet.  J 
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A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  In  every  country  in  the  world.  Bxclu- 
sively  Intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “  C4  ’  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  234  Craig  St., West,  Montreal, P.Q. 

40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitta  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 

_ _  Tenieute-R.y  71,  Havana,  Cuba.  _ 


DCAMINyif^FRAME 

ltcontrols  the  lifeof  a  Spreader.  It  must  carry  a  heavy  load  on 
rough  and  uneven  ground  and  sustain  the  strain  of  all  working  ma¬ 
chinery.  Perfect  construction  is  necessary.  The  Standard  frame  has 
heavy  sills  into  which  the  cross  sills  are  held  by  large  tenons,  and 
joint  bolts.  Centretruss  rods  run  fromend  to  end,  and  help  support 
strong  centre  sills.  The 

STANDARD  MANURE  SPREADER 

Is  the  only  spreader  having:  three  shafts  under  frame  at  rear  and 
one  in  front  extending  entire  width.  These  tie  the  frame,  but  their 
most  important  duty  is  to  give  a  wide  bearing  for  all  gears,  prevent¬ 
ing  the  cramping  and  breakage  that  trouble  other  spreaders.  Large 
broad  face  apron  rollers  securely  pinned  and  screwed  to  sill,  and  two  apron  chains  insure  a  free  running 
apron  or  bottom.  Every  part  of  machine  Is  designed  for  unusual  strength  and  simplicity.  Strongest  wheels, 
strongest  braced  box,  strongest  beater  connections.  Non-breakable  change  of  feed  mechanism.  Simplest 
^spreader  to  operate.  One  lever  starts  entire  machine.  Endgato  lifts  easily  because  moves  back  from 
load,  then  forms  a  Hood  over  beater.  Insures  even  spreading.  Spreads  light  and  also  the  heaviest — 5  to  36 
loads  per  acre.  Rake  prevents  spreading  i  n  bunches.  Apron  returns  automatically.  Write  for  catalog, 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO.,  Dept.  K.  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Makers  ef  Harrows,  Cultivators,  Potato  Harvesters,  Sprayers,  ate. 


Page  Poultry  Fence  Costs  Less 


erected  than  common  nettings: 
fences  poultry  in  and  stock  out: 
requires  no  boards  and  but  few 
posts;  never  sags,  bags,  or  buck¬ 
les,  and  outlasts  the  posts.  Com¬ 
plete  description  and  prices  fur- 
_ _  nished  on  request.  Write  today- 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  72,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Don’t 
buy  a 
Vehicle 
of  any 
kind  until 
you  get  our 
New  Vehicle 
Gatalog 


■We  Shipon  30  Days  T  rial 


Our 
Terms 
Are  the 
Most 

Liberal 
Ever 
Made. 


(LIIT  THIS  AD  0 1 1  I  send  it  to  us  and  we  will  mail  you  free  the  most  complete  catalog  of  vehicles  and  harness  ever  printed.  The  cuts  are 
ww  ,  B  very  large,  the  descriptions  are  complete  and  plain.  All  vehicles  shipped  direct  from  our  factory.  Prices  lowest 

ever  made.  i>on  t  buy  &  vehicle  or  harness  until  you  get  our  1906  catalogue  aud  MADI/lk,  CHITII  ftllioam  ■■  ■ 

6ee  our  astonishingly  low  prices  and  Ihe  most  liberal  terms  ever  made.  IHAflwIrl  SlITII  I  n  vUa  unlvAuU,  ILL* 
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BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MTXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOLESAI.E  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns.  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Dealers 

...  ■  J.  _ _  nin.uii.r  CndAvoa<1  hv  the 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

Ten  Times  Over, 

Grind  any  tool,  knire  to  mower 
sickle,  with  tlio 

Practical 
Grinder. 

3,000  revolutions  of 
carborundum  wheel 
per  minute.  Greatest 
abrasive  known.  No 
pressure  needed, does 
not  draw  temper  or  ' 
boat  tools.  Every' 
homeneedsit.  Write 
for  price  and  circu¬ 
lar.  A  few  good 
agents  wanted. 

ROYAL  MFC.  CO.,  226  E.  Walnut  St„  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Eureka  Flat  Tooth  Sulky 
Smoothing  Cultivator 

Made  in  three  sizes, 


A  Harrow, 

A  Weeder, 

A  Seeder. 

Send  for  catalogue? 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Utica,  N.Y. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

,  We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
WTheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA.  ILL 


The  WAGON  to  BUY, 


1  Properly  con¬ 
structed.  Saves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 


STEEL  WHEELS  WAGONS! 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog.  f 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


ELECTRIC 
Metal  Wheels 

will  give  you  a  new  wagon  and  a 
lifetime’s  service  out  of  your  old 
running  gears.  They  are  the 
modern  great  service  wheel. 
Made  to  fit  any  waqon,  adapted 
to  every  duty.  Straight  or  stag¬ 
gered  oval  ateel  spokes,  broad 

_  tired,  any  height  desired.  You 

will  be  through  with  repairs  and  save  money,  fields 
and  labor  of  horse  and  man.  Write  at  once  for  OUT 
catalogue.  It's  free  for  the  asking. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 

BOX  88 _ Quincy,  Illinois. 


HANDIEST  THING 


mu 


Ijijili! 


ON  THE 
FARM 


A  FARMERS 
HANDY  WAGON 

WOOD  OR  STEEL  WHEELS 

Is  the  handiest  thing  on  the  farm,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  one  wagon  for  every 
farm  purpose;  because  It  does  work 
no  other  sort  of  a  wagon  Is  suitable 
for;  makes  work  lighter  for  horse 
and  man;  loads  and  unloads  easier 
than  the  high-wheel  wagon;  runs 
lighter  over  any  kind  of  ground; 
wears  longer  and  sells  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 
48  page  catalog  tells  the  whole  wagon 
story.  Send  direct  to  us  for  a  copy— 
you’ll  be  Interested  In  the  story. 

FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON  CO.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Branches:  Kansas  City  and  Des  Moines. 

Also  maker  a  of  Farmers  Handy  Hay  and  Stock  Rack* 
and  Handy  All  Steel  Frame  SUoe.  Catalogs  free 


HOW 


You  Get  This  New 

TONGUELESS  Disc  Harrow 
on  Thirty  Days’  Trial 


FREE 


It’s  this  way— 

An  entirely  new  feature  is  embodied  In 
the  construction  of  this  Harrow. 

The  Forward  Truck, without  any  Tongue, 
positively  relieves  the  horses  of  all  Neck 
Weight  and  Side  Draft,  and  allows  them 
free,  easy  r  '"’ernent.  They  have  just  an 
even,  stead'Bfllto  . 

Whys)  rj  team,  that  is  already  hav¬ 
ing  a  hard  £  i  work  and  travel  on  rough, 
uneven  g  3  be  hampered  and  annoyed 
by  the  7  ig  of  a  Tongue,  and  by  the 

weight  r  .-row  Frame? 

The  s,  ’  ,solutely  no  reason  for  it. 

To  „  •  ou  a  chance  to  examine  this 
Harro  rourself.  and  to  prove  to  you 

that  i  etly  as  represented,  and  that  it 

willy  v*  the  results  claimed  for  it,  we  will 

send  ze  you  select,  on  a  30  Days’  Ap- 

pro<V>  i,  all  Freight  Charges  Prepaid. 

to  find  the  Harrow  to  be  exactly  as 
reu®*  o,'  ;d,  and  to  work  as  we  claim  it  will, 

yc£T  tor  it:  Cash  or  easy  terms  as  you 
p^  if  not.  tend  it  back  at  our  expense. 

_>«•  What  Mr.  Weaver  says: 

Dexter  Mo.,  Oct.  20,  1905. 
American  Harrow  Co.,  Detroit,  Midi. 

Gentlemen :  We  are  plea.ed  to  write  you  that  the  No. 
1418  Tongueleee  Di.c  ha.  been  received  and  thoroughly 
tested ,  and  found  not  wanting  anywhere. 

We  have  at  lost  a  long  felt  want  supplied— a  Tongue- 
lea,  Di.c.  We  have  concluded  that  the  draft  of  thie 
harrow  ie  ono-fourth  leu.  three  horse,  will  draw  thle 
harrow  with  as  much  ease  aa  four  horse,  will  any  tongue 
disc  made.  We  have  often  wondered  why  a  tonguole., 
di.c  was  so  long  In  getting  made.  We  are  eurely  pleaied. 
and  trust  you  will  never  make  anything  but  Tongueleea 
Disea — Youre  respectfully^ L,  t'.  WKAVEB, 


This  Harrow  is  built  on  right  principles  * 
—  No  Side  Draft. 

—  No  Neck  Weight 
— No  crowding  of  team  in  short  turns 
—Just  even,  steady  pull. 

—  Front  Truck  carries  weight  of  Frame, 
and  controls  movements  of  Harrow. 

—  Ball  bearings  take  the  end  thrust 
— Double  levers  make  handling  easy. 

All  our  output  goes  direct  to  the  farmers 
on  the  30  Days’  Approval  Test  Plan,  with 
time  to  pay  if  you  wish. 

The  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow  is 
protected  by  exclusive  patents  and  manu¬ 
factured  and  sold  only  by  us.  Write  today 
for  booklet  giving  full  description  and  prices 
that  will  please  you. 

Say  when  you  want  to  use  the  harrow,  so 
we  can  take  care  of  you 
right. 

Orders  for  Spring  de- 
livery  are  already  com-  l  j'*  Sizes 
ing  from  every  State  /  tor 

In  the  Union.  Ml  All  Purposes 


AMERICAN  HARROW  COMPANY 

1627  Hastnlds  St..  Detroit.  Mich. 


™w  AMERICAN  SAW  MILL 

Variable  Friction  Feed 

Ratchet  Set  Works,  Quick  Receder, 
Duplex  Steel  Dogs,  Strong,  Accurate  and 
Reliable,  Best  Material  and  Workman¬ 
ship.  LIGHT  RUNNING.  Requires 
Little  Power.  Simple,  Easy  to  Handle. 
Won’t  Get  Out  of  Order.  With 
j  //.  p.  Steam  or  Gasoline  Engine 
Guaranteed  to  cut  2,000  ft.  per  day. 

11  -  $155  BUYS  IT— Of\  Cars  at  Factory. 

Freight  Very  Low. 

.Iirmsiu  Villi  sjlM  AUinuiurDV  Oft  128  Hops  Street,  Heekettetown,  New  Jereef. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO.  Hew  York  OHIO.,  810  EnB<n..rln9  Bldg. 

Agents  in  all  large  pities.  Write  us  for  name  of  our  nearest  ogenttoj/otL^^^ 


DeLOACH  PATENT 

Avoid  imitators  and  infringers  and  buy  the  Genuine.  Saw 
Mills.  4  H.  P.  and  up.  Shingle,  Planing,  Lath  and  Oora 
.Mills;  four  Stroke  Hay  Presses.  Water  Wheels. 
Catalog  free.  W’o  pay  the  freight. 

1  DeLOACH  MILL  M’F’ti.  CO.,  Box  302*  Atlanta,  Go. 


AW  MILL 
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Because  It’s  the  Richest 

This  is  the 

World’s  Cheapest  Land 

Not  the  cheapest  in  price  per  acre,  though  that’s  low. 

But  so  rich  that  it  raises  the  best  and  largest  crops  per 
acre — and  almost  any  kind  of  crop.  Read  Uncle 
Sam’s  agricultural  report  on  the  endless  fertility  of 

San  Joaquin  Valley 

California 

Crops  and  price  considered,  it’s  the  cheapest  land  in  the  world. 
Go  yourself, — see  the  land, — what  it  raises.  Talk  to  the  peor'  “ 
See  their  prosperity.  You  can  see  more  in  less  time  via  the 


Union 

i 

Southern  Pacific 


and 


Overland  Limited  because  there’s  more  to  see,  and  it’s  threa 
meals  the  quickest  way  to  San  Francisco, — via  Omaha— 
you  save  both  time  and  money. 

For  the  books  that  tell  about  it,  send  to 

E.  L.  LOMAX,  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 

Omaha,  Nebs 


THE  CNOW.'SWRST  ENEMY 
EErrHEBOY’S 
,,^■1^  BEST 
FRIEND 


STEVENS 

aJ  firearms 

take  him  out  of  doors,  and 
keep  him  well  employed. 


A  Stevens 
rifle  or  shotgun  is 
a  teacher  and  compan¬ 
ion  all  in  one,  for  it  not  only 
gives  him  something  to  do  all 
the  time,  but  it  sharpens  his 
wits,  steadies  his  nerve,  and 
makes  him  alert  and  careful. 

It  raises  his  self-respect,  for 
now  he  can  be  of  greater  use, 
helping  to  save  the  crops  from 
crows,  woodchucks,  rabbits, 
foxes,  or  any  other  of  the 
farmers'  foes. 

“Steven8-Maynard  Jr.”  $3.00 
“Crack  Shot”  ....  $4.00 

“Little  Krag”  ....  $5.00 

“Favorite,  No.  17”  .  .  $6.00 

are  all  thoroughly  reliable 
pieces,  made  for  serviceable, 
lasting  work. 

Our  Valuable  Catalog  Free 

to  any  one  who  is  at  all  interested  in  a  gun. 
140  pages,  dealing  with  single  and  double 
barrel  shotguns,  rifles,  pistols;  full  of  interest 
to  anybody  who  shoots.  Send  two  2-cent 
stamps  to  cover  postage,  and  you  get  it  right 
away.  Insist  on  Stevens.  If  your  dealer  can¬ 
not  supply  you,  order  from  us  direct. 

Our  attractive  three-color  Aluminum 
Hanger  will  be  sent  anywhere  for  10 
cents  In  stamps. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  &  TOOL  COMPANY 

"  •  '  200  High  Street 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


You  Want  a  Saw 

—  Mill?  Write  Kiilplit,  lie  lias 
'  them  instock  for  Engines  oUO  to  125  _  ' 
&  '  horse  power.  Hi»  little  booklet,  I-eta 
Get  Acquainted,”  glvea  you  an  explaua-  — 
f  ttou.  Write  for  It  now.  The  Knlght_ 

Mfg.  Company  Dept.  J. 

Canton,  0.  _  . 


NEW  HOLLAND 

Feed  Mills 

are  sold  away  below  any 
other  standard  mills. 

Why  not  save  the  differ¬ 
ence?  Do  all  sorts  of  ear 
corn  and  grain  grinding 
and  they  last.  Fine  meal 
makers.  Elevator  and 
bagger  if  wanted.  Three 
styles,  four  sizes.  Let  us 
send  you  one  to  try  free. 

You  are  sure  to  like  it,  but  we  take  the 
chances.  We  bargain  for  return  at  our  expense 
if  not  pleased.  Write  us  if  you  want  the  fastest 
cutting  Wood  Saw  made.  Booklets  free. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MCH.  CO.. 

Box  115.  New  Holland.  Pa. 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

CLARK’S  REV. 

BUSH  PLOW  and  HARROW 

Cuts  a  track  5  feet  wide,  1 
loot  deep.  Connects  sub- 
foil  water.  Can  plow  a 
"newly  cut  forest,  stump, 
bush  or  bog  land. 
CZAKK’S  Dbl.  ACTION 
CUTAWAY  Moves  18,000 
Tons  of  Earth  in  a  Day. 
Send  for  Circulars. 

IGGANUM,  CONN.,  U.S.A, 


UM 


CONTINENTAL  HARROW 

This  is  the  day  of  scientific  farming:  and  of  scientific  farm  tools.  Half  the  success  of 
farming:  depends  upon  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  seed.  No  tool  pre¬ 
pares  the  ground  better  than  a  Johnston  Disk  Harrow.  It  is  a  necessary  tool  for 
the  progressive  farmer— often  takes  the  place  of  the  plow.  It  turns,  breaks  up  and 
thoroughly  pulverizes  the  soil,  and  makes  a  fine  bed  for  the  seed.  Try  it  on  your 

corn  land  and  on  your  sod.  Many  improvements  have  been  added  to  it,  which  reduce  t,.™®  iit«  ih« 

the  draft,  increase  the  strength,  simplify  and  make  it  more  effective,  more  convenient  *°  h  atTOW  u  'n 

Johnston  Disk  Harro  w-thoroughly  well  built  for  good  work  and  long  life.  We  have  a  folder .that  desenbes its  n 
struerton  and  tells  about  the  Anti-friction  Center  Bumpers^  Wood  Bearings,  Pressed  Steel  Boxes,  Special  bteel 

Disks,  Steel  Scrapers,  the  New  Draft  Standard,  Set-over  Pole  for  three  horses,  etc.  Harrow  is  made  in  w  dths  trom  4 
to  25-ft.  cut.  with  solid  disks.  16. 18  or  20  in.  and  cut-out  disks.  16  and  18  in.,  also  with  center-cut .  and  disk  drill i  and  seeder 
attachments.  A  handy  tool  every  farmer  needs.  Our  Continental  Harrow  Folder  gives  ^11  information.  frpi? 

describes  the  complete  Johnston  line  of  “Not  in  the  Trust  tools  for  the  farm.  Ask  for  both.  Wntetoday,  they  are  f  c. 
THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.,  BOX  501,  BA1AV1A,  8.  X. 


A  FARMER  FROM  TOWN. 

MR.  JOHNSON’S  ONE-HORSE  FARMING. 

A  Cure  for  “  Oslerism  ” 

Part  II. 

Since  1890  the  income  from  my  farm  has  enabled  me 
to  invest  several  thousand  dollars  in  lots  and  bond  and 
mortgage  on  New  York  City  property,  besides  expend¬ 
ing  nearly  $2,000  in  traveling  to  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
Cuba,  Mexico,  Canada  and  through  the  States.  I  lost 
my  wife  six  years  ago;  she  died  from  cancer  after  five 
years  of  sickness,  which  cost  me,  with  the  funeral,  etc., 
over  $1,000.  What  I  could  not  do  myself  I  had  to 
hire  done  both  on  the  farm  and  in  the  house,  having 
had  to  hire  a  housekeeper  a  number  of  years,  also  a 
farm  hand  the  year  around,  costing  me  about  $350  a 
year  in  wages,  besides  board,  not  having  any  children 
to  help  me.  I  have  had  to  market  all  my  produce  my¬ 
self,  which  I  used  to  sell  mostly  wholesale.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  strawberries, 
potatoes,  hay,  eggs, 
chickens,  cabbage,  ap¬ 
ples,  pears  and  a  few 
other  things.  I  did  not 
raise  other  market 
truck.  The  last  seven 
or  eight  years  I  have 
given  up  hustling  so 
much,  seeding  down 
my  farm  to  grass,  and 
given  up  the  straw¬ 
berry  growing,  except 
half  an  acre.  I  made 
most  of  my  money  on 
strawberries  first,  and 
the  eggs  and  chickens. 

For  the  last  few  years 
what  little  I  do  raise 
I  retail  in  the  Paterson 
market,  which  is  eight 
miles  distant.  I  find  I 
can  realize  10  to  25  per 
cent  more  by  retailing; 
it  takes  more  time  and 
work  to  retail,  but  it 
pays.  The  day  is  gone 
anyway,  and  it  makes 
a  difference  of  $2  to  $4 
on  a  load.  I  retailed 
the  past  year  400  bush¬ 
els  of  potatoes  and 
over  $200  worth  of 
apples  and  pears.  The 
past  year  I  sold  nearly 
$1,700  worth  of  prod¬ 
uce.  After  seeding 
most  of  it  down  to 
grass,  my  land  is  now  so  enriched  it  produces  large 
ci ops.  I  keep  two  horses  and  two  cows;  sold  the  past 
year  $180  worth  of  milk  to  the  neighbors;  they  come 
for  it. 

Now  for  the  obstacles  I  encountered.  Considering 
my  low,  wet  place,  with  the  heavy  debt  I  got  into,  I 
think  I  have  made  a  pretty  good  showing  for  a  city  man 
after  losing  his  usefulness  in  the  city,  and  long  after 
middle  life.  I  cannot  see  why  other  persons  from  the 
city  cannot  do  likewise;  it  is  easy.  I  don’t  pretend  to 
be  any  smarter  than  most  people,  although  I  have  a  nat¬ 
ural  pride  in  what  I  have  accomplished.  Outside  of  the 
money  consideration,  I  never  in  my  life  enjoyed  better 
health  than  I  have  for  the  past  20  years.  I  have  made  a 
number  of  mistakes.  The  most  costly  one  was  a  large 
windmill  plant.  'When  I  was  largely  in  the  strawberry 
business  we  had  a  few  dry  seasons.  I  thought  by  irriga¬ 
tion  I  could  enlarge  the  crop,  so  put  up  a  large  windmill, 
with  tank  of  120  barrels  capacity  and  2,000  feet  of  one- 
inch  iron  pipe.  I  had  a  well  which  the  mill  soon  pumped 


dry,  and  the  inside  of  the  pipes  corroded,  so  I  could  get 
half-inch  flow.  I  soon  found  the  little  water  I  gave  the 
plants  did  no  good,  and  had  just  as  good  berries  where 
I  did  not  irrigate.  The  plant,  which  I  abandoned,  cost 
$700.  Most  people  living  in  the  city  think  farming  is 
hard  work.  I  claim  otherwise.  It  used  to  be  so  years 
ago,  but  now,  with  the  improved  farm  implements,  all 
the  hard  labor  is  done  by  the  horse.  I  am  now  at  my 
age  (over  72),  working  all  day  long  every  day.  My 
man  and  I  gathered  all  the  hay,  and  did  all  the  farm 
work  alone,  and  I  seldom  get  tired.  When  you  become 
accustomed  to  it,  you  find  it  is  nothing  more  than  proper 
exercise,  which  gives  you  fine  health  and  a  good  appe¬ 
tite,  so  you  can  enjoy  the  plain  substantial  food  you 
grow.  By  constant  outdoor  work  you  become  hardened 
to  the  work  and  weather,  and  seldom  take  cold. 

I  would  advise  a  person  from  the  city  who  wants  to 
get  in  the  country,  to  buy  a  small  farm,  within  wheeling 
distance  of  some  large  town  or  city.  Manure  and  farm 


labor  nowadays  are  so  high  and  scarce  that  it  does  not 
pay  on  large  farms.  Set  out  a  few  trees  of  large  fruit, 
also  a  few  blackberries,  raspberries,  currants  and  about 
one  acre  of  strawberries,  and  be  sure  to  have  a  good 
garden  to  raise  all  your  own  vegetables.  Do  not  let 
anything  go  to  waste.  What  you  cannot  use  yourself, 
take  to  town ;  you  will  be  surprised  at  what  you  realize 
from  them.  I  used  to  let  the  apples  and  pears  that 
would  drop  off  the  trees  lie  and  rot,  or  take  to  the  cider 
mill.  Now  I  gather  them  as  soon  as  they  drop  and 
take  to  market ;  sell  them  by  the  peach  basket.  The 
secret  of  my  success  lies  in  strict  and  constant  atten¬ 
tion  to  business,  watching  every  detail.  I  detest  the 
words  “I  can’t,”  which  so  many  persons  use,  and  will 
not  try.  I  determined  what  others  could  do  I  would 
try,  and  almost  invariably  succeeded.  I  bought  large 
quantities  of  manure  and  fertilizer,  thereby  raising 
large  crops,  always  the  best,  enabling  me  to  get  the 
highest  prices.  I  used  to  pay  $300  and  more  a  year  for 
manure  and  fertilizers;  did  that  when  I  was  heavily  in 


debt.  My  folks  would  take  me  to  task  for  spending  so 
much  for  manure  and  buildings  when  I  was  so  much 
in  debt.  “Try  to  pay  off  your  debt  first,”  they  would 
say.  I  reasoned,  by  getting  the  ground  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  I  could  raise  such  large  crops  and  soon 
pay  the  debt.  My  reasoning  was  correct,  for  as  aoon 
as  I  got  everything  in  shape  I  paid  off  $2,500  in  less 
than  three  years.  If  I  waited  to  pay  the  debt  without 
getting  these  things  it  would  take  several  years  longer. 
I  could  easily  raise  250  to  300  bushels  of  potatoes  to 
the  acre,  and  large  and  fine  strawberries;  hay,  three 
tons  to  the  acre.  Now,  instead  of  having  a  low  and 
wet  farm  as  I  did  when  I  started,  I  have  raised  fine 
Winter  grain  and  potatoes  on  the  whole  of  it. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  Alfred  Johnson. 

TOMATO  PLANTS  ON  A  LARGE  SCALE . 

From  my  experience  in  growing  about  8,000  tomato 
plants  annually  for  my  own  use,  I  think  $1.00  per  1,000 

would  be  a  fair  price 
for  growing  them. 

SOWING  THE 
SEED.— As  to  space 
required,  I  have  grown 
very  good  plants  as 
close  as  25  per  square 
foot,  but  for  outdoor 
work  15  plants  per  foot 
is  about  right.  I  sow 
seed  in  drills  one  foot 
apart  and  aim  to  have 
the  plants  average  15 
to  the  foot  along  the 
row.  At  this  rate  it 
will  require  a  little  less 
than  one-third  of  an 
acre  to  grow  200,000 
plants.  The  time  re¬ 
quired  from  sowing  the 
seed  until  plants  are 
ready  for  the  field,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  time  of 
sowing  and  the  weath¬ 
er.  If  earliness  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  the  seed  is 
sown  early '  in  April 
(this  is  usually  safe), 
germination  and  early 
growth  will  be  slow, 
and  the  plants  will 
probably  not  be  ready 
for  eight  weeks  or 
more,  say  the  first 
week  in  June;  while 
plants  from  seed  sown 
the  latter  part  of  May 
will  most  likely  be  as 
large  in  five  weeks.  It  is  best  not  to  hurry  the  plants 
to  the  field  too  young.  I  prefer  to  wait  until  they  pass 
from  the  tender  to  the  woody  stage,  :  s  they  bear  trans¬ 
planting  much  better.  They  will  be  too  tall  then  to 
plant  vertically,  but  will  be  all  the  better  planted  in 
furrows  with  part  of  the  stem  underground. 

CULTURE  AND  FERTILITY.— Good  soil,  not  too 
rich,  with  about  500  pounds  per  acre  of  some  fertilizer 
rich  in  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  such  as  is  com¬ 
monly  used  for  potatoes,  broadcast  and  well  harrowed 
in,  should  make  a  good  seed  bed.  After  plowing,  the 
soil  should  be  thoroughly  pulverized  and  settled  by  a 
free  use  of  harrow  and  drag  or  roller.  If  there  are  no 
obstructions  to  hinder  the  use  of  a  wheel-hoe,  no  other 
preparation  is  required.  Otherwise  it  will  be  necessary 
to  go  over  the  surface  with  a  steel  hand-rake. 
What  the  rake  collects  may  most  easily  He  taken  up 
with  a  stone  fork.  It  is  important  for  easy  cultivation 
to  have  the  rows  straight  and  regular.  This  may  readily 
be  done  by  stretching  a  line  through  the  middle  Of  iJig 
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plot;  then  with  a  short  stick  make  a  mark  in  the  soil 
under  the  line,  which  is  then  removed.  We  now  have 
a  perfectly  straight  mark  to  start  with.  Having  pre¬ 
pared  a  marker,  made  like  a  large  rake  with  five  teeth 
one  foot  apart,  the  whole  tract  may  quickly  be  marked 
in  very  straight  and  even  rows.  The  furrows  should 
be  made  so  that  the  seeds  will  be  covered  to  a  depth  of 
about  one-half  inch.  Tomato  seeds  are  so  light  and 
irregular  that  it  is  necessary  to  sow  them  by  hand; 
but  the  covering  may  be  done  nicely  with  a  drill  if  the 
seeding  tube  is  raised  or  removed. 

SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. — In  early  sowing  it  is  well 
to  scatter  a  few  radish  or  cabbage  seeds  along  the  row. 
These  come  up  quickly  and  mark  the  row,  allowing  the 
'early  use  of  the  wheel-hoe.  An  earth  mulch  may  thus 
*  be  secured,  which  will  insure  germination  in  long,  dry, 
windy  periods,  which  sometimes  occur  in  early  Spring. 
The  wheel-hoe  should  be  kept  in  frequent  use  till  the 
plants  are  well  grown.  To  take  up  the  plants  a  spade 
may  be  struck  along  the  row,  raising  it  sufficiently 
thoroughly  to  loosen  the  plants,  which  may  then  rapidly 
be  gathered,  the  soil  shaken  from  the  roots  and  then 
packed  standing  in  boxes.  This  is  most  readily  done  by 
placing  the  boxes  on  end  while  packing.  If  these  are 
then  dipped  in  water  so  the  roots  will  be  wet  they  may 
be  taken  to  the  field  for  planting  and  kept  for  some 
hours  without  drooping  even  in  the  most  trying 
weather.  With  care  the  crop  should  be  quite  certain, 
and  with  the  main  features  of  the  work  outlined,  your 
correspondent  is  probably  in  the  best  position  to  decide 

-  for  himself  what  the  work  is  worth. 

Pennsylvania.  _  d.  l.  hartman. 

LAYING  OFF  A  ROUGH  ORCHARD. 

It  is  very  important  in  this  State  to  select  lands  which 
lie  either  north  and  south  or  east  and  west  lines.  Tnis 
offers  no  particular  difficulties  in  carrying  out  the  de¬ 
sign  of  planting  on  squares.  It  is  not  essential  that  the 
orchard  lines  should  lie  on  north  and  south  or  east  and 
west  lines.  So  far  as  we  can  observe,  the  angle  which 
tree’s  lines  make  with  cardinal  points  have  no  value  in 
the  growth  of  the  plant  or  character  of  fruit,  although  it 
is  thought  by  some  that  south  rows  offer  better  access  to 
sunlight,  but  as  to  this  factor  we  cannot  say.  To  lay 
off  irregular  land,  in  case  none  of  the  boundaries  forms 
a  natural  or  convenient  base  line,  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  a  base  line  across  the  plot  on  such  site  as  best 
suited  the  wishes  of  the  planter.  This  may  be  on  exact 
north  and  south,  or  east  and  west  lines;  or  it  may  have 
an  angle  so  as  to  bring  the  row  lines  into  conformity 

-  to  the  best  contour  lines,  or  so  as  to  give  the  longest 
straight  lines  in  any  desired  directions.  Having  estab¬ 
lished  the  base  line,  the  next  operation  is  to  measure 
off,  at  right  angles  from  two  points,  from  the  base  line 
preferably  at  as  great  a  distance  from  each  other  as 
possible,  or  certain  distance,  say  the  space  of  eight  or 
10  rows,  more  or  less,  as  may  be  convenient,  and  estab¬ 
lish  thereby  a  line  parallel  to  the  base  line. 

In  order  that  this  sectional  line  shall  be  an  accurate 
parallel  it  is  necessary  to  establish  the  perpendicular 
by  starting  from  a  stake,  a  in  diagram,  on  the  base  line 
and  lay  off  on  this  line  exactly  GO  feet  and  establish 
second  stake  b,  on  same  line.  Then  from  the  point  first 
.  taken  draw  a  line  80  feet  from  the  base  line  as  nearly 
perpendicular  to  it  as  possible,  and  test  the  same  by 
drawing  a  line  100  feet  from  the  second  stake  on  the 
base  line.  The  point  c,  where  these  lines  meet  at  80 
feet  from  the  base,  will  be  an  exact  perpendicular  from 
_  the  point  first  taken.  Project  this  line  to  the  required 
distance  for  establishing  the  parallel  of  the  base  line. 
Establish  a  second  perpendicular  in  like  manner,  and 
project  it  to  a  distance  equal  to  the  first  perpendicular; 
connect  these  points  and  a  parallel  is  established.  It  is 
always  the  best  to  establish  one  of  these  perpendiculars 
from  the  exact  point  on  the  base  line  where  a  tree  is  to 
stand,  as  this  then  gives  the  position  of  a  tree  in  the 
second  or  parallel  line.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  proper 
to  lay  off  and  stake  the  tree  in  position  in  the  base  line 
before  establishing  the  parallel,  but  this  is  not  at  all 
necessary.  It  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  tree  position 
as  the  stake  from  which  perpendicular  is  first  taken. 


Diagram  gives  base  line  and  method  of  obtaining 
parallel. 

After  establishing  one  tree  point  on  the  base  line, 
lay  off  and  set  stakes  at  each  tree  position  on  this  line, 
usually  beginning  and  ending  20  feet  from  boundary. 
Then  on  the  parallel  beginning  at  the  tree  point  already 
-  established,  lay  off  from  it  and  set  stakes  at  each  tree 
position  on  this  line.  The  two  lines  of  stakes  give  two 
series  of  points  on  the  parallel  lines  through  which  it  is 
only  necessary  to  project  lines  at  right  angles,  and  to 
extend  them  to  the  boundaries  of  the  plot  to  establish 
all  the  rows.  Then  on  these  cross-lines  it  is  necessary 


to  set  stakes  at  the  proper  distances  to  establish  all  the 
tree  positions.  It  is  quite  customary  to  use  a  long  line 
of  cord  or  wire  with  the  tree  distances  accurately 
marked  on  it  for  staking  tree  positions.  This  is  stretched 
carefully  through  the  points  on  the  parallel  lines,  and 
the  stakes  driven  at  the  points  marked  on  the  setting 
line.  On  irregular  plots  the  trees  run  out  on  the  bound¬ 
ary  as  may  happen  without  regard  to  number  of  rows. 

Virginia.  e.  w.  jones  nursery  co. 

BLACK  WALNUT  TIMBER  FOR  PROFIT. 

What  Are  the  Facts  About  This? 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Buffalo  Courier  contains  an  article 
on  Black  wainuts,  in  which  it  is  said  that  Niagara 
County,  N.  Y.,  farmers  are  planting  these  nuts  largely. 
What  are  the  facts  about  this? 

I  am  not  aware  of  anybody  planting  Black  walnut  in 
this  county  and  I  think  I  would  know  it  if  such  a  thing 
was  being  done,  for  I  am  all  over  the  county.  At  the 
same  time  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  would  pay  a  fair  profit 
for  the  right  kind  of  land  to  be  devoted  to  this  use. 
There  is  a  steady  and  growing  demand  for  the  nuts  at 
from  50  cents  to  $1  per  bushel,  and  Black  walnuts  are 
quite  regularly  productive  and  of  good  crops.  I  have 
planted  the  nuts  and  had  the  trees  bear  fruit  the  seventh 
year  thereafter.  Aside  from  the  returns  from  nut  pro¬ 
duction  the  timber  is  becoming  scarcer  and  more  valu¬ 
able  and  second  growth  walnut  is  finer  in  its  grain  and 
coloring,  and  brings  a  much  higher  price  than  the  orig¬ 
inal  trees.  Black  walnut  is  also  a  very  fast  growing 


“THERE'S  NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME.’’  Fig.  34. 


tree.  Two  miles  from  this  city  on  the  road  to  my  farm, 
is  a  tree  now  34  inches  in  diameter,  that  when  a  boy  I 
once,  when  coming  to  Lockport  with  my  father,  brought 
a  spade  to  dig  up  and  transplant  to  my  home.  It  was 
then  not  more  than  1%  inch  in  diameter  and  not  over 
12  feet  high,  but  Father  was  detained  so  long  that  when 
we  got  to  the  tree  on  our  way  home  it  was  getting  dusk, 
and  he  said  let  it  go  to  some  other  time.  That  time  has 
not  yet  come,  and  the  tree  would  make  now  two  good 
saw  logs.  There  is  running  the  whole  length  of  this 
county  a  break-off  from  higher  to  lower  level,  called 
the  Mountain.  Its  face  is  quite  steep  and  rocky,  and 
largely  covered  with  worthless  trees,  and  the  soil  is 
such  that  Black  walnut  does  splendidly.  I  have  often 
advised  the  owners  to  cut  off  this  worthless  stuff  and 
plant  it  to  walnuts.  We  have  on  our  farm  a  creek  bank 
and  have  now  growing  several  hundred  young  walnuts 
which  we  intend  to  plant  along  this  bank.  If  I  don’t  live 
to  eat  the  nuts  produced,  or  sleep  on  bedsteads  made 
from  the  lumber,  somebody  will  and  I  hope  the  nuts 
will  agree  with  them  and  that  the  sleep  of  the  occupants 
of  those  beds  will  be  sweet  and  refreshing. 

j.  s.  WOODWARD. 

I  have  had  no  information  that  would  lead  me  to 
believe  Niagara  County  farmers  are  planting  Black  wal¬ 
nuts  as  a  commercial  enterprise.  For  years  occasional 
trees  have  been  planted  on  the  roadside  or  for  ornament, 
and  I  know  of  no  increase  in  such  planting.  I  doubt  the 
statement  that  they  are  being  planted  largely  and  I  doubt 
if  such  planting  would  be  profitable.  During  recent 
years  a  good  many  trees  of  a  hardy  strain  of  English 
walnuts  have  been  planted  by  our  farmers,  though  not 
so  far  as  I  know,  in  large  lots  individually.  It  is  thought 
that  these  trees  may  prove  profitable.  The  original  trees 
of  this  strain,  or  variety,  I  understand,  are  growing  on 
a  farm  near  Lockport  and  have  been  bearing  abundantly 
for  a  number  of  years.  Possibly  this  is  the  basis  of  the 
article  referred  to.  w.  T.  mann. 

I  know  of  no  one  setting  Black  walnuts  in  this  county, 
and  I  hardly  think  it  is  being  done  to  any  extent  at  least. 


Land  is  too  valuable  for  fruit.  An  old  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Pomeroy,  living  just  west  of  this  city,  got 
some  English  walnuts  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  and 
planted  them  near  his  home.  They  are  now  very  large 
trees,  and  produce  quite  a  quantity  of  nuts  each  year,  of 
a  very  fine  quality.  The  trees  seem  to  have  thriven  in 
this  climate.  I  believe  his  son  is  doing  something  in  the 
way  of  advertising  either  the  nuts  or  young  trees,  with 
a  view  of  introducing  them.  This  is  probably  where  the 
walnut  story  started.  chas.  a.  hoag. 

There  has  been  no  extensive  planting  of  Black  wal¬ 
nuts  in  the  western  part  of  Niagara  County  that  has 
come  to  my  notice.  Nevertheless  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  it  would  not  be  a  profitable  undertaking.  All  kinds 
of  timber  and  lumber  are  very  high,  and  constantly  go¬ 
ing  higher.  The  Black  walnut  seems  to  thrive  and  make 
a  very  rapid  growth  in  our  soil  and  climate,  and  there 
would  doubtless  be  as  much  profit  to  the  farmer  in  a 
series  of  years  to  have  his  grove,  or  scattered  plantings 
of  Black  walnuts  or  of  some  other  valuable  timber  well 
taken  care  of  as  in  his  fruit  orchard.  In  fact,  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  the  cultivation  of  trees  for  timber 
will  be  practiced  much  more  than  it  is  at  present. 

F.  S.  HALL. 

BUILDING  A  BARN. 

I  am  about  to  build  a  barn,  and  want  some  practical  and 
economical  advice.  The  barn  is  to  be  32  x  50  feet  or  there¬ 
abouts.  1  want  a  wagon  house  in  one  end.  the  rest  of  the 
first  floor  to  be  occupied  by  horse  stables  aud  about  six 
cow  stalls.  The  room  overhead  to  be  used  for  storing  hay 
and  straw  for  the  stock.  I  want  a  slate  roof  and  cupola. 
Could  I  build  such  a  barn  for  .$800?  The  framing  I  am 
having  sawed  out  of  oak  and  it  will  not  cost  over  $200. 
Would  a  barn  with  an  octagon  roof  be  more  economical  in 
the  long  run?  R.  M.  d. 

Robbinsville,  N.  J. 

The  diagram  represents  a  barn  45  x  50,  with  room  for 
six  cows  and  four  horses.  I  have  drawn  the  scale  to 
provide  for  a  stable  18  feet  wide.  It  would  be  more 
convenient  if  two  feet  were  added,  and  if  the  wagon 
barn  could  be  made  that  much  smaller  it  would  be 
better.  A  manger  six  feet  wide,  platform  back  of  the 
cows  about  the  same,  a  gutter  16  inches  and  the  plat¬ 
form  either  four  feet  eight  inches  or  five  feet,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  cows.  The  granary  can  be  large 
or  small  to  suit  the  builder.  It  can  be  full  length  of 
cow  stable,  emptying  on  the  floor  side,  and  feeding 
direct  to  the  cows.  The  small  passage  between  horses 
and  cows  will  be  eight  feet  wide.  A  horse  granary  can 
be  built  there  or  in  front  of  the  horses.  The  horse 
stalls  are  five  feet  from  center  to  center;  a  passage 
three  feet  wide  is  left  in  front  for  feeding.  If  the  builder 
prefers  this  can  be  done  away  with,  and  all  of  the  room 
left  behind. 

I  would  use  concrete  for  the  floors  under  horses  and 
cows,  and  also  for  the  wagon  drive  if  any  floor  is  put 
in.  Do  not  use  plank  under  any  consideration  ;  it  is  a 
harboring  place  for  rats  and  mice.  Put  in  the  King 
system  of  ventilation ;  start  an  out-take  flue  at  V  in 
each  stable,  and  connect  them  in  the  loft,  thence  to  the 
center  of  the  barn,  and  out  through  the  ridge.  Build 
that  part  outside  of  galvanized  iron,  and  it  will  be  all 
the  cupola  needed.  The  flues  inside  should  be  built  of 
lumber  only,  and  made  perfectly  tight.  They  must 
work  as  well  as  a  chimney.  The  manure  can  be  taken 
out  with  a  barrow  or  with  carrier  and  overhead  track, 
passing  directly  behind  both  horses  and  cows — carrying 
it  either  way.  The  doors  into  the  wagon  barn  are  ar¬ 
ranged  to  drive  through  without  turning  around.  If 
more  convenient  a  single  door  can  be  placed  on  the 
east  side.  The  room  will  be  wide  enough.  A  curb  roof, 
(sometimes  called  a  “hip”  roof)  will  provide  the  most 
room  for  hay  and  straw.  These  roofs  can  be  built 
without  purlins,  plates  or  posts,  so  that  not  a  single 
timber  will  be  found  in  the  barn  above  a  tie  beam  at 
the  upper  floor  line,  or  if  the  barn  is  high  above  the 


lower  story  the  tie  beam  will  not  need  to  be  more  than 
four  feet  above  floor.  Put  the  hay  in  at  either  end 
through  a  door  by  track  and  car.  This  barn  cannot 
be  well  built  for  $800.  An  up-to-date  structure  with  a 
good  wall,  eaves  spouts  and  painted,  with  proper  equip¬ 
ment  for  cows  and  horses,  cement  floors  and  hay.  track, 
and  carrier  with  manure  carrier  below  will,  in  my 
judgment,  cost  $1,500.  h.  e.  cook. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

House  for  Large  Flock. 

My  suggestion  of  the  superiority  of  one  large  hen 
barn,  over  a  number  of  small  buildings  and  flocks, 
seems  to  have  aroused  much  interest.  Here  is  one  of 
the  many  letters  received  on  the  subject: 

Will  Mapes,  the  hen  man,  give  us  possible  dimensions  for 
a  large  poultry  house,  two  story,  for  say  a  flock  of  500 
hens?  Why  not  have  one  alley-way  between  roosting  tables 
in  upper  floor  instead  of  one  between  and  two  around  at 
the  backs?  Why  not  a  long,  14-foot  wide  house?  That 
would  give  five-foot  wide  roosting  tables*  (two  rows  of 
perches)  on  either  side  of  a  four-foot  passage-way.  Drop¬ 
pings  could  easily  be  scraped  off  into  a  barrow  from  both 
tables.  ITow  about  getting  the  sun  into  a  30-foot  wide 
house  sufficiently  in  Winter?  The  large  flock  idea  is  the 
economical  and  ideal  if  it  can  be  made  practical.  I  wish 
it  could.  A-  M-  v* 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  recommended  an  alley  both  in  the  center  and  at 
both  sides,  because  I  was  speaking  of  a  building  30  feet 
wide.  With  only  one  alley  at  the  center  of  such  a  wide 
house,  the  roosting  tables  would  be  too  wide  for  con¬ 
venience  in  cleaning.  Should  the  hens  need  to  be 
caught  or  handled  for  any  purpose  while  on  the  perches 
it  would  be  desirable  to  be  able  to  reach  every  portion 
of  the  perches  without  climbing  upon  the 
tables.  In  a  house  only  14  feet  wide  a 
single  alley  at  the  center  would  answer 
every  purpose.  In  the  lower  story,  to  be 
used  only  in  the  daytime,  I  should  want 
windows  in  abundance  on  both  sides,  and 
at  least  one  end,  which  would  make  am¬ 
ple  light  even  in  a  30-foot  wide  building. 

The  old  idea  that  a  henhouse  must  face 
the  south  or  southeast,  and  get  all  the 
light  from  one  side,  need  not  be  adhered 
to  where  the  hens  are  to  go  to  the  upper 
story  at  night.  For  a  flock  of  500,  a 
14-foot  wide  house  and  about  60  to  70 
feet  long  might  be  all  right,  but  I  should 
prefer  the  same  space  in  a  more  compact 
form,  say  24  x  36.  I  believe  that  will 
give  ample  room  for  a  flock  of  500. 

Good  Hens  in  Close  Quarters. 

The  following  letter  under  date  of 
January  6,  is  very  opportune  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  corroborates  my  position  so 
effectually  that  I  take  pleasure  in  pre¬ 
senting  it: 

On  page  291,  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  2,  1904, 
you  give  a  clipping  from  “Farm  Poultry”  in 
which  they  challenge  you  to  try  to  winter 
200  hens  in  20  x  20  house ;  also  you  give 
Air.  Turner’s  experience.  I  have  watched  the 
.•olumns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  hut  have  never  seen 
any  further  reference  to  that  matter,  whether 
you  tried  it  last  Winter  or  not.  I  ain  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  that  because  I  am  winter¬ 
ing  over  200  hens  in  a  house  12  x  40,  divided 
into  three  pens,  but  I  leave  the  intervening 
doors  open  all  the  time,  so  it  is  in  reality  all 
one  room.  I  have  in  there  170  May  and  June 
hatched  pullets,  30  old  hens,  two  roosters 
and  15  chicks  that  were  hatched  October  2. 

I  am  at  present  getting  -from  70  to  85  eggs 

a  day ;  not  a  sick  one  in  the  lot 

since  I  moved  them  on  December  1 ; 

even  the  little  chicks  making  a  good  growth, 

although  they  get  no  extra  care  whatever. 

Last  Winter  1  wintered  100  hens  and  four 
roosters  in  an  old  henhouse  9%  by  19  inside 
dimensions,  and  in  the  three  Winter,  and 
two  Sprin~  months,  December,  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March  and  April,  they  laid  6.256  eggs, 
and  I  only  IosP-one  hen  and  that  by  accident 
(her  head  got  caught  in  feed  box  and  she 
strangled),  f  ha^e  ICO  birds  (70  pullets 
and  30  hens  in  same  house  now,  and  they 
are  laying  25  to  35  eggs  daily  and  rapidly 
gaining;  all  in  perfect  health  except  one 
a  swelled  eye,  but  as  her  breath  is 
(no  odor)  I  don’t  think  it  roup.  I 


to  tell  us  whether  his  hens  are  of  the  Mediterranean 
class  or  some  of  the  heavier  breeds. 

The  man  who  built  and  owns  the  houses  on  the  farm 
which  my  son  Jesse  is  renting  thought  he  had  them 
crowded  with  400  hens.  Jesse  is  keeping  900  this 
Winter  in  the  same  houses,  and  getting  much  better 
returns  in  eggs  than  the  owner  got  last  Winter.  This 
cannot  be  because  they  have  been  “bred  to  lay”  better, 
because  they  are  the  identical  “Immaculate  strain  of 
pure  White  Leghorns,”  many  of  them  being  the  same 
birds,  only  one  year  older.  The  owner  occasionally 
looks  in  on  them  and  sees  20  to  30  eggs  in  the  nests 
of  a  flock  of  60  birds,  with  the  remark  that  “they  have 
no  business  to  be  laying  at  all,  they  are  so  crowded.” 

A  Barn  Heater. 

Will  you  explain  more  about  your  barn  heater  that  you 
told  about  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  30.  Where  is  it 
made,  and  does  it  heat  room  as  well  as  hot  water?  I  have 
just  changed  from  steam  power  to  gasoline  to  run  my  sepa¬ 
rator;  we  have  a  small  creamery  at  the  barn,  and  every¬ 
thing  is  washed  there.  I  would  like  about  one  barrel  of 
boiling  hot  water  per  day,  and  would  like  heater  to  warm 
the  room  15  x  20.  Does  it  burn  wood  as  well  as  coal? 

Peru,  N.  Y.  h.  t.  t. 

Our  heater  is  of  the  same  pattern  as  those  that  are 
used  to  heat  the  water  in  the  sectional  pipe  brooders. 
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A  BUNCH  OF  BABY  WADDLERS.  Fig.  35. 


ANGORA  GOATS  HEADED  FOR  A  CALIFORNIA  PASTURE.  Fig.  36. 


that  has 
all  right 
keep  dry  mash  in 
hoppers  before  them  all  the  while ;  all  the  oats  and  buck¬ 
wheat  they  will  scratch  out  of  deep  litter  and  three  pecks 
of  ear  corn ;  wet  mash  one  p.  m.  every  other  day  of  oats 
ground,  buckwheat  middlings  and  coarse  bran.  The  dry 
aash  Is  the  same  equal  parts  with  10  per  cent  beef  scrap, 
tlso  one  peck  of  garden  beets,  raw,  every  day.  These  they 
ire  very  fond  of,  and  would  eat  many  more  if  I  would  feed 
them.  The  beets  are  fed  on  nails.  1  am  engaged  in  market 
gardening,  but  poultry  pays  so  well  that  I  am  going  to 
double  my  number  of  layers  the  coming  year.  I  have  a 
360-egg  incubator,  which  I  had  very  good  success  with  last 
season,  getting  307  chickens  from  346  fertile  eggs,  my 
second  hatch.  I  only  lost  15  of  them  the  first  two  months. 
The  15  chicks  were  hatched  by  two  hens  that  got  out  of 
yard  and  stole  nests  under  barn,  hatched  only  one  day  apart. 

Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y.  w.  m.  k. 

Here  is  a  man  who  is  making  a  phenomenal  success 
with  only  about  two  feet  of  floor  space  per  hen,  while 
I  am  allowing  three  feet  per  hen,  counting  the  two 
stories.  His  method  of  feeding  is  worthy  of  careful 
study  in  view  of  the  results  he  is  obtaining.  The  first 
thing  that  attracts  attention  is  the  fact  that  he  fairly 
stuffs  them.  First  he  keeps  dry  feed  in  hoppers  before 
them  all  the  time.  In  addition  to  that  they  have  all 
the  oats  and  buckwheat  they  care  to  scratch  for,  and 
still  they  eat  three  pecks  of  ear  corn  daily.  How  are 
our  “too  fat”  friends  going  to  reconcile  such  feeding 
with  such  results  in  eggs  and  health?  W.  M.  K.  fails 


Most  of  the  large  incubator  companies  'll  an  die  them. 
The  fire  pot  being  surrounded  by  a  double  wall  forming 
a  hollow  space  through  which  the  water  circulates,  not 
as  much  heat  is  thrown  out  into  the  room  as  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  stove.  By  connecting  it  with  a  metal  tank  instead 
of  a  wooden  tank  or  barrel,  heat  would  be  radiated 
from  the  tank,  thus  warming  the  room  effectually.  The 
bottom  and  corners  of  the  tank  might  be  protected 
with  wood,  thus  making  a  strong  and  serviceable  tank, 
and  still  have  plenty  of  radiating  surface,  o.  w.  mapes. 


seen  ice  kept  for  a  small  family  by  simply  driving  two 
posts  in  the  ground  12  feet  apart,  and  each  12  feet  from 
an  old  building.  The  ground  was  covered  with  saw¬ 
dust  for  the  dept  of  a  foot.  A  layer  of  ice  was  placed 
upon  the  sawdust,  boards  packed  around  it,  sawdust 
a  foot  thick  between  the  ice  and  the  boards,  then  an¬ 
other  layer  of  ice,  then  more  boards  and  more  sawdust, 
and  so  on.  Three  tiers  of  ice  piled  up  like  this  and 
covered  with  another  foot  of  sawdust,  and  three  feet 
above  the  sawdust,  a  roof  composed  of  old  boards  and 
slabs,  to  keep  the  sawdust  dry,  furnished  plenty  of  ice 
for  quite  a  large  family.  The  space  between  the  ice 
and  the  roof  must  be  left  open  to  allow  for  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  air.  This  is  important.  A  good  circulation  of 
air  over  the  top,  a  good  drainage,  so  that  the  water  from 
the  melted  ice  may  be  freely  carried  off,  a  foot  of  good 
dry  well-tamped  sawdust  all  around  the  ice,  will  keep 
it  as  well  as  it  can  be  kept,  even  with  the  most  lavish 
expenditure.  Of  course  the  greater  the  bulk  of  ice 
stored,  the  better  it  will  keep,  and  if  the  amount  stored 
is  large  enough  it  is  possible  to  build  houses  with  two 
or  three  dead-air  spaces  that  will  keep  ice  well  without 
having  any  sawdust  in  contact  with  the  ice.  Many  of 
the  large  icehouses  along  the  Hudson  River  are  built 
without  any  dead-air  spaces  at  all,  neither  do  they  use 
any  sawdust.  They  are  sealed  up  on  the 
inside  of  the  studding  with  nothing  on 
the  outside,  looking  like  a  barn  built 
wrong  side  out.  A  little  salt  hay  is 
scattered  over  the  top  of  the  ice,  and  that 
is  all.  When  the  ice  is  removed  the 
buildings  quickly  dry  out. 

But  this  is  practicable  only  where  large 
quantities  are  to  be  stored,  and  it  is  the 
ice  supply  of  the  small  farmer  that  we 
have  in  mind  just  now.  One  bent  of  the 
shed  can  be  utilized  or  a  building  cheaply 
constructed  that  will  answer  the  purpose 
equally  as  well  as  a  more  expensive  struc¬ 
ture.  In  fact  better,  for  an  icehouse  is  a 
short-lived  building  at  best,  and  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  spend  very  much  money  on  it. 
Ice  a  foot  thick  is  easier  to  handle,  but 
I  think  14  to  16  inches  keeps  better.  Ice 
that  has  been  sawed  will  pack  closer,  and 
consequently  keep  better  than  ice  that  has 
been  plowed  and  barred  off.  A  cross-cut 
saw  with  large  teeth  or  a  regular  ice-saw 
are  the  best  tools  to  use.  We  can  usually 
hire  it  sawed  here  at  from  a  cent  and  a 
half  to  two  cents  per  cake,  depending 
upon  the  thickness,  and  at  that  price  it 
would  hardly  pay  to  buy  the  tools  neces¬ 
sary  to  cut  it  by  horse  power.  It  seldom 
takes  more  than  a  day  to  harvest  our  ice 
supply  and  we  think  it  one  of  the  easiest 
to  get  luxuries  we  have.  The  greatest 
amount  of  pains  should  be  taken  in  stor¬ 
ing  your  ice  if  you  would  have  it  keep 
well.  Every  crack  and  crevice  between 
the  cakes  should  be  tamped  full  of  saw¬ 
dust,  and  it  should  be  watched  carefully 
during  the  warm  weather,  and  wherever 
the  melting  ice  has  left  any  vacant  places 
these  must  be  kept  full  by  tramping  the 
sawdust  into  them,  as  an  air-hole  from 
the  bottom  or  side  will  melt  the  ice  very 
rapidly.  I  knew  a  person  who  was  so 
particular  to  have  his  packed  snugly  that 
he  had  them  placed  in  the  building  in 
exactly  the  same  order  they  occupied 
while  on  the  lake.  That  probably  is 
rather  more  pains  than  is  necessary;  still 
it  will  pay  to  saw  the  cakes  as  straight 
as  possible  so  that  they  will  pack  closely  and  leave  the 
least  amount  of  space  between  them.  This  lessens  waste 
from  thawing  very  materially.  homer  a.  gallup. 
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ICE  FOR  THE  SMALL  DAIRY. 

Unless  you  have  water  that  never  gets  warmer  than 
44  degrees,  ice  on  a  dairy  farm  is  a  necessity.  The 
cream  from  the  separator  must  be  cooled  below  50  de¬ 
grees  to  make  good  butter,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  cool 
the  cream  to  get  it  to  right  temperature  for  churning 
there  is  nothing  better  than  cracked  ice  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  takes  but  a  small  amount  of  ice  to  furnish  a 
sufficiency  for  a  small  dairy.  A  dozen  cakes  18  by  22 
and  16  inches  thick  will  easily  furnish  all  I  need  for 
a  dairy  of  10  cows,  and  make  ice  cream  twice  a  week 
for  Summer  boarders,  and  occasionally  for  church  en¬ 
tertainments.  But  in  order  to  have  those  dozen  cakes 
and  perhaps  a  few  more  for  contingencies,  we  are  obliged 
to  pack  away  75  or  80,  depending  upon  the  method  of 
saving  it.  Ice  can  be  saved  in  various  ways.  I  have 


KEEPING  APPLES  ON  THE  FARM. 

R.’s  question  on  keeping  apples,  page  927,  opens  up  a 
very  interesting  subject  to  many  small  growers,  who 
after  carefully  gathering  their  stock  of  good  apples,  find 
by  the  end  of  November  there  has  been  something 
wrong  in  the  storing.  I  think  many  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  would  be  pleased  to  learn  more  of  how  the 
successful  farmer  or  small  grower  handles  his  fruit: 
say  the  average  time,  method  of  picking,  in  what  put, 
where  stored  at  time,  also  about  the  average  day  tem¬ 
perature.  If  the  fruit,  when  picked,  is  put  into  a  brick 
cellar  with  cement  floor,  on  north  side  of  building,  where 
in  October  and  early  November  the  day  temperature 
ranges  from  50  to  60,  would  it  be  best  to  close  the 
three  windows  all  the  tjrpe,  or  to  open  them  only  at 
night?  If  the  fruit  is  put  directly  into  barrels, 
headed  and  stored  under  trees  or  shed  in  the  open,  does 
it  not  decay  somewhat,  making  it  necessary  to  look  over 
the  barrels  before  they  are  stored  in  cellars  for  the 
Winter?  j.  h. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  like  to  have  farmers  tell  us 
how>  they  keep  fruit  over  Winter.  Some  depend  on  Ben 
Davis  and  Missing  Link  to  carry  them  through — others 
catv  keep  the  best.  How? 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

f Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
tlie  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our<j)advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Best  Asparagus  for  Ontario. 

W.  G.  D.,  Albury,  Ont. — I  wish  to  set  from 
two  to  four  acres  of  asparagus  next  Spring, 
and  want  the  best  kinds  from  guaranteed 
imnorted  seed.  Can  you  tell  me  where  to 
buy  the  plants  and  what  variety  to  set? 

Ans. — Argenteuil  is  the  most  resistant 
to  disease,  and  has  the  largest  shoots. 
There  are  no  plants  for  sale  here  from 
imported  seed,  as  growers  raise  the  plants 
themselves.  Imported  seed  costs  there 
about  $1  a  pound.  edwin  beekman. 

Apples  for  Pennsylvania. 

M.  A.  N.,  Three  Springs,  Pa. — I  wish  to 
plant  an  apple  orchard  next  Spring.  What 
varieties  would  you  recommend  for  southern 
Pennsylvania,  for  home  market?  Sand,  hilly 
and  slate  soil. 

Ans. — Among  the  most  valuable  of 
apples  for  market  uses  that  succeed  well 
in  Pennsylvania  is  York  Imperial.  I 
would  recommend  planting  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  permanent  trees  in  the  orchard 
of  this  variety.  The  other  half  I  would 
divide  about  equally  between  Rome  Beau¬ 
ty,  Stayman,  Ingram  and  Black  Ben 
Davis.  These  are  all  long-lived  trees  and 
should  be  set  50  feet  apart.  Between 
them  I  would  plant  Wagoner,  Grimes, 
Wealthy  and  Oldenburg,  which  arc  kinds 
that  bear  early  and  will  all  pay  for  their 
space  long  before  it  is  necessary  to  cut 
them  out.  This  will  make  an  orchard 
with  trees  25x25  feet  apart,  which  is  a 
very  good  distance  for  apple  trees  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  almost  any  other  part 
of  the  country.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Varieties  for  Grafting. 

J.  E.  1).,  New  City,  N.  Y. — I  am  in  same 
quandary  with  F.  R.,  page  4,  but  judged  from 
my  limited  knowledge  of  different  varieties 
that  the  Winter  Pippin  would  be  best  for 
pasture,  it  being  upright  in  growth,  hangs 
well  on  the  tree  till  very  late,  and  is  a 
good  keeper.  The  Greening  and  Baldwin 
drop  too  early  for  me.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  Sutton.  Please  advise  me  if  1  am 
wrong:  being  past  three  score  I  don't  wish 
to  make  any  mistake. 

Ans. — What  variety  is  meant  by  “Win¬ 
ter  Pippin”  1  do  not  know.  If  an  up¬ 
right  and  productive  tree  is  wanted  and 
a  Winter  apple  that  will  sell  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  there  is  nothing  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  that  would  be  better  for  that 
region  than  Sutton.  The  apple  is  of  me¬ 
dium  size ;  red  in  color  and  quite  attrac¬ 
tive;  the  flavor  is  good,  being  a  pleasant 
subacid,  with  nothing  disagreeable  about 
it ;  and  the  keeping  quality  is  equal  to 
that  of  Baldwin.  I  think  it  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  that  old  standard  in  nearly  every 
respect. 

Apples  for  Virginia. 

J.  C.  S.,  Ocala,  Va. — I  expect  to  plant 
about  three  acres  in  apple  trees  in  the 
Spring,  but  am  a  little  at  sea  as  to  varieties. 

1  intend  to  set  a  part  of  the  ground  in  York 
Imperial,  which  does  fairly  well  here,  and 
think  It  better  to  have  two  or  three  addi¬ 
tional  varieties.  A  great  many  Winter  apples 
in  the  North  ripen  too  early  here  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  section  of  Virginia.  Will  you  give  me 
information  in  regard  to  varieties  that  will 
suit  locality?  What  are  the  market  and 
keeping  qualities  of  Rome  Beauty,  Stayman, 
McIntosh  and  Grimes?  Are  they  good 
bearers?  Are  Black  Ben  Davis,  Champion, 
Delicious  and  Senator  all  that  is  claimed 
for  them  ? 

Ans. — It  is  all  right  to  plant  a  part  of 
the  orchard  to  York  Imperial,  for  that 
is  one  of  the  most  dependable  apples  to 
grow  in  Virginia.  All  of  the  other  vari¬ 
eties  mentioned  by  the  inquirer  are  of 
considerable  value  for  that  region  except 
McIntosh,  which  is  only  a  Fall  apple 
there.  Grimes  is  not  a  late  keeper,  but  it 
bears  well  and  sells  readily  at  a  good 
price.  Black  Ben  Davis,  Rome  Beaurv 
and  Stayman  are  three  of  the  best  of  the 
lot  for  Winter  market,  but  the  latter  vari¬ 
ety  does  not  color  as  well  as  its  parent,  the 
Winesap.  Delicious  is  one  of  the  best 
flavored  Winter  apples  ever  eaten,  but 
iust  how  the  market  will  receive  it  is  not 
yet  known.  It  is  of  good  size,  oblong- 
conic  in  shape  and  red  striped  in  color. 

I  consider  it  well  worthy  of  trial.  Col¬ 


lins  (Champion)  and  Oliver  (Senator) 
are  varieties  which  may  prove  valuable. 
Another  and  newer  variety  is  called  King 
David  and.  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the 
best  Winter  apples  that  has  ever  been  of¬ 
fered  to  the  public.  It  is  a  native  of 
Arkansas  and  will  probably  succeed  over 
a  large  part  of  the  apple  growing  regions 
of  America.  It  is  of  medium  size,  bril¬ 
liant  red  and  very  attractive  and  of  extra 
fine  flavor.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Concrete  Questions. 

S.  If.  W.,  Ft.  Scott,  Kan. — Would  not 
concrete  make  a  better  cistern  than  a  brick 
wall  coated  with  cement?  The  cement  coat¬ 
ing  on  the  brick  often  cracks,  causing  a  leak. 
What  would  be  the  comparative  cost  of  the 
brick  or  concrete  wall  where  the  material 
for  each  is  produced  near  by?  Would  not 
cement  plaster  be  better  for  the  wall  of  a 
house  than  lime  plaster  where  there  is  a 
great  amount  of  jarring? 

Ans. — A  cistern  made  of  concrete 
would,  no  doubt,  be  better  than  if  made  in 
any  other  way,  but  it  would  hardly  be 
practicable  to  construct  one  of  that  mate¬ 
rial.  Concrete  has  to  be  put  ki  place  with 
a  board  facing  or  mold,  and  this  would 
be  difficult  to  make  for  a  circular  cistern 
— the  form  in  which  they  arc  usually  con¬ 
structed  So  many  items  enter  into  the 
matter  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
definite  estimate  as  to  comparative  cost 
of  a  cistern  made  of  concrete  and  one 
made  of  brick.  If  the  wall  is  made  of 
four-inch  concrete,  and  if  the  crushed 
stone  has  to  be  purchased  the  cost  as  to 
material  will  be  about  the  same  as  for  a 
brick  cistern,  provided  a  rough  kind  of 
brick  can  be  obtained  at  a  kiln.  I  would 
advise  S.  W.  W.  to  make  his  cistern  of 
brick.  Let  him  go  to  a  kiln  and  ask  for 
“swelled”  brick.  They  are  hard  rough 
brick  from  the  eye  of  the  kiln,  and  are 
cheaper  than  ordinary  brick.  The  cement 
surface  will  not  give  trouble  if  put  on  by 
a  competent  mason  who  understands  his 
materials  and  how  to  put  them  on.  A  rec¬ 
tangular  cistern  could  be  made  of  concrete 
without  much  difficulty,  but  it  takes  more 
surface  in  that  shape,  to  hold  a  given 
amount  of  water.  It  would  also  require 
a  thin  cement  surfacing. 

As  to  cement  vs.  lime  plaster  for  walls, 
the  former  does  not  go  on  very  well  un¬ 
less  made  very  rich,  say  about  one-half 
cement  to  one-half  sand.  This  makes  it 
much  more  expensive  than  lime  plaster. 
A  prepared  plaster  known  as  adamant  is 
now  generally  used  for  walls  in  buildings. 
Tt  works  well  and  is  very  durable,  o.  n 


'0\Rff5  RASPBERRIES 


I  grow  millions  of  raspberry  plants 
^tnat  yield  luscious  fruits.  All  true 
tto  name— full  of  life.  They’re 
^  money— coiners  that  will  yield 
$300  PROFIT  PER  ACRE 

!  Mj  hsndeom#,  new  catalog  of  small  fruits,  fruit 
’  and  ornamental  trees,  farm  and  garden  seede  and 
general  nursery  stock  sent  free.  Get  It— write  today. 

W.  N.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle,  0. 


Ofl  Evergreens— 10  kinds— and  how  to  grow  them, 
L  U  delivered  for  25  lc.  stamps.  Order  them  at  once. 
Cat.  free.  Evergreen  Nursery,  Sturgeon  Bay.  Wis. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  at  $1.00  PER  1000 

and  up.  Catalogue  free.  R.  E.  ALLEN,  PawPaw. Mich. 

CO  Varieties  Strawberry  Plants,  $2  per  1,000 
OU  aiid  up.  Send  postal  card  to-day  for  1906 Catalog 
of  plants,  fruits  and  roses.  H.W.  Henry,  LaPorte.Ind. 

time  to  name  of  both 
old  and  new  varieties. 
Write  for  catalogue.  J.  K.  LOSEE,  Elnora,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PUNTS 


STRAWBERRIES 


THINK  IT  OVER  I 

10,000  QUARTS  OF  _  _ _ 

TO  THE  ACRE.  LIST  FREE. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


Strawberry  Plants 

up.  Send  for  my  new  catalogue  FREE  to-day. 

DAVID  RODWAY,  Ilartly,  Delaware. 


1000  ur 


New  and  choice  vari- 
ties.  From  $1.25  per 


Fall  Bearing  Strawberry  Plants. 

Pan  American  and  Autumn.  For  sale  by  SAMUEL, 
COOPER,  Delevan,  New  York.  Circulars  free. 

^4-  t-o  c  Get  best  plants  of  all  good 

dW  LPCI  I  IC^>  sorts  at  lowest  grower's 

prices.  24th  Annual  Catalogue  Free. 

SLAYiVIAKEK  &  SON,  Dover,  Delaware. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

$1.50  per  M.  and  up.  Also  RASPBERRY  and 
BLACKBERRY  plants  at  low'  prices.  Healthy, 
heavy  rooted  stock.  True  to  name.  Price  list  free. 
A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO..  R.  D.  8,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


5,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

42  Varieties,  price  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  1,000,  best  stock, 
satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Free 
catalogue.  Write  to-day.  Address 

THE  FRUIT VA1,E  FARMS, 

Dept,  56.  Parsonsburg,  Maryland. 


$$  IN  STRAWBERRIES  $$ 

if  you  buy  our  plants.  Large  stock,  long  list,  lowest 
prices,  best  quality.  We  want  everyone  interested  in 
Strawberries  to  send  for  our  free  catalogue  telling 
you  all  about  it.  Address  W.  S.  PERDUE  & 
SONS,  Box  115,  Parsonsburg,  Maryland. 


Strawberry  Plants  *1,25  per  1000  «p- 

Oil  aw  DCI I  y  r  lau  1&  Cabbage  plants  *1.00 
per  lOOO.  Big  assortment  trees,  plants,  shrub- 
beriw,  roses,  &c.  Write  for  New  Catalogue.  CHAT¬ 
TANOOGA  NURSERIES.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 


Evergreens 
Shrubs  Roses 
Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties 
Largest  and  M  ost  Varied  Collections  in  America 


ELLWANGER 

&  BARRY 

Nursery  men—  Horticulturists 

MOUNT  HOPE 

NURSERIES 

Established 

1840 

ROCHESTER 

NEW  YORK 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  (144 
pages),  also  Descriptive  hist  of  Novelties 
and  Specialties  with  beautiful  colored 
plate  of  the  New  Hardy  White  Hose 
FRAU  DRU8CHKI  mailed  FREE  on 
request. 


TO 


Do  you  know  Green? — 

— Chas.  A.  Green,  the  man  who 
losing  his  fortune  as  Bank  Presi¬ 
dent  in  the  panic  of  1873,  retired 
to  a  farm  and  succeeded  as  a  fruit 
grower? 

Well,  Green  Is  the  head  of  BREEN’S  NUR¬ 
SERY  CO.,  Proprietor  of  “GREEN’S  FRUIT 
GROWER,”  and  an  admitted  authority 
the  world  over  on  fruits. 

He  has  mastered  his  business  by  30  years 

good  hard  digging,  and  what  he  knows  he 
as  put  into  a  book,  which  you  may  get  free, 
if  you  ask  Tor  It. 

This  book  of  Green’s  is  filled  with  good  big 
illustrations,  and  practical  Information 
about  growing  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches, 
Plums, Grapes,  Berries,  etc.,  and  how  to  get 
the  best  results,  whether  you  are  growing 
for  pleasure  or  profit. 

It  explains  how  you  can  secure  bargains  In 
Asparagus  Plants,  Poplar  and  Apple  trees, 
new  hardy  Roses,  Blackberries,  Grapes  and 
other  special  ties  for  which  Green  Is  famous. 
So.  It  you  want  this  valuable  catalog  and  a 
copy  of  “GREEN’S  FRUIT  GROWER”— Free 
—just  say  so  on  a  postal  card  and  they  will 
come  at  once.  Address, 

CREEN'S  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

444  Wall  SI.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HOYT  IS  AT  THE  HEAD 

With  a  large  and  most  complete  stock  of 
Fruit,  Forest,  Ornamental  and  Evergreen 
Trees,  Vines,  Shrubbery.  Roses,  California 
Privet,  Asparagus  and  Berry  plants.  200 
acres  in  cultivation  with  Nursery  Trees. 
This  stock  is  healthy  and  fine.  Send  us 
your  list  of  wants  and  let  us  price  it. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  our 
FREE  Catalogue.  Address, 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


AND  FOREST  TREES 


I  have  been  growing  evergreens 
and  forest  trees  for  31  years,  al¬ 
ways  with  one  idea— trees  that 
satisfy.  When  you  buy  Hill’s 
trees  you  get  honest  value  — 
highest  quality.  My  catalogue 
is  my  salesman;  it’s  free.  Con¬ 
tains  48  pages  illustrated  with 
beautiful  pictures;  describes 
all  kinds  of  nursery  stock  for 

all  purposes — hedges,  windbreaks  and  ornament  Also  fruit 
trees,  shrubs  and  vines.  60  Best  Bargains  ever  offered— $1.00 
to  110.00  per  100  Prepaid.  Everything  first-class ,  guaranteed 
exactly  as  represented.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

D.  HILL,,  Evergreen  Specialist 
Dundee,  Ill. 


That 
are 
Sure 
to 
Satisfy 


hardy  healthy  trees,  Trovers’ 

The  only  kind  we  siiipA  grow 
Free  from  scale  and  — > 

all  diseases.  Buy  direct  from 
grower.  A  complete  line. 
Wholeale  prices.  Illustrated 
Catalog  of  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Nursery  Stock  free. 
Grover  Nursery  Co. 

71  Trust  Bldg. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 

Bulbs, Vines,  Shrubs,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 

-  The  best  by  62  years  test,  1200 

acres,  40  In  hardy  roses,  none 
better  grown,  44  greenhouses 
of  Pulms.  Ferns,  Ficus,  Ger¬ 
aniums,  Everbloomlng  Roses 
and  other  things  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Seeds,  Plants, 
Roses,  Etc.,  by  mail  postpaid, 
sufe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaruntced,  larger  by  express 
or  freight.  You  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  our  extraordinary 
cheap  offers  of  over  half  a 
hundred  choice  collections  in 
Seeds,  Plants.  Roses,  Trees, 
Etc.  Elegant  168-page  Catalogue  FREE.  Send  for 
it  today  and  see  what  values  we  givo  for  a  little  money. 
THE  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO., 
BOX  244,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Virginia  and  Chesapeake,  winners  off  100  GOLD  PRIZE 
offers;  also  Cardinal,  Commonwealth,  North  Shore,  Oaks 
Early,  New  York,  Glen  Mary,  Stevens  Champion,  and  90 
others;  best  list,  good  stock,  fair  prices,  pewberries:  Lu- 
cretia  and  Austins. 

4*  Full  l*ne  new  an<*  standard  old  vari- 
O  eea.*  eties GARDEN,  FIELDand  FLOWER 
SEEDS.  New  60  Pago  Catalogue  Free.  It  tells  about 
good  plants  and  seeds  and  where  to  get  them.  Send  now  to 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Dept.  17,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


FRUIT  TREES  THAT  GROW 

and  bear  fruit  true  to  label.  Fine  assortment  of  stock. 
All  conveniences  for  packing  FRUIT  GROWERS 
and  DEALERS  ORDERS.  Can  save  you  15  to  30 
per  cent  on  large  or  small  orders.  Get  my  prices  and 
free  catalogue  without  delay. 

Martin  Wahl,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NIIT  TRFR  Japan  Chestnuts  and  Walnuts,  Paragon 
l»U  I  I  I1LLO  Chestnuts,  Ridgely  and  American. 

MANCHURICA  WALNUTS.  . 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  extra  fine  and  cheap. 
Fruit  trees  and  small  fruits  in  every  kind  worth  fruit¬ 
ing.  Catalogue  free.  Address, 

JOS.  H.  BLACK, SON  &  CO.,  Higlitstown.N,  J. 


SWS 


ETS  TREES  PLEASE 

(, cncseeValley  grown.  150acres.  Established 
1869.  ••  Not  the  cheapest  but  the  best."  Catalog  free 

CEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO., 
Maple  SI.,  Dansvlllo,  New  York. 


YgPFA  All  First-class  Fresh  dug.  No  cold 
K  f  storage  stock.  38th  year.  80-page 

■  catalog.  G.  C.  STONE’S  WHOLE¬ 

SALE  NURSERIES,  Dansvillc.N.  V. 


TR  FFQ-AI1  kinds,  cheap.  Freight  paid. 
1  *  “  Catalog  free.  Agents  wanted. 

MITCHELL’S  NURSERY.  BEVERLEY.  O. 


Fro^Vorr^ hh^^n^^hok^^aHetles. 

Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries 

MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW  (Best  Standard  Varieties). 

Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Currant  and  Grape  Plants,  Asparagus  Roots  and 
Seed  Potatoes  in  assortment.  All  stock  warranted  high  grade  and  true  to  name.  Forty- 
page  Catalogue  with  cultural  instructions,  Free.  C.  E.  WHITTEN,  Box  11,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


McINTOSH  CIONS  WANTED. 

We  need  several  thousand  feet  of  McIntosh  apple  cions,  selected  from  finest  hearing  trees.  Will  pay 
cash  or  grow  on  shares.  Tell  us  what  you  have. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Apple  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 

Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  will  save  you  money. 


The  Cheapest  because  the  best.  Proof  furnished  by 
many  readers  of  this  paper  who  have  been  our  Cus¬ 
tomers  for  years,  and  have  thousands  of  our  trees  in 
Fruiting.  Free  Cata’ogue  H.  8.  WILEY  &  SON,  Drawer  5,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


SURPLUS  APPLE,  PLUM  and  CHERRY  TREES 

and  other  fruit  trees  and  plants.  Send  for  our  catalogue  that  tells  the  best  varieties  and  how  to  plant  for 
profit.  If  you  wish  to  lead  in  the  race  buy  your  stock  of  Barnes’  Nurseries  and  set  the  pace. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


FRUITTREES 


Save  a  Third 


oi  your  Tree  Money. 


All  of  a  third,  sometimes  a 
half,  by  buying  from  me  direct  instead  of  paying  “tree  agents’  prices.”  It 
costs  for  agents  to  canvass  the  country.  I  have  no  agents. 

WOOD’S  TREES 

Finest  grown,  are  sold  only  by  catalog.  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  etc.,  and 
all  Small  Fruits.  I  am  right  now  offering  an  especially  fine  line  of  Jona¬ 
than  and  Ben  Davis  Apples  and  Concord  Grapes  at  special  prices.  My  rose 
stock  is  all  field  grown  with  extra  fine  roots.  Catalog  free.  Be  sure  and 

send  for  it  ALLEN  L.  WOOD, 

Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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MORE  ABOUT  COPPER  SULPHATE. 

Which  form  of  sulphate  of  copper  for 
spraying  purposes  do  you  prefer  to  buy, 
the  lump,  granulated  or  powdered ?  Why ? 

I  have  always  used  sulphate  of  copper 
in  crystal  or  lump  form,  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  adultera¬ 
tion  in  that  form.  There  is  greater  dan¬ 
ger  of  cheapening  the  product  when  in 
the  granulated  or  powdered  form,  and 
hence  I  have  never  purchased  it.  It  is 
so  very  important  to  have  the  pure  arti¬ 
cle  that  I  think  it  is  much  safer  always 
to  buy  the  crystals.  george  t.  powell. 

New  York. 

Of  late  years  I  have  been  using  the 
pulverized  sulphate  of  copper  for  making 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  much  prefer  that 
form,  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which 
it  is  dissolved ;  by  using  hot  water,  and 
a  piece  of  board  nailed  on  the  end  of  a 
broom  handle,  like  an  old-fashioned 
churn  dasher,  to  agitate  the  liquid,  you  can 
get  a  perfect  solution  in  about  10  min¬ 
utes.  I  have  never  had  reason  to  think 
that  any  of  the  sulphate  was  adulterated. 

Pennsylvania.  gabriel  hiester. 

I  have  used  all  three  forms,  and  have 
never  had  any  that  T  had  reason  to  think 
had  been  adulterated  either  from  its  ac¬ 
tion,  or  the  results  from  spraying.  The 
powdered  dissolves  most  readily,  but  I 
have  always  avoided  the  use  of  this  kind, 
as  it  seemed  to  me  there  was  a  better 
opportunity  to  adulterate  it.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  considered  the  lump  or  large  crys¬ 
tals  the  best,  and  have  never  had  any 
difficulty  in  getting  such  to  dissolve  in 
12  hours,  if  suspended  in  the  top  of  the 
water  cask.  I  have  always  been  particu¬ 
lar  to  buy  from  first-class  houses. 

New  York.  edward  van  alstyne. 

In  buying  sulphate  of  copper  for  spray¬ 
ing,  I  prefer  to  get  the  lump  form, 
though  T  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
good  objection  to  the  granulated.  We 
have  found  no  particular  advantage  in 
using  the  granulated,  and  I  have  always 
thought  that  if  there  was  any  adulteration 
it  would  be  found  in  that  form.  I  have 
had  no  experience  that  would  lead  me  to 
believe  that  the  copper  was  adulterated, 
unless  it  is  the  fact  that  the  Bordeaux 
seems  to  be  much  more  corrosive  during 
recent  years  than  formerly.  I  have  not 
supposed  that  the  trouble  was  due  to 
adulteration,  but  if  it  is,  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  that  the  fact  be  known  and  cor¬ 
rected.  W.  T.  MANN. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  use  lump  or  crystal  blue  stone.  I 
have  used  granulated,  but  it  gave  no  bet¬ 
ter  satisfaction  than,  if  as  good  as  the 
crystal,  and  I  think  it  could  be  adulterat¬ 
ed  more  easily  than  the  lump;  the  pow¬ 
dered  also  could  be  filled  in  with  some 
worthless  stuff  if  the  manufacturer  or  a 
mixer  should  wish  to  do  so.  I  have  had 
some  blue  vitriol  that,  when  a  50-pound 
lot  was  dissolved  in  a  barrel  would  leave 
a  sediment  in  the  bottom,  but  not  much, 
and  very  little  attention  was  given  it.  As 
to  being  adulterated  with  something  that 
dissolves  when  the  blue  vitriol  does,  I 
am  not  familiar  with  that,  and  as  to  be¬ 
ing  injurious  to  the  fruit  or  foliage  I  do 
not  know.  I  have  had  some  injury  to 
fruit  and  foliage,  but  I  have  attributed 
it  to  the  insecticides  rather  than  the  blue 
vitriol.  I  have  never  had  any  that  was 
not  effective,  and  lack  of  good  results 
could  always  be  traced  to  some  other 
cause.  u.  t.  cox. 

Ohio.  _ 

Muskrats  Spoiling  a  Bank. 

IF.  II.  S.,  East  Otto,  N.  V. — Can  you  sug¬ 
gest  a  way  to  get  rid  of  muskrats?  I  have 
a  small  pond  and  the  hanks  have  been  honey¬ 
combed  by  them,  so  it  is  not  safe  to  drive  a 
team  over  it  or  near  it. 

Ans. — The  best  and  surest  method  to 
get  rid  of  muskrats  in  a  small  pond  would 
be  to  trap  them.  Wait  until  last  of  March 
or  first  of  April,  when  mating  season  is 
at  hand,  if  in  a  northern  section,  if  South 
then  February  or  March.  Get  about  three 
or  four  dozen  No.  1  jump  traps  with 
chains  on  and  place  a  trap  in  each  hole 
that  may  be  found  that  the  tracks  are 
plainly  seen  in.  Be  sure  to  stake  trap 


securely  enough  to  hold  rat.  Always  try 
to  have  the  trap  covered  with  V/2  inch 
of  water  and  stake  chain  as  far  in  water 
as  possible,  so  rat  will  drown  or  have  no 
chance  to  gnaw  off  his  foot.  I  he  holes 
that  are  out  in  the  pond  are  good  holes 
to  set  in,  known  as  diving  holes.  These 
holes  are  hard  to  find  and  caution  or 
carefulness  must  be  exercised,  and  good 
judgment  used  to  find  and  set  in  these 
holes.  If  holes  are  too  numerous,  some 
of  m  may  be  stopped  up  temporarily 
for  a  night  or  so.  If  a  small  stream  runs 
in  pond  put  trap  in  shallow  places  where 
water  is  not  over  three  inches  deep.  If 
a  trap  is  placed  in  center  of  stream  and 
covered  over  with  soaked  leaves  from 
bottom  of  stream  so  trap  is  not  visible 
and  staked  off  on  each  side,  so  rat  must 
go  through  open  space  where  trap  is. 
This  is  a  sure  way  of  catching  him.  Put 
trap  in  center  of  brook  staked  off  from 
bank  to  bank,  stakes  to  be  long  bushes 
roughly  broken  and  placed  securely  in 
dirt  or  mud,  so  as  to  be  secure  from 
flow  of  water  and  not  over  one  in  each 
place.  Do  this  in  several  places  along  the 
stream  leading  in  said  pond.  Follow  this 
up  for  two  or  three  weeks  and  then  break 
bank  of  pond  in  and  try  to  break  up  their 
homes.  Should  a  few  be  left  and  show 
signs  again,  then  repeat  as  above  again 
in  October.  I  think  rats  will  soon  leave 
and  bother  no  more.  Lemuel  black. 

New  Jersey. 


Two  Grand  Prizes  St.  Louis  Exposition. 


Failure  to  secure  a  copy  of 
our  1906  Catalogue  makes  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  its  merits  and  artistic 
excellence  Impossible.  No 
garden  annual  published  can  in 
any  way  compare  with  this — our 
105th  successive  annual  edition. 

Mailed  FREE  on  application.  Send  for  it  NOW. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

30  COKTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Established  1802. 


Send  for  ANNUAL  PRICE-LIST  (Free) 

or  enclose  10c.  for  booklet  giving  valuables  information 
about  Sorghum, Cement,  St  rawberries,  Alfalfa, 
Reel  s,  and  plan  and  cost  of  a  satisfactory  hog  house. 

Address  WALDO  F.  BROWN,  B  3,  Oxford,  O. 


Tlie  Best  Crops  Grow  whore  BEAULIEU’S  seeds  go. 
Importer  of  best  French  seeds.  Potatoes,  Gladiolus. 
Dahlias,  Wheats,  etc.  21  prizes  at  New  York.  Silver 
medal  at  St.  Louis.  Beaulieu.  Woodhaven,  L.  I.,  N.Y, 


for  50c.  worth  of  leading  1906  Novelties  in 
Choicest  Garden  Seeds.  $l’s  worth  of  Universal 
Premium  Coupons  free  with  every  order. 
BOLGIANO'S  SEED  STORE.  BALTIMORE. 


~£%OUR  CATALOGUER 

opens  with  a  triumphant  arch 
made  up  of  over  40  varieties  of  vege-  X 
tables  the  world  has  learned  to  value,  and 
of  which  we  were  the  original  Intro¬ 
ducers.  It  has  some  both  new  and  good 
for  this  season,  and  a  vast  variety  of 
standard  vegetable  and  flower  seed,  with 
Intelligent  Instructions  for  the  cultivat¬ 
ing  of  all  of  them.  Catalogue  FREE. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  Sc  SON 

Marblehead,  Mass. 


Pansy 
Sweet  Pea 
Pink 


If  you  will 
mention 
this  maga¬ 
zine  and  send 
10  cents  for 
coat  of  mailing, 
we  wi  11  send  you  ouc 
packet  eacli  of  these 
choice  seeds  together  with 


Aster 

Poppy, 

Phlox 


DREER’S  Garden  Book  for  1906 

The  Beo<ia  are  the  choicest  of  thel  kinds,  and  will  provide  for  a 
continuous  succession  of  bloom  from  May  until  November. 

Dreer’n  Garden  Hook  for  1906  is  almost  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  success  with  dowers  as  the  seeds  and  cultivation  -'2 4  pages 
of  solid  Information  on  everything  pertaining  to  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables.  1,000  illustrations.  Beautiful  oolored  plates. 

HKNKY  A.  DRBKR,  714  Chestnut  8t.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


They  AH  GROW 


and  all  grow  true.  Absolutely 
reliable— high  quality 

IMPROVED  SEED 

Northern  grown  and  tested. 
Cost  no  more  than  ordinary 
commercial  grades.  Catalog 
Bulletin  on  Garden  Culture, 
also  packet  “New  York  Beauty”  Tomato  mailed 
free  for  5c.  Catalog  free.  Write  forit.  Address 
ITHACA  SEED  CO..  Box  465  Ithaca  New  York 


POP  CORN 


(RICE).  Bred 30  years  by 
one  person.  One  ear  has 
produced  5  bushels.  Ears 
often  10  inches  long  with  24 
rows.  None  other  has  this  seed.  Excels  in  everything. 
Sample  on  cob,  10  cents,  or  write  for  full  particulars. 
A.  H.  CRAIG,  Mukwonago,  Wisconsin. 


SiS 


1905  CROP. 

We  sell  the  best  grade  of 
Garden,  Field  and 
(Flower  Seeds,  Also 
(  Bulbs,  that  money  will 
/  buy.  We  are  reeloaners  of 
)  Clover,  Timothy,  Red  Top,  Blue 
\  Grass,  Mammoth  White  Rye, 
(  Beardless  Barley,  Seed  Wheat  ami 
a  full  If  tie  of  Farm  Seeds. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Fikld  Skkd  Prick  List  FRKK. 

THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  &  IMPLEMENT  CO., 
115-117  St.  Clair  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Northern  Grown  Potatoes 
Legume  and  Grain  Seeds 

Ogemaw  Grain  &  Seed  Co., West  Branch,  Mich. 


free. 


Get  the  best.  Pure 
seed.  Northern 
grown.  Price  list 
A.  G.  ALDRIDGE,  Fishers,  Ontario  Co.,N.Y. 


Seed  Potatoes 


t 

'v  I  £! 


I 


ESTED  SEED 

want  to  send  you  my  cat¬ 
alog  of  Tested  Seed.  That  I 
guarantee.  It’s  different 
from  other  seed  catalogs. 
The  seed  I  sell  is  different. 
Write  to  day.  HENRY  FIELD, 
Seedsman,  Box  26  Shenandoah,  la. 


BLACK  VALENTINE 

The  best  Green  Pod  for  Market  Gar¬ 
deners.  A  good  shipper,  the  pods  carry 
well  and  do  not  wilt.  Catalog  Free. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 

84  Randolph  Street,  Chicago. 

14  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 


Alfalfa  Seed, 
Beardless  Bariev. 

e.  E.  WING  &  BROS.,  Meehan ieshurg,  O. 

potatoes — Bliss,  Bovee,  Cobbler,  Longfellow,  Rose, 
*  Noroton  Beauty.  80  kinds.  C.W.  Ford,  Fishers, N.Y. 


10  Luscious  Grapes  $1 

One  Worden,  Concord,  Moore’s  Early,  Campbell’s 
Early,  Diamond,  Niagara.  Pocklington,  Brighton, 
Delaware  and  Catawba.  Strong,  2-year-old  vines 
bv  mail,  $1.00.  Same  in  1  year  vines  50c.  Catalog 
or  Seeds  and  Nursery  Stock  of  all  kinds,  FREE. 
Ford  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  24,  Ravenna,  Ohio 


SEEDS 


Fresh,  true,  reliable  seeds  for 
flower  or  market  gardens.  All 
seeds  tested — all  seeds  from  the 
best  plants.  For  years  the  most 
dependable  seeds  have  been 

ARLINGTON 


Tested  Seeds 

Write  for  our  free  1906  cataloguede-/ 


J^Swspixscribing  many  new  varieties 

flowers  and  vegetables. /Sk-frU '-O' 

W.  W.  RAWSON  &  CO. 

12-13  Fnneuil  Hall  Square. 

Ronton,  Mass. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  OATS 

Are  early,  rust  proof  and  grow  immense  crops. 
Golden  Harvest  (new)  and  Twentieth  Century 
yielded  over  100  hush,  per  acre  with  us.  Choice  seed, 
clean  and  bright. 

Handsome  Catalog  Free. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower, 

Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 


CUT  IN  TWO 


That’s  just  what  Salzer  is  doing— dis-^F 
tributing  among  planters  everywhere” 
countless  bushels  of  his  hardy,  N  orth- 
ern  Grown  Pedigree  Seeds  at  one-half 
their  real  value.  Take  advantage  of 
this  unusual  offer  by  sending  tu-ilav 
for  a  free  copy  of  the  Book  of 

Salzer’s  Bargains 

and  getting  your  year’s  seeds  before  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  exhausted.  Cabbage,  Beets,  Radish, 
Onion8,Corn,  Beans,  Tomatoes,  alsoSalzer’s 
famous  farm  seeds,  such  as  Oats,  Speltz, 
Barley,  Potatoes,  Timothy,  Clover,  Wheat, 
etc.,— all  of  them  the  cream  of  last  season’s 
wonderful  growth  on  our  seed  farms. 

LUSCIOUS  RADISHES 

Everybody  loves  a  tender,  juicy  radish  I 
.  And  we  want  everybody  to  have  them ! 

’  Send  this  notice  to-day  and  receive  free 
Bargain  Seed  Book  and  sufficient  Radish  seed  to 
keep  you  in  luscious  radishes  all  summer  long! 

Remit  4o  and  we  add  package  of  Cosmos, the  most 
fashionable,  serviceable,  beautiful  annual  flower. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO., 

Lock  Box  44.  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


|New  ana  standard  varieties.  Promising  new  vari- 
|etiea  from  the  Flower  Seed  Ball.  Cannot  be  pro¬ 
cured  elsewhere.  Earliest  Seed  Corn  and 
Garden  Seeds  from  the  natural  home  of 
itlie  potato,  and  the  garden  of  Northern 
1  Maine.  Catalog  free. 

The  Geo.  W.  P.  Jerrnrd  Co.,  Caribou,  llalne. 


Buy  Seeds  from  the  Grower 

Very  few  seeds  reach  the  gardener  without  passing  through  three  or  four  hands.  This 
adds  to  their  cost  without  improving  their  quality.  We  rat.se  a  Lirjje  part  of  the  seeds 
we  sett  and  know  all  about  them — how  and  whero  they  wore  raised,  how  old  they  are  and 
from  what  kinds  of  plants  they  were  saved.  This  cannot  be  known  when  the  seeds  are 
procured  through  another  dealer,  or  even  from  another  grower. 

COST  LESS.  When  you  buy  our  home  grown  seeds  you  pay  only  one  profit  and 
that  a  small  one. 

BETTER  QUALITY.  By  keeping  a  close  watch  on  our  crops  and  throwing  out  all 
imperfect  plants  wo  keep  the  quality  of  our  seeds  up  to  a  high  standard.  Quulity  is 
always  the  first  consideration  with  us. 

QUR  SPECIALTIES.  Improved  strains  of  vegetable  seeds  for  critical  gardeners, 
new  and  superior  varieties  of  Oafs,  Field  Corn  and  choice  Seed  Potatoes.  A  new 
Giant  Yellow  Flint  Corn  that  is  a  wonder— sample  free  if  you  mention  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  Ask  for  our  catalogue  and  wholesale  price  list  (free.)  You  can’t  afford  not  to. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Coldwater,  N.Y. 

^  . .  —  a—/ 

Early  Crops  Mean  Big  Prices 

The  sooner  your  early  vegetables  are  on  the  market,  the  higher  the  nrWc  th™  ■ 


The  sooner  your  early  vegetables  are  on  the  market,  the  higher  the  prices  they  com¬ 
mand.  You  know  this  and  you  know  also  that  our 

Hardy  Northern  Grown  Seeds  grow  fastest-  mature  earnest,  and  make  iar*- 

_  .  .  ,  est  crops.  You  know  why.  The  Northern 

growing  season  is  shorter,  plants  grow  quicker  and  mature  sooner.  This  makes  them 
strong  and  sturdy.  Their  vitality  is  greater.  Their  seeds  sprout  very  quickly,  grow  very 
rapidly  and  mature  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  This  means  early  crops.  Early  crops 
mean  first  markets,  and  first  markets  mean  fancy  prices.  Try  it  yourself  and  see. 

TAKE  PflTATOF^V  We  crow  nil  the  popular  varieties,  but  Our  Extra  Early  Petoskey  is 
>  vIHIUWi  the  fastest  grower— tne  quickest  to  mature— the  biggest  producer.  You 
can  get  them  on  the  market  from  two  to  three  weeks  ahead  of  ail  other  varieties.  And  the  potatoes 
are  big,  tempting  beauties— snow  white,  mealy  and  delicious  eating. 

FOR  25  CENTS  fstamps  or  coin)  wo  will  send  you  a  big  Petoskey  Potato  and  our  com¬ 
plete  catalog  of  llardy  Northern  Grown  Seeds.  Catalog  alone  FREE.  Write  today  nnd  get 
your  seed  in  the  ground  early.  You  won’t  be  sorry.  Remember  you  can  prove  all  we  say  if  you 
act  promptly  and  send  at  once. 

DARLING  &  BEAHAN,  22  Michigan  Street,  PETOSKEY,  MICH. 


Western  Seeds  for  Western  Planters 


Seeds  for  Farm  and 
Garden,  Alfalfa,  Maca¬ 
roni  Wheat.  Russian 

_ _  Spelts,  Millet,  Kaffir 

Corn,  English  Blue  Grass,  Oklahoma  Dwarf  Broom  Corn,  Hungarian  Bromo  Grass  arid  full  line  Garden,  Flower  and  Field 
Soeds.  Write  now  for  our  1906  Catalog.  Free  by  mail.  Address  Kansas  Seed  House,  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
or  Colorado  Seed  Hou3e,Denver,Colo.,orOklahomaSeed  House, Oklahoma  city,Okla. 


BURPEE’S 


SEEDS  GROW! 


If  you  want  the 

Best  Seeds 

should  read  The  Thirtieth 


that  can  be  grown,  you 

Anniversary  Edition  of - 

BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1906, 

so  well  known  as  the  “  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.”  It  is  mailed  FREE  to  all. 
Better  write  TO-  DAY.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  (EL  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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1906 
BOOK 
FREE 


Worth 
its  weight  in 
GOLD. 


The  Book  that  heats  them  all  because  it  tells 
how  big  crops  of  hitf  fancy  strawberries  can 
be  grown  every  year  and  how  to  pick  and  pack  them  for 
big  prices.  It  keeps  Experienced  Growers  posted  on 
new  discoveries  in  plant  breeding  and  latest  cultural 
methods.  It  takes  beginners  through  a  complete 
course  of  instruction;  tells  just  when  and  how  to  do 
eveiything  to  get  Bier  Results,  and  howto  start  a 
Profitable  Berry  Farm  with  little  capital.  Beautifully 
illustrated  with  photo-engravings.  Don’t  order  your 
plants  unt'l  V°u  read  this  book.  It  is  free. 


R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO..  Box  480, Three  Rivers. Mich. 


Griswold  s  Seeds. 

Why  not  purchase  your  supply  of  Seeds,  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes,  etc.,  direct  from  Seed  Growers?  Every  market 
gardener  and  seed  planter  should  have  our  wholesale 
catalogue.  Mailed  free.  Address 

THOS.  GRISWOLD  &  CO. 

38  MapleAve.,  S.  Wethersfield, Conn. 


REAL  SEED  COR1 

Graded  or  crated  and  shipped  on  approval, 
guaranteed  to  suit  or  money  back.  Bred 
from  prize-winning  stock.  Catalog  free. 
Sample  seeds  free  if  you  pay  postage. 

Henry  Field,  Seedsman,  Box  26,  Shenandoah,  la. 


'tVniiniMHi 


Most  Extensive  Grower  of 

Crape  Vines 

1  in  America 

Intro-  f  CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  The  Best  Grape 
ducor  <  JOSSELYN  -  -  The  Rest  Gooseberry 
of  LEAY . The  Best  Currant 

Small  Fruits.  Catalogue  Free. 

GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

450,000  TREES 

XOOvurletle^AlSoOrapes, Small  Fruit*  etc.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price  list  free.  Lewl.Roe.«h,  Fredonia,  Fi.  Y. 


FRUIT  BOOK 

'shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri¬ 
bution  to  planters. — Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


RUBY  RED  RASPBERRY 

Best  to  grow  for  nil  purposes.  Order  early  as  our 
stock  is  limited.  Send  for  circular. 

C.  G.  VKI.IE  &  SON.  Marlboro,  N.  Y., 
Valley  View  Fruit  Farm. 


CIDOT  DDI7C  MfflAI  or  largest  Strawber- 
rinol  rnlLL  IYILuAL  rles  and  Gooseberries 
shown  at  St.  Louis  Fair.  Write  for  catalogue.  A.  T’ 
GULDSBOKOUGU, Wesley  Heights, Washington,  D.O- 


SEED  POTATOES 

THAT  ARE  RIGHT. 

Northern  Grown,  especially  for  seed.  In  fieldsfree 
from  blight,  scab  and  rot.  Send  for  free  catalog 
containing  every  standard  variety  grown 

This  is  Our  31st  Anniversary 

S.  J.  CONNOLLY,  Fishers,  N .  V. 


Strawberries 

Grown  by  tlic  pedigree  sys¬ 
tem.  Biggest  and  Best 
Berries,  and  lots  of  them. 

$2.00  a  1,000 

and  Upwards. 

Strawberry  plants  by  the 
1,000,000,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  Grapes.  All  the 
good  old  and  many  choice  new 
varieties.  Illustrated,  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue  giving  prices  and 
ing  how  to  plant  and  grow  them, 
to  all.  For  80  years  a  small  fruit 
specialist.  250  acres  in  berries. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


BESE;VEB  GR0W** 

A  wonderful  big  catalog  rnrr 
Full  of  engravings  of  every  rllEE 
variety,  with  prices  lower  than  other 
dealers.  The  book  is  worth  a  dol¬ 
lar  to  any  one  who  plants  seeds. 

Big  Lot  of  Extra  Packages  Free  to 
Every  Customer. 

Send  yours  and  neighbors  address. 

R.  H.  Shumway,  Rockford,  Illinois. 


TRANSPLAN l ING  WHITE  PINES . 

Many  years  ago  I  had  an  interesting 
experience  in  the  transplanting  of  White 
pine  trees  to  form  a  wind-break  on  the 
north  and  west  sides  of  some  orcharding 
in  Kennebec  County,  Maine.  As  I  was 
occupied  in  a  distant  part  of  the  State 
at  the  time,  I  put  the  job  into  the  hands 
of  an  intelligent  boy  of  about  16  years, 
giving  him  general  instructions  to  take 
trees  two  to  four  feet  high  from  pastures 
and  abandoned  grass  fields,  and  move 
them  with  as  much  earth  on  the  roots  as 
practicable.  He  was  to  begin  the  job  as 
.loon  as  the  new  growth  of  the  young 
pines  was  an  inch  long,  and  then  push  it 
as  fast  as  convenient.  He  afterwards  re¬ 
ported  that  he  began  about  the  first  of 
June,  and  finished  on  the  fourth  of  July. 
In  all  he  transplanted  over  400  trees,  with 
such  success  that  I  am  sure  not  a  dozen 
died.  I  never  found  but  five  or  six  dead 
ones.  I  have  since  transplanted  pines  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  August,  on  several  occasions. 
Last  August  24  and  25  several  dozen  were 
transplanted,  and  I  believe  all  are  alive. 
I  should  think  May  would  be  a  good  date 
for  such  work  in  Massachusetts. 

E.  Orland,  Me.  c.  G.  a. 

“No  Place  Like  Home.” — We  received 
the  following  note  from  Massachusetts 
regarding  the  little  picture  printed  at 
Fig.  34,  page  78.  “This  woman,  now 
nearly  87,  is  one  of  a  family  of  11,  the 
oldest  six  now  living,  the  youngest'  of  the 
six  78  years  old.  They  were  all  taught 
to  work  when  young,  and  all  work  now. 
The  oldest,  a  woman  of  88  years,  keeps 
house  in  a  seven-room  cottage,  and  keeps 
everything  neat.  This  one  last  Fall 
.helped  to  gather  the  hickorynuts,  picking 
up  a  bushel  in  one  day.  Financially  they 
have  each  accumulated  more  than  they 
will  be  very  likely  to  use.” 


Rot  in  Onions. 

S.  L.  M.  C.,  Vincennes.  Ind. — About  what 
per  cent  of  onions  is  expected  to  rot  the  first 
two  weeks  after  gathering?  It  seems  to  me 
my  losses  are  entirely  too  much.  This  season 
I  expected  more  rot  because  of  wet  weather. 
Can  onions  be  dried  under  shed  better  than 
outdoors  during  wet  spells?  I  grow  them 
successfully,  hut  my  loss  the  first  two  to 
four  weeks  after  gathering  them  will  average 
— one  season  with  another — 15  per  cent. 

Ans. — Fifteen  per  cent  is  altogether  too 
large  a  percentage  of  loss  after  the  crop 
has  been  gathered  into  the  barn.  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  onions  can  be 
dried  better  out  of  doors  than  in  a  shed, 
if  they  are  turned  over  frequently,  or  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  in  small  piles  until  cured. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  run  the  onions 
through  a  coarse  screen  before  storing  to 
remove  all  trash,  and  also  the  small 
onions  if  desired.  If  the  bulbs  are  thor¬ 
oughly  dry  when  stored  and  kept  not  too 
deep  in  an  airy  place,  there  should  be  very 
little  if  any  loss  from  rot  in  ordinary  sea¬ 
sons.  S.  L.  M.  does  not  state  what  his 
soil  is,  or  what  varieties  he  grows.  I 
realize  that  onions  grown  on  very  low  or 
swampy  ground  will  not  keep  as  well  as 
those  grown  on  higher  soil.  White  onions 
are  more  difficult  to  cure  than  red  or  yel¬ 
low  varieties  and  more  loss  results  from 
rot.  JOSEPH  ADAMS. 

Westport,  Conn. 

Kiln-Drying  Sweet  Potatoes. 

H.  B.  S.,  Rocky  River,  Ohio. — Will  you 
explain  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  the  method  of  "kiln- 
drying"  sweet  potatoes  as  practiced  at  the 
time  of  harvesting,  and  the  object  of  doing 
it?  About  what  temperature  are  they  sub¬ 
jected  to,  length  of  time,  etc.? 

Ans. — Our  sweet  potatoes  are  hauled 
direct  to  specially  built  frost-proof  houses 
from  the  field  the  day  they  are  harvested, 
and  stowed  in  bins  holding  from  50  to  150 
bushels  each,  the  handling  being  done  as 
carefully  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  scar  the 
potatoes.  The  potatoes  should  be  put  in 
as  dry  as  possible,  the  house  given  good 
ventilation  and  fire  started  at  once  in 
stove  so  as  to  keep  temperature  higher  in 
house  than  outside,  thus  taking  up  mois¬ 
ture  arising  from  the  sweets.  We  usually 
use  common  stoves,  some  using  wood, 
others  coal.  A  house  well  filled,  when 
closed  up  after  being  dried  out,  takes  but 
little  fire  to  keep  the  temperature  up  to 
60  degrees ;  80  degrees  is  not  considered 
too  high  when  drying  out. 

Delaware,  ’  j.  w.  killen, 


GLADIOLI 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Groff’s  Hybrids  (Genuine),  and  other  high 
grade  Strains.  Winners  of  the  GRAND 
PRIZE  World’s  Fair  St.  Louis,  1904. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

ARTHUR  COWEE 

Meadowvale  Farm,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


Represent  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  We 
have  become  the  large-it  seed  bouse  in  the 
world  because  our  seeds  are  better  than 
others.  Do  you  wish  to  grow  the  most 
beautiful  flowers  and  the  finest  vege¬ 
tables?  Plant  the  best  seeds—  Ferry  ’8. 
1006  Seed  Annual  free  to  all 
applicants. 

D.  M.  FERRY  St  CO., 

Detroit,  Mich. 


TENERIFFE 

Canary  Grass 

A  wonderfully  productive 
grass  from  the  Canary  Is¬ 
lands.  Succeeds  in  all  parts 
of  America  from  Florida  to 
Manitoba,  even  in  sections 
where  Millet  fails.  Produces 
an  immense  crop  of  hay  as 
well  as  a  large  and  very  prof¬ 
itable  seed  crop  which  can  be 
sold  at  a  high  price  there  being 
practically  no  limit  to  the  de¬ 
mand.  Is  used  for  feeding  birds  and 
poultry  and  also  makes  a  fine  grade  of 
flour.  Our  seed  is  especially  desirable 
for  sowing  here.  Special  introductory 
price  per  large  pkt.  10c,  lb.  35c,  3  lbs. 

vOc,  postpaid,  with  full  directionsfor  growing. 

Free  to  Farmers.  ESgSK 

if  you  will  mention  this  paper  in  writing  us  we 
will  semi  a  sample  of  the  seed  free  together  with 
a  copy  of  our  large  illustrated  catalog  of  Farm 
and  Garden  Seeds. 

IOWA  SEED  CO.,  DES  MOINES.  IOWA. 


Steven’s  Champion  Strawberry. Large, late, productive 
Plants,  $2  per  1000.  Alfred  W  Leeds,  Moorestown.N.J 

WARD  BLACKBERRIES 

The  hardiest  and  most  prolific  Blackberry  ever  grown 

WELCH  RASPBERRY 

The  most  profitable  Red  Raspberry  yet  fruited  Also 
a  full  line  of  general  nursery  stock.  Catalogue  free 
JOS.  H.  BLACK.  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown.  N.  J. 


We  make 
a  specialty  of 

Farm  Seeds — Cereals.  Grasse*, 
Clovers,  etc.  I f  you  sow  Y oung’8  seed, 
yon  sow  seed  that’s  been  thoroughly  tested; 
that’s  pure  and  of  the  very  best  quality.  We 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  our  new  .seed  Book. 
Contains  a  choice  collection  of  everything 
that’s  needed  for  farm  and  garden,  and  also 
gives  special  directions  for  successful  cul¬ 
tivation.  We  are  also  headquarters  for 
I’Ol  l.TRY  SrPPLIES.  You  can  buy  any¬ 
thing  from  incubators  to  insect  powders  from 
us.  It’s  convenient  to  buy  all  your  supplies 
from  one  place  and  besides  you  save 
money.  Catalog  free. 

J0SIAH  YOUNG, 

27  Grand  St. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 


i  to  ouy  an  your  supplies 
l  besides  you  save  _  , 

seed: 


POTATOES  Cseed.E 

We  have  raised  a  very  fine  lot  of  potatoes  (over 
3000  bush.)  on  our  own  farm  under  the  best  possible 
conditions  to  produce  seed  free  from  disease  and  of 
highest  quality.  We  offer  some  very  fine  new  varieties 
as  well  as  the  best  of  the  older  kinds.  Ask  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  wholesale  price  list  of  seeds  JOSEPH 
HARRIS  CO  Seed  Growers.  Coldwater.  N.  Y. 

BLIGHT-PROOF 

POTATOES 

Are  the  kind  to  plant  for  profitable  crops  Our  three 
new  ones  are  pronounced  Blight  Proof  and  itn 
mense  croppers,  yielding  200-500  bush,  per  acre  by  75 
farmers  who  grew  them  last  year.  Large  stocks  all 
leading  kinds  on  band. 

We  are  Headquarters  for  Seed  Potatoes  Cata¬ 
log  free.  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  S^edgrower, 
Honeoye  Falls,  New  Y’ork,  Box  C. 

Asparagus  Roots-^Ji /“IiS  aAnd 

French.  West  Jersey  Nursery,  Bridgeton  Pi  J 

KNIGHT’S  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

Do  you  want  the  best  Strawberries.  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  etc.?  WE  HAVE  THEM.  A  large 
stock  of  all  the  money-making  varieties  at  a  reason 
able  price.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  catalog. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON,  Sawyer,  Mich. 

WANTED 

The  name  and  address  of  every  person  interested  in 
small  fruits  so  that  we  can  send  our  catalog.  It  con¬ 
tains  matter  of  importance  to  berry  growers  which 
cannot  be  found  elsewhere  A  postal  will  bring  it. 
M.  CRAWFORD  CO.,  Cuyahoga  Fails.  O. 


FRUIT 


We  grow  and  sell  direct 
to  you  all  the  good  and 
tested  varieties  of 

Large  and  Small  Fruits. 

Highest  grade  only-  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  live  and  true  to 
name  One-third  Agents 
prices.  Illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalogue  free. 

Semi  for  one  to-day. 

Highland  Nurseries,  Dept.  R.,  Rochester, N.Y 


TREES 


Nursery  Inspection.  Every  tree  “hand  picked 

Harrison’s  Nurseri 


APPLE  TREES 

Over  1000  acres  in  trees,  a  half  million  apples, 
select,  well  rooted  stock,  including  Baldwin, 
Rome  Beauty,  M.  B.  Twig,  Jonathan,  King  and 
100  others.  .  ,  ,  . 

R_ay,  the  great  market  peach,  and  100  other 
kinds,  such  as  Reeves,  Chairs,  Mt.  Rose,  etc. 

Kieffer  Pears  are  the  money  bringing  kind 
Plums,  Cherries,  Grapes,  Asparagus.  Seven 
million  Strawberry  Plants  grown  on  new  soil. 
Well  rooted  and  free  from  insects. 

Ail  stock  guaranteed  to  arrive  in  fine  condition 
everywhere.  Send  for  free  catalog  in  colors. 

Box  29  , Berlin,  Maryland, 


ISBELL’S 


SEEDS.  PRODUCE TKE  BEST  VEGETABLES  and  CROPS  GROWN 

Admiral  Togo  wonderful  new  bean,  resists  rust  and  blight,  $4.75  bu. 
Earllbell  Tomato  earlier  than  Earliana.  Better  Quality  50c.  oz. 
Monarch  of  Earlies,  earliest  tenderest.  finest  pea  grown,  $3.25  per  bu. 
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We  challenge  anyone  to 
furnish  better  Onion  Seed 
than  our  Extra  Select 
Stock,  80c,  per  lb.  up. 


Guaranteed 


Our  Northern  Grownl 
SEED  POTATOES  are 
Fancy  Choice  stock.  Price  I 
$2,50  per  barrel  up. 


Complete  line,  including  many  new  varieties  of  Hardy,  Vigorous 
Michigan  Grown  Extra  Recleaned  Farm  Seeds,  Northern 
Grown,.  Carefully  Tested.  Sure  to  Grow  are  ISBELL’S 
All  the  above  Mentioned  and  25  New  Varieties  of  Choice  Vegetables, 
fully  illustrated  and  described  in  our  Beautiful  1(H)  Page  Catalog. 

Write  Postal  ^Today ’.  Address  S.  M.  ISBELL  &  Go.,  Dept.  R, 


SEEDS 

«T  aclLson, 
MICH. 


800,000  Asparagus  Boots 


One  and  two  year 
old  must  be  sold 
as  they  are  on  ren¬ 
ted  land.  Ai  1 

thrifty  and  healthy.  Prices  low.  Send  for  catalogof  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  California  Privet, 
Garden  Tools,  Spraying  Mixtures,  Pumps,  etc.  ARTHUR  J,  COLLINS,  Boi  R,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


SEEDS 


THEILMAisN’S — lue  beeumen — cany  a  full  line  of  Garden 
and  Field  i-eeds.  Onion  Seed  a  specialty.  Write  to-day  for 
their  catalog  and  Special  Prices. 

THE  THEILMANN  SEED  CO.,  -  Erie,  Pa. 


HEALTHY,  NATIVE-GROWN  FRUIT  TREES 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  VINES,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

It  pays  you  many  times  over  to  take  pains  to  get  reliable  and  healthy  stock.  The  well-known  Dwyer  stock 
can  always  be  relied  on,  for  it  is  all  selected  stock,  grown  on  our  home  grounds  and  receiving  constant 
expert  inspection.  We  guarantee  that  every  specimen  is  true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  sure  to 
grow.  We  also  do  landscape  gardening.  Write  now  for  our  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  COMPANY,  Box  1,  Cornwall.  New  York. 


TREES 


$5  PER  100,  FREIGHT  PAID 


Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Carolina 
,  ,  ,  ,  Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumieated 

Allkindsof  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Rememberwe  beat  all  other  reliable 
Nurseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva.  N.Y. 


THE  NAME  ON  MY  TREES 

MEANS  SOMETHING. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL, 

Apple  Breeder,  Oansville,  IV.  V. 

Our  new  Tree  Breeder  has  been  mailed  to  interested  Rural  readers  on  our  list. 
trade  mark.  Those  who  failed  to  receive  a  copy  should  drop  us  a  line.  It’s  Free. 


OUR  TREES  BEAR  FRUIT. 

200.000  Apple  Trees,  50,000  Peach  Trees,  20,000  Pear  Trees,  20,000  Plum  Trees.  10.000  Cherry 
Trees,  10.000  Quince  Trees,  and  thousands  of  all  of  the  leading  varieties  of  small  fruit  plants,  Grape 
Vines.  Currants,  Gooseberry  Plants,  Roses.  Shrubbery.  Evergreens  and  Shade  Trees.  Everv  tree  and  plant 
a  gem  bred  to  bear  and  yield  results.  We  have  what  you  want,  let  us  supply  you  with  it.  Write  at  once  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Confluence,  Penna. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


PURE  CANADA  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

The  Best  and  Most  Lasting  1  ertilizer. 

Good  buyers  know  where  to  get  good  quality.  Be- 
inw  is  a  sample  ot'  tho  orders  I  am  now  booking: 

10  New  York,  June  16,  1905. 

\1y  Dear  MR.  Joynt— According  to  our  conversa¬ 
tion  to-day,  you  may  ship  me  5  large  carloads  of  ashes 
to  Kensico,  N.  Y.  1  want  A  carloads  to  spread  on  40 
acres  of  land  that  1  intend  to  sow  to  rye  this  fall,  and 
2  carloads  for  our  cemetery.  Be  sure  you  send  me 
the  Joynt  brand.  'Very  truly  yours, 

(Sgd.)  Reese  Carpenter,  Comptroller. 
TafWrite  for  price  and  information  to 

JOHN  JOYNT,  L.,  B.  297,  Lucknow,  Ont. 

San  Jose  Scale 

in  your  orchard?  Cooked  sulphur,  lime  and  salt  solution,  used 
for  spraying,  will  save  the  trees  and  kill  out  the  pest.  The 
original  Eureka  Steam  Feed  Cooker  will  cook  abarrel  of  any  spray¬ 
ing  mixturoin  one-half  hour.  Alsoabarrel of 
XTLrri  feed  in  the  same  time  and  saves  H  the  feed. 
//  Heats  water  for  6tock.  Requires  but  little 

’*’*  ’  ’  fuel.  Saves  labor.  Tested  to  100  lbs.  pres¬ 

sure.  On  market  25  years.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 
Price,  No.  1, with  9  flues,  $19. 15.  Price,  No. 2, 
with  13  flues,  $20.25.  Wo  especially  recom¬ 
mend  this  No.  2  cooker.  Its  size  makes  it 
popular  everywhere  and  it  is  probably  just 
what  you  want.  Special  No.  3  size  is  tested 
to  160  lbs.  pressure  and  will  develop  2  horse¬ 
power;  prico  $29.15.  Also  kettle  cookers  and 
other  kinds.  Also  all  kinds  of  sprayers  for 
spraying  all  kinds  of  mixtures. 

FREE— Our  big  388-pago  catalogue  showing  and  pricing  almost 
everything  used  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home.  Write  for  it. 
CASH  SUPPLY  &  MEG.  CO., 577  Lawrenee  8q.,  Kalamazoo,  Mleh. 


HARNESS  MBAY1L 

Direct  from  the  factory. 
Selected  stock,  oak-tanned, 
custom-made.  All  styles. 
Guaranteed  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion,  or  return  goods  at  our’ 
expense  and  get  your  money 
hack.  Illustrated  catalogue 
F  and  price-list  FREE. 
The  KING  HARNESS  CO. 

6  Lake  St., 

Owego.  Tioga  Co..  N.Y. 

WONDER  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  OUTFIT. 

For  the  Farm,  Shop,  Cottage  or  Pri¬ 
vate  Residence.  So  simple  anyone 
can  operate  them.  Thlslstbe 
first  outfit  ever  offered  for  sale 
at  such  a  price  that  you  can¬ 
not  afford  to  be  without  one. 

Think  Of  it*  ODly 
one-tenth  of  a 
cent  por  hour 
for  each  16 
C.  P.  lamp. 
You  can  also 
use  engine 
during  the 

day  for  other  purposes.  A  12-light  outfit  only  $100.00. 
Send  for  complete  catalog.  The  R.  M.  Cornwell 
Co.,  444  So.  Salina  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


* 

FARMERS 

- SAW - 

YOUR  OWN  WOOD 

WITH  TUB 

ADJUSTABLE  KOLLEK  SAW  GUIDE. 

Tue  simplest,  handiest  and  most  durable  wood  and  log-cut- 
tin»?  outfit  ever  invented  for  one  man.  Can  saw  down  trees. 
Parties  interested  write  for  prices  and  full  description. 

VBBN  SPEIGLE  &  CO.,  Delplios,  Olilo. 

c 


EM  CUT  nnoTC  Cheaper  than  wood,  make  your 
ClriCN  I  rUO  I  O  own  on  a  Hercules  Post  Ma¬ 
chine.  Also  Building  Block  Machines.  Catalogue  free. 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  .V36.  Centerville,  low: 


THE  TOWNSEND 

WIRE  STRETCHER 

is  the  most  easily  attached  or  detached 
of  any  Implement  made.  Stretches  to  last 
post  as  well  as  to  any.  Steel  grips  that 
never  slip.  Can  be  got  at  any  Hardware 
store.  Writo  for  circulars.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed, 

F.  B.  TOWNSEND.  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 


THERE  IS  NOTHING 

gS2S5S3S8SI  BEST* 


would  please  us  more  than  an  opportunity  to  prove 
to  you  by  test  that  Frost  Fence  is  not  only  as  good 
as.  but  better  than  the  best  of  other  makes. 

Write  us  for  Catalog 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


£  Wire  F ence  90r 

"  *  Qtorb  fpnr#*  npr  rnrl  nnlv  *  ^ 


48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  * 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wire. 
Catalog  of  fences,  tools  and  suppl  ies  FREE . 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 
MASON  FENCE  CO.  Box  67,  Leesburg.  O 


JONES 


’’FENCES 
S  GATES 

are  economical  because— they  weer 
three  times  longer.  Need  no  repairs. 
Keep  your  stock  in— others' ont. 

GOOD  GALVANIZED  WIRE 

uninjured  by  maehtnery  because  it 
ie  not  “weren  wire.''  Every  lateral 
a  coiled  spring  — ovory  stay  a  braeo. 
Catalog  No.  2— free— eontains  prac¬ 
tical  fence  end  gate  pointers 

INTERNATIONAL  FENCE  A  F  CO. 
*>22  Buttle!  Are.  Columbus,  Ohio, 
in  agent  wanted  in  avery  locality 


BE  A  RAILROAD  MAN 

and  earn  from  C60  to  9136  per  month 
We  teach  you  by  mall  for  position  of 
BRAKEMAN  OR  FIREMAM 

Our  Instruction  ie  practical,  endorsed  by 
railroad  managers,  and  qualifies  you  for 
immediate  employment.  Instructors 
are  all  prominent  railroad  officials. 
W rite  tor  catalog.  Begin  study  at  once. 

Wsntha  fi>.  Carr.  Schuoi,  Dept.117  Freeport,  III, 


YOUR  IDEAS 


$100,000  offered  for  one  in¬ 
vention;  $8,500  for  another. 
Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and 
"What  to  Invent”  sent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  your 
patent  for  sale  at  our  expense. 
Chandlee  &  Chandlee,  Patent  Attorneys, 
979  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ATENT SECURED 


POR  FEE  RETURNED.  Illustrated  Guide 
Book  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  free  to 
.  any  address.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World’s  Progress.  Sample  Copy  Free. 

Evan8,W!Ikeas&  Co.,791  PSt,  Washington,  D.C. 


PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Butter  has  dropped  one  cent  since  last  re¬ 
port,  owing  to  heavy  receipts. 

Selling  Old  Fowls. — “Where  can  old 
fowls  he  sold  in  considerable  quantities  dur¬ 
ing  August  and  September?  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  what  one  could  do  with  several  hundred 
at  that  season."  w.  g. 

Connecticut. 

As  the  inquirer  Is  qutte  near  New  York, 
the  most  convenient  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
old  fowls  In  late  Summer  will  be  to  ship 
them  alive.  The  names  of  dealers  who  will 
handle  poultry  in  this  way  will  be  given  to 
those  interested.  The  Jewish  population  use 
live  poultry  all  the  year,  so  that  there  is  a 
continued  trade  in  it.  though  greatest  at 
the  Spring  and  Fall  Jewish  holidays.  Before 
making  shipment  one  should  consult  the 
dealers  and  act  on  their  advice.  Of  course 
the  fowls  could  be  dressed  if  desired  and 
sold  through  the  regular  poultry  trade,  but 
for  warm  weather  shipment  the  packages 
must  be  Iced,  which  adds  considerably  to  the 
labor. 

An  Eye  Cure.' — A  reader  asks  regarding 
the  merits  of  an  eye  rejuvenator  made  by  a 
concern  in  this  city.  The  writer  called  at 
the  place  and  “tried  on"  the  machine.  It  is 
a  very  simple  affair,  and  one  can  hardly  see 
how  it  could  materially  injure  a  sound  eye 
or  help  a  sick  one.  There  may  be  forms  of 
disorder  where  the  peculiar  manipulations  of 
this  machine  would  be  beneficial,  but  it  is 
risky  to  experiment  with  the  eye.  For  the 
price  charged  for  this  contrivance  one  can 
consult  an  oculist  who  knows  his  business, 
with  much  more  certanity  of  getting  value 
received. 

Dressed  Meats. — The  weather  has  been 
very  unfavorable  for  all  kinds  of  dressed 
meats  and  poultry.  Choice  lambs  that  would 
have  sold  for  30  cents  per  pound  wholesale 
arrived  here  so  badiy  soured  that  they  were 
not  fit  to  use.  Some  ot  these  might  have 
been  saved  if  the?  had  been  opened  clear 
down  to  the  neck,  but  a  lamb  never  lcJss 
so  well  dressed  In  that  way,  and,  of  course, 
l be  shippers  did  not  look  for  such  a  long 
spell  o f  Summer  in  January  The  conditions 
with  dressed  calves  have  beea  even  worse. 

Berry  Packages. —  \  Michigan  reader  asks 
what  sort  of  berry  i  acUage  shippers  supply 
iug  the  New*  York  market  use,  and  as  to  the 
advisability  of  making  Derry  crat  s  of  planed 
lumber,  strongly  built  and  nainted.  Probably 
there  is  no  market  in  the  country  where 
a  greater  variety  >f  fruit  packages  may  be 
seen  than  here.  For  berries  more  32-quart 
crates  are  seen  than  any  other  kind.  They 
are  the  standard  kind  kept  by  all  dealers  in 
packages,  and  wear  very  well.  People  who 
use  such  creates  seldom  get  back  the  same 
ones  that  they  send.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  tomato  boxes  in  which  much  of  the 
North  Jersey  crop  Is  marketed.  The  grower 
gets  back  the  same  number  that  he  delivers, 
and  is  satisfied  with  that.  Many  berry 
growers  in  the  Hudson  River  section  have 
returnable  packages,  well  made  and  painted 
with  their  names  stenciled  on  in  large  letters, 
but  some  of  these  get  strayed  away  and  the 
tendency  is  more  and  more  toward  a  cheaper, 
or  even  gift  package,  except  in  cases  where 
the  fruit  is  retailed  by  the  man  to  whom 
shipped,  and  who  can  ship  back  as  soon 
as  empty  without  having  to  look  It  up.  This 
returnable  package  business  is  something 
that  must  be  decided  according  to  the  market 
where  shipped  and  the  facilities  for  having 
empties  transported  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Eggs  have  apparently  struck  bottom  for 
the  present  The  receipts  are  large  but  the 
marker  seems  able  to  dispose  of  them  without 
being  over-burdened.  Holders  of  refrigerator 
eggs  are  feeling  very  panicky  and  are  dispos¬ 
ing  of  their  stock  at  every  offer  that  will 
come  near  letting  them  out  whole.  AJore 
conservative  buying  may  he  expected  next 
Spring.  Far  too  many  medium  or  under 
grade  eggs  were  put  away  last  year.  Every¬ 
one  knows  such  eggs  will  not  rejuvenate 
themselves  in  cold  storage  yet  the  risk  is 
taken  in  the  hope*  that  there  will  be  some 
time  during  the  Winter  when  these  under 
grades  can  be  disposed  of  to  adva.Aa.~e.  This 
time  has  not  arrived  this  season  and  there  is 
no  sign  of  it.  H. 

A  New  Hat. — The  average  “vote  of  confi¬ 
dence”  is  very  nice,  but  doesn’t  pay  bills. 
They  do  things  better  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Ten  fruit  merchants  of  Portland,  Oregon,  re¬ 
cently  signed  the  following :  “Portland,  Ore., 
Jan.  10. — James  H.  Reid,  Fruit  Inspector — 
Dear  sir :  The  undersigned  fruit  jobbers, 
realizing  the  fact  that  your  untiring  efforts 
toward  improving  the  quality  and  pack  of 
fruits  Intended  for  sale  in  this  market,  have 
been  and  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
general  industry  of  the  state,  desire  that  you 
accept  the  inclosed  order  on  Buffum  &  Pen¬ 
dleton  for  the  best  hat  in  (heir  house  as 
a  mark  of  their  appreciation.” 

Care  of  Pullets. — I  have  my  pullets 
raised  with  the  old  mother  hen  to  get  them 
stronger  and  hardier.  There  is  not  much 
loss  in  brooder-raised  hens;  they  will  do 
all  right  for  one  year.  T  want  my  pullets 
to  run  at  large  and  sleep  on  the  tree  until 
about  November,  then  house  them  well  and 
start  them  to  laying,  and  they  will  keep  ri^ht 
at  it  all  Winter.  Those  I  want  for  breeding 
I  do  not  allow  to  lay  before  about  February 
if  I  can  help  it  (I  mostly  can).  I  alwavs 
get  a  stronger  chick.  Feed  and  care  rules 
the  whole  thing.  jos.  anthony. 

Pennsylvania. 


LITTLE 

COMFORT 

Hand-Sewing 

MACHINE 

This  is  an  un¬ 
usually  lou 
price  for  this 
complete  little 
machine, weigh- 
__ _  ing  only 
3  0  o  zs . 
Can  bo 
easily  at- 
t  a  c  h  e  a  to 
arm  of  chair, 
edge  of  table 
or  other  fur¬ 
niture.  They 
are  simple  in 
cons  st ruc¬ 
tion,  but  are 
built  on  same  principle 
t  '  as  the  large  sized  and 

<  -*v  high-priced  ma  chine. 

>1  Have  automatic  tension, 
stitch  and  feed  regu¬ 
lator,  self  setting  needle 
niid  will  do  the  work  of  any  large  machine. 

Our  New  600  Page  Catalog  No.  90 

contains  a  wider  variety  and  a  number  of  new 
lines  not  found  in  the  old  one.  Write  for  it  to¬ 
day,  and  also  for  our  Grocery  Catalog  showing 
bow  you  can  save  your  living  expenses. 

Prices  Lower  Than  Ever. 

White,  Van  Glahn&Co  15  Chatham  Sq. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


OlDiSTiiAfl  om/f 
HOUSi  f/f AM  £  RICA 


GARDEN  TOOLS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

needed  by  the  home  or  market  gardener.  A 
special  tool  for  every  purpose. 

MATTHEWS’  un.SI&al 

Hand  Seeders  and  Cultivators 

for  every  condition  of  truck  growing  from 
drill  ana  hill  seeding  to  last  cultivation. 
Free  Booklet  on  planting  and  cultivating 
the  garden;  gives  rfffif?  ffca  The  Easy  Running 
full  description.  I  Kill  mm 
Write  for  it. 


AUGER 


NO 
MORE 
ROTTEN 
FENCE 
POSTS 


FAINT  THEM  WITH 

“AVENARIUS 
CARBOLINEUM 

[Registered] 

30  years  in  use.  Results  guaranteed. 
Write  for  circulars. 

Carbollneum  Wood 

Preserving  Co., 

128  Reed  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wls. 


IU/AR1CI>  POSTHOLE 
IWKIVO  AND  WELL 

Best  earth  auger  in  the  world.  For  Fence  and 
Telphone  Post  Holes,  Wells,  etc.  Three  times 
the  work  ac- /{SCS5S5V  complished  with  an 
^  Iwan  Auger  than  with 
i,any  other.  Makes 
,  _ _  hole  smoothly  and 

i  qutokly ;  emptlei  easily;  la  very  durable.  Uafd  by  U.  S.  Gov’t.  8,  4, 6, 
1 6, 7,  8.  9  and  10  inch,  |2.50  eaoh;  12  Inch,  $6.00;  14  inoh ,  $7.60.  8ample 
w at  special  price  to  introduce.  A gonta  Wanted.  Inquire  of  dealers  or  write 
'  direct  tor  particulars.  IWAN  BROB..Dept.No4  8treator,  ILL. 


’  YOU  a  R  E  NOT 

too  far  away.  We  ship 

CALDWELL 

Tanks,  Towers  and  Wind  Mil  Is  to  every 
state  in  the  country.  The  reason  Is  they 
are  the  best  made  of  any  on  the  market. 
Ask  us  for  references  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood.  We  have  them.  Send  for  Tank 
and  Tower  Catalogue  and  Special  Water 
Works  Catalogue. 

YV.  E.  Caldwell  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


The 

Year  Roan  J 

SPLIT  HICKORY  BUGGIES  givo  satisfaction  *11 
the  time.  Because  they're  good  all  through. 
Genuine  Split  Hickory,  the  biggest  buggy  bargain 
I  of  the  vear.  80  Days  Free  Trial.  2  year  direct 
|  steel-clad  guarantee.  Write  and  toll  us  what  style 
vehicle  you  will  want.  1906  Catalog— 100 styles— 
k  now  ready.  Free.  Send 

L  for  copy  now.  |Q  r 

i  The  Ohio  Carriage  wO  , 

Mfg.  Co. 

3.C.  Phelps,  Prai. 

Station  290 
Cincinnati  A 
Ohio 


DeLOACH 


Avoid  imitators  and  infringer*  and  buy  the  Genuine.  Saw 
Mills.  4  H.  P.  and  up.  Shingle,  Planing,  Lath  and  Com 
Mills;  four  Stroke  Hay  Presses.  Water  Wheels. 
Catalog  free.  We  pay  the  freight. 

DeLOACH  MILL  M’F’G.  CO.,  Box  302*  Atlanta,  Go. 


,Ro.  60  Iron  Ago  Pm*t  Wheel  Cultivator 


The  Best  Farm  Help. 

All  farm  help  is  scarce ;  Good  farm  help  is  scarcer.  The 
user  of  Iron  Age  Farm  and  Garden  Implements  owns  the 
best  help  in  the  world  and  has  less  help  to  hire. 

IRON  AGE  Implements 


No.  0 
Iron  Age 
Combined 
Double 
end  Single 
Wheel 
Hoe, 

Hill 
and  Drill 
Seeder 


garden.  The  No.  6  Combined  Tool  shown  will  at  a 
single  operation  open  the  ground,  plant  and  cover 

seed  In  hillsor  drills  with  any  desirable  spacing  between  seed.  A  slight 
adjustment  fits  the  same  tool  to  roll,  rake,  hoe,  plow  or  cultivate.  The 

No.  60  Riding  Cultivator  is  another  famous  labor  saver. 

Our  NEW  IRON  AGE  BOOK  illustrates  Seeders,  Wheel 
Hoes,  Cultivators.  Horse  Hoes,  Fertilizer  Distributors 
and  afulllineof  Potato  Machinery  consisting  of  Plant¬ 
ers,  Sprayers,  Cultivators  and  Diggers.  Sent  FR E E. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  COMPANY,  Box, 102  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


ulverizing  Harrow 

'P*  Clod  Crusher  and  leveler. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 


To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest 
^  Riding  Harrow  on  earth.  The 
Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pul¬ 
verizes,  turns  and  levels 

all  soils  for  all  purposes. 
Made  entirely  of  cast 
steel  and  wrought  iron 
— indestructible. 

Catalog  and  booklet. 

"Anldeal  Harrow”  by 

_  _  Henry  Stewart  sent  free. 

I  deliver  f.  o.  b.  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  etc, 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  •  Millington,  New  Jersey. 

BRANCH  HOUSES:  1  lO  W.  Washington  St.,  CHICACO.  240-244  7th  Ave.  S.,  MINNEAPOLIS.  13 1  6  W.  8th  St.. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  216  10th  St.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Cor.  Watsr  and  W.  Cay  St..,  COLUUBU',  OHIO. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPEK. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

8c*  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “  C4  1  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO.( 

15  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St  Boston 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  234  Craig  SC., \t  cel  Ron. real, F.Q, 

40  North  1th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt.  St.,  Sydu«y,N.  S.  W. 

Teuleut»-R»j  11,  Havana,  Cub*. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  Keepsake  Gooseberry. — Fig.  33, 
first  page,  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Keepsake, 
one  of  the  few  varieties  of  the  European 
gooseberry  that  can  be  grown  in  this 
country  with  anything  like  moderate  suc¬ 
cess.  The  engraving  is  reproduced  in  nat¬ 
ural  size,  a  photograph  being  taken  in 
England,  where  gooseberry  culture  has 
long  been  brought  to  high  perfection. 
Keepsake  berries  equally  as  large  have 
been  grown  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  but 
we  never  had  as  fine  a  cluster  as  the  il¬ 
lustrated  one.  When  well  ripened  they 
are  of  good  flavor — almost  sweet — but  are 
thick-skinned,  and  cannot  be  compared  to 
Houghton  or  Downing  for  general  qual¬ 
ity.  It  is  a  good  culinary  variety,  how¬ 
ever.  The  bush  is  a  fair  grower  in  good 
soil,  but  needs  partial  shade  in  our  lati¬ 
tude.  The  variety  has  not  mildewed  in 
five  years’  culture  in  our  locality,  but  in 
common  with  all  European  gooseberries 
is  susceptible  to  the  disease.  When  ripe 
the  berries  are  of  a  pleasing  straw  color 
and  firm  enough  to  ship  well.  It  is  very 
oroductive,  and  on  the  whole  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  best  Europeans  for  culti¬ 
vation  in  this  country.  It  is  difficult  to 
propagate  in  our  climate,  so  that  plants 
arc  annually  imported  by  the  Storrs  & 
Harrison  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio,  and  per¬ 
haps  other  nurserymen,  and  are  offered 
for  about  25  cents  each.  Growers  willing 
to  give  their  plants  good  care  and  to 
risk  possible  invasions  of  mildew  would 
do  well  to  test  this  variety,  which  has 
long  been  a  favorite  on  the  other  side. 

American  Mildew  in  Europe. — Out¬ 
breaks  of  our  common  Gooseberry  mil¬ 
dew  were  reoorted  last  Summer  from 
Ireland,  Denmark  and  Russia,  the  disease 
aDoearine  at  several  localities  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  countrv.  This  is  alarming  news  for 
European  gooseberry  growers,  and  there 
is  much  talk  of  sanitarv  legislation  to 
suppress,  at  all  hazards,  the  pest  wher¬ 
ever  found.  The  gooseberry  is  a  most 
important  fruit  all  over  northern  Europe, 
being  far  more  highly  regarded  than  in 
America.  Growers  realize  that  if  mildew 
ever  becomes  orevalent  there  must  be  a 
prolonged  and  expensive  fight  to  get  it 
under  control.  An  effective  remedy  has 
been  found  in  potassium  sulphide  (liver 
of  sulphur),  one-half  ounce  to  the  gallon 
of  water,  if  well  sprayed  on  before  the 
disease  has  made  much  headway,  and 
repeated  at  intervals  of  two  weeks,  or 
after  each  heavy  shower.  This  solution, 
as  a  gooseberry  fungicide,  was  chiefly  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  and  has  proved  extremely 
useful,  but  all  growers  feel  that  the 
gooseberry  and  every  other  plant  is  bet¬ 
ter  off  without  drenching  with  fungicides 
of  any  kind.  Spraying  is  expensive  and 
troublesome  work,  without  regard  to  the 
comparative  cheapness  of  materials  used. 
If  mildew  can  be  kept  from  spreading  in 
Europe  by  quarantine,  or  energetic  sani¬ 
tation  when  discovered,  a  mighty  evil  will 
be  averted.  It  may  be  that  American- 
grown  hybrids  or  seedlings  of  Ribes  gros- 
sularia  mav  vet  be  needed  in  its  European 
home  to  withstand  mildew.  Our  various 
native  species  have  always  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  presence  of  this  fungus,  and 
are  seldom  troubled  unless  weakened  by 
being  grown  in  hot  and  arid  situations, 
as  curiously  enough  the  disease  is  most 
virulent  in  dry  situations.  As  a  rule,  the 
more  the  European  blood  predominates 
in  American  seedlings  the  more  they  are 
likelv  to  be  affected  by  mildew,  as  its  1 
foliage  is  more  susceptible  to  the  effects 
of  heat,  but  there  are  exceptions,  and 
reliable  hybrids  may  yet  be  bred.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  increased  resistance  to  mildew 
the  European  varieties  are  likely  to  be 
much  improved  in  quality  by  inter-cross¬ 
ing  with  American  kinds,  as  our  native 
gooseberries  are  usually  of  fine  flavor.  The 
real  problem  is  to  transfer  the  large  ber¬ 
ries  of  the  European  varieties  to  resistant 
American  plants,  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
taining  the  high  quality  of  our  natives. 
This  is  doubtless  possible,  but  it  will  not 
be  done  in  a  hurrv. 

Mock  Cypress  Again  Popular. — The 
odd  and  quick-growing  Mock  or  Summer 
cypress.  Kochia  scoparia,  now  said  by 
botanists  to  be  more  properly  K.  trico- 
phylla,  is  again  highly  popular  abroad,  as 
well  as  in  some  localities  in  this  country. 

It  is  a  strange  instance  of  an  old  orna¬ 
mental  plant  after  earlv  triumphs  in  pop¬ 
ularity  becoming  almost  lost  to  cultiva¬ 
tion.  and  then  quickly  brought  to  general 
notice  and  wide  acceptance.  Kochia 
scoparia,  to  use  the  best  known  name,  is 
a  somewhat  rare  native  of  Greece,  first 
brought  into  cultivation  in  1629.  It  be¬ 


longs  to  the  Chenopodiacese  or  Goosefoot 
family,  which  includes  the  cultivated  beet 
and  spinach,  and  is  about  the  only  orna¬ 
mental  member  of  a  genus,  numbering 
nearly  30  species.  It  was  used  in  the 
early  days  to  decorate  formal  gardens, 
for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted,  but 
had  long  fallen  into  disuse  when  brought 
out  in  England,  four  years  ago,  and  given 
a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Royal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  of  London.  It  is  now 
grown  everywhere  in  Europe  in  large 
pots  for  the  decoration  of  terraces,  dot¬ 
ted  through  borders  and  even  massed  in 
beds.  It  has  been  gaining  in  favor  in 
this  country  for  an  even  longer  period, 
having  appeared  in  our  seed  catalogues  in 
1889-90,  though  only  used  as  a  curious 
annual  for  the  mixed  garden,  except  in 
some  portions  of  the  Eastern  States, 
where  it  has  been  strikingly  useful  for 
railroad  bedding  and  park  decoration. 

Looks  Like  a  D\varf  Conifer. — This 
Kochia  is  commonly  known  as  Mock, 
Summer  or  Belvidere  cypress,  as  the  de¬ 
veloped  plant  exactly  resembles  a  round, 
trimly  clipped,  dwarf  evergreen,  except 
the  leaves  are  of  lighter  green.  It  is  an 
annual,  growing  freely  from  seeds  that 
may  be  started  under  glass,  or  in  a  seed 
bed  in  the  open,  and  the  little  plants 
pricked  out  when  large  enough  to  handle. 
They  should  not  be  planted  closer  than 
two  feet  apart,  as  they  soon  grow  into 
fine  symmetrical  specimens  nearly  three 
feet  high.  It  makes  little  difference  how 
crowded  the  clumps  are,  the  rounded  out¬ 
lines  are  maintained,  but  the  decorative 
effect  is  best  when  the  plants  stand  well 
apart.  The  foliage  is  narrow  and  silky, 
clothing  the  branches  to  the  ground,  and 
keeping  up  the  sheared-evergreen  effect 
until  September,  when  the  tiny  flowers 
appear,  crusting  every  twig.  They  are 
inconspicuous,  being  greenish  in  color, 
but  as  the  fruits  ripen  the  whole  plant, 
stem,  leaves  and  branches,  turns  deep- 
crimson  or  coral-red.  making  a  most 
vivid  and  striking  effect.  The  plant  soon 
dies  after  ripening  an  incredible  number 
of  seeds,  which  are  hardy  enough  to  live 
over  in  the  soil  and  come  up  in  weed 
fashion  for  several  years  afterwards.  In 
clearing  up  a  plot  late  in  the  season 
where  Kochias  had  been  grown  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  a  patch  just  a  foot  square 
containing  about  35  volunteer  seedlings, 
was  left  undisturbed.  The  little  fellows 
grew  well,  notwithstanding  their  crowded 
condition,  and  by  Fall  made  a  clump 
scarcely  distinguishable  in  form  and  size 
from  well-grown  single  transplanted 
specimens  planted  a  yard  or  more  away, 
though  the  foliage  was  always  lighter 
green  from  the  effects  of  partial  starva¬ 
tion.  The  rounded  form  was  as  perfect 
in  the  crowded  clump  as  in  the  single 
plants  that  had  ample  space. 

Use  Chemical  Fertilizers.  —  The 
Kochia  is  of  the  easiest  culture  and  does 
well  in  almost  anv  soil  except  one  satu¬ 
rated  with  moisture  or  animal  manures, 
but  the  Autumn  effect  is  best  if  soil  is 
rather  dry  and  open.  Nitrate  of  potash 
suits  it  exceedingly  well  as  a  fertilizer, 
giving  a  darker  green  Summer  effect  and 
apparently  increasing  the  Autumn  bril¬ 
liancy.  Nitrate  of  soda  and  wood  ashes 
also  fill  its  needs  well,  as  do  most  chemi¬ 
cal  garden  fertilizers,  but  a  good  effect 
mav  be  had  in  anv  soil  that  will  grow 
fair  corn.  Florists  occasionally  offer  it 
in  Spring  as  an  attractive  foliage  pot- 
plant,  but  usually  make  the  mistake  of 
keeping  it  in  too  small  pots.  It  is  a  good 
feeder,  and  needs  root  room.  It  will  not 
develop  well  in  pots  or  tubs  less  than 
10  inches  wide  and  deep — a  foot  or  more 
is  better.  When  well  done,  in  large  pots 
or  tubs,  it  is  about  as  attractive  for  ter¬ 
race  use  during  Summer  as  a  good  Retin- 
ospora,  while  the  short-lived  Autumn  ef¬ 
fect  is  gorgeous.  Seeds  can  be  had  from 
most  first-class  dealers  at  five  cents  the 
packet.  w.  v.  F. 


SPRAY  OR  SURRENDER 

that  is  the  ultimatum  that  in¬ 
sects  and  fungi  have  served 
on  every  fruit-grower  of 
America.  If  you  do 
not  heed  the  warning 
you  will  not  get  profits 
from  your  orchards. 
Every  man  who  sprays  intel¬ 
ligently,  at  the  proper  time, 
finds  it  the  most  profitable 
operation  on  the  farm. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue 
of  the  ECLIPSE  Spray  Pumps 
and  outfits. 

Morrill  &  Morley,  Beaton  Harbor,  Mich. 


2^  Auto-Spray 

4  gal.  tank,  brass  pump,  operates  by 
compressed  air.  12  strokes  give  pressure 
to  spray  acre.  Auto-Pop  Attachment 
cleans  nozzle  every  time  used;  saves 
half  the  mixture.  Best  line  high  grade 
sprayers,  hand  and  power,  in  America. 
Catalog  free.  Good  agents  wanted. 

E.  C.  BROWN  CO., 

28  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


It  Is  Worth  While 

Buy  a  machine  that  does  the  work 
right —  that  cleans  its  strainer 
automatically  with  a  brush, 
mixes  liquid  mechanically  so  that 
oliage  is  never  burned,  but  getB 
ts  due  proportion. 

Empire  King,  and 
Orchard  Monarch 

do  these  things.  They  throw  finest 
spray,  are  easiest  to  work  and  they 
never  clog.  You  ought  to  know 
more  about  them.  Write  for  in¬ 
struction  book  on  spraying,  form¬ 
ulas,  etc.  Mailed free. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

No.  2  11th  8t.  ,  Elmira,  ft  ,  Y. 


EHODES  DOUBLE  OUT 

PEUNING  SHEAR 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex¬ 
press  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  tor 
circular  and 
prices. 

413  West  Bridge  St.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


PAT 


RHODES  MFC.  CO 


Ilf  You  Sow  Seed. 

A  free  copy  of  an  address  on 

ALFALFA 

by  N.  C.  Dunlap, 
Manager  of 
Watson’s  Ranch, 
Kearney,  Neb. 
(The  largest  in  the 
world,) 

will  be  mailed  to 
by  the  mak¬ 
ers  of  the  accu¬ 
rate  and  durable 

Cahoon  Broadcast  Seeder 

GOODELL  COMPANY, 

1 4  Main  Street,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


DERRICK  OIL  CO. 

Box 52.  Titusville,  Pa. 

ELITE  OIL. 

A  hi|}h  grade,  perfect 
burning  oil.  Never 
fails  to  please  where 
a  clear,  strong  light  is 
desired.  Made  from 
Pure  Pennsylvania 
Crude.  Writeforpar- 
ticulars  and  prices. 


SALIMENE 

THE  BEST  REMEDY  FOR 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Liquid  or  Powder  Form.  Circulars  and  price  on 
application. 

MONMOUTH  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey. 


SAVE  YOUR  TREES 

from  the  Ravage  of  SAN  JOSE,  COTTONY 
MAPLE  SCALE,  PSYLLA,  Etc. 

ALL  YOU  NEED  IS 

“SCALECIDE,”  Water,  O&tSSS?. 

Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than  LIME, 
SULPHUR  and  SALT. 

For  sample,  testimonials  and  price  de¬ 
livered  at  your  Railroad  station,  address 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  11  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


K.  II.  DEYO  &  CO., Binghamton, New  York. 


More  Power  Spraying  outfits  with 
our  IQ  and  2 hi  II.  P.  AIR-COOLED 
Engines  are  used  than  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  No  water  to  freeze  or  carry. 
It  is  light.  Write  for  Catalog  5  on 
Engines  for  Pqwer  and'Spraying 


GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO 

Warranted  Pure  and '  Unadulterated . 

THE  BEST  SOURCE  OF  PLANT 
FOOD. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  Basic  Slag,  Potash  Salts 

AND  ALL 

Fertilizer  Materials  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Our  80  Page  Book,  Plant  Food  Problems, 
sent  free  of  charge,  if  you  mention  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Our  Agricultural  Expert  will  test  your  soil  and 
advise  as  to  its  proper  fertilization,  free  of  charge. 
We  distribute  fertilizing  materials  from  New 

York,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Charleston,  S-  C. 

COE-MOKT1MEH  COMPANY, 

137  Front  Street,  New  York  Qjty. 


Denting  Power  Sprayer 

Self-contained,  simple,  light,  pract¬ 
ical.  Load  it  on  wagon  box  or  tank 
wagon  and  attach  hose  and  you  arc 
ready  for  work.  The  Ideal  outfit 
for  orehardists  and  park 
managers.  The  only  ready 
eftmlent  gasol  ne  engine  out¬ 
fit  i  .at  sells  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Everything  in  Sprayers 

Bucket,  Barrel,  Knapsack, 

Hand,  Etc.  outfits  adapted 
to  every  purpose.  Don’t  buy 
till  you  Investigate  the 
famous  Doming  line. 

Catalogue  Free . 


THE  DEMING  CO., 

Dept.  200, 
SALEM,  OHIO. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
U.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  14 


Jtuym 

Tete/i/wm 

How  they  Help 
the  Former 


If  the  telephone  really  helps  the  farmer  he 
is  the  man  who  ought  to  know  the  “how” 
and  “why.”  We  have  recently  published  a 
book  full  of  telephone  facts  for  farmers, 
which  every  farmer  in  the  country  ought  to 
read,  whether  he  intends  tobuy  a  telephone 
or  not.  It  will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  those 
interested  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
write  for  it.  This  book  tells  how  and  why 
the  telephone  helps  the  farmer  and  his  fam¬ 
ily,  and  why  the  modern  farm  equipment 
is  not  complete  without  a  telephone.  The 
telephone  is  a  time-saver  —  consequently  a 
profit-maker.  Simply  reading  this  book, 
‘How  the  Telephone  Helps  the  Farmer,” 
will  certainly  convince  any  farmer  that  he 
is  missing  much  he  ought  to  enjov  if  he  is 
trying  to  do  without  a 
telephone  in  his  home. 

It  describes  very  inter¬ 
estingly  the  best  tele¬ 
phone  for  the  country 
home— 

Strom  berg- 
Carlson 
Telephones 

Tells  just  how  each 
part  from  the  case  to 
the  mostimportantpart 
is  made:  illustrates  the 
various  parts  and  shows 
by  a  very  practical  and  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  and  explanation  the  duty  and 
requirements  of  each;  tells  why  we  make 
them  with  such  care,  and  exposes  the  se¬ 
crets  of  the  construction  of  cheap  tele¬ 
phones:  shows  why  they  can  be  sold  cheap, 
and  why  they  should  never  be  used  on  farm 
lines.  It  shows  why  Stromberg-Carlson 
telephones  will  outwear  any  other  farm  tele¬ 
phone  made  and  how  we  produce  an  instru¬ 
ment  that  practically  will  never  get  out  of 
order.  Cheap  telephones  are  invariably  out 
of  service  just  when  you  wrant  them  most: 
they  quickly  lose  their  talking  qualities  and 
are  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  and  ex¬ 
pense,  simply  because  they  are  not  made 
right.  The  principle  of  operation  is  just  the 
same  in  a  cheap  telephone  as  in  a  good  one 
—the  difference  all  lies  in  the  construction, 
the  better  materials  used,  and  the  greater 
care  and  skill  employed  in  the  making.  We 
would  like  to  have  you  read  this  book. 
Simply  drop  us  a  postal  card  asking  for 
I02-G,  “How  the  Telephone  Helps  the  Farm¬ 
er,”  and  we  will  send  it  to  you  by  return 
mail.  Do  it  today  before  it  slips  your  mind. 

STROMBERG-CARLSOM  TEL.  MFG.  CO. 
Rochoator ,  M.  Y.  Chicago,  Hi. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 


The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent  die 
depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases  is 
no  longer  an  experiment,  hut  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl  Sprayer 
Co.,  Box  70J,  Quincy,  Ill.,  and  get  their  catalogue 
describing  twenty-one  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and 
full  treatise  on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops,  which  contain  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation,  and  may  be  had  free. 


BARREL  SPRAYER  "FREE" 

Write  today  to  find  out  how  to  se¬ 
cure  a  Hurst  “FITZ-ALL”  Spray¬ 
er  FREE;  fits  all  sizes  barrels  and 
tanks.  Sprays  all  solutions,  has 
bronze  valves,  brass  cylinder  and 
plunger,  strainer  cleaner  and  three 
agitators.  More  economical, 
and  easierto  operate  than  any 
other  sprayer  on  the  market. 

GUARANTEED  for  5  YEARS. 

^  Special  offer  on  first  one  in 
each  locality,  to  intro¬ 
duce.  Full  information 
furnished. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO. 
1401  North  St.,  Canton,  0. 

[  Sprayers  to  Spray  “everything’.’-($2  to  $100.)  Sent 
on  todays’  trial.  A  t  whole  sate  where  no  agent. 


(-BOOK  ON  SPRAYING 


DEC 

I  Send  for  a  copy  of  our  new  book  on  how 

m  to  spray.  Contains  valuable  formulas, 

and  also  describes  the  PERFECTION  SPRAY* 
ER  simplest,  strongest,  most  powerful  sprayer  ever 
invented.  Don't  buy  &  sprayer  until  you  get  this  book. 
THOMAS  ITiTLEIt,  Box  4o,  IlJghUtown,  ft*  J. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Farm  and  Home. — If  I  wanted  to  borrow 
trouble  this  year  I  could  easily  do  so,  and  get 
all  the  credit  needed.  The  warm  weather 
niav  suit  those  who  care  for  a  Florida 
Winter  but  it  makes  me  solemn  when  I 
think  of  what  may  follow  it.  I  fear  for  the 
Deach  buds  This  warm  sunshine  seems  to 
be  giving  them  a  start — like  a  man  waked 
from  sleep  before  his  time.  Should  the  bliz¬ 
zards  come  at  us  later,  as  they  often  do, 
these  buds  will  be  poorly  prepared  to  meet 
the  storm,  and  our  crop  will  be  postponed. 
That  is  the  danger  now,  and  for  the  sake 
of  our  peach  crop  I  would  be  quite  willing 
to  wade  through  the  snow’  and  rub  my 
ears  as  we  were  doing  last  year.  No  use 
borrowing  trouble,  however,  since  we  have  a 
good  bunch  of  it  to  pay  for  now.  .  .  The 

weather  is  so  warm  that  we  could  plow 
sod  y°t  I  shall  not  try  it,  for  in  spite  of  the 
lack 'of  frost  the  soil  seems  to  be  clogged 
with  water.  It  is  a  good  time  to  locate  and 
dig  out  a  few'  drains.  We  have  several  under¬ 
ground  springs  which  keep  large  parts  of  the 
fields  wet.  We  plan  to  tap  them  and  lead 
ihe  water  away  into  the  brook,  thus  saving 
waste  land.  On  nearly  every  farm  there  is 
more  or  less  of  this  waste  land — spoiled  by 
an  excess  of  water.  A  small  amount  of 
draining  at  just  the  right  time  will  turn 
some  of  these  spots  into  the  best  places  on 
the  farm.  .  .  .  The  weather  is  so  warm 

that  the  hot  water  heater  has  not  had  a 
chance  to  show  what  it  can  do,  but  thus 
far  it  is  very  satisfactory.  It  is  easy  to  see 
the  advantage  hot  water  has  over  steam 
or  hot  air.  In  this  weather  only  a  gentle 
heat  is  required,  and  a  slow  fire  will  give  us 
just  enough  to  make  the  house  comfortable. 
The  water  need  not  even  boil  in  the  boiler. 
With  steam  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
a  much  hotter  fire  in  order  to  get  pressure 
enough  to  send  the  steam  all  over  the  house. 
When  cold  weather  strikes  us  we  must  evi- 
dentlv  keep  a  roaring  fire  under  the  boiler. 
The  first  cost  of  hot  water  is  greater  than 
steam,  but  the  expense  for  fuel  and  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  time  is  all  in  favor  of  hot  water. 
The  greatest  blessing  of  either  system  is  the 
fact  that  the  entire  house  is  made  comfort¬ 
able.  With  sfoves  or  even  with  hot  air. 
when  very  cold  weather  comes  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  keep  every  room  warm,  and 
some  rooms  are  as  cold  as  barns.  I  wanted 
steam  because  it  was  cheaper.  Mother  argued 
for  hot  water,  and  I  am  now7  inclined  to 
think  she  was  wise.  The  one  thing  we  lack 
In  the  new  house  is  an  open  fireplace.  We 
get  that  in  the  old  house.  Aside  from  its 
comfort  an  open  fireplace  takes  good  care  of 
the  house  ventilation.  You  will  notice  that 
the  air  never  gets  stuffy  and  dead  in  a  room 
where  an  open  fire  is  burning,  no  matter  how 
many  people  are  crowded  in.  That  great 
draught  up  the  chimney  sucks  up  the  im¬ 
pure  air  from  the  lower  part  of  the  room. 
No  matter  how  it  is  heated  I  would  like 
an  open  fire  in  any  bouse. 

I  low  People  Live. — A  friend  in  Texas 
wants  me  to  tell  what  the  Hope  Farm 
folks  read  and  what  they  eat.  Of  course 
tuese  are  personal  questions,  but  I  am  willing 
to  answer  them.  I  presume  our  friend  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  if  you 
know  wrhat  people  eat  and  read  you  can  tell 
what  they  are  and  what  they  will  be.  As 
for  eating,  a  fair  day's  bill  of  fare  would  be 
as  follows:  Ilreakfast,  oatmeal  or  some 
oilier  cereal,  bread  and  butter,  fried  bacon, 
hash  or  fried  potatoes.  When  eggs  are  rea¬ 
sonable  in  price  we  have  them,  and  of  course 
there  must  be  baked  apples.  For  my  part 
I  eat  very  little  breakfast,  having  become  a 
convert  to  the  “no-breakfast’’  theory. 

For  dinner  we  have  some  kind  of  meat, 
potatoes  and  some  other  vegetable;  oft 
times  it  is  a  stew  or  pot  roast.  Generally 
there  is  a  piece  of  pie  or  pudding  of  some 
kind— -and  of  course  baked  apples. 

Supper  Is  usually  light  except  twice  a 
week,  when  we  have  baked  beans.  We  may 
have  a  dish  of  escalloped  potatoes,  macaroni 
and  cheese  or  tomatoes  baked  with  bread 
crumbs.  This,  with  bread  and  butter — and 
of  necessity  baked  apples- — must  keep  us  go¬ 
ing  until  morning.  If  food  is  responsible  for 
body  and  character  the  Hope  farmers  must 
be  quite  plain  people  with  few  frills.  Surely 
we  do  not  trouble  the  doctor  much. 

As  for  reading,  I  took  pains  the  other 
night  to  investigate— after  the  night’s  work 
was  done.  The  Hope  Farm  man  was  reading 
“The  Menace  of  Privilege” — not  because  he 
has  too  many  privileges,  but  because  he 
thinks  some  others  have.  Mother  had  been 
reading  aloud,  and  was  now  studying  the 
Sunday  school  lesson.  Aunt  Emma  was  at 
work — no  doubt  thinking  of  books  she  has 
read.  .Tack  read  the  daily  paper.  Lyon  had 
a  look  on  American  history,  and  the  boy  was 
so  deep  in  “The  Deerslayer”  that  he  forgot 
to  go  to  bed.  The  older  girl  was  reading 
Hawthorne’s  “Wonder  Book,”  while  the  other 
was  absorbed  in  Miss  Alcott's  “.Tack  and 
.Till."  In  his  room  outside  Philip  read  “The 
I’rosnector,”  and  Essie  was  reading  some 
novel  in  which  the  hero  did  all  sorts  of 
wonderful  things.  If  any  of  the  wise  men 
can  tell  from  this  what  w7e  are  going  to  be 
I  am  readv  to  listen  to  him.  I  certainly 
wish  1  couid  get  as  much  fun  out  of  “The 
Deerslayer”  as  the  boy  does.  It  was  black 
as  your  hat  outside,  and  damp  and  cold 
lay  like  a  shroud  over  the  hills,  but  we 
didn’t  know  it  or  care  for  it,  sailing  away 
in  our  books  with  pleasant  companions. 

A  Great  Scheme. — The  prospective  honor 
suggested  in  the  following  note  by  a  lady 
from  Ohio  has  been  thrust  upon  the  Hope 
Farm  man  : 

“What  is  the  matter  with  The  R.  N.-Y. 
organizing  a  new  express  company  with  the 
Hope  Farm  man  at  its  head?  He  might  do  as 
much  good  as  in  the  State  Legislature  halls. 
The  farmers  throughout  the  country  who 
have  money  to  invest  would  no  doubt  be  glad 
to  take  stock.  Seedsmen  and  other  mail 
order  houses  would  no  doubt  be  interested. 
The  other  reliable  papers  would  probably 
help  the  scheme  along.  This  new  express 
company,  when  once  in  full  blast,  would  do 
away  with  the  crying  need  of  a  parcels  post.” 

n.  m.  a. 

I  would  resign  such  an  honor  at  once.  I 
couldn’t  get  a  certificate  from  my  own  family. 
Think  of  a  man  who  carries  letters  in  ‘his 
pocket  for  some  days,  and  forgets  packages, 
acting  as  president  of  an  express  company  ! 
Seriously — such  a  thing  is  impossible,  because 
the  express  business  is  based  upon  railroad 
service,  and  a  new  company  would  have  no 
chance  with  the  present  great  concerns.  The 
smaller  companies  which  depended  on  railroads 
for  transportation  have  been  killed  off  in  just 
that  way.  A  few7  local  express  companies 
still  do  business  where  they  can  haul  packages 
by  w7agon  or  auto  over  public  roads,  but  when 
they  strike  a  railroad  trip  they  go  out  very 
shortly.  The  express  companies  have  a  mop- 
opoly  which  cannot  be  broken  by  private 
enterprise.  A  fair  parcels  post  conducted  by 
the  Government  is  the  only  w7ay  out.  That 
will  give  us  a  chance  to  send  and  receive 


merchandise  at  a  fair’  cost.  The  express 
companies  could  still  compete  with  it  at  a 
reasonable  profit. 

Farm  Power. — We  used  the  gasoline  engine 
for  shredding  cornstalks.  This  is  a  hard 
job,  and  I  expected  the  little  engine  to  balk 
at  it,  but  after  a  few  preliminary  coughs, 
and  when  the  belt  was  pulled  up  tight,  it 
made  the  shredder  hum.  Of  course  the  en¬ 
gine  was  not  expected  to  tighten  its  own  belt 
when  the  majority  of  humans  will  not  "gird 
up  their  loins"  until  necessity  compels  them 
to  move.  It  seems  that  gas  engines  some¬ 
times  cause  explosions  of  words  as  well  as 
gas.  Here  is  a  Long  Island  man  : 

"Let's  have  some  fun — you  will  anyway 
when  that  gasoline  engine  arrives.  I  have 
one,  and  know  of  a  half  dozen  different 
others;  they  are  O.  K.  when  they  go,  but 
it  does  not  take  much  to  make  them  change 
their  mind.  I  would  like  to  be  a  fly  on  the 
wall  some  time  when  yours  takes  a  notion 
to  do  different.  Let  us  hear  all  about  it  in 
the  Hope  Farm  notes.” 

We  have  had  no  occasion  for  strong  words 
yet.  Seymour  bought  an  engine  some  years 
ago  and  in  spite  of  all  the  tinkering  and  re¬ 
fitting  he  could  do  the  engine  would  not  run 
— or  even  w7alk.  Then  he  bought  another  en¬ 
gine,  and  this  one  has  attended  strictly  to 
business.  I’robably  the  work  of  tinkering 
with  the  old  engine  made  an  education  which 
is  useful  in  handling  the  new  one.  It  is 
evident  that  five  men  may  buy  engines  of  the 
same  manufacture — as  much  alike  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  them.  Three  may  report 
success,  while  two  will  find  fault.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  reason  why  most 
gas  engines  balk  is  the  failure  to  blow  in 
enough  air  with  the  gasoline.  There  must  be 
a  certain  amount  of  air  in  order  to  make  the 
explosion  even  and  strong.  We  will  wait 
and  see  whether  the  engine  balks !  I  might 
have  used  the  knife  cutting  attachment  in¬ 
stead  of  the  shredder.  This  requires  less 
power,  but  I  like  the  shredded  fodder  better. 
The  stock  will  eat  more  of  it.  and  what  is 
left  makes  finer  bedding  and  absorbent.  I 
am  aware  that  there  is  a  chance  for  argu¬ 
ment  regarding  this,  but  I  prefer  the  shredder. 

Dairy  Goats. — A  Massachusetts  woman 
wants  information  which  is  beyond  me : 

“I  want  some  information  about  goats.  I 
used  to  know  of  people  who  kept  one  or  two 
for  milk  but  I  never  see  anything  about  them 
in  the  farm  papers.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  you  think  a  goat  would  be  a  satisfactory 
source  of  the  milk  supply  for  a  family  of 
two  xteople,  and  if  butter  could  be  made  of 
It  for  our  own  use?  If  so.  I  would  like  some 
suggestions  on  the  care  and  feeding  of  one. 
also  what  breed  would  be  best  for  that 
purpose.”  mrs.  g.  l.  w. 

I  never  kept  a  goat,  and  our  women  folks 
say  they  will  not  have  one  on  the  farm. 
Otherwise  I  would  be  willing  to  try  a  few 
of  the  milch  goats  which  are  being  brought 
from  Europe.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ure  at  Washington  will  send  a  pamphlet  on 
goats  to  those  who  ask  for  it.  I  learn  that 
a  good  goat  will  give  from  two  to  four 
quarts  of  milk  per  day.  They  must  be 
milked  three  times  daily.  The  milk  is  of 
good  quality,  but  makes  very  little  “cream.” 
Sometimes  even  after  standing  24  hours 
there  will  be  only  a  thin  scum  on  the  top. 
The  “cream”  does  not  rise  because  the  fat 
glolules  in  the  milk  are  very  small.  As  we 
know,  the  cream  rises  on  cow's  milk  be¬ 
cause  these  globules  are  larger  and  lighter 
and  thus  float  to  the  surface.  Goat's  milk 
makes  excellent  cheese,  and  is  said  to  be 
very  useful  for  feeding  infants  and  sick 
people.  Where  the  goat  is  well  kept  it  is 
said  that  the  milk  is  not  offensive.  I  think 
there  is  a  future  for  the  milch  goat  in  this 
country.  It  might  pay  some  one  to  start  a 
good  flock.  I  am  sure  the  milk  would  sell 
at  a  good  price  when  handled  like  “certified" 
milk.  At  the  same  time  I  have  no  idea  of 
starting  a  goat  ranche  at  Hope  Farm. 
Apples,  peaches,  strawberries  and  hens  will 
keep  us  busy  for  some  time.  h.  w.  c. 


The  more  we  know  of  our  ills,  the 
easier  and  sooner  relief  will  come. 
Pains  and  aches  of  the  flesh, 
joints  and  muscles  are 

Rheumatic 


The  mission  of  the  Old-Monk- 
Cure 

St  Jacobs  Oil 


is  to  cure,  and  the  world  knows 
it  does  it  safely  and  sujsely. 

Price,  25c.  and  50c. 


Stump  and  Tree  Pullers 


Self-anchoring  and  Stump- 
anchored.  Something  new. 
Pull  an  ordinary  stump  in  1>$ 
minutes.  1  to  5 
acres  at  a  set¬ 
ting.  Different 
sizes  to  suit 
all  kinds  of 
clearings. 

For  Illustrated 
catalog  address 


Powerful, 

llandy. 

Low 

Priced. 
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PIANOS 

AND 

ORGANS 


Balance  at  your  own 
convenience • 


TWO  YEARS'  CREDIT  IF  NEEDED 

Simple  as  A  B  C  to  furnish  your  home  with  a  beautiful  High- 
Grade  Cornish  Plano  or  Organ,  on  a  plan  of  payment  arranged 
to  meet  your  convenience.  Special  terms.  We  can  satisfy  any 

honest  person  and  save 
one-half  what  agents 
PIDCT  and  dealers  charge.  Ev- 

if  JB  MHOl  erybody  has  the  benefit 

PI  A  t/AJ  r  IIT  of  our  Factory  prices  and 

m  Hfm  BL>  PIiTMlNT  can  buy  on  any  terms  in 
rMliratni  reason.  We  will  shipany 

Piano  or  Organ  on  30 
days’ trial.  Freight  paid 
— no  money  In  ad¬ 
vance.  Goods  shipped 
at  our  risk  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Payment  cemmonces 
after  one  month's  use  in  your  own  home.  We  do  not  make  or  sell 
cheap,  trashy  goods,  butonlytheoldreliableCornishPianosand 
Organs.  High  Grade,  First  Class.  Warranted  for  twenty-five  years. 

Distance  is  no  objec¬ 
tion.  We  ship  promptly 
everywhere.  We  have 
250,000  satisfied  patrons. 

If  you  want  to  buy  a  first-class 
Piano  or  Organ  at  factory  cost  wo 
invite  you  to  write  to  us  to-day 
for  our  remarkable  collection  of 

AIDS  TO  PURCHASERS. 


FREE 


1.  The  Beautiful  Cor¬ 
nish  Album,  a  marvel  of 
printing,  color  and  design. 

2.  A  set  of  colored  and 
embossed  Miniature  Pianos 
and  Organs. 

3.  Our  unique  registered 
reference  book — 5,000  recent 
purchasers'  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses —  some  that  you 
know. 

4.  Our  plan  to  give  every 
purchaser  06  FREE  muslo 
lessons— the  most  success- 
ful  tuition  in  the  world% 

ill  these  FREE  if  you  write  AT  ONCE  and  mention  this  magazine. 

REMEMBER!!! 

We  make  here  in  ourown 
large  and  complete  Fac¬ 
tories  in  beautiful  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey,  the 
World-renowned  Cor¬ 
nish  American  Pianos 
and  Organs.  Wo  employ 
hundreds  of  skilled  me¬ 
chanics,  and  we  build  and  sell  at  First  Cost  direct  to  the  general 
public  the  finest  Pianos  and  Organs  in  America.  You  can't  yet 
a  Co?mish  if  you  don’t 
come  to  us  direct,  and  if 
you  do  wo  insure  your  satis¬ 
faction  by  our  iron-clad 
bond  backed  up  by  a  71/i /- 
lion  Dollars  of  Plant 
and  Property. 


Make  Plowing  Easy 

By 

Using 

Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks. 

This  truck  will  fit  any  beam, 
right  or  left,  one  or  two  horse, 
wood  or  steel  plow.  A  boy  can 
handle  it  with  ease,  most  of  the 
time  without  his  hand  on  the  _ 
plow.  Regulates  perfectly 
depth  and  width  of  furrow.  Will  balance  plow  in 
hard,  dry,  stony  soil,  and  save  a  third  of  draft  on 
horses.  The  plowman  does  not  need  to  hold  plow 
handles.  Works  perfectly  in  tall  grass  or  weeds, 
turning  them  completely  under.  Thousands  in  use. 

If  it  does  not  do  all  of  these  things,  you  can 
send  it  back  and  we  will  not  only  return  your 
money  but  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Write  for  our  booklet  "Progress  in  Plowing."  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.  Retail  price  $ 5.  Get  special  agents  proposition. 

Wonder  Plow  Co.,32 7  Factory  St.,  St.  Clair,  Mich 


GARDENING  MADE  EASY. 

Nowadays  any  one  who  has  a  patch  of  ground 
for  growing  vegetables,  can  enjoy  all  the  de¬ 
lights  and  profits  of  gardening  without  the  hard 
work  that  made  this  pursuit  drudgery  before  the 
Invention  of  PLANET  JR.  garden  tools.  These 
famous  implements,  now  known  and  used  the 
world  over,  worked  a  revolution  in  the  methods 
of  the  farm  and  truck  gardener.  Their  use  has 
resjIF’da  In  an  immense  saving  of  time,  labor 
aOT.  money,  becuuse  with  PLANET  JR.  tools 
'.me  man  can  easily  do  the  work  of  three  to  six 
men  In  the  old  way,  and  do  it  better,  too.  The 
PLANET  JR.  line  is  made  by  S.  L.  Allen  & 
Co.,  In  good  old  Philadelphia,  famed  for  its 
many  substantial  and  reliable  manufacturers. 
The  PLANET  JR.  covers  a  great  variety  of 
cultivating  and  seeding  tools, —  Plain  and  Com¬ 
bined  Seeders,  Wheel  Iloes,  Hand  Cultivators, 
Horse  Harrows,  Riding  Cultivators  (one  and 
two  row),  Sugar  Beet  Cultivators,  etc. 


$10 


FIRST 
PAYMENT 

Balance  $5  a  month  or 
at  your  convenience . 


$5 


PER 
MONTH 


On  Our  Easy  Pay¬ 
ment  Plan. 


Don't  think  of  buying 
elsewhere— Get  the  Cor¬ 
nish  Plan  First. 


(ORNISH  (0. 


Washington,  New  Jersey 

Established  60  Ysars 


One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  PLANET  JR. 
family  is  the  No.  25  Combined  Hill  and  Drill 
Seeder  and  Double  Wheel  Hoe  Cultivator  and 
Plow.  This  Is  a  time  and  labor  saving  tool 
without  an  equal.  Here  is  what  it  will  do:  It 
drops  in  hills  or  sows  In  drills  all  garden  seeds 
with  the  greatest  regularity.  In  a  narrow  line, 
to  the  exact  depth  required.  Plants  In  contin¬ 
uous  rows  or  hills;  marks  the  next  row;  loosens 
soil;  kills  weeds;  cultivates  all  depths;  furrows; 
ridges,  etc.  Works  between  or  outside  rows  to 
or  from  plants.  Extremely  light  running; 
changes  made  almost  Instantly.  This  tool  will 
enable  you  to  save  seed,  time  and  labor,  and 
will  make  you  larger  and  more  uniform  crops. 

If  you  are  interested  In  gardening,  be  sure 
to  write  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Boxii"7V  .  Phila¬ 
delphia,  for  their  splendid  new  1906  catalogue, 
which  Is  full  of  beautiful  half-tone  cuts  of  char¬ 
acteristic  scenes  In  farm  and  garden  life.  This 
valuable  and  Interesting  book  will  be  sent  you 
free  for  the  asking. 

going  to  buy  a  HARROW 

Wan  t  bent  for  least  fash, 
li/rmako  that  kind, 
iff  L  PAY  FUKIGHT.Cat. 
free.  Writ©  for  price. 
G,H.  POUNDER,  No. 
|7  Ft.  AtkIn«on,Wis. 


^A€5\  Wiard  Washer’s  Winning  Ways 

FT  \AMD  /.WHITE I  a  O  J 


LMcVM ^Wi***l 


Free 

For 


A  single  glance  at  the  inside  construction  ought  to  convince  anyone  of 
the  superiority  of  the  WtARD  STANDARD  WASHER.  Those  rib 
compartments  rub  thoroughly,  but  lightly,  so  no  fabric  is  injured,  be¬ 
cause  the  top  set  rotates  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  lower  set  of  rib 
compartments.  Their  unique  position  insures  a  complete  cleansing  of.-  _  , 

clothes  in  a  shorter  space  of  time  than  by  any  other  known  SQ  HlffS 

operation.  Just  see  how  every  part  is  removable  so  the  ** 

machine  does  not  have  to  be  moved  bodily — every  feature  saves  your  strength.  We 
want  to  prove  to  you,  personally,  that  the  WIARD  STANDARD  WASHER 
really  is  the  Most  Rapid  and  Easies7  Washer  to  Operate,  and  without  one 
penny  of  risk  on  your  part.  We  prepay  Freight  to  your  station  on  a  Thirty 
Days  Free  Trial.  You  can  return  the  Wiard  Washer  at  our  expense  if 
your  satisfaction  with  it  is  not  complete.  “  It  supplants  them  all.”  Don’t 
delay ;  write  today. 

Wiard  Nlfg.  Co.,  264West  Ave.,  East  Avon,  N.Y. 


HOW  MANY .  DOLLARS 

a  year  would  you  save,  if  the  labor  and  time  you 
now  waste  was  utilized? 

What  would  it  be  worth  to  you  to  know  at  all 
times  the  exact  price  of  stock  and  produce? 

What  wouldn’t  you  pay  to  be  able  to  reach  the 
doctor  in  time  of  sickness,  or  your  neighbors  for 
help  in  case  of  fire  before  it  was  too  late? 

The  Williams  Farm  Telephone 

enables  you  to  do  this,  and  more  too.  It  will 
pay  for  itself  in  the  labor  it  saves.  It  is  not 
luxury,  it  is  part  of  the  equipment  of  every ; 
progressive  farmer  today.  Write  us  and  learn 
how  easy  it  is  to  buy  and  maintain.  Our  Novelette 
"Over  the  Wire”  for  the  asking. 

The  Williams  Telephone  6  Supply  Co.,  78  Centril  Ave., Cleveland, 0.^ 


(Milne  Mfg.  Co,  860  Ninth  St.,  Monmouth,  III. 


SYRUP  MAKERS! 

Use  GRIMM  SAP  SPOUTS.  It  means  you  will  have  to 
buy  four  instead  of  three  gallon  syrup  cans.  I  make  Bright 
Charcoal  Tin  cans  that  do  not  leak  at  the  same  price  as 
cheap,  leaky  Coke  Tin  cans;  also  Evaporators  and  first-class 
utens  Is  for  making  maple  syrup.  Sample  Spout  and  print 
“C’  free,  Prepare  for  a  good  sugar  season.  ORDER  NOW. 

G.  H.  GRIMM,  Rutland,  Vt.,  &  Montreal,  P.Q. 
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ROPY  MILK. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
treatment  in  following  ease:  Three  milkings 
ago  one  of  my  cows  gave  a  llttlv  ropy  milk 
■out  of  a  front  teat  when  I  started  to  milk 
it.  Investigating,  I  found  a  lump  (lie  size  of 
'a  grain  of  corn,  about  half  way  down  the 
teat:  can  not  work  it  around,  it  does  not 
seem  to  interfere  with  the  flow  nor  quantity 
of  the  milk  ;  but  is  sore  and  feverish.  Cow 
has  been  milking  five  or  six  months;  milk 
has  been  ropy  but  once.  H.  u.  a. 

Millville,  N.  J. 

By  tlie  time  this  reaches  the  questioner, 
his  cow  will  be  either  better  or  worse, 
probably  the  latter.  I  always  like  to  get  at 
the  cause  if  possible.  In  this  case  it 
probably  came  from  a  bruise.  Often  cows 
with  pendant  udders,  and  long  teats,  will 
injure  themselves  by  lying  with  the  hock 
against  the  teat.  In  such  cases  there  is  no 
prevention  that  I  know  of,  except  to  sell 
the  cow.  Sometimes  too  heavy  feeding 
will  cause  a  fevered  condition  of  the 
blood,  and  the  trouble  mentioned  will 
follow.  If  there  is  much  fever,  bathe 
the  quarter  with  water  as  hot  as  will  bear 
the  hand.  Be  sure  to  get  all  the  milk 
out  of  the  teat  By  now,  a  milk  tube 
,may  be  necessary.  In  buying  one  don’t 
get  a  long  tube,  unless  the  teat  is  long, 
and  the  lump  very  far  up.  Much  injury 
has  been  done  by  running  a  milk  tube  into 
the  glands  of  the  cow’s  udder.  Then  the 
last  state  is  worse  than  the  first.  Before 
inserting  the  tube  wash  the  hands  in  a 
10-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  water,  and 
the  tube  as  well.  Then  inject  into  the 
teat  a  solution,  made  from  10  parts  of 
pure  raw  linseed  oil,  and  one  of  crude 
carbolic  acid.  Leave  a  moment,  and  then 
milk  out.  If  the  milk  can  be  kept  out 
of  the  quarter,  by  keeping  the  passage 
open,  this  will  usually  effect  a  cure. 
Should  the  lump  close  up  the  teat  it  may 
be  necessary  to  use  a  bistoury  to  open  it. 
If  possible,  better  have  a  veterinary  do 
this.  The  oil  carbolic  mixture  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one  to  keep  in  the  stable  for 
“wounds,  bruises  and  putrefying  sores.” 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


CONNECTICUT  FARM  NOTES. 

We  have  two  cows,  one  11  anti  one  four 
years  old,  from  which  we  make  and  sell 
butter.  Our  milk  is  set  in  pans ;  cream  kept 
in  the  well  in  Summer ;  butter  Is  put  in 
pound  prints  and  wrapped  in  paper.  We 
lhave  made  in  about  9 ^  months  852 
pounds  of  butter.  I  got  one  year  $135  be¬ 
sides  her  keep  out  of  the  oldest  cow.  Their 
feed  at  this  time  is  as  follows:  12  quarts 
wheat  bran,  12  quarts  cornmeal,  three  bush¬ 
els  of  sweet  corn  cut  up  fine,  fodder  corn 
and  all  as  it  grew,  with  three  pounds  of 
hay  cut  with  the  same,  and  one  bucket  of 
either  cut  apples  or  sugar  beets,  and  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  salt  with  the  evening  meal.  They 
have  the  range  of  the  f~rm  at  their  pleasure 
(weather  permi.ing)  the  year  around,  day 
,and  night,  except  at  milking  time  they  are 
put  in  stalls  and  fed  'Tain,  as  I  never  milk 
without  giving  them  their  grain  morning  or 
night  year  around.  The  date  and  amount 
of  each  churning  is  set  down  as  worked  over 
and  printed  and  wrapped.  The  old  cow  cost 
pie  $(50,  the  young  one  at  three  years  cost 
$30,  and  I  never  asked  or  was  told  anything 
about  their  grandmothers;  there  are  more 

good  cows  than  good  cow  men  and  women 
to  handle  them. 

I  can  call  my  cows  to  the  barn  from  any¬ 
where  on  the  farm  any  moment  of  the  day  ; 

I  never  have  to  go  after  them,  they  come 
for  what  they  know  I  will  give  them.  A 
cow  should  be  fed  her  limit  of  what  she 
wants,  so  she  is  happy  and  if  you  have  done 
your  part  she  will  pay  for  it.  A  cow  has  to 
be  made:  who  expects  a  colt  or  steer  to  lie 
a  work  horse  or  ox  until  educated  and  hard 
ened  into  business?  It  is  the  same  with  a 
heifer;  all  her  cow  functions  have  got  to  be 
developed.  The  appetite  has  to  be  built  tip 
on  good  attractive  food.  Don’t  starve  a  calf 
especially.  If  you  cannot  make  money  stuf¬ 
fing  calves  and  cows  with  good  hearty  food 
[get  rid  of  them  at  once.  When  my  cows 
were  at  pasture  they  got  grain  and  some 
bites  of  succulent  weeds,  etc.,  until  we  be¬ 
gun  to  cut  sweet  corn  ;  then  I  began  to  cut 
it  up  for  them  nights  and  mornings. 

My  •■points"  for  a  cow  are  quick  action, 
•bright  eyes,  wide  head,  girth  about  eight 
Inches  less  than  length  from  plumb  lines 
dropped  across  nose  and  tail;  straight  back; 
let  both  front  and  rear  feet  stand  wide 
apart  and  well  under  body,  especially  hind 
■feet;  hide  loose  and  hair  oily;  a  large  udder 
land  milk  veins  showing  well  out  on  belly; 
with  good  openings  where  veins  enter  stom¬ 
ach  :  good  thick  brisket;  decided  in  action; 
mouth  full  and  going  for  another;  skin 
golden  about  neck,  ears  and  rump ;  good 
heavy  tail ;  and  no  horns  at  all  best. 

We  l^ve  eggs  the  year  around,  never  a 


day  without  fresh  eggs,  and  a  good  profit. 
Keep  the  hens  happy  and  looking  well.  Give 
them  corn,  bran  and  meal  mash,  with  pota¬ 
toes  boiled  and  mashed,  red .  pepper,  sour 
milk  and  curd  mixed  in ;  cabbage,  turnips, 
potato  and  apple  refuse  from  the  house; 
oyster  shells  and  gravel  handy,  and  sun¬ 
flower  seed.  When  they  moult  give  a  little 
condition  powder  in  warm  mash.  e.  l. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

For  the  next  30  days  in  order  to 
introduce  it  to  new  users,  I  will,  for 
One  Dollar,  ship  freight  prepaid,  a  §2 
pail  (14  lbs.)  of 

CRESCENT 
STOCK  FOOD 

the  best  Stock  Food  made.  Saves 
time  and  feed  and  adds  to  your  profit. 
Once  used,  always  used. 

Semi  to-day  and  take  advantage  of  this  half 
price  offer 

CHARLES  BUCHAN, 

STANLEY,  N.  Y. 


A  Lady  can  hold  him. 


of  the  BEERY  BU 
rOUR  BITS  IN  ONE 

Cure*  Kltkert,  Ifnnawayi,  Fullers 
Shyert,  e(e.  Send  for  Bit  on  Ten 
Days’  Trial  nnd  circular  showing 
the  four  distinct  ways  of  using  it. 
Frof,  J.Q.  Beery.  Pleasant  Bill,  Ohio. 


THE  LANGWORTHY  SPAVIN  CURE, 

The  Cure  that  CURES,  lias  made  thousands  of 
dollars  for  owners  of  lame  horses  by  making  them 
sound  Sent  post  paid  to  any-  part  of  the  World  on 
receipt  of  Two  Dollars.  Guaranteed  to  cure  the 
worst  cases  of  SPAVIN,  RINGBONE,  SPLINT, 
Etc.,  or  money  refunded.  Send  for  circulars. 
LEWIS  BROS.,  Proprietors,  Jordan,  N.  Y, 

CnAIN-UANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestvllle.  Conn. 


WARRINER’S 


CHAIN 

HANGING 


STANCHION 


HOLDS  THE 
ANIMALS  AS 
FIRMLY 
AS  RIGID 
STANCHIONS 
W  B.  CRUMB,  73 


Main  St.,  Eorestville.Conn. 


,  DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NKWTON’8  Ileare,  Cough,  Dig- 
temper  and  Indlgeatloa  Cure. 

A  veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
! throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  recommends.  $1.00  per 
can,  of  dealers,  or  Kxp.  prepaid. 

T  he  Ne  lv  to  n  kcinedyCo.. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


MIX  YOUR  OWN  STOCK 
— FOOD 


When  you  buy  ready  mixed  stock  ^ 
foods  you  pay  at  the  rale  of  $250  per 


( 

■  ton  for  bran  meal  and  other  Ingredients.  Upon  request  I 
1  will  send  you,  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  a  prescription  for 
I  making  your  own  stock  food.  It  will  lie  far  betteraod  cost 

■  you  far  less  than  any  other  on  the  market  to-day.  A  postal 
I  card  will  bring  this  free  prescription.  I)r.  S.  H  ,  Kent. 
|  Veterinary  Burgeon,  No.  104  Market  Street,  Cadiz,*  Ohio. 


} 


Dr.  Holland’s  Medi¬ 
cated  Stock  Salt 

has  no  rival  as  a  Conditiou.r  and 
Worm  Destroyer.  A  Iru.  remedy 
for  the  ills  of  stock.  Health, Thrift 
ami  Rapid  Growth  are  the  results 
of  it.  use.  Guaranteed  to  accom¬ 
plish  w  hat  is  claimed  for  it.  _  Ten 
(10)  feeds  for  a  cent  C 

THE  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COHPANY,  WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 

Write  for  Boobtel.  Agent.  IV  ante* 


[)UROC-JERSEY  PIGS  nnd  BRED  SOWS.  All 
u  stock  eligible  to  registry  Write  for  prices.  Ad¬ 
dress  A.  B.  WOODHULL.  Wading  River,  N.  Y. 

CjUKRNSEY  BULL  CALVES  from  two  to  ten 
months  old ;  fine  individually  and  best  of  breed¬ 
ing.  W.  A.  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

WANTFn  -A-  JERSEY  BULL  coming  two  years  old, 
If  Mil  l  lu  of  good  constitution  and  size,  whose  dam, 
grand  dam  and  sire’s  dam  show  excellent  Putter 
records.  Also  a  carload  of  Oxford  orShropshireKwes 
2  yrs.  old.  C.  E.  Hamilton,  Chazy,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y.’ 

Shetland  Ponies  -head  -from 


ties,  $235. 


m.vr  42-ineh  team,  beau- 

TAiLOR  FARM,  Wooster,  Ohio. 


KENTUCKY  JACK  FARM. 

A  fine  lot  of  big  Black  well-bred 
KENTUCKY  J ACKS,  also  Im¬ 
ported  SPANISH  JACKS, 
selected  by  me  personally  from 
the  very  best  breeds  ot  Jacks  in 
Spain.  We  furnish  a  certificate 
of  nedigree  with  each  Imported 
Jack.  Come  and  see  me  or  write 
_  for  prices.  I  can  please  you. 

JOE  E.  WRIGHT,  Junction  City,  Ky. 

KENTUCKY  JACKS 

ap;d  stallions. 

One  hundred  head  of 
Jacks.  Jennets.  Saddle.  Trotting 
and  Pacing  Stallions  and  some  nice 
Poland  China  Hogs,  We  won  more 
[  premiums  on  Jacks  than  all  other 
J,  breeders  combined  at  Ky  State  Fair 
t  v,  ,,  _  _ _  '  1905-  Write  for  what  you  want. 

*L  L  COOK  &  COMPANY,  Lexington,  Ky 
Branch  barn  lor  jacks,  Marion. 


Farmers  Say 


SLOANS 


Is  the  Best  Remedy  on  Earth. 
Kills  a  Spavin  Curb  or  Splint. 
Very  Penetrating.  Kills  Pain. 

DR.  EARL  S.  SLOAN,  615  ALBANY  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


You 

Gan 

Get 

More 

Eggs 


SOME  of  your  hens  are  lazy- they’re 
earning  their  board.  Get  them 
to  work.  Tonic  Poultry  Food 
will  start  them  laying  in  double- 
quick  time.  They  like  it.  For  fif¬ 
teen  to  twenty  fowls  mix  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  with  their  feed  every 
day  Then  watch.  They  will  largely 
increase  the  output  of  eggs  and 
you  will  be  pleased.  Tonic  Poultry 

Food  costs  nothing— one  extra  egg  a  day  will  more  than  pay  for  a 
package.  Price  25  cents.  It  is  vegetable  and  bone.  Contains  flesh- 
forming  and  other  ingredients  that  assist  the  hen’s  digestion.  Acts 
promptly  on  her  peculiar,  egg-forming  organs.  It  makes  her  happy, 
contented:  develops  sweet  flesh  and  gets  her  to  market  in  a  hurry. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Tonic  Poultry  Food.  If  he  hasn’t  it,  write  us: 
we’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  it.  Address  Dept.  17.  And  get  handsome 
Souvenir  Calendar  and  booklet  free.  It  tells  about  our  5  separate 
foods  made  especially  for  dairy  cows,  horses,  hogs,  general  feeding 
and  poultry  Agents  wanted. 

TONIC  STOCK  FOOD  COMPANY ,  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS. 


Each 

2  Sows  bred  to  farrow  in  March,  price . $35 

SGllts  bred  to  farrow  in  March,  price.  .  .  35 

1  Herd  Boar.  2  years  old .  .  35 

K  Months  Boar .  15 

Pigs  5  months  old,  price . $1  O  to  13 

CUMBERLAND  FARM,  Gettysburg.  I’h. 

A  few  good  ones 


BERKSHIRE  SOWS. 

ported  boar  and  well  bred  dan 
907  Liberty  St..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


cheap  from  my  tin- 

1?  P  SHAVVOV 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog-  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM.  Rochester.  Mich. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

Five  strains  not  akin;  Aug.  and  Sept,  farrow. 
Registered  stock;  prices  low 

F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Bharsalia,  N.  Y. 

Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

ICHLAWN  FARM 

HIGH  CLASS  KOLSTEIN-FRIESIAKS. 

■f.  V.  KNOWLES,  Auburn,  Mass. 

BULLS  IN  SERVICE. 

Canary  Mercedes’  Son,  whose  dam,  Canary 
Mercedes,  has  an  official  record  of  25  lbs  2  oz  Butter 
in  7  days.  Her  milk  averaging  4.92  per  cent  butter 
fats  and  4.5percont  fat  for  30  days  Her  milk,  and 
that  of  her  five  daughters,  three  of  them  with  records 
over  20  lbs.  all  in  official  tests  averaging  4.15  per  cent 
butter  fats 

Oakland  Sir  Nanette,  whose  dam,  granddam  and 
sire’s  dam  nave  official  butter  records  that  averaged 
22  lbs  ,  and  whose  milk  averaged  4.27  percent  fats 
Write  for  information  and  prices  on  choice  animals. 

THE  BLOOMINUDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
are  bred  for  large  Production,  Good  Size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality 
If  these  are  tne  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexee 
ar.d  all  ages  to  otter  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  otter  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  CORTELYOTT.  NeshaniC.N.  J 

u-,1  . .  li  m  ■  -- 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

flend  poetol  rnrd  for  64-page  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  grpnt  breed  of  cattle. 

P.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Guernsey  Bulls • 

Wo  have  several  registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from 
three  to  fourteen  months  old,  sired  by  Auricula’s 
Main-sheet  8870,  a  son  of  Auricula  2d.  12209  Advanced 
Register  106,  out  of  good  producing  cows,  for  sale  at 
very  low  prices. 

HILLHURST  FARM, 


ise 

i 


mg AA|I|  |  Un “Shorthorn  Cattle  and 

lull  LA  rill Tunis  sh°°h-  w-  l 

Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

$20.00  to  $25.00 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Write  for  Photographs  and  Pedigrees. 

We  also  otter  special  bargains  in  cows  and  beifers( 
bred  to  our  great  Sir  Korudyke  Manor  De  Kol  Jr, 
RIVEN  BURGH  BROS,.  Hillhurst  B’arm,  Oneida.  N  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A  R.  O  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manot 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  thesi 
youngsters  as  they  must  he  disposed  of  to  make  roa 
for  our  cropof  Winter  Calves  Write  for  prices  c 
anything  needed  in  Holstein- Friesiane. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton.  Ulster  Co..  N.V 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites, 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg 
_  _  Holsleins.  Heifers.  Bulls  and  Cowt 

inCalf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa, 

STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

The  only  herd  in  the  world  headed  by  a  son  ol 
A  AGGIE  CORNUCOPIA  PA  ULI  NE,  the  world’s 
champion  cow  of  to-day,  and  a  son  of  MERCEDES 
U ULIP’S  PIETEKX  J E,  the  world's  champion 
‘cow  of  1900. 

The  only  herd  In  the  world  where  the  milk  has 
averaged  for  the  past  year  over  4  p  c.  butter  fat. 
Inquirers  from  every  part  of  the  country  are  buying 
Star  Farm  Holstefns.  Special  prices  on  cows, 
heifers,  service  bulls  and  calves  Beautiful,  illus¬ 
trated  circulars  sent  free  on  application 
Horace  L.  llronson,  Dept.  D,  Cortland,  N.  Y 


Berkshire  Pigs,  Shropshire  Ewes,  Collie  Females,  W 
Holland  Turkeys  Buff  Orpington  Cockerels.  B  Rocks* 

Hens  aod  Cokrls.  All  stock  strictly  pure.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Lack,  !’*■ 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

All  ages  and  sexes,  son  of  Lord 
Premier.  No.  50001.  the  $1,500  Boar,  at  head  of  herd. 
Send  for  booklet. 

,J.  E.  WATSON.  Prop.,  Marbledale.  Conn 


Pure  Bred  Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

Front  Registered  and  Record  Stoek.  ALFALFA 
SOIL  from  lots  that  have  raised  alfalfa  for  the  past 
five  years.  Prices  moderate  Write  promptly 

W.  W.  CHENEY.  Manlius.  New  York. 


Orchard  Park, 


New  York. 


BRITiTi 

Holstein  Cattle. 

Home  of  Lord  Netherland  DeKol.  Great  sire  of  nigh 
testing  butter  cows.  He  lias  34  A.  R.  O  daughters 
High  class  stock  at  prices  that  will  make  you  a  profit. 
Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  anything  you  may  need 

E.  C.  BRILL,  Poughquag,  N.  Y 


If  you  are  going  Tp  W1  f  |  |"Ej|  ■TTTVT  BULL,  and  will  write  us 

to  buy  a  J*  K  1c"  >  .H  A  just  what  you  want,  we  will 

send  full  pedigrees  and  descriptions,  together  with  prices  that  will  convince  you  that  we  have  high-class 
animals  at  low  prices.  The  Stevens  Brotliers-Hastings  Company, 

BROOKSIDE  HERD.  Lacona,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  Proprietors 

Largest  Importers  of  Oldenburg  German  Coach  Percheroti  and  Belgian 
Stallions  in  America.  Have  Imported  357  head  in  the  last  fifteen  months. 
We  won  all  possible  prizes  shown  for  and  Grand  Championship  with 
our  German  Coaeliers  and  Belgians  at  the  Lewis  &  Clark  Exposition 
Portland,  Oregon,  at  the  American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show.  Kansas  City 
Missouri,  and  at  the  Toronto  Exposition  at  Toronto.  Canada,  and  all  the  leading  State  Fairs  and  Horse 
Shows  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  two  years  We  have  the  prize  winners  of  the  world  and  our  prices* 
are  no  higher  than  others.  Write  us  for  further  information.  J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  Lafayette. 
Indiana,  Staunton,  Virginia  and  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

We  have  just  received  in  our  Barns  from  Europe,  100  Head  of  HIGH  CLASS  GERMAIN 
COACH.  PERCHERON  and  BELGIAN  STALLIONS. 
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Write  for  a  copy  of  my  book 
which  describes  the  profit¬ 
able  combinations  of  E,gg, 
Broiler,  and  Roaster  Farms. 


■wee. 

tells _ _ _ _ _ _ 

week  in  the  year  could  be  most  profitably 
marketed.  It  shows  how  you  can  make  $2.00  on 
a  large  winter  roaster.  It  tells  what  profits 
can  be  made  witn  each  of  the  popular  breeds, 
and  the  costs  of  production. 

I  have  helped  thousands  to  make  money  With 
poultry.  My  Model  Incubators  and  Brooders 
are  used  on  the  money-making  farms.  It  is  my 
business  to  teach  those  who  use  them  to  do  so 
profitably.  Whether  your  needs  are  small  or 
large,  I  will  furnish,  without  charge,  esti¬ 
mates  and  plans  for  a  complete  equipment 
that  will  insure  success  without  your  spend¬ 
ing  a  dollar  uselessly. 

Send  for  my  complete  literature. 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS 

3943  Henry  Street*  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Cheapest  Power  on  Earth. 

Less  parts  and  less  wear  than  any  other  engine 
made.  Any  one  can  run  a  Smith 
Gasoline  Engine —  They  are 
furnished  complete  Including 
water  and  gasoline  tanks,  bat- 
teri  es  and  are  ready  to  run  when 
uncrated.  Every  engine  Is 
guaranteed  absolutely  per- 
'  ‘  Has  our  new  solid 

cylinder  head. 
“.No  gaskets  to 
blow  out.” 
Snap  spark  Ig¬ 
niter.  Perfect 
governor  & 
generator. 
Forged 
steel 
crank 
shaft, 
phosphor 
b  ronz  a 
bush¬ 
ings. 
Simp- 

—  i  ,  .  lest  en¬ 

gine  ever  produced.  Fewer  Parts,  Highest  Efficiency, 
Crestest  Economy,  Lowest  Price.  Easiest  engine  on 
earth  to  start.  CUT  THIS  AD  OUT  and  send  It  to  us 
and  we  will  mail  yon  c&talopr  free.  'It  gives  more  Infor¬ 
mation  on  gasoline  engines  than  was  ever  printed  before 

Smith  Manufacturing  Co,» 

P.  O.Box  7552  162  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St., Syracuse,  N.Y, 

•Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons.  Parrots,  Dogs, 
Ferrets,  etc."- Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  bookyrOc. 
Rates  free.  J.  A  BERGEY,  Box  8,Telford,Pa. 
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Bull  Rocks— 200  for  sale:  a  few  Solid  Buff  Cockerels, 
58  premiums  last  winter.  Dr.  Coolidgo,  Warner,  N.H, 

RUFF,  Wtaiif  Leghorns.  Eggs  76dper  15.  $1.25  per  30. 
«o — po  a  hOTHT Quakertown,  Pa 


$2  perGO.  Cir.  rec.  JOHN  A.  Rf 


Brown  Leghorn  Ckls.  of  great  egg-prodneing  strains: 
also  collie  pups.  NELSON  Bros.,  Grove  City .  Pa 

Poultry  Catalogue  Free.  Reasonable  prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Fairview  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa 

r-/\  D  n  A  I  ^  MALE  AND  JfJfi- 

r  UV\  OHLEs  male  elk 

The  Michigan  School  for  the  Deal,  Flint,  Michigan 

CholceStoekforSalo.— Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns 
M  i  norcas,  Turkeys,  Ducks  and  Guineas.  Also,  Lice 
Killing  Nest  Eggs.  Sample  mailed,  5c.;  dozen,  50c 
Agents  wanted.  Pine  Tree  Farm,  Jamesburg,  N  J 

SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER.  Montrose,  Pa. 


S PORTING  AND  PET  DOGS 

of  all  kinds  for  sale.  Pigeons,  Ferrets,  Bel- 
gian  Hares  and  all  breeds  of  Swine.  Stamp 
for  reply.  Chas.  G.  Hoydt,  Athens,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

COLL!  E  PUPS,  ^AKGAINsi' 
R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS,  pS. 

WALTER  SHERMAN,  25  Boulevard,  Newport,  R. I. 

100  Barred  and  Bull  Rocks,  White  and  Partridge 
Wyandotte  Cockerels  at  $2'00  each,  also  Pullets  and 
Golden  Seabright  Bantams.  Pure  bred,  vigorous, 
good  size.  UR.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

MAIM  White  LEGHORNS  SATISFY 

No  experiment,  bred  12  years  for  heavy  laying,  from 
best  blood  in  America.  Stock  and  eggs  at  farmers’ 
prices.  It.  B.  PUSEY,  Princess  Anne,  Mti. 


MRS.  WINSLOW’S 

SOOTHING  SYRUP 

has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their 
children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays 
all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

.  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


PISOS  CURE  FOR 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good. 
Use  in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


THE 

COLUMBUS 

Gas  and  Gasoline 
Engines. 

Simple,  effective, 
easily  started  and 
adjusted. 

Columbus  Machine  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Send  for  Catalogue 
No.  62. 


LAYING  OUT  A  HtNHOUSE. 

D.  J.  C.  asks,  on  page  928,  how  to  lay 
out  a  plan  for  a  henhouse.  It  is  a  very 
simple  matter  after  you  once  see  it  done. 
Get  posts  (marked  1  on  plan),  three 
at  each  corner  back  about  six  feet  from 
proposed  site  of  building,  and  nail  a  board 

to  each  post  about  four  feet  above  the 
ground.  Drive  nails  in  board  at  2  and 
at  3 ;  draw  strong  string  across  and 
securely  fasten,  then  drive  nails  in  board 
at  4  and  5,  and  draw  another  string 
from  4  to  5.  To  prove  that  strings 
are  straight  and  at  right  angles,  measure 
from  X  to  Y  nine  feet  and  insert  pin  in 
twine.  Then  measure  from  X  to  Z  eight 


feet  and  insert  pin  in  twine;  then  hold  12 
foot  pole  one  end  at  Y,  the  other  end  will 
just  touch  pin  at  Z.  If  it  does  not  one 
of  the  lines  much  be  moved  till  it  does. 
Next  stretch  string  from  6  to  7  and  8  to  9 ; 
the  distance  from  X  to  L  should  be  100  feet 
and  from  X  to  N  15  feet.  Then  square  the 
opposite  corner  marked  X  Y  Z  prime  the 
same  as  the  first.  If  the  opposite  corners  are 
at  right  angles  you  have  your  lines  perfect¬ 
ly  straight.  The  lines  should  be  kept  in 
place  till  foundation  is  in ;  a  plumb  bob 
j  hung  from  these  lines  will  show  just 
!  where  to  build  the  wall.  After  sills  are 
|  placed  use  the  same  X  Y  Z  rule  to  square 
the  sills  by.  In  regard  to  making  straight 
rows  the  only  practical  method,  up  to  a 
certain  distance,  is  to  use  a  line;  it  is  an 
impossibility  to  make  rows  an  equal  dis¬ 
tance  apart  and  have  them  straight  if  rows 
run  across  rises  and  sags  of  small  hills. 

Lyman,  N.  H.  c.  P.  0. 


CARE  OF  THE  FANCIER’S  POULTRY. 

Maturing  is  the  first  great  item  in  hand¬ 
ling  stock.  To  mature  birds  properly  they 
should  be  pushed  as  fast  as  possible  from 
date  of  birth,  with  plenty  of  green  food 
and  a  judicious  supply  of  meat  scraps, 
with  a  change  of  grains  and  warm  mash 
once  a  day,  plenty  of  fresh  water  and  a 
large  run.  In  selecting,  first  choose 
male  bird,  and  remember  he  is  half  of 
the  flock.  Follow  the  Standard  rule  in 
regard  to  correct  weight  and  size,  glossy 
plumage,  bright  red  comb  and  wattles, 
bright  eyes,  erect  carriage  and  active  step, 
keeping  in  mind  the  particular  variety. 
The  date  of  birth  has  very  little  to  do 
with  the  laying  qualities  of  the  bird.  If 
the  pullets  are  well-matured,  well-grown, 
strong  and  vigorous,  and  from  a  healthy 
prolific  flock,  they  will  make  good  layers. 
If  they  are  bred  from  poor  stock  and 
indifferent  layers  you  need  not  expect 
them  to  prove  satisfactory  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  April  and  May  hatched  birds,  as  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March  birds  are  very  apt  to 
lav  during  Summer  and  moult  in  the  Fall, 
and  not  lay  until  Spring  again.  You  will 
receive  better  results  from  a  cock  than  a 
cockerel,  although  a  cock  will  not  care  for 
as  large  a  pen  as  a  cockerel  in  producing 
fertile  eggs. 

Opinions  differ  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  floor  space  per  lien,  but  my  expen 
ence  has  been  four  to  five  feet  per  hen  of 
the  Leghorns  and  small  varieties  is  stiffi 
cient.  Of  course,  more  space  is  needed 
for  the  larger  breeds;  a  ground  or  wood 
floor  covered  with  straw  and  chaff,  re 
moved  once  a  week,  with  sufficient  dust 
ing  quarters,  plenty  of  light  and  sun,  and 
thoroughly  ventilated.  My  method  of  ven¬ 
tilation  is  to  have  a  floor  overhead  high 
enough  to  walk  under  conveniently,  made 
of  boards  with  three-inch  space  covered 
with  straw,  with  doors  or  windows  above, 
so  as  to  give  a  draft  above.  Anyone 
trying  this  will  find  it  very  satisfactory. 

About  feed,  I  would  suggest  wheat, 
buckwheat,  oats  and  corn,  fed  alternately 
with  hot  mash  once  a  day.  Many  differ 
in  regard  to  time  mash  should  be  fed. 
I  would  recommend  night,  as  grains 
should  be  scattered  in  straw  for  morn¬ 
ing  and  noon  meals,  so  as  to  give  the 
fowl  sufficient  exercise,  with  fresh  green 
bone  three  times  a  week,  clover  hay  and 
vegetables  occasionally;  plenty  of  fresh 
water,  and  grit,  so  they  may  help  them¬ 
selves  at  any  time ;  cleanliness  every  day 
during  the  whole  year.  The  reason  I 
suggest  a  variety  of  feed  is  that  I  think- 
fowls  need  a  change  the  same  as  people. 
Renew  straw  in  nests  frequently,  and 
keep  your  flock  tame  by  staying  with 
them  enough  so  that  they  are  glad  to  see 
you  come,  and  do  not  feel  afraid,  as  you 
will  obtain  much  better  results.  By 
closely  observing  your  flock  you  will  find 
there  is  occasionally  a  fowl  that  is  sim¬ 
ply  sitting  around  taking  on  fat,  instead 
of  hustling  to  produce  eggs.  That  kind 
your  butcher  needs,  not  the  poultryman. 

Pennsylvania.  \v.  G.  mosher. 


$5.17  1$  OUR  PRICE \nrifaIe  GIVEN 

FOR  t*»  |7  we  a  beautiful  1906  style  cook  stove, one-halt  the  price  usually 

lUll  Quill  asked.  For  one-third  the  regular  price,  we  sell  the  finest  range 
made  In  the  world,  a  larger  illustration  of  this  handsome  steel  range  Is  shown  in  our 
new  wonderful  Free  Stove  Catalogue.  It  Is  the  highest  grade  range 
ever  offered,  complete  with  the  best  ovcb  thermometer,  as  illustrat¬ 
ed.  We  also  show  our  immense  variety  of  cast  iron  and  steel  cook, 
stoves  and  ranges  and  every  other  kind  of  stove,  all  madeA 
In  our  own  foundry,  the  largest  In  the  world,  and  sold  ford 
Just  a  little  more  than  the  bare  cost  of  material  and  labor  } 

Our  prices  are  just  a  part  of  the  prices  asked  by  all  other 
dealers.  The  Free  Stove  Catalogue  explains  our  new 
terms,  the  most  liberal  ever  offered,  our  pay  after  received  plan,  our 
splendid  free  trial  plan,  wonderful  offers  and  inducements,  marvelously 
low  prices,  such  prices  as  surprise  even  us  when  we  compare  them  with 
the  prices  asked  by  other  dealers;  such  prices  as  will  ASTONISH  YOU. 

YOU  GET  THIS  BIG  HANDSOME  MORRIS 
—  CHAIR  FREE  IF  YOU  BUY  FROM  US. — 

If  you  write  for  our  BIG  FREE  STOVE  CATALOGUE,  you  will 
also  get  our  offer  of  this  big  full  sized,  hand  carved,  claw  feet,  lion’s 
head  arms,  full  spring  seat  and  back  cushion  Dorris  Chair  abso¬ 
lutely  free  to  you.  Cushions  beautifully  upholstered  and  adjustable.  A  most  wonderful  offer. 

GAN  YOU  USE  A  STOVE  OF  ANY  KIND.  offer  fibera'l  enough,  the  ex¬ 
tra  inducements  like  the  free  Morris  chair  strong  enough?  Could  you  use  a  good  cooki 
stove  for  $2.69?  Write  for  our  Free  Stove  Catalogue  and  see  the  stove  we  offer  for  only 
$2.69.  Don’t  fall  to  write  for  our  new  wonderful  stove  catalogue  with  all  our  new 
offers.  Inducements  and  prices  if  you  can  make  any  use  of  a  new  stove.  Send  us  a  let¬ 
ter  or  a  postal  card  and  say,  “Send  me  your  new  Free  Stove  Catalogue”  and  you  will  get 
everything  we  have  here  told  you  about.  The  complete  stove  book,  all  the  low  prices,  all  1 
the  offers,  the  free  Morris  chair  proposition,  descriptions  and  pictures  of  all  the  stoves 
and  ranges,  everything  by  return  mall,  absolutely  free  and  postpaid.  Do  it  at  once, 
please.  Write  us  now.  Say,  “Send  me  your  new  Free  Stove  Catalogue”  and  you  will 
get  everything.  Don’t  miss  this  stove  offer.  It  is  different  and  so  much  better  than 

Free  Stove  Catalogue  this  minuted  Address,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  GO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKS 


Breeders 
of  high 
class  single 

„  ,  === - _and  Rose 

Comb  White  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  White 
and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks. 
Winners  of  4  Ribbons  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
Shows  1906,  and  18  Ribbons  at  Dutchess  County  Fair. 
1905.  Eggs  from  prize  matings  our  very  best  $3  for  15, 
$15  per  100.  High  class  utility  stock,  specially  fed  to 
produce  fertile  eggs,  $6  per  100,  in  any  quantity;  all 
clear  eggs  replaced  free  if  returned  express  prepaid. 
Duck  Eggs  ready  March  1st,  $8  per  100,  $75  per  1.000. 
80  pens,  2,000  layers;  cut  of  same  in  Cyphers  Catalogue 
and  their  authorized  agent  for  this  soction.  Bonnie 
Brae  Poultry  Farm,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


DEGISTERED  ANGORA  GOATS.-Pairs  or 
trios.  REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 
Write  for  prices  and  information. 
MELROSE  STOCK  FARM,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


Darred,  Buff  and  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  B.  &.  W. 

Minorcas  and  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 
$3  each,  $7.50  for  trio.  Eggs  $2  for  15,  $3.75  for  30.  $5 
for  45.  Duck  eggs  $1.50  for  11,  $2.75  for  22,  $5  for  44. 
Edward  G.  Noonan.  Mariotta,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penna. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

BARRED  ROCKS — Best  blood;  bred  for  vigor 
and  utility.  Free  range  and  eggs  of  high  fertility. 
$1 .50  per  16.  Grant  Davis,  Whitehouse,  New  Jersey. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  Catalogue 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  I).  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


SURE  TO  GIVE 
A 

UARE  DEAL. 


BLUE  RIBBON  Basket^ 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 

White  Wyandottes, 

White  Leghorns,  J  SOI 

Eggs.  $1.50  per  15:  $2.50  per  30.  J.  HOWARD 
LIPPINCOTT.  P.  O.  Box  3,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

White  Wyandottes  Exclusively. 

For  Sale— Eggs  for  Hatching  from  standard  bred 
heavy  laying  stock.  All  infertile  eggs  replaced  free. 
Also  a  few  choice  Cockerels.  Address 

E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN.  Stanley,  New  York. 

R0CK-H0LLAHD  FARM  sS$vVo,ESE’ 

Cockerels  IWiiite  Plymouth  Rocks)  Winners, *2  p.  is! 

aDid9To°rlW.  Holland  TURKEYS}^: 

Improved  early  Canada  (90  day  I  «eed  corn.  50  ears  In  muslin  sack  tl. 

GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  Standard  bred  poultry  for  1906,  printed  in 
beautiful  colors,  contains  Fine  Chromo,  illustrates 
and  describes  60  varieties.  Gives  reasonable  prices 
for  stock  and  eggs,  tells  all  about  poultry,  their 
diseases,  lice,  etc.  This  book  only  10  cents. 

B.  H.  GREIDER,  RHEEMS, 


a 


SQUABS 


are  raised  in  one  months 
bring  big  prices  Money 
makers  for  poultrymen, 
fanners,  women. 

\ Send  for  onr  Free  Book  and  learn  this 
_ 7 rich  industry.  Correspondence  invitedfWI 

Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co., 

335  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


it 


ABENAQUE” 


COMBINATION  CIRCULAR  AND  DRAG 
OUTFIT  WITH  5  H.  P.  ENGINE. 

Everything, 
on  ono  set 
of  trucks. 
Simple, 
Strong, 

Easy  to 
Operate, 

GASOLINE 
ENGINES 

and 

SAW  RIGS. 


Write  for  Free  Cat.  O.  ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  Westminster  Sta.,  Vt. 

Steel  Roofing  $1.76  per  100  Sq«  Feet 

Painted  red  both  sides,  most  durable  and  economical  roofing,  siding  or  celling  for  barns,  sheds 
houses,  stores,  cribs,  poultry  houses,  etc.  Easier  to  lay  and  cheaper  than  any  other  material 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  It.  A  hammer  or  hatchet  are  the  only  tools  you  need. 

MIC  DAY  TUC  CDCICUT  to  *11  points  east  of  Colorado,  except  Oklahoma,  Texas 
"■  rMI  lllk  rnCIUni  and  Indian  Territory.  This  Is  our  No.  15,  semi  hard¬ 
ened,  flat  steel  roofing,  24x24  Inches,  per  square  of  100  square  feet . . .  •1.75 

Corrugated  V  crimpea  or  standing  seam,  per  square . .  1,85 


_  .  .  For  25c  per  square  more  we  furnish  this  material  In  6  and  8  ft.  lengths. 

Brick  siding  and  beaded  celling  or  siding,  per  100  square  feet 

No - 


Ask  for  Free  Catalogue  N<U>  57 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 


0.35 


W0  pages  of  bargains— Roofing  Furniture.  Ac.,  Ac. 

-  35th  and  Iron  Streets,  CHICAGO 


It  Pays  to  Live 

In  This  Orchard 


Think  of  the  joy  of  living  in  the  largest 
continuous  orchard  area  in  the  world, — and 
reaping  profit  from  it  too. 

Well,  go  see  the  perfect  climate  and  won¬ 
derful  opportunities  of 

Santa  Clara  Valley 

California 

Think  seriously  of  such  evidences  of  pros¬ 
perity  as  three  hundred  miles  of  boulevard — 
more  vehicles  in  proportion  to  population  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world — one  telephone  to 
every  ten  persons.  The 

Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific 
Overland  Limited 

is  three  meals  the  quickest  and  cheapest  way 
to  San  Francisco, — via  Omaha. 


Get  the  books  that  tell  all 
about  Santa  Clara  Valley,  from 

E.  L.  LOMAX.  C.  P.  AT.  A.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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FILING  ANIMALS. 

Cow  With  Obstructed  Teat. 

I  have  a  cow  that  has  an  obstruction  in 
one  of  her  teats.  It  seems  to  be  a  small 
lump  about  half  way  up  the  teat,  not  larger 
than  a  pea,  that  does  not  let  the  milk  through 
freely.  Can  I  get  the  milk  out  by  forcing 
a  milking  tube  up  through  the  obstruction? 
I  think  it  is  some  kind  of  a  growth  in  the 
teat,  and  should  like  to  know  if  there  is  any 
way  of  removing  it.  J.  c. 

llainesburg,  N.  J. 

Get  a  competent  veterinarian  to  show 
you  how  to  do  this  neat  little  operation, 
as  it  is  necessary  with  most  cows  to  tie 
the  legs  and  lay  them  down  in  order  to 
do  good  work.  If  you  can  get  no  one 
to  do  it,  and  have  not  a  teat  bistoury  I 
will  advise  you  to  take  your  teat  tube  to 
a  jeweler  and  have  him  take  a  small  wire 
that  will  go  into  the  tube  and  rivet  a 
piece  of  watch-spring  about  one-half  inch 
long  on  one  end,  as  a  knife  blade,  and 
then  place  a  plug  in  the  end  of  the  teat 
tube  so  that  the  blade  will  come  out  of 
the  tube;  then  attach  a  string  to  the  wire 
and  one  to  the  tube  about  three  feet  long, 
so  they  can  be  found  if  dropped  in  the 
litter,  and  at  the  same  time  get  about 
two  or  three  feet  of  thread  wire.  With 
this  little  knife  you  can  make  a  free 
opening  on  the  inside  of  the  teat,  and  if 
there  is  a  bunch,  make  a  loop  of  the  wire 
and  run  it  up  the  teat  over  the  bunch ; 
then  place  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  in 
the  end  of  the  teat  tube  and  then  run  the 
tube  in  the  teat  up  to  the  bunch  and  cut 
the  bunch  off  and  then  use  the  loop  to 
pull  the  bunch  out  of  the  teat.  There  are 
a  number  of  teat  instruments,  if  you  wish 
to  get  them,  that  are  sent  out  with  direc¬ 
tions,  but  this  will  not  cost  over  25  cents 
if  you  have  the  tube  and  wish  to  take  the 
chances  of  getting  kicked,  but  just  the 
same  this  little  instrument  will  save  many 
a  quarter  if  used  with  good  judgment. 

Ringworm  on  Cattle. 

Please  give  some  recipe  to  cure  ringworm 
on  cattle.  We  bought  a  herd  of  cattle,  and 
one  of  them  had  ringworm,  and  I  notice  some 
of  the  rest  are  getting  it.  w.  H.  r. 

Flint,  N.  Y. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  mange  on  cat¬ 
tle.  You  can  try  a  mixture  of  lard,  sul¬ 
phur  and  kerosene  and  apply  it  every 
third  day,  removing  the  dry  scurf  each 
time.  Sheep  dips  can  be  used,  but  prepa- 
'rations  of  arsenic  or  carbolic  acid  should 
not  be  used,  as  they  may  cause  poisoning. 
This  trouble  will  disappear  when  warm 
weather  comes  on  large  cattle,  but  it  may 
be  necessary  to  dip  calves  once  a  week 
for  four  or  five  weeks. 

Growth  on  Mare. 

Recently  I  noticed  a  sort  of  growth  on 
my  mare,  which  appears  like  a  large  soft 
blister.  It  seems  to  be  full  of  water  or 
other  matter.  It  is  on  her  breast  and  run¬ 
ning  back  between  her  front  legs:  hangs 
down  in  front  larger  than  a  man’s  fist. 
TTiere  is  no  soreness  or  outward  sign  of 
injury.  She  is  in  foal,  and  has  just  finished 
weaning  her  colt.  b.  e.  m. 

Sauk,  Wash. 

Run  the  small  blade  of  a  knife  into 
this  bunch,  and  if  you  think  best  make 
the  opening  about  one  inch  in  length,  so 
that  if  there  is  a  little  tissue  in  the  bunch 
it  will  come  out  with  the  fluid. 

Mare  With  Eczema. 

We  have  a  gray  mare,  I  think  10  or  12 
years  old,  fat  and  eats  well  ;  is  spirited  when 
she  gets  out.  About  eight  weeks  ago  she  got 
rough,  and  her  skin  was  very  tender;  all 
over  her  body,  legs  and  head  she  had  small 
lumps  the  size  of  a  pea.  We  called  in  a 
veterinary;  he  called  it  mange.  lie  took  her 
to  his  hospital,  treated  her  three  weeks;  she 
was  much  improved  and  now  she  is  losing 
all  her  hair.  She  feels  good.  I  send  a 
sample  of  her  hair  as  we  picked  it  off  her 
body.  What  is  the  cause?  She  is  not  used 
every  day,  but  almost  every  olher  at  least. 
We  feed  oats  and  sometimes  bran  and  oats, 
and  clean  hay.  She  is  kept  clean.  She  had 
for  a  few  weeks  corn,  oats  and  bran  ground 
together.  Is  it  a  skin  or  blood  disorder? 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  s.  .t.  p. 

You  have  given  a  very  good  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  case  of  eczema,  a  term  applied 
to  eruptions  of  the  skin  caused  by  irritant 
matters  in  the  blood,  and  many  times 
caused  by  the  feeding  of  some  green 
foods,  or  the  sudden  change  of  foods,  and 
many  times  the  result  of  foods  of  poor 
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quality.  This  disease  is  many  times  mis¬ 
taken  for  mange,  while  the  latter  is  a 
disease  caused  by  a  small  louse  or  mite 
that  lives  on  the  outside  of  the  skin.  If 
you  will  turn  back  ta  November  4,  1905, 
page  802,  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  it  may  assist 
you  to  come  to  your  own  conclusion.  Get 
one  pound  of  oil  meal,  one-half  pound 
of  Epsom  salts,  and  one-fourth  pound  of 
common  salt,  and  mix  them;  give  one 
teaspoonful  once  a  day  for  a  time. 

M.  D.  WILLIAMS,  D.  V.  S. 


LIME  NEEDED  FOR  POULTRY. 

Is  it  true  that  clover  contains  such  a  large 
amount  of  lime  that  when  it  is  fed  plenti¬ 
fully  to  poultry  the  hens  do  not  need  any 
other  form  of  lime?  l.  k.  s. 

Arlington  Heights,  Mass. 

The  following  table  shows  how  clover 
compares  with  other  foods  in  lime: 


Pounds 

in  one  ton. 

Potash 

Lime 

Phosphoric  Acid 

Clover  . 

.  40 

12 

36 

Corn  .  . 

.  14 

12 

7 

Wheat  . 

.  1 

16 

10 

oats  .. 

•? 

12 

9 

Bran  .  . 

.  3 

52 

28 

Timothy 

hay.  9 

14 

40 

Where  hens  are  laying  freely  they  need 
more  lime  than  they  are  likely  to  get  in 
a  small  amount  of  clover.  We  notice  that 
when  oyster  shells  are  kept  before  the 
hens  they  are  eaten  freely  even  when 
clover  is  fed  heavily.  It  is  the  best  econ¬ 
omy  to  give  the  hens  what  they  crave, 
and  they  like  the  shells.  It  is  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  hens  frequently  lay  freely  with¬ 
out  any  soft-shelled  eggs  where  no  shells 
are  fed,  and  the  ground  is  frozen  or  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow.  In  such  cases  they  evi¬ 
dently  obtain  needed  lime  from  their  food 
— very  likely  most  of  it  from  clover 
leaves  and  chaff. 

The  People  Awake. — That  the  people  of 
this  country  have  at  last  awakened  and  de¬ 
manded  government  control  of  freight  and 
express  rates,  our  servants  at  Washington 
need  not  doubt  for  an  instant.  That  this 
country  is  without  a  parcels  post  and  postal 
banks  is  a  crying  shame.  Our  lauded  superi¬ 
ority  is  dimmed  by  the  reflections  from  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  other 
nations.  When  the  great  conservative  rural 
population  makes  a  demand  it  would  better 
be  heeded  by  even  Ckauncey  M.  :  whose  death 
we  are  not  going  to  wait  for  before  having 
these  popular  utilities.  The  opposition  would 
better  take  the  hint.  Private  interests  must 
make  way  for  the  public  good.  J.  e.  d. 

Gloversville.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


Climax  Carrier. 


Feed,  Ensilage,  Litter. 

A  stable  help  that  saves  labor.  Brings  feed  from 
silo  or  bin  to  manger,  carries  manure  from  ail 
stablings  to  same  pile  or  dumps  oh  wagon.  Easy 
lift,  light  running,  positive  dump.  Made  of  steel. 
Straight  or  curved  tracks  to  run  anywhere  and  suit 
any  stable  plan.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

Warsaw-Wilkinson  Co., 

50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


SEND  US 
A  COW, 

Steer,  Bull  or  Horse  hide, 
Calf  skin,  Dog  skin,  or  any 
other  kind  of  hide  or  skin, and 
let  us  tan  it  with  the  hair  on, 
soft,  light  .odorless  and  moth¬ 
proof,  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or 
gloves. 

But  first  get  our  Catalogue  giving 
prices,  ana  our  shipping  tags  and 
instructions  so  as  to  avoid  mistakes. 
We  also  manufacture  and  sell  direct 
toconsumer,  Galloway  and  other  fur 
coats  and  robes.  Prices  given  in 
catalog.  We  buy  raw  furs  but  no 
ginseng.  Ask  for  raw  fur  price  list. 


THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


I 


DAVIS 

)Get  it  direct  trom 
factory  at  factory 
prices  and  save 

20%  to  50%. 

The  simple  cream  separator 
which  doubles  profits  and  cuts 
dairy  work  in  two.  Absolutely 
the  simplest,  easiest  running, 
easiest  cleaned  separator!!!  the 
world.  Just  belt  high  to  a  man. 

Its  three-piece  bowl  gets  the 
last  drop  of  cream.  Investigate 
our  liberal  selling  plan.  Send 
your  name  and  address  to  us  on 
a  postal  card  and  get  our 
money  saving  catalogue  No. 

140  by  return  mail. 

Davis  Cream 

Separator  Co., 

56  A  N.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  111.  | 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Save  $10.-  Per  Cow 

EVERY  YEAR  OF  USE 

Over  All  Gravity  Setting  Systems 
And  $3.  to  $5.  Per  Cow 
Over  All  Imitating  Separators. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  this  most 
important  and  profitable  of  dairy  farm 
investments.  Send  at  once  for  new  19u6 
catalogue  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 


YOUR 
QUILT 

/Dehorned  cattle  are  quiet 
I  and  docile.  Cows  give  more 
Imilk— steers  fatten  quicker. 
Dehorn  your  cattle  with  the 
r  KEYSTONE  DEHOR NER. 
_  Easy,  simple  operation.  The 

^Keystone  makes  a  clean  cut;  does  not 
Icrush  horn  or  bruise  flesh.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied.  Write  for  booklet, 
k  M.  T.  Phillips.  Box  18,  Pomeroy,  Pa. 


CATTLE. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Go. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.  I  74  Cortlandt  Street 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


The  International 

Is  the  only  Silo  with  an  Automatic,  Self  Adjusting 
Hoop.  Also  has  Continuous,  Open  Front,  Air  Tight, 
and  Easy  Operating  Door,  and  a  Permanent  Ladder, 
always  In  Position.  Made  of  Selected  2-inch  Tang 
Pine.  Matched,  ready  to  set  up.  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Box  91,  Jefferson,  O. 


These  two  tubs  of 
butter  were  made  from 
the  same  quantity  of  milk 
„  from  the  same  cows 


|In..r  :•  iinno9  Here’s  the  story  in  the  words  of  a  plain* 

I1U  W  W,a9  1.1  llUIlv  •  honest,  hard-working  farmer  and  his  wife* 

Raymond,  Nebr.,  June  6, 1905. 

We  had  a  water  separator,  and  from  twelve  cows  we  made  36  lbs.  of  butter.  The  next 
week  we  used  a  No.  6  U.  S.  Separator  and  made  74  lbs.  from  the  same  cows  in  the  same 
pasture  without  any  extra  feed.  We  made  $10.45  the  first  week  after  using  the  machine. 
We  are  very  much  pleased  with  it,  and  could  not  do  without  it  now. 

John  Nbylon, 

Mrs.  Neylon. 

Are  you  using  any  gravity  method  to  skim  your  milk  ?  If  you  are,  a 

U.  S.  Cream  Separator 

will  do  for  you  what  it  did  for  the  Neylons.  Think  what  that 
means — a  considerable  daily  saving  in  the  time  and  work  of 
handling  your  milk  —  from  to  y,  more  butter  than  you 

are  now  getting,  and  better  butter,  too,  that  brings  a 
higher  price.  You  can’t  afford  to  put  off  looking  into 
this  matter  another  day — write  us  now  for  a  free 
catalogue,  which  explains  just  what  you  want  to 
know. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  _CO. 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Eighteen  Centrally  Located  Distributing  Warehouses 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  427 


We  want  you  to  know  Tubular 
Cream  Separators  as  they  are 

Investigate  the  low  can  and  enclosed  gears. 
Tubulars  have  neither  oil  cups,  tubes,  nor 
holes— they  oil  themselves.  They  have 
howls  without  complicated  Inside  parts— hold  the  world’s  record  for  clean 
skimming,  durability,  capacity,  easy  turning  and  easy  washing — save  half 
the  work— greatly  increase  the  amount  and  quality  of  butter— are  wholly  unlike  all 
other  separators.  Write  for  catalog  R-153 

THE  SHAItPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Toronto,  Can.  West  Chester,  Pu.  Chicago,  Ill. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 

creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 
Jackson’s  Round  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
I  1 ,1— t—  .  J  pipe,  Ked  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  W alk  Tile,  etc.  W  rite 
.  S  V  for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  11.  jackson,  to  Third  A»e.,  Albany,  K.  v. 


THINGS 

WORTH 
KNOWING 


If  you  are  going  to  buy 

A  MANURE  SPREADER 


NO  machine  within  his  reach  is  capable  of 
doing  so  much  for  the  farmer  as  the 
modern  manure  spreader. 

But  then  it  must  be  ainachine  with  features — 
features  of  economy  and  efficiency. 

The  I.  H.  C.  Manure  Spreader  has  such  feat¬ 
ures. 

Any  man  of  experience  knows  that  a  spreader 
only  works  perfectly  when  the  load  is  level. 

The  I.  H.  C.  Spreader  is  the  only  spreader 
with  a  vibrating  rake  in  front  of  the  beater  or 
cylinder  which  levels  every  load  and  any  load 
of  manure. 

Any  man  knows  that  the  apron  operates  bet¬ 
ter  when  power  is  applied  at  both  sides. 

Tlte  I  H.  C.  spreader  apron  is  driven  at  both 
sides  from  both  hind  wheels. 

This  saves  all  torsion,  binding,  friction  and 
undue  strain,  and  consequently  saves  break¬ 
ages  and  results  in  lighter  draft. 

One  lever  is  better  than  many  levers  in 
operating  any  machine. 

The  1.  H.  C  spreader  is  the  only  spreader 
which  is  controlled  and  operated  entirely  with 
one  lever. 

It  has  ten  different  feeds— can  be  adjusted 


instantly  while  in  motion  to  spread  three  to 
thirty  loads  per  acre. 

Large,  solid,  steel  axles  front  and  rear — front 
wheels  cut  under — turns  very  short. 

Steel  wheels  no  rotting  or  drying  out.  Broad 
faced  tires  with  turned  in  flange  to  keep  out 
dirt,  mud,  etc.  Lightest  and  strongest. 

Provided  with  traction  lugs  on  rear  wheels — 
will  work  perfectly  on  hard,  frozen  or  wet 
ground. 

Made  in  various  sizes  to  suit  all  require¬ 
ments. 

The  I.  H.  C-  spreader  will  distribute  per¬ 
fectly  manure  of  all  kinds — wet,  dry.  mixed, 
strawy,  full  of  stalks,  frozen,  caked,  etc. 

It  may  be  equipped  with  special  features 
known  as  lime  and  drill  attachments  for  dis¬ 
tributing  broadcast,  or  in  drills,  fine  manure, 
commercial  fertilizers,  lime,  ashes,  salt,  cotton 
seed  hulls,  land  plasters,  etc. 

Remember  what  we  have  told  you — it  is  the 
manure  spreader  with  special  features  which 
all  make  for  success. 

Go  to  the  International  Local  Agent  and 
look  it  over,  get  and  read  the  catalogues  or 
write  for  further  information.  It  will  pay. 


International  Harvester  Company  oi  America, 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 
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Nameless  Horse  Collars 


si 

nd  ' 
ad 


GALVANIZED  STKKL?  no  pads;  adjusta¬ 
ble  in  size;  is  better  and  cheaper.  Do  not 
pHU  but  CURE  SORE  SHOULDERS.  S^nd 
$1.00  and  we  will  send  one  to  your  railroad 
station  with  privilege  of  examination  before  paying 
balance.  Write  for  particulars.  Agents  Wanted, 
HOWELL  £  SPAULDING  CO.,  Dept. K Caro,  Mich. 


THIS  IS  IT 


The  wagon  you  are  looking  for;  the  wagon  folks 
are  all  talking  about.  By  every  test  It  Is  the  best — 
no  living  man  can  build  a  better.  Of  coarse  you 
have  guessed  that  It’s  the 

ELECTRIC  H  W'AGON 

Bow  steel  wheels;  wldo  tires  and  durability  and 
good  service  written  all  over  It.  Don’t  be  talked 
into  buying  an  Inferior.  Get  the  wagon  that  lasts, 
or  we’llecUyoua  set  of  Electrlo  Steel  Wheel. 

and  mnke  your  old  wagon  new 
at  slight  expense.  Spokes  united 
with  the  hub:  absolutely  Im¬ 
possible  to  work  loose.  Sold  on 
a  money-back  guarantee.  Their 
saving  In  time,  labor,  horse  flesh 
and  repair  bills  will  pay  forthem 
In  a  single  year.  More  than  a 
million  and  a  quarter  in  use.  All 
we  ask  Is  a  chance  to  tell  you 
more  about  them.  Dropusaline, 
we’ll  do  the  rest.  Catalog  Trea. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.. 
Box  88  Qulney,  III. 


VEHICLE  HEATERS. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  prices, 
Alfred  Batho,  700  East  Ave,,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


No 

Money 
In 

Advance 

“Auderton”  Vehicles  and  Harness  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory  at  lowest  factory  prices. 

A  REAL  FREE  TRIAL 

with  no  deposit,  no  fuss  of  any  kind.  A  two  years  approval 
test,  with  a  $25,000  bank  deposit  to  insure  your  getting  your 
money  back,  if  not  satisfied.  You  can  try  an  **Anderton” 
with  your  money  in  your  pocket.  Write  for  free  110-page 
illustrated  catalog  No.  13.  It  fully  explains  our  offer. 

The  Anderlon  Mfg.Co.t  10  Third  Sl.t  Cincinnati.  O. 


No.  620K-  Combination  Top  Buggy  with  Bike 
Gear  and  %  in.  rubber  tires.  Price  complete  with 
extra  stick  seat,  969.60.  As  good  as  sells  for 926 more 


33  Years  Selling  Direct 

Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been  sold 
direct  from  our  factory  to  user  fora  third  of 
a  century.  We  ship  for  examination  and  ap¬ 
proval  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Yon 
are  out  nothing  if  not  satislled  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price.  Wo  aro  Ihs  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  In  the  world  selling  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  exclusively.  We  make  200  styles  of 
Vehicles,  65  styles  of  Harness.  Send  for 
large  free  catalog. 

ELKHABT  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.,  Elkhart.  Ind. 


A  SQUARE  DEAL  WITHOUT  THE  DEALER. 

COLUMBIA  Buggies 

Direct  to  You— 30  Days  Free  Trial. 

If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  any  kind  of 
a  vehicle,  write  to¬ 
day  for  our  new  and 
handsome  Columbia 
catalogue, 
which  de¬ 
scribes  our 
more  than 
250  styles 
of  vehicles 
&  harness, 
guaran¬ 
teed  for 
2  yean. 

Columbia  King  $50  Buggy 

In  every  way  equal  to  the  finest  $75  and  $100 
vehicles  Bold  at  retail  in  your  vicinity, 

Columbia 
Bostonian 
$75  Surrey 

At  ordiuary  re¬ 
tail  price  would 
cost  you  $125  to 
$150.  Also  other 
Columbia  Sur¬ 
reys,  $10  and  up. 

Columbia 
$50 

Runabout 

Built  for  hard 
service  and  easy 
riding.  Other  Columbia  Runabouts,  $30  and  up. 

Don’t  forge'  to  write  for  our  new  big  catalog 
of  vehicles  and  harness  at  once.  There’s  lots 
worth  learning  in  it.  Address, 

Columbia  Mfg.  &  Supply  Ca.*cinc£n»ti,AOy 


SHIPPING  CATTLE  BY  EXPRESS. 

Express  is  always  preferable  to  freight 
where  the  expense  is  not  too  great.  Ex¬ 
press  companies  require  the  animals  to  he 
crated,  and  generally  I  use  a  short,  light 
slat  crate  for  little  calves,  with  head  pro¬ 
truding  from  the  crate;  that  is,  the  body 
alone  is  cased.  With  older  and  larger 
animals  I  use  a  large,  strong  and  heavier 
crate,  full  length  of  animal,  with  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  neck  placed  in  a  sort  of  stanchion 
made  of  two  hardwood  sticks  that  run 
from  floor  to  top,  and  are  secured  at 
each  end.  Feed  can  then  be  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  animal,  and  water  will  be  given 
by  the  express  company’s  people.  In 
shipping  by  freight,  it  is  generally  neces¬ 
sary  for  some  man  to  accompany  the 
stock  as  an  attendant,  and  then  feed,  bed¬ 
ding,  etc.,  is  supplied  for  the  trip,  and 
the  attendant  is  expected  to  care  for, 
feed  and  water  the  stock.  The  animals 
can  be  placed  in  stalls  that  are  made  in 
the  car,  or  in  stanchions  which  run  the 
length  of  the  car.  These  are  made  by 
taking  two  four  or  five-inch  pieces  at  top 
and  two  more  at  bottom,  and  at  regular 
intervals  place  an  upright  which  is  se¬ 
curely  fastened  to  these  pieces  and  also  to 
the  floor  and  the  roof  of  the  car;  then  in 
between  these  pieces  or  uprights,  place  a 
piece  that  reaches  from  floor  just  to  the 
top  of  the  frame,  being  pinned  at  the 
base  so  that  it  will  move  enough  at  the 
top  to  allow  the  animal’s  head  to  enter 
the  space,  then  close  the  space  and  put 
in  another  pin  at  the  top  to  hold  it  there 
firmly.  The  diagram  shows  this  stanch¬ 
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ion.  The  animals  of  course  stand  side¬ 
ways  in  the  car,  and  unless  exceptionally 
large  will  have  ample  room  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  eight-foot-wide  car,  and  leave  a 
space  in  front  of  the  stanchion  for  feed¬ 
ing.  Hay  in  small  bales  can  be  carried 
over  the  animals  by  building  a  sort  of  a 
floor  over  them.  Water  can  he  carried 
in  barrels  near  the  doorways  to  be  used 
in  case  of  necessity  or  haste.  Where 
only  one  or  two  animals  are  to  be  shipped 
by  freight,  they  can  be  tied  in  the  end 
of  the  car,  or  a  cheap  stall  made.  Al¬ 
most  all  railways  require  the  presence  of 
an  attendant,  and  generally  give  free  fare 
at  least  one  way,  and  sometimes  both 
ways.  WING  R.  SMITH. 


CREAM  FOAMS  IN  CHURNING. 

Can  you  tell  me  why  I  cannot  make  butter? 
I  always  succeeded  until  Ihese  last  two 
weeks.  It  has  turned  to  whipped  cream,  and 
nothing  else,  no  matter  how  long  we  churn. 
The  cream  is  sour,  of  a  week’s  gathering. 
The  first  time  we  kept  it  in  a  warm  tem¬ 
perature;  the  next  time  we  tried  a  cool 
temperature,  with  the  same  result,  after 
churning  for  several  days,  and  all  it  did 
was  to  foam  more  and  more.  We  tried 
adding  cold  water,  and  a  little  salt,  hut  no 
good.  We  were  obliged  to  throw  it  to  the 
pigs.  If  you  know  anything  to  do  please  an¬ 
swer  ^oon.  c.  c. 

Higganum,  Conn. 

In  the  first  place,  don’t  keep  the  cream 
a  week.  It  is  a  physical  impossibility  to 
make  good  butter  from  it.  Twice  a  week 
churning  is  bad  enough,  but  it  will  do. 
Take  the  cream  off  and  at  once  reduce 
if  higher,  to  45  degrees,  and  keep  at  that 
temperature.  The  next  skimming  must 
be  reduced  to  same  temperature  before 
mixing,  and  so  on  until  the  required  num¬ 
ber  of  skimmings  have  accumulated.  Then 
warm  to  60  or  70  degrees,  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  cream,  which  no  one 
but  the  maker  can  determine.  After  about 
24  hours  ripening  should  be  complete,  and 
churning  immediately  follow.  The  whole 
problem  of  churning  revolves  around  the 
question  of  cream  ripening.  There  is  no 
hocus-pocus  about  it.  If  conditions  are 
so  unfavorable  that  churning  must  be 
prosecuted  for  a  couple  of  hours  and  the 
frothy  condition  prevails  there  will  he  hut 
little  use  of  continuing  the  operation. 

H.  e.  c. 


To  the  Man 
who  Wants  the  Best 

the  man  who  wants  the  most  for  his  money,  who  is 
looking  for  QUALITY  and  REAL  VALUE  in  vehicles  or 
harness,  we  say : 

Go  Sec  the  Studebaker  Agent. 

Go  over  a  Studebaker  vehicle  point  by  point  and  see  for  yourself  what 
tmikes  the  Studebaker  the  most  popular  vehicle  in  the  world.  Take  the  ’ 
btudebaker  Farm  Wagon  for  example: 

;  „  Note  the  extra  high  grade  stock  used  in  it— larger  timber  and  heavier 
irons.  Strength  and  durability  are  stamped  all  over  it. 

, ^  le.  *s  .I}1*5  lightest  running  matron  on  earth:  made  so  by  our  peculiar 
at  t*le  Proper  set  and  gather  to  the  axles  and  the  proper  dish  to  the 

r/htre  QoN^ie,Lt0K' OUr  S  »pe  ?hou  d.e-r  spokes— larger,  stronger,  more  durable  than 
l  l8,  proP?  against  splitting,  checking  or  cracking.  And  so  on  through- 
k  out  every  studebaker  vehicle — you  can  see  for  yourself  wherein  it  excels.  m 

Our  more  than  50  years  experience  has  given  us  the  “know  how.” 

Our  factory,  covering  101  acres  (the  largest  in  the  world),  gives  us  the  facilities- 

Our  extensive  purchases  give  us  the  first  choice  of  the  world's  product  of 
vehicle  material. 

Our  expert  workmen,  long  trained  in  our  service,  our  corps  of  inspectors 
our  testing  laboratories  and  our  jealous  regard  for  the  Studebaker  reputation 
make  sure  that  every  Studebaker  vehicle  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  skill,  in-’ 
genuity  and  care  can  make  it. 


r 


See  the  Studebaker  Agent 

before  you  buy  a  farm  wagon,  a  buggy,  a  carriage  or  anything  in  the  vehicle  or  harness  line. 
He  will  not  ask  you  to  buy  on  refutation  alone.  He  will  show  you  foint  by  point  wherein 
the  Studebaker  excels  and  you  can  see  for  yourself. 

If  you  don’t  know  a  Studebaker  agent  write  to  us.  Enclose  a  2  cent  stamp  and  we’ll 
se^d  you  the  Studebaker  Farmer’s  Almanac  for  1906— Free.  Please  address  Dept.  54  — 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

SELLING  AGENTS  ALMOST  EVERYWHERE. 

The  Studebaker— A  Wagon  with  a  Reputation  Behind  it. 


FREE  FREE 


$!<•!  Plats 

•Malkabie  fronTIps 


Thoroughly  Staoonstj 
Hardwood  Oflra 


BOLSTER  SPRING 


Vro  cogrs  Oil  Pant 
atVam* 


Highly  Tempered  »  ^  Spring  Steel  Spring 

All  6pnngs  Are  Carefully  Tested  Before  Shipping 

We  pay  the  freight 


Give  load  you  carry,  length  of  Bolster 

__  between  stakes  and  ask  for 

Special  Introductory  Offer. 

No  wagon  should  be  used  without  a  set  of  these 
springs.  They  cost  little — save  wagon,  team  and 
harness— preserve  load — ride  like  a  buggy. 

Hjuwey  Spring  Co.,111  Carver  Are.,ltaclne,Wln. 


TRADE 
Your  Old 
Buggy  fora 
New  One 


XAX  NUTS  Cure  Wabbles.  Make  old  buggies 
run  like  new.  Big  Held  and  very  profitable  for  agents. 

Exclusive  territory.  On  the  market  five  years  and 
many  thousand  In  satisfactory  use.  Liberal  commis¬ 
sion  to  general  agents  ou  allHuh-agent’s  orders, 

HARDWARE  CO.,  Box  Bj:i,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
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Split  Hickory  Buggies 

/  Are  as  good  as  gold.  Get  a  good  buggy  and  be 
satisfied  and  save  two  profits  by  buying  direct 
/  from  our  mammoth  factories.  80  Days  Free 
'  Trial.  2  Years  Direct  Steel-Clad  Guarantee  Split 
Hickory  Winner  Top  Buggy.  A  Beauty.  Made  to 
your  order.  Toll  us  what  style  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in.  1906  Catalogue,  100  styles — now  ready. 


The  Ohio  Carriage 
Mfg.  Co, 

H.  C.  Philw.  Prea. 
Station  $90 
Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 


|  $41 


We  are  selling  the  entire 
output  of  a  buggy  top  and  re¬ 
pair  factory  at  less  than  reg¬ 
ular  factory  prices.  You  can  make  your  old  buggy 
look  like  new  for  only  a  few  dollars. 

Eight  Faotories  With  One  Selling 
Head.  Entire  Output  dlreot 
to  you. 

The  entire  output  of  eight  factories  making  Bug- 
gy  Tops  and  Supplies,  Vehicles  of  all  kluds,  Taints 
and  Varnishes,  Steel  Ranges,  Sewing  Machines. 
Farm  and  Blacksmith  Tools,  Steel  Wheels  and 
Handy  Wagons,  Telephones  and  Supplies. 

All  combined  to  cut  down  selling  expense  and  de¬ 
liver  goods  to  the  consumer  direct  at  unheard  of 
low  prices. 

Write  for  Big  F ree  Catalog. 

describing  and  Illustrating  the  output  of  all  of  our 
factories  In  one  bio  volume.  The  greatest  selling 
plan  ever  devised,  to  save  money  for  the  buyer, 
plainly  and  clearly  explained.  The  Hook  is  free. 
Write  for  it. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

ilam 


Dept,  31 


Cleveland,  O. 


There  are 
many 

reasons  tvhy 

THE  PARSONS 
IS  THE  BEST 

“  LOW- 
DOWN” 
MILK 
WAGON 
MADE.; 

Write  at  once  if  yon  wish  to  know  them. 

PARSONS  “LOW-DOWN”  WAGON  WORKS, 

KARLVILLE,  N.  Y. 


KENDAU'5  SPAVIN  CURE 


WORTH 

$900.00  TO  THIS  MAN. 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.  8Ul  St”  June  24’ 

Dear  Sirs:— Please  send  me  your  horse  book.  I  used  your  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure’’ 
on  a  running  colt  with  great  success.  He  had  a  very  Bmall  lack  spavin  coming  on 
but  the  party  1  bought  him  of  could  not  Bee  It.  1  knew  this  was  a  good  colt  also  iff 
'dm  that  1  could  keep  him  on  his  pins  by  using  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure.  1  bought  him 
from  that  party  for  $100.00.  He  used  to  be  a  trifle  dickey  on  that  one  leg  but  just  us  soon  as 

“  *?aPP'y  theSpavin  Cure  he  started  to  go  sound  forme.  I  started  him  in  a  maiden  race  i 
three  weeks  after  and  he  just  walked  home  with  the  purse,  lstarted  him  live  times  after  that 
and  lie  won  all  jive  races  easy.  I  knew  well  what  was  keeping  the  colt  going  sound  butl  never 
told  anyone  until  I  sold  hint.  I  sold  him  back  to  the  same  party  again  for  one  thousand  dollars 
In  a  short  while  after  as  he  kept  trying  to  get  him  back.  I  then  told  him  just  what  he  must  use 
onthecoltifhe  wanted  to  win  races  with  him.  This  party  could  hardly  believe  me,  but  he  now 
know*  the  difference  and  thinks  the  world  of  your  Spavin  Cure.  THOMAS  A.  CASTLES. 

Owner  and  trainer  of  thoroughbred  race  horaeo. 


KENDALLS' 

SPAVIN  CUPF 


Cures  Curb.  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Splint, 
iV*  And  AU  Lameness. 

Prloa  SI;  fl  for  SB.  Greatest  known  liniment  for 
family  use.  All  druggists  sell  it.  Accept  no  sub¬ 
stitute.  Our  great  book.  "A  Treatise  on  the 
Horae,”  free  from  druggists  or 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

^^Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont.  . 


% 


NDALL'S 
PAVIN  CURE 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  Sy2  marks,  or  10J/a  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  Hut  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  3,  1906. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  fanners  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Reports  from  Ottawa  say  that  recent  consignments 
of  Canadian  apples  were  barred  out  at  Cape  Town, 
South  Africa,  because  infested  with  scab  and  Codling 
moth,  and  warning  given  that  further  shipments  of 
such  fruit  would  cause  the  Cape  Colony  government  to 
shut  out  Canadian  fruit  entirely.  South  Africa  expects 
la  be  a  great  fruit-producing  section  in  the  future,  and 
the  authorities  do  not  intend  to  welcome  such  “assisted 
immigrants”  as  the  various  insect  and,  fungus  plagues 
afflicting  orchardists  in  other  countries.  Future  pomol- 
ogists  will  doubtless  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  this 
form  of  prohibition. 

* 

One  trouble  with  the  dog  question  Is  that  too  many 
dogs  escape  taxation.  Here  is  a  statement  from  a  New 
York  town : 

Our  present  method  of  obtaining  a  census  of  the  dog 
population  of  the  town  by  the  town  board  of  assessors 
is  far  from  satisfactory,  as  quite  a  number  are  omitted,  and 
thus  escape  taxation,  especially  those  dogs  owned  by  the 
tenants  of  non-resident  owners  of  the  farms.  The  owner 
usually  pays  the  land  tax.  The  dog  nuisance  is  driving 
the  sheep  industry  out  of  the  town.  We  would  like  to 
know  how  other  towns  are  meeting  this  problem.  J.  e.  d. 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

What  is  the  system  in  your  town,  and  what  do  you 
suggest  as  a  remedy  for  the  dog  nuisance? 

* 

No  question  about  it — a  good  field  of  Alfalfa  is  a 
missionary  teaching  good  farming.  A  farmer  remem¬ 
bers  what  it  cost  to  start  the  crop.  It  meant  the  most 
careful  preparation  of  the  soil,  the  most  skillful  manur¬ 
ing  and  thorough  seeding.  These  things  are  remember¬ 
ed,  and  a  farmer  will  begin  to  apply  them  to  his  other 
crops.  Then,  when  the  Alfalfa  yields  four  tons  or  more 
per  acre  of  rich  hay  the  farmer  looks  at  his  other  crops 
and  determines  to  make  them  do  their  share.  Thus  a 
good  field  of  Alfalfa  teaches  better  farming  and  a 
pride  in  making  each  crop  and  field  do  better.  This 
influence  is  not  confined  to  a  single  farm,  but  spreads 
all  through  the  neighborhood. 

* 

Every  year  the  right  of  a  city  or  town  to  compel  a 
farmer  or  peddler  to  pay  for  a  license  to  sell  farm 
produce  comes  up  for  discussion.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
taken  the  position  that  communities  have  no  right  to 
hold  up  a  farmer  in  this  way.  and  we  advise  a  farmer 
to  refuse  to  pay  such  a  license,  continue  his  business 
and  make  the  town  bring  suit  to  collect  if  it  care  to 
do  so.  The  general  rule  has  been  that  when  a  farmer 
sells  his  own  goods  he  has  as  much  right  to  streets 
and  public  highways  as  any  business  man,  and  is  free 
to  come  and  go  or  sell.  Where  a  man  buys  from  others 
and  sells  again  the  case  is  thought  to  be  different,  yet 
a  huckster  has  just  won  a  suit  against  the  city  of  Dun¬ 
kirk,  N.  Y.,  and  received  $150  of  money  paid  for  a  li¬ 
cense.  In  this  case  the  license  was  paid  when  demand¬ 
ed,  which  we  think  was  a  mistake.  We  should  refuse 
to  pay  and  make  the  city  bring  the  suit.  Tt  was  claimed 
at  Dunkirk  that  the  ordinance  requiring  the  license 
was  not  properly  passed,  but  the  case  seems  to  have 
turned  on  the  right  of  a  community  to  tax  the  business 
of  selling  produce.  We  believe  that  such  efforts  to  make 
farmers  pay  a  license  are  clearly  unconstitutional. 


i  A  practical  fruit  grower  recently  wrote  a  letter  to 
a  friend  in  which  he  said  that  he  put  a  light  over  a 
pan  of  oil  for  several  nights  and  caught  hundreds  of 
Codling  moths.  His  fruit  never  was  so  free  from 
worms.  “Still,”  he  said,  “The  R.  N.-Y.  says  that  a 
man  is  a  fool  to  use  a  moth  trap  for  catching  Codling 
moths!”  As  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  way  things 
are  sometimes  twisted  around  we  refer  to  it.  We 
never  call  anyone  a  fool  in  print — no  matter  how  strong 
the  temptation.  “Moth  traps”  have  been  advertised 
and  all  sorts  of  claims  made  for  them.  We  asked  sev¬ 
eral  entomologists  to  test  these  traps,  and  they  collected 
a  large  number  of  insects.  Most  of  these  proved  to  be 
beneficial  rather  than  harmful.  These  entomologists 
also  stated  that  the  Codling  moth  rarely  if  ever  flies  at 
night,  so  as  to  be  attracted  by  the  light.  Every  man 
must  decide  for  himself  whether  this  is  calling  him  a 
fool  or  not.  It  is  the  nearest  we  have  come  to  it.  It 
is  quite  doubtful  if  our  friend  would  know  a  Codling 
moth  if  he  saw  one. 

* 

We  expressed  our  opinion  regarding  the  scandals  in 
the  National  Department  of  Agriculture  last  Summer. 
When  an  investigation  was  started  we  felt  that  it  was 
only  fair  to  wait  until  the  investigators  reported.  The 
“nitro-culture”  bubble  has  been  pretty  well  exploded  by 
the  State  experiment  stations.  The  most  hopeful  thing 
about  this  is  that  the  Department  has  become  suddenly 
dumb.  It  is  no  longer  writing  romances  and  telling 
fairy  tales — at  least  not  for  publication.  As  for  the  crop 
reports,  the  committee  appointed  to  investigate  them 
concludes  that  with  the  possible  exception  of  cotton  sta¬ 
tistics  these  reports  are  inaccurate  if  not  useless.  We 
have  been  unable  to  find  a  single  farmer  who  sees  any 
practical  value  in  the  “secret”  reports  or  guesses  which 
the  Department  has  been  giving  out.  The  •committee 
has  also  criticised  some  of  the  pamphlets  sent  out  by 
the  Department.  President  Roosevelt  has  taken  this 
up,  and  made  out  a  list  of  matters  which  should  be  left 
out  of  public  documents.  In  view  of  the  President’s 
recent  long  message  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  sets  a 
good  example  for  brevity,  but  he  does  well  to  cut  out 
some  of  the  long  bulletins  and  essays  which  have  made 
fat  jobs  in  the  printing  office. 

* 

In  the  early  history  of  this  republic  a  wooden  ship 
named  “Constitution  or  “Old  Ironsides”  had  a  glorious 
record  in  battle.  The  ship  is  now  out  of  date  and 
worthless  for  any  practical  purpose.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Bonaparte  suggested  that  the  old  ship  might  be 
used  for  target  practice — to  be  sunk  at  sea  by  Ameri¬ 
can  cannon.  This  aroused  a  storm  of  protest  from  all 
over  the  country,  and  especially  from  the  Eastern 
States.  Meetings  were  held  and  a  monster  petition, 
signed  by  all  sorts  of  people,  was  sent  to  Con¬ 
gress.  The  result  is  that  Congress  will  keep 
the  old  ship  afloat.  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  agri¬ 
culture?  A  great  deal;  since  it  shows  the  power  of 
sentiment  and  popular  expression.  The  old  ship  was 
saved  by  the  sentiment  which  makes  men  heroic.  It  is 
this  thing  which  drives  men  above  the  commonplace, 
“practical”  things  of  life  and  makes  them  dare  for  their 
country’s  good.  No  great  reform,  no  great  blessing  for 
the  common  people,  has  ever  been  won  without  this 
touch  of  sentiment — this  fire  of  the  heart  which  drives 
people  out  of  the  common  rut  of  life.  The  Constitution 
will  be  preserved,  not  because  she  can  be  usecl  for  fight¬ 
ing,  but  for  the  higher  purpose  of  carrying  memories  of 
a  noble  past  to  an  eager  future.  The  lesson  of  this 
ought  to  be  clear  to  all  who  hope  for  better  things  for 
agriculture. 

A  Connecticut  reader  asks  for  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  use  of  medicinal  herbs,  remarking  that  people 
of  the  present  day  are  often  entirely  unacquainted  with 
the  plants,  as  well  as  with  their  virtues.  Women  of  an 
older  generation  usually  included  some  familiarity  with 
curative  plants  in  their  household  knowledge.  We  do 
not  believe  in  indiscriminate  amateur  doctori-ng,  but 
there  is  certainly  more  safety  in  a  homemade  herb  tea 
than  in  some  proprietary  compound  that  may  mean 
opiates  and  alcohol  carried  to  the  danger  point.  There 
is  real  virtue  in  many  homely  simples,  as  any  good 
practitioner  will'  acknowledge.  One  of  our  medical 
friends  occasionally  prescribes  these  remedies — for  ex¬ 
ample,  boneset  or  thoroughwort  (Eupatorium  perfolia- 
tum)  for  certain  forms  of  malaria.  One  patient,  to 
whom  this  was  advised,  bought  dried  boneset  at  the 
druggist’s,  while  all  the  adjacent  lowlands  were  white 
with  it.  Every  country  dweller  ought  to  acquire  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  common  plants,  their  economic 
virtues  and  their  attitude  towards  the  farmer— for  there 
are  both  beneficent  and  malignant  wild  plants.  It  will 
be  a  good  plan  to  begin  this  Spring  by  collecting  and 
pressing  specimens  as  they  appear,  with  a  brief  account 
of  their  habitat;  then,  next  Winter,  with  greater  leisure, 
these  dried  specimens  may  be  identified  and  named, 
with  the  aid  of  some  good  text-book.  This  is  a  branch 
of  knowledge  in  which  the  country  boy  or  girl  has  a 
wonderful  advantage  over  the  city  scholar — why  not 
take  the  benefit  of  it? 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  at  Gettysburg  the  Apple  Consumers’ 
League  had  an  inning.  There  was  no  mention  of  apple 
on  the  hotel  bill  of  fare  for  supper,  and  about  a  dozen 
members  began  to  “call  for  apple”  most  effectively. 
The  result  was  that  the  hotel  proprietor  sent  out  and 
bought  some  russet  apples,  and  they  were  brought  in 
raw,  amid  great  applause.  The  next  morning  about  20 
enthusiasts  got  up  for  an  early  breakfast  with  the 
writer,  and  the  first  thing  the  waiter  brought  in  was  a 
round  of  baked  apples!  That  hotel  proprietor  got  an 
object  lesson  and  a  lecture  combined.  Fruit  growers 
patronized  him — why  shouldn’t  he  patronize  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  ?  Adams  Co.,  Penna.,  is  becoming  noted  as  an  apple 
section.  What  York  Imperials  they  grow  there!  Peo¬ 
ple  come  from  all  over  the  country  to  visit  the  Gettys- 
bury  battlefield.  Every  one  of  them  should  have  a 
chance  to  eat  a  baked  York  Imperial  apple,  and  many 
of  them  wou]d  gladly  do  so  if  they  had  the  chance. 
This  dish  should  be  named  in  big  black  letters  on  every 
bill  of  fare  printed  in  Adams  County,  and  spoken  in 
italics  in  every  home.  This  is  the  sort  of  work  which 
the  Apple  Consumers’  League  was  organized  to  do — 
and  it  does  it! 

* 

How  does  it  happen  that  people  of  strong  common 
sense  and  generally  good  judgment  nibble  at  the  bait 
hung  out  by  sharpers?  That  thousands  of  them  do  so 
cannot  be  denied.  Read  some  of  the  circulars  and  let¬ 
ters  which  are  sent  to  victims  and  you  will  see  one 
reason.  These  sharpers  are  keen  judges  of  human 
nature  and  they  know  that  flattery  falls  like  a  soothing 
balm  upon  many  souls.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a 
typewritten  letter  received  by  one  of  our  readers : 

A  personal  friend,  who  is  a  member  of  this  Club,  and  who 
has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  your  character  and  ability,  has 
recommended  you  to  us  as  a  person  possessing  sterling 
qualities,  and  as  being  ambitious,  energetic,  and  very  anxious 
to  make  a  mental  and  financial  succss.  Acting  upon  this 
request  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  interesting  ourselves 
in  your  behalf.  If  you  desire  to  become  successful,  we  can 
show  you  the  way. 

This  man  is  asked  to  join  a  club  in  which  all  the 
members  think  hard  for  the  benefit  of  the  others.  This 
great  volume  of  thought  is  expected  to  bring  health, 
happiness  and  success  to  all  who  belong  to  the  club. 
It  costs  $2  to  join  this  mental  “all  hands  ’round,”  and  it 
appears  that  hundreds  have  paid  the  money.  We  sup¬ 
pose  there  are  plenty  of  men  who  feel  that  their  supe¬ 
rior  qualities  have  never  been  fully  recognized  by  those 
who  see  most  of  them.  So  when  some  stranger  sends 
them  a  printed  circular  mentioning  their  “sterling  qual¬ 
ities”  they  are  bound  to  think  highly  of  his  judgment! 
Such  are  the  people  who  refuse  to  trust  old-time  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends,  but  permit  a  stranger  to  organize  a 
creamery  or  some  other  enterprise  at  150  per  cent  more 
than  it  is  worth. 


BREVITIES. 

Get  ready  for  the  earliest  tomato  plants. 

Have  you  made  out  the  order  for  trees? 

Don’t  hurry  the  breeding  pens  Into  laying  too  early. 

A  soft  Winter  makes  hard  times  for  the  sleigh  dealers. 

Often  the  parent  needs  punishment  more  than  the  child 
does. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  some  of  the  greatest  fig¬ 
ures  in  history  were  made  great  by  opposing  existing  laws? 

A  telegraph  company  has  been  obliged  to  pay  damages 
for  a  mistake  in  a  telegram  which  m_eant  loss  on  an  order 
of  goods. 

A  Scotchman  right  from  the  old  country  sends  his  money, 
saying  that  he  was  induced  to  subscribe  by  reading  a  recipe 
for  potato  chowder. 

Thought,  motive  and  action  are  the  elements  that  make 
up  human  life.  Many  have  worthy  motives  and  sound 
thoughts  but  through  lack  of  action  they  fail. 

Wish  men  are  discussing  the  difference  between  a  fowl 
and  a  bird.  One  definition  is  that  a  bird  carries  food  to  its 
young,  while  a  fowl  leads  its  young  to  the  food  ! 

“Wiiat  are  you  doing  for  your  country?”  We  understand 
that  is  a  favorite  question  of  President  Roosevelt’s.  We 
wouldn't  mind  the  privilege  of  answering:  “Trying  to  get 
you  to  recommend  a  pareelsi  post !” 

This  is  from  a  Pennsylvania  friend :  “Some  time  we  will 
send  you  a  picture  of  a  young  member  of  the  Apple  Con¬ 
sumers’  League;  he  is  14  months  old  and  can  eat  an  apple 
with  anybody.”  Is  this  the  youngest  member  of  the  league? 

An  eight-story  factory  was  recently  built  in  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.,  entirely  of  concrete.  Construction  firms  say  that  the 
increased  demands  of  union  labor  are  making  buildings  too 
expensive,  and  thus  increasing  the  demand  for  equally  ser¬ 
viceable  but  less  expensive  concrete. 

According  to  the  London  Daily  Mail,  there  are  several 
dairies  for  the  production  of  asses’  milk  in  that  city,  the 
milk  being  sent  all  over  the  country  in  sealed  bottles,  the 
price  being  six  shillings  (about  $1.44)  a  quart.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  valuable  for  invalids  or  sickly  children. 

One  of  our  friends  ripens  Kieffer  pears  for  home  use  by 
putting  away  in  the  drawers  of  a  bureau,  stored  between 
soft  flannel.  He  says  that,  treated  in  this  way,  they  attain 
excellent  quality  for  dessert  use  in  midwinter.  This  is  a 
European  method  of  treating  dessert  pears. 

In  Toronto,  Canada,  40  plumbers  were  recently  fined  sums 
ranging  from  $200  to  $o00.  being  convicted  of  conspiracies 
in  restraint  of  trade,  their  fines  aggregating  $10,600.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  Canadian  consumer  still  has  a  few  rights.  If 
that  movement  crosses  the  border,  there  will  be  no  need 
to  ask  Secretary  Shaw  for  a  more  elastic  currency. 
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iTHE  RURAL  NEW-YORKERS 


AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  FENCE  WIRE. 

Why  Is  Modern  Wire  Inferior? 

Part  III. 

We  know  from  reading  the  article  on  page  31  what 
is  meant  by  cast  iron  and  how  wrought  or  “puddled” 
iron  is  produced.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  our  modern  wire 
is  made  of  steel.  This  “steel”  is  a  combination  or  alloy 
of  iron  and  carbon.  In  the  discussion  of  fence  wire  we 
shall  often  find  the  terms  “Bessemer”  and  “open  hearth” 
used  to  designate  different  methods  of  preparing  the 
steel.  Briefly  stated,  what  we  call  “steel”  is  made  by 
remelting  the  cast  iron  with  a  great  heat  and  driving 
through  or  over  it  a  blast  of  hot  air.  We  saw  in  the 
last  article  that  cast  iron  contains  considerable  carbon 
and  the  object  of  this  heating  and  blowing  is  to  burn 
most  of  this  carbon  up  and  also  drive  off  some  of  the 
other  impurities.  It  is  desired  to  leave  just  enough  of 
the  carbon  in  the  iron  to  give  the  steel  its  desired  qual¬ 
ities.  We  must  understand  that  the  more  carbon  used 
the  harder  is  the  steel.  We  sometimes  read  of  “mild” 
steel.  This  means  a  steel  in  which  there  is  rarely  more 
than  1-10  or  1-5  of  one  per  cent  of  carbon.  There  may 
be  10  times  as  much  carbon  in  a  “hard”  steel. 

THE  BESSEMER  PROCESS. — Prof.  Cushman,  in 
liis  excellent  bulletin,  gives  the  following  statement  of 
what  this  is.  Without  doubt  it  has  had.  a  wonderful  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  progress  of  civilization,  since  it  has  made 
steel  cheap  and  easily  produced: 

The  Bessemer  process  consists  of  pouring  molten  cast 
iron  into  a  large  pear-shaped  vessel  called  a  “converter,” 
furnished  with  a  number  of  small  holes  in  the  bottom 
through  which  a  blast  of  air  is  forced  under  high  pressure. 
Bv  this  means  the  carbon  is  nearly  all  burned  out,  together 
with  the  silicon.  The  iron,  too,  is  slightly  burned,  and 
after  the  blow  is  over  a  certain  amount  of  manganese,  in 
the  form  of  lumps  of  an  alloy  or  combination  of  manganese 
and  iron  known  as  ferromanganese,  is  thrown  into  the  con¬ 
verter  before  the  metal  is  poured  into  the  molds  to  coot. 
These  cooled  blocks  of  steel  are  known  as  “ingots.”  If  the 
molten  metal  were  to  be  immediately  poured  after  the 
blow,  it  would  be  found  on  cooling  to  be  full  of  cavities 
known  as  “blow  holes,”  caused  by  the  retention  in  the 
metal  of  gases  from  the  air  blast,  and  would  be  quite  unfit 
for  any  purpose  wrhatever.  The  action  of  even  the  small 
amount  of  manganese  that  is  added  is  almost  magical  in  its 
effect.  The  burned  iron  is  again  reduced  or  deoxidized,  the 
mass  of  metal  becomes  more  perfectly  fluid,  the  gases  escape, 
and  the  metal  pours  smoothly  and  evenly.  In  other  words, 
the  manganese  acts  as  a  so-called  “flux.”  Just  as  small 
quantities  of  carbon  dissolved  in  iron  change  and  modify 
its  properties,  so  small  quantities  of  other  substances  pro¬ 
duce  ther  own  effects.  Manganese  is  supposed  to  decrease 
the  danger  of  “breaking  up,”  as  the  metal  passes  hot  through 
the  rolls  in  the  “rod  mills.” 

BASIC  OPEN  HEARTH  PROCESS.— The  follow¬ 


ing  brief  description  is  also  taken  from  Prof.  Cush¬ 
man’s  bulletin.  Many  readers  have  heard  the  discus¬ 
sions  about  basic  slag  as  a  fertilizer.  This  will  give 
them  an  idea  of  what  this  “slag”  is — the  phosphorus 
taken  out  of  the  melted  iron  by  the  lime  with  some  iron 
mixed  with  it.  We  notice  that  this  basic  process  enables 
the  manufacturer  to  use  iron  which  would  not  answer 
for  the  other: 

Phosphorus  and  sulphur  both  have  a  deleterious  effect 
upon  steel,  reducing  the  ductility  and  making  the  metal 
brittle.  In  a  process  like  the  one  just  described  (Bessemer), 
it  is  necessary  to  specify  that  the  pig  iron  shall  contain 
below  a  certain  percentage  of  phosphorus.  This  would,  of 
course,  exclude  much  of  the  pig  iron  that  is  manufactured, 
as  phosphorus  in  some  of  its  combinations  is  almost  always 
found  in  iron  ore.  By  making  the  lining  of  the  furnace 
out  of  a  material  that  will  combine  with  elements  like 
phosphorus,  which  easily  combines  with  oxygen  to  form 
phosphoric  acid,  much  of  this  impurity  may  be  made  to 
combine  with  the  furnace  lining  and  to  remove  itself  from 
the  metal  by  entering  the  slag  floating  on  top  of  the  molten 
mass.  Without  going  further  into  the  chemistry  of  the 
subject,  this  is  all  that  is  meant  by  basic  open-hearth  steel, 
namely,  that  the  pig  iron  is  melted  in  large  basin-shaped 
furnaces  in  which  the  carbon  is  burned  out  by  the  play  of 
hot  air  over  the  surface  of  the  molten  mass,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  acid-forming  impurities,  such  as  phosphorus 
and  silicon,  are  absorbed  by  the  basic  lining  of  the  furnace, 
which  is  usually  made  of  a  rock  material  found  in  nature, 
consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  known  as 
“dolomite.”  I.ime  or  limestone  is  also  added  to  hasten  this 
action  and  save  the  lining.  With  the  exception  that  the 
hot  air  is  not  blown  through  the  molten  metal,  the  open- 
hearth  process  is  much  like  the  Bessemer.  At  the  end 
of  the  run  ferro  manganese  is  thrown  into  the  liquid  bath 
of  metal  to  flux  it.  This  is  done  sometimes  in  the  furnace,  and 
sometimes  in  a  ladle  into  which  the  metal  is  tapped.  It  is 
then  run  off  into  the  ingot  molds  to  cool  in  the  usual  way. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  open  hearth  process  depends  essen¬ 
tially,  as  does  the  Bessemer,  upon  refluxing  with  manganese. 

We  want  to  make  the  difference  between  cast  iron, 
steel  and  puddled  iron  as  clear  as  possible, _  because  in 
the  future  no  one  will  be  able  to  buy  wire  intelligently 
unless  he  knows  what  the  metals  represent.  We  are 
probably  safe  in  stating  that  there  is  no  steel  wire  now 
made,  however  well  galvanized,  that  will  last  like  the 
old  puddled  iron  wire.  The  exception  may  be  tele¬ 
phone  or  telegraph  wire  run  in  straight  lines  without 
sharp  curves  or  twists.  Having  shown  how  the^  metal 
is  prepared  we  can  now  describe  the  process  of  “draw¬ 
ing”  and  galvanizing  the  wire. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. — The  report  by  the 
Keep  Commission  of  its  inquiry  into  the  operations  of  the 
crop  reporting  section  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
made  public  Jan.  18.  contains  this  statement  :  “The  wide 
divergence  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  Bureau  of  Sta¬ 
tistics  from  the  actual  results  arrived  at  by  the  census 
in  the  case  not  only  of  live  stock  but  of  all  crops  other 
than  cotton  justifies,  we  think,  the  conclusion  that  the 
methods  and  results  must  be  Improved  materially,  or  the 


service  (crop  reporting)  should  be  discontinued.’  The  Keep 
Commission  (or  the  Committee  on  Department  Methods,  as 
it  is  officially  known)  spent  several  weeks  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  inquiring  into  the  methods  used  in  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  crop  reports.  This  work  is 
centered  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  of  which  John  Hyde 
was  for  many  years  the  chief.  Taking  the  returns  of  the 
Census  Bureau  as  a  standard,  the  Keep  Commission  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  statistical  work  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  fallen  far  below  the  standard.  The 
statement  is  made  that  while  the  estimates  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  on  the  cotton  crop  have  been  close 
its  estimates  on  other  crops  have  been  generally  far 
out  of  the  way.  Taking  the  year  1899  the  report  shows 
that  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  estimated  the  acreage  in  corn 
at  nearly  13,000,000  acres  less  than  the  census  found  it. 
In  wheat  the  acreage  was  8,000,000  less.  In  hay  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  fixed  the  acreage  at  41,000,000  acres,  while 
the  census  found  the  acreage  02,000,000,  the  former  being 
about  two-thirds  of  the  latter.  “Faulty  as  these  statements 
were,”  the  commission  continues,  “the  reports  for  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  on  farm  animals  were  even  worse.”  The  figures 
are  then  given.  The  Bi'-^au  of  Statistics  estimated  the 
number  of  swine  at  37,0bu,000,  while  the  census  found  it 
63,000,000 ;  on  cattle  other  than  milch  cows  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  estimated  the  number  at  28,000,000,  the  census 
at  61,000,000.  Variations  in  the  case  of  sheep,  horses  and 
mules  were  almost  as  great.  Officers  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  frequently  declared  that  the  large  number 
of  reporters  in  the  field,  aggregating  about  85,000,  was  a 
guarantee  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Department  reports.  “Great 
stress  has  been  laid  in  the  past  on  the  number  of  persons 
from  whom  reports  were  obtained,”  says  the  commission. 
“In  our  judgment,  it  does  not  add  authority  to  the  estimates 
to  state  that  information  has  been  sought  from  85,000  dif¬ 
ferent  people.  The  enormous  number  of  correspondents 
rather  raises  a  presumption  against  care  in  selecting  them 
and  genuine  knowledge  by  the  bureau  of  the  persons  whose 
reports  it  receives.” 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Ohio  Live  Stock  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  Feb.  14  and  15  at  the  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  O.  Programmes  will  be  sent  to 
members  and  the  press.  Others  desiring  them  address  C.  S. 
Plumb,  Secretary,  Columbus,  O. 

Last  Summer,  while  the  Hope  Farm  man  was  burning 
up  and  dying  from  thirst,  we  in  this  vicinity  were  con¬ 
stantly  soaked,  soaked,  soaked,  with  never-ceasing  rain.  I 
have  been  trying  for  two  years  to  make  a  living  on  a  farm, 
but  the  weather  man  seems  to  object.  Each  year  I  have 
planted  several  dollars’  worth  of  peas  and  beans,  and  have 
never  had  a  mess.  w.  H.  E. 

Ohio.  _ _ 

THE  BUTTER  COMES.— Many  thanks  for  the  answer 
telling  me  how  to  make  butter.  I  have  tried  since  to  make 
it  oftener,  and  it  has  been  all  right.  MRS.  c.  c. 

Connecticut. 

REFORM  NEEDED. — iHow  many  of  these  sharks  that 
Uncle  Sam  is  getting  after  does  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  think  will  ever 
get  jailed  for  one  day  even?  There  are  two  laws  it  seems, 
one  for  the  rich  and  one  for  the  poor.  Keep  the  parcels 
post  question  agitated;  we  must  have  it.  Why  should  the 
rum-seller  not  be  made  to  settle  if  he  sells  rum  to  my  men 
and  knocks  me  out  of  perhaps  $5  to  $10  per  day?  d.  b.  o. 

Massachusetts. 


lO  LigHts 
lO  Hours 
lO  Cents 


Make  Yotir  Own  LigHt 

The  Fairbanks-Morse  Electric  Light  Outfit  gives 
plenty  of  good  light  at  a  moderate  oost. 

Gas,  Gasoline  or  Kerosene  Engines  for  all  purposes, 
from  2  h,  p.  up. 

Cut  out  complete  advertisement  and  send  to 

Fairbanks,  Morse  <&  Co., 

Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  C  898 
Gasoline  Engines. 


I  may  want.. 
Street  No.. 


_ Jx.  p.  to  run _ 


30  Days 
To  Try 


Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tool  Quality. 

Half  a  million  users  regard  the  Planet  Jr.  line  as  the  most  practical,  durable  and  dependable 
garden  tools  made.  They  stand  the  test  of  time,  because  “quality"  is  the  Planet  Jr.  watchword. 
They  wear  well  and  give  perfect  satisfaction  wherever  used. 

Planet  Jr.  No.  17  is  a  particularly  valuable  tool.  It  is  the  best  of  our  single  wheel  hoes, 
carefully  tested  by  practical  men  and  the  latest  approved  pattern,  with  the  greatest  variety  of 
tools  we  have  ever  offered.  Frame  is  strong  and  convenient,  having  a  quick  change  device  which 
permits  tools  to  be  changed  without  removing  nuts. 

Planet  Jr.  Harrow.  Cultivator  and  Pulverizer  is  a  great  favorite  with  strawberry  growers, 
market  gardeners  and  farmers,  because  the  twelve  chisel  shaped  teeth  do  such  thorough,  fine, 
close  work  without  throwing  earth  on  small  plants.  The  pulverizer  used  with  the  lever  wheel 
enables  the  operator  to  set  the  tool  exactly  to  any  desired  depth. 

The  Planet  Jr.  line  includes  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes.  Horse  Hoes,  Harrows.  Riding  Cultiva- 
tors,  (one  or  two  row).  Beet  and  Orchard  Cultivators,  etc.,  45  in  all. 

as  well  as  gardeners  need  our  1906  book,  which  fully  illustrates  the 
machines  at  work  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Mailed  free. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Company, 

Boxing. 

Philadelphia. 

Pa. 
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Easy  Terms 
To  Buy 


We  Will  Let  You  Use  an 
American  Manure  Spreader 


Free 


It’s  just  like  this. 

You  need  an  American  Manure 
Spreader. 

It  will  double  the  value  of  every 
bit  of  manure  you  put  on  your  land. 

It  will  pulverize  and  break  it  up, 
so  it  will  mix  with  the  soil  easily. 

And  it  will  distribute  evenly,  so 
every  square  foot  of  land  will  get  its 
share. 

N  The  other  reasons  you  will  find 
out  yourself  just  as  soon  as  you  try 
the  Spreader. 

And  we  will  let  you  try  it  for  30 
days  at  our  expense. 

We  send  you  the  Spreader  and  prepay 
the  freight.  You  use  It  a  month.  Before 
the  30  day  s  are  up,  you  will  wonder  how  you 
ever  got  on  without  It. 

The  Spreader  will  practically  earn  Its 
own  cost  before  you  send  us  a  cent. 

We  give  you  a  liberal  allowance  of  time 
In  which  to  pay  for  it. 

And  If  you  shouldn’t  find  It  exactly  as 
represented,  yon  send  it  back  at  our  expense, 
and  the  trial  costs  you  not  a  shilling. 

We  can  afford  to  make  you  this  offer 
because  we  know  that  our  American  Spread¬ 
ers  are  well  made,  on  correct  principles,  and 
that  they  will  stand  the  Test. 

They  represent  twenty-five  years  study 
and  experience.  Their  good  points  are  the 
result  of  our  knowledge  of  field  needs.  We 
have  developed  them  along  practical  lines. 

American  Spreaders  are  carefully  and 
sensibly  constructed,  and  they  show  it. 

We  own  and  operate  the  largest  Manure 
Spreader  plant  in  the  World.  We  turn  out 
more  machine*  every  year  than  any  other 


manufacturer.  Our  ample  capital  enables  us 
to  sell  our  Spreaders  on  long  time. 

We  sell  direct  to  you  because  we  want 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  users  of  our 
Spreaders. 

This  way  we  get  a  chance  to  tell  you 
how  to  use  them  to  best  advantage  and  why 
our  way  will  give  best  results. 

We  will  tell  you  all  about  Manure 
Spreaders,  and  how  to  spread  manure,  so 
that  you  will  be  able  to  select  a  size  best 
suited  to  your  needs — and  you  have  our  S 
sizes  and  9  styles  to  select  from. 

When  you  buy  from  us  you  get  just 
the  kind  you  should  have  to  do  your  work 
best. 

We  don’t  belong  to  any  trust. 

We  are  an  independent  concern. 

Write  today  for  our  FREE  catalog. 
Tell  us  how  much  land  you  own,  how  many 
horses  you  keep  and  how  many  head  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  you  have,  and  we  will 
give  you  the  Government  statistics  as  to  the 
annual  value  of  your  manure  crop. 

We  will  also  send  you  a  little  booklet 
telling  all  about  “Our  New  Selling  Plan.” 

It  will  interest  you  and  save  you  money. 

Ask  at  once.  You  will  be  glad  if  you  do. 

WHAT  MR.  HILL  SAYS: 

Nanticoke,  Pa.,  Dec.  12. 1905 
American  Harrow  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Dear  Sire:— Enclosed  you  will  find  notes, 
duly  signed,  for  spreader. 

I  am  very  pleased  with  the  construction  or 
the  American  Spreader,  all  its  parts  seem  to  be 
made  for  long  service.  The  work  it  performs  in 
three  minutes  is  better  than  I  have  been  able  to 
do  with  the  fork  in  25  to  30  minutes  and  I  antici¬ 
pate  its  results  to  be  for  ahead  of  anything  I  have 
had  in  the  past,  especially  on  the  hay-fields,  as  it 
lines  the  manure  into  such  small  particles  as  not 
to  smother  the  smallest  tuft  of  grass.  Your  cour¬ 
teous  treatment  and  prompt  shipment  of  machine 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  ana  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  I  am  a  well  satisfied  customer. 

wVt.T.IAM.  J.  HILL,  Nanticoke,  Pa. 


American  Harrow  Co**  1628  Hastings  St..  Detroit*  Mich. 


Buy  the  Success  ^Manure Spreader 

iWF.V. »■  avoid  all  mistakes.  The 

first  cost  of  such  a  machine 
Us  considerable  and  you  owe 
"it  to  yourself  to  get  the 
right  one  In  the  start.  We 
have  been  making  Manure 
Spreaders  for  26  years  and 
know  that  the  Success  Is  right. 
Another  proof  Is  that  there  are 
more  of  our  machines  in  use 
than  of  all  other  makes  com¬ 
bined.  Spreads  any  kind  of  ma- 
I  nure,  In  any  condition,  lime,  salt,  ashes,  plaster  and  fertilizer,  broadcast  or  in  drills,  simplest,  strongest, 
I  lightest  draft,  easiest  to  load,  and  most  durable.  Full  guarantee.  Send  for  our  book  on  Farm  Fertility. 
It  tells  the  complete  story  of  the  Success  Manure  Spreader.  We  mall  It  free. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A  POWER 

if*  on  Every 
Farm 


THERE  should  be  a 
power  of  some  kind 
on  every  farm.  i  -- 
It  saves  labor,  time  and 
money,  and  increases  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  farm. 

It  will  work  the  raw  material 
the  farm  into  a  finished  product. 

All  up-to-date  farmers  agree  that 
the  modern  gasoline  engine  is  the 
best  farm  power. 

Our  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine  is 
the  best  gasoline  engine. 

It  is  strong,  durable,  long  lived 
and  is  of  full  rated,  actual  (not  esti¬ 
mated)  horse  power. 

It  is  easy  to  operate  and  is  easily 
kept  in  working  order. 

It  developes  the  maximum  of  power 
with  the  minimum  of  fuel. 

Specially  adapted  to  cutting  drv 
fodder  and  ensilage,  husking,  shred¬ 
ding  and  shelling  corn;  threshing 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 


COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED.) 


and  grinding  feed;  sawing  wood, 
separating  cream, pumpingwater, etc. 

Indeed  there  is  no  service  required 
of  a  power  that  will  not  be  performed 
most  satisfactorily  by  this  engine. 

I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engines  are  made 
in  the  following  styles  and  sizes: 

Vertical — 2,  3  <21  5  Horse  Power; 

Horizontal — (Portable  and  Station¬ 
ary),  4,  6,  8,10,12  ®.  15  Horse  Power. 

If  you  are  not  intending  to  purchase 
an  engine  now,  you  may  want  one  in 
the  future  and  really  ought  to  know 
more  about  them. 

Call  on  our  Local  Arfent.let  him  show  you 
the  engines  and  supply  you  with  catalog,  or 
write  for  further  information.  Do  it  now, 
OF  AMERICA.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  j 

From  Day  to  Day.' 


“Let  the  wealthy  and  great 
Roll  in  splendor  and  state, 

1  envy  them  not,  1  declare  It, 

I  eat  my  own  lamb, 

My  chickens  and  ham, 

I  shear  my  own  fleece  and  I  wear  it. 

1  have  lawns,  I  have  bowers, 

I  have  fruits,  I  have  flowers. 

The  lark  is  my  morning  alarmer ; 

So  my  jolly  boys  now, 

Here’s  God  speed  the  plow, 

Long  life  and  success  to  the  farmer.” 

— Old  English  Farmer's  Toast. 

* 

It  is  quite  noticeable  in  looking  at  the 
new  shirtwaists,  that  blousing  of  the 
front  is  gradually  disappearing.  1  his  is 
doubtless  a  result  of  the  plain  tailor 
styles  now  coming  in,  and  also  of  the 
new  corsets,  which  give  an  outline  very 

different  from  the  popular  straight  front. 
* 

Little  Josephine  has  been  taught  to 
choose  her  words  carefully,  and  use  them 
with  exactness.  A  visitor  was  making  in¬ 
quiries  about  a  small  schoolmate,  who 
was  to  take  part  with  Josephine  in  some 
social  function : 

“And  is  Annabel  blonde  or  brunette,’ 
asked  the  visitor. 

“Well,  she’s  not  really  light,  and  she 
isn’t  really  dark — she’s  what  you  may  call 
just  tepid,”  was  Josephine’s  painstaking 
description. 

.  * 

Elaborate  shirred  belts  of  girdle  style 
are  losing  in  favor,  and  are  in  conse¬ 
quence  piled  high  on  the  bargain  coun¬ 
ters.  They  are  still  made  as  part  of  a 
costume,  but  not  as  separate  belts.  Nar¬ 
rower  and  plainer  styles  are  seen  in  the 
separate  belts  to  be  worn  with  simple 
dresses  of  the  shirt-waist  type.  Narrow 
belts  of  gilt  and  silver  have  had  quite  a 
vogue,  and  the  same  material  has  been 
used  a  good  deal  in  millinery.  A  narrow 
band  of  gilt  or  silver  ribbon,  tied  in  a 
stiff  little  bow.  gives  a  jaunty  look  to  a 
plain  black  hat. 

* 

The  woman  who  has  bad  luck  with 
omolet  may  cook  eggs  in  the  style  known 
as  “a  lay-down  flat,”  as  follows:  Take 
one  egg  for  each  person  and  one  for  the 
pan ;  break  them  into  a  bowl  and  beat 
until  well  mixed,  but  not  light;  add  one 
tablespoonful  of  cold  water  for  each  egg 
and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste;  mix  again, 
put  a  lump  of  butter  in  a  frying  pan  as 
large  as  a  walnut,  for  half  a  dozen  eggs. 
Let  this  get  very  hot.  Now  pour  in  the 
eggs,  and  when  this  begins  to  cook  around 
the  edges,  take  a  knife  and  raise  it  up  so 
as  to  let  the  soft  part  run  underneath ;  do 
this  until  all  is  set.  take  from  the  fire, 

serve  on  a  hot  platter. 

* 

Roman  hyacinths  are  giving  us  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  this  Winter,  as  they  in¬ 
variably  do.  They  were  potted  in  early 
October,  covered  over,  and  left  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  place  out  of  doors  until  sharp  frost, 
when  they  were  brought  into  the  cellar, 
being  watered  occasionally  as  conditions 
warranted.  They  are  brought  up  at  inter¬ 
vals  as  desired,  first  being  put  in  a  north 
window  in  the  kitchen  until  the  tender 
white  sprout  turns  green,  then  moved 
about  from  room  to  room,  wherever  space 
or  suitability  permits.  The  first  flowers, 
on  the  most  advanced,  were  open  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  and  we  have  had  them 
ever  since.  Each  little  bulb  gives  us  sev¬ 
eral  spikes  of  delicate  flowers  before  it  is 
spent.  Roman  hyacinths  are  produced  in 
three  colors,  white,  rose  and  blue;  the 
white  are  the  earliest.  They  are  inexpen¬ 
sive.  costing  50  to  75  cents  a  dozen.  The 
sturdy  Dutch  hyacinths  will  gladden  us 
later  ;  they  cannot  be  forced  so  rapidly  as 
the  Romans. 

* 

Mr.  Bennett  had  an  embarrassing 
habit  of  bringing  unexpected  guests  home 
to  luncheon,  and  the  family  larder  was 
not  always  equal  to  the  strain,  says  the 
Youth’s  Companion.  On  one  such  occa¬ 


sion  Mrs.  Bennett  was  obliged  to  re-en¬ 
force  the  rather  scanty  menu  with  some¬ 
thing  from  her  store  of  preserves.  Has¬ 
tily  seizing  a  jar  of  gooseberry  jam.  the 
good  woman  emptied  it  into  a  glass  dish 
and  placed  it  on  the  table.  A  little  later 
the  guest,  who  for  some  moments  had 
been  regarding  with  puzzled  interest  his 
saucer  of  jam,  looked  up  to  propound  a 
question. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  he,  “but 
would  you  mind  telling  me  what  fruit 
this  excellent  preserve  is  made  of?  The 
flavor  is  delicious,  but  I  can’t  call  to 
mind  any  fruit  with  seeds  like  these.” 

Mrs.  Bennett  leaned  forward  to  inspect 
the  seven  round  objects  on  the  guest’s 
plate. 

“For  goodness’  sake !”  she  exclaimed. 
“Those  are  the  marbles  I  put  into  the 
kettle  to  keep  the  jam  from  burning.  I 

forgot  to  take  them  out!” 

* 

According  to  Miss  Alice  Lakev.  chair¬ 
man  of  the  food  investigating  committee 
of  the  National  Consumers’  League, 
quoted  in  the  New  York  Sun,  of  55  sam¬ 
ples  ^of  canned  tomatoes  analyzed  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  experts  25  were  found  to  contain 
preservatives.  Eosin,  a  red  dye,  is  used 
to  color  inferior  tomatoes.  Eighty-six  out 
of  98  samples  of  French  peas  contained 
copper,  and*  so  did  29  out  of  43  cans  of 
American  peas.  String  beans  are  even 
worse.  Canned  corn  is  whitened  with 
acids.  Out  of  41  cans  examined  24  con¬ 
tained  preservatives.  Of  394  samples  of 
molasses  167  contained  glucose,  and  one- 
third  of  them  showed  the  presence  of  tin. 
Of  maple  sugar  samples,  63  were  adul¬ 
terated  with  glucose.  One  sample  of 
honey,  labelled  75  per  cent  common  syrup 
and  25  per  cent  extracted  honey,  was 
found  on  analysis  to  contain  no  honey  at 
all,  but  84  per  cent  of  glucose,  colored 
with  coal  tar  dyes.  Two  hundred  sam¬ 
ples  of  candy  purchased  in  New  York 
stores  were  found  to  contain  paraffin. 
Candle  grease  is  particularly  prevalent  in 
caramels,  chocolates  and  molasses  candy. 
“Here  is  a  little  menu  made  out  on  the 


plan  of  those  published  by  women’s  maga¬ 
zines  to  assist  housewives  in  catering  for 
families.  Dr.  Shepard,  State  Chemist  of 
South  Dakota,  framed  it  to  show  how  any 
family  in  the  United  States  might  reason¬ 
ably  take  40  doses  of  chemical  preserva¬ 
tives  and  coal  tar  dyes  in  one  day : 

BREAKFAST. 

Sausages  containing  coal  tar  dye  and  borax. 
Baker's  bread  containing  alum. 

Butter  containing  coal  tar  dye. 
Canned  cherries  containing  coal  tar  dye  and 
salicylic  acid. 

Pancakes  containing  alum. 

Syrup  containing  sodium  sulphate. 

“This  is  a  fairly  typical  breakfast,  and  it 
gives  eight  doses  of  chemicals  and  dyes. 
Here  is  the  dinner  menu: 

Tomato  soup  with  coal  tar  dye  and  benzoic 
acid. 

Cabbage  and  corned  beef  with  saltpeter. 
Corn  scallops  with  sulphurous  acid  and 
formaldehyde. 

Canned  peas  with  salicylic  acid. 
Catsup  with  coal  tar  dye  and  benzoic  acid. 

Vinegar  with  coal  tar  dye. 

Bread  and  butter  with  alum  and  coal  tar  dye. 

Mince  pie  with  boracic  acid. 

Pickles  with  copperas,  sodium  sulphate  and 
salicylic  acid. 

I-cmon  ice  cream  with  methyl  alcohol. 
“Here  are  16  doses  of  chemicals  for 
dinner.  Now  for  a  supper : 

Bread  and  butter  with  alum  and  coal  tar  dye. 

Canned  beef  with  borax. 

Canned  peaches  with  sodium  sulphite  coal 
tar  dye  and  salicylic  acid. 

Pickles  with  copperas,  sodium  sulphate  and 
formaldehyde. 

Catsup  with  coal  tar  dye  and  benzoic  acid. 
Lemon  cake  ■with  alum. 

Baked  pork  and  beans  with  formaldeh5'de. 

Vinegar,  coal  tar  dye. 

Currant  jelly,  coal  tar  dye  and  salicylic  acid 
Cheese,  coal  tar  dye. 

“1  hat  makes  16  more  doses  of  chemi¬ 
cals,  or  40  doses  for  the  day.”  Miss  Lakey 
certainly  gives  us  cause  to  feel  interested 
in  pure  food  legislation. 


What  a  fine  looking  thing  is  war;  yet 
dress  it  as  we  may,  dress  and  feather  it, 
daub  it  with  gold,  huzza  it,  and  sing  swag¬ 
gering  songs  about  it,  what  is  it,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  but  murder  in  uniform? 
— Jerrold. 

The  undisciplined  man  expects  no  ad¬ 
vantage  or  mischief  from  himself,  but  all 
from  objects  without  him;  the  philosopher 
looks  inward  and  apprehends  no  good  or 
evil  can  happen  to  him  but  from  himself 
alone. — Cicero. 


B  airing1  Powder 

Absolutely 

Pure 

Royal  Baking  Powder  is  indispensable 
to  finest  cookery  and  to  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  modern  housekeep¬ 
ing.  Royal  Baking  Powder  makes  hot 
breads,  cakes  and  pastry  wholesome. 
Perfectly  leavens  without  fermentation. 
Qualities  that  are  peculiar  to  it  alone. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  Royal 
Baking  Powder  where  the  best  and 
most  healthful  food  is  required. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


Stay  at  Home 

We  are  trying  to  tell 
every  boy  and  girl,  every 
young  man  and  woman, 
every  over-ambitious  or 
too  -  easily-  discouraged 
man  and  woman:  Stay 
at  Home. 

The  old  “  going  to  the 
city”  spirit  has  changed 
for  the  better  and  the 
American  people  are 
learning  that  industrious 
people  win  more  happi¬ 
ness,  health  and  inde¬ 
pendence  in  their  own 
home  towns  than  they 
can  as  the  hard  driven 
human  machines  of  some 
great  city  firm  or  cor¬ 
poration. 

No  better  chance  to 
earn  the  most  money  in 
the  shortest  time  at  the 
pleasantest  occupation 
has  ever  been  offered 
than  by  selling  yearly 
subscriptions  to  The 
Ladies’  Home  Journal 
and  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

You  can  secure  a  handsome  start 
in  life  or  make  a  generous  living  in 
this  way.  For  besides  the  large  com¬ 
mission  paid  on  every  subscription 
there  is  a  rebate  plan  which  applies 
to  accumulated  subscriptions.  Be¬ 
sides  these  there  is,  each  month,  a 
distribution  of  £5,000  in  prizes  of 
£500  and  less.  And,  last  and  best, 
there  is  in  effect  every  quarter  of  the 
year  a  prize  fund  of  at  least  £40,000. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  CO. 
286-E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Dietz  Lanterns 

The  people  who  study  lanterns  and 
know  what  they  ought  to  get  and  what 
not  to  get  in  a  lantern  are  Dietz  buy¬ 
ers.  When  they  know  all  about  the 
can’t-leak  oil  pot,  made  of  tin  without 
a  speck  of  6older,  the  best  quality 
glass,  tin  and  wire,  theconvenientside 
lever,  the  all-round  convenience,  the 
cleanliness,  the  safety  of  a  Dietz  Cold 
Blast  lantern,  a  dealer  has  trouble  in 
selling  them  any  other.  Then,  when 
they  think  of  the 

“Clear,  White  Light  of  the 

DIETZ" 

that  settles  it.  _  You’ll  find  a  Dietz 
lantern  dealer  in  most  every  town. 

But  before  you  go  to  buy  let  us  mail 
you  free  a  book  to  post  you  up  a  little. 
You’ll  not  be  persuaded  if  you’re 
posted.  Then  if  you  find  no  Dietz 
dealer  in  your  town,  just  write  us. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

62  Laight  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Established  1840. 


5%Safe,  Sure,  Simple 


Assets, 

81,750,000 

Surplus  and  Profits 
8150,000 


WE  can  prove  to  your  satisfacti oil 
that  your  Ravings  invented  with 
the  Industrial,  will  earn  5$  and  be 
as  safe  as  when  earning  a  smaller 
rate  of  interest  elsewhere.  For  over 
V&  years  we  have  handled  savings 
accounts  by  means  of  our  simple  cer¬ 
tificate  system  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  never  paid  less  than 
5$.  Start  an  account  with  us  at 
a»»y  time — withdraw  when  you  see 
tit.  Karnings  reckoned  for  every  day 
your  money  is  in  our  care.  Under 
New  York  Banking  Department  Sup¬ 
ervision  and  regularly  examined  by 
same,  Write  for  particulars. 

Industrial  Savings  and 
Loan  Co., 

ft  TIM K8  BLDG.,  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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Rice  Recipes. 

The  Spring  months  are  usually  the  most 
trying  ones  in  the  calendar  for  the  house¬ 
keeper  on  a  farm  to  provide  a  change  in 
the  daily  bill  of  fare.  Last  year’s  vege¬ 
tables  have  grown  tasteless  and  wilted,  or 
are  gone  entirely;  the  stock  of  canned 
goods  in  both  fruit  and  vegetables  is  near¬ 
ing  the  finish,  and  it  is  still  too  early  for 
fresh  home-grown  supplies.  It  will  now 
be  found  that  rice  will  often  prove  useful 
in  making  many  wholesome,  nutritious 
dishes.  To  serve  it  as  a  vegetable,  it 
should  be  boiled  carefully  so  that  no  two 
grains  adhere  together,  and  each  grain 
should  be  swollen  to  twice  its  original  size. 
It  is  better  to  use  the  first  quality  of  rice 
for  this  purpose,  although  the  second 
grade  will  do  in  many  other  ways.  To 
obtain  these  results,  wash  the  rice  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  then  sprinkle  it  slowly  into  a 
large  kettle  full  of  boiling  water.  The 
water  must  not  be  chilled,  for  the  rapid 
boiling  should  be  continued  immediately. 
Boil  20  minutes,  then  drain  on  a  colander. 
With  a  fork  shake  it  up  lightly,  and  place 
it  in  the  oven  to  dry.  When  properly  pre¬ 
pared  it  should  be  like  a  mound  of  snow. 

The  left-over  of  plain  boiled  rice  can  be 
utilized  in  numerous  ways.  It  may  be 
made  into  excellent  griddle  cakes.  Take 
one  pint  of  rice,  a  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
one  scant  teaspoon ful  each  of  salt  and 
baking  powder,  one  egg,  one  cupful  of 
flour,  and  sweet  milk  to  make  a  batter. 
Bake  on  a  griddle.  The  regular  sour  milk 
recipe  can  be  used  if  preferred;  simply 
add  the  rice  and  less  flour. 

Rice  Croquettes. — To  one  teacupful  of 
boiled  rice,  add  one  tablespoon  ful  of  but¬ 
ter,  a  beaten  egg,  a  seasoning  of  salt  and 
pepper,  and  mix  well  together.  Mold  into 
rolls,  or  small  cakes,  dip  into  egg,  and 
then  into  powdered  cracker  crumbs  and 
fry  in  hot  butter  or  drippings.  A  little 
finely  chopped  cold  meat  is  an  improve¬ 
ment;  it  should  be  mixed  with  the  rice 
and  egg  before  molding. 

Rice  Muffins. — One  pint  of  milk,  one 
pint  of  rice,  two  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one 
teaspoonful  each  of  salt  and  baking  pow¬ 
der.  Beat  the  sugar,  salt,  yolks  of  eggs 
and  butter  together,  add  the  milk  and  suf¬ 
ficient  flour  to  make  a  thin  batter;  sift  the 
rice  in  lightly,  and  last  the  beaten  whites. 
Bake  in  rings  30  minutes. 

Rice  Soup. — Place  one-half  a  cupful  of 
rice  in  two  quarts  of  water,  with  one  small 
onion  sliced  finely,  two  or  three  sticks  of 
celery,  and  a  small  bunch  of  Summer 
savory.  Boil  two  hours,  adding  more 
water  if  necessary.  Strain  through  a  col¬ 
ander,  return  to  the  fire  and  add  the 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  one  pint  of 
rich  milk.  Let  it  come  to  a  boil  and  serve 
with  toasted  crackers. 

Rice  is  something  which  can  be  quickly 
converted  into  a  dessert  when  pressed  for 
time,  while  many  toothsome  dishes  can  be 
prepared  from  it  that  will  require  some¬ 
what  more  of  an  effort.  For  plain  boiled 
rice,  add  a  handful  of  raisins  after  the 
rice  has  been  cooking  15  minutes,  drain 
the  same  as  when  preparing  it  for  a  veg¬ 
etable.  Serve  with  sweetened  cream.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  cook  enough  rice  for 
two  meals  at  one  time,  and  serve  it  the 
second  day  with  boiled  custard. 

Rice  and  Apple  Dessert. — Boil  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  rice  in  one  pint  of  milk 
until  tender,  but  not  broken ;  to  this  add 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter,  and  the  beaten  yolks  of  two 
eggs.  Pare  and  core  several  large  apples, 
place  in  a  deep  dish,  and  fill  the  centers 
with  butter  and  sugar,  pour  in  a  little 
water  and  bake  until  soft.  Remove  from 
the  oven,  pile  the  rice  around  the  dish  and 
between  the  apples,  return  to  the  oven  and 
brown  iightly.  Serve  with  sweetened 
cream.  sarah  rodney. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Xo.  5240  shows  a  very  becoming  form 
of  the  round  chemisette,  and  while  as 
shown  the  waist  is  made  of  crepe  de  chine, 
with  a  lining,  similar  styles  are  used  for 
the  unlined  lingerie  waists.  As  illustrat¬ 
ed  the  chemisette  is  made  separate  from 
the  waist  and  closes  at  the  back,  but  it  can 
he  made  in  one  with  the  waist,  closing  at 
the  left  shoulder  seam,  if  that  style  is  pre¬ 
ferred,  also  the  sleeves  allow  a  choice  of 
three-quarter  or  ful!  length.  The  waist 
is  made  over  a  fitted  lining,  which  is  closed 
at  the  center  front,  and  consists  of  the 
fronts  and  the  back,  which  are  arranged 
!n  outward  turning  plaits.  The  neck  edge 
is  finished  with  a  shaped  strap  and  the 
closing  is  made  invisibly  beneath  the  edge 
of  the  right  front.  The  sleeves  also  arc 


made  over  fitted  foundations  and  these 
are  faced  to  form  the  deep  cuffs  when 
full  length  is  liked.  The  quantity  of  mate¬ 
rial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
yards  21,  3  yards  27  or  1%  yards  44  inches 
wide,  with  Z  yard  of  all-over  lace  and 
3K>  yards  of  lace  edging  to  make  as  illus- 


6240  Fancy  Blouse  with  Chemisette, 
32  to  40  bust. 


trated,  iy£  yard  of  all-over  lace  when  long 
sleeves  are  used.  The  pattern  5240  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  a  32.  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch 
bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  apron  figured  is  made  with  the 
front  and  the  backs  and  is  closed  at  the 
back  and  finished  at  the  neck  with  a  turn¬ 
over  collar.  There  are  two  generous 


6248  Girl’s  Apron,  8  to  14  years. 


patch  pockets  and  the  sleeves  are  full  and 
ample.  'I  he  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  (12  yards)  is  5*4 
yards  27  or  3 Z  yards  36  inches  wide.  The 
pattern  5248  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

WANT  AND  NEED. 

There’s  a  big  difference 
between  what  a  baby  wants 
and  what  he  needs.  Deny 
him  the  one,  give  him  the 
other.  Most  babies  need 
Scott’s  Emulsion  —  it's  the 
right  thing  for  a  baby.  It 
contains  a  lot  of  strength¬ 
building  qualities  that  their 
food  may  not  contain.  After 
a  while  they  get  to  want  it. 
Why?  Because  it  makes 
them  comfortable.  Those 
dimples  and  round  cheeks 
mean  health  and  ease.  Scott’s 
Emulsion  makes  children 
easy;  keeps  them  so,  too. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  4o9  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


r  [Patent  Pending.) 

The  Improved 

Acme  Washer 


will  wash  thoroughly  and  perfectly  clean 
anything,  from  the  finest  piece  of  lace  to  the 
heaviest  blanket,  without  tearing  a  thread  or 
breaking  a  button.  In  fact  there  is  nothing 
in  the  way  of  washing  which  can  be  done  by 
hand  or  with  any  other  machine  which  can¬ 
not  be  done  better,  more  easily  and  more 
rapidly  with  the  Improved  Acme  Washer. 

Besides  being  made  of  the  very  best 
materials,  handsomely  finished  in  natural 
wood,  it  has  a  number  of 

SPECIAL  FEATURES 

not  found  on  any  other  machine.  These  consist  of : 
1,  a  Movable  Wringer  Stand, which  brings  the 
wringer  directly  over  the  tub.  so  that  ail  the  water 
falls  back  into  the  tub,  instead  of  on  the  floor. 
(The  wringer  need  never  be  taken  off.)  2,  the 
Hinged  Lid,  which  is  practically  steam-tight, 
prevents  the  water  from  splashing  over.  This  is 
merely  raised  up  and  leaned  hack  against  the 
handle,  so  that  all  the  suds  must  drain  into  the 
tub.  3,  theKxtension  Stand  holds  the  basket, 
or  rinsing  tub,  close  to  and  on  a  level  with  the 
machine,  so  that  the  clothes  cannot  fall  on  the 
floor,  and  no  stooping  is  necessary.  4,  No  Iron 
Post  runs  through  the  machine  to  rust  and  stain 
or  tear  the  clothes. 

There  are  many  other  good  points  about  the 
Acme,  all  described  in  detail  in  our  little  booklet 
entitled  “Wash-day  Comfort,''  This  is  tree  for 
the  asking.  May  we  send  you  a  copy? 

IS  THIS  A  FAIR  OFFER? 

If  you  will  write  us  that  you  are  interested,  we  will  give 
you  rhe  name  of  the  dealer  in  your  town  who  handles  the 
IMPROVED  ACME  WASHER.  You  can  see  the  niaclihieat 
his  store  and  learn  all  about  it  before  you  buy  It.  If  you  buy 
it,  it  is  with  the  understanding  that  any  time  within  30  days, 
If  the  machine  is  not  i  n  every  way  satisfactory,  he  will  take  it 
away  and  give  you  bark  your  money.  He  will  do  this  cheer¬ 
fully  and  readily,  because  our  guarantee  to  him  protects  him 
against  loss.  You  risk  uothlng  but  a  two  ceut  postage  stamp 
to  mail  us  your  letter. 


Write  to=day 


— even  if  you  are  not  just  ready 
to  buy  or  even  try  a  machine; 
In  that  case  let  ns  send  the  Little  Booklet — remember,  it’s 
FREE — Write  To*day!  Address 

ACME  WASHING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
2525  S.  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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The  "Easiest 
Way  to  Wash 


The  New  Ball  Favorite  Washer  washes 
ten  shirts  at  one  time  quicker,  better,  easier 
than  you  can  wash  one  by  hand,  with  less 
wear  and  tear  on  the  shirts.  Saves  all  the 
hard  work.  Every  woman  knows  that 
washing  is  the  hardest  work  about  the 
house.  This  improved  machine  is  simple 
and  sensible— takes  out  all  the  dirt  by  a 
natural,  easy  rubbing  motion  like  600  knuck¬ 
les  on  a  washboard;  the  easiest  way  to  wash 

THE  NEW  BALL  * 
••FAVORITE"  WASHER 


washes  everything  clean,  from  a  dainty  lace 
lief  to  a  bed  blanket,  without  bend- 


ig< 

handkerchief  to  a  d< 
ing  your  back  or  putting  your  hands  into  the 
water.  Its  cover  confines  the  steam  in  the 
tub  where  it  helps  to  wash  the  clothes. 
Every  home  needs  this  modern  machine. 
My  beautiful  free  booklet  “The  Favorite 
Way  on  Wash  Day  ”  tells  howit  works. 
You’ll  want  to  read  it.  Write  for  it  today. 
R.  M.  BALL,  Mir, 

Dept.  B  115  Cleveland  St,  Muncie,  Ind. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic, 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co..  Room  161,  39  CortlandtSL.Nev  York. 


MORE  MAPLE  SUGAR 

From  your  sugar  bush  with  the  same  labor  and  with¬ 
out  injuring  your  trees,  by  using  Post’s  Improved 
Eureka  Sap  Spouts.  The  reason  why  is  the  “air 
trap,  •  a  special  patented  feature- 


More  Sap 
Every  Day 
for  More 
Days  and 
Make  You 
MoreMoney 


Increases  tlie  flow  when 
every  minute  counts. 
Each  genuine  Post’s 
Spout  has  signature 
,  on  label  thus:  “C.  C. 
Post.”  Look  for  it.  It 
protects  you.  No.  1,  3<4 
in.  lonu,  per  100,  $1.70; 
No.  J,  2)f  in.  long,  per  100,  Cl. 50. 


iPOST’S 

[improved 

[Eureka 

SAP 

SPOUTS 


Samples  of 
each, 5c ,  lots 
of  300  tle- 
liveredf.o.b. 
paid  on 
receipt  of 
price. Agents 
wanted.  Cat- 

_  alogue  free. 

C.  C  8TKLLE,  Sol©  BTr,  *5  Fifth  Are.,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 


Simpson  -  Eddystone 

Silver  Greys 

Fast  color  is  not  merely  a  name  hut 
a  splendid  reality  in  these  dependable 
dress -goods.  They  wash  repeatedly 
without  fading.  Appropriate  to  wear 
any  time  of  year. 


EDdystonE 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


Ask  your  dealer  for 
Simpson- Eddystone  Silver  Greys. 
Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


Stripped  of  all  embellishments,  how  many  stove  manufacturers  are  will¬ 
ing  to  show  you  the  vital  elements  of  their  product  as  we  do  here  in  the 
incomparable 


TIN 


ANGE 


The  minute  heat  leaves  the  fire  box, 
it  is  evenly  and  thoroughly  distributed 
around  the  entire  oven  which  makes  it 
the  best  baking  range  extant.  Note  the 
patented  flue  strip,  making  two  even 
channels  of  heat,  and  conducting  it  en¬ 
tirely  around,  and  preventing  a  short 
cut  to  the  exit  flue  at  bottom,  under  the 
oven.  A  set  of  circulation  plates  draw 
in  hot  air  at  one  end  and  discharge 
super-heated  air  at  another,  a  new 
feature  which  also  contributes  largely 
to  an  even  and  complete  oven  heat. 
The  plate  next  the  fire  box  is  protected 
by  extra  heavy  fire  brick;  the 
bottom  plate  is  free  from  cold 
floor  draft*  because  the  main 
bottom  of  the  stove  is  heavily 
cemented.  Every  joint  is  solid 
to  prevent  admission  of  cold 
air  which  is  fatal  to  perfect 
heating.  In  fact,  the  entire 
flue  system  of  the  STERLING 
RANGE  is  so  complete  that  it 
is  the  chief  reason  why  only  the 
STERLING  can  “bake  a  barrel  of  flour  with  a  hod  of  coal.” 
And,  as  we  said  before,  no  other  manufacturer  has  dared  to 
show  the  vital  parts  of  their  range,  as  we  do  here,  but  when  you  see  the 
beautiful  outside  design,  you  will  admit  the  work  of* an  eminent  modeler  and 
sculptor  is  a  most  symmetrical  and  worthy  coat  for  such  a  thoroughly  con¬ 
structed  Range  as  we  so  willingly  guarantee  the  STERLING  to  be. 

Every  dealer  admits  it  “has  no  equal,”  and  if  your  dealer  does  not  keep 
them,  write  us  for  full  information  and  the  name  of  one  who  does. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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MARKETS 


Trices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  January  27  1906  wholesale  except 
otherwise  noted.  The  prices  of  grain,  butter, 
cheese  and  eggs  are  based  on  the  official  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  Produce  and  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
changes,  xvith  such  revision  as  outside  deals 
noted  appear  to  warrant.  Prices  of  other 
products  are  from  reports  of  dealers,  inqui¬ 
ries  and  observation  of  sales  in  the  various 
market  sections.  Where  possible  these  fig¬ 
ures  are  the  average  of  several  sales. 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2.  red . 

No.  1.  Northern  Duluth., 

Corn.  No.  2,  mixed . 

Oats  . 

.  .  .  - 

@  90% 
@  95% 
@  51  % 
@  36 
@  72 

Rve  . 

_ 

Barley  . 

@  46 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hav.  No.  1 . 

@16.50 

No  2  . 

.  .14.00 

@14.50 

No  3 . 

@12.50 

(’lover,  mixed . 

.  .10.00 

@12.50 

.  Clover  . 

.  .10.00 

@12.00 

Straw,  long  rye . 

@1400 

Short  and  oat . 

.  .  8.00 

@10.00 

FEED. 

Spring  Bran . 

.  .  .  - 

@20.50 

Middlings  . 

— 

@22.50 

Red  Dog . 

@23.50 

oil  m  ea  1 . 

@31.50 

@30.00 

Cottonseed  meal . 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.71  per  40-quart 
can.  netting  3 Vo  cents  to  26-cent  zone  ship¬ 
pers  who  have  no  extra  station  charges. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best .  26  @  26% 

Lower  grades . . .  18  @  25 

State  Dairy,  best .  —  @  24 

Lower  grades .  17  @  23 

Imitation  Creamery .  IS  @  22 

Factory  .  15%  (3  19 

Packing  Stock .  15  @  18 

CIIEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy .  —  @  14% 

Choice  .  —  (3)  13% 

Fair  to  good .  11%@  12 

Part  skims. .  10  (3)  11 

Full  skims .  3%@  4% 

EGO  S 

Fancy  white .  26  @  27 

Choice,  white .  24  @  25 

Extra,  mixed  colors .  21  (3)  22 

Lower  grades .  15  (3!  20 

Western  and  Southern .  17  @20 

Storage  .  10  @  15 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice . . .  15  @  17 

Common  to  fair .  10  @>  13 

Olds  .  5  @  8 

German,  1905 .  28  @  38 

BEANS. 

Marrow  . 2.50  @3.10 

Medium  .  —  (3)2.10 

Pea  .  —  @1.70 

Red  kidney .  —  @2.70 

White  kidney .  —  (3)3.50 

Black  Turtle  Soup .  —  <5)3.50 

Yellow  Eye .  —  @1.80 

Lima,  California .  —  @3.45 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apnles,  evap..  fancy .  —  @11 

Evap.,  choice . —  @  10 

Evap.,  prime .  9  @  9% 

Evap.,  common .  7  @  8 

Sun-dried  .  4  @  7 

Chops.  100  lbs .  —  @3.00 

Cores  and  skins .  —  @2.20 

Raspberries  .  —  @  28 

Cherries  .  —  @  14 

HOTHOUSE  GOODS. 

Cucumbers,  dozen . 1.00  @1.75 

lettuce,  dozen .  40  @  85 

Mushrooms,  lb . 10  @  60 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 2.00  @3.00 

Rhubarb,  dozen .  60  @  75 

Tomatoes,  lb .  10  @  40 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Ben  Davis  &  Baldwin.  2.50  @4.00 

Spy.  McIntosh.  Spitz,  King, 

York  and  Greening . 2.50  @4.50 

Hubbardston  and  Russet. ..  2.50  @3.75 

Strawberries,  quart .  20  @  40 

Cranberries,  tJbl . 15.00  @20.00 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl . 3.00 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . 2.25 

State  and  Jersey . 2.00 

European,  168-lb.  bag . 1.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 1.50 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  8 

Beets.  100  bunches . 1.00 

Carrots,  bbl . 1.00 

Cabbage  ton . 13.00 

Celery,  dozen  . 

Chicory  and  Escaroi,  bbl.  . 

Eggplants  box . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  bbl . 

Onions,  white,,  bbl . 3 

Yellow  . 2 

Red  . . 

Peppers,  24-quart  carrier.  . 

Peas.  Fla.,  bkt . 

Siring  Beans . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

Squash,  bbl . 

Turnips,  bbl . 

Tomatoes.  24-qt.  carrier . 1 

Watercress,  ltTO  4- inch  bchs. 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . 

Bulls  . 3.00 

Cows  . 1.80 

Calves  . 4.50 

Sheep  . 4.00 

Lambs  . 6.50 

Hogs  . . . 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 


@4.50 
@  2.50 
@2.25 
@3.00 
@3.00 
@  12 
@5.00 
@1.25 
@28.00 


15 

@  50 

@4.00 

@3.00 

40 

@  60 

1.50 

@4.50 

@8.00 

2.00 

@2.50 

1.00 

@1.75 

@3.50 

1.00 

@4.00 

@4.00 

50 

@  90 

1.00 

@  1 .25 

50 

@1  00 

1.00 

@3.50 

1.00 

@1.25 

@5.60 

@  4.25 

1 .80 

@3.60 

@9.50 

4.00 

@5.50 

(a  8.20 

— 

@6.00 

Calves  . 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each . 

Pork  . 

9%  @  11% 
7.00  @10.00 

7  @  8  Va 

Roasting  pigs,  lb . 

12 

@ 

14 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens  . 

— 

11 

Fowls  . 

— 

13 

Roosters  . 

— 

@ 

8 

Turkeys  . 

— 

(Ql 

14 

Ducks,  pair . 

60 

@ 

85 

Geese,  pair . 

@1 

.75 

Pigeons,  pair . 

— 

@ 

25 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  . 

15 

@ 

20 

Chickens  . 

14 

@ 

20 

Fowls  . 

10 

@ 

15 

Ducks  . 

14 

@ 

15 

Geese  . 

12 

@ 

15 

Squabs,  dozen . 

1.75 

@4.25 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  named  are  for  car  lots;  single  bag 
lots  10  to  25  per  cent  higher. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  ton .  —  @52.00 

Muriate  of  Potash .  —  @42.00 

Dried  Blood .  —  @55.00 

Kainit  .  —  @12.00 

Acid  Phosphate .  —  @14.00 

WILD  GINSENG. 

Northern  . 6.75  @7.25 

Southern  . 6.25  @6.50 


“Why  is  the  three  of  spades  like  a 
shirt  bosom?”  “Because  it  looks  like  the 
deuce  with  a  spot  in  the  middle  of  it.” — 
Life. 

“Say.  old  boy,  I  scorched  a  bit  in  my 
new  auto,  and  now  I  find  myself  in  hot 
water.”  “What  can  I  do  for  you?”  “Why, 
bail  me  out!” — Baltimore  American. 

“Who  gave  the  bride  away?”  “Her 
little  brother.  He  stood  up  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  ceremony  and  yelled,  ‘Hur¬ 
rah,  Fanny,  you’ve  got  him  at  last!”’ — 
Tit-Bits. 

“Yes,  he  calls  himself  a  scientific 
farmer.”  “And  what  does  the  science 
consist  in?”  “Why,  he  stays  in  town  and 
runs  the  farm  by  telephone.” — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

“You  started  in  life,  I  believe.  Sena¬ 
tor,”  said  the  reporter,  “a  poor  boy.” 
“Whoever  told  you  that,  young  man,” 
answered  Senator  Lotsum,  “lies  egre- 
giously.  I  was  the  fattest  baby  of  the 
family.” — Chicago  Tribune. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


Potatoes- Carman.  Cobbler,  Hebron,  Fortune,  Ohio, 

Rose, King, Noroton  Beauty, Queen.  85  kluds.  C.  Ford, Fishers,  N.Y. 


BERRY  BASKETS  &  BERRY  Crates  IlTXll 

write  to  ANDREW  REESH,  New  Springfield,  Ohio 


A  New  Field  Corn. 

We  are  able  to  offer  this  year  a  new  Giant  Yellow 
Flint  Corn  that  is  really  remarkable.  Has  kernels 
and  ears  twice  as  large  as  ordinary  Flint  corn. 
Early  enough  for  New  York  state  and  New  England. 
Sample  free.  Ask  for  catalogue  and  wholesale  price 
list  of  seeds.  JOSEPH  HARIilS-CO.,  Seed  Growers. 
Coldwater.  N.  Y. 


TREE  PROTECTORS 

75c.  per  IOO— $5  per  IOOO 

Send  for  free  samples  and  testimonials. 
Do  not  wait  until  Rabbits  and  Mice 
ruin  your  trees. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY, 

Hart  Pioneer  Nurseries, 

Fort  Scott,  Kans.  IJox  73. 


O  u  I  D  your  Butter,  Cheese.  Eggs,  Poultry, 
■■  I  m  Apples,  etc. ,  to  the  Oldest  Commission 

House  in  New  York.  Established  1838. 

E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


ALL  AT  ONCE 

Plant  and  fertilize  as  you  go.  Corn,  peas, 
beans,  beets,  etc.,  planted  and  fertilizer  de¬ 
posited,  in  hills  or  drills,  all  at  one  passage> 
with  the 


Eclipse  Corn  Planter 

and  Fertilizer  Distributer. 

Improved  row  marker.  Wide  range  for  hill 
spacing,  6  to  45  inches.  Handles  any  kind 
fertilizer,  in  any  condition,  50  to  450  lbs.  per 
acre.  We  make  a  special  gear  which  sows  600  lbs. 
per  acre.  Plants  all  seeds  accurately.  Light  draft, 
easily  handled,  quiek  and  positive  adjustments. 
We  also  make  the  Ecllps*  Two  Horae  Two  Row 
Plantar.  Good  terms  to  agents  where  not  intro¬ 
duced.  Write  us. 

BELCHER  ft  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

Box  76  Chicopee  Falla,  Maaa. 


'Wtm+parl  Send  your  raw  furs  and 
MlVinS  dll ICU  skins  to  Lichtenstein 
Bros.,  and  get  the  very  highest  market  prices  for 
skins  In  your  vicinity.  A  first  shipment  will  convince 
you.  Write  for  our  new  price  list.  LICHTENSTEIN 
BROS.,  113  River  Street,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Also  Apples  and  Cabbage  in  Car  Lots 

from  the  East.  Honey, Maple  Syrup,  Hickory  Nuts, 
Black  Walnuts,  etc..  In  car  lots  or  less.  F.  E.  Pier¬ 
son  &  Co.,  114  Third  Street  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 

WANTED 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

WRITE  FOE  QUOTATIONS. 

F.  D.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St.,  N,  Y. 

|GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  KST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited’ 

|34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 

Dressed  Lambs, 

iCalves,  Poultry,  Hothouse  Products, 
Fruits,  Vegetables.  Top  prices  for  choice 
goods.  Write  us  what  you  have  for  sale 

ARCHDEACON  &  C0„  100 Murray  St.,  N.Y. 


WANTED 

A  single  man,  under  28,  practical  farmer  with  some 
knowledge  of  dairies  and  fertilizers,  strictly  temper¬ 
ate, best  references  and  physical  ability  to  work  bard 
all  day.  This  is  a  rare  chance  for  future  advance¬ 
ment,  on  an  estate  near  New  York  city  of  many 
thousand  acres.  *80  a  month  and  house  rent;  milk, 
vegetables  and  fire  wood  free  Native  Americans 
only.  Address  BUSINESS,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTFI)  t0  rent  one  lar*?e  farm  or  two 

tv  ’ll  1  t  adjoining  farms,  with  ample 

barns.  Stocked  or  partly  stocked,  for  a  cash  rental 
K.  C.  N.  L.,  Madison.  N  J 

FflR  QAI  C— Good  "one  man”  farm  of  fifty  acres, 
lUn  0HL.L  convenient  to  station,  four  hours  from 
New  York,  via  Harlem  Railroad,  good,  nearly  new 
house.  Stock  and  tools  if  desired.  Price  low.  Terms 
easy.  Wl.  S.  CLARK,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

DELAWARE  FARMS-An  illustrated  list  of 
the  best  farm  bargains  around  Dover.  Mailed 
FREE.  C.  VV.  SHEEEEIl,  Dover,  Delaware. 

FARMS— For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  fine 
climate,  write  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 

Poultry  Farm— For  sale,  cheap,  96  acres.  O.  A. 
I  BASTO,  Admr.,  Thompson,  Conn., Box  16. 

Virginia  Farms 


FREE  CATALOGUE  of  Splendid  Bargains. 
R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

ATTENTION  “KoA”  I 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  Specialty. 
International  Labor  Exchange,  103  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y 

Yil  4  lVTl^n  t0  rent  a  lar8e  farm,  suitable  for 
**  rVix  1  stock  raising,  with  an  option  of 

buying  at  a  stated  price.  Either  stocked  or  other¬ 
wise.  Rental,  shares  or  cash. 

K.  C.  N.  L.,  Madison,  N.  J. 

$5  TO  S20  AN  ACRE 

is  the  price  paid  to-day  for  rich  lands  ill  Tennessee 
suitable  for  raising  Cotton,  Wheat,  Potatoes,  Hay, 
Grasses,  Vegetables,  Fine  Stock,  etc.  Climate  the 
best  in  the  world,  with  conditions  of  health  unsur¬ 
passed.  Values  increasing,  For  free  literature  write 


STOCK  FARM  TO  LET. 

A  WELL  EQUIPPED  STOCK  FARM  of  about  200 
acres,  mostly  in  grass,  with  suitable  buildings,  ma¬ 
chinery,  etc.,  will  be  leased  to  the  right  party  on  very 
reasonable  terms.  Well  adapted  for  dairy  farm  as 
there  is  good  market  for  milk,  also  excellent  sheep 
range.  About  ten  acres  of  reclaimed  and  tile  drained 
swamp  land  admirably  adapted  to  the  culture  of  cel¬ 
ery  or  asparagus.  Address  STOCK  FARM,  Box  2, 
Northport,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

0("j  ACRES  OF  LAND  and  fine  daily  of  thirty 
tU  head.  Milk  selling  at  10  cents  per  quart. 

Address  BOX  413,  St.  Petersbuig,  Fla. 


F.  SMITH, 

Traffic  Manager,  N.  C.  &  St.  Louis  Ry.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Dept.  C. 

MIXED  FARMING 

Wheat  Raising 
Ranching 

Three  great  pursuits  have  again 
shown  wonderful  results  on  the 


HOMESTEAD  LANDS 

WESTERN 
CANADA 

Magnificent  Cllmnte— Farmers  plowing 
in  their  shirt  sleeves  in  the  middle  of 
November. 

“All  are  bound  to  bo  more  than 
pleased  with  the  final  results  of  the 
past  scusen’s  harvests.”— Extract. 

Coal,  wood,  water,  hay  in  abundance- 
schools,  churches,  markets  convenient. 

This  is  the  era  of  $1.00  wheat. 

Apply  for  information  to  Supt.  of  Im¬ 
migration,  Ottawa,  Can.;  or  to 

THOS.  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Government  Agent 
Syracuse  Bank  Building,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Mention  this  paper. 

*3,000  For  Sale 

|in  New  England,  Connecticut,  New 
FYork,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and 
Maryland.  “Strovit’s  List”  de¬ 
scribes  and  illustrates  hundreds  in 
detail.  Many  have  stock  and  tools  included; 
$1,000  to  $20,000.  Send  to-day  for  free  copy.  E.  A. 
STROUT,  Farm  Dept 49, 150  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  r 


PUT  MORE  MOIMEV  IN  BANK. 

You  can  do  it  if  you  have  a  Green  Mountain  Silo,  Fresh  green 
pasturage  all  winter  for  all  the  stock  on  the  farm.  Doubles  the 
producing  value  of  e  very  cow.  In  profitable  use  on  the  greatest 
dairy  and  stock  farms  in  the  United  States.  A  first-class  invest¬ 
ment  and  one  of  the  first  modern  necessities.  Green  Mountain 
Silo  catalog  H  free.  Write  for  it. 

STODDARD  MFG.CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


/OS 
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EXCELLENT  FOR  BARNS,  SHEDS,  HOUSES,  ETC. 

A  ehanca  to  get  a  2-ply  Roofing  Felt  at  a  LOW  Price. 
W«  malt®  it  e*ay  for  you  to  test  this  popular  H.  B. 
Brand  Felt  Roofing.  We  can’t  guarantee  this  price 
will  hold  good  always.  If  you  need  roofing  for 
your  bouse,  barn,  corn  crib,  poultry  house,  or  for 
coreringthe  sides  of  your  house,  inside  or  outside, 
send  your  order  at  once.  We  are  the  largest  roof¬ 
ing  house  in  the  world.  60c  buys  108  sq.  ft.,  or  1 
roll  of  the  H.  B.  Felt  Roofing.  We  have  other  grades 
of  roof  coverings.  Ask  for  FUKK  Samples  and  Booklet  V. 

HARRIS  BROS.,  Loomis  and  35th,  CHICAGO 


XT 

14  Every  wire 

both  strand  and  stay— No.  9  gauge.  -  ~- 
Thickly  galvanized.  Best  grade  steel.  We  mail  free  sampleforinspec- 
tion  and  test.  A  more  substantial,  stock-resisting,  time-defying  fence 

was  never  stapled  to  posts.  We  pay  freight  on  40  rods.  Write  for  book 
showing  110  styles.  Brown  F  ence  &  Wire  Co.  Cleveland,  O. 


|6To35cts 


PER  ROD  f 
DELIVERED 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 

“THE  MASTER  WORKMAN.” 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  to 
any  wagon  at  small  cost — portable,  sta- 
engher  A- lr.th  St...  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-SECOND  YEAP 


nni  .»  .  cannot  beweli  unless  your  stomach  and  bowels  are  right. 

Jayne’s  Sanative  Pills 


1906. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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BEST  ONE  YET 

That's  what  you  get  when  you  buy  a 

CLIMAX  INCUBATOR 

Sold  on  60  days’ Free  Trial.  New  cat¬ 
alog  tells  about  “Climax”  Incuba¬ 
tors  and  Brooders.  It’s  free. 

The  Climax  Incubator  and  Brooder  <Jo., 
Box  807,  Cnstorland,  N.  Y. 


STAR 


INCUBATORS 

&  BROODERS 

Guaranteed  to  suit  or  no  sale. 
Big  hatches  and  broods  prove 
their  money  -  making  merits. 
Write  for  new  FREE  catalog. 

STAR  INCUBATOR  CO.,  626 
Church  St.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J_ 


HATCH  CHICKS  THAT  LIVE. 

The  efforts  of  the  leading  incubator  experts 
of  the  country  in  the  employ  of  the  Cyphers  In¬ 
cubator  Company  in  the  past  few  years  have 
been  directed  largely  toward  perfecting  means 
that  will  Insure  larger,  stronger,  healthier,  more 
vigorous  chicks  with  the  result  that  the  new  1906- 
Pattern  Standard  Cyphers  Incubator,  which  has 
made  a  phenomenal  record — not  only  In  the  large 
percentage  of  eggs  hatched,  but  in  the  uniformity 
of  the  hatches.  The  secret  of  its  success  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  provisions  made  for  giving  the 
embryo  in  the  egg  a  larger  supply  of  oxygen, 
efTected  by  giving  the  egg  chamber  more  com¬ 
plete  ventilation,  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding 
all  excessive  evaporation  of  the  moisture  in  the 

eeea. 

The  testimony  of  leading  Government  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations,  prominent  experts,  leading  fan¬ 
ciers  and  the  larger  commercial  plants  to  the 
success  of  the  new  pattern,  is  truly  remarkable. 

We  are  sure  that  our  folks  will  want  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  claims  made  for  this  new  pattern, 
especially  as  they  are  advanced  by  so  reliable 
and  conservative  an  institution  as  the  Cyphers 
Incubator  Co.  Full  particulars  are  given  In  the 
Company’s  new  catalogue,  a  handsome  book  of 
228  pages  8x11,  containing  seven  special  chap¬ 
ters  on  poultry  culture  and  500  fine  Illustrations. 

Besides  incubators  and  brooders  it  catalogues 
more  than  70  good  articles  required  by  poultry 
keepers.  It’s  a  book  worth  having.  It  will  be 
sent  free  if  you  say  you  are  one  of  the  Farm 
Journal  folks  and  send  along  the  address  of  two 
friends  interested  in  poultry.  Write  the  nearest 
office.  Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  Boston, 
Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City  or  San  Fran- 
tlsco. 

GLOBE  INCUBATORS. 

Hatch  chickens  No  experience  necessary 
Our  large  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  In* 
cubators  and  Brooders  and  Poultry  Infor¬ 
mation  mailed  free.  Write  to-day.  Address 

C.C.  SHOEMAKER 

Box  650  Freeport,  Ills. 


Successful 

Incubators 


Tried,  proven  under  all  conditions. 
They’ll  hatch  the  mostand  strong¬ 
est  chicks  for  you.  Take  no  chan  ces. 

_  Get  Successful  Incubators  and 

Brooders  and  make  failure  impossible.  ^Incubator  and 
Poultry  Catalog  Free.  Booklet,  "Proper  Care  and  Feeding 
Small  Chicks,”  10c.  60c  poultry  paper  one  year,  10c. 

Dee  Moines  Incubator  Co.  Pep  90.  Dee  Moines,  le.^ 


M.  M.  Johnson  Co., 


40,  60  or  90  Days  Trial  on 

Old  Trusty 

The  Easy  Machine  to  Operate. 

You  run  no  risu.  Five  year  guar 
antee.  Strongest  hatches— less 
care — less  oil— most  profit.  Don’t 
pay  two  prices.  Thousands sold.We 
sell  direct.  Big  1906  Book  Free. 

Clay  Center.  Neb. 


JEI  riORE  EGOS 

Larger,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  heav¬ 
ier  fowls,  larger  profits  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

MJIMMFC  latest  model 

RVMIIII  9  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs.  10  days  free 
trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Cat’lg  free. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15.  Milford,  Matt. 


The  Natural 
Incubator 

is  the  incubator  of  right  air  con¬ 
ditions — Natural  because  it  most 
nearly  approaches  Nature’s  way.  No  poison¬ 
ous  gases  to  stifle  chicks.  Walls  of  hard  glazed 
compressed  paper  board,  (such  as  is  used  for 
car-wheels)  making  the  lightest,  strongest,  most 
durable  incubator  in  the  world.  Walls  CAN¬ 
NOT  WARP,  CRACK  NOR  SPLIT,  as  all  oth¬ 
ers  do.  Compound  heater ;  perfect  regulator; 
no  supplied  moisture  required. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
to  all  points  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Don’t  buy 
an  incubator  until  you  get  out  Free  Catalog. 

Perpetual  Hen  Co.,  M.mific-  Incubators  &  Brooders, 
21  EschorSt.,  tur.rsof  Trenton,  N.  J. 


HEAP  CHICKEN  FEED 

Made  from  scrap  bones  you’d  throw 
away— cut  it  fresh  every  day  with  a 

Crown  Bone  Cutter.  Get  more  egge  —  raise  better 
bird..  Write  todsy  for  FREE  esUlcgue  end  price. 

■WILSON  BROS..  Box  B9.R  Easton.  Pa. 


fcAPON' 

TOOLS 


Big  Profits  in  Capons 

Caponizing  is  easy— soon 
learned.  Complete  outfit  with 
free  instructions  postpaid 
$2.50.  Capon  Book  Free. 

GEO.  P.  PILLING  &  SON 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Book  on  poultry 
DISEASES  fTO  1717 

Conkey’s  book  on  Poultry  JL  ALLjJLj 
Diseases  sells  for  26  cts.  Full 

of  information  on  housing,  feeding,  sickness,  and 
how  to  care  for  the  flock.  Will  help  you  to  make 
money.  Send  4  cents  to  pay  postage  and  thenamesof 
twoother  poultry  raisers,  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy 
of  this  illustrated  book  of  valuable  information  free. 

G.  E.  Conkey  &  Co.,  No.  84,ott»w»Bidg,  Cleveland,  0. 
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P  0  U  LTRY  si 

(POULTRY  LINE— Fencing,  Feed,  Incu-j 
(bators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— j 
J  it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  ( 
>our  Illustrated  Catalogue — it’s  free  for  the  ( 
>  asking — it's  worth  having.  < 

> Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

)  Dep  H.  G .  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  ( 

OOOOC30000000000000000000C< 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


On  January  13  a  little  advertisement  of 
Ferd  Sudow,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  under  the  title 
of  United  States  Pheasantry.  It  was  to 
run  three  months,  and  was  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance.  S.  L.  Carpenter  &  Son.  of  Clear 
Lake,  Iowa,  wrote  promptly  that  they 
had  some  time  ago  seen  the  advertise¬ 
ment  in  a  poultry  paper,  and  sent  the 
money  for  three  settings  of  eggs.  One 
setting  reached  them  all  broken  except 
one  egg.  After  complaint  one  more  set¬ 
ting  reached  them,  all  rotten.  Future 
letters  were  unanswered,  and  the  other 
settings  never  reached  them.  That  was 
the  substance  of  the  complaint,  but  at 
the  same  time  Mr.  Carpenter  wrote  as 
follows : 

Now  we  do  not  want  to  cause  any  hard 
feeling  on  your  part  towards  him,  but  the 
above  are  the  facts  of  the  treatment  we  re¬ 
ceived  at  his  hands.  He  got  our  money,  we 
got  the  experience. 

We  wrote  Mr.  Sudow,  calling  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  complaint,  and  asking  him 
kindly  to  look  the  matter  up.  His  reply 
was  the  worst  tirade  of  abuse  and  pro¬ 
fanity  that  ever  reached  us  through  the 
mails.  It  is  unprintable.  We  promptly 
cancelled  the  advertising  and  returned 
Mr.  Sudow’s  money.  We  do  not  want  to 
be  responsible  for  any  man  with  his  fa¬ 
cility  in  the  use  of  bad  language. 

The  Government  report  and  other  in¬ 
dications  of  farm  prosperity  have  evi¬ 
dently  started  promoters  of  various  kinds 
after  the  farmer’s  surplus  profits.  We 
are  getting  an  average  of  at  least  one  in¬ 
quiry  a  day  about  these  investment 
schemes.  We  have  not  yet  seen  one  that 
we  could  approve.  The  last  one  is  about 
wireless  telegraphy,  a  company  organized 
for  nearly  $7,000,000.  Just  figure  up  what 
portion  of  such  a  company  you  would 
own  when  you  put  your  money  into  it, 
after  the  broker  has  taken  out  his  com¬ 
mission.  We  can  only  repeat  previous 
advice.  Leave  them  alone. 

N.  B.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
have  apparently  adopted  the  Philadelphia 
idea  of  the  real  estate  business.  They 
will  list  your  farm  for  sale  if  you  pay 
them  an  advance  cash  fee  for  doing  so. 
Don’t. 

One  of  the  easy  opportunities  to  get 
rich  quick  comes  through  a  Pennsylvania 
subscriber  in  the  form  of  an  offer  by  a 
Philadelphia  broker  to  sell  stock  in  a  so- 
called  real  estate  school  of  Chicago  at 
80  per  cent  of  face  value.  The  stock  is 
to  pay  12  per  cent  annually,  and  the  divi¬ 
dends  to  be  paid  monthly  with  a  prospect 
of  extra  dividends  as  profits  warrant. 
One  might  well  wonder  why  people  who 
are  capable  of  making  a  business  pay  12 
per  cent  are  anxious  to  sell  it  at  80  cents 
on  the  dollar,  and  pay  a  broker  for  so 
doing  besides.  A  stable  stock  paying  12 
per  cent  is  worth  over  two  hundred  per 
cent  on  the  face  value.  This  prospectus 
does  not  say  that  there  is  a  dollar  of 
assets,  nor  does  it  even  think  it  worth 
while  to  say  what  the  amount  of  capital 
stock  is.  It  would  probably  be  a  useless 
waste  of  ink  and  space  to  do  so. 

The  following  letter  is  from  the  county 
clerk’s  office  in  one  of  the  best  agricul¬ 
tural  counties  of  New  York  State: 

Enclosed  please  find  remittance  for  which 
send  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  name  inclosed.  This 
makes  a  half-dozen  subscribers  at  least  that 
I  have  been  instrumental  In  getting  for  you. 
In  the  county  offices  here  we  have  about  15 
or  16  employees,  and  nine  of  them  are  sub¬ 
scribers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Two  or  three  own 
farms,  but  the  rest  are  just  “villagers.”  The 
paper  appeals  to  me  for  its  originality ;  never 
anything  credited  “exchange,"  or  clipped  from 
other  papers.  o.  l.  m. 

New  York. 

It  is  not  subscribers  alone  who  ap¬ 
preciate  the  originality  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Some  of  the  editors  of  other  farm  papers 
appreciate  it,  though  they  are  not  so 
willing  to  acknowledge  it.  The  majority 
of  editors  who  reprint  from  The  R.  N.-Y. 
rive  ample  credit  for  them ;  but  we  have 
one  notorious  and  boastful  offender  who 
not  only  helps  himself,  but  emphasizes  the 
theft  by  rewriting  the  matter  and  dis¬ 
guising  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
appear  his  own.  In  newspaper  circles  this 
is  regarded  as  the  meanest  sort  of  theft, 
and  if  one  lived  in  his  neighborhood  the 
tendency  would  be  to  keep  the  chicken 
coop  locked. 

Now  listen  to  this  western  reader: 

Accept  my  thanks  for  the  free  copy  of  “The 
Farmer’s  Garden.”  which  I  received  from  you 
some  days  ago.  By  good  judgment  you  have 
selected  and  published  the  experience  of  the 
best  farm  gardeners  with  your  own  ideas, 
and  thus  given  us  the  most  practical  little 
work  on  gardening  now  in  print.  Most 
farmers  in  this  part  of  Iowa  are  poor,  and 
living  on  rented  farms,  but  I  shall  make  an 
effort  to  induce  some  of  them  to  subscribe 
for  The  R.  N.-Y.  J-  B- 

Iowa. 

That  letter  sums  up  the  merits  of  the 
new  gardening  book.  It  will  be  worth 
money  for  everyone  who  reads  it  care¬ 
fully.  Yours  is  here  all  ready  for  you. 
It  will  go  to  you  the  very  day  your  re¬ 
newal  is  received  here.  Send  renewal 
to-day ;  we  will  send  the  book  to-morrow. 


From  a  practical  standpoint  hens  are  simply  egg  machines.  They  take 
the  feed,  convert  it,  and  lay  the  eggs.  But  like  every  other  kind  of  ma¬ 
chine,  to  do  the  most  work,  the  hen  must  be  in  perfect  order  The  diges¬ 
tive  apparatus  is  the  important  factor  in  egg  production.  Many  poultrymen 
feed  an  abundance  of  good  albuminous  food  such  as  should  produce  a  pro¬ 
fitable  egg  yield,  but  if  the  digestion  is  impaired  and  the  egg-organs  dor¬ 
mant,  no  amount  of  food  will  produce  the  desired  results.  But  give  the 
fowls  a  tonic  to  increase  the  digestion,  a  little  iron  for  the  blood,  and  regu¬ 
late  the  system  generally,  toning  up  the  egg-organs  and  you  are  certain  to 
get  eggs  even  in  the  coldest  weather. 

DR.  HESS 
Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 

the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.V.  S.),  contains  all  these  principles 
to  increase  egg' production  and  cure  cholera,  roup,  indigestion,  etc.  It  has 
the  indorsement  of  leading  poultry  associations  of  the  United.  States  and 
Canada,  costs  but  a  penny  a  day  for  about  30  fowls  and  is  fold  on  &  written 
guarantee. 

11-8  lbs.  85c,  Except  in  Canada 

r 8i.a5  extreme 

85  ib.  pail  82*50  West  and  South. 

Send,  a  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book,  free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


Hens 

Need 

Help. 


Egg-making  requires  egg  material.  When  hens  are  penned  up  in 
winter  time,  you  must  supply  material  that  goes  to  make 
eggs  before  you  can  expect  them  to  lay. 

Darling’s  Laying  Food 

Is  a  scientifically  prepared  egg-making  food.  Contains  all  the  elements. 
Makes  big  winter  egg  returns,  in  100  lb.  bags  at  $2  00,  F.  O.  B.  Chicago  or  New 
York.  Cash  with  order.  Also  Oyster  Shells,  60c;  Scratching  Food,  62.00; 
Forcing  Food,  62;  Chick  Feed,  62.50;  Mica  Crystal  Grit,  65c.  All  in  100  lb.  bags, 
K.  O.  B.  Chicago  or  New  York.  Cash  with  order.  Our  large  Poultry  Supply 
Catalog  just  off  the  press,  lists  all  Darling’s  Poultry  Foods  and  Supplies.  Send 
for  It.  Also  the  poultryman’s  booklet,  “Fill  the  Egg  Basket.”  Both  tree. 
Darling  &  Company,  ^p*-  stock  Ymi«,chio»go.  Dept.  66  ,Longiai»nd citj,  n.y. 


I  for  the  early  market, 

I  when  prices  are  high,  read  its  Hints  and 
I  Helps.  See  what  it  says  about  raising 

I  hens,  if  you  want  young  pullets  to  lay  next  winter,  when  eggs  are  dear. 
There’s  money  in  fattened  fowls  for  late  summer  and  fall  markets.  The 
[poultry  business  is  one  industry  that  is  not  overdone.  We  aim  to  put  the 
I  you  on  right  track  to  make  money. 

I  Our  machines  are  scientifically  correct.  They  are  ahead  In  the  per- 
f  centage  of  eggs  hatched  and  in  ease  of  operation. 

They  are  made  from  carefully  selected  and  seasoned  lumber.  We  are  not  a  new 
concern  compelled  to  buy  green  lumber  and  make  it  into  machines  the  next  day. 
Our  incubators  will  not  warp  and  crack  and  be  useless  after  the  first  hatch.  They 
are  built  for  service  and  use  year  after  year.  We  put  a  good,  honest  weight  of 
copper  into  our  boilers  and  tanks.  Our  doors  fit  and  close  tightly.  Our  regulator 
regulates.  Our  lamps  burn  clear  and  brightly.  When  you  get  the  Victor  you  get  the 
best— if  it’s  any  other  you  may  be  rnTri  rrv  r\  •  ill 

buying  trouble.  Write  today.  OJLU.  fc-K  1  fc. L. 


Thousands  of  customers 
regularly  get  90  and  95  per  cent 
hatches  from  our  machines, 
using  no  more  eggs  and  oil 
than  their  neighbors  who  with 
other  machines  get  50  to  80  per 
cent.  We  pay  freight  and 
guarantee  our  machines  as 
represented  or  money  refunded. 

Established  1867. 


SURE  HATCH! 

'Here’s  the  Proof! 

'You  can  try 
this  Incubator 
60  days  FltEE. 

Send  for  our 
big  100-page 
Catalogue,  se¬ 
lect  the  Incu- 
bator  that 
pleases  you 
|  most  and  we 
wili  ship  it  to 
you  freight 
prepaid. 

Use  it  two  months 
don’t  find  it  all  we  claim,  i 
our  expense.  Pay  nothing. 

Don’t  take  anybody’s  “say  so  about  Incu¬ 
bators  when  wo  offer  you  positive  proof 
that  the  Sure  Hatch  is  the  best. 

We  take  all  the  risk  becauss  we  know. 

There  are  over  80,000  Sure  Hatches  in  use 
right  now.  And  they  hatch  every  good  egg 
put  into  them.  Prices  $7.60  to  $17.50.  Ca¬ 
pacity  75  to  200  eggs  to  a  hatch.  Our  big 
FREE  Catalogue  tells  exactly  why  the  Sure 
Hatch  is  the  best.  Ask  tor  this  book  at  once. 

We  will  forward  it  by  return  mail.  It  is  full 
of  facts  worth  dollars  toevery  poultryraiser. 
There  are  lots  of  illustrations.  Poultry 
House  plans,  and  figures  that  mean  more 
money  in  your  pocket.  It  also  tells  the 
best  ways  to  hatch,  feed,  raise  and  sell 
poultry.  Send  today. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

IBox  ^  1,  t  lay  Center,  Xeb.  Dept.  A 14  , Indianapolis,  Ib<1.| 


\ 


A  Free  Book  About 

Incubators 


We  issue  the  best  book  ever  written  on 
incubators — written  by  a  man  who  has 
spent  24  years  in  perfecting  them— by  the 
man  who  made  the  Racine.  It  tells  facts 
that  you  must  know  to  get  the  right  incu¬ 
bator.  Don’t  buy  without  reading  it.  for 
the  book  is  free.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 
Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87  ,  Racine,  WIs. 

Warehouses:  Buffalo,  Kansas  City,  Si.  Paul. 


Take  Your  Choice. 

Guaranteed  Self  Regulating  Incubator# 
npilj  at  $1  and  $2  per  month.  Let 
ntn  I  rent  pay  for  it.  We  pay  freight. 
Buy  on  40  Day#  Trial  or  buy  parts  and 
plans  and  build  one.  Prices,  ready  to 
use:  $5.00  up.  Free  catalog — tells  ail. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  23i  SprJngflold,  O. 


$  I  o-80  For 
I  mk  200  Egg 

INCUBATOR 

Perfeei  ia  oonstruction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III 
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SPLIT 
HICKORY 

J  1906  catalog  free 
■Tell  ug  what  style 
I  vehicle  you  want. 

The  Ohio 
,  Carriage  Wfg  Co. 
11  C.  Phelps,  Prss. 
Station  290 
Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


NEW. 


80  Day* 
Free  Trial’ 
2  Year 
Guarantee 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

Ten  Times  Over. 

Grind  any  tool,  knife  to  mower 
■ickle,  with  the 

Practical 
Grinder. 

3.000  revolutions  of 
carborundum  wheel 
per  minute.  Greatest 
uhrasive  known.  No 
pressure  needed, does 
not  draw  temper  or 
heat  tools.  Every 
home  needsit.  Write 
for  price  and  circu¬ 
lar  A  few  good 
agents  wanted. 

ROYAL  MFC.COh  226  Et  W»lnut  St..  L*«casUr.  Pa. 


Eureka  Flat  Tooth  Sulky 
Smoothing  Cultivator 

Made  in  three  sizes, 


A  Harrow, 

A  Weeder, 

A  Seeder. 

Send  for  catalog utv 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO..  Utica.  N.  Y. 


GALE  YOUR  HAY. 


A  Reliable 


Hand  Hay  Press 

12  Sizes. 

Manufactured  only  by 

HOBSON  &  CO.,  12  State  Street,  New  York. 

Jl  Ol  A  IAI  Hand  and  aelf  feed,  adapted  to 

■■  EL  IV  Ek  Iff  Kteani  or  gaaollnu 

VV  horse  tread  or  a  weep  power. 
HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Capacity  30  to  50  cord»  a  day. 
Box  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Yo  Send  for  circular. 


THE  OUTra  HARROW  CO. 

CLARK’S  REV. 

BUSH  PLOW  and  HARROW 

Cuts  a  track  5  feet  wide,  1 
foot  deep.  Connects  sub¬ 
soil  water.  Can  plo  k  a 
newly  cut  forest,  stump, 
bush  or  bog  laud, 
CLAIM'S  Dbl.  ACTION 
CUT  A  H  A  F  Moves  18,000 
Tons  of  Earth  in  a  Day. 

I  Send  for  Circulars. 

HI00ANUM,  CONN.,  U.S.A, 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybod) 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA,  ILL. 


A  BIG  HAUL 


I*  easier  on  the  team  and  on  the  man  with  a 
Farmers  Handy  Wagon  than  a  half  load 
with  the  ordinary  hlgh-wheel  wagon.  It  rolls 
over  the  softest  ground  without  cutting  In. 
Loads  in  half  the  time  with  half  the  labor. 
You’ll  never  know  what  a  real  handy  wagon  la 
until  you've  used  the  handiest  wagon  on  earth, 

THE  FARMERS 
HANDY  WAGON 


I  ' 

I 


The  Farmers  Handy  Wagon  is  the  invention 
of  a  farmer,  and  it  meets  all  the  conditions 
he  aimed  to  fulfil,  it  saves  time,  saves  labor, 
saves  money  every  day  on  the  farm.  Sold  by 
dealers.  Write  for  cathlog  that  describes  and 
illustrates  the  many  uses  a  Handy  Wagon  can 
bo  put  to— it’s  un  interesting  book  and  it’s  free. 

The  Farmers  Handy  Wagon  Co. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Branches:  Kansas  City  and  Des  Moines. 

Maker .  of  the  Handy  Hay  and  Stock  Hack  andJJandy 
A  U  Steel  Sr  unit  Si  lot-  CaCaloyt  free. 


HADE  IN  SAGINAW 


I  Am  the  Paint  Man 


2  Full  Gallons  Free  to  Try— 6  Months  Time  to  Pay 


M.  JLoula,  Mo. 

“ented  paint  was  sold 
cither  ready-mixed  or 


v 

N 

fsa 

to 

2?  2 


1AM  the 
paint  man. 
I  have  a 
new  way  of 
manufacturing 
and  selling 
paints.  It’s 
uni  aue-it’s 
better. 

Before  my 
plan  was  in- 
in  two  ways— 
the  ingredients 
'were,  bought  and  mixed  by  the  painter. 

Ready-mixed  paint  settles  on  the 
shelves,  torming  a  sediment  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  can. 

The  mineral  in  ready-mixed  paint, 
when  standing  in  oil,  eats  the  life  out  of 
the  oil.  The  oil  is  the  very  life  of  all 
paints. 

Paint  made  by  the  painter  cannot  be 
properly  made  on  account  of  lack  of  the 
heavy  mixing  machine. 

My  paint  is  unlike  any  other  paint  in 
the  world. 

It  is  ready  to  use.  but  not  ready- 
mixed. 

My  paint  is  made  to  order  after  each 
order  is  received,  packed  in  hermetically 
sealed  cans  with  the  very  day  it  is  made 


•tamped  on  each  can  by  my  factory  in¬ 
spector. 

I  ship  my  pigment— which  Is  white 
lead,  zinc,  drier  and  coloring  matter 
freshly  ground,  after  order  is  received- 
in  separate  cans,  and  in  another  can  I 
ship  my  Oilo,  which  Is  pure  old  process 
linseed  oil,  the  kind  that  you  used  to  buy 
years  ago  before  the  paint  manufactur¬ 
ers.  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  paint,  worked 
in  adulterations. 

I  sell  my  paint  direct  from  my  factory 
to  user  at  my  very  low  factory  price:  you 
pay  no  dealer  or  middleman  profits. 

I  pay  the  freight  on  six  gallons  or 
over. 

My  paint  is  so  good  that  1  make  this 
wonderfully  fair  test  offer: 

When  you  receive  your  shipment  of 
paint,  you  can  use  two  full  gallons— that 
will  cover  600  square  feet  of  wall— two 
coats. 

If,  after  you  have  used  that  much  of 
my  paint,  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied 
with  it  in  every  detail,  you  can  return  the 
remainder  of  your  order  and  the  two  gal¬ 
lons  will  not  cost  you  one  penny. 

No  other  paint  manufacturer  ever 
made  such  a  liberal  offer.  * 

It  Is  because  I  manufacture  the  finest 
paint,  put  up  in  the  best  way,  that  I  can 
make  this  offer. 


I  go  even  further. 

I  sell  all  of  my  paint  on  six  months’ 
time,  if  desired. 

This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to 
paint  your  buildings  when  they  need  it. 
and  pay  for  the  paint  at  your  convenience. 

Back  of  my  paint  stands  my  Eight 
Year,  officially  signed,  Iron-clad^ 
Guarantee. 


NOTE.— My  8  Year  Guarantee  backed  by  850,000  Bond. 


GUARANTEE* 


This  Is  the  longest  and  most  lib* 
eral  guarantee  ever  put  on  a  paint. 

For  further  particulars  regarding 
my  plan  of  selling,  and  complete  col¬ 
or  card  of  all  colors,  send  a  postal  to 
O.  L.  Chase.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I  will  send  my  paint  book— the 
most  complete  book  of  Its  kind  ever 
published— absolutely  free.  Also  my 
instruction  book  entitled  “This  Little 
Book  Tells  How  To  Paint’’  and  copy 
of  my  8  year  guarantee. 

702 R  Olive  Street, 

at.  Louis, 


tlallock 


’s  O.  K.  Elevator  I 


Patented  end  Patent  Applied  For. 

Potato  Growers 


Let  Us  Tell  You 


how  one  man  In  every  potato 
growing  locality  where  we 
have  no  agent  may  have  one  of  our  TWO  MORSE  ELEVATOR 

" e  fflso  wish  to  send,  you  such  a 
grade  of  FARMERS’  TESTIMONIALS 

as  you  never  saw  before. 

If  you  dally  and  wait  you  will  come  In  too  late.  For  this 
most  WONDERFUL  OFFER  goes  with  the  first  order  only. 

D.  Y.  NALLOCK  &  SONS , 

Box  808  YORK,  PA. 


SYRACUSE 

Reversible  Sulky  Plow- 

For  both  hillside  and'level  land  plowing.  Perfect  work- 
avoidng  ridges  and  dead  furrows.  Steel  moldboards 
and  strips,  chilled  or  steel  shares.  With  automatic, 
adjustable  pole,  operator  regulates  width  of  furrow, 
plows  around  curves  and  avoids  side  strain  on  horses. 
I  Beam,  landside,  wheel  and  pole  always  in  line,  no  side 
draft.  With  Power  Lift,  making  it  easy  for  the  boy  to 
handle.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it,  write  us.  Catalogue  free. 

Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  cream  of  winter  sport  is  fox  hunting  wiJt  hound  and 
rifle.  When  the  dog  brings  the  yellow  fellow  around  to  your 
stand  at  last,  it  is  well  to  he  able  to  thoroughly  trust  your  rifle,  for 
you  will  get  but  one  good  chance  at  Mr.  Fox. 

The  7/lar/ln  .25  is  a  rifle  of  perfect  accuracy  and  sureness 
of  fire,  and  has  every  2/lar/in  feature  not  found  in  any  other 
gun.  This  rifle  is  specially  adapted  to  settled  districts  where 
such  game  as  coon,  badgers,  fox,  woodchuck,  etc.,  abound,  and 
will  afford  many  pleasant  hours  when  no  other  gunning  can  be 
legitimately  indulged  in. 

Haoe  you  our  " Experience  Book  "—it’s  chock  full  of  real  hunting  stories, 
tree,  with  130-page  Catalogue,  for 3  stamps  postage.  Write  to-day. 

7%e 2Sar/i/i  firearnis  Co., 


157  Willow  Street 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


_  An  ideal  mower,  with 
W  superior  features  all  over 
it.  The  man  who  buys  a 
Johnston  No.  10  Mower  gets  the 
best  mower  bargain  on  the  market 
to-day.  It  requires  least  trouble  to 
operate,  is  always  ready  for  work 
and  will  cost  him  very  little  for  re¬ 
pairs.  It  is  built  high  for  power  and 
wide  for  balance  and  even  draft. 
Runs  smoothly,  cuts  a  clean  swath 
and  is  convenient  to  operate  in  light 
or  heavy  crop,  on  rough  or  smooth 
ground.  Its  roller  bearings  and  its 
separate  bushings,  which  do  not 
heat,  make  it  lightest  in  draft,  the 

Easiest  Mower  on 
Man  and  Team 

It  is  built  to  wear  well  and  to  work 
well— a  thoroughly  well  built  ma¬ 
chine  of  the  well-known  “John¬ 
ston”  quality— the  kind  economical 
farmers  like  to  buy.  Our  No.  10 
Mower  folder  tells  all  its  good  feat¬ 
ures,  shows  how  it  works  and  how 
it’s  built,  and  tells  why  it’s  the  best 
mower  bargain  on  the 
market.  It  will  inter- 
G*ar  H  est  the  man  who  is 

Drive  vl  going  to  buy  a 

mower.  It’s  free, 
write  for  it. 


The 
Johnston 
Harvester  Co. 
Box  601 
Batavia, 
N.  Y. 


I  Also  send  for 
1906  free  catalog  of  the 
.full  line  of  Johnston  — 

V“Not  in  the  Trust’  ’  farm  tools. 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  a cud  4  Buggy  W  ha-.l-.  Sir.)  Tire  on  .  #7.75. 
With  Rubber  Tire.,  #  1 4.50.  1  mfg.  wheel,  %  to  4  in. 
tread.  Top  Buggies,  $28  75;  Sleigh,,  JtO.75.  Wriie  for 
catalog.  Learn  how  to  buy  direct.  Repair  Wheel-  $4  U0. 
Wagoa  Umbrella  FlitK.  K.  BOOlt,  Clneinnati.O. 


YouCan 
Judge. 

We’ll  send  the  Mill 
— we’re  not  afraid. 
You  try  its  speed, 
its  strength,  the 
kind  of  grinding. 

_  Compare  with  others.  No 

sale  and  no  cost  to  you  if  you  are  not 

S  New  Holland 

FEED  MILL. 

The  low  priced  mill  that  does  every  kind  ear 
corn  and  grain  grinding,  coarse  or  fine.  Makes 
excellent  table  meal.  A  rapid  grinder  and  is 
strong  and  easy  running.  Several  styles  and 
sizes.  With  or  without  elevator  and  bagger.  We 
also  have  the  best  and  fastest  cutting  Wood 
Saw  made.  Send  for  free  booklets. 
NevjJlcilan^fch^o^Boj^llSjiev^HoUandJPa^ 
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PUBLIC  MARKET  AT  GRAND  RAPIDS ,  MICH 

How  Handled ;  Benefits;  History. 

From  the  producer’s  point  of  view  there  is  no  method 
of  handling  the  fruit  crop  that  will  compare  in  satis¬ 
faction  with  a  properly  managed  public  market.  By 
means  of  it  he  is  able  to  dispose  of  his  products  for 
cash  in  the  least  possible  space  of  time,  at  the  ruling 
figure  of  the  day,  and  is  not  dependent  upon  unscrupu¬ 
lous  dealers  and  commission  men.  The  function  of  a 
public  market  is  to  furnish  a  common  ground  where 
producer  and  consumer  can  meet  and  deal  directly. 
They  tend  to  eliminate  useless  middlemen  and  so  de¬ 
crease  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  They  keep  the  re¬ 
tailer  from  exacting  exorbitant  prices,  thus  protecting 
the  consumer  and  indirectly  increasing  consumption. 
They  reduce  speculation,  enable  producers  to  agree 
upon  a  uniform  price,  furnish  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  comparison  and  thus  stimulate  a  tendency  to  higher 


about  2  A.  M.  till  7  P.  M.,  and  from  November  are 
from  7  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  The  government  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  of  the  common  council,  who  act 
through  a  superintendent  appointed  by  them. 

The  market  is  divided  for  convenience  of  buyers  and 
sellers  into  divisions  for  the  different  classes  of  prod¬ 
uce  sold.  About  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  wagons 
begin  to  arrive,  and  from  then  until  five  there  is  a 
constant  procession,  feeling  their  way  to  their  posi¬ 
tions  to  be  ready  for  the  early  buyers  that  they  may 
be  ready  to  start  home  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Then  come  the  buyers,  early  if  they  be  wise,  to  secure 
the  pick  of  the  offerings.  During  the  height  of  the 
season  buyers  are  on  the  ground  from  every  State 
east  of  the  Mississippi  buying  by  the  carload.  When 
a  load  is  bought  it  is  taken  directly  to  a  car  and 
packed  in  the  original  package  to  avoid  handling.  Then 
away  it  goes  by  fast  freight  in  refrigerator  cars,  with 
no  further  handling  until  it  reaches  its  destination. 


“Why  do  the  buyers  come  to  the  market?”  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  often  asked.  Simply  because  they  wish  to  see  what 
they  are  buying.  They  know  just  what  their  customers 
demand  and  must  have  it.  Under  the  circumstances, 
they  cannot  trust  to  the  honesty  or  understanding  of 
the  grower  to  ship  them  just  what  they  want,  and  so 
stand  the  extra  expense  of  a  personal  inspection.  It  is 
this  fact  which  has  brought  Grand  Rapids  to  the 
front  as  a  fruit  center.  The  market  is  a  common 
ground  where  buyer  and  seller  can  meet  to  the  best 
advantage  of  all  concerned  at  the  least  possible  cost  and 
with  the  greatest  possible  convenience. 

What  Grand  Rapids  has  done  in  this  respect  can  be 
done  by  any  other  city  situated  in  a  fruit  section.  It 
has  many  disadvantages.  It  is  not  a  lake  port,  and  all 
produce  must  be  shipped  by  freight.  Its  country  roads 
are  not  the  best  and  faulty  in  many  instances  in  that 
the  toll-gates  are  not  yet  abolished.  City  property  is 
expensive,  and  adjacent  country  property  commands  a 


THE  PUBLIC  MARKET  AT  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.  Fig.  39. 


quality  which  promotes  a  demand  for  the  improved 
product.  The  public  market  saves  the  profits  of  from 
one  to  three  or  more  middlemen,  who  resolve  them¬ 
selves  into  a  practically  equal  division  of  profits  between 
producer  and  consumer. 

Uie  Grand  Rapids  market  is  easily  the  largest  public 
peach  market  and  probably  the  largest  general  fruit 
market  in  this  country.  Originally  comprising  12 
acres  of  swampy  land  in  1896,  it  now  contains  about 
l~  acres,  with  macadamized  roads  and  cement  walks, 
valued  at  about  $90,000.  Here  the  great  business  of 
handling  the  immense  fruit  crop  grown  within  a  radius 
of  50  miles  is  conducted,  together  with  the  products 
of  the  vegetable  gardens  and  poultry  yards.  Every 
grower  is  privileged  to  use  the  market  upon  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  15  cents  for  single  rig  or  20  cents  for  double 
team.  If  he  rents  a  stall,  which  costs  from  $3.50  to 
$16.50  per  year,  according  to  location,  he  has  free  en¬ 
trance.  From  May  to  November  the  hours  arc  front 


A  marked  contrast,  indeed,  to  some  fruit  which  passes 
through  sometimes  as  many  as  four  or  five  different 
hands  before  finally  reaching  the  consumer.  Retail 
grocers  handle  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  and  are  pres¬ 
ent  with  their  wagons  picking  out  a  basket  here  and 
another  there  as  suits  their  fancy.  Next  come  the  ped¬ 
dlers  and  hucksters,  who  sell  fruit  on  the  street  cor¬ 
ners  or  at  the  door.  They  pick  up  the  cheaper  and 
softer  grades  at  a  little  in  advance  of  what  the  can¬ 
nery  will  pay.  The  housewife,  too,  desirous  of  some¬ 
thing  new  for  the  day’s  dinner,  is  always  present  with 
her  basket  and  picks  out  choice  morsels  at  a  price  with¬ 
in  reach  of  her  purse.  And  so  the  morning  wears  away 
until  at  eight  o’clock  nearly  everyone  has  sold  out, 
or  If  not  hauls  his  load  to  the  cannery,  which  disposes 
of  all  surplus.  Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  business 
done  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  in  one  day  1,600 
loads  were  handled  and  55,000  bushels  of  peaches  alone 
were  sold,  to  say  nothing  of  other  fruit  and  vegetables. 


high  figure,  yet  for  all  that  the  public-spirited  citizens 
are  proud  of  their  market,  and  find  that  it  pays.  Though 
a  newcomer,  Grand  Rapids  has  far  outstripped  the 
pioneer  fruit  markets  on  the  Lake  Michigan  coast.  The 
public  market  keeps  the  money  in  the  local  banks  and 
brings  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  trade  to  the 
city  merchants  which  otherwise  would  go  to  neighbor¬ 
ing  towns.  Besides  this,  the  system  saves  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer  alike  thousands  of  dollars  in  econ¬ 
omy  of  distribution  which  by  other  systems  would  be 
paid  to  commission  merchants  in  other  cities. 

w.  J.  WRIGHT. 

BOILING  THE  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  WASH. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  discussion  on  page  39 
as  to  how  long  the  mixture  should  be  boiled  in  the 
preparation  of  the  lime-sulphur  wash.  It  seems  to  me 
that  one  very  important  point  has  been  overlooked  in 
this  discussion ;  namely,  the  question  as  to  whether 
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sublimed  flowers  of  sulphur,  or  flour  sulphur  is  to  be 
used  in  the  preparation.  A  large  portion  of  the  sub¬ 
limed  flowers  of  sulphur  is  in  an  amorphous  (shape¬ 
less)  condition,  and  for  this  reason  it  combines  with 
the  lime  on  boiling  very  much  more  readily  than  the 
flour  sulphur,  which  is  crystalline.  It  follows,  there¬ 
fore,  that  when  sublimed  flowers  of  sulphur  is  used, 
the  boiling  need  not  be  so  prolonged  as  when  flour 
sulphur  is  used.  Further  and  more  important,  as  the 
flowers  of  sulphur  combines  more  readily  with  the 
lime  there  is  a  much  greater  certainty,  when  using  the 
flowers,  of  obtaining  a  complete  combination,  which 
everybody  concedes  is  absolutely  essential.  While  these 
considerations  are  of  the  greatest  importance  when  in¬ 
experienced  hands  prepare  the  mixture,  there  can  be 
no  question  but  what  the  sublimed  flowers  of  sulphur, 
because  of  its  much  greater  activity,  should  always  be 
given  the  preference  over  the  flour  sulphur  for  this 
purpose.  The  difference  in  cost  between  the  two 
grades  of  sulphur  is  so  slight  (but  10  or  20  cents  per 
hundred  pounds)  as  to  be  of  relatively  no  importance 
whatever,  if  the  cost  of.  the  other  ingredients,  and  of 
the  preparation  and  application  of  the  wash  is  taken  into 
consideration,  when  there  is  a  possibility  of  all  of  the 
labor  counting  for  nothing,  owing  to  a  satisfactory 
combination  not  having  been  secured.  In  my  opinion 
the  decomposition  of  the  ingredients  present  in  the 
wash  when  it  is  applied  on  the  trees  is  practically  com¬ 
plete  within  48  hours.  I  cite  this  as  illustrating  how 
rapidly  the  composition  of  the  mixture  changes  when 
it  is  freely  exposed  to  the  air.  This  would  seem  to 
show  the  importance  of  applying  the  wash  as  soon 
as  practical  after  it  has  been  prepared,  for.  while  the 
action  would  be  much  slower  where  a  large  bulk  of 
material  is  allowed  to  stand  with  only  a  small  surface 
exposed,  yet  there  would  undoubtedly  he  more  or  less 
decomposition,  dependent  upon  conditions,  with  the 
result  that  the  wash  would  probably  be  much  less 
efficient  than  if  applied  promptly.  F.  H.  pough. 


NITRATE  OF  POTASH  AS  FERTILIZER. 

I  received  your  inquiry  about  use  and  value  of  nitrate 
of  potash  as  a  fertilizer;  I  used  a  small  quantity  in 
1903,  and  in  1904  I  used  two  tons  in  mixing  fertilizers 
for  top-dressing  grass  and  for  my  peach  orchards.  I 
think  very  highly  of  it,  and  should  use  it  the  present 
season  if  I  could  get  it  at  a  reasonable  price.  The 
person  of  whom  I  bought  last  year  informs  me  the 
price  has  gone  so  high  that  he  does  not  carry  it  this 
season.  The  price  a  farmer  can  afford  to  pay  for  it 
must  be  determined  by  comparison  with  other  fer¬ 
tilizing  chemicals.  Assuming  the  nitrogen  equal  in 
quality  to  that  in  nitrate  of  soda,  and  the  potash  equal 
in  quality  to  potash  in  high-grade  sulphate  of  potash, 
we  will  compare  its  value  with  those  chemicals.  The 
potash  in  high-grade  sulphate  of  potash  is  worth  47 
cents  per  pound  with  high-grade  sulphate  of  potash 
costing  $47  per  ton,  for  which  it  can  be  bought  at  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda,  which  can  now 
be  bought  for  $52  per  ton,  costs'  16%  cents  per  pound. 
One  hundred  pounds  of  nitrate  of  potash  contains  44 
pounds  potash  at  4.7  cents,  $2,068;  14  pounds  nitrogen, 
16)4  cents,  $2,275;  amounting  to  $4,343.  One  ton  ni¬ 
trate  of  potash  is  worth  $86.86.  When  freight  costs 
$2  per  ton  there  will  be  a  saving  on  freight  of  about 
65  cents  per  ton  in  buying  nitrate  of  potash,  making  its 
value  for  purchasing  when  compared  with  nitrate  of 
soda  and  high-grade  sulphate  of  potash  $89.49  per 
ton.  If  its  potash  is  compared  with  potash  in  muriate 
of  potash  the  value  of  one  ton  of  nitrate  of  potash 
would  be  about  $82.85.  I  think  the  potash  in  nitrate 
of  potash  even  better  than  that  from  high-grade  sulphate 
of  potash  for  Spring  application  to  orchards.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  did  unusually  well  in  my  orchard  last  year.  I 
had  reckoned  on  getting  two  tons  nitrate  of  potash  this 
season,  and  was  much  disappointed  not  to  find  it  in 
market  as  a  fertilizer.  M.  morse. 

Massachusetts.  _ 

HARVESTING  CORN. 

The  small,  heavily-loaded  cornfield  was  a  problem 
to  us.  Our  neighbors  had  also  the  same  task  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  every  man  was  occupied  with  his  own, 
and  no  outside  help  was  to  be  obtained.  There  was  only 
the  farmer,  his  wife  and  youngest  son,  12  years  of  age, 
who  should  be  in  school,  to  harvest  that  corn.  The 
farmer  and  his  wife  both  believed  in  being  helpful  to 
each  other  indoors  and  out,  so  to  keep  the  boy  in  school 
she  volunteered  to  help.  Part  of  this  field  was  low, 
having,  as  the  neighbors  said,  a  “Winter  spring,”  and 
in  a  wet  or  stormy  time  the  land  was  not  firm  enough 
to  draw  heavy  loads,  so  the  necessity  of  clearing  this 
part  of  the  field  as  soon  as  possible,  before  the  stormy 
weather  came  on,  was  great.  So  with  some  mental 
protests  from  the  farmer  and  some  thought  on  the 
revolutionary  aspect,  to  our  conservative  neighbors,  of 
such  a  proceeding,  we  began  the  work  of  breaking  off 
the  corn  on  this  lower  part,  unhusked,  setting  up  the 
shocks  of  bound  stalks,  and  hauling  the  corn  to  the 


barn  to  be  husked  evenings  or  stormy  days.  This  made 
it  possible  to  clear  that  low  land,  while  the  weather  was 
suitable  to  draw  in  a  load.  The  barn  floor  would  hold 
several  loads  of  the  unhusked  ears,  and  this  was  much 
easier  than  to  draw  in  the  corn  unhusked.  Indeed, 
one  man  could  do  this  alone,  when  two  men  would  be 
required  to  bring  in  the  corn  shocks  unhusked,  besides 
the  economy  of  room  on  the  floor.  We  found  this 
method  so  rapid  that  we  continued  throughout  the 
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NEEDED  AIK  COMPARED  WITH  HEN.  Fig.  40. 

whole  field.  During  a  week’s  vacation  our  son  helped  at 
the  work,  and  we  three,  in  an  evening,  could 
easily  husk  a  load  of  corn,  and  quite  enjoy  it, 
sitting  on  a  bag  of  husks  by  lantern  light,  shel¬ 
tered  from  storm  or  wind.  The  farmer  himself  husked 
in  a  short  evening  12  bushels,  which  was  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  bushels  a  day — more  than  he  ever  could  do  in 
his  best  days,  before  rheumatism  and  gray  hairs  had 
appeared.  When  the  son  was  in  school,  we  found 
that  we  two  could  easily  break  off  100  bushels  in  a  day, 
not  binding  until  later,  or  next  day.  One  able-bodied 
man  could  probably  do  as  much  as  both  of  us.  The 
corn  unhusked  was  safer  in  case  of  storm  and  cleaner 
than  husked  corn  thrown  on  the  ground.  The  binding 
of  stalks  required  less  time,  when  only  that  was  to  be 
done,  and  time  was  saved  by  thus  doing  one  thing  at 
a  time;  breaking  off,  binding,  setting  up  stalks,  and 
husking  in  barn.  Very  difficult  ears  were  thrown  in  a 
pile,  and  husks  were  severed  with  a  hatchet,  saving 
time  and  muscle.  The  culls  were  easily  separated,  and 
good  corn  made  ready  for  crib.  We  are  positive  that 
this  solved  the  labor  problem  for  us,  more  easily  and 
quickly  than  the  usual  method ;  300  bushels  harvested 
by  three  not  very  strong-handed  people,  with  no  severe 
exposure  or  cold  fingers,  may  encourage  others  to  try 
new  ways.  _  m.  p.  a. 

GARDEN  FROM  EARLY  TO  LATE. 

I  am  not  an  expert  in  hotbed  work,  and  have  some 
difficulties  which  many  do  not.  Until  within  two  years 
I  have  not  attempted  to  do  much  with  hotbeds,  but  only 
with  cold  frames,  to  avoid  using  hot  manure,  which  was 
not  easy  for  me  to  get  until  two  years  ago.  I  put 
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hot  dressing  in  Saturday,  January  20,  and  I  plan  to 
start  about  February  1. 

Out  of  doors  I  feel  more  confidence  in  sending  you 
a  report.  Just  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out,  the  last  of 
March  if  possible,  I  plant  early  peas  in  rows  six  feet 
apart,  putting  up  four-foot  chicken  wire  when  they  are 
up  about  an  inch.  I  plant  almost  wholly  for  retail 
trade,  selling  my  fruit,  vegetables,  poultry,  eggs  and 
cream  to  the  Summer  people,  so  that  I  have  to  plan 
most  carefully  for  a  continuous  supply  of  everything  de¬ 
sirable.  By  this  method  with  the  early  peas  I  miss 
getting  them  as  early  as  others  do,  but  get  a  large 
crop.  For  first  early  they  should  not  be  brushed,  as  the 


wind  blowing  them  to  and  fro  checks  their  growth, 
and  they  fruit  quicker,  while  sticking  them  gives  the 
largest  possible  development  and  keeps  them  in  season 
from  the  middle  of  June  into  July,  and  they  will  all 
reach  the  top  of  the  wire.  I  plant  white  Japan  melons 
between  these  rows  May  1  in  boxes  with  glass  over 
them.  Some  years  the  melons  force  me  to  take  up  the 
peas  before  they  are  through  bearing— especially  if  there 
are  sufficient  rains  to  keep  the  peas  growing,  in  which 
case  I  think  they  would  go  to  the  top  of  a  five-foot 
wire.  My  late  peas  have  not  been  planted  so  early 
as  perhaps  they  might  have  been  on  account  of  the 
earlies  being  in  the  way.  The  only  real  late  pea  that 
succeeds  with  me  is  the  Marblehead  Early  Marrowfat, 
which  will  grow  above  the  top  of  five-foot  wire. 

Corn,  first  planting  about  April  20,  Cory — Squantum 
and  Cory  when  the  first  is  up,  Squantum  and  Cory  when 
the  second  begins  to  show,  and  Squantum  a  third 
time,  after  which  Squantum  until  July  10  or  12.  My 
experience  has  been  that  each  successive  planting  should 
be  put  in  when  the  preceding  shows  up,  rather  than 
planting  by  dates,  the  plantings  are  less  liable  to  come 
up  together.  By  this  plan  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years  I  think  I  have  missed  having  corn  only  two  or 
three  days  in  the  entire  season.  If  frost  holds  off  until 
October  10  all  the  corn  will  mature  usually,  but  if  it 
comes  in  September  more  or  less  gets  caught.  My 
corn  is  always  drilled  and  thinned.  I  have  never  used 
hill  culture. 

In  1904  I  planted  peas,  Maud  S..  April  2;  corn, 
Cory,  April  23;  Squantum,  April  29.  In  1905,  peas, 
March  31 ;  first  corn  April  22 ;  second  May  5. 

Rhode  Island.  t.  t.  jencks. 


DO  FARMERS  WANT  POOR  SEED? 

About  this  time  last  year  you  had  some  articles  on 
purity  of  clover  and  grass  seed,  and  there  was  quite  a 
discussion  about  it.  Here  is  an  interesting  sidelight 
on  the  question.  I  wrote  to  a  neighboring  seedsman  for 
sample  of  his  clover,  as  I  understood  he  was  selling 
below  me,  and  I  wanted  to  see  what  he  had.  The 
sample  when  it  came  was  so  bad  that  I  wrote  him  that 
he  ought  to  get  at  least  60  days  for  sending  out  such 
stuff.  He  wrote  me  a  long  letter  in  reply,  which  was  in 
part  as  follows : 

Field,  I  don't  mind  telling  you  (but  I  don't  tell  everyone) 
that  we  sell  twice  as  much  of  that  cheap  grade  as  we  do 

of  the  choice  grades.  We  sell  it  to  such  men  as  - — 

(naming  a  well-known  big  farmer).  He  was  in  here  yes¬ 
terday  and  bought  10  bushels  of  it.  We  also  sold  a  lot 
of  this  grade  to  several  of  the  best  farmers  in  rage  County. 
They  Invariably  chose  the  cheaper  grade.  This  thing  of 
wanting  to  sell  the  best  grades  obtainable  in  grass  seed  is 
splendid  in  theory,  wonderful  and  beautiful — but  it  won't 
work.  You  have  to  sell  the  people  what  they  want.  If 
you  sell  strictly  by  sample  they  have  no  right  to  kick. 

Now,  if  he  is  in  the  right  of  it,  I  want  to  know  it.  I 
enclose  with  this  a  sample  of  the  clover  seed  he  sent 
me.  Put  under  the  glass,  or  even  put  your  “specs”  on 
and  look  at  it  carefully.  I  have  identified  three  kinds  of 
thistle  in  it,  two  of  dock,  two  of  dodder,  two  of  buck¬ 
thorn,  Alsike,  White  clover,  Timothy,  and  a  lot  of  strange 
weeds  I  don’t  know,  and  hope  I  never  will.  And  he 
hoasts  that  he  has  sold  lots  of  this  seed  right  in  my  own 
county,  to  “the  best  farmers.”  Just  think  of  that  man 
with  80  acres  of  $100  Iowa  land  seeded  with  that  mess. 
Now  is  it  true  that  the  farmers  deliberately  choose  that 
kind  of  clover  seed?  If  so,  is  it  worth  while  to  educate 
them  to  ask  for  better  grades?  The  man  who  sent  that 
sample  is  making  lots  of  money  in  the  seed  business,  and 
has  an  enormous  trade.  henry  field. 

The  Government  Weed  Seeds. 

Allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  with  reference  to  the 
“free  seed  distribution.”  The  law  of  our  State  requires 
that  all  noxious  weeds  growing  within  the  bounds  of 
the  highways  be  cut  down  or  destroyed  twice  in  each 
year.  This  is  reasonable  and  right,  hut  the  Government 
should  know  what  the  “free  seed  distribution”  consists 
of.  Not  many  years  ago  one  of  my  neighbors  received 
some  of  those  free  seeds,  and  among  other  things  was 
a  packet  of  Cacalia,  or  tassel  flower,  or  Flora’s  paint¬ 
brush,  which  we  call  “the  devil’s  paint-brush,”  and  it  is 
one  of  the  worst  weeds  we  have  to  contend  with.  We 
have  hundreds  of  acres  literally  covered  with  it,  and 
so  compact  that  nothing  in  the  shape  of  grass  can  grow. 
Also  a  packet  of  bluebells,  which  are  spreading  like 
wildfire  about  here.  I  can’t  say  how  they  got  here,  but 
truly  we  have  no  use  for  any  more  seeds  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  this  sort.  We  know  that  Uncle  Sam  is  a 
most  liberal  fellow,  but  he  will  make  no  mistakes  along 
that  line  if  he  discontinues  the  business  and  helps  us  to 
keep  his  laws.  J.  f.  clark. 

New  l^ork. 

R.  N.-Y. — Uncle  Sam  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself 
to  help  break  the  laws  which  he  is  supposed  to  enforce. 


Fruit  growers  throughout  eastern  Pennsylvania  are  mak¬ 
ing  strong  efforts  to  destroy  the  San  .Tost*  scale.  Brilliant 
weather  enabled  the  work  of  spraying  to  progress  rapidly  in 
the  Fall.  In  many  orchards  three-fourths  the  trees  have 
been  sprayed.  The  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  mixture  Is 
generally  applied.  e.  r.  deysher. 
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VENTILATION  FOR  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS . 

THE  KING  SYSTEM  EXPLAINED. 

Stable  Ventilation  in  Automatic  Stock  Feeding. 

An  average  well-fed  man  eats  daily  (breathes)  34 
pounds  of  air;  a  horse,  272  pounds;  a  cow,  224  pounds; 
a  pig,  89  pounds;  a  sheep,  58  pounds  and  a  hen  two 
pounds.  These  are  amounts  very  much  greater  than 
are  required  of  both  drink  and  solid  materials  com¬ 
bined.  In  the  case  of  the  cow,  about  double  the  weight 
of  all  other  food  materials  combined  are  required  to 
sustain  life  and  perform  the  bodily  functions.  To  con¬ 
tain  the  daily  air  ration  of  a  man  requires  a  bin  eight 
feet  on  every  edge ;  to  hold  that  for  a  horse,  one  15 
feet;  that  for  a  cow,  14  feet;  that  for  a  pig,  10  feet; 
that  for  a  sheep,  nine  feet,  and  that  for  a  hen,  one  three 
feet  on  every  edge.  If  this  amount  of  air  had  to  be 
pumped  from  the  well,  as  water  is  drawn,  it  would  re¬ 
quire  the  pumping  each  day,  for  a  single  average  man, 
of  some  1,275  full  pails  such  as  will  carry  21  pounds 
of  water;  for  the  horse  we  would  have  to  pump  10,- 
203  pails ;  for  the  cow,  8,412 ;  for  the  pig,  2,209 ;  for 
the  sheep,  2,178 ;  and  even  for  a  single  hen  we  should 
be  obliged  to  pump  as  many  as  75  pailfuls !  Fortu¬ 
nate  is  it  for  man,  and  more  fortunate  for  his  domestic 
animals,  that  all-  have  been  fashioned  to  live  at  the 
bottom  of  an  ocean  of  air,  miles  in  depth,  eternally  in 
motion,  and  so  penetrating  that  he  has  not  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  providing  a  shelter  so  close  that  the  currents 
do  not  sweep  through  it.  A  sorry  world  this  would  be 
if  it  had  to  pump  its  air  from  the  ground  or  bail  it 
from  the  streams.  And  so  we  say  stable  ventilation  is 
an  arrangement  for  automatically  feeding  our  domes¬ 
tic  animals  all  the  pure  air  they  need  at  times  when 
they  arc  sheltered  from  the  winds,  the  rain  and  the 
cold. 

VENTILATION,  AUTOMATIC  STABLE  CLEAN¬ 
ING. — As  stable  ventilation  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
method  of  automatic  stock  feeding,  so,  too,  in  a  pre¬ 
eminent  degree,  is  it  an  arrangement  for  automatic 
stable  cleaning.  Because  we  cannot  see,  and  ordinarily 
do  not  taste  or  smell,  the  wastes  of  respiration  and 
transpiration,  the  imperative  necessity  for  rapidly 
changing  the  air  of  dwellings  and  stables  does  not  force 
itself  upon  us.  Were  it  a  physical  necessity  for  cows 
continually  to  stand  in  the  water  from  which  they 
drink,  the  housing  of  40  head  together  on  a  floor  space 
of  some  30  by  60  feet  would  press  the  necessity  for 
maintaining  a  strong  current  of  water  through  the 
stable  upon  us  with  irresistible  force.  But  the  urgency 
of  such  conditions  could  be  no  greater  than  is  the  case 
for  stable  ventilation ;  for  once  breathed  air  is  posi¬ 
tively  deadly  for  further  use  in  respiration  unless  it 
is  largely  diluted  with  that  which  is  pure.  Even  a 
candle  is  quickly  extinguished  when  lowered  into  un¬ 
diluted  air  direct  from  the  lungs.  We  have  yet  no 
.  sufficiently  exact  observations  to  enable  it  to  be  said 
just  how  great  a  dilution  of  the 
once  breathed  air  is  necessary  for 
health,  but  from  various  consider¬ 
ations  we  have  arbitrarily  assumed 
that  the  air  of  a  stable  should  not 
be  polluted  with  the  wastes  from  the 
lungs  and  from  the  skin  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  greater  than  3.3  per  cent.  Cer¬ 
tainly  drinking  water  for  stock  pol¬ 
luted  to  this  extent  with  the  dung 
and  urine  from  the  stable  could  not 
be  tolerated. 

If  we  were  to  build  sealed,  air¬ 
tight  enclosures  which  would  hold 
the  requisite  amount  of  air  for  24 
hours,  so  that  the  enclosure  should 
contain  at  the  end  of  that  time  but 
3.3  per  cent  of  of  air  once  breathed, 
that  for  a  single  man  would  re¬ 
quire  a  room  more  than  23  feet  by 
23  feet  with  a  23-foot  ceiling;  that 
for  a  horse  would  have  to  be  47^ 
feet,  with  a  47-foot  ceiling;  that  for 
a  cow  44  feet ;  that  for  a  pig  32  feet ; 
that  for  a  sheep  28  feet,  and  for  a 
single  average  hen  a  bedroom  9  by 
9  feet  with  9-foot  ceiling  would  con¬ 
tain  only  the  requisite  amount.  In 
Figs.  40  and  41  these  volumes  for  the 
cow  and  hen  are  represented  in  rela¬ 
tive  sizes.  From  these  considerations  it  must  be  clear 
that  when  it  is  desired  to  build  warm  and  close  en¬ 
closures  for  large  numbers  of  cattle  or  poultry  some 
provision  must  be  made  for  the  ready  ingress  and 
egress  of  air.  Good  ventilating  flues,  of  sufficient  ca¬ 
pacity,  must  be  constructed,  which  must  be  so  placed 
and  have  all  the  essential  conditions  of  structure,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  need  not  be  fireproof,  as  are  possessed  by 
chimneys  which  ensure  strong  draft.  Moreover,  there 
must  be  provision  for  the  free  entrance  of  air  at  suit¬ 
able  places,  for  unless  there  can  be  maintained  in¬ 
flowing  currents  equal  to  those  which  are  passing  out 
the  flow  must  inevitably  stop.  A  jug,  even  when  im¬ 


mersed  in  water,  cannot  be  filled  unless  it  is  so  held 
that  the  air  may  escape  as  rapidly  as  the  water  enters. 
Wherever,  therefore,  large  numbers  of  animals  are 
housed  in  closely  constructed  apartments  adequate  ven¬ 
tilation  must  be  provided,  and  when  this  is  done  the 
arrangements  constitute  a  system  for  adequate  feed¬ 
ing  to  the  animals  the  fresh  air  they  need  and  of 
removing  from  about  them  the  air  which  has  been  pol¬ 
luted  by  the  wastes  of  respiration  and  transpiration. 

VENTILATORS  AND  FRESH  AIR  INTAKES. 
— It  will  be  clear  from  what  has  been  said  that  no 
dimensions  sufficiently  large  are  practical  in  the  con- 


CLEMATIS  I’ANICULATA  ON  TANK  TOWER.  Fig.  42. 
See  Ruralisms,  Rage  108. 


struction  of  stable  room  which  will  permit  a  sufficient 
amount  of  air  to  be  enclosed  to  meet  the  needs  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time,  and  hence,  where 
many  animals  are  brought  together,  cubic  feet  of 
space  is  not  the  essential.  It  is  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
unit  of  time,  passing  through  the  stable,  which  is  the 
all-important  consideration.  Only  so  much  height  of 
ceiling  and  such  horizontal  dimensions  as  will  give 
adequate  working  room  for  the  care  of  the  stock  need 
be  provided,  and  in  cold  climates  the  higher  the  stable 
ceiling  is  above  the  floor  the  colder  will  it  be.  and  for 


cow  stables  eight  to  nine  feet  is  an  ample  height  for 
the  ordinary  feeding  purposes.  Even  for  horse  stables 
nine  feet  in  the  clear  is  sufficient  to  prevent  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  horse  hurting  himself  by  throwing  his 
head  up.  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  20  cows,  hav¬ 
ing  an  average  weight  of  1,000  pounds,  to  secure  the 
degree  of  purity  of  air  which  has  been  assumed,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  a  ventilating  flue  whose  cross 
section  is  two  square  feet,  and  through  which  the  air 
will  move  at  the  mean  rate  of  about  three  miles  per 
hour,  or  264  feet  per  minute.  Larger  animals  should 
be  provided  with  proportionately  larger  supplies  of  air. 
Forty  cows  woidd  require  a  ventilating  flue,  or  flues, 


having  an  aggregate  cross  section  double  that  for  20 
cows,  while  for  60,  80  and  100  cows  the  ventilating 
flues  should  have  a  capacity  three,  four  and  five  times, 
respectively,  that  needed  for  20.  For  10  horses  a  flue 
20  by  20  inches  is  required;  for  40  sheep  one  18  by  IS 
inches ;  and  for  20  hogs,  one  16  by  16  inches. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  providing  for  a  smaller 
number  of  animals  than  has  been  named,  it  will  not 
do  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  ventilating  flue  corre¬ 
sponding  amounts,  and  especially  is  this  true  where  the 
buildings  are  low  and  the  ventilating  flues  will  be  short, 
because  with  the  small  flues  the  internal  friction  is  rela¬ 
tively  great  and,  where  the  flues  arc  short,  neither  the 
effect  of  difference  in  temperature  nor  of  wind  suc¬ 
tion  across  the  top  is  as  great,  and  so,  in  providing 
flues  for  poultry  houses,  or  any  others  which  are  usually 
correspondingly  low,  even  if  the  number  of  animals  to 
be  cared  for  is  small,  the  cross  section  of  the  flue 
should  seldom  be  much  less  than  three-fourths,  to  a 
full  square  foot.  In  the  single  story  structures,  which 
have  many  windows  and  doors,  especially  where  they 
are  constructed  of  wood,  the  openness  of  structure  ;s 
usually  so  great  that  it  is  only  where  a  large  number 
of  animals  are  kept  together,  or  where  the  walls  are 
of  masonry,  with  windows  and  doors  tight,  that  spe¬ 
cial  provision  for  ventilation  is  important. 

[Prof.jF.  H.  KING. 


COST  OF  CROWING  POTATOES. 

I  will  give  you  the  cost  of  raising  two  acres  of  pota¬ 
toes  during  1904.  The  ground  has  been  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  every  year  for  the  last  seven  years.  It  has  a 
gravelly  soil.  We  used  one  ton  of  fertilizer,  containing 
4J/2  per  cent  nitrogen,  eight  per  cent  phosphoric  acid 
and  seven  per  cent  potash.  We  plowed  the  ground 
about  10  inches  deep.  We  marked  the  rows  with  a 
one-horse  plow  and  tried  to  get  them  about  eight  inches 
deep;  then  we  put  the  fertilizer  in  the  rows  by  hand. 
We  also  dropped  the  potatoes  by  hand  about  15  inches 
apart  in  the  row,  covering  them  by  dragging  across  the 
rows  with  a  spring-tooth  drag.  Before  the  potatoes 
came  up  we  dragged  the  ground  over  twice  a  week,  so 
that  when  they  did  come  up  the  ground  was  nice  and 
clean.  We  began  spraying  them  with  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  when  they  were  about  six  inches  high,  and  our 
aim  was  to  keep  the  vines  well  covered  with  this  mix¬ 
ture  all  of  the  time. 

We  kept  an  accurate  account  of  the  expense,  which 
is  as  follows:  Plowing,  $7;  dragging,  $1.75;  marking 
and  covering,  $1.75;  labor  for  dropping  potatoes  and 
fertilizer,  $13.75;  potatoes  (21  bushels),  $14.75;  fer¬ 
tilizer  (one  ton),  $25.50;  dragging,  $1.75;  cultivating 
six  times,  $4.50;  hoeing  twice,  $5;  spraying  10  times, 
$10;  digging  and  delivering  potatoes,  $50.  rent  of 
ground,  at  $10  per  acre,  $20;  total,  $155.75.  The  yield 
was :  Large,  650  bushels ;  small,  35  bushels ;  seed,  25 
bushels.  This  may  seem  like  an 
enormous  sum  for  harvesting  two 
acres  of  potatoes,  but  our  ground  is 
very  stony,  which  made  it  slow  dig¬ 
ging,  as  the  potatoes  were  so  deep 
in  the  ground.  The  potatoes  sold 
for  50  cents  per  bushel.  The  vines 
kept  green  long  after  other  pieces  of 
potatoes  in  this  vicinity  were  all 
struck  with  the  blight  and  the  vines 
were  dead.  w".  d.  s. 


MR.  SKILLMAN  ON  LIM0ID 
AND  KEROSENE. 

On  page  17  was  a  criticism  by 
Soper  &  Son  of  an  article  recently 
written  by  me  in  regard  to  spraying. 
I  wrote  the  article  at  the  request  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  It  was  then,  and  still 
is,  a  matter  of  indifference  as  to 
what  others  may  think  of  the  matter. 
As  regards  Prof.  Close,  I  will  say, 
that  I  have  been  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him  for  several  years; 
and  it  is  not  possible  for  Soper  & 
Son  to  hold  him  in  higher  regard 
than  the  writer  docs,  or  hold  in 
greater  respect  his  ability  and  hon¬ 
esty  of  purpose.  In  the  article  al¬ 
luded  to,  I  think  I  said  I  was  careful  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  combination  in  making  the  K.-L.  mixture,  and 
applied  it  thoroughly,  and  as  Soper  &  Son  were  not 
present,  they  clearly  have  no  right  to  question  my  word 
in  the  matter,  simply  because  the  results  I  obtained 
were  not  the  same  they  claimed  they  reached  under 
possibly  very  different  conditions.  Unfortunately  I 
have  had  considerable  experience  forced  upon  me  in 
the  spraying  business;  and  while  I  have  had  some  suc¬ 
cess,  I  never  have  wrought  a  miracle  by  exterminat¬ 
ing  the  scale  from  an  infested  orchard  by  a  single  ap¬ 
plication  of  any  mixture.  It  is  possible  that  my  critics 
may  be  wiser  after  they  have  had  more  experience  in 
the  spraying  business,  and  will  realize  that  the  day  for 
working  miracles  has  long  passed. 

New  Jersey.  wm.  h.  skillman. 
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FARMERS^  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.  1 


Steam  for  Evaporating  Maple  Syrup. 

G.  T.j  Moravia.  N.  Y. — Can  you  give  me 
any  information  in  regard  to  boiling  maple 
sap  with  steam?  How  many  feet  of  pipe, 
and  of  what  size  could  he  tilled  with  steam 
from  a  12-horse  boiler?  It  is  claimed  that 
a  choice  grade  of  syrup  cannot  be  made 
when  galvanized  pans  are  used.  Would  a 
galvanized  steam  pipe  in  the  syrup  affect 
the  quality  to  any  extent? 

Ans. — C.  T.  should  have  given  the 
number  of  trees  he  taps,  or  more  explicit¬ 
ly  the  number  of  buckets  he  hangs.  How¬ 
ever,  the  following  statement  may  be  of 
some  use  to  him.  A  12  horse-power 
boiler  will  furnish  sufficient  steam  to 
evaporate  the  sap  from  300  or  400  trees. 
For  this  number  of  trees  he  will  not 
need  more  than  4x6  feet  of  pan  surface. 
This  pan  should  be  divided  into  two  com¬ 
partments,  one  of  them  2x4  feet,  and 
the  other  one  4x4  feet,  with  one-inch 
pipes  in  coil  in  bottom  of  pan,  and  four 
inches  apart  in  the  coil.  With  a  good 
injector  on  his  boiler  he  would  be  able 
to  do  good  work  with  such  an  outfit. 
But  with  a  good  hot-water  pump  he  would 
find  that  he  would  greatly  facilitate  his 
work  and  save  a  large  amount  of  fuel. 
His  pans  should  be  18  inches  in  depth. 
One  of  the  most  successful  steam  boiling 
outfits  with  which  1  am  familiar.  con» 
sists  of  a  40  horse-power  boiler  and  hot- 
water  pump.  This  outfit  takes  care  of 
the  sap  from  1.200  trees,  and  does  it  easily, 
with  only  about  two-thirds  the  amount  of 
fuel  required  by  the  common  methods. 
The  sap  gatherers  have  to  step  pretty 
lively  to  keep  a  supply  of  sap  on  hand  in 
the  tank.  C.  T.  need  have  no  fear  about 
the  quality  of  his  syrup  being  affected  by 
the  use  of  galvanized  pans  or  pipes  where 
steam  is  used  as  a  means  of  evaporation. 
Where  fire  comes  in  contact  with  the 
boiling  pans  the  use  of  galvanized  iron  is 
objectionable.  Such  material  is  not  so 
sensitive  to  heat,  is  harder  to  keep  clean, 
and  there  is  also  some  danger  of  zinc 
poisoning  if  any  scorching  of  the  syrup 
occurs.  A.  R.  PHILLIPS. 

Ohio. 

Hotbeds  With  Fire  Heat. 

J.  IT.  ft.,  Girard,  O. — I  am  growing  my 
own  plants  in  manure  hotI>eds.  The  heat  is 
not  always  satisfactory.  What  can  your 
greenhouse  man  tell  me  about  fire  hotbeds? 
Are  they  all  right?  How  shall  I  construct 
one?  All  I  want  is  good  plants. 

Ans. — The  many  objections  and  weak 
points  in  the  common  manure  hotbed 
have  led  progressive  market  gardeners  to 
try  wood  and  coal  heat  in  beds  otherwise 
similarly  constructed.  The  heat  is  gener¬ 
ated  in  a  simple  furnace  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  bed,  and  distributed  by  an  ordinary 
flue  beneath  the  bed,  running  the  entire 
length,  and  ending  in  a  chimney  at  the 
opposite  end  just  on  the  outside  of  the 
sash  or  frame  work.  Sometimes,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  equal  distribution  of  heat  under 
the  bed,  the  flue  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  furnace  may  be  divided  in  two  parallel 
lines  of  pipe,  uniting  again  before  they 
enter  the  chimney.  For  better  utilization 
of  the  heat,  and  for  maintaining  a  more 
even  temperature,  due  allowance  should 
be  made  for  an  air  space  above  the  heat¬ 
ing  pipes  and  below  the  floor  of  the  hot¬ 
bed.  This  warm  air  chamber  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  part  of  the  structure; 
it  retains  the  heat  once  generated  in  the 
furnace  for  a  long  time.  For  some  years 
before  building  our  greenhouses  we  used 
one  of  these  beds,  and  found  them  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  for  starting  egg  plants, 
tomato,  pepper  and  sweet  potato  plants. 
About  the  best  and  decidedly  the  most 
economical  way  to  build  one  of  these  fire 
hotbeds  is  to  make  an  excavation  six  feet 
wide,  which  is  the  length  of  the  regular 
size  hotbed  sasli ;  the  length  should  not 
exceed  60  feet,  and  should  be  one  foot 
deep,  assuming  that  the  bed  is  to  be  level. 
Now  dig  a  trench  in  the  center  of  the 
excavation  the  entire  length,  slanting  from 
the  top,  which  should  be  four  feet  wide 
and  about  two  feet  at  the  bottom ;  this 
trench  is  to  contain  the  flue  pipes,  and 
will  be  three  or  four  feet  deep  at  the 


furnace  end,  according  to  the  length  of 
bed,  rising  gradually,  say  one  foot  to 
every  12  to  15  feet  in  length,  until  it  enters 
the  chimney  at  the  end  opposite  the  fur¬ 
nace.  The  fireplace  may  be  constructed 
of  fire  brick,  its  height  is  about  two  feet, 
10  inches  of  which  are  the  ash  pits  below 
the  grate;  its  width  about  12  inches  and 
length  of  grate  30  inches.  The  bottom  of 
the  flue,  where  it  connects  the  furnace, 
must  be  somewhat  above  the  level  of  the 
grate  to  prevent  ashes  and  cinders  from 
stopping  the  flue.  The  first  10  feet  of  the 
flue  must  be  either  incased  or  laid  up  in 
bricks;  the  remainder  may  consist  of 
terra  cotta  or  10-inch  tile  drain  pipe.  The 
chimney  may  be  of  brick  or  terra  cotta ; 
a  pit  in  front  of  the  fireplace  to  the  depth 
of  the  bottom  of  the  ash  pit  allowing  the 
operator  to  tend  the  fire.  A  solid  frame¬ 
work  well  supported  underneath  holds  the 
floor  of  plank  or  boards  for  the  soil  and 
the  frame  for  the  sash  to  rest  upon.  The 
mistake  usually  made  in  the  construction 
of  these  hotbeds  is  right  in  this  frame¬ 
work  ;  this  has  to  carry  considerable 
weight,  and  being  exposed  to  constant 
dampness  is  liable  to  decay  very  soon  un¬ 
less  the  timber  is  strong  and  of  good  and 
lasting  material.  As  before  stated,  place 
this  floor  well  above  the  flue  pipes  to  give 
a  free  circulation  of  hot  air.  If  the  floor 
is  level  it  will  be  about  two  feet  six 
inches  above  the  pipes  at  the  furnace  end, 
and  about  three  inches  at  the  end  near 
the  chimney.  Now  place  the  usually  con¬ 
structed  hotbed  frames  on  the  flooring, 
bank  all  sides  up  with  earth,  making  it 
perfectly  tight.  Soil  should  be  placed  on 
the  floor  to  a  depth  of  eight  inches  where 
the  seeds  are  to  be  planted;  if  flats  are 
used  for  sowing  the  seed  less  soil  may  be 
used.  I  have  given  this  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  not  to  advise  J.  H.  B.  to  build  exactly 
in  the  same  way,  but  to  make  him  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  principles  underlying 
the  construction  of  fire  hotbeds;  minor 
details  can  be  left  to  the  taste  and  pref¬ 
erence  of  the  builder.  I  will  only  add, 
however,  that  plants  can  be  successfully 
grown  in  these  fire  hotbeds,  and  in  locali¬ 
ties  where  coal  is  cheap  and  wood  plenti¬ 
ful  with  less  expense  than  the  manure- 
heated  beds.  T.  M.  WHITE. 


Connecticut  Homological  Society. — The 
fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
announced  for  February  7-8,  at  Unity  Hall, 
Hartford.  Organized  for  the  advancement  of 
the  science  of  pomology  and  the  development 
of  fruit  culture,  both  for  home  supply  and 
market,  the  society  invites  the  cordial  co¬ 
operation  and  support  of  every  citizen  of 
Connecticut,  and  would  urge  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  dissemination  of  the  latest 
and  best  horitcultural  knowledge  to  attend 
this  meeting.  A  fine  programme  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged.  Officers :  President,  J.  C.  Eddy, 
Simsbury;  vice-president,  .T.  H.  Putnam, 
Litchfield;  secretary,  II.  C.  C.  Miles,  Milford; 
treasurer,  Orrin  Gilbert,  Middletown. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee 


Wood’s  Seeds. 


Alfalfa  Seed 

INOCULATED 
Read?'  For  Sowing. 

Inoculation  makes  it  possible 
to  grow  Alfalfa  where  it  could  not 
be  grown  before. 

It  supplies  the  bacteria  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  best  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  valuable  crop. 

Alfalfa  once  well  established 
lasts  for  years,  yielding  large  and 
continuous  cuttings  of  the  best 
and  most  nutritious  hay.  Price  of 
seed  quoted  on  request. 

Wood’s  1906  Seed  Book  tells 
all  about  Inoculated  Seeds,  both 
for  the  Garden  and  Farm.  Mailed 
free.  Write  for  it. 

T.W.  Wool!  &  Sons,  Seedsmen, 

RICHMOND,  •  VIRGINIA. 

Wt,  can  also  supply  Inoculated  Garden 
Peas,  Snap  Beans,  Clovers,  Cow 
Peas,  etc.  Write  for  prices. 


FOR  SALE — Cow  Peas,  $1.50  Bushel;  Crimsen 
Clover  Seed,  $5.60  per  Bushel;  2d  Growth  Seed 
Potatoes,  $3.50  Bag;  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes. 

J.  E.  HOI, LAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


SECOND  CROP  SEED  POTATOES. 

Mature  earlier,  stand  drought  better,  yield  more  large 
potatoes  than  any  other  6eed.  Catalogue  free. 

ALF.  A.  WHITTINGTON.  Marion  Station,  Md. 

Potatoes— Bovee,  Carman.  Cobbler.Coin.Hebron.Ohio, 

Ko«e,  Kaleiph,  Triumph,  6  wk«.,  85  kinds.  C.  W.  Ford,  Fishers, N.Y 


Dibble’s  Seed  Corn 

FILLS  THE  CRIBS  AND  SILOS. 

Mammoth  Flint,  80  Day  Dent,  Improved  Learning 
matures  90-100  davs,  beats  Jack  Frost. 

Customers  say  “460  bushels  from  2  Acres,” 
30  Tons  Ensilage  per  Acre.”  Catalog  and 
samples  FREE. 

EDWARD  P.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower, 

Box  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK. 


Famous 
for  Tomatoes 


^EED 
MNNML 

**1906 

_ _  should  be  in  the 

hands  of  every  farmer  and  gardener  who 
wants  only  the  best.  It  is  a  handsome 
book  of  104  PAGES,  fully  illustrated, 
with  beautiful  colored  covers,  and  con¬ 
tains  truthful  descriptions  of 

LIVINGSTON’S  5  SEEDS 

The  Best  That  Can  Be  Grown. 

We  list  none  but  fresh  seeds  of  the  best 
known  varieties,  as  well  as  NOVELTIES 
of  unusual  merit,  at  reasonable  prices. 

Drop  us  a  postal  for  it  today. 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  COMPANY 

Box  121  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


New  White  Mexican 

Sugar  Corn 

Its  delicious  flavor  alone 
insures  high  prices,  but  it  is 
besides  one  of  the  earliest 
varieties  and  extremely 
productive. 

As  sweet  and  tender  as  the  celebrated 
old  Black  Mexican  Sugar  Corn.  Very 
early  and  of  good  size. 

10c.  pkt.;  25c.  pt.;  40c.  qt. 

Garden  and  Farm  Manual  Free 

tells  about  many  other  choice  money-making  vege¬ 
tables  and  is  illustrated  from  actual  photographs. 
Send  for  it.  You  can’t  possibly  have  the  best  success 
unless  you  plant  the  latest  and  best  varieties. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  21  V>hn°ade!lphia.St- 

Seedsmen  to  the  Money-Makers." 


Long’s  WhiteTartar  Oats 

This  is  the  best  oats  we  have  ever  raised.  It  has 
averaged  over  loo  bush,  per  acre  on  our  farm  for 
two  years.  Magnificent  large  heads  and  big  stiff 
straw.  Pure  seed  at  a  low  price.  Ask  for  catalogue 
and  wholesale  price  list  of  seeds.  JOSEPH  HARRIS 
CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Ooldwater,  N.  Y. 


FOR  1906 

contains  152 
large  pages 
full  from  cov¬ 
er  to  cover  of 
il  lustrations 
and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the 
best  and  new¬ 
est  things 
known  in 
horticulture. 

No  market 
gardener,  far¬ 
mer,  or  any¬ 
one  interested 
in  flowers  can 
afford  to  be  without  this  book,  which 
will  be  sent  free  to  all  sending  me  their 
address  on  a  postal. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
1713  Filbert  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GLADIOLI 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Groff’s  Hybrids  (Genuine),  and  other  high 
grade  Strains.  Winners  of  the  GRAND 
PRIZE  World’s  Fair  St.  Louis,  1904. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

ARTHUR  COWEE 

Meadowvale  Farm,  Berlin,  N.Y. 


7  DAHLIAS  75c 

Most  Beautiful  and  Popular  Flower 

We  mail  7  very  choice  varieties  for  75c.  All  field- 
grown  roots— worth  twice  as  much  as  rooted  cut¬ 
tings.  This  is  a  big  bargain.  Our  catalog  of  best 
varieties  of  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Nursery  Stock  free. 

Ford  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  24,  Ravenna,  Ohio 


THIS  IS  THE  YEAR 
To  PLANT  THAT  ORCHARD. 

We  have  large  supply  of  all  the  leading  varieties  in 
Apple  Trees,  Greening,  Sutton  Beauty,  Rot. 
Russet,  Ren  Davis,  &<•.,  also  Plum,  Cherry, 
and  other  fruit  trees.  Our  trees  are  beauties,  prices 
right,  too.  Large  surplus  of  Asparagus  Roots. 
Catalogue  tells  how  to  plant  for  profit. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  8,  'Yalesville,  Conn. 


DON’T 


PAY  AGENT’S  PRICES  - 

FOR  YOUR  TREES, 


They’re  nearly  double.  I  have  no  agents.  With  my 
catalog  in  hand  you  can  buy  direct  at  wholesale  prices  just  as  well  as  if 
you  were  present  in  person.  So  when  you  buy  Wood’s  trees  your  money 
all  goes  into  trees,  not  into  expenses  and  commissions.  And  anybody  who 
ever  bought  trees  or  vines  from  my  Woodlawn  Nurseries  knows  there’s 
nothing  better  grown.  Everything  in  Small  Fruits,  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears, 
etc.  My  stock  of  hardy,  field  grown  bushes  ought  to  interest  every  lover  of 
roses.  Special  prices  on  an  extra  fine  lot  of  Jonathan  and  Ben  Davis 
Apples  and  Concord  Grapes  this  spring.  Catalog  free.  Write  for  it. 

Wholesale 
Grower, 


Allen  L.  Wood, 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WAUKEGAN  NURSERIES 


Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees 


Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Etc. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS, 


WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 


There  Are  Two  Kinds  of  Trees:  Safe  Trees 
and  the  Other  Kind. 

Rogers  Trees  Are  Safe  Trees. 

OUR  NEW  THEE  BREEDER  WILL  TELL  YOU  WHY. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


TRADE  MARK. 


SEEDS 


THEILM  ANN’S — Tue  beedmeu — carry  a  full  line  of  Garden 
and  Field  Seeds.  Onion  Seed  a  specialty.  Write  to-day  for 
their  catalog  and  Special  Prices. 

THE  THEILM  ANN  SEED  CO.,  -  Erie,  Pa. 


ISBELLS 


SEEDS,  PRODUCE  THE  BEST  VEGETABLES  and  CROPS  GROWN 

Admiral  Togo  wonderful  new  bean,  resists  rust  and  blight,  $4.75  bn. 
Earlibell  Tomato  earlier  than  Earliana.  Better  Quality  50c.  oz. 
Monarch  of  Earlies,  earliest,  tenderest,  finest  pea  grown,  $3.25  per  bu. 
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WTHaneng^nyonMo 

furnish  better  Onion  Seed 
than  our  Extra  Select 
StockjJJOcjeMb^jp, 


Guaranteed 


Our  Northern  Grown 
SEED  POTATOES  are 
Fancy  Choice  stock.  Price 
$2^50jej_bai^jj£^ 


Complete  line,  including  many  new  varieties  of  Hardy,  Vigorous 
Michigan  Grown  Extra  Reoleaned  Farm  Seeds,  Northern 
Grown,  Carefully  Tested.  Sure  to  Grow  are  ISBELL’S 
All  the  above  Mentioned  and  25  New  Varieties  of  Choice  Vegetables, 
an(f  described  in  our  Beautiful  IOO  Page  Catalog. 

Write  PosDdSrmlay!  Address  S.M.ISBELl  &  Co„Dapt.R, 


SEEDS 

J  aclison, 
MIOZX. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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budding  three-year-old  peach 

TREES. 

Have  you  been  successful  in  budding  peach 
trees  three  years  old  or  older?  How  can 
such  trees  be  successfully  budded?  Do  you 
recommend  budding  these  trees  or  do  you 
prefer  to  graft  them?  In  case  of  budding 
what  precautions  are  necessary  with  the  older 
trees  and  what  time  of  the  year  do  you 
consider  it  best  to  make  the  attempt? 

Budding  or  grafting  oeach  trees  three 
years  oid  or  over  is  not  much  practiced 
here  If  I  had  such  trees  to  top- work  I 
wouid  graft  them  early  in  the  Spring. 
Then  if  any  grafts  should  fail,  buds  can 
be  inserted  into  the  new  growths  in  the 
Fall.  If  I  did  not  graft  them  I  would  cut 
them  back  in  the  Spring  and  bud  the  new 
growth  in  the  Fall.  This  should  be  done 
as  near  the  end  of  the  growing  season  as 
possible.  I  would  not  graft  branches  over 
one  inch  in  diameter.  Buds,  as  soon  as 
they  have  matured  sufficiently,  may  be  in¬ 
serted  successfully  into  old  growths,  or 
the  buds  of  last  year’s  growth  if  kept 
dormant  may  be  used  as  soon  as  the 
bark  on  the  trees  peels  freely,  in  which 
case  the  buds  should  be  forced  into 
growth  by  cutting  back  to  the  buds  in 
about  eight  or  10  days  after  budding. 
Of  the  two  methods  I  prefer  budding,  as 
it  is  more  quickly  and  easily  done.  The 
advantages  of  grafting  are  that  it  can  be 
done  earlier  in  the  season  and  one  year’s 
growth  gained  over  Fall  budding.  Care 
should  be  had  not  to  overstimulate  the 
trees  into  growth,  as  rank  growth  of 
grafts  or  buds  if  not  supported  will  be 
easily  broken  off  by  storms  and  birds. 

I  have  successfully  practiced  all  of  these 
methods  in  testing  seedling  plums  on  old 
peach  trees.  J.  w.  trinkle. 

Indiana. 

It  can  be  done  on  three-year  healthy 
trees,  but  is  not  advisable  on  older  trees. 

I  would  cut  all  the  branches  back,  leaving 
stems  only  a  few  feet  long  from  main 
stem.  Do  this  in  March  or  April,  accord¬ 
ing  to  locality.  They  will  then  send  out 
young  shoots  all  over  the  tree.  In  July 
or  August,  according  to  locality,  if  north 
of  New  Jersey  about  July  15  or  20,  south 
of  New  York  or  New  England  some  time 
in  August.  Bud  several  of  the  strongest 
young  shoots  as  near  as  practicable  to 
the  old  wood.  Bud  plenty  so  as  to  be  sure 
of  enough  and  some  to  spare  to  form  the 
new  top.  In  the  following  March  or  April 
cut  away  all  of  the  top  above  the  buds 
but  leave  a  few  unbudded  branches  to 
support  the  tree  until  the  bud  starts.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  after  the  buds  and  shoots 
have  grown  six  to  10  inches,  go  over  the 
trees  and  take  off  all  the  shoots  oh  the 
budded  branches,  leaving  the  bud  alone, 
but  let  the  other  unbudded  branches  most¬ 
ly  remain.  The  following  Spring  cut 
all  out  but  the  buds.  It  is  not  possible  to 
graft  the  peach  except  in  the  South,  and 
it  is  rarely  even  done  then.  Unless  the 
varieties  are  worthless  I  would  not  advise 
trying  to  change  even  a  three-vear  tree, 
as  there  are  chances  of  failure,  although 
it  is  often  done  successfully.  But  if  the 
varieties  are  at  all  desirable  I  would  let 
them  remain  and  set  young  trees  of  those 
I  liked  better.  Where  they  are  worthless 
the  attempt  would  be  all  right. 

New  Jersey  chas.  black. 

In  order  to  test  new  sorts  quickly,  I 
have  put  buds  in  old  peach  trees  and 
some  I  have  thus  worked  over  success¬ 
fully  were  above  10  years  of  age.  Buds 
sometimes  will  take  in  wood  one  to  two 
inches  in  thickness,  but  so  seldom  is  this 
the  case  that  it  does  not  pay  to  work  on 
wood  above  pencil  thickness,  and  unless 
the  trees  have  been  “dehorned”  this  wood 
is  so  far  from  the  center  of  the  tree  that 
the  resultant  tree  is  ungainly,  and  usu¬ 
ally  the  buds  do  not  take  uniformly 
enough  to  make  a  satisfactory  orchard. 
Old  peaches  set  their  bark  earlier  than 
the  younger  ones  and  must  be  budded 
earlier,  late  August  in  most  seasons  here. 
While  I  have  succeeded  well  enough  in 
budding  over  a  few  hundred  two-year 
and  some  three-vear  trees  in  orchard 
work,  the  attempts  I  have  seen  on  a  large 
scale  with  older  trees  have  been  so  un¬ 
successful  that  I  would  not  advise  anyone 
to  try  rebudding  and  certainly  not  graft¬ 
ing.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  pull  them  out 
if  the  variety  is  wrong. 

New  York.  sylvanus  b.  huested. 

I  have  done  very  little  in  budding  of 
late  years,  but  would  consider  it  en¬ 
tirely  feasible  to  bud  over  peach  trees 
three  years  old.  Of  course  the  larger 
the  tree  the  greater  amount  of  work  in¬ 
volved.  Had  I  large  peach  trees  that 
were  unsatisfactory  I  would  root  them  out 
and  replace  with  young  trees  of  desirable 
varieties.  Grafting  of  the  stone  fruits  at 
the  best  is  unsatisfactory.  My  method  of 
procedure  in  working  over  peach  trees 
would  be  as  follows:  In  the  Spring  I 
would  virtually  cut  away  the  entire  top, 
the  idea  being  to  grow  a  new  top  that 
season  late  in  the  Summer,  August  being 
our  most  favorable  month,  the  budding 
can  be  done,  using  the  number  of  limbs 
we  desire  for  the  nermanant  head.  Peach 
growers  all  recognize  the  fact  that  the 


peach  will  stand  very  heavy  cutting  with¬ 
out  injury,  so  there  need  be  little  fear 
from  the  method  mentioned.  Individually 
I  would  not  attempt  to  work  over  peach 
trees  that  were  over  three  or  four  years 
planted,  preferring  to  root  out  undesirable 
varieties  past  that  age  and  replant,  as 
the  peach  soon  comes  into  bearing.  One 
of  the  difficulties  that  orchardists  have  to 
contend  with  is  the  unreliability  of  the 
average  nurseryman,  growers  frequently 
receiving  entirely  different  varieties  than 
those  ordered.  The  label  shows  true, 
but  the  fruiting  tree  shows  false.  It 
certainly  is  very  exasperating,  to  say  the 
least,  to  wait  for  years  and  then  find  you 
have  instead  of  what  you  purchased  a  lot 
of  inferior  and  often  worthless  varieties. 
The  majority  of  growers  have  had  more 
or  less  of  this  experience. 

New  York.  J.  R.  Cornell. 


i-All  kinds,  cheap.  Freight  paid. 
“  Catalog  free.  Agents  wanted. 
MITCHELL’S  NURSERY.  BEVERLEY,  O. 

SS  IN  STRAWBERRIES  $$ 

if  you  buy  our  plants.  Large  stock,  long  list,  lowest 
prices,  best  quality.  We  want  everyone  interested  in 
Strawberries  to  send  for  our  free  catalogue  telling 
you  all  about  it.  Address  W.  S.  PERDUE  Ac 
SONS,  Box  115,  Parsonsbnrg,  Maryland. 


TREES 


All  First-class.  Fresh  dug.  No  cold 
storage  stock.  38th  year.  80-page 
catalog.  G.  C.  STONE’S  WHOLK- 
sat.k  nurseries.  Dansvilie.N.  y. 


Peach  &  Other  Fruit  Trees  Clrculai^FREE- 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Virginia  and  Chesapeake,  winners  of$100  GOLD  PRIZE 
offers:  also  Cardinal,  Commonwealth,  North  Shore,  uaks 
Early,  New  York,  Glen  Mary,  Stevens  Champion,  and  90 
others;  best  list,  good  stock,  fair  prices.  Dewberries:  Lu- 

cretia  and  Austins.  .... _ , 

j  Full  line  best  new  and  standard  old  varl- 
OCCa- r  eties  GARDEN.  FI  ELD  and  FLOWER 
SEEDS.  New  BO  P»e»  Catalogue  Free.  It  tells  about 
good  plants  and  seeds  and  where  to  get  them.  Send  now  to 
W.  Ft  ALLEN,  Dept.  17,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


y  |  IT  Tnrre  Japan  Chestnuts  and  Walnuts,  Paragon 
WJ  1  I  ULLO  Chestnuts,  Ridgely  and  American. 

MANCHURICA  WALNUTS. 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  extra  fine  and  cheap. 
Fruit  trees  and  small  fruits  in  every  kind  worth  fruit¬ 
ing.  Catalogue  free.  Address, 

JOS.  H.  BLACK, SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown.N.  J. 

FREE  for  the  Fruit  Growers— OUR  CATALOG 
OF  PLANTS,  KERRY  CKATES  andBASKETS. 
AddressH.  H.AULTFATHER, Box B, Minerva, O 

RUBY  RED  RASPBERRY 

Best  to  grow  for  all  purposes.  Order  early  as  our 
stock  Is  limited.  Send  for  circular. 

C.  G.  VELIE  <6  SON,  Marlboro,  N.  Y., 
Valley  View  Fruit  Farm. 

aaa  lbs.  Choice  paper  Shell  pecans  at  20c  per  lb.; 
£.  LFvr  also  a  number  of  fine  young  Pecan  trees, 
very  cheap.  F.  E.  DEY,  Milton,  Florida. 

“THE  THREE  W” 

Strawberry  is  large,  beautiful,  sweet,  perfect  bloom, 
wonderful roots.bearsabundantly  6  weeks.  Kept  10 
diiysatWorld’sfalr.WrlteW.A.Mason,53CTlnton,Ky. 

Strawberry  Plants  logue,  describ¬ 
ing  the  best  varieties  at  lowest  price  is  ready  for 
mailing  and  will  interest  you.  Send  for  one  at 
once.  W.  8.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Del. 

5,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

42  Varieties,  price  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  1,000,  best  stock, 
satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Free 
catalogue.  Write  to-day.  Address 

K  THE  FRUIT  VALE  FARM8, 

Dept.  56.  Parsonsburg,  Maryland. 

Double  your  money. 

Tremendous  crops  of  WirawMCf 

on  the  same  soil  yearafter  year.  Build  up  the  old  beds. 

Send  for  the  system  free.  T.  C.  Kevltt,Athenia.  N.  J. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

$1.50  per  M.  and  up.  Also  RASPBERRY  and 
BLACKBERRY  plants  at  low  prices.  Healthy, 
leavy  rooted  stock.  True  to  name.  Price  list  free. 
V.  R.  WESTON  &  CO..  R.  D.  8,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Asparagus  Roots 

French.  West  Jersey  Nursery,  Bridgeton, N.  J. 


n  Cl  |  p  Good  two-year  old  Palmetto 
r  V/it  E.  Asparagus  Roots.  Address 

H.  A.  MUMPER,  Mechanicsburg,  Penna. 


PLEASE 


GeneseeValley  grown.  ISOacres.  Established 
’"1869.  ••  Not  the  cheapest  but  the  best. '  ’  Catalog  free. 

CEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO., 

1  Maple  St.,  Danavlllo,  New  York. 


THE  BEST  RASPBERRY 

Is  Plum  Farmer;  early,  large,  enor¬ 
mously  productive.  Catalog  of  rasp¬ 
berry,  strawberry  and  other  berry 
plants  free.  Write  for  it  NOW. 

I,.  3,  Farmer,  Box  620,  Pulaski,  N.  Y, 


him 


GREAT -CROPS 

AWBER 

and  HOW  TO  CROW  thin 


•sLES 


3estbook  on  Strawberry  Culture  ever  written. 
Worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Free  if  you  send  your 
tddress.  R.  M.  Kellood  Co..  Box  480  Three  Rivers.  Mich. 


fk  ATQ  Sensation,  123  bu.  per  acre,  also  choice 
UA  1  O  Seed  Corn.  Samples  and  Catalogue 
Free.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio. 


GRASS  SEED. 

Timothy  Seed,  all  kinds  of  Clover,  Blue  Grass,  Red 
Top,  Orchard  Grass,  8eed  Oats.  Ask  for  prices  and 
samples  on  what  you  want.  U.  J.  Cover,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 


Blight-proof 
potatoes 

Are  the  kind  to  plant  for  profitable  crops.  Our  three 
new  ones  are  pronounced  blight-proof  and  immense 
croppers,  yielding  200-500  bu.  per  acre  by  76  farmers 
who  grew  them  last  year.  Large  stocks.  All  the 
leading  kinds  on  hand.  We  are  Headquarters  for 
Seed  Potatoes.  Catalogue  FREE. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower, 
Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Try  It 

at  My  Expense ' 

— Not  Yours 

IF  YOU  are  not  a  reader  of  MUNSEY’S  MAGAZINE 
I  want  you  to  become  one.  I  want  you  to  know  what 
it  is  like,  and  to  know  at  my  expenge,  if  the  magazine 
does  not  suit  you.  If  it  does  suit  you,  and  the  price  is  right, 
you  will  naturally  wish  to  pay  for  it.  There  isn’t  much  in 
the  theory  of  getting  something  for  nothing.  MUNSEY’S 
Magazine  is  worth  your  knowing.  It  was  MUNSEY’S  Maga¬ 
zine  that  led  off  a  dozen  years  ago  in  the  low  price  for 
magazines — ten  cents  a  copy  and  one  dollar  by  the  year. 

It  was  the  fight  we  had  with  a  giant  News  Company  monopoly 
that  made  MUNSEY’S  Magazine  possible,  and  that  blazed 
the  way  for  all  other  publishers  whose  magazines  are  issued 
at  the  price  of  MUNSEY’S.  But  this  is  too  big  and  too 
graphic  a  story  to  be  told  in  this  advertisement. 

Munsey's 

Magazine 

has  the  biggest  circulation  of  any  standard  magazine  in  the  world — much 
the  biggest.  And  it  has  made  it  and  held  it  solely  on  its  merits.  In  a  dozen 
years  we  have  not  spent  a  dozen  cents  in  advertising.  We  have  no  agents 
in  the  field — not  an  agent  anywhere — we  have  given  no  premiums,  have 
clubbed  with  no  other  publications,  and  hare  offered  no  inducements 
of  any  kind  whatsoever.  We  have  made  a  magazine  for  the  people,  giving 
them  what  they  want,  and  giving  it  to  them  at  a  right  price — that’s  all. 
And  the  people  have  bought  it  because  they  like  it  and  because  they  could 
buy  it  at  a  right  price.  Our  object  in  advertising  now  is  to  reach  a  few 
hundred  thousand  new  readers — people  who  are  not  now  taking 
MUNSEY’S  MAGAZINE. 

A  Ten  Thousand  Dollar  Magazine 
For  Ten  Cents 

Though  there  are  a  good  many  three  dollar  and  four  dollar  magazines 
in  America,  there  is  none  better  than  MUNSEY’S,  whatever  the  price — 
not  one.  There  is  no  higher  grade  magazine,  there  is  none  better  printed 
or  printed  on  better  paper,  and  there  is  none  better  or  more  carefully 
edited— «none  better  written,  and  few,  if  any,  so  ^interesting.  It  costs  in 
round  numbers  about  ten  thousand  dollars  a  number  to  go  to  press  on 
MUNSEY’S  MAGAZINE.  That  is  to  say,  if  only  one  copy  were  printed  it 
would  cost  ten  thousand  dollars,  but  spreading  this  cost  over  our  entire 
edition  of  750,000  copies ,  the  amount  gets  down  very  thin  on  each  individual 
copy. 

When  I  first  made  this  price,  a  dozen  years  ago,  everybody  said  it  was 
impossible — said  we  couldn’t  live — said  we  were  bound  to  fail.  We  did  live, 
however,  and  today  are  publishing  a  thousand  tons  of  magazines  a  month, 
which  is  fifty  car  loads.  This  is  more  than  three  times  as  many  magazines 
as  were  issued  by  all  the  publishers  combined  of  the  entire  country  when  I 
came  into  the  business. 


It  is  because  I  am  so  sure  of  the  merits  of  MUNSEY’S  MAGAZINE,  and 
so  sure  it  will  please  you.  that  I  am  now  offering  to  send  it  to  you  without 
any  money  in  advance,  and  without  any  money  at  all  if  it  does  not  please 
you.  I  can  afford  to  take  this  chance,  which,  as  I  see  it,  is  a  very  small 
chance,  because  I  believe  thoroughly  in  the  rugged  honesty  of  the  people. 
The  percentage  of  dishonesty  among  the  citizens  of  America  is  far  too  small 
for  consideration  in  a  business  proposition  of  this  kind. 

There  is  no  trick  in  this  offer — no  hidden  scheme  of  any  kind  what¬ 
ever.  It  is  a  simple,  straightforward,  business  proposition  which  will  cost 
you  nothing  unless  you  wish  it  to. 

The  All-Story  Magazine 
Also  Free 

I  will  not  only  send  you  MUNSEY’S  MAGAZINE,  as  stated  above,  but 
will  send  you  three  months  free,  in  addition,  THE  ALL-STORY  MAGA¬ 
ZINE,  which  is  another  of  our  publications.  I  add  this  other  magazine  for 
two  reasons.  First,  that  you  may  have  the  choice  of  two  magazines,  and 
second  with  the  thought  that  you  may  want  both. 

If  this  proposition  interests  you,  and  I  hardly  see  how  it  could  be  made 
more  to  your  interest,  kindly  fill  out  the  coupon  in  this  advertisement  and 
mail  it  to  me,  and  you  will  get  the  magazines  as  stated  herein. 


FRANK  A.  MUNSEY,  Mow  York  85 

You  may  enter  my  name  for  one  year’s  subscription  to  Munseys  Magazine,  for  which  I 
agree  to  pay  you  one  dollar  ($1.00)  at  the  end  of  three  months,  providing  I  find  the  magazine 
to  be  what  I  want. 

In  the  event  that  I  do  not  care  for  the  magazine,  I  will  so  notify  you  at  the  end  of  the 
three  months,  in  which  case  X  shall  owe  you  nothing. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  in  connection  with  this  subscription  you  are  to  send  me 
The  All-Story  Magazine  free  for  three  months,  and  that  I  am  to  have  the  option  of 
changing  my  subscription,  if  I  so  desire,  from  Munsey’a  Magazine  to  The  Ail-Story  Maga¬ 
zine  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 


Name 


City. 


Date _ 1906.  State. 


FRANK  A.  MUNSEY,  175  Fifth  Av.f  NEW  YORK 


Strawberry  Plants 

Ser  lOOO.  Big  assortment  trees,  plants,  shrnb- 
erry,  roses,  &c.  Write  for  New  Catalogue.  CHAT¬ 
TANOOGA  NURSERIES,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


C4-|«o\irKn|*y«|nc  Get  best  plants  of  all  good 
•J L 1  Cl W  DC  1  1  IC5  sorts  at  lowest  grower’s 
prices.  24th  Annual  Catalogue  Free. 

SLAYMAKER  &  SON.  Dover,  Delaware. 

CTDAU/QCDDV  Dl  IIITQ  true  t0  name  of  both 
ol  nAVYDCnni  rLAIIIdold  and  new  varieties. 
Write  for  catalogue.  J.  K.  LOSEE.  Elnora,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PUNTS  at  $1.00  PER  1000 

and  up.  Catalogue  free.  R.  E.  ALLEN,  PawPaw. Mich, 


0  Evergreens— 10  kinds— and  how  to  grow  them, 
delivered  for  25  lc.  stamps.  Order  them  at  once. 
:t.  free.  Evergreen  Nursery,  Sturgeon  Bay.  Wis. 


WARD  BLACKBERRIES 

The  hardiest  and  most  prolific  Blackberry  ever  grown 

WELCH  RASPBERRY 

The  most  profitable  Red  Raspberry  yet  fruited.  Also 
a  full  line  of  general  nursery  stock.  Catalogue  free 
JOS.  H.  BLACK.  SO  N  &  CO„  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

FRUIT  TREES  THAT  GROW 

and  bear  fruit  true  to  label.  Fine  assortment  of  stock. 
All  conveniences  for  packing  FRUIT  GROWERS 
and  DEALERS  ORDERS.  Can  save  you  15  to  30 
per  cent  on  large  or  small  orders.  Get  my  prices  and 
free  catalogue  without  delay. 

Martin  Wahl,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants  £ “fimliVSr 

1000  up  Send  for  my  new  catalogue  FREE  to-day. 

DAVID  RODWAY,  Hartly,  Delaware. 
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PRUNING  A  PEACH  TREE. 

/?.,  Pennsylvania. — I  have  a  young  peach 
orchard,  two  years  old,  and  would  like  to 
know  how  to  prune  them ;  how  much  they 
ought  to  be  cut  hack  and  what  time  of  the 
year  is  the  best.  People  who  have  seen  them 
think  they  have  made  an  unusually  large 
growth. 

I  realize  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  advise 
how  to  prune  peach  trees  you  have  never 
seen.  If  the  trees  are  on  strong,  rich  land 
and  are  not  cut  back,  the  tops  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  too  large  in  proportion  to  the 
roots;  hence  would  cut  back  one-third  of 
new  growth,  but  do  no  inside  pruning,  for 
my  experience  tells  me  that  is  where  the 
fruit  is  at  three  years  old.  I  would  prune 
any  time  from  now  on.  A.  E.  R. 

Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 

A  method  that  has  given  good  results 
in  my  orchard  is  to  cut  back  one-quarter 
to  one-third  of  new  growth,  and  thin  out 
the  middle  of  the  tree,  using  judgment  in 
the  matter  of  thinning  the  center.  I  find 
that  by  cutting  back  one-half  or  such  a 
matter  that  a  dense  center  growth  is  en¬ 
couraged,  which  unless  severely  pruned, 
causes  too  much  shade,  and  peaches  which 
are  deprived  of  sunlight  lose  flavor.  Trees 
treated  as  above  and  properly  cared  for 
in  other  ways,  bring  their  fruit  to  full 
maturity,  and  ripen  evenly.  I  always  trim 
in  Spring.  S.  R.  walker. 

Massachusetts. 

The  only  rule  to  follow  in  pruning  a 
peach  orchard  should  be,  to  keep  the  tree 
as  low-headed  as  possible ;  to  keep  all 
growth  from  the  inside  of  the  tree,  as  that 
growth  is  away  from  the  light  and  sun, 
and  therefore  weak  and  unable  to  bear 
good  fruit.  My  advice  to  your  corre¬ 
spondent  would  be  to  cut  out  all  the  weak 
limbs  and  twigs  from  the  inside  of  the 
tree,  so  as  to  admit  the  sun,  and  allow  a 
free  circulation  of  air  through  the  tree. 
Cut  back  to  one  foot  all  the  top  or  up¬ 
right  growth  of  last  year,  thus  keeping 
the  tree  from  growing  too  tall,  and  en¬ 
abling  it  to  carry  heavier  loads  of  fruit 
without  breaking  down,  and  to  resist  dam¬ 
age  by  wind,  and  allowing  the  fruit  to  be 
gathered  with  less  trouble  and  expense. 
New  Jersey.  E.  s.  black. 

After  a  peach  tree  has  reached  the  bear¬ 
ing  age,  my  rule  is  to  prune  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  raising  all  of  the  fruit  the  tree  is 
capable  of  maturing  perfectly.  The  life  of 
a  peach  tree  is  too  short  and  its  crop  too 
uncertain  to  prune  it  for  fancy,  future,  or 
any  other  effect.  This  rule  necessitates 
pruning  late  in  the  Spring,  after  the  great¬ 
est  danger  of  killing  by  frost  is  past,  and 
also  at  a  time  when  the  number  of  live 
buds  can  be  more  easily  and  surely  esti¬ 
mated.  If  at  that  time  the  tree  has  an 
overabundance  of  good  buds,  prune  with 
the  three-fold  object  of  shortening  in,  dis¬ 
tributing  the  fruit,  and  thinning  it.  If 
there  are  but  few  live  buds  prune  lightly 
or  not  at  all,  but  pinch  in  in  Summer  and 
take  chances  on  pruning  back  the  next 
Spring.  If,  then,  there  should  be  a  total 
failure  of  good  buds,  cut  back  the  young 
trees  very  heavily,  especially  the  leaders, 
as  it  is  not  at  all  profitable  to  raise  fishing 
poles  on  peach  trees.  If  the  trees  are  past 
middle  age,  cut  back  to  mere  stubs.  My 
experience  teaches  me  that  the  peach,  to 
do  its  best,  requires  heavy  pruning.  It  not 
only  produces  a  greater  quantity  and  a 
better  quality  of  bearing  wood,  but  a  very 
much  better  quality  of  fruit. 

j.  w.  trinkle. 

I  have  yet  to  meet  a  man  who  has  pro¬ 
tested  more  vigorously  against  abuses  or 
who  has  answered  my  questions  more  in¬ 
telligently  than  a  peach  tree  will.  Peach 
trees  have  told  me  more  about  peach  cul¬ 
ture  than  men  have,  and  I  have  always 
felt  quite  repaid  for  my  acquaintance  with 
my  peach  orchards  when  I  kept  myself 
fully  up  to  the  high  standards  they  de¬ 
manded.  All  two-year-old  peach  orchards, 
planted  for  profit,  should  be  cut  back  as 
nearly  as  possible  one-half,  and  never  less 
than  a  third  of  the  growth  of  the  previous 
year.  I  make  one-half  the  standard,  and 
if  I  happen  to  go  a  little  beyond  that  I 
do  not  worry  about  it.  I  prune  the 
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branches  that  are  from  one-half  to  an  inch 
thick  first,  and  I  'walk  around  the  trees 
as  1  do  it,  so  I  may  see  the  effect  of  the 
cut  on  the  tree  as  a  whole;  then  I  take 
off  the  parts  of  smaller  branches  and  any 
main  stubs  which  yet  extend  too  far  be¬ 
yond  the  general  outline  of  the  tree,  and 
the  job  is  done.  I  do  not  remove  any  of 
the  twigs,  spurs  and  small  branches  that 
grow  from  the  bodies  of  the  larger 
branches  even  down  to  the  trunk  of  the 
tree;  this  would  be  as  unnecessary  as  it 
would  be  to  sandpaper  a  railroad  tie,  in 
the  first  place;  besides,  it  is  injurious  to 
the  tree.  Even  such  as  die  are  not  re¬ 
moved,  for  what  harm  could  they  do?  I 
want  all  these  little  twigs  to  shade  the 
heavy  branches  and  to  bear  fruit.  I  cut 
the  main  branch,  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
where  a  branch  starts  from  it,  and  when 
I  can  cut  to  where  two  start,  I  do  so, 
even  if  I  have  to  make  the  main  stem  a 
trifle  shorter.  I  am  now  ready  to  leave 
this  tree  for  the  next  one,  and  as  I  take 
the  last  look  at  it  I  can  easily  see  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  rough  stubbed  main  branches, 
forming  the  framework,  and  another  out¬ 
line  of  the  small  branches'  running  from 
the  thickness  of  a  lead  pencil  to  seven- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  all 
extending  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  beyond 
the  main  branches  which  have  just  been 
cut  off. 

I  cut  the  main  stems  short  and  to  a 
branch,  to  prevent  sprouting ;  to  stop  then- 
growth,  to  keep  the  top  where  I  can  see 
into  it ;  to  conserve  the  energies  of  the 
tree,  and  to  have  the  roots  send  it  into 
every  twig  on  the  tree.  I  want  the  root 
to  have  time  to  work  leisurely,  and  rather 
to  push  the  whole  top,  than  to  have  the  top 
ever  drawing  upon  the  root  and  holding 
it  up  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity.  I  want 
to  stop  this  “trust”  principle;  the  main 
branches  get  the  nourishment  into  their 
channels,  and  they  keep  it  there,  the  little 
twigs  down  the  tree,  and  the  smaller 
branches,  all  of  which  should  be  bearing 
the  finest  of  fruit,  bear  but  little,  of  a  very 
inferior  quality  at  that,  and  then  they  die. 

'I  he  fine  fruit  is  always  at  the  ends  of  the 
larger  branches,  as  the  great  dividends  go 
with  the  trusts,  but  when  we  curb  these 
branches  and  give  the  little  fellows  the 
chance  they  need  every  one  of  them  gets 
sun  and  air;  there  are  75  per  cent  more 
bearing  tips,  and  little  branches  out  there 
in  the  sun  where  that  single  long  branch 
was,  and  as  many  more  chances  to  bear 
good  fruit !  The  leverage  on  the  union 
of  the  main  branch  with  the  tree  is  re¬ 
duced,  and  the  branch  will  not  break; 
besides  your  picking  may  be  done  standing- 
on  the  ground ;  you  get  more  sun-kissed 
fruit  and  better  fruit;  the  wind  does  not 
blow  off  as  much ;  you  can  thin  them,  and 
you  will  have  your  orchard  longer  be¬ 
cause  of  these  very  things.  This  is  the 
most  economical  way  to  prune,  and  it  con¬ 
sequently  reduces  the  expense.  I  do  it  in 
March,  after  the  hard  freezes  are  over, 
so  I  can  cut  off  all  frozen  wood,  and  so 
the  cuts  will  heal  over  thoroughly. 
Pennsylvania.  earl  peters. 


REBUILDING— 

NOT  PATCHING. 

A  drink  of  water  won’t 
give  a  flesh-poor  horse  new 
strength ;  neither  will  a  coat 
of  paint  make  a  tumble-down 
house  weather-proof.  If  your 
strength  is  at  low  ebb,  diges¬ 
tion  poor,  nerves  weak  and 
blood  poor,  you  want  some¬ 
thing  to  make  new  blood  and 
build  up  new  strength  and 
tissue.  Scott’s  Emulsion  is 
the  best  available  remedy 
for  enriching  the  blood  and 
giving  new  strength  to  the 
body.  It’s  a  great  flesh  build¬ 
er,  a  valuable  and  reliable  re¬ 
pairer  of  all  wasting.  Scott’s 
Emulsion  is  nourishment;  it 
doesn’t  patch  up,  it  rebuilds. 


TREES 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

Evergreens 
Shrubs  Roses 
Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties 
Largest  and  Most  Varied  Collections  in  America 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

N  u  rsery  men — Horticultu  rists 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 
Established  1840 

ROCHESTER  NEW  YORK 


Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  <144 
pages  .also  Descriptive  List  of  Novelties 
and  Specialties  with  beautiful  colored 
plate  of  the  New  Hardy  White  Bose 
FRAU  DKUSCHKI  mailed  FREE  on 
request. 


Seeds?  Plants,  Roses, 

Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs,  Fruit  and  OrnamentalTrees 

The  best  by  62  years  test.  1200 
acres.  40  In  hardy  roue*,  none 
better  grown,  44  greenhouses 
of  PnliriH,  Fern*,  Flour,  Ger¬ 
aniums.  Everblootnlng  Rosea 
and  other  things  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Seeds,  Plants, 
Roses.  Eic  ,  by  mail  postpaid, 
safe  arrival  anil  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  larger  by  express 
or  freight.  You  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  our  extraordinary 
cheap  offers  of  over  half  a 
hundred  choice  collections  in 
Seeds,  Plants.  Roses,  Trees, 
Etc.  Elegnnt  1 68-page  Catalogue  FREE.  Send  for 
it  today  andsee  what  values  we  give  for  a  little  money. 
TUB  STORKS  A  HARRISON  4  0., 
BOX  244,  PA1NESVILLE,  OHIO. 


HOYT  IS  AT  THE  HEAD 

With  a  large  and  most  complete  stock  of 
Fruit,  Forest,  Ornamental  ano  Evergreen 
Trees.  Vines,  Shrubbery.  Roses,  Ca  ifornia 
Privet,  Asparagus  and  Perry  plants.  200 
acres  in  cultivation  with  N ursery  Trees. 
This  stock  is  healthy  and  fine,  c-  end  us 
your  list  of  wants  and  let  us  price  it. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  tend  for  our 
B’REE  Catalogue.  Address, 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


Do  know  Green? — 

— Chas.  A.  Green,  the  man  who 
losing  his  fortune  as  Bank  Presi¬ 
dent  in  the  panic  of  1873,  retired 
to  a  farm  and  succeeded  as  a  fruit 
grower? 

Well,  Green  is  the  head  of  GREEN’S  NUR¬ 
SERY  CO.,  Proprietor  of  “GREEN’S  FRUIT 
GROWER,”  and  an  admitted  authority 
the  world  over  on  fruits. 

He  has  mastered  his  business  by  30  years 
good  hard  digging,  and  what  he  knows  he 
has  put  into  a  book,  which  you  maygetfree, 
If  you  ask  for  It. 

This  book  of  Green’s  is  filled  with  good  big 
illustrations,  and  practical  Information 
about  growl-g  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches, 
Plums, Grapes.  Berries,  etc.,  and  how  to  get 
the  best  results,  w  hether  you  are  growing 
for  pleasure  or  profit. 

It  explains  how  you  can  secure  bargains  In 
Asparagus  Plants.  Poplar  and  Apple  trees, 
new  hardy  Roses,  Blackberries,  Grapes  and 
other  specialties  for  which  Green  is  famous. 

So,  If  you  want  this  valuable  catalog  and  a 
copy  of  “GREEN’S  FRUIT  GROWER”— Free 
—just  say  so  on  a  postal  card  and  they  will 
come  at  once.  Address, 

CREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

444  Wall  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NEW 

VEGETABLE 

WONDER 


A  Sensational 
Discovery 

Silver  King  Hardy  Celery 

3  crops  in  one  season.  First  crop  earl v  in 
May.  Root  hardy,  everlasting.  Multiplies 
rapidly  like  asparagus.  Guaranteed  as 
represented.  Agents  make  $5  to  $20  a  day. 

THE  GREENING  NURSERY  COMPANY 
25  Maple  St.,  Monroe,  Michigan, 


Quart  From 
One  Plant 


Almo 
Strawberry 


That’s  its  record.  Also  Excelsior, 

Tennessee,  Ilaverland,  Bubaeh, 

Star,  Gandy  New  Home,  Dunlap 
and  Parsons  and  fifty  other  varieties. 

7,000,000  plants.  We  lead  every  other  Nursery  in 
choice  stock  In  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums 
and  Cherry  trees.  Grapes  and  Asparagus.  Get 
our  1906  Catalogue  in  colors  FREE. 

Ml arrison’s  Nurseries, 

Box 29,  Berlin,  Md. 


Two  Million 

Strawberry  Plants 

Every  one  of  them  good  honest  plants  with 
an  abundance  of  branching  rootlets.  Good 
big  crowns.  Free  from  disease  and  in 
the  most  thrifty  growing  condition.  Guar¬ 
anteed  true  to  name  and  variety.  No  other 
grower  can  produce  anything  better.  Our 

Strawberry  Catalogue 

contains  20  pages  of  matter  devoted  exclusively 
to  strawberries.  Gives  good,  straightforward 
and  honest  descriptions  of  the  45  varieties  wo 
grow.  Tells  just  what  each  has  done  in  fruiting 
here  on  our  own  farm. 

PRICE  SI  .76  to  S2.50  per  Thousand.  Dis¬ 
counts  for  larger  quantities.  Write  torfreecata- 
log  today.  It’s  sure  to  makoand  save  you  money. 

J.W  JONES  &  SON,  BOX  26  ALLEN,  MD. 


TREE  PROTECTORS 

75c.  per  IOO-$5  per  IOOO 

Send  for  free  samples  and  testimonials. 
Do  not  wait  until  Rabbits  and  Mice 
ruin  your  trees. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY, 

Hart  Pioneer  Nurseries, 

Fort  Scott,  Kans.  liox  73. 


Book  No.  1 7  on 

NITRO- 
CULTURE 

the  wonderful 
soil  and  seed  bacteria. 
Enrich  your  farms. 

NATIONAL  NITRO-CULTURE  COM 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


A  beautiful  colored  plate  of  our 

New  Eaton 

Red  Raspberry 

and  our  strawberry  catalog  of  valu¬ 
able  information  about  varieties 
with  instructions  for  beginners. 
Free  to  all. 

THE  FLANSBURCH  &  POTTER  CO.t 
Leslie,  Michigan. 


POTATOES 


CHOICE 
SEED. 

We  have  raised  a  very  fine  lot  of  potatoes  (over 
3000  bush.)  on  our  own  farm  under  the  best  possible 
conditions  to  produce  seed  free  from  disease  and  of 
highest  quality.  We  offer  some  very  fine  new  varieties 
as  well  as  the  best  of  the  older  kinds.  Ask  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  wholesale  price  list  of  seeds.  JOSEPH 
HARRIS  OO..  Seed  Growers,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 

K  FRUIT  BOOK 

shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
’bution  to  planters.— Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


The  Cheapest  because  the  best.  Proof  furnished  by 
many  readers  of  this  paper  who  have  been  our  Cus¬ 
tomers  for  years,  and  have  thousands  of  our  trees  in 
Free  Catalogue  H.  8.  WILEY  &  SON,  Drawer  5,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Fruiting. 


DOUBLE  THE  STRAWBERRY  CROP 

No  extra  expense  for  new  plants  or  fertilizer.  Full  story  in  catalog — lifetime  experi¬ 
ence  of  largest  fruit-grower  in  America.  To  old  friends  and  new  wanting  Berries, 
Peaches,  Plums,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  etc.,  it’s  free.  J.  H.  HALE,  SO.  GLASTONBURY,  CONN, 

MCINTOSH  CIONS  WANTED. 

We  need  several  thousand  feet  of  McIntosh  apple  cions,  selected  from  finest  bearing  trees.  Will  pay 
cash  or  grow  on  shares.  Tell  us  what  you  have. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Apple  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Trt  r  r  Ol  $5  PER  IOO  FREIGHT  PAID  APPle’  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Carolina 
I  UL  L  V  TT.T'  ,  ■?  rnciun  I  rftlU  Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 

■  ill  mA  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Remember  we  beat  all  other  reliable 
■  I  IlnU  V  Nurseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

OUR  TREES  BEAR  FRUIT. 

rp,„200,\??.?.^Rple  TrS?s-  50,000  Peach  Trees,  20,000  Pear  Trees,  20,000  Plum  Trees,  10,000  Cherry 
frees,  10»000  Quince  Trees,  and  thousands  of  all  of  the  leading  varieties  of  small  fruit  plants,  Grape 
Vines,  Currants,  Gooseberry  Plants,  Roses,  Shrubbery,  Evergreens  and  Shade  Trees.  Every  tree  and  plant 
a  gem  bred  to  bear  and  yield  results.  We  have  what  you  want,  let  us  supply  you  with  it.  Write  at  once  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Confluence,  Penna. 


1906. 


Seed  Potatoes 


Get  the  best.  Pure 
seed.  Northern 
w  w  w  —  -  -  grown.  Price  list 

free.  A.  G.  ALDRIDGE,  Fishers.  Ontario  Co.,N . Y . 


Northern  Grown  Potatoes 
Legume  and  Grain  Seeds 

Ogemaw  Grain  &  Seed  Co., West  Branch,  Mich. 


10 


for  50c  worth  of  leading  1900  Novelties  in 
P.  Choicest  Garden  Seeds.  $l's  worth  of  Universal 
V  Premium  Coupons  free  with  every  order. 
BOLGIANO’SSEEU  STORE.  BALTIMORE. 

Alfalfa  Seed, 

Beardless  Barley. 

j  WING  &  BROS.,  Mechanicsburg,  O. 

•  ah  A  Anil  (RICE) .  Bred  30  years  by 

□  IB  M  IZIlKra  one  person.  One  ear  has 
S  L#  |  W  w  1 1 1  ■  proouced  5  bushels.  Ears 
often  10  inches  long  with  24 
rows  None  other  has  this  seed.  Excels  in  everything. 
Sample  on  cob,  10  cents,  or  write  for  full  particulars. 
A.  H.  CRAIG,  Mukwonago,  Wisconsin. 


tJERRMS 

TswMmes 


I  New 
| eties 


anQ  standard  varieties.  Promising  new  vari- 
from  the  Flower  Seed  Ball.  Cannot  be  pro¬ 
cured  elsewhere.  Earliest  Seed  Corn  and 
Garden  Seed9  from  the  natural  home  of 
the  potato,  and  the  garden  of  Northern 
Maine.  Catalog  free. 

The  Geo.  IV,  P.  Jerrurd  Co.,  Cariboo,  Halo*. 


ARDEN  SEED 

FROM  A 

GARDENER 

If  you  want  fo  have  the  finest] 
aarket  garden  you  ever  grew,  I 
get  your  seed  of  a  market  | 
gardener. 

HENRY  FIELD 

is  a  successful  market  gar¬ 
dener  as  well  as  a  seedsman. . 
He  tests  all  the  seed  in  his 
own  garden  before  he  offers 
-  a  grain  of  it  for  sale.  He 
don’t  claim  all  kinds  of 
impossible  things  for  his 
seed.  He’s  honest  inhis 
statements  and  pictures 
and  you’ll  appreciate  his  . 
way  of  treating  you.  Write 
for  the  catalogue  today. 
It’s  free. 

HENRY  FIELD,  Gardener  [ 
and  Seedsman,  Box  26,  | 
Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


J3BAIVS, 

BLACK  VALENTINE 

The  best  Green  Pod  for  Market  Gar¬ 
deners.  A  good  shipper,  the  pods  carry 
well  and  do  not  wilt.  Catalog  Free. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 

84  Randolph  Street,  Chicago. 

14  Barclay  Street,  New  York, 


GARDEN  AND  FLORAL  GUI! 


Ten  cents  brings  you  one  packet 
Vick’s  Branching  Aster  mixed, 
our  1906  Catalogue,  and  a  coupon 
good  for  10  cents  on  first  order  of 
$1.00.  Vick  Quality  stands  out  in 
our  new  Violet  King  and  Mikado 
Asters  both  offered  for  the  first  _  _ 
time.  Send  for  the  Guide  anyway  ;  it  is  free. 
Jas.Vick’*Sons,430  Main  St.Rochestar.N.Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

THE  20th 
GENTURY 
SPRAYER 

GOLD  MEDAL 

St.  Louis 
and  Portland. 
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Planting  Trees  in  a  Wood  Lot. 

A.  B.  M.,  Highland,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  w*od 
lot  which  has  been  cleared,  and  is  not  very 
rough.  IIow  do  you  think  it  would  be  to 
set  it  with  apples  and  Kieffer  pears?  My 
idea  is  to  bloty  a  hole  with  dynamite,  loosen 
with  a  mattock  for  three  or  four  feet;  head 
them  low,  mulch  with  manure.  Do  you 
think  that  would  be  a  good  way  to  treat 
them,  keeping  the  ground  cleared  of  brush 
and  weeds? 

Ans. — We  should  not  hesitate  to  start 
the  trees  in  this  way.  From  our  experi¬ 
ence  we  should  expect  a  fair  growth  of 
solid  wood,  early  bearing  and  good  fruit. 
Do  not  put  the  manure  too  close  to  the 
trees.  Keep  the  brush  and  sprouts  down, 
and  scatter  grass  seed  in  the  mud  as  the 
ground  is  cleared.  The  grass  and  weeds 
can  be  cut  for  mulching.  Another  way 
to  handle  such  an  orchard  is  to  head  the 
trees  high,  protect  the  trunks  by  wire  or 
by  driving  stakes  around,  and  let  sheep 
run  in  the  orchard.  The  sheep  will  keep 
down  the  sprouts,  and  in  this  way  kill  off 
the  timber— besides  helping  the  trees. 

Cows  Give  Thickened  Milk. 


“For  Goodness  Sake” 

Plant  our  Choice  Iowa  Seeds 

They  Are  GOOD. 

Located  in  the  best  seed  growing  district  of 
the  United  States.  Established  36  years.  Our 
seeds  are  used  annually  in  more  than  half  a 
million  gardens.  Our  large  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  describes  all  the  most  desirable  novel¬ 
ties  and  standard  sorts  of  Vegetable,  Flower 
and  Farm  Seeds,  Plants,  etc.  Mailed  Free 
if  you  mention  this  paper. 

IOWA  SEED  CO.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Always  the  Best. 

1906 
BETTER  THAN  EVER. 


MONEY  IN  POTATOES 

I  VI  If  you  read  our  1906  Booklet  on  ■ 
III  “  How  to  grow  Big  Crops.” 

I#  f Voa  Get  our  prices  on 

rrUU.  Northern  Seed. 

We  grow  our  own  stock.  Write  to-day. 
The  Peirson  &  Nysewander  Company, 

LESLIE,  MICHIGAN. 


Griswold’s  Seeds. 

Why  not  purchase  your  supply  of  Seeds,  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes,  etc.,  direct  from  Seed  Growers?  Every  market 
gardener  and  seed  planter  should  have  our  wholesale 
catalogue.  Mailed  free.  Address 

THOS.  GRISWOLD  &  CO. 

38  MapleAve.,  S.  Wethersfield, Conn. 


A  New  Field  Com. 

We  are  able  to  offer  this  year  a  new  Giant  Yellow 
Flint  Corn  that  is  really  remarkable.  Has  kernels 
and  ears  twice  as  large  as  ordinary  Flint  corn. 
Early  enough  for  New  York  state  and  New  England. 
Sample  free.  Ask  for  catalogue  and  wholesale  price 
list  of  seeds.  JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Seed  Growers, 
Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


8.  8.  C.,  Vermont. — ‘I  am  not  a  dairyman, 
but  keep  a  few  cows.  I  notice  that  fre¬ 
quently  when  they  are  very  nearly  dried  off, 
they  give  thickened  milk,  the  same  as  they 
do  with  garget,  hut  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  swelling  or  inflammation  as  in  garget. 

Is  this  a  natural  condition,  or  is  something 
wrong?  If  so,  what  would  be  the  probable 
cause,  and  the  remedy?  I  hardly  think  it 
could  be  caused  by  over  feeding,  as  I  am 
very  careful  about  the  feed. 

Ans. — This  very  frequently  occurs  with¬ 
out  loss  or  damage  to  the  udder.  In  my 
experience  there  is  more  likely  to  be  trou¬ 
ble  with  fleshy  udders.  First,  of  course, 
the  udder  should  be  milked  out  often,  not 
less  than  three  times  a  day,  and  then  if 
there  is  fever  (and  there  is  usually  a  rise 
in  temperature),  give  bran  mash  and  light 
feeding,  with  a  quarter  pound  of  Epsom 
salts  for  three  or  four  days.  The  trouble 
will  usually  pass  away.  Watch  the  cows 
closely  until  the  udder  ceases  to  produce 
this  thick  milk.  H.  E.  C 

Building  a  Concrete  Wall . 

J.  H.  8.,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. — Will  you  give 
me  directions  for  making  a  concrete  wall? 

I  wish  to  build  an  incubator  cellar  in  a  side 
hill  six  by  eight  feet;  have  plenty  of  small 
stones  and  coarse  sand.  Which  would  be 
cheaper,  Portland  cement  at  60  cents  per 
100  pounds,  or  Rosendale  at  $1.10  per  bar¬ 
rel,  300  pounds? 

Ans. — A  concrete  wall  has  to  be  made 
with  a  mold  of  boards.  This  being  a  cel 
ar  house,  if  the  earth  is  of  such  consist 
ency  that  it  can  be  cut  clown  squarely  and 
evenly,  no  boards  will  have  to  be  used 
underground  next  to  the  surface.  The 
stones  and  sand  should  be  free  from  dirt. 
Dirty  sand  is  often  the  cause  of  failure  in 
making  cement  and  concrete  work.  It 
prevents  the  cement  coming  in  contact 
with  the  hard  surface  and  uniting  with  it. 
Take  about  three  parts  stones,  three  parts 
sand  and  one  part  Portland  cement.  This 
need  not  be  imported  Portland,  as  there 
are  many  good  brands  now  made  in  this 
country.  The  Portland  at  60  cents  per 
100  pounds  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  cheaper, 
because  it  goes  farther  and  makes  a  better 
job;  although  the  Rosendale  is  all  right 
if  the  material  and  proportions  are  just 
right.  It  has  been  mv  experience  that  the 
chances  for  failure  with  the  cheaper  ce¬ 
ments  are  much  greater  than  with  the 
better  grades.  Considerable  work  had 
been  done  on  the  new  State  sanitarium 
for  consumptives,  in  this  county,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  the  walls  had  to  be 
torn  down  and  rebuilt,  as  they  would  not 
stand.  As  a  good  grade  of  cement  was 
used  there  was  a  great  quandary  as  to 
what  was  the  cause.  Some  said  it  was 
the  quality  of  the  sand,  and  some  said  it 
was  the  quantity.  As  sand  is  cheaper  than 
cement  it  is  very  likely  that  the  latter  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  Mix  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  together  thoroughly,  and  then  add 
water,  but  do  not  make  too  wet.  Do  not 
make  it  slushy,  but  of  such  a  consistency 
that  it  can  be  rammed  down.  Pound  it 
down  thoroughly,  as  this  brings  the  ma¬ 
terials  in  more  intimate  contact.  Finish 
around  the  corners  at  one  working.  I 
should  think  that  the  walls  for  a  small 
building  of  this  kind  would  not  need  to 
be  more  than  eight  inches  in  thickness. 
Of  course  the  roof  should  be  placed  on  in 
such  a  way  that  there  is  no  outward 
pressure.  G.  davis. 

New  Jersey. 


Don’t  lose  25  per  cent, 
of  your  power.  Buy 
our  Aluminum  Rod 
and  get  the  same  power 
at  the  Nozzle  Cap 
which  you  have  on  the 
Machine. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  to  save 
time,  money  and  your  fruit 
and  get  the  highest  market 
price. 


THE  1906  NIAGARA  GAS  SPRAYER. 

Mounted  on  fifth  wheel  Electric  Truck,  with  8 'A  foot  Steel  Tower,  Gear  Agitator  acd  $25.00  outfit  of 
Aluminum  fittings.  Capacity  100  Gallons.  Price  $200. 


THE  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO. 

Pioneers  of*  Aluminum  Pitting, 

TVUDDXjEPOriT,  3MEW 


PERFECTION — 
r  SPRAY  PUMP 

All  brass.  Seamless  brass  tubing  without 
threads  on  either  end.  Easily  taken  apart  for 
cleaning.  No  chance  for  rust.  Simple,  sub¬ 
stantial  and  the  most  efficient  all-round  spray 
r  pump  made.  Special  price  of  S2.60  to 
pH*  introduce.  First  order  gets  agency.  _Spray 
lUnd  »nd  Wind  Mill  Pumps  of  .11  kind,.  Writ,  for 

Barnes  Mfg.  Co.,  Dipt.  13.  Mansfield,  0. 


SEED  POTATOES 

THAT  ARE  RIGHT. 

Northern  Grown,  especially  for  seed.  In  fields  free 
from  blight,  scab  and  rot.  Send  for  free  Catalog 
containing  every  standard  variety  grown. 

This  is  Our  31st  Anniversary 

S.  J.  CONNOLLY ,  Fishers,  IV.  V. 


iEUCIOUS  RADISHES  CDCC 

'with  BARGAIN  LIST  I 
Big  Package  of  Splendid  Radish  Seed,  Enough 
to  Grow  Bushels  of  Luscious  Radishes,  Free 

Everybody  loves  a  tender,  juicy  radish.  .  „  .  _  .  .  _ _ . 

r  Send  to-day  and  get  free,  our  Great  Bargain  Seed  Book  and  enough 
Radish  Seed  to  keep  you  in  luscious  radishes  all  summer  long. 

Or  if  you  prefer,  we  will  send  you  sufficient  grass  seed 
to ’grow  5  tons  of  rich  hay  grass  on  your  farm  this 
summer  and  our  Bargain  Catalog,  free  for  the  asking. 

Our  Bargain  Catalog  is  a  wonderful  book,  brim  full  of  rare  bargains  »t 
bargain  prices  of  all  kinds  of  Onion,  Sweet  Corn,  Cucumber  Radishes, 
Lettuce  Tomatoes,  etc.,  etc.  and  also  a  wonderful  array  of  pedigree  farm 
seeds  as  Oats,  Wheat,  Corn,  Barley,  Potatoes,  Timothy,  Grasses, 

C1°VC5imp[y1sendLus  this  notice,  sign  your  name  and  address 
and  the  free  package  of  Radish  or  Grass  Seed  as  you  select, 
together  with  this  new  interesting  Bargain  Catalog  with 
alfof  its  bargain  offers  all  of  its  bargain  surprises  in 
flowers,  vegetables  and  farm  seeds,  all  the  valuable  in¬ 
formation  showing  our  wonderfully  low  prices,  all  will  be 
sent  vou  bv  return  mail  postpaid. 

If  yon  enclose  4c.  we  add  a  package  of  Cosmos — the 
-  •  "  ■  - laiffc 


t*# 


iiij  Z  if*"  most  beautiful  fashionable  annual  flower. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  lock  Box  44,  la  Crosse,  Wis^ 


BURPEE’S 


'The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.' 
Mailed  FREE  to  all  who  want  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Grow ! 

[  This  Thirtieth  Anniversary  Edition  is  a  bright  book  of  168  pages  and  tells  the  plain  truth. 

Cover  and  Colored  Plates  it  shows,  painted  from  nature,  Seven  Superb  Specialties  in  V  egetablesat 
unequaled  merit  and  Six  Novelties  in  Flowers, including  Luther  Burbank’s  New  Floral  Wonder ■ 
WRITE  TO*DAY! — the  very  day  you  read  this  advertisement.  Mention  this  paper  and  address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SEEDS  FROM  GROWER  TO  SOWER. 

We  KNOW  we  could  sell  you  all  your  seeds  if  we  could  meet  you  face  to  face,  and  take  you 
through  our  storehouses  and  out  over  the  farms  where  our  seed  is  grown.  We  could  show  you  the 
enormous  difference  between  our  expenses  and  that  of  the  city  seedsman,  and  how  OU  get  the 
benefit  of  that  saving;  how  we  make  our  own  low  prices  as  we  belong  to  no  combination  or  association 
for  keeping  prices  up,  and  save  you  the  middleman’s  profits.  We  repeat,  if  we  could  meet  you  here 
we  could  show  you  why  we  save  you  about  one-half  of  your  seed  money,  and  you  would  know  that 
our  present  big  business  must  be  the  result  of  Honest  Seeds  at  Honest  Prices.  However,  we  can  t 
meet  you  all  here,  so  we  want  yon  to  have  our  catalog  which  talks  to  you  face  to  face  and  tells  yon 
a  lot  of  plain  truths  about  GOOD  seeds  at  BIGHT  prices.  It’s  free  to  everybody. 

To  show  you  our  Honest  Seeds  in  Honest  Packets,  we  will  send 

lO  Pacltases  of  )  | 

Wai-ranted  \  I  DC. 

Vogotalolo  Seeds  for  )  1  VV« 

Vi  B  Turnip  Beet,  Rosy  Gem  Radish,  Prize  Head  Lettuce,  Crookneck  Squash, 

e!  j‘wah«field,  H.  C.  Parsnip,  Beauty  Tomato,  Long  Orange  Carrot, 

Sweet  German  Turnip,  Rocky  Ford  Muskmelon. 

FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  Box  34, CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 


50c.  { 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  lo, 


PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

The  apple  market  Is  hardening,  some  choice 
fruit  wholesaling  at  $0  per  barrel,  while  fair 
to  good  brings  $2.50  to  $4.50. 

The  total  production  of  coal  of  all  kinds 
In  this  country  during  1005  was  307,474,393 
tons,  about  one-fourth  being  anthracite. 
Pennsylvania  turned  out  more  than  one-third 
of  the  whole  amount.  Other  important  States 
in  order  of  production  were :  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  38,000,000  tons;  Illinois,  37,000,000; 
Ohio,  18,000.000;  Alabama,  12,000,000;  Indi¬ 
ana.  10,000,000. 

A  Reduction  in  freight  rates  on  deciduous 
fruits  from  California  points,  operative  in 
the  Spring,  is  said  to  have  been  agreed  upon 
by  large  transportation  interests.  The  rate 
to  New  York  will  he  a  trifle  over  $80  per 
car,  a  reduction  of  about  $17.  It  is  also 
said  that  no  price  cutting  will  be  allowed  or 
rebates  given,  a  statement  which  would  seem 
a  confession  that  rebating  has  been  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  that  people  have  generally  sup¬ 
posed. 

Eggs  are  three  cents  lower  than  at  last 
report  and  the  market  very  weak  The  con¬ 
ditions  with  storage  stock  are  disheartening 
to  those  in  this  branch  of  the  business,  many 
of  whom  are  said  to  have  lost  heavily.  Pos¬ 
sibly  there  may  not  be  another  like  dis¬ 
astrous  Winter  for  egg  trade  in  10  years, 
but  if  this  experience  leads  to  more  con¬ 
servative  buying  in  Spring,  some  good  will 
come  of  it.  rutting  away  eggs  in  April  at 
17  to  20  cents  is  risky  business.  The  producer 
may  feel  elated  to  sell  his  Spring  eggs  at 
such  a  price,  but  the  whack  that  the  market 
is  getting  now  in  the  rush  to  unload  this 
storage  stuff  takes  all  the  life  out  of  what 
ought  to  be  a  good  trade  at  present,  and 
discounts  what  the  producer  has  to  sell  now. 

The  earnings  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  1905  amounted  to  nearly  $120,000,- 
000,  about  $45,000,000  in  excess  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  The  season  of  1900  started  with 
unfilled  orders  amounting  to  7,000,000  tons 
and  a  generally  favorable  business  outlook. 
Current  prices  at  which  stock  is  selling,  112 
for  preferred  and  45  for  common,  show  quite 
a  contrast  with  the  nine  cents  at  which  com¬ 
mon  sold  at  its  low  ebb  mark  some  time  ago 
Improvement  in  business-  is  not  responsible 
for  all  of  this  increase  in  price  which  peo¬ 
ple  are  willing  to  pay  for  stock ;  that  is, 
the  earning  capacity  is  not  sufficiently  in¬ 
creased  to  warrant  the  additional  price.  Con¬ 
fidence  in  the  stability  of  the  tariff,  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  administration,  so  far  as  I 
manufactured  steel  is  concerned  is  what  puts 
backbone  into  the  stock  market. 

A  New  parcels  post  arrangement  with 
Sweden  went  into  effect  February  1.  This 
small  concession  is  thankfully  received.  The 
outlook  for  a  similar  arrangement  between 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  some  40  odd 
other  States  of  this  country'  continues  hope¬ 
ful — not  because  of  any  special  yearning  on 
the  part  of  certain  congressmen  to  establish 
a  domestic  parcels  post,  hut  because  several 
hundred  thousand  plain  citizens  are  talking 
about  it  more  and  more  and  mean  business. 
Meanwhile  the  express  companies  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  trade  inferior  service  for  our 
shekels.  The  writer  paid  (50  cents  express 
charge  to  get  a  small  package,  just  above 
mailing  size  limit,  from  Philadelphia  to  a 
railroad  town  in  northern  New  Jersey  on  a 
main  line,  and  40  cents  for  a  parcel  of 
sirri'ar  size  sent  from  another  Jersey  town 
less  than  15  miles  away.  In  the  latter  case 
the  package  was  handled  by  two  express  com¬ 
panies,  a  favorite  scheme  for  squeezing  an 
additional  sum  from  their  clients. 

A  Reader  near  New  York  wishes  to  know 
whether  he  can  buy  grain  on  the  Produce 
Exchange  at  more  favorable  price  than 
through  his  local  wholesaler.  A  great  many 
of  the  grain  dealers  are  members  of  this  ex¬ 
change,  possibly  his  wholesaler  among  them, 
so  that  in  dealing  with  them  he  would  come 
as  near  to  buying  on  the  exchange  as  he 
could  without  being  himself  a  member.  The 
price  that  any  consumer  must  pay  for  grain 
consists  of  what  the  grower  got  for  it,  plus 
transportation  and  profits  of  those  who 
handle  it.  Of  course  the  fewer  extra  charges 
tacked  on.  the  cheaper  it  will  be,  hut  a  man 
in  the  East  who  uses  western  grain  must 
expect  to  pay  these  additional  items.  The 
grain  must  be  handled  before  he  can  get  it; 
he  must  pay  for  the  handling;  and  he  cannot 
get  this  work  done  cheaper  than  to  let  It 
go  through  the  regular  channels,  handled  by 
those  who  have  figured  on  the  most  direct 
and  economical  methods.  This,  of  course, 
is  assuming  that  he  is  dealing  with  honest 
men.  There  would  he  little  object  in  trying 
to  buy  on  the  exchange  through  a  broker. 
Any  apparent  gain  made  there  would  he 
overbalanced  by  additional  expenses  before 
the  actual  grain  comes  to  band.  One  who  can 
buy  in  large  quantities  should  get  as  near  the 
producer  as  he  can,  but  unless  well  informed 
in  the  affairs  of  handling  on  the  way  he 
will  find  that  these  additional  charges  much 
exceed  his  anticipations.  Quite  likely  he  will 
feel  that  he  is  robbed,  and  possibly  he  will  be. 

A  surplus  of  middlemen  is  bad  enough,  but 
when  one  who  doesn’t  know  how  tries  to 
do  the  work  of  an  experienced  middleman,  a 
botch  is  the  result,  because  he  does  not  know 
enough  about  the  supposedly  small  details  to 
do  the  work  economically.  Those  who  have 


to  buy  in  small  quantities  of  the  retailer 
and  feel  that  he  is  making  an  enormous 
profit  will  be  surprised,  after  figuring  out 
exact  charges  for  transportation,  manual 
labor  in  handling,  store  rent,  etc.,  to  find 
what  a  moderate  interest  rate  the  retailer  is 
getting  on  his  investment.  H. 


Strawberry  Fertilizer  for  Heavy  Soil. 

J.  L.  H.,  Spring  City,  Tenn. — I  have 
strawberries  on  heavy  clay  soil.  The  land 
has  been  recently  cleared  and  is  in  good 
condition,  but  needs  fertilizer.  What  kind 
of  fertilizer  should  I  use,  how  much  per 
acre,  and  at  what  time  should  it  be  applied? 

Ans. — 1  have  found  by  long  experience 
that  on  such  soils  a  good  brand  of  potato 
fertilizer  is  about  as  reliable  as  any  for 
growing  and  top-dressing  strawberries.  In 
the  absence  of  a  heavy  mulch  of  horse 
manure,  which  should  cover  the  plants 
during  the  Winter,  I  would  advise  J.  L.  H. 
to  use  about  600  pounds  per  acre  of  potato 
fertilizer  if  the  plants  are  in  narrow 
rows,  and  distribute  on  either  side  of  the 
row ;  incorporate  with  the  soil  by  the  use 
of  the  cultivator.  It  should  be  applied 
as  soon  as  the  plants  show  signs  of 
growth.  If  the  plants  are  in  matted  rows 
or  cover  the  entire  bed,  as  they  sometimes 
do,  1  would  mix  the  fertilizer  with  rich 
soil  in  equal  quantities,  allowing  it  to 
stand  for  a  few  days  and  apply  it  broad¬ 
cast.  This  top-dressing  applied  just  before 
a  heavy  rain  gives  excellent  results,  and 
seldom  burns  or  injures  the  foliage. 

T.  M.  WHITE. 


$1.25 


This  is  a  very  handy  and 
useful  tool  combination,  con¬ 
taining  11  tools,  selected  for 
their  usefulness  about  the 
farm  and  household.  The 
tools  are  made  from  steel  of  the  highest  grade, 
made  for  service  and  will  give  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  The  jaws  in  the  handle  shut  over 
the  shoulder  of  the  tools,  making  it  impossible 
to  pull  them  out  when  in  use. 

Our  New  600  Page  Catalog  No.  90 


gives  full  description  of  these  tools  and  over 
20,000  other  articles  needed  about  the  house  and 
farm.  Write  for  it  to-day,  and  also  for  our 
Grocery  Catalog  showing  how  you  can  save  h 
your  living  expenses. 


Prices  Lower  Than  Ever. 


White,VanGlahn&Co  i  15  Chatham  Sq. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


OIDEST MM  OMR 
HOUSE  IK  AMERICA 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

CLARK’S  REV. 

BUSH  PLOW  and  HARROW 

Cuts  a  track  5  feet  wide.  1 
foot  deep.  Connects  sub¬ 
soil  water.  Can  plow  a 
newly  cut  forest,  stump, 
bush  or  bog  land. 

.  CLARK’S  Dbl.  ACTION 
vSfSpa  CTJTA  WA  T  Moves  18,000 
Tons  of  L'arth  in  a  Ray. 
Send  for  circulars. 

HIGGANUM,  C0NN.,U.S.A. 


A  LEAKY  TANK 

is  an  abomination 

CALDWELL 

Tanks  don’t  leak.  They 
are  made rl^ht.  We  build 
tanka  of  Everlasting  Cy¬ 
press;  also  White  Tine. 
We  have  hundreds  we 
can  refer  to  in  your 
vicinity.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  and 
price  list. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

Louisville,  Ky 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  v 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  etock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 

Laundry  Stovea,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scaldera,  Cal* 
drone,  etc.  B3“  Send  for  circulars. 
D.  It.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia.  HI. 


Grimm,  Charcoal  Tin,  Honest  Measure  Syrup  Cans. 

They  do  not  leak  and  are  better  made  than  cheap  Coke 
Tin  ans.  Price  $10.00  per  100  terms  May  1st,  next;  $9.C0 
per  100  for  cash  with  order,  f.  o.  b.  your  station  in 
lots  of  50  or  more. 

(1KIMM  SAP  SPOUTS  are  guaranteed  to  produce 
one-fourth  more  sap  with  less  injury  to  the  tree.  Gal¬ 
vanized  cast  iron  spouts  should  not  be  used. 

Sample  Spout  and  Print  “C”  Free.  Sample  can,  14c. 

Grimm  Spout  No.  4.  G.  H.  GRIMM,  Rutland,  Vt. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AiWHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  ail  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prictj  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERS0LL,  «4G  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Remarkable  rather,  that  stout  or  tall  men 
generally  wear  better  clothes  than  the  average 
man,  why?  Because  they  do  not  wear  ready 
made  goods — but  get  the  latest  and  most  stylish 
patterns  made  to  order  to  suit  their  individual 
taste  and  wants.  The  Economy  Shirt  Company, 
Pleasantville  Station,  N.  Y.,  makes  Custom  Shirts 
only — circulars,  self-measure  blanks  and  samples 
of  mater.als  are  sent  free. 


4*j 


Your  Crops  Will  Be 
Money  Makers 

If  you  sow  our  Hardy  and  Rallabls 
Northern  Crown  Seeds.  We  are 

growers  of  new  and  Improved  varieties 
of  Seed  Crain,  Send  Corn,  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes  and  of  pure  and  hardy  strains 
oi  Vegetsbie  Seeds.  Our  stock  of 
high  grade  Timothy,  Clover  Seed, 
Turkestan  Alfalfa,  Dwarf  Essex 
Rape,  etc.,  is  the  most  complete.  Clo¬ 
ver-Crass  Mixtures  for  Permanent 
Pastures  and  Meadows  are  our  sped-  i 
fclty.  AUo  Hardy  Small  Fruit  Plant*  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Shrubs.  Reasonable  prices.  Best  railroad 
connections.  8peclal  Seed  rate  to  the  Northwest. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 
Farmer  Seed  Company,  Faribault,  Mina. 
44-Cth  Street. 


SEED  CORN  NgrowEn!N 

We  raise  very  fine  seed  corn  here  on  our  farm 
within  a  few  miles  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  early  and 
will  mature  any  where  in  this  country.  We  have  some 
New  Varieties  that  are  far  superior  to  ordinary 
kinds.  Also  corn  for  fodder  and  ensilage.  Percent¬ 
age  of  germination  marked  on  the  tags— an  advantage 
you  don’t  get  elsewhere.  Ask  for  catalogue  and 
wholesale  price  list  of  seeds.  JOSEPH  HARRIS 
CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Hallock’s  O.  K.  Elevator 


Patented  and  Patent  Applied  For. 

Potato  Growers 


Let  Us  Tell  You 


how  one  man  In  every  potato 
growing  locality  where  we 
have  no  agent  may  have  one  of  our  TWO  HORSE  ELEVATOR 

r%  \  Fh^/4  We  also  wish  to  send  you  such  a 

i  r grade  of  FARMERS’  TESTIMONIALS 

as  you  never  saw  before. 

If  you  dally  and  wait  you  will  come  In  too  late.  For  this 
most  WONDERFUL  OFFER  goes  with  the  first  order  only. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS, 

Box  808  YORK,  PA. 


WHAT  WOULD  YOU  DO  WITH  THIS  $1,000? 


YX/TE  hereby  agree  to  pay  you  $1,000  in  cash  if  we  do  not  have  the 
*  ’  original  letters,  of  our  testimonials,  on  file  in  our  office  open  for 
public  inspection.  We  have  many  thousands,  similar  to  those  given 
below,  and  they  are  from  people  who  would  no  more  sign  a  mis¬ 
leading  statementthan  you. 


MADE  $365.00  PROFIT 

IN  THE  VALUE  OF  ONE  COLT. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Dear  Sirs:— A  few  months  ago  I  purchased  an  Arion  colt  in 
Kentucky  for  $235.  This  colt  was  poor  and  undersized  and  certainly 
not  very  promising.  We  commenced  feeding  him  “International  Stock 
Food”  every  day  with  his  grain  and  this  fall  could  have  sold  him  for 
$600,  but  consider  him  worth  more  money.  I  cannot  guarantee  such 
great  results  in  every  case  but  will  guarantee  that  its  use  will  al¬ 
ways  pay  you  a  big  extra  profit.  I  also  want  to  assure  you,  per¬ 
sonally,  that  Dan  Patch  has  eaten  "International  Stock  Food”  every 
day  for  over  3  years  and  you  know  what  he  has  done.  Also  that 
my  other  stallions  Cresceus  2:02^,  Directum  2:051i,  Arion  2:07^4, 
Roy  Wilkes  2:06%,  Ed  Patch  2:08%,  Buttonwood  2:17  and  my  hun¬ 
dred  brood  mares  and  colts  eat  it  every  day.  You  will  find  it  very 
profitable  to  use  for  your  horses,  colts  and  all  other  stock, 

M.  W.  SAVAGE. 

DAN  PATCH  s™  FREE 

We  have  a  Beautiful  6  Color  Picture  of  our  Champion  Pacer,  Dan 
Patch  1:55%,  size  16x24.  This  picture  is  entirely  free  of  advertising 
and  makes  a  fine  picture  for  framing,  as  it  gives  all  the  records 
made  by  the  pacing  wonder.  We  will  mail  you  one  free,  postage 
prepaid,  if  you  will  write  us  how  much  stock  you  own  and  name 
this  paper.  Write  at  once  to 

»v  International  Stoek  pood  Co.,  Minneapolis,  JBinn.  U.S.fl. 


INCREASES  THE  MILK, 


International  Stock  Food  Co.  Marion,  Iowa. 

Dear  Sirs: — I  have  used  several  kinds  of  stock  foods  but  have 
never  fed  any  equal  to  "International  Stock  Food".  I  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  it  to  my  milk  cows  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  It  not 
only  keeps  the  cows  in  a  healthy  condition,  but  greatly  increases 
the  quality  as  well  as  the  richness  of  milk.  Its  effects  are  unequal¬ 
ed  in  removing  any  irregularities  at  calving  time,  and  -ts  use  before 
aud  after  calving  I  consider  a  great  benefit.  As  an  appetizer,  blood 
purifier  and  general  tonic,  I  consider  it  to  be  all  you  claim,  and  the 
best  I  have  ever  used.  HENRY  L.  ALLEN,  Prop.  So.  Side  Dairy. 

21  PIQS  FROM  ONE  SOW- 

52  PIGS  FROM  3  SOWS. 

International  Stock  Food  Co.  Merrimac,  Massachusetts. 

Dear  Sirs:— I  have  three  sows  and  one  farrowed  21  pigs,  another 
16  and  the  other  15.  I  fed  these  sows  "International  Stock  Food",  and 
it  is  splendid  for  sows  and  pigs.  I  also  tested  it  for  a  little  runt 
and  in  seven  months,  "International  Stock  Food”  made  this  runt 
weigh  223  pounds.  Yours  truly.  Nicholas  G.  Kinsman. 
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HOW  TO  FILL  A  DITCH. 

I  noticed  on  page  17  John  M.  Jami¬ 
son’s  pointers  on  tiling.  I  will  give  a 
cheap,  practical  way  of  filling  a  tile  ditch 
with  two  horses,  without  putting  the  in¬ 
side  horse  too  near  ditch.  Take  an  iron 
bar  about  18  inches  long,  two  inches  wide 
and  one-half  inch  thick,  and  have  holes 
drilled  in  it  about  three  inches  apart,  large 
enough  for  clevis  pin  to  go  through ;  then 
bolt  one  end  to  clevis  at  end  of  beam. 
Next  will  be  a  half-inch  rod  24  inches 
long,  bent  at  each  end  for  a  bolt  hole; 
then  if  it  be  a  wood  beam  plow,  bore  a 
hole  through  it  about  20  inches  from 
front  end.  Bolt  one  end  to  beam,  and 
other  end  to  iron  bar;  this  then  affords 
a  brace.  Then  fasten  clevis  of  double- 
tree  to  outer  end  of  bar.  By  this  means 
the  inside  horse  can  walk  on  the  out 
edge  of  dirt  and  the  plow  will  work  next 
to  ditch.  I  have  tried  this  and  found  it 
to  be  a  very  practical  way  of  filling  ditch 
with  two  horses.  Of  course  this  would 
not  be  so  convenient  on  an  iron  beam 
plow.  F.  T.  E. 

Macksville,  N.  C. 

FRUIT  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION 
NOTES . 

Plans  fob  Marketing  Fruit. — The  alleged 
“fruit  growers’  trust”  (as  some  of  the  city 
papers  have  called  it)  proposed  by  Thos.  W. 
Campliell  on  behalf  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Plans  for  Marketing  Fruits,  seems  to  be 
nothing  more  than  an  ingeniously  worked-out 
plan  for  the  salvation  of  the  comparatively 
small  apple  growers  in  various  neighborhoods 
of  the  State,  and  for  preventing  the  middle¬ 
men  from  taking  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
profits.  Under  present  conditions  only  a 
small  share  of  the  money  that  the  consumer 
pays  for  his  fruit  finds  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  the  producer.  Mr.  Campbell’s  plan 
involves  the  organization  of  local  stock  com¬ 
panies  who  are  to  build  and  operate  coopera¬ 
tive  packing  houses  where  the  apples  are 
delivered  graded  and  packed,  and  offered 
to  the  trade  under  a  positive  guarantee.  A 
sales  agent  is  to  he  kept  in  New  York  to 
look  after  the  proper  distribution  of  the 
fruit  and  to  hold  it  in  case  of  glut  in  the 
market.  Unfortunately  it  seems  easier  for  a 
committee  to  develop  a  really  good  plan 
than  to  make  a  lot  of  individual  growers 
get  together  to  put  even  the  best  cooperative 
scheme  in  practice.  Some  of  the  grape 
growers  of  the  State  are  doing  it,  however, 
why  not  the  apple  growers? 

Girdling  Trees. — One  of  the  particularly 
interesting  points  in  L.  A.  Goodman’s  paper 
and  talk  on  Missouri  apple  orcharding  was 
the  allusion  to  girdling  trees  as  means  of 
hurrying  them  Into  early  fruiting.  Mr. 
Goodman  says  he  has  girdled  thousands  of 
trees  from  seven  to  nine  years  old,  taking  a 
ring  of  bark  off  the  tree  body  two  to  four 
inches  wide  about  .Tune  10,  and  thereby  often 
increasing  the  yield  five  fold.  In  one  case 
he  girdled  a  tree  five  years  in  succession, 
and  it  lived  and  did  well.  He  advises  the 
New  York  State  grower  who  asks  what  he 
would  do  with  an  older  unproductive  apple 
tree,  to  girdle  it,  and  either  make  it  bear  or 
kill  it.  Willard  Hopkins  tells  of  having 
girdled  20  trees  in  different  portions  of  his 
orchard  without  either  doing  any  harm  to 
the  trees,  or  getting  an  appreciably  greater 
yield  of  apples. 

New  York  as  Peach  Growing  State. — In 
the  western  end  of  the  State  is  seems  a 
superfluous  question  to  ask  whether  New 
York  can  compete  with  Connecticut  in  grow¬ 
ing  peaches.  Mr.  Hale,  who  grows  peaches 
in  Connecticut,  where  the  mercury  indicates 
occasionally  a  temperature  of  34  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero,  may  claim  that  the  New  York 
peaches  are  grown  in  the  poorest  peach  sec¬ 
tion.  and  that  the  rolling  sections  of  the 
State  are  better  adapted  to  peach  growing, 
but  the  Niagara  County  peach  growers  supply 
the  markets  over  a  wide  territory  with  very 
good  peaches,  and  get  generous  returns  from 
the  crop,  so  that  their  claim  to  be  able  to 
“match  Hale”  seems  to  be  well  founded. 

The  Prepared  Lime  was  given  the  black 
eye  by  Mr.  Cornell,  who  declares  that  after 
his  experience  with  the  prepared  article  last 
year,  which,  had  been  very  unsatisfactory, 
he  will  use  stone  lime  only. 

Spray  Injury  manifested  itself  in  many 
instances  last  season  in  russet  spotting  or  in 
cracking  and  one-sided  development  or  defor¬ 
mation  of  the  apples.  Prof.  Stewart  of  the 
Geneva  Station  promises  to  investigate  the 
causes  next  season,  but  thinks  sometimes  the 
work  of  the  blister  mite  or  of  other  causes 
has  been  mistaken  for  spray  injury.  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Orleans  County,  suggests  that  pos¬ 
sibly  the  power  sprayers  may  be  to  blame,  as 
we  are  apt  to  squirt  more  liquid  on  the  trees 
than  when  using  a  band  pump. 

Sweet  Cherries,  Windsor.  Napoleon  and 
Gov.  Wood  were  named  as  profitable  sorts. 

The  Future  of  Apple  Growing. — In  Mr. 
Hale's  estimation,  apple  orcharding  on  mod- 
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em  lines  is  the  great  industry  of  the  future 
The  trees  will  have  to  lie  thoroughly  sprayed, 
the  fruit  thinned  and  the  trees  picked  ovei 
repeatedly  (so  as  to  give  every  specimen  a 
chance  to  get  its  full  development  and  matur¬ 
ity).  In  the  place  of  the  old-style  high 
headed  apple  tree  we  shall  have  irees  headed 
from  15  to  18  inches  from  the  ground  thus 
reducing  the  labor  cost  of  harvesting  GO 
per  cent.  Buy  yearling  trees,  be  says,  and 
pinch  them  into  shape. 

To  Prevent  Girdling  by  mice  and  rabbits, 
the  means  recommended  are  pain  Mug  with 
coal  tar,  applied  well  up;  wrapp’ng  with 
tarred  felt  or  wooden  veneer:  and  mounding 
with  earth.  The  veneer,  which  can  be  had 
at  $4  or  $5  a  thousand,  seem  to  be  tbe  first 
choice.  It  should  be  sunk  about  two  inches 
into  the  ground  to  keep  mice  from  going 
underneath.  Clean  culture  involving  the  re¬ 
moval  of  all  rubbish  from  around  the  tree, 
and  tramping  down  (he  snow  immediately 
after  every  heavy  snowfall,  were  also  sag 
gested. 

The  Missouri  Ideal  of  proper  tree  shape, 
according  to  Mr.  Goodman,  is  that  of  a 
pyramid,  like  a  spruce,  the  branches  starting 
as  low  down  as  18  inches  from  the  soil  sur¬ 
face  and  lying  rather  close  to  the  ground. 
When  eight  years  old,  the  tree  bears  fruit 
on  the  lower  limbs,  and  if  these  begin  to  die, 
they  are  removed  and  the  fruit  will  grow 
higher  up.  The  Missouri  apple  tree  should 
bear  itself  to  death  in  25  years.  As  the  five 
leading  characteristics  of  the  market  apple 
of  the  future,  Mr.  Goodman  names  color, 
quality,  productiveness,  hardiness  and  adapt¬ 
ability,  and  says  that  wo  have  these  in  the 
Jonathan.  The  market  plum  adapted  to 
Missouri  conditions  has  not  yet  been  found. 
The  air-drainage  which  was  mentioned  as 
quite  essential  for  the  success  of  Missouri 
orchards  and  can  be  secured  by  elevation  not 
only  above  the  sea  level  but  also  above  the 
surrounding  land,  is  a  good  thing  even  for 
northern  orchards,  as  is  also  the  rich  and 
porous  subsoil,  need  of  which  was  so  strongly 
emphasized  by  Mr.  Goodman.  t.  g. 


“I’m  in  favor  of  these  automobiles,” 
said  the  Billville  farmer;  “fust  time  John 
ever  went  to  the  city  he  got  run  over  by 
two  of  ’em,  an’  made  enough  in  damages 
to  take  the  mortgage  off  the  farm  an’  buy 
three  mules.” — Atlanta  Constitution. 

Scientific  Boarder;  “The  marvels  of 
architectural  construction  nowadays  are 
stupendous.  This  is  emphatically  the  age 
of  steel.”  Practical  Boarder:  “Well,  I 
don’t  think  there’s  any  more  of  that  going- 
on  now  than  there  ever  was.  They’re 
catching  ’em  at  it  a  little  better  than  they 
used  to.” — Chicago  Tribune. 


■at  like  Portland  cement  and  forms  a  hard,  durablo  enamel  coating  that  resists 
■on,  heat,  cold,  frost,  rain,  snow,  gases  and  acids.  It  does  not  dry  out  and  become 
chalky,  nor  crack,  peel,  check  or  blister.  Powdrpaint 


Reduces  Cost  of  Painting  75%® 

-J  tt^for 

poultry,  ho*?  and  sheep  houses,  etc.  Kills  disease  germs,  will  not  harbor  vermin, easy 
vO\\A\  to  apply.  You  or  your  hired  man  can  do  the  work.  - 

XWvX  I  also  make  Doublwear  Paint,  the  best  oil  paint  at  one  third 

\\V\\'V  lesB  than  yon  have  to  pay  elsewhere.  Tell  me  wliat  you  have  to 

paint  and  I  will  send  you  samples,  and  a  book  brim  full  of  F 
K\  paint  sense  and  show  you  just  how  you  can  save  Jgto  yf'  .Jfsrt 

‘X  your  paint  money.  Write  me  today  euro, 

A.  L.  RICE,  Paint  Maker. 

SI  8  North  St.,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

Remember.  you  save  all  middlemen's 
profits.  I  pay  the  freight. 


TRADE 
Your  Old 
Buggy  fora 
New  One 


We  are  selling  the  entire 
output  of  a  buggy  top  and  re¬ 
pair  factory  at  less  than  reg-  _  , _ 

ular  factory  prices.  You  can  make  your  Ola  buggy 
look  like  new  for  only  a  few  dollars. 

Eight  Faotories  With  One  Selling 
Head.  Entire  Output  direct 
to  you. 

The  entire  output  of  eight  factories  making  Bug¬ 
gy  Tops  and  Supplies,  Vehicles  of  all  kinds.  Paints 
and  Varnishes,  Steel  Ranges,  Sewing  Machines. 
Farm  and  Blacksmith  Tools,  Steel  Wheels  and 
Handy  Wagons,  Telephones  and  Supplies. 

All  combined  to  cut  down  selling  expense  and  de¬ 
liver  goods  to  the  consumer  direct  at  unheard  of 
low  prices. 

Write  for  Big  Free  Catalog. 

describing  and  illustrating  the  output  of  alt  of  our 
factories  In  one  big  volume.  The  greatest  selling 
plan  ever  devised,  to  save  money  for  the  buyer, 
plainly  and  clearly  explained.  The  Book  Is  free. 
Write  for  it. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO., 

Dept,  31  Cleveland,  O. 


SAVE  MONEY 

By  Buying  Direct  From  Our  Factory 

anything  you  may  need  in  the  way  of  a  vehicle  or 
harness  We  make  a  complete  line  and  offer  the  largest 

choice  of  styles  and  variety.  With  us  it  is  QUALITY 

first,  price  afterward.  There  may  bo  “cheaper  '  buggies 
thari  ours,  but  we  can  prove  there  are  none  better 

'  «  .  _  .  ,  _ _  U  truiiav  for  At 


Wo  have  pleased 
thousands  of  others 
and  can  do  the 
same  for  you. 
Remember  our 
GUARANTEE 
‘•Satisfaction 
or  Money 
Back  " 


Write  to-day  for  our  new 
Catalog.  It  is  FREE. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  | 
S  HARNESS  CO. 

3 114  South  High  St.,  I 
Columbus,  I 
Ohio. 


STEEL 
WHEELS 

with  wide  tires  double  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  farm  wagon. 
We  furnish  them  any  size  to 
tit  any  axle.  Cheaper  than  re¬ 
pairing  old  wheels.  Catalogue/ree. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO..  Box7(>a.  Quincy.  III. 


DIRECT  TO  YOU  ^Prices? 

We  offer  Custom  Made  Vehicles 
and  Harness  at  truly  money¬ 
saving  prices.  By  buying  direct 
from  us  you  save  middlemen’s 
profits,  and  get  every¬ 
thing  latest,  best  and 
most  durable.  Our  large 
ifree  catalog  tells  about 
our  no  money  with  order 
plan, two  years  guaranty, 
PPTAII  PRirF  ,  freight  offer  and  how  we 

I  we  ship  anywhere  on  ap¬ 
proval  and  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  Our  hand¬ 
some  free  1906  catalogue  is  the  price  maker.  We 
make  160  styles  of  vehicles  from  $28.50  up  and 
100  styles  of  harness  from  $4.50  up.  Don’t  buy 
vehicles  or  harness  until  yon  have  heard  from  us. 

Write  today  for  Free  Money-Saving  Catalogue. 

U.  S.  BUGGY  &  CART  CO., 

Sta.  627  Cincinnati,  O. 


Ride  On  Rubber* 

Fforonly  $52.50.  Overthe  jumps  with¬ 
out  the  jar  Adds  life  to  the  vehicle.  We  offer 
r  our  genuine,  solid  rubber,  2-year  guaranteed 1 

SPLIT  HICKORY  HUMMER 

Top  Ituggy  on  30  Days  Free  Trial,  direct  from 
our  factory.  Split  Hickory  trade-mark  stands  for 
25%  more  value.  Write  and  tell  us  what  kind  of 
Tohicle  you  want.  Free  1906  Catalogue  tells  all. 
Send  for  It  now.  tp  ft  r.n  , 

The  Ohio  Carriage  1  iTt'rrma  55  £ 
Mfg.Co. 

H.  C.  Phelps.  Pres. 

Station  290 
Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 


Don’t 
buy  a 
Vehicle 
of  any 
kind  until 
you  get  our 
New  Vehicle 
Catalog 


WeShipon  30DaysT  rial 

We  Don’t  Ask  for  Any  Money  with  Order 


Our 
Terms 
Are  the 
Most 

Liberal 
Ever 
Made. 


Alinp  T|||e  All  HI  ITT  send  it  to  us  and  we  will  mail  you  free  the  most  complete  catalog  of  vehicles  and  harness  ever  printed.  Thecutsare 
UU  I  I  Haw  nU  I  very  large,  the  descriptions  are  complete  and  plain.  All  vehicles  shipped  direct  from  our  factory.  Prices  lowest 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


ever  made.  Don’t  buy  a  vehicle  or  harness  until  you  get  our  1906  catalogue  and 

see  our  astonishingly  low  prices  and  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  made. 


WORLD’S  RECORDS  REID  BE  DAN  FATED 


N 


MILE  RECORD  .  .  1:55# 

UNPACED  RECORD  .  .  1:58 

HALF-MILE  RECORD  .  :56 

HALF-MILE  TRACK  .  .  2:01 

HIGH  WHEEL  RECORD  .  2:04 Ye 

WAGON  )4  MILE  TRACK  .  2:05 

WAGON  MILE  TRACK  .  1:57)4 

TWO  MILE  RECORD  .  .  4:17 

DREW  250,000  PEOPLE  IN 
4  EXHIBITIONS  IN  1905. 


Dan  broke 
Four  World 
Records  and 
paced  12  milea 
in  2:0  1  )4  to 
1:5554  in  1905 
and  w  e  expect 
him  to  break  his 
record  in  1906. 


r—gry 

DAN  PATCH  tSSV 


P\AN  PATCH  has  paced  36  miles  in  2:01/4  to 
1 :5554  and  has  paced  9  miles  that  averaged 
1:5754.  Dan  has  more  miles  to  his  credit  in  2:00  or 
better  than  all  of  the  pacers  and  trotters  that  ever 
lived.  Dan  broke  six  world’s  record  within  eight 
months  from  the  time  he  commenced  to  eat 
“International  Stock  Food”  every  day.  It  gives  Pure 
Blood,  Extra  Strength,  Endurance,  Courage,  Nerve, 
Force  and  Speed.  Try  it  for  your  horses,  colts,  etc. 


DAN  PATCH  1-.55 J4S. 


6  COLORS 


MAILED  FREE 


w® 


Beautiful,  Colored  Lithograph  of  our  World  Famous  Champion  Pacing  Stallion  Dan  Patch  1:55)4.  It  is  made  from  the 


coming 
off  the  g 

advertising  andis worthyto  hang  on  the' waUofany  home or  office  as  it  makes  an  extra  fine  picture  for  framing.  It  cost  us  Twenty  Five 
Thousand  Dollars  to  get  out  the  first  edition  but  you  can  have  one  absolutely  free.  Every  Farmer  or  Every  Stockowner  should  ha\e  a 
picture  of  Dan  Patch  1-55)4,  the  Fastest  Harness  Horse  The  World  Has  Ever  Seen  and  the  only  harness  horse  to  ever  command  an  offer 
of  $1%?000.  cash  which  we  received  this  year  for  Dan  and  promptly  refused. 

lived  Six  of  his  colts,  four  racers  and  two  trotters,  received  records  in  1905  and  one  of  them  2.08,4.  Five  ot  his  other. colts  nave 
paced  miles  from  2:20  to  2;11)4.  No  stallion  in  horse  history  has  ever  equaled  this  at  the  same  age.  You  will  highly  prize  the  very 
fine  and  life-like  picture  of  the  Champion  Harness  Horse  of  the  World  which  we  offer  you  free.^  _ 

MAILED  toyod~  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  postage  prepaid  IF  YOU  WRITE  US  asp  state  HOW  MUCH  STOCK  *op  own  and  NAME  THIS  PAPER 


Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  In  the  World 
Capital  Paid  In  *2,000,000 


Write  at 
once  to 


International  Stock  Food  Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
U.  S.  A. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


THE  BACK  YARD  GARDEN. 

Having  closed  up  the  business  of  the 
old  year,  the  month  of  January  finds  us 
planning  for  the  year  to  come.  Already 
the  plant  vender  is  advertising  his  choice 
new  varieties  for  Spring  planting,  and 
the  outlook  indicates  greater  activity  for 
the  year  to  come  than  ever  before.  What 
a  wonderful  change  has  a  half  century 
wrought  in  the  principal  cities  of  Amer¬ 
ica!  Sixty  years  ago  Manhattan  Island’s 
means  of  communication  with  the  outer 
world  was  mainly  confined  to  steam  and 
ferry  boats.  Except  the  Harlem  Railroad 
no  steam  cars  were  seen  south  of  the 
Harlem  River.  Five  or  six  trains  a  day 
started  from  Chatham  Street  with  horse 
power,  crept  slowly  up  through  Centre  to 
Thirtieth  Street,  connected  there  with  a 
locomotive,  and  reached  Harlem  in  about 
one  hour  from  City  Hall.  North  of  Thir¬ 
tieth  Street  was  a  desolate  expanse  of 
open  country,  with  here  and  there  a  squat¬ 
ter’s  hut.  Central  Park  was  then  a  howl¬ 
ing  wilderness,  in  which  there  was  dan¬ 
ger  of  getting  lost.  Lumbering  omni¬ 
buses,  moving  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five 
miles  an  hour  from  the  Battery  to  Thir¬ 
tieth  Street,  comprised  the  sole  means 
save  that  of  hackney  coaches  for  passen¬ 
ger  travel.  Pent  up  in  this  contracted 
space  many  thousands  of  mechanics,  arti¬ 
sans,  clerks,  bookkeepers,  etc.,  with  their 
families,  had  little  or  no  opportunity  for 
inhaling  the  fresh  country  air  save  occa¬ 
sional  holidays  upon  excursion  steamers. 

But  now  how  different !  Rapid  transit 
has  enabled  thousands  of  families  in  mod¬ 
erate  circumstances  to  acquire  homesteads 
10  or  15  miles  out,  with  sufficient  land  for 
a  garden,  while  allowing  the  breadwinner 
to  pass  daily  to  and  from  his  city  work. 
No  longer  are  his  children  compelled  to 
inhale  stifling  odors  and  vitiated  air,  pe¬ 
culiar  to  crowded  city  homes.  Fewer 
hours  of  labor  now  prevail,  affording  more 
time  night  and  morning  for  improving  and 
beautifying  the  home  plot.  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
doubtless  now  has  thousands  of  readers 
within  a  radius  of  15  miles  of  the  City 
Hall  where  it  counted  its  dozens  40  years 
ago. 

It  was  about  the  year  1870  that  the 
writer,  after  confinement  for  upward  of 
20  years  at  employment  among  bricks  and 
mortar,  succeeded  in  getting  a  place  a  few 
miles  out  where  he  could  have  a  garden. 
He  had  been  told  that  running  a  garden 
was  an  expensive  luxury.  He  had  read 
Charles  Dudley  Warner’s  racy  book,  “My 
Summer  in  a  Garden,”  in  which  the  tal¬ 
ented  author  figured  out  that  the  potatoes 
he  raised  cost  him  about  five  cents  apiece 
and  other  vegetables  in  proportion ;  that 
’’pussly”  and  other  weeds  got  the  best  of 
him,  especially  “pussly.”  Still  the  would- 
be  gardener  didn’t  “scare”  much.  He 
stuck  to  the  hobby,  thinking  that  even  if 
the  peas,  beans,  etc.,  did  cost  him  more 
than  their  market  value,  his  possible  im¬ 
provement  in  health  while  engaged  in 
their  cultivation  might  more  than  compen¬ 
sate.  And  he  found  that  it  did.  Many  a 
Saturday  afternoon,  coming  home  after 
a  hard  week’s  work,  fatigued  enough  to 
go  to  bed  at  once,  he  found  that  two  or 
three  hours’  work  among  the  vegetables 
positively  rested  him,  affording  as  much 
renewed  strength  and  vigor  as  a  good 
night’s  sleep.  And  if  his  peas  and  string 
beans  and  Summer  squash  did  cost  him 
more  than  similar  products  at  the  public 
market  they  were  enough  better  much 
more  than  to  make  up  the  difference,  for 
he  knew  how  long  they  had  been  picked. 
When  he  started  in  he  was  a  greenhorn  at 
the  business.  Everything  had  to  be  learned 
by  experience,  and  of  course  he  made 
many  blunders,  some  of  them  costly.  For 
instance,  when  the  Sharpless  strawberry 
was  first  introduced  he  bought  a  dozen 
plants  at  a  cost  of  $1.50.  Owing  to  im¬ 
proper  planting  11  out  of  the  12  died. 
With  care,  however,  he  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  from  the  single  plant  about  two 
dozen  plants  the  first  season.  Some  old 
cultivators  are  inclined  to  turn  up  their 
noses  at  book  farming,  In  a  few  things 
they  have  no  doubt  learned  ah  that  is 
Worth  knowing.  But  in  the  who!?  r?t>ge 


the  intelligent,  practical  book-farmer  who 
has  utilized  and  combined  the  experience 
of  others  with  his  own  will  be  likely  to 
come  out  ahead  every  time.  In  future 
papers  the  writer  hopes  to  give  some  of 
the  results  of  his  experiment  in  the  little 
backyard  garden — his  failures  and  suc¬ 
cesses — what  best  to  plant  and  the  best 
method  of  planting — trusting  they  may 
prove  of  some  value  to  those  who  may 
be  interested.  h.  h.  boardman. 

New  Jersey. _ 

Building  Small  Greenhouse. 

G.  IV’.,  New  Knoxville,  O. — How  should  I 
build  a  small  cheap  greenhouse,  to  be  used 
by  a  beginner? 

AnS. — The  cheapest  form  of  small 
greenhouse  js  probably  that  with  the 
roof  composed  of  ordinary  hotbed  sash, 
with  walls  formed  of  posts  and  boards  at 
back  and  front.  The  wall  at  the  front  of 
such  a  house  should  be  two  feet  six 
inches  in  height,  and  at  the  back  six 
feet,  with  a  walk  down  the  center  of  the 
house  dug  out  to  a  depth  of  18  inches 
or  more  in  order  to  give  headroom  enough 
to  walk  through.  The  walls  should  be 
built  of  matched  lumber,  such  as  barn 
boards  or  German  siding,  in  order  to 
make  a  tight  job,  and  would  be  better  if 
lined  with  felt  paper,  while  the  roof  sash 
should  rest  upon  rafters  of  2  x  3  lumber. 
Every  second  or  third  sash  upon  the  roof 
should  be  hinged  at  the  bottom,  so  that 
it  may  be  raised  as  a  ventilator  in  warm 
weather,  the  remaining  sashes  being  fast¬ 
ened  down  securely.  The  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  heating  apparatus  for  a  greenhouse 
of  such  character  would  be  a  small  hot- 
water  boiler  with  coils  of  two-inch  iron 
pipe  extending  the  full  length  of  the 
house,  four  to  six  pipes  being  needed  to 
maintain  a  temperature  of  50  degrees  dur¬ 
ing  zero  weather,  according  to  the  height 
of  the  walls  and  the  location  of  the  house. 
The  best  aspect  for  such  a  house  would 


Tools  for 
The  Farm 

Keen  Kutter  quality  tells  in  the  actual  use  of  the  tool. 

Keen  Kutter  Tools  are  not  retired  by  an  occasional  snag 
or  “  tough  proposition.”  They  are  made  to  stand  hard 
work  and  lots  of  it.  They  hold  their  edges,  do  not 
break  easily,  and  last  long  after  poor  tools  have  gone 
to  the  scrap  heap.  The 

Keen  Kurren 

brand  covers  a  complete  line  of  tools.  In  buying  any  kind  of 
tool  just  see  that  the  name  Keen  Kutter  is  on  it  and  you  have 
assurance  of  full  satisfaction.  Keen  Kutter  Tools  have  been 
Standard  of  America  for  36  years,  were  awarded  the  Grand 
Prize  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair,  and  are  the  best  that  brains, 
money,  and  skill  can  produce. 


Some  of  the  kinds  of  Keen  Kutter  Tools  are  :  Axes,  Adzes,  Hammers, 
Hatchets,  Chisels,  Screw  Drivers,  Auger  Bits,  Files,  Planes,  Draw  Knives, 
Saws,  Tool  Cabinets,  Scythes,  Hay  Knives,  Grass  Hooks,  Brush  Hooks, 
Corn  Knives,  Eye  Hoes,  Trowels,  Pruuing  Shears,  Tinners’  Snips, 
Scissors,  Shears,  Hair  Clippers,  Horse  Shears,  Razors,  etc.,  and 
Knives  of  all  kinds. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  Keen  Kutter 
Tools  write  us  and  learn  where  to  get  them. 

Every  Keen  Kutter  Tool  is  sold  under  this 
Mark  and  Motto: 

"  The  ‘Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Lons  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten." 

Trade  Mark  Registered. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY, 

St.  Louis,  U.  8.  A.,  898  Broadway,  New  York. 


C,.SIMMOw$. 

Keen 
mm 


Head  for 
Tool  Booklet. 


HOW 


You  Get  This  New 
TONGEELESS  Disc  Harrow 
on  Thirty  Days’  Trial 


FREE 


be  fronting  the  south,  thus  having  the 
high  wooden  wall  on  the  north  side,  and 
getting  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun  during 
the  short  Winter  days.  The  cost  of  such 
a  structure  would  vary  somewhat  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quality  of  material  used,  and 
also  according  to  the  ability  of  the  owner 
in  construction  work.  w.  h.  taplin. 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

Ten  Times  Over. 

Grind  any  tool,  knife  to  mower 
sickle,  with  the 

Practical 
Grinder. 

3,000  revolutions  of 
carborundum  wheel 
per  minute.  Greatest 
abrasive  known.  No 
pressure  need ed, does 
not  draw  temper  or  ‘ 
heat  tools.  Every 1 
home  needsit.  Write 
for  price  and  circu¬ 
lar.  A  few  good 
agents  wanted. 

ROYAL  MFC.  CO.,  226  E.  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


ON  THE 
OOKOtJT 
FOR  A 


so  is  3^our  boy.  Don’t  disappoint 
your  boy,  and  your  boy  won’t 
disappoint  the  hawk,  should 
he  come  looking  for  trouble 
around  your  chicken  yard. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  sup¬ 
ply  you,  we  send  direct;  //  A 
express  prepaid,  any  /fr  Useful 
Stevens  shotgun,  rifle  M/  Catalogue 


or  pistol,  on  receipt 
of  catalogue  price. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS 
AND  TOOL  CO. 

290  High  Street 
Chicopee  Palis 
Mass. 

U.  S.A. 


Free 

The  greatest 
variety  of 
Stevens  shot¬ 
guns,  rifles  and 
pistols  that  can 
be  seen.  It  tells 
how  to  choose  a  rifle, 
test  it,  sight  it  and 
protect  it,  Sept  free  for 

two  3-cegt  stamps, 


'  It’s  this  way— 

An  entirely  new  feature  Is  embodied  In 
the  construction  of  this  Harrow. 

The  Forward  Truck, without  any  Tongue, 
positively  relieves  the  horses  of  all  Neck 
Weight  and  Side  Draft,  and  allows  them 
free,  easy  movement.  They  have  just  an 
even,  steady  pull. 

Why  should  a  team,  that  Is  already  hav¬ 
ing  a  hard  time  to  work  and  travel  on  rough, 
uneven  ground,  be  hampered  and  annoyed 
by  the  Threshing  of  a  Tongue,  and  by  the 
weight  of  a  Harrow  Frame? 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  It. 

To  give  you  a  chance  to  examine  this 
Harrow  for  yourself,  and  to  prove  to  you 
that  It  Is  exactly  as  represented,  and  that  it 
will  produce  the  results  claimed  for  it,  we  will 
send  any  size  you  select,  on  a  30  Days’  Ap¬ 
proval  Test,  all  Freight  Charges  Prepaid. 

If  you  find  the  Harrow  to  be  exactly  as 
represented,  and  to  work  as  we  claim  It  will, 
you  pay  for  It:  Cash  or  easy  terms  as  you 
prefer.  If  not,  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 

See  What  Mr.  Weaver  says: 

Dexter  Mo.,  Oet.  26,  1905. 
American  Harrow  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  pleased  to  write  you  that  the  No. 
1418  Tongueless  Disc  has  been  received  and  thoroughly 
tested,  and  found  not  wanting  anywhere. 

We  have  at  last  a  long  felt  want  supplied— a  Tongue¬ 
less  Disc.  WTe  hava  concluded  that  the  draft  of  this 
harrow  is  one-fourth  less;  three  horses  will  draw  this 
harrow  with  as  much  ease  as  four  horses  will  any  tongue 
disc  made.  Wo  have  often  wondered  why  a  tonguoless 
disc  was  so  long  in  getting  made.  We  are  surely  pleased, 
and  trust  you  will  never  make  anything  but  Tongueless 
Disos. — Yours  respectfully,  L.  F.  WEAVER, 


This  Harrow  is  built  on  right  principles  ' 
—No  Side  Draft. 

—No  Neck  Weight 

—No  crowding  of  team  in  short  turns 

—Just  even,  steady  pull. 

—Front  Truck  carries  weight  of  Frame, 
and  controls  movements  of  Harrow. 

—Ball  bearings  take  the  end  thrust 
—Double  levers  make  handling  easy. 

All  our  output  goes  direct  to  the  farmers 
on  the  30  Days’  Approval  Test  Plan,  with 
time  to  pay  If  you  wish. 

The  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow  Is 
protected  by  exclusive  patents  and  manu¬ 
factured  and  sold  only  by  us.  Write  today 
for  booklet  giving  full  description  and  prices 
that  will  please  you. 

Say  when  you  want  to  use  the  harrow,  so 
we  can  take  care  of  you 
right. 

Orders  for  Spring  de¬ 
livery  are  already  com-  i  Sizes 

Ing  from  every  State  /  for 

in  the  Union.  Jj J  All  Purposes 


AMERICAN  HARROW  COMPANY 

1627  Hastnltfs  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


KEEP  AHEAD  OF  THE  WEEDS 

Poor  crop  weather  seems  to  be  the  best  kind  of  weather  for 
weeds.  The  user  of  Iron  Age  Implements  has  the  advantage 
in  any  kind  of  weather  because  he  can  get  over  his  crop 
oftener,  cultivate  it  better  and  kill  the  most  weeds  with  the 
least  amount  of  labor.  Two  of  the  famous 

IRON  ACE 


IMPLEMENTS 


are  shown.  They  are  weed  killers,  crop  makers  and  labor  8a vers.  The  No.  1 
W heel  Hoe  with  its  attachments  enables  one  man  to  accomplish  more  and 
better  work  than  three  men  by  any  other  method.  TheNo. 

Cultivator  is  wonderful  for  its  adaptability  to 
^varying  work  and  conditions.  Send  for  the  New  Iron 
Ace  Book  which  describes  the  full  lineof  Iron  AgeSeed- 
ers,  Wheel  Hoes,  Cultivators,  Horse  Hoes,  Fertilizer  Dis¬ 
tributors,  and  a  full  lineof  Potato  Machinery  consisting  of 
Planters,  Sprayers,  Cultivators,  Diggers.  Free  on  application 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102,Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Ui£  Lou  Dillon 


Tandem  Garden 
Cultivator 


Suits  the  practical  gardener  because  it  cultivates  either  between  or  astride  the  rows, 
and  he  goes  along  at  an  easy,  continuous  walk.  One  simple  movement  without  the 
use  of  wrench  or  tool  of  any  kind  makes  it  possible  to  always  furrow  the  soil  at  just 
the  desired  depth.  You  must  not  put  this  cultivator  on  a  par  with  the  common  hit 
and  miss  garden  cultivator.  It  works  so  easily  and  accurately  that  it  is  the 
greatest  help  to  amateur  gardeners,  women,  truck  farmers,  and,  in  fact, 
anyone  who  wants  to  save  time  and  do  good  accurate  work. 

The  Lou  Dillon  cultivator  works  as  easily  as  a  lawn  mower.  It  is  in  fact, 
the  only  garden  cultivator  that  is  practical  for  a  woman  or  child,  as  it  is 
the  only  one  made  that  they  can  push. 

We  will  take  the  cultivator  back  and  give  back  your 
money  if  it  don’t  do  your  work  better  and  in  Jess  time 
than  any  garden  cultivator  you  ever  used. 

Write  for  free  descriptive  catalogue  and  prices. 

Scliaible  Manufacturing  Co.» 

Albion,  Michigan. 


w"  — ' 
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“POUDRETTE”  AND  DISEASE. 

“ Hotel  Keeper,”  Neiv  York. — I  used  last 
year  for  the  iirst  time  “poudrette”  as  fer¬ 
tilizer  ;  it  was  very  effective  on  lawns  and 
on  vegetables.  There  were  quite  a  lot  of 
people  sick  with  diarrhoea,  and  I  would  like 
to  know  the  opinion  of  experts  whether  this 
fertilizer  could  have  anything  to  do  with  it, 
used  on  vegetables  eaten  uncooked  like 
lettuce,  tomatoes,  etc.  I  know  poudrette  was 
used  by  vegetable  growers  in  France  years 
ago,  and  it  was  made  from  night  soil  dried, 
ground  up  and  lime  added  to  it.  It  might 
have  been  taken  from  great  institutions 
like  hospitals,  etc.  I  do  not  know  if  pou¬ 
drette  in  this  country  is  taken  from  the  same 
material,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  look 
this  question  over. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  anything 
concerning  details  of  the  preparation  of 
poudrette,  and  cannot  say  whether  in 
such  preparation  sufficient  heat  is  applied 
to  destroy  any  germs  which  may  be  pres¬ 
ent.  The  chances  are  strongly  in  favor 
of  their  not  being  destroyed.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  outbreak  of  stomach  dis¬ 
order  you  mention  is  not  caused  by  any 
known  organism,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
an  especially  effective  salad  or  similar 
dish  which  might  have  appeared  at  the 
boarding  house  would  be  a  more  prob¬ 
able  source  of  the  trouble  than  fertilizer 
applied  to  the  lawn,  unless  the  conditions 
became  so  extreme  that  the  boarders  were 
forced  to  eat  grass  like  an  ox. 

H.  A.  HARDING. 

Bacteriologist,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  possible  that  the 
fertilizer  could  have  been  the  cause  of 
sickness,  if  the  application  of  the  same 
shortly  preceeded  an  epidemic  of  stomach 
or  bowel  disease  among  the  occupants  of 
the  nearest  houses.  This  might  be  due 
either  to  dust,  or  other  transfer  as  by 
flies,  etc.,  from  the  material  upon  the 
food  eaten,  or  if  well  water  were  used, 
by  leakage  through  rains,  etc.,  into  the 
water  supply.  Even  if  the  leakage  were 
into  water  used  to  rinse  dishes  with  it 
might  be  sufficient.  Not  knowing  the  de¬ 
tails  as  to  age  of  the  poudrette,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  materials  of  which  it  was 
composed,  etc.,  it  is  not  possible  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter  in  any  except  a  general 
way.  In  rural  communities  there  is  fre¬ 
quently  an  epidemic  of  bowel  and  stom¬ 
ach  trouble  in  Tulv  and  August,  when  the 
fly  season  is  at  its  height.  This  is  gen¬ 
erally  ascribed  to  excessive  heat,  with 
possible  exposure  of  body  to  chill,  or  in 
case  of  children  to  eating  fruit.  As,  in 
many  rural  districts,  the  fecal  discharges 
of  mankind  are  exposed  to  visits  by  flies 
that  in  turn  light  on  the  fruit,  food, 
dishes,  etc.,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
germs  of  Summer  complaint  passed,  so 
profusely  from  the  early  cases  are  thus 
transferred  to  all  in  the  neighborhood. 
But  the  matter  has  not  been  scientifically 
demonstrated.  julius  nelson. 

New  Jersey  Station. 


CARRIERS  FOR  MANURE  OR  FEED. 

I  am  using  in  my  barn  a  carrier  to  carry 
feed  and  silage.  We  keep  about  100  head  of 
cattle  of  all  ages,  have  GO  cows  in  one  stable. 
We  have  one  carrier  for  grain  feeds  and  an¬ 
other  for  silage.  It  runs  on  a  single  over¬ 
head  track,  with  switches,  so  we  can  run  to 
all  parts  of  the  barn.  It  is  a  great  time 
and  labor  saver.  After  once  having  it  in¬ 
stalled  in  our  barn,  we  would  be  as  loath  to 
do  without  it  as  to  cut  our  grass  by  hand 
after  using  a  mowing  machine. 

Vermont.  c.  F.  smith. 

I  have  two  different  kinds  of  carriers,  one 
a  cable,  the  other  a  solid  steel  track  sus¬ 
pended  to  every  joist.  All  carriers  seem  to 
be  made  on  one  of  these  two  plans.  I  use 
the  cable  one  in  my  hogpens.  It  is  a 
straight  run  there.  In  my  cow  stables,  where 
curves  are  needed  I  use  the  track.  As  to  the 
workings  of  the  carriers,  I  find  they  save 
work  over  my  old  method  of  wheeling  out 
manure.  I  have  a  covered  barnyard,  into 
which  I  have  always  wheeled  the  manure. 
The  carriers  do  not  save  labor  over  the 
method  of  throwing  the  manure  right  out 
under  the  eaves,  or  of  the  other  method  of 
having  an  alley  wide  enough  to  drive  a  team 
behind  the  cows,  and  haul  direct  to  the  field. 
Stfll.  I  unload  direct  from  the  carriers  into 
a  wagon  or  sleigh.  I  think  with  40  cows, 
seven  horses  and  30  hogs  the  carriers  save 
me  half  an  hour  per  day.  This  means  18 
days  a  year,  and  hired  help  is  scarce  and 
high  with  us.  My  silage  is  so  convenient 
for  feeding  I  do  not  use  a  carrier  for  it. 
I  have  said  the  carrier  saves  me  half  an  hour 
a  day.  Perhaps  this  is  too  low  an  estimate. 


It  is  also  somewhat  easier  than  the  wheel¬ 
barrow  method.  b.  J.  cole. 

New  York. 

I  am  using  my  feed  and  litter  carrier  for 
the  purpose  of  transporting  silage  from  silo 
to  dairy  barn.  My  silo  is  50  feet  in  length, 
built  of  stone,  about  six  feet  of  it  being 
below  the  level  of  the  barn.  It  is  divided 
into  four  bays  by  wooden  partitions,  thus 
giving  us  about  12  square  feet,  of  feeding  sur¬ 
face.  The  first  bay  is  fed  by  throwing  the 
silage  into  a  cart,  which  we  back  up  to 
the  door  of  silo  in  the  alley,  which  connects 
the  silo  and  barn  ;  then  we  put  a  section  of 
track  across  this  empty  pit,  and  run  the 
carrier  up  to  the  door  of  the  next  one,  and 
return  it  to  alley,  where  it  dumps  its  load 
into  the  cart  which  conveys  it  to  the  feeding 
alley  SO  to  100  feet  away,  and  so  we  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  four  pits  are  empty.  We  are 
prevented  from  running  the  car  tke  entire 
length  of  barn  by  having  to  use  the  fend¬ 
ing  alley  to  load  ancl  unload  hay,  etc.  The 
track  for  carrier  would  be  in  the  way  of  the 
teams.  We  have  cellar  barn  which  we  can 
drive  under  to  load,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
need  any  carrier  for  the  purpose  of  han¬ 
dling  the  manure.  For  handling  the  grain 
I  prefer  a  low-down  truck,  which  I  push 
along  in  front  of  the  cows  while  feeding,  and 
then  return  to  feed  room.  The  carrier  is  a 
very  convenient  thing  for  feeding  and  the 
transportation  of  anything  about  the  barn 
when  so  built  that  the  overhead  track  will 
not  be  in  the  way.  geo.  a.  holley. 

Rhode  Island. 


COW  PEAS  AND  SOY  BEANS  FOR 
SILO . 

You  ask  for  experience  in  putting  cow 
peas  ancl  Soy  beans  in  silo.  I  filled  my 
silo  for  five  or  six  years  with  peas  and 
corn,  and  found  it  made  better  silage 
than  corn  by  itself.  I  was  the  first  to 
begin  here,  and  it  is  followed  now  by  the 
majority  in  this  locality  which  is  a  dairy 
section.  While  I  never  used  any  Soy 
beans  in  the  silo,  I  have  raised  and  fed  a 
good  many  crops  of  them,  and  I  feel  sure 
they  would  make  good  silage.  They  can 
be  handled  easier  and  will  make  a  larger 
yield  to  the  acre.  If  I  were  in  the  dairy 
business  now  I  would  certainly  try  them. 
One  great  advantage  in  growing  a  crop  of 
this  kind  to  put  in  with  the  corn  is  that 
it  makes  a  better  balanced  ration  that  is 
better  relished  by  the.^cows,  and  feeds 
more  satisfactorily.  Another  important 
item  is  that  you  can  use  the  ground  near 
your  silo  to  grow  the  crops  to  fill  it; 
each  year,  grow  the  peas  where  you  grew 
the  corn  the  year  before,  and  the  corn 
where  the  peas  grew.  I  tried  this  for 
five  vears,  sowing  the  ground  in  the  Fall 

as  soon  as  the  crop  was  off  in  rye  with 
only  100  pounds  of  bone  dust  per  acre, 
pasturing  with  my  cows  a  month  or  six 
weeks  in  the  Spring,  then  plow  and  let 
lie  several  weeks  and  plant  again,  and  the 
crops  improved  all  the  time ;  the  last  crop 
was  the  best,  and  a  very  heavy  one. 

Clark,  Ky.  N.  F. 


Paroid 


Before  you  build  or  repair,  learn 
about  the  most  economical  of 
all  roofings  and  sidings. 

PAROID 

ROOFING 

Sample  Free. 

Send  for  sample  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer.  Paroid  Roofing  is  used  by  U.  S. 
Government  and  leading  farmers  every¬ 
where.  Extra  tough  and  durable.  Proof 
against  water,  sparks,  cinders,  heat,  cold 
and  gases.  Light  slate  colored— no  tar- 
does  not  taint  water.  Write  today  for 
samples  and  save  money. 

F.  W.  BIRD  <S.  SON.  Makers. 

E.  Walpole,  Ettablithtd  1817.  Chicago,  ID. 

Originators  of  free  rooting  kit  in  every  roll. 


A  FULL  WEIGHT 

is  the  brand  upon 
Anchor  Fence.  Full 
weight  in  quality  as 

«-  --A- 


well  as  quantity. 
The  full  weight  of  goodness 
is  found  in  every  rod  of  An¬ 
chor  Fence.  Send  for  free  book. 


^nujhoi^0ncejS^UfL^<^JD0|)t^DjClev6laiH^Y 


A  SIMPLICITY 


GASOLINE  ENGINE 

lo  any  man  who  requires  power  on 


FREE  ON  TRIAL  his  farm.  To  prove  that  the  SIM¬ 
PLICITY  will  do  more  work  at  less  eost  in  less  time  than  any 
other  power  or  any  other  engine,  we  will  let  you  use  it  lirst,  and 
then  if  satislled  you  can  pay  for  it  on  our  easy  terms.  FRKK 
TRIAL  PLAN,  cataloKue  showing  engine  in  use,  Instruction  ami 
experience  books,  all  sent  FREE  to  those  who  write.  Address 

WESTERN  MALLEABLE  &  GREY  IRON  MFG. 
CO.,  30  Chase  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


JONES  "FENCES  &  OATES. 


In  use  22  years  and  still  giving  most  satisfaction.  Here's  the  reason:  Big, 
strong  coiled  spring  wires,  heavy  stays  and  good  locks;  all  well  galvanised. 

EASY  TO  PUT  UP.  NEED  NO  REPAIRS. 

Our  catalog  No.  2  shows  the  style  you  want  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  PENCE  &  F.  CO.,  622  Buttles  Ave  ,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  SOME  LOCALITIES. 


*  Every  wire— 
both  strand  and  stay — No.  9  gauge, 

Thickly  galvanized.  Best  grade  steel.  We  mail  free  sample  for  inspec. 
tinn  and  test.  A  more  substantial,  stock-resisting,  time-defying  fence 
was  never  stapled  to  posts.  We  pay  freight  on  40  rods.  Writeforbook 
showing  110  styles.  Brown  Fence  A:  Wire  Co.  Cleveland,  O. 


|6To35cts7 

PER  ROD 
DELIVERED 


Double-Strength  Fences 

PAGE  FENCE  is  the  strongest  fence.  Every  horizon¬ 
tal  bar  is  a  double-strength  wire ;  is  securely  woven 
with  large,  continuous  cross-bars,  and  the  whole  fabric 
heavily  galvanized.  It  stands  the  severest  use  and 
abuse.  Runaway  teams  cannot  go  through,  neither 
does  a  falling  tree  break  it.  Write  for  evidence. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Box  76,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Frost  Wire  Fence 


and  factory  made  fence  are  two  distinct  and  separate 
propositions— every  wire  in  Frost  Fence  is  stretched 
separately— think  what  that  means  when  ground 
isn’t  level.  Costs  a  little  more  but  is  dependable. 
Catalog  for  the  asking. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ADVANCE 

Gasoline  Engines. 

We  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  Gasoline 
Engines  for  farm¬ 
ers.  If  you  want  to 
learn  about  the 
best  farm  gasoline 
engine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  write  to  Geo. 
i>.  I’olil  Mfg. 

Co.,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


CAPITAL 

GAS  &  GASOLINE 

ENGINES 

We  will  sell  a 
sample  3^  H.  P. 
engine  at  half 
price. 

C.  H.A.  Dissinger& 

400  Cherry  Street 

Wrightsville,  Penna, 


THE  WATERLOO 

GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

A  POPULAR 
ENGINE  AT 
RIGHT  PRICE. 

Write  to-day, 

Waterloo  Gasoline 
Engine  Co., 

WATERLOO.  IOWA. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 


Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  In  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “  C4  ’  Catalogue  to  nearest  office 


RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  8t„  Boston 

SO  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  i 

40  North  1th  St.,  Philadelphia.  92  pm«  st->  bydu.y,  N,  S.  W. 

Teuieutc-Key  11,  Havana,  Cab*. 
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ABENAQUE 


99  COMBINATION  CIRCULAR  AND  DRAG 
SAW  OUTFIT  WITH  5  H.  P.  ENGINE. 


Everything, 
on  one  sot 
of  trucks. 
Simple, 
Strong, 

Easy  to 
Operate. 

GASOLINE 
ENGINES 

and 

SAW  RIGS. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS.  Westminster  Sta.,  Vt. 


Write  for  Free  Cat.  O. 


A  POWER 

if3  on  Every 
Farm 


THERE  should  be  a 
power  of  some  kind 
on  every  farm. 

It  saves  labor,  time  and 
money,  and  increases  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  farm. 

It  will  work  the  raw  material  of 
the  farm  into  a  finished  product. 

All  up-to-date  farmers  agree  that 
the  modern  gasoline  engine  is  the 
best  farm  power. 

Our  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine  is 
the  best  gasoline  engine. 

It  is  strong,  durable,  long  lived 
and  is  of  full  rated,  actual  (not  esti¬ 
mated)  horse  power. 

It  is  easy  to  operate  and  is  easily 
kept  in  working  order. 

It  developes  the  maximum  of  power 
with  the  minimum  of  fuel. 

Specially  adapted  to  cutting  dry 
fodder  and  ensilage,  husking,  shred¬ 
ding  and  shelling  corn;  threshing 


and  grinding  feed;  sawing  wood, 
separating  cream, pumpingwater, etc. 

Indeed  there  is  no  service  required 
of  a  power  that  will  not  be  performed 
most  satisfactorily  by  this  engine. 

I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engines  are  made 
in  the  following  styles  and  sizes: 

Vertical — 2,  3  5  Horse  Power; 

Horizontal — (Portable  and  Station¬ 
ary),  4, 6, 8,10, 12  ®.  15  Horse  Power. 

If  you  are  notintendingto  purchase 
an  engine  now,  you  may  want  one  in 
the  future  and  really  ought  to  know 
more  about  them. 

Cali  on  our  Local  A£ent,let  him  show  you 
the  engines  and  supply  you  with  catalog,  or 
write  for  further  information.  Do  it  now. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

(INCORPORATED.) 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  Japan  Panicled  Clematis. — 
Clematis  paniculata,  with  its  great  profu¬ 
sion  of  fragrant  white  blooms  late  in  the 
season,  its  robust  habit  and  dense  foliage, 
has  become  a  great  favorite,  and  fairly 
divides  honors  with  Ampelopsis  tricuspi- 
data,  formerly  A.  Veitchii,  Japan  or  Bos¬ 
ton  ivy,  as  one  of  the  most  important 
hardy  climbers  contributed  to  our  gardens 
by  the  Orient.  It  is  more  extensively 
planted  than  probably  all  other  varieties 
of  Clematis  put  together.  Although  far 
less  showy  than  the  large-flowered  hybrids 
its  dense  sheets  of  bloom,  lasting  in  full 
beauty  for  several  weeks,  followed  by  a 
great  show  of  silky  plume-like  seed  clus¬ 
ters.  together  with  its  rapid  growth  and 
great  hardiness  when  established,  make  it 
a  prime  favorite  for  trellis  and  porch  dec¬ 
oration,  as  well  as  for  covering  buildings 
and  unsightly  objects.  It  appears  to  be 
entirely  free  from  disease  but  the  blooms 
are  sometimes  attacked,  in  the  South  by 
the  black  blister  or  Aster  beetle.  This 
Clematis  is  grown  from  seeds  that  usually 
germinate  within  the  vear  if  immediately 
planted  when  ripe,  or  at  least  stratified  in 
moist  sand  and  sown  in  early  Spring.  It 
is  a  well-fixed  species,  scarcely  any  varia¬ 
tion  is  noticed  even  when  thousands  of 
seedlings  are  grown  together.  At  first  the 
growth  is  slow,  as  energy  is  chiefly  ex¬ 
pended  for  a  year  or  two  in  making  roots. 
In  the  early  stages  the  tops  are  quite  her¬ 
baceous  and  easily  winter-killed,  but  later 
on  canes  are  formed  20  or  more 
feet  high,  that  ripen  up  firm  and 
woody,  gradually  increasing  in  size  from 
year  to  year,  like  those  of  the  grapevine, 
becoming  very  resistant  to  cold.  When  es¬ 
tablished  Clematis  paniculata  will  endure 
most  extensive  Winter  pruning  and  make 
a  fine  showing  each  season,  but  grows  and 
blooms  best  when  little  disturbed.  It  is 
now  considered  practically  hardy  far 
north  of  Boston,  as  any  chance  Winter 
injury  does  not  long  check  established 
plants. 

The  blooming  effect  of  a  10-year  vine, 
covering  a  steel  tank  tower  on  the  Rural 
Grounds  is  shown  in  Fig.  42,  page  99. 
This  vine  is  crowded  in  with  two  large 
old  Crimson  Rambler  roses,  a  Trumpet 
creeper,  Tecoma  radicans,  and  several 
plants  of  our  hybrid  honeysuckle,  known 
as  Lonicera  Hendersoni.  There  is  quite 
a  struggle  for  supremacy,  but  the  Clematis 
at  the  southeast  corner  has  the  advantage, 
and  dominates  the  entire  group.  The  soil 
at  this  place  is  deep  and  fairly  rich,  so  that 
this  jumble  of  climbers  thrives  better  than 
might  be  expected,  conmletely  concealing 
the  lank  skeleton  of  the  metal  tower.  The 
tank  itself  is  painted  dark  green,  as  near 
the  shade  of  the  cedars  in  the  background 
as  we  could  get,  and  much  of  the  time  can 
only  be  outlined  by  the  eye  by  the  white 
trimmings.  Common  galvanized  poultry 
netting  fastened  to  the  metal  tower  fur¬ 
nishes  support  for  the  vines  which  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  about  at  will,  receiving  lit¬ 
tle  pruning  or  other  attention. 

Bright  Flowers  in  Long  Succession. — 
These  climbers  bloom  in  long  succession. 
First,  last  and  pretty  much  all  the  time 
between,  comes  the  honeysuckle.  This  va¬ 
riety  has  been  described  in  former  issues 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  was  produced  on  the 
Rural  Grounds  by  hvbridizing  the  Yellow 
Trumpet  and  Fuchsia-flowered  varieties 
together.  The  yellow  and  red  blooms  are 
freely  borne  in  large  clusters  from  May 
until  midsummer,  and  again  in  September 
until  frost.  Nearly  every  young  twig  pro¬ 


duces  its  cluster,  so  that  a  good  vine  is 
never  without  a  shew  of  color  during  the 
growing  season.  The  honeysuckles  have 
the  east  side  of  tower  to  themselves,  and 
are  not  overrun  by  the  Clematis,  but  send 
blooming  tendrils  at  all  seasons  through 
its  leafy  growth.  Next,  in  June,  the  Ram¬ 
bler  roses  display  their  vivid  crimson  clus¬ 
ters.  They  were  planted  a  year  before  the 
Clematis,  and  now  have  canes  18  feet 
high.  The  bloom  is  less  profuse  than  if 
they  had  the  space  tef  themselves,  but  so 
many  branches  curve  out  from  the  foliage 
mass  and  flower  so  freely  that  we  may  cut 
a  barrow  load  any  day  throughout  their 
season.  These  Ramblers  are  established 
on  the  south  side,  in  full  exposure  to  sun, 
where  not  overgrown  with  Clematis  or 
honeysuckle,  and  have  never  been  troubled 
with  mildew.  The  Trumpet  creeper  hangs 
out  its  flaming  blooms  in  midsummer, 
showing  great  blotches  of  intense  orange- 
red  against  the  wall  of  foliage  This  is 
planted  at  the  southwest  corner,  and  has 
kept  to  one  of  the  main  tower  braces, 
creeping  up  flatwise  and  sending  its  queer 
aerial  roots  into  every  crevice.  It  has 
bloomed  profusely  the  last  four  years, 
sending  its  great  clusters  out  on  growths 
two  feet  or  more  from  the  main  stems.  A 
few  conspicuous  seed  pods  are  yearly  pro¬ 
duced.  Lastly  in  September  the  Clematis 
is  hidden  in  wreaths  of  creamy  bloom  as 
so  ineffectively  shown  in  the  illustration. 
With  the  opening  of  these  countless  star- 
like  blossoms  comes  a  great  wave  of  fra¬ 
grance — the  rare  quality  lacking  in  all  the 
preceding  blooms,  welcome  as  they  were, 
for  the  hybrid  honeysuckle  and  the  Ram¬ 
bler  roses  are  both  scentless,  appealing,  as 
does  the  Trumpet  vine,  to  the  eye  only. 
The  fragrance  of  the  Panicled  Clematis 
bloom  is  of  the  most  grateful  character, 
intense,  pleasing,  but  never  overwhelm¬ 
ing  like  the  Chinese  honeysuckle  or  the 
mock  orange  when  in  close  vicinity.  The 
hybrid  honeysuckles  generally  have  some 
vivid  clusters  to  contrast  with  the  Clema¬ 
tis,  and  close  the  season  in  November 
with  a  fine  display  of  color  as  the  plumy 
Clematis  akenes  or  seeds  are  ripening. 
Perhaps  a  better  combination  than  the 
above  can  be  made,  but  we  do  not  know 
how  to  go  about  it.  This  Clematis  now 
has  a  score  of  canes  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter,  and  reaches  20  feet  to  the  wood¬ 
work  of  the  tank,  above  which  it  is  not 
permitted  to  grow.  Do  not  these  vines 
rust  out  the  metal  of  your  tower?  There 
is  no  appearance  of  rust  after  four  years’ 
exposure.  The  windmill  people  galvanize 
their  towers  so  well  that  we  have  heard 
no  complaint  of  perishability  even  in  ex¬ 
treme  exposure  near  the  surf.  The  vines 
certainly  did  not  add  longevity  to  the 
wooden  tower  that  preceded  the  steel  one. 
and  that  broke  down  after  six  years’  use. 
Tt  was  of  hemlock — a  poor  wood  for  the 
purpose — and  so  hadlv  constructed  that  it 
collapsed  on  a  still  day  when  carrying  no 
unusual  load.  The  vines  were  much  less 
dense  than  now,  but  undoubtedly  assisted 
decay  by  retaining  moisture.  Even  if  they 
shorten  the  life  of  the  metal  construction 
its  concealment  is  necessary,  as  the  grade 
of  the  land  obliged  us  to  build  it  in  a 
conspicuous  place.  w.  v.  F. 


Mr.  Jackson  (surprised)  :  “So  yo’  find 
yo’r  living  expenses  are  reduced  one-half 
since  you  got  married?  Mr.  Johnson  (des¬ 
perately)  :  “Yais :  de  other  half  has  to 
go  for  household  expenses.” — Life. 

PURE  CANADA  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

The  Best  and  Most  Lasting  Fertilizer. 

(rood  buyers  know  where  to  get  good  quality.  Be¬ 
low  is  a  sample  of  the  orders  I  am  now  hooking: 

New  York,  .Tune  16,  190.'). 

My  Bear  Mr.  Joyxt — According  to  our  conversa¬ 
tion  to-day,  you  mav  ship  mo  5  largo  carloads  of  ashes 
to  Kensico,  N.  Y.  T  want  ft  carloads  to  spread  on  40 
acres  of  land  that  T  intend  to  sow  to  rye  this  fall,  and 
2  carl oads  for  our  cemetery  Be  sure  you  send  me 
the  .Tovnt  brand.  Very  truly  yours, 

(Sgd.l  Reese  Carpenter,  Comptroller, 
rewrite  for  price  and  information  to 

JOHN  JOYNT,  L.  B.  297,  Lucknow,  Ont. 


REEN  PEAS  should  be  treated 
with  a  fertilizer  containing  a 
high  percentage  of  Potash,  in  order 
to  get  the  healthiest,  fullest  pods. 

“Truck  Farming”  and  “Plant  Food” 
are  two  practical  books  for  the  farmer, 
which  we  mail  free  of  any  cost  or  ob¬ 
ligation  to  those  who  write  for  them. 
They  contain  valuable  facts  about 
truck-gardening  as  a  profitable  business. 

Address.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


riPUMPr 
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To  Introduce  our  patented  pumps  In  ever* 
county,  we  will  send  one  pump 
to  the  first  to  write  accepting  our 
special  offer- Write  to-day. 

A  Wooden  Pump  made 

Of  Iron.  Just  remove  fulcrum 
and  handle  to  remove  Buck- 
leather.  Stock  made  of  steel,  buse 
adjustable,  brass  drain  cock  prevents 
freezing.  Cuaranteed. 
repairs  done  quickly  above  ground. 


'•Williams”  Pump  Co.,  409Harmon  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


P 

I  Something  New.  Gets  twice  the  results  with  same  labor 
|  and  fluid.  All  jfizes.  Flat  or  round  spray  from  same  nozzle. 

aFor  trees,  vines,  vegetables,  whitewashing, 
^disinfecting,  wagons,  fire,  etc.,  etc. 

Agents 
Wanted. 

Circular  free. 

|  Rochester  Spray  PumpTCo.,  16  East  Aw.,  Rochester  N.  T. 


The  “Kant-Klog*’  Sprayer 


More  Power  Spraying  outfits  with 
our  1^2  and  2*2  H.  P.  AIK-COOLEI> 
Engines  are  used  than  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  No  water  to  freeze  or  carry. 
It  is  light.  Write  for  Catalog  5  on 
Engines  for  Power  and'Spraying 


R.  II.  DEYO  &  CO..  Binghamton,  New  York. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOODS 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agrl.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fert  ilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti¬ 
cide.  6n-lb.  kegs.  $2.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  $4.50;  half  barrel, 
2701b.,  3^cper  ib;  barrel,42olb.,3hiC.  Send  for  booklet. 
JAMES  UOOI),  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SALIMENE 

THE  BEST  REMEDY  FOR 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Liquid  or  Powder  Form.  Circulars  and  price  on 
application. 

MONMOUTH  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey. 


SAVE  YOUR  TREES 

from  the  Ravage  of  SAN  JOSE,  COTTONY 
MAPLE  SCALE,  PSYLLA,  Etc. 

AM,  YOXJ  NEED  IS 

“ SGALEG.IDE,”  Water, AND  A  G00I> 


SPRAY  PUMP. 


Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than  LIME, 
SULPHUR  and  SALT. 


For  sample,  testimonials  and  price  de¬ 
livered  at  your  Railroad  station,  address 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co. ,11  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Get  a  Perfection  Sprayer.  Spray  your 
trees,  potatoes,  vines — everything.  Will  pay 
for  itself  first  season.  Hand  and  horsepower 
combined.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue — free. 

Thomas  Peppler.  Box  45,  Hightstown.  N.  J. 


FARMERS— SAVE  25.?.', 

SPRIT 


THE  4  ‘HUMPHRYES  ”  WAY 


The  ‘‘PROTECTOR”  Spray-Purrm. 


The  Pump  With  “The  Works.” 

An  all  brass  powerful,  effi¬ 
cient  spray-pump  of  substantial 
construction,  made  of  cold- 
drawn  seamless  brass  tubing 
and  best  cast  brass.  Fitted 
with  “PROTECTOR”  brass 
valves,  an  Agitator  that  really 
agitates,  and  reversible  handle. 

The  Pump  You  Are  Looking  For. 

We  have  just  brought  out  a 

booklet,  “S/i  ra  yi  n  g  for 
Profits 1*  with  formulas  and 
Spray  Calendar. 

May  we  send  you  a  copy? 

The  Humphryes  Mfg.  Go. 

MANSFIELD, OHIO. 


AUTO-POP, 

,  AUTO-SPRAY. 

Great  cleaning  attachment  on  per¬ 
fect  compressed  air  sprayer.  Note 
how  easy — cleans  nozzle  every  time 
used,  saves  half  the  mixture.  Brass 
pump,  4  gal.  tank.  12 pi unger strokes 

compresses  air  to  spray  L  acre.  Wo  manu¬ 
facture  the  largest  line  in  America  of  high 
grade  hand  and  povrer  sprayers.  Catalog  free. 
Writ®  U*  if  you  want  agency. 

E.  C.  BROWN  CO.f 
28  Jay  StM  Rochester,  K,  Y® 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  MACHINE  FOR 

DRILLING  OR 
WW  Oil  PROSPECTING 

with  either  Rope  or  Pipe  Tools,  write  to  us  de¬ 
scribing  your  work,  stating  depth  of  wells  and 
size  of  Bits  or  Drills  you  want.  Our  machines  are 
the  latest  and  most  durable,  and  the  greatest 
money  earners  ever  made!  Results  guaranteed. 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO 

Warranted  Pure  and  Unadulterated . 

THE  BEST  SOURCE  OF  PLANT 
FOOD. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  Basic  Slag,  Potash  Salts 

AND  ALL 

Fertilizer  Materials  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Our  80  Page  Book,  Plant  Food  Problems, 
sent  free  of  charge,  if  you  mention  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Our  Agricultural  Expert  will  test  your  soil  and 
advise  as  to  its  proper  fertilization,  free  of  charge. 
\Ye  distribute  fertilizing  materials  from  New 

York,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Charleston,  S-  C. 

COE-MOKT1MEK  COMPANY, 

137  Front  Street,  New  York  City. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.  .Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Made  from  Fresh  Animal  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Raw  Bone,  Meat  and  the  best 
grades  of  Agricultural  Chemicals. 
We  absolutely  guarantee  them  to 
contain  no  Acid  Phosphates  in  any 
form — except  in  the  so-called  Phos¬ 
phates. 

Conceded  the  standard  by  every 
fertilizer  manufacturer. 


HUBBARD’S 

FERTILIZERS 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


Send  today  for  free  booklet,  re¬ 
plete  with  information  about  proper 
fertilizer  treatment  for  different 
crops,  and  Guaranteed  Analyses  of 
our  various  fertilizers.  Contains 
also  strong  testimonials  from  many 
continuous  users.  The  progressive 
farmer  will  find  it  of  genuine  value 
and  interest. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Home  and  Farm. — The  warm  weather  still 
continues.  There  is  little  or  no  frost  in  the 
ground.  I  learn  that  in  northern  New  York 
there  is  but  little  more  than  here.  This  up¬ 
sets  our  plans.  \Ve  had  a  pair  of  bobsleds 
sent  down  from  Canada,  but  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  use  them  but  once.  One  good  use  of 
this  open  Winter  is  to  take  care  of  surface 
water.  We  can  find  the  hidden  springs  and 
surface  wash  easily  now,  and  a  small 
amount  of  ditching  will  take  care  of  them. 
There  has  been  a  wet  spot  in  the  lane  that 
bothered  us  greatly.  We  spotted  it  this 
Winter  early,  and  by  digging  a  short  ditch 
and  laying  tile  under  the  road  we  think  we 
have  provided  for  it.  .  .  .  Are  we  to 
have  any  Winter?  People  say  the  average 
of  cold  weather  is  much  the  same  one  year 
with  another.  You  may  take  this  either 
way.  If  it  refers  to  each  year  by  itself  we 
are  going  to  be  frozen  solid  in  February  and 
March.  If  it  means  a  series  of  years  it 
should  be  mild  all  through  the  Winter,  to 
make  up  for  the  last  two  years.  An  old 
peach  grower  told  me  the  other  day  that  the 
peach  buds  would  stand  10  degrees  below  zero 
yet.  It  doesn't  seem  to  me  possible.  .  .  . 

We  are  pruning  earlier  than  usual  this  year. 
I  used  to  be  afraid  for  the  trees,  but  now 
1  see  farmers  in  western  New  York  pruning 
in  January.  They  do  not  cut  off  as  much  as 
we  do.  One  of  my  orchards  of  large,  high- 
headed  trees  has  considerable  scale.  We  are 
cutting  off  some  scaly  limbs  that  would  not 
otherwise  go,  both  to  get  rid  of  the  scale 
and  also  to  open  the  tops  so  that  we  can 
blow  the  spray  thoroughly  into  the  tree.  We 
all  know,  how  hard  it  is  to  spray  these  old 
high  heads  at  best,  and  when  the  top  is  filled 
with  branches  that  cross  and  hide  each  other, 
the  job  is  Impossible.  I  sometimes  talk  with 
people  who  laugh  at  the  plan  of  heading  a 
tree  down  close  to  the  ground.  They  can  see 
little  merit  in  the  plan.  Let  them  once  get 
a  good  dose  of  the  scale,  and  we  shall  soon 
see  them  tumble  off  their  high  perch  because 
they  will  find  that  they  cannot  coat  the 
upper  story  of  their  high  trees  with  a  scale¬ 
killing  wash.  .  .  .  It  is  strange  some¬ 

times  how  things  change  our  views.  The 
menace  of  the  scale  forces  us  to  change  the 
shape  and  character  of  our  trees.  We  must 
force  peach  trees  into  bearing  early,  and  avoid 
excessive  growth  of  wood,  and  depend  on 
young  trees  for  our  fruit.  It  is  not  from 
choice  that  some  of  ns  feel  that  we  shall  do 
better  with  small,  quick -bearing  dwarfs,  but 
because  these  little  fellows  give  us  a  better 
chance  to  fight  the  enemy.  I  was  talking 
with  a  first-class  farmer  last  week  when  he 
pointed  at  three  crows  perched  on  a  dead 
tree.  “I  wish  I  had  my  rifle,”  he  said,  “I 
think  I  could  make  their  feathers  fly.  I  used 
to  like  a  crow,  and  I  know  now  that  they 
destroy  many  insects,  but  they  steal  the  tur¬ 
key  eggs.  Those  crows  watch,  and  when  they 
see  a  turkey  leave  her  nest  they  will  pounce 
down  and  get  the  eggs."  There  you  have  an¬ 
other  instance  of  what  I  mean.  New  condi¬ 
tions  will  force  us  to  change  our  plans  and 
opinions. 

A 1. 1.  Sorts. — It  is  too  soft  to  haul  manure, 
and  almost  too  warm  to  slaughter  the  hogs 
If  we  expect  to  keep  the  meat.  The  rye  is 
starting  up  green  and  fresh,  and  in  the  low 
places  grass  is  green.  Still  I  imagine  Jack 
Frost  has  an  eye  on  us  yet.  .  .  .  Do  you 
know  the  exact  lines  of  your  farm?  *  I 
thought  I  knew  mine,  but  it  seems  I  didn’t. 
Hope  Farm  is  in  three  parcels,  and  1  thought 
they  were  all  about  square  or  oblong.  We 
sold  some  wood  on  the  part  farthest  from  the 
road,  and  one  day  we  found  that  some  one 
had  been  cutting  on  what  we  thought  was 
our  land.  I  followed  the  wagon  tracks  and 
found  the  wood  in  my  neighbor’s  shed.  To 
my  surprise  he  claimed  that  the  land  be¬ 
longed  to  his  farm.  Before  pulling  off  my 
coat  about  it  I  thought  l  would  look  up  my 
deed,  and  there  I  found  from  the  description 
that  a  corner  of  between  three  and  four  acres 
had  been  cut  out  of  this  field  and  actually 
belongs  to  the  other  farm.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  make  sure  of  such  things  before  you 
talk  too  much.  The  land  has  little  value — - 
being  a  swamp  far  from  the  road,  but  I  had 
the  fun  of  thinking  I  owned  it  for  some 
years.  .  .  .  People  sometimes  ask  me 

how  much  land  we  have.  When  I  tell  them 
about  00  acres,  they  fail  to'  understand  why 
we  do  not  farm  as  they  do  with  a  definite 
rotation  of  crops.  You  see  it  is  hard  for  one 
man  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  another. 
A  farm  with  a  smooth  level  tract  of  90 
acres  can  easily  make  a  definite  rotation,  and 
is  sure  of  certain  crops  every  year.  We  can¬ 
not  do  that,  for  30  acres  of  the  farm  are  in 
chestnut  timber,  and  over  40  acres  more  so 
hilly  and  rough  that  we  could  not  possibly 
follow  a  rotation.  Thus  the  conditions  are 
entirely  different.  I  am  often  asked  why 
we  do  not  locate  on  a  <iood  level  farm.  This 
is  our  home,  and  I  believe  in  its  possibilities 
■ — not  as  level  farms  are  worked,  but  on  a 
system  of  our  own.  We  have  evidently  made 
some  mistakes,  but  now  I  believe  we  have 

struck  pretty  near  the  true  plan  for  such 

a  farm — that  is,  crowding  the  lower  fields 
hard  with  small  fruit  and  vegetables,  and 
letting  the  hills  pretty  much  alone  with 
fruit  trees. 

Crops  XJnder  Wire. — Here  is  a  new  one  to 
me  from  a  Pennsylvania  man  : 

“If  I  make  a  frame  six  inches  high  and 
P-  to  14  feet  long,  and  cover  it  with  one  inch 
mesh  wire,  what  grains  or  seeds  should  I 

plant  that  will  grow  up  through  the  wire 

mesh  and  be  nibbled  off  by  my  chickens,  and 
still  continue  to  prowf”  j.  n.  j. 

I  have  never  seen  it  done,  and  rather  doubt 
the  possibility  of  the  scheme.  If  I  were  to 
•i'.v  it  I  should  sow  some  Bed  clover  and 
Dwarf  Essex  rape,  as  most  likely  to  endure, 
borne  oats  with  the  other  seeds  might  help. 
Such  crops  will  surely  lieat  most  men  under 
ike  conditions.  Fasten  a  man  down  and  nip 
him  every  time  he  shows  his  head  and  he  will 
soon  quit.  Clover  and  rape  have  more  perse¬ 
verance  than  most  men.  Because  they  sim¬ 
ply  obey  habit  without  realizing  the  conse 
quences?  Possibly — yet  why  does  habit  drive 
some  men  to  persist  in  doing  mischief,  while 
the  first  bard  blow’makes  it  shirk  the  good’ 

l  he  Shot-Gun  Argument.-— Here  is  a 
proposition  harder  than  Mr.  Cosgrove's  fa- 
uious  horse  thief  ctise  i 

“I  have  several  acres  of  mountain  land 


that  would  produce  large  crops  of  blueberries 
nearly  every  year  if  it  was  not  for  fires  be¬ 
ing  started  by  berry  pickers  to  prevent  so 
many  berries  being  put  upon  our  local  mar¬ 
kets.  This  is  one  reason  and  another  is  be¬ 
cause  I  try  to  keep  strangers  from  gathering 
the  fruits  on  this  land,  as  I  wish  to  harvest 
and  market  the  crop  myself.  I  own  the  land 
and  pay  the  taxes  on  it.  Now  what  can  I 
do  to  protect  it  from  fires?  Don't  tell  me  to 
find  out  who  sets  the  fire  and  have  a  war¬ 
rant  of  arrest  sworn  out  for  the  guilty  par¬ 
ties,  as  I  live  just  over  the  line  in  another 
State,  and  expect  I  would  have  to  go  through 
a  lot  of  red  tape  before  I  could  have  the 
guilty  one  brought  to  justice.  Even  if  I 
was  living  in  the  same  State  and  hired  a 
watchman  to  guard  the  property  anyone 
could  come  on  the  land  and  set  fire  to  the 
dry  grass  before  the  watchman's  eyes  and 
make  good  his  escape  before  he  could  be  iden- 
titied  or  the  watchman  in  charge  could  gel 
near  enough  to  be  sure  who  the  guilty  one 
was.  If  1  put  up  several  signs  on  this  land, 
warning  people  not  to  trespass  on  the  same, 
have  I  a  right  to  shoot  any  person  caught  in 
the  act  of  starting  or  trying  to  start  a  fire 
on  the  posted  land?  If  you  know  of  any 
better  way  to  protect  the  crop  from  fire  than 
by  shooting  the  guilty  parties  if  caught  in 
the  act,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  know  your 
plan  or  to  hear  from  anyone  who  has  been 
able  to  protect  his  blueberries." 

This  is  too  much  for  me — I  am  neither  a 
lawyer  nor  the  owner  of  a  shot  gun.  I  never 
thought  I  had  any  use  for  a  gun,  and  I 
never  had  a  case  in  court  except  once  in  my 
foolish  days  when  I  was  fined  for  running 
my  cow  pony  through  the  streets  of  a  Col¬ 
orado  town  !  Some  one  else  will  have  to  tell 
how  to  protect  the  blueberries.  My  under¬ 
standing  is  that  the  law  will  justify  no 
man  in  shooting  another  unless  he  can  show 
that  his  life  was  in  danger.  I  have  known 
cases  where  people  fired  coarse  salt  or  bird 
shot  at  prowlers  who  were  after  a  henroost. 
There  was  evidence  that  some  of  these  mis¬ 
siles  hit,  but  no  one  ever  came  back  with  the 
constable  to  arrest  the  shooter !  I  imagine 
a  chicken  thief  could  show  his  wounds  and 
get  good  damages  from  the  man  who  fired  at 
him,  but  most  people  would  drop  the  dam¬ 
ages  rather  than  put  on  the  thief’s  reputa¬ 
tion.  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  say  what 
I  would  do  in  such  a  case.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  others.  I  was  quite  proud  of  my 
"trespass"  signs  until  I  found  that  hunters 
had  lilled  them  full  of  shot  as  evidence  of 
their  appreciation. 

.  The  Dog  Tax. —  Here  is  a  man  on  the 
track  of  a  good  thing:: 

"I  notice  in  Hope  Farm  Notes  that  you 
speak  of  paying  a  tax  on  your  dog.  In 
Georgia  we  have  no  lax,  consequently  but  few 
sheep  are  raised,  as  there  are  at  least  200 
worthless  curs  to  every  sheep.  If  we  could 
have  a  tax  with  some  official  to  collect  same 
it  would  do  away  with  75  per  cent  of  the 
dogs.  The  money  received  from  the  tax 
could  be  applied  to  the  school  fund,  which 
is  small  enough  in  Georgia.  It  would  compel 
many  a  negro  whose  only  property  consists 
of  dogs  to  help  pay  for  the  schooling  of  his 
children.  Let  us  know  if  you  can  what 
States  have  dog  tax.  how  the  tax  is  collected, 
and  if  it  is  a  success."  m.  r. 

\Ye  pay  a  tax  on  Shep  willingly,  though 
he  never  did  any  damage  that  I  know  of. 
When  a  man  touches  the  dog  tax  question  he 
stirs  up  a  bad  hornet’s  nest.  We  have  col¬ 
lected  facts  from  most  of  the  States,  and 
they  will  be  printed  before  long.  The  lion 
and  the  lamb  will  lie  down  together  just 
about  the  same  time  that  the  sheep  busi- 
nes  prospers  in  a  land  of  cur  dogs.  It  is 
more  a  matter  of  public  spirit  than  of  dog 
tax.  and  you  can't  enforce  a  dog  tax  until 
public  spirit  is  re-enforced.  n.  w.  c. 
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Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks. 

This  truck  will  fit  any  beam, 
right  or  left,  one  or  two  horse, 
wood  or  steel  plow.  A  boy  can 
handle  it  with  ease,  most  of  the 
time  without  his  hand  on  the 
plow.  Regulates  perfectly 
depth  and  width  of  furrow.  Will  balance  plow  in 
hard,  dry,  stony  soil,  and  save  a  third  of  draft  on 
horses.  The  plowman  does  not  need  to  hold  plow 
handles.  Works  perfectly  in  tall  grass  or  weeds, 
turning  them  completely  under.  Thousands  in  use. 

If  it  does  not  do  all  of  these  things,  you  can 
send  it  back  and  we  will  not  only  return  your 
money  but  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Write  for  our  booklet  “Progress  in  FlowingT."  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.  Retail  price  $5.  Get  special  agents  proposition. 

Wonder  Plow  Co.,32 7  Factory  St.,  St.  Clair,  Mich 


TRY  IT 


You’re  welcome.  Pay 
nothing  if  you  don’t 
buy.  If  you  do  buy 
the  fast,  easy  running 

New 

HOLLAND  feed  WILL 

You’ll  save  30#  to  40#  on  the  cost  over  any 
other.  No  combine  prices.  Standard  for 
all  kinds  feed  and  meal  grinding.  Several 
styles  and  sizes.  Write  for  catalog.  We 
make  the  best  fast  cutting  Wood  Saw  on 
the  market.  Booklet  free.  Write  to 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO., 

Box  1  IB  ,  New  Holland,  Pa. 
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PISOS  CURE  FOR 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good. 
Use  in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 
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S  The  smooth,  easy-running  Johnston  Mower  No.|9  (chain 
'  drive),  has  a  host  of  warm  farmer  friends.  When  a  man 
jl  can  sit  on  his  mower  and  run  it  all  day  long  on  any  kind  of 
f  ground,  cutting  any  kind  of  grass,  down,  tangled,  or 
jl  straight,  without  any  bother  he  certainly  appreciates  his 
J  machine.  Its  steady  clicking  is  music  to  his  ears.  That’s 
i  just  what  the  army  of  No.  9  users  say  of  this  mower.  But 
there’s  a  reason  for  this  satisfaction-giving  power — it’s  the 
j  way  it  is  made.  It  is  roller-bearing;  easy  in  draft:  has 
[  long  wood  pitman:  oval  head  rivets,  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  of  knife  bar;  can’t  clog;  perfect  foot  lift;  easy 
j  on  man;  handy  levers— convenience  in  avoiding 
I  obstructions;  powerful  chain— won’t  break;  strong, 
j  j  durable  frame.  These  are  only  a  few  of 
I  the  reasons  why  it  does  its  work  well. 
l'j  — why  it  pleases  its  users  so  well. 

Our  mower  folder  is  fullofrea- 
j  sons  you  ought  to  know.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  send  for  it— it’s  free. 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO., 

BOX  701  BATAVIA,  H.  Y. 


Ko.  12  Doable  Wheel 
Hoe 


JR. 


No.  4  Combined  DrfB 
and  Wheel  Hoe 


s Opi^ 

Planet  Jr.  Tools 

are  known  and  used  the  world  over,  be¬ 
cause  they  make  Planting,  Hoeing  and 
Cultivating  easy ;  rob  the  work  of  its  back 
breaking  drudgery,  and  make  it  interesting,  rapid  and  profitable. 

There  is  a  Planet  Jr,  for  every  need.  Our  new  1906  catalogue  describes  and  illustrates 
Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  Harrows,  Riding  Cultivators  (one  and  two-row,)  Sugar  Beet  and  Or¬ 
chard  Cultivators,  etc. — forty-five  tools  in  all. 

No  4  Planet  Jr.  is  the  most  popular  combined  tool  made.  It  combines  in  one  implement,  a 
perfect  seeder  and  a  splendid  wheel  hoe,  weeder,  cultivator  and  plow.  Seed  can  be  sown  in 
continuous  rows  or  in  hills  4,  6,  8,  12  or  24  inches  apart.  It  is  easily  changed  from  Drill  to 
Wheel  Hoe,  and  is  useful  every  day  of  the  season  and  at  every  stage  of  the  garden  work.  With 
this  implement  the  farmer  or  gardener  can  do  all  the  work  in  his  small  crops  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner  at  double  quick  speed. 

No.  12  Double  Wheel  Hoe  will  enable  you  to  hoe  every  day  two  acres  of  onions  or  any  similar 
crop  and  do  it  faster  and  better  than  three  men  with  hand  hoes.  It  runs  either  astride  or  between  the 
rows,  kills  all  weeds  and  leaves  the  soil  in  splendid  condition.  It  is  also  useful  for  opening  and  closing 
furrows.  OUR  1 906  CATALOGUE  shows  many  garden  scenes  at  home  and  abroad  that  will  interest 

you  Be  sure  and  get  it.  We  mall  It  tree  on  request,  g  j,  ALLEN  &  CO.,  BoxU07V,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ACME 


Piilveriniig  Harrow 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest 
Riding  Harrow  on  earth.  The 
Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pul¬ 
verizes,  turns  and  levels 

all  soils  for  all  purposes. 
Made  entirely  of  cast 
iron 

Catalog  and  booklet. 

An  Ideal  Harrow"  by 

HenryStewart  sent  free. 

I  deliver  f.  o.  b.  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbns,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  etc. 


SIZES 

3  to  17  feet 

Agents 

Wanted. 


DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 

BRANCH  HOUSES:  1  lO  W.  Washington  St  ,  CHICAGO.  240-244  7th  Avo.  5.,  MINNEAPOLIS.  1  3  t  6  W.  8th  St., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  216  1  Oth  St.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Cor.  Water  and  W.  Cay  Sts.,  COLUUBUS,  OHIO. 

I’LKASi;  MB.VnON  THIS  i'Al’LU. 


GAIN  ACRES 

clearing  that  stumpy  piece 
land  THE  HERCULES 
Puller  pulls  any  stump, 
time,  labor  and  money. 

Catalog  free.  Hercules  Mfg.  Co..  Dent,  ps  Centerville.la. 


Learn  Why 
Should 
Buy  The 


MONARCH  MILL 


If  yon  are  interested  it  will  pay  you  to  send  at  once  for 
our  catalogue,  and  learn  why  a  Monarch  Mill  is  the  best 
for  you  to  have.  We  explain  every  detail  fully  and  we 
back  it  all  up  with  our  guarantee  that  covers  everything. 
In  the  imprests  of  better  milling  methods  drop  us  a 
postal  at  onco  for  a  copy.  It's  Free. 


SPROUT,  WALDRON  &  CO.,  P.O.Box  263  Muncy,  Pa. 


The  Mill 
With  a  Record 


40  years  on  the  market  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that 

Quaker 
City 
Mills 

are  reliable ;  2  hoppers ;  grinds  ear  corn 
or  small  grain  at  the  same  time  or  separ¬ 
ately;  coarse  or  fine;  special  plates  for 
different  kinds  of  grinding;  ball  bearing, 
easy  running;  8  sizes;  1  to  20  Horse 
Power;  sent  on  trial;  freight  paid;  prices 
reduced  this  year. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 


The  A.  W.  Straub  Co., 


5757  Filbert  St.  Philadelphia,  Pm. 
4  7-40  U.  Carnal  St. ,  Chleago,  UL 


L30HS 
LIKE  A  GOOD  ONE. 

It  is  a  good  one.  Can’t  be  beat  for 
strength  with  same  weight,  and  it’s  the 
nicest  running,  best  carrying  wheelbar¬ 
row  you  ever  saw.  Every  farmer  should 
have  one.  It  is  the  farm  favorite. 

Syracuse  Stee’  Tray  Wheelbarrow 

Note  the  re-enforced  edges  of  tray  and 
its  steel  bracing  to  strong,  well-seasoned 
wood  frame.  Generous  carrying  capacity 
— either  4  or  5  cubic  feet — with  weight 
well  over  wheel.  Rivets  smooth  on  in¬ 
side  tray.  Made  deep  in  front  to  prevent 
spilling  load  when  wheeling.  We  make 
a  long  line  of  Barrows,  Drag  and  Wheel 
Scrapers,  Hand  Carts,  Warehouse  Trucks, 
etc.  Ask  any  Syracuse  dealer  or  write  to 
us  direct  for  catalog. 

SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  CO., 

SYRACUSE,  H.  Y. 


THIS  COOKER 

makes  feed  go  twice  as  far, 
cooks  all  kinds  of  feed,  serves  a 
dozen  other  farm  purposes.  The 

Farmers’  Favorite 

Is  made  to  last ;  heaviest  strong¬ 
est  low-priced  cooker  made. 

Model  service  in  sugar  and  ap¬ 
ple  butter  making,  butchering, 
etc.  Write  for  circular  and  prices  today. 
L.  R.  Lewis,  1  2  Main  St,  Cortland,  N.Y 


i. 


GRIND  FIND  OR  C0ARSB 

all  feeds,  ear  corn,  with  or  with¬ 
out  husks,  all  grains,  with  the 

KELLY 

DUPLEX 

Grinding  Mills 

Speediest,  easiest  running,  moat  du¬ 
rable  mill  made.  Four  ulres.  Espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  ga»oliuo  engine*. 
Use  2i  percent  lc.«s  j.o*cr  than  any 
Others.  New  double  cutter*,  fore* 
feed,  no  choking. 

N.  Lime  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


FARM  BUTTER. 

How  I  Make  It  and  How  I  Sell  It. 

Part  I. 

Buttermaking  on  the  Farm,  by  the 
farmer  or  head  of  the  house,  judging 
from  comments  made  by  tile  Mope  Farm 
man  and  others,  appears  to  be  a  new 
“wrinkle.”  Is  it  an  unwritten  law  that 
the  kitchen  is  the  place  and  the  wife  the 
buttermaker?  A  harnessmaker  by  trade, 
owing  to  failing  eyesight,  I  left  trade  and 
town  and  moved  to  the  Tarm  I  am  now 
living  on,  when  I  was  on  the  shady  side 
of  30.  In  town  I  worked  at  my  trade  and 
my  wife  at  hers  (that  of  housekeeping). 
No,  she  never  helped  at  harnessmaking; 
on  the  contrary  in  those  times  when 
.children  were  small  and  somewhat  numer- 
,ous,  hired  help  high-priced  and  hard  to 
■get.  there  were  days  when  work  piled  up 
jin  the  house  rapidly  and  on  coming  from 
the  shop  in  the  evening  I  was  at  once 
pressed  into  service.  Since  we  are  on  the 
farm,  wife  still  continues  at  her  trade, 
while  I  have  changed  to  farming,  and 
buttermaking  I  look  upon  as  belonging  to 
the  farmer’s  profession. 

Tools  and  Essentials. — As  it  seems 
such  an  unusual  thing  to  you  and  others, 
to  hear  of  a  man  who  makes  butter  in¬ 
stead  of  letting  his  wife  do  it,  you  will 
probably  want  to  hear  how  he  does  it. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  good  butter 
cannot  be  made  from  impure,  tainted,  un¬ 
wholesome  milk,  hence  the  man  who 
makes  his  own  butter  and  has  a  reputa¬ 
tion  to  establish  and  maintain  for  his 
product,  will  be  sure  that  the  milk  (the 
foundation)  for  butter  is  clean,  pure,  from 
healthy  cows  properly  fed  and  nourished. 
I  have  no  separator  or  butterworker,  nor 
the  many  other  “new-fangled”  contrap¬ 
tions  the  average  dairy  writer  so  delights 
to  dwell  and  enlarge  upon.  An  old  fogy? 
Well,  not  exactly,  for  I  believe  that  sepa¬ 
rators  and  many  of  those  new  inventions 
are  almost  essential  when  one  desires  to 
make  gilt-edge  butter.  But  separator  and 
other  dairy  utensils  cost  a  whole  lot  of 
money,  a  commodity  usually  very  scarce 
on  a  farm  where  you  are  paying  off  the 
mortgage.  Not  being  able  to  get  all  those 


Cooling  Tank. — My  ice  or  milk-cooling 
tank  is  not  a  thing  of  beauty;  it  has,  how¬ 
ever,  the  advantage  of  being  cheap,  and 
answers  my  purpose  as  well  as  a  lumdred- 
dollar  affair.  I  bought  a  store  box  of 
suitable  dimensions  for  15  cents;  this  I 
put  down  cellar,  and  put  about  12  inches 
deep  of  sawdust  on  the  bottom  of  it.  I 
put  into  this  box  a  large  barrel,  costing 
50  cents,  top  of  which  I  cut  off,  leaving 
barrel  just  high  enough  for  my  cans  to 
set  into.  Sawdust  is  packed  solid  all 
around,  in  a  space  of  about  eight  inches. 
A  hose  attached  to  force  pump  outdoors 
carries  cold  water  to  this  barrel.  To 
change  the  water  we  let  run  into  cellar 
drain,  that  empties  outdoors  away  from 
the  house.  Throwing  chunks  of  ice  into 
the  cold  water  I  can  keep  my  milk  and 
cream  in  it  sweet  almost  indefinitely,  and 
very  cheaply. 

Churning. — I  churn  three  times  a  week. 
After  skimming  milk  I  strain  cream 
through  cloth  strainer  into  the  cream  can, 
mixing  cream  every  time  I  pour  fresh 
cream  in  with  the  old  (this  can  I  always 
keep  submerged  in  ice  water).  In  the 
[evening  I  start  to  ripen  cream  for  next 
day’s  churning.  Cream  is  now  perfectly 
sweet,  and  ice  cold.  I  warm  it  to  a  tem- 
'perature  of  about  70  degrees.  Buttermilk 
saved  from  last  churning,  about  one  gal¬ 
lon  to  every  five  of  cream,  is  now  added 
as  a  starter1.  During  the  evening  and 
the  following  morning  I  stir  this  cream 
several  times,  keeping  it  about  the  same 
temperature  as  above  stated.  When  ready 
to  churn  I  reduce  temperature  to  about 
00  degrees.  At  this  time  I  find  the  cream 
thick,  not  lumpy  or  like  liver,  it  has  a 
consistency  of  thick  paint,  very  smooth 
and  velvety,  a  little  acid,  but  not  yet  sour. 
Lifting  the  lid  off  the  can  emits  an  aroma 
at  once  unusualF  pleasant,  which  perme¬ 
ates  the  whole  room,  a  nutty  sweet  odor, 

I  am  simply  unable  properly  to  describe 
it.  The  minute  it  enters  my  nostrils  I  am 
sure  of  butter  my  customers  will  appreci¬ 
ate.  Pouring  cream  into  churn  I  add  a 
little  butter  color  (pleasing  your  custom¬ 
er’s  eye  is  quite  as  important  as  to  tickle 
his  palate)  and  about  a  half  hour’s  churn¬ 
ing  will  bring  butter  in  granular  state 
from  under  which  I  draw  off  buttermilk 
(saving  enough  for  a  starter  for  next 
churning).  j.  H.  bollinger. 

Ohio. 


SLOANS 

^LINIMENT 


CURES  [  50c.  and  $1  .OO.l 

Swine  Disease 
s^Hog  Cholera 

Send  for  Circular  with  Directions. 

Dr.  EARL  S.  SLOAN,  615  Albany  St., Boston, Mass. 


KENTUCKY  JACK  FARM. 


A  fine  lot  of  big  Black  well-bred 
KENTUCKY  JACKS,  also  Im¬ 
ported  Sl’ANISH  JACKS, 
selected  by  me  personally  from 
the  very  best  breeds  of  Jacks  in 
Spain.  We  furnish  a  certificate 
of  pedigree  with  each  Imported 
Jack.  Come  and  see  me  or  write 
for  prices.  I  can  please  you. 


JOE  E.  WRIGHT,  Junction  City,  Ky. 


KENTUCKY  JACKS 


AND  STALLIONS. 

One  hundred  head  of 
Jacks,  Jennets,  Saddle,  Trotting 
and  Pacing  Stallions  and  some  nice 
Poland  China  Hogs,  We  won  more 
premiums  on  Jacks  than  all  other 
breeders  combined  at  Ky.  State  Fair 
1905.  Write  for  what  you  want. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  COMPANY,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Branch  barn  for  jacks,  Marlon,  Kansas. 


Shetland  Ponies 


tine 


—50  head  from  $90  up. 
Black  42-inch  team,  beati- 


'lu  vi  on  min 


UjUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES  from  two  to  ten 
months  old;  line  individually  and  best  of  breed¬ 
ing.  AV.  A.  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 


All  ages  and  sexes,  son  of  Lord 
Premier,  No.  50001,  the  $1,500  Boar,  at  head  of  herd. 
Send  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


niTROC-JERSEY  PIGS  and  BRED  SOWS.  All 
stock  eligible  to  registry.  Write  for  prices.  Ad¬ 
dress  A.  B.  WOODHULL,  Wading  River,  N.  Y. 


Berkshire  Pigs,  Shropshire  Ewes,  Collie  Females,  W. 
Holland  Turkeys.  Buff  Orpington  Cockerels,  B. Rocks. 

liens  ami  Cokrls.  All  Mtock  strictly  pure.  W.  A.  Luthers,  Lack,  Pa 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

Five  strains  not  akin;  Aug.  and  Sept,  farrow. 
Registered  stock:  prices  low. 

F.  J.  SCH  WARTZ,  East  Pharsalia,  N.  Y. 


leg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 


8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  If  not  satisfactory.  Reg 
Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 


H'alf.  Hamilton  A- Co..  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


REGist'd  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire.  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
\  anti  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
Collie  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
Poultry.  Come  see  my 
stock  and  make  your  own 
_  , ,.  ,  .  selections.  Send  2c  statnn 

Fancy  ol  Eureka  130891  for  New  Catalogue. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  l’enna 


—Shorthorn  Cattle  and 
Tunis  Sheep.  W.  I. 
WOOD,  Williamsport,  O. 

Pure  Bred  Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

From  Registered  and  Record  Stock.  ALFALFA 
SOI L  from  lots  that  have  raised  alfalfa  for  the  past 
five  years.  Prices  moderate.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius.  New  York. 

THE  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
are  bred  for  large  Production,  Good  Size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them,  lib  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
at.d  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves, 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU.  Nesbanie.  N.  J 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manof 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  oa 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co..  N.Y. 

Star  Farm  Holsteins. 

$20,000  in  Registered  Holstein  Cows 

Service  bulls,  heifers  and  calves  to  be  sold  within 
the  next  30  days.  Unprecedented  sale.  Unprece¬ 
dented  prices.  The  Chance  of  a  Lifetime. 
Illustrated  Circulars  Sent  Free. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 

Dept.  D.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


IT’S  A  FACT 

That  we  now  have  more  young  cows  of  milking  age 
than  we  can  possibly  stable  this  coming  Winter. 
They  are  bred  to  such  bulls  as  DeKol  2d's  Butter 
Boy  3d,  Beryl  Wayne’s  Paul  DeKol,  and  the  imported 
bull  Karel  Bos  1st,  PRIZE  and  CHAMPION  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair.  We  will  make  a  reduction  in 
price  in  all  lines.  This  is  an  opportunity  you  should 
not  overlook.  Send  for  further  particulars  and  folder. 
THE  STEVENS  HERD.  Established  1876. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON. 
Brookside  Stock  Farm,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 


CL  Kacji 

2  Sows  bred  to  farrow  in  March,  price . $35 

5  Gilts  bred  to  farrow  In  March,  price .  ...  25 

1  Herd  Boar.  2  years  old .  25 

1 /  Months  Boar .  15 

Pigs  5  months  old,  price .  $l6tol2 

CUMBERLAND  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


BEDlfCUIDE  COVUC  a  few  good  ones 
DCniVOmm:  dUYVOi  cheap  from  my  im¬ 
ported  boar  and  well  bred  (lams.  R.  F.  SHANNON, 
907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  you  desire  the  best  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  order. 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON,  -  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


plunge  can  into  cold  water.  I  use  the  dasher 
opportunities  and  privileges  at  hand,  and 
am  enabled  to  make  butter  the  year 
around,  that  may  be  would  not,  judged 
by  one  of  those  expert  scientific  judges, 
score  as  many  points  as  separator  butter 
would,  but  going  to  the  consumer  with  it, 
it  scores  100  points  and  that  is  sufficient] 
for  me.  The  utensils  1  use  may  he  summed 
up  as  follows:  Milk  pails,  deep  setting 
cans,  20  inches  deep,  eight  inches  diameter, 
holding  about  five  gallons ;  a  cream  can, 
a  barrel  churn,  a  thermometer,  a  good 
root  brush,  plenty  of  cloth  strainers  and  a 
large  bowl  and  ladle. 

Care  of  Milk. — I  strain  into  those  five- 
gallon  cans  above  referred  to,  and  at  once 
plunge  can  into  cold  water  I  use  the  dasher 
from  a  dasher  churn  to  facilitate  cooling 
and  aerating  milk  by  plunging  it  up  and 
down  those  long  cans  several  times  ; 
when  milk  is  cold  I  put  on  the  lid  of  the 
can,  hermetically  sealing  It  and  submerge 
in  ice  water.  After  12  hours  I  skim  by 
drawing  the  milk  from  under  the  cream, 
and  I  tell  you  that  milk  is  pretty  blue,  and 
little  if  any  cream  left  in  it.  When  the 
weather  is  cold  with  plenty  snow  and  ice 
for  cooling  material,  this  system  of  cream¬ 
ing  is  almost  perfect.  In  warm  weather 
1  found  it  faulty;  however,  I  have  over¬ 
come  the  difficulty  cheaply  and  effectively. 
In  the  town  where  I  do  my  marketing, 
not  over  20  rods  from  the  road  on  my  way 
going  home  is  an  artificial  ice  plant ;  here 
I  can  buy  from  200  to  300  pounds  of  odd 
chunks  and  pieces  of  ice  for  25  cents. 
This  ice  is  not  salable  from  the  wagons, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  folks  want  square 
pieces  to  fit  their  refrigerators,  hence  I  can 
get  it  so  cheaply. 


“INTERNATIONAL 

STOCK  FOOD" 

For  sixteen  years  ‘‘International  Stock  Food”  has  been  the  universally 
recognized  leader  as  a  very  high  class  medicinal  preparation  to  be  fed  in  small 
amounts  with  the  regular  grain  allowance  in  order  to  secure  better  digestion 
and  assimilation,  so  that  each  animal  would  obtain  more  nutrition  from  all 
grain  eaten.  It  iB  prepared  from  powdered  medicinal  Roots,  Herbs,  Barks  and 
Seeds  and  purifies  the  blood,  tones  up  and  permanently  strengthens  the  entire 
system  and  cures  or  prevents  many  forms  of  disease.  Scientific  authorities 
prove  that  the  average  farm  animal  only  digests  about  65  per  cent  of  the 
average  kinds  of  farm  feed.  The  every  day  use  of  “International  Stock  Food” 
will  cause  animals  to  digest  from  66  to  76  per  cent.  In  this  way  “International 
Stock  Food”  is  •  great  grain  saver  as  it  only  costs  ten  to  fifteen  cents  per  month 
to  feed  it  to  a  horse, fattening  steer  or  cow  and  only  five  to  eight  cents  per 
month  to  feed  it  to  a  hog.  Saves  $10  in  grain  for  each  borse,  steer,  etc. 

At  the  time  of  our  last  war  we  paid  the  United  States  Government  $40,000  as  a 
war  tax,  because  “International  Stock  Food”  wne  a  high  class  medicinal 
preparation,  while  Many  Other  Kinds  were  allowed  to  sell  without  paying  the 
war  tax  because  they  filed  a  statement,  with  the  Government,  claiming  that 
they  did  not  uss  any  medicinal  ingredients  and  did  not  claim  any  mediolnal 
results.  This  explains  why  the  market  is  flooded  with  oheap  and  inferior 
preparations.  We  have  always  claimed  that  you  oannot  afford  to  use  any 
preparation  of  this  kind  except  on  a  medicinal  basis  because  without  medicinal 
qualities  they  would  not  be  worth  medicinal  prices.  Any  Truthful  Agricultural 
Chemist  Will  Tell  You  The  Same  Thing..  You  eat  medicinal  ingredients  (salt, 
mustard,  vinegar, pepper,  etc.),  see  United  States  Dispensatory,  with  every 
mouthful  of  your  own  food  and  science  proves  that  you  thrive  better  for  their 
use.  It  is  just  as  reasonable  to  expect  your  Btoek  to  thrive  better  by  nsing 
small  amounts  of  “International  Stock  Food”,  every  day,  which  contains  the 
same  Roots,  Herbs,  Barks  and  Seeds  that  animals  eat  freely  when  running 
wild.  M.  W.  Savage,  who  originated  “International  Stock  Food”  is  a  practical 
farmer  and  stock  breeder  and  also  a  druggist  and  he  positively  guarantees  that 
the  use  of  “International  Stock  rood”  will  always  be  beneficial  for  stock  in 
any  condition  and  that  it  can  even  be  taken  into  the  human  system  in  perfect 
safety.  We  guarantee  that  one  ton  of  “International  Stock  Food”  will  make  a 
clear  profit  of  $360.00,  over  its  cost,  in  fattening  hogs  or  steers.  If  a  scale  test 
fails  to  prove  this  we  do  not  want  a  cent  of  your  money.  Our  business  principle 
is  that  we  must  make  you  more  money  than  you  can  make  without  feeding 
“International  Stock  Food”  and  we  take  all  the  risk.  Could  you  possibly  ask 
for  a  fairer  proposition?  “International  Stock  Food”  will  fatten  cattle  or  hogs 
in  30  days  less  time  and  save  feed.  It  will  make  Calves,  Colts,  Lambs  or  Pigs 
grow  amazingly  during  every  month  of  the  year  and  will  keep  them  growing 
rapidly  even  during  the  cold  weather.  It  will  make  oows  give  from  one  to 
three  more  quarts  of  rich  and  very  healthful  milk  every  day  and  keeps 
cows  healthy  so  that  tuberculosis  will  be  prevented  and  your  cows  will  raise 
extra  vigorous  calves.  It  ouresand  prevents  soours  in  calves.  “International 
Stuck  Food”  will  make  brood  sows  raise  more  pigs  and  they  will  have  stronger 
vitality.  By  purifying  the  blood  and  stimulating  tha  system  it  cures  and 
prevents  Hog  Disease  and  keeps  pigs,  shoats  aud  fattening  hogs  healthy  and 
gives  rapid  growth.  “International  Stock  Food”  has  an  extraordinary  sale  to 
hog  breeders  to  prevent  Hog  Cholera,  and  only  oosta  airs  Feeds  tor  One  Cent. 


“INTERNATIONAL 

STOCK  FOOD” 

At  a  cost  of  12  cents  per  month,  we  positively  guarantee  that  its  every  day 
use  will  save  from  $7.00  to  $10.00  per  year  in  the  feed  of  any  work  horse,  fatten¬ 
ing  steer,  etc.,  and  if  a  practical  test  does  not  prove  this,  the  use  of  “International 
Stock  Food”  will  not  cost  you  a  cent. 

“International  Stock  Food"  will  keep  horses  healthy,  strong,  vigorous,  fat, 
and  glossy.  It  will  cause  your  work,  driving  or  coach  horses  to  do  more  work. 
Your  brood  mares  will  raise  better  colts.  “International  Stock  Food”  is  f6d 
every  day  to  all  of  our  Four  World  Famous  Champion  Stallions:  Dan  Patch  1:55)4- 
Oresceus  2:02)4— Directum  2:05)4  and  Arion  2D7\.  Also  to  our  8tallions  Roy 
Wilkes  2:06)4— Buttonwood  2:17— Directum,  Jr.  2:24)4  and  to  our  one  hundred 
brood  mares  and  their  colts  oa  our  “International  Stock  Food  Farm”  of  700 
acres,  ten  miles  from  Minneapolis,  Beware  of  the  cheap  and  inferior  imita¬ 
tions  and  substitutes  that  flood  the  market.  No  chemist  cun  separate  and  name 
all  of  the  medicinal  ingredients  we.  use  in  “International  stock  Food”,  and 
Any  Company  or  Any  Chemist  claiming  to  do  bo  must  be  a  Self  Confessed 
Ignoramus  or  must  be  a  Paid  Falsifier.'’®!  In  many  Bulletins  a  pretended 
analysis  of  “International  Stock  Food”  has  been  given.  Ws  hereby  agree  to  pay 
any  one  *5,000.  in  cash  if  wo  cannot  prove  every  one  of  them  to  be  absolutely 
false  and  misleading  and  consequently  these  Bulletins  must  be  published  by 
Institutions  having  very  elastic  notions  of  fairness,  honor  or  truth.  They 
seem  to  be  governed  by  blind,  and  often  times,  malicious  prejudice. 

Always  insist  on  having  the  genuine  “International  8tock  Food”  and  you  will 
have  paying  results  guaranteed  by  the  largest  Stock  Food  Company  in  the  world 
and  its  use  only  coBts  Feeds  for  One  Cent-ijgg  Itissold  by  over  One  Hun¬ 

dred  Thousand  Dealers  on  a  “Spot  Cash  Guarantee."  If  yon  had  our  receipt 
your  druggist  would  hnve  to  charge  you  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  to  pnt 
up  “International  Stock  Fnod”beoause  he  is  compelled  to  pay  more  for  ingredients. 
We  buy  train  loada  for  spot  cash  and  are  the  largest  users  of  our  ingredients 
that  the  world  has  ever  known.  Our  books  are  open  as  proof  that  we  do 
not  make  any  larger  per  cent  than  any  average  company  manufacturing  boots, 
shoes,  clothing  and  other  staples.  Statements  to  the  contrary  are  made  in 
utter  ignorance  Of  the  facts.  All  correspondence  will  be  answered  promptly 
as  we  have  an  office  force  of  800  people  and  150  of  them  are  typewriters.  Our 
office  and  f  aotory  is  one  of  the  “great  business  sights"  of  the  entire  country  and 
when  in  Minneapolis  we  will  be  very  much  pleased  to  have  you  call .  W’ehave 
Thousands  of  Testimonials  on  file  in  our  office  open  for  your  inspection. 
“International  Stock  Food”  lx  used  and  strongly  endorsed  by  over  Two  Million 
Farmers  and  8tock  Breeders  and  is  endorsed  by  over  One  Hundred  High  Class 
Farm  Papers.  We  refer  you  to  any  Bank  or  Wholesale  House  in  Our  City. 

DAN  PATCH  m.  MAILED  FREE 

We  will  mail  you  a  Beautiful  6  Color  Picture  of  Dan  Patch  1:65)4,  size  16x24 
Free  from  Advertising  and  giving  all  of  Dan’s  records,  if  you  will  write  nshow 
much  live  Btoek  you  own  and  name  this  paper.  Address, 

>  Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  in  the  World.  /  International  Stock  Food  Co., 

( _ Minneapolis,  Minn..  U.  S.  A 
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RYE  STRAW  AND  FODDER 

Through  fire  we  lost  all  our  corn  and 
grains,  hay,  cornstalks  and  all  other  feed 
stuffs,  excepting  rye  straw,  of  which  we  have 
about  three  tons  and  one  ton  of  hay.  Would 
it  be  possible  to  feed  rye  straw  with  a  little 
hav  and  small  amounts  of  grain  which  we 
would  have  to  buy?  How  much  rye  straw 
can  be  given  to  horses  and  cows  in  a  case 
like  this  to  help  reduce  the  cost  of  pur¬ 
chased  foods?  Which  is  better  to  buy, 
cornstalks  at  $5  a  hundred  bundles  or  hay  at 
$12  to  $18  a  ton,  according  to  quality? 
What  would  some  of  your  readers  do  if  they 
were  fixed  like  me  and  had  very  little  ready 
cash?  This  is  our  first  season  farming.  The 
idea  is  to  winter  our  stock  iu  the  cheapest 
possible  manner,  until  soiling  commences. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  w.  e.  s. 

In  no  case  will  it  pay  the  questioner  to 
feed  the  rye  straw.  It  is  about  50  per 
cent  indigestible  fiber,  and  so  of  small 
food  value.  Neither  will  the  cattle  or 
horses  eat  it,  except  it  is  fed  in  very 
small  quantities,  or  cut  and  disguised  with 
something  else.  Any  feed  that  has  to  be 
fed  in  this  way  is  dear.  It  may  be  made 
to  fill,  but  does  not  really  feed.  Rye 
straw  also  has  a  high  selling  value.  If  it 
is  straight  it  should  bring  from  $9  to  $14 
per  ton,  according  to  the  nearness  to  mar¬ 
ket.  The  smaller  price,  if  put  into  dried 
brewers’  grains,  would  buy  800  or  900 
pounds,  worth  actually  for  feed  as  much 
as  five  tons  of  rye  straw.  A  bundle  of 
cornstalks  is  like  the  size  of  a  piece  of 
chalk  or  the  length  of  a  string,  rather  in¬ 
definite.  They  are  probably  worth  the 
price,  if  the  bundles  are  large,  and  have 
been  well  cared  for.  If  they  have  spent 
the  holidays  in  the  fields  they  will  likely 
have  nearly  as  much  fiber  as  the  straw 
and  would  better  be  let  alone.  Hay  at 
$18  a  ton  is  very  dear,  unless  it  should  be 
Alfalfa,  which  is  unlikely.  If  mixed  or 
clover  hay  can  be  purchased  for  $12  it 
will  be  a  good  investment  for  the  bulky 
part  of  the  feed  of  which  they  must  have 
a  portion.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  stock  can  be  wintered  too  cheaply. 
That  is,  if  they  do  not  get  enough  to  eat, 
or  what  they  do  get  does  not  nourish 
them,  they  will  get  thin,  and  in  that  state 
will  not  do  profitable  service  next  year, 
and  it  will  cost  twice  as  much  to  put  them 
in  good  condition  as  it  would  to  have 
kept  them  there.  Unless  the  manure  is 
an  object  it  might  be  wiser  to  sell  the 
cows,  and  buy  again  at  pasture  time;  if 
they  are  not  real  good  ones  I  surely 
would.  Presumably  the  horses  are  needed 
to  draw  lumber  for  a  new  barn,  or  other 
work.  If  not,  better  try  to  let  them  out, 
or  dispose  of  them.  That  would  be  my 
first  plan.  If  I  could  not,  or  did  not  care 
to  sell,  I  should  buy  the  stalks  if  they 
were  nice,  and  the  best  hay  I  could  get 
for  not  more  than  $12  a  ton.  By  best  I  do 
not  mean  Timothy,  but  early  cut,  well 
cured  and  with  as  much  clover  as  possible. 
The  horses  will  get  along  with  a  very 
small  amount  of  coarse  material  if  they 
get  nutritious  grain.  The  cows  will  need 
more.  I  would  cut  the  stalks,  wet  them 
with  hot  water,  so  as  to  get  as  much  out 
of  them  as  possible.  Then  mix  with  them 
barley  sprouts,  a  bulky  as  well  as  nutri- 
trious  food.  The  cheapest  feed  on  the 
market  this  Winter  is  dried  grains.  They 
are  also  bulky,  and  will  supply  the  need 
for  coarse  material.  They  are  equally 
good  for  the  horses.  Feed  just  enough 
of  the  coarse  foods  to  keep  the  animals 
full,  for  they  are  the  dearest  at  the  prices 
given,  and  fill  out  with  the  bulky  nitro¬ 
genous  feeds,  such  as  I  have  mentioned, 
or  if  these  are  not  obtainable  others  of 
like  nature.  Dr.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  your  Experiment  Station  at  New 
Brunswick,  will  give  you  valuable  advice, 
for  he  knows  the  foods  available  for  you 
better  than  I.  coward  van  alstyne. 

SOWING  RAPE  FOR  HOG  PASTURE. 

I  would  like  to  plant  enough  rape  prac¬ 
tically  to  supply  12  Spring  pigs  after  the 
first  of  next  August.  My  farm  is  situated 
in  northern  Vermont.  The  soil  consists  of 
about  six  or  eight  inches  of  good  mellow 
loam,  with  a  gravelly  subsoil,  it  is  now  in 
s"d.  I  have  .plenty  of  manure  from  cows 
worked  over  by  pigs,  also  manure  from  10 
horses  worked  by  pigs.  I  have  never  seen 
rape  growing  and  would  like  your  advice 
as  to  fitting  the  land  :  how  large  a  piece  to 
plant,  amount  of  seed  to  use,  and  best  time 
to  plant.  g.  b.  b. 

Th<*  amount  of  forage  a  plot  sown  tq 


rape  will  yield  depends  wholly  on  the 
quality  of  the  land,  and  the  weather. 
Rape  is  an  exceedingly  gross  feeder,  and 
takes  to  rich,  heavilv  manured  land  as 
naturally  as  a  duck  to  water,  or  a  sow  to 
the  wallow.  It  can  be  sown  broadcast, 
or  in  drills;  if  the  latter  should  be  culti¬ 
vated,  but  the  broadcast  plan  I  believe  is 
to  be  preferred.  In  northern  climates  it 
can  be  sown  from  April  1  to  August  1. 
If  sown  in  drills,  it  requires  two  to  three 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre;  if  broadcast, 
four  to  five  pounds  per  acre.  Of  the 
Dwarf  Essex  variety  yields  are  reported 
of  27  tons  green  forage  per  acre  and 
36  tons  oer  acre  at  two  cuttings.  It  can 
be  used  only  as  green  forage,  and  it  is 
of  no  value  as  a  cured  product.  The 
leaves  look  like  cabbage  leaves,  but  have 
no  tendency  to  form  heads.  They  alter¬ 
nate  on  the  stalk  and  stems  of  the  plant, 
the  plant  branching  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  and  in  good  strong  land  will  grow 
three  feet  high.  The  stock,  grazing  on 
it,  will  eat  the  succulent  part  of  the 
leaves,  neglecting  the  stems  to  a  ~reat 
degree.  These  will  again  put  out  foli¬ 
age.  but  it  is  not  best  for  greatest  re¬ 
turns  to  have  it  reproduce  its  foliage  more 
than  once.  At  the  Wisconsin  Station 
an  acre  of  rape  for  pig  feed  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  2,600  pounds  of  grain. 

It  should  be  sown  six  to  eight  weeks 
before  it  is  to  be  used.  For  pig  pasture, 
the  plants  should  be  about  eight  inches 
high  before  being  turned  on.  If  smaller, 
there  is  some  danger  of  the  plants  being 
pulled  up.  If  this  inquirer  will  plovv  his 
land  in  good  time,  if  his  manure  is  on 
the  coarse  order,  put  it  on  before  plow¬ 
ing.  If  fine,  after  plowing,  and  work 
it  into  the  soil.  Sow  broadcast,  and 
cover  with  a  harrow.  If  his  land  is,  as 
indicated,  rich  naturally,  and  then  ma¬ 
nured,  I  would  think  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre  would  carry  10  pigs 
till  freezing  kills  the  rape.  But  it  will 
be  a  sure  thing  if  he  sows  one  acre. 
After  the  plants  are  killed  by  freezing,  the 
pigs  will  eat  the  stalks  and  stems,  or 
branches.  Here  I  have  sown  early  in 
September,  with  rye  in  corn,  cutting  the 
corn  off  in  a  few  days,  and  got  a 
great  amount  of  lamb  pasture,  and  of 
course  would  have  done  equally  as  well 
for  pigs,  as  pigs  relish  both  the  rape  and 
rye.  Then  I  commenced  pasturing  when 
four  or  five  inches  high.  It  might  be 
worth  this  inquirer’s  time  to  sow  rye  lib¬ 
erally  in  the  rape,  early  in  August,  allow¬ 
ing  the  tramping  of  the  pigs  to  cover  it. 
If  he  can  get  a  catch  he  will  have  fine 
rye  pasture  for  his  pigs,  as  the  rape  is 
finished,  and  afterwards  the  great  value 
of  rape  as  a  forage  crop  consists  in  its 
possibilities  as  a  catch  crop,  in  between, 
or  after  other  crop.  JOHN  M.  jamison. 

Ross  Co.,  Ohio. 


Dietz  Lanterns 

Of  course  when  you  buy  a  lantern  you  want 
to  get  the  best  one  possible.  Do  you  know 
that  no  other  lantern  in  the  world  gives 
anything  like  the 

“Clear,  White  Light  of  the 


That’s  the  greatest  reason,  but  not  the  only 
reason  why  people  who  know  all  about  lan¬ 
terns  always  call  for  the  Dietz.  A  Dietz 
Cold  Blast  lantern  means  a  solderless,  non¬ 
leaking  oil  pot,  means  the  best  quality  of 
tin,  glass  and  wire,  convenient  side  lever, 
convenience  in  lighting,  extinguishing  and 
filling,  long  burning  and  absolute  safety. 
If  you  remember  these  things,  you’ll  never 
let  a  dealer  sell  you  some  ordinary  lantern 
he  may  have  on  his  shelves,  no  matter  how 
hard  he  may  try.  If  he  won’t  get  you  a 
Dietz,  write  to  us.  Our  little,  free  book 
gives  lantern  pointers — good  thing  to  read 
before  buying.  Write  for  it. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

62  Laight  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Established  1840. 

I  ■ 


THE  PAPEG 

PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your 
silo  In  less  time,  with  less  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
prder,  never  disappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work 
claimed  for  it. 

If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papec.  Setm  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  10,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


—  WHAT  THE  — 

WORLD’S  BIGGEST  USERS 

HAVE  TO  SAY  ABOUT 

CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  December  4,  1905. 

Our  separator  experience  dates  back  about  ten  years.  At 
that  time  the  De  Laval  separator  was  already  recognized  as 
the  best  machine;  though  its  superiority  was  not  quite  so  fully 
established  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  In  those  earlier  days, 
through  the  purchase  of  other  creameries  in  which  the 
machinery  was  already  installed,  we  had  opportunity  to 
use  various  other  makes  of  separators;  however,  none  of  them 
did  the  work  as  well  as  the  De  Laval,  either  as  to  capacity 
for  clean  skimming'or  ease  and  simplicity  of  operation. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  hand  separator  the  Beatrice 
Companies  operated  between  five  and  six  hundred  De  Laval 
power  separators  and  there  were  many  instances  where  our 
experience  led  us  to  deliberately  replace  some  other  make  of 
machine  with  a  new  De  Laval,  paying  good,  hard-earned 
money  for  same. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the  De  Laval  power 
separator  is  a  better  machine  in  every  respect  than  any  other 
make.  Since  the  hand  separator  came  into  general  use  in 
this  western  country  we  have  had  further  opportunity  to 
make  comparisons  and  in  our  opinion  there  is  no  other 
machine  as  yet  manufactured  which  compares  with  the 
De  Laval  in  capacity  for  skimming,  clean  skimming,  ease 
and  simplicity  of  operation. 

The  large  “Alpha”  De  Laval  machines  we  owned  and 
operated  in  years  gone  by  have  practically  all  left  our 
territory,  having  been  sold  as  second  hand  machines  to 
creameries  in  the  East  where  the  whole  milk  system  is  still 
flourishing,  but  to  replace  these  larger  machines  we  have  in 
the  past  five  or  six  years,  sold  to  f aimers  throughout  these 
western  states  and  territories  approximately  thirty-five 
thousand  De  Laval  cream  separators  which  are  operated  by 
hand  or  tread  power. 

BEATRICE  CREAMERY  COMPANY. 

by  W.  F.  Jensen,  Secretary. 

If  the  above  is  the  kind  of  experience  you  would  profit  by  a 
De  Laval  Catalogue  and  any  desired  particulars  are  to  be  had 
for  the  asking. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal*  Sts., 

CHICAGO 

1213  Filbert  Street^’ 

PHILADELPHIA 

££&  11  Drumm  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Ottices: 
74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


109-113  Youville  Square 

MONTREAL 

75  &  77  York  Street 

TORONTO 

14  &  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 


TUBULARS  WRING  GOLD  FROM  MILK^ 

cream  fed  to  stock— and  wonder  why  dairying  don’t  pay.  Tubuluru  stop  tills  loss. 
Tubulars  get  the  last  drop  of  cream 
out  oftlie  mills— make  big  profits.  Tubu¬ 
lars  are  the  only  modern  separators.  Notice 
the  low  can  and  enclosed  gears.  Write 
for  catalog  S-153 

THE  SHARPIES  SEPARATOR  CO., WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

TORONTO,  CAM.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


^Hetl"plcS 

fj  TUBULAR 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


sa^  20%  to  50%  n  A  VIS  Separator 

By  buying  a  ®  I*  snmao  Hlroi’l  from  tis x>  #  1  clfirv 


It  comes  direct  irom  tfce  factory 


Factory  prices .  A^o  middlemen  s  profits.  Investigate  our  fair  selling  plan. 

It’s  the  low-down  separator  (just  belt  high)  that  has  a  three-piece  bowl  that  can  never 
get  out  of  balance.  In  all  the  separator  world  there  is  nothing  to  equal  the  Davis 
for  convenience,  for  nice,  close  skimining,  for  easy  running  and  easy  cleaning.  Don  t 
buy  without  having  our  money-saving  Catalog  No.  140.  It  s  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

Davis  Cream  Separator  Co., 5  6  A  N°c H fc ACOS,'Tl L I N O IS. 


Nl 
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“EAGLE”  FELT  ROOFING,  60c  For  108  Sq.  Feet 

Two-ply  “Eagle”  Brand  Roofing  without  Supplies,  per  square . 60o 

Three-ply  “Eagle”  Brand  Roofing  without  supplies,  per  square . 

Vulcanite  Roofing  with  nails,  caps  and  cement;  does  not  require  coating,  per  square . . ..  ..$1.7» 

Galvanized  Rubber  Roofing,  the  finest  ready  roofing  manufactured,  good  enough  for  any  kind  of 
Building,  also  useful  and  practical  for  lining  purposes.  Nalls,  caps  and  cement  furnished.  Does  not 
require  coating  after  it  is  on  roof.  Three  grades,  ill. 50,  $1.90  and  $2.15  per  square.  Samples  free. 
Galvanized  Iron  Conductor  Pipe,  size  3  inch,  per  10  foot  length,  42c.  Galvanized  Iron  Eave  Trough, 
size  3*^  inch,  per  10  foot  length,  81e.  Galvanized  Iron  Elbows,  3  inch,  each,  14c.  Eave  Trough  Cor¬ 
ners,  each,  18c.  Eave  Trough  Hangers, per doz.,  24c.  Galvanized  Ridge  Roll,  2  in.  roll,  per  ft.,  4^c. 
Ask  for  FREE  600  page  catalog  No.B  67  on  roofing,  fencing,  hardware,  furniture  and  household 
goods  and  general  merchandise  from  Sheriff’s  and  Receiver’s  Sales.  © 

Chicago  House  Wreoking  Co.  -  -  35th  and  Iron  Streets,  Chicago 


American  Saw  Mills 


Agents  in  all  large  cities. 


saw  more  lumber  with  less  power  and  less 
help  than  any  other  mills  in  the  world.  They 
are  lighter  running,  better,  made,  more  dur¬ 
able,  more  modern  in  design,  and  yet  they 
cost  no  more  than  the  ordinary  mills.  You 
should  investigate  such  special  American  fea¬ 
tures  as  the  duplex  steel  dogs,  improved 
ratchet  set  works,  quick  receder,  variable  fric¬ 
tion  feed,  etc.  A  size  to  suit  any  power. 

Also  Edgers,  Trimmers,  Cord  Wood,  Cut-off 
and  Rip  Saws,  Lath  Mills — Full  line  Wood¬ 
workers  Machinery  and  Supplies.  Write  for 
free  catalogue. 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co. 

l29Hope  Street,  Hackettstoyvn,  N.  J. 

New  York  City  Office,  010  fiuginceriu^  Pufidlug. 

Write  hr  for  name  of  our  nearest  agent  foyou. 
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HENS  IN  CLOSE  QUARTERS. 

About  two  years  ago  H.  E.  Cook  told  of 
experiments  he  was  making  with  hens 
crowded  closely  in  warm  quarters.  I  was 
much  interested.  Can  you  tell  me  if  he 
still  manages  that  way,  and  with  what  re¬ 
sults,  taking  the  year  as  a  whole?  s.  s.  c. 

Vermont. 

Yes,  we  are  still  keeping  hens  in  the 
same  house,  and  they  are  warm.  They 
are  White  Leghorns,  active,  and  perhaps 
get  more  exercise  in  a  small  room,  and 
need  a  higher  temperature  than  the  Rocks 
or  that  type.  As  a  Jersey  or  Holstein 
needs  a  higher  temperature  than  a  Short¬ 
horn,  so  perhaps  these  fowls  do  propor¬ 
tionately  better  under  our  conditions.  The 
whole  question,  as  I  see  it,  is  not  against 
warm  quarters,  but  against  foul  air.  The 
hens  have  been  and  are  healthy ;  they  are, 
however,  kept  clean.  There  is  no  decom¬ 
position  from  dirty  floors.  A  concrete 
floor  is  cleaned  weekly,  and  kept  at  all 
times  covered  with  clean  dry  straw.  Do 
they  lay?  Why,  yes;  fairly  well;  I  don’t 
think  their  record  this  Winter  is  a  boast¬ 
ful  one,  but  perhaps  better  than  an  aver¬ 
age;  100  hens  laid  62  dozen  eggs  in  De¬ 
cember.  That  would  be  an  average  of 
nearly  25  eggs  a  day.  This  will  no  doubt 
be  much  above  the  average  of  the  country. 
January  is  not  complete  as  I  write,  but 
will  average  not  far  from  40  eggs  a  day. 
This  much  I  do  know.  In  this  cold  north¬ 
ern  section  where  we  live,  we  have  had 
much  better  results  since  keeping  our 
fowls  warm  than  we  did  beforg.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  keeping  them  in  pure 
air.  As  a  rule,  in  cold  weather  we  con¬ 
sider  warm  air  and  foul  air  synonymous. 
If  we  live  up  to  modern  sanitation,  and 
have  fairly  good  ventilation,  warm  air  will 
not  be  bad  air.  If  we  compare  hens  with 
cows,  which  may  not  be  quite  fair,  we 
shall  find  on  a  basis  of  five  square  feet 
per  hen  and  a  room  seven  feet  high,  the 
air  space  per  unit  of  live  weight  would  be 
equal  to  a  1,000-pound  cow  given  a  stall 
containing  5,. 500  cubic  feet  air  space,  a 
floor  space  20  x  30  and  nearly  eight  feet 
high.  It  would  not  be  a  problem  of  ven¬ 
tilation  in  this  case,  because  we  would  at 
the  least  put  11  cows  in  this  space.  I 
know  excellent  results  are  being  obtained 
with  cloth  windows,  but  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  marks  below  zero  and  the  snow 
fills  the  air,  as  it  often  does,  (this  Winter 
excepted)  our  bens  will  -not  know  what  is 
going  on  outside,  are  happy  and  lay  eggs. 
This  may  not  be  the  correct  system  for 
everyone,  but  it  works  here.  We  keep 
hens,  hogs,  cows  and  horses,  and  all  at 
high  temperatures.  They  are  healthy, 
happy  and  produce  well.  H.  E.  cook. 


NOTH  INC  POSITIVE  IN  HENDOM. 

After  reading  with  much  interest  the  hon¬ 
est  confession  of  Mr.  Mapes,  on  page  47, 
and  knowing  my  own  experience,  and  gath¬ 
ering  from  (lie  experience  and  observation 
of  others  along  similar  lines.  I  am  absolutely 
certain  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  success 
in  getting  eggs  or  coaxing  hens  to  lay  high- 
priced  ones  during  the  cold  Winter  months. 
So  mucTi  is  dependent  upon  local  conditions, 
that  it  is  dollars  to  doughnuts,  for  anyone, 
professional  or  amateur,  always  to  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head  in  either  feeding  or  general 
management.  Then,  too.  the  average  hen 
is  seemingly  a  very  fickle  little  creature.  As 
a  neighbor  of  mine  once  expressed  it,  there 
was  a  time  when  he  thought  that  when  a 
hen  commenced  to  lay,  she  would  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  compelled  to  lay  a  certain  number 
of  eggs  before  she  stopped  :  but  be  bad  found 
out  that  she  could  lay  but  a  single  egg 
and  then  quit  if  she  wanted  to.  I  know  of 
individual  flocks  in  the  same  neighborhood 
this  season  where  the  owner  of  one  is  get¬ 
ting  a  good  egg  supply,  while  the  nearest 
neighbor  gets  none:  and  that,  loo.  where  the 
feeding  nnd  management  would  seem  to 
favor  the  latter.  I  have  two  pens,  the  first 
consisting  of  13  White  Wyandottes.  nnd  the 
second  of  10  Barred  Rocks  and  four  and  six 
Light  Brahmas  and  Golden  Wyandottes,  re¬ 
spectively.  Both  pens  are  composed  of  hens 
one.  two  and  three  years  old,  although  fully 
half  of  them  are  yearlings.  The  second 
flock  commenced  to  lay  three  to  five  eggs  a 
day  the  first  days  in  December,  and  about 
10  days  later  the  White  Wyandottes  also 
commenced,  and  about  a  week  later  I  was 
getting  12  and  15  eggs  a  day  from  the  two 
pens,  the  White  Wyandottes  giving  as  high 
as  six  eggs  a  day  for  a  number  of  days  in 
succession.  Both  flocks  were  fed  as  exactly 
alike  as  possible — a  liberal  allowance  of 
corn,  oats  and  damaged  wheat  scattered  in 
straw  in  early  morning,  and  a  mesh  of 


ground  corn  and  oats,  combined  with  an 
equal  amount  of  bran  and  middlings,  with 
Alfalfa  and  animal  meal  added.  Now  to  Il¬ 
lustrate  a  point  in  practical  experience; 
.lust,  as  I  was  beginning  to  feel  that  I  was 
achieving  success  in  the  production  of  then 
30-cent  eggs,  my  supply  of  oats  and  poor 
wheat  gave  out,  and  a  number  of  days  of 
much  colder  weather  struck  at  the  same 
time,  and  on  January  8  my  egg  record  had 
dropped  to  six,  and  later  to  four  and  five 
eggs  a  day ;  and  up  to  this  time,  with  all 
the  coaxing  and  a  rapidly  declining  egg 
market,  I  have  simply  been  unable  to  get  the 
number  back  above  10.  Now  I  think  the 
above  change  in  weather  and  feed  condi¬ 
tions  wholly  responsible  for  my  loss  in  egg 
yield,  borne  out  from  similar  experiences  and 
that  of  others.  I  have  also  found  that  the 
so-called  “balanced  ration”  and  the  methods 
so  often  written  about  by  others  cannot  safe¬ 
ly  be  followed  by  anyone  else ;  but  that  each 
henman  must  simply  work  out  his  own  sal¬ 
vation  by  studying  characteristics  of  his 
own  individual  (lock  and  local  conditions. 
In  feeding  methods.  I  obtain  best  results 
when  feeding  liberally  of  oats  and  the  mash 
at  night.  I  think  Mr.  Mapes  at.  fault  in  his 
too-many-in-a-flock  method  and  keeping  birds 
too  old.  I  would  not  give  a  picayune  for 
any  breed  of  hen  over  three  years  old  for  a 
Winter  layer  for  me;  while  a  good  yearling 
moulted  in  good  season,  I  would  bank  on 
sooner  that  I  would  the  majority  of  early 
pulletS.  51.  I,.  DORMAN. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Selecting  Laying  Hens. — A  California 
pool  try  man  says  that  “trap  nests"  for  test¬ 
ing  hens  requires  too  much  care.  He  pre¬ 
fers  keeping  pairs  of  birds  sej>arate  in  small 
pens ;  “I  consider  the  management  of  ten 
pairs  of  birds,  with  only  a  pair  in  each  pen, 
will  give  better  results  by  housing  and  yard¬ 
ing  in  this  manner  than  10  hens  and  one 
cock  that  are  handled  by  the  trap  nesting 
system.  Fowls  can  lay  at  will,  get  off  their 
nests  and  go  at  will  when  penned  this  way. 
Otherwise  they  may  remain  for  hours  in  the 
trap  nest  before  being  liberated.  One  can 
learn  the  habits  of  each  individual  while  in 
single  pairs  more  than  if  10  were  together. 
Much  depends  on  having  the  males  that  have 
produced  the  best  laying  strains,  and  this 
yarding  in  pairs  gives  the  testing  of  nine 
birds  that  the  trap  nest  system  w’ould  not 
give.’’ 


Bran  and  Silage  for  Cattle. — Regarding 
the  article  on  page  800.  silage  and  bran 
for  cow  feed,  I  would  like  to  say  from  that 
same  article  printed  12  years  ago  we  gave 
our  cows  no  hay  at  all  for  six  years.  We 
used  cotton-seed  meal  all  the  time,  some 
middlings,  hominy  feed  and  cornmeal  at 
times,  but  bran,  cotton-seed  meal  and  silage 
was  their  regular  diet.  They  did  well  as 
far  as  milk  went,  but  when  it  came  to  looks 
they  w’ere  not  perfect.  ’Hiey  resembled 
good  road  horses.  They  will  not  eat  enough 
to  keep  their  ribs  out  where  they  ought  to 
be.  If  you  can  feed  them  one  good  forkful 
of  hay  per  day  they  are  all  right.  a. 

Connecticut. 

Barn  Ventilation. — Concerning  article  of 
.1.  I).  ITickett  (which  I  consider  an  extra 
good  one)  page  37.  in  which  bo  says  where 
they  have  to  depend  on  window  ventilation 
they  might  better  go  back  to  the  cracks  as 
being  cheaper  and  better,  instead  of  this 
I  would  suggest  a  different  plan.  Take  some 
strips  and  make  a  frame  to  fit  the  window, 
as  for  a  fly  screen,  and  tack  on  one  thickness 
of  muslin.  Put  this  in  the  window  and  you 
will  have  an  abundance  of  dry  pure  air  and 
no  wind.  This  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
best  methods  of  ventilation  known,  and  may 
be  used  to  as  good  an  advantage  in  a  sleep¬ 
ing  room  or  chicken  house.  w.  n. 


Pratts,  the  name  of 
the  best  Stock  and 
Poultry  Foods  and 
V  eterinary  Remedies 
in  the  world.  Read 
that  over  again.  In 


use  over  30  years. 


ABSORBINE 

REMOVES 

BURSAL  ENLARGEMENTS, 
THICKENED  TISSUES. 
INFILTRATED  PARTS,  and  any 
FUFF  OR  SWELLING,  CURES 
LAMENESS,  ALLAYS  FAIN 
without  laving  the  horse  up.  Does  not 
blister,  stain  or  remove  the  natr.  82.00  a 
bottle,  delivered.  Pamphlet  1-B  free. 

ABSORBINE,  ,TR.,  for  mankind, 81.00 
Bottle.  Cures  Synovitis,  Weeping  Sinew, 
Strains,  Gouty  or  Rheumatic  Deposits. 
Allays  Pain.  Book  free.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  8 8  Monmouth  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 


Our  old  $100  offer  always  good 
for  failure  to  cure,  when  cure  is 
possible,  anycase  of  splint,  curb, 
colic,  thrush,  etc.  "Veterinary 
Experience,"  the  horseman’s  in¬ 
fallible  guide.  Valued  every¬ 
where.  A  copy  mailed  free.  Write  for  it. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co., 

30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


No  More  Blind  Horses 

sore  eyes,  BARRY  CO,,IowaCity.  Iowa,  have  sure  cure 


IDEAL  ALUMINUM  LEG  BAND 

To  Mark  Chickens  i 
CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

12  for  15c.,  25— SOC.,  50 — 50c.,  100— 75c. 
Frank  Myera,  Mfr„  Box  57,  Freeport,  lil. 


GG5  fROfl  BOINE 


Green  cut  bone  doublesegg  yield.  More  fertile 
eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  early  broilers,  heavyfowls. 

MANNtC  LATEST  MODEL 
IVlArill  «  BONE  CUTTER 

10  days  free  trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Send  it 
back  at  our  expense  i  f  y  ou  don’t  li  ke  i  t.  cat’ig  free. 

F.  W.MANN  CO.,  BOX  15, Milford,  Mass. 
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P,  0  U  LT  R  the  i 

iPOULTRY  LINE— Fencing,  Feed,  Incu-J 
ibators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— J 
jit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you. 
I  our  Illustrated  Catalogue — it’s  free  for  the< 
(asking — it's  worth  having.  , 

i  Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

i Dcp  H.  G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City. ( 

qqqqqqqqqqqqqqqqoqqooqqqcI 


•POULTRY  SUPPLIES' 


P 

I  Vc  sell  everything  the  poultryman  needs.  Incu- 
I  baton*,  Brooders,  Food*,  Tonics*  Powders, 
Fences,  Bone  Cutter*,  Egu*  Boxen,  etc. 
Write  to-day  for  a  free  copy  of  our 
I  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue.  You’ll  be 

I  yy  surprised  how  much  you  can  save  by 

buying  all  your  supplies  from  one  place. 

I* 


- 


JOBIAH  YOUNG, 

2?  Grand  Street,  Troy,  N. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  Breeders 
WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKS  class  single 

— »  a  n  d  Rose 

Comb  White  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  White 
and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks, 
Winners  of  4  Ribbons  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
Shows  1006,  and  18  Ribbons  at  Dutchess  County  Fair. 
1005.  Eggs  from  prize  matings  our  very  best  $2  for  15, 
$15  per  100.  High  class  utility  stock,  specially  fed  to 
produce  fertile  eggs,  $6  per  100,  in  any  quantity;  ail 
clear  eggs  replaced  free  if  returned  express  prepaid, 
puck  Eggs  ready  March  1st,  $8  per  100,  $75  per  1,000. 
80  pens,  2,000  layers;  cut  of  same  in  Cyphers  Catalogue 
and  their  authorized  agent  for  this  section.  Bonnie 
Brae  Poultry  Farm,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


DLUL  kiddun  Basket. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 

White  Wyandottes, 

White  Leghorns. 

Eggs.  $1.50  per  15;  $2.50 


LT 


COTT,  P.  O.  Box  3, 


SURF  TO  GIVE 
A 

SQUARE  DEAL. 

per  30.  J.  HOWARD 
Moorestown,  N.  J. 


K 


Wh. Wyandottes  Exclusively  hatching  E? sfom 

standard  bred  heavy  laying  stock.  All  infertile  eggs 
replaced  free.  Ad.  E.  Franklin  Kean,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

BARRED  KOOKS— Best  blood;  bred  for  vigor 
and  utility.  Free  range  and  eggs  of  high  fertility. 
$1.50  per  15.  Grant  Davis,  Whitehouse,  New  Jersey. 

I  IGIIT  BRAHMAS,  prize  stock,  A  few  good  birds 
^  C.  GORDON,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  Catalogue 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Darred,  Buff  and  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  B.  &.  W 
Minorcas  and  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 
$3  each,  $7.50  for  trio.  Eggs  $2  for  15,  $3.75  for  30,  $i 
for  45.  Duck  eggs  $1.50  for  11,  $2.75  for  22,  $5  for  44 
Edward  G.  Noonan.  Marietta,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penna 


90 


War's  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book;  10c 
Bates  free.  J.  A.  BERGKY.Box8,Telford,Pa 


Buff  Rocks— 200  for  sale;  a  few  Solid  Buff  Cockerels 
58  premiums  last  winter.  Dr.  Coolidgo,  Warner,  N.H 


Prown  Leghorn  Ckls.  of  great  egg-producing  strains 
also  collie  pups.  NELSON  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa 


Poultry  Catalogue  Free.  Reasonable  prices.  Satisfac 
tion  guaranteed.  Fairview  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa 


MANOKIN  White  LEGHORNS  SATISFY 


No  experiment,  bred  12  years  for  heavy  laying,  from 
best  blood  In  America.  Stock  and  eggs  at  farmers’ 
prices.  R.  B.  FUSEY,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


1()0  Barred  and  Bull  Rocks,  White  and  Partridge 
Wyandotte  Cockerels  at  $2.00  each,  also  Pullets  and 
Golden  Seabright  Bantams.  Pure  bred,  vigorous, 
good  size.  DR,  8<  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Fa. 


BUFF.  White  Leghorns.  Eggs  75c  per  15.  $1  25  per  30, 
$2per60.  Cir.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


HENS 


If  you  are  a  lover  of  pure  blooded  pouj- 
,  try,  if  you  are  tired  of  producing  mon¬ 
grel  breeds  and  desire  the  best  strains  of 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns, White 
Wyandottes  or  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  send  for  descriptive 
circular.  We  have  bred  superior  birds  for  years.  For  10c.  we 
will  send  you  a  copy  of  Green's  Book  on  Poultry  Keeping, 
regular  price  25c.  Now  i  s  the  time  to  order  birds  for  breeding, 
or  eggs  for  hatching.  We  sell  eggs  for  hatching  at  $1.00  and 
92.00  p«rl3.  Breeding  birds  12.00  to  93.00  each.  Grwn'fl  Nurwrj  and  Imple¬ 
ment  Catalog,  also  copy  of  Green's  Big  Fruit  Grower  Magazine  free  on  ro- 

quost b,  pofltai euti.  GREER’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester.  N.  T. 

SPORTING  AND  PET  DOGS 

of  all  kinds  for  sale.  Pigeons,  Ferrets.  Bel¬ 
gian  Hares  and  all  breeds  of  Swine.  Stamp 
for  reply.  Chas.  G.  Lloydt,  Athens,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


nEGISTERED  ANGORA  GOATS.— Pairs  or 
*\  trios.  REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 

Write  for  prices  and  information. 
MELROSE  STOCK  FARM,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


C  Q  CAI  C  MALE  AND  FE- 
■  DHLL  MALE  ELK  at 

The  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf,  Flint,  Michigan. 


Knowledge- 

not  guesswork 


DR.  HESS,  M.D.,  D.V.S*. 
in  ms 

LABORATORY 


Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  DfV.S,)  who  formulated  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  0 
regularly  licensed  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  a  Veterinary  Surgeon.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wooster,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Ma¬ 
triculate  of  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Baltimore,  Md.  and 
a  graduate  of  the  Chicago  Veterinary  College,  and  in  addition  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  stock  feeder  of  many  years’  experience.  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  a 
medicinal  food  prepared  from  a  highly  successful  prescription  used  by  Dr. 
Hess  in  his  many  years  regular  practice -before  the  food  was  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  requires  only  common  sense  to  see  that  unprofessional  manufacturers 
cannot  equal  a  preparation  formulated  by  a  practical  physician  and  based  upon 
accurate  knowledge,  long  experience  and  observation.  Furthermore, 


D3  HESS  STOCK  FS 


FOR  CATTLE,  HOGS,  SHEEP  AND  HORSES 

is  sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  to  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  It  contains  tonics  for  the  digestion,  iron  for  the  blood,  nitrates 
to  expel  poisonous  materials  from  the  system,  laxatives  to  regulate  the  bowels.  The  ingredients  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food 
have  the  endorsement  of  the  Veterinary  Colleges  and  the  Farm  Papers.  Recognized  as  a  medicinal  tonic  and  laxative  by  our 
own  government,  and  sold  on  a  written  guarantee  at 

5(t  per  lb.  in  100  lb.  sacks;  ( Except  in  Canada 
25  pound  pail  $1.60  \  West  and  South. 

A  tablespoonful  per  day  for  the  average  hog.  Less  than  a  penny  a  day  for  horse,  cow  or  steer.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  we  will.  Remember,  that  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  each  month,  Dr.  Hess  will  furnish  veterinary  advice 
and  prescriptions  free  if  you  will  mention  this  paper,  state  what  stock  you  have,  also  what  stock  food  you  have  fed,  and  en¬ 
close  two  cents  for  reply.  In  every  package  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  there  is  a  little  yellow  card  that  entitles  you  to  this  free 
service  at  any  time. 

DR.  H  ESS  STOCK  BOOK  FREE,  if  you  will  mention  this  paper,  state  how  much  stock  you  have  and  what  kind  of  stock 
food  you  have  used. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ee-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  DISHORNING. 
Does  II  Injure  the  Bull ? 

Have  you  known  of  any  cases  where  dis¬ 
horning  has  apparently  injured  a  bull  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  would  you  advise  re¬ 
moving  horns  from  a  mature  animal? 

We  have  dishorned  bulls  of  different 
ages,  and  in  one  instance  only  did  we  no¬ 
tice  any  bad  effects.  This  one,  a  three- 
year-old,  seemed  very  much  depressed  and 
very  inactive  for  some  little  time  but 
soon  came  around  all  right  and  as  good 
aj  ever.  e.  h.  knapp  &  son. 

I  do  not  dishorn  my  bulls,  conse¬ 
quently  do  not  have  experience.  I  have 
always  understood,  however,  that  where 
the  bulls  were  dishorned  that  they  were 
not  so  good  for  breeding  until  they  re¬ 
covered  from  the  temporary  set-back 
given  them  by  the  dishorning  process,  but 
that  after  the  stumps  were  fully  healed 
they  were  equally  as  good  as  they  were 
before  they  were  dishorned. 

w.  w.  CIJENEY. 

I  do  not  think  that  dishorning  a  bull 
should  have  any  effect  on  his  breeding 
qualities  after  sufficient  time  to  recover 
from  the  shock.  On  an  aged  bull  with 
heavy  horns,  whose  vitality  may  be  from 
other  causes  somewhat  weakened,  it  might 
have  a  weakening  effect  until  complete 
recovery.  After  the  operation  the  bull 
should  have  good  feed  and  good  care  and 
light  use  until  well,  when  there  should 
be  no  bad  effect.  j.  w.  martin. 

My  experience  in  dishorning  bulls  has 
always  been  favorable.  If  I  raise  them 
from  calves  I  kill  the  horn  when  about 
one  week  old  with  caustic  potash.  I 
shave  off  the  hair  just  where  the  horn 
starts ;  one  very  light  application  ends 
the  growth  of  the  horn.  I  have  also  had 
two  two-year-old  bulls  dishorned.  In 
each  case  it  has  done  no  injury  to  them, 
either  as  to  their  fertility  or  activeness, 
and  the  calves  have  always  grown  well 
and  were  lively.  G.  w.  higgins. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  dishorn¬ 
ing  a  bull  and  do  not  feel  qualified  to  say 
that  dishorning  injures  the  bull  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes.  There  are  many  breeds, 
and  it  is  especially  true  of  the  Guernsey 
where  the  color  and  shape  of  horns  are 
considered  of  great  importance  in  the  scale 
of  points.  Personally  I  dislike  to  dishorn  | 
and  would  do  so  only  on  the  grounds  of 
safety  in  handling  the  animal.  Generally 
speaking,  I  should  consider  that  anything 
which  detracted  from  the  snap  and  vigor 
of  the  animal  lessen  his  chances  of  being 
a  prepotent  sire.  wm.  h.  caldwell. 

I  have  never  known  a  case  of  injury 
for  breeding  purposes  by  dishorning  a 
bull  or  a  cow.  Many  noted  Holstein- 
Friesian  bulls  have  been  dishorned  and 
no  suggestion  has  ever  reached  me  that 
they  were  injured  for  breeding  purposes 
thereby.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  information  on  this  subject  dis¬ 
horning  usually  renders  a  bull  less  dan¬ 
gerous  to  handle,  and  for  this  reason  I 
would  advise  dishorning  mature  bulls  that 
show  any  signs  of  being  dangerous,  es¬ 
pecially  such  as  are  kept  solely  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes  and  not  for  show. 

S.  HOXIE. 

Did  you  ever  know  a  male  bird  to  be¬ 
come  infertile  because  he  was  dubbed  by 
Jack  Frost  or  by  a  cockfighter?  Would 
it  not  be  as  good  sense  to  say  a  bull  be¬ 
comes  infertile  because  his  horns  are 
taken  off?  T  consider  it  absurd  and  be¬ 
lieve,  more  to  the  point,  that  he  is  too  fat 
or  too  run  down  from  excessive  use.  I 
believe  that  a  bull  about  four  years  old 
is  not  as  free  in  service  as  when  younger, 
but  becomes  as  sure  a  calf  getter  after 
that  age  is  past.  Wine  29954  was  dis¬ 
horned  at  about  18  months,  and  lived  to 
die  of  bloat  in  his  twelfth  year.  I  bought 
back  his  son  that  is  dishorned,  and  now, 
nearly  nine  years  old,  he  the  past  year 
sired  calves  from  cows  the  other  bulls 
could  not  get  in  calf.  Both  these  bulls 
at  about  five  years  old  were  shy  breed¬ 
er8.  R.  F.  SHANNON. 

I  have  have  never  had  any  such  ex¬ 
perience.  Naturally,  a  sufficient  time  must 
be  allowed  for  the  animal  to  recover  from 
the  shock  which  inevitably  accompanies 
the  operation,  but  when  recovered,  none 
of  the.  animals  so  treated  in  my  herd  have  1 
been  in  the  least  affected.  Bor  a  time 
the  dishorned  animals  are  exceedingly  do-  ! 
cile  and  naturally  very  tender  about  the  j 
head.  This  condition  lasts  for  months  in  \ 
the  case  of  a  well-grown  animal,  but  is 
Of  shorter  duration  with  younger  stock. 


I  would  say  that  on  the  average,  not  more 
than  two  months  will  see  practically  com¬ 
plete  recovery  from  the  shock  of  the  oper¬ 
ation,  though  the  tenderness  remains  a 
much  longer  time.  As  a  cure  for  an  in¬ 
creasingly  ugly  disposition  nothing  seems 
to  be  better.  f.  r.  hazard. 

I  have  never  dishorned  any  animal  yet. 
I  am  in  favor  of  having  cows  dishorned, 
as  they  run  more  peaceably  together  and 
seem  to  get  along  much  better  than  with 
horns.  I  have  two  service  bulls,  one  has 
horns  and  the  other  was  dishorned  before 
I  got  him.  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever 
hurt  him  for  service  in  the  least,  but  I 
think  I  would  never  have  a  valuable  service 
bull  dishorned  unless  as  a  last  resort  if 
he  were  very  ugly.  I  have  heard  of  cases 
where  bulls  were  dishorned  and  were  not 
as  vigorous  as  before,  but  this  may  be 
on  account  of  age  or  they  may  not  have 
been  active  generally.  I  prefer  to  see  the 
horns  on,  as  I  think  they  look  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  off,  and  should  always  leave  them 
on  a  valuable  service  bull  so  as  not  to 
take  any  risk.  A.  A.  cortelyou. 


Paint  Your  House  Now 

UNITO 


**♦««»«♦>  »»•»»«« >l|ll<^ 

'UNITO  *! 

Soil 

t  THt  United  factori*5  ‘wj 


House  Paint 
^95c  a  Gal. 

Ready  mixed  —  strong; 
colors— will  outlive  any 
paint  on  the  market.  Made 
Of  strictly  pure  lead,  zinc, 
and  linseed  oil.  We  ab¬ 
solutely  guarantee  that 
this  paint  will  not  peel, 
flake  nor  blister— and  that 
it  will  outwear  auy  lead 
and  oil  job. 

This  paint  has  quality .  We  are  the  manufactur¬ 
ers,  and  every  gallon  of  paint  we  ship  is  fresh, 
ready  mixed, and  ready  to  use. 

There  is  just  one  reason  why  this  paint  can  be  sold 
for  such  a  low  price.  The  factory  making  the 
paint  Is  owned  by  us  and  sells  its  entire  output 
through  our  plan  of 

Eight  Big  Factories,  One  Selling  Head. 

Entire  Output  Direct  to  You. 

The  entire  output  ot  eight  factories  making  Buggy  Tops 
and  Supplies,  Vehicles  of  all  kinds.  Paints  and  Varnishes, 
Steel  Ranges,  Sewing  Machines,  Farm  and  Blacksmith 
Tools,  Steel  Wheels  and  Handy  Wagons,  Telephones 
andsupplies.  All  combined  to  cut  down  Selling  expense 
and  deliver  goods  to  the  consumer  direct  at  unheard-of 
low  prices.  Write  forth*  Big  Free  Catalog  describing 
and  illustrating  the  output  of  all  our  factories  In  one  big 
volume.  The  greatest  selling  plan  ever  devised,  to  save 
money  for  the  buyer,  clearly  explained.  The  book 
is  free;  also  color  cards  of  Unito  paints  and  varnishes. 

'  Tho  United  Factories  Co.,  Dept,  p.31 
Cleveland,  O. 


You 
ean  pul- 

▼  e  r  i  z  e  A 

more  thor-  I  U 

oughly  and 
spread  more 
evenly  with  the 

Standard 
Manure  Spreader 

because  It  has  a  different  Beat¬ 
er,  a  diflferent  Rake  and  Hood — 
load  not  thrown  high  in  air  and 
blown  about.  Spreads  full  width 
and  does  not  vary  In  width. 

Endgitt  Moves  Away  From  Load. 

One  lever  raises  endgate  and  puts  en¬ 
tire  machine  In  operation.  Non-break- 
able  mechanism  to  change  feed. 

Spraads  5  to  35  Loads  par  Acre. 

Two  apron  chains.  Write  for 
catalog  describing  simplicity 
and  strength. 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO., 

Dept.  K,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Maker*  of  Harrow,  Cultivch 
tor*.  Potato  Harvester*, 
Uprayer*,  Hte. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

3end  postal  card  for  64-page  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


*of  the  BEERY  BIT 
four  o its  in  ONe 

Care*  Kickers,  Runaways,  Pollers, 
Shyers,  ete.  Send  for  Bit  on  Ten 
Dmjre’  Trial  and  circular  showing 
_  the  four  distinct  ways  of  u^ing  it. 

A  Lady  can  hold  llim.  Prof.  J.Q.  Beery,  Pleasant  H1U,  Ohio. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 

DON’T 
LET 
HIM 
SUFFER 


SEND 
TO-DAY 
ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 

ONLY  POSITIVE 

AND 

PERMANENT 

CURE 

MINERAL 

lei  fourth  i 


$3  PACKAGE  , 

will  cure  any  case 
or  your  money  will  be 
refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cure  ordinary  cases. 

Sent  post  paid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

AGENTS  WANTED  ( 

HEAVE  REMEDY  COMPANY 
riTTSBUBUU  PA. 


Dairy  Bam 
Locust  Grove 
Farm, 
Blairsville. 
Pa. 


is® 

-  -  ifaj 

•  •, ' 


Roofed 
and  sided 
with 
Carey’s 
Roofing 


Protect 

Your  Farm  Buildings 

The  one  roof  that  cannot  blow  off,  rust,  melt,  roll,  crack,  develop 
leaks,  or  catch  fire  from  falling  sparks,  is  “The  Roof  that  is  Proof ' 
against  sun,  storm,  cold,  fire  and  moisture — 

CAREY’S  cement'  ROOFING 

It  will  last  as  long  as  the  roof-boards  hold.  Carey’s  Roofing  should  be  used  on 
every  building  on  the  farm — dwelling,  barn,  stable,  poultry  house,  etc.  Carey’s  is 
the  oldest  and  best-known  roofing  composition.  It  contains  no  tar  or  paper. 
Composed  of  woolen  felt,  an  asphalt  mixture,  burlap,  and  cement 
compound,  all  perfectly  compressed  in  the  form  of  solid,  com¬ 
pact  permanently  flexible  sheets  that  may  be  cheaply  and  easily 
applied  to  all  flat  or  steep  roofs.  Our  Special  Lap— a.  patented 
feature — insures  smooth,  waterproof  joints  and  protects  uailheads. 

Carey’s  Rooting  is  easy  to  buy.  We  sell  to  you  at  manufacturers’  prices.  We 
have  warehouses  established  at  convenient  points  alloverthe  country.  This  enables 
us  to  ship  to  you  from  nearby  point  at  lowest  freight  rates. 

Let  us  send  you  our  free,  interesting  booklet,  a  sample  of  Carey’s  Roofing', 
and  address  of  our  nearest  distributing  point.  Write  to-day. 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  MFG.  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

General  Offices  and  Factories :  48  Wayne  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  O. 


The  International 

Is  the  only  Silo  with  an  Automatic,  Self  Adjusting 
Hoop.  Also  has  Continuous,  Open  Front,  Air  Tight, 
and  Easy  Operating  Door,  and  a  Permanent  Ladder, 
always  in  Position.  Made  of  Selected  2-inch  Tank 
Pine.  Matched,  ready  to  set  up.  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Kox  91,  .Jefferson,  O. 


Economy  Silo 

Cheapens  the  cost  of  feed  for  your  stock 
and  pays  for  itself  the  first  winter. 

Unique  in  construction,  easily  put  up 
and  absolutely  air-tight — no  mouldy  en¬ 
silage.  Doors  arc  continuous  from  bottom 
to  top,  and  easily  opened  and  closed  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  hammer  or  wrench,  no  com¬ 
plicated  fastenings.  Strong,  handsome, 
well-hooped  and  fully  guaranteed. 

Write  today  for  Free  illustrated  Catalog 
I,  with  experience  of  users. 

Economy  Silo  &  Tank  Co.,  Frederick,  Md, 


You  Want  a  Saw 

Mill?  Write  Knight,  he  has 
w -  them  in  stock  for  Engines  of  10  to  126 

p-  ^  horse  power.  His  little  booklet,  il  Let’s 
^  ’  Get  Acquainted,”  gives  you  an  explana-  — * 

^tlon.  Write  for  It  now.  The  Knight^  —2 

Mfg.  Company  Dept.  j. 

1  Canton,  O. 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


RAWS  DOW! 
TRIM 


With  a  FOLDING  SAWING  BACH  INR.  S  CORDS  byONR  BAN  la 
10  hour*.  Send  for  FREE  lllus.  catalogue  showing  latest  fnprovM 
Kent*  and  testimonial*  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  sgeaoy. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  158  E.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


PUTS  VIM  INTO  STOCK 

Tonic  Stock  Food  isacondimental  appetizer  which  puts  life, 
vbrpr,  muscle  and  bone  into  farm  animals,  when  fed  with 
their  regular  food  rations.  Made  in  4  different  formulas: 
„  ’for  dairy  cows,  horses,  hogs  and  general  feeding.  “Elgin 
Brand”  Tonic  Stock  Food  costs  $3.50  per  hundred,  freight  ptud. 
Catalog  free.  If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  it,  remit  the  money;  we 
will  ship  direct.  See  that  every  package  bears  our  Arrow  Trade 
Mark.  Address  Dept.  17,  and  get  free  souvenir  calendar. 

Agents  wanted.  TONIC  STOCK  FOOD,  CO.,  ELGIN,  ILL. 


“SAVE-THE-HORSE”  Spavin  Cure. 

Registered  Trade  Mark. 

ftiPON,  Wrs.:  My  horse  had  ringbone.  I  blistered  and  fired  it  to  no 
effect.  I  purchased  •l8ave-the-Hor»e.”  It  completely  cured  lameness,  re¬ 


ducing  the  bone. 

Per  Bottle.  With  written 
bHbUU  Guarantee— as  binding  to  pro 
y  -  -  tect  you  as  legal  talent  could 
make  it.  Send  for  copy  end  booklet* 
At  Druggist*  and  DoaUr*  or  Kxprte*  paid. 


T.  B.  DAKIN. 

MSnve-the-Horee**  Permanently  Cures  Spavin* 

Rlngboo®  (except  low  Ringbone),  Curb,  Thoroughpln, Splint* 
Shoe  Boll,  Wind  Puff,  figured  Tendonj  and  all  lameness,  with* 
•utsca r  or  Last  of  hair.  Horse  may  work  as  usual. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Formerly  Troy,  N.  Y. 


...  DeLOACH  PATENT 

Avoid  imitators  and  infringtrs  and  buy  the  Genuine. 
Catalog  Free  of  Saw  Mills,  4  H.  P.  and  up.  Shingle  ■ 
Planing,  Lath  and  Corn  Mills;  four  Stroke  / 
Hay  Presses,  Water  Wheels.  We  pay  freight 

DeLOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.  Box  302  Atlanta,  6a. 


MILL 


THINGS 

WORTH 
KNOWING 

If  you  arc  going  to  buy 

A  MANURE  SPREADER 


NO  machine  within  his  reach  is  capable  of 
doing  so  much  for  the  farmer  as  the 
modern  manure  spreader. 

But  then  it  must  be  a  machine  with  features— 
features  of  economy  and  efficiency. 

The  I.  H.  C.  Manure  Spreader  has  such  feat¬ 
ures. 

Any  man  of  experience  knows  that  a  spreader 
only  works  perfectly  when  the  load  is  level. 

The  I.  H.  C.  Spreader  is  the  only  spreader 
with  a  vibrating  rake  in  front  of  the  beater  or 
cylinder  which  levels  every  load  and  any  load 
of  manure. 

Any  man  knows  that  the  apron  operates  bet¬ 
ter  when  power  is  applied  at  both  sides. 

The  I  H.  C.  spreader  apron  is  driven  at  both 
sides  from  both  hind  wheels. 

This  saves  all  torsion,  binding,  friction  and 
undue  strain,  and  consequently  saves  break¬ 
ages  and  results  in  lighter  draft. 

One  lever  is  better  than  many  levers  in 
operating  any  machine. 

The  I.  H.  C  spreader  is  the  only  spreader 
which  is  controlled  and  operated  entirely  with 
one  lever. 

It  has  ten  different  feeds— can  be  adjusted 


instantly  while  in  motion  to  spread  three  to 
thirty  loads  per  acre. 

Large,  solid,  steel  axles  front  and  rear — front 
wheels  cut  under — turns  very  short. 

Steel  wheels — no  rotting  or  drying  out.  Broad 
faced  tires  with  turned  in  flange  to  keep  out 
dirt,  mud,  etc.  Lightest  and  strongest. 

Provided  with  traction  lugs  on  rear  wheels — 
will  work  perfectly  on  hard,  frozen  or  wet 
ground. 

Made  in  various  sizes  to  suit  all  require¬ 
ments. 

The  I.  H.  C-  spreader  will  distribute  per¬ 
fectly  manure  of  all  kinds— wet,  dry.  mixed, 
strawy,  full  of  stalks,  frozen,  caked,  etc. 

It  may  be  equipped  with  special  features 
known  as  lime  and  drill  attachments  for  dis¬ 
tributing  broadcast,  or  in  drills,  fine  manure, 
commercial  fertilizers,  lime,  ashes,  salt,  cotton 
seed  hulls,  land  plasters,  etc. 

Remember  what  we  have  told  you — it  is  the 
manure  spreader  with-  special  features  which 
all  make  for  success. 

Go  to  the  International  Local  Agent  and 
look  it  over,  get  and  read  the  catalogues  or 
write  for  further  information.  It  will  pay. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America, 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  (Id.,  or  8  Mi  marks,  or  10  Vi  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  In  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust:  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  In  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  10,  190G. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  sometimes  wonder  if  the  more  or  less  eloquent 
and  gifted  gentlemen  who  contribute  to  the  life  of  farm¬ 
er’s  meetings  really  know  what  practical  farmers  think 
of  them.  It  might  be  a  complete  education  for  them  if 
they  did.  Silence  does  not  always  “give  consent,”  for 
if  practical  farmers  felt  as  sure  of  their  words  as  they 
do  of  their  hands  there  would  be  great  fun  at  some  of 
these  meetings. 

* 

Egg  speculators  who  did  not  get  rid  of  their  cold 
storage  holdings  early  in  Winter  are  swallowing  a  bit¬ 
ter  dose.  Whether  to  sell  now  at  10  or  12  cents  or 
hold  in  the  hope  of  a  long  spell  of  real  Winter  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March  is  the  question.  Judging  from  the 
urgent  efforts  to  put  these  refrigerator  eggs  into  trade 
channels  even  at  present  low  prices,  those  who  look  for 
a  rising  market  are  in  the  minority. 

* 

Potato  rot  caused  heavy  loss  in  many  parts’  of  Europe 
last  year,  and  thorough  spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  seems  to  have  paid  well.  Comparative  trials  in 
Belgium,  a  great  potato  country,  showed  that  fields 
sprayed  three  times  with  Bordeaux  yielded  twice  as 
many  marketable  tubers  as  unsprayed  fields,  other 
conditions  being  the  same.  Those  sprayed  but  once 
yielded  about  80  bushels  per  acre  more  than  adjoining 
fields. 

* 

President  Roosevelt  told  a  committee  sent  by  the 
National  Grange  that  he  expected  to  see  the  parcels 
post  established.  The  Postmaster  General  also  predicts 
that  we  shall  have  a  parcels  post  in  “the  near  future.” 
That’s  good,  but  what  does  “near  future”  mean?  The 
President  said  nothing  about  it  in  his  message  and  the 
Postmaster  General  said  he  did  not  think  it  desirable 
at  this  time.  That  is  where  he  differed  with  millions 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  what  he  told  the  Granges 
indicates  that  he  has  seen  a  great  light.  Drops  of  ink 
on  paper  do  make  a  great  illumination. 

♦ 

We  often  meet  fruit  growers  of  long  experience  who 
say  that  had  they  known  just  what  varieties  were  suited 
to  their  soil  they  could  have  made  their  farms  far  more 
productive.  One  man  told  us  recently  that  if  he  had 
planted  Bartlett  pears  in  a  field  where  now  stands  a 
good  peach  orchard  he  would  have  made  many  thousands 
of  dollars  extra.  Another  man  grew  fine  Maiden  Blush 
apples  on  a  certain  farm.  He  sold  that  farm  and  bought 
another  nearby.  Of  course  he  planted  more  “Blush” 
apple  trees,  but  when  they  came  into  bearing  they  were 
quite  inferior,  and  would  not  sell  as  first-class  fruit.. 
There  was  something  about  the  soil  of  the  new  farm 
that  was  not  just  right  for  this  variety.  The  best  suc¬ 
cesses  in  future  fruit  growing  will  be  made  by  those 
who  learn  to  suit  the  variety  exactly  to  the  soil.  With¬ 
out  doubt  certain  of  our  best  fruits  are  grown  nearest 
to  perfection  in  streaks  or  pockets  where  just  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  soil  and  air  are  found.  We  must  find  those 
places  and  make  use  of  them.  The  study  of  various 
soils  which  the  scientific  men  are  making  will  prove 
about  the  most  useful  work  they  can  do  if  it  is  done 
in  such  a  way  that  wre  can  combine  with  it  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  practical  men. 


Many  persons  were  shocked  at  the  penalty  (10  years’ 
imprisonment)  imposed  upon  the  captain  of  the  tragic 
steamboat  General  Slocum.  The  persons  who  were 
morally  guilty  of  that  horror  will,  in  all  probability, 
live  out  their  lives  unpunished  by  human  justice.  The 
unfortunate  who  pays  for  their  greed  and  cupidity  had 
grown  gray  in  service,  and  bore  an  excellent  character 
in  his  profession.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  once 
afloat,  the  captain  of  any  vessel  is  held  absolutely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  lives  put  in  his  care.  If  he  tacitly  per¬ 
mits  the  conditions  which,  as  in  this  case,  render  his 
command  a  menace  to  life  every  moment  she  is  afloat, 
public  safety  demands  that  he  be  held  responsible.  But 
we  should  all  feel  more  assurance  against  a  repetition  of 
such  tragedy  if  we  could  learn  that  the  public  officials, 
whom  we  pay  to  guard  our  lives  and  property,  were 
entirely  blameless.  Rotten  fire  hose  and  useless  life 
preservers  do  not  give  us  this  impression. 

* 

A  reader  sends  us  the  following  clipping,  from  a  poul¬ 
try  paper,  which  he  says  illustrates  the  “half  rooster 
type  of  poultry  man 

T  have  seven  Black  Minorca  hens  that  laid  from  January 
1  to  June  30  1,326  eggs.— S.  D.  Critterden. 

The  average  is  120%  eggs,  or  110%  dozens,  or  102  settings 
of  13  eggs  each.  If  (he  eggs  only  bring  him  20  cents  a  dozen 
he  has  paid  for  one  year’s  feed  for  (he  hens,  and  has  $7.55 
with  the  eggs  laid  the  remaining  six  months  for  his  profit.  If 
you  put  his  eggs  at  $2  per  setting  and  then  deduct.  $15 
for  feed  and  .$35  for  a  year’s  advertising,  he  will  have 
.$144  and  six  months'  produce  of  his  hens  for  profit,  but 
we  have  made  no  allowance  for  accidents  nor  am  I  figuring 
the  man. 

It’s  a  good  thing  he  didn’t  figure  the  man,  for  if 
figures  will  lie  what  would  such  a  man  do  when  tied  to 
them?  As  we  make  it  there  are  181  days  in  the  period 
mentioned.  If  each  one  of  the  seven  hens  laid  one  egg 
each  day  there  would  have  been  1,267  eggs.  Some  of 
them  must  have  laid  two  eggs  a  day.  Mapes  ought  to 
get  hold  of  this  flock  at  once.  Yes,  this  is  certainly  a 

rooster  man — a  game  sport ! 

* 

The  development  in  power  sprayers  has  been  wonder¬ 
ful.  The  engines  at  first  were  crude  and  heavy.  Now, 
the  size  and  weight  has  been  reduced  and  the  power 
increased.  Steam  outfits  are  used  not  only  for  spray¬ 
ing,  but  for  cooking  lime  and  sulphur  and  heating  water 
for  various  purposes.  Gasoline,  too,  is  doing  work  in 
great  variety.  For  example  J.  B.  Collamer  &  Sons, 
well  known  in  western  New  York,  make  the  following 
statement : 

Tills  is  what  our  engine  is  doing  for  us:  It  does  all  the 
pumping  in  and  out  of  tank  when  spraying;  when  through 
spraying  it  is  placed  in  our  launch.  It  runs  our  boat  eight 
miles  per  hour  and  carries  15  people.  Then  if  is  brought 
home  in  Fall.  We  sawed  about  100  cords  of  wood  last  Fall. 
Now  we  are  using  it  to  cut  cornstalks  about  twice  a 
week  to  feed  15  head  of  stock. 

That  •seems  to  be  pretty  near  the  limit.  Yet  very 
likely  the  engine  will  also  be  used  to  drive  a  dynamo 
and  light  house  and  barn  or  convey  power  to  various 
parts  of  the  farm.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
value  of  a  handy  engine  which  can  be  moved  about  in 
this  way  to  various  parts  of  the  farm. 

* 

The  disease  known  as  Asparagus  rust  has,  in  some 
places,  nearly  ruined  the  business  of  asparagus  growing. 
In  eastern  Massachusetts  asparagus  is  a  leading  crop — 
worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  farmers.  Some  of  these 
growers  were  not  disposed  to  stand  idly  by  and  see 
their  business  destroyed,  and  so  they  have  organized 
the  Massachusetts  Asparagus  Growers’  Association.  As 
no  adequate  way  of  controlling  the  rust  disease  has  been 
found,  these  growers  purpose  to  hunt  for  a  variety 
which  will  resist  the  rust.  The  Massachusetts  Exper¬ 
iment  Station  will  work  with  the  Association,  and  will 
begin  this  year  experiments  in  breeding  and  testing 
varieties.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  obtain  a  variety 
which  will  be  entirely  rust  proof,  but  we  know  that  some 
varieties  are  more  resistant  than  others.  This  resist¬ 
ance  can  be  increased  by  breeding  and  selecting.  These 
Massachusetts  growers  are  going  at  it  in  just  the  right 
way,  and  every  asparagus  grower  in  the  State  ought  to 
join.  Of  course  the  Station  can  work  more  effectively 
with  a  large  and  complete  organization.  This  is  the 
way  for  farmers  to  help  themselves.  A  single  farmer 
working  alone  could  hardly  hope  to  obtain  what  he 
needed  in  a  lifetime.  Ten  thousand  of  them  working 
with  the  Experiment  Station  and  using  the  scientific 
plant  breeders  will  reach  results  in  a  few  years. 
Thomas  Hollis,  Concord,  Mass.,  is  secretary  of  the 
Association. 

* 

A  law  suit  for  libel  in  this  city  recently  has  proved 
a  celebrated  case.  A  so-called  society  paper  made  a 
business  of  blackmailing  wealthy  or  prominent  people  by 
threatening  to  print  scandal  about  them.  Such  people 
often  have  weak  spots  in  their  habits,  and  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  hints  or  suggestions  about  them  would  hurt 
their  business  or  their  position  in  “society.”  The  owner 
of  this  paper  played  upon  the  weakness  or  vanity  of 
such  people,  and  forced  many  of  them  to  pay  blackmail 
in  order  to  be  put  on  what  he  called  his  “immune”  list. 
A  judge  on  the  bench  helped  in  this  nasty  business,  and 


the  editor  of  another  paper  gave  the  facts  about  him. 
The  judge  brought  suit  against  this  editor  for  libel,  and 
after  a  long  trial  the  verdict  was  against  the  judge. 
Now  the  owner  of  the  “society”  paper  has  been  arrested 
for  perjury.  The  outcome  of  this  trial  is  a  satisfaction 
to  all  who  realize  the  value  of  a  clean  and  self-respect¬ 
ing  paper.  There  are  a  few  rascals  who  fatten  on  this 
sort  of  blackmail.  If  not  paid  their  price  they  will 
attempt  to  tear  down  in  a  dozen  lines  the  character  won 
through  long  and  self-denying  years.  They  will  hold 
up  worthy  objects  until  their  price  is  paid,  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  wrap  a  cloak  of  character  and  sanctity  about 
disreputable  people  or  plans  if  they  are  paid  for  it.  Such 
rascals  not  only  cause  individual  sorrow  and  loss,  but 
they  weaken  the  confidence  which  the  public  may  have 
in  papers  which  endeavor  to  be  clean  and  worthy  of 
confidence.  We  have  always  felt  that  of  all  public 
teachers  the  editor  should  be  most  careful  of  his  state¬ 
ments — particularly  those  regarding  individuals  and  their 
conduct.  Printed  words  can  never  be  recalled,  and  a 
stab  given  in  this  way  may  remain  unhealed  for  life. 

* 

The  Niagara  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Farmers’  Club  is  probably 
the  most  successful  organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
country — at  least  in  the  East.  It  has  just  celebrated 
its  twenty-sixth  birthday  by  holding  one  of  the  largest 
meetings  in  its  history.  The  influence  for  good  of  this 
club  is  seen  all  over  the  county  in  better  farms,  com¬ 
fortable  homes  and  contented  farm  families.  Dozens 
of  such  clubs  have  been  started  in  New  York  State,  but 
most  of  them  have  died,  or  lived  on  with  small  attend¬ 
ance  and  influence.  Why  does  one  club  succeed  while 
another  fails?  There  are  several  elements  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  success  in  Niagara  County.  Farmers  have 
interests  in  common.  They  are  mostly  fruit  growers, 
growing  some  grain  and  keeping  some  stock.  What 
interests  one  interests  another,  and  this  common  in¬ 
terest  has  overcome  some  of  the  prejudices  which  exist 
among  farmers.  Then  there  are  a  number  of  “workers” 
— men  of  high  character  who  spend  time  over  the  club’s 
affairs,  and  do  not  shirk  their  duty.  It  often  happens 
in  farmer’s  clubs  that  a  few  men  keep  things  going  until 
all  are  tired  or  disgruntled.  One  may  not  think  his 
work  is  recognized,  another  did  not  get  an  office,  while 
a  third  cannot  stand  criticism  with  patience.  They  stop 
working,  and  the  club  stands  still  like  a  rundown  clock. 
In  Niagara  County  the  workers  keep  at  it  all  the  time. 
They  have  made  the  club  popular.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
social  life  of  the  county.  The  women  are  interested. 
The  meetings  are  usually  held  in  a  church,  where  the 
women  serve  dinner  and  supper.  This  secures  the 
cooperation  of  the  church  people,  and  makes  a  pleasant 
feature  of  each  meeting.  We  think,  however,  that  the 
strongest  element  of  success  lies  in  the  social  and  moral 
features  of  club  life.  Many  farmers’  clubs  have  devoted 
their  attention  to  the  material  things  of  farm  life — 
and  died.  The  Niagara  County  Club  recognizes  the 
spiritual  side  of  farm  living,  and  has  succeeded.  It 
deserves  success,  and  we  wish  that  a  similar  club  could 
be  organized  and  kept  up  in  every  rural  county  in 
America.  We  do  not  know  of  any  way  in  which  more 
hopeful  history  could  be  made  at  this  time. 


BREVITIES. 

Wiiat  about  the  blueberry  thief — page  109? 

The  “rolling  stone”  usually  lias  “wheels  in  his  head." 

A  good  share  of  us  will  consult  wants  rather  than  needs. 
That’s  where  we  run  behind. 

The  recent  confession  of  Mapes  the  hen  man  calls  out 
about  as  much  comment  as  Cosgrove’s  horse  thief. 

In  sections  where  most  farmers  keep  sheep  the  dog  ques¬ 
tion  does  not  give  much  trouble — public  sentiment  favors 
the  sheep. 

The  latest  theory  is  that  house  mice  convey  pneumonia 
— are  the  chief  cause  of  its  spread  !  In  this  view  of  the 
case,  how  about  cats? 

During  the  last  10  years  Europe  has  used  about  10,000,- 
000  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Germany  uses  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  any  other  country,  and  France  comes  next. 

If  we  could  only  turn  cur  dogs  into  popular  education, 
as  suggested  by  our  Georgia  friend  in  Hope  Farm  Notes, 
what  an  intellectual  nation  we  should  become!  It  would 
most  likely  be  cursory. 

Next  time  you  contrast  your  lot  as  a  poor  man  on  a 
lonely  farm  with  that  of  some  great  financial  magnate, 
comfort  yourself  with  the  thought  that  you  can  keep  your 
name  out  of  the  “society"  papers  without  paying  for  the 
privilege. 

After  glancing  at  the  Government  reports  on  adulter¬ 
ation  of  field  seeds,  one  interested  reader  wants  to  know 
why  Uncle  Sam  shouldn't  apply  the  same  system  of  in¬ 
vestigation  to  his  own  free  seeds,  and  tell  us  frankly  all 
about  them. 

It  is  reported  that  Denmark  is  shipping  milk  exten¬ 
sively  in  tank  cars,  this  service  being  cheaper  and  more 
satisfactory  than  the  use  of  cans.  The  tanks  are  wooden 
casks  inside  covered  freight  cars.  It  is  stated  that  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin  are  testing  this  method  of  shipping  milk 
in  bulk. 

The  mayor  of  a  southern  city  is  said  to  have  been  fined 
$20  recently  because  he  referred  to  a  newspaper  reporter 
as  a  liar.  We  know  nothing  of  the  merits  of  this  case, 
but  possibly  the  Intention  was  to  apply  the  term  to  report¬ 
ers  as  a  class,  in  which  event  the  fining  would  seem  a 
perversion  of  justice. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— The  steamship  Valencia  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Steamship  Company’s  passenger  fieet,  which  had  tempo¬ 
rarily  replaced  the  City  of  Pueblo  on  the  San  Francisco- 
i’uget  Sound  route,  pending  repairs  to  the  regular  boat, 
was  driven  to  destruction  in  a  dense  fog  January  20,  10 
miles  east  of  Cape  Beale,  which  marks  the  northern  en¬ 
trance  to  Puget  Sound.  Only  35  persons  were  saved  out 
of  154  ou  board.  The  survivors  were  almost  dead  from 
exposure.  .  .  .  Union  funerals  will  be  demanded  by  the 
Funeral  Drivers’  Union  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  which 
was  organized  as  a  local  branch  of  the  International  Broth¬ 
erhood  of  Teamsters.  A  committee  will  be  appointed  to 
draft  a  new  schedule  of  wages  and  conditions.  This  will 
be  submitted  to  the  undertakers  when  it  is  passed  on  at 
a  meeting  of  the  union.  The  first  demand  will  be  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  union.  The  closed  shop  in  the  driving  of 
hearses  and  mourning  carriages  must  be  conceded  or  there 
will  be  trouble.  The  wages  are  to  be  graded  according  to 
the  relative  importance  of  the  drivers  at  the  funerals.  The 
highest  wages  will  be  demanded  for  the  hearse  drivers. 

.  Fourteen  lives  were  lost  in  an  explosion  January  25 
in  slope  No.  4,  of  the  VVitteville  mine,  Poteau,  I.  T.  The 
explosion  was  caused  by  fire  damp.  ...  A  jury  before 
Judge  Thomas  in  the  United  States  Court,  New  York, 
January  27,  found  William  E.  Van  Schalck  guilty  of  crim¬ 
inal  negligence  in  failing  to  maintain  a  system  of  fire  drills 
on  board  the  excursion  boat  General  Slocum,  which  was 
burned  to  the  water’s  edge  in  June,  1904.  Van  Schaiek 
was  sentenced  to  10  years  in  Sing  Sing  at  hard  labor.  Van 
Schalck  was  over  00  years  old,  and  regarded  ns  one  of  the 
best  river  captains  in  the  employ  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Steamship  Company.  The  verdict,  and  especially  the  sen¬ 
tence,  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  those  in  the  court  room. 
The  Jury  disagreed  on  the  first  two  counts,  but  the  third 
and  most  important,  that  of  criminal  negligence,  was 
agreed  upon  within  23  minutes  after  retiring  from  the  court 
room.  .  .  .  President  Edwin  It.  Wright,  of  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  No.  10,  of  Chicago,  was  fined  January  29  by 
judge  Holdom,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  $100  and  sentenced 
to  30  days  in  jail  for  contempt  of  court.  Edward  Bessette, 
a  member  of  the  union,  was  fined  $50  and  sentenced  to  30 
days  in  jail.  The  union  itself  was  fined  $1,000.  The  charge 
was  violation  of  an  Injunction  granted  some  weeks  ago  by 
which  members  of  the  union  were  enjoined  from  interfer¬ 
ing  in  any  manner  with  the  operation  of  the  printing  es¬ 
tablishments  controlled  by  members  of  the  Chicago  Typo- 
thetae  and  from  interfering  in  any  manner  with  the  non¬ 
union  workmen  employed  in  these  establishments.  In  an¬ 
nouncing  his  decision  Judge  Holdom  said:  “It  cannot  be 
tolerated  that  any  class,  condition  or  combination  of  men 
can  show  its  hostility  to  this  court  and  flout  its  judgment 
and  in  open  meeting  express  its  contempt  for  the  order  and 
the  judge.  If  this  court  cannot  be  upheld,  then  govern¬ 
ment  is  a  fraud  and  a  sham.”  .  .  .  That  the  Milwaukee 

Refrigerator  Transit  Company  has  recejVed  a  total  of 
$00,520  in  commissions  since  its  organization  in  1903,  be¬ 
sides  the  suin  of  $229,979  in  mileage,  and  that  the  sum  of 
$100,500  had  been  paid  in  dividends  during  that  period  was 
the  main  fact  brought  out  by  the  government  January  29 
in  examination  of  T.  F.  Howe,  president  of  the  company, 
at  Milwaukee.  The  examination  was  held  in  connection 
with  the  suit  recently  instituted  by  the  Government 
against  the  transit  company,  the  I’abst  Brewing  Company 
and  seven  defendant  railroad  companies  for  alleged  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Elkins  anti-rebate  act.  .  .  .  Claims  of  con¬ 
spiracy  on  the  part  of  the  Illinois  Central,  Chicago  & 
Alton,  Burlington,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  Lake  Shore, 
New  York  Central,  Boston  and  Albany,  Lackawanna,  and 
Lehigh  Valley  were  made  at  Chicago  recently  before 
Chairman  Knapp  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  charges  were  preferred  by  It.  It.  Shiel  of  Kankakee, 
Ill.,  who  claims  that  the  railroads  were  in  conspiracy  with 
the  packers  to  ruin  the  business  of  independent  packers  in 
the  Fast.  Their  efforts,  it  was  charged,  have  been  directed 
against  him  and  others  whereby  he  was  charged  excessive 
freight  rates.  The  defence  of  the  railroads  was  that  Shiel 
changed  the  character  of  his  shipments,  which  prevented 
his  getting  the  through  rates  from  the  West.  After  hear¬ 
ing  the  evidence  the  commission  adjourned  to  hear  argu¬ 
ments  March  1. 

ADMINISTRATION.— January  25,  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  by  a  vote  of  194  to  150,  passed  the  bill  providing 
for  the  admission  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  and 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  as  two  States.  This  was  a  ma¬ 
jority  17  greater  than  that  by  which  the  rule  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  was  agreed  to,  an  increase  largely 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  of  those  Republicans  who 
voted  against  the  adoption  of  the  rule,  Representatives 
Darragh  of  Michigan,  Fulkerson  of  Missouri,  Gronna  of 
South  Dakota  ami  Steenerson  of  Minnesota  voted  for  the 
bill,  and  Representatives  Kennedy  of  Ohio,  McLachlan  of 
California,  McMorran  of  Michigan,  Otjen  of  Wisconsin  and 
Slump  of  Virginia,  who  voted  against  the  rule,  were  not 
recorded  on  the  passage  of  the  bill.  There  were  42  absen¬ 
tees  on  the  roll  call.  Ilad  they  all  voted  against  the  bill 
it  would  still  have  had  two  majority.  ...  A  resolution 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Gillespie,  Texas,  calling 
on  the  President  to  furnish  all  information  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  tending  to 
show  a  combination  among  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  Norfolk 
and  Western  and  allied  companies  to  restrain  trade  and 
create  a  monopoly  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-trust 
law,  was  passed,  without  division,  January  29. 

THE  BEEF  PACKERS. — President  Roosevelt  caused  to 
be  given  out  for  publication  January  20  certain  corre¬ 
spondence  that  had  passed  between  him  and  Attorney- 
General  Moody  and  between  the  Attorney-General  and 
District  Attorney  Morrison  at  Chicago.  The  President 
made  it  known  that  his  purpose  in  giving  out  this  matter 
was  to  publish  the  fact  that  an  attempt  had  been  made 
through  newspapers  “to  poison  the  public  mind”  in  regard 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  Chicago  beef  packers.  Evidence 
was  submitted  to  the  Attorney-General  by  District  At¬ 
torney  Morrison,  who  Is  conducting  the  Government's  case 
against  the  packers,  that  a  reporter  for  a  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  accepted  money  from  an  attorney  of  the  packers,  in 
consideration  of  which  he  was  “to  color”  his  accounts  of 
the  trial  in  favor  of  the  defendants.  The  case  was  handed 
over  to  the  Secret  Service  bureau  and  It  was  developed 
also  that  another  reporter  had  declined  to  accept  money 


for  t Do  same  purpose.  The  District  Attorney  found  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  punish  the  guilty  reporter  for 
contempt  of  court  or  to  disbar  the  attorney  who  gave  the 
money. 

ISTHMIAN  CANAL. — At  the  executive  session  of  the 
Interoceanic  Canal  Committee  January  26  President  T.  P. 
Shouts  of  the  Canal  Commission,  admitted  that  he  was 
drawing  $12,000  a  year  salary  from  the  Clover  Leaf  Rail¬ 
road  Company.  Mr.  Shonts  was  before  the  committee,  at 
two  hearings.  The  first,  in  the  morning,  was  behind  closed 
doors.  Labor  and  sanitary  conditions  were  discussed.  At 
the  afternoon  session,  which  was  public,  Mr.  Shonts  told 
of  the  repairs  made  upon  houses  to  shelter  employees. 
The  French,  he  said,  left  2,100  houses  in  more  or  less  di¬ 
lapidated  condition,  and  of  this  number  1,000  had  been  re¬ 
paired  and  made  habitable.  Hotels  had  been  enlarged  and 
some  new  hotels  built.  Senator  Morgan  inquired  whether 
the  hotels  and  houses  already  there  would  not  be  sufficient 
for  all  needs  if  the  canal  work  was  built  by  contract.  Mr. 
Shonts  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  added  that  no  mat¬ 
ter  whether  the  canal  was  built  by  contract  or  otherwise 
the  United  States  ought  to  retain  absolute  control  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  direct  the  sanitation.  He  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  ought  to 
reside  and  have  his  headquarters  at  Ancon,  which  is  ad¬ 
jacent  to  Panama. 

STANDARD  OIL  INVESTIGATION.— As  the  result  of 
the  investigation  at  Cleveland,  O.,  on  the  methods  of  the 
Standard  and  Republic  Oil  Companies,  Attorney-General 
Wade  Ellis  may  take  action  to  oust  both  from  Ohio.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Scofield,  Shurmer  &  Teagle  firm  testified  to  the 
throttling  methods  of  the  trust  at  the  hearing  January  26. 
They  said  that  the  Standard  used  every  means  possible  to 
get  customers  away  from  them,  and  that  frequently  they 
were  forced  to  cut  rates  to  meet  Standard  prices.  Should 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  decide  against  Mr.  Hadley  in 
his  quo  wjfrranto  proceedings  to  make  II.  H.  Rogers  and 
other  Standard  Oil  officials  answer  his  questions  it  is  not 
expected  that  he  will  attempt  to  question  local  Standard 
officials. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Midland  Live  Stock  Show 
will  be  held  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  March  13-16,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the  Oklahoma 
Live  Stock  Association.  There  will  be  a  sale  of  registered 
stock,  and  a  great  roping  contest. 

The  institute  scheduled  for  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  March 
9-10,  is  to  be  held  at  Upper  Red  Hook:  that  at  Mineola  has 
been  changed  from  February  7-8  to  February  20-21. 


"APPROVED  BOXES”  ON  RURAL  MAIL 

ROUTES. 

At  times  there  is  trouble  over  the  boxes  on  rural 
routes.  The  Postofliee  Department  issues  certain  rules 
and  specifications  covering  such  boxes,  and  reserves  the 
right  to  refuse  to  put  mail  in  any  box  not  approved  by  the 
inspectors.  At  Clinton,  Conn.,  a  controversy  arose  between 
some  of  the  patrons  and  the  postal  authorities  over  boxes. 
As  stated  to  us  some  years  ago,  boxes  then  “approved”  by 
the  authorities  were  put  up  and  used  with  satisfaction. 
Then,  after  this  successful  service,  these  patrons  were  in¬ 
formed  that  they  must  take  these  boxes  down  and  buy  new 
ones  or  their  mail  would  not  be  delivered.  It  seemed  a  case 
of  injustice,  and  we  put  the  case  before  the  authorities  at 
Washington.  After  long  delay  we  received  the  following 
letter,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  mistakes  can  be  made  In 
high  places.  The  question  is,  will  they  be  remedied? 

“This  office  is  in  receipt  of  your  letter  stating  that  you 
have  received  a  communication  from  one  of  your  sub¬ 
scribers  in  Clinton.  Connecticut,  stating  that  some  years 
ago,  when  rural  delivery  was  established  at  Clinton,  patrons 
were  notified  that  they  must  put  op  approved  boxes,  which 
they  did.  many  of  them  paying  $2.50  for  a  box:  that  it 
was  understood  that  these  boxes  were  approved  by  the 
Government  and  that  they  are  still  weatherproof  and  fit 
receptacles  for  mail,  hut  in  spite  of  this  the  patrons  have 
been  notified  by  circular  letter  from  this  office  that  their 
boxes  do  not  conform  to  the  official  regulations,  and  in¬ 
structed  to  put  up  new  boxes. 

“In  reply  to  your  request  for  information  upon  the  subject, 
you  are  informed  that  in  compliance  with  directions  from 
this  office  the  Postmaster  at  Clinton,  Conn.,  furnished  the 
Department  with  a  list  of  names  of  persons  on  rural  routes 
from  that  office  who  were  maintaining  non  approved  boxes. 
In  this  list  were  included  the  names  of  a  numlier  of  persons 
maintaining  Corbin  boxes,  some  of  which  were  indicated  as 
being  made  of  wood  and  iron,  while  others  were  made  of 
iron. 

“In  February.  1901,  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the 
Postmaster  General  for  the  purpose  of  examining  rural 
delivery  boxes  suitable  for  use  on  rural  routes,  and  they 
recommended  the  adoption  of  14  such  boxes,  among  which 
was  one  manufactured  and  presented  by  the  Corbin  Cabinet 
Lock  Company.  New  Britain.  Conn.  This  box  was  con 
structed  entirely  of  metal.  Subsequently,  with  a  view  of 
permitting  anyone  to  manufacture  rural  mail  boxes  who 
desired  to  do  so,  the  Postmaster  General,  on  July  9,  1902, 
issued  an  order  giving  specifications  for  the  manufacture  of 
rural  mail  boxes  and  the  necessary  method  to  be  pursued  to 
secure  the  approval  of  the  same,  and  this  order  stated  that 
the  original  14  boxes,  where  erected  on  rural  routes  or 
contracted  for  by  patrons  in  good  faith  prior  to  Oetoberl, 
1902,  were  entitled  to  be  served,  but  that  none  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  14  boxes  could  be  erected  on  rural  routes  and  served 
by  rural  delivery  after  October  1.  1902.  unless  such  boxes 
were  manufactured  according  to  specifications  indicated  in 
order  No.  739  of  the  Postmaster  General,  herewith  enclosed. 

“Inasmuch  as  the  Corbin  boxes  made  of  wood  and  Iron 
maintained  by  patrons  of  rural  delivery  from  Clinton.  Conn., 
have  never  been  recognized  by  the  Department  as  approved 
boxes,  patrons  maintaining  such  boxes  were  given  60  days’ 
notice  in  which  to  provide  themselves  with  approved  boxes. 
It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  Corbin  boxes  in  use  on  rural 
routes  from  Clinton  are  of  the  pattern  approved  by  the  De- 
lartment  prior  to  the  promulgation  of. order  No.  739  of  the 
’ostmaster  General,  which  are  entitled  to  be  served,  and 
that  the  persons  maintaining  these  boxes  have  been  improp¬ 
erly  directed  to  substitute  such  boxes  bv  approved  ones. 
'Ibis  matter  has.  however,  been  taken  up  with  the  Postmas¬ 
ter  at  Clinton.  Connecticut,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  lust 
what  kind  of  Corbin  boxes  are  in  use  on  the  two  routes  from 
that  office.”  p.  v.  de  graw. 

Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 


HOMES  IN  THE  MIDDLE  SOUTH. 

I  wish  to  have  a  say  about  the  citv  man  removing  to 
the  country.  M.v  appeal  is  not  to  the  rich  man.  He  can 
live  where  he  pleases,  or  to  the  very  poor  man.  he  must 
live  where  he  can.  My  appeal  is  mainly  to  that  great 
middle  class  who  have  been  able  to  economize  and  save 
a  little  with  the  intent  to  own  a  home  of  their  own.  These 
by  a  judiciously  selected  home  in  the  country  will  gain 
freedom,  a  day  off  when  they  please,  time  for  a  peaceful 
spell  of  sickness  and  convalescence,  pure,  fresh  air  and 
water;  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  table,  real 
cream  and  butter,  with  buttermilk  and  sweet  milk  to 
drink.  He  will  have  bis  own  conveyance,  and  go  when 
and  where  he  pleases.  His  house  will  be  large,  roomy  ami 
more  comfortable;  mixed  shade  and  sunshine  around  It. 
The  house  yard  will  be  large,  well  set  with  fruit,  and 
Shade  trees,  flowers  and  green  grass.  He  will  find  the 


schools  and  churches  as  good  as  those  he  left  in  the  city. 
He  can  wear  comfortable  clothing  at  all  times.  He  will 
find  plenty  of  valued  friends  from  the  beginning,  and  these 
will  give  him  honest  advice  about  his  farm  operations, 
though  he  must  at  all  times  remember  that  one,  however 
well  intentloned,  cannot  plan  for  another.  One  thing  he 
must  be  sure  to  select  some  crops  that  will  bring  in  some 
money  within  the  year,  and  he  must  remember  never  to 
pay  out  all  his  money;  keep  a  little. 

And  now  1  would  advise  seeking  a  home  in  the  middle 
latitudes.  There  is  a  perversity  in  man  that  leads  some  to 
seek  northern  homes  where  they  can  bask  in  the  genial 
warmth  of  a  good  fire,  while  others,  too  lazy  to  make  a 
good  fire,  go  south,  where  none  is  needed,  leaving  this 
great  strip  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  South  Missouri,  and  Arkansas  with  cheap  lands  and 
sparsely  settled.  Here  in  this  middle  latitude  one  is  free 
from  the  lassitude  of  the  South  or  the  long  tiresome  shut-in 
months  of  the  North.  Here  the  climate  is  ideal,  cold 
enough  to  give  health  and  energy,  yet  warm  enough  to 
work  at  something  in  the  open  every  day  in  the  year. 
Here  the  greatest  diversity  of  crops  and  systems  of  farming 
can  be  adopted.  One  can  more  nearly  follow  the  bent  or 
bis  inclinations  in  this  middle  belt  than  elsewhere.  Seek 
a  situation  near  one  of  the  great  railroads  running  north 
and  south,  preferably  on  plateau  land,  and  raise  for  your 
money  crop  such  things  as  will  bear  transportation  and  sell 
for  cash,  and  you  will  make  no  mistake.  Summer  fruits 
will  go  north,  while  Fall  and  Winter  apples  and  pears  will 
find  a  hungry  market  south.  If  one’s  Inclinations  are  to 
raise  the  tree  fruits  he  must  seek  something  to  bridge  the 
chasm  of  five  or  six  years  until  they  begin  to  make  a  re¬ 
turn.  Many  things  that  are  raised  by  the  market  gardener 
and  sold  in  the  city  from  his  own  wagon,  must  be  avoided, 
and  such  things  sought  as  will  bear  transportation  and 
commission.  Poultry  and  eggs  fit  these  conditions  and  give 
almost  immediate  results;  strawberries  are  ideal  and  give 
returns  in  one  year.  A  short-legged,  long,  round-barreled 
medium-sized  hog  is  ideal  in  an  orchard,  and  will  make  a 
market  for  himself  or  his  products  anywhere;  will  give 
immediate  remunerative  and  long  continued  results  There 
is  great  diversity  in  the  prices  of  lands  of  much  the  same 
quality  in  these  middle  latitudes,  and  many  fine  sections 
are  handicapped  by  fool  names  given  them  by  unthinking 
first  settlers-,  such  as  Frozen  Creek.  Brushy  Fork  Bear 
Wallow,  Wind  Sick.  King’s  Mountain  and  dozens  of  other 
foolish  names  that  have  served  to  preserve  choice  sections 
for  us  later  comers.  r  A  m'k- 

Kingsville,  Ky.  K’ 


SALES  OF  IMPORTED  POTATOES. 

Where  Do  They  Go? 

It  is  some  time  since  any  European  potatoes  came  here, 
fully  12  years,  and,  as  my  memory  tells  me,  there  has 
been  none  since  then.  I  hardly  believe  that  any  will  come, 
as  our  city  Is  full  of  native  stock.  frank  m.  (barber. 

Chicago. 

This  foreign  stock  does  not  come  into  our  market.  I 
understand  that  some  of  this  stock  has  been  going  to  New 
5  ork,  Norfolk  and  possibly  to  New  Orleans,  but  do  not.  think 
very  much  to  the  latter  point.  cochrane  &  Hettinger. 

Chicago. 

There  are  very  few  foreign  potatoes  in  this  market,  on 
account  of  the  large  local  crop  received  around  here.  It  is 
only  when  they  are  very  scarce  in  this  vicinity  that  we  can 
use  them.  Our  trade  prefers  (he  domestic  stock,  either  of 
our  own  raising  or  from  New  York  State. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  the  Harrisburg  grocery  &  produce  co. 

We  received  the  first  lot  of  European  potatoes  which  ar¬ 
rived  In  this  port.  It  was  a  small  consignment,  and  we 
sold  it  at  the  same  price  as  we  would  Wisconsin  Burbanks. 
He  are  buying  Wisconsin  Burbanks  at  77  cents  a  bushel 
delivered  here.  We  are  satisfied  that  European  potatoes 
could  not  be  laid  here  at  this  price.  We  understand  that 
a  shipment  of  600  sacks  is  due  some  time  this  week  (Janu- 
ary  19).  We  do  not  know  if  they  are  consigned  or  pur¬ 
chased.  If  consigned,  the  chances  are  they  will  be  sold 
at  a  low  price.  koiil.mann  bros.  &  sugarman. 

New  Ormans,  La. 


We  have  rarely  found  any  of  these  goods  coming  in  our 
direction.  We  have  handled  in  former  seasons  a  few 
carloads  only,  bought  from  New  York  importers.  As  a 
rule,  they  do  not  sell  as  well  as  our  domestic  stoek,  ami  at 
the  present  moment  ns  compared  with  the  handsome  goods 
we  are  getting  from  Golorndo  would  be  discounted  10  to  15 
cents  per  bushel.  The  introduction  of  European  potatoes 
has  a  depressing  effect  on  the  market  with  us  They  are 
handled  with  us  more  as  a  curiosity  than  anything  else. 

Memphis,  Tenn,  yt.  carter  &  co. 


,,  ,  > . ,  . mi-  uiiiiKei  uere  so  rar 

this  season.  A  few  times  in  the  past,  when  our  home  cron 
was  short  and  prices  very  high,  limited  quantities  of  im¬ 
ported  potatoes  have  found  their  wav  into  our  market  At 
this  time  and  under  present  conditions  we  do.  not  believe 
they  can  get  on  our  market  with  any  satisfaction  to  the 
shippers.  At  the  present  time  this  market  is  well  supplied 
with  Ohio  and  Michigan  stock,  which  is  selling  in  a  jobbing 
wav  at  68  to  70  cents  per  bushel.  The  market  is  not  strong 
but  under  moderate  receipts  is  nearly  steady. 

Columbus,  Ohio.  john  amicon  bro.  &  co. 


.  :  , .  iiiui.  Luiiurr  warns,  mu  si  nave  anil 

will  have  a  flat  roof  for  his  many  needed  buildings.  It 
should  require  a  fall  of  but  one  or  at  most  two  inches  to  the 
foot.  Such  a  roof  requires  less  area  to  cover  a  building 
makes  the  upper  story  more  convenient  more  roomv  and 
less  expensive.  The  roof  being  flat  can  be  put  on  cheaper 
easier,  better,  quicker  and  safer,  and  the  same  holds  good 
in  repairing.  I  lie  roof  must  be  cheap,  light,  easilv  put  on 
wind,  bail  and  water  proof,  and  sufficlentlv  fireproof  to 
resist  sparks  or  a  lighted  shingle,  and  with  slight  Inex¬ 
pensive  and  not  too  frequent  repairs  last  forever  There  is 
the  challenge.  A  fortune  awaits  the  genius  who  makes  the 
combination.  j  A  MC  K 


CELERA  GOING  TO  SEED. — Many  thanks  for  the  Interest 
so  many  took  in  answering  my  questions  about  celery  going 
to  seed,  page  3.  I  had  a  little  experience  last  Summer  with 
celery  as  follows:  The  first  of  June  I  bad  a  bed  of  celery 
plants  in  my  glass  house  that  were  just  large  enough  to 
set  out  in  the  field  :  they  were  three  inches  apart  each  wav 
There  was  no  call  for  them,  so  we  let  them  stand.  We  com¬ 
menced  tearing  down  the  house  and  rebuilding  again  and 
were  not  careful  about  treading  on  the  plants,  neither  did 
we  water  them,  so  they  got  pretty  dry  :  in  fact  so  dry  thev 
could  not  grow  at  all.  We  got  the  house  enclosed  the  last 
of  August,  and  as  the  celery  plants  were  alive  we  thought 
we  would  let  them  stand  there  and  grow  them  for  our 
family  use.  The  first  of  September  I  commenced  watering 
them,  and  they  made  a  rapid  growth,  and  bv  the  middle  of 
October  we  commenced  using  it.  and  have  had  all  we  wanted 
of  very  fine  celery  up  to  the  first  of  January,  when  I  dug 
up  what  was  left,  as  I  wanted  to  use  the  ground  for  other 
things.  Not  a  single  plant  has  shown  any  signs  of  going 
to  seed.  Why  did  they  not  go  to  seed  if  stopping  their 
growth  makes  them  go  to  seed?  dexter  field. 

Oregon. 


ONTARIO  NOTES. — .While  a  practical  fruit  grower  and 
shipper.  I  can  and  do  receive  other  Canadian  farm  papers 
that  perhaps  are  more  in  touch  with  our  conditions,  as  to 
kinds  of  fruits  to  set  out  in  different  localities,  vet  I  find 
the  old  R.  N.-Y.  a  reliable  standby  for  solid,  plain,  well- 
written  articles  that  pertain  to  fruit  growing  and  kin¬ 
dred  subjects.  Ontario  has  had  a  banner  year.  Cheese, 
good  price  all  through  the  season  :  pasturage.’  good ;  apples! 
fair  crop,  high  price  and  good  quality:  eggs  the  same.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  laborer,  mechanic,  the  farmer  and  shipper  have  just 
closed  the  best  and  most  profitable  business  year  in  the  history 
of  Ontario,  with  splendid  prospects  for  next  year.  I  have 
shipped  4,700  barrels  of  apples  myself:  sold  $530  worth  of 
apples  out.  of  my  own  orchard.  I  have  25  acres  now  ;  set¬ 
ting  out  10  more  next  Spring.  This  farm  could  onlv  pro¬ 
duce  mortgages  before  I  bought  it.  I  have  raised  12  chil¬ 
dren,  splendid  investment:  set  out  orchards,  moved  barns, 
built  houses,  and  still  doing  business  at  the  old  stand. 
There  Is  no  luck  or  chance  in  these  results.  Unity  hard 
work,  sobriety,  intelligent  management,  good  pay  to  help, 
good  board,  are  contributive  factors  to  success.  w.  j.  b. 

Warkworth,  Ont.,  Can. 
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MARKETS 

Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  February  3.  1906,  wholesale  except 
otherwise  noted.  The  prices  of  grain,  butter, 
cheese  and  eggs  are  based  on  the  official  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  Produce  and  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
changes,  with  such  revision  as  outside  deals 
noted  appear  to  warrant.  Prices  of  other 
products  are  from  reports  of  dealers,  inqui¬ 
ries  and  observation  of  sales  in  the  various 
market  sections.  Where  possible  these  fig¬ 
ures  are  the  average  of  several  sales. 

GRAIN. 


Wheat.  No.  2,  red . 

— 

(ft  f"' 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth.. 

— 

(ft  94% 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed . 

— 

@  51  % 

Oats  . 

.  .  .  - 

@  36 

R.Vfh  . 

(ft  72 

Barley  . 

@  45 

Buckwheat  . 

(ft.  61 

Wholesale  at  N.  Y. 

Spring  Bran . 

.  .  .  - 

@20.25 

Middlings  . 

(ft  1 1 .00 

Red  Dog . 

.  .  .  - 

@23.75 

Oil  meal . 

.  .  - - 

@31.50 

Cottonseed  meal . 

@30.00 

Retail  Western  N.  Y. 

Spring  Bran . 

.  .21.00 

@22.00 

Middlings  . 

@24.00 

Red  Dog . 

.  .  24. uu 

(8  25.hu 

Gluten  . 

.  .24.00 

@29.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Ilav,  No.  1 . 

@16.00 

Jio  2 

.  .  1 3.00 

@14. HU 

No.  3 . 

.  .11  00 

(ft  1 2.00 

Clover,  mixed . 

.  .  12.00 

@14.00 

Clover  . 

.  .10.00 

Ol  1  2.00 

Straw,  long  rye . 

.  .  ’2  0(1 

Ol  13.00 

Short  and  oat . 

.  .  6.00 

(ft  0.00 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.71  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  to  20  cent  zone  ship¬ 
pers  who  have  no  extra  station  charges. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best .  26  @ 

Lower  grades .  18  @  25 

State  Dairy,  best .  —  @  24 

Lower  grades .  16  @  22 

Imitation  Creamery .  18  20 

Factory  .  15  @  17% 

Packing  Stock .  13 %@  15% 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy .  —  @  14% 

Choice .  —  (ft  13% 

Fair  to  good .  11%  Of  12 

Part  skims .  9  @  10 

EGGS. 

Three  cents  lower. 

Fancy,  white .  23  (a)  24 

Choice,  white .  21  (ft1  22 

Etra,  mixed  colors .  —  (ft  20 

Lower  grades .  13  (ft  18 

Western  and  Southern .  15  @  18 

Storage  .  9  @  12 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice .  15  @  17 

Common  to  fair .  10  (ft  13 

Olds  .  5  (ft  8 

German.  1905 .  28  @  38 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Anples,  Ben  Davis  &  Baldwin.  3.00  (8)4.50 

Spy,  Spitz.  King . 4.00  @0.00 

York  and  Greening . 3.00  @5.00 

Ilubbardston  and  Russet. ..  .3.00  (8)4.50 

Strawberries,  quart .  15  (ft  50 

Cranberries,  bbl . 15.00  (ft  20.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  fancy .  —  (ft.  11 

Evap.,  choice .  —  (ft  10 

Evap..  prime .  9  (ft  9% 

Evap.,  common .  7  (ft.  8 

Sun-dried  .  3%  (8)  7 

Chops,  100  lbs .  —  (8)3.00 

Cores  and  skins .  —  (8)2.20 

Raspberries  .  —  (ft.  28 

Cherries  .  —  @  14 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl . 3.00  (8)4.50 

Long  Island.  180  lbs . 2.25  (82.50 

State  and  Jersey . 1.85  @2.12 

European,  168-lb.  bag . 1.50  @2.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 1.25  (8)2.75 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  8  (ft  12 


Beets,  100  bunches . 1.00 

Carrots,  bbl . 100 

Cabbage,  ton . 1 3.00 

Celery,  dozen .  lo 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl . 4.00 

Eggplants,  box . 1-50 

Kale,  bbl .  6:> 

Lettuce,  bbl . 3.00 

Onions,  white,  bbl . 3.00 

Yellow . 1-50 

Red  . 100 

Peppers.  24-quart  carrier . 1.50 

Peas,  Fla.,  bkt . LOO 

String  Beans . L50 

Spinach,  bbl .  75 

Squash,  bbl . L00 

Turnips,  bbl . . .  50 

Tomatoes,  24-qt.  carrier . 1.00 

Watercress,  100  4-inch  bchs..2.00 

HOTHOUSE  GOODS. 

Cucumbers,  dozen . 1.25 

lettuce,  dozen .  40 

Mushrooms,  lb .  10 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 2.00 

Rhubarb,  dozen .  60 

Tomatoes,  lb .  10 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens  .  — 

Fowls  .  — 

Roosters  . .  — 

Turkeys  .  — 

Ducks,  pair .  60 


@5.00 
@1.25 
@22.00 
(ft  50 
@5.00 
@3.00 
@  75 

@5.00 
@6.00 
(82.00 
@1.75 
@4.00 
@4.00 
@4.00 
@1.25 
@1.25 
@1.00 
@4.00 
@2.75 


@1.75 
(ft  85 
(ft  60 
@3.00 
(ft  75 
@  40 


@ 

@ 

(ft 

(ft 

& 


11 

13 
8 

14 

85 


Geese,  pair . 1.25  (ftl.Tl 


Pigeons,  pair .  —  @  25 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  13  @ 

Chickens  .  }*  @ 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  .  10  @ 

Geese .  10  @ 


20 
25 
14% 
15 
1  ‘2 


Squabs,  dozen  . 1-75  @4.25 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 


Calves  . 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each . 

l»ork  . 

s 1 

.4.00 

7 

/•>  ia  i  z 
‘  @10.00 
(ft  8  V4 

Roasting  pigs,  lb . 

.  12 

(ft  14 

LIVE  STOCK. 
Steers  . 

.  4.25 

@5.75 

. 

@4.25 

.1.80 

@3.00 

Calves  . 

.4.50 

@9.50 

@5.75 

@8.12% 

@6.10 

Hogs  . 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  named  are  for  car  lots;  single  bag 
lots  10  to  25  per  cent  higher. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  ton .  —  @52.00 

Muriate  of  Potash .  —  @>42.00 

Dried  Blood .  —  @55.00 

Kainit  .  —  @12-00 

Acid  Phosphate .  —  @14.00 

For  the  land’s  sake  use  Uowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Weeder 

Kills  weeds,  stirs  top 
soil.makesdust  mulch. 
Preserves  Moisture. 
Only  cultivation  need¬ 
ed  from  start  to 
finish.  Seeder 
Attachment  in¬ 
sures  uniform 
sowing  and  right 
_  covering  for 

Seeds.  Sows  from  2  to  30  quarts  to  the  acre. 
Ask  for  Book  of  Field  Scenes  showing  weeder 
at  work.  Manufactured  only  by  us. 

KEYSTONE 

Cultivator  Attachment 

for  Sulky.  Riding,  Walking  or  Two  Row  Culti¬ 
vators.  Runs  on  the 
row.  where  shovels  can¬ 
not  reach.  Uncovers 
corn,  stirs  soil,  kills 
weeds.  Great  cultiva¬ 
tor  feature. 

Write  for  descriptive 
circulars. 

Keystone  Farm  Machine  Go., 

1547  N.  BEAVER  ST.,  YORK.  PA. 


SAVE  tig 

HALF 

tlie  price.  You  can’t  beat 

our  buggy  jobs  ut  any  V/  \ 

price.  Here’s  the  reason: 

You're  dealing  with  the  factory. 

30  Days  Free  Trial,  Two  Years  Guarantee. 

Remember  we  make  what  we  sell.  We’re  not  a  mail 
order  house.  That’s  why  we  can  give  such  a  guar¬ 
antee.  Direct  sales,  direct  guarantee,  a  price  un¬ 
equalled  and  30  days  to  make  up  your  mind.  Write 
for  our  vehicle  catalog  and  complete  selling  plan. 

The  Progressive  Vehicle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.T,  Ft.  Weyne,  Ind. 

-Makes  FalseTeeth  Hold  Firmly— 

Does  your  plate  drop,  get  loose,  make  your  gums 
sore  or  give  you  bad  breath?  Are 
your  gums  shrunken  or  changed 
so  that  you  think  you  need  a  new 
plate?  If  so,  Dr.  Wernet’s  Dental 
late  Powder  will  quickly  cure 
the  trouble.  It  makes  the  gums 
conform,  or  drop,  into  the  old  ill- 
fitting  plate, making  itbetter  than 
a  new  one.  Antiseptic,  too,  de¬ 
stroying  germ  life,  keep¬ 
ing  the  mouth  sweet,  cool 
and  clean.  50c.  a  box,  by 
mail.  Money  back. 
WERNF.T  DENTAL  MFC.  CO.. 
1419  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 


COLLIE  PUPS, 

R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS,  P,7Ss. 

WALTER  SHERMAN,  25  Boulevard,  Newport,  R.I. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING.  Smith's  Immaculate 
Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  winners  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York  in  1903,  1904,  1905  and  1906. 

tl.50  and  $2.00  per  15  eggs,  $6.00  per  100  eggs. 

.  E.  SMITH,  Prop.  .1.  E.  VLAPES,  Mgr. 

Valley  View  Farm,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

ATTENTION  Si" 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  Specialty. 
International  Labor  Exchange,  103  Greenwich  St,,  N.Y 


LAMBS  AND  CALVES 

SHIP  TO 

WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO.,  229-31  Washington  St.,  N.Y. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Also  Apples  and  Cabbage  in  Car  Lots 

from  the  East.  Honey, Maple  Syrup,  Hickory  Nuts, 
Black  Walnuts,  etc.,  in  car  lots  or  less.  F.  F.  Pier¬ 
son  &  Co.,  114  Third  8treetSo.,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 


FLORIDA  HOMES 

AND 

FLORIDA  INVESTMENTS. 

In  the  Florida  Hill  and  Lake  Country.  One  of  the 
finest  Orchard  Countries  in  the  World.  Investments 
guaranteed  to  pay  Ten  per  cent  the  first  year.  Fifteen 
per  cent  the  second  year  and  Twenty  per  cent  the 
third  year.  For  full  information  address 

GrEO.  XX.  MAYO, 

Grandin,  Putnam  County,  Florida. 


OLD  VIRGINIA. 

Small  tracts,  60x250  feet,  on  electric  line,  45  minutes 
of  Norfolk  (the  New  York  of  the  South)  for  $100,  $10 
cash  and  $5  a  month.  These  plots  are  especially  ad¬ 
apted  to  poultry  raising  and  gardening.  If  you  desire 
country  life  and  happiness  send  $10  and  secure  one 
of  these  well  located  tracts.  Write  for  booklet. 

I.  E.  YOUNGBLOOD  &  SON, 

NORFOLK,  VA. 


FOR  SALE. 

144  acres,  2%  miles  of  station,  fine  road,  good  build¬ 
ings,  2200  peach,  600  pear,  and  other  fruit,  some 
timber;  price  $5,800— $2,000  fine  stock  farm. 

10  acres  rich  laud.  800  fine  fruit  trees,  2)£  acres  of 
Asparagus  in  profit,  dwelling,  lawn  and  poultry 
houses  convenient  to  boating  and  fishing,  price  $1,850 
—$950  cash.  Catalogue  free. 

J.  K.  McGONlUAL  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


CONNECTICUT  FARMS 

If  you  want  a  farm  in  Connecticut  write  us,  giving 
details  of  what  you  want  with  price  you  want  to  pay. 
We  will  send  you  description  of  a  few  that  will  suit. 
We  have  more  than  100  to  select  from,  and  are  in  a 
position  to  iiud  you  what  you  want.  Write  today. 
Carrier  &  Lamphier,66  State  St..  Hartford.  Conn. 


FOR 

near  H 


SALE 


Nice  truck  farm,  good  land, 
new  bout  e,  some  fruit  trees, 
R.  station,  school,  church  arid  postollice. 
Address  P.  O..  Box  38,  Arch  Creek,  Fla. 


CHOICE  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

from  Boston  winners,  farm  raised  Cockerels  $1.50 
each,  Hens  and  Pullets  $1.00  each.  Eggs  for  hatching 
$2.00  (two)  per  13.  C.S.COOK  Jr.,  WestNewton.Mass. 


LJ  I  your  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry 
^9  IT  I  Apples,  etc.,  to  the  Oldest  Commission 
House  in  New  York.  Established  1838. 

E.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

The  Government  of  Canada 

Gives  absolutely  FREE 
to  every  settler 

160  Acres  of  Land  in 

Western 
Canada 

Land  adjoining  this  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  railway  and  land  com¬ 
panies  at  from  £6  to  S10  per  acre. 

On  this  land  this  year  has  been 
produced  upwards  of  twenty-five 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 

It  is  also  the  best  of  grazing  land 
and  for  mixed  farming  it  has  no 
superior  on  the  continent. 

Splendid  climate,  low  taxes,  rail¬ 
ways  convenient,  schools  and 
churches  close  at  hand. 

Write  for  “20th  Century  Canada” 
and  low  railway  rates  to  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Immigration,  Ottawa, 
Can.;  or  to 

THOS.  DUNCAN,  C»n»dian  Government  Agent 
Syracuse  Bank  Building,  SYRACUSE,  S.  T. 

Mention  this  paper. 


$5  TO  $20  AN  ACRE 

is  the  price  paid  to-day  for  rich  lands  in  Tennessee 
suitable  for  raising  Cotton,  Wheat,  Potatoes,  Hay, 
Grasses,  Vegetables,  Fine  Stock,  etc.  Climate  the 
best  in  the  world,  with  conditions  of  health  unsur¬ 
passed.  Values  increasing,  For  free  literature  write 

XX.  F.  SMITH, 

Traffic  Manager,  N.  C.  &  St.  Louis  Ry.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Dept.  O. 


WANTED 

A  single  man.  under  28,  practical  farmer  with  some 
knowledge  of  dairies  and  fertilizers,  strictly  temper¬ 
ate,  best  references  and  physical  ability  to  work  hard 
all  day.  This  is  a  rare  chance  for  future  advance¬ 
ment,  on  an  estate  near  New  York  city  of  many 
thousand  acres.  $80  a  month  and  house  rent;  milk, 
vegetables  and  tire  wood  free.  Native  Americans 
only.  Address  BUSINESS,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS— For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  fine 
climate,  write  ,1.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


Delaware  farms-aii  illustrated  list  of 

the  best  farm  bargains  around  Dover.  Mailed 
FREE.  C.  W.  SHEERER,  Dover,  Delaware. 


Fnt*  QjiIa  100  w-  Wyandottes  and  W.  P.  K. 

OclIC  Eggg  $1.60  for  26.  Incubator  Eggs  $4.00 
per  100.  MRS.  J.  F.  HELL1NGS,  Dover.  Del. 


Maple  Villa  Poultry  Yards— Eggs  and  stock  guaran¬ 
teed.  Hamburgs.  Leghorns,  Andalusians,  Mlnorcas, 
Wyandottes,  Hocks,  Anconas.  w.o. mosher,  Syivania,  Pa. 


For  Calp  a  small  fruit,  truck  and 

*  OclIC  poultry  Farm.  Compact  and  valu¬ 

able,  Write  HIRAM  S  HAYE8.  Box  30, Oneco.  Conn. 


CARM  FOR  RENT- 418  Acres.  Shares  or  cash. 
U  Located  Monroe  County,  Ohio.  For  particulars 
write  M.  L.  D.,  1311  Chapline  St„  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILO 

Essential  to  the  equipment  of  the  modern  farm.  Keeps 
cows  healthy,  fat  and  milk-yielding.  Fresh  green  pastur¬ 
age  all  winter.  Especially  valuable  where  registered  stock 
is  kept  and  bred.  In  use  on  the  finest  farms  and  endorsed 
by  the  most  progressive  farmers  in  America.  We  want  you 
to  know  all  about  Green  Mountain  Silos.  Agents  wanted  in 
unoccupied  territory.  Write  for  Catalog 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 
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T1IE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

We  have  had  some  letters  from  sub¬ 
scribers  who  did  not  get  their  index  this 
year  for  the  1905  volume.  We  yet  have  a 
small  supply,  and  will  be  glad  to  mail  one 
to  any  subscriber  who  has  preserved  his 
files  for  the  year  and  wishes  to  have  it. 

Last  week  we  had  a  letter  from  a  sub¬ 
scriber  who  said  he  would  not  renew  his 
subscription  this  year  because  he  did  not 
get  “The  Business  Hen”  we  promised  him 
last  year,  and  he  thought  we  would  be  no 
more  likely  to  send  “The  Farmer’s  Gar¬ 
den.”  We  hope  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  few 
readers  who  question  its  motives  to  this 
extent,  but  this  was  a  new  subscriber  last 
year,  and  no  doubt  has  had  some  unpleas¬ 
ant  experiences  with  some  of  the  cheap 
papers  that  make  a  practice  of  faking  the 
public.  However,  the  complaint  was  made 
in  good  faith,  and  the  writer  felt  he  had  a 
genuine  grievance.  He  really  had.  He  had 
been  told  he  would  get  the  book  and  didn’t 
get  it.  His  error  was  that  he  kept  still 
and  nursed  his  grievance  instead  of  writ¬ 
ing  us  about  it.  We  looked  it  up  and  found 
that  the  book  had  been  sent,  but  it  was 
no  doubt  lost  in  the  mail.  Occasionally 
one  goes  wrong,  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other.  Sometimes  it  is  the  fault  of  our 
clerks  in  writing  the  address.  More 
often  it  is  for  other  causes.  At  most  there 
are  few  such  cases.  Of  course,  we  sent 
another.  If  you  should  have  had  a  simi¬ 
lar  experience  just  let  us  know.  We  are 
always  glad  to  correct  errors,  but  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  hold  us  responsible  for  mis¬ 
takes  that  never  come  to  our  attention. 

Here  is  an  inquiry  that  is  just  in: 

I  am  told  that  The  —  — •  advertises  — 
— .  Not  seeing  the  “ad"  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
leads  me  to  question  its  utility  and  other 
features  concerning  it.  As  a  subscriber  and 
a  personal  friend,  permit  me  to  ask  your 
opinion' of  the  firm.  h.  g.  w. 

New  York. 

This  is  simply  a  type  of  letters  we  are 
receiving  in  every  mail.  It  seems  that 
we  are  getting  more  of  them  now  than 
ever  before.  They  show  two  things. 
First,  as  we  already  know  from  other 
sources,  that  there  are  many  firms  adver¬ 
tising  for  both  country  and  city  trade 
which  do  not  give  the  public  value  for 
their  money,  and  many  others  that  are 
out  and  out  fakes.  These  rogues  adver¬ 
tise  now  more  for  city  and  town  victims 
than  for  country  trade,  because  there  are 
practically  no  restrictions  on  their  use  of 
magazines  and  daily  papers,  and  besides 
the  average  city  person  is  more  likely  to 
bite  than  country  people.  We  know  that 
this  has  not  been  the  general  impression; 
but  it  is  our  conviction,  founded  on  care¬ 
ful  study  and  observation.  The  reason 
seems  to  be  that  the  country  man  has 
less  vanity  and  less  avarice  than  his  city 
cousin,  and  these  are  the  two  human  qual¬ 
ities  that  form  the  stock  in  trade  of  both 
the  faker  and  the  rogue.  The  other  fact 
shown  by  these  letters  is  that  readers 
are  learning  to  inquire  into  the  standing 
of  houses  before  patronizing  them.  If  the 
advertisement  is  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  there  is 
something  back  of  it.  If  it  is  not,  it 
may  be  equally  good;  but  there  is  no  as¬ 
surance  of  that  fact  until  inquiry  is  made. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  little  delay  in  look¬ 
ing  up  the  facts ;  but  we  are  always  glad 
to  give  the  information.  In  seven  cases 
put  of  10  we  are  obliged  to  render  un¬ 
favorable  reports. 

It  has  been  noted  that  we  get  some 
bright  and  kindly  letters  from  the  Far 
West.  Here  is  one: 

Enclosed  please  find  $1  P.  O.  money  order 
for  renewal  of  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
I  have  been  absent  from  home.  Don’t  stop 
Jt:  must  have  it  in  our  business.  It  is 
like  our  Hood  River  apples;  once  taken  al- 
waJ’s  wanted.  In  these  strenuous  times  of 
graft  and  boodle  sweeping  us  wheresoever  it 
seems  good,  it  is  wholesome  and  restful  to 
read  your  paper.  It  smacks  of  honesty.  It 
stands  as  a  guardian  and  protector '  from 
boodlers.  Ct  F. 

Oregon. 

In  the  budget  this  morning  New  Eng¬ 
land  holds  her  own.  Listen  to  this : 

I  wish  I  could  do  business  on  a  large 
s^le  to  as  good  advantage  as  The  R.  N.-Y. 
affords.  An  investment  of  one  dollar  immed¬ 
iately  brings  in  return  a  book  worth  the 
money,  and  this  is  followed  by  52  weekly  div¬ 
idends  aggregating  considerably  more  value 
tnan  the  original  investment.  This  comes 
pretty  near  conclusively  disproving  the  old 
saw  that  one  can’t  eat  his  cake  and  have  it 


too.  “The  Farmer's  Garden"  is  practical, 
valuable,  helpful  and  concise.  It  is  easily 
worth  the  dollar,  thus  really  making  the 
paper  free.  That's  what  I  call  making  a 
good  investment.  w.  h.  m. 

Connecticut. 

Now  this  from  New  York: 

“The  Farmer's  Garden”  is  .-  book  for  any¬ 
one  who  has  a  piece  of  grout  ’  large  enough 
to  grow  a  hill  of  beans,  and  is  alone  worth 
the  subscription  price  and  more.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  speaks  for  itself.  There  is  not  a  dead 
column  in  it.  I  even  enjoy  reading  the  ad¬ 
vertisements,  because  I  know  what  stands  be¬ 
hind  them.  The  It.  N.-Y.  and  the  quality 
of  paper  and  general  “get  up”  are  not  ex¬ 
celled  by  any  other  agricultural  paper,  and 
if  equaled  by  any  I  don't  come  in  contact 
with  them.  J.  R.  w. 

New  York. 

And  this  from  the  South : 

I  consider  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  very  best  farm 
paper  in  the  country,  and  I  have  seen  a  great 
many  of  the  so-called  “best”  papers  for  the 
farmer.  For  the  wideawake,  up-to-date  farm¬ 
er,  there  is  none,  in  my  opinion,  that  comes 
up  to  the  standard  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 

North  Carolina.  e.  k.  w. 

Ohio  holds  her  own,  too : 

The  R.  N.-Y  is  eminently  all  right.  Not  a 
single  copy  reaches  me  that  T  do  not  consider 
worth  the  price  of  subscription.  I  find  more 
of  an  instructive  nature,  to  me,  at  least, 
in  it  than  in  four  other  farm  papers  which 
I  get,  put  together.  w.  e.  e. 

Ohio. 

We  confess  a  degree  of  pride  in  a  day’s 
mail  that  brings  us  letters  from  this  scope 
of  territory  and  these  expressions  of  sen¬ 
timent  and  confidence.  “The  Farmer’s 
Garden”  is  going  out  every  day  as  fast  as 
the  renewals  come  in.  Yours  will  go 
back  the  day  we  hear  from  you.  Don’t 
forget  your  neighbor’s,  either.  Send  his 
order  for  a  year’s  subscription,  and  he 
will  get  one  of  the  books,  too.  We  feel 
especially  grateful  to  the  friends  who  are 
sending  in  the  10  weeks  for  10  cents  new 
trial  subscriptions.  More  came  in  Janu¬ 
ary  than  ever  before  in  one  month.  We 
have  room  for  more. 
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Standard 
Steel  Posts 

ARE  TO  BE  DRIVEN. 

Are  1-3  cheaper  than  wood  posts, 
and  will  last  forever.  Thous¬ 
ands  are  in  use  and  thousands 
sold  for  Immediate  delivery. 

Write  for  circular,  price  list 
and  reference  to 

J.  H.  DOWNS, 

335  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


TELEPHONES 

FOR  FARMERS’  LINES 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer.  Build 
your  own  lines.  Bookof  instructions 
for  iUc.in  Stamps.  Write  nearest  oltiee. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO. 

153  St.  Clair  St., Cleveland,  O. 
140  Maine  St.,  Dallas,  Texas. 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 

KRAUSER’S  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Madefrom  hickory  wood.  Glvesdeliciousflavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  E.  Krauser  <fc  Bro.,  Milton.  Pa. 


The  PRINT  SHOP  at  the  “Sign  of  the  Dragon," 
Drawer  HG.  Cohocton.  N.  Y..  does  farm  printing 
—the  better  sort.  Stock  cuts.  Catalogue  free. 


.80  For 


200  Egg 
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INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  111. 


GITMi  INCUBATORS 
EiITB  AND  BROODER8 

Time  tested  and  proven  success;  thousands  In 
use;  sold  direct  to  you  at  wholesale  prices.  You 

I  get  the  maker’s  guarantee  and  save  the  middle¬ 
man's  profits.  The  Removable  Chick  Tray t 
and  Nursery — a  feature  no  other  has— explained  in  ■ 
catalog.  It'i  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

Gam  Incubator  Co.,  Box 424,  Trotwood,  0. 


$488 


UP 


LEARN 

HOW 

BEES 

EARN 


THEY’LL  work  hard  for  you. 
There’s  money  in  the  hive. 
We  help  you  to  get  it  out. 
Gleanings  m  Bee-Cnlture 
shows  how.  Tolls  how  to  buy, 
rear  and  handle  bees,  and  en¬ 
joy  it.  Free  copy  waits  here 
for  you.  Send  for  it.  Now’s 
the  time.  (6  months’ trial.  25c.) 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Company, 
Medina,  Ohio 


The  Natural 
Incubator 

Is  the  incubator  of  right  air  con-  ^ 

ditions — Natural  because  it  most 
nearly  approaches  Nature’s  way.  No  poison¬ 
ous  gases  to  stifle  chicks.  Walls  of  hard  glazed 
compressed  paper  board,  (such  as  is  used  for 
car-wheels)  making  the  lightest,  strongest,  most 
durable  incubator  in  the  world.  Walls  CAN¬ 
NOT  WARP.  CRACK  NOR  SPLIT,  as  all  oth¬ 
ers  do.  Compound  heater ;  perfect  regulator; 
no  supplied  moisture  required. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
to  all  points  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Don't  buy 
an  incubator  until  you  get  out  Free  Catalog. 

Perpetual  Hen  Co.,  Msoufse-  Incubators  &  Brooders, 
2  1  Eschar  St.,  tu«r«of  Trenton,  N.J. 


Boy’s  Terrible  Eczema. 

Mouth  and  Eyes  Covered  With  Crusts — 
Hands  Pinned  Down — Mirac¬ 
ulous  Cure  by  Cuticura. 

“When  my  little  boy  was  six  months 
old  he  had  eczema.  The  sores  extended 
so  quickly  over  the  whole  body  that  we  at 
once  called  in  the  doctor.  We  then  went 
to  another  doctor,  but  he  could  not  help 
him,  and  in  our  despair  we  went  to  a 
third  one.  Matters  became  so  bad  that 
he  had  regular  holes  in  his  cheeks,  large 
enough  to  put  a  finger  into.  The  food 
had  to  be  given  with  a  spoon,  for  his 
mouth  was  covered  with  crusts  as  thick 
as  a  finger,  and  whenever  he  opened  the 
mouth  they  began  to  bleed  and  suppurate, 
as  did  also  his  eyes.  Hands,  arms,  chest 
and  back,  in  short,  the  whole  body,  was 
covered  over  and  over.  We  had  no  rest 
by  day  or  night.  Whenever  he  was  laid 
in  his  bed  we  had  to  pin  his  hands  down, 
otherwise  he  would  scratch  his  face,  and 
make  an  open  sore.  I  think  his  face  must 
have  itched  most  fearfully. 

“We  finally  thought  nothing  could  help, 
and  I  had  made  tip  my  mind  to  send  my 
wife  with  the  child  to  Europe,  hoping  that 
the  sea  air  might  cure  him,  otherwise  he 
was  to  be  put  under  good  medical  care 
there.  But,  Lord  be  blessed,  matters  came 
differently,  and  we  soon  saw  a  iniracle.  A 
friend  of  ours  spoke  about  Cuticura.  We 
made  a  trial  with  Cuticura  Soap,  Oint¬ 
ment  and  Resolvent,  and  within  ten  days 
or  two  weeks  we  noticed  a  decided  im¬ 
provement.  Just  as  quickly  as  the  sick¬ 
ness  had  appeared  it  also  began  to  disap¬ 
pear,  and  within  ten  weeks  the  child  was 
absolutely  well,  and  his  skin  was  smooth 
and  white  as  never  before.  F.  Hohrath, 
President  of  the  C.  L.  Hohrath  Company, 
Manufacturers  of  Silk  Ribbons.  4  to  20 
Rink  Alley,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  June 
5,  1905” _ 

$1.  PER  MONTH 

to  f2.  per  month  rents  any  incubator. 
Rent  pays  for  it.  Wo  Pay  tho  Freight. 

40  Days  Trial  aLsa”e  prices.  Buy 

-  -  #  plans  and  parts  and 

build  one.  Prices,  ready  to  use;  50  egg 
$5.00;  100  egg  19;  200  egg  $12.75.  Brood¬ 
ers,  $3.50  up.  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  23,  Springfield,  O, 


SHOEMAKER’S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1906  contains  224  pages, with 
many  tine  colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life. 
It  tells  all  about  chickens,  their  care,  diseases 
and  remedies.  All  about Inenhators and  howto 
operate  them.  All  about  poultry  houses  and 
how  to  build  them.  It’s  really  an  encyclopaedia 
ofchickendom.  You  need  it.  Price  onlyiaets. 
C.C.S1IOEMAKER,  Box  487,  FREEPORT, ILL. 


BEST  ONE -YET 

That’s  what  you  get  when  you  buy  a 

CLIMAX  INCUBATOR 

8oId  on  60  days’  Free  Trial.  New  cat¬ 
alog  tells  about  “Climax”  Incuba¬ 
tors  and  Brooders.  It's  free. 

The  Climax  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co., 
1  Box  207,  Castorland,  N,  Y. 


RACTICAL- 


POULTRY 

RAISERS  and 

Leading  poultry  experts  say  the 
many  improvements  in  the  new 
1906  Pattern 
Standard  Cyphers  Incubator 

make  it  worthy  the  name  "The  Perfect 
Hatcher.”  Sold  on  90  days  trial,  to  prove  that  in 
convenience  of  operation;  in  economy  of  oil ;  in 
certainty  of  results;  in  large  hatches  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  strong  and  healthy  chicks,  it  has  never 
been  equalled.  Our  new  catalogue  tells  why. 
A  poultry  guide,  228  pages,  (8x11)  seven  practi¬ 
cal  chapters,  500  illustrations,  free  if  you  men¬ 
tion  this  paper  and  send  addresses  of  two  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  poultry. 

Address  nearest  office. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  Boston,  New  York,  Kansas  City  or  San  Francisco. 


Hog  Cholera  is  not 
only  cured,  but  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  use  of 
Pratts  Hog  Cholera 
Cure.  A  word  to  the 
wise  swine  raiser  is 


enough. 


WORMS 

vare  now  in  season.  They  are  quickly 
eradicated  by 

Summers’ 
Worm  Powders 

Thirty  Years'  Popularity;  Dead  Shot 
every  time;  Largest  Sale.  7-lb.  pkg., 
$1.00;  3-lb.  pkg.,  50c.  Of  all  Druggists  or 

OYBILi  FRANKLIN, 

72  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Stockmen's  Supplies  Free. 


HATCH  CHICKS  AT  HOME 

Our  big  128  page  poultry  and  in¬ 
cubator  book  shows  you  how, 

|  MILLER'S 

IDEAL  INCUBATORS 

make  sure  and  easy  work.  Sold 
at  positively  the  lowest  prices. 

We  let  you  prove  their  superi¬ 
ority.  Write  today  for  freebook. 

J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box 


The  Quincy  l"eu6,lor' 


YOU  WANT,, 


Because  it  la  easy  to  oper»te,  being  self 
regulating,  self  moistening  and  self  venti¬ 
lating.  The  ventilation  Is  positbre.  Noth¬ 
ing  left  to  ehance.  Economical  In  the  use 
of  oil. 

90  DAYS  TRIAL. 

Don’tfall  to  Investigate  the  Quincy.  It’e 
different  from  others  and  our  offer  Is 
the  most  liberal.  Prices  low.  Send' for 
Free  Catalogue*  It  will  help  make  move 
poultry  profit. 

QUINCY  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  39,  QUINCY.  ILL. 


Make  Your  Own  Brooders 

with  tho  Universal  Hover  and  a 

Piano  Box 

any  form  of  Colony 
<  House,  or  small  poul* 
'  try  building. 

5  Free  Books  on  Artlflcisl 
Poultry  Production 

1st— Standard  Incuba¬ 
tor.  2nd— An  Incubator  for  beginners.  3rd— 
Universal  Hover  and  Colony  Brooders.  4th— 
P  eeding  and  rearing  chicks.  5th— What  users 
are  doing.  Other  books  to  follow.  Get  on  our 
list  and  get  them  as  fast  as  published. 

Prairie  Stale  Incubator  Co.,  406  Main  St.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


IT’S  A  CORKER 


_  he  Keystone  Incubator— cork  lined, 
double  walls,  adjustable  egg  trays, 
safety  lamp,  heat  and  ventilation 
under  perfect  control.  Easy  to 
operate.  Big,  healthy  hat  ches.  It’s  a 
corker  every  way.  Catalog  free.  The 
Diehl-Schilling  Co.,  Box  605,  Easton,  Pa. 


I 


PINELAND 


INCUBATORS 

HATCH  GREATEST  NUMBER 
OF  FINEST  CHICKS. 

BROODERS 

HAVE  NEVER  BEEN  EQUA  LED 

FIDELITY  FOOD 

FOR  FOWLS  AND  CHICKS. 

Used  everywhere  by  practical  poultrymen  and 
specialists  fanciers  with  unfailing  success.  Insures 
perfect  health  and  promotes  rapid  growth, 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 

Box  D.D.,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


40,  60  or  90  Days  Trial  on 

Old  Trusty” 

The  Easy  Machine  to  Operate. 

You  run  no  risk.  Five  year  guar 
antee.  Strongest  hatches— less 
care — less  oil — most  profit.  Don’t 
pay  two  prices.  Thousands  sold.We 
sell  direct.  Big  1906  Book  Free. 

M.  M.  Johnson  Co..   Clay  Center,  Neb. 


A  Free  Book  About 

Incubators 


For  your  own  sake  don’tbuy  an  incubator 
until  you  read  our  book.  It  is  written  by 
the  man  who  knows  most  about  incubating 
— a  man  who  devoted  24  years  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Ittellsvitalfactstnatyoumust  know 
to  buy  wisely— facts  you  would  not  think  of. 
It  tells  of  Racine  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
of  course,  but  whether  you  buy  ours  or 
another,  the  facts  are  important.  The  man 
who  writes  the  book  made  the  Racine  Incu- 
,bator.  When  you  learn  what  he  knows  you 
will  want  his  machine,  we  think.  The  book 
is  free— write  today  for  it.  Remember,  We 
Pay  the  Freight.  Address 

Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87  ,  Racine,  Wig. 

Warehouses:  Buffalo,  Kansas  City,  St.  PauL 


Let  Me  Tell  You  the  Special  Price 

On  This  Genuine  1906 

Chatham  Incubator 


It’s  this  way : 

We  make  more  In¬ 
cubators  than  any 
other  concern  any¬ 
where. 

Our  two  factories— 
equipped  with  the 
best  labor- Baving, 
wood  -  working  ma¬ 
chinery  to  be  had, fin¬ 
ish  six  to  seven  hun¬ 
dred  i  ncu  batorsa  day. 

We  buy  lumber  in 
immense  quantities. 

AI 1  this  means  high 
grade  Incubators  at 
low  cost. 


And  we  are  now  after  the  trade  with  a  machine 
of  upstairs  quality  at  a  downstairs  price. 

We  want  to  tell  you  about  it— and  surprise  you. 
We  wont  you  to  get  our  cutalog,  pick  out  your 
Incubator  and  let  us  astonish  you  with  the  price. 
We  will  also  tell  you  our  liberal  selling  plan. 
And  of  the  84  days  FREE  trial. 

You  can  hatch  four  times  to  prove  the  machine 
Is  all  we  say.  If  it  isn’t,  send  it  back  at  our  cost. 

A  five  year  ironclad  guarantee  goes  with  every 
Incubator  we  sell. 

We  couldn’t  do  this  with  a  cheap  Incubator. 
Only  Chatham  Incubators  will  stand  it. 

And  they  will  outlast  the  guarantee. 

For  they  have  steel  and  brass  regulator*— the 
best  and  costliest— good  for  a  hundred  years. 

No  cheap,  leaky  wafer  regulators  for  us. 

We  ship  direct  to  you  from  nearest  warehouse— 
we  have  20  in  leading  cities. 

Ask  for  FKEE  catalog  today.  It  will  please  yon. 

THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Ltd. 

236  Wesson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

SOULS. 

Souls  are  built  as  temples  are — 

Sunken  deep,  unseen,  unknown, 

Lies  the  sure  foundation  stone, 

Then  the  courses  framed  to  bear 
Lift  the  cloisters  pillared  fair. 

Last  of  all  the  airy  spire. 

Soaring  heavenward,  higher  and  higher. 
Nearest  sun  and  nearest  star. 

Souls  are  built  as  temples  are — 

Inch  by  inch  in  gradual  rise 
Mount  the  layered  masonries. 

Warring  questions  have  their  day, 

Kings  aiise  and  pass  away, 

Laborers  vanish  one  by  one, 

Si  ill  the  temple  is  not  done, 

Still  completion  seems  afar. 

Souls  are  built  as  temples  are — 

Here  a  carving  rich  and  quaint, 

There  the  image  of  a  saint ; 

Here  a  deep-hued  pane  to  tell 
Sacred  truth  or  miracle; 

Every  little  helps  the  much, 

Every  careful,  careless  touch 
Adds  a  charm  or  leaves  a  scar. 

Souls  are  built  as  temples  are — • 

Eased  on  truth's  eternal  law 
Sure  and  steadfast,  without  flaw. 

Through  the  sunshine,  through  the  snows. 
Tip  and  on  the  building  goes; 

Every  fair  thing  finds  its  place. 

Every  hard  thing  lends  a  grace. 

Every  hand  may  make  or  mar. 

— Susan  Coolidge. 

• 

When  the  hands  chap  badly  in  cold 
weather  relief  is  often  obtained  by  rub¬ 
bing  well  with  almond  oil  (or  salad  oil,  if 
that  is  more  convenient)  before  washing 
them  with  soap  and  warm  water.  This 
softens  and  heals  the  skin,  without  leav¬ 
ing  a  greasy  after-effect. 

* 

A  wild  rose  sachet  is  a  very  pretty  and 
novel  idea.  Pale  pink  satin  ribbon  one- 
half  or  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide  is 
formed  into  loops,  one  for  each  petal,  the 
corners  being  turned  in  a  little  to  round 
the  petal.  Each  loop  contains  a  littic 
scented  pad  with  rose  odor.  The  loops 
are  gathered  around  a  center  of  artificial 
yellow  stamens,  and  finished  with  narrow 
green  ribbon,  which,  peeping  between  the 
loops,  resembles  the  calyx. 

* 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  cranberry  catsup, 
reprinted  from  Good  Housekeeping:  One 
quart  of  cranberries,  one  cup  of  water 
and  two  cups  of  vinegar.  Tie  in  a  piece 
of  muslin  a  few  cloves,  three  or  four  all¬ 
spice,  about  a  dessertspoon  of  broken 
cinnamon,  and  some  mace.  Simmer  all 
together  in  a  preserving  kettle  until  the 
fruit  is  perfectly  soft.  Press  through  a 
colander,  add  one  pound  of  brown  sugar, 
simmer  io  minutes  longer,  and  seal.  This 
recipe  will  make  a  most  delicious  catsup, 
and  one  conveniently  made  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  at  any  time  throughout  the  Winter. 


Stuffed  beets  prepared  according  to 
Mrs.  Rorer’s  recipe  will  make  a  change 
in  the  Winter  bill  of  fare.  Wash  half 
a  cupful  of  rice  and  sprinkle  it  in  a  kettle 
of  boiling  water.  Boil  rapidly  for  fifteen 
minutes  and  drain.  Chop  a  cupful  of 
pecan  nuts,  mix  them  with  the  rice;  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  little  pepper. 
Scoop  the  centers  from  cooked  beets ;  fill 
the  space  with  the  rice  mixture,  stand 
them  in  a  baking  pan  and  bake  for  twenty 
minutes.  Chop  the  beet  taken  from  the 
center  very  fine,  add  it  to  a  cream  sauce 
and  pour  around  the  beets  after  they  are 
dished. 

* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cage  birds 
displayed  by  dealers  in  such  pet  stock 
is  the  European  bullfinch,  a  near  relation 
to  our  grosbeak,  and  somewhat  suggestive 
of  it  in  general  appearance.  The  bullfinch 
is  remarkable  for  its  ability  to  memorize 
tunes,  learning  to  whistle  them  with 
astonishing  accuracy.  A  really  accom¬ 
plished  piping  bullfinch  that  whistles  old 
English  songs  and  opera  airs  is  sold  here 
for  from  $40  to  $150,  according  to  its 
education.  This  bird  is  a  great  favorite 


in  England,  where  it  often  forms  the 
cherished  pet  of  a  workingman’s  family. 
Among  canaries,  some  highly-prized  sing¬ 
ers  are  contraltos,  costing  $15  to  $30;  soft 
singers  are  $5  to  $10,  while  ordinary  sing¬ 
ers  are  $2  to  $3.  Talking  parrots  com¬ 
mand  fancy  prices,  gray  African  from 
$200  to  $250,  while  Mexican  double 
yellow-heads  with  much  command  of 
language  cost  $150.  Uneducated  parrots 
without  this  flow  of  conversation  cost 
from  $15  to  $50 ;  their  friends  say  they 
are  among  the  most  companionable  of 
pets,  with  strongly  marked  individuality 
and  firmly-fixed  affections. 

♦ 

A  writer  in  the  Boston  Herald  says 
that  a  New  Hampshire  man  named  Bagley 
was  noted  for  trying  to  use  big  words, 
and  also  for  getting  his  remarks  some¬ 
what  twisted.  On  a  certain  occasion  he 
had  been  to  a  farmers’  meeting  at  Han¬ 
over  and,  while  returning,  one  of  his 
neighbors  drove  up  behind  him  and  the 
conversation  turned  on  crops. 

His  neighbor  asked :  How  is  your  hay 
crop  this  season?” 

Bagley  replied:  “Well,  my  hay  crop 
is  rather  short,  but  I  shall  get  my  cows 
thru’  the  Winter  all  right,  for  I  shall 
have  the  two  solos  full  of  mucilage.” 


A  Useful  Pattern. 

I  have  found  a  sailor  suit  pattern  for  a 
girl  of  10  a  very  economical  one  to  buy,  for 
the  reason  it  can  be  used  in  making  sev¬ 
eral  different  dresses,  and  even  at  10  cents 
apiece  dress  patterns  count  up.  For  illus¬ 
tration,  I  bought  a  sailor  suit  pattern  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  blouse  with  regulation  sailor 
collar,  a  full,  straight  skirt,  and  the 
tight  fitting  waist  or  body  to  which  the 
skirt  is  attached.  Aside  from  the  sailor 
suit,  I  made  the  following: 

From  a  blue  and  white  seersucker  a 
dress  was  made  with  a  full  skirt  attached 
to  the  body.  The  shield  was  made  of 
some  hamburg  arranged  in  rows  on  the 
front  of  the  body  waist,  which  was  fin¬ 
ished  by  a  standing  collar  of  the  goods. 
The  waist  was  cut  after  the  blouse  pat¬ 
tern,  the  opening  being  made  in  the  back 
and  not  in  the  front.  The  fronts  were 
folded  in  where  allowance  had  been  made 
for  buttoning,  so  this  could  be  done  prop¬ 
erly.  Then  allowance  was  made  in  the 
back  for  turning  in  on  either  side  of  one 
inch.  This  allowed  for  lapping  the  parts 
of  the  bacl>.  I  next  cut  a  paper  pattern 
of  the  sailor  collar.  This  I  opened  in  the 
back  and  cut  off  the  lower  part  till  I  had 
a  collar  or  revere  of  three  inches  in  width. 
This  was  arranged  on  the  neck  of  the 
blouse.  Of  course  I  first  lined  and  fin¬ 
ished  it  as  I  had  done  the  sailor  collar. 
As  all  the  cutting  had  been  done  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  collar,  the  upper  part 
and  the  neck  of  the  blouse  fitted  together 
perfectly.  In  cutting  an  allowance  was 
made  on  the  back  of  the  collar  to  fit  the 
back  of  the  waist.  The  collar  on  the 
waist  and  on  the  blouse  and  also  the  cuffs 
were  trimmed  with  a  row  of  white  tape. 
Instead  of  putting  in  a  draw-string  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  blouse,  the  fullness  was 
arranged  on  a  narrow  band  which  just 
fitted  around  the  waist.  The  dress  was 
easy  to  launder  and  it  was  different  in 
appearance  from  a  sailor  suit. 

A  white  dress  was  made  from  a  white 
lawn.  For  the  guimpe  I  used  the  body 
with  the  blouse  sleeves.  The  part  of  the 
guimpe  which  was  to  show  above  the  low- 
necked  waist  was  made  of  all-over  embroid¬ 
ery.  I  tucked  two  pieces  of  lawn  for  the 
waist,  arranging  the  tucks  in  the  middle 
of  the  front  and  back.  The  body  was 
laid  on  these  pieces,  cutting  the  neck,  back 
and  front,  low.  The  upper  part  was  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  three-inch  ruffle  of  the  lawn. 
The  armholes  were  faced.  The  full  skirt 
was  attached  to  the  tucked  waist. 

HELEN  C.  ANDREWS. 


Winter  Pies  That  Please. 

Though  mince  and  apple  others  praise, 

I  scorn  them  and  I  scoff, 

And  give  three  cheers  for  pumpkin  pie. 
Whose  lid  is  always  off. 

— New  York  Sun. 

Prune  Pie. — Stew  half  pound  of  prunes 
as  for  sauce.  When  quite  soft  remove  the 
stones,  sweeten,  beat  up  and  gradually 
fold  in  the  whites  of  two  eggs.  Line 
deep  pie  tins  with  crust  and  bake  twenty 
minutes.  Then  turn  in  the  prune  mix¬ 
ture;  spread  smoothly  on  top  and  pour 
over  this  a  layer  of  well  sweetened  and 
well  flavored  apple  sauce.  Place  in  oven 
and  bake  twenty  minutes  longer.  Eat 
hot  or  cold. 

Cream  Pie. — Mix  thoroughly  two  cups 
of  flour  and  five  tablespoonfuls  of  butter, 
then  add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and 
one  large  egg,  which  has  been  thoroughly 
beaten  together  previously.  Roll  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  line  two  pie  tins, 
prick  with  a  fork  and  bake  a  pale  brown, 
then  fill  with  this  cream :  Two  cups  milk, 
two  tablespoonsfuls  of  cornstarch,  five 
tablcspoonfuls  of  sugar,  yolks  of  five  eggs. 
Cook  together  like  custard,  and  when  cold 
cover  with  meringue  made  of  whites  of 
five  eggs  and  five  tablespoons  powdered 
sugar. 

Marlborough  Pie. — Line  a  pie  plate  with 
very  thin  puff  paste.  Take  half  cup  of 
mixed  orange,  lemon  and  citron  peel. 
Strew  these  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish. 
Beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  with  a  cup  of 
butter  and  scant  cup  of  sugar.  Heat  in 
a  double  boiler  until  melted ;  then,  flavor 
with  orange  juice  and  little  grated  peel. 
Pour  into  the  dish  and  bake  three-quarters 
of  an  hour. 

Delectable  Tarts. — One  cup  of  slightly 
sour  cream,  one  cup  of  seeded  and 
chopped  raisins,  one  cup  of  sugar  and  one 
egg  with  a  delicate  flavoring  of  spices. 
Beat  the  egg  light,  add  the  cream  and 
sugar;  the  raisins  well  floured  and  spices. 
Bake  in  little  tart  or  patty  pans  with  a 
single  crust. 

Maple  Custard  Pie. — Line  a  pie  pan 
with  any  good  puff  paste.  For  the  filling 
beat  together  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  and 
one  pint  of  cream ;  add  one-third  cup 
maple  sugar  shaved  fine.  Stir  until  the 
sugar  is  dissolved  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven.  Delicious. 


The 

Delicious 

Fragrance 

from  a  hot 
Royal  Baking 
Powder  biscuit 
whets  the 
appetite 

ROYAL  Baking  Powder 
improves  the  flavor  and 
adds  to  the  healthful¬ 
ness  of  all  risen  flour-foods. 
It  renders  the  biscuit,  bread 
and  cake  more  digestible  and 
nutritious. 

Royal  Baking  Powder 
makes  hot  breads  wholesome. 
Food  raised  with  Royal  will 
not  distress  persons  of  deli¬ 
cate  or  enfeebled  digestion, 
though  eaten  warm  and  fresh. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page'  14. 


Liberal  Rewards 

No  better  beginning 
is  offered  bright  boys  and 
girls  or  ambitious  young 
men  and  women  than  the 
pleasant  occupation, 
splendid  means  of  devel¬ 
oping  strengthof  will  and 
character,  opportunity 
to  study  human  nature 
and  the  world  of  large 
affairs,  and  to  reap  prof¬ 
itable  rewards  for  the 
agreeable  work  of  selling 
yearly  subscriptions  to 
The  Ladies’  Home 
Journal  and  The  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post. 

Large  commissions 
and  generous  prizes  make 
it  profitable.  The  high 
character  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  makes  it  honorable. 
The  way  we  instruct, 
train  and  guide  and  help 
you  in  more  ways  than 
you  would  think  pos¬ 
sible  make  it  easy. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

386-E  Cherry  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  BEST  COOKING  RANGE 

MADE 

Sold  for  Cash 
or  oil  Monthly 
Payments. 

$10  to  $20 
Saved. 

Freight 
Paid. 


Clapp’s 
Ideal  Steel 
Range 

is  not  50  per  cent  better  than  others.  My  superior  location  on 
Lake  Eric,  where  iron, steel,  coal,  freights  and  skilled  labor  are 
cheaper  and  best,  enables  me  to  furnish  a  TOP  NOTCH  Steel 
Range  at  a  clean  saving  ol  $10  to  $20.  Send  for  free  catalogues 
of  live  distinct  lines,  50  styles  and  sizes,  with  or  without  reser¬ 
voir,  for  city,  town  or  country  use. 

CHESTER  D.  CLAPP.  602  Summit  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
(Practical  Steel  Range  Man.) 


tour  Trade-Mark, 

dealer  VU  *8  Cuarnntecd  to  fjo  twice  as  far 
for  it  JV  as  paste  or  liquid  polishes.  X-llnylsthe 
■  ORIC  INAL  Powdered  Stove 

Polish.  It  pives  a  quick,  brilliant  lustre  and  Does 
Not  Rarn  OfT. 

LA  MOST,  CORLISS  *  CO.'Agte., 


I Sample  sent  if  you  address  Dept.  10 
b.,  78  Hudson  8t.,  Sew  York. 


5%  Paid  for  12  Years 


Assets. 

*1,750,000 

Surplus  and  Profits 
*150,000 


TH E Industrial  is  a  strong,  progress¬ 
ive,  carefully  managed  savings  in* 
stitution,  under  New  York  Banking 
Dept,  supervision,  with  an  excellent 
reputation  for  reliability  and  prompt 
dealing,  which  handles  savings  from 
all  over  the  country,  Including  those 
of  prominent  clergymen,  professional 
and  business  men — and  during  12 
years  has  never  paid  less  than 
Let  ns  show  you  how  we  can  handle 
your  money  to  better  advantage  than 
most  other  banking  institutions. 

We  will  pay  6*  PER  YEAR 
Kernings  reckoned  for  every  day  your 
money  is  left  with  us.  Write  for 
particulars. 

Industrial  Savings  and 
Loan  Co., 

6  TIHES  BtM.,  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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Household  Congress. 

Destroying  Ants. — I  note  several  arti¬ 
cles  in  regard  to  keeping  insects  from 
different  things,  and  I  would  like  to  add 
just  one.  To  keep  ants  from  the  pantry 
or  house,  or  out  of  the  lawn,  take  two 
parts  of  pulverized  sugar  and  one  part 


32  to  42  bust. 

pulverized  borax,  and  mix  together ;  then 
add  cold  water  enough  so  as  to  stir  it  well 
together,  and  moist  enough  so  it  will  run, 
not  too  thin.  For  the  pantry  put  this  in 
little  tin  covers  and  set  it  around  on  the 
floor  or  on  the  shelves  where  the  ants 
bother,  and  no  matter  how  small  or  how 
large  the  ants  are  it  will  kill  them.  Do 
not  let  this  dry  down,  for  as  soon  as  it 
gets  dry  they  will  not  eat  it,  but  keep  it 
moist.  Where  it  is  to  be  used  on  the 
lawn  put  it  right  on  the  ground. 

HRS.  E.  H.  EAMES. 

Farm  Butter. — When  properly  cared 
for  a  butter  bowl  or  ladle  will  not  stick 
when  working  butter.  If  so,  rub  well 
with  coarse  salt.  Scalding  in  hot  water, 
then  plunging  in  cold  and  keeping  in  until 
used  will  avoid  trouble.  It  is  far  better 
to  salt  butter  in  the  churn ;  it  is  more 
evenly  divided  and  no  mottles  will  be 
seen,  but  this  can  be  done  only  in  a  bar¬ 
rel  churn.  Where  there  is  much  of  a 
dairy  a  butter  worker  is  far  better  than  a 
bowl  and  ladle.  It  is  only  used  for  press¬ 
ing  out  the  brine,  and  prepared  for  either 
cutting  into  bricks  with  a  print  or  making 
into  rolls  in  packing  in  jars.  The  butter¬ 
milk  is  all  cut  out  of  the  butter  by  brine 
when  it  leaves  the  churn.  A  thermometer 
is  one  of  the  indispensable  articles  in  the 
dairy.  The  finger  test  has  become  a  back 
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number.  A  good  dairy  thermometer  can 
be  bought  for  25  cents,  and  when  once 
used  will  never  be  left  out  of  the  dairy. 
Very  little  good  dairy  butter  is  found 
now.  [he  article  that  the  average  farm¬ 
er  s  wife  brings  to  the  stores  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  goods  is  very  seldom  first- 
class.  So  little  good  butter  is  obtainable 


from  the  country  dairy  that  no  difference 
is  made  in  price ;  good,  bad  and  indifferent 
goes  in  the  same  pile.  Here  and  there 
a  farmer’s  wife  has  a  reputation  for  mak¬ 
ing  good  butter,  and  that  is  reserved  for 
special  customers.  More  often  she  looks 
out  for  her  own  customers,  and  receives 
an  advance  of  several  cents  per  pound 
over  the  store  trade.  One  customer  gets 
another,  and  she  soon  finds  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  her  butter.  Why?  Because  it 
is  always  uniform  in  quality  and  delivered 
promptly  in  a  neat  package.  A  whole 
chapter  could  be  written  on  this  one  word 
“neatness;”  in  fact,  there  seems  to  be  no 
end  to  the  thoughts  called  up  by  the  word. 

MRS.  F.  C.  JOHNSON. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  tucked  blouse  shown  in  No.  5236 
is  a  very  satisfactory  model  for  thin 
woolen  or  washing  fabrics.  The  waist  is 
made  with  a  fitted  lining,  which  is  op¬ 
tional,  front  and  backs.  The  backs  are 
tucked  from  shoulders  to  belt,  the  front 
in  groups  that  extend  to  the  waist  line, 
while  between  these  are  others  which  ter¬ 
minate  at  yoke  depth.  The  closing  is 
made  invisibly  at  the  back  and  the  stock 
collar  is  joined  to  the  neck.  The  sleeves 
are  made  in  shirt  waist  style  with  straight 
cuffs  that  are  joined  to  the  lower  edges. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  4 %  yards  21,  3J4  yards  27 
or  2%  yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pat¬ 
tern  5236  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36, 
38,  40,  and  42-inch  bust  measure ;  price  10 
cents. 

The  waist  made  with  a  simple  chemis¬ 
ette  is  a  well  deserved  favorite  of  the 
present  and  promises  to  extend  its  vogue 
indefinitely.  This  one  is  cut  on  most  be¬ 
coming  and  satisfactory  lines  and  will 
be  found  equally  well  adapted  to  the  gown 
and  to  the  separate  waist.  The  waist  is 
made  with  the  fitted  lining,  which  is  closed 
at  the  center,  and  consists  of  the  fronts, 
center  front,  chemisette  and  back.  The 
chemisette  and  center  front  are  joined  one 
to  the  other  and  are  stitched  to  the  right 
side,  hooked  over  under  the  left.  The 
sleeves  are  full  and  also  are  arranged  over 
fitted  foundations.  The  quantity  of  mate¬ 
rial  required  for  the  medium  size  is  4F2 
yards  21,  4  yards  27,  or  2->f$  yards  44 
inches  wide  with  '/}  yard  of  allover  lace 
and  7  yards  of  braid  to  trim  as  illustrated. 
The  pattern  5246  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32, 
34,  36,  38  and  40-inch  bust  measure;  price 
10  cents. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee. 


Specialists 

are  what  we  call  ourselves  in 

Tea  and  Coffee 

THIS  is  an  age  of  specialists 
and  we  have  chosen  Tea 
and  Coffee  as  our  special  subjects.  . 
We  have  studied  the  picking  and 
planting  of  teas  and  coffees  until 
we  have  secured  the  highest  qua¬ 
lity  and  richest  flavor. 

We  know  the  proper  time  in 
which  to  make  our  purchases  and 
buy  in  such  large  quantities  that 
we  can  retail  direct  to  you  at  the 
wholesale  price. 

In  justice  to  yourselves  you 
should  investigate  our  DUCHESS 
Blend  Java  and  Mocha  Coffee  at 
25c  a  lb.  and  KING  CHOP  Tea, 
any  variety,  at  35c  a  lb. 

Just  mail  us  10c  for  3  oz.  of 
Coffee  and  2  oz.  of  Tea  (any 
blend)  and  try  us. 

The  Tea  and  Coffee  you  order  is 
exactly  the  same  as  our  samples 

James  Van  Dyk  Co. 

307F  Water  St.,  New  York. 


•aPc>i  Simpson -Eddy stone  Prints 


*7 


If  a  dress  is  worth  anything  it  is  worth  the 
yj*  best  material  of  the  kind  you  can  put  into  it. 

—  '  \  ^  Does  it  pay  to  have  a  dress  fade  in  the  first 
washing?  Does  it  pay  to  lose  all  the  time 
and  labor  you  spent  in  making  it? 

Simpson-Eddystone  prints  are  the  standard 
calicoes  of  the  United  States,  of  superior  quality, 
bright  and  tasteful  patterns  and  fast  colors.  1 
Ask  your  dealer  J'or  Sitnpson^Bddy  stone  Prints . 

In  Blacks,  Black-and- Whites,  Light  Indigo- 
k'HtW’CTAlJp  Blues  and  Silver-Greys,  Shepherd  Plaid  Effects 
Nqll  1  Ulk  JL/  and  a  large  variety  of  new  and  beautiful  designs. 

_  _  Thousands  of  first-class  dealers  sell  them. 

PRIN  I  O  The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


The  Most  Satisfactory  Light. 

The  Angle  Lamp  is  not  the  only  method  of  lighting  your  home  but  taken  all 
in  all,  it  is  the  most  satisfactory. 

For  while  it  floods  your  room  with  the  finest,  softest  and  most  restful  light, 
making  your  home  more  cosy  and  inviting,  it  requires  almost  as  little  attention  as 
gas  or  electric  light,  is  as  simple  and  convenient  to  operate  as  either  and  act¬ 
ually  costs  less  to  burn  than  the  ordinary  troublesome  old  style  lamp. 

Our  Catalogue*  N’  (sent  free  on  request)  ex¬ 
plains  how  this  new  principle  applied  to  burning 
common  kerosene  has  so  completely  done  away 
with  all  the  smoke,  odor  and  bother  of  ordinary 
lamps  that  such  people  as  ex-Pres.  Cleveland,  the 
Rockefellers,  Carnegies,  Cookes,  etc.,  who 
wouldn’t  think  of  using  ordinary  lamps,  have 


—THE— 


Angle  Lamp 

for  lighting  their  homes  and  estates  in  preference 
to  gas  or  electricity,  gasoline,  acetylene,  or  any  other  method  of  lighting. 

This  catalog  tells  how  the  special  Angle  burner  and  the  shape  of  the  glassware  (see  above 
illustration)  give  combustion  so  perfect  that  the  Angle  Lamp  never  smokes  or  smells  whether 
burned  at  full  height  or  turned  low;  why  the  lamp  is  lighted  and  extinguished  like  gas;  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  having  the  under-shadow  of  other  lamps  done  away  with  completely,  also  why  the  Angle 
Lamp  burns  Vs  to  less  oil  than  any  other  for  the  same  amount  of  light.  And  then  offers  you  a 


30 

listing  32  ▼; 


rFp|«||  And  it  does  more — gives  you  the  benefit  of  our  ten  years  experience  with  all  lighting 
^  J.  lul*  methods.  Before  you  forget  it — before^you  turn  over  this  leaf— write  for  catalog  •  N* 

etie*  of  The  Angle  Lamp  from  Ji.80  up.  THE  angle  MFG.  CO.,  78-80  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


"A  Kalamazoo  o 


Direct  to  You” 

You  save  from  20% 
to  40%  by  buying  a 
Kalamazoo  Stove  or 
direct  from  the 
at  lowest 
prices. 
Moreover,  you 
get  a  stove  or 
range  not  excel¬ 
led  by  any  in  the 
world.  We  guar- 
antee  quality  under  a 
$20,000  bank  bond. 

Wo  Ship  On 


360  DAYS  APPROVAL 


and  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

If  you  do  not  find  the  Kalamazoo  exact¬ 
ly  as  represented,  the  trial  does  not 
cost  you  a  cent.  It  will  pay  you  to  in¬ 
vestigate. 

Send  Postal  for  Catalog  No.  1 14. 

All  Kalamazoo  s  are  shipped  prompt¬ 
ly.  blacked ,  polished  and 
ready  for  use. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mlrs., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  our  cook  etovee  and  ranges  arcflttsd  with 
patent  oven  thermometer  which  makes 
baking  cosy. 


£ 

Oven  Thermometer 


THE  TEST 

of  a  Range  is  in, 
the  Baking 
You’ve  seen  the' 
Sterling  Exhibit. 
SILL  STOVE  WORKS 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


30  Days  Free  Trial. 
r  2  Years  Guarantee  .Write 
[  for  free  1906  catalog,  over 
kJOO  styles. 


SPLIT 
HICKORY 


The  Ohio  Carriage  M fg.  Co^ 
H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 
Station  *290 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD  AGAIN  SELLING  COL¬ 
ONIST  TICKETS  TO  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Extremely  low  rate  tickets  on  sale 
daily  February  15th  to  April  7th  to  Pacific 
Coast  and  other  points  in  the  far  West. 
Tickets  good  on  any  of  our  trains  and  in 
tourist  sleepers.  For  full  information 
write  A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P.  A.,  385 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 


"Wholesale  Prices™?,!"' 


Our  Oven  Thermometers 
Make  .. . 


Good 


Bak 


Easy 


Gold  Coin  Stoves  have 
been  standard  for  near¬ 
ly  60  years.  Wherever 
not  on  sale,  we  will  sell 

Gold  Coin 
Ranges 

or  Heating 
Stoves  at  the 
wholesale 
price,  safely 
del >  vered, 
freight  pre¬ 
paid,  highly 
polished  , 
ready  to  put  in 
your  home  on  a 


YEAR’S 
FREE  TRIAL 


No  extra  charge  foreur  ' 

Patent  STELLIFORM  GRATE 
It  saves  fuel  and  trouble. 

Return  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfied.  This  is  the 
first  proposition  of  this  kind  ever  made  by  a  mano- 
facturerof  a  Standard  Trade  Marked  Stove.  Write 
for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue.  It  tells  about  all 
the  Stoves— and  gives  you  wholesale  price  on  each. 


THE  GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO..  3  Oak  8t.,  Troy,  N.  T. 

.  (Successor  to  Bussey  A  McLeod,  Est.  1860) 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


For  Mend-a-Rip 

Greatly  improved.  Better  than  ever. 

Does  all  kinds  of  light  and  heavy 
rivetingand 
stitching. 
Saves  Its 


cost  many  times  a  year.  A  per¬ 
fect  Hand  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter 
combined.  Notice  tho  Automatic  8paoer 
which  makes  neat,  even  stitching.  To 
show  it  means  a  sale.  Agents  make 
$3  to  $15  a  day.  One  agent  made  920  first 
day  and  writes  to  hurry  machines  to  him.  Write  forspeo* 
U1  ogts.  price.  J  B.  Foote  Fonndry  Co.Dep.  337  Frederlcktown,0 
(.The  Great  Agents  Supply  House)  ' 


INDRUROI 

ROOFIN 

Requires  no  Coating:  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 

Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 


Cut  off  that  cough  with 


ne 

and  prevent  pneumonia^ 

ronchitis  and  consumption. 

The  world’s  Standard  Throat  and  Lunj 
Medicine  for  75  years. 


Get  it  of  your  druggist  and  keep  it  always  ready  in  the  house. 


\ 


O  o 
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T1,e  Milburn 
Wagon 

Coats  more.but  is  worth  more  than  it  costs. 

In  Wagon  building  the  competition  is  so 
keen,  that  the  higher  priced  wagons  must  be 
better  made. 

But  it  pays  to  put  this  little  extra  money 
into  a  better  wagon. 

Because  no  matter  how  careful  you  may  be, 
there  will  come  a  day  .when  the  cheap  wagon 
will  go  down. 

And  then  the  few  dollars  you  saved  in  buy¬ 
ing  the  cheap  wagon  will  cost  you  many 
dollars  in  bother  and  repairs. 

The  Milburn 
wagon  is  made 


goc 

ber 


ood.from  lum 
r  to  paint. 

It  is  made  by 
one  of  the  old¬ 
est  and  largest 
wagon  com¬ 
panies  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 

We  carry  in 
our  yards,  air 
drying,  more 
lumber  per  wagon  made,  than  any  other 
wagon  company  in  the  world. 

The  cut  shows  just  one  of  our  scores  of 
sheds.  Note  the  way  the  material  is  lifted 
from  the  ground  and  piled  openly  for  free 
circulation  of  air. 


agons. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  something  of  how 
the  material  is  worked  up  and  what  really 
makes  a  good  wagon,  we  have  a  free  book  we 
will  send  you. 

This  book  is  in  reality  a  correspondence 
course  in  the  judging  of  good  wagons. 

After  any  man  has  read  it  carefully,  he  can 
never  again  be  fooled  by  outward  appear¬ 
ances,  or  talked  into  putting  his  money  into 
a  cheap  or  carelessly  made  wagon. 

You  ought  to  have  this  book,  and  it  is  sent 
free.  Write  for  it. 

MILBURN  WAGON  COMPANY. 
Dept.  Toledo.  Ohio. 


A 


THE 

/HANDY 
WAGON 

\  MADE  IN 

SAGINAW 


Every  farmer  knows  the  labor-saving  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  low-down,  wide-tire,  short- 
turn,  roomy  wagon.  The  point  he  wants 
to  decide  is  whose  make  will  give  him 
the  most  service.  If  he  will  investigate 
the  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon  that  is 
made  in  Saginaw,  his  own  good  judg¬ 
ment  will  direct  him  to  a  wise  purchase. 
We  can’t  give  detail  descriptions  of  it 
here.  We  can’t  tell  you  all  the  reasons 
why  it  is  better  value  for  the  money,  why 
it  lasts  longer,  carries  bigger  loads,  re¬ 
quires  less  repairs,  but  all  this  and  more 
is  in  our  new  1906  wagon  catalogue  which 
we  will  send  free  on  request.  A  postal 
brings  it  and  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
it  right  now.  It’s  full  of  practical  wagon 
buying  advice.  Sold  by  all  dealers. 

FARMER’S  HANDY  WAGON  CO., 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Branches,  Kansas  City  and  Des  Moines. 
Also  makers  of  Farmers  Hay  and  Stock  | 
Backs  and  All-steel  Frame  Silos. 


WOOD 

OR 

STEEL 


REDUCE  YOUR 
GROCERY  BILL 


% 


Write  for  plan  by 
which  you  can  save 
in  cost  without  sacri¬ 
fice  of  quality. 
CONSUMERS*  MERCANTILE  COMPANY 
Dept.  B.  Newark,  Wayne  Co. ,  New  York 


PLANTS 

OF  ALL  KINDS 

transplanted  with  a  Nagley  Transplanter  will  live 
when  others  die.  Thousands  in  use.  Automatic  in 
watering  and  fertilizing.  Capacity  3  to  5  acres  per 

da  THE  NAGLEY  MFG.  CO., 

LYONS,  NEW  YORK. 


YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO 
THE  MOST  FAMOUS  HORSE  BREEDING 


VISIT 

FARM 


IN  THE  WORLD 


fi _ _  _  .  . 

“International  Stock  Food  Farm”  of  700  acres,  10  ini  leu  from 
Minneapolis.  The  above  engraving  shows  the  main  training  stable  which  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Savage  and  is  the  only  stable  of  this  kind  in  the  world.  It  is 
400 feet  long  across  the  front.  The  Octagon  center  is  90  feet  in  diamaeterand 
each  of  the  five  wings  in  157  feet  long  and  contain  190  box  stalls  each  having 
good  light  and  outside  windows.  The  center  is  over  100  feet  high  and  contains 
a  large  tank  in  the  top,  which  gives  a  good  supply  of  water  throughout  the 
entire  stable.  The  entire  stable  in  heated  by  steam  and  hot  water  ana  cost  over 
$60000.  We  also  have  over  100  additional  stalls  in  our  brood  more  stables.  This 
farm  is  located  in  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Minnesota  River, 
whioh  empties  into  the  Mississippi  River  at  old.  Historic  Fort  Snelling.  The 
farm  is  reached  by  both.  Steamboat  and  train  and  is  one  of  natnre’sgarden  spots 
for  a  farm  of  this  kind.  A  sparkling  tront  stream  which  never  freezes  winds  its 
way  through  the  farm  and  under  the  shade  of  many  magnificent  trees  gather 
many  picnic  parties  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  and  to  watch  thecare  and 
training  of  the  large  number  of  oolts  always  in  training  on  onrmile  track 
located  on  river  bank  and  built  by  the  world’s  famous  track  builder  Mr.  8eth 
Griffin.  This  is  one  of  the  very  best  and  fastest  sod  tracks  ever  built  and 
although  built  on  comparatively  level  ground  it  cost  $18000,  on  account  of  the 
slow,  careful  work  necessary  to  the  best  selection  and  placing  of  the  sod.  We 
selected  sod  that  had  never  felt  the  disturbing  touch  of  a  plow  and  placed  the 
roots  np.  This  makes  a  track  of  unusual  life  and  elasticity  so  that  the  colts 
do  not  become  sore  or  bad  gaited  from  their  every  day  training.  We  are  also 
building  a  half-mile  track  for  special  use  when  the  mile  track  is  unfit  for  nse 
by  reason  of  rainy  weather  and  forthe  training  of  oolts  intended  for  race  events 
on  half  mile  tracks.  “International  Medical  Spring”  is  located  on  this  farm 
and  has  a  flow  of  60000  barrels  per  day.  This  water  is  deliciously  medicated 
and  is  noted  for  its  many  cares.  Twenty-five  springs  are  located  in  different 
parts  of  the  farm  and  it  is  abundantly  supplied  witfc  the  purest  of  water. 

“International  Stork  Food”  farm  is  the  only  farm  in  the  history  of  the  world 
that  ever  owned  such  Four  World  Champion  Stallions  as  Dan  Patch  1:5554 
Oresoeus  2:0254  Directum  2:0554  and  Arion  2:0754,  These  stallions  are  all  the 
present  time  ohampions,  in  their  class  and  with  oar  other  stallions  Roy  Wilkes 
2fl6H  Ed  Patch  2:0834  Buttonwood  2:17  Directum  Jr.  2:24K  eat  “International 
Stork  Food”  three  times  per  day.  Dan  Patch  1:6554  the  fastest  harness  horse  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  never  broke  the  world  ’•  record  until  after  he  had  eaten 
“Intarnattonai  Stoak  Food”  six  months.  It  made  his  blood  pure  and  rich,  perma¬ 
nently  strenghtened  his  entire  system,  aided  his  digestion  and  assimilation  so 
that  greater  nerve  force  was  produoed  and  this  gave  more  speed,  endurance 
and  strength.  Since  eating  “International  Stock  F*od”  Dsn  Patch  1:6654  has 
broken  twelve  world’s  records  and  closed  the  season  of  1905  in  remarkably  fine 
condition  and  running  over  with  speed.  .... 

We  also  have  one  hundred  high  class  brood  mares  and  their  colts  every  year 
and  they  eat  “Interastlonsl  8toek  Food”  everyday.  When  you  visit  the  farm  we 
want  yon  to  look  them  over  specially  and  see  the  results.  We  have  colts  for  sale 
by  onr  Stallions  which  yon  can  buy  by  mail  as  safely  as  if  you  saw  them.  We 


guarantee  to  refund  your  money  immediately  if  purchase  is  not  excatly  as  des¬ 
cribed.  We  take  all  risk  and  guarafllee  satisfaction.  Write  us  at  any  time.  Our 
lossof  colts  at  foaling  time  has  always  been  extremely  small  and  we  attribute 
this  to  the  fact  of  our  mares  being  kept  in  much  better  oondition  by  the  con¬ 
stant  use  of  “International  Slock  Food”. 

Prominent  horse  breeding  farmers  and  trainers  are  regular  users  or 
“International  Slock  Food” .  It  pays  us  to  feed  it  to  our  horses,  it  pays  them  to  feed 
it  to  their  horses  and  we  postively  guranteeit  will  pay  you  to  feed  it  to  your 
horseBand  other  stock.  If  it  ever  fails  the  use  of  “International  Stock  Food  ’ 
will  not  cost  you  a  cent  as  it  is  always  sold  by  over  One  Hundred  Thouand  Deal¬ 
ers  on  a  “Spot  Cash  Guarantee".  It  will  pay  you  to  test  it.  If  not  for  sale  in 
your  locality  write  direct  to  us  and  your  letter  will  have  prompt  attention. 
srWhenin  this  locality,  Mr.  Savage  specially  invites  you  to  visit  “International 
Stock  Food”  farm,  and  the  freedom  of  the  farm  is  yours  at  any  season  of  the 
year.  We  want  you  to  compare  the  different  families  that  we  are  breeding 
and  to  personally  see  the  results  of  feeding  “International  Stock  Food.  A  large 
number  of  men  are  constantly  in  attendance  at  the  farm  and  yon  will  be  shown 
every  courtesy  in  looking  over  the  farm  and  examining  the  hones.  We  never 
advertise  anything  but  what  we  can  show  yon  with  pleasure. 

Our  Elegantly  Illustrated  Farm  Catalogue. 

We  have  just  published  a  very  handiomo  illustrated  Catalogue  of  our  farm 
and  horses.  We  believe  thit  to  be  the  most  attractive  catalogue  of  this  kind 
ever  published.  It  is  printed  on  heavy  enamel  paper,  elegant  colored  cover 
and  contains  80  pages  9  by  12  in  size.  It  gives  a  correct  history  of  the  racing  life 
of  each  of  the  Four  Champion  Stallions  with  name  of  track  and  date  where 
©very  important  race  was  held .  This  matter  it  written  in  ©thrilling  style  that 
appeals  to  ©very  horse  owner  or  lover  of  a  horse.  This  Catalogue  contains  so 
much  horse  history  that  every  horse  lover  should  have  one.  It  not  only  gives 
this  history  bnt  it  also  contains  many  very  beautiful  half-tone  pictures  of  these 
world  champion  Stallions,  brood  mares,  colts  and  general  views  of  farm, 
river  and  valley.  This  book  would  grace  the  library  of  any  man.  1ST  We  o  an  not 
afford  te  mail  this  beantifnl  book  free  to  the  several  hundred  thousand  farmers 
and  stockbreeders  who  will  want  it  for  reference.  However  we  havedeoided 
that  we  will  mall  one  copy  free  to  anyone  who  write#  ns  and  encloses  85  cents 
in  stnmps  for  postage,  et.o.  If  you  would  like  a  copy  be  sure  andwrlteat  once 
and  the  Catalogue  will  be  mailed  promptly.  First  thousand  cost  us  $1.75  eaoh. 

DAN  PATCH  MK  MAILED  FREE 

We  have  a  Beautiful  Six  Color  Picture  of  our  Champion  Pacer,  Dan  F&toh 
1:5634 .size  16  by  24.  Free  of  advertising,  fine  picture  for  framing,  gives  all  the 
records  made  by  the  pacing  wonder.  We  will  mail  you  one  free,  postage  pre¬ 
paid,  if  you  write  ns  now  much  stock  you  own  and  name  this  paper.  Write  to 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  C0.f  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  U.  S.  A. 


PRACTICAL  POTATO  GROWERS 


DECREASE  EXPENSES  and 
INCREASE  PROFITS  by  using 


Aspinwall 


POTATO 

MACHINES 


CUTTERS 

PLANTERS 

SPRAYERS 

DIGGERS 

SORTERS 


We  have  been  making  potato  machinery  for  over  twenty-five 
years  and  know  the  requirements  and  how  to  meet  them.  An 
automatic  machine  for  every  stage  of  potato  culture.  They  in¬ 
sure  better  potato  crops  while  they  make  the  work  easier  and 
lighter. 

With  Aspinwall  Machines  the  seed  is  quickly  cut  to  best  ad¬ 
vantages;  planting,  fertilizing 
and  covering  accomplished  at 
any  depth  and  width  of  row  de¬ 
sired;  vines  effectively  sprayed 
for  bugs  and  blight  and  the  crop 
dug  and  sorted  with  the  least 
possible  labor  and  expense.  If 
you  raise  potatoes  you  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  the  Aspin* 
wall  machines. 

Our  new  catalogue  contains  much 
information  for  Potato  Growers  and 
will  be  mailed  free. 


Aspinwall  Potato  Planter  with  Fertilizer  Attachment. 


ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 

130  Sabine  Sf«  Jackson,  Mich. 


the  NATIONAL 


A  modem 
plow, 
quick  to 
?et Into 


REVERSIBLE.  I 


70  Bush.  Great  Western 

SPREADER 


FREE 


Have  you  125  loads  of  Manure,  or  more,  to 
spread?  Are  you  going  to  plant  25  or  more 
acres  of  corn?  If  so,  let  us  know  and  we 
will  show  you  how  you  can  own  a  Manure 
Spreader  absolutely  free.  Write  just 
these  words  on  a  postal  card  or  in  a 

letter — ‘‘1  have . loads  of  manure 

to  spread  this  spring ;  I  will  plant 

_  _  acres  of  corn;  I  have . acres  of 

«nd . . horses:  . cows  and .  small  stock,’*  and  ask  for  catalog  No.7549  Write  for  it  today. 

SMITH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  16Z  HARRISON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
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__ _ _  THE  LOUDEN  JUNIOR 

Always  ready.  Never  out  of  repair.  The 
round  top  swinging  fork  pulley  registers  at  an  angle 
Does  not  tip  or  bind  on  track  as  other  Carriers  do.  Fills 
barn  full  clear  up  to  the  comb.  Lock  always  works  and  never 
gives  trouble.  Patent  swivel  takes  twist  out  of  kinky  rope. 

This  is  one  of  our  many  excellent  Carriers  made  either  for 
steel  or  wood  track. 

ALL  HAY  TOOLS 

We  are  Hay  Tool  Specialists.  Our  line  includes 
everything  in  Carriers,  Tracks,  Hay  Slings,  Forks, 
Pulleys,  Stackers,  Cable  Rickers,  Hav  Rack  Fixtures, 
etc.  Also,  the  best  Flexible  Barn  Door  Hangers  in 
the  World,  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  and  other  hard¬ 
ware  specialties.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  also 
booklet  on  “Fitting  up  Barns.”  Sent  free. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO., 

39  BROADWAY,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 


LESS  TURNING, 

more  rapid  work  and  no  dead  furrows.  Right  or 
left  hand  Sulky,  right  or  left  hand  Walking 
Plow.  Works  equally  well  on  level  land  or  side 
hill,  all  soils.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you.  If 
not  there,  write  us  for  full  particulars  and  testi¬ 
monials. 

BELCHER  Sc  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  GO. 

BOX  It  HAVANA.  ILL. 


Let  Us  Send  You 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a  low  of  work  and  make  you  a  lot  of  money— the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

- and  the - 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  test,  they  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  Spokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
moke  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.. Box  88,  Quincy,  Ills. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  Saves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS  Notts': 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17,  Geneva,  Ohio. 
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GASOLINE  HEAT  FOR  BROODER  HOUSE. 

H  Troublesome  Question  Made  Clear. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  SYSTEM.— Judging  from 
the  pile  of  letters  received  by  me,  asking  for  more  de¬ 
tailed  information  about  tbe  colony-house  brooders, 
heated  with  gasoline,  others  are  having  the  same  trouble 
we  had  here  with  our  kerosene  lamps  and  stoves  tiding 
to  run  out-door  brooders  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  But  it 
being  impossible  for  me  to  give  each  writer  a  personal 
explanation  of  the  system,  I  have  agreed  to  do  the  best 
1  can  through  the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  In  the 
first  place,  please  remember  we  are  not  selling  gaso¬ 
line  burners  nor  house  plans,  nor  anything  except  the 
regular  products  of  a  big  poultry  farm,  and  this  gaso¬ 
line  heating  system  was  worked  out  by  Prof.  Rice  and 
the  writer  to  solve  our  own  problems  of  brooding  chicks 
on  a  large  scale,  without  having  the  permanent  brooder 
house,  which  of  course  could  not  be  moved  to  fresh 
soil  when  the  land  got  foul.  This  seemed  to  us  an 
insuperable  objection  to  that  system.  The  small  outdoor 
brooder  with  50  or  75  chicks  is  all  right  with  a  kerosene 
lamp,  but  if  you  wanted  to  raise  2,000  or  more  chicks 
you  must  have  at  least  20  or  more  of  these  brooders, 
with  their  lamps  to  be  filled  every  day  and  kept  trimmed 
and  burning,  which  is  a  chore  of  no  small  magnitude. 
Besides,  with  20  or  more  of  these  brooders  to  house, 
for  eight  months  of  tbe  year,  a  house  is  required  that 
could  otherwise  be  used  for  a  nice  flock  of  hens. 

STYLE  OF  HOUSE. — Fig.  40  is  one  of  our  colony 


OUTSIDE  VIEW  OF  BROODER  HOUSE.  Fig.  46. 


brooders,  which  we  first  heated  with  a  brooder  stove 
and  later  on  heated  with  gasoline.  We  had  heard  of 
others  who  used  gasoline  to  heat  ordinary  brooders,  and 
we  experimented.  A  brief  description  of  this  house 
may  not  be  out  of  tbe  way.  It  should  be  6  x  8  feet  on 
the  ground,  six  feet  high  in  front  and  three  feet  in  rear, 
and  costs  us  about  $12  to  build.  We  have  a  larger  size 
we  use  for  the  later  hatches,  but  you  cannot  beat  them 
in  April  weather  in  our  section  of  the  State.  The 
window  is  large,  as  you  can  see  in  the  picture ;  it  is 
three  feet  wide  and  five  feet  high,  two-thirds  of  it  glass 
and  top  third  muslin,  which  solves  the  ventilation  prob¬ 
lem  for  us.  The  door  can  be  where  you  like,  either  in 
front  or  on  the  end.  We  place  it  on  the  end,  and  have 
the  houses  built  in  pairs,  and  we  move  them  together 
in  the  Fall,  connect  them  with  a  shed  as  in  the  picture, 
big.  47,  which  shows  a  row  of  colony-house  brooders 
with  175  pullets  wintering  in  them.  Fig.  48  shows  the 
interior  of  a  house  with  the  hover  taken  ofif,  heater 
drum  detached  ready  to  cover  the  hole  up  and  put  in 
perches  for  the  growing  chicks.  When  this  heater 
drum  is  in  place  we  have  asbestos  paper  packed  around 
it.  to  keep  it  from  touching  the  wood  anywhere.  The 
lamp  box  is  here  shown ;  at  least  you  see  a  portion  of 
it,  showing  its  position  and  the  opening  beneath  the 
heater  drum.  The  picture  also  shows  the  wire  screen 
which  is  put  around  the  drum  to  protect  the  chicks 
from  too  great  heat.  The  center  of  this  opening  is  about 
IS  inches  from  the  rear  of  the  house.  The  hover  rests 


on  the  cleat  shown  in  picture,  and  is  hinged  to  rear 
siding,  so  that  it  raises  like  a  lid  and  hooks  up  when 
cleaning  house,  and  when  it  is  down  it  rests  on  a  leg 
or  post  in  front  to  keep  it  up  from  the  heater  drum, 


AS  USED  FOR  LAYING  HENS.  Fig.  47 


thus  giving  an  opportunity  for  the  fresh  heated  air  to 
circulate  freely  over  tbe  chicks.  The  heater  drum  is  the 
invention  of  C.  S.  Mcnges,  and  is  not  on  the  market, 
so  I  can’t  describe  it  too  closely,  or  there  may  be  trou¬ 
ble,  but  there  are  other  good  ones  that  are  for  sale, 
and  you  should  get  one  that  will  bring  in  plenty  of 
fresh  air  and  heat  it  before  distributing  it  over  the 
chicks.  The  hover  should  be  V/2  feet  long  and  2^2  feet 
wide,  and  have  plenty  of  hover  curtains.  We  like  three 
hicknesses  for  early  hatches. 

HEATING  ARRANGEMENTS. — Fig.  4!)  is  the  rear 


of  a  house  witli  the  lamp  box  removed  to  show  the 
burner,  turned  round  so  as  to  show  the  pipe  tank  and 
burner.  The  lamp  box  is  made  of  a  piece  of  galvanized 
sheet  iron  28  inches  square  as  in  diagram,  folded  on 
dotted  lines  and  cut  at  solid  marks,  and  riveted  at  back, 
making  a  complete  fireproof  box  of  one  piece  of  metal, 
except  tbe  door,  which  we  fix  to  slide  up  and  down.  I  he 
bottom  is  the  earth,  which  is  dug  out  a  little  where  the 
lamp  box  is.  This  should  always  be  done  when  you 
move  to  new  ground,  as  tbe  dried  grass  is  apt  to  take 
fire  and  burn  up  house,  chicks  and  all.  When  in  place 


INTERIOR  OF  BROODER  HOUSE.  Fig.  48. 


the  burner  is  right  under  the  hole  shown  in  tbe  lamp 
box.  Always  remember  to  use  asbestos  paper  between 
lamp  box  and  floor  of  house;  in  fact,  you.  cannot  allow 
the  heater  or  lamp  box  to  come  in  contact  with  wood 


at  all  safely,  as  the  heat  is  great.  The  burner  we  use 
is  called  a  cut-off  stove  burner,  and  the  best  one  (best 
because  it  is  the  simplest),  we  know  of  is  the  one  we 
get  from  the  Omaha  Stove  Repair  Works,  Omaha. 
Neb.  They  charge  too  much  for  it,  and  the  freight  is 
High  for  us  in  the  East,  but  it  does  the  work,  and  is 
very  simple,  with  only  one  valve  to  operate.  The  cut-off 
attachment  is  a  slide  lever  which  cuts  off  the  full  burner 
and  sends  a  jet  of  flame  on  the  under  side  of  the  burner, 
keeping  it  hot  and  ready  for  use.  In  our  service  we 
never  use  the  full  burner,  but  the  cut-off — sometimes 
called  an  igniter — is  all  we  need.  This  gives  us  plenty 
of  heat  for  April  and  May  weather,  and  is  usually  run 
very  low.  In  some  cold  nights  last  Spring  I  threw  some 
old  blankets  over  the  hovers  instead  of  turning  on  more 
heat,  and  the  chicks  did  not  huddle  once  the  entire 
season.  The  way  we  run  our  burners  it  takes  two 
gallons  of  gasoline  a  week  on  an  average,  although  we 
have  run  a  house  five  days  with  one  gallon  in  May. 
These  houses  accommodate  150  chicks,  and  we  usually 
go  around  every  three  days  and  pump  the  tanks  full  of 
gasoline,  and  we  go  around  frequently  and  listen  as 
we  pass  each  house.  If  everything  is  right  you  can 
hear  the  burner  humming,  and  the  satisfied  twitter  of 
a  comfortable  chick  sometimes  will  cause  a  smile  as 
you  make  you  rounds  at  night  before  going  to  your  own 
fireside  for  the  evening. 

HANDLING  GASOLINE.— A  one-gallon  galvanized 


THE  FIXTURES  TURNED  OUTSIDE.  Fig.  41). 


oil  can  makes  a  fine  tank  for  the  gasoline,  and  should 
be  soldered  on  to  a  four-foot  piece  of  one-quarter-inch 
galvanized  gas  pipe  for  pressure  or  stand  pipe ;  another 
piece  of  pipe  20  inches  long  connects  this  to  the  burner, 
and  if  this  is  tight  at  the  joints  and  has  no  “pockets” 
to  contain  air  your  burner  should  run  like  clockwork. 
We  use  a  little  basin  under  each  burner  to  catch  the 
gasoline  in  case  the  burner  should  go  out  from  any 
cause,  as  it  will  enable  one  to  remove  the  gasoline  and 
light  up  sooner  than  possible  if  the  gasoline  had  leaked 
out  on  the  ground  or  floor,  in  which  case  you  must 
wait  for  it  to  evaporate  before  it  is  safe  to  light  the 
burner  again.  Last  Spring  we  had  one  burner  that 
went  out  several  times,  while  none  of  the  rest  went  out 
at  all  the  whole  season.  In  framing  the  floor  beams 
of  these  houses  we  use  2x4,  and  only  frame  in  half 
way,  so  the  floor  boards  come  even  with  the  surface 
of  the  rear  sill,  which  leaves  a  chance  for  the  lamp 
box,  which  has  an  extra  inch  of  flooring  under  the 
hover  to  bring  it  flush  with  the  bottom  of  the  two-inch 
sill.  The  small  spout  on  the  oil  can  should  be  pinched 
together  and  turned  down  on  the  end,  and  the  screw  top 
left  loose,  so  as  not  to  shut  off  the  air  entirely,  or  you 
will  lose  your  pressure.  The  pipes  are  put  together 
with  soap  instead  of  white  lead  for  gasoline.  Now  for 
cautions  for  those  who  do  not  know  about  gasoline.  It 
is,  or  rather  the  gas  is,  explosive,  and  you  must  use  it 
accordingly.  It  is  not  safe  to  use  more  than  one  burner 
in  one  house,  but  you  can  get  more  heat  from  one  burn- 
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er  than  you  can  from  two  lamps  or  kerosene  stoves,  such 
as  they  use  for  brooders.  When  the  chicks  get  big  enough 
to  get  along  without  heat  we  carry  the  burner  to  an¬ 
other  house-  and  a  new  hatch  of  chicks,  and  if  you  are 
particular  in  building  all  parts  will  be  interchangeable, 
and  cause  much  less  trouble  than  having  to  number 


THE  BOY’S  TROTTER  (Not  this  Winter.)  Fig.  50. 


every  piece  for  certain  houses.  One  is  bound  to  make 
mistakes,  but  after  you  build  one  house  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  will  be  plain  and  simple.  floyd  q.  white. 


THE  DEER  ABOVE  THE  MAN. 

The  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Gazette  mention  two  cases 
where  men  have  consulted  lawyers  to  learn  how  to 
obtain  protection  from  wild  deer : 

The  Ashfield  man  referred  to  seeks  relief  from  a  big 
wild  buck  deer  that  roams  up  and  down  the  roads  and 
across  the  fields  around  the  big  Ilall  deer  park,  a  tract 
comprising  a  number  of  old  farms  with  perhaps  several 
hundred  deer.  The  buck  evidently  is  attracted  by  the  park 
deer,  but  he  can't  be  driven,  and  if  the  gate  of  the  park 
were  left  open  in  hopes  that  he  would  go  in,  the  deer  that 
are  inside  would  escape.  It  is  also  said  that  he  could  not 
legally  be  driven  in  and  confined  in  that  way.  This  deer 
tears  up  and  down  the  roads,  frightening  children,  and  the 
Ashfield  man  referred  to  is  also  afraid  that  the  deer  will 
come  upon  his  horse  in  some  narrow  place  and  frighten  him 
so  as  to  cause  an  accident.  The  other  complaint  came  from 
Leverett,  where  a  man  said  that  he  found  a  doe  and  a  fawn 
in  his  garden,  and  that  the  deer  attacked  him,  evidently 
fearing  lest  he  would  injure  her  fawn,  and  that  if  he  had 
not  found  an  apple  tree  handy  behind  which  he  could  dodge, 
he  would  have  been  in  danger  of  getting  hurt.  The  law¬ 
yers  say  that  the  law  is  rather  peculiar  in  that  there  is  no 
legal  manner  of  hunting  and  getting  rid  of  a  dangerous 
deer.  To  pursue  it  within  10  rods  is  evidence  of  hunting, 
and  that  is  subject  to  heavy  fine.  The  game  warden,  they 
say,  has  no  authority  to  kill  deer.  The  lawyers  think  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Ashfield  deer,  if  the  animal  was  driven 
into  the  park,  there  would  be  no  complaint,  although  the  act 
would  be  illegal. 

You  will  see  it  is  dangerous  being  safe  here,  so  we 
expect  this  Winter  to  see  the  freak  legislator  getting  in 
some  more  of  his  fine  work.  Yet  certainly  there  should 
be  a  law  making  the  State  liable  for  the  damage  done 
by  wild  deer  (which  are  now  protected  by  the  law), 
to  persons  and  teams,  as  well  as  to  cabbages  and  vege¬ 
tables. 

And  then  it  is  anything  but  funny  to  see  some  grave 
and  dignified  judge  fine  some  reckless  auto  fiend,  who 
has  deliberately  put  the  lives  of  others  in  danger,  scared 
teams,  and  broken  our  laws,  a  paltry  $10  or  $15.  And 
then  see  him  go  for  some  farmer  whose  o-nly  offense 
has  been  trying  to  protect  his  property  from  deer,  which 
no  one  except  the  State  claims  to  own,  and  who  never 
feeds  or  cares  for  them  except  as  they  rob  some  farmer 
of  his  crop,  and  then  their  agent,  not  his,  set  the  price 
of  their  feed.  A  fine  example  of  justice  and  fair  deal¬ 
ing  our  State  sets  to  its  people  in  this  age  of  graft. 
Would  they  allow  a  private  individual  -to  do  business  in 
the  same  way?  If  -not,  why  not?  The  automobilist 
with  a  license  in  his  pocket  tells  people  he  meets :  “I 
have  a  license  to  run  on  these  roads,  get  out  of  the 
way  or  take  the  consequences.”  The  hunter  will  soon 
tell  our  land  owners :  “I  have  a  State  license  to  hunt 
anywhere  in  this  State;  mind  your  own  business  or  you 
will  get  hurt.”  And  so  the  man  out  of  a  job  who  has 
made  a  failure  teaching  everything  else-  feels  certain  he 
could  earn  a  good  salary  teaching  country  boys  to  love 
country  life  and  the  farm.  H.  o.  mead. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 

BUDDING  OLD  PEACH  TREES. 

If  desiring  to  fruit  a  variety  quickly,  or  a  new  or  un¬ 
tried  variety  where  the  selling  value  of  the  fruit  is  not 
the  only  return  desired,  it  is  practical  to  rebud  large 
trees.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  work  involved  in  chang¬ 
ing  a  large  tree  from  one  variety  to  another  thoroughly, 
and  we  conclude  from  our  experience  that  it  is  just  as 
well  to  pull  out  such  undesirable  trees  and  replant.  With 
trees  three  years  old  or  younger  I  would  consider  the 
operation  practical  However,  any  sized  tree,  to  be  re¬ 
budded,  must  have  good,  thrifty  shoots  of  present  sea- 
pen’s  growth,  and  these  must  be  making  new  growth 


when  budded  over.  In  a  young  tree  the  operator  may 
be  able  to  get  such  shoots  low  enough  down  on  main 
limbs,  without  much  extra  work  in  cutting  back  the  top 
severely  earlier  in  season  to  force  such  growth.  In  a 
large  tree,  in  most  cases,  it  would  be  necessary  to  cut 
back  the  top  very  severely  before  growth  commences  in 
Spring.  Thin  out  the  new  growth  sufficiently  to  get 
good  shoots  to  febud.  We  like  to  have  these  shoots 
well  down  on  the  main  limbs  of  the  tree,  so  that  the  new 
top  will  be  within  easy  reach  from  the  ground.  The 
actual  setting  of  the  bud  and  care  of  it  afterwards  is  the 
same  as  any  budded  stock.  The  following  season,  w'hen 
the  new  buds  are  expected  to  grow,  the  remaining  por¬ 
tion  of  the  top  not  previously  cut  away  may  be  removed. 
There  is  some  risk  in  the  new  bud  growth  blowing  out 
if  left  entirely  alone  at  first,  so  that  in  pinching  off  the 
sucker  growth  that  will  start,  one  must  use  judgment, 
also  in  removing  the  whole  top  at  one  time.  We  have 
never  tried  grafting  peach  trees.  j.  norris  barnes. 

VENTILATION  FOR  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

THE  KING  SYSTEM  EXPLAINED. 

Stable  Ventilation  is  Automatic  Stock  Feeding. 

Part  II, 

The  ventilating  flue  should  have  all  of  the  essential 
features  of  a  good  chimney,  and  effort  should  be  made 
to  enable  it  to  rise  straight  away  from  bottom  to  top 
without  turns  or  angles,  and  especially  should  the 


carrying  of  it  any  material  distance  horizontally  be 
avoided.  The  air  should  be  admitted  to  the  ventilating 
flue  at  the  level  of  the  stable  floor  so  as  to  draw  off  that 
which  is  coldest  and  most  impure,  and  from  the  level 
at  which  the  animals  arc  taking  their  supplies.  It  is 
best  also  to  have  an  opening  into  the  ventilating  flue  at 
the  level  of  the  ceiling,  provided  with  register  or  some 
form  of  closing  valve,  so  that  it  may  be  opened  when 
the  stable  is  too  warm  and  at  times  when  the  ventila¬ 
tion  appears  to  be  insufficient. 

The  fresh  air  intakes  should  admit  the  supply  at  the 
level  of  the  Ceiling,  where  during  cold  weather  it  will 
be  first  warmed  by  commingling  with  the  warmest  air 
of  the  stable  before  falling  to  the  level  of  the  floor.  It 


a  a  a  u 


should  also  be  admitted  by  several  small  openings  on  as 
many  sides  of  the  stable  as  possible.  These  openings 
may  be  4  x  12  inches  the  long  way  horizontal,  and  they 
should  be  provided  with  closing  valves.  The  outside 
opening  to  these  fresh  air  intakes  should  always  be 
below  the  inside  one,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  warm  air 
on  the  leeward  side  of  the  stable.  Where  the  walls  of  the 
stable  are  frame  and  double-sheeted  the  space  between 
the  studding  is  utilized  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  left 
side,  but  when  they  are  of  masonry  they  should  be 
built  in  the  wall  as  represented  at  right  side  of  same 
diagram,  using  a  wood  box,  conductor  pipe  or  drain 
tile  as  a  core  built  into  the  wall.  It  is  very  important 
to  have  these  intakes  well  distributed  on  all  sides  so 
as  to  take  advantage  of  the  force  of  the  wind  to  drive 
air  into  the  stable ;  and  so  that  there  shall  be  no  places 
in  the  stable  where  the  air  remains  stagnant.  Few  and 
large  ventilators  and  many  and  small  intakes  should  be 
the  motto. 

The  ventilating  flue  may  be  made  out  of  any  material 
which  will  secure  walls  that  are  airtight  and  will  remain 
so  permanently.  We  know  of  nothing  better  than  gal¬ 
vanized  iron,  made  up  either  round  or  closely  nailed  in 
sheet  form  to  a  frame  of  studding,  and  for  this  the  lighter 
weights  will  answer.  If  wood  is  used  it  is  necessary 
also  to  use  a  thoroughly  waterproof  paper,  and  every 
pains  must  be  taken  to  secure  tight  joints.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  thq  Y?nti!ator  may  be  almost  anywhere  where 


it  is  least  in  the  way,  and  it  may,  if  properly  built,  even 
be  placed  outside  as  represented  in  accompanying  dia¬ 
gram,  where  it  stands  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  L  with 
the  main  building.  In  this  sketch  it  is  intended  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  importance  of  introducing  air  from  all  sides 
and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  arrows  how,  even  with  the 
single  ventilating  flue,  if  it  is  efficient  in  its  action,  air 
must  be  drawn  from  all  sides,  and  so  the  entire  stable  be 
ventilated.  Whenever  it  is  practicable  to  have  the  venti¬ 
lating  shaft  entirely  within  the  barn  this  is  preferable, 
as  it  ensures  stronger  draft  and  a  length  equal  tt>  the 
full  height  of  the  ridge  of  the  barn  is  more  readily  se¬ 
cured.  In  the  diagram  showing  air  currents  at  A  or  B 
would  be  the  ideal  places  for  the  ventilating  shaft,  if 
convenience  would  permit  of  it,  because  in  either  place 
it  could  rise  through  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  It  might 
also  have  been  built  into  the  side  of  the  wall  at  C,  and 
carried,  either  straight  up  through  the  roof,  or  bent 
from  the  eaves  and  then  carried  out  through  the  ridge-. 
Two  ventilating  shafts  might  be  used,  but  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  a  single  one  of  sufficient  size,  at  either  of  the 
places  designated,  would  be  found  most  efficient.  Whefe 
a  silo  stands  adjacent  to  the  barn  and  an  anteroom  for 
throwing  down  the  silage  connects  the  tvVo  it  is  some¬ 
times  practicable  to  build  the  ventilating  flue  in  this 
anteroom  with  one  face  opening  into  the  stable,  so  that 
when  the  door  leading  to  the  silo  is  closed  there  is  no 
chance  for  air  to  pass  from  the  stable  into  the  silo 
chute,  or  from  the  silo  into  the  stable. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  ceiling  of  the  stable  shall 
be  airtight,  and  that  hay  chtites  be  made  in  such  a  way 
that  they  may  be  thoroughly  closed  except  when  in  list. 
It  is  sometimes  possible  to  utilize  the  hay  chute  as  a 
ventilating  shaft,  but  it  never  should  be  depended  upofi 
unless  it  can  be  built  down  to  the  stable  floor  and  the 
hay  taken  out  through  a  door  which  closes  tightly,  and 
even  then  not  unless  the  openings  through  which  hay  is 
introduced  are  provided  with  close-shutting  doors.  But 
there  are  so  many.difficulties  in  making  this  combination 
that  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  where  any  effort 
should  be  made  to  utilize  it. 

Wherever  a  stable  gathers  dampness  and  the  air  has 
an  offensive,  strong  odor,  noticed  on  entering  it  from 
the  fresh  air,  the  indications  are  strong  that  the  change 
of  the  air  in  the  stable  is  not  sufficiently  rapid.  The 
moisture  which  collects  on  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  sta¬ 
bles,  especially  when  it  does  so  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  drips  or  stands  in  drops,  should  be  taken  as  a  posi¬ 
tive  indication  that  the  animals  are  suffering  for  lack 
of  sufficient  fresh  air,  and  to  line  the  stable  in  any 
manner  which  simply  prevents  the  walls  from  becoming 
so  cold,  without  in  any  way  increasing  the  circulation 
of  air,  renders  the  stable  positively  more  unsanitary, 
because  the  moisture  which  before  was  removed  from 
the  air  and  condensed  upon  the  walls  left  the  air  of 
the  stable  that  much  drier,  and  so  more  sanitary.  It  is 
a  common  impression  that  basement  stables  are  unsani¬ 
tary  if  they  are  damp,  because  they  “draw  moisture.” 
When  this  is  true  they  are  unsanitary,  but  not  because 
they  “draw  moisture.”  What  dampness  is  on  the  wall, 
under  those  conditions,  leaves  the  air  of  the  stable  that 
much  drier;  and  to  provide  proper  ventilation,  if  other 
conditions  are  wholesome,  will  make  the  basement  stable 
reasonably  sanitary. 

The  mistake  is  sometimes  made  of  providing  the 
intakes  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  simply  openings 
through  the  wall  at  the  Ceiling,  Such  an  arrangement 
will  not  answer ;  some,  too,  carry  the  aif  from  such 
openings  along  the  ceiling  to  the  center  of  the  stable, 
leading  the  air  from  all  sides  into  a  perforated  box, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  cold  air  will  drop  down 


HYBRID  AND  TYPICAL  ORANGE  FOLIAGE.  Fig.  51. 

See  Ruralisms,  rage  132. 

through  the  openings  in  front  of  the  cattle.  Such  an 
arrangement  is  worse  than  useless,  because  it  furnishes 
passageways  through  which  the  air  may  readily  pass, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  wind,  in  at  the  windward 
openings  and  directly  through  and  out  of  the  leeward 
openings,  only  a  small  portion  of  it  circulating  through 
the  stable.  Such  an  arrangement  materially  diminishes 
(he  ventilation, .  '  [Prof,]  f,  h,  KlNGi 
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WHAT  AILED  THE  ALFALFA? 

A  Consultation  of  Soil  Doctors. 

On  page  59  W.  H.  Heaton  of  Rhode  Island  told  of  his 
HYorts  to  obtain  a  stand  of  Alfalfa.  lie  asked  for  advice, 
and  it  is  corning  in  large  measure.  The  following  samples 
are  reliable.  It  would  cost  a  fat  sum  of  money  to  obtain 
equally  reliable  experience  on  a  legal  or  medical  problem. 


It  is  supposed,  and  I  presume  rightly,,  that  it  will  injure 
the  crop  to  permit  it  to  go  to  seed,  but  I  believe  that  it 
is  equally  important  to  allow  it  to,  at  least,  approach 
maturity.  When  the  field  begins  to  bloom,  say  30 
per  cent  of  its  plants  blooming,  yellow  leaves  will  ap¬ 
pear  near  the  ground,  and  a  general  suggestion  of 
maturity  will  show  throughout.  Then  is  the  time  to 


trying  Alfalfa  on  soil  that  lacks  humus.  If  you  can 
succeed  in  forcing  Alfalfa  ahead  of  the  accompanying 
weed  growth  to  a  condition  approaching  maturity  there 
is  no  doubt  of  success;  but  don’t  clip  it  until  it  is  ma¬ 
ture — weeds  or  no  weeds.  faucon. 

Clarksville,  Mo. 


“WHAT  IS  HOME  WITHOUT  A  MOTHER?”  Fig.  53. 


It  Was  Clipped  Too  Early. 

I  made  my  first  sowing  of  Alfalfa  in  the  Spring  of 
1S93,  and  since  that  time  have  seeded  many  new  pieces. 
I  have  made  a  close  study  of  the  Alfalfa  crop,  as  we 
find  it  in  our  locality.  My  observation  has  taught  me 
that  the  plant  is  one  that  must  be  treated  in  certain 
ways  to  succeed.  Perhaps  some  of  my  observations 
might  help  H.  W.  Heaton  to  understand  why  his 
Alfalfa  failed.  In  the  first  place,  I  notice  that  he  says 
about  the  middle  of  June  it  was  mowed,  and  that  the 
plants  were  eight  to  12  inches  high;  as  it  was  sown 
in  the  last  of  April  it  would  be  not  over  six  weeks  from 
seeding.  I  discovered  several  years  ago  that  in  using 
the  Alfalfa  for  soiling,  where  we  began  to  mow  it  off 
early  in  the  season  before  the  plants  had  attained 
sufficient  maturity,  it  would  act  as  he  describes ; 
that  is,  it  would  seem  to  be  weakened  and  would 
never  afterward  make  a  good  growth,  and  would  finally 
run  out.  In  this  case  we  had  a  good  chance  for  com¬ 
parison,  as  we  mowed  small  areas  every  day.  We 
found  that  after  a  certain  stage  of  maturity  was  reached 
it  was  not  injured,  but  seemed  to  be  improved  by 
cutting.  In  this  case  we  had  the  strips  mown  early  and 
injured  standing  by  the  side  of  that  cut  later  and  doing 
well.  This  seemed  to  me  very  strong  evidence  that 
it  would  not  do  to  mow  off  the  Alfalfa  crop  until  it 
had  reached  sufficient  age.  Then,  again,  ill  cutting  Al¬ 
falfa  for  hay  we  have  found  that  there  is  a  right  time 
to  cut  it  to  get  the  best  growth  of  the  following  crop. 
That  is,  if  it  is  allowed  to  stand  beyond  a  certain 
time  the  growth  of  the  succeeding  crops  will  be  very 
much  reduced,  so  if  you  would  get  the  best  crops  pos¬ 
sible,  each  one  must  be  cut  when  in  the  best  condition. 
You  may  ask  how  can  you  keep  down  the  weeds  until 
the  Alfalfa  gets  a  start.  I  will  give  you  the  plan  which 
I  have  adopted,  and  I  have  never  yet  failed  to  get  a 
good  stand  of  Alfalfa.  I  sow  broadcast  three  pecks 
of  oats  per  acre,  and  work  them  into  the  soil  before 
seeding  with  the  Alfalfa,  which  is  sown  when  the  soil 
is  in  the  finest  condition  possible,  and  lightly  covered. 
When  the  oats  have  reached  the  milky  stage  the  Al¬ 
falfa  will  be  15  or  20  inches  high.  At  this  time  we  mow 
and  cure  for  hay,  which  gives  a  nice  crop  of  hay  the 
first  season.  In  our  climate  this  one  mowing  is  all  that 
is  necessary;  the  Alfalfa  makes  a  good  growth  after¬ 
wards,  and  goes  into  the  Winter  in  good  shape.  We 
always  cut  three  crops  the  second  season, 
and  it  will  improve  in  yield  for  three  or 
four  years.  d.  r.  pease. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Try  Again  on  Same  Field. 

I  have  been  watching  the  spread  of  this 
most  valuable  plant,  in  a  cultural  wav, 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  in  this 
country.  Alfalfa  cannot  stand  our  acid  soil. 

Most  of  the  soil  in  New  England  is  no 
doubt  too  strongly  acid,  according  to  au¬ 
thentic  reports.  Our  correspondent  plowed 
under  the  lime  he  applied.  There  were  no 
root  nodules.  I  suggest  that  he  try  again 
on  the  same  piece  of  land.  Put  on  more 
lime,  using  a  carbonate  preferably ;  wood 
ashes  will  furnish  this.  Then  proceed 
otherwise  as  before.  The  method  followed 
is  certainly  correct  in  the  main.  The 
writer  has  a  half  acre  plot  of  Alfalfa  on 
trial  on  the  farm  of  W.  A.  Henry  &  Son. 
near  Wallingford,  Connecticut.  It  is  too 
early  to  make  any  statements  indicating 
success,  but  the  Alfalfa  plants  have  an 
abundance  of  fine  large  nodules  on  the 
roots — as  large  as  I  ever  saw  anywhere. 

We  used  inoculated  soil  obtained  from 
F.  E.  Dawley,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  just 
as  your  correspondent  did.  I  deem  it  vital 
to  neutralize  the  acidity  of  the  soil,  to 
supply  the  proper  germs  to  the  roots,  to 
have  the  soil  rich  in  lime,  phosphorus 
and  potassium,  and  use  a  large  amount  of 
good  seed  on  a  given  area.  Alfalfa  grow¬ 
ing  is  not  difficult  in  parts  of  New  York 
State,  as  the  fine  fields  about  Syracuse 
show.  I  have  seen  only  one  good  and  one  fair  piece 
of  Alfalfa  in  Connecticut.  There  have  been  many 
failures  there.  I  still  believe  Alfalfa  can  be  grown  in 
New  England,  but  if  it  is  success  will  only  come 
through  close  attention  to  all  factors  in  the  problem. 

iWis.  Experiment  Station.  w.  a.  henry. 


A  Missouri  Man  Shows  How. 

My  own  experience  leads  lge  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Heaton  killed  hi?  crop  when  he  clipped  it  the  fir?!  time 


FROM  THE  LAND  WHERE  SFONGES  GROW.  Fig.  52. 

cut  and  not  before.  The  experimenters  tell  you  to  clip 
the  crop  to  keep  down  the  weed  growth.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  that.  The  second  crop  of  weeds  will  come  just 
as  rapidly  as  the  second  crop  of  Alfalfa,  and  you  have 
hurt  the  Alfalfa  far  more  than  the  weeds,  because  it  is 
more  tender.  Let  it  mature  along  with  the  weeds  and 
take  its  chances  with  them.  This  year  I  purpose  plant¬ 
ing  cow  peas,  and  in  late  August  or  September  get  rid 
of  them  and  sow  Alfalfa.  I  hope  by  this  means  to  get  rid 
of  a  lot  of  the  weed  growth,  though  I  fear  I  shall  have 
the  worst  of  all  Alfalfa  foes  to  contend  against — Fox-tail. 
My  experience  further  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  right 


sort  of  inoculation  for  Alfalfa  is  the  inoculation  of 
the  manure  pile.  I  have  tried  the  Government  yeast 
and  formula,  but  found  no  benefit  whatever.  My  crop 
was  choked  out  by  weeds  and  Fox-tail.  My  best  Al¬ 
falfa  field,  one  that  yields  an  annual  crop  of  six  tons 
per  acre,  is  on  land  so  sour  •  that  blue  litmus  paper 
turns  pink  when  it  thinks  of  testing  it.  I  am  satisfied 
that  securing  a  stand  of  Alfalfa  is  dependent  solely  upon 
physical  and  not  upon  chemical  conditions — given  rich 

land  to  start  with  Pon’t  waste  time  and  money  by 


THE  SPONGE  INDUSTRY  IN  FLORIDA. 

Tarpon  Springs,  Fla.,  is  now  the  seat  of  the  larg¬ 
est  sponge  industry  in  the  world.  Fifteen  years  ago 
the  business  was  started  here,  attaining  its  present 
importance  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
when,  for  safety,  almost  the  entire  Key  West  sponge 
fleet  made  this  their  headquarters,  and  here  they 
have  remained.  There  are  now  seven  large  packing 
houses  here,  and  the  business  foots  up  $500,000  annu¬ 
ally,  employing  3,000  men  and  nearly  200  vessels.  The 
cleansed  sponges  are  sold  first  hand  piled  on  the 
shore  in  bunches,  bringing  from  $6  to  $12  per  bunch, 
according  to  quality,  each  bunch  weighing  from  two 
to  two  and  one-half  pounds.  The  Rock  Island  sheep’s- 
wool  sponge  here  obtained  is  the  most  durable  wool 
sponge  in  the  world.  The  large  sponges  of  this  sort 
seen  in  the  hands  of  the  men  in  the  picture,  Fig.  52, 
bleached,  retail  iii  the  Tampa  drug  stores  for  $2.50 
each.  The  demand  for  sponges  far  exceeds  the  sup¬ 
ply,  and  prices  of  the  higher  grades  have  about  doubled, 
so  that  although  the  “catch”  is  not  one-half  what  it 
has  been  the  net  financial  results  are  about  the  same. 
Sponge  planting  has  been  successfully  established  here 
scientifically,  but  as  yet  has  not  proved  commercially 
profitable. 

The  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  so  clear 
that  the  spongers  hook,  the  sponge  from  the  surface, 
working  in  water  50  feet  in  depth.  Greek  divers  have 
been  introduced,  and  have  proved  so  apt  in  every 
respect  that  already  native  American  divers  are  being 
broken  in  to  displace  them.  They  expect  to  be  able 
to  operate  in  their  diving  suits  in  100  feet  of  water, 
and  to  discover  new  fields.  Though  all  farmers,  liv¬ 
erymen  and  automobilists,  use  sponges,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  subject  is  but  little  understood.  One  encyclo¬ 
pedia  gives  17  columns  to  the  topic.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  animals  have  sense-organs.  Speaking  with  an  in¬ 
telligent  American  diver  just  up  from  the  bottom,  who 
receives  $200  per  month,  and  found,  for  four  hours’ 
daily  work,  he  said  he  believed  sponges  had  sense- 
organs.  for  he  had  noticed  that  if  for  any  reason  after 
touching  the  sponge  he  delayed  tearing  it  away  it  seemed 
actually  to  resist  being  pulled,  making  it  harder  to 
separate  it  from  the  rock.  It  seems  improbable  that 
anything  will  be  invented  that  will  satisfactorily  take  the 
place  of  the  sponge.  The  so-called  rubber  sponge  does  not. 

The  streets  of  Tarpon  Springs  are  littered 
with  sponge  refuse,  which  has  no  fertilizing 
value,  being  a  form  of  silica  or  sand.  It  may 
be  used  to  a  limited  extent  as  a  mulch  for 
fruit  trees,  but  too  much  of  it  is  dangerous 
on  account  of  the  salt  contained  therein. 

J.  YATES  PEEK. 

DAIRY  NOTES  ABOUT  ICE. 

There  are  many  dairy  farmers  who  regard 
an  icehouse  as  a  luxury.  There  ought  to 
be  on  every  farm  an  icehouse  large  enough 
for  the  needs  of  the  farm.  An  unused 
building  can  be  converted  into  one  at  little 
expense.  If  you  are  going  to  build  one 
select  a  handy  spot,  that  is,  to  where  you 
wish  to  use  the  ice.  The  ground  should 
be  well  drained.  Build  with  2x6  stud¬ 
ding,  covering  inside  and  out  with  matched 
stuff  or  use  straight  edge  boards  and 
fill  the  space  with  sawdust,  tanbark  or  sim¬ 
ilar  material.  Have  a  ventilator  in  the  top, 
that  warm  air  rising  may  pass  out.  Cut 
your  ice  in  rectangular  cakes,  but  so  that 
you  can  break  joints  with  every  layer,  and 
the  ice  will  keep  much  better.  Trim  the 
edges  straight  and  have  them  fit  like  brick¬ 
work.  Fill  cracks  with  snow  or  pounded 
ice  and  cover  top  well  with  sawdust  or 
bog  hay.  In  a  small  house  it  is  better  to 
keep  the  ice  six  inches  from  the  walls  oil 
all  sides  and  fill  in  with  sawdust.  Plan  for 
a  building  a  little  larger  than  you  think  you 
need,  as  it  is  very  convenient  to  have 
plenty  of  ice,  and  it  costs  but  little  to  put 
in  in  the  Winter. 

Get  your  ice  from  a  dam  or  lake  if  possible,  supplied 
from  running  springs  or  brooks.  Avoid  stagnant  water. 
If  you  want  to  have  fresh  meat  equal  to  any  out 
of  the  butchers’  cooler,  have  a  galvanized  can  made, 
say  one  foot  wide  by  two  feet  high  with  cover.  Cut 
up  a  quarter  of  beef  or  more,  put  in  this  can.  Have  the 
can  in  a  tub  a  little  higher  than  the  can  and  two  feet 
in  diameter.  Set  can  in  center  and  pack  crushed  jgq 
around  it.  Cover  with  thick  sack?  and  renew  fee  every 
two  day?,  drawing  pff  the.  water,  h,  ci,  Manchester, 
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PEACHES  IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 

The  reports  that  appeared  in  some  of 
the  New  York  papers  recently  that  Prof. 
Hunn,  of  Cornell  University,  stated  that 
the  peach  buds  in  this  section  were  all 
killed,  was  misleading,  and  my  son,  who 
is  there  at  school,  tells  me  that  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  told  him  he  made  no  such  statement. 
We  all  fear  the  effects  of  the  warm 
weather,  but  the  conditions  on  the  west 
bank  of  Cayuga  Lake,  12  miles  north  of 
Ithaca,  are  about  as  follows  after  the  ther¬ 
mometer  being  on  February  3  four  degrees 
below  zero  in  the  morning,  and  near  zero 
or  below  the  rest  of  the  day,  with  a  heavy 
gale  blowing:  Sweet  cherries,  all  right; 
Horton,  Carman,  and  Triumph  peaches, 
all  right;  Smock,  Salway,  Rareripe,  90 
per  cent  alive;  Elberta,  60  per  cent; 
Abundance  plums,  50  per  cent ;  Burbank 
plums,  10  per  cent.  These  were  trees 
near  the  house.  T.  H.  K. 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


THE  BACK  YARD  CARDEN. 

Continuing  the  subject  of  the  small  back 
yard  garden  from  page  106,  the  question 
arises,  how  shall  we  prepare  the  ground? 
Should  the  soil  be  naturally  moist,  all  the 
better  for  the  garden.  If  very  moist,  a 
few  loads  of  sand  or  fine  gravel  spread 
over  the  surface  may  be  required.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  soil  is  somewhat  dry 
and  sterile,  the  addition  of  a  few  loads  of 
good  loam  will  be  beneficial.  A  load  of 
stable  manure  spread  over  the  surface 
would  be  well,  depending  somewhat  upon 
the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil.  Plowing 
and  harrowing  will  then  be  in  order.  If 
the  ground  is  in  sod  this  should  be  very 
thorough.  If  plowing  and  harrowing  be 
impracticable,  the  ground  may  be  brought 
into  condition  with  a  spading  fork.  This 
is  pretty  hard  work,  but  in  a  small  garden, 
say  50x50  feet,  one  or  two  day's  work  will 
put  the  ground  into  good  planting  condi¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  commercial  fertilizers 
having  a  basis  in  ground  bone  which  I 
have  tested  have  produced  fairly  good  re¬ 
sults,  but  on  the  whole  fine  ground  bone 
in  connection  with  wood  ashes  has  been 
with  me  more  satisfactory.  Usually  these 
have  been  applied  in  the  hill  or  trench 
after  the  ground  has  been  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared. 

In  the  next  place,  what  shall  we  plant? 
Of  course,  of  the  40  or  50  different  fruits 
and  vegetables  we  shall  not  have  room  for 
them  all.  We  must  therefore  select  such 
as  will  prove  to  be  the  most  useful,  and 
especially  such  as  rapidly  wither  or  lose 
their  freshness,  such  as  are  seldom  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  public  market  in  their  best 
condition — green  peas  and  string  beans  for 
example.  The  following  list  comprises 
about  all  that  I  have  found  it  profitable  to 
grow  in  a  small  garden.  The  dates  for 
planting  are  for  the  latitude  of  New  York- 
City,  varying  as  the  season  is  early  or  late. 

Rhubarb  roots,  April  1  and  later ;  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  April  1  to  September  1 ;  let¬ 
tuce,  April  1  to  May  15;  spinach,  April  1 
to  May  1;  cabbage,  April  15,  transplant 
May  15;  turnips,  April  15  to  July  1 ;  beets, 
April  15  to  May  1 ;  onions,  sow  seed  April, 
transplant  May  and  June;  early  potatoes, 
April  15,  May  1 ;  peas,  April  15,  May  1, 
15,  June  1;  string  beans.  May  1,  15,  June 
1;  Lima  beans,  bush  and  pole,  May  1,  15; 
sweet  corn,  May  1,  15;  Summer  squash, 
May  1,  15 ;  cucumber,  May  1,  15 ;  musk 
and  watermelons,  May  1,  15 ;  tomato,  set 
plants  May  15. 

For  the  past  eight  years  I  have  culti¬ 
vated  a  garden  located  in  southeastern 
Connecticut,  about  10  miles  from  tide¬ 
water.  The  soil  is  a  porous  sandy  loam, 
with  gravelly  subsoil,  sloping  westerly. 
Not  holding  moisture  well,  the  frequent 
use  of  garden  hose  has  been  necessary.  I 
have  found  that  for  most  garden  crops 
such  a  soil  is  preferable  to  that  of  clay. 
Although  fertilizers  exhaust  sooner,  the 
crops  mature  more  readily  and  are  of  bet¬ 
ter  quality. 

Rhubarb. — Seven  years  ago  I  planted  a 
dozen  rhubarb  roots,  two  feet  apart, 
working  in  about  one  quart  of  fine  ground 
bone  to  each  hill.  From  old  boards  a 
wind-break  about  four  feet  high  was  built 
on  the  north  side.  No  other  fertilizer  has 
ever  been  used  on  these  plants,  and  no 
bone  since  first  application.  I  have  not 
cultivated  since  the  second  yaar.  Plants 
have  annually  increased  in  size  and  prod¬ 
uct,  last  year  producing  three  or  four 
times  as  much  as  an  ordinary  family 
would  use.  Rhubarb  seems  to  be  immune 
from  attacks  of  injurious  insects  or  dis¬ 
eases  of  any  kind.  It  is  about  the  earliest 

garden  crops,  and  the  first  growth  is  de¬ 


cidedly  the  best.  Plucked  when  the  stalks 
are  about  three  inches  long  it  makes  most 
delicious  sauce.  Later  the  texture 
coarsens,  acidity  increases  and  much  of 
the  nice  flavor  is  lacking.  It  is  seldom  on 
sale  in  the  open  market  until  well  grown. 

Strawberry  Plants. — In  a  garden 
measuring  50x50  feet  I  should  devote  two 
rows  to  strawberries,  setting  the  plants 
about  18  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  rows 
three  feet  apart.  Seventy-five  plants  would 
thus  be  required.  Five  pounds  of  ground 
bone  or  high-grade  commercial  fertilizer 
to  each  row,  deeply  and  thoroughly 
worked  into  each  hill  before  plants  are 
set,  will  be  about  right.  Plants  should  be 
puddled  with  earth  and  water  when  set, 
especially  in  dry  weather.  'I  rim  roots  to 
three  inches,  spread  out  well  and  pack 
earth  very  solid  in  the  hill,  close  to  but 
not  covering  the  crown  of  the  plant. 
Strawberries  do  well  with  almost  any  kind 
of  fertilizer  when  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  soil.  Several  years  ago  I  had  a  lot 
of  salt  mackerel  which  had  become  rusty. 
This  was  strung  along  and  buried  an  inch 
or  so  in  the  trench  in  which  the  plants 
were  set.  The  resulting  crop  of  berries 
was  simply  immense.  Give  thorough  cul¬ 
tivation.  Do  not  allow  a  weed  to  grow. 
Cut  off  the  blossoms  the  first  year,  and 
all  runners  except  one  or  two  of  the  most 
vigorous,  allowing  two  new  plants  to  form 
from  each  original  hill  for  transplanting 
in  July  or  August.  Varieties  which  have 
produced  the  best  with  me  are  Cumber¬ 
land  for  early,  Brandywine  and  Parker 
Earle  for  mid-season  and  late.  These  are 
among  the  best  for  quality.  A  friend  of 
mine,  however,  whose  garden  is  inclined 
to  clay,  reports  poor  success  with  the 
Cumberland,  but  finds  the  Meade  a  won¬ 
derful  berry.  Very  likely  it  will  be  well 
for  the  amateur  grower  to  test  several  va¬ 
rieties  in  selecting  those  best  adapted  to 
his  garden.  h.  h.  boardman. 


PLEASE 


— -  ( .enesee  Valiev  grown.  150  acres.  Established 

1869.  “  Nottlie  cheapest  but  the  best.  ”  Catalog  free. 

CEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO., 

1  Maple  St.-  DintvIllA.  n«i»i  Va.w. 


Strawberry  Plants  S5ie^anT*°i.oo 

per  1 OOO.  Big  assortment  trees,  plants,  shrub- 
berry,  roses,  &c.  Write  for  New  Catalogue.  CHAT- 
TANOOGA  NURSERIES,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


^GRAPEVINES 

BKYnrletle*.  Also  Small  Fruit*,  Trees,  Ac.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  FREDONI  A,N.V. 


Get  best  plants  of  all  good 

T 


prices.  24th  Annual  Catalo; 

slaymakkr  &  so 


rue  Free. 

Dover,  Delaware. 


RUBY  RED  RASPBERRY 

Best  to  grow  for  all  purposes.  Order  early  as  our 
stock  is  limited.  Send  for  circular. 

C.  G.  VEUIE  &  SON.  Marlboro,  N.  Y„ 
Valley  View  Fruit,  Farm. 


UIIT  TRPPQ  Japan  Chestnuts  and  Walnuts,  Paragon 
lUI  I  I  flLLd  Chestnuts,  Ridgely  and  American. 

MANCHURICA  WALNUTS. 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  extra  fine  and  cheap. 
Fruit  trees  and  small  fruits  in  every  kind  worth  fruit¬ 
ing.  Catalogue  free.  Address, 

JOS.  FL  BLACK, SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown.N,  J. 


CARFFt  RASPBERRIES 


I  grow  millions  of  raspberry  plants 
that  yield  luscious  fruits.  All  true 
\to  name— full  of  life.  They’re 
^  money— coiners  that  will  yield 
$300  PROFIT  PER  ACRE 

I  My  h.ndflom.,  n.w  efttalog  of  until  frulte,  null 
f  tnd  orntmeutml  tree,,  farm  and  garden  aeedl  and 
general  nursery  stool  sent  free.  Getlt — write  today. 

W.  N.  Beam,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


POTATOES  cshe%ce 


We  have  raised  a  very  fine  lot  of  potatoes  (over 
3000  bush.)  on  our  own  farm  under  the  best  possible 
conditions  to  produce  seed  free  from  disease  and  of 
highest  quality.  We  offer  some  very  fine  new  varieties 
as  well  as  the  best  of  the  older  kinds.  Ask  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  wholesale  price  list  of  seeds.  JOSEPH 
HARRIS  CO..  Seed  Growers,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Qfi  Evergreens— 10  kinds— and  how  to  grow  them, 
L  U  delivered  for  25  le.  stamps.  Order  them  at  once. 
Cat.  free.  Evergreen  Nursery,  Sturgeon  Bay.Wis. 


Peach  &  Other  Fruit  Trees  cfrculareFK1EKriCCS' 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


Steven’s  Champion  Strawberry  .Large,  late, productive 
Plants,  $2  per  1000.  Alfred  W.  Leeds,  Moorestown.N.J 


THE  BEST  STRAWBERRY 

is  Senator  Dunlap— large,  fine  colored, 
very  productive.  Catalog  of  Straw¬ 
berry  and  other  berry  plants  FREE. 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box 620,  Pulaski,  N,  Y. 

*9 


t— All  kinds,  cheap.  Freight  paid. 
"  Catalog  free.  Agents  wanted. 
MITCHELL’S  NURSERY.  BEVERLEY,  O. 


K  FRUIT  BOOK 

'shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
r  bution  to  planters. — Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


TREE  PROTECTORS 

75c.  per  IOO— $5  per  IOOO 

Send  for  free  samples  and  testimonials 
Do  not  wait  until  Rabbits  and  Mice 
ruin  your  trees. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY, 

Hart  Pioneer  Nurseries, 

Fort  Scott,  Kans.  Box  73. 


Age 

keeping  of  an  accurate  record  of  the  performance  of  every 
plant  in  the  garden.  A  removable  record  card  is  held  in  an 
iron  frame  at  convenient  angle  for  reading.  Protected  by 
weather-proof  mica  cover.  Shows  variety,  date  of  planting, 
fertilizer  used,  date  of  maturity,  amount  or  quality  of  yield  or 
any  other  information  desired. 

Horticultural 
Label  and 


IRON  ACE 


ROW  INDEX 

gives  a  valuable  record  of  this  year’s  experience  as  a  guide  for  next  year’s  gar¬ 
den.  Enables  you  to  duplicate  successes,  and  avoid  the  repetition  of  mistakes. 
Made  of  high  quality  iron  and  wiU  last  a  lifetime.  For  sale  by  dealers  or  sent 

S repaid  for  80  cents  In  stamps.  Lower  price  in  quantities.  Send  for  our 
K\V  IRON  AGE  ROOK  describing  the  famous  Iron  Age  implements. 
Valuable  for  its  labor-saving  hints.  Free  on  application. 

BATEMAN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  I02B,  Crenloch,  N.  J. 


GOOD 


SEEDS 


CHEAP 

grown 

A  wonderful  big  catalog  CD  EX 
Full  of  engravings  of  every  rllCL 
variety,  with  prices  lower  than  other 
dealers.  The  book  is  worth  a  dol¬ 
lar  to  any  one  who  plants  seeds. 

Big  Lot  of  Extra  Packages  Free  to 
Every  Customer. 

Send  yours  and  neighbors  address. 

R.  H.  Shumway,  Rockford,  Illinois. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  at  $1.00  PER  1000 

and  up.  Catalogue  free.  R.  E.  ALLEN,  PawPaw. Mich. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS *»  ”*»• of  bMh 

Write  for  catalogue. 


old  and  new  varieties. 
J.  K.  LOSEE.  Elnora.  N.  Y. 


POP  6  A  |_C  Good  two-year  old  Palmetto 

■  Asparagus  Hoots.  Address 
H.  A.  MUMPER,  Mechanicsburg,  Penna. 

■HBA  ■  ■  ■■■  We  grow  and  sell  direct 
L  I  II  I  to  you  all  the  good  and 
III  I  tested  varieties  of 

■  H  ■  ■  Large  and  Small  Fruits. 

Highest  grade  only.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  live  and  true  to 
name.  One-third  Agents’ 
prices.  Illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalogue  free. 

Send  for  one  to-day. 

Highland  Nurseries,  Dept.  R.,  Rochester, N.Y 


TREES 


Strawberry  Plants 

1000  up.  Send  for  m 


LAVID 


or  my  n< 

KODW 


New  and  choice  vari¬ 
eties.  From  $1.25  per 
new  catalogue  FREE  to-day. 

‘AY,  Hartly,  Delaware. 


FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL  rles  and  Gooseberries 

shown  at  St.  Louis  Fair.  Write  for  catalogue.  A.  T 
GOLDSBOKOUGH, Wesley  Heights,  Washington,  D.C 

5,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

42  Varieties,  price  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  1,000,  best  stock, 
satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Free 
catalogue.  Write  to-day.  Address 

THE  FRUIT  VALE  FARMS, 

Dept.  56.  Parsonsburg,  Maryland. 


TREES 


All  First-class.  Freshdug.  Nocold 
storage  stock.  38th  year.  80-page 
catalog.  G.  C.  STONE’S  WHOLE¬ 
SALE  NURSERIES,  Dansville.N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants 

lng  the  best  varieties  at  lowest  price  is  ready  for 
mailiDg  and  will  interest  you.  Send  for  one  at 
once.  W.  S.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Del. 

Strawberry  Plants. 

$1.50  per  M.  and  up.  Also  RASPBERRY  and 
BLACKBERRY  plants  at  low  prices.  Healthy, 
heavy  rooted  stock.  True  to  name.  Price  list  free. 
A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO..  R.  D.  8,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


DON’T  MISS 

THIS-^nCHANCE 


$00* 


Yon 

can  make 
your  years' 

success  an  assured  certainty  by  sending  at  once 
for  a  free  copy  of  Salzer’s  remarkable  Book  of 

SEED  BARGAINS 

and  taking  advantage  of  the  astonishing  offers 
made  therein.  They  cover  such  varieties  as  Oats, 
Barley,  Corn,  Speltz,  Clover,  Timothy,  Wheats; 
also  Cabbage,  Radish,  Beets,  Peas,  Beans,  Onions, 
Tomatoes,  etc.,  all  of  the  strongest,  hardiest 
Northern  Grown,  pure,  pedigree  stock. 

5  Tons  Crass  Free  I 

Everybody  loves  a  rich,  prodigal  growth  of 
grass  or  fodder  for  cattle,  sheep,  horse  or  swine! 
If  you  will  send  this  notice  in  to  us  to-day, 
you  will  receive  our  Bargain  Seed  Book  free, 
together  with  sufficient  grass  seed  to  grow 

6  tons  of  rich  grass  hay  on  your  lot  or  farm 
this  summer.  All  free  for  the  asking. 

Kemlt  4e  and  we  add  package  or  Cosmos, 
the  most  fashionable,  serviceable,  beautiful 
annual  flower. 


Try  the  New 

Majestic  Tomato 

rThe  greatest  vegetable  novelty  of  the  sea* 
"son.  By  all  odds  the  largest,  finest  flavored 
and  most  productive  in  existence.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  our  customers  have  written  us  that 
It  surpassed  all  other  sorts  and  produced  100 
,  lbs.  to  147  lbs.  of  fruit  to  the  plant.  Many 

.reported  single  tomatoes,  weighing  3  lbs. 
ijy^to  6%  lbs.  each.  lust  think  what  this 
kind  of  a  crop  woula  mean  on  an  acre  of 
.ground.  The  fruits  are  not  coarse  grained 
=and  poor  like  other  large  sorts,  but  are 
smooth,  solid,  have  few  seeds,  and  are 
unsurpassed  in  quality.  Of  fine  shape  and 
beautiful  color.  The  first  season  the  seed 
sold  at  40c  a  packet  of  100  seeds,  but  this 
r  season  we  have  reduced  price  to  15  cents, 
and  in  addition  to  this  we  are  offering 

$100.00  in  Cash 

prizes  this  year  on  them. 
Our  large  illustrated  cat* 
describing  the  above 
WvwShHa  ana  many  other  choice 
(novelties  will  be  sent  free 
f  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

IOWA  SEED  CO., 

De.  Molno.,  Iowa. 


FRUIT  TREES  THAT  GROW 

and  bear  fruit  true  to  label.  Fine  assortment  of  stock. 
All  conveniences  for  packing  FRUIT  GROWERS 
and  DEALERS  ORDERS.  Can  save  you  15  to  30 
per  cent  on  large  or  small  orders.  Get  my  prices  and 
free  catalogue  without  delay. 

Martin  Wahl,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


TREES 


ftp:  PCD  FREIGHT  PAITl  Apple.  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Carolina 

rCn  IvUf  rnulUnl  rfllU  Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 
All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Remember  we  beat  all  other  reliable 
Nurseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


TRADE  MARK. 


It’s  Better  to  be  Safe  than  Sorry. 
ROGERS’  TREES  ARE  SAFE  TREES. 
Rogers  on  the  Hill. 

_ Apple  Breeders, _ Dansville,  N.  Y. 

OUR  TREES  BEAR  FRUIT. 

200,000  Apple  Trees,  50,000  Peach  Trees,  20,000  Pear  Trees,  20,000  Plum  Trees,  10,000  Cherry 
Trees,  10,000  Quince  Trees,  and  thousands  of  all  of  the  leading  varieties  of  small  fruit  plants,  Grape 
Vines,  Currants,  Gooseberry  Plants,  Roses,  Shrubbery,  Evergreens  and  Shade  Trees.  Every  tree  and  plant 
a  gem  bred  to  bear  and  yield  results.  We  have  what  you  want,  let  us  supply  you  with  it.  Write  at  once  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Confluence,  Penna. 

One  and  two  year 
old  must  be  sold 
as  they  are  on  ren- 
ted  land.  All 

thrifty  and  healthy.  Prices  low.  Send  for  catalog  of  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  California  Privet, 
Garden  Tools,  Spraying  Mixtures,  Pumps,  etc.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Boi  R,  Mooresfown,  N.  J, 


800,000  Asparagus  Roots 


ISBELLS 


SEEDS,  PRODUCE  THE  BEST  VEGETABLES  and  CROPS  GROWN 

Admiral  Togo  wonderful  new  bean,  resists  rust  and  blight,  $4.75  bu. 
Earlibell  Tomato  earlier  than  Earliana.  Better  Quality  50c.  oz. 
Monarch  of  Earlies,  earliest,  tenderest,  finest  pea  grown,  $3.25  per  bu. 
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We  challenge  anyone  to 

furnish  better  Onion  Seed 
than  our  Extra  Select 
^tockj^Oc^eMb^u£^ 


Guaranteed 


Our  Northern  Grown 
SEED  POTATOES  are 
Fancy  Choice  stock,  Price 
$2^50pei^arreU^ 


Complete  line,  including  many  now  varieties  of  Hardy,  Vigorous 
£2  Michigan  Grown  Extra  Recleaned  Farm  Seeds,  Northern 
Grown,  Carefully  Tested.  Sure  to  Grow  are  ISBELL’S 


All  the  above  Mentioned  and  25  New  Varieties  of  Choice  Vegetables, 
fully  illustrated  and  described  in  our  Beautiful  IOO  Page  Catalog. 

Write"  Postal  *Tod ay .  Address  S,  M,  ISBELL  &  Co,,  Dept,  R, 


SEEDS 

«T  aelkson. 
MIOII. 


1966. 


TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 
Keeping  Ditch  Open. 

I  think  I  saw  iu  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  the  “Hope 
Farm  Notes”  that  a  man  must  keep  open  a 
ditch  that  opens  on  his  land.  Can  you  give 
me  the  authority  for  that?  Is  it  a  law  in 
New  York  or  New  Jersey?  I  have  talked  with 
a  lawyer  here,  and  he  says  that  the  man  can 
obstruct  the  flow  unless  it  is  the  natural  out¬ 
let  or  permission  has  been  given  for  the 
ditch.  We  have  three  lots  containing  about. 
20  acres  that  are  ditched  into  open  ditches ; 
these  flow  into  another  man's  lot.  join  and 
continue  thence  to  a  creek.  We  have  tiled 
one  and  done  considerable  ditching  this  Fall. 
We  shall  tile  the  other  in  the  Spring.  Can 
the  adjoining  owner  be  compelled  to  keep  the 
openings  clear?  We  clean  them  out  every 
Fall  and  Spring,  and  it  is  a  costly  job.  He 
pastures  the  land  a  good  deal,  and  it  fills  the 
ditches.  The  ditches  benefit  him  as  much  as 
us,  but  he  does  not  see  it.  If  we  did  not 
clean  out  those  ditches  we  should  have  20 
acres  each  of  swamp ;  as  it  is  we  have  20 
acres  of  corn  and  oat  ground,  and  he  20  of 
grass  land.  If  it  can  be  done  I  would  like 
to  make  him  do  it.  We  have  been  good  neigh¬ 
bors  to  him,  and  helped  him  considerably.  He 
is  very  arrogant,  and  if  you  say'  anything, 
he  says:  “What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 
He  is  a  member  of  the  real  estate  trust  of 
the  city,  and  tries  to  sell  the  land,  saying 
that  he  ditched  out  that  old  swamp  lot  and 
made  a  meadow  of  it,  while  in  fact  he  never 
spent  a  cent  on  it ;  we  did  it.  I  don’t  like 
that  phase  of  it.  Could  you  give  me  the 
chapter  of  laws?  We  have  done  lots  of  ditch¬ 
ing,  changing  an  old  rundown  water-logged 
farm,  part  of  it  an  unused  brickyard,  into  a 
paying  farm.  b. 

New  York. 

Chapter  433  of  the  Laws  of  New  York 
for  1904,  meets  the  situation  presented  by 
you.  It  provides  a  method  to  compel  an 
owner  through  whose  lands  regularly  con¬ 
structed  ditches  run  to  keep  them  open. 
The  adjoining  owner  whose  lands  are 
damaged  by  the  failure  to  keep  the  ditch 
open,  by  taking  the  steps  provided  in  the 
act,  can  throw  the  expense  on  his  churlish 
neighbor.  We  have  considerable  doubts 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  act,  how¬ 
ever,  and  advise  your  attorney  to  examine 
the  case  of  Matter  of  Tuthill,  163  N.  Y. 
133. 

Obscure  Boundaries. 

A  river  runs  between  my  farm  and  the  farm 
adjoining,  which  is  shallow  enough  to  be  ford¬ 
able.  This  stream  is  swift,  and  has  changed 
its  course  frecpiently  enough  to  make  several 
acres  on  my  side  of  the  river  which  presum¬ 
ably  were  originally  on  the  other  side.  How 
am  I  to  find  out  the  line  between  the  two 
farms?  Some  tell  me  the  river  is  not  the 
line;  and  I  can  find  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  river  is  the  line  of  demarcation.  A 
surveyor  was  employed,  and  he  reported  that 
he  could  not  find  the  boundary.  Can  jou 
advise  me  what  to  do  under  these  circum¬ 
stances?  The  fact  that  the  line  is  undeter¬ 
mined  might  become  the  source  of  hard  feel¬ 
ing  between  the  owners  of  the  land,  but  the 
disputed  area  is  not  of  very  great  value,  be¬ 
ing  largely  overgrown  with  trees  and  bushes. 

Vermont.  F.  P.  w. 

We  know  of  no  way  to  locate  the  boun¬ 
dary  line  between  the  two  farms,  other 
than  by  an  examination  of  the  title  there¬ 
to.  The  descriptions  contained  in  the 
deeds  should  give  sufficient  details  to  en¬ 
able  you  to  find  the  boundary.  The  deeds 
ought  to  determine,  if  you  go  back  far 
enough,  whether  the  river  is  the  boundary 
line  or  not. 

Division  of  Married  Woman's  Property 

If  no  will  is  made  by  the  wife,  and  she 
has  property,  what  disposal  is  made  of  it 
among  husband  and  children  in  case  of  her 
death  in  New  York  State?  o.  b.  s. 

New  York. 

If  a  married  woman  dies  without  leav¬ 
ing  a  will,  and  leaving  a  husband  and  chil¬ 
dren  surviving,  her  personal  property  will 
be  divided  one-third  to  her  husband,  and 
the  residue  in  equal  portions  among  her 
children,  and  such  persons  as  legally  rep¬ 
resent  any  deceased  child  (Code  Civil 
Procedure,  Section  2732,  2734).  The  hus¬ 
band  will  also  be  entitled  to  a  life  estate 
in  all  real  estate  left  by  his  wife,  under 
the  circumstances  put. 

Patent  Law. 

I  would  like  to  ask  your  lawyer  what  are 
the  specifications  of  patent  law.  Can  a  per 
son  make  or  have  made  any  machine  that 
may  resemble  a  patented  article,  but  differ 
ing  in  some  respects,  for  his  own  use  ex¬ 
clusively,  and  make  no  duplicates? 

INQUIRER. 

The  term  “specification,”  as  used  in 
patent  law,  means  a  detailed  description 
of  the  invention,  and  of  the  manner  and 
process  of  making  and  using  it.  A  per¬ 
son  may  infringe  a  patent  by  merely  using 
the  machine  without  authority;  or  by 
making  it  without  authority.  Whether 
an  infringement  is  committed  in  the  case 
depends  upon  how  far  the  two  machines 
differ. 
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$1 


mailed  to  TAK-A-NAP  folks, 
Darby,  Pa.,  will  bring  you  a 
SPRAY  PUMP  and  sufficient  Tak¬ 
a-Nap  Soft  Naphtha  Soap  to 
make  160  Gallons  of  Kerosene 
Emulsion  WITHOUT  HEAT. 

Best  for  San  Jose  scale.  Vegetable 
Lice,  Etc. 


Strawberry 

I  Ott 


Plants. 

■i  MONEY  MAKERS:  I  Others  that  are  Good: 

Excelsior,  Bubach,  Par-  |  Dunlap,  Brandywine, 
son’s  Beauty, Gandy.  $1.15  I  Tennessee.  Sample  and 
per  10U0.  Circulars  FREE.  |  others  $1.50  per  1000. 

No  better  plants  offered.  WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Delaware. 


The  CARDINAL  Strawberry 

and  other  new  varieties,  together  with  many  of  the 
old  reliable  sorts,  described  in  the  catalog  of  M. 
CRAWFORD  CO.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio.  Sent  Free. 


Grapevines, 


Small  Fruits,  Roses,  etc.;  best  varie¬ 
ties,  first  stock.  Price  list  free. 

J.  H.  TBYON,  Willoughby,  O. 


TTENTION,  FARMERS  AND  DAIRYMEN! 

-  -  Send  for  samples  of  my  new  early  ensilage 
corn,  large  fodder;  early  corn  in  ear;  also  im¬ 
proved  Learning.  Free  samples. 

J.  E.  BABER,  Afton,  Va. 


1  and  2  year.  Giant  Ar- 


Asparagus  Roots  genteuil.  Palmetto  and 

French.  West  Jersey  Nursery,  Bridgeton  ,N.J. 


Eldorado  Oats 

Outyield  all  others.  204  bu.  have  been  grown  on  one 
acre.  Seed  Potatoes:  all  leading  varieties.  Write 
for  price  Ust.  CHAS.  CODNER,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


mnn  Qu  Big  Four  Seed  Oats,  50c.  per  bu.  lots  of 
IUUU  BU«  iobu.  or  over.  Early  Wh.  Cap  Seed  Corn, 
$1  bu.;  cash  with  order.  J.  S.  Tilton,  Norwalk,  O. 


GRAND  NEW  POTATO 

Originated  in  Northern  Michigan;  a  rank  grower  and 
free  fiom  disease;  grown  in  and  named  after  the 
greatest  potato  county  in  State ;  the  Montcalm  is 
sure  to  be  one  of  the  great  money  makers  for  the  po¬ 
tato  raisers.  It’s  a  great  yiehler  on  light  soil,  this  sea¬ 
son  yielding  from  10  to  25  Big  Marketable  Tubers  to 
the  Hill  on  light  sand;  whUe  Rural,  Carman  and 
others  were  dying  with  the  blight,  over  the  fence, 
Montcalm  vines  were  dark  green  and  waist  high,  as 
near  bug  proof  as  possible;  color  white,  shape  oblong, 
season  second  early;  table  quality  the  best,  We  want 
you  Bro.  Farmers,  to  get  a  start  in  this  great  potato, 
and  will  fill  all  orders  as  long  as  seed  lasts,  at50c.  per 
lb.,  $1.00  peck,  $3.00  bushel.  Order  now  as  seed  stock 
is  limited.  E.  R.  DUNLAP  &  SONS,  R.  F.  D.  No.  16, 
Belding,  Mich. 


1906 
BOOK 
FREE 


Farmers  and  Fruit-growers  everywhere  ere 
greatly  pleased  with  the  Spramotorl 

With  it  they  have  doubled  the  yield  from 
their  orchards,  banished  wild  mustard  from  their 
Gelds,  made  potato  growing  very  profitable,  kept 
their  barns  and  buildings  neatly  painted — all  with 
a  minimum  of  labor. 

86-page  treatise  R.  free!  Agents  wanted! 

SPRAMOTOR  CO., 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  LONDON,  ONT. 


Worth 
its  weight  in 
GOLD. 


NORTHERN  GROWN 

Seed  Potatoes 

direct  from  the  grower  to  you  at  bedrock  prices.  All 
the  standard  kinds.  Over  25,000  bushels  still  on  hand 
in  our  frost  proof  warehouses.  Send  for  FREE 
Catalog,  the  handsomest  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the 
year,  describing  our  new  and  valuable  varieties  of 
Potatoes,  Corn,  Oats,  etc.  Special  low  quotations  on 
quantities.  EDWARD  E.  DIBBLE,  Seetl- 
grovver,  Honeoye  Falls,  N,  Y.  Box  C. 


The  Book  that  beats  them  all  because.it  tells 
how  big  crops  of  big  fancy  strawberries  can 
be  grown  every  year  and  how  to  pick  and  pack  them  for 
big  prices.  It  keeps  Experienced  Growers  posted  on 
new  discoveries  in  plant  breeding  and  latest  cultural 
methods.  It  takes  beginners  through  a  complete 
course  of  instruction;  tells  just  when  and  how  to  do 
everything  to  get  Big  Results,  and  how  to  start  a 
Profitable  Berry  Farm  with  little  capital.  Beautifully 
illustrated  with  photo-engravings.  Don’t  order  your 
plants  until  you  read  this  book.  It  is  free. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.,  Box  480.Three  Rivers, Mich. 

STRAWBERRIES 

22  best  varieties  including  Cardinal  and  Common¬ 
wealth.  Plants  strong  and  healthy.  Free  catalog 
of  all  best  kinds  of  Berry  Plants,  Trees,  Seeds, 
Bulbs,  etc.  Tells  of  The  Ford  Plan,  which  saves 
you  money  and  guarantees  satisfaction.  Write. 

Ford  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  24,  Ravenna,  Ohio 

Double  your  money.  Cfwou/fipmpc 
Tremendous  crops  of  iwtrnfwiic*  * 
on  the  same  soil  year  after  year.  Build  up  the  old  beds. 
Send  for  the  system  free.  T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenia.  N.  J. 

Strawberries 

Grown  by  the  pedigree  sys¬ 
tem.  Biggest  and  Best 
Berries,  and  lots  of  them. 

$2.00  a  1,000 

and  Upwards. 

Strawberry  plants  by  the 
1,000,000,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Gooseberries, 

,  Currants,  Grapes.  All  the 
good  old  and  many  choice  new 
varieties.  Illustrated,  descrip- 
r  tive  catalogue  giving  prices  and 
r  telling  how  to  plant  aDd  grow  them. 
Free  to  all.  For  30  years  a  small  fruit 
specialist.  250  acres  in  berries. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Two  Million 

Strawberry  Plants 

Every  one  of  them  good  honest  plants  with 
an  abundance  of  branching  rootlets.  Good 
big  crowns.  Free  from  disease  and  in 
the  most  thrifty  growing  condition.  Guar¬ 
anteed  true  to  name  and  variety.  No  other 
grower  can  produce  anything  better.  Our 

Strawberry  Catalogue 

contains  20  pages  of  matter  devoted  exclusively 
to  strawberries.  Gives  good,  straightforward 
and  honest  descriptions  of  the  45  varieties  we 
grow.  Tells  just  what  each  has  done  in  fruiting 
here  on  our  own  farm. 

PRICE  SI. 75  to  S2.50  per  Thousand.  Dis¬ 
counts  for  larger  quantities.  Write  tor  free  cata¬ 
log  today.  It’s  sure  to  make  and  save  you  money. 

J.  W  JONES  &  SON,  BOX  26  ALLEN,  MD. 


Most  Extensive  Grower  of 

Crape  Vines 

B  in  America 

Intro-  r  CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  The  Best  Grape 
ducer  <  JOSSELYN  -  -  The  Best  Gooseberry 
of  (FAY  ......  The  Best  Currant 

Small  Fruits.  Catalogue  Free. 

GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Frcdonia,  N.  Y. 

KNIGHT’S  FRUIT  PLANTS . 

Do  you  want  the  best  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  etc.?  WE  HAVE  THEM.  A  large 
stock  of  all  the  money-making  varieties  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  catalog.  „ 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON,  Sawyer,  Mich. 

Strawberry  Plants 

Virginia  and  Chesapeake,  winners  of $100  GOLD  PRIZE 
offers;  also  Cardinal,  Commonwealth,  North  Shore,  Oaks 
Early,  New  York,  Glen  Mary,  Stevens  Champion,  and  00 
others;  best  list,  good  stock,  fair  prices.  Dewberries:  Lu- 
cretiaand  Austins. 

Full  line  best  new  and  standard  old  vari- 
O  €C  CL»S  eties  GARDEN,  FIELD  and  FLOWER 
SEEDS.  New  80  Page  Catalogue  Free.  It  tells  about 
good  plants  and  seeds  and  where  to  get  them.  Send  now  to 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Dept.  17,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


Mc  C LURE’S 
MAGAZINE 

AUGUST  1905.  


Take  McClure’s  Magazine 

All  Winter 


Do  You  Want 
Your  Boy  to  be 
a  Lincoln? 


You  know  it  by  heart — the  story  of  Lincoln’s 
greatness— the  country  boy,  self  educated. 

But,  Lincoln  did  not  educate  himself  on 
cheap,  trashy  novels  and  the  sensational  story 
papers  with  which  the  country  is  flooded. 

The  country  lads  and  lasses  who  emerge  into  the  world  to  be 
come  famous  are  they  who  have  been  silently  reaching  out— for  the 
things  of  the  great,  real  world. 

McClure’s  Magazine  is  read  in  the  very  best  homes  by  nearly 
2,000,000  readers. 

Why  not  have  it  read  in  your  home,  for  the  entertainment 
and  uplifting  of  every  member  of  your  family? 

Famous  authors,  poets  and  statesmen  write  for  McClure’s. 
President  Roosevelt,  ex-Presideut  Cleveland,  Gladstone,  Mark 
Twain,  Rudyard  Kipling,  General  Miles,  Walt  Whitman,  Bret 
Harte,  Huxley  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  are  only  a  few  who 
have  written  for  McClure’s.  This  next  year  there  will  be  stories 
and  articles  by  Jack  London,  William  Allen  White,  Myra  Kelly, 
Booth  Tarkington  and  others.  McClure’s  is  the  greatest  feast 
of  good  things  literary  ever  offered.  Now  are 
you  going  to  enjoy  it? 


FREE  As  a  Test 

I’ll  send  it  free  for  three  months. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  you  like  it — if  you  have  decided  that 
McClure’s  Magazine  is  wholesome,  educational,  interesting  reading 
for  yourself  and  every  member  of  your  family — if  you  have  come  to 
feel  that  you  just  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it,  send  me  one  dollar, 
only,  for  a  full  year’s  subscription. 

If  you  do  not  like  McClure’s — do  not  want  to  have  it  continued, 
just  say  so — drop  me  a  line  saying  not  to  send  it  and  telling  why  you 
do  not  like  it.  Thpre  will  be  nothing  to  pay  and  the  three  copies 
you  will  have  received  on  trial — they  will  be  absolutely  free. 

If  I  did  not  feel  pretty  sure  you  would  like  McClure’s,  could 
I  afford  to  make  an  offer  like  this? 

And,  if  you  should  find  that  you  do  like  it,  wouldn’t 
you  regret  every  day  you  had  delayed  asking  to  be 
put  on  the  list? 

Better  ask  Today. 

Up-to-Date  Farming  says:  “We  admire  Mc¬ 
Clure’s  and  read  it.  It  is  about  the  only 
magazine  in  which  everything  is  good  and 
appeals  to  me,  it  is  one,  too,  that  will  sat¬ 
isfy  the  farmer  and  his  whole  family.” 

It  can’t  all  be  told  here — fill  in  the 
coupon  and  see  for  yourself— you  take 
no  risk. 

Send  in  the  coupon.  Today. 

S.  S.  McCLURE,  Editor, 
McCLURE’S  MAGAZINE,  New  York  City 


Name 


EDITOR  McCLURE’S  MAGAZINE,  COUPON 
New  York  City. 

I  accept  your  offer  to  test  your  magazine. 
Enter  my  subscription  for  one  full  year. 

After  receiving  three  months’  sample  copies, 
I  -will  do  one  of  two  things— either  send  you  Sl-00 
for  the  full  year’s  subscription,  or  write  you  to 
stop  the  magazine,  when  you  are  to  cancel  this 
subscription  and  the  sample  copies  are  to  be 
free  to  me  as  a  test. 


P.  O.  Address 


State 
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DRYING  SWEET  POTATOES. 

The  sweet  potato  must  be  kept  in  a 
warm  dry  place  to  carry  over  Winter.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Swedesboro,  N.  J.,  where 
they  are  most  extensively  grown,  every 
farm  has  its  sweet  potato  house,  fitted  up 
with  storage  bins,  with  a  bricked-in  fire- 
pot  and  flue  to  maintain  an  equable  tem¬ 
perature  during  cold  weather.  These  brick 
furnaces  retain  heat  a  long  time  after 
thev  have  been  thoroughly  heated,  and  the 
potatoes  stored  under  such  conditions 
might  very  properly  be  termed  “kiln- 
dried.”  The  sweet  potato  will  not  stand 
either  dampness  or  cold  without  a  seri¬ 
ous  deterioration  in  quality,  while  storage 
in  a  warm,  dry  place  improves  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  flavor.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
Swedesboro  growers  that  their  crops  of 
sweet  potatoes,  grown  on  elevated  or 
slightly  rolling  land,  are  drier,  better  in 
flavor  and  keep  better  than  those  grown 
on  the  level  land  near  the  river  only  four 
to  five  miles  distant.  You  are  probably 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  sweet  potatoes 
grown  on  heavy  loam  are  much  moister 
in  flesh  and  inferior  in  flavor  to  those 
grown  on  well  drained  sandy  soils,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  flavor  and  keep¬ 
ing  quality  of  the  wetter  product  could  be 
greatly  improved  by  the  application  of 
fire  heat  to  dry  them  out. 

At  Swedesboro  station  there  are  three 
very  large  storehouses  for  sweet  potatoes 
capable  of  storing  from  20,000  to  30,000 
barrels  each,  and  these  houses  arc  warmed 
to  ensure  the  proper  temperature,  so  that 
sweet  potatoes  marketed  from  these  store¬ 
houses  could  also  be  termed  kiln-dried,  al¬ 
though  there  is  nothing  of  an  oven-like 
treatment  in  handling  them.  In  our  home 
management  the  Madame  always  gives 
her  sweet  potatoes  a  thorough  drying  by 
the  kitchen  stove  when  we  get  them  in 
the  Fall,  as  they  always  sweat  after  the 
barrels  reach  us,  and  when  dry  they  are 
stored  in  a  warm  room  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  where  they  can  be  kept  perfectly 
dry,  and  this  plan  enables  us  to  have 
sweet  potatoes  in  fine  condition  until  the 
new  crop  is  ready  for  the  market  the 
following  season.  The  above  statements 
regarding  the  sweet  potato  are  equally  true 
with  the  tender-skinned  pie  pumpkins  and 
the  Winter  squashes.  These  fruits  rot 
quickly  if  stored  in  a  cool  damp  cellar, 
but  when  properly  stored  in  a  warm  dry 
place  they  can  be  kept  in  fine  condition 
until  later  in  the  Spring.  During  the  past 
few  Winters  quite  a  business  has  been 
developed  in  the  vicinity  of  Swedesboro  in 
putting  crops  of  Marrow  squash  in  the 
warm  storage  or  sweet  potato  houses  to 
hold  them  for  market  in  the  Spring,  and 
such  stored  crops  have  sold  for  $20  per 
ton  in  the  Spring  as  against  $8  to  $10  per 
ton  in  the  Fall.  e.  d.  darlington. 


Mistaken  Notion  About  Manure. 

F.  T.  C.,  Chicago ,  III. — We  are  managing 
a  number  of  farms  in  North  Dakota  and 
other  Western  States,  and  are  interested  in 
fertilizing  and  making  the  land  better  and 
more  productive  each  year  instead  of  deplet¬ 
ing  it  every  year.  We  are  advised  by  many 
farm  and  dairy  papers  to  have  the  manure 
hauled  out  and  spread  upon  the  land  every 
day.  The  manure  that  is  spread  the  day 
before  it  is  plowed  under  carries  about  all 
of  its  strength  and  humus  into  the  soil,  but 
if  the  manure  is  spread  upon  the  land  and 
not  immediately  plowed  under,  then,  it  has 
been  found  that  much  of  the  strength  of  the 
manure  passes  off  by  evaporation  into  the 
air  and  does  not.  get  into  the  soil.  The  ques¬ 
tion  now  arises,  would  it  be  better  to  leach 
the  manure  and  put  the  liquid  manure  upon 
the  land?  The  liquid  manure  would  pass 
into  the  soil,  and  very  little  of  it  be  evapor 
ated  and  lost.  We  do  not  know  just  how 
they  leach  it — presume  the  manure  is  stored 
in  some  cement  receptacle,  watertight  floor, 
and  water  poured  upon  the  manure  by  means 
of  windmill  or  power  pump,  and  the  liquid 
manure  hauled  away  and  put  upon  the  land 
as  fast  as  it  leaches  out  from  spouts,  drains, 
etc.,  from  the  bottom.  Could  you  give  us 
any  information  on  the  best  way  to  handle 
the  manure  to  obtain  the  liquid  fertilizer? 
The  pulp  of  the  manure,  after  having  been 
leached  thoroughly  could  then  be  spread  on 
the  land  and  plowed  under  for  humus. 

Ans. — The  proposition  you  make  of 
leaching  the  manure  and  then  putting  the 
liquid  manure  upon  the  land  is  not  prac¬ 
tical.  The  losses  take  place  in  manure 


as  a  result  of  destructive  fermentation  and 
of  leaching.  If  the  manure  is  kept  in 
piles  for  any  considerable  length  of  time 
more  or  less  fermentation  takes  place,  and 
this  results  in  the  loss  of  ammonia.  If 
the  manure  can  be  hauled  to  the  field  and 
spread  upon  the  land  soon  after  being 
produced  it  will  most  nearly  do  away 
with  the  losses  due  to  fermentation.  The 
losses  which  occur  through  leaching  usu¬ 
ally  take  place  when  the  manure  is  piled 
in  the  barnyard  exposed  to  the  rain  and 
the  dripping  of  the  eaves.  When  placed 
upon  the  land  the  soluble  plant  food  is 
carried  into  the  soil  by  the  rains,  and  is 
there  held  available  for  the  plant’s  use. 
Unless  the  fields  are  especially  hilly,  or 
the  manure  is  spread  upon  a  coating  of 
ice,  very  little  loss  takes  place  due  to 
surface  drainage.  I  know  of  no  better 
way  of  preserving  stable  manure  than  to 
haul  it  to  the  field  and  spread  it  as  soon 
as  possible  after  being  produced.  The 
loss  which  apparently  takes  place  in 
manure  when  spread  upon  the  land  is 
largely  the  loss  of  water  through  evapor¬ 
ation,  and  while  the  odor  of  freshly- 
spread  manure  would  .seem  to  indicate 
that  ammonia  was  being  lost,  yet  this 
slight  loss  ceases  as  soon  as  the  manure 
is  dried. 

Mrs.  Kratchett:  “Bridget,  I  don't  like 
the  looks  of  that  man  who  called  to  see 
you  last  night.”  Bridget:  “Well,  well 
ain’t  it  funny,  ma’am?  He  said  the  same 
about  you.” — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

“What  is  your  name?”  inquired  the 
justice.  “Pete  Smith,”  responded  the  va¬ 
grant.  “What  occupation?”  continued  the 
court.  “Oh,  nothing  much  at  present ; 
just  circulating  around.”  “Retired  from 
circulation  for  thirty  days,”  pronounced 
the  court  dryly. — Green  Bag. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
,-a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  18. 


FREE  for  the  Fruit  Growers— OU It  CATALOG 
OF  PLANTS,  BERRY  CRATES  and  BA8KK  I  S. 
Address!!.  H.AULTFATHER.BoxB,  Minerva,  O 


BERRY  BASKETS  &  BERRY  Crates  rS 

write  to  ANDREW  RKBSH,  New  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Beardless  Barley. 

Immense  crops  (often  125  bush,  per  acre)  are  raised 
by  mixing  Beardless  Barley  witli  oats.  It  makes  the 
best  of  feed  for  horses  and  other  stock.  Ask  for 
catalogue  and  wholesale  price  list  of  seeds.  It  con¬ 
tains  lots  of  good  things.  JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO., 
Seed  Growers,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


WARD  BLACKBERRIES 

The  hardiest  and  most  prolific  Blackberry  ever  grown 

m  WELCH  RASPBERRY 

The  most  profitable  Red  Raspberry  yet  fruited.  Also 
a  full  line  of  general  nursery  stock.  Catalogue  free 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON 
FRUIT  PLANTS 

Strawberry  Plants,  $1,75  to  $3  T 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Black= 
berry,  Currants,  Grape  Plants, Etc. 

Seed  Potatoes,  $2.50  to  $  3  bbl. 

Entire  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE.  Send  postal  to 

O.  A.  E.  BALDWIN, 

Oak  Street,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Dovowknow  Green? — 

— Chas.  A.  Green,  the  man  who 
losing  his  fortune  as  Bank  Presi¬ 
dent  in  the  panic  of  1873,  retired 
to  a  farm  and  succeeded  as  a  fruit 
grower? 

Well,  Green  is  the  head  of  GREEN’S  NUR¬ 
SERY  CO.,  Proprietor  of  “GREEN’S  FRUIT 
GROWER,”  and  an  admitted  authority 
the  world  over  on  fruits. 

He  has  mastered  his  business  by  80  years 
good  hard  digging,  and  what  he  kjiows  he 
has  put  into  a  book,  which  you  may  get  free, 
If  you  ask  for  It. 

This  book  of  Green’s  is  filled  with  good  big 
Illustrations,  and  practical  Information 
about  growing  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches, 
Plums, Grapes,  Berries,  etc.,  and  how  to  get 
the  best  results,  whether  you  are  growing 
for  pleasure  or  profit. 

It  explains  how  you  can  secure  bargains  In 
Asparagus  Plants,  Poplar  and  Apple  trees, 
new  hardy  Roses,  Blackberries,  Grapes  and 
other  specialties  for  which  Green  la  famous. 

So,  If  you  want  this  valuable  catalog  and  a 
copy  of  “GREEN’S  FRUIT  GROWER”— Free 
—just  say  so  on  a  postal  card  and  they  will 
come  at  once.  Address, 

CREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

444  Wall  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Beautify 
Your  Yard 

Would  you  like  to  make  your  home-grounds 
the  prettiest  in  your  neighborhood  ? 

We  have  a  unique  plau  which  will  enable 
you  to  arrange  a  few  well-selected  plants 
more  successfully  than  you  could  use  twice 
the  number  without  the  plan.  No  matter 
whether  you  have  a  city  yard  or  large  sub¬ 
urban  grounds,  the  plan  is  for  you. 

We  have  put  the  whole  thing  into  a  handsome 
little  book  called  "Beautify  Your  Yard.”  First 
we  give  you  a  planting  plan,  with  outline  dia¬ 
gram,  perspective  view  and  keyed  list  of  the 
plants  required,  showing  location  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  each.  This  is  an  average  example, 
every  detail  of  which  is  so  plainly  explained  by 
our  landscape  artist  that  it  can  be  adapted  to 
any  size  yard  or  lawn.  We  take  up  each  part 
of  the  yard  in  turn,  tell  you  what  to  plant  about 
the  house,  in  shady  and  sunny  places,  along  the 
walk,  on  the  lawn :  what  climbers  .to  use  for 
the  porch,  etc.— not  great  long  lists,  but  just  the 
thing  that  long  experience  has  shown  will  give 
greatest  satisfaction — cost  considered. 

Besides  ail  this,  the  book  is  illustrated  with 
beautiful  views  of  places  already  laid  out. 

$1  Book  for  10c 

This  is  really  worth  $1.00,  and  will  suggest 
improvements  to  your  property  worth  many 
dollars.  It  showrs  you  how  you  can  save  your 
plant  money  by  spending  it  wisely. 

Send  also  for  our  bid-page  catalog  describing 
and  giving  price  of  plants.  It's  free  with  the 
book  and  you’ll  need  both.  Send  10  cents  to-day. 

The  Conard  &  Jones  Co.,  Box  W,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


GLADIOLI 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Groff’s  Hybrids  (Genuine),  and  other hig-h 
grade  Strains.  Winners  of  the  Gil  AN  I) 
PRIZE  World’s  Fair  St.  Louis,  1904. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

ARTHUR  COWEE 

Meadowvale  Farm,  Berlin,  N.Y. 


AND  FOREST  TREES 


I  have  been  growing  evergreens 
and  forest  trees  for  31  years,  al¬ 
ways  with  one  idea— trees  that 
satisfy.  When  you  buy  Hill’s 
trees  you  get  honest  value  — 
highest  quality.  My  catalogue 
is  my  salesman;  it’s  free.  Con¬ 
tains  48  pages  illustrated  with 
beautiful  pictures;  describes 
all  kinds  of  nursery  stock  for 

all  purposes — hedges ,  windbreaks  and  ornament.  Also  fruit 
troes,  shrubs  and  vinos.  50  Best  Bargains  ever  offered— $1  -IX) 
to f  10.00  por  100  Prepaid.  Everything  first-class, guaranteed 
exactly  as  represented.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

D.  HILL,  Evergreen  Specialist 
Dundee,  Ill. 


That 
are 
Sure 
to 
Satisfy 


HARDY  ROSES 

Strong  thrifty  plants.  All  stand¬ 
ard  and  new  varieties.  Complete 
assortment  Shrubs,  Vines,  Trees. 
Buy  direct  from  grower,  at  whole¬ 
sale.  Highest  quality.  Lowest 
prices.  Write  for  illustrated  Cata¬ 
log.  It  is  free. 

Grover  Nursery  Co. 

71  Trust  Bldg.  (CT»fr<S 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  \  growJ 


77 ZEES 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

Evergreens 
Shrubs  Roses 
Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties 
Largest  and  Most  Varied  Collections  in  America 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

Nurserymen— Horticulturists 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 
Established  1840 

ROCHESTER  NEW  YORK 


Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  (144 
pages),  also  Descriptive  List  of  Novelties 
and  Specialties  witli  beautiful  colored 
plate  of  the  New  Hardy  White  Rose 
FRAU  DRUSCHKI  mailed  FREE  on 
request. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 

Bulbs, Vines,  Shrubs,  Fruitand  Ornamental  Trees 

The  best  by  62  years  tost,  1200 
acres,  40  In  hardy  roses,  none 
better  grown,  44  greenhouses 
of  I’nims,  Ferns,  Fleus,  Ger¬ 
aniums,  Kverblooinlng  Roses 
and  other  things  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Seeds,  Plants, 
Roses,  Ktc.,  by  mail  postpaid, 
safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  larger  by  express 
or  freight.  You  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  our  extraordinary 
cheap  offers  of  over  half  u 
hundred  choice  collections  in 
Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  Trees, 
Etc.  Elegant  1 68-page  Catalogue  FREE.  Send  for 
it  today  and  see  what  valuos  we  give  for  a  little  money. 
THE  STORKS  A  HARRISON  CO.. 
BOX  244,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 

Spring  and  Planting  Time  Will 
Soon  be  Here. 

Have  you  placed  an  order  yet  for  Apple  and  other 
Fruit  Trees?  If  not,  do  not  delay,  Remember, 
in  making  out  your  order  we  have  a  full  supply  of 
Nursery  stock;  none  better.  Catalogue  free.  Send 
for  one.  Address, 

The  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons  Go.,  Inc,, 

NEW  CANAAN,  CT. 


THIS  IS  THE  YEAR 
To  PLANT  THAT  ORCHARD. 

We  have  large  supply  of  all  the  leading  varieties  in 
Apple  Trees,  Greening,  Sutton  Beauty,  Rox. 
Russet,  Ben  Davis,  &c.,  also  Plum,  Cherry, 
and  other  fruit  trees.  Our  trees  are  beauties,  prices 
right,  too.  Large  surplus  of  Asparagus  Roots. 
Catalogue  tells  how  to  plant  lor  profit. 

BARNES  RROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Save  a  Third 


of  your  Tree  Money. 


All  of  a  third,  sometimes  a 
half,  by  buying  from  me  direct  instead  of  paying  “tree  agents’  prices.”  It 
costs  for  agents  to  canvass  the  country.  I  have  no  agents. 

WOOD’S  TREES 


Finest  grown,  are  sold  only  by  catalog.  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  etc.,  and 
all  Small  Fruits.  I  am  right  now  offering  an  especially  fine  line  of  Jona¬ 
than  and  Ben  Davis  Apples  and  Concord  Grapes  at  special  prices.  My  rose 
stock  is  all  field  grown  with  extra  fine  roots.  Catalog  free.  Be  sure  and 

send  for  it.  ALLEN  L.  WOOD, 

Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


HEALTHY,  NATIVE-GROWN  FRUIT  TREES 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  VINES,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

It  pays  you  many  times  over  to  take  pains  to  get  reliable  and  healthy  stock.  The  well-known  Dwyer  stock 
can  always  be  relied  on,  for  it  is  all  selected  stock,  grown  on  our  home  grounds  and  receiving  constant 
expert  inspection.  We  guarantee  that  every  specimen  is  true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  sure  to 
grow.  We  also  do  landscape  gardening.  Write  now  for  our  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  COMPANY,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


The  Cheapest  because  the  best.  Proof  furnished  by 
many  readers  of  this  paper  who  have  been  our  Cus¬ 
tomers  for  years,  and  have  thousands  of  our  trees  in 
Fruitipg'.  Free  Catalogue  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Drawer  5,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PUNTS  THAT  GROW  (Best  Standard  Varieties). 

Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Currant  and  G-rape  Plants,  Asparagus  Roots  and 
Seed  Potatoes  in  assortment.  All  stock  warranted  high  grade  and  true  to  name.  Forty- 
page  Catalogue  with  cultural  instructions,  Free.  C.  E.  WHITTEN,  Box  11,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Peach  Trees 

Here  is  a  Harrison  Nursery  scene.  We  grow 
millions  of  trees  like  those.  You  want  that  kind. 
No  variety  excels  Ray,  the  favorite  everywhere. 
We  can  supply  you  with  Chairs,  Crawford  Late, 
Reeves,  100  varieties. 

Home  Grobvn  Apples 

More  fine  trees  light  now,  all  varieties,  than  any 
Nursery  nspection.  Every  tree  “hand  picked.”  Other  nurseries  in  America. 

S'exien  Million  S'tratv  berry  Plants, 

all  grown  on  new  soil.  50  varieties;  finest  collection  in  the  country.  Pears.  Plums,  Grapes,  Cher¬ 
ries,  Asparagus,  etc.  Write  for  fine  catalog  in  colors  for  particulars. 

Harrison's  JVur series.  Bojc  29,  'Berlin.  Maryland. 
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Apples  for  British  Columbia. 

,/  IV'.  /’• .  Proctor ,  B.  G. — I  Save  the  fol¬ 
lowing  apples  planted  in  my  orchard,  35  of 
each  variety:  Northern  Spy;  Baldwin; 

King;  Wealthy  (Fall);  Salome;  Peter; 
Stark’;  Walbridge;  Ben  Davis.  I  think  of 
keping  the  first  four  named  varieties,  and 
top-working  the  last  three  over  to  one  or 
more  of  the  first  four.  About  Salome  and 
peter,  I  will  ask  your  opinion  as  to  whether 
to  top-work  or  keep  them?  Please  advise 
me  as  to  the  best  unions  in  this  list ;  that  is, 
which  varieties  to  work  on  which,  giving  due 
consideration  to  those  kinds  that  I  propose  to 
adopt. 

ANS. — It  seems  to  me  a  wise  move  on 
the  part  of  the  owner  of  this  orchard  to 
do  about  what  he  is  contemplating,  except 
that  I  believe  that  Yellow  Newtown  and 
Esopus  Spitzenburg  might  be  better  to 
use  in  top-grafting  a  part  of  the  undesira¬ 
ble  varieties  than  to  graft  them  all  to 
those  already  mentioned  by  him  as  being 
valuable.  These  two  kinds,  Newtown  and 
Esopus,  are  very  choice  apples,  and  suc¬ 
ceed  well  in  several  parts  of  British 
America,  as  I  know  from  observation 
there  within  the  past  year.  Unless  it  is 
positively  known  that  they  are  not  profit¬ 
able  there  I  would  surely  set  a  good  many 
grafts  of  them.  Sutton  is  another  variety 
that  I  would  use  for  grafting  on  some 


the  disease.  It  is  known  that  some  vari¬ 
eties  are  more  exempt  than  others,  just 
as  is  true  of  the  resistant  qualities  of 
some  kinds  of  grapes  against  phylloxera. 
As  to  the  affection  of  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  there  is  some  fire-blight,  no  doubt, 
.  and  there  may  be  canker,  too.  This  case 
really  deserves  the  attention  of  the  officials 
of  the  State  Experiment  Station,  and  I 
would  advise  applying  for  it.  There  are 
other  orchards  in  the  same  vicinity  af¬ 
fected  in  a  similar  way,  in  all  probability. 
Planting  healthy  trees  in  soil  that  is  free 
from  the  germs  of  disease  should  be  done 
as  a  matter  of  prevention. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEiMAN. 


Gathering  Leaves. — I  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  has  been  written  about  gather¬ 
ing  leaves.  Our  method  is  to  take  a  piece 
of  plank  18  inches  square,  nail  a  piece  of 
board  on  each  of  the  four  corners  about 
three  feet  long,  with  a  sharpened  nail  in  the 
end,  on  which  to  catch  the  bag.  Take  this,  a 
bundle  of  large  bags,  and  a  rake,  and  you 
can  fill  them  quicker  than  in  any  other  way 
I  have  ever  heard  of.  This  Fall  two  persons 
filled  1G  bags  in  1%  hour,  ready  to  be 
brought  to  the  barn  when  the  team  was  har¬ 
nessed  for  some  other  work.  They  can  be 
pressed  down  very  close  in  this  way. 

Danbury,  Conn.  mrs.  n.  l.  f. 


of  the  trees  Salome  and  Peter  are  not 
very  desirable,  and  I  would  top-graft  the 
trees  of  these  two  kinds,  in  addition  to 
the  Stark,  Walbridge  and  Ben  Davis.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  name,  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  just  which  varieties  would  inter¬ 
graft  with  the  best  results,  but  it  is  safe 
to  act  on  the  principle  of  putting  those 
of  equal  vigor  together,  and  not  the  con¬ 
trary.  H.  E-  VAN  deman. 

Diseased  Apple  Trees. 

R.  N.  P.,  Brooklyn,  Mil. — Niue  years  ago 
last  Fall  I  planted  an  apple  orchard  of  375 
trees.  The  first  three  years  they  did  well 
but  during  the  third  and  fourth  years  I 
noticed  some  twig  blight  on  some  varieties, 
especiallj  the  Gravensteln.  I  also  noticed 
the  bark  on  quite  a  number  of  trees  had  a 
sooty  appearance  half  way  around  the  body 
of  tree.  The  fifth  year  it  took  15  trees  to 
replant  with,  as  some  of  the  15  taken  out 
were  entirely  dead  and  the  remainder  barely 
living.  I  have  replanteTT  the  orchard  three 
times,  and  I  am  sure  15  to  18  dead  trees 
and  probably  as  many  doubtful  ones  are  in 
the  orchard  to-day.  The  orchard  is  on  a  high 
piece  of  land.  The  soil  is  heavy  at  one 
end  and  tolerably  gravelly  and  light  at  the 
other  end.  Some  trees  have  grown  very 
fast,  in  fact  they  all  have  grown  fast  enough 
but  nine  out  of  ten  that  are  living  of  the 
first  planting  have  dead  bark  on  one  side  of 
trunk,  and  twig  blight  badly  every  year,  and 
some  have  knots  on  trunk  from  first  lower 
limb  to  ground.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
any  of  your  readers-  have  had  any  such  ex¬ 
perience,  and  whether  they  think  it  would 
pay  me  to  keep  on  replanting  my  orchard, 
or  would  it  be  best  to  abandon  the  idea 
and  grow  something  else  in  the  same  land? 

I  replanted  this  orchard  mostly  with  Ben 
Davis  and  York  Imperial  All  of  the  Ben 
Davis  are  just  as  healthy  and  pretty  as  they 
can  be,  not  one  has  any  sign  of  disease,  but 
the  York  Imperial  are  twig-blighted  very 
little,  none  to  hurt. 

Ans. — This  seems  to  be  a  case  of  dis¬ 
eased  trees  as  a  result  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  causes.  In  all  probability  one  of 
the  troubles  is  root-gall  or  root-rot  in 
some  form  or  forms.  If  the  soil  is  perme¬ 
ated  with  the  germs  of  disease  they  may 
have  come  from  planting  diseased  trees, 
for  many  of  the  nursery  trees  have  been 
badly  affected,  and  for  a  long  time,  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  the  nurserymen  who 
propagated  and  sent  them  out.  Now  there 
is  much  more  known  about  these  terrible 
root  diseases  and  the  nurserymen  who 
sends  out  trees  or  plants  affected  with 
them  is  justly  liable  to  censure,  if  not  to 
prosecution.  There  seems  to  be  almost 
no  remedy  for  these  maladies,  but  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made 
to  discover  some  way  to  overcome  the 
trouble.  When  the  germs  are  once  in  the 
ground  it  seems  impossible  to  destroy 
them.  If  a  tree  dies  from  root-gall  or 
root-rot  it  is  folly  to  plant  another  in  the 
same  place,  for  no  matter  how  healthy  it 
is  it  will  soon  take  the  disease.  That  is 
probably  just  what  has  occurred  in  this 
case  under  discussion,  and  if  so,  it  will 
probably  continue  indefinitely.  The  fact 
that  some  varieties,  and  notably,  the  Ben 
Davis,  has  shown  no  signs  of  disease  is 
merely  an  evidence  of  its  ability  to  resist 


“I  believe,”  said  Mrs.  Oldcastle,  “that 
what  a  boy  is  depends  largely  upon  his 
environment.”  “I  know  it,”  replied  her 
hostess  as  she  carelessly  toyed  with  her 
jewel  box.  “There  was  my  cousin 
Ebenezer’s  boy.  He  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  have  a  well  day  until  the  doctors 
found  out  that  it  was  his  environment, 
and  cut  it  out.” — Chicago  Record-IIerald. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  IS. 


S  1905  CROP. 

S  We  sell  the  best  grade  of 
S  Garden ,  F  i  e  1  <1  a  n  d 
(Flower  Needs,  Also 
i  Bulbs,  that  money  will 
•.  buy.  We  are  recleaners  of 
)  Clover,  Timothy,  Red  Top,  nine 
\  Grans,  Mammoth  White  Rye, 
(  Beardless  Barley,  Seed  Wheat  and 
»  a  full  line  of  Farm  Seeds. 


Write  for  Catalog  and  Field  Seed  Price  List  FREE. 

THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  &  IMPLEMENT  CO., 

115-117  St.  Clair  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— Cow  Peas,  $1.50  Bushel;  Crimson 
Clover  Seed,  $5.50  per  Bushel;  2d  Growth  Seed 
Potatoes,  $3.50  Bag;  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


Seed  Potatoes 


Get  the  best.  Pure 
seed.  Northern 
grown.  Price  list 
free.  A.  G.  ALDRIDGE,  Fishers,  Ontario  Oo.,N.Y. 


GRASS  SEED. 

Timothy  Seed,  all  kinds  of  Clover,  Blue  Grass,  Red 
Top.  Orchard  Grass,  Seed  Oats.  Ask  for  prices  and 
samples  on  what  you  want.  U.  J.  Cover,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 


Griswold’s  Seeds. 

Why  not  purchase  your  supply  of  Seeds,  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes,  etc.,  direct  from  Seed  Growers?  Every  market 
gardener  and  seed  planter  should  have  our  wholesale 
catalogue.  Mailed  free.  Address 


THOS.  GRISWOLD  &  CO. 
38NlapleAve.  S. Wethersfield  Conn. 


?:'jJERRARKSft'f 

^seed  Potatoes 


and  standard  varieties.  Promising  new  vari- 
from  the  Flower  Seed  Ball.  Cannot  be  pro¬ 
cured  elsewhere.  Earliest  Seed  Com  and 
Garden  Seeds  from  the  natural  home  of 
the  potato,  and  the  garden  of  Northern 
Maine.  Catalog  free. 

The  Geo.  W,  P.  Jerrard  Co.,  Cariboo,  Maine. 


Potatoes— Bovee, Harvest,  Hustler,  Giant, Green  Mt.6 
wks,  Longfellow, Reliance,  Wonder.  85  kds.  C.W.  Ford, Fishers, N.Y 


SEED  CORN  NgrowEnRN 

We  raise  very  fine  seed  corn  here  on  our  farm 
within  a  few  miles  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  early  and 
will  mature  anywhere  in  this  country.  We  have  some 
Now  Varieties  that  are  far  superior  to  ordinary 
kinds.  Also  corn  for  fodder  arid  ensilage.  Percent¬ 
age  of  germination  marked  on  the  tags— an  advantage 
you  don’t  get  elsewhere.  Ask  for  catalogue  and 
wholesale  price  list  of  seeds.  JOSEPH  HARRIS 
CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES 

THAT  ARE  RIGHT. 

Northern  Grown,  especially  for  seed.  In  fields  free 
from  blight,  scab  and  rot.  Send  for  free  catalog 
containing  every  standard  variety  grown 

This  is  Our  31st  Anniversary 

S.  J.  CONNOLLY,  Fishers,  N.  V. 


Send  for  ANNUAL  PRICE-LIST  (Free) 

or  enclose  10c.  for  booklet  giving  valuable  information 
about  Sorghum, Cement,  Strawberries,  Alfalfa, 
Beets,  and  plan  and  cost  of  a  satisfactory  hog  house. 

Address  WALDO  F.  BROWN,  B  3,  Oxford,  O. 


Wood’s  Seeds. 


Alfalfa  Seed 

INOCULATED 
Ready  For  Sowing. 

Inoculation  makes  it  possible 
to  grow  Alfalfa  where  it  could  not 
be  grown  before. 

It  supplies  the  bacteria  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  best  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  valuable  crop. 

Alfalfa  once  well  established 
lasts  for  years,  yielding  large  and 
continuous  cuttings  of  the  best 
and  most  nutritious  hay.  Price  of 
seed  quoted  on  request. 

Wood’s  1906  Seed  Book  tells 
all  about  Inoculated  Seeds,  both 
for  the  Garden  aud  Farm.  Mailed 
free.  Write  for  it. 

T.W.  Wood  &  Sons,  Seedsmen, 

RICHMOND,  -  VIRGINIA. 

We  can  also  supply  Inoculated  Garden 

Peas,  Snap  Beans,  Clovers,  Cow 
Peas,  etc.  Write  for  prices. 


We  make 
specialty  of 

Farm  Seed* — Cerenls,  Grasses, 
Clovers,  etc.  If  you  sow  Young’s  seed, 
you  sow  seed  that’s  been  thoroughly  tested; 
that’s  pure  and  of  the  very  best  quality.  We 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  our  new  Seed  Book. 
Contains  a  choice  collection  of  everything 
that’s  needed  for  farm  and  garden,  and  also 
gives  special  directions  for  successful  cul¬ 
tivation.  We  are  also  headquarters  for 
POULTRY  SUPPLIES.  You  can  buy  any¬ 
thing  from  incubators  to  insect  powders  from 
us.  It’s  convenient  to  buy  all  your  supplies 
from  one  place  and  besides  you  save 
money.  Catalog  free. 

J0SIAH  YOUNG, 

27  Grand  St., 

Troy,  N.  Y. 


seed: 


They  AII  GROW 


and  all  grow  true.  Absolutely 
reliable— high  quality 

IMPROVED  SEED 

Northern  grown  and  tested. 
Cost  no  more  than  ordinary 
commercial  grades.  Catalog  & 
Bulletin  on  Garden  Culture, 
also  packet  “New  York  Beauty”  Tomato  mailed 
freerorSc.  Catalog  free.  Write  for  it.  Address 
ITHACA  SEED  CO..  Box  465  Ithaca  New  York 


EARLIEST  POTATOES 


If  you  wish  to  be  first  in  market,  gain  two  to  three 


TOP  PRICES 


darling 


weeks  and  get 
by  using 

Northern  Grown  Seed.  The  fast¬ 
est  growing  potato  is  Our  Extra 
Early  Petuskey,  and  we  send  a 
big  sample  potato  for  only  25o 
(stampsorsilver.)  Catalog  of  Hardy 
Northern  Grown  Seeds  FREE.  Write  today. 

BEHAN,  24  Michigan  St.,  Petoskey,  Mich. 


Pansy. 

fcweetPea 

Pink 


If  you  will 

mention 
this  maga¬ 
zine  and  Bend 
10  cents  for 
cost  of  mailing, 
we  wi  11  send  you  one 
packet  each  of  these 


Aster] 

Poppy. 

Phlox 


choice  seeds  together  with 

DREER’S  Garden  Book  for  1906 

The  seeds  are  the  choicest  of  thei.  kinds,  and  will  provide  for  a 
continuous  succession  of  bloom  from  May  until  November. 

Dreer'a  Garden  Book  for  1906  Is  almost  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  success  with  flowers  as  the  seeds  and  cultivation.  224  pages 
of  solid  information  on  everything  pertaining  to  flowers  aud  vege¬ 
tables.  1,000 illustrations.  Beautiful  colored  plates. 

1IKNRY  A.  DRKER,  714  Chestnut  8t.  t  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


REAL  SEED  CORN 

"Graded  or  crated  and  shipped  on  approval, 
guaranteed  to  suit  or  money  back.  Bred 
From  prize-winning  stock.  Catalog  free. 
Sample  seeds  free  if  you  pay  postage. 
Henry  Field,  Seedsman,  Box  26, Shenandoah,  la. 


mimtfi’ii! 


n  for  50c.  worth  of  leading  1906  Novelties  in 
(l  Choicest  Garden  Seeds.  $l  s  worth  of  Universal 
Premium  Coupons  free  with  every  order. 
BOLGIANO’S  SEED  STORE,  BALTIMORE. 


Ferry’s  Seeds  are  best  because  G& 
successful  years  liave  been  spent  in 
their  development— half  a  century 
of  expert  care  in  making  them 
superior  to  all  others 
We  are  specialists  In  growing 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds. 
1906  Seed  Annual  free. 

D.  M. FERRY  &  CO- 
Detroit, 


FERRY'S 


Two  Grand  Prizes  St.  Louis  Exposition. 


In  addition  to  our  extensive 
and  descriptive  list  of  high  class 

Grass  Seeds  in  our  new 

catalogue,  will  be  found  the 

Clovers,  Forage  and 
Economic  Seeds,  and  all 

other  farm  and  garden  seeds  in 
greatest  variety. 

Send  for  our  1906  Catalogue.  MAILED  FREE  on 
application. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

36  COKTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Established,  1802. 


GREGORyx^j 

SEED ,,  * 
fc^TALOSja 


One  market 
g  a  r dener 
(plants  annually  75 
pounds  of  our  let¬ 
tuce,  another  500 
pounds  of  our  beet 
and  a  third  100  pounds  of  our  onion 
seed.  Such  men  can  take  no  chances. 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  sell  you  any 
kind  of  vegetable  or  flower  seed  equally 
good,  from  five  cents’  worth  upward. 

Catalogue  free. 

J.  J.  H.  CRECORY  A  SON, 
Marblehead,  Mass. 


Northern  Grown  Potatoes 
Legume  and  Grain  Seeds 

Ogemaw  Grain  &  Seed  Co.,West  Branch,  Mich. 

Alfalfa  Seed, 
Beardless  Barley. 

J.  IS.  WING  &  BROS.,  Meehan icsburg,  O. 

A  *T  ^  Sensation,  123  bn.  per  acre,  also  choice 
I  O  Seed  Corn.  Samples  and  Catalogue 

Free.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio. 


FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 


We  have  built  up  our  reputation  on  ttie  quality  of  our 
seeds.  Gardeners  all  over  the  country  use  Arlington  Seeds  because  they  have 
proven  themselves  to  be  seeds  that  grow. 

ARLINGTON  TESTED  SEEDS 

are  always  true  and  reliable  and  bring  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Write  for  our 
1906  Catalogue  describing  many  specialties  and  new  varietiesof  flowers  and  vegetables.. 

W.  W.  RAWS0N  &  CO.,  12-13  Faneuil  Hall  Square.  BosroN,  Mass. 


SEEDS  GROW! 

that  can  be  grown,  you  should  read  The  Thirtieth 
Anniversary  Edition  of - 

BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1906, 

so  well  known  as  the  “  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue."  It  is  mailed  FREE  to  all. 
Better  write  TO  -  DAY.  W.  AT  LEE  BURPEE  (EL  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Western  Seeds  for  Western  Planters 


Seeds  for  Farm  and 
Garden,  Alfalfa,  Maca¬ 
roni  Wheat,  Russian 


—  Speltz,  Millet  Kaffir 

Corn,  Fnglish  Blue  Grass,  Oklahoma  Dwarf  Broom  Corn,  Hungarian  Brome  Grass  and  full  line  Garden,  Flower  ana  Field 
Seeds.  Write  NOW  for  our  1906  Catalog.  Free  by  mail.  Address  Kansas  Seed  House,  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
or  Colorado  Seed  House,Denver,Colo.,orOklahomaSeed  House, Oklahoma  city,Okla. 


SEEDS 


THEILM  ANN’S — The  Seedmen — carry  a  full  line  of  Garden 
and  Field  Seeds.  Onion  Seed  a  specialty.  Write  to-day  for 
their  catalog  and  Special  Prices. 

THE  THEILM  ANN  SEED  CO.,  -  Erie,  Fa. 
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PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

The  amount  of  copper  mined  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Mexico  during  1905  was 
550,060  tons.  Eight  companies  control  the 
entire  output. 

Lettuce  and  other  southern  green  stuff 
continues  vary  high.  Good  lettuce  is  scarce, 
the  heads  being  small  and  loose.  Some 
Florida  green  peas  and  beans  have  sold  up 
to  $0  to  .$8  per  half-barrel  basket. 

Ecus.. — The  recent  zero  weather  has  put 
a  little  life  in  the  egg  trade  and  prices 
have  crawled  up  a  peg,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  any  permanent  help  for  the  cold 
storage  people,  who  have  not  yet  got  rid 
of  their  holdings,  and  who  are  “pocketing 
their  loss”  with  every  sale. 

The  live  poultry  combine  with  headquar 
ters  in  the  "goose  market,”  West  14th  street. 
New  York,  is  having  trouble  with  a  refrac¬ 
tory  independent  concern,  which  is  estab¬ 
lishing  branch  houses  in  various  parts  of  the 
city  and  cutting  prices.  The  trust  started 
the  disturbance  by  an  attempt  to  freeze  out 
the  other  concern. 

A  Pickle  Trust,  with  capital  of  $500,000 
has  been  found  at  St.  Louis.  The  interested 
parties  claim  that  it  is  not  a  trust,  but 
“placing  the  management  of  a  number  of 
companies  under  one  direction  for  economical 
reasons,”  a  tine  distinction  slightly  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  ordinary  mortals,  who 
have  hitherto  considered  the  above  quoted 
passage  a  fair  definition  of  a  trust  when 
first  sprouted 

Fruits. — Apples  are  going  up,  $5  to  $6 
per  barrel,  wholesale,  for  the  best  qualities, 
and  the  market  firm  at  that.  Strawberries 
from  Florida  are  quite  plentiful,  bringing 
from  20  to  40  cents  per  quart.  Tihe  princi¬ 
pal  varieties  are  Excelsior,  Lady  Thompson 
and  Klondike.  Cranberries  continue  scarce 
and  very  high.  Orange  sales  have  shown 
some  improvement,  the  quality  of  the  Flor- 
idas  being  better.  Offerings  of  3.600  boxes 
of  Porto  Rico  fruit  brought  $1.75  to  $2.50. 

Potatoes  are  down  25  cents  per  barrel 
and  the  market  very  weak.  Some  State  stock 
has  sold  down  to  $1.50  per  sack.  On  account 
of  this  drop  in  price  considerable  stock  is 
going  into  storage,  which  will  help  the  mar¬ 
ket  a  little.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that 
these  low  prices  can  continue  very  long,  yet 
importers  seem  willing  to  sell  European  po- 
taloes  for  $1.50  to  $1.70  per  168-pound  sack, 
and  there  is  apparently  no  end  to  the  supply. 
At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  there  would 
be  no  serious  competition  from  foreign  po¬ 
tatoes  except  on  the  basis  of  $2  per  barrel 
or  more,  but  it  is  evident  that  American 
growers  who  are  thinking  of  storing  for  high 
Winter  prices  will  have  to  figure  carefully  on 
the  European  crop.  It  looks  now  as  though 
those  who  sold  last  Fall  got  the  best  of  the 
bargain. 

The  mails  appear  to  be  pretty  well  filled 
with  bargains  and  offers  that  w’ould  better 
be  let  alone.  Within  the  last  week  there 
have  came  to  the  writer's  home  address  a 
whole  hatch  of  offers  to  cure  me  of  all  sorts 
of  ills,  furnish  profitable  employment  at 
home,  etc.  One  man  lias  a  marvelous  prep¬ 
aration  that  will  cause  lacerated  muscles  to 
grow  together  in  short  order.  He  sends  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  stuff  in  two  bottles ;  rub  one  on 
in  the  morning  and  the  other  at  night.  One 
is  largely  spirits  of  turpentine  and  the  other 
a  vile  smelling  sticky  oil.  The  turpentine  Is 
all  right,  a  valuable  remedy,  but  what  sense 
is  there  in  paying  $16  per  pint  for  it?  The 
other  stuff  when  rubbed  on  the  arm  had  no 
effect  other  than  to  leave  a  smudgy  spot, 
such  as  would  be  made  by  a  mixture  of  ma¬ 
chine  oil  and  molasses.  lie  tells  the  old 
threadbare  story  about  the  way  somebody 
cured  himself  with  this  wonderful  combina¬ 
tion.  The  recipe  was  lost  for  a  long  time, 
but  was  at  last  found  and  the  mixture  is  now’ 
benevolently  given  to  the  world  at  the  rate 
of  $128  per  gallon.  The  employment  at 
home  man  is  willing  to  give  $18  per  week 
and  expenses  to  start.  The  work  is  some¬ 
thing  that  anyone  can  do  and  some  agents 
are  now  getting  $50  per  week  or  more. 

Selling  Lambs. — A  sheep  man  who  for 
several  years  lias  been  raising  Winter  lambs 
and  disposing  of  them  through  one  dealer  in 
this  market,  says  that  until  recently  he  has 
been  well  satisfied  with  sales,  which  have 
ordinarily  been  above  quoted  prices.  Of  late 
some  of  his  lambs  have  fallen  below  thes* 
figures,  and  he  is  w’ondering  whether  he 
ought  to  shift  his  shipments  to  some  other 
dealer.  The  warm  weather  during  the  latte, 
part  of  January  made  bad  work  with  dressed 
lambs,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  correspond¬ 
ent's  shipments  suffered  from  this  cause.  Wt 
have  often  noticed  these  lambs  in  the  store 
referred  to,  and  certainly  nothing  finer 
reaches  New  York,  in  any  commercial  quan¬ 
tity.  The  dealer  handles  only  high-grade 
goods,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  anyone  else 
should  do  the  work  better,  lie  gives  pei 
sonal  attention  to  the  work,  is  careful  and 
honest.  The  lamb  man  asks  whether  he  can¬ 
not  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  and  thus  save 
all  the  go-betw’een  changes.  To  dispose  of 
the  quantity  he  has,  arrangements  would 
have  to  be  made  with  some  large  hotel,  and 
he  would  then  come  in  contact  with  a  system 
of  organized  graft  on  the  part  of  the  steward 
and  his  subordinates  that  would  make  the 


commission  he  is  now  paying  look  small. 
Being  a  non-resident  they  would  put  an  addi¬ 
tional  pressure,  and,  if  he  balked,  something 
would  be  found  wrong  with  his  lambs.  The 
writer  has  these  facts  direct  from  those  who 
have  been  bled  in  this  way.  The  plan  of 
dealing  direct  with  consumer  is  all  right  but 
one  must  be  sure  that,  it  is  not  costing  him 
more  than  to  let  the  product  go  through  the 
regular  channels  of  trade.  As  has  often  been 
said  before,  a  square  dealing  commission  man 
who  is  wide  awake  and  knows  his  business,  is 
worthing  sticking  to.  Dealers  of  this  type 
are  not  numerous.  H. 


SILAGE  WITHOUT  A  SILO. 

A  Wisconsin  reader  sends  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  from  the  Wisconsin  Farmer. 
Mr.  Rahily  is  a  large  farmer  and  pioneer 
of  Wabasha  Co.,  Wis. : 

In  accordance  with  your  request  as  to  how 
I  nfake  silaere  from  clover,  would  say  I  cut 
the  clover  when  fully  matured,  and  stack  it 
as  fast  as  cut.  It  will  not  damage  the  silage 
if  it  should  rain  while  cutting  or  stacking. 
1  build  my  stacks  20  by  40  feet,  the  larger 
the  better,  and  put  two  feet  of  straw  on  top 
svhen  finished.  The  clover  must  not  be  left 


to  wilt  much  before  stacking,  as  that  would 
prevent  the  packing.  1  cut  and  stack  about 
the  20th  of  July  and  commence  feeding  the 
first  of  January.  I  stack  in  the  field  where 
it  is  cut.  About  a  foot  on  the  outside  of  the 
stack  will  be  waste.  It  is  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  canning  fruit.  Exclude  the  air  and 
the  fruit  is  preserved.  One-third  of  the 
coarse  ration  of  all  my  stock  during  Winter 
and  Spring  consists  of  this  silage.  All  the  ani¬ 
mals  seem  to  eat  it  ravenously  and  prefer  it 
to  the  best  of  hay.  I  believe  from  experience 
this  will  be  the  future  clover  silage  system. 


The  calculation  is  that  four  tons  of  silage 
will  occupy  the  same  space  as  one  ton  of 
hay.  The  silage  as  it  comes  out  of  the  stack 
is  a  dark  green  color,  packed  as  solid  as  a 
plug  of  tolaicco.  Y’ou  could  not  penetrate  it 
two  inches  with  hay  knife.  Exclude  the  ah 
and  all  will  be  well.  From  the  above  you 
will  perceive  it  is  not  run  through  a  feed 
cutter,  nor  put  in  a  silo.  p.  h.  raiiily. 


TELEPHONE  FACTS 

We  publish  a  finely  illustrated  book  that  is 
full  of  telephone  facts.  It  tells  all  about 
telephones  for  farms,  the  kind  to  use, 
how  to  organize  a  farm  telephone  company,  how 
to  build  the  lines  and  where  to  buy  the  best 
telephones.  Free  if  you  ask  for  Book  102-F. 

Strombarg-Cirlson  Tel.  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  Rochostar,  N.Y. 


Long’s  White  Tartar  Oats 

This  is  the  lest  oats  we  have  ever  raised.  It  has 
averaged  over  100  busli.  per  acre  on  our  farm  for 
two  years.  Magnificent  large  heads  and  big  stiff 
straw.  Pure  seed  at  a  low  price.  Ask  for  catalogue 
and  wholesale  price  list  of  seeds.  JOSEPH  HARRIS 
CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


THE  CALDWELL 
Galvanized 

Steel  Tanks 

Are  cheaper  than  wood 
and  do  not  rust.  Sizes 
up  to  1000  gallons  capa¬ 
city  shipped  set  up. 

Write  for  delivered 
prices  and  catalogue. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 
Louisville,  Ky. 


HARNESS  ivfail 

Our  plan  of  selling  custom-made,  oak-tanned  harness 
by  mail,  direct  from  the  factory  at  wholesale  prices,  is 
a  big  saving  to  every  farmer.  All  harness  is  guaranteed. 
It  it ’8  faulty  in  any  way,  return  it  and  get  your  money 
back.  Write  forillus  rated  catalogue  F  and  price  list. 
THE  KINO  HARNESS  CO.,  6  Lake  St.  ,Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.Y. 

STEEL 
WHEELS 

with  wide  tires  double  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  farm  wagon. 
We  furnish  them  any  size  to 
fit  any  axle.  Cheaper  than  re¬ 
pairing  old  wheels.  Catalogue /vet. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  BoxTOa.  Quincy.  I1L 

LABEL 

Stamped  with  your 
name  or  address,  also 
numbers.  The  best 
mark  for  all  live  stock 
to  save  loss  or  confusion. 

Samples  Free.  Agents  Wer.led. 

C.  H.  DANA,  74  Main  St., 
West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


Compounded 


Assets^ 

SI, 750,000 

Surplus  and  Profits 
S150.000 


for  10  years  or  more  is  greaterthan 
Gtf  simple.  Interest  on  mort¬ 
gages,  bonds,  and  most  other  invest¬ 
ments  is  never  compounded.  Our 
loans  are  made  to  home  buyers  who 
pay  us  interest  ami  part  of  principal 
each  month,  which  is  in  turn  rein¬ 
vested.  We  are  able  to  pay 
Per  Year  on  savings  accounts. 
Kami  it  gs  reckoned  for  every  day  your 
money  is  with  us.  Compounded 
semi-aimually,  or  remitted  by  check 
if  preferred.  Estab.  12  years.  Un¬ 
der  New  York  Banking  supervision. 
Particulars  and  endorsements  of 
prominent  clergymen,  business  and 
professional  men  on  request. 

Industrial  Savings  anti 
Loan  Co., 

5  TIMES  BLDG.,  UKOADWAY,  NKW  YOKK 


.65  BUYS  THIS  WONDERFUL  MACHINE 


FIVE-DRAWER  DROP  HEAD,  SOLID  OAK 
CABINET,  HIGH  ARM,  HIGH  GRADE.  GENUINE 
MINNESOTA  SEWING  HACHINE  (exactly  as  illus¬ 
trated),  FOR  ONLY  $7.65 


6  CHAIRS 
FREE 

We  will  send 
you  these  six 
large,  full  size, 

beautiful  hard  wood,  carved  and  embossed,  extra  strong  cane 
seated  DINING  ROOM  CHAIRS,  FREE  OF  ANY  COST  TO  YOU. 

SEE  OUR  WONDERFULLY  LIBERAL  CONDITIONS. 
nilD  nCCCD  Cut  this  advertisement  out  and  send  to  us, 
uun  Urrcn.  or  on  a  postal  card  or  in  a  letter  to  us 
simply  say,  "Send  me  your  “Sewing  Machine  Offer,”  and  you 
will  receive  by  return  mail  postpaid,  FREE,  our  latest,  new. 
big  Special  Sewing  Machine  Cata¬ 
logue  In  colors,  OUR  GREAT 
$7. 65  SEWING  MACHINE  OF¬ 
FER,  all  our  other  sewing  machine 
oflers;  our  three  months  free  trial 
plan,  our  pay  after  received  propo¬ 
sition,  our  great  try  in  your  own 
home  plan.  We  will  also  send 
you  OUR  SIX  CHAIRS  FREE 
OFFER,  AN  OFFER  BY  WHICH 

CUT  THIS  AD.  OUT  Sewing  Macnine  OfTer,”  and  get  all  we  will  send  you  tree,  in  one  pacaage  Dy  mail, 

sure.Pa  ADDRESS?^  ’  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Chicago. 


THREE 
MONTHS 
FREE 
TRIAL. 

PAY 
AFTER 
RECEIVED. 


ANYONE  CAN  GET  FROM  US  SIX  BIG  CANE  SEATED  CHAIRS  FREE. 

and  send  to  us  or  on  a  postal  or  In  a  letter  to  us  simply  say,  “Send  me  your  new 
Sewing  Machine  Offer,”  and  get  all  we  will  send  you  free,  In  one  package  by  mail, 


DO  IT  NOW! 

The  “HUMPHRYES”  Way 

Save  your  trees  and  protect 
your  fruits  and  crops  with  a 
PROTECTOR.”  The  Pump  with 
“the  Works.”  Seamless  brass  tub¬ 
ing,  brass  valves,  an  Agitator  that 
really  agitates  and  a  reversible  handle. 
*"  A  powerful,  efficient  pump  that  de¬ 
livers  the  spray  in  a  fine,  foggy  mist  that 
penetrates  every  portion  of  the  plant  to 
be  sprayed. 

“Spraying  for  Profits l9 

contains  accurate  spraying  calendar,  for¬ 
mulas,  and  our  catalog. 

May  we  send  you  a  copy  ? 


Th©  Humphryes  Mfg.  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


ASPINWALL  machines 


Double  up  your  acreage  and  profits  in  potato  raising  by  using 
machines  suited  to  the  purpose. 

Twenty-Five  Years  Experience  Building  Potato  Machinery 

enables  us  to  meet  all  requirements.  Our  automatic  machines 
cut  potatoes  to  best  advantage;  plant, 
fertilize  and  cover  to  any  depth  or  width 
of  row;  spray  vines,  and  dig  and  sort 
at  least  labor  and  expense. 

Our  Free  Catalogue  is  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  potato  growers.  Write  for  it. 


ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
140  Sabine  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Aspmw&U 

Potato 

Planter. 


^No.  6  Iron  Age  Combined^ 
Double  and  Single^ 
trheel  Hoe,  Hill  J 
and  Drill 

LSceder. 


Your  Spring  Help 

What  kind  of  help  will  you  have  this  spring.  Will 
you  do  your  work  the  old  way  with  many  men  and 
much  expense,  or  employ  the  time-saving,  labor¬ 
lessening  and  money-making 


Iron  Age 
(Improved 
Robbins) 
Potato 
Planter. 


IRON  AGE  Implements 

These  Implements  comprise  tools  for  the  cultivation  of  all  crops.  The 
No.  ti  tool  shown,  prepares  the  ground,  sows  the  seed  and  cultivates 
the  growing  crop.  The  Iron  Age  (Improved  Robbins)  Potato 
I’lanter  lrns  no  competitor.  The  only  planter  performing 
abiolutely  perfect  work.  Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators, 

Sprayers,  Hoes,  Drills,  l’otato  Diggers,  etc.,  all  are  shown  in 
the  New  Iron  Age  Book.  Most  complete  and  instructive  Look 
on  crop  raising  published.  Write  for  it.  It’s  Free. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102,  Crenloch.N.  J. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 


creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and 

Juckson’a  Round  l>rui 


made  fertile, 
make  Sewer 


uin  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  m 
Ripe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  W alk  Tile,  etc.  W  rile 
for  what  you  waut  and  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  76  Third  A.e.^  Albany,  S.  V. 


These  two  tubs  of 
butter  were  made  from 
the  same  quantity  of  milk 
'from  the  same  cows 


How  was  it  done? 


Here’s  the  story  in  the  words  of  a  plain* 
honest,  liard-working  farmer  and  his  wife* 


V 

KH  Raymond,  Nebr.,  June  C,  1905. 

We  had  a  water  separator,  and  from  twelve  cows  we  made  36  lbs.  of  butter.  The  next 
H  week  we  used  a  No.  6  U.  S.  Separator  and  made  74  lbs.  from  the  same  cows  in  the  same 
pasture  without  any  extra  feed.  We  made  $10.45  the  first  week  after  using  the  machine. 
H  We  are  very  much  pleased  with  it,  and  could  not  do  without  it  now. 

John  Nbylon, 

U  Mrs.  N  eylon. 


Are  you  using  any  gravity  method  to  skim  your  milk  ?  If  you  Li  e,  a 


U.  S.  Cream  Separator 

will  do  for  you  what  it  did  for  the  Neylons.  Think  what  that 
means— a  considerable  daily  saving  in  the  time  and  work  of 
handling  your  milk  —  from  to  £4  viore  butter  than  you 
are  now  getting,  and  better  butter,  too,  that  brings  a 
higher  price.  You  can’t  afford  to  put  off  looking  into 
this  matter  another  day — write  us  now  for  a  free 
catalogue,  which  explains  just  what  you  want  to 
know. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Eighteen  Centrally  Located  Distributing  Warehouses 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  427 


1906. 
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A  HOME  IN  THE  COUNTRY . 

From  Western  Canada. — I  would  like  to 
tell  you  how  I  made  over  $3,000  worth  of 
produce  on  my  small  farm  of  eight  acres.  I 
have  worked  hard  over  .10  years,  am  now  64 
years  of  age.  I  do  not  agree  with  Hope 
Farm  in  all  things;  one.- thing,  I  do  not  like 
to  sell  too  much  hay  and  grain  off  the  farm, 
hut  like  plenty  of  stock  to  feed.  My  present 
stock  today  (January  26),  is  three  horses, 
three  cows,  140  hens,  six  ducks,  six  turkeys, 
100  hogs.  My  wife  is  not  allowed  to  do  any¬ 
thing  out  of  doors  except  in  the  flower  gar¬ 
den.  I  like  to  see  her  there,  as  she  does  en¬ 
joy  keeping  it  clean.  E.  m. 

Winnipeg. 

He  Has  Hopes. — I  have  enclosed  the 
amount  of  my  subscription  for  the  coming 
year,  for  I  don't  intend  to  be  without  it  as 
long  as  I  can  rake  up  the  dollar.  I  suppose 
you  think  I  am  a  farmer;  well,  I  wish  to  the 
good  Lord  I  was,  but  I  think  l  know  a  little 
something  about  it,  for  I  was  raised  on  a 
farm  in  the  good  old  Pine  Tree  State.  When 
I  was  18  years  old  1  came  to  Pennsylvania 
and  here  I  have  been  ever  since,  railroading. 

I  have  been  a  locomotive  engineer  for  over 
10  years,  and  even  if  I  have  not  been  on  a 
farm  in  all  that  time,  1  have  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  “hogs,"  both  two  legs  and 
eight  drivers,  and  if  I  have  good  luck  and 
my  life  is  spared,  I  am  in  hopes  of  “farming 
it'  again,  and  quit  boring  holes  in  the  fog 
nights  on  the  hurricane  deck  of  one  of  our 
modern  battleships.  l.  t. 

Beats  Ur.  Osx.er. — I  too,  am  “a  farmer 
from  town" ;  and  can  well  appreciate  your 
statement,  that  one  should  read  between  the 
lines  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  story.  An  unconquer¬ 
able  passion  for  the  soil,  and  the  hope  of 
sometime  devoting  all  my  energies  to  it,  is 
all  that  made  ray  last  years  as  a  city  me¬ 
chanic  endurable.  And  then,  this  senseless 
decree,  that  a  man  is  useless  at  40  or  50, 
made  itself  felt  to  such  a  painful  degree  that 
t  resolved  to  get  out  and  away  before  I 
should  he  really  too  old  to  undertake  the  vo¬ 
cation  of  my  choice.  So,  at  57,  after  40  years 
of  almost  uninterrupted  work  as  a  mechanic, 
and  with  an  infirmity  that  would  make  young¬ 
er  men  think  twice  before  lifting  a  crate  of 
potatoes,  I  have  succeeded  in  making  the 
proverbial  “two  blades”  to  grow.  My  efforts 
of  one  short  year  have  been  so  well  re¬ 
warded  that  a  former  owner  of  my  rundown 
little  farm,  has  told  me  that  he  never  saw  so 
much  stuff  growing  on  it.  Of  course  my 
friends  earnestly  protested.  Even  m.v  family 
prophesied  dire  results  from  so  foolhardy  a 
venture.  But  now,  the  whole  crowd  is  on 
m.v  side.  And  with  excellent  health  and  a 
determination  to  profit  by  my  past  failures 
and  the  experience  of  others,  the  “man  with 
the  hoe"  has  no  fear  of  I)r.  Osier's  guillo¬ 
tine.  l.  G. 

A  Fight  for  a  Home. — I  am  glad  to  see 
so  many  people  trying  to  get  homes.  It  is  a 
serious  thing  for  a  hardworking  man  with  a 
family  to  have  no  place  to  go  that  he  can 
call  home.  I  sometimes  think  there  never 
was  a  better  time  than  in  the  last  few  years 
for  a  person  to  get  a  home.  So  many  people 
get  good  wages,  and  nearly  everything  we  buy 
is  low.  One  of,  or  the  one  thing  that  keeps  so 
many  from  getting  enough  ahead  to  start  a 
home  is  that  they  do  not  consult  their  needs 
so  much  as  their  wants.  1  began  18  years 
ago  to  get  a  home.  My  wages  then  were 
$1.25  per  day.  We  had  saved  $50.  We 
bought  a  cheap  lot.  managed  somehow  to  get 
a  frame  up.  sided  and  roofed,  lathed  one 
room,  moved  in  to  save  rent  :  lathed  the  other 
three  room  during  the  Slimmer.  That  Fall 
we  had  two  rooms  plastered  :  the  next  year 
lathed  and  plastered  the  other  rooms.  I 
don't  like  to  tell  that  we  had  lots  of  sick¬ 
ness;  that  I  had  a  catarrh  felon  in  my  head, 
and  that  before  it  was  entirely  well  I  had 
a  chance  to  work  if  I  would  take  25  cents 
a  day.  Twenty-five  cents  a  day  is  just  one 
quarter  of  a  dollar  better  than  nothing. 
There  were  three  in  the  family,  and  we  could 
just  about  live  on  that  for  a  few  weeks  at 
least,  until  the  factory  started.  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  say  “we  got  there  just  the  same.” 
(lot  out  of  debt,  sold,  bought  a  much  more 
desirable  lot,  built  a  larger  house,  got  out  of 
debt  on  that,  then  built  another  to  rent.  I 
know  that  thousands  of  people  who  do  not 
own  anything  and  are  getting  good  wages, 
could  get  homes  easier  than  1  did.  A  mort¬ 
gage  for  a  patch  is  all  right  if  not  larger 
than  the  garment.  I  never  would  go  on 
anyone's  note,  and  I  would  not.  ask  anybody 
to  go  on  mine.  You  see,  poor  but  independ¬ 
ent.  There  were  no  building  and  loan  asso¬ 
ciations  here  then.  During  all  these  years 
we  have  had  good  clothes,  gone  to  church,  to 
the  best  entertainments  at  the  opera,  and 
often  went  out  of  town.  “Where  there's  a 
will  there's  a  way.”  What  we  have  done 
others  can  do.  No  one  has  ever  heard  me 
howl  about  hard  times.  In  the  first  place,  I 
never  had  time,  and  it  would  do  no  good  if  1 
did.  My  dear  fellow-laborers,  you  and  your 
wives  go  into  partnership,  and  see  if  you 
can  get  a  home,  too.  Be  honest  with  your 
employer’s  time,  for  it  is  his,  not  yours ; 
don't  use  tobacco,  nor  intoxicants,  not  even 
“soft  drinks.”  They  do  no  good  and  they 
take  the  nickels.  Take  lots  of  good  reading 
matter;  then  when  you  sit  down  let  it  be  in 
your  own  chair,  in  your  own  house,  on  your 
own  lot,  and  not  on  an  empty  store-box  up¬ 


town.  One  of  these  days  I’ll  tell  you  how 
I  do  some  things  on  this  lot.  i>.  ii.  B. 

Ohio.  _ 

EXPRESS  COMPANY  NOTES. 

An  Agent  Talks. — You  may  note  I  am 
one  of  those  “awful  express  agents”  who 
smash  the  farmer’s  setting  of  eggs  and 
keep  his  tomato  plants  sitting  round.  And, 
by  the  way,  let  me  whisper  it  to  you  softly, 
in  32  years  in  this  office  I  have  not  found 
these  farmers  all  to  be  angels.  Oh,  no.  I 
keep  B.  I’.  Hock  chickens  and  like  Tiie  R. 
N.-Y  for  its  many  good  things,  even  if  it 
does  “drub”  us  express  fellows  unmercifully. 
We  have  a  B.  I\  Rock  breeder  here,  who  has 
been  shipping  eggs  and  chickens  for  years, 
and  I  only  remember  of  one  complaint  from 
him  about  damaged  eggs.  lie  told  me  he 
threw  a  basket  of  his  packing  of  eggs  over 
20  feet,  and  it  did  not  break  an  egg.  lie 
knows  how.  l.  p.  m’c. 

Iowa. 

An  Agent’s  “Mistake. — A  word  about  the 
express  company.  On  going  recently  to  the 
office  for  a  package,  as  the  agent  seemed  to 
be  at  a  loss  to  find  the  place  for  me  to  re¬ 
ceipt  for  it,  I  said :  ‘‘Your  card  was  dated 
on  the  16th.”  “Oh,  well,”  ho  replied,  “the 
package  came  in  the  first  of  the  month.” 
As  they  failed  to  find  the  record,  I  think 
it  quite  as  likely  it  came  the  previous  month. 
Fortunately  for  me  the  goods  were  not  per¬ 
ishable.  I  live  in  another  town  from  the 
office,  but  they  knew  my  address  well 
enough.  suusciuber. 

Killing  Blackberries.— If  D.  A.  C., 
Mannsville,  N.  Y..  will  let  the  blackberry 
grow  till  the  middle  of  June,  then  cut  and 
plow  with  a  sharp  share,  and  plant  to  pota¬ 
toes  or  fodder  corn,  cultivating  thoroughly, 
he  will  not  have  to  hoe  much.  I  have  killed 
several  small  patches  that  way  without,  hoe¬ 
ing  any.  E.  B.  w. 

Three  Oaks,  Mich. 


Do  Your  Own  Repair  Work 


Fertilizer!  Sower 


Handies  All 

Commercial 

Fertilizers 

wet  or  dry, 
coarse  orflne. 
Positive  feed,  no 
choking,  no 
skips. 


For 

Broadcast 

Too-dres- 

slng  or  Drilling 

in  Rows. 
Spreads  to 
width  of  6  ft. 
10inches,200 
to  4000  lbs. 
per  acre. 


LOW  AND  EASY  TO  LOAD. 

Broad  tires,  no  rutting.  Quick  changes  from  drill¬ 
ing  to  broadcasting,  also  forthick  and  tbinspread- 
ing.  Furnished  with  shafts  or  tongue.  Write  for 
descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials. 

Special  Largo  Size,  Sows  8  Feet  3  Inches  Wide. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  A.  T.  Co.. 

Box  76  Chicopee  Falls,  Maas. 


A  THRIFTY  GARDEN 

whether  largo  or  small,  needs  proper  tools  for 
seeding  and  cultivating.  We  make  garden  imple¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds,  a  tool  for  every  purpose. 

MATTHEWS’  NEW  UNIVERSAL 

Hand  Seeders  and  Cultivators 

singly  or  combined  with  Hoes,  Plows,  Rakes’ 
Markers,  etc.  Over  20  styles- 
FREE  BOOKLET  giving '  de¬ 
scription,  prices  and  valuable 
information  mailed  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  Send  for  it  now. 

GARDEN  TOOLS  FOR 
EVERY  PURPOSE 
AMES  PLOW  CO..  54  MARKET  ST„  BOSTON.  MASS. 

BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

Ten  Times  Over. 

Grind  any  tool,  knife  to  mower 
sickle,  with  the 

Practical 
Grinder. 

3,000  revolutions  of 
carborundum  wheel 
per  minute.  Greatest 
abrasive  known.  No 
pressure  needed,  does 
not  draw  temper  or 
heat  tools.  Every 
home  needsit.  Write 
for  price  and  circu¬ 
lar.  A  few  good 
agents  wanted. 

ROYAL  MFC.  CO.,  226  E.  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


For  This  Forge 

Built  especially  for  farmers’ 
and  planters’  work.  Has  round 
hearth  is  Inches  in  diameter, 
with  shield  or  win  1-guard. 

Has  lever  motion,  extra  heavy 
pipe  legs,  8  inch  pan,  and 
stands  30  Inches  high.  The 
ratchet  cannot  slip.  Geared 
for  strong  blast  with  slow  lever 
motion.  Your  money  back  If 
not  satisiled.  A  30  days’  fair 
trial. 

EIGHT  FACTORIES, 

ONE  SELLING  HEAD. 

ENTIRE  OUTPUT  DIRECT  TO  YOU. 

Royal  Carriages  and  Vehicles— Factory  making 
Tops  and  ltepai  rs—Bai  nts  amlVarn  Ishes— Telephone 
and  Electrical  Supplies—  Handy  Wagons  and  Steel 
Wheels — Farmers’  and  Blacksmiths’  Tools — Steel 
Ranges — Sewing  machines.  These  eight  big  fac¬ 
tories  combined  under  one  selling  head  to  deliver 
goods  to  the  consumer  at  unheard-of  low  prices. 

WRITE  FOR  THE  BIG  FREE  CATALOG 

describing  the  output  of  our  factories  and 
quoting  prices. 

You  can  buy  more  high  grade  goods  for  One 
Dollar  from  this  book  than  anywhere  else  on  earth. 
Write  for  the  Book-dt’s  free. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.. 

Dept.  F-  3  1  Cleveland,  Ohio 


When  Plow  Hunting] 

choose  from  the  celebrated  Syracuse  line 
a  plow  that  the  experience  of  thousands 
has  proven  to  be  right.  Of  the  long  line 
of  Sulkies,  Gangs  and  Walking  Plows  the 
No.  401 

SYRACUSE 

shown  here  has  proved  one  of  the  most 
popular.  Wearing  parts  all  chilled,  made 
right  and  left  handed.  A  glance  at  its 
moldboard  suggests  the  smooth,  even  fur¬ 
row  it  turns.  It’s  the  plow  that’s  at  home 
in  the  gravelly,  stony  soils.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  handle  the  Syracuse  Chilled 
write  us.  _  We’ll  send  catalogue  and  see 
you  supplied. 

Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Go., 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


An  ideal  mower,  with 
superior  features  all  over 
'it.  The  man  who  buys  a 
Johnston  No.  10  Mower  gets  the 
best  mower  bargain  on  the  market 
to-day.  It  requires  least  trouble  to 
operate,  is  always  ready  for  work 
and  will  cost  him  very  little  for  re¬ 
pairs.  It  is  built  high  for  power  and 
wide  for  balance  and  even  draft. 
Runs  smoothly,  cuts  a  clean  swath 
and  is  convenient  to  operate  in  light 
or  heavy  crop,  on  rough  or  smooth 
ground.  Its  roller  bearings  and  its 
separate  bushings,  which  do  not 
heat,  make  it  lightest  in  draft,  the 

Easiest  Mower  on 
Man  and  Team 

It  is  built  to  wear  well  and  to  work 
well— a  thoroughly  well  built  ma¬ 
chine  of  the  well-known  “John¬ 
ston”  quality— the  kind  economical 
farmers  like  to  buy.  Our  No.  10 
Mower  folder  tells  all  its  good  feat¬ 
ures,  shows  how  it  works  and  how 
it’s  built,  and  tells  why  it’s  the  best 
mower  bargain  on  the 
market.  It  will  inter- 
Genr  R  est  the  man  who  is 

Drive  \\  going  to  buy  a 

mower.  It’s  ir< 
write  for  it. 


The 
Johnston 
Harvester  Co. 
Box  601 
Batavia, 

’  Y. 

I  Also  send  for  77-— 

1906  free  catalog  of  the 
,  full  line  of  Johnston  ; — - 

V‘‘Not  in  the  Trost”  farm  tools. 


free. 


Do  You  Buy  a  Wagon  This  Year? 

IT  WILL  PAY  TO  FIND  OUT  ABOUT 

THE  MILBVRN  WAGON 

After  all,  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  dollars  more  to  get  a  wagon  that  will  last  and  give  good 
service  from  five  to  ten  years  longer  than  a  cheap  wagon,  and  there  is  a 
reason  for  these  few  dollars  more  in  the  cost  price. 


Take,  for  example,  the" 
axle  in  our  thimble-skein 
axle  wagon.  '-AH  wagon 
makers  now-a-days  re-in¬ 
force  their  axle.  Most  of 
them  do  this  by  strapping  a 
strip  of  steel  on  the  under 
side  of  the  axle. 

It  remained  for  the  MILBURN  to  work 
out  the  strongest  re-inforcement,  however. 
In  the  Milbum  Wagon  a  bar  of  steel  is  inserted 
edgewise  into  a  groove  in  the  bottom  of  the 
axle.  The  ends  of  this  bar  are  forged  to 
%-inch  round  which  passes  through  the  point 
of  the  skein  and  takes  a  nut.  Skeins  cannot 
get  loose  as  they  do  when  held  on  by  a  screw 
put  into  the  end  of  the  axle.  The  axle  can 
not  break  until  the  steel  bar  is  broken 
endwise. 


Under  hydraulic  pressure 
a  3-inch  hind  gear  stood  a 
pressure  of  over  30  tons. 
The  axle  did  not  break  but 
the  steel  rod  was  stretched 
J4 of  an  inch,  permitting  the 
ends  of  the  axle  to  turn  up 
until  the  skeins  struck  the 
end  of  the  bolster.  When  the  pressure  was 
taken  off,  the  axle  came  back  almost  to  its 
original  place.  That’s  the  kind  of  construc¬ 
tion  that  has  made  the  MILBURN  Wagon 
famous.  And  other  parts  of  the  wagon  are 
made  on  the  same  scale  The  same  difference 
between  the  MILBURN  and  ordinary  wagons 
runs  through  wheels,  box,  gear  and  all.  You 
cannot  afford  not  to  know  these  things,  for 
knowing  them  makes  you  a  more  intelligent 
buyer. 

Our  free  book  is  a  correspondence  school  in  the  judging  of  a  wagon.  Tt  is  free;  why  not 
write  for  it?  MILBURN  WAGON  COMPANY,  Dept.  R_,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


SIZES 

3  to  17  feet 

Agents 

Wanted. 


Rulverizin§  Harrow 

Glod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest 
Riding  Harrow  on  earth.  The 
Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pul¬ 
verizes,  turns  and  levels 

all  soils  for  all  purposes. 
Made  entirely  of  cast 
»  steel  and  wrought  iron 
—indestructible. 

Catalog  and  booklet. 

“Anldeal  Harrow”  by 

_  HenryStewart  sent  free, 

I  deliveVf.  o.  b.  at  New  York, Chicago,  Columbns,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  etc, 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 

BRANCH  HOUSES:  1  10  W.  Washington  St,,  CHICAGO.  240-244  7th  Avo.  S.,  MINNEAPOLIS.  1  3  1  6  W.  8th  St* 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  216  1  Oth  St.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Cor.  Water  and  W.  C.y  St...  COLUMBUS,  OHIO, 
M  ’  PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  i'Al'EK. 


A  New  Member  of  the  Planet  Jr.  Family 

PLANET  JR.  NO.  74— Two  Horse  Pivot  Wheel  Cultivator,  Plow,  Furrower  and  Ridger 

combines  more  good  points  than  any  similar  machine  we  have  ever  made.  It  works  rows,  all  widths,  28  to  44 
inches,  cultivating  or  plowing  to  or  from,  or  both,  as  desired.  It  marks  all  rows,  24  in.  to  44  in.,  two  at  a  time, 
and  with  plows  will  cover  or  make  up  drills,  one  row  at  a  passage.  All  adjustments  are  simple  and.  easily  and 
quickly  made.  An  all  steel  frame  and  tongue  are  among  the  improvements.  _  Depth  of  teeth  in  rear  is  adjusted 
by  a  lever  on  each  gang.  A  central  lever  operates  the  hinged  tongue,  regulating  depth  of  front  teeth,  and  level¬ 
ing  machine  to  suit  all  heights  of  neck  yoke.  The  two  gangs  of  teeth  are  moved  together  or  separated  instantly 
by  a  lever  while  in  motion.  All  levers  are  within  easy  reach.  Seat  is  large  and  comfortable,  adjustable  up  and 
down,  back  and  forth.  There's  a  "Planet  Jr.”  for  every  need.  The  line  includes  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes, 
Horse  Hoes.  Harrows,  Riding  Cultivators,  (one  or  two  rows).  Beet  and  Orchard  Cultivators,  etc..  45  tools 

iu  all.  Haifa  million  users  all  over  the  world  proclaim  them  unequalled  for  dependable  service,  banners  as  well  as  gardeners 
need  our  1UUG  book,  which  fully  illustrates  the  “Planet  Jr.**  machines  at  work  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Mailed  f  roo. 

S.  L.  ALIEN  Sc  CO.,  Box]107V,  Philadelphia.  Pa, 

»J— ■  1  J  I  A  i-  A  -L.  f  J  t  1  .  i  |  J  ,1  .1  .A  .A  I  I  I  k  Ai 
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TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  17, 


ADVICE  TO  THE  HOPE  FARM  MAN. 
About  the  Gasoline  Engine. 

The  writers  intended  to  give  you  some 
pointers  about  that  prospective  gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  and  now  since  its  purchase  and  in¬ 
stallation  is  an  actual  fact  we  “bang  away." 
You  write  truly,  that  most  farmers  buy 
an  engine  too  light  for  the  work  they  re¬ 
quire  of  them  ;  that  it  is  better  to  have  re¬ 
serve  power,  and  then  you  state  yours  is  a 
five  horse-power  and  expect  to  shred  fodder 
with  it.  and  hint  that  you  might  use  it  in 
doing  some  work  for  neighbors.  Soon  you 
will  want  a  feed  grinder,  and  when  you  get 
to  shredding  1.800  bundles  of  fodder  per 
day  (as  we  do)  and  grind  feed,  you  will 
wonder  where  your  reserve  power  is.  You 
don't  state  whether  it  is  five  horsepower 
“brake  test"  or  estimated  power.  If  it  is 
“brake  test”  you  should  not  use  over  four 
to  have  reserve  power.  Don't  undertake  to 
run  a  “Blizzard”  (the  best)  shredder  with  40 
to  60  feet  of  eight-inch  pipe  on,  or  try  to 
grind  feed  for  the  chickens  of  O.  W.  Mapes. 
We  have  used  a  10  horsepower  (estimated) 
engine  for  three  years,  and  it  is  in  use  almost 
continually  in  a  radius  of  three  miles  from 
home,  and  think  we  have  learned  by  actual 
experience  about  all  that  can  l>e  learned  in 
that  time.  Another  thing :  Don't  bother 
yourself  about  its  mechanism.  T.et  Seymour 
do  that.  Encourage  him  to  study  its  vari¬ 
ous  parts,  and  then  if  “she  won't  go"  (it 
is  probable  sometimes  she  won't)  he  will 
l>e  ready  to  locate  the  trouble  at  a  glance, 
and  remedy  it  without  loss  of  time  or  a  vex¬ 
ations  delay.  No  doubt  all  gasoline  engines 
are  run,  but  not  all  are  run  successfully 
and  satisfactorily,  as  we  term  it. 

Don’t  send  to  headquarters  for  an  expert 
to  adjust  your  engine  if  you  get  “stuck"  if 
-  you  can  avoid  it.  The  bill  resulting  will 
make  a  plumber’s  bill  look  like  the  proverbial 
30  cents.  For  this  reason  especially  the 
above  admonition  about  making  a  thorough 
study  of  the  engine  makes  it  the  more  im¬ 
portant.  Y’ou  will  not  regret  the  purchase 
of  the  engine  if  it  is  a  good  reliable  make, 
but  you  will  wish  before  a  year  is  past,  that 
you  had  bought  a  larger  one  is  our  predic¬ 
tion. 

Here  are  a  few  figures  of  our  work  to 
prove  what  a  good  engine  is  capable  of  doing 
under  proper  management.  Last  year  was 
our  best  year  of  the  three,  and  we  sawed 
80  cords  wood,  ground  all  feed  for  a  large 
dairy,  baled  125  tons  hay,  thrashed  14,000 
bushels  grain,  filled  eight  silos  and  shredded 
nearly  00,000  bundles  fodder.  Our  gaso¬ 
line  cost  us  .$175;  but  just  consider  what 
work  is  represented  in  the  above  figures. 
We  charge  50  cents  per  cord  for  wood, 
$1.50  per  ton  for  baling,  three  to  5%  cents 
per  bushel  for  thrashing  grain,  $12  per 
day  for  silos,  and  $8  per  thousand  for  shred 
ding.  We  furnish  gasoline  at  these  prices  and 
do  our  own  moving.  Our  experience  has  been 
that  the  man  with  a  good  up  to  date  outfit, 
good  management,  square  dealing  to  all,  need 
not  hunt  work,  but.  on  the  other  hand,  must 
refuse  much  for  lack  of  time.  Our  wages 
at  work  mentioned  above  range  from  $8  to 
$16  per  day.  The  sum  total  is  quite  an  im¬ 
posing  "side-show"  to  our  extensive  farm¬ 
ing  operations  on  143  acres  of  excellent  till¬ 
able  land.  h.  L.  &  w.  f.  d. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


A  FEW  HEN  NOTES. 

I  want  to  tell  yon  what  my  hens  are  doing 
for  me  this  Winter.  I  have  30  hens.  Since 
December  18  until  January  18,  I  have  sold 
25  dozens  of  eggs  from  ther  at  40  cents 
per  dozen.  a.  a. 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

January  1,  1905,  I  had  21  pullets  that 
were  a  cross  of  the  Barred  P.  Hock  and 
Buff  Orpington,  that  laid  during  the  year 
2,708  eggs  that  brought  at  market  prices 
$51.38.  This  year  I  have  the  Buff  P.  Rock 
and  also  the  Blue  Andalusians  which  I 
think  will  have  a  record  also. 

New'  York.  e,  b.  snyder. 

We  don’t  pretend  to  be  very  well  versed 
on  the  hen  or  egg  question,  but  we  did 
get  at  least  “one  egg"  for  every  day  of 
1905.  We  think  Mr.  Mapes"  formula  for 
feeding  too  strong  in  corn ;  would  substitute 
buckwheat  for  cracked  corn,  shredded  wheat 
waste  for  the  400  pounds  meal  in  mash.  Our 
hens  respond  to  the  wheat  better,  w.  j.  b. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  'perience  that  may  throw 
some  light  on  Mr.  Mapes’  non-laying  hens. 
On  this  ranch  “Mother"  takes  care  of  the 
chickens.  Last  Summer  she  was  sick,  and 
when  she  got  about  in  the  Fall  she  found 
a  fine  looking  lot  of  hens  and  pullets,  but 
not  one  egg.  Father  was  directed  to  haul 
a  load  of  straw  and  dump  it  into  the  scratch¬ 
ing  shed,  and  to  produce  some  wheat,  which 
he  promptly  did.  Then  Mother  went  to  work 
on  those  chickens.  Their  condition  was  not 
very  dissimilar  from  Mr.  Mapes" ;  there 
were  about  55  in  a  house  10  x  16.  with  a 
scratching  shed  adjoining.  Every  morning 
they  were  given  a  bran  mash  (hot)  and  then 
from  four  to  10  times  a  day  just  a  little 
wheat  was  thrown  in  the  straw,  or  rather 
buried  in  the  straw,  and  those  chickens  had 
to  scratch  or  starve.  At  night  they  had  all 
the  corn  they  could  eat.  Yesterday  we  got 


17  eggs  and  day  before  20  eggs.  Mr.  Mapes 
will  probably  be  deluged  with  suggestions  (it 
is  so  satisfying  when  an  expert  fails)  but 
if  he  will  take  one  colony  by  way  of  ex¬ 
periment  and  divide  those  three  quarts  of 
oats  into  six  pints  and  bury  one  pint  at 
a  time  at  intervals  through  the  day,  I 
think  the  result  will  be  both  interesting  and 
profitable.  p.  b.  crosby. 

Maryland.  _ 


Gathering  Leaves. — I  have  been  interested 
in  what  has  been  written  about  gathering 
leaves.  Our  method  is  to  take  a  piece  of 
plank  IS  inches  square,  nail  a  piece  of  board 
on  each  of  the  four  corners  about  three  feet 
long,  with  a  sharpened  nail  in  the  end,  on 
which  to  catch  the  bag.  Take  this,  a  bundle 
of  large  bags,  and  a  rake,  and  you  can  fill 
them  quicker  than  in  any  other  way  1  have 
ever  heard  of.  This  Fall  two  persons  filled 
16  bags  in  114  hour,  ready  to  be  brought  to 
the  barn  when  the  team  was  harnessed  for 
some  other  work.  They  can  be  pressed  down 
very  close  in  this  way.  MRS.  N.  L.  f. 

Danbury,  Conn. 

Alfalfa  Note. — Please  ask  your  Rhode 
Island  man  to  tell  us  two  things;  is  there  a 
good  amount  of  humus  in  soil,  and  did  he 
rake  off  the  clippings  from  mowing?  We 
had  recently  the  largest,  most  enthusiastic 
and  most  profitable  meeting,  jointly  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dairy  T'nion  and  Live  Stock  Breeders' 
Association  ever  held  here  and  praise  and 
lots  of  it  is  due  E.  S.  Bayard  of  the  National 
Stockman  for  the  results.  Willis  O.  Wing 
talked  on  Alfalfa  and  Gov.  Hoard  gave  more 
Alfalfa  experience,  and  emphasized  the  need 
of  sweet  and  well-prepared  soil,  and  especi 
ally  humus.  R.  f.  shannon. 

Pennsylvania. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
•  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 


JONES™ 


&  OATES 


are  HONESTLY  HADE  through  and 
through.  Coiled  spring  wire*,  heavy 
stays,  locks  that  won’t  slip,  GOOD 
galvanizing.  Easy  to  put  up— last 
longest— therefore 

CHEAPEST  IN  THE  END. 

If  yon  »ro  going  to  buy  fencer 
•ate.  write  for  .atalog  No.  2. 

INTERNATIONA!,  FENCE  A  F.  CO. 
622  Bottles  Are.,  Columbne,  Ohio, 
,  ,  ta  wonted  where  we  bore  none. 


c 


riiriir  nnCTC  Cheaper  than  wood,  make  youf 
tmtD  I  lUul  v  own  on  a  Hercules  Post  Ma¬ 
chine.  Also  Building  Block  Machines.  Catalogue  free* 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  A-36.  Centerville,  Iowa* 


THE  TOYVNSKNH 

WIRE  STRETCHER 

Is  the  most  easily  attached  or  detached 
of  any  implement  made  StretoheR  to  last 
post  as  well  as  to  any.  Steel  Krlpn  that 
never  slip.  Can  ho  got  at  any  Hardware 
store.  Write  for  circulars.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

F.  K.  TOWNSEND,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 


Wire  F ence  9Qf 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  “  *  ** 
Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wire. 
Catalog  offences,  tools  and  supplies  FREE 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MASON  FENCE  CO.  Box  <57,  Leesburg,  Ok 


IWANS 


AUGER 


POST  HOLE 
AND  WELL 

Best  earth  auger  in  the  world.  For  Fence  and 
Telphone  Post  Holes,  Wells,  etc.  Three  times 
the  work  ac-  r*iT"n  -y  complished  with  an 
^  Iwan  Auger  than  wit  h 
^any  other.  Makes 
- -  hole  smoothly  and 

Iquiokly-.emptiei  eMlly;  !■  T.ry  durable,  tied  by  U.  S.  Gor't.  3.4.6, 
I  A,  7,  8.  9»nd  10  inoh,  »2.60  nch;  12  inch,  »6.00;  14  Inch  ,17.60.  Sample 
**t  special  prioe  to  introduce.  Apente  Wented.  Inquire  of  de.lera  or  wrte 
direct  fox  particulars.  IWAN  BROS,Dept,No4  Streator,  ILL. 


FENCE  WIRE 

$1.40  Per  100  Lbs. 

Wire  Shorts,  No.  14  gauge,  per 

100-lb.  bale . #1.40 

B.  B.  ’phone  Wire,  100  lbs .  a. 75 

Painted  Barb  Wire,  per  100  lbs.  2.10 
Galv.  Barb  Wire,  per  100  lbs..  8.50 
Poultry  Netting,  galv.,  XOOsq.f t.  .40 
Galv.  Field  Fence,  48  inches  high,  per  rod . 45 

Steel  Fence  Posts,  35c 

feet  above  ground,  18  in.  below.  Made  with  Onotches. 
Corner  Post.  #1.00  to  #1.25.  Gate  Posts, #1.50.  Hitch¬ 
ing  Posts,  #1,25. 

Wira  Nolle  S1.50  Per  1O0  Lbs.  lO.OOOKegs 
nil  C  ndllOf  Mixed  Wire  Nails,  each  containing  100 
to  110  lbs.,  from  8  to  30  penny-weight,  per  keg,  #1.50. 
One  size  In  a  keg,  100  lbs.,  #2.00.  Wire  Spikes,  100  lbs., 
(1.90.  Mixed  Iron  Bolts,  per  100  lbs.,  #8.00. 

Ask  for  free  500-page  Catalog  No.O  67  On  Wire,  Fenc¬ 
ing,  Roofing,  Household  Goods,  Tools  and  merchandise 
of  every  kind  from  Sheriff’s  and  Receiver’s  Sales. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  35th  md  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO 


Write 

to-day 


Motsinger  Auto-Sparker 

Starts  and  Runs 
Gas  Engines  without  Batteries. 

No  other  machine  can  dolt  successfully 
t°r  lack  of  original  patents  owned  by 
U8.  No  twist  motion  In  our  drive. 
No  belt  or  switch  necessary.  No 
batteries  whatever,  for  make  and 
break  or  jump-spark.  Water  and 
V&,  dust-proof.  Fully  guaranteed. 

MOT8INGKR  DEVICE  M’F’G.  CO. 
68  Main  Street,  Pendleton.  Ind.,  U.  S.A* 


100  Per  Gent  INVESTMENT. 

We  can  prove  to  anv  fair  minded  man  that 

Wonder  Gasoline  Engines 

are  100  per  cent.  CHEAPER,  100 
per  cent.  Lighter  and  100  per 
cent.  Simpler  than  any  other 
make  of  Engines  anywhere, 
and  we  ll  prove  it  by  a  Free 
Trial  on  your  own  farm. 
Write  and  ask  ns.  K.  M. 
CORNWELL  CO. .444  So. 
Salina  St.,  Syracuse,  N,Y 


AMERICAN  FENCE 

TALKS 

American  fence  is  a  structure  of  hard,  stiff  steel  wires, 
possessing  great  strength  and  flexibility,  adjustable  to  uneven 
ground,  sound  durable  and  guaranteed.  Great  improvements 
are  continually  being  made  over  the  fences  of  years  ago.  See  the 
modern,  up-to-date  American  fence,  built  of  big  lateral  wires, 
with  heavy  upright  or  stay  wires  hinged — the  most  perfect 

structure  for  a  square  mesh  fence. 

It  is  Steel  that  makes  possible  the 
great  modern  structures,  like  bridges,  sky¬ 
scrapers,  locomotives  and  steamships  that 
people  confidently  trust.  Steel  for  wire  is 
specially  made  and  becomes  stronger  and 
more  durable  by  drawing  into  wire  and 
annealing.  And  when  thoroughly  galvan¬ 
ized  by  lately  improved  processes  and 
woven  into  American  fence,  makes  the  most  substantial  struc¬ 
ture  about  a  farm.  Properly  put  up  and  treated,  it  is  a  per¬ 
manent  and  money-making  investment  for  many  years. 

We  sell  through  dealers  all  over  the  country.  In  this  way  the  buyers’  Interests  are 
best  looked  after.  Dealer  then  becomes  your  business  friend  and  he  will  see  that  you 
are  treated  right.  See  him,  examine  different  styles,  get  catalogue  and  make  selection 
to  suit  your  requirements.  Or,  write  us  direct  and  we  will  send  catalogue  and  tell  you 
where  you  can  get  the  fence. 

NOT  EXPENSIVE — Prices  range  from  about  17  cents  a 
rod  up,  according  to  height,  style  and  location  of  your  place. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

Chicago  New  York  Denver  San  Francisco 


Every  wire—  * 

both  Mrand  and  slay— No.  9  cauxe. 

Thickly  galvaniz.4.  Best  grade  steel.  We  mall  free  sample  for  inspec¬ 
tion  and  test.  A  more  substantial,  stock  resisting,  time-defying  fence 
was  never  stapled  to  posts.  We  pay  freight  on  40  rods.  Write  for  book 
showing  110  styles.  Brown  I  ence  At  Wire  Co.  Cleveland,  O. 


l6To35crs. 

PER  ROD 
DELIVERED 


NOT  HOW  CHEAP] 

but  how  good.  The  I 
Frost  Fence. owing  toitsl 
weight  ;t  ti d  we  iring  quali -I 
ties,  will  last  3  times  as  longnsl 
woven  fabric.  Hustling  agents! 
'wanted.  Liberal  terms  Exclusivel 
'territory  to  the  right  man.  II. B  Drakel 
&  Co..  Gen’l Eastern  Agents,  28  Broadway,  N.Y,  I 
THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Mfrs.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


THE 

COLUMBUS 

Gits  and  Gasoline 
Engines. 

Simple,  effective, 
easily  started  and 
adjusted. 

Columbus  Machine  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Send  for  Catalogue 
Mo.  62. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 


Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “  C4  Catalogue  to  nearest  office 


RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  234  Craig  8t.,West,MontreaLP.Q. 

40  North  1th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt.  St.,  Sydney,  N.  o.  Wr 

Teuiente-R.y  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 


“ABENAQUE” 


COMBINATION  CIRCULAR  AND  DRAG 
SAW  OUTFIT  WITH  5  H.  P.  ENGINE. 


Everything, 
on  one  set 
of  trucks. 
Simple, 
Strong, 
Easy  to 
Operate. 


GASOLINE 
ENGINES 

and 

SAW  RIGS. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS.  Westminster Sta.,  Vt. 


Write  for  Free  Cat.  O. 


100  Gallons 
30  Feat 
1  Cent 


Name. 

Town.. 


F  airbanks-Morse 
Domestic  Water  Supply 

Provides  all  the  conveniences  of  city  water 
works  at  moderate  cost 

Gas.  Gasoline  or  Kerosene  Engines  for  all  purposes 
from  2  h.  p.  up. 

Cut  out  complete  advertisement  and  send  to 

FaJrbaLnks,  Morse  (El  Co. 

Monroe  St.  Chica-go,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  W  598 
Gasoline  Engines. 

£  may  want . h.  p.  to _ _ 

_ Street  No . . . . 

. . State. . . 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

all  one-cylinder  engines ;  revolutionizing  gas  power.  Costs  Less  to  Buy  and  Less  to  Run  ( 
tionary  or  traction.  Mention  this  paper.  Send  for  Catalogub.  TIIE  TEMPLE  PIT 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 

‘‘TIIE  MASTER  WORKMAN.’* 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  t. 
,  easily  started.  No  vibration.  Can  tie  mounted  on  any  wagon  at  small  cost — portable,  sta- 
P  CO.,  Mfr».,  Meagher  A  15th  Sta.,  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-SECOND  YEAR. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


I 


I 
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HOW  TO  FERTILIZE. 

Every  farmer  knows  plants  need  food 
as  much  as  cattle  do.  He  knows,  too, 
that  plants  cannot  get  all  the  food  they 
need  out  of  the  ground  alone.  He  must 
supply  them  with  certain  foods  himself  or 
they  will  not  thrive  and  bear  their  full 
yield  of  fruit.  Exactly  as  he  supplies  hay 
and  oats  to  his  horse  so  he  must  supply 
potash,  phosphate  and  nitrogen  to  his 
plants.  He  may  buy  these  in  the  open 
market  exactly  as  he  does  his  hay  or  his 
oats,  or  he  can  buy  them  in  combination 
in  the  form  of  a  “complete  fertilizer.” 
There  is  no  secret  value  in  the  complete 
fertilizer,  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  three  ingredients  combined  and  sold 
at  a  higher  price.  Of  the  three  nitrogen 
is  by  far  the  most  expensive  and  it  will 
pay  the  farmer  well  to  stop  and  think  be¬ 
fore  he  buys  it  in  this  combination  form. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Am- 
mouiate. 

The  cheapest  and  most  practical  form  in 
which  to  furnish  nitrogen  to  plants  is 
Nitrate  of  Soda.  In  the  rainless  region  of 
Chili  are  stored  away  vast  quantities  of 
nitrogen  in  what  is  known  as  nitrate  form 
—the  only  form  in  which  nitrogen  can  be 
utilized  by  a  plant.  The  nitrogen  which 
ixists  in  organic  matter,  that  is.  roots, 
stems,  dead  leaves,  weeds  etc.,  and  the 
nitrogen  which  exists  in  the  form  of  Am¬ 
monia,  must  first  be  changed  to  nitrate 
before  it  can  be  taken  up  by  the  plant. 
This  change  is  dependent  upon  conditions 
of  weather.  If  the  season  is  backward  or 
there  should  be  a  prolonged  drouth  it  may 
be  so  retarded  as  to  deprive  the  plant  al¬ 
together  of  nitrate  food  at  the  very  time 
it  needs  it  most.  Nitrate  of  Soda  on  the 
other  hand  is  entirely  independent  of 
weather  conditions.  It  is  immediately 
available  under  any  circumstances,  for  it 
is  readily  soluble,  and  as  soon  as  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  roots  of  the  plants 
is  at  once  absorbed  by  them,  and  continues 
to  be  absorbed  until  used  up.  It  can  read¬ 
ily  be  seen  from  this  that  the  utility  of 
the  various  forms  of  nitrogen  ranges  from 
nothing  at  all,  when  conditions  of  temper¬ 
ature  or  soil  prevent  nitration,  to  100  per 
cent,  when  nitration  has  already  taken 
place,  as  in  the  case  of  Nitrate  of  Soda. 
More  than  this  the  process  of  transform¬ 
ing  nitrogen,  as  it  exists  for  instance  in 
cotton  seed  meal,  dried  fish,  dried  blood, 
tankage,  etc.,  into  nitrate  is  very  waste¬ 
ful,  much  valuable  nitrogen  being  lost  in 
the  process.  Experiments  have  shown 
that  100  pounds  of  Ammonia  in  these  or¬ 
ganic  forms  have  only  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  the  manurial  value  of  100  pounds 
of  Ammonia  in  its  nitrated  form  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda. 

A  Great  Saving. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  seems  extra¬ 
ordinary  that  farmers  should  continue  to 
purchase  their  nitrogen  in  compound  form 
with  potash  and  phosphate,  when  they  can 
procure  it  much  cheaper,  and  in  condition 
for  the  plant  to  use,  in  the  form  of  Nitrate 
of  Soda.  Some  years  ago  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station,  after  analyzing  195 
different  “complete  fertilizers,”  found  the 
average  agricultural  value,  that  is  to  say, 
the  market  price  of  the  various  constitu¬ 
ents,  to  be  $25.66  per  ton,  while  the  aver¬ 
age  selling  price  was  $34.23  per  ton.  In 
some  instances  the  actual  value  of  the  plant 
food  was  as  low  as  $15.00  per  ton,  while  the 
price  per  ton  was  $35.00.  The  average  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  costs  usually  25  per  cent 
more  than  it  is  worth.  Available  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  costs  about 
Lr>  cents  per  pound.  In  so-called  "com¬ 
plete  fertilisers”  it  costs  from  20  to  30 
cents  a  pound ,  and  even  then  is  often  in  a 


form  U'hich  is  not  available  to  the  plants , 
for  it  must  be  converted  into  Nitrate. 
The  time  required  to  do  this  varies  from  a 
few  days  to  a  few  years  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  and  the  kind  and 
condition  of  the  material  used. 

How  It  Helps  Crops. 

If  a  very  young  pig  or  a  young  calf 
does  not  have  an  abundance  of  the  right 
kind  of  food  when  it  is  young  it  becomes 
stunted  in  growth,  and  never  recovers 
from  it,  no  matter  how  judiciously  it  is 
afterwards  fed.  The  intelligent  cultivator 
has  learned  that  the  same  holds  good  in 
the  feeding  of  plants.  Nitrogen  is  the  ele¬ 
ment  which  enters  most  largely  into  the 
building  up  of  the  plant  itself — its  root, 
its  stem  and  its  leaves.  Most  plants  need 
to  take  up  about  75  per  cent  of  their 
total  Nitrate  Nitrogen  during  the  early 
stages  of  their  growth.  It  is  plain,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  cultivator  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  the  available  nitrate,  and  thus 
endanger  the  chances  of  his  crops  which 
must  have  nitrogen  in  a  form  the  plants 


can  use.  The  presence  of  nitrate  at  the 
outset  enables  the  plant  to  get  its  food 
when  it  needs  it,  and  develops  a  vigorous 
growth  of  roots,  leaves  and  stems,  capable 
of  withstanding  the  first  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun  or  sudden  changes  of  the  temper¬ 
ature,  disease  or  the  attacks  of  parasites. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  is  of  special  value  for 
EARLY  CROPS,  such  as  PEAS,  CORN, 
BEETS,  CABBAGE,  etc.,  where  rapid 
maturity  is  desirable.  It  is  a  great  help 
to  HAY,  GRAIN,  RYE,  WHEAT, 
TIMOTHY,  ORCHARD  or  other  grasses, 
all  of  which  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient 
nitrogen  from  the  soil  just  when  they  need 
it.  It  is  of  great  importance  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  SUGAR  BEETS,  POTA¬ 
TOES,  COTTON  and  CANE. 

Small  fruits  such  as  BLACKBERRIES, 
CURRANTS,  RASPBERRIES  and 
Gooseberries,  which  need  a  steady 
even  growth  are  greatly  benefited  by  Ni¬ 
trate  of  Soda  which  can  be  furnished 
all  ready  for  absorption  when  the  plants 
require. 

The  highest  agricultural  authorities 
have  established  by  careful  experimenta¬ 
tion  that  100  pounds  per  acre  Nitrate  of 


Soda  applied  to  crops  has  produced  the 
INCREASED  yields  tabulated  as  follows: 


Barley  . 

lbs. 

of  grain 

Corn . 

44 

44 

Oats . 

•  « 

44 

Rye . 

l( 

44 

Wheat . 

44 

ii 

Potatoes . 

44 

44 

Hay . 

“  Barn  cured 

Cotton . 

44 

Seed 

cotton 

Sugar  Beet . 

.  .  .  .4000 

44 

Tul>ers 

Beets  . 

. 4900 

lbs. 

tubers. 

Sweet  Potatoes. . . . 

44 

44 

Cabbages  . 

. 6100 

44 

'1 

Carrots  . 

44 

44 

Onions  . 

. 1 800 

44 

44 

Strawberries  . 

.  200 

quarts. 

Asparagus  . 

bunches. 

Tomatoes  . 

....  100 

baskets. 

Celery  . 

....  30 

per 

cent. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  is  a  plant  tonic,  and  an 
energizer;  it  is  not  a  stimulant  in  any 
sense  of  the  word. 

Phosphatic  and  potassic  manures  should 
usually  be  applied  in  connection  with 
Nitrate  of  Soda  at  the  rate  of  about  250 
pounds  to  the  acre  of  each.  We  do  not 
recommend  the  use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda 
alone  except  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than 


100  pounds  to  the  acre,  when  it  may  be 
used  without  other  fertilizers. 

How  to  Learn  About  It. 

All  of  the  Nitrate  mines  in  Chili  are 
supervised  by  the  government  and  as  it 
is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  revenue 
authentic  information  is  annually  circulat¬ 
ed  about  Nitrate  of  Soda  among  those  who 
should  profit  by  it.  For  this  purpose  the 
Nitrate  of  Soda  Propaganda  is  main¬ 
tained.  Advertisements  have  been  insert¬ 
ed  in  the  leading  agricultural  papers 
and  a  bureau  established  at  12-16  John 
Street,  New  York,  for  giving  out  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  actual  tests  made 
with  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Results  on  Hay. 

In  1904  samples  of  Nitrate  of 
Soda  were  sent  to  farmers  to  experi¬ 
ment  on  timothy.  In  each  case  two  patches 
were  marked  out  in  the  hay  field,  side 
by  side — each  about  20  feet  square, 
about  1-100  of  an  acre.  One  re¬ 
ceived  Nitrate  of  Soda,  equivalent  of 
100  pounds  per  acre,  the  other  bad  nope. 
The  following  are  fair  samples  of  the  re¬ 


sults  repotted,  giving  t'ne  weight  of  cured 
hay  in  each  case : 

Horace  Field,  M a^tapoi n ext.  Mass. 

Plot  Without  Nitrate,  60  lbs.  Plot  with  Ni¬ 
trate,  90  lbs. 

“Hay  was  well  made.  Nitrate  plot  ready 
to  cut  10  days  earlier  than  plot  without 
Nitrate  and  the  growth  now  is  mtich  heavier 
on  the  Nitrate  plot." 

William  Norman,  Toledo.  O. 

Plot  without  Nitrate.  30  lbs.  With  Ni¬ 
trate,  02  lbs.  “This  is  what  I  call  dyna¬ 
mite  soda." 

E.  P.  Nance,  Oak  Level,  Ivy. 

Plot  without  Nitrate,  70  lbs.  Plot  with 
Nitrate  104  lbs. 

Ole  O.  Hatledal.  Benson.  Minn. 

Plot  without  Nitrate  20  lbs.  With  Ni¬ 
trate,  52  lbs. 

“Plot  with  Nitrate  now  thick  with  grass 
again  and  will  produce  second  crop  of  hay. 
Plot  without  Nitrate  will  not  be  worth  cut¬ 
ting  again." 

David  H.  Eppi.ey,  Muskingum.  O. 

“Plot  without  Nitrate  42!£  lbs.;  with  Ni¬ 
trate,  78  lbs.” 

“Am  much  pleased  and  only  wish  I  had 
used  It  on  my  whole  field.” 

Herbert  .T.  France,  Blairsville,  Penna. 

Plot  without  Nitrate,  63  lbs. ;  with  Nitrate, 
118  lbs. 

“Hay  was  thoroughly  cured  when  weighed. 
Plot  with  Nitrate  kept  six  or  eight  inches 
ahead  all  summer.” 

H.  E.  Happle,  Cocoi.amus,  Penna. 

Plot  without  Nitrate,  28  lhs.  ;  with  Nitrate. 
53  lbs.  “Am  well  pleased  with  the  result.” 

Alonzo  J.  Bryan,  Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Plot  without  Nitrate.  31  lhs. ;  with  Nitrate. 
63Vj  lhs.  “The  Nitrate  made  wonderful  re¬ 
sults.” 

Chas.  J.  Grotii,  Springville,  N.  Y. 

Plot  without  Nitrate,  78  lbs.  ;  with  Nitrate, 
147  lbs.  “Cut  Nitrate  plot  twice.” 

E.  B.  Strong,  Cauming,  Nova  Scotia. 

Plot  without  Nitrate,  68  lbs. :  plot  with 
Nitrate.  91  lbs.  “Much  pleased  with  re¬ 
sults.” 

Leonard  D.  Spicknall,  La  Belle,  Mo. 

Plot  without  Nitrate.  44  lbs. ;  with  Nitrate. 
69  lbs.  “I  consider  Nitrate  of  Soda  a  most 
valuable  producer  as  hay  seems  softer  and 
brighter  from  Nitrate  plot  than  from  the 
other.” 

Wm.  Henderson.  Athens,  Penna. 

Plot  without  Nitrate.  34  lhs. ;  with  Nitrate. 
60  lbs.  “It  was  a  fine  test.” 

The  average  of  these  tests  show  an  in¬ 
crease  of  2775  pounds  of  field  cured  hay 
per  acre  with  the  use  of  100  pounds  Ni¬ 
trate  of  Soda.  Bearing  in  mind  the  fact 
that  Nitrate  of  Soda  costs  $2.25  to  $2.75 
per  100  pounds  it  is  very  evident  that  it 
pays  to  use  it. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Nitrate 
Propaganda. 

Free  books,  bulletins  and  all  desired  in¬ 
formation  are  promptly  forwarded  to 
those  interested.  Most  farmers  of  the 
United  States  have  seen  Nitrate  of  Soda 
advertisements  and  thousands  have  writ¬ 
ten  in  answer  to  them  for  free  books. 
No  Nitrate  is  sold  by  the  Nitrate  Prop¬ 
aganda  ;  it  is  maintained  simply  to  put  the 
facts  clearly  and  accurately  before  the  cul¬ 
tivators  throughout  the  country  and  rap¬ 
idly  they  are  finding  out  that  Nitrate  of 
Soda  is  the  cheapest  and  by  far  the  most 
practical  form  of  supplying  their  crops 
with  nitrogen. 

Free  Information. 

To  the  farmer  who  wants  to  know,  the 
Propaganda,  in  addition  to  bulletins  from 
agricultural  experiment  stations  all  over  the 
world,  giving  results  of  actual  trials  with 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  is  sending  a  handsomely 
illustrated  book,  “Food  for  Plants”  con¬ 
taining  over  230  pages  of  matter  which  any 
farmer  may  understand,  and  which  should 
be  in  the  library  on  every  farm  in  the 
United  States. 

Farmers  who  may  not  care  to  make  any 
of  the  experiments,  who  would  like  to 
know  the  results  that  others  have  obtained 
or  who  desire  any  information  whatever 
concerning  Nitrate  of  Soda  should  write 
to  William  S.  Myers,  Director,  12-16 
John  Street,  New  York. 


»•>-*  •- 


IT’S  ECONOMY 

to  give  your  horse  good 
nourishing  feed.  You 
cannot  get  the  best  work 
out  of  him  unless  you  do. 

It’s  economy  to  feed  your 
fields  with  a  top  dressing  of 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

(The  Standard  Ammoniate.) 

You  cannot  get  the  best  results  unless  you  do. 

The  difference  between  a  field  so  fed  and  a  field  without  is  shown  in  the 
above  reproduction  from  a  photograph. 

The  crop  on  the  right  (one  acre  of  Timothy)  was  treated  with  Nitrate  of 
Soda.  The  neighboring  crop  had  none. 

We  will  give  you  the  opportunity  to 

TEST  IT  FOR  YOURSELF  ENTIRELY  FREE 

by  sending  sufficient  Nitrate  of  Soda  for  you  to  try  it,  askingonly  that  you  use  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  directions,  and  let  us  know  the  result.  To  the  twenty-five  farmers 
whogetthe  best  results,  we  offer,  as  a  prize,  Prof.  V'oorhees’  most  valuable  book  on 
fertilizers,  their  composition,  and  how  to  use  for  different  crops.  Handsomely 
bound,  327  pages. 

Apply  at  once  for  Nitrate  of  Soda,  asthisofferis necessarily  limited.  “Food 
for  Plants,”  a  230  page  book  of  useful  information,  sent  free  to  farmers. 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director,  12-16  John  St.,  New  York 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Mk.  Marti's  Orange  Hybrids. — Men¬ 
tion  was  made  as  long  ago  as  August  9, 
1902,  of  hybrid  oranges  raised  by  G.  Mar¬ 
ti,  Houston,  Texas,  by  hybridizing  the 
hardy  species,  Citrus  trifoliata,  whicn 
thrives  as  far  north  as  Boston,  and  bears 
profuse  crops  of  small,  sour,  bitter  and 
seedy  oranges,  without  the  slightest  pro¬ 
tection  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  and  Sat- 
snma,  a  dwarfish  variety  of  the  kid  glove 
or  Mandarin  orange,  C.  nobilis,  bearing 
good-sized  fruits  of  excellent  quality. 
The  hybrid  bore  oranges  2 Zz  inches  in 
diameter,  with  thin  skin  and  sweet,  juicy 
pulp,  seldom  containing  seeds  unless 
hand-pollinated,  and  hardy  enough  in  tree 
to  endure  a  temperature  of  two  degrees 
above  zero.  As  fas  as  we  known  this  was 
the  first  account  of  the  actual  fruiting  of 
Trifoliata  hybrids,  though  reports  of 
somewhat  similar  hybrids  raised  by  the 
Washington  Department  of  Agriculture, 
In'  J.  L.  Normand,  Marksville,  La.,  and 
by  a  grower  in  Montauban,  France,  have 
since  been  published  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Mr.  Marti  has  grown  more  hybrids,  and 
sends  interesting  samples  of  the  foliage 
of  his  seedlings  for  two  generations  and 
also,  for  comparison,  leaves  from  the  par¬ 
ent  types.  These  are  all  shown  much  re¬ 
duced  in  size,  in  Fig.  51,  page  122.  Nos. 
3  and  4  are,  respectively,  leaves  from  the 
pollen  and  seed  parents  of  the  first  gen¬ 
eration  hybrid  No.  1.  This  leaf  is  larger 
than  those  of  either  parent,  and  shows  a 
tendency  to  become  trifoliate,  or  divide 
in  three  leaflets  like  No.  4.  No.  2  is  a 
self-pollinated  seedling  of  No.  1,  and  has 
the  remarkable  addition  of  another  pair 
of  leaflets,  making  five  in  all,  while  the 
relative  form  of  each  is  much  altered. 
Mr.  Marti  writes  as  follows: 

1  note  a  statement  in  It.  N.-Y.  of  January 
fi,  which  interested  me  very  much,  since  I 
had  a  quite  similar  experience,  though  witli 
a  different  family  of  plants.  You  say,  refer¬ 
ring  to  those  barberry  hybrids :  “Seedlings 
growing  from  these  primary  hybrids,  however, 
vary  to  a  most  interesting  degree,  some  t/oiny 
back  or  beyond  the  extreme  type  of  either 
parent,  etc.”  Now,  as  to  my  experience  in 
tlie  same  line,  I  sowed  some  hybrid  orange 
seeds  from  a  cross  of  the  Kawashl  orange 
on  the  Citrus  trifoliata.  The  Kawashl  is  a 
Japanese  Mandarin  orange,  closely  resembling 
in  growth,  foliage  and  fruit  the  Satsuma, 
though  not  quite  as  hardy  as  the  latter.  Now, 
while  the  primary  hybrids  show  a  strong  in¬ 
fusion  of  the  tame  orange  blood,  as  you  will 
see  by  the  enclosed  leaves,  the  seedlings 
thereof  have  a  strong  tendency  to  revert  to 
the  seemingly  more  prepotent  wild  species. 
Not  only  does  it  seem  that  Dame  Nature  re¬ 
sents  this,  to  her,  repulsive  union,  and  re¬ 
stores  with  a  bounce  t lie*  regular  three  leaves 
of  the  C.  trifoliata,  but  even  overreaches  her¬ 
self  and  puts  on  some  of  those  seedlings  an 
additional  pair  of  leaves,  so  as  to  make  them 
even  live-leaved.  While  1  have  raised  thou¬ 
sands  of  C.  trifoliata  seedlings.  1  never  be¬ 
fore  have  seen  one  with  five  leaflets.  By 
examing  the  enclosed  leaves  you  will  see  my 
statement  verified.  There  appear  to  be  phases 
in  plant-breeding  difficult  to  understand  and 
theories  thereon  are  all  set  at  naught. 

The  science  of  plant  breeding  is  in  its 
earliest  infancy.  We  are  still  groping  in 
the  dark,  and  problems  constantly  arise 
difficult  to  solve  with  present  experience. 
Enough  has  been  done,  however,  to  war¬ 
rant  the  supposition  that  if  seedlings  of 
this  orange  hybrid  are  continuously 
grown  for  succeeding  generations  without 
the  intervention  of  foreign  pollen,  the 
type  of  C.  trifoliata,  shown  in  No.  4,  will 
ultimately  prevail,  though  occasional  re¬ 
versions  to  forms  like  Nos.  1  and  3 
might  be  expected.  The  orange  is  a  plant 
easily  propagated  by  divisions,  such  as 
buds,  grafts  and  cuttings,  so  that  any  de¬ 
sirable  variety  occurring  during  such  de¬ 
velopment  may  be  preserved  and  almost 
indefinitely  increased  regardless  of  the 
uncertainty  of  seed  propagation.  Nature, 
apparently,  does  not  approve  of  many  of 
man’s  efforts  to  alter  her  course  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  yet  she  generally  provides  a  way 
for  him  to  reap  any  real  or  fancied  bene¬ 
fits  that  may  arise  from  his  efforts.  For 
instance,  civilized  mankind  prefers  to 
dwell  in  houses  rather  than  trust  to  scanty 
natural  shelter,  yet  let  man  build  himself 
a  house,  even  of  the  most  careful  con¬ 
struction  and  of  the  most  lasting  mate¬ 
rials,  nature  resents  it,  and  is  ever  busy 
pulling  it  down  from  the  moment  of 
completion,  and  if  not  met  with  continual 
repairs,  will  in  time  reduce  it  to  ruins 
and  finally  to  a  mere  heap  of  mold,  brick 
or  stones.  By  meddling  with  the  smooth 
flow  of  transmitted  energy  or  life  force  in 
plants  we  occasionally  incite  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  forms  highly  useful  to  us,  though 
unable  to  resist  the  silent  pull  of  nature’s 
forces  without  man’s  continual  interven¬ 
tion  in  the  way  of  careful  culture  and 
artificial  methods  of  propagation.  If  left 
to  themselves  our  present  highly  special¬ 
ized  fruits,  vegetables  and  cereals  would 
doubtless  perish  from  the  earth,  or  go 
back  to  something  near  the  original  wild 
and  weedy  types.  Under  our  fostering 
care  plant  development  may  proceed  to 
unimaginable  perfection,  but  with  each 


tuuvard  step  increased  vigilance  is  needed 
to  keep  that  which  has  been  gained. 

Let  in  the  Sunlight. — At  this  season 
we  may  note  all  too  rarely  the  occasional 
home-owner  with  courage  and  conviction 
sufficient  to  thin  out  or  remove  crowd¬ 
ed,  misshapen  or  decrepit  trees  from 
about  his  dwelling  More  “nerve”  is  need¬ 
ed  than  might  be  expected  in  so  simple  a 
matter.  In  addition  to  one’s  natural  re¬ 
luctance  to  destroy  the  growth  of  years 
about  every  on-looker  is  sure  to  voice  his 
disapproval.  No  matter  how  useless  the 
trees — how  dank  and  gloomy  the  shade — 
how  forlorn  and  cheerless  the  broken 
limbs  and  diseased  trunks,  short  of  actual, 
immediate  danger — the  self-appointed  critic 
who  may  never  have  planted  a  tree  him¬ 
self  seems  bound  to  protest  against  clear¬ 
ing  out  with  the  argument  that  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  grow  trees  about  a  house. 
This  curious  conservatism  doubtless  has 
its  advantage  in  preventing  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  useful  trees,  but  also  its  unrea¬ 
sonable  side  when  applied  to  special 
cases,  and  generally  to  certain  kinds  of 
overgrown  or  obstructing  trees.  Sun¬ 
light  is  the  chief  of  earth’s  blessings, 
and  the  greatest  conservator  of  health 
and  good  spirits.  No  dwelling  should  be 
densely  shaded  at  any  season.  Young  and 
thrifty  trees  or  vigorous  full-grown  spec¬ 
imens  of  the  right  kinds,  in  the  proper 
situations,  and  at  sufficient  distances  to 
cast  partial  shade  during  the  heat  of  Sum¬ 
mer  are  indeed  precious,  and  cannot  be 
too  highly  valued,  but  crowded,  old  or 
broken  trees,  particularly  of  such  trashy 
species  as  Soft  or  Silver  maples.  Box  eld¬ 
ers  or  Carolina  poplars  may  often  be  at 
once  eyesores  and  nuisances  to  be  abated. 
The  ardent  but  inexperienced  home¬ 
maker,  in  his  desire  for  quick  effect,  is 
likely  to  plant  too  thickly  of  coarse  or 
rapid-growing  species,  and  he  or  his  suc¬ 
cessor  must  later  face  the  need  of  thin¬ 
ning  out,  or  be  deprived  of  a  healthful 
share  of  sunshine.  He  must  overcome 
his  own  reluctance  to  destroy  the  work 
of  years  and  resist  the  pressure  of  ill- 
considered  advice.  Pictures  of  densely 
shaded  farmhouses  may  appear  very 
charming  if  the  aches  and  pains,  the  de¬ 
pression  of  spirits  and  danger  of  lung 
troubles  incident  to  gloom  and  dampness 
are  overlooked,  but  every  exnosed  part  of 
the  actual  home  should  be  touched  by  sun¬ 
light  at  some  time  of  day.  Most  of  our 
northern  country  homes  would  he  health¬ 
ier  if  bathed  in  full  light  all  day,  though 
nearby  shade  is  very  grateful,  but  south 
of  Virginia  nearby  shade  trees  are  quite 
necessary  for  comfort  during  the  long, 
hot  Summer.  Plant  trees  about  the  home, 
hut  preferably  mass  them  for  wind-breaks 
to  the  north  or  west.  They  should  be 
more  sparingly  placed  on  the  east  and 
south,  choosing  attractive  and  durable 
species,  and  placing  them  so  there  will 
always  be  intervals  of  sunlight  between 
the  passing  shadows  as  they  sweep  the 
dwelling.  All  trees  have  their  merits, 
hut  the  brittle,  soft  maple  that  starves 
the  grass  on  the  lawn,  or  the  gaunt  and 
legvy  Norway  spruce  that  casts  its  gloom 
throughout  the  year  should  be  used  with 
great  discretion  and,  as  a  rule,  placed  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  buildings.  There 
are  scores  of  desirable  kinds  to  plant;  se¬ 
lections  should  be  made  from  those  locally 
successful,  but  no  matter  how  attractive  a 
tree  may  be  in  itself,  if  it  casts  gloom  on 
the  household  it  should  be  destroyed. 
Plant  trees  witli  care  and  thought  of  their 
ultimate  effect,  and  do  not  he  slow  to  up¬ 
root  those  that  have  outlived  their  use¬ 
fulness.  w.  f.  v. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  IS. 
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Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 

Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  161,  39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St. .Syracuse,  N.Y. 


MRS.  WINSLOW’S 

SOOTHING  SYRUP 

has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their  1 
children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years.  < 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  < 
all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best  < 
remedy  for  diarrhtea. 

TWENTY -FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


PISO  S  CURE  FOR 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good. 
Use  in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO 

Warranted  Pure  and  Unadulterated . 

THE  BEST  SOURCE  OF  PLANT 
FOOD. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  Basic  Slag,  Potash  Salts 

AND  ALL 

Fertilizer  Materials  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Our  80  Page  Book.  Plant  Food  Problems, 
sent  free  of  charge,  if  you  mention  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Our  Agricultural  Expert  will  test  your  soil  and 
advise  as  to  its  proper  fertilization,  free  of  charge. 
We  distribute  fertilizing  materials  from  New 

York,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Charleston,  S-  C. 

COE-MORTIMEK  COMPANY, 

137  Front  Street,  New  York  City. 


PURE  CANADA  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

The  Best  and  Most  Lasting  Fertilizer. 

Good  buyers  know  where  to  get  good  quality.  Be¬ 
low  is  a  sample  of  the  orders  I  am  now  hooking: 

New  York,  June  16,  1905.  My  Dear  Mr.  Joynt— 
According  to  our  conversation  to-day,  you  may  ship 
me  5  large  carloads  of  ashes  to  Kensico,  N.Y.  I  want 
3  carloads  to  spread  on  40  acres  of  land  that  I  intend 
to  sow  to  rye  tii  is  fall,  and  2  carloads  for  our  cemetery. 
Be  sure  you  send  me  the  Joynt  brand.  Very  truly 
yours.  (Sgd.)  Reese  CARPENTER,  Comptroller. 
KWWrite  for  price  and  information  to 

JOHN  joynt,  L.  B. 297,  Lucknow,  Ont. 

SAVE  YOUR  TREES 

from  the  Ravage  of  SAN  JOSE,  COTTONY 
MAPLE  SCALE,  PSYLLA,  Etc. 

ALL  YOU  NEED  IS 

“  SCALEGIDE,”  Water,  U&i2SS£ 

Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than  LIME, 
SULPHUR  and  SALT. 

For  sample,  testimonials  and  price  de¬ 
livered  at  your  Railroad  station,  address 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co. ,1 1  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


SALIMENE 

THE  BEST  REMEDY  FOR 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Liquid  or  Powder  Form.  Circulars  and  price  on 
application. 

MONMOUTH  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey. 


More  Power  Spraying  outfits  with 
onr  1 1  aixl  2k>  H .  P.  A I K-COOLE1) 
Engines  are  used  than  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  No  water  to  freeze  or  carry. 
It  is  light.  Write  for  Catalog  5  on 
Engines  for  Power  and'Spraying 


11.  H.  deyo  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  Now  York. 


^Auto-Spray 

4  gal.  tank,  brass  pump,  operates  by 
compressed  air.  12strokes  givepressnre 
to  spray  %  acre.  Auto-Pop  Attachment 
cleans  nozzle  every  time  used;  saves 
half  the  mixture.  Rest  line  high  grade 
sprayers,  hand  and  power,  in  America. 
Catalog  free.  Good  agents  wanted. 

E.  C.  BROWN  CO., 

28  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


High  Grade  Brass 

Sprayers 

Single  and  double  act¬ 
ing.  Bucket,  Knapsack, 

Barrel,  Pumps,  nozzles 
and  appliances. 

Best  and  most  complete  pump 
sprayer  line  made.  Catalog  fr< 

BARNES  MFC.  CO,,  Dept.  13.  Mansfield, 


Denting  Power  Sprayer 

Self-contained,  simple,  light,  pract¬ 
ical.  Load  it  on  wagon  box  or  tun" 
wagon  and  attach  hose  and  you  are 
ready  ror  work.  The  Ideal  outfit 
for  orchardlsts  and  park 
managers.  The  only  really 
efficient  gasoline  engine  out¬ 
fit  .at  sells  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Everything  in  Sprayers 

Bucket,  Barrel,  Knapsack, 

Hand,  Etc.  outfits  adapted 
to  every  purpose.  Don’t  buy 
till  you  Investigate  the 
famous  Deming  line. 

Catalogue  Free. 

THE  DEMING  CO., 

Dept.  200, 

SALEM,  OHIO. 


-BOOK  ON  SPRAYING 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  new  book  on  how 

- tosprav.  Contains  valuable  formulas, 

and  also  describes  the  PERFECTION  SPRAY¬ 
ER— simplest,  strongest,  most  powerful  spraver  ever 
invented.  Don't  buy  a  sprayer  until  you  get  this  book. 
THOB1A8  PKPPLGR,  Box  45,  flights! own,  N.  J. 


Free  Address  On  Alfalfa 

by  N.  C.  Dunlap,  Manager  Watson's  Ranch, 
Kearney,  Neb.,  (the  largest  in  the  world.)  will 
be  furnished  by  the  makers  of  the  reliable,  old 

Cahoon 

Hand 
Broadcast 
Seed 
Sower. 


Write  now  to 

GOODELL  COMPANY. 

I A  Main  Street,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


BH0DES  DOUBLE  OUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex¬ 
press  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  tor 
circular  and 
prices. 

423  West  Bridge  St.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


RHODES  MFC.  CO. 


Itls  Worth  While 

buy  a  machine  that  does  the  work 
right —  that  cleans  its  strainer 
automatically  with  a  brush  , 
mixes  liquid  mechanically  so  that 
ullage  is  never  burned,  but  gets 
ts  due  proportion. 

Empire  King,  and 
Orchard  Monarch 

do  these  things.  They  throw  tinea t 
■pray,  are  easiest  to  work  and  they 
never  clog.  You  ought  to  know 
more  about  them.  Write  for  in¬ 
struction  book  on  spraying,  form¬ 
ulas,  etc.  Mailed [free. 

FIELD  FORCE  PI  MP  CO., 

No.  2  11th  8t.  ,  Elmira,  N .  Y. 


SPRAY  OR  SURRENDER 

that  is  the  ultimatum  that  in¬ 
sects  and  fungi  have  served 
on  every  fruit-grower  of 
America.  If  you  do 
not  heed  the  warning 
you  will  not  get  profits, 
from  your  orchards. 
Every  man  who  sprays  intel¬ 
ligently,  at  the  proper  time,, 
finds  it  the  most  profitable 
operation  on  the  farm. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  > 
of  the  ECLIPSE  Spray  Pumps 
and  outfits. 

Morrill  &  Morley,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent  tlie  • 
depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases  is 
no  longer  an  experiment,  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Win.  Stahl  Sprayer 
Co.,  Box  7UJ,  Quincy,  III.,  and  get  their  catalogue 
describing  twenty-one  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and 
full  treatise  on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops,  which  contain  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation,  and  may  be  had  free. 


BARREL  SPRAYER  "FREE!1 

Write  today  to  find  out  how  to  se¬ 
cure  a  Hurst  “FITZ-ALL”  Spray¬ 
er  FREE;  fits  all  sizes  barrels  and 
tanks.  Sprays  all  solutions,  has 
bronze  valves,  brass  cylinder  and 
plunger,  strainer  cleaner  and  three 
agitators.  More  economical, 
and  easierto  operate  than  any 
other  sprayer  on  the  market. 

I  GUARANTEED  for  5  YEARS. 

T  [H-A  IK  \\  Special  offeron  first  one  in 
each  locality,  to  intro- 
blilUk'1 .  \duce.  Full  information 
V:  furnished. 

L.  HURST  MFG.  CO. 
40/  North  St.,  Canton,  0. 

Sprayers  to  Spray  “everything’’-($2  to  $too.)  Sent 
on  todays’  trial.  At  wholesale  where  no  agent 


HORICUM 


KILLS  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 


Mn<le 

by 


HAMMOND’S  SLOG  SHOT  WORKS, 

SOLD  BY  SEED  DEALERS  OF  AMERICA. 


Grimm,  Charcoal  Tin,  Honest  Measure  Syrup  Cans. 

They  do  not  leak  and  .ire  better  made  than  cheap  Coke 
Tin  Cans.  Price  $10.00  per  100  terms  May  1st,  next;  $0.(0 
per  100  for  cash  with  order,  f.  o.  b.  your  station  in 
lots  of  50  or  more. 

GRIMM  SAP  SPOUTS  are  guaranteed  to  produce 
one-fourth  more  sap  with  less  injury  to  the  tree.  Gal¬ 
vanized  east  iron  spouts  should  not  be  used. 

Sample  Spout  and  Print  “C”  Free.  Sample  can,  14c. 


Grimm  Spout  No.  4.  G.  H.  GRIMM, 


Rutland,  Vt. 


s 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Kakm  Notes. — A  reader  in  Pennsylvania 
wants  to  know  about  buying  corn  fodder  and 
shredding  it  himself  to  take  the  place  of 
wheat  straw.  The  fodder  cost  $4.50  per  ton, 
and  the  straw  will  bring  .$10.  We  would 
certainly  make  the  exchange.  A  ton  of 
average  fodder  will  contain  over  nine  pounds 
of  nitrogen.  20  of  potash,  and  10  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  while  the  straw  contains  nine 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  13  of  potash  and  five 
of  phosphoric  acid.  So  far  as  the  actual 
plant  food  goes  you  gain  seven  pounds  of 
potash  and  five  of  phosphoric  acid  when 
vou  exchange  fodder  for  straw.  The  stock 
will  also  eat  more  of  the  fodder,  but  it  does 
not  make  quite  as  good  bedding  or  absorbent, 
and  probably  will  not  decay  so  quickly.  I 
wish  I  had  the  straw  and  the  chance  to 
exchange  it  for  fodder  at  your  price.  As  it 
Is  we  have  neither.  You  will  see  that  a  ton 
of  the  fodder  contains  a  little  more  plant 
food  than  a  ton  of  average  manure.  Still, 
everyone  knows  that  the  manure  will  give 
quicker  returns  because  its  plant  food  Is 
more  available.  .  .  .  .Taking  advantage 

of  a  cold  snap  which  froze  the  ground  solid 
we  have  begun  to  haul  out  the  manure — direct 
from  the  hog  factory.  As  1  have  explained, 
the  horses  are  bedded  with  sawdust,  and 
every  day  the  contents  of  the  stalls  are 
thrown  into  a  large  room  where  the  hogs 
work  it  over.  This  makes  it  nearly  as  fine 
as  some  brands  of  fertilizer.  This  is  being 
hauled  out  and  spread  thickly  on  the  frozen 
ground  where  we  are  to  grow  garden  crops. 
We  have  two  good-sized  places  on  the  lower 
part  of  t he  farm  where  we  alternate  with 
the  garden.  One  year  peppers,  onions  or 
cabbage  will  be  grown  on  one  field  and  the 
next  year  garden  crops — .transferring  the 
peppers  to  last  year's  garden  ground.  This 
seems  better  than  the  plan  of  gardening  on 
the  same  soil  year  after  year,  and  the  stones 
have  been  thoroughly  cleaned  from  these  two 
fields.  At  one  time  we  used  the  hen  rota¬ 
tion  that  is,  moved  the  hens  back  and  forth 
letting  the  garden  follow  the  hens.  Now  it 
seems  better  to  keep  the  hens  in  a  permanent 
place  and  carry  the  manure  they  make  to 
the  garden  or  berry  patch.  We  use  coal 
ashes  for  piling  around  young  trees  and  cur¬ 
rant  bushes. 

The  Hex  Business. — On  the  post  in  front 
of  Hope  Farm  you  will  find  the  following 
sign:  “Wanted,  Hens  To  Set."  We  have 
no  desire  to  get  into  an  argument  as  to 
whether  a  hen  sets  or  sits,  or  whether  you 
set  or  sit  a  hen.  We  want  hens  that  have 
gone  into  that  mental  and  physical  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  both  their  temperature  and 
their  resolution  rise  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  are  willing  to  endure  hunger,  thirst, 
insects,  cold  and  solitude  in  order  to  trans¬ 
form  fertile  eggs  into  chicks !  We  have 
generally  hit  what  we  wanted  by  advertis¬ 
ing  for  it.  Let's  see  if  advertising  will 
make  hens  Incubate !  Jack  and  Philip  did  a 
great  job  on  the  henhouse.  The  old  hog 
shed  couldn't  recognize  itself  now.  As  I 
have  said,  the  shed  was  taken  down,  cut  in 
two,  and  put  up  in  sections  so  as  to  give 
double  the  length  and  half  the  width.  It 
was  mounted  on  a  wall,  covered  roof  and 
sides  with  roofing  paper,  with  cloth-covered 
windows  on  the  south  side.  Inside,  the 
space  is  divided  into  five  pens,  the  floor 
thickly  covered  witli  sh redded  fodder  and 
crushed  corncobs  from  the  mill.  The  walls 
are  whitewashed — In  fact  the  lien  that 
wouldn't  lie  happy  in  such  a  house  has  such 
a  hard  heart  that  you  couldn't  boll  her 
soft.  It  is  by  far  the  best  place  for  hens 
we  ever  had  on  Hope  Farm.  The  egg  yield 
Isn't  large  enough  for  publication  yet,  but 
they  will  come  along  in  time.  As  for  breeds, 
we  have  a  good  pen  of  White  Wyandottes 
and  a  fine  one  of  Brown  Leghorns,  and  one 
not  so  good  of  Whites.  There  is  a  large 
gathering  of  “all  sorts' — a  mixture  of  vari¬ 
ous  breeds.  A  small  pen  of  Single  Comb 
Rhode  Island  Reds  will  rank  among  the 
best  and  we  have  coming  trios  of  Rose 
Comb  It.  I.  Red  and  Columbian  Wyandottes 
that  we  are  prepared  to  brag  about.  I 
never  expected  to  put  as  much  money  into 
a  hen  as  these  cost,  but  they  seem  to  be 
worth  the  price.  I  think  the  Columbian 
Wyandottes  are  “comers.”  They  look  some¬ 
what  like  a  Light  Brahma  with  smooth  legs 
and  the  true  Wyandotte  shape. 

Home  Notes. — A  letter  from  Julius  tells 
me  that  the  warship  on  which  he  serves  Is 
at  Santo  Domingo,  helping  to  put  down  the 
revolution.  He  says  lie  lias  seen  ills  “first 
man  killed” — -two  poor  fellows  being  blown 
up  by  a  shell.  “They  were  revolutionists,” 
adds  Julius — so  it  appears  that  this  country 
is  taking  a  hand  in  Santo  Domingo  affairs 
like  a  policeman  with  a  club.  As  for  me, 

1  want  none  of  it.  Raising  good  apples — 
and  eating  them,  is  a  business  quite  exciting 
enough  for  me.  The  boy  has  got  to  the 
point  in  “The  Deerslayer"  where  t lie  Mingoes 
tied  the  hero  to  a  tree  and  threw  their 
tomahawks  at  him.  It  is  easy  for  a  boy 
to  sit  by  a  comfortable  fire  and  wish  he 
lived  in  a  time  when  people  settled  their 
differences  with  bullet  and  scalping  knife! 
Doing  chores  around  the  house  and  barn 
seems  like  dull  business  with  a  full  stomach, 
a  warm  back  and  Fenimore  Cooper  In  hand, 


but.  turn  the  boys  out  to  shift  for  themselves 
once  and  how  they  would  beg  for  shelter ! 
What  a  world  this  would  be  if  we  could  get 
folks  to  glorify  the  common  things  of  life 
which  lliey  are  obliged  to  do  as  they  do  the 
tilings  they  read  about !  1  am  afraid  it 

would  lie  a  hard  place  for  some  of  us  who  are 

Inclined  to  be  lazy . When  old 

Major  died  we  took  off  liis  hide  and  sent 
it  to  Rochester  to  be  tanned.  It  seemed  to 
be  a  pretty  tough  proposition  and  I  didn't 
see  what  they  could  do  with  it.  To  my 
surprise  it  came  back  soft  and  silky — to  my 
notion  an  ideal  carriage  robe,  llow  they 
turned  that  tough  old  hide  into  this  light 
and  soft  fur  is  too  much  for  me  to  under¬ 
stand.  Even  the  place  on  poor  Major’s  back 
where  the  saddle  galled  him  has  been  soft¬ 
ened  and  smoothed  until  the  little  patch  of 
thin  white  hair  seems  like  an  honorable  scar 
rather  than  a  defect.  I  wisli  the  gall  marks 
which  time  as  made  on  my  character  could 
lie  as  gently  smoothed  over.  This  seems  to 
me  an  ideal  way  to  handle  the  bide  of  an 
old  horse.  Mother  doesn't  quite  like  it.  She 
thinks  the  old  horse  deserved  to  be  buried 
“in  full.”  ....  The  hot  water  heater 
still  continues  to  deal  out  heat  and  good 
nature.  There  is  no  doubt  about  both. 
Sometimes  a  woman  in  a  cold  house — windy 
and  with  the  heat  all  crowded  into  two 
or  three  rooms  for  fear  it  will  be  lost — 'Spends 
the  few  moments  before  getting  up  in  think¬ 
ing  out  a  few  things  about  which  she  can 
adequately  express  her  feelings.  Nine  times 
out  of  10  she  will  settle  upon  something  her 
husband  has  done  or  has  not  done,  and  that 
gentleman  is  warm  If  the  house  is  not.  With 
a  warm  house — comfortable  all  over — the 
lady  forgets  most  of  such  things  and  there¬ 
fore  a  hot  water  heater  belongs  to  that 
class  of  worthy  things  which  hold  homes  and 
society  together.  One  tiling  you  want  to 
remember  about  water  or  steam — have  enough 
radiation  to  heat  the  house  in  the  coldest 
weather.  In  mild  weather  you  can  get  along 
with  less,  but  when  the  cold  really  comes  you 
must  have  heating  surface  enough. 

Farm  Fertilizer  Factories. — This  ques¬ 
tion  comes  from  a  New  York  butcher.  We 
have  had  many  others  like  it: 

“We  ask  you  for  information  in  reference 
to  bones,  chicken  feet  and  heads.  We  get 
very  little  for  it  from  the  bone  man,  and 
make  several  barrels  of  it  every  week.  Can 
you  advise  us  how  to  gain  best  results  from 
it  as  a  fertilizer?  We  want  it  for  our  own 
use  on  the  farm.” 

I  wisli  some  one  would  tell  me  how  to 
do  it.  The  simplest  way  I  have  found  with 
chicken  feet  and  heads  is  to  throw  them  to 
the  hogs.  Some  will  be  crushed  or  eaten  and 
the  rest  well  mixed  with  the  manure.  They 
can  also  be  thrown  into  the  manure  pile 
where  they  will  be  partly  decomposed,  or  they 
can  be  spread  in  thin  layers  and  sprinkle'y 
with  land  plaster.  This,  In  time  will  dry 
them  so  that  they  can  be  ground  or  crushed 
in  a  large  bone  mill.  It  is  hard  to  dispose 
of  large  bones  on  the  farm.  In  fertilizer 
factories  the  bones  are  steamed  under  high 
pressure  and  then  crushed  and  ground  bv 
powerful  machinery.  It  is  hard  to  imitate 
this  on  a  farm.  The  bones  can  be  boiled  w 
vegetables  or  grain  to  make  hog  feed.  After 
boiling  the  soft  bones  can  be  smashed  witn 
a  sledge  or  baked  soft  and  fed  to  hens. 
The  large  bones  can  be  softened  by  packing 
them  in  layers  of  wood  ashes — keeping  the 
mass  wet.  This  softens  the  bones  but  is  not 
very  satisfactory.  If  a  farmer  had  power 
of  some  kind,  and  could  get  enough  of  the 
bones,  lie  might  do  rough  work  with  a  fail- 
sized  bone  mill,  but  it  would  never  equal  the 
bone  meal  of  the  market.  I  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  farm. 
After  all  this  telling  of  what  a  man  coulo 
do.  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  we  throw  the 
soft,  bones  to  the  hogs  or  into  the  manure, 
and  bury  the  harder  ones  around  the  trees. 

Fumigating  Stock. — Here  is  another  man 
after  me  with  something  I  have  never  tried  : 

“Do  you  know  of  anyone  using  an  airtight 
box  stall  to  inclose  young  or  grown  stock  and 
use  some  insect  treatment  to  kill  the  lice?  We 
have  quite  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  lice, 
both  the  large  and  small  ones,  more  particu¬ 
larly  on  young  animals  than  on  cows,  ana 
have  used  many  good  insecticides,  but  some, 
if  made  strong,  would  take  hair  off,  and 
if  weaker  would  not  harm  large  lice.  I  had 
thought  if  we  could  inclose  animal  in  box 
with  exception  of  head  and  burn  sulphur 
we  could  injure  the  insects  or  kill  them 
almost  entirely.  If  you  can  give  me  any 
idea,  old  or  new,  that  is  all  right  1  would 
be  very  grateful  to  you.”  c. 

While  I  have  never  tried  this  I  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  it.  Probably  burning  the  sulphur 
in  the  stall  would  not  hurt  the  animal,  but  I 
do  not  see  how  you  could  make  the  hole 
where  its  head  comes  out  so  tight  that  the 
fumes  would  not  get  out.  In  any  event  you 
must  do  something  to  kill  the  insects  which 
stay  along  the  back  of  t lie  neck  and  around 
the  horns.  Some  one  may  have  succeeded 
witli  this,  but  it  hardly  seems  possible  to  me. 
I  should  smear  a  mixture  of  lard,  sulphur  ana 
snuff  along  the  back  and  head  of  the  cattle, 
and  dust  tobacco  powder  all  over  them. 
Failing  in  this  I  would  make  a  warm  tobacco 
tea  such  as  has  often  been  given  in  The  It. 
N.  Y.,  wash  the  cattle  off  thoroughly,  and 
blanket  them  until  dry.  Yrou  cannot  expect 
to  kill  them  all  at  once,  as  eggs  will  keep 
hatching.  h.  w.  c. 


Make 

By 

Using 

Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks. 

This  truck  will  fit  any  beam, 
right  or  left,  one  or  two  horse, 
wood  or  steel  plow.  A  boy  can 
handle  it  with  ease,  most  of  the 
time  without  his  hand  on  the 
plow.  Regulates  pe  rfectly 
depth  and  width  of  furrow.  Will  balance  plow  Jn 
hard.  dry.  stony  soil,  and  save  a  third  of  draft  on 
horses.  The  plowman  does  not  need  to  hold  plow 
handles.  Works  perfectly  in  tall  grass  or  weeds, 
turning  them  completely  under.  Thousands  in  use. 

If  it  does  not  do  all  of  these  things,  you  can 
send  it  back  and  we  will  not  only  return  your 
money  but  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Write  for  our  booklet  “Progress  in  Plowing.'*  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.  Retail  price  $5.  Get  special  agents  proposition. 

Wonder  Plow  Co., 32 7  Factory  St.,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 


Let  this  *‘1900’*  Gravity 
Washing  Machine  do 
your  Washing  Free. 


An  unseen  power, 'called  Gravity,  helps  run  this 
washing  machine. 

By  harnessing  this  power,  we  make  It  work  for 
you.You  start  the  washer  by  hand,  then  Gravity- 
power  takes  hold  and  does  the  hardest  part. 

And  It  makes  th  Is  machine  turn  almost  as  easy  as 
n  htcvcle  wheel  does. 

Gravity,  you  know,  is  what  makes  a  stone  roll 
down  hill. 

This  machine  has  just  been  Invented  and  we  call 
it  the  “1900”  Oravity  Washer. 

There  are  slats  on  the  Inside  bottom  of  the  tub. 

These  slats  act  as  paddles,  to  swing  the  water  In 
the  same  direction  you  revolve  the  tub. 

You  throw  the  soiled  clothes  into  the  tub  first. 
Then  you  throw  enough  water  over  the  clothes  to 
fioat  them. 

Next  you  put  the  heavy  wooden  cover  on  top  ef  tho 
clothes  to  anchor  them,  and  to  press  them  down. 

This  cover  has  slats  on  its  lower  side  to  grip  the 
clothes  and  hold  them  from  turning  around  wheu 
the  tub  turns. 

Now  we  are  all  ready  for  quick  and  easy  washing. 

You  grasp  the  upright  handle  on  UnT^Ihe  of  tho 
tub  and,  with  It,  you  revolve  the  tub  one-third  way 
round,  then  gravity  pulls  it  the  other  wav  round. 

The  machtne  must  tiave  a  llttlo  help  from  you,  at 
every  8 wing,  butGravlty-power  does  practically  all 
the  hard  work. 

You  can  sit  in  a  rocking  chair  and  do  all  that  the 
washer  requires  of  yon,  A  child  cun  run  It  easily 
full  of  clothes. 

*  *  * 


When  you  revolvo  the  tub  the  clothes  don’ t  move. 
But  the  water  moves  like  a  mill  race  through  the 

clot  lies,  -  1 1  - — 

The  paddles  on  the  tub  bottom  drive  the  soapy 
water  THROUGH  and  through  the  clothes  at  every 
swing  of  the  tub.  Back  and  forth,  In  and  outof  every 
fold,  and  through  every  mesh  In  tho  cloth,  the  hot 
soapy  water  runs  like  a  torrent.  This  Is  how  It  carries 
away  all  the  dirt  from  the  clothes,  in  from  six  to  ten 

minutes  by  the  clock.  - 

It  drives  the  dirt  out  through  tho  meshes  of  tho 
fabrics  WITHOUT  ANY  RUBBING, -without  any 
WEAR  and  TEAR  from  the  washboard. 

It  will  wash  the  finest  lace  fabric  wtthontbreaklng 
a  thread,  or  a  button,  and  it  will  wash  a  heavy,  dirty 
carpet  with  equal  ease  and  rapidity.  Fifteen  to 
twenty  garments,  or  five  large  bed-sheets,  can  be 
washed  at  one  time  with  this  1890  “Gravity”  Washer. 

A  child  can  do  this  In  six  to  twenty  minutes  better 
than  any  able  washer-woman  could  do  the  same 
clothes  In  TWICE  the  time,  with  three  times  the 
wear  and  tear  from  the  washboard. 


This  ts  what  we  SAY,  now  how  do  we  PROVE  It? 

We  send  any  reliable  person  our  1900  “Gravity” 
Washer  free  of  charge,  on  a  full  month’s  trial,  and 
we  even  pay  the  freight  out  of  our  own  pockets. 

No  cash  deposttts  asked,  no  notes,  no  contract, 
no  security. 

You  may  use  the  washer  four  weeks  at  our  ex- 
Egmj®*  .  If  you  find  it  won’ t  wash  as  many  clothes  In 
FOUR  hours  as  you  can  wash  by  hand  In  EIGHT 
hours,  you  send  it  back  to  the  railway  station,— 
that’ sail. 

But,  if,  from  a  month's  actual  use,  you  are  con¬ 
vinced  It  saves  HALF  the  time  In  washing,  does  the 
work  better,  and  does  it  twice  us  easily  as  It  could  he 
done  by  hand,  you  keep  the  machine.’ 

Then  you  mall  us 50 cents  a  week  till  It  Is  paid  for. 

Remember  that  50 cents  is  partof  what  the  ma¬ 


chine  saves  you  every  week  on  your  own,  or  oTTa 
washer- woman’s  labor.  We  intend  that  the  1900 
Gravity”  Washer  shall  pay  for  itself  and  thus  cost 
you  nothing. 

You  don’t  risk  a  cent  from  first  to  last,  and  you 
don  t  buy  it  until  you  have  hud  u  full  month’s  trial. 

W  e  have  sold  approaching  half  a  million  “1900“ 
Washers  on  a  month’s  free  trial  and  the  only  trouble 
we’ve  had  has  been  to  keep  up  with  our  orders. 

Could  we  afford  to  pay  freight  on  thousands  of 
these  machines  every  month,  If  we  did  not  positively 
KNOW  they  would  do  all  we  claim  for  them?  Can 
you  afford  to  bo  without  a  machine  that  will  do  your 
washing  In  HALF  THE  TIME,  with  half  tho  wear 
and  tear  of  the  washboard,  when  you  can  have  that 
machine  for  a  month’ s  free  trial,  and  lot  It  PA  Y  FOR 
ITSELF?  This  offer  may  be  withdrawn  at  anytime 
It  overcrowds  our  factory. 

Write  us  TODAY,  while  the  offer  Is  still  open,  and 
while  you  think  of  It.  The  postage  stamp  Is  all  you 
risk.  Write  me  personally  on  this  offer,  viz.  • 
K.  F.  Bieher.  General  Manager  of  “1900“  Washer 
Company.  5284  Henry  St.,  Binghamton,  ' 

Or  355  Yonge  St„  Toronto,  Canada. 


N.  Y., 


YOU 


Want  Brat  for  least! 
\JJ C  make  that  k 
til  LIMY  FREIGHT, 
free.  Writ©  for  pi 

O.H.l'orNPKIt 

17  Ft.  Atkinson, 


Why  pay 
double?  No  mill 
madedoes  faster 
or  better  grind¬ 
ing  than  the 

NEW 

HOLLAND 


You  be  the  judge.  Try  it  free.  Grinds  ear 
corn  and  all  grain  fine  or  coarse  as  wanted. 
Our  fast  cutting  Wood  Saw  is  the  best  made 


IfV rite  for  free  Catalogs. 

New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  Box  Ua  New  Holland,  Pa. 


No.  33 1 .  Canopy  Top  Surrey.  Price  complete^ 
865.50.  As  good  as  sells  for  825.00  more. 


33  Years  Selling  Direcfl 

Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been  sold 
direct  from  our  factory  to  user  for  a  third  of 
a  century.  We  ship  for  examination  and  ap¬ 
proval  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  You 
are  out  nothing  If  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price.  We  are  the  largest  maim* 
lactuera  In  tha  world  selling  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  exclusively.  We  make  200  styles  of 
Vehicles,  65  styles  of  Harness.  Send  for 
large  free  catalog. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFC.  CO.,  ELKHART,  UHL 


No.  10.  Single  Collar  and  Hame  Harness. 
Price  complete,  (14.60.  As  good  as  sells  from  86.00  to 
(8.00  more. 


No  Money  in  Advance 

Vehicles  and  harness,  all  sold 
direct  from  factory  at  lowest 
factory  prices. 

Genuine 
Free  Trial. 


*35^ 


No  money,  no  note  to  sign,  no  deposit.  “Anderton’A 
Vehicles  must  sell  themselves.  Two  years  approval 
test,  backed  by  825,000.  bank  deposit  put  up  as  a 
guarantee  to  make  you  sure  of  your  money  back. 

Write  for  our  free  110-page  Illustrated  catalogue 
No.  12  It  fully  explains  our  offer. 


THE  ANDERTON  MFG.  CO., 

1 9  Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


$50  COLUMBIA  KING 


THIS  handsome  new  model  i9  the  crowning 
x  product  of  our  quarter-century’s  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  manufacture  of  vehicles— it  Is  a 
rig  which  you  and  she  can  be  proud  to  ride 
in— one  that  will  make  you  the  envy  of  the 
country  ’round. 

We  sell  Columbia  Vehicles  and  harness  di¬ 
rect  to  you,  charging  only  the  manufacturer’s 
small  profit,  allowing  you  a  month’s  free  use 
after  the  buggy  reaches  you.  Every  vehicle 
is  covered  by  a  two  years  ironclad  guarantee. 

The  COLUMBIA  KING  has  Bradley  shaft 
couplers,  finest  open-head  springs,  long  dist¬ 
ance  axles;  longitudinal  spring,  high-grade, 
padded  dash,  and  many  other  of  the  latest 
improvements.  We  practically  build  a  $75 
baggy  to  your  order  for  $50— any  style  springs, 
painting,  trimming,  top,  wheels,  body,  &c. 

Big  and  handsome  new  catalog  fully  de¬ 
scribing  our  entire  line,  mailed  free.  Write 
at  once. 

Columbia  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.\Tnc“,A«*: 


,  SPLIT  T  i  FREE  A  Free  1906^ 

'hickoryJ  f  TRIAL A  ^ready.  180  pages. \ 

Mm 

Sr  cVuRueB0^  YS  S3 3* 1 

nvo.  co. 

H.C.  Phelps,  Pres. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA.  ILL. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROWTo’, 

CLARK’S  REV. 

BUSH  PLOW  and  HARROW 

Cuts  a  truck  6  feet  wide.  1 
foot  deep.  Connects  sub¬ 
soil  water.  Can  plow  a 
newly  cut  forest,  stump, 
bush  or  bog  land. 

CLANK’S  Dbl.  ACTION 
CUTAWAY  Moves  18,000 
Tons  of  Earth  in  a  May. 
Send  for  circulars. 

HI0QANUM,  C0NN..U.S.A. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Live  StockandDairy 


A  MILKING  MACHINE 
Study  of  Its  Present  Possibilities. 

Is  the  Machine  Practical? — This  is 
a  question  very  properly  in  the  minds  of 
dairymen,  and  it  is  an  important  one. 
If  we  can  get  a  machine  with  which  one 
or  two  men  can  milk  from  25  to  75  cows, 
do  it  well,  and  at  a  cost  for  the  outfit 
within  the  means  of  the  dairyman,  who 
must  get  a  large  part  of  his  living  from 
his  cows,  it  certainly  will  be  in  demand. 
Being  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  where  there 
are  several  machines  in  actual  operation 
on  dairy  farms,  I  took  the  opportunity  to 
visit  a  dairy  at  milking  time.  I  went  un¬ 
announced,  so  I  would  see  the  workings 
under  everyday  conditions,  and  not  in 
special  order  for  company.  1  his  puts 
me  in  a  position  to  speak  of  the  outfit  just 
as  I  saw  it,  either  to  condemn  or  com¬ 
mend.  I  must  say  I  went  very  sceptical 
as  to  its  practicability,  and  1  went  away,  on 
the  whole,  agreeably  disappointed.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  machine  has  at  last  been  in¬ 
vented,  which  after  a  little  longer  use  to 
develop  and  correct  weak  points,  will  help 
to  solve  the  growing  problem  of  proper 
help  to  do  the  milking.  I  also  believe  it 
will  be  an  important  step  in  making  sani¬ 
tary  milk ;  for  with  it  the  milk  is  not  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air,  and  is  completely  shut 
in  from  particles  from  cow,  milker  or 
stable,  between  the  udder  and  the  pail, 
thus  lessening  the  extra  expense  in  mak¬ 
ing  such  milk.  Of  course  sanitary  milk 
means  the  perfect  sterilization  of  all  pipes 
and  a,'r>aratus  connected  with  the  ma¬ 
chine.  It  would  seem  with  the  machine 
as  I  saw  it.  this  can  be  done  as  thoroughly 
as  can  the  ordinary  utensils.  Necessarily 
they  must  be  carefully  looked  after,  or 
they  will  be  a  source  of  contamination,  in¬ 
stead  of  protection. 

Description  of  the  Plant. — First 
there  must  be  "ower.  In  this  case  it  was 
derived  from  a  five  horse-power  electric 
motor;  the  farm  being  close  to  a  trolley 
line.  'I  bis  power  runs  a  pump,  which  is 
attached  to  a  metal  air  compresser,  that 
draws  the  ai*r  through  three-fourths  inch 
iron  pipes  run  above  the  fastenings  of  the 
cows,  with  a  tee  and  cut-off  between 
every  two  cows.  To  this  tee  is  attached 
a  rubber  pipe  running  to  the  top  of  a 
five  gallon  tin  vessel,  set  between  the  two 
cows.  From  this  top  or  cover,  run  two 
more  rubber  pipes,  one  to  each  cow,  to 
which  are  attached  four  small  pipes;  on 
the  end  of  each  is  a  hard  rubber  tube  re¬ 
sembling  a  telephone  receiver.  In  the 
mouth  of  this  is  a  rubber  band  that  goes 
•about  the  teat,  like  the  mouth  of  a  calf, 
thus  milking  two  cows  and  all  four  teats 
of  each  at  the  same  time.  A  loose  girth 
about  the  cow’s  body  holds  the  “suckers” 
in  place.  I  placed  my  finger  in  the  end 
of  one  of  these,  and  after  the  “cut-off” 
was  opened,  the  motion  was  very  similar 
to  that  of  a  sucking  calf.  A  small  glass 
was  on  the  end  of  each  pipe,  where  it  was 
attached  to  the  cover,  so  one  could  see 
when  the  milk  ceased  to  flow.  There 
were  thirty  cows  in  this  dairy,  and  four 
of  these  machines.  Thus  eight  cows  were 
milked  at  once,  a  man  and  a  boy  tending 
them.  The  machine  would  milk  two  cows 
at  once,  not  twice  as  quickly  as  two  men 
would,  for  there  is  a  little  time  lost  in 
adjusting  the  machine,  although  it  was 
done  very  quickly.  Did  they  milk  clean? 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  yes;  one  cow 
that  I  tried  with  rather  a  fleshy  udder 
had  so  much  milk  left,  that  I  could  milk 
a  good  stream  with  a  full  hand.  The 
man  said  they  went  over  them  afterward. 

Satisfaction  Given. — How  did  the 
cows  stand?  Very  quiet,  more  so  than  if 
hand  milked,  and  no  bad  effects  followed 
if  the  machine  was  left  on  too  long.  If 
the  working  of  the  udder,  as  is  done  by 
hand,  could  be  done  by  the  machine,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  milking  would  be  perfect.  I 
took  some  pains  to  interview  those  who 
were  using  other  machines,  and  others 
who  were  their  neighbors.  Sometimes 
after  a  man  has  bought  an  expensive  new 
machine  he  does  not  see  all  its  faults.  One 
man  has  used  six  all  Summer,  a  man  and 
a  boy  milking  60  cows.  He  used  a  three 
horse-power  gasoline  engine;  said  half 
that  power  would  be  sufficient  and  that 
he  would  not  part  with  it  for  twice  the 
cost  if  he  could  not  get  another.  On  an¬ 
other  farm  they  used  one  last  Summer 
when  the  time  was  valuable,  and  the  cows 
milking  heavily.  Now  they  milk  by  hand. 


but  expect  to  use  the  machine  again  next 
Spring.  Another  place,  the  day  the  milk 
was  tested,  they  milked  by  hand.  One 
man  ran  his  by  a  two-horse  tread  power. 

What  of  the  Cost? — The  equipment, 
other  than  the  power,  will  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  stable  to  a  great  extent.  I 
should  not  think  it  should  be  over  $100. 
Then  each  machine  costs  $75.  This 
would  make  the  outfit  I  saw  (four  ma¬ 
chines)  cost  $400,  exclusive  of  power. 
On  rnanv  farms  there  is  an  engine  or 
other  power  that  could  be  utilized  for  this 
purpose  without  additional  expense  ex¬ 
cept  of  attaching  to  the  pumps.  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  simple  and  should  be  durable. 
The  one  I  saw  had  been  in  use  over  six 
months,  and  the  tubes  were  as  good  as 
new.  The  rubbers  in  the  “receiver”  have 
to  be  renewed  occasionally.  It  should 
not  be  difficult  to  clean  them  thoroughly. 
A  couple  of  men  can  take  care  of  a  large 
number  of  cows.  With  free  milkers  they 
will  milk  clean.  Others  must  be  looked 
after.  With  most  of  the  cows  milked 
clean,  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  neg¬ 
lect  the  few.  In  fact,  the  record  is  that 
where  they  have  been  longest  in  use,  the 
cows  have  given  rather  less  milk.  At 
present  they  cost  too  much  for  the  farmer 
of  limited  means,  particularly  if  he  also 
has  to  buy  power.  This  has  been  the  case 
with  all  new  machines,  and  the  price  will 
undoubtedly  be  reduced  as  they  come  into 
genera]  use.  T  believe  that  within  a  few 
years  the  weak  points  will  be  overcome, 
and  the  machines  be  a  factor  in  all  large 
dairies.  I  think  that  now,  where  a  man 
can  afford  the  expense,  and  is  short  of 
help,  he  is  safe  in  putting  in  the  machine, 
if  he  will  see  that  the  udders  are  worked 
somewhat  during  milking,  and  all  cows 
are  surely  stripped  out.  Further,  our  ex¬ 
periment  station  at  Geneva  has  a  similar 
machine,  but  of  a  different  make,  installed 
and  purposes  to  give  it  a  thorough  and 
most  practical  test.  Within  a  year — per¬ 
haps  less — we  shall  know  from  them  all 
the  good  and  weak  points.  Meantime.  I 
shall  “possess  my  soul  in  patience,  re¬ 
deeming  the  time,”  by  hand  milking,  until 
the  day  dawns,  and  the  shadows  of  de¬ 
fects  and  great  cost  flee  away. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


Bottled  Mii.k. — In  relation  to  the  question 
of  XV.  M.  C.,  page  46.  his  bottled  milk  will 
never  give  satisfaction  (he  way  he  handles  it. 
It  ought  to  be  bottled  where  produced,  as  soon 
as'  the  animal  heat  has  been  removed.  Good 
straight  dairy  milk  shows  up  fairly  well 
bottled  by  retailer,  but  same  milk  bottled  by 
producer  looks  like  a  different  article.  Cream¬ 
ery  milk  is  no  good  to  bottle  by  retailer. 
A  ’  milkman  should  know  more  about  milk 
than  his  customers;  if  he  cannot  see  the 
cream  line  he  cannot  expect  his  customers 
to  do  so.  Get  your  milk  shipped  in  bottles, 
or  there  will  always  be  a  “kick.” 

Brooklyn.  ex  milkman. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  aud  you’ll  get..  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  IS. 


St.  Jacobs  Oil 

for  many,  many  years  has  cured 

and  continues  to  cure 

RHEUMATISM 

NEURALGIA 

LUMBAGO 

BACKACHE 

SCIATICA 

SPRAINS 

BRUISES 

SORENESS 

STIFFNESS 

FROST-  BITES 


Price,  25c.  and  50c, 


MILK  TUBES' 


Indorsed  by  leading  veterinary 
surgeons.  Coin  Silver50c.  Set  of  four 
$2.  TeatOpener75c.  Dilating  Plug  25c. 
Milk  Fever  outfit  $1.  Teat  Slitter 
*1.50.  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Full  directions. 

GKO.  P.  PILLING  &  SON,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


A  DOUBLE  QUICK  FATTENED 


Plan  to  get  your  stock  to  market  when  the  prices  are  high.  Use  Tonic 
Stock  Food.  It  brings  beef  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  horses  into  the  best  of  con¬ 
dition  in  from  10  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  less  time  than  by  ordinary  feeding 
methods.  Tonic  Stock  Food  is  not  a  poisonous  stimulant,  but  a  vegetable,  con- 
dimental  appetizer.  It  assists  the  digestive  organs  to  dissolve  and  appropriate 

one-fifth  larger  percentage  of  regular  food  rations.  Ionic  Stock  hood  is  made  in 
one  nttn  larger  percentage  oi  1|*>g^parate  for?nula8>  especially  fitted  to  the  needs  of 


horses,  hogs,  dairy  cows  and  for  general  feeding.  Feed 
it  with  any  rations.  "Elgin  Brand”  Tonic  Stock  Food 
costs  53.50  per  hundred,  freight  paid.  Catalog  free. 
Write  now.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Tonic  Stock  F 
“Elgin  Brand.”  If  he  hasn’t  it,  remit  us  the  price.  V 

.  Be  sure  to  state  what  kind  of  stock  you 

da 


ship  direct.  _ _  —  .  . 

wish  to  benefit.  Address  Dept.  17,  and  get  souvenir  calendar. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


TRADE 

MARK 


TONIC  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS. 


BERKSHIRE  SOWS. 

ported  boar  and  well  bred  dams. 
907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


A  few  good  ones 
cheap  from  my  im- 
R.  F.  SHANNON, 


Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

^  ■  -JL  ■  CJ*  Kach 

2  Sows  bred  to  farrow  in  March,  price . @35 

5  Gilts  bred  to  farrow  In  March,  price .  25 

1  H'wd  tsoar.  2  years  old .  25 

1  7  Months  Boar .  15 

Pigs  5  months  old,  price .  @10  to  12 

CUMBERLAND  FARM,  Gettysburg.  Fa. 

KENTUCKY  JACK  FARM. 

A  fine  lot  of  big  Black  well-bred 
KENTUCKY  JACKS,  also  Im¬ 
ported  S  F  A  N I  8  H  JACKS, 
selected  by  me  personally  from 
the  very  best  breeds  of  Jacks  in 
Spain.  We  furnish  a  certificate 
of  pedigree  with  each  Imported 
Jack.  Come  and  see  me  or  write 
— "  for  prices.  I  can  please  you. 

JOE  E.  WRIGHT,  Junction  City,  Ky. 

KENTUCKY  JACKS 

AND  STALLIONS. 

One  hundred  head  of 
Jacks,  Jennets,  Saddle,  Trotting 
and  Pacing  Stallions  and  some  nice 
Poland  China  Hogs,  We  won  more 
premiums  on  Jacks  than  all  other 
breeders  combined  at  Ky.  State  Fair 
1905.  Write  for  what  you  want. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  COMPANY,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Branch  barn  for  jacks,  Marion,  Kansas. 


Shetland  Ponies 

ties,  $235.  TAYLOR  FARM,  Wooster,  Ohio. 


50  head  from  $90  up. 
Black  42-inch  team,  beau- 


CII  AIN-HANGING 

CAULK  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTl.E  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  II.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


CHAIN 

HANGING 


STANCHION 


WARRINER’S 

HOLDS  THE 
ANIMALS  AS 
FIRMLY 
AS  RIGID 
STANCHIONS 


AY  B.  CItUMB,  73  Main  St.,  Forest  ville, Conn. 

THE  LANGWORIHY  SPAVIN  CURE, 

The  Cure  that  CURES,  lias  made  thousands  of 
dollars  for  owners  of  lame  horses  by  making  them 
sound,  Sent  post-paid  to  any  part  of  the  World  on 
receipt  of  Two  Dollars.  Guaranteed  to  cure  the 
worst  cases  of  SPAVIN,  RINGBONE,  SPLINT, 
Etc.,  or  money  refunded.  Send  for  circulars, 
LEWIS  BROS.,  Proprietors,  Jordan,  N.  Y. 


, DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NKWTOIPS  He.TC,  Cough,  DU 
temper  uud  lndlge.tlOB  Cure. 

A  veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
r  .,-0 throat  and  .stomach  troubles. 
Strong  recommends.  $1.00  per 
can,  of  dealers,  or  Kxp.  prepaid. 

TheNewton  Remedy  Co- 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Dr.  Holland’s  Medi¬ 
cated  Stock  Salt 

has  no  rival  as  a  Conditioner  and 
Worm  Destroyer.  A  true  remedy 
for  the  ills  or  stock.  Health, Thrift 
and  Rapid  Growth  are  the  results 
of  its  use.  Guaranteed  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  Is  claimed  for  it.  Ten 
(10)  feeds  for  a  cent. 

TlfR  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 
Write  for  Booklet.  Agents  W  auteo 


A  Lady  can  hold  him. 


of  the  BEERY  BIT 
TOUR  0 ITS  IN  ONE 

Corea  Kicker*,  Kunawaya,  Fuller,, 
Shyer*,  etc.  Send  for  Bit  on  Ten 
baja’  Trial  and  circular  showing 
tlic  four  distinct  ways  of  using  it. 
Prof.  J.Q.  lieery,  Pleasant  1I1U,  Ohio, 


nUROC-JERSEY  PIGS  and  BREI)  SOWS.  All 
stock  eligible  to  registry.  Write  for  prices.  Ad¬ 
dress  A.  B.  WOODHULL,  Wading  River,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
_  Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 

in  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  F.rcildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

All  ages  and  sexes,  son  of  Lord 
Premier,  No.  50001,  the  $1 ,500  Boar,  at  head  of  herd. 
Send  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale.  Conn. 

ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Scud  postal  card  for  64-page  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

_ P.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Braitleboro,  Vf. 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES  from  two  to  ten 
months  old;  fine  individually  and  best  of  breed¬ 
ing.  W.  A.  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

ICHLAWN  FARM 

HIGH  CLASS  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

F.  P.  KNOWLES,  Auburn,  Mass. 

BULLS  IN  SERVICE. 

Canary  Mercedes’  Son,  whose  dam,  Canary 
Mercedes,  has  an  official  record  of  25  lbs.  2  oz.  Butter 
in  7  days.  Her  milk  averaging  4.92  per  cent  butter 
fats  and  4.5  per  cent  fat  for  30  days.  Her  milk,  and 
that  of  her  five  daughters,  three  of  them  with  records 
over  20  lbs.  all  in  official  tests  averaging  4.15  per  cent 
butter  fats. 

Oakland  Sir  Nanette,  whose  dam,  granddamand 
sire’s  dam  have  official  butter  records  that  averaged 
22  lbs.,  and  whose  milk  averaged  4.27  per  cent  fats. 
Write  for  information  and  prices  on  choice  animals. 


H 


Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

$20.00  to  $20.00 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  WiiteforPnoTOGnAPHSand Pedighkes. 

We  also  offer  special  bargains  in  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  our  great  Sir  Koriulyke  Manor  De  Kol  Jr. 
RIVKNBUKGH  BROS  . Hillhurst  Farm,  Oneida.  N.  Y. 


FARM 

Holstein  Cattle. 

Home  of  Lord  Netlierland  DeKol.  Great  sire  of  high 
testing  butter  cows.  He  lias  34  A.  R.  O.  daughters. 
High  class  stock  at  prices  that  will  make  you  a  profit. 
Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  anything  you  may  need. 

E.  C.  BRILL,  Pougluiuag,  N.  Y. 

UJA  Altl  ft  ft]  —  Shorthorn  Cattle  and 

vvUUULAiiU  Ti  iis  sl  w  > 

■■  w  w  WOOD,  Williamsport,  0. 

Pure  Bred  Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

From  Registered  and  Record  Stock.  ALFALFA 
SOIL  from  lots  that  have  raised  alfalfa  for  the  past 
five  years.  Prices  moderate.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 

THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
are  bred  for  large  Production.  Good  Size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  A "imals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Neshanic.  N.  J 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manof 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  oa 
anything  needed  in  Holsteln-Frlesians. 

WOODCBEST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co..  N.V. 

Star  Farm  Holsteins. 

$20,000  in  Registered  Holstein  Cows. 

Service  bulls,  heifers  and  calves  to  be  sold  within 
tlie  next  3(1  days.  Unprecedented  sale.  Unprece¬ 
dented  prices.  The  Chance  of  a  Lifetime, 
Illustrated  Circulars  Sent  Free. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 

Dept.  D.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


If  you  are  going  TTT^^T  l"Tpi*W"TVT  BULL,  and  will  write  us 

to  buy  a  J.A,*  M  "  Ji  J.  just  what  you  want,  we  will 

send  full  pedigrees  and  descriptions,  together  with  prices  that  will  convince  you  that  we  have  high-class 
animals  at  low  prices.  The  Stevens  Brothers- Hastings  Company, 

BROOK8IDE  HERD.  Lacona,  Oswego  Co.,  N,  Y. 


LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  Proprietors 

Largest  Importers  of  Oldenburg  German  Coach,  Perclieron  and  Belgian 
Stallions  in  America.  Have  Imported  357  head  in  the  last  fifteen  months, 
We  won  all  possible  prizes  shown  for  and  Grand  Championship  with 
our  German  Coaehers  and  Belgians  at  the  Lewis  &  Clark  Exposition, 

-  Portland,  Oregon,  at  the  American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show,  Kansas  City, 

Missouri,  and  at  the  Toronto  Exposition  at  Toronto,  Canada,  and  all  the  leading  State  Fairs  and  Horse 
Shows  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  two  years.  We  have  the  prize  winners  or  the  world  and  our  prices 
are  no  higher  than  others.  Write  us  for  further  information.  J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  LaFayette, 
Indiana,  .Staunton,  Vi-ginia  and  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

We  have  just  received  in  our  Barns  from  Europe,  10O  Head  of  HIGH  CLASS  GERMAN 
COACH,  PERCHERON  aud  BELGIAN  STALLIONS. 
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FARM  BUTTER. 

How  I  Make  It,  and  How  I  Sell  If. 

Part  II. 

Washing  and  Packing. — I  now  rinse 
this  blitter  in  water  at  a  temperature  of 
about  55  degrees.  In  this  I  am  particular, 
as  I  do  not  want  my  butter  too  soft,  nor 
too  hard  when  I  work  in  salt,  say  about 
one  ounce  to  the  pound  of  butter.  I  cover 
up  and  keep  this  butter  in  the  same  temper¬ 
ature  for  a  few  hours,  when  I  work  it 
again.  At  this  time  I  find  all  over  this 
butter  large  drops  of  water  like  drops  of 
sweat;  as  much  of  it  as  possible  I  try  to 
work  out,  without  breaking  the  grain.  I 
put  up  my  butter  in  crocks  the  whole 
year,  it  keeps  more  perfectly  in  this  way 
than  in  any,  other  I  know  and  I  always 
caution  customers  to  keep  crocks  covered. 
In  putting  up  butter  for  customers  I  pour 
about  one-half  pint  of  cold  brine  in  crock, 
put  all  on  scale  and  weigh  it,  and  mark 
amount  on  bottom  of  crock,  pack  in  but¬ 
ter  now,  and  weigh  again,  and  mark 
on  bottom  of  crock  again.  This  enables 
every  customer  always  to  see,  and  be  sure 
he  pays  for  butter  only.  The  brine  in  bot¬ 
tom  of  crock  is  there  to  fill  up  any  vacant 
space  that  may  occur  from  improper  pack¬ 
ing,  thus  excluding  air  from  entering  into 
and  spoiling  butter.  I  have  heard  women 
remark  that  a  man  doing  housework  will 
“muss  up”  things  and  dirty  so  many 
dishes  that  it  is  more  work  to  clean  up 
after  him  than  the  help  he  has  rendered 
is  worth.  That  undoubtedly  is  true  in 
many  cases;  in  my  case,  however,  it  is 
not.  While  I  am  yet  churning  I  put  on 
water  so  as  to  be  hot  by  the  time  I  am 
through  churning,  when  I  thoroughly 
wash  all  my  utensils,  using  lots  of  sal 
soda,  and  with  a  good  stiff  root  brush  get 
into  every  crevice.  Wife  says  I  use  three 
times  as  much  sal  soda  she  would  use, 
and  wear  out  two  brushes  to  her  one. 
That  may  be  true,  but  I  have  things  just 
clean  and  sweet.  After  the  first  thorough 
scrubbing  I  rinse  with  boiling  water,  and 
follow  this  with  cold ;  then  turn  all  uten¬ 
sils  upside  down  in  their  places,  mopping 
the  floor,  and  the  churning  is  done.  When 
1  first  began  churning  among  other  trou¬ 
bles  encountered  was  that  of  having  but¬ 
ter  stick  to  bowl  and  ladle.  I  washed 
everything  clean,  scalded  in  boiling  water 
and  plunged  into  cold,  but  butter  would 
stick  more  or  less.  The  liberal  use  of 
sal  soda  in  water  prevented  and  cured 
this  trouble  effectively. 

Selling  the  Butter. — When  I  was 
ready  to  sell  my  butter  I  took  it  to  town 
and  sold  it  to  a  dealer.  I  got  a  fair  price 
for  it,  but  not  what  I  thought  it  was 
worth.  Moreover,  I  do  not  like  to  have 
the  buyer  fix  the  price  for  my  products. 
1  next  went  to  an  acquaintance  I  had  in 
town,  and  spoke  to  his  wife,  trying  to 
have  her  use  my  butter.  She  told  me 
she  had  a  farmer  bringing  her  butter,  but 
she  said  sometimes  it  was  bad,  and  again 
it  would  be  real  good.  She  gave  me  an 
order  for  two  pounds,  which  I  delivered, 
and  got  a  order  for  two  pounds  for  next 
week’s  delivery.  By  this  time  they  had 
used  the  first  butter  I  left,  and  I  must 
say  the  woman  seemed  more  friendly  and 
pleasant  than  at  my  first  call.  I  suppose 
that  flavor  of  the  butter  had  taken  effect. 
At  any  rate  she  was  ready  for  business, 
and  wanted  to  know  if  I  could  let  her 
have  five  pounds  a  week  regularly;  if 
the  butter  was  as  good  as  the  first,  she 
would  pay  me  gladly  my  price  for  it, 
which  I  told  her  would  always  be  the 
highest  retail  creamery  price  quoted  in 
town.  It  netted  over  .'10  cents  a  pound 
the  year  around.  In  a  short  time  this 
woman  increased  her  order  to  six  pounds 
a  week,  next  to  seven  and  finally  to  eight 
pounds,  at  which  amount  she  said  she 
would  stop,  whether  it  would  last  the 
week  out  or  not,  as  that  was  three  pounds 
a  week  more  than  they  had  ever  used 
before.  1  he  folks,  she  said,  could  not  get 
enough.  I  his  is  the  only  customer  whose 
trade  I  solicited.  The  rest,  all  neighbors 
of  this  woman,  one  after  another  fell  in 
line,  until  the  demand  was  greater  than 
the  supply.  I  have  never  lost  a  custo¬ 


mer,  never  had  any  complaint  as  to  price 
or  quality;  in  fact  there  are  always  one 
or  more  women  ready  to  take  any  surplus 
I  may  have. 

Demand  Greater  Than  Supply. — I 
must  tell  here  of  a  woman  who  has  for 
a  long  time  tried  to  get  my  butter,  but 
whom  I  was  unable  to  supply.  She  was 
bound  to  get  it,  and  adopted  a  novel  way 
for  it.  A  regular  customer,  a  friend  of 
the  woman  above  mentioned,  one  day 
asked  me  to  let  her  have  two  pounds  a 
week  more  than  her  usual  supply.  I 
could  hardly  spare  it,  but  as  she  is  such 
a  good  customer,  by  scrimping  a  little  at 
home  for  a  short  time  I  made  out  to  give 
her  the  extra.  In  a  few  weeks  after,  on 
delivering  the  butter,  she  said :  “After 
this  you  might  as  well  take  this  extra 
over  to  Mrs.  Knox,  for  it  is  she  I  have 
been  getting  it  for.  You  know  she  tried 
for  so  long  to  get  it,  arid  you  could  never 
snare  it,  and  we  thought  that  if  you  tried 
hard  you  could  do  it,”  and  how  those 
women  laughed !  A  clear  case  of  obtain¬ 
ing  goods  under  false  pretenses,  reads  like 
a  novel,  but  it’s  a  fact. 

Cause  of  Poor  Butter. — Now  a  word 
about  the  farmer  whose  customers  are 
using  my  butter.  I  met  him  one  morning. 
I  did  not  know  but  that  he  would  feel 
somewhat  “grouchy”  toward  me,  but  he 
took  it  good-naturedly.  He  is  a  young 
fellow,  on  a  large  farm,  with  more  work- 
on  hand  than  he  could  do.  He  explained 
why  their  butter  was  sometimes  bad.  He 
said  he  knew  it,  but  could  not  help  it — 
he  said  in  part :  “My  wife  has  so  much 
work  she  can’t  get  around ;  no  use,  we 
can’t  get  a  girl  to  help.  Besides  doing 
her  housework,  including  buttermaking, 
she  has  hogs,  calves  and  chickens  to  at¬ 
tend  to;  then  we  have  three  babies,  oldest 
four  years  and  youngest  two  months  old ; 
all  three  could  be  put  in  a  bushel  basket 
and  not  fill  it  heaping  full.”  Now,  do 
you  wonder  that  this  woman’s  butter  is 
sometimes  bad?  I  am  only  surprised  that 
it  was  sometimes  very  good,  as  these  cus¬ 
tomers  acknowledged.  The  above  is  not 
theory;  they  are  actual  facts,  truly  if  not 
prettily  told ;  the  experience  of  years  of 
buttermaking  and  selling,  from  which  I 
draw  the  following  conclusions:  First, 
the  consumption  of  butter  may  be  in¬ 
creased  one-fourth,  if  made  uniformly 
good.  From  the  account  of  my  customers 
they  use  over  a  fourth  more  than  former¬ 
ly.  Second,  people  are  willing  to  pay  a 
higher  price,  and  pay  it  more  cheerfully 
than  they  will  a  lower  price  for  an  inferior 
article,  and  that  what  is  true  with  butter 
is  equally  true  with  all  food  products. 

J.  H.  BOLLINGER. 

Ohio. 


Are  as  much  superior  to  other 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

As  such  other  separators  are 
to  gravity  setting  systems. 


Send  for  1 906  catalogue  and  name  of  your 

local  agent. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
9  &  11  Drumm  St.: 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74  Cort/andt  Street , 

NEW  YOKK. 


109-113  Fouville  Square' 
MONTREAL 
75  &  77  York  Street 
TORONTO. 

14-16  Princess  St., 
WINNIPEG. 


$ 


CREAM  SEPARATOR  OFFER 


FOR  $19.90  WE  SELL  THE  CELEBRATED  DUNDEE  SEPARATOR;  FOR 
$29.00  WE  SELL  THE  FAMOUS  AMERICAN  CREAM  SEPARATOR, 
WHICH  HAS  ALWAYS  RETAILED  AT  $75.00  TO  $100.00.  READ  OUR 
OFFER  ON  THE  ECONOMY,  THE  BEST  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD. 


w 

I 

■  nilD  OUC  nm  I  AD  nCCCD  Cut  (his  advertisement  out  and 
UUff  UNb  DULL  An  Uriblli  send  to  us,  enclose  one  dollar,  state 

■  whether  you  wish  a  separator  of  300.  400  or  500-pound  capacity  per  hour, 
for  all  purposes,  we  by  all  means  recommend  the  large  500-pound 
capacity  size.  We  will  send  you  our  celebrated  Economy  Separator  by 
freight  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  examination.  Examine  the  separator  at  your 

nearest  railroad  station,  and  if  you  are  satisfied  It  Is  In  every  way  the  best  cream  sep-  , 
arator  made,  then  pay  the  railroad  agent  our  SPECIAL  PRICE  and  freight  charges, 
then  take  the  separator  home  and  give  it  60  days’  trial,  during  which  time  put  it  to 
every  possible  test,  compare  it  with  any  other  machine  made,  and  If  you  do  not  And 
it  runs  easier,  skims  closer,  skims  colder  milk,  cleans  easier,  wears  better,  easier  to  operate, 
more  simple,  less  possibility  of  getting  out  of  order,  in  short,  it  you  do  not  And  It  in  every 
way  the  r  "  *  ...  „  -  J 

we  will 

OUR  ■ _ 

the  400-pound  capacity  size,  and  $42.75  for  the  big  500-pound  capacity  size,  the  size  , 
which  we  especially  recommend.  DON’T  DELAY;  enclose  $1.00,  say  whether  you  want  | 
the  $33.95,  $39.95  or  the  $42.75  size:  Let  us  send  the  machine  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to 
examination,  pay  the  balance  to  the  railroad  agent,  then  use  it  60  days.  and  if  you  do 

not  pronounce  it  by  far  the  best  cream  separator  made,  regardless  of  name,  make  or _ 

price,  return  it  to  us  and  get  your  money  back  at  once.  IF  YOU  DON’T  SEND  $1.00  for  the  Economy,  bo 
sure  to  write  for  our  FREE  Cream  Separator  Catalogues  and  wonderful  offers.  On  a  postal  card  or  in  a  letter 
to  us  simply  say:  ‘‘Send  me  your  Free  Separator  Offers,’’  and  you  will  receive  free,  by  roUirn  mail,  postpaid, 
our  three  Special  Cream  Separator  Catalogues,  large  pictures  of  our  $19.90  Dundee,  $29.00  American  and  all 
our  Economy  Separators.  Illustrations,  descriptions,  testimonials,  copies  of  many  diplomas  and  medals,  our 
$1,000.00  quality  challenge,  our  great  guarantee  free  trial  plan,  pay  after  received  terms  and  the  most  won¬ 
derfully  liberal  separator  offers  ever  heard  of.  On  a  postal  card  or  in  a  letter  simply  say:  Send  me 
your  Free  Separator  Offers,’’  and  get  all  we  will  send  you  free  by  return  mail,  postpaid. _  _ 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  FREE  THESE  6  BIG, 
CANE  SEATED  DINING  ROOM  CHAIRS 

when  ail  your  orders  to  us  have  amounted  to  $50.00.  or.  If  you  send 
orders  to  us.  you  can  have  your  choice  of  hundreds  of  valuable  articles, 
a  (  s  ,  ,  |i  >  «  (s  ,  such  as  pianos,  organs,  buggies,  rich  pieces  of  furniture,  etc.  'I  his  won¬ 
derful  offer  will  go  to  you  free  when  you  send  for  our  Economy  Separator  or  write  for  our  free  separator  oners. 

nUC  nril  ID  TnnAV  CIIDC  and  let  us  send  you  an  Economy  Separator  C.O.D^  other- 
obNU  UNb  UULLAn  lUUAT  OUilbi  wise  be  sure,  today  (this  minute),  on  a  postal  card  or  In  a 
letter  to  us  to  say:  "Send  me  your  FREE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  OFFERS.”  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
II.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  net  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  oage  IS 


harpleS 

TUBULAR 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Will  you  buy  a  baH  separator  because 
tbe  agent  is  a  “good  fellow?”  Some 
people  do.  They  should  read  this. 

If  You  Have  a  Brand 
New  Separator 

not  a  Tubular,  put  it  In  the  garret. 

We  guarantee  Tubulars  to 
make  enough  more  butter 
than  any  other  separator,  anti 
from  the  same  milk,  to  pny  25 
per  cent  yearly  Interest  on 
their  cost.  You  test  them  free 
side  by  side.  Your  decision  is  final. 

Carnegie  is  using  Investments  pay¬ 
ing  6  per  cent;  here  is  a  guaranteed 
25  per  cent  to  you.  The  waist  low 
supply  can— simple  bowl— enclosed, 
self-oiling  gears— are  found  only  on 
Tubulars.  Catalog  T-153explalns  it. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

TORONTO,  CAN.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A  Davis 


Cream 
rator  l 
from  fa 


at  faci 

R rices,  co"ts  half  as  mud;  as  mostot 
o  agents’  fees  to  double  prices.  Ini 
gate  our  liberal  selling  plan  and  the 
pie  three  piece  bowl  machine.  Gets* 
drop  of  cream.  Tank  3  feet  7  inches  l 
Write  for  money  saving  catalog  No. 


Davis  Cream  Separator  Co. 

56  A  North  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILO 

Essential  to  the  equipment  of  the  modern  farm.  Keeps 
cows  healthy,  fat  and  milk-yielding.  Fresh  green  pastur¬ 
age  all  winter.  Especially  valuable  where  registered  stock 
is  kept  and  bred.  In  use  on  the  finest  farms  and  endorsed 
by  1  lie  most  progressive  farmers  in  America.  We  want  you 
to  know  all  about  Green  Mountain  Silos.  Agents  wanted  in 
unoccupied  territory.  Write  for  Catalog  ^ 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


FOR  EMERGENCIES  AT  HOME 

And  for  the  Stock  on  the  Farm 

NOTHINC  EQUALS 


n 


SLOANS 

LINIMENT 


The  Great  Antiseptic 

Price,  25c.,  50c.  and  $1.00. 

Dr.  EARL  S.  SLOAN, 

615  Albany  St.,  Boston,  Mas). 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN ,  CORRECTED 
A  Hen  Woman’s  Experience. 

Mr.  Mapes  thought  some  one  would  suggest 
avoiding  his  breed  but  I  think  it  is  feed.  To 
compare  his  feeding  wilh  the  feeding  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Ilartman  in  “The  Business 
lien,”  that  table  of  food  per  100  hens,  was 
carefully  thought  and  worked  out.  I  came 
from  a  city  to  a  lonely  farm,  and  having  no 
children,  the  chickens  took  my  main  care  and 
interest.  A  one-eighth  part  of  that  mixture 
is  entirely  too  much  animal  meal,  especially 
as  he  said  he  uses  123  pounds  of  milk  also 
most  of  the  time.  One-eighth  part  of  wheat 
middlings,  if  ground  fine,  as  I  know  it,  would 
make  the  mass  sticky.  Use  more  wheat  bran 
or  oats  Instead.  He  does  not  feed  enough 
oafs,  in  fact  not  enough  grain,  too  much 
salt.  Turnip,  beet  or  cabbage  should  ncvei 
be  fed  until  after  last  feed  in  the  evening  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  Leghorn  type.  Three  P.  M. 
is  entirely  too  early  to  take  the  water  away 
from  them.  They  will  drink  until  dusk  if 
they  have  the  chance.  I  often  turn  my  feed 
bucket  upside  down  aud  sit  on  it  right  among 
them.  My  17  l^eghorns  quit  scratching  long 
before  the  busy  Wyandottes  do.  but  if  1  come 
with  cabbage  or  beet  they  get  busy  again. 
Mr.  Mapes’s  may  not  do  as  mine  do,  but  1 
have  had  Minorcas  do  the  same,  and  think 
as  Mr.  Mapes  gives  all  they  will  eat  they 
do  not  eat  enough  grain  to  make  lots  of 
eggs.  If  I  had  my  Leghorns  by  themselves 
I  would  make  them  eat  more  grain,  as  they 
do  not  do  their  share  of  laying.  Our  7.">  hens 
in  all  laid  from  22  to  .14  eggs  per  day  De¬ 
cember  and  January,  tuns.  d.  l.  hahtman. 

Pennsylvania. 

Feeds  Too  Much  Corn. 

I  would  tell  Mr.  Mapes  that  he  fed  far  too 
much  corn.  One-third  of  the  morning  scratch 
feed,  nearly  one-half  noon  mash,  and  all  of 
the  evening  feed  is  corn — too  much.  My 
advice  would  be  to  cut  the  cracked  corn  out 
in  the  morning  and  cut  it  down  to  at  least 
TOO  pounds  cormneal  at  noon.  My  menu  for 
the  hens  is  wheat  and  oats  in  morning 
(equal  parts):  mash  of  100  pounds  wheat 
bran.  100  shorts,  50  pounds  beef  scraps  and 
what  cut  clover  they  care  for,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  salt  is  added;  for  night  they  get  whole 
corn  only.  So  you  see  they  get  corn  only 
once  a  day,  and  then  about  all  they  want. 

I  do  not  rank  with  such  men  as  Mapes,  Cos¬ 
grove  and  others  in  the  chicken  industry, 
but  I  am  the  happy  possessor  of  those  so- 
called  50  per  cent  hens.  Wheat  and  oats, 

I  think,  are  the  egg  foods.  We  need  other 
feeds  of  course,  but  they,  I  believe,  are  the 
stand-bys.  c.  s. 

Canterbury,  O. 

Warm  Breakfasts  and  Human  Nature. 

I  a  in  sorry  for  Mr.  Mapes.  and  very  sorry 
for  his  hens.  I  would  no  more  think  of  giv¬ 
ing  my  hens  a  cold  breakfast  in  the  Winter 
than  1  would  think  of  giving  my  family  a 
cold  breakfast.  Imagine  a  man  on  a  cold 
morning  in  a  huckleberry  lot  where  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  scarce,  picking  berries  for  his  break¬ 
fast.  Do  you  think  he  would  feel  like  doing 
a  good  day's  work  afterwards?  Do  you 
think  he  would  feel  contented  and  happy? 
Well,  hardly:  but  I  think  he  could  sympa¬ 
thize  with  Mr.  Mapes's  hens.  A  cold  and 
hungry  hen  will  not  lay,  no  matter  what 
her  breed,  and  a  Leghorn  lien  will  exercise 
after  a  good  warm  breakfast  if  you  only  give 
her  a  chance  to  do  so.  It  is  hen  nature  to 
scratch,  and  she  will  do  it  just  for  the  fun 
of  it :  it  is  also  her  nature  to  lay.  and  she 
will  do  that.  too.  if  she  has  enough  to  eat, 
a  place  to  stretch  her  wings  as  well  as  her 
legs  and  a  fairly  warm  place  to  sleep.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  in  a  ben: 
a  high  strung  White  Leghorn  hen  will  resent 
being  cooped  up  and  forced  to  work  like  the 
slower  Asiatic  breeds  just  as  much  and  as 
quick  as  a  good  smart  American  man  will 
resent  being  treated  like  some  inferior.  I 
have  a  flock  of  18  old  hens  and  75  pullets: 
35  of  the  pullets  were  hatched  in  August  and 
the  oldest  were  not  hatched  until  late  in 
May.  They  are  a  mixture  of  everything,  just 
what  a  “hen  man”  would  call  a  “scrub” 
flock.  I  feed  in  morning  warm  mash  of  two 
parts  cornmeal,  one  part  wheat  bran,  one 
large  quart  of  meat  scrap  (we  have  alxml 
12  quarts  of  the  dry  grain)  wet  with  hot 
water.  I  just  take  the  chill  off  the  drinking 
water.  At  noon  six  quarts  oats  scattered  on 
the  floor,  which  is  covered  with  dry  leaves, 
coal  ashes,  and  chaff  from  the  barn,  (hay. 
corn  husks,  weed  seeds).  At  night  1  feed 
warm  whole  corn  alternated  with  whole 
wheat.  If  weather  is  very  cold  I  give  corn 
till  the  cold  snap  is  past.  I  warm  the  grain, 
and  it  helps  to  keep  the  hen  warm  at  night. 

I  did  not  begin  to  keep  count  of  the  eggs 
till  the  first  of  December.  In  December  I 
got  003  eggs.  New  Year’s  Day  gave  me  31, 
and  so  far  in  this  month  I  have  got  72!) 
eggs  (yesterday  41),  which  is  not  had  for  a 
scrub  flock.  We  have  no  cut  clover,  or  cab¬ 
bage,  or  turnips,  but  the  hens  run  out  on 
grass  land  every  day  that  is  not  too  cold  for 
them  to  go  out,  and  as  this  Winter  has  been 
so  pleasant  they  have  been  out  most  of  the 
time.  I  am  not  usually  an  envious  person, 
hut  I  do  envy  Mr.  Mapes  his  1,400  beautiful 
White  Leghorn  hens.  If  T  had  them  I  would 
feel  richer  than  ever  Rockefeller  felt,  and 
I  would  make  a  fortune  with  them  that  would 
be  sufficient  for  me  at  least,  but  I  don't  think 
there  are  any  cast-iron  rules  in  feeding  and 
caring  for  poultry  more  than  there  are  for 
raising  babies.  I  have  seen  good  natured 
babies  spoiled  by  too  scientific  feeding  and 
care,  and  1  guess  it  is  about  the  same  way 
with  hens.  You  will  not  succeed,  no  matter 
what  you  feed,  if  you  don’t  use  common  sense 
as  a  seasoning.  My  hens  have  no  fancy  care. 
The  house  is  an  old  building  12  x  14,  with 
an  upstairs  to  it ;  the  roosts  are  upstairs. 
They  have  all  the  downstairs  for  a  scratch¬ 
ing  place,  and  to  lay.  The  dropping  boards 
are  cleaned  when  1  can  get  a  man  to  do  it, 
perhaps  once  in  from  four  to  six  weeks,  some¬ 
times  longer.  I  never  open  windows  because 


there  are  cracks  enough  in  the  walls,  and 
broken  glass  in  the  windows.  They  have  shell 
and  grit  before  them  all  the  time.  I  have  never 
before  written  about  hens;  although  I  have 
had  very  good  luck  with  them.  I  do  not  keep 
a  scrub  flock  from  choice,  but  necessity,  as  I 
did  not  have  the  money  to  buy  purebreds. 
My  favorites  are  White  Leghorn,  Light 
Brahma,  White  Plymouth  Rock  and  Silver 
Wyandotte.  A  person  adapted  to  poultry  can 
make  a  good  living  with  the  breed  he  likes 
best,  and  I  would  not  advise  anyone  starting 
in  with  a  breed  lie  did  not  like,  or  any  breed 
if  he  does  not  really  like  the  business.  A 
hen  knows  whens  she  is  sworn  at  as  well 
as  a  cow,  and  will  act  accordingly. 

Connecticut.  mrs.  w.  h.  french. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 

A  Hen  Man. — By  the  way,  I  can  sympa¬ 
thize  with  Mr.  Mapes  on  the  egg  question, 
as  I  am  getting  only  three  or  four  eggs  per 
day  from  100  hens  and  pullets;  got  10  times 
tlie  number  a  year  ago;  can't  understand  it. 

Auburn,  It.  I.  w.  c.  K. 

1  see  a  good  many  people  tell  what  their 
chickens  are  doing  through  your  paper,  but 
I  do  not  see  any  who  have  our  flock  beaten. 
We  have  37  May  pullets  of  the  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  breed  that  liegan  laying  November  27 ; 
in  December  laid  20  dozen  and  nine  in 
January  to  24th;  39  dozen  and  10,  we  think 
that  pretty  good.  w.  b.  k. 

Conneautville,  I’a. 

A  Hen  Record. — I  have  been  keeping  a 
record  of  27  pullets  for  one  month.  These 
pullets  were  hatched  May  15  and  June  14 
and  the  first  egg  was  laid  the  last  day  in 
November.  After  snow  came  they  were  all 
put  in  one  pen  without  a  male.  When  1 
thought  they  were  all  laying,  which  was 
Decemlier  23,  I  commenced  to  keep  account 
of  the  eggs.  There  were  14  purebred  It.  C. 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  13  8.  C.  W.  Iveghorns, 
and  for  one  month  they  laid  440  eggs.  They 
were  fed  oats*  in  the  morning,  mash  at  noon 
and  some  cabbage  and  wheat  and  buckwheat 
at  night.  They  had  no  meat  or  milk,  but 
the  mash  had  some  animal  meal  in  it. 

Lisle,  N.  Y.  j.  f. 

Son  Beats  Father, — I  see  one  of  Father’s 
letters  recently  said:  “Mapes  the  hen  man, 
but  not  the  egg  man.”  He  had  about  the 
same  number  of  pullets  that  I  had  last  Fall, 
and  his  have  laid  hut  very  few  eggs  this 
Winter,  and  mine  have  done*  fairly  well.  At 
the  present  time  I  am  getting  over  200  eggs 
a  day  from  about  850  hens  and  pullets.  I 
have  one  hen  sitting  on  11  eggs  from  m.v 
New  York  winner  of  190(J.  1  tested  her 
eggs  this  morning,  found  one  broken,  but 
from  12  eggs  I  found  11  fertile  ones.  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  results  for  this 
time  of  the  year.  Since  I  came  home  from 
New  York  I  have  had  a  number  of  orders  for 
birds,  among  others  I  have  shipped  two  to 
Canada,  also  12  birds  to  Norkopping,  Sweden. 

I  am  at  present  corresponding  with  a  man 
in  Switzerland  for  an  order  to  be  shipped 
to  England.  I  hope  to  raise  quite  a  number 
of  young  stock  this  Summer,  and  will  dis¬ 
pose  of  pretty  much  of  my  present  stock. 

.1.  E.  MAPES. 


Dietz  Lanterns 

We  know  that  if  buyers  would  first 
write  us  and  get  our  lantern  book  and 
know  just  what  service  Dietz  lanterns 
give  and  how  they  are  made,  they 
would  never  buy  any  other  kind. 
Everybody  knows  about  the 

“Clear,  White  Light  of  the 

DIETZ.” 

But  wo  want  them  to  know  about  the 
convenient  side  lever,  how  impossible 
it  is  for  the  oil  pot  to  leak,  how  it  is 
made  without  a  suspicion  of  solder, 
how  only  the  best  class  of  material, 
glass,  tin,  wire,  etc.,  is  used  in  the 
making.  There  are  a  dozen  things 
that  ought  to  be  considered  in  choos¬ 
ing.  Then  dealers  could  not.persuado 
you  to  buy  the  ordinary  lanterns  on 
their  shelves.  There’s  a  Dietz  lantern 
dealer  most  everywhere.  If  you  don’t 
find  one,  write  to  us.  Write  anyhow 
for  that  free  book. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

62  Laight  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Established  181,0. 


mcEArmy  Auction  Bargain: 

rolvcrs  .$0.50  up  Officera*  Swords  (new)  .$1.5 


"Revolvers  .  fcO-StTup 
“  Holsters  .  .10  44 

Haversacks  .  .10  u 

Knapsacks  .50  “ 
CarMnes  .80  “ 
Muskets  1.65  “ 
Saddles  .  .  1.90  u 

Saddle  Bags (pr.). 75  u 
Bridles  .  •  .65  “ 

Navy  Hats . 10  “ 

Army  Campaign  Hats  .35  u 
Lecirins  (pair)  .  .  .  .15  ' 


Officera*  Swords  (new) 
Side-arm  Swords  . 
Bayonets  .... 
Carbine  Boot  .  . 
Cross  Rifles  (dozen) 
u  Saliers  “ 

Screw  Drivers  “  , 

Linen  Collars  u  . 
Brass  Letters  u  . 
Blue  Flannel  Shirts 
Gunners’  Hammers 
Army  Spades 


1.0 

1.0 

1.0 


...  .iu  .nrniy  r>paoes  ....  .t 

Army  U  niforms  consisting  of  New  Helmet,  Coat ,  Trousers  all  for  1 A 
176-page  Large  Illustrated  Catalog  mailed  (stamps)  .  .  .  .1 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN,  501  Broadway,  N.  \ 
Largest  Stock  in  the  vstrld  Government  Auction  Goods 

acres  storage— 2%  acres  Broadway  salcsroot 


BE  A  RAILROAD  MAN 

and  earn  from  *60  to  9135  per  month 

We  teach  you  by  mall  for  position  of 
BRAKEMAH  OR  FIREMAN 
Our  Instruction  is  practical;  endorsed  by 
railroad  managers,  and  qualifies  you  for 
immediate  employment.  Instructors 
are  all  prominent  railroad  officials. 
Write  for  catalog.  Begin  study  at  once. 

Wenthe  Ry.  Carr.  School,  Dept.117  Freeport,  III. 


GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  Standard  bred  poultry  for  1900,  printed  in 
beautiful  colors,  contains  Fine  Chromo,  illustrates 
and  describes  GO  varieties.  Gives  reasonable  prices 
for  stock  and  eggs,  tells  all  about  poultry,  their 
diseases,  lice,  etc.  This  book  only  10  centn. 
B.  H.  GREIDEK,  KHEEMS,  FA. 

YOUR  IDEAS 

$100,000  offered  for  one  In¬ 
vention;  $8,500  for  another. 
Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and 
“What  fo  Invent”  sent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  your 
patent  for  sale  at  our  expense. 
Chandlee  &  Chandlee,  Patent  Attorney!. 
979  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Spent  $50  With  Doctors. 

Got  Barber’s  Itch  From  Shaving  -Worse 
Under  Doctor’s  C»re— Cured  by 
One  Set  of  Cuticura--Cost  SI. 

“I  want  to  send  you  a  word  of  thanks 
for  what  the  wonderful  Cuticura  Reme¬ 
dies  have  done  for  me.  I  got  shaved  and 
got  barber’s  itch,  and  doctored  with  my 
own  doctor,  but  it  got  worse  all  the  time. 
I  sj.ent  in  all  about  fifty  dollars  with  doc¬ 
tors,  but  still  it  got  worse.  A  friend  of 
mine  wanted  me  to  try  the  Cuticura  Rem¬ 
edies.  As  I  had  tried  everything,  I  was 
discouraged.  I  bought  one  set  of  the  Cuti¬ 
cura  Remedies  (Soap,  Ointment  and  Pills, 
cost  $1.00),  and  they  cured  me  entirely,  so 
I  cannot  praise  them  too  much.  I  would 
be  willing  to  do  most  anything  for  the 
promotion  of  a  cause  like  the  Cuticura 
Remedies.  They  are  wonderful,  and  1 
have  recommended  them  to  every  one 
where  occasion  demanded  it.  I  think  every 
family  should  know  about  the  Cuticura 
Remedies  where  they  have  children.  Allen 
Ridgway,  Station  Master,  the  Central 
Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey,  Barne- 
gat  Station,  N.  J.,  Oct.  2,  1905.” 


QEGISTERED  ANGORA  GOATS.— Pairs  or 
*\  trios.  REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 

Write  for  prices  and  information. 
MELROSE  STOCK  FARM,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

A  M  Var'8  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Oats. 
Will  Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60 p.  bookFlOc. 
Rates  free.  .1  A.  BERGEY. Box 8, Telford. Pa 

Buff  Rocks— 200  for  sale;  a  few  Solid  Buff  Cockerels. 
58  premiums  last  winter.  Dr.  Coolidge,  Warner,  N.H. 

¥>rown  Leghorn  Ckls.  of  great  egg-producing  strains; 
A*  also  collie  pups.  NELSON  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Poultry  Catalogue  Free.  Reasonable  prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Fairview  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 

MANOKIN  White  LEGHORNS  SATISFY 

No  experiment,  bred  12  years  for  heavy  laying,  from 
best  blood  in  America.  Stock  and  eggs  at  farmers’ 
prices.  R.  It.  PUSEY,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

^JCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
VVeight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa, 

OPORTING  AND  PET  DOGS 

of  all  kinds  for  sale.  Pigeons,  Ferrets,  Bel- 
gian  Haresand  all  breeds  of  Swine.  Stump 
for  reply.  Chas.  G.  Lloydt,  Athens,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

COLLIE  PUPS  ssar 

WHITE  COCHIN  BANTAM 

R.  1.  RED  and  BARRED  ROCK, 

Cockerels,  Hens  and  Pullets. 
“EGGrS  TO  HATCH” 

From  the  above  at  8  cents  each,  and  also  Light 
Brahmas,  White  Wyandottes  and  Leghorns. 
WALTER  SHERMAN,  25 Boulevard, Newport, R.I. 

p/\ n  OAI  C  male  and  fe- 

■  1/ 1\  OMLC.  MALE  ELK  at 

The  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf,  Flint,  Michigan. 

I  IGHT  BRAHMAS,  prize  stock,  A  few  good  birds. 
O.  GORDON,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  fTt™ 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKS  classsingle 

Comb  White  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  White 
and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  imperial  Pekin  Ducks, 
Winners  of  4  Ribbons  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
Shows  1906,  and  18  Ribbons  at  Dutchess  County  Fair. 
1905.  Eggs  from  prize  matings  our  very  best  $3  for  15, 
$15  per  100.  High  class  utility  stock,  specially  fed  to 
produce  fertile  eggs,  $6  per  100,  in  any  quantity;  all 
Hear  eggs  replaced  free  if  returned  express  prepaid. 
Duck  Eggs  roady  March  1st,  $8  per  100,  $75  per  1,000. 

80  pens,  2,000  layers;  cut  of  same  in  Cyphers  Catalogue 
and  their  authorized  agent  for  this  section.  Ronnie 
Rrae  Poultry  Farm,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

BLUE  RIBBON  ’SMSf 

Harred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Y  SURE  TO  GIVE 
White  Wyandottes,  A 

White  Leghorns,  J  SQUARE  DEAL. 

Eggs.  $1.50  per  15;  ’  $2.50  per  30.  ,1.  HOWARD 
LIPPINOOTT,  P.  O.  Box  3,  Moorostown,  N.  J. 

Wh. Wyandottes  Exclusively  hStehing  Ef  rS0f<m 

standard  bred  heavy  laying  stock.  All  infertile  eggs 
replaced  free.  Ad.  E.  Franklin  Kean,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

BARRED  HOCKS — Best  blood;  bred  for  vigor 
and  utility.  Free  range  and  eggs  of  high  fertility. 
$1  .50  per  15.  G  runt  Davis,  Whitehouse,  New  Jersey. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C,  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1.00  per  15;  $5. (Kl  per  100.  Catalogue 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  I).  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Homer  Pigeons 

FOR  SQUAB  BREEDING. 

JOHN  M.  HATHAWAY,  Acushnet,  Mass. 


KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 


Used  5  Years-Bestfor  Man  and  Beast. 

Grand  Isle,  Vt.,  March  20, 05. 


Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Dear  Sirs:— I  have  used  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  for  both 
horses  and  family  for  the  past  flvo  year..  It  is  the  best 
liniment  I  have  ever  used.  I  would  not  be  without  it. 

Yours  truly,  M.  M.  Socia. 
Everybody  who  ever  used  It  calls  Kendal  I'a  Spav- 

Curo  The  Great  Horse  Remedy 

Surestcurefor  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Curb,  Splint  and 
all  Lameneaaas.  Price  S 1 ;  6  tor  $6.  Greatest  lini¬ 
ment  known  for  family  use.  AU  druggists  sell  It. 
Accept  no  substitute.  The  great  book,  “A  Treatise 
on  the  Horae,’*  free  from  druggists  or 


Dr.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO..  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


More 

and 

Fertile  Eggs 


Your  hens  will  positively  lay  more 
eggs,  and  a  larger  per  centage  of  fer¬ 
tile  eggs,  if  they  are  given  regular  doses 
of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  l’an-a-ee-a  wit  h  the 
daily  food.  It  produces  this  result  by 
the  action  of  bitter  tonics  which  in¬ 
crease  the  powers  of  digestion,  enab-  i 
ling  the  system  of  the  fowl  to  extract 
the  maximum  amount  of  egg-mak¬ 
ing  material  from  the  food  and 
convert  it  into  eggs.  Italsosup- 
plies  iron  for  the  Wood,  and  . 
thenitrates  to  assist  nature 
in  expelling  poisonous 
materials  through 
the  skin. 


DR.  HESS 
POULTRY 
PAN-A-CE-A 


ie  prescription 
of  Dr.  Hess  (  Si .  I)., 

D.  V.S.),  and  besides 
increasing  egg  production, 
it  cures  and  prevents  poultry 
diseases.  It  contains  germicides 
which  destroy  bacteria,  the  cause 
of  nearly  all  poultry  diseases.  It 
has  the  indorsement,  of  leading 
Poultry  Associations  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Costa  but  a  penny 
a  day  for  about  80  fowls,  and  is  sold 
on  n  written  guarantee. 

IK  lbs.  25c,  mull  / 

or  express  40c  I  Kirept  In  Cansds 
51b«.  <10e  .  and  extreme 

1  2  I  bn.  *  1 .115  I  Went  and  South 

2f>  lb.  pull  *2.50  ( 

Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page 
Poultry  Book, free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland,  Ohio 

Instant  Louse  Killer 
Kills  Lice. 


POULTRY 


OQOOOOOOG 

We  keep  ev- 

_ _  _ _ _  ery thing  in  the) 

(POULTRY  LINE-Fencing,  Feed, Incu-) 
(bators,  Livestock,  Brooders— anything— , 

>  it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you ) 
>our  Illustrated  Catalogue — it’s  free  for  the) 
(asking — it's  worth  having.  { 

(Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

)  Dep  H .  G  26  &  28  Vesey  St  reel .  New  York  City.  < 

QOOOOQOOOOQOOOOOQQOOOOOOC  < 

GG5  FROn  BONE 

Green  cut  bone  doubles  ep^  yield.  More  fertile 
eStfs,  vigorous  chicks,  early  broilers,  heavy  fowls. 

MANN^C  LATEST  MODEL 
lYlftVlVl  W  BONE  CUTTER 

10  days  free  trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Send  it 
back  at  ourexpenseifyou  don't  like  it.  cat’lgfrec. 

F.  W.MANN  CO.,  Box  15  ,  Milford,  Mass. 


C 


HEAP  CHICKEN  FEED 

Made  from  scrap  bones  you’d  throw 
away— cut.  it  fresh  every  day  with  a 

Crown  Bone  Cutter.  Get  more  egp;8  —  rtlee  better 
birds.  Write  today  for  FREE  catalogue  and  price. 

WILSON  BR08.,  Box  628.  Easton.  Pa. 


© 

© 


SQUABS 


are  raised  in  one  month-.  *  * ' 
bring  big  prices.  Money 
makers  for  poultrymen, 
farmers,  women. 

flip1  Send  for  our  Free  Book  and  learn  this 
rr' rich  industry.  Correspondence  invited 

j .5. ■  Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co., 

1  .-^335  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


Wanted  from  500  to  IOOO 

White  Wyandotte  and  White 
Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs. 

If  possible  from  50  to  75  per  cent  guaranteed  fertile 
State  lowest  price  and  length  of  time  required  to  till 
order.  Address  GLKNDALK,  care  of  N.  W.  Keane, 
301  Bennett  Building,  New  York. 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM 

cockerels  I  White  Plymouth  Rocks}#) 


and  Toms, 

1905. 

Improved  early  Canada  (90  day)  seed  corn . 


W.  Holland  TURKEYS}’). 


STONE  RIDGE, 
NEW  YORK. 

•'.Kss  from  Prize 
inner*. p.  IT 
Sggs  afler  April 
1st,  tn.f.O  per  9. 

0  ears  in  muslin  sack  It. 


pt)K  SALE — Black  Minorcas,  Silver  Laced  \Yy 
■  andottes.  Rose  Comb  Buff  and  Rose  Comb  Brown 
Leghorn  Cockerels.  Eggs  from  the  above  varieties  $1 
for  15  eggs.  Also  eggs  from  Barred  P.  Rock.  White 
Brazilian  Ducks  for  sale,  and  Single  Comb  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns.  A.  S.  BEEKMAN,  South  Branch,  N.  J. 


Choice  Stock  for  Sale.— Rocks,  Wyan  dottes,  Leghorns 
Minorcas,  Turkeys,  Ducks  andGuineas.  Also  Lice 
Killing  Nest  Eggs.  Sample  mailed.  5c.;  dozen.  50c 
Agents  wanted.  Pine  Tree  Farm,  Jamesburg,  N.  J 


For  Sale 

per  100.  MRS. 


100  W.  Wyandottes  and  W.  P.  R 
Eggs  $1.50  for  26.  Incubator  Eggs  $4.00 
J-  P.  HEELINGS,  Dover,  Del. 


HUFF.  White  Leghorns.  Eggs  75c  per  15.  $1  25  per  30, 
$2  per 60.  Cir.  free.  JOHN  A  ROTH,  Quakertov  n,  Pa. 


Maple  Villa  Poultry  Yards — Eggs  and  stock  guaran¬ 
teed.  Haniburgs.  Leghorns,  Andalusians.  Minorcas, 
Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Anconas.  W.G.MOsHKK,  Sylvania,  !’»• 


Darred,  Buff  and  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  B.  &.  W. 
u  Minorcas  and  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 
$3  each,  $7.50  for  trio.  Eggs  $2  for  15,  $3.75  for  30,  $a 
for  45.  Duck  eggs  $1.50  for  11,  $2.75  for  22,  $5  for  44. 
Edward  G.  Noonan.  Marietta,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penna. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

St.vnin  S  c  White  Leghorns,  winners  at  Madison 


Smith’s  Immaculate 

.Strain  S.  C.  White  Legho . . 

Square  Garden,  New  York  in  1903,  1904,  1905  and  1906. 
$1.50  and  $2.00  iter  15  eggs,  $6.00  per  100  eggs. 

S.  E.  SMITH,  Prop.  J.  E.  MAPES,  Mgr. 

Valley  View  Farm,  Norwich,  N.  \r. 


r 
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SHEEP  FOR  AN  ORCHARD. 

I  endorse  the  Hope  Farm  man’s  advice 
to  T.  R.  on  page  45,  up  to  the  point  of 
putting  on  a  drove  of  hogs.  At  this  point 
we  would  differ.  I  have  seen  hogs  ruin 
apple  trees  by  rooting  and  eating  the  bark 
off  the  roots  of  the  trees.  My  plan  would 
be  to  go  over  the  orchard  after  pruning, 
etc.,  with  a  Cutaway  or  spading  harrow 
heavily  weighted,  so  as  to  cut  and  break 
up  the  sod  as  much  as  necessary,  first 
scattering  whatever  fertilizer  I  wished  to 
use.  I  would  then  provide  plenty  of  good 
water  for  them  to  drink,  and  put  in  from 
eight  to  12  sheep  per  acre,  and  then  feed 
them  enough  wheat  bran  to  keep  them 
thriving.  If  he  put  in  six  hogs  and  fed 
them  two  pounds  of  corn  per  day  he  will 
i  ot  add  a  very  appreciable  amount  of  fer¬ 
tility,  and  about  all  the  good  he  would 
get  from  the  practice  would  be  what  root¬ 
ing  they  would  do  and  the  eating  of  fal¬ 
len  fruit.  If  in  place  of  six  hogs  he 
should  put  in  10  sheep  and  feed  them 
only  five  pounds  of  wheat  bran  per  day  in 
the  Summer  lie  would  feed  more  than 
1,000  pounds,  and  this  Would  contain 
about  27  pounds  nitrogen,  29  pounds  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  16  pounds  potash  per 
acre,  a  very  appreciable  amount  of  fer¬ 
tility,  which  would  very  soon  show  in 
increasing  the  vigor  and  growth  of  trees. 
More  than  this,  the  sheep  would  eat  all 
weeds  and  grass  and  keep  all  vegetation 
down,  a  thing  the  hogs  would  not  do,  and 
they  would  eat  all  fallen  fruit  so  quickly 
that  no  worm  would  escape.  With  that 
number  of  sheep  so  kept,  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  running  over  with  the  Cutaway  or 
spading  harrow,  the  old  sod  would  be  so 
cropped  and  so  broken  up  that  it  would 
be  much  better  for  the  orchard  than 
plowing. 

If  now  the  orchard  is  so  situated  that 
on  a  field  adjoining  a  plot  of  rape  can  be 
grown,  the  size  depending  on  size  of  or¬ 
chard,  and  sheep  be  allowed  to  feed  on 
that,  and  fed  the  bran  as  before  indi¬ 
cated,  the  sheep  will  feed  on  the  rape,  go 
into  the  orchard  to  lie,  and  by  their  drop¬ 
pings  enrich  the  orchard  so  rapidly  and 
so  much  that  the  owner  would  not  know 
it  if  he  were  to  be  away  from  it  a  year. 
The  value  of  sheen  in  an  apple  orchard  is 
not  half  appreciated.  J.  s.  woodward. 


HAY  CAUSES  BLIND  STAGGERS. 

On  page  29  a  reader  in  Oregon  de¬ 
scribed  a  case  of  “staggers”  in  a  horse. 
Dr.  Williams  thought  it  was  caused  by  a 
fern  known  as  Onoclea  sensibilis  in  the 
hay.  A  reader  in  Canada  calls  attention 
to  Bulletin  95  of  the  Vermont  Station 
(Burlington),  which  describes  a  poison¬ 
ous  plant — the  common  horsetail  (Equise- 
tum  arvense)  which  has  poisoned  horses 
and  other  cattle  when  in  the  hay.  The 
following  description  is  given : 

It  passes  under  several  popular  names,  of 
which  the  best,  because  the  most  commonly 
used,  Is  common  horsetail.  Others  are  colt 
tail,  foxtail,  pine-top,  pine-grass,  meadow- 
pine,  Jointed  rush,  snake-grass.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  native  plant,  and  doubtless  more  or  less 
of  it  may  be  found  on  almost  every  farm  in 
the  State.  The  plant  thrives  best  in  sandy 
or  gravelly  soil  which  is  moist  a  portion  or 
the  season,  or  where  the  soil  water  rises  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface.  Its  occur¬ 
rence  in  hay  fields  in  serious  amounts  is  ap¬ 
parently  restricted  to  low  moist  meadows,  not 
frequently  cultivated,  and  it  has  been  ob¬ 
served  in  greater  abundance  in  sandy  over¬ 
flowed  intervale  meadows  where  it  Is  mixed 
with  “marsh  grasses”  or  sedges,  and  the 
“polypod  brake,”  better  called  the  sensitive 
fern.  Its  frequent  occurrence  with  this  “poly¬ 
pod”  is  doubtless  responsible  for  the  suspi¬ 
cion  of  many  horsemen  that  this  fern  is  also 
poison  to  horses. 

After  eating  this  plant  the  horse  be¬ 
comes  thin  and  weak,  and  after  a  few 
weeks  begins  to  lose  control  of  its  mus¬ 
cles  and  sways  or  staggers,  finally  losing 
power  so  that  it  cannot  get  up.  In  this 
way  of  treatment  the  Station  advises : 

The  first  and  most  important  thing  Is  to 
stop  Immediately  the  feeding  of  the  equlse- 
tum  hay.  Our  practice  further  than  this 
has  been  to  give  a  purgative  pill  consisting 
of  one  ounce  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  one  or  two 
drachms  of  ginger,  and  sufficient  English 
crown  soap — soft  soap — to  make  a  ball  or 
pill.  This  is  put  down  the  horse's  throat, 
at  one  dose,  and  following  this  we  have  usu- 
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ally  given  bran  mashes  night  and  morning 
until  the  digestive  tract  is  entirely  cleared 
of  the  poisonous  plant.  In  case  aloes  cannot 
be  easily  obtained  a  quart  of  raw  linseed  oil 
will  do  very  well.  After  the  physic  has 
operated,  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  nux 
vomica  is  added  to  each  grain  feed,  three 
times  a  day.  This  tends  to  relieve  the  mus¬ 
cular  incoordination.  When  poison  symp¬ 
toms  are  severe  and  especially  when  stagger¬ 
ing  is  very  pronounced,  slings  should  be  used 
to  support  the  animal,  for  when  once  down 
It  is  very  difficult  to  make  it  stand  again 
even  with  the  aid  of  slings.  If,  however,  the 
above  treatment  is  begun  before  the  horse 
loses  the  power  to  stand  and  it  can  be  kept 
on  its  feet,  its  life  can  be  saved  in  practically 
all  cases.  _ 


HATCHING  OF  WATER  GLASS  EGGS 

Will  keeping  eggs  in  water  glass  prevent 
their  hatching?  o.  a.  h. 

Such  eggs  will  not  hatch.  Reports  come 
now  and  then  that  water  glass  eggs  when 
put  in  an  incubator,  have  been  found 
fertile,  but  we  doubt  it. 

Calf  Without  Milk. — To  raise  a  calf 
without  milk  the  following  is  practiced  here; 
Fill  a  pail  with  hay  and  pour  hot  water 
over  it:  feed  two  quarts  of  the  tea  with  a 
little  milk  until  a  month  old,  then  drop  milk. 
Add  bran,  shorts  or  oil  meal  to  the  tea  as 
soon  as  you  think  the  calf  can  digest  it ; 
give  him  all  the  good  hay  he  wants  to  nibble 
at.  for  a  calf  will  eat  hay  before  it  will 
grass.  I  have  seen  Spring  calves  raised  that 
way  that  sold  for  $10  per  head  in  the  Fall. 
They  will  not.  look  smooth  as  all  milk 
calves,  but  will  make  a  good  growth. 

Pittsburg,  Kan.  e.  m.  c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction . 

GombautVs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  Tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites. 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat ,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  t#“Send  for  descriptive  circulars.- 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


The  International 

Is  the  only  Silo  with  an  Automatic,  Self  Adjusting 
Hoop.  Also  has  Continuous,  Open  Front,  Air  Tight, 
and  Easy  Operating  Door,  and  a  Permanent  Ladder, 
always  in  Position.  Made  of  Selected  2-inch  Tank 
Pine.  Matched,  ready  to  set  up.  TllH  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL.  SILO  CO.,  Box  91,  .Jefferson,  O. 


ATTENTION  -£?» ‘A'-SS  SS 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  Specialty. 
International  Labor  Exchange,  103  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y 


$16.00  AN  ACRE 
Western 
Canada 

Is  the  amount  many 
farmers  will  realize 
from  their  wheat  crop 
this  year. 

25  Bushels  to  the  Acre 

will  bo  the 

Average  Yield  of  Wheat 

The  land  that  this  was  grown  on  cost 
many  of  the  farmers  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing,  while  those  who  wish  to  add  to  the 
160  acres  the  Government  grants,  can 
buy  land  adjoining  at  from  $6  to  $10 
an  acre. 

Climate  splendid,  schools  and 
churches  convenient,  railways 
close  at  hand,  taxes  low. 

Send  for  pamphlet  "20th  Century  Can¬ 
ada”  and  full  particulars  regarding 
rate,  etc.,  to  Superintendent  of  Immi¬ 
gration,  Ottuwa,  Can.;  or  to 

THOS.  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Government  Agent 
Syracuse  Bank  Building,  SYRACUSE,  N.  1. 

Mention  this  paper. 


BUSHELS 

PER  ACRE  ON 


BRADLEY’S 


Said  the  potato  to  the  corn: 

“  What  is  good  enough  for  you  is  good  enough  for  me.”  What 
is  rich  enough  and  quick  enough  to  produce  a  good  corn  crop  will 
produce  a  good  potato  crop,  for  corn  is  a  very  greedy  and  quick  feed¬ 
er.  It  not  only  wants  a  great  deal  of  fertilizer,  but  it  wants  it  quick. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  potato  crop.  The  Bradley  Fertilizers  have 
met  with  great  success  in  producing  large  yields,  particularly  of  com 
and  potatoes,  as  well  as  other  crops.  They  begin  to  act  when  the 
crop  is  planted  and  hold  out  until  it  is  harvested  and  their  effects  can 
be  seen  in  following  seasons.  The  accompanying  picture  shows  a 
field  of  i  1-2  acres,  which  yielded  almost  500  bushels  of  handsome 
potatoes.  They  were  raised  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Pinkham,  of  Penobscot 
County,  Maine,  who  used  2700  lbs.  of  Bradleys  Pligh-grade  Potato 
Fertilizer  exclusively  on  this  piece.  The  crop  speaks  for  itself. 


The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER.  WORKS 
92  State  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 

-  - 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  lid.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10 Yj  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  lie  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  t lie  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rdral  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  17,  1906. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

The  hen  men  are  a  little  slow,  but  they  are  now  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Apple  Consumers’  League.  They  will  pledge 
themselves  to  call  for  egg  or  chicken  in  some  form 
whenever  they  eat  a  meal  at  a  public  table.  No  doubt 
the  beef  growers  will  begin  to  call  for  steak,  the  hog 
men  for  ham  and  the  sheep  men  for  mutton,  and  so  on. 

“It’s  a  good  thing — push  it  along!” 

* 

And  now  it  is  asserted  that  the  dreadful  death-roll 
of  the  wrecked  steamer  Valencia  in  Puget  Sound  can  be 
traced  to  worthless  life-belts,  filled  with  reeds,  not  cork; 
to  unseaworthy  boats,  and  to  a  cowardly  crew  that  ex¬ 
cluded  passengers  from  the  lifeboats!  It  is  significant 
that  no  woman  or  child  was  saved.  Of  course  the 
steamer  had  been  “inspected”  by  Government  officials. 
Some  of  our  public  safeguards  seem  rather  suggestive 

of  shepherding  lambs  with  wolves. 

* 

The  poultry  business  has  grown  to  great  proportions. 
Few  of  us  realize  the  size  of  it,  or  how  the  hen  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  food  of  the  people.  She  ought  to  be 
encouraged.  Some  months  ago  F.  Q.  White  spoke  of 
his  gasoline  brooder  heater.  Following  his  note  came 
a  steady  stream  of  questions  about  it  from  .people  who 
have  had  no  end  of  trouble  with  brooder  lamps.  As 
a  result  we  present  the  whole  story  this  week.  It  seems 
easy,  as  Mr.  White  describes  it,  but  we  must  all  remem¬ 
ber  that  experience  is  the  germ  of  all  education.  You 

may  have  to  burn  up  one  house  in  order  to  learn. 

* 

The  thousands  who  have  tried  hard  to  get  Alfalfa 
well  started  on  their  farms  will  appreciate  the  following 
from  a  Massachusetts  farmer: 

I  have  read  on  page  57  about  the  big  stack  of  Alfalfa, 
and  renew  my  courage,  but  when  I  look  upon  the  next  page 
and  read  “Why  Did  the  Alfalfa  Fail,”  I  am  surprised.  The 
land  seems  all  right,  and  I  should  say  all  conditions  are  of 
the  best,  and  yet  a  failure. 

The  picture  of  that  big  stack  zvas  good  for  disap¬ 
pointed  eyes,  but  most  of  us  have  only  to  go  and  look 
at  our  new  seeded  fields  in  this  open  Winter  to  feel 

our  faith  grow  small.  Let’s  keep  on  trying  though. 

* 

A  few  years  ago  stock  in  various  rubber  companies 
in  Mexico  was  offered  for  sale.  The  most  glowing 
promises  were  made,  and  we  are  told  that  hundreds 
of  farmers  invested.  Consul-General  Parsons  says  he 
has  received  over  2,500  letters  from  people  who  want  to 
know  about  these  rubber  companies.  He  says  that 
under  no  circumstances  should  one  invest  in  Mexican 
rubber  companies  without  a  personal  investigation.  In 
some  cases  so-called  “dividends”  have  been  paid  on 
stock — out  of  the  capital  and  not  from  earnings.  Of 
course  this  is  a  bait  for  another  sale  of  stock.  Better 
put  your  money  in  your  own  farm. 

* 

Reports  from  some  Western  States  say  that  smooth-* 
talking  book  agents  have  been  victimizing  women  in 
small  communities  by  offering  them  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  a  $1  pattern  magazine  for  50  cents,  with  a  cut- 
glass  dish,  sent  charges  prepaid,  thrown  in  as  a  pre¬ 
mium.  On  closer  study  of  their  receipts,  however,  the 
women  found  that  they  had  paid  50  cents  for  an  inferior 


publication  issued  in  a  western  city  for  10  cents  a  year. 
It  is  not  just  to  suspect  all  subscription  agents  because 
of  such  incidents,  for  many  reputable  papers  employ 
them,  but  reasonable  caution  should  always  be  exercised, 
and  the  temptation  of  offers  to  give  something  for 
nothing  distrusted.  When  preparing  to  subscribe  to 
several  different  periodicals,  it  is  always  wise  to  send 
the  list  to  some  reliable  publishing  house;  this  gives  an 
opportunity  to  get  club  rates,  which  effect  a  material 
saving,  while  insuring  honest  and  careful  service. 

* 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society  about  500  men  admitted  that  they 
grew  fruit  and  made  at  least  part  of  their  living  selling 
it.  Yet  when  asked  how  many  “called  for  apple”  in 
some  form  at  dinner,  only  seven  held  up  their  hands ! 
There  was  a  body  of  men  who  had  lost  an  opportunity! 
Suppose  every  one  of  them  had  called  for  baked  apple 
at  a  hotel  or  restaurant !  It  would  have  made  the  fruit 
more  popular  than  ever,  added  to  its  sale  and  estab¬ 
lished  its  reputation  as  never  before.  These  men  may 
well  remember  what  happened  at  Gettysburg  when  the 
Pennsylvania  horticulturists  made  life  a  burden  for 
somebody  until  apples  were  served.  Those  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  ought  to  make  their  influence  felt  until  no  traveler 
can  get  away  from  Rochester  without  carrying  with 
him.  as  part  of  his  make-up,  a  western  New  York 
apple.  That's  the  way  to  spread  the  gospel  of  apple 
eating.  What’s  the  use  of  hiding  the  gospel  under  a 
peck  measure? 

* 

As  readers  know,  we  have  given  fruit  growers  a  full 
chance  to  state  their  experience  with  Bordeaux  Mixture. 
Some  report  injury  from  its  use,  some  even  talk  of  giv¬ 
ing  up  spraying.  We  always  open  our  columns  to  fair 
discussion  of  such  matters,  though  sometimes  when  we 
do  so  we  are  accused  of  trying  to  break  down  old  cus¬ 
toms  and  habits.  The  facts  about  Bordeaux  seem  to  be 
that  in  some  places  last  season  conditions  were  such 
that  foliage  was  injured.  The  weather  was  unfavorable, 
the  mixture  was  too  strong,  the  lime  did  not  neutralize 
the  copper  properly,  and  power  sprayers  put  on  more 
material  than  formerly.  We  also  believe  that  some  trees 
have  never  fully  recovered  from  the  injury  done  them 
by  the  two  past  fearful  Winters.  Injury  resulting  from 
these  causes  will  not  justify  fruit  growers  in  giving  up 
spraying.  That  would  be  a  disaster.  We  shall  keep 
on  using  Bordeaux.  It  is  a  form  of  insurance.  Some 
people  have  been  frightened  away  from  life  insurance 
by  the  recent  disclosures,  but  we  believe  the  business 
will  be  made  safer  than  ever  as  a  result.  The  same 
with  spraying.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  of  going  to  the 
bottom  and  stirring  up  all  the  sediment! 

* 

Last  week  we  referred  to  a  case  at  Clinton,  Conn., 
where  mail  boxes  on  a  rural  route  were  condemned. 
Patrops  were  ordered  to  buy  and  put  up  new  and  “ap¬ 
proved”  boxes.  The  postal  authorities  now  state  that 
boxes  containing  wood  in  their  construction  have  not 
beerC approved,  and  while  suitable  for  city  delivery  will 
not  be  permitted  on  rural  routes.  So  much  for  red 
tape!  We  are  informed  that  these  condemned  wooden 
boxes  are  in  better  condition  after  equal  service  than 
the  “approved”  metal  boxes.  After  three  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  the  metal  has  been  eaten  by  rust,  with  doors  in 
some  cases  so  warped  and  damaged  that  the  snow  drifts 
in  to  such  an  extent  as  to  soak  and  damage  letters. 
Some  of  them  are  worthless,  while  on  the  same  route 
the  boxes  containing  wood  are  in  as  good  condition  as 
they  were  when  put  up.  These  wooden  boxes  are  safer 
than  the  rotten  metal  which  has  been  “approved.”  Did 
anyone  ever  hear  of  greater  nonsense  than  this?  Pa¬ 
trons  are  forced  to  take  down  safe  and  convenient  boxes 
and  replace  them  with  others  which  they  know  will 
be  destroyed  in  a  few  years,  all  because  the  latter  have 
been  “approved.” 

* 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  lime  to  be  used  on  the 
soil.  This  demand  has  been  growing  for  years,  and  re¬ 
sults  have  quickened  the  growth.  Three  chief  argu¬ 
ments  are  made  for  its  use.  It  is  claimed  that  the  lime 
will  neutralize  an  acid  soil,  act  as  plant  food  for  the 
crop,  and,  by  means  of  chemical  action  in  the  soil,  set 
potash  free  so  that  plants  can  utilize  it.  To  some  ex¬ 
tent  these  claims  are  all  justified,  but  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses  the  first  is  the  only  one  worth  considering.  Most 
soils  contain  far  more  lime  than  1,000  crops  could  use, 
and  unlike  most  of  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  earth  much  of  this  lime  is  available.  The  problem 
of  supplying  lime  as  a  plant  food  is  hardly  worth  con¬ 
sidering.  As  to  its  chemical  action  in  the  soil,  there 
is  such  action,  but  it  is  usually  so  slight  that  we  would 
hardly  consider  it  in  supplying  potash.  Experiments  in 
Rhode  Island  were  made  on  soil  derived  from  granite 
rock,  which  naturally  contains  large  amounts  of  potash. 
On  such  soil  lime  ought  to  “set  potash  free”  if  there  is 
any  practical  value  to  the  theory.  Yet  even  when 
thoroughly  limed  crops  grew  smaller  and  smaller  unless 
potash  was  added  in  the  form  of  fertilizer  or  manure. 
On  soils  where  potash  gives  good  returns  we  should 


never  think  of  using  less  of  that  element  when  using 
lime.  The  value  of  lime  for  sweetening  the  soil  is  be 
yond  question,  and  gives  an  indirect  benefit  which  is 
often  greater  than  that  observed  from  the  direct  use  of 
chemicals. 

* 

Last  year  there  came  to  this  country  from  foreign 
shores  1,055,834  persons.  This  was  247,577  more  than  in 
the  year  before.  To  get  a  comparative  idea  of  what  this 
means  it  may  be  stated  that  this  crowd  would  fill  two 
cities  like  Baltimore,  replace  all  the  people  in  Connec¬ 
ticut,  with  100,000  to  spare,  and  with  the  previous  year’s 
immigration  added  repopulate  Connecticut,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire  and  part  of  Rhode  Island.  This  immi¬ 
gration  of  one  year  nearly  equals  all  the  residents  in  the 
old  Southern  States  that  were  born  in  the  North  !  One 
bad  feature  is  that  70  per  cent  of  these  immigrants  came 
from  southern  Europe  and  Russia.  There  were  284.967 
Huns  and  268,441  Italians.  This  represents  about  the 
lowest  types  of  European  life,  and  the  crudest  form  of 
labor.  The  worst  feature  of  it  all  is  that  this  vast 
stream  of  human  life  does  not  spread  out  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  mostly  remains  in  the  large  seacoast  cities.  In 
the  country  and  on  the  farms  the  need  of  laborers  is 
pressing.  Men  and  women  are  overworked,  and  needed 
improvements  stand  still  for  need  of  helpers.  The  for¬ 
eigners  who  are  coming  here  could  if  they  would  scatter 
over  the  country,  lend  a  hand  at  worthy  enterprise  and 
better  themselves.  They  prefer  to  crowd  into  the  city, 
living  from  hand  to  mouth,  or  becoming  objects  of  char¬ 
ity,  and  what  is  worse,  gaining  no  idea  of  the  spirit 
which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  an  American.  This  pil¬ 
ing  up  of  ignorant  labor  in  the  cities  is  one  of  the 
darkest  shadows  lying  upon  the  future.  It  entails  a 
higher  obligation  upon  the  farm  home. 

* 

Every  day  brings  new  recruits  to  the  army  that  is 
fighting  for  parcels  post.  The  great  daily  papers  are 
taking  it  up.  Wm.  E.  Curtis  makes  the  following  state¬ 
ment  in  the  Chicago  Record : 

To-day  a  grocer.vman  or  a  general  storekeeper  in  any  village 
of  the  United  States  can  send  a  package  of  merchandise, 
excepting  explosives  and  liquids,  to  Calcutta  or  Zanzibar 
or  Ladysmith,  South  Africa,  or  I’otosi.  Bolivia,  for  less  than 
one  -half  the  postage  he  would  lie  required  to  pay  if  lie  sent 
the  same  thing  to  a  faimer  living  two  miles  from  his  store. 
This  seems  incredible  and  absurd,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true. 
When  I  was  returning  from  a  trip  around  the  world  two 
years  ago  I  wrapped  up  all  the  guide  books  and  other  books 
that  had  accumulated  during  the  journey  and  mailed  them 
to  my  address  in  Washington  from  Hongkong,  because  if  I 
had  kept  them  until  I  reached  San  Francisco  I  would  have 
been  compelled  to  pay  double  the  amount  of  postage.  From 
Hongkong  I  was  allowed  to  send  11  pounds  in  a  package: 
from  San  Francisco  or  any  part  of  the  United  States  I  could 
not  have  sent  more  than  four  pounds. 

Most  of  us  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  going  to  some 
foreign  country  to  mail  packages  to  our  friends.  iWe 
want  the  privilege  of  doing  so  at  home.  The  continual 
hammering  for  this  parcels  post  is  driving  the  nails  in 
so  that  they  hurt.  Roth  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
Postmaster  General  now  say  they  favor  such  a  post. 
The  latter  wants  to  make  the  Postoffice  Department 
pay  its  way,  and  he  sees  that  the  quickest  way  to  do  this 
is  to  increase  the  revenues  from  carrying  merchandise. 
As  a  first  step  Congress  should  pass  a  bill  consolidating 
third  and  fourth  class  matter  so  that  it  may  be  carried 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  two  ounces.  Then  authorize 
the  mailing  of  five-pound  packages  over  rural  routes 
from  their  starting  point.  When  this  is  well  estab¬ 
lished  extend  the  service.  It  will  come  in  time  if  we 
keep  at  it  cheerfully  and  without  fear ! 


BREVITIES. 

Give  us  your  trouble — perhaps  we  can  fix  it. 

We  regard  the  article  by  Mr.  Bollinger  on  page  135  as 
very  sensible  and  useful. 

Decomposed — an  amateur  poetical  composition  after  a 
faithful  editor  has  done  his  duty  with  it. 

There  are  honest  tree  agents,  but  bow  can  you  test  their 
honesty  until  their  trees  fruit?  What’s  the  test? 

An  Ohio  reader  says  he  is  taking  a  “sort  of  one-horse 
agricultural  course”  in  reading  the  agricultural  papers. 

Cold  water  thrown  upon  a  hot  ambition  is  the  test  for 
the  temper  of  the  ambition.  If  it  is  true  it  will  not  crack. 

As  you  will  see  some  of  the  hen  men  are  telling  Mi. 
Mapes  where  he  Is  wrong  in  his  methods.  Many  others  have 
written. 

Here  is  a  characteristic  note  from  Sylvester  Johnson, 
treasurer  of  the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society  :  “84  years 

old  to-day  and  still  eating  four  apples  per  day.” 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Van  Alstyne’s  statement,  page  134. 
that  the  milking  machine  is  actually  milking.  At  present 
it  Is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  small  dairyman. 

One  of  the  beet  sugar  manufacturers  opposing  the  Philip¬ 
pine  tariff  bill  says  that  Wisconsin  farmers  now  getting  ?•'. 
a  ton  for  beets  could  afford  to  raise  them  for  much  less  witli 
improved  agricultural  equipment.  Would  anyone  besides  the 
manufacturer  profit  through  this  reduced  cost  of  raw 
material? 

On  January  31  one  of  our  readers  gathered  snowdrops  in 
bloom  in  the  open  garden  a  few  miles  out  of  New  York  City, 
and  on  February  3  the  same  person  suffered  from  frost-bile 
during  a  short  walk  in  zero  temperature.  Anyone  seeking 
change  of  climate  may  get  it  nearly  every  day  in  the  week 
right  here. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — Charged  with  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
United  States  out  of  20,000  acres  of  land  in  Hooker  County, 
Nebraska,  Rev.  George  G.  Ware,  rector  of  a  church  in  Leads, 
S.  D.,  and  president  of  the  U.  B.  I.  Cattle  Company  of 
Nebraska,  was  found  guilty  by  a  jury  in  Judge  Munger's 
court  at  Omaha.  Neb.,  January  20,  on  every  count  of  the 
two  indictments  on  which  lie  was  being  tried.  The  case 
has  been  one  of  the  hardest  fought  of  all  the  land  fraud 
proceedings.  The  Department  of  Justice  was  understood 
to  be  especially  anxious  for  a  conviction,  for  the  reasons 
that  Ware  was  considered  one  of  the  worst  offenders  against 
the  homestead  laws,  and  also  because  the  case  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  test  of  the  possibility  of  procuring  convictions 
under  the  charge  of  conspiracy.  The  evidence  in  the  case 
showed  that  systematic  filings  by  inmates  of  the  Grand 
Island  soldier's  home  and  by  old  soldiers  from  Iowa  and 
other  points  were  made  in  behalf  of  Ware  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  Frank  W.  Lambert  and  Harry  Welch,  co-defend¬ 
ants  in  the  case.  Ware  admitted  paying  a  commission  to 
Lambert  of  .$.30  for  each  filing  secured.  He  explained  on 
the  stand  he  wanted  friendly  homesteaders  on  the  range 
who  would  permit  him  to  use  their  hay  and  pasture  land. 
Lambert  and  Welch  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  con¬ 
spiracy,  and  Lambert  was  the  chief  witness  for  the  govern¬ 
ment . After  a  trial  lasting  twelve  days,  Helen 

M.  Post,  the  famous  “mental  healer,”  was  found  guilty  in 
the  United  States  Court  at  Jacksonville,  Fla..  February  .3. 
She  was  sentenced  to  pay  $500  fine  and  serve  .30  days  in  jail. 
Mrs.  Post,  who  is  75  years  old,  was  head  of  the  Mental 
Science  Institute  at  Sea  Breeze,  Fla.,  and  was  charged  with 
using  the  mails  for  fraudulent  purposes.  Her  patients 
resided  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  She  professed  to  cure 
all  ills  by  “absent  treatment.”  She  was  convicted  about 
two  years  ago  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  one  year 
and  one  day.  She  appealed  and  the  decision  was  reversed. 
Notice  of  appeal  was  given  and  the  defendant  was  released 
on  $2,000  ball.  .  .  .  Captain  Mark  Casto  and  his  crew 

of  six  men  were  made  beneficiaries  of  the  Carnegie  Hero 
Fund,  January  31,  for  their  gallant  rescue  of  42  sailors  and 
10  passengers  from  the  Clyde  liner  Cherokee  on  January  14. 
Besides  medals  to  the  captain  and  crew,  a  sum  aggregating 
$0,500  is  awarded.  Captain  Casto,  besides  receiving  a  gold 
medal,  is  awarded  $1,500,  so  much  of  it  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  the  mort¬ 
gage  on  his  property  at  Pleasantville,  N.  J.  Five  thousand 
dollars  is  to  be  set  aside  as  a  special  fund,  from  which  the 
executive  committee  shall  pay  such  amounts  as  they  approve 
from  time  to  time  for  the  education  of  Mark  Jacob  Casto,  the 
nine-year-old  son  of  Captain  Casto.  The  disposition  is 
made  by  the  desire  of  Captain  Casto.  The  crew,  besides  re¬ 
ceiving  a  silver  medal,  each,  get  $500,  to  be  placed  to  their 
credit  as  a  savings  fund,  in  trust,  for  two  years  from  the 
date  of  award,  the  income  to  be  paid  semi-annually  until  the 
expiration  of  the  trust,  when  the  principal  is  to  be  paid  in 
full.  In  case  of  the  death  of  the  beneficiary,  the  principal 
and  interest  standing  to  his  credit  shall  be  paid  to  his  next 
of  kin.  The  money  and  medals  are  to  be  awarded  at  once. 
A  further  resolution  was  passed  expressing  the  high  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  bravery  and  devotion  to  duty  shown  by  the 
members  of  the  United  States  Life  Saving  crews  of  North 
and  South  Brigantine  stations.  .  .  .  The  depth  of  the 

people’s  feelings  and  purposes  regarding  crime  in  Chicago 
was  responsible  for  two  stirring  anti-crime  meetings  January 
■31.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Anti-Crime  League  the  sentiment 
was  unanimous  for  $1,000  saloon  licenses — a  measure  which 
will  at  once  provide  funds  for  the  employment  of  more 
policemen,  and  reduce  the  number  of  barrooms.  It  was 
announced  by  the  State's  attorney  that  eight  judges  would 
sit  in  the  Criminal  Court  and  endeavor  to  clear  the  calendar, 
which  includes  the  cases  of  90  men  and  women  charged  with 
murder  and  attempted  homicide.  .  .  .  The  horror  felt 
by  tha  people  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  at  the  spectacle  of  rescue 
parties  leaving  helpless  men,  women  and  children  to  their 
fate  clinging  to  the  rigging  of  the  wrecked  steamer  Valencia 
received  expression  at  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  January  31,  when  Josiah  Collins  introduced  a  resolu¬ 
tion.  calling  upon  President  Roosevelt  to  send  from  Wash¬ 
ington  a  board  of  inquiry.  Convinced  that  the  investigation 
into  the  conditions  of  the  Valencia  at  the  time  of  the  wreck 
being  held  by  the  local  United  States  inspectors  is  an 
attempt  to  whitewash  the  steamship  .company  and  Its  officers 
and  acquit  themselves  and  brother  inspectors  of  the  charge 
freely  made  against  them  of  passing  worthless  life-saving 
equipment  and  unseaworthy  boats,  the  citizens  of  Seattle 
anxiously  await  the  decision  of  President  Roosevelt.  At  the 
local  investigation  the  testimony  has  shown  that  the  life 
preservers  contained  no  cork  at  all.  but  reeds  that  sank 
when  thrown  Into  the  water :  one  passenger  ripped  open  50 
and  tested  them  and  all  sank,  although  they  were  passed  by 
Government  inspectors  two  weeks  before.  It  has  been  shown 
that  there  were  no  fire  drills  on  the  Valencia;  that  members 
of  the  crew7  occupied  the  lifeboats  to  the  exclusion  of 
passengers,  that  the  steamship  Queen,  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  wreck,  refused  to  give  aid,  although  sailors  among  the 
survivors  swore  it  could  easily  have  been  done;  that  there 
were  no  oars  in  the  lifeboats;  that  the  taps  would  not  fit 
in  the  bottom  of  the  lifeboats  and  that  the  captain  displayed 
no  competency  whatsoever.  .  .  .  The  practices  of  the 

Building  Trades  Council  of  St.  Louis  are  severely  condemned 
by  the  December  Grand  Jury  in  its  report.  The  Grand 
•fury  recommends  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  enact 
State  laws  covering  intimidation,  extortion  and  conspiracy 
in  restraint  of  trade  for  the  specific  purpose  of  regulating 
the  trades  unions.  The  report  declares  that  the  policy  of  the 
unions  is  not  only  illegal,  but  subversive  of  personal  and 
property  rights.  The  report  declares  that  mechanics  cannot 
get  employment  unless  they  join  unions  and  pay  almost  pro¬ 
hibitory  initiation  fees;  that  the  making  of  apprentices 
is  under  such  strict  regulation  that  a  proprietor  cannot  even 
teach  his  own  son  a  trade  in  his  own  shop;  that  contractors 
have  been  forced  into  making  agreements  not  to  use  material 
from  a  sub-contractor  who  is  deemed  unfair  to  labor  unions 
and  that  Investments  cannot  be  made  in  building  enterprises 
without  being  subject  to  artificial  conditions  created  by  the 
illegal  acts  of  the  Building  Trades  Council,  and  the  unions 
affiliated  with  it. 

ADMINISTRATION. — Richard  G.  Wagner,  owner  of  sugar 
factories  at  Chippewa  Falls  and  Menominee  Falls,  Wis., 
opposed  the  Philippine  tariff  bill  in  the  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Philippines,  Februray  1.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  it  costs  3%  cents  a  pound  to  produce  sugar  in 


the  United  Stales,  and  that  Philippine  sugar  could  be  de¬ 
livered  in  (he  interior  of  flic  United  Stales  for  two  cents 
a  pound  if  the  duty  were  taken  off.  The  passage  of  the  bill, 
he  said,  would  destroy  the  sugar  interests  of  the  United 
States  within  10  years  at  the  outside,  for  the  reason  that 
capital  could  not  be  induced  to  invest  in  the  face  of  such 
competition,  and  therefore  progress  in  the  way  of  reducing 
the  cost  of  production  would  be  at  a  standstill.  lie  took 
the  position  that  with  the  encouragement  of  protection  the 
cost  of  production  in  this  country  would  be  lessened  at  least 
one  cent  a  pound  within  the  next  two  or  three  years.  This 
statement  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  farmers  of 
Wisconsin  have  taken  so  kindly  to  the  beet  raising  that  the 
factories  are  no  longer  compelled  to  solicit  acreage  con¬ 
tracts.  Mr.  Wagner  said  the  farmers  now  average  $5  a 
ton  for  beets,  making  the  gross  receipts  per  acre  about  $75, 
and  that  with  improved  agricultural  equipment  they  could 
afford  to  raise  the  crops  for  much  less. 

STANDARD  OIL. — Senator  Minturn,  of  Hudson  County, 
N.  J.,  introduced  in  the  N.  J.  Senate  January  30  a  joint  reso¬ 
lution  instructing  the  Attorney-General  to  proceed  against  the 
subsidiary  companies  of  the  Standard  Oil  for  the  purpose 
of  annulling  their  charters.  The  resolution  was  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  .  .  .  Oil  producers  of  Kansas 

and  the  territories  who  met  at  Kansas  City  January  .30  to 
consider  the  recent,  decision  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
to  purchase  only  half  the  usual  quantity  of  oil  in  this  field, 
recognized  In  this  a  club  which  was  being  held  over  their 
heads  to  induce  them  to  oppose  the  agitation  in  Missouri 
against  the  trust.  They  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  corporation, 
however,  and  all  they  could  do  was  to  vote  to  curtail  their 
production,  as  there  is  no  other  buyer  and  all  the  storage 
tanks  in  the  district  are  filled.  .T.  E.  O'Neill,  manager  for 
the  Standard  in  the  Kansas  field,  told  the  producers  that 
in  view  of  the  hostility  of  Attorney-General  Hadley  the 
company  had  decided  to  abandon  construction  of  its  second 
pipe  line  to  Whiting,  Ind.  .  .  .  Frederick  II.  Soile,  a 

former  independent  oil  dealer  of  Springfield,  Ill.,  filed  suit. 
January  30.  for  $50,000  damages  against  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Kentucky,  alleging  that  the  company  sent 
representatives  into  the  field  to  drive  him  out  of  business. 

ISTHMIAN  CANAL. — T.  P.  Shonts,  chairman  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  was  a  witness  before  the  Inter- 
oceanic  Canals  Committee  of  the  Senate  January  30.  He 
was  examined  concerning  the  Market  contract  for  feeding 
the  employees  and  about  labor  conditions.  lie  admitted  that 
he  had  made  the  contract  with  Markel  without  consulting 
Chief  Engineer  Stevens,  because  he  was  anxious  to  get  things 
moving,  and  he  abrogated  the  contract  after  receiving  a 
cablegram  from  Engineer  Stevens  stating  that  Markel  would 
make  $1,000,000  out  of  it  and  that  employees  were  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  service.  There  were  frequent  references 
in  Mr.  Shonts’s  testimony  to  the  “gold  roll"  and  the  "silver 
roll,”  which  proved  to  be  a  classification  of  employees,  the 
whites  being  paid  in  gold  and  the  colored  laborers  in  silver 
Senator  Simmons  asked  if  Mr.  Markel  didn't  agree  to  reduce 
the  price  of  feeding  employees  from  40  cents  to  30  cents  a 
day,  and  Chairman  Shonts  replied  in  the  affirmative.  In 
his  judgment  Markel  wouldn’t  have  made  any  money  at  30 
cents,  and  it  would  have  required  $200,000  capital  to 
organize  the  business  on  a  proper  basis.  Mr.  Shonts  said 
that  the  employees  were  apparently  well  satisfied.  Health 
conditions  were  excellent.  Not  a  single  case  of  yellow  fever 
had  been  reported  at  Panama  for  74  days,  and  at  Colon  none 
had  been  reported  for  90  days,  except  one  doubtful  case. 
“The  period  included  covers  the  worst  fever  season  of  the 
year,”  said  he.  “We  had  250  United  States  marines  stationed 
there  for  a  year.”  said  Mr.  Shonts,  “and  never  lost  a  man.” 
lie  said  hospital  accommodations  wTre  abundant  and  sepa¬ 
rate  hospitals  were  maintained  for  whites  and  colored,  or 
there  was  what  was  termed  a  “gold  hospital”  and  a  “silver 
hospital.”  Mr.  Shonts  was  questioned  concerning  the  wages 
of  labor  and  replied  that  there  were  two  bases,  but  the 
average  daily  wage  was  $2.76  a  day.  “You  could  get 
Chinamen  cheaper  than  that?”  inquired  Mr.  Morgan.  “Yes, 
we  have  an  offer  of  Chinamen  at  $1  a  day.”  Mr.  Shonts 
said  lie  had  been  experimenting  with  labor  from  the  north 
of  Spain.  The  eight  hour  law  applied,  but  the  contract 
labor  law  and  Chinese  exclusion  law  did  not  apply,  lie 
believed  the  workmen  received  too  much  pay.  lie  would 
increase  the  hours  to  10  and  allow  the  pay  to  remain  the 
same,  thereby  adding  20  per  cent  to  the  results.  TTe  de¬ 
clared  the  Canal  Zone  was  not  wide  enough,  in  his  judgment. 

THE  BEEF  TRUST. — Charles  G.  Dawes,  president  of  the 
Central  Trust  Company  of  Illinois,  Edward  Morris,  vice- 
president  of  the  Fairbanks  Canning  Company,  and  Saul 
McRoberts,  treasurer  of  the  Armour  interests,  in  the  United 
States  Court  January  30  swore  that  Commissioner  of  Cor¬ 
porations  Garfield  promised  the  packers  immunity  from 
prosecution.  These  witnesses  testified  also  that  Mr.  Garfield 
said  he  spoke  with  authority  after  having  conferred  at  length 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  witnesses  declared 
that  Garfield  went  so  far  as  to  promise  that  the  President 
would  hold  inviolate  the  information  that  might  be  divulged. 
That  Mr.  Garfield  demanded  his  information  under  oath 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Morris  when  ho  identified  a  letter  sent  to 
him  by  Mr.  Garfield.  Because  of  this  demand,  the  packers 
contended,  they  are  entitled  to  immunity  under  the  provision 
of  the  laws  invoked  by  the  Government. 


SUGAR  BEETS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

In  1905,  about  5,000  acres  in  Central  New  York  were 
growing  sugar  beets.  The  industry  has  proved  to  be  so 
remunerative  as  to  make  the  probable  increase  for  1906  to 
Include  8,000  acres.  The  only  factory  for  making  beet 
sugar  is  at  Lyons,  the  capital  of  Wayne  County,  where  in 
1904  about  500,000  tons  of  granulated  sugar  were  made. 
A  fair  average  yield  of  sugar  beets  per  acre  in  Central 
New  York  is  probably  18  tons,  and  the  price,  at  the  cars, 
or  nearest  railroad  station,  is  $5.  Some  growers,  who  take 
to  work  late  in  the  morning  are  satisfied  with  a  yield  or 
15  tons  per  acre,  while  one  other,  who  has  “the  get-there 
gait,”  and  even  in  the  unfavorable  season  of  1904,  gathered 
28  tons  on  one  acre,  rtf  course  this  land  was  most  thor¬ 
oughly  enriched  and  cultivated,  and  of  the  sandy  loam  order. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  this 
remarkable  yield,  is  that  the  plants,  or  beets,  were  in  every 
way  two  feet  apart;  that  is.  they  were  two  feet  apart  in 
the  row  and  the  rows  were  two  feet  apart.  The  probabil¬ 
ities  of  a  profitable  investment  were  far  from  flattering 
when  the  little  plants  were  first  cultivated,  as  the  vacant 
spaces  seemed  to  present  such  a  waste  of  ground,  but  in 
the  fullness  of  time  all  beets  joined  hands,  covering  all 
space.  Three  crops  of  beets  In  succession,  on  the  same 
ground,  should  be  the  outside  limit.  Commercial  fertilizers 
at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  per  acre,  and  harrowed  in  just 
before  putting  in  the  seeds,  will  l>e  the  order  in  the  absence 
of  stable  manure,  and  will  be  the  order  regularly  with  some 
growers,  because  of  less  weeds  and  less  bending  of  backbone. 
The  time  to  sow  the  beet  seed  is  in  corn-planting  time,  or 
when  apple  trees  are  in  full  bloom.  Never  attempt  to  grow 
beets  on  land  that  has  been  pre-empted  by  “quack.”  About 
12  pounds  of  seed  will  be  required  on  an  acre,  and  can  be 
obtained  at  the  sugar  factory  in  Lyons.  There  is  usually 
only  one  weeding  by  hand. 

In  addition  to  the  $90  or  $100  per  acre  for  the  beets, 
the  dairy  farmer  will  find  in  the  remaining  pulp,  after  the 
sugar  has  been  extracted,  one  of  the  richest,  cheapest  and 
best  milk-producing  products  ever  fed  in  early  Winter.  This 
pulp  is  now  eagerly  sought  by  dairy  farmers,  and  has  a 
ready  sale  from  Buffalo  on  the  west  to  the  valley  of  the 
Hudson  on  the  east.  c.  f.  b. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  _ 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN  NEW  YORK 

Dr.  Merrill.  President  of  Colgate  University,  located  at 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  most  prominent  educators  in  the 
State,  addressed  the  Farmers’  Institute  at  Hamilton  upon 
the  general  question  of  education.  “We  have,"  said  the 
Doctor,  “450  young  men  pursuing  studv  at  Colgate,  of  whom 
115  are  working  for  the  ministry.  The  founders  of  this 
institution  said  we  must  have  an  institution  -to  prepare 
clergy  for  the  wilderness  from  Albany  to  Niagara  Falls. 
We  are  not  training  men  in  farm  science  or  practice,  but  I 
am  deeply  interested  in  the  subject.  In  my  opinion  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  are  not  doing  enough  for 
the  farmer.  I  believe  more  money  should  be  turned  over  to 
you  and  to  those  institutions  equipped  to  train  men  along 


agricultural  lines,  rtf  what  value  is  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
to  a  man  who  cannot  use  judgment  concerning  the  common 
things  of  living?  A  man  must  be  able  to  make  both  ends 
meet  or  of  what  value  is  his  education?  I  have  lived  here  long 
enough  in  this  section  of  short,  growing  period  and  long 
cold  dormant  Winters  to  understand  that  the  problem  or 
farm  work  is  a  complex  one.  and  young  men  who  intend  to 
follow  this  practice  should  be  trained  therefore,  and  I  want 
to  give  my  voice  and  energy  in  whatever  manner  it  may 
present  itself  towards  the  uplift  of  agriculture.” 

The  writer  felt  gratified  to  hear  this  distinguished  educa¬ 
tor  and  college  executive  take  this  broad  and  generous  view 
of  farm  and  country  necessity.  I  believe  we  should  court 
the  views  and  ask  the  support  of  men  of  this  type.  We 
must  have  the  colleges  of  this  Slate,  and  this  will  apply  to 
every  State,  deeply  and  thoroughly  interested  in  the  great 
subject  of  agricultural  training.  There  was  in  New 
York  some  disagreement  among  our  college  pffcsidents  con¬ 
cerning  the  proper  administration  of  this  subject,  and  at 
that  time  perhaps  some  words  said  upon  both  sides  that  did 
not  at  the  time  promote  the  kindliest  feeling,  and  perhaps 
would  better  never  been  said.  But  the  heat  of  battle  has 
passed,  and  we  are  now  face  to  face  with  the  real  problem  of 
inaugurating  the  most  complex  of  all-educational  schemes, 
that  of  teaching  agriculture  in  our  secondary  schools,  or 
in  an  independent  or  separate  school.  We  need  the  help 
of  these  trained  men  in  solving  the  problem,  and  the  writer 
firmly  believes  we  should  associate  these  men  with  our  own 
special  thinkers  along  this  line.  Let  every  educator  become 
a  party  to  the  solution  of  a  question  that  involves  not  only 
the  welfare  of  the  country  dweller,  but  of  every  human 
being,  viz.,  agricultural  education. _  h.  e.  cook. 


FLORIDA  NOTES. 

Manatee  County  has  more  acres  of  naturally  fertile  soil 
than  any  other  section  of  Florida.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  truck  growing.  Two  crops  of  potatoes  can  be  grown 
each  year.  The  land  being  fiat,  the  potatoes  are  planted  on 
high  wide  ridges  to  keep  them  out  of  the  wet.  Mixed  trains 
are  run  by  the  Seaboard  Railroad,  which  serves  this  section, 
the  aim  being  to  accommodate  the  fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
with  careful  service  rather  than  to  please  the  tourists  with 
rapid  trains.  Many  northern  families  have,  for  health 
reasons,  located  at  Sarasota  in  comfortable  Winter  homes. 
They  come  every  Winter  to  enjoy  the  climate,  and  for  hunt¬ 
ing,  boating  and  fishing.  Many  tarpon  are  caught.  I  saw 
a  young  man  catch  a  fine  string  of  sea  bass  from  the  dock 
using  black  linen  thread  for  a  line.  At.  last  a  big  fish  got 
away  with  hook  and  sinker,  which  ended  the  fun  for  the 
time.  The  land  in  Manatee  County  is  especially  adapted  to 
sugar  cane,  which  grows  12  feet  in  a  season,  and  the 
planting  lasts  20  years.  Many  small  farmers  have  a  “sugar 
patch”  and  make  their  own  syrup  and  brown  sugar. 

The  It.  N.-Y.  may  possibly  have  sent  to  it  accounts  of 
other  clusters  of  grape  fruit,  some  of  which  may  be  larger 
than  the  one  of  which  I  recently  sent  a  picture.  I  heard  of 
one  the  other  day  which  numbered  24  and  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Seaboard  Magazine  there  Is  a  representation  of  a 
very  large  cluster,  and  also  a  fine  picture  of  a  tree  loaded 
with  pomelos  showing  the  characteristic  bunch  form.  I 
notice  that  turnips  here  are  always  sold  in  bunches,  with 
the  tops  on,  no  matter  how  big  the  roots  or  tops  are,  anil 
ascertained  that  the  cut-up  turnips  are  cooked  with  the 
tops  which  are  eaten  ns  greens.  We  have  learned  to  like  them, 
and  can  now  somewhat  understand  how  badly  a  homesick 
Florida  Congressman  felt  when  he  had  to  send  home  to  have 
some  sent  by  mail.  A  Florida  lady  fells  me  they  should  be 
cooked  two  hours  with  but  little  water  and  with  a  nice 
piece  of  fat  salt  pork,  here  called  bacon.  The  grounds  of 
the  Tampa  Bay  Hotel,  now  the  property  of  the  citv  and  in 
use  as  a  public  park,  are  ablaze  with  scarlet  Poinsettia, 
which  in  New  York  is  grown  only  in  hothouses.  The 
property,  comprising  63  acres,  cost  the  late  Henry  B.  riant 
$.3,000,000,  and  was  bought  by  the  city  for  $125,000.  The 
orange  crop  is  large  this  year,  and  picking  has  about  ceased. 
'Plie  groves  have  l>een  rejuvenated,  and  now  have  the  healthy 
prosperous  look  they  had  previous  to  the  freeze  of  1895.  At 
the  start  orange  buyers  paid  for  the  fruit  in  the  groves  $1.50 
per  box,  the  price  dropping  afterward  to  90  cents. 

_  J.  YATES  PEEK. 


NEW  YORK  NOTES. — This  has  been  quite  a  wonderful 
Winter  here;  plowed  about  seven  acres  in  January;  have 
about  4,oo<)  of  the  older  peach  trees  trimmed,  brush  burned, 
etc.  I  have  not  trimmed  the  younger  trees  yet,  but  will  go 
at  it  soon.  The  buds  were  all  right  up  to  yesterday  but 
the  thermometer  was  four  below  zero  this  morning  and  has 
been  near  zero  or  b»low  all  day.  I  hardly  think  It  will 
hurt  many  of  them  though,  as  they  were  very  dormant  before 
the  warm  weather  came.  t.  h.  k. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

INDIANA  NOTES. — We  have  two  canning  factories  in  our 
town;  they  are  paying  the  following  prices  this  season: 
Tomatoes.  August  delivery,  $8  per  ton  :  September  delivery. 
$7:  October  delivery,  $6.  Beans.  No.  1,  $25  per  ton:  No.  2. 
$20;  No.  .3,  $15.  Pumpkins  $2.50  per  ton.  Very  open 
Winter.  Corn  in  bottoms  only  half  gathered,  badlv  damaged 
from  wet  weather  and  overflow.  Prices,  corn  38  cents; 
eggs,  15;  butter,  13;  hens.  8;  geese,  60  cents  each;  calves, 
5  to  5Y2;  hogs,  4  Vt  to  414  per  pound.  f.  j,  n. 

Austin,  Ind.  _ 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Opr  readers  will  find  it  of  interest  to  them  to  write  to 
the  .Tudson  A.  Tolman  Company,  7744  Woodlawn  avenue, 
Chicago,  for  a  catalogue  of  their  steel  ranges.  Their  experi¬ 
ence  in  steel  range  manufacturing  enables  them  to  sell  steel 
ranges  direct  from  factory  to  farm  at  a.  cost  of  less  than 
one-half  of  what  your  local  dealer  would  charge  you  for 
the  same  range.  They  have  such  confidence  In  their  ranges, 
that  they  are  willing  to  ship  them  on  one  year’s  decision 
trial.  Send  for  catalogue  E. 

Heavy  steel  wire  for  fencing  is,  of  course,  more  expensive 
than  light  wire,  if  only  the  first  cost  is  considered  The 
thrifty  farmer,  however,  looks  ahead  and  the  question  of 
durability  and  service  is  more  important.  The  Frost  Wire 
Fence  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  lias-  demonstrated  that 
their  heavy  wire  fence  is  more  economical  than  the  best 
light  fence.  High  carbon  “specially  tempered”  coiled,  spring 
steel  running  wires,  and  heavy,  hard  steel  uprights  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Frost  New  Locks  prevents  the  fence  from 
sagging,  as  all  light  fences  invariably  do.  Upon  request 
the  Frost  Company  will  mail  a  catalogue  and  a  small  model 
demonstrating  the  merit  of  the  Frost  New  Lock. 

Every  housekeeper  knows  that  washing  clothes  is  a  very 
simple  operation.  There  Is  only  one  wav,  however  to  wash 
clothes  clean,  and  that  is  to  take  good  soap  and  water  and 
rub  the  dirt  out.  But  washing  by  hand  with  a  tub  and 
washboard  is  such  hard  work  that  most  women  are  not 
equal  to  the  task.  There  is  a  better  way,  and  we’d  like  for- 
you  to  know  about  it.  There  is  at  least  one  washing  ma¬ 
chine  that  actually  relieves  washdav  of  all  its  hard  dis¬ 
agreeable  features;  that  washes  clothes  as  clean  as  the 
best  hand  washer  in  the  world  can  possiblv  do  it;  that  does 
the  work  in  less  than  half  the  time,  with  less  than  half  the 
exertion,  and  overcomes  every  objection  you  mav  have  to  a 
washing  machine.  Wouldn’t  you  like-  to  know  about  such  a 
machine?  Mr.  Ball,  the  inventor  of  this  washing  machine- 
wants  to  send  you  his  beautiful  little  book,  “The  Favorite- 
Way  on  Wash  Day.”  Write  for  it  to-dav.  it’s  free 
Address,  It.  M.  Ball,  115  Cleveland  street,  Muricie,  Ind. 

Tub  United  Factories  Company,  of  Cleveland.  O  has 
united  with  them  this  year  under  the  one  selling  head 
the  following  factories :  Cleveland  'l’op  Co. ;  The  Itovai 
Carriage  and  Harness  Co. :  Invincible  Steel  Wheel  Co  ;  Cleve¬ 
land  Paint  and  Varnish  Co. ;  The  Cleveland  Steel  Range  Co  * 
Ohio  Sewing  Machine  Co. ;  Consumers’  Tool  Co  ;  The 
Hearwell  Telephone  Co.  The  plan  under  which  these  factor¬ 
ies  operate  is  unique.  They  have  alreadv  closed  up  the 
sales  end  of  their  own  business  and  cut  out  all  selling  ex¬ 
penses.  and  they  are  selling  their  entire  output  to  con¬ 
sumers  under  one  selling  head.  The  United  Factories  Com¬ 
pany  are  thus  enabled  to  offer  to  the  readers  of  farm  papers 
a  wide  range  of  useful  articles  at  less  than  regular  factory 
prices.  They  have  issued  a  big  catalogue,  combining  the 
old  catalogues  of  all  these  people,  which  should  he  in  the 
hands  of  everyone  of  our  readers  who  are  looking  for 
bargains.  Address,  United  Factories  Co.,  Dept.  31  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 
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markets 

Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  February  10,  1900,  wholesale  except 
otherwise  noted.  The  prices  of  grain,  butter, 
cheese  and  eggs  are  based  on  the  official  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  Produce  and  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
changes,  with  such  revision  as  outside  deals 
noted  appear  to  warrant.  Prices  of  other 
products  are  from  reports  of  dealers,  inqui¬ 
ries  and  observation  of  sales  in  the  various 
market  sections.  Where  possible  these  fig¬ 
ures  are  the  average  of  several  sales. 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  red . 

.  „  - 

@  92% 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth.. 

.  .  - - 

@  95% 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed . 

.  .  .  - 

@  50 

Oats  . 

— 

@  30 

Rye  . 

.  .  .  - 

@  72 

Barley  . 

@  45 

Buckwheat  . 

@  01  % 

FRED. 

Wholesale  at  N.  Y. 

Spring  Bran . 

@19.50 

Middlings  . . 

@22.00 

Red  Dog . 

(a  23.75 

Oil  meal . 

.  .  .  - 

@31.50 

@  30.00 

Retail  Western  N.  Y. 

Spring  Bran . 

.  .21.00 

@22.00 

Afiddlings  . 

(a  24.00 

Red  Dog . 

.  .  24.00 

@25.00 

Gluten  . 

.  .  24.00 

@29.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 . 

@15.50 

No  4> 

@14  00 

No.  3 . 

@  1 2.00 

Clover,  mixed . 

.  .12.00 

@13.00 

Clover  . 

(a  11.00 

Straw,  long  rye . 

.  .  11.00 

@13.00 

Short  and  oat . 

.  .  0.00 

@  9.00 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.71  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  to  26-cent  zone  ship¬ 
pers  who  have  no  extra  station  charges. 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  best . 

.  26 1/2  @ 

27 

Lower  grades . 

.  18 

@ 

25 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.  - 

@ 

24 

Lower  grades . 

.  10 

@ 

22 

Imitation  Creamery . 

.  18 

@ 

20 

r/t) 

1  7  1/, 

Packing  Stock  . 

.  1.3%  @ 

10 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy . 

,  - 

@ 

14V4 

Choice  . 

.  - 

@ 

1  3  V- 

Fair  to  good . 

.  1 1  %  @ 

12 

Part  skims . 

9 

@ 

10 

EGGS. 

Two  cents  higher. 

Fancy,  white . 

.  25 

@ 

26 

Choice,  white . 

.  23 

(8) 

24 

Extra,  mixed  colors . 

- . 

@ 

20 

Lower  grades . 

.  14 

@ 

19 

Western  and  Southern . 

.  15 

@ 

19 

Storage  . 

.  10 

@ 

14 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice . 

.  14 

@ 

16 

Common  to  fair . 

.  10 

@ 

13 

Olds  . 

@ 

7 

German,  1905 . 

.  28 

@ 

30 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  fancy . 

.  - 

@ 

11 

Evap.,  choice . 

@ 

10 

Evap.,  prime . 

9 

@ 

9% 

Evan.,  common . 

@ 

8 

Sun-dried  . 

.  5 

@ 

7 

Chops,  100  lbs . 

— 

@2 

.80 

Cores  and  skins . 

.  - 

@2 

.15 

Raspberries  . 

.  - 

@ 

28 

Pherrips  . 

_ 

( w 

14 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Ren  Davis  &  Baldwin 

.  3.00 

@4 

.50 

Spy,  Spitz,  King . 

.4.00 

@0 

.00 

York  and  Greening . 

@5 

.00 

Strawberries,  quart . 

.  20 

@ 

00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

@20.00 

VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl.... 

State  and  Jersey . 

European,  168-lb.  bag.... 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 

Beets,  100  bunches . 

Carrots,  bbl.  . . 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

Celery,  dozen  . 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl.  . . 

Eggplants,  box . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  bbl . . 

Onions',  white,  bbl . 

Yellow  . 

Red  . 

Peppers,  24-quart  carrier. . 

Peas,  Fla.,  bkt . 

String  Beans  . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

Squash,  l»bl . 

Turnips,  bbl . 

Tomatoes,  24-quart  carrier. 
Watercress,  10T)  4-inch  bchs 


.3.00 
.  1.50 
.1.50 
.1.25 
8 

.  3.00 
.1.00 
13.00 
.  15 
.  3.00 
.  1 .50 
75 

.  2.00 
.  3.00 
.1.50 
.1.00 
.  1 .50 
.2.00 
.  2.00 
.  1 .50 
.1.25 
.  50 
.1.00 
.1.50 


HOTHOUSE  GOODS. 


Cucumbers,  dozen . 1 .50 

Lettuce,  dozen .  35 

Mushrooms,  lb .  15 

Radishes,  100  bunches. . 2.00 

Itnubarb,  dozen  .  50 

Tomatoes,  lb .  10 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Chickens  .  — 

Fowls  .  — 

Ro.osfers  .  1 — 

Turkeys  . — 

Ducks,  pair .  60 

Geese,  pair  . 1.25 

Pigeons,  pair  .  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys  .... 
Chickens  .  . . 

Fowls  . 

Ducklings  ... 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Squabs,  dozen 


13 

14 
10 

10 

10 

1.75 


@4.50 
@2.00 
@1.75 
@2.75 
@  12 
@5.00 
@1.25 
@22.00 
@  50 
@4.50 
@3.00 
@  85 
@6.00 
@o.uo 
@2.00 
(a  1.75 
@4.00 
@6.00 
@8.00 
@2.00 
@1.75 
@1.00 
@4.00 
@  2.25 


@2.00 
(a  1.25 
@  75 

@2.75 
@  00 
@  40 


@  U 

@  1 3 
@  7  Vi 

@  14 

@  85 
@1.75 
@  25 


@  20 
@  25 
@  14 
@  20 
@  15 
@  12 
@4.25 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 


Calves  . -  8 Vi @  12 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each . 4.00  @10.00 

Pork  .  ^  @  8V4 

Roasting  pigs,  lb .  12  @  14 


Steers 

Bulls 

( 'ows 

Calves 

Sheep 

Lambs 

Hogs 


LIVE  STOCK. 

. 4.50 

. 3.00 

. 1.80 

. 5.00 

. 4.00 

. 0.50 


@5.80 
@4.25 
@4.10 
@9.75 
(n  5.50 
@  7.85 
@0.40 


WILD  GINSENG.  ___ 

Northern  . 6.75 

Southern . . . 6,25 


@  7.00 
@6.50 


FURS. 


Prices  revised  from 

recent  London 

sales. 
@  20.00 

Badger  . 

.  00 

@  1.00 
@  9.00 

.  2.00 

@  4.00 

.  0.00 

@  8.00 

@  5.00 

@  8.00 

WiUl  Cat . 

.  50 

@ 

80 

.  8.00 

@25.00 

Slrnnk  hlnr>k . 

— 

@  1.80 

Half  striped . 

Striped  . 

White  . 

’. !  '.  00 

@  1.40 
@  05 

@  25 

@  1.40 

.  25 

@ 

45 

Afink 

@  0.00 

@  0.00 

Muskrat,  Winter . 

Fall  . 

.  12 

@ 

@ 

10 

13 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 


Prices  named  are  or  car  lots; 
lots  10  to  25  per  cent  higher. 

Nitrate  o  Soda,  ton .  — 

Muriate  of  Potash .  - 

Dried  Blood  .  — 

Kainit  .  — 

Acid  Phosphate  .  — 


single  bag 

@52.00 

@42.00 

@55.00 

@12.00 

@14.00 


ROCK  HOLLAND  TURKEY  NOTES. 

Provide  a  shelter  for  your  turkeys  to 
which  they  may  go  at  their  pleasure,  hut 
never  compel  them  to  stay  there.  If  you 
find  them  spending  several  days  in  the 
treetops,  during  a  snowstorm,  don’t  worry 
over  it;  if  they  come  through  all  right,  you 
may  feel  sure  you  have  good  stock  for 
breeding.  By  February  1  you  should  have 
disposed  of  all  except  breeding  stock. 
Make  friends  of  your  birds,  and  study 
your  flock  very  carefully,  keeping  only  the 
best.  If  you  have  a  hen  that  has  proved 
a  good  breeder,  and  a  good  mother,  don’t 
discard  her  as  long  as  she  will  lay  15 
or  20  eggs  during  the  season.  When 
selecting  your  young  hens,  choose  the 
largest,  most  vigorous.  If  you  can  pos¬ 
sibly  do  so  get  a  tom  not  akin  to  your 
hens.  If  he  came  from  good  stock,  I 
would  rather  have  one  of  average  size 
(for  the  breed)  than  a  fat,  overgrown, 
clumsy  fellow. 

The  best  turkeys  I  ever  raised  were 
from  six  hens  mated  to  a  tom  that 
weighed  only  15  pounds,  White  Hollands ; 
average  weight  of  hens  was  about  12 
pounds.  Pullets  hatched  July  15  had 
grown  to  be  10  pounds  by  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing.  Give  your  birds  liberty  to  range 
at  will.  As  long  as  there  is  a  bit  of 
sod,  not  covered  by  snow,  you  will  be 
surprised  to  see  how  much  of  the  dead, 
brown  grass  they  will  eat.  Don’t  over¬ 
feed;  a  little  wheat  or  buckwheat  in  the 
morning  and  as  much  corn  as  they  will 
eat  quickly  at  night,  while  the  weather 
is  cold.  Keep  fresh  water  where  they 
can  help  themselves  at  all  times,  also 


oyster  shells  and  grit  of  some  sort.  A 
head  of  cabbage  is  a  great  treat  for 
them,  and  they  appreciate  scraps  from 
the  table  and  green  cut  bone  as  much 
as  your  chickens.  I  don’t  allow  my 
turkeys  to  go  inside  the  chickenhouse 
at  any  time,  but  they  all  run  together 
on  range.  _  w. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  SILO  DOORS. 


How  does  Mr.  Manchester  arrange  the 
doors  in  his  circular  silo.  t.  s.  w. 

News  Ferry,  Va. 


Building  the  doors  for  this  circular  silo 
is  a  simple  matter.  The  carpenter  made 
ours  in  less  than  an  hour.  After  the  silo 
is  up  complete  you  locate  the  places  you 
want  the  doors  between  the  rods  and  at 
convenient  distances  apart  for  easy  feed¬ 
ing;  2x2J4  feet  will  make  door  of  suffi¬ 
cient  size.  Out  of  two-inch  plank  saw 
strips  three  inches  wide  of  same  curvature 
of  outside  of  silo,  two  for  each  door  and 
one  inch  less  than  width  of  door.  Nail 
these  in  place  where  you  are  to  have  the 
door  to  hold  the  staves  that  make  the 
door.  Bore  a  small  hole  at  corner  of  door 
to  insert  a  compass  saw,  then  saw  out  the 
door  on  a  level  with  the  inside  of  the  door 


two  inches  wider  and  longer  than  the  out¬ 
side.  After  you  have  sawed  this  out  the 
door  pushes  into  the  silo,  but  cannot  come 
outside.  No  clasps,  hinges  or  trimmings 
needed.  When  you  are  filling  simply  push 
door  into  place.  The  silage  holds  it 
tightly,  and  it  cannot  move  until  you  take 
it  out.  If  you  are  using  six-inch  staves 
in  the  silo  the  width  of  the  door  will  take 


five  of  them,  but  it  is  better  to  have  the 
ends  of  the  door  in  the  middle  of  the 
stave  to  get  a  good  bevel  on  the  door,  so 
start  the  door  in  the  middle  of  a  stave, 
and  end  on  the  middle  of  the  fifth  stave 
beyond.  h.  g.  Manchester. 


TO  ALL 

who  will  write  for  them. 
To  prove  that  our  seeds 
are  superior  to  all  others 
we  will  send  50  VARIETIES 
OF  VEGETABLE  SEEOS  AND  1000 
FLOWER  SEEDS  —  enough 
for  Ten  Thousand  Plants 
—together  with  108-page 
illustrated  catalog  for 
14  cents,  postpaid.  Write 
quick— this  offer  won’t 
last  long. 

Wernlch  Seed  Co., 

Boi  F  Hllwiukii.W 


LAMBS  and  CALVES 

SHIP  TO 

WM.  H.  COM  EN  &  CO.,  229=31  Washington  St.,  N.Y. 


your  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry 
Apples,  etc.,  to  the  Oldest  Commission 
House  in  New  York.  Established  1838. 

E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


SHIP 


Dressed  Lambs, 

Calves,  Poultry,  Hothouse  Products, 
Fruits,  Vegetables.  Top  prices  for  choice 
goods.  Write  us  what  you  have  for  sale 

ARCHDEACONS,  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  N.Y. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited' 

34  &  30  Little  12th  St.,  New  York, 


$5  TO  $20  AN  ACRE 

is  the  price  paid  to-day  for  rich  lands  in  Tennessee 
suitable  for  raising  Cotton,  W’heat,  Potatoes,  Hay, 
Grasses,  Vegetables,  Fine  Stock,  etc.  Climate  the 
best  in  the  world,  with  conditions  of  health  unsur¬ 
passed.  Values  increasing,  For  free  literature  write 

XX.  XT’.  SMITH, 

Traffic  Manager,  N.  C.  &  St.  Louis  Ry.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Dept.  C. 


FOR  RENT. 

Fine  Farm  in  Carroll  Co.,  Md.,  208  acres;  mansion 
house;  all  mod.  imps.;  lift,  telephone  in  mansion  and 
tenant  house;  fully  furnished;  no  mosquitoes;  pure 
water;  000  feet  above  sea.  Farm  lias  00  acres 
meadow,  well  watered;  specially  adapted  for  grazing. 
All  farm  buildings;  10  room  tenant  house;  2  ice 
houses;  plenty  fruit;  money  rent  only.  Trolley  be¬ 
tween  Baltimore  and  Frederick  expected  to  be  run¬ 
ning  this  year,  with  station  1  mile  from  house.  R.R. 
station  on  B.  &  O.  main  stem.  Mansion  with  own 
garden  and  all  buildings  would  be  let  separately  to 
suitable  Jtenant.  A.  P.  GORDON  CUMMING, 
1707  de  Sales  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


For  Qa  1a  a  small  fruit,  truck  and 

l91  oalt  Poultry  Farm.  Compact  and  valu¬ 
able,  Write  HIRAM  S.  HAYES,  Box  30,  Oneco,  Conn. 


FARMS— For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  fine 
climate,  write  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


DELAWARE  FARMS— All  illustrated  list  of 
the  best  farm  bargains  around  Dover.  Mailed 
FREE.  C.  W.  SHETTTER,  Dover,  Delaware. 


FOR  SALE 


Nice  truck  farm,  good  land, 
new  house,  some  fruit  trees, 
near  R.  R.  station,  school,  church  and  postoffice. 

Address  P.  O..  Box  38,  Arch  Creek,  Fla. 


CONNECTICUT  FARMS 

If  you  want  a  farm  in  Connecticut  write  us.  giving 
details  of  what  you  want  with  price  you  want  to  pay. 
We  will  send  you  description  of  a  few  that  will  suit. 
We  have  more  than  100  to  select  from,  and  are  in  a 
position  to  find  you  what  you  want.  Write  today. 
Carrier  &  Lamphier,6t5  State  St..  Hartford.  Conn. 


3,000  Money-Making  Farms  for  sale;  “Strout's 
List,”  illustrating  and  describing  hundreds  of  the 
best  farm  bargains  in  New  England,  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware,  mailed  free  by  E.  A.  STROUT, 
Farm  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  Y’ork  City. 


Pat*mc  Cola- Well  improved,  all  sizes  to 

I  a  I  Ills  IUI  oaic  moo  Acres.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  address  JOHN  E.  FOSTER,  Bellefou- 
taine  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Bellefontaine.  Ohio. 


PAr  Cola _ A  Bargain.  One  of  my  farms,  120 

rUl  O  die  acres,  with  buildings;  plenty  of  wood 
and  the  finest  of  spring  water:  near  good  market. 
Address,  GEO.  G.  WALKER,  Williamstown,  Mass. 


:OR  SALE— Farmer's  Furnace,  15  Gallons,  also 
Caldrons,  22  and  30  Gallons;  half  price. 

JAMES  RAMSEY,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York, 


Each 


Fftf  Qol  a _ O'16  ot  the  best  grain,  grass  and  dairy 

rUl  Odlc  farms  in  Allegany  County,  consisting 
of  212 'e  acres  of  land,  under  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
j  tion;  fences  and  buildings  in  good  repair.  Camera 
I  views  and  description  to  interested  parties.  Inquire 


2  Duroc  Jersey  Boar  Pigs,  7  months  old .  12 

2  Duroc  Jersey  Sow  Pigs,  7  months  old .  15 

1  Duroc  Jersey  Gilt  Bred  to  Farrow  in  April....  25 

THOS.  W.  FLOYD,  Beard.  Ky. 

CALK8MFN  WANTED— For  the  best  farm 
w  account-book  made. 

OHAS.  H.  ALLEN  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  V. 

Ayr  shires  For  Sale . 

Two  well  bred  bull  calves,  born  Nov.  20  and  Dec. 
24.  Very  nicely  marked  and  first-class  stock. 

O.  W.  BRUSIE,  Millerton,  New  York. 

CD  ;  t-  Wflllfprl  Send  your  raw  furs  amt 
ijivlIlS  TV  dll ICU  skins  to  Lichtenstein 
Bros.,  and  get  the  very  highest  market  prices  for 
skins  In  your  vicinity.  A  first  shipment  will  convince 
you.  Write  for  our  new  pricelist.  LICHTENSTEIN 
BROS.,  113  River  Street,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Large  English  Berkshires  f  *£.  "1?^ 2- 

year  oid  Registered  Sow  of  choicest  breeding. 
NUTWOOD  FARMS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 

\kt ANTED— A  practical  farmer  and  wife  to  run  a 
™  100-acre  farm  near  Syracuse.  Excellent  home 
in  village.  Address, 

S.  W.  CRANDALL,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

SOUVENIR  POSTALS 

THE  LATEST  FAD.  Make  a  collection  of  Sou¬ 
venir  Postal  cards.  Send  one  dime  and  we  will  send 
you  by  return  mail  three  beautiful  colored  cards; 
also  our  plan  for  securiug  a  collection  of  cards  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  absolutely  free.  Write  to¬ 
day.  BOSTON  SOUVENIR  POSTAL  CO.,  Dept.  14, 
No.  lo  School  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

FARM  FOR  RENT— 418  Acres.  Shares  or  cash. 

1  Located  Monroe  Co.,  Ohio.  For  particulars  write 
M.L.  Delaplaine.  1311  Chapline  St.,  W heeling, W.  Va. 

U/aNTKI) — Position  as  snpt.  or  manager  of  some  important 
YY  dairy  farm,  etc.;  qualifications,  i.  e.,  scientific  feeder,  years 
of  practical  experience  in  general  farming;  use  of  Babcock  Tester, 
handling  ofmen,temperate,reliableanda  hustler;  confirmatory  tes¬ 
timonials;  or  would  consider  prop’s’ll  of  leasing  farm  stocked  and 
tooled,  for  term  of  years.  Ad.  “Farmer,”  Box  72,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. 

LEARN  TO  BE  A  JUDGE! 

OF  WIRE  FENCE. 

The  size  of  the  wire  and  the  form  of  the  “knot” 
are  the  vital  points  to  be  considered  Ask  different 
makers  for  FREE  SAMPLES  of  these  parts,  compare 
them  carefully,  and  you  won’t  need  advice  from  any¬ 
body.  Our  Sample  is  ready  for  the  asking. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  COMPANY,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 

WANTED- Position  as  manager  or  foreman  on 
tt  rvM  i  l,  iarge  farm  or  estate;  married;  ask  and 

state  particulars.  Box  31,  Cutchogue,  L.  I.  i 

LJ  ET  1  □)  for  farms,  dairies  and  factories  fur- 
■  nislied.  Mail  orders  a  specialty. 

Immigrant  Labor  Exchange,  Inc.,  2  Carlisle  St.,  N.Y. 

GUARANTEED  BUGGIES 


THERE  Is  a  reason  why  you  can  buy  a  better  buggy  from  us  at  $29.50  than  you 
can  from  others  at  *45 . 00  and  *50.00.  We  bought  our  gear  woods,  wheels  and  m 
shafts  of  white  split  hickory  when  the  market  was  low.  These  wood 
are  In  the  Evanston  Top  Buggy  exclusively  In  the  parts  named  and  the 
buggy  Itself  sells  to  you  for  $29.50.  It  Is  the  highest  grade,  strongest. 


light  draft  and  most  stylish  vehicle  in  the  World.  Hides  easy,  wears  long 
and  Is  of  striking  finish  and  appearance.  Our  complete  catalogue  of 
vehicles  and  harnesses  free  when  you  send  for  It— a  book  about  top  buggies 
you  ought  to  get  and  read  before  buying  one.  _ 

THE  FAVORITE  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,1  |SDayUn  Block,  Cinoinna 


ONLY 

$2952 


SAVE  20  CENTS  PER  SHEEP 
Stewart’s  Improved 
Sheep  Shearing  Machine  * 

The  day  of  the  old  fashioned  hand  shears  is  past.  No  owner  of  V 


on  every  sheep 
you  shear  with 

PRICE 
ONLY 


.75 


Theday  _  _ _ _  _ 

10  sheep  or  more  can  afford  to  shear  by  hand,  even  though  the 
work  be  done  for  nothing.  Don’t  batcher  your  sheep.  Shear 
with  machine  and  get  one  pound  of  wool  extra  per  head.  It  will 
more  than  cover  the  cost  of  shearing.  Send  today  for  valuable 
book,  “Hints  on  Shearing.”  It  is  free  and  will  save  you  money 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO.,  148  Lu  Salle  Ave.,  Oklcagw. 


5906. 


€ 


CAPE  CURE 

It’s  Gape  that  kills  off  the  big:  hatches 
and  spoils  poultry  success. 

DONKEY’S  GAPE  CURE 

>  cure  and  prevent  or  your  money  back, 
j.  Dealers  or  druggists  or  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid  60c  per  package.  Conkey’s  big  Illustrated  book 
on  poultry  diseases  FREE.  Send  4c  to  pay  postage. 

G.  E.  CONKEY  &  CO.,  Ho.  321  0it«wa  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  9. 


Write  for  a  copy  of  my  book 
which  describes  the  profit¬ 
able  combinations  of  E,gg, 
Broiler,  and  Roaster  Farms. 

It  gives  the  prices  paid  for  eggs  and  poultry 
week  by  week  for  the  past  three  years,  it 
tells  how  and  when  a  natch  taken  off  each 
week  in  the  year  could  be  most  profitably 
marketed.  It  shows  how  you  can  make  $2.00  on 
a  large  winter  roaster.  It  tells  what  profits 
can  be  made  with  each  of  the  popular  breeds, 
and  the  costs  of  production. 

I  have  helped  thousands  to  make  money  with 
poultry.  My  Model  Incubators  and  Brooders 
are  used  on  the  money-making  farms.  It  Is  my 
business  to  teach  those  who  use  them  to  do  so 
profitably.  Whether  your  needs  are  small  or 
large,  I  will  furnish,  without  charge,  esti¬ 
mates  and  plans  for  a  complete  equipment 
that  will  insure  success  without  your  spend¬ 
ing  a  dollar  uselessly. 

Send  for  my  complete  literature. 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS 

3943  Henry  Street'  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


is  FREE  for  the  asking.  Drop 
us  a  postal  today  and  learn  the 
difference  between  the  ERTEL 
machine  and  the  cheap  kind. 
The  Book  tel  Is  facts  you 
ought  to  know  if  you  are  think¬ 
ing  of  an  incubator  invest¬ 
ment.  There’s  money  in 
—•  chicken  raising— big  profits  in 
Rucks— large  returns  on  incubator 
hatched  turkeys.  Let  us  start  you 
■right.  Don't  waste  eggs,  oil,  and 

time  on  a  poor  machine.  Get  the 
ibenefit  of  our  39  years  exper¬ 
ience.  Profit  by  the  successful 
methods  of  others  as  described 
In  our  book.  Write  for  it  today. 

'Geo.  Ertel  Co.  Quincy,  Ill 


STAR 


INCUBATORS 

&  BROODERS 

Guaranteed  to  suit  or  no  sale. 
Big  hatches  and  broods  prove 
their  money  -  making  merits. 
Write  for  new  FREE  catalog. 

STAR  INCUBATOR  CO.,  626 
Church  St.,  Bound  Brook,  N,  J 


40,  60  or  90  Days  Trial  on 

Old  Trusty” 

The  Easy  Machine  to  Operate. 

You  run  no  risk.  Five  year  guar 
antee.  Strongest  hatches — less 
care — less  oil — most  profit.  Don’t 
pay  two  prices.  Thousands  sold.  We 
sell  direct.  Big  1906  Book  Free. 

Johnson  Co.,   Clay  Center.  Web. 


$  I  0.80  For 
I  mm  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  In  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  111. 


Make  Your  Own  Brooders 

with  the  Universal  Hover  and  a 

Piano  Box 

any  form  of  Colony 
House,  or  small  poul¬ 
try  building. 

5Frti  Books  on  Artificial 
Poultry  Production 

1st— Standard  Incuba¬ 
tor.  2nd— An  Incubator  for  beginners.  3rd— 
Universal  Hover  and  Colony  Brooders.  4th— 
f  eeding  and  rearing  chicks.  5th— What  users 
are  doing.  Other  books  to  follow.  Getonou* 
list  and  get  them  as  fast  as  published. 

Pralrli  Stats  Incubator  Co.,  406  Main  St.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


J 


........... . .. . . . 


A  ROOF 

i  THAT  IS 

1PROOF 


jlFree.  Ninas  Ibou  A  Steel  Roofing  I 

'M-H- *■■**» -  1  w  w—  w— 


Before  you  buy  roof¬ 
ing  for  any  building,  from 
a  small  poultry  house  to  the 
largest  mill  or  factory,  it  will  pay 
you  to  get  samples  and  complete 
proofs  of  quality  from  the  oldest  mak¬ 
ers  of  ready  roofing  in  America.  (We 
originated  the  roll  of  roofing  ready  to  lay 
with  fixtures  packed  in  the  center.) 
Our  concern  was 

Founded  in  1817 

We  can  show  you  why  "Paroid” 
is  the  best  of  them  all— lasts  longer  and  save* 
most  in  repairs.  Drop  us  a  postal  to-day. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON, 

East  Walpole,  Mass. 

New  York,  Washington,  Chicago, 

Hamilton,  Ont. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


i4i 


™ainst  lightning.flre, - u 

wind  A  water. _Botn  Iron  &  Steel.  Catalog*® ^kj?rio»»  J 


W.  M.  Ostrander,  the  real  estate  agent 
and  promoter  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  a 
new  proposition  for  the  farmers  who  paid 
him  an  advance  fee  for  listing  their  farms 
for  sale.  In  a  three-page  letter  to  T.  S. 
Casey  he  tells  of  a  client  who  has  made 
application  for  a  Virginia  property  simi¬ 
lar  to  Mr.  Casey’s.  This  client  is  very 
much  interested,  but  his  money  is  at 
present  tied  up  in  a  real  estate  develop¬ 
ment  company  in  the  suburbs  of  New 
York  City.  This  client  has  $19,900  now 
invested  in  this  company,  with  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  taking  his  choice  at  any  time  of 
lots  to  that  amount  anywhere  in  the  lands 
controlled  by  the  realty  company.  Mr. 
Ostrander  suggested  to  the  client  to  trade 
a  portion  of  this  holding  in  the  realty 
company  for  the  Virginia  farm.  This  he 
refused  to  do,  but  is  willing  to  trade  his 
entire  holding  of  $19,900,  provided  Mr. 
Casey  will  pay  the  balance  in  cash,  and 
be  quick  about  it,  as  Mr.  Ostrander  has 
other  Virginia  property  to  offer  this  gen¬ 
tleman.  It  is  a  condition  that  Mr.  Casey 
turn  over  his  farm  free  and  clear  from 

mortgages  and  other  incumbrances. 

Possibly  some  other  farmer  has  received 
a  similar  letter.  There  certainly  must  be 
other  investors  in  this  realty  improvement 
company  who  would  like  to  get  a  good 
farm  on  terms  of  their  own  making.  The 
plan  certainly  is  suggestive  of  liberal 
profits,  and  if  successful  ought  to  find  imi¬ 
tators.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to  buy  up 
vacant  land  in  the  suburb  of  a  city.  Print¬ 
ing  is  cheap,  and  you  can  make  stock  and 
bond  securities  fast  and  cheap.  Trade 
these  for  farms  free  and  clear,  always 
making  sure  to  get  back  cash  enough  to 
pay  for  any  value  there  may  happen  to 
be  in  the  securities.  A  scheme  of  this 
kind  ought  to  appeal  to  farmers  who 
bought  farms  with  a  mortgage  and 
worked  hard  for  years  to  pay  it  off.  You 
must  not,  of  course,  think  for  a  moment 
that  we  are  putting  any  such  construction 
as  this  on  Mr.  Ostrander’s  proposition. 
We  do  not.  But  of  course,  there  is  no  law 
against  you  forming  your  own  conclu¬ 
sions,  He  says  that  Mr.  Casey  paid  him 
an  advance  fee  for  selling  the  farm.  It 
has  not  been  sold.  He  wants  to  earn  his 
fee,  and  if  Mr.  Casey  is  willing  to  put 
up  a  little  more  cash  and  a  free  and  clear 
farm,  he  can  have  a  piece  of  printed  pa¬ 
per  representing  shares  in  a  developing 
company  in  New  Jersey.  Of  course  the 
New  Jersey  investor  will  have  to  pay  part 
of  the  money  he  gets  from  Mr.  Casey  over 
to  Mr.  Ostrander  for  commissions  on  the 
sale  of  the  stock.  Mr.  Casey  will  also 
need  to  retain  enough  cash  to  pay  Mr. 
Ostrander  a  commission  for  sale  of  the 
farm.  You  cannot  expect  promoters  or 
speculators  to  put  up  cash.  But  cash  is 
necessary,  and  why  should  the  farmer  ob¬ 
ject  to  putti-ng  it  up?  Mr.  Ostrander  says 
he  would  not  recommend  this  deal,  if  he 
did  not  believe  it  to  be  a  good  thing.  That 
is  all  right  for  this  particular  proposition, 
provided  Mr.  Ostrander’s  judgment  is 
good  and  not  over-anxious  to  earn  his  ad¬ 
vance  fee,  but  don’t  bite  on  the  imitators. 

The  following  is  a  letter  to  which  we 
want  to  call  attention.  It  has  just  come 
in  from  Connecticut. 

Please  discontinue  your  paper  to  m.v  ad¬ 
dress.  I  have  no  use  for  a  paper  that  ad¬ 
vertises  such  men  as  — • - - - .  They 

are  not  reliable.  s.  s.  e. 

Connecticut. 

We  have  withheld  the  name  of  the 
house  referred  to.  It  is  absolutely  one  of 
the  best  and  most  reliable  nursery  houses 
in  the  country.  They  have  advertised 
longer  than  we  can  now  remember.  We 
do  not  think  that  we  ever  heard  of  an¬ 
other  complaint  of  them.  No  doubt  this 
farmer  has  had  some  real  or  imaginary 
cause  of  complaint.  The  chances  are  that 
he  has  not  written  the  firm  about  it.  We 
simply  give  this  as  an  example  of  the  way 
not  to  do  it.  If  you  have  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint.  write  the  house  a  plain  statement, 
in  mild  and  reasonable  language.  Don’t 
scold,  and  don’t  threaten.  Treat  them  as 
if  you  knew  they  wanted  to  do  the  right 
thing,  and  expected  them  to  correct  the 
error.  It  is  time  enough  to  use  positive 
language  after  they  have  refused  a  rea¬ 
sonable  settlement. 

Our  subscription  returns  for  January 
were  the  best  we  ever  had.  Excepting 
the  first  day  of  the  month  every  day  was 
an  increase  over  last  year.  The  in 
crease  for  the  whole  month  was  24.3  per 
cent.  “The  Farmer’s  Garden”  went  out 
every  day  in  cartloads.  They  are  going 
out  every  day  now,  and  we  want  to  thank 
heartily  the  old  subscribers  who  are  send¬ 
ing  in  new  names  for  neighbors.  The 
book  goes  to  them,  too.  If  you  have 
not  received  your  book  yet,  you  should 
have  it  now  soon.  It  will  go  the  day 
your  renewal  comes  in. 


Darling’s  Beef  Meal 

is  a  protein  feed— what  the  hens  must  have  to  make  eggs  come.  Our  special  concentrated  food 
for  just  that  purpose.  It  goes  to  make  up  the  egg.  That’s  why  hens  are  such  great  worm  and 
bug  catchers.  In  winter  you  must 

FEED  THEM  PROTEIN. 

Our  Beef  Meal  and  Beef  Scraps  run  high  in  protein  and  low  in  fat.  We  also  handle  and  manu¬ 
facture  a  full  line  of  Poultry  Foods  and  Supplies.  Among  them  are  Laying  Food  82.00,  Chick 
Feed  82.50,  Scratching  Food  82.00,  Forcing  Food  82.00,  Oyster  Shells  60c,  Mica  Crystal  Grit  65c. 
F.  O.  B.  Chicago  or  New  York,  cash  with  order.  You  need  our  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue.  Also 
our  pamphlet,  “Fill  the  Egg  Basket.”  Both  free. 

DARLING  &  COMPANY.  Box  63  ,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago.  Box  63 ,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y, 


TRADr 


fcMARK 


.OfcL-J  , 


Permanent  or  Temporary 


A?*  ••TV!?  »  •%  , 

t§ppi 


the  greatest  value  of  a  building 
lies  in  the  power  of  its  roof  to  with¬ 
stand  snow,  rain,  sun  and  sparks.  .Rex  . 

.  Flintkote,  as  shown  on  the  building  in  this 
picture,  does  this  better  than  roofing  that  costs 
many  times  more  to  lay.  Stringent  tests  have  proven 

Rex  Flintkote 

ROOFING 


guard  against  temperature,  acid,  alkali,  rot,  and 
fre 


an  absolute 

a  protection  from  fire  caused  by  falling  sparks. 

Any  farm-hand  can  lay  it  perfectly..  Cover  your  poultry 
house  with  Rex  Flintkoting — roof  and  sides.  Makes  a  perfect 
refuge  for  your  birds,  both  in  summer  and  winter.  This  means 
better  birds  and  an  increased  egg  production. 

Send  for  Free  Samples 

you  get  a  book  showing  all  kinds 
_  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  climatic  conditions 
which  are  proving  the  superiority  of  R 
Flintkote  in  every  point  of  roof-excellence 
Look  for  the  Bov"  on  every  roll. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO. 

70  India  St.,  Boston,  Mass 

A  vents  Everywhere. 


£ CLARKE; 

COUNTY 
AGRICULTURAL 
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Mrs.  Lowry  tells  the  way 

She  made  $223.28  on  Chickens' 


Suns  Hatch  Incubator  Co., 

Olay  Center.  Nebr. 

Gentlemen:  —  I  own  two  of  your  100  egg 
machines.  Have  had  good  success. 

I  raised  674  chicks  out  of  616  fertile  eggs. 
8old  the  last  a  week  ago.  50  chickens. 

Have  made  $223.28.  I  call  this  good. 

Early  broilers  are  the  birds  that  bring  In 
the  gold. 

I  used  “Snre-Hntch”  Chick  Feed  and  found 
it  a  grand  food  for  the  little  chicks. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Lowry, 

West  Salem,  Ohio. 

HOW’S  that  for  a  woman? 

You  can  do  the  same,  If  you  get  a 
Sure  Hatch  Incubator. 

Now  don’t  take  our  say  so  for  this,  but 
let  us  prove  it  to  you. 

Send  for  our  big  100-page  FREE  Cat¬ 
alog,  select  the  Incubator  that  suits  you 
best  and  let  us  ship  it  to  you  on  60  days’ 
trial. 

We  will  pay  the  freight  and  let  you  use 
the  Incubator  two  months  at  our  risk. 
If  it  isn’t  all  we  claim,  send  it  back  at  our 
ixpense  and  you  are  out  nothing. 


Our  big  FREE  Catalog  tells  why.  It  is 
full  of  facts  worth  dollars  to  every  poultry 
raiser.  It  contains  Poultry  House  Plans  and 
Illustrations,  data  on  hatching  and  feeding, 
and  valuable 
suggestions 
about  rais¬ 
ing  and  mar¬ 
keting  poul¬ 
try.  It’s  in¬ 
formation 
will  put  more 
money  in 
your  pocket. 

Send  for  it 
today.  A 

postcard  bearing  your  name 
and  address  brings  it  with  prices  from  S7.50  to 
S17.50  on  Sure  Hatch  Incubators  and  brooders 
holding  from  75  to  200  eggs  at  a  time. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR.  CO., 

Box  D  44  ,  Clay  Center,  Neb., 
or  Dept.  D  14» Indianapolis,  Ind. 


IG  PROFITS  In  Farm  Poultry 

klf  you  raise  it  right.  Mark  the  "U”  and  let  ns  start 
you  right  with  a  new  1906-Pattern 

standard  Cyphers  Incubator 

“the  sensation  of  the  poultry  world guaranteed  to  hatch 
more  and  healthier  chicks  with  lees  oil  than  any  other  or 

_  your  money  book.  We  mean  it.  90  days  trial.  Complete 

Catalogue  and  Poultry  Guide,  228  pages,  (8x11)  Froo  if  you  mention  this  paper 
and  give  addresses  of  two  near  by  poultry  raisers.  Write  nearest  office. 
^VFMER^JNCUBATOR^COjjJSuffjlo^BostonjHjicagg^Ne^Jfork^Cansa^Cit^n^anJFranelseo, 


Thc  Natural 
Incubator 

is  the  incubator  of  right  air  con¬ 
ditions — Natural  because  it  most 
nearly  approaches  Nature’s  way.  No  poison¬ 
ous  gases  to  stifle  chicks.  Walls  of  hard  glazed 
compressed  paper  hoard,  (such  as  is  used  for 
car-wheels)  making  the  lightest,  strongest,  most 
durable  incubator  in  the  world.  Walls  CAN¬ 
NOT  WARP.  CRACK  NOR  SPLIT,  as  all  oth¬ 
ers  Jo.  Compound  heater ;  perfect  regulator; 
no  supplied  moisture  required. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
to  all  points  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Don’t  buy 
an  incubator  until  you  get  out  Free  Catalog. 

Perpetual  Hen  Co.,  M.nufao-  Incubators  4k  Brooders, 
ZIEmchorSt.,  *uur»of  ^  Trenton,  N.  4.  . 


The  Racine 

Incubator 

Built  by  the  man 
who  devoted  24 
years  to  its 
present  perfect 
development. 

Can  be  operated  by  any¬ 
one,  anywhere.  Auto¬ 
matic  regulator,  copper  tank,  white  pine  case, 
dou.ole  walled,  nursery.  Built  to  last  20  years. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  read  our  remarkable 
Incubator  Book,  written  by  the  man  who 
made  the  Racine.  When  you  learn  what  he 
knows,  you  will  want  his  machine,  we  think. 
The  book  is  free.  Write  for  it.  Address 
Racine  Hatcher  Co.  Box  87,  Racine,  WLs. 
Warehouses:  Buffalo,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul. 


We  pay 

the  freight 


METAL  MOTHERS 

Complete  fire-proof  hatching  and 
brooding  plant  for  $7.50.  2  qts.  oil 
hatches  50  eggs  and  raises  chicks. 
Catalogue  free.  CYCLE  HATCH¬ 
ER  00.,  Box  292,  Salem,  Hew  York, 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS. 

’The  only  machines  that  rival  the  moth** 
hen.  Incubator  and  Poultry  Catalogue 
FREE.  Booklet,  “Proper  Care  and  Feeding  8mall  Chicks, 
Ducks  and  Turkeys,”  10c.  50c  poultry  paper  one  year,  10c. 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 
Department  BO  Dei  Moines,  lear®. 


Take  Your  Choice. 

Guaranteed  Self  Regulating  Incubators 
PPIIT  at  $1  and  $2  per  month.  Let 
1  rent  pay  for  it.  We  pay  freight. 
Buy  on  40  Days  Trlel  or  buy  parts  and 
plans  and  build  one.  Prices,  ready  to 
use:  $5.00  up.  Free  catalog— tells  all. 

ATOR  CO.,  Box  S3,  Springfield,  O. 


BANTA 


Incubators  &  Brooders 


Backed  by  14  Years 
of  Successful  Use  by 


poultrymen  all  over  the  world. 
No  guesswork.  They  are  auto¬ 
matic  in  regulation  and  ventil¬ 
ation.  Fully  guaranteed  to  give 
YOU  satisfaction.  Send  for 
free  book.  BA'WTA -BENDER 
MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  46 ,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


ONE  YET 

That’s  what  you  get  when  you  buy  a 

CLIMAX  INCUBATOR 

Sold  on  60  days’ Free  Trial.  New  cat¬ 
alog  tells  about  “Climax”  Incuba¬ 
tors  and  Brooders.  It’s  free. 

The  Climax  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.» 
. Box  807,  Castorland,  N 


GLOBE  INCUBATORS. 

Hatch  chickens  No  experience  necessary 
Our  large  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  In¬ 
cubators  and  Brooders  and  Poultry  Infor- 
mation  mailed  free.  Write  to-day.  Address 

C.C.  SHOEMAKER 

Box  650  Freeport,  IUs. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 


MEMORY. 

Time  soothes  the  wound  that  works  our 
keenest  pain, 

But  does  not  heal. 

When  memory  brings  our  sufferings  back 
again, 

We  still  can  feel. 


We  live  our  lives,  we  struggle,  and  forget 
The  bitter  past. 

Our  memory  seems  to  slumber  now,  but  yet, 
It  wakes  at  last. 


A  chance  word,  idly  spoken,  strikes  the  ear. 
We  feel  a  thrill ! 

And  to  our  eyes,  unbidden,  comes  a  tear. 
We  suffer  still ! 

— F.  W.  Chapin,  In  Metropolitan  Magazine. 
* 

Baked  bishop  is  a  good  way  to  warm 
cold  meat,  and  a  pleasant  change  from 
hash ;  why  “bishop”  we  do  not  know : 
Chop  five  boiled  potatoes  fine,  season  with 
one  saltspoonful  of  salt,  one-half  salt- 
spoonful  of  pepper,  one  tablespoonful  each 
of  butter  and  finely  chopped  onion.  Chop 
enough  cold  cooked,  well  seasoned  meat 
to  make  a  pint.  Put  a  layer  of  potatoes  in 
the  baking  dish,  then  put  in  all  the  meat 
and  cover  this  with  another  layer  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  Pour  over  all  one  cup  of.  good 
stock  or  gravy,  cover  closely  and  bake 
for  one  and  a  half  hours.  Remove  the 
cover  and  brown  for  five  minutes  before 
serving. 


too,  that  the  French  marriage,  arranged 
by  the  parents  with  the  idea  of  suita¬ 
bility  rather  than  romance,  turns  out  very 
happily  in  most  cases — certainly  quite  as 
often  as  the  marriage  of  sentiment  with 
us — and  that  the  French  child  is  adored 
by  his  family,  and  even  more  badly  spoiled 
than  the  "American  child  is  said  to  be. 
There  is  much  pleasure,  as  well  as  profit, 
to  be  secured  from  reading  of  this  char¬ 
acter;  the  woman  of  restricted  opportuni¬ 
ties,  whose  horizon  is  bounded  by  a  small 
community,  widens  her  interests  by  such 
vicarious  travel,  and  reaches  the  broader 
universal  brotherhood  when  she  begins  to 
feel  that  the  people  of  distant  lands  are 
not  foreigners,  but,  like  herself,  “just 
folks.” 


than  her  husband,  and  if  it  weren't  for 
Mary  Potter,  Cousin  Will  wouldn’t  be 
reminded  every  year  just  how  much  older 
Martha  is.  She  might  let  a  year  or  two 
slip  by  sort  of  unnoticed. 

“Then  there  was  Sophy  Green,  Martha 
and  Will’s  daughter.  She  was  a  little 
backward  about  her  studies,  and  they 
would  have  liked  to — er — not  to  tell  un¬ 
truths,  of  course,  but  not  to  mention  just 
how  old  she  was  to  everyone.  But  as 
Martha  said  to  me,  almost  with  tears, 
■“Sophy  will  probably  have  to  leave  school 
before  she  knows  enough  on  account  of 
Mary  Potter’s  book !’ 

“So  I  think  we  should  always  consider 
well  before  we  give  one  of  those  books  to 
anyone.  I  call  them  really  dangerous 
gifts  in  the  case  of  a  person  like  Mary 
Potter.” 


The  New  Grange  Hall. 

We  are  getting  on  bravely  with  our 


Finnan  haddie  is  our  leading  favorite 
among  smoked  fish,  and  it  is  especially 
good  in  cream,  as  follows :  Cover  a  pound 
of  the  fish  with  cold  water  and  let  come 
to  a  simmer,  drain,  then  cut  into  moder¬ 
ate-sized  pieces.  In  the  meantime  prepare 
a  cream  sauce  made  by  melting  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter  to  which  is  added  a 
tablespoonful  of  flour,  a  scant  saltspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt,  a  dash  of  cayenne,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  lemon  juice  and  one-half 
cupful  each  of  milk  and  cream.  Add  the 
pieces  of  fish,  let  the  whole  come  to  a  boil 
and  serve.  This  creamed  fish  is  also  very 
nice  if  put  in  a  baking  dish,  covered  with 
bread  crumbs,  and  browned  in  the  oven. 


The  circular  skirt  is  evidently  to  be  the 
prevailing  mode  for  the  Summer,  and  we 
feel  constrained  to  remind  amateur  dress¬ 
makers  that  it  has  a  great  fault  of  sag¬ 
ging  out  of  shape,  unless  the  material  is 
firm,  and  it  is  not  desirable  for  wash 
goods,  on  this  account.  Tt  also  needs  very 
great  care  in  the  cutting,  or  it  will  hang 
unevenly.  With  modern  patterns,  many 
apparently  complicated  modes  are  quite 
within  the  powers  of  an  amateur  seam¬ 
stress,  but  we  think  it  a  mistake  to  select 
unduly  elaborate  styles,  which  only  dis¬ 
gust  the  maker  with  their  difficulty,  and 
refuse  to  look  just  right  after  all.  Sim¬ 
ple  models,  carefully  made  and  finished, 
always  look  well  if  colors  and  their  com¬ 
binations  are  well  chosen.  The  best  way 
to  insure  this  is  to  plan  all  purchases  in 
advance,  and  thus  secure  color  harmony 
at  least. 


The  danger  that  may  lurk  in  the  ap¬ 
parently  innocent  birthday  book  is  thus 
described  by  the  Youth’s  Companion : 

“It’s  queer  what  mistakes  they  make  in 
the  magazines  sometimes  when  they  tell 
what  would  be  an  excellent  Christmas 
present  for  a  young  man  or  an  old  man 
or  a  woman,”  said  Mrs.  Dorr,  plaintively. 
“Now  it  said  in  one  I  .read  yesterday  that 
nothing  could  be  better  for  almost  any¬ 
one  than  a  book  with  places  for  the  birth¬ 
days  and  various  anniversaries  of  your 
friends.” 

‘“Well,  why  wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  tiling 
for  most  people?”  said  one  of  Mrs.  Dorr’s 
nearest  neighbors,  who  had  come  to  spend 
the  afternoon  and  learn  a  new  pattern 
for  a  sweater. 

“My  dear,  I  guess  you’ve  never  known 
anybody  that  had  one  of  those  books,” 
said  Mrs.  Dorr,  still  plaintive.  “My 
cousin,  Miss  Potter,  has  one,  and  she’s 
been  a  great  trial  to  her  family  and 
friends  ever  since  she  had  it — for  nearly 
five  years. 

“She  began  by  asking  people  the  dates 
of  their  birth,  marriage  and  so  on,  and 
there  are  those  who  don't  care  to  tell 
just  how  old  they  are.  And  now  Cousin 
Sam  Lane  is  all  out  with  her  because  she 
reminded  his  wife  of  their  wedding  anni¬ 
versary  when  it  had  slipped  his  mind,  and 
Uncle  Elias  has  cut  her  off  from  his  will 
because  she  sent  little  slips  to  all  the 
family  three  days  before  his  birthday, 
saving,  ‘Remember  uncle  will  be  eighty- 
seven  on  Thursday,’  and  he  thought  ’twas 
only  eighty-six! 

“And  Cousin  Martha  is  ten  years  older 


“white  elephant,”  and  we  wonder  how  we 
ever  existed  before  we  had  it,  so  quickly 
do  people  fit  into  new  and  better  condi¬ 
tions.  There  were  quite  a  number  of 
“extras”  before  the  new  hall  was  finally 
completed,  bringing  the  total  cost,  with 
necessary  furniture,  up  to  $2,500.  We 
had  reckoned  on  a  little  less,  but  we’re 
not  frightened  a  bit.  We  dedicated  the 
building  December  4.  1905.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  Grange  halls  in  our  county,  and 
contains  one  assembly  hall  finished  in 
cypress,  ceiled  to  the  windows  and  having 
open-cased  beams,  a  large  stage  for 
dramas  and  entertainments,  and  a  hard 
wood  polished  floor  for  dancing.  We 
owned  a  piano  before,  and  a  good  one. 
A  good  friend  gave  us  a  handsome  oak 
clock,  and  patrons  pictures.  There  is 
one  large  ante-room  with  a  register  and 
four  windows.  There  are  two  registers 
from  furnace  in  the  main  hall,  which 
seats  500  people  comfortably;  more  if 
necessary.  Downstairs  is  a  large  entry 
lined  with  hooks  for  wraps,  a  good-sized 
kitchen  with  two  big  cupboards,  a  sink, 
four  windows  and  a  butler’s  pantry  into 
the  banquet  room,  which  is  the  same  size 
as  the  main  hall  and  finished  the  same 
all  but  the  hard  wood  floor.  We  con¬ 
tented  ourselves  with  a  cheaper  wood. 

We  have  made  a  good  start  toward 
clearing  ourselves  of  the  debt.  The  fair 
went  off  gaily,  the  total  receipts  being 
$217.50  with  very  little  expense,  bringing 
the  net  gain  $163.63.  Our  dedication 
supper  brought  us  $50  clear,  and  we 
have  had  $197.30  contributed  by  friends 
and  patrons.  One  member  gave  us  a 
stove  for  the  kitchen.  The  Farmers’ 
Institute  of  Essex  County  met  here  and 


The  French  nation  furnishes  so  much 
of  the  refinement  of  luxury  and  adorn¬ 
ment  that  we  are  very  likely  to  overlook 
other  sides  of  the  same  character,  and 
thus  lose  sight  of  the  thrift,  industry,  and 
genuine  love  of  home  that  are  equally 
characteristic  of  of  the  French  people.  We 
have  just  been  reading  a  delightful  new 
book,  “French  Home  Life,”  by  Miss 
Betham- Edwards,  which  gives  the  inti¬ 
mate  domestic  side  of  our  friends  across 
the  sea,  in  very  pleasant  fashion.  Miss 
Betham-Edwards  is  an  Englishwoman 
many  years  resident  in  France,  where  she 
is  an  officer  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  This  brings  her  in  close 
touch  with  people  of  all  classes,  in  widely 
differing  localities.  What  she  tells  us  of 
domestic  economy  in  France  makes  us 
realize  more  than  ever  how  very  extrava¬ 
gant  the  average  American  housekeeper 
must  appear— no  wonder  the  French  think 
we  are  all  millionaires!  We  are  .assured, 


Home  Made 


Have  your  cake,  muffins,  and  tea  bis¬ 
cuit  home-made.  They  will  be  fresher, 
cleaner,  more  tasty  and  wholesome. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  helps  the  house 
wife  to  produce  at  home,  quickly  and  eco¬ 
nomically,  fine  and  tasty  cake,  the  raised 
hot-biscuit,  puddings,  the  frosted  layer- 
cake,  crisp  cookies,  crullers,  crusts  and 
muffins,  with  which  the  ready-made  food 
found  at  the  bake-shop  or  grocery  does 
not  compare. 

Royal  is  the  greatest  of  bake-day  helps. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  IS. 


S9YAI  BAKING  POWDER  QQ.,  NEW  YORK* 


You  Can  Make 
More  Money 


You  can  supplement 
your  present  income  or 
make  an  excellent  liveli¬ 
hood  selling  yearly  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Ladies’ 
H  ome  Journal  and  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

You  are  not  a  despised 
“canvasser”  when  vou 
represent  this  company. 
We  have  made  our  pub¬ 
lications  the  most  highly 
respected  monthly  and 
weekly  of  large  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  world.  The 
people  have  faith  in  them. 

Are  you  a  boy  or  a  girl 
wanting  to  earn  money  ? 
Are  you  a  young  man  or 
young  woman  aiming 
high  for  a  calling  or  pro¬ 
fession?  Are  you  a  man 
or  woman,  of  family, 
perhaps,  needing  more 
money  ?  Or  out  of  work? 
Or  in  ill  health,  yet 
compelled  to  earn  more 
money  ? 

The  commissions  on 
every  subscription  net  a 
large  sum  in  a  short 
time.  There  are  prizes 
of  $500  down  to  smaller 
amounts  every  month. 
One  woman  we  know 
made  nearly  $2,000  in 
a  few  months. 

Write  us  about  this 
dignified,  honorable 
means  of  making  money. 


THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  CO. 
486-E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  TLasiest 
Way  to  Wash 


The  New  Ball  Favorite  Washer  washes 
ten  shirts  at  one  time  quicker,  better,  easier 
than  you  can  wash  one  by  hand,  with  less 
wear  and  tear  on  the  shirts.  Saves  all  the 
hard  work.  Every  woman  knows  that 
washing  is  the  hardest  work  about  the 
house.  This  improved  machine  is  simple 
and  sensible— takes  out  all  the  dirt  by  a 
natural,  easy  rubbing  motion  like  600  knuck¬ 
les  on  a  washboard;  the  easiest  way  to  wash 


THE  NEW  BALL 
“FAVORITE”  WASHER 


washes  everything  clean,  from  a  daintvlace 
handkerchief  to  a  bed  blanket,  without  bend¬ 
ing  your  back  or  putting  your  hands  into  the 
water.  Its  cover  confines  the  steam  in  the 
tub  where  it  helps  to  wash  the  clothes. 
.Every  home  needs  this  modern  machine. 
My  beautiful  free  booklet  "The  Favorite 
Way  on  Wash  Day ’’ tells  howit  works. 
You’ll  want  to  read  it.  Write  for  it  today. 
R.  M.  BALL.  Mfr, 

Dept,  B  216  Cleveland  Bt.  Mancie.  Ind. 


1906. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


we  provided  the  dinner  at  50  cents  a  plate. 
But  here  we  blundered.  We  reckoned  on 
150  and  it  seems  50  is  a  large  attendance. 
Wc  paid  $18  for  turkey,  and  other  things 
accordingly.  But  wc  were  fortunate 
enough  to  feed  about  a  hundred  people. 
We  gave  them  baked  beans,  with  chili 
sauce,  hot  rolls,  butter,  baked  apples, 
salmon  salad,  turkey  and  mashed  potatoes* 


6110  Plain  Shirt  Waist,  32  to  44  bust. 


coffee,  milk  or  water,  squash  pie,  Wash¬ 
ington  pie  and  cake  and  bananas,  hot 
plum  pudding  with  hot  or  cold  sauce,  and 
frozen  pineapple  pudding,  and  they  ate 
as  if  it  tasted  good.  They  sampled  every¬ 
thing  as  it  came  along  and  kept  the 
waiters  busy.  I  should  have  said  wait¬ 
resses — for  there  were  two  at  each  table, 
in  white  waists  with  bright  red  ribbon  at 
their  throats.  The  decorations  were  also 
red  and  white.  We  shall  not  make  more 
than  $15,  but  we  have  a  reputation  for 
“good  feed,”  and  we  don’t  mean  to  lose  it. 
it. 

Last  night  we  installed  our  officers  for 
1906.  We  are  now  fairly  settled  in  the 
new  home.  We  are  full  of  enthusiasm, 
and  all  eyes  are  on  the  goal.  Everyone — 
be  he  stranger  or  patron  who  chances  to 
come  among  us — catches  our  spirit  and  is 
anxious  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel 


B260  Girl  s  Costume,  8  to  14  year*. 


and  push  too.  We  are  in  pretty  soft  mud, 
but  we  are  not  stuck  by  any  means.  We 
are  certainly  surprising  some  very  good 
people  of  this  neighborhood!  Some  one 
said  to  me  yesterday:  “Well,  you  would 
know  they  were  farmers,  wouldn’t  you?” 
and  smiled.  I  had  been  waiting  on  a  man 
whose  neckfie  was  crooked,  and  whose 
coat  had  some  dust  on  one  sleeve .  where 
he  had  leaned  against  something.  Oh,  I 
knew -what  §hq  nicant!  Their  faces  and 


1 43 


hands  were  weathered.  I  remembered  that 
I  had  been  educated  among  men  who  paid 
every  attention  to  the  little  niceties  of 
dress  and  manner.  This  woman  plainly 
expected  me  to  smile  too— but  I  didn’t. 
I  was  proud  to  stand  among  those  men 
and  say,  “They  are  a  fine-looking  lot  of 
men,  and  as  you  say,  anyone  would  know 
them  for  farmers.”  adah  e.  colcord. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  plain  shirt  waist  is  always  in  de¬ 
mand  however  many  the  fancy  ones  may 
be.  It  fills  a  very  definite  need,  and  is 
peculiarly  ^appropriate  for  the  simpler 
materials  and  for  general  morning  wear. 
In  this  instance  the  material  is  white 
linen,  but  in  addition  to  the  many  wash¬ 
able  waistings  those  of  the  heavier  weaves 
of  silk  are  quite  appropriate.  The  waist 
is  made  with  the  fronts  and  backs,  fitted 
by  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams.  The 
sleeves  are  in  one  piece  each  and  gathered 
into  straight  cuffs.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
3~/s  yards  21,  3 Y\  yards  27  or  2  yards  44 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  5110  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

Entire  dresses  are  much  more  becoming 
and  better  liked  for  girls  of  14  and  under 
than  any  other  sort,  and  this  one  can  be 
made  adapted  to  school  wear  or  to  more 
dressy  occasions.  The  model  includes  a 
little  chemisette  and  cuffs  of  all-over  lace, 
but  these  last  may  be  made  of  tucked 
taffeta  or  the  material  tucked  or  trimmed 
with  some  little  banding.  Cashmere,  hen- 
rietta,  veiling  and  the  simple  silks  allowed 
for  growing  girls  all  are  appropriate.  The 
dress  is  made  with  the  body  lining  and 
the  waist  which  is  arranged  over  it  and 
the  skirt,  the  two  being  joined  beneath 
the  belt.  The  waist  is  tucked  while  the 
trimming  straps  make  effective  finish,  and 
the  sleeves  can  be  cut  off  below  the  cuffs 
if  elbow  length  is  desired.  The  skirt  is 
cut  in  four  gores  and  is  closed  invisibly 
beneath  the  box  plait  at  the  center  back. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  (12  years)  is  5j-4  yards  27, 
4 Y\  yards  36  or  4%  yards  44  inches  wide 
with  Y  yard  18  inches  wide  for  the 
chemisette  and  cuffs  and  .3*4  yards  of 
banding.  The  pattern  5260  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  girls  of  8,  10,  12  and  14  years  of  age; 
price  10  cents. _ 


A 


Simpson-Eddystone 

Black  Whites 

Fast  color  that  is  absolutely  fast 
means  much  to  the  life  of  a  dress. 
This  combined  with  extraordinary' 
quality,  makes  the  pretty  materials 
extremely  durable. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Simpson-Eddystone  Black  <5^  Whites. 


EDdystonE 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Maker*)  Philadelphia 


Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


“  A  Poor  Stove  is  Not  Cheap  at  any  Price" 

Here  is  an  exact  photograph  of  one  of  our  baking  tests  daily  performed  by  our  bakers 
at  leading  dealers.  A  $1,000.0*  challenge  to  duplicate  this  feat  has  been  standing 
for  years  and  is  yet  unaccepted  by  any  of  the  numerous  range  manufacturers  in  thiscountry. 
Thousands  have  witnessed  the  STERLING  RANGE  bake  a  full  barrel  of  flour  into  over  250 
loaves  of  perfect  bread  with  less  than  one  hod  of  coal.  It  bakes  sixteen  1&  pound  loaves  at 
one  baking  with  but  one  change,  and  that  from  top  to  bottom.  And  during  the  test  the  fire 
pot  of  the 

STEiyjNG- Range 


A 
BARREL 


Knitting  Instructions  Wanted. 

Will  some  one  send  me,  through  the 
Woman  and  Elome,  directions  for  knit¬ 
ting  a  woman’s  accordion-pleated  sweater, 
34  inch  size?  mrs.  a.  w.  close. 


Chocolate  Blanc  Mange. — We  think 
it  much  nicer  made  without  either  milk  or 
cornstarch.  Take  some  of  the  wheat  break¬ 
fast  cereals,  such  as  cream  of  wheat  or 
vitos,  and  cook  it  the  same  as  you  would 
for  breakfast  mush,  not  forgetting  a  little 
salt.  Have  it  thick  enough  so  it  will  set 
firmly  when  cold,  but  not  be  too  hard,  add 
chocolate  and  sugar  to  suit  your  taste  and 
set  it  away  to  cool  in  a  mold.  Serve  cold 
with  cream  and  sugar.  This  is  a  good 
dessert  to  have  when  milk  is  scarce,  and 
it  is  not  only  delicious,  but  healthful  and 
appetizing  as  well.  s.  b.  r. 

A  DIMPLE  MAKER. 

Find  a  child  with  dimples 
and  chubby  arms  and  legs 
and  you  find  a  healthy  bhild. 
Find  one  with  drawn  face 
and  poor,  thin  body  and  you 
see  one  that  needs  Scott’s* 
Emulsion.  Your  doctor  will 
no  doubt  tell  you  the  child  is 
fat-starved — its  food  is  not 
nourishing  it. 

Nothing  helps  these  thin, 
pale  children  like  Scott’s 
Emulsion.  It  contains  the 
very  element  of  fat  they  need. 
It  supplies  them  with  a  per¬ 
fect  and  quickly  digested 
nourishment.  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  brings  dimples  and 
rounded  limbs. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


is  but  one-fourth  full  of  coal.  A  man  said  in  the  hearing  of  one  of  our  representatives  the 
other  day:  “The  next  range  I  buy  will  be  a  Sterling,  for  do  you  know  there  was  actually 
coal  in  the  bottom  of  the  hod  after  they  got  through.  I  never  saw  anything  to  equal  it.” 
In  fact,  our  bakers  often  take  delight  in  baking  the  last  batch  of  sixteen  loaves  after  the  fire 
is  drawn  to  show  how  the  STERLING  retains  heat  through  its  perfect  flue  system.  The  whole 
bearing  of  this  striking  object  lesson  appeals  to  the  reason  of  every  rational  housekeeper  in 
demonstrating  conclusively  that  the  STERLING  RANGE  will  bake,  roast  or  cook,  in  any  man¬ 
ner,  with  less  fuel  and  in  less  time  than  any  other  known  range.  And 
allow  us  to  repeat  “A  Poor  Stove  is  Not  Cheap  at  Any  Price."  You 
should  have  a  STERLING.  Send  for  our  booklet  which  contains  all  the 
facts.  We  only  sell  through  live  dealers,  and  they  will  candidly  tell 
you  the  STERLING  “has  no  equal." 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


$20  IN  GOLD  IS  YOURS 

because  you  save  it  in  Duying  a  TOLMAN  RANGE  direct  from 
our  newly  erected  factory.  We  are  anxious  to  see  one  of  our 
Tolman  Kanxes  In  the  home  of  every  reader  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  We  are  willing  to  ship  you  one  on 

One  Year’s  Decision  Trial  With  a  Ten 
Year  Guarantee. 

Send  for  our  catalog  E  today.  Select  the  range  you  want, 
and  we  will  ship  it  to  your  station  C.  0. 1).,  subject  to  examina¬ 
tion.  If  you  are  satisfied  with  it.  take  it  home  for  one  year’s 
trial.  The  money  we  receive  is  still  yours.  It  Is  only  deposited' 
with  ns  until  YOU  ARE  satisfied  with  the  range  in  everyway. 
We  give  you  a  binding,  written,  TEN  YEAK  guarantee  with 
the  range.  What  could  be  fairer  than  that?  Send  for  out  catalog 
E  today.  It  Will  Save  You  Dollars. 

Judson  A.  Tolman  Co.,  No.  7744  Woodlawn  Ave., Chicago. 


HOW  MANY  -  DOLLARS 

a  year  would  you  save,  if  the  labor  and  time  you 
now  waste  was  utilized? 

What  would  It  be  worth  to  you  to  know  at  all 
times  the  exact  price  of  stock  and  produce? 

What  wouldn’t  you  pay  to  be  able  to  reach  the 
doctor  in  time  of  sickness,  or  your  neighbors  for 
help  in  case  of  fire  before  it  was  too  late? 


The  Williams  Farm  Telephone 

enables  you  to  do  this,  and  more  too.  It  will 
pay  for  itself  in  the  labor  it  saves.  It  is  not 
luxury,  it  is  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  J 
progressive  farmer  today.  Write  us  and  learn 
how  easy  it  is  to  buy  and  maintain.  Our  Novelette 
“Over  the  Wire”  for  the  asking. 

The  William*  Telephone  {  Supply  Co.,  78  Cenir»I  Ave.>CleTeIand,0. 


U 

gives  rosy  cheeks  and  active  health  to  pale,  sickly  children. 
And  it  is  good  for  their  elders,  too. 


Ask  your  druggist  for  it. 


February  17,  1906. 


1 44 


Whkn  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.  V.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
•  a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  18. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  W  HOLES  A  I.  K  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  y«‘ strut.  Officially  F.ndorsed  by  the 
Oranpe.  Low  prlco  will  surprise  yon.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGFRSOLL,  !44(!  f'lymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BALE  YOUR  HAY. 

A  Reliable 

Hand  Hay  Press 

12  Sizes. 

Manufactured  only  by 


HOBSON  &  CO.,  12  State  Street,  New  York. 


SPENCER’S  Presses 

HERCULES  BOX  PRESS 

teed  capacity  4  tons  an  hour,  or  no  sale: 
bales  weighing  200  to  250  lbs.  Write 
for  Catalogue. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Dwight,  III. 

Farmers’  Combination  Vise 


This  is  the  strongest,  most  complete  and  use- 
fid  tool  of  its  kind  made,  and  is  particularly  re¬ 
commended  for  general  use  among  farmers  and 
mechanics  who  wish  a  strong,  durable  vise  and 
anvil  combined,  but  not  too  heavy;  weight  35 
lbs.  The  jaws  ate  4  in.  wide,  faced  with  stoel 
and  tempered,  and  have  a  5-in.  opening;  aro  ad¬ 
justable  to  hold  odd  shaped  articles,  and  a  solid 
steei  cutting  off  tool  is  furnished  with  each. 
Our  new  600  page  Catalog,  No.  90,  gives 
full  description  and  prices;  contains  many  now 
lines  and  a  wider  variety  not  in  the  old  one. 
Prices  lower  than  ever.  Write  for  it  to-day 
and  also  for  our  Grocery  Catalog,  which  shows 
how  you  can  save  one-fourth  your  living  expenses. 
Freight  and  express  rates  are  lower  from  New 
York  than  any  other  city  in  America. 

White,  Van  Glahn&Co  i  15  Chatham  Sq. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


OLDEST  MAIL  ORDER 
HOUSE  IHAMER/CA 


X  %  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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PI?  pt  Jp.  Garden  Tool  Quality. 

Half  a  *'*•  users  regard  the  Planet  Jr.  line  as  the  most  practical,  durable  and  dependable 
garden  ^adc.  They  stand  the  test  of  time,  because  "quality"  is  the  Planet  Jr.  watchword. 
They  >  .  and  give  perfect  satisfaction  wherever  used. 

/  cq  O/r.  No.  17  is  a  particularly  valuable  tool.  It  is  the  best  of  our  single  wheel  hoes, 
caret'  '<*  ^7  ed  by  practical  men  and  the  latest  approved  pattern,  with  the  greatest  variety  of 
tools  ~  g  ever  offered.  Frame  is  strong  and  convenient,  having  a  quick  change  device  which 
pern  ^  s  to  be  changed  without  removing  nuts. 

Plai.^t  Jr.  Harrow,  Cultivator  and  Pulverizer  is  a  great  favorite  with  strawberry  growers, 
market  gardeners  and  farmers,  because  the  twelve  chisel  shaped  teeth  do  such  thorough,  fine, 
close  work  without  throwing  earth  on  small  plants.  The  pulverizer  used  with  the  lever  wheel 
enables  the  operator  to  set  the  tool  exactly  to  any  desired  depth. 

The  Planet  Jr.  line  includes  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  Harrows,  Riding  Cultiva* 
tors,  (one  or  two  row),  Beet  and  Orchard  Cultivators,  etc.,  45  in  all. 

Farmers  as  well  as  gardeners  need  our  1906  book,  which  fully  illustrates  the 
machines  at  work  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Mailed  free, 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Company, 

Box  norv. 

Philadelphia. 


Pa. 


Patented  and  Patent  Applied  For. 

Potato  Growers 


Let  Us  Tell  You 


how  one  man  In  every  potato 
growing  locality  where  we 
have  no  agent  may  have  one  of  our  TWO  MORSE  ELEVATOR 

Sfwfmfy  mo  l"f»/k/k  We  a*so  wish  to  send  you  such  a 

grade  of  FARMERS’  TESTIMONIALS 

as  you  never  saw  before. 

It  you  dally  and  wait  you  will  come  In  too  late.  For  this 
most  WONDERFUL  OFFER  goes  with  the  first  order  only. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS , 

Box  808  YORK,  PA. 


Hallock’s  O.  K.  Elevator 


Stump  and  Tree  Pullers 


Self-anchoring  and  Stump- 
anehored.  Something  new. 
Pull  an  ordinary  stump  in 
minutes.  lto5 
acres  at  a  set¬ 
ting.  Different 
sizes  to  suit 
all  kinds  of 
clearings. 

For  Illustrated 
catalog  address 


Powerful, 

llandy, 

Low 

Priced. 


Milne  Mfg.  Co.  860  Ninth  St.,  Monmouth.  III. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stovaa,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kellies,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  asr  8end  for  circulars. 
1>.  It.  SPERRY  &  00.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


PLANTS 

OF  ALL  KINDS 

transplanted  with  a  Nagley  Transplanter  will  live 
when  others  die.  Thousands  in  use.  Automatic  in 
watering  and  fertilizing.  Capacity  3  to  5  acres  per 
day.  Ask 

THE  NAGLEY  MFG.  CO., 

LYONS.  NEW  YORK. 


J.5.KEMP 
FATHER 
OF  ALL 
MANURE 
SPREADERS 


No  man  in 
the  Manure 
Spreader 
Business  has 
any  rightful  claim 
to  the  name  “Kemp" 
excepting  our  Mr. 
Joseph  S.  Kemp,  the 
first  man  to  contruct  a 
successful  manure  spread¬ 
er.  Since  1875  to  this  very 
day  every  manure  spreader 
no  matter  what  name,  has  been 
built  on  the  mechanical  princi¬ 
ples  which  Mr.  Kemp  studied  out 
and  made  practical.  Consequently 
Mr.  Kemp  has  Incorporated  every 
notable  improvement  in  his  latest  re¬ 
markable  money-saver 


20TH  CENTURY 
SPREADER 

We  cannot  tell  you  about  this  great  ma¬ 
chine  here  but  urge  you  to  send  immedi¬ 
ately  for  our  free,  illustrated  catalog.  It’s 
full  of  pictures  and  extended  explana¬ 
tions  proving:  that  this  machine  will 
surprise  you  in  cutting  your  labor 
bill  in  half,  in  increasing:  the  fertility 
of  your  land  and  in  making:  your 
crops  heavier  and  more  salable. 
TO-DAY'S  the  day  to  write  for 
this  free,  money-making:  book. 
No.A-7. 

The  J.  S.  KEMP 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Why 


We  Will  Let  You  Use  an 
American  Manure  Spreader 


Free 


It’s  just  like  this. 

You  need  an  American  Manure 
Spreader. 

It  will  double  the  value  of  every 
bit  of  manure  you  put  on  your  land. 

It  will  pulverize  and  break  it  up, 
so  it  will  mix  with  the  soil  easily. 

And  it  will  distribute  evenly,  so 
every  square  foot  of  land  will  get  its 
share. 

The  other  reasons  you  will  find 
out  yourself  just  as  soon  as  you  try 
the  Spreader. 

And  we  will  let  you  try  it  for  30 
days  at  our  expense. 

We  send  you  the  Spreader  and  prepay 
the  freight.  You  use  it  a  month.  Before 
the  30  days  are  up,  you  will  wonder  how  you 
ever  got  on  without  It. 

The  Spreader  will  practically  earn  Its 
own  cost  before  you  send  us  a  cent. 

We  give  you  a  liberal  allowance  of  time 
in  which  to  pay  for  it. 

And  if  you  shouldn’t  find  it  exactly  as 
represented,  you  send  it  back  at  our  expense, 
and  the  trial  costs  you  not  a  shilling. 

We  can  afford  to  make  you  this  offer 
because  we  know  that  our  American  Spread¬ 
ers  are  well  made,  on  correct  principles,  and 
that  they  will  stand  the  Test. 

They  represent  twenty-five  years  study 
and  experience.  Their  good  points  are  the 
result  of  our  knowledge  of  field  needs.  We 
have  developed  them  along  practical  lines. 

American  Spreaders  are  carefully  and 
sensibly  constructed,  and  they  show  it. 

We  own  and  operate  the  largest  Manure 
Spreader  plant  in  the  World.  We  turn  out 

more  machines  every  year  than  any  other  _ .  .. 

AmericanJiarrowjCou^^ 


manufacturer.  Our  ample  capital  enables  us 
to  sell  our  Spreaders  on  long  time. 

We  sell  direct  to  you  because  we  want 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  users  of  our 
Spreaders. 

This  way  we  get  a  chance  to  tell  you 
how  to  use  them  to  best  advantage  and  why 
our  way  will  give  best  results 

We  will  tell  you  all  about  Manure 
Spreaders,  and  how  to  spread  manure,  so 
that  you  will  be  able  to  select  a  size  best 
suited  to  your  needs— and  you  have  our  5 
sizes  and  9  styles  to  select  from. 

When  you  buy  from  us  you  get  just 
the  kind  you  should  have  to  do  your  work 
best. 

We  don’t  belong  to  any  trust. 

We  are  an  independent  concern. 

Write  today  for  our  FRKE  catalog. 
Tell  us  how  much  land  you  own,  how  many 
horses  you  keep  and  how  many  head  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  you  have,  and  we  will 
give  you  the  Government  statistics  as  to  the 
annual  value  of  your  manure  crop. 

We  will  also  send  you  a  little  booklet 
telling  all  about  “Our  New  Selling  Plan." 

It  will  interest  you  and  save  you  money. 

Ask  at  once.  You  will  be  glad  if  you  do. 

WHAT  MR.  HILL  SAYS: 

Nanticoke,  I’a.,  Dec.  12. 1905 
American  Harrow  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:—  Enclosed  you  will  find  notes, 
duly  signed,  for  spreader.  . 

I  am  very  pleased  with  the  construction  of 
the  American  Spreader,  ail  its  parts  seem  to  lie 
made  for  long  service.  The  work  it  performs  in 
three  minutos  is  better  than  I  have  been  able  to 
do  with  the  fork  in  26  to30  minutes  and  I  antici¬ 
pate  Its  results  to  be  fur  ahead  of  anything  I  have 
had  in  the  past,  especially  on  the  hay-fields,  as  it 
fines  the  manure  into  such  small  particles  as  not 
It,)  smother  the  smallest  tuft  of  grass.  Your  coor- 
te  uis  treatment  and  prompt  shipment  of  machine 
lpaveu  nothing  to  bo  desired  and  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  iu  saying  I  am  a  well  satisfied  customer. 

WILLIAM-  J.  HILL,  Nuutiooke.  Pa. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN 

Looks  Up  Some  Good  Dairy  Cows. 

MAKING  ORANGE  COUNTY  MILK.  — Older 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  remember  that  about  two 
rears  ago  I  gave  an  account  of  the  dairy  operations  of 
George  E.  Martin,  of  the  firm  of  Martin  Bros,  of 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Martin  has  a  dairy  of  grade 
Uolsteins,  which  he  purchased  in  the  usual  markets 
which  supply  our  milk-producing  farmers  with  fresh 
cows  to  replenish  wornout  herds,  using  good  judgment 
in  selecting  the  best,  and  paying  good  round  prices  for 
them.  The  original  purchase  consisted  of  50  cows, 
purchased  three  years  ago,  and  12  have  since  been 
bought  to  take  the  place  of  some  that  have  had  to  be 
discarded  for  various  reasons.  He  uses  no  silage,  but 
follows  the  old  practice  in  this  locality  of  feeding  hay 
and  dry  cornstalks,  in  connection  with  purchased  grain 
feed.  Many  said  at  the  time  of  my  former  article  that 
he  would  soon  ruin  his  cows  by  such  high  feeding. 
Bearing  this  in  mind  I  have  been  interested  ever  since 
in  watching  the  size  of  his  load  of  milk,  he  bringing 
his  milk  to  the  same  Borden  plant  at  which  I  deliver 
my  own.  It  has  been  a  common  occurrence  to  see  him 
drive  in  with  from  12  to  18  cans  a  day  of  40  quarts 
each.  Latelv  I  have  noticed  that  his  load  has  been 
increasing,  forcing  him  to  discard  his  wagon  seat,  and 
sit  upon  the  milk  cans.  When  I  saw  him  drive  in  with 
23  cans  I  concluded  it  was  about  time  to  give  readers 
of  '1  he  R.  N.-Y  another  peep  at  practical  milk  produc¬ 
tion. 

WORKING  FOR  PRODUCTION.— On  January  17 
I  hunted  up  a  photographer,  and  we  dropped  down  on 
him  about  3  P.  M.  unannounced.  There  are  169  acres 
in  the  farm,  which  is  one  of  Orange  County's  best,  and 
we  found  a  number  of  heifers,  in  addition  to  the  milking 
herd,  which  he  is  raising  from  some  of  his  best  milkers. 
We  counted  71  head  of  cattle  of  all  ages  in  the  barn, 
in  addition  to  the  five  horses.  Not  a  pound  of  hay  or 
other  roughage  has  ever 
been  purchased.  Last  year’s 
hay  crop  was  light,  but  about 
20  tons  of  hay  carried  over 
from  previous  season,  and  10 
acres  of  cornstalks  will  fur¬ 
nish  ample  fodder  for  this 
large  stock.  There  is  a  dou¬ 
ble  row  of  yokes  in  the  main 
barn,  with  30  in  each  row. 

Water  buckets  between  each 
two  cows  furnish  drinking 
water  inside,  but  the  cows 
are  turned  outside  for  about 
l‘<  minutes  every  day.  Mr. 

Martin  says  it  is  sitre  to 
cause  shrinking  in  their  milk 
flow  if  left  out  much  longer. 

Night  was  coming  on,  so  the 
first  thing  to  do  was  to  get 
our  camera  on  the  scene.  Pfe 
never  turns  out  the  whole 
dairy  at  once,  so  we  ran  out 
one  row  of  30  cows.  The  re¬ 
sult  can  be  seen  at  Fig.  57. 

I  he  herd  is  headed  by  a  fine 
registered  Holstein-Friesian 
bull  Segis  Korndyke  De  Kol, 

No.  31547.  He  can  be  seen  SOME  OF  MR 

in  the  foreground,  with  Mr. 

Muitin  at  the  staff.  I  liis  row  of  30  cows  gave  15  full 
cans  of  40  quarts  each  that  night  and  the  following 
morning.  1  here  are  51  cows  now  milking,  and  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  milk  tickets  as  weighed  at  Bordens’ 

( nss  that  they  averaged  36  pounds  each  per  day  for 
a  full  week,  notwithstanding  that  one  cow  was  “off  her 
c  ed  and  giving  practically  nothing. 

FEEDING  RATION.— I  was  particularly  interested 


when  it  came  feeding  time.  The  feed  mixture  is  as 
follows :  Seven  bushels  maizeline ;  five  bushels  wheat 
ships;  eight  bushels  Globe  gluten.  Those  in  full  milk 
get  a  peck  of  this  mixture  night  and  morning,  and  a 
big  handful  of  cotton-seed  meal  on  top  of  that.  The 
use  of  the  scales  revealed  the  fact  that  the  day’s  feed 
weighed  15  pounds  of  the  mixture  and  two  pounds  of 
cotton-seed  meal,  or  17  pounds  in  all.  A  small  handful 


SEGIS  KORNDYKE  DE  KOL  NO.  31547.  Fig.  56. 

of  salt  at  each  feeding  is  thrown  down  at  the  last.  They 
get  hay  or  stalks  three  times  a  day,  as  much  as  they 
will  eat  up  clean.  This  will  be  reduced  to  two  fodder- 
ings  a  day  later  in  the  Winter,  after  prices  for  milk 
drop.  In  the  row  of  cows  not  shown  in  the  picture, 
are  five  heifers  in  milk  that  have  been  raised  on  the 
farm.  One  of  them  Mr.  Martin  pointed  out  as  a  “crack- 
erjack.”  She  had  her  first  calf  last  October,  when  just 
two  years  old,  and  is  now  giving  47  pounds  of  milk  a 
day.  We  tried  the  camera  on  her,  but  without  success. 


to  iis  oiic-norsc  icxrmcrs.  1 11c  Dim 
only  registered  animal  on  the  farm. 

How  are  such  results  obtained? 

Close  personal  attention  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Every  pound  of  feed  is  thrown  by  Mr.  Martin’s 
own  hand.  He  has  not  missed  a  milking  or  a  feeding 
since  August.  Only  two  men  are  employed  on  the 
farm,  in  addition  to  two  women  and  a  boy,  who  help  at 
milking  time.  o.  w.  mapes. 


MARTIN’S  BUSINESS  COWS— GRADE  UOLSTEINS.  Fig.  57 


We  had  better  luck  with  the  bull,  Fig.  56.  The  Scotch 
collie  was  bound  to  be  “in  it.”  The  herd  test  of  this 
Holstein  milk  is  3.7  butter  fat.  One  cow  was  pointed 
out  that  has  given  68  pounds  a  day,  testing  4.2,  while 
others  of  the  biggest  milkers  test  only  2.8.  Evidently 
these  cows  are  not  yet  worn  out  by  high  feeding. 
Thirty  dollars’  worth  of  milk  a  day  on  a  farm  of  169 

acres  at  Bordens’  prices  per  100),  is  quite  an 


COSGflOI/E'S  HENS  FOR  JANUARY. 

A  Midwinter  Egg  Record. 

January  7 ;  576  eggs  laid  this  first  week  in  January, 
as  against  727  the  first  week  in  1905.  But  there  are  50 
head  less  than  I  had  last  year,  and  more  than  50  fewer 
pullets.  I  find  that  early-hatched  pullets  are  much  more 
reliable  for  Winter  layers  than  liens,  and  this  year  my 
flock  consists  principally  of  hens.  Pullets  hatched  in 
March  or  April  are  what  one  needs  for  Winter  eggs; 
that  is,  if  any  of  the  American  breeds  are  kept. 

January  12;  found  a  lien  dead  on  roost  platform  this 
afternoon;  did  not  notice  any  sick  hen  in  the  coop  this 
imorning.  No  visible  cause  of  death.  Will  follow 
practice  of  the  “regulars”  when  they  don’t  know  what 
is  the  matter,  and  call  it  “heart  failure.” 

January  14;  641  eggs  received  this  week,  a  gain  of 
65  over  last  week.  Yesterday,  for  the  first  time  this 
Winter,  it  took  three  figures  to  set  down  the  number 
of  eggs  received;  viz.,  103.  Three  pullets  want  to 
sit;  I  have  put  them  in  other  coops  to  see  if  change  of 
surroundings  will  break  them  up.  Two  hens  also  are 
clucking  around.  A  driving  snowstorm  to-day,  leaving 
about  six  inches  on  the  ground.  I  am  sorry  it  came;* 
unlike  Mr.  Tillinghast,  who  waters  his  fowls  with  snow. 

I  have  no  use  for  it  in  my  poultry  business.  Yesterday 
the  bare  ground  invited  the  hens  out  into  the  yards,  and 
the  90  pullets  housed  in  the  brooder  house  40  x  12 
were  outdoors  scattered  over  a  two-acre  lot. 

January  19;  my  boy  found 
a  dead  hen  back  under  drop¬ 
pings  table;  looks  as  if  dead 
some  time,  eyes  all  sunk  in. 

I  don’t  know  that  she  died 
this  month,  but  will  have  to 
go  on  record.  Mem. ;  look 
under  droppings  boards  of- 
tener.  Orders  received  to¬ 
day  for  360  eggs  to  set ;  want 
them  next  week.  I  wish 
they  were  not  ordered  so 
early ;  it  is  difficult  to  get 
fertile  eggs  now. 

January  21;  679  eggs  laid 
this  week,  a  gain  of  38  over 
previous  week.  Now  is  the 
time  to  look  over  the  old 
cocks  for  lice.  The  hens — 
when  thev  have  a  good  dust¬ 
ing  place — will  keep  them¬ 
selves  reasonably  free  from 
lice,  but  the  old  cocks  will 
not.  I  make  a  practice  of 
giving  them  a  thorough  dust¬ 
ing  with  a  “death  to  lice” 
powder  three  or  four  times 
from  January  to  April.  With 
the  coming  of  cold  weather 
the  lice  leave  the  roosts 
and  stay  on  the  hens.  Not  a  louse  can  be  found  on  the 
roosts  all  Winter,  no  matter  how  lousy  the  hens  may 
be;  and  not  until  the  weather  is  comfortably  warm  will 
they  return  to  their  Summer  quarters;  viz.,  the  cracks 
and  crevices  on  the  under  side  of  the  roosts. 

January  28,  768  eggs  laid  this  week,  89  more  than 
last  week.  I  find  my  hens  really  arc  getting  too  fat. 

Usually  I  dQ  not  bother  much  about  that,  but  the  hen 
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we  had  for  dinner  to-day  had  more  than  a  pound  of 
surplus  fat  that  we  could  not  use  in  cooking  her.  I 
must  cut  corn  out  of  their  ration  for  a  while,  except  on 
very  cold  nights,  and  feed  barley,  oats  and  wheat.  I 
am  trying  a  dry  feed  on  one  lot  of  pullets:  Two 
quarts  bran,  one  quart  cornmeal,  one  quart  beef  scraps. 
I  put  it  in  a  self-feeding  box  and  let  them  help  them¬ 
selves  ;  nut  enough  in  to  have  it  last  until  about  2  P.  M. ; 
then  by  4  :30  they  are  ready  for  the  last  feed  of  cracked 
corn  and  barley  or  wheat.  So  far  I  do  not  see  that  re¬ 
sults  are  much — if  any — better  than  from  those  fed  a 
mash,  although  there  is  more  meat  in  the  dry  ration, 

January  31  ;  in  the  three  days  since  January  28  408 
eggs  have  been  laid,  making  a  total  for  the  month  of 
3,072.  Prices  for  eg^s  have  ruled  lower  than  last  year, 
ranging  from  37  cents  January  2  to  25  cents  on  Janu¬ 
ary  23.  Last  year  January  23  they  were  33  cents  and 
were  32  cents  January  30.  Total  receipts  for  eggs, 
$75.60;  for  live  stock,  $17;  total,  $92.60.  Paid  for  grain, 
$46.79;  cash  profit,  $45.81;  639  eggs  laid  since  the  last 
check  included  above  was  received,  would  add  $13.30 
to  the  credit  side  of  the  above  account  at  price  of  last 
lot,  but  I  cannot  tell  until  check  is  received  what  the 
price  will  be.  They  will  have  to  appear  in  next  month’s 
account.  The  grain  bill  also  laps  over  on  to  next 
month.  It  would  be  altogether  too  much  labor  to 
empty  all  the  grain  bins  and  weigh  it  all  the  first  of 
each  month,  to  determine  the  exact  amount  used.  At 
the  end  of  the  ,rear  the  result  attained  will  be  the  same 
as  if  each  month  had  been  exactly  accounted  for  by 
itself.  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

Connecticut. 


AN  OREGON  GLASS-COVERED  HOUSE. 

Nearly  a  year  ago  I  asked  several  questions  in  regard 
to  building  a  glasshouse.  During  the  last  Summer  I 
have  taken  down  my  old  houses  and  built  a  new  one, 
and  1  told  you  that  when  I  had  done  this  I  would 
tell  you  about  it  and  how  it  worked.  My  old  houses 
stood  side  by  side,  so  one  wall  only  was  between 
them.  Eoch  house  was  30  feet  wide,  making  the  two 
buildings  60  feet  wide.  The  walls  on  which  the  houses 
rested  were  simply  rough  stones,  as  they  were 
picked  up  in  the  field  and  put  in  a  trench  one  foot 
deep,  coming  up  level  with  the  ground.  On  the  out¬ 
side  walls  I  made  a  concrete  wall  four  inches  high  and 
six  inches  wide.  On  these  walls  I  have  built  my 
house,  making  it  60  feet  wide  and  150  feet  long;  gable 
roof  with  sash-bars  on  each  side  of  the  roof  32  feel 
long.  Roof  about  one-fifth  pitch,  making  the  ridge 
15  feet  above  the  beds.  The  side  walls  are  three  feet 
from  the  wall  to  top  of  the  plate.  Side  walls  are  glass ; 
the  south  end  is  glass  five  feet  high  and  the  north  end 
glass  two  feet  high ;  the  rest  of  the  gables  are  covered 
with  lumber.  Four  purlins  run  the  whole  length  of 
die  house,  two  on  each  side;  each  purlin  is  supported 
by  17  posts.  The  purlin  posts  are  tied  and  braced  side- 
wise  (see  Fig.  59),  two  braces  near  the  south  end 
bracing  the  house  lengthwise.  In  building  the  roof  I 
put  on  eight  courses  of  glass,  then  a  board  eight  inches 
wide.  One  purpose  of  the  board  is  for  a  walk  up 
over  the  house  whenever  I  want  to  repair  it  or  go  on 
the  roof  for  any  purpose.  My  old  glass  was  10  x  12 
inches,  and  I  had  to  buy  only  16  boxes  of  new ;  I  got 
the  same  size  and  26-ounce  weight.  If  I  were  getting 
glass  for  another  house  I  would  get  about  14  x  14 
inches.  The  sash-bars  are  1)4  x  2)4,  and  the  upper 
corners  rabbeted  )4  x  )4-  I  lapped  the  glass  1-16  inch, 
imbedded  in  putty,  and  fastened  by  nailing  a  strip 
Yf,  x  and  10  inches  long  above  each  end  of  each 
glass;  this  holds  each  glass  so  there  is  no  slipping  down 
or  getting  loose  in  any  way.  The  roof  leaks  but  very 
little,  and  where  it  does  leak  is  where  the  putty  did 
not  fill  the  rabbet  under  the  glass.  By  going  over  it 
and  filling  these  places  I  could  make  it  so  it  would  not 
leak  any,  but  the  little  dripping  there  is  does  no  harm. 
It  cost  me  to  build  $150  for  the  lumber.  $17  for  putt}’, 
$S  for  concrete  wall,  $10  for  nails  and  bolts,  $8  for  coal- 
tar,  with  which  I  painted  all  the  woodwork.  My  son 
and  I  did  all  the  taking  down  of  the  old  building  and 
putting  up  the  new  one  from  the  first  of  June  to  the  last 
of  August,  besides  helping  in  haying  and  taking  care 
of  the  other  farm  work.  There  are  four  doors  in  the 
south  end.  each  three  feet  wide.  In  the  north  end 
there  are  three  doors,  each  three  feet,  and  one  door  10 
feet  wide ;  I  use  this  large  one  for  driving  my  team  and 
wagon  through  when  I  manure  the  beds. 

My  only  ventilation  is  by  the  doors.  I  open  as  many 
as  are  needed  whenever  the  temperature  gets  too  high. 
There  are  three  paths  running  lengthwise  of  the  house, 
dividing  it  into  four  beds.  The  outside  beds  are  each 
about  six  feet  wide;  one  of  the  others  is  13  feet  and 
the  other  about  30  feet  wide.  I  use  the  outside  beds 
for  seed-beds  and  for  pricking  out  the  small  plants,  so 
when  I  set  the  lettuce  plants  in  the  bed  to  mature  they 
are  already  one-third  or  more  grown.  We  commenced 
setting  lettuce  in  the  beds  the  last  week  in  September, 
and  commenced  marketing  lettuce  the  first  week  in 
November.  We  did  not  set  the  whole  out.  at  once,  but 
so  as  to  have  it  come  off  as  fast  as  the  market  here 


would  take  it.  We  get  the  first  crop  about  all  mar¬ 
keted  by  the  first  of  the  new  year.  As  fast  as  we  take 
a  crop  off  we  put  another  on,  so  as  to  keep  the  house 
full  of  lettuce  all  the  time.  We  shall  get  four  crops  of 
lettuce  off  by  the  first  of  June.  Through  the  Sum¬ 
mer  we  usually  grow  cucumbers.  I  think  our  lettuce 
is  doing  the  best  we  ever  had  it  for  this  time  of  year. 
Some  of  the  ground  has  been  under  glass  for  more 
than  20  years,  and  we  have  never  changed  the  soil. 
For  a  number  of  years  I  have  used  the  larger  part  of 
my  house  for  raising  plants,  such  as  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower,  tomato  and  celery,  commencing  in  March.  In 
the  Spring  of  1905  I  started  a  new  way  of  growing  my 
plants.  I  start  them  under  glass  and  finish  them  un¬ 
der  cloth.  I  will  send  you  a  sketch  of  my  plant  house 
and  tell  how  I  manage  it.  Fig.  60  shows  exterior  of 
the  house  when  finished,  and  Fig.  61  the  interior,  with 
crop.  DEXTER  FIELD, 

Oregon. 

ADULTERATION  OF  BLUE  VITRIOL 

Much  Inferior  Stuff  Sold. 

I  believe  much  of  the  copper  sulphate  employed  for 
agricultural  purposes  to  be  very  impure.  Most  of  your 
correspondents  seem  to  think  that  if  they  get  a  crystal¬ 
lized  product  they  are  safe.  This  is  certainly  a  mistaken 
idea,  for  ferrous  sulphate  crystallizes  isomorphously 
with  copper  sulphate,  and  unless  the  former  salt  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  very  large  proportion  the  slight  tinge  of  green  in 
the  crystals  would  hardly  be  observed  except  by  an  ex¬ 
pert.  Copper  ores  and  mattes,  in  some  sections,  are  con¬ 
verted  directly  into  blue  vitriol  without  refining,  “but 


IRIS  ATROPURPUREA.  NATURAL  SIZE.  Fig.  58. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  156. 

the  ferrous  sulphate  formed  crystallizes  with  the  cop¬ 
per  sulphate.  Such  blue  vitriol  is  much  used  where 
iron  is  not  injurious”  (Thorp’s  Outlines  of  Industrial 
Chemistry,  pp.  254).  Also  note  the  following  from  the 
Mineral  Industry,  Vol.  9,  pp.  277 :  “For  agricultural 
purposes  blue  vitriol  is  used  for  making  insecticides, 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  etc.,  and  for  this  purpose  the  im¬ 
purities  may  be  large  in  amount,  as  they  have  practi¬ 
cally  no  effect  on  the  products.”  The  foregoing  opinion 
is  taken  from  an  article  on  the  manufacture  of  blue 
vitriol  by  a  well-known  expert.  There  seems  to  be 
a  rather  general  opinion  among  makers  of  blue  vitriol 
that  a  pure  product  is  not  required  for  agricultural 
purposes,  and  if  you  think  otherwise  you  will  need  to 
inaugurate  the  usual  missionary  work.  A.  cochran. 

Dr.  Wiley’s  Experience. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  symposium  on  the 
adulteration  of  sulphate  of  copper  on  page  62.  We 
have  had  a  large  experience  here  in  examining  commer¬ 
cial  sulphate  of  copper  offered  to  this  bureau  for 
chemical  purposes.  We  find  that  it  is  commonly  adul¬ 
terated  with  many  foreign  substances.  Among  the  most 
common  of  these  are  iron,  arsenic,  zinc  and  lead.  Usu¬ 
ally,  these  bodies  are  present,  however,  only  in  small 
quantities.  One  sample  of  copper  sulphate  which  we 
examined  here  contained  eight  milligrams  of  arsenic 
in  one  pound  of  the  material.  Iron  is  always  present  in 
the  commercial  article  in  varying  quantities,  and  lead 
and  zinc  occasionally.  We  also  found  arsenic  in  the 
lime  which  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  Our  experience  is  that  in  the  ordinary  com¬ 
mercial  sulphate  there  are  not  enough  impurities  to 
cause  the  damage  referred  to  by  many  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  com¬ 
mercial  articles  sent  to  this  bureau  are  selected  with 
some  care  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  is  known  that 


they  are  submitted  to  examination.  If  this  is  the  case, 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  commercial  articles  very 
excessively  adulterated  were  sold  to  other  parties,  as  is 
indicated  by  some  of  those  who  write  on  this  subject. 
It  is  evident  that  arsenic,  especially,  when  present  in 
any  considerable  quantities,  might  have  a  very  detri¬ 
mental  effect  on  the  plant  foliage.  h.  w.  wiley. 

Chemist  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

TOP-WORKING  OLD  TREES. 

In  top-grafting  trees  the  best  success  will  be  obtained 
where  scions  are  set  in  branches  one-half  to  one  inch 
in  diameter,  as  the  union  will  be  more  perfect  than  if 
larger  ones  are  used.  Where  old  trees  are  grafted  with 
the  object  of  changing  entire  top  it  will  be  necessary 
to  use  larger  branches,  but  two  inches  in  diameter 
should  be  the  limit.  In  stock  one  inch  and  larger  use 
two  scions,  and  if  both  grow  cut  one  out  the  following 
season.  Where  all  the  top  is  grafted,  set  a  part  each 
season,  making  the  change  gradual,  the  older  and  larger 
the  trees  the  more  time  required.  Be  careful  in  graft¬ 
ing  that  the  bark  of  scion  and  stock  are  in  perfect  line, 
to  allow  free  flow  of  sap.  Cover  wound  airtight  with 
grafting  wax.  Apple  trees  from  piece  root  grafts  are 
partly  on  their  own  roots,  as  many  varieties  root  freely 
on  the  scion  as  well  as  the  seedling  root.  Budded 
trees  are  wholly  on  seedling  root  and  are  not  as  hardy. 
Nearly  all  varieties  of  apple  can  be  maintained  25 
years  or  longer  in  a  healthy  condition  by  proper  care 
and  pruning.  Neglect  is  the  prime  cause  of  the  failure 
of  many  trees.  l.  l.  Kellogg. 

Wisconsin.  _____ ____ ______ 

A  SUGGESTION  FOR  DOG  TAX. 

I  am  glad  you  are  looking  into  the  dog  question.  We 
pay  50  cents  per  year  dog  tax,  and  the  assessors  get 
practically  all  the  dogs  on  the  list.  When  sheep  are 
killed  the  owner  cannot  afford  to  trace  the  dogs  to  find 
an  irresponsible  owner,  or  a  lawsuit  at  the  end,  but  goes 
to  the  assessors,  who  judge  the  damages,  and  give  the 
owner  an  order  on  the  town  treasurer  for  the  dam¬ 
ages  plus  $3  for  each  assessor.  Then  he  waits  about 
a  year -for  his  money.  In  the  meantime,  the  dogs  are 
doing  business  elsewhere,  and  nobody  is  very  much  in¬ 
terested.  As  an  improvement  I  would  suggest  that  all 
do£  be  taxed  50  cents  as  at  present,  this  money  to  go 
into  the  town  funds  to  pay  assessors  and  other  ex¬ 
penses;  all  irresponsible  owners  to  give  bond  signed  by 
some  one  who  is  responsible  to  the  amount  of  $100.  In 
addition  to  this,  all  damages  to  sheep  or  other  property 
occurring  during  the  year  shall  be  equally  assessed  upon 
the  owners  of  dogs  taxed  for  the  year;  all  dogs  not 
taxed  to  be  killed  at  once.  This  is  only  a  suggestion, 
but  I  think  it  would  get  more  people  interested  in  catch¬ 
ing  the  guilty  dogs  than  at  present.  vv.  R.  p. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

DAMAGE  FROM  SPRAYING. 

Does  Bordeaux  Mixture  hurt  fruit  trees?  I  have 
never  known  of  an  orchard  in  which  the  trees  were 
known  to  be  injured  in  this  way.  While  making  or- 
:hard  surveys  of  9,000  acres  of  apples  in  western  New 
York  in  1903  and  1904  cases  of  injury  to  trees  were 
occasionally  mentioned  by  farmers,  but  in  no  case  was 
such  injury  proved  to  be  due  to  spraying.  One  noted 
orchard  in  Monroe  County  was  cited  by  a  number  of 
men  as  proof  that  Bordeaux  would  kill  the  limbs.  On 
examination  I  found  that  the  orchard  had  been  severely 
.ttacked  by  the  lice  in  the  Summer  of  1903  and  that 
the  dying  branches  had  been  all  right  till  that  time. 
Those  that  were  dying  were  the  lower  limbs  where  the 
lice  had  been  worst,  and  their  death  was  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  lice.  Other  cases  were  seen,  but  in  no  case 
did  I  find  any  evidence  to  support  the  theory  that  Bor¬ 
deaux  had  hurt  the  branches.  That  Bordeaux  may  hurt 
the  leaves  and  cause  russeting  of  the  apples  is  well 
known,  but  I  have  not  seen  any  case  in  which  either  of 
these  injuries  has  resulted  in  appreciable  injury  to  the 
tree  itself.  Of  course,  if  the  leaves  are  severely  burned 
they  will  be  prevented  from  performing  their  function 
to  the  best  advantage.  But  while  severe  injury  of  the 
leaves  is  sometimes  due  to  Bordeaux,  not  all  that  is 
charged  against  the  spray  belongs  there.  1  found  that 
the  injuries  from  the  Phyllosticta  fungus  were  com¬ 
monly  charged  to  spraying  and  that  in  some  years  they 
constituted  the  chief  so-called  injury  from  Bordeaux. 
Likewise,  the  russeting  of  the  fruit  is  not  always  due 
to  the  spray;  sometimes  it  occurs  in  unsprayed  or¬ 
chards,  usually  as  a  result  of  frosts. 

If  growers  would  use  the  potassium  ferrocyanide  test 
of  the  Bordeaux  and  then  use  half  as  much  more  li  'e 
than  this  calls  for.  a  considerable  portion  of  the  injury 
to  fruit  and  leaves  would  be  avoided.  I  am  also  of  the 
opinion  that  spraying  after  blossoming  should  be  done 
with  about  four  pounds  each  of  copper  sulphate  and 
lime  for  50  gallons  of  water.  In  neighborhoods  where 
the  six  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  has  always  been 
used  I  would  not  recommend  its  immediate  displace 
ment  by  four  pounds,  but  would  suggest  the  use  of 
the  latter  strength  on  part  of  the  orchard. 

G.  F.  WARREN. 
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leading  questions  about  apples. 

The  Hitchings  System  Discussed. 

Do  you  think  it  advisable,  considering  the  competition  in 
fruit  growing  in  other  States,  for  the  New  York  farmer  to 
plant  more  apple  orchards?  If  planting  again,  would  you 
use  the  sod  mulch  system?  Ilow  would  you  prepare  the 
land,  the  size  of  holes  dug.  and  the  way  you  would  trim  the 
roots  and  tops  of  the  trees?  What  age  of  trees  would  you 
use.  and  how  far  apart  each  way?  How  would  you  fertilize 
the  land  when  planting,  and  in  subsequent  years?  What 
varieties  for  a  10-acre  plot?  Would  you  plant  as  you 
wanted  them,  or  plant  all  one  kind,  and  then  top-graft? 
\\  hat  system  would  you  follow  in  trimming  the  trees  during 
a  succession  of  years?  With  good  care,  how  soon  could  I 
look  for  paying  crops?  I  have  a  hill  field,  fertile,  but  stony, 
which  1  am  thinking  of  planting  in  the  new  manner,  if  it 
seems  best.  Would  Mr.  Hitchings  state  how  he  sprays  his 
orchards,  i.  e.,  number  of  times,  and  kind  of  outfit  used? 

Brockport,  N.  Y.  l.  c.  s. 

Do  not  be  alarmed  over  the  competition 
oi  other  States  in  apple  growing.  There 
are  certain  varieties  wanted  by  the  trade 
of  this  whole  country,  and  of  Europe, 
that  are  at  their  best  as  grown  in  New 
York.  This  fact  is  known  by  the  trade. 

We  have  the  advantage  of  supplying  a 
d  mand  already  firmly  established.  Other 
sections  must  create  a  demand  in  order 
to  compete  with  us.  Our  most  serious 
fault  at  present  as  growers  is  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  our  product.  We-  are  not 
taxing  advantage  of  our  advantages.  This 
will  be  remedied,  steps  being  already 
taken  toward  this  end.  I  am  planning 
to  plant  more  trees  in  the  Spring,  fol¬ 
lowing  this  same  method,  and  improving 
upon  it,  as  increased  experience  seems 
to  warrant.  My  preference  for  a  site 
is  an  established  Blue-grass  sod;  if  not 
available  would  establish  one  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner:  Cultivate  the  soil  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  seed  with  15  pounds  of  Red 
clover  and  10  pounds  of  Kentucky  Blue 
prass  per  acre.  The  object  of  sowing 
clover  is  to  improve  soil  and  to  furnish 
mulching  material  while  Blue  grass  sod  is 
becoming  established.  Later  on,  if  at  any 
time  the  Blue  grass  seems  to  lack  vigor, 

I  would  cut  up  centers  of  rows  with  disk 
barrow  and  reseed  with  clover  and  Blue 
grass.  The  Blue  grass  in  good  soil  fur¬ 
nishes  a  fine,  thick  aftermath,  which  is 
the  condition  so  much  desired  in  the  sod 
method.  When  this  aftermath  is  well  es¬ 
tablished  over  entire  surface  it  is  self- 
s"stairing  for  years.  In  planting  dig 
h  !es  about  two  feet  wide  and  1^2  foot 
deep ;  place  some  of  the  dark-colored 
soil  in  bottom  of  hole  and  stand  the 
tree  on  this,  first  trimming  off  two-thirds 
of  the  growth  of  each  limb,  and  cutting 
back  roots  to  stubs  from  six  to  eight 
inches  long, 

ing  amount  of  dirt  replaced,  so  tree  when 
planted  will  stand  one  inch  deeper  than 
in  nursery.  Cover  the  roots  with  the 
remaining  dark-colored  soil,  tread  down 
firmly,  and  then  place  the  sod  already 
dug  inverted  in  the  hole,  digging  addi¬ 
tional  sod  to  make  a  good  cover  over  the 
roots.  The  sod  furnishes  at  first  a  mulch 
to  hold  moisture  immediately  around  the 
roots  where  needed ;  later  as  it  decays  it 
will  furnish  plant  food  to  the  feeding 
roots,  at  the  point  where  they  first  start 
out.  Finish  filling  the  hole  with  the 
coarser  dirt,  mounding  a  little,  and  finish 
by  mulching  with  coarse  manure  a  dis¬ 
tance  out  of  three  feet  from  the  tree, 
leaving  out  a  space  of  six  inches  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  tree  unmulched. 

I  should  use  two-year-old  trees,  plant¬ 
ing  trees  in  rows  33  feet  apart,  25  feet 
in  rows.  If  necessary  to  fertilize  I  should 
use  manure  to  help  mulch.  For  this 
section  I  should  use  the  following  vari¬ 
eties  :  Northern  Spy,  Sutton  Beauty, 

McIntosh,  Hubbardston,  Twenty  Ounce, 

Wealthy  and  Oldenburg.  My  experience 
teaches  me  that  any  of  these  seven  varie¬ 
ties  are  safe  to  tie  to  for  profit.  The 
1  wenty  Ounce,  Sutton  and  Hubbardston 
I  would  rather  top-work  on  Spy;  the 
other  varieties  mentioned  do  well  enough  without 
top-working.  In  top-working  on  Spy  leave  one-fourth 
of  tree  to  Spy.  The  finest  and  best  keeping  Twenty 
Ounce  I  ever  saw  came  from  trees  handled  in  this 
manner.  The  trees  also  were  exceptionally  vigorous. 
In  trimming  trees  I,  aim  to  have  a  row  of  limbs  start¬ 
ing  out  about  two  feet  from  ground  around  the  tree, 
then  four  upright  limbs  starting  out  in  each  direction, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  62,  page  148.  This  forms  a  good 
framework  and  is  arrived  at  gradually,  trimming  very 
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little  at  a  time  so  as  not  to  force  suckers  to  start  out. 

In  practice  the  number  of  uprights  will  vary  from 
three  to  six,  as  limbs  do  not  always  start  out  as  you 
want  them  to.  We  have  succeeded  in  growing  paying 
crops  the  sixth  year  from  planting. 

In  adopting  this  method  the  scheme  from  the  start 
was  how  to  produce  a  bushel  of  fancy  apples  at  the 
least  cost.  By  following  this  method  one  is  enabled 
to  do  a  market  garden  business  at  a  profit  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  orchard,  with  the  regular  farm  help 
force,  without  detriment  to  the  orchard.  In  adopting 
this  plan  do  not  attempt  to  grow  too  many  trees  per 
acre  on  worn  soil ;  cut  down  the  number  of  trees  per 
acre,  so  that  the  soil  will  produce  enough  to  sustain 
them.  In  spraying  the  past  year  we  used  the  follow¬ 
ing  formula,  spraying  twice,  once  before  blossoming 
and  once  after:  Three  pounds  sulphate  of  copper,  six 


pounds  lime,  two  pounds  arsenate  of  lead,  one-quarter 
pound  Paris-green  to  50  gallons  water.  The  spray  did 
considerable  damage,  and  I  shall  reduce  the  strength 
this  year.  We  used  the  Niagara  Gas  Sprayer,  and  did 
a  thorough  job  of  spraying.  grant  g.  hitchings. 


Some  of  our  readers  say  they  can  set  meat  and  fresh 
bone  in  abundance  during  (he  Winter  and  they  use  it 
for  poultry  food.  In  Summer  the  supply  falls  off.  Is 
there  any  practical  way  of  keeping  the  meat  over  Into 
Summer  so  that  it:  will  answer  for  poultry  food?  Here  is 
a  practical  question  for  hen  men. 
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OUR  BENEVOLENT  EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

Of  Course  They  Oppose  Parcels  Post. 

The  pepper  plants  story  has  set  another  man  look¬ 
ing  up  his  experiences  with  the  express  companies. 
On  the  twenty-eighth  of  January,  1905,  I  sent  five 
boxes  of  oranges  and  grape  fruit  from  Orlando,  Fla., 
to  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.,  for  different  parties,  but  all 
consigned  to  my  son.  These  were  billed  by  Southern 
Express,  Orlando  to  Jacksonville,  by  freight  Clyde 
Line  steamship,  Jacksonville  to  New  York  city;  U.  S. 
Express  New  York  City  to  Trumansburg,  and  all 
charges  paid,  amounting  to  $5.80.  On  arrival  there 
was  a  bill  presented  of  $6.30,  which  had  to  be  paid  be¬ 
fore  the  oranges  were  delivered.  The  invoice  was 
forwarded,  and  on  presentation  was  sent  in  to  head¬ 
quarters,  money  refunded  and  excuse  offered  that  some 
one  must  have  been  careless.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  19,  1905,  I  sent  my  daughters,  who 
are  teaching  in  New  York  City,  two  one- 
half  bushel  baskets  of  fruit  and  paid  the 
U.  S.  Express  Co.  40  cents  for  same.  On 
November  9,  1905,  I  sent  one  bushel  box 
of  apples  to  the  above  address,  by  the 
same  company,  and  paid  for  same  45 
cents.  When  the  box  was  delivered  at 
their  rooms  in  the  city  (which,  I  think, 
was  done  by  the  Knickerbocker  Express) 
there  was  a  bill  presented  of  $1.15  which 
the  daughter  who  was  in  at  the  time  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  on  account  of  the  price,  and 
she  told  the  agent  she  could  buy  them 
for  that  anywhere  in  the  city.  After  some 
parleying  the  box  was  left,  and  the  agent 
was  to  come  back  the  next  day.  In  the 
meantime,  the  other  daughter  had  come 
home,  and  not  knowing  the  condition  of 
things  opened  the  box,  so  they  had  to  pay 
for  it  the  next  day,  but  did  it  under  pro¬ 
test  and  immediately  wrote  home  in  re¬ 
gard  to  it.  I  procured  a  receipted  invoice 
and  forwarded  it  to  them,  and  when  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  office  the  money  was  re¬ 
turned  with  some  more  apologies.  When 
home  for  a  visit  recently  the  fact  came 
out  accidentally  that  they  had  paid  65 
cents  for  the  two  baskets  sent  them  October 
19.  I  procured  my  express  book  and  found 
it  marked  paid ;  have  .not  heard  yet  what 
they  have  done.  They  said  they  were  go¬ 
ing  to  headquarters  for  an  explanation. 
January  26,  1906,  I  received  a  box  of 
oranges  from  Orlando,  Fla.,  for  which  I 
had  to  pay  charges  of  $3.25.  I  paid  it  un¬ 
der  protest,  as  I  almost  knew  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  sent  it  did  not  do  business  that 
way.  Since  then  I  received  a  bill  of  lad¬ 
ing  from  the  Southern  Express  Co.,  with 
these  words:  “For  which  the  charges 
are  made  by  said  company  from  Orlando, 
Fla.,  to  T.  H.  King,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y., 
and  marked  paid  $2.80.”  This  is  one 
year’s  experience,  and  I  think  anyone  can 
draw  some  conclusions  from  these  facts. 
The  old  adage  “There’s  a  nigger  in  the 
fence  somewhere”  must  in  this  case  be  a 
white  man  (in  color),  but  where  is  he? 
I  guess  we  ought  to  have  Uncle  Sam  do 
some  of  this  business  for  us.  Notice  one 
thing:  That  in  every  case  the  charges 
were  higher  at  the  delivery  end  of  the 
line.  I  am  satisfied  that  gift  packages, 
and  others,  are  paid  for  transporting  at 
both  ends.  T.  H.  K. 

KEEPING  FARM  APPLES. 

A  damp,  cold,  humid  air  is  one  of  the 
essentials  in  keeping  apples.  Ventilation, 
provided  it  does  not  interfere  with  these 
conditions,  is  desirable,  but  continuous 
ventilation  with  a  bare  cement  floor  would 
necessitate  a  good  wetting  of  floor  and 
walls  every  24  hours  unless  the  floor  was 
covered  wih  some  absorbent  material.  We 
cannot  manufacture  cold,  but  we  can  ven¬ 
tilate  when  we  have  this  condition  freely, 
and  when  it  is  warm  close  all  vents.  Ce¬ 
ment  floors  are  bad  for  keeping  apples 
because  capillarity  is  cut  off.  In  its  absence 
water  should  be  supplied  by  artificial  means, 
such  as  sprinkling  or  hose,  and  if  the  storage  room 
has  a  few  inches  of  sawdust  on  the  floor  to  conserve 
the  moisture,  all  the  better.  I  have  thought  if  Vermorel 
nozzles  could  be  stationed  at  convenient  points  in  the 
room  and  water  under  pressure  turned  on  and  kept 
going  it  would  supply  humidity  very  well.  Extremes 
in  temperature  should  be  avoided.  A  glance  at  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  Year  Book  for  1900,  page  751, 
will  show  what  advantages  apples  stored  in  barrels 
might  have  over  bins  and  other  methods. 

Maine.  J.  l.  ware. 


SHOWING  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  HOUSE.  Fig.  59. 


fitting  tree  to  hole  by  varv- 


TFIE  GLASS-COVERED  HOUSE  AS  FINISHED.  Fig.  60. 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  GLASS-COVERED  HOUSE.  Fig.  61. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  ^advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.! 


A  Renter  and  Portable  Houses. 

K.  O.  S.,  Massachusetts. — I  am  living  on 
a  rented  place,  and  have  a  few  hens.  I  wish 
to  work  up  a  larger  flock,  and  by  so  doing 
need  more  house  room.  If  I  build  houses  in 
sections,  or  small  ones  that  I  can  load  on  to 
a  sled  or  wagon,  can  I  take  them  off  the 
place  at  any  time,  according  to  law  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  or  shall  I  be  obliged  to  leave  them 
on  the  place?  The  place  is  for  sale,  but 
the  price  is  far  above  my  judgment  of  real 
estate  in  this  place. 

Ans. — I  do  not  know  what  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  law  is,  but  it  does  not  seem  rea¬ 
sonable  to  suppose  that  a  man  would  not 
be  entitled  to  remove  henhouses  made  in 
sections  so  as  to  be  taken  apart.  When 
taken  apart  it  is  no  longer  a  house  or 
building,  it  is  merely  some  boards  nailed 
together.  Forty  years  ago,  when  living 
in  rented  houses,  I  made  my  henhouses 
in  sections  as  described  in  “The  Business 
Hen,”  page  52,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  removing  them  if  I  should  change 
my  residence,  and  they  were  removed,  and 
no  one  ever  objected.  Perhaps  some 
R.  N.-Y.  reader  versed  in  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  laws  will  inform  us  if  there  is  any 
statute  forbidding  the  removal  of  a  porta¬ 
ble  house.  If  there  is,  then  why  make 
houses  “portable?”  Such  a  law  would 
not  be  good  sense.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 

Heating  an  Ontario  Greenhouse. 


J.  L.  H.,  Leamington,  Ont. — I  have  a 
greenhouse  41  x  100  feet,  containing  three 


See  Page  147. 

ridges,  center  posts  supporting  valleys,  six 
feet  six  inches  high ;  the  two  outside  spans 
are  double  length,  running  down  to  a  low 
wall  about  two  feet  high.  The  north  end 
above  cement  is  double  boarded  with  paper 
between,  and  lathed  and  plastered  inside. 
My  boiler  room  extends  most  of  the  distance 
across  the  south  end,  and  is  down  so  the  top 
of  boiler  is  about  level  with  floors  of  house. 
The  roof  of  boiler  house  is  low  and  flat, 
to  make  as  little  shade  as  possible;  I  had  to 
put  it  at  south  end,  as  other  end  was  too 
near  dwelling.  I  have  a  tubular  boiler,  or 
one  made  of  gas  pipes,  and  intended  for  hot 
water.  How  many  flows  of  two-inch  pipe 
should  I  have  to  heat  this  house  properly, 
and  how  many  return  pipes  should  I  use  for 
each  flow?  My  pipes  are  all  two  inch. 
Should  the  flow  pipes  fall  or  rise  from  boiler 
to  back  end  of  house?  I  wish  to  grow 
tomatoes,  etc.,  in  this  house.  Sometimes  for 
a  few  days  we  get  a  temperature  of  10  or 
12  below  zero,  but  that  is  on  rare  occasions, 
as  we  do  not  get  zero  weather  except  a  few 
times  each  Winter. 

Ans. — To  maintain  a  temperature  of  60 
degrees  in  a  house  of  the  dimensions 
stated  above,  while  the  external  tempera¬ 
ture  was  10  degrees  below  zero,  would  re¬ 
quire  not  less  than  14  pipes  in  each  section 
of  the  house,  or  42  pipes  in  all,  it  being 
taken  for  granted  that  the  boiler  has  suffi¬ 
cient  heating  capacity  to  insure  a  rapid 
circulation.  There  are  two  ways  in  which 
the  piping  may  be  arranged,  according  to 
the  way  in  which  the  benching  is  laid  out, 
the  first  being  in  the  form  of  two  coils 
of  7  pipes  each  in  each  section,  the  coil  to 
consist  of  three  flow  pipes  and  four  re¬ 
turns,  all  of  these  pipes  to  rise  from  the 
boiler  to  the  far  end  of  the  house  with  an 
even  grade  of  about  one  foot  to  one  hun¬ 
dred,  the  three  flow  pipes  to  be  arranged 
side  by  side  and  the  four  returns  to  be  set 
in  the  same  manner  beneath  them.  There 
should  also  be  a  small  air  cock  at  the 
Jiighest  point  on  each  flow,  so  that  air 


traps  may  be  avoided.  The  second  plan 
would  be  to  carry  a  four-inch  main  from 
the  boiler  to  the  far  end  of  the  house, 
and  then  to  take  from  that  by  means  of 
branches  the  entire  number  of  coils;  in 
other  words,  to  run  one  four-inch  flow 
and  to  take  from  it  42  return  pipes,  these 
being  arranged  in  either  vertical  or  hori¬ 
zontal  coils  as  may  be  most  convenient. 
But  in  case  this  latter  plan  were  adopted 
it  would  be  best  to  cover  the  large  flow 
pipe  with  some  insulating  material.  Of 
these  two  plans  the  first  seems  preferable, 
but  in  either  case  there  should  be  a  valve 
on  each  coil,  as  the  coils  that  start  nearest 
to  the  boiler  will  get  more  heat  than  the 
others  unless  there  is  some  way  to  regu¬ 
late  the  flow  of  the  water. 

w.  H.  TAPLIN. 


Carnation  Stem  Rot. — Regarding  this 
disease  allow  me  to  show  you  my  method 
of  combating  same.  Soil  here,  is,  as 
per  U.  S.  Government  Soil  Survey, 
in  sassafras  gravelly  loam  zone ;  water 
table  about  10  feet  and  a  first-class  drought 
resisting  soil,  a  five  weeks  drought 
retarding  growth,  but  not  wilting  vegetation. 
I  have  found  that  stem  rot,  in  heavily 
manured  soil,  will  run  riot,  starting  all  over 
the  field,  and  quickly  spreading  from  plant 
to  plant.  Therefore  my  rule  is  to  manure 
land  intended  for  carnations  a  year  ahead, 
using  at  planting  time  a  good  grade  of  potato 
fertilizer,  at  the  rate  of  600  pounds  to  the 
acre.  When  plants  have  started  to  grow, 
a  dressing  of  air-slaked  lime  is  applied  to 
the  rows,  using  enough  lime  to  whiten  the 
ground,  slightly  working  same  into  soil. 
For  soil  in  benches.  I  use  rotted  sod,  with 
no  manure  incorporated,  depending  on  liquid 
feeding.  At  planting  time,  I  dress  bench 
soil  with  a  good  dose  of  air-slaked  lime  using 
about  two  bushels  to  1,500  square  feet  of 
bench,  and  when  plants  have  taken  a  fair 
hold.  I  follow  lime  with  500  pounds  of 
hardwood  ashes.  Now  as  to  results.  Sea¬ 
son  of  1904:  Loss  in  field  1%  per  cent; 
loss  in.  house  one-half  per  cent.  Season  very 
bad.  Noticed  field  losses  of  over  50  per 
cent.  Season  of  1905,  loss  in  field  one 
per  cent;  loss  in  house  nil.  c.  b.  d. 

Wantagh,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 

No  Ben  Davis  Up  Here. 

Rogers  on 
the  Hill 

APPLE  BREEDERS, 


trade  mark. 


,  N.  Y. 


Our  new  Tree  Breeder  will  tell  you 
about  safe  trees  and  safe  kinds  to 
plant.  IT’S  FREE. 


WARD  BLACKBERRIES 

The  hardiest  and  most  prolific  Blackberry  ever  grown 

WELCH  RASPBERRY 

The  most  profitable  Red  Raspberry  yet  fruited.  Also 
a  full  line  of  general  nursery  stock.  Catalogue  free 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Two  Million 

Strawberry  Plants 

Every  one  of  them  good  honest  plants  with 
an  abundance  of  branching  rootlets,  Good 
big  crowns.  F ree  from  disease  and  in 
the  most  thrifty  growing  condition.  Guar¬ 
anteed  true  to  name  and  variety.  No  other 
grower  can  produce  anything  better,  Our 

Strawberry  Catalogue 

contains  20  pages  of  matter  devoted  exclusively 
to  strawberries.  Gives  good,  straightforward 
and  honest  descriptions  of  the  45  varieties  we 
grow.  Tells  justwhateachhasdoneinfruiting 
here  on  our  own  farm. 

PRICE  S 1 .75  to  52.50  per  Thousand.  Dis¬ 
counts  for  larger  quantities.  Write  tor  free  cata¬ 
log  today.  It’s  sure  to  make  and  save  you  money. 

j.  W  JONES  &  SON,  BOX  26  ALLEN,  MD. 


Spring  and  Planting  Time  Will 
Soon  be  Here. 

Have  you  placed  an  order  yet  for  Apple  and  other 
Fruit  Trees?  If  not,  do  not  delay,  Remember, 
in  making  out  your  order  we  have  a  full  supply  of 
Nursery  stock;  none  better.  Catalogue  free.  Send 
for  one.  Address, 

The  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons  Co.,  Inc,, 

NEW  CANAAN,  CT. 


A  beautiful  colored  plate  of  our 

New  Eaton  ^ 

Red  Raspberry 

and  our  strawborry  catalog  of  valu¬ 
able  information  about  varieties 
with  instructions  for  beginners. 
Free  to  all. 

THE 


nfeEs 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 


Evergreens 
Shrubs  Roses 
Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Rest  and  Hardiest  Varieties 
Largest  and  Most  Varied  Collections  in  America 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

Nurserymen— Horticulturists 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 
Established  1840 

ROCHESTER  NEW  YORK 


Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  (144 
pages),  also  Descriptive  List  of  Novelties 
and  Specialties  with  beautiful  colored 
plate  of  the  New  Hardy  White  Rose 
FRAU  DRUBCHKI  mailed  FREE  on 
request. 


POTATOES  Cseed.E 

We  have  raised  a  very  fine  lot  of  potatoes  (over 
3000  bush.)  on  our  own  farm  under  the  best  possible 
conditions  to  produce  seed  free  from  disease  and  of 
highest  quality.  We  offer  some  very  fine  new  varieties 
as  well  as  the  best  of  the  older  kinds.  Ask  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  wholesale  price  list  of  seeds.  JOSEPH 
HARRIS  CO..  Seed  Growers,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


THIS  IS  THE  YEAR 
To  PLANT  THAT  ORCHARD. 

We  have  large  supply  of  all  the  leading  varieties  in 
Apple  Trees,  Greening,  Sutton  Beauty,  Box. 
Russet,  Ben  Davis,  &c..,  also  Plum,  Cherry, 
and  other  fruit  trees.  Our  trees  are  beauties,  prices 
right,  too.  Large  surplus  of  Asparagus  Boots. 
Catalogue  tells  how  to  plant  lor  profit. 

BARNES  RROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  8,  Y'alesville,  Conn. 


NEW 

VEGETABLE 

WONDER 


A  Sensational 
Discovery 

Silver  King  Hardy  Celery 

S  crops  in  one  season.  First  crop  carlv  in 
May.  Root  hardy,  everlasting.  Multiplies 
rapidly  like  asparagus.  Guaranteed  as 
represented.  Agents  make  $5  to  $20  a  day. 

THE  GREENING  NURSERY  COMPANY 
25  Maple  St.,  Monroe,  Michigan, 


A  Muskmelon 

that  is  Blight  Proof  and  very  Early.  If 
interested,  send  for  circular  at  once. 

Geo .  Bittner ,  Milan,  Ohio . 


FRUIT  TREES 

that  are  sound,  solid  and  safe  is  what  every  planter 
wants  for  spring  of  1906.  We  offer  you  trees  of  that 
kind;  selection  perfect.  Heavy  stock  of  Apple,  Peach, 
Plum,  Pear  ana  Cherry,  also  full  line  of  other  fruits. 
Write  us  today  for  our  eatalpgue  and  price  list,  it  is 
valuable  and  will  tell  you  the  rest.  THE  RIVERSIDE 
NURSERY  CO.,  Confluence,  Somerset  Co.,  l’a. 


WAUKEGAN  NURSERIES 


Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees 


Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Etc. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS, 


WAUKEGAN,  ILL.  " 


APPLE  TREES  7c 


POPLAR.  TREES  AND  R.OSE  BUSHES,  TEN  CENTS  EACH 


ASPARAGUS,  the  most  popular  vegetable,  yields  at  the  rate  of  $400  per  acre,  two  year  plants  75  cents 
per  100;  $4.50  per  1,000.  Grape  vines  and  fruit  plants  at  low  prices.  POPLAR  TREES  for  driveways, 
shade  and  lawns.  The  most  rapid  growing  trees,  10c  to  17  cents  each.  ROSES.  A  large  collection  or 
hardy  varieties,  also  our  Live-for-Ever  Pink  Rose,  10c  to  20o  each. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER— SAVE  35  E13t 

Let  us  price  your  list  of  wants.  Green’s  1906  Catalogue,  also  copy  of  Green’s  Big  Fruit  Magazine  free. 
Send  postal  card  for  them  today.  GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY,  WALL  ST.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y, 


PEACHES 


Our  leader,  the  Ray,  a  money  maker, 
large,  handsome,  white  flesh  with  red 
blush  and  a  regular  bearer.  Chairs,  Crawford’s  Reeves  and 
»  DOT  YTC  more  than  100  other  varieties. 

*  AjA-jlJ  Grafted  and  budded  from  specimen  or¬ 
chards,  Baldwin,  M.  B.  Twig,  Wine  Sap,  Jonathan,  Grimes 
Golden,  Stayman’s  Wine  Sap,  Greening,  King  and  100  other 
varieties.  Also  Peach,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  and  7,000,000  strawberry 
plants.  Our  new  Catalog  in  colors  free  for  theasking  which  explains. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES.  Box29,  Berlin,  Md. 


PAY  AGENT  S  PRICES  - 

FOR  YOUR  TREES. 

They’re  nearly  double.  I  have  no  agents.  With  my 
bu 


catalog  in  hand  you  can  6uy  direct  at  wholesale  prices  just  as  well  as  if 
you  were  present  in  person.  So  when  you  buy  Wood’s  trees  your  money 
all  goes  into  trees,  not  into  expenses  and  commissions.  And  anybody  who 
ever  bought  trees  or  vines  from  my  Woodlawn  Nurseries  knows  there’s 
nothing  better  grown.  Everything  in  Small  Fruits,  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears, 
etc.  My  stock  of  hardy,  field  grown  bushes  ought  to  interest  every  lover  of 
roses.  Special  prices  on  an  extra  fine  lot  of  Jonathan  and  Ben  Davis 
Apples  and  Concord  Grapes  this  spring.  Catalog  free.  Write  for  it. 


Allen  L.  Wood, 


Wholesale 

Grower, 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Cheapest  because  the  best.  Proof  furnished  by 
many  readers  of  this  paper  who  have  been  our  Cus¬ 
tomers  for  years,  and  have  thousands  of  our  trees  in 
Fruiting.  Free  Catalogue  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Drawer  5,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


DOUBLE  THE  STRAWBERRY  CROP 

No  extra  expense  for  new  plants  or  fertilizer.  Full  story  in  catalog — lifetime  experi¬ 
ence  of  largest  fruit-grower  in  America.  To  old  friends  and  new  wanting  Berries, 
Peaches,  Plums,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  etc.,  it’s  free,  J.  H.  HALE,  SO,  PLASTQNBURY,  GQNN, 


FRUIT  TREES 
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TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 

A  Complicated  Properly  Right. 

We  live  on  a  big  farm  of  72  acres.  We 
first  moved  here  from  the  former  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  in  April,  1900.  One  of  my 
sons  got  the  deed  for  this  place  some  time 
during  the  first  week  in  March,  1899.  He 
was  to  pay  $1,000  down  before  he  could  get 
the  deed  for  it.  Between  the  two  brothers, 
I  understand,  they  put  in  $400,  another 
brother  lent  them  another  even  $400,  one  of 
my  daughters  gave  $i>0  in  March  of  the  same 
year,  and  another  $10  the  year  following,  in 
June,  1900.  The  rest  to  make  up  the  $1,000 
he  borrowed  from  a  very  reliable  acquaintance. 
My  oldest  son  let  his  younger  brother  pay 
all  the  bills,  sell  the  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Myself  and  daughters  would  tell  him  now 
and  then  he  ought  to  get  a  note  for  his  part 
of  the  farm  here;  but  he  said  he  didn’t  care, 
lie  does  all  of  the  plowing,  some  planting, 
and  all  of  the  cultivating  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  besides  digging  most  of  the  potatoes,  and 
husking  all  of  the  corn.  He  ought  to  care; 
suppose  he  died  first,  the  younger  brother 
would  get  his  share  and  what  interest  in  the 
place  would  some  of  my  daughters  have? 
The  younger  one  married  in  September,  1903, 
and  now  has  two  children.  There  is  a  trol¬ 
ley  to  run  through  here  inside  of  a  year  and 
a  man  came  here  to  get  my  son’s  signature 
and  asked  who  owned  the  place.  The  man 
told  my  married  daughter  it  was  a  mighty 
mixed-up  affair,  and  that  her  younger  brother 
told  the  man  that  he  had  the  deed  for  the 
farm  and  the  older  one  was  only  to  have  a 
life  Interest  in  it.  One  of  my  other  daugh¬ 
ters  told  the  older  brother  all  about  it,  and 
he  now  says  he’ll  quit  working.  Between  the 
girls  they  are  going  to  effect  a  settlement 
of  some  kind  and  get  the  younger  brother  to 
give  the  older  one  a  note,  as  we  have  heard 
if  he  does  not  get  one,  it  will  be  outlawed 
by  the  first  of  the  coming  March.  My  daugh¬ 
ter,  too,  will  have  to  get  a  note  for  her  $100. 
She  had  asked  for  a  note  for  it,  but  he  said 
he  wouldn’t  give  it;  that  money  was  to  go 
towards  the  place  as  before  she  had  lived  at 
home  here.  The  business  was  done  through 
me  and  my  married  daughter.  We  are  told 
that  his  wife  would  have  to  write  her  name 
on  the  note  also.  Is  it  so?  One  daughter 
got  a  note  last  year  after  she  had  written 
him  about  it,  and  she  has  $G00  in  the  place. 
Can  the  place  be  sold  any  time  now,  or  will 
they  have  to  wait  until  it  is  paid  for?  When 
my  son  got  the  deed  for  it,  the  price  was 
$3,000 ;  but  it  can  be  sold  for  $5,000  or 
$0,000  according  to  the  improvements  put  on 
it  and  the  amount  of  fertilizer  used  on  the 
land.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

Your  younger  son  should  not  have  taken 
the  deed  to  the  property  in  his  own  name 
originally,  but  having  done  so,  he  should 
have  at  once  issued  to  his  brothers  and 
sisters  certificates  of  trust  or  other  docu¬ 
ments  showing  their  respective  interests  in 
the  property.  Notes  merely  will  not  give 
his  brothers  and  sisters  justice,  because 
in  a  contest  they  can  collect  only  the 
face  of  the  note  from  their  brother,  and 
would  not  participate  in  the  increased 
value  of  the  property  in  question.  We 
should  advise  immediate  action  with  a 
view  to  having  a  definite  understanding 
as  to  the  rights  of  each  party  concerned, 
and  recommend  that  you  consult  a  local 
attorney  at  once.  The  property  in  ques¬ 
tion  can  be  sold  at  any  time,  subject  to 
the  unpaid  portion  of  whatever  mortgage 
may  be  upon  it. 

Pitch  and  Tallow  for  Leaks. 

TF.  W.  F.,  Waterville,  O. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  tell  me  how  to  stop  the  leak  in  the 
galvanized  iron  drip  pan  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ice  box  in  my  storage  room?  We  have  a 
good  wooden  rack  on  it  to  protect  it  from 
damage  when  putting  in  the  ice,  but  prob¬ 
ably  the  jar  loosens  the  solder  on  the  joints. 
I  had  thought  that  possibly  a  wash  of  pitch 
with  a  little  tallow  in  it  to  make  it  pliable, 
might  answer  the  purpose.  The  leak  is  very 
annoying,  as  the  ice  water  drips  down  on 
the  apples  and  keeps  the  building  wet. 

Ans. — I  have  not  had  any  experience  in 
mixing  tallow  with  pitch.  One  of  our 
neighbors  who  had  been  making  a  water¬ 
proof  coating  for  boots  of  resin  and  tal¬ 
low  used  some  of  our  pitch  and  said  the 
result  was  satisfactory.  My  impression 
would  be  that  the  ice  rack  would  better 
be  stiffened  and  some  supports  placed 
under  the  pan  to  prevent  the  buckling 
which  breaks  the  solder.  If  this  could  be 
done  I  believe  an  application  of  very  hot 
pitch  applied  to  the  pan  when  perfectly 
dry  would  be  as  effectual  as  the  solder, 
but  I  should  be  afraid,  under  present  con¬ 
ditions,  the  pitch  would  break.  Of  course 
it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  try  the  pitch 
and  tallow  and  it  may  be  sufficiently  elas¬ 
tic.  F.  c.  C. 


Grafting  Seedling  Apples. — About  30 
years  ago  my  uncle  made  some  elder  of 
Canfield  apples  and  planted  tbe  pomace.  The 
young  trees  grew  well,  were  healthy  and 
thrifty,  and  at  last  bore  fruit.  Some  were 
nearly  like  the  apples  from  the  old  tree,  but 
I  believe  none  was  exactly  like  it.  He  gave 
some  of  the  young  trees  to  my  father.  One 
tree  has  large  sweet  apples,  nearly  white 
while  another  has  smaller  ones,  dark  red, 
that  take  a  fine  polish.  One  had  very  small 
sweet  apples,  and  I  grafted  that  tree  about 
four  years  ago  with  King.  We  have  had 
trouble  with  our  King  trees;  they  do  well 
at  first,  then  something  goes  wrong — the 
trunk  begins  to  die  and  soon  the  whole  tree 
dies.  Last  year  I  had  the  first  crop  of  King 
apples  from  the  grafts,  and  had  about  half 
a  barrel  of  the  finest  Kings  I  ever  saw ; 
several  times  people  told  me  they  didn't  think 
apples  would  grow  so  large.  They  were  well 
colored,  and  most  of  them  sound ;  very  few 
wormy  ones  on  that  tree  though  it  was  not 
sprayed  at  all  that  year.  I  planted  some 
Ben  Davis  trees  three  or  four  years  ago,  with 
the  idea  of  grafting  King,  or  some  other 
good  apples  on  the  trees.  The  Ben  Davis 
grows  well,  and  should  make  a  strong  healthy 
trunk  to  carry  the  better  fruit.  I  have 
grafted  most  of  the  seedling  trees  on  the 
farm,  along  the  fence  rows,  and  all  sorts  of 
places ;  sometimes  we  get  good  apples  from 

them.  One  tree  in  the  pasture  will  average 
two  barrels  of  apples  a  year,  and  gets  very 
little  care.  I  thin  It  out  a  little  now  and 

then,  and  the  cows  furnish  the  only  fertili¬ 

zer,  standing  under  the  low  branches  for 
shade  in  the  Summer,  and  hunting  for  apples. 
Most  of  the  trees  growing  far  from  house 
are  grafted  with  Pippins  or  some  late,  hard 
Winter  apple,  so  the  stock  does  not  get  many 
of  them.  It  Is  a  great  satisfaction  to  find 
a  crop  of  good  apples  on  these  trees  in  out- 
of-the-way  places,  much  better  than  letting 
them  grow  up  and  bear  the  small  poor  apples 
you  generally  find  on  the  trees  that  have 
been  left  to  themselves,  but  it  takes  too  much 
time  to  spray  them,  and  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  pruned  as  they  should  be.  I  often 
think  it  would  have  been  better  to  cut  down 
all  but  the  best,  and  move  them  to  the 
orchard,  and  take  good  care  of  them.  The 
tree  in  the  fence  corner  generally  raises  a 
good  crop  of  borers,  and  all  sorts  of  worms, 
and  often  does  more  harm  than  the  apples 
will  pay  for.  h.  s.  e. 

Passaic  Co.,  N.  J. 


No  trouble  to  get  top-notch 
prices  for  peas  if  you  grow  the  new 

Sutton’s 
Excelsior  Pea 

The  largest  size  of  the  wrinkled 
variety  and  in  the  front  rank  for 
earliness.  What  the  Stratagem 
and  Telephone  peas  are  to  the 
later  sorts,  Sutton’s  Excelsior  is  to 
early  varieties.  Grows  to  a  height 
of  12  to  14  inches  and  produces  an 
abundance  of  long,  broad,  straight, 
pale  green  pods. 

By  mail,  postpaid,  10c.  pkt;  45c.  pt. 

By  express,  60c.  qt.,  2  qts.,  $1.10,  4  qts.,  $2, 
Good  idea  to  send  for  our 

Garden  and  Farm 
Manual — Free 

illustrated  from  actual  photographs, and  get  acquainted 
with  our  full  line  of  choice  and  profitable  vegetables. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  81^i?a^iphia.St- 

“ Seedsmen  to  the  Money-Makers." 


FAIRFAX  ROSES 


Cannot 


o  Equalled. 


DnCCQ  Blooming  Slize  FAQ  ^  f 
fcT'  nUOE.0  Plants,  Postpaid  TUH  91 

Including  Helen  Gould,  Paul  Neyron,  General  Jack, 
Striped  La  France,  White  Cochet  and  others  of  equal 
value.  All  labeled.  The  same  in  strong  two-yoar 

Slants  by  express,  $3.50.  Catalogue  of  all  green- 
ouse  plants  and  DAHLIAS  FREE. 

W.  R.  GRAY,  Box  1,  Oakton,  Fairfax  Co.,Va. 

GLADIOLI 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Groff’s  Hybrids  (Genuine),  and  other  high 
grade  Strains.  Winners  of  the  GRAND 
PRIZE  World’s  Fair  St.  Louis,  1904. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

ARTHUR  COWEE 

Meadowvale  Farm,  Berlin,  N.Y. 


Wheelers  Seeds' 

Are  Sold  on  Honor 

ffnf  |Ac  we  will  iiili;; 1  _ 

(  I  Ul  IvL.  Wheeler’*  Our  Superb  100-pftxc\ 

Perfection  Collection  of  6  yy  Catalogue  describe*  all 
large  pkt*. — one  each  of  Fancy  .J  that  i*  newest  and  best 
I’uuaie*,  Giant  Naaturtium*,.;/  / la  Vegetable*.  Flowers 
choice  Poppies,  Perfection  -I  ifA.  aQd  Roses.  It  is  free; 

[>ian thus,  Giant  Crira*o n.V  -send  for  it  to-day. 

Radish,  New  'i'.] " •  ■'/.  '/ 


Peerless 

Tomato. 


CLBRIDGE  iti-WHEELER 

86  Elm  St. 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONN? 


TONS  of  GRASS 

BAR6AIN  Ml 

ii]  The  year  of  1905  on  our  seed  farms  was  one  of  prodigal  plenty. 

The  result  is  enormous  Btocks  of  Northern  grown  pedigree  seed  Oats,  Wheat, 
— 1  Barley,  Speltz,  Potatoes,  Grasses,  Clovers,  Timothy  seed,  etc.,  etc. 

Salzer’s  Bargain  Seed  Book 

Is  brim  full  of  bargains  in  Seeds  at  bargain  prices,  way  below  any  ever  offered. 
This  Bargain  Catalog  with  sufficient  grass  seed  to  grow  on  your  own  lands  this 
summer 

5  TONS  OF  NUTRITIOUS  GRASS 

is  sent  free  for  the  asking.  Or,  if  yon  prefer  Radishes,  we  will  send  you  free, 
enough  seed  to  keep  you  in  Radishes  all  summer  long,  and  our  Bargain  Catalog. 

Simply  send  us  this  notice,  sign  your  name  and  address  and  the  free  pack¬ 
age  of  Grass  Seed  or  Radish,  as  you  select,  together  with  this  new,  interesting 
Bargain  Catalog  with  all  of  its  bargain  offers,  all  of  its  bargain  surprises  in 
flowers,  vegetables  and  farm  seeds,  all  the  valuable  information  showuig  our 
wonderfully  low  prices,  all  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail  postpaid. 

If  you  send  4c.  we  add  a  big  package  of  Cosmos— the  most  beautiful  fashion¬ 
able  annual  flower. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  Lock  Box  44,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


Your  Crops  Will  Be 
Money  Makers 

If  you  sow  our  Hardy  and  Reliable 
Northern  Crown  Seeds.  We  are 

growers  of  now  and  Improved  varieties 
of  Seed  Crain,  Sead  Corn,  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes  and  of  pure  and  hardy  strains 
of  Vegetable  Seeds.  Our  stock  of 
high  grada  Timothy,  Clover  Seed, 
Turkestan  Alfalfa,  Dwarf  Essex 
Rape,  etc.,  fs  the  most  complete.  Clo¬ 
ver-Crass  Mixtures  for  Permanent 
Pastures  and  Meadows  areourspeci- 
nlty.  ADo  Hardy  Small  Fruit  Plants  and  Orno- 
mental  Shrubs.  Reasonable  prices.  Best  railroad 
connections.  Special  Seed  ratoto  tbe  Northwest. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 
Farmer  Seed  Company,  Faribault,  Jllnn. 
44-tth  street. 


POTATOES 

pay,  if  you  use  good  Seed.  The  best  Seed  Potatoes 
are  Northern  Grown,  vigorous  and  free  from  disease. 
We  grow  all  the  new  and  standard  kinds,  and  sell 
direct  to  you  at  live  and  let  live  prices.  Send  for 
Catalog  and  Wholesale  List.  Get  our  rock  bottom 
quotations  before  buying. 

“The  Best  Seed  at  a  Right  Price.” 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE, 

SEEDGROWER,  BOX  C,  HON  BOTH  FALLS,-  N.  Y. 

I  Afl  A  Rti  Big  Four  Seed  Oats,  50c.  per  bu.  lots  of 
IUUU  DU  ■  lObu.  or  over.  Early  Wh.Cap  Seed  Corn, 
$1  bu.;  cash  with  order.  J.  S.  Tilton,  Norwalk,  O. 

ONLY  COSTS  10c.  to  make  our  new  STRAW - 
BERRY  Crate.  Can  be  made  at  home;  only  one 
division  slat  required;  no  crushed  fruit;  send  25c.  for 
aSampleCrato.  T.U.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.J. 


THE  THREE  W 


Strawberry  is  large,  beautiful,  sweet,  perfect  bloom, 
wonderful  roots,  bears  abundantly  5  weeks.  Kept  lO 
days  at  World’s  fair.  Write  W.A.Mason,53  Clin  ton, Ky. 


fmaacREATCROPS  of 

STBawberrIJS 

Best  book  on  Strawberry  Culture  ever  written. 
Worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Free  if  you  send  your 
address.  R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.,  Box  480  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


FRUIT  TREES  THAT  GROW 

and  bear  fruit  true  to  label.  Fine  assortment  of  stock. 
All  conveniences  for  packing  FRUIT  GROWERS 
and  DEALERS  ORDERS.  Can  save  you  15  to  30 
per  cent  on  largo  or  small  orders.  Get  my  prices  and 
free  catalogue  without  delay. 

Martin  Wahl,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

$1.50  per  M.  and  up.  Also  RASPBERRY  and 
BLACKBERRY  plants  at  low  prices.  Hoalthy, 
heavy  rooted  stock.  True  to  name.  Price  list  free. 
A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO..  R.  D.  8,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

The  Senator  Dunlap  is  the  best 
grower,  best  producer,  best 
shipper,  best  seller.  I  offer 
over  1,000,000  of  these  plants  at 
surprisingly  low  prices;  fifty 
other  varieties.  Large  vari¬ 
ety  fruit  plants,  roses,  etc.  22d 
year.  Send  for  free  catalogue 
L.  J.  FARMER,  BOX  620.  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


Peach  &  Other  Fruit  Trees 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  P 

Strawberry  Plants 

Virginia  and  Chesapeake,  winners  of{100  GOLD  PRIZE 
offers;  also  Cardinal,  Commonwealth,  North  Shore,  Oaks 
Early,  New  York,  Glen  Mary,  Stevens  Champion,  and  90 
others;  best  list,  good  stock,  fair  prices.  Dewberries:  Lu- 
cretia  and  Austins. 

C ***%  r.  Full  line  best  new  and  standard  old  vari- 
eties  GARDEN,  FI  ELD  and  FLOWER 
SEEDS.  New  SO  Page  Catalogue  Free.  Ittells  about 
good  plants  and  seeds  and  where  to  get  them.  Send  now  to 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Dept.  17,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


Asparagus  Roots-; 

French.  West  Jersey  Nursery,  Bridgeton  .  N.  J. 

Strawberry  Plants. 


4  MONEY  MAKERS: 

Excelsior,  Bubach,  Par¬ 
son's  Beauty,  Gandy.  81.75 
perlOUO.  Circulars  FREE. 


Others  that  are  Good: 

Dunlap,  Brandywine, 
Tennessee,  Sample  and 
others  $1.50  per  1000. 


No  better  plants  offered.  W.M.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Dolaware 

Strawberry  Plants  $1,35  p0r  1000  up- 

....  rlttuls  Cabbage  plants  #1.00 

per  lOOO.  Big  assortment  trees,  plants,  shrub- 
h‘-‘i;ry.  rose8i  &c.  Write  for  New  Catalogue.  CHAT- 
1 ANOOGA  NURSERIES,  Chattanooga,  Teun. 


Old  Va.  ENSILAGE  CORN 

|  Produces  a  remarkable  amount  of  superior  ensil- 
j  age  per  acre.  It  increases  the  flow  of  milk  or  adds 
I  weight  to  cattle  faster  than  other  varieties.  Cat- 
lalog  of  profit-adding  seed  and  nursery  stock  free. 

I  Ford  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  24,  Ravenna,  Ohio 


T 

jig 


ESTED  SEED 

_  want  to  send  you  my  cat¬ 
alog  of  Tested  Seed.  That  I 
guarantee.  It’s  different 

_ from  other  seed  catalogs. 

The  seed  I  sell  is  different. 
Write  to  day.  HENRY  FIELD, 
Seedsman,  Box 26  Shenandoah,  la. 


Eldorado  Oats 

Outyleld  all  others.  204  bu.  have  been  grown  on  one 
acre.  Seed  Potatoes:  all  leading  varieties.  Write 
for  price  list.  CHAS.  CODNER,  Owego.  N.  Y. 

Long’s  White  Tartar  Oats 

This  is  the  best  oats  we  have  ever  raised.  It  has 
averaged  over  10O  bush,  per  acre  on  our  farm  for 
two  years.  Magnificent  large  heads  and  big  stiff 
straw.  Pure  seed  at  a  low  price.  Ask  for  catalogue 
and  wholesale  price  list  of  seeds.  JOSEPH  HARRIS 
CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 

FREE  for  the  Fruit  Growers— OUR  CATALOG 
OF  PLANTS,  BERRY  CRATES  and  BASKETS. 
AddressH.  H . AULTEATHER, Box  B, Minerva, O 

RUBYRED  RASPBERRY 

Best  to  grow  for  all  purposes.  Order  early  as  our 
stock  is  limited.  Send  for  circular. 

C.  G.  VELIE  JSs  SON,  Marlboro,  N.  Y., 
Valley  View  Fruit  Farm. 


m 


ETS  TREES- PLEASE 


P’7,,,,  Genesee  Valley  grown.  150acres.  Established 

1869.  “Notthecheapestbutthebest.  "Catalog  free 

.  CEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO.. 

I  Maple  St.,  Dansvllle,  New  York. 

StMwhpffipc  Get  best  plants  of  all  good 
avvucl  1  IC‘=>  sorts  at  lowest  grower’s 
prices.  24th  Annual  Catalogue  Free. 

SLAYMAKEK  <&  SON,  Dover,  Delaware. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  at  $1.00  PER  1000 

and  up.  Catalogue  free.  R.E.  ALLEN,  PawPaw, Mich. 

STRAWRFRRY  PI  ANT^  trtl*  uame  of  both 

OinATVDCnni  rLAim0ld  and  new  varieties. 
Write  for  catalogue.  J.  K.  LOSEE,  Elnora,  N.  Y. 

POP  SALE  Good  two-year  old  Palmetto 
,,  ,  ^sl!arakus  Roots.  Address 

H.  A.  MUMPER,  Mechanicsburg,  Penna. 

t-All  kinds,  cheap.  Freight  paid. 
w  Catalog  free.  Agents  wanted. 
MITCHELL’S  NURSERY,  BEVERLEY,  O. 

Strawberry  Plants  New  and  choice  vari 


1000 


eties.  From 


- - ,..25  per 

up.  Send  for  my  new  catalogue  FREE  to-day. 

DAVID  RODWAY,  Hartly,  Delaware. 


5,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

42  Varieties,  price  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  1,000,  best  stock, 
satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Free 
catalogue.  Write  to-day.  Address 

THE  ERUITVALE  FARMS, 

Dept.  56.  Parsonsburg,  Maryland. 


TREES 


Ail  First-class.  Freshdug.  Nocold 
storage  stock.  38th  year.  80-page 
catalog.  G.  C.  STONE’S  WHOLE¬ 
SALE  NURSERIES,  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 


STAB 


K  FRUIT  BOOK 

shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
bution  to  planters.— Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

NIIT  TRFF^  Japan  Chestnuts  and  Walnuts,  Paragou 
II U  I  I  IT  L  L  O  Chestnuts,  Ridgely  and  American. 

MANCHURICA  WALNUTS. 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  extra  fine  and  cheap. 
Fruit  trees  and  small  fruits  in  every  kind  worth  fruit¬ 
ing.  Catalogue  free.  Address, 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstowu.N,  J. 


POTATOES 


MONEY  IN 

I VI  If  you  read  our  1906  Booklet  on 
I  V  I  “  How  to  grow  Big  Crops.” 

M4  fc  Get  °ur  prices  on 

■  *  mrtZWJm  Northern  Seed. 

We  grow  our  own  Stock.  Write  to-day. 
The  Peirson  &  Nysewander  Company, 
LESLIE,  MICHIGAN. 


TREES 


ftC  DPR  inn  PRCinilT  DAin  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Carolina 
rtn  IUU,  rnmUIII  rAlu  Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 
All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Remember  we  heat  all  other  reliable 
Nurseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  24, 
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Papering  Painted  Walls. 

I).  V.  11.  (No  Address). — We  have  been 
having  considerable  trouble  with  wall  paper 
coming  loose  from  painted  plaster  walls.  In 
fact  a  number  of  people  in  this  vicinity  have 
had  the  same  trouble.  Is  it  possible  to  pa¬ 
per  such  walls  and  be  sure  that  the  paper 
will  stick?  We  have  followed  the  usual  di¬ 
rections  as  to  washing  walls  with  ammonia, 
etc. 

A  NS. — Walls  that  arc  painted  with  oil 
paint  can  be  papered,  and  the  paper  will 
adhere  perfectly  if  the  walls  are  washed 
or  coated  with  diluted  ammonia,  one  part 
ammonia  to  three  parts  of  water;  over 
that  a  thin  coat  of  glue  size,  or  if  coated 
with  elite  size  with  a  little  sal  soda  it  will 
usually  keep  paper  tightly  on  painted 
walls.  On  plastered  walls,  not  painted,  a 
thin  coat  of  glue  size  is  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

Gas  By-Products  for  Fertilizers. 

G.  It.,  Proctor,  B.  G. — I  am  in  recent 
receipt  of  a  communication  from  a  local  gas 
works  relative  to  their  output:  in  by-products 
of  fertilizing  elements.  They  report  that 
they  can  put  their  output  of  ammonia  on  the 
market  in  two  forms  (1)  “as  a  semi-coucen- 
trated  gas  liquor  of  say  10-ounce  strength” 
or  (2)  "as  sulphate  of  ammonia,”  which  they 
explain  is  the  gas  liquor  treated  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  The  company  gives  the  nitrogen 
content  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  21.2  per 
cent  as  against  10.4  per  cent  in  nitrate  of 
soda.  The  nitrogen  content  of  the  gas  liquor 
they  do  not  state,  but  strongly  advocate  its 
use  on  the  land  in  the  liquid  form.  As  to 
price,  t lie  gas  people  say  that  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  place  their  products  on  the  market 
“well  within  the  price  charged  for  imported 
fertilizers.”  I  would  like  to  ask  as  to  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  these  two  fertilizers — 
the  gas  liquor  and  sulphate  of  ammonia — if 
better  or  as  good  results  are  likely  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  as  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  at  an 
equal  price  and  what  losses,  if  any,  would 
he  entailed  by  the  application  of  the  gas 
liquor,  and  what  “10  ounce  strength”  means. 

Ans. — The  term  “as  a  semi-concentrat¬ 
ed  gas  liquor  of  say  10-ounce  strength” 
probably  means  10  ounces  of  ammonia 
per  gallon  of  liquor.  From  one  ton  of 
gas  liquor  of  this  strength  400  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  may  be  obtained 
as  a  rule.  Ammoniacal  liquor  is,  how¬ 


ever,  an  impure  solution  of  carbonate  and 
acetate  of  ammonia,  and  is  liable  to  vary 
somewhat  in  its  composition.  Sulphate 
of  ammonia  is  derived  from  this  gas 
liquor  by  driving  off  the  ammonia  gas 
in  the  liquor,  and  allowing  it  to  pass  into 
a  lead-lined  tank  containing  oil  of  vitriol 
of  about  1.512  specific  gravity.  This  salt 
is  washed  and  purified,  recrystallized,  and 
when  pure  does  contain  21.20  per  cent 
of  nitrogen,  as  compared  with  16.47  per 
cent  of  nitrogen  in  pure  nitrate  of  soda. 
Commercial  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  the 
commercial  nitrate  of  soda  are  not  pure 
salts,  the  ammonia  containing,  on  the 
average,  about  20  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
and  the  nitrate  containing  15.5  to  10.0 
per  cent  of  nitrogen.  The  ammoniacal 
liquor  may  be  used  as  a  top-dressing  for 
grass  lands,  though  it  should  be  diluted 
from  eight  to  10  times  its  bulk,  and 
should  the  weather  prove  dry,  the  ten¬ 
dency  would  be  to  burn  the  grass.  It 
may  also  be  used  as  a  top-dressing  for 
cereal  crops,  and  it  has  also  been  used 
for  destroying  moss  in  grass  lands,  and 
for  this  purpose  it  has  proved  of  more 
benefit  than  lime. 

I  should,  however,  recommend  that  the 
ammonia  be  used  in  the  form  of  a  sul¬ 
phate,  rather  than  in  the  form  of  a 
liquor.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
sulphate  of  ammonia  is  one  of  the  best 
sources  of  nitrogen,  and-  is  nearly  equal 
to  nitrate  of  soda.  Tn  wet  seasons,  it 
would  be  likely  to  prove  quite  as  valuable 
as  nitrate,  whereas  in  dry  seasons  the 
nitrate  would  be  superior.  If  nitrate  is 
sold  at  $50  per  ton,  a  ton  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  should  cost,  at  the  same  rate 
per  pound  of  nitrogen,  about  $65  per 
ton.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
value  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  used  as 
such.  There  is  a  question  as  to  whether 
it  would  pay  better  to  use  the  ammoniacal 
liquor  on  account  of  the  expense  t  f  ap¬ 
plying  and  the  danger  of  its  use,  pro¬ 
vided  unfavorable  conditions  follow. 

E.  B.  VOORHEES. 

New  Jersey  Exp.  Station. 


Keeping  Bees  on  Shares. 

J.  it.  P.,  Jermyn,  Pa. — There  is  a  man 
here  in  the  town  who  has  eight  hives  of  bees. 
He  wishes  to  sell  them  or  let  them  out  on 
shares.  Whut  are  they  worth  to  buy  at  this 
time  of  year,  or  on  what  condition  could  I 
take  them  on  shares? 

Ans. — Bees  in  midwinter  usually  do 
not  bring  as  good  a  price  as  in  the  Spring. 
This  Winter,  until  within  a  few  days, 
has  been  comparatively  mild,  and  this 
would  have  a  bearing  upon  the  value  of 
the  bees.  Colonies  in  box  hives  should 
not  be  worth  more  than  $2  for  the  best 
of  them.  Those  in  frame  hives,  if  in  fair¬ 
ly  good  condition  and  of  good  strength, 
would  be  worth  anywhere  from  $.'!  to  $5. 
If  the  man  who  has  the  bees  for  sale  does 
not  care  much  for  the  bees  he  probably 
has  not  given  them  much  attention,  and 
$25  should  be  a  good  round  sum  for  the 
lot.  If  your  correspondent  desires  to  keep 
them  on  shares  he  can  do  so,  but  we 
would  strongly  urge  him  to  buy  the  bees 
outright,  because  keeping  bees  on  shares 
has  not  proven  to  be  very  satisfactory, 
as  a  rule,  to  either  party.  The  basis  of 
division  wc  advise  is  about  as  follows : 
The  owner  of  the  bees  furnishes  the  lo¬ 
cation,  hives,  implements,  bees  and  in  re¬ 
turn  shares  equally  in  the  honey  and  the 
wax,  and  in  addition  all  the  increase  in 
the  way  of  swarms.  The  other  party  per¬ 
forms  all  the  labor,  sharing  equally  in  the 
wax  and  honey,  and  both  parties  share 
equally  in  the  cost  of  shipping  cases, 
honey  boxes  and  honey  packages. 

E.  R.  R. 

Building  an  Icehouse. 

IT.  L.  U.,  Newport,  Pa. — I  wish  to  build  an 
icehouse,  10  x  10  inside,  about  eight  feet 
high.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  build  it  of 
stone?  We  would  cement  the  sides  and 
bottom  inside  and  have  the  drainage  into 
a  snringhouse.  Would  it  be  necessary  to 
have  a  double  wail  with  air  chamber;  if  we 
build  it  of  solid  stone?  And  would  we  need 
to  put  sawdust  around  the  edges  in  packing? 
We  think  sawdust  not  necessary,  and  thought 
we  could  just  pack  it  in  solid. 

Ans. — If  your  correspondent  builds  and 


fills  his  icehouse  in  the  manner  he  con 
templates,  1  fear  ,  that  his  ice  supply  will 
not  last  him  long.  Stone,  being  a  good 
conductor  of  heat,  is  a  poor  material  for 
icehouse  construction.  If  the  house  is 
made  of  two  walls  with  a  dead-air  space 
between,  and  if  sawdust  is  packed  be¬ 
tween  the  ice  and  the  wall,  probably  it 
would  work  all  right.  But  an  icehouse 
can  be  built  more  cheaply  out  of  rough 
lumber,  using  studding  two  by  ten  inches 
and  double  boarding.  Pack  sawdust 
tightly  in  this  space,  and  also  pack  about 
eight  inches  of  sawdust  between  the  inner 
wall  and  the  ice.  Pack  ice  lightly,  ar¬ 
range  for  drainage  so  that  warm  air  does 
not  get  under  the  ice.  and  provide  for 
ventilation  above  the  ice,  and  you  have 
the  main  essentials  for  keeping  ice.  Cover 
the  ice  with  one  to  two  feet  of  sawdust. 
But  I  would  advise  building  the  house 
larger.  The  size  indicated  is  too  small  to 
keep  ice  all  the  season  in  that  climate.  It 
should  be  12x12x12  at  least.  g.  d. 


Tut:  Eikie  Apple. — I  noticed  several  weeks 
ago  some  one  enquired  about  the  Ikey 
apple.  He  probably  meant  Eikie,  a  Nebraska 
seedling  which  is  being  successfully  fruited 
in  northwest  Iowa.  l.  a.  c. 

Storm  Lake,  Iowa. 

Farm  Horses. — Most  of  the  farm  horses 
here  are  raised  by  farmers.  The  are  satis¬ 
factory,  and  cost  from  $150  to  $200.  The 
blocky  type  from  1,200  pounds  up,  and  nearly 
all  bred  from  Percheron  sires,  seem  to  suit 
best.  Western  horses  do  not  seem  to  last 
1  had  a  |>a  i r  that  were  both  used  up  with 
heaves  at  about  13  years  old.  l.  j.  c. 

Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

Depec’-’ye  Wire. — I  think  you  are  on  the 
right  trac.  in  your  conclusion  that  the  fault 
with  modei;.  wire  is  in  the  material  of  which 
it  is  made,  and  not  as  some  claim  the  poor 
quality  of  the  galvanizing.  We  have  black 
No.  0  wire  never  even  painted  in  some  of  our 
picket  fences  that  is  now  in  good  condition 
after  16  or  IS  years  use,  and  a  roll  of  No.  1” 
galvanized  poultry  netting  in  good  condition 
after  16  or  18  yars  use,  and  a  roll  of  No.  1” 
wire  that  has  never  been  in  use  yet.  although 
galvanized,  is  ready  to  drop  to  pieces  after 
two  years’  exposure  to  the  weather  up  off 
the  ground.  d.  e.  r. 

I’ayson,  Ill. 


The  official  report  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  for  the  year  1904,  contains  the  analyses  of  over  two  hundred  brands 
of  mixed  fertilizers  (samples  taken  in  the  market).  In  this  report  of  analyses  the  MAPES  MANURES  are  given  the  highest  valua¬ 
tion  of  all  and  on  the  ordinary  basis  of  figuring  “  valuations;  ”  no  benefit  is  received  by  theMapes  Manures  for  the  superior  and  more 
costly  forms  of  Potash,  Nitrate  of  Potash  and  Carbonate  of  Potash  (eight  cents  instead  of  five  cents  per  lb.)  nor  of  the  superior 
forms  in  Peruvian  Guano. 


The  Mapes  Complete  Manures 

Contain  the  Highest  Grade  Materials  and  the  Most  Soluble  and 

Valuable  Plant-Food  Forms  Known 

No.  i  Pure  Peruvian  Guano  Rectified  (by  our  special  treatment  to  improve  its  solu¬ 
bility,  without  acidity),  Bone,  nitrate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia,  etc.,  etc.  Without  knowledge  of  the  sources  or  character  of  the  materials 
used  in  making  a  mixed  fertilizer  the  chemist  is  unable  to  determine  the  plant  food  value 
of  the  ingredients,  particularly  organic  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  insoluble,  and  all  forms  of 
potash.  The  following  are  the  official  analyses  issued  by  the  Connecticut  State 
Agricultural  Station,  1904-1905: 


Mapes  Top  Dresser,  full  strength  *See  note. 

Official  Number.  Ammonia.  Phosphoric  Acid.  Potash.* 

11775  Found  12  17  7.92  6  51 

14191  Found  11.97  8  44  5.41 

Guarantee  12 _  8 _  4 

Mapes  Top  Dresser,  half  strength  (Half  Plaster) 

17757  Found  6.52  4.08  3.10 

143~4  Found  6.01  4  54  2  83 

Guarantee  6  4  9 


Vegetable  or  Complete  for  Light  Soils 
11730  Found  7.55  8  16 

14193  Found  6  48  8.66 

Guarantee  6  8 


JSee  note. 


Official  Number. 

11591 
11913 
12130 
14441 


Tobacco  Manure,  Wrapper  Brand 


Found 
Found 
Found 
Found 
Average  4  Samples, 


Ammonia. 

Phosphoric  Acid. 

Potash.* 

8.00 

5  68 

10  21 

8.14 

5  39 

10  50 

7  90 

5  35 

11  10 

7.89 

6  96 

11  08 

7  98 

5  59 

10  72 

J  7  50 

4.50 

10.50 

Nearly  all  soluble. 

'Ammonia  total  12.17  insoluble  (organic)  0.43.  Phos.  acid  total,  7.92,  insol.  2.14.  Potash  0.51.  All  soluble, 
t  "  ”  7.55  "  “  0.C1. .  8.10,  “  1.99.  "  7.35.  " 

For  highest  scientific  testimony  on  the  practical  dangers  and 
loss  to  the  fanner  from  acidity,  see  pages  6,  7,  8,  in  theMapes 
Descriptive  Pamphlets,  190G,  (mailed  free). 


See  reports  in  advertisement  in  next  week’s  issue  Rural  New-Yorker  on  record  crops, 
wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  corn,  etc.,  grown  with  the  Mapes  Fertilizers. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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THE  TWO  WORLD’S  RECORD  CORN  CROPS. 


Bushels,  crib  cured 

239 


Total  Expense 

$264 


Net  Expense  per  Bushel. 

44  cents. 


Described  in  **  The  Book  on  Corn.”  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  1903.  Under  direction  of  Herbert  Myrick. 
First  crop,  Z.  J.  Drake,  Marlboro  Co.,  S.  C.: 

Bushels,  Green  Weight 

YIELD,  One  Acre,  255 

Fertilizer  and  manure  used  on  one  acre:  1,000  bushels  stable  manure  ;  4,800  lbs.  Manipulated  Guano  ;  1,800 
lbs.  Cotton  Seed  Meal;  400  lbs.  Bone  and  Acid  Phosphate.  Top-dressing  in  May:  400  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda. 
Total,  7,400  lbs.  fertilizer  in  addition  to  the  stable  manure.  Variety  corn,  Southern  White  Dent. 

Second  crop,  Alfred  Rose,  Yates  County,  New  York : 

Bushels,  Green  Weight 

YIELD,  One  Acre,  213 

Fertilizer  used  on  one  acre  :  800  lbs.  MAPES  CORN  MANURE  alone.  No  stable  manure.  Soil, 
Sandy  Loam.  Variety  corn,  Early  Mastodon. — From  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Bushels,  crib  cured 

191 


Total  Expense 

$62 


Net  Expense  per  Bushel. 

16  cents. 


Extract  from  the  American  Agriculturist ,  January  27th,  1906,  page  96,  “The  World’s  Record  Corn  Crop. 
Please  give  the  largest  authentic  yield  of  corn  for  one  acre  of  ground,  variety,  etc.,  etc.  (Dr.  W.  L.  Davenport, 
Washington  County,  Virginia.) 

The  largest  corn  crop  yet  recorded  was  grown  by  Capt.  Z.  J.  Drake,  of  Marlboro  County,  South  Carolina. 

Not  only  is  this  the  largest  grown  in  America,  but  in  the  world,  in  one  season  and 

on  a  single  acre  he  produced  255  bushels,  and  thus  s  cured  the  American  Agriculturists  prize  of  $500.00.  This  was 

an  elaborate  experiment  to  prove  HOW  MUCH  CORN  COULD  BE  ACTUALLY  GROWN 
ON  AN  ACRE,  THE  COST  OF  PRODUCTION  HAVING  BEEN  A  SECOND¬ 
ARY  MATTER  EN  THIS  CASE. 

The  second  prize  of  this  contest  was  won  by  Alfred  Rose,  of  Yates  County,  New  York,  who  produced  213 
bushels  of  Early  Mastodon  corn.  He  planted  one  kernel  every  foot  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  fertilized  with  800 
pounds  MAPES  CORN  MANURE.  The  soil  was  a  sandy  loam. 

The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  George  Gartner,  of  Pawnee  County,  Nebraska,  whc  raised  1 71  bushels  of 
Early  Mastodon- on  a  black,  rich  loam,  fertilized  with  90  loads  of  barnyard  manure,  planted  in  hills  3  by  3  feet. 


The  Great  Corn  Contest  of  the  American  Agriculturist 

(-43  Crops  in  All) 

Crops  213,  119,  and  95  Bushels  Each;  Grown  on  One  Measured  Acre  Exclusively  With  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure. 

Of  this  great  crop,  213  bushels,  shelled  corn,  grown  in  Yates  County,  New  York,  with  the  MAPES  CORN 
MANURE  (800  pounds  per  acre)  exclusively,  the  American  Agriculturist  says:  “If  we  allow  only  $15  as  the  value  of  the 
tops  for  fodder,  and  make  no  account  of  bottom  stalks,  the  cost  comes  within  twenty  cents  a  bushel  (shelled  corn).” 

The  largest  crop  grown  with  fertilizers  other  than  the  Mapes  (45  crops  in  all)  was  84  bushels  (chemically  dried,  60  bushels). 

Some  Large-  Crops  Crown  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure  and  Reported 

in  the  Agricultural  Press. 

1,040  bushels  of  corn  (ears)  on  less  than  \x/2  acres,  equal  to  233  bushels,  or  11624  bushels  shelled  corn,  per  acre,  grown 
on  farm  of  Rural  New-Yorker,  with  the  MAPES  CORN  MANURE. 

Ninety  bushels  (shelled)  with  500  pounds  per  acre.  One  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  (shelled)  with  600  pounds  per  acre. 
Value  of  the  grain  alone  over  five  times  as  much  as  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer. — American  Agriculturist . 

Eight  hundred  and  fifty-six  bushels  («ars)  on  four  acres.  159.37  bushels  on  one  acre.  125.37  bushels  on  one  acre. 
Nothing  used  but  the  MAPES. — Rural  New-Yorker. 

On  two  acres,  600  pounds  of  MAPES  alone,  broadcast,  198  bushels  shelled  corn.  On  three  acres,  same  fertilizer, 
same  quantity,  489  bushels  (ears).  Grown  by  Dr.  Henry  Stewart. — New  England  Homestead. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  bushels  of  ears  per  acre;  shelled,  98.45  bushels.  2,058  bushels  (ears)  on  sixteen  acres.  Only 
MAPES  (800  pounds  per  acre)  used. — Connecticut  Farmer . 


The  MAPES  CORN  MANURE  alone  was  used  on  the  large  crops  recently  described  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist ,  but  such  yields  are  possible  only  by  an  exceptional  combination  of  season,  sunshine,  moisture,  soil, 
texture  and  fertilization,  and  by  the  use  of  seed  that  will  produce  two  or  more  ears  per  stalk.  Corn  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  sure  crop,  and  Prof.  Mapes  says  that,  with  judicious  fertilization,  it  can  be  made  a  renovating  crop  and  not  an 
exhausting  crop  as  is  generally  supposed,  bringing  up  the  land  in  good  condition  for  grass  or  general  crops,  besides 
making  money  from  the  start,  and  having  the  field  left  clean  and  free  of  weeds. — American  Agriculturist, 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet  1906 ,  Mailed  Free . 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  CUANO  CO. 

143  Liberty  Street,  New  Y orK. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  A  BALANCED 
RATION. 

About  20  years  ago  we  had  two  very 
smart  young  colts.  They  were  both  of 
good  size,  shape  and  color.  It  was  our 
habit  at  that  time  to  feed  them  awhile 
with  oats  and  hay  after  they  had  been 
Weaned  from  their  mother.  About  the 
last  of  June  they  were  put  into  pasture  for 
the  remainder  of  the  Summer,  and  during 
the  Winter  they  had  good  hay  and  corn 
fodder,  but  no  grain.  They  were  in  good 
flesh.  Next  Summer  they  had  pasture 
again  and  during  the  Winter  well-made 
Timothy  hay  and  corn  fodder,  with  plenty 
of  exercise  during  the  day  in  the  barn¬ 
yard.  Oe  day  towards  Spring  I  noticed 
that  one  of  them  was  a  litttle  knuckled 
right  above  one  of  his  front  feet.  I 
thought  he  had  strained  himself  in  run¬ 
ning  around  in  the  yard,  but  in  a  few 
weeks  or  so  later  the  other  front  leg  be¬ 
came  the  same  way;  by  that  time  the  first 
one  was  worse.  We  also  noticed  that  his 
partner  was  affected  the  same  way.  I  sent 
for  a  doctor,  and  when  he  saw  them  he 
asked  me  what  I  was  feeding  them.  I 
then  thought  that  he  meant  the  feed  I 
gave  them  had  produced  it.  I  told  him 
that  all  they  got  was  good  Timothy  hay 
and  corn  fodder.  “That  is  just  what  is 
making  the  trouble,”  he  said.  I  of  course 
laughed  a  litt  le.  He  told  me  then  that 
those  colts  were  plenty  good  enough  in 
flesh,  but  they  did  not  get  anything  to 
make  bones.  I  told  him  I  thought  if  a 
horse  was  good  in  flesh  he  would  not 
need  anything  to  make  bone. 

“Well,  I  will  satisfy  you  in  this  case; 

I  will  not  touch  their  feet ;  I  will  give  you 
a  few  pounds  of  condition  powder  which 
you  may  then  give  them  each  one  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  the  powder  once  every  day  j 
on  their  food,  which  must  consist  of  one 
quart  of  oats  and  one  of  bran  three  times 
a  day  for  each  colt,  with  the  same  hay, 
corn  fodder  and  exercise,  and  in  three 
weeks  I  will  come  again.”  So  he  did;  the 
colts  were  all  right  again,  but  we  had  sev¬ 
eral  shotes  then  that  were  lame  in  their 
hind  legs  and  back.  I  showed  them  to 
him ;  it  was  the  same  story  with  them. 
They  received  some  milk,  dishwater  and 
an  ear  or  two  of  corn.  He  advised  me  to 
have  some  oats  and  rye  ground  together, 
with  some  wheat  bran  mixed  along  with  it, 
and  keep  the  corn  away  from  them  a 
while.  In  a  few  weeks  they  were  all  right 
again ;  since  that  time  I  always  feed 
mixed  feed  and  never  had  a  single  case 
of  such  weakness.  Some  farmers  around 
here  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  concrete 
floor  is  more  apt  to  cause  such  ailments 
than  a  plank  floor.  That  time  I  had  a 
plank  floor,  but  for  the  last  four  years  we 
have  a  concrete  floor  with  just  as  good 
results.  Feeding  is  nine  times  out  of  ten 
the  cause  of  many  such  ailments,  but  a 
clean  warm  stable  will  help  to  prevent 
many  a  disease,  and  saves  food.  c.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 


DREAM  OF  A  FARM  HOME. 

After  working  for  about  25  years  in  a 
factory  that  required  much  manual  and  men¬ 
tal  labor,  I  am  thinking  of  quitting.  I  was 
raised  in  the  country,  came  from  there  here, 
I  know  what  it  is  to  work  hard,  have  built 
three  properties  rather  than  do  nothing. 
At  one  time  I  worked  for  25  cents  a  day ; 
am  now  getting  .$2.50.  My  work  is  very 
hard  and  confining,  though  not  unhealthy.  I 
am  reading  much  on  the  field,  garden,  or¬ 
chard,  vineyard,  also  about  poultry.  I  have 
always  kept  a  few  fowls,  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  a  small  way,  nice  clean  chick¬ 
ens  so  tame  I  hate  to  eat  them,  and  have 
been  able  to  raise  about  90  per  cent  hatched. 
While  I  think  of  it  let  me  say  that  those 
who  have  poultry  and  have  not  raised  rape 
for  them  don’t  know  what  a  good  thing  they 
(the  chickens)  have  missed.  Our  garden  is 
always  ahead  of  most  our  neighbors.  Last 
Spring  I  had  potatoes  the  last  of  May,  nice 
large  marketable  ones.  I  would  have  had 
no  grapes  had  we  not  sacked  them.  People 
who  do  not  sack  grapes  do  not  know  what 
they  have  missed.  We  picked  the  last  of 
ours  on  the  third  of  November.  My  grape 
arbor  is  the  simplest  and  neatest  I  have  ever 
seen. 

Another  good  thing  I  have  “got  onto,”  that 
is  concrete  posts ;  I  make  mine  at  small  cost. 
And  paint?  Well  yes.  Our  dwelling  is 
painted  with  white  lead  and  oil,  but  all 
other  buildings  I  paint  with  cement  and 


skimmed  milk.  Yes,  it  is  all  right  too. 
What  we  want  to  do  is  to  get  from  three 
to  five  acres  real  close  to  town,  and  garden, 
raise  poultry  and  small  fruits.  Don’t  you 
think  I  can  do  it?  I  am  54,  and  want  to 
get  out  of  shop  and  see  more  of  nature.  1 
long  to  see  the  trees,  flowers,  birds  and  every 
thing  grow.  but.  weeds,  Potato  bugs,  Cab¬ 
bage  worms.  Gooseberry  and  Currant  worms 
have  made  a  failure  on  this  lot.  I  never 
could  understand  why  people  work  hard  to 
plant  things  and  then  let  the  bugs  and  worms 


eat  them  up. 

H. 

L.  E. 

Ohio. 

IjAte  Keeping  Frdit. — We 

had 

water 

melons  for  dessert  December  6,  of  our  own 
raising  last  Summer.  We  have  russet  apples 
in  the  cellar  that  were  picked  in  the  Fall  of 
1904,  are  sound  but  some  wrinkled  but  good 
to  eat.  a.  w.  b. 

Lenox,  Mass. 

Some  Good  Hens. — Following  is  the  egg 
record  of  a  flock  of  50  White  Leghorn  pullets. 
These  chickens  were  hatched  the  last:  week 
in  April,  and  given  very  common  attention. 
They  began  laying  in  October.  The  first  eggs 
were  little  bigger  than  pigeon  eggs.  In  No¬ 
vember  they  were  put  in  their  Winter 
quarters,  consisting  of  a  well-lighted  house 
10  x  14,  sheathed  and  ceiled  with  matched 
boards.  Their  breakfast  consists  of  two 
quarts  wheat  in  the  litter;  at  noon  a  mash 
of  two  parts  of  bran  to  one  part  of  beef 
scrap.  For  supper  they  get  about  one  and 
one-half  quart  of  whole  corn.  For  greens 
they  are  given  a  head  of  cabbage  about  twice 
a  week.  When  the  weather  is  nice  they  are 
given  the  run  of  the  yard  in  the  afternoon, 
cracked  oyster  shells  are  kept  before  them 
all  the  time.  In  November  these  pullets  laid 
152  eggs;  in  December  they  laid  496  eggs, 
and  in  January  they  laid  898  eggs.  The 
January  record  gives  an  average  of  18  eggs 
per  hen  for  the  month,  or  an  average  of  29 
eggs  per  day  for  the  flock.  This  being  the 
A  B  C  in  our  poultry  business  I  hope  the 
X  Y  Z  will  not  turn  out  as  Mr.  Mapes  gives 
it  on  page  47.  Our  plans  are  to  Increase  the 
fl  ock  till  it  numbers  about  500  hens.  This 
will  be  as  an  adjunct  to  the  market  garden¬ 
ing  business.  H.  s.  w. 

New  Holland,  Pa. 


Use  It  a  Month 

FREE 

We  will  ship  this 
piano  to  any  re¬ 
sponsible  person 
for  30  days’  trial, 
test,  and  comparison  with  any  other  piano 
at  any  price.  If  it  pleases  you,  buy  it; 
if  not,  the  trial  costs  you  nothing.  This 
piano  is  a  beautiful  instrument,  cased  in 
finest  oak,  walnut  or  mahogany,  and  its 
design  and  finish  are  duplicated  in  few 
$ 600  pianos.  Tone  is  superb,  action  the 
finest  French  repeating,  7  1-3  octaves. 
Our  price  is  $165  cash.  Can  be  bought 
by  small  monthly  payments. 

GUARANTEED  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 

No  piano  for  less  money  can  be  safely 
guaranteed  for  so  long  a  time.  We  have 
been  selling  pianos  for  forty  years,  and  our 
guarantee  of  quality  goes  with  every  piano. 

Your  old  piano  or  organ  taken  in  ex¬ 
change  at  a  liberal  allowance. 

We  sell  this  piano  at  a  wholesale  price 
— because  direct  from  our  factory. 

Ask  your  Bank  about  our  responsibility. 

Write  for  illustrated  piano  book.  It 
explains  how  we  eliminate  all  risk  from 
piano-buying  by  mail. 

C.  J.  HEPPE  &  SON, 

6th  and  Thompson  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


7  YEARS  TESTED.  Of  Unequaled  Richness. 
Tree  Hardy,  Vigorous,  Productive.  WRITE  NOW 
FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR.  *1.00  IN¬ 
VESTED  WILL  PAY  INTEREST  ON  $100. 
Do  not  lose  a  year’s  time. 


Beardless  Barley. 

Immense  crops  (often  125  bush,  per  acre)  are  raised 
by  mixing  Beardless  Barley  with  oats.  It  makes  the 
best  of  feed  for  horses  and  other  stock.  Ask  for 
catalogue  and  wholesale  price  list  of  seeds.  It  con¬ 
tains  lots  of  good  things.  JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO., 
Seed  Growers,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


(Patent  Pending.) 


The  Improved 


Acme  Washer 


will  wash  thoroughly  and  perfectly  clean 
anything,  from  the  finest  piece  of  lace  to  the 
heaviest  blanket,  without  tearing  a  thread 
or  breaking  a  button.  In  fact  there  is  nothing 
in  the  way  of  washing  which  can  be  done  by 
hand  or  with  any  other  machine  which  can¬ 
not  be  done  better,  more  easily  and  more 
rapidly  with  the  Improved  Acme  Washer. 

You  can  sit  comfortably  in  a  chair  while 
running  it;  even  a  small  child  can  turn  out 
a  tubful  of  clothes  in  from  six  to  ten  minutes 
by  the  clock,  without  any  particular  exer¬ 
tion,  because  the  machine,  even  when  full  of 
water  and  clothes,  runs  as  easily  and  as 
smoothly  as  a  bicycle. 


The  Improved  Acme  is  a  great  time-saver. 
Do  not  stand  over  a  steaming  tub,  with  your 
hands  almost  continually  in  hot  strong  suds, 
rubb’ng  away  your  health  and  strength, 
during  four  or  five  long,  weary  hours.  The 
Acme  will  do  your  work  in  a  third  of  the 
time,  and  do  it  better  than  you  can  by  hand. 
In  fact  there  is  no  other  Washer  like  it; 
there  is  no  other  Washer  “just  as  good”  as 
the  Improved  Acme. 

Besides  being  made  of  the  very  best  mate¬ 
rials,  handsomely  finished  in  natural  wood, 
it  has  a  number  of 

SPECIAL  FEATURES 

not  found  on  any  other  machine.  These  consist  of : 
1,  a  Movable  Wringer  Stand, which  brings  the 
wringer  directly  over  the  tub, 'so  that  all  the  water 
falls  back  into  the  tub,  instead  of  on  the  floor. 
(The  wringer  need  never  be  taken  off.)  2,  the 
Hinged  Lid,  which  is  practically  steam-tight, 
prevents  the  water  from  splashing  over.  This  is 
merely  raised  up  and  leaned  hack  against  the 
handle,  so  that  all  the  suds  must  dram  into  the 
tub.  3,  the  Extension  Stand  holds  the  basket, 
or  rinsing  tub,  close  to  and  on  a  level  with  the 
machine,  so  that  the  clothes  cannot  fall  on  the 
floor,  and  no  stooping  is  nocessary.  4,  No  Iron 
Post  runs  througli  the  machine  to  rust  and  stain 
or  tear  the  clothes. 

There  are  many  other  good  points  about  the 
Acme,  all  described  in  detail  in  our  little  booklet 
entitled  “Wash-day  Comfort,”  This  is  free  for 
the  asking.  May  we  send  you  a  copy? 

IS  THIS  A  FAIR  OFFER? 

If  you  will  write  U9  that  you  are  Interested,  we  will  give 
you  the  name  of  the  dealer  in  your  town  who  handles  the 
IMPROVED  ACME  WASHER.  You  can  see  the  machine  at 
his  store  and  learn  all  about  it  before  you  buy  It.  If  you  buy 
it,  it  is  with  the  understanding  that  any  time  within  30  days, 
if  the  machine  is  not  iu  every  way  satisfactory,  he  will  take  it 
away  and  give  you  back  your  money.  He  will  do  this  cheer¬ 
fully  and  readily,  because  our  guarantee  to  him  protects  him 
against  loss.  You  risk  nothing  but  a  two  cent  postage  stamp 
to  mail  us  your  letter. 

WYifp  tn=rtn  v  — ®ven  you  are  not  jU8t  ready 

vv  to  buy  or  even  try  a  machine; 

in  that  case  let  us  send  the  Little  Booklet — remember,  it’s 
FREE — Write  To-dayI  Address 


ACME  WASHING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
2525  S.  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 


GARDEN  PEAS. 

First  and  Best:  Admiral,  Horsfords,  Shropshire  Hero, 
Champion  of  England.  All  $2.00  a  bu.  Notts  Ex¬ 
celsior,  $5.00.  Gradus,  $8.00.  Alaskas,  $3.00.  Mar¬ 
rowfats,  $1.30@$1.50,  Canada  Peas  $1  and  up. 

OGEMAW  GRAIN  &  SEED  CO., 
West  Branch,  Mich. 


SEED 


POTATOES.  Ey.  Ohio,  6  Weeks.  Cobbler, 
Carman.  Lowest  prices,  best  quality. 
McADAMS  SEED  CO.,  Columbus  Grove, O. 


Strawberry  Plants  KSt 

ing  the  best  varieties  at  lowest  price  is  ready  for 
mailing  and  will  interest  you.  Send  for  one  at 
once.  W.  S.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Del. 


Strawberry  Plants 

OF  MANY  VARIETIES. 

New  and  Old.  Also  the  Blowers  Blackberry,  the 
Comet  Currant,  and  a  very  choice  stock  of  Gladiolus 
Bulbs.  CATALOG  FREE. 

M.  CRAWFORD  CO., 

Sackett  Street,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


WST MICHIGAN  TREES 


are  “bred  for  bearing.”  That's  why  we 
cut  all  buds  from  the  best  fruited,  bearing 
trees.  It  also  insures  stock  true  to  name  and 
variety.  Over  three  million  trees — 913  acres. 
All  new  and  standard  varieties  of  Apple, 
Peach ,  Pear,  Plum ,  Quince,  etc.  Also  orna¬ 
mental  trees  and  shrubs.  We  sell  direct  at 
wholesale  prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

WEST  MICHIGAN  NURSERIES, 

Box  54  ,  Benton  Harbor,  Mieh. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  oage  IS. 


EAGLE 

LARGE  ONE-HORSE 

PLOW 


WITH 

Wheel&Cutter 

$5-50 

This  well-known  brand  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  Plows  manufactured.  Face  of  molds, 
lands  and  points  are  ground  and  polished,  beams 
and  handles  painted  red.  This  is  such  a  satis¬ 
factory  plow  that  we  believe  more  have  been 
sold  than  any  other  brand  put  upon  the  market. 

Our  New  600  Page  Catalog  No.  90 

will  give  you  full  description  and  prices  of  the 
different  sizes  and  styles  of  this  celebrated  plow, 
together  with  more  than  20,000  articles  needed 
about  the  house  and  farm.  Many  new  lines  and 
a  wider  variety  are  found  in  our  New  Catalog. 
Prices  are  Lower  Than  Ever.  Write  for 
it  to-day  and  also  our  Grocery  Catalog  telling 
you  how  you  can  save  \  your  living  expenses. 

Express  and  Freight  rates  are  cheaper  from 
New  York  than  any  other  city  in  America. 

White,  Van  Glahn  &Co  ■  15  Chatham  Sq. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


OiDESEHMOMR 
HOUSE  fHAMER/CA 


A-  MITCHELL  SEEDER 

FOR 

Windy  Weather 


Perfect  Heeding  can  be  done  whether  the 
T  wind  blows  or  not — If  there  is  no  wind  tin* 
seed  Is  thrown  directly  In  front,  and  when 
the  wind  blows  the  cast  can  be  shifted  so 
1  as  to  throw  the  seed  with  the  wind  the 
same  as  sowing  right  or  left  hand.  The 
changes  are  mad©  instantly  by  reversing  a 
small  lever.  Very  simple — nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Fully  guaranteed.  We  also  manufacture  wheelbarrow 
seeders — lightest,  best  and  cheapest.  Sow  perfectly 
under  all  conditions.  Seed  box  on  springs  ;  3  sizes. 
For  sale  through  dealers  or  shipped 
direct  from  factory  prepaid.  Write 
for  booklet  and  prices  show¬ 
ing  our  complete  line— * 
mailed  free. 

The  Skkdkr  Mfg. 

Co.,  Homer,  Mich. 


MORE  GOOD  CIDER  ' 

can  be  made  from  a  given  amount 
of  apples  with  one  of  our  presses 
than  with  any  other.  The 
juice  will  bo  purer  and  bring 
higher  prices;  the  extra 
yield  soon  pays  for  the 
press.  Wo  make 

HYDRAULICS", 

in  all  sizes,  hand  or  power. 

25  to  300  barrels  per  day 
Also  Boilers,  Saw-Mills, 

Steam- Evaporators,  Apple- 
butter  Cookers,  eto.  Pully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

12  Main  SI..  Ml.  Gilead,  Ohio 

^  or  Room  124  f  39  Cortland  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Making  Winter 
Money. 

In  this  country  there  is  a  vast  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  man  on  the  farm  to  turn 
his  winter  days  into  money-  There  is 
work  everywhere  for  a  man  who  owns 
and  knows  how  to  handle  a  good,  service¬ 
able  power.  And  it  does  not  take  a  tech¬ 
nical  man,  a  trained  mechanic  to  make 
money  in  this  way.  We  do  the  technical 
part.  We  study  the  thing  out  and  put  it 
up  to  you.  Then  you  make  money  all 
through  the  winter  days  when  most  of 
|  your  neighbors  are  idle.  That’s  what 
makes  men  prosperous  and  powerful  in 
this  country — taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  that  lie  right  at  their  door, 
i  Take  the  matter  up  with  our  Farm 
Power  Men.  Write  about  the  work  in 
your  neighborhood  and  let  us  lay  out  a 
money  making  campaign  for  you.  It  won’t 
cost  you  anything  to  see  what  we  can  sug¬ 
gest.  And  don’t  wait.  Write  now.  Let  us 
send  you  our  free  book  on  Farm  Power. 

ADDRESS 

Fairbanks  Farm  Power  Men, 

THE  FAIRBANKS  CO., 

NEW  YORK. 

Scales,  trucks,  valves  and  fittings,  gas  and 
gasoline  engines,  farm  machines,  machine 
tools,  factory  pouter  transmission, 
factory  supplies. 

Albany,  New  Orleans,  Baltimore, 
Boston,  Philadelphia.  Pittsburg, 
Buffalo.  Syracuse,  Hartford, 

Bangor,  Me., 

London,  England,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
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THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

Soil  Treatment. — The  piece  of  ground 
that  has  been  selected  for  the  culture  of 
a  variety  of  vegetables  should  be  a  friable 
sandy  loam,  good  drainage  and  an  open 
sunny  exposure.  This  piece  of  land  should 
at  least  once  every  year  be  thoroughly 
plowed,  turned  over  and  loosened  to  the 
depth  of  eight  or  nine  inches.  Heavy 
clay  soil  should  thus  be  worked  up  after 
receiving  a  heavy  coat  of  manure  in  the 
Fall,  and  left  lying  in  the  rough  all  Win¬ 
ter.  The  atmospheric  action  will  do  more 
toward  improving  the  condition  of  the 
soil  than  labor  and  mechanical  devices. 
The  ground  so  prepared  will  be  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  work  early  in  the  Spring,  when 
all  such  seeds  as  early  peas,  radish,  beets, 
spinach,  onions,  lettuce  and  other  varie¬ 
ties  not  harmed  by  cold  spells  of  weather 
should  be  planted. 

Peas. — These  are  perhaps  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  and  indispensable  vegetables  that 
one  can  grow  in  his  own  garden.  Where 
early  peas  are  desired  they  should  be  the 
first  thing  planted  in  Spring.  For  the 
garden  or  home  use  we  prefer  to  sow 
them  in  double  rows,  which  saves  one- 
half  the  labor  in  staking  or  brushing  up, 
and  gives  about  the  same  crop  to  the  row 
as  if  sown  in  single  rows.  Double  rows 
are  made  eight  inches  apart  and  three  or 
four  feet  from  other  rows.  A  good  com¬ 
post  of  stable  manure  is  decidedly  better 
for  growing  peas  than  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizers.  We  usually  furrow  the  ground 
six  inches  deep  and  fill  furrows  half  full 
of  the  compost ;  cover  this  with  hoc  or 
plow,  rake  the  rows  level  with  the  soil. 
Set  a  line  in  the  center  of  the  row  so 
prepared,  make  drill  on  cither  side  of  the 
line;  in  these  the  peas  are  sown  at  the 
rate  of  one  quart  to  50  feet  of  double 
row.  For  field  culture  we  plant  about  the 
same  way,  using  the  single  instead  of  the 
double  row,  and  sow  the  seed  with  a 
planter,  using  V/2  bushel  to  the  acre.  The 
seed  should  be  covered  from  one  to  two 
inches  in  depth,  and  given  clean  cultiva¬ 
tion,  ridging  up  the  rows  slightly  the  last 
plowing. 

Varieties  of  Peas  are  almost  innumer¬ 
able,  and  new  sorts,  or  at  least  sorts  with 
new  names,  are  sent  out  every  year.  They 
may  be  classed  in  two  groups,  the  round 
and  the  wrinkled  peas.  The  round  varie¬ 
ties  are  the  earliest,  but  they  are  as  much 
inferior  to  the  wrinkled  or  marrow  kinds 
as  field  is  to  sweet  corn.  The  earliest 
pea  is  Daniel  O’Rourke,  under  some  of 
its  dozen  or  more  names,  for  most  of  the 
extra  early  peas  are  selections  made  from 
this  welhknown  sort,  which  under  other 
names  dates  back  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  wrinkle  or  marrow 
kinds,  unlike  the  round  hard  sorts,  have 
been  greatly  improved  in  recent  years. 
Ciadus  is  now  recognized  as  the  leading 
variety.  It  is  without  doubt  the  most  re¬ 
markable  pea  ever  introduced,  and  prom¬ 
ises  to  take  the  place  of  all  others  for 
general  cultivation.  It  is  entirely  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  the  market  gardener, 
attaining  a  growth  of  about  15  or  IS 
inches,  with  pods  as  large  as  the  Tele¬ 
phone  at]d  filled  with  large  peas  of  the 
very  finest  quality.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  this  wonderful  pea  will  be  super¬ 
seded.  I  here  are  many  other  excellent 
kinds  of  wrinkle  peas,  such  at  Nott’s  Ex¬ 
celsior,  Little  Gem  and  American  Won¬ 
der,  which  should  be  sown  every  10  days 
for  a  succession. 

Radishes. — About  the  first  vegetable 
we  crave  in  the  Spring  is  the  rad¬ 
ish.  1  he  smallest  garden  patch  will 
give  enough  for  a  small  family.  Sow 
in  drills  one  foot  apart;  the  seed 
must  be  sown  thinly,  for  almost  every 
seed  will  germinate.  The  first  planting 
should  be  sown  where  you  expect  to  put 
your  tomatoes,  egg  plants  and  such  late 
tender  crops ;  they  are  out  of  the  way  in 
time  for  these  to  be  set  out  in  May.  The 
most  serious  difficulty  we  have  in  radish 
culture  is  the  little  white  worm  that  at¬ 
tacks  the  growing  roots.  The  only  rem¬ 
edy  seems  to  be  to  employ  new  and  dif¬ 
ferent  soil  every  year,  making  it  very 
rich  so  as  to  secure  a  rapid  growth,  ad¬ 
vancing  them  well  out  of  the  way  of  the 
pest.  One  ounce  of  seed  will  sow  100  feet 
of  row.  Sow  as  early  as  the  ground  can 
fie  worked,  and  every  two  weeks  through- 
out  the  season  for  a  succession.  The 
Scarlet  Globe  varieties  are  the  best  and 
more  attractive  either  for  home  supply 
or  market.  Crimson  Giant,  ho  wever, 
should  be  grown  to  some  extent;  it  is 

'lid,  crisp  and  juicy;  can  be  allowed  to 
plow  for  a  long  time  before  getting  hoi- 

Spinach  will  also  demand  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  market  gardener  as  one  of  the 
hrst  vegetables  to  be  planted  in  the 

firing,,  and  where  the  soil  is  well  en- 
H'hed  it  is  of  easy  cultivation.  Very  fre¬ 
quently  at  the  end  of  the  season,  the  gar- 
'  ener  finds  his  spinach  crop  to  have  been 
die  most  profitable  one  of  the  year.  Sow 


in  drills  one  foot  apart,  using  seed  freely, 
12  or  15  pounds  to  the  acre;  keep  the 
ground  free  from  weeds  by  the  use  of  the 
hand  plow.  The  round  seed  varieties  are 
used  for  Fall  sowing,  the  prickly  seed  for 
Spring.  Victoria  is  a  valuable  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  the  list  of  spinach,  and  is  now 
grown  very  extensively  by  the  truckers 
of  our  markets. 

Onions  that  are  to  be  grown  from  the 
sets  should  be  planted  very  early.  Onion 
sets  are  small  dry  onions  grown  from  seed 
the  previous  year ;  when  planted  early 
they  can  be  used  in  the  green  state,  or 
bunched  for  market  in  June,  or  ripened 
off  in  July.  Plant  three  inches  apart  in 
the  row;  the  amount  required  for  a  given 
piece  of  ground  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
sets.  Globe  Danvers  and  White  Portugal 
arc  about  the  only  varieties  grown  from 
the  sets.  Sow  onion  seed  early,  for  if 
delayed  until  late  they  do  not  make  suffi¬ 
cient  growth  before  the  warm  weather 
sets  in.  and  the  Onion  blight  develops 
most  rapidly,  sometimes  sweeping  off  tbe 
entire  crop.  Where  soil  is  not  well 
adapted  for  growing  onions  from  seed, 
which  should  be  cool  and  moist,  it  is  more 
satisfactory  to  grow  them  from  the  sets. 
The  White,  Yellow  and  Red  Globe  are 
the  popular  kinds  to  plant  where  onions 
are  to  be  grown  from  seed. 

Lettuce  plants  that  have  been  wintered 
over  in  the  cold  frame  should  be  planted 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  in  Spring, 
and  a  sowing  of  the  seed  should  be  made 
at  about  the  same  time.  There  are  a 
number  of  kinds  of  vegetables  that  will 
yield  good  returns  on  land  but  moderate¬ 
ly  enriched,  but  lettuce  can  only  be  grown 
to  perfection  in  very  rich  and  heavily 
manured  ground.  Plant  in  rows  12  or  15 
inches  apart ;  plants  should  be  set  eight 
inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  the  seed 
sown  in  drill  and  when  large  enough 
thinned  out  to  about  eight  or  10  inches. 
Give  clean  and  thorough  cultivation. 
Varieties  of  lettuce  are  exceedingly  nu¬ 
merous,  and  the  selection  of  a  few  good 
kinds  is  not  without  difficulty.  Salamander 
is  an  old  favorite  with  the  market  gar¬ 
deners,  but  in  many  resepects  it  is  sur¬ 
passed  by  some  of  the  newer  introduc- 


sYiC-KaS 

GARDEN  AND 
FLORAL  GUIDE! 

FREE  FOR  THEASK/NG' 


Ten  cents  will  bring  you  a  packet 
Vick's  Branching  Aster,  mixed  colors, 
our  1906  Catalogue,  and  a  coupon  good 
for  10  cents  on  next  purchase  of  jfh.oofrom 
it.  The  Guide  describes  Vick’s  Violet 
King  and  Mikado  Asters,  two  abso¬ 
lutely  new  ones,  our  own  production,  good 
specimens  of  Vick  Quality.  Send  for  the 
Catalogue  anyway.  Its  free. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS 
430  Main  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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“For  Goodness  Sake” 

Plant  our  Choice  Iowa  Seeds 

They  Are  GOOD. 

Located  in  the  best  seed  growing  district  of 
the  United  States.  Established  36  years.  Our 
seeds  are  used  annually  in  more  than  half  a 
million  gardens.  Our  large  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  describes  all  the  most  desirable  novel¬ 
ties  and  standard  sorts  of  Vegetable,  Flower 
and  Farm  Seeds,  Plants,  etc.  Mailed  Free 
if  you  mention  this  paper. 

IOWA  SEED  CO.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


A  New  Field  Corn. 

We  are  able  to  offer  this  year  a  new  Giant  Yellow 
Flint  Corn  that  is  really  remarkable.  Has  kernels 
and  ears  twice  ns  large  as  ordinary  Flint  corn. 
Early  enough  for  New  York  state  and  New  England. 
Sample  free.  Ask  for  catalogue  and  wholesale  price 
list  of  seeds.  JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Seed  Growers, 
Ooldwater,  N.  Y. 


REAL  SEED  CORN 

Graded  or  crated  and  shipped  on  approval, 
guaranteed  to  suit  or  money  back.  Bred 
from  prize-winning  stock.  Catalog  free. 
Sample  seeds  free  if  you  pay  postage 
Henry  Field,  Seedsman,  Box  26, Shenandoah,  la 
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Fresh,  true,  reliable  seeds  for 
flower  or  market  gardens.  All 
seeds  tested — all  seeds  from  the 
best  plants.  For  years  the  most 
dependable  seeds  have  been 

ARLINGTON 

Tested  Seeds 

■  Writeforour  freel906cataloguede-i  w 
EgjvwsShvScrlbinK  many  new  varietieH^SpvSSj! 
■*  r”  ~'*'\of  flowers  and  vegetables./-1 

W.  W.  RAWS0N  &  CO. 

12-13  Paneuil  Ilall  Square, 

Bo.tou,  Sait. 

°H - 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 

Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs,  Fruit  and  OrnamentalTrees 

The  best  by  62  years  test,  1200 
acres,  40  In  hardy  roses,  none 
better  it  row  ii,  44  greenhouses 
of  I’nlins,  Kerns,  Kleus,  Ger¬ 
aniums.  Kverblooinlng  Rosea 
and  other  things  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Seeds,  Plan  is, 
Roses,  Etc  ,  by  mail  postpaid, 
safe  arrival  anil  satisfaction 
Kunrantced,  larger  by  express 
or  freight.  You  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  our  extraordinary 
cheap  offers  of  over  half  a 
hundred  choice  collections  in 
Seeds,  Plan  I  s.  Roses,  Trees, 
Etc.  Elegant  1 68-pago  Catalogue  FREE.  Send  for 
it  today  and  see  what  values  we  give  for  a  little  money. 
XI*  *£  STORKS  A  II  V  It  I*  ISON  CO., 
Box  244,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


Quart  From 
One  Plant 


Almo 
Strawberry 


That’s  its  record.  Also  Excelsior, 

Tennessee,  llaverland,  Bubach, 

Star,  Gandy  New  Home,  Dunlap 
and  Parsons  and  fifty  other  varieties. 

7,000,000  plants.  We  lead  every  otherNursery  in 
choice  stock  In  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums 
and  Cherry  trees.  Grapes  and  Asparagus.  Get 
our  1906  Catalogue  in  colors  FREE. 


Harrison’ 

Box  29, 


3  Nurseries, 
Berlin,  Md. 


New  Pansies,  Sweet  Peas,  Carnations. 


t  pkts,  Bcolors,  10  0 ts.;  15pkta,  26c. 

Did  you  ever  see  5  straight  or  circular  rows  of 
Pansies  side  by  side,  each  a  different  color?  If  so, 
you  know  that  tho  effect  is  charming.  Did  you  ever 
see  Childs’  Giant  Pansies,  marvels  In  beauty  and 
t  rue  to  color?  If  not,  you  have  not  seen  the  best. 
Same  with  our  new  Sweet  Peas  and  Carnations. 

A»  a  Trial  Offer  we  will  for  lOct*.  mall  R 
Pkts.  Giant  Pansies,  SNOW  WHITE,  COAI,  BI.ACK, 
CARDINAL  RED,  PURE  YELLOW,  AZURE  BLUE;  also 
Five  Pkts.  New  Olant  Sweet  Peas  for  1 0  ct«., 
WHITE,  PINK,  SCARLET,  BLUE,  YELLOW;  also 
Five  Pkts.  new  early  flowering  Carnation  Plnka 
for  IO  eta.,  SCARLET,  WHITE,  PINK.  MAROON, 
YELLOW.  A  Booklet  on  Culture,  big  Catalog,  and 


All  IS  Pkts.  for  25  cts. 

Will  make  5  lovely  rows  of  l’ansies,5  showyclumps 
of  Peas,  and  6  beds  of  Sweet  Pinks  that  will  bloom 
all  summer  in  the  garden  and  all  winter  in  pots. 

Onr  Catalogue  for  1 900— Greatest  Book  of 
Novelties,— Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Plants  and  Now  Fruits,  160  pages,  500  cuts,  many 
plates— will  be  mailed  Free  to  all  who  askforit,. 


JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y 


Alfalfa  Seed, 
Beardless  Barley. 

J.  K.  WING  &  BROS.,  Mechanics  burg,  O. 


SECOND  CROP  SEED  POTATOES. 

Mature  earlier,  stand  drought  better,  yield  more  large 
potatoes  than  any  other  seed.  Catalogue  free. 

ALF.  A.  WHITTINGTON.  Mariou  Station.  Md. 


\BooJc 


FOR  1906 

contains  1 5  2 
large  pages 
full  from  cov¬ 
er  to  cover  of 
illustrations 
and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the 
best  and  new¬ 
est  things 
known  in 
horticulture. 

No  market 
gardener,  far¬ 
mer,  or  any¬ 
one  interested 
in  flowers  can 
afford  to  be  without  this  book,  which 
will  be  sent  free  to  all  sending  me  their 
address  on  a  postal. 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
1713  Filbert  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


/~V  A  *T"  O  Sensation,  123  bu.  per  acre,  also  choice 
t\  I  ^  Seed  Corn.  8amples  and  Catalogue 

Free.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio. 


Griswold’s  Seeds. 

Why  not  purchase  your  supply  of  Seeds,  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes,  etc.,  direct  from  Seed  Growers?  Every  market 
gardener  and  seed  planter  should  have  our  wholesale 
catalogue.  Mailed  free.  Address 

THOS.  GRISWOLD  &  CO. 

38  MapleAve.  S.  Wethersfield  Conn. 

Potatoes — Bliss,  Carman,  Norcross,  Noroton  Beauty. 
Ohio,Jumbo;  Puritan , Cobbler, Bo vee,U0He.  C.W.  Ford,  Fishers,  N.  Y 


SEED  POTATOES 

THAT  ARE  RIGHT. 

Northern  Grown,  especially  for  seed.  In  Melds  free 
from  blight,  scab  and  rot.  Send  for  free  catalog 
containing  every  standard  variety  grown 

This  is  Our  31st  Anniversary 

s.  J.  CONNOLLY ,  Fishers,  N.  V. 


GRASS  SEED. 

Timothy  Seed,  all  kinds  of  Clover.  Blue  Grass,  Red 
Top,  Orchard  Grass,  Seed  Oats.  Ask  for  prices  and 
samples  on  what  you  want.  U.  J.  Cover,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 


Send  for  ANNUAL  PRICE-LIST  (Free) 

or  enclose  10c.  for  booklet  giving  valuable  information 
about Sorghuin.Ceinent,  Strawberries,  Alfalfa, 
Beets,  and  plan  and  cost  of  a  satisfactory  hog  house. 

Address  WALDO  F.  BROWN,  B  3,  Oxford,  O. 


FOR  SAKE — Cow  Peas,  $1.50  Bushel;  Crimson 
Clover  Seed,  $5.50  per  Bushel;  2d  Growth  Seed 
Potatoes,  $3.50  Bag;  8eed  Sweet  Potatoes. 

J.  E,  HOI-jUAND,  Milford.  Delaware, 


for  50c.  worth  of  leading  1906  Novelties  in 
Choicest  Garden  Seeds.  $l’s  worth  of  Universal 
Premium  Coupons  free  with  every  order. 
BOLGIANO’S  SEED  STORE,  BALTIMORE. 


SEEDS  FROM  GROWER  TO  SOWER. 


We  KNOW  we  could  sell  you  all  your  seeds  if  we  could  meet  you  face  to  face,  and  take  you 
through  our  storehouses  and  out  over  the  farms  where  our  seed  is  grown.  We  could  show  you  the 
enormous  difference  bet  ween  our  expenses  and  that  of  the  city  seedsman,  and  howTOU  get  th 
benefit  of  that  t-  aving ;  how  we  make  onr  own  low  prices  as  we  belong  to  no  cc  mbination  or  association 
for  keeping  prices  up,  and  save  you  the  middleman’s  profits.  We  repeat,  if  we  coukl  meet  you  here 
we  could  show  you  why  we  save  you  about  one-half  of  your  seed  money,  and  you  would  know  that 
our  present  big  business  must  be  the  result  of  Honest  Seeds  at  Honest  Prices.  However,  we  can’t 
meet^rou  all  here,  so  we  want  you  to  have  our  catalog  which  talks  to  you  face  to  face  and  tells  yon 
a  lot  of  plain  truths  about  GOOD  seeds  at  RIGHT  prices.  It’s  free  to  everybody. 

To  show  you  our  Honest  Seeds  in  Honest  Packets,  we  will  send 


K. 

E. 


50c.  I 


IO  I’n-cliagos  of 
XW  arrantod 
V ogctalolo  Seeds  for 


(16c. 


B.  Turnip  Beet,  Rosy  Gem  Radish, 

J.  Wakefield,  H.  C.  Parsnip, 

Sweet  German  Turnip, 


Prize  Head  Lettuce,  Crookneck  Squash, 
Beauty  Tomato,  Long  Orange  Carrot, 

Rocky  Ford  Muskmelon. 


FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  Box  34,  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 


ISBELLS 


SEEDS,  PRODUCE  THE  BEST  VEGETABLES  and  CROPS  GROWN 

Admiral  Togo  wonderful  new  bean,  resists  rust  and  blight,  $4.75  bu. 
Karlibell  Tomato  earlier  than  Earliana.  Retter  Quality  50c.  oz. 
Monarch  of  Karlies,  earliest,  tenderest,  finest  pea  grown,  $3.25  per  bu 


^^haMeng^myon^^ 

furnish  better  Onion  Seed  I 
than  our  Extra  Select  I 
>Stocki>80ci<peMMi£jl 

Complete  line,  including  many  new  varieties  of  Hardy,  Vigorous 
Michigan  Grown  Rxtra  Recleaned  Farm  Seeds,  Northern 
Grown,  Carefully  Tested.  Sure  to  Grow  are  ISBKLL’S 


Ail  me  anove  .ueuuoneu  ami  Aiew  \  arieties  ol  I  lioice 
fully  illustrated  and  described  in  our  Beautiful  lOO  Page  Catalo 


FREE  ON  REQUEST. 
Write  Postal  Today. 


Address  S.  M.  ISBELL  &  Co.,  Dept.  R 


Our  Northern  Grown 
SEED  POTATOES  are 
Fancy  Choice  stock.  Price 
$2^T^perbarrelup. 

SEEDS 

J  ackson, 
MICH. 


BURPEE’S  Farm  Annual  for  1906 

■■  w  “The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue." 

Mailed  FREE  to  all  who  want  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Growl 

This  Thirtieth  Anniversary  Edition  is  a  bright  book  of  168  pages  and  tells  the  plain  truth.  With 
Cover  and  Colored  Plates  it  shows,  painted  from  nature ,  Seven  Superb  Specialties  in  Vegetables  of 
unequaled  merit  and  Six  Novelties  in  Flowers, including  Luther  Burbank’s  New  Floral  Wonder. 
WRITE  TO-DAY! — the  very  day  you  read  this  advertisement.  Mention  this  paper  and  address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SEEDS 


THEILMANN’S— Tue  fc>  eumen— carry  a  full  line  of  Garden 
and  Field  Seeds.  Onion  Seed  a  specialty.  Write  to-day  for 
their  catalog^  Zfl-IZ.  T'~'  — 

Erie,  Pa. 


-•-XV*  I.  XV.’U  U  Wtcu  u  opcuiait/.  v 

heir  catalog  and  Special  Prices. 

THE  I II H  L  .U  A  NN  SEED 


i54 


T1IE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  24, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
II.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 


Dietz  Lanterns 

You  never  heard  a  man  who  carries  a 
Dietz  Cold  Blast  Lantern  complain  of 
a  leaking  oil  pot.  It’s  solderless,  it’s 
tested  by  air  pressure,  leaking  is  an 
impossibility.  Count  on  your  fingers 
the  things  you  think  a  lantern  should 
be:  Convenient,  safe,  long  burning, 
never  blow  out,  cleanly,  no  smoking 
or  sooting,  convenient  locking  levers — 
they  are  all  in  the  Dietz.  Then  the 
greatest  feature  of  all,  the  one  every¬ 
body  knows  about  and  everybody 
prizes,  is  the 

“Clear,  White  Light  of  the 

DIETZ.” 

You  ought  to  know  all  about  the  lan¬ 
tern  you  buy.  We  want  you  to  know 
all  about  the  Dietz  Cold  Blast.  Our 
lantern  book  will  explain.  It’s  free. 
Shall  we  mail  you  a  copyT 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

62  LalghtSt.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Established  1840. 


Your  Feeble 
Old  Wagon 

has  many  yearR’ service  in  It.  Re¬ 
place  its  shaky  wheels  with 

ELECTRIC 

_  Metal  Wheels. 

Made  to  fit  any  *keln.  Straight  or  staggered  oval 
•teel  spokes,  cast  In  tha  hub,  hot  riveted  in  the  tire. 
Broad  tires  save  rutting  and  draft.  Any  height  de¬ 
sired.  Write  for  free  catalogue  for  particulars. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  88,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largeat  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METALWHEELCO. 

BOX  II  HAVANA,  ILL 


Standard 
Steel  Posts 

ARE  TO  BE  DRIVEN. 

Are  1-3  cheaper  than  wood  posts, 
and  will  last  forever.  Thous¬ 
ands  are  in  use  and  thousands 
sold  for  immediate  delivery. 

Write  for  circular,  price  list 
and  reference  to 

J.  H.  DOWNS, 

i235  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


Steel  Roofing,  $1.75  Per  IOO  Sq.  Ft. 

New,  painted  both  sides,  most  durable  and  economical 
roof  covering  for  Hou6ob,  Barns,  Shedi. 
etc.  Freight  Prepaid  to  All  Pelnta 
East  of  Colorado.  Prices  elsewhere  on 
application.  $1.75  isjprice  on  our  No.  15 
Flat  Sheets,  2  ft.  x  2  ft.  At  $1.86  we 
furnish  the  same  in  crorugated  or  V 
crimped.  We  also  furniah  this  in  0 
and  8  ft.  lengths  at  an  advance  of  25c. 
persq.  Ask  for  our  Fro#  Illustrated  500 
Page  Catalog  No.  A.  M.  67  on  Lumber. 
Roofing,  Wire  Fencing,  Hardware,  Fur¬ 
niture, Clothing  and  General  Storks  from 
Shorlfls*  and  Rocelvora’  Salas.  Wo  bought  the  Fifty 
Million  Dollar  8t.  Louis  World’s  Fair. 

Chicago  Hauaa  Wracking  Co.,  35th  A  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 


You  Want  a  Saw 

_  Mill?  Write  Knight, be  lias 

W~  ’  i  hem  in  stock  for  Engines  of  10  to  12' 
B"'  horse  power.  His  little  booklet,  ■'  * 

’  Get  Acquainted,”  gives  you  an  explana-  ^ 
tion.  Write  for  it  now.  The  Knight^  ^1 
Mfg.  Company  Dept.  J. 

Canton,  O.  ‘ 


A  SIMPLICITY  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

aiiiip  n  it  TDIAI  to  any  man  who  requires  power  on 
rntt  UN  I  111  A  L  his  farm.  To  prove  that  the  SIM¬ 
PLICITY  will  do  more  work  at  less  cost  in  less  time  than  any 
Other  power  or  any  other  engine,  we  will  let  you  use  it  first,  and 
then  It  satisfied  you  can  pay  for  it  on  our  easy  terms.  FREE 
TRIAL  PLAN,  catalogue  showing  engine  In  use,  Instruction  and 
experience  books,  all  sent  FREE  to'those  who  write.  Address 

WESTERN  MALLEABLE  &  GREY  IRON  MEG. 
CO.,  30  Chase  S».,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


CAPITAL 

GAS  &  GASOLINE 

ENGINES 

We  will  sell  a 
sample  3^  H.  P. 
engine  at  half 
price. 

C.  H.  A.  Dissinger  & 

400  Cherry  Street 

Wrightsville,  Penna. 


PISOS  CURE  FOR 


t/> 

f\> 

CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS 

01 

o 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good. 

o 

i n 

Use  in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 

H 

(VJ 

CA 

CONSUMPTION 


tions.  Of  these  May  King  appears  to  be 
a  great  favorite;  I  shall  plant  it  quite 
extensively  this  Spring. 

Beets. — With  some  degree  of  modesty 
I  am  inclined  to  say  that  if  I  am  fitted 
to  instruct  on  the  cultivation  of  any  vege¬ 
table  it  is  the  beet.  I  have  cultivated 
many  acres  of  them,  and  my  experience 
has  resulted  in  greatly  simplifying  the 
operation.  The  ground  is  well  manured 
with  rotten  compost  and  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared  as  for  other  small  vegetables,  that 
is  to  say,  plowed  well,  harrowed  well  and 
if  necessary  raked  smooth  so  that  level 
cultivation  can  be  given  them.  Then  sow 
in  drills  from  12  to  18  inches  apart,  thin 
to  a  stand  of  about  four  inches.  The  cul¬ 
tivation  must  be  thorough ;  the  closely 
planted  rows  will  confine  the  gardener  to 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  hand  hoe  and  cul¬ 
tivator,  and  these  must  be  kept  going 
from  the  start.  Unless  one  has  his  soil 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  I  would 
make  the  rows  wider  apart  and  advise  the 
use  of  horse  power;  this  will  cut  down 
the  expense  of  the  crop  considerably,  and 
I  have  always  succeeded  in  growing  ear¬ 
lier  beets  than  by  planting  close  and  giv¬ 
ing  them  flat  culture  as  above  described. 
Furrow  about  the  same  as  for  potatoes, 
but  make  the  rows  closer  together,  just 
wide  enough  for  a  horse  to  pass  through 
them.  Distribute  a  good  potato  ferti¬ 
lizer  in  the  row  at  the  rate  of  600  or  800  : 
pounds  to  the  acre.  Mix  this  thoroughly  , 
with  the  soil  by  the  use  of  the  cultivator,  | 
after  removing  the  outer  teeth ;  run  this  ( 
deep  in  the  center  of  the  row,  then  cover 
with  the  plow;  rake  the  row  almost  level  j 
with  the  surface.  Sow  the  seed  in  the 
center  of  the  row  so  prepared,  five  or  six 
pounds  to  the  acre.  When  large  enough 
thin  to  three  or  four  inches  apart.  Cul¬ 
tivate  often,  and  where  early  beets  are  the 
object,  you  can  grow  them  by  this  system 
of  culture  as  in  no  other  way.  The  Egypt¬ 
ians  are  the  earliest  of  all  beets ;  Eclipse, 
however,  is  more  uniform  in  size  and 
shape  and  considered  the  best  for  general 
use.  _ T.  M.  WHITE. 

A  Batch  of  Concrete  Questions. 

D.  T.  (1.,  Crete,  Neb. — How  or  in  what 
proportions  should  Portland  cement  he  mixed 
with  sand  or  gravel  to  make  a  foundation 
for  henhouse  and  hoghouse,  also  for  walks? 
Would  it  be  cheaper  to  build  a  stock  tank 
of  cement,  or  buy  a  galvanized  steel  one? 
The  latter  will  cost  $16  for  about  an 
18-barrel  tank. 

L..  Ripley,  N.  Y. — I  have  an  old  well 
which  I  wish  to  cover,  and  as  stones  are 
hard  to  get  here  have  been  advised  to  use 
Portland  cement.  Would  that  be  safe  and 
strong  enough  to  hold  a  horse,  should  It  he 
driven  over  in  the  dark  ?  If  so,  please  give 
particulars  as  to  how  thick  to  make  the 
covering  and  how  to  mix  the  cement. 

Ans. — For  foundation  work,  where  the 
pressure  is  light,  the  concrete  can  safely 
lie  made  of  Portland  one  part,  sand  four 
parts,  crushed  stone  eight  parts;  this  for 
walls  not  exposed  to  fire.  This  will  stand 
under  a  moderate  weight  building,  such  as 
your  henhouse  and  hoghouse.  .  For  the 
sidewalk  make  your  grouting  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  1-3-6,  or  if  you  have  small 
round  field  stones  that  are  cheaper,  use 
them,  hand  laid,  for  grouting,  filling  in 
the  spaces  with  a  one  to  three  mixture 
and  then  put  on  a  surface  finish  of  one 
part  Portland,  two  parts  sand,  V/2  inch 
thick  upon  the  first  mentioned  grouting, 
and  two  inches  upon  the  last  named.  Be 
sure  your  sidewalk  has  good,  drainage 
and  the  surface  is  floated  with  a  board 
trowel,  giving  it  a  rough  sandpaper  finish. 

I  should  build  the  concrete  tank  instead 
of  buying  galvanized  iron.  To  hold  18 
barrels  it  would  have  to  have  approxi¬ 
mately  the  following  dimensions :  15  feet 
long,  l2/$  foot  high,  and  3 Yz  feet  wide 
inside  dimensions.  The  secret  of  a  good 
job  will  be  to  have  a  sound  foundation 
dug  below  frost,  filled  in  with  loose 
stone,  and  perfect  drainage,  or  if  there  is 
danger  of  water  standing,  a  safer  proposi¬ 
tion  would  be  to  grout  the  foundation 
with  a  1-5-10  mixture.  For  the  tank 
above  ground  use  a  1-3-6  mixture,  sifting 
out  the  dust  from  the  crushed  stone.  In 
order  to  have  a  nicely  finished  tank,  plas¬ 
ter  both  outside  and  inside,  rounding  the 
corners,  and  the  top  of  the  side  walls 
with  a  1-1  mixture  which  will  give  it  a 
surface  finish  nearly  as  smooth  as  marble. 
A  safeguard  against  cracking  will  be 
found  in  reinforcing  with  twisted  wire. 
Barbed  fence  will  do,  put  the  wire  in  one 
foot  apart  horizontally  and  perpendicu¬ 
larly,  not  allowing  the  wire  to  touch  the 
form  at  any  point. 

You  are  perfectly  safe  to  build  the  well 
platform  of  concrete.  Use  one  part  Port¬ 
land,  two  parts  sand  and  four  parts 
crushed  stone  or  gravel.  Mix  thoroughly, 
wet  to  consistency  so  it  can  be  handled, 
put  down  a  board  form  and  fill  in,  tamp¬ 
ing  solid.  I  would  judge  from  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  it  is  not  a  well  in  use,  so  that 
no  provision  is  necessary  for  a  pump. 
If  the  well  is  used  an  opening  about  20 
inches  square  may  be  left,  just  large 
enough  to  put  in  a  pump  and  admit  a 
person  if  a  shallow  well.  If  the  well  is 
deep  and  small  the  cover  may  be  made 
to  fit  the  pump,  and  if  of  iron  and  a  con- 
I  crete  cover  it  will  not  need  cleaning. 

H.  E.  COOK. 


EXAMINE  THE  FRAME 


Itcontrols  the  lifeof  a  Spreader.  It  must  carry  a  heavy  load  on 
rough  and  uneven  ground  and  sustain  the  strain  of  all  working  ma- 
chinery.  Perfect  construction  is  necessary.  The  Standard  frame  has 
heavy  sills  into  which  the  cross  sills  are  held  by  large  tenons,  and 
joint  bolts.  Centre  truss  rods  run  fromead  to  end,  and  helpsupport 
strong  centre  sills.  The. 

STANDARD  MANURE  SPREADER 

is  the  only  spreader  having  Hires  shefte  tinder  frame  at  rear  and 

_  one  in  front  extending  entire  width.  Thesetie  the  frame,  but  their 

most  important  duty  is  to  give  a  wide  bearing  for  all  gears,  prevent- 
ing  the  cramping  and  breakage  that  trouble  other  spreaders.  Large 
broad  face  apron  rollers  securely  pinned  and  screwed  to  sill,  and  two  a  p  ro  n  oh  a  I  neinsureafree  "K 

apron  or  bottom.  Every  part  of  machine  Is  designed  for unusual  strength  and  s,nJP’'ciUf;  eiJoiT: 

strongest  braced  box,  strongest  beater  connections.  Non-breakable  change  of  feed  mechanism.  Simplest 
■  spreader  to  operate.  One  lever  starts  entire  machine.  Endgate  llftsi easily  ^*use  moves  ba 
load, then  forms  a  Hood  over  beater.  Insures  even  spr^dlng.  Spreads  light  and  also  the  heavi«t— 6  to35 
loads  tier  acre.  Rake  prevents  spreading  in  bunches.  Apronreturns  automatically.  Write  for  catalog. 

Tup  STANDARD  HARROW  CO««  D©pt«  K.  UTICA,  N«  Y« 

THE  Cultivators,  Potato  Harvesters,  Sprayers,  etc. 


70  Bush.  Great  Western 

SPREADER 


Have  you  125  loads  of  Manure,  or  more,  to 
spread?  Are  you  going  to  plant25  or  more 
acres  of  corn?  If  so,  let  us  know  and  we 
will  show  you  how  you  can  own  a  M  anure 
Spreader  absolutely  free.  Write  just 
these  words  on  a  postal  card  or  in  a 

letter— “I  have . loads  of  manure 

to  spread  this  spring ;  I  will  plant 
acres  of  corn;  I  have . acres  of 

aliiTH'  stMSiiFACTUBnid  doMalllliels  1SsiiBisolias‘^°*CHiosao/lilLLtiwtii8. 


Have  Your  Own 

Water  Works  System. 

A  CALDWELL  OUTFIT 

like  the  illustration,  will  cost  but 
little  and  always  be  ready  for  use. 
Everything  about  them  is  constructed 
for  hard  and  lasting  service. 

Write  for  Special  Waterworks 
Catalogue. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Book  No.  17  on 

NITRO 
CULTURE 

the  wonderful 
soil  and  seed  bacteria. 
Enrich  your  farms. 

NATIONAL  NITRO-CULTURE  CO., 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


™/J  0  N  ES  ’ FENCES  &  GATES. 

L  jyiv  In  use  22  years  and  still  giving  most  satisfaction.  Here  s  the  reason:  Big, 
-r  strong  coiled  spring  wires,  heavy  stays  and  good  locks;  all  well  galvanized. 

EASY  TO  PUT  UP.  NEED  IIO  REPAIRS. 

Our  catalog  No.  2  shows  the  style  you  want  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  PENCE  4  F.  CO.,  622  Battles  Are.,  Colimbus,  Ohio. 
AGENTS  WANTED  IN  SOME  LOCALITIES. 


Grimm,  Charcoal  Tin,  Honest  Measure  Syrup  Cans. 

They  do  not  leak  and  are  better  made  than  cheap  Coke 
Tin  Cans.  Price  $10.00  per  100  terms  May  1st,  next;  $9.00 
per  100  for  cash  with  order,  f.  o.  b.  your  station  in 
lots  of  50  or  more. 

GKIIVI1VI  SAP  SPOUTS  are  guaranteed  to  produce 
one-fourth  more  sap  with  less  injury  to  the  tree.  Ga  • 
vanized  cast  iron  spouts  should  not  be  used. 

Sample  Spout  anti  Print  “C”  Free.  Sample  can,  14c 

Grimm  Spout  No.  4.  G.  H.  GRIMM,  Rutland,  Vt. 


ANCHOR  FENCJK 

enjoys  the  reputation 
of  being  foremost  in 
value,  foremost  in  in¬ 


genious  and  simple 
construction  and  foremost 
in  service.  Send  for  free 
book.  _ 

Anchor  Fence  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Cleveland. 


Hesvy,  high  carbon! 
colled  steel  wire,  heavy  I 
r  steel  at  avs  clamped  with  the  I 
Frost  Steel-Lock  give  wonder.| 
ful  strength  and  durability  to  t]j,l 

FKOST  WIRE  FENCE 

No  soft  wire  used  in  Its  construction.  1 
' Build  it  yourself  where  It  is  to  stand.  It  I 
will  look  better,  last  longer,  and  coat  no  morel 
-  than  soft  wire  fence.  Catalogue  FREE*  I 
THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  OO,  Cleveland.  Ohio* 


THE  WATERLOO 

GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

A  POPULAR 
ENGINE  AT 
RIGHT  PRICE. 

Write  to-day, 

Waterloo  Gasoline 
Engine  Co., 

WATERLOO.  IOWA. 


ADVANCE  ' 

Gasoline  Engines. 

We  make 
cialty  of 
Engines  for 
ers.  If  you  want  to 
learn  about  the 
best  farm  gasoline 
engine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  write  to  Geo. 

D.  Pohl  Mfg. 

Co.,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


" ABENAQUE ” 


COMBINATION  CIRCULAR  AND  DRAG 
SAW  OUTFIT  WITH  5  H.  P.  ENGINE. 


Everything, 
on  one  set 
of  trucks. 
Simple, 
Strong, 

Easy  to 
Operate. 

GASOLINE 

ENGINES 

and 

SAW  RIGS. 


Write  for  Free  Cat.  O.  ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  Westminster  Sta.,  Vt. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  •*  C4  Catalogue  to  nearest  office 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO,f 

3:>  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

SO  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  231  Craig  St., West, Montreal, F.q, 

40  North  t;h  St.,  Philadelphia.  32  Pitta  St.,  Syduay,N.  S.  W. 

Tenlente-Key  11,  Havana,  Cuba. 
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TALKS  ABOUT  FERTILIZERS. 

Potash  Needed  for  Corn 

J.  R.  Greens!) urn,  Pa. — What  is  deficient  in 
soil  that  does  not  properly  mature  a  crop  of 
corn?  The  land  is  a  clay  loam,  and  had  been 
in  grass  three  years ;  received  a  top-dressing 
of  stable  manure  before  being  plowed  for 
corn.  The  corn  was  planted  about  May  25 ; 
was  in  roasting  ear  September  1  ;  October  1 
the  corn  had  not  matured,  though  the  blades 
and  husks  were  dead.  A  good  crop  was  har¬ 
vested,  much  of  which  did  not  cure  in  the 
shock  or  in  the  crib.  A  previous  crop  of  corn 
on  this  field  somb  years  ago,  failed  to  ma¬ 
ture  in  like  manner ;  this  defect  was  then  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  hot  weather  in  September  and 
to  the  seed.  I  am  now  satisfied  the  trouble 
is  with  the  soil ;  similar  eonditions  have  heed 
observed  elsewhere  when  corn  followed  corn. 

A  ns. — About  all  one  can  do  is  to  guess 
at  the  trouble.  Our  gtiesd  is  that  the 
soil  lacks  potash  and  phosphoric  acid— the 
former  most.  We  should  use  at  least 
150  pounds  muriate  of  potash  and  300 
pounds  acid  phosphate  per  acre  broad¬ 
cast.  We  have  had  trees  that  refused 
to  mature  their  wood  or  utilize  manure 
properly  until  potash  was  used  around 
them. 

A  Bargain  in  Wood  Ashes. 

B.  F.  V.,  Elkins,  W.  Va. — I  have  a  small 
farm  of  20  acres,  level  land,  which  is  low  in 
potash.  I  can  get  hard-wood  ashes  delivered 
on  my  land  for  $3  per  ton.  Will  this  pay  me 
to  have  it  done?  About  how  much  potash  is 
there  in  a  ton  of  hard-wood  ashes,  and  how 
much  in  a  ton  of  good  lime? 

A  ns. — If  we  had  such  a  chance  we 
should  get  out  at  once  and  haul  those 
ashes  before  anyone  else  could  get  them. 
Good  unleached  ashes  contain  100  pounds 
of  potash,  about  40  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  600  pounds  of  lime  to  the  ton.  The 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  worth 
about  five  cents  a  pound.  Lime  contains 
no  potash  except  some  forms  of  marl, 
which  have  a  small  amount.  If  the  ashes 
are  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer  where  the 
rain  has  soaked  through  they  are  not 
worth  so  much,  as  some  potash  has 
leached  out.  In  that  case  we  would 
scrape  up  several  inches  of  soil.  You 
can  safely  put  3,000  pounds  per  acre  on  all 
soil  except  where  potatoes  are  planted. 

S  ubsoil  Plowing;  Fertilizer. 

P.  O.,  Dayton,  O. — What  is  your  opinion 
on  using  fertilizer,  as  I  and  my  father  gen¬ 
erally  use  it?  Last  Fall  a  year  ago  we 
plowed  up  our  wheat  stubbles,  and  the  plow 
would  go  so  deep  and  no  deeper.  One  could 
raise  up  the  handles  and  it  appeared  as 
though  it  was  running  on  a  board. 

Ans. — We  have  known  such  soil.  It 
is  packed  hard  just  below  the  point  of 
the  plow.  It  needs  subsoiling  or  working 
with  a  tool  known  as  a  subsoil  plow. 
This  is  a  small  plow  with  a  double  mold- 
board  something  like  your  two  hands 
held  together  at  the  thumbs  and  spread 
out  below.  It  is  fitted  to  run  deep  in 
the  ground — below  the  turning  plow.  It 
does  not  turn  a  furrow  over,  but  breaks 
or  smashes  up  the  hardpan,  opening  the 
soil  so  that  air  and  water  can  work  in. 
Of  course  this  subsoil  plow  is  run  alone — 
after  the  turning  plow — and  thus  makes 
double  work.  On  the  kind  of  soil  you 
mention  this  subsoiling  is  a  great  help. 
The  judicious  use  of  fertilizers  is  good 
farming.  Where  one  has  plenty  of  ma¬ 
nure  it  may  not  pay  to  buy  them,  though 
we  have  found  it  profitable  to  use  potash 
and  acid  phosphate  in  addition  to  the 
manure.  It  requires  some  skill  and  study 
to  learn  how  to  use  fertilizers  to  best 
advantage.  Most  failures  with  them  re¬ 
sult  from  not  using  enough,  or  using 
mixtures  that  are  too  low  in  nitrogen. 

Farming  with  Green  Manures. 

E.  W.  F.,  Martinsburg ,  W.  Va. — I  have 
about  three  acres  of  ground — clay  and  sand 
mixed1 — which  has  been  in  corn  for  several 
years.  I  wish  to  improve  this  land  by  green 
manure.  What  crop  shall  I  plant?  Can  I 
sow  oats  this  Spring  and  plow  under,  then 
sow  to'  buckwheat  and  plow  that  under  in 
the  Fall  in  time  for  a  crop  of  rye? 

Ans. — From  our  own  experience  we 
advise  the  following:  Sow  oats  and  Can¬ 
adian  field  peas  together  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Plow  under  three  pecks  of  peas 
per  acre  and  sow  three  bushels  of  oats 
on  the  furrows — harrowing  in.  Plow  un¬ 
der  when  in  the  “milk”  stage  or  cut  and 
cure  for  hay  and  plow  under  the  stubble. 
Sow  five  pecks  per  acre  broadcast  of 
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Wonderful  cow  peas,  working  under  with 
the  harrow.  At  the  time  for  seeding  to 
rye  plow  under  the  cow  pea  vines  and 
seed  to  the  grain.  We  should  use  1,200 
pounds  or  more  of  air-slaked  lime  per 
acre  after  plowing  under  the  cow  peas. 

Soda  Ash  vs.  Potash. 

A.  A.  IK.,  Granby,  Que. — Plbase  advise  me 
whether  concentrated  soda  ash  could  be  used 
to  advantage,  as  a  fertilizer  is  needed  to 
supply  potash,  as  on  clover  or  grass  lands? 

Ans. — The  soda  ash  will  not  take  the 
place  of  potash.  It  was  claimed  for  some 
years  that  the  soda  wofild  answer,  but 
experiments  have  not  demonstrated  the 
fact.  The  ash  niay  serve  to  sweeten  the 
soil  —  somewhat  like  lime  —  and  thus 
help  the  crop,  but  it  will  not  do  the  work 
in  plant  economy  which  potash  does. 

Gas  Lime  as  Fertilizer. 

W.  H.  L.,  Nevada.  Mo. — Will  spent  lime 
from  the  gas  works  be  of  any  benefit  to  land 
that  needs  liming?  The  lime  is  used  in  fil¬ 
tering  the  gas,  as  if  comes  from  the  coal.  I 
can  get  it  for  10  cents  per  load  of  one  ton, 
while  fresh  unslaked  lime  bought  at  the  lum¬ 
ber  yards  costs  00  cents  per  bushel.  Some  of 
the  gas  lime  is  as  white  as  originally,  and 
some  of  it  about  the  color  of  sulphur. 

Ans. — The  lime  in  gas  lime  will  bene¬ 
fit  the  soil,  but  you  must  be  careful  about 
using  it  fresh  from  the  gas  works.  It 
is  mixed  with  impurities  from  the  gas, 
which  will  injure  the  soil.  When  spread 
out  and  exposed  to  the  weather  these 
poisonous  matters  are  made  harmless — 
then  the  gas  lime  may  be  used.  Keep  it 
exposed  for  at  least  four  months  before 
working  into  the  soil. 

Fertilizer  for  Alfalfa. 

./.  M.  R.,  McMinnville,  Term. — Is  there  a 
commercial  fertilizer  that  will  benefit  Alfalfa, 
clover  and  Red-top  grass  as  a  top-dressing? 
If  so,  what  kind  and  how  much  per  acre,  and 
what  time  should  it  be  applied?  Would  wood 
ashes  benefit  it  as  a  top-dressing,  and  how 
much  per  acre? 

Ans. — Wood  ashes  will  be  excellent  for 
the  clover  and  the  Alfalfa.  We  should 
use  one  ton  at  least  to  the  acre.  In 
place  of  the  wood  ashes  a  mixture  of 
three  parts  acid  phosphate  to  one  part  of 
muriate  of  potash  will  answer.  We 
should  use  at  least  400  pounds  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  per  acre.  On  strong  land  the  clover 
and  Alfalfa  will  not  need  nitrogen,  which 
is  not  provided  in  the  ashes  or  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  mentioned.  The  Red-top  will 
need  nitrogen  in  some  form.  With  you 
probably  the  best  form  will  be  tankage 
or  cotton-seed  meal — 200  pounds  per  acre. 


Make  Plowing  Easy 

By 
Using 

Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks. 

This  truck  will  fit  any  beam, 
right  or  left,  one  or  two  horse, 
wood  or  steel  plow.  A  boy  can 
handle  it  with  ease,  most  of  the 
time  without  his  hand  on  the  ^ 
plow.  Regulates  perfectly 
depth  and  width  of  furrow.  Will  balance  plow  in 
hard,  dry,  stony  soil,  and  save  a  third  of  draft  on 
iiorses.  The  plowman  does  not  need  to  hold  plow 
handles.  Works  perfectly  in  tall  grass  or  weeds, 
turning  them  completely  under.  Thousands  in  use. 

If  it  does  not  do  all  of  these  things,  you  can 
send  it  back  and  we  will  not  only  return  your 
money  but  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Write  for  our  booklet  “Progress  in  Plowing.”  Agents  wanted 
every  where.  Retail  price  $5.  Get  special  agents  proposition. 

Wonder  Plow  Co., 32 7 Factory  St.,  St.  Clair.  Mich 


PLANT  CORN 


Peas,  Beans,  Beets, 

'  Buckwheat,  etc. 


Plant 
and  Far- 
tilize 
at 
same 
time. 


“KING  CORN  FIELD” 

marks  out  rows  and  plantain  drills  or  hills  4H,  9, 12. 
18,  24,  36  or  72  inches  upart.  Corn  and  any  other  seed 
atsame  time.  Distributes  all  commercial  fertilizers, 
wet,  dry,  lumpy,  etc.,  25  to  700  lbs.  per  acre.  A  great 
labor  and  time  saver.  Built  to  last.  Full  guarantee. 
Agents  wanted.  Send  for  Catalog. 

Belcber  &  Taylor  A*  T.  Co., 

Box  75  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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Try  It  at  My  Expense 

—Not  Yours 

If  you  are  not  a  reader  of  MUNSEY’S  MAGAZINE  I  want  you  to  become  one. 

I  want  you  to  know  what  it  is  like,  and  to  know  at  my  expense,  if  the  magazine  does 
not  suit  you.  If  it  does  suit  you,  and  the  price  is  right,  you  will  naturally  wish  to  pay 
for  it.  There  isn’t  much  in  the  theory  of  getting  something  for  nothing. 

MUNSEY’S  MAGAZINE  is  worth  your  knowing.  It  was  MUNSEY’S  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  that  led  off  a  dozen  years  ago  in  the  low  price  for  magazines— ten  cents  a  copy 
and  one  dollar  by  the  year.  It  was  the  fight  we  had  with  a  giant  News  Company 
monopoly  that  made  MUNSEY’S  MAGAZINE  possible,  and  that  blazed  the  way  for 
all  other  publishers  whose  magazines  are  issued  at  the  price  of  MUNSEY’S.  But  this 
is  too  big  and  too  graphic  a  story  to  be  told  In  this  advertisement. 

Munsey’s  Magazine 

Has  the  biggest  circulation  of  any  standard  magazine  in  the  world— much  the 
biggest.  And  it  has  made  it  and  held  it  solely  on  its  merits.  In  a  dozen  years  we 
have  not  spent  a  dozen  cents  in  advertising.  We  have  no  agents  in  the  field— not  an 
agent  anywhere  —  we  have  given  no  premiums,  have  clubbed  with  no  other 
publications,  and  have  offered  no  inducements  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  We  have 
made  a  magazine  for  the  people,  giving  them  what  they  want,  and  giving  it  to 
them  at  a  right  price — that’s  all.  And  the  people  have  bought  it  because  they  like  it 
and  because  they  could  buy  it  at  aright  price.  Our  object  in  advertising.now  is  to 
reach  a  few  hundred  thousand  new  readers — people  who  are  not  now  taking  MUN¬ 
SEY’S  MAGAZINE. 

A  Ten  Thousand  Dollar  Magazine  For  Ten  Cents. 

Though  there  are  a  good  many  three  dollar  and  four  dollar  magazines  in  America, 
there  is  none  better  than  MUNSEY’S,  whatever  the  price— not  one.  There  is  no  higher 
grade  magazine,  there  is  none  better  printed  or  printed  on  better  paper,  and  there 
is  none  better  or  more  carefully  edited— none  better  written,  and  few,  it  any,  so  in¬ 
teresting.  It  costs  in  round  numbers  about  ten  thousand  dollars  a  number  to  go  to 
press  on  MUNSEY’S  MAGAZINE.  That  is  to  say.  if  only  one  copy  were  printed 
it  would  cost  ten  thousand  dollars,  but  spreading  this  cost  over  our  entire  edition  of 
750,000 copies,  the  amount  gets  down  very  thin  on  each  individual  copy. 

When  I  first  made  this  price,  a  dozen  years  ago.  everybody  said  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble-said  we  couldn’t  live— said  we  were  bound  to  fail.  We  did  live,  however,  and 
today  are  publishing  a  thousand  tons  of  magazines  a  month,  which  is  fifty  car-loads. 
This  is  more  than  three  times  as  many  magazines  as  were  issued  by  all  the  pub¬ 
lishers  combined  of  the  entire  country  when  I  came  into  the  business. 

It  is  because  I  am  so  sure  of  the  merits  of  MUNSEY’S  MAGAZINE,  and  so  sure 
it  will  please  you,  that  I  am  now  offering  to  send  it  to  you  without  any  money  in 
advance,  and  without  any  money  at  all  if  it  does  not  please  you.  1  can  afford  to  take 
this  chance,  which,  as  I  see  it,  is  a  very  small  chance,  because  I  believe  thoroughly 
in  the  rugged  honesty  of  the  people.  The  percentage  of  dishonesty  among  the  citizens 
of  America  is  far  too  small  for  consideration  in  a  business  proposition  of  this  kind. 

There  is  do  trick  in  this  offer— no  hidden  scheme  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  It  is  a 
simple,  straightforward,  business  proposition  which  will  cost  you  nothing  unless 
you  wish  it  to. 

The  All-Story  Magazine  Also  Free 

I  will  not  only  send  you  MUNSEY’S  MAGAZINE,  as  stated  above,  but  will 
send  you  three  months  free,  in  addition,  THE  ALL-STORY  MAGAZINE,  which  is 
another  of  our  publications.  I  add  this  other  magazine  for  two  reasons.  First,  that 
you  may  have  the  choice  of  two  magazines,  and  second,  with  the  thought  that  you 
may  want  both. 

If  this  proposition  interests  you,  and  I  hardly  see  how  it  could  be  made  more  to 
your  interest,  kindly  fill  out  the  coupon  in  this  advertisement  and  mail  it  to  me,  and 
you  will  get  the  magazines  as  stated  herein. 


FRANK  A.  MUNSEY,  New  York:  85 

You  may  enter  my  name  for  one  year’s  subscription  to  Munsey’s  Magazine,  for  which  I 
agree  to  pay  you  one  dollar  ($1.00)  at  the  end  of  three  mouths,  providing  I  find  the  maga¬ 
zine  to  be  what  I  want.  ... 

In  the  event  that  I  do  not  care  for  the  magazine.  I  will  so  notify  you  at  the  end  of  the 
three  months,  in  which  case  I  shall  owe  you  nothing. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  in  connection  with  this  subscription  yon  are  to  send  me 
Tlie  All-Story  Magazine  free  for  three  months,  and  that  I  am  to  have  the  option  of  chang¬ 
ing  my  subscription,  if  Iso  desire,  from  Munsey’s  Magazine  to  the  All-Story  Magazine  for 
the  balance  of  the  year. 


Name 


City _ 


Date_ 


J906 


State _ 


FRANK  A.  MUNSEY,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


February  24 . 
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TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 


An  Odd-colored  Iris. — There  is  prob¬ 
ably  more  real  beauty  and  variety  among 
Iris  flowers  than  in  those  of  any  other 
genus  of  plants  not  profoundly  modified 
by  man.  There  are  over  175  species,  na¬ 
tive  to  the  north  temperate  zone,  and  very 
few  have  blooms  that  arc  not  distinctly 
ornamental.  The  genus  is  principally  rep¬ 
resented  in  our  gardens  by  varieties  of  the 
Japan  and  Germanica  types.  The  former 
all  seem  to  have  developed  through  count¬ 
less  generations  of  careful  breeding  by 
Japanese  gardeners  from  a  single  Asiatic 
species,  Iris  lievigata.  The  German  Irises 
appear  to  be  mostly  hybrids  between  sev¬ 
eral  European  species,  such  as  I.  squalens, 
Sambucina  and  Flavescens,  Iris  German¬ 
ica  being  very  scantily  represented  among 
the  garden  kinds  usually  grown.  All 
are  hardy  plants  with  creeping  rootstocks, 
and  are  easily  grown,  soon  forming  strong 
clumps,  decorative  when  in  bloom,  alike 
to  the  wardens  of  cottager  and  million¬ 
aire.  The  hardy  bulbous  species  known 
as  English  and  Spanish  Trises  are  quite 
extensively  grown  by  florists  for  cut 
blooms,  and  to  less  extent  by  amateurs. 
The  bulbs  are  quite  cheap,  retailing  often 
as  low  as  75  cents  the  hundred  for  mixed 
varieties  of  the  Spanish  type.  The  flow¬ 
ers  come  in  June  and  are  truly  beautiful. 
The  form  is  striking  and  the  coloring 
peculiarly  rich ;  blue,  yellow,  white, 
bronze  and  purple  in  the  oddest  combina¬ 
tions.  It  is  no  flattery  to  compare  them 
to  orchids,  as  few  orchid  blooms  show 
equal  distinction.  The  English  Irises  are 
varieties  of  I.  xiphioides,  a  native  of  the 
Pyrenean  mountains.  They  bloom  later, 
are  larger  in  bulb  and  bloom  and  corre¬ 
spondingly  more  expensive.  The  range 
of  color  is  greater,  and  includes  lilac,  lav¬ 
ender  and  tints  approaching  crimson  pur¬ 
ple,  but  the  shades  are  less  intense  than 
among  the  Spanish  kinds  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  effect  is  less  triking.  The 
parent  form  of  the  Spanish  class  is  known 
botanically  as  I.  Xiphium  and  is  found 
wild  in  Southern  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
North  Africa,  and  a  few  Mediterranean 
islands.  Both  are  very  hard}',  and  only 
need  planting  in  rich  mellow  soil  as  soon 
as  the  bulbs  can  be  obtained,  as  they  do 
not  grow  well  if  kept  long  out  of  the 
ground.  The  Spanish  Irises  bloom  when 
planted  in  a  dry  situation,  but  the  English 
kinds  fail  entirely  if  not  provided  with 
abundance  of  moisture  throughout  their 
short  growing  season.  Both  groups  may 
easily  be  flowered  in  pots  or  pans  in  the 
window  garden  or  a  cool  greenhouse,  but 
the  bulbs  lose  much  vitality  in  the  pro¬ 
cess,  and  should  be  planted  outside  as 
soon  as  they  ripen.  There  are  other  bul¬ 
bous  Irises  of  great  beauty  and  much 
interest,  but  they  arc  little  grown  except 
by  botanists  and  fanciers,  and  a  great 
number  of  handsome  kinds  with  creeping 
rootstocks  or  rhizomes  like  the  German 
and  Japanese  varieties.  These  range  from 
two  to  three  inches  in  height  to  a  great 
giant,  I.  ochroleuca,  or  more  properly 
I.  orientalis,  occasionally  growing  over 
six  feet  high,  and  are  adapted  to  a  great 
variety  of  soils,  from  wet  bog  or  even 
shallow  water  to  dry,  sandy  situations. 
They  are  found  in  many  parts  of  North 
America,  Europe  and  Asia,  but  are  per¬ 
haps  more  abundant  in  North  China. 
Nearly  all  are  hardy,  and  most  of  them 
are  well  worth  cultivating  as  they  have 
very  distinct  and  handsome  blooms. 

The  Cushion  Irises— Perhaps  the 
oddest,  and  by  many  regarded  as  the  most 
beautiful  class,  is  known  as  the  Oncocycli 


or  Cushion  Trises,  so  called  from  the. 
rounded  cushion-like  form  of  the  blooms. 
The  perianth  or  showy  part  of  Iris  flow¬ 
ers  is  split  up  in  six  divisions,  three  ol 
which  droop,  while  the  alternate  three 
stand  more  or  less  upright.  The  droop¬ 
ing  divisions  arc  termed  falls  and  the  up¬ 
right  ones  standards.  The  Cushion  Irises 
have  particularly  showy  standards,  bend¬ 
ing  over  to  form  the  cushion,  which  is 
well  shown  in  Fig.  58,  page  14f>,  engraved 
natural  size  from  a  bloom  of  Iris  atro- 
purpurea.  The  color  of  this  flower  is  an 
odd  but  very  attractive  shade  of  brown 
purple,  looking  in  some  lights  like  rich 
polished  mahogany.  The  plant  is  native 
to  Syria,  blooming  in  early  Spring,  and 
seldom  growing  over  eight  inches  high. 
This  is  an  attractive  species  but  falls  far 
short  in  picturesque  beauty  to  other 
members  of  the  Cushion  group,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  the  “Mourning  Iris,” 
I.  Susiana,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Persia.  The  Mourning  Iris  bears  flowers 
of  the  Oncocyclus  form,  half  a  foot 
across,  of  a  peculiar  dark  grey  aspect, 
caused  by  numerous  fine  wavy  lines  of 
black-brown  on  a  creamy  white  ground. 
This  fine  species  is  regularly  imported 
by  bulb  dealers  and  offered  at  15  to  20 
cents  each,  but  few  people  appear  to  have 
bloomed  it.  Other  very  choice  species 
are  I.  Lorteti,  I.  Ibcrica  and  I.  Gatesi.  The 
last  is  considered  the  finest  of  all,  and  is 
seldom  priced  lower  than  $1  each  for  dor¬ 
mant  roots.  It  is  collected  in  Armenia 
but  is  never  plentiful.  The  flowers  are  of 
the  largest  size  and  most  perfect  form, 
with  immense  curved  standards  and  falls. 
The  general  color  is  a  soft  delicate  gray, 
often  with  a  rosy  shade  brought  out  by 
very  narrow  veins  of  crimson  purple  on  a 
creamy  white  ground.  Altogether  more 
than  HO  very  distinct  species  and  varieties 
of  these  odd  and  lovely  Cushion  Irises 
have  been  brought  in  cultivation,  and  are 
offered  by  foreign  dealers. 

Hard  to  Grow. — The  Oncocyclus  Irises 
are  not  easy  to  grow,  as  their  require¬ 
ments  are  quite  exacting.  They  have  firm 
tuber-like  rhizomes,  and  are  easily  trans¬ 
ported  when  dormant  but  do  not  force 
well  under  glass  and  though  quite  hardy 
as  regards  dry  cold,  are  easily  excited  into 
growth  by  Fall  rains,  and  perish  from  ex¬ 
posure  to  hard  freezing.  Two  methods  of 
culture  have  proved  fairly  successful  in 
Europe,  where  they  are  now  highly  prized. 
One  is  to  plant  in  frames  in  well-drained 
sandy  or  gravelly  soil  in  which  a  consid¬ 
erable  proportion  of  mortar  or  lime  rub¬ 
bish  has  been  incorporated.  After  bloom¬ 
ing  the  leaves  die  down,  when  sashes 
are  placed  over  the  frames  to  keep  oft 
rains.  The  soil  soon  dries  out,  and  no 
moisture  should  be  allowed  to  reach  the 
roots  until  late  Fall,  when  too  cool  to 
start  growth.  Then  the  sashes  are  re¬ 
moved  and  the  soil  exposed  during  Win¬ 
ter,  with  only  a  slight  mulch  to  lessen 
heaving  until  growth  starts  in  the  Spring 
when  they  are  replaced  to  afford  protec¬ 
tion  from  late  frosts.  The  other  plan  is 
to  take  up  the  rhizomes  in  early  Sum¬ 
mer  as  soon  as  the  tops  die  down,  dry 
them  well  in  shade  and  store  in  a  perfect¬ 
ly  dry  place  until  near  December,  when 
they  may  be  replanted,  placing  them  very 
firmly  in  well-drained  soil,  treated  with 
lime.  This  appears  harsh  treatment,  but 
has  succeeded  so  well  abroad  that  we  feel 
justified  in  trying  it  on  the  Rural 
Grounds  for  growing  a  collection  of  the 
choicer  species.  Iris  Susiana  is  much 
the  easiest  to  handle,  and  should  be  more 
extensively  planted  in  this  country.  It  has 
been  in  cultivation  since  1753,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  prized  by  those  who  succeed  with  it. 

w.  v.  F. 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  MACHINE  FOR 

Ill-Ill  DRILLING  OR 
VvGIH  PROSPECTING 

with  either  Rope  or  Pipe  Tools,  write  to  us  de¬ 
scribing  your  work,  stating  depth  of  wells  and 
size  of  Bits  or  Drills  you  want.  Our  machines  are 
the  latest  and  most  durable,  and  the  greatest 
money  •arners  ever  made  I  Results  guaranteed. 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


G 


OOD,  big  “mealy’  potatoes 
can  not  be  produced  with¬ 
out  a  liberal  amount  of  Potash 
in  the  fertilizer — not  less  than 
ten  per  cent.  It  must  be  in  the 
form  of  Sulphate  of  Potash  of 


highest  quality. 

“Plant  Food’'  and  “Truck  Farming-”  are  two  practical 
books  which  tell  of  the  successlul  growing  of  potatoes  and  the 
other  garden  truck — sent  free  to  those  who  write  us  for  them. 

Address,  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO 

Warranted  Pure  and.  Unadulterated. 

THE  BEST  SOURCE  OF  PLANT 
FOOD. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  Basic  Slag,  Potash  Salts 

AND  ALL 

Fertilizer  Materials  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Our  80  Page  Book,  Plant  Food  Problems, 
sent  free  of  charge,  if  you  mention  The  Rural. 
New-Yorker. 

Our  Agricultural  Expert  will  test  your  soil  and 
advise  as  to  its  proper  fertilization,  free  of  charge. 
We  distribute  fertilizing  materials  from  New 

York,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Charleston,  8-  C. 

COE-MOKTIMEK  COMPANY, 

137  Front  Street,  New  York  City. 


PURE  CANADA  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

The  Best  and  Most  Lasting  Fertilizer. 

Good  buyers  know  where  to  get  good  quality.  Be¬ 
low  is  a  sample  of  the  orders  1  am  now  booking: 

New  York,  June  16, 1905.  Mv  Dear  Mr.  Joynt— 
According  to  our  conversation  to-day,  you  may  ship 
me  5  large  carloads  of  ashes  to  Kensico,  X.  Y.  I  want 
3  carloads  to  spread  on  40  acres  of  land  that  I  intend 
to  sow  to  rye  this  fall,  and  2  carloads  for  our  cemetery. 
Be  sure  you  send  me  the  Joynt  brand.  Very  truly 
yours.  (Sgd.)  Reese  Carpenter,  Comptroller. 
jar'Write  for  price  and  information  to 

.JOHN  JOYNT,  L.  It.  297,  Lucknow,  Ont. 


SAVE  YOUR  TREES 

from  the  Ravage  of  SAN  JOSK,  COTTONY 
MAPLE  SCALE,  I’SYLLA,  Etc. 

ALL  YOU  NEED  IS 


“SCALECIDE,”  Water, 


AND  A  GOOD 

SPRAY  PUMP. 


Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than  LIME, 
SULPHUR  and  SALT. 


For  sample,  testimonials  and  price  de¬ 
livered  at  your  Railroad  station,  address 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co. ,11  Broadway,  New  York.N.Y. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 

Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

BRIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


For  Mend-a-Rip 

Greatly  improved.  Better  than  ever. 

Dues  all  kinds  of  light  and  heavy 
riveting  and 
stitching. 

haves  Its 


cost  many  times  a  year.  A  per¬ 
fect  Hand  hewing  Machine  and  Riveter 
combined.  Notice  the  Automatic  Spacer 
which  makes  neat,  even  stitching-  To 

■how  it  means  a  Bale.  Agents  make 
$3  to  $15  a  day.  One  agent  made  |20  first 
day  and  writes  to  hurry  machines  to  him.  Write  forspeo 
lal  agts.  price.  J  B.  Foote  Foundry  Co.Dep.  337  Fredericktown.O 
(  The  Great  Agents  Supply  House) 


SAL1MENE 

THE  BEST  REMEDY  FOR 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Liquid  or  Powder  Form.  Circulars  and  price  on 
application. 

MONMOUTH  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD’S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti¬ 
cide.  54-lb.  kegs.  $2.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  $4.50;  half  barrel, 
2701b.,3>kcper  lb;  barrel,425  lb.,3t£c.  Send  for  booklet. 
JAIMES  UOOI),  Original  Maker. 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AUTO-POP, 

AUTO-SPRAY. 

Great  cleaning  attachment  on  per¬ 
fect  compressed  air  sprayer.  Note 
how  easy — cleans  nozzle  every  time 
used,  saves  half  the  mixture.  Brass 
pump,  4  gal.  tank.  12  plungerstrokes 
compresses  air  to  spray  %  acre.  We  manu¬ 
facture  the  largest  Udo  In  America  of  high 
grade  hand  and  power  sprayers.  Catalog  free. 
WritO  OS  if  you  wantagejjcy. 

E.  C.  BROWN  CO., 

28  Joy  St.,  Rochootor,  N,  Y. 


FARMERS-SAVE  25cpee„r« 

Get  a  Perfection  Sprayer.  Spray  your  ja  pa  pa  an 

trees,  potatoes,  vines— everything.  Will* pay  (■  |1  ||  1  If 
for  Itself  first  season.  Hand  and  horsepower  \  M  |(  I  V 
combined.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue— free.  A  \ 

Thomas  Peppier.  Box  45,  Hightstown,  N.  J.  w  I  II  HI 


More  Power  Spraying  outfits  with 
onrl'2  and  2  Hz  H.  P.  AIR-COOLED 
Engines  are  used  than  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  No  water  to  freeze  or  carry. 
It  is  light.  Write  for  Catalog  5  on 
Engines  for  Power  aud  Spraying. 


It.  H.  DE YO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 


T 

I  Something  New.  Gets  twice  the  results  with  same  labor 
|  and  fluid.  All  sizes.  Flat  or  round  spray  from  same  nozzle. 

pAFor  trees,  vines,  vegetables,  whitewashing, 
(disinfecting,  wagons,  fire,  etc.,  etc. 

Agents 
Wanted. 

Circular  free. 

Rochester  Spray  PumpTCo.,  16  East  It*.,  Rochester  N.  T. 


The  “Kant-Klog”  Sprayer 


PUMP 


a^TRIX 


10 


"NoTrix" 


To  introduce  our  patented  pumps  in  eve,, 
county,  wo  will  Bond  one  pump 
to  the  first  to  wnto  accepting  our 
special  Offer.  Write  to-day 

AWooden  Pump  matte 

Of  Iron  .  Just  remove  fulcrum 
aud  handle  to  remove  suck- 
leather.  Stock  made  of  stoel,  base 
adjustable,  brass  drain  cock  prevents 
freezing.  Guaranteed. 

All  repairs  done  quickly  above  ground. 


'•Williams”  Pump  €o.,  409 Harmon  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


H0RICUM 


KILLS  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 


Made 

by 


HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT  WORKS,  "•“W*"*’ 

SOLD  BY  SEED  DEALERS  OF  AMERICA. 


hUBBARDI 


Made  from  Fresh  Animal  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Raw  Bone,  Meat  and  the  best 
grades  of  Agricultural  Chemicals. 
We  absolutely  guarantee  them  to 
contain  no  Acid  Phosphates  in  any 
form — except  in  the  so-called  Phos. 
phates. 

Conceded  the  standard  by  every 
fertilizer  manufacturer. 


HUBBARD’S 

FERTILIZERS 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


Send  today  for  free  booklet,  re¬ 
plete  with  information  about  proper 
fertilizer  treatment  for  different 
crops,  and  Guaranteed  Analyses  of 
our  various  fertilizers.  Contains 
also  strong  testimonials  from  many 
continuous  users.  The  progressive 
farmer  will  find  it  of  genuine  value 
and  interest. 


IMA 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


All  Sorts. — We  had  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow  on  February  9.  I  looked  for  another 
“blizzard,”  but  after  about  16  hours  the 
storm  suddenly  stopped,  leaving  about  8 
inches  of  thick  snow  on  the  ground.  This 
was  what  we  were  looking  for  and  we  got 
the  bob  sleds  out  at  once  and  began  hauling 
wood  for  fuel.  We  are  making  a  good-sized 
mountain  of  wood  near  the  buildings,  and  the 
gas  engine  and  saw  will  soon  tear  it  up  for 
stove  wood.  We  tinda  number  of  dead  oaks  and 
chestnuts  standing  in  the  woods.  The  tops 
were  killed  or  Injured  by  a  bad  ice  storm  a 
few  years  ago.  These  make  first-rate  fuel  if 
cut  up  and  split  before  the  rain  soaks  them. 
You  will  find  that  soaked  dead  wood  is  mean 
stuff  to  dry  out.  .  .  .  I>ast  Summer  I 

told  of  the  trouble  we  had  with  the  little 
horse  Bob.  A  bunch  formed  at  the  top  of 
his  shoulder.  The  vet  called  it  a  “cold 
abscess.”  After  a  time  it  disappeared  but 
now  it  has  come  back.  We  took  it  in  time 
and  put  on  a  strong  blister,  which  seems 
to  be  fixing  it  rapidly.  I  am  unable  to 
learn  just  what  a  “cold  abscess”  is.  It 
certainly  chilled  the  ardor  of  a  man  who 
was  thinking  of  buying  Bob  or  trading. 

.  .  .  We  have  only  one  hen  story  of  mod¬ 
erate  size  to  relate.  A  breeding  pen  of 
single  comb  R.  I.  Iteds  containing  four  hens 
and  a  cockerel  gave  us  19  eggs  the  first  10 
days  of  February.  One  day  they  laid  three, 
the  next  four,  then  skipped  a  day  and  laid 
three  again.  They  are  good  birds,  and  we 
hope  they  will  not  only  lay  eggs  but  also 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  strain  of  layers  that 
will  prove  a  credit  to  all.  Y’et  right  in  the 
same  house  with  these  Reds,  there  is  a  pen 
of  11  White  Wyandottes  that  did  not  lay 
a  single  egg  in  the  10  days,  and  another 
pen  of  some  35  mixed  hens  that  laid  scarce¬ 
ly  a  dozen.  There  is  evidently  no  “sure 
thing”  in  the  chicken  business.  .  .  . 

'this  snow  brings  regrets  that  we  have  no 
sleigh.  The  old  one  played  out  last  Winter, 
and  there  has  been  so  little  use  for  one  this 
year  that  I  did  not  get  a  new  one.  I  doubt 
if  we  have  more  than  a  few'  days  of  good 
hauling.  Our  folks  w'ent  to  church  packed 
into  the  wagon  box.  mounted  on  the  bob 
sleds.  Since  writing  the  above  I  went  out 
and  borrowed  an  old  sleigh  of  a  neighbor. 
The  Hope  Farm  man  hitched  himself  up  and 
hauled  the  sleigh  home.  He  knows  now 
how  old  .Terry  feels  at  times !  We 
have  had  several  hard  pinches  of  cold 
but  I  do  not  think  the  peach  buds 
here  have  been  injured.  I  expected  damage, 
because  the  continued  warm  w'eather  was 
just  enough  to  fool  a  oeaeh  bud  and  start 
It  out  to  be  nipped.  It  has  happened  thus 
far  that  our  coldest  nights  have  been  still. 
At  such  times  the  cold  air  rolls  down  into 
the  valleys,  so  that  the  mercury  falls  several 
degrees  low'er  than  on  the  hills.  We  have 
proved  this  a  number  of  times  in  the  most 
practical  way — carrying  a  thermometer 
with  us  as  we  drive  to  the  railroad.  Thus 
the  hills  are  safer  for  the  peach  crop  wdten 
the  air  is  still.  When  the  wind  is  blowing, 
there  is  little  difference,  since  the  air  is 
well  stirred  up.  In  fact,  during  hard  storms, 
I  think  the  hills  are  colder.  ...  I 
find  that  the  recent  articles  by  Alfred  John¬ 
son  have  drawn  out  many  questions  and  sug¬ 
gestions.  Some  people  marvel  that  a  man  of 
Mr.  Johnson’s  years  could  go  to  the  coun¬ 
try  and  do  well.  A  woman  in  Pennsylvania 
among  other  things  says  this: 

“I  am  in  my  sixty-fifth  year  (don’t  know 
at  what  age  woman  should  be  ‘chloro¬ 
formed’)  and  have  to  look  after  the  farm 
tnyself.  My  husband,  w’hen  living,  was  a 
subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.” 

A  woman  of  that  age  shouldn’t  be  chloro¬ 
formed  at  all.  It  seems  to  me  that  some 
people  of  advancing  years  hurt  themselves 
and  their  own  prospects  by  anticipating  such 
things  or  trying  to  pretend  that  they  are 
still  young.  The  Bible  truly  says  that  “as 
a  man  thinketh — so  Is  he”  and  if  one  keep 
thinking  about  failure  and  trouble  he  will 
most  likely  get  more  than  his  share  of  each. 
Yet,  how  is  one  to  run  away  from  his 
thoughts?  Get  wines! 

Fitting  Vine  Ground. — Here  Is  a  Long 
Island  man  after  information.  Last  year  a 
Long  Islander  advised  me  to  sell  out  or  give 
away  here  and  come  where  we  could  raise 
something : 

“I  have  about  three  acres  that  are  now 
bare  after  a  crop  of  late  carrots.  We  wish 
to  plow  it  early  in  the  Spring  and  sow  oats 
and  some  legume  to  be  turned  under  about 
June  15  for  cukes  and  sprouts.  Shall  I  get 
Canada  field  peas  or  vetch,  and  if  vetch,  the 
Winter  or  Spring  kind?  I  want  something 
that  will  make  the  largest  growth  in  the 
shortest  time.” 

We  will  understand  that  “cukes”  means 
cucumbers,  while  “sprouts”  refer  to  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts.  I  have  never  succeeded  with 
vetch  though  others  claim  great  things  for 
it.  From  our  experience  I  would  use  Canada 
field  peas  with  the  oats.  There  would  be 
no  use  sowing  cow  peas  so  early  In  the  sea¬ 
son.  Sow  a  bushel  of  the  Canada  peas 
on  an  acre  and  work  them  under  with  a 
small  plow  or  Cutaway  harrow.  Then  sow 
three  bushels  of  oats  and  harrow  them  in. 
I  would  use  part  of  the  fertilizer  you  intend 
using  on  the  later  crop  when  sowing  the  oats 
and  peas.  If  the  soil  and  weather  are  both 
warm  when  the  peas  and  oats  are  plowed 
under  there  will  be  danger  of  souring  the 
soil  unless  you  harrow  in  a  coat  of  lime 
after  plowing  under.  That  is  one  reason 
why  we  do  not  like  to  plow  under  a  green 
crop  in  Summer  and  plant  the  ground  to 
another  crop  at  once.  We  much  prefer  to 
grow  the  green  crop  the  previous  year  or 
during  the  Fall  and  Winter,  so  it  can  be 
plowed  under  while  the  soil  is  cool. 

Sorgiium  For  Stock. — I  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  question  from  Maine : 

“Will  you  give  me  the  feeding  value  of 
sorghum  as  compared  with  fodder  corn  with¬ 
out  ears  to  be  fed  green  from  the  field  to 
horses  and  cows?  Is  it  perfectly  safe  to 
feed  green?  Will  it  yield  as  many  tons  per 
acre  as  small  flint  corn?”  a.  l.  w. 

The  chemist  and  the  cow  seem  to  vary  a 
little _  In  their  answers  to  the  question.  The 
chemists  says  that  ton  for  ton  the  corn  fod¬ 
der  will  contain  25  per  cent,  at  least  of  nu¬ 
triment  more  than  the  fodder — yet  put  the 
two  side  by  side  and  most  cattle  will  clean 
up  the  sorghum  first.  This  seems  to  be  due 


to  the  fact  that  the  sorghum  is  sweeter. 
The  cattle  like  the  taste  of  sugar.  I  have 
seen  a  cow  stand  and  suck  a  big  stalk  of  sor¬ 
ghum  as  a  child  sucks  candy.  For  green 
feeding  I  would  rather  have  sorghum.  Early 
Amber  cane  has  given  us  a  larger  yield  than 
fodder  corn,  and  also  makes  a  fair  second 
growth  when  cut.  It  is  reported  by  some 
that  this  second  growth  will  hurt  stock — it 
never  hurt  ours.  The  seed  is  harder  to 
start  than  corn.  We  soak  it  in  warm  water 
before  sowing.  For  dry  fodder  we  prefer 
the  corn,  as  the  sorghum  does  not  cure  easily. 
This  you  will  understand  is  only  our  limited 
experience.  We  have  never  been  large  grow¬ 
ers. 

Utilizing  Wastes. — Many  questions  like 
the  following  lead  me  to  think  that  a  good 
many  gardeners  are  hunting  for  plant  food. 
That  is  a  good  hunt. 

“I  can  get  bone  and  meat  scrap,  about 
one-third  meat,  collected  from  the  meat 
markets  in  town  and  put  through  a  digester 
for  $15  a  ton.  For  the  hauling  I  can  have 
the  tank  water  that  is  left  from  the  above, 
distance  to  haul  about  one-eighth  mile.  What 
would  be  the  best  method  of  using  them, 
raising  mostly  vegetables?  I  can  also  get 
some  fish  waste  from  the  fish  markets. 

Greenfield,  Mass.  R.  s.  "c. 

I  cannot  add  much  to  what  was  said  last 
week.  In  my  own  case  I  would  send  samples 
of  meat  and  liquor  to  my  State  experiment 
station  and  try  to  learn  what  they  are  worth 
before  buying.  The  price  mentioned  seems 
to  be  fair,  though  for  anything  except  plain 
bone  and  meat  it  would  be  wiser  to  have  a 
sample  analyzed.  We  would  handle  this 
solid  matter  about  as  described  on  page  133. 
As  for  the  liquid,  I  doubt  if  it  would  pay  to 
haul  it  far  unless  you  have  some  sort  of  con¬ 
venient  tank  for  holding  it.  If  I  did  haul 
it  I  would  try  to  have  some  compost  heap 
of  manure  and  hold  this  liquid  when  poured 
over  it.  Be  careful  there  is  not  too  much 
salt  in  it.  The  fish  waste  may  be  mixed 
with  the  manure. 

Another  thing  that  bothers  some  of  our 
people  is  how  to  hold  fresh  meat  for  poultry 
through  the  Summer.  They  can  get  fair 
quantities  in  Winter— more  than  they  need. 
I  have  had  no  experience  except  with  salting 
or  smoking  meat.  Neither  would  answer 
for  the  hens.  It  might  be  possible  to  cook 
the  meat,  pack  solidly  into  stone  jars  or 
stout  barrels  and  pour  molted  fat  over  and 
around  it.  Who  knows  anything  about  it? 

H.  w.  c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 


Old  Buggy  Made  New 


sold  under  our  great  new  plan. 


NEW 

BUGGIES 

1-2 

PRICE 


Our  line  of  Buggy  Tops  will 
make  your  old  buggy  as  good  as 
new.  Prices  from  up. 

We  are  selling  the  entire  output 
of  our  buggy  top  and  repair  fac¬ 
tory.  Also  output  of  our  Royal  Car¬ 
riage  and  Vehicle  Company.  All 


EIGHT  BIG  FACTORIES,  ONE  SELLING  HEAD. 
ENTIRE  OUTPUT  DIRECT  TO  YOU. 

The  entire  output  of  eight  factories  making  BuggyTops 
and  Supplies,  Vehicles  ol  all  kinds.  Paints  and  Varnishes, 
Steel  Ranges,  Sewing  Machines,  Farm  and  Blacksmith 
Tools,  Steel  Wheels  and  Handy  Wagons,  Telephones 
and  Supplies. 

All  combined  to  cut  down  selling  expense  and  deliver 
goods  to  the  consumer  direct  at  unheard-of  low  prices. 


WRITE  FOR  BIG,  FREE  CATALOG. 

describing  and  illustrating  the  output  of  all  our  factories 
In  one  big  volumo.  The  greatest  selling  plan  ever  de-' 
vised,  to  save  money  for  the  buyer,  plainly  and  clearly  ex¬ 
plained.  The  book  Is  free.  Write  for  it. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO., 

Dapt.  T-3 1  Cleveland,  Ohio 


SAVE  MONEY 

r  By  Buying  Direct  From  Our  Factory 

anythin);  you  may  need  in  tho  way  of  a  vehicle  or 
h.mfliR  Wo  make  a  complete  line  and  offer  tho  largest 
choico  of  style*  and  variety.  With  us  it  is  QUALITY 
first,  price  afterward.  There  may  bo  “cheaper  buggies 
than  ours,  but  wo  can  prove  there  are  none  better. 

We  have  pleased  n  ~  —  Write  to-day  foroujr  new 

thousands  of  others 
i  and  esn  do  the 


same  for  you. 
Remember  our 
GUARANTEE 

“Satisfaction 
or  Money 
Back-” 


Catalog.  It  Is  FREE. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  | 
&  HARNESS  CO. 

31*4  South  High  St.,  I 
Columbus,  I 
Ohio,  f 


UBBER-TIRETOP  BUGGY  $*>0 

With  leather- Quarter  ^^0 


top  and  all  up-to-date 
appoi  ntments.  Guaran¬ 
teed  2  years.  Sold  on 


With  Steel 
Tire.  439. 


30  DAYS  FREETRIAL 

This  and  many  other  bar¬ 
gains  fully  described  in 
our  free  catalog.  We  are 
bona-fide  manufacturers, 
and  sell  direct  to  you  ut 
factory  prices.  Wemakel50stylesof  vehicles  from 
428.50  up  and  100  styles  of  harness  from  44.40  up. 
|  llon’tbuyvehioleorhurness  until  you  hear  from  ns. 
Write  today  for  Free  Money-Saving  Catalogue. 

U.  S.  BUGGY  &  CART  CO., 

Sta.  827, Cincinnati,  O. 


Remarkable  rather,  that  stout  or  tall  men 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tire 


generally  wear  better  clothes  than  the  average 
man,  why?  Because  they  do  not  wear  ready 
made  goods — but  get  the  latest  and  most  stylish 
patterns  made  to  order  to  suit  their  individual 
taste  and  wants.  The  Economy  Shirt  Company, 
Pleasantville  Station,  N.  Y.,  makes  Custom  Shirts 
only — circulars,  self-measure  blanks  and  samples 
of  materials  are  sent  free. 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

CLARK’S  REV. 

BUSH  PLOW  and  HARROW 

Cuts  a  track  6  feet  wide.  1 
foot  deep.  Connects  sub¬ 
soil  water.  Can  plow  a 
newly  cut  forest,  stump, 
bush  or  bog  land. 

CLARK’S  Dbl.  ACTION 
CUTAWAY  Moves  18,000 
Tons  of  Earth  in  a  Day. 

Send  for  circulars. 
HIGGANUM,  COiVN.,  U.S.A. 


R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  18. 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

Ten  Times  Over. 

Grind  any  tool,  knife  to  mower 
sickle,  with  the 

Practical 
Grinder. 

3,000  revolutions  of 
carborundum  wheel 
per  minute.  Greatest 
abrasive  known.  No 
pressure  needed, does 
not  draw  temper  or 
heat  tools.  Every 
home  needs  it.  Write 
for  price  and  circu¬ 
lar.  A  few  good 
agents  wanted. 

ROYAL  MFC.  CO..  228  E 


Walnut  St.,  Lancastar,  Pa. 


J 


The  smooth,  easy-running  Johnston  Mower  No.|9  (chain 
drive),  has  a  host  of  warm  farmer  friends.  When  a  man 
can  sit  on  his  mower  and  run  it  all  day  long  on  any  kind  of 
ground,  cutting  any  kind  of  grass,  down,  tangled,  or 
straight,  without  any  bother  he  certainly  appreciates  his 
machine.  Its  steady  clicking  is  music  to  his  ears.  That’s 
just  what  the  army  of  No.  9  users  say  of  this  mower.  But 
there’s  a  reason  for  this  satisfaction-giving  power — it’s  the 
way  it  is  made.  It  is  roller-bearing;  easy  in  draft;  has 
long  wood  pitman;  oval  head  rivets,  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  of  knife  bar;  can’t  clog;  perfect  foot  lift;  easy 
on  man;  handy  levers— convenience  in  avoiding 
obstructions;  powerful  chain— won't  break;  strong, 
durable  frame.  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  reasons  why  it  does  its  work  well. 

—why  it  pleases  its  users  so  well 
Our  mower  folder  is  full  of  rea¬ 
sons  you  ought  to  know.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  send  for  it— it’s  free. 

THE  JOHMSTON  HARVESTER  CO., 

10X701  BATAVIA,  H.  V. 


Pulverizing  Harrow 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest 
Riding  Harrow  on  earth.  The 
Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pul¬ 
verizes,  turns  and  levels 

all  soils  for  all  purposes. 
Made  entirely  of  cast 
steel  and  wrought  iron 
—indestructible. 

Catalog  and  booklet. 

“Arvldeal  Harrow”  by 

_ _  HenryStewart  sent  free. 

I  deliver  f.  o.  b.  at  New  York,  Chicago.  Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  etc, 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 

BRANCH  HOUSES:  1  10  W.  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO.  240-244  7th  Av».  S.,  MINNEAPOLIS.  1 3  1  6  W.  8th  SI., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  218  1 0th  St.,_  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Cor.  Watar  and  W.  Cay  Sta.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  I'Al’EU. 


Lou  Dillon  Ta  cueittvStordcn 


Suits  the  practical  gardener  because  it  cultivates  either  between  or  astride  the  rows, 
and  he  goes  along  at  an  easy,  continuous  walk.  One  simple  movement  without  the 
use  of  wrench  or  tool  of  any  kind  makes  it  possible  to  always  furrow  the  soil  atjust 
the  desired  depth.  You  must  not  put  this  cultivator  on  a  par  with  the  common  hit 
and  miss  garden  cultivator.  It  works  so  easily  and  accurately  that  it  is  the 
greatest  help  to  amateur  gardeners,  women,  truck  farmers,  and,  in  fact, 
anyone  who  wants  to  save  time  and  do  good  accurate  work. 

The  Lou  Dillon  cultivator  works  as  easily  as  a  lawn  mower.  It  is  in  fact, 
the  only  garden  cultivator  that  is  practical  for  a  woman  or  child,  as  it  is 
the  only  one  made  that  they  can  push. 

We  will  take  the  cultivator  back  and  give  back  your 
money  if  it  don’t  do  your  work  better  and  in  less  time 
than  any  garden  cultivator  you  ever  used. 

Write  for  free  descriptive  catalogue  and  prices. 

Schaible  Manufacturing  Co., 
Albion,  Michigan. 


A  PERFECT  SEED  BED. 

The  only  spring  tooth  harrow  that  always  pleases  is  the  one  here  shown.  Best  in  con¬ 
struction,  best  in  wear,  nearest  perfection  in  working  qualities.  It  is  the 


Syracuse 


Levor  Spring 
Tooth 


Harrow. 


Frame  ofangle  steel  bars  with  steel  protecting  shoe.  Best  adjust¬ 
ment  of  teeth  for  depth  and  clearance.  Easy  adjustment  for  dif¬ 
ferent  soils.  Teeth  raised  and  carried  on  runners  in  transporting. 
Draft  central  and  direct,  no  side  motion.  With  teeth  having 
plain  or  separate  points.  Seeing  it  work  is  to  want  it.  Ask  the 
Syracuse  dealer.  If  none  in  your  town,  ask  us.  Catalogue  free. 

SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  COMPANY, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Don’t 
buy  a 
Vehicle 
of  any 
kind  until 
you  get  our 
New  Vehicle 
Catalog 


iWe  Ship  on  30  Days  Trial 


Our 
Terms 
Are  the 
Most 

Liberal 
Ever 
Made. 


OIITT  THIS  AD  OUT  sen<*  It  t°  us  andwewill  mail  you  free  the  most  complete  catalog  of  vehicles  and  harness  ever  printed.  The  cuts  aw 
1  *  very  large,  the  descriptions  are  complete  and  plain.  All  vehicles  shipped  direct  from  our  factory.  Prices  lowest 

ever  made.  yon  t  buy  a  vehicle  or  harness  until  you  get  our  1906  catalogue  and  lltlDVflll  CMITU  AA  nmn.nn  ■■  ■ 

see  our  astonishingly  low  prices  and  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  made.  InArKvIN  OlYll  I  tl  UU.  vnlbAUU.  ILLa 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


A  QUESTION  OF  HOG  BREEDING. 

I  am  trying  to  raise  hogs  on  a  larger  scale 
than  I  have  in  the  past.  Would  you  give 
me  good  advice  on  starting  pigs  when  they 
.are  taken  from  the  sow  offer  four  or  live 
weeks  of  age,  that  is  in  regard  to  feed?  I 
•can  start  them  all  right  on  skim-milk, 
hut  what  should  I  use  in  case  I  would  not 
have  enough  milk?  What  is  your  idea  about 
pigs  of  same  litter  for  breeding?  reader. 

The  man  interested  is  on  the  wrong 
road  when  he  expects  to  increase  the 
number  of  his  hogs  by  weaning  his  pigs 
at  four  or  five  weeks  old  and  breeding  his 
sows  more  frequently.  Better  keep  more 
sows  and  allow  the  pigs  to  suck  longer 
In  defense  of  this  statement  I  will  men¬ 
tion  this  fact:  Milk  from  the  sows  is  na¬ 
ture's  provision  for  the  pigs  and  if  the 
sows  are  fed  properly,  the  skill  of  man 
cannot  duplicate  it.  Also,  that  while  the 
pigs  suck  they  can  be  fed  in  no  cheaper 
and  better  way  than  through  the  sow, 
and  it  costs  no  more  to  secure  a  given 
amount  of  gain  in  this  way  than  to  feed 
the  pigs  alone,  the  sow’s  keep  costing 
nothing  because  she  puts  their  feed  in 
the  best  possible  shape  for  them  to  thrive. 
Then  it  follows  that  the  best  way  is  to 
feed  the  sows  all  they  will  assimilate 
and  allow  the  pigs  to  suck  till  at  least 
eight  weeks  old.  By  that  time  the  pigs 
will  have  learned  not  to  depend  so  much 
on  their  dams  and  can  be  weaned  without 
checking  their  growth  and  making  runts 
of  them,  which  it  is  hard  to  escape  doing 
if  they  are  weaned  at  four  or  five  weeks 
,.old.  About  the  best  feed  to  use  in  con¬ 
nection  with  skim-milk  is  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings.  As  they  get  older,  feed  ear  corn ; 
,  cl  over  or  Alfalfa,  cut  and  mixed  with  the 
skim-milk,  will  be  a  great  help  till  they 
can  have  pasture.  The  breeding  of  pigs 
closely  akin,  in  pig  production,  should  not 
be  undertaken  by  the  farmer.  It  is  a 
system  of  economy  that  leads  to  ruin. 
An  expert  may  do  it  to  fix  type,  but  the 
novice  should  not  in  any  case  undertake 

Jt  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

SHEEP-KILLING  DOGS. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Connecticut  sheep 
man,  page  50,  will  meet  with  any  success  jn 
securing  the  enactment  of  any  anti-dog  law, 
find  as  to  the  humane  societies,  (heir  sym¬ 
pathy  is  with  the  dogs  and  not  the  sheep. 
About  a  year  und  a  half  ago  I  read  a  news 
item  in  the  New  York  World  to  the  effect 
that  a  Pennsylvania  farmer  had  shot  and 
killed  a  dog  that  had  entered  bis  pasture  and 
was  in  the  act  of  chasing  his  stock.  The  dog 
proved  to  be  the  property  of  a  neighbor  who, 
enraged  at  the  loss  of  his  pet,  and  finding 
that  the  law  gave  the  farmer  the  right,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  kill  the  dog  .appealed  to 
the  humane  society,  had  the  farmer  arrested 
for  cruelty  to  animals,  and  a  justice  of  the 
peace  fined  him  $25,  explaining  that  although 
he  had  a  right  to  kill  the  dog,  it  was  cruel 
to  shoot  it;  that  he  should  have  caught  it 
tmd  given  it  chloroform.  When  reading  The 
It.  N.-Y.  of  New  England  farmers  being  an¬ 
noyed  by  hunters  from  the  cities,  I  have  won¬ 
ted  why  they  did  not  import  that  justice 
Ot  f lit'  peace  and  have  the  hunters  lined  for 
cruelty  (o  animals,  he  could  explain  to  them 
that,  although  they  had  a  right  to  kill  a  rab¬ 
bit,  fox  or  deer,  it  was  cruel  to  shoot  them; 
that  they  should  catch  them  and  give  them 
chloroform.  I  saw  by  the  papers  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  a  neighborhood  in  or  near  Chicago 
(I  think  it  was  Chicago),  was  overrun  by 
rats  that  had  their  headquarters  in  the  ruins 
ot  an  old  wharf,  (or  something  of  the  kind). 
AU  efforts  to  destroy  them,  or  reduce  their 
numbers  were  unavailing,  and.  the  people  (le¬ 
gged  to  burn  the  ruins,  when  the  officers  of 
Um  humane  society  interfered  and  prevented 
them  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  cruelty 
to  animals  to  burn  the  rats  to  death.  So 
now,  why  not  apply  the  rule  to  hunters  that 
shoot  rabbits,  foxes  and  deer? 

In  this  (Steuben)  County,  the  town  pays 
for  all  sheep  killed  by  dogs.  It  has  cost  the 
town  of  Bath  as  high  as  $700  a  year.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  the  town  hoard  offered  a 
reward  of  $20  for  each  dog  killed  while  in 
the  act  of  chasing  sheep ;  there  was  just  one 
dog  shot  during  the  year.  All  who  have  had 
experience  with  sheep-killing  dogs  know  that 
it  is  very  seldom  that  one  can  get  within 
shooting  distance  of  one,  or  even  close  enough 
to  identify  them.  The  only  way  to  reach 
them  is  with  poison,  and  but  few  people 
would  advocate  that.  There  are,  however, 
sometimes  cases  of  dog  poisoning,  and  the 


local  papers  are  always  loud  in  their  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  “miscreant,”  and  their  de¬ 
mands  that  he  he  discovered  and  punished 
for  cruelty  to  animals.  Nearly  every  farmer 
owns  a  dog,  usually  a  worthless  cur,  for 
which  he  “would  not  take  $25.”  sufferer. 


BEET  PULP  FOR  FEEDING. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  feeding  value  of  beet 
pulp,  in  comparison  with  mixed  clover  and 
Timothy  hay,  or  silage?  Does  it  make  any 
difference  whether  it  is  fresh  and  sweet  or 
sour?  If  sour  will  it  hurt  the  milk? 

Ashtabula,  O.  c.  J.  M. 

1  take  it  the  questioner  has  the  wet  pulp, 
not  the  dried.  It  is  from  75  to  90  per 
cent  water,  depending  how  soon  he  gets 
it  from  the  factory,  how  much  it  is 
drained,  etc.  It  has  a  value  for  succu¬ 
lence  when  fed  with  dry  feed,  that  is  in 
addition  to  what  it  really  contains  of 
food  nutrients.  When  there  is  silage 
this  would  cut  no  figure.  If  there  is 
abundance  of  the  latter,  1  would  not  haul 
the  beet  pulp  very  far.  If  he  is  short  of 
the  same,  or  other  bulky  food,  the  beet 
pulp  will  be  worth  about  $2  per  ton. 
It  is  a  good  food  when  fresh,  and  a  fair 
milk  producer.  When  it  is  sour  part  of 
its  value  is  lost,  and  musty  or  rotten,  is 
no  more  value  than  silage  or  cornstalks 
in  like  condition.  No  such  feed  will  make 
the  best  grade  of  milk.  Beet  pulp  will  only 
in  short  measure  take  the  place  of  protein 
grains.  If  he  cannot  get  it  fresh  and 
sweet,  perhaps  he  can  buy  the  dried.  If 
he  needs  bulk  foods.  Dr.  Voorhees  of 
New  Jersey  Experiment  station,  found 
the  latter  worth  about  $20  per  ton  as  a 
substitute  for  silage  for  milch  cows. 

E.  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


Shetland  Ponies  it Atfn.JT.ASS: 

ties.  $235.  TAYLOR  FARM.  Wooster,  Ohio. 


KENTUCKY  JACK  FARM. 


A  fine  lot  of  big  Blnek  well-bred 
KENTUCKY  JACKS,  alsolm- 
ported  HI’ANI  SH  JACKS, 
selected  by  me  personally  from 
the  very  best  breeds  of  Jacks  in 
Spain.  We  furnish  a  certificate 
of  pedigree  with  each  Imported 
Jack.  Come  and  see  me  or  write 
for  prices.  1  can  please  you. 


JOE  E.  WRIGHT,  Junction  City,  Ky. 


KENTUCKY  JACKS 

AND  STALLIONS. 

One  hundred  bond  of 
Jacks,  Jennets,  Saddle,  Trotting 
and  Pacing  Stallions  and  some  nice 
Poland  China  Hogs,  We  won  more 
premiums  on  Jacks  than  all  other 
breeders  combined  at  Ky.  State  Fail 
1905.  Write  for  what  you  want. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  COMl’ANV,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Branch  barn  for  jacks,  Marion,  Kansas. 

ALL  ABOUT  H0LSTEINS 

Send  posts)  curd  for  64page  Illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  grent  breed  of  rattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


An  Inflamed  Tendon 

NEEDS  COOLING 

ABSORBINE 

Will  doit  and  restore  the  circulation, 
assist  nature  to  repair  strained,  rup¬ 
tured  ligaments  more  successfully  than 
Firing.  No  blister;  no  hair  gone;  and 
you  can  use  the  horse.  $2.00  per  bottle 
'delivered.  Book2-B  Free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind  $1.00 
Bottle.  Cures  Strained  *  Torn  Liga- 
■ii  ments.  Cures  Varicose  Veins.  Allays 
n  quickly.  Genuine  manufactured  only  by 

.YOUNG,  P.D. F„  83  MonmouthSt.. Springfield, Mass- 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 

Sovereign  Horse  Remedy 
We  offer  9100.  for  any  case  of 
colic,  curb,  splint  ot  lameness  it 
fails  to  cure  when  we  say  cure  is 
possible.  Our  great  book,  "Vet¬ 
erinary  Experience,"  free.  100 
pages,  a  perfect  guide.  Send  for  copy. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co.. 

30  Bnverlv  St. 


Roainn  Mass. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


don't 

LET 
HIM 
SUFFER 

SEND 
TO-DAY 
ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 

ONLY  POSITIVE 

AND 

PERMANENT 

CURE 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case' 
or  your  money  will  be 
refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE  w  HI 

cure  ordinary  cases. 
Sent  post  paid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

AGENTS  WANTED , 


MINERAL  HEAVE 

4gf  Fourth  Avenue. 


PAT 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

All  ages  and  sexes,  son  of  Lord 
Premier,  No.  50001,  the  $1,500  Hoar,  at  head  of  herd. 
Send  for  booklet. 

.1.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Jerse^^Cattle,  Berkshire  Hogs, 


R.  F. 


iode  Island 

SHANNON,  905  Liberty 


Reds. 

St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


UROC-JERSEY  PIGS  and  BRED  SOWS.  All 
stock  eligible  to  registry.  Write  for  prices.  Ad¬ 
dress  A.  B.  WOODHULL,  Wading  River.  N.  Y. 


Dl 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin';  Ser 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 

_  _  Holstelns.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 

InCalf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Krcildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


JEGlST’n  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin 
coin,  Shropshire.  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
^Collie  Dtgs  and  a  variety  of 
I  Poultry.  Come  see  my 
(stock  and  make  your  own 
selections.  Send  2c.  stamp 
p«ncy  ..I  Kureka  chi  Ml  f0r  New  Catalogue. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Penna 


rjUEKNSEY  BULL  CALVES  from  two  to  ten 
months  olJ;  fine  individually  and  best  of  breed-' 
ing.  W.  A.  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y 


EXTRA  LARGE  REGISTERED  3-Year  Old 
GUERNSEY  BULL.  For  sale  at  a  bargain. 
MARTIN  R.  WOOD,  What  Cheer  Farm,  Narvon,Pa 


AYRSHIRE  BULLS  AND  HEIFERS.  1  offer] 
a  a  few  fine  Bulls  and  Heifers  from  Producing 
Dams.  Address, 

C.  E.  HATCH,  V.S.,  Gainesville, Wyoming  Co.,  N.Y 


Pure  Bred  Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

From  Registered  and  Record  Stock.  ALFALFA 
SOU.  from  lots  that  have  raised  alfalfa  for  the  past 
five  years.  Prices  moderate.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 


LABEL 

Stamped  with  your 
name  or  address,  also 
numbers.  The  best 
mark  for  all  live  stock 
to  save  loss  or  confusion. 

Semple*  Free.  Agent*  Wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA,  74  Main  St., 
West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  t 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Stoam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scaldora,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  air  Send  for  circulars. 
D.  It.  SPERRY  &  00.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


Large  English  Berkshires  JS-aSo*” 

year  old  Registered  Sow  of  choicest  breeding. 
NUTWOOD  FARMS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  R.  E.  D.  No.  4. 


Star  Farm  Holsteins. 

$20,000  in  Registered  Holstein  Cows. 

Service  bulls,  heifers  and  calves  to  be  sold  within 
the  next  JO  days.  Unprecedented  sale.  Unprece¬ 
dented  prices.  The  Chance  of  a  Lifetime. 
Illustrated  Circulars  Sent.  Eree. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 

Dept.  D.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


A.  Lady  etui  hold  him. 


of  the  BEERY  BIT 
TOUR  0 ITS  IN  ONE 

Cure*  Kickers,  Runaway",  Puller*, 
shyer*,  etc.  Sond  for  Bit  on  Ten 
Bay*’  Trial  and  circular  showing 
the  four  distinct  ways  of  using  it. 
Prof.  J.Q.  Beery,  Pleasant  1UU,  Ohio. 


The  Louse 
Question 

When  your  animals  rub  incessantly 
at  this  seasou  of  the  year,  look  out 
for  lice.  This  is  especially  true  of 
calves  and  colts.  To  meet  this  con¬ 
dition  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.SA  for¬ 
mulated  the  famous  Instant  Louse 
Killer,  which  kills  lice  on  stock  and 
poultry. 

INSTANT 
LOUSE  KILLER 

kills  ticks  on  sheep.  It,  being  a  powder, 
can  be  applied  in  zero  weather.  Do  not 
wait  for  warm  weather ;  do  not  let  the  tick 
eat  up  your  profits;  kill  him  on  the  spot 
with  Instant  Louse  Killer.  Put  up  in  round 
cans  with  perforated  top,  full  pound  25  cts. 

Sold  on  a  positive  written  guarantee. 
Be  sure  of  the  word  "Instant'’  on  the 
can  ;  there  are  25  imitators. 

1  lb.  25c  (  Except  in  Canada 
„  „  ;  and  extreme 

3  lbs.  60c  (  West  aud  South. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  we  will 
forward  1  lb.  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid, 
for  25  cents. 

Manufactured  by 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland,  Ohio. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN -FR I  ESI  AN  S 
are  bred  for  large  Production,  Good  Size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  wantwrite  or  cometosee 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
ai.d  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you.' 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Neshanic.  N.  J 


WOODLAND 


—Shorthorn  Cattle  and 
Tunis  Sheep.  W.  I, 
WOOD,  Williamsport,  0. 


IT’S  A  FACT 

That  we  now  have  more  young  cows  of  milking  age 
than  we  can  possibly  stable  this  coming  Winter. 
They  are  bred  to  such  bulls  as  DeKol  2u’s  Butter 
Boy  3d,  Beryl  Wayne’s  Paul  DeKol,  and  the  imported 
bull  Karel  Bos  1st,  PRIZE  and  CH  AM  PI  ON  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair.  We  will  make  a  reduction  in 
price  in  all  lines.  This  is  an  opportunity  you  should 
not  overlook.  Send  for  further  particulars  and  folder. 
THE  STEVENS  HERD,  Established  1870, 
HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON, 
Brookside  Stock  Farm,  Lacuna,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  suoh  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  roam 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  or 
anything  needed  in  Holsteln-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulstei  Co..  N.Y. 


Clip  Your  Horses  The  Stewart  Clipper 

Prici  only  $6.75.  The  Most  Perfect  Clipping  Machine  Made. 

Clipped  horses  feel  better,  look  better  and  work  better.  All  up-to-date 
farmers  now  clip  in  the  spring.  Leading  veterinaries  recommend  it.  Un¬ 
dipped  horses  stand  all  night  with  a  heavy  damp  coat  of  hair,  and  are 
weakened  with  loss  of  flesh.  The  new  machine  is  guaranteed  for  five  years 
and  will  be  sent  by  express  on  receipt  of  $2.00,  balance  C.  O.  D. 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY  143  LaSalle  Ave.,  CHICACO 


SAVE-THE-HORSE”  Spavin  Cure. 

Registered  Trade  Mark. 

Dillon,  S.  C.— Before  using  “Save-the-Horse”  my  mare  went  on  three 
legs,  now  you  can’t  tell  it.  It  beats  anything  lever  saw.  A.L.  BETHKA. 


SC.00  Guarantee— as  binding  to  pro- 
- tect  you  as  legal  talent  could 

make  it.  Sond  for  copy  and  booklet. 

At  Druggist*  and  Dealer*  or  Express  paid. 


a>Save-tho*Horso"  Permanently  Cures  Bpavin* 

Ringbone  (except  low  Ringbone),  Curb,  Thoruughpin, Spllni£ 
Shoe  Roil,  Wind  Puff,  Injured  Tendon*  and  All  lameness,  with* 
out  boat  or  lots  of  h  Air.  Horse  mmj  work  as  ubuaL 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Formerly  Troy,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

EHG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Qua,ity- 

if  you  desire  the  best  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  order. 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON,  •  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


MAKES  STOCK  EAT 

Weight  in  farm  animals  makes  your  profit.  Tonic  Stock  Food 
makes  eating  attractive.  It  is  a  condiment  al  digestant  and 
assimilator.  Mixed  with  any  ration  it  reduces  your  feed  bill 
one-fifth.  Made  in  4  separate  formulas  fitted  especially 
for  hogs,  horses,  dairy  cows  and  for  general  feeding.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  it.  If  he  hasn’t  it.  remit  the  price  ($3.50  per 
100  lbs)  to  us.  We’ll  deliver  it  freight  prepaid.  Address  Dept. 
17.  Free  Souvenir  Calendar  andf  catalog.  Agents  Wanted. 
TONIC  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  ELGIN,  ILL. 


“ELBIN  BRAND" 


r 


T1IH  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


CM. 

CREAM  THAT  FOAMS  IN  CHURN. 

If  C.  c.,  page  89,  will  test  his  cows 
separately  he  will  find  that  the  trouble 
lies  in  the  milk  of  one  or  two  of  his  herd. 

In  the  Fall  of  1899  wc  had  exactly  the 
same  case.  We  milked  four  cows,  none 
of  whichTwas  fresh  at  that  time.  We  used 
the  home  creamer  process'  and  had  no 
trouble,  till  all  at  once,  the  churn  was 
full  of  foam  in  about  10  minutes’  churn¬ 
ing.  My  wife  tried  to  remedy  it,  but  of 
no  avail.  The  next  week  it  was  the  same 
thing.  We  commenced  then  to  ship  our 
milk  to  a  nearby  creamery.  They  exam¬ 
ined  it  and  found  it  all  right ;  it  tested  4J4 
per  cent  butter  fat.  In  the  meantime  we 
milked  each  cow  separately  and  put  the 
milk  through  the  same  process.  We  had 
no  trouble  with  the  first  two  cows,  but 
when  we  put  the  cream  from  the  third 
cow,  which  only  gave  three  quarts  of  milk 
at  one  milking,  in  a  quart  jar,  and  shook 
it,  it  became  like  whipped  cream,  and  no 
butter  came.  The  fourth  cow  was  then 
tried  the  same  way,  and  butter  came  in  a 
short  time.  The  three  cows  were  then 
tested  together  and  we  had  butter  in  due 
time.  The  cream  of  that  third  cow,  which 
was  a  Dutch  Belted,  was  nearly  as  white 
as  the  milk.  We  sold  that  cow  to  a 
butcher  and  have  had  no  trouble  ever 

since.  C-  L- 

Pennsylvania, 

I  notice  that  C.  C.  had  to  throw  the 
foamy  cream  to  the  pigs.  That  was  very 
wasteful,  for  just  think  of  the  cream 
biscuit  and  cream  cookies  it  would  have 
made,  not  to  mention  a  spoonful  in  griddle 
cakes  and  Johnny  cakes.  About  three  years 
ago  I  had  a  similar  experience  with  cream 
enough  for  10  pounds  of  butter.  My 
husband  said:  “You’ll  have  to  boil  it  as 
we  used  to  do  whey  cream  to  get  the  but¬ 
ter.”  So  putting  three  or  four  quarts  in 
an  old  milkpan  I  let  it  boil  on  the  back  of 
the  range  for  three  or  four  hours,  till  the 
kitchen  fire  went  down.  Next  morning 
I  found  over  an  inch  depth  of  clear, 
good-looking  butter,  which  had  no  bad 
taste,  and  was  as  good  as  any  for  frying 
steaks  or  baking  cake,  except  the  lack 
of  salt.  Thinking  there  might  be  more 
butter  in  the  cream  I  added  two  quarts 
of  water  and  repeated  the  process  twice, 
getting  a  small  quantity  each  time.  We 
think  the  trouble  arises  from  the  stage  of 
the  milk  yield,  it  always  being  within  a 
short  time  of  the  cow’s  going  dry. 
Others  about  here  have  had  the  same 
trouble  at  the  same  time.  v.  G.  s. 

New  York. 

FEEDING  AND  BREEDING  PROBLEMS 

I  am  keeping  between  ,300  and  400  hens. 
Mornings  I  am  feeding  one  part  bran;  one 
part  middlings:  one  part  cobmeal.  I  take 
about  seven  pounds  of  this  and  put  about 
two  pounds  animal  meal  into  it  for  100  hens, 
fed  mornings,  with,  corn  and  oats  mixed  af¬ 
ternoons.  I  have  bought  a  bone  mill  and 
made  arrangements  with  a  butcher  to  supply 
me  with  bone  at  50  cents  per  100  (animal 
meal  $2.50  per  100).  I  wish  to  take  the 
animal  meal  away  and  substitute  bone.  IIow 
much  bone  would  it  be  wise  to  feed?  The 
man  from  whom  I  buy  the  meal  keeps  chick¬ 
ens,  and  lie  says  that  if  I  feed  much  cut  bone 
tlie  eggs  will  not  hatch.  Is  that  true?  If  a 
man  is  keeping  purebred  poultry  should  he 
renew  his  breeding  stock  from  the  same  fam¬ 
ily  or  strain  of  the  same  breed,  or  should  he 
gels  eggs  or  roosters  from  another  strain  if 
lie  wants  to  show  his  birds,  or  if  he  wants 
to  keep  them  for  poultry  and  eggs?  A.  T. 

Chester,  N.  J. 

If  A.  T.  is  making  his  hens  lay  well 
feeding  the  ration  given  I  would  think  it 
a  cheap  ration.  The  cut  bone  would  seem 
to  he  worth  about  half  as  much  as  the  beef 
scrap;  from  analysis  of  food  stuffs  would 
be  worth  more  if  much  meat  were  left  on 
tlie  bones.  The  cost  of  grinding,  etc., 
would  have  to  be  considered.  The  beef 
scrap  is  considered  less  trouble  here,  and 
it  is  used  in  the  mash.  I  would  feed  the 
cut  bone  in  place  of  beef  scrap  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  about  one  or  two  ta¬ 
blespoonfuls  for  each  hen.  Watch  results 

feed  what  is  needed.  I  have  heard  that 
cut  bone  tends  to  make  the  membrane  of 
the  egg  tougher,  and  it  might  be  harder 
for  the  young  chicks  to  break  the  shell, 
•loo  much  bone,  or  any  other  rich  food.  ‘ 
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would  affect  the  hens’  health,  and  eggs 
would  not  be  likely  to  hatch  well.  If  you 
have  a  fine  strain  of  purebred  stock,  I 
think  it  is  generally  considered  best  to 
breed  from  the  same  strain,  introducing 
new  blood  very  carefully,  and  only  for 
good  reason,  to  increase  vigor,  or 
strengthen  some  weak  point.  Generally 
do  not  put  cock  bird  of  another  strain 
with  flock,  but  mate  with  a  few  hens,  and 
their  offspring  again,  so  that  the  new 
blood  will  be  a  small  part  of  the  whole. 
It  would  be  the  same  with  laying  stock. 
If  you  had  hens  that  had  made  a  fine  lay¬ 
ing  record  you  would  not  want  to  risk 
losing  all  you  had  gained  by  crossing.  'Poo 
close  inbreeding  may  weaken  the  stock, 
but  you  will  not  need  much  new  stock  if 
you  practice  careful  selection  and  will  be 
surer  of  the  results  if  you  breed  from  the 
same  strain.  H.  s.  e. 

Rhode  Island  Poultry  School. 

WAR T  ON  HORSE 

I  have  a  horse  with  what  seems  to  he  a 
large  Hat  wart  on  top  of  neck  where  collar 
comes.  It  gets  sore  in  Summer,  and  we  can¬ 
not  heal  it  while  working  her  hard  in  warm 
weather,  hut  in  Winter  it  will  heal,  but 
looks  like  a  wart,  and  seems  to  itch.  When 
in  harness  she  wants  to  rub  collar,  twist  her 
head  and  lift  collar  from  bottom.  I  have 
tried  several  kinds  of  gall  cures.  What  would 
you  advise?  w.  I.  H. 

If  you  had  given  me  some  idea  of  the 
size  of  the  wart  I  would  have  been  in  a 
better  position  to  answer  your  request. 
Take  a  large  needle  filled  with  a  number 
of  strands  of  heavy  linen  thread  and  run 
the  needle  into  the  skin  about  one-half 
inch  from  the  wart,  and  then  under  the 
same  and  come  out  on  the  other  side, 
and  then  tie  as  tight  as  you  can  at  one 
side  of  the  wart,  and  then  run  the  needle 
through  the  same  hole  and  tie  on  the 
other  side.  At  the  end  of  four  or  five 
days  clip  the  wart  out  with  a  pair  of 
scissors  and  then  wash  once  a  day  with 
a  little  sugar  of  lead  water. 

M.  L>.  WILLIAMS,  D.  V.  S. 


Ropy  Milk.  In  regard  to  ropy  milk,  my 
father  had  a  cow  that  gave  a  little  ropy  milk 
last  Fall  in  tlie  front  teat  nearest  milker. 
There  was  something  like  a  kernel  of  corn  in 
the  teat.  It  grew  so  it  almost  tilled  the 
teat,  hut  did  not  hinder  the  (low  of  milk. 
I  rubbed  some  lard  on  it  at  milking  time, 
and  after  a  while  I  used  a  milking  tube. 
After  a  time  the  kernel  diminished  and  now 
you  can  hardly  feel  it  :  tlie  teat  seems  all 
right  exceiit  being  slightly  smaller,  and  the 
milk  is  as  good  as  ever.  m.  p.  c. 

Starksboro,  Vt. 


15  DAYS 

FREE 
a.  TRIAL 

To  prove  to  you  that  tlie  MONARCH 
MILL  is  tlie  best  for  your  use — that  it 
will  do  all  sorts  of  odd  jobs,  big  or  small, 
we  will  send  you  one  on  15  days  free 
trial.  If  it  doesn’t  do  your  work  better 
and  cheaper  than  any  other  mill  you 
ever  heard  of,  and  if  it  isn’t  all  we 
claim  for  it,  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 
Our  freecatalogueshows  themany  ways 
the  Monarch  is  superior  to  other  mills. 

SPROUT,  WALDRON  &  CO., 
P.O.  Box  263  Munoy,  Pa. 


SLOANS 
^LINIMENT 


CURES  [  50c.  and  $1 .00. 


Swine  Disease 
s^Hog  Cholera 

Send  for  Circular  with  Directions. 

Or.  EARLS.  SLOAN,  615  Albany  St., Boston, Mass. 


you  write  advertisers  mention  Thu 

^  _Y.  ail(l  vnii’ll  t rat  n  nulHr  ronlv  and 


When 


you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
!  -a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 


Convenience^ 

Why  not  tret  it  in  your  cream  separator  when 
every  other  essential  goes  with  it?  That’s 
the  difference  between  tlie  separator  of 
today  and  the  old  machines.  The  new 

Papec 

Cream  Separator 

doesn’t  require  you  to  lift  the  milk  as  high  as 
your  head  to  fill  the  can.  A  child  can  fill  it. 
That  counts  when  you  use  it  every  day  twice 
a  day.  Mind  you,  this  is  not  attained  at  the 
expense  of  clean  skimming,  easv  turning,  or 
cleaning.  Handiness  is  not  inconsistent  with  these 
things.  The  Papec  is  the  separator  that  has  them  all. 
Let  us  tell  you  all  about  it.  Our  free  book  will  do  It. 

THE  PAPEC  MCH.  CO.,  * 
Box  10,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


One  Operation 

is  all  it  takes  to  break,  crush  and 
grind,  either  fine  or  coarse,  all 
grains  for  all  feed  purposes, 
>|  when  you  use  the 

KELLY 

DUPLEX 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

They  are  the  fastest,  easiest  run¬ 
ning  and  strongest,  mills  made; 
New  double  cutters;  force  feed; 
novor  choke.  Four  sizes.  Especially  adapted  for  gasoline  engines. 
Use  25  percent  less  power  than  any  others. 

THE  0.  S.  KELLY  CO.,  157  N.  Lime  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


TUBULAR 
Starts  Fortune 

If  you  had  a  gold  mine  would  you 
waste  half  the  gold?  Dairies  are 
surer  than  gold  mines,  yet 

farmers  without  separators  only  half 
skim  their  milk.  Tubular  butter  is 
worth  25  to  35  cents.  Cream  is  worth 
one  cent  fed  to  stock.  Are  yon 

wasting  crenml 


Like  a  Crowbar 

Tubulars  are  regular  crowbars — 
get  right  under  the  trouble.  Get  the 
cream— raise  the  quantity  of  butter 
—start  a  fortune  for  the  owner. 
Write  for  catalog  TJ-153 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

TOROHTO,  CAN.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


DAVIS 


) 


Get  It  direct  from 
factory  at  factory 
prices  and  save 

20%  to  50%. 


The  simple  cream  separator 
which  doubles  profits  and  cuts 
dairywork  In  two.  Absolutely 
the  simplest,  easiest  running, 
easiest  cleaned  separator  in  the 
world.  Just  belt  high  to  a  man. 

Its  three-piece  bowl  gets  the 
last  drop  of  cream.  Investigate 
our  liberal  selling  plan.  Send 
your  name  and  address  to  us  on 
a  postal  card  and  get  onr 
monsy  saving  catalogue  No. 

1  40  by  return  mail. 

Davis  Cream 

Separator  Co., 

56  A  N.  Clinton  St..  ChicagoAlhj 


new  AMERICAN  SAW  MILL 

Variable  Friction  Feed 

Ratchet  Set  Works,  Quick  Receder, 
Duplex  Steel  Dogs,  Strong,  Accurate  and 
Reliable,  Best  Material  and  Workman¬ 
ship.  LIGHT  RUNNING.  Requires 
Little  Power.  Simple,  Easy  to  Handle. 
Won’t  Get  Out  of  Order.  With 

j  //.  P.  Steam  or  Gasoline  Engine 
Guaranteed  to  cut  2,000  ft.  per  day. 

$155  BUYS  IT— Oi\  Cars  at  Factory. 
Freight  Very  Low. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO.  ’ o't -T" 

Agents  in  all  large  cities.  Write  us  for  name  of  our  nearest  agent  to  you. 


8  other sixes.  Also  Edgers,  Trimmers,  Shingle  Machines ,  Lath  Mills, 
Blp  and  Out-OffSaws,  I>r*R  8*ws,  Cord  Wood  Saws  and  Food  Mills. 
CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE.  ABK  FOR  IT. 


Try  It  Before  You  Buy  It 

If  it  don’t  suit,  return  it.  We’ll  pay  freight. 

Quaker  City 

MILLS 


100%  ON  YOUR  MONEY 
EVERY  YEAR 
FOR  TWENTY  YEARS 


are  sold  on  above  proposi¬ 
tion.  Reduced  price  I  his 
_  year.  40yearson  the  market. 
8  sizes.  Rail  bearing.  Grinds  ear  corn  and 
small  grain.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

The  A.W.  Straub  Co  •  4 7 -41)  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  111* 


l 


This  is  the  marvelously  good  investment  that 
more  than  700,000  users  have  actually  found  the 
De  Laval  Cream  Separator  to  be. 

With  the  average  number  of  cows  a  De  Laval 
machine  saves  and  earns  its  whole  cost  the  first 
fear,  which  it  continues  to  do  yearly  for  its  establ¬ 
ished  life  of  fully  twenty  years  more  to  come. 

There  surely  isn’t  another  such  investment, 
either  on  the  farm  or  off  it,  open  to  anyone  having 
cream  to  separate.  Why  delay  making  it? 

As  for  the  first  cost,  if  you  have  the  ready  cash 
of  course  there  is  a  fair  discount  for  it,  but  if  not 
any  reputable  buyer  may  secure  a  De  Laval 
machine  on  such  liberal  terms  that  the  machine  is 
actually  free  of  cost  for  it  will  earn  its  cost 
and  more  while  you  are  paying  for  it. 

Send  at  once  for  catalogue  and  full  particulars. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  U  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

9  &  I  I  Dhumm  St.. 
BAN  FRANCISCO. 


109-113  YOUVILLESQ. 
MONTREAL. 


General  Offices : 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET,  75  &  7TOBONToTREET’ 

NEW  YORK. 


14-16  PRINCFSS  STREET, 
WINNIPEG. 
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EGGS  DID  NOT  HATCH. 

Just  after  Christmas  I  set  11  eggs  from 
four  different  liens  under  a  sitting  hen.  She 
sat  steadily  for  three  weeks,  but  not  an  egg 
hatched.  So  my  first  experience  was  an  utter 
failure.  The  eggs  were  from  my  flock  of  15 
two-year-old  hens,  and  1  think  the  rooster  is 
the  same  age.  We  had  the  sitting  hen  in  a 
comfortable  room.  Can  you  give  me  any 
idea  why  none  of  those  eggs  hatched?  Could 
they  have  been  all  infertile?  t\  s.  m. 

Melrose,  Mass. 

The  eggs  might  all  be  infertile.  This 
could  be  easily  determined  by  breaking 
the  eggs  and  noting  whether  chicks  had 
begun  to  grow  in  any  of  them.  Old  roost¬ 
ers  are  likely  to  be  very  indifferent  breed¬ 
ers  in  Winter,  and  1  would  not  set  eggs 
from  pens  where  old  males  were  kept. 
Young  cockerels  that  have  been  kept  from 
the  flock  until  a  week  or  ten  days  before 
time  to  begin  saving  the  eggs  are  surest 
breeders.  Possibly  the  eggs  referred  to 
had  been  chilled,  in  which  case  the  germ 
would  not  develop  even  though  the  eggs 
were  fertile.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 

CRACKED  WHEAT  FOR  CHICKS. 

Can  you  inform  a  novice  in  chicken-culture 
as  to  the  advisability  of  feeding  cracked- 
wheat  to  young  chicks.  Would  it  be  injuri¬ 
ous  if  fed  clear,  and  constantly?  1  have 
several  bushels  of  it.  and  would  like  to  save 
it  for  Spring  chicks,  if  it  is  desirable,  thereby 
saving  the  expense  of  buying  cracked  corn, 
etc.  J.  k.  s. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

Cracked  wheat  is  all  right  for  little 
chicks  if  the  wheat  is  clean  and  sweet, 
not  moldy  or  sour.  But  why  feed  clear 
wheat  “constantly”  to  young  chicks  when 
it  is  better  to  mix  it  with  cracked  corn, 
oatmeal,  etc.?  Little  chicks  need  a  variety 
as  much  as  old  hens.  I  should  certainly 
save  it  for  Spring  chicks,  but  mix  it  with 
other  grain,  and  not  feed  it  until  chicks 


health  when  used  in  this  way.  Silicate  of 
sodium,  the  material  of  which  commercial 
water  glass  is  a  solution,  is  not  poisonous. 
At  most  it  is  slightly  caustic,  but  it  is  so 
completely  washed  away  by  rinsing  the 
eggs  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  pre¬ 
serving  liquid  that  no  danger  remains.  It 
has  never  been  recommended  to  use  metal 
containers  for  water  glass  when  preserv¬ 
ing  eggs.  Clean  wooden  and  stoneware 
vessels  are  safe.  Water  glass  is  shipped 
in  barrels,  bottles  and  tin  cans.  It  appar¬ 
ently  does  not  rust  the  latter,  but  we 
would  not  care  to  trust  galvanized  iron 
long. 

We  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  sour¬ 
ing  of  eggs  when  preserved  in  this  solu¬ 
tion.  A  soured  egg  is  necessarily  a  spoiled 
egg,  and  should  be  thrown  away.  The  so¬ 
lution  throws  down  a  white  gelatinous 
precipitate  during  hot  weather  when  used 
for  preserving  eggs,  and  we  have  known 
it  to  acquire  a  strong  odor,  hut  the  eggs 
did  not  appear  in  the  least  affected.  It  is 
well  to  keep  the  preserved  eggs  in  the 
coolest  available  place.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  matters  are  to  have  the  solution  of 
the  proper  strength — one  part  commercial 
solution  to  nine  parts  pure  water — and  to 
know  that  every  egg  is  absolutely  fresh 
as  it  enters  the  solution. 

The  thinness  of  the  whites  of  eggs 
taken  from  water  glass  solution  largely 
disappears  after  a  few  days.  In  about  a 
week  after  taking  out  the  egg  becomes 
quite  normal,  and  is  more  satisfactory  in 
aualitv  than  when  fresh  from  the  solu¬ 
tion.  Evidently  dealers  object  to  the 
watery  whites,  as  water-glassed  eggs  are 
rated  by  careful  buyers  at  five  or  six  cents 
a  dozen  less  than  fresh  eggs.  The  great 
field  for  preserved  eggs  is  in  the  home  of 
the  producer,  not  in  the  markets. 


are  two  or  three  weeks  old. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  DUCKS. 

I  have  nine  White  I’ekin  ducks  to  keep  over 
another  year,  and  have  one  old  drake  and  a 
very  fine  young  one.  Shall  I  keep  both,  and 
will  the  eggs  be  injured  because  four  drakes 
have  been  with  the  ducks  all  Winter  until 
now?  Ilow  long  after  separating  my  pure¬ 
bred  White  Wyandottes  from  the  mixed  stock 
will  it  be  safe  to  save  the  eggs  for  hatching 
purebred  stock  ?  I  have  six  purebred  hens 
and  a  rooster.  H.  l.  c. 

Maryland. 

It  will  be  all  right  for  H.  L.  C.  to 
breed  from  the  ducks  as  mentioned  for 
one  year,  but  I  should  not  continue  to 
inbreed  after  the  first  year,  as  inbreeding 
frequently  is  the  cause  of  weakness  in  the 
youngsters  and  infertility  of  the  eggs. 
No  harm  will  come  from  the  ducks  run¬ 
ning  with  the  four  drakes  as  mentioned. 
Two  weeks  after  mating  fowls  is  usu¬ 
ally  considered  safe  for  hatching  pure 
stock,  although  in  some  instances  they 
have  been  known  to  throw  crossbred 
stock  after  that  time.  j.  e.  s. 

FACTS  ABOUT  WATER  GLASS  AND 
EGGS. 

M.  C.,  Cato,  N.  Y. — Will  water  glass  solu¬ 
tion  for  keeping  eggs  keep  well  in  galvanized 
iron  vessels?  What  remedy  is  there  for  the 
souring  of  eggs  when  preserved  in  this  way? 
Is  the  thinness  of  the  whites  of  eggs  pre¬ 
served  in  water  glass  objectionable  to  deal¬ 
ers? 

D.  H.  IF.,  Paterson,  N,  J. — 'Are  the  fresh 
eggs  preserved  by  water  glass,  when  done 
with  care,  good  to  boil  or  use  any  other  way 
that  eggs  fresh  from  the  hen  could  be  used? 
Is  the  water  glass  in  any  way  detrimental  to 
the  health  when  used  in  the  preserving  of 
eggs?  I  put  up  some  in  water  glass  last  sea¬ 
son,  but  did  not  take  any  notice,  and  do  not 
remember  if  they  were  specially  fine  or  not. 

I  know  there  was  no  fault  found  with  them. 
If  they  were  put  up  fresh  do  you  know  if 
they  would  rank  next  in  quality  to  an  ey 
fresh  laid  and  better  than  a  cold  storage  or 
stale  egg? 

Ans. — The  water  glass  method  of  pre¬ 
serving  eggs  is  so  generally  successful 
that  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  its  limita¬ 
tions.  A  preserved  egg  is  not  a  fresh-laid 
egg,  and  though  it  may  be  used  with  much 
satisfaction  for  all  cooking  and  baking 
operations,  is  not  as  agreeable  when 
boiled  or  directly  served  in  any  of  the 
usual  ways  as  an  entirely  fresh  egg, 
though  immeasurably  superior  to  the  usual 
cold-storage  article.  Water  glass  has 
never  been  considered  detrimental  to 


The  Banner  Hen  Record. — I  have  60 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  hens  and 
pullets.  They  laid  yesterday  (February 
1)  35  eggs,  which  1  sold  to  day  for  $1.02 
(35  cents  per  dozen).  The  cost  of  feed 
for  these  hens  and  a  half-dozen  roosters 
was  about  18  or  20  cents.  If  any  of  your 
readers  have  a  better  day‘s  record  it 
would  be  of  interest  to  us  all,  who  are 
trying  to  develop  Winter  layers. 

Chester.  N.  J.  f.  w.  r. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  the  best  story  yet. 
If  any  hen  man  or  rooster  man  can  give 
a  larger  one  inside  the  facts  we  will  listen 
to  it. 


rTHERES  fI0> 
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STEVEN 

No  boy  was  ever  lonely 
with  a  “Stevens”  in  his  hands. 

Our  Free  Catalogue 

We  issue  a  catalogue  of  140  pages,  telling 
all  about  the  "Stevens”  shotguns,  rifles  and 
pistols;  all  about  cartridges,  targets,  sights, 
weights  of  rifles,  sighting  them,  etc.  It  also 
tells  how  to  pick  out  a  rifle  or  a  gun,  and 
how  to  take  care  of  them.  Send  two  a-c. 
stamps  and  we  will  mail  it  to  you  free, 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you  with 
a  "Stevens,”  write  direct  to  us. 

J.  STEVVN'i  ARMS  &  TOOL  CO. 

UO  High  Street 
Chicopee  Falla  Maas. 

U.  S.  A. 


ARE  YOUR 

SAVINGS  EARNING 


Assets, 

81.750,000 

Surplus  and  Profits 

8150,000 

Write  for  full 
particulars. 


Vy  K  are  privileged  to  refer  you  to  n u- 
™  inerous  patrons  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  Borne  doubtless  in  your  lo¬ 
cality,  whose  savings  accounts  we 
have  handled  during  the  past  12 
years,  and  upon  which  we  have  never 
paid  less  than  5$.  Star*  an  ac¬ 
count  with  us  any  time  of  the  year, 
withdraw  at  your  pleasure,  your 
money  always  subject  to  your  control, 
and  earnings  will  t»e  reckoned  at 
5^  Per  Year  for  every  day  in 
our  care.  Remitted  by  check  or  com¬ 
pounded  if  desired. 

Under  New  York  Banking 
Dept,  supervision  and  reg¬ 
ularly  examined  by  same. 
Industrial  Savings  and 
Loan  Co., 

6  TIMES  BLDG.,  BROADWAY,  NEW  YOKm 


Hands  Raw  With  Eczema. 


Suffered  For  Ten  Years— Spread  to  Body 
and  Limbs— Cured  by  the  Cuti- 
cura  Kennedies. 

“I  had  eczema  on  my  hands  for  ten 
years.  At  first  it  would  break  out  only 
in  winter.  Then  it  finally  came  to  stay. 
I  had  three  good  doctors  to*  do  all  they 
could  but  none  of  them  did  any  good.  I 
then  used  one  box  of  Cuticura  Ointment 
and  three  bottles  of  Cuticura  Resolvent, 
and  was  completely  cured.  My  hands  were 
raw  all  over,  inside  and  out,  and  the  ec¬ 
zema  was 'spreading  all  over  my  body  and 
limbs.  Before  I  had  used  one  bottle  of 
Cuticura  Resolvent,  together  with  the 
Ointment,  my  sores  were  nearly  healed 
over,  and  by  the  time  1  had  used  the  third 
bottle  I  was  entirely  well.  1  had  a  good 
appetite  and  was  fleshier  than  I  ever  was. 
To  any  one  who  has  any  skin  or  blood 
disease  1  would  honestly  advise  them  to 
get  the  Cuticura  Remedies,  and  get  well 
quicker  than  all  the  doctors  in  the  State 
could  cure  you.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Falin,  Speers 
Ferry,  Va.,  May  19,  1905.” 


W.  L.  Douglas 

*3=  &  *3=  SHOESm™ 


W.  L.  Douglas  $4.00  Gilt  Edge  Line 
cannot  be  equalled  atany  price. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS  MA  KES  A  SELLS  MORE 
MEN’S  $3.50  SHOES  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
MANUFACTURER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

(bin  nnn  REWARD  to  anyone  who  can 
O  I  UjUUU  disprove  this  statement. 

If  I  could  take  you  into  my  three  large  factories 
at  Brockton,  Alass.,  and  show  you  the  infinite 
care  with  which  every  pair  of  shoes  is  made,  you 
would  realize  why  W.  L.  Douglas  $3.50  shoes 
cost  more  to  make,  why  they  hold  their  shape, 
fit  better,  wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater 
intrinsic  value  than  any  other  $3.50  shoe. 

W.  L.  Douglas  Strong  Made  Shoes  for 
Men,  $2.50,  $2.00.  Boys'  School  & 
DressShoes,  $2.50,  $2, $1.75, $1.50 
CAUTION  . — Insist  upon  Laving  W.L.Doug- 
las  shoes.  Take  no  substitute.  None  genuine 
without  his  name  and  price  stamped  on  bottom. 
Fast  Color  Eyelets  used  ;  they  will  not  wear  brassy. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Dept.  Q,  Brockton,  Mas*. 


'POULTRY  SUPPLIES' 


I  We  sell  everything  the  poultryman  needs.  Ineu- 
I  btttom,  Itroodero,  Foods,  Tonics,  Powder®, 
Fen<*e®,  Bone  Cutter®,  £gt'  Boxes,  etc. 

■  Write  to-day  for  a  free  copy  of  our 

I  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue.  You'll  be 

I  _  surprised  how  much  you  can  save  by 

buying  all  your  supplies  from  one  place. 

I  Wt;  jrosiAii  young, 

27  Grand  Street, Troy,  N.Y. 
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El  MORE  EGGS 


MANN'S 


Larger,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  heav¬ 
ier  fowls,  larger  profits  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

LATEST  MODEL 

BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs.  10  days  free 
trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Cat’lg  free. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co,,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass. 


P  0  U  L  T  R  Yme  °*e  i 

>  POULTRY  LIN  E-Fencing,  Feed, Incu-i 
(bators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— j 
)  it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  I 
(our  Illustrated  Catalogue — it’s  free  for  the  J 
(asking — it's  worth  having.  , 

(Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

)  Dep  26  &  28  Vescy  Street.  New  York  City,  i 

QQQQQQOQOOQQQQQOQQQOQQQQQ  < 


ChoiceStock forSale. — Hocks.  Wyandottes.  Leghorns 
Minorcas.  Turkeys.  Ducks  and  Guineas.  Also  Lice 
Killing  Nest  Eggs.  Sample  mailed.  5c.;  dozen.  50c 
Agents  wanted.  Pine  Tree  Farm,  Jamesburg,  N.  J 


Cnr  Cn[p  100  W.  Wyandottes  and  W.  P.  R. 
1  U1  OdlC  Eggs  $1.50  for  26.  Incubator  Eggs  $4.00 
per  100.  MRS.  J.  P.  HELLINGS,  Dover.  Del. 


Maple  Villa  Poultry  Yards— Eggs  and  stock  guaran¬ 
teed.  Hamburgs.  Leghorns.  Andalusians.  Minorcas, 
Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Anconas.  W.G.mosher,  B.vivania,  p». 


Darred,  Buff  and  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  B.  &.  W. 
^  Minorcas  and  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 
$3  each,  $7.50  for  trio.  Eggs  $2  for  15,  $3.75  for  30,  $5 
for  45.  Duck  eggs  $1.50  for  11,  $2.75  for  22,  $5  for  44. 
Edward  G.  Noonan.  Marietta,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penna. 


MANOKIN  White  LEGHORNS  SATISFY 

No  experiment,  bred  12  years  for  heavy  laying,  from 
best  blood  in  America.  Stock  and  eggs  at  farmers’ 
prices.  It.  B.  Pl’SEY,  Princess  Anne,  Md, 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING.  Smith’s  Immaculate 
”  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  winners  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York  in  1903,  1904,  1905  and  1906. 
$1.50  and  $2.00  per  15  eggs,  $6.00  per  100  eggs. 

S.  E,  SMITH,  Prop.  J.  E.  MAPES,  Mgr, 

Volley  View  Farm,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


More 
Pounds 
of  Rich 
Butter 


can  be  made  in  any  given  time, 
from  any  given  herd  of  any  given 
breed— if  thecowsregularlyreceive 
small  doses  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Pood,  night  and  morning.  Feeding 
cows  to  the  limit  of  their  digestion, 
which  is  so  essential,  is  attended 
with  no  bad  results,  and  stock  of 
all  kinds  put  on  increased  weight 
when  fed 

DB  HESS 

STOCK  FG3D 

the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess(M.D., 
DA  ,S.).  It  contains  tonics  for  the 
digestion,  iron  for  the  blood,  ni¬ 
trates  to  expel  poisonous  materials 
from  the  system,  laxatives  to  regu¬ 
late  the  bowels.  The  ingredients  of 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  have  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  Veterinary  Col¬ 
leges  and  the  Farm  Papers.  Recog¬ 
nized  as  a  medicinal  tonic  and  lax¬ 
ative  by  our  own  Government,  and 
sold  on  a  written  guarantee  at 

5^ipoS.r^nJK"T,n,fanad‘ 

A  tablespoonful  per  day  for  the 
average  hog. 

Less  than  a  penny  a  day  for 
horse,  cow  or  steer. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  we  will. 

DR.  HESS  &.  CLARK, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess 
Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  ___ 
and  Instant 
Louse  ST 

Killer.  - 

d?A(u 


.... 


Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns. 

White  Plymouth  Koeks. 

Cockerels  for  sale.  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

L.  C.  HILLS,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


DOSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  EXCLU- 
1  SIVELY.  Heaviest  laying  strain.  Hatching  eggs 
$1  per  15;  $4  per  100.  WM.  SCHLUER,  Jamesport.N.Y. 


Drown  Leghorn  Ckls.  of  great  egg-producing  strains; 
also  collie  pups.  NELSON  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Poultry  Catalogue  Free.  Reasonable  prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Fairview  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 


Buff  Rocks— 200  for  sale;  a  few  Solid  Buff  Cockerels. 
58  premiums  last  winter.  Dr.  Coolidge,  Warner,  N.H. 


SPORTING  AND  PET  DOGS 

of  all  kinds  for  sale.  Pigeons,  Ferrets,  Bel¬ 
gian  Hares  and  all  breeds  of  Swine.  Stamp 
for  reply.  Chas.  G.  Lloydt.  Athens,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


Registered  angora  goats— Pairs  or 
trios.  REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 
Write  for  prices  and  information. 
MELROSE  STOCK  FARM,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


p  GAI  C  MALE  ANu  FE- 
■  OMLL  MALE  ELK  at 

The  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf.  Flint,  Michigan. 


IGHT  BRAHMAS,  prize  stock,  A  few  good  birds. 
'  C.  GORDON,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


BLUE  RIBBON  Basket.' 

Barred  Plymouth  Kocks,  \  SURE  TO  GIVE 
White  Wyandottes,  -  A 

White  Leghorns.  J  SQUARE  DEAL. 

Eggs.  $1.50  per  15;  $2.50  per  30.  J.  HOWARD 
LIPPINCOTT,  P.  O.  Box  3,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Wh.Wyandottes  Exclusively  h$ch!ng  Efgrs0fm 

standard  bred  heavy  laying  stock.  All  infertile  eggs 
replaced  free.  Ad.  E.  Franklin  Kean,  Stanley,  N-  V. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S,  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  Catalogue 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  D.  41.  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

BARKED  KOCKS— Best  blood;  bred  for  vigor 
and  utility.  Free  range  and  eggs  of  high  fertility. 
$1.50  per  15.  Grant  Davis,  Whitehouse,  New  Jersey. 


BLACK— ORPINGTONS-  BUFF 

Eggs  For  Hatching  and  Stock  For  Sale. 

A  customer  in  Peoria,  Ill.,  writes:  "How  do  you 
keep  your  birds  in  such  perfect  condition?  Never 
saw  a  healthier  looking  trio  in  my  life.” 

Woodstock  House* 

(J,  H.  KER,  Mgr.)  Elmsford,  N.Y. 


Choice  Homer  Pigeons 

FOR  SQUAB  BREEDING. 

JOHN  M.  HATHAWAY,  Acushnet,  Mass 


I  |AJ|  If  you  are  a  lover  of  pure  blooded  pool* 

wHj  Bn  try,  if  you  are  tired  of  producing  inon- 

■  ■  Bbh  I  w  grel  breeds  and  desire  the  best  strains  of 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns, White 
Wyandottes  or  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  send  for  descriptive 
circular.  We  have  bred  superior  birds  for  years.  For  10c.  we 
will  send  you  a  copy  of  Green's  Book  on  Poultry  Kaeplnfl, 
regular  price  25c.  Now  i  s  the  time  to  order  birds  for  breeding, 
or  eggs  for  hatching.  We  sell  eggs  for  hatching  at  $1.00  and 
$2.00  per  13.  Breeding  birds  $2  00  to  $3.00  each.  Green’s  N ur*ery  and  Imple¬ 
ment  Catalog,  also  copy  of  Green's  Big  Fruit  Grower  Magazine  free  on  re- 

,uwtbj p<nt»i cid.  G8EE|.S  NURSERY  CO..  Rochester.  N.Y. 


IDEAL  ALUMINUM  LEG  BAND 

To  Mark  Chickens 
CHEAPEST  AND  3EST 

12  for X5c„  26 — 30c. .  50— >0e..  100-WC. 

Frank  Myers,  Mfr.,  Box  $7,  Freeport,  III, 
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FEEDING  ROOTS  TO  EWES. 

Is  there  any  danger  in  feeding  mangel 
beets  to  sheep  near  lambing  time?  If  so, 

why?  B*  c* 

Northeast  Harbor,  Me. 

I  have  never  had  any  but  the  best  re¬ 
sults  in  feeding  roots  of  any  kind  to  sheep, 
either  before  or  after  lambing.  The  only 
possible  danger  would  be  from  feeding 
so  many  that  the  ewe  had  too  much  milk. 
The  English  sheep  have  been  made  what 
they  are,  largely  by  the  use  of  roots,  and 
they  are  allowed  to  run  at  will  where  the 
roots  grow.  I  never  but  once  heard  of 
any  trouble,  when  it  was  stated  that  the 
root  was  cold,  and  laid  close  to  the  lamb 
in  the  sheep’s  interior,  and  chilled  it. 
I  believed  then,  as  I  believe  now,  that  such 
a  statement  was  nonsense.  After  lambing 
the  roots  may  be  most  liberally  fed,  for 
they  make  a  milk  of  a  character  on  which 
the  lamb  will  thrive  better  than  on  that 
made  from  too  heavy  grain  feeding. 

E.  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


FEEDING  SULPHUR  TO  LAMBS . 

On  page  1  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  tells  us  how 
to  feed  lambs.  Would  the  amount  of  sulphur 
advised  be  injurious  to  sheep  if  fed  continu¬ 
ally?  What  effect  does  he  wish  by  using  so 
much?  Is  not  five  pounds  gain  per  week 
extra  heavy?  Lamb  feeders  in  this  country 
think  if  lambs  gain  two  pounds  per  week 
they  are  doing  first-class.  f.  g.  r. 

Angola,  Ind. 

My  advice  as  to  feeding  sulphur  to 
fattening  lambs  and  the  amount  of  gain 
per  week  evidently  has  been  received  with 
some  misgiving,  both  by  the  questioner 
and  our  friend  Jamison  as  well,  as  he 
comments  on  the  same  on  page  66.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  criticisms,  for  it  shows  how 
keenly  practical  men  are  studying  what  a 
man  says,  and  how  careful  one  needs  to 
be  to  hew  close  to  the  line,  and  also 
make  his  position  clear.  I  have  always 
tried  not  to  overstate,  and  did  not  in  the 
cases  referred  to.  First,  as  to  sulphur, 
my  idea  in  feeding  lambs  is  to  push  them 
as  fast  as  possible  on  concentrated  feed 
With  such  feeding  there  is  more  danger 
of  indigestion  and  too  thick  blood  than 
when  the  food  is  of  a  more  bulky  nature. 
I  give  the  sulphur  for  the  same  reason 
that  people  used  to  give  the  treacle  to  the 
children  in  the  Spring;  to  purify  their 
blood  and  keep  their  bowels  in  proper 
condition.  When  the  lambs  have  all  the 
salt  they  need,  they  will  only  eat  a  small 
quantity  from  time  to  time.  I  have  known 
trouble  to  arise  with  different  animals  from 
too  much  salt,  if  it  had  been  withheld 
from  them,  and  then  they  were  given  an 
unlimited  amount.  The  same  would  be 
true  of  the  sulphur,  if  it  was  put  with 
the  salt,  when  they  were  unduly  hungry 
for  the  latter.  They  do  not  care  for  the 
sulphur  alone.  Mixed  with  the  salt  as  I 
suggested,  and  this  kept  where  they  can 
run  to  it  at  will,  they  will  take  what  salt 
they  need,  and  the  sulphur  with  it,  which 
is  a  benefit,  and  I  have  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  but  good  come  from  it. 

As  to  the  gain,  it  is  not  too  large  an 
amount  per  week  for  growthy  lambs,  care¬ 
fully  fed  and  cared  for  as  I  suggested. 
I  have  got  it  more  than  once  from  a  se¬ 
lected  pen.  On  the  other  hand,  with  a 
mixed  lot,  such  as  we  are  too  often  com¬ 
pelled  to  feed,  I  cannot  get  that  gain.  Mr. 
Jamison  is  working  from  a  different  stand¬ 
point,  as  are  also  most  of  the  western 
feeders ;  whose  idea  is  to  use  up  a  large 
amount  of  bulky  feed,  often  Alfalfa,  and 
a  limited  amount  of  grain  with  it.  In 
such  cases  2l/2  pounds  per  week  is  a 
good  gain.  As  I  said  in  my  reply  to  the 
question  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  1,  I  do  not 
consider  cornstalks  a  very  profitable  feed 
for  fattening  lambs.  Here  in  the  East, 
we  can  feed  such  bulky  foods'  to  cattle 
with  greater  profit  than  to  lambs.  Our 
corn  is  not  so  cheap  that  we  can  afford  to 
feed  it  unshelled  on  the  ground.  When  we 
feed  lambs  our  idea  is  to  use  our  clover 
hay  and  corn,  supplemented  by  such  nitro¬ 
genous  food  as  they  need  to  balance  the 
corn,  and  that  will  give  the  greatest 
amount  of  gain  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  I  have  found  it  more  profitable  to 
turn  a  lot  quickly  and  then  put  in  an¬ 
other  bunch  thinner  in  flesh.  Our  aim  is 


to  get  a  high  grade  of  manure.  Most  of  us 
do  not  have  Alfalfa  hay.  We  hope  to  in 
a  few  years ;  then  we  shall  perhaps  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  less  gain  per  week,  and  great¬ 
er  net  profit.  We  are  simply  like  two 
people  looking  at  a  sign;  one  from  his 
side  sees:  “Ivory  Soap.”  The  other  look¬ 
ing  from  the  opposite  direction  reads :  “It 
floats.”  Well,  they  are  both  right. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


Stranger  (to  the  beggar’s  son) :  “How 
long  has  your  father  been  blind?”  Boy: 
“Every  day  from  8  in  the  morning  to  6 
at  night.” — Meggendorfer  Blatter. 

Caller:  “You  appear  to  be  very  fond 
of  your  little  playmate.  It  is  pleasant 
to  see  such  love  among  children.”  The 
Bigger  One:  “Yes’m;  he’s  got  er  penny 
to  spend.” — Tit-Bits. 

Lawyer  :  “Ah !  a  case  of  slander,  you 
say?”  Major  Bounder:  “Yes.  He  called 
me  a  cheat,  thief,  and  scoundrel,  and 
defied  me  to  find  a  bigger  black-hearted 
villain  in  the  town.  So  naturally  1 
came  straight  round  to  you ” — Pear¬ 
son’s  Weekly. 

Williams:  “What  horse-power  is  Wil¬ 
kinson’s  motor-car?”  Jones:  “Well, 
when  he  started  on  his  tour  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  it  was  forty  horse-power,  but  when 
he  came  back  in  the  afternoon  it  was  only 
one  horse-power.  You  see,  there  was  a 
horse  pulling  it.” — Pearson’s  Weekly. 

Newitt  :  “It  certainly  is  a  great  estab¬ 
lishment.  They’re  sticklers  for  system 
there ;  everything  in  its  right  place.” 
Cassidy:  “Oh!  Oi  dunno.  Whin  Oi  wint 
through  there  Oi  seen  a  lot  o’  red  buckets 
marked  ‘For  Fire  Only,’  an’,  faix,  there 
was  wather  in  thim !” — Philadelphia 
Press. 

Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 


Free  Trial  Package  and  a  Big  Book  Telling 
all  About  Paints  and  Paint  Making  are 
Mailed  to  Every  One  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new 
kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it 
Powdrpaint.  It  comes  to  you  a  dry  powder  and  all 
that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint 
weatherproof,  fireproof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint. 
For  many  purposes  it  is  much  bettor  than  oil  paint 
and  is  indispensable  to  every  property  owner.  It  ad¬ 
heres  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads 
and  looks  like  oil  paint  yet  costs  only  one-fourth  as 
much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manufacturer,  435  North 
Street,  Adams,  N.Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free 
trial  package  together  with  color  card  and  his  valua¬ 
ble  book  on  painting,  all  free.  This  book  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  all  who  use  paint,  It  lets  you  into  the  secrets 
of  paint  making,  exposes  fake  paints,  tells  you  how 
to  get  the  best  results  from  paint  for  different  pur¬ 
poses  and  shows  you  how  you  can  save  and  make  a 
good  many  dollars.  Write  to-day  and  the  book,  free 
trial  of  paint,  etc.,  will  be  sent  you  without  any  cost 
by  return  mail. 

'excelsior  swine  stanchion, 

Warranted  the  Best.  30  Days  Trial 

Can  be  returned  at  our  expense 
if  not  satisfactory. 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co. 
Box  60,  Cuba,  N.Yi 

Will  be  at  National  Dairy  Show  at 
Chicago. 


LEARN  TO  BE  A  JUDGE! 

OF  WIRE  FENCE. 

The  size  of  the  wire  and  the  form  of  the  “knot” 
are  the  vital  points  to  be  considered  Ask  different 
makers  for  FREE  SAMPLES  of  these  parts,  compare 
them  carefully,  and  you  won’t  need  advice  from  any¬ 
body.  Our  Sample  is  ready  for  the  asking. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  COMPANY,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Hallocka 


Weeder 

Kills  weeds,  stirs  top 
soil.makesdust  mulch. 
Preserves  Moisture. 
Only  cultivation  need¬ 
ed  from  start  to 
finish.  Seeder 
Attachment  in¬ 
sures  uniform 
sowing  and  right 
_  covering  for 

Seeds.  Sows  from  2  to  30  quarts  to  the  acre. 
Ask  for  Book  of  Field  Scenes  showing  weeder 
at  work.  Manufactured  only  by  us. 


Cultivator  Attachment 

for  Sulky,  Riding,  Walking  or  Two  Row  Culti¬ 
vators.  Runs  on  the 
row,  where  shovels  can¬ 
not  reach.  Uncovers 
corn,  stirs  soil,  kills 
weeds.  Great  cultiva¬ 
tor  feature. 

Write  for  descriptive 
circulars. 

Keystone  Farm  Machine  Go., 

1547  N.  BEAVER  ST.,  YORK,  PA. 


il 


L L 


The  Handy  Wagons  made  in  Saginaw  are  made  by  men 
who  know  how  a Bandy  wagon  should  be  made  and  who 
make  it  as  it  should  be.  That’s  why  they  last  longer,  run 
easier,  carry  heavier  loads  and  give  satisfaction.  Farmers 
know  the  advantage  of  alow  wheel,  wide  tire,  light  draft 


easier,  carry  heavierioaas  and  gi 

know  the  advantage  of  alow  whD0.,  r.yv  ...v,..a-.  — „  . 
wagon— but  there’s  more  than  one  kind— the  good  and  bad.  To  get  the  best,  buy  the 

FARMER’S  HANDY  WAGON 

made  in  Saginaw.  We  make  them  of  the  most  durable  material,  hardwood,  clear  selected 
stock  and  first-class  metal  constructed  on  the  most  approved  method.  They  are  sold  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price,  and  built  for  a  life-time  of  service.  Our  free  1906  catalog  gives  detailed  des¬ 
cription  and  tells  why  they  are  the  best  low-down  farm  wagons  made.  Write  for  it.  Address 
FARMER’S  HANDY  WAGON  CO.,  SAGINAW,  MICH. 

Also  makers  of  Handy  Hay  and  Stock  Racks  and  Handy  All-Steel  Frame  Silos. 
Branches  at  Kansas  City  and  Des  Moines. 


Buy  only  the  genuine 
FARQUHAR  Keystone 
Corn  Planter 


DON’T  BUY  ANY  OTHER 

Uutll  You  Investigate  the  Merits  of  a  Machine 
That  Hus  Stood  the  Test  of  Time. 

Plants  corn,  beans,  peas,  etc.,  without  cracking  a  grain  or 
missing  a  lull.  Drops  seed  in  drills,  or  in  hills  at  any  dis¬ 
tance.  Distributes  auy  kind  of  fertilizer  in  any  quantity  de¬ 
sired,  with  absolute  safety  from  injury  to  seed.  Send  for 
handsome  new  catalogue  of  Com  Planters,  Grain  Drills, 
Cultivators, Spring  Tooth  Harrows  and  other  farm  tools; 
also  Engines,  Boilers,  Saw  Mills  and  Threshing  Machinery. 
W e  manufacture  the  largest  and  most  complete  line  of  farm 


Farquhar  machinery 
Louis  than  any  other. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York.  Pa. 


ROOF  WITH  PAROID  — ' "IT  LASTS.” 

The  best  roofing  and  siding  in  the  world.  Used  by  leading  farmers,  railroad  companies  and  U.  S. 
Government.  Above  illustration  shows  the  Rankin  Duck  Farm,  South  Easton,  Mass.,  one  of  the 
leading  poultry  plants  in  America— roofed  with  Paroid.  It  keeps  buildings  of  all  kinds  warm  and 
dry.  Slate  color— contains  no  tar— resists  fire,  water,  heat,  cold,  sparks,  cinders,  frost  and  gases. 
Any  one  can  lay  it.  Does  not  crack  nor  run. 

CdiiiI  fnP  £>  £>  Cnmrtl  and  see  for  yourself.  Don’t  take  an  Imitation.  For  two  2c 
^ ^  stamps  we’ll  send  book  of  Poultry  House  Plans. 


F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON, 


Established  1817 . 

Originators  of  Free  Roofing  Kit  In  orerr  roll. 


East  Waloole,  Mass.,  Chicago,  III. 


A  GENUINELY  COILED  WIRE 


It’s  no  use  to  coil  fence  wires  unless  the  wire  is  of  a  quality 
to  hold  the  coiled  shape.  Page-Wire  is  spring  steel  wire, 
and  makes  good  springs.  v  Coiled  under  high  tension  it 
acts  like  a  spring  and  makes  an  elastic  fence — one  that 
lets  out  in  cold  weather,  takes  up  in  hot  weather,  is 
adaptable  to  hilly  ground  and  may  even  be  crushed  to 
earth  by  accident  without  injury,  but  will  spring  back 
to  place  as  soon  as  relieved.  Write  for  evidence. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Box  77.  Adrian.  Mich. 


Th9  Stoddard  Combinations  The  Back  Breaker  Combination. 

THE  Stoddard  Combination  is  a  money-making  and  a  labor  saving  invest¬ 
ment.  It  adds  dollars  to  your  bank  account  and  lightens  your  work.  It  is 
the  most  complete  sawing  outfit  manufactured. 

THE  Stoddard  Engine  is  always  ready  in  cold  weather  as  well  as  warm,  the 
Material,  Workmanship  and  Horse  Power  are  guaranteed.  It  will  operate 
any  piece  of  machinery  that  requires  power,  and  will  do  its  work  on  a  very 
small  amount  of  gasoline. 

Drag  Saw  Outfits  if  Preferred.  Write  for  Catalog  E.  H. 

Stoddard  Mfg.  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


A  POWER 

if3  on  Every 
Farm 


THERE  should  be  a 
power  of  some  kind 
on  every  farm. 

It  saves  labor,  time  and 
money,  and  increases  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  farm. 

It  will  work  the  raw  material  of 
the  farm  into  a  finished  product. 

All  up-to-date  farmers  agree  that 
the  modern  gasoline  engine  is  the 
best  farm  power. 

Our  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine  is 
the  best  gasoline  engine. 

It  is  strong,  durable,  long  lived 
and  is  of  full  rated,  actual  (not  esti¬ 
mated)  horse  power. 

It  is  easy  to  operate  and  is  easily 
kept  in  working  order. 

It  developes  the  maximum  of  power 
with  the  minimum  of  fuel. 

Specially  adapted  to  cutting  dry 
fodder  and  ensilage,  husking,  shred¬ 
ding  and  shelling  corn;  threshing 


and  grinding  feed;  sawing  wood, 
separating  cream, pumpingwater, etc. 

Indeed  there  is  no  service  required 
of  a  power  that  will  not  be  performed 
most  satisfactorily  by  this  engine. 

I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engines  are  made 
in  the  following  styles  and  sizes: 

Vertical — 2,  3  5  Horse  Power; 

Horizontal— (Portable  and  Station¬ 
ary),  4,  6,  8,10, 12  ®.  15  Horse  Power. 

If  you  are  not  intending  to  purchase 
an  engine  now,  you  may  want  one  in 
the  future  and  really  ought  to  know 
more  about  them. 

Call  on  our  Local  Ajfent.iet  him  show  you 
the  engines  and  supply  you  with  catalog,  or 
write  for  further  information.  Do  it  now. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  I’osial  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  Gd.,  or  8 Mi  marks,  or  10 l/j  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  _ 

Name  and'  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  lie  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  24,  190G. 

TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

A  new  Congress  is  to  be  elected  this  year.  In  many 
country  districts  candidates  will  make  a  personal  can¬ 
vass,  going  out  to  the  voters.  That  will  be  the  time 
to  hit  them  about  parcels  post.  Don’t  let  them  get 
away  from  you  without  understanding  what  you  want. 

* 

We  sometimes  read  statements  of  conditions  which 
lead  the  “recording  angel”  to  forget  to  make  certain 
memoranda.  One  guess  is  about  as  good  as  another, 
and  we  suggest  blank  spaces  for  the  following  situa¬ 
tions  :  When  a  farmer  quietly  shoots  and  buries  a  sheep¬ 
killing  dog!  When  a  housewife  makes  a  good  chicken 
pie  out  of  a  neighbor’s  hen  found  for  the  tenth  time 
in  her  (lower  garden ! 

* 

According  to  newspaper  reports,  there  is  one  Repre¬ 
sentative  at  Washington  who  ought  to  be  willing  to 
work  hard  for  parcels  post.  He  is  said  to  have  sent, 
under  his  official  frank,  a  bookcase  and  a  couple  of 
flatirons,  whereupon  an  unsympathetic  minion  of  the 
Postoffice  Department  compelled  him  to  contribute  $72 
in  real  money  to  pay  the  postage.  1  his  was  hard,  but 
he  ought  to  be  in  a  receptive  frame  of  mind  when  the 
plain  people  approach  him  on  the  subject  of  express 

exactions  and  the  parcels  post. 

* 

People  are  writing  us  about  the  so-called  “British 
system  of  preserving  eggs.”  Wonderful  things  are 
claimed  for  it.  The  price  is  one  dollar  a  package  or  five 
dollars  for  half  a  dozen.  The  same  concern  offers 
“salyx”  for  putting  up  fruit  on  the  ‘“cold  process.”  Of 
course  we  would  not  spend  a  cent  for  such  things.  We 
have  told  again  and  again  about  using  water  glass.  Very 
likely  this  “British  system”  is  the  same  thing  with  extra 
price  added.  As  for  the  “cold  process,”  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  freeze  out  the  men  who  offer  it. 

* 

Few  things  in  recent  years  have  pleased  readers  more 
than  the  pictures  and  notes  showing  how  the  Grand 
Rapids  market  is  conducted.  One  reader  in  Ohio  calls 
for  25  copies  to  give  to  his  friends,  lie  says  that  one 
issue  will  bring  the  proposed  market  in  his  own  city 
nearer  than  10  years  of  talk  would.  No  question  about 
it — this  matter  of  marketing  produce  and  dealing  directly 
with  customers  is  the  great  business  problem  of  the 
farm.  Wherever  farmers  can  get  together  in  some  mar¬ 
ket  place  with  goods  enough  to  make  it  an  object  for 
customers  to  come  to  them  they  will  always  have  an 
advantage  in  selling.  We  want  to  hear  from  other 
towns  where  public  markets  are  maintained. 

* 

Samuel  H.  Hadley,  for  20  years  superintendent  of 
the  Jerry  McAulev  Water  Street  Mission  in  this  city, 
died  February  9.  He  was  well  known  throughout  this 
country  and  parts  of  Europe  as  a  philanthropist  and 
tireless  worker  for  fallen  men.  During  the  20  years 
more  than  75,000  men,  drunkards,  thieves  and  the  most 
degraded  criminals,  came  under  his  influence,  many  of 
whom  are  now-  leading  honest,  industrious  lives.  His 
methods  were  entirely  free  from  sensationalism  and  the 
disagreeable  features  often  noted  in  this  type  of  work. 

...  Here  was  a  man  without  fortune,  political  power  or 

f*  «  • 

*  great  business  influence,  who  yet  made  history  in  the 


noblest  and  truest  way.  The  world  needs  more  men 
like  Hadley.  They  cannot  all  deal  with  large  affairs, 
but  if  they  would  make  use  of  their  influence  just  as  far 
as  it  extends  the  world  would  be  better  than  for  the 
money  they  make. 

* 

Last  year  Wyoming  passed  the  following  law : 

Whoever  shall,  while  under  the  influence  of  intoxicat¬ 
ing  liquor  enter  any  mine,  smelter  or  metallurgical  works 
or  any  of  the  buildings  connected  with  the  operation  of  the 
same  in  Wyoming,  where  miners  or  other  workmen  are 
employed,  or  carry  intoxicating  liquor  into  the  same,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
shall  be  lined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  live  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  to  which  may  be  added  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year. 

A  good  many  employers  would  like  to  see  that  law 
enforced,  not  only  in  Wyoming,  but  in  every  part  of 
the  Union,  and  applied  to  every  line  of  business  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  census  reports. 

* 

We  are  receiving  a  number  of  questions  and  com¬ 
ments  called  out  by  Mr.  Johnson’s  article.  More  details 
about  his  methods  will  be  given  later.  One  man  in 
Florida  says  this : 

I  read,  with  great  interest,  Alfred  Johnson’s  papers.  I 
admire  his  pluck.  A  man  with  his  perseverance  would 
succeed  anywhere,  even  in  the  Sahara  Desert. 

Some  of  us  who  think  there  is  no  place  like  Jersey 
will  smile  at  this.  It  is  true,  however,  that  Mr.  Johnson 
did  not  have  a  bed  of  roses,  and  had  he  not  carried  a 
stout  heart  he  would  have  been  sorely  tempted  to  let  go. 
There  certainly  is  a  hard  road  before  the  airy  fellows 
who  go  to  the  country  expecting  to  tell  all  the  old 
farmers  how  to  do  it ! 

* 

Some  of  these  wise  Senators  who  are  holding  up  a 
parcels  post  need  looking  after.  Here  is  a  statement 
from  one  of  our  readers  which  is  like  many  others : 

“I  went  into  a  real  estate  office  the  other  day  to  get  a 
copy  of  the  soil  survey  of  -  County  to  send  to  an  in¬ 

quiring  friend,  and  the  agent  said  he  could  send  it  under 

the  frank  of  Senator  — * - ,  but  that  I  would  have  to  pay 

postuge  on  it  if  I  sent  it.  Here  is  a  Senator  of  a  great 
State,  making  himself  solid  with  one  of  his  constituents  by 
helping  him  to  send  out  advertiseing  matter  at  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  expense. 

You  see  the  point  without  any  spectacles.  This 
Senator  will  send  such  matter  free  “under  his  frank” — • 
which  means  in  an  envelope  on  which  his  name  is  printed. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  make  the  man  who  receives  the 
map  or  other  matter  believe  that  this  great  Senator 
takes  a  personal  interest  in  him.  Uncle  Sam  pays  for  it 
all,  and  this  “franking  privilege”  foots  up  a  total  of 
nearly  $20, 000,000  of  expense  each  year.  Then,  having 
been  responsible  for  this  great  outlay  Congressmen  turn 
about  and  say  the  common  people  cannot  have  a  parcels 
post  because  it  will  cost  too  much.  Did  you  ever  hear 
greater  nonsense?  Yet  this  is  what  people  listen  to! 

* 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer  contained 
a  paper  by  Joe  A.  Burton  from  which  we  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

New  York  grows  immense  quantities  of  apples,  but  what 
are  they?  Perhaps  a  large  majority  are  Baldwins,  grown 
because  they  are  easily  produced,  in  quality  a  close  half- 
brother  to  Ben  Davis.  Some  are  Greenings,  an  apple  of  un¬ 
certain  quality.  Some  are  good  and  some  very  poor.  I 
would  suggest  to  New  York,  if  she  wants  Indiana  to  help 
eat  her  apples  at  paying  prices,  that  she  grow  something 
good.  Iloosiers  that  have  just  eaten  their  fill  of  Grimes 
can't  be  satisfied  with  something  inferior. 

“Grow  something  good”  is  certainly  good !  There  are 
no  better  apples  on  earth  than  the  best  New  York  fruit. 
As  for  Baldwin  as  grown  in  New  York  being  a  “close 
half-brother  to  Ben  Davis” — it  is  hard  to  think  of  great¬ 
er  nonsense.  Spy,  Tompkins  King,  McIntosh  Red, 
Spitzenlmrg,  all  grow  to  their  best  in  some  parts  of 
New  York  State.  There  are  not  enough  Grimes  ever 
in  market  to  give  the  people  of  Indiana  10  per  cent  of 
the  apples  they  want,  and  there  is  no  place  in  the  coun¬ 
try  where  people  can  buy  first-class  apples  at  a  fairer 
price  than  in  New  York.  Every  year  the  State  is  over¬ 
run  by  western  apple  buyers,  who  compete  for  the  New 
York  crop  because  they  know  it  will  prove  high  in  qual¬ 
ity.  New  York  is  already  growing  “something  good” 
and  Indiana  people  already  eat  New  York  apples  by 
the  carload — and  enjoy  them!  Where  else  can  they  go 

for  good  fruit?  Who  has  it  to  sell? 

* 

The  Hepburn  bill,  giving  increased  powers  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  passed  the  National 
House  with  only  seven  votes  against  it.  It  was  not  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  vote  against  it  would  be  so  small.  It 
is  said,  however,  that  some  members  voted  for  the  bill 
to  “make  themselves  solid”  at  home,  fully  expecting  that 
the  Senate  will  kill  the  bill  or  amend  it.  This  is  the 
second  time  the  House  has  passed  a  railroad  rate  bill 
in  response  to  popular  demand.  In  a  way  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  not  unlike  that  in  England  on  various  occasions 
when  the  people  demanded  reforms.  The  House  of 
Commons  passed  the  desired  bill  but  the  House  of 
Lords  killed  it.  Let  us  see  how  closely  the  American 
Senate  resembles  the  House  of  Lords.  Rriefly  stated,  the 
Hepburn  bill  enlarges  the  power  of  the  Railroad  Com¬ 


mission.  In  case  of  Complaint  of  unfair  rates  the  Com¬ 
mission  will  investigate  and  if  the  evidence  warrants  will 
make  a  new  rate  which  must  go  into  effect  and  remain 
until  the  courts  decide  that  it  is  unfair.  The  chief 
opposition  to  the  bill  was  that  it  put  too  much  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  Commission,  that  it  was  a  step 
toward  government  ownership  to  delegate  the  power  of 
Congress  in  this  way.  The  Senate  will  evidently  try  to 
amend  or  change  the  bill  in  the  interests  of  the  rail¬ 
roads.  The  first  proposed  change  is  to  give  the  rail¬ 
roads  a  chance  to  appeal  to  the  courts  before  changing 
the  rate  ordered  by  the  commission.  Thus,  instead  of 
being  forced  to  adopt  a  fair  rate,  (declared  fair  by  the 
Commission)  the  railroads  could  refuse  to  do  so,  appeal 
to  the  courts,  and  keep  on  charging  the  old  rates  until 
the  courts  settled  it.  This  might  take  years,  and  would 
seem  to  be  but  little  improvement  over  the  present  sys¬ 
tem.  The  railroad  men  are  evidently  determined  to 
prevent  the  Commission  from  securing  adequate  powers 
if  they  can.  The  American  people  expected,  when  the 
Commission  was  established,  that  it  really  had  the 
powers  which  Congress  now  seeks  to  give  it.  They  will 
never  be  satisfied  until  this  form  of  regulation  is  given 
a  fair  trial. 

* 

We  are  asked  if  there  is  any  danger  from  the  oleo 
men.  There  is  always  danger.  A  bill  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress  which  would  remove  the  10  cent  tax 
from  colored  oleo.  The  chairman  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  which  has  this  bill  told  representatives  of  the 
National  Grange  that  it  would  probably  not  be  reported. 
President  Roosevelt  gave  them  to  understand  that  he 
opposed  the  bill.  That  ought  to  settle  it.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  we  realize  that  big  and  silent  forces  are  back 
of  it.  For  example,  the  cotton-seed  oil  men  in  the 
South  want  such  a  bill  because  they  think  more  cotton 
oil  could  be  sold — as  butter.  At  a  recent  meeting  in 
Texas  guests  were  fed  on  pork  fattened  on  cotton-seed 
meal,  biscuits  cooked  with  the  oil  and  “butter”  contain¬ 
ing  20  per  cent  of  oil.  In  connection  with  the  account 
of  this  banquet  we  are  told : 

Mr.  Allisou  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  tinder  the 
Federal  laws  no  man  is  allowed  to  manufacture  and  sell 
butter  containing  cotton-seed  oil  without  paying  a  tax  of 
two  cents  a  pound  for  the  uncolored  and  of  10  cents  a  pound 
for  the  colored  product,  and,  moreover,  a  $500  Federal 
license  must  be  had  before  anyone  can  engage  in  such  manu¬ 
facture.  Mr.  Allison  believes  that  an  injustice  is  thus  done 
one  of  the  South’s  greatest  products,  cotton-seed  oil,  which 
is  as  pure  and  wholesome  a  vegetable  substance  as  can  be 
conceived. 

This  is  the  old  story  gone  over  again  and  again,  and 
kicked  out  of  every  court,  from  the  office  of  a  justice  of 
the  peace  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  South  is  doing  the  greatest  injus¬ 
tice  to  her  own  interests  in  thus  supporting  the  oleo 
fraud.  No  section  of  the  country  is  in  greater  need  of 
an  extension  of  dairying,  and  yet  this  effort  to  find  a 
way  to  substitute  cotton  oil  for  honest  butter  does  more 
to  keep  the  dairy  cow  out  of  the  South  than  any  other 
one  thing.  With  such  backing  that  oleo  bill  certainly 
needs  watching.  _ 

BREVITIES. 

Don’t  try  to  expand  the  blacksmith’s  bills. 

The  tongue  will  break  any  ordinary  halter. 

It  costs  $2  a  week  to  board  a  cat  in  this  city. 

As  the  gloomy  days  approach — eat  more  apples. 

A  recent  list  of  garden  and  greenhouse  roses  gives  de¬ 
scriptions  of  11,()1G  varieties. 

Tiie  Congressman  has  wind  in  li is  sails  when  he  starts 
on  his  canvass.  Get  at  him,  then. 

Some  people  are  willing  to  forgive  their  brother  490 
times  if  they  can  make  him  pay  in  some  way  for  tiie  for¬ 
giveness  ! 

A  pack  of  30  foxhounds  were  sold  for  $2,800 !  That 
beats  a  herd  of  working  dairy  cows.  “Sport”  comes  high, 
and  farmers  pay  for  most  of  it. 

A  question  for  a  debating  society  :  “Resolved,  that  more 
characters  have  been  injured  by  prosperity  than  by  ad¬ 
versity.”  We  choose  the  affirmative. 

“Jail  without  bail"— that  should  he  the  war  cry  against 
big  rogues.  A  few  months  behind  bars  with  prison  fare 
would  make  them  more  than  thoughtful. 

Remember  what  we  mulch  strawberries  for — to  prevent 
the  lifting  out  which  comes  from  tiie  heave  and  thaw.  It 
will  pay  to  mulch  even  now  to  keep  the  ground  frozen. 

“We  are  not  taking  advantage  of  our  advantages,”  says 
Mr.  Ditchings,  referring  to  New  York  State’s  facilities 
for  marketing  crops.  How  does  that  apply  to  your  own 
locality? 

It  is  reported  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  has  decided  to  plant  large  quantities  of  young  trpes 
along  its  prairie  lines,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  its  own 
ties  and  fence  posts  in  the  future.  The  same  principle  of 
providing  for  the  future  might  well  be  applied  to  the  farm¬ 
er’s  wood  lot. 

A  BILL  before  the  Virginia  legislature  provides  for  the 
protection  of  the  crab  by  prohibiting  wholesale  dredging 
for  crabs  in  the  Winter,  when  they  hibernate  in  the  mud. 
The  big  canners  and  packers  of  crab  meat  are  said  to  he 
using  so  many  young  crabs  that  the  future  supply  is  in 
danger  of  extinction. 

According  to  a  Californian  professor,  fowls  can  be  fat¬ 
tened  rapidly  through  the  agency  of  electric  light.  Every 
three  hours  during  the  night  the  light  is  turned  on.  causing 
the  misguided  fowls  to  come  off  their  perches  and  eat  a 
hearty  breakfast.  It  is  true  that  you  could  fool  a  hen  in 
that  way,  but  could  you  fool  her  digestion? 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.  The  whipping  post  law  enacted  by  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Legislature  of  1905  is  believed  by  its  friends  to  have 
nccoinplished  its  purpose.  Wife-beating,  they  say.  is  al¬ 
most  stopped  in  Oregon.  The  law  went  into  effect  on  May 
is  last.  Twenty  lashes  is  the  maximum  penalty  that  can 
In-  imposed.  It  is  optional  with  the  court  whether  t lie  con¬ 
victed  wife  beaters  shall  be  sentenced  to  the  whipping  post 
or  confined  in  jail.  There  have  been  only  three  inflictions 
of  t lie  penalty  since  the  law  was  enacted.  A  Portland 
waiter  was  arrested  for  beating  bis  wife.  He  was  sen- 
tenced  to  receive  20  lashes.  Judge  George  J.  Cameron  of 
the  Municipal  Court  of  Portland  says  that  men  were  fre- 
oiientlv  charged  with  wife  beating  a  few  months  ago,  but 
now  it  is  a  rare  occurrence.  lie  believes  the  whippingpost 
law  is  lesponsible  for  the  change.  ...  By  reason  of 
persistent  statements  by  leading  citizens  and  commercial 
bodies  of  Seattle  and  other  cities  on  the  north  Pacific  Coast 
Hint  an  adequate  investigation  of  the  Valencia  steamship 
disaster  cannot  be  hoped  for  from  the  local  board  of  steam¬ 
ship  inspectors.  President  Roosevelt  decided  to  appoint  the 
members  of  the  old  General  Slocum  board  to  Investigate  the 
wink  of  the  Valencia.  President  Roosevelt  has  received 
hundreds  of  telegrams  and  letters  imploring  him  to  have 
made  an  extraordinary  investigation,  especially  of  the  fail¬ 
in',.  nf  rescue  parties  to  save  the  passengers  on  the  wrecked 
vessel.  Among  t lit*  communications  are  resolutions  from 
r(iii, mereial  bodies  in  nearly  every  town  on  the  north  coast. 
The  President  has  ordered  that  the  matter  be  sifted  to  t lie 
bottom.  Captain  N.  K.  Cousins,  master  of  the  steamer 
<>ueen  who  is  being  accused  of  cowardice  for  his  part 
■ ‘laved'  in  the  awful  Valencia  disaster,  says  in  his  own  lie- 
lmlf  that  he  simply  obeyed  orders.  He  thought  it  his  duty 
to  obey  orders  no  matter  what  became  of  the  miserable 
beings  who  were  clinging  to  (lie  rigging  of  the  crumbling 
wreck  In  an  interview  lie  says  his  orders  were  to  stand  by 
until  relieved  by  the  City  of  Topeka.  lie  “stood  by.”  but 
at  a  safe  distance,  and  in  the  meantime  formed  the  opinion 
that  the  sea  was  too  boisterous  for  a  well-equipped  life¬ 
boat  -I  H.  I’haro,  assistant  manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Coinpanv.  who  is  accredited  with  having  Issued  the  ironclad 
or,jers  to  Captain  Cousins,  lias  resigned  li is  position  after 
snn,e  25  years  in  (lie  service.  Captain  Cousins  is  spoken  of 
as  a  competent  navigator  of  many  years’  experience,  but 
even  his  follow  shipmasters  admit  that  he  made  a  had 
blunder.  According  to  Captain  Cousins'  interpretation,  the 
orders  meant  the  loss  of  his  position  with  the  corporation 
steamship  company  or  t lie  deatli  of  the  victims  of  his  em- 
, dovers-  greed,  lie  chose  1o  cling  to  his  .job,  leaving  those 
n  distress  to  cling  to  the  tottering  rigging  as  best  they 
could  .  Littleton.  W.  Va  .  a  town  of  1,200,  was 

n raetioallv  wiped  out  of  existence  Feb.  9  by  fire.  The  loss 
is  about  $200,000.  'flic  town  was  built  in  a  gorge,  and  the 
houses  rose  one  above  another  on  the  mountain  side,  so  that 
the  tlames  had  full  headway.  .  .  .  There  was  an  explo¬ 

sion  of  ens  in  the  Farrell  shaft  mine  on  Soap  Creek,  in 
Fa  yet  te  County.  W.  Va..  Feb.  8.  Forty  men  were  at  work 
in  ’the  mine.  Twelve  were  brought  out  alive,  but  hope  of 
reselling  tiie  others  was  abandoned.  Most  of  the  miners  are 
negroes  and  Hungarians.  The  Farrell  shaft  is  700  feet  deep 
and  is  the  property  of  t Ho  Stewart  Colliery  Company. 

One  of  t  Ho  most  spectacular  wrecks  in  the  history 


of  mountain  railroading  occurred  at  Helena.  Mont.,  Feb.  (5, 
when  a  freight  train  escaped  from  a  siding  at  Austin  and 
rushed  unimpeded  for  14  miles  down  Hie  Rocky  Mountains, 
crashed  into  an  east-bound  passenger  train  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  killing  live  persons  and  Injuring  three 
others.  More  than  forty  ears  were  scattered  over  (he  prairie 
and  both  trains  caught  fire. 

SMOOT  INVESTIGATION.— The  Senate  Committee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections  heard  the  testimony  in  (lie  Smoot 
ease  Feb.  8.  Prof.  Walter  Wolfe,  who  was  on  the  witness 
stand  the  day  before,  gave  the  names  of  half  a  score  of 
persons  living  in  the  polygamous  relation  in  Utah.  William 
J.  Thomas  of  Spanish  Fork,  Utah,  a  former  Mormon,  said 
lie  took  the  Endowment  House  oath  with  fifty  others,  and 
that  he  was  admonished  not  merely  to  “pray  for  ven¬ 
geance"  on  the  martyred  Mormon  prophets,  blit  pledged 
himself  “to  avenge  and  to  teach  his  children  to  avenge  unto 
the  fourth  generation."  John  P.  Ilolengren  of  Bear  River 
City,  Utah,  an  apostate,  testified  that  lie  took  the  Endow¬ 
ment  House  oatii  and  that  His  right  arm  was  specially 
anointed  to  make  it  ‘strong  to  avenge  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  upon  this  nation.”  February  7  Prof.  Wolfe  gave 
similar  testimony  as  to  the  oath  of  vengeance.  Prof. 
Wolfe's  dissatisfaction  with  Mormonism  had  been  a  growth 
since  the  hostility  that,  seemed  to  arise  between  the  church 
and  the  United  Stales  Government,  but  he  had  not  lost  His 
faith  until  late  in  1904.  He  was  asked  concerning  the  hos¬ 
tility  in  the  church  to  the  nation,  and  where  tiie  lines  were 
drawn.  He  thought  the  lines  were  between  those  who  were 
living  in  polygamy  and  those  who  were  not.  He  said  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hymns  of  the  church  breathed  hostility,  and  these 
were  favorites.  Mr.  Worthington  asked  concerning  tiie  oaths 
in  t lie  Temple,  and  the  witness  said  lie  believed  that  in  tire 
“obligation  of  vengeance”  the  seed  of  treason  was  planted. 

INSURANCE  AFFAIRS.— The  New  York  Life  self-in¬ 
vestigating  committee,  of  which  Thomas  P.  Fowler  is  chair¬ 
man.  presented  its  report  on  the  Andy  Hamilton  payments 
to  the  company’s  board  of  trustees  recently.  The  report 
was  unanimously  adopted  and  given  out  to  the  newspapers 
In  full.  It  is  a  drastic  document,  discrediting  statements 
made  by  John  A.  McCall  before  the  Armstrong  investigat¬ 
ing  committee  and  the  figures  submitted  by  Judge  Hamilton 
in  his  recent  accounting  to  the  board  of  trustees.  It  shows 
Hamilton  lias  received  from  tiie  New  York  Life  since  1892, 
$1,347,382.41.  This  is  $283,383  in  excess  of  the  total  pay¬ 
ments  disclosed  by  the  Armstrong  committee.  The  report 
uncovers  payments  amounting  to  $144,000  made  on  the 
Hamilton  account,  by  the  Paris  office.  Of  this  amount  $10,- 
000  was  paid  direct  to  President  McCall.  THe  state  of 
Mr.  McCall's  health  prevented  him  from  explaining  the  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  committee,  and  no  satisfaction  could  be  got 
from  Hamilton,  although  the  investigators  urged  him  to  re¬ 
turn.  The  report  holds  Hamilton  individually  responsible 
for  $795,904,  of  which  amount  $705,577.54  was  paid  to  him 
on  account  of  the  company’s  bureau  of  legislation  and  tax¬ 
ation.  It  recommends  that  legal  proceedings  be  instituted 
at  once  to  ascertain  for  what  purpose  these  moneys  were 
used  and  to  whom  they  were  paid.  Hamilton  and  McCall 
are  held  jointly  liable  for  $219,500.  This  does  not  include 
the  $235,000  which  John  A.  McCall  has  turned  back  to  cover 
moneys  which  the  company  advanced  to  Hamilton  on  the 
“home  office  annex  account.”  The  committee  holds  that  Mr. 
McCall  is  legally  liable  for  the  whole  of  this  amount.  Mr. 
McCall  is  held  responsible,  further,  for  the  $59,000  which 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  paid  to  Judge  Hamilton  out  of  the 


New  York  Life's  profits  in  the  United  Slates  Steel  syndicate. 
TUis  payment,  was  made  to  George  W.  Perkins,  acting  under 
instructions  from  President  McCall,  and  the  committee  has 
been  advised  that,  the  question  whether  he  is  accountable  or 
not.  ought  to  bo  submitted  for  legal  adjudication. 


This  has  been  the  mildest  Winter  so  far  that  I  remem¬ 
ber  for  50  years,  except  1870  and  1877,  when  it  was  like 
Oregon,  rainy  and  foggy  most,  of  the  time.  Five  degrees 
below  zero  is  the  coldest  so  far,  and  that  was  before  sunrise. 
Potatoes  are  keeping  well,  but  were  not  over  half  the  yield 
of  the  year  before.  After  reading  in  McClure's  Magazine 
of  tiie  Armour  Company's  methods  of  robbing  the  public 
and  avoiding  punishment,  and  knowing  that  tiie  railroads, 
the  Standard  Oil,  sugar,  salt,  steel  and  many  other  com¬ 
bines  are  run  on  the  same  lines,  one  almost  despairs  of  ever 
seeing  the  Golden  Rule  adopted  in  business  life.  w.  s.  .s 
Elmoville,  Ill. 

R.  N.-Y. — Never  give  it  up. 


THE  “COLD  NORTH”  IS  ALL  RIGHT. 

We  are  interested  in  the  unusual  happenings  and  the 
expected  passes  without  comment.  For  13  years  I  have  been 
observing  the  incidents  connected  with  farmers’  institutes. 
In  Masseua,  a  most  northern  point  of  New  York,  recently 
occurred  the  unusual.  The  day  was  intense!/  cold  30 
degrees  below  zero  at  midnight. 'and  yet  in  tiie  afternoon 
over  .>00  people  filled  their  spacious  and  beautiful  opera 
house,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  town  hall,  because  it  was 
built  by  the  town  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  and  Mr.  Kinney,  the 
supervisor,  tells  me  he  has  a  few  dollars  left,  the  whole 
job  having  been  completed  within  the  appropriation.  In 
tin*  evening,  however,  came  the  test.  The  building  lias  an 
audience  room  sealing  300,  aside  from  tiie  main  auditorium. 
A  very  popular  stock  company  had  secured  the  stage  audi¬ 
torium  for  file  night,  and  were  given  a  good  house,  and  vet 
in  the  same  building  upon  this  biller  cold  night,  came  300 
people  to  take  part  in  the  institute.  Such  loyalty,  support 
and  interest  should  not  pass  unnoticed.  There  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  feeiing  in  the  more  favored  Winter  temperatures  that 
these  cold  northern  latitudes  are  not  to  be  compared  in 
productiveness  both  in  material  and  human  life,  with  their 
locality  and  people.  Bui  iet  me  tell  you  people  who  live 
in  more  balmy  Winter  climes  t Ha t  for  pluck,  energy  and 
gray  matter,  you  have  only  to  make  a  trip  here  to  under¬ 
stand  the  full  significance  of  what  I  say.  To  illustrate: 
The  county  of  St.  Lawrence  has  outlined  a  system  of  good 
roads,  344  miles  in  length.  laid  out  with  the  Highest  regard 
for  the  greatest  good  to  tiie  greatest  number,  giving  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  those  living  at  a  distance  from  railroad  market 
towns.  Surveys  have  already  been  made  by  the  State,  and 
actual  work  will  he  begun  this  year.  Geo.  Sisson.  .Tr„ 
supervisor  of  the  town  of  Potsdam,  a  well-known  and  suc¬ 
cessful  breeder  of  Jersey  cattle,  is  a  wheel  horse  in  this 
movement.  Mr.  Sisson  spoke  eloquently  of  tiie  resources  of 
the  County  and  its  possibilities.  “Why  should  a  man  go  from 
this  section  to  improve  his  condition?”  said  Mr.  Sisson,  and 
the  writer,  as  he  studies  the  localities  and  opportunity  of 
the  country,  more  and  more,  comes  to  the  same  conclusion. 
From  this  town  nearly  400  miles  distant  runs  a  milk  train 
daily  for  New  York.  They  are  not  more  distant  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  cost  than  one-half  of  the  milk-producing  sections 
from  the  great  milk-consuming  metropolis.  h.  e.  cook. 


That  In  the  title  of  onr  new  216  page  book.  It 
tells  everything  anybody  could  possibly  want  to 
know  about  the  silage  subject.  You  can’t  think 
of  a  question  that  it  does  not  fully  answer.  How 
to  build,  from  foundation  up,  all  kinds  of  silos. 
All  about  thocrops  and  how  tocutand  till.  How 
to  feed,  with  the  most  complete  feeding  tables 
ever  published.  About  40  illustrations  help  to 
make  tilings  plain.  Used  as  a  text  book  In 
many  Agrieulturnl  Colleges.  Weliuve  ulwuyB  ( 
sold  the  book  for  10 cents,  but  for  a  limited 
lime,  to  any  render  who  will  ask  for  it, 
and  name  this  paper,  we  will  send  a 
copy  Iroe.  Write  at  once. 

SILVER  MFG.  CO., 

Salem,  Ohio. 


HENCH’S 


20th 
Century 

Steel  Ball  Coupling  Pivot  Axle 
Cultivator  £  Dcouorn 

Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attach  Complete  in 
One  Machine. 
Awarded 

COLD  MEDAL 

at  World's  Fair,  St. 
Louis.  A  wouderful- 
Improvement  in  eultl- 
vators, combining  every 
,1  Ajyi  lljt  A  jykppossiblo  movement  of 
M  ®  flf  Jt  Kangs  and  wheels  re- 

W  03  qulred.  Easily  changed 
,  ,  10  to  different  styles, 

rhousandatn  use.  M’f'r’sof  all  kind  of  Ag'r’i  im¬ 
plements.  Agents  wanted ;  write  for  circular. 

The  Hench  &  Dromgold  Co.,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


Economy  Silo 


Poors  can  be  easily  removed  and  re¬ 
placed  by  a  boy — no  hammer  or  wrench 
required — and  fit  so  snugly  that  they 
make  the  silo  absolutely  air-tight — no 
spoilt  ensilage  even  at  the  doorways. 

Hoops  are  continuous  and  form  a  per¬ 
fect,  permanent  ladder.  Ingenious  in  de¬ 
sign,  well  made  from  best  materials,  and 
easily  erected  by  any  one.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue 
■L  with  experience  of  users. 

Economy  Silo  &  Tank  Co,,  Fredorlck,  Md. 
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Who 

Builds 

Your 

Wagons? 

Do  You 
Know? 


MILBURN 

WAGON 


The  great  thing  about  the  Milburn 
wagon  is  the  way  the  little  things  are 
done. 

And  it  is  the  little  things  about  a 
wagon  that  break  down  far  from  home 
and  cause  worry,  loss  of  time  and 
expense. 

Take  a  simple  tiling  like  the  single¬ 
trees  of  a  wagon. 

How  many  times  have  you  seen 
single-trees  snapped  off  just  when  it 
was  a  nuisance  to  wait  for  a  new  one? 


5  •  -  0 


Look  at 
the  cutof 
the 
Milburn 
single¬ 
tree. 

Notice  that  it  has  a  heavy  oval  iron  band 
extending  along  the  entire  length  of  the  back 
side. 

Take  a  piece  of  pine  and  paste  a  strip  of 
paper  along  tiie  face.  Place  trie  opposite  face 
against  your  knee  and  break  it,  the  paper 
will  break  first.  Now  substitute  a  piece  of 
baud  iron  in  place  of  the  paper  and  you  can¬ 
not  break  it  as  before.  Why?— Because  you 
must  first  part  the  strip  of  iron  endwise.  So 
it  is  with  our  single-trees.  No  horse  can  exert 
power  enough  to  break  the  iron  strip  on  the 
back  side. 

These  are  just  the  kind  of  little  things  you 
ought  to  know  about  the  wagon  you  buy. 

We  publish  a  book  on  these  pointa  that, 
carefully  read,  will  make  any  man  an  expert 
in  judging  a  wagon. 

If  you  willsend  us  your  name,  we  will  glad¬ 
ly  send  you  one  of  these  books  free. 

Just  address 

Milburn  Wagon  Company, 

Department  R.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


The  Best  Farm  Help. 

All  farm  help  is  scarce;  Good  farm  help  is  scarcer.  The 
user  of  iron  Age  Farm  and  Garden  Implements  owns  the 
best  help  in  the  world  and  lias  less  help  to  hire. 

IRON  AGE  Implements 


Ho.  60  Iron  Ago  Pivot  Whocl  Cultivator 


No.  6 
Iron  Age 
Combined 
Double 
uud  Single 
Wheel  A 
Hoe, 

Hill 

and  I)rill_ 
S©e.df*r  4 


Earn  a  profit  on  every  day’s  work  In  any  field  or 
garden.  The  No.  6  Combined  Tool  shown  will  at  a 
single  operation  open  tiie  ground,  plant  and  cover 

seed  I  n  hilisor  drills  with  any  desirablespacing  between  seed.  A  slight 
adjustment  fits  the  same  tool  to  roll,  rake,  hoe,  plow  or  cultivate.  The 

No. (50  Riding  Cultivator  is  another  famous  labor  saver. 

Our  NEW  IRON  AGE  HOOK  Illustrates  Seeders,  Wheel 
lioes,  Cultivators.  Horse  Hoes,  Fertilizer  Distributors 
and  afull  lineof  Potato  Machinery  consisting  of  Plant¬ 
ers,  Sprayers,  Cultivators  and  Diggers.  Sent  FREE.' 

BATEMAN  MFG.  COMPANY,  Box.102  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


I  Want  to  Write  You 
a  Personal  Letter 

—Will  Yiu  Sind  Mi  Your  Nami  and  Addriss  on  a  Postal  Card? 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  our  legal  binding  Guarantee  for  two  years. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  sold  direct  to  you  from  our  factory — 
saving  you  about  40%  on  the  cost  of  your  vehicle. 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  our  thirty  day  free  trial  offer. 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  our  legal,  binding  guarantee  for  two  years. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  we  were  able  to  build  up  the  biggest  mail  order  vehicle  business 
in  the  world  and  of  the  great  reputation  we  have  made  on  the  Quality  of  our  work. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  Split  Hickory— and  why  it  is  far  superior  to  any  other  material 
used  in  Vehicle  construction. 

I  want  to  tell  you  all  about  our  new  factory;  how  the  great  demand  for  our  Split  Hickory 
Special  850.00  Top  Buggy  has  forced  us  to  equip  an  entire  factory  for  its  exclusive 
manufacture. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  we  select  every  piece  of  material  that  goes  Into  this  buggy— and  I 
want  to  explain,  in  detail,  the  100  points  of  merit  in  the  construction  of  our  Split  Hickory 
Special. 

I  want  to  tell  you  why  it  is  to  your  advantage  to  order  from  us  a  buggy  made  to  your  order 
—a  genuine,  trade-marked  Split  Hickory  Buggy— rather  than  to  buy  one  from  a  factory 
making  cheap  buggies. under  contract  to  be  sold  by  mail  order  houses.  Such  buggies  may 
seem  low  in  price — but  in  reality  they  are  the  dearest  buggies  a  man  can  buy. 

Our  1906  Split  Hickory  Vehicle  Book  is  just  off  the  press. 

I  take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  finest  vehicle  and  harness  catalogue  ever  issued 
by  anyone.  It  contains  180  pages  and  gives  full  description  and  price  of  over  100  styles  of 
genuine  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  ranging  in  price 
from  835  up. 

Will  you  let  me  send  you  this  letter? 

Will  you  let  me  send  you  this  180  page 
book  free? 

It  doesn’t  matter  where  or  from  whom 
you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  buggy— it 
won’t  do  any  harm  to  get  my  personal 
letter  and  our  catalogue  before  you  buy. 

You  will  then  know  what  your  buggy 
ought  to  cost  you. 

Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are 
used  everywhere.  We  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  testimonials  from  evcrji 
state. 

Let  me  send  you  this  letter, 
and  this  new  book.  Address, 

H.  C.  PHELPS,  President, 

Ths  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Company, 

Station  290  Cincinnati,  0. 


The  International 

Is  the  only  Silo  with  an  Automatic,  Self  Adjusting 
Hoop.  Also  has  Continuous,  Open  Front,  Air  Tight, 
and  Easy  Operating  Door,  and  a  Permanent  I  .adder, 
always  in  Position.  Made  of  Selected  2-inch  Tank 
Pine.  Matched,  ready  to  set  up.  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL,  SILO  CO.,  Box  91,  Jefferson,  O. 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSER’S  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Madofromtdckorywood.Glvesdeliciousflavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  thun  old  way.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  E.  Kramer  <fc  Bro.,  Milton,  Pa. 


When  your  dealer  shows  you  a  low-down  farm  wagon  ask  him  the  question*  “is  it 
made  iu  Saginaw?”  If  it  is— buy  it,  you  can’t  make  a  mistake-you  can’t  buy  a  bet¬ 
ter  one— there  s  no  other  that  is  really  as  well  made  and  serviceable  as  the 


FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON 


made  in  Saginaw.  All  good  things  are  imitated  and  that’s  why  we  lay  so  much 
stress  on  the  point  that  you  make  sure  it’s  made  in  Saginaw.  We  have  made  them 
for  13  years  and  made  them  so  £ood  we  can’t  improve  them  now.  We  guarantee 
them  for  5  years  and  they  practically  last  a  li  fe  time;  in  that  time  think  of  the  saving 
in  high  lifting,  draft,  repairs,  etc.  Made  with  wood  or  steel  wheels.  Catalog  free. 

FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON  CO.,  SAGINAW,  MICH. 

. .  .  „  „  Branches.  Kansas  City  and  Ues  Moines. 

Also  makers  of  Farmer’s  Hay  and  Stock  Racks  and  All-Steel  Frame  Silos.  Catalog  free. 
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MARKET 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  February  17,  1906,  wholesale  except 
otherwise  noted.  The  prices  of  grain,  butter, 
cheese  and  eggs  are  based  on  the  official  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  Produce  and  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
changes,  with  such  revision  as  outside  deals 
noted  appear  to  warrant.  Prices  of  other 
products  are  from  reports  of  dealers,  inqui¬ 
ries  and  observation  of  sales  In  the  various 
market  sections.  Where  possible  these  fig¬ 
ures  are  the  average  of  several  sales. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  2,  red . 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth. 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed . 


Oats 
Rye 
Barley 


—  (ft 


(ft  92  % 
(ft  94  % 
(ft  50 
16 


at 


FEED. 
N.  Y. 


Wholesale 
Spring  Bran. 

Moddllngs  .  — 

Red  Dog .  — 

OH  meal .  — 

Cottonseed  meal .  — 

Retail  Western  N.  Y. 

Spring  Bran . 21.00 

Middlings  . 23.00 

Red  Dog .  — 

Gluten  . 24.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 . 1 5.00 

No.  2  . 13.00 

No.  8  . 11.00 

Clover,  mixed . 12.00 

Clover  .  9.00 

Straw,  long  rye . 11.00 

Short  and  oat .  8.00 


(ft  70 
(ft  45 


(ft  19.50 

(ft  22.00 
(ft  23.50 
<u)31.50 
@30.00 

@22.00 

@24.00 

@25.00 

@29.00 


@15.50 
@14.00 
@  — 
@13.00 
@11.00 
(ft  1 3.00 
@  9.00 


MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.71  per  40-quar 
can,  netting  3%  cents  to  26-cent  zone  ship 
pers  who  have  no  extra  station  charges. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  best . 

.  27 

(ft 

27% 

Lower  grades . 

.  17 

(a) 

Stnte  Dairy,  best . 

.  - 

0 

25 

Ig>wer  grades . 

.  16 

22 

Imitation  Creamery . 

.  18 

(<v 

20 

Factory  . 

.  15 

(ft 

17 

Packing  Stock . 

.  1 3  Ms  @ 

16 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy . 

,  - 

(a> 

14% 

Choice  . 

.  - 

<ft 

1 3  V, 

Fair  to  good . 

11%  @ 

12 

Part  skims . 

7 

10 

EGGS. 


Two  cents  lower. 


Fancy,  white . 

(ft 

24 

Choice,  white . 

. ...  21 

(ft 

22 

Extra,  mixed  colors . 

4  - 

(ft 

Til 

Lower  grades . . 

. . . .  14 

@ 

17 

Western  and  Southern.. 

....  14 

(ft 

18 

Storage  . 

. .  .  .  7 

@ 

11 

DRIED  Fill 

Apples,  evap.,  fancy . 

Evap.,  choice . 

ITS. 

(ft 

11% 

,  .  ,  ,  - 

(ft 

10 

Evap.,  prime . 

(ft 

«% 

Evap.,  common . 

.  .  ..  7 

(ft 

8 

Sun-dried  . 

....  5 

(ft 

7 

Chops.  100  lbs . 

(ft  2 

.80 

Cores  and  skins . 

. .  .  .2.00 

@2 

.15 

Raspberries  . 

(ft 

28 

Cherries  . 

.  .  .  .  - 

(ft 

14 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl . 3.00 

State  and  Jersey . 1.50 

European,  108-lb.  bag . 1.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 1.25 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  8 

Beets,  10O  bunches . 3.00 

Carrots,  bbl . 1.00 

Cabbage,  ton  . 13.00 

Celery,  dozen .  15 

Chicory  and  ICs-carol.  bbl . 4.00 

Eggplants,  box  . 1.50 

Kale,  bbl .  60 

Lettuce,  bbl . 1.50 

Onions,  white,  bbl . 8.00 

Yellow  . 1-50 

Red  . LOO 

Peppers,  24-quart  carrier ....  1.50 

Peas,  Fla.,  bkt . 1.00 

String  Beans  . LOO 

Spinach,  bbl .  65 

Squash,  bbl . 1.25 

Turnips,  bbl .  50 

Tomatoes,  24-quart  carrier. ...  1.00 

HOTHOUSE  GOODS. 

Cucumbers,  dozen . 1 .50 

Lettuce,  dozen .  50 

Mushrooms,  lb .  15 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 2.00 

Rhubarb,  dozen  .  40 

Tomatoes,  lb .  10 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Chickens  .  — 

Fowls  .  — 

Roosters  .  — 

Turkeys  .  — 

Ducks,  pair .  60 

Geese,  pair . 1.25 

Pigeons,  pair .  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  18 

Chickens  . 12 

Fowls  .  10 

Ducklings  .  — 

Ducks  .  10 

Geese  .  10 

Squabs,  dozen . 1 .75 

CO U NT R Y-D  R  E  S S E  D  M  E AT 

Calves  .  8 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each . 4.00 

Pork  .  6 


@6.00 
@2.00 
@  1.75 
@  8.00 
(ft  1 6 
@5.00 
(a  1.25 
@22.00 
@  50 
@6.00 
(ft  3.50 
<n  65 

(d  6.00 

(a  6.00 
@2.00 
@1.75 
<k  5.00 

@5.00 
@8.00 
@1.00 
(ft  1 .75 
<o  1,00 
@6.00 


@1.75 
@1.25 
(a  65 

@2.75 
@  00 
@  40 


@  12 
@  1 5 
(ft  9 
(ft  1 4 
(ft  85 
@  1 .75 
(ft  25 


@  21 
(ft  25 
(ft  1  4  i/, 
(ft  20 
(ft  15 
(ft  12 
@4.25 

S. 

@  1 1  V0 

@10.00 
@  8  Vi 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Steers  . 4.50  @5.85 

Bulls  . 8.00  @4.40 

Cows  . L80  @4.25 

Calves  . 5.00  @9.75 

Sheep  . . . .4.00  w!5.00  i 

Lambs  . 6.25  @7.60 

Hogs  .  —  @6.40 

FURS. 

Prices  revised  from  recent  T.ondon  sales. 

Black  Bear . 15.00  @25.00 

Badger  .  60  @  1 .00 

Beaver  .  5.00  (ft  9.00 

Red  Fox .  2.00  @  4.00 

Fisher  .  6.00  (ft  8.00 

Wolf.  Timber .  8.00  @  5.00 

Lynx  .  5.00  (ft  8.00 

Wild  Cat .  50  (ft  80 

Martin  .  8.00  @20.00 

Skunk,  black .  —  @  1.90 

Half  striped .  —  @  1.40 

Striped  .  —  <3!  65 

White  .  —  @  25 

Raccoon  .  60  @  1.50 

Opossum  .  25  @  50 

Mink  .  3.00  (ft  6.00 

Muskrat,  Spring .  — *  @  22  j 

Winter  .  19  @  21 


FARM  CHEMICALS. 


Prices  named  are  for  ton  lots,  f.  o.  b., 
N.  Y.  _ 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  ton .  —  @52.00 

Muriate  of  Potash .  —  @41.25 

Dried  Blood .  —  @50.00 

Kainlt  .  —  @11.00 

Acid  Phosphate  .  —  @11.00 

Sulphate  of  I'otnsh .  —  @47.00 

Ground  Bone .  —  @25.00 

Tankage  .  —  @34.50 

Copper  Sulphate,  bhl.  lots,  lb. .  —  (ft  6% 

Sulpur  Flowers,  bbl.  lots.  lb..  —  @  2% 


LOOK  OUT  FOR  “BUMBLE  FOOT 

I  have  about  25  hens  and  pullets  In  a  coop 
12  x  15;  am  feeding  whole  wheat  mornings; 
a  mash,  two  parts  bran,  two  parts  middlings, 
two  parts  meal  and  one  part  beef  scrap  at 
noon  ;  whole  corn  for  supper.  They  seemed 
to  stop  laying  after  coming  along  nicely  In 
December,  and  now  I  have  noticed  them  go¬ 
ing  lame.  On  examining  them  I  find  that 
they  have  sore  or  scabby  legs.  They  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  scabs  above  the  hock  Joint,  on 
what  is  called  the  drumstick.  At  first  it  was 
only  the  pullets,  but  now  I  notice  also  some 
of  the  older  hens.  I  have  treated  them  for 
scaly  leg  or  leg  parasites  with  kerosene  oil, 
and  was  afraid  that  the  oil  might  have  caused 
this  trouble.  What  is  it?  a.  d.  h. 

Wilton.  Conn. 

Scabby  legs  would  not  make  them  lame. 
It  may  be  rheumatism  from  damp  houses, 
or  quite  likely  it  is  “bumble  foot.”  If 
roosts  are  high,  hens  in  jumping  down 
sometimes  get  corns  on  bottom  of  feet, 
and  occasionally  these  are  very  sore. 
Sometimes  a  core  will  form  like  a  boil. 
Let  inquirer  examine  bottom  of  feet  and 
see.  c.  A.  COSGROVE. 

Eva  :  “Why  hi  the  world  did  Mabel  se¬ 
lect  such  a  narrow-minded  man  for  a 
husband?”  Emma:  “Sh !  They  are  going 
to  live  in  a  flat,  and  there  wouldn’t  be 
room  for  a  broad-minded  man.” — Chicago 
News. 


“Have  you  a  library  in  your  town?” 
asked  the  New  York  visitor.  “Oh,  yes,” 
replied  the  Westerner.  “A  circulating 
one?”  “Well,  it  wasn’t  intended  for  that 
sort  of  a  library,  but  we  had  two  or  three 
cyclones  out  our  way,  and  it  did  get  circu¬ 
lated  considerably !” — Credit  Lost. 

Physician:  “You  will  be  glad  to 
know,  madam,  that  your  husband  will  al¬ 
most  certainly  recover.”  Wife:  “Oh, 
dear  me,  doctor,  what  shall  I  do?”  Phy¬ 
sician:  “Why,  madam,  what  do  you 
mean  ?  Aren’t  you  anxious  that  your  hus¬ 
band  should  get  well?”  Wife  (sobbing) 
"Yes — only,  when  you  said  last  week  you 
didn’t  think  lie  would  live  a  fortnight  I 
went  and  sold  all  his  clothes.” — Harper’s 
Weekly. 

A  man  suffering  from  a  bad  cough, 
went  into  a  chemist’s  shop  and  bought  a 
bottle  of  mixture  which  was  advertised 
under  the  alluring  heading  of  “No  More 
Coughs,  No  More  Colds.  One  Shilling  a 
Bottle.”  After  a  week  the  sufferer  re¬ 
turned  and  complained  in  a  hoarse  whis¬ 
per  of  having  drunk  the  mixture  and  of 
being  no  better  “Good  gracious,  man.” 
said  the  chemist,  “you  haven’t  drunk  that? 
Why,  it’s  liquid  indiarubber  to  put  on 
the  soles  of  your  boots.” — London  Globe. 


For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Big  4,  20th  Century,  National.  The  oat 
wonders,  07  cents  per  bushel. 

McADA MS  SEED  CO.,  Columbus  Grove, O. 


The  Edgewater  Herd, 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Holstein  cattle  of  the  purest  breeding,  Chester 
White,  Roland  China,  Berkshire,  Essex,  and  Duroc 
Jersey  Red  Swine  of  all  ages.  A  Splendid  bred  lot 
of  Young  Stock  on  Hand  for  Sale,  also  Choice  Grade 
Dairy  Cows.  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 
Address  W.  K.  8ELLKCK,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


HUFF,  White  Leghorns.  Eggs  7f>c  per  16.  $1  25  per  30, 
12  perOO.  Clr.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Ra. 


0?  r  uno  j?«nk 

^  goon 

"WU  and  all  other  kinds.  Top  market  prices 

_  and  quick  cash  returns.  Trap- 

pers  Guide  Freoto  thoso  who 
ship  and  mention  (his  ad. 

TTfi*  McMillan  fub  wool  co, 

»  V'  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN, 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  S 


LAMBS  and  CALVES 

SHIR  TO 

WM.  H.  C0HEN&  C0„  229-31  Washington  St„  N.Y. 


W  II  I  Apnles.  etc  to  the [Oldest  Commission 

Houso  m  New  7  oi  k.  Established  183H. 

E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


p A IIM  FOR  KENT— 418  Acres.  Shares  or  cash 
Located  Monroe  Co.,  Ohio.  For  particulars  write 
M.L.  Delaplnine.  1311  ChaplineSt.,  Wheeling  W  Va 


A  FARM  OF  300  ACRES  to  lease  for  a  term  of 
years.  Good  houses,  outbuildings  and  ma¬ 
chinery  and  abundant  spring  water;  well  adapted 
for  stock  uses.  GEO.  B.  SMITH,  Troy  Hills  jror. 
ris  Co.,  N.  J. 


Fnr  A  Bargain.  One  of  my  farms,  r<o 

i  •  aSreH-  >vlth  buildings;  plenty  of  wood 
and  the  finest  of  spring  water;  near  good  mark,  t 
Address,  GEO.  C4.  WALKER,  Willianistown,  Mass 

$5  TO  $20  AN  ACRE 

is  the  price  paid  to  day  for  rich  lands  in  Tennessee 
suitable  for  raising  Cotton,  Wheat,  Potatoes  Hav 
Grasses,  Vegetables,  Fine  Stock,  etc.  Climate  tho 
best  in  the  world,  with  conditions  of  health  unsur¬ 
passed.  Values  increasing,  For  froo  literature  write 


F.  SMITH, 

Traffic,  Manager,  N.  C.  &  St.  Louis  Ry.,  Nashville 
Ten n.  Dept.  0. 

For  Sale  A  SMAT-,j  fruit,  truck  and 

Poultry  Farm.  Compact  and  valu¬ 
able,  Write  HIRAM  B.  HAYES,  Box  HO.Orieco,  Conn 


:  A  RMS- For  rich  farming,  fruit 

climate,  write  J.  I).  S.  HANSON, 


growing,  fine 
lart,  Mich. 


CONNECTICUT  FARMS 

If  you  want  a  farm  In  Connecticut  write  us.  giving 
details  ol’  what  you  want  with  price  you  want  to  pay 
We  will  send  you  description  of  a  few  that  will  suit 
Wo  have  more  than  100  to  select  from,  and  are  In  a 
position  to  find  you  what  you  want.  Write  today. 
Carrier  Sc  Litinpliier.Cd  State  St..  Hartford.  Conn. 


3, (MM)  Money -Making  Farms  for  sale;  "Strnut's 
List,”  illustrating  and  describing  hundreds  of  tho 
best  farm  bargains  in  New-  England.  Now  York,  Now 
Jersey  and  Delaware,  mailed  free  by  E.  A.  STRU  T 
Farm  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  St.,  Now  York  City. 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM 

Cockerels  IWhite  Plymouth  Rotfs}8SKJ5&M? 

“Mar  W.  Holland  TURKEYSVKSWf 

hiiprovnl  early  CaiiHil.  (81)  iluy)  avail  coru.  to  cur*  In  iiiu.llnxai-k  II. 


White  Leghorns,  White  Pekin  Ducks.— Breed¬ 
ers  of  high  class  Single  and  Rose  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  White  Wyundottes,  White  and  Burred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Roots,  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks— Winners  of  4 
Ribbons  at  Madison  Square  Garden  Shows,  WOO.  and 
18  Ribbons  ut  Dutchess  County  Fair.  1905.  Eggs  from 
Prize  Matings,  our  very  best  stock,  $3.00  for  16, 116.00 
per  100.  High  class  fertility  stock,  specially  bred  to 
produce  fertile  eggs,  *1.60  for  13;  $0.00  per  100;  all 
clear  eggs  replaced  free  If  returned  express  prepaid. 
Duck  eggs,  $1.26  for  10:  $8.00  per  100,  $75.00  per  1000  ;  80 

Jiens,  2000  layers.  Cut  of  same  in  Cypher’s  Cata- 
ogue,  and  their  authorized  agent.  ltONNIK  URAIC 
POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 


FurniS  fot*  Well  Improved,  all  sizes  to 

rdlillNlUI  OclIC  moo  Acres.  For  further  in- 

formatlon  address  JOHN  K.  FOSTER,  Bellefou- 
talne  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Bollefontniiie,  Ohio. 


Fni*  Co  | a _ One  of  the  host  grain,  grass  and  dairy 

•  vi  v«iv  farms  in  Allegany  County,  consisting 
or  212*2  acres  of  land,  under  a  high  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion:  fences  and  buildings  in  good  repair.  Camera 
views  and  description  to  interested  parties.  Imiuiro 
of  A.  H.  WIXSON,  Black  Creek.  N  Y. 


FLORIDA  HOMES 

AND 

FLORIDA  INVESTMENTS. 

In  the  Florida  Hill  and  Lake  Country.  One  of  tho 
finest  Orchard  Countries  in  tho  World.  Investments 
guaranteed  to  pay  Ton  percent  tho  first  year,  Fifteen 
per  cent  tho  second  year  and  Twenty  per  cent  the 
third  year.  For  full  information  address 


T  wenty-five  Bushels 

of  WHEAT 

to  the  Acre 

mcunR  a  productive  capacity 
in  dollars  of  over 


$16  per  Acre 

This  on  land,  which  bus  cost 
the  farmer  nothing,  hut  tho 
price  of  tilling  it,  tuils  its  own 
story.  The 


Canadian 


Government 

gives  uIihoI ul ely  free  to  Ovory  settler 
160  ucres  of  such  land. 

Lands  adjoining  can  bo  purchased  at 
from  $6  to  $10  per  acre  from  railroads 
and  other  corporations. 

Already  1 76,000  farmers  from  the 
United  States  have  made  their  homes 
in  Canada. 

For  pamphlet  ”20th  Century  Canada,” 
eml  all  Information  apply  to  Bupt.  of 
Immigration,  Ottawa,  Ouuadu;  or  to 

TIIOH.  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Uornrnmi-nt  Aio-nt 
Bjracun-  Hank  building,  8VHACC8K,  N.  ¥. 

>  Mention  this  paper. 


GEO.  IT.  MAYO, 

Grand  in,  Putnam  County,  Florida. 


ATTENTION  J'z  Si* 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  Specialty. 
International  Labor  Exchange,  103  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y 


U  ET  I  D  for  farms,  dairies  and  factories  fur- 
1 1  ^  ‘  nislied.  Mail  orders  a  specialty. 

Immigrant  Labor  Exchange,  Inc.,  2  Carlisle  St.,  N.Y. 


Don’t  Wear  a  Truss 


Brooks’  Appliance  Ih  it  new 
scientific  discovery  with  autu- 
JYiHtlc  air  cuhIiIoiih  that  draws 
tho  broken  parts  together  ami 
MidIm  them  an  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  It  absolutely 
bolds  firmly  and  comfortably 
and  never  slips,  always  light 
and  cool  mid  con  forms  to  every 
movement  of  the  body  without 
chafing  or  hurting.  I  make  It 
to  your  measure  and  send  It  to 
you  on  a  strict  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded 
and  I  havo  put  my  r rl cm  mo 
low  that  anybody,  rich  or  poor, 
can  buy  it.  Remember  I  make 
it  to  your  order — send  It  to  you,  you  wear  It,  uud  If  it  doeim't  sat¬ 
isfy  you,  you  send  it  back  to  me  and  I  will  refund  your  money 
without  question.  Tho  banks  and  the  postmiiMter  here  will  tell 
you  tliut  Ih  the  way  I  do  busincMH ,  always  absolutely  on  the  equaio 
and  1  am  selling  thousands  of  people  this  way  for  the  past  live 
years.  Remember  I  use  no  salves,  no  harness,  no  lies,  no  fakes.  1 
Just  give  you  a  straight  business  deal  at  a  reasonable  price. 

C.  J£.  Brooks,  1198  Brooks  lild}*;.,  .Mundmll, Mich 


WONDERFUL  FREE  OFFER 


QO  buys  (his,  (he  Highest  Grade  Steel  Stubble 
■  0&  Plow  made.  $1.69  and  upward  foroUicr 
High  (lradc  Walking  Plows.  $24.80  buys 
(he  best  High  Lift,  Foot  Lift  and  I  rip  Sulky 
How  made.  $39.80 
buys  the  best  High 
Lift,  Foot  Lift  and 
TripGangPlow  made. 
12,  14  nnd  16-inch  Sulky  and  (inng  Plows  at 


yf. B2 

M  19-INCH 

M  12,  14  and  16-inch  Sulky  and  Gnng  Plows  a. 

STEEL  \  $24.80  to  $39.95  that  combine  every  high  grade 

•  \  feature  known.  Guaranteed  thestrongest,  most 

H  STUBBLE  _ durable,  lightest  draft  and  best  working  plows 

__  a  \  ^  made.  Wc  make  a  wonderfully  liberal  Irct  oiler  on  llicic 

P  LOW  $29.35  buys  the  best  Disc  Riding  Pb;w 

mude.  You  will  wonder  at  OUR  l-REE  OFFER, 
n  1 1  p  nrrCR  Cut  this  advertisement  out  and  send  to  us,  or  on  a  postal  card  or  In  a  letter  to  us  say :  "Send  me 
uun  urn.il.  your  Free  Plow  Offers,”  and  you  will  receive  free,  by  return  mall,  postpaid,  all  our  wonderful 
offers,  our  free  trial  proposition,  pay  after  received  plan,  guarantees;  you  will  get  our  very  latest  and  most  wonderrm 
offer;  we  willsend  you  our  latest  new  11)00  Agricultural  Implement  Catalogue,  with  pictures,  full  descriptions,  as¬ 
tonishingly  low  prices  and  wonderful  offers  on  every  kind  of  high  grade  plows;  also  pictures,  descriptions,  prices 
and  all  our  wonderful  offers  on  everything  In  Marrows,  Disc  Marrows, Planters,  Cultivators,  Seeders,  Haying  loo|s> 
Grinding  Mills, Corn  Shelters,  HorscPowcrs,  Saw  Frames,  Cider  Mills,  Bee  llivcs,  Stump  Pullers,  Windmills,  Gaso¬ 
line  Engines,  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers,  Incubators,  Brooders,  Hay  Presses;  every  thing  for  fanners;  best  goods  ninue. 
Half  the  pricecharged  by  others;  wonderful  free  offers.  Write  us  nnd  get  our  great  book  and  wonderful  oilers  tree. 

TOP  BUGGY  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

you  and  be  fully  explained  If  you  will  cut  this  advertisement  out  and  send  to  us,  or  on  a  postal  card  orln  iiietter 

Offers.”  y  Write  today, ^urc.*  Address,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


Dr.  Haux  Spectacle  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
puts  up  some  plausible  arguments  to  in¬ 
duce  you  to  buy  his  glasses  and  outfits  to 
sell  your  neighbors.  He  calls  his  outfits 
worth  $20,  but  will  send  them  to  you  for 
a  $10  bill.  If  this  doesn’t  appeal  to  you, 
you  can  have  two  pairs  of  glasses  for  $1  if 
vou  send  the  dollar  in  advance.  He  says 
you  can  sell  the  glasses  at  $2  to  $2  a  pair. 
Perhaps  so.  He  does  not  say  that  you 
can  buy  glasses  at  25  cents  a  pair  in  al¬ 
most  any  country  store.  The  following 
letter  from  a  western  reader  speaks  for 
itself : 

Enclosed  I  send  you  circular,  etc.,  which 
I  received  last  month  from  Dr.  Ifaux  Spec¬ 
tacle  Co.  1  did  not  bite  at  the  bait.  I  con¬ 
sulted  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  the  Farm 
Journal,  as  we  always  do  in  a  case*  of  this 
kind.  I  found  the  adv.  in  an  Ohio  fnrm 
paper,  in  a  New  York  religious  paper  and  in 
two  other  papers  I  take.  I  wrote  and  told 
them  that  we  never  Invested  in  anything  Hint 
looked  shady,  that  was  not.  advertised  in  Tub 
Rural  New-Yorker,  but  if  they  would 
send  the  glasses  by  express  for  examination 
and  if  satisfactory  I  would  pay  the  dollar 
and  all  the  expenses.  In  answer  I  received 
the  card  marked.  Their  reliability  may  be 
all  right  when  they  receive  the  money.  Hut 
when  the  goods  are  received  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  what  then?  It  is  only  one  dollar. 
It  is  ’  no  use  to  prosecute  them  for  that 
amount.  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  raking  in 
thousands,  from  the  unwary.  The  dupes 
would  better  send  their  dollar  for  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  that  would  in  time  save  them  a 
great  many  dollars  as  it.  has  our  family. 
We  renew  our  allegiance  to  The  Rural  New- 
I'ORKER.  J.  H.  S’. 

Indiana. 

Of  course  they  want  the  dollar  first. 
No  one  is  going  to  law  about  a  dollar. 

We  are  asked  about  an  instrument 
which  has  been  advertised  to  locate  veins 
of  coal,  water,  etc.,  under  the  ground. 
They  are  fakes. 

One  of  the  most  transparent  fakes  that 
has  come  to  us  yet  is  the  Vincless  Potato 
Company,  Pullman,  Ill.,  by  W.  D.  Darsh, 
inventor.  This  man  is  going  to  do  away 
with  the  plow  and  the  hoc.  and  the  planter 
and  digger  and  even  of  the  soil  itself.  All 
you  need  is  a  few  tubers  to  start  with  and 
some  of  his  patent  “Potatinc.”  Mix  the 
two  in  a  bin,  and  the  first  thing  you 
know  you  have  a  brand  new  lot  of  pota¬ 
toes  without  vines,  just  clean  tubers — 
finer  than  were  ever  grown  in  the  soil. 
Besides,  the  original  potatoes  are  better 
than  before  and  can  be  used  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Now  then,  if  you  want  to  get  rich 
easy  and  quick,  just  buy  the  right  of  Mr. 
Darsh  to  grow  potatoes  by  this  process. 
The  process  will  certainly  appeal  to  the 
man  who  has  grown  potatoes  by  the  old 
and  out-of-date  process.  We  must  not 
neglect  to  mention  that  there  arc  no  hugs 
in  the  new  process.  The  thing  we  can’t 
understand  it  why  Mr.  Darsh  does  not  keep 
a  monopoly  of  potato  production  instead 
of  parceling  it  out  by  the  county  right. 

Now  here  arc  two  little  notes  from  those 
who  have  just  seen  the  “Farmer’s  Gar¬ 
den.” 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  informing  you 
that  I  have  just  received  a  copy  of  your 
new  book,  “The  Farmer's  Garden.”  It  Is 
an  excellent  work  from  every  point,  of  view 
in  which  tlie  expert  as  well  as  the  novice 
will  find  valuable  and  useful  information. 

'  New  Jersey.  t.  m.  w. 

In  regard  to  "The  Farmer's  Garden"  I 
cannot  speak  loo  highly  In  Its*  favor.  It  lias 
a  whole  lot  of  Information  between  t  lie 
two  covers;  those  who  possess  It  are  like 
tin*  faliled  “pigs  in  clover,"  live  (read)  and 
thrive.  C,  p,  j;. 

Connecticut. 

I  bus  far  in  February  we  received  just 
about  double  the  number’  of  subscriptions 
that  had  been  received  the  same  days  in 
I'ebruary  last  year.  A  Farmer’s  Garden 
went  out  to  each  and  every  one  of  them 
the  day  the  renewal  was  received.  The 
letters  in  praise  of  the  little  book  would 
fill  a  volume.  We  have  your  book  all 
ready  to  send  you.  Send  the  renewal  to¬ 
day  and  the  book  goes  hack  to-morrow. 

PLAN  FOR  HOGPENS. 

Will  you  give  me  a  plan  of  Winter  farrow- 
*ng  pens  for  eight  to  TO  sows,  to  be  placed 
in  a  cellar,  over  which  a  barn  was  burned 
severnl  years  ngo?  There  is  now  nothing 
left  hut  a  tumbling  wall  and  a  cistern, 
empty  of  course.  The  wall  at  the  back, 
(north)  side  is  eight  feet  deep  gradually  less¬ 
ening  In  depth  toward  the  south  until  It 
reaches  the  level.  Originally  the  cellar  was 
dug  into  a  hank  and  stoned  up  and  a  barn 
2b  feet  square  built  on  top  of  wall  with  a 
cistern  on  east  side;  eow.vard  was  built  In 
front.  I  wish  to  use  this  place  for  pig¬ 
pens  as  it  is  already  excavated  and  lias  the 
cistern,  which  to  l>e  of  any  use  must  bo  filled 
roof  of  building  over  thle  cellar,  Can 


you  give  me  an  economical  plan  for  such  a 
thing?  This  cellar  Is  situated  on  west  side 
of  a  lot.  which  1  use  for  run  for  hogs  and 
chickens,  as  my  chicken  house  Is  in  east 
side  of  lot.  a.  b.  w. 

Long  Island. 

Inside  this  wall  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  stalls  and  pens  for  eight  or  10  sows. 

1  would  roof  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  shed 
the  water  towards  the  cistern.  If  no  stor¬ 
age  room  for  feed  and  bedding  is  wanted 
over  the  pens,  I  would  make  the  roof 
nearly  flat,  using  for  roofing  the  best  qual¬ 
ity  of  galvanized  metal.  If  not  wishing  to 
roof  the  whole  of  this  space,  leave  a  hol¬ 
low  square  in  center,  and  roof  the  east, 
north  and  west  sides,  having  the  higher 
part  of  the  roof  next  to  hollow  square.' 

1  understand  that  the  entrance  to  this 
cellar  is  from  the  south.  This  being  the 
case,  I  would  make  the  hollow  square 
12  by  24  feet,  then  there  would  be  the 
sides,  12  feet  by  36  feet,  for  stalls  and 
nests,  and  at  the  back  end  a  room  12  feet 
square  for  a  feed  and  work  room.  But  it 
will  be  cheaper  doubtless  to  roof  over  the 
whole  thing,  and  hoard  up  the  front,  than 
to  hoard  up  the  stalls  and  nests  next  the* 
hollow  square.  If  five  sows  are  to  he 
stalled  or  penned  on  a  side,  the  pens  will 
be  a  fraction  over  seven  feet  wide  and 
12  feet  long.  The  nests  should  he  next 
the  wall,  and  the  feed  end  next  the  12-foot 
alley  in  the  center.  If  desired,  make  the 
alley  narrower  and  the  pens  longer.  I 
would  arrange  to  have  pump  inside  the 
building,  which  can  be  easily  done.  This 
is  the  best  arrangement  I  can  advise.  Still 
it  has  many  objections  that  cannot  be 
overcome  in  a  large  hoghouse.  The 
stone  wall  will  he  cold  and  damp,  and 
doubtless  it  will  he  hard  to  keep  the  floor 
dry.  In  nearly  all  hog-growing  sections 
where  the  weather  is  not  extremely  cold 
the  colony  house  plan  is  finding  favor  over 
the  large  hoghouse.  It  is  much  cheaper, 
and  more  healthful.  Yet  I  always  try  to 
advise  first  along  the  line  asked  for. 

JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


BOTH  FOOD 

AND  MEDICINE. 

We  like  best  to  call  Scott’s 
Emulsion  a  food-medicine.  It 
is  a  term  that  aptly  describes 
the  character  and  action  of 
our  Emulsion.  More  than  a 
medicine — more  than  a  food, 
yet  combining  the  vital  prin¬ 
ciples  of  both.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Scott’s  Emulsion 
has  a  distinct  and  special 
value  in  all  wasting  diseases. 
There  is  nothing  better  to 
remedy  the  troubles  of  im¬ 
perfect  growth  and  delicate 
health  in  children.  Theaction 
of  Scott’s  Emulsion  is  just  as 
effective  in  treating  weak¬ 
ness  and  wasting  in  adults. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


CEMENT  FENCE  POSTS 


that  can  be  stapled  to,  same  as  wood. 

JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 

To  Introduce  them  quickly  a 

Farm  Right  and  an  Iron  Mold 

will  be  sold  for 


tiff  rYrY  F,  O,  B.  Detroit, 
|)IO.UU  Michigan. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
(funded.  _ 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

[ICHIGAN  CEMENT  POST  CO., 

Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Natural 
Incubator 

is  the  incubator  of  right  air  con¬ 
ditions— Natural  because  it  most 
nearly  approaches  Nature's  way.  No  poison¬ 
ous  gases  to  stifle  chicks.  Walls  of  hard  glazed 
compressed  paper  board,  (such  as  is  used  for 
car-wheels)  niakini;  the  lightest,  strongest,  most 
durable  incubator  in  the  world.  Walls  CAN¬ 
NOT  WARP,  CRACK  NOR  SPLIT,  as  all  oth¬ 
ers  Jo.  Compound  heater;  perfect  regulator; 
no  supplied  moisture  required. 

,  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
to  all  points  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Don’t  buy 
an  incubator  until  you  get  out  Free  Catalog. 

Perpetual  Hen  Co.,  Menufio-  Inoubatore  *  Broodera, 
ZlCeoherSt.,  ‘ui.riof  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Let  Me  Quote  You  a  Price  on  a 


First-Class  Fanning  Mill 


How  many  dollars  could  you  save  if  you 
owned  a  genuine  Chatham  Fanning  Mill? 

Think  for  a  moment  what  it  will  do. 

It  will  grade  grain  so  you  can  get  a  fancy- 
price  for  the  best. 

It  will  take  weed  seed,  chaff  and  withered 
kernels  out  of  seed  grain. 

It  will  separate  one  kind  of  grain  from 
another. 

It  will  remove  oats  from  wheat. 


It  will  clean  Corn,  Rye,  Barley,  Wheat, 
Oats,  Timothy,  Clover,  Millet,  Flax,  Rice, 
Peas,  Beans,  Kaffir  Corn,  Potatoes,  Broom 
Corn,  Alfalfa,  Grass  Seed,  Cotton  Seed, 
Alsike,  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top,  Buckwheat, 
Hungarian.Orchard  Grass,  Rape,  Rye  Grass 
and  everything  of  this  kind. 

And  in  any  one  of  these  processes  a  Chat¬ 
ham  Fanning  Mill  will  save  its  entire  cost  in 
short  order. 

For  the  fanning  makes  every  bushel  of 
grain  you  raise  worth  more  money. 

Y on  don’t  sow  weeds  if  you  use  a  Chatham 
Fanning  Mill. 

You  don’t  get  "second  price"  for  grain  if 
it  has  been  fanned. 

And  to  prove  our  claims  to  you— to  con¬ 
vince  you  that  Chatham  Fanning  Mills  are 
the  best  made  and  will  do  what  we  say,— wo 
are  willing  to  let  you  try  one  30daysifHKH, 
if  you  wish. 

Send  today  for  our  liberal  propo¬ 
sition.  It  will  surprise  and 
please  you. 

For  we  sell  direct  to  you 
and 
ship 
from 
one  of 
our  20 
big 
branch 
ware¬ 
houses 
in  lead¬ 
ing  cit¬ 
ies.  This 
means 
prompt  shipments 
and  quick  deliveries. 


And  you  get  a  Fanning  Mill  made  by  a 
factory  that  makes  a  specialty  of  high-grade 
mills. 

You  buy  at  a  bargain  price. 

For  we  make  our  own  mills  in  one  of  the 
biggest  factories  in  the  world. 

Our  ample  capital  enables  us  to  buy  sup¬ 
plies  in  immense  quantities  at  low  prices. 

We  turn  out  hundreds  of  Fanning  Mills. 

Our  workmen  are  skilled.  They  have  had 
long  experience.  They  know  just  what  to 
use  and  how  to  use  it. 

Consequently  we  are  able  to  give  you 
bigger  value  for  your  money  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else. 

The  Chatham 

Name  Stands  for  Quality. 

And  you  can  get  no  such  Fanning  Mills  as 
ours  from  ordinary  mail  order  or  catalog 

houses. 

Y ou  cannot  buy  mills  as  good  from  dealers 
or  at  general  stores. 

Over  200,000  Chatham  Mills  are  in  use. 
We  have  made  them  for  sixty  years.  Today 
they  are  better  than  ever — absolutely  modern 
and  up-to-date. 

Users  everywhere  will  tell  you  our  mills 
are  the  best. 

But  send  at  once  for  the  rest  of  the  story 
and  our  liberal  selling  terms. 

Ask  for  our  little  book  "How  to  Make 
Dollars  Out  of  Wind.”  It  tells  how  a  Chat¬ 
ham  Fanning  Mill  will  put  dollars  in  your 
pocket. 

A  post-«ard  with  your  name  and  address, 
mailed  today,  gets  it. 

^  The  Manson  Campbell  Co. 

(Limited) 

Makers  of  Chatham  Fanning  Mills, 
Incubators  and  Brooders 
339  Wesson  Avenue,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


A  Remarkabl© 

Incubator  Book 


A  man  who  has  devoted  24  years  to  perfecting  incubators  haa  written  a  book.  It  tells  all 
that  he  learned  by  hundreds  of  tests  with  different  incubators  in  his  hatchery.  It  tells 
in  a  fascinating  way  just  the  facts  you  should  know  beforo  buying.  We  send  the  book  free 
because  the  man  wfio  writes  it  is  the  man  who  has  made  the  Racine  Incubators  and  Brooders. 
He  shows  them  as  they  are  today,  and  tells  why  you  should  have  one.  No  one  can  read  this 
book  without  wanting  this  man’s  machine.  ^  Write  today.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87.  Racine,  Wis. 

Wo  have  Warehouses  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Rnffalo,  N.  Y.,  Kansas  Otty,  Mo.  and  8t.  Paul,  Minn. 


INCUBATORS 

HATCH  OKKATKST  NUMBER 
OF  PINK8T  CHICKS. 

BROODERS 

HAVE  NKVKRIIKKN  KqlJ  A  LED 

FIDELITY  FOOD 

FOR  FOWLS  ANI)  CHICKS. 


PINELAND 


INCUBATORS 
AND  BROODERS 

Tim*  t**t«d  and  proven  auocct*;  thousands 
use;  told  dlr*ot  to  you  at  whole**!*  price*, 
get  the  maker’*  guarantee  and  say*  the 

I  mao’*  profit*.  The  Jfomovabls  Chick 
and  Nurtery — a  feature  no  other  ha*— explained 
catalog.  It’s  free.  Writ*  for  It  today. 

Gam  Incubitor  Co.,  Box  424,  Trotwood,  0. 


Used  everywhere  by  practical  poultrymen  and 
specialists  fanciers  with  unfailing  success.  Insures 
perfect  health  and  promotes  rapid  growth. 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 

Box  D.D.,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Get  An  Incubator 

made  by  "the  man  who  knows"— 
foundea  on  20  years  experience. 
Y ou  can  make  money  with  Miller  '• 

IDEAL  INCUBATORS 


and  Brooders;  absolutely  auto¬ 
matic  and  self-regulating.  Positively  Lowest  Prises. 
Handsome  128  page  Poultry  Book  free. 

J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  97,  Freeport,  Illinois. 


BEST  ONE -YET 

That's  what  you  got  when  you  buy  a 

CLIMAX  INCUBATOR 

8old  on  60  days’ Free  Trial.  New  cat¬ 
alog  tolls  about  “Climax”  Incuba¬ 
tors  ami  Brooders.  It’s  free. 

The  Climax  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.. 
Box  807,  Caatorland,  N.  Y. 


Incubator,  THE  HATCHER 
YOU  WANT . 

B*a*ub*  l tl*  «s*y  to  op*rsU,  bolnf  self 
regulating,  M»lf  molaUnlnf  and  self  venti¬ 
lating.  The  ventilation  1*  poll  live.  Noth¬ 
in*  left  to  ohano*.  Economical  la  tti*  bm 
of  oil. 

90  DAYS  TRIAL. 

Don’tfall  to  Investigate  the  Qutnoj.  It's 
different  fr<«n  other*  and  our  offer  is 
the  m o*tll beraL  Price*  low.  Mend  for 
/Vm  Catalogue*  It  wilt  help  make  mors 
poultry  profit. 

QUIIKJT  INCUBATOR  CO..  Box  3«,  QUINCT.  ILL. 


!s  FREE  for  the  asking.  Drop 
us  a  postal  today  and  learn  the 
difference  between  the  EKTHL 
machine  and  the  cheap  kind. 
The  Book  tells  facts  vou 
ought  to  know  If  you  are  think¬ 
ing  of  an  incubator  invest¬ 
ment.  There’s  money  in 
chicken  raising—  big  profits  in 
ucks — large  returns  on  Incubator 
hatched  turkeys.  Let  us  start  you 
Don’t  waste  eggs,  oil, and 
a  poor  machine.  Get  the 
01  our  39  years  exper 
lence.  Profit  by  the  successful 
methods  of  others  as  described 
our  book.  Write  for  it  today. 

Ertel  Co.  Quincy,  Ill 


IT’S  A  CORKER 


ho  Keystone  Incubator— cork  lined, 
double  walls,  adjustable  egg  trays, 
safety  laino,  heat  and  ventilation 
under  perfect  control.  Easy  to 
operate.  Big,  healthy  hatches.  It’s  a 
corker  every  way.  Catalog  free.  The 
Diehl-Bohilling  Co.,  Box  60S,  Easton,  Pa. 


I 


VERYTHIHG  FOR  POULTRY. 

Our  Catalogue,  228  pages,  (8x11)  is  a  valuable 
guide  to  money-making  poultry  success.  De- 
scril>esall  needed  articles.  We  make  them, 
including  the  new  lOOG-pattern 

STANDARD  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR 

^Sold  on  DO  Days  Trial.  Guaranteed  to  hatch 
More  and  Healthier  Chicks  than  any  other. 
Catalogue  free  if  you  mention  this  paper  and  send  addresses  of 
two  persons  interested  in  Poultry.  Write  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  C0„  K.n...  City  or  boo  Frtocisco. 


$  I  0-80  For 
I  mm  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfcot  In  oonatruotion  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
eKK-  Write  for  catalog  to  day. 

CEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


SI*  PER  MONTH 

to  $2.  per  month  rpnts  any  Incubator. 
Kent  pays  for  it.  We  Pey  the  Freight. 

40  Days  Trial  « Sfl",c  i,,rlc<* 

-  f  ..  plans  and  parts  and 

build  one.  Prices,  ready  to  use;*  60  egg 
•6.00;  100  egg  W;  200  egg  •12.76.  Brood¬ 
ers,  tti.  60  up.  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

BVCKtYC  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  23,  Sprln.ll.ld,  O, 


40,  60  or  90  Days  Trial  on 

P§S®  "Old  Trusty” 

1  fill  The  Easy  Machine  to  Operate. 

1  *V>ti  xL  fj  U  You  run  no  rink.  Klvo  year  sruar 

H  *  antee.  Htroiwont  hatchen—  1.x, 
Km  J  care — Ion*  oil — mont  protlt.  Don’t 

I  .  par  two  prlc«».  Thoimand*  Hold.  We 

sell  direct.  Big  1U06  Book  Free. 

M.  M.  Johnson  Co.,  Clay  Center,  !Yeb. 

SHOEMAKER’S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

Almanae  for  I  DOM  contain*  2'ii  page*, with 
many  fine  colored  plates  of  fowl*  true  to  life. 
It  tell*  all  about  chicken*,  their  care,  diieases 
and  remedies.  All  shout  Incubator*  and  howto 
operate  them  All  about  poultry  house*  and 
how  to  build  them.  It  *  reallyanoncyclopiedia 
ofchickondom  You  noed  it.  Priee  onlyl&et*. 
C.C.81IOPMAMKK,  Box  487,  FUEEPUKT,1LL. 


Make  Your  Own  Brooders 


with  the  Universal  Hover  anti  a 


Piano  Box 

any  form  of  Colony 
House,  or  small  poul¬ 
try  building. 

C  Frii  Books  on  Artificial 
u  Poultry  Production 

1st— Standard  Incut  ra¬ 
ter.  2nd— An  Incubator  for  beginners.  3rd— 
Universal  Hover  and  Colony  Broodera.  4th 
*  ceding  and  rearing  chicka.  5th- What  users 
are  doing.  Other  hooka  to  follow.  Getonour 
liat  and  get  them  as  fast  aa  published. 

Prilrio  Stnti  Incubitor  Co.,  406  Miln  St.,  Homir  City.  Pi. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

PATE. 

One  ship  drives  east  and  another  west, 

With  the  self-same  winds  that  blow ; 

’Tis  tiie  set  of  the  sails 

And  not  the  pales 
Which  tell  us  the  way  to  po. 

Like  the  winds  of  the  sea  are  the  ways  of  fate, 
As  we  voyage  along  through  life; 

'Tis  the  set  of  a  soul 

That  decides  its  goal 
And  not  the  calm  or  the  strife. 

— Technical  World  Magazine. 

* 

Nest  tables  are  noted  among  fine  fur¬ 
niture.  They  consist  of  a  set  of  four 
small  tables  in  graduated  sizes,  so  that 
one  may  be  tucked  away  under  the  other 
when  short  of  room.  When  in  use  they 
may  be  scattered  about  in  different  rooms 
if  desired,  and  are  convenient  for  many 
purposes. 

* 

Ik  a  remnant  of  cake  batter  is  left  it 
can  be  used  in  chess  cakes,  which  are 
very  good.  Line  patty  pans  with  good 
pastry,  and  half  fill  each  with  chopped 
canned  peaches,  or  rich  stewed  fruit. 
Spread  over  each  a  large  tablespoonful 
of  cake  batter,  and  bake  till  brown  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

* 

No  matter  how  thoroughly  a  dish  mop 
is  washed,  sunned  and  scalded,  it  soon 
becomes  dingy  in  color,  suggesting  un¬ 
cleanness.  This  is  avoided  by  an  occa¬ 
sional  bleaching  with  chloride  of  lime, 
followed  by  copious  rinsing.  A  little  am¬ 
monia  should  be  added  to  the  rinsing 
water,  as  this  neutralizes  the  effect  of 
the  bleaching  agent,  and  thus  lessens  the 
risk  of  rotting  the  fiber. 

* 

Apple  pufifs  are  especially  recommended 
to  members  of  the  Apple  Consumers’ 
League.  Chop  four  sour  apples  very  fine, 
stir  into  them  one  beaten  egg,  one-fourth 
cupful  molasses,  a  cupful  and  a  half  of 
cornmeal,  the  same  amount  of  sifted  flour 
and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt;  dissolve 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  in  warm  water 
and  add  it,  using  enough  water  to  make 
a  thin  batter.  Bake  in  buttered  cups  in 
a  quick  oven. 

* 

We  like  to  heat  our  baked  apples  for 
breakfast  in  cold  weather.  There  is  not 
usually  time  to  bake  them  fresh  in  the 


usual.  The  resulting  jelly  was  clear  red, 
with  full  raspberry  flavor.  Our  friend 
had  never  been  able  to  make  raspberries 
“jell”  properly  before,  so  she  was  much 
pleased  with  the  experiment.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  green  grapes  would  stiffen 
strawberry  jelly,  which  is  usually  diffi¬ 
cult  to  harden.  Some  experimenters  say 
they  mix  either  red  currants  or  early 
apples  with  strawberries  to  make  jelly. 

The  Mirror’s  Revelation. 

Mrs.  Kent’s  next  door  neighbor  was 
moving,  and  she  came  over  one  morning 
with  an  anxious  face.  “Could  you  keep 
my  pier-glass  for  me  a  few  days?”  she 
said.  “The  movers  are  so  careless,  and 
you  know  it  is  the  apple  of  my  eye  and 
I’d  feel  dreadfully  if  it  should  get  broken. 
If  you  could  keep  it  a  few  days,  till  we 
get  settled  a  little,  we’d  drive  out  some 
evening  in  the  express  wagon  and  get  it.” 

“I  can  keep  it  just  as  well  as  not,”  said 
Mrs.  Kent,  and  so  the  tall  mirror  was 
brought  over,  and  as  there  was  the  most 
room  in  the  kitchen  it  was  set  there. 

As  she  went  about  her  work,  Mrs.  Kent 
caught  fleeting  glimpses  of  herself  re¬ 
flected  in  the  glass.  She  did  not  seem  to 
be  pleased,  and  after  dinner,  for  the  first 
time  in  weeks,  she  changed  her  dress  and 
made  herself  tidy  for  the  afternoon.  The 
next  morning  she  worked  unusually  hard, 
but  toward  noon  she  sank  into  a  chair  to 
rest  a  few  minutes.  The  chair  happened 
to  be  in  front  of  the  mirror,  and  Mrs. 
Kent  gave  a  little  start  of  surprise  as  she 
saw  herself. 

“For  mercy’s  sake !”  she  cried  aloud. 
“Do  I  look  like  that?”  She  studied  her¬ 
self  from  head  to  foot,  then  something 
began  to  boil  over  on  the  stove  and  she 
ran  to  attend  to  it.  As  she  passed  back 
and  forth  about  her  work  she  cast  dis¬ 
gusted  glances  at  the  mirror.  Then  just 
before  dinner  she  slipped  on  a  wrapper, 
but  this  did  not  seem  to  please  her  par¬ 
ticularly,  for  it  was  faded  and  unbecoming. 

That  afternoon  she  worked  on  an  old 
skirt.  It  was  whole  and  a  good  gray,  but 
was  frayed  and  soiled  about  the  bottom. 
She  cut  it  off,  making  a  skirt  that  cleared 
the  ground  all  around.  “There!”  she 
said,  “that  looks  good,  and  there’s  ever 
so  much  wear  in  it.”  That  evening  she 


went  to  the  stores  and  did  some  shopping. 
The  next  morning  she  packed  her  dishes 
in  the  sink  and  left  thd  other  housework 
undone,  and  soon  the  sewing  machine  was 
going  at  a  lively  rate.  Being  very  quick 
with  her  needle,  it  was  not  many  hours 
before  she  had  a  shirt  waist  finished.  It 
was  a  striped  gingham,  very  clean  look¬ 
ing.  She  combed  her  hair,  put  on  the 
waist,  a  white,  washable  stock,  the  gray 
skirt,  a  black  belt,  and  a  pair  of  shoes 
that  she  had  blacked.  Then  she  went  and 
stood  before  the  mirror,  giving  it  a  de¬ 
fiant  look.  “There !”  she  said,  “what  can 
you  say  against  my  appearance  now  ? — 
Yes,  I’m  going  to  stand  up  straight,  too. 
I  can  do  it  now,  but  it  is  no  wonder  I 
couldn’t  with  those  unspeakable  things  on 
that  I  have  been  wearing.  Now  I  can 
take  some  pleasure  doing  my  work.” 

She  drew  up  her  sleeves — there  were 
elastics  run  in  at  the  orists — and  attacked 
her  work  with  vigor.  She  laughed  a  little 
as  she  caught  herself  casting  admiring 
glances  toward  the  pier-glass.  When  her 
husband  came  home  he  looked  at  her 
questioningly.  “That  waist  is  mightily  be¬ 
coming,”  he  said.  “Where  did  you  get 
it?” 

“I  made  it  this  morning,”  she  answered, 
“and  I’ve  got  the  material  for  two  more. 
„  I’m  going  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  see 
if  I  can’t  look  tidy  about  my  work.” 

“Good  idea,”  he  said.  “I  never  fancied 
those  sloppy  things  women  wear  morn¬ 
ings,  but  I  suppose  they  are  comfortable.” 

When  she  was  alone  again  she  went  to 
her  room,  returning  to  the  kitchen  with 
an  armful  of  miscellaneous  wearing  ap¬ 
parel. 

“I’m  going  to  be  recklessly  extrava¬ 
gant,”  she  said  aloud,  nodding  at  the  mir¬ 
ror.  “If  we  bring  up  in  the  poorhouse 
it  will  be  all  your  fault.  I’ve  thought  it 
over,  and  I’ve  decided  that  the  only  way 
to  always  dress  decently  is  never  to  have 
any  clothes  but  what  are  decent.  Now 
there  may  be  women  who  look  look  well 
in  wrappers,  but  I’m  not  one  of  them. 
They  make  me  look  as  if  I’d  been  drawn 
through  a  knot-hole.  So  I’m  going  to  de¬ 
stroy  all  of  mine.  I  haven’t  but  three, 
anyway.  This  one  is  worn  out,  almost, 
and  this  one  is  faded,  so  here  they  go  into 
the  stove.  This  one  is  almost  new,  and 
I’ll  make  some  aprons  of  it.  Here’s  a 
pair  of  shoes  I’ve  been  wearing.  They  are 
past  cobbling,  and  they  can  join  the  wrap¬ 
pers.  And  as  for  kimonos,” — she  shud¬ 
dered, — “I  never,  as  long  as  I  live,  will 
wear  one  of  the  things  again.  They  are 
sloppy  and  slack  looking,  and  make  my 
neck  appear  scrawny  and  old. 

“  I  here !”  she  said,  as  the  stove  cover 
rattled  again,  “I  feel  better  now.  I  won¬ 
der  how  much  more  it  will  cost  to  be  de¬ 
cent?  I’ve  already  spent  for  three  waists, 
at  38  cents,  $1.14.  Those  waists  and  the 
gray  skirt  ought  to  outwear  three  of  the 
49-cent,  ready-made  wrappers,  so  that  will 
be — why,  actually,  a  saving  of  33  cents ! 
W ell,  I  never !  I  guess  we  won’t  have  to 
go  to  the  poorhouse,  after  all.” 

NONA  RUSS. 


morning,  and  they  are  very  cold  when 
they  have  been  cooked  the  previous  day. 
Set  in  the  oven  when  the  housekeeper 
first  comes  down,  they  are  heated  through 
when  breakfast  is  ready,  and  taste  as 
though  just  freshly  baked.  We  have  been 
enjoying  Wealthy  very  much  this  Winter, 
and  will  follow  this  variety  with  Baldwin 
and  Greening. 

* 

The  vacuum  system  of  cleaning,  used 
in  many  city  office  buildings,  would  be  a 
wonderful  blessing  if  we  could  apply  it 
to  domestic  use.  'Passing  a  building 
where  it  is  in  .operation  we  sec  a  closed 
van,  from  which  a  long  hose  extends 
above  the  sidewalk  into  the  office  win¬ 
dow.  We  can  hear  a  subdued  hum  from 
the  interior  of  the  wagon,  but  no  dust  is 


Baking1  Powder 

Absolutely 

Pure 


visible.  The  hose  sucks  the  dust  out  of 
the  room,  presumably  with  compressed 
air,  into  the  van,  a  wonderful  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  domestic  dust  cloth,  which 
too  often  merely  disturbs  the  dust  in  one 
place  to  deposit  it  in  another.  The  same 
system  is  employed  by  some  railroads  to 
clean  passenger  cars,  the  dust  being 
sucked  into  a  closed  shed. 

* 

It  is  too  early  to  talk  of  Summer  jelly¬ 
making,  but  we  often  get  useful  sugges¬ 
tions  at  this  season,  when  testing  fruit 
put  up  last  Summer.  One  of  our  friends 
tells  us  with  pride  that  she  made  de¬ 
licious  stiff  raspberry  jelly  last  year  by 
mixing  the  red  raspberries  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  green  grapes.  The  two  fruits 
were  cooked  together,  then  strained  as 


DISTINCTIVELY  A  CREAM  OF 
TARTAR  BAKING  POWDER 

It  does  not  contain  an  atom  of  phos- 
phatic  acid  (which  is  the  product  of  bones 
digested  in  sulphuric  acid)  or  of  alum 
(which  is  one-third  sulphuric  acid)  sub¬ 
stances  adopted  for  other  baking  powders 
because  of  their  cheapness. 


Never  Too  Late 

Perhaps  you  are  a  man 
or  a  woman  of  mature 
years  who  feels  that  you 
have  not  been  as  success¬ 
ful  as  you  could  wish. 

Don’t  feel  that  the  fu¬ 
ture  is  closed  to  you. 

Thousands  of  plucky 
men  and  women  all  over 
this  country  have  made 
their  lives  all  over  again, 
and  made  them  success¬ 
ful,  representing  in  their 
towns,  upon  large  com¬ 
missions,  The  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal  and  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Selling  subscriptions 
to  these  publications  is 
dignified  and  pleasant.  It 
must  not  be  confounded 
with  “canvassing”  for 
inferior  publications  or 
worthless  books.  It  is  a 
calling  in  which  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  and  women 
of  refinement  are  profit¬ 
ably  engaged. 

Every  new  subscription  and  everv 
renewal  pays  a  liberal  commission  to 
you.  We  distribute  every  month 
nearly  $6,ooo  in  prizes  for  subscrip¬ 
tions  taken.  And  every  few  months 
we  distribute  $40,000  in  prizes. 
The  prizes  alone,  in  some  cases, 
amount  to  an  average  year’s  salary. 
And  there  are  always  the  large  com¬ 
missions.  Write  and  we’ll  tell  you 
how  it  pays  you. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

586-E  Cherry  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  BEST  COOKING  RANGE 

MADE 

Solti  for  Cash 
or  on  Monthly 
Payments. 

$1<>  to  $20 
Saved. 

Freight 
Paid. 


Clapp's 
Ideal  Steel 
Kange 


Your 


money 
refunded 
after  six 
months’ 
trial  if 


Is  not  60  per  cent  better  than  others.  My  superior  location  on 
Lake  Erie,  where*  iron, steel,  coal,  freight*  and  skilled  labor  are 
cheaper  and  best,  enables  me  to  furnish  a  TOP  NOTCH  Steel 
Range  at  a  clean  saving  of  $10  to  $20.  Send  for  free  catalogues 
of  live  distinct  lilies,  60  styles  and  sizes,  with  or  without  reser¬ 
voir,  for  city,  town  or  country  use. 

CHESTER  D.  CLAPP  6<U  Summit  Si.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

(Practical  Steel  Range  Man.) 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co. ,  118  West  Water  St.  .Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


rtd* 

vour 
dealer 
for  it. 


Trade-Mark, 

Is  (lunrnnteed  to  go  twice  as  far 
as  paste  or  liquid  polishes.  X-H:iy  is  the 
ORIGINAL  I’owdereil  Stove 
It  gives  a  quirk,  brilliant  lustre  and  Docs 
Wot  ltnrn  OfT.  Sample  sent  if  you  address  Dept,  to 
I.AIBONT,  COKMB8  k  CO.,  Agin..  78  Huda.m  Ht.,  Sew  York 


Pol  tali. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 


A  very  useful  work  apron  is  shown  in 
No.  5242.  The  apron  is  made  with  the 
plain  fronts  and  plain  back,  fitted  by 
means  of  shoulder  and  underarm  seams, 
and  includes  two  generous  patch  pockets. 
The  sleeves  are  generously  full  and  can 


6242  Work  Apron,  32  to  42  bust. 


be  drawn  on  over  those  of  the  waist  with¬ 
out  discomfort.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  724  yards 
27  or  5J4  yards  36  inches  wide.  The  pat¬ 
tern  5242  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-inch  bust  measure;  price  10 
cents. 

Another  of  the  fashionable  three-piece 
skirts  is  shown  in  No.  5255.  The  skirt 
is  made  in  three  pieces,  the  plaits  at  the 
front  being  stitched  fiat  for  approximately 
half  their  length,  those  at  the  back  for  a 


>268  Three  Piece  Skirt,  22  to  30  waist. 


shorter  distance,  and  is  perfectly  smooth 
over  the  hips  while  it  falls  in  ripples  about 
the  feet.  The  quantity  of  material  re- 
auired  for  the  medium  size  is  7  yards  27 
or  A/  yards  44  or  52  inches  wide.  The 
pattern  5255  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26, 
28  and  30-inch  waist  measure;  price  10 
cents. 


Kitchen  Suggestions. 

You  are  lucky  if  you  have  an  old  chest 
of  drawers  and  some  old  book  shelves. 
Put  them  in  the  kitchen  as  near  the  stove 
as  possible,  setting  the  shelves  on  top  of 
the  bureau.  Put  on  one  or  two  coats  of 
varnish,  cover  the  top  of  the  bureau  with 
enamelled  cloth  of  any  desired  color,  and 
they  are  ready  to  hold  the  tea  caddy,  cof¬ 
fee  jar,  salt  box,  pepper,  spices,  sugar 
and  everything  else  you  will  want  in  a 
hurry  when  getting  a  meal.  In  the  upper 
drawer  of  the  bureau  keep  kitchen  knives, 
forks  and  spoons,  and  other  small  uten¬ 
sils  used  in  preparing  a  meal.  In  the 
next  one  put  roller  and  dish  towels  and 
cook  books.  The  third  one  reserve  for 
paper  bags,  twine,  scissors,  a  few  tacks 
and  a  hammer. 

Save  your  newspapers  to  cover  the  top 
[of  the  kitchen  table  when  cooking.  After 
our  work  is  done  all  you  have  to  do  is 
\o  gather  them  up,  dirt  and  all,  and  burn 
em,  leaving  a  perfectly  clean  table  un- 
:rneatl».  Wet  newspapers,  tear  them 


into  shreds,  and  throw  them  on  the  carpet 
before  sweeping,  the  dust  gathers  on  them 
instead  of  flying  about,  besides  making  the 
carpet  look  brighter.  Cut  newspapers 
into  small  pieces  and  stuff  hammock  pil¬ 
lows  with  them.  Polish  silver,  brass  and 
glass  with  them ;  it  makes  them  shine. 

MRS.  MARY  A.  HOWE. 


The  Bookshelf. 

The  Most  Popular  Home  Songs. — 
This  unpretending  volume  contains  125 
familiar  old  songs  and  hymns,  and  12  na¬ 
tional  songs  of  other  nations,  both  words 
and  music.  It  is  just  the  collection  to  fur¬ 
nish  an  evening’s  amusement  for  a  group 
of  young  people,  and  many  of  the  older 
ones  will  renew  their  youth  in  the  familiar 
words  of  “Ben  Bolt,”  “Nelly  Was  a 
Lady”  and  many  another  old  friend. 
Bound  in  boards  with  linen  back,  well 
printed  on  nice  paper,  price  50  cents.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge,  New 
York. 


The  life  of  man  upon  this  fair  earth  is 
made  up  for  the  most  part  of  little  pains 
and  little  pleasures.  The  great  wonder- 
flowers  bloom  but  once  in  a  lifetime.— 
Longfellow. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Ti:e 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 


Careful  Study 

is  needed  to  produce  the  best 

Tea  and  Coffee 


E  watch  every  movement  in 
’  '  the  Tea  and  Coffee  world 
and  are  on  the  alert  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  every  opportunity. 

We  import  in  large  quantities 
ard  sell  direct  to  You,  thus  put¬ 
ting  in  your  pocket  the  middle¬ 
men’s  profit. 

Honestly,  is  not  25c.  a  lb.  for 
the  best  DUCHESS  Blend  Java 
and  Mocha  Coffee  and  35c.  a  lb. 
for  the  best  KING  CHOP  Tea 
worth  considering  ? 

Won’t  you  send  us  10c.  for  a  3 
oz.  package  of  Coffee  and  a  2  oz. 
package  of  Tea  (Total,  5  oz.),  and 
see  if  we  don’t  make  good  ? 


Tour  future  orders  will  be  exactly 
the  same  as  our  loc.  samples. 


James  Van  Dyk  Co., 

307FWater  St.,  NewYork. 


« 


A  Kalamazoo^ 

Direct  to  You” 


You  save  from  20% 
to  40%  by  buying  a 
Kalamazoo  Stove  or 
Range  direct  from  the 
’actory  at  lowest 
factory  prices. 
Moreover.  you 
get  a  stove  or 
range  not  excel¬ 
led  by  any  in  the 
world.  VVe  guar¬ 
antee  quality  under  a 
$20,000  bank  bond. 

We  Ship  On 


360  DAYS  APPROVAL 

and  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

If  you  do  not  find  the  Kalamazoo  exact¬ 
ly  as  represented,  the  trial  does  not 
cost  you  a  cent.  It  will  pay  you  to  in¬ 
vestigate. 

Send  Postal  for  Catalog  No.  114. 


All  Kalamazoos  are  shipped  prompt - 
lyt  blacked ,  polished  and 
ready  for  use. 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

AU,  our  cooketov  e  and  ranges  are  fitted  with 
patent  oven  thermometer  which  makes 
baking  eaey. 


Oven  Thermometer 


4% 


Simpson  -  Eddystone 

Silver  Greys 


The  quality  of  these  standard  dress- 
goods,  unequalled  sixty  years  ago,  has 
steadily  improved  with  the  advance  of 
modern  ideas  and  methods.  Beautiful 
patterns.  Fast  color.  Serviceable  at 
any  season. 


Ask  your  dealer  for 
Simpson- Eddy  stone  Silver  Greys. 


EDdystonT 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


Put  June  cheer 
in  Winter  homes 


The  daily  and  nightly  in-door  comfort 
of  a  perfect  out-door  June  day  is  in¬ 
sured  to  family  and  guests  by  warming 
the  house  with 


American  xr|  deal 

il Radiators  ^Iboilers 


The  more  exposed  the  room,  the  more  steam  or  hot  water 
heat  will  move  in  that  direction.  Circulation  of  heat 
through  piping  and  hollow  radiators  Is  positive  and  abso¬ 
lute — quickened  by  any  extra  weather  demands. 

IDEAL  Boilers  extract  the  full  volume  of  heat  from  the 
fuel  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  distribute  the  heat  exactly 
where  most  needed— no  chill  hallways,  no  cold  corners, 
no  Arctic  drafts  at  windows— just  perennial  June  through! 
out.  More  simple  and  easy  to  run  than  a  parlor  stove. 

Severe  Winter  months  ahead!  Outfit  can  be  put  In 
without  taking  down  old  heater  until  ready  to  "fire  up” 
the  new.  Made  in  all  sizes— for  cottages,  houses,  stores 
churches,  all  buildings— farm  or  city.  Catalogs  free’ 
Write  us  today  kind  of  building  you  wish  to  heat. 

Our  Sales  Branches  and  Warehouses  throughout  United 
States  and  Europe. 


I  CAN  pADIATO  R  fOMPANY 


Dept.  9 


CHICAGO 


"Saved 
20  Times 


Its  Cost” 


“I  am  writing  this”  says  E.  C.  Par- 
melee,  Highlands,  N.  J  .‘‘by  the  light 
of  one  of  your  Angle  Lamps  I  would 
not  think  of  using  any  other  light.  They 
are  the  lamps.  Every  one  who  has  seen 
mine  is  impressed  with  them  I  have  saved  at  least  20  times 
their  cost  in  oil,  burners,  chimneys  and  ‘cuss  words."’ 

The  Angle  Lamp  is  not  an  improvement  on  the 
old  style  lamp,  butan  entirely  new  principle  of  oil 
lighting  which  has  made  common  kerosene  (or  coal 
oil)  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  lighting  methods. 
Safer  and  more  reliable  than  gasoline,  oracetylene, 
yet  as  convenient  to  operate  as  gas  or  electricity. 


The  Angle  Lamp 


is  lighted  and  extinguished  like  gas.  Maybe  turned 
high  or  low  without  odor.  No  smoke,  no  danger 
Filled  while  lighted  and  without  moving.  Requires 
lining  hut  once  or  twice  a  week.  It  floods  a  room 
with  its  beautiful,  soft,  mellow  light  that  has  no 
equal.  Write  for  our  catalog  *'  NV’  and  our  propo¬ 
fol  30  Days  Free  Trial. 

Write  for  our  catalogue  ‘  N.”  listing  32  varieties 
of  the  Angle  Lamp  from  81.80  up,  now — before  you 
forget  it— before  you  turn  this  leaf— for  it  gives 
you  the  benefit  of  our  ten  years  experience  with  a 
lighting  methods. 


)  all 


The  Angle  MIg.  Co„  78-80  Murray  St.,  New  York 


BEE  BOOK  FREE 


'T'ELLS  of  pleasure  in  rearing  bees  and  get- 
JL  ting  money  out  of  honey,  it’s  good  read- 

1 - a - p-jp - e  "" - -• - •  "  "■  ’ 


ing.  Sample  copy  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Cul- 
Fren  ( r  months'  trial,  25c).  Money  back 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  0 


if  not  satisfied. 


1 


Buys  This  Large  Handsome  Nickel 
' -  Trimmed  Steel  Range 

without  wanning  closet  or 
reservoir.  With  high  warm¬ 
ing  closet,  porcelain  lined 
reservoir,  just  as  shown  in 
cut,  *13.95;  large,  roomy  oven, 
six  cooking  holes,  body  made 
of  cold  rolled  steel.  Duplex 
grate;  burns  wood  or  coal. 
Handsome  nickel  trimmings, 
highly  polished. 

a0UR  TERMS 

most  liberal  ever 
I  made.  You  enn  pay 
|  afteryou  receive  the 
range.  Youcantako 
it  into  your  home, 
useit30days.  Ifyou  don’t 


find  it  exactly  as  represent¬ 
ed.  the  biggest  bargain  you 
ever  saw.  equal  to  stoves 
retailed  for  double  our 
I  price,  return  it  to  us.  We 
Tins  mm  ....  .  )vil1  Pay  freight  both  ways. 

CUT  THIS  AD  OUT,  sencl  16  t°  us  and  we  will  mail 

■  .  , - - - -  you  our  large  stove  catalogue. 

7a  styles  to  select  from.  Don’t  buv  until  you  get  it 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Wholesale  Prices  W 


Our  Oven  Thermometers 

Make 
Good 
Baking 
Easy 


Gold  Coin  Stoves  have  been  Standard  in  high  grade  trade 
tor  nearly  fifty  years.  In  every  town  where  they  are  not  now 
on  sale,  we  will  sell  direct  to  the  user,  the 


Gold  Coin  Ranges 


No  extra  charge  for  our 

PATENT  STELLIFORM  GRATE 

It  saves  fuel  and  trouble. 


and  Heating  Stoves  at  their  wholesale  price,  sent  on  ap¬ 
proval,  safely  delivered,  freight  prepaid,  highly  polished,  ready 
to  put  in  your  home.  No  stoves  are  better  made  or  more  highly 
endorsed.  1  hey  allow  no  waste  of  fuel;  are  handsomely  orna¬ 
mented  and  guaranteed  to  please  you.  No  stove  offer  is 
made  anywhere  equal  to  that  of  a  Gold  Coin,  sent  prepaid  on 

A  YEAR’S  FREE  TRIAL 

by  a  manufacturer  of  a  Standard  *1  rade  -  Marked  Stove. 

Illustrated  Catalogue— Free 

aIfood  stove  must  be  and  describes  our  full  line 
of  Gold  Com  Rangesand  Heating  Stoves.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

The  Gold  Coin  Stove  Co.,  3  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

(Successors  to  Bussey  &  McLeod,  Est.  i860) 


The  children’s  friend- 

Jayne’s  Tonic  Vermifuge 

Drives  out  blood  impurities.  Makes  strong  nerves  and  muscles. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
]{.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
•  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  XV  HOLES  A  I,E  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  yearn.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1NGERS0LL,  346  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


PLANTS 

OF  ALL  KINDS 

transplanted  with  a  Nagiev  Transplanter  will  live 
when  others  die.  Thousands  in  use.  Automatic  in 
watering  and  fertilizing.  Capacity  3  to  5  acres  per 
day.  Ask 

THE  NAGLEY  MFG.  CO., 

LYONS,  NEW  YORK. 

MAKE  MONEY 

pulling  stumps,  grubs.etc.. 
Land  clr-'inv  land  for  your- 
(self  at;  Ilereulet 

_  - —  -c-  —  .  — -  “Stump  C3*  the  beet. 

Catalog  FREE.  HarculetMfe.  Co..  Dipt  ointirYilla.il. 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  Saves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS  WAGONLS^ 

Yonr  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


TREE  PRO'  iiiTORS 


c~.3r  iooo 

^((testimonials 
'-'•Its  and  Alice 

t~~< 

S'.  )AY, 

Hart  Pioneb£  urseries, 

Fort  Scott,  I’F  liox  73. 


75c.  per  IOO- 

Send  for  free  sampl< 
Do  not  wait  until  * 
ruin  yoi' 

WRITE  U 


css 


03  : 


A  TON  OF  HAY 

taken  into  the  mow  or  on  the  stack  at  three  sling  loads. 
That’s  not  only  fast  work  but  nice  clean  work.  No  litterings 
whethe  you  are  handling  hay,  straw,  fodder,  or  bound  grain. 

The  Louden  Hay  Sling 

drops  your  hay  flat  just  as  it  lay  on  the  load. 

Can  be  used  either  double  or  triple  draft  and  with  either 
right-angle  or  parallel  pulleys. 

Saves  half  the  work  of  mowing  away. 

Send  for  our  special  booklet  showing  our  different  kinds 
of  slings  and  sling  carriers.  Hay  Tool  catalog  free. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO..  39  Broadway,  Fairfield.  Ia. 


HOW 


You  Get  This  New 
TONGIJELESS  Disc  Harrow 
on  Thirty  Days’  Trial 


FREE 


’  It’s  this  way— 

An  entirely  new  feature  Is  embodied  in 
the  construction  of  this  Harrow. 

The  Forward  Truck, without  any  Tongue, 
positively  relieves  the  horses  of  all  Neck 
Weight  and  Side  Draft,  and  allows  them 
free,  easy  movement.  They  have  just  an 
even,  steady  pull. 

Why  should  a  team,  that  Is  already  hav¬ 
ing  a  hard  time  to  work  and  travel  on  rough, 
uneven  ground,  be  hampered  and  annoyed 
by  the  Threshing  of  a  Tongue,  and  by  the 
weight  of  a  Harrow  Frame? 

There  Is  absolutely  no  reason  for  It. 

To  give  you  a  chance  to  examine  this 
Harrow  for  yourself,  and  to  prove  to  you 
that  It  Is  exactly  as  represented,  and  that  it 
will  produce  the  results  claimed  for  it,  wc  will 
send  any  size  you  select,  on  a  30  Days’  Ap¬ 
proval  Test,  all  Freight  Charges  Prepaid. 

If  you  find  the  Harrow  to  be  exactly  as 
represented,  and  to  work  as  we  claim  it  will, 
you  pay  for  it:  Cash  or  easy  terms  as  you 
prefer.  If  not,  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 

Sea  What  Mr.  Weaver  says: 

Dexter  Mo.,  Oet.  26,  1905. 
American  Harrow  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen :  We  are  pleaiod  to  write  yon  that  the  No. 
1418  Tonguelei,  Disc  ha,  heen  received  and  thoroughly 
teited,  and  found  not  wanting  anywhere. 

We  have  at  last  a  long  felt  want  supplied — a  Tongue- 
leas  Disc.  We  have  concluded  that  the  draft  of  this 
harrow  is  one-fourth  less;  three  horses  will  draw  this 
harrow  with  as  much  ease  as  four  horses  will  any  tongue 
disc  made.  We  have  often  wondered  why  a  tongueless 
disc  wa,  so  long  in  getting  made.  We  are  eurely  pleased, 
and  trust  you  will  never  make  anything  hut  TonEueless 
Disss.— Yours  respectfully,  JL.  F.  WEAVER. 


This  Harrow  is  built  on  right  principles  ' 
—No  Side  Draft. 

—No  Neck  Weight 

—No  crowding  of  team  in  short  turns 

—Just  even,  steady  pull. 

—Front  Truck  carries  weight  of  Frame, 
and  controls  movements  of  Harrow. 

—  Ball  bearings  take  the  end  thrust 
— Double  levers  make  handling  easy. 

All  our  output  goes  direct  to  the  farmers 
on  the  30  Days’  Approval  Test  Plan,  with 
time  to  pay  if  you  wish. 

The  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow  is 
protected  by  exclusive  patents  and  manu¬ 
factured  and  sold  only  by  us.  Write  today 
for  booklet  giving  full  description  and  prices 
that  will  please  you. 

Say  when  you  want  to  use  the  harrow,  so 
we  can  take  care  of  you 
right. 

Orders  for  Spring  de¬ 
livery  are  already  com-  "14  Sizes 

ing  from  every  State  .  for 

in  the  Union.  All  Purposes 


AMERICAN  HARROW  COMPANY 

1627  Hastnltfs  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


"  The  “Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Long  Softer  the  Price  is  Forgotten.  ” 

Trade  Mark  Registered. 

“Old  Friend  Tools” 

Every  man  feels  a  certain  pleasure  in  the  use  of  good 
tools.  He  knows  that  he  can  depend  upon  them  to  do  their 
work  and  do  it  well.  In  time  a  man  will  become  attached 
to  a  good  tool  as  to  an  old  friend,  so  in  sympathy  do  they 
seem  to  become. 

Keen  Kutter  Tools  are  the  kind  of  tools  that  become  old 
friends.  They  are  the  dependable,  long-service  kind. 

There  is  neither  economy  or  satisfaction  in  using  poor 
tools,  they  are  brittle  and  break  easily,  or  they  are  soft  and 
require  constant  sharpening,  and  they  finally  have  to  be 
discarded  long  before  good  tools  would  be  worn  out. 

There  is  economy  and  satisfaction  in  buying  Keen  Kutter 
Tools  because  every  Keen  Kutter  Tool  is  the  best  that  brains, 
money  and  skill  can  produce. 

Keen  Kutter  Tools  have  been  the  standard  of  America 
for  36  years  and  were  awarded  the  Grand  Prize  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition,  the  only  prize  of  the  kind  ever  given  to  a 
complete  line  of  tools.  The  name  Keen  Kutter  covers  a 
complete  line  of  tools  so  that  you  may  buy  any  kind  of  tool 
with  assurance  of  absolute  satisfaction. 

When,  for  instance,  yon  buy  a  bit  be  sure  to  get  one 
bearing  the  Keen  Kutter  name.  Made  in  all  leading  pat¬ 
terns,  highest  quality  of  steel,  finest  finish  and  with  long 
cutting  lips,  insuring  long  life. 

Some  of  the  other  kinds  of  Keen  Kutter  Tools  are : 
Axes,  Adzes,  Hammers,  Hatchets,  Chisels,  Screw  Drivers, 
Auger  Bits,  Files,  Planes,  Draw  Knives,  Saws,  Tool  Cabinets, 
Scythes,  Hay  Knives,  Grass  Hooks,  Brush  Hooks,  Corn 
Knives,  Kye  Hoes,  Trowels,  Pruning  Shears,  Tinners’  Snips, 
Scissors,  Shears,  Hair  Clippers,  Horse  Shears,  Razors,  etc., 
and  knives  of  all  kinds. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  Keen  Kutter  Tools,  write  us 


Planet  Jr. 

For  Easy  Gardening. 

Five  Hundred  ThousaLnd  Users  all  over  the  world  proclaim  the  Planet  Jr.  farm  and 
garden  tools  unequalled  for  dependable  service,  and  true  economy  of  time,  labor  and 
money.  There’s  a  “Planet  Jr.”  for  every  need.  The  line  includes  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes, 
'Horse  Hoes,  Harrows,  Riding  Cultivators  (one  or  two  row),  Beet  and  Orchard  Cultivators, 
etc. — 45  tools  in  all. 

Pla.net  Jr.  Seeders  are  without  a  rival.  They  sow  all  garden  seeds  accurately  any  depth  or 
thickness  desired,  in  either  drills  or  hills;  open  furrows,  drop  and  covet,  roll  and  mark  the 
next  row,  all  at  one  operation.  A  regular  stand  of  plants  insured  and  no  wasted  seed. 

Planet  Jr.  No.  12  Double  Wheel  Hoe  is  a  marvel  of  usefulness.  It  enables  you  to 
hoe  every  day  two  acres  of  onions  or  any  similar  crop  and  do  it  faster  and  better 
than  three  men  with  hand  hoes.  Kills  all  weeds  and  leaves  the  soil  in  splen¬ 
did  condition.  Farmers  as  well  as  gardeners  need  our  1906  book,  which 
■  ,,  fully  illustrates  the  machines  at  work  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

No- 18  ^  Mailed  Free. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co., 

Box  1107V.  Philadelphia,  P*.  ,  f  ^  * 

Hill  AQh| 
Drill 

^  See am 


Hallock’s  O.  K.  Elevator 


Patented  and  Patent  Applied  For. 

Potato  Growers 


Let  Us  Tell  Yqu 


how  one  man  In  every  potato 
growing  locality  where  we 
have  no  agent  may  have  one  of  our  TWO  HORSE  ELEVATOR 

F\  i/yrf/xwfT  We  also  wish  to  send  you  such  a 

M  r gradeoiFARMERS’TESTIIHONIALS 

as  you  never  saw  before. 

If  you  dally  and  wait  you  will  come  in  too  late.  Tor  this 
most  WONDERFUL  OFFER  goes  with  the  first  order  only. 

D,  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS, 

Box  808  YORK,  PA. 
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UNION 
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PACIFIC 

***  0S1 


To  Many  Points  In 


California,  Oregon,  Washington 


VIA 


UNION  PACIFIC 

EVERY  DAY  FROM  FEB.  15  TO  APRIL  7,  1906 


to  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  City, 
to  Butte,  Anaconda  and  Helena, 
to  Pendleton  and  Walla  Walla, 
to  Spokane  and  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

to  San  Francisco, Los  Angeles,  San  Diego 
and  many  other  California  points. 

to  Everett,  Fairhaven,  Whatcom,  Van¬ 
couver,  Victoria  and  Astoria, 
to  Ashland,  Roseburg,  Eugene,  Albany 
and  Salem,  via  Portland, 
to  Portland,  or  to  Tacoma  and  Seattle. 
AND  TO  MANY  OTHER  POINTS. 

Inquire  of 

E.  L.  LOMAX,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent 
Omaha,  Neb. 


From 

CHICAGO 

$30.00 

From 

ST.  LOUIS 

$26,001 

30.50 

27.50) 

33.00 

30.00 

9:)  162 
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GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO 

Cannot  be  Manufactured.  It  is  a  Natural  Manure. 


GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO 

Grows  Strong, Vigorous  Healthy  Plants  That  Resist  Disease. 

DR.  GEORGE  E.  STONE,  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  and  Professor  of  Plant  Diseases  at  the  Hatch 
Experiment  Station,  Amherst,  Mass.,  writes  to  our  Agricultural  Expert 

as  follows: 

“l  will  say  that  I  consider  the  formula  which  you  prepared 
for  Mr.  Prescott,  and  applied  by  him  on  his  beds  was  VERY 
EFFECTUAL  IN  CONTROLLING  THE  ASPARAGUS  RUST.  THE 
APPLICATION  OF  YOUR  FORMULA  and  other  features  which 
were  carried  out  in  the  management  of  these  beds  convince 
me  that  it  CONSTITUTED  THE  BEST  DEMONSTRATION  OF 
THE  CONTROL  OF  ASPARAGUS  RUST.  WHICH  HAS  EVER 
BEEN  MADE  IN  THIS  COUNTRY.” 

GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO  formed  the  basis  of  the  above 
mentioned  formula.  It  was  used  on  the  Asparagus  beds  of  C.  W.  Pkescott, 
Esq..  Concord,  Mass.,  the  largest  individual  grower  of  Asparagus  in  New 
England.  We  also  offer 

NITRATE  OF  SODA,  BASIC  SLAG,  POTASH  SALTS  AND  ALL 
FERTILIZING  MATERIALS  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

We  distribute  fertilizing  materials  from  New  York,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated  80  page  book  “Plant  Food  Problems,”  is  sent  free  of  charge 
if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Our  Agricultural  Expert  will  test  your  soil  and  advise 
as  to  the  proper  fertilization,  free  of  charge. 


Sole  Importers  for  U.  S.  of  Genuine  Peruvian  Guano,  and  Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Fertilizers. 

133-137  Front  Street, 


OCX 

ufacturer 

NTew  Y orlr  City. 


The  Angle  Lamp 

OUR  PROPOSITION  is  to  send  you  a  light  which,  burning 
common  kerosene  (or  coal  oil),  is  far  more  economical  than 
the  ordinary  old-fashioned  lamp,  yet  so  thoroughly  satisfactory 
that  such  people  as  ex-President  Cleveland,  the  Rockefellers, 
Carnegies,  Peabodys,  etc.,  who  care  but  little  about  cost,  use  it 
in  preference  to  all  other  systems. 

We  will  send  you  any  lamp  listed  in  our  catalog  “  N.  N.”  on 
thirty  days’  free  trial,  so  that  you  may  prove  to  your  own  satis¬ 
faction,  that  the  new  method  of  burning  employed  in  this  lamp 
makes  common  kerosene  the  best,  cheapest  and  most  satis¬ 
factory  of  all  illuminants. 

Convenient  as  Gas  or  Electricity 

Safer  and  more  reliable  than  gasoline  or  acetylene.  Lighted  and 
extinguished  like  gas.  May  he  turned  high  or  low  without  odor. 
No  smoke,  no  danger.  Filled  while  lighted  and  without  moving 
Requires  filling  but  once  or  twice  a  week.  It  floods  a  room  with 
its  beautiful,  soft,  mellow  light  that  has  no  equal.  Write  for 
Our  Catalog  “N.  N,”  and  our  proposition  for  a 

30  Days’  Free  Trial. 

Do  it  now — right  away.  It  will  tell  you  more  facts  about  the  How  and  Why 
of  good  light  than  you  can  learn  in  a  lifetime’s  expedience  with  poor  methods. 

THE  ANGLE  MFG.  CO.,  78-80  MURRAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


“Getting  the  Streaks  Out 

Any  Washer,  properly  used,  should  do  that 

but  how  much  labor  does  it  take? 


If  you  were  required  to  shovel  half  a  ton  of  coal  every  wash 
day  in  addition  to  tiie  necessary  work  of  washing-,  you  would 
rise  in  revolt,  yet  yo  i  are  doing  its  full  equivalent  in'  the  wash¬ 
board  grind  or  in  handling  the  heavy  covers  or  watersoaked 
agitators,  rubbers,  and  operating  devices  in  other  washers. 
Here's  where  the  “Air  Pressure  Principle,”  applied  in  the 
perfected 

Syracuse 
“Easy”  Washer 

cuts  out  unnecessary  labor.  The  “Fa<-y”  is  made  to  save 
■work,  it  shortens  the  hours  of  washday,  and  gets  rid  of 
a  1  the  cumbersome  features  of  otner  washers.  Air  Pres¬ 
sure,  forcing  the  suds  through  the  fabric,  makes  the  streaks 
disappear  1  ke  magic  aud  saves  the  clothes.  The  “Easy” 
weighs  28  lbs.,  is  on  j  oilers  ss  the  woman  can  move  it.  It 
makes  her  independent  of  the  man  on  wash  day. 

Made  of  galvanized  steel,  will  neither  shrink, 
swell,  rust  nor  leak.  Sanitary  as  porcelain.  Un¬ 
like  suds-soaked  wooden  tubs  and  washers,  there 
is  no  retention  of  germs  or  filth,  no  disagreeable 
odors,  nothing  cumbersome  or  clumsy  about  it. 

Pend  for  Free  book  of  “  Modern  Laundry  Formulas  ”  and 
learu  how  washing  and  bleaching  are  done  in  one  opera- 
t.on.  Learn  by 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


(freight  prepaid!  how  suds  is 
forced  through  fabric  by  air  pres¬ 
sure — how  clothes  are  perfectly 
cleaned  without  friction  on  them 
or  on  the  operator.  After  trial 
return  the  washer  at  our  expense 
and  grind  out  the  clothes  at  your 
expense,  or  keep  the  washer  and 
save  the  clothes. 

The  gasoline  heating  at¬ 
tachment  here  shown  has  a 
powerful  triple  burner  and 
will  heat  the  wash  water  as 
rapidly  as  the  ordinary 
range;  swings  out  from 
under  washer  for  lighting  ; 
may  be  removed  instantly 
by  simply  lifting  the  brack¬ 
ets  off  the  pins  that  support 
them.  It  is  not  shipped  with 
the  washer  unless  ordered, 
but  may  be  attached  any 
time  for  those  who  wish  the 
washing  and  heating  device 
combined. 

You  know  that  when  clothes 
are  cleansed  in  hot  water  tney 
are  clean  and  sweet— the  way  you 
like  them. 

No  matter  how  much  trouble 
you  have  had  to  get  the  washing 
properly  done  in  the  past,  here  is 
the  combination  that  settles  the 
problem  for  the  future. 


nrinGP  £•  7TTIT  T  539C  south  CLINTON  st., 
LFUUULr  CV  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Brown  “AUTO-SPRAYS.” 

Largest  Line  and  Best  Pumps  in  America. 

EVEHYTIIINTGr  GUiLTlA.]VTEED. 

Let  us  Help  You  Save  your  crops.  One  season’s  increase  in  yield  will  more 
than  pay  the  cost  of  the  outfit,  and  a  Brown  Spray  Pump  will  last  a  lifetime. 

“AUTO-SPRAY”  No.  T  compresses 
in  fifteen  seconds  enough  air  to  spray  ten 
minutes  and  cover  one-fourth  acre.  F or  po¬ 
tatoes,  tobacco,  small  fruits,  vineyards, 
greenhouses,  poultry  houses,  trees,  etc.  Holds 
4  gallons.  Simple  and  easily  carried.  Auto- 
Pop  nozzle  attachment  saves  half  the  solu¬ 
tion  and  cleans  nozzle  at  every  operation. 
The  Most  Popular  Sprayer  on  the  market 
for  ordinary  uses. 

“AUTO-SPRAY”  No.  7  or “Hydra- 
plex”  guaranteed  to  be  the  most  poiverful 
and  easily  operated  of  all  hand  pumps.  For 
orchard  work  in 
connection  with 
K  tank  or  barrel. 

yV,-;  'likjjir  Cast  iron  base  and 
large  air  chamber. 

Valves  and  cylinder  brass.  Valves 
all  exposed.  Double  cylinder. 

Plunger  style.  Develops  80  to  120 
pounds  constant  pressure.  One  man 
can  operate  all  day  long  without 
fatigue.  This  can  be  said  of  no 
other  hand  pump. 

We  make  the  only  per¬ 
fect  traction  horse  power 
sprayers.  Develop  high 
pressure  and  deliver  the 
a  mist  or 
fog  which 
reaches 
every  leaf. 

Power 

costs  nothing.  A  dozen  st  \  les  ad¬ 
apted  forpotatoes  and  all  field  crops, 
vineyards,  nursery  stock,  and  easily 
convertiole  to  orchard  spraying. 
'Built  for  Efficiency  and  Endurance- 
Ask  for  our  comprehensive  Spray 
Calendar  and  information  regarding 
our  full  line  of  spray  apparatus- 
Our  service  is  free. 

The  E.  C.  BROWN  CO.,  28  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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POTATO  FARMING  BY  CRIPPLES. 

How  Machinery  Supplies  Legs  and  Hands. 

Thh  R.  N.-Y.  has  stated  that  modern  machinery  has 
been  so  developed  and  simplified  that  two  men,  each  with 
only  one  leg,  can  grow  30  acres  of  potatoes — doing  all  the 
labor  except  picking  up  while  riding.  \Ve  are  asked  to 
state  how  ibis  can  he  done.  The  following  statement  is 
made  in  reply.  We  do  not  know  of  two  men  doing  just 
this  work,  but  the  operations  are  all  possible. 

[t  will  first  be  necessary  to  have  smooth,  level  land, 
free  from  stones  and  well  tilled,  so  as  to  be  reasonably 
free  from  weeds.  The  fields  ought  to  he  large,  in  order 
to  avoid  too  much  turning.  By  preference  a  rich,  mel- 


A  100-GALLON  SPRAY  TANK.  Fig.  Go. 

low  soil,  well  drained  and  full  of  humus  or  vegetable 
matter.  A  Fall-plowed  clover  sod  or  a  field  following 
cow  peas  would  be  excellent.  In  such  farming  fertil¬ 
izers  will  he  better  than  manure.  We  will  assume  that 
the  two  one-legged  men  can  walk  about  enough  to  ad¬ 
just  the  harness  and  machinery.  They  will  require  quiet 
and  steady  horses. 

FITTING  THE  LAND. — A  man  with  one  leg  can 
drive  a  sulky  plow.  By  means  of  a  hand  lever  he  can 
make  the  horses  raise  or  lower  the  plow  point  clear  of 
the  ground,  or  to  any  desired  depth  for  plowing.  We 
prefer  a  “reversible”  plow  in  a  long  field,  as  the  furrows 
can  all  be  thrown  one  way,  and  thus  avoid  dead  fur¬ 
rows.  We  would,  as  far  as  possible,  pull  out  all  the 
fences  in  the  tillable  land,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  work 


GASOLINE  ENGINE  FOR  POWER  SPRAYING.  Fig.  GG 

close  to  a  fence  with  a  riding  plow.  With  a  steady  team 
and  a  good  eye  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  walk  a 
step  in  plowing  the  field.  We  should  harrow  and  fit 
each  day’s  plowing  as  soon  as  possible  after  turning  it 
over.  First  with  a  disk  or  Cutaway  harrow  the  furrows 
are  stirred  and  tumbled  over — then  with  an  Acme  they 
are  crushed  and  smoothed,  and  leveled  ready  for  the 
planter.  The  object  in  fitting  potato  ground  is  to  mel¬ 
low  it  thoroughly  to  a  depth  of  six  inches  or  more,  and 
then  to  smooth  the  surface  without  packing  the  soil  too 
hard.  In  case  of  a  rain  after  this  fitting  a  weeder 
mounted  on  wheels  can  be  run  over  the  field,  scratching 
over  the  surface  and  breaking  the  crust.  All  this  work 
may  be  done  while  riding — the  horses  doing  for  us  what 


was  formerly  done  laboriously  by  hand,  or  with  crude 
horse  tools. 

PREPARING  THE  SEED. — The  extra  leg  is  surely 
not  needed  to  soak  the  potatoes  to  prevent  scab,  or  to 
cut  the  seed.  The  chances  are  that  a  lame  man  will  cut 
the  seed  accurately,  since  the  lame  are  usually  expert 
with  the  hands.  Two  barrels  or  a  barrel  and  a  tank 


HOMEMADE  GAS  SPRAYER.  Fig.  67. 

can  be  used  for  soaking.  They  can  be  put  under  a 
beam  on  which  is  a  rope  and  tackle  for  lifting  the  pota¬ 
toes.  We  like  to  rinse  them  first.  This  can  be  done  by 
lifting  the  potatoes  in  sacks  by  means  of  the  tackle  and 
“sousing”  them  up  and  down  in  clean  water. 

When  they  have  drained  clean,  lower  the  sack 
into  the  scab  solution  and  keep  them  there 

about  00  minutes.  This  solution  is  made  by 
adding  one-half  pint  of  formalin  to  15  gallons  of  water. 
By  having  a  tank  or  box  large  enough  or  a  number 
of  barrels  a  number  of  sacks  can  be  soaked  at  one  time. 
In  taking  out  lift  the  sack  to  the  top  of  the  barrel,  let  it 
drain  thoroughly,  and  then  empty  on  the  grass,  or  on 
a  table,  and  cut.  Of  course  a  man  will  be  careful  about 
cutting,  whether  he  has  one  leg  or  two.  Avoid  “blind” 


HAND  SPRAYER  FOR  VINEYARDS.  Fig.  68. 

eyes.  We  cannot  safely  cut  all  types  of  seed  potatoes 
alike.  The  long,  narrow  kinds  usually  have  good  eyes 
all  over,  while  many  of  the  round  or  chunky  sorts 
have  the  good  eyes  clustered  at  the  seed  end ;  we  must 
remember  this  when  cutting,  and  also  remember  that 
the  potato  planter  is  best  suited  to  handling  square, 
medium-sized  pieces — especially  the  one-man  planter. 
As  the  seed  is  cut  we  would  sprinkle  it  vvdth  sulphur. 


A  good  way  to  do  this  is  to  cut  into  a  box  or  basket, 
sift  a  little  sulphur  over  each  layer,  and  shake  the  pack¬ 
age  from  time  to  time.  We  use  the  sulphur  as  a  double 
precaution  against  scab  and  because  it  preserves  the  seed 
piece.  It  is  not  so  likely  to  rot — even  in  a  wet  soil — 
when  the  sulphur  is  used. 

FERTILIZING. — The  use  of  manure,  even  with 
spreaders,  would  be  too  much  for  our  one-legged  men. 
Fertilizer,  if  put  in  100-pound  sacks,  will  be  much 
easier  for  them.  A  little  figuring  or  experimenting  will 


TANKS  FOR  COMPRESSED  AIR  AND  GAS.  Fig.  GO. 


show  how  far  apart  the  sacks  should  be  put  in  the  field 
to  serve  the  planter.  A  good  potato  fertilizer  should 
analyze  at  least  four  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  eight  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  seven  of  potash,  and  the  nitrogen  should 
have  at  least  three  different  forms,  such  as  nitrate  of 
soda,  dried  blood  and  fine  bone.  There  has  been  much 
argument  as  to  where  the  fertilizer  should  be  put.  Some 
advise  broadcasting  half  and  putting  the  other  half  into 
the  drill  at  planting — arguing  that  when  well  scattered 
through  the  soil  the  roots  will  grow  out  after  it,  and 
thus  do  better.  Others  put  all  in  the  drill  with  the 
planter,  and  this  plan  would  be  best  with  the  one-legged 
men,  since  it  saves  an  extra  working.  The  amount  of 
fertilizer  to  be  used  on  an  acre  depends  upon  several 
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things — the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the  crop  that  is  to 
follow.  On  fairly  good  soil  probably  1,000  pounds 
would  be  about  the  limit  for  a  single  potato  crop,  but 
most  farmers  follow  with  grain  or  grass  without  adding 
more  fertilizer,  and  if  this  is  the  case  an  extra  supply 
is  used  with  the  potatoes.  The  argument  in  this  case 
is  that  the  extra  fertilizer  ensures  the  potato  crop, 
while  the  grass  and  grain  which  follow  prevent  any 
loss. 

PLANTING. — Under  the  old  hand  system  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  opening  and  closing  the  furrow  and  dropping 
seed  and  fertilizer  were  the  hardest  and  most  exacting 
of  all.  LTnless  the  planter  did  it  himself  he  never  knew 
where  the  seed  pieces  were  put  until  the  crop  came  up, 
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or  where  the  fertilizer  went  until  the  crop  was  har¬ 
vested.  The  average  hired  man  is  like  a  physician  in 
one  respect — he  can  bury  his  mistakes  under  ground. 
Our  two  one-legged  men  will  do  all  this  work  at  a 
single  operation,  and  know  absolutely  just  where  each 
seed  piece  and  each  pound  of  fertilizer  were  deposited. 
They  would  hitch  their  horses  to  a  potato  planter.  This 
machine  has  a  hopper  for  fertilizer  and  another  for 
potato  seed.  One  man  rides  in  front  to  drive  and  the 
other  behind  to  regulate  the  planting.  The  horses  start 
and,  at  a  touch,  a  plow  drops  in  place  at  the  front  of 
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the  machine  to  open  the  furrow.  Close  behind  it  a 
broad  tube  scatters  just  the  required  amount  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  a  steel  hand  or 
shaker  reaches  out  to  mix  this  fertilizer  with  the  soil 
and  keep  it  from  direct  contact  with  the  seed.  The 
seed  pieces  vary  in  size,  and.  left  to  itself,  the  machine 
would  “skip”  more  or  less.  The  man  riding  at  the  rear 
attends  to  that,  keeping  the  revolving  disks  filled  with 
seed  pieces.  With  a  fast  walking  team  he  looks  from 
a  distance  like  a  man  playing  the  piano,  and  he  is  surely 
responsible  for  harmony  of  distance  if  not  of  sound. 
The  seed  pieces  are  dropped  evenly 
in  the  moist  soil  at  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow.  Two  revolving  disks  fol¬ 
low  and  tumble  the  soil  over  upon  the 
seed — thus  filling  the  furrow  and,  if 
desired,  a  flat  piece  of  steel  reaches 
out  behind  to  flatten  or  pat  down 
the  ridge.  While  completing  the 
work  the  machine  makes  a  mark  as 
a  guide  for  the  next  row.  Our  two 
defectives  reach  the  end  of  the  furrow 
and  look  back  over  a  smooth,  even 
job.  Then  they  realize  that  instead 
of  being  thrown  out  of  farming  by 
their  misfortune  they  are  decidedly 
“in  it,”  since  no  four  legs  on  earth 
could  have  put  the  seed  pieces  and 
fertilizer  under  ground  more  rapidly 
and  evenly.  If  desired,  one  of  the 
men  can  drive  the  planter  while  the 
other  cuts  the  seed  or  handles  the 
fertilizer.  This  planter  does  the  work 
of  opening  and  closing  the  furrow, 
and  dropping  the  fertilizer  much  like 
the  other,  but  attends  to  the  seed¬ 
dropping  itself.  Instead  of  a  man 
riding  behind  to  fill  in  missing  seed 
this  planter  works  a  revolving  wheel  which  carries  at 
intervals  about  the  best  imitation  of  the  human  finger 
and  thumb  that  has  been  put  together.  These  grasp 
at  the  seed  pieces  and  drop  them  in  the  furrow — making 
some  misses,  it  is  true,  but  leaving  one  man  free. 

FIGHTING  WEEDS. — Yet  if  the  soil  hold  a  blessing 
in  the  shape  of  a  well-planted  crop,  it  may  also  hold 
a  curse  in  the  form  of  weed  seeds;  A  man  may  whip 
50  babies  while  he  is  fighting  one  grown-up  man.  The 
only  way  to  whip  a  giant  with  one  hand  tied  behind 
your  back  is  to  catch  him  before  he  grows  up.  Mis¬ 
fortune  will  teach  our  one-legged  farmers  that  the  weeds 


must  be  nipped  before  they  bud.  Potatoes  remain  under¬ 
ground  from  14  to  20  days,  but  weeds  often  start  in  less 
than  a  week.  Not  even  a  man  with  three  legs  can  keep 
his  field  clean  if  he  lets  the  weeds  grow  until  the  pota¬ 
toes  come  up.  At  the  first  show  of  green  on  the  field 
the  farmers  ride  to  battle — first  on  a  weeder  and  then 
on  an  Acme  harrow  or  plank  drag.  This  work  of  de¬ 
struction  is  done  before  the  potatoes  appear  above 
ground,  and  the  extra  tillage  helps  the  coming  crop. 
The  weeder  works  with  long  quivering  steel  fingers 
through  the  soil,  scratching  and  picking  out  the  weeds. 
The  weeder  scratches  the  weeds  out,  and  the  Acme 
or  drag  flattens  and  crushes  them.  It  is  all  done  by  rid¬ 
ing,  and  the  potatoes  come  up  in  clean  ground.  When 
the  vines  are  too  large  for  the  weeder  our  one-legged 
friends  mount  their  riding  cultivators — which  work  on 
both  sides  of  the  row  at  once.  The  rider  may  throw 
(or  rather,  let  the  horses  do  it  for  him)  the  teeth  of 
the  cultivator  near  the  row,  or  away  from  it  as  seems 
best  for  his  work.  He  may  work  the  .soil  between 
the  rows  at  any  reasonable  depth,  level  or  throw  earth 
to  the  vines  and  hill  them.  Acres  are  grown  in  this 
way  on  clean  ground,  without  the  touch  of  a  hoe.  But 
if,  for  any  reason,  hand  hoeing  is  necessary  the  one- 
legged  farmer  can  do  even  that.  He  lengthens  the  axle 
of  the  cultivator  so  as  to  straddle  two  rows,  and  fastens 
seats  so  that  they  come  just  over  the  rows.  A  low- 
down  wagon  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  Seated  in 
this  way,  over  the  rows,  the  men  hoe — finishing  the 
work  of  the  cultivator  as  they  move  slowly  or  stop  at 
intervals.  This  is  the  hardest  part  of  the  work.  Neces¬ 
sity  will  lighten  it  by  showing  the  importance  of  work 
among  the  small  weeds. 

SPRAYING. — Fifteen  years  ago  the  two  one-legged 
men  might  have  gone  thus  far,  but  here  they  would 
have  stopped  to  call  for  help,  for  beetle  and  blight  were 
too  active  for  the  horse  machinery  then  in  use.  Now 
either  man  can  ride  on  a  spraying  machine  which  will 
cover  30  acres  in  one  day — the  work  all  done  by  the 
horses.  One  man  can  prepare  the  Bordeaux  Mixture 
and  Paris-green  while  the  other  drives.  There  is  some 
advice  to  shirk  this  part  of  the  work  and  not  attempt 
spraying,  but  we  believe  it  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  potato  culture.  There  was  once  a  time  when 
the  potato  crop  was  as  sure  as  the  corn  crop — surer 
than  wheat.  The  Potato  beetle  appeared  and  after 
some  years  of  trial  we  learned  how  to  handle  it.  Now 
diseases — rots  and  blights — have  appeared  and  so  at¬ 
tacked  potato  vine  and  tuber  that  the  crop  is  now  a 
gamble — as  much  so  as  peach  growing  in  a  cold  cli¬ 
mate.  It  is  worth  every  precaution,  and  spraying  is  a 
form  of  life  insurance. 

DIGGING. — When  the  crop  is  mature  four  horses 
are  hitched  to  the  powerful  digger  and  the  tubers  are 
thrown  out.  It  is  a  question  which  machine  gives  a 
more  complete  transfer  of  human  labor  to  horse  power 
— the  planter  or  the  digger.  Potatoes  were  originally 
dug  by  driving  the  point  of  a  fork  or  hook  down  under 
them  and  lifting  earth,  stones,  soil,  tubers  and  weeds. 
The  tubers  were  then  shaken  free.  The  digger  substi¬ 
tutes  for  this  work  by  imitating  a  rooting  hog.  It 
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thrusts  a  stout  steel  nose  down  under  the  row,  gather¬ 
ing  nearly  a  bushel  of  soil,  weeds  and  vines  from  each 
hill.  This  bushel  is  carried  up  an  inclined  plane  where 
shakers  sift  out  the  soil  and  slender  rods  pick  out  the 
vines  and  weeds,  so  that  the  two  or  three  quarts  of  tubers 
may  be  dropped  with  the  large  stones  on  top  of  the 
ground  behind.  Diggers  have  been  perfected  so  that 
the  tubers,  after  being  freed  from  the  soil  are  carried 
over  an  endless  apron  and  dropped  into  a  wagon  which 
follows  the  digger.  This  machine  operates  well  in  open 
soil,  free  from  stones,  but  fails  in  stony  ground,  since 
stones  and  potatoes  are  thrown  into  the  wagon  together. 


There  is  one  case  on  record  where  a  man,  left  without 
farm  help,  h itched  his  digger  to  a  steam  traction  engine 
and  fastened  a  large  float  or  stone  boat  behind  the 
digger.  This  powerful  engine  held  the  digger  firmly  in 
the  ground,  and  most  of  the  potatoes  fell  upon  the 
stone  boat  and  were  carried  to  the  sides  of  the  field. 

CONCLUSIONS. — We  have  taken  the  potato  crop 
as  the  one  requiring  the  most  varied  operations  to  show 
how  modern  machinery  may  be  made  to  help  the  defec¬ 
tive.  We  can  also  show  how  a  crop  of  corn  or  a  crop 
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See  Ruralisius,  Page  188. 

of  hay  can  be  handled  by  men  not  strong,  or  with  only 
one  hand  or  foot.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  such  men 
can  do  the  work  as  easily  or  well  as  those  who  are 
strong  and  able-bodied,  yet  modern  machinery  has  made 
it  possible  for  men  to  make  a  living  at  farming  who,  in 
former  years,  would  have  been  debarred  on  account  of 
physical  deformity.  The  modern  use  of  high-grade 
chemical  fertilizers  has  greatly  helped  in  this  develop¬ 
ment.  These  fertilizers  provide  a  substitute  for  the 
plant  food  in  stable  manure,  and  when  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  some  sod  crop  keep  the 
soil  in  a  high  state  of  fertility.  The 
old  favorite  rotation  was  potatoes, 
wheat,  grass  two  years  and  corn. 
Now  men  like  our  one-legged  farm¬ 
ers  cut  out  the  corn  and  wheat  and 
run  a  three-year  rotation  of  potatoes 
and  grass.  In  this  grass  alone  is 
seeded  after  potatoes,  cut  two  years 
and  then  plowed  for  potatoes  again. 
Under  this  system  both  potatoes  and 
hay  are  sold,  though  in  many  loca¬ 
tions  it  would  be  possible  to  pasture 
the  grass  to  save  the  labor  of  cutting 
it,  and  thus  save  fertilizer  for  the 
potatoes.  h.  w.  c. 

SOME  ECONOMIES  IN  SCALE 
FIGHTING. 

Along  the  Hudson  River  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  fruit  men  have  supported 
measures  which  have  certainly  de¬ 
layed  the  general  scale  fight  some 
years.  I  have  traveled  the  district 
since  1899,  and  know  some  of  the 
first  cases  were  blotted  out  in  com¬ 
munities  which  have  not  yet  needed 
a  scale  spray.  This  was  economy  surely,  and  in  all 
cases  the  prompt  measures  of  early  days  in  both  orchards 
and  nurseries  paid,  for  up  to  last  year  I  am  sure  90  per 
cent  of  the  growers  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson 
have  been  able  to  rest  on  their  arms  awaiting  the  call 
to  “spray  or  surrender.”  These  calls  are  coming  very 
fast  now,  however,  and  changing  conditions  bring 
changing  needs.  Spraying  knowledge  is  almost  as  vital 
to  a  community  with  infested  orchards  as  supervision 
to  secure  clear  nursery  stock  is  to  a  clean  section.  A 
few  men  have  been  through  an  eight-year  war.  They 
heard  at  first  that  the  Californians  used  lime,  salt  and 
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sulphur;  hut  we  knew  better,  and  the  search  for  the 
truly  economical  insecticides  led  to  whale-oil  soaps, 
kerosene  and  petroleum  dilutions,  caustic  soda,  limoid, 
with  a  dozen  patent  compounds  along  the  route,  till 
we  reached  the  point  of  beginning.  As  long  as  one 
vearly  application  of  lime-sulphur  sufficCSi  very  few 
large  jobs  will  be  done  with  two  applications  of  any 
costlier  insecticide,  even  though  there  be  no  cooking 
or  sediment  troubles.  The  cooking  problem  solves  itself 
when  an  individual  will  properly  equip  himself,  or  will 
co-operate  with  neighbors  in  the  purchase  of  a  boiler,  or 
will  use  a  self-boiled  mixture. 

Locate  a  cooking  plant  as  near  the  orchard  as  you  can 
get  heat  and  water.  I  have  seen  lime- 
sulphur  cooked  at  double  strength,  then 
carted  four  miles  and  diluted  with  cold 
water  and  applied  effectively;  but  there 
is  no  economy  in  the  plan  except  in  sit¬ 
uations  as  at  a  creamery,  where  steam  is 
available,  and  mixture  can  be  carted  back 
to  the  farm  without  any  extra  expense. 

I  have  seen  this  work  well.  Sediment 
difficulties  make  further  concentration  (in¬ 
advisable.  Elevation  is  the  cure  for 
loading  and  straining  expense.  Cook  be¬ 
neath  your  water  supply,  yet  high  enough 
to  run  the  completed  mixture  into  the 
spray  carts  without  pailing.  One  compen¬ 
sation  of  our  side  hill  farms  develops 
when  this  is  possible.  I  have  loaded 
cheaply  also  by  the  use  of  a  galvanized 
sewer  tube  pump.  Substitute  rubber  for 
the  leather  cone,  however.  Elevated  plat¬ 
forms  are  essential  if  the  ground  be 
level.  Set  a  number  of  barrels  on  tiie 
platform,  connecting  each  by  jock  nuts 
with  a  common  outlet,  at  the  end  of 
which  a  gate  valve  or  plug  is  necessary. 

To  prevent  lime  from  settling  in  the  out¬ 
let  make  plugs  long  enough  to  fill  the 
outlet  of  each  barrel  and  reach  to  the  top.  The  water 
supply  may  be  separate,  or  the  barrels  may  be  fed 
through  the  outlet  pipe  if  there  is  pressure.  Where  the 
location  has  been  chosen  close  to  a  well,  elevation  of 
the  well  pump  or  a  higher  suspension  for  the  wheel  will 
usually  answer.  Where  steam  is  used  at  high  pressure 
it  may  solve  the  elevation  problem  through  an  ejector 
or  a  steam  pump.  If  there  must  be  pailing  or  hand 
pumping  let  the  man  who  tends  the  cooking  do  it ;  he 
has  the  easy  end  anyway,  and  the  time  of  the  whole 
spraying  gang  counts  only  while  the  pump  is  on  the 
firing  line;  hence  arrange  for  rapid  filling. 

Steam  is  the  ideal  heat,  but  a  60-gallon  cauldron  well 
inclosed  will  cook  the  mixture  for  400  gallons  of  spray 
daily,  and  one  man  can  serve  several  cookers.  Gal¬ 
vanized  iron  resists  the  action  well,  and  a  100-gallon 
tank  costs  about  $7,  but  as  the  fire  will  strike  the  bot¬ 
tom  only  the  fire  surface  is  not  the  greatest.  All  steam 
is  alike  except  with  respect  to  pressure,  and  pressure 
is  of  little  consequence  if  the  volume  of  steam  is  great. 
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Possibly  your  steam  supply  may  be  near.  I  laid  plans 
last  year  which  were  carried  out  for  using  steam  from 
factories,  traction  engines,  a  stone-crusher  plant,  porta¬ 
ble  farm  steam  engines,  house  heating,  boilers,  and  feed 
cookers.  A  discarded  fire  engine  boiler  is  being  over¬ 
hauled  for  portable  use  by  a  cooperative  spraying  or¬ 
ganization.  A  plumber’s  pipe-thawing  steamer  weighing 
about  80  pounds  was  found  useful  to  warm  up  tanks 
of  material  which  had  to  be  kept  over,  though  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  the  main  cooking.  I  find  it  cheaper  to  waste 
t  mixture  containing  crystals  than  to  reboil 


Ordinarily  the  steam  connection  should  be  direct 
from  the  boiler  to  a  horizontal  line  extending  above  the 
barrels,  with  drops  into  each  barrel.  Yet  to  cook  a 
little  from  a  house  boiler  a  radiator  can  be  uncoupled, 
evetl  while  stcanl  is  up,  and  after  giving  the  valve  half 
a  backward  turn,  return  the  part  of  the  union  which 
remained  fast  to  the  radiator  and  reduce  the  connection 
to  take  a  hose;  Let  the  hose  run  outside  and  connect 
with  the  center  of  a  pipe  bent  as  an  oxbow,  with  a  leg 
to  stand  in  each  barrel,-  or  entirely  in  one  barrel  at 
will.  Tees  on  the  ends  of  the  pipe  spread  the  steam, 
and  £he  essential  cost  of  such  a  steam  connection  is 
less  than  a  dollar.  As  improvements,  outside  valves 


and  pipes  to  spread  the  steam  are  desirable,  also  an 
air  cock  to  break  the  siphonage,  for  when  boilers  chill 
a  vacuum  forms  above  the  water,  and  the  spray  mix¬ 
ture  will  fill  this  unless  air  can.  I  have  heard  that 
even  with  this  precaution  some  old  boilers  have  taken 
a  sly  drink,  which  really  works  no  harm,  though  prob¬ 
ably  a  swing  check  valve  would  stop  it  entirely.  Most 
strainers  do  not  have  surface  enough,  nor  the  screen 
set  at  a  slant.  In  the  field  there  is  economy  in  the 
best  hose,  but  inexpensive  iron  extension  rods,  long 
shank  couplings,  high  pressure,  behind  fewer  nozzles 
than  are  common,  but  with  larger  apertures.  There  is 
no  economy  in  attempting  to  spray  more  than  one  side 
of  a  row  of  trees  with  the  same  wind  unless  they  are 
Small.  PERCY  L.  HUESTED. 


LIME  AND  SULPHUR  AS  A  FUNGICIDE 

/I  Substitute  for  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

Lime,  salt  and  sulphur  is  now  the  most  widely  used 
remedy  against  the  San  Jose  scale  in  the  Eastern  States, 
as  well  as  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  recommended  by 
more  experiment  stations  than  any  other  scale  remedy, 
and  has  succeeded  in  the  hands  of  more  farmers  than 
any  other  spray  thus  far  generally  tested.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  value  as  a  fungicide  and  to  what  extent  it 
may  replace  sprayings  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  there¬ 
fore  a  timely  one. 

PEACH  LEAF-CURL. — Over  10  years  ago  Newton 
B.  Pierce  definitely  proved  that  the  Peach  leaf-curl  can 
be  controlled  by  this  spray.  He  states  that  as  early 
as  20  years  ago  some  California  fruit  growers  had 
noticed  that  trees  thus  treated  were  comparatively  free 
from  leaf-curl.  I  have  grouped  below  some  of  his  re¬ 
sults  from  experiments  in  which  compounds  of  lime 
and  sulphur  were  used.  Equally  good  results  were  se¬ 
cured  from  other  States,  but  the  results  are  not  given 
in  such  a  form  that  they  can  be  included  in  these  tables : 

Per  cent 

Number  of  of  diseased 


Treatment. 

trees. 

leaves. 

California — 1895  : 

Unsprayed  . 

200 

84 

Sprayed  with  lime  and  sulphur, 
or' with  lime,  salt  and  sulphur 

100 

18 

Sprayed  with  Bordeaux  and 
other  copper  compounds . 

130 

10 

Oregon. — 1895  : 

Unsprayed  . 

404 

34 

Sprayed  with  lime,  salt  and  sul¬ 
phur  . 

S6 

10 

Sprayed  with  Bordeaux  and 
other  copper  compounds . 

683 

3 

Michigan — 1894  : 

Unsprayed  . 

38 

89 

Sprayed  with  lime,  salt  and  sul- 
ph'ur  . 

38 

20 

New  York— 1894 

Unsprayed  . 

46 

30  to 

40 

Sprayed  with  lime,  salt  and  sul- 
phur  . 

25 

practically 

none 

Sprayed  with  Bordeaux  Mixture 

25 

practically 

none 

In  1902  P.  J.  Parrott  found  that  lime,  salt  and  sulphur 
controlled  the  leaf-curl  in  Ohio  not  only  in  his  experi¬ 
ments  but  as  used  by  farmers.  In  1904  it  controlled 
the  curl  in  Idaho.  In  the  same  year  the  Connecticut 
Experiment  Station  found  that  although  leaf-curl  W35 


prevalent  on  Elberta  and  other  varieties,  the  trees 
sprayed  with  this  mixture  were  comparatively  free  from 
it.  Georgia  and  other  experiment  stations  report  that 
this  spray  will  control  the  curl.  A  Michigan  bulletin 
of  last  Spring  states  that,  “Copper  sulphate  (two  pounds 
to  50  gallons  of  water)  is  the  best  and  cheapest  remedy 
that  can  be  applied  for  leaf-curl,  but  if  the  trees  are 
infested  with  San  Jose  scale,  the  use  of  sulphur,  lime 
and  salt  will  answer  for  the  leaf-curl  as  well  as  for 
the  scale.  My  observations  have  convinced  me  that  one 
thorough  application  of  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  in  the 
Spring  will  control  the  leaf-curl.  The  Fall  applications 
of  this  or  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  are  not  as  effective  as 
Spring  applications.  In  many  orchards 
examined  last  Summer  there  were  marked 
differences  between  the  foliage  on  sprayed 
and  unsprayed  orchards.  Many  farmers 
feel  that  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  is  worth 
its  cost  wholly  aside  from  its  value  as  a 
remedy  against  the  scale.  From  the  re¬ 
sults  of  my  observations  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  this  is  the  case.  It  not  only 
helps  to  control  the  leaf-curl,  but  helps  to 
control  many  other  fungi  that  are  gener¬ 
ally  unnoticed. 

BROWN  ROT. — There  are  many  con¬ 
tradictory  statements  as  to  its  value 
against  the  brown  rot  of  the  peach  and 
plum.  In  this  case  it  will  probably  take 
the  place  of  the  first  spraying  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture.  But  one  treatment  with 
either  of  these  is  ineffective.  Hence  the 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  its  value  in  this 
case.  The  successful  experiments  for  the 
control  of  brown  rot  have  required  from 
three  to  six  sprayings.  Lime,  salt  and  sul¬ 
phur  merely  takes  the  place  of  the  first 
if  these.  If  not  followed  by  the  later 
treatments  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any 
good  effect  apparent.  I  have  no  data  on 
the  point,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  one  treatment 
will  prevent  some  of  the  blighting  of  blossoms  that  the 
brown-rot  fungus  sometimes  causes  when  we  have 
wet  weather  at  blossoming  time. 

APPLE  SCAB. — The  Geneva,  New  York,  Station  has 
tested  this  spray  for  two  years  in  spraying  for  Apple 
scab.  The,  experiments  in  1904  included  1,497  large 
apple  trees.  The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of 


the  results : 

Per  cent  of 

Treatment.  scabby  fruit. 

Unsprayed .  83 

One  application  of  lime,  salt  and  sulphur .  61 

Same  followed  by  two  sprayings  Bordeaux-ar¬ 
senical  mixture .  10 

Three  applications  of  Bordeaux-arsenical  mix¬ 
ture  .  13 


As  in  the  case  of  brown  rot  of  the  peach,  one  appli¬ 
cation  is  not  sufficient.  The  examination  of  over  1,100 


A  NEW  ENGLAND  HILLTOP.  Fig.  76. 


apple  orchards  in  New  York  in  the  Summers  of  1903 
and  1904  by  the  writer,  assisted  by  Mr.  Bues,  showed 
conclusively  that  in  these  years  the  most  important 
spraying  for  scab  was  the  “second”  spraying,  or  the 
one  immediately  after  blossoming.  The  next  in  im¬ 
portance  was  the  “third”  spraying,  the  “first”  spraying 
before  the  blossoms  opened  being  the  least  important. 
But  all  three  were  better  than  any  other  combination  of 
them,  and  were  the  only  safe  number  to  give.  The 
above  experiment  seems  to  show  that  when  apple  trees 
are  sprayed  in  the  Spring  with  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  the 
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first  spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  may  be  omitted. 
This  practice  is  now  being  followed  by  some  New  York 
apple  growers. 

SUMMARY. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  experiments 
thus  far  performed  warrant  the  conclusion  that  lime, 
salt  and  sulphur  is  a  fairly  good  fungicide,  nearly  as 
good  as  Bordeaux  Mixture;  and  that  when  it  is  used 
against  the  scale  we  may  expect  it  to  take  the  place  of 
an  application  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  that  would  have 
been  given  at  that  time.  G.  f.  warren. 

POLLINATION  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

There  are  many  fruit  trees  which,  though  blooming 
freely,  fail  to  mature  their  fruit.  This  is  mainly  due 
to  their  being  self-sterile.  Especially  so  is  this  true  of 
the  plum.  To  make  such  trees  fruitful  I  have  devised 
the  following  method :  When  the  first  blossoms  begin 
to  open,  take  pint  or  quart  botttles,  fill  them  with  water, 
and  secure  them  to  the  branches  of  the  barren  tree. 
Then  take  branches  from  trees  of  a  different  variety, 
or  varieties,  of  the  same  blooming  season  as  the  barren 
tree  and  insert  them  to  full  depth  into  the  bottles.  The 
blossoms  on  the  pollenizing  branches  will  open  and  re¬ 
main  in  bloom  as  long  as  those  of  the  barren  tree.  This 
is  also  a  very  easy  and  convenient  way  of  producing 
cross-bred  seedlings.  The  advantages  of  this  method 
over  that  of  grafting  or  budding  in  fertilizers  are  sev¬ 
eral.  There  is  no  time  lost  in  waiting  for  the  fertilizers 
to  develop,  as  in  case  of  grafted  or  budded  ones.  There 
is  no  injury  done  to  the  parent  tree.  If  the  resulting 
seedlings,  or  the  pollenizers  are  not  satisfactory,  other 
pollenizers  may  be  tried  the  next  year.  As  many  pol¬ 
lenizers  may  be  used  without  lessening  the  bearing  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  tree.  The  fertilizing  branches  may  be 
transported  from  a  distance,  as  late  bloomers  from  the 
South  to  meet  the  early  bloomers  of  the  North.  Early- 
blooming  varieties  may  be  kept  in  cold  storage  for  the 
later  ones,  or  late  bloomers  may  be  forced  to  njeet  the 
early  ones,  etc.  I  have  produced  as  high  as  75  per  cent 
of  seedlings  showing  the  parentage  of  the  pollenizing 
branches.  J.  w.  trinkle. 

Indiana.  __________ 

POWER  SPRAYING  OUTFITS. 

During  the  past  few  years  great  development  has  been 
made  in  power  sprayers.  We  have  often  been  asked  to 
show  how  these  sprayers  are  operated,  so  we  show  this 
week  a  number  of  machines.  There  are  many  different 
kinds.  A  gasoline  sprayer  is  shown  at  Fig.  66.  This  is 
one  of  the  newer  machines.  As  will  be  seen,  the  en¬ 
gine  is  placed  close  to  the  tank  so  that  litttle  power  is 
lost.  When  not  in  use  the  engine  can  be  used  for  saw¬ 
ing  wood,  cutting  fodder  or  similar  work.  A  steam  outfit 
used  by  Albert  Wood  of  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  shown  at 
Fig.  70.  This  gives  excellent  satisfaction.  Both  of  these 
outfits  are  heavy,  require  a  large  team  to  haul  them,  and 
make  a  tough  haul  in  soft  ground,  but  they  do  good 
work,  and  blow  out  the  spray  as  wanted.  The  heavy 
weight  of  these  powers  has  led  to  the  introduction  of 
another  type,  in  which  compressed  air  or  gas  under 
high  pressure  does  the  work.  Fig.  69  shows  one  form. 
Mere  we  have  two  strong  tanks.  One  is  filled  with  the 
spraying  material  and  the  other  connected  with  it,  into 
which  air  is  pumped  at  high  pressure.  The  force  of  this 
compressed  air  blows  the  liquid  out  of  the  other  tank 
not  unlike  a  great  pop-gun.  The  tank  shown  in  the 
picture  was  partly  filled  with  compressed  air,  but  the 
air  pump  was  not  strong  enough  to  give  the  desired 
power  and  so  gas  was  used  to  finish  the  job.  The  sin¬ 
gle  tank  shown  at  Fig.  67  is  a  homemade  contrivance 


which  has  done  good  service.  It  is,  as  will  be  seen, 
mounted  on  two  wheels  with  rude  poles  for  shafts.  In 
use  this  tank  is  filled  about  two-thirds  full  with  spray 
liquid,  and  then  charged  with  gas.  At  first  an  effort  was 
made  to  generate  this  gas  on  the  farm,  but  now  the 
liquid  gas  is  bought  in  “drums”  or  steel  tubes.  Con¬ 
nection  is  made  between  this  tube  and  the  tank  by 


A  SMALL  FRUIT  SUGGESTION.  Fig.  77. 

means  of  a  rubber  tube,  and  enough  of  the  gas  let  in  to 
give  the  pressure.  These  gas  tanks  are  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory.  They  are  light,  easy  to  handle  and  seldom  out  of 
repair.  Fig.  68  shows  a  hand-pump  outfit  very  useful 
for  work  in  vineyards,  while  Fig.  65  is  a  simple,  home¬ 
made  contrivance  by  means  of  which  two  large  barrels 
give  “a  100-gallon  tank.” 

PEACH  YELLOWS. 

Yellows  must  be  reckoned  with  by  the  peach  grower 
as  one  of  the  troubles  he  will  have  to  fight.  Its  cause 
is  not  yet  known,  and  no  cure  for  a  true  case  of 
yellows  has  yet  been  found.  Growers  who  have  not 
studied  the  symptoms  of  this  trouble  often  class  all 
trees  with  a  yellow  foliage  as  “yellows”  trees,  and 
then  say  that  with  proper  treatment  a  large  number  of 
yellows  trees  will  recover.  Yellow  foliage  is  only  one 
symptom  of  the  disease,  and  the  one  least  dependable. 
Probably  the  first  symptom  of  yellows  shown  in  trees 


A  BUSHEL  OF  ELBERTAS— THE  BUSINESS  PEACH. 

Fig.  78. 


old  enough  to  bear  fruit  is  a  premature  ripening, 
coupled  with  a  red-spotted  appearance  of  the  fruit,  or 
when  fruit  is  cut  showing  red  rays  or  streaks  radiating 
from  pit  to  skin.  This  is  one  of  the  most  certain  in¬ 
dications  of  yellows,  and  is  often  shown  by  only  a  peach 
or  two,  or  the  fruit  upon  a  small  branch  during  the 
first  year  of  the  trouble.  Later  developments  of  the 


disease  show  a  yellow'ish  cast  of  foliage,  and  the  second 
year  most  of  the  fruit  upon  the  tree  ripens  prematurely, 
and  is  insipid  and  worthless.  The  so-called  broom 
sprouts  are  also  a  sure  indication  of  the  disease,  espe¬ 
cially  its  later  stages.  They  appear  as  tufts  of  thin, 
wiry  shoots,  or  single  shoots,  upon  any  part  of  trunk 
or  branches,  and  have  the  peculiarity  of  always  striving 
to  assume  a  perfectly  upright  position.  See  Fig.  74. 

Plant  pathologists  have  found  no  cause  for  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  in  the  early  history  of  yellows  in  western 
New  York  some  growers  lost  two  or  three  plantings, 
in  trying  to  cure  or  combat  the  trouble  by  some  system 
of  fertilization  or  culture.  But  as  no  cure  for  the 
trouble  was  found  gradually  among  the  best  growers 
the  practice  of  cutting  out  all  diseased  trees  came  into 
vogue,  and  results  soon  indicated  that  where  this  prac¬ 
tice  was  followed  up  in  the  most  thorough  manner 
and  yellows  trees  taken  out  on  the  first  indication  of 
disease,  the  loss  was  gradually  reduced  and  brought  to 
a  minimum.  To-day  we  find  that  the  best  peach  grow¬ 
ers,  who  have  been  in  business  any  length  of  time,  are 
following  this  practice  with  success,  unless  there  are 
neglected  adjoining  orchards.  Anyone  who  has  watched 
the  progress  of  the  yellows  in  an  orchard  for  a  term  of 
years  is  soon  convinced  that  in  some  way  it  spreads 
from  an  affected  tree  to  adjoining  healthy  ones.  Buds 
taken  from  yellows  trees  and  inserted  in  healthy  trees 
invariably  transmit  the  disease,  if  the  bud  grows. 

The  question  is  often  asked  if  it  is  possible  successfully 
to  reset  a  young  peach  tree  where  a  “yellows”  tree  has 
been  removed.  Mr.  Hale,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association  said :  “No” 
most  emphatically.  The  practice  is  followed  by  many 
of  the  best  growers  of  western  New  York,  however, 
with  but  slight  loss  from  yellows  in  the  reset  trees,  al¬ 
though  the  percentage  of  loss  is  larger  than  in  new 
plantings,  even  when  extra  precautions  are  taken.  In 
western  New  York  to-day  “little  peach  disease”  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  as  destructive  as  yellows,  but  is  controlled  by 
the  same  methods.  Without  question  if  the  destroying 
of  all  “yellows”  and  “little  peach”  trees  in  the  first 
stages  of  disease  was  practiced  the  loss  from  these  dis¬ 
eases  would  be  much  reduced.  b.  d.  v.  b. 


REMAKING  AN  OLD  LAWN. 

What  is  the  best  way  of  laying  out  a  worn-out  lawn  with 
out  plowing,  and  the  best  fertilizer  to  use?  What  is  the 
best  way  to  get  rid  of  the  large  white  worms  that  destroy 
lawns  and  grass,  and  having  done  this,  how  shall  the  lawn 
be  brought  up  again?  c.  f.  f. 

Charles  River,  Mass. 

Heavy  applications  of  fine  old  stable  manure  at 
the  rate  of  at  least  20  tons  to  the  acre  is  the  best  means 
of  restoring  the  fertility  of  worn-out  lawns.  The  ap¬ 
plication  should  be  made  in  Winter  or  early  Spring,  and 
may  be  raked  off  after  a  few  heavy  rains,  and  a  mixture 
of  Red-top  and  Kentucky  Blue  grass  seeds,  equal  parts 
by  weight,  sown  at  the  rate  of  five  bushels,  or  70  pounds 
to  the  acre.  It  would  be  well  also  to  apply  at  this  time 
a  good  complete  chemical  fertilizer,  such  as  market  gar¬ 
deners  use  for  potatoes  and  early  vegetables,  at  the  rate 
of  1.500  pounds  to  the  acre  of  lawn,  and  thoroughly 
scratch  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  rake  or  har¬ 
row  to  cover  the  seed  and  incorporate  the  fertilizer. 
Fertility  may  be  kept  up  in  succeeding  years  by  annual 
dressings  of  stable  manure  put  on  in  Winter,  or  applica¬ 
tions  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  wood  ashes,  200  pounds  ni¬ 
trate  and  2.000  pounds  ashes  to  the  acre,  both  broadcast 
in  Spring  before  rains.  There  is  no  practical  way  to  rid 
your  lawn  of  white  grubs  or  worms  except  plowing  it 
and  frequently  cultivating  the  soil  for  a  season  or  so. 
The  grubs  may  be  somewhat  controlled  by  fertilizing 
enough  to  promote  a  heavy  growth  of  grass,  and  dis¬ 
couraged  by  frequent  heavy  rolling.  The  most  destruc¬ 
tive  white  grub  is  the  larva  of  the  May  beetle,  living 
for  three  years  on  grass  roots  in  the  soil.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  after  the  present  brood  has  matured  and 
emerged  in  beetle  form  you  may  not  again  be  seriously 
troubled.  The  best  treatment  is  liberal  fertilization  of 
the  soil  to  promote  vigorous  growth  of  grass. 
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DO  YOU  WANT  THE  EARLIEST 
TOMATOES  IN  YOUR  NEIGHBORHOOD? 

Dreer’s  Earliest  Cluster, 

THE  EARLIEST  TOMATO  IN  EXISTENCE 
O  17  A  I  Y  A  X  utt  A  HP  the  rural  new-yorker 

VV  TI/jl  X  says  in  issue  of  October  7th,  1905: 
“This  is  indeed  an  extra  early  kind.  Our  plants  ripened  their  first 
fruit  six  days  before  ‘Earliana,’  set  at  the  same  time.  The  plants 
are  rapid  and  strong  in  growth  and  are  still  in  good  vigor  Septem¬ 
ber  23.  The  quality  of  the  ripe  fruits  suited  us  better  than  any  of 
the  very  early  kinds.  If  we  grew  early  tomatoes  for  market  we  should 
be  inclined  to  put  in  a  good  breadth  of  ‘Dreer’s  Earliest  Cluster.’  ” 

DREER’S  EARLIEST  CLUSTER 

is  the  earliest  Tomato  ever  introduced,  also  the  most  productive  and  best 
in  quality  of  all  extra  early  varieties.  It  is  of  good  size  and  a  bright  red 
color,  making  an  exceedingly  handsome  appearance.  The  plants  are  of 
quick  and  healthy  growth,  and  fruits  ripen  fully  a  week  ahead  of  “Spark’s 
Earliana’’;  crowns  ripen  in  three  to  five  days  while  the  “Earliana”  re¬ 
quires  at  least  ten  days.  The  tomatoes  grow  in  large  clusters  (see  illus¬ 
tration),  as  many  as  ten  to  twelve  fully  ripe  tomatoes  can  be  picked  at 
one  time  from  some  clusters.  It  will  prove  a  money-maker  to  every 

MARKET  GARDENER  WHO  GROWS  IT  THIS  YEAR. 

Price  of  Seed:  Pkt.  15  cts.;  14  oz.,  30  cts.; 
oz.,  50  cts.;  lb.,  $1.50.  By  mail  postpaid. 

DREER’S  GARDEN  BOOK  for  1906  offers  many  choice  new’  things 
this  year — 224  pages,  6  colored  plates  and  hundreds  of  fine  photo-en¬ 
gravings.  Order  some  of  the  Tomato  Seed  offered  above  and  ask  for  a 
copy  of  this  book  which  will  be  mailed  free  if  you  mention  the  Rural 
New-Yorker.' 

___  A  714  CHESTNUT  STREET, 

iienry  A.  Ureer,  PHILADELPHIA,  pa. 
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GROWING  FALL  BEARING  STRAWBERRIES 

There  are  two  classes  of  plants  that  are  called  Fall¬ 
bearing.  One  has  very  many  varieties  that  bear  a  few 
berries  in  the  Fall,  mostly  on  the  new  runners;  some 
on  the  old  plants  after  fruiting  in  the  Spring,  caused  by  - 
certain  climatic  conditions,  generally  a  dry  time  followed 
by  warm  moist  weather,  which  develops  the  fruit  buds 
out  of  season.  These  varieties  seldom  bear  fruit  in  the 
Fall  on  plants  set  the  previous  Spring.  I  have  never 


A  STRANGLE  HOLD— NATURAL  SIZE.  Fig.  79. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  188. 

been  able  to  get  much  of  a  crop  from  them,  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  and  none  in  ordinary  seasons. 
There  are,  at  least,  two  varieties  that  bear  fruit  in  the 
Fall,  on  plants  set  the  previous  Spring,  let  the  weather 
conditions  be  what  they  may.  The  Pan-American  is  a 
staminate  and  does  not  require  any  other  set  with  it  to 
pollinate  its  blossoms.  If  set  early  in  the  Spring,  and 
all  fruit  stems  picked  off,  it  will  continue  to  crown  up 
and  send  out  new  fruit  stems  all  Summer.  I  usually 
pick  the  fruit  stems  four  or  five  times  before  I  allow  it 
to  fruit.  It  sends  out  few,  if  any  runners.  I  usually 


remove  the  runners,  as  soon  as  they  have  formed  a 
few  roots,  two  or  three  inches  long.  These  I  set  out 
in  good  soil,  about  four  inches  apart  in  the  row,  rows 
18  inches  apart,  shading  for  a  few  days;  then  give  a 
gbod  clean  cultivation  the  remainder  of  the  season, 
picking  off  all  fruit  stems  as  they  appear.  These  are 
the  plants  that  I  usually  set  in  the  Spring.  I  find  that 
I  can  take  better  care  of  them,  away  from  the  mother 
plant,  and  the  old  plants  fruit  better  than  when  feeding 
a  lot  of  layers.  But  if  the  young  plants  are  left  on  the 
mother  plant,  they  will  fruit  heavily,  thus  weakening 
them  for  future  usefulness.  I  think  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  mother  plant  if  taken  off  as  soon  as  they 
appear,  but  as  I  want  all  the  plants  I  can  get,  I  save 
them. 

All  plants  set  for  fruiting  should  be  set  in  the  Spring, 
12  to  14  inches  apart  in  the  row,  with  rows  30  inches 
apart.  Give  good  clean  culture,  which  is  easy,  as  there 
are  no  new  plants  in  the  way.  I  use  a  14-tooth  culti¬ 
vator  some,  but  do  considerable  with  a  Planet  Junior 
wheel  hoe,  after  the  plants  get  large.  Thirty  days  after 
you  stop  picking  fruit  stems,  you  can  begin  to  pick  fruit, 
and  continue  to  pick  fruit  until  it  freezes  hard  enough  to 
freeze  the  green  berries.  The  fruit  is  as  large  at  the 
iast  picking  as  at  the  first,  as  they  continue  to  blossom 
all  the  Fall,  and  when  Winter  comes  will  have  green 
fruit  and  blossoms  on. 

To  raise  new  plants,  set  some  of  the  first  new  plants 
you  can  get.  Set  them  in  good  soil,  two  feet  apart  in 
the  row  and  rows  three  feet  apart.  Give  good  cultiva¬ 
tion  all  the  Fall  and  the  next  Spring.  Be  sure  to  pick 
off  all  the  fruit  stems  as  they  appear.  Most  of  them 
will  send  out  runners  early  and  form  strong  plants.  If 
any  fail  to  do  so,  they  will  crown  up  and  make  from 
six  to  ten  new  plants,  by  dividing  early  next  Spring  for 
fruiting.  I  prefer  these  old,  divided  plants  for  fruit¬ 
ing  to. the  young  ones,  because  most  of  them  will  send 
out  new  roots  above  the  old  ones,  which  is  very  im¬ 
portant  in  a  Fall-bearing  variety,  as  these  new  roots 
do  not  become  woody  and  die,  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  as  do  the  roots  on  the  common  strawberry  plant, 
and  they  need  all  the  good  strong  roots  they  can  grow 
to  mature  the  large  crops  they  produce.  There  is  an¬ 
other  way  to  produce  new  runner  plants.  Take  out 
every  other  one  of  the  plants,  fruited  the  previous  year, 
and  cultivate  the  ground  thoroughly,  remove  all  fruit 
stems,  and  you  will  get  a  very  good  row  of  new  plants, 
but  the  fruit  will  not  be  as  good  as  on  plants  divided  and 
set  in  the  Spring  before  fruiting.  A  fruiting  plant  of 
Pan-American  is  shown  at  Fig.  75,  page  171. 

The  “Autumn”  is  a  pistillate,  and  should  be  set  in  al¬ 
ternate  rows  with  the  Pan-American.  It  is  a  seedling 
of  the  Pan-American,  but,  unlike  it,  if  set  in  the  Fall, 
giving  it  plenty  of  room  and  good  cultivation,  removing 
all  fruit  stems  the  next  Spring,  it  will  make  a  host  of 
new  plants,  that  are  small  at  first,  but  when  set  the  next 
Spring  in  the  row  for  fruiting  will  crown  up  and  be 
larger  in  August  than  the  Pan-American,  and  should  be 
set  15  inches  apart  in  the  row.  The  first  fruit  stems 
should  be  removed  in  the  Spring.  Unlike  the  Pan- 
American,  it  will  not  blossom  again,  until  about  July  15. 
and  will  blossom  heavily  for  about  six  weeks  and  then 
spend  all  its  energies,  ripening  its  load  of  fruit.  All 
runners  should  be  kept  off  the  fruiting  row.  This  plant 


does  not  fruit  much  on  the  new  runners.  The  berries 
are  not  quite  as  large  as  the  Pan-American,  but  better 
shape  and  color.  samuel  cooper. 

New  York. 


LATE  BROOD  OF  CODLING  MOTH . 

In  regard  to  the  Codling  moth,  there  seems  to  be  an 
unusual  amount  of  work  by  the  second  or  late  brood  of 
the  insect  in  many  States  this  year.  In  New  York  State 
there  is  usually  only  a  partial  second  brood,  while  in 
many  other  States,  especially  in  the  Far  West,  there 
seem  to  be  two  full  broods  of  the  insect  each  year. 
Favorable  weather  conditions  undoubtedly  have  much  to 
do  with  the  size  of  the  late  or  second  brood  of  the  pest 
in  New  York  State.  Entomologists  are  not  yet  able  so 
intelligently  to  read  the  weather  conditions  as  to  be 
able  to  predict  whether  insect  pests  will  be  more  or  less 
injurious  the  next  season.  It  is  also  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  why  pests  are  sometimes  destructive  in  one  part 
of  the  State  and  not  in  another,  but  it  is  usually  largely 
due  to  different  weather  conditions.  It  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  over  and  over  again  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  that  two  or  three  thorough  sprayings  with  a 
poison,  once  just  after  the  blossoms  drop  and  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  a  week  or  10  days  later,  will  greatly  reduce  the 
percentage  of  wormy  fruits.  In  the  Far  West,  as  in 
Oregon,  the  insect  seems  to  appear  later  in  the  Spring, 
so  that  the  early  sprayings  are  not  apparently  so  ef¬ 
fectual  as  in  the  East,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  late  sprayings  in  such  localities  are  very  effective 
against  the  insect.  I  do  not  recall  any  definite  experi- 


SECOND  BROOD  OF  CODLING  MOTH.  Fig.  80. 

ments  here  in  the  East  with  sprayings  for  the  late  brood, 
but  I  think  that  a  thorough  application  of  a  poison 
spray  early  in  August  would  undoubtedly  pay  for  itself 
in  the  reduction  of  wormy  fruits.  As  for  banding  the 
trees,  I  think  that  it  is  a  good  supplementary  method  to 
help  out  the  poison  sprays.  The  bands  should  be  put 
on  early  in  July  and  removed  and  examined  every  10 
days  until  September.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
many  of  the  worms  collect  under  the  bands  for  trans¬ 
formation.  But  I  think  very  few  orchardists  practice 
the  method,  and  I  doubt  if  it  is  often  necessary  where 
very  thorough  work  is  done  with  a  poison  spray. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 


THE  GREAT 

Open  Air  Warmer. 

Patented  Nov.  7,  1905. 

For  the  protection  of  Fruit, , 

Fruit  Trees,  Shrubbery  Plants, 

Vegetables,  &o.,  against  Frost, 

Blizzards  and  Freezing.  Heater 
and  Fuel  inexpensive;  burns 
cheap  Fuel  Oil;  is  lighted  and 

extinguished  instantly ;  burns  steadily  whether  in  wind 
or  not ;  throws  off  and  even  volume  of  flame  and  smoke ; 
no  sparks  or  danger  from  fire;  needs  no  attention  ex¬ 
cept  occasionally  supplying  oil.  Every  Fruit  Grower  and  Market  Gardener 
should  have  them.  A  few  dollars  invested  in  them  will  save  thousands. 


8aued  this  Tree  and  Fruit. 


Protecting  Vegetables  from  Frost. 


For  particulars  address, 


UTICA  ORCHARD  HEATER  CO., 


53  Main  Street,  UTICA,  N.  T. 


TREES,  PLANTS,  ETC. 

We  have  an  unusually  fine  stock  of  One  Year  Old  and  June  Bud  Peach  Trees. 

;  p  -m 

One  and  Two  Year  Old  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  and  Plum  Trees.  Grape  Vines, 

fey  v. 

Shrubbery,  Roses,  Etc.  Also  all  kinds  of  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Strawberry 

y  'WjB 

Plants  by  the  Million.  Send  for  catalogue  of  low  delivered  prices. 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

HOME  STUDY  COURSES 


/''A  UR  School  offers  the  home  student  an 
opportunity  to  pursue  systematic 
courses  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture, 
Landscape  Gardening  and  Floriculture 
under  the  personal  instruction  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  Prof.  John  Craig,  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Prof.  Wm.  P.  Brooks  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 


Our  courses  provide  the  best  possible 
substitute  for  the  courses  offered  by  resi¬ 
dent  colleges.  No  other  school  offers  the 
home  student  the  same  or  equal  advantages. 

Since  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
our  school  was  established  we  have  helped 
thousands  of  students  to  reduce  the 
drudgery,  increase  the  profits  and  add  to 
the  enjoyments  of  farm  life. 

There  is  money  and  pleasure,  too,  in 
farming  and  gardening,  in  the  growing 
of  fruit  and  of  flowers,  for  those  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  ways  how  ana  the  reasons 
why  of  modern  agriculture.  A  knowledge 
of  Landscape  Gardening  and  Floriculture  is  indispensable  to  those  who  would  have 
the  pleasantest  homes. 

Every  reader  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  who  is  interested  in  these  matters  is 
invited  to  send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  eighty  page  catalogue  and  full  information 
in  regard  to  our  home  study  courses. 


John  Craig,  M.  S. 

(Professor  of  Horticulture  in  Cornell  University.) 


The  Home  Correspondence  School, 

pt.  18.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS 
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STARTING  A  STRAWBERRY  BED. 

Every  farmer  ought  to  set  out  a  straw¬ 
berry  bed,  one  large  enough  for  home  use 
at  least,  and  if  near  a  large  town  he  will 
find  it  not  the  least  profitable  crop  by 
any  means,  if  he  has  a  larger  bed.  There 
is  no  berry  more  healthful  and  none  more 
universally  liked.  We  rarely  sell  any  for 
less  than  two  boxes  for  a  quarter,  and 
find  a  ready  market  for  all  we  can  raise, 
and  that  in  a  town  of  less  than  3,000  in¬ 
habitants.  The  plants  ought  to  be  set  out 
by  the  first  of  May  or  earlier,  while  the 
ground  is  still  cool  and  moist.  Sod  land 
is  preferable  if  free  from  grubs  and 
Witch  grass,  because  it  retains  the  mois¬ 
ture,  and  there  is  more  humus  for  the 
plants  to  feed  upon.  In  this  locality  it  is 
rarely  that  we  find  a  piece  free  from  the 
first  of  these  two  pests,  so  we  often  fall 
back  upon  our  second  choice;  land  upon 
which  corn  or  potatoes  have  been  raised 
the  previous  year.  The  ground  should 
be  as  mellow  as  possible  before  the  plants 
are  set.  For  a  fertilizer  we  use  one 
composed  of  about  225  pounds  nitrate  of 
soda,  800  pounds  bone  meal  and  200 
pounds  muriate  of  potash.  The  rows 
should  be  three  feet  apart  and  the  plants 
18  inches  apart  in  the  row.  We  make  a 
very  satisfactory  marker  as  follows:  To 
the  front  of  a  wheelbarrow  is  nailed  a  six- 
foot  strip  of  wood  so  that  it  will  ex¬ 
tend  equally  on  each  side  from  the  mid¬ 
dle.  To  the  ends  are  attached  chains 
that  will  drag  on  the  ground  as  the  bar- 
row  is  moved.  On  the  wheel  itself  rope 
is  wound  every  18  inches  of  its  circum¬ 


ference,  so  as  to  make  quite  a  hump. 
As  the  wheel  turns  these  humps  will  mark 
the  places  where  the  plants  are  to  be  set, 
while  the  dragging  chains  at  the  same 
time  will  leave  a  mark  where  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  rows  should  come.  Thorough  culti¬ 
vation  should  be  given  from  the  first, 
that  the  weeds  may  not  get  a  foothold. 

We  prefer  the  matted-row  system,  al¬ 
though  runners  should  not  be  allowed  to 
set  plants  oftener  than  once  in  six  inches. 
Extra  ones  may  be  cut  off  or  trained  to 
come  between  the  rows  so  as  to  give  ex¬ 
tra  plants  for  setting  a  new  bed.  The 
blossoms  should  be  picked  off  the  first 
Summer  to  insure  a  good  crop  for  the 
following  year.  Before  cold  weather 
comes  the  plants  should  be  protected  with 
fir  boughs  or  coarse  hay. 

Hillsboro  Co.,  N.  H.  g.  h.  wheeler. 

VARIETY  TESTING. 

Variety  testing  at  our  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  is  not  without  value,  but  there  is  a 
tendency  among  tillers  of  the  soil  to  place 
too  much  reliance  upon  the  results  of 
such  tests.  Every  market  gardener  and 
small  fruit  grower  should  conduct  limit¬ 
ed  variety  tests  on  his  own  premises,  and 
the  information  acquired  will  be  much 
more  valuable  to  him  than  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  some  one  who  is  operating  under 
different  conditions  of  soil,  exposure  and 
perhaps  climate.  It  is  a  very  simple  mat¬ 
ter  to  test  the  most  promising  varieties  of 
any  vegetable  or  class  of  small  fruits. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  set  a  large  number 
of  plants  of  each  variety.  One  dozen 
plants  will  usually  serve  the  purpose  just 
as  well  as  one  hundred.  This  makes  it  a 
very  inexpensive  matter  to  test  the  most 
promising  or  highly  recommended  varie¬ 
ties,  and  the  information  thereby  gained 
may  be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars. 

In  growing  quite  a  large  area  of  early 
and  late  tomatoes,  as  well  as  early  and 
late  cabbages,  we  make  annual  tests  of 
promising  new  varieties  in  competition 
with  standard  old  sorts.  We  also  test  dif¬ 
ferent  strains  of  the  same  variety,  and 
this  is  nearly  as  important  as  the  testing 
of  varieties.  If  there  is  anything  better 
than  the  old  sorts  we  have  been  growing 
we  want  to  know  it  as  soon  as  possible, 
so  that  advantage  of  the  fact  can  be  taken 


the  following  year.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
for  a  gardener  or  fruit  grower  to  get  in 
the  variety  rut  and  keep  on  growing  good 
varieties  when  it  is  discovered,  perhaps 
accidentally,  that  some  one  else  is  grow¬ 
ing  something  better  and  probably  more 
desirable  from  every  standpoint. 

Cambria  Co.,  Pa.  r.  l.  watts. 


WHEN  VEGETABLES  ARE  STARTED. 

As  to  sowing  seeds  under  glass,  I  usually 
begin  about  January  15  with  the  following: 
Eggplant,  all  kinds  of  peppers,  beets,  cauli¬ 
flower.  tomatoes  for  pot  plants,  cabbage  to 
transplant  in  flats  to  be  placed  in  cold  frame 
for  early  planting,  also  sow  some  celery  for 
early  use.  Then  I  sow  a  batch  every  two 
weeks,  but  the  conditions  of  former  planting 
will  have  something  to  do  with  this,  and 
continue  in  this  way  until  the  season  of 
out-door  planting  opens.  I  transplant  all  my 
stock  into  flats  of  from  10  to  12  dozen  each, 
or  about  two  inches  apart.  I  plant  peas  just 
as  soon  as  the  ground  will  do  the  work ; 
the  season  here  varies  from  the  last  of 
March  to  April  20  for  planting  such  as 
peas  and  potatoes.  Early  beans  and  corn  we 
cannot  plant  before  the  first  of  May  with 
any  degree  of  safety  ;  one  year  with  another. 
As  to  radishes,  kale,  spinach,  lettuce,  beets, 
mustard,  salsify  and  parsnips,  I  always  try 
to  plant  just  as  soon  as  the  ground  will  do 
to  use  a  drill ;  this  season  varies  from  April 
15  to  the  first  of  May.  The  same  applies 
to  onions  and  onion  seed. 

Parke  Co.,  Ind.  h.  b.  brubeck. 

First  peas  were  planted  1904,  April  4-7 ; 
these  were  early  smooth.  In  1905  plantings 
were  April  6-8,  Gradus.  Thos.  Laxton,  April 
24,  1905.  Sweet  corn,  April  18 ;  North  Pole, 
Ford’s  Early,  Golden  Bantam ;  for  late  plant¬ 
ing,  July  10-17.  Lima  beans,  June  15-30, 
1904-5.  Tomato  seed  in  hotbed  February  20 
to  March  10.  e.  h. 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

For  1904  we  planted  peas,  beans  and  pota¬ 
toes  April  5 ;  1905  the  above  seeds  were 
planted  April  12.  In  1903  it  was  much 
later,  I  think  it  was  May  1.  We  have  sown 
seeds  and  done  some  planting  the  last  of 
March  but  not  often.  A  fairly  good  average 
for  vegetable  plants,  tomatoes,  cabbages, 
etc.,  is  February  20  to  March  1 ;  early  out¬ 
door  setting  for  late  or  general  crop  March 
20  to  April  1.  The  above  to  be  started  in 
greenhouses  or  hotbeds.  Out-door  seeding 
and  planting,  peas,  beets,  radishes,  potatoes, 
etc.,  April  9;  beans,  corn,  (sweet)  early 
squash,  cucumbers,  etc.,  April  20  to  25.  We 
plant  sweet  corn  three  feet  apart,  one  foot 
in  the  row.  Peas  and  beans  are  drilled  in 
rows  three  feet  apart.  Beets,  carrots,  par¬ 
snips,  vegetable  oysters,  etc.,  28  inches  apart. 
Field  corn  three  feet  nine  inches,  drilled  in 
the  row  to  average  12  inches  apart.  This 
estimate  is  given  on  our  planting  within 
three  or  four  miles  of  Lake  Erie ;  8  or  10 
miles  farther  south  it  is  from  10  to  20 

days  later.  c.  w.  zuck  &  sons. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa. 

We  have  looked  over  three  yearly  mem¬ 
oranda  of  the  garden  operations  of  John 
Jeannin,  Jr.,  in  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.  These 
dates  are  for  near  Albany,  N.  Y.  Beans 

planted  from  May  7  to  May  31  ;  began  to 
mature  July  1.  Beets,  earliest  planting, 
April  9.  Cabbage,  earliest  seed  sowing, 

February  25.  Celery  seed  sown  March  29 
to  May  3.  Carrots  May  7.  Cucumbers  May 
4.  Sweet  corn,  earliest  outdoor  planting, 
May  11.  Lettuce  February  23.  Melons 

May  4  to  24 — the  former  transplanted 
on  sod.  Onions  April  24.  Radishes  April 
10.  Peas  April  9.  Squash  May  24.  Toma¬ 
toes  March  4 — ’transplanted  May  10. 


SPRAY,  SPRAY, 
SPRAY 

your  trees  for  the 

Codling  Moth  and  All  Leaf 
Eating  Insects  with  the 
Best  and  Safest  Poison 
which  is 

Swift’s 

Arsenate  of  Lead 

IT  WILL  NOT  BURN  AND 
IT  STICKS 
MADE  ONLY  BY  THE 

Nlerrimac  Chemical  Co., 

33  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Write  for  free  booklet. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

W.  S.  Stevens,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Benton,  Hall  <fc  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Williamson  Produce  Co.,  Quincy,  III. 

McPike  Drug  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

C.  S.  Martin  &  Co.,  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
Woodward,  Clark  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Langley,  Michaels  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

San.  Monte  Fruit  Co. ,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

INSIST  ON  HAVING  SWIFT'S. 


PL  ANTI  NO  TIME  IS  HERE . 

Your  success  in  beautifying  your  grounds  depends  largely  upon  the  stock  you  plant.  We 
have  been  carefully  training 

Ornamental  Trees,  Vines  and  Shrubs 

in  our  nurseries.  They  are  now  strong  and  sturdy — ready  to  be  set  out.  Cheap  plants  are 
poor  economy,  it  pays  (in  dollars  and  cents  and  in  satisfaction)  to  get  reliable  ones.  We 
guarantee  every  specimen  we  sell  to  be  true  to  name,  free  from  disease  and  sure  to  grow.  The 
unqualified  success  of  planters  who  use  our  stock  is  due  very  largely  to  the  care  bestowed  on 
plants  before  they  leave  our  nurseries.  Our  landscape  department  is  of  unusual  field  and 
scope  and  is  capable  of  the  designing  and  planting  of  grounds  of  any  size.  Perhaps  it  can  be 
of  service  to  you.  Our  handsome  catalogue  is  free.  Besides  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and 
vines,  it  describes  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  flowering  plants,  etc.  May  we  send  you  a  copy? 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  COMPANY, 

Box  I,  CORNWALL,  NEW  YORK. 


WHAT  OF  IT  ? 

Why  Gilt-Edge  Berries  and  Gilt-Edge  Prices  by  shipping  your  berries  in  our 
NEW  SUCCESS  CRATE.  I  can  show  you  better  than  I  can  tell.  For  lOc. 
I  will  send  you  a  sample  crate  by  express,  or  by  mail  50c. ,  and  prices  per  100  or 
1000.  A  big  thing.  Be  sure  to  try  it  this  season.  Your  money  back  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Inventor  and  Manufacturer,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

Coles  &  Co.,  109  Warren  Street,  New  York,  Sales  AgenL 

FULL  DIRECTIONS 

FOR  BUILDING 

This  Greenhouse 

CHEAPLY 

^S. 

Any  Kind  of  Carpentering 

TAUGHT  BY  MAIL. 

H.  S.  MARTIN,  Kenmore,  New  York. 


71*  Y  FREE  CATALOG  tells  you  in  plain  facts 
why  my  improved  Second  Crop  Seed  Potatoes 
are  best  by  test  everywhere.  40  varieties  of  Strawberry 
Plants  of  the  highest  grade,  true  to  name.  etc.  Don’t 
fail  to  get  my  prices.  J.  W.  HALL,  Marion  Sta.,  Md. 


California  Privet,  1  &2yrs,flne,bushy,l-4ft;  cuttings 
of  same,  $1.35  per  1000,  ready  for  planting  made  early 
and  callused.  Lombardy  Poplar,  3-5  ft.;lyr.,  nice 
for  ship.;  gen.  nur.  stock.  J.  A.  Roberts,  Malvern,  Pa. 


SPRAY  MATERIAL 
BERRY  BASKETS 
AND  CRATES. 

Everything  for  planting1, 
growing,  harvesting  ana 
marketing  fruit.  Write  us 
to-day  ana  let  us  quote  you 
a  special  price  on  what  you 
need.  The  Powerful  Barrel 
Pump  shown  here  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  any  barrel.  Price 
complete,  ready  to  use, 
only  $4.95.  Send  for  our 
catalogue  of  trees,  plants, 
—  „  vines  and  everything  need¬ 
ed  to  care  for  them.  It  is  free  with  a  copy 
of  Green  s  Big  Fruit  Grower  Magazine. 

GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO., 


105  Wall  Street, 


^Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  best  blackberry  of  recent  introduction.  Get  the 
genuine  direct  from  introducer.  Eldorado,  per- 
fectly  hardy  and  reliable  blackberry.  Lucretia, 
Blowers  and  other  Blackberries.  Miller,  Welch, 
Cuthbert,  Early  Pink,  Kansas  and  other  Raspberries, 
40  best  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Currants,  Grapes, 
and  other  small  fruit  plants  and  trees,  a  large 
stock  of  California  Privet,  all  sizes  very  low.  For 
price  list  and  illustrated  circular  of  Ward  Black¬ 
berry  address  Chas.  Black,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Choice  Plants,  Strawberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries  and  Blackberries. 

My  catalogue  for  1906  describes  some  of  the  most 
hardy  varieties.  It  tells  you  the  best  varieties  to 
plant  for  profit;  also  a  list  of  those  that  do 
not  stand  the  frost.  We  offer  a  select  list  of  the  old 
and  new  varieties;  my  specialties  are  the  Abington, 
Arnot,  Cardinal,  Ideal  and  Fairfield  strawberries. 
We  send  out  only  No.  1  stock;  Catalogue  free. 

C.  W.  Graham,  Box  342,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


f£ERRY  CRATES  AND  BASKETS— All  growers 
should  send  at  once  for  catalogue.  Special 
prices.  H.  H.  AULTFATHKR,  Box  B,  Minerva,  O. 


pOR  SALE — A  large  lot  of  Paragon  and  Ridgely 
*  Chestnut  wood  for  grafting. 

HENRY  C.  LOVETT,  Emille,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


■  — -  •  —  — Daidam  Til,  /ii  uui 

1 '  Vitse,  American  Spruce,  6  to  12  in.,  $4  per  1000;  5000 
for  $15.  White  Pine  and  Hemlock,  $5  per  1000;  5000  for 
$20.  Also  Transplanted  Evergreens.  Writo  for  price 
list.  MBS.  JAMES  A.  BOOT,  Skwjeftteles,  N.Y. 
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STARTING  CROPS  AHEAD. 

Sweet  corn  may  be  started  under  glass 
in  pots  or  berry  baskets,  but  considering 
the  price  it  does  not  pay,  as  25  to  30  cents 
per  dozen  is  the  largest  price  I  ever  re¬ 
member.  If  one  had  a  steampipe  joining 
two  buildings  (I  have  heard  of  such  a 
case)  and  a  garden  chanced  to  be  planted 
in  the  lot  between,  the  corn  would  ripen 
two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  if  the 
heat  had  not  been  there.  Very  little  is 
gained  by  transplanting  melons  and  other 
vines,  for  they  all  get  a  serious  setback,  no 
matter  how  much  dirt  is  upon  the  roots; 
still  I  do  it  with  melons,  cucumbers  and 
Summer  squash.  I  have  a  few  hundred 
boxes  that  take  a  10  x  14  glass,  and  in 
each  put  the  seed  in  five  places,  planting 
about  May  1  or  a  little  earlier.  The  pro¬ 
tection  ensures  a  better  stand ;  cutworms 
cannot  trouble  them ;  stupid  bugs  do  not 
often  enter  the  boxes,  why  I  do  not 
know.  It  is  laborious,  however,  to  take 
off  and  put  on  the  glass,  and  they  must 
be  kept  well  watered,  as  they  dry  much 
faster  than  in  open  ground.  When  they 
begin  to  crowd  so  that  they  would  run 
up,  after  soaking  them  I  take  out  as 
many  clumps  as  can  be  spaced,  taking  all 
the  dirt  possible  with  a  mason’s  trowel, 
and  use  a  lot  of  diamond  baskets — the 
cheap  handled  one-half  bushel  baskets, 
that  can  be  bought  for  50  to  60  cents  per 
dozen.  Before  using  I  usually  paint  my 
name  on  the  handles  and  rivet  a  piece 
of  hay  wire  on  each  side,  which  passes 
over  the  handle,  which  renders  that  un¬ 
certain  part  stronger  than  the  basket.  Inch 
trunk  nails  are  the  proper  thing,  as  they 
are  easily  clinched.  About  five  clumps  to 
a  basket  are  all  it  is  safe  to  carry  at  a 
tjme,  and  one  or  two  baskets  can  be  car¬ 
ried  upon  each  arm,  only  go  slow  and 
don’t  jar  the  dirt  off.  I  have  tried  beans 
in  the  boxes,  but  it  does  not  pay,  for  if 
you  gained  two  weeks,  perhaps  the  south¬ 
ern  ones  are  almost  as  good,  and  so  rea¬ 
sonable  that  they  cut  off  the  price  for  the 
extra  outlay.  It  does  not  pay  to  'raise 
anything  under  glass  unless  the  price  of 
the  fresh  over  the  southern  will  warrant 
it. 

We  are  frequently  told  that  stable  ma¬ 
nure  warms  the  ground,  but  put  on  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  amount  to  anything 
for  heating  would  in  my  opinion  cost 
more  than  any  crop  would  warrant.  One 
has  to  be  very  careful  how  manure  is 
used  in  the  hill ;  if  old  and  well-rotted  and 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  all  well  and 
good,  but  there  is  no  heat  in  it  this  way, 
and  if  strawy  or  not  thoroughly  rotted 
it  should  not  be  under  anything,  for  it  de¬ 
stroys  capillary  attraction.  If  a  forkful  of 
manure  is  to  be  used  in.  a  hill  it  should 
be  entirely  buried  and  planted  beside.  On 
my  early  corn  and  peas  I  use  hen  manure 
in  the  furrow  after  plowing  in  the  broad¬ 
cast  manure.  f.  t.  jencks. 

Rhode  Island. 


Japan  Lilies;  Hardy  Roses. 

J.  F.  8.,  Galena,  O. — When  Is  the  best 
time  to  separate  and  transplant  bulbs  of  the 
Japan  lilies,  Spring  or  Fall?  In  regard  to 
roses,  would  say  that  with  me  Philadelphia 
Rambler  is  a  poor  grower,  making  last  Sum¬ 
mer  a  growth  of  only  two  feet,  while  Dorothy 
Perkins  made  a  growth  of  16  feet  and  Helene 
of  10  or  12.  The  two  latter  seem  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  hardy — while  I  can  get  no  bloom  from 
Ruby  Queen,  as  it  kills  to  ground  every  Win¬ 
ter,  although  well  protected.  I  would  like  to 
know  how  you  protect  it  in  latitude  of  New 
\ork  City  so  as  to  get  bloom  from  it.  I  am 
in  latitude  of  Columbus,  O. 

Ans. — The  Best  time  to  separate  and  re¬ 
plant  crops  of  the  Japan  lily  is  in  early 
Spring,  just  before  growth  starts.  If  this 
is  done  in  the  Fall  they  are  certain  to  be 
injured  by  hard  freezing,  decay  setting  in 
in  the  broken  roots  and  injured  places  in 
the  bulbs.  We  are  sorry  to  have  you  re¬ 
port  such  poor  results  from  Philadelphia 
Rambler  and  Ruby  Queen.  Both  varie¬ 
ties  are  entirely  hardy  in  the  latitude  of 
New  York.  We  never  give  them  any  pro¬ 
tection  whatever,  and  have  never  noticed 
any  injury,  except  slight  freezing  of  the 
extreme  tips  of  late  growth,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  a  benefit  rather  than  an  injury  to  the 
plant.  Your  climate  is  naturally  more  se¬ 
vere,  but  we  imagine  a  slight  screen  of 


evergreen  boughs  to  keep  off  the  Winter 
sun  is  needed.  The  most  certain  method 
of  protecting  climbing  roses  where  the 
climate  is  too  severe  for  them  is  to  lay 
the  canes  down  and  cover  with  four  or 
five  inches  of  soil  just  before  hard  freez¬ 
ing  begins. 

Lime  for  Sour  Soil. 

C.  E.  II.,  New  Canaan,  Conn. — I  have  two 
lots  which  are  rather  swampy,  though  the 
land  is  high  and  has  a  fair  grade  down  to  a 
small  brook.  Moss  grows  on  it  in  places, 
which  I  am  told  is  evidence  of  the  soil  being 
sour  or  acid.  I  believe  by  grading  out  the 
hollows  where  water  settles  I  can  overcome 
the  swampiness,  and  wish  to  put  the  land  in 
grass.  Will  it  be  necessary  to  use  lime  on 
the  soil  to  sweeten  it?  If  so,  in  what  form 
can  this  lime  be  purchased  most  econom¬ 
ically? 

Ans. — Moss  on  such  damp  soil  is  a 
good  indication  of  sourness — which  means 
need  of  lime.  We  doubt  if  grading  alone 
will  dry  out  the  soil.  Drainage  by  ditch¬ 
ing  with  tile  or  stone  would  be  better. 
Even  with  thorough  drainage  sour  land 
will  not  produce  full  crops  of  Timothy 
grass  until  it  is  well  limed.  We  would 
use  at  least  2,000  pounds  to  the  acre  of 
air-slaked  lime  on  that  soil. 

Strawberries  From  Seed. 

G.  8.  B.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. — ‘What  Is  the 
method  of  propagating  strawberries  by  seed, 
and  the  time  to  do  it? 

Ans. — Strawberry  seeds  should  be  sown 
in  shallow  boxes  or  pots  in  light,  rich  soil, 
covering  very  thinly.  When  the  plants 
have  made  one  or  two  pairs  of  rough 
leaves  they  should  be  pricked  out  and  set 
about  two  inches  apart  in  similar  boxes, 
or  singly  in  two-inch  pots.  Two  or  three 
weeks  later  they  should  be  large  enough 
to  set  in  the  open  ground,  which  should 
not  be  done  later  than  the  middle  of 
September.  They  seldom  bear  well  until 
the  second  year  from  planting,  as  they  do 
not  form  sufficiently  strong  fruiting 
crowns  the  first  year.  The  best  time  to 
plant  strawberry  seeds  is  when  they  are 
taken  from  the  fresh  fruit  in  June.  This 
gives  time  enough  to  grow  tolerably 
strong  plants  for  planting  in  September. 
If  you  have  dried  seeds  it  will  be  well 
to  plant  now. _ 

Big  Peaks. — When  C.  M.  D.,  of  Boonton, 
N.  J.,  page  776,  wondered  if  he  had  not 
broken  the  record  with  his  15-ounce  Duchess 
pear,  I  was  about  to  reply  that  In  1870, 
while  living  on  the  western  slope  of  Bunker 
Hill,  Charlestown,  I  picked  from  two  Duchess 
trees  three  or  four  dozen  pears  averaging  12 
ounces  each,  selling  them  at  Faneuil  Hall 
market,  Boston,  for  $1  per  dozen.  Also  one 
big  fellow  tipped  the  scales  at  19  ounces. 
For  35  years  I  have  watched  the  papers 
unsuccessfully  for  a  break  in  the  record.  It 
has  come  at  last.  The  symposium  on  page 
804  seems  to  settle  the  question  beyond  cavil. 
My  little  19-ounce  and  C.  M.  D.’s  15-ounce 
seem  to  be  nowhere,  so  I  have  concluded  to 
say  nothing  at  all  about  them.  Still  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  that  38-ouncer  weighed — 
not  that  I  doubt  for  a  moment  the  figure 
given.  Those  who  saw  it  weighed  must  of 
course  be  better  judges  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  weight  than  those  who  did  not  see  it, 
but  a  38-ounce  pear  seems  such  a  “whopper !” 

New  Jersey.  henry  h.  boardman. 


Marks  Artificial  Limbs 

with  Improved  Rubber  Hands  and  Feet  are  Natural 
in  Action,  Noiseless  in  Motion,  and  the  Most  Dur¬ 
able  in  Construction. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  farmer  working  in  the 
fields  with  an  artificial  leg,  or  an  engineer,  con¬ 
ductor,  brakeman,  carpenter,  mason,  miner,  in  fact, 
men  of  every  vocation,  wearing  one  or  two  artificial 
legs,  of  MARKS  Patents,  performing  as  much  as  men 


in  possession  of  all  their  natural  members,  and  ex¬ 
periencing  little  or  no  inconvenience.  Over  32,000  in 
use,  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Many  of 
these  have  been  supplied  without  presenting  them¬ 
selves  to  us,  simply  by  sending  measurements  on  a 
formula  which  any  one  can  easily  fill  out. 

RECEIVED  44  HIGHEST  AWARDS. 

Purchased  by  the  D.  S.  Government  and  many  for¬ 
eign  governments.  A  manual  of  artificial  limbs  and 
formula  for  measuring  8KNT  FREE. 

A.  A.  MAIIKS, 

701  Broadway,  New  York  City 


IRON  AGE 

Implements 


VSave  Time,  Labor  and  Moneys 


No.  6. 
Iron  Age 
Combined 
Double 
and  Single 
Wheel 


For  seventy  years  Iron  Ape  Implements  have  been  helping  f  irm- 
and  gardeners  everywhere  to  produce  better  crops  with  less 
labor,  and  every  year  marks  some  new  improvement 
where  improvement  is  possible.  To-day  thera  is 
no  combination  of  farm  and  gar¬ 
den  tools  so  well 
calculated  to  save 
time,  labor  and 
money  as  the  Iron 
[Age  Imple- 
!  ments. 


A  Few  of  Them  Described 

The  No.  6  Iren  Age  Double  and  Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Hill  and  Drill 

Seeder,  with  one  pair  of  handles  and  the  interchangeable  parts  will  open 
the  furrow,  plant,  cover,  make  level,  weed,  hoe  and  cultivate  with  half  the 
work  and  twice  the  speed  of  hand  methods.  It’ s  a  winner  from  start  to  finish. 


proved  Rob¬ 
bins)  Potato 
Planter. 


The  No.  1  Iron  Age  Donble  and  Single  Wheel  Hoe  is  adapted  to  the 
Iron  Age  (Im-  _  §  thorough  cultivation  of  all  small  »  r,  No.  80  Iron  Age 

growing  plants  in  garden  or  field.  f  f  Pivot  wheel  Kid- 


in 

Very  light  and  easy  run¬ 
ning  on  account  of  the 
high  wheels.  Will  pay 
for  its  keep  in  a  week’s 
time. 


The  Iron  Age  (Im¬ 
proved  Robbins)  Pota¬ 
to  Planter  an  invaluable 
time  saver  for  the  potato  farmer.  Drops 
.  100  per  cent,  of  seed  from  4  to  7  acres  per  day.  No  doubles,  no 

misses,  no  bruised  seed.  This  machine,  like  all  Iron  Age  Implements,  will 
stand  the  hard  knocks  of  real  service,  and  may  also  be  used  with  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  planting  peas,  beans  and  corn. 


The  No.  80  Iron  Age  Riding  Cultivator  has  no  superior  in  adaptabil- 
*  to  varying  crop  and  soli  conditions.  Specially  adapted  to  the  cultiva¬ 


tion  of  potatoes. 


sr  m 


w; 


crop  without  bruise  or  injury. 

Our  New  Iron  Age  Book  describes  and  illustrates  our  full  line  of 
labor-saving  Implements.  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  Cultivators, 
Horse  Hoes,  Fertilizer  Distributors,  etc. 


Digger 


The  Iron  Age  Four  Row  Sprayer  is  a  po¬ 
tato  crop  necessity.  Prevents  damage  by  bugs 
>  and  blight  by  economical  application  of  spray¬ 
ing  solution.  Automatic  pump  and  dasher. 
Adjustable  to  width  cf  row,  height 
of  plants  and  pressure,  or  fineness 
of  spray.  Has  orchard  attachment. 

Iron  Age 

The  Iron  Age  Potato  Digger  is  V  -53 Potato 
light  in  draft  and  thoroughly  adjustable.  Easily  operated 
in  ordinary  soil  by  two  horses.  Ele- 
~~  vator  and  shaker  attachment  for 
heavy  soil  and  weedy  crops.  Thor- 
oughly  separates  potatoes.  Will  dig  the  early 


It  will  soon  be  planting  time.  Write  for  the  book 
now.  A  postal  card  will  bring  it  to 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102  C, 


yon. 

G ten  loch,  N.J. 


iMAA. 


Strawberry  Plants 

THAT  PAY  TO  PLANT. 

Our  new  catalog  is  a  common  sense  treatise  on 
growing  strawberries  and  no  strawberry  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without  it.  We  tell  you  the  facts 
about  all  varieties  grown  on  our  land.  No  fairy  tales 
to  mislead  the  amateur  grower.  We  also  grow  large 
quantities  of  other  small  fruit  plants.  Our  prices 
are  reasonable  and  our  plants  first  class,  Write  for 
our  catalog.  It  is  Free. 

Address  F.  W.  DIXON,  Holton.  Kansas. 


Seed  Barley  and  Oats.  “Suc¬ 
cess  Beardless  Barley. ” 

*1.00  per  bush.;  6  bush.,  $4.75;  10  bush.,  *9.00;  25  bush., 
or  more,  85c.  per  bush. 

CLYDESDALE  OATS 

75c.  per  bush.;  5  bush.,  *3.50;  10  bush.,  $0.50  :  25  bush., 
or  more,  60c.  per  bush.;  sacks  free;  all  seeds  clean, 
plump  and  bright;  Cash  with  order;  add  25c. for  col¬ 
lection  if  check  on  local  bank.  D.  C.  HI  OTHER- 
SON  SEED  CO.,  Scoltsvllie,  N.  Y. 


California  Privet  ajk!l!ess 

Grapes,  Plums,  Aoricots,  Cherries,  Quinces,  Peaches 

and  everything  else  in  the  Nursery  line. 

WELCH  RASPBERRIES,  WARD  BLACKBERRIES, 
STRAWBERRIES  all  Kinds.  ELMA,  the  Latest  ever  Grown. 

WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF  SENDING 

STOCK  BY  MAIL  POSTPAID. 

BABY  RAMBLER  ROSES  25c.  Each. 

Blooms  every  day  in  the  year.  All  other  kinds  of  hardy  and  ever  blooming  and  climbing  roses.  Send 

for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  It  is  FREE. 

JOS.  H,  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  New  Jersey. 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET. 

The  most  Desirable  and  Popular  Hedge  Plant  in  existence. 

TREE  HYDRANGEAS, 

Fruit  and  Shade  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  and  Small  Fruit  Plants  of  all  kinds.  Write  to 
day  for  Catalogue  and  get  discount  on  order.  BROOKVIEW  NURSERIES.  Box  36,  Westmont.  N.  J 


We  supply  many  of  the  largest  and  most  conservative 
PLANTERS.  Send  for  Surplus  list  issued  especially 
for  MARKET  GARDENERS  and  other  LARGE 
PLANTERS.  APPLE  TREES  $6.00  TO  $15  OO  PER  lOO. 

Send  also  for  list  of  our  “GARDEN)  COLLECTION”  of  Small  Fruits  sufficient  to  plant  a. 
LARGE  GARDEN,  sent  by  mail  to  any  address  for  #2.75,  composed  of  the  best  varieties  RaspI 
berries,  Blackberries,  Asparagus,  Currants,  Grapes,  Etc.  These  are  strong,  well  rooted  plants 
and  the  best  bargain  we  ever  offered;  you  will  be  convinced  when  you  see  the  list  of  varieties. 

Send  for  catalogue  to-day. 

1L8.  WILEY  c fc  JS03NT.  DRAWER  5,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y 


SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR  MARCH 

On  large  or  small  orders  We  make  the  Price  to  Suit  the  Buyers.  Our  stock 
of  Apple  Trees,  largest  in  the  State,  all  the  leaders  North  and  South,  including 
York  Imperial,  the  most  productive  winter  variety  known,  and  Stayman,  the 
great  quality  keeper. 

Pennsylvania9 s  Best 

Represents  the  height  of  the  nurseryman’s  art  ^  none  better.  Our  peaches  are  perfec¬ 
tion,  grown  on  new  land  from  Southern  natural  seed,  with  no  old  orchards  to  con¬ 
taminate  and  disease  the  stock,  all  commercial  sorts.  Full  line  Fruit  trees,  Vines 
and  Ornamental  stock.  Catalogue  and  prices  Free. 

THE  PATTERSON  NURSERY  CO.,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 
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Onions  Transplanted  in  Greenhouse. 

A.  8.  K.,  Jackson,  Tenn. — I  bave  some 
shallots,  Potato  onions  and  Egyptian  onions 
which  I  left  in  the  open  ground  last  season. 
If  I  take  them  up,  dirt  and  all,  and  put  them 
In  ray  greenhouse  on  solid  or  natural  ground 
beds,  will  they  produce  a  crop  of  early  bunch¬ 
ing  onions? 

Ans. — Shallots  and  Egyptian  onions  are 
used  to  some  extent  as  a  substitute  for 
green  onions  in  early  Spring.  They  are 
vegetables  of  very  easy  culture.  The  bulbs 
are  divided  and  planted  in  the  Fall,  about 
the  same  as  onions  sets  are  planted  in  the 
Spring;  they  are  perfectly  hardy  and  some¬ 
times  profitable  for  a  local  market,  but  I 
would  not  advise  the  use  of  valuable  space 
in  the  greenhouse  for  growing  these  bulbs 
when  it  can  be  used  to  better  advantage 
for  growing  other  and  more  profitable 
crops.  The  Potato  onion,  however,  in 
many  localities,  is  a  very  satisfactory 
cropper,  and  without  doubt  will  grow 
under  glass  when  moved  as  suggested,  but 
I  would  not  value  them  very  highly  for 
this  purpose. 

Fertilizer  for  Lima  Beans. 

8.  8.  M’O.,  New  Bedford,  Pa. — What  is  the 
best  fertilizer  for  Lima  beans?  What  causes 
the  small  pods  to  drop  off  before  they  are  any 
size? 

Ans. — Composted  stable  manure  is  to  be 
preferred  to  commercial  fertilizers  for 
growing  the  Lima  bean.  They  succeed 
best  in  sandy  loam  with  a  shovelful  of 
conjpost  to  each  hill.  Plant  the  pole 
varieties  four  feet  apart  each  way,  pinch 
off  the  ends  of  vines  when  they  overrun 
the  poles.  Admit  plenty  of  sunlight  by 
not  allowing  them  to  grow  too  thick  and 
bushy.  AVith  this  method  of  culture  S.  S. 
M.  C.  will  very  probably  find  a  remedy  for 
the  young  bean  pods  dropping  off  before 
matured. 

Best  Varieties  for  Pickles. 

C.  F.  8.,  Burnaby  Lake,  B.  C. — What  is  the 
most  profitable  long,  thin,  shy-seeding  variety 
of  pickling  cucumber  to  grow  for  the  pickle 
factory? 

Ans. — The  demand  for  pickles  is  always 
largest  in  the  Fall,  and  the  varieties  of 
cucumbers  used  by  successful  pickle  grow¬ 
ers  are  those  that  combine  reliable  pick¬ 
ling  qualities  with  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  foliage,  thus  protecting  the  young  cu¬ 
cumbers  from  the  hot  sun  and  keeping  the 
ground  cool.  Firm,  crisp  and  dark  green 
cucumbers  are  those  which  grow  in  the 
shade  of  their  own  foliage.  A  selected 
strain  of  the  Long  Green  is  without  doubt 
the  best  for  growing  pickles.  The  Green 
Prolific,  Jersey  Pickle  and  Chicago  Pickle 
are  selections  of  the  above,  and  are  reli¬ 
able  sorts  to  grow  for  pickles. 

T.  M.  WHITE. 

Transplanting  Young  Pine  Trees. 

T.  8.  W.,  South  Milford,  Mass. — When  is 
the  best  part  of  the  season  for  transplanting 
young  pine  trees?  Do  you  think  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  plant  a  row  or  two  behind  a 
long  henhouse  to  protect  it  from  the  cold 
north  winds  in  Winter,  as  it  stands  on  an 
open  plain? 

Ans. — I  would  rather  transplant  young 
pine  trees  in  the  Spring,  soon  after 
growth  commences,  say  when  one-quarter 
or  one-half  inch  of  the  lighter  green 
shows  at  the  tips  of  the  branches.  The 
roots  should  be  well  protected  from  the 
sun  and  dry  winds.  If  possible,  I  would 
take  up  some  dirt  with  the  roots  in  it. 
Dig  a  large  hole  so  that  you  will  not  have 
to  bend  the  roots.  Pack  the  dirt  well 
around  the  roots  after  planting,  and  I 
would  mulch  wel]_  with  strawy  horse  ma¬ 
nure  or  something  of  the  kind.  I  think  it 
would  be  an  excellent  plan  to  plant  a 
double  row  of  pine  trees  to  protect  a  long 
henhouse  from  the  cold  north  winds  in 
Winter.  The  house  would  be  much  warm¬ 
er,  and  they  would  make  a  fine  shady 
place  in  the  Summer. 

New  Jersey.  harry  s.  eckhart. 

Training  Dewberries. — Page  028  F.  C.  C., 
Bridgeton,  Me.,  inquires  about  training  dew¬ 
berries.  On  page  226  you  gave  my  method 
of  training  on  wire.  ..Three  feet  is  high 
enough  for  this  wire.  In  the  Spring,  after 
danger  from  frost,  lift  the  vines  from  the 
ground,  throw  them  over  the  wire,  and  if 
necessary  wrap  the  vines  around  the  wire 
once  or  twice,  thinning,  by  cutting  out  one 
or  more  of  the  vines  at  the  stool,  and  when 
the  vine  is  fastened  to  the  wire  clip  the 
ends  of  all  branches  that  hang  down  too 
low.  Eight  feet  apart  is  near  enough  to 
plant  vines  in  row,  training  vines  right  and 
left  on  wire.  H.  e.  m. 

Portland,  Ind. 
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The  color,  a  warm  deep  red,  is  not 
a  PAINTED  coat.  It  is  incorporated 
in  the  weather-coat  of  the  roofing 
during  the  actual  process  of  manu¬ 
facture.  The  roofing  retains  its 
beauty  and  its  weather-proof  proper¬ 
ties  indefinitely. 

Intended  for  handsome  resi¬ 
dences,  barns  or  wherever  a  dur¬ 
able  ornamental  roof  covering 
is  desired.  Any  handy  man  can 
apply  it.  Fixtures  supplied  free 
with  every  roll. 

Also  Made  in  Brown. 

Send  for  Samples  of  Either  Color. 

You  take  no  risk  in  using  Ruber- 
oid  which  is  and  has  been  for  15 
years  the  standard  of  roofing 
quality. 

The  Standard  Paint  Company, 

Sole  Manufacturers , 

100  William  St.,  New  York. 


Before  You  Built 

get  our  new  book  by  A.  F.  Hunter,  the  well 
known  editor,  giving  complete  building  direc¬ 
tions  and 

Plans  for  Farm  Buildings  and 
Poultry  Houses 

It  shows  how  to  build  with  the  greatest 
economy  and  durability.  FREE  to  you  if 

you  mention  this  paper  and  enclose  2c  stamp 
for  postage. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON, 

(Established  1817) 

East  Walpole,  Mass.  Chicago,  III. 


Poulterer’s  Hand  Mill 


$3.25 

One  of  the 
most  essen¬ 
tial  machines 
for  an  up-to- 
date  farm  is 
a  mill  for 
grinding  or 
granulat  i  n  g 
bones,  shells, 
grit,  old 

„  ,  .  „  ....  crockery,  &c„ 

for  poultry  and  fertilizing  purposes. 

The  Poulterer’s  Hand  Mill  will  fill  all  the  re¬ 
quirements:  can  be  easily  bolted  on  bench  or 
table,  and  can  also  be  used  to  good  advantage 
by  the  housekeeper  for  grinding  crackers,  stale 
broad,  roots,  &e.  The  grinding  surface  is  made 
of  the  hardest  material  and  will  last  for  years. 


Our  New  600  Page  Catalog  No. 90 

gives  description  and  prices  of  our  complete 
line  of  farm  implements,  together  with  20,000 
articles  for  farm  and  household  use,  contains  a 
wider  variety  and  many  new  lines  not  found 
in  old  one.  Write  for  it  to-day  and  also  for 
our  Grocery  Catalog  which  shows  how  you  can 
save  one-quarter  your  living  expenses.  Prices 
Lower  Than  Ever.  Freight  and  Express 
rates  are  lower  from  New  York  than  any  other 
city  in  America. 

White,  Van  Gfahn  &  Co  1 15  Chatham  Sq. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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The  Truth  About  Alfalfa 


An  address  by 
N.  C  Dunlap, 
Manager 

Watson’s  Ranch, 
(The  largest  in 
the  world) 
Kearney,  Neb. 
has  been  re¬ 
printed  for 
free  distribu¬ 
tion  by  the 
makers  of  the 
world  famous 


Cahoon 


Hand 

Broadcast 


Seeder 


Write  for  copy  now  to 

Goodell  Company,  1 1  Main  St.,  Antrim.  N.  H. 


Eureka  Potato  Planter  No.  10 


We  also  make  a  One-Row  Walking  and  a 
Two-Row  Riding  Planter.  The  largest  and 
best  line madeinthis 
country.  Sold  with 
or  without  the  noted 
zard  Fer- 
Feed. 
Capacity 
300  to  2000. 


MOWER  CO., 
Utica, 

N.  Y. 


Ruberoid  was  the  first  and  is  still  the  best  weather-proof  and  elastic 
prepared  roofing.  The  patented  compound  with  which  it  is  saturated  con¬ 
tains  no  rubber,  tar  or  other  short-lived  ingredients  to  melt  and  run 
in  summer,  and  crack,  dry  up  and  become  useless  with  age. 

Ruberoid  costs  less  than  metal  or  shingles,  yet  it  can  not  rust  nor 
will  not  rot.  It  is  positively  air  and  watertight,  will  not  ignite  from 
sparks  or  burning  brands,  is  not  injured  by  great  heat,  gives  satisfactory 
service  with  little  care,  and  lasts  for  years  and  years.  Any  handy  man 
can  apply  it 

Instructions,  nails,  tin  caps,  and  Ruberine  Cement  included  free  with 
every  roll. 

CAUTION.  None  genuine-  without  the  word  “RUBEROID”  stamped 
on  the  under  side  every  four  feet 

Write  for  samples  and  Booklet  R. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

IOO  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE  MM 


admits  air  to  the  soil.  ln- 
creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile, 
j  Jackson’s  Round  Ora  In  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  Write 
for  wliat  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  70  Third  Are.,  Albany,  N.  y. 


SUCCESS  MANURE  SPREADER 


There  are  not  so  many  new  features,  but  lots 
of  valuable  old  ones. 

You  know  the  Success  is  the  spreader  that 
literally  grew.  Not  the  kind  thatsonie  “genius’* 
made  in  a  day.  Nearly  30  years  developing. 

Its  principles  and  its  making  are  right  be¬ 
cause  they  ha  ve  been  proven  to  he  right. 

That  can’t  be  said  of  all  spreaders. 

Take  strength,  for  an  example. 

We  are  not  guessing  at  necessities  when  we 
puta  larger  axle  in  the  Success  than  is  found  in 
any  other  spreader.  W  e  know  from  experience. 

So  with  the  frame.  We  make  it  of  second 
growth  white  ash. 

Not  every  builder  appreciates  the  wracking 
and  jolting  that  a  spreader  frame  has  to  stand. 
We  do.  So  we  make  it  of  just  as  toughmateri- 
al  and  just  as  substantial  as  is  possible. 

And  so  on  all  the  way  through. 

KEMP  <a  BURPEE  MFG.  CO., 


We’ve  demonstrated  that  the  beater  drive 
chain  absolutely  must  be  direct  working  to 
avoid  breakage.’  Note  the  steel  pin  chain. 

The  harpoon  teeth  on  end  of  beater  are  a  val¬ 
uable  feature.  They  cut  the  straw  and  keep 
beater  ends  clean. 

Whatever  feature  you  find  on  the  Success,  be 
sure  that  it  is  a  necessary  feature.  Here  are  a 
few: 

— Solid  steel  brace  from  axle  ends  to  beater  ends. 

— Force  feed  of  bottom— locked  (joint-  up  or  down  hill. 

—Adjustable  pulverizer— make  lino  or  coarse  as 
wanted. 

— Superior  change  of  feed  device,  etc.,  etc. 

These  are  not  mere  talking  points.  The  Success  Is 
aspreader  of  essentials.  You  can  appreciate  every  one 
of  them  if  you've  ever  bad  experience  with  spreaders. 

The  thing  to  do  Is  to  know  them  all  or  to  know  as 
much  about  them  all  as  possible  before  you  buy. 

Our  spreader  book  tells  the  story  truthfully.  It’s 
yours  for  the  asking,  free. 

Box  38.  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


The  Stoddard  Combination. 


The  Back  Breaker  Combination. 


THE  STODDARD  COMBINATION  is  a  money-making  and  a  labor- 
saving  investment.  It  adds  dollars  to  your  bank  account  and  lightens  your 
work.  It  is  the  most  complete  sawing  outfit  manufactured. 

THE  STODDARD  ENGINE  is  always  ready  in  cold  weather  as  well  as 
warm,  the  Material,  Workmanship  and  Horse  Power  are  guaranteed.  It 
will  operate  any  piece  of  machinery  that  requires  power,  and  will  do  its  work  on  a 
veiy  small  amount  of  gasoline. 

Drag  Saw  Outfits  if  Preferred.  Write  for  Catalog  E.  H. 

Stoddard  Mfg.  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  bad  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  Bold  in  every  country  in  the  world  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  Ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
Bo  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Bend  stamp  for  “  C4  ’  Catalogue  to  nearest  office- 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

*5  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  234  Craig  8t.,West,  Montreal,  P.Q, 

40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pill,  St.,  Sydu.y,  N.  8.  W. 

Teniente-U.y  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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Salt  On  Asparagus. 

C.  0.  0.,  Dowagiac,  Mich. — I  have  a  few 
acres  of  asparagus  where  many  weeds  ripened 
seeds  last  season.  How  much  salt  per  acre 
should  be  used  to  prevent  much  weed  growth 
this  season  ?  The  plants  are  in  rows  one 
way,  so  I  can  keep  down  many  weeds  with 
cultivator. 

Ans. — Asparagus  can  endure  an  almost 
unlimited  amount  of  salt,  which  probably 
only  benefits  the  plants  indirectly  by  at¬ 
tracting  moisture  and  rendering  the  fer¬ 
tility  already  in  the  soil  more  available. 
For  the  purpose  of  killing  weeds  it  may 
be  applied  at  the  rate  of  600  to  Sf)f)  pounds 
to  the  acre.  Probably  a  better  plan  would 
be  to  use  1,200  to  1,500  pounds  per  acre 
of  kainit.  The  amount  of  salt  would  be 
about  the  same,  and  the  potash  contained 
in  addition  would  doubtless  be  of  much 
benefit  to  the  crop. 

Birds  and  Honeysuckle. 

J.  M.  H.,  Sturgis,  S.  D. — It  is  claimed  that 
birds  prefer  the  fruits  of  the  Tartarian 
honeysuckle  to  cultivated  berries,  and  will 
leave  fruit  gardens  for  honeysuckle  hedges 
when  the  fruits  are  ripe.  Is  this  honey¬ 
suckle  hardy  between  latitudes  44-45  in  the 
Black  Hills,  South  Dakota?  Is  it  as  hardy 
as  the  ordinary  honeysuckle?  Is  it  usually 
full  of  fruits?  Do  birds  leave  other  fruits 
to  eat  the  berries? 

Ans. — The  Tartarian  honeysuckle 
should  be  fairly  hardy  in  your  locality. 
It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  can  endure 
very  intense  cold,  but  is  sometimes  killed 
out  by  cold,  dry  winds  when  planted  in 
light  soil.  It  generally  fruits  with  great 
profusion.  The  berries  are  very  orna¬ 
mental,  but  are  not  particularly  liked  by 
birds.  As  grown  here  fruit-eating  birds 
will  not  touch  it,  preferring  cherries, 
strawberries,  grapes  and  other  garden 
fruits.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  nonsense 
in  the  idea  that  it  will  ever  be  useful  to 
divert  fruit-eating  birds  from  destroying 
garden  fruits.  In  other  ways  it  is  a  very 
beautiful  and  desirable  shrub,  the  flowers 
being  sweetly  scented. 

The  India  Raspberry. 

W.  M.,  Provo,  Utah. — Is  there  a  berry 
known  by  the  name  of  India  raspberry  that 
will  grow  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter 
which  they  claim  for  it? 

Ans. — The  Monblo  India  raspberry  is 
nothing  else  than  the  well-known 
“Strawberry-raspberr}',”  a  wild  Japanese 
species  known  botanically  as  Rubus  rosie- 
folius.  It  is  a  very  handsome  plant,  dy¬ 
ing  to  the  ground  every  W finer,  but  send¬ 
ing  up  shoots  18  to  20  inches  high  the 
next  Summer,  with  large  white  blossoms, 
followed  by  very  large  and  showy  bright 
red  raspberry-like  fruits,  of  bitter  or  in¬ 
sipid  flavor.  It  has  absolutely  no  value 
as  a  fruiting  plant,  owing  to  the  low  final¬ 
ity  of  the  berries,  but  it  is  very  orna¬ 
mental.  It  suckers  badly  and  is  not  al¬ 
ways  a  desirable  plant  to  have  in  the  gar¬ 
den. 

Reversion  of  Turnips. 

A.  P.,  Winston,  N.  C. — As  a  market  gar¬ 
dener  of  50  years’  experience,  I  have  met  with 
many  freaks  of  nature,  but  last  year  I  was 
confronted  with  something  that  puzzles  me 
completely.  Three  years  ago  I  raised  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  crop  of  the  Mammoth  I’urple- 
Top  Globe  turnip.  They  were  all  such  beauti¬ 
ful  specimens  that  I  decided  to  save  some  of 
the  best  roots  for  planting  for  seed,  as  I 
feared  I  never  could  get  such  a  pure  strain 
again.  I  have  grown  two  crops  from  the  seed 
saved,  and  having  a  few  pounds  left  last  year 
sowed  them,  thinking  that  if  the  seed  ger¬ 
minated,  if  it  was  old  seed,  it  would  be  all 
right.  Ilad  any  other  person  charge  of  the 
seed  I  would  have  thought  the  seed  had  been 
changed,  but  then  again  I  could  never  imagine 
where  such  could  come  from.  I  sowed  every 
two  weeks  from  middle  of  August,  so  it  is  not 
the  moon,  as  one  of  the  neighbors  said.  But 
to  explain :  When  the  rough  leaves  began 
to  appear  I  noticed  a  very  different  foliage 
than  the  true  Purple-Top  Globe.  It  grew 
vigorously,  but,  though  on  good  ground  and 
thinned  to  eight  or  nine  inches  and  well  culti¬ 
vated,  there  was  no  sign  of  a  turnip.  The 
leaves  were  almost  as  large  as  tobacco,  crin¬ 
kled  like  a  Savoy  cabbage,  but  the  color  and 
texture  of  mustard.  Some  ran  up  to  seed  : 
there  was  no  sign  of  a  bulb.  The  only  thing 
it  reminds  me  of  is  that  once  I  sowed  an 
acre  of  oats.  At  harvest  time  it  turned  out 
to  be  cheat,  and  this  is  a  case  somewhat 
similar.  How  may  this  be  explained? 

Ans. — Your  experience  with  the  turnip 
crop  is  very  interesting,  but  it  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  case  of  wholesale  and  complete  re¬ 
version  of  a  highly  developed  garden 
plant  to  its  original  primitive  type.  This 


occurs  rather  more  frequently  with  the 
cabbage  or  Brassica  family,  which  includes 
the  turnip,  than  with  any  other  garden 
vegetable.  Growers  of  fine  strains  of  tur¬ 
nip,  ruta-baga  and  cabbage  seeds  have 
difficulty  in  keeping  them  up  to  the  stan¬ 
dard,  and  are  frequently  troubled  by  sim¬ 
ilar  reversions,  though  not  always  on  such 
a  complete  scale.  The  change  of  an  acre 
of  oats  to  chess  you  report  is  not  exactly 
similar.  Chess  and  oats  are  botanically 
plants  belonging  to  the  same  family,  but 
to  different  species.  Chess  is  a  very  hardy, 
wheat-like  plant,  and  the  seeds  will  re¬ 
main  many  years  dormant  in  the  soil, 
especially  if  they  have  been  plowed  down 
deeply  in  preparing  for  some  previous 
cron.  In  vour  case  the  oat  seeds  were 
originally  defective  or  were  injured  when 
in  the  soil,  so  that  they  could  not  come  up, 
and  the  soil  not  being  occupied  with  any 
other  crop  became  covered  with  chess, 
grown  from  previously  existing  seeds 
which  might  have  been  suppressed  had  the 
oat  crop  grown  in  its  usual  manner. 

Plum  Trees  With  Black  Knot. 

IT.  A.  II.,  Medina,  O. — I  have  a  plum  or¬ 
chard  of  100  Lombard  trees  set  12  years  ago. 
The  bodies  look  healthy,  bark  smooth  and 
glossy,  but  last  Summer  the  black  knot  about 
covered  the  branches.  I  thought  of  cutting 
off  the  branches  about  18  inches  from  main 
stem,  and  growing  a  new  top.  Can  it  be 
done?  When  is  the  best  time  to  trim? 

Ans. — It  is  possible  to  get  rid  of  black 
knot  on  plum  trees  by  cutting  off  the  tops 
and  starting  a  new  head,  taking  care,  of 
course,  to  remove  every  trace  of  the  black 
knot,  which  should  be  burned  to  prevent 
further  .spread  of  the  trouble.  We  would 
advise  you  to  wait  until  early  April,  just 
before  the  buds  swell  in  the  Spring.  It 
is  well  to  leave  the  branches  about  18 
inches  long  from  the  main  stem ;  still  if 
they  are  knotty  they  can  be  cut  even 
closer  than  that,  with  a  likelihood  of  buds 
growing  out  from  the  bark  and  forming  a 
new  head  in  a  few  years. 


TRADE 
Your  Oid 
Buggy  fora 
New  One 

We  are  selling  the  entire 
output  of  a  buggy  top  and  re¬ 
pair  factory  at  less  than  reg-  _  .. 

ular  factory  prices.  You  can  make  yonr  old  buggy 
look  like  new  for  only  a  few  dollars. 

Eight  Factories  With  One  Selling 
Head.  Entire  Output  direct 
to  you. 

The  entire  output  of  eight  factories  making  Bug- 

try  Tops  and  Supplies,  Vehicles  of  all  kinds,  Paints 
and  Varnishes,  Steel  Ranges,  Sewing  Machines, 
Kurm  and  Blacksmith  Tools,  Steel  Wheels  and 
Handy  Wagons,  Telephones  and  Supplies. 

All  combined  to  cut  down  selling  expense  and  de¬ 
liver  goods  to  the  consumer  direct  at  unheard  of 
low  prices. 

Write  for  Big  Free  Catalog. 

describing  and  Illustrating  the  output  of  all  of  our 
factories  In  ono  big  volume.  The  greatest  selling 
plan  ever  devised,  to  save  money  for  the  buyer, 
plainly  and  clearly  explained.  The  Book  is  free. 
Write  for  it, 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO., 

Dept,  31  Cleveland.  O. 


Can  Save  a  Lot  of  Work! 

Can  Save  a  Lot  of  Money! 

Can  Increase  Your  Comforts! 

Can  Increase  Your  Profits! 


If  you  are  Interested  in  those  things  w* 
we’d  like  to  send  you  our  new  book  about 

ELECTRIC  STEWheels 

and  the 

W-  ELECTRIC  Wagon 

^1  More  tdan  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  them  are 
In  use  and  several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say 
that  they  are  the  best  Investment  they  ever  made. 
They’ll  Bave  you  more  money,  more  work,  give  bet¬ 
ter  service  and  greater  satisfaction  than  any  other 
metal  wheel  made — because  They're  Made  Better. 
By  every  test  they  are  the  best.  Spokes  united  to 
the  hub.  If  they  work  loose,  your  money  back. 
Don’t  buy  wheels  nor  wagon  until  you  read  our 
book.  It  may  save  you  many  dollars  and  It’s  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 

Box  88  Quincy,  Ills 


|  ITS  REAL  VALUE 

Considering  its  real,  honest  worth,  the  cost  of  a  Champion 
Cart  Is  about  one-half  of  Its  value.  If  you  could  see  the 
genuine,  high-grade  material  usedin  its  construction  you 
would  realize  beyond  doubt  why  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
cart  to  buy.  Its  style  of  construction  commends  it  to  the  eye 
of  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  practical  horseman.  It  combines 
nil  the  good  features  of  a  Bpeod,  road  and  breaking  cart.  Driver 
is  always  able  to  mount  or  dismount  with  safety— no  matter  what 
position  the  horse  may  bo  in -a  feature  of  value  in  breaking  colts. 

THE  CHAMPION  S 


CART 


\ 


!■  strongly  built.  Where  the  greatest  strain  comes  there  it  is  reinforced  heaviest.  Shaft*  have  two 
cross-bars— one  over  and  one  below— making  it  practically  unbreakable.  Springs  are  long,  making  it 
very  easy  riding.  Seat  is  upholstered  and  adjustable  to  any  weight  of  rider  thus  taking  the  load  off 
the  horse.  Wheels  are  60  Inches  high.well  tired  and  bolted.  Nicely  painted  and  trimmed;  absolutely 
free  from  horse  motion.  A  cart  made  to  make  friends  by  Its  real  honest  value.  Made  in  three  Bizes— 
%  and  extra  long  shafts  for  breaking  purposes.  One  price  to  all.  Send  for  free  descriptive  book 
giving  detailed  information. 

CHAMPION  CART  CO,,  BOX  109;  IAGONTER,  INDIANA. 


FEED  YOUR  / 
V  HUNGRY ,  ^ 
\  L AN  D  / 


I 


There 
is 

No  Other 


KEMP 


It’s  not  getting 
enough  plant  nourish¬ 
ment  when  fed  manure  by  the  old 
fork  method .  The  20th  Century  method 
puts  the  fertilizing  ingredients,  just  where 
most  needed,  breaks  up  the  lumps  into  fine  pieces, 
and  showers  them  over  the  famished  ground  uni¬ 
formly.  Increase  the  productiveness  of  your  land — 
enhance  the  value  of  your  farm.  Grow  bigger  crops — 
get  more  profit.  Do  it  with 

KEMP’S 

20th  Century  Spreader 

the  newest,  latest  machine — the  product  of  31  years  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  spreader  making — the  only  true  ‘  ‘Kemp’  ’  machine,  made 
under  direction  of  Joseph  S.  Kemp,  the  maker  of  the  first  suc¬ 
cessful  spreader.  We  tell  all  about  this  farmer’s  money¬ 
maker,  time-saver  and  wage-reducer  in  our  excellent  cata¬ 
log.  Today’s  the  day  for  you  to  write  for  it.  Ask  us 
for  Book  No.  A 7.  It’s  free. 

THE  J.  S.  KEMP  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


*ik 


* 


Double 
^Manure 
Value. 


EVERY  man  who  has  used  a 
manure  spreader  knows  that 
it  doubles  the  value  of  the 
manure  pile. 

Those  who  have  not  had  that  ex¬ 
perience  will  be  convinced  with  the 
first  trial. 

It  is  not  because  the  manure 
spreader  puts  more  manure  on  the 
land,  but  because  it  so  tears  apart, 
disintegrates  and  makes  it  fine  that 
it  all  becomes  available  as  plant  food. 

Of  course  it  takes  the  right  kind  of 
a  spreader  to  do  this  work  perfectly. 

The  I.  H.  C.  Spreader  fits  the  case 
exactly. 

It  is  not  only  an  unusually  strong, 
well  built  machine,  thus  being  dura¬ 


ble  and  continuing  long  in  service, 
but  it  has  features  peculiarly  its  own. 

For  instance:  It  is  the  only  manure 
spreader  having  a  vibrating  rake  in 

Go 

catalogues,  or  write  for 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  CO.  OF  AMERICA. 

(INCORPORATED) 


front  of  the  beater  or  cylinder  which 
levels  the  load  as  it  passes  backward 
towards  the  spreading  mechanism. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  perfect 
spreading  can  only  result  when  the 
load  is  level. 

This  spreader  is  entirely  controlled  and  reg¬ 
ulated  in  all  its  working  parts  by  a  single  lever. 

It  will  spread  from  three  to  thirty  loads  per 
acre,  and  the  change  necessary  to  produce 
these  desirable  results  can  be  made  instantly 
while  the  machine  is  in  motion. 

Power  is  applied  to  the  apron  of  the  I.  H.  C. 
Spreader  from  both  sides— both  rear  wheels. 
This  insures  an  even,  steady  feed  and  no  strain, 
side  draft  or  breakage. 

The  I.  H.  C.  Spreader  is  equipped  with  broad 
faced  steel  wheels  which  are  best,  because  they 
are  at  once  the  lightest  and  strongest. 

It  will  spread  any  and  all  kinds  of  manure  in 
any  condition,  and  can  be  equipped  with  special 
attachments  for  spreading  in  drills  and  broad¬ 
casting  lime,  compost,  ashes,  cottonseed  hulls, 
land  plaster,  etc. 

Made  in  several  sizes  to  suit  all  classes  of 
work  and  every  section. 


to  the  International  Local  Agent  and  look  it  over,  get  and  read  the 

further  information.  It  will  pay. 


CHICAGO.  V.  S.A. 


$10 


One-Horse  Corn,  Bern  and 
Garden  Seeder.  Drops  In 
hills  and  drills  12  acres  ft 
day.  Fertilizer  extra. 

$2600 

Calu- 
met 

check 
row 

planter  with  automatic  reel 
and  80  rods  wire.  Never 
misses;  drops  in  hills  and 
drills.  We  challenge  the 
World  with  this  planter. 


two  section  steel  land 
roller.  7  ft.  3  section. 
117.50.  8ft.  $18.75.  Light 
running  .strongest, best. 

PLOWS. 

1.95 

and 
up. 


for  this 
sickle 
grinder;  grinds  heel  and 
point  at  same  time. 
Grinds  6  ft.  sickle  in  10 
min.  With  1  stone  for 
sickles,  $2. 78.  With  2 
stones  for  grinding  all 
kinds  of  tools,  $3.10. 


$1.15 

for  automatic  com¬ 
pressed  air  two 
gallon  Bpray  pump. 
Four  gallon  site, 
12.65.  With  solid 
brass  tank,  |4.45. 
Extension  pipes 
for  trees  extra. 


$4.95 


ter  irons  and  hooks, 
rope,  6  floor  hooks,  3  pulleys. 
Wood,  steel  and  cable  track 
outfits  any  lengths. 


CUT  THIS  AD  OUT  and  send  i  t  to  ns  and  we  will  mai  1  you  our  Aprri- 


For  this  12-16  ail  steel 
disc  harrow.  Frame  is 
made  of  best  angle  steel 
Axle  of  cold  rolled  pol¬ 
ished  steel.  Discshighest 
grade  tempered  steel 
Spring  seat.  Draft  is  di¬ 
rect  from  axle.  Guaran¬ 
teed  i  n  every  way. 


buys 
this 
double 
acting 
Tank 
Pump 
com- 
lete. 
tap.  2 

bbls.  minute.  Suitable  for  rub¬ 
ber  suction  hose  or  iron  pipe. 

$6.65. 

Oblong  galvanized 
9^  bbls.  steel 
tank,  heavy  angle  steel  rims. 
All  sixes  A  styles.  Catalog  free. 


$7195 


Steel  lever  harrow;  cuts 
10  ft;  80  teeth;  two  sec¬ 
tions. 


JJ.96 


S  t  •  a  I  Cultivator, 

plain,  with  5  shovels, 
spreads  to  33 inches. 


cultural  aud  Farm  Machinery  Catalogue  FREE. 


MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  CHICAGO. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 


March  3. 


A  CLUSTER  OF  POMELOS , 

The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  72,  page  170, 
was  made  from  a  very  fine  photograph 
taken  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  by  L.  B.  Owen  of 
Tampa,  Fla.  It  shows  a  cluster  of  18 
large  pomelos,  weighing  30  pounds,  at¬ 
tached  to  a  stem  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  bunch  measures,  over 
all,  42  inches  perpendicularly  and  40  inches 
in  girth,  and  is  considered  something  ex¬ 
traordinary  even  for  southern  Florida, 
attracting  much  attention  when  exhibited 
in  the  show  windows  of  its  owner,  L.  M. 
Antuono,  on  Franklin  St.,  Tampa,  until 
sold  to  be  shipped  to  New  York  City. 
The  picture  is  notable  for  showing  the 
reflection  of  the  cluster  in  the  mirror,  and 
it  plainly  illustrated  the  sole  reason  why 
the  pomelo  is  popularly  known  as  grape 
fruit  from  its  tendency  to  fruit  in  clusters. 

J.  YATES  PEEK. 

A  Cement-Lined  Tank. 

J.  B.  L.,  Beau  kiss,  Tex. — I  Irrigate  a  three- 
acre  garden  with  a  windmill.  I  pump  from 
a  storm  reservoir  into  a  smaller  one  built 
on  highest  part  of  land,  but  it  seeps  a  great 
deal,  although  it  has  a  good  clay  foundation, 
and  at  times  gophers  bore  under  the  dam 
and  cause  the  land  to  be  too  wet  and  sour. 
The  small  reservoir  is  not  a  success.  I  have 
been  thinking  of  building  a  tank  of  two-inch 
lumber,  cemented  inside,  and  elevated  12  feet 
high.  A  tank  12  feet  long,  six  feet  wide  and 
six  feet  high  containing  about  3,000  gallons 
would  cost  me  not  more  than  $25,  while  a 
galvanized  cistern  of  the  same  size  would 
cost  $50  and  be  liable  to  rust  in  no  time. 
Would  such  a  tank  be  a  success?  Would 
cement  stick  to  lumber?  Would  frost  in 
Winter  or  shrinkage  of  lumber  in  Summer 
cause  the  cement  (o  crack?  Water  could  be 


is  danger  of  freezing  in  the  Winter  the 
reservoir  should  be  emptied  and  the  rim 
should  be  so  shaped  that  there  will  be  no 
tendency  for  water  to  stand  upon  its  sur¬ 
face  to  over-saturate  the  soil  around  the 
edges  of  the  reservoir;  otherwise,  if  the 
ground  freezes  at  all  deeply,  the  tendency 
should  be  to  crack  the  cement.  If  the 
ground  freezes  deeply  during  the  Winter 
there  might  be  danger  of  the  ground 
freezing  through  the  cement  even  on  the 
bottom,  and  causing  cracking,  unless  a 
protection  of  straw  or  rough  litter  of 
some  sort  were  thrown  over  it.  It  would 
require  considerable  freezing,  however, 
unless  the  soil  were  very  full  of  water  be¬ 
neath  the  reservoir,  to  injure  the  cement 
in  this  way.  [Prof.]  f.  h.  king. 


WEBSTER  BASKET  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  the  best 
WIKE  SEWKD 


BERRY  BASKET 


ON  THE  MARKET. 

Get  our  catalogue  with  prices 
before  ordering  elsewhere. 

WEBSTER  BASKET  CO., 

liox  35,  Webster.  Monroe  Co.,  New  York. 


Yellow  Locust,  Persimmons. — Referring 
to  page  912,  W.  R.,  Winchester,  Va.,  quail  are 
very  fond  of  the  seeds  of  the  Black  or 
Yellow  locust,  and  while  this  tree  will  not 
make  a  hedge  like  Honey  locust,  it  will 
provide  both  food  and  shelter  for  your 
querist’s  birds.  Ruralisms,  page  914 ;  in 
South  Missouri  may  be  found  very  large  per¬ 
simmons  which  ripen  just  before  frost,  and 
frost  injures  them  as  badly  as  it  does  a 
tomato.  They  are  flatfish,  and  resemble  a 
tomato  in  form,  color  yellow  and  red. 

Ohio.  c.  D.  Ll’ON. 


CWnPf  Cnrrt  500  hush.  Stowell’s  Evergreen 
OWCOl  V/Ul  11  jji. 75  per  bush;  800  bush.  Mason’s 
Favorite,  an  improved  variety  about  10  days  earlier, 
with  longer  and  sweeter  kernels  and  more  ears  to 
the  hill  than  any  other  similar  variety.  $2. 00  per  bush, 
and  300  bush.  Country  Gentleman,  $2.60  per  bush., 
cash,  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  This  Is  grown 
from  an  extra  line  selection  lor  improving  seed  for 
canning  purposes.  Ludvig  Mosluek,  Onarga,  III. 

rnp  Oil  C— SEED  CORN.  Glenns  Learning; 
run  OHLL  a  yellow  dent,  20  days  earlier  than 
any  other.  Pedigree  and  prices  on  application. 

F.  P.  MADDOCK8,  ALLEGAN,  MICHIGAN. 

(AN  ION  AND  PEPPER  SEED.  Choice  new  seed 
"  true  to  name.  Prize  Taker,  Yellow  Globe  Danvers, 
Yellow  Strasburg,  $1.00  per  lb..  Silver  Skin,  $1.50  per 
lb.,  Southport  White  Globe,  $1.90  per  lb.,  Ruby  King 
Pepper,  $.90  per  lb.  Edward  Rigg  .Jr..  Burlington,  N..J. 


Asparagus  Roots-'g“aJl'0,"i":r.A„5 

French.  West  Jersey  Nursery,  Bridgeton  N.  J. 


TARTAR  OATS 

Imported  from  Tartary  iti 
1901,  now  acknowledged  the 
most  productive  Oats  Grown. 

Grains  white,  plump,  weighing  36  to 
40  lbs.  Straw,  stiff,  yellow,  4  to  5 
feet  long. 

20  Acres  Produced  2117  bu. 

Seed  direct  from  this  crop,  2  bu.  at 
SI.  25,  5  bu.  at  $1.15,  20  bu.  at  $1.10. 

Bags  FREE 

If  not  the  finest  oats  you  ever  saw,  return  it  and 
I  will  send  your  money  back. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Bamford,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa, 


WILL  IT  SOAK  IN? 

drawn  in  Winter.  Being  built  of  two-inch 
lumber  well  braced,  cemented  inside  and 
painted  outside,  it  seems  to  me  such  a  tank 
ought  to  last  a  lifetime.  What  think  you? 

Ans. — A  wooden  cement-lined  tank, 
built  as  suggested,  would  not  prove  satis¬ 
factory,  as,  unless  it  were  built  very 
strong,  there  would  be  danger  of  the  ce¬ 
ment  cracking  through  a  springing  of  the 
walls.  A  more  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  problem  would  be  to  shape  the  reser¬ 
voir  of  the  desired  size  in  the  ground  and 
line  this  with  a  cement  lining.  If  a  great¬ 
er  height  than  the  one  at  present  in  use  is 
desired  it  would  be  possible  to  grade  up 
a  mound  four  or  five  feet  higher  than  the 
surface  and  shape  the  reservoir  in  the 
summit  of  this.  In  this  way  a  reservoir 
of  satisfactory  size  would  be  more  readily 
secured  at  a  much  less  cost  A  tank  of 
the  size  your  correspondent  proposes 
would  hold  only  water  enough  to  apply 
two  inches  to  1-17  of  an  acre,  and  this 
is  too  small  for  very  effective  service  in 
irrigation.  A  round  reservoir  four  feet 
deep,  20  feet  in  diameter  on  the  bottom 
and  with  sides  sloping  as  steeply  as  dirt 
will  lie,  would  hold  water  enough  to  cover 
two  inches  deep  between  one-sixth  and 
one-fifth  of  an  acre,  and  a  smaller  reser¬ 
voir  than  this  seems  hardly  desirable;  in¬ 
deed,  one  larger  would  be  better  if  much 
dependence  is  placed  upon  the  irrigation. 

Before  cementing,  the  soil  should  be 
thoroughly  tamped,  so  that  settling  will 
not  take  place,  and  then  the  bottom  and 
sides  should  be  covered  with  a  coat  of 
concrete  not  less  than  two  inches  in  thick¬ 
ness,  made  of  four  parts  of  sand  and 
gravel  to  one  of  cement ;  finishing  the  sur¬ 
face,  as  the  work  progresses,  by  sprink¬ 
ling  over  it  dry  cement  and  trowelling 
this  smooth,  to  make  the  immediate  sur¬ 
face  more  completely  watertight.  If  there 


BALE  YOUR  HAY. 

A  Reliable 

Hand  Hay  Press 

12  Sizes. 

Manufactured  only  by 

HOBSON  &  CO.,  17  Stale  Street,  New  York. 


PERFECT  C0NTR0L««, 

So  simple  and  easy  of  control  that 
a  ten-year-old  can  manage  it.  Whole 
machine  instantly  sent  to  right  or  left 
by  simple  pressureon  the  foot  levers. 

KRAUS 

Pivot-Axle  Sulky  Cultivator 

Adjustable  ^in^width,  high  wheels— light 
ills" ' 


Perfcct  ,li,T*ide  worker. 

Kept  to  its  work  by  machine  power,  not 
muscle.  Shovels  Instant¬ 
ly  changed  In  width  or 
depth  while  in  mo¬ 
tion.  Don’]  I 
waste  a  man’s 
time  when  * 
boy  can 
do  the 
work 


A 


Write 
for 
free 
cata¬ 
logue 


If  your  dealer 
doesn’t  handle 
the  Kraus  don’t 
accept  a  substitute. 
W  rite  us. 

AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO. 
Dept.  13,  Akron,  Ohio 


“It’s  It,” 

Investigate 
and  you  will 
find  the 

Parsons 
nv 


ow- 
DOWN” 
MILK 
WAGON 

Is  decidedly  “IT'7  in  every  detail. 
PARSONS  “LOW-DOWN  ”  WAGON  WORKS, 

EARLVILLE,  N.  Y. 

ATTENTION  -£STA‘i5  SS 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  Specialty. 
International  Labor  Exchange.  103  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y 


FROST 
WIRE  FENCE 

Heavy,  high  carbonl 
colled  steel  wire  and  heavy! 
6teel  stays  with  Frost  steel-1 
lock  fastening.  Will  never  sag,  I 
’  bulge  nor  stretch  like  woven  fence.  I 
Almost  everlasting.  Catalog  free. I 
H.  B.  Drake  &  Co.,  29  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  I 
The  Fbost  Wire  Fence  Co..Cleveland,  O.  i 


f*^— d— 1 uo r-um. 


VTCI£S 

GARDEN  AND  hh 
FLORAL  GUIDE  FOR  1906'  m 

FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING.  i/amezViCKS  Soh}\ 

430  main sr 


Bn  -  - 
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PLANTS 

Transplanted  plants  of  the  highest  quality,  that  will 
yield  products  true  to  type.  Buy  from  the  largest, 
cheapest,  and  most  reliable  growers  in  America  and 
get  stock  that  will  give  you  satisfaction.  Write  for 
descriptive  catalogue.  THE  J.  E.  HUTTON  CO. 
Conyghain,  Pa.,  formerly  J.  E.  Hutton  &  Son! 

^♦raufhoirvFlant8  82  and  up  per  1.000;  crates  and 
1 1  basketscheap;  also  B.P.R.eggs  15  for 
$1, 40 for $2.  Catalogfree.  W.  K.  Lawrence,  Marion.  O. 

StMwhppripg  Get  best  plants  of  all  good 
d  W  A/C  I  I  IC5»  sorts  at  lowest  grower’s 
prices,  24th  Animal  Catalogue  Free. 

SLAYMAKKR  &  SON,  Dover,  Delaware. 

CTKAWBEHRY  PLANTS  FOR  SALH-I  am  lntro- 
ducing  my  new  Strawberry,  Gem.  Plant  it- 
The  great  moneymaker.  H.W.Graham.Tyaskin.  Md 
originator  of  the  famous  S.  Berries  Climax  and  Gem. 


OATS 


I  OOK I  LOOK 1 800,000  BUBACH  STRAWBERRY 

,  PLANTS.  Lots  of  other  varieties.  Rathbun  and 
Lucretia.  Dewberry  and  Wilson  Jr.  Blackberry  plants, 
Kansas  Black  Cap  and  Miller  Red  Raspberry  Plants 
and  Cabbage  Plants.  Catalogue  Free. 

_  D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 

Big  4,  20th  Century,  National.  The  oat 
wonders,  05  cents  per  bushel. 

McADAMS  SEED  00.,  Columbus  Grove, O. 

P*  ^  Genesee  Valley  Grown,  150  Acres, 
NIL  V"  Established  1869,  never  have  had 
K  V"  P  JV  San  Jose  Scale.  “  Not  t  h  e 
ILLU  Cheapest,  hut  the  Host.”  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  GEO.  A.  SWEET 
NURSERY  CO.,  Dausville,  New  York.  4 


WEST  MICHIGAN  TREES. 

Buda  cut  from  bearing  trees  insure  stock  true  to  name.  Two  mil¬ 
lion  apple,  peach,  cherry,  plum,  pear  and  qulnco.  Ornamental 
Stock.  Order  direct  at  wholesale  prices.  Write  to-day  for 
beautifully  Illustrated  freo  catalogue. 

West  Mich. Nurseries, Boi54  Benton  Harbor, Mich. 


SQUARE  DEAL  GASOLIME  ENGINE. 

If  you  want  a  fair  and  square  proposition  on  a  good  little  engine,  write  to  us. 
Square  Deal  Gasoline  Engines  are  air  cooled,  no  water  cooler,  no  freezing  up 
and  bursting,  no  batteries  to  be  renewed,  quick  and  resj>onsive.  Take  little 
room.  Close  crank  pattern.  All  bearings  run  in  oil.  Our  1%  h.  p.  engine  only 
occupies  24  x30 inches  floor  space.  It  is  a  crack  worker,  a  guaranteed  bargain. 
Electric  current  for  the  spark,  supplied  by  a  Magnetic  Dynamo,  furnished 
with  the  Ofl  DAYS  FRFF  TRIAL  You  pay  when  you  aresatisfled.  We 
engine.  UAIO  Lfc  I  nlAu»  alsQ  m'kc  large  engines  up  to  25 

horse  power.  Write  today  for  free,  illustrated  catalogue. 

KENNEY  MACHINERY  CO.,  142  Capital  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  tnd. 


Trees  *  Plants 


Free  from  Seale.  New  and  Choice  Varieties.  BLACK¬ 
BERRIES,  STRAWBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES.  Our 
tree  Catalogue  will  save  you  money.  Please  mention 
Rubai.  Nkw-Yobker. 

MYER  &  SON,  Brid.g,eville>  Delaware. 


©DAPPLE  TREES!.’.0  at  $6.00 per  100 

w  ‘  FREIGHT  PAID. 

And  our  3  to  5(foot  size  are  better  and  larger  than  some  offer  as  4  to  5  foot. 

Pears,  Cherry,  Peach,  Plum  and  Carolina  Poplars 

$5.00  PER  100.  FREIGHT  PAID 

Healthy,  true  to  name  and  FUMIGATED.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  WHOLESALE  prices. 

Remember  we  beat  all  other  Reliable  Nurseries  in  Quality  and  Price 

LETTERS  FROM  SOME  OF  OUR  CUSTOMERS.  WE  HAVE  THOUSANDS  OF  THESE  IN  OUR  OFFICE, 
i  enn  ,  ,iiui.  Jlsfc.  1905.  Reliance  Nursery  Co.,  Gentlemen.— Your  Catalogue  at  hand,  and  enclosed 


year 

T  - - ruly  yours,  WILLIAM  SCHREIBER.  ~  '  Cr<>P 

.J ndiana,  June  17.  Reliance  Nursery  Co.,  Dear  Sirs— The  trees  I  received,  or  ordered  from  you,  this 
^pnngj^cajne^to>)(haml  in  good  condition,  and  are  all  growing  nicely.  Thanks  for  the  extra  trees  you  86nt 

fir.  Ji'ir18’  F°blDth,  1906.  Reliance  im  urskry  Co.,  Dear  Sir;— Just  received  your  catalogue.  Inclosed 
Yours  truly  C  FRANKER1  troes  lrom  y°u  four  <4>  years  ago  which  have  excellent  fruit,  1  am  well  pleased. 

ALL  STOCK  AS  REPRESENTED  OR  MONEY  REFUNDED 

RELIANCE  NURSERY  COMPANY  INC.  _  Box  I  Geneva  New  York. 

HOW  TO  CROW  FRUIT  AND  MAKE  MONEY. 

We  have  a  surplus  in  fruit  trees  this  spring,  particularly  Apple,  Plum  and  Cherry,  also  small  fruit  plants' 
a i id  A sj >a r agu s  r  oo t s .  Our  tree  catalogue  tells  now  to  plant  and  take  earo  of  an  orchard  and  how  to  grow 
fruits,  with  pointers  on  varieties,  pruning,  cultivating,  fertilizing,  spraying,  etc.,  and  describes  the 
best  trees  and  shrubs  to  ornament  your  grounds.  Prices  as  low  as  reliable  stock  can  be  grown.  This  is  the 
year  to  secure  the  best  stock  at  a  bargain.  Don’t  miss  sending  for  our  catalogue 

BARNES  BROTHERS  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 

fPELL’i  JEED 

DIRECT  TO  THE  PLANTER 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

GARDEN  SEEDS  FARM  SEEDS 

Beans,  $2.36  per  bu.  up  Heavy  Yielding  Barley,  .76  per  bu. 

Peas.  2.25  “  “  “  Michigan  drown  Seed  Corn,  .90  “  “ 


Sweet  corn,  2.16 
Onion  seed,  .70 
Radish,  .25 


lb.  “ 

««  it 


Wonderful  Yield  Oats,  '  .60  “ 
Speltz.  Wonderful  drain,  .65  “ 
Field  Peas.  Earliest  Feed,  $1.10  “  “ 


Enormous  Yielding  Michigan  Grown 
Seed  Potatoes,  $2.40  per  Barrel 


OUR  WHOLESALE  PRICE  LIST  and  beautiful  100-page  catalog  describing 
all  the  above  and  25  new  money-making  vegetables  FREE  ON  REQUEST.  Write 
postal  today.  Address. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY,  Dept.  R,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


Eureka  Ensilage  Corn 

on  tried  it?  The  wonderful  variety  for  which  the  demand  has  stead 
creased  every  year  for  20  years.  No  other  corn  yields  such 

A  Wonderful  Tonnage 


H 5  w  a  r >cor£  °f  65  tones  per  acre  at  silage  making  time.  Stalks  grow  to  height 
of  20  ft.  4  to  5  well  developed  ears  to  the  stalk,  besides  being  crowded  with 
broad  leaves.  Corn  right  in  the  milk  at  ensilage  making  time 

Our  Seed  is  Genuine. 

Beware  of  the  so-called  Eureka  varieties.  We  have  made  a  specialty 
of  tins  one  variety  for  years,  growing  and  guarding  purity  of  seed. 

Shipped  in  the  ear  or  shelled,  just  as  you  prefer. 

Our  free  catalog  also  describes  other  profitable 
forage  crops  and  a  select  line  of  farm  implements  i 
and  machines.Don’t  fail  to  write  for  it.  Address.  /  SIBE 


Ross  Brothers  Co..  ■ 

.  »  |  ROSS  BROS.  PURE  BRED  SUO  CORN 

Worcester.  •  -  Mass.  !ry.-  y  l  vrv :  yiit:V’,iT  y-*  v-?v..!vw 
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7  YEARS  TBBTBD.  Of  Unequaled  Richness. 
Troo  Hardy,  Vigorous,  Productive.  WRITE  NOW 
FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR.  *1.00  IN¬ 
VESTED  WILE  PAY  INTEREST  ON  $lOO. 
Do  not  lose  a  year's  time. 


GARDEN  AND 
FLORAL  GUIDE  FOR  1906'  _ 

FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING.  </4M£S 

430  MAIN  ST . 


Two  Million 

Strawberry  Plants 

Every  one  of  them  pood  honest  plants  with 
an  abundance  of  branching  rootlets,  Good 
big  crowns.  Free  from  disease  and  in 
the  most  thrifty  growing  condition.  Guar¬ 
anteed  true  to  name  and  variety.  No  other 
grower  can  produce  anything  better.  Our 

Strawberry  Catalogue 

contains  20  pages  of  matter  devoted  exclusively 
to  strawberries.  Gives  good,  straightforward 
nnd  honest  descriptions  of  the  45  varieties  we 

grow.  Tells  just  what  each  has  done  In  fruiting 
ore  on  our  own  farm. 

PRICE  SI  .75  to  *2. SO  per  Thousand.  Dis¬ 
counts  for  larger  quantities.  Write  torfreecato- 
log  today.  It’s  sure  to  make  and  save  you  money. 

J.W  JONES  &  SON,  BOX  26  ALLEN,  MD. 


Strawberry  Plants 


4  MONEY  MAKERS: 

Kxcelsior,  Bubach,  Par¬ 
son’s  Beauty,  Gandy.  $1.75 
per  1000.  Circulars  FREE. 


Others  that  are  Good: 

Dunlap,  Brandywine. 
Tennessee.  Sample  and 
others  *1.5t)  per  1000, 


No  letter  plants  offered.  WM.  PKKRY,  Cool  Spring, '  Delaware 


THE  BEST  STRAWBERRY 

is  Senator  Dunlap— large,  tine  colored, 
very  productive.  Catalog  of  Straw¬ 
berry  and  other  berrypla 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  620,  Pul 


ants  FREE, 
aski,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Virginia  and  Chesapeake,  winners  of$100  GOI-I)  PRIZE 
oilers;  also  Cardinal,  Commonwealth,  North  Shore,  Oaks 
Early,  New  York,  Glen  Mary,  Stevens  Champion,  and  90 
others;  best  list,  good  stock,  fair  prices.  Dewberries:  Lu- 
cretia  and  Austins. 

-  J  „  Full  line  l>est  new  and  standard  old  vari- 
O  eeCLf  etiesGARDEN,  FIELD  and  FLOWER 

SEEDS.  New  60  Page  Catalogue  Free.  It  tells  about 
good  plants  and  seeds  and  where  to  get  them.  Send  now  to 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Dept.  17,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


KNIGHT'S  FRUIT  PLANTS . 

Do  you  want  the  host  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  otc.?  VVE  HAVE  THEM.  A  large 
stock  of  all  the  money-making  varieties  at  a  reason 
aide  price.  It  will  pay  yon  to  send  for  our  catalog. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON,  Sawyer,  Mich. 


■■  MBfe  HI  We  grow  and  sell  direct 

III  I  to  you  all  the  good  and 
P  IBI  I  tested  varieties  of 

I  II W I  I  Large  and  Small  Fruits. 

Highest  grade  only.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  live  and  true  to 
name.  One-third  Agents’ 
prices.  Illustrated  and 

descriptive  catalogue  free, 

Send  for  one  to-day. 

Highland  Nurseries,  Dept.  R.,  Rochester, N.Y 


TREES 


'CARFF^BLACKBERRIES 


I  grow  millions  of  blackberry  plants 
.  that  yield  luscious  fruits.  All  true 
kto  name— full  of  life.  They’re 
.money— coiners  that  will  yield 

$300  PROFIT  PER  ACRE 

Mt  handsome,  new  oatalng  of  small  fruits,  fruit 
,  and  ornament*l  troos,  farm  and  garden  seeds  and 
'Csnsral  nursery  stock  sent  free.  Get  It — wrlto  today. 

W.  N.  Scarfif,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


FRUIT  TREES 

that  are  sound,  solid  and  safe  is  what  every  planter 
wants  for  spring  of  1906.  We  offer  you  trees  of  that 
kind ;  selection  perfect.  Heavy  stock  of  Apple,  Peach, 
Plum,  Pear  and  Cherry,  also  full  line  of  other  fruits. 
Write  us  today  for  our  catalogue  and  price  list,  it  is 
valuable  and  will  tell  you  the  rest.  THE  RIVERSIDE 
NURSERY  CO.,  Confluence,  Somerset  Co.,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY 


Virginia  and  Chesapeake,  winners  of  MOO  GOLD 
FRIZK  otters;  also  Cardinal,  Commonwealth, 
North  Shore,  Oaks  Early,  New  York,  Glen  Mary, 
Stevens  Champion,  and  90  other-  best  liv.t,  good 
stock, reasonable  prices:  Dewberries:  Lueretia 

a«nil»i  CfCnitfiS  C  abb anoi 

Austins.  EL.  KZm  ■— J  9  New  Volga 

and  20  other  varieties.  Cucumber.:  Peninsula 
Prize,  Allen's  Pride  ol  the  Market,  Arlington 
Spine,  Shamrock,  etc.  Cantaloupe*:  Allen’a  Flret 
Choloe,  True  Rocky  Ford.  Tomatoes:  Livings¬ 
ton’s  Globe,  Allen's  Boat,  Chalk  Jewel,  Maule’s 
Earliest,  Earllana,  etc.  Kansas  King,  Eighty  Day 
Yellow  Dent,  Maryland  Queen  Field  Corn.  Best 
new  and  standard  Garden, Field  and  Flower  seeds, 
Asparagus  Hoots,  Special  Agr’l  Implements.,  etc. 

eo  PACE  CATALOGUE  FREE.  Send  address 
on  postal  NOW.  It  tells  about  lots  of  good  things 
for  the  farm  and  garden  and  where  to  get  them. 

W.  F.  ALLEK,  Dtp!.  61,  SaHtbuty,  Md. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

Apples  for  Monroe  Co.,N.  Y. 

I  have  75  Northern  Spy  five-years-old 
trees  that  I  wish  to  top-work  with  some 
early-bearing  variety.  How  would  such 
varieties  as  Alexander,  Wealthy  or  Twenty- 
Ounce  succeed?  l.  j.  c. 

The  list  given  in  the  enclosed  question  Is 
very  good,  but  I  should  place  at  the  head 
Malden  Hlush  followed  by  McIntosh  and  Sut¬ 
ton.  While  the  Alexander  is  a  very  fine- 
looking  apple  and  a  good  bearer,  the  quality 
is  very  ordinary,  if  not  inferior ;  in  fact  it 
might  be  called  a  Fall  Ben  Davis.  Another 
apple  that  does  well  with  us,  and  is  a  money¬ 
maker,  is  the  llubbardston,  although  it  is  an 
apple  of  medium  quality,  yet  its  many  good 
points,  such  as  being  practically  an  annual 
bearer,  and  its  freedom  from  fungus  and 
worms,  and  the  even  size  of  the  fruit,  should 
commend  it  to  the  up-to-date  fruit  grower. 

S.  W.  WADHAMS. 

Budding ;  Plums  In  Hudson  Valley. 

I  have  a  number  of  apple  trees  set  in  the 
Spring  of  1905  that  I  wish  to  replace  this 
Spring  with  another  variety.  Which  would 
produce  quickest  results:  Dig  the  trees  out 
and  set  the  variety  I  want  in  their  places, 
(two-year  trees),  or  top-bud  with  that  vari¬ 
ety  in  August?  Which  of  the  Domestica 
plums  succeed  best  as  commercial  varieties 
in  the  Hudson  Valley?  inquirer. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  the  trees  are  thrifty,  buds  set  in  Au¬ 
gust  will  take,  and  time  Vi II  certainly  be 
gained.  In  the  days  of  old-fashioned  plum 
prices  some  handsome  returns  were  made 
along  the  upper  Hudson  from  commercial 
orchards  of  Bradshaw  and  a  so-called  Ger¬ 
man  prune,  with  Lombard  doing  best  of  all 
when  It  did  not  rot.  The  decadence  of  the 
commercial  Domestica  plum  industry  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  rise  of  black  knot  and  poor 
prices,  and  to-day  I  think  there  are  not  a 
dozen  commercial  orchards  of  Domestica 
plums  along  the  Hudson  which  do  much  more 
than  pay  their  way.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  few  young  trees  set  out  I  notice  are  the 
Italian  Prune  or  Fellenberg  and  Grand 
Duke.  T.  u.  H. 

The  Jefferis  Apple. 

What  is  the  character  of  fruit  of  the  JeD 
feris  apple  in  productiveness,  quality  and 
market?  We  have  a  considerable  number  of 
trees  from  grafted  nursery  stock  three  years 
planted ;  did  not  get  bloom,  but  they  are  the 
most  rampant,  vigorous  growers  we  have  and 
frost  proof.  F.  Q.  B. 

Georgetown,  Prince  Edward  Island. 

The  Jefferis  apple  is  one  of  the  very  best 
in  quality  of  all  the  late  Summer  or  early 
Fall  varieties.  It  is  medium  in  size,  fiat 
in  shape  and  beautifully  colored  with  red 
stripes  and  splashes  over  a  pale  yellowish 
ground.  The  llesh  is  very  fine  grained,  crisp 
and  juicy,  and  the  fiavor  is  mild  sub-acid 
and  very  pleasant.  This  apple  pleases  the 
people  at  home,  and  when  taken  to  market 
and  sold  to  customers  who  appreciate  good 
fruit  will  always  bring  a  good  price.  The 
tree  is  vigorous  nnd  an  abundant  bearer,  and 
there  is  none  that  grows  to  more  shapely  pro¬ 
portions.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Plums  and  Peaches  for  Northern  New  York. 

I  have  about  an  aero  enclosed  in  poultry 
yards  which  I  would  like  to  plant  to  apple, 
with  some  quick-growing  plum  trees  as  fillers. 
How  would  Red  June  and  Abundance  do? 
Soil  is  glacial,  rather  inclined  to  black 
gravel  artificially  drained,  and  of  great  nat¬ 
ural  fertility;  800  feet  elevation  above  tide 
and  in  valley.  This  Is  where  the  native 
Green  Gage  plum  nourishes  everywhere.  I 
specify  Red  June  and  Abundance  because  I 
am  located  only  one  mile  from  a  Summer 
resort,  and  there  is  a  market  for  plums  in 
August  only,  at  good  prices.  How  about  the 
Climax  plum  also?  I  have  a  small  apple 
orchard  just  set.  (Spring.  1905)  on  hill  over¬ 
looking  valley  200  feet  above,  which  I  wish 
to  set  In  peaches  as  fillers ;  soil  is  light 
loam  overlaying  shale.  It  is  under  culti¬ 
vation  ;  will  not  seed  down.  I  shaljl  need 
about  100  trees.  I  wish  one-half  to  he  early 
(ripening  in  August  here)  and  others  later. 
Name  best  varieties ;  cold  I  think  no  greater 
here  than  in  western  New  York ;  coldest 
here  by  my  registering  thermometer  25  be¬ 
low  zero.  I  set  a  few  Flberta  trees  Spring 
of  1904,  went  through  Winter  of  1904-05 
without  harming  a  single  bud  and  are  full 
of  fruit  buds  now  (they  are  in  sod)  which 
I  think  will  open  by  February  10  if  this 
warm  weather  continues,  rendering  them 
liable  to  bo  caught  by  the  light  frosts  which 
we  get  occasionally.  w.  m.  k. 

Sharon  Springs.  N.  Y. 

I  once  top-worked  Abundance  to  Climax, 
but  changed  hack  because  the  fruit  cracked 
open  year  after  year.  Red  June  needs  more 
petting  in  the  way  of  culture  than  It  will 
receive  in  the  poultry  yard;  better  substitute 
Burbank,  although  later.  I  would  not  invest 
money  In  peach  trees  in  your  latitude.  Some 
years  crops  can  no  doubt  be  had  from  Tri¬ 
umph,  Flberta,  Crosby  and  Smock,  but  the 
Triumph  has  virtually  no  good  quality  out¬ 
side  of  hardiness.  Plant  nothing  of  the 
Crawford  type.  r.  l.  h. 

Fruit  for  Vermont. 

Please  suggest  12  apples  and  six  each, 
pears,  plums  and  cherries  that  would  make 
(he  most  satisfactory  orchard  for  family 
use  in  the  climate  of  Vermont.  Last  Winter 
we  had  40  degrees  below  zero.  How  should 
high  sandy  soil  he  prepared  for  their  plant 
ing,  and  when  should  they  he  set  out? 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  A.  F.  B. 

High  snnd.v  soil  will  probably  not  be  satis 
factory  for  the  fruit  trees  mentioned.  If  it 
Is  very  high  and  sandy  no  encouragement 
should  be  given  for  planting  there.  If  it  is 
only  moderately  exposed,  and  if  the  sand 
is  not  too  light,  something  can  probably  be 
done.  The  ground  can  ho  improved  by  the 
addition  of  well-sifted  coal  ashes;  and  some 
improvement  can  be  made  by  growing  beans, 
peas,  buckwheat  and  clover  and  turning  them 
under.  The  trees  should  be  set  in  the  Spring. 
The  following  varieties  are  most  likel.v,  to 
succeed,  although  it  is  not  feasible  to  plant 
as  many  as  six  varieties  of  pears  or  cherries. 
Apples :  Astrachan,  Yellow  Transparent. 

Wealthy,  Williams,  Fall  Pippin.  Baldwin, 
Northern  Spy,  R.  I.  Greening,  McIntosh. 
Fameuse,  Sutton  Beauty,  Shiawassee  Beauty. 
Pears;  Bartlett,  Seokel.  Vermont  Beauty 
Anjou.  Plums:  Burbank.  Abundance,  Lorn 
bard,  Bavay,  Bradshaw,  Apple.  Cherries 
Richmond,  Montmorency,  Morello. 

fProf.l  F.  A.  WAUGH. 


HARDY  PERENNIAL 
PLANTS 


•r  Old  Fashioned 
Flower* 

Nothing  will  make  the 
home  grounds  so  cheer¬ 
ful,  attractive  and  in¬ 
teresting  at  low  cost,  as 
Hardy  Perennial  Plants;  yielding,  as  they  do, 
a  wealth  of  flowers  of  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  form  and  color  from  early  spring 
until  late  autumn, — not  only  during  the  first 
year  but  for  many  years, — from  a  single  plant¬ 
ing;  increasing  in  beauty  as  the  years  go  by. 
They  flourish  in  almost  every  soil,  need  but 
little  care  and  require  no  special  knowledge 
to  succeed  with  them.  That  those  who  have 
never  ordered  of  me,  may,  at  a  small  outlay, 
learn  of  the  excellence  of  my  Hardy  Peren¬ 
nial  Plants,  I  offer  the  following  special  col¬ 
lections  by  mail  post-paid:  all  well  developed 
plants  that  will  bloom  freely  the  first  season: 

12 — Double  Hollyhock,,  all  dltforent,  IJ.OO 

12—  Hardy  Phlox,  no  two  alike,  1.90 

16. — German  Iris,  ohoiceet  sorts.  1.00 

10— Herd  j  Pinks ,  lnoludln*  Perpetual  Snow,  1 .00 
12— Hardj  Chrysanthemum^  obolco  named,  1.00 
tS — Foxglove,  no  two  alike,  -50 

6 _ Larkspurs,  no  two  alike,  .60 

12 — Hardy  tstcre,  no  two  alike,  1*90 

10 — Day  Lillies,  no  two  alike,  1*00 

10 — Hardy  Grasses,  6  kinds  1.00 

All  are  choice  named  varieties.  I  will  send  the  10  col¬ 
lections  by  express  for  $7.50,  purchaser  paying  charges. 
My  special  catalog  of  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  a  beauti- 
ful  book  of  50  pages,  which  truthfully  describes  and  il¬ 
lustrates  a  most  complete  assortment  ofthesecharmitig 
flowers  (over  1000  varieties),  and  Is  replete  with  in¬ 
formation  useful  to  all  interested  in  floriculture,— ftea 
by  mail  for  the  asking. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  LITTLE  SILVER,  HEW  JERSEY. 


1906 
BOOK 
FREE 


Worth 
its  weight  in 
GOLD. 


Spring  and  Planting  Time  Will 
Soon  be  Here. 

Have  you  placed  an  order  yet  for  Apple  and  other 
Fruit  Trees?  If  not,  do  not  delay,  Remember, 
in  making  out  your  order  we  have  a  full  supply  of 
Nursery  stock;  none  better.  Catalogue  .free.  _  bend 
for  one.  Address, 

The  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons  Go.,  Inc,, 

NEW  CANAAN,  CT. 


The  Book  that  beats  them  all  because  it  tells 
how  bis  crops  of  big  fancy  strawberries  can 
be  grown  every  year  and  how  to  pick  and  pack  them  for 
big  prices.  It  keeps  Experienced  Growers  posted  on 
new  discoveries  in  plant  breeding  and  latest  cultural 
methods.  It  takes  beginners  through  a  complete 
course  of  instruction;  tells  just  when  and  how  to  do 
everything  to  get  Big  Results,  and  how  to  start  a 
Profitable  Berry  Farm  with  little  capital.  Reautifully 
illustrated  with  photo-engravings.  Don’t  order  your 
plants  until  you  read  this  book.  It  is  free. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.,  Box  480, Three  Rivers, Mich. 


,  shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
.  ’  frait.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
'bution  to  planters.— Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


TREES 


All  First-class.  Fresh  dug.  No  cold 
storage  stock.  38th  year.  80-page 
catalog.  G.  0.  STONE’S  WUOLB- 
SALFi  NURSERIES,  Dansville.N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES  THAT  GROW 

and  boar  fruit  true  to  label.  Fine  assortment  of  stock. 
All  conveniences  for  packing  ERUIT  GROWERS 
and  DEALERS  ORDERS.  Can  save  you  15  to  30 
per  cent  on  largo  or  small  orders.  Get  my  prices  and 
free  catalogue  without  delay. 

Martin  Wahl,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


450,000  TREES 

200  varieties.  Also  Grapes, Small  Fruits  etc.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price  liBt  free.  Lewis  Koesah,  Fredonlu,  N.Y, 


Save  a  Third 


of  your  Tree  Money. 


All  of  a  third,  sometimes  a 
half,  by  buying  from  me  direct  instead  of  paying  “tree  agents’  prices.”  It 
costs  for  agents  to  canvass  the  country.  I  have  no  agents. 

WOOD’S  TREES 

Finest  grown,  are  sold  only  by  catalog.  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  etc.,  and 
all  Small  Fruits.  I  am  right  now  offering  an  especially  fine  line  of  Jona¬ 
than  and  Ben  Davis  Apples  and  Concord  Grapes  at  special  prices.  My  rose 
stock  is  all  field  grown  with  extra  fine  roots.  Catalog  free.  Be  sure  and 

send  for  it.  ALLEN  L.  WOOD, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Wholesale  Grower, 


A  X 


WAUKEGAN  NURSERIES 


Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees 


Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Etc. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS, 

^ 


WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 
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Rogers’  Trees  Are  Different 
From  Others. 

THEY  ARE  SAFE. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL, 

Apple  Breeders, 
DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 

Our  new  Tree  Breeder  will  interest 
the  special  grower  who  wishes  to  work  for 
the  production  of  the  BEST  APPLES  IN 
THE  WORLD.  It’s  Free. 


APPLE  TREES  7c 


The  Best 
Hardy  V  arietles 

POPLAR.  TREES  AND  ROSE  BUSHES.  TEN  CENTS  EACH 

ASPARAGUS,  the  most  popular  vegetable,  yields  at  the  rate  of  $400  per  acre,  two  year  plants  75  cents 
per  loo;  $1.50  per  1,000.  Grape  vines  and  fruit  plants  at  low  prices.  _  P1)PLAU1UEL8  for  driveways, 
shade  and  lawns.  The  most  rapid  growing  trees.  10c  to  17  cents  each.  KOSE8.  A  large  collection  of 
hardy  varieties,  also  our  Live-for-Ever  Pink  Rose.  lOo  to  20c  each. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER— SAVE  35  EIBt 


Let 

Send 


us  price  your  list  of  wants.  Green’s  1906  Catalogue,  also  copy  of  Green’s  Big  Fruit  Magazine  free, 
d  postal  oard  for  them  today.  GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY,  WALL  ST.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  3, 


ILLINOIS  APPLE  NOTES. 
Culture ,  New  Varieties,  Insects. 

I  started  a  ravenish  croak  a  few  years 
ago  in  regard  to  the  destructive  work  of  the 
curculio  in  the  apple  orchards  in  Ilinois,  and 
I  am  very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  that 
the  time-despised  “I  told  you  so”  must  be 
Introduced  here.  When  nine-tenths  of  the 
apples  of  a  locality  are  knotty  and  worth¬ 
less  it  gets  to  be  a  serious  matter.  Even  if 
the  curculio  trouble  may  be  somewhat  dimin¬ 
ished  by  spraying — which  is  a  disputed  point 
— it  is,  and  will  be.  a  fact  here  that  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  will  not  spray  properly,  if  indeed 
he  sprays  at  all.  I  incline  to  the  opinion — ■ 
opinion  only — that  the  Bordeaux  is  distaste¬ 
ful  to  the  curculio  that  works  on  the  apple. 
But  whether  more  so  to  the  Apple  curculio 
than  the  Plum  curculio  that  works  on  the 
apple,  I  know  not,  and  I  think  that  this 
point  should  be  a  subject  for  investigation 
by  experiment  stations.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  Plum  curculio  dropped  prematurely,  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  plums  here,  but  did  not 
molest  the  apple.  Now,  the  native  plums 
may  be  counted  on  usually  to  mature  a  fair 
crop,  and  bring  a  poor  price,  while  the  oppo¬ 
site  is  true  of  the  apple.  Twenty  years  ago 
nobody  mentioned  the  Apple  curculio — it  was 
all  Plum  curculio  and  “Plum  gouger,”  and 
nobody — -at  least  outside  of  the  entomolo¬ 
gists — seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  existence 
of  such  an  insect.  The  best  apples  here 
come  from  orchards  where  hogs  or  sheep 
pick  up  the  fruit  as  fast  as  it  drops,  but 
often  hogs  kill  or  injure  trees  by  rubbing 
against  them,  or  by  gnawing  the  trunks  or 
roots.  Sheep,  unless  the  trunks  be  pro¬ 
tected,  will  take  to  bark  medicine,  and  they 
will  browse  on  the  low-growing  branches  at 
any  time;  this  is  one  of  the  arguments  of  the 
high-headed  tree  men.  Very  late  cultivation 
might  be  beneficial,  but  sometimes  a  little 
coat  of  trash  is  beneficial  as  a  protection 
against  severe  Winters.  Burning  off  the  trash 
would  kill  many  insects  and  leave  others 
without  a  home,  but  the  destroying  of  the 
humus,  and  the  danger  of  injuring  trees  and 
from  Winter  injury,  bobs  up  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence.  So  what  shall  we  do?  I  hgve 
noticed  of  late  years  a  remarkable  absence 
of  injury  from  the  Codling  moth  and  have 
wondered  if  it  might  be  the  case  that  it  had 


ELEVATED  SPRAY  COOKING  PLANT. 

See  Page  171. 

found  an  enemy  in  the  curculio.  Does  any 
one  know? 

As  all  know,  there  are  a  great  many  seed¬ 
lings  of  the  Ben  Davis  afloat.  It  is  a  great 
producer  and  reproducer,  but  so  far  as  I  know 
cone  of  them  is  good  enough  to  rate  as  “very 
good”  in  quality.  Some  will  pass  as  “good,” 
but  many  are  so  dry  and  insipid  as  to  be 
positively  poor.  Among  the  best  I  have 
tasted  is  one  received  from  an  experiment 
station  under  The  mark  of  “B.  B.  2”  eight 
years  ago,  and  this  is  what  now  passes  under 
the  name  of  Black  Ben  Davis  or  Reagan. 
The  flesh  of  most  of  the  family  is  soft  and 
white,  lacking  in  juice  and  insipid  in  flavor. 
They  are  all  large  and  showy — also  produc¬ 
tive.  As  I  taste  it  this  Black  Ben  Davis  is 
a  little  richer  and  better  in  quality  than 
most  of  them  and  there  is  more  yeilow  in 
color  of  flesh.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  judg¬ 
ing  from  tree  and  fruit,  that  it  is  the  same 
as  a  variety  I  received  in  1887  under  the 
name  of  “Marion  Red,”  from  a  person  who 
had  gathered  scions  in  the  Southwest  for  his 
own  grafting.  But  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
distinct  from  Gano,  for  the  latter  shows 
more  strtpe  and  less  of  the  solid  wash  of 
beautiful  red.  Yet  I  will  not  be  drawn  into 
the  Black  Ben  Davis  vs.  Gano  controversy, 
as  too  much  has  already  been  said  on  the 
subject. 

Benton  County  Beauty  is  of  the  same  class, 
but  the  flesh  is  white  with  a  greenish  core 
line,  and  flavor  is  quite  insipid.  The  tree  is 
vigorous,  but  rougher  and  more  irregular  than 
Ben  Davis,  and  the  junction  is  very  large  and 
strong.  Poor  Man’s  Friend,  from'  California, 
is  very  similar  to  Ben  Davis  in  tree  and 
fruit,  but  the  latter  seems  even  poorer  in 
quality  and  if  I  had  the  authority  to  do  so, 

I  would  transpose  to  “Poor  Friend  to  Man.” 
Highfill,  which  is  also  spelled  Hyfill,  differs 
from  the  others  in  being  more  oblate  and  in¬ 
clined  to  be  uneven  and  warty,  also  the  tree 
is  more  spreading.  Martha  Washington  is 
from  Arkansas,  and  although  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  a  seedling  of  Ben  Davis,  there 
is  sufficient  proof  in  the  pudding  itself  with¬ 
out  historical  authority.  The  soft  white  flesh 
is  there  and  the  flatness  of  taste.  It  is 
also  inclined  to  be  warty.  Gill’s  Beauty  is 
different  in  tree,  some,  or  really  many  limbs 
droop,  while  others  are  perpendicular,  grow¬ 
ing  from  the  curve  of  the  drooping  limb. 
The  fruit  is  a  showy  red,  and  oblate  in  shape. 
There  is  an  apple  from  about  Warsaw,  Ill., 
called  Ben  Bolt.  It  has  not  been  exploited 
much,  but  it  is  one  of  the  brothers  in  the 
large  family.  It  is  a  little  smaller  than  its 
parent,  but  the  solid  is  as  showy  as  any  of 
them,  and  if  it  tasted  as  good  as  it  looks  it 
would  Be  a  rival  of  Jonathan.  But  it  doesn’t 
—you  would  know  it  anywhere.  Perhaps  a 
little  better  than  Ben  Davis — 'perhaps  not. 

Shackleford  was  exploited,  and  I  Imagine 
that  those  who  praised  it  would  b.e  glad  to 


have  all  of  their  praise  words  stricken  out. 
It  drops  and  fails  to  keep  for  even  an  early 
Winter  apple.  Most  of  the  family  will  keep 
in  an  ordinary  cellar  into  December  or  later, 
but  this  one  leaves — without  regrets — even  in 
Autumn  here.  It  is  remarkable  how  little 
the  birthmarks  vary  in  the  children  of  the 
Ben  Davis.  Perhaps  only  the  Oldenburg  may 
approach  it  in  this  respect.  I  have  always 
suspected  a  close  relationship  between  it  and 
the  Brewington  Pippin  which  is  said  also 
to  hail  from  Kentucky.  It  is  even  a  little 
larger  than  Ben  Davis,  fully  as  productive, 
and  fully  as  good  in  quality,  but  yet  not 
“very  good”  as  rated  in  Bulletin  No.  56  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  There  is  some  gray  with  the  red,  but 
the  flesh  is  white,  soft  and  spongy,  and  when 
bruised  it  leathers  in  place  of  decaying.  Who 
knows  its  parentage? 

Varying  the  subject,  among  the  best  apples 
I  have  newly  fruited  this  year  is  Dr.  Noyes. 
As  this  is  its  first  year  here  it  is  well  enough 
to  remember  that  “one  swallow  does  not 
make  a  Summer.”  It  is  said  to  hail  from 
Maine,  and  appears  to  me  now  in  about  this 
light:  Tree,  quite  vigorous;  head  upright, 
tall  and  compact ;  limbs  long  and  straight ; 
junction  of  limbs  strong ;  leaves  numerous, 
dark,  dense;  fruit  full  medium,  oblate  conical, 
quite  large  base  and  medium  apex ;  color 
light  to  purplish,  smooth,  red,  solid  and  in 
stripes,  little  russet ;  cavity  wide,  deep-fur¬ 
rowed.  Calyx  open.  Basin  large,  abrupt ; 
skin  thin  and  tender;  flesh  yellowish,  fine, 
fragrant,  very  brittle  and  tender;  quite  juicy, 
medium  rich ;  mild  subacid  and  fully  very 

good ;  core  small.  Season  October  this  year. 

arreft  Seedling  comes  from  Idaho,  perhaps 
It  is  of  full  medium  size,  yellow  like  Grimes 
when  mature  and  oblate  conical  in  shape ; 
flesh  greenish  yellow,  very  fine,  very  juicy,  ten¬ 
der.  piquant — a  trace  of  agreeable  astrin- 
gency,  if  this  be  possible;  subacid  and  for 
me  “very  good.”'  Season.  September.  Wat¬ 
kins  No.  1,  is,  I  suppose,  from  California, 
and  has  fruited  here  for  the  first  this  year. 
The  tree  is  vigorous,  with  no  blight  so  far. 
Head  low,  very  wide,  rather  dense  and  droops 
at  the  base.  Fruit  large,  oblate,  flattened ; 
color  yellow,  flesh  yellowish,  fine,  crisp  to 
tender,  very  juicy,  rich,  lively,  refreshing 
subacid  and  very  good.  Season  October  and 
November.  Other  California  apples  that  have 
fruited  here  are  Gold  Ridge,  a  greenish  red 
annle  of  full  medium  size  and  moderate  qual¬ 
ity.  with  a  season  of  October  or  November; 
Duffey  Seedling,  which  blights  some;  fruit 
medium  in  size,  light  greenish  yellow  with 
a  bright  red  blush  and  only  “good”  in  qual¬ 
ity.  Season  November  to  December.  Ober 
Seedling,  very  oblate,  yellowish — with  a 
gray  fiber  and  dark  specks  ;  fully  good  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  with  a  midwinter  season.  Ukiah, 
full  medium  size ;  color  greenish  yellow,  near¬ 
ly  covered  with  smooth  red.  It  is  fine  and 
tender,  quite  juicy,  medium  rich,  peculiar, 
spicy,  lively  subacid  and  from  good  to  very 
good.  Season  November  and  December. 

I  have  never  seen  a  “very  good”  Rus¬ 
sian  apple  yet — or  at  least  one  with  high 
flavor.  Some  are  soft  and  tender  like  Yellow 
Transparent,  but  lack  in  richness  or  flavor. 
Livland  Raspberry  is  of  fair  quality  and  as 
beautiful  as  any  picture,  fair  in  quality  and 
nothing  more.  b.  buckman. 

Sangamon  Co..  Ill. 


ip  Your  Crops  Will  Be 
Money  Makers 

if  you  sow  our  Hardy  and  Reliable 
Northern  Crown  Seeds.  We  are 
growers  of  new  and  Improved  varieties 
of  Seed  Crain,  Seed  Corn,  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes  and  of  pure  and  hardy  strains 
ot  Vegetable  Seeds.  Our  stock  of 
high  grade  Timothy,  Clover  Seed, 
Turkestan  Alfalfa,  Dwarf  Essex 
Rape,  etc.,  is  the  most  complete.  Clo¬ 
ver-Crass  Mixtures  for  Permanent 
Pastures  and  Meadows  are  our  sped- 
ftlty.  Also  Hardy  Small  Fruit  Plants  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Shrubs.  Reasonable  prices.  Best  railroad 
connections.  6peclal8eed  rate  to  the  Northwest. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 
Farmer  Seed  Company,  Faribault,  Dllnn. 
44-Ath  Street. 


A  Magnificent  New  Corn. 

“HALL’S  GOLD  NUGGET.” 


An  eight-rowed  yellow  flint  corn  with  ears  TWICE 
AS  LARGE  as  ordinary  flint  or  “State”  corn— A 
GIANT  AMONG  ITS  KIND.  Early  and  very  profit¬ 
able.  Seed  raised  on  our  own  farm  near  Lake  On¬ 
tario. — it  is  Northern  grown.  Don't  be  satisfied  with 
anything  but  the  best.  Ask  for  sample  and  also  our 
catalogue— lots  of  good  things  in  it. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

COLDWATEK,  N.  Y. 


/"V  A  TO  Sensation,  123  bu.  per  acre,  also  choice 
vy  rt  1  O  Seed  Corn.  Samples  and  Catalogue 

Free.  TELEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio. 


1VTOROTON  BEAUTY  SEED  POTATOES 

*  ’  (from  Thorburn  Co.',  lb.,  30cts.;  3  lbs.,  75cts. 
postpaid  by  mail.  C.  A  SHERWOOD,  Whitehall,  Wts 


Harris’  Snowball  Potatoes 

Yielded  over  300  bu.  per  acre  in  many  places  last 
season.  Did  not  blight  where  others  were  killed 
alongside  of  them.  Large,  smooth  white  potatoes  of 
fine  quality.  It  is  a  money-maker.  Price  that  puts 
this  variety  within  the  reach  of  all.  Don’t  plant  In¬ 
ferior  kinds.  We  raise  many  other  kinds  of  early  and 
late  potatoes  and  other  seeds.  Catalogue  and  whole¬ 
sale  price  list  free. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Grand  11  Ollf  Pntaln  Originated  in  the  great 
Uldnu  new  ruldlU  potato  belt  of  Michigan, 
free  from  disease,  a  rank  grower  and  big  yielder  on 
light,  sandy  soils,  the  Montcalm  is  sure  to  be  a  great 
money-maker  for  the  farmer  and  truck  grower.  Do 
not  fall  to  get  a  start  In  this,  the  greatest  of  potatoes. 
For  full  description  see  Ad.  Rural  New-Yorker,  of 
Feb.  17th.  A  limited  quantity  of  seed  at  50c.  pound, 
$1  peck,  $3  bush.  E.  R.  Dunlap  &  Sons,  Belding,  Mich. 


Dibble's  Seeb  Potatoes 

Are  not  only  northern  grown,  vigorous,  carefully  assorted,  and  saved  from 
fields  free  from  blight  and  disease,  but  have  been  bred  up  by  years  of  selec¬ 
tion,  and  in  all  soils  and  climate  produce  larger  and  better  crops  than  those 
from  any  other  source. 

All  the  standard  kinds— Cobblers,  Ohios,  Rose,  Northers,  Bliss,  Pride  of 
the  South,  Fortunes.  Quick  Crop,  Bovees,  Queens,  Mountains,  Maines, 
Raleighs,  Carmans,  Giants  and  many  others  direct,  at  rock-bottom  prices, 
from  the  growers  to  you. 

We  have  the  largest  stocks.  Our  warehouses  hold  100  carloads.  We  will 
not  be  undersold.  You  can’t  afford  to  buy  a  bushel  of  seed  potatoes  till 
you  write  us  for  our  Catalogue  and  wholesale  price  list. 

OUR  THREE  NEW  POTATOES  ARE  PRONOUNCED  ABSOLUTELY 

Bliglit-Proof, 

and  immense  croppers,  yielding  200-500  bushels  per  acre  by  seventy-five 
farmers  who  grew  them  last  year.  Every  potato  grower  should  test  them 
thoroughly.  We  know  they  are  enormously  productive,  and  will  grow  100 
acres  this  season  on  our  own  land. 

Our  Seed  Potatoes  are  recommended  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  various  State  Experimental  Stations,  and 
thousands  of  satisfied  customers. 

Send  for  our  handsome  illustrated  Catalogue,  describing  all  the  new  and 
leading  varieties  of  Potatoes,  Corn,  Oats,  etc.  It’s  the  best  Farm  Seed 
Book  of  the  year,  and  it’s  Free.  Write  to-day. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y, 


GARDEN  PEAS. 

First  and  Best:  Admiral,  Horsfords.  Shropshire  Hero, 
Champion  of  England.  All  $2.00  a  bu.  Notts  Ex¬ 
celsior,  $5.00.  Gradus.  $8.00.  Alaskas,  $3.00.  Mar¬ 
rowfats,  $1.30@$1.50.  Canada  Peas  $1  and  up. 

OGEMAW  GRAIN  &  SEED  CO., 

West  Branch,  Mich. 


SEED 


FROM  A 
MARKET 
GARDENER 


FOR  THE  MARKET 

GARDENER 


You’ll  like  my  TFQTCn’ 
garden  seed  be-  ■  to  I  LU 
cause  I  am  a  gar-  ercn 
dener  myself  and  OEEU 
test  all  seed  in  my  own  gar¬ 
den  before  I  offer  them  to 
you.  They’re  acclimated  seed  and  will 
grow  just  as  good  vegetables  for  you  as  for 
me.  My  catalog  will  please  you  I’m  sure— 
it’s  so  different  from  others;  shows  things 
just  as  they’ll  grow,  not  fancy  pictures  of 
impossible  things.  My  seed  potatoes,  ear 
seed  corn  and  shelled,  graded  seed  corn 
have  made  me  known  all  over  the  country. 
Write  for  catalog,  it’s  FREE.  I  will  add 
samples  of  seed  corn,  and  garden  seeds, 
for  asking,  if  you  will  pay  postage. 

Henry  Field,  Seedsman  and  Gardener. 

Box  26,  Shenandoah,  la. 


©.I 


CUT  IN  TWO 


That’s  just  what  Salzer  is  doing— dis-^F 
tributing  among  planters  every  where  v 
countless  bushels  of  his  hardy,  N  orth- 
ern  Grown  Pedigree  Seeds  at  one-half 
their  real  value.  Take  advantage  of 
this  unusual  offer  by  sending  to-day 
for  a  free  copy  of  the  Book  of 

Salzer’s  Bargains 

and  getting  your  year’s  seeds  before  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  exhausted.  Cabbage,  Beets,  Radish, 
Onions, Corn,  Beans,  Tomatoes,  also  Salzer’s 
famous  farm  seeds,  6uch  as  Oats,  Speltz, 
Barley,  Potatoes,  Timothy,  Clover,  Wheat, 
etc.,— all  of  them  the  cream  of  last  season’s 
wonderful  growth  on  our  seed  farms. 

LUSCIOUS  RADISHES 

Everybody  lores  a  tender,  juicy  radish! 

.  And  we  want  everybody  to  have  them ! 

„  ’  Send  this  notice  to-day  and  receive  free 

Bargain  Seed  Book  and  sullicient  Radish  seed  to 
keep  you  in  luscious  radishes  all  summer  long! 

Remit  4o  and  we  add  package  of  Cosmos,  the  most 
fashionable,  serviceable,  beautiful  annual  flower. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO., 

Lock  Box  44,  La  Cross©,  Wis 


ALFRED  A.  WHITTINGTON,  Marion  Sta..  Md., 
makes  a  specialty  of  growing  the  famous  SECOND 
CROP  SEED  POTATOES.  These  potatoes  have  been 
compared  and  thoroughly  tested  with  other  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  with 
most  gratifying  results.  In  every  case  the  second 
crop  seed  potato  excelled  both  In  earliness  and  in 
yield  of  large  potatoes.  Catalogue  Free. 


SEEB  POTATOES 

THAT  ARE  RIGHT. 

Northern  Grown,  especially  for  seed.  In  fields  free 
from  blight,  scab  and  rot.  Send  for  free  catalog 
containing  every  standard  variety  grown. 

This  is  Our  31st  Anniversary 

S.  J.  CONNOLLY,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


SEED 


POTATOES.  Ey.  Ohio,  6  Weeks,  Cobbler, 
Carman.  Lowest  prices,  best  quality. 
Mc’ADAMS  SEED  CO.,  Columbus  Grove, O. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Early  and  Late.  A  Square  Deal  Guaranteed. 
C.  W.  BURNETT,  Phelps,  New  York. 

Eldorado  Oats 

Outyield  all  others.  204  bu.  have  been  grown  on  one 
acre.  Seed  Potatoes:  all  leading  varieties.  Write 
for  price  list.  CHAS.  CODNER,  Owego.  N.  Y. 

mnn  Ru  BiS  I'ollr  Seed  Oats,  50c.  per  bu.  lots  of 
IUUU  BUi  10bu.  or  over.  Early  Wh.  Cap  Seed  Corn, 
$1  bu.;  cash  with  order.  J.  S.  Tilton,  Norwalk,  O 


A  Muskmelon 

that  is  Blight  Proof  and  very  Early.  If 
interested,  send  for  circular  at  once. 

Geo.  Bittner ,  Milan,  Ohio. 

Potatoes-Bovee,  Cobbler,  Harvest,  Hebron,  Hustler, 
Ohio,  Bliss  Triumph,  Carman,  Noroton  Beauty,  Mountain,  Prise, 
Koee,  Longfellow.  G  Weeks,  go  kinds.  C.  W.  FOKD.  Fishers,  N.Y. 

Alfalfa  Seed, 
Beardless  Barley. 

J.  E.  WING  &  BROS.,  Mechanicsburg,  O. 

GRASS  SEED. 

Timothy  Seed,  all  kinds  of  Clover,  Blue  Grass,  Red 
Top,  Orchard  Grass,  8eed  Oats.  Ask  for  prices  and 
samples  on  what  you  want.  U.  J.  Cover,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 

5«  for  50c.  worth  of  leading  1906  Novelties  in 
U  Choicest  Garden  Seeds.  $l's  worth  of  Universal 
Premium  Coupons  free  with  every  order. 
BOLGIANO’S  SEED  STORE,  BALTIMORE, 

PUNT  PAGE’S  SEEDS. 

THEY  GROW. 

That’s  the  kind  we  sell— That’s  the  Kind  You 
Want — We  will  be  pleased  to  supply  you.  Page’s 
high  bred  seed  corn — None  better — Few  as  good.  Il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  FREE.  Mention  this  paper  and 
receive  five  packages  sweet  peas  for  five  cents. 

THE  PAGE  SEED  CO.,  Seedsmen,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


Sweet  Corn 


If  you  would  fur- 

_  _ _ _  nish  your  Dinner 

Table  with  the  most  delicious  corn  ever  tasted,  just 
try  ORDWAY’S  GOLDEN,  and,  our  word  for  it,  you 
will  bedelighted,  because  this  wonderful  variety  has 
the  characteristics  of  the  ideal  corn,  being  early, 
tender,  juicy  and  surpassingly  sweet.  Many  testi¬ 
monials  every  year  indicate  its  growing  popularity 
where  quality  becomes  a  potent  factor;  in  several 
cases  superseding  all  other  varieties.  Last  year’s 
harvest  was  the  best  we  ever  had,  samples  of  the 
corn  passing  a  test  of  90  per  cent,  perfect  in  germina¬ 
tion.  Carefully  selected  seed  sent  by  return  mall 
on  receipt  of  price:  Trial  packet  containing  enough 
seed  to  plant  35  hills,  10c.:  J^pint,  20c.;  pint,  30c.;  qt.. 
60c.  Address  O.  P.  ORDVVAY,  Saxon vi lie.  Mass, 


FLOWER  ANDVEGETABLE  SEEDS 


_  ’e  liave  built  up  our  reputation  on  the  quality  of  our 

seeds.  Gardeners  all  over  the  country  use  Arlington  Seeds  because  they  have 
proven  themselves  to  be  seeds  that  grow. 

ARLINGTON  TESTED  SEEDS 


are  always  true  and  reliable  and  bring  the  most  satisfactory  results, 
dogue  describing  many  specialties  and  new  varieties  of  tio  wen 


1906  Catalogue  describing  many  speciali 

W.  W.  RflWSON  &  CO.,  12-13  Faxeuil  Hall  Ssuare,  Bosion,  Mass. 


Write  for  our 
s  and  vegetables. 


THEILM  ANN’S — The  Seed  men  -carry  a  full  line  of  Garden 
and  Field  Seeds.  Onion  Seed  a.  specialty.  Write  to-day  for 
their  catalog  and  Special  Prices. 

THJ2  THEIIMASN  SEED  CO.,  -  Erie,  Pa.  ' 


SEED  CORN 


All  the  leading  and  best,  varieties  of  choice  selected, 
thoroughly  tested  seen  'orn,  whlct  have  yielded  75  to 

818  bumhels  per  acre.  Ousts  Only  2 5e  Per  Acre  for  Seed. 

Large  descriptive  catalogue  of  Corn  and  all  kinds  of 
Farm  and  Garden  Seed  mailed  free  If  you  mention  thla 
Paper.  IOWA  8E1’D  CO.,  DBS  KOINES.  IOWA. 


k«  4906. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


t8i 


SEND  US  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR 


Fruit  Packages,  Quarts, 
Pints,  Peach  Baskets, 
and  Tills. 

32-0t.  Crates, 
Complete  with 
Baskets. 

Send  forCircular  and  prices. 


Hudson  Valley  Fruit  Package  &  Supply  Co., 

MlLTON-OX-THE-HlTDSON,  N.  Y. 


BERRY  BASKETS  &  BERRY  Crates  and  prices 

write  to  ANDREW  REESH,  New  Springfield,  Ohio. 


HURST'S 

POTATO 
SPRAYER 

FREETRIAL 

Sprays  Everything. 

Potatoes,  Truck,  etc.,  4 
rows  at  a  time,  20  acres 
a  day.  Even  2-acre  grow¬ 
ers  say,  “Pays  for  itself 
f  i  rst  season,’ '  as  it  has  *o 
many  uses.  (Also  a  first  class  Tree  Sprayer). 

Has  HIGH  PRESSURE,  and  delivers  a“FOG  Tike  spray. 
Perfect  agitation.  All  working  parts  made  of  “BRASS”. 
Runs  very  easy,  a  BOY  16  years  old  can  operate  it  with 
ease.  (Horse-hitch  for  hilly  country).  FIRST  ORDER 
where  no  Agent,  gets  wholesale  price,  or  will  take  extra 
yield  one  acre  our  pay.  Sent  on  10  DAYS'  TRIAL— does 
not  cost  you  one  cent  if  not  satisfac  ory.  GUARANTEED 
for  2  yrs.  We  give  one  away,  in  each  locality  for  a  little 
help  in  Advertising.  Write  today  for  our  liberal  terms. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO.,  1 501  North  Street,  Canton,  0. 


Leggett’s  Dusters 


DISTRIBUTE 
INSECTICIDES 
IN  DUST  FORM 
saving  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  when  other 
methods  fail. 

NO  BARREL  OF  WATER  TO  HAUL 

Two  Acres  of  Potatoes 
dusted  per  hour. 

Several  styles  for 


LESGETT'S 

CHAMPION 


GARDEN, 

FIELD 


or 


ORCHARD 


Our  Spray  Calendar  Klven  concise  Information  regarding 
Dusters  and  Matariala.  Mailed  on  request. 

Leggett  &  Bro.,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


MITCHELL  SEEDER 

FOR 

Windy  Weather. 


Porfect  seeding  can  be  done  whether  tn 
[  wind  blows  or  not — if  there  is  no  wind  the 
I  seed  1b  thrown  directly  in  front,  ami  when  | 
1  the  wind  blows  the  cast  can  be  shifted  Bo'j 
•  hh  to  throw  the  seed  with  the  wind  the  I 
>ame  as  sowing  right  or  left  band.  The 
changes  are  made  instantly  by  reversing  a 
small  lever.  Very  simple — nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Fully  guaranteed.  We  also  manufacture  wheelbarrow 
seeders— lightest,  best  and  cheapest.  Sow  perfectly 
under  all  conditions.  Seed  box  on  springs  j  3  sizes. 

For  sale  through  dealers  or  shipped 
direct  from  factory  prepaid.  Write 
for  booklet  and  prices  show¬ 
ing  our  complete  line —  ^ 
mailed  free.  The  Skkdkii 
Mko.  Co.,  Homer, 

Midi.  Box  B. 


MUSHROOMS 


Quickly  and  easily  grown.  LARGE 
PROFITS.  Sell  for  fancy  prices  at 
all  times.  Tremendous  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  those  who  begin  NOW. 

My  new  treatise  explains  this 
Immensely  rich  home  industry 
and  (he  most  successful  Mush¬ 
room  farm  in  this  country.  Send 
4c  for  postage  to 

VAUGIRARD  MUSHROOM  CELLARS 

Ramsey,  New  Jersey. 


Peach  &  Other  Fruit  Trees  CDcularFRER10*55' 

K.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  l)el. 


PPPQ-All  kinds,  cheap.  Freight  paid. 
H  Ci  Catalog  free.  Agents  wanted. 

MITCHELL’S  NURSERY,  BEVERLEY,  O. 


VARIETIES  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

$1.00  per  1000  and  up.  Send  Postal  card  to-day 
for  1006  catalogue  of  plants,  fruits  and  roses. 

II.  W.  HENRY.  La  Porte,  Indiana. 


RUBY 


RED 

RASPBERRY 


A  new  berry  of  great  promise;  has  been  grown  six 
years,  and  to-day  is  ahead  of  all  others  for  profit  to 
growers.  We  have  a  nice  lot  of  well-rooted  plants. 
Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

C.  G.  VELIE  &  SON,  Marlborough,  N.  Y. 
Valley  View  Fruit  Farm. 


Steven's  Champion  Strawberry. Large,  late, productive 
Plants,  $2  per  1000.  Alfred  W.  Leeds,  Moorestown.N.J 


Strawberry  Plants 

OF  MANY  VARIETIES. 

Now  and  Old.  Also  the  Blowers  Blackberry,  the 
Comet  Currant,  and  a  verv  choice  stock  of  Gladiolus 
Bulbs.  CATALOG  FREE. 

M.  CRAWFORD  CO., 

Sackett  Street,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


Book  No.  17  on 

NITRO- 
CULTURE 

the  wonderful 
soil  and  seed  b&cteria. 
Enrich  your  farms. 

NATIONAL  NITRO-CULTURE  CO., 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


“NEW  CURE "  FOR  SAN  JOSE 
SCALE. 

A  Pennsylvania  .reader  sends  us  a 
clipping  from  the  Waynesboro  Herald 
headed :  “San  Jose  Scale  Will  Have  to 
Take  a  Sneak.”  We  have  always  felt 
that  this  scale  was  taking  a  sneaking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  us,  but  it  seems  that  the  insect 
is  not  alone  in  this.  A  company  com¬ 
posed  of  an  undertaker,  a  cigar  dealer, 
a  sand  contractor  and  a  motor  man  have 
organized  to  sell  “Eyler’s  San  Jose  Scale 
Exterminator.”  This  is  described  as  a 
mixture  of  harmless  chemicals  “which  can 
be  eaten,”  and  yet  when  poked  into  a  tree 
it  makes  life  a  burden  to  the  scale  and 
other  insects.  It  is  said  to  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  Scotland,  where  it  did  a  won¬ 
derful  work.  By  the  way,  we  are  told 
that  the  scale  insect  has  never  appeared  in 
Scotland  !  This  is  what  we  are  told : 

Last  Spring  he  made  a  test  in  an  orchard 
at  Rouzerville,  applying  the  exterminator  to 
a  tree  that  was  badly  infested.  The  scale 
disappeared,  and  no  other  insect  or  larvae  at¬ 
tacked  the  tree.  The  caterpillar  even  passed 
it  by,  the  only  tree  in  the  orchard  that  was 
not  visited  by  this  pest.  The  tree  bore  a  crop 
of  perfect  fruit,  while  the  other  trees  not 
treated  bore  hut  little  and  that  of  a  very  in¬ 
ferior  character.  The  exterminator  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  near  the 
ground.  A  small  hole,  from  a  quarter  to 
three-quarters  of  au  inch,  is  bored  and  the 
powder  inserted.  Then  the  hole  is  sealed 
over  with  wax.  The  powder  goes  into  the  sap 
and  goes  all  over  the  tree.  Scale  will  not  at¬ 
tack  it,  and  if  previously  infected  the  scale 
will  die  and  drop  off. 

It  will  puzzle  most  of  us  who  know 
the  scale  to  understand  how  it  can  drop 
off  the  tree — being  held  on  by  a  tough 
shell — but,  of  course,  that  is  a  mere  detail. 
It  is  claimed  that  a  tree  can  be  “treated” 
with  this  powder  at  the  cost  of  a  nickel, 
while  the  cost  of  spraying  is  “from  25 
cents  up.”  No  man  with  ordinary  com¬ 
mon  sense  will  believe  such  nonsense  and 
buy  this  powder — and  yet  very  likely  these 
people  will  sell  large  quantities  of  it.  Who 
will  buy  it?  Mostly  the  class  of  people 
known  familiarly  as  “smart  Alicks,”  who 
have  such  uncommon  sense  that  they 
know  more  than  scientific  men  who  have 
given  lifelong  study  to  the  matter. 

Just  think  for  a  moment,  and  realize 
how  absurd  it  is  to  suppose  that  a  cigar 
dealer  and  an  undertaker  can  have  dis¬ 
covered  a  secret  which  has  baffled  the 
skill  of  trained  entomologists.  This  fool¬ 
ish  idea  of  killing  insects  without  work  is 
a  favorite  bait  to  use  when  fishing  for 
suckers,  but  let  us  hope  that  no  reader  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  will  swallow  any  of  this 
“powder.”  _ _ 

Propagating  Japanese  Barberry. 

li.  B.  F.,  Boston,  Muss. — Will  you  tell  me 
the  best  way  to  propagate  the  Japanese  ber¬ 
berry  used  for  hedges? 

Ans. — Stratified  seeds  of  Berberis 
Thunbergi  may  he  had  from  J.  M.  Thor- 
burn  &  Co.,  36  Cortlandt  street,  New 
York,  for  $2  per  pound.  Sow  thinly  in  a 
well-prepared  seed  bed  in  early  Spring 
covering  one-half  inch  deep  and  firming 
the  soil  well.  Cultivate  and  weed  fre¬ 
quently  for  two  seasons,  when  the  plants 
will  be  ready  for  planting  in  hedges,  plac¬ 
ing  them  one  foot  apart.  The  species  may 
also  be  propagated  from  short  cuttings  of 
newly  ripened  wood  under  glass,  but  these 
should  be  put  in  the  propagating  bed  by 
December. 

Lima  Bean  Vines  for  Stock. — In  a  recent 
number  I  notice  you  use  the  Lima  bean  vines 
for  mulching.  My  old  horse  Billy  is  fond  of 
them ;  he  knows  a  good  thing  when  he  eats 
them,  so  all  these  Lima  bean  vines  he  gets, 
as  well  as  pea  vines.  e.  h 

Missouri. 

Machine  Set  Plants. — There  is  a  hand 
droppea  and  setter  for  plants  catalogued  by 
a  western  firm.  Great  claims  are  made  for  it. 
I  saw  one  once,  and  my  impression  was  that 
the  time  required  to  drop  the  plant  into  ma¬ 
chine,  (as  they  had  to  he  dropped  root  down 
one  at  a  time)  would  make  it  very  slow 
work.  One  of  the  principal  claims  of  the 
manufacturer  is  that  it  will  prevent  back¬ 
ache,  hut  any  one  wishing  to  set  out  plants 
with  rapidity  must  get  his  hack  used  to  the 
burden  or  employ  a  horse  planter.  They  work 
all  right.  One  of  my  neighbors  has  a  pair  of 
wooden  tongs  about  three  feet  long,  and  then 
a  spade-like  implement  about  the  same  length 
that  he  sets  out  10,000  tomato  plants  with 
in  a  day.  With  a  boy  to  drop  the  plants 
root  towards  the  setter,  they  are  set  out 
without  stooping,  and  lie  claims  that  a  larger 
percentage  will  live  than  if  set  out  with  a 
dibber  and  hand.  C,  E.  C. 

Delaware. 


T 
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II E  above  photograph  represents  some  of  the  horses  in  use  at  Green’s 
Nurseries.  Other  horses  are  not  shown.  The  extent  of  a  nursery  may 
be  judged  by  the  number  of  its  horses.  No  nursery  can  he  conducted 
without  many  horses  to  plow,  cultivate,  haul  manure,  etc.  No  nurseryman 
will  keep  more  horses  than  necessary,  since  keeping  horses  is  expensive. 
There  are  thousands  of  nurserymen  in  this  country  who  do  not  keep  horses, 
who  do  not  own  land  and  who  do  not  in  fact  grow  trees  or  plants. 

NOTICE  THAT  GREEN  OFFERS  AT  SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 

Apple  and  Poplar  Trees, Grape  Vines,  Rose  Bushes.  Live-Forever  Pink 
Rose,  10  to  20  cents  each.  We  have  a  good  supply  of  Cherry,  Peach,  Plum, 
Quince  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Let  us  price  your  list  of  wants 
in  Vines,  Plants  or  Trees.  Get  our  Poultry  Catalogue,  Implement  and 
Nursery  Catalogues.  Also  copy  of  Green’s  Fruit  Grower  Magazine,  all 
free  for  the  asking.  Address, 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

V _ / 


GHOIGE  GRAPE  VINES 


Pumps,  etc.  Write  for  catalog. 


Best  of  Stock,  Thrifty  Trees, 
Plants,  Vines,  etc.  Garden 

Tools,  Spray  Mixtures, 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW  (Best  Standard  Varieties). 

Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Currant  and  Grape  Plants,  Asparagus  Roots  and 
Seed  Potatoes  in  assortment.  All  stock  warranted  high  grade  and  true  to  name.  Forty, 
page  Catalogue  with  cultural  instructions.  Free.  C.  E.  WHITTEN,  Box  11,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


300,000  Asparagus  Roots 

Rhubarb  and  Horse  Radish, 
Pepper  and  Tomato  Seed. 

Gladiolus  Bulbs,  all  kinds  of  Vegetable  Plants  in 
season,  Jersey  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  Plymouth  Rock 
and  White  Wyandotte  Eggs  for  Hatching.  Write  for 
what  you  want.  1.  &  J.  L.  LEONARD,  Iona,  N.  J. 


AND  FOREST  TREES 


I  have  been  growing  evergreens 
and  forest  trees  for  31  years,  al¬ 
ways  with  one  idea— trees  that 
satisfy.  When  you  buy  Hill’s 
trees  yon  get  honest  value  — 
highest  quality.  My  catalogue 
is  my  salesman;  it’s  free.  Con¬ 
tains  48  pages  illustrated  with 
beautiful  pictures;  describes 
all  kinds  of  nursery  stock  for 

.11  purposes — hedge.,  windbreaks  and  ornament.  Also  fruit 
trees,  shrube  and  rlnei.  50  Best  Bargains  ever  offered— ?1. 00 
to 910.00 per  100  Prepaid.  Ererjthing  #rst-olaes, guaranteed 
exactly  as  represented.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

D.  HILL,  Evergreen  Specialist 
Dundee,  Ill. 


That 
are 
Sure 
to 
Satisfy 


Most  Extensive  Grower  of 

Crape  Vines 

1  in  America 

Intro-  ("CAMPBELL’S EARLY  The  Best  Grape 
ducer  -{  JOSSELYN  -  -  The  Best  Gooseberry 
of  l FAY  ......  The  Best  Currant 

Small  Fruits.  Catalogue  Free. 

GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


Grape  Vines  hy  mail,  exp.  or  freight.  Safe  arrival 
y  in  good  condition  guaranteed. 

15  vines,  5  each,  Niagara,  Brighton,  Worden,  $1,00 
20  Niagara — White,  $1.00.  100  by  exp.  or  frt.,  2.50 

20  Brighton— Red,  $1.00.  100  "  **  3.00 

20  Worden — Black,  $1.00.  100  “  “  2.50 

20  Catawba— Red,  $1.00.  100  “  "  2.50 

25  Concord— Black,  $1.00.  100  “  "  2.00 

10  Campbells  Early  Black, $1.00  100  "  "  0.00 

Price  per  M  given  on  application. 

To  induce  early  orders,  will  mail  free  one  two-year 
field  grown  Crimson  Rambler  with  vines  in  early 
Spring.  J.  H.  TKYON,  Willoughby,  O. 


Strawberries 

Grown  by  the  pedigree  sys¬ 
tem.  Biggest  and  Best 
Berries,  and  lots  of  them. 

$2.00  a  1,000 

and  Upwards. 

plants  by  the 
a  spberries. 
Blackberries,  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  Grapes.  All  the 
good  old  and  many  choice  new 
varieties.  Illustrated,  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue  giving  prices  and 
ling  how  to  plant  and  grow  them, 
to  all.  For  30  years  a  small  fruit 
specialist.  ‘250  acres  in  berries. 

I  nvett  I  ittlft  Silver.  N.J. 


T 


TREE  PROTECTORS 

75c.  per  IOO— $5  per  IOOO 

Send  for  froe  samples  and  testimonials 
Do  not  wait  until  Rabbits  and  Mice 
ruin  your  trees. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY, 

Hart  Pioneer  Nurseries, 

Fort  Scott,  Kans.  Box  73. 


A  beautiful  colored  plate  of  our 

New  Eaton  " 

Red  Raspberry 

and  our  strawberry  catalog  of  valu¬ 
able  information  about  varieties 
with  instructions  for  beginners. 
Free  to  all. 

THE  FLANSBURCH  &  POTTER  CO., 
Laalls,  Michigan. 


Fall  Bearing  Strawberry  Plants 

Pan  American  and  Autumn.  For  sale  by 

SAM’L  COOPER,  Delevan,  New  York. 

Circulars  free. 

The  Ward  Blackberry 

The  WARD  is  a  very  strong  grower, 
perfectly  hardy  in  New  Jersey,  very  pro¬ 
lific  ;  the  fruit  black  throughout.  We 
offer  root  cutting  plants  at  so  moderate 
a  price  that  all  can  plant  it  who  desire  a 
first-class  and  profitable  market  variety. 
For  price  address 

D.  Baird  &  Son 

Baird,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalogue.  J.  K. 


true  to  name  of  both 
old  ami  now  varieties. 
LOSEE,  Elnora,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 

1000  up.  Semi  for  m.v  new  catalogue  FREE  to-day. 

DAVID  BODWAY,  Hartly,  Delaware. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

$1.50  per  thousand  and  up.  Raspberry  Plants,  $4.00 
per  1000;  Blackberry  ami  Dewberry  plants  at  low 
prices.  All  plants  will  bo  fresh  dug,  witli  bright 
dean,  yellow  roots,  strictly  first-class,  True  to  name 
and  packed  so  they  will  reacli  you  in  fine  condition. 
Price  List  Free. 

A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO. 

R.  R.  No.  8,  Bridgman,  Mich. 

HIGHEST  QUALITY.  LOW  PRICE. 

Our  Strawberry  Plants  Please  All  Customers. 

Crimson  Cluster,  New  Home.  Stevens  Champion, 
Cardinal,  Abington,  Superior,  and  all  the  best  vari¬ 
eties  are  fully  described  in  our  new  free  catalogue. 

Mr.  Alex.  F.  Fisher.  Columbia  Co..  N.  Y  ,  says  : 
“The  10,000  plants  received  in  splendid  shape,  and 
thev  are  the  finest  plants  I  ever  saw.  Some  large 
fruit-growers  saw  these  plants  while  I  was  unpack¬ 
ing  them,  and  said  you  deserved  a  medal  for  t  he  way 
you  packed  them  and  the  stock  you  gave.  I  expect 
to  set  10,000  next  spring,  and  will  certainly  give  you 
the  order,  for  £  know  where  to  get  good  stock  now." 

Otto  Greef,  Crawford  Co.,  Kansas.  sayB:  “I  enclose 
draft  for  the  following  plants.  Please  ship  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  if  they  are  as  nice  as  the  ones  sent 
me  last  month  l  am  sure  they  will  please  my  neigh¬ 
bor  for  whom  they  are  Intended.-’ 

Send  for  catalogue  at  once. 

W,  S.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Del, 
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WEEDS  IN  ALFALFA  SEED. 
Keep  Away  From  Cheap  Seeds . 

Good  Clover. — I  was  much  interested 
in  Henry  Field’s  letter  in  regard  to  the 
seeming  preference  among  farmers  for 
cheap  clover  seeds.  We  have  not  had 
much  experience  with  the  Medium  clover 
seed,  but  we  have  noticed  one  or  two 
things  in  regard  to  the  trade  in  Alfalfa 
seed  that  seem  to  us  to  be  interesting  in 
this  discussion.  Very  many  farmers  have 
tried  to  grow  Alfalfa  and  have  failed, 
sometimes  owing  to  poor  seed,  sometimes 
because  they  were  careless  in  their  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  ground,  and  sometimes  for 
other  reasons.  The  fact  that  it  is  difficult 
to  start  has  made  them  more  particular 
about  their  seed,  I  believe,  than  they  are 
about  their  clover  seed.  I  think  that  this 
is  all  right,  but  I  think  it  is  of  the  great¬ 
est  benefit  to  use  the  best  clover  seed 
also.  We  are  farmers  ourselves,  and  we 
make  as  many  mistakes  as  most  other 
farmers,  so  in  what  I  am  going  to  say 
I  want  everybody  to  know  that  I  am  not 
preaching.  For  12  years  we  have  grown 
Alfalfa  instead  of  any  other  kind  of  hay, 
but  two  years  ago  we  had  just  purchased 
a  field  that  we  thought  was  too  poor  to 
grow  Alfalfa  at  once,  and  so  prepared  to 
sow  clover.  Purely  by  accident  we  se¬ 
cured  our  clover  seed  from  one  of  the 
largest  clover  seed  firms  in  the  country, 
and  as  we  had  to  have  it  shipped  in  we 
thought  that  we  might  as  well  have  the 
best,  and  so  ordered  the  best  they  had. 
It  cost  us  about  75  cents  per  bushel  more 
than  ordinary  seed  would  have,  and  it 
was  an  education  to  us  in  what  consti¬ 
tutes  good  clover  seed.  Every  seed  was 
large  and  plump,  there  was  on  every  one 
that  beautiful  purple  shade  which  goes 
with  the  very  best  clover  seed,  and  there 
was  not  a  weed  seed  that  we  saw  in  the 
entire  10  bushels  that  we  bought.  And 
this  at  an  additional  cost  of  75  cents 
per  bushel.  This  was  the  only  really 
fancy  clover  seed  that  we  ever  saw 
brought  into  this  town,  and  surely  we 
are  foolish  to  use  the  home-grown  seed 
if  it  is  of  poor  color,  shrunken  or  full 
of  weed  seed. 

The  Seedsman’s  Risks. — I  find,  how¬ 
ever,  that  sometimes  farmers  are  particu¬ 
lar  about  seed  to  the  point  of  being  fool¬ 
ish.  I  have  a  case  in  mind  where  a 
seedsman  of  the  highest  reputation  was 
approached  by  a  purchaser  who  said  that 
he  had  tried  several  times  to  grow  Al¬ 
falfa  and  had  failed  each  time,  and  who 
wanted  to  know  if  the  seedsman  would 
guarantee  his  seed  to  the  extent  that  if 
the  purchaser  failed  to  secure  a  stand 
he  should  not  have  to  pay  anything  for 
the  seed.  The  seedsman  promptly  told 
him  that  he  would  guarantee  to  take  the 
seed  that  he  was  selling,  to  go  to  the  buy¬ 
er’s  farm  and  there  obtain  a  good  stand 
with  it,  and  to  do  so  by  following  the 
simplest  instructions  that  he  gave  to  each 
of  his  customers,  but  that  he  would  not 
guarantee  that  the  buyer  in  question  could 
raise  anything  anywhere.  This  was  rude, 
but  the  seedsman  could  not  be  blamed. 
I  know  of  another  seedsman  who  has  an 
equally  good  reputation  who  sold  some 
beardless  barley  to  a  farmer.  When  the 
crop  was  raised  the  farmer,  who  had 
several  hundred  bushels,  asked  the  seeds¬ 
man  to  help  him  sell  the  grain.  The 
seedsman  sold  it  for  him  to  a  wholesaler 
who  is  a  noted  “mixer.”  The  wholesaler 
sold  it  to  a  jobber,  who  sold  it  to  a  re¬ 
tailer,  and  finally  a  farmer  in  the  South 
purchased  it.  When  the  grain  ripened  it 
was  found  to  be  badly  mixed,  about  half 
beardless  and  half  bearded.  The  farmer 
traced  the  seed  clear  back  to  the  original 
seedsman  and  asked  him  how  much  dam¬ 
ages  he  was  willing  to  pay!  Now,  while 
the  seedsman  of  whom  Mr.  Field  tells  11s 
is  in  part!  right,  that  if  he  sells  strictly  by 
sample  it  is  all  right  for  him  to  sell  any¬ 
thing,  T  think  that  all  such  seedsmen  do 
one  thing  that  cannot  be  easily  excused. 
They  do  sell  by  sample,  but  it  has  been 
my  observation  that  they  also  recom¬ 
mend  their  seeds,  no  matter  how  cheap  or 
inferior,  much  more  than  they  should. 
Of  course  the  farmer  should  be  well 
enough  informed  to  protect  himself; 
should  be  able  to  tell  good  seed  when  he 
saw  it,  and  even  know  just  how  good  they 
are,  but  none  of  us  can  do  that  in  all 
seeds,  and  when  we  buy  seed  that  is  new 
to  us  we  have  to  take  the  seedsman’s 
word  for  it.  Now,  it  is  entirely  right  and 
proper  for  a  seedsman  to  send  out  an  at¬ 
tractive  catalogue.  I  entirely  approve  of 
it.  and  even  think  that  a  good  seed  cata¬ 
logue  is  an  inspiration  to  better  farming, 
but  he  should  try  to  be  pretty  truthful 
about  the  seed  that  he  sells,  and  not  over¬ 
rate  their  real  value  too  much. 

Variations  in  Alfalfa.— I  have  before 
me,  secured  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
over  50  samples  of  Alfalfa  seed.  Some 
are  very  good,  some  are  pretty  good,  and 
many  are  very  bad.  I  notice  that  the  men 
who  sell  the  worst  seed  praise  their  seed 
just  as  highly  as  the  ones  who  sell  the 
best.  One  seedsman  tells  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  vitality  that  non-irrigated  seed 
possesses  over  that  which  has  been  grown 


under  irrigation,  and  says  that  his  seed 
is  of  very  great  vitality,  really  the  best 
that  there  is  in  the  country,  non-irrigated, 
etc.  His  sample  shows  a  southern-grown 
seed,  brown,  weedy,  and  of  very  poor 
quality.  Some  others  tell  in  their  very 
pretty  catalogues  how  Alfalfa,  when  prop¬ 
erly  handled  will  produce  from  10  to  15 
tons  per  acre.  It  will,  but  one  has  to  go  to 
California  to  do  it,  and  four  tons  is  a 
pretty  good  yield  east  of  Missouri.  Would 
it  not  be  better  for  them  to  drop  their 
fairy  stories?  Still  another  sends  out 
four  samples,  at  different  prices.  His 
best  he  admits  is  the  best  that  is  in  the 
country,  not  only  on  account  of  its  great 
germinating  strength,  but  on  account  of 
its  exceptional  purity.  I  had  to  send  the 
seed  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
determine  what  the  foreign  seed  is  that 
his  sample  contains,  but  it  js  simply  full, 
of  something  that  is  not  Alfalfa  seed.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  botanist  calls  it 
yet,  as  there  has  not  been  time  for  a 
reply.  For  about  50  cents  per  bushel  less 
money  this  seedsman  sells  Alfalfa  that 
is  surely  bad,  brown,  shrunken  and  weedy. 
His  third  sample  is  a  good  deal  worse  yet, 
and  his  cheapest  seed,  which  he  still  sells 
at  a  good  price,  is  nearly,  but  not  quite, 
the  worst  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
very  worst  was  some  seed  that  was  sold 
for  $9.50  per  bushel  in  my  own  town,  and 
at  a  time  when  the  very  best  seed  sold 
there  at  about  $10.  A  lady  in  speaking 
of  Alfalfa  said:  “Why,  we  would  rather 
like  Alfalfa,  but  it  seeds  your  farm  down 
to  weeds  so.  We  sowed  some  and  when 
it  came  up  it  was  full  of  turnips.  We 
didn’t  like  that  at  first,  but  when  they 
had  grown  we  pulled  them  and  fed  to  the 
stock  and  didn’t  mind  it  so  much,  but  a 
little  later  the  whole  field  just  grew  up  to 
strange  weeds  that  we  had  never  seen 
before,  and  we  were  clean  disgusted  with 
Alfalfa.”  When  asked  if  they  had  not 
sown  cheap  seed,  she  replied:  “Why,  yes, 
we  sowed  the  cheapest  seed  that  we 
could  find.”  If  her  husband  valued  his 
time  at  all  he  could  not  afford  to  pull 
those  weeds  half  as,  easily  as  he  could  to 
buy  the  best  seed  in  the  first  place.  The 
best  and  purest  seed  costs  only  a  little 
more  per  acre  than  the  poorest,  not  over 
50  cents  per  acre  with  any  of  the  clovers 
that  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  if  the 
weeds  were  the  only  objection  to  cheap 
seed  you  can  spend  50  cents  per  acre 
pretty  easily  in  pulling  weeds.  But  the 
weeds  are  not  the  only  objection,  the 
difference  in  vitality  between  some  of  the 
cheaper  seeds  that  we  know  and  that  of 
the  best  being  so  great  that  if  the  cheaper 
seeds  were  free  from  weeds  we  would 
about  as  soon  let  our  ground  lie  idle  as 


We  make 
a  specialty  of 

Farm  Seeds — Cereals,  Grasses, 
Clovers,  etc.  If  you  sow  Young’s  seed, 
you  sow  seed  that’s  been  thoroughly  tested; 
that’s  pure  and  of  the  very  best  quality.  We 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  our  new  Seed  Book. 
Contains  a  choice  collection  of  everything 
that’s  needed  for  farm  and  garden,  and  also 
gives  special  directions  for  successful  cul¬ 
tivation.  We  are  also  headquarters  for 
POULTRY  SUPPLIES.  You  can  buy  any¬ 
thing  from  incubators  to  insect  powders  from 
us.  It’s  convenient  to  buy  all  your  supplies 
from  one  place  and  besides  you  save 
money.  Catalog  free. 

J0SIAH  YOUNG, 

27  Grand  St., 

Troy,  N.  Y. 


seed: 


Griswold’s  Seeds. 

Why  not  purchase  your  supply  of  Seeds,  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes,  etc.,  direct  from  Seed  Growers?  Every  market 
gardener  and  seed  planter  should  have  our  wholesale 
catalogue.  Mailed  free.  Address 

THOS.  GRISWOLD  &  CO. 

38  Maple  Ave.  S.  Wethersfield, Conn. 


Two  Grand  Prizes  St.  Louis  Exposition. 


In  addition  to  our  extensive 
and  descriptive  list  of  high  class 
Grass  Seeds  in  our  new 
catalogue,  will  be  found  the 

Clovers,  Forage  and 
Economic  Seeds,  and  all 

other  farm  and  garden  seeds  in 
greatest  variety. 

Send  for  our  1906  Catalogue.  MAILED  FREE  on 
application. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

36  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Established  1802. 


RED  RIVER  VALLEY 
EARLY  OHIOS 

grown  in  the  cold  Northwest  are  unsur¬ 
passed  for  vigor  and  early  maturity.  Olds’ 
pure  select  seed  is  the  best  that  can  be 
obtained.  Prices  reasonable. 

Send  postal  for  80-Page  Catalog  Potatoes, 
Corn,  Oats,  Barley,  Clover  Seed,  Grass  Seed, 
Garden  Seeds,  etc. 

„  Drawer  Y ,  Clinton,  WIs. 

umimfflr 


i 


j]  TO  ALL 

who  will  write  for  them. 
To  prove  that  our  seeds 
are  superior  to  all  others 
we  will  send  50  VARIETIES 
OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  AN0  1000 
FLOWER  SEEDS  —  enough 
for  Ten  Thousand  Plants 
—together  with  108-page 
illustrated  catalog  for 
14  cents,  postpaid.  Write 
quick— this  offer  won’t 
last  long. 

Wernlch  Seed  Co., 

Boi  F  Mllwaukae.  WIs. 


'  —  GOLDEN 

BEAUTY 

.Tree 

‘Tomato 


asm* 


Four  Packets  Seeds  FREE 


This  splendid  variety  bears  abundantly  of  medium 
to  large  size  Tomatoes,  which  are  of  A  BEAU¬ 
TIFUL  GOLDEN  OOLOK.  Very  smooth,  and  of 
the  most  DELICIOUS  FLAVOR.  It  is  VERY 
EARLY,  and  entirely  free  from  rot.  The  plants 
STAND  UP  LIKE  A  TREE,  withoutany  support. 

Finch’s  Early  Red  Tree  Tomato 

This  variety  Is  almost  exactly  like  the  Golden 
Beauty,  only  the  fruits  instead  of  being  yellow  are 
Of  A  BRIGHT  BED  COLOR. 

A  dish  of  Red  and  Yellow  Tree  Tomatoes  sliced 
together  and  put  on  the  table,  make  one  of  the  most 
attractive  dishes  that  can  possibly  be  prepared. 

Finch’s  Perfection  Lettuce 

Without  exception  THE  FINEST  LETTUCE 
EVER  GROWN.  This  Lettuce  does  not  head  like 
some  varieties,  but  forms  huge,  compact,  bush-like 
plants  which  are  ALWAVS  VERY  CRISP  AND 
TENDER,  and  of  FINE  FLAVOR. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  For  only  Ten  Cent*  In  Silver  or 
Twelve  Cent*  in  Postage  Stamps  I  will  send  a  packet  of  the 
Golden  Beauty  Tree  Tomato  seed,  and  in  addition  will  give 
FREE  a  sample  packet  of  the  Red  Tree  Tomato,  Perfection 
Lettuce,  and  Carnation  Poppies,  beautiful,  brilliant  Flow  era 
of  every  imaginable  Shade  and  Color,  together  with  Price 
List  of  seeds  for  1906,  also  SEVEN  VALUABLE  SE¬ 
CRETS,  one  of  which  oost  $100  to  obtain,  and  all  for  Ten 
Cents  in  Silver  or  Twelve  Cents  in  Postage  Stamps.  Do  not 
delay  but  order  AT  ONCE.  Address  plainly, 

FRANK  FINCH,  Box  L,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

Every  person  sending  Ten  Cents  for  this  collection  of 
Choice  Seeds  and  naming  the  paper  they  read  the  advertise¬ 
ment  in  will  receive  extra  a  sample  packet  of  the  Diamond 
Winter  Cabbage  Seed. 


FOR  SAT.E— Cow  Peas,  $1.50  Bushel;  Crimson 
Clover  Seed,  $5.50  per  Bushel;  2d  Growth  Seed 
Potatoes,  $3.50  Bag;  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes. 

J.  K.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


}  1905  CROP. 

)  We  sell  the  best  grade  of 
\  Garden ,  Field  and 
(Flower  Seeds,  Also 
(Bulbs,  that  money  will 
(  buy.  We  are  reeleaners  of 
)  Clover,  Timothy,  Red  Top,  Blue 
)  Grass,  Mammoth  White  Rye, 
(  Beardless  Barley,  Seed  Wheat  and 
■  f  a  full  line  of  Farm  Seeds. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Field  Seed  Price  List  FREE. 

THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  &  IMPLEMENT  C0„ 
115-117  St.  Clair  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Make  sure  a  yield  of  quantity  and 
quality.  When  your  father  planted 
Ferry's,  they  were  the  best  on  the 
i  .market,  but  they  have  been  improv¬ 
ing  ever  since.  We  are  experts  la 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds. 

1906  Seed  Annual*  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated,  free  to  all  applicants. 

0.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Wood’s  Seeds. 

Alfalfa  Seed 

INOCULATED 
Ready  For  Sowing. 

Inoculation  makes  it  possible 
to  grow  Alfalfa  where  it  could  not 
be  grown  before. 

It  supplies  the  bacteria  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  best  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  valuable  crop. 

Alfalfa  once  well  established 
lasts  for  years,  yielding  large  and 
continuous  cuttings  of  the  best 
and  most  nutritious  hay.  Price  of 
seed  quoted  on  request. 

Wood’s  1906  Seed  Book  tells 
all  about  Inoculated  Seeds,  both 
for  the  Garden  and  Farm.  Mailed 
free.  Write  for  it. 

I.W.  Wood  &  Sons,  Seedsmen, 

RICHMOND,  •  VIRGINIA. 

Wfc  can  also  supply  Inoculated  Garden 
Peas,  Snap  Beans,  Clovers,  Cow 
Peas,  etc.  Write  for  prices. 


famous  Cucumber 

For  flavor,  uniform  size, 
color,  and  productiveness 
itisabsoiutely  unequaled. 

In  addition  to  this  it 
comes  into  bearing  very 
early,  continuing  right 
through  the  season  until 
killed  by  frost.  Always 
straight — never  turning  yellow . 
Best  for  the  table,  for  market 
and  for  pickling.  Large  sam¬ 
ple  packet  for  only  5c  orloz. 
for  15c,  including  copy  of  our 
grand  new  • 

FREE  BOOK 

“Northern  Grown  Seeds” 

Plants,  Bulbs,  Fruits  and  Trees.  Contains  all 
the  good  things  for  the  Garden  and  Farm  worth 
growing  at  the  right  prices.  Don’t  fail  to  secure 
the  Book.  Write  today. 

L.  L.  MAY,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


PLANT  OUR  QUICK-GROWING 

NORTHERN SEED 

You  will  gain  from  one  to  three  weeks  over 
your  neighbors  who  plant  home-grown  seed. 
Think  what  higher  prices  this  means.  No 
more  labor  — no  more  land  — but  bigger, 
earlier  crops,  and  larger  profits. 

Northern  Seed  grown  in  colder  climate 
and  shorter  season  matures  much  earlier. 

DflTATflFQ  Our  Extra  Early  Petoskey 

lU  I  A  I  U3.V  is  a  marvel.  Large,  fine, 
smooth,  white.  Big  yielder;  earliest  of  all. 
Try  some  this  year  and  see  for  yourself. 
Send  25c,  stamps  or  coin,  and  get  one  large 
seed  potato  and  catalogue  (worth  dollars  to 
any  grower).  Complete  line  hardy  Northern 
Grown  Seeds.  Catalogue  alone  free.  Write 
today,  while  you  have  this  before  you. 

Darllnf  &  Beahan,  23  Michigan  St.,  Petoskey,  Mich. 


A  wonderful  big  catalog  CDCC 
Full  of  engravings  of  every  lIlEC 
variety,  with  prices  lower  than  other 
dealers.  The  book  is  worth  a  dol¬ 
lar  to  any  one  who  plants  seeds. 


Big  Lot  of  Extra  Packages  Free  to 
Every  Customer. 

Send  yours  and  neighbors  address. 

R.  H.Shumway,  Rockford,  Illinois. 


For  years  we  have  sold  the  purest  grass 
and  clover  seed  to  be  found  in  this 
country.  Our  free  catalogue  contains 
a  choice  collection  of  vegetables  and 
flower  seed,  with  clear  directions  for 
cultivating  each  variety. 

J.  J.  H.  CRECORY  &  SON, 

Marblehead,  Mass. 


KSEedJ 

mSLpm 


( RICE ) .  Bred  30  years  by 
one  person.  One  ear  has 
produced  5  bushels.  Ears 
often  10  inches  long  with  24 
rows.  None  other  has  this  seed.  Excels  in  everything. 
Sample  on  cob,  10  cents,  or  write  for  full  particulars. 
A.  H.  CRAIG,  Mukwonago,  Wisconsin. 


Western  Seeds  for  Western  Planters ,  „  ,  Kar 

^  ^  ^ — ^ — ^ ^ Speltz,  Millet  Kafhr 

Corn  English  Blue  Grass,  Oklahoma  Dwarf  Broom  Corn,  Hungarian  Brome  Grass  and  full  line  Garden,  Flower  and  Field 
Seeds.  Write  NOW  for  our  1906  Catalog.  Free  by  mail.  Address  Kansas  Seed  House,  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
or  Colorado  Seed  House. Den ver.Colo-.orOklahomaSeed  House, Oklahoma  City,Okia. 


Seeds  for  Farm  and 
Garden,  Alfalfa,  Maca¬ 
roni  Wheat,  Russian 
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to  go  to  the  trouble  of  plowing  and  pre¬ 
paring  the  soil  for  an  almost  certain  fail¬ 
ure  from  sowing  these  rotten  bad  seeds. 

I  honor  a  seedsman  who  comes  out  and 
says  90  per  cent  of  his  seed  will  grow, 
that  it  is  99  per  cent  pure,  but  have  not 
so  much  respect  for  the  man  who  says 
that  his  seed  is  the  best  there  is  in  the 
country,  of  exceptional  purity,  or  germi¬ 
nating  strength,  when  any  but  an  amateur 
will  know  that  it  is  rotten  bad.  There 
are  three  remedies  for  this.  One  is  in¬ 
spection  by  the  State,  or  the  United 
States  Government;  another  is  to  grow  a 
really  honest  crop  of  seedsmen,  and  the 
third  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all,  education 
of  the  farmer  in  judging  seed  so  that  he 
can  tell  not  only  weed  seeds  but  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  different  grades  of 
seed  he  means  to  plant;  can  tell  not  only 
what  is  good  but  how  good  it  is,  and  not 
onlv  what  is  bad  but  how  bad  it  is. 

Ohio.  CHAS.  B.  WING. 

GENERAL  USE  FOR  SPRAYING 
ENGINES. 

The  Gasoline  Hired  Man. 

I  have  a  gasoline  engine  which  I  use  for 
spraying  purposes  only.  The  reason  why  I 
have  not  used  it.  for  anything  else  is  because 
we  have  an  eight  horse-power  steam  engine 
which  we  use  for  all  other  purposes  on  the 
farm ;  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  use 
the  gasoline  engine  for  anything  else  except 
the  spraying.  The  gasoline  engine  can  be 
easily  disconnected  from  the  spraying  machine 
for  anj  other  use  desired.  One  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  residing  in  the  north  part  of  the  town 
owns  a  gasoline  engine  which  he  uses  for 
spraying,  also  disconnects  it  and  uses  it  in 
his  barn,  setting  it  on  the  floor  and  running 
the  feed-cutter.  I  had  a  talk  with  him  a 


screw  up  the  governor  so  it  will  run  fast.  I 
can  cut  3  to  3%  cords  an  hour.  It  can  also  be 
used  to  run  a  small  feed  grinder.  I  am 
thinking  of  putting  in  one  myself.  It  will 
run  a  cutting  box  or  any  small  machinery. 
It  is  a  splendid  little  engine  to  run  and  very 
easy  to  operate.  If  I  could  not  get  another 
I  would  not  take  twice  what  it  cost  me  for 
it.  l.  u. 

Oak  Orchard,  N.  Y. 

I  am  using  two  114  horse-power  engines  on 
my  farms  with  great  satisfaction  in  spray¬ 
ing  and  farm  work,  such  as  sawing  wood, 
cutting  feed,  etc.  Removing  three  bolts  dis¬ 
connects  from  wagon,  and  we  set  them  in 
barn  for  cutting  feed  ;  not  necessary  for  out 
door  work :  back  the  wagon  up  to  whatever 
you  wish  to  hitch  to.  For  much  outdoor  or 
work  aside  from  spraying  1  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  3%  horse-power  size. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  geo.  w.  potter. 


Sweet  Cohn  Notes. — The  picture,  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Ii.  N.-Y., 
of  a  big  load  of  sweet  corn  said  to  contain 
9,000  ears  grown  to  be  canned  on  the  cob, 
caught  the  attention  of  an  Englishman  here 
on  his  wedding  tour,  who  has  never  seen  corn 
growing.  While  he  knows  beans  he  only 
knows  American  sweet  corn  as  it  comes  to 
him  in  tins.  He  thinks  that  canned  on  the 
cob  it  would  sell  well  in  England.  I  told 
him  the  old  story  about  Peabody,  the  cele¬ 
brated  American  banker,  located  in  London, 
who  once  had  some  corn  sent  over  on  ice,  and 
his  chef  sent  to  the  table  and  the  guests  as¬ 
sembled  to  enjoy  the  luxury,  the  steaming 
hot  cobs  from  which  the  corn  had  all  been 
cut.  Fancy  the  mortification  of  the  host. 
Here  is  a  note  on  corn  said  to  have  been 
taken  from  an  English  cook  book :  “Corn  : 
the  Americans  prepare  a  dish  from  this  vege¬ 
table  called  Cob.  which  strongly  resembles 
green  peas”  !  !  We  were  served  last  Summer 
in  New  York  City,  with  some  nice-looking 
corn,  which  though  not  old  was  tough  and 
tasteless,  and  learned  it  was  out  of  cold 
storage  warehouse.  Hereafter  we  want  no 
more  cold  storage  corn  on  our  plates.  Give 
it  to  us,  please,  right  out  of  the  garden  after 
it  has  been  cooked  20  minutes  over  a  .hot 
fire.  Then  we  will  salt  and  pepper  it  just 
right  and  smother  it  in  lots  of  good  butter 
and  bite  it  off  the  cob.  getting  our  faces  all 
mussed  up  adoing  it.  That’s  food  fit  for  the 
monarchs  of  the  earth,  the  farmers!  Pshaw, 
what  do  city  folks  know  about  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  and  such  things !  They  must  eat  at 
the  second  table.  The  farmer  feasts  at  the 
fil-St  !  JAY  BURD,  JR. 


MANLOVE  SELF  OPENING  GATE. 

ALWAYS  IN  ORDER. 

This  gate  can  be  placed  at  any  driveway  entrance, 
attached  to  ordinary  posts  and  soon  pays  for  itself  in 
time  saved.  It  is  opened  or  closed  without  assistance 
or  stopping.  Having  full  control  of  reins  and  team, 
accidents  are  avoided. 

The  machinery  is  all  above  ground  and  so  simple 
that  it  never  gets  out  of  order. 

It  adds  to  the  beauty,  value,  safety  and  convenience 
of  any  home.  Write  for  our  booklet. 

Man  love  Gate  Co,,  272  E.  Huron  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LEARN  TO  BE  A  JUDGE! 

OF  WIRE  FENCE. 

The  size  of  the  wire  and  the  form  of  the  “knot”  , 
are  the  vital  points  to  be  considered.  Ask  different 
makers  for  FREE  SAMPLES  of  these  parts,  compare 
them  carefully,  and  you  won't  need  advice  from  any¬ 
body.  Our  Sample  is  ready  for  the  asking. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  COMPANY,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


3a 


ROOF 

_  THAT  l» 

jPROOP  ____ 

nndtfcw a te r^Both  I  r’o n  &  Steel.  Catalog*"®  A  price*  J 

Wire  F ence  90f 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  * 
Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  -wire. 
Catalog  offences,  tools  and  supplies  FREE 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MASON  FENCE  CO.  Box  61,  Leesburg,  O' 


c 


Wheelock 

Trellis 

Flower=bed  Guard 
Lawn  Fence. 

Low  in  price,  made  by  a 
new  method.  Details 
with  pictures  and  speci¬ 
fications  sent  free. 

Send  for  Cat. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  CO., 

75  Hammond  Street, 
Worcester,  Mass. 


CEMENT  FENCE  POSTS 

that  can  be  stapled  to,  same  as  wood. 

JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 

To  Introduce  them  quickly  a 

Farm  Right  and  an  Iron  Mold 

will  be  sold  for 

*t>  |  mm  f  \  rv  F,  O,  B.  Detroit, 
JMO.ULJ  Michigan. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 

'"agents  wanted. 

MICHIGAN  CEMENT  POST  CO, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


PUrilT  nAOTP  Cheaper  than  wood,  make  your 
blntll  I  rUd  I  w  own  on  a  Hercules  Post  Ma- 
I  chine.  Also  Building  Block  Machines.  Catalogue  free. 

Hercules  M»o.  Co.,  Dept.  A-3S.  Centerville,  lows 


100  Per  Cent  INVESTMENT. 

We  can  prove  to  anv  fair  minded  man  that 

Wonder  Gasoline  Engines 

are  100  per  cent.  Cheaper,  100 
per  cent.  Lighter  and  100  per 
cent.  Simpler  than  any  other 
make  of  Engines  anywhere, 
and  we’ll  prove  it  by  a  Free 
Trial  on  yonr  own  farm. 
Write  and  ask  us.  R.  M. 
CORNWELL  CO. ,444  So. 
Salina  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y 


COOKING  SPRAYING  MATERIALS  WITH  PLUMBER’S 
OUTFIT.  See  Page  171. 

few  days  ago,  and  he  said  that  he  was  high¬ 
ly  pleased  with  it,  and  considered  it  the 
handiest  piece  of  machinery  he  ever  owned 
for  cutting  feed  and  other  work  where  power 
was  required.  No  trouble  to  fill  a  boiler  and 
wait  to  get  up  steam.  In  other  words,  his 
power  was  ready  iu  less  than  a  minute’s  time 
whenever  he  desired  to  use  it.  You  ask 
whether  it  can  be  used  for  running  a  small 
electric  machine.  I  answer  yes.  At  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  YTork  State  Fruit  Growers 
recently  held  at  Lockport,  I  saw  a  gasoline 
engine  running  an  electric  machine  carrying 
10  lights,  and  doing  it  very  nicely  and  stead¬ 
ily.  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  its  work¬ 
ings.  In  regard  to  operating  the  engine  I 
will  simply  say  give  it  gasoline,  see  that  the 
parts  are  well  oiled,  turn  your  engine  over  to 
get  the  spark,  and  then  it.  will  go  without 
any  trouble.  It  is  something  easily  learned 
and  requires  but  little  attention 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  V.  CORWIN. 

I  have  a  2 y2  horse-power  engine  which  is 
giving  splendid  satisfaction,  not  only  for 
spraying  power,  but  for  other  work  as  well. 
On  small  feed  mill  it  will  grind  from  10  to 
12  bushels  an  hour,  and  will  saw  small  wood, 
four  to  six  inches  through  as  fast  as  a 
man  will  want  to  carry  it  to  saw.  I  have 
not  used  mine  for  other  purposes.  Do  not 
buy  an  engine  that  is  too  light,  2%  is  light 
enough.  a.  j.  s. 

Medina,  N.  Y. 

I  have  a  1%  horse-power  gasoline  engine, 
which  I  use  to  spray  38  acres  of  orchard.  I 
use  it  with  a  Seneca  Falls  large  pump,  and 
It  works  finely.  I  also  use  it  for  sawing 
wood.  I  holt  two  planks  on  the  trucks  and 
set  the  engine  on  it  and  bolt  it  to  the  planks. 
I  take  off  the  pitman  shaft  and  one  wheel 
that  runs  the  pump.  I  put  a  pulley  on  the 
main  shaft  of  nine  inches  and  four  inches 
face  outside  the  balance  wheel.  I  use  30 
feet  of  belting  four  inches  wide ;  attach  it  to 

buzz  saw  with  4%  pulley  four-inch  face.  I 


(WANS’  AN  DT  WELL  AUGER 

Best  earth  auger  in  the  world.  For  Fence  and 
Telphone  Post  Holes,  Wells,  etc.  Three  times 
the  work  ac-/5SS5SX  comPlished  with  an 
ini  a  i\i\r  I  wan  Auger  than  with 
l\NAN  ,j>L,any  other.  Makes 
_  hole  smoothly  and. 

,qu!oklj;emplle«  l»Torj  durable,  lined  by  U.  S.  Gor’t.  3,4.6, 

Id, 7,  8,  Band  10  lnoh,  *2.60  each;  12  inch,  *6.00;  14  inch, *7. 60.  Sample 
’at  special  price  to  introduce.  Aftonte  Wanted.  Inquire  of  dealers  or  write 
direct  for  particulars.  IWAN  BR08.,Dept.No4  Streator,  ILL. 


THIS 

COLUMBUS 

Gas  and  Gasoline 
Engines. 

Simple,  effective, 
easily  started  and 
adjusted. 

Columbus  Machine  Cos 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Send  for  Catalogue 
No.  62. 


THE  TOWNSEND 

WIRE  STRETCHER 

is  the  most  easily  attached  or  detached 
of  any  implement  made.  Stretches  to  last 
post  as  well  as  to  any.  Steel  Klips  that 
never  slip.  Can  bo  got  at  any  Hardware 
store.  Write  for  circulars.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed, 

F.  R.  TOWNSEND.  Painted  Post,  N.  Y, 


RED  CYPRKSS— WHITE 
PINE—  GALVANIZED 
STEEL 

CALDWELL 

Tanks  arc  the  beat  made 
Ask  for  Illustrated  cat¬ 
alogue  and  price  list; 
also  references. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

Louisville,  Ky 


J  D  N  ES <F£NC£S& GATES. 

In  use  22  years  and  still  giving  most  satisfaction.  Here's  the  reason:  Big, 
strong  coiled  spring  wires,  heavy  stays  and  good  locks;  all  well  galvanized. 

EASY  TO  PUT  UP.  NEED  NO  REPAIRS. 

Our  catalog  No.  2  shows  the  style  you  want  and  may  be  had  forthe  asking. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  FENCE  &  F.  CO.,  622  Buttles  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  SOME  LOCALITIES. 


Gasoline  Engine 
Superiority 

When  a  man  invests  in  a  farm  power,  he 
owes  it  to  himself  to  get  the  best  that  can 
be  bought  for  the  money. 

The  modern  business  farm  can  no  longer 
be  successfully  operated  without  a  power  of 
some  kind. 

The  best,  most  economical,  and  safest 
farm  power  is  a  gasoline  engine. 

The  best  engine  is  the 

I.  H.  C. 

Gasoline  Engine. 

Why?  Well,  because  it’s  so  simple,  easily 
kept  in  order  and  operated  definitely. 

It  developes  the  full  rated  horse  power 
and  sustains  it  against  the  heaviest  load. 

It  is  safer,  cheaper  and  more  efficient  than 
steam  power. 

It  is  adaptable  to  any  and  every  use  re¬ 
quiring  a  power. 

Among  its  many  uses  may  be  named ; 

Shelling,  Husking  and  Shred¬ 
ding  Corn;  Grinding  Feed; 
Cutting  Dry  Fodder  and  En¬ 
silage;  Pumping;  Sawing 
Wood;Separating  Cream,  Etc. 

I.  H.  C.  engines  are  made  in  the  following 
styles  and  sizes : 

Vertical,  2,  3.  5  Horse  Power. 

Horizontal,  Portable  and  Stationary.  4.  6,  8, 
10, 12, 15  Horse  Power. 

If  interested  in  powers  in  any  way,  go  to 
the  International  Local  Agent  and  have  him 
show  you  the  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine,  and 
supply  you  with  catalogues,  or  write  for 
further  information. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 

(incorporated) 


Every  wire—  -  ' 

both  strand  and  stay— No.  9  gauge. 

Thickly  galvanized.  Best  grade  steel.  We  mail  free  samplefor  inspec¬ 
tion  and  test.  A  more  substantial,  stock-resisting,  time-defying  fence 
was  never  stapled  to  posts.  We  pay  freight  on  40  rods.  Write  for  book 
showing  110  styles.  Brown  Fence  A:  Wire  Co.  Cleveland,  O. 


I6to35cts: 

PER  ROD 
DELIVERED 


ti 


jf  DCrjU  A  J  /  E7  99  COMBINATION  CIRCULAR  AND  DRAG 

MiDEZ  IV MlaiU EZ  saw  outfit  with  5  h.  p.  engine. 

Everything, 
on  one  set 
of  trucks. 
Simple, 
Strong, 

Easy  to 
Operate. 


GASOLINE 
ENGINES 

and 

SAW  RIGS. 

Write  for  Free  Cat.  O.  ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  Westminster Sta.,  Vt. 


IO  Lights 
IO  Hours 
IO  Cents 


Make  Yotir  Own  Light 

The  Fairbanks-Morse  Electric  Light  Outfit  gives 
plenty  of  good  light  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Gas,  Gasoline  or  Kerosene  Engines  for  all  purposes, 
from  2  h.  p.  up. 

Cut  out  complete  advertisement  and  send  to 

Fairbanks,  Morse  6*  Co., 

Monroe  St.,  CHic&.go,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  C  598 
Gasoline  Engines. 


to  run _ 


I  may  want. . . -h. 

Street  No.. 

.State.. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

_  .  ,  -  *  r».  _  Vrt  vikMtinn  Can  nimintPf 


alt  one-cylinder  engines;  revolutionizing  gas  power, 
tiouary  or  traction.  Mention  tills  paper,  Send  for  Catalogub. 


Costs  Less  to  Buy  and  Less  to  Run.  jQulckly,  easily  started.  No  vibration. 


THE  TEMPLE  PL3 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
‘‘T1IE  MASTER  WORKMAN.® 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  t, 
isilv  started,  iso  vioration.  Can  be  mounted  on  any  wagon  at  small  cost— portable,  sta- 
P  CO.,  Mirtn,  Meu*her  A  16th  Sta.,  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-SECOND  YEAR. 
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SOMETHING 
ABOUT  WAGONS 


NEVER 


KNEW 
BEFORE 

How  the  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon 
saves  horse-flesh  and  man  labor; 
how  Empire  Steel  Wheels  make  an 
old  wagon  worth  a  new  price;  how 
to  keep  from  cutting  up 
your  roads;  how  to  haul 
a  winter  load  on  spring 
ground;  how  to  save  re¬ 
pair  bills  and  other  bills. 

It’s  all  in  the  Wagon 
Book  we  send  FREE. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  70-C,  Quincy,  III. 


$35.50 
30  Day 
Test. 


No 

Money 

in  Advance 


-THE — 

“Anderton”  Vehicles 

are  al'.  sold  direct  from  factory  at  lowest  fac¬ 
tory  prices. 

We  are  the  only  factory  offering  to  let  you 
try  an  Anderton  with  your  money  in  your 
pocket.” 

We  are  the  only  factory  that  eives  a 

Two  Years  Approval  Test, 

of  the  vehicle  you  buy,  backed  by  $25,000  bank 
deposit  put  up  as  guarantee  of  four  money 
back,  if  your  purchase  does  not  stay  all  right. 

Write  for  our  free  110-page  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  No.  15.  It  fully  explains  our  offer  on 
high-grade  vehicles  and  harness. 

THE  ANDERTON  MFG.  CO., 

19,  Third  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


20th  Century  Wagon  Box 


_ _ _ _ _ tter 

you  expect.  Thoroughly  bolted,  not  nailed.  Write 


fodel 


Co., 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  send  4  Wheel*.  Steel  Tire  on  • 

With  Kubher  Tire*,  $  14.50.  I  nifg.  wheels  to  4  in. 
tread.  Top  Buggies,  $28.75;  Sleighs,  $10.75.  Write  for 
catalog.  Learn  how  to  buy  direct.  Itepnlr  Wheels  $4.00. 
Wagou  Umbrella  FREE.  R.  BOOB,  Cincinnati, O. 

Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

at  Small  Cost  with 

Wilson’s  Phosphate  Mills 

^  From  1  to  40  H.  P.  Also  Bone  Cut¬ 
ters,  hand  and  power,  for  the  poul- 
trymen;  Farm  Feed  Mills,  lira- 
hum  Flour  Hand  31111s,  Grit  and 
Shell  Mills.  Send  for  catalogue. 
WII-SON  BROS..  Hole  Mfrs* 
Dept.  1>,  Kaston,  Pa. 


GARDEN  TOOLS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

needed  by  the  home  or  market  gardener.  A 
special  tool  for  every  purpose. 

MATTHEWS’  uni^&al 

Hand  Seeders  and  Cultivators 

for  every  condition  of  truck  growing  from 
drill  ana  hill  seeding  to  last  cultivation. 
Free  Booklet  on  planting  and  cultivating 
the  garden;  gives  firfff  'fffnt  The  Easy  Running 
full  description.  U (ill 
Write  for  it. 


AMES  FLOW  CO.,  54  Market  St,,  Boston,  Mass. 


ALL  AT  ONCE 

Plant  and  fertilize  as  you  go.  Corn,  peas, 
beans,  beets,  etc.,  planted  and  fertilizer  de¬ 
posited,  in  hills  or  drills,  all  at  one  passage, 
with  the 


Eclipse  Corn  Planter 

and  Fertilizer  Distributer. 

Improved  row  marker.  Wide  range  for  hill 
spacing,  6  to  45  inches.  Handles  any  kind 
fertilizer,  in  any  condition,  50  to  450  lbs.  per 
acre.  We  make  a  special  gear  which  sows  600  lbs. 
per  acre.  Plants  all  seeds  accurately.  Light  draft, 
easily  handled,  quick  and  positive  adjustments. 
We  also  make  the  Eclipse  Two  Horse  Two  Row 
Planter.  Good  terms  to  agents  where  not  intro¬ 
duced.  Write  us. 

BELCHER  A  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

Box  76  ’  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Plaster  or  Lime  With  Fertilizers. 

IS.  G.,  BuldivinsvUle ,  N.  Y. — Does  the  mix¬ 
ing  of  laud  plaster  with  polash.  nitrate  of 
soda,  tankage  and  acid  phosphate  tend  to 
make  the  plant  food  insoluble? 

Ans. — No — land  plaster  will  not  make 
the  plant  food  insoluble.  It  is  quite  often 
used  as  a  “filler”  in  mixed  fertilizers — 
that  is,  to  give  them  bulk  so  they  can  be 
spread  easily.  You  are  perhaps  thinking 
of  lime,  which  is  different  from  land 
plaster.  When  lime  is  put  with  acid  phos¬ 
phate  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  latter 
becomes  less  soluble.  We  have  often  ex¬ 
plained  that  what  we  call  “phosphate”  is 
a  combination  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid. 
When  three  parts  of  lime  combine  with  one 
part  of  phosphoric  acid  we  have  a  tough  in¬ 
soluble  form  like  that  kept  in  hard  bone  or 
ock.  Two  parts  of  lime  make  a  more  soluble 
form  known  as  “reverted.”  This  is  not 
soluble  in  water,  but  is  in  weak  vinegar, 
which  is  about  the  strength  of  the  acid  se¬ 
creted  by  growing  roots.  One  part  of 
lime  and  one  part  of  phosphoric  acid  make 
a  phosphate  which  is  soluble  in  water. 
“Acid  phosphate”  is  the  hard  bone  or 
rock  phosphate  on  which  sulphuric  acid 
has  been  used.  The  acid  dissolves  or 
“cuts”  the  bone — which  means  that  it  takes 
two  parts  of  lime  away  from  each  part  of 
phosphoric  acid,  leaving  the  soluble  ‘form. 
What  we  may  call  the  “highest  ambition” 
of  the  acid  phosphate  is  to  get  back  more 
lime  and  go  into  the  less  soluble  form. 
You  see  therefore  that  when  lime  is  used 
we  lose  the  effect  which"  tl?e  acid  gives 
us.  This  is  not  true  of  fancT'plaster  which 
is  a  sulphate  of  lime,  and  does”not  com¬ 
bine  chemically  as  the  lime  would. 
Fertilizer  Questions ;  Buckwheat. 

Reader,  New  York. — How  may  I  use  chemi¬ 
cals  in  fertilizer  so  I  may  dispense  with  the 
freight  on  the  useless  mixer?  I  have  two 
tons  fertilizer  on  hand  analyzing  one  am¬ 
monia, ^  four  phosphoric  acid,  eight  pot¬ 
ash.  I  want  to  raise  it  to  4-7-8 ;  can 
I  get  nitrogen,  nitrate  of  soda  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  sow  on  the  ground  with  this? 
\yhat  is  a  good  hay  and  grain  fertilizer? 
There  is  very  little  clay  in  this  locality.  I 
have  been  planting  potatoes  on  ground  sown 
StWosiRTjl?,“5  SoX'  -Tfo  buckwheat  the  year  before.  Js  there  any¬ 
thing  injurious  to  potatoes  left  in  the  ground 
by  buckwheat? 

Ans. — You  can  use  nitrate  of  soda  and 
fine  ground  bone  or  acid  phosphate.  The 
fertilizer  you  now  have  contains  20  pounds 
nitrogen  and  80  of  phosphoric  acid.  You 
want  80  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  140  of 
phosphoric  acid.  Nitrate  of  soda  contains 
16  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  ground  bone 
3  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  25  of  phosphoric 
acid ;  to  supply  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  you 
must  add  400  pounds  of  nitrate.  To  fur¬ 
nish  60  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  you 
need  250  pounds  fine  bone  or  500  of  acid 
phosphate.  You  can  use  the  fertilizer  you 
now  have  in  drill  or  broadcast  and  for 
each  500  pounds  scatter  on  the  ground 
100  pounds  of  nitrate  and  either  75  pounds 
fine  bone  or  125  pounds  acid  phosphate. 
We  should  also  add  25  pounds  muriate  of 
potash  to  each  additional  dressing.  An 
expensive  but  very  effective  grass  mixture 
is  500  pounds  each  of  nitrate  of  soda,  acid 
phosphate,  fine  ground  bone  and  muriate 
of  potash.  Other  combinations  containing 
equal  quantities  of  plant  food  may  be 
cheaper  in  some  localities.  If  this  mix¬ 
ture  is  used  for  grain  we  would  use  half 
in  Fall  and  half  the  following  Spring. 
We  do  not  believe  that  buckwheat  leaves 
anything  in  the  soil  that  is  poisonous  for 
potatoes.  The  injury  that  one  crop  does 
to  another  is  generally  due  to  overfeeding 
on  some  element  of  plant  food.  Buck¬ 
wheat  is  greedy  for  potash — so  are  pota¬ 
toes.  The  buckwheat  may  use  up  nearly 
all  the  available  potash,  so  that  the  potato 
crop  starves.  This  starvation  may  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  poisoning.  We  should  not  hes¬ 
itate  to  follow  buckwheat  with  potatoes 
if  the  latter  were  well  fed. 


Ladders.  Made  Better  than 

„  bolted,  no 

ox  308.  Muncie,  Indiana. 


Lasting  Qualities  of  Posts. — The  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  asked  as  to  the  lasting  quali¬ 
ties  of  soft  and  hard  wood  fence  posts.  I 
have  200  acres  Inclosed  with  posts  from  six 
Inches  diameter  to  three  feet — all  round  green 
posts.  Red  and  White  elm,  Black  and  Jack 
oak,  hickory.  Black  or  wild  cherry,  hack- 
berry  and  wild  crab-apple,  and  a  few  willow. 
The  willow,  crab-apple  and  small  White  elm 
lasts  about  five  years,  the  others  from  five  to 
10  years.  B.  a.  s. 

Pana,  III. 


Think 

Ol  This — One  Minute. 

How  does  it  happen  that  the  Studebaker 
factory  in  South  Bend,  covering  101  acres,  is  the 
largest  vehicle  factory  in  the  world? 

How  does  it  happen  that  more  than  a  million  Stu¬ 
debaker  vehicles  are  in  use  the  world  over? 

How  does  it  happen  that  the  Studebaker  business  has 
shown  a  steady  growth  and  increase  every  year  for  more 
than  SO  years? 

How  does  it  happen  that  the  Studebaker  reputation  for  all 
that  goes  to  make  a  good  vehicle  is  higher  to-day  than  ever  be¬ 
fore? 

Do  you  think  it  “just  happened,”  or  was  there  a  reason  for  it? 
You  know  there  must  have  been  a  reason,  and  this  is  it : 

The  absolute  reliability  of  the  Studebaker  product.  It  ap¬ 
peals  to  careful  buyers — men  who  are  satisfied  only  with  the 
best.  If  you  belong  to  that  class — if  you  like  a  good  farm 
rather  than  a  poor  farm — a. good  horse  rather  than  a  poor 
horse — a  good  wagon  rather  than  a  poor  wagon — good  har¬ 
ness  rather  than  poor  harness — we  ask  you  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  Studebaker  before  buying. 


See  the  Studebaker  Agent 

Before  you  buy  a  farm  wagon — a  buggy,  carriage,  surrey  or  any  thing 
in  the  vehicle  line.  He  will  not  ask  you  to  buy  on  reputation  alone. 
He  will  show  you  point  by  point  wherein  the  Studebaker  excels  and 
you  can  see  for  yourself. 

If  you  don’t  know  a  Studebaker  agent,  write  to  us.  Enclose  a  2  cent  stamp  and  we’ll 
send  you  the  Studebaker  Farmer’s  Almanac  for  1906— Free.  Please  address  Dept,  54- 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFG.  CO„  SOUTH  BEND.  INDIANA. 

Selling  Agent*  Almost  Everywhere.  The  Studebaker— A  wagon  with  a  reputation  behind  it. 


A  Word  from  Texas 


About 


f 


The  Milburn  Wagon 

rpEXAS  Is  the  Bail  Lands  of  the  wagon  business — the  place  where 
d-  hubs  and  wheels  go  to  pieces— the  dry,  hot  land  where  cheap 
wagons  won’t  do. 

Our  Texas  Jobber,  who  has  In  the  last  live  years  sold  15,000  MII.BUKN’S,  says:  I  have  never  heard  of  a 
loose  tire,  a  loose  spoke  or  a  checked  hub  on  the  Milburn  Wagon  since  1  have  been  selling  them.” 

And  most  wagons  fail  because  of  the  wheels.  The  Milburn  Wheels 
do  not  fall— that  is  the  difference.  And  the  huh,  too.is  all  important.  Look 
at  the  cut  that  shows  how  the  spokes  go  in  the  M1LUUKN  hub— strongest 
just  where  straight  tenon  spokes  are  weakest. 

That  Is  the  way  with  the  MILBURN,  all  the  way  through. 

Those  hubs  are  all  turned  from  Pennsylvania  black  birch,  a  close- 
grained,  sound,  durable  timber.  They  are  stored  in  well-ventbuied 
buildings  for  years.  When  dry  they  urecarefully  culled  and  allchecked 
hubs  are  thrown  out.  The  good  ones  are  then  soaked  In  hot  boiled 
linseed  oil.  The  oil  soaks  into  the  pores  ami,  drying  there,  makes  them 
impervious  to  moisture.  They  will  not  swell  in  wet  weather  or  shrink 
In  dry  weather.  They  are  then  mortised  to  take  our  peculiar  double 
shoulder  spoke,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  They  ure  then  banded;  all  hands 
are  made  of  refined  iron  of  great  tensile  strength.  Bands  are  welded  by 
electricity  and  compressed  by  a  powerful  steam  compressor  at  the 
proper  place  on  the  hub.  Banda  cannot  be  put  on  as  tight  by  any  othor 

firocess.  After  the  hands  are  on.  the  spokes  are  driven  by  a  powerful 
lammer  and  we  run  no  risk  of  splitting  the  hub.  This  la  the  kind  ol 
work  that  makes  MILBURN  WAGONS  last  In  Taxaa  or  anywhere  olae. 

They  are  the  kinds  of  things  you  ought  to  know  all  about,  before  you  buy  any  wagon. 

And  to  make  them  clear  to  you  we  publish  a  little  Wagon  Book.  Reading  it  will  make  any  man  a  good 

judge  of  a  wagon.  II  Is  Free.  Write  lor  It, 

MILBURN  WAGON  CO„  Dept.  R,  Toledo,  O. 


No.  718.  Bike  Gear  Driving 
Wagon  with  %-ineh  Rubber  Tires. 
Price  complete,  $55.50.  Good  as 
sells  for  $25.10  more. 


to  the  consumer  exclusively.  We 
Vehicles,  65  styles  of  Harness,  Send  for  large  free 
catalog. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  ft  HARNESS  MFG.  CO., 

ELKHART,  IND. 


33  Years  Selling  Direct 

Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been  sold  direct  from  our 
factory  to  user  for  a  third  of  a  century.  We  ship  for  examin¬ 
ation  and  appro¬ 
val  and  guarantee 
safe  delivery.  You 
are  out  nothing  if 
not  satisfied  as  to 
style,  quality  and 
price. 

We  are  the  larg¬ 
est  manufacturers 
in  the  world  selling 
make  200  styles  of 


No.  326.  Extension  Top  Surrey.  Price  com¬ 
plete,  $78.00.  As  good  as  sells  for  $25.  more. 


GUARANTEED  BUGGIES 


HERBls  a  reason  why  you  can  bpy  a  better  buggy  from  us  at  $29.50  than  j-ou 


T1  ..  _  _  _ _ _ _ _ 

can  from  others  at  $15.00  and  $50.00.  We  bought  our  gear  woods,  wheels  am 
shafts  of  white  spilt  hickory  when  the  market  was  low.  These  wood 
are  In  the  Evanston  Top  Buggy  exclusively  In  the  parts  named  and  the 
buggy  itself  sells  to  you  for  $29.80.  It  is  the  highest  grade,  strongest,  | 
light  draft  and  most  stylish  Vehicle  In  the  world.  Rides  easy,  wears  long 
and  is  of  striking  finish  . and  appearance.  Our  complete  catalogue  of 
vehicles  and  harnesses  free  when  you  send  for  it — a  book  about  top  buggies 
you  ought  to  get  and  read  before  buying  one. 

.  THE  FAVORITE  CARRIAGE  MFC.  CO..1  isDayUn  Bios 


Buy  only  the  genuine 
FARQUHAR  Keystone 

Corn  Planter 

Ov  — ^ 


mmc  b 


mw-v 


DON’T  BUY  ANY  OTHER 

Uutll  You  Investigate  the  Merits  of  a  Machine 
Thut  Hus  Stood  the  Test  of  Time. 

Plants  corn,  beans,  peas,  etc.,  without  cracking  a  grain  or 
missing  a  hill.  Drops  seed  in  drills,  or  in  hills  at  any  dis¬ 
tance.  Distributes  any  kind  of  fertilizer  in  any  quantity  de¬ 
sired,  with  absolute  safety  from  injury  to  seed.  Send  for 
handsome  new  catalogue  of  Com  Planters,  Grain  Drills, 
Cultivators, Spring  Tooth  Harrows  and  other  farm  tools; 
also  Engines,  Boilers,  Saw  Mills  and  Threshing  .Machinery. 
We  manufacture  the  largest  and  most  complete  line  of  iarm 


Faruunar  maemnery 
Louts  than  any  other. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York.  Pa. 


1906. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


SWEET  POTATOES  FROM  CUTTINGS 

A  short  time  ago  I  noticed  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  an  article  in  regard  to  sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  It  may  be  that  some  of  your  readers 
are  not  aware  that  by  planting  pieces  of 
vine  (without  roots)  they  can  raise  sweet 
potatoes  just  as  well  as  by  setting  the 
rooted  plants.  I  have  raised  them  this 
way  for  several  years.  1  he  first  time  I 
tried  it  my  plants  began  to  vine  before 
I  was  ready  to  set  them,  so  I  pinched 
off  pieces  of  vine  about  a  foot  long, 
pinched  off  two  or  three  of  the  lower 
leaves,  and  set  a  few  plants  at  the  end  of 
one  row;  they  did  finely,  and  the  next 
year  I  tried  it  again  with  the  same  re¬ 
sult;  the  next  year  I  set  one  whole  row 
with  the  ends  of  vines,  and  they  produced 
as  well  as  those  plants  that  had  roots  to 
them.  Last  year  my  son,  who  is  in 
Florida,  sent  me  130  pieces  of  sweet  po¬ 
tato  vines  with  neither  roots  nor  leaves; 
they  were  about  eight  inches  long  and 
simply  tied  in  little  bundles  and  put  in  a 
pasteboard  box,  not  even  wrapped  in 
mgist  paper;  some  of  them  were  some¬ 
what  shriveled  when  they  arrived,  and  as 
they  had  been  mailed  on  Tuesday  and  I 
did  not  receive  them  until  Saturday,  the 
prospect  for  sweet  potatoes  from  them 
was  not  very  flattering;  however,  I  set 
the  larger  end  of  them  in  water  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  covered  them  with 
dirt  and  shaded  them  until  sundown, 
when  I  set  them  out.  They  were  slower 
in  starting  than  those  I  set  a  few  days 
later  that  had  roots,  but  they  all  grew 
execpt  10,  and  produced  fine  potatoes, 
although  on  account  of  the  hard  ground 
some  of  them  were  not  very  smooth,  but 
they  were  as  tender  as  Irish  potatoes,  and 
very  sweet.  They  did  not  grow  as  large 
as  they  do  in  Florida,  but  most  of  them 
were  of  good  size,  some  of  them  weighing 
1^4  pound  each.  When  they  first  began 
to  vine,  I  thought  from  their  appear¬ 
ance  they  were  die  Red  Bermudas,  but  as 
they  grew  larger  I  saw  a  difference,  and 
when  I  dug  them  I  found  them  more  of  a 
buff  color,  and  my  son  wrote  me  since 
that  they  call  them  the  Biscayne  yam. 

Ohio.  s.  c-  cordon. 


Facts  About  Hen  Manure. 

R.  J.,  Connecticut. — We  are  keeping  75  to 
100  hens,  and  planting  one  to  two  acres  to 
garden  truck.  We  shall  have  about  1,000 
pounds  of  dry  hen  manure.  I  propose  to 
grind  and  broadcast  before  harrowing.  Does 
it  need  any  other  chemical  to  mix  with  it, 
and  if  so,  what  and  how  much? 

E.  L.  C.,  Centre  Moreland,  Pa. — 1  have 
been  saving  hen  manure  by  gathering  the 
droppings  once  in  two  weeks  and  placing  in 
a  barrel  a  layer  of  sifted  coal  ashes  and  a 
layer  of  the  droppings  till  the  barrel  was  full. 
The  other  day  I  noticed  steam  rising  from  the 
barrel  and  the  manure  was  hot.  When 
stirred  it  up  it  was  very  fine  and  light  and 
seemed  thoroughly  pulverized.  Has  it  lost 
Its  fertilizing  properties  by  such  fermenta¬ 
tion?  If  so.  what  can  I  do  in  the  future 
to  avoid  it?  In  using  it  for  corn  should  it  he 
placed  in  bottom  of  hill  or  on  top,  after  the 
corn  is  covered?  How  much  for  each  hill? 

Ans.— Hen  manure  ferments  readily. 
It  differs  from  other  manure  in  the  fact 
that  liquids  and  solids  are  voided  together. 
The  most  likely  thing  to  be  lost  in  fermen¬ 
tation  is  the  ammonia.  1  he  smell  of 
this  is  well  known,  and  you  can  tell 
whether  it  is  passing  away  from  the  bar¬ 
rel.  This  method  of  fermenting  in  a  heap 
is  used  by  some  large  poultry  keepers  who 
do  not  care  to  crush  and  grind  the  dry 
manure.  They  keep  the  manure  spread 
out  dry  and  thin  until  needed  for  use. 
Then  it  is  put  in  large  piles,  where  it 
grows  hot  and  ferments — breaking  up  into 
a  fine  mass  which  can  be  readily  spread. 
There  seems  to  be  some  loss  in  this  pro¬ 
cess,  and  we  would  rather  ,  avoid  it  until 
just  before  ready  for  use.  The  best  way 
to  prevent  it  is  to  keep  the  manure  dry 
or  use  chemicals.  Land  plaster,  dry  saw¬ 
dust,  or  even  road  dust  will  dry  out  the 
manure.  It  may  be  cleaned  out  frequently 
and  spread  evenly  under  a  shed  or  in  a 
room  where  it  will  keep  dry.  Kainit,  a 
potash  salt,  can  be  used  under  the  perches. 
It  prevents  fermentation  and  also  adds  pot¬ 
ash  to  the  manure.  We  would  use  some 
drying  material  and  keep  the  manure  well 
spread  out  in  a  dry  place  until  Spring.  If 
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the  manure  is  made  fine  we  would  scatter 
a  large  handful  over  and  around  the  lull 
after  planting  and  work  it  in  with  cultiva¬ 
tor  and  hoe. 

We  have  been  asked  to  give  Mr.  John¬ 
son’s  method  of  handling  hen  manure. 
He  uses  plaster  under  the  roosts,  cleans 
out  often  and  puts  the  manure  in  a  shed. 
In  the  Spring  it  is  in  hard  chunks.  These 
are  crushed  by  putting  them  on  a  cement 
floor  and  striking  them  with  a  heavy  spade. 
The  crushed  manure  is  sifted  through  a 
fine  sieve  and  mixed  about  as  follows : 
400  pounds  fine  hen  manure,  100  pounds 
nitrate  of  soda,  300  pounds  acid  phosphate, 
100  pounds  muriate  of  potash,  and  100 
nounds  of  plaster.  The  latter  is  added 
not  for  its  plant  food,  but  because  it  makes 
a  dry  mixture  easily  spread.  1  his  makes 
a  fair  fertilizer  for  fruit  and  vegetables. 
On  noor  land  it  would  be  well  to  use  more 
nitrate  of  soda.  Hen  manure  is  not  as  rich 
as  guano,  and  lacks  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  _ 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  THE  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES  and  SAVE  DEALER’S  PROFITS, 

FROM  THE  OLDEST  MIXED  PAINT  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA, 

Manufacturers  of  INGERSOLL  LIQUID  PAINTS,  proved  by  63  years*  use 
to  be  the  most  durable  and  color  lasting.  The  only  Paint  “Officially 
Endorsed  ”  by  the  Grange,  or  Patrons  of  Husbandry ;  the  Farmers’  Alliance, 
Patrons  of  Industry,  and  the  Farmers’  Mutual  Benefit  Ass’n,  during  the  past  31  years. 


SATISFACTION 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK, 


which  tells  all  about  Paint  and  1'alnting, 

White  Lead,  etc.;  Exposes  Frauds,  tells  what 
Paint  TO  USE,  and  what  NOT  TO  USE 
for  all  purposes.  Directions  for  House,  Barn, 
and  Roof  Painting,  quantity  required,  Har¬ 
monious  Colors,  etc.  Valuable  facts  for  Paint 
Users. 


GUARANTEED. 

We  Can  Save  You  Money. — You  may 

as  well  use 

the  BEST  PAINT,  when  it  COSTS  LESS 
than  common  paints  at  retail.  Write  for 
Wholesale  Discount  Prices.  Beautiful 
Sample  Color  Cards  and  Our  Book, 
mailed  free. 

BIG  CASH  SAVING  WILL  SUR¬ 
PRISE  YOU. 


O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  Prop., 


No.  246  Plymouth  Street, 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Killino  Blackberry  Roots. — My  experi¬ 
ence  of  many  years  in  Summer-following 
for  wheat  shows  that  it  almost  always  killed 
the  briar  roots,  and  I  have  been  usually  suc¬ 
cessful  in  killing  them  by  cutting  close  while 
in  bloom.  Sometimes  not  a  briar  would 
make  its  appearance  after  cutting,  and  some 
times  it  would  only  stunt  their  growth  very 
much  for  awhile.  N.  f. 

Clark,  Ky. 


Grimm,  Charcoal  Tin,  Honest  Measure  Syrup  Cans. 

They  do  not  leak  and  are  better  made  than  cheap  Coke 
Tin  Cans.  Price  $10.00  per  100  terms  May  1st,  next;  $9.00 
per  100  for  cash  with  order,  f.  o.  b.  your  station  in 
lots  of  50  or  more. 

GRUVIIVI  SAP  SPOUTS  are  guaranteed  to  produce 
one-fourth  more  sap  with  less  injury  to  the  tree.  Gal¬ 
vanized  cast  iron  spouts  should  not  be  used. 

Sample  Spout  and  Print  “C”  Free.  Sample  can,  14c. 

Grimm  Spout  No.  4.  G.  H.  GRIMM,  Rutland,  Vt. 


“BRADLEY’S  always  Satisfactory” 


Times  have  changed  and  markets  have  changed.  Not  only  have 
new  crops  been  introduced,  but  nearly  all  crops  are  required  earlier  in 
the  market.  In  the  old  days  the  old-fashioned  crops  were  grown  on 
old-fashioned  coarse  manure.  While  manure  will  never  go  out  of 
fashion  as  a  fertilizer,  yet  for  quick  crops  it  must  be  supplemented  by 
quick-acting  fertilizers  which  respond  at  once  and  which  will  bring 
crops  to  an  early  and  profitable  maturity.  Such  are  the  Bradley 
Fertilizers,  introduced  forty-five  years  ago  and  still  holding  the  lead. 
Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  the  celebrated  Seedsman  of  Marblehead,  in  a 
communication  to  the  “  Massachusetts  Ploughman,”  in  August,  1905, 
states  in  relation  to  fertilizers  that  “  it  is  his  experience  that  those 
which  are  manufactured  by  the.  Bradley  Co.  have  always  proved 
satisfactory.”  This  picture  shows  a  collection  of  vegetables  raised  on 
Bradley’s  at  the  Brattleboro  Retreat  Farm,  Vermont. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER.  WORKS 
92  State  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 


March  3. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


SOME  GARDEN  QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED. 

Big  Undertaking  With  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb. 

C.  IF.  II.,  Greensville,  Ind. — I  am  thinking 
of  preparing  to  set  out  two  acres  of  aspar¬ 
agus  and  one  acre  of  rhubarb  in  the  Spring  of 
1907.  If  I  concluded  to  do  so,  I  shall  grow 
the  roots  myself.  I  have  a  combined  I’lanet, 
Jr.,  drill  and  wheel  hoe  and  can  see  no  trou¬ 
ble  ahead  growing  the  roots.  My  experience 
with  these  vegetables  is  limited  to  garden  cul¬ 
ture.  I  have  grown  strawberries  for  market 
successfully  for  10  years.  My  idea  is  to  con¬ 
fine  my  money  crops  to  asparagus,  rhubarb, 
strawberries  and  raspberries.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  will  start  my  busy  season  early  in 
April  and  wihd  up  in  early  July.  Then  my 
rush  will  be  over  and  I  can  clean  up,  culti¬ 
vate  and  put  patches  in  shape  for  next  crop. 
With  my  limited  experience  shall  I  be  under¬ 
taking  too  much?  What  errors  or  mistakes 
am  I  liable  to  make  through  lack  of  experi¬ 
ence?  What  is  the  gross  income,  generally, 
from  one  acre  of  rhubarb?  How  many  stalks 
will  an  average  hill  of  rhubarb  make  in  one 
season?  What  varieties  of  asparagus  and 
rhubarb  would  you  suggest  growing?  It 
seems  to  me  rhubarb  set  3x5  would  be  better 
than  4x4  to  facilitate  manuring. 

Ans. — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  one 
acre  of  rhubarb,  well  cultivated,  will  call 
for  a  great  deal  of  work;  it  is  very  bulky 
stuff  to  handle,  and  unless  there  is  a  ready 
market  for  the  product  of  an  acre  I  would 
advise  the  inquirer  to  begin  with  half  the 
quantity,  for  a  small  local  market  can  be 
more  than  supplied  from  one  acre.  In  my 
judgment  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  begin 
growing  rhubarb  from  seed,  for  it  seldom 
comes  true  when  grown  in  this  way.  It 
should  be  increased  by  dividing  the  roots. 
The  gross  income  from  one  acre  of  rhu¬ 
barb  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  market 
and  the  method  of  culture;  from  $150  to 
$200  will  be  a  safe  estimate. 

The  number  of  stalks  depends  on  the 
age  of  the  bed.  The  second  and  third 
year  the  stalks  will  be  large  and  fine,  but 
in  each  succeeding  year  the  stalks  will 
increase  in  quantity  and  diminish  in  size, 
requiring  two  or  more  extra  stalks  for  a 
bunch. 

The  best  varieties  of  asparagus  are 
Palmetto  and  Giant  Argenteuil;  of  rhu¬ 
barb,  Linnaeus,  stalk  green  and  early; 
Victoria,  stalks  red  and  broad.  Three  by 
five  feet  is  the  proper  distance  to  plant 
rhubarb;  divide  the  crowns  every  fourth 
or  fifth  year  and  plant  new  beds. 

Egyptian  Onion  in  Spring. 

C.  D.  O’B.,  New  York. — I  have  some  Egyp¬ 
tian  onion  sets  that  I  was  unahle  to  plant 
last  Fall.  Is  It  too  late  to  do  so,  and  would 
it  be  better  to  do  it  now  or  wait  till  Spring? 

Ans. — Egyptian  onion  sets  are  usually 
planted  in  the  Fall ;  the  tops  can  be  used 
all  Winter  for  soup,  etc.,  and  the  small 
bulbs  bunched  in  Spring  for  market.  This 
onion  is  entirely  hardy,  and  once  planted 
can  be  had  from  the  garden  almost  the 
entire  year.  It  can  also  be  planted  in 
Spring  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked  but  it  will  be  of  little  value  for 
market  or  home  use,  coming  in  at  a  time 
when  other  and  better  onions  are  plenti¬ 
ful. 

Blanching  Celery  in  Tile. 

8.  L.  C..  Clear  Lake,  Iowa. — Is  it  a  suc¬ 
cess  growing  celery  in  drain  tile?  Will  It 
freeze  quicker  blanched  with  boards  or  tile? 

Ans. — Growing  and  blanching  celery 
with  drain  tile  is  not  a  success.  The  labor 
and  expense  connected  with  this  method 
of  culture  would  alone  prevent  the  gen¬ 
eral  use  of  them.  We  have  a  quantity 
of  tile  especially  molded  for  blanching 
celery  and  they  are  very  unsatisfactory. 
The  sup  in  hot  weather  heats  them  to 
some  extent,  and  during  damp  and  rainy 
spells  they  retain  much  moisture;  the 
young  and  tender  growth  of  the  plants, 
being  continually  exposed  to  these  ex¬ 
tremes,  is  often  damaged  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent.  Blanching  by  means  of  boards  is 
the  only  reliable  way  of  growing  early 
celery  in  this  locality.  The  stalks  are 
drawn  together  at  the  base  of  the  plant 
and  earthed  up  but  little;  boards  10  inches 
wide  are  set  on  either  side  of  the  row, 
slanted  enough  to  shed  the  water,  and  at 
each  end  and  in  the  center  they  are  tied 
with  strings  such  as  that  used  for  tying 
cornstalks.  The  same  boards  can  be  used 
until  freezing  weather,  when  the  celery 


should  be  trenched  and  protected  for 
Winter  use. 

Onion  Culture:  Large  Bulbs. 

J.  P.,  Westfield,  N.  V'. — Is  it  true  that  the 
trade  does  not  want  large  onions,  but  prefers 
medium  size?  Is  the  Prizetaker  one  that  is 
sought  in  the  markets,  and  will  it  yield  as 
largely  as  some  of  the  seedsmen  state,  1,200 
or  more  bushels  to  acre  under  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions?  Has  it  more  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  than  other  sorts?  Is  it  more  liable 
to  disease  than  other  sorts?  Why  is  Con¬ 
necticut  White  quoted  so  much  higher  in  the 
markets  than  other  sorts?  Do  they  yield  less 
and  are  they  more  hard  to  grow?  For  a  two 
or  three-acre  plot  what  kind  would  you  grow? 
Stable  manure  being  impossible  to  get,  what 
is  next  best,  and  how  much  would  you  use 
to  the  acre,  on  land  in  good  fertile  condition? 
Do  large  growers  have  a  machine  for  taking 
off  the  tops,  or  do  they  do  it  all  by  hand, 
and  do  they  have  any  special  machine  or  tool 
for  digging? 

Ans. — I  am  inclined  to  think  if  it  were 
true  that  the  trade  does  not  want  large 
onions,  it  would  perhaps  be  somewhat  of 
an  advantage  to  many  of  the  onion  grow¬ 
ers.  By  growing  onions  as  large  as  we 
can,  there  will  always  be  enough  of  the 
medium  size  or  small  ones  to  meet  this 
demand.  The  Prizetaker  is  a  very  valu¬ 
able  onion.  In  localities  where  the  soil 
and  climate  are  not  well  adapted  to  grow¬ 
ing  onions  from  seed  planted  in  the  open 
ground,  this  variety  can  be  relied  upon  to 
produce  large  crops,  by  sowing  the  seed 
early  in  March  in  the  cold  frame  and 
transplanting  to  the  open  ground  in  May. 
The  Prizetaker  onion  when  grown  in  this 
way  will  produce  onions  of  the  largest 
size,  and  the  yield  is  sometimes  enormous, 
but  seldom  as  much  as  1,200  bushels  to  the 
acre.  It  is  not  more  liable  to  disease  than 
other  varieties.  Onions  that  are  grown 
in  Connecticut  soil  are  usually  of  good 
quality,  and  the  white  varieties  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine.  It  is  their  general  appear¬ 
ance  and  fine  quality  rather  than  the  var¬ 
iety  that  gives  them  this  distinction  and 
high  quotations.  The  most  reliable, 
onions  to  grow  for  market  are  the  Globe 
varieties,  either  the  White,  Red  or  Yellow. 
Eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  pounds  of 
good  commercial  fertilizer  to  the  acre 
sown  broadcast  and  worked  into  the  soil 
usually  give  good  returns.  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  machine  or  any  device  for  top¬ 
ping  onions.  The  time  for  harvesting 
onions  is  indicated  by  the  dying  down  of 
the  tops.  Pull  the  onions  or  rake  them 
out,  and  leave  them  in  windrows  on  the 
ground  to  cure.  When  dry  enough  cut  or 
twist  off  the  remaining  tops  and  roots,  and 
keep  them  in  a  dry  cool  place. 

T.  M.  WHITE. 


Make 

By 

Using 

Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks. 

This  truck  will  fit  any  beam, 
right  or  left,  one  or  two  horse, 
wood  or  steel  plow.  A  boy  can 
handle  it  with  ease,  most  of  the 
time  without  his  hand  on  the 
plow.  Regulates  perfectly 
depth  and  width  of  furrow.  Will  balance  plow  in 
hard,  dry,  stony  soil,  and  save  a  third  of  draft  on 
horses.  The  plowman  does.not  need  to  hold  plow 
handles.  Works  perfectly  in  tall  grass  or  weeds, 
turning  them  completely  under.  Thousands  in  use. 

If  it  does  not  do  all  of  these  things,  you  can 
send  it  back  and  we  will  not  only  return  your 
money  but  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Write  for  our  booklet  "Progress  in  Plowing."  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.  Retail  price  $5.  Get  special  agents  proposition. 

Wonder  Plow  Co.,32  7 Factory  St.,  St.  Clair.  Mich. 


STEEL 

drums 


FRAME 


LAND  ROLLER 

Get  catalogue 
Tread 

Powers,  Grain 
tors,  Hand  and 
Corn  Shellers,  Grind¬ 
ing  Mill,  Corn  Plant¬ 
ers,  Cultivators,  Steam 
and  Gasoline  Engines, 

2  t»  25  horse,  mounted  or  stationery,  etc. 

THE  MEtiSLN  GEIi  MFG.  CO.,  Tatamy,  Pa. 


STEEL 


LetUs  Quote  You  a  Price 

FIRST-CLASS  FANNING  MILL 


200,000  CHATHAM  MILLS  are  in  use  toetey. 
They  are  doing  the  work.  Many  of  them 
were  sent  to  these  users  on  the  30  day  free 
trial  plan.  We  will  send  you  one  to  try,  too. 

If  it  does  not  clean  grain  and  seed,  separate  the 
good  from  the  bad,  and  improve  every  bushel  to 
—  your  entire  satisfaction,  send  it  back  and 
we  will  refund  every  centof  your  money. 
We  pay  ail  freight.  Now  we  could  not 
make  this  offer  if  we 
did  not  know  The 
Chatham  will  satisfy 
you. 

Anyway,  send  to¬ 
day  for  our  free  book 
entitled  ‘‘How  to 
Make  Dollars  Out  of 
Wind,’’  a  book  on 
good  seed,  how  to 
_  obtain  it. 

THE  M  ANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.  Ltd. 
•taP  \\  canon  Avenue, Detroit,  Mich. 


Dairy  Barn  containing  110 
head  of  Cows.  Roofed 
and  Sided  with 
Carey’s 
Roofing 


CAREYS 


Far-Seeing  Farmers  and  Stockmen 

Use  Carey’s  Roofing  on  AL,U  farm,  stock  and  poultry  buildings, 
both  for  roofing  and  siding.  Just  the  material  to  apply  over  your 
old  leaky  shingle  or  metal  roof  without  removing  same. 

ceFment  ROOFING 

is  practically  everlasting— is  proof  against  fire,  wind,  moisture— unaffected  by  heat, 
cold  or  the  most  severe  climate  changes.  Always  flexible.  Carey's  is  the  oldest  and 
most  widely  used  roofing.  Composed  of  woolen  felt,  an  asphalt  mixture,  burlap.and 
cement  compound.  Our  special  lap — a  patented  feature — insures  smooth,  waterproof 
joints  and  protects  nailheads.  Sold  to  you  at  manufacturers’  prices.  We  have 
warehouses  established  at  convenient  points  all  over  the  country.  This  enables  us 
to  ship  to  you  from  nearby  point  at  lowest  freight  rates. 

Let  us  send  you  free  our  Interesting  booklet,  a  sample  of  Carey's  Roofing', 
and  address  of  our  nearest  distributing  point.  Write  to-day. 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  MFG.  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

General  Offices  and  Factories  :  42  Wayne  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  O. 


ASPINWALL  MACHINES 


Double  up  your  acreage  and  profits  in  potato  raising  by  using 
machines  suited  to  the  purpose. 

Twenty-Five  Years  Experience  Building  Potato  Machinery 

enables  us  to  meet  all  requirements.  Our  automatic  machines 
cut  potatoes  to  best  advantage;  plant, 
fertilize  and  cover  to  any  depth  or  width 
of  row;  spray  vines,  and  dig  and  sort 
at  least  labor  and  expense. 

Our  Free  Catalogue  is  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  potato  growers.  Write  for  it. 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  £*fai*w&n 

138  Sabine  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.  Planter. 


Syracuse  Hillside  Plow 

Equally  adapted  to  hillside  and  level  land  plowing,  leaving  it  without  ridges 
or  dead  furrows,  and  holds  as  easily  as  any  flat  land  plow.  The  Steel  Truss 
Beam  gives  lightness  and  strength.  Handles  side-shift  with  each  turn  and 
adjust  for  height.  Jointer  is  practically  uncloggable,  and  acts 
automatically.  Colters  furnished.  The  Lever  Shifting  Clevis 
quickly  changes  the  draft  line.  Made  in  two  sizes, 
with  Steel  or  Chilled  Moldboards  and  Cast  Shares. 
N othing  has  been  left  undone  for  making  this 
plow  the  model  of  its  class.  Call  on  the 
Syracuse  agent  or  write  us.  „ 

SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  CO.,  Syracuse,  «.  Y. 


No.  IS  Double  Wheel 
Hoe 


Planet  Jr. 
Tools 


are  known  and  used  the  world 
over,  because  they  mane  Plant¬ 
ing,  Hoeing  and  Cultivating 
easy.  Our  new  1906  catalog  de¬ 
scribes  and  illustrates  Seeders, 

Wheel  Hoes,  Harrows,  Riding  Cul¬ 
tivators  (one  and  two-row,)  Sugar 
Beet  and  Orchard  Cultivators,  etc. 

_ .  No.  4  Planet  Jr.  is  the  most  popular 

combined  tool  made.  A  perfect  seeder,  wheel  hoe,  weeder,  cultivator  and  plow.  Sows  seed  in 
continuous  rows  or  in  hills  4,  6,  8,  12  or  24  inches  apart.  Easily  changed  and  is  useful  at  every 
stage  of  the  garden  work.  No.  1  2  Double  Wheel  Hoe  will  enable  you  to  hoe  every  day  two  acres  of  onions  or  any 
similar  crop  and  do  it  faster  and  better  than  three  men  with  hand  hoes.  It  runs  either  astride  or  between  the  rows 
and  kills  all  weeds.  OUR  1 906  CATALOGUE  shows  many  garden  scenes  at  home  and  abroad  that  will  interest 

w.  m «i i  li* f r o.'o n’ requ o » t .  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO,  Box  1107V.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


No.  4  Combined 


IftMF  Jhrfverfetai  Harrow 

n  V IV I  la  <P%y£SPCIod  Crusher  and  leveler. 

3toSIifLt  V  Jfc  SENT  ON  TRIAL. 

h'WyA  To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

Agents  \-  The  best  pulverizer — cheapest 

”  I  fang  Harrow  on  earth.  The 

I  deHv^^^l^b  "at  New  Y ork,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Portland',  etc^ 


DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 

BRANCH  HOUSES:  1 1 0  W.  Washington  St.,  CHICACO.  240-244  7th  Ave.  S.,  MINNEAPOLIS.  1 3 1  6  W.  8th  St. 
KANSASCITY,  MO.  218  loth  St.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Cor.  Water  and  W.  Cay  Sts.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 
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For  shooting  the  swift  flying,  heavily  feathered  ducks  and 
geese  the  J/far/in  12-gauge  repeating  shotgun  has  no  superior. 

This  gun  is  exceedingly  strong  in  construction  and  yet  is  not  heavy.  It  is 
bored  to  throw  an  excellent  pattern  with  great  penetration.  The_  solid  top 
keeps  out  the  weather  and  the  brush  and  twigs  of  the  blind,  and  the  side  ejector 
prevents  the  empty  shells  from  being  a  nuisance  to  the  shooter.  It  s  the  best 
bad  weather  gun. 

The  7/lar/in  1 2-gauge  is  suited  to  all  forms  of  bird  and  trap  shooting, 
and  for  durability,  strength  and  ease  of  action  is  unexcelled.  Made  for  both 
black  and  smokeless  powders  and  for  heavy  loads.  Two  separate  extractors 
make  sure  work. 

The  272ar/in  Experience  Book  is  full  of  real  shooting  stories. 
Free,  Jcith  130-page  Catalogue,  for  3  stamps.  Write  to-day. 

7Ae  7/Zar/m  /ire  arms  Co. 

1  57  Willow  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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DOES  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  INJURE 
TREES ? 

The  Highest  Expert  Opinion. 

We  have  had  complaints  from  farmers  that 
Bordeaux  Mixture  when  made  and  sprayed  as 
the  best  growers  advise  has  injured  foliage 
and  fruit.  The  following  opinions  from 
scientific  men  are  presented. 

My  opinion  is  that  any  spraying  with 
oil  or  salts  upon  foliage  interferes  with 
the  proper  functions  of  the  leaves,  but 
p roper  and  reasonable  spraying  causes  less 
injury  to  the  plants  than  the  insects  or 
fungous  diseases  of  which  the  spraying  is 
a  preventive.  I  am  aware  and  have  ob¬ 
served  that  spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  of  ordinary  strength  has  sometimes 
caused  a  scalding  of  foliage  and  a  russet- 
ing  of  fruit,  but  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  which  prevailed  at  the 
time  of  the  spraying,  and  not  to  a  cumu¬ 
lative  weakness  of  several  years’  spraying, 
for  in  several  cases  it  occurred  upon  trees 
which  had  never  been  sprayed  before.  I 
have  had  frequent  complaints  during  the 
past  year  of  such  injury  as  you  refer  to 
from  various  parts  of  our  State,  from 
New  York,  Canada  and  Ohio,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  due  to  unfavorable  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions  rather  than  a  weakened 
condition  of  the  injured  trees.  I  believe 
that  trees  may  be  seriously  injured  by  ex¬ 
cessive  and  too  frequent  spraying.  I  have 
seen  many  young  nursery  trees  kerosened 
so  much  that  the  bark  was  black,  cracked 
and  hard,  and  the  new  growth  short  and 
weak.  GEORGE  c.  BUTZ. 

Pennsylvania  Station. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  under  some  con¬ 
ditions  and  with  some  trees  injury  results 
from  spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture. 
For  example,  the  peach  and  Japanese 
plums  are  very  susceptible  to  injury  of  the 
leaves,  resulting  in  shot  holes  and  often 
in  defoliation,  so  that  growers  in  some 


HOUSES  STEAM  FOR  COOKING  LIME- 
SULPIIUR.  See  Page  171. 

States  do  not  care  to  spray  the  trees  when 
in  foliage.  With  the  apple,  russeting  of 
the  fruit  and  burning  of  the  foliage  re¬ 
sults  in  some  seasons,  there  apparently 
being  more  injury  in  the  rainy  ones.  I 
have  seen  no  injuries  to  the  branches  or 
trunks  of  fruit  trees  resulting  from  spray¬ 
ing  with  Bordeaux,  though  it  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  with  tender  trees  some  little  in¬ 
jury  might  occur  to  the  young  twigs. 
When  spraying  first  came  into  general 
use  there  was  some  fear  that,  with  con¬ 
tinued  applications,  in  time  enough  of  the 
material  might  reach  the  ground  to  injure 
the  roots.  I  doubt  whether  there  has  been 
any  evidence  furnished  as  yet  to  give  a 
basis  for  this  fear,  though  if  such  did 
have  a  bearing  the  trees  would  probably 
show  a  gradual,  rather  than  a  sudden, 
decline.  I  think  the  real  cause  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  decline  of  fruit  trees  of  which  your 
subscribers  complain  goes  back  to  the 
freezes  of  the  Winters  of  1902-3,  and  1903- 
4.  I  do  not  believe  that  all  of  the  bad 
results  of  such  freezes  show  at  once.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  value  of  spraying 
is  over  emphasized  in  many  horticultural 
meetings  and  in  much  of  the  literature 
on  the  subject.  The  good  points  are  brought 
out  and  the  successes  are  mentioned  but 
little  is  said  of  the  failures,  usually. 
Spraying,  while  valuable  for  certain  crops 
in  certain  seasons  and  in  reliable  hands,  is 
even  then  only  one  of  the  means  required 
to  secure  good  crops.  G.  p.  Clinton. 

Connecticut  Station. 

In  my  judgment  it  would  be  unwise  to  ( 
abandon  spraying  apples,  although  it  is  ' 
true  that  it  sometimes  results  in  the  spot¬ 
ting  of  the  leaves  and  russeting  of  the 
fruit.  As  a  rule  spraying  does  far  more 
good  than  harm.  While  I  do  not  know 
just  how  the  spray  injury  comes  about,  I 
can  see  no  reason  for  believing  that  re¬ 
peated  spraying  makes  trees  more  suscep¬ 
tible  to  spray  injury.  It  is  possible  that 
the  injury  may  be  reduced  by  using  weak¬ 
er  Bordeaux  Mixture.  At  the  Experiment 
Station  we  shall  use  the  3-3-50  formula  the 


coming  season.  It  is  evident  that  our 
present  methods  of  spraying  are  defective 
and  need  improvement,  f.  c.  stewart. 

Geneva  Station. 

I  do  not  believe  that  fruit  growers  are 
overdoing  the  proper  kind  of  spraying, 
but  do  believe  that  many  of  them  are  us¬ 
ing  the  Bordeaux  too  strong  and  are  not 
careful  enough  in  making  it.  Every  lot 
of  Bordeaux  ought  to  be  tested  with 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  I  have  seen 
injury  follow  the  use  of  untested  Bor¬ 
deaux  where  not  enough  lime  was  pres¬ 
ent  as  was  proved  a  few  hours  later  by 
testing  other  lots  made  exactly  like  the 
first.  It  seems  now  that  the  question  will 
resolve, itself  into  a  determination  of  what 
different  varieties  will  endure.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  Williams  apple  in  Delaware 
is  easily  russeted  with  4-4-50  Bordeaux 
and  it  may  become  necessary  to  give  this 
variety  a  weaker  mixture.  I  expect  to  fol¬ 
low  up  this  matter  closely  this  season  and 
use  different  strengths  of  Bordeaux  on  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  apples.  The  “ordinary” 
strength  may  mean  the  4-4-50  formula  or 
the  5-5-50  or  even  a  stronger  one.  It 
seems  tQ  me  now  that  the  trouble  you 
speak  of  is  due  to  the  strength  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  used  and  the  way  it  is  made  and 
applied.  There  is  still  too  much  sprink¬ 
ling  passing  under  the  name  of  spraying. 
I  am  not  ready  to  admit  that  Bordeaux 
Mixture  of  moderate  strength,  4-4-50, 
properly  made  and  applied,  is  weakening 
the  trees  or  causing  them  to  become  less 
resistant  to  diseases,  but  on  the  other  hand 
believe  it  is  making  them  more  vigorous 
and  resistant.  c.  p.  close. 

Delaware  Station. 

I  see  no  reason  why  Bordeaux  Mixture 
of  the  proper  strength  should  have  a 
cumulative  ill  effect  upon  trees.  Certain  it 
is  that  foliage  partially  destroyed  by  in¬ 
sects  or  fungi  cannot  do  the  work  which 
is  required  to  maintain  a  vigorous,  healthy 
growth  of  the  trees;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  leaves  which  are  not  injured  by  an 
improperly  made  Bordeaux  are  universal¬ 
ly  of  better  color  and  texture  than  are 
those  leaves  upon  the  same  tree  which  are 
not  treated.  I  think  there  is  more  danger 
of  under-doing  than  of  over-doing  the 
matter  of  spraying  with  fungicides,  pro¬ 
vided  of  course,  that  the  materials  are 
properly  combined  and  properly  applied. 

Maine  Station.  w.  m.  munson. 

From  our  experience  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  which  we  have  used  continuously 
on  our  apple  trees  for  the  past  14  years,  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  fruit  growers  who 
believe  that  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  having 
the  effect  of  weakening  the  trees  and  mak¬ 
ing  them  less  able  to  resist  disease  than 
formerly.  Our  trees  have  been  sprayed 
regularly  with  4-4-40  formula  Bordeaux 
three  to  five  times  each  year,  and  I  may 
say  that  at  the  present  time  we  have  prac¬ 
tically  no  Apple  spot  in  our  orchard.  Some 
seasons  when  the  climatic  conditions  cause 
a  softening  of  the  epidermis  of  the  apple, 
such  as  a  season  when  there  is  much 
cloudy  and  damp  weather,  we  have  noticed 
that  some  varieties  of  apples  are  russeted 
by  the  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Last  season 
was  one  of  this  kind,  but  the  injury  is  con¬ 
fined  to  but  few  kinds.  The  Ben  Davis  is 
one  which  suffers  the  most.  We  have  not 
had  any  injury  from  the  burning  of  foliage 
when  the  mixture  has  been  properly  made. 

W.  T.  MACOUN. 

Ottawa  (Canada)  Station. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quiek  reply  and 
“a'  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 


Fruit  Packages 

OUR  SPECIALTY 


BERRY  BASKETS 
ALL  SIZES 


PEACH  BASKETS 
ALL  SIZES 


GRAPE  BASKETS 


Best  quality  goods.  Factory  prices. 

Berry,  Peach  and  Grape  Crates,  etc. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

COLES  &  COMPANY 

109  &  111  Warren  St.,  New  York. 

Established  1884. 


mailed  to  TAK-A-NAP  folks, 
Darbv,  Pa.,  will  bring  you  a 
SPRAY  PUMP  and  sufficient  Tak¬ 
a-Nap  Soft  Naphtha  Soap  to 
make  160  Gallons  of  Kerosene 
Emulsion  without  heat. 

Best  for  San  Jose  seale.  Vegetable 
Lice,  Etc.  Sample  sent  Free, 


“BONORA 
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NATURE’S  PLANT  FOOD 

The  greatest  discovery  of  modern  times.  Those  that  have  used  it  attest  to 
the  wonderful  assistance  it  gives  to  all  plant  life.  “Bonora”  contains 
four  times  as  much  Nitrogen  as  any  fertilizer  in  existence.  It  is  used  by  the 
progressive  agriculturists  and  horticulturists.  Use  “Bonora”  on  your 
early  vegetables,  lawns,  flowers,  shade  trees,  rose  bushes,  grapevines,  etc. 
Two  or  three  applications  give  it  a  lasting  and  healthy  growth.  “Bonora” 
has  been  used  with  wonderful  success  on  the  Capitol  Grounds,  Botanical 
Gardens,  etc.,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  in  all  the  Parks  of  Greater  New 
York.  Read  what  others  have  to  say  : 

Oceanic,  N.J.,  Nov.  22d,  1905. 
Bonora  Chemical  Co.,  584  Broadway,  New  York. 
Gentlemen: — 

I  am  using  your  “  BONORA  ”  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  the  longer  I  use  it,  and  the  better  I  get 
acquainted  with  it  the  more  I  like  it.  The  ferns 
I  have  grown  with  “BONORA”  received  prizes 
at  the  last  show,  and  the  Chrysanthemums  grown 
with  "BONORA”  got  first  prize,  also  the  Let¬ 
tuce.  I  grow  my  vegetables  under  glass  with  the 
same  fertilizer  with  splendid  results;  in  fact  I 
would  not  be  without  it.  Very  truly  yours, 

N.  BUTTERBACH, 

Supt.  to  Hon.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss. 

Poeantico  Hills,  N.Y.,  October  4th,  1905. 
Bonora  Chemical  Co.,  584  Broadway,  N.Y. 
Gentlemen: — 

Answering  your  letter  about  how  well  I  was 
pleased  with  "BONORA”  wish  to  say  that  it 
gave  us  great  satisfaction.  We  tried  it  sparingly, 
as  we  have  been  fooled  with  so  many  different 
things,  that  I  thought  it  was  best  to  go  slowly 
with  it.  It  not  only  highly  pleased  me,  but  all 
those  that  have  seen  it  notice  the  great  difference 
between  where  it  is  used  and  whore  it  is  not  used. 
I  am  very  sorry  I  did  not  get  more  earlier  in  the 
season  as  we  could  use  it  to  great  advantage.  I 
used  it  on  evergreens,  trees,  lawns  and  on  flower¬ 
ing  plants.  Expect  to  use  a  large  quantity  the 
coming  season,  and  shall  send  you  the  order 
direct  if  your  representative  does  not  call  early 
enough.  Very  truly  yours, 

C.  G.  CHADER, 

Gardener  to  J.  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr 

“  Bonora  ”  is  put  up  in  both  dry  and  liquid  form.  One  gallon  of  the 
liquid  when  mixed  with  water  will  make  100  gallons  of  plant  food  ready  for 
use.  Can  he  kept  in  this  manner  for  a  century,  as  it  does  not  lose  its  strength 
by  being  exposed.  **  Bonora ,J  is  put  up  in  liquid  form  as  follows : 

2,  5  and  10  gallon  kegs,  per  gallon . . $2.00. 

Half  Barrels,  (con.  25  gals.)  “  .  1.75. 

Barrels,  (  “  50  “  )  “  .  1.50*. 

Put  up  in  dry  form  in  all  size  packages  as  follows : 

10  lbs  making  280  gallons . $5.00. 


Oceanic,  N.  J.,  Nov.  15.  1905. 
Bonora  Chemical  Co., 

584  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:— 

Having  given  "  BONORA  ”  a  good  test,  both 
on  fruits,  vegetables  and  plants,  I  can  highly 
recommend  it  as  an  excellent  high  grade  fertilizer, 
but  being  a  powerful  fertilizer,  judgment  should 
be  used  in  applying.  Take,  for  instance,  our 
Chrysanthemum  season,  that  is  almost  at  a  close. 
I  can  safely  say  that  I  never  had  any  better  finished 
flowers  or  more  perfect  foliage.  They  received  just 
two  applications  of  “BONORA,”  and  the  most 
pronounced  difference  is  on  a  batch  of  strawber¬ 
ries  this  Fall  that  we  are  preparing  for  forcing. 
Some  of  the  rows  got  one  watering  of  "  BO¬ 
NORA,”  while  the  others  got  none.  The  man 
that  watered  them  had  his  private  mark.  A 
couple  of  weeks  after  I  was  taken  out  to  see  if  i 
could  pick  out  the  rows  that  were  watered  with 
"BONORA.”  I  had  no  difficulty  in  selecting  the 
rows  that  received  the  "  BONORA,”  The  dis¬ 
tinction  was  very  apparent  by  their  deep  green 
luxuriant  foliage.  I  may  also  state  that  our  pot 
fruits,  such  as  peaches,  Nectarines,  pears,  etc., 
this  past  season  the  foliage  was  a  little  off 
color;  they  got  two  applications  which  brought 
back  that  dark  foliage,  that  is  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  and  necessary  for  results. 

WILLIAM  TURNER. 

Gardener  to  M.  C.  D.  Borden,  Esq.,  Oceanic,  N.J. 


40  “  *’  1120 

100  “  “  2800 

200  “  “  5600 

Send  your  orders  to 


.20.00. 

.42.50. 

.70.00. 


BONORA  CHEMICAL  CO., 

584  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


No.  1.  Collapsed  as  shipped. 


New  “Invincible” 

ONE  PIECE 

Waxed  Paper  Collapsible 

Patent  Applied  For 

BERRY  BOX 

No  Nailing  No  Wiring 

No  Splitting  No  Waste 

No  Mildew  No  Trouble 

IOO  Set  Up  a  Minute.  Halloek  Sizes. 
Fit  Halloek  Crates. 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE. 


No.  2.  Squared  up,  ready 
for  tucking  in. 


No.  3.  One  bottom  tucked  in 
place.  Second  ready  for 
tucking. 


cb _ 

185  Milwaukee  Street, 

IMil w  nuhLoo, 


i 


No.  4.  Box  ready  for  use. 


TO  INSURE  KILLING  THE 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

PREPARE  YOUR  OWN 

LIME  SULPHUR  WASH 

AND  BE  SURE  TO  USE 

FLOWERS  of  SULPHUR 

(Note  the  Spelling) 

BERGEN  PORT 

Brand,  which  is  prepared  especially  for 
Spraying  Purposes.  Combines  easily, 
quickly  and  completely  with  Lime.  In¬ 
sist  on  having  it.  Ask  your  Dealer  or 
write  to 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO., 

28  Burling  Slip, _ New  York. 

PATENT  SECURED 

OR  FEE  RETURNED.  Illustrated  Guide 
Book  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  free  to 
any  address.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World’s  Progress.  Sample  Copy  Free. 

Evans,  WiIkens&Co.,791  PSt., Washington,  D.C 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free, 
lonirch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  161,  39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


Berry  Tickets 

No  Bookkeeping  in  the  Berry  Field. 
No  trouble  in  settling  with  Pickers. 
Lvery  Grower  should  use  them. 

SAMPLES  FREE. 


T‘  W*  JONES,  Goreville,  Illinois. 


PRUNING  SHEARS 

Will  Snip  a  Broom  Handle. 

That  gives  yon  an  idea  of  the  strength  and 
quality  of  thepiuner.  Wlss  PruningShears 
will  outlast  a  dozen  ordinary  ones.  They 
will  cut  tissue  paper.  That  shows  how 
nicely  they  are  adjusted. 

Nurserymen  and  growers  of  fine  trees  use 
them  i  n  preference  to  all  other  shears— they 
will  cutclean  the  thickest  twigs  or  the  most 
delicate  tendrils  without  tearing. 

Wlss  dealers  will  replace  free  of  charge  any  shears 
returned  defective  or  unsatisfactory. 

All  parts  are  interchangeable.  If" any  part  (say  the 
blade)  becomes  worn,  it  can  be  replaced,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  the  shears  as  good  as  new  at  a  slight  cost 

9  inch,  $2.25 

10  inch,  $2.50 

Extra  Blades,  50c.  each.  For  sale  by  all  dealers. 
J.  WISS  <&  SONS  CO.. 

15-33  Littletou  Avenue,  Newark,  N.J 


Made  in  Two  Sizes 
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Ruralisms  • 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

A  Strangle  Hold. — The  baleful  effect 
of  the  neglected  tree  label  has  perhaps 
never  been  better  shown  than  in  Fig.  82, 
page  173.  This  is  a,  section  of  the  leader 
of  a  compact  young  White  spruce  re¬ 
ceived  several  years  ago  from  R.  Douglas’ 
Sons,  Waukegan,  Ill.,  and  planted  out 
as  one  of  a  large  group  of  ornamental 
conifers.  The  tree  had  been  selected  for 
its  dense  habit,  and  the  copper-wired  label 
was  so  well  concealed  that  it  never  was 
noticed  until  the  stunting  of  the  top,  ac¬ 
companied  with  yellowing  of  foliage  and 
the  pushing  out  of  a  strong  upright  shoot 
from  below  made  it  evident  that  some  ob¬ 
struction  to  sap  circulation  was  causing 
the  mischief.  An  examination  disclosed 
the  remarkable  condition  shown  in  our  il¬ 
lustration.  The  wire,  while  not  stopping 
the  upward  flow  of  crude  sap  as  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  roots,  so  effectually  checked 
the  return  of  the  food  materials  after 
elaboration  by  the  foliage  that  the  portion 
of  the  stem  immediately  below  remains 
precisely  of  the  same  size  as  when  the 
choking  began,  while  that  above  has 
grown  to  at  least  three  times  its  former 
bulk.  The  choking  of  trees  by  label 
wires  or  other  constrictions  is  not  un¬ 
common,  but  it  is  rare  that  the  cut-off 
in  sap  circulation  is  so  sharply  marked. 
Most  deciduous  trees  soon  overgrow  so 
narrow  an  obstruction  as  a  label  wire, 
which  sooner  or  later  becomes  buried  in 
the  tissues,  and  growth  goes  on  nor¬ 
mally  after  a  more  or  less  serious  check, 
but  conifers  are  likely  to  be  quite  per¬ 
manently  injured  if  strangled  in  any  way. 
The  trunk  of  our  spruce  was  of  normal 
size  up  to  the  whorl  of  branches  just  be¬ 
low  the  starved  section  which  connected 
the  two  enlarged  portions  like  a  spindle. 
One  strong  branch  had  turned  up  to  form 
the  future  leader  or  main  trunk,  and  the 
entire  top  above  the  wire  was  doomed  to 
die  from  the  diversion  of  its  slender  flow 
of  nutriment. 

The  Circulation  of  Sap. — Sap  circula¬ 
tion  in  plants  is  often  compared  to  the 
circulation  of  blood  in  animals,  but  the 
similarity  is  not  very  close.  Aside  from 
the  heart  or  pumping  organ,  possessed  by- 
all  but  the  very  lowest  forms  of  animal 
life,  the  main  difference  lies  in  the  fact 
that-  animal  blood  circulates  in  open  con¬ 
tinuous  tubes  of  great  relative  length, 
while  plant  sap  makes  its  way  slowly 
from  one  closed  cell  to  another,  forced 
through  the  cell  walls  by  a  form  of  energy 
known  as  osmosis ,  instead  of  by  mechani¬ 
cal  contractions.  The  crude  sap  or  water 
containing  mineral  plant  food  appears  to 
ascend  mainly  through  the  cells  of  the 
younger  wood  next  the  bark,  and  is  not 
greatly  influenced  by  outside  pressure, 
but  after  exposure  to  air  and  sunlight  in 
the  leaves  it  descends  the  extreme  outside 
layers  of  wood  cells,  depositing  the  ma¬ 
terials  from  which  cambium  or  new  wood 
and  bark  is  formed.  Any  interruption 
to  this  return  flow  is  accompanied  by 
corresponding  enlargement  of  the  parts 
above,  provided  the  upward  movement  of 
crude  materials  is  maintained.  Advan¬ 
tage  is  taken  of  this  to  promote  temporary 
fruitfulness  by  “ringing”  or  girdling 
branches  or  trunks  of  trees  and  vines. 
This  is  done  by  cutting  out  narrow  sec¬ 
tions  of  bark  down  to  the  sap  wood,  and 
just  as  effectually,  it  has  since  been  dis¬ 
covered,  by  twisting  wires  tightly  at  the 
selected  places.  This  process  seems  essen¬ 
tial  with  the  Currant  grape  that  forms  no 
seeds,  but  is  regarded  as  rather  a  harmful 
fad  when  used  with  other  fruits.  The 
circulation  of  blood  in  animals  is  rapid 
and  continuous,  dying  or  worn-out  parti¬ 
cles  being  constantly  excreted  by  various 
organs,  while  new  materials  are  being 
added  through  the  assimilation  of  food 
materials.  We  do  not  know  that  sap  ever 
passes  twice  through  the  same  channels  ;  its 
function  seems  accomplished,  and  it  prac¬ 
tically  disappears  by  transpiration  after 
the  deposition  of  the  food  materials 
formed  in  the  leaves,  new  mineral-bear¬ 
ing  moisture  being  continually  absorbed 
from  the  soil.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  exam¬ 
ine  closely  your  trees  and  remove  any 
label  wires  or  other  impediments  to  free 
growth. 

The  Variable  Winter. — After  estab¬ 
lishing  a  record  for  continual  mildness  and 
absence  of  severe  storms  up  to  Febru¬ 
ary,  the  weather  pendulum  Has  since  vio¬ 
lently  swung  the  other  way,  giving  us 
three  cold  waves  and  two  medium  bliz¬ 
zards  within  15  days.  As  zero  tempera¬ 
tures  were  not  quite  reached  in  this  lo¬ 
cality  no  serious  damage  to  plant  life  is 
feared,  but  repeated  sudden  temperature 
drops  of  40  or  more  degrees> are  certainly 
trying,  especially  as  vegetation  is  rather 


advanced.  Injury  can  already  be  detected 
in  the  bloom  buds  of  Japan  piums.  Wick- 
son  and  Burbank’s  First,  always  rather 
tender  and  excitable,  show  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  blackened  centers.  Burbank, 
Abundance  and  Chabot  are  still  in  fair 
apparent  condition,  as  one  is  quite  will¬ 
ing  a  proportion  of  their  usually  excessive 
number  of  blooms  should  be  blasted. 
Sneed  appears  to  have  suffered  more  in 
bud  than  other  peach  varieties  exam¬ 
ined.  but  it  is  yet  too  early  to  form  just 
conclusions  regarding  prospects  of  this 
uncertain  fruit.  Strawberries  are  snug 
under  protective  coverings,  and  were  lit¬ 
tle  excited  by  the  unseasonable  warmth 
of  Jan  liar}',  which  was  steady  enough  to 
bring  out  dandelion  and  snowdrop  blooms 
and  green  our  lawns  in  a  very  noticeable 
manner.  Crimson  clover  made  an  almost 
continuous  growth  until  February,  and 
never  appeared  to  better  advantage.  The 
thick  mat  of  tops  will  surely  be  of  great 
advantage  when  turned  under.  Consid¬ 
erable  January  plowing  was  accomplished 
in  favorable  situations — the  first  midwin¬ 
ter  stirring  of  the  soil  in  many  years — 
and  the  hard  freezing  now  on  should  do 
wonders  in  the  way  of  fining  and  prepar¬ 
ing  it  for  early  Spring  tillage.  Ever¬ 
greens  have  not  been  particularly  happy, 
if  judged  by  their  dry  and  brown  foliage. 
Even  the  native  hardy  kinds  have  a  more 
discouraged  look  than  is  usual  in  colder 
Winters.  This  is  probably  more  due  to 
the  Fall  drought  than  to  the  effects  of 
any  cold  yet  experienced,  and  may  not 
mean  any  especial  harm  .  Rhododendrons 
have  been  busy  curling  their  leaves  on 
frosty  nights  and  uncoiling  them  as  the 
temperature  rose  in  daylight  Though 
yellowed  by  drought  and  wind  exposure, 
they  look  better  than  might  be  expected 
at  this  writing.  Privet  and  Chinese  hon¬ 
eysuckle  have  retained  their  foliage  to  an 
unusual  degree. 

The  Charming  Foxglove. — Few  orna¬ 
mental  plants  better  express  the  home 
garden  idea  than  the  foxglove,  although  it 
is  now  planted  in  great  quantity  in  parks 
and  pleasure  grounds.  No  matter  how 
modern  its  surroundings,  the  foxglove, 
or  Digitalis,  has,  when  in  flower,  a  digni¬ 
fied,  old-fashioned  effect  that  is  perenni¬ 
ally  delightful.  Fig.  73,  page  170,  re¬ 
duced  in  size,  shows  spikes  of  the  bell¬ 
shaped  blooms  of  the  common  garden 
varieties  such  as  children  delight  to  use 
as  caps  for  their  thumbs  and  fingers. 
There  are  several  species  in  cultivation, 
but  the  purple,  rose  and  white  spotted 
blooms  of  D.  purpurea,  sold  generally  as 
D.  gloxinioides,  are,  most  popular.  Plants 
reach  three  feet  high  on  good  soil,  and  are 
easily  grown  from  seeds  that  may  be  had 
anywhere  for  five  cents  the  packet.  Fox¬ 
gloves  are  practically  biennials,  as  they 
generally  bloom  themselves  to  death  the 
second  year.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  a 
sheltered  place  in  May  and  the  plants 
moved  to  the  blooming  position  by  Aug¬ 
ust,  setting  them  about  18  inches  apart.  A 
thin  covering  of  coarse  litter  will  help 
them  through  the  Winter,  but  the  foliage 
should  never  be  smothered  under  heavy 
coverings.  When  in  bloom  they  domi¬ 
nate  the  whole  garden.  By  cutting  out 
the  center  spikes  as  the  blooms  begin  to 
fade  a  strong  growth  of  side  shoots  may 
usually  be  induced.  w.  v.  F. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 


The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent  the 
depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases  is 
no  longer  an  experiment,  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl  Sprayer 
Co.,  Box  70J,  Quincy,  Ill.,  and  get  their  catalogue 
describing  twenty-one  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and 
full  treatise  on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops,  which  contain  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation,  and  may  be  had  free. 


THE 

“PROTECTOR” 


“THE  M0NKEY=WRENCH  KIND. 


SPRAY  PUMP 

is  not 


THE  “  PROTECTOR  ”  IS  THE 


A  powerful,  efficient  all¬ 
brass  spray  pump  made  from 
seamless,  cold-drawn  brass 
tubing  and  best  quality  cast 
brass. 

MADE  AS  A  SPRAY-PUMP 
SHOULD  BE  MADE. 

BEST  because  it  is  the  most 


durable,  most  powerful  and  most  simple  pump  on  the 
market.  Made  with  “  PROTECTOR  ”  solid  brass,  automatic 
grinding  and  cleaning  poppet  valves;  the  “PROTECTOR”  agi¬ 
tator  that  really  agitates  and  reversible  handle.  Y  alves 
are  easily  accessible.  A/o  monkey-wrench  necessary • 
May  we  send  you  our  booklet  “  Spraying  for  Profits ?” 


The  Humphryes  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  C., 

MANSFIELD,  OHIO . 

V  — —  ^ 


Defender 

Sprayer 

All  brass,  easiest  work¬ 
ing,  most  powerful,  au¬ 
tomatic  mixer,  expan¬ 
sion  valves,  double 
strainer.  Catalogue  of 
Pumps  and  Treatise  on 
Spraying  free. 

Agents  Wanted. 

J.  F.  GAYLORD, 

Box  78,CatBkill,  N.  Y. 


Insecticides 


REO.  U.  a.  PAT.  orr. 

Target  Brand 
Scale  Destroyer. 

A  soluble  oil  especially  pre¬ 
pared  for  San  Jose  Scale 
and  other  sucking  insects. 

Results  guaranteed. 


Target  Brand 
Arsenate  of  Lead. 

The  best  poison  for 
Cod  ling  Moth,  Curculio, 

CankerWorrn, Caterpil¬ 
lar  and  leaf-eating  in¬ 
sects  in  general.  Will 
not  burn  foliage. 

Full  line  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  such  as 
Bordeaux,  Dust  Sprays,  Etc.  Sold  by  seedsmen 
everywhere.  Write  for  catalogue  and  testimonials. 

American  Horticultural  Distributing  Co. 

MARTINSBURG,  W.  VA. 


SAL1MENE 

THE  BEST  REMEDY  FOR 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Liquid  or  Powder  Form.  Circulars  and  price  on 
application. 

MONMOUTH  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey. 

KILr®°9GAE£ 

Kills  the  Scale,  a  combination  of  Soluble  Petro¬ 
leum  and  sulphur.  Write  for  circular.  On  sale  in 
New  York  by  Henderson  &  Co.,  Stumpp  &  Walter, 
Weeber  &  Don,  and  Philadelphia  by  H.  A.  Dreer 
and  H.  F.  Michell. 

cl\jfcioqeiv  QiRufre; 

The  great  soil  improver  for  Peas,  Beans  Clovers,  &c. 
Write  for  prices  and  circular.  GRIFFITH  &  TUR¬ 
NER  CO.,  211  N.  Paca  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


-BOOK  ON  SPRAYING 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  new  book  on  how 
to  spray.  Contains  valuable  formulas, 
and  also  describes  the  PERFECTION  SPRAY- 
ER — simplest,  strongest,  most  powerful  sprayer  ever 
invented.  Don’t  buy  a  sprayer  until  you  get  this  book. 
TU09IA8  PEPPLER,  Box  45,  Hlghtstown,  N,  J. 


J-  PERFECTION— i 
• SPRAY  PUMP 

All  brass.  Seamless  brass  tubing  without 
threads  on  either  end.  Easily  taken  apart  for 
cleaning.  No  chance  for  rust.  Simple,  sub¬ 
stantial  and  the  most  efficient  all-round  spray 
f  pump  made.  Special  price  of  92.60  to 
prlt  introduce.  First  order  gets  agency.  Spray 
Hand  and  Wind  Mill  Pumps  of  all  kinds.  Write  for 

°“*log'  Barnes  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  13, Mansfield,  0. 


BARREL  SPRAYER  "FREE; 

Write  today  to  find  out  how  to  se¬ 
cure  a  Hurst  “FITZ-ALL”  Spray¬ 
er  FREE;  fits  all  sizes  barrels  and 
tanks.  Sprays  all  solutions,  has 
bronze  valves,  brass  cylinder  and 
plunger,  strainer  cleaner  and  three 
agitators.  More  economical, 
and  easierto  operate  than  any 
other  sprayer  on  the  market. 

GUARANTEED  for  5  YEARS. 

Special  offer  on  first  one  in 
each  locality,  to  intro¬ 
duce.  Full  information 
furnished. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO. 
401  North  St.,  Canton,  0. 

!  Sprayers  to  Spray  “everything’.’-($2  to  $<oo.)  Sent 
on  io  days’  trial.  A  t  wholesale  where  no  agent. 


SPRAY  OR  SURRENDER 

that  is  the  ultimatum  that  in¬ 
sects  and  fungi  have  served 
on  every  fruit-grower"  of 
America.  If  you  do 
not  heed  the  warning 
you  will  not  get  profits 
from  your  orchards. 
Every  man  who  sprays  intel¬ 
ligently,  at  the  proper  time, 
finds  it  the  most  profitable 
operation  on  the  farm. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue 
of  the  ECLIPSE  Spray  Pumps 
and  outfits. 

Morrill  &  Morley,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


More  Power  Spraying  outfits  with 
our  1*2  and  H.  P.  AIK-COOLKD 
Engines  are  used  than  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  No  water  to  freeze  or  carry. 
It  is  light.  Write  for  Catalog  5  on 
Engines  for  Power  and  Spraying. 

i  i-a 


rr  nirvn  av  rn  ni „ York. 


Deming  Power  Sprayer 

Self-contained,  simple,  light,  pract¬ 
ical.  Load  it  on  wagon  box  or  tank 
wagon  and  attach  hose  and  you  are 
ready  for  work.  The  Ideal  outfit 
for  orehardl8ts  and  park 
managers.  The  only  really 
efficient  gasoline  englneout- 
11 1  .at  sells  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Everything  in  Sprayers 

Buckst,  Barrel,  Knapsack, 

Hand,  Etc.  outfits  adapted 
to  every  purpose.  Don’t  buy 
till  you  Investigate  the 
famous  Deming  line. 

Catalogue  Free. 

THE  DEMING  CO., 

Dept.  200, 

SALEM,  OHIO. 


mm  “SCALECIDE”  H9U. 

WILL  POSITIVELY  DESTROY 

San  Jose,  Cottony  Maple  Scale,  PsHIa,  Etc. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Jan.  15,  1906,  Bulletin  issued  by  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes,  State  Entoinolo 
gist,  Urbana,  Ill.  “The  time  and  labor  necessary  to  the  preparation  of  the  sulphur  wash  may  be  greatly 
saved  by  using  as  a  substitute  a  spray  of  soluble  petroleum,  made  by  diluting  one  part  of  the  commercial 
preparation  known  as  ‘  Scalecide  ’  with  nineteen  parts  of  water.  While  more  expensive  than  the  sulphur 
wash,  it  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  a  small  orchard  or  in  a  town  lot.”  ,  , 

The  above  estimate  by  Prof.  Forbes  was  probably  based  on  small  retail  quantities  as  will  be  seen  by  tne 
following  extract  from  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  Jan.  20,  1906,  page  51.  “  The  soluble  oils  are  cheap  and  con¬ 
venient,  requiring  only  mixture  with  a  proper  amount  of  water,  and  make  i^deal  applications  from  tne 
sprayer’s  standpoint.  A  comparative  trial  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  R.R.  Co.,  in  spraying  fourteen milesoi 
Osage  orange  hedge  showed  the  soluble  oils  to  be  cheaper  than  lime  and  sulphur  when  all  charges  tor  laoor 
and  fuel,  as  well  as  first  cost  of  materials,  were  reckoned  up.”  Furthermore,  one  gallon  of  scalecide 
spray  costing  less  than  3  cents  a  gallon  delivered  at  any  railroad  station  in  the  United  States  will  cover  as 
much  surface  as  one  and  one-half  to  two  gallons  of  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  wash.  Prices,  sample  .ana  en¬ 
dorsements  of  experiment  stations  on  application. 

B.  G.  PKATT  CO.,  11  Broadway,  New  York  City.  t 


1906. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Making  Things. — It  seems  to  be  left  for 
me  in  this  paper  to  try  to  tell  bow  some  in¬ 
sect  and  plant  killers  are  made.  People  say 
that  a  farmer  ought  to  have  all  these  things 
in  his  head— -but  be  doesn’t.  Most  of  us 
must  face  fact  rather  than  theory.  Some 
heads  are  too  full  and  others  are  too  small  to 
hold  all  these  things.  First,  lime,  sulphur 
and  salt  for  killing  the  scale.  This  mixture 
is  probably  the  best  scale  killer  when  well 
made  and'  applied.  The  large  growers  who 
can  iix  up  a  cooking  outfit  do  not  need  to  be 
told  how  to  make  it.  The  following  method 
of  making  the  mixture  without  steam  or  a 
boiler  has  been  given  before: 

“My  formula  is  as  follows :  17  pounds 

flowers  of  sulphur,  34  pounds  wood-burned 
lime,  13  pounds  salt.  I  think  it  is  quite  es¬ 
sential  to  have  the  lime  wood-burned,  as  it 
gives  off  more  heat  than  that  burned  with 
coal.  I  use  three  gallons  boiling  water  to 
make  the  sulphur  paste,  adding  the  sulphur 
as  I  stir,  and  stirring  until  sulphur  is  all 
dissolved.  I  use  a  cut-down  oil  barrel  to 
slake  the  lime  in  :  put  lime  in  barrel,  having 
heavy  blankets  handy  to  cover,  then  pour  on 
the  lime  12  gallons  of  boiling  water;  cover 
the  barrel  until  boiling  starts  (which  will 
be  almost  immediately)  then  add  the  sul¬ 
phur  paste.  Cover  again,  inserting  a  hoe 
under  the  blanket  to  stir  with,  but  stir  only 
enough  to  keep  the  lime  from  burning,  and  I 
am  very  careful  not  to  have  my  hands  or 
wrists  bare,  for  the  steam  is*  so  intensely  hot 
it  would  scald  any  exposed  flesh.  I  let  this 
mixture  cook  20  minutes,  then  add  13  pounds 
salt,  stirring  a  little.  Next  I  strain  the 
mixture  into  a  50-gallon  cask,  hanging  strain 
er  on  the  side  of  cask.  Strainer  is  a  home¬ 
made  affair,  consisting  of  a  square  wooden 
frame  with  common  wire  fly  netting  nailed  on 
bottom.  This  strainer  must  be  emptied  of 
its  dregs  two  or  three  times  while  runuing  the 
mixture  through.” 

I  am  often  asked  how  the  soluble  oils  com¬ 
pare  with  lime  and  sulphur.  We  have  used 
them  freely.  The  scales  seem  to  be  dead,  and 
entomologists  report  that  only  a  few  are  liv¬ 
ing.  I  shall  wait  until  June,  however,  before 
I  decide.  A  scale  insect  may  Tool  a  micro¬ 
scope  in  the  Winter  season.  At  present  it 
looks  as  though  the  oils  would  do  the  work, 
and  they  are  much  easier  to  mix  and  spray. 

K.-L.  or  kerosene  and  limoid,  is  another  use¬ 
ful  insecticide.  Limoid  is  a  very  fine  form  of 
lime  which  contains  magnesia.  In  making 
K.-L.  we  take  say  10  pounds  of  limoid  and 
10  quarts  of  kerosene.  They  are  put  to¬ 
gether  in  a  barrel  and  thoroughly  mixed  to¬ 
gether.  Water  is  added  and  the  whole  thing 
churned  or  pirnmed  together.  Then  more 
water  enough  to  make  100  quarts  is  added 
and  again  churned.  This  means  a  “10  per 
cent  mixture” — that  is.  there  are  10  quarts 
of  kerosene  to  100  quarts  of  the  total  mix¬ 
ture.  The  theory  of  this  simple  mixture  is 
that  the  line  limoid  holds  the  kerosene  me¬ 
chanically — so  that  when  sprayed  over  the 
tree  a  thin  coat  of  whitewash  is  formed,  every 
part  of  It  holding  a  little  kerosene.  This 
kerosene  is  death  to  the  scale.  Results  from 
the  use  of  K.-L.  vary.  We  bad  good  results 
from  it  in  one  orchard,  and  very  much  poorer 
In  another.  I  think  much  depends  upon  the 
mixing.  It  Is  so  easily  done  that  many  peo¬ 
ple  think  a  little  easy  stirring  will  answer. 
It  will  not,  for  unless  it  is  thoroughly  churned 
up  you  will  spray  on  thin  whitewash  at  one 
time  with  no  benefit  and  nearly  pure  kerosene 
at  another — killing  your  trees! 

We  are  often  asked  bow  to  make  the  Bor- 
deanx  Mixture.  It  is  easy  to  print  the  form¬ 
ula.  but  1  find  that  most  successful  growers 
have  a  way  of  their  own  which  suits  them. 
For  instance,  one  man  has  a  tank  of  lime 
water  and  a  tank  of  copper  sulphate  and 
another  large  tank  of  water.  A  large  pipe 
runs  from  the  water  and  smaller  pipes  from 
the  other  tanks.  He  has  it  gauged,  so  that 
he  can  drive  his  spraying  tank  up  and  con¬ 
nect  all  three  pipes  to  it.  Then,  by  starting 
them  all  the  spray  tank  is  filled  in  just  the 
right  proportions!  As  all  ought  to  know, 
the  principle  in  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  which 
is  supposed  to  help  or  prevent  plant  disease 
Is  blue  stone  or  sulphate  of  copper.  We  use 
the  lime  to  neutralize  the  acid  of  the  copper 
— so  it  will  not  injure  the  foliage.  I  have 
seen  a  man  throw  the  required  weight  of 
quicklime  into  a  large  hogshead  and  then 
add  water  enough  to  slake  it.  Then  the 
blue  vitriol  is  hung  over  the  hogshead  in  a 
bag  and  water  run  through  it  till  it  is  dis¬ 
solved.  Then  the  hogshead  is  filled  with 
water,  well  stirred  up  and  strained  off  at  the 
bottom.  We  make  our  mixture  by  dissolving 
the  copper  sulphate  in  a  barrel,  so  as  to 
have  one  pound  of  sulphate  to  each  gallon  of 
water.  The  lime  is  fixed  in  the  same  way — 
in  another  barrel.  Then  we  fill  the  spray 
tank  about  half  full  and  pour  in  the  lime 
water  and  copper  solution  together — gallon 
bv  gallon — working  the  agitator  as  we  pour. 
Thus  far  we  have  used  four  pounds  each  of 
cooper  and  lime  to  .10  gallons  of  water,  but 
this  year  I  expect  to  use  only  three  pounds 
each.  Wo  tost  our  mixture  with  the  blue 
litmus  paper.  So  long  as  this  paper  turns 
red  we  keep  pouring  in  the  lime  water.  I  find 
that  some  people  still  believe  that  Bordeaux 
Mixture  will  kill  insects.  That  is  a  mistake. 
We  must  add  some  form  of  poison  in  order 
to  kill  the  leaf-eating  insects.  The  Bordeaux 
alone  will  not  injure  the  San  Josd  scale.  I 
am  told  that  K.-L.  can  be  used  in  making  it 
so  that  the  kerosene  will  kill  some  insects. 

On  page  160  we  are  told  how  to  handle 
seed  potatoes  to  prevent  scab.  To  kill  smut 
in  oats  we  we  spread  the  seed  on  the  barn 
floor,  and  sprinkle  them  with  one  pint  of 
formaldehyde  dissolved  in  45  gallons  of  water. 
We  put  this  on  with  a  watering  pot — getting 
the  oats  quite  damp.  Then  they  are  scraped 
into  a  pile  and  covered  with  blankets  and 
left  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Then  take  off 
the  cover  and  spread  the  oats  out  to  dry. 
Remember  that  the  germ  which  causes  the 
smut  is  on  the  grain.  What  we  aim  to  do  is 
to  kill  it  before  it  goes  into  the  ground. 

Sui.phcr  “Flour”  and  “Flowers.” — People 
who  buy  sulphur  know  that  two  kinds  are  of¬ 
fered.  What  are  they  and  what  is  the  dif 
ference?  Perhaps  I  can  make  it  clear.  Brim¬ 
stone  is  an  impure  sulphur.  It  is  made  by 
melting  the  powdered  sulphur  ore,  but  con¬ 
tains  substances  which  are  not  wanted  in  pure 
sulphur.  To  get  rid  of  them  a  process  known 
as  subliming  Is  followed.  The  brimstone  is 
heated  and  sends  off  a  vapor  which  we  recog¬ 
nize  in  our  nose  when  we  strike  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  match.  This  vapor  moves  into  a  “con¬ 
densing  chamber”  and  of  course  the  impuri¬ 
ties  are  left  behind.  While  this  chamber  is 
cold  this  vapor  is  condensed  into  a  powder 
which  collects  on  the  sides  of  the  chamber 
and  is  known  as  “flowers.”  This  is  taken 
out  in  the  form  of  a  powder.  When  the 
chamber  becomes  hot,  as  it  does  after  a  few 
days,  the  sulphur  vapor  no  longer  forms  a 
powder  but  condenses  in  a  liquid  form.  This 
liquid  sulphur  runs  out  at  the  bottom  and 
is  cooled  in  molds — known  as  stick  or  roll 


sulphur.  When  these  sticks  are  ground  to  a 
fine  powder  the  product  is  known  as  (lour  sul¬ 
phur.  Thus  we  see  that  the  “flowers”  repre 
sent  a  powder  naturally  formed,  while  the 
flour  is  a  solid  artificially  ground.  They  are 
alike  in  other  ways.  The  “flowers”  cost  more, 
and  we  generally  use  them. 

Scale  Insects. — We  are  asked  again  and 
again  to  describe  the  San  Jose  scale  so  that 
farmers  can  know  it.  I  suppose  there  is  no 
modern  insect  that  has  been  so  freely  pictured 
and  described  by  the  scientific  men  as  this 
scale.  Let  us  first  tell  what  it  is  not  — for 
I  find  many  people  who  see  the  larger  scales 
and  conclude  that  they  have  the  dreaded 
San  Jose.  You  will  notice  on  many  young 
trees  white  patches  around  the  trunks  and 
lower  limbs.  They  look  like  tiny  daubs  of 
white  paint.  'These  are  the  coverings  of 
the  eggs  of  the  Scurfy  bark-louse.  Some  of 
my  trees  are  badly  covered  and  I  know  that 
some  growers  think  they  are  the  San  Josd. 
That  is  a  mistake.  Scrape  off  the  white 
cover  and  you  find  a  cluster  of  eggs.  The 
living  insect  is  not  there,  but  those  eggs  will 
hatch  out  in  June  and  do  considerable  damage 
if  not  killed.  There  is  not  much  use  spraying 
for  Scurfy  bark-louse  in  Winter,  though  by 
scrubbing  the  trees  with  whale-oil  soap  or 
caustic  soda  we  can  kill  many  of  the  eggs. 

Another  scale  which  troubles  many  is  the 
Oyster-shell  bark-louse.  'This  is  a  small  brown¬ 
ish  shell  shaped  somewhat  like  an  oyster 
shell.  You  will  often  find  it  thickly  covering 
the  trunks  of  young  trees  and  vines.  As  with 
the  Scurfy  bark-louse  this  shell  does  not  cover 
the  living  insect,  but  only  the  eggs.  It  is 
not  often  that  the  San  .lost';  scale  is  found 
with  the  Oyster-shell.  Many  people  become 
greatly  frightened  when  they  find  these  large 
scales,  but  they  must  remember  that  while 
these  scales  cover  the  eggs  the  shell  of  the 
San  Jose  scale  covers  the  living  creature, 
which  has  no  egg  stage.  Also  the  deadly  scale 
is  so  small  that  it  requires  a  practiced  eye 
to  detect  a  single  specimen.  If  a  man  thinks 
the  scale  is  on  his  trees  he  should  not  trust 
his  own  judgment,  but  cut  specimens  of  the 
wood  and  send  them  to  his  experiment  sta¬ 
tion.  That  is  the  way  to  make  dead  sure.  I 
will  print  the  following  advice,  however,  for 
those  who  want  to  investigate : 

How  San  Jose  Scale  Looks. — Trees  in¬ 
fested  with  San  Jose  scale  show  four  distinct 
appearances,  viz.  :  a  few  scattering  scales,  the 
larval  stage,  a  thorough  infestation,  and  the 
crust  on  a  dead  or  dying  branch.  Very  sharp 
eyes  are  needed  to  detect  a  slight  infestation, 
but  with  a  pocket  glass,  costing  50  cents  or 
less,  which  every  fruit  grower  ought  to  have, 
the  individual  scale  is  readily  seen,  mind, 
steely  gray  in  color,  with  a  ringed  formation 
somewhat  resembling  the  back  of  a  snail  shell. 
To  the  naked  eye  the  larvae,  or  newly  hatched 
scales,  look  like  bits  of  yellow  mist.  Through 
the  glass  they  are  tiny  yellow  creatures,  rac¬ 
ing  around,  apparently  looking  for  a  good 
spot  to  settle  down.  This  is  the  only  form 
in  which  the  scale  voluntarily  moves,  and  is 
the  most  dangerous  stage,  as  it  may  easily 
be  carried  by  the  feet  of  birds  to  clean  trees. 
A  thorough  infestation  gives  the  twig  an  un¬ 
natural  steely  gray  color,  readily  seen,  and 
this  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  usually  first 
noticed  by  those  who  have  not  been  watchful, 
as  the  first  two  stages  may  easily  pass  un- 
naticed.  The  scurfy  crust,  composed  largely 
of  dead  scales,  is  the  most  conspicuous  stage, 
but  least  important,  as  trees  in  this  condition 
are  usually  past  cure.  h.  w.  c. 


Sprayers  Out  West 


are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  get¬ 
ting  up-to-date  spraying  outfits 
Recently  an  expert  sprayer  was 
sent  North  by  New  Mexico  fruit 
growers  to  investigate  power 
sprayers.  Promptly  after  making 
his  report,  we  received  an  order 
for  a  carload  of 

WALLACE  POWER  SPRAYERS 

to  be  shipped  to  Roswell,  N.  M. 
Y ou  want  to  know  about  the  same 
things  that  interested  the  New 
Mexico  people.  Ask  us  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  that  written  report 

Wallace  Power  Sprayers  are  in 
reality  power  sprayers.  No  hand 
pumps  whatever  needed.  And 
they  do  all  the  work  of  all  kinds. 
They  cost  a  little  more  than  some 
of  the  alleged  power  sprayers,  but 
they  are  worth  a  great  deal  more. 
Purely  automatic,  no  cost  for 
power. 

In  our  Peerless  Gasoline  Engine 
Spraying  outfit  with  all  brass 
pump,  we  have  the  best  gasoline 
engine  sprayer  made.  Catalog 
gives  all  particulars,  free.  Write 
for  it. 

WALLACE  MACHINERY  CO.,  Champaign,  Ills. 


THE  IDEAL  GASOLINE  SPRAYER 


A  steady  pressure  of  150  lbs.  on  the 
Nozzles,  Automatic  Agitators,  with 
Brushes  for  Cleaning  Suction  Strainers 
are  Special  Features — fills  its  own 
tank — and  runs  so  quietly  that  horses 
are  not  frightened.  Catalogue  “A” 
free.  35  Different  Models  of  Spray 
Pumps. 

FIELD  FORGE  PUMP  CO., 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


KILLS  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

Mb“yde  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT  WORKS,  ™rv“' 

SOLD  BY  SEED  DEALERS  OE  AMERICA. 


THE  20th 
CENTURY 
SPRAYER 


GOLD  MEDAL 

St.  Louis 
and  Portland. 


Always  the  Rest. 
1906 

RETTER  THAN  EVER. 


Don’t  lose  25  per  cent, 
of  your  power.  Buy 
our  Aluminum  Rod 
and  get  the  same  power 
at  the  Nozzle  Cap 
which  you  have  on  the 
Machine. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  to  save 
time,  money  and  your  fruit 
and  get  the  highest  market 
price. 

THE  1906  NIAGARA  GAS  SPRAYER. 

Mounted  on  fifth  wheel  Electric  Truck,  with  8*4  foot  Steel  Tower,  Gear  Agitator  and  825.00  outfit  of 
Aluminum  fittings.  Capacity  100  Gallons.  Price  8200. 

THE  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO. 

Pioneers  of  Aluminum  Fitting, 
MinniiTSPORT,  KTEW  YORK. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


FARM  AND  DAIRY  NOTES. 
Fastening  for  Cows. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  fasten  cows, 
stanchion  or  manger  same  as  for  horses,  or 
hoarded  with  narrow  hoards  so  the  cow  can 
pull  hay  through  a  sort  of  rack  with  grain 
and  silage  feed  from  below?  Of  course  I 
mean  the  swing  stanchion.  w.  I.  H. 

Conneautville.  Pa. 

We  prefer  the  swing  stanchion  to  any¬ 
thing  we  have  seen  to  fasten  the  cow. 
This  allows  considerable  freedom,  and 
keeps  the  cows  reasonably  clean.  There 
are  many  patterns  on  the  market,  or  one 
can  have  them  made  if  there  is  timber  on 
hand.  A  cut  of  stanchion  we  use  is 


shown,  homemade,  and  costs  about  40 
cents  each.  We  use  chains  to  fasten  at  top 
and  bottom.  We  prefer  it  tight  at  top 
and  a  little  loose  at  bottom.  Some  cows 
make  hard  work  getting  up  if  bottom 
chain  or  rod  is  rigid. 

Manger  and  Silo  Queries. 

Can  any  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
give  a  description  of  a  good  cow  manger, 
one  that  is  durable  and  easily  cleaned?  Can 
a  man  who  is  in  debt  afford  to  have  silo 
for  12  cows?  Is  it  expensive  to  fill  silos? 
Mr.  Manchester  is  on  record  as  saying  he 
wouldn’t,  buy  a  readymade  silo,  as  there  is 
too  much  difference  between  the  cost  and  the 
selling  price.  Will  Mr.  Manchester  toll 
what  kind  of  material  he  would  build  o  silo 
from?  w.  H.  k. 

Bethel,  Conn. 

Our  stables  are  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  barn,  and  the  floor  and  mangers  are 
of  wood.  These  mangers  are  of  matched 
pine  and  are  practically  as  sound  to-day 
as  when  put  in  about  11  years  ago.  We 
like  each  cow  to  have  a  separate  manger, 
that  she  may  get  what  is  given  her,  also 
want  it  so  she  is  not  obliged  to  use  too 
much  effort  in  reaching  all  parts  of  the 
manger.  The  mangers  are  almost  of  ne¬ 
cessity  as  long  as  the  space  between  cows, 
usually  3  to  3J/2  feet.  The  bottom  should 
not  be  over  18  inches  wide;  that  is  from 
stanchion  or  tie  to  front  of  manger.  We 
do  not  like  high  boarding  anywhere 
around  the  manger,  as  when  the  cow  lies 
down  it  puts  her  head  in  a  small  box-like 
compartment  that  prevents  a  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  and  is  not  a  good  sanitary 
manger.  A  good  way  to  prevent  this  is  to 
put  at  the  bottom  of  the  ends  of  the 
manger  two  six-inch  boards,  making  a 
solid  12 -inch  end,  and  then  putting  heavy 
woven -wire  the  rest  of  the  height  of  the 
mangel  This  allows  seeing  the  whole 
stable  and  free  circulation  of  light  and 
air.  The  front  of  the  manger  should  be 
boarded  up  two  feet  high  at  an  angle  of 
120  degrees.  This  makes  hay,  silage  and 
grain  slide  to  bottom  of  manger.  The  top 
of  manger  is  then  three  feet  wide,  and 
prevents  cattle  throwing  grain  and  silage 
over  into  feeding  alley.  If  in  spite  of  this 
they  throw  out  hay,  etc.,  you  can  put  in  a 
wide  mesh  wire  fence  30  inches  from  the 
tie  and  20  inches  from  floor  of  manger. 
We  prefer  to  have  the  bottom  of  manger 
at  least  four  inches  above  the  floor,  upon 
which  the  cows  stand.  A  cross  section  or 
end  view  of  such  a  manger  is  here  shown : 
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1  believe  that  a  man  in  debt  can  afford 
to  build  a  silo,  and  that  its  proper  use  will 
tend  to  help  him  pay  off  the  indebtedness. 
For  12  cows  do  not  make  a  silo  of  too 
large  diameter;  12  to  14  feet  will  be  plenty 
ivide  and  for  height  would  depend  a  little 


on  the  length  of  carriers  or  blowers  that 
were  on  the  rigs  that  could  be  hired  in 
the  vicinity.  It  is  useless  to  put  up  a 
30-foot  silo  if  no  one  in  the  neighbornood 
has  a  carrier  or  blower  or  cutter  longer 
than  24  feet.  In  this  vicinity  a  cutting 
rig  can  be  hired  for  80  cents  per  hour; 
and  one  and  sometimes  two  men  accom¬ 
pany  it.  The  cost  of  filling  will  vary  great¬ 
ly,  and  considerable  will  depend  upon 
nearness  to  silo  of  the  corn  and  getting 
everything  possible  ready  before  the  ma¬ 
chine  gets  there.  Engage  the  rig  ’way 
ahead  and  make  sure  of  the  time  you  are 
to  have  it ;  then  you  can  have  corn  all 
cut  yourself,  which  will  save  having  ex¬ 
tra  men  for  this.  It  will  take  two  or 
three  men  at  the  machine,  too,  if  you  plan 
right,  depending  on  how  handy  you  fix 
for  cutting.  If  possible  have  the  machine 
brought  to  your  place  and  set  up  the  night 
before  you  are  to  cut.  Plow  a  good  deep 
furrow  on  side  of  wheel  track  next  to  cut¬ 
ter,  so  that  when  wagon  comes  in,  corn 
load  will  slant  right  towards  cutter  and 
come  off  easily.  This  will  often  save  hav¬ 
ing  a  man  on  the  load.  Having  two 
wagons  for  one  team  and  fixing  so  you  can 
shift  quickly  will  allow  one  team  to  do  as 
much  nearly  as  two  ordinarily  do.  It  will 
take  three  men  to  hand  on  the  corn  to  the 
wagon,  and  it  is  no  picnic  either.  You 
can  make  this  part  much  lighter  work1  by 
taking  care  in  cutting  the  corn,,  leaving 
stalks  straight  and  in  piles  just  right  size 
to  lift  on  fast.  One  man  will  be  needed 
in  silo,  so  that  to  fill  a  silo  you  will  need 
seven  men,  and  they  ought  to  do  one  of 
your  size  in  one  day,  so  that  the  cost  of 
filling  will  run  from  $17  to  $22,  not  count¬ 
ing  cost  of  cutting  the  corn.  Don’t  cut 
your  corn  until  you  are  sure  your  man 
is  to  be  on  hand  in  time,  as  we  knew 
one  man  last  Fall  to  cut  corn  for  certain 
date  and  cutter  did  not  get  there  until  10 
days  or  two  weeks  later,  so  that  corn  was 
in  bad  condition.  Hemlock,  pine  or  spruce 
.^re  all  right  for  material  for  silo. 

H.  G.  MANCHESTER. 


AYRSHIRE  BULLS  ANI)  HEIFERS.  I  offer 
a  few  fine  Bulls  and  Heifers  from  Producing 
Dams.  Address.  . 

C.  E.  HATCH,  V.S.,  Gainesville, Wyoming  Co.,  N.Y. 


EXTRA  LARGE  REGISTERED  3-Year  Old 
GUERNSEY  BULL.  For  sale  at  a  bargain. 
MARTIN  K.  GOOD,  What  Cheer  Farm,  Narvon,  Pa. 


The  Edgewater  Herd, 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Holstein  cattle  of  the  purest  breeding,  Chester 
White,  Poland  China,  Berkshire,  Essex,  and  Duroc 
Jersey  Red  Swine  of  all  ages  A  Splendid  bred  lot 
of  Young  Stock  on  Hand  for  Sale,  also  Choice  Grade 
Dairy  Cows.  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 
Address  W.  R.  SELLECK,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVB 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  < 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  03-  Send  for  circulars, 
D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  III, 


y RAISE  YOUR  CALVESV 

/  cheaply  and  successfully  on 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 


\ 


AND  SELL  THE  MILK. 
Free  Pamphlet  -  -  How  to 

Address 

•The  Barwell  Mill*,  Waukegan 


>do  it.^r 

i,  III/ 


CHD  CAI  C  male  and  f*- 
■"wlX  OMLU  MALE  ELEi|t 

The  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf,  Flint,  Michigan. 

ELEGANT  GOLDEN  SORREL  IMPORTED  ARA- 
BIAN  STALLION,  7  yrs,  15t>  hands,  sound,  kind 
and  gentle  m  and  out  of  stable,  fearless  of  all  sights; 
a  fine  driver  and  saddler.  Exhibited  at  St.  Louis 
Pair,  $300;  might  exchange.  He  will  make  a  fine  stock 
horse  and  clear  up  $1000  this  Spring.  JOHN  F. 
PEARSON,  63  Myrtle  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

KENTUCKY  JACK  FARM. 

A  fine  lot  of  big  Black  well-bred 
KENTUCKY  JACKS,  also  Im¬ 
ported  SPANISH  JACKS, 
selected  by  me  personally  from 
the  very  best  breeds  of  Jacks  in 
Spain.  We  furnish  a  certificate 
of  pedigree  with  each  Imported 
Jack.  Come  and  see  me  or  write 
for  prices.  I  can  please  yon. 

JOE  E.  WRIGHT,  Junction  City,  Ky. 

KENTUCKY  JACKS 

AND  STALLIONS. 

One  hundred  head  of 
Jacks,  Jennets,  Saddle,  Trotting 
and  Pacing  Stallions  and  some  nice 
Poland  China  Hogs,  We  won  more 

gremiums  on  Jacks  than  all  other 
reeders  combined  at  Ky.  State  Pair 
1905.  Write  for  what  yon  want. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  COMPANY,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Branch  barn  for  jacks,  Marion,  Kansas. 
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PILLING 

MILK 

FEVER 

OUTFIT 


‘  FOR  AIR  TREATMENT 

Postpaid  with  full  directions  *3.  Most  sne-  I 
cessful  method  known  ;  recommended  by 
United  States  Agricultural  Department;  curee 
97  per  cent  of  the  cases  treated.  Also  a  full  | 
line  of  cattle  Instruments.  Catalog  free. 

(IKO.  P.  PILLING  A  SON,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1 


DANA^  LABEL 

Stamped  with  your 
f  name  or  address,  also 
numbers.  The  best 
mark  for  all  live  stock 
» save  loss  or  confusion. 

Samplea  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

c.  H.  DANA,  74  Main  St.( 
West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


THE  LANGWORTHY  SPAVIN  CURE, 

The  Cure  that  CURES,  has  made  thousands  of 
dollars  for  owners  of  lame  horses  by  making  them 
sound.  Sent  post-paid  to  any  part  of  the  World  on 
receipt  of  Two  Dollars.  Guaranteed  to  cure  the 
worst  cases  of  SPAVIN,  RINGBONE,  SPLINT, 
Etc.,  or  money  refunded.  Send  for  circulars, 
LEWIS  BROS.,  Proprietors,  Jordan,  N.  Y. 


Corea  Klekera,  Runaways.  Puller*, 
Shyen,  ete.  Send  for  Bit  on  Ten 
hayi’  Trial  and  circular  showing 
the  tour  distinct  ways  of  using  it. 

Pro t.  J.Q.  Beery,  Pleasant  H1U,  Ohio. 


A  Lady  can  hold  him. 


.DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NBWTOS’B  Hun,  Cough,  Dll- 
temper  and  Indigestion  Car*. 

A  veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  rt commends,  fl.00  per 
can ,  of  dealers,  or  Exp.  prepaid. 
The  N ewton  Remedy  Co,, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Dr.  Holland’s  Medi¬ 
cated  Stock  Salt 

has  no  rival  as  a  Conditioner  and 
Worm  Destroyer.  A  trua  remedy 
for  the  ills  of  stock.  Health, Thrift 
and  Rapid  Growth  are  the  results 
of  its  use.  Guaranteed  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  is  claimed  for  it.  Ten 
(10)  feeds  for  a  cent. 

TII R  HOLLAND  STOCK  RIJIEDY 
COJU*ANY,  WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 
Write  for  Booklet.  Agents  Wanted- 


CUTS 


ONE- FIFTH 


Don’t  let  your  animals 

cent  of  f 


per 


waste  feed.  75 
farm  animals  are  voiding  in 
manure  a  large  per  cent  of  the  life-giving 
constituents  or  their  feed.  Mix  Tonic 
Stock  Food  with  their  rations-  this  will 
assist  the  digestive  organs  to  secrete 
more  pepsin  and  pancreatin.  It  is  a  con- 
dimental  appetizer  and  digestant  and  puts 
fat  on  hogs;  makes  cows  give  better  milk 
and  more  cream. 


"ELGIN  BRAND" 

is  made  in  4  special  formulas— for  hogs, 

dairy  cows,  horses  and  general  feeding- 
It  gets  stock  to  market  quicker,  they 
bring  higher  — * —  — " 

Price  of  Tonic _ 

pounds,  freight  paid.  .. ... 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Tonic  Stock  Food 
“Elgin  Brand.”  If  he  hasn’t  it,  remit  the 
price  and  we  will  ship  direct.  Be  sure  to 
state  kind  of  stock  you  wish  to  benefit. 
Address  Dept.  J-17.  Souvenir  calendar 
free.  Today’s  the  day  to  write  for  it. 
TONIC  STOCK  FOOD  CO.. 

J}  Elgin,  IU. 


Star  Farm  Holsteins. 

$20,000  in  Registered  Holstein  Cows. 

Service  bulls,  heifers  and  calves  to  be  sold  within 
the  next  30  days.  Unprecedented  sale.  Unprece¬ 
dented  prices.  The  Chance  of  a  Lifetime. 
Illustrated  Circulars  Sent  Free. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 

Dept.  D.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


March  5, 

Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

W ILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

All  ages  and  sexes,  son  of  Lord 
Premier,  No.  50001,  the  $1,500  Boar,  at  head  of  herd. 
Send  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  iJertoliires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin;  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  If  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 
in  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Krcildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Large  English  Berkshires  SfiltooS 

year  old  Registered  Sow  of  choicest  breeding. 
NUTWOOD  FARMS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y„  R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 


Xf*  SHROPSHIRE  BREEDING  EWKS  FOR 
SALE— I  will  sell  my  whole  Flock  of  40  Reg¬ 
istered  Shropshire  Breeding  Ewes,  all  safely  in 
lamb  by  first-class  ram.  and  in  very  fine  condition. 
Due  to  lamb  the  first  of  April.  Price  $15  per  head. 

J.  M.  LADD,  Victor,  New  York. 


s 


GOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
'eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa, 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  postal  card  for  64-pago  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Braitleboro,  Vt. 


UROC-JERSEY  PIGS  and  BRED  SOWS.  All 
stock  eligible  to  registry.  Write  for  prices.  Ad¬ 
dress  A.  B.  WOODHULL,  Wading  River,  N.  Y. 


D 


WOODLAND 


—Shorthorn  Cattle  and 
Tunis  Sheep.  W.  I. 
WOOD,  Williamsport,  0. 


Jersey  Cattle,  Berkshire  Hogs, 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  905  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


n  .11  IX— Sire,  Fox’s  Golden 

U  1 1  Vy  call  Prince  (one  of  the  best  sons 
of  Flying  Fox  in  America) ;  dam,  Fontaine  Owl's  Cot¬ 
ton,  granddaughter  of  The  Owl.  This  Calf  traces 
six  times  to  Golden  Lad.  Price  $50,  f.  o.  b.,  Rochester. 

ELY  BUELL,  Rochester,  New  York. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
tor  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  on 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co..  N.Y. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
are  bred  for  large  Production,  Good  Size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them,  lzo  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you.^ 
A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Neshanic,  N,  J 


H 


IGHLAWN  FARM 

HIGH  CLASS  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

F.  P.  KNOWLES,  Auburn,  Mass. 

BULLS  IN  SERVICE. 

Canary  Mercedes’  Son,  whose  dam,  Canary 
Mercedes,  lias  an  official  record  of  25  lbs.  2  oz.  Butter 
in  7  days.  Her  milk  averaging  4.92  per  cent  butter 
fats  and  4.5  per  cent  fat  for  30  days.  Her  milk,  and 
that  of  her  five  daughters,  three  of  them  witli  records 
over  20  lbs.  all  in  official  tests  averaging  4.15  per  cent 
butter  fats.  , ,  , 

Oakland  Sir  Nanette,  whose  dam,  granddam  and 
sire’s  dam  have  official  butter  records  that  averaged 
22  lbs.,  and  whose  milk  averaged  4.27  per  cent  fats. 
Write  for  information  and  prices  on  choice  animals. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

$20.00  to  $23.00 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Write  for  Photographs  and  Pedigrees. 

We  also  offer  special  bargains  in  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  onr  great  Sir  Korndyke  Manor  De  Kol  Jr 
RIVENBURGH BROS.. Hillhurst Farm,  Oneida. N.Y 


FARM 

Holstein  Cattle. 

Home  of  Lord  Netherland  DeKol.  Great  sire  of  high 
testing  butter  cows.  He  has  34  A.  R.  O.  daughters. 
High  class  stock  at  prices  that  will  make  you  a  profit. 
Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  anything  you  may  need. 

K.  C.  BRILL,  Pougliquag,  N.  Y. 


PRICE 

ONLY 


SAVE  20  CENTS  PER  SHEEP  °°  *oury8hearPwith 
Stewart’s  Improved 
Sheep  Shearing  Machine  * 

The  day  of  the  old  fashioned  hand  shears  is  past.  No  owner  of  V 
10  sheep  or  more  can  afford  to  shear  by  hand,  even  though  the 
work  be  done  for  nothing.  Don’t  butcher  your  sheep,  bhear 
with  machine  and  get  one  pound  of  toool  extra  per  head.  It  will 
more  than  cover  the  cost  of  shearing.  Send  today  for  valuable 
,  book,  “Hints  on  Shearing.”  It  is  free  and  will  suve  yon  money 
;  CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO.,  148  La  Salle  Ave.,  Chicago 


HOLSTEm 

send  full  pedigrees  and  descriptions,  together  with  prices  that  will  convince  you  that  we  have  high-class 
animals  at  low  prices.  The  Stevens  Brothers-Hastings  Company, 

BROOKSIDE  HERD. _ _ _ Lacona,  Oswego  Co,,  N.  j 

LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FAR¥, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 

J,  CROUCH  &  SON,  Proprietors 

Largest  Importers  of  Oldenburg  German  Coach,  Pereheron  and  Belgian 
Stallions  in  America.  Have  Imported  357  head  in  the  last  fifteen  months. 
We  won  all  possible  prizes  shown  for  and  Grand  Championship  witn 
our  German  Coaehers  and  Belgians  at  the  l^wis  &  Clark  Exposition, 

-  ~r~r — _j-n — r—  -  , - 1 —  Portland,  Oregon,  at  the  American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show,  Kansas  City, 

Missourirand  at  the  Toronto  Exposition  at  Toronto,  Canada,  and  all  the  leading  State  Fairs  ana  Horse 
Shows  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  two  years.  We  have  the  prize  winners  of  i the  w^ldaiid  oiir  prices 
are  no  higher  than  others.  Write  us  for  further  information.  J.  CROUCH  A  SON,  Larayet  , 
Indiana,  Staunton,  Virginia  and  Nashville,  Tennessee, 

We  have  just  received  in  our  Barns  from  Europe,  100  Head  of  HIGH  CLASS  GERMAN 
COACH,  PERCHErON  and  BELGIAN  STALLIONS.  _ 


1906. 
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Scratched  Till  Blood  Ran. 

Scales  on  Face  and  Head— Threw  Off  Lit¬ 
tle  Watery  Substance— Complete 
Cure  by  Cuticura  Remedies. 

“I  will  be  glad  to  give  anybody  suffer¬ 
ing  from  eczema  any  information  regard¬ 
ing  Cuticura  Remedies.  When  my  little 
girl  was  about  a  year  and  a  half  old  there 
developed  small  pimples  on  her  face, 
which  went  into  a  scale  which  threw  off  a 
little  watery  substance.  Her  head  was 
also  affected  with  it.  She  used  to  scratch 
until  it  bled,  making  very  bad  sores.  We 
tried  two  or  three  salves,  including  borax. 
They  did  not  do  any  good,  so  I  got  some 
Cuticura  Soap  first,  and  then  used  the 
Cuticura  Soap,  Ointment  and  Pills.  They 
completely  cured  her,  and  we  have  had 
no  more  bother  with  it.  Wm.  F.  Knox, 
1216  So.  35th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June 
10,  1905.” 


LEARN  POULTRY  CULTURE 


We  can  teach  you  thoroughly,  successfully.  Our 
original,  personal  correspondence  course  of  in¬ 
struction  is  interesting,  practical,  costs  but  little. 
A  safe  guide  to  heginnerB,  invaluable  to  old 
poultry  raisers.  We  teach  you  how  to  make  any 
plot  of  ground.largc  or  small,  pay  a  sure  dividend 
of  from  25  to  50  per  cent  on  the  investment.  Indivi¬ 
dual  attention  given  each  student.  Write  for  free  booklet 
telling  how  to  make  poultry  pay.  Columbia  School  of 
Poultry  Culture,  216  Harvey  Bldg.,  Waterville,  N.  Y. 


Kill  The 
Hen  That 


_  because  youdidn’t know 
,  was  “loaded  ”  with  eggs?  Wouldn’t  you 
gladly  give  $1  to  know  for  a  certainty  when 
vour  fowls  are  in  laying  condition?  Wouldn’t 
such  knowledge  save  you  many  good,  hens 
worth  a  dollar  each?  we  teach  you  Quickly, 
bv  a  method  endorsed  by  such  poultrymen 
as  U.  R.  Fishcl.  Any  one  can  learn.  It’s 
nothing  ditllcult.  Send  for  full  particulars. 
We  also  giye  you  15  other  ways  Tor  making 
bigger  poultry  profits— all  for  one  dollar. 
„T.  F.  Potter  &  do.,  Boa  29.  Downers  Grove,  Ill. 


GG5  FRO!1!  BONE 

Green  cut  bone  doublescgg  yield.  More  fertile 
vigorous  chicks,  early  broilers,  heavy  fowls. 

M  a  M|U9C  LATEST  MODEL 
EtlAllni  9  BONE  CUTTER 

10  days  free  trial.  No  moneyln  advance.  Send  it 
back  at  ou r  expense i f  you  don’t  li ke  i t  Cat'l g  free. 

F.  W.MANN  CO.,  Box  15  ,  Milford,  Mass. 


POULTRY. 


iOOOOOOOOO 


We  keep  ev-i 
ery thing  in  the) 
, POULTRY  LINE-  Fencing,  Feed,  Incu-j 
bators,  Livestock,  Brooders— anything—  < 
Jit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you< 
jour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  ( 
(asking— it's  worth  having.  < 

(Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

J  Dcp  !  1.  Cl .  86  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  < 

q>;:oqqqqqqqqqoqcqqoqoqqqqq< 
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MUSTERED  ANGORA  GOATS.— Pairs  or 
trios.  REGISTERED  R AMBOUI LLET  RAMS. 
Write  for  prices  ami  information. 

SE  STOCK  FARM,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


MELROSE 


The  celebratod 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  Flshel  strain. 

Eggs  from  Prize  Matings,  $2  per  15.  Laying  matings 
from  largo  vigorous  tested  layers.  $1  per  15;  $5  per 
hundred.  ISAAC  C.  CLARK,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


BUFF  ROCKS,  stock  ami  eggs  from  solid  Buffs.  100 
premiums  last  14  mos.  Dr.  Coolidge, Warner,  N.H. 


white  Leghorns,  White  Pekin  Ducks. — Breed- 
”  ers  of  high  class  Single  and  Rose  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes.  White  and  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Roots,  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks — Winners  of  4 
Ribbons  at  Madison  Square  Garden  Shows,  1906.  and 
18  Ribbons  at  Dutchess  County  Fair.  1905.  Eggs  from 
Prize  Matings,  our  very  best  stock,  $3.00  for  15,  $15.00 
per  100.  High  class  fertility  stock,  specially  bred  to 
produce  fe  tile  eggs.  $1.50  for  13;  $0.00  per  100;  all 
clear  eggs  replaced  free  if  returned  express  prepaid. 
Duck  eggs.  $1.25  for  10:  $8.00  per  100,  $75.00  per  1000  :  80 
pens.  2000  layers.  Cut  of  same  in  Cypher’s  Cata¬ 
logue,  and  their  authorized  agent.  BONNIE  BRAE 
POULTRY  FARM,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


TURKEY  EGGS,  BRONZE,  White  Wyandotte 
*  and  Leghorn  eggs,  guaranteed  to  hatch;  1500 
Layers.  C.  A  DELL  K  AYNER  &  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPS  Bargains. 

WHITE  COCHIN  BANTAM 

R.  I.  RED  and  BARRED  ROCK, 

Cockerels,  Hens  and  Pullets. 

“EGG-S  TO  HATCH” 


From  the  above  at  8  cents  each,  and  also  Light 
Brahmas,  White  Wyandottes  and  Leghorns. 


WALTER  SHERMAN,  25  Boulevard, Newport, R.I. 


are  raised  in  one  month: 
bring  big  prices.  Money 
makers  for  poultrymen, 
farmers,  women. 

Send  for  our  Free  Book  and  learn  this 
rich  industry.  Correspondence  invited 

Plymouth  Reck  Squab  Co., 

D  335  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass 


ISQUABS 


j&  GREIDERS  FINE  CATALOGUE 

K of  iStanrinrd  bred  poultry  for  1906,  printed  in 
colors,  contains  Fine  Chromo,  illustrates 
*^5.  J  and  describes  60  varieties.  Gives  reasonable  prices 
xgpjiyr  for  stock  and  eggs,  tells  all  about  poultry,  their 

jKf  fs,  diseases,  lice,  etc.  This  book  only  10  cents. 

15.  H.  GKKIDEK,  BHEEJ1S,  FA. 


jSH 

She’s  Too  Lousy 

A  printed  five  minutes  talk  sent 
free  to  everybody.4 ‘How  to  Keep 
Away  Vermin  Permanently,  ” 

saving  monthly  expenses  for 
whitewash,  kerosening,  insect 
powder,  lice  killers. 

Carbolineum  Wood 

Preserving  Co., 

349  W.  B’way,  New  York. 

INCREASE  FROM  A  TRIO. 

In  buying  a  trio  of  choice  birds  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  increase  the  strain  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  how  many  chicks  would  you  expect 
to  raise  the  first  season? 

In  my  judgment  one  ought  to  raise  to 
maturity  at  least  60  chicks.  I  had  one 
Single  Comb  White  Orpington  hen  in 
1904  that  hatched  62  chickens,  and  then 
raised  something  like  35  with  one  lien. 
This  would  be  doing  extra  good  work, 
and  if  I  was  to  buy  a  trio  I  should  con¬ 
sider  that  I  got  more  than  my  money’s 
worth  if  I  got  as  good  luck  as  I  stated. 
A  great  deal  of  this  depends  upon  care 
and  attention.  willow  brook  farm. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  I  started  my 
pen  of  Hamburgs,  I  had  only  a  pair.  The 
pullet  began  to  lay  February  12.  I  kept 
her  alone  until  June,  and  she  laid  100 
eggs  in  ]  38  days.  I  do  not  remember  how 
many  chicks  I  raised,  as  I  sold  two  or 
three  sittings  of  her  eggs,  but  the  Fall  fol¬ 
lowing  I  had  a  good  pen  for  myself.  I 
think  it  safe  to  say  that  a  trio  through 
March,  April  and  May  would  furnish  eas¬ 
ily  100  eggs,  and  if  all  set  would  give  you 
a  pen  of  about  50  per  cent  of  eggs  laid,  in 
full-grown  fowls.  I  consider  this  is  not 
a  very  large  estimate.  w.  g.  mosher. 

If  I  had  no  other  fowls  except  the 
trio,  if  I  raised  up  10  or  12  fairly  early 
chickens  and  about  the  same  number  of 
July  or  August  chickens  (it  would  be 
well  if  1  had  other  hens  to  put  the  eggs 
under  to  be  hatched)  I  should  expect 
I  might  raise  between  March  1  and  Aug¬ 
ust  1  50  or  60  chickens  from  the  eggs  of 
the  two  hens  in  the  trio,  as  I  could  break 
them  up  and  keep  them  laying.  If  I  had 
a  pen  of  four  females  and  a  male.  I 
should  expect  I  could  raise  with  them 
alone,  and  no  others  on  the  place,  50  or 
60  chickens  between  March  1  and  Aug¬ 
ust  1.  C.  W.  COOLIDGE. 

We  did  not  start  with  a  trio,  nor  would 
I  advise  anyone  to  try  to  do  much  with 
such  a  start.  In  our  experience  there  are 
only  three  months  when  we  can  profita¬ 
bly  raise  chicks,  namely,  March,  April  and 
May.  Tf  hatched  earlier  than  March  they 
will  he  apt  to  moult,  and  if  hatched  too 
late  will  not  get  matured  before  cold 
weather  comes.  Therefore,  I  think  one 
trying  to  get  a  start  should  either  pur¬ 
chase  a  hundred  or  two  of  eggs,  or  get 
a  larger  pen  of  fowls  than  a  trio,  as  the 
best  you  can  hope  for  is  75  chicks  of  all 
ages  during  these  three  months  T  have 
mentioned.  floyd  q.  white. 

A  trio  under  ordinary  conditions  should 
produce  30  chicks.  This  is  allowing  for 
poor  hatches,  loss  from  raising  and  gen¬ 
eral  bad  luck  which  one  must  expect  as 
a  poultry  raiser.  You  can  figure  on 
three  months,  March,  April  and  May. 
total  90  days.  Each  hen  lays,  we  will 
say,  45  eggs,  total  90  eggs ;  two-thirds 
hatching,  total  00  chicks,  part  of  which 
die,  some  are  undesirable  specimens,  leav¬ 
ing  about  30  chicks  as  above,  and  even 
this,  which  many  would  say  is  a  poor 
showing,  shows  the  possibilities  in  poul¬ 
try  business,  which  pays  better  than  al¬ 
most  any  other  line  which  one  can  take  up. 

Elm  Poultry  Yards,  f.  o.  groesbeck. 

I  have  had  no  actual  experience  with 
a  trio,  but  would  expect  to  get  100  eggs 
during  the  breeding  season,  and  at  least 
75  of  these  should  hatch  healthy  chicks. 
Some  people  would  raise  to  maturity  all 
of  these,  but  I  think  the  average  person 
woiild  have  50  full-grown  fowls  at  the 
end  of  the  season  from  a  trio.  T  raised 
21  ducks  last  season  from  one  breeding 
duck.  This  is  not  a  very  good  record, 
but  I  incubated  the  eggs  under  the  hens, 
and  several  of  them  left  their  nests  be¬ 
fore  the  four  weeks  expired,  and  the 
eggs  were  chilled  before  I  discovered  that 
Biddy  couldn’t  wait  for  them  to  hatch.  Tf 
I  had  some  good  sitting  hens  I  could  have 
raised  50  ducks  from  one  laying  duck. 

c.  H.  ZIMMER. 

My  stories  are  discouraging  truths  in 
part;  as  in  one  case  with  me  one  hen 
never  laid  an  egg  to  my  knowledge,  and 
was  disposed  of  in  the  Summer.  Her 
partner  laid  a  few,  sickened  and  died, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  leav¬ 
ing  only  the  cockerel.  No  chickens 
were  raised  in  this  case;  from  the  same 
person  four  pullets  and  cockerel  were 
received  at  the  same  time,  but  mated  sep¬ 
arately;  30  birds  are  probably  a  just  esti¬ 
mate,  having  no  exact  record.  This  is 
low,  as  the  best  layer  in  the  pen  was  the 
poorest  bird  in  all  other  respects,  laying  a 
small,  mean  egg,  none  of  which  was  set. 
while  the  best  pullet  was  the  poorest 
layer.  In  another  case  the  two  hens  were 
placed  in  with  others,  the  male  being 
needed  to  mate  with  them.  I  should  con¬ 
sider  30  birds  raised  to  maturity  a  very 
satisfactory  crop  from  a  trio ;  under  some 
conditions  20  to  25  might  be  reasonable, 
yet  with  extra  good  birds  50  is  possible 
with  favorable  circumstances  for  Ameri¬ 
can  breeds ;  viz.,  Wyandottes  and  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks.  Mediterranean  breeds 
should  produce  probably  one-fourth  more, 
as  they  frequently  produce  higher  fertility 
and  are  more  successfully  hatched  in  the 
warmer  months,  j.  Howard  lippincott. 


Use  this  American  Manure  Spreader 


SV 


TO  PROVE  ALL  THE  CLAIMS  WE  MAKE  FDR  IT 


WE  sell  direct  to  you. 

We  sell  direct  to  you  because 
we  are  able  to  give  you  much 
better  value  for  your  money 
than  we  otherwise  could,  and  a  better 
understanding  of  your  machine  than  any 
one  else  could.  We  always  keep  in 
close  touch  with  our  customers.  They 
tell  us  what  our  Spreaders  are  doing. 
Sometimes  they  surprise  even  ns. 

We  find  out  just  what  it  means  to 
countless  farmers  to  own  a  Manure 
Spreader  that  will  double  the  value  of 
every  bit  of  manure  put  on  their  land. 

The  American  Manure  Spreader  will 
do  this  because  it  breaks  up  and  pulver¬ 
izes  all  the  manure  so  that  it  mixes 
readily  with  the  soil.  It  distributes 
evenly.  Every  square  foot  of  land  gets 
its  share.  This  means  a  good  crop  all 
over  the  field.  You  don't  find  any 
“ skinned ”  places  in  a  field  manured 
with  the  American  Spreader 
But  we  don’t  ask  you  to  take  any 
hearsay  evidence. 

We  want  you  to  find  out  for  yourself 
what  our  Manure  Spreader  will  do. 

So  we  make  you  this  remarkable  offer. 
We  will  send  you  one  of  our  Spreaders 
on  trial  and  prepay  the  freight. 

Use  it  a  month  on  your  own  farm. 
If  you  find  it  exactly  as  we  have  repre¬ 
sented,  after  the  month’s  free  trial,  you 
can  settle  for  the  machine  on  terms 
convenient  for  you. 

Bul.it  the  American  Manure  Spreader 
is  not  what  we  claim,  send  it  back  at 
our  expense.  You  don’t  owe  us  any¬ 
thing.  The  trial  don’t  cost  you  a 
penny.  The  month’s  use  you  have  had 
of  the  Spreader  is  FRE-E. 

Could  we  do  more  to  prove  to  you 
that  the  American  Manure  Spreader  is 
what  we  say?  Would  we  dare  to  make 
such  an  offer  if  we  didn’t  know  what 
our  Spreader  will  do?  Remember  — 
when  you  deal  with  us,  you  are  doing 
business  with  an  independent  concern. 


We  do  not  belong  to  any  Trust  or 
Combination. 

And  by  our  plan  of  making  and  sell¬ 
ing  direct,  you  get  a  dollars’  worth  of 
Manure  Spreader  for  every  dollar  you 

^  $ou  see  we  make  more  Manure 
Spreaders  than  any  other  concern  in 
the  world. 

We  own  and  operate  the  largest  fac¬ 
tory  ever  built  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  equipped  with  every  modern 
labor-saving  device.  All  our  machinery 
is  up-to-date  —  the  very  “latest  im¬ 
proved”. 

This  means  the  best  possible  machines 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

The  American  Manure  Spreader  is 
today  an  example  of  the  very  highest 
development  in  modern  agricultural 
implements. 

It  is  absolutely  up-to-date. 

The  principles  upon  which  it  is  con¬ 
structed  are  sensible  and  practical. 

There  are  no  complicated  parts  to  get 
out  of  order.  It  is  simple,  and  carefully 
constructed. 

And  you  take  as  much  time  as  you  require 
to  pay  for  the  Spreader  after  you  have  used 
it  A  MONTH  FREE. 

The  Spreader  may  earn  its  own  cost, 
before  you  send  us  a  shilling. 

Will  you  be  as  fair  with  us  as  we  are  will¬ 
ing:  to  be  with  you  ? 

Will  you  send  for  information  of  our  gener¬ 
ous  proposition  today  ? 

Even  though  you  do  not  wish  to  buy  now, 
send  for  particulars. 

Some  day  you  may  wish  to  buy,  and  then 
knowledge  of  our  New  Selling  Plan  will  come 
in  handy.  You  will  know  how  to  save  money. 

If  you  will  tell  us  how  much  land  you  own, 
and  how  many  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs  you  keep,  we  will  give  you  the  Govern¬ 
ment  statistics  as  to  the  value  o£  your  manure 
crop. 

Write  to  us  today.  Put  down  this  paper 
and  write  before  the  matter  has  a  chance  to 
slip  your  memory. 

Address  at  once— 


AMERICAN  HARROW  CO.,  1633  Hastings  st.  Detroit,  Mich. 


“  The  Whole  Thing  in  a  Nutshell.” 


a 

Per  Hen. 

How  io  Get  Them. 

The  fifth  edition  of  the  book,  “  200  Eggs  a  Year 
Per  Hen,”  is  now  ready.  Revised,  enlarged,  and 
in  part  rewritten. 96  pages.  Containsamongother 
things  the  method  of  feeding  by  which  Mr.  S.  D. 
Fox,  of  Wolf  boro,  N.  H.,  won  the  prize  of  $100  in 
gold  offered  by  tho  manufacturers  of  a  well-known 
condition  powderfor  the  best  egg  record  dti  ring  the 
winter  months.  Simple  as  a.  b,c— andyet  we  guar¬ 
antee  It  to  start  hens  to  laying  earlier  and  to  induce 
them  to  lay  more  eggs  than  any  other  method  tin 
der  the  sun.  The  book  also  contains  recipe  loregg 
food  and  tonic  used  by  Mr.  Fox,  which  brought 
him  in  one  winter  day  68  eggs  from  72  hens, and  for 
five  days  in  succession  from  the  same  flock  64  eggs 
a  day.  Mr.  E.  F.  Chamberlain  of  Wolfboro,  N.  H., 
says:  “  By  following  the  methods  outlined  in  your 
book  I  obtained  1,496  eggs  from  91  li.  1.  Reds  in  tho 
month  of  January,  1902.”  From  14  pullets  picked 
at  random  out  of  a  farmer’s  flock  the  author  got 
2,999  eggs  In  one  year- -an  average  of  over  214  eggs 
apiece.  It  has  been  my  ambition  in  writing  “ 200 
Fggs  a  Year  Per  Hen”  to  make  It  the  standard 
book  on  egg  production  and  profits  in  poultry. 
Tells  all  there  is  to  know,  and  tells  it  in  a  plain, 
common-sense  way.  Price.  50  cents,  or  with  a 
year’s  subscription,  GO  cents;  or  given  as  a 
premium  for  four  yearly  subscriptions  to 
the  American  Poultry  Advocate  at  25 
cents  each. 

Our  paper  is  handsomely  illustrated.  44  to  80 
pages,  25  cents  per  year.  Four  months’  trial,  10 
cents.  SAMPLE  FREE.  CATALOGUE  of  Poul¬ 
try  books  free. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE, 
64  Hogan  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A  A«Va[  8  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Carrots,  Dogs,  ya.o. 
U  1 1  Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book.'-  10c 
Rates  free.  J  A.  BERGEY.Box8,Telford,Pa. 

SOAPSTONE  FARM. 


Mam.  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  $6  per  IOO. 
White  Muscovy  Duck  Eggs,  $1.50  per 
15.  Buff  Leghorns  (Arnold  Strain), 
$l.50perl5.  Cornish  Indian  Games, 
$1,50  per  15. 

Orders  booked  get  the  preference  over  mid-season 
letters.  Reasonable  fertility  guaranteed.  Address 

F.  W.  BARCLAY,  Mgr. 

HAVERFORD,  PENNA, 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  500  choice  mature  birds,  bred 
and  selected  for  vigor  and  egg  production.  Send  for 
our  circular  and  prices.  White  &  Rice,  Yorktown.  N.  V 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTE8  and  R.  C.  R.  \. 

Reds.  Farm  raised.  Eggs;  Columbian  Wy 
andottes,  $2;  Reds,$l  per  15,  S.  K.  WINANS.  Sun¬ 
set  View  Farm,  Stanfordville,  New  York. 


For  Sale 

per  100.  MRS. 


100  W.  Wyandottes  and  W.  P.  K. 
Eggs  $1.50  for  26.  Incubator  Eggs  $4.00 
j.  P.  HEELINGS,  Dover.  Del. 


Maple  Villa  Poultry  Yards— Eggs  and  stock  guaran 
teed.  Hamburgs.  Leghorns,  Andalusians,  Mlnorcas, 
YVyandottes,  Rocks,  Anconas.  w.G.moshek,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


Qarred,  Buff  and  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  B.  &.  W. 
**  Minoreas  and  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 
$3  each,  $7.50  for  trio.  Eggs  $2  for  15,  $3.75  for  30,  $5 
for  45.  Duck  eggs  $1.50  for  11,  $2.75  for  22,  $5  for  44. 
Edward  G.  Noonan.  Marietta,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penna. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING.  Smith’s  Immaculate 
Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  winners  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York  in  1903,  1904,  1905  and  1900. 
$1.50  and  $2.00  per  15  eggs,  $6.00  per  100  eggs. 

S.  E.  SMITH,  Prop.  .J.  E.  MAPES,  Mgr. 

Valley  View  Farm,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

BARRED  ROCKS— Best  blood;  bred  for  vigor 
and  utility.  Free  range  and  eggs  of  high  fertility. 
$1 .50  per  15.  Grant  Davis,  Whitehouse,  New  Jersey. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  Catalogue 
free.  C.  if.  ZIMMER,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


I  IGHT  BRAHMAS,  prize  stock,  A  few  good  bird 
C.  GORDON.  R.  F.  I).  1,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY! 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  standard  bred  heavy  laying 
stock.  Frices  $1.50  for  15.  $6  for  100.  All  infertile  eggs 
replaced  free.  E.  Franklin  Kean.  Stanley.  N  Y. 


BLUE  RIBBON  Basket. 

Barred  Fly  mouth  Rocks,  5  SURE  TO  GIVE 
White  Wyandottes,  }-  A 

White  Leghorns.  J  SQUARE  DEAL. 

Eggs.  $1.50  per  15;  $2.50  per  30.  J.  HOWARD 
LIPPINCOTT,  P.  O.  Box  3,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


BUFF.  White  Leghorns.  Eggs  75c  per  15.  $1  25  per  30, 
$2  perOO.  Cir.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


MANOKIN  White  LEGHORNS  SATISFY 

No  experiment,  bred  12  years  for  heavy  laying,  from 
best  blood  In  America.  Stock  and  eggs  at  farmers’ 
prices.  It.  B.  FUSEY,  Frinoess  Anne.  Mtl. 


Poultry  Catalogue  Free.  Reasonable  prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Fairview  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 


DOSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  EXCLU- 
*'■  SIVELY.  Heaviest  laying  strain.  Hatching  eggs 
$1  per  15;  $4  per  100.  WM.  SCHLUER,  Jamesport.N.Y. 


Brown  Leghorn  Okls.  of  great  egg- producing  strains; 
also  collie  pups.  NELSON  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


ORPINGTONS 

GOOD,  STRONG.  HEALTHY  PURE  BRED  BUFF 
ORPINGTONS.  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  83.00 
PER  SITTING. 

WOODSTOCK  HOUSE, 

ELMSFORD,  N.  Y. 

J  J.  H.  KER,  Manager. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills  at 
Reduced  Prices. 

It  is  announced  that  the  famous 
Quaker  City  Feed  Mill  is  on  the  market 
at  a  reduced  price  this  year.  Whoever 
buys  a  Quaker  City  buys  what  is  con¬ 
fessedly  the  standard,  and  has  been  for 
nearly  40  years.  It 
is  ball  bearing,  easy 
running,  has  sepa¬ 
rate  hoppers  for  ear 
corn  and  small 
grains  and  surely 
does  more  grinding 
for  power  used  than 
any  other.  We  show 
one  of  the  eight 
sizes.  The  manufacturers,  The  A.  W. 
Straub  Co.,  3737  Filbert  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and47-49  S.  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  send 
the  Quaker  City  anywhere  on  ten  days’ 
free  trial,  freight  paid  to  destination. 
Catalog  free.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  every  feeder  should  not  af¬ 
ford  himself  a  Quaker  City  this  year. 


Team  Owner 

should  be  prepared  for  the  common 
ailments  and  hurts.  Wisest  plan  to 
have  on  hand  the  approved  remedy, 
the  one  everybody  knows  and  en¬ 
dorses, 

Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure 

For  Spavin,  Curb, Splint,  Ringbone,  Cuts, 
Wounds,  Sores,  Sweeney,  Galls,  etc.  No 
equal  in  the  world. 

Cured  AH  Ailments. 

Albany.  N.  Y.  77  Park  Ave.,  March  8,  1905. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your 
“Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases.’’  1 
find  your  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  all  right,  I 
am  employed  by  W.  M.  Whitney  &  Co.,  of 
Albany,  and  It  hascuredall  ailments  In  our 
stables,  Spavin  Curb,  Ringbone  and  Hip 
Diseases,  and  other  ailments 

WILLIE  J.  MAUGHTER, 
Coachman. 

Price  $1;  6  for  $5.  Greatest  known 
liniment  for  family  use.  All  druggists 
sell  it.  Accept  no  substitute.  The  great 
book,  “A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,”  free 
from  druggists  or 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.. 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

GomhauWs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 


Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Bprams,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  Invaluable. 

Ylvery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1  50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  tSCSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


I  Simple  DAVIS 

The  separator  sold  on  a  plan  to  save  you  half 
the  price.  No  middlemen’s  commission  to  pay. 
Direct  to  you  at  factory  prices.  Just  belt 
high.  The  hand  separator  for  conveni¬ 
ence,  easy  running,  and  easy  cleaning.  3 
itece  bowl  and  never  can  get  out  ot  balance. 
Vrite  for  money  saving  Catalog  No.  140. 

Davis  Cream  Separator  Co., 

86  A  North  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


HINTS  FOR  A  MILKMAN. 

There  are  some  things  it  doesn’t  pay  to 
apologize  for;  one  thing  is  a  sediment  in 
the  bottom  of  the  milk  that  floats  around 
when  the  bottle  is  moved;  another  a  stable 
or  cowy  odor.  Better  get  out  of  the  way 
quietly  and  go  home,  clean  up  the  cows 
and  utensils,  and  ventilate  the  barn.  We 
got  a  cow  the  other  day  that  had  been 
kept  in  such  a  stable  that  even  her  body 
emitted  that  stale  bad  cowy  odor  that 
meant  being  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a 
dirty  ill-ventilated  stable. 

Do  the  cows  know  you  when  you  come 
around,  and  look  at  you  with  pleasure  and 
hold  out  their  heads  to  lick  your  clothes 
with  affection,  or  do  their  tails  go  up  as 
well  as  their  heads  and  they  jump  from 
side  to  side  always  to  keep  a  weather  eye 
on  you  because  of  fear?  We  prefer  the 
former,  and  think  there  is  more  fun  and 
money  in  them ;  costs  less  to  keep  the 
former  kind  and  profits  are  greater.  The 
difference  is  in  the  care  and  treatment. 

_  H.  G.  M- 

TRYING  A  NEW  GRAIN  FEED. 

Frank  Ashton  is  a  thrifty  farmer  near 
Middletown,  Conn.,  and  knows  what  he  is 
doing.  He  has  formed  the  habit,  a  good 
one,  by  the  way,  of  weighing  the  milk 
daily  and  keeping  a  record  of  the  same. 
For  grain  feed  he  uses  exclusively  a  high- 
grade  corn  distillers’  grains  that  ana¬ 
lyses  35  per  cent  protein  and  12  per  cent 
fat.  A  while  ago  he  was  approached  by 
one  of  the  well-groomed,  oily-tongued  ad¬ 
vance  agents  of  a  feed  that  is  widely  ad¬ 
vertised,  but  not  much  is  said  about  its 
contents  except  it’s  one  of  the  molasses 
feeds  that  are  all  the  rage  just  now. 
This  one,  by  the  way,  is  made  from  brew¬ 
ers’  grains,  molasses  and  ground  corn¬ 
stalks,  and  has  an  analysis  of  14  to  16  per 
cent  protein  and  three  per  cent  fat ;  not 
as  good  as  bran  middlings  or  mixed  feed. 
Mr.  Ashton  fell  under  the  spell  of  the 
tempter,  but  kept  a  string  on  him  by- 
agreeing  to  take  a  ton  of  this  feed  at  $26 
(which  is  much  above  its  real  value)  on 
condition  that  the  company  made  good  to 
him  at  the  market  price  for  any  milk  loss 
while  using  the  feed.  Mr.  Ashton  weighed 
a  week’s  milk  under  his  usual  feed,  and 
added  up  the  figures  Then  he  changed 
and  fed  the  new  feed  for  a  week  and  add¬ 
ed  up  the  returns.  He  returned  to  his 
former  feed  and  added  up  the  figures  for 
a  week’s  milk,  and  adding  first  and  third 
weeks’  milk  together  and  dividing  by  two 
had  a  fair  comparison  for  the  week  of  the 
new  feed.  He  found  a  shrinkage,  and  at 
the  regular  price  of  his  milk  sent  a  bill  to 
the  “company”  for  $28  and  they  sent  him 
a  check  for  that  amount  to  make  good 
the  loss.  Almost  ever}’  day  we  see  farm¬ 
ers  carting  home  this  feed,  paying  $26 
to  $28  per  ton  for  it,  but  they  are  not  the 
kind  who  weigh  their  milk  or  have  a  very 
definite  idea  of  what  the}’  are  really  doing. 
Mr.  Ashton’s  experience  has  paid  the 
slight  increased  cost  of  keeping  a  milk 
record  for  several  years.  Suppose  you  go 
and  do  likewise.  If  you  haven’t  sand 
enough  to  keep  a  daily  record,  at  least 
weigh  it  night  and  morning  for  the  fif¬ 
teenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  days  of 
each  month,  then  place  a  cipher  at  the  right 
of  the  three  days’  milk  and  you  have  pret¬ 
ty  near  an  accurate  milk  record. 

_  H.  G.  M. 

Paying  Hens. — I  will  send  a  report  of  the 
eggs  I  get  for  the  month  of  .February  and  also 
for  six  months.  The  first  10  days  of  Febru¬ 
ary  the  60  hens  have  laid  238  eggs,  which 
I  sold  for  $6.20  (five  dozen  at.  35  cents,  the 
remainder  at  30  cents).  The  food  cost  about 
$1.85  for  the  10  days.  In  January  1  sold 
from  these  hens  $14.15  worth  of  eggs.  The 
food  cost  about  $5.70.  In  December  I  sold 
$10.37  worth.  The  food  cost  about  the  same 
as  in  January.  F.  w.  rochelle. 

New  Jersey. 

A  IIen  Record. — Since  hen  records  are  in 
order  I  send  you  one.  Thirteen  grade  Leg¬ 
horns  hatched  in  July,  1004.  commenced 
to  lay  February  14.  1905,  and  up  to  February 
14,  1006,  had  laid  2,045  eggs.  These  hens 
are  kept  In  the  ordinary  small  house  in  a 
city  back  lot.  their  run  contains  the  pile 
of  manure  thrown  out  from  the  horse  stable, 
in  which  they  are  continually  scratching. 
They  are  fed  grain  for  breakfast  and  supper, 
corn,  wheat,  or  cracked  corn  and  oats,  a 
warm  mash  for  dinner,  corn  meal  or  bran, 
this  always  has  salt  and  pepper  in  it :  they 
have  the  refuse  from  the  table,  and  shells  and 
grit  always  before  them.  si.  c.  f. 

Danbury,  Conn. 


A  Big  Difference 


One  Mtnnte’s  Washing  as  compared  to 
at  least  fifteen.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  save 
at  least  fourteen  minutes  twice  a  day? 
One  minute  with  a  cloth  and  brush  cleans 
the  absolutely  simple  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separator  bowl  shown  in  the  upper 
picture.  It  takes  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour 
with  a  cloth  and  something  to  dig  out  dents, 
grooves,  corners  and  holes  to  clean  other 
bowls— one  of  which  is  shown  in  lower  picture. 


Washed  In  1  mlnnte 


Count  the  pieces  —  notice  the  dif¬ 
ference— and  you’ll  understand  why  the 
one  who  has  to  do  the  cleaning  prefers  the 
simple  Sharpies  Tubular. 

There  are  other  advantages  just  as  much 
In  favor  of  the  Tubular.  Write  today  for 
catalog  V-153— it  tells  you  all  about  the  gain, 
use,  and  choice  of  a  separator. 


The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


Wnshed  In  15  to  30  mlnntes 


Thick  Cream 

SELLS  FOR  ONE  CENT  MORE  PER  POUND  THAN  THIN 

CREAM 

The  creameries  of  the  country  have  become  so  convinced  of  the  increased 
value  of  thick  cream  over  thin  cream  that  many  of  them  are  paying  one  cent 
per  pound  more  for  cream  testing  30  per  cent,  and  over  than  for  that  testing 
under  30  per  cent. 

The  reasons  for  this  are — 

First — Thick  cream  makes  better  butter  because  it  contains 
less  milk  and  therefore  keeps  in  better  condition. 
Second— Thick  cream  is  so  much  less  in  quantity  that  the  cost 
of  transportation  is  less. 

It  is  much  better  for  the  dairyman  to  make  thick  cream 
because  he  has  more  skimmed  milk  left  at  home  to  feed 
calves— It  then  follows  that  dairymen  should  buy  only  such 
separators  as  can  separate  thick  cream. 


tiO 


The  u.s  .  Separators 

Lead  the  World  in  this  particular 
Beware  of  the  cheap  and  poorly  constructed  Separators  that 
cannot  make  thick  cream.  They  would  be  expensive  even 
If  furnished  without  cost. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 

18 centrally  located  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  U.S. and  Canada. 
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CREAM  SEPARATOR  OFFER 

FOR  $19.90  WE  SELL  THE  CELEBRATED  DUNDEE  SEPARATOR;  FOR 
$29.00  WE  SELL  THE  FAMOUS  AMERICAN  CREAM  SEPARATOR, 

WHICH  HAS  ALWAYS  RETAILED  AT  $75.00  TO  $100.00.  READ  OUR 
OFFER  ON  THE  ECONOMY,  THE  BEST  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

flllR  RUE  nni  I  AD  REEER  Cut  this  advertisement  out  and 
A?Un  UnC  UULLHll  urren.  send  to  us,  enclose  one  dollar,  state 
whether  you  wish  a  separator  of  300.  400  or  500-pound  capacity  per  hour, 
for  all  purposes,  we  by  ail  means  recommend  the  large  600-pound 
„  capacity  size.  We  will  send  you  our  celebrated  Economy  Separator  by 
freight  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  examination.  Examine  the  separator  at  your 
nearest  railroad  station,  and  If  you  are  satisfied  it  is  in  every  way  the  best  cream  sep¬ 
arator  made,  then  pay  the  railroad  agent  our  SPECIAL  PRICE  and  freight  charges, 
then  take  the  separator  home  and  give  It  60  days’  trial,  during  which  time  put  it  to 
every  possible  test,  compare  It  with  any  other  machine  made,  and  If  you  do  not  find 
It  runs  easier,  skiins  closer,  skims  colder  milk,  cleans  easier,  wears  better,  easier  tooperate, 
more  simple,  less  possibility  of  getting  out  of  order,  in  shorj,  if  you  do  not  find  it  in  every 
way  the  best  cream  separator  made  you  can  return  the  separator  at  our  expense,  and 
we  will  immediately  return  your  money.  Including  any  freight  charges  paid  by  you. 
mm  QDEPIAI  DRiPE  tor  the  WONDERFUL  ECONOMY  SEPARATOR  is 
UUn  drCulnL  rniuC  $33.95  for  the  300-pound  per  hour  capacity,  $39  95  for 
the  400-pound  capacity  size,  and  $42.75  for  the  big  500-pound  capacity  size,  the  size 
which  we  especially  recommend.  DON'T  DELAY;  enclose  $1  00.  say  whether  you  want 
the  $33.95,  $39.95  or  the  $42.75  size;  Let  us  send  the  machine  C  O.  D..  subject  to 
examination,  pay  the  balance  to  the  railroad  agent,  then  use  it  60  days,  and  if  you  do 
not  pronounce  it  by  far  the  best  cream  separator  made,  regardless  of  name,  make  or 
price,  return  it  to  us  and  get  your  money  back  at  once.  IF  YOU  DON'T  SEND  $1 .00  for  the  Economy,  be 
sure  to  write  for  our  FREE  Cream  Separator  Catalogues  and  wonderful  offers.  On  a  postal  card  or  in  a  letter 
to  us  simply  say:  “Send  me  your  Free  Separator  Offers.”  and  you  will  receive  free,  by  return  mail,  postpaid, 
our  three  Special  Cream  Separator  Catalogues,  large  pictures  of  our  $19  90  Dundee.  $29  00  American  and  all 
our  Economy  Separators,  illustrations,  descriptions,  testimonials,  copies  of  many  diplomas  and  medals,  our 
$1,000.00  quality  challenge,  our  great  guarantee  free  trial  plan,  pay  after  received  terms  and  the  most  won¬ 
derfully  liberal  separator  offers  ever  heard  of.  On  a  postal  card  or  In  a  letter  simply  say:  "Send  me 
your  Free  Separator  Offers.”  and  get  all  we  will  send  you  free  by  return  mall,  postpaid. 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  FREE  THESE  6  BIG, 
CANE  SEATED  DINING  ROOM  CHAIRS 

when  all  your  orders  to  us  have  amounted  to  $50.00.  or,  If  you  send 
orders  to  us,  you  can  have  your  choice  of  hundreds  of  valuable  articles, 
..  _  _  __  _  such  as  pianos,  organs,  buggies,  rich  pieces  of  furniture,  etc.  This  won¬ 

derful  offer  will  go  to  you  free  when  you  send  for  our  Economy  Separator  or  write  for  our  free  separator  offers. 
CCftin  flftlE  nni  I  AD  TAITAV  CURE  and  let  us  send  you  an  Economy  Separator  C.O.  D.,  other- 
OLI1U  Unb  UULLHn  I  UUH  I  uUnCi  wise  be  sure,  today  (this  minute),  on  a  postal  card  or  In  a 
letter  to  us  to  say:  “Send  me  your  FREE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  OFFERS.”  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


Farmers  Say 

mm 


LINIMENT 


Is  the  Best  Remedy  on  Earth. 
Kills  a  Spavin  Curb  or  Splint. 
Very  Penetrating.  Kills  Pain. 

DR.  EARL  S.  SLOAN,  615  ALBANY  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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HORNS  OFF  THE  BULL. 

I  saw  on  page  113  several  short  articles 
in  regard  to  dishorning  a  bull,  and  I  feel 
that  none  of  the  writers  touched  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  sufficient  strength.  I  have  been 
a  breeder  of  fine  cattle  for  over  20  years 
and  have  had  bulls  on  the  place  during  the 
time  without  fear  of  harm,  although  the 
bulls  were  not  dishorned,  until  four  years 
ago.  While  acting  as  judge  at  a  fair  I 
met  a  man  whose  father  had  been  killed  a 
short  time  before  by  a  bull  with  horns, 
and  he  spoke  with  such  feeling  on  the 
subject  that  since  then  I  have  not  had  a 
bull  over  two  years  old  that  was  not  dis¬ 
horned.  To  this  man  I  owe  my  life,  as  I 
was  attacked  last  Spring  and  seriously 
injured  by  a  dishorned  bull,  and  a  gentle 
one  at  that,  and  one  that  has  not  offered 
to  attack  anyone  since.  It  was  done  in  a 
spirit  of  play  while  he  was  out  for  water 
and  exercise,  and  in  an  unguarded  moment 
on  my  part,  and  had  he  had  horns  I  would 
not  possibly  have  escaped  death.  It  is 
in  the  hope  of  warning  some  other  man 
as  I  was  warned  that  I  write  the  above. 
It  matters  not  what  the  value  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  is,  or  how  beautiful  his  horns  may  be, 
human  life  is  far  too  precious  and  bulls’ 
horns  far  too  common  to  take  any  risks. 
I  have  never  seen  the  slightest  ill-effect 
from  dishorning  our  bulls.  Have  used 
them  for  breeding  in  a  few  days  after 
the  operation  and  they  have  been  as  sure 
and  as  active  as  previously. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  a.  Alexander. 


DOGS  AND  SHEEP  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Will  you  please  give  the  law  on  shooting 
dogs  caught  chasing  sheep?  If  I  find  a  dog 
attacking  my  sheep  have  I  not  a  right  to 
shoot  him?  F.  M.  c. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

As  I  understand  the  law  in  New  York 
State  (it  may  be  different  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey),  a  man  has  a  right  to  shoot  a  dog, 
if  he  finds  it  on  his  premises  chasing  the 
sheep.  He  has  no  legal  right  to  shoot  it 
other  than  in  the  act,  even  thought  it 
may  have  chased  and  bitten  them.  He 
must  then  seek  damage  of  the  owner,  if 
he  is  worth  anything.  With  a  fair-minded 
man,  when  the  case  is  a  clear  one,  this  will 
sometimes  be  all  right.  Ordinarily  it 
means  a  lawsuit  and  ill-feeling  for  years 
to  come.  Few  men  ever  have  a  dog  who 
bites  sheep.  In  view  of  this  fact  (?)  I 
have  found  it  a  wise  thing  to  shoot  the 
dog  (if  I  could  hit  him)  even  if  he  was 
not  right  in  the  sheep.  Then  bury  him 
quietly  at  the  foot  of  an  apple  tree.  The 
day  of  his  death  is  better  than  that  of  his 
birth.  Then  go  for  the  town  for  the  re¬ 
compense.  If  there  are  funds  on  hand 
you  will  get  your  money,  and  probably  not 
make  one  enemy,  if  you  know  enough  to 
hold  your  tongue.  My  own  county  board 
of  supervisors,  at  their  last  session,  passed 
a  law,  the  substance  of  which  is  that  each 
dog  must  be  registered  with  the  town 
clerk  by  April  1,  paying  then  a  tax  of  $2, 
when  the  clerk  issues  him  a  tag,  and  a 
number  which  the  dog  must  wear.  This 
insures  his  paying  the  tax,  and  identifies 
him  wherever  found.  Any  dog  unrecorded 
has  no  standing,  and  may  be  destroyed  at 
will.  Formerly  not  to  exceed  two-thirds 
of  the  dogs  on  the  tax  list  ever  paid  any 
tax.  No  collector  would  bother  to  take 
and  sell  the  dog  for  the  tax.  Consequent¬ 
ly  most  men  who  paid  no  property  tax, 
paid  no  dog  tax,  although  he  might  have 
more  than  one  dog.  This  insures  a  larger 
fund,  restricts  and  identifies  the  dog.  Any 
board  of  supervisors  in  this  State  may 
enact  a  similar  law.  e.  van  alstyne. 


Heat  Lost  from  Silo. 

II.  A.  O’D.,  Dalton,  Pa, — Can  you  tell  me 
what  is  the  cause  of  the  heat  going  out  of 
silo?  It  is  airtight,  and  it  freezes  on  top  as 
fast  as  it  is  fed  off.  There  is  no  heat  at  all. 

Ans. — In  all  well  constructed  silos, 
where  the  silage  keeps  properly  and  the 
silo  is  well  proportioned  in  its  size  to 
the  number  of  animals  being  fed,  there  is 
very  little  heating  of  the  silage  after  the 
early  or  first  heating  which  is  associated 
with  the  filling  of  the  silo.  The  absence 
of  heating,  to  which  this  correspondent 
refers,  is  one  of  the  best  indications  that 


his  silo  is  giving  him  good  service,  and 
that  he  is  feeding  it  down  at  a  sufficiently 
rapid  rate.  If  the  silo  is  not  sufficientlv 
tight  to  exclude  the  air  there  will  be  con¬ 
tinuous  heating;  so  too,  if  the  area  of  the 
silo  is  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  animals  being  fed,  the  silage  will 
begin  to  heat  at  the  surface,  just  as  good 
silage  always  does  heat  if  taken  out  of 
the  silo  and  left  in  a  loose  pile  on  the 
feeding  floor  for  two  or  three  days.  The 
only  thing  that  can.  be  done,  probably  in 
his  case,  is  to  keep  the  silo  openings 
closed  as  tightly  as  possible  when  the  silo 
is  not  being  used,  or  to  spread  something 
over  the  surface  of  the  silage,  which  can 
be  readily  turned  aside,  like  a  canvas,  or 
a  thin  layer  of  coarse  hay,  which  can  be 
readily  piled  on  one  side  while  removing 
silage.  f.  H.  king. 

Packing  Butter  in  Crocks. 

G.  D.  L.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Will  you  give 
me  directions  for  keeping  a  crock  of  butter? 
Covered  with  salt  on  top  It  turns  white  or 
loses  its  color  to  a  great  extent.  I  have 
small  quantites  of  butter  at  a  time,  and  would 
like  some  other  method.  The  butter  is  Jer¬ 
sey  and  freshly  made,  and  I  have  packed  it 
in  solidly  as  possible. 

Ans. — In  the  bottom  of  the  crock  I  put 
first  about  a  pint  of  strong  brine  made 
from  Ashton  salt  and  pure  well  water;  I 
do  this  to  fill  up  any  crevice  that  may  occur 


HOMESTEAD  IN  NORTHERN  NEW  JERSEY. 

from  improper  or  faulty  packing,  thus 
excluding  all  air,  packing  butter  in  crock 
as  solidly  and  perfectly  as  I  can,  filling  to 
within  an  inch  from  top.  A  piece  of  but¬ 
ter  paper  about  one-quarter  inch  larger 
in  circumference  than  inside  of  crock  is 
placed  over  butter,  carefully  tucking  down 
around  the  edges  On  top  of  this  I  put 
another  circle  of  butter  cloth ;  next  I  fill 
crock  even  full  with  a  thick  paste  made 
from  salt  and  water.  Over  this  I  stretch 
and  tie  down  a  heavy  brown  paper,  place 
the  crock  in  a  small  box  covered  and 
packed  all  around  with  salt,  and  set  box 
on  bottom  of  cool  cellar.  Opening  crock 
about  six  months  later,  I  found  the  but¬ 
ter  sweet  and  good,  but  that  freshness, 
that  nutty  flavor,  was  gone;  the  color, 
however,  was  as  perfect  as  when  put  up. 

Ohio.  _  J.  H.  B. 

NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME. 

I  cannot  find  words  to  express  my  ap¬ 
preciation  of  your  prize  pictures,  con¬ 
tained  in  your  paper  of  December  23,  and 
although  each  one  is  all  that  anyone 
could  desire,  yet  I  prize  most  No.  2,  for  if 
love  isn’t  the  most  essential  thing  in  a 
home,  then  home  isn’t  what  God  intended 
it  should  be.  More  and  more  I  believe 
home  is  in  the  heart,  and  I  love  the  sim¬ 
ple  home  life  best  as  shown  in  this  pic¬ 
ture.  One  of  the  saddest  things  to  me 
this  side  of  Heaven  is  a  homeless  person. 
As  the  little  child  when  asked  what  was 
the  sweetest  word  replied,  “Heaven,  Home 
and  Mother,”  explaining  that  it  was  all 
one  word,  for  Heaven  was  the  sweetest 
word,  and  with  a  good  home  and  mother 
there  it  was  Heaven  all  the  time,  I  have 
long  since  thought  that  a  home  without 
the  luxuries  of  life  is  much  better  than 
the  luxuries  of  life  without  a  home. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  mrs.  j.  v.  beach. 


BUYING  A 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 


Thousands  of  dairy  farmers  are  going  to  buy  a  Cream 
Separator  this  Spring.  The  purchase  of  a  separator  is  a  most 
important  investment.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  make  no 
mistake. 

No  other  farm  investment  is  of  equal  importance  to  the 
cream  separator.  It  makes  or  wastes  money  twice  every  day  in 
the  year,  and  it  may  last  two  or  twenty  years. 

There  is  easily  a  difference  of  from  $50  to  $150  per  year 
between  the  benefits  and  savings  of  a  De  Laval  machine  and 
a  poor  one.  A  De  Laval  machine  lasts  at  least  twenty  years  with 
small  cost  for  repairs,  while  other  machines  last  from  two  to 
ten  years  and  cost  a  great  deal  meanwhile. 

So  far  as  advertisements  and  circulars  are  concerned, 
about  as  much  is  claimed  “on  paper”  for  poor  machines  as  for 
the  De  Laval.  Some  of  the  biggest  claims  are  made  for  the 
poorest  and  trashiest  machines. 

If  the  buyer  wishes  to  be  guided  by  the  best  experience  of 
others  and  the  best  of  authority  he  must  purchase  a  De  Laval 
machine,  and  he  can  surely  make  no  mistake  in  doing  so. 

98%  of  the  creameries  of  the  world,  which  have  been  using 
Cream  Separators  for  twenty-five  years,  now  use  De  Laval 
machines.  Almost  every  prominent  dairy  user  does  so.  700,- 
000  farmers  scattered  all  over  the  world,  or  more  than  ten 
times  all  others  combined,  do  so.  Every  important  Exposition 
for  twenty-five  years,  ending  with  St.  Louis  in  1904,  has  un¬ 
hesitatingly  granted  Highest  Honors  to  the  De  Laval  machines. 

But  if  from  any  imaginable  reason  the  buyer  wants  to  get 
his  own  experience  or  make  his  own  choice  then  let  him  TRY 
as  many  machines  as  he  pleases,  but  by  all  means  TRY  a  De 
Laval  before  he  reaches  a  conclusion  and  actually  invests  his 
money  in  any  of  them. 

There  are  De  Laval  agents  in  every  locality  whose  business 
it  is  to  supply  machines  in  this  way,  and  who  are  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  do  so.  If  you  don't  know  the  nearest  agent  send 
for  his  name  and  address.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  and  it  may 
save  you  a  good  deal. 

By  all  means  don’t  make  the  foolish  mistake  of  sending 
your  money  in  advance  to  some  “mail  order”  concern  and 
getting  back  a  “scrub”  separator  not  actually  worth  its  weight 
in  scrap-iron.  If  content  to  buy  such  a  machine  at  least  SEE 
and  TRY  it  first  before  you  part  with  any  money. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co, 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO 

1213  Filbkkt  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

9  &  11  Drumm  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET 

NEW  YORK. 


109-113  Youville  Squabb 

MONTREAL 

75  &  77  York  Street 

TORONTO 

14  &  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 
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Black  Hawk 
GRIST  MILL 

A  hand  mill  for  country,  vil¬ 
lage  and  city  hou Bekeepers. 
Fresh  com  meal,  graham.'  rye 
Hour,  etc.  Fast,  easy  grinder  made  to  last.. 

Weight  17  lbs.  $3.00.  EPAID.SS 

Soon  pays  for  itself.  You’ll  find  a  dozen  uses 
for  it.  Grinds  com,  wheat,  rye,  rice,  spices, 
coffee,  etc.  fine  or 
coarse.  Just  the 
thing  for  erac king 
grain  for  poultry. 
Black  Hawk  book  FREE. 

A.  H.  PATCH, 

Mfr.  of  Il&nd  Mills  And  Corn  8hellon 
exclusively,  Agents  Wanted. 

Clarksville,  Tennessee. 


How  to  Get  5% 

\lOV  probably  have  often  desired  better  return  on 
■  your  savings  than  3£  or  4*.  But  you  wanted  to 
be  sure.  Let  us  show  you  how,  for  over  12 

Assets 

$1,750,000 
Surplus  and  Profits 
*150,000 

counts  of  patrons  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  we  have  never 
paid  less  than  5*. 

Your  money  will  be  in  care¬ 
ful  hands,  free  from  specula¬ 
tion,  earning  5*  l’er  Y’ear, 
reckoned  for  every  day,  no 
matter  when  received  or  when 
withdrawn. 

A  strong,  progressive  insti¬ 
tution,  ably  managed,  under 
supervision  of  New  York 
Banking  Department. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Industrial  Savings  and 
Loan  Co., 

S  TIM  KR  BliDO. .  BROADWAY.  VKW  YORH. 

VxV  1 

BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

Ten  Times  Over. 

Grind  any  tool,  knife  to  mower 
sickle,  with  the 

Practical 
Grinder. 

3.000  revolutions  of 
carborundum  wheel 
per  minute.  Greatest 
abrasive  known.  No 
pressure  needed,  does 
not  draw  temper  or 
heat  tools.  Every 
home  needsit.  Write 
for  price  and  circu¬ 
lar.  A  few  good 
agents  wanted. 

ROYAL  MFC.  CO.,  226  E.  Walnut  St 


Lancaster,  Pa. 


Milne  Mfg.  CoF  860  Ninth  St.,  Monmouth,  III. 


Stump  and  Tree  Pullers 


Self-anchoring  and  Stump- 
anchored.  Something  new. 
Pull  an  ordinary  stump  in  1 
minutes.  lto5 
acres  at  a  set¬ 
ting.  Different 
sizes  to  6uit 
all  binds  of 
clearings. 

For  illustrated 
catalog  address 


l  lA 


Powerful, 

llandy. 

Low 

Priced. 


This  Milk  Cooler  •  Aerator 
Costs  You  Nothing! 

Because  it  earns  its  cost  out  of  what  it  saves. 

Your  milk  will  keep  ‘24  to  48  hours  longer— there’ 11 
be  no  loss  from  milk  "returned” 

And  by  preventing  bacteria  growth  and  driving  out 
all  taint  and  odors  your  milk  will  be  better. 

Butter  and  cheese  from  it 
will  bo  finer  flavored  and 
there’ll  be  more  of  it. 

Your  milk  will  be  worth  more  ' 
money. 

THE  CHAMPION 

will  save  your  time— an.  hour  at 
each  milking— a  month  n  year. 

These  are  only  some  of  the 
ways  it  earns  its  cost. 

The  Champion  is  auto¬ 
matic-needs  no  attention. 

Easy  to  clean  as  a  pail.  _ 

Catalogue  free.  Write  today. 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co.  11th  St.  Cortland,  N. 


The  International 

Is  the  only  Silo  with  an  Automatic,  Self  Adjusting 
Hoop.  Also  has  Continuous,  Open  Front,  Air  Tight, 
and  Easy  Operating  Door,  and  a  Permanent  Ladder, 
aiwavs  in  Position.  Made  of  Selected  2-inch  Tank 
Pine.  Matched,  ready  to  set  up.  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Box  91,  Jefferson,  O. 


That  Is  the  title  of  our  new  216  page  hook.  It 
tells  everything  anybody  could  possibly  want  to 
know  about  the  silage  subject.  You  can’t  think 
of  a  question  that  it  does  not  fully  answer.  How 
to  build,  from  foundation  up,  all  kinds  of  silos. 
All  about  the  crops  and  how  to  cut  and  fill.  How 
to  feed,  with  the  most  complete  feeding  tables 
ever  published.  About  40  illustrations  help  to 
make  things  plain.  Used  as  a  text  book  in 
many  Agricultural  Colleges.  We  have  always  , 
sold  the  book  for  10  cents,  but  lor  a  limited 
lime,  to  any  reader  who  will  ask  for  it, 
and  name  this  paper,  we  will  send  a 
copy  free.  Write  at  once. 

SILVER  MFG.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


A  PET  CROW. 

This  crow  was  one  of  five  hatched  in 
the  top  of  a  hemlock  tree  about  May  1. 
He  was  taken  from  the  nest  when  fully 
feathered,  about  three  weeks  old,  by  a 
12-year-old  boy.  He  was  put  into  a 
screened  box  and  fed  every  three  hours 
during  the  day  on  fish  worms  and  raw 
fresh  meat.  When  four  weeks  old  he  was 
put  out  on  the  grape  arbor  south  of  the 
house;  he  could  fly  a  little.  Sometimes 
we  would  feed  him  cracked  corn  or 
soaked  whole  corn ;  each  time  he  would 
vomit  it,  preferring  meat.  There  were 
two  families  of  robins  in  the  pear  trees, 
near  to  the  cherry  tree.  The  first  few 
days  that  he  was  out  the  robins  were 
excited  and  noisy,  as  many  as  25  at  a  time 
twittering,  flying  here  and  there,  trying 
to  drive  “Jerry”  away.  As  soon  as  the 
baby  robins  -were  large  enough  all  moved 
out,  never  bothered  us  with  the  berries 
or  cherries.  Jerry  was  a  very  busy  bird. 
One  day  he  went  into  the  garden  with 
us  to  weed  beets.  When  he  found  that 
the  beets  had  pretty  red  roots,  he  began 
to  pull  beets  faster  than  any  hen ;  the 
boy  had  to  take  him  to  the  shed  and  shut 
him  up  until  the  beets  were  weeded. 

He  would  say  “Hello”  when  about  three 
months  old;  would  greet  the  neighbors 
when  they  came  into  the  yard,  with 
“Hello.”  One  day  Jerry  flew  up  on  to  a 


THE  BOY  AND  HIS  CROW. 

box  where  some  kittens  were  sleeping;  it 
frightened  the  kittens,  and  they  hissed 
and  spit  at  him;  that  surprised  him  so 
he  called  out  “Hello-lo-lo !”  He  was  very 
fond  of  picking  out  choice  bits  from  the 
cats’  dinner  plate.  The  old  cat  would 
strike  him  in  the  face.  He  would  step  back 
and  wait  until  the  old  cat  began  to  eat, 
then  walk  around  the  dish,  catch  the  tip 
of  the  old  cat’s  tail  and  pinch  it  wickedly. 
The  cat  of  course  would  jump  and  spit; 
then  Jerry  would  cry  out  “Ha,  ha,  ha!” 
as  if  laughing.  When  called  he  would 
come  to  us,  alight  on  our  hand  if  held  out, 
or  on  our  head.  He  liked  to  be  praised; 
if  we  asked  him  to  sing  and  begin  to  run 
the  scale,  he  would  try  to  sing,  and  swell 
out  his  throat,  a  laughable  sight,  his  voice 
about  as  musical  as  a  Plymouth  Rock 
lien’s. 

Jerry  delighted  in  teasing  the  dog;  if 
he  found  the  dog  asleep  he  would  creep 
up  and  pull  his  tail ;  after  trying  two 
or  three  times,  if  this  didn’t  wake  him, 
he  would  give  the  dog’s  toenail  a  good 
pull ;  that  usually  brought  the  old  dog  up 
with  a  snap.  Then  Jerry  would  laugh. 
When  the  men  were  shingling  he  was 
very  much  interested  in  chalk  line,  nails, 
etc. ;  if  you  tried  to  catch  him  he  would 
just  step  out  of  your  way,  while  if  you 
coaxed  him  or  flattered^  him  would  bring 
them  back.  He  thought  it  great  fun  to 
take  a  side  comb  from  a  lady’s  hair  and 
fly  to  the  top  of  the  barn,  yet  if  you 
coaxed  him  would  bring  it  down  to  you. 
He  went  to  the  village,  one  and  a  half 
mile  away,  with  the  children  to  school  at 
8  A.  M.,  coming  back  at  about  11  A.  M. : 
after  a  while  perhaps  he  would  be  gone 
over  night.  When  about  a  year  old  he 
forgot  to  come  home.  The  children  say 
they  saw  him  visiting  with  another  crow 
in  a  treetop.  We  have  heard  of  him  since 
about  three  miles  from  home,  playing  with 
other  children.  The  boy  thinks  he  will 
try  to  get  another  this  year;  they  enjoyed 
his  company.  M.  D.  H. 

Granby,  Mass. 


THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  A.  COOP  ROOF 

*  yfrifitite- 


Can  a  durable  satisfactory  Ready  Roof¬ 
ing  be  made  at  a  low  price?  We  say 
yes,  and  offer  you  Amatite. 

Low  price  in  most  things  means  poor 
quality — unless  there  is  some  special  cir¬ 
cumstance— and  in  the  case  of  Amatite 
there  are  special  circumstances  that  enable 
you  to  get  the  very  best  Ready  Roofing 
at  the  lowest  price. 

Years  of  experience  have  taught  us  that 
there  is  only  one  way  to  make  a  roofing 
that  is  both  cheap  and  durable.  That  is 
by  using  a  coal  tar  pitch  as  the  water¬ 
proofing  agent  in  combination  with  wool 
felt.  Pitch  is  the  lowest  priced  material 
known  that  is  adapted  for  protection 
against  water.  That  it  is  the  most  dura¬ 
ble,  is  proved  by  tests  of  thirty  years 
in  actual  use.  If  pitch  is  used,  it  is 
really  possible  to  secure  a  cheap,  durable, 
ready  roofing.  There  are  other  materials 
besides  pitch  that  will  make  a  satisfactory 
roofing,  but  they  all  cost  very  much  more. 
None  of  them  is  as  good  as  pitch,  for 
pitch  is  ideal.  Water  is  absolutely  inef¬ 
fective  against  it,  both  chemically  and 
physically. 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
coal  tar  pitch  in  the  world. 

Our  many  years  of  experience  enable 
us  to  make  a  ready  roofing  out  of  pitch, 
and  this  is  something:  that  only  this 
company  is  equipped  to  do  to  advantage. 


So  we  can  offer  Amatite  Roofing — 
made  of  oitch  and  wool  felt  in  a  practical 
form  at  so  low  a  price. 

To  obtain  its  equal  you  must  pay  at 
least  twice  as  much. 

Compare  its  cost  at  your  dealers,  weight 
for  weight — for  that  is  what  counts — with 
the  cost  of  its  rivals. 

Roughly  speaking,  a  roll  of  Amatite 
equals  in  weight  (and  durability)  the 
three-ply  or  four-ply  grade  of  any  roof¬ 
ing  which  is  not  made  of  pitch.  But  its 
price  is  usually  less  than  half. 

Don’t  be  deceived  into  thinking  that 
Amatite  can't  be  lasting  because  its  price 
is  on  a  par  with  flimsy  light  weight  roof¬ 
ings. 

Amatite  would  sell  on  its  merits  at 
double  its  price.  We  prefer  to  keep  to  a 
normal  profit  and  to  make  big  sales. 

You,  Mr.  Purchaser,  get  the  benefit! 

We  should  like  to  send  you  a  free  sam¬ 
ple,  just  to  show  what  a  solid,  practical, 
weather  resisting  roofing  you  get  when 
you  buy  Amatite. 

A  postal  card  will  do.  Address  the 
Barrett  Manufacturing  Company,  New 
York,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Boston,  Alle¬ 
gheny,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City. 


Every  Horseman  and  Cattle  Owner  Wants 

A  Good,  Reliable  Liniment  and  Condition  Powder, 
s  Such  are  to  be  found  in 

venetianIorsF uniment 

AND 

DERBY  CONDITION  POWDERS 

ZfO  pay  if  the  Liniment  and  Powders  are  not  superior  to  all  others.  Sold  by 
druggists  and  saddlers.  Depot,  40  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


'  Tve  been  fed  all  winter  on  Green 
Mountain  Silage.” 


Green  Mountain  Silo 


Mount  Herrnon,  Mass.,  Dec.  23, 1905. 

After  a  thorough  trial  of  the  Green 
Mountain  Silo,  we  find  it  satisfactory 
in  every  respect.  Ours  is  25  feet  in 
diameter,  40  feet  high,  and  feeding 
as  we  do  from  60  to  80  head  of  cattle 
from  it  throughout  the  year,  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  the  silo  or  the 
silage  as  it  comes  from  it. 

H.  Hayward 

Stoddard  Mfg. Co., Rutland, Yt. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied 
territory. 


“  Wish  1  had.” 


OHNSTON 


Steel  Hay  Tedder  is  the  right  tool  at  hay  time.  It  does  its 
work  right  and  does  it  rapidly.  Stirs  the  hay  in  the  proper 
way.  No  matter  how  wet  or  how  heavy  the  hay,  it  kicks  it 
up  as  no  other  tool  can,  much  easier  than  doing  it  by  hand, 
and  allows  the  sun  to  cure  it  quickly  and  evenly  so 
that  all  the  goodness  is  retained.  The  Johnston 

Steel  Hay  Tedder 

works  without  jar  or  strain,  with  least  possible  friction-- 
no  two  forks  touch  the  ground  at  the  same  time.  The  steel 
angle  and  steel  pipe  construction  make  The  Johnston 
light,  compact,  durable,  neat — just  the  machine  you’ll  like 
to  use  and  ought  to  buy.  Our  Tedder 
Folder  tells  why — describes  it  fully  and 
shows  how  it  works.  Our  1906  catalog 
illustrates  the  complete  Johnston  line 
of  “Not  in  the  Trust”  farm  tools. 
Write  today  for  both.  They  are  free. 

The  Johnston  Harvester  Co.> 
Box  301  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


A  ' 

1: 


1906. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

F.  H.  Keeler  &  Co.,  commission  mer¬ 
chants,  104  Murray  Street,  New  York 
City,  have  an  organization  that  in  some 
features  at  least  is  unique.  The  house 
has  a  good  financial  rating,  and  if  a  judg¬ 
ment  were  secured  in  the  courts  against 
them  it  could  undoubtedly  be  collected. 
But  in  one  instance  at  least  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  keeping  themselves  and  a  ship¬ 
per  out  of  the  courts.  E.  W.  Catchpole, 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  corresponded  with 
Keeler  &  Co.  last  year  and  finally  shipped 
them  a  carload  of  fruit.  As  a  result  a 
dispute  arose  as  to  the  amount  of  re¬ 
turns  Mr.  Catchpole  should  receive  for 
the  shipment.  They  were  unable  to  adjust 
the  matter  to  their  mutual  satisfaction, 
and  Mr.  Catchpole  attempted  to  sue  Keel¬ 
er  &  Co.  for  the  amount  of  his  claim.  He 
was,  however,  unable  to  get  services  on  a 
member  of  the  firm,  and  his  papers  were 
returned  unserved.  He  then  employed  an 
expert  process  server,  who  claimed  to 
know  Mr.  Keeler  personally,  but  the  proc¬ 
ess  server  was  able  to  find  no  one  at  the 
place  of  business  of  the  company  but  em¬ 
ployees,  and  he  was  not  able  to  make  a 
legal  service  of  the  papers.  One  of  the 
employees  of  Keeler  &  Co.  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  their  lawyer  had  been  willing 
at  one  time  to  accept  service,  but  that  he 
would  not  do  so  now.  Neither  would  Mr. 
Keeler  voluntarily  accept  the  service  of 
the  summons.  We  know  nothing  about 
the  merits  of  the  original  controversy,  but 
we  do  know  that  courts  are  established 
for  the  adjudication  of  differences  such 
as  this  seems  to  be,  and  if  a  business  firm 
is  so  organized  that  its  customers  are  not 
able  to  summons  it  to  court  for  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  such  differences,  what  protec¬ 
tion  has  the  customer  when  a  dispute 
arises?  We  should  think  that  shippers 
would  hesitate  to  put  themselves  at  such 
a  disadvantage,  no  matter  what  the  credit 
or  financial  rating  of  the  firm  might  be. 
The  position  makes  them  for  the  time 
being  at  least  arbitrator  of  their  own  dis¬ 
putes. 

The  Lake  Erie  Seed  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  has  all  the  earmarks  of  our  old 
friend,  the  American  Farm  Company  of 
Buffalo,  which  sued  The  R.  N.-Y.  some 
years  ago  for  an  alleged  libel.  They  put 
the  damage  at  $103,000.  The  suit  was 
withdrawn  last  year. 

It  seems  that  W.  M.  Ostrander,  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  has  found  another  man  with  an 
investment  in  a  suburban  real  estate  com¬ 
pany  who  is  willing  to  trade  his  interest 
for  a  free  and  clear  farm  in  the  State  of 
Delaware  if  the  farmer  will  put  up  some 
cash  to  pay  the  difference.  His  letter  to 
the  Delaware  farmer  is  exactly  the  same 
word  for  word  as  that  written  to  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  farmer,  to  which  we  called  atten¬ 
tion  last  week,  except  that  the  figures 
were  made  to  correspond  with  the  respec¬ 
tive  values  of  the  two  farms.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  who  wants  a  farm  in  Virginia  had 
$19,900  worth  of  interest  in  the  realty 
company,  but  the  gentleman  who  wants 
a  cheaper  farm  in  Delaware  has  only 
$6,750.  In  either  case  the  farmer  is  to 
pay  the  difference.  That  is,  he  has  to  put 
up  a  free  and  clear  farm  and  cash.  We 
have  no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Ostrander 
would  find  a  gentleman  with  an  interest 
in  this  realty  company  who  would  buy  a 
farm  in  almost  any  State  on  the  same 
terms.  He  would,  however,  refuse  to 
trade  unless  the  farmer  took  his  entire 
holdings,  and  this  would  be  in  every  in¬ 
stance  a  certain  percentage  above  the 
price  of  the  farm.  You  see  the  point;  al¬ 
ways  enough  so  that  you  would  have 
some  cash  to  pay. 

Here  is  a  letter  just  received  in  which 
we  feel  an  acknowledged  pride: 

I  intended  to  discontinue  The  R.  N.-Y. — 
not  because  I  did  not  like  it,  but  because  I 
wanted  to  try  some  others.  I  have  been  tak¬ 
ing  two  others  since  January  1.  and  find  that 
The  It.  N.-Y.  so  far  surpa’sses  them  in  the 
high  standard  of  its  advertising  columns  and 
the  general  elevated  moral  tone  of  its  pages 
that  I  have  decided  to  renew.  Such  duali¬ 
ties  are  far  harder  to  find  nowadays  than 
cleverness.  w.  b.  l. 

Massachusetts. 

Our  pride  in  such  letters  as  the  above 


is  not  in  the  words  of  commendation,  but 
in  the  assurance  they  give  that  an  honest 
effort  to  serve  the  people  faithfully  is 
sooner  or  later  recognized  and  rewarded 
by  acknowledgment  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other.  Thank  goodness  there  are  many 
yet  who  place  honesty  above  smartness. 

We  hope  our  old  readers  will  not  fail 
to  call  this  issue  to  the  attention  of  their 
neighbors.  It  is  an  issue  in  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  every  man  interested  in  the  farm 
will  feel  an  element  of  pride.  Show  it  to 
your  neighbors. 

>1  SINGLE  PUMPKIN  SEED . 

The  accompanying  picture  shows  eight 
common  field  pumpkins  which  grew  on 
one  vine  the  past  season.  This  vine  came 
up  in  my  strawberry  patch,  and  as  the 
strawberry  plants  near  it  died,  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow,  and  little  was  thought 


EIGHT  PUMPKINS  FROM  ONE  SEED. 

about  it  until  Fall,  when  these  pumpkins 
were  picked  from  it.  The  eight  weighed 
exactly  300  pounds ;  the  largest  one 
weighed  exactly  &2l/2  pounds,  and  the 
smallest  24j4  pounds.  There  was  a  large 
green  one  which  was  not  included,  as  it 
did  not  ripen.  How  is  that  for  Connecti¬ 
cut  from  one  pumpkin  seed?  E.  G.  D. 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

Sulphuring  Potatoes. — Tell  the  Hope 
Farm  man  when  he  cuts  his  potatoes  this 
Spring  and  puts  sulphur  on  them  to  use  a 
soap  box,  cut  a  layer,  sprinkle  on  the  sulphur, 
then  another  layer,  then  shake  them  up  and 
dump  in  a  basket.  By  using  the  soap  box 
you  don’t  lose  your  sulphur.  E.  t.  h. 

Long  Island. 


A 


THE 

/  HANDY \ 
WAGON 

\  MADE  IN  / 

SAGINAW 


Every  farmer  knows  the  labor-saving  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  low-down,  wide-tire,  short-  I 
turn,  roomy  wagon.  The  point  he  wants 
to  decide  is  whose  make  will  give  him 
the  most  service.  If  he  will  investigate 
the  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon  that  is 
made  in  Saginaw,  his  own  good  judg¬ 
ment  will  direct  him  to  a  wise  purchase. 
We  can’t  give  detail  descriptions  of  it 
here.  Wecan’t  tell  you  all  the  reasons 
why  it  is  better  value  for  the  money,  why 
it  lasts  longer,  carries  bigger  loads,  re¬ 
quires  less  repairs,  but  all  this  and  more 
is  in  our  new  1906  wagon  catalogue  which 
we  will  send  free  on  request.  A  postal 
brings  it  and  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
it  right  now.  It’s  full  of  practical  wagon 
buying  advice.  Sold  by  all  dealers. 

FARMER’S  HANDY  WAGON  CO., 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Branches,  Kansas  City  and  Des  Koines, 
Also  makers  of  Farmers  Hay  and  Stock 
Hacks  and  All-steel  Frame  Silos. 


WOOD 

OR 

STEEL 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  'The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee, 

STEEL  STANCHIONS 

Write  for  new  circular  and  prices. 

F.  R.  &  H.  J.  WELCHER, 

BUTLER  ST.,  NEWARK,  N.  Y. 


going  to  buy  a  HARROW 

Want  Beat  for  least  Cash. 
\A/Cmako  that  kind, 
iff  L  PAY  FRKKiHT.Cat. 
free.  Write  for  price. 
G.H.POLNDK^No. 
17  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wla. 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

CLARK’S  REV. 

BUSH  PLOW  and  HARROW 

Cuts  a  track  5  feet  wide.  1 
foot  deep.  Connects  sub¬ 
soil  water.  Can  plow  a 
newly  cut  forest,  stump, 
bush  or  bog  land. 
CLARK’S  Dbl.  ACTION 
CUTAWAY  Moves  18,000 
Tons  of  Earth  in  a  Day. 
Send  for  circulars. 

HIGGANUM,  C0NN..U.S.A. 


CHAIN-HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical  s 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


HARNESS  MAJL 

Direct  from  the  factory. 
Selected  stock,  oak-tanned, 
custom-made.  All  styles. 
Guaranteed  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion,  or  return  goods  at  our 
expense  and  get  your  money 
hack.  Illustrated  catalogue 
F  and  price-list  FREE. 
The  KLN«  HARNESS  CO. 
6  Lake  St., 

Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Gas  and  Gasoline 
Engines. 

The  Fairbanks  engines  are 
made  to  do  the  work  of  the 
every  day  practical  man.  They 
are  not  fussy.  They  don’t  stop 
at  unexpected  times. 

We  make  and  sell  the  kind  of 
engines  that  give  results  be¬ 
cause  we  are  practical  power 
men  and  know  what  the  fanner 
needs.  Write  us. 


\i 


Fairbanks  Farm  Power  Dept, 
is  ready  to  give  any  reader  of 
this  paper  practical,  helpful 
suggestions  on  any  power  or 
engine  matter  free  of  charge. 
Write  for  our  Farm  Power 
Book.  Address 

The  Fairbanks  Co., 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany,  New  Orleans, 

Boston,  Philadelphia, 

Buffalo,  Baltimore, 

Syracuse,  Pittsburg, 

Hartford,  Conn.  Bangor,  Me., 
London,  En£.  Glasgow,  Scotland, 


!§  C  H  AI  N 


HANGING 


STANCHION 


HOLDS  THE 
ANIMALS  AS 
FIRMLY 
AS  RIGID 
STANCHIONS 


W.  B.  CRUMB,  73  Main  St.,  Forestville, Conn. 

MONEY  SAVED  ’ 

BY  USING  THE  BEST 

Swing  Cattle  Tie 

made.  Thousands  in  use.  Made  to  fit  any  stable. 
Durable,  convenient  and  cheap.  Price  andcirculan 
on  appUcation.  Write  us  to-day.  Manufactured  by 

ROY  BROTHERS,  East  Barnet,  Vt. 

*  1 OO.  Invest  10c  and  make  $100.  You  need  our  Popu¬ 
lar  Rope-driven  Farm  Gate,  opened  from  buggy  or 
wagon.  Make  one.  Send  10c  for  complete  directions. 
Mail  cir.  for  us.  You  get  '-j  the  receipts.  Any  man, 

woman,  boy  or  girl  maysucceed.  Thorpe  Gate  Co.,  Wapella,  lUa. 

JONES  PAYS 
FREIGHT 

Wagon  $ 


ON  TRIAL  ■ 

ALL  IRON.  STEEL  AND  BRASS 
Jonbs  Dojc  385,  binqhamton.  N.  y. 


as  a  power  for  pumping,  grind¬ 
ing,  sawing,  etc.  Reap  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  all  the  power  furnished  by 
purchasing  a 

EUREKA  W 

The  one  that  responds  to  the 
slightest  breeze  and  stands  in 
any  storm.  Cannot  buckle  or 
blow  down.  Proven  best  by  26 
years  test.  Sold  on  a  positive 
guarantee.  We  make  a  full  line 
of  steel  and  wooden  wind  mills 
for  all  purposes,  tanks,  towers, 
feed  grinders,  saw  frames,  wind 
mill  supplies,  etc.  Catalog  free. 

SMITH  &  POMEROY  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


THE 


4-LEAE  CLOVER 

CREAM  EXTRACTOR 

Has  utmost  cooling  capacity. 
Don’t  mix  milk  and  water. 
Irnercan  instantly  removable. 
Air  chamber  over  entire  can. 
Patent  improved  milk  and  water 
faucets.  No  water  required  in 
winter,  and  many  other  su¬ 
perior  advantages  all  described 
in  catalog  mailed  Free. 

The  Plymouth  Mfg.  Co., 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO. 

WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA,  ILL 


We  Make 
We  Sell 
We  Guarantee 


We  are  not  inviting 
you  to  buy  a  vehicle 
through  a  mail  order  house.  We  are  manufac¬ 
turers.  "Direct”  with  us  means  direct  from 

factory.  Three  Years  Guarantee 
and  30  Days  Free  Trial 

before  you  close  the  bargain.  We  make  the 
price  just  about  half  of  others,  and  even  after 
you  have  bought,  you  get  your  money  back 
without  cavil  if  you  find  a  flaw  in  three  years  time. 
That’s  the  advantage  offered  Progressive  vehicle 
buyers.  A  couple  special  bargains.  Complete  catalog 
tells  it  all.  Don't  fail  to  send  for  it. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  VEHICLE  MFG.  CO- 

Dept  T .  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana. 


Have  You  Seen  the  New  Split 
Hickory  Vehicle  Book?  iT"‘“ 


Top 
Buggies 


This  is  »n  illustration  of  our  new 
1906  Split  Hickory  Special.  You  can  t 
see  from  this  small  illustration  just 
what  it  is  like.  Our  catalog  shows  it 
gotten  up  in  19  different  atyles.  We 
can  furnish  it  any  way  you  want  it 
and  ship  it  promptly.  Tha  price  ia 
$50.00  with  a  legal  binding  guarantee 
for  two  years,  and  shipped  anywhere 
to  anyone  on  30  Days  Free  Trial. 


worth  your 
while  to  send 

for  on..  It  costs  you  nothing  but  a  penny  for  a  postal,  or  a 
two-cent  postage  stamp.  You  can’t  know  what  our  great 
proposition  is  until  you  get  our  catalogue.  You  may  not 
think  you  will  be  interested— perhaps  you  may  not.  We  do 
not  sell  every  one,  but  we  can  save  you  money.  We  guar¬ 
antee  every  vehicle  that  we  manufacture  for  two  years. 
Our  Guarantee  is  a  legal  one  and  it  means  full  value  to 
every  purchaser. 

Split  Hickory  Name  Plate  on  a  vehicle  stand*  for  quality.  It 
stand*  for  fair  treatment,  and  if  our  goods  are  not  satisfactory  utter 
you  have  given  them  80  l>uy*  Free  Trial,  they  cost  you  nothing. 

The  new  catalogue  tells  you  all  about  the  factory  we  have 
equipped  inwhich  we  manufacture ourSPLIT  HICKORY  bPECIAL 
TOP  BUGGY.  It  tells  all  about  the  saving  that  you  make  in  buy¬ 
ing  from  headquarters,  how  you  save  the  dealer's  and  middleman  ■ 
profit,  which  is  at  least  $25  on  a  buggy  like  our  Split  Hickory 
Special.  We  want  you  to  know  all  about  our  plan.  Will  you  write 
for  our  new  catalogue  today? 

Thm  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  H.  C.  Phelpa,  Pram. 

Station  20Oy  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

J 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8  (4  marks,  or  10l/3  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any’  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must,  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

SATURDAY.  MARCH  3,  1906. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Heavy  frauds  are  reported  in  the  trade  in  grapevines . 
in  France.  In  that  country  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  what  are  called  “resistant”  cuttings;  that  is,  va¬ 
rieties  specially  able  to  resist  insects  and  disease. 
There  are  such  varieties  and  they  are,  of  course,  more 
valuable  than  ordinary  kinds.  The  well-known  Clinton 
grape  resembles  those  prized  varieties,  and  it  is  said 
that  carloads  of  Clinton  are  being  sold  and  exported  a.s 
“resistant”  varieties.  This  fraud  will  not  only  injure 
French  grape  growers,  but  many  California  planters 
as  well. 

* 

A  bill  before  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  gives  elec¬ 
tric  railroads  the  right  to  carry  freight  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  governing  board  of  the  territory 
through  which  the  lines  pass.  This  bill  is  endorsed  by 
the  State  Horticultural  Society,  and  ought  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  every  country  dweller  in  New  Jersey.  Any¬ 
thing  which  will  give  increased  competition  in  freight 
or  express  service  is  worth  fighting  for.  We  hope  every 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  New  Jersey  will  write  at 
once  to  his  Senator  and  Representatives  and  ask  them  to 
vote  for  this  bill. 

* 

Hundreds  of  our  readers  have  taken  up  the  matter 
of  parcels  post  in  dead  earnest.  They  are  sticking  the 
stamps  on  the  backs  of  their  Congressmen  at  a  great 
rate.  The  Congressmen  reply— and  you  ought  to  read 
their  letters  We  have  received  some  of  them,  and  we 
want  more,  for  we  intend  to  show  the  people  what 
foolish  and  worse  than  childish  reasons  these  men  give 
for  keeping  country  people  away  from  a  needed  and 
just  privilege.  Our  advice  is  to  keep  right  at  them 
respectfully  and  without  fear.  They  need  you  more 
than  you  need  them. 

* 

While  the  United  States  Senate  plays  and  potters 
with  the  pure  food  bill  the  sales  of  adulterated  food  in 
the  large  cities  grow  larger  and  larger.  Dr.  Darlington 
of  New  York  says  that  even  “communion  wine”  is  made 
of  a  mixture  of  wood  alcohol  and  hard  cider  colored 
with  an  aniline  dye.  The  sales  of  adulterated  goods  are 
so  common  that  it  would  cost  $500,000  each  year  to  stop 
the  traffic.  At  first  thought  one  would  say  that  the  sale 
of  this  stuff  affects  only  the  city  buyer.  That  is  not  so, 
for  every  pound  of  bogus  food  interferes  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  food  producers — the  farmers. 

* 

Every  year  it  seems  like  a  fitting  thing  to  tell  the 
story  of  Z.  Breed  and  the  first  weeder.  Mr.  Breed  is 
not  likely  to  have  any  other  monument,  though  he  de¬ 
serves  one.  An  old  man,  with  a  weedy  garden  to  care 
for,  Mr.  Breed  started  out  to  make  a  horse  imitate  a 
hen  at  scratching  the  ground.  He  bored  holes  in  a 
piece  of  board  and  stuck  limber  sticks  in  the  holes. 
Then  he  hitched  a  horse  to  the  board  and  drove  through 
the  garden,  the  ends  of  the  sticks  jumping  and  scratch¬ 
ing  along  the  soil.  It  did  the  work  of  the  hen’s  claw — 
the  horse  representing  about  200  hens !  From  this 
crude  implement  the  modern  weeder  has  been  evolved. 

It  is  now  one  of  the  most  useful  of  tillage  tools.  In 
this  rushing  age  people  who  view  the  great  results  of 
to-day  are  likely  to  forget  the  small  beginnings  of  yes¬ 
terday.  Yet  it  does  us  no  harm  to  remember! 


At  intervals  some  one  starts  up  with  a  theory  that 
certain  plants  “poison”  others  when  growing  with  them 
or  following  closely.  Can  any  one  give  real  proof  that 
this  is  so?  We  have  thought  that  when  one  crop  in¬ 
jures  another  it  was  a  case  of  overfeeding  with  one  and 
starvation  with  the  other.  For  example,  buckwheat  is 
said  by  some  to  “poison”  the  ground  so  that  potatoes  do 
not  do  well.  Both  crops  are  heavy  feeders  of  potash, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  buckwheat  to  take  most 
of  the  available  potash  out  of  the  soil,  leaving  less  than 
the  potatoes  require.  We  think  most  of  these  cases  of 
“poisoning”  will  turn  out  to  be  examples  of  starvation. 

* 

It  is  14  years  since  The  R.  N.-Y.  began  printing  an 
annual  horticultural  number.  At  first  the  issue  was 
made  up  of  reviews  of  the  various  catalogues,  and  20 
pages  held  it  without  crowding.  The  character  of  the 
number  has  developed  from  year  to  year,  until  now  our 
aim  is  to  give  information  of  such  importance  that  the 
paper  must  be  kept  for  reference.  The  quality  and  ap¬ 
pearance  have  also  been  improved,  until  we  feel  justified 
in  saying  that  this  is  the  handsomest  and  best  illustrat¬ 
ed  issue  of  a  farm  paper  that  has  been  printed  this  year. 
In  size,  too,  the  number  shows  growth.  Starting  with 
20  pages  we  now  have  40 — filled  with  sensible  matter 
and  clean  advertising.  • 

* 

We  have  had  a  number  of  questions  from  people 
who  have  trouble  with  Tompkins  County  King  apple 
trees.  “Collar  rot,”  a  disease  of  the  bark  at  the  base 
of  the  trunk,  attacks  this  variety  severely.  It  also  at¬ 
tacks  Spitzenburg  to  some  extent,  but  is  so  serious  on 
Kings  that  it  is  known  in  some  localities  as  the  “King 
disease.”  The  experimenters  at  Cornell  say  that  no 
King  or  Esopus  Spitzenburg  propagated  in  the  usual 
way  should  be  set  in  western  New  York.  If  King  is 
wanted  the  variety  should  be  top-worked  on  such  va¬ 
rieties  as  Northern  Spy.  When  the  disease  has  well 
started  little  can  be  done  to  cure  it.  The  dead  wood 
is  sometimes  cut  away  and  the  surface  painted,  but  it  is 
probably  safer  to  cut  the  tree  out  and  burn  it. 

* 

The  spraying  question  receives  considerable  attention 
in  this  issue,  because  it  is  the  greatest  problem  now 
before  fruit  growers.  Many  of  us  can  remember  the 
time  when  spraying  was  unheard  of.  It  was  first  done 
in  a  poor  way  by  imperfect  nozzles  and  weak  pumps. 
Necessity  has  now  driven  farmers  to  demand  more 
effective  implements,  and  inventors  have  met  their 
wants.  There  are  demands  for  power  everywhere. 
This  is  a  fair  sample  of  many  letters  which  come  to  us: 

I  have  about  800  apple  trees;  the  Brown-tailed  moth  is 
here,  and  the  Gypsy  moth  is  coming,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
get  a  good  job  of  spraying  done  with  our  hand  pumps.  No 
one  likes  to  do  the  job,  and  in  many  cases  it  does  not  get 
done. 

This  man  lives  in  eastern  New  York.  The  scale  is  all 
about  him,  and  he  knows  that  Gypsy  and  Brown-tailed 
moths  are  marching  in  his  direction.  He  must  be  ready 
for  them  or  quit  the  business.  There  are  many  like  him, 
and  they  do  well  to  get  ready. 

* 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  railroads 
cannot  deal  in  products  which  they  haul  over  their  own 
lines.  The  case  in  point  was  that  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  which  owns  the  coal  mines  along  its 
lines.  It  contracted  to  deliver  coal  at  a  low  figure  and 
made  this  low  rate  possible  by  charging  itself  as  a  car¬ 
rier  less  than  it  charged  other  producers.  In  this  way 
of  course  it  had  an  advantage  over  all  other  coal  miners 
along  its  road,  making,  in  fact,  a  monopoly.  In  making 
this  decision  the  court  sustains  the  Interstate  commerce 
law  and  lays  down  one  of  the  most  important  principles 
which  govern  the  handling  of  freight.  The  court  is 
now  considering  what  is  known  as  the  “private  car” 
question.  Many  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  perish¬ 
able  goods  own  refrigerator  cars,  so  that  shippers  are 
largely  at  their  mercy.  Should  the  court  prohibit  such 
owners  from  using  their  private  cars  in  transporting 
their  products  the  question  of  rates  and  rebates  would 
be  greatly  simplified. 

* 

We  are  very  glad  to  print  the  following  note  on 
“Government  Weed  Seeds,”  as  we  desire  to  be  entirely 
fair: 

On  page  98  J.  F.  Clark  states  that  the  Government  has 
sent  out  seeds  of  two  plants  which  have  become  had  weeds 
in  his  vicinity.  Mr.  Clark  has,  I  think,  confused  the  com¬ 
mon  names  sometimes  applied  to  very  different  plants.  Ilis 
criticism  is  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  sent  out 
Cacalia,  the  devil’s  paint-brush,  which  he  claims  is  one  of 
the  worst  weeds.  The  weed  to  which  Mr  Clark  refers,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  devil's  paint-brush,  is  Hieracium  auran- 
tiacum.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  while  the  Cacalia,  which 
should  he  more  properly  called  Emilia,  is  an  annua!  from 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  East  Indies.  It  is  not  known  to 
occur  wild  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr. 
Clark  means  by  “blue-bells,”  but  presume  it  must  be  a 
variety  or  species  of  Campanula,  and  certainly  the  culti¬ 
vated  varieties  of  Campanula  are  never  known  to  become 
weeds.  a.  J.  pieters. 

Botanist  in  Charge  of  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  and 
Distribution. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  character  of  former 
Government  seeds,  we  believe  they  are  now  clean. 


We  are  glad  to  see  the  pulpit  taking  up  the  apple¬ 
eating  question.  We  are  told  that  Rev.  Dr.  Sneath  of 
New  Haven  recently  said  in  a  popular  sermon : 

The  drinking  man  should  use  helpful  agencies,  such  as 
cleanliness,  good  food  and  fresh  air.  Medical  experts  affirm 
that  if  a  drinking  man  eats  a  half  dozen  good  apples  each 
day  it  will  greatly  assist  in  conquering  the  appetite,  I  most 
strongly  advise  drinking  men  to  do  so. 

No  more  sensible  temperance  advice  could  be  given. 
We  have  repeatedly  asked  readers  to  tell  us  of  any 
man  who  is  a  hard  drinker  and  at  the  same  time  a  large 
eater  of  apples.  This  is  one  of  two  questions  which 
have  never  called  out  a  response.  We  firmly  believe 
that  apple  eating  is  a  help  in  overcoming  the  taste  for 
liquor. 

* 

The  Mexican  Cotton  boll-weevil  is  a  fearful  menace 
to  the  South.  Most  of  us  at  the  North  do  not  realize 
what  will  happen  when  the  Gypsy  moth  and  Brown¬ 
tailed  moth  come  upon  our  trees.  The  entomologists 
tell  us,  but  most  fruit  growers  seem  to  regard  their 
words  much  as  the  people  of  an  earlier  age  regarded  the 
truths  of  Jeremiah.  They  will  learn  in  time.  In  the 
South  the  better  class  of  farmers  know  what  the  boll- 
weevil  means.  It  is  spreading  fast  enough  naturally. 
The  State  of  Georgia  has  quarantined  against  the  insect. 

The  shipment  into  the  State  of  Georgia  of  cotton  lint 
(loose,  baled,  flat  or  compressed),  cotton-seed,  seed-cotton, 
hulls,  seed-cotton  and  cotton-seed  sacks  (which  have  been 
used),  and  corn  in  the  shuck,  from  points  in  the  States  of 
Texas  and  Louisiana,  is  hereby  forbidden,  unless  such  ship¬ 
ment  shall  bo  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a  State  or 
Government  Entomologist,  to  the  effect  that  such  shipment 
originated  in  a  locality  where,  by  actual  inspection,  the 
Mexican  Cotton  boll-weevil  was  not  found  to  exist. 

Household  goods,  trees  or  plants,  live  stock,  when 
packed  or  bedded  with  these  materials  are  denied  en¬ 
trance  from  Texas  or  Louisiana,  and  all  such  materials 
will  be  burned.  It  will  be  impossible  to  keep  out  all 
danger,  but  if  this  quarantine  is  enforced  it  will  delay 
the  entrance  of  a  fearful  guest. 


BREVITIES. 

Is  the  public  school  teacher  a  machine? 

Wiiat  can  you  tell  us  about  dwarf  pears? 

Soak  seeds  in  sweat — from  working  the  soil. 

No  bed  of  roses  in  caring  for  a  hotbed  on  a  cold  day. 

Whatever  you  do,  make  the  soil  of  the  garden  fine. 

A  number  of  readers  are  coming  to  defend  the  milch 
goat ! 

One  thing  the  model  hired  man  does  is  to  wipe  his  feet 
on  the  doormat. 

Varieties  of  fruit — who  can  give  you  sounder  advice  than 
the  best  growers  in  your  neighborhood? 

Count  that  day  lost  when  yon  do  not  start  a  discussion  of 
the  benefits  from  a  parcels  post.  Keep  talking  about  it. 

Which  would  yon  bet  on  to  come  in  ahead,  the  farmer 
who  works  but  won't  study,  or  the  farmer  who  will  study 
but  won't  work? 

“If  you  do  good  be  sure  you  do  no  harm.”  Some  men 
might  take  this  as  a  suggestion  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  good  ! 

The  intense  desire  to  boot  somebody  all  up  the  public  road 
comes  to  every  hungry  soul.  The  object  of  the  desire  is 
to  get  people  to  resist  it. 

At  the  recent  automobile  show  in  New  York  sales  of 
over  $6,000,000  were  made.  How  many  people  were  killed 
or  maimed  last  year  by  the  autos? 

Has  a  woman  a  right  to  expect  her  husband  to  be  as  good 
a  man  as  her  father  or  brothers?  Yes,  provided  she  doesn't 
take  only  the  ideal  side  of  Father  for  the  model. 

We  think  the  asparagus  growers  of  the  country  should  by 
all  means  join  the  Massachusetts  Asparagus  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Thomas  Hollis,  Concord,  Mass.,  is  secretary. 

The  general  law,  without  special  agreement,  is  that  ma¬ 
nure  in  the  barnyard  can  be  removed  by  the  renter  if  he 
desires.  It  becomes  real  estate  when  hauled  out  upon  the 
farm. 

It  is  said  that  Siberia,  now  exporting  80,000,000  pounds 
of  butter  annually,  is  already  competing  with  Denmark, 
and  will  become  in  the  future  one  of  the  greatest  dairy 
countries  in  the  world. 

One  way  of  attempting  to  beat  the  scale  is  to  plant  apple 
trees  worked  upon  Doucin  stock.  These  dwarfs  come  in 
bearing  early,  are  easily  sprayed  and  handled,  and  while 
short-lived  may  be  planted  close. 

There  is  great  complaint  about  weed  seeds  in  clover  and 
Alfalfa.  Buy  by  sample  if  you  can — send  the  sample  to 
your  State  experiment  station  or  to  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  at  Washington  for  examination. 

Employees  of  the  Chicago  traction  lines  are  agitating  for 
“a  week  with  a  Sunday  in  it.”  At  present  they  work  seven 
days  a  week,  with  an  occasional  24  hours  off  about  once  a 
fortnight,  but  this  is  irregular  and  uncertain. 

We  have  heard  people  say  in  a  half-discouraged  manner : 
“I  am  a  small  potato,  anyway — what  can  I  do  to  make  his¬ 
tory?”  Did  you  ever  stop  to  realize  what  a  big  hill  of 
potatoes  can  be  grown  from  a  small  seed  if  the  grower  has 
faith? 

Here  is  one  from  Nebraska  :  “I  do  not  mean  to  be  with¬ 
out  The  R.  N.-Yt.  ;  I  might  spend  $100  in  attending  farmers’ 
institutes  and  State  agricultural  meetings,  and  not  get  half 
the  valuable  information  I  get  for  one  dollar  in  a  year’s 
subscription  for  this  paper.” 

I, ast  week  we  instanced  a  couple  of  cases  where  the  re¬ 
cording  angel  might  with  propriety  look  away.  Here  is  an¬ 
other  suggestion  :  A  man  fits  and  grades  the  roadside  in 
front  of  his  farm  and  turns  it  into  a  beautiful  lawn.  In  a 
muddy  time  teamsters  desert  the  road  and  travel  the  entire 
length  of  the  smooth  grass,  cutting  and  tearing  it,  and  the 
farmer  uses  what  seems  to  him  appropriate  language. 
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“American  Agriculturist”  Prize  Potato-Growing  Contest,  Yields  from  one  measured  acre. 
All  records  surpassed  by  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure.  “New  secrets  in  Nature’s  Laboratory.” 
The  two  largest  crops  of  Potatoes  ever  grown  with  fertilizers  or  farm  manure 
grown  with  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  alone.* 


The  following  were  the  largest  crops  of  potatoes  grown  in  each  State — 
and  all  these  crops  were  grown  exclusively  with  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure : 
Maine,  Aroostook  County . 745  bushels 

The  largest  crop  ever  grown  in  Maine.  Second  largest  ever 
grown  with  fertilizers. 

Colorado  . 847  bushels 

“The  largest  crop  ever  grown  with  fertilizers  or  manure.” 

Massachusetts  . 355  bushels 

Connecticut  . 390  bushels 

The  largest  crops  grown  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
in  season  1889  (280  and  340  bushels)  were  also  grown 
with  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure. 

Minnesota  . • . 325  bushels 

Idaho  . 479  bushels 


The  largest  crops  in  each  State  grown  with  other  fertilizers  and  farm 
manures,  season  1890,  were  as  follows: — 595,  522,  500,  351,  325,  319  and  307 
bushels  per  acre. 

Summing  Up  the  Potato  Contest. 

In  seventeen  States  in  which  the  largest  crop  was  grown  with  fertilizers, 
1889  and  1890,  ten  crops  were  grown  exclusively  with  the  Mapes  Potato 
Manure;  847,  745,  669,  532,  479,  460,  428,  393  and  324  bushels  per  acre. 

Average  yield  per  acre,  522  bushels. 

In  the  seven  States  in  which  the  largest  crop  was  grown  with  fertilizers 
other  than  the  Mapes,  the  yields  were  as  follows :  506,  454,  444,  401,  325,  319 

and  307  bushels  per  acre. 

Average  yield  per  acre,  394  bushels. 


*Note:  The  only  exception  is  the  crop  of  1,031  bushels  grown  on  one  acre  last  year  (1889),  also  with  THE  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE,  at  Penn 
Yan,  Yates  Co.,  New  York.  This  1,031  bushel  crop  is  the  LARGEST  EVER  GROWN  under  any  method. 

The  American  Agriculturist,  February,  1890,  page  58,  in  reporting  this  crop,  says  of  the  grower:  “It  seems  that  he  did  not  notice 
our  ruling  against  two  crops  or  two  plantings ;  therefore,  while  we  were  obliged  to  count  only  the  yield  of  the  first  planting,  which  captured  our 
second  prize,  Mr.  Rose  deserves  full  credit  for  the  remarkable  product  of  1,031  bushels  19  1-2  pounds  of  potatoes  on  the  contest  acre. 

“As  between  Mapes  Potato  Manure  and  stable  manure  the  past  season,”  says  Alfred  Rose,  whose  crop,  1,031  bushels  per  acre, 
won  the  Farm  Journal  prize,  “there  was  a  vast  difference  in  favor  of  the  former — more  than  half.”  It  is  coming  to  be  a  well-recognized 
fact  that  a  complete  fertilizer,  such  as  the.  Mapes,  gives  surer  results  than  stable  manure  in  growing  potatoes.  This  accords  with  our  own 
experiments  for  the  past  four  seasons. 

The  two  years’  Agriculturist  contests  have  clearly  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  fertilizers  or  chemical  manures  over  stable  manure 
for  potatoes — The  Farm  Journal. 


The  American  Agriculturist,  in  commenting  on  these  enormous 
yields  with  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure,  in  comparison  with  other 
brands,  stated: 

“Apparently  it  is  not  so  much  the  QUANTITY,  but  the  FORMS 
in  which  the  plant-food  is  furnished  that  govern  yield,  provided  a 
reasonable  amount  is  supplied.” 

“Under  average  conditions,  and  in  far  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  name  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  as  the 
best  and  most  profitable  fertilizer  for  potatoes.” — American  Agri¬ 
culturist. 


TFIE  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE. — “Its  action  approaches 
certainty,  or  as  near  to  it  as  any  manure  can  be  expected  to  do.” — 
E.  S.  Carman,  Rural  Nezv-Y  orker. 

“The  Mapes  Manures  give  surprising  results,  and  we  believe  the 
reason  is,  that  the  ingredients  are  mixed  with  brains.” — Wilmer 
Atkinson,  Farm  Journal. 

“Our  own  experience  with  various  commercial  fertilizers  has 
convinced  us  that  with  judicious  use  of  the  Mapes  Manures  worn 
out  lands  can  be  restored  to  fertility  quicker,  and  with  less  expense, 
than  in  any  other  way.” — American  Agriculturist, 


The  Great  Corn  Contest  of  the  American  Agriculturist 

(45  CROPS  IN  ALL) 

Crops  213,  119,  and  95  bushels  each;  grown  on  one  measured  acre  exclusively  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure. 

Extract  from  the  American  Agriculturist,  Jan.  27,  1906,  page  96,  The  World's  Record  Corn  Crop.  Please  give  the  largest  authentic 
yield  of  corn  for  one  acre  of  ground,  variety,  etc.,  etc.  Dr.  W.  L.  Davenport,  Washington  County,  Virginia. 

The  largest  corn  crop  yet  recorded  was  grown  by  Capt.  Z.  J.  Drake  of  Marlboro  County,  S.  C.  Not  only  is  this  the  largest 
grown  in  America  but£  in  the  World.  In  one  season  and  on  a  single  acre  he  produced  255  bushels  and  thus  secured  the  American 
Agriculturist’s  prize  of  $500.  This  was  an  elaborate  experiment  to  prove  how  much  corn  could  be  actually  grown  on  an  acre,  the 
cost  of  production  having  been  a  secondary  matter  in  this  case. 

The  second  prize  of  this  contest  was  won  bv  Alfred  Rose  of  Yates  County,  N.  Y.,  who  produced  213  bushels  of  Early  Mastodon 
corn.  He  planted  one  kernel  every  foot  in  rows  3  feet  apart  and  fertilized  with  800  pounds  Mapes  Corn  Manure.  I  he  soil  was  a  sandy 
loam.  The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  George  Gartner  of  Pawnee  County,  Neb.,  who  raised  17 1  bushels  of  Early  Mastodon  on  a 
black,  rich  loam,  fertilized  with  90  loads  of  barnyard  manure,  planted  in  hills  3  by  3  feet. 

Full  details  of  all  the  crops,  soil,  planting,  fertilizer,  etc.,  given  in  “THE  BOOK  ON  CORN,”  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago,  1903. 

WHEAT. 

The  only  Prize  Wheat  Crop  grown  with  fertilizers  in  the  American  Agriculturist  Prize  Crop  Contest,  1889,  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Bartholomew  Gedney,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  with  600  lbs.  of  the  Mapes  Complete  (wheat)  Manure  applied  broadcast  and  harrowed  in. 
Variety:  White  Beardless.  Harvested  July  2,  1889.  Yield,  46  bushels  on  one  acre.  Straw,  6,347  lbs.  Grain,  2,750  lbs.  One  even  or 
struck  bushel  weighed  60  lbs.  Dimensions  of  contest  acre,  290  4-10x150  feet.  Entire  cost,  $38.50. 

The  other  prize  wheat  crops  were  raised  in  Utah  and  the  West. 

OA 

133  bushels  per  acre.  Variety:  “White  Beardless,”  grown  with  800  lbs.  of  the  Mapes  Manure,  New  York,  Yates  County. 


“Fertilizer  Farming  Up  to  Date.” 


The  Poorest  Light,  Sandy  Soils  Brought  Up  to  High  Fertility  with  Profit  from 
the  Start.  A  review  of  practical  experience  covering  20  to  25  years  on  varied 
soils  (from  almost  pure  sand  to  medium  heavy  loam)  without  stable  manure  (only  the  Mapes  Complete  Manures  used),  with  PROFIT  FROM  THE  START,  and  the 
lands  found  to  be  steadily  improving  in  fertility  and  yielding  increased  profits.  These  farmers  and  special  crop  growers  are  among  the  most  successful  in  the 
country.  (Mailed  free). 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

TUB  SHAMROCK. 

When  April  rains  make  flowers  bloom 
And  .Tohnny-jump-ups  come  to  light, 

And  clouds  of  color  and  perfume 

Float  from  the  orchards  pink  and  white, 
I  see  my  shamrock  in  the  rain. 

An  emerald  spray  with  raindrops  set 
Like  jewels  on  Spring’s  coronet, 

So  fair,  and  yet  it  breathes  of  pain. 

The  shamrock  on  an  older  shore 

Sprang  from  the  rich  and  sacred  soil. 
Where  saint  and  hero  lived  of  yore 

And  where  their  sons  in  sorrow  toil ; 

And  here,  transplanted,  it  to  me 
Seems  weeping  for  the  soil  it  left ; 

The  diamonds  that  all  others  see 

Are  tears  drawn  from  its  heart  bereft. 

When  April  rain  makes  flowers  grow 
And  sparkles  in  their  tiny  buds. 

That  in  June  nights  will  overblow 
And  fill  the  world  with  scented  floods. 

The  lonely  shamrock  in  our  land — • 

So  fine  among  the  clover  leaves — 

For  the  old  Springtime  often  grieves ; 

I  feel  its  tears  upon  my  hand. 

— Maurice  Francis  Egan. 

* 

Ordinary  pork  sausage,  smoked  in  bags, 
makes  a  desirable  change,  and  keeps  well. 
Pack  the  sausage  meat  in  small  bags  of 
coarse,  strong  muslin,  the  size  selected  be¬ 
ing  that  most  convenient  for  slicing; 
small  salt  sacks,  well  washed,  may  answer. 
Close  the  bags,  and  then  smoke,  just  like 
ham,  the  amount  of  smoking  depending 
on  the  family  taste.  When  us  split 
down  the  seam  of  the  bag  for  conveni¬ 
ence  in  cutting  the  slices,  and  fry  like 
ham. 

* 

Baked  split  peas  will  make  a  pleasant 
variation  from  baked  beans;  the  peas  are 
equally  nutritious  and  also  cheap.  Rub 
a  large  baking  dish  with  onion.  Turn 
into  this  a  pint  of  split  peas  soaked  until 
soft.  Chop  a  large  onion  very  fine  and 
spread  over  the  top  of  the  peas  with  pep¬ 
per  and  salt.  If  you  have  left  over  gravy 
or  stock  pour  it  over  the  mixture.  If  not, 
cover  with  water,  spreading  over  all 
bacon  cut  into  the  thinnest  possible  slices. 
Bake  in  the  oven  for  two  hours  and  add 
a  little  boiling  water  if  the  peas  get  too 
dry. 

* 

Mixed  linen  suitings  are  appropriate  for 
shirt  waist  suits.  They  are  a  combination 
of  linen  and  cotton,  woven  like  a  cham- 
bray,with  little  flecks  of  white,  the  body  of 
the  fabric  being  shown  in  various  shades 
of  blue,  green,  pink,  gray,  brown  and 
lavender.  The  material  is  28  inches  wide, 
15  cents  a  yard.  Mercerized  checked  cot¬ 
ton  taffeta  was  familiar  last  year;  it  costs 
25  cents  a  yard.  Being  mercerized  in  the 
yarn  it  retains  its  sheen,  and  is  woven  like 
a  silk  taffeta,  and  makes  up  very  well. 
This  year,  in  addition  to  the  two-color 
checks,  it  is  shown  in  three-color  checks, 
which  are  very  pretty. 

* 

The  new  Spring  Eton  suits  have  a  cir¬ 
cular  skirt  and  elbow  or  three-quarter 
sleeves;  the  jacket  is  usually  double- 
breasted,  with  inlaid  silk  collar.  Of  course 
the  elbow  sleeves  have  been  worn  all 
Winter,  no  matter  what  the  weather,  and 
the  style  is  too  pretty  to  give  up  at  a  sea¬ 
son  when  warmer  weather  makes  it  more 
appropriate.  The  new  Spring  jacket  suits 
are  shown  already  at  from  $13  or  $15  to 
$85 ;  linen  Eton  suits  from  $10  to  $65 ; 
shirt  waist  suits  from  $4.50  to  $27.50.  In 
our  vicinity  a  dressmaker  charges  $6  for 
making  the  plainest  cotton  shirt  waist 
suit,  and  $4  for  making  a  plain  silk  waist. 

A  plain  woolen  dress  costs  $10  to  $12 
for  making  alone,  while  the  making  of  a 
more  elaborate  one,  of  silk  or  wool,  with 
drop  skirt,  or  an  elaborate  muslin,  costs 
$18  to  $25.  At  these  prices  for  making, 
with  the  additional  risk  of  poor 
fit  or  defective  work  (for  expen¬ 
sive  dressmaking  is  not  necessarily  good), 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  demand  for 
readymade  garments  constantly  increases; 
q  woman  of  modest  means,  who  is 


unable  to  do  all  her  own  sewing,  cannot 
afford  to  go  to  the  average  dressmaker  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York.  A  dressmaker 
who  does  really  satisfactory  work  is  never 
without  customers,  especially  if  she  goes 
out  by  the  day,  but  here  she  expects  $2 
to  $2.50  a  day — more  in  special  cases — 
and  this  again  amounts  up  very  rapidly. 
Wherever  it  is  possible  we  like  to  do  our 
own  sewing;  with  good  patterns  and  the 
use  of  good  judgment  the  results  fully  pay 
for  the  energy  expended,  but  a  woman 
who  is  already  overburdened  should  not 
add  too  much  of  this  to  her  other  duties. 
Worn-out  clothes  are  more  easily  renewed 
than  worn-out  body  and  nerves. 

* 

One  of  the  first  of  the  Spring  greens, 
pushing  its  way  through  the  moist  ground 
as  soon  as  the  March  sun  warms  it,  is  the 
marsh  marigold,  swamjp  buttercup,  or 
cowslip,  as  it  is  wrongly  called  in  some 
localities — for  the  name  cowslip  belongs 
to  certain  members  of  the  Primrose  fam¬ 
ily,  while  the  marsh  marigold  (Caltha 
palustris)  is  of  the  Crowfoot  family.  The 
young  plants  of  this  Caltha  are  boiled  for 
greens,  usually  with  the  addition  of  a  bit 
of  pork;  they  are  excellent  and  whole¬ 
some.  The  showy  yellow  flowers  of  this 
marigold  form  our  earliest  Spring  bou¬ 
quets.  There  is  a  less  innocent  plant 
pushing  its  way  through  the  swampy 
ground  or  along  the  edges  of  the  brook 
at  the  same  time,  the  false  hellebore  or 
Indian  poke,  which  is  so  distinct  in  ap¬ 
pearance  from  the  marigold  that  no  one 
<  uld  possibly  confuse  the  two.  and  yet 
a  case  was  reported  where  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  household  were  poisoned 
through  gathering  the  young  leaves  for 
greens,  mistaking  them  for  marigolds. 
The  false  hellebore  (Veratrum  viride), 
also  known  as  wolfsbane,  devil’s  bite,  and 
half  a  dozen  other  names,  has  broad  oval 
strongly  plaited  leaves,  clasping  the  stem 
like  a  sheath  at  the  bottom ;  they  have 
an  attractive  fresh  green  as  they  push  up 
in  the  Spring,  but  they  are  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  roundish  or  kidney-shaped 
leaves  of  the  buttercup  or  marigold. 
The  most  dangerous  part  of  this  plant  is 
the  root,  but  all  parts  contain  poisonous 
alkaloids.  The  leaves  are  very  acrid  and 
burning  when  fresh,  and  are  thus  likely  to 
be  avoided  by  browsing  animals.  The 
seeds  are  said  to  prove  fatal  to  hens.  As 
it  attains  its  growth  the  false  hellebore  is 
a  lusty  plant  two  to  seven  feet  high,  with 
a  large  loose  terminal  cluster  of  yellowish 
green  flowers  from  May  to  July.  It  is 
really  a  handsome  plant,  but  there  is  no 
place  for  it  about  the  farm ;  it  should  be 
destroyed  wherever  found,  in  swampy 
meadows,  along  brooks,  or  in  the  borders 
of  damp  woods. 


Herbs  In  the  Garden. 

One  of  the  most  satisfying  possessions 
to  the  woman  who  loves  to  work  in  the 
garden  is  a  bed  of  herbs.  This  bed,  when 
once  started,  proves  a  joy  for  some  sea¬ 
sons,  as  most  of  the  herbs  live  year  after 
year.  So  the  care  of  a  small  bed  is  not  a 
matter  of  hard  labor.  The  herb  to  be 
planted  most  largely  is  sage.  A  five-cent 
paper  of  seed  will  give  one  more  plants 
than  she  needs.  I  sowed  the  seed  in 
boxes  in  the  house,  transplanting  to  the 
garden  when  all  danger  of  frost  was 
past.  Late  in  the  Summer  I  begin  to 
gather  my  sage,  clipping  a  goodly  leaf 
here  and  a  tender  shoot  there,  and  cutting 
the  flower  stalks  as  soon  as  they  appear. 
By  so  doing  the  strength  is  kept  in  the 
leaves.  The  sage  I  dry  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  then  it  is  packed  in  an  airtight 
can.  The  choicest  leaves,  if  kept  by  them¬ 
selves,  thoroughly  dried  and  then  pow¬ 
dered,  can  be  packed  in  small  glass  jars, 
with  screw  tops.  These  neatly  labeled 
prove  very  attractive  gifts  at  holiday  time 
to  friends  who  are  housekeepers  in  the 
town.  Sweet  marjoram,  thyme  and  Sum¬ 


mer  savory  are  all  raised  as  easily  as  is 
sage.  These  herbs  also,  aside  from  being 
useful  in  one’s  own  household,  help  swell 
the  list  of  simple  Christmas  offerings.  An 
herb  bed  gives  a  threefold  pleasure  to  its 
possessor.  First  is.  the  pleasure  gained  by 
working  among  “green  things  growing,” 
then  comes  the  reward  of  having  strictly 
clean  fresh  herbs  to  use  in  all  their  pun¬ 
gency  and  strength,  and  finally  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  having  homemade  gifts  when 
money  is  not  to  be  had  for  this  purpose. 

Last  year  I  sowed  a  plot  with  lavender, 
planning  some  dainty  and  useful  sachets 
for  the  linen  closets  of  friends.  But,  alas, 
the  seed  failed  to  germinate.  However, 
I  think  the  trial  worth  repeating,  as  lav¬ 
ender  bags  would  surely  add  to  my  store 
of  simple  gifts.  Speaking  of  sachet  bags, 
how  many  have  ever  dried  the  fragrant 
blooms  of  the  Sweet  clover  for  this  pur¬ 
pose?  The  perfume  is  delicate  and  last¬ 
ing.  I  have  some  Sweet  clover,  three 
years  old,  which  has  not  yet  lost  its  fra¬ 
grance.  The  stems  and  leaves  I  do  not 
dry,  as  these  have  a  rank  odor. 

HELEN  C.  ANDREWS. 

A  Good  One-egg  Cake. — Two  cups  sifted 
flour,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one 
scant  teaspoon  salt,  one  rounded  table¬ 
spoon  butter  or  lard,  one  cup  sugar,  three- 
quarters  cup  sweet  milk.  One  egg,  sea¬ 
son  to  taste.  First,  mix  the  .baking  pow¬ 
der  thoroughly  through  the  flour,  then 
the  shortening;  add  the  milk  and  lastly 
the  egg.  The  dough  will  be  thin,  but  the 
cake  will  not  fall,  unless  there  is  too  much 
shortening.  I  often  pour  into  my  cake 
pan  one-half  of  the  dough — then  sprinkle 
over  it  cinnamon  until  it  completely  cov¬ 
ers  the  dough — and  pour  over  it  the  other 
half.  Trv  it.  It  will  bake  in  half  an 
hour  with  a  moderately  hot  oven.  If  the 
directions  are  carried  out  you  will  have 
a  good  cake.  mrs.  a.  b.  hayes. 


Eton  suits  will  be  fashionable  this 
season— Paris  predicts  It.  Be  styl¬ 
ish— send  for  samples  of  material 
for  this  suit,  make  your  selection, 
send  us  your  measurements,  and 
we  will  make  you  a  suit  and  guar¬ 
antee  you  a  perfect  fit.  perfect  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  everyway,  or  promptly 
refund  your  money.  We  take  ail 
the  risk.  Reflect  that  it  is 
Macy’s  making  this  state¬ 
ment,  the  leading  Dry  Goods 
and  Department  store  of  New 
York,  the  largest  establish¬ 
ment  of  its  kind  under  one 
roof  in  this  country.  This  suit 
is  made  of  black,  dark  and 
light  blue,  dark  and  light 
green,  tan,  gray  and  Red 
Panama  Cloth,  and  in  blue 
and  white, gray  and  white, tan 
and  white  and  black  and  white 
mixtures.  We  want  to  strong¬ 
ly,  deeply,  impressone  facton 
you— Suits  are  offered  for  less 
money,  but  they  are  not  such  as 
wewouldmake.  No  suit  of 
this  character,  of  reliable 
materia),  reliably  made, 
properly  cut,  can  be  sold 
for  less,  and  no  other  house 
does  sell  such  a  suit  for  less 
than  25%  to  33%  additional. 

Our  500  page  illustrated  Spring 
and  Summer  Catalogue  and  en¬ 
cyclopaedia  of  New  York  fash- 
ons  and  household  supplies,  all  at  Macy  prices,  now  ready.  Sent 
FKEE  on  request.  Write  for  it  NOW,  AddreBS  Room  011. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO, 
Broadway  New  York 


Buy  your  clothing  di¬ 
rect  from  the  mill  Cut 
out  the  dealer’s  profits. 
Get  two  suits  for  the 
price  of  one.  All  wool 
suits  and  overcoats 
MADE  TO  ORDER 
handsomely  trimmed 
and  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Many  pat¬ 
terns  to  choose  from. 

Men’s  woo.  Suits 

MADE  TO  ORDER 


Clothing 
Made  I 
to  Order 
at  the 
Mill  I 
Save  Half  | 


$7:5°  to  $15:50 


Ladies’ 

Spring 

Dress 

Patterns 

hi  all 

Shades 


Women’s  dress  goods 
direct  from  the  mill  to 
the  wearer  at  wholesale 
prices.  All  the  newest 
styles  and  colors.  Chev¬ 
iots,  Broadcloths,  Bril- 
liantines,  Panamas, 
Henriettas,  Shepherd’s 
Checks,  Mohairs,  Silk- 
downs.  Every  yard  guar¬ 
anteed.  EXPRESS  CHARGES 
PAID.  Write  for  samples 
and  catalogue. 


CLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  MILLS. 
203  Main  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


(ORNISH 


PIANOS 


AND 

ORGANS 


TWO  YEARS'  CREDIT  IF  NEEDED 

Simple  as  A  B  C  to  furnish  your  home  with  a  beautiful  High- 
Grade  Cornish  Plsno  or  Organ,  on  a  plan  of  payment  arranged 
to  meet  your  convenience.  Special  terms.  Wo  can  satisfy  any 

honest  person  and  save 


FIRST 
PAYMENT 


Balance  at  your  own 
convenience. 


one-half  what  agent, 
and  dealers  charge.  Ev¬ 
erybody  has  the  benefit 

of  ourFactory  pricesand 

can  buy  on  any  tormsin 
reason.  Wo  will  shipany 
Piano  or  Organ  on  30 
days'  trial.  Freightpaid 
—no  money  In  ad- 
.  .  ,  -  -  vonce.  Goods  shipped 

at  our  risk  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Payment  cemmences 
after  one  month  s  use  in  your  own  home.  Wo  do  not  make  or  sell 

cheap,  trashy  flood* .hutonlytheoldreliableCornishPianosand 
Organs.  High  Grade,  First  Class.  Warrantedfortwenty-fiveyears. 

Distance  is  no  objec¬ 
tion.  We  ship  promptly 
everywhere.  We  have 
250,000  satisfied  patrons. 

If  you  want  to  buy  a  first-class 
Piano  or  Organ  at  factory  cost  we 
invito  you  to  write  to  us  to-day 
for  our  remarkable  collection  of 

AIDS  TO  PURCHASERS. 

FREE 

1.  The  Beautiful  Cor¬ 
nish  Album,  a  marvel  of 
printing,  color  and  design. 

2.  A  set  of  colored  and 
embossed  Miniature  Pianos 
and  Organs. 

3.  Our  unique  registered 
reference  book— 5,000  recent 
purchasers’  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses —  some  that  you 
know. 

4.  Our  plan  to  givo  every 
purchaser  86  FREE  muslo 

lessons — the  most  success¬ 
ful  tuition  in  the  world. 


All  these  FREE  if  yon  write  AT  ONCE  and  mention  this  magailne. 

REMEMBER!!!  ^ 

‘  ‘  FIRST 
PAYMENT 

Balance  $5  a  month  or 
at  your  con  venlence . 


Wo  mak©  here  in  our  own 
largo  and  complete  Fac¬ 
tories  in  beautiful  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey,  the 
World-renowned  Cor¬ 
nish  American  Pianos 
and  Organs.  We  employ 
hundreds  of  skilled  me¬ 
chanics,  and  we  build  and  sell  at  First  Cost  direct  to  the  general 
public  the  tinest  Pianos  and  Organs  in  America.  You  can' i  act 
a  Cornish  if  you  don’t 
come  to  us  direct,  and  if 
you  do  we  insure  your  satis¬ 
faction  by  our  iron -clad 
bond  backed  up  by  a  Mil¬ 
lion  Dollars  of  Plant 
and  Property. 


PER 

MONTH 


On  Our  Easy  Pay¬ 
ment  Plan. 


Don't  think  of  buying 

elsewhere— Get  the  Cor¬ 
nish  Plan  First. 


(ORNISH  (0. 


Washington,  New  Jersey 

Established  50  Years 


Use  It  a  Month 


FREE 

We  will  ship  this 
piano  to  any  re¬ 
sponsible  person 
for  30  days’  trial, 
test,  and  comparison  with  any  other  piano 
at  any  price.  If  it  pleases  you,  buy  it ; 
if  not,  the  trial  costs  you  nothing.  This 
piano  is  a  beautiful  instrument,  cased  in 
finest  oak,  walnut  or  mahogany,  and  its 
design  and  finish  are  duplicated  in  few 
$600  pianos.  Tone  is  superb,  action  the 
finest  French  repeating,  7  i-y  octapes. 
Our  price  is  $165  cash.  Can  be  bought 
by  small  monthly  payments. 


No  piano  for  less  money  can  be  safely 
guaranteed  for  so  long  a  time.  We  have 
been  selling  pianos  for  forty  years,  and  our 
guarantee  of  quality  goes  with  every  piano. 

Your  old  piano  or  organ  taken  in  ex¬ 
change  at  a  liberal  allowance. 

We  sell  this  piano  at  a  wholesale  price 
— because  direct  from  our  factory. 

Ask  your  Bank  about  our  responsibility. 

Write  for  illustrated  piano  book.  It 
explains  how  we  eliminate  all  risk  from 
piano-buying  by  mail. 


C.  J.  HEPPE  &  SON, 

6th  and  Thompson  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TELEPHONES 

FOR  FARMERS’  LINES 
Bay  from  the  manufacturer.  Build 
your  own  lines.  Bookof  instructions 
for  10c. in  stamps.  Write  nearest  office- 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO. 

153  St.  Clair  St.,Cleveland,  O. 
440  Maine  St.,  Dallas,  Texas. 


1906. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


1 99 


The  Rural  Patterns. 


The  misses’  fancy  blouse  will  be  very 
desirable  with  a  skirt  to  match,  for  a 
Spring  suit,  or  it  may  form  a  separate 
waist  The  waist  is  made  over  a  smooth¬ 
ly  fitted  lining,  which  is  faced  to  form  the 
chemisette  and  itself  is  cut  in  one  piece, 
fitted  by  means  of  shoulder  seams.  The 
closing  is  made  invisibly  at  the  back  and 
full  sleeves  also  are  arranged  over 


6266  Misses’ Fancy  Blouse,  12  to  16  years. 


fitted  foundations,  which  are  faced  to  form 
the  deep  cuffs.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  (14  years) 
is  4%  yards  21,  3 Vs  yards  27  or  2%  yards 
44  inches  wide  with  Vs  yard  of  all-over 
lace.  The  pattern  5256  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
misses  of  12,  14  and  16  years  of  age ;  price 
10  cents. 

The  popularity  of  the  chemisette  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  established  and  such  a  blouse 
as  this  one  always  finds  a  welcome  place 
It  is  so. simple  that  little  labor  is  involved 
in  the  making,  yet  is  exceedingly  stylish. 
As  shown  the  material  is  voile  stitched 
with  silk  and  trimmed  with  banding,  the 
chemisette  being  of  the  material,  but  if  a 
more  elaborate  effect  is  desired  lace  or 
muslin,  tucked  or  inserted  in  lingerie  style, 


6259  Blouse  with  Chemisette, 
32  to  40  bust. 


can  be  used  for  this  last.  The  waist  is 
made  with  a  fitted  lining  that  is  closed  at 
the  front  and  itself  consists  of  the  fronts, 
the  back  and  the  chemisette.  The  closing 
is  made  invisibly  at  the  left  side.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  3 V  yards  21,  V/\  yards  27 
or  254  yards  44  inches  wide  with  5^4  yards 
of  banding.  The  pattern  5259  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust 
measure;  price  10  cents. 


Chicken  Loaf. — This  i9  an  excellent 
way  to  cook  an  old  chicken  that  would 
otherwise  be  tough.  Cut  all  the  meat 
from  the  bones  and  grind  fine  through 
the  meat  chopper.  A  large  chicken  will 
make  three  cupfuls  of  ground  raw  meat, 
to  which  add  one  and  one-half  cups 
cracker  crumbs,  one-half  cupful  ground 
nut  meats,  two  beaten  eggs,  two  level  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  each  of  salt  and  sage,  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  pepper,  one-half  teacupful 
of  milk.  Mix  and  form  into  a  loaf. 
Lover  the  bones  with  cold  water  and 
simmer  one  hour.  Use  this  broth  and  a 
t?,e.sP°onful  of  butter  to  baste  loaf 
while  baking.  Bake  three-fourths  of  an 

f*°Kir'  Thlck,en  gravy  ,eft  in  Pan  with  two 
ta.  .espoonfuls  of  browned  flour,  season 
and  serve  in  sauce  boat. 


A  KALAMAZOO 

DIRECT  TO  YOU 


WHY  not  save  money  in  your  stove  and 
range  buying? 

Why  not  get  a  really  good  stove  or 
range  while  you  are  about  it? 

Here's  a  Kalamazoo  Royal  Steel  Range — one 
of  the  many  of  the  Kalamazoo-direct-to-you 
family. 

It  is  guaranteed,  under  a  820,000  bank  bond  to 
be  strictly  high  grade  in  every  respect. 

The  body  is  made  of  Wellsville  blue  polished 
steel— the  highest  grade  steel  procurable. 

Not  an  ounce  of  scrap  iron  enters  into  it.  The 
tops  and  centers  are  cut  and  braced  in  such  a 
manner  that  we  guarantee  them  against  warp¬ 
ing  for  five  years. 

The  linings  are  heavy  and  the  flues  and  all  oth¬ 
er  parts  where  it  is  necessary  are  lined  v/ithgenu- 
ine  asbestos,  held  between  two  sheets  of  steel. 

The  oven  is  square  and  large,  with  a  bottom 
that  cannot  warp  or  "buckle.”  The  oven  venti¬ 
lation  is  perfect,  making  it  a  quick  and  even 
baker. 


The  oven  is  equipped  with  patented  oven  ther- 
mometer  which  gives  perfect  control  of  the 
oven's  temperature  and  makes  good  baking  and 
roasting  an  easy  matter.  It  saves  time,  trouble, 
and  fuel,  and  is  guaranteed  not  to  get  out  of 
order. 

The  hot  water  reservoir  is  large;  is 
lined  with  white  enamel  and  is  easily  re¬ 
moved  for  cleaning. 

The  fire  box  is  equipped  with  either  a 
duplex  or  a  dock  ash  grate  as  desired, 
and  either  hard  or  soft  coal  or  coke  or 
wood  may  be  used  for  fuel. 

It  is  handsomely  finished,  all  the  orna¬ 
mental  parts  being  heavily  nickeled.  We 
do  all  our  own  nickel-plating,  and  do  it 
right. 

The  riveting,  the  mounting,  the  finishing,  are 
all  done  by  hand,  by  expert  workmen,  and  we 
guarantee  that  there  is  not  a  better  designed,  a 
better  made,  a  better  finished,  or  a  more  dura¬ 
ble  stove  or  range  in  the  world,  than  is  the 
Kalamazoo. 


Oven 

Thermometer 


Please  Remember: 


We  are  actual  manufacturers,  not  mail 
order  dealers. 

We  have  more  than  50,000  customers — 
all  satisfied. 

You  run  no  risk,  as  we  give  you  a  360 
days  approval  test. 

We  pay  the  freight. 

We  make  you  actual  factory  prices. 

We  sell  you  a  stove  or  range  not  ex® 
celled  by  any  in  the  world. 


Quality  is  our  first  consideration,  and  our  32 
years  experience  in  building  and  selling  stoves 
and  ranges  has  taught  us  how  to  make  a  range 
which  we  can  put  in  comparison  with  any  other 
in  the  world. 

Quality  should  also  be  your  first  consideration. 
You  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  poor  range  at  any 
price,  especially — and  herds  the  point — 

When  you  can  buy  this  high  grade  Kalamazoo 
— or  any  other  of  the  Kalamazoo  line  of  ranges, 
cook  stoves,  base  burners  and  heating  stoves  of 
all  kinds — at  a  price  lower  than  your  dealer  pays 
for  stoves  and  ranges  not  the  equal  of  the  Kala¬ 
mazoo.  Please  read  that  again. 

Yon  get  a  Kalamazoo,  freight  prepaid, 
on  a  360  days  approval  test,  guaranteed 
under  a  $20,000  bank  bond,  with  privi¬ 
lege  of  returning  to  us  at  any  time  within 
360  days,  if  it  shows  any  faults  or  defects 
— and  all  at  a  less  price  than  your  dealer 
pays  for  many  stoves  and  ranges  not 
nearly  so  good. 

Here’s  the  secret: 

We  are  manufacturers — actual  manu¬ 
facturers  and  we  sell  to  you  direct  from 
our  factory  at  lowest  factory  prices,  saving  you 
all  dealers',  jobbers',  agents’,  and  middlemen’s 
profits  and  commissions. 

We  have  more  than  50,000  customers  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Their  letters  show 
that  they  have  saved  from  $5  to  840  by 
buying  a  Kalamazoo  direct  from  our  factory. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  the  names  of  our 
customers  in  your  vicinity.  Let  them  tell  you 
what  they  think. 

The  Kalamazoo  line  is  complete—  embracing 
ranges,  cook  stoves,  base  burners  and  beaters 
for  fuel  of  all  sorts,  all  of  late  design,  handsome 
pattern  and  beautiful  finish. 

Send  for  our  catalogue. 

You  will  find  in  it  the  stove  or  range  exactly 
suited  to  your  purpose,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
purchase  it  at  a  money-saving  price. 

Don't  you  think  it  a  proposition  worth  looking 
into?  Let  us  send  you  our  free  catalogue  and 
price  list.  You’ll  be  interested  and  pleased. 


Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  114 . 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mlrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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Zactrutii 


Wife 


And  the 
Telephone 


When  considering  the  advantages  of  a 
telephone  on  the  farm,  and  whether  or  not 
to  buy  one,  don’t  forget  the  wife.  Of  course 
the  telephone  is  a  “time-saver”  for  the  farm¬ 
er,  it  removes  the  necessity  for  so  many 
trips  to  town,  and  gives  him  more  time  for 
work,  but  above  all  don’t  overlook  the  com- 


..  ...  W  auu  a  nucsscHgt 

if  occasion  compels  her  to  call  for  aia  or 
assistance  in  a  hurry.  It  will  relieve  the 
dry  monotony  of  many  a  dreary  day  and 
drive  lonesomeness  away.  The  story  is  told 
of  a  line  inspector,  out  in  Illinois,  who  one 
clay  found  a  woman  rocking  and  knitting, 
with  the  receiver  of  her  telephone  tied  onto 
her  head,  so  that  she  might  hear  all  the  con¬ 
versation  that  passed  over  the  line.  That 
poor  woman  was  not  "nibby,”  she  was  just 
lonesome.  Hundreds  of  farmers’  wives 
know  what  it  means  to  be  lonesome  —  to 
yearn  for  companionship.  Think  what  a 
relief  the  telephone  will  be  to  your  wife. 

what  a  sense  of  security 
it  will  give  her  just  to 
feel  that  she  has  the  en¬ 
tire  neighborhood  right 
at  her  elbow  when  she 
wants  them. 


Stromberg- 

Carison 


Telephones 


are  best  for  the  farm, 
because  they  are  al¬ 
ways  in  order.  They 
are  made  right,  espe¬ 
cially  for  such  service, 
and  they  stay  right. 
You  can  buy  cheaper 


telephones,  but  they  will  cost  you  more  in 
the  end.  They  will  be  out  of  fix  most  of  the 
time  and  will  require  constant  attention  to 
keep  them  "working”  at  all.  To  make  your 
farm  line  both  practical  and  profitable,  don’t 
experiment  with  cheap  telephones.  Buy 
only  the  best.  We  would  like  to  help  you  to 
decide  which  is  best;  to  do  that,  let  us  send 
you  our  new  book,  “How  the  Telephone 
Helps  the  Farmer,”  in  which  we  illustrate 
and  describe  the  process  of  making  a  farm 
telephone  from  beginning  to  finish,  taking 
up  particularly  the  most  important  or 
essential  parts  and  showing  how  we  make 
them  and  how  the  cheap  fellows  make  theirs. 
This  will  be  an  object  lesson  to  you  that 
may  save  you  a  good  many  dollars  and  no 
;le 


little  disappointment.  It  tells  how  to 
interest  your.neighbors  in  building  a  line, 
and  will  furnish  valuable  information  you 
cannot  afford  to  be  without.  It’s  free— write 
for  it  today.  A  postal  will  do;  just  say,  “Send 
me!02-N,”  and  it  will  come  by  return  mail. 


8TROMBERG-CARLSOM  TEL.  MFG.  CO. 


Rochester,  M.  Y. 


Chicago ,  III. 


PRINTS 


Simpson  -  Eddystone 

Solid  Blacks 

Beautiful  rich-looking  fabrics 
with  great  intensity  of  color. 

Do  not  fade  or  wash  out.  The 
standard  materials  for  mourn¬ 
ing  dresses. 

Ash  your  dealer  for 
Simpson- Eddystone  Solid  Blacks. 

Thiee  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


SIX  BILLION  DOLLARS 


were  earned  last  year  by  the  American  Farmer — 
he  has  changed  the  United  States  from  a  debtor 
to  a  creditor  nation.  During  the  last  five  years 
the  value  of  farms  has  increased  33  1-3  per  cent. 

To-day  he  is  a  loaner  of  money — instead  of  a* 
borrower.  What  has  brought  about  this  change 
in  conditions?  Modern  methods — time  and 
labor-saving  devices  principally. 

The  Williams  Farm  Telephone1  1 

as  an  instance,  putsbim  in  touch  profitably,  with  hia 


M>u  «uuvwuvv|  ^/uvo  Him  U"UV,U  pi  ouua  UlJ  j  VY  1  111  OH 

dealer,  freight-agent,  repair  man,  banker,  doctor,  without 
material  cost  at  a  saving  of  much  valuable  time  and  labor, 
If  you  are  interested  think  it  over— and  write  us  for  booklet 
^Overtha  Wir«.”  Tba  Williams  Telephone  ^Supply  Co., 78  Central  Ave., Cleveland 


I  williams 


UNION 

PACIFIC 


w  II  4E 

ONi-mH  ^ 


To  Many  Points  In 


California,  Oregon,  Washington 

VIA 

UNION  PACIFIC 


EVERY  DAY  FROM  FEB.  15  TO  APRIL  7,  1906 


From 

CHICAGO 


From 

ST.  LOUIS 


$30.00 
30.50 


For  Heavy  Loaded  Party  Lines 
“ELLIOTT”  TELEPHONES 

Bona-Fide  "World  Beaters.”  18  Years  Ex¬ 
perience.  Extra  Powerful  High  Grade.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  Ring  25  to  40  Phones  on  one  line, 
loud  and  clear.  Space  too  small  here  to  name 
many  valuable  featuresof  "ELLIOTT”  Phones, 
Be  wise,  write  for  elegant  Catalog,  now  ready, 
ask  for  our  Special  Offer  on  First  order  from 
your  section.  You’ll  not  regret  It. 

ELLIOTT  TELEPHONE  &  ELECTRIC  CO. 

Indianapolis,  lod. 


$26,001  to  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  City. 


33.00  30.00 


to  Butte,  Anaconda  and  Helena, 
to  Pendleton  and  Walla  Walla, 
to  Spokane  and  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

to  San  Francisco, Los  Angeles,  San  Diego 
and  many  other  California  points. 

to  Everett,  Fairhaven,  Whatcom,  Van¬ 
couver,  Victoria  and  Astoria, 
to  Ashland,  Roseburg,  Eugene,  Albany 
and  Salem,  via  Portland, 
to  Portland,  or  to  Tacoma  and  Seattle. 
AND  TO  MANY  OTHER  POINTS. 

Inquire  of 


E.  L.  LOMAX,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent 
Omaha,  Neb. 
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Noodles  in  Various  Forms. 

When  a  hearty  supper  dish  is  wanted 
noodles,  served  in  any  one  of  various 
ways,  will  fill  the  bill  to  perfection,  while 
as  an  addition  to  soup  they  are  delicious 
at  any  time.  Some  people  use  a  little 
water  in  mixing  the  dough,  while  others 
use  milk;  but  the  real  German  noodle, 
which  is  the  best  of  all,  is  made  without 
either.  To  make  them:  Beat  an  egg 
slightly,  but  not  until  it  foams;  salt  it  to 
season  the  dough,  and  then  work  in  all 
the  flour  the  egg  can  be  made  to  take  up. 
Take  the  dough  on  to  the  board  and 
knead  in  flour  until  it  is  stiff  and  smooth, 
then  roll  out  as  thin  as  possible.  Let  the 
sheet  of  dough  dry  for  a  while,  but  roll 
it  into  a  roll  like  a  jelly  roll  before  it 
gets  dry  enough  to  break  when  rolled ; 
slice  from  the  end,  and  shake  into  strings, 
'['lie  thinner  the  dough  is  rolled,  and  the 
finer  it  is  cut  the  better  the  noodles  are. 
\  very  thin,  sharp  knife  makes  the  work 
of  cutting  much  easier  and  insures  much 
finer  noodles.  The  directions  given  call 
for  one  egg  as  a  basis,  but  the  method  of 
making  is  exactly  the  same  if  six,  or  a 
dozen  eggs  are  used.  Three  medium¬ 
sized  eggs  will  make  a  sheet  of  dough  20 
inches  square  if  properly  rolled  out,  and 
will  be  enough  for  a  family  of  six  or 
eight  hungry  people.  When  dry  enough 
to  roll  and  cut  the  noodles  arc  dry  enough 
to  cook,  but  they  may  be  kept  for  hours, 
or  days,  after  they  are  cut.  This  fact 
permits  making  them  in  the  morning,  for 
use  at  supper  time,  or  a  day  in  advance 
of  the  advent  of  the  thrashers,  butchers, 
or  others  whose  coming  means  hurried 
work. 

A  few  noodles  in  a  soup  are  fine,  but 
for  a  “hearty”  dish  take  just  enough  of 
any  good  stock  that  the  noodles  will  fill 
it  after  they  are  swelled  by  cooking.  The 
flour  which  adheres  to  the  dough  will 
thicken  the  little  stock  left  until  it  will 
be  like  a  creamy  dressing  on  the  noodles. 
Have  the  stock  boiling  when  the  noodles 
are  dropped  in  (a  few  at  a  time)  and  lift 
them  occasionally  to  keep  them  from 
forming  into  a  lump.  If  cut  fine  they  will 
cook  in  10  minutes,  but  if  net  very  fine 
allow  15  or  20  minutes  for  the  cooking. 
Another  good  way  to  serve  noodles  is  to 
cook  them  in  salted  water  for  10  minutes; 
lift  out  and  drain,  and  saute  in  hot  butter. 

To  make  a  delicious  pudding,  cook  the 
noodles  in  salted  water,  as  above,  and 
drain.  Rub  a  tablespoonful,  each,  of 
butter  and  sugar  with  a  few  blanched  and 
chopped  almonds.  Mix  these  with  the 
noodles  and  add  a  scant  cupful  of  sweet 
cream.  Rake  and  serve  with  a  hard  sauce. 

Noodles  are  commonly  served  in  a  meat 
soup,  but  are  delicious  in  a  tomato  soup. 
Boil  a  quart  of  tomatoes  and  a  quart  of 
water  together;  strain  and  add  a  half¬ 
teaspoonful  of  soda.  Bring  to  boiling 
heat  again ;  season ;  add  a  generous  lump 
of  butter  and  as  many  noodles  as  wanted, 
and  cook  10  minutes.  Add  a  quart  of  hot 
milk  and  serve  at  once.  Certain  things 
called  by  different  names  are  in  reality 
noodles  fried  in  deep  fat.  To  make 
“varieties”  the  dough  is  made  like  the 
noodle  already  described  with  the  one  ex¬ 
ception,  that  the  eggs  are  well  beaten 
before  adding  the  flour.  When  the  dough 
is  rolled  into  the  thin  sheet  it  is  cut 
into  strips  an  inch  wide  by  four  inches 
long  and  wound  around  the  finger,  then 
slipped  off  and  the  “curl”  fried  to  a 
delicate  brown  in  hot  lard.  A  recipe  de¬ 
scribes  “vanities”  as  made  from  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  dough  but  simply  cut 
into  squares,  circles,  hearts  or  other 
shapes  and  fried.  A  different  dough  is 
made  by  grating  a  dozen  boiled  potatoes 
(of  medium  size)  and  adding  two  beaten 
eggs;  salt  to  taste;  half  a  cup  of  milk, 
and  flour  to  knead  stiff.  Cut  off  small 
pieces  and  roll  into  pencils  an  inch  thick. 
Fry  in  deep  fat.  eva  ryman-gaillard. 

A  Possible  Living. 

Two  unmarried  women,  who  were  cous¬ 
ins  and  took  in  sewing  for  a  living,  moved 
into  a  small  cottage  not  far  off,  to  which 
was  attached  half  an  acre  of  small  wood, 
with  a  strip  of  pasture  that  was  enough 
for  a  horse  and  cow.  and  half  an  acre 
of  land  that  sloped  down  to  the  river.  It 
had  been  turned  over  the  previous  Spring, 
and  planted  in  corn  and  potatoes,  so  that 
it  was  in  good  order  for  gardening,  and 
the  new  occupants,  who  had  saved  a  little 
money  to  pay  down  for  the  place,  wanted 


to  make  it  profitable  by  growing  vegeta¬ 
bles  for  their  own  table,  selling  the  sur¬ 
plus  to  the  storekeepers. 

It  is  not  every  country  town  where 
such  things  are  salable,  but  there  had  been 
a  boom  in  Summer  boarders,  and  a  new 
hotel  had  been  built  for  transients.  So 
Doris  Grey  and  Agnes  May  Laird  made 
up  their  minds  that  their  pleasure  and 
recreation  was  to  be  in  working  the  gar¬ 
den,  with  the  praiseworthy  object  of  free¬ 
ing  their  little  home  from  debt.  A  man 
who  lived  near  by  undertook  the  care  of 
the  horse  and  cow  for  a  consideration,  and 
made  up  the  land  into  sections,  after 
plowing,  with  wide  paths  that  led  to  the 
river,  which  was  convenient  for  watering 
in  a  time  of  drought. 

Of  course  disappointing  experiences 
of  neighbors  were  given  unsolicited,  but 
they  were  not  discouraged ;  the  land  was 
in  good  heart,  and  a  few  loads  of  manure 
purchased  from  the  livery  stable  made  a 
rich  strawberry  bed  for  the  newly-set 
plants,  and  a  hotbed  in  which  to  grow  to¬ 
mato  and  cauliflower  plants.  O  the  an¬ 
ticipation  that  goes  in  with  the  seed  every 
Springtime,  and  sometimes  it  resembles 
Government  donations  that  “never  grow !” 

Sweet  corn  (Early  Minnesota),  Won¬ 
der  peas  that  need  no  staking,  beets 
(Round  Egyptian)  ;  Half-long  carrots, 
easy  to  pull  and  solid;  Wethersfield 
onions  and  a  few  late  turnips  on  the 
ground  where  the  peas  had  grown,  made 
up  the  vegetable  list  for  the  first  year  ; 
the  tomatoes  and  cauliflower  were  twice 
transplanted,  and  set  out  in  rich  ground 
at  the  end  of  May.  Cheap,  light  baskets 
were  bought,  and  the  storekeepers  pur¬ 
chased  all  that  could  be  grown  of  these. 
But  it  was  with  sweet  peas  and  migno- 
lette  that  Doris  Grey  made  her  finan- 
:ial  success.  Taking  a  half  ridge  that 
:ame  out  along  the  fence  side,  she  bought 
half  a  pound  of  mixed  seed  of  the  best 
varieties,  and  a  few  packets  of  novelties. 
A  double  row  was  made  a  foot  apart  and 
the  seed  sown,  while  in  front  was  put  in 
several  ounces  of  mignonette.  Stakes 
were  set  at  even  distances,  and  fine  wire 
stretched  the  length  of  the  row  support¬ 
ed  on  a  notch  in  each  post.  It  was  work 
the  women  could  attend  to,  and  they  hoed 
and  weeded  faithfully,  training  the  tender 
young  tendrils  of  the  peas  up  the  wires, 
and  the  mignonette  to  make  an  even  bor¬ 
der  along  the  path.  By  the  middle  of 
July  the  first  bunches  of  flowers  were 
sent  to  the  hotel  and  found  ready  pur¬ 
chasers,  and  until  frost  came  there  was 
no  lack  of  flowers  to  sell  or  give  away. 
Rather  thick  pink  cord  was  used  in  tying, 
and  care  was  taken  to  blend  the  colors  of 
the  peas  to  make  each  bunch  harmonize. 
At  the  close  of  the  season  it  was  found 
that  the  flowers  had  paid  for  the  hired 
help  and  for  all  the  seeds  sown  in  the 
garden,  leaving  the  vegetables  as  clear 
profit.  There  are  to  be  improvements 
made  this  coming  Spring,  for  a  few  apple 
.and  plum  trees  will  be  set  out,  and  the 
bed  of  Marshall  strawberry  plants  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  some  return  for  the  weed¬ 
ing  that  they  received  last  year.  The  peas 
are  to  be  planted  on  the  other  side  of  the 
garden,  for  it  is  not  wise  to  plant  them 
two  years  on  the  same  ground,  and  so  a 
fresh  piece  of  land  will  be  worked  for 
them,  and  more  care  given  to  their  cul¬ 
ture. 

Some  of  the  hotel  guests  asked  for 
roses,  and  Doris  will  purchase  a  few  Tea 
roses,  and  set  them  out  to  supply  the 
demand.  There  is  nothing  so  good  for 
the  roots  of  roses  as  the  soil  that  has 
been  an  old  pasture,  and  so  there  are 
great  expectations  in  regard  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  quantity  of  the  new  venture.  Ag¬ 
nes  May  made  a  specialty  of  salads  and 
herbs,  as  there  was  a  demand  for  early 
lettuce  and  radishes,  with  the  thinnings 
of  the  onion  bed  tied  up  into  bunches. 
Garden  cress  was  in  demand  after  the  first 
taste  for  sandwiches  with  the  lettuce,  and 
it  grew  quickly  and  in  small  space.  The 
girls  are  in  better  health  than  when  they 
began  to  garden  last  Spring,  and  are 
obliged  to  refuse  some  sewing  for  the 
Spring,  because  the  garden  work  has  be¬ 
come  so  much  more  interesting  and  keeps 
they  out  of  doors. 

“We  only  sew  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
in  Summer,”  said  Agnes  May  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  “for  mornings  and  evenings  we 
are  both  out  in  the  garden.  All  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  cut  at  night  after  the  sun  goes 
down,  and  kept  in  the  cellar  in  cold  water, 
ready  to  tie  up  very  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  our 
flowers  are  recommended  as  not  wilting, 
and  we  do  the  same  with  parsley  and 
lettuce,  so  that  it  does  not  look  flabby 
when  it  gets  to  the  store.” 

Already  the  catalogues  are  being  studied 
and  plans  made  to  fill  each  garden  space. 
The  man  is  at  work  repairing  tools  in 
odd  hours,  so  as  to  be  quite  ready  when 
the  season  opens.  Altogether  the  women’s 
garden  has  been  so  far  a  success,  and  even 
with  less  land  and  more  intensive  farm¬ 
ing,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  living  from 
the  land  if  managed  with  willing  labor, 
intelligence  and  perseverance. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


No  Capital  Needed 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
set  up  in  business  for 
one’s  self  today.  Capital 
is  needed  to  do  that. 
And  sufficient  capital  is 
not  easy  to  get. 

The  temptation  before 
young  men  is  constantly 
to  sink  themselves  in 
salaried  positions.  They 
grow  old  but  not  in¬ 
dependent.  They  settle 
down  as  the  servants  of 
corporations  and  the 
men  of  other  men. 

We  earnestly  wish  we 
could  place  before  you 
and  every  other  man  or 
woman,  young  or  old, 
above  the  average,  the 
advantages  of  represent¬ 
ing  The  Ladies'  H  OME 
Journal  and  The  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post. 

Many  a  man  invests 
his  capital  and  loses  it. 
You  cannot  lose  the  capi¬ 
tal  we  furnish  you  if  you 
are  earnest,  honest  and 
industrious. 

Why  not  secure  a  cap¬ 
ital  start  without  capital 
and  make  more  money 
than  many  a  small  mer¬ 
chant  with  less  effort 
and  no  risks  whatever? 
Write  us  about  it. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  CO. 
686- E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Does  All  the  Hard  Work 

fill  Ilf  A*..  The  New  Ball  Fav- 

Oll  If  aSn  Uay  ?rite  Washer,  with 

•  its  easy,  natural  rub¬ 
bing  motion— like  600  knuckles  on  a  wash¬ 
board-washes  everything  clean,  easi-, 
er,  quicker,  better  than  yon  can  do  it 
any  other  way.  Does  it  without  put¬ 
ting  a  hand  in  the  tub  or  bending  your 
back— robs  wash  day  of  its  drudgery. 

A  beautiful  book,  free,  ,lThe  Favor¬ 
ite  Way  on  Wash. 

Day,”  tells  how  it 
works  and  helps 
the  woman  You 
will  want  to  read 
this  book.  Write 
for  it  today. 

R.  M.  BALL,  MFR. 

Dept.  A, 

115  CLEVELAND  ST. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 


The  Best  Crops  Grow  where  BEAULIEU’S  seeds  go. 
Importer  of  best  French  seeds.  Potatoes,  Gladiolus, 
Dahlias,  Wheats,  etc.  21  pi-izes  at  New  York.  Silver 
medal  at  St.  Louis.  Beaulieu.  Woodhaven,  L.  I.,  N.Y, 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St. .Syracuse,  N.Y. 


No  doubt  you’ll  need  a  406 

TOWER’S 

FISH  BRAND 

'  SUIT  or  SLICKER 

this  season. 

Make  no  mistake  —  it’s  the  kind 
that’s  guaranteed  to  keep  you  dry 
and  comfortable  in  the  hardest 
storm.  Made  in  Black  or  Yel¬ 
low.  Sold  by  all  reliable  dealers. 


A.  J.  TOWER  CO 

BOSTON,  U.S.A. 
TOWER  CANADIAN  CO.,  Ltd. 
Toronto,  Can. 


:o-  L 
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New  Sweet  Peas 

Fnr  75  fcntc  we  wi"  mai1,  p05,‘ 

1  Ul  LtO  G/Clllo  paid,  one  regular 
retail  packet  each  of:  The  New  Gi¬ 
gantic  ‘ ‘  Orchid-flowered’' JOHN  ING. 
MAN,  the  best  and  most  beautiful 
rose-crimson,  as  shown  on  Colored 
Plate  in  our  New  Catalogue;  — 
FLORA  NORTON,  the  best  clear  light 
blue,— and  JANET  SCOTT,  largest 
and  most  lovely  deep  bright  pink. 

Also  one  full-sized  packet  (seventy  to 
ninety  seeds)  each  of  DOROTHY  ECKF0RD, 
the  largest  white, — the  famous  pink- 
edged  white  BURPEE’S  DAINTY, — the  love¬ 
ly  blended  pink  and  buff  AGNES  JOHNSTON, 
— the  largest  pure  red  KING  EDWARD  VII, 
and  a  large  packet  of  the  unequaled  spe¬ 
cial  new  Giant  -  flowered  BURPEE’S  BEST 
MIXED  FOR  1906. 

CST”  In  each  Collection  Bag  we  include  our 
up-to-date  Leaflet  on  Culture,  and  also  one  packet 
of  a  beautiful  new  Special  Strain  of  the  Annual 
Gypeophila  Elegane .  easily  grown  and  of  which 
the  graceful  dainty  sprays  impart  such  an  at¬ 
tractive  appearance  to  a  bouquet  of  Svreet  Peas. 
jr  buV8  the  Complete  Collection  of  Nine 

Lo  Gents  Packets  postpaid.  Five  Collections 
mailed  for  $i.oo. 

r  j»n  /f  .  we  trill  mail  all  the 
rUr  DU  ten  IS  above  and  also  one 
regular  packet  each  of  Bur  pee' a  Re-selected 
‘ ‘ Earliest  of  All,” — the  new  Marchioness 
of  Cholmondeley,  best  buff  and  pink, — Mrs. 
Geo.  Higginson,  Jr.,  the  charming  new 
“  sky  blue,” — Miss  Willmott,  large  orange- 
pink, — Burpee's  Navy  Blue,  the  best  dark 
blue, — Burpee's  Sunproof  Salopian,  and  a 
large  packet  of  the  Netv  Gigantic  “ Orchid- 
Flowered”  Seedlings  of  Countess  Spencer. 
fftSF’  In  all,  16  pkts.  for  50  cents,  a  truly  Mag¬ 
nificent  Collection! 

For  One  Dollar  Z  ZZl 

and  also  one  regular  fifteen-cent  packet 
each  of  the  True  Countess  Spencer  and 
Helen  Lewis,  shown  on  Colored  Plate,  also 
David  R.  Williamson,  and  the  remarkable 
Burpee's  Earliest  White,  now  first  offered, 
-  also  a  ten-cent  packet  each  of  the  new 
Helen  Pierce, — Scarlet  Gem  and  Burpee's 
Earliest  Sunbeams; — also  a  regular  packet 
(70  to  90  seeds)  of  Jessie  Cuthbertson, — Hon. 
Mrs.  E.  Kenyon, — Mrs.  Dugdale,—  Othello, 
— Eckford's  Sadie  Burpee  and  Prince  of 
Wales. 

8^"  In  all,  these  Twenty-ninePackets,  at  regular 
rates  “per  j>kt.”  amount  to  $2.40,  but  all  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  Special  DOLLAR  BOX, — mailed, 
postpaid,  to  any  address  in  the  United  States. 

Mention  the  Bubal  New  Yorker  and 
we  will  include  another  Grand  New  Nov¬ 
el  ty,  making  30  pkts.  in  the  Box,  worth 
$2.65  for  only  One  Dollar!  If  not  already 
received,  he  sure  to  ask  for  the  New 
Thirtieth  Anniversary  Edition  of 

Burpee’sI906  Farm  Annual 

Long  known  as  “  The  Leading  American 
Seed  Catalogue,” — this  is  now  brighter 
and  better  than  ever  before.  An  elegant 
book  of  168  pages,  it  tells  the  plain  truth 
about  the  Best  Seeds  That  Grow ! 

WRITE  TO-DAY!  This  advertisement  will 
not  appear  again. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co., 

Philadelphia. 
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Notes  From  a  Massachusetts 
Garden. 

There  are  gardens  and  gardens.  I  have 
had  both  kinds  Sometimes  I  threaten  to 
have  only  shrubs  and  perennials  in  my 
“posy-bed,”  because  they  seem  to  be  the 
only  kinds,  for  busy  people.  Flowers  are 
dainty  little  tyrants  demanding  attention 
to  their  wants  at  once.  They  are  not 
happy  or  thriving  on  spare  time  any  more 
than  babies  are.  Still,  every  Winter  and 
Spring  the  same  old  longing  is  in  my 
heart,  and  I  plan  my  garden  recklessly. 
We  always  have  heaps  of  sweet  peas. 
Mamma  loved  them,  and  every  Sabbath 
morning  Father  takes  a  big,  dew-wet 
bunch  of  them  to  the  spot  that  is  hers, 
in  the  “silent  city.”  There  is  a  plant 
that  has  ethereal  white  blossoms ;  we  call 
it  babies’  breath  (Gypsophila  paniculata). 
It  is  like  a  mist,  half  revealing,  half  con¬ 
cealing  other  flowers.  It  makes  a  bouquet 
quite  fairy-like.  Then  there  is  another, 
called  old  man — the  “southern  wood”  our 
grandmother  carried  folded  with  their 
handkerchiefs  between  the  leaves  of  their 
Bibles  to  liven  the  long  sermons  that 
were  their  portion,  and  Dahlias,  gorgeous, 
prodigal  alike  of  blossoms  and  foliage. 
Sometimes  I  have  quite  a  good  collection 
of  house  plants  to  set  out.  Last  year 
I  had  only  a  few  geraniums,  two  Be¬ 
gonias  and  a  sickly  heliotrope,  but  they 
fairly  outdid  themselves.  I  planted  five 
cents’  worth  of  nasturtiums  to  help  out, 
but  they  positively  refused  to  do  any¬ 
thing;  they  really  sulked.  The  henyard 
wire  fence  came  pretty  close  to  the  wood- 
pile,  and  the  combination  looked  dreary 
enough.  I  planted  a  generous  lot  of  sun¬ 
flower  seed,  and  the  biddies  worked  like 
Trojans  to  dig  it  up,  but  some  escaped 
and  grew.  Just  think  how  foolish  those 
greedy  hens  were  to  cut  off  their  Winter 
“candy”  that  way ! 

I  think  there  is  nothing  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  Phlox  Drummondi.  There  is 
a  new  kind  with  “starry”  blossoms.  I 
meant  to  sow  some  Sweet  William  last 
September,  but  did  not.  Sickness  and 
death  have  been  much  with  us  the  past 
year,  and  other  things  have  been  laid 
aside  for  a  while.  I  had  a  splendid  bed 
of  English  violets  started,  but  Father  cov¬ 
ered  them  so  warmly  that  they  didn’t  ap¬ 
pear  again.  I  felt  pretty  badly,  but  I  can 
try  again.  I  believe  plants  will  stand 
more  neglect  than  “fussing.”  I  ask  my 
friends  what  do  you  do  to  have  such 
beautiful  flowers?  “Why,  nothing!  I 
don’t  fuss  with  ’em  any.  It’s  a  good  plan 
to  pick  the  blossoms.”  That  is  the  whole 
secret.  I  have  tried  to  raise  heliotropes 
so  often  and  they  invariably  die.  A  flor¬ 
ist  told  me  the  trouble — “You’re  too  good 
to  them.  Give  ’em  a  drink  now  and  then, 
but  don’t  putter  over  them,  and  you’ll  have 
better  luck.”  I  am  trying  to  learn  not  to 
putter  and  yet  give  them  necessary  care. 

I  seem  to  be  succeeding  with  a  calla 
lily  given  me  last  Fall.  It  grows  green 
and  luxuriant,  and  the  other  day  I  found 
a  beautiful  white  bud  pushing  out  from 
the  shelter  of  a  leaf.  1  almost  hold  my 
breath  lest  it  be  blighted.  It  is  the  first 
bud  I  ever  had,  and  I  am  jealous  lest  a 
touch  profane  shall  ruin  it.  To  some 
people  a  calla  seems  coarse  and  stiff,  but 
I  think  I  am  a  little  in  awe  of  them.  They 
are  so  stately,  and  resent  handling  so 
positively.  One  may  only  stand  afar  off 
and  admire. 

Did  you  ever  have  a  clump  of  holly¬ 
hocks  in  your  garden  ?  The  new  double 
ones  are  exquisite,  and  perfectly  hardy. 
And  pjeonies,  I  should  miss  them  more 
than  I  can  tell.  There  is  a  hedge  of  them 
about  the  garden,  white,  shell-pink,  rose- 
pink  ones  with  a  dainty  perfume  of  their 
own.  and  rich,  glowing,  red  ones.  I  like 
to  pick  a  dozen  with  about  two  feet  of 
s*em,  tuck  them  into  a  quaint  old  stone 
jar,  and  set  them  on  the  brick  hearth  of 
the  fireplace.  I  started  a  wild-flower 
spot  under  the  lilac  tree,  but  the  shy 
things  seemed  so  out  of  place,  so  home¬ 
sick  that  I  lost  all  interest  in  it,  and 
went  back  to  the  woods  and  pastures  for 
them.  ADAH  E.  COLCORD. 


Some  Chicken  Recipes. 

Spring  Chicken  Fried  in  Crkam. — Put 
a  pint  of  rich  cream  in  a  frying  pan  over 
a  moderate  fire  till  it  begins  to  color,  dip 
the  different  parts  of  the  chicken  in  flour, 
fry  in  the  cream  on  each  side  till  it  is  a 
delicate  brown.  When  done  put  it  on  a 
hot  platter,  pour  another  half  pint  of 
cream  into  the  pan,  let  it  boil  one  minute, 
add  a  saltspoonful  of  salt,  a  dash  of  pep¬ 
per,  then  pour  it  over  the  chicken.  Serve 
garnished  with  sprigs  of  parsley  and  a 
dish  of  puffed  potato  slices. 

Chicken  in  Cuban  Style. — Cut  up 
chicken  as  for  a  fricassee.  Dry  each  piece 
and  dip  in  beaten  egg  and  roll  in  cracker 
dust;  season  with  pepper  and  salt  and  fry 
each  piece  very  brown  in  half  butter  and 
half  lard.  When  browned  add  cup  of 
hot  water,  cover  and  simmer  half  an  hour. 
Then  take  out  chicken  and  put  on  plate 
in  warming  oven.  Have  ready  a  bowl  of 
rice  cooked  in  the  following  manner:  One 
cup  of  rice  washed  in  several  waters — the 
more  the  better — when  well  washed  pour 
over  it  two  quarts  of  hissing  hot  water; 
add  one  teaspoonful  pure  sweet  lard,  two 
scant  teaspoonfuls  of  salt.  Let  it  boil 
rapidly  for  15  minutes,  or  until  tender; 
some  rice  takes  a  few  minutes  longer.  Stir 
but  once,  and  when  perfectly  tender  drain 
at  once  through  a  coarse  sieve;  put  it  into 
the  frying  pan  with  the  liquid  chicken  ha9 
simmered  in,  add  two  tomatoes  (canned 
or  fresh)  chopped  fine,  a  chili  pepper,  also 
chopped  fine.  Toss  all  together  lightly 
with  a  fork.  Pile  in  the  center  of  plat¬ 
ter  and  lay  around  it  the  pieces  of  fried 
chicken.  Garnish  with  parsley. 

Steamed  Chicken— Truss  a  fowl  for 
boiling,  rub  with  the  cut  side  of  a  lemon 
(to  keep  it  white),  and  lay  on  slices  of 
salt  pork  or  bacon  and  steam  with  an 
onion  and  three  stalks  of  celery  until  ten¬ 
der — three  hours  or  longer.  Have  ready 
a  mound  of  rice,  boiled,  seasoned  with 
butter  and  salt  (a  teaspoon  of  salt  to  each 
quart  of  water  in  cooking),  and  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  butter  after  it  is  on  the  platter. 
Dispose  the  fowl  on  the  rice.  In  a  sep¬ 
arate  dish  have  halves  of  tiny  biscuit,  over 
which  pour  the  chicken  gravy.  In  mak¬ 
ing  the  latter,  first  strain  it,  thicken  with 
flour  and  water  (tablespoon  of  flour),  and 
enrich  with  two  egg  yolks  beaten  with 
half  a  cup  of  cream  or  rich  milk.  The 
rice  and  the  biscuits  take  the  place  of  po¬ 
tatoes. 

Chicken  and  Potatoes,  Southern 
Style. — Cut  a  two-pound  Spring  chicken 
in  large  pieces.  Stew  in  just  water 
enough  to  cover,  adding  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  a  saltspoonful  of  pepper  and  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter  when  first  put  to  cook. 
Scrape  and  boil  a  dozen  small  round  po¬ 
tatoes,  being  careful  to  keep  them  whole. 
Mix  one  beaten  egg  and  a  tablespoon  of 
flour  with  a  quart  of  milk,  add  to  the 
chicken  when  tender,  boil  up,  then  add  the 
hot  drained  potatoes  and  serve  very  hot. 
Add  a  half  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  dashes  of  pepper  before  putting  in 
the  potatoes. 

Victoria  Chicken. — Procure  a  young 
chicken  of  three  and  one-half  pounds  in 
weight,  singe,  draw  and  wash  it,  cut  the 
chicken  into  ten  pieces,  season  with  half 
teaspoonful  pepper,  and  half  tablespoon- 
ful  of  salt;  rub  the  seasoning  and  the 
chicken  well  together.  Cut  half  pound 
bacon  into  slices,  remove  the  rind  and 
place  the  bacon  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water, 
let  it  lie  five  minutes,  then  drain.  Put 
the  bacon  into  a  saucepan  and  fry  to  a 
delicate  brown,  then  take  out  the  bacon. 
Put  the  chicken  into  the  bacon  fot,  add 
half  tablespoon ful  butter,  cover  and  cook 
slowly  for  thirty  minutes,  turning  the 
chicken  with  a  fork  three  times  during 
that  time,  then  lay  the  chicken  in  a  round 
pan  with  the  slices  of  bacon  between,  pour 
over  three  cups  of  cream,  cover  the  pan 
and  bake  one  hour  in  a  medium-hot  oven. 
When  ready  to  serve  lay  the  chicken  on  a 
hot  dish,  and  lay  six  bread  croutons  in  a 
circle  around  the  dish,  strain  the  sauce 
over  the  chicken  and  serve. 


THE  EXTERNAL  USE  OF 

St.  Jacobs  Oil 

is  the  short,  sure,  easy  cure  for 

It  penetrates  to  the  seat 
of  torture,  and  relief 
promptly  follows. 

Price,  25c.  and  50c. 


Rheumatism 


and 


Neuralgia 


BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING  ROSES. 


A  Liberal  Offer  of  Beautiful  Roses,  Including  the  most  beautiful  hardy  climbing 
rose  In  existence,  the  “  Crimson  Rambler.”  All  handsome,  well-rooted,  hardy  plants. 

Last  year’s  offer  was  accepted  by  thousands  and  all  were  delighted. 
Your  homes  and  flower  beds  made  more  beautiful  at  trifling  expense. 
A  very  small  sum  secures  a  wealth  of  Beauty  and  Fragrance  which 
will  last  for  months.  The  Rose  is  the  most  popular  flower  and 
every  family  should  grow  them  In  profusion.  This  Is  the 
finest  collection  of  CHOICE  E  VKR-BLOOMING  ROSES  ever 
offered  as  a  Premium  at  a  popular  price. 

In  order  to  more  thoroughly  introduce  The  Housewife 
we  will  send  It  for  one  year  including  Six  Splendid  Roses, 
as  described  below,  for  only  Forty  Cents 

THE  HOUSEWIFE 

The  Most  Helpful  Household  Publication  In  Ameri¬ 
ca.  Nothing  Frivolous,  nothing  Trashy,  but  Healthy 
and  Wholesome  Entertainment  and  Instruction  for 
the  American  Housewife.  Among  the  departments  In 
Thk  Hourkwife  aro  the  following  :  Among  the  Flow¬ 
ers,  Edited  by  Eben  E.  Rexford,  Mother’s  Hour,  The 
Kitchen,  The  Rest  Ways,  Literary  W'orld,  With 
Needles  and  Hooks  and  others.  The  stories  printed  In 
The  Housewife  are  always  Bright,  Interesting  and 
Wholesome.  Hundreds  of  New  Ideas,  Useful  Hints  and 
Helps  in  every  number  and  Beautifully  Illustrated.  Thk 
Houskwifk  aims  constantly  to  be  Timely  and  Practical. 
The  Roses  given  are  as  follows  :  New  Climbing  Rose,  CRIM¬ 
SON  RAMBLER.— One  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  this 
Rose  is  Its  remarkable  color,  which  Is  of  the  brightest  crimson, 
which  remains  undimmed  to  the  end.  It  Is  exceedingly  hardy  . 
The  Coppery-Yellow  Rose,  FRANCISKA  KRUGER. — In  its  shading  of  deep  coppery- 
yellow  it  stands  unique  and  distinct  from  all  others.  The  Charming  Rose,  THE 
BRIDE. — This  Is  undoubtedly  the  finest  white  Rose  ever  offered  to  the  public.  The  Famous 
Rose,  HELEN  GOULD. — The  strongest  growing,  freest  blooming  and  hardiest  Hybrid  Tea  Rose 
now  known.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  fullest  of  red  Roses;  long,  plump  buds,  forming  flowers 
Of  grand  size  and  great  beauty.  The  Prolific  Rose,  8TAR  OF  LYON.— This  magnificent  Tea  Rose  is  a 
rich  golden-yellow  ;a  strong,  healthy  and  vigorous  grower  ;  immense  bloomer,  bearing  flowers  and 
buds  early  and  late.  The  Beautiful  and  Hardy  Rose,  BRIDESMAID. — Popular  pink  Rose.  It  Is  a  de¬ 
lightful  shade  of  bright  pink,  very  fine  flowerlDg  and  easily  grown.  These  six  varieties  make  a  splen¬ 
did  and  satisfactory  collection.  The  Roses  are  carefully  packed  and  sent  by  mail  postpaid. 

For  only  Forty  Cents  we  will  send  The  Hourkwjfk  a  full  year  aud  the  SIX  ROSES  as  above  described. 
Early  orders  secure  the  best  selections.  Remit  by  P.  O.  money  order  or  in  postage  stamps.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  monev  refunded.  This  is  a  splendid  offer  by  a  reliable  concern,  therefore  you  can  safely  order. 

Address  THE  HOUSEWIFE,  56  Duane  St.,  New  York. 


Special  Offer— Baby  Rambler  Rose 

(The  Perpetual  Everblooming  Dwarf  Crimson  Rambler) 

EVERY  one  will  want  this  phenomenal  new  rose  this  year. 

Blooms  outside  all  summer  and  inside  all  winter.  Never 
without  flowers,  throwing  truss  after  truss  of  huge  bouquet¬ 
like  clusters  of  forty  to  sixty  flowers  each.  Individual  flowers 
and  trusses  larger,  and  brighter  crimson  than  Crimson  Ram¬ 
bler.  Hardy  as  an  oak.  Insect-proof. 

Special  Offer  of  this  Gold  Medal  Rose  at  this  low  price  to  eet  my  cata¬ 
logue  of  700  varieties  of  seed  sand  100  kinds  of  bulbs  in  hands  of  flower  lovers. 

Prices:  Strong)  guaranteed  plants,  1 5c.  each;  2  for  25c.;  5  for  50c.; 
postpaid.  Two-year-old  plants,  40c.  each;  3  for  $1.00. 

MISS  MARY  EL  MARTIN,  FLORAL  PARK,  NEW  YORK 


how  to  Grow 

Roses 

Growing  Roses  successfully  and 
abundantly  is  easy  when  you  have 
learned  a  few  simple  facts  and  have 
good  rose-bushes  to  start  with. 

Our  handsome,  helpful  book  “How 
to  Grow  Roses,”  tells  you  these  facts  ; 
how  to  select  the  best  roses  for  your 
locality;  howto  plant,  prune  and  protect 
them  and  howto  grow  the  finest  blossoms. 
Beautifully  illustrated  with  photographs. 
Free  to  readers  of  this  Magazine.  So  is 
our  new  136-page  catalogue,  describing 
the  choicest  roses. 

We  are  the  pioneer  rose  growers  of  America. 
Our  plants  have  a  reputation.  From  our  com¬ 
plete  assortment  you  can  be  sure  of  getting  the 
kinds  that  do  best  in  your  locality.  We  pack 
carefully  aud  guarantee  each  plant  to  reach 
you  In  perfect  grow  ing  condition. 

For  roses  next  summer,  begin  planning  now. 
It  will  pay  to  get  our  two  books.  Write  for 
them  to-day. 

THE  CONARD  &  JONES  CO., 
Box  W,  West  (drove,  Pa. 

“ Growers  of  the  Best  Ttoses  in  America." 


,£rovers\  Flowering  Shrubs 

ronw  /  in  large  assortment. 
yOHuw/  complete  line 
of  Fruit  and  ornamental 
Trees,  Hoses,  Plants.  Write 
for  our  handsome  illus¬ 
trated  catalog.  It’s  free.  fen 
Buy  direct  from  grower  at  AW 
wholesale  prices,  (.rover 
Nursery  Co.,  71  Trust 
ISltig.,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


IRS.  WINSLOW’S 

SOOTHING  SYRUP 

has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their  1 
children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years.  < 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  < 
all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  tho  best  ( 
remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

,  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


PIS05  CURE  FOR 
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CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS 

01 

& 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good. 

o 

I 

Use  in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 

H 
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CONSUMPTION 

_ 

L - 

GLADIOLI 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Groff’s  Hybrids  (Genuine),  and  other  high 
grade  Strains.  Winners  of  the  GRAND 
PRIZE  World’s  Fair  St.  Louis,  1904. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

ARTHUR  COWEE 

Meadowvale  Farm,  Berlin,  N.Y. 


OUR  PLANTS,  ROSES, 

Seed.,  Shrubs,  FRUIT 
AND  ORNAMENTAL 

TREES  have  been  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  excellence  for  over 
half  a  century.  You  take  no 
chances  in  buying  of  us  an 
no  fairer  prices  are  quoted 
on  high  quality  goods.  The 
best  are  always  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  results.  We  mull 
postpaid  Seeds,  Roses, 
Blunts,  Bulbs,  Vines,  Etc., 
and  guarantee  sufe  arrival 
and  satisfaction,  larger  by 
express  or  freight.  You  will 
be  interested  in  onr  extraordinary  cheap  offers  of  over 
half  a  hundred  choice  collections  of  Seeds,  IMunts, 
Roses.  Etc.  Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you 
our  elegant  1  68-page  Catalogue  FREE.  Send  for 
it  today  and  see  what  values  we  give  for  a  little  money. 
62  years.  44  greenhouses,  1200  acres. 

THE  STORKS  <fc  II  VKKINON  CO.. 

BOX  245,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


FAIRFAX  ROSES 

Cannot  23  o  Eqvxallocl. 

o A  DHCEC  Blooming  Size  FAQ  I 
^4  nUdCd  Plants,  Postpaid  rUll  91 

Including  Helen  Gould,  Paul  Neyron,  General  Jack, 
Striped  La  France,  White  Cocliet  and  others  of  equal 
value.  All  labeled.  The  same  in  strong  two-year 

Slants  by  express,  $3.50.  Catalogue  of  all  green- 
ouse  plants  and  DAHLIAS  FREE. 

W.  R.  GRAY,  Box  1 ,  Oakton,  Fairfax  Co.,Va. 


DAHLIAS 


20  Kinds.  91.  Awarded  GRAND 
PRIZE  at  St.  Louis.  GOLD  MEDAL  at 
Buffalo.  H.  F.  HURT.  Taunton,  Mass. 


WHEELER’S 
SEEDS 

Are  Sold  on  Honor 

Our  Superb  100-paRe  Catalogue 
describes  h)I  that  is  newest  ami  best 
In  Vegetables,  Flowers  and  RoseB. 
It  is  Free;  send  for  it  to-day. 

Special  Nasturtium  Offer. 

For  10c.  we  will  send  postpaid 
5  lar*e  packets  of  our  new  Giant¬ 
flowering  Nasturtiums  (All  different 
colors).  They  are  absolutely  unriv¬ 
alled.  They  never  disappoint. 

klbridgk  E.  WHKKLKR, 

1U1  Main  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  February  24,  1906,  wholesale  except 
otherwise  noted.  The  prices  of  grain,  butter, 
cheese  and  eggs  are  based  on  the  official 
figures  of  the  Produce  and  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
changes,  with  such  revision  as  outside  deals 
noted  appear  to  warrant.  Prices  of  other 
products  are  from  reports  of  dealers,  inqui¬ 
ries  and  observation  of  sales  in  the  various 
market  sections.  Where  possible  these  fig¬ 
ures  are  the  average  of  several  sales. 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  red . 

— 

@  89% 

No.  1.  Northern  Duluth.. 

4  - 

@  91% 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed . 

— 

@  48 

Oats  . 

(  — - 

@  37 

Rye  . 

_  — 

@  65 

Barley  . 

@  45 

FEED. 

Wholesale  at  N.  Y. 

Spring  Bran . 

_ 

@20.00 

Middlings  . 

— 

@22.00 

Red  Dog . 

@23.50 

Oil  meal . 

— 

@31.50 

Cottonseed  meal . : 

@30.00 

Retail  Western  N.  Y. 

Spring  Bran . 

.21.00 

@22.00 

Middlings  . 

.  23.00 

@24.00 

Red  Dog . 

— 

@25.00 

Gluten  . 

.24.00 

@29.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  No.  1 . 

@  — 

No.  2 . 

@  — 

No.  3  . 

@11.00 

Clover,  mixed . 

.12.00 

@13.00 

Clover  . 

@10.00 

Straw,  long  rye . 

.  1 1 .00 

@13.00 

Short  and  oat . 

.  8.00 

@  9.00 

MILK. 

N.  \\  Exchange  price  $1.61  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  to  26-cent  zone  ship¬ 
pers  who  have  no  extra  station  charges. 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  best . 

— 

@ 

28 

Lower  grades . 

.  .  17 

@ 

26% 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.  . .  25 

@ 

26 

Lower  grades . 

.  .  .  16 

@ 

23 

Imitation  Creamery . 

.  .  .  IS 

©> 

21 

Factory  . 

17 

Packing  Stock . 

•  ■  13%  @ 

16 

EGGS. 

Market  badly  glutted. 

Fancy,  white . 

.  .  .  20 

@ 

21 

Choice,  white . 

.  .  18 

@ 

19 

Extra,  mixed  colors . 

■  16% 

@ 

17 

Lower  grades . 

l9 

@ 

15 

Western  and  Southern . 

@ 

14 

Storage  . 

10  f 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy .  —  @  14% 

Choice  .  —  @  13% 

Fair  to  good .  11  %@  12 

Part  skims .  7  @  10 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap..  fancy .  —  @  11% 

Evap.,  choice .  —  @  10 

Evap.,  prime .  —  @  9% 

Evap.,  common .  7  (a)  8 

Sun-dried  .  5  <§>  7 

Chops,  100  lbs . 2.60  (a  2.~0 

Cores  and  skins . 1.95  @2.00 

Raspberries  .  —  @  28 

Cherries .  —  @  14 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Ben  Davis  &  Baldwin.  3.50  (S>5.00 

Spy.  Spitz.  King . 4.00  @6.00 

Greening . 3.00  @5.50 

Strawberries,  quart .  25  @  60 

Cranberries,  bbl . 16.00  @21.00 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice . . .  14  @  16 

Common  to  fair....... .  11  @  13 

Olds .  5  @  7 

German,  1905  . . 28  @  36 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl.  ..... .3,00 

State  and  Jersey.  ........ .1.50 

European.  168-lb.  bag.  ....  .1.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl.  . . . 1.50 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  8 

Beets,  100  bunches.  ..........  3.00 

Carrots,  bbl . 1.00 

Cabbage,  ton . .  1 3.00 

Celery,  dozen  . 15 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl. ....  .4.00 

Eggplants,  box  . . 1.50 

Kale,  bbl . . . 75 

Lettuce,  bbl . 1.50 

Onions,  white,  bbl . 3.00 

Yellow . 1.50 

Red . 1.00 

Peppers.  24-quart  carrier . 2.00 

Peas,  Fla.,  basket . .1.00 

String  Beans . 100 

Spinach,  bbl  . 1.00 

Squash,  bbl . 1.25 

Turnips,  bbl .  50 

Tomatoes,  24-quart  carrier.  ...  1.00 

HOTHOUSE  GOODS. 

Cucumbers,  dozen . 1.50 

I  vet  t  uce,  dozen .  50 

Mushrooms,  lb .  15 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 2.00 

Rhubarb,  dozen  .  30 

Tomatoes,  lb .  10 


LIVE  POUTRY. 
Receipts  heavy.  Prices  lower. 


Chickens  .  — 

Fowls  . — 

Roosters  .  — 

Turkeys  .  — 

Ducks,  pair .  60 

Geese,  pair . 1.25 


Pigeons,  pair 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys  .  13 

Chickens  .  12 

Fowls  .  10 

Ducklings  .  — 

Ducks  .  . . .  10 

Geese .  10 

Squabs,  dozen  . 1.75 


@6.00 
©  2.00 
@1.75  \ 

©  3.00 
©  16 
@5.00 
@1.25 
@  22.00 
@  65 
©  6.50 
@3.50 
@)  85 
@6.00 
@6.00 
@2.00 
@1.75 
@6.00 
@  5.00 
@  6.00 
@1.50 
@1.75 
©il.OO 
@6.00 


@2.00 
(a  1 .00 
@i  60 
©  3.00 
©  50 

@  40 


@  10 
@  12% 
@  7 

@  16 
@  85 
@1.75 
@  25 


@  21 
@  25 
@  1 4  % 

@  20 
@  15 
@  12 
@4.25 


COUNTRY-DRESS E L)  MEATS. 
Choice  larnhs  rather  scarce  and  higher. 


Calves  .  8  @  11 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each . 6.00  @11.00 

Pork  . 6  @  8% 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Calves  . 

Sheep  . 

.5.00 

.4.00 

@9.25 

@5.00 

@7.75 

@0.50 

Hogs  . 

FURS. 

Black  Bear . 

15.00 

@25.00 

Badger  . 

60 

@  1.00 
@  9.00 
@  4.00 

Red  Fox . 

2.00 

Fisher  . 

6.00 

@  8.00 

Wolf.  Timber . 

@  5.00 

Lynx  . 

@  8.00 

Wild  Cat . 

50 

@  80 

Martin  . 

8.00 

@  20.00 

Skunk,  black . 

— 

@  1.90 

Half  striped . 

— 

@  1.40 

Striped  . . 

— 

@  65 

White . 

— 

©  25 

Raccoon  . 

60 

@  1.50 

Opossum  . 

25 

@  50 

Mink  . 

3.00 

@  6.00 

Muskrat.  Spring . 

— 

@  22 

Winter  . . 

19 

@  21 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  named  are 
N.  Y. 

for . 

ton 

lots, 

f.  o.  b.. 

Nitrate  of  Soda.  ton. 

.  - 

@52.00 

Muriate  of  Potash.., 

.  - 

@41.25 

Dried  Blood  . 

.  - 

@50.00 

Ivainit  . 

.  - 

@11.00 

Acid  Phosphate . 

.  - 

@11.00 

Sulphate  of  Potash.  . 

.  * - 

@47.00 

Ground  Bone  . 

.  - 

©  25.00 

Tankage  . 

.  - - 

@34.50 

Copper  Sulphate,  bbl. 

lots. 

lb. 

.  - 

©  6% 

Sulphur  Flowers,  bbl. 

lots, 

lb. 

.  - 

©  2  i ., 

Vermin  and  Tobacco. — In  regard  to  tobac¬ 
co.  as  a  preventive  of  damage  by  mice  and 
rabbits;  I  have  known  mice  to  tunnel  into 
the  center  of  a  six-foot  wide  bulk  of  tobacco 
and  rear  their  young  there.  I  have  also 
found  nests  of  young  rabbits  under  piles  of 
tobacco  stalks  in  and  near  barns,  and  have 
known  lice  to  drive  setting  hens  off  nests 
made  of  pure,  strong  tobacco.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  as  a  tobacco  grower  of  40  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  tobacco  is  not  such  a  deadly  poison 
as  some  will  have  us  believe.  c.  d.  lyon. 

Ohio. 

Farm  Cold  Storage. — The  method  we 
make  use  of  here  in  the  northern  part  of 
Virginia  in  regard  to  cold  storage  is  as  fol¬ 
lows.  Our  icehouse  is  excavated  in  ground, 
and  cold  storage  room  is  adjoining,  being 
separated  by  a  stone  and  mortar  wall ;  it 
consists  of  two  stories,  the  upper,  which  is 
above  ground,  being  used  in  Summer  for 
storing  canned  fruits,  etc.,  the  lower  part, 
which  is  of  same  depth  as  icehouse,  is 
used  as  a  dairy,  also  for  the  purposes  of  a 
refrigerator.  The  story  above  ground  should 
have  double  walls  filled  in  with  sawdust. 
The  whole  should  be  well  drained  from  be¬ 
neath  to  prevent  dampness.  w.  l.  h. 

Lovettsville,  Va. 


SURE  HATCH! 

'Here’s  the  Proof  !< 

'Yon  can  try 
this  Incubator  I 
60  days  FREE. 

Bend  for  our 
big  100- page 
Catalogue,  se¬ 
lect  the  Incu¬ 
bator  that, 
pleases  you| 
most  and  we 
will  ship  It  to 
you  freight 
prepaid. 

Use  it  two  months.  If  yon  , _ 

don’t  find  it  all  we  claim,  send  it  back  at 
our  expense.  Pay  nothing. 

Don't  take  anybody’s  "say  so”  about  Incu¬ 
bators  when  we  offer  you  positive  proof 
that  the  Sure  Hatch  is  the  best. 

We  take  all  the  risk  because  we  know. 

There  are  over  80,000  Sure  Hatches  in  use 
fight  how.  And  they  hatch  every  good  egg 
put  into  them.  Prices  $7.60  to  $17.50.  Ca¬ 
pacity  75  to  200  eggs  to  a  hatch.  Our  big 
FREE  Catalogue  tells  exactly  why  the  Sure 
Hatch  is  the  best.  Ask  for  this  book  at  once. 

We  will  forward  it  by  return  mail.  It  Is  full 
or  facts  worth  dollarsto every  poultry  raiser. 

There  are  lots  of  illustrations,  Poultry 
House  plans,  and  figures  that  mean  more 
money  in  your  pocket.  It  also  tells  the 
best  ways  to  hatch,  feed,  raise  and  seil 
poultry.  Bend  today. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box  A44,t’lay  Center, Neb.  DepV  A14  , Indianapolis, IndJ 


^pttino-  Po-trc  *or  sa'e!  thoroughbreds,  fine 
A.  ®  Winter  layers,  W.  Wyandottes, 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  S.  C. B.  I. 
Keds  75c.  and  $1.00  per  13.  Illustrated  circular. 

L.  Box  93,  Gt.  Barrington,  Mass. 


Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Cockerels  for  sale.  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

L.  C.  HILLS,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


CINGLK  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Eggs  for 
Hatching  (Knapp  A  Duston strains),  Prise  Win¬ 
ners;  $1  for  15.  $H  per  100. 

8.  L.  BRIGGS,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Syracuse.  New  York. 


XX/RIGHT’S  WYANDOTTE  EGGS— Duston  strain 
direct.  Satisfaction  guaranteed;  $4  per  100. 
Grand  View  Farm, 

Btanfordville,  N.  Y. 


COR  SALE — Black  Minorcas.  Bose  Comb  Buff  and 
1  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  8.  C.  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  Silver  laced  Wyandotte,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Brazilian  Ducks.  Eggs  for  hatching  that  will 
hatch  pullets,  $1.00  for  15  eggs,  have  bred  fancy  poul¬ 
try  30  years.  A.  S.  BEEKMAN, 

South  Branch,  N.  J. 


DOGS  AND  HOGS 

for  sale,  all  kinds.  Pigeons, Ferrets,  Belgian  Hares. 
Send  8  cents  for  44  page  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

C.  G.  LLOYDT,  Sayre,  Bradford  Co..  Penna. 


Pure  Bred  Holsteln-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

From  Registered  and  Record  Stock.  ALFALFA 
SOIL  from  lots  that  have  raised  alfalfa  for  the  past 
five  years.  Prices  moderate.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 


THE  PRINT  SHOP  at  the  "Sign  of  the  Dragon." 

Drawer  HG,  Cohocton.  N.  Y..  does  farm  printing 
—the  better  sort.  Live  Stock  Cuts.  Catalogue  free. 


UCI  □  for  farms,  dairies  and  factories  fur- 
™  ■  nished.  Mail  orders  a  specialty. 
Immigrant  Labor  Exchange,  Inc.,  2  Carlisle  St.,N.Y 


WANTED 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

F.  D.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  New  York,  New  Jersey.  Con¬ 
necticut;  buyers  send  for  my  free  list. 

JAMES  RAMSEY,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Dressed  Lambs, 

Calves,  Poultry,  Hothouse  Products, 
Fruits,  Vegetables.  Top  prices  for  choice 
goods.  Write  us  what  you  have  for  sale 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO,,  100  Murray  St,,  N.  Y, 

*  '  '  '  “  »  .0  ■» 

GEtUP.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875,  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot* 
house  Products  fr  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited* 

34  &  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 

U  I  D  your  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry, 
■  ■  I  Apples,  etc.,  to  the  Oldest  Commission 
House  in  New  York.  Established  1838. 

£.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


WE 

BUY 


FURS 


SKUNK 

MONK 

■k  ,  .  COON 

Vn  ana  all  other  kinds.  Top  market  prices 
WL  and  quick  cash  returns.  Trap* 
pars  Guide  Fraeto  those  who 
ship  and  mention  this  ad. 

ffwIA  McMillan  fur  4  wool  co< 

*  IV  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

write  For  circulars 

pARM  FOR  RENT— 418  Acres.  Shares  or  cash. 
1  Located  Monroe  Co.,  Ohio.  For  particulars  write 
M.L.  Delaplaine.  1311  Chapline  St„  W heeling, W.v a 

A  FARM  OF  300  ACRES  to  lease  for  a  term  of 
n  years.  Good  houses,  outbuildiiigs  and  ma 
ehinery  and  abundant  spring  water;  well  adapted 
for  stock  uses.  GEO.  B.  SMITH,  Troy  Hills,  Mor¬ 
ris  Co.,  N.  J. 


Farm  for  sale— a  fine  water  front 

farm,  near  Salisbury;  500  acres:  300  acres  in 
good  wood  and  timber;  great  bargain;  price 
13500.  Send  for  full  particulars. 

SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Frtl*  <Snlp  A  SMALL  FRUIT,  TRUCK  AND 
I  ui  oait.  Poultry  Farm.  Compact  and  valu¬ 
able.  Write  HIRAM  S.  HAYES.  Box  30,  Oneco  Conn. 


3,000  Money-Making;  Farms  for  sale;  "Strout's 
List,”  illustrating  and  describing  hundreds  of  the 
best  farm  bargains  in  New  England,  New  York.  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware,  mailed  free  by  E.  A.  STROUT, 
Farm  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


CONNECTICUT  FARMS 

If  you  want  a  farm  in  Connecticut  write  us.  giving 
details  of  what  you  want  with  price  you  want  to  pay. 
We  will  send  you  description  of  a  few  that  will  suit. 
We  have  more  than  100  to  select  from,  and  are  In  a 
position  to  find  you  what  you  want.  Write  today. 
Carrier  &  Lamphier,6C  State  St.,  Hartford.  Conn 


FARM  FOR  SALE— Cheapest  one  ever  offered; 

sp'endid  location  and  elegant  soil;  good  house 
and  outbuildings;  tine  fruit;  over  100  acres  in 
cultivation;  contains  200  acres;  is  near  Salisbury; 
can  be  bought  for  $1800;  terms  easy.  Address 

SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Ma. 


FARMS— For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  fine 
climate,  write  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


Beautiful  Home  c„‘‘y1S.,s1NisS: 

suitable  for  gardening.  Modern  C  room  house,  new 
barn  and  stable,  to  quick  buyer  at  $1700.  DR.  W.  E. 
OLDHAM.  R.  F.  D.  1,  Salisbury,  Md, 


$5  TO  $20  AN  ACRE 

is  the  price  paid  to-day  for  rich  lands  in  Tennessee 
suitable  for  raising  Cotton,  Wheat,  Potatoes,  Hay, 
Grasses,  Vegetables,  Fine  Stock,  etc.  Climate  the 
best  in  the  world,  with  conditions  of  health  unsur¬ 
passed.  Values  increasing,  For  free  literature  write 

II.  F.  SMITH, 

Traffic  Manager,  N.  C.  &  St.  Louis  Ry.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Dept.C. 


Two  Horse  Elevator  Digger, 


Weight  600. 


Patented  and  Patent  Applied  For . 

Po  tfil  to  G ro  W/O rs  d0  y0UhWakn?t  Gold  Dust  in  exchange  for 

Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  have  it.  Read  what  farmers  think  of  it: 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  January  31,  1906. 

I  bought  a  half  interest  in  your  0.  IC.  Digger  last  fall  of  Mr.  Crance  who 
had  been  trying  for  3  years  to  find  a  digger  that  suited  us.  L.  M.  YALE 

Vest  Webster,  N.  Y.,  February  8. 

I  have  already  taken  forty  orders  as  the  result  of  our  sweeping  victory  on 
Mr.  Eldrige  s  farm  last  fall;  shows  merit;  don’t  it?  G  S  RRFWEP 

Guaranteed  as  good  as  the  best. 

We  have  a  rich  field  for  agents. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS ,  Box  808  YOrk,  pa. 


You  cannot  be  well  unless  your  stomach  and  bowels  are  right. 

TYt:;;s,!y;r  ‘Jaynes  Sanative  .Pills 
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SCOTT’S  EMULSION 
is  more  than  a  fat  food. 
There  is  no  animal  fat 
that  compares  with  it  in 
nourishing  and  building 
up  the  wasted,  emaciated 
body.  That  is  why  chil¬ 
dren  and  anasmic  girls 
thrive  and  grow  fat  upon 
it.  That  is  why  persons 
with  consumptive  tenden¬ 
cies  gain  flesh  and 
strength  enough  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  dis¬ 
ease. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


c 


HEAP  CHICKEN  FEED 

Made  from  scrap  bones  you’d  throw 
away— cut  it  fresh  every  day  with  a 

Crown  Bone  Cutter.  Get  more  egga  —  raise  better 
birds.  Write  today  for  FREE  catalogue  and  price. 

WILSON  BR08.,  Box  628.  Easton,  Pa. 


CAPE  CURE 

It’s  Gape  that  kills  off  the  big  hatches 
and  spoils  poultry  success. 

CONKEY'S  GAPE  CURE 

fuaranteed  to  cure  and  prevent  or  your  money  back. 

ry  a  package.  Dealers  or  druggists  or  bv  mall,  post¬ 
paid,  60c  per  package.  Conkey’s  big  illustrated  book 
on  poultry  diseases  FREE.  Send  4c  to  pay  postage. 

E.  CONKEY  &  CO.,  No.  321  Ottawa  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  0. 


©  T  A  D  INCUBATORS 

O  1  M i a  &  BROODERS 

Guaranteed  to  suit  or  no  sale. 
Big  hatches  and  broods  prove 
their  money  -  making  merits. 
Write  for  new  FREE  catalog. 

STAR  INCUBATOR  CO.,  626 
Church  St.,  Bound  Brook,  N,  J. 


mm 


INVESTIGATE  THE 

POULTRY  BUSINESS 

• '  Write  for  a  free  copy  of  my 
book  describing 

Profitable 
Combinations 
of  Egg,  Broiler 
and  Roaster 
Farms 

It  gives  the  prices  paid  for  eggs  and  poultry 
week  by  week  for  the  past  three  years.  It 
tells  how  and  when  a  hatch  taken  off  each 
week  in  the  year  could  be  most  profitably 
marketed.  It  shows  how  you  can  make  82.00 
on  a  large  winter  roaster.  It  tells  what 
profits  can  be  made  with  each  of  the  popu- 
lay  breeds,  and  the  costs  of  production. 

I  have  helped  thousands  to  make  money 
with  poultry.  My  Model  Incubators  and 
brooders  are  used  on  the  money-making 
t arms.  It  is  my  business  to  teach  those  who 
use  them  to  do  so  profitably.  Whether  your 
needs  are  small  or  large,  I  will  furnish  with¬ 
out  charge,  estimates  and  plans  for  a  com- 
plete  equipment  that  will  insure  success 
without  your  spending  a  dollar  uselessly, 
bend  for  my  complete  literature. 

CHAS.  4.  CYPHERS 

3943 Henry  St.  Buffalo,  H.  Y. 


GLOBE  INCUBATORS. 

Hatch  chickens  No  experience  necessary 
Our  largo  now  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  In¬ 
cubators  and  Brooders  and  Poultry  Infor¬ 
mation  mailed  free.  Write  to-day.  Address 

G.C.  SHOEMAKER 

Box  G30  f>  \  Freeport,  IUs. 

.  Take  Your  Choice. 

Guaranteed  Self  Regulating  Incubators 
ariJT  at$l  and  $2  per  month.  Let 
ntn  I  rent  pay  for  it.  We  pay  freight. 
Buy  on  40  Days  Trial  or  buy  parts  and 
Jplans  and  build  one.  Prices,  ready  to 
. .  fimBuse:  £>.00  up.  Free  catalog— tells  all. 

buckeye  incubator  CO.,  Bos  23,  Springfield,  o. 

BEST  ONE  YET 

Ihat  s  tthat  you  get  when  you  buy  a 

CLIMAX  INGUDATOR 

Hoia  on  GO  days’  Free  Trial.  New  cat¬ 
alog  tells  about  “Climax”  Incuba-  * 

Bro°ders.  It’s  free. 

Ane  C  limax  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.. 

30?,  Caatorlaud,  N  " 


40,  60  or  90  Days  Trial  on 

Old  Trusty” 

The  Easy  Machine  to  Operate. 

You  run  no  risn.  Five  year  guar 
antee.  Strongest  hatches — less 
care — less  oil — most  profit.  Don’t 
pay  two  prices.  Thousands  sold. We 
sell  dll 

M.  M.  Johnson  Co.. 


irect.  Big  1906  Book  Free. 

Clay  Center,  Neb. 


5  I  ft-80  For 
1  ^  200  Egq 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  construction  and 

actl0?^_iRatcties  evei7  fertile 
egg.  write  for  catalog'  to-day.  u^. 

iEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  111 


WHY  HENS  DON'T  LAY. 

O.  ,W.  Mapes’  article  on  page  47  is  de¬ 
cidedly  interesting.  That  1,372  hens  and 
pullets  in  good  health  fed  three  times  a 
day  with  an  abundance  of  meat  in  the 
ration,  did  not  lay  an  egg  for  six  days  in 
succession,  is  simply  wonderful.  It  is 
twelve  years  since  I  began  keeping  hens 
on  this  farm;  and  the  first  Winter  we 
had  only  17  hens,  but  they  did  not  miss  a 
day  all  Winter,  though  three  or  four  days 
we  got  only  one  egg.  In  the  whole  12 
years  there  has  never  been  a  day  when 
we  did  not  get  an  egg.  I  should  be  sur¬ 
prised,  indeed,  to  go  around  my  coops  and 
not  find  an  egg;  it  would  be  almost  in¬ 
credible,  and  I  have  less  than  one-third  as 
many  fowls.  Mr.  Mapes  says:  “Now, 
Brothers  Cosgrove,  Bildad,  Zophar  and 
Eliphaz,  what  is  the  matter?”  The  three 
last  named  gentlemen  may  understand  just 
“what’s  the  matter,”  but  “Brother  Cos¬ 
grove”  freely  admits  that  he  doesn’t. 

Some  very  singular  things  happen  in 
the  poultry  world.  Here  is  one.  An  ex¬ 
perienced  poultryman,  editor  of  one  of  the 
best  poultry  magazines  in  the  country,  re¬ 
lates  in  a  recent  number  that  there  was  a 
certain  pen  in  which  his  Jiens  would  not 
lay.  Removing  them  to  another  coop,  he 
put  in  the  hens  from  a  pen  that  were  lay¬ 
ing  remarkably  well.  These  at  once  began 
to  drop  off  and  soon  ceased  laying.  Taking 
this  second  lot  out,  he  put  back  the  first 
lot  which  were  now  laying  finely,  and 
they  stopped  laying  at  once.  He  could 
not  see  any  possible  reason  for  it.  but 
finally  had  to  submit  to  the  fact  that  they 
simply  would  not  lay  in  that  pen.  Mr. 
White  once  said  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  “a 
hen  does  not  have  to  lay  if  she  doesn’t 
want  to.”  Most  people  go  to  work  on 
the  theory  that  they  can  compel  the  hens 
to  lay.  and  feel  dreadfully  “put  out”  when 
they  don’t  succeed.  I  have  an  idea  that 
the  personality  of  the  attendant  has  more 
influence  than  many  would  think.  The 
hens  ought  to  feel  contented  and  happy 
in  his  or  her  presence.  Doubtless  that 
is  why  some  women  are  so  successful  with 
poultry.  Their  gentle  and  kindly  ways  in¬ 
vite  the  confidence  of  the  birds.  I  have 
pullets  that  when  on  the  nest  laying  will 
begin  to  talk  to  me  as  soon  as  I  come  in 
the  coop,  and  continue  to  talk  as  I  ap¬ 
proach  and  pat  them  on  the  back  and  talk 
to  them,  and  I  admit  that  their  conversa¬ 
tion  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  that  of 
some  humans  I  occasionally  hear.  Not  the 
least  effort  to  get  away,  not  the  ruffling 
of  a  feather,  but  an  evident  pleasure  in 
my  company,  manifested  by  the  contented 
tone  of  their  talk. 

I  have  a  boy  living  with  me  who  is  a 
born  poultryman;  he  knows  nearly  every 
hen  on  the  farm,  can  tell  which  rooster 
is  crowing  by  the  sound,  and  can  catch 
any  one  I  want  with  surprising  ease.  A 
few  days  ago  he  caught  a  young  cockerel 
I  was  going  to  kill  and  have  stuffed  and 
roasted  for  next  day’s  dinner.  He  was 
following'  me  to  the  chopping  block  with 
the  bird  in  his  hands  and  I  saw  him  bend 
his  head  down  and  press  the  bird  against 
his  face  and  heard  him  say  to  it.  “Don’t 
cry,  you  will  be  an  angel  by  and  by.” 
Well,  I  was  almost  tempted  to  put  the 
bird  back  in  the  flock.  Now,  I  am  afraid 
I  haven’t  been  of  the  least  help  to  Brother 
Mapes,  but  I  want  to  say  that  without 
doubt  his  article  was  comforting  to  a  good 
many  beginners  whose  hens  did  not  lay, 
and  who,  perhaps,  were  getting  discour¬ 
aged.  Now  they  will  see  that  the  same 
tjiing  happens  to  the  best  poultrymen, 
and  they  will  be  encouraged  to  keep  on. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

Mr.  Nuwed:  “Why  did  you  discharge 
the  cook,  dearest?”  Mrs.  Nuwed:  “She 
was  incompetent,  darling.  I  told  her  to 
make  a  few  sweetbreads  for  tea  and  she 
didn’t  know  how.” — Cleveland  Leader. 

“I  think  that  the  people  who  have 
taken  this  affair  in  hand  have  made  you 
sincerely  repent.”  “Repent !”  exclaimed 
the  man  who  had  been  involved  in  ques¬ 
tionable  finance.  “It’s  worse  than  that. 
They  made  me  return  some  of  the 
money !” — Washington  Star. 
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Feed  Dr.  Hess 
Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions  to  one  lot  of  hens, 
keeping  an  equal  number  on  the 


same  feed,  omitting  the  Pan-a-ce-a,  and 
make  a  careful  account  in  the  egg-book  of 
the  eggs  produced  by  each  lot.  If  the  Pan-a-ce-a 
fed  hens  do  not  show  a  big  profit  on  the  investment, 
return  the  empty  package  and  your  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded.  Pan-a-ce-a  acts  directly  on  the  organs  of  diges¬ 
tion;  it  supplies  iron  for  the  blood,  cleanses  the  liver 
arouses  the  egg-producing  organs,  reddens  the  comb  and 
brightens  the  feathers ;  in  fact,  it  produces  eggs  in  the  only 
reasonable  way  without  stimulants  that  are  injurious 

DR.  HESS 

PAN-A-CE-A 

in?^?fCriP4ti°n  °f  Dr,’  HeSS  (M-D-  D.V.S.).  Besides  mak- 
mg  hens  lay  it  cures  and  prevents  cholera,  roup,  indigestion, 

^  a  1  Sr?S  °f  peases  due  to  digestive  troubles  or 
infection.  It  bears  the  indorsement  of  leading  poultry 
associations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  costs  but 
a  penny  a  day  for  about  thirty  fowls,  and  is  .old  on  a 
written  gua.ra.ntee. 


Poultry 


:u 


Total 


lbs.  25e,  mall  or  express  40c 
5  lbs.  60c  12  lbs.  $1.25 

25  lb.  pall  $2.50 

Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book,  free. 


Except  In  Canada 
and  extreme  West 
and  South. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


Instant  Lonse  Killer 


Kills  Lice 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THIS  BRAND? 

It  has  no  Equal.  It  Leads.  Heads  the  List  of  Chick  Foods. 

Start  Right  this  Time !  Feed  your  Chicks 

Eaton’s  Life  Saver  Little  Chick  Food 

From  Start  to  Finish 

Made  from  Pure  Grains  only-ready  for  Instant  use.  Thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  have  fed  this  brand  of  Chick  Food,  will  endorse  the  state¬ 
ment:  It  is  a  brand  of  insurance  that  really  insures  success  in  rearing 

Little  Chicks."  Sold  by  dealers.  If  not  obtainable  in  your  town  or  city, 
mention  this  paper,  send  us  $1.50  for  50-lb.  sack,  or  $2.50  for  100- lb.  sack  and 
we  will  promptly  ship  by  freight.  Sample  Carton,  5  lbs.  25c  all 
f.o.b.  Norwich,  N.Y. 

R.  D.  EATON  CRAIN  &  FEED  CO., 

_ BOX  R.  N.Y.,  NORWICH,  N.Y. 


Profiis  in  Poultry 

If  you  raise  it  right.  Let  us  help  you  “get 
right”  with  a  new  1906-pattern 

Standard  Cyphers  Incubator 

V  Guaranteed  to  hatch  more  and  larger  chicks 
“  than  any  other.  Easy  to  operate.  Complete  Cat¬ 
alog  and  Poultry  Guide,  928  pages  (8x11)  Iree 
if  you  mention  this  paper  and  send  names  of  2 
neighbors  who  keep  poultry.  Writ.  n.xrtit  offle. 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Buffalo,  Boston,  Chicago, 
New  York,  Kansas  City  or  San  Francisco . 


Delivered,  with  Brooder  only  $11.50 

Hot  Water  heat,  large  aluminum-coated  tank, 
automatic  regulator,  triple  case,  nursery.  Sub¬ 
stantial,  practical.  Price  includes 
thermometer,  funnel  and  book  of 
Instructions.  The  Brooder  is  also 
a  well  built  practical  machine  and 
when  the  two  are  shipped  together 
>  the  price  is  only  $11.50  delivered 
anywhere  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
F«tah  isftT  II  tains.  Note:  The  price  of  the  incu- 
bator  dcli vered  west  of  the  Rockies 
j  is  $9.90;  incubator  and  brooder  together  $14.75.  Order 
today.  Money  refunded  If  not  as  represented.  Cat.  free. 
DEO.  KttTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  11L 


The  Natural 
Incubator 

is  the  incubator  of  right  air  con. 
ditions—  Natural  because  it  most 
nearly  approaches  Nature’s  way.  No  poison¬ 
ous  gases  to  stifle  chicks.  Walls  of  hard  glazed 
compressed  paper  board,  (such  as  is  used  for 
car-wheels)  making  the  lightest,  strongest,  most 
£^'*lncubator  in  the  world.  Walls  CAN- 
NOT  WARP,  CRACK  NOR  SPLIT,  as  all  oth¬ 
ers  do.  Compound  heater :  perfect  regulator; 
no  supplied  moisture  required. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

to  all  points  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Don’t  buy 
an  incubator  until  you  get  out  Free  Catalog. 

Perpotual  H.n  Co.,  Mumfiw-  |ncub««or.  &  Brooder*. 

2  1  E. cher  St.,  turersof  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Successful 

Incubators 


Tried,  proven  under  all  conditions. 
i  They  ’ll  hatch  the  most  and  strong- 

est  chicks  for  you.  Take  no  chances. 
Get  Successful  Incubators  and 
Brooders  and  make  failure  impossible.  Incubator  and 
Poultry  Catalog  Free.  Booklet,  “Proper  Care  and  Feeding 
Small  Chicks,  ’  10c.  50c  poultry  paper  one  year,  10c. 

Dee  Moines  IncubatorCo.  Pep  90.  Dee  Moines,  le.^ 


Make  Your  Own  Brooders 

with  the  Universal  Hover  and  a 

Piano  Box 

any  form  of  Colony 
House,  or  small  poul¬ 
try  building. 

R  Free  Books  on  Artificial 
M  Poultry  Production 

_ _ _  .  — — —  .  ^  1st— Standard  Ineuba- 

tor.  2nd— An  Incubator  for  beginners.  3rd— 
Universal  Hover  and  Colony  Brooders.  4th- 
an&.r,?ari,?f?  chicks.  5th— What  users 
are  doing.  Other  books  to  follow.  Get  on  our 
list  and  get  them  as  fast  as  published. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co„  406  Main  St.,  Homer  City,  Pa 


Incubator  Book 

The  Best  That  Was  Ever  Written 


If  you  wish  to  buy  an  incubator  wisely,  read  this  book.  It  will  tell  you  the 

facts  that  you  need  to  know.  It  is  writte"  by  a  man  who  has  spent  24  years  in 
perfecting  an  ideal  incubator.  It  tells  of  tne  mistakes  that  he  made  and  that 
others  are  making — and  bow  to  avoid  them.  It  tells  you  his  experience  with  all 
sorts  of  incubators — the  good  points  and  the  weaknesses  of  all.  It  tells  you  how 
he  has  perfected  the  Racine  Incubator— in  24  years-until  it  includes  all  the  good  points  that 
any  man  has  discovered.  The  book  is  interesting — fascinatiD  * — and  it  is  written  by  a  man  who 

11'0st  about  incubators.  You  will  know  which  incubator  you  want  when  you  read  it _ 

and  the  book  is  free.  Write  today  for  it.  We  Pay  the  Freight.  Address 

Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Boi  87,  Racine.  Wis. 

M^^wehaveWarehoagP3  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Buffalo,  V.  y,,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  and  9t.  Paul,  Minn. _ 
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W.  L.  Douglas 

*3  J?  &  *3-°?  SHOES  B 

W.  L.  Douglas  $4.00  Cilt  Edge  Line 
cannot  be  equalled  atany  price. 


w.  L.  DOUGLAS  MA  KES  &  SELLS  MOJRE 
MEN’S  $3.50  SHOES  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
MANUFACTURER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

<M  n  nnn  REWARD  to  anyone  who  can 
O  I  UjUUU  disprove  this  statement. 

If  I  could  take  you  Into  my  three  large  factories 
at  Brockton,  Mass.,  and  show  you  the  infinite 
care  with  which  every  pair  of  shoes  Is  made,  you 
would  realize  why  W.  L.  Douglas  $3.50  shoes 
cost  more  to  make,  why  they  hold  their  shape, 
fit  better,  wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater 
intrinsic  value  than  any  other  $3.50  shoe. 

IV.  L.  Douglas  Strong  Made  Shoes  for 
Men ,  $2.50,  $2.00.  Roy  s’  School  A 
Dress  Shoes,  $2.50,  $2,$1.75,  $1.BO 
CAUT  IO  N  .—Insist  upon  having  W.L.Doug- 
las  shoes.  Take  no  substitute.  None  genuine 
without  his  name  and  price  stamped  on  bottom. 
Fast  Color  Eyelets  used  ;  they  will  not  wear  brassy. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Dopt.  Q,  Brockton,  Mass. 


Ideal  Sport 
A  Fine  Day 
A  Good  Dog 

and 


It’s  just  as  natural  for 
a  girl  to  want  to  shoot 
as  for  a  boy.  It  does  her 
just  as  much  good .  Gives 
her  healthy,  invigorating 
outdoor  exercise, 
quickensher  eye,  steadies 
her  nerve,  and  makes 
he;  self-reliant. 


Catalog  Free 

m. 

X"*  /I I  y 


describing* ’Stevens" 
guns  of  every 
and  style,  for 
marksman,  girl  or  1 

pages.  Sent  free  to 
any  one  interested 
in  guns,  sending  4  cents  in  stamps  to 
cover  postage. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
write  to  us. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  A  TOOL  CO. 

200  High  Street 
Chicopee  Falla,  Haas.,  U.  S.  A. 


YOUR  IDEAS 

$100,000  offered  for  one  In¬ 
vention;  $8,500  for  another. 
Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and 
"What  to  Invent”  sent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  your 
patent  for  sale  at  our  expense. 
Chandlee  &  Chandlee,  Patent  Attorney*, 
979  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HUMOROUS 


It  you  saw  a  pink  pug  puppy  playing  ping- 
pong  with  a  pig. 

Or  a  great  gray  goose  a-golflng  with  a 
goat, 

Would  you  think  it  was  as  funny  as  a  big, 
brown  Belgian  bunny 

Blowing  bubbles  with  a  bishop  In  a  boat? 

If  a  gormandizing  gobbler  gobbles  goober* 
by  the  gross, 

Which  he  pilfered  from  a  peanut  peddler’* 
pack. 

Could  he  earn  his  absolution  by  an  act  of 
restitution 

If  he  gave  the  Dago  man  his  full  crop 
back  ? 

— Cleveland  Leader. 

Sue  married  an  octogenarian,  didn’t 
she?”  “I  guess  not.  He  looked  to  be  as 
white  as  any  of  us.” — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Suitor:  “Is  your  sister  Stella  the  old¬ 
est  of  the  family?”  Tommy:  “Nope;  she 
was  just  born  first.” — New  York  Sun. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  “South.” 
“What  for?”  “Rheumatism.”  “Gee! 
Can’t  you  get  enough  of  it  here?” — Cleve¬ 
land  Leader. 

“Does  he  believe  in  the  survival  of  the 
fittest?”  “He  does.”  “On  what  ground ?” 
“Why,  he  says  he’s  here  and  that  proves 
it.” — San  Francisco  Call. 

Knicker:  “Has  he  an  auto  face?” 
Bocker:  “Not  all  of  it;  he  left  four 
teeth  two  ears  and  one  eye  is  various  ac¬ 
cidents.” — New  York  Sun. 

“A  hopeful  disposition,”  said  Uncle 
Eben,  “is  a  great  blessin’  till  a  man  gits 
ter  dependin’  intirely  on  it  to  see  dat  de 
rent’s  paid.” — Washington  Star. 

“I  wish  to  give  a  present  to  a  young 
lady.  Can  you  suggest  something  that’s 
cheap  but  doesn’t  exactly  appear  so?” 
“Take  a  look  at  this  mirror,  sir!” — Har¬ 
per’s  Bazar. 

“Whew!  What,  Lottie  Brown  en¬ 
gaged?  That  proves  what  I’ve  always 
said,  that  no  matter  how  plain  and  bad- 
tempered  a  girl  may  be.  there’s  always  a 
fool  ready  to  marry  her.  Who’s  the  poor 
man?”  “I  am!” — Life. 

“And  why  don’t  you  like  her,  Mabel?” 
“Because  she  talks  so  much  scandal.  I 
was  dying  to  tell  her  about  Mrs.  Jones’s 
goings-on.  and  about  the  awful  way  Mr. 
Jenkins  treats  his  wife,  but  she  never 
gave  me  a  chance  to  get  a  word  in.” — 
Tit-Bits. 

Tourist:  “The  climate  here  is  salu¬ 
brious,  isn’t  it?”  Native:  Say,  mister, 
jest  write  that  word  down  fur  me,  will 
yer?  I  git  tired  swearin’  at  this  climate 
in  the  same  old  way  all  the  time  and  any¬ 
thing  new  in  that  line  tickles  me.” — Phila¬ 
delphia  Press. 

“My  dear,”  said  the  man’s  wife,  “won’t 
you  explain  what  a  sea-level  canal  is?” 
“Nothing  to  explain.  The  names  makes 
it  clear.”  “But  would  a  lock  canal  be 
higher  than  the  sea  level?”  “Of  course.” 
“But  how  can  they  make  water  run  up 
hill.  “The  won’t  try.  They’ll  merely 
raise  the  sea  level.” — Cleveland  Leader. 

Irate  Employer:  “Look  here,  I  only 
engaged  you  yesterday  morning,  and 
you’ve  done  nothing  but  sleep  ever  since !” 
New  boy  (drowsily)  :  “That’s  what  I 
thought  you  wished,  sir.  Here’s  your  ad¬ 
vertisement  :  ‘Wanted — An  office  boy,  not 
over  sixteen ;  must  sleep  on  the  prem¬ 
ises.’” — Australian  Temperance  World. 

“Noah’s  wife,”  said  a  boy  in  an  exam¬ 
ination,  “was  called  Joan  of  Arc.”  “Wa¬ 
ter,”  wrote  another,  “is  composed  of  two 
gases,  oxygen  and  cambrigen.”  “Lava,” 
replied  a  third  youth,  “is  what  the  barber 
puts  on  your  face.”  “A  blizzard,”  in¬ 
sisted  another  child,  “is  the  inside  of  a 
fowl.” — Springfield  Republican. 

It  was  the  wedding  day,  and  the  bride¬ 
groom  was  undergoing  the  usual  accom¬ 
paniment  of  rice  and  old  boots.  He 
snatched  his  hat  from  a  peg.  seized  an 
umbrella,  and  was  going  out  of  the  door 
when  the  bride’s  father  called  after  him : 
l  “Bring  back  my  umbrella,  Henry.  I’ve  six 
j  daughters,  but  only  one  good  umbrella.” — 
Sacred  Heart  Review. 


Long 
Lived 
Tools 

Keen  Kutter  quality 
tells  in  the  long  life  of 
Keen  Kutter  Tools  as  well 
as  in  better  work  and 
greater  satisfaction.  It 
is  not  an  unusual  thing 
for  Keen  Kutter  Tools  to 
be  passed  down  from 
father  to  son,  so  long  do 
they  last. 

The  long  life  of  Keen 
Kutter  Tools  compared 
with  the  short  term  of 
service  of  inferior  brands  makes  Keen  Kutter  Tools  by  far  the  least  expen¬ 
sive  tools  that  you  can  buy.  The 

Keen  wren 

trademark  covers  every  kind  of  tools  so  that  you  may  always  be  sure  of 
highest  quality  by  insisting  upon  Keen  Kutter  Tools. 

An  example  of  the  Keen  Kutter  excellence  is  found  in  Keen  Kutter 
Hatchets  and  Handled  Axes.  These  are  made  of  the  highest  grade  of  steel, 
on  the  most  approved  lines,  and  by  the  best  workmen.  Every  Keen  Kutter 
Hatchet  and  Axe  has  the  handle  wedged  with  the  Grellner  Patent  Everlasting 
Wedge  which  positively  prevents  the  head  ever  flying  off  or  working  loose, 
and  is  sharpened  ready  for  use.  These  are  exclusive  Keen  Kutter  features. 

Some  of  the  other  kinds  of  Keen  Kutter  Tools  are:  Axes,  Adzes, 
Hammers,  Hatchets,  Chisels,  Screw  Drivers,  Auger  Bits,  Files,  Planes, 
Draw  Knives,  Saws,  Tool  Cabinets,  Scythes,  Hay  Knives,  Grass  Hooks, 
Brush  Hooks,  Corn  Knives,  Kye  Hoes,  Trowels,  Pruning  Shears, 
Tinners’ Snips,  Scissors,  Shears,  Hair  Clippers,  Horse  Shears,  Razors, 
etc.,  and  Knives  of  all  kinds. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  Keen  Kutter  Send  for 
Tools,  write  us  and  learn  where  to  get  them.  Tool  Booklet. 
Every  Keen  Kutter  Tool  is  sold  under  this  Mark  and  Motto  : 

41  The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten .” 

Trade  Mark  Registered. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY, 

St-  Louis,  U.  S-  A.  298  Broadway,  New  York. 


Columbia 

Special 

*33” 


Every  Inch  a  buggy— and  a  beauty- 
wearing  value  through  and  through. 


Bostonian  Surrey,  $75 

One  of  our  finest;  richly  trimmed 
and  fitted  out  for  people 
who  cart)  for  the  beet. 


Columbia  Victoria 
Bike  Stanhope,  $65 

A  Queen  among  Single  Seaters.  Very 
stylish  and  easy-running. 


Co.umbia  Winner  Surrey, 
$61.50 

Splendid  family  rig,  of  rich  design 
and  finish. 


COLUMBIA  KING 

Greatest  vehicle  value  ever  offered.  A 
buggy  guaranteed  to  be  equal  in  every  re¬ 
spect  to  the  kind  sold  in  your  neighborhood 
for  $75  to  $100 — crowning  feature  of  our 
25  years  of  successful  manufacture.  Built 
to  your  order  at  lowest  factory  price. 

The  Columbia  King  has  special  features  of  great 
value:  Bradley  shaft  couplers;  finest  open-head  springs, 
longitudinal  spring  ;  long-distance  axles  ;  screwed  rim 
wheels ;  on rflatest  i nter-locking,  rear  ci  role,  slotted  fifth 
wheel — strongest  on  the  market;  Prince  George  patent 
leather  dash  ;  four  roll-up  back  curtain  straps ;  outside 
extension  top  braces;  double  braced,  wrought  ironed 
second  growth  hickory  shafts;  rubber  padded  steps  and 
many  other  features  fully  described  in  our  catalog. 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

the  time  jrou  receive  the  vehicle,  in  which 
to  thoroughly  try  it  out  and  to  prove  our 
every  claim.  Every  Columbia  buggy  is  fully 

GUARANTEED  FOR  TWO  YEARS 

You  take  no  risk  in  purchasing  a  Columbia. 

Our  new  catalog  is  the  biggest,  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  most  complete  we  ever  issued. 
You’ll  find  it  packed  with  practical  buggy 
sense.  Fill  out  the  accompanying  coupon 
and  mail  it  to  us  to-day.  Why  delay  ? 


Columbia  Runabouts 

Vehicles  of  quality— from  $30  up. 


Our  Famous  “Thomas  J.“ 
Single  Strap  H  arness, 
$12.75 

Our  harness-making  and  saddlery 
department  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  in  America. 


FILL  OUT  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL  IT  TO  US. 

Columbia  Mfg.  Supply  Co., 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Please  mail  me  your  large  catalog  FREE  of  charge, 


Name.. 


Town. 


State . R.  F.  D.. 


COLUMBIA  MFG.  SUPPLY  CO. 

808  Vandalia  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Our  Greatest  ale  of  Farm  Supplies ! 

including  Material  from  the  $50,000,000  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair 

Some  special  offers  of  big  value  to  readers  of  THE  RURAL  NEW=Y0RKER.  Our  1906  Annual  Bargain 
Page  containing  lowest  prices  ever  quoted  on  Lumber,  Building  Materials  of  all  kinds.  Merchan¬ 
dise,  Machinery,  Household  Goods,  Hardware,  Plumbing  Supplies,  and  Farm  Necessities,  etc. 


FURNITURE  FROM  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 


SAVE  50 
Per  Cent 

250  Dressers,  finished  In  golden  oak  and  mahogany,  $4.00  to  $16.00  each 
20  Princess  Dressers,  $9.60  each.  250  Hotel  Commodes,  $1.2t>  to  $8. 

75  Combination  Dressers  and  Commodes  In  golden  oak  finish,  $5.75  each 
15  B°autlfully  carved  and  decorated  sideboards,  $7.00  to  $35.00  each 
500  Well  constructed,  saddle  seat,  arm  rockers,  spindled  backs,  $1.85  each 
250  Kino  Couches,  tufted  and  plain  tops,  hard- 
wood  frames,  carved  legs,  open  spring  work 
construction ,  In  S  lots,  $4.50,  $7  and $0.50 
Beautiful,  genuine  leather  Couches,  deep  dia¬ 
mond  tufted  tops,  30  ins.  wide,  80  Ins.  long, 
oak  frames,  new  style  open  spring  work 
construction.  Worth’$40.00.  Each,  $32.  OO 


SHREWD  BUYERS  WILL  ACT  QUICK  1000  Wool  Rugs,  Sizes  27x54  Ins.,  each  75c 

I  mnn  ronotm t.oH  nrorli o  H  T*n era  «  nH  oornata  frrtm  91  tr\  AKA  AA 


REFRIGERATORS  $6.°° 

Sanitary  and 
easy  to  keep 
clean,  perfectly 
ventilated,  eco¬ 
nomical  of  Ice, 
white  enameled 
withgalvanlzed 
Iron  Ice  com¬ 
partment. 

60  lbs.  capacity, 
$6.00;  761bs.,$8.85;  100. bs., $10.00; 
130  lbs.,  $12.00;  100  bs.,  $15.00; 
400  bs.  capacity,  801ns. high, $57.60 


Extension  Table  $10.25 

Best  selected  oak,  with  finest  Golden 
Oak  finish, 

I  top  42  inches, 
pillars  7  Inches 
thick,  hand 
I  carved,  6  ft.  extension, 

'  '  . $10.25 

extension.. .  $11. 7  6 
600  Tables  in 
handsome  designs 
from  St.  Louis  Fair 
at  $3.90  to  $25  each 

Send  for  Catalog. 


Now  is  the  time  to  buy  your  needed  supplies  for 
contemplated  improvements  in  your  home,  on  the 
farm,  or  about  your  place.  History  repeats  itself. 
The  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.  has  dismantled 
every  exposition  of  modern  times,  including  the 
Chicago  World’s  Fair  1893,  The  Pan- 
American  Exposition  at  Buffalo,  1901,  The 
Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  at  Omaha, 
1899,  and  innumerable  public  buildings.  Our 
last  and  greatest  purchase  is  the 


$60,000,000 
ST.  LOUIS  WORLD’S  FAIR.] 


1000  renovated,  overha  drugs  and  carpets  from . $1.50  to  $50.00 

75  Fine  brand  new  oriental  and  modern  Brussell  Rugs,  9x12 .  5.25 

A  ItT  SQUARES— all  sty’es  and  patterns.  Fringed  borders. 

6x9  ft . $1.90  9x10)4  ft . $8.30  9x12ft . $8.70 

800  Rolls  Ingrain  Carpet  ...24c  yd. 

LINOLEUM  —  Illgh  grad  ,  at  half 
prl  ;  10  carloads;  brand  new. 

First  grade,  per  yd . 88o 

Next  grade,  per  yd . ,..40o 

Best  grad  ,  per  yd . 50o 

600  Rolls  of  best  grades,  Oil  Cloth, 

Price  per  square  yard . 19c 

CABINETS. 

With  fine  h  dv/ood, 
bases,  doubl  lined  4 
bins,  spice  drawers, 
regulation  bread 
board  white  wood. 

Price. $6.00  to20.00 
600  Wood  Seot  Dining 
Chairs,  golden  oak 
fancy  back. 

Price,  each . 70c 

2000  other  chairs. 


STEEL  ROOFING  $1.75  SM 

Painted  red  both  sides,  most  durable  and  economical  roofing,  Bid- 
Ini?  or  ceiling  for  barns,  sheds,  houses,  stores,  cribs,  poultry  houses, 
etc.  Easier  to  lay  and  cheaper  than  any  other  material.  No  experience 
necessary  o  lay  it.  A  hammer  or  hatchet  are  the  only  tools  you  need* 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

to  all  points  east  of  Colorado,  except  Colorado,  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
and  Indian  Territory.  This  Is  our  No.  15,  seml-hardened,  flat  steel 

roofing,  24x24  Inches,  per  square  of  100  square  feet . VI. 75 

Corrugated  V  crimped  or  standing  seam,  per  square. . ...... ....1.85 

For  25c  per  square  more  we  furnish  this  material  In  6  and  8  ft.  lengths. 

Brick  siding  and  beaded  celling  or  siding,  per  100  square  feet . — - . $3.25 


Thus  giving  us  an  immense  stock  of  the 
greatest  variety  of  first-class  material  for 

every  purpose.  Wise  purchasers,  those  ■  gj  rani  r  ||  ppi  v  raapiiia 

who  know  a  good  bargain  and  appreciate  I  EfiGL E"  FELT  ROOFING 

the  high  quality  of  materials  used  in  the  *  him 

construction  of  the  most  magnificent 


Bed  Bargains 

An  Iron  Bed  with 
Springs...  $2.25 
Also  other  full 
size  beds,  with 
Cotton  Top  Mat¬ 
tress  for. .  .$5.95 
Brass  Trimmed 
Beds  . .  .$6  to  $20 
Write  for  list. 


and  expensive  of  worlds  expositions.are 
simply  flooding  us  with  orders. 

Our  Big  World’s  Fair  Bargains 

Including  everything  that  is  used  in  the 
construction  of  a  building  of  any  kind, 
or  for  furnishing  same,  cannot  be  equal¬ 
ed  by  anybody,  considering  quality  and 
price.  The  prices  speak  for  tv'emselve° 


60  CENTS  PER 
108  SQUARE  FEET 

Two-pl.,  “Eagl  ’  Brand  Roofing  without  Supplies,  per  square . 60c 

Three-ply  “ Eagle1 "  Brand  Roofing  without  Supplies,  per  square.. ,.  ..90e 
Vulcanite  Roofing  with  nails, caps  and  cement;  does  not  require  coating- 

per  square . ,, . $1.75 

Galvanized  Rubber  Roofing,  the  finest  ready  roofing  manufactured,  good 
enough  for  any  kind  of  Building,  a  so  useful  and  practical  for  lining 
purposes.  Nalls, caps  and  cement  .urnlshed.  Does  not  require  coating 
after  It  Is  on  the  roof.  Three  grades,  $1,50,  $1,90  and  $2.16  per 
square.  Samples  furnished  free. 

Galvanized  iron  Conductor  Pipe,  size  3  Inch,  per  10  foot  length . 42c 

Galvanized  iron  Eave  Trough,  size  3)4  Inch,  per  10  foot  length . 81c 

^  Galvanized  Iron  Elbows,  3  Inch,  each . 14o 

Eave  Trough  Corners,  each . ige 

Eave  Trough  Hangers,  per  dozen . 24c 

Galvanized  Ridge  Roll,  2  Inch  roll,  per  foot . 4Sfo 


Neva 

JFED1 

POFlN 


PAINTS  30c.  s:r. 

WRITE  FOR  COLOR  CARD,  FREE. 

Barn  Paint,  In  barrel  lots,  per  gal . 80c. 

Cold  Water  Paints,  per  pound 

. 5c. 

‘•Perfection”  Mixed  Paints, 

pergai . 75c. 

“Premier”  Brand,  3  year  guar¬ 
anteed,  per  gal . 95e. 

Varnishes,  Venetian  Red,  Oils, 
stains  and  everything  in  the 
paint  and  oil  line. 

Orders  Filled  Promptly. 


MACHINERY. 

2  H.P.  Gasoline  Engine, with  Pump¬ 
ing  Jack  complete . $  60.00 

1  H.P.  Gas.  Engln#,  45.00 

3  H.P.  Gas.  Engine,  85.00 

4  H.P. Gas.  Engine,  100.00 
All  engines  thorough! 


Small  steam  rigs  ranging 
from  1  H.P.  up.  livery  thing 
In  the  Machinery  line — En¬ 
gines,  Boilers,  Pumps,  Air 


We  Can  Save  You  30  to  50%  on  Your  Lumber  Bills 

We  are  engaged  in  dismantling  the  Fifty  Million  Dollar  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair.  We  purchased  this 
greatest  of  Expositions  outright  and  offer  you  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  save  at  least  30%  on  your  pur¬ 
chase  in  this  line.  Better  lumber  than  that  which  we  are  offering  does  not  grow.  Its  year  of  service  has 
only  tended  to  inorease  its  value.  It  is  thoroughly  seasoned.  We  must  sell  this  lumber  at  once. 

SEHD  US  YOUR  LUMBER  BILLS  FOR  OUR  ESTIMATE. 

On  application  we  will  quote  you  prices  Freight  Prepaid  to  your  nearest  Shipping  Point. 

Now  is  your  opportunity  to  put  into  execution  your  long  contemplated  improvements.  We  have 
lumber  for  every  purpose;  for  Building  Houses,  Barns,  Cribs,  Farm  Buildings,  Fences,  etc.,  etc. 

10,000  good  Doors,  $1.00.  Also  fancy  doors  from  $1.50  to  $4.00.  Sash  for  every  purpose. 
2,000  Greenhouse  Sash,  3x6  inches,  glazed  at  $1.65. 

We  have  an  Office  on  the  Exposition  Grounds  at  St.  Louis.  Visitors  are  cordially  Invited  to  visit 
our  Headquarters  at  that  point. 

Quick  delivery  if  you  order  at  once.  Special  low  prices  are  made  for  lumber  for  delivery  within 
the  next  30  days. 

We  can  furnish  Studding,  Joists,  Planking.  Dressed  and  Matched  Flooring,  Sheathing,  Timbers,  in 
fact,  lumber  for  any  purpose. 


Pipe,  All  Kinds  and  Sizes 


Special  Prlee».  See  List* 

1  inch  with  couplings,  per  foot . 8Ko 

IX  “  44  44  44  44  . 4^o 

•*  cas  ng  with  couplings,  per  foot . lOo 

4  ••  •*  *•  <•  <•  *i  . j4e 

1,060, 060  feet  of  piping  for  water,  gas,  oil,  etc. 
Rethreaded  and  In  excellent  condition.  Roller 
tubes  at  low  figures  from  the  World’s  Fair. 


Compressors,  Lathes,  Drill  Presses.  Saw  Mill  Outfits,  Pumping  Out- 
fits  and  Machinery  of  every  kind.  Write  for  our  complete  list. 


ROPE  BARGAINS. 

An  unusual  opportunity  for  any¬ 
thing  in  the  line  of  rope,  binder  twine 
etc.,  at  prices  like  these. 

Good  Manila  Rope,  slightly  used,  all 

sizes,  .%■  Inch,  per  100  feet . $2.75 

Hew  Manila  Rope,  slightly  shop¬ 
worn,  per  lb . 10c 

Wrapping  twine,  lb.  5c 
Galvanized  Guy 
Wire,  100  ft.  81.60 
Wire  Rope  and 
Cable  at  way-down 
prices.  Derricks, 

Tackle  Blocks,  etc. 

Write  for  prices. 


OUR  GUARANTEE 


FARM  &  PLATFORM  SCALES 

Three  ton  Steel  Wagon  Scale, 
with  8x14  foot  platform,  $22.76 
Other  Wagon  Scales  up  to  55.00 
400  lb.  capacity  Portab  e  Plat 
form  Scale,  guaranteed,  $8.00 
800  K  .  capacity  Portable  Plat¬ 
form  Scale,  guaranteed . $9.50 

Brand  new  Counter  Platform  Scales, weighs 

from  34  ounce  to  240  pounds . $2.26 

Brand  new  Family  Scales, 
weigh  from  one  ounce 
to  24  pounds,  90e. 

W  areho  use 
Trucks,  only 
. . $2.00 


-At.  100  Lbs.  FENCE  WIRE,  $1.40 

I  Wire  Shorts.  No.  14  gunge,  per  100  lb.  halo  *1.40 


Wire  Shorts,  No.  14  gunge,  per  100  lb.  bale _ $1.40 

Annealed  Wire,  new,  11  to  16  guage,  per  100  lbs.,  1.90 
B.  B. ’phone  Wire, continuous  engths,100  bs.,  2.75 

Painted  Barb  Wire,  per  100  lbs .  2.20 

Galvanized  Barb  Wire,  per  100  bs .  2.60  | 

Poultry  Netting,  galvanized,  100  square  feet,  .40  1 
Galanized  Diamond  Mesh  Field  Fence,  48  Inches ' 
high,  per  rod . 45o 

Steel  Fence  Posts,  35c  w“e: 

time.  4  feet  above  ground,  18  Inches  b  ow.  Made  with  6  notchei 
Corner  post,  $1.00  to  $1.35.  Gate  posts,  $1.50.  Hitching  posts, 
$1.25.  Low,  patent,  steel  lawn  posts  with  neat  tops,  25c. 

TOOL  COMBINATION  $4-75  j'Va  Jack  Screw,  80c 

SI/  In  .Tqiito,  nrtona  ino  •  -iawo  foGOfl  Toltll  KPW  P(1  tlf.  T ffih  Rtfl Tlfiq 


3)4  In.  Jaws;  opens  6  Ins. ;  jaws  faced  with 
steel  and  polished  ;_anvil  case  hardened 
and  polished; 
drills  J4  Inch 
holes;  no  bolts 
or  screws  to 
>take  out,  $4. 76 


New  Cast  Iron  Stands, 
wrough  Iron  screw. 

1>4  irndlam.,  12t~n,  $0.80 
1  %  “  ‘  1.10 
2  “  20  1.15 

nouse  Raising  Jacks.  1.40  . 
Lever  Jacks,  each... 5.00  I 


We  positively  guarantee  that  all  pur¬ 
chases  of  any  kind  made  from  us  will 
prove  thoroughly  satisfactory,  and  ex¬ 
actly  as  represented.  You  can  place 
your  order  with  us  in  confidence  that  you 
Will  receive  exactly  what  you  order  and 
pay  for.wlth  the  further  assurance  that  in 
case  you  find  the  goods  not  as  represented, 
same  may  be  returned  and  your  money  will 
be  refunded  without  quibbling  or  delay. 

Send  us  your  inquiries  for  what  you  may  be 
in  need  of  in  Uhe  line  of  general  farm  and 
building  supplies,  household  goods,  etc. 

OUR  REFERENCES.  JMSTL'S. 

our  reliabil'ty.  Look  us  up  in  Dun’s,  Brad- 
street’s  or  any  other  responsible  commercial 
agency,  or  express  company.  Ask  any  banker, 
or  refer  to  ‘he  Drovers’  Deposit  National  Bank  I 
and  other  Chicago  Banks. 

SAVE  30  TO  50  PER  CENT. 

on  anything  needed  on  the  farm,  In  the  home  or 
shop.  Study  carefully  the  reasons  why  we  are  able 
to  quote  lower  prices  than  anybody  else,  and  then 
decide  to  place  a  trial  order  with  us.  The  Chicago 
House  Wrecking  Company  (Capital  and  surplus 
$  000,000)  s  the  largest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  We  are  constantly  buying  stocks  of  new general 
merchandise,  household  upplies,  etc.,  at 
Sheriffs’,  Receivers’,  Trustees’,  Assignees’ 
and  Manufacturers’  Sales. 

This  means  that  new  goods  of  standard  merit  and  quality 
are  sold  d.rect  to  you  at  less  than  actual  cost  price.  You 
would  be  compelled  to  pay  from  30  or  50%  more  elsewhere 
for  the  same  material.  Do  not  fail  to  read  the  special  offers 
on  this  page  if  ou  want  to  save  money  on  your  purchases. 


PLUMBIHG  SUPPLIES. 

Modern  Steel  Rath  Tub,  434  ft-,  with  hard¬ 
wood  rim,  white  enamel  on  inside,  painted  on 

outside,  cast  iron  reinforced  legs . $6.80 

Other  Tubs  ranging  in  price  up  to  $26.00. 
Enameled  Kitchen  8lnka, 

16x24  inch . $1.00 

Other  Sinks  up  to  $20.00. 

Lavatories,  $2.00  to  $20.00. 

Galvanized  Rangeltollers 
30  gallon,  200  lbs.  test, com¬ 
plete  with  stand  for . $7.00 

Modern  Water  Closet  Outfits,  allcomplete  with  hard¬ 
wood  seat  and  cover,  round  cornered  tank.  Vitreous 
por  lain  bowl,  nickel-plated  flush  pipe,  each,  $9.00. 
At  $37.60,  we  wl  furn'sh  a  complete  Modern  Up-to-date 
Bath  Room  Outfit,  with  all  nickel  trimmings. 

We  furnish  Country  Homes  with  Wat  r  Works  System. 


Special  Sale  of  High  Grade  Tools 


Tubular  Lanterns,  %  Inch  wick..».$  .45 

Portable  Blacksmith  Forges . 4.75 

SI  gle  Bit  ed  Axe  .cast  steel . 65 

Doubl  i  Bitted  Axes,  cast  steel . 65 

Larg(  size  Nall  Hammers . 82 

Best  Horse  Shoes,  all  sizes,  per  keg. 8. 25 

$  Finest  Horse  Shoe  alls,  per  lb . 98 

BlcyeL  Grinds  mes. .  ..$3.25  SteelShovels . 80 

Wrought  Iron  Anvil- ,1b  .06  Axe  Handles,  each..  .07 

Manure  Forks  . 45  Hay  Forks . 80 

UacksmltU’eSl  dges,  per  lb . 05 


Pumps,  Tanks  and  Troughs 

Double  Acting  Ant  -Freezing  Force  Pump$9.00 

Drlv:  W  Forca  Pumps . $6.75 

Drive  W  1  For  e  Pumps . •  5.10 

ind  Mill  Lift  Pumps .  8.65 

Pitcher Spou'  Pumps . 95 

Dou’ le  Acting  Thresher  Tank  Pumps —  6.50  _ 

Double  Acting  Force  Pumps. $8. 00  Best  Quality  Steel  tanas.  .$2.00 

Steel  Wairou  Tanks .  7.00  Heavy  Steel  Tank  Heaters.  2.50 

Galvanized  Oval  Steel  Trough,  four  barrel .  4.8Q 

WIRE  NAILS,  •’.Vu’.’iw 

10.000  Kegs  Mixed  Wire  Nails,  each 
containing  100  to  110  lbs. ,  from  3  to  30 
penny  weight, 
per  keg, $1.50 
One  size  in  a 
keg, 100  lbs.,  $2 
Wire  spikes, 

100  lbs,  $1.90 
Mixed  Iron  Bolts, 

Per  100  lbs . $8.00 


FIREPROOF  SAFI  6 


Heavy  Angled  Safe  with 
five  flange  door,  with 
combination  lock,  21  In. 
high,  15 Ins.  wide,  16  Ins. 
deep,  weighs  225  lbs. 

Larger  sizes  from  $29.00 
to  $60.00.  Also  a  full 
line  of  Fireproof  Vault 
Doors,  $25.00  to  $75.00. 


This  splendid  offer  will  never  appear  again.  The  prices  that  we  have  made  are 
for  acceptance  at  once.  Now  is  the  time  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Do  not  wait  until 
we  have  disposed  of  this  material  and  then  blame  yourself  for  being  too  slow. 
Time  waits  for  no  one.  Act  to-day.  Prices  on  all  kinds  of  building  material  and 
general  supplies  are  bound  to  materially  advance  shortly.  We  hope  that  we  have 
sufficiently  impressed  upon  you  the  necessity  for  prompt  action. 


i 


OUR  NEW  500  PAGE  CATALOG  No.  57,  FREE 


This  book  is  one  t’  at  every  shrewd  buyer  must  send  for.  It  is  full  of  bargains  from  cover  to  cover,  and 
quotes  the  very  lowest  prices  on  everything  needed  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home.  You  will  save  money  by 
referring  to  it  often.  The  list  above  shows  only  a  few  articles  out  of  thousands  described,  but  the  prices 
give  you  an  idea  of  what  you  can  save  by  sending  your  orders  to  us.  Cut  out  this  ad.  Make  a  cross  mark 
on  those  items  that  most  Interest  you,  and  we  will  send  you  much  valuable  information.  Also  fill  in  the 
coupon  to  your  right.  Our  new  catalog  will  be  sent  you  absolutely  free  and  prepaid.  Or  send  us  your 
name  and  address,  where  you  have  seen  this  ad.  and  what  items  interest  you. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKIHG  CO.,  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago,  III. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.( 

35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 

I  am  a  reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  ’  Send  me  one  of 
your  large  500  page  catalogue  as  advertised  in  this  paper. 

Name . 

Address . . . . . 

R.  R.  or  P.  O.  Box . 

State . . 


Who  Said  Apples? 

THE  man  who  plants  an  apple  orchard  does  something  for  himself  and  for  those  who  come  after  him. 

It’s  time  to  get  started  and  have  the  orchard  coming  along.  The  most  serious  mistake  you  can  make  is 
to  plant  scrub  trees  when  you  can  plant 

STRONG,  THRIFTY,  WELL=  ROOTED  TREES. 

Everybody  who  ever  gets  a  shipment  of  trees  from  Harrison’s  Nurseries  can  see  the  difference  between 
them  and  other  trees.  There  are  reasons  for  it.  A  climate  where  apple  trees  reach  their  highest  development, 
where  every  detail  of  propagation  is  looked- after,  where  tree  breeding  is  practiced,  where  you  are  sure  to  get 
the  variety  you  buy,  where  trees  are  dug  by  machinery,  and  all  roots  preserved,  where  trees  are  packed  to 
insure  safe  delivery-— these  things  account  for  the  popularity  of  Harrison  trees. 

Baldwin,  Grimes  Golden,  Gano,  Jonathan,  King,  M.  B.  Twin,  N.  W.  Greening,  Rome 
Beauty,  Stark,  York  Imperial,  Wagener,  Red  Astrachan,  Yellow  Transparent,  and  a  hundred 
other  varieties.  We  would  be  glad  to  help  you  select  a  list  best  suited  to  your  locality. 


Strawberries. 

We  know  how  to  de¬ 
velop  the  strong  fruiters. 
You  should  try  the  wonder¬ 
fully  prolific  Almo,  which 
has  a  record  of  a  quart  to  a 
single  plant. 

Bubach, 

Crescent, 

McKinley. 

Every  kind  worth  planting. 


Picking  grass  from  Strawberry  beds  before  it  saps  the  life  from  the  plants. 
Annual  plant  about  60  acres  a  year. 


Seven  Million 
Plants. 

All  grown  on  new  soil. 
Free  from  insects  and  strong 
rooted.  Full  description  of 
every  variety  and  directions 
for  growing  in  our  1906 
Catalogue. 

PLACE  ORDERS 
EARLY. 


OUR  PEACH  TREE  CLIMATE 

^ives  us  a  tree  which  in  root,  body  and  bearing  needs  only  to  be  compared  with  others  to  show  its  excellence. 
Start  with  at  least  a  few  trees  this  Spring.  You’ll  want  another  shipment  by  Fall  when  you  see  your  Trees. 

RAY  is  our  leader.  A  wonderfully  prolific,  handsome,  choice  variety.  A  favorite  on 
the  market  and  a  regular  bearer.  Keenes,  Chairs,  Mt.  Rose,  Crawford  and  one  hundred 
[)ther  varieties. 

OVER  1000  ACRES  IN  TREES. 

PEARS.  PLUMS,  CHERRIES,  GRAPES,  ASPARAGUS,  Etc.  You  should  have  our  beautiful  1906  Catalogue  in  colors.  We 
have  attempted  to  make  it  a  truthful  and  reliable  fruit  tree  buyers’  guide.  It  is  our  only  salesman.  A  postal  brings  it.  Write  for  it. 


Every  tree  “  hand-picked.”  Inspection  of  3-year  old  York  Imperial  Apple  Trees  in  HARRISON’S  NURSERIES  by  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  Station  Force. 

This  inspection  takes  place  twice  a  year. 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Box  29,  BERLIN,  md. 


The  scene  below  shows  the  budding  gang  at  work  in  Harrison’s  Nurseries.  A  block  of  more  than  a  million  trees.  A.  G.  HARRISON  in 

white  in  the  foreground,  directs  all  operations. 


Vol.  LXV.  No.  2928,  NEW  YORK,  MARCH  10,  1906.  weekly,  ai.oo  per  year. 


STRENUOUS  POTATO  AND  CORN  GROWING 

How  They  Do  It  in  West  Virginia. 

TWO  CROPS  A  YEAR. — Growing  a  crop  of  corn 
and  potatoes  on  the  same  land  in  one  year  is  not 
usual  in  this  latitude,  but  it  is  done  here  nearly  every 
year,  and  occasionally  a  bumper  crop  of  both  is  grown. 

It  is  done  by  liberal  manuring  and  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  land  is  plowed  as  early  in  the  Spring  as 
possible  and  as  deep  as  10  inches  where  the  soil  will 
bear  it.  Not  more  than  one  inch  of  subsoil  is  turned 
up  at  once,  if  the  soil  is  thinner  than  nine  inches,  which 
in  our  hilly  country  is  always  the  case  some  place  in 
almost  every  field.  It  does  not  pay  to  plant  potatoes 
in  soil  that  will  not  bear  plowing  five  inches  deep.  Soon 
after  the  first  of  April,  when  the  soil  is  dry,  it  should 
be  disked  thoroughly  and  then  made  perfectly  fine  with 
a  smoothing  harrow.  A  week  previous,  a  few  potatoes 
were  buried  in  this  soil.  These  are  now 
examined,  and  if  the  buds  have  started 
to  grow,  planting  is  begun  at  once.  If 
they  have  not  started  wait  until  these 
buds  do  start,  for  this  shows  that  the 
ground  is  warm  enough. 

PREPARING  FOR  POTATOES.— 

Potatoes  should  start  to  grow  at  once 
when  cut  and  put  in  the  ground.  The 
seed  ought  to  be  plump,  solid  and  per¬ 
fectly  dormant  when  planted.  If  you 
plant  potatoes  too  early  nothing  is 
gained,  and  the  risk  of  the  heavy  April 
rains  that  we  sometimes  have  is  taken. 

These  heavy  rains  that  beat  together 
the  soil  and  cause  it  to  bake  are  the 
potatoes’  greatest  peril.  A  soil  per¬ 
fectly  fitted,  then  subjected  to  such 
rains,  is  about  as  hard  to  get  fit  for 
potatoes  again  as  it  was  before  it  was 
plowed  at  all.  A  double-shovel  plow,  if 
horses  are  heavy  enough,  or  a  single¬ 
shovel  plow  if  they  are  lighter,  ran  as 
deep  as  the  land  is  plowed,  driving  back 
and  forth,  and  then  cross-plowed  in  the 
same  manner,  thoroughly  cutting  every 
inch  of  the  ground,  both  ways,  and  then 
thoroughly  harrowed  as  before,  makes 
a  good  seed  bed  again  out  of  a  rain- 
soaked  and  wind-baked  soil.  This  is 
tedious  work,  but  it  is  making  the  most 
of  hard  luck,  and  making  a  prospect 
for  a  good  crop  that  you  had  lost. 

There  is  no  use  in  expecting  a  crop  of 
potatoes  out  of  hard  soil.  If  you  have 
already  planted  your  potatoes,  and  you 
have  such  a  rain,  you  are  in  a  worse 
fix,  but  you  can  help  it  by  planting  some¬ 
thing  else,  or  you  can  harrow  the  land  every  few  days 
till  you  can  see  the  potatoes  in  the  row.  1  hen  with 
a  single-shovel  iron  plow-stock,  with  a  narrow  plow, 
run  very  carefully  so  as  not  to  plow  out  the  plants  en¬ 
tirely  under  the  rows  on  both  sides.  1  his  will  rake 
die  sprouts  off  some  of  the  potatoes,  but  it  will  loosen 
up  the  ground  and  make  some  good  potatoes.  1  hen 
plow  the  middles  of  the  rows  out  with  narrow  shovels. 
This  is  expensive,  and  is  never  looked  for,  in  estimat¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  a  crop.  This  is  the  crop  that  was  a 
failure  without  this  work.  Some  one  may  know  how  to 
get  in  line  for  a  crop  in  some  cheaper  way,  but  I 
don’t.  As  a  plea  for  a  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil 
I  repeat  the  advice,  not  to  plant  in  hard  land.  It 
should  be  pulverized  thoroughly,  and  kept  so  till  the 
seed  is  in  the  ground  and  the  plants  have  attained  sev¬ 
eral  inches  growth ;  after  which  nothing  can  be  done 
better  than  shallow  cultivation  that  freshens  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil  all  over  the  land  every  four  to  seven 
days;  if  the  ground  is  dry  it  should  be  freshened  im¬ 
mediately  after  every  rain,  if  the  surface  is  not  too 


wet.  This  shallow  cultivation  should  be  kept  up  as 
long  as  a  horse  can  get  along  the  rows  without  break¬ 
ing  the  vines.  Don't  be  afraid  to  cultivate  because 
bloom  is  on  the  potatoes,  nor  because  the  vines  are  too 
large,  provided  you  can  get  through  without  injuring 
them. 

THE  DOUBLE  CROP.— We  have  planted  our  Early 
Rose  potatoes  single  eye  to  the  piece,  every  12  or  15 
inches,  in  rows  34  inches  or  a  little  less  apart  and  about 
four  inches  deep.  If  we  look  across  the  rows  the  field 
looks  like  a  meadow.  Along  the  rows  appear  parallel 
hedges  about  eight  inches  apart,  with  only  an  occasional 
straggling  top.  The  horse  can  get  through  and  drag 
his  hoe,  and  leave  only  a  few  broken  leaves  that  have 
a  sort  of  disapproving  appearance  and  we  have  almost 
repented  that  we  did  it,  but  we  think  we  did  .right,  as 
the  cultivation  was  very  shallow,  but  we  promise  that 
we  will  not  do  it  again.  The  hand  corn  planter  is 


now  loaded,  and  every  two  feet  a  hill  of  corn  is  planted 
between  these  hedges.  In  a  week  the  corn  is  up,  four 
or  five  inches  high.  The  potato  tops  have  fallen  over 
it,  and  it  is  so  smothered  that  most  of  it  will  not  stand 
up.  We  take  hoes  or  potato  diggers  and  scratch  around 
the  corn,  between  the  rows,  getting  out  any  weeds  that 
may  have  started,  and  part  the  vines  over  the  corn 
hills;  in  a  week  or  two  do  the  same  thing  over  again. 
Perhaps  half  the  corn  is  smothered  out.  but  still  enough 
is  left.  As  the  potato  tops  begin  to  die,  go  through 
and  scratch  out  weeds  and  about  the  corn,  freshening 
the  earth  a  little.  It  takes  about  a  day’s  work  to  the 
acre  each  time,  say  three  or  four  times.  Always  be  care¬ 
ful  of  the  potato  vines;  this  lightens  the  work  of  the 
corn  cultivation,  which  consists  mainly  of  getting  out 
the  weeds  and  pulling  the  corn  tops  through  the  potato 
vines.  When  digging  time  comes  the  ground  is  so 
clean  that  the  labor  of  corn  cultivation  is  saved  in  this 
work,  while  the  potato  crop  has  gained  something  by 
the  cultivation,  and  the  corn  crop  is  clear  profit  except 
the  harvesting.  I  have  raised  more  than  one  hundred 


bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  after  a  fine  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes. 

THE  HARVEST. — The  corn  is  harvested  first.  Once 
in  five  years  we  get  a  good  crop  of  corn,  once  in  eight 
years  I  did  not  get  any  corn.  The  rest  of  the  time 
we  always  got  feed  and  occasionally  good  crops  of  corn, 
except  last  year;  my  average  crop  of  Early  Rose  pota¬ 
toes  has  been  200  bushels  per  acre.  We  sometimes  get 
over  300  bushels,  which  is  an  unusual  yield  for  our 
soil  and  climate.  The  average  of  merchantable  corn 
would  probably  not  exceed  30  bushels  per  acre ;  its  feed¬ 
ing  value,  however,  on  a  farm  would  probably  equal 
50  cents  per  acre.  This  late  corn  is  sometimes  bitten 
by  frost;  then  we  have  no  merchantable  corn,  but  if  it 
is  cut  up  promptly  and  stored  in  the  barn  as  soon  as 
dry  enough,  these  immature  stalks  and  ears  are  almost 
as  good  as  well-matured  stalks  for  feed  for  cows.  I 
have  often  wintered  horses  and  done  considerable  work 
with  them  on  no  other  feed,  except 
wheat  straw.  In  feeding,  I  count  each 
stalk  equivalent  to  an  ear  of  corn,  and 
the  horses  do  finely  on  it,  and  cows  will 
frequently  eat  the  entire  stalk  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  hay. 

WHEAT  FOLLOWS.— After  pota¬ 
toes  are  dug,  the  land  is  leveled,  dragged 
and  rolled,  and  wheat  is  sown.  We  do 
not  care  much  how  late  it  is.  In  the 
Spring  clover  is  sown,  and  after  the 
wheat  is  off  the  clover  has  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  land  for  that  year.  The 
next  year  clover  hay  is  taken  off.  The 
second  crop  of  clover  is  cut  down  in  the 
Fall  and  left  on  the  ground.  By  Spring 
this  is  all  decayed,  and  the  land  is  loose, 
and  easily  prepared  for  potatoes.  Any 
other  land  than  clover  sod,  especially  if 
it  is  heavy  Blue  grass,  ought  to  be 
plowed  in  late  Fall  or  early  Winter.  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  have  ever  got  any 
pay  out  of  commercial  fertilizers  on 
potatoes,  though  stable  manure  never 
fails  to  gve  an  account  of  itself. 

West  Virginia.  j.  w.  j. 

WHAT  APPLES  SHALL  WE  EAT? 

THE  QUESTION  OF  LOCALITY. 

I  realize  that  locality  has  all  to  do  with 
the  proper  selection  of  varieties.  The 
Spy  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  in 
northern  New  York.  With  a  few  nota¬ 
ble  exceptions,  it  is  not  a  profitable  apple 
in  the  Hudson  Valley.  Some  of  the  best 
Winter  sorts  in  New  York  are  late  Fall 
varieties  as  we  go  farther  south. 
The  York  Imperial  in  southern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia  is  doubtless  the 
most  profitable  variety  in  those  localities.  It  is  an  open 
question  if  it  will  ever  be  a  paying  apple  in  New  York 
State.  The  question  therefore  of  adaptation  to  locality 
it  the  first  to  be  considered.  Next,  there  are  local  or 
easily  reached  markets  that  will  make  a  variety  profit¬ 
able  in  one  locality  when  it  would  be  unwise  to  plant 
it  commercially  in  another  where  it  would  flourish 
equally  well,  but  where  it  could  not  be  profitably  han¬ 
dled.  As  an  instance,  take  the  Yellow  Transparent,  one 
that  does  well  over  a  large  area,  but  on  account  of  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  its  texture  it  is  only  profitable 
where  it  can  be  marketed  quickly  and  with  short  trans¬ 
portation ;  or  the  Red  Astrachan,  although  not  a  long- 
lived  tree,  and  very  susceptible  to  Apple  canker,  for  a 
filler  in  the  East,  where  New  England  markets  are 
easily  reached,  T  find  it  one  of  my  most  profitable  kinds. 
Yet  in  western  New  York  it  returns  little  profit.  Any¬ 
thing  that  I  may  say  later  must  therefore  be  modified  by 
the  above  considerations. 

COMMERCIALISM  VS.  QUALITY.— There  must 
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be  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  commercial  orchard 
and  the  one  growing  apples  for  home  use.  The  former 
will  cover  a  large  area  with  few  varieties,  the  latter  a 
few  trees  of  several  kinds ;  it  may  be  with  two  varieties 
on  the  same  tree.  The  former  is  the  one  that  pays  the 
mortgage  and  educates  the  children.  Its  first  character¬ 
istic  is  vigor;  a  strong  grower,  good  foliage,  not  easily 
affected  by  fungus  and  long  lived.  In  this  connection 
let  me  say,  precocity — or  early  bearing — and  longevity  do 
not  usually  go  together.  Next,  productivity;  a  tree 
may  be  hardy,  yet  a  shy  bearer,  and  so  return  a  small 
income.  Then,  a  good  handler.  By  this  I  mean  not 
easily  bruised;  one  that  will  carry  long  distances  if  need 
be  and  stand  up.  I  am  an  advocate  of  more  careful 
handling.  One  of  the  things  my  father  impressed  upon 
me  was  to  handle  apples  as  if  they  were  eggs.  Yet 
conditions  often  arise  that  give  an  apple  with  the  above 
characteristics  a  decided  advantage.  One  that  is  as 
little  affected  by  insects  as  possible;  not  that  we  can 
do  without  spraying,  but  there  are  always  seasons  when 
thorough  spraying  at  the  proper  time  is  impossible. 
Preferably  a  variety  with  a  long,  flexible  stem ;  one  that 
will  not  drop  readily.  I* or  example,  the  Gravenstein; 
with  some  of  the  desirable  qualities  1  mention,  yet  with  a 
short,  thick  stem,  in  a  deep  calyx,  blown  off  by  the 
slightest  breeze,  before  they  attain  size  or  color,  all  les¬ 
sening  the  profit.  An  annual  rather  than  a  biennial 
bearer.  The,  strain  on  the  tree  is  less.  There  is  the 
chance  of  two  seasons’  markets.  They  will  -be  of  better 
size  and  higher  color.  Last;  as  good  quality  as  possible. 

I  have  put  this  last,  not  that  I  do  not  appreciate  it.  The 
more  quality  the  better.  But  the  highest  quality,  with¬ 
out  a  majority  of  the  above  requisites,  is  like  “faith 
without  works.”  'I  his  is  a  vital  and  much  disputed 
point,  and  I  think  a  rock  on  which  many  founder.  They 
see  an  apple  of  the  highest  quality— beautiful  to  look 
at— selling  at  from  one-third  more  to  double  the  price 
of  ordinary  sorts.  Therefore  they  decide  that  these  will 
pay  best,  forgetting  that  they  may  be  delicate  trees,  shy 
bearers,  weak  foliage  susceptible  to  fungus,  prone  to 
drop  before  mature,  and  for  which  the  extra  price  ob¬ 
tained  will  not  compensate. 

SOME  GOOD  VARIEIIES. — I  grow  the  King,  Jon¬ 
athan,  Spitzenberg  and  Newtown  Pippin,  all  of  the  high¬ 
est  quality,  and  splendid  sellers,  bringing  big  prices.  I 
can  grow  fine  apples  of  all  of  them.  Nor  do  I  want 
any  others  for  my  family,  in  their  season.  Nevertheless, 

I  am  not  setting  any  of  the  above  in  commercial  or¬ 
chards.  Why?  The  King  is  a  very  delicate,  short¬ 
lived  tree,  decaying  just  above  the  ground.  They  will 
not  yield  more  than  half  the  quantity  of  a  Greening  or 
Baldwin  of  the  same  age.  The  Jonathan  is  a  slow 
grower,  poor  foliage,  very  liable  to  scab;  while  a  heavy 
bearer,  the  small  size  of  tree  and  fruit  prevent  its  yield¬ 
ing  large  enough  crops  to  be  of  the  greatest  profit.  Yet 
I  have  a  few  exceptionally  fine  trees.  The  Spitzenburg 
is  a  weak  tree,  although  more  than  60  years  old,  very 
poor  foliage;  while  I  would  not  call  it  a  strong  bearer, 
its  peculiar  habit  of  growth  makes  few  fruit  spurs  for 
the  size  of  the  tree  and  prevents  it  being  a  large  yielder. 
Most  often  it  is  a  biennial  bearer.  Any  such  must  give 
large  yields  in  the  bearing  year  to  be  profitable,  at  any 
price.  The  Newtown  is  very  slow  to  come  into  bearing 
and  an  uncertain  bearer  at  best.  Liable  to  scab,  its 
thick  foliage  and  habit  of  fruit  to  grow  somewhat  in 
clusters  makes  complete  spraying  very  difficult.  The 
fruit  is  inclined  to  grow  knotty  or  corky.  I  always  have 
at  least  one-third  more  culls  from  this  variety  than 
from  any  other  1  grow.  I  know  that  liberal  feeding, 
good  cultivation  and  intelligent  and  thorough  spraying 
will  in  some  measure  overcome  these  difficulties,  and 
in  this  I  speak  from  most  satisfactory  experience.  With 
the  increasing  amounts  of  all  these  things  necessary  in 
any  case  I  do  not  want  to  start  with  the  heavy  handicap 
of  all  these  weaknesses. 

PAYING  APPLES  IN  THE  HUDSON  VAL¬ 
LEY. — I  always  refrain  from  recommending  vari¬ 
eties  except  when  I  know  all  the  conditions.  The 
following  are  what  I  am  setting  myself,  because 
I  have  found  they  have  paid  me,  and  I  am  grow- 
.  ing  apples  to  pay  my  debts,  not  for  sentiment  or  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  market.  No  matter  what  the  size  of  the  or¬ 
chard,  I  should  set  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  Fall 
varieties.  Some  seasons  adverse  conditions  will  affect 
Winter  sorts  and  the  Fall  varieties  will  escape;  two  bas¬ 
kets  of  eggs  instead  of  one.  The  season  of  gathering 
is  much  lengthened,  a  most  important  point  when  avail¬ 
able  laborers  and  bad  weather  conditions  are  taken  into 
account.  They  sell  well.  For  the  past  20  years  I 
have  averaged  as  much  for  my  Fall  as  for  my  Winter 
fruit.  The  foreign  markets  usually  want  them.  No 
fruit  will  pay  better  in  cold  storage,  yet  I  seldom  have 
to  put  mine  there.  I  mention  more  varieties  than  one 
would  usually  set,  except  in  a  very  large  orchard.  I 
speak  of  them  in  their  order  of  ripening;  when  two  of 
them  are  of  about  the  same  season  the  first  named  is 
my  preference. 

Alexander;  thrifty,  annual  bearer,  beautiful  fruit, 
great  seller.  Last  year  brought  $3,  this  year  $4  per 
barrel.  Poor  quality;  somewhat  liable  to  rot  on  tree. 


Lime  and  sulphur  nearly  a  complete  remedy.  Maiden’s 
Blush;  thrifty,  free  from  fungus  and  worms,  annual, 
but  not  heavy  bearer,  fair  quality,  beautiful  in  appear¬ 
ance,  good  seller,  rather  delicate  skin.  Does  best  in 
rather  heavy  soil.  Duchess  of  Oldenburg;  hardy  tree, 
good  foliage,  annual  bearer,  good  seller,  fine  quality; 
inclined  to  overbear;  not  a  good  shipper.  Wealthy; 
thrifty,  beautiful,  fine  quality;  extra  seller  when  good 
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size;  as  the  tree  gets  age  inclined  to  overbear  small 
specimens  of  knotty  fruit;  wants  high  feeding  and 
severe  pruning.  Fall  Pippin;  thrifty,  long-lived,  annual 
and  heavy  bearer  when  well  fed;  highest  quality,  good 
keeper;  sells  well  both  at  home  and  abroad;  somewhat 
liable  to  scab,  but  easily  controlled  by  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture.  One  of  the  best.  Holland  Pippin;  thrifty,  an 
annual  bearer,  and  will  yield  even  more  fruit  than  the 
hall  Pippin.  Not  at  all  liable  to  scab.  More  delicate 
flesh,  not  of  as  high  quality,  nor  so  good  a  keeper  or 
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shipper.  McIntosh  Red;  fair  grower,  superb  quality; 
beautiful;  keeps  till  after  holidays.  Extra  seller,  some¬ 
what  inclined  to  overbear.  Its  most  serious  fault  is  its 
inclination  to  drop  before  greatest  size  and  highest 
color  are  attained.  Barring  this,  one  of  the  best,  of 
which  one  can  safely  set  heavily.  R.  I.  Greening ;  long- 
lived;  strong  grower,  annual  bearer  (when  well  fed) 
of  moderate  crops,  or  heavy  biennial  bearer.  High 


quality;  good  seller;  more  liable  to  attack  of  Codling 
moth  than  most;  not  over  strong  foliage,  but  a  variety 
to  tie  to.  Sutton  Beauty;  thrifty,  medium-sized  tree, 
annual  bearer,  beautiful  fruit;  fair  quality;  good  seller. 
Baldwin,  after  all  is  said,  the  most  profitable  of  all. 
Good  grower;  heavy  biennial  bearer;  fruit  and  foliage 
very  free  from  fungus  and  insects;  medium  quality;  fine 
keeper;  always  sought  after  at  fair  prices.  Fruit  some¬ 
times  affected  by  rusty  spot  under  the  skin.  Trees  of 
late  years  show  weakness.  1  am  setting  more  heavily 
of  this  sort  than  for  the  past  few  years,  for  the  fruit 
will  be  wanted.  It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  above, 
except  Alexander,  arc  of  good  quality,  and  that  none 
has  all  the  virtues.  Yet  they  are  all  thrifty  and  pro¬ 
ductive  and  sure  money-makers.  With  such  a  list  I 
feel  no  disposition  to  seek  for  extra  high-priced  kinds 
with  weaknesses,  nor  new  sorts,  exploited  by  nursery¬ 
men  with  trees  to  boom,  the  like  of  which  never  grew 
anywhere  but  in  Paradise,  and  my  recollection  of  the 
story  is  that  the  results  there  were  most  disastrous. 

edw’d  van  alstyne. 

TO  MAKE  A  COW  EAT. 

I  have  a  farrow  cow  not  giving  milk  that  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  fat  enough  to  kill,  feeding  her  all  the  cornmeal 
and  hay  she  will  eat,  but  the  trouble  is  she  will  not  eat 
enough.  If  you  try  to  get  her  to  eat  only  just  so  much 
she  backs  off  and  won’t  eat  anything  hardly  for  a  day  or 
two.  Some  of  your  readers  can  tell  me  perhaps  what  I 
can  do  to  get  her  to  eat  more.  She  is  not  old.  I  have  read 
somewhere  that  buckwheat  straw  is  not  good  for  horse  bed¬ 
ding,  acting  in  some  way  injurious  to  horses.  I  have  for¬ 
gotten  what  it  is.  I  have  used  buckwheat  straw  for  three 
Winters  for  bedding  and  two  of  the  horses  have  gone  wrong; 
what  is  the  trouble?  j,  b. 

Fenton,  N.  Y. 

It  may  be  that  the  cow  is  a  poor  feeder,  and  needs 
an  appetizer.  It  will  doubtless  help  her  appetite  and 
digestion  if  you  give  her  a  tablespoonful  twice  a  day  of 
the  following  mixture:  50  pounds  of  oil  meal,  2]/2 
pounds  common  salt,  2 '/2  pounds  of  Epsom  salts,  2'/2 
pounds  powdered  charcoal,  two  pounds  saltpeter,  two 
pounds  powdered  gentian,  V/2  pound  fenugreek.  Corn- 
meal  is  a  pretty  concentrated  feed.  Many  animals  will 
not  eat  it  freely  and  get  sated  with  it.  If  she  eats 
freely,  “all  she  will  eat”  is  more  than  she  will  digest. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  add  to  the  cornmeal  one- 
half  the  weight  of  first-class  wheat  feed,  or  of  dried 
brewers’  grains.  This  will  be  more  digestible,  and 
probably  more  palatable.  If  you  can  give  her  some 
roots  it  will  help  both  appetite  and  digestion.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  better  than  none.  Above  all  things,  do  not 
give  feed  more  than  she  will  eat,  and  have  a  good 
appetite  for  the  next  feed.  The  trouble  with  the  buck¬ 
wheat  straw  is,  that  it  irritates  the  skin  of  the  horses, 
very  much  the  same  as  the  buckwheat  cakes  sometimes 
affect  the  interior  of  the  stomach,  and  through  that 
the  skin  of  the  human.  I  would  never  use  it  to  bed 
any  animal.  e.  van  alstyne. 


RECLAIMING  WORN-OUT  PASTURES . 

There  are  generous  areas  in  the  East  of  natural  graz¬ 
ing  lands  to  which  the  above  title  does  not  apply.  Such 
lands  are  not  generally  natural  corn  or  grain  lands — 
are  not  arable  lands.  Much  has  not  been  plowed  within 
the  memory  of  old  inhabitants.  But  the  worn-out  pas¬ 
ture  land  is  generally  natural  corn  or  grain  land.  In 
fact,  its  downward  impetus  was  given  by  grain  and 
corn  farming  in  the  early  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  I  am  not  an  enthusiast  regarding  the  commercial 
importance  of  reclaiming  old  pastures  for  grazing  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  too  much  like  bucking  against  geology. 
The  elements  are  continually  breaking  down  rocks  and 
developing  latent  fertility,  but  man  is  not  built  to  wait 
for  these  slow  processes.  These  pastures  have  been 
subjected  to  a  slow,  almost  geologic,  process  of  deple¬ 
tion,  measured  by  generations  of  men,  and  had  passed 
the  profitable  recuperation  point  before  we  were  aware 
of  the  catastrophe.  The  average  eastern  worn-out  pas¬ 
ture  cannot  be  reclaimed  without  an  expense  beyond  any 
income  that  a-nimals  can  graze  off  from  it.  We  may 
incline  to  the  sentimental  desire  to  see  the  uplands 
dotted  with  groups  of  cattle  feeding  peacefully  among 
the  shady  groves. 

The  hard  fact  remains  that  our  fathers  and  grand¬ 
fathers  ad  infinitum  did  with  force  of  arms  and  malice 
aforethought  burglarize,  skin,  scrape  and  deplete  said 
land  with  corn  crops  and  grain  crops  and  cattle,  so 
that,  if  we  plow,  harrow  and  hatchel  a  la  Clark  ad  in¬ 
finitum  and  spend  good  money  for  commercial  fertil¬ 
izers  we  cannot  get  our  cost  back  by  letting  cattle  travel 
over  the  fields.  What,  then,  shall  be  done?  If  the  land 
is  arable  or  can  be  cleaned  for  culture  at  reasonable 
cost,  it  will  pay  to  put  it  into  cultivation  and  raise  sell¬ 
ing  crops  or  forage  crops  for  intensive  feeding  in  the 
barn  or  upon  the  land.  Note  here  that  we  people  in 
the  East  have  not  advanced  very  far  in  intensive  graz¬ 
ing  upon  small  areas.  If  these  lands  cannot  be  broken 
into  profitable  intensive  cultivation,  what  can  we  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  abandon  or  plan  to  timber  according  to  the 
teachings  of  modern  forestry?  e.  c.  birge. 
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asparagus  and  how  to  grow  it. 

Which  asparagus  is  the  best,  and  which  are  used  the 
most  in  market,  the  white  or  the  green?  a.  i. 

Fleasant  Plains.  N.  Y. 

Is  it  possible  to  grow  good  asparagus,  for  home  use,  on 
a  village  lot,  without  any  stable  manure,  commercial  fertili¬ 
zers  being  used  from  the  foundation  of  the  bed?  How  should 
such  a  bed  be  prepared,  the  ground  being  old  sod,  undisturbed 
for  many  years?  What  culture  and  fertility  would  be  de¬ 
manded,  up  to  the  time  the  bed  comes  in  bearing,  and  what 
dressing  should  be  given  after  cutting  begins?  The  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  give  careful  culture  with  a  wheel  hoe.  R.  E. 

New  Jersey. 

The  culture  of  asparagus  is  not  difficult,  and  it  can 
be  grown  successfully  in  almost  any  part  of  the  country. 
A  thorough  preparation  of  the  land  always  pays  liber¬ 
ally  for  the  extra  labor  and  outlay  entailed  in  the  work. 
The  asparagus  bed  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  the 
owner  conies  in  possession  of  the  land,  and  it  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  a  permanent  improvement,  like  an  or¬ 
chard,  and  should  add  to  the  value  of  every  place. 
The  great  and  increasing  demand  for  asparagus  in  spite 
of  the  heavy  annual  plantings  has  always  been  larger 
than  the  supply,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  crop  will 
continue  to  be  a  paying  one,  as  long  as  it  is  justly  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  greatest  health-imparting  vegetables 
of  all  culinary  delicacies.  There  is  perhaps  no  crop  that 
the  possessor  of  a  garden  near  a  small  local  market 
could  grow  with  greater  prospects  of  success  than  this 
if  lie  has  the  patience  to  put  it  out  in  the  right  way 
and  take  care  of  it.  It  easily  adapts  itself  to  any  soil 
that  is  well  enriched  and  kept  so.  We  planted  our 
first  acre  of  asparagus  in  the  Spring  of  1881;  it  was 
then  considered  to  be  more  or  less  an  experiment.  We 
cut  the  product  of  this  bed  for  16  consecutive  years, 
and  few  were  the  seasons  during  this  long  time  when 
this  acre  of  ground  was  not  found  to  be  the  best  paying 
one  of  a  well-cultivated  market  garden. 

Since  that  time  the  acreage  has  steadily 
increased  from  year  to  year;  the  industry 
has  grown  to  that  extent  where  the  ship¬ 
ments  to  New  York  markets  far  exceed 
that  of  any  farm  product  of  Monmouth 
County.  My  experience  as  a  market  gar¬ 
dener  has  on  many  occasions  afforded  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunities  for  many  interesting 
conversations  with  those  largely  engaged 
in  asparagus  growing.  Some  of  these 
cultivate  as  high  as  50  acres;  others  derive 
handsome  incomes  from  four,  five  and  six 
acres,  and  not  a  few  arc  enthusiastically 
interested  in  small  beds  for  home  con¬ 
sumption. 

Asparagus  of  late  years  has  become 
more  of  a  farm  than  a  market  garden 
crop,  and  when  grown  on  such  extensive 
lines  the  culture  is  seldom  as  thorough 
as  that  practiced  by  the  gardener.  I  will 
therefore  endeavor  to  describe  the  most 
reliable  methods  of  culture,  hoping  that 
it  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  those 
seeking  information  for  the  farm  market 
or  home  garden.  Asparagus  will  give 
good  returns  on  almost  any  soil  that  is 
well  drained  and  porous,  but  if  choice  can 
be  had  I  would  prefer  a  sandy  loam.  For  field  culture, 
place  out  furrows  in  well-prepared  soil  five  or  six  feet 
apart;  make  the  furrows  10  or  12  inches  deep.  This  is 
easily  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  team  and  large 
plow,  going  two  or  three  times  in  the  row  until  deep 
enough ;  then  run  the  subsoil  plow  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  breaking  up  the  clay  bed  and  making  a  porous 
subsoil.  This  is  almost  a  necessity,  for  in  this  operation 
appears  the  secret  of  planting  all  permanent  crops,  and 
the  more  thoroughly  this  is  done  the  more  profitable 
the  returns.  A  liberal  application  of  well-rotted  com¬ 
post  and  topsoil  should  be  spread  along  in  the  furrows, 
the  more  of  this  the  better ;  then  set  the  plants  one  foot 
apart  in  (he  row.  Two-year-old  crowns  are  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  ;  spread  the  young  roots  out  even  on  the  com¬ 
post,  then  cover  with  one  or  two  inches  of  soil,  firm¬ 
ing  it  well  by  the  use  of  the  feet.  As  the  plants  grow 
the  furrows  are  gradually  filled  up  at  each  cultivation. 
When  the  young  plants  have  grown  well  out  of  the 
trench  the  furrows  should  be  made  level  with  the  sur¬ 
face.  Cultivation  should  be  continued  until  the  end  of 
the  season.  The  following  Spring  fertilizer  should  be 
distributed  on  either  side  of  the  row  and  then  kept 
well  cultivated  and  free  from  weeds.  The  first  season 
a  crop  of  potatoes,  beets,  carrots,  etc.,  can  be  grown 
between  the  rows.  No  asparagus  should  be  cut 
the  first  year,  and  but  little  the  second.  Each 
year  thereafter  the  yield  should  increase,  but  some¬ 
what  :n  proportion  to  the  manure  and  fertilizers 
that  are  to  be  used.  These  should  be  applied  every  year, 
either  in  the  Spring  or  Fall.  If  commercial  fertilizers 
are  used  they  should  be  applied  in  the  Spring  by  open¬ 
ing  a  furrow  on  the  side'  of  the  row.  Distribute  about 
600  pounds  to  the  acre  in  the  furrow,  then  turn  the 
soil  back  upon  it.  Manure  or  compost,  however,  should 
always  be  applied  late  in  the  Fall.  When  the  top  growth 


of  the  previous  year  has  sufficiently  dried  it  should  be 
raked  off  and  burned,  and  the  bed  harrowed  level,  and 
top-dressed  with  a  heavy  coat  of  manure,  which  should 
be  lightly  worked  into  the  soil  the  following  Spring. 
When  the  time  for  cutting  draws  nigh  and  the  soil  is 
in  good  condition  for  working  the  rows  should  be  nicely 
ridged  up  for  cutting.  This  is  neatly  done  with  a 
plow  especially  designed  for  the  purpose;  on  small 
beds  this  can  be  accomplished  with  the  ordinary  plow 
and  steel  hand  rake.  There  are  two  ways  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  rows  for  cutting  asparagus.  For  large  markets, 
especially  New  York  City,  where  the  demand  is  for  large 
white  “grass,”  the  stalks  are  grown  under  ground. 
This  requires  high  ridging,  so  at  least  two-thirds  of  its 
length  can  be  cut  below  the  surface.  Where  green 
“grass”  is  preferred  but  little  ridging  is  required;  the 
stalks  are  allowed  to  grow  the  desired  length  out  of  the 
ground  and  then  cut  for  market.  This  gives  us  the 
green  grass  so  much  talked  of,  always  tender  and 
rather  pronounced  in  flavor.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  where  the  grass  is  cut  below  the  sur¬ 
face  it  is  of  the  largest  size  attainable,  but  when  cut 
above  ground  it  will  diminish  in  size,  and  in  consequence 
a  great  difference  may  be  looked  for  in  the  yield  of  the 
entire  crop.  The  green  grass,  however,  usually  sells 
for  a  higher  price  in  markets  that  demand  it.  The 
grower  with  long  experience  and  close  observation  al¬ 
ways  cuts  his  grass  below  the  ground,  thus  avoiding  any 
loss  from  overgrown  stalks,  which  frequently  happens 
on  warm  days  when  allowed  to  grow  out  of  the  ground. 

For  small  beds  of  asparagus  for  home  use  the  owner 
can  well  afford  to  take  a  little  extra  pains  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  his  bed,  and  it  will  make  very  little  difference 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  provided  the  work  is  thor¬ 
ough  in  preparing  the  trenches  for  planting.  These 
should  be  made  about  15  inches  deep  and  12  inches  wide. 


Cart  away  the  poor  subsoil  or  clay,  replacing  it  with 
good  garden  loam,  intermixing  a  liberal  quantity  of 
stable  manure  and  sand.  In  the  absence  of  the  manure 
a  good  reliable  brand  of  commercial  fertilizer  may  be 
used  in  the  same  way.  Fill  the  trenches  to  within  six 
inches  of  the  top  of  the  ground;  then  plant  the  young 
roots  one  foot  apart,  and  cultivate  as  above  described 
for  field  culture.  Since  such  a  bed,  so  prepared,  may 
be  expected  to  yield  a  fine  product  for  many  years,  the 
extra  labor  and  expense  should  not  be  considered  for 
the  initial  planting.  The  cutting  of  asparagus  should  not 
be  continued  too  long  in  the  season ;  it  would  finally 
exhaust  the  roots,  hence  it  is  customary  to  stop  cut¬ 
ting  about  the  latter  part  of  June,  allowing  the  remain¬ 
ing  shoots  to  grow  on,  and  thus  accumulate  sufficient 
strength  to  produce  another  crop  of  shoots  the  next 
season.  The  plants,  one  and  two-year-old  crowns,  are 
now  obtainable  everywhere  at  a  very  moderate  price, 
so  the  raising  of  these  crowns  from  seed  may  safely 
be  left  to  those  making  this  their  special  business.  Large 
growers  and  truckers  usually  raise  their  own  plants, 
and  select  the  best  and  strongest  two-year-old  crowns. 
Varieties  of  asparagus  are  but  few.  Conover’s  Colos¬ 
sal  is  an  old  standard.  It  has  stood  the  test  for  30 
years,  and  displaced  the  Van  Sicklen’s  Colossal  about 
that  time,  which  it  closely  resembles,  and  in  some 
localities  it  is  yet  a  great  favorite.  The  Palmetto  and 
Giant  Argenteuil  surpass  it  in  size  and  quality,  and  are 
likely  to  supersede  it  altogether.  Like  the  strawberry 
among  fruits,  so  the  asparagus  among  vegetables  is  the 
money  crop  for  the  skillful  grower,  but  a  source  of  an¬ 
noyance  and  disappointment  to  the  shiftless  manager. 
Therefore  the  chief  aim  of  the  grower  must  be  directed 
towards  growing  the  finest  grass  and  bringing  it  to  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  best  possible  shape.  T.  M.  white. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


BACK  TO  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  following  note  from  a  reader  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  re¬ 
spectfully  submitted  to  those  discontented  farmers  who 
grieve  because  they  cannot  live  in  the  city.  There  are 
many  like  this  man.  We  hear  from  dozens  of  them  : 

We  are  going  back  to  the  country;  back  to  good  milk, 
real  cream,  fresh  eggs,  chickens,  pure  air,  work,  and  a 
farmer’s  vigorous  appetite.  The  little  children  have 
longed  for  the  freedom  of  country  life.  Our  house  here 
in  Baltimore  is  like  thousands  of  others :  14  feet  wide, 
with  12-inch  brick  wall  separating  us  from  neighbors  on 
either  side.  There  are  three  stories  with  three  rooms 
on  each  floor.  The  front  door  opens  directly  on  the 
sidewalk.  The  back  yard  is  14x16  feet.  No  place  for 
children  to  play  in  Summer  but  that  little  hot  yard  or 
on  the  street.  To  be  sure,  there  are  parks,  but  very 
few  live  near  enough  for  children  to  go  alone.  “God 
made  the  country”  for  the  children,  but  the  city,  I  think, 
Satan  had  a  hand  in.  Lie  has  an  office  in  every  square 
here  in  the  shape  of  a  beer  saloon  or  something  worse. 
The  Hope  b'arm  man  talks  about  the  country  cider  bar¬ 
rel.  I  will  risk  my  children  along  with  that  barrel 
rather  than  in  the  city.  A  little  sweet  cider  as  a  bever¬ 
age  is  much  better  than  that  “beer  with  less  alcohol  than 
cider,”  and  all  that  goes  with  it  in  the  city.  We  came 
here  a  year  ago.  Our  business  here  gives  us  more 
money  than  we  ever  made  on  the  farm.  Six  farmers 
from  my  home  section  went  into  the  same  business. 
One  quit  the  business  some  time  ago.  He  was  doing 
well  enough,  but  he  said  money  could  not  hire  him  to 
stay  in  the  city.  He  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in 
the  country,  and  was  like  a  fish  out  of  water.  That  is 
the  case  with  my  wife.  She  says  that  I  want  to  get 
back  again  just  as  bad  as.  she,  but  won’t  own  it. 

When  we  came  here  /  wanted  to  stop  The  R.  N.-Y. 
and  be  a  city  man,  but  she  said:  “No!  I  will  not 
keep  house  without  the  Llope  Farm 
Notes.”  So  keep  the  Hope  Farm  page 
going.  I  have  had  many  lessons  on 
home  life  from  that  page.  It  helps  to 

make  a  home,  instead  of  a  place  to  stay. 
Our  city  experience  is  valuable  in  many 
ways.  We  can  better  appreciate  the  liv¬ 
ing  part.  Then  where  is  there  a  city  posi¬ 
tion  that  will  compare  with  farm  work  for 
freedom  from  worry?  With  modern  tools 
farm  work  is  much  easier  than  the  average 
city  job.  A  city  man  speaks  of  the  mo¬ 
notony  of  the  country.  I  say  monotony 
of  the  city.  The  country  with  its  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature ;  the  farm  with  its  possi¬ 
bilities;  the  domestic  animals  with  their 
growth  and  improvement;  and  most  of  all 
the  farmer’s  home  and  children,  ought  to 
dispel  all  the  monotomy  and  gloom  that 
could  exist  outside  of  a  city.  A  constant 
reader  (because  my  wife  makes  me  take 
The  R.  N.-Y.)  h.  e.  m. 

FEEDING  THE  BIRDS  IN  JANUARY 

Within  four  feet  of  me,  just  outside  of 
the  window,  hangs  a  bunch  of  suet 
fastened  to  the  wire  netting  of  the  porch, 
on  which  the  five-leaved  ivy  grows.  On 
this  bunch  of  suet  there  is  a  bright-eyed,  black-capped 
chickadee  getting  its  dinner.  Lie  does  not  seem  to  be 
afraid,  and  returns  my  stare  with  interest  when  I  turn 
and  look  at  him.  He  is  one  of  a  crowd  that  come  daily 
for  their  fare.  There  are  others,  one  big  Red-headed 
woodpecker,  smaller  woodpeckers  and  some  whose 
names  I  do  not  know.  Last  Winter  we  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  problem  of  reducing  the  insects  in  a  valua¬ 
ble  orchard  near  by,  and  read  about  the  value  of  birds 
for  that  purpose.  One  remedy  was  that  of  enticing  the 
birds  to  remain  in  the  vicinity  during  the  Winter  and 
give  them  food  so  they  would  not  die  of  starvation. 
We  kept  the  cats  away,  and  kept  a  constantly  replen¬ 
ished  supply  of  food  in  the  trees.  The  daily  attendance 
at  lunch  constantly  increased,  and  many  were  bred  near 
here  last  season.  This  Winter  there  arc  more  than  ever. 

This  chickadee  friend  will  hunt  every  day  for  the 
eggs  of  plant  lice,  caterpillars.  Fall  canker-worms.  Cod¬ 
ling  moth.  Shot-hole  borers  and  beetles.  They  will  put 
the  average  boy  at  Easter  time  to  shame  by  eating  400 
eggs  per  day  and  2,000  to  4,000  during  the  Winter.  The 
Apple  louse  has  five  to  eight  generations  in  one  season, 
and  if  a  bird  eats  one  egg,  it  means  a  big  reduction  bv 
the  end  of  the  year.  Birds  like  cutworms,  army  worms 
and  similar  pests,  and  when  they  can  get  them  prefer 
them  to  any  other  food.  The  woodpecker  eats  but 
little  of  the  suet,  and  hunts  over  every  inch  of  the  trees 
for  borers  and  ants.  He  runs  up  and  down  the  dead 
limbs,  tapping  with  his  bill  until  the  orchard  rings  with 
his  signal.  About  a  quarter  of  his  food  is  wood-bur¬ 
rowing  ants.  From  our  experience.  I  know  that  one 
will  get  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  in  watching  them  eat, 
will  think  more  of  the  great  rules  which  are  in  force, 
to  keep  things  equalized,  and  will  have  better  fruit. 
With  a  few  fruit  trees  that  would  grow  in  the  woods, 
the  increase  of  insects  would  be  slow,  and  such  birds 
as  survived  the  Winter  would  keep  them  in  check,  but 
the  unusual  increase  of  insects  from  the  unnatural  con¬ 
ditions  calls  for  more  birds  than  natural  conditions 
could  possibly  furnish,  and  we  should  grow  birds  as 
well  as  trees.  The  Winter  is  a  season  of  comparative 
quiet,  and  the  grower  has  time  to  attend  to  these  mat¬ 
ters,  and  can  accomplish  more  at  less  cost  by  feeding 
birds  than  by  spraying  trees  hastily  and  without  skill. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 
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LAYING  TILE  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK  ORCHARD  LAND.  Fig.  96. 
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TILE  DRAINAGE  FOR  ORCHARDS . 

We  are  told  that  in  some  parts  of  wester* 
New  York  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  us* 
tile,  as  the  soil  is  naturally  wet.  We  would 
like  to  know  what  sized  tile  are  used,  how 
deep  and  how  far  apart  the  lines  are  put.  Is 
there  any  trouble  with  the  tree  roots  filling 
the  tile?  What  seems  to  be  the  chief  effect 
upon  the  trees  of  this  drainage? 

Usually  three-inch  tile  are  used;  depth 
varies  from  two  to  three  feet.  When 
trees  are  planted  40  feet  each  way  lines 
are  usually  run  in  center  of  rows.  There 
is  little  if  any  danger  of  roots  filling  up 
tile  at  this  distance.  Above  refers  to  the 
drainage  of  apple  orcharding. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  s.  wiley. 
We  would  recommend  two-inch  round 
tile,  for  not  over  40  rods  distance;  then 
increase  size  two  rods  apart,  and  if  these 
are  carried  into  a  main  tile,  main  tile 
should  be  three,  four  or  five-inch,  or 
larger,  depending  on  the  number  of  two- 
inch  tile  that  lead  into  the  main  tile.  Put 
the  tile  2l/2  feet  to  three  feet  under 
ground,  all  with  fall.  We  would  not 
omit  tiling,  fearing  that  roots  would  fill 
tile.  Drainage  in  wet  land  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  greatly  improve  growth  of  tree  and 
bearing  qualities.  C.  H.  stuart  &  ce. 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  picture  shown  at  Fig. 
96,  page  207,  was  taken  on  the  farm  of 
Stuart  &  Co. 

The  writer  assisted  in  tile-draining  an 
orchard  in  California  at  one  time  that  was 
an  entire  success.  Previous  to  draining, 
the  land  was  entirely  too  wet  even  to 
permit  trees  to  live,  hut  after  tile-drain¬ 
ing  with  four-inch  tile  that  spot,  compris¬ 
ing  about  three  acres,  produced  some  of 
the  handsomest  trees  in  the  orchard.  No 
word  has  been  received  from  the  orchard 
the  last  few  years,  but  six  years  after 
planting  none  of  the  tile  had  been  filled 
with  tree  roots  and  were  doing  the  work 
as  well  as  ever.  In  our  opinion  the  work 
of  tile  draining  is  of  unquestionable  valu-e 
where  land  is  wet.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
fact  that  thousands  of  trees  are  killed 
each  year  from  an  excess  of  moisture. 
Pike  Co.,  Mo.  stark  brps. 

I  use  four-inch  for  mv  main  drain,  or 
if  the  soil  is  wet  six  to  eight-inch  will 
do  better ;  then  use  two  or  three-inch 
for  laterals.  I  think  60  feet  is  near 
enough  together,  and  have  a  good  fall, 
one  inch  to  the  rod  will  do  if  you  cannot 
get  any  better.  They  ought  to  be  two 
to  2]/2  feet  deep,  but  I  have  put  it  16 
inches  and  had  good  results  in  drainage. 
No  trees  will  do  well  on  wet  soil  all  the 
while,  especially  on  quicksand  or  clay. 
It  sweetens  the  soil  and  puts  new  life  in 
it,  and  the  roots  will  begin  their  active 
work  earlier  in  the  Spring  when  it  is 
time  for  early  vegetation;  the  buds  will 
develop  faster,  and  the  fruit  buds  will 
ripen  better,  so  as  to  go  into  Winter 
quarters  better.  I  have  had  no  trouble 
with  roots  of  fruit  trees  filling  in  tile. 
Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  D.  bogue.  . 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  using 
tile  in  orchards,  consisting  of  apples, 
peaches  and  plums,  also  vineyards,  as  well 
as  in  fields  growing  the  regular  farm 
crops.  I  have  laid  miles  of  tile  on  our 
farm,  and  I  cannot  recall  an  instance 
where  I  did  not  receive  enough  benefit  in 
at  least  the  second  crop,  if  not  the  first, 
to  pay  well  for  the  outlay,  both  of  time 
and  money.  I  believe  that  more  than 
one-half  of  the  orchards  in  western  New 
York  would  be  very  much  benefited  by 
thorough  tile  drainage.  By  thorough  I 
mean  the  laying  of  properly-burned  tile, 
at  a  uniform  grade,  at  a  distance  of  30 
feet  for  tile  laid  three  feet  deep,  using 
the  smallest  tile  possible  to  carry  the 
amount  of  water  to  be  disposed  of.  We 
use  two-inch  round  tile  for  nearly  all 
the  lateral  drains,  and  from  four  to  eight- 
inch  tile  for  the  mains,  being  very  care¬ 
ful  to  make  tight  joints  at  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  the  lateral  and  main  tile,  using 
cement  for  the  purpose.  In  case  of  quick¬ 
sand  being  found  in  digging  the  ditch,  the 
tile  are  laid  on  six-inch  boards,  and  the 
joints  covered  with  tarred  paper,  putting 
in  silt  barrels  every  20  or  30  rods.  No 


trouble  has  been  experienced  in  our  case 
with  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  or  grape¬ 
vines  obstructing  the  tile,  but  in  case  the 
tile  are  laid  anywhere  near  an  elm  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  protect  them  by 
carefully  cementing  the  joint.  The  trees 
make  a  most  vigorous  growth  and  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  of  the  largest  size,  and  of  very 
desirable  color  and  quality,  since  latent 
fertility  is  unlocked  by  the  removal  of 
the  surplus  water  and  the  admission  of 
air  and  heat.  s.  w.  wadhams. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  and  Phenomenal  Raspberries. 

What  Is  the  Herbert  red  raspberry?  Cata¬ 
logue  says  a  chance  seedling  from  New  York, 
largest  and  very  hardy,  price  $4  per  dozen. 
Also  Phenomenal,  one  of  Burbank’s  produc¬ 
tion  ;  is  it  a  success  or  not?  c.  s. 

We  understand  the  Herbert  raspberry  is  a 
red  variety  much  prized  in  Canada  but  little 
known  here.  Phenomenal  is  one  of  Bur 
bank’s  raspberry-dewberry  hybrids,  good  in 
California,  but  of  no  value  in  the  East ; 
tender  and  unproductive. 

Chemicals  for  a  Cesspool. 

F.  O.  B.,  Andover,  Mass. — I  purpose  to 
clean  out  my  cesspool  of  night  soil  and  water 
(mostly  water)  and  put  on  the  Fall-plowed 
land  before  replowing,  and  then  broadcast 
with,  hen  manure  and  harrow  in.  What  can 
I  put  in  night  soil  to  kill  the  smell  without 
hurting  it  as  a  fertilizer,  and  what  chemicals 
should  I  put  in  to  make  a  good  fertilizer  of 
same?  Cesspool  holds  about  32  barrels. 

Ans. — You  cannot  “kill  the  smell”  en¬ 
tirely.  Powdered  charcoal  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  absorbent,  and  will  greatly  help.  Sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  is  probably  the  best  chemi¬ 
cal.  This  prevents  the  loss  of  ammonia 
and  also  stops  decay,  besides  holding  back 
some  of  the  most  offensive  odors.  The 
best  way  to  use-  this  sulphate  of  iron  is 
from  day  to  day  in  small  quantities.  To 
use  a  large  quantity  at  the  time  of  clean¬ 
ing  the  cesspool  will  not  be  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  Too  much  of  the  sulphate  will 
injure  the  ground  for  most  crops.  Night 
soil  is  a  much  over-rated  manure.  It 
gives  quick  results  because  it  contains 
a  quantity  of  available  nitrogen,  and  is  a 
forcing  manure  like  nitrate  of  soda.  Both 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  should  be 
used  with  it.  Kainit  is  a  good  form  of 
potash,  as  it  prevents  decomposition  to 
some  extent.  It  can  be  put  into  the  vault. 
For  the  quantity  mentioned  we  would  use 
at  least  300  pounds  of  kainit  and  500 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate— the  latter 
broadcast  after  plowing. 

Spring  and  Planting  Time  Will 
Soon  be  Here. 

Have  you  placed  an  order  yet  for  Apple  and  other 
Fruit  Trees?  If  not,  do  not  delay,  Remember, 
in  making  out  your  order  we  have  a  full  supply  of 
Nursery  stock;  none  better.  Catalogue  free.  Send 
for  one.  Address, 

The  Stephen  Hoyt's  Sons  Co.,  Inc., 

NEW  CANAAN.  CT. 


WEST  MICHIGAN  TREES. 

Buda  cut  from  bearing  treca  insure  stock  true  to  name.  Two  mil¬ 
lion  apple,  peach,  cherry,  plum,  pear  and  quinoe.  OkNAMiNTiL 
Stock.  Order  direct  at  wholesale  prices.  Write  to-day  for 
beautifully  Illustrated  free  catalogue. 

West  Hllch.HursBrlu.Boi  54  Bwton  Harbor,  Mich. 


A  beautiful  colored  plate  of  our 

New  Eaton*^ 

Red  Raspberry 

and  our  strawberry  catalog  of  valu¬ 
able  Information  about  varieties 
with  instructions  for  beginners. 
Free  to  all. 

THE  FLANSBURCH  &  POTTER  CO., 
Lsslle,  Michigan. 


Strawberry  Plants  *1,8B  per  1000  «p- 

ouawucuy  r  lams  Cabbage  plants  *1.00 
P*r  lOOO.  Big  assortment  trees,  plants,  shrub- 
berry.  roses,  &c.  Write  for  New  Catalogue.  CHAT¬ 
TANOOGA  NURSERIES,  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

I  OOK !  LOOK !  800,000  BUBACH  STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS.  Lots  of  other  varieties.  Rathbun  and 
Lueretia. Dewberry  and  Wilson  Jr.  Blackberry  plants, 
Kansas  Black  Cap  and  Miller  Red  Raspberry  Plants 
and  Cabbage  Plants.  Catalogue  Free. 

D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 

Cf  fo  wrlvOT*  T*i  pc  Get  best  plants  of  all  good 
OLlaYV  1  sorts  at  lowest  grower’ 

prices,  24th  Annual  Catalogue  Free. 

SLA YM AKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Delaware. 

CTRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE— I  am  lntro- 
^  ducing  my  new  Strawberry,  Gem.  Plant  It. 
The  great  moneymaker.  H.W.Graham,  Tyaskin,  Md. 
originator  of  the  famous  S.  Berries  Climax  and  Gem. 

Strawberry  Plants  K  .“SLStoSr 

1000  up.  Send  for  my  new  catalogue  FREE  to-day. 

DAVID  RODWAY,  Hartly,  Delaware. 

SECOND  CROP  SEED  POTATOES. 

Mature  earlier,  stand  drought  better,  yield  more  large 
potatoes  than  any  other  seed.  Catalogue  free. 

ALF.  A.  WHITTINGTON,  Marion  Station,  Md. 

Asparagus  Roots-’JJ,’6;;-,  SiZ'  AS 

French.  West  Jersey  Nursery,  Hridgeton.N.  J. 


PIT  Our  leader,  the  Ray,  a  moneymaker, 

*  large,  handsome,  white  flesh  with  red 

blush  and  a  regular  bearer.  Chairs,  Crawford’s  Reeves  and 
a  ppv  more  than  100  other  varieties. 

*  AjAjiJ  Grafted  and  budded  from  specimen  or¬ 
chards,  Baldwin,  M.  B.  Twig,  Wine  Sap,  Jonathan,  Grimes 
Golden,  Stayman’s  Wine  Sap,  Greening,  King  and  100  other 
varieties.  Also  Peach,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  and  7,000,000  strawberry 
plants.  Our  new  Catalog  in  colors  free  for  thoasking  which  explains. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Box  29,  Berlin,  Md. 


DOUBLE  THE  STRAWBERRY  CROP 

No  extra  expense  for  new  plants  or  fertilizer.  Full  story  in  catalog — lifetime  experi¬ 
ence  of  largest  fruit-grower  in  America.  To  old  friends  and  new  wanting  Berries, 
Peaches,  Plums,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  etc.,  it’s  free.  J.  H.  HALE,  SO.  GLASTONBURY,  CONN. 


DON’T 


PAY  AGENT’S  PRICES  ■ 

FOR  YOUR  TREES, 

They’re  nearly  double.  I  have  no  agents.  With  my 
catalog  in  hand  you  can  buy  direct  at  wholesale  prices  just  as  well  as  if 
you  were  present  in  person.  So  when  you  buy  Wood’s  trees  your  money 
all  goes  into  trees,  not  into  expenses  and  commissions.  And  anybody  who 
ever  bought  trees  or  vines  from  my  Woodlawn  Nurseries  knows  there’s 
nothing  better  grown.  Everything  in  Small  Fruits,  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears, 
etc.  My  stock  of  hardy,  field  grown  bushes  ought  to  interest  every  lover  of 
roses.  Special  prices  on  an  extra  fine  lot  of  Jonathan  and  Ben  Davis 
Apples  and  Concord  Grapes  this  spring.  Catalog  free.  Write  for  it. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Allen  L.  Wood, 


SPECIAL  MARCH  PRICES. 

On  large  or  small  orders  of  Apple,  Japan  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherry  trees. 
We  make  the  Price  to  Suit  the  Buyers.  Our  stock  of  Fruit  trees,  the  largest  in  the 
state  of  commercial  varieties,  includes  many  thousands  of  the  leaders,  York  Im¬ 
perial,  Wickson,  Elberta,  and  Early  liichnioiid  in  medium  and  first  grades 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  BEST 

Represents  the  height  of  the  nurseryman’s  art;  none  better.  We  guarantee  safe  de¬ 
livery,  stock  true  to  label,  free  from  disease  and  of  quality  represented.  Highest 
indorsement  by  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  Let  us  send  you  our  low 
wholesale  prices  of  Fruit  trees,  small  fruit  plants,  &c.  We  will  save  you  monev  and 
disappointment.  THE  PATTERSON  NURSERY  CO.,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


7 TOes 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

Evergreens 
Shrubs  Roses 
Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties 
Largest  and  Most  Varied  Collections  in  America 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

N  ursery  men  —Horticulturists 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 
Established  1840 

ROCHESTER  NEW  YORK 


Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  (144 
pages),  also  Descriptive  List  of  Novelties 
and  Specialties  with  beautiful  colored 
plate  of  the  New  Hardy  White  Rose 
FRAU  DRUSCHKI  mailed  FREE  on 
request. 


GLADIOLI 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Groff’s  Hybrids  (Genuine),  and  other  high 
grade  Strains.  Winners  of  the  GRAND 
PRIZE  World’s  Fair  St.  Louis,  1904. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

ARTHUR  COWEE 

Meadowvale  Farm  Berlin,  N.Y. 
WARD  BLACKBERRIES 

The  hardiest  and  most  prolific  Blackberry  ever  grown 
WELCH  RASPBERRY 

The  most  profitable  Red  Raspberry  yet  fruited.  Also 
a  full  line  of  general  nursery  stock.  Catalogue  free 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstowu,  N.  J. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON 
FRUIT  PLANTS 

Strawberry  Plants,  $1.75  to  $3 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  ^Black¬ 
berry,  Currants,  Grape  Plants, Etc. 

Seed  Potatoes  $2.50  to  $  3  bbl. 

Entire  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE.  8end  postal  to 

O.  A.  E.  BALDWIN, 

Oak  Street,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


The  best  blackberry  of  recent  introduction.  Get  the 
genuine  direct  from  introducer.  Eldorado,  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  and  reliable  blackberry.  Lucretla, 
Blowers  and  other  Blackberries.  Miller,  Welch, 
Cuthbert,  Early  Pink,  Kansas  and  other  Raspberries, 
40  best  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Currants,  Grapes, 
and  other  small  fruit  plants  and  trees,  a  large 
stock  of  California  Privet,  all  sizes  very  low.  For 
price  list  and  illustrated  circular  of  Ward  Black¬ 
berry  address  Chas.  Black,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Strawberry  Flauts. 


4  MONEY  MAKERS: 

Excelsior,  Bubach,  Par¬ 
son’s  Beauty,  Gandy.  $1.75 
per  1000.  Circulars  FREE. 


No  better  plants  offered.  WM.  PEItRY,  Cool  Spring  ’  Delaware 


Others  that  are  Good: 

Dunlap,  Brandywine, 
Tennessee,  Sample  and 
others  $1.50  per  1000. 


MUSH 

Quickly  and  easily  grown.  LARGE 
PROFITS.  Sell  for  fancy  prices  at 
all  times.  Tremendous  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  those  who  begin  NOW. 

My  new  treatise  explains  this 
Immensely  rich  home  Industry 
and  the  most  successful  Mush¬ 
room  farm  in  this  country.  Send 
4c  for  postage  to 

VAUGIRARD  MUSHROOM  CELLARS 

Ramsey,  New  Jersey. 


OOMS 


T 

■  »• 

klS! 


I 


ESTED  SEED 

-  want  to  send  you  my  cat¬ 
alog  of  Tested  Seed.  That  I 
guarantee.  It’s  different 
from  other  seed  catalogs. 
The  seed  I  sell  is  different. 
Write  to  day.  HENRY  FIELD, 
Seedsman,  Box  26  Shenandoah,  Ia« 


TREES 


All  First-class.  Freshdug.  Nocold 
storage  stock.  38th  vear.  80-page 
catalog.  G.  C.  STONE’S  WHOLE¬ 
SALE  NURSERIES,  Dansville.N.  Y 


450,000 


TREES 

gOO  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits  etc.  best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currantB  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price  list  free.  Lewis  Ueessh,  Fredonla,  N.Y. 


1—  All  kinds,  cheap.  Freight  paid. 
'  Catalog  free.  Agents  wanted. 
MITCHELL’S  NURSERY,  BEVERLEY,  O. 

Peach  &,  Other  Fruit  Trees  ch^fke^068- 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Boi  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


NEW 

VEGETABLE—* 

WONDER 


A  Great  Discovery 

|  Think  of  it— a  hardy  ever-lasting  cel¬ 
ery— 3  crops  in  one  season.  First  crop 
in  May.  Write  for  complete  history 
of  the  plant  and  how  we  sell  it.  This 
is  the  greatest  and  best  discovery  in 
[  years— Guaranteed.  Sold  only  by 
THE  GREENING  NURSERY  COMPANY 
25  Maple  St.,  Monroe,  Michigan 


TREES 


GitZ  OCR  ||Tn  PREICUT  DAin  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Poafdi  and  Carolina 
■  Cn  Ivv,  rnCIUni  rAlU  Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 
All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Remember  we  beat  all  other  reliabi* 
Nurseries  in  quality  aud  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y 
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REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 


A  “FRIEND”  INDEED 

IS  THE 

“FRIEND”  SPRAY  PUMP 

to  fruit  growers.  It  pays  to  spray  whether 
you  have  only  a  few  trees  ora  thousand. 
We  make  small  pumps  for  the  man 
with  a  few  trees,  and  GASOLINE 
POWER  SPRAYERS  for  the  large 
orehardist.  Our  Gasoline  Engines 
pan  be  used  for  all  kinds  of  farm 
work  as  well.  The  best  pumps  for 
all  purposes. 

Write  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  and  Prices  to¬ 
day. 

FRIEND  NIFG.  CO. 

GASPORT,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Telephones 

Made  by  the  “American,”  the 
largest  telephone  factory. 

Use  our  highest  C  A  M  DC  HU 
grade  No.  36  OAmrOUIl 

Be  an  influential  factor  tin  your 
community.  Organize  farm  tele¬ 
phone  lines.  It  gives  you  a  hand¬ 
some  profit.  We  send  you  in¬ 
structions  how  to  organizo  farm 
1  nes  and  how  to  build  and  operate 
them.  Write  for  our  free  hook. 
It’s  full  of  Telephone  informa¬ 
tion. 

*  American  Electric  Telephone  Co.p 
A77  Englewood  Station, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


POTATO 

GROWERS  WANTED 

To  send  for  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  describing 
our  three  new  blight-resisting  potatoes,  an  early,  in¬ 
termediate  and  late,  pronounced  by  75  farmers  who 
grew  them  last  year  as  absolutely  blight  proof.  Our 
potatoes  are  recommended  by  various  State  Experi¬ 
mental  Stations  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  We  are  Head¬ 
quarters  for  Seed  Potatoes..  All  the  standard 
kinds.  Northern  Grown,  raised  especially  for  seed. 
And  from  Helds  that  were  free  from  blight  and  rot. 
You  can’t  afford  to  plant  poor  diseased,  run-out 
seed  from  blighted  fields  when  you  can  get  the  very 
best  vigorous,  healthy  seed  from  us  at  11  ve  and  let  live 
prices.  Send  for  the  Catalog  and  send  to-day. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE, 

SEEDGROWKR,  BOX  C, 

Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 

^00^  AfS%  9.  Cn^^AIW  Honest  and! 
'0U  ,  4U  0  &  OU^®  wicle-awake  Agents  . 

For  selling  our  High-grade 

Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees; 

Small  Fruits,  Shrdbs,  Roses  and  Vines, 
i  Business  established  1846.  First-class  references  < 
must  accompany  application. 

THE  M.  H.  HARMAN  COMPANY, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

'iVVWWVWWVWWWWWWW*kWW\T 

FRUIT  GROWERS 
ATTENTION! 

If  you  are  expecting  to  need  any  fruit  trees  or 
plants  the  coming  spring,  don’ t  f  ai  1  to  get  our  catal¬ 
ogue  and  prices.  Large  assortment  of  Japanese  and 
European  Plums,  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Berry 
Plants,  Asparagus  roots,  etc.  Stock  that’s  true  and 
will  please  you.  Catalogue  costs  you  nothing  but  a 
postal  card.  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box 
8,  Yalesvllle,  Conn. 

RUBY  RED  RASPBERRY 

Best  to  grow  for  all  purposes.  Order  early  as  our 
stock  is  limited.  Send  for  circular. 

C.  G.  VELIE  &  SON,  Marlboro,  N.  Y., 
Valley  View  Fruit  Farm. 

HPWRFDDV  plants  &  blackberry 

DC  W  DC1\*\  »  PLANTS  FOR  SALE.  Send  for 
price.  MICHAEL  N.  BORGO,  Box 69,  Vineland,  N.J. 

^  Fra  ui  k  arru  Plants  $2  and  up  per  1000;  crates  and 
0  II  anUcirj  basketscheap;  also  B  P.K.eggsl5for 
$1,  40  for  $2.  Catalog  free.  W.  R.  Lawrence,  Marion,  O. 


President  Struwherrv  Kansas  and  Gregg  Uasp- 
ricMucm  airawuerry ,  berrjr  PlantS5  all  one 

price  $8  00  per  thousand,  $1.00  per  100. 

THOMAS  R.  HUNT,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


Q  C  C  n  Potatoes— Noroton  Beauty,  Cobbler,  Rose, 
WlakKI  Carman, Mammoth,  and  others.  Pkt.  Red 
Sweet  Corn  free.  J.  W.  HARTMAN,  Sligo,  Pa. 


Tip  Top  Potatoes.  Carman.  Coin, Giant, Hustler, King, 

Longfellow,  G  Weeks, Heliance,  H5  kinds.  C.W.  FORD,  Fishers, N.Y. 


30,000 


the  paper  that 
guides  them  to  the 
__  most  money  the 

Bee-Men  s^a*,  S8J 
Read  S*  I,e,ld 


Comes  every 
half  month,  bursting  with 
easily-followed  directions  how  to  buy, 
handle,  rear  and  get  money,  honey  and 
profit  from  bees.  Sample  copy  and  a 
booklet  that  tells  an  honest  amateur’s  ex¬ 
perience,  free.  Six  months’  trial,  25c. 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

The  A.  1.  Root  Company,  Medina,  O. 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 

KRAUSER’S  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Madefrom  hickory  wood.  Glvesdeliciousflavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  E,  Krauaer  A  Bro.,  Milton,  Pa. 


Use  of  Sulphate  of  Iron. 

M.  F.  G.,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. — What  Is  the 
benefit  obtained  from  the  use  of  sulphate  of 
iron  in  a  vineyard  or  putting  it  In  manure 
pile  and  sowing  it  on  a  wheat  field?  Is  it 
tv  hat  land  wants  to  produce  good  crops?  Is 
it  desirable  to  grow  a  good  crop  of  grapes  t 

Ans. — Sulphate  of  iron  acts  in  the  ma¬ 
nure  pile  to  retain  and  hold  the  ammonia — 
much  as  it  was  thought  plaster  or  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime  would  act.  The  sulphate  of 
iron  is  also  thought  to  have  a  good  effect 
upon  the  growth  of  some  plants.  We  have 
known  it  to  be  recommended  as  a  cure  for 
Peach  yellows  or  blights  and  rots.  In  too 
large  doses  the  sulphate  of  iron  will  do 
more  harm  than  good.  It  is  sometimes 
used  in  manure  pits  and  vaults  to  prevent 
bad  odors  and  preserve  the  manure.  At 
usual  prices  we  do  not  consider  it  a  pro¬ 
fitable  fertilizer. 

Gladiolus  Culture. 

E.  T.,  Ohio. — Give  some  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  treatment  of  Gladiolus  bulbs.  I 
planted  a  dozen  bulbs  last  Spring  for  the 
first  time,  and  have  the  product  of  them  in 
the  cellar  now.  Some  of  the  bulbs  were  al¬ 
most  surrounded  by  little  bulbs  averaging 
about  Vi-inch  diameter,  and  I  wish  to  know 
whether  they  should  be  separated  from  the 
large  bulb  and  planted  separately,  or  should 
(he  whole  family  be  planted  together?  Will 
(he  large  bulbs  bloom  again  this  next  year? 
When  will  the  small  ones  bloom?  In  field 
culture  what  is  the  easiest  method  of  pro¬ 
viding  support  against  windstorms? 

Ans. — Separate  your  Gladiolus  bulbs  or 
rather  corms  when  you  are  ready  to  plant, 
setting  the  larger  ones  about  one  foot 
apart  and  cover  with  five  inches  of  loose 
soil.  Break  off  the  woody  mass  at  the 
base,  which  is  the  shriveled  remains  of 
the  old  corm  that  bloomed  last  year,  and 
throw  it  away.  The  little  hard-shelled 
cormels  or  bulblets  may  be  sown  separately, 
like  peas,  in  a  drill,  first  soaking  them 
over  night  in  luke-warm  water,  and  cov¬ 
ering  not  over  two  inches  deep.  Not  all 
will  grow,  but  many  should  form  small 
bulbs,  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut  or  less  by 
Fall.  These  should  be  replanted  next  year, 
setting  them  one  or  two  inches  apart.  It 
takes  about  three  years  to  grow  blooming 
Gladiolus  bulbs  from  the  little  offsets.  On 
no  account  plant  the  whole  clump  or  fam 
ily  together.  The  only  practicable  sup¬ 
port  to  blooming  Gladioli  is  a  separate 
stake  for  each  spike.  It  may  be  quite 
slender  but  should  be  firm  in  the  soil.  Do 
not  tie  the  bloom  spike  tightly  to  the  stake 
but  give  it  a  little  play. 

Killing  Out  Wire  Grass. 

1.  G. ,  Rio,  Va. — I  have  a  piece  of  ground 
(about  one-eighth  acre)  badly  infested  with 
wire  grass.  I  know  of  no  way  to  get  rid 
of  it.  Can  you  advise  me  what  to  do? 
Would  salt  put  on  heavily  destroy  It  and  not 
injure  the  ground  or  do  you  know  of  any¬ 
thing  that  will  do  it? 

Ans. — By  wire  grass  your  correspon¬ 
dent  no  doubt  means  Bermuda  grass. 
This  is  a  difficult  grass  to  get  rid  of, 
particularly  in  the  coastal  plain  section  of 
Virginia,  where  the  climate  is  peculiarly 
favorable  to  its  growth  and  development. 
The  best  chance  to  destroy  this  grass  is 
to  break  the  sod  up  in  the  late  Fall  or 
early  Winter,  exposing  it  to  as  many 
freezes  as  possible  before  the  growing 
season  commences.  As  soon  as  Spring 
opens  up  plow  the  land  and  seed  to  cow 
peas.  One  of  the  vigorous-growing  vari¬ 
eties  like  the  Clay,  which  will  spread 
over  the  ground,  will  make  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  smother  crop.  Velvet  beans 
can  also  be  used  to  good  advantage  for 
this  purpose.  A  rank-growing  crop  like 
cow  peas  or  Soy  beans  will  come  as 
nearly  smothering  out  Bermuda  grass  as 
anything  I  have  ever  seen  tried.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  use  the  peas  or  beans  on 
the  land  for  two  or  three  years  in  suc¬ 
cession,  plowing  the  land  in  the  late  Fall 
each  year,  and  exposing  any  roots  that 
may  have  escaped  to  the  action  of  the 
Winter  freezes.  Salt  will  not  be  effec¬ 
tive  in  destroying  Bermuda  grass,  and  it 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  try  that  remedy. 
Persistent  culture  in  some  of  the  vigor¬ 
ous-growing  leguminous  crops  that  will 
have  a  smothering  t<yidency  is  the  best 
method  devised  for  the  control  and  eradi¬ 
cation  of  Bermuda  grass  in  sections  of  the 
country  where  climatic  conditions  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  favorable  to  its  vigorous  de 
velopment.  Andrew  m.  soule. 

Va.  Exp.  Station. 


FRUIT  TREES. 


Get  our  surplus  list  for  Market  Garden¬ 
ers  and  other  large  Planters.  See  our 
Garden  Collection  of  Small  Fruits  for 
$2.75,  by  mail;  it  cannot  be  duplicated. 
Enough  to  plant  a  large  garden — get  catalog  with  list  of  the  varieties. 

H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Drawer  5,  Cayuga  N.  Y. 


Fruit 
day  for 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET. 

The  rnrst  Desirable  and  Popular  Hedge  Plant  inexistence. 

TREE  HYDRANGEAS, 

and  Shade  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  and  Small  Fruit  Plants  of  all  kinds.  Write  to 
•  Catalogue  and  get  discount  on  order.  BROOKVIEW  N  U  RSER1ES,  Box  36,  Westmont.  N.  J. 


APPLE  TREES  7c 


Hardy  Varieties 

POPLAR.  TREES  AND  ROSE  BUSHES.  TEN  CENTS  EACH 

ASPARAGUS,  the  most  popular  vegetable,  yields  at  the  rate  of  $400  acre,  two  year  plants  75  cents 

per  100;  $4.50  per  1,000.  Grape  vines  and  fruit  plants  at  low  prices.  POPLAR  TREES  for  driveways, 
shade  and  lawns.  The  most  rapid  growing  trees,  10c  to  17  cents  each.  ROSES.  A  large  collection  of 
hardy  varieties,  also  our  Live-for-Ever  Pink  Rose.  lOo  to  20c  each. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  6R0WER  —  SAVE  35  EfgT 

igue,  also  copy  of  Green’s  Big  Fruit  Magazine  free. 

SEr’Y  COMPANY,  WALL  ST.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Let  ns  price  yonr  list  of  wants. 
Bend  postal  card  for  them  today. 


GREEN’S  NUR! 


No  Ben 


Davis  Up  Here. 

Rogers  on 

the  Hill 
APPLE  BREEDERS, 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

TRADE  MARK. 

Our  new  Tree  Breeder  will  tell  you  about  safe  trees 
and  safe  kinds  to  plant.  IT’S  FREE. 


TARTAR  OATS 

Imported  from  Tartary  in 
1901,  now  acknowledged  the 
most  productive  Oats  Grown. 

Grains  white,  plump,  weighing  36  to 
40  lbs.  Straw,  stiff,  yellow,  4  to  5 
feet  long. 

20  Acres  Produced  2117  bu. 

Seed  direct  from  this  crop,  2  bu.  at 
§1.25,  5  bu.  at  $1.15,  20  bu.  at  $1.10. 

Bags  FREE 

If  not  the  finest  oats  you  ever  saw,  return  it  and 
I  will  send  your  money  back. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN.  Bamford,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa, 


PLANTS 

Transplanted  plants  of  the  highest  quality,  that  will 
yield  products  true  to  type.  Buy  from  the  largest, 
cheapest,  and  most  reliable  growers  in  America  and 
get  stock  that  will  give  you  satisfaction.  Write  for 
descriptive  catalogue.  THE  J.  E.  HUTTON  CO., 
Conyngham,  Pa.,  formerly  J.  E.  Hutton  &  Sou. 

KNIGHT’S  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

Do  yon  want  the  best  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  etc.?  WE  HAVE  THEM.  A  large 
stock  of  all  the  money-making  varieties  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  catalog. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON,  Sawyer,  Mich. 


Swedish  Select  Oats. 

A  large  yielder  of  high  quality  grain.  Endorsed  by 
Exp.  Stations  and  U.  S.  Dep.  Agriculture.  We’ve  a 
free  sataple  for  you.  J.  M.  FLUKE,  Nankin,  Ohio. 

RHUBARB  ROOTS 

Large  Divided  Roots.  $1  for  35,  $2  per  100,  $15  per 
1000.  Horse  Radish  Sets  $2.50  per  1000,5000  for$10. 

HENRY  E.  SHAW,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


A  DornTrafp  FOR  GILT-EDGE  STRAW- 

/V  rUIiy  crdlc  BERRIES.  Secure  Gilt-edge 
prices  for  your  berries.  Send  10c.  for  a  Sample 
Crate  and  prices  per  100  or  1000. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Inventor,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


SEND  US  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR 

Fruit  Packages,  quarts, 
Pints,  Peach  Baskets, 
and  Tills. 

32-0t.  Crates, 
Complete  with 
Baskets. 

Send  for  Circular  and  prices 

Hudson  Valley  Fruit  Package  &  Supply  Co., 
M I  I/ro.N-ON'-THE-UrilSON,  N.  Y. 


PIONEER  GUARANTEED 
NURSERY  STOCK 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


All  stook  guaranteed  disease  free — ’ 
true  to  name— pure  bred  and  heavy 
crop  producers.  Full  value  for  every 
dollar  sent  us.  No  agent’s  commis¬ 
sion.  Write  for  complete  pricelist. 

We  will  save  you  money. 

HART  PIONEER  NURSERIES 
k Established  1865.  Fort  Scott,  Kan 


MORE  GOOD  CIDER  ' 

can  bo  made  from  a  given  amount 
of  apples  with  ono  of  our  presses 
than  with  any  other.  The 
juice  will  be  purer  and  bring 
higher  prices;  the  extra 
yield  soon  pays  for 
press.  Wo  make 


HYDRAULICS". 

in  *11  sixes,  hand  or  power.  • 

25  to  300  barrels  per  day 
Also  Boilers,  Saw-Mills,  ~ 

Steam- Evaporators,  Apple-  r 
butter  Cookers,  etc.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co.  —— j 

1 2  Main  St.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 

or  Room  124  p  39  Cortland  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MEEKER  SMOOTHING  HARROW. 
Onion  Seed  Drills  and  Wheel  Hoes. 

Southport  Globe  Onion  Seed.  Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

THE  C.O.  JELL1FF  MFG.  CORF.,  Southport,  Conn. 


*6.30  up 


$2.90  up.  $2.10  up. 


$8.90  up. 

Save  One-Quarter  to  One-Half 

Everything  in  standard  farm  tools, and  nothing  but  the  best, sold 
on  binding  guarantee  of  satisfaction.  Special  goods  for  the  gar¬ 
dener,  dairyman,  poultryman  and  stockman,  and  all  kinds  of 
household  articles.  Wholesale  factory  prices.  Send  for  our 
388-page  catalogue,  Free. 

Cash  Supply  Jb  Mfg  Co.,  G‘23  Lnwrenae  8q.,  Kalamazoo,  Mielu 


65c  per 

gullon  up* 


$4.70  vp. 


KEEP  AHEAD  OF  THE  WEEDS 

Poor  crop  weather  seems  to  be  the  best  kind  of  weather  for 
weeds.  The  user  of  Irou  Age  Implements  has  the  advantage 
In  auy  kiud  of  weather  because  he  cau  get  over  his  crop 
ofteuer,  cultivate  it  better  ami  kill  the  most  weeds  with  the 
least  amouut  of  labor.  Two  of  the  famous 

IRON  ACE 

IMPLEMENTS 


are  shown.  They  are  weed  killers,  crop  makers  and  labor  savers.  The  No.  1 
Wheel  Hoe  with  its  attachments  enables  one  man  to  accomplish  more  and 
better  work  than  three  men  by  auy  other  method.  The  No. 80  Riding 
Cultivator  is  wonderful  for  its  adaptability 
"Varying  work  and  conditions.  Send  for  the  New  Iron 
Age  Hook  which  describes  the  full  line  of  Iron  Age  Seed¬ 
ers,  Wheel  Hoes.  Cultivators,  Horse  Hoes,  Fertilizer  Dis¬ 
tributors,  and  a  full  line  of  Potato  Machinery  consisting  of 
Planters,  Sprayers,  Cultivators,  Diggers.  Free  on  application 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102,  Grenloch.  N.  J. 
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*THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO 

CLARK’S  REV. 

BUSH  PLOW  and  HARROW 

Cuts  a  track  5  feet  wide.  1 
foot  deep.  Connects  sub' 
soil  water.  Can  plow  a 
newly  cut  forest,  stump, 
bush  or  bog  land. 

CLARK’S  Mbl.  ACTION 
*-4.  A .j  ClITA  WAT  Moves  18,000 
Tons  of  liarthin  a  May. 

Send  for  circulars. 

HIGGANUM,  C0NN..U.S.L 


Improved  Seed  Sower 


This  improved 
Seed  Sower  is, 
without  doubt, 
the  most  dur¬ 
able  and  easily 
operated  Seed 
Sower  on  the 
market.  Con¬ 
st  r  u  c  t  e  d 
of  the  best 
m  aterials 
thro  ugh- 
out,  it  uis- 
£ri  l>u  tes 
evenly  and 
works  per¬ 
fectly.  It  can  he  regulated  to  any  quantity  per 
acre,  and  will  sow  from  40  to  60  acres  per  day. 
Suspended  by  a  strap  that  passes  over  the 
shoulder,  the  sower  hangs  in  a  position  permit¬ 
ting  a  convenient  and  effective  operation  of 
the  machine.  | 


Our  New  600  Page  Catalog  No,  90 

gives  description  and  prices  of  our  complete 
line  of  farm  implements,  together  with  20,000 
articles  for  farm  and  household  use.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  wider  variety  and  many  new  lines  not 
found  in  the  old  one.  Write  for  it  to-day,  and 
also  for  our  Grocery  Catalog,  showing  how  you 
can  save  one  quarter  of  your  living  expenses. 
Prices  lower  than  ever.  Freight  and  ex¬ 
press  rates  aro  lower  from  New  York  than  any 
other  city  in  America. 

White,Van  Glahn  &  Co  •  15  Chatham  Sa. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


01  DE ST  MM  Off  OEM 
HOUSE  IN  AMERICA 


MITCHELL  SEEDER 


FOR 


Windy  Weather. 


Perfect  seeding  can  l»e  done  whether  the 
T  wind  blown  or  not — if  there  is  no  wind  the 
seed  is  thrown  directly  in  front,  and  when 
the  wind  blows  the  cast  can  be  ahifted  so 
^  hr  to  throw  the  seed  with  the  wind  the 
■.same  as  sowing  right  or  left.  hand.  The 
changes  are  made  instantly  by  reversing  a 
null  lever.  Very  simple — nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Fully  guaranteed.  We  also  manufacture  wheelbarrow 
seeders — lightest,  best  and  cheapest.  Sow  perfectly 
under  all  conditions.  Seed  box  on  springs  :  3  sizes. 
For  sale  through  dealers  or  shipped 
direct  from  factory  prepaid.  Write 
for  booklet  and  prices  show¬ 
ing  our  complete  line — , 
mailed  free.  Tim  Skkdku 
Mfg.  Co.,  Homer, 

Mich.  Box  D. 


Kills 

Weeds 


Stirs 

Soil 


Keystone 

Weederand  Cultivator 

Makes  sure  crops,  increases  yield.  Preserves 
moisture  at  plant  roots.  7 lA  feet  wide,  narrows 
to  30  ins.  Famous  Hallock  flat  tooth.  Ask 
for  book  of  many  photographed  field  scenes 
of  weeder  at  work. 

KEYSTONE 

Cultivator  Attachment 

for  any  cultivator.  Runs  _ _ 

on  the  row,  where  shov- 
els  can’t  go.  Weeds,  cultivates, 
uncovers  corn,  levels.  Makes 
cultivation  complete.  Send  for  cir¬ 
culars  of  Weeders,  Cultivators  and 
Attachments.  FREE. 

Keysfon^armMjchlne.COj^SCni^eavo^hjTork^P^ 


the  national 


A  modem 
plow, 
quick  to 
get  Into 
highest 
favor. 
Thousands 
In  use. 


REVERSIBLE 


LESS  TURNING, 

I  more  rapid  work  and  no  dead  furrows.  Right  or 
left  hand  Sulky,  right  or  left  hand  Walking 
Flow.  Works  equally  well  on  level  land  or  side 
hill,  all  soils.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you.  If 
!  not  there,  write  us  for  full  particulars  and  test¬ 
imonials. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  GO., 

Box  7f»,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

IF.  II.  M.,  Jocelyn,  Ontario. — Is  it  possible 
or  advisable  to  sow  nitrate  of  soda  with  a 
seed  drill  between  rows  of  roots,  beets,  carrots, 
etc.,  rows  to  be  14  Inches  apart?  I  have 
sowed  poisoned  bran  in  this  way  to  kill 
cutworms  with  good  results,  I  think. 

Ans. — The  nitrate  of  soda  furnishes  ni¬ 
trogen,  and  if  these  crops  are  backward  it 
will  surely  start  them  on.  We  doubt  if 
the  nitrate  alone  will  run  well  through 
the  seed  drill.  It  is  apt  to  “cake.”  We 
would  scatter  it  by  hand  about  four 
inches  from  the  plants,  and  work  it  into 
the  soil  with  rake  or  cultivator. 

Silage  and  Condensed  Milk. 

J.  IF.  IF.,  Washington,  Pa. — I  am  told  that 
milk  condensers  will  not  use  milk  from  cows 
fed  on  silage.  Is  this  correct,  and  if  so  why? 

Ans. — The  Bordens,  who  supply  a  large 
proportion  of  the  condensed  milk  sold  in 
the  East,  will  not  use  milk  from  cows 
fed  on  silage.  The  silo  is  prohibited  on 
farms  from  which  their  milk  supply 
comes.  We  are  told  that  in  some  West¬ 
ern  States  condensed  milk  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  is  made  from  silage-fed  milk.  The 
Bordens  refuse  the  milk  on  the  claim 
that  it  contains  an  injurious  acid,  though 
scientific  men  can  find  no  good  reason 
for  such  refusal. 

Fodder  and  Permanent  Meadow. 

G.  B.,  Pittsburg,  I‘a. — We  expect  to  go  into 
the  stock  business  on  a  small  scale,  and 
would  like  to  know  how  to  get  the  following 
fields  in  grass  quickly  as  possible.  Buck 
wheat  was  grown  in  one,  another  had  oats 
and  the  third  field  had  corn.  The  ground 
is  full  of  sandstone  rocks,  making  plowing 
difficult.  The  soil  is  acid.  Though  owners 
of  farm  we  are  not  practical  farmers. 

Ans. — Any  acid  soil  needs  lime.  If 
you  want  a  permanent  meadow  and  im 
mediate  stock  food  you  must  plow  or 
break  up  the  soil  in  some  way.  Our  plan 
would  be  to  fit  the  soil  with  plow  or 
Cutaway  harrow  and  sow  three  bushels 
of  oats  per  acre,  using  500  pounds  pet- 
acre  of  a  good  fertilizer.  Cut  the  oats 
for  hay  when  the  seed  is  soft.  Work  up 
the  stubble  and  sow  a  ton  to  the  acre  of 
lime.  Fit  the  soil  as  well  as  possible,  and 
sow  Timothy  and  Red-top — at  least  eight 
quarts  of  each  per  acre  in  late  August, 
using  at  least  400  pounds  of  fertilizer. 
The  better  you  fit  the  soil  at  seeding  the 
more  permanent  the  meadow. 

A  Culvert  of  Concrete. 

E.  IF.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — I  am  to  build  a 
culvert  15  feet  long,  10  feet  high,  and  eight 
feet  broad.  Is  it  cheaper  to  build  it  with 
stone  or  with  concrete? 

Ans. — The  expense  would  be  less  to 
build  of  concrete  than  cut  stone.  I 
should  feel  safe  in  an  arch  of  this  size 
to  build  it  as  a  monolith  or  single  block. 
That  is,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
provide  expansion  joints.  The  arch,  if  1 
understand  the  question  correctly,  would 
ie  10  feet  high,  8  feet  across  and  having  a 
drive  width  of  15  feet.  If  built  18  inches 
wide  at  the  base  and  gradually  narrowing 
to  one  foot  thick  for  these  side  walls  and 
carrying  this  size  to  the  arch,  there  would 
)e  250  cubic  feet  of  concrete;  a  barrel  of 
cement  containing  3.5  cubic  feet  mixed 
1 — 3 — 6  will  make  24  cubic  feet  of  con¬ 
crete  if  the  aggregate  or  broken  stone 
contains  40  per  cent  voids.  This  would 
call  for  about  11  barrels  Portland  cement, 
or  115  cubic  feet  sand  and  230  cubic  feet 
of  crushed  stone.  As  to  the  expense, 
the  questioner  can  figure  much  closer  than 
,  because  he  knows  local  cost  of  material. 
The  foundation  construction  and  expense 
will  depend  upon  conditions.  If  this  arch 
is  to  be  built  upon  new  soil,  and  the 
course  of  the  stream  changed,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  put  in  a  base  or  floor  the 
depth  and  strength  of  which  no  one  could 

figure  without  seeing  the  place.  If  it  is 
over  a  stream  so  that  erosion  will  not 
ie  appreciable  upon  hardpan  subsoil,  then 
would  dig  a  foundation  two  feet  or 
more,  depending  upon  soil  conditions,  20 
nches  deep  at  the  top  and  30  inches  at 
the  bottom,  and  fill  with  a  1 — 5 — 10  mix¬ 
ture.  This  would  require  approximately 
three  barrels  cement,  50  cubic  feet  sand 
and  100  cubic  feet  crushed  stone.  Gravel 
or  small  stone  would  be  as  serviceable  as 
crushed  stone.  Cinders  are  also  used,  and 
are  acceptable,  but  they  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  rammed  to  reduce  the  voids  to  a 
minimum.  h.  e.  cook. 


FULL  DIRECTIONS 

FOR  BUILDING 

This  Greenhouse 

CHEAPLY 


Any  Kind  of  Carpentering 

TAUGHT  BY  MAIL. 

H.  S.  MARTIN,  Kenmore,  New  York. 


MATTHEWS' 
0  TOOLS  IN 


UNIVERSAL"  GARDEN  TOOLS 

Double  or  Single  Wheel  Hoe 


Seeder,  marker, 
hoe  rake,  plow, 
cultivator.  Single 
or  double  wheel.  Adjust¬ 
ments  easily  made. 

For  planting  and 
all  kinds  of  cul¬ 
tivation. 

Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  of  val¬ 
uable  informa¬ 
tion  for  planting  and  cultivating  the  garden 
and  full  description  of  these  Implements. 


6  Styles  Seeders 

Opens  fur-  H  Models 
row,  drop*  Li  0f 

kb?*1”  5®  Accuracy 

covers, 
marks. 


Cultivator,  Plow,  Rake.  Changes 
quickly  made.  Cultivate  do- 

tween  or  astride  the  rows.  Any 
depth,  any  width. 


Note  High  Arch  and  Plant  Guards, 
Bent  Oak  Handles  on  all  Tools. 


AMPS  PI  nw  company  54  MARKET  STREET,  BOSTON,  MARS aOHUR^tts 


SAVE  HALE  YOUR  TINE 


using  the  Plans*  Jr.  Lins  of  farm  and  garden  tools.  They  do  the  work  faster,  easier 
and  better  than  it  can  be  done  in  any  other  way.  Our  No.  8  Horao  Ho  a  Is  a  perfect  one' 
horse  cultivator  for  corn,  potatoes,  cotton— indeed  all  crops  planted  In  rows.  Our  Planal  Jr. 
No.  2B.  is  a  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  combined.  Sows  all 
garden  seeds  in  continuous  rows  or  drops  in  hills,  4,  6,  8,  18  or  24  Inches 
apart.  W orks  astride  or  between  the  rows  throwing  the  earth  to  or 
from  as  desired.  , 

Our  new  catalogue  shows  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hots, 

Harrows,  Riding  Cultivators— one  and  two  row— Beet  Culti¬ 
vators,  etc.  This  book  will  delight  and  instruct 
everyone  Interested  in  farming  and  gardening. 

Write  for  It  to-day.  Mailed  free. 

.  L.  Allen  &  Co., 

Box  11 07V,  PhllidsIphli.Ps. 


Dfkl  I  I|yf2  I  Aun  you  want  a  plow  that  turns  a 
LHI1U  smooth  furrow  up  or  down.  You 
to  work  equally  well  on  the  level.  The 

Syracuse -  Combination  Plow 


leads  every  other.  The  type  which  other  plow  makers  pattern  after 
— imitated  but  never  equaled.  Steel  moldboard,  separate  shin 
fiece.cast  landside,  chilled  or  steel  shares,  right  or  left 
land,  with  round  or  flat  coulters.  Demand  unprece¬ 
dented.  It’sthe  plow  that’s  next  to  perfection  for  all-around 
work.  Ask  year  dealer  to  show  you  or  write  us  for  de¬ 
scriptive  catalogue. 

Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Co.,  Syracuse,  W,  Y* 


Grimm  Charcoal  Tin,  Honest  Measure  Syrup  Cans. 

They  do  not  leak  and  are  better  made  than  cheap  Coke 
Tin  Cans.  Price  $10.00  per  100  terms  May  1st,  next;  $9.00 
per  100  for  cash  with  order,  f.  o.  b.  your  station  in 
lots  of  50  or  more. 

GRIMM  SAP  SPOUTS  will  produce  one-fourth  more 
sap  with  less  injury  to  trees.  I  will  ship  spouts  on  trial 
to  any  respoDs  ble  sugar  maker,— use  them  this  season 
and  return  them  if  not  satisfactory.  Ask  for  Print  “C” 
and  sample  Spout,  Free. 

Grimm  Spout  No.  4.  G.  H.GRIMM,  Rutland,  Vt. 


ACENTS 

WANTED 


SPRING 

TOOTH 


HARROW 


ON 

WHEELS 


Lightest  Draft  Harrow  made.  Adapted  to  any  noil.  Saves  a  lialf- 
horse  power.  Seat  adjusted  without  bolts.  Used  either  as  walk¬ 
ing  or  riding  harrow.  Teeth  controlled  by  lever.  Easily  cleared  of 
rubbish.  Made  of  very  best  materials.  Awarded  Gold  Medals  at  St. 
Louis  World’s  Fair,  w  rite  for  free  catalogue  describing  this  harrow . 

THE  HENCH  &  DROMCOLD  CO.,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


Two  Horse  Elevator  Digger. 


Weight  600. 


Patented  and  Patent  Applied  For. 

Potsto  do  y0U  want  Go,d  Dust  in  exchange  for 

^  your  check? 

Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  have  it.  Read  what  farmers  think  of  it: 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  January  31,  1906. 

I  bought  a  half  interest  in  your  O.  IC.  Digger  last  fall  of  Mr.  Crance  who 
had  been  trying  for  3  years  to  find  a  digger  that  suited  us.  L.  M.  YALE. 

West  Webster,  N.  Y.,  February  8. 

I  have  already  taken  forty  orders  as  the  result  of  our  sweeping  victory  on 
Eldrige  s  farm  last  fall;  shows  merit;  don’t  it?  G  S  BRFWFT-f 

Guaranteed  as  good  as  the  best . 

We  have  a  rich  field  tor  agents, 

D,  Y,  HALLOCK  &  SONS ,  Box  8O8Y0RKf  P4. 


Mr 
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buy  direct  from  factory,  best 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWnOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  nse  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Granite.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  240  Plymouth  St„  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


mnn  Rn  Big  Four  Seed  Oats.  50c.  per  bn.  lots  of 
lUUU  Dll*  lObu.orover.  Early  Wh. Cap  Seed  Corn, 
$1  bu.;  cash  with  order.  J.  S.  Tilton,  Norwalk,  O. 


FOR  SALE — Cow  Peas,  $1.50  Bushel:  Crimson 
Clover  Seed,  $5.50  per  Bushel;  2d  Growth  Seed 
Potatoes,  $3.50  Bag:  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes. 

,J.  K.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


(RICE).  Bred  30  years  by 
one  person.  One  ear  has 
produced  5  bushels.  Ears 
often  10  inches  long  with  24 
rows.  None  other  has  this  seed.  Excels  in  everything. 
Sample  on  cob,  10  cents,  or  write  for  full  particulars. 
A.  H.  CRAIG,  Mukwonago,  Wisconsin. 


REAL  SEED  CORN 

'’Graded  or  crated  and  shipped  on  approval  ,T| 
guaranteed  to  suit  or  money  back.  Bred  I 
from  prize-winning  stock.  Catalog  free.  I 
Sample  seeds  free  if  you  pay  postage.  I 
Henry  Field,  Seedsman,  Box  26, Shenandoah,  la.  I 


Griswold’s  Seeds. 


Why  not  purchase  your  supply  of  Seeds,  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes,  etc.,  direct  from  Seed  Growers?  Every  market 
gardener  and  seed  planter  should  have  our  wholesale 
catalogue.  Mailed  free.  Address 

THOS.  GRISWOLD  &  CO. 


38MapleAve.  S. Wethersfield, Conn. 


To  give  advice  if  needed.  Lay  out 
your  plans  and  start  your  team,  and 
if  anywhere  along  the  route,  between 
planning  and  cropping,  you  need  help, 
just  draw  on  our  accumulated  capital 
of  50  years'  experience.  At  the  start 
off  you  will  need  good  seed. 

Catalogue  free. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON, 
Marblehead,  Mass. 


CAD  e«|  C— SEED  CORN.  Glenns  Learning; 
rUn  OHLL  a  yellow  dent,  20  days  earlier  than 
any  other.  Pedigree  and  prices  on  application. 

B\  P.  HADDOCKS,  ALLEGAN,  MICHIGAN. 


Grtt-n  5°0  bush.  Stowell’s  Evergreen 
On  LUl  vUI  II  .75  per  bush;  800  bush.  Mason’s 
Favorite,  an  improved  variety  about  10  days  earlier, 
with  longer  and  sweeter  kernels  and  more  ears  to 
the  hill  than  any  othersimilar  variety.  $2.00  per  bush, 
and  300  bush.  Country  Gentleman,  $2.50  perbush., 
cash,  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  This  is  grown 
from  an  extra  line  selection  for  improving  seed  for 
canning  purposes.  Ludvig  Moshiek,  Onarga.  Ill. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Early  and  Late.  A  Square  Deal  Guaranteed. 
C.  W.  BURNKTT,  l’helps.  New  York. 


GARDEN  PEAS. 

First  and  Best;  Admiral, Horsfords,  Shropshire  Hero, 
Champion  of  England.  All  $2.00  a  bu.  Notts  Ex¬ 
celsior,  $5.00.  Gradus,  $8.00.  Alaskas,  $3.00.  Mar¬ 
rowfats,  $1.30@$1.50.  Canada  Peas  $1  and  up. 

OGEMAW  GRAIN  &  SEED  CO., 
_ West  Branch,  Mich. _ 

Alfalfa  Seed, 
Beardless  Barley. 

J.  E.  WING  &  BROS.,  Mechanicsburg,  O. 


Eldorado  Oats 

Outyleld  all  others.  204  bu.  have  been  grown  on  one 
acre.  Seed  Potatoes:  all  leading  varieties.  Write 
for  price  list.  CHAS.  CODNER,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

SEED  POTATOES 

THAT  ARE  RIGHT. 

Northern  Grown,  especially  for  seed.  In  fleldsfree 
from  blight,  scab  and  rot.’  Send  for  free  catalog 
containing  every  standard  variety  grown 

This  is  Our  31st  Anniversary 

S.  J.  CONNOLLY,  Fishers,  N.  V. 

5p  for  50c.  worth  of  leading  1906  Novelties  in 
u  Choicest  Garden  Seeds.  $l's  worth  of  Universal 
Premium  Coupons  free  with  every  order. 
BOLGIANO’S  SEED  STORE.  BALTIMORE. 


COR  SALE— A  large  lot  of  Paragon  and  ltidgely 
Chestnut  wood  for  grafting. 

HENRY  C.  LOVETT,  Emilie,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


A  Hr  O  Sensation,  123  bu.  per  acre,  also  choice 
1  O  Seed  Com.  Samples  and  Catalogue 
Free.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio. 


GRASS  SEED. 

Timothy  Seed,  all  kinds  of  Clover.  Blue  Grass,  Red 
lop.  Orchard  Grass,  Seed  Oats.  Ask  for  prices  and 
samples  on  what  you  want.  U.  J.  Cover,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 


PLANT  PAGE'S  SEEDS. 

THEY  GROW. 

That’s  the  kind  we  sell-Tliat’s  the  Kind  You 
''a'U- Wewill  be  pleased  to  supply  you.  Page’s 
high  bred  seed  corn — None  better — Few  as  good.  Il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  FREE.  Mention  this  paper  and 
rei£tl»?  flve  Packages  sweet  peas  for  live  cents. 

THE  PAGE  SEED  CO.,  Seedsmen,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


• Top-working  Seeding  Apples. 

E.  B.  R.,  Littleton,  Mass. — I  have  about 
200  seedling  apple  trees  in  my  pasture ;  they 
are  from  two  to  four  inches  iu  diameter. 
When  is  the  best  time  of  year  to  graft  them, 
and  what  kinds  would  you  graft  for  market? 

I  am  20  miles  from  Springfield. 

Ans. — We  should  graft  in  late  March 
and  early  April.  Such  trees  make  fair 
stocks,  provided  the  borers  are  not  too 
bad.  They  should  be  hoed  or  cleaned  up 
in  some  way,  so  as  to  have  a  cleared  space 
around  each  tree — and  of  course  protect¬ 
ed  from  stock.  It  is  hard  to  keep  such 
scattered  trees  sprayed  and  properly  cared 
for.  We  should  use  scions  of  Baldwin, 
Sutton,  McIntosh  Red  and  Palmer  Green¬ 
ing,  but  it  will  be  safest  to  follow  the 
advice  of  the  best  local  growers. 

Getting  Humus  Into  Soil. 

C.  B.  D.,  Wantagh,  N.  Y. — Would  you  give 
me  a  hint  in  regard  to  a  worn-out  piece  of 
land  of  which  I  may  have  the  use?  I  am 
not  going  to  grow  a  crop  on  it  next  year. 
Intend  to  plow  it,  manure  it  slightly,  and 
plant  a  crop  to  plow  under,  question,  what? 
Would  cow  peas  do.  or  would  Soy  beans  in 
this  latitude  be  better?  Also,  could  either 
crop  be  turned  under  end  of  August  to  be 
followed  by  clover? 

Ans. — On  such  land  we  would  sow 
Wonderful  cow  peas  about  the  middle  of 
May.  If  broadcast  sow  five  pecks  per 
acre  on  the  furrows  and  harrow  in.  Sow 
with  them  300  pounds  per  acre  of  good 
fertilizer.  About  the  middle  of  August 
plow  the  cow  peas  under.  This  can  usu¬ 
ally  be  done  by  using  a  rolling  cutter  on 
the  plow.  After  plowing  use  at  least  1,200 
pounds  of  lime  per  acre  and  harrow  in. 
Then  sow  Red  clover  alone,  rye  and 
Crimson  clover  together  or  Crimson 
clover  and  Dwarf  Essex  rape  together. 
We  like  the  last-named  combination. 

Trimming  Peach  Trees  In  Ohio. 

M.  J.  C.,  Willoughby,  O. — I  planted  an 
orchard  of  500  peach  trees  last  Spring,  the 
first  fruit  trees  I  ever  set  out ;  200  of  them 
I  set  on  clover  sod,  have  main  limbs  three 
feet  long;  the  others,  set  on  an  old  hilly 
worn-out  pasture  of  gravelly  soil,  did  not  do 
as  well  hut  made  a  fair  growth.  I  cut  them 
to  a  straight  whip  about  2%  feet  high.  They 
have  from  four  to  six  main  limbs  and  a  lot 
of  side  branches.  IIow  many  main  limbs 
should  I  leave  on  each  tree?  IIow  much 
should  I  cut  the  main  limbs  back,  how  many 
side  branches  to  each  limb,  and  how  long 
should  they  be  left? 

Ans. — The  pruning  of  young  peach 
trees  is  quite  a  simple  matter  wIiqii  the 
trees  have  made  a  uniformly  symmetrical 
growth,  as  I  infer  that  those  of  the  cor¬ 
respondent  have  done.  Peach  trees  are 
greatly  benefited  by  severe  annual  cut¬ 
ting  back — especially  the  older  trees — but 
I  do  not  like  to  cut  back  the  little  tree  too 
severely  just  after  its  first  season’s  growth. 
It  is  desirable  to  get  a  well-balanced,  sym¬ 
metrical  head  with  well-distributed 
branches  as  a  foundation  for  future  work ; 
and  too  close  cutting  after  the  first  year’s 
growth  is  not  the  best  means  to  this  end. 
It  would  be  well  to  shorten  the  branches 
of  the  trees  which  made  the  better 
growth,  those  growing  in  the  clover  sod, 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  past 
season’s  growth,  leaving  such  side 
branches  as  will  extend  and  fill  out  spaces 
which  it  is  necessary  to  round  out  in 
forming  a  well-balanced  top.  All  side 
branches  that  incline  toward  the  center 
of  the  tree  or  that  promise  to  cross  or 
come  into  contact  with  each  other  would 
better  be  removed  entirely.  The  trees 
growing  on  the  thinner  soil,  and  which 
have  not  made  so  vigorous  a  growth, 
should  not  be  pruned  back  so  much  as 
those  on  the  more  fertile  ground.  I 
should  merely  clip  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  removing  possibly  one-fourth 
the  length  of  last  season’s  growth,  but 
just  enough  to  round  up  the  tops  uni¬ 
formly.  The  side  branches  should  be 
treated  the  same  as  with  those  of  the 
stronger  growing  trees.  I  should  prune 
the  side  branches  very  lightly,  if  at  all. 
From  three  to  five  main  or  scaffold 
branches  are  desirable  for  peach  trees. 
But  the  commercial  orchardist  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  be  over  particular  as  to  the  ex¬ 
act  number  of  main  branches  or  the  par¬ 
ticular  number  or  position  of  the  side 
branches.  Peach  trees  require  continual 
cutting  back  and  renewal  of  their  heads 
in  order  to  keep  them  within  bounds,  and 
their  form  and  the  distribution  of  their 
branches  cannot  be  considered  permanent¬ 
ly  fixed.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind 
an  ideal  form — a  low-headed,  sturdy, 
symmetrical  tree — and  prune  and  thin 
and  renew  the  branches  accordingly. 

Ohio.  F.  H.  BALLOU. 


SEEDS  FROM  GROWER  TO  SOWER. 

We  KNOW  we  could  sell  you  all  your  seeds  if  we  could  meet  you  face  to  face,  aud  take  you 
through  our  storehouses  and  out  over  the  farms  where  our  seed  is  grown.  We  could  show  you  the 
enormous  difference  between  our  expenses  and  that  of  the  city  seedsman,  and  how  4  OU  get  the 
benefit  of  that  saving ;  how  we  make  our  own  low  prices  as  we  belong  to  no  combination  or  association 
for  keeping  prices  tip,  and  save  you  the  middleman’s  profits.  We  repeat,  if  we  could  meet  you  here 
we  could  show  you  why  we  save  you  about  one-half  of  your  seed  money,  and  you  would  know  that 
our  present  big  business  must  be  the  result  of  Honest  Seeds  at  Honest  Prices.  However,  we  can’t 
meet  you  all  here,  so  we  want  you  to  have  our  catalog  which  talks  to  you  face  to  face  aud  tells  you 
a  lot  of  plain  truths  about  GOOD  seeds  at  RIGHT  prices.  It’s  free  to  everybody. 

To  show  you  our  Honest  Seeds  in  Honest  Packets,  we  will  send 

r  A  _  (  lO  Pacltagos  of  ) 

HfJn  Warranted  I  hf! 

wVV«  (  Vogotalolo  Seeds  for  J  ■  VV« 

E,  B.  Turnip  Beet,  Rosy  Gem  Radish,  Prize  Head  Lettuce,  Crookneck  Squash, 

E.  J.  Wakefield,  H.  C.  Parsnip,  Beauty  Tomato,  Long  Orange  Carrot, 

Sweet  German  Turnip,  Rocky  Ford  Muskmelon. 

FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  Box  34,  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 


FREE 


ELICI0US  RADISHES 

with  BARGAIN  LIST 
A  Big  Package  of  Splendid  Radish  Seed,  Enough 
to  Grow  Bushels  of  Luscious  Radishes,  Free 

Everybody  loves  a  tender,  juicy  radish. 

Send  to-day  aud  get  free,  our  Great  Bargain  Seed  Book  and  enough 
Radish  Seed  to  keep  you  in  luscious  radishes  all  summer  long. 

Or,  if  you  prefer,  we  will  send  you  sufficient  grass  seed 
to  grow  5  tons  of  rich  hay  grass  on  your  farm  this 
summer  and  our  Bargain  Catalog,  free  for  the  asking. 

Our  Bargain  Catalog  is  a  wonderful  book,  brim  full  of  rare  bargains  at 
bargain  prices  of  all  kinds  of  Onion,  Sweet  Corn,  Cucumber,  Radishes, 
Lettuce,  Tomatoes,  etc.,  etc.  and  also  a  wonderful  array  of  pedigree  farm 
seeds  as  Oats,  Wheat,  Coru,  Barley,  Potatoes,  Timothy,  Grasses, 
Clovers,  Alfalfa,  etc.,  etc. 

Simply  send  us  this  notice,  sign  your  name  and  address 
and  the  free  package  of  Radish  or  Grass  Seed  as  you  select, 
together  with  this  new  interesting  Bargain  Catalog  with 
all  of  its  bargain  offers,  all  of  its  bargain  surprises  in 
flowers,  vegetables  and  farm  seeds,  all  the  valuable  in¬ 
formation  showing  our  wonderfully  low  prices,  all  will  be 
sent  you  by  return  mail  postpaid. 

It  yon  encloie  4c.  we  add  a  package  of  Cosmos — the 
most  beautiful  fashionable  annual  flower. 


JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO., 


Lock  Box  44,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


SEEDS 


THEILMANN’S — The  Seedmen — carry  a  full  line  of  Garden 
>  and  Field  Seeds.  Onion  Seed  a  specialty.  Write  to-day  for 
their  catalog  and  Special  Prices. 

THE  THEILMANN  SEED  CO.,  -  Erie,  Pa. 


SEEDS  GROW!  IZ'ZZ 

that  can  be  grown,  you  should  read  The  Thirtieth 

Anniversary  Edition  of - 

BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1906, 
so  well  known  as  the  “  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.”  It  is  mailed  FREE  to  all. 
Better  write  TO  -  DAY.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO..  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


. . . . .  — 11 mm\ 

No  matter  how  rich  your  soil  or 

how  carefully  you  cultivate  it,  the 
best  success  with  vegetables — and 
the  most  money — is  impossible 
without  the  newest  and  choicest 
varieties  of  seed. 

New  White  Mexican 

Sugar  Corn 

is  early  and  brings  good  prices.  It  is  a 
heavy  producer,  good  size,  and  has  the 
same  rich,  sugary  flavor  that  made  the 
famous  old  Black  Mexican  variety  so 
popular. 

lOc.  pkt. ;  25c.  pt.;  40c.  qt. 

Other  choice  and  profitable  varieties  of  vegetables 
you  can  grow  from  our  tested  seeds,  are  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  our 

Garden  and  Farm 
Manual — Free 

and  illustrated  from  actual  photographs. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  a 'V’hlhuieiinuaf4* 

*• Seedsmen  to  the  Money-Makers." 


NIIT  TRFF^',aVan  Chestnuts  and  Walnuts,  Paragon 
II U  I  I  I1LLO  Chestnuts,  Ridgely  and  American. 

MANCHURICA  WALNUTS. 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  extra  tine  aud  cheap. 
Fruit  trees  and  small  fruits  in  every  kind  worth  fruit¬ 
ing.  Catalogue  free.  Address, 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown.N.  J. 


“THE  THREE  W” 

strawberry  is  large,  beautiful,  sweet,  perfect  bloom, 
wonderful  roots,  bears  abundantly  5  weeks.  Kept  10 
daysat  World’s  fair.  Write  \V.A.Mason,5301inton,Ky. 


FRUIT  TREES  THAT  GROW 

and  bear  fruit  true  to  label.  Fine  assortment  of  stock. 
All  conveniences  for  packing  FRUIT  GROWERS 
and  DEALERS  ORDEBS.  Can  save  you  15  to  30 
per  cent  on  large  or  small  orders.  Get  my  prices  and 
free  catalogue  without  delay. 

Martin  Wahl,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


K  FRUIT  BOOK 

'shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
’bution  to  planters. — Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


Best  book  on  Strawberry  Culture  ever  written. 
Worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Free  if  you  send  your 
address.  K.  M.  Kellofld  Co.,  Box  480  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


FRUIT  TREES 

that  are  sound,  solid  and  safe  is  what  every  planter 
wants  for  spring  of  1906.  We  offer  you  trees  of  that 
kind;  selection  perfect.  Heavy  stock  of  Apple,  Peach, 
Plum,  Pear  ana  Cherry,  also  full  line  of  other  fruits. 
Write  us  today  for  our  catalogue  and  price  list,  it  is 
valuable  and  will  tell  you  the  rest.  THE  RIVERSIDE 
NURSERY  CO.,  Confluence,  Somerset  Co.,  Pa. 


HARDY  PERENNIAL 
PLANTS 

•r  Old  Fashioned 
Flowers 

Nothing  will  make  the 
home  grounds  so  cheer¬ 
ful,  attractive  and  in¬ 
teresting  at  low  cost,  as 

Hardy  Perennial  Plants ;  yielding,  as  they  do, 
a  wealth  of  flowers  of  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  form  and  color  from  early  spring 
until  late  autumn, — not  only  during  the  first 
year  but  for  many  years, — from  a  single  plant¬ 
ing  ;  increasing  in  beauty  as  the  years  go  by. 
They  flourish  in  almost  every  soil,  need  but 
little  care  and  require  no  special  knowledge 
to  succeed  with  them.  That  those  who  have 
never  ordered  of  me,  may.  at  a  small  outlay, 
learn  of  the  excellence  of  my  Hardy  Peren¬ 
nial  Plants,  I  offer  the  following  special  col¬ 
lections  by  mail  post-paid;  all  well  developed 
plants  that  will  bloom  freely  the  first  season : 


12—  Double  Hollyhocks,  all  ditfsrsnt,  11.00 

12 — Hardy  Phlox ,  no  two  alike,  1.00 

15. — German  Irla,  ohoioeat  aorta.  1 .00 

10 — Hardj  Pinks,  including  Perpetual  Snow,  1.00 
12 — Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  ohoice  named,  1.00 
6 — Foxglove,  no  two  alike,  .60 

6 — Larkspurs,  no  two  alike,  .50 

12 — Hardy  \s tera.no  two  alike,  1.00 

10 — Day  Lillies,  no  two  alike,  1.00 

10 — Hardy  Grasses,  6  kinds  1.00 


All  are  choice  named  varieties.  I  will  send  the  10  col¬ 
lections  by  express  for  $7.50,  purchaser  paying  charges. 
My  special  catalog  of  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  a  beauti- 
ful book  of  50  pages,  which  truthfully  describes  and  il¬ 
lustrates  a  most  complete  assortment  of  these  charming 
flowers  (over  1000  varieties),  and  is  replete  with  in¬ 
formation  useful  to  all  interested  in  floriculture, — free 
by  mail  for  the  asking. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  LITTLE  SILVER,  NEW  JERSEY. 


Two  Million 

Strawberry  Plants 

Every  one  of  them  good  honest  plants  with 
an  abundance  of  branching  rootlets.  Good 
big  crowns.  Free  from  disease  and  in 
the  most  thrifty  growing  condition.  Guar¬ 
anteed  true  to  name  and  variety.  No  other 
grower  can  produce  anything  better.  Our 

Strawberry  Catalogue 

contains  20  pages  of  matter  devoted  exclusively 
to  strawberries.  Gives  good,  straightforward 
and  honest  descriptions  of  the  45  varieties  wo 
grow.  Tells  just  what  each  has  dono  in  fruiting 
here  on  our  own  farm. 

PRICE  SI. 78  to  S2.50  per  Thousand.  Dis¬ 
counts  for  larger  quantities.  Write  lor  free  cata¬ 
log  today.  It’s  sure  to  make  aud  save  you  money. 

J.W  JONES  &  SON,  BOX  26  ALLEN.  MD. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Virginia  and  Chesapeake,  winners  of $100 GOLD  PRIZE 
oilers;  also  Cardinal,  Commonwealth,  North  Shore,  Oaks 
Early.  New  York,  Glen  Mary.  Stevens  Champion,  and  90 
others;  best  list,  good  stock,  fair  prices.  Dewberries:  Lu- 
cretia  and  Austins. 

r-.  J  Full  line  best  new  and  standard  old  vari- 
O  eeaw  eties  GARDEN,  I- 1  ELD  and  FLOWER 
SEEDS.  New  SO  Page  Catalogue  Free.  It  tells  about 
good  plants  andseeds  and  where  to  get  them.  Send  now  to 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Dept.  17,  SALISBURY,  MD. 
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THE'RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 


March  lo, 


$9  per  ton  In  some 
ported.  The  Italians 
giug,  or  working  in 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE . 

Somkthing  over  8,000  carloads  of  oranges, 
lemons  and  grape  fruit  have  been  shipped 
from  California  this  season. 

'I’ll R  catined  tomato  market  is  weaker  than 
for  some  time  past.  Speculative  interests  are 
thought  to  l>e  back  of  this  talk  of  dull  trade, 
tin*  object  being  merely  to  scare  the  smaller 
holders  into  selling.  Engagements  of  crops  at 
canning  districts  are  re- 
and  other  foreigners,  dig- 
factories,  are  large  con¬ 
sumers  of  canned  tomatoes.  In  a  suburban 
grocery  I  saw  one  of  these  men  getting  three 
cans  of  tomatoes  at  12  cents  and  three  cans 
of  five-eent  sardines.  The  storekeeper  said 
that  he  sold  large  quantities  of  the  two  named 
articles  to  these  people,  several  of  whom 
“bunked”  in  one  room,  worked'  In  a  factory 
and  lived  on  bread,  sardines  and  tomatoes. 
This  spec.'  .;  brand  of  five-cent  sardines  are 
herrings,  swimming  in  cotton  seed  oil. 

A  case  of  considerable  interest  has  just 
been  decided  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  'i'he  question  involved  the  rights  of 
railroads  carrying  fruit  from  the  Pacific 
coast  to  route  the  shipments  by  whatever 
connecting  eastern  lines  they  saw  fit,  after 
leaving  their  own  terminals.  The  highest 
court  reverses  decisions  of  lower  tribunals  and 
upholds  the  railroads  in  their  contention. 
The  Supreme  Court  states  that  In  the  cases 
Involved  no  viplatlon  of  interstate  commerce 
provisions  was  shown,  but  it  does  not  deny 
that  with  such  latitude  the  railroads  might 
easily  violate  the  law.  There  is  some  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  the  shippers  would  get 
any  better  service  on  the  whole  by  paddling 
their  own  canoe  to  the  extent  of  routing  their 
shipments  through  according  to  their  own 
ideas,  but  the  case  in  point  seems  not  to 
have  been  typical  of  conditions  as  shippers 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
view  them. 

How  to.  Read  Eggs.— “Are  there  any 
books  on  candling  preserving,  marketing,  and 
how  to  tell  a  strictly  fresh  egg?"  x*.  c.  T. 

Illinois. 

We  know  of  nothing  covering  ths  sub¬ 
ject  except  in  the  most  general  way.  The 
egg  candler's  skill  is  gained  through  long  and 
keen  observation,  and  the  most  essential 
points  in  the  trade  are  matters  that  be  could 
not  put  Into  words.  The  only  way  that  he 
could  pass  tills  exact  knowledge  on  to  another 
would  be  to  fjliow  the  learner  the  eggs  and 
tell  him  that  such  and  such  appearance 
means  so  and  so.  and  even  with  this  careful 
Instruction  he  would  need  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  before  lie  could  read  eggs  with  any 
certainty.  Of  course  this  does  no.t  refer  to 
eggs  containing  black  spots  or  those  badly 
shriveled  or  settled  to-  one  side,  points  that 
anyone  would  notice  at  first  glance.  The 
best  way  to  study  eggs  is  to  take  some  that 
one  knows  are,  say,  new  laid,  a  month  old, 
and  good,  fair  and  inferior  storage  stock, 
and  look  through  them  at  the  best  light  at 
iiand.  The  experts  In  this  city  use  an  elec¬ 
tric  light  bulb  hanging  in  a  tin  can  with  a 
round  hole  in  the  side,  doing  the  work  in  a 
dark  room.  The  egg  is  held  up  to  this  open¬ 
ing  and  turned  about  until  every  part  is 
seen.  A  thick  brown  shell  is  harder  to  look 
through,  but  even  this  becomes  transparent 
before  such  a  light.  A  good  kerosene  lamp 
may  be  used  in  the.  same  way,  but  a  candle 
does  not  give  enough  light,  so  that  the  term 
candling  is  a  misnomer.  Hie  chief  methods 
of  preserving  eggs  are  by  cold  storage,  lim¬ 
ing  and  holding  in  a  solution  of  silicate  of 
sodium,  one  part  to  nine  of  water.  The  cold 
storage  method  is  by  far  the  most  largely 
used,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dozens  being 
put  in  cold  houses  every  year. 

Averaging  Sai.es. — This  plan  of  making 
returns  for  a  number  of  goods  of  ono  kind, 
sold  on  the  same  day  is  quite  largely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  commission  men.  and  is  understood 
and  accepted  by  many  shippers,  A  commis¬ 
sion  man  receives  50  baskets  of  string  beaus, 
for  instance,  sells  part  of  them  in  the  morn 
ing  and  the  remainder  at  other  times  during 
the  day  as  he  has  opportunity,  at  varying 
prices,  owing  to  slack  demand  or  deterfora 
tlon  in  quality.  He  makes  out  the  returns 
at  the  average  price  for  the  whole  lot,  and 
the  net  amount  that  the  shipper  get  is  just 
the  same  as  though  he  had  an  exact  item¬ 
ized  accounts  of  what  the  separate  lots  sold 
for.  1  have  heard  this  practice  defended  by 
shippers,  who  understood  the  conditions,  and 
knew  that  they  did  not  lose  anything  by  it. 
The  plan  originated  in  attempts  to  satisfy 
shippers  unfamiliar  with  the  market  and 
methods  that  seem  necessary  to  dispose  of 
the  goods.  These  people  would  not  under¬ 
stand  how  the  market  price  could  vary  so 
widely  between  morning  and  noon.  If  beans 
are  worth  $1  per  basket  in  early  morning, 
why  should  they  be  sold  at  75  cents  two 
hours  later?  The  reason  that  they  were 
worth  $1  was  that  there  were  buyers  on  hand 
who  were  willing  to  pay  that.  When  these 
dollar  buyers  disappear,  the  next  crop  mav  be 
75-cent  people,  and  the  dealer,  after  refusing 
several  of  these  75-cent  offers,  concludes  that 
he  must  take  this  or  have  the  beans  held 
over.  Just  how  long  he  can  safelv  hold  is 
one  of  the  hardest  points  that  the  dealer  has 
to  decide.  But  there  are  complicatons  about 
this  averaging  business,  and  some  commission 
men  use  it  as  a  cloak  to  cover  their  laziness 
or  crooked  work.  The  produce  commission 
business  has  some  of  the  hardest  working  and 
most  level-headed  men  in  all  trades,  but  it 
also  harbors  the  worst  lot  of  crooks  out 
of  jail,  and  the  most  positively  shiftless  peo¬ 
ple  that  ever  escaped  dying  of  laziness.  1 
have  seen  such  men  sit  arctund  and  let  stuff 
spoil  so  that  it  had  to  go  to  the  garbage 
dump,  when  just  a  little  stirring  around 
would  have  found  buyers  for  it.  If  a  dealer 
lets  the  last  end  of  a  lot  of  produce  spoil, 
se!ls_  it  at  a  bad  bargain  or  gives  it  away 
to  his  friends,  a  little  skilful  averaging  will 
cover  the  fault  and  make  a  fair  showing  to 
the  shipper.  When  a  dealer  gets  several 
lots  of  produce  of  about  the  same  grade  from 
one  locality,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  will 
sell  it  all  to  equal  advantage.  So  averaging 
again  comes  in  handy,  and  he  makes  one  whose 
stuff  sells  for  the  highest  figure  divide  with 
his  less  fortunate  neighbor.  “What  else  can 
I  do?"  said  one  commission  man.  “If  I  re¬ 
turn  B.  a  lower  price  than  his  neighbor  A., 
for  the  same  kind  of  stuff  sold  on  the  same 
day,  B.  would  give  me  fits,  and  no  amount  of 
explaining  could  convince  him  that  he  had 
not  been  buncoed.”  I  have  heard  shippers, 
also,  in  market  garden  sections  defend  this 
last-named  practice,  stating  that  they  gained 
as  much  as  they  lost  during  the  season,  and 
believed  that  it  was  the  easiest  way  and 
nearest  fair  to  all  concerned.  h. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 


is  man- 
lie  gladly 


Those  who  are  studying  (he  lighting  prob¬ 
lem  will  do  well  to  lortk  into  the  merits  of 
the  Wonder  Lighting  Outfit.  This  is  an  elec¬ 
tric  light  outfit  in  sizes  anywhere  from  six  to 
100  lights,  it  is  claimed  that  anyone  can 
operate  it  and  the  gasoline  engine  used  in 
connection  with  the  plant  can  be  used  for 
other  purposes  when  light  is  not  required. 
K.  M.  Cornwell  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 
ufacturer  and  full  information  will 
furnished  to  any  of  our  readers. 

Having  made  satisfactory  trials  of  “Bon- 
ora,"  the  new  household  plant  fertilizer,  on 
the  Rural  Grounds  we  can  safely  endorse  the 
claims  made  by  the  Bonora  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany,  584  Broadway,  New  York,  in  their 
advertisement.  We  are  personally  acquainted 
with  the  writers  of  some  of  tile  published 
testimonials,  and  know  them  to  be  exports  in 
their  profession,  and  men  who  would  not 
recommend  anything  that  had  not  proved 
highly  satisfactory  in  their  own  hands. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  read¬ 
ers  to  the  advertisement  of  the  Williams 
Bump  Company  in  this  issue.  The  Williams 
Patented  Bump  is  a  very  superior  pump  and 
sold  at  a  very  low  price;  quality  considered, 
and  is  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturers  to 
give  satisfaction  to  every  user.  A  brass  drain 
cock  prevents  freezing.  The  stock  is  made 
of  steel  and  will  last  for  years.  The  base 
being  adjustable  is  another  most  desirable 
feature.  If  you  need  a  new  pump  it  will  pay 
you  to  write  to  the  factory  of  the  Williams 
Bump  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  before  ordering. 

Think  what  a  change  it  must  be  from  the 
tiresome  labor  of  old-fashioned  garden  plant¬ 
ing  by  hand,  to  be  able  to  open  the  ground, 
plant  and  cover  seed  at  any  desirable  depth 
or  spacing,  at  a  single  operation  and  at  an 
easy  walking  gait  !  Yet  (his  is  just  what 
is  made  possible  by  the  use  of  tin-  Iron  Age 
Implements  made  by  the  Bateman  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.  of  Grenloeh.  N.  .1.  And  the  change 
In  the  methods  of  cultivation  is  no  less  than 
in  the  work  of  planting.  Every  farmer  or 
gardener  will  find  a  vast  amount  of  valuable 
information  in  the  New  Iron  Age  Book,  which 
will  be  sent  to  any  address,  free.  Write  to 
the  Bateman  Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  102 
Grenloeh,  N.  ,T.,  for  a  free  copy  of  this  valu¬ 
able  book. 

The  Cash  Supply  and  Mfg.  Co.  of  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Michigan,  make  a  specialty  of  feed 
cookers  which  are  very  necessary  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  cooking  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  solu¬ 
tion  for  spraying  orchards  in  order  to  kill  out 
the  San  Jose  scale.  The  Cash  Supply  &  Mfg. 
Co.  have  sold  a  great  many  cookers  in  Mich¬ 
igan  where  they  had  more  or  less  trouble 
with  the  San  Josd  scale  for  the  past  three 
or  four  years,  and  they  especially  recommend 
their  kettle  cooker  or  their  Eureka  steam 
cooker.  The  mixture  does  not  affect  the  cast 
iron  used  in  the  kettle  cookers,  nor  the 
wooden  barrel  used  with  the  steam  cooker. 
These  cookers  can  be  used  for  many  purposes 
on  tlie  farm  besides  cooking  the  spraying  mix¬ 
tures. 


27  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE 

is  behind  every 

CALDWELL 
TANK  AND  TO  W  ER 

WE  BUILD. 

Our  Tanks  art*  tight  ami  durable. 

Our  Towers*  will  stnml  in  any  Btorm. 

Get  our  references  in  your  section.  Also 
our  illustrated  catalogue  and  pricelist. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  C0. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


NCHOR  FENCE 

not  cheapest  but  least 
expensive  fence  you 


can  buy.  Most  econ- 
lomical,  because  it  outlasts 
them  all.  Send  for  Free 
Book. 

Anchor  Fence  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Itept.  ]),  Cleveland, 


Write 

to-day 


Motsinger  Auto-Sparker 

Starts  and  Runs 
Gas  Engines  without  Batteries. 

Noother  machine  can  do  it  successfully 
for  lack  of  original  patents  owned  by 
us.  No  twist  motion  in  our  drive 
No  belt  or  switch  necessary.  No 
^  batteries  whatever,  tor  make  ami 
(  break  or  jump-hpark.  Water  and 
dust-proof.  Fully  guaranteed, 

^  MOTSfNGKK  DEVICE  M’P’G.  CO. 
68 Main  Street  Pendleton.  Ind.  U.  S.A, 


A  SIMPLICITY  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

PPCC  fill  TRIAI  t‘> any  man  wlio  requires  power  on 
■  WH  I  niHL.  his  farm.  To  prove  that  the  SIM¬ 

PLICITY  wit'  do  more  work  at  less  cost  In  less  time  than  any 
other  power  or  any  other  engine,  we  will  let  you  use  it  tiist,  and 
then  If  satisfied  you  can  pay  Ter  It  on  our  easy  terms.  FREE 
TRIAL  PLAN,  catalogue  showing  engine  in  use,  instruction  and 
experience  hook-,  all  sent  FREE  to  those  who  write.  Address 

WESTERN  MALLEABLE  &  GREY  IRON  MFG. 
CO.,  30  Chase  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


CAPITAL 

GAS  &  GASOLINE 

ENGINES 


We  will  sell  a 
sample  3*2  H.  P. 
engine  at  half 

price.  _ 

C.  H.  A.  Dissinger  &  Bro. 

-K7  -40?  piierry  Street 

Wrightsville,  Penna. 


THE  WATERLOO 

GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

A  POPULAR 
ENGINE  AT  THE 
RIGHT  PRICE. 

Write  to-day, 

Waterloo  Gasoline 
Engine  Co., 

WATERLOO.  IOWA. 


ADVANCE 

Gasoline  Engines. 

We  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  Gasoline 
Engines  for  farm-' 
ers.  If  you  want  to 
learn  about  the 
best  farm  gasoline 
engine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  write  to  Geo. 

Pohl  Mfg. 

Co.,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Type  A 


Are  You  a  Dairy  Farmer, 
a  Grain  Farmer,  a  Stock 
Farmer,  or  a  General 
Farmer? 

It  doesn’t  make  any  difference 
wliat  kind  of  a  farmer  you  are, 
your  farm,  your  barn  and  your 
work  is  different  from  that  of 
your  neighbor.  If  you  buy  a 
power  to  do  your  work,  you 
will  find  that  to  use  that  power 
profitably  will  take  a  different 
arrangement  from  any  you  have 
ever  seen  on  any  other  farm. 
Instead  of  buying  an  engine  and 
then  finding  that  it  won’t  do  your 
work, why  not  take  up  the 
whole  question  with  Fairbanks 
Farm  Power  Men?  It  won’t  cost 
you  anything  to  have  them  solve 
your  problem,  to  show  you  how 
to  use  your  power  so  it  will 
make  money  for  you.  Write 
for  their  free  book  ou  “Farm 
Power’’  and  tell  them  about 
your  farm.  See  what  they  have 
to  say  to  you.  Just  address, 

FAIRBANKS  FARM  POWER  MEN, 

The  Fairbanks  Co.,  New  York. 

Sea  its,  trucks,  valves  and  fittings ,  gas  and 
gasoline  engines  farm  machines, machine 
tools ,  factory  power  transmission , 
factory  supplies. 

Albany,  New  Orleans,  Baltimore,  Boston, 
Phils.,  Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  Syracuse, 
Hartford,  London,  England. 


There  is  no  gas  en¬ 
gine  as  simple  as  an 
Olds — compare  it  with 
others  and  this  statement 
is  proved.  The  repairs  cost 
practically  nothing. 

fThe  Most  Economical  Engined 

For  pumping,  sawing  wood,  feed  grinding, 
churning,  and  all  farm  work. 

The  reason  why  is  interestingly  told  inour  cata-  1 
log  mailed  on  request.  Tell  us  your  require¬ 
ments  and  we  will  help  you  figure  out  what  you 
need.  Send  for  our  catalog  showing  Type  A  (2- 
8  h.  p.,)  Type  G  ( 8-60  h.  p.,)  Types  K  and  N  ( 12- 
1200  h.  p.,  used  with  our  Gas  Producer,  it  will 
reduce  fuel  cost  76  per  cent.) 

Celebrated  Picture  Free. 

For  4c  in  stamps  to  pay  cost  of  mailing  we 
will  also  send  you  Rosa  Bonheur’s  “  Horse 
Fair,”  the  most  celebrated  animal  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  world,  size  16x20  beauti¬ 
fully  colored,  suitable  for  framing. 

OLDS  GASOLINE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

QQg  Cheitnut  St.,  Laming,  Mich. 


LEARN  TO  BE  A  JUDGE l 

OF  WIRE  FENCE. 

The  size  of  the  wire  and  the  form  of  the  “knot” 
are  the  vital  points  to  be  considered  Ask  different 
makers  for  FREE  SAMPLES  of  these  parts,  com.pare 
them  carefully,  and  you  won’t  need  advice  from  any¬ 
body.  Our  Sample  is  ready  for  the  asking. 

BONI>  STEEL  POST  COMPANY,  ADRIAN,  Midi. 


IWANS 

Bes.t  earth  au; 
Te/iphone  Pos 
the  work  ac 


AUGER 


POST  HOLE 
AND  WELL 

er  in  the  world.  For  Fence  and 
”oles,  Wells,  etc.  Three  times 
complished  with  an 
ivai  am  XT IwanAugrer  than  with 
mmv/^any  other.  Makes 
■  , „  „  , - -  hole  smoothly  and 

Iqulokly.ompUei  I.  very  durable.  ll.ed  by  U.  S.  Ger't.  8,4.6, 

16,7,  8.  9  eud  10  Inch,  92.60  cab;  12  inch,  10.00;  1 4  Inch  ,  47.60.  B.mpl, 
»4  .peol.l  prlo.  to  introduce.  Agent.  W.nt«d.  Inquire  of  dealer,  or  wr't. 

diiMt  for  p»rttoui.ri.  IWAN  BROS., Dept. No4  Streator,  ILL. 


LLc 


FROST 

WIRE  FENCE . 

Heavy,  high  earbonl 
coiled  steel  wire  and  heavy  I 
steel  stays  with  Frost  steel-1 
w  lock  fastening.  Will  never  sag, I 
jb^lge  nor  stretch  like  woven  fence.  | 
A'most  everlasting.  Catalog  free.  I 
H.B.  DRAKK&C0..29  Broadway.  N.  Y.,  [ 
The  Fkost  Wire  fence  Co. .Cleveland,  o. 


i 


Standard 
Steel  Posts 

ARE  TO  BE  DRIVEN. 

Are  1-3  cheaper  than  wood  posts, 
can  be  used  with  plain,  bnrb,  or 
woven  wire  fencing.  Posts  made 
for  all  requirements;  will  last 
forever.  For  grape  fields  they 
have  no  equal.  Thousands  in  use 
and  thousands  sold  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery.  Write  for  circular, 
price  list  and  reference  to 

rJ.  H.  DOWNS, 

•'  235  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


JONES-™5 


&  GATES 


are  HONESTLY  MADE  through  and 
through.  Coiled  spring  wires,  heavy 
stays,  locks  that  won't  slip,  GOOD 
galvanizing.  Easy  to  put  up— last 
longest— therefore 

CHEAPEST  tN  THE  END. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  fences  or 
eatalog  No.  2. 

international  fence  A  F.  CO. 

'  622  Battles  Aye.*  Columbus,  Ohio, 
|^i^LA|«nt^ante^wherewebavenene, 


1L* 


;AMPLE 


***' 

^  Every  wire—  ' 

both  strand  and  stay — No.  9  gauge. 

Thickly  galvanized.  Best  grade  steel.  We  mail  free  sample  for  inspec¬ 
tion  and  test.  A  more  substantial,  stock-resisting,  time-defying  fence 
was  never  stapled  to  posts.  We  pay  freight  on  40  rods.  Write  for  book 
showing  110  styles.  lSrown  Fence  A  Wire  Co.  Cleveland,  O. 


|6To35cls7 

PER  ROD 
DELIVERED! 


LOW  COST  STOCK  FENCES- i 


The  BEST  FENCE  for  the  LEAST  MONEY.  PAGE FEMCES 
are  made  of  the  strongest  spring  steel  fence  wire  on  the  market— 
the  only  fence  wire  that  holds  its  coil  shape  and  is  self-regulating; 
requires  fewer  posts  than  common  stock  fences;  carries  a  heavier 
coating  of  galvanizing,  and,  properly  erected,  outlasts  and  outlooks  any 
and  every  other  wire  fence  on  the  market.  You  can’t  afford  to  buy  fenc¬ 
ing  without  investigating  Page  Quality.  Write  today.  « 


PACE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. ,  Box  710  Adrian,  Mich. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

80  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “  C4  ’  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

85  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  234  Craig  St., West,  Montreal,P.  q. 

40  North  tth  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pltt»  St.,  Syduaj,  N.  a  W. 

 T.nteute-B.y  71,  Havana.  Cuba. 


a 


ABENAQUE 


Write  for  Free  Cat.  O. 


99  COMBINATION  CIRCULAR  AND  DRAG 
SAW  OUTFIT  WITH  5  H.  P.  ENGINE. 

Everything, 
on  one  set 
of  trucks. 
Simple, 
Strong, 

Easy  to 
Operate. 

GASOLINE 
ENGINES 
and 

SAW  RIGS. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  Westminster Sta.,  VU 
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Building  a  Curb  Roof. 

II.  B.  II.,  Lebanon,  Pa. — 1  wish  to  build  a 
barn  86  x  94  feet,  and  intend  to  put  on  it 
a  hip  or  curb  roof.  I  have  the  rafters  cut 
15  and  13  feet  long.  2x8  inch  oak,  is 
that  right?  Give  a  diagram  of  the  roof,  so 
that  I  know  how  the  rafter  should  be  put 
together  to  make  them  self-supporting.  What 
roofing  do  you  advise? 

Ans. — The  usual  way  of  constructing  a 
curb  roof  is  by  having  purlin  works  in 
the  barn  and  the  rafters  rest  on  the  pur¬ 
lin  plate,  but  owing  to  the  advanced  cost 
of  building  material  many  barns  are  now 
being  constructed  without  any  purlin 
works  whatever,  and  are  giving  good  sat¬ 
isfaction.  A  very  good  way  of  construct¬ 
ing  a  curb  roof  where  no  purlin  plate  is 
used  is  shown  in  the  diagram.  Pieces 


rafters  where  the  two  spans  come  to¬ 
gether,  and  also  at  the  top  of  the  upper 
span.  For  a*  barn  36  feet  wide  the  lower 
span  of  rafters  14  feet  long  and  given  a 
three-fourths  pitch,  and  the  upper  span  12 
feet  and  9  inches  long  and  given  a  one- 
third  pitch,  makes  a  very  nice  roof.  How¬ 
ever,  the  lengths  of  rafters  and  pitches 
of  roof  for  the  different  spans  may  be 
varied  to  suit  the  tastes  of  different  in¬ 
dividuals.  The  usual  dimensions  of  raf¬ 
ters  for  curb  roofs  are  3  x  6  inches.;  2  x  S 
inches  can  be  used,  but  does  not  give  as 
good  a  surface  where  the  ends  of  the  roof 
boards  are  put  together  as  a  three-inch 
rafter  does.  For  a  good,  durable  roof 
for  a  barn  I  have  never  seen  or  used 
anything  better  than  a  good  quality  of 
shingles.  J.  J.  sheaiian. 

Drainage  Without  an  Outlet. 

Ar.  8.,  Conncrsville,  Tnd. — I  have  a  low 
place  on  my  farm  of  about  one  acre  that  I 
am  very  anxious  to  drain,  but  I  have  no 
outlet  without  cutting  a  ditch,  near  one-half 
mile.  It  is  four  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  gravel.  1  have  thought  of  putting 
In  some  dry  wells,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  they  answer  the  purpose  or  not, 
and  would  they  he  permanent?  What  is  the 
best  method  of  making  them? 

Ans. — If  the  gravel  with  which  the  in¬ 
quirer’s  land  is  underlaid  is  not  water¬ 
bearing  or  carrying  gravel,  it  can  with 
safety  be  used  as  an  outlet  for  the  surface 
water,  or  even  if  the  water  rises  a  foot 
when  a  well  is  sunk  into  it,  it  will  still 
be  a  reliable  outlet.  My  plan  would  be 
this;  If  the  gravel  deposit  extends  into 
or  under  the  surrounding  land,  to  cut  a 
drain  through  the  center  of  the  low-lying 
land  and  as  far  into  the  higher  land  as  it 
can  be  without  too  much  cost,  cutting 
the  drain  three  feet  deep  in  the  low  land, 
although  it  would  be  better  to  sink  it  to 
the  gravel ;  as  it  reaches  the  higher  land, 
it  must  reach  the  gravel.  In  cutting  it, 
be  sure  to  secure  sufficient  fall  to  have  the 
water  flow  towards  the  upland.  If  you 
can  cut  into  the  upland  several  rods,  so 
much  the  better,  as  it  will  give  the  water 
more  of  a  chance  as  it  flows  through  the 
tile  to  escape  into  the  gravel.  At  the  end 
of  the  drain  in  the  higher  land,  sink  a 
well  in  the  gravel  three  feet  in  diameter 
and  as  many  feet  deep ;  wall  up  carefully 
with  brick  or  stone,  so  the  wall  will  stay 
in  place.  Outlet  the  tile  into  this  well, 
cover  the  well  with  flat  stones.  With  the 
filling  up  of  the  drain  over  the  tile  and 
well  this  part  of  the  ditch  or  draining  is 
finished  for  the  inquirer’s  lifetime,  if 
the  work  is  properly  done. 

Use  five-inch  tile  at  the  outlet  for  one- 
half  the  length  of  the  drain,  and  four-inch 
for  the  remainder.  I  would  put  out  lateral 
drains  every  four  or  six  rods  on  each  side 
of  this  main  drain,  and  if  these  do  not 
give  sufficient  drainage,  new  drains  in 
after  years  can  be  laid  between  them. 
Close  up  the  upper  ends  of  these  drains 
and  fill  in  all  the  drains,  and  the  water 
will  find  them.  Another  plan — a  well  can 
be  dug  to  gravel  in  center  of  the  low  land, 
walled  up,  and  the  tile  drains  outlet  into 
this  well.  The  trouble  with  this  plan  is 
the  well  will  always  be  in  the  way.  and 
is  liable  to  be  disturbed  and  the  wall  fall 
in,  unless  made  of  Portland  cement  con¬ 
crete.  Wherever  the  well  is  dug  it  must 
go  down  to  the  gravel.  In  a  level  section 
of  country  in  northern  Ohio  the  farmers 
sink  tubular  wells  to  living  water,  a  few 
feet  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tubing  is  filled 
with  holes — an  open  well  is  walled  up 
around  the  tube,  then  the  tile  drains  are 
laid  to  outlet  into  the  well,  the  water  es¬ 
caping  down  the  tube.  John  m.  jamison. 


ARE  YOU  BEADY 
FOR  HARVEST 

How  about  it? 

Old  Mother  Earth,  the  sun  and  the  showers,  the  dews  and  the  winds  are 
doing  and  will  do  their  part  to  produce  the  wheat  and  oats  and  rye  and  bar¬ 
ley  that  go  to  make  a  bountiful  harvest. 

Are  you  doing  your  part. 

Are  you  getting  ready  to  harvest  the  crop  after  it  is  grown? 

Do  you  know  how  you  will  cut  your  grain?- 

Are  you  sure  you  will  harvest  it  to  the  best  advantage — with  the  least,  loss 
of  grain,  the  least  waste  of  time,  the  least  trouble  and  worry  and  expense? 

These  are  mighty  important  questions,  for  a  large  share  of  your  profit  de¬ 
pends  upon  them. 

It’s  rot  too  early  to  begin  to  think  about  them. 

With  high  priced  land  and  high  priced  labor,  you  need  to  get  every  cent 
from  every  acre  you  cultivate. 

Help  will  be  scarce  and  expensive;  therefore,  you  need  a  harvesting 
machine  that  will  save  you  the  most  labor. 

Harvest  days  are  few;  therefore,  you  need  a  harvesting 
machine  that  will  save  you  the  most  time. 

Grain  is  worth  money;  therefore,  you  need  a  harvesting 
machine  that  will  save  you  the  most  grain. 

You  can’t  afford  to  run  risks. 

You  can’t  afford  to  take  chances. 

And  you  don’t  have  to. 

Take  an  hour  or  two,  now,  before  you  get  too 
busy  and  talk  to  any  agent  of  the  International 
Harvester  Company  of  America,  and  find  out 
about  the  International  line  of  harvesting  and 
haying  machines  for  1906. 

You’ll  be  interested  whether  you  buy  or  not. 

*  *  *  + 

Buying  a  machine  of  any  kind  for  use  on  the 
farm  is  not  as  simple  a  matter  as  it  may  seem. 
You  can  “size  up”  a  farm  and  know  pretty  accu¬ 
rately  how  much  an  acre  you  can  afford  to  pay  for 
it,  but  unless  you  are  a  mechanical  expert  you  can’t 
judge  a  machine  in  the  same  manner. 

You  have  to  take  other  things  into  consideration. 
For  example: 

You  need  to  know  something  about  the  design — 
the  mechanical  principles — how  the  machine  works. 

You  need  to  know  something  about  the  materials 
used  in  it. 

You  need  to  know  something  about  the  skill  used 
in  its  construction. 

You  needfro  know  something  about  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  man  behind  it  and  about  the  machine’s 
reputation. 

The  International  Harvester  Company  line  of  ma¬ 
chines  for  1906  will  satisfy  you  on  these  points — and 
on  every  other  point  that  you  may  bring  up. 

*  #  *  * 

Bigness  is  not  necessarily  a  merit  in  itself. 

If  you’re  buying  a  horse  you  don’t  care  very  much  whether  the 
man  who  raised  it,  raises  one  colt  a  year  or  500. 

But  you  know  that  the  man  who  makes  a  specialty  of  horse  breeding  is 
more  likely  to  raise  a  hundred  good  colts,  than  is  the  man  who  goes  at 


it  in  a  hit-and-miss,  haphazard  manner. 

It’s  the  same  way  with  farm  machines. 

You  don’t  care  whether  a  manufacturer  makes  1,000  or 
100,000  of  them,  just  so  the  machine  satisfies  you. 

But  there’s  this  to  take  into  account: 

The  first  harvesting  machine  was  largely  an  experiment. 

For  fifty  years  inventors  and  manufacturers  continued 
to  experiment,  making  changes  and  improvements,  ad¬ 
ding  this  and  taking  away  that,  until  finally  a  half-dozen 
harvesters  began  to  stand  out  head  and  shoulders  Above 
the  others. 

Why  do  you  suppose  that  was? 

IIOW  did  it,  happen  that  the  Champion,  theDeering,  the 
McCormick,  the  Milwaukee,  the  Osborne  and  the  Plano  in¬ 
creased  in  popularity  and  sales  so  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  hundred  and  one  other  harvesting  machines  that  have 
been  putonthe  market  at  various  times  in  the  past  50years? 

There  is  only  one  reason  for  it. 

They  met  thedemands  of  the  farmer,  and  satisfied  Jus  needs. 

In  the  expressive  language  of  the  day,  “they  made 
good.”  They  are  better  today  than  ever  before;  they  do 
better  work  and  give  greater  satisfaction. 

And  here  are  the  reasons: 

1st. — The  mechanical  principle  is  right. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  Champion,  the  Peering,  the  McCor¬ 
mick,  the  Milwaukee,  the  Osborne  and  the  Plano,  by  cooperation 
are  able  to  include  in  their  respective  machines  every  device,  every 
Invention,  every  mechanical  principle  yet  discovered  that  tends  to 
make  a  harvesting  machine  do  better  work. 

By  co-operation  they  are  able  to  maintain  such  experimental  shops 
as  the  world  has  never  seen  before,  making  certain  that  every  im¬ 


provement  and  every  device  that  mechanical  genius  can  contrive 
will  be  employed  in  theirline. 

2nd. — The  materials  are  right. 

By  co-operation  they  are  able  to  own,  control  and  operate  their 
lumber  camps,  their  own  saw  mills,  their  own  coal  and  iron  mines, 
their  own  coke  ovens,  their  own  steel  mills,  relieving  them  of  the 
necessity  of  depending  upon  the  uncertain  and  fluctuating  steel 
markets,  coal  markets,  lumber  markets,  etc.,  for  their  raw  materi¬ 
als,  and  insuring  them  at  all  times  an  abundance  of  materials 
which  they  know  to  be  right.  These  are  added  reasons  for  the 
superiority  of  these  harvesting  machines. 

3rd.— The  workmanship  is  right. 

The  demand  for  these  six  leading  makes  of  harvesting  machines 
enables  thei.  manufacturers  to  maintain  manufacturing  plunts  of 
the  highest  efficiency  and  to  employ  workmen  of  the  highest  skill — 
factories  and  workmen  which  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  main¬ 
tained  to  supply  a  small  demand.  , 

4  th.— Their  reputation  is  right. 

The  fact  that  so  many  farmers  cannot  he  persuaded  to  buy  any 
other,— the  fact  that  so  many  farmers  continue  to  buy  them,— the 
fact  that  they  are  considered  the  standard  wherever  grain  is  grown 
in  every  part  of  the  world  is  sufficient  indication  of  their  reputation 
and  their  reliability. 

*  #  *  * 

You  probably  need  one  of  these  liarvesting  machines. 

You  cannot  afford  to  begin  harvest  with  a  machine  that 
is  liable  to  break  down  and  cause  you  several  days’ delay. 

You  cannot  afford  to  nse  a  machine  that  loses  a  few 
stalks  now  and  then  and  a  whole  sheaf  here  and  there, 
for  a  little  leak  like  that  eats  into  your  profits  at  a 
surprising  rate. 

Go  to  the  dealer  now,  and  get  which  ever  catalogue  you 
want. 

If  you  don’t  know  an  International  Dealer — write  to  us 
for  the  name  and  address  of  one  nearest  you. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America,  (incorporated)  Chicago,  Illinois. 

International  Line— Binders,  Reapers,  Headers,  Header-Binders,  Corn  Binders,  Corn  Shockers,  Corn  Pickers,  Huskers  and  Shred¬ 
ders,  Corn  Shelters,  Mowers,  Hay  Tedders,  Hay  Rakes,  Sweep  Rakes,  Hay  Loaders,  Hay  Stackers,  Hay  Balers,  Knife  Grinders,  Gasoline 
Engines,  Pumping  jacks.  Manure  Spreaders,  Weber,  Columbus  and  Bettendorf  Wagons,  Binder  Twine. 


Don’t 
buy  a 
Vehicle 
of  any 
kind  until 
you  get  our 
New  Vehicle 
Catalog 


iWe  Shipon  30  DaysTrial 


Our 

Terms 
Are  the 
Most 

Liberal 
Ever 
Made. 


tf'IITT  ’TillC  AH  HUT  6end  it  to  us  and  we  will  mailyou  free  the  most  complete  catalog  of  vehicles  and  harness  ever  printed.  T  heents  are 
■  N  He  I  §%mM  w  U  ■  very  large,  the  descriptions  are  complete  and  plain.  All  vehicles  shipped  direct  from  our  factory.  Prices  lowest 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


ever  made.  Don’t  buy  a  vehicle  or  harness  until  you  set  our  1906  catalogue  and 

. - - - j  ’  - 1  liberal 


see  our  astonishingly  low  prices  and  the  most  I 


I  terms  ever  made. 
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KEEPING  APPLES  ON  THE  FARM 

This  season  I  have  been  so  well  pleased 
with  the  result  of  an  experiment  in  keeping 
apples  that  I  decided  to  give  the  readers  of 
Tub  K.  N.-Y,  the  benefit  of  my  experience. 
My  apples  were  picked,  packed  in  barrels,  the 
barrels  headed  and  placed  under  an  open  shed 
early  in  October.  December  10  barrels,  most 
of  them  Baldwins,  were  put  in  the  north  end 
of  the  wagon-shed  In  two  tiers  of  eight  barrels 
each;  one  end  of  the  barrels  about  18  inches 
from  the  end  of  the  shed,  and  a  space  of 
about  18  inches  between  'the  other  end  of 
the  barrels  and  some  boards  placed  to  form 
a  bin.  Three  two-horse  wagon  loads  of  leaves 
were  then  packed  around  and  on  top  of  the 
barrels.  We  are  now  selling  and  using  these 
apples,  and  I  never  saw  any  keep  better.  The 
leaves  were  a  little  frosty,  but  quite  dry,  and 
the  weather  quite  cold.  13  degrees  above  zero, 
when  the  apples  were  packed  in  the  leaves. 

Connecticut.  J.  r.  FORBES, 

We  have  an  apple  house  that  holds  about 
400  barrel-boxes  that  gives  very  good  results 
in  saving  apples  until  along  toward  Spring, 
and  with  very  small  loss  from  rot.  Our 
house  was  built  with  provision  for  placing  ice 
overhead  for  purpose  of  cooling  in  early  Fall, 
but  since  the  first  year  we  have  used  no 
ice.  The  building  is  well  insulated  to  keep 
out  cold  and  heat,  but  1  believe  the  secret 
of  saving  apples  is  more  In  the  apples  than 
in  the  house;  tb"t  is,  if  fruit  is  well  sprayed 
during  Summer  and  the  fruit  is  carefully 
picked  and  handled,  and  kept  over  night  in  as 
cool  a  place  as  possible,  and  placed  in  apple 
house  early  in  the  morning  before  the  fruit  has 
warmed  up,  it  will  save  with  much  less  rot 
than  same  fruit  carelessly  handled  and  put 
in  the  house  at  mid-day  when  fruit  Is  hot. 
We  always  get  the  apple  house  at  as  low  a 
temperature  as  possible  before  placing  any 
fruit  therein  by  opening  the  door  and  ven¬ 
tilator  at  night  and  closing  in  morning,  and 
continue  this  until  weather  is  so  cold  as  to 
cause  danger  of  freezing  inside  the  house. 
With  good  well  sprayed  fruit  handled  as 
above  there  should  be  but  small  loss  except 
where  large  quantities  of  fruit  are  stored, 
when  artificial  refrigeration  is  a  necessity, 
and  even  then  all  other  precautions  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  prevent  large  losses. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  t.  e.  cross. 

> 

Answering  It.,  page  927,  and  J.  II.,  page 
79,  I  give  my  way  of  saving  apples  for 
home  use.  No  iron-clad  rule  for  picking,  as 
orchards  may  have  north,  south,  east  or  west 
exposures :  high  or  low  ground,  the  season 
wet  or  dry,  hot  or  cold;  all  these  will  affect 
the  ripening.  The  only  rule  for  time  of 
picking  is  practical  common  sense.  When 
picking  put  them  in  piles  about  one  fool  deep 
(not  more)  and  hay  about  three  Inches  thick 
on  barn  floor,  or  any  convenient  open  place 
where  they  can  be  shaded  and  have  free  cir- 
culatlon  of  air.  After  the  sweating  process — • 
say  two  or  three  weeks,  then  cover  well  with 
burlaps,  old  bagging  or  any  material  that  will 
pi'otoct  them  from  the  light.  Leave  them 
until  there  is  danger  of  frost;  then  sort 
carefully,  and  put  in  cellar  in  paper-lined 
barrels.  The  paper  acts  as  an  absorbent  of 
any  sweat  or  moisture  that  might  cause  rot, 
and  also  forms  an  airtight  package.  To 
line  the  barrel,  put  newspaper  on  the  bottom, 
open  a  newspaper,  then  you  will  have  a 
paper  near  three  feet  long  and  two  or  three 
sheets  thick:  put  one  end  to  the  bottom, 
fold  the  other  end  back  over  the  top  of  the 
barrel,  which  will  hold  the  paper  in  place 
when  putting  in  the  fruit.  By  giving  good 
laps  this  will  take  three  papers  to  cover  the 
barrel,  when  filled  with  fruit  turn  the  paper 
from  the  top  of  the  barrel  over  the  fruit  and 
cover  all  with  another  paper  well  pressed 
around  the  edge.  When  getting  fruit  for 
use,  recover  with  the  paper.  By  this  method 
we  have  apples  until  we  get  early  Spring 
fruit.  E.  A.  D. 

West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Several  weeks  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  asked 
farmers  to  tell  how  to  keep  apples  during 
Winter.  As  ours  are  always  good,  even  such 
early  ones  as  Bellflower,  I  thought  it  a  queer 
question.  Last  week,  being  in  a  small  town 
grocery  store,  seeing  shriveled,  dried-up  speci¬ 
mens  of  apples  that  farmers  had  brought 
there  in  trade,  I  could  see  why  the  question 
was  asked  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  just  simply 
bury  ours;  some  soil  may  leave  a  flavor:  our 
sandy  soil  never  does.  They  are  fine  in 
flavor,  and  juicy  as  off  the  tree.  The  care 
of  Winter  apples  starts  with  picking  if  not 
before ;  we  always  caution  the  picker  to 
handle  like  eggs,  and  never,  never,  leave  out 
in  niles  to  sweat,  heat,  dry  out  and  every¬ 
thing  else  that  is  bad  for  them.  We  have 
ours  brought  in  right  from  trees  to  cool,  dark 
store  room,  same  as  I  ripen  our  pears.  Cover 
with  quilts  or  carpet,  and  as  we  go  to  market 
twice  a  week,  where  we  sell  at  retail  by  one- 
quarter  and  one-half  pecks  for  immediate 
use,  we  sort  out  according  as  they  ripen 


and  show  defects,  keeping  only  sound  ones  to 
bury,  which  was  eight  bushels  this  year,  in 
two  separate  holes,  four  bushels  in  each  one. 
(There  are  only  two  of  us  in  family.)  We 
took  one  lot  of  four  bushels  out  at  Christmas ; 
the  other  lot  is  buried  yet.  After  taking  up 
wash  and  sort  again.  There  was  less  than 
one-half  peck  total  loss  out  of  the  four 
bushels  we  are  nearing  the  end  of  now,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Pound,  Cheese,  Baldwin,  Spy  and 
Bellflower.  The  other  four  bushels  have  no 
Baldwins  or  Bellflower.  Always  handle  care¬ 
fully,  sort ;  use  faulty  ones  first.  Put  in 
something  tight  and  cover  close.  I  put  mine 
in  old  lard  can,  keep  in  cellar  two  months 
or  longer  after  taken  out  of  ground ;  always 
juicy,  fresh  and  fine.  MRS.  d.  l.  hartman. 

Pennsylvania. 

Many  years  ago,  m.v  father  owned  a  house 
and  lot  in  a  village  in  southern  New  York. 
The  front  of  the  house  was  on  a  level  with 
street,  and  the  back  six  feet:  lower,  and 
resting  on  posts  and  walls  double  planked. 
The  entrance  to  cellar  on  the  back  and  to  the 
north  only  required  two  steps,  so  what  we 
called  our  work-room  was  nearly  all  above 
ground,  and  only  the  double  plank  or  one- 
quarter  inches  of  wood  wall  on  north  and 
east.  In  this  room  we  kept  our  apples,  which 
were  stored  in  boxes  procured  from  the 
store,  and  holding  perhaps  from  four  to  10 
bushels.  In  coldest  weather  we  were  obliged 
to  use  robes,  old  quilts  and  carpets  to  keep 
from  freezing.  Rhode  Island  Greenings  were 
kept  perfectly  without  rot  or  shriveling  until 
long  in  .Tune.  Apples  were  carefully  gathered 
and  as  carefully  stored  in  the  boxes  as 
gathered.  Farmhouse  cellars  are  too  warm, 
and  it  seems  to  me  with  materials  now  at 
command,  a  cold  storage  house,  mostly  above 
ground,  could  be  cheaply  made  that  would 
length  >n  the  apple  season.  f.  c.  j. 

St.  Lawrence  Co..  N.  Y. 


How  San  Jose  Scale  Travels. 

L.  L.,  Crot on-on -Tin (Ison,  N.  Y. — IIow  does 
the  San  Jos6  scale  get  on  a  tree,  creep  along 
the  ground  or  fly  through  the  air? 

Ans. — The  female  scale,  which  does  the 
mischief  to  a  tree,  has  no  wings,  and  thus 
cannot  fly  from  tree  to  tree.  It  travels 
but  a  short  distance  before  settling  upon 
a  twig  or  limb,  where  it  remains.  It  will 
not  crawl  from  tree  to  tree  except  at  the 
tops  where  the  branches  touch.  The  most 
common  methods  of  spread  are  by  the 
wind  or  on  the  feet  of  birds  or  insects 
which  pass  from  tree  to  tree. 

Solid  Wall  For  Henhouse. 

W  H.  ().,  Fulton ,  N.  Y. — Will  the  follow¬ 
ing  make  a  satisfactory  wall  for  a  henhouse 
100  x  15  feet,  one  story  high,  with  a  gable 
roof?  Our  ground  is  clay  loam,  which  heaves 
considerably.  We  expect  to  dig  a  trench  two 
feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep,  which  will  be 
down  to  the  hardpan,  or  possibly  into  it  from 
six  inches  to  a  foot.  This  trench  will  be  to 
within  one  foot  of  the  surface,  filled  with  field 
stone  ranging  from  three  to  six  inches  in 
diameter;  on  these  a  plank  form  30  inches 
high.  18  inches  wide  at  the  bottom  and  six 
at  the  top,  with  the  batter  on  the  outside. 
This  form  will  be  filled  with  mortar  com¬ 
posed  of  Portland  cement  one  part,  sand  four 
parts;  into  this  will  be  worked  as  many  of 
the  field  stone  as  can  be  without  their  touch¬ 
ing  each  other.  This  wall  will  be  drained  by 
a  three  inch  tile  drain.  The  question  with 
us  is :  Will  this  make  a  wall  as  good  as 
one  where  the  concrete  went  the  full  depth 
of  the  wall?  If  it  will  it  will  save  us  one- 
half  its  cost,  as  the  stone  can  be  had  for  the 
drawing. 

Ans.— Yes,  if  drainage  is  provided  in 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  of  course 
below  frost,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
grout  below  the  surface.  I  would  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  dig  a  trench  two 
feet  wide  for  this  light  building;  18  inches 
would  certainly  be  enough,  and  save  bat¬ 
tering  to  any  extent.  This  wall  can  be 
battered  down  to  the  width  of  the  plank 
sill,  which  would  not  necessarily  be  over 
10  inches  wide.  Of  course  these  sugges¬ 
tions  are  not  necessary,  only  they  will 
save  a  little  in  construction. 

_ H.  E.  COOK. 

Dauber  :  “Look  here  old  fellow ;  I’m 
painting  a  picture  and  want  to  study  the 
expression  of  surprise — utter,  entire,  un¬ 
bounded  surprise.  How  am  I  to  achieve 
it  ?”  Friend :  “Oh,  I  know ;  go  and  pay 
some  of  the  people  you  are  owing  money 
to.”— Tit-Bits. 


OW  PEAS  draw  nitrogen  from  the 
air  in  large  amounts,  if  sufficient 
Potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  supplied 
to  the  plant. 

The  multitude  of  purposes  served  by  the 
remarkable  cow  pea,  are  told  in  the  6 5 -page 
illustrated  book,  “  The  Cow  Pea,”  which  also 
tells  of  the  splendid  results  obtained  from 
fertilizing  cow  peas  with  Potash.  The  book 
is  free  to  farmers  for  the  asking. 

Address,  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
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GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO 

Warranted  Pure  and  Unadulterated. 

THE  BEST  SOURCE  OF  PLANT 
FOOD. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  Basic  Slag,  Potash  Salts 

AND  ALL 

Fertilizer  Materials  at  Lowest  Prices, 

Our  80  Page  Book,  Plant  Food  Problems, 
sent  free  of  charge,  if  you  mention  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Our  Agricultural  Expert  will  test  your  soil  and 
advise  as  to  its  proper  fertilization,  free  of  charge. 
We  distribute  fertilizing  materials  from  New 

York,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Charleston,  S-  C. 

COE-MO  RTIMEK  COMPANY, 

137  Front  Street,  New  Y’ork  City, 


AGENTS 


For  Mend-a-Rip 

Greatly  improved.  Better  than  ever. 

_ yi  Do«b  all  kinds  of  light  and  heavy 

rlvetingand 
stitching. 
Saves  its 
cost  many  times  a  year.  A  per- 
i  feet  Hand  Sewing  Maehine  and  Riveter 
combined.  Notice  the  Automatic  Spacer 
which  makes  neat,  even  stitching.  To 
waxed  ^  show  it  mean*  a  Bale.  Agents  make 
®ad.  $3  to  $15  a  dav.  One  agonl  made  $‘20  first 
day  and  writes  to  hurry  machines  to  him.  Write  forspeo* 
lal  tgte.  price.  J  B.  Foote  Foundry  Co.Dep.  337  Fredericktown,0 
(  The  Great  Agents  Supply  House ) 


INDRUROI 

ROOFIN 

Kequires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weigrht. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 


GAIN  ACRES 

by  clearing  that  stumpy  piece 
of  land  THE  HERCULES 
I  Stump  Puller  pulls  any  stump. 

_  _  _  Saves  time. labor  and  money. 

Cataioe  free.  Hercules  Mfe.  Co..  Dent,  ps  ■  Centerville. la. 


HUBBARD! 


Made  from  Fresh  Animal  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Raw  Bone,  Meat  and  the  best 
grades  of  Agricultural  Chemicals. 
We  absolutely  guarantee  them  to 
contain  no  Acid  Phosphates  in  any 
form — except  in  the  so-called  Phos¬ 
phates. 

Conceded  the  standard  by  every 
fertilizer  manufacturer. 


HUBBARD’S 

FERTILIZERS 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


Send  today  for  free  booklet,  re¬ 
plete  with  information  about  proper 
fertilizer  treatment  for  different 
crops,  and  Guaranteed  Analyses  of 
our  various  fertilizers.  Contains 
also  strong  testimonials  from  many 
continuous  users.  The  progressive 
farmer  will  find  it  of  genuine  value 
and  interest. 


&UBBARDS 


O  o 
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Let  Us  Tell  You  About 
The  Detroit  Tongueless 

Disc  Harrow  and  then 
Let  Us  Send  You  One 
on  a  Thirty  Days  Free 

Field  Test  on  Your  Form 


— Shipped to  You  Direct 
from  Our  Factory  ail 
Freight  Prepaid.  No 

\ 

Advance  Payment ~ 

1  JU 

No  Deposit «  Time 
Payments  Allowed 
to  Suit  Your  Con¬ 
venience. 


Use  It  on  your 
own  farm  30  Days 
FREE.  We  pay  the 
freight -you  take  no  risk. 


That  truck  does  away  with  the  tongue — 
leaving 'the  horses  free  to  pull  even,  without 
crowding — without  shoving — working  indepen 
dent  from  the  teeter  and  “side  draft”  of  the 
Harrow. 


We  make  shipments  from 
warehouses  located  in  trade 
centers  of  various  statesm 


AMERICAN  HARROW  COMPANY 

1629  HASTINGS  STREET,'  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 


TAKE  any  Disc  Harrow  with  a  tongue. 
Hitch  to  it — and  draw  it  out  into  the  field. 

Let  the  Discs  draw  into  the  ground — a9 
they  do  in  ordinary  work. 

Then  unhitch  your  horses. 

Get  two  men  to  help  you;  let  one  sit  on  the 
seat,  and  have  the  other  take  hold  of  the  tongue 
with  you— and  turn  the  harrow  around.  Maybe 
the  two  of  you  can’t  do  it.  If  you  can ,  you  will 
have  a  hard  job. 

Now,  the  effort  that  two  of  you  put  on  the 
tongue  to  turn  the  Harrow,  is  just  the  effort  your 
horses  have  to  make  every  time  they  turn  a  cor¬ 
ner  when  you  are  using  a  Tongue  Disc. 

And  that  prying  and  pushing  at  every  turn  is 
just  what  frets  a  good,  high  strung  team — one 
horse  pushing  and  tramping  on  the  other’s  feet 
and  the  other  pulling  and  jerking— until  they  lose 
more  flesh  in  a  week  than  you  can  put  on  them 
in  a  month — and  right  at  the  time  of  the  year 
when  you  want  them  in  good  condition. 

The  Tongue  in  the  old  style  Disc  is  the  bad 
thing  about  it — but  not  the  only  bad  thing. 

With  the  old  style  Tongue  Disc  the  weight  of 
the  Tongue — and  the  teeter  of  the  Harrow  lands 
on  the  horses'  necks  out  at  the  end  of  the  tongue. 

That  is  additional  cause  for  galls — sore  necks 
— and  horses  being  put  out  of  business  right  in 
the  Spring  season. 

#  *  * 

Look  at  the  picture  printed  below. 

It’s  a  reproduction  of  an  actual  photograph 
of  our  new  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow. 

Notice  the  arrow  head  pointing  to  the  front 
truck? 

Well,  that  truck’s  the  thing  that  does  away 
with  all  the  pounding — and  jamming — on  the 
horses — 

That’s  the  thing  that  takes  all  the  weight 

\off  the  horses’  necks — 

That’s  the  thing  that  works  on  a 
pivot —  that  swings  round  at  the 

turns —  _  so  that  the  horses  have  a 
straight  ||g  Pul1  ahead,  without  an¬ 
noyance.  —  — — * 


We  wonder  if  you’ve  ever  seen  the  Detroit 

Tongueless  Disc  Harrow? 

If  you  never  have,  you’ve  never  seen  the  best 
Disc  Harrow  that  was  ever  made. 

By  all  means  you  should  see  one — and  we 
want  you  not  only  to  see  it — but  to  test  one  on 
your  own  farm,  at  our  risk— not  yours. 

#  *  * 

Now  we’re  manufacturing  these  Harrows 
right  in  our  own  factory — selling  them  direct  to 
farmers  on  the  Approval  Test  Plan. 

We  don’t  ask  you  to  send  us  any  money  in 
advance — we  don’t  ask  you  to  pay  any  freight — 
we  don’t  ask  you  to  make  any  deposit. 

We  just  ask  you  to  order  one  of  these 
Harrows  right  from  our  factory  to  you.  We  will 
deliver  it  at  your  railroad  station  all  charges 
prepaid. 

Then  you  take  it  out  on  your  farm  and  use 
it — give  it  a  month’s  test,  in  your  own  way — just 
as  if  it  were  your  own. 

If  you  don’t  find  it  all  we  claim  that  it  is — 
and  if  it  doesn’t  do  what  we  say  it  will  do,  then 
take  it  back  to  your  freight  depot  and  send  it 
back  to  us.  We  will  pay  all  the  freight  both 
ways  and  you  have  the  test  free,  for  you  have 
paid  us  nothing  and  this  test  costs  you  nothing. 

If  you  do  like  the  Harrow — and  we're 
sure  you  will— then  you  can  pay  us  for  it 
on  time,  to  suit  your  convenience. 

We  are  large  manufacturers  of  Disc 
Harrows,  and  have  ample  capital.  We 
sell  on  terms  that  make  it  convenient  for 
^  you  to  buy — cash  or  time  as  you  prefer. 

We  sell  the  entire  product  of  our 
factory  direct  to  farmers  on  the  30-Day 
Approval  Test  Plan,  which  is  the 
strongest  positive  cruarantee,  both  as 
to  the  quality  and  value  of  our  ma 
chines. 

*  #  » 


It’s  unquestionably  the  finest  Disc  Harrow 
ever  put  out. 

It’s  good  all  the  way  througji — every  bolt  and 
nut  is  good.  Its  solid  steel  frame  is  made  heavy 
and  strong  just  where  it  should  be  heavy  and 
strong.  The  steel  in  the  Discs  is  the  very  best — 
and  the  ball  bearings  take  all  the  “end  thrust” 
of  the  sections,  reduce  friction,  and  enable  it  to  do 
its  work  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  power! 
Double  levers  make  the  sections  easy  to  handle. 

The  Detroit  Tongueless  isn’t  cheapened  or 
weakened  here  or  there — it’s  just  the  best  that  can 
be  made  out  of  the  best  material.  It’s  fully  guar¬ 
anteed  and  will  last  a  long  time — and  all  of  the 
time  it’s  easy  on  your  horses — easy  on  their  tem¬ 
per,  and  on  yours.  ' 

Now  will  you  take  advantage  of  our  Free  Field 
Test  offer  before  other  farmers  rush  in  and  order 
all  the  Harrows  that  we  can  supply  this  year,  so 
that  we  can’t  ship  you  one. 

If  you  you  want  one, you  ought  to  stop  reading 
right  here,  and  start  writing.  Just  take  a 
postal  and  ask  for  our  new  Detroit 
Tonguless  Disc  Harrow 
Catalogue — which  is 
just  off  the  press. 


We  make  a  specialty 
this  one  Harrow — the 
Detroit  Tongueless 
f  Disc.  We  make  it 
it  in  fourteen  sizes. 


of 


It  will  tell  you  all  about 
our  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow— 
It  will  tell  you  about  our  new 
selling  plan.  It  gives  you  big 
illustrations  of  every  part  of  the 
Harrow.  It  will  tell  you  why  we 
can  better  serve  your  interests  sell¬ 
ing  to  you  direct  than  by  selling 
through  the  dealer  or  middleman. 

It  tells  you  how  we  keep  in  close 
touch  with  every  one  of  our  customers 
—how  we  can  always  furnish  any  parts 
by  express,  quick,  from  our  numerous 
warehouses  located  in  the  trade  centers 
of  various  states— how  we  guarantee  the 
Harrow,  and  how  we  quote  you  a  very 
reasonable  price  on  it,  direct  from  our 
factory. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  Peach-leaved  Campanula. — Fig. 
95,  page  206,  shows  a  remarkably  well- 
grown  plant  of  white  Peach-leaved  bell- 
flower,  Campanula  persicifolia  alba,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe,  but  long  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens.  This  variety  grows  two  or  three 
feet  high,  and  bears  a  great  profusion  of 
large  blooms,  broader  and  more  open  than 
those  of  the  common  Canterbury  bells.  C. 
Medium.  While  the  plant  is  perennial  it 
is  best  treated  in  tbs  country  as  biennial, 
sowing  the  seeds  one  year  to  secure  flow¬ 
ering  plants  the  next.  Plants  often  live 
many  years,  as  they  are  quite  hardy,  but 
somehow  the  bloom  spikes  do  not  amount 
to  much  after  the  second  season.  Mixed 
seeds  of  the  Peach-leaved  Campanula, 
often  called  Peachbells  as  a  handy  garden 
name,  may  be  had  for  10  cents  the  nacket. 
They  should  be  sown  outside  in  May  or 
June  and  transplanted  to  the  border  any 
time  after  July,  choosing  if  possible  deep, 
rich  soil  and  setting  the  plants  16  inches 
or  more  apart.  The  colors  to  be  expected 
are  various  shades  of  blue  and  white. 
Peachbells  are  now  in  high  favor  for 
hardy  plant  collections,  and  are  freely 
offered  by  plant  dealers.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  large-flowered  varieties,  the  best  of 
which  appears  to  be  Gigantea  Moerheimi, 
producing  large  spikes  of  white  double 
Camellia-formed  flowers  up  to  2/  inches 
in  diameter,  and  blooming  from  May  un¬ 
til  July.  Plants  of  this  fine  variety  have 
been  offered  for  several  seasons  at  20  to 
25  cents  each,  and  now  seeds  are  listed 
at  20  cents  the  packet.  Few  choicer 
things  can  be  grown  for  the  hardy  garden. 
The  tall-growing  Campanulas  are  not  well 
adapted  for  pot  culture,  doing  best  in  the 
open  border.  The  illustrated  specimen 
was  probably  grown  in  the  open  and  Dot¬ 
ted  carefully  before  blooming  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  purposes. 

Scale  on  Top. — There  is  no  dodging  the 
conclusion  that  the  San  Jose  scale  has  so 
far  the  best  of  the  fight  in  the  Rural 
Grounds’  neighborhood.  Orchards  are 
disappearing  like  snow  before  the  April 
sun.  Acre  after  acre  of  peaches,  plums, 
and  to  some  extent  pears,  are  pulled  up 
to  make  way  for  crops  less  affected  by 
difficult  pests.  Old  apple  trees  have  not 
been  greatly  disturbed,  yet  the  scale  has 
effected  lodgment  in  many.  Some  of  these 
abandoned  orchards  have  been  well 
sprayed  with  various  remedies  as  brought 
forward ;  others  have  been  allowed  to 
take  their  chances  until  crusted  with 
scale.  Probablj'  the  spraying  was  not 
done  to  best  effect  in  every  case,  but  some 
of  (he  growers  certainly  did  the  best  work 
possible  with  their  equipment,  but  ap¬ 
parently  to  little  purpose.  Scale  is  evident 
everywhere,  and  most  trees  show  worse 
infection  than  ever  before.  Of  the  vari¬ 
ous  washes  tried  whale-oil  soap.  VA  to 
two  pounds  to  the  gallon,  has  proved  real- 
Iv  most  effective  both  as  Winter  and 
Spring  applications,  though  considerable 
injury  to  buds  and  twigs  has  followed 
when  used  the  latter  strength.  Petroleum 
is  no  longer  trusted,  though  some  of  the 
best  work  in  the  wav  of  scale  eradica¬ 
tion  is  to  its  credit.  Some  good  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  lime-sulphur  applications,  but 
confidence  in  them  as  even  reasonable 
means  of  scale  control  is  rapidly  waning. 
Kerosene-limoid  did  not  succeed  in  meas¬ 
urably  reducing  scale  in  anv  case  that  has 
come  under  our  observation.  Soluble  oils 
will  be  quite  generally  tested  wherever 
there  is  a  whole-hearted  effort  to  fight 
scale,  but  the  feeling  is  far  from  sanguine, 
and  many  fruit  growers  are  inclined  to 
give  up.  So  severe  is  the  infestation  in 
some  places  that  fruit  trees  under  glass 
require  treatment  as  well  as  those  outside. 
Estimates  of  loss  are  mere  guesswork, 
but  it  appears  safe  to  conclude  that  fully 
75  per  cent  of  stone  fruit  trees  have  heen 
wiped  out  within  the  last  five  years.  This 
is  serious,  but  the  growing  discourage¬ 
ment  of  intending  tree  planters  is  far 
worse.  Excellent  peaches,  better  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  quality  than  any  shipped  in 
from  the  South  or  West,  came  to  the  local 
market  last  Summer  from  a  small  unin¬ 
fested  district  near  the  center  of  our 
county.  These  were  eagerly  bought  at  top 
prices,  thus  demonstrating  that  scale  is 
the  only  real  obstacle  to  profitable  peach 
culture  in  New  Jersey.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  imagine  finer  Champion.  Mountain 
Rose  and  Elberta  than  these  scale-free 
specimens,  but  the  growers  are  only 
counting  on  a  further  crop  or  two  before 
iuvason  begins,  and  are  quite  prepared  to 
lose  their  orchards  soon  after  the  pest 
appears,  being  convinced  of  the  futility  of 
present  means  of  combating  it.  The 

Rural  Grounds’  trees  were  sprayed  in  Oc¬ 
tober  with  two  kinds  of  the  new  soluble 
oils,  closely  following  manufacturers’  di¬ 
rections.  We  hope  to  repeat  the  applica¬ 


tions  on  a  portion  of  the  trees  next 
month.  A  very  large  proportion  of  scales 
appear  to  have  been  killed  by  the  Fall  ap¬ 
plication,  but  experiment  station  calcu¬ 
lators  have  figured  out  that  if  only  five 
per  cent  of  the  adults  escape  the  rate  of 
increase  is  so  great  that  the  tree  may 
be  crusted  worse  than  ever  by  the  end  of 
next  season.  With  this  idea  in  view  we 
hope  by  another  anofication  to  reduce  the 
number  of  survivors  below  the  danger 
limit.  How  the  trees  may  be  affected  by 
these  repeated  sprayings  is  another  story. 
There  is  a  deep-seated  conviction  among 
orchard  men  that  if  something  more  dead¬ 
ly  to  the  scale  and  less  harmful  to  trees 
than  any  of  the  tested  insecticides  is  not  | 
soon  brought  out  there  is  little  chance 
to  save  existing  orchards  or  bring  new  ! 
plantings  up  to  the  bearing  age.  Our  per¬ 
sonal  experience  does  not  enable  11s  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  combat  this  rather  gloomy 
view. 

Where  to  Get  Roosevelt  Pear. — Con¬ 
siderable  interest  is  manifested  in  the  big 
new  French  pear  “Roosevelt.”  figured  and 
described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  November 
18.  1905,  and  many  inquiries  for  trees 
have  been  received.  The  originator,  M. 
Charles  Baltet.  Troves.  France,  a  most 
highly  respected  pomologist  and  nursery¬ 
man,  has  arranged  with  Ellwanger  & 
Barry,  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  for  the  exclusive 
distribution  of  the  new  pear  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Yearling  trees  on  quince  stocks  are 
offered  for  $2  each — not  an  unreasonable  j 
price  if  the  new  variety  comes  anywhere 
near  the  claims  made  for  it  by  the  orig¬ 
inator  when  grown  here.  It  is  not  only 
phenomenally  large  in  fruit,  but  is  said 
to  be  healthy,  productive,  of  fine  quality 
and  good  appearance,  ripening  in  October. 
May  it  not  turn  out  all  promise  and  no 
performance  !  w.  v.  F. 


THE  20th 
CENTURY 
SPRAYER 


GOLD  MEDAL 

St.  Louis 
and  Portland. 


Always  the  Best.. 
1906 

BETTER  THAN  EVER. 


Don’t  lose  25  per  cent., 
of  your  power.  Buy 
our  Aluminum  Rod 
and  get  the  same  power 
at  the  Nozzle  Cap 
which  you  have  on  the 
Machine. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  to  save 
time,  money  and  your  fruit 
and  get  the  highest  market 
price. 


THE  1906 


* 

NIAGARA  GAS  SPRAYER. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  18. 


San  Jose  Scale 

in  your  orchard?  Cooked  sulphur,  lime  and  salt  solution,  used 
for  spraying,  will  save  the  trees  and  kill  out  the  pest.  The 
original  Eureka  .Steam  Feed  Cooker  will  cook  a  barrel  of  any  spray¬ 
ing  mixture  in  one-half  hour.  Alsou  barrel  of 
feed  in  the  same  time  and  saves  ^  the  feed. 
Heats  water  for  stock.  Requires  but  little 
fuel.  Saves  labor.  Tested  to  100  lbs.  pres¬ 
sure.  On  market  25  years.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 
Price, No.  1, with  9  flues,  $19.15.  Price,  No. 2, 
with  13  flues,  $20.25.  We  especially  recom¬ 
mend  this  No.  2  cooker.  Its  size  makes  it 
popular  everywhere  and  it  is  probably  just 
what  you  want.  Special  No.  3  size  is  tested 
to  100  lbs.  pressure  and  will  develop  2  horse 
power;  price  $29. 15.  Also  kettle  cookers  and 
other  kinds.  Also  all  kinds  of  sprayers  for 
spraying  all  kinds  of  mixtures. 

FREE—  Our  big  388-page  catalogue  showing  and  pricing  almost 
everything  used  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home.  Write  for  it. 
CASK  SUPPLY  A  MFG.  CO., 577  Lawreuee  8q.,  Kalamazoo,  Mieh. 


IRAKI  pnMp  **** 


"NoTrix 


To  Introduce  our  patented  pumps  in  eve4> 
county,  we  will  send  ono  pump 
to  the  first  to  write  accepting  our 
special  offer.  Write  to-day. 

A  Wooden  Pump  made 

Of  I  ron .  J ust  remove  fulcrum 
and  handle  to  remove  suck* 
leather.  Stock  made  of  steel,  base 
adjustable,  brass  drain  cock  prevents 
freezing.  Guaranteed, 
done  quickly  above  ground. 


’Williams”  Pump 


St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  bv 

GOODS 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No,  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti¬ 
cide.  60-lb.  kegs.  $2.50;  100-lb.  kegs.  $4.50;  half  barrel, 
2701b.,i%cper  ib;  barrel.4251b..3!^c.  Send  for  booklet. 

JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SALIMENE 

THE  BEST  REMEDY  FOR 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Liquid  or  Powder  Form.  Circulars  and  price  on 
application. 

MONMOUTH  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey. 


KflL=@=Se/MJB 

Kills  the  Seale,  a  combination  of  Soluble  Petro¬ 
leum  and  sulphur.  Write  for  circular.  On  sale  in 
New  York  by  Henderson  &  Co.,  Stumpp  &  Walter, 
Weeber  &  Don,  and  Philadelphia  by  H.  A.  I) veer 
and  H.  P.  Michell. 

clbhoq<uv  CuduAo 

The  great  soil  improver  for  Peas,  Beans  Clovers,  &c. 
Write  for  prices  and  circular.  GRIFFITH  &  TUR¬ 
NER  OO.,  211  N.  Para  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Mounted  on  fifth  wheel  Electric  Truck,  with  8*4  foot  Steel  Tower,  Gear  Agitator  aDd  $25.00  outfit  of 
Aluminum  fittings.  Capacity  100  Gallons.  Price  $200. 


THE  NIACARA  SPRAYER  CO. 


Pioneers  of  Aluminum  Pitting, 

MIDDXjEPOILT,  NEW  YORK. 


High  Grade  Brass 

Sprayers 

Single  and  double  act¬ 
ing.  Bucket,  Knapsack. 

Barrel,  Pumps,  nozzles 
and  appliances. 

>  Best  and  most  complete  pump  a 
sprayer  line  made.  Catalog  free. 

BARNES  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  13.  Mansfield.  Ohio, 


EH0DES  DOUBLE  OUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  ot 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex¬ 
press  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  tor 
circular  and 
prices. 

423  West  Bridge  St.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


PAT. 


RHODES  MFG.  CO 


SPRAY  MATERIAL 
BERRY  BASKETS 
AND  CRATES. 

E>  erythinii  for  planting, 
growing,  harvesting  and 
marketing  fruit.  Write  us 
to-day  and  let  us  quote  you 
a  special  price  on  what  you 
need.  The  Powerful  llarrel 
Pump  shown  here  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  any  barrel.  Price 
complete,  ready  to  use, 
only  $4.95.  Send  for  our 
catalogue  of  trees,  plants, 
,  -  —  vines  and  everything  need- 

ed  to  care  for  them.  It  is  free  with  a  copy 
of  Green’s  Big  Fruit  Grower  Magazine. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO., 

105  Wall  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FARMERS— SAVE  25^, 

Get  a  Perfection  Sprayer.  Spray  your 
trees,  potatoes,  vines — everything.  Will* pay 
for  itself  A rst  season.  Hand  and  horsepower 
combined.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue — free. 

Thomas  Peppler,  Box  45.  Hichtstowh.  N.  J. 


AUTO-POP, 

AUTO-SPRAY. 

Great  cleaning  attachment  on  per¬ 
fect  compressed  air  sprayer.  Note 
how  easy — cleans  nozzle  every  time 
used,  saves  half  the  mixture.  Brass 
pump,  4  gal.  tank.  12 pi unger strokes 
compresses  air  to  spray  V  acre.  Wo  manu¬ 
facture  tho  largest  lino  in  America  of  Mgb 
yrade  hand  and  power  sprayers.  Catalog  free. 
Write  US  If  you  waut  agmey. 

E.  C.  BROWN  CO., 

28  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N,  V, 


[The  “Kant-Klog”  Sprayer 

Something  Now,  Gets  twice  the  results  with  same  labor 
and  fluid.  Ail  sizes.  Flat  or  round  spray  from  same  nozzle. 
k  JaFor  trees,  vines,  vegetables,  whitewashing, 

^ttldisinfecting,  wagons,  fire,  etc.,  etc. 

-  wmJtkAf- f"! /  \  Agents 

I  i  Wanled* 

l  XJ  Circular  free. 

|  Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co.,  16  East  Ave.,  Rochester  H.  T. 


More  Power  Spraying  outfits  with 
our  1  *a  and  2L  H.  P.  AIR-COOLED 
Engines  are  used  than  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  No  water  to  freeze  or  carry. 
It  is  light.  Write  for  Catalog  5  on 
Engines  for  Power  and  Spraying. 


K.  H.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 


Ills  Worth  While. 

Buy  a  machine  th  at  does  the  work 
right —  that  cleans  its  strainer 
automatically  with  a  brush, 
mixes  liquid  mechanically  so  that 
oliage  is  never  burned,  but  gets 
ts  due  proportion. 

Empire  King,  and 
Orchard  Monarch 

do  these  things.  They  throw  finest 
spray,  are  easiest  to  work  and  they 
never  clog.  You  ought  to  know 
more  about  them.  Write  for  in¬ 
struction  book  on  spraying,  form¬ 
ulas,  etc.  Mailed  free.  * 

FIELD  FORCE  PIMP  CO., 

So.  2  llth  St.  ,  Elmira,  X.  Y. 


HORICUM 


KILLS  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 


Made 

by 


HAMMOND'S  SLUG  SHOT  WORKS, 

SOLD  BY  SEED  DEALERS  OF  AMERICA. 


pratts'SCALECIDE'S.. 

'V7Lrill  Positively  Destroy 

SAN  JOSE,  COTTONY  MAPLE  SCALE,  PEAR  PSYLLA,  Etc. 

Without  Injury  to  tiro  Trees. 

Samples,  Prices  and  Endorsement  of  Experiment  Stations  on  Application. 

Gr.  PRATT  OO.,  II  Broadway,  New  York  City- 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


So  many  questions  and  letters  have  come 
crowding  in  of  late  that  it  seems  as  if  I 
must  notice  some  of  them  in  print. 

“Happy  Days.” — Here  is  a  Connecticut 
man  who  knows : 

“So  you  were  once  fined  for  running  your 
cow  pony  through  the  streets  of  a  Colorado 
town.  As  an  old  time  ‘puncher’  my  heart 
goes  out  to  you.  Western  Nebraska  and  east¬ 
ern  Colorado  were  my  stamping  ground. 
And  did  you  ‘shoot  up’  the  town  when  you 
went  through,  hitting  only  the  high 
places?  And  what  kind  of  pain-killer  were 
you  loaded  with,  or  was  it  merely  nature’s 
stimulant  of  youth  and  the  wine-like  air  of 
the  West?  Well,  as  a  man  gets  toward  the 
top  of  the  hill  in  life’s  journey  and  the 
frost  shows  in  his  hair,  and  the  stiffness  in 
his  joints  sobers  his  gait,  t lie  old-time  joys 
of  youth  lose  t heir  flavor,  and  the  memories 
of  reckless  days  become  vanity  and  vex¬ 
ation  of  spirit.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  I 
would  like  to  forget  but  there  are  a  lot  more 
I  keep  in  loving  remembrance.  It  is  nearly 
20  years  since  I  came  from  the  West  to 
New  England,  but  often  a  wave  of  homesick¬ 
ness  or  home-longing  will  come  over  me,  and 
my  old  eyes  get  wet  as  I  remember  the  good 
old  days,  when,  with  a  good  horse  under  me 
I  pounded  along  at  the  tail  of  a  bunch  of 
•long  horns,’  and  the  sun  shone  a  little 
brighter  then  and  the  wind  blew  softer  and 
sweeter  than  it  ever  lias  since,  and — and, 
well  you  know  how  it  is  yourself.” 

r.  w.  H. 

Know?  Why,  that  man  has  things  tucked 
away  inside  that  plenty  of  good  people  never 
dream  of.  I  try  to  live  up  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  good  citizen,  yet  every  Spring, 
when  the  grass  starts,  I  feel  the  wind  blow¬ 
ing  over  the  western  plains  and  see  the  moun¬ 
tains  rising  in  the  distance !  I  feel  as  if  I 
would  like  to  shake  off  all  the  burdens  and 
get  away  to  the  cactus.  The  worst  of  it  is 
you  can't  make  wife  and  children  see  the 
poetry  of  it — they  think  it  is  almost  the 
meanest  sort  of  prose. 

As  for  my  performance  in  that  town !  I 
didn’t  try  to  “shoot  up”  anything  and  I  don’t 
know  what  “pain-killer”  feels  like.  I  was 
a  boy  with  a  lively  pony  and  a  large  opinion 
of  my  own  importance.  1  wanted  to  see  if 
tin*  town  marshal  had  what  they  call  “sand" 
and  so  we  went  through  the  main  street  like 
shot  out  of  a  gun.  We  found  out  about  the 
marshal — he  had  “sand"  by  the  carload,  and 
we  paid  our  fine.  I  have  never  been  up  or 
rather  down  before  the  court  but  once  since 
t hen.  I  am  now  in  favor  of  jailing  the  rapid 
riders,  but  needless  to  sav.  this  idea  has  come 
to  me  since  my  own  rapid  days. 

“Hardening  Up.” — While  we  are  orf  this 
subject  of  youth  we  may  look  over  this  ques¬ 
tion  : 

“I  have  a  iot  of  LeConte  pear  trees  that 
bear  large  crops  of  fine  looking  pears,  which 
are  almost  worthless,  as  they  are  soft  at  the 
core,  and  decay  immediately.  I  have  tried 
grafting  them  with  Bartlett,  but  get  no  good 
results.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  tree  or 
fruit,  or  the  grafting?”  s.  ir.  c. 

Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 

I  understand  that  young  Le  Conte  pear 
trees  often  act  in  this  way.  They  do  better 
ns  they  grow  older,  not  unlike'the  young  man 
who  hardens  and  matures  his  character  as  he 
gets  on  In  years.  We  ought  not  to  judge  a 
man  entirely  by  his  boyish  performances, 
though  it  is  a  great  temptation  sometimes  to 
cut  him  out  as  you  would  one  of  these  trees. 
If  you  want  to  try  fertilizing  them  lime  and 
potash  will  be  most  likely  to  help  harden  the 
fruit. 

Sweet  Poisons. — Here  is  one  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  : 

“During  the  past  two  years  I  have  set  out 
several  thousand  apple  trees  on  my  farm,  and 
have  up  to  the  present  been  quite  fortunate 
in_  not  having  many  of  them  injured  by  the 
mice  and  rabbits,  both  of  which  are  found 
here  in  large  numbers.  I  have  used  laths 
and  wire  screen  for  a  protection  to  Hie  larger 
trees,  but  1  have  a  couple  of  thousand  small¬ 
er  trees  in  a  garden  near  some  old  buildings, 
jot  now  occupied.  By  putting  a  close  wire 
fence  about  the  garden  and  keeping  snow 
tramped  down  on  the  outside  1  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  keeping  the  rabbits  away  from  the 
mile  trees,  but  recently  the  mice  that  seem  to 
he  unusually  numerous  this  Winter,  have  been 
gnawing  the  bark  of  many  of  the  trees.  Can 
you  suggest  any  practical  way  of  killing  or 
poisoning  these  mice?  Strychnine  soon  loses 
its  virtue  after  moisture  reaches  it.  Paris 
green  is  so  hitter  that  t lie  mice  will  not  eat 
gram  soaked  in  it,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  what 
to  do  in  tlie  premises.  Can’t  you  help  me 
out  witli  some  suggestion?"  s.  w.  p. 

i  the  evils  of  life  came  to  .us  bitter  and 
hard  t li is  world  would  be  a  more  virtuous 
place,  it  is  the  sugar-coated  medicine  that 
passes  as  candy.  I  have  had  no  occasion  to 
kill  mice  in  this  way,  hut  if  it  were  necessary 
i  would  use  molasses  on  the  grain  or  bake  a 
special  cake.  This  cake  can  he  made  much 
ike  a  biscuit  by  mixing  flour,  bran,  sugar, 
linking  powder  and  white  arsenic  into  a  dough 
and  baking  hard.  When  this  is  crumbled  up 
and  scattered  the  mice  will  usually  eat  it — - 
and  pay  the  penalty.  But  keep  it  away  from 
farm  stock. 

,,  PN.'"NS  and  Apples. — “I  would  like  to  ask 
,,  ‘  T?’  farm  Man  how  those  onions  that 

vcic  stiil  growing  October  1  came  out.  I 
pulled  mine  about  that  time;  many  of  them 
never  ripened,  and  had  to  be  sold  at  a  low 
price,  and  a  large  per  cent  “sculled”  so  that 
were  worthless.  My  seed  was  Prize- 

ittKer.  p 

Our  (inioiis  ripened,  but  were  not  as  good 
as  in  loriner  years.  The  season  was  against 
Uinm.  we  planted  too  late  and  1  think  we  used 
too  much  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda.  Tfiis 


year  we  shall  start  the  seed  earlier  and  cither 
use  more  wood  ashes  or  lime  and  potash. 

Here  is  a  good  citizen : 

“I  read  in  your  issue  of  last  week  of  a  14- 
months-old  member  of  the  Apple  Consumers’ 
League.  I  think  I  have  the  youngest  member, 
as  he  is  only  eight  months  old,  and  he  can  eat 
an  apple  with  the  best  of  them  and  hardly  a 
day  passes  that  he  does  not  eat  one.  I  have 
six  children  and  they  are  all  very  fond  of 
apples.”  mrs.  j.  e.  w. 

Eight  months  old  and  capable  of  eating  his 
apple  a  day  !  Who  wants  a  better  start  in 
life  than  that?  Six  children  and  all  fond 
of  apples !  There  are  half  a  dozen  jewels. 
Not  one  will  lie  likely  to  grow  up  a  drinker, 
and  they  will  all  keep  hold  of  the  country  and 
farm  life.  I  wouldn’t  mind  having  just  such 
a  family  to  provide  apples  for.  What  a 
shame  it;  would  lie  to  feed  Ben  Davis  apples 
to  the  little  one ! 

Home  and  Farm. — The  “Setting  Hen”  sign 
in  front  of  the  farm  brought  results.  Two 
Plymouth  Rocks  of  good  size  and  staying 
qualities  are  now  down  cellar  warming  the 
life  In  Rhode  Island  Red  eggs.  One  man 
saw  the  sign  and  informed  us  that  lie  had 
“broken  up”  four  hens  already  and  had  a 
job  doing  it.  We  don't  want  any  more  liens 
broken  up.  We  get  an  idea  this  year  of  the 
poor  quality  of  hatching  eggs  in  Winter.  We 
set  every  egg  from  our  expensive  birds,  pro¬ 
vided  the  shape  and  size  are  passable,  but 
out  of  the  first  20  only  three  were  fertile. 
We  took  the  17  out  and  put  others  in  their 
place  under  the  hen.  to  keep  her  going.. 

.  An  appropriate  way  of  celebrating  Wash¬ 
ington's  Birthday  seemed  to  us  clearing  up  a 
field  for  planting  apple  trees.  The  boys  cut 
a  few  wild  cherry  trees  and  I  had  no  reason 
to  find  fault.  The  field  where  we  worked  had 
a  three  and  four  year’s  growth  of  White 
birch.  We  cut  this  down  with  brush  scythe 
and  ax.  The  larger  trees  will  be  trimmed  for 
Lima  bean  poles,  and  t lie  brush  burned.  We 
shall  probably  do  this  some  night,  making  a 
sort  of  picnic  of  it.  At  the  proper  time  apple 
trees  will  be  planted.  The  young  sprouts  on 
the  birch  will  lie  cut  and  thrown  around  the 
trees;  a  little  lime  will  also  l>e  scattered 
there  and  leaves  piled  around.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  acres  of  this  rough  land  to  he  cleared  in 
this  way.  We  are  planning  to  plant  about 
600  trees  all  told.  ...  I  observe  that 
most  people  are  hurrying  the  hotbeds  earlier 
than  usual.  They  will  not  gain  much,  for  the 
season  as  a  whole  will  not  he  much  ahead. 
We  are  making  a  number  of  plant  boxes 
out  of  old  fence  boards.  They  will  lie  filled 
with  soil  and  used  for  starting  plants,  for  we 
want  to  try  all  sorts  of  transplanting  this 
year.  Among  others  we  shall  try  starting 
early  potatoes  in  these  boxes,  and  transplant¬ 
ing  them  later.  We  have  both  succeeded  and 
failed  with  tills  in  former  years.  It  may  be 
our  turn  to  succeed  this  season;  at  least,  we 
won’t  know  unless  we  try.  .  .  .  The  boy 

came  out  the  other  day  in  considerable  trou¬ 
ble.  He  had  been  reading  “The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans,”  and  forget  to  do  his  work.  That 
meant  (rouble  enough,  but  there  was  worse. 
He  had  just  reached  the  place  where  Hawk- 
eve  and  tlie  Mohicans  ran  in  upon  those  In¬ 
dians  and  killed  all  but  one.  What  troubled 
the  boy  was  that  this  one  that  got  away  was 
that  old  rascal,  Le  Iteynard  Subtle,  who  was 
sure  to  make  trouble  for  them  yet. 

“Oh,  why  didn’t  they  make  sure  of  him, 
anyway  !” 

The  boy  was  so  troubled  that  lie  went  back 
and  looked  at  the  last  page  of  the  book  to 
see  how  it  came  out. 

“It’s  all  right,”  lie  said,  “a  bullet  from 
Killdeer  ended  Dim" — and  that  trouble  was 
over.  It.  is  better  to  work  these  things  out 
and  have  faith  in  the  author,  but  now  and 
then  there  is  one  so  had  that  it  seems  as  if 
we  must  skip  through  and  make  sure  of  the 
end.  After  all  it  is  better  to  have  faith  and 
go  on.  H.  w.  c. 


Make 

By 

Using 

Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks. 

This  truck  will  fit  any  beam, 
rigid  or  left,  one  or  two  horse, 
wood  or  steel  plow.  A  boy  can 
handle  it  with  ease,  most  of  tlie 
time  without  his  hand  on  the 
plow.  Regulates  perfectly 
depth  and  width  of  furrow.  Will  balance  plow  in 
hard,  dry,  stony  soil,  and  save  a  third  of  draft  on 
horses.  The  plowman  does  not  need  to  hold  plow 
handles.  Works  perfectly  in  tall  grass  or  weeds, 
turning  them  completely  under.  Thousands  in  use. 

If  it  does  not  do  all  of  these  things,  you  can 
send  it  back  and  we  will  not  only  return  your 
money  but  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Write  for  our  booklet  “Progress  in  Plowing.’’  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.  Retail  price  $5.  Get  special  agents  proposition. 

Wonder  Plow  Co., 32 7  Factory  St.,  St.  Clair.  Mich. 


Let  Us  Build 
Your  Buggy 

We  will  build  it  to  your  order,  save  you  $20 
to  $25  on  tho  price,  and  take  all  chances  of 
suiting  you.  Our  large  catalog  explains 
this  fully;  tells  how  we  ship  orders  with¬ 
out  money  and 
quotes  wholesale 
prices  on  200 
styles  of  vehicles 
and  har¬ 
ness. 
Mailed 
free  on 
request. 
It  tells 
all  about 
our 

Columbia  King$50  Buggy 

which  would  cost  you  at  least  $75  if  bought 
at  retail,  and  gives  many  valuable  hints  on 
selecting  any  kind  of  a  rig.  Before  you  buy 
be  sure  to  write  for  our  catalog  and  special 
offer.  Address, 

Columbia  Mfg.  &  Supply  Cofomlmnati^o.’ 


U.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  got  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 


Two 

Wagons 
for  the 
Price 
Of  One 


The  Nilburn 


Wagon 


The  Milburn  Wagon  is  so  well  made,  and 
all  weak  points  so  carefully  strengthened  that 
though  you  may  pay  more  for  it  than  for  a 
cheaper  wagon,  at  tlie  end  of  one  or  two 
years  you  are  money  ahead.  Wily? — Because 
you  have  had  no  breakage  or  repairs,  no  petty 
annoyances  that  cause  delay  and  cost  money. 

Any  man  who  will  buy  two  wagons  at  the 
same  time,  and  keep  track  of  tlie  cost  of  re¬ 
pairs  and  lost  time  and  examine  his  wagons 
at  the  end  of  each  year  will  soon  discover  that 
it  pays  big  to  buy  a  good  wagon. 

Take  for 

exam  pie,  .  -  _ _ 

our  bol-  - mt  L'v~1' 

sterplates. 

They  are 
made  of 
malleabl  e 
iron.which 
costs  two 
or  three 
times  as 

much  as  wrought  iron.  And  they  weigh  three 
times  as  much  as  the  plain  plates  used  on 
other  wagons. 

But  look  at  the  cut;  notice  how  the  little 
cups  are  made  to  fit  into  each  other;  no  strain 
on  the  king  bolt  there. 

And  the  flanges  at  D.  D.  project  so  well 
down  over  the  sand  board  and  bolster  that 
these  parts  can  never  split  on  a  MILBURN 
wagon. 

If  you  have  read  our  advertisements  you 
will  know  that  this  is  just  one  point  out  of 
dozens  where  the  MILBURN  Wagon  shines 
over  all  others. 

If  you  want  to  know  all  of  these  points; 
if  you  want  to  read  a  book  that  will  help 
you  to  judge  of  wagons  so  accurately  that 
you  will  be  an  expert  buyer,  send  us  your 
name. 

We  have  just  printed  such  a  book  and  will 
be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  FREE. 

Milburn  Wagon  Company, 

Dept.  R  Toledo,  Ohio 


TRADE 
Your  Old 
Buggy  fora 
New  One 

We  are  selling  the  entire 
output  of  a  buggy  top  and  re¬ 
pair  factory  at  less  than  reg- 

ular  factory  prices.  You  can  make  yoor  Ola  buggy 
look  like  new  for  only  a  few  dollars. 

Eiqht  Factories  With  One  Selling 
Head.  Entire  Output  direct 
to  you. 

The  entire  output  of  eight  factories  making  Bug¬ 
gy  Tops  and  Supplies,  Vehicles  of  all  kinds,  Paints 
and  Varnishes,  Steel  Ranges,  Sewing  Machines. 
Farm  and  Blacksmith  Tools,  Steel  Wheels  and 
Handy  Wagons,  Telephones  and  Supplies. 

All  combined  to  cut  down  selling  expense  and  de¬ 
liver  goods  to  the  consumer  direct  at  unheard  of 
low  prices. 

Write  for  Big  Free  Catalog. 

describing  and  Illustrating  the  output  of  all  of  our 
factories  In  one  big  volume.  Tho  greatest  selling 
plan  ever  devised,  to  save  money  for  the  buyer, 
plainly  and  clearly  explained.  The  Book  Is  free. 
Write  for  it. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO., 
Dept,  31  Cleveland,  O. 


CARRIAGES 

Buggies  and  Harness 

We  sell  direct  to  users  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  By  buying 
direct  from  us  you  suve 
middlemen’s  profits,  and 
get  everything  the  latest, 
best  and  most  durable. 
Our  1906  free  catologue 
DrT.,,  .tells  about  ourno money 

L  D R 1 C  E_$4 5 .  *  with  order  plan,  2  years 
guaranty,  freight  offer  and  how  we  ship  anywhere 
on  approval  and  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

We  make  160  styles  of  vehicles  from  $28.50  up 
and  100  styles  of  harness  from  $4.50  up.  Don’t  buy 
vehicles  or  harness  until  you  have  heard  from  us. 
Write  today  for  Free  Money-Saving  Catalogue. 

U.  S.  BUGGY  &  CART  CO., 

I Sta.  737, Cincinnati,  O. 


SAVE  MONEY 

By  Buying  Direct  From  Our  Factory 

anything  you  may  need  in  the  way  of  a  vehicle  or 
harness.  Wo  make  a  complete  lino  and  offor  tho  largest 
choice  of  styles  and  variety.  With  us  it  is  QUALITY 
first,  price  afterward.  Thero  may  bo  “cheaper  ’  buggies 
than  ours,  but  we  can  prove  there  arc  none  better. 


We  hare  pleased 
thousands  of  others 
and  can  do  tho 
same  for  you. 
Remember  our 

GUARANTEE 
“Satisfaction 
r  Money 
Back.” 


Write  to-day  for  our  new 
Catalog.  It  is  FREE. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE 
&  HARNESS  CO. 

3124  South  High  St., 
Columbus 
Ohio. 


desired,  and  give 

with  a  written  gnarantei 
Save  Dealers’  Profits. 

UNION  BUGGY 


THERE  ARE  REASONS 
*  Let  Us  “Show  You  ” 

How  and  why  we  can  sell  you  this  $75.00  Buggy 
for  $40.00.  Investigate,  we  will  help  you.  Ask 
for  our  200  page  illustrated  Style 
Book  Free.  You  are  not  prepared 
to  get  the  best  for  your  money  un¬ 
til  you  have  it.  W  heels  and  gears 
made  of  selected  “Shell  Bark” 
Hickory,  rolled  steel  tires,  forged 
steel  axles,  oil  tempered  springs. 
Old  fashioned  oil  and  lead  hand 
painting.  We  ship  on  approval, 
without  one  cent  in  advance,  when 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

for  Two  Years.  Money  refunded  on  all  purchases  not  satisfactory. 
We  build  150  styles  of  Vehicles,  50  styles  of  Harness.  Ask  the 

CO.,  No.  75  Saginaw  St.,  Pontiac,  flich. 


You 


I  Want  to  Write  You 
a  Personal  Letter 

—Will  You  Send  Me  Your  Name  and  Address  on  a  Postal  Ctrd? 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  our  legal  binding  Guarantee  for  two  years. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  sold  direct  to  you  from  our  factory- 
saving  you  about  40%  on  the  cost  of  your  vehicle. 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  our  thirty  day  free  trial  offer. 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  our  legal,  binding  guarantee  for  two  years. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  we  were  able  to  build  up  the  biggest  mall  order  vehicle  business 
in  the  world  and  of  the  great  reputation  we  have  made  on  the  Quality  of  our  work. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  Split  Hickory— and  why  It  Is  far  superior  to  any  other  material 
used  in  Vehicle  construction. 

I  want  to  tell  you  all  about  our  new  factory;  how  the  great  demand  for  our  Split  Hickory 
Special  $50.00  Top  Buggy  has  forced  us  to  equip  an  entire  factory  for  its  exclusive 
manufacture. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  we  select  every  piece  of  material  that  goes  Into  this  buggy— and  I 
want  to  explain,  in  detail,  the  100  points  of  merit  in  the  construction  of  our  Split  Hickory 
Special. 

I  want  to  tell  you  why  it  is  to  your  advantage  to  order  from  us  a  buggy  made  to  your  order 
— a  genuine,  trade-marked  Split  Flickory  Buggy— rather  than  to  buy  one  from  a  factory 
making  cheap  buggies  under  contract  to  be  sold  by  mail  order  houses.  Such  buggies  may 
seem  low  in  price— but  in  reality  they  are  the  dearest  buggies  a  man  can  buy. 

Our  1906  Split  Hickory  Vehicle  Book  is  just  off  the  press. 

I  take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  finest  vehicle  and  harness  catalogue  ever  issued 
by  anyone.  It  contains  180  pages  and  gives  full  description  and  price  of  over  100  styles  of 
genuine  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  ranging  in  price 


from  S35  up. 

Will  you  let  me  send  you  this  letter? 
Will  you  let  me  send  you  this  180  page 
book  free? 

It  doesn’t  matter  where  or  from  whom 
you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  buggy— it 
won’t  do  any  harm  to  get  my  personal 
letter  and  our  catalogue  before  you  buy. 
You  will  then  know  what  your  buggy 
ought  to  cost  you. 

Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are 
used  everywhere.  We  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  testimonials  from  every 
state. 

Let  me  send  you  this  letter, 

_  and  this  new  book.  Address, 

IH.  C.  PHELPS,  President, 

Th*  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Company, 

Station  290  Cincinnati,  0. 


This  is  our 
’*  Split  Hickory 
Special”  19U6 
Model-$50— Sold 
on  30  duys’  free 
trial  —  two  year 
Iron  Olad  Guar¬ 
antee. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


MOLASSES  AS  STOCK  FOOD. 

I  would  like  to  ask  as  to  the  value 
of  molasses  as  a  feed  for  stock,  about  the 
proportion  to  use  and  how  fed,  D.  D.  L. 

Massachusetts. 

The  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station 
makes  the  following  statement.  We  have 
found  molasses  fed  in  small  quantities  an 
excellent  feed  for  old  horses: 

“The  residuum  molasses  from  Porto 
Rico  is  at  present  being  offered  in  New 
England  for  feeding  purposes  at  13  cents 
a  gallon  of  12  pounds.  The  experiments 
are  sufficiently  advanced  to  j  ustify  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statements:  The  molasses  con¬ 
tains  24  to  28  per  cent  of  water,  3  per 
cent  of  nitrogenous  matter  and  7  to  8 
per  cent  of  ash ;  the  balance  consists  of 
sugar  and  allied  substances.  It  is  a  strict¬ 
ly  carbohydrate  feed,  belonging  to  the 
same  group  as  corn  and  hominy  meals. 
Molasses  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  feed 
stuff,  the  only  questions  for  consideration 
relate  to  its  relative  economy  and  its 
suitability  for  different  farm  animals.  It 
will  probably  be  shown  to  contain  some 

I, 200  pounds  of  digestible  organic  matter 
in  a  ton,  against  1,500  pounds  in  a  ton 
of  cornmeal.  On  this  basis  alone  it  would 
have — pound  for  pound — 80  per  cent  of 
the  nutritive  value  of  corn.  Its  value  will 
probably  be  somewhat  enhanced  over  this 
figure,  because  of  its  other  desirable  quali¬ 
ties.  Molasses  has  failed  to  produce  any 
particularly  favorable  effect  upon  animals 
that  were  previously  in  normal  condition, 
neither  has  it  noticeably  changed  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  milk.  It  has  not  been  tried  at 
this  station  upon  horses  that  were  not  in 
satisfactory  physical  condition.  Molasses 
may  constitute  one-sixth  to  one-fourth 
of  the  grain  ration  for  horses  (one  pint 
to  one  quart  daily).  A  larger  quantity 
tends  to  make  them  logy.  The  same 
amount  may  be  fed  daily  as  a  constituent 
of  the  grain  ration  for  dairy  stock.  For 
young  pigs,  weighing  50  pounds,  we  have 
begun  with  an  ounce  daily  in  connection 
with  sweet  skim-milk  and  cornmeal,  and 
gradually  increased,  until,  when  the  pigs 
averaged  230  pounds,  each  was  receiving 
four  pounds  daily.  These  pigs  continue  to 
grow  well,  and  show  no  unfavorable  ef¬ 
fects  from  the  molasses  ration.  Whether 
it  will  prove  more  economical  than  corn¬ 
meal  for  fattening  has  not  been  demon¬ 
strated.  The  station  intends  giving  this 
matter  further  study.  Molasses  being  very 
deficient  in  nitrogenous  matter  must  be 
fed  in  connection  with  some  protein  con¬ 
centrate,  when  used  as  the  component  of 
a  ration  for  dairy  stock  and  growing  pigs. 
It  is  believed  the  chief  use  of  molasses  for 
northern  farmers  will  consist  in  its  ap¬ 
parently  favorable  action  upon  the  organs 
of  digestion,  and  in  improving  the  pala- 
tability  of  corn  stover,  malt  sprouts  and 
similar  feed  stuffs,  rather  than  as  a  nutri¬ 
ent  to  be  fed  in  any  large  quantity  in  place 
of  the  best  grades  of  concentrated  feeds. 
(This  applies  particularly  to  horses  and 
to  dairy  stock.)  It  is  inconvenient  to 
handle,  requires  more  time  to  feed  than 
ordinary  grains,  and  in  Summer  attracts 
a  large  number  of  flies.” 

HOUSING  SHEEP. 

It  beats  all  how  easy  it  is  to  fight  bat¬ 
tles  and  gain  victories  on  paper!  To 
set  up  men  of  straw  and  knock  them  over 
with  clubs !  To  lay  down  false  premises 
and  draw  misleading  conclusions  !  Notice 

J.  McCuie  in  Northwest  Farmer  says : 
“The  yolk  that  is  secreted  from  the  skin 
of  the  sheep  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
wool  and  for  the  prevention  of  felting  in 
the  fleece  makes  the  skin  of  the  sheep 
rather  unsensitive  to  cold.  The  wool  on 
the  sheep  prevents  the  escape  of  animal 
heat  from  the  body  to  some  extent,  and 
these  conditions  of  skin  and  fleece  make 
it  unnecessary  to  house  sheep  warmly. 
In  fact,  sheep  do  better  in  moderately 
cold  than  when  kept  warm.”  He  sajrs 
further,  “The  bad  effects  of  too  great 
warmth  arise  as  follows:  The  moisture 
exhaled  from  the  lungs  of  the  sheep  con¬ 
fined  in  a  close  pen  makes  the  fleeces 


damp,  and  when  the  sheep  are  turned  out 
into  the  cold  air  they  catch  cold,  result¬ 
ing  in  catarrh  or  influenza,  generally  des¬ 
ignated  ‘snuffles’  by  the  shepherd.”  An¬ 
alyze  these  statements  by  the  light  of 
common  sense,  and  what  is  the  result? 
No  animal  has  a  skin  more  sensitive  to 
cold  than  the  sheep,  and  the  thick  fleece 
is  for  the  express  purpose  of  protection. 
From  this  fact  we  should  learn  that  it 
pays  to  keep  the  sheep  warm.  Not  in 
folds  so  close  and  ill-ventilated  that  the 
fleece  becomes  damp  and  wet,  but  in  folds 
so  well  ventilated  that  all  moisture  is 
carried  away,  and  walls  kept  so  dry  that  a 
match  can  be  ignited  anywhere  by  scratch¬ 
ing  on  the  wall.  Nor  should  sheep  so 
housed  ever  be  turned  out  in  the  cold. 
We  have  at  the  present  time  in  our  sheep- 
folds  about  1.000  ewes;  each  has  a  space 
of  about  16  square  feet  of  floor  space  in 
a  nine-foot  basement,  and  the  thermome¬ 
ter  is  never  below  50  degrees,  and  there 
is  not  nor  has  there  been  this  Winter  a 
single  case  of  influenza  or  snuffles.  A 
large  part  have  lambs,  and  more  are  com¬ 
ing  all  the  time,  and  lambs  and  ewes  are 
as  contented  and  happy  as  though  running 
in  a  June  pasture. 

•  Again,  he  says :  “While  exercise  and 
fresh  air  are  at  all  times  desirable,  the 
sheds  should  be  so  made  that  they  can 
be  closed  in  case  of  extreme  cold.”  Who 
ever  saw  a  mature  sheep  walking  about 
for  exercise?  I  have  watchecf  them  for 
days  and  weeks,  in  fact,  years  ago,  for 
whole  Winters,  and  I  always  found  them 
ready  to  get  into  some  sheltered  corner 
out  of  the  wind  and  cold  when  at  all 
possible.  But  I  soon  learned  better,  and 
now  we  never  let.  a  sheep  out  of  the 
folds,  once  they  go  in,  until  warm  enough 
in  Spring  to  go  to  the  pasture.  Another 
great  advantage  in  close  housing  is  that 
they  can  be  sheared  in  Winter  and  will 
then  need  less  room  than  when  in  full 
fleece,  and  we  thus  get  rid  of  the  ticks, 
for  an  old  hen  with  a  brood  of  chickens 
will  pick  every  tick  from  several  hundred 
shorn  sheep ;  try  it !  J.  s.  woodward. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
have  Thick  Wind  or 
Choke-down,  can  he  re¬ 
moved  with 

ABSORBING 

or  any  Bunch  or  Swelling 
caused  by  strain  or  inflam¬ 
mation.  No  blister.  No 
hair  gone  and  horse  kept 
at  work.  $2.00  per  bottle, 
delivered.  Book  3-B  free.  ABSORBIXE,  JR.,  for 
mankind,  81.00  delivered.  Cures  Goitre,  Tumors, 
Varicose  veins,  Etc.  Book  tree.  Made  only  by 

W.  F.YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Monmouth  Si  .Springfield, Mass. 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 

cures  lameness,  splint,  curb, 
thrush,  colic,  founder,  distem¬ 
per,  etc.  Standing  offer,  good 
everywhere :  $100.  for  a  failure 
where  we  say  it  will  cure.  "Vet¬ 
erinary  Experience”  free.  100 
pages,  the  perfect  home  horse 

doctor.  Write  for  a  copy. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co., 

3  0  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  Lady  can  hold  him. 


of  the  BEERY  BIT 
FOUR  BITS  IN  ONE 

Cures  Kicker.,  Itunsway*.  Pullers, 
Shyers,  cte.  Send  for  Bit  on  Ten 
Bays’  Trial  and  circular  showing 
the  four  distinct  ways  of  using  it. 
Prof.  J.Q.  Beery,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio. 


DONT 

LET 

HIM 

SUFFER 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


SEND 
TO-DAY 
ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 

ONLY  POSITIVE 

AND 

PERMANENT 


S3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case 

or  your  money  will  be 
refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE  will 

cure  ordinary  cases. 

|  8  Q  V™  j  ip  Bent  post  paid  on 
IlnP  i'TI  receipt  of  price. 

UWIlk^f  AG  ENTS  WANTED  L 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  COMPANY 

461  ^our^  Avenue.  PITTSBURGH  PA# 


LABEL 

Stamped  with  your 
name  or  address,  also 
numbers.  The  best 
mark  for  all  live  stock 
to  save  loss  or  confusion. 

Sample!  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA,  74  Main  St., 
West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


ALL  ABOUT  H0LSTEINS 

SeDd  postal  card  for  64-page  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


SLOANS  LINIMENT 


-AND- 


VETERINARY  REMEDIES 

are  a  necessity  to  every 
Farmer  &  Stockraiser. 

MAILED  FREE. 

Sloan’s  Treatise  on  the  Horse, 
and  Sloan’s  Advice  on  the 
Care  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  ^  Send  your  address  to 

DR.  EARL  S.  SLOAN,  615  ALBANY  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS.  ^ 


SAVE-THE-HQRSE”  Spavin  CureM 

Registered  Trade  Mark. 

Dillon,  S  .C.— Before  using  “Save-the-Horse”  my  mare  went  on  three 
legs,  now  you  can’t  tell  it.  It  beats  anything  I  ever  saw.  A. L. BETHEA. 


aa  Per  Bottle.  With  written 
)I(|UU  Guarantee— as  binding  to  pro- 
tect  you  as  legal  talent  could 
make  it.  Send  lor  copy  and  beoklet. 
At  Dmggitt.  and  Doalort  or  Ezprcit  paid. 


•,Seve•tho-Horae,,  Permanently  Cures  Sparin’ 

Riugbune  (except  low  Ringboue),  Curb,  Thoroughpin,  SpllnP 
Shoe  lloil.  Wind  Puff,  Injured  Tendon,  and  all  lamoneM,  with" 
out  scar  or  loeB  of  hair.  Horse  may  work  as  usuaL 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO„  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Formerly  Troy,  N-  Y. 


TRADE 

MARK 


PUTS  VIM  INTO  STOCK 

Tonic  Stock  Food  is  a  condimental  appetizer  which  puts  life, 
THr  vigor,  muscle  and  bone  into  farm  animals,  when  red  with 
their  regular  food  rations.  Made  in  4  different  formulas; 
arvl  for  dairy  cows,  horses,  hogs  and  general  feeding.  “Elgin 
Brand”  Tonic  Stock  Food  costs  $3.50  per  hundred,  freight  paid. 
Catalog  free.  If  your  dealerdoes  not  carry  It,  remit  the  money;  we 
will  ship  direct.  See  that  every  package  bears  our  Arrow  Trade 
Mark.  Address  Dept,  17,  and  get  free  souvenir  calendar. 

Agents  wanted.  TONIC  STOCK  FOOD,  CO.,  ELGIN,  ILL. 


rkUROC-JERSEY  PIGS  and  BRED  SOWS.  All 
**  stock  eligible  to  registry.  Write  for  prices.  Ad- 
Iress  A.  B.  WOODHULL,  ’ 


Wading  River,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

All  ages  and  sexes,  son  of  Lord 
Premier,  No.  50001,  the  $1,500  Boar,  at  head  of  herd. 
Send  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 
In  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Large  English  Berkshires  Jg. 

year  old  Registered  Sow  of  choicest  breeding. 
NUTWOOD  FARMS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 

A  SHROPSHIRE  BREEDING  EWES  FOR 
SALE— I  will  sell  my  whole  Flock  of  40  Reg¬ 
istered  Shropshire  Breeding  Ewes,  all  safely  in 
lamb  by  first-class  ram,  and  in  very  fine  condition. 
Due  to  iamb  the  first  of  April.  Price  $15  per  head. 

J.  M.  LADD,  Victor,  New  York. 

KENTUCKY  JACK  FARM. 

A  fine  lot  of  big  Black  well-bred 
KJCNTUCKY  JACKS,  alsolm- 
poYted  SPANISH  JACKS, 
selected  by  me  personally  from 
the  very  best  breeds  of  Jacks  in 
Spain.  We  furnish  a  certificate 
of  pedigree  with  each  Imported 
Jack.  Come  and  see  me  or  write 
for  prices.  I  can  please  you. 

JOE  E.  WRIGHT,  Junction  City,  Ky. 

KENTUCKY  JACKS 

IK  AND  STALLIONS. 

One  hundred  head  of 
Jacks,  Jennets,  Saddle,  Trotting 
and  Pacing  Stallions  and  some  nice 
Poland  China  Hogs,  We  won  more 
m  Vl  premiums  on  Jacks  than  all  other 
breeders  combined  at  Ky.  State  Pair 
1905.  Write  for  what  you  want. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  COMPANY,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Branch  barn  for  jacks,  Marion,  Kansas. 

Jersey  Cattle,  Berkshire  Hogs, 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  905  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

THE  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN  -FRIESIAN  S 
are  bred  for  large  Production,  Good  Size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Neshanic,  N.  J 

STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 

$40,000  SALES!FOR'1905. 
is  ample  evidence  that  the  people  appreciate  fair 
dealing  and  square  methods.  Shams  are  ex¬ 
posed.  Our  books  are  open  to  inspection. 

Star  Farm  Leads  the  World 

in  the  sale  of  registered  Holsteins  of  superior 
breeding  and  at  reasonable  prices.  190(5  WILL 
ECLIPSE  ALL  PAST  RECORDS. 

Special  prices  will  be  made  on  registered  Holstein 
cows,  service  bulls,  heifers  and  calves. 

$5,000  Guarantee  that  every  animal  sold 
will  be  strictly  as  represented.  You  take  no 
chances  when  you  order  at  Star  Farm.  A  postal  in¬ 
quiry  will  bring  you  beautiful,  illustrated  circulars 
and  valuable  information. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Dept.  D, Cortland,N.  Y 


Egg  Machines — 
hens  fed  on  Pratts 
Poultry  Food.  The 
reason?  It  makes 
every  organ  work  and 
(the  hen  can’t  help 
laying.  Try  it. 


DAI  MALE  AND  FE- 

rUK  uHLK.  MALE  ELK  at 

The  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf.  Flint,  Michigan. 


Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Jkgist’d  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire.  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
[  Collie  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
I  Poultry.  Come  see  my 
r stock  and  make  your  owu 
selections.  Send  2c.  stamp 
Fancy  ofKureka  130891  for  New  Catalogue. 
EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Penua 


IT'S  A  FACT 

That  we  now  have  more  young  cows  of  milking  age 
than  we  can  possibly  stable  this  coming  Winter. 
They  are  bred  to  such  bulls  as  DeKol  2d's  Butter 
Boy  3d,  Beryl  Wayne’s  Paul  DeKol,  and  the  imported 
bull  Karel  Bos  1st,  PRIZE  and  CHAMPION  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair.  We  will  make  a  reduction  in 
price  in  all  lines.  This  is  an  opportunity  you  should 
not  overlook.  Send  for  further  particulars  and  folder. 
THE  STEVENS  HERD.  Established  1870. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON, 
Rrookside  Stock  Farm,  Laeoua,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Bred  Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

From  Registered  and  Record  Stock.  ALFALFA 
SOIL  from  lots  that  have  raised  alfalfa  for  the  past 
five  years.  Prices  moderate.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius.  New  York. 


The  Edgewater  Herd, 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Holstein  cattle  of  the  purest  breeding,  Chester 
White,  Poland  China,  Berkshire,  Essex,  and  Duroc 
Jersey  Red  Swine  of  all  ages.  A  Splendid  bred  lot 
of  Young  Stock  on  Hand  for  Sale,  also  Choice  Grade 
Dairy  Cows.  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 
Address  W.;R.  SELLECK,  Hunting-ton,  N.Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  6uch  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  on 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM.  Rifton,  Ulster  Co..  N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  you  desire  the  best  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perteci 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  witli  an  order. 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON,  •  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 
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SWEET  POTATOES  DRYING  COWS. 

Will  feeding  a  cow  sweet  potatoes  have  a 
tendeucy  to  dry  her  up  sooner  than  other¬ 
wise.  H.  C. 

Vineland.  N.  J. 

It  is  hard  to  see  why  sweet  potatoes 
should  cause  a  cow  to  dry  up.  Irish  pota¬ 
toes  have  been  fed  with  some  success  to 
dairy  cows  in  seasons  when  the  crop  has 
been  very  plentiful.  About  50  per  cent 
of  the  ration  may  consist  of  potatoes.  A 
small  amount  would  be  better  still  if 
mixed  with  dry  roughness  fed.  Of  course, 
potatoes  will  not  take  the  place  of  grain, 
and  a  liberal  grain  ration  should  be  fed 
to  cows  maintained  on  this  diet.  Potatoes 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  flow  of 
milk,  but  if  fed  in  large  amounts  cows 
often  refuse  to  eat  them.  Sweet  pota¬ 
toes  are  probably  more  fattening  in  their 
nature  than  Irish  potatoes,  and  if  fed  raw 
it  seems  as  though  20  to  30  pounds  per 
day  might  be  fed  with  some  advantage 
without  injury  to  the  milk  flow. 

Va.  Exp.  Station.  Andrew  m.  soule. 


COW  WITH  DEPRAVED  APPETITE. 

What  causes  a  cow  that  is  fed  well  to  eat 
manure?  What  will  cure  such  a  cow? 

Marion  Station,  Md.  p.  l.  g. 

The  usual  trouble  is  in  the  feeding.  A 
man  may  think  he  is  feeding  his  cow 
“well”  when  in  reality  lie  is  not  supplying 
her  needs.  Suppose  a  man  stuffed  the 
cow  with  cornmeal  and  fodder  or  Tim¬ 
othy  hay.  In  the  end  the  cow  would 
surely  suffer,  because  there  is  not  enough 
of  the  mineral  or  bone-forming  materials 
in  this  ration  to  supply  her  needs.  She 
might  be  fat  enough,  but  sooner  or  later 
her  system  would  crave  lime  aud  phos¬ 
phates,  and  this  craving  will  drive  her  to 
gnaw  bones  or  fence  rails  or  to  eat  dirt 
or  filth.  The  way  to  cure  this  is  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  bone  makers  in  her  food.  Feed 
wheat  bran  and  linseed  oil,  and  give  a 
handful  of  fine  bone  meal  in  her  feed 
three  times  a  week. 

FEEDING  RATION  FOR  EWES. 

Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ration,  which  I  am  using  for  ewes? 
A  third  of  them  have  lambed.  Iambs  are  com-- 
ing  strong,  and  the  ewes  are  giving  plenty  of 
milk  :  Cut  clover  and  Timothy  hay,  one  and 
a  quarter  pound  per  head  per  day;  wheat 
bran,  one-half  pound;  rye,  one-half  pound; 
linseed  meal,  three  ounces;  brewers’  grains, 
wet,  three  pints.  a.  s. 

Westbury  Station,  N.  Y, 

I  am  not  sure  whether  the  questioner 
means  that  all  the  roughage  he  is  feed¬ 
ing  is  the  lj4  pound  of  hay  a  day  per 
head.  If  it  is  it  is  not  nearly  enough;  a 
full-grown  ewe  should  have  three  or  four 
pounds  of  hay  per  day.  1  he  only  way  to 
determine  is  to  give  them  all  they  will 
eat  up  clean  in  two  feeds,  whether  it  be 
three  or  five  pounds.  Neither  would  I 
cut  it  for  sheep.  They  will  relish  it 
much  better  whole,  and  can  cut  it  much 
cheaper  than  by  any  machinery ;  neither  is 
it  any  better  for  being  cut,  except  if  the 
1  imothy  were  very  coarse  there  might  be 
some  danger  of  the  stalks  pricking 
through  the  paunch.  This  could  only 
be  obviated  by  cutting  extremely  fine.  Bet¬ 
ter  not  feed  that  kind  of  hay.  The  grain 
ration  is  very  good ;  as  I  have  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  say  in  these  columns,  the  wet 
brewers’  grains  are  excellent  for  breed¬ 
ing  ewes.  I  presume  the  rye  is  grown 
nn  ^le  farm ;  it  is  not  one  of  the  best 
sheep  feeds,  and  unless  home  grown 
would  rather  feed  a  like  amount  of  corn, 
which  is  cheaper  and  better.  However, 
one-half  pound  per  day  will  do  no  harm, 
and  help  furnish  carbohydrates,  which  are 
rather  lacking  in  this  ration.  The  ration 
's  *00  heavy  for  ewes  that  have  not 
lambed.  For  such  I  would  cut  out  the 
'}e,  two  ounces  of  the  linseed  meal  and 
one-half  of  the  brewers’  grains.  Then 
come  to  the  full  ration  as  indicated,  as 
die  lambs  were  able  to  take  the  milk,  and 
die  increased  drain  on  the  ewer  called 
t(  ’i  a  heavier  ration.  This  implies  that 
the  ewes  with  lambs  should  be  separate 
from  the  ewes  that  have  not  yet  had 
lambs.  1  he  above  change  of  more  hay 
and  less  grain  will  cheapen  the  ration  and 
certainly  give  better  results  in  the  long 


run  with  both  ewes  and  lambs.  Too 
much  milk  is  nearly  or  quite  as  bad  as 
too  little.  It  is  not  often  that  there  is 
need  for  one  to  advise  lighter  feeding, 
yet  in  this  case  it  is  certainly  wise. 

edw’d  van  alstyne. 


SHEEP  THAT  GNAW  TREES. 

Can  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  a  good  wash 
that  will  prevent  sheep  from  eating  the  hark 
from  apple  trees?  I  keep  sheep  in  an  or¬ 
chard  In  Winter  that  adjoins  my  barn,  and 
they  have  got  so  they  will  gnaw  the  bark 
from  the  trunks  of  trees  10  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter.  I  think  they  might  never  have  learned 
the  trick  if  1  had  uot  cut  down  some  worth¬ 
less  trees  and  left  limbs  for  them  to  gnaw. 

Barboursville,  Va.  a.  r.  i,. 

If  you  will  make  a  thin  whitewash  and 
stir  in  it  some  fresh  cow  manure  I  do  not 
think  the  sheep  will  trouble  the  trees 
again;  if  you  will  give  their  trunks  a 
good  swabbing  with  the  mixture,  or  you 
can  stir  in  some  fresh  blood,  which  will 
be  distasteful  to  the  sheep.  Perhaps  a 
better  way  would  be  to  wrap  the  trees 
around  with  chicken  wire  that  has  a  small 
mesh.  If  this  is  done,  place  some  slats 
between  the  tree  and  the  wire,  so  the  lat¬ 
ter  will  not  get  too  tight  about  the  tree. 
The  wash  would  have  to  be  renewed ;  the 
wire  will  last  for  years.  While  the  eating 
of  the  limbs  of  the  fallen  trees  was  per¬ 
haps  the  immediate  cause  of  their  gnaw¬ 
ing  the  bark,  the  main  source  of  trouble 
lies  back  of  that.  I  have  had  sheep  in 
orchards  for  nearly  30  years,  and  while 
there  have  been  many  broken  limbs  and 
trees  that  they  have  eaten — for  they  are 
natural  scavengers — I  never  had  one 
touch  the  trunk  of  a  tree  of  any  size. 
The  difficulty  is  that  the  sheep  lack  min¬ 
eral  matter  in  their  food.  This  is  more 
likely  to  occur  where  the  sheep  are  pas¬ 
tured  in  the  orchard,  for  this  grass  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  shade  is  particularly  lacking 
in  nutrients.  Some  years  ago  I  had  a 
similar  trouble  with  a  lot  of  cattle.  I 
thought  it  a  bad  habit,  and  took  them  out. 
The  next  Winter,  about  February,  the 
same  trouble  occurred.  I  then  began  to 
study  conditions,  and  realized  that  I  had 
little  bone  material  in  my  feed.  I  was 
feeding  large  quantities  of  silage  and  wet 
brewers’  grains;  little  or  no  bran  or 
clover  hay.  I  gave  them  some  ground 
bone  for  immediate  relief,  and  since  have 
never  failed  to  have  plenty  of  ash  in  the 
feed,  and  though  the  same  cows  were 
turned  in  the  orchard  the  next  Winter  I 
never  have  had  any  further  trouble, 
neither  have  I  protected  the  trees  in  any 
way.  I  would  suggest  a  liberal  feed  to 
the  sheep  of  oats  or  wheat  bran,  not  so 
much  to  protect  the  trees  as  for  the  good 
of  the  sheep.  edw’d  van  alstyne. 


GIVE  YOUR  COWS 
A  SQUARE  DEAL 

The  owner  of  but  three,  four  or  five  cows  as  a  rule  keep^s 
them  simply  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  home  table  with 
milk,  cream  and  butter.  He  claims  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  cows 
for  the  dollars  and  cents  they  will  earn.  Why  he  makes  this 
claim  is  only  because  he  has  never  given  the  cows  a  “  square 
deal.”  It  is  a  case  of  the  pot  calling  the  kett.e  black.  The  cows 
are  well  fed,  milked  daily  and  the  milk  set  away  in  crocks  or 
pans  for  the  cream  to  rise  by  natural  processes.  Here  is  where 
the  cow  receives  her  bad  reputation.  From  twenty  to  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  cream  never  rises  and  is  thrown  away 
with  the  skimmilk.  This  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  lost  butter 
represents  a  snug  little  sum  at  the  end  of  the  year — all  lost, 
just  thrown  away,  and  the  cow  is  considered  unprofitable.  A 

DE  LAVAL  CENTRIFUGAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

will  stop  this  waste  and  at  the  same  time  produce  purer  and 
sweeter  cream  from  which  butter  can  be  made  that  will  sell  for 
from  five  to  ten  cents  more  per  pound  than  the  gravity  skimmed 
product.  In  addition  the  skimmilk  is  left  fresh  and  warm  for 
the  calves.  Are  not  such  savings  as  this  worth  investigating  ? 
Our  illustrated  catalogue  of  DE  LAVAL  machines  is  sent  free 
upon  request.  Write  for  it  to-day  and  learn  the  many  benefits  and 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  a  DE  LAVAL  machine. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street 
I’UIIjADELPHIA 
9  &  11  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74  Cort/andt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


109-113  Youville  Square, 
MONTREAL. 

75  &  77  York  Street 
TORONTO. 

14-16  Princess  St., 
WINNIPEG. 


What  You  Gain 


In  a  few  words,  you  gain  this  by  using 


Tubular:  (1).  One-quarter  to  one-half  more 
cream,  because  Tubulars  skim  by  centrifugal 
force,  which  is  thousands  of  times  stronger  than  the  force  of  gravity  that  makes  cream 
rise  in  pans.  (2).  One-half  to  twice  as  much  for  butter,  because  Tubulars  remove  dirt 
and  bacteria,  thus  making  gilt-edge  butter  possible.  (3).  Half  the  work  saved,  because 
you  finish  skimming  five  minutes  after  milk¬ 
ing,  feed  warm  skimmed  milk  at  barn,  and 
ha  ve  only  the  can  of  cream  to  care  for.  Write 

today  for  catalog  W-153.  It  tells  all  plainly.  M M  •  ] 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA.  . . . 

T0R0HT0,  CAH.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundred  thousand  fanners  say  that 
the  best  investment  they  ever  made  WM 
when  they  bought  an 

Electric  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  wide  tires ;  easy  work,  light  draft. 
We’ll  sell  you  a  set  of  the  best  steel  wheels 
made  for  your  old  wagon.  Spoke  unitedwith 
hub .  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  88.  Quincy,  III. 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

Ten  Times  Over. 

Grind  any  tool,  knife  to  mower 
sickle,  with  the 

Practical 
Grinder. 

3,000  revolutions  of 
carborundum  wheel 
per  minute.  Greatest 
abrasive  known.  No 
pressure  needed, does 
not  draw  temper  or' 
heat  tools.  Every  * 
home  needsit.  Write 
for  price  and  circu¬ 
lar.  A  few  good 
agents  wanted. 

ROYAL  MFC.  CO„  228  E.  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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"Your  Milk. 

We  want  you  to  put  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  to  a  test.  We  know  what  it  will  do 
but  we  want  you  to  know  it.  We  know  that  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  given  with  the 
regular  ration  will  make  more  milk  of  a  better  quality,  and  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  leave  a  surprising  margin  above  the  extra  cost.  Just  take  two  cows  giving 
approximately  the  same  pounds  of  milk;  add  to  the  ration  of  one  the  small  doses 
of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  as  prescribed.  Let  the  other  drag  along  in  the  same  ole 
way.  Now  we  guarantee  that 


uifL 


HESS  STOCK  F) 

will  positively  produce  a  big  profit.  Besides  making  cows  give  more  milk  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
hood  increases  the  digestive  capacity  of  market  stock,  shortening  the  feeding  period  30 
days  at  the  very  least,  besides  curing  and  preventing  many  forms  of  stock  disease. 
Stockmen  must  remember  that  it  is  not  the  amount  of  food  consumed  but  the  amount 
digested  that  produces  the  profit.  Increasing  the  powers  of  digestion  and  assimilation 
accord  mg’  to  the  best  medical  authorities  can  only  be  produced  by  the  action  of  bitter 
k  tonics,  iron,  aud  other  medicinal  ingredients  such  as  are  contained  in  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Food,  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D  V  S.).  The  ingredients 
of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  are  recommended  by  the  Veterinary  Colleges  and 
1  the  harm  Papers.  Recognized  as  a  medicinal  tonic  and  laxative 
by  our  own  Government,  aud  sold  on.  a.  written  guarantee  at 
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fZ(i  per  pound  in  100  lb.  sacks;  f  Except  In  Canada 
25  lb.  pail  $1.60  t  1  wtsltanlrSouth. 

A  tablespoonful  per  day  for  the  average  hog.  Less  than  a  penny  a 
day  for  horse,  cow  or  steer. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 
Fomember.thut  from  the  1  st  to  the  10th  of  each  month,  I)r.  Hess  will  furnish 
veterinary  advice  and  prescriptions  free  if  you  will  mention  this  paper,  state  wliat 
stock  you  have,  also  what  stock  food  you  have  fed,  and  enclose  two  cents  for  re- 
p  *n  <>very  Package  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  there  is  a  little  yellow  card  that 
entiHes  you  to  this  free  service  at  any  time. 

luweand8whatkmdo*^mi^f«5.0youllS,ve^iMd.Pa*>er,Btate  h°W  8t°Ck  y°U 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pau-a-ce-a  aud  Instant  Louse  Killer. 

Instant  Louse  Killer  Kins  Lice 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  lo, 


KILLING  LICE  ON  CATTLE. 

In  Hope  Farm  Notes,  page  133,  for 
killing  lice  you  advise  the  use  of  tobacco 
in  some  form.  To  this  I  would  say 
Don’t!  Don’t!  Don’t!  I  am  surprised 
that  a  man  who  has  run  on  the  Prohibi¬ 
tion  ticket,  and  who  does  not  use  tobacco 
in  any  form,  should  advise  using  the  poi¬ 
sonous  stuff  even  to  kill  lice.  It  is 
wicked  to  use  it  on  animals.  I  never 
used  it  but  once.  When  a  boy  Father  had 
a  lot  of  calves  that  were  very  lousy,  and 
he  sent  me  to  a  cigar  factory  to  get  some 
tobacco  stems,  to  steep  them  and  wash 
the  calves.  Well,  I  did  so,  and  by  mere¬ 
ly  having  my  hands  in  the  tea  1  absorbed 
so  much  nicotine  that  it  made  me  sick, 
and  the  calves  were  as  sick  as  the  boy.  The 
poor  things  stood  with  tongues  out  drool¬ 
ing,  and  would  not  eat  for  a  whole  day. 
It  is  bad  enough  for  fool  men  and  boys, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  now  and  then  a 
fool  woman,  to  smoke  and  chew  the  nasty 
stuff,  but  from  the  day  I  washed  the 
calves  to  this  I  have  not  been  guilty  of 
using  it,  even  on  a  dog.  It  is  just  as 
easy  to  kill  lice  as  to  “fall  off  a  log.” 
If  C.  does  not  care  for  the  looks,  let 
him  scatter  the  fine  coal  ashes  freely  over 
the  animals  a  few  times.  This  is  nature’s 
way.  When  out  where  they  can  do  so 
the  animals  will  go  to  a  knoll,  paw  loose 
the  dirt  and  scatter  it  over  themselves. 
The  dust  smothers  the  lice  and  of  course 
kills  them.  If  C.  will  mix  crude  petrole¬ 
um  and  fried  meat  fat,  or  crude  petroleum 
and  lard  oil,  half  and  half,  heat  it  as  hot 
as  possible,  and  not  burn  the  animals,  and 
pour  a  little  along  the  back  over  the 
shoulders  and  rub  it  over  the  brisket  and 
all  about  the  neck  it  will  surely  kill  every 
louse,  no  matter  what  the  breed.  Or  if 
he  cards  his  cattle  as  he  should,  and  will 
have  a  dish  of  crude  oil  handy  and  occa¬ 
sionally  dip  the  teeth  of  cards  into  it  he 
will  never  be  troubled  with  lice.  And 
further  than  this,  if  the  animals  have  any 
sort  of  skin  disease  the  crude  oil  will 
surely  cure  it,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best 
liniments  in  the  world.  He  should  get 
the  very  liquid,  grass-green  oil ;  usually 
it  is  sold  at  hardware  and  drug  stores. 
Mr.  Hope  Farm  Man.  people  like  you, 
and  what  you  say  is  Gospel  to  them,  so  I 
pray  you,  do  not  ever  advise  the  use  of 
such  a  poisonous,  nasty  remedy  again, 
even  to  kill  lice.  j.  s.  woodward. 

MODEL  FIGURES  FOR  COMMON 
FARMERS. 

I  was  somewhat  amused  at  your  com¬ 
ments  on  the  flock  of  hens  that  were  aver¬ 
aging  considerably  over  an  egg  a  day  to 
the  hen.  I  like  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the 
fact  that  it  has  practical  men  as  editors, 
who  are  wrestling  with  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  the  rest  of  us  are  trying  to  work¬ 
out.  Here  is  one  I  have  been  figuring 
on:  There  has  been  a  story  going  the 
rounds  of  the  papers  for  the  last  year  or 
two  of  a  model  farm  of  15  acres  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  on  which  the  owner  keeps  30 
head  of  cows,  horses  and  young  stock. 

I  have  seen  the  account  in  at  least  a 
dozen  papers,  and  it  is  also  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  Report  for  1903, 
and  undoubtedly  is  true.  In  fact,  there 
is  nothing  remarkable  about  it  except  the 
high  price  he  got  for  his  milk.  6%  cents 
per  quart  net  the  year  round.  Of  course 
it  was  profitable.  He  paid  off  a  $7,200 
mortgage  in  six  years,  etc.,  etc.  Law¬ 
yers  tell  us  a  little  difference  in  the  facts 
often  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  law. 
Now.  take  the  quotations  for  milk  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  August  19  last.  It  was  214 
cents  per  quart  net ;  February  17,  3 J/j 
cents  net.  These  are  probably  about  the 
two  extremes  for  the  last  year ;  the  aver¬ 
age  was  about  three  cents  per  quart.  The 
17  cows  this  man  milked  average  26  gal¬ 
lons,  104  quarts  per  day  the  year  round. 
If  he  sold  as  we  would  have  to,  his  daily 
income  would  have  been  104  quarts  at 
three  cents  a  quart,  or  $3.12,  or  $1,138.80 
per  year.  Then  he  sold  five  head  of 
young  cattle  each  year.  He  got  $100  each 
for  them.  No  ordinary  farmer  could 
sell  Jersey  cows  that  will  average  but 


six  quarts  of  milk  per  day  for  over  $40 

each.  I  don't  care  if  they  are  registered 

and  can  trace  an  unbroken  pedigree  back 

to  the  cow  that  jumped  over  the  moon, 

but  at  $40  each,  here  would  be  $200  more. 

He  also  sold  3,300  pounds  of  hay,  which. 

at  $15  per  ton,  a  fair  average,  is  $24.75. 

Let  us  put  ourselves  in  his  place  and  see 

“where  we  should  be  at:” 

Received  from  104  quarts  milk 

per  day . $1,138.80 

Received  from  five  head  young 

cattle  .  200.00 

Received  from  hay .  24.75 


Total  credit  . $1,363.55 

Government  Report. 

I’aid  for  concentrated 

feed  . $  625.00 

Estimated. 

1  man  365  days  at  $1  per 

day  .  365.00 

1  boy  365  days  at  50c  per 

day  . 182.50 

Filling  silo,  11  men,  3 
teams,  3  days  each 
(say)  .  50.00 


$1,222.50  $1,222.50 


Net  .  $  141.05 

We  have  estimated  these  labor  expenses 
below  what  they  would  cost  us,  and  would 
like  to  know  how  long  it  would  take  one 
of  us  to  pay  off  a  mortgage  of  $7,200  with 
$141.05  per  year  income.  We  are  not 
criticising  his  methods  for  his  peculiar 
case,  with  a  Government  institution  at 
hand  that  was  willing  to  take  his  milk 
at  more  than  twice  the  average  market 
price.  It  was  profitable,  but  the  above 
figures  prove — for  an  average  farmer  who 
sells  his  milk  at  the  average  prices— it 
would  have  been  a  financial  impossibility. 
Almost  any  of  our  milk  farmers  if  they 
could  be  assured  6 Va  cents  net  for  their 
milk  would  soon  be  keeping  two  cows  to 
the  acre  and  raise  all  the  roughage  as  he 
did,  but  with  labor  high  and  hard  to  get 
there  is  no  incentive  to  go  into  that  kind 
of  farming.  Cow  labor  is  cheaper  than 
man  labor,  cutting  hay  into  one-half-inch 
lengths  does  not  add  a  particle  to  its 
nutriment,  and  about  all  the  money  a 
milk  farmer  makes  is  when  his  cows  are 
on  pasture.  I  think  Secretary  Wilson 
should  give  us  a  practicable  model  farm, 
one  that  will  pay  its  way  under  ordinary 
conditions.  Stephen  a.  rooke. 

New  York. 


Aendior 

^ifeeAampjA 

of  most 

economical  roof¬ 
ing  made. 

PAROID 

ROOFING 

( is  light  slate  colored — no  tar  spark,  gas, 

J  water,  frost,  heat  and  cold  proof.  Extra  I 
I  strong.  Don’t  take  an  imitation,  get  the 
igenuine.  Used  by  U.  S.  Government  andl 
lleading  farmers  every  where.  Free  s&mpiei 
land  book  of  building  plans  for  2c  stamp. , 

L  Originators  of  Roofing  Kit  in  every  roll.^ 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  Makers, 

East  Walpole,  Mass. 

Chicago,  Ills. 

Established  1817 


The  International 

Is  the  only  Silo  with  an  Automatic,  Self  Adjusting 
Hoop.  Also  has  Continuous,  Open  Front,  Air  Tight, 
and  Easy  Operating  Door,  and  a  Permanent  Ladner, 
always  in  Position.  Made  of  Selected  2-inch  Tank 
Pine.  Matched,  ready  to  set  up.  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Box  91,  Jefferson,  O. 


Tou 
can  pul- 
v  e  r  i  z  e 
more  thor¬ 
oughly  and 
spread  more 
evenly  with  the 

Standard 
Manure  Spreader 

because  it  hag  a  different  Beat- 
er,  a  different  Rake  and  Hood — 
load  not  thrown  high  in  air  and 
blown  about.  Spreads  full  width 
and  does  not  vary  In  width. 

Endgale  Moves  Away  From  Load, 

One  lever  raises  endgate  and  puts  en¬ 
tire  machine  in  operation.  Non-break- 
able  mechanism  to  change  feed. 

Spreads  5  to  35  Loads  per  Acre, 

Two  apron  chains.  Write  for 
catalog  describing  simplicity 
and  strength. 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO., 

Dept.  K,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Maker $  of  Harrow  e,  Cultivar 
tore,  Potato  HarveeUre, 
Sprayer*,  £tc. 


*4—  To 


GAIN  PER  ACRE. 

That’s  what  a  Spreader  will  do  if 
used  as  it  should  be< 


If  you  have  125  loads  of  manure  to  spread  and  you  are  going  to  plant  25  acres'of  corn  or  wheat, 
or  have  a  25  acre  meadow  we  will  tell  you  how  you  can  increase  the  value  of  your  crop  this  year 
from  $4.00  to  $8.00  per  acre  or  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  a  spreader.  We  issue!  a  48-page  book 
entitled  ‘‘Practical  Experience  With  Barnyard  Manures,”  which  explains  the  whole  situation. 

Our  Plan  is  not  a  theory.  It  is  an  actual  fact,  backed  up  by  actual  experiments  extending  over 
a  period  of  18  years.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  this  book  contains,  we  show  results  of  experi¬ 
ments  made  with  various  crops  where  5  loads  of  manure  were  spread  per  acre  by  the  old  method, 
and  5  loads  by  the  new  method,  on  corn  ground.  The  latter  shows  a  gain  of  $4.80  per  acre.  On 
another  field  and  in  another  state,  it  shows  a  gain  of  $5.00  per  acre,  and  on  a  clover  and  timothy 
meadow,  a  gain  of  $8.00  per  acre. 

This  Book  will  be  sent  free  to  anyone  writing  us.  It  is  worth  $100.00  to  you,  but  it  won’t  cost 
you  a  cent.  If  it  doesn't  do  you  any  good,  it  won’t  do  you  any  harm.  Write  us  now  and  let  us  mail 
it  to  you.  It  is  brimming  full  of  valuable  information. 


The  Smith  Great  Western 


Endless  Apron  Manure  Spreader 


Spreads  all  kinds  of  manure,  straw  stack  bot¬ 
toms  andcommercial  fertilizer  regardless  of  their 
condition.  Spreads  as  much  in  a  day  as  is  men 
can  by  hand.  Spreads  the  largest  load  in  2  to  4 
minutes.  Makes  the  same  amount  of  manure  go 
three  times  as  far  and  produce  better  results; 
makes  all  manure  fine  and  immediately  avail¬ 
able  for  plant  life. 

Non-Bunchable  Rake  forms  a  hopper,  holds 
all  hard  chunks  in  contact  with  beater  until 
thoroughly  pulverized. 

Endless  Apron  is  one  continuous  apron,  (not 
a  Vx  apron)  therefore  always  ready  to  load.  Y ou 
don’t  have  to  drive  a  certain  distance  to  pull  it 
back  into  position  after  each  load  or  wind  it  back 
by  hand ;  it  is  a  great  advantage  in  making  long 
hauls. 

There  Is  no  Gearing  about  our  Endless  Apron 
to  break  and  cause  trouble,  it  is  always  up  out 
of  the  way  of  obstructions  as  it  does  not  extend 
below  axle.  Spreads  evenly  from  start  to  finish 
and  cleans  out  perfectly  clean. 

Hood  and  End  Gate  keeps  manure  away  from 
beater  while  loading ;  prevents  choking  of  beat¬ 
er  and  throwing  out  a  bunch  when  starting  and 
acts  as  wind  shield  when  spreading.  It  has  a. 
graduating  lever  and  can  be  regulated  while  in 
motion  to  spread  thick  or  thin,  3  to  2S  loads  per 
acre. 

Light  Draft  because  the  load  is  nearly  equally 


balanced  on  front  and  rear  axles.  The  team  is 
as  near  the  load  as  it  can  work.  Front  and  rear 
axles  are  the  same  length  and  wheels  track; 
beater  shaft  runs  in  ball  and  socket  bearings , 
therefore  no  friction.  Beater  is  23  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  seat  turns  over  when  loading.  Machine 
turns  in  its  own  length. 

Simplicity.  There  are  only  two  levers  on  our 
machine.  One  which  raises  the  hood,  locks  it 
and  throws  the  machine  in  gear  at  the  same  time. 
It  can  then  be  thrown  in  and  out  of  gear  without 
lowering  the  hood.  One  lever  which  changes 
feed  to  spread  thick  or  thin,  making  it  so  simple 
that  a  boy  who  can  drive  a  team  can  handle  it. 

Strength  arvd  Durability  is  one  of  the  most 
important  points  to  be  considered  in  a  manure 
spreader.  The  Great  Western  has  a  good,  strong, 
durable  wheel.  Extra  strong  spoke  and  rim, 
heavy  steel  tires.  Strong,  well  braced  box  with 
heavy  oak  sill .  Oak  tongue,  hickory  doubletrees, 
malleable  castings,  gears  and  sprockets  all  keyed 
on.  Galvanized  hood.  Every  part  is  made  extra 
strong,  regardless  of  coA.  It  is  made  for  the  man 
who  wants  the  best,  made  in  four  sizes,  35,  50, 
70  and  IOO  bushel  capacity. 

Guarantee  Should  any  part  break,  wear  out  or 
get  out  of  order  within  one  year  we  replace  free 
of  charge.  Send  for  free  catalog,  showing  latest 
improvements.  It  tells  how  to  apply  manure  to 
secure  best  results. 


Write  just  these  words  on  a  postal  card  or  in  a  letter — ‘‘Send  me  your  book  ‘Practical  Ex¬ 
perience  with  Barnyard  Manures' and  catalogue  No.  7558"  They  will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 
Do  it  now  before  you  haul  your  manure  or  prepare  for  any  crop. 

Smith  Manufacturing  Co.,  162  Harrison  St.,  Chicago 


FOR  ALL  MIXED  FEEDS 

Unhusked  corn,  husked  ears, 
shelled  corn  and  all  grains  there 
is  no  mill  made  that  for  speed, 
easy  running  and  complete 
grinding  equals  the 

KELLY 

DUPLEX 
Grinding  Mills 

New  double  cutters,  force  feed,  never 
choke.  U?e  25  percent  less  power  than 
any  others.  Especially  adapted  for 
gasoline  engines.  Four  sizes. 

Lime  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


ill 

Size* 

Writ© 


More  Money 
Out  of  Milk  — 

Champion  Milk  Cooler-Aerator.re- 
moves  animal  heat,  odors  taint. 
Stops  bacteria  growth.  Milk  keeps 
24  to  48  hours  ionger.mnkes  more 
butter  and  cheese, brings  higher  price. 
13  years  on  the  market,  thousands 
6old.  Sent  on  trial.  Catalog  free. 

MILK  COOLERCO. 

1  •  th  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St., Syracuse,  N.Y. 


JONES  PAYS 
FREIGHT 

Wagon  $ 


ON  TRIAL. 

ALL  IRON .  STEEL  AND  BRASS 
Jones  Hose  38S,  Binghamton.  N.  y. 


EAR  TAGS 


|F.S.BURCHj 

BUTTONS' 
LABELS 

Best,  Most  Durable  and  Cheapestl 

|  Illustrated  catalog  mailed  FREE  upon  request  | 

F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  177  Illinois  St„  Chicago 


You  Want  a  Saw 
Mill?  Write  Knight,  be  has 
-  them  in  etockfor  Engines  oflO  to  12r 
'horsepower.  His  little  booklet,  “  Let 
-  ’  Get  Acquainted,"  gives  you  an  explain*"  — “ 

'  tion.  Write  for  it  now.  The  Knight^ 

Mfg.  Company  Dept.  J. 

Canton,  O. 


SILOS 

i  ( 

The  kind  that  “Uncle  Sam ’ ’ uses.  Contin¬ 
uous  opening  Front,  Air-tight  Doors,  Per- 

manent  Iron  Ladder.  Also  Silo  Filling 
Machinery,  Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  and 
Dog  Powers,  Threshers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 

-jL 

Box  1  i,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

American 


Agents  in  all  large  cities. 


Saw  Mills 

saw  more  lumber  with  less  power  and  less 
help  than  any  other  mills  in  the  world.  They 
are  lighter  running,  better  made,  more  dur¬ 
able,  more  modern  in  design,  and  yet  they 
cost  no  more  than  the  ordinary  mills.  You 
should  investigate  such  special  American  fea¬ 
tures  as  the  duplex  steel  dogs,  improved 
ratchet  set  works,  quick  receder,  variable  fric¬ 
tion  feed,  etc.  A  size  to  suit  any  power. 

Also  Edgers,  Trimmers,  Cord  Wood,  Cut-off 
and  Rip  Saws,  Lath  Mills— Full  line  Wood¬ 
workers  Machinery  and  Supplies.  Write  for 
free  catalogue. 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co. 

l2BHope  Street,  Hackettstown,  N.  a. 

New  York  City  Office,  CIO  Engineering  Buildiug. 


Write  us  for  name  of  our  nearest  agent  to  you. 
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A  PALE-FACED  GIRL 

wants  more  red  in  her  blood. " 
If  subject  to  dizziness,  faint¬ 
ing  and  shortness  of  breath 
on  slight  exertion,  no  doubt 
remains.  Your  doctor  will 
confirm  this.  Her  food  is 
not  nourishing  her;  she  needs 
a  change.  The  best  change 
and  the  best  nourishment  she 
can  get  is  Scott’s  Emulsion. 
Her  food  soon  has  the  upper 
hand;  her  blood  is  enriched; 
her  color  returns.  We  never 
yet  heard  of  a  pale-faced  girl 
who  didn’t  get  new  strength, 
new  vigor  and  new  color  from 
Scott’s  Emulsion. 

SCOTT  &  BONVNE.  400  Pearl  Street  New  York. 


THE  PAPEG 

PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your 
silo  In  less  time,  with  less  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  Is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  never  disappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work 
claimed  for  It. 

If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papoo.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Papao  Machine  Co.,  Box  1 0,  Lima,  N.  1 


That  is  the  title  of  our  new  216  page  book.  It 
tells  everything  anybody  could  possibly  want  to 
know  about  the  silage  subject.  You  can’t  think 
of  a  question  that  It  does  not  fully  answer.  How 
to  build,  from  foundation  up,  all  kinds  of  silos. 
All  about  the  crops  and  how  to  cut  and  HU.  How 
to  feed,  with  the  most  complete  feeding  tables 
ever  published.  About  40  Illustrations  help  to 
make  things  plain.  Used  as  a  text  book  In 
many  Agricultural  Colleges.  We  have  always 
sold  the  book  for  10 cents,  but  lor  a  limited 
time,  to  any  reader  who  will  ask  for  it, 
and  name  thlB  paper,  we  will  send  a 
copylroe.  Write  at  once. 

SILVER  MFG.  CO., 

Salem,  Ohio. 


EXTENSION  Ml  I  nr  G  CURE 

axle  IMUTo  WABBLES 

§Make  old  buggies  run  like  new.  Big  field  and  very 
profitable  for  Agents.  Quick  sellers.  EXCLUSIVE 
TEKR1TOKY.  On  the  market  6  yrs.,  and  many  thous¬ 
and  In  use.  Liberal  commission  to  general  agents  and 
blacksmiths.  HARDWARE  CO., Box N4S,  Pontiac, Mich. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
WTheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA,  ILL. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


STEEL  WHEELS  S.ToK 


Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


P1SOS  CURE  FOR 
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h- 
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CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS 

Ol 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good. 

o 

LO 

Use  in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 

H 

(M 

CA 

CONSUMPTION 


A  MISSOURI  HEN  MAN. 

Last  November  I  went  to  the  poultry 
market  in  the  town  here  and  bought  at 
different  times  until  I  have  now  28  pullets 
and  hens.  They  were  the  best  grade  Plymouth 
Rocks  (Barred)  that  I  could  pick  up.  Of 
course  they  were  chickens  and  hens  that 
the  farmers  were  unloading  for  Thanksgiving 
market.  I  began  to  feed  them  corn,  oats, 
bran,  linseed  meal  and  cracklings  from  the 
butcher.  At  first  I  fed  mash  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  but  noticing  that  they  “loafed”  the  rest 
of  the  morning  I  changed,  and  have  fed  ever 
since  the  mash  at  about  3.30  p.  m.  The 
house  is  an  old  barn  with  a  wagon  shed  in 
front  facing  the  south,  and  three  rooms  back 
which  I  have  converted  into  a  roosting  pen 
on  east,  laying  room  next  and  a  roosting  place 
for  my  roosters  on  the  west.  I  keep  my 
roosters  separated  from  the  hens.  The  roost¬ 
ing  room  is  6  x  12  and  papered  with  heavy 
building  paper  all  around  and  overhead, 
with  tight  floor.  The  other  two  rooms  are 
papered  on  Inside  also,  but  not  boarded  over 
paper;  simply  tacked  up  with  lath.  All  ex¬ 
pense  in  fixing  up  old  barn  was  about  $10. 

I  have  back  of  house  a  lot  150  x  100  feet  in 
which  house  (or  barn)  is  located.  This 
will  I  think  accommodate  100  hens  when  I 
can  get  house  room  for  them.  At  least  It 
will  give  them  as  much  room  as  many  have. 
The  system  of  feeding  I  use  is  simple ;  about 
one  quart  of  corn  mixed  with  1(4  quart  of 
oats  dry,  covered  In  the  straw  in  the  scratch¬ 
ing  shed  in  morning ;  about  1  (4  pound 
cracklings  at  noon ;  frequently  a  quart  of 
scalded  oats  at  about  1  p.  m. ;  then  a  bucket 
full  of  mash  at  3.30  p.  m.  Mash  is  com¬ 
posed  of  one-third  bucket  chopped  clover, 
about  1 14  quart  of  oats,  and  two  quarts  bran 
scalded  and  mixed  dry.  They  clean  It  up 
completely.  In  January  I  got  220  eggs,  many 
of  the  pullets  not  having  begun  to  lay,  so  far 
this  month  (February)  they  have  averaged 

II  per  day ;  the  most  15  and  the  least  eight 
per  day.  This  Is  not  a  tremendous  yield,  but 
very  good  considering  my  flock.  If  they  had 
been  bred  for  several  years  for  a  laying 
strain,  they  might  do  better,  but  they  were 
simply  picked  up  in  the  market  as  they  were 
brought  In  by  the  farmers. 

I  wish  to  get  as  pure  a  strain  of  Barred 
Rocks  as  I  can  and  have  expected  to  buy 
eggs  for  hatching,  but  these  hens  have  laid 
so  well  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  whether  that 
would  be  best,  or  to  mate  with  good  male 
and  set  my  own  eggs.  We  are  too  far  from 
market  to  get  first-class  prices.  I  sell  mostly 
to  retail  trade;  could  find  market  for  five 
dozen  per  day  easily  and  perhaps  more. 

Missouri.  L.  A.  D. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  use  the  best  of  those 
hens  and  a  good  male  bird  from  some  careful 
breeder  as  a  breeding  pen. 


TREATMENT  FOR  ROUP. 

I  have  a  nice  flock  of  chickens  and  some 
of  them  have  the  roup.  What  shall  I  give 
them  to  cure  this  disease?  F.  Q. 

Dover,  N.  J. 

Separate  your  roupy  fowls  at  once  from 
the  others.  Give  them  plenty  of  warm,  nour¬ 
ishing  food,  and  always  keep  a  supply  of 
pure  water  before  them.  Swab  out  the  dis¬ 
eased  membranes  with  two  per  cent  solution 
of  carbolic  acid,  which  any  druggist  can  pre¬ 
pare,  and  force  some  of  the  solution  through 
the  nostrils  with  a  small  spring  oil  can.  Re¬ 
peat  twice  a  day.  Be  careful  not  to  let  any¬ 
thing  used  about  the  diseased  fowls  lie 
around  where  the  well  ones  can  get  at  it. 
Roupy  fowls  often  recover,  but  remain  for 
a  long  time  in  poor  condition.  Many  poultry 
men  think  It  Is  cheaper  to  kill  off  the  roupy 
fowls  than  to  bother  with  attempts  to  treat 
them. 

I  keep  quite  a  number  of  fowls,  and  this 
year  they  are  troubled  with  roup.  The  rem¬ 
edy  that  I  have  used  before  with  good  re¬ 
sults  has  failed  this  year.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  to  do  for  them?  f.  g.  c. 

Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

There  has  been  much  written  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  roup,  and  many  and  various  are  the 
remedies  given.  But  at  the  risk  of  being 
called  a  crank  on  the  subject  I  advise  anyone 
to  kill  all  birds  that  develop  real  roup,  which 
can  easily  be  told  by  the  offensive  odor,  the 
swollen  heads  and  eyes  becoming  blind.  Take 
“colds”  in  time  and  they  can  be  cured,  or 
better  yet,  prevent  them  if  possible,  by  hav¬ 
ing  houses  dry  and  clean.  Use  some  of  the 
“roup  cures”  in  the  drinking  water  when 
you  first  observe  signs  of  colds,  but  In  a  well- 
developed  case  of  roup  use  the  ax,  and  as  you 
get  more  and  larger  flocks  of  hens  you  will 
see  the  wisdom  of  this  advice. 

FI.OYD  Q.  WHITE. 


Cinders  for  Muskrats. — I  noted  some  one 
making  inquiry  how  to  get  rid  of  muskrats 
in  a  pond.  About  20  years  ago  there  was  a 
railroad  built  through  my  place,  and  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  giving  them  dirt  to  make  a  fill 
they  made  me  a  very  fine  pond.  In  a  year 
or  two  it  looked  as  tho.ugh  the  muskrats 
would  ruin  it.  I  tried  trapping  them  to  little 
purpose.  They  seemed  to  come  faster  than  1 
could  catch  them.  The  railroad  company 
brought  a  carload  or  two  of  coal  cinders  and 
shoveled  it  down  the  bank  and  the  rats  left, 
and  I  have  not  been  troubled  with  them 
since.  The  cinders  run  Unto  their  holes  and 
fall  in  as  fast  as  they  scratch  them  out.  If 
your  inquirer  is  in  a  position  to  get  the  cin¬ 
ders  it  is  certainly  better  than  trapping,  for 
when  you  trap  them  one  year  they  may  come 
back  the  next  year.  n.  f. 

Clark,  Ky. 


Eczema  Afflicts  Family. 

Father  and  Five  Children  Suffered  For 
Two  Years  With  Terrible  Eczema- 
Wonderful  Cure  by  Cuticura. 

“My  husband  and  live  children  were  all 
afflicted  with  eczema.  They  had  it  two 
years.  We  used  all  the  home  remedies 
we  could  hear  of,  without  any  relief,  and 
then  went  to  a  physician  and  got  medicine 
two  different  times,  and  it  got  worse.  It 
affected  us  all  over  except  head  and  hands. 
We  saw  Cuticura  Remedies  advertised 
and  concluded  to  try  them.  So  I  sent  for 
$1.00  worth,  consisting  of  one  cake  of 
Cuticura  Soap,  one  box  of  Ointment  and 
one  vial  of  Pills,  and  we  commenced  to 
use  them.  I  do  not  know  how  to  express 
my  joy  in  finding  a  cure,  for  two  of  my 
children  were  so  had  that  they  have  the 
brown  scars  on  their  bodies  where  they 
were  sore.  Mrs.  Maggie  B.  Hill,  Stevens, 
Mason  Co.,  W.  Va.,  June  12,  1905.” 


POULTRY. 


iQOOQOOQQQ 

We  keep  ev-5 

_  _  _  _ _ _  erything  In  the; 

POULTRY  LIN  E-Fencing,  Feed,  Incu¬ 
bators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything—  \ 
it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  ( 
our  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  i 
asking — it's  worth  having.  < 

Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., < 

__  Dep  H.  G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  < 

6O000000O000QQ0QOOOOOQQOQ( 


Give  life  to  your 


poultry  with  Pratts 
Poultry  Food  but 


death  to  lice  with 


Pratts  Lice  Killer. 


White  Holland  Toms,  a  few  tine  ones  left,  $3.50  up. 
B.  P.  Rocks,  Eggs  15  for  $1;  large  Improved  Yorkshire 
Pigs  cheap.  Lester  J .  Williams,  Route  3,  Conneaut,0, 


A  few  fine  Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels, 
also  Eggs  at.  $3.00  for  15,  from  best  matings,  $5.00  per 
100,  from  utility  stock.  R.  G.  CHASE,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Exclusively.  Bggs  for  Hatching,  Choice  Pullets.9 
months  old,  and  Cockerels  for  sale. 

W.  FRY',  Wading  River,  E.  I. 


FOR  SALE! 

REG.  PERCHERON  STALLION 

2  years  old.  Chestnut  Bay.  Will  make  1800  lb.  horse. 
Price  $600.  Will  trade  on  driving  horse.  Address 
A.  A.  HOPFINGKR,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 


REG.  O.  I.  C.  AND  P.  CHINA  PIGS,  CHEAP. 

JOHN  L.  TREXLER,  Mertztown,  Pa. 


ENGLISH  BERKSHIRE  SOYVS,  $3.00;  White 
Holland  Gobblers,  $3.00;  Buff  Orpingtons.  15  eggs 
$1.00;  Barred  Bocks,  Eggs  75c;  Cockerels  and  Hens 

$1.25.  W.  A.  POTHERS,  Lack,  Pa. 


Degistered  Ayrshires.  If  you  want  to  improve 
**  your  herd,  purchase  cows  and  young  stock  from 
flrst-class  milkers  of  strong  constitution  and  the  best 
dairy  type.  Correspondence  solicited.  MAPLE 
ROW  STOCK  FARM,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Red  Polls  at  Auction 


April  4th,  on  my 
farm ,  4  m  i  les  north 
of  Racine,  Ohio,  I  will  sell  about  50  head  of  as  line 
Registered  Red  Polled  Cattle  as  can  be  found  in 
America.  Uniformity  of  type  and  style  has  been  my 
hobby.  Watch  for  future  announcements.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  J.  W.  LEE,  Pomeroy,  Ohio. 


SOAPSTONE  FARM. 

Mam.  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  $6  per  IOO. 
White  Muscovy  Duck  Eggs,  $1.50  per 
15.  Buff  Leghorns  (Arnold  Strain), 
$l.50perl5.  Cornish  Indian  Games, 
$1,50  per  15. 

Orders  booked  get  the  preference  over  mid-season 
letters.  Reasonable  fertility  guaranteed.  Address 

F.  W.  BARCLAY,  Mgr. 

HAVERFORD,  PENNA, 


WW  HITE  PEKIN  DUCKS  class 

—  ■  •  Single  and 

Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  White  Wyaudottes.  Wh. 
and  Barred  Plymouth  Roc. s.  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks 
— Winners  of  4  Ribbons  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
Shows,  1806.  and  18  at  Dutchess  Co.  Fair.  1905.  Eggs 
from  Prize  Matings,  our  best  stock,  $3  for  15,  $15  per 
100.  High  class  fertility  stock,  specially  bred  to  pro¬ 
duce  toitile  eggs.  $1.50  for  13;  $0per  100;  all  clear  eggs 
replaced  free  i  t  returned  express  prepaid.  Duck  eggs, 
$1.25  for  10:  $8  per  100  :  80  pens,  2000  layers.  Cut  of  same 
in  Cypher’s  Catalogue,  and  their  authorized  agent. 
Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  500  choice  mature  birds,  bred 
and  selected  for  vigor  and  egg  production.  Send  for 
our  circular  and  prices.  White  &  Rice,  Yorktown,N.Y. 

BLUE  RIBBON  Basket^ 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,)  SURE  TO  GIVE 
White  Wyaudottes,  }-  A 

YVhite  Foghorns.  J  SQUARE  DEAL. 

Eggs.  $1.50  per  15;  $2.50  per  30.  J.  HOWARD 
LIPPINCOTT,  P.  O.  Box  3.  Moorestown,  N.  J 


for  hatchin 
free. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

BARKED  ROCKS — Best  blood;  bred  for  vigor 
and  utility.  Free  range  and  eggs  of  high  fertility. 
$1.50  per  15.  Grant  Davis,  Whitehouse,  New  Jersey. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  r^fsehe7lesbtrraat1°nd 

Eggs  from  Prize  Matings,  $2  per  15.  Laying  matings 
from  large  vigorous  tested  layers,  $1  per  15;  $5  per 
nundred.  ISAAC  C.  CLARK,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 

Barred,  Buff  and  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  B.  &.  W. 
u  Minorcas  and  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 
$3  each,  $7.50  for  trio.  Eggs  $2  for  15,  $3.75  for  30,  $5 
for  45.  Duck  eggs  $1.50  for  11,  $2.75  for  22.  $5  for  44. 
Edward  G.  Noonan.  Marietta,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penna. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C,  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5  Eggs 

MANOKIN  White  LEGHORNS  SATISFY 

No  experiment,  bred  12  years  for  heavy  laying,  from 
best  blood  in  America.  Stock  and  eggs  at  farmers’ 
prices.  R.  B.  PUSEY,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

For  Sflip  100  w<  Wyandottes  and  W.  P.  R. 

,,, ,  a,C  E««s  *1-50  for  26.  Incubator  Eggs  $4.00 
per  100.  MRS.  J.  P.  HEELINGS,  Dover,  Del. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES  and  R.  C.  R.  I. 

Reds  Farm  raised.  Eggs;  Columbian  Wy¬ 
andottes,  $2;  Reds,  $1  per  15.  8  K.  WINANS,  Sun¬ 
set  View  Farm,  Stanfordville,  New  York. 

DUFF  ROCKS,  stock  and  eggs  from  solid  Buffs  100 

u  premiums  last  14  mos.  Dr.  Ooolidge,  Warner,  N.tL 

Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book,  10c. 
_ Rates  free.  J  A.  BER6E7.  Box  8,Telford.Pa, 

Settino’  FcO^  Eor  sale>  thoroughbreds,  fine 

o  „  t  winter  layers,  W.  Wyandottes, 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds  75c.  and  $1.00  per  13.  illustrated  circular. 

L.  Box  93,  Gt.  Barrington,  Mass. 

Rose  Comb  WTiite  Leghorns. 

White  Plymouth  Rooks. 

Cockerels  for  sale.  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

_ _ _ _ L.  C.  II  ILI.S.  Delaware,  Ohio. 

\\/'KIGHT’S  WYANDOTTE  EGGS— Duston  strain 

direct.  Satisfaction  guaranteed;  $4  per  100. 
Grand  View  Farm, 

Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

5UF^  White  Leghorns  Eggs  76c  perl5.  $1.’  5  per  30. 

$2  per  60.  Clr.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown.  Pa. 

I  TGHT  BRAHMAS,  prize  stock,  A  few  good  birds. 

C.  GORDON,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

Poultry  Catalogue  Free.  Reasonable  prices.  Satisfac- 
tion  guaranteed.  Fairview  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 

DOSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  EXCLU¬ 
SIVELY'.  Heaviest  laying  strain.  Hatching  eggs 
$1  per  15;  $4  per  100.  WM.  SCHLUER,  Jamesport.N  Y. 
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A  LOST  COW. 

That  can  never  happen  where  the 
ar  our  patented 

Cow  Beils 

Made  from  finest  quality  of  Swiss 
Bell  Metul,  they  are  light  but 
strong  and  lasting.  Musicalin  tone. 

They  add  to  the  appearance  of  herd 
besides  makingthemtame  and  trac¬ 
table.  Strap  with  each.  Sold  direct  In  sets  or  singly  to  introduce. 
Made  In  8  Bizes.  Circulars  on  Cow,  Sheep  and  Turkey  Bella  Frea. 

Bovin  Bros-  Mfg.  Co., East  Hampton, Conn. 


Economy  Silo 

Cheapens  the  cost  of  feed  for  your  stock 
and  pays  for  itself  the  first  winter. 

Unique  in  construction,  easily  put  up 
and  absolutely  air-tight— no  mouldy  en¬ 
silage.  Doors  are  continuous  from  bottom 
to  top,  and  easily  opened  and  closed  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  hammer  or  wrench,  no  com¬ 
plicated  fastenings.  Strong,  handsome, 
well-hooped  and  fully  guaranteed. 

Write  today  for  Free  illustrated  Catalog 
I>  with  experience  of  users. 

Economy  Silo  &  Tank  Co.,  Frederick,  Md, 


COW8  Wi 

Swiss 


thrown  Legnorn  <  klx.  of  groat  egg-producing  strains; 
also  collie  pups.  N ELSON  Bros.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Maple  Villa  Poultry  Yards— Eggs  and  stock  guaran¬ 
teed.  Hamburgs.  Leghorns,  Andalusians,  Minorcas, 
Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Anconas.  w.u.moshkk,  Syivnnla,  Pa. 


Registered  angora  goats.— Pairs  or 
trios.  REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 
Write  for  prices  and  information. 
MELROSE  STOCK  FARM,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


If  You  Want  Pullets  SIL'a’; 

South  Branch,  N.  J.,  for  eggs,  Rose  Comb  and 
Single  Comb  Buff  Leghorns.  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Silver  Laced  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Brazilian  Ducks,  $1 
for  15  eggs.  Some  Black  Minorca  Cockerels  for  sale. 


ROCK-KOLLAND  FARM 

Yearlings,  yy^g  p|ym0Uth  ROCkS 

W,  Holland  TURKEYS 


mgs. 
Cockerels 
and  Toms, 

1905. 


STONE  RIDGE, 
NEW  YORK. 

Eggs  from  Prize 
Winners, $2  p.  13. 
Eggs  after  April 
1st,  $3.50  per  9. 


Improved  early  Canada  (90  day)  Beed  corn.  50  ears  in  muslin  sack  $1. 


DOGS  AND  HOGS 

for  sale,  all  kinds.  PlgeODS, Ferrets,  Belgian  Hares. 
Send  8  cents  for 44  page  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

C.  G.  LLOYDT,  Sayre,  Bradford  Co.,  Penna. 


'Tvebeen  fed  all  winter  on  Green 
Mountain  Silage.’’ 


Green  Mountain  Silo 


Mount  Herinon.Mass.,  Dec.  23,1905. 

After  a  thorough  trial  of  the  Green 
Mountain  Silo,  we  find  it  satisfactory 
in  every  respect.  Ours  is  25  feet  In 
diameter,  4o  feet  high,  and  feeding 
as  we  do  from  60  to  80  head  of  cattle 
from  it  throughout  the  year,  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  the  stlo  or  the 
silage  as  it  comes  from  it. 

H.  Hayward 

Stoddard  Mfg. Co., Rutland, Vt. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied 
territory. 


“  IFDft/had.” 
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TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  10, 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAVER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  i860. 


funny  part  of  it  is  that  some  Republican  Congressmen 
are  blaming  the  Democrats!  Keep  right  at  them,  and  pin 
them  down  to  an  expression  of  their  own  stand  on  the 
question.  Make  the  hardest  fight  on  the  proposition  to 
consolidate  third  and  fourth  class  matter. 


Herbert  w.  Coli.i  no  wood,  Editor. 

I)K.  WALTER  VAN  FLEET,  I >.  ,  _ 

Mrs.  K.  T.  Boyle,  ( Associates. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  1‘oslal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  (id.,  or  8VSi  marks,  or  10  ‘/j  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  Hut  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
t he  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  In  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  l'earl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  10,  1900. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 


* 

A  strong  effort  is  being  made  to  induce  Congress  to 
remove  the  tax  on  what  is  called  “denaturized  alcohol.” 
This  means  alcohol  changed  in  its  nature — in  this  case 
treated  so  that  it  cannot  safely  he  used  as  a  beverage. 
When  thus  changed  it  can  be  used  as  a  fuel  and,  we 
understand,  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  present 
tax  on  grain  alcohol  is  $2.07  a  gallon,  which  is  said  to 
prohibit  its  use  in  many  useful  ways.  We  are  told  that 
Germany  leads  the  world  in  chemical  industries,  largely 
the  result  of  cheap  alcohol.  In  Germany  this  is  largely 
made  from  potatoes  and,  as  a  result,  the  German  potato 
crop  is  several  times  larger  than  the  entire  crop  of  this 
country.  The  alcohol  thus  made  is  used  in  chemical 
manufacturing  and  for  fuel.  For  the  latter  use  it  has 
given  great  satisfaction,  and  seems  to  have  changed  the 
character  of  several  German  industries.  Without  doubt 
the  removal  of  the  alcohol  tax  in  this  country  would  in¬ 
crease  the  product  from  corn  and  potatoes.  This  would, 
without  doubt,  stimulate  potato  culture  to  some  extent 
and  provide  a  new  outlet  for  the  crop  in  time  of  over¬ 
production.  At  present  prices  for  grain  we  doubt  if  the 
change  would  make  much  difference.  Grain  prices  al¬ 
ready  seem  too  high  for  those  of  us  who  must  buy.  We 
can  also  see  how  the  increased  use  of  fuel  alcohol 
would  change  industries  to  the  benefit  of  country  people. 
The  chief  objection  to  the  increase  of  alcohol  manufac¬ 
ture  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  already  far  too  much 
intoxicating  liquor.  When  “denaturized,”  however, 
the  use  of  this  alcohol  as  a  beverage  would  be  prac¬ 
tically  impossible. 


No  farmer  or  rural  dweller  should  vote  for  any  Con¬ 
gressman  who  will  not  promise  squarely  to  support  the 
consolidation  of  third  and  fourth  class  mail  matter. 
The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  enable  Americans  to  mail 
packages  of  merchandise  up  to  four  pounds  at  eight 
cents  a  pound !  This  is  a  small  part  of  the  mail  service 
which  justly  belongs  to  us.  If  any  Congressman  refuse 
to  vote  for  it  cut  him  out! 

* 

When  San  Jose  scale  strikes  a  village  it  usually 
makes  short  work  with  the  dooryard  and  garden  fruit 
trees  and  bushes  which  house  owners  have  planted  and 
cared  for  with  so  much  interest.  There  is  a  brief  fight 
with  a  hand  sprayer  and  various  remedies,  but  enough 
of  the  creatures  dodge  the  dose  to  cover  the  tree  again, 
and  after  a  few  trials  the  job  is  given  up.  The  large 
orchardists  with  power  sprayers  arc  able  to  keep  this 
pest  in  check,  hut  w'e  have  not  heard  of  any  marked 
success  in  fighting  the  scale  in  a  small  way.  Wc  wish 
to  hear  from  readers  with  small  plantations  who  have 
conquered  this  enemy  with  hand  power.  Fell  what  you 
did  and  how  you  did  it.  The  experience  will  help  hun¬ 
dreds  of  villagers  to  save  their  cherished  trees  and 
bushes. 

* 

Here  comes  the  old  question  which  seems  to  have 
more  lives  than  500  cats: 

Is  there  any  (ruth  lu  (lie  report  that  “on  accounl  of  be¬ 
ing  isolated,  more  farmers’  wives'  become  insane  Ilian  any 
other  class  of  women  in  lids  country?" 

There  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the  statement.  It  is 
one  of  those  unhappy  falsehoods  which  seem  to  thrive 
upon  denial.  We  have  at  different  times  collected 
statistics  from  many  insane  hospitals.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  insane  women  come  from  cities  and  factory 
towns.  The  proportion  from  farm  homes  is  very 
small.  In  making  up  statistics  most  towns  under  3,000 
inhabitants  are  classed  as  “rural  districts”  and  insane 
people  sent  from  little  towns  arc  classed  as  “farmers.” 
Conditions  of  life  in  many  of  these  little  towns  are  far 
more  depressing  than  on  a  farm  and  they  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  many  melancholy  women.  The  statement  about 
farmers’  wives  is  a  lie — too  contemptible  for  any  fair 
minded  person  to  repeat, 

* 

We  will  begin  our  list  of  letters  from  Congressmen 
this  week  with  the  following  from  Hon.  S.  M.  Spark¬ 
man,  of  Florida.  One  of  our  readers  wrote  Mr.  Spark¬ 
man,  asking  him  to  support  the  parcels  post.  This  is 
what  lie  gets  in  reply: 

1  have  yours  of  the  12th  instant,  and  nolo  what  you  say 
regarding  (lie  Parcels  Post  bill.  1  have  been  making  con¬ 
siderable  Inquiry  into  Ibis  matter,  and  do  not  believe  our 
Republican  friends  will  let  any  bill  of  that  kind  be  reported 
at  Ibis  session  of  Congress.  'Pile  Post  Office  I  Apartment 
claims  dial:  die  expense  would  lie  so  enormous  dial  the 
Government  could  not  afford  it.  Of  course,  that  would 
depend  upon  what  is  charged,  but  I  do  not  think  any  bill 
of  that  kind  will  stand  a  ghost  of  a  show  this  session. 
With  very  best  wishes,  1  am.  Yours  very  truly, 

Washington,  I).  C.  s.  m.  sparkman. 

That’s  an  opinion  at  least.  You  see  Mr.  Sparkman 
dodges  gracefully  when  asked  what  he  will  do.  I  hose 
awful  Republicans  will  not  give  him  a  chance  to  vote 
either  way,  therefore  he  "ain’t  sayin’  nothin’.”  The 


The  report  of  the  Armstrong  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Legislature,  which  investigated  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  was  a  strong  document.  It  gave  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  the  fraud  and  extravagance  which  was  un¬ 
earthed.  It  was  proven  that  the  great  insurance  com¬ 
panies  have  been  throwing  away  money  in  useless  sala¬ 
ries  and  foolish  expenses,  and  corrupting  legislatures  and 
individuals  with  hush  money.  The  story  was  a  dis¬ 
graceful  one,  and  there  were  some  who  became  discour¬ 
aged,  ready  to  curse  the  entire  business  of  life  insurance. 
We  took  a  more  hopeful  view,  kept  up  our  policies  and 
felt  confident  that  in  the  end  insurance  would  be  safer 
and  better  for  the  shaking  up.  We  still  believe  it.  On  page 
223  will  lie  found  I  he  recommendations  which  this  com¬ 
mittee  suggests  to  the  Legislature.  There  seems  little 
doubt  that  most  of  them  at  least  will  be  finally  put  in 
the  form  of  laws.  We  also  think  that  some  National 
law  will  result  from  this  investigation.  We  arc  hopeful 
that  such  laws  will  be  enforced,  because  public  opinion 
has  been  aroused,  and  the  people  have  the  power  to 
compel  enforcement.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  recom¬ 
mendations  are  those  which  guard  the  election  of  trus¬ 
tees,  and  the  one  compelling  yearly  distribution  of  divi¬ 
dends.  One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  present  system 
is  the  plan  of  lidding  the  dividends  back.  This  accu¬ 
mulates  an  immense  surplus,  and  the  policy  holder  must 
die  or  live  out  his  full  term  before  he  knows  what  his 
money  is  earning  for  him.  Without  doubt  this  inves¬ 
tigation  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  public  overhaulings 
of  recent  years.  The  men  who  gave  their  time  to  the 
work  and  hung  on  to  the  end  until  they  dug  down  to 
the  core  are  public-spirited  citizens,  and  deserve  well  of 
their  countrymen. 

* 

The  latest  charge  brought  against  the  common  house 
mouse  is  that  it  is  the  principal  disseminator  of  pneu¬ 
monia  germs.  It  is  a  quite  generally  accepted  theory 
that  in  many  human  diseases  due  to  microbe  infection 
the  germ  or  organism  at  some  stage  of  existence  passes 
through  an  inferior  animal,  and  acquires  a  certain  ma¬ 
lignancy  in  doing  so.  Thus  the  infections  of  yellow 
fever  and  malaria  seem  to  be  transmitted  by  means  of 
mosquitoes,  and  the  distressing  bubonic  plague  of  Ori¬ 
ental  countries  by  fleas  and  rats.  The  pneumonia  germ, 
usually  referred  to  as  pneumococcus,  it  is  claimed,  can 
he  detected  at  all  times  in  the  mouths  and  throats  of 
healthy  persons,  and  it  is  only  after  acquiring  a  special 
virulence  that  it  is  able  to  invade  the  lungs  and  cause 
pneumonia.  The  old  idea  was  that  the  pneumococcus 
was  able  to  infect  the  lungs  when  the  system  is  de¬ 
pressed  from  tlie  effects  of  cold,  overwork  or  unusual 
exposure,  but  the  promoters  of  the  mouse  theory  think 
the  infections  are  generally  due  to  germs  that  have  been 
rendered  virulent  by  absorption  into  the  system  of  the 
mouse.  The  common  house  mouse  is  said  to  he  very 
subject  to  the  disease  of  pneumonia,  and  is  the  only 
animal  in  close  contact  to  man  that  is  susceptible.  Mice 
abound  everywhere,  and  are  particularly  numerous  in 
houses  with  defective  plumbing,  where  pneumonia  is 
most  common,  as  they  pass  readily  from  floor  to  floor 
near  badly  fitted  pipes.  Mice  consume  all  kinds  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter,  and  readily  devour  germs  that  may  he  in 


chance  expectoration  or  waste  food,  and  while  suffering 
the  disease,  which  may  or  may  not  end  fatally,  they 
are  likely  to  distribute  the  malignant  form  of  pneumo¬ 
coccus  where  it  can  be  inhaled  or  absorbed  by  hu¬ 
mans,  thus  causing  attacks  of  this  dreadful  disease. 
Whether  or  not  the  mouse  is  the  sole  distributor  of 
pneumonia  germs,  or  whether  he  is  guilty  at  all  of 
spreading  the  disease,  he  remains  a  most  disgusting  nui¬ 
sance.  bight  him  with  cats,  traps  and  substantial  con¬ 
struction  of  dwellings.  Mouse-proof  houses  are  not  as 
common  as  they  should  be. 

* 

Among  the  claims  made  for  the  Spencer  Seedless 
apple  is  the  story  that  John  F.  Spencer  produced  it 
by  a  mysterious  and  delicate  process  of  propagation. 
It  has  been  intimated  that  one  great  value  of  the  apple 
is  that  it  indicates  what  can  be  done  with  other  fruits 
by  following  this  remarkable  method.  Last  year  Mr. 
Charles  Waters  of  Washington  claimed  that  he  found 
this  apple  as  a  seedling  and  gave  samples  of  the  wood 
to  Mr.  Spencer.  We  have  now  received  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Waters. 

I  mailed  to  you  yesterday  a  box  of  the  “Seedless  apples’’ 
of  the  stvmo  stock  I  furnished  J.  F.  Spencer  of  Colorado. 
They  have  been  kept  In  a  dwelling  house,  quite  warm. 
Last  Spring  I  got  possession  of  two  trees  that  were  in  an 
orchard  that  has  not  been  plowed  for  10  or  more  years.  I 
plowed  and  manured  these  trees,  cut  top  off  heavily  and 
have  scions  enough  for  1,000  grafts,  and  want  to  sell  them, 
n  few  to  a  man,  so  they  can  he  compared  to  the  Spencer 
apple.  The  Secretary  of  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  wrote  me  lately  after  seeing  some  of  the  apples  I  sent 
him.  lie  advised  me  to  charge  $1  for  enough  scions  to 
graft  25.  'They  will  keep  well  until  July.  I  think  the  De¬ 
partment  at  Washington,  1).  C..  Is  satisfied  that  the  Spencer 
Seedless  is  the  “Waters  Virginia  Seedless.’’ 

White  Salmon,  Wash.  ciias.  waters. 

The  apples  came  and  have  been  carefully  tested.  They 
appear  to  us  exactly  like  those  brought  here  by  Mr. 
Scheu  of  the  Spencer  Company.  Wc  can  detect  no  es¬ 
sential  difference  in  appearance,  flavor  or  core.  The 
apple  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  would  never  hold  its 
own  in  market  against  the  best  sorts  now  in  cultivation. 
When  Mr.  Waters  wrote  before  we  invited  Mr.  John  F. 
Spencer  to  correct  the  statement  if  he  cared  to  do  so, 
but  he  has  not  been  heard  from.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  this  wonderful  process  is  nothing  hut  taking  wood 
from  a  seedling  tree  and  grafting  it  upon  other  stock. 


BREVITIES. 

Wiiat  can  we  do  to  Improve  pastures? 

The  Jack  of  all  trades  is  a  do-all-purpose  man. 

Mr.  White  tells  the  asparagus  story  on  page  207. 

Spend  no  time  hunting  for  an  honest  man  until  you  can 
see  one  in  the  glass ! 

The  California  Fruit  Grower  wants  the  army  canteen  re¬ 
established  because  it  will  Increase  the  sale  of  California 
wine ! 

We  doubt  the  wisdom  of  depending  upon  petitions  in 
favor  of  needed  reforms.  A  strong  personal  letter  is  much 
better. 

There  are,  it  is  said,  34  colored  students  In  the  Kansas 
University  while  more  than  half  the  students  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  work  their  own  way. 

A  writer  in  The  Iowa  Homestead  says  he  formerly  spent 
much  lime  In  sewing  patches  on  grain  hags,  but  now  he 
makes  a  thick  paste  of  (lour  and  water,  puts  the  patch  over 
the  hole  and  irons  over  with  a  hot  flatiron. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  is  stirred  up  over  the  automo¬ 
bile  law.  Country  people  want  safer  roads,  slower  speed 
and  Jail  for  the  auto  hogs.  The  trouble  is  that  sports  and 
“flyers”  from  outside  the  State  undertake  to  dictate  the 
auto  laws. 

This  from  a  man  who  thinks  of  trying  immigrant  labor: 
“I  am  thinking  of  trying  that  kind  of  labor.  Our  Ameri¬ 
can  laborers  will  either  drive  a  man  to  Hie  asylum  or  out 
of  business:  the  better  we  treat  them  the  worse  they  act." 
They  are  not  all  t hat  way. 

Now  Dr.  Wiley  is  attacking  the  Innocent  cranberry;  he 
says  It  naturally  contains  benzole  acid,  and  its  continued 
use  is  extremely  deleterious  to  health.  Between  embalmed 
turkey  and  benzoic  cranberries  the  unhappy  consumer  is 
lucky  U!  lie  escapes  with  h is  life. 

Some  good  results  are  reported  from  the  use  of  K.-L. 
mixture  for  spraying.  The  chief  trouble  seems  to  lie  that 
people  will  not  mix  the  11  mold  and  kerosene  properly.  If 
they  will  not  do  this  simple  work  as  they  should  they  cer¬ 
tainly  will  not  succeed  with  lime  and  sulphur. 

According  to  a  recent  decision  of  the  food  inspectors  of 
t he  Department  of  Agriculture,  raspberry  vinegar  cannot 
lie  sold  under  that  Innocvu  name,  as  vinegar  is  a  condiment, 
and  not  a  beverage.  Hereafter  such  articles  must  be  brand¬ 
ed  in  a  way  that  will  indicate  their  true  character,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  this  fluid  be  described  as  “raspberry  bev¬ 
erage." 

"Beatitudes,  generalities  and  meaningless  dithyramblcs,” 
Is  t ho  comment  of  (lie  Mark  Lane  Express  on  a  recent 
speech  of  the  new  English  Prime  Minister,  in  a  discussion 
of  British  agricultural  problems.  But  England  lias  no 
monopoly  of  orators  or  writers  who  can  start  from  nowhere 
In  particular  and  with  high-sounding  phrases  proceed  to  get 
nowhere. 

The  New  Jersey  fruit  growers  have  trouble  with  robins 
— here  is  what  the  sea  gulls  do  on  Hie  California  coast: 
“Col.  Abbott  is  having  (rouble  with  the  sea  gulls  which  are 
eating  all  Hie  putty  from  ihe  skylights  of  his  San  Lorenzo 
stables.  He  Is  afraid  to  kill  Hie  guITs  for  fear  of  violating 
Hie  law,  and  has  appealed  to  Byrne  Bros,  to  put  some  mix¬ 
ture  In  t ho  next  batch  of  putty  that  they  use  on  the  sky¬ 
lights  that  will  not  he  so  tasty  to  the  scavenger  birds.” 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

INSURANCE  AFFAIRS. — The  report  of  the  Armstrong 
Investigating  Committee,  recommending  drastic  and  sweep¬ 
ing  reforms  In  life  insurance  business,  was  presented  to  the 
Legislature  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  22.  The  committee  makes 
the  following  recommendations:  That  the  insurance  law  be 
amended  to  permit  t he  organization  of  mutual  corporations 
without  capital  stock.  That  all  stock  companies  be  con¬ 
verted  eventually  into  purely  mutual  companies.  That  all 
present  proxies  be  rescinded  and  that  the  life  of  proxies 
hereafter  be  limited  to  two  months  preceding  election.  That 
provision  Ik:  made  to  give  “a  free  and  effective  expression 
to  the  wish  of  the  policyholders  in  elections."  That  the 
terms  of  all  present  trustees  or  directors  shall  expire  on 
Nov.  15  next,  and  that:  the  next  elections  be  held  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Su|>erlntendent  of  Insurance.  That  stock 
investments  of  the  companies  be  prohibited  except  in  stocks 
of  municipal  corporations.  That  the  limit  of  annual  new 
business  be  fixed  at  .$150,000,000.  That  a  drastic  measure 
be  passed  to  prevent  political  contributions.  That  lobby¬ 
ists  be  registered  and  that  each  company  submit  itemized 
accounts  of  its  legislative  expenses.  That  all  salaries  over 
$5,000  a  year  be  fixed  by  the  trustees  and  not  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  or  officer.  That  the  rebate  law  be  amended  to  make 
t he  receiver  equally  guilty  with  the  giver.  'Phut  syndicate 
transactions  be  prohibited.  That  dividends  l>e  distributed 
annually  and  that  the  issuance  of  so-called  deferred  divi¬ 
dend  policies  1)0  prohibited.  That  agents’  commissions  be 
made  uniform,  and  lion  uses  and  prizes  prohibited.  That 
provision  lie  made  for  publicity  in  the  transactions  of  the 
companies. 

ADMINISTRATION. — The  question  of  whether  the  Hep¬ 
burn  bate  1)111  should  be  reported  from  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  Commerce  with  a  court  review  amend¬ 
ment  was  practically  settled  Feb.  22,  whs*)  fhe  Democratic 
members  of  the  committee  decided  fo  support  such  an 
amendment.  Rut  they  imposed  conditions  which  render  it 
not  entirely  certain  that  Senator  Knox’s  amendment  will 
be  the  amendment  adopted.  The  general  provisions  of  Mr. 
Knox’s  bill  are  as  follows:  The  bill  extends  the  Interstate 
Commerce  lnw  to  all  common  carriers  over  which  Congress 
has  jurisdiction,  Including  those  partly  by  rail  and  water, 
and  all  the  facilities  and  instrumentalities  In  connection 
therewith  whether  owned  by  the  carrier  or  otherwise. 
It  declares  unlawful  all  rates  for  the  transportation, 
receipt,  delivery,  preservation  or  incident  thereto  which 
are  not  just  and  reasonable.  Complaints  as  to  rates, 
discriminations,  etc.,  are  to  be  heard  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 


merce  Commission,  and  if  found  unlawful,  unjust  or  pre¬ 
judicial,  the  commission  is  to  fix  a  rate  which  is  to  be  flic 
maximum  rate  for  the  service,  to  take  effect  within  a  time 
deemed  reasonable  by  the  commission,  and  to  continue  not 
exceeding  two  years  unless  set  aside  by  the  courts,  which 
are  to  decide  only  as  to  its  lawfulness,  the  carrier  being 
required  to  give  bond  for  the  repayment  of  excess  charges 
if  the  court  suspends  the  order.  Appeals  can  be  taken 
only  from  civil  courts  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  such 
appeals  are  not  to  act  as  stays  from  the  findings  of  the 
Circuit  Courts.  A  carrier  who  falls  or  refuses  to  carry 
out  an  order  of  the  commission  is  to  be  lined  $5,000  for  each 
day  of  failure  or  refusal.  To  make  the  orders  of  (he  com¬ 
mission  enforceable  as  to  just  rates  in  which  foreign  roads 
are  parties  authority  is  given  to  suspend  I  lie  movement  of 
traffic  on  that  part  of  the  road  within  he  United  States.  To 
meet  the  additional  demands  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  the  enforcement  of  the  act  it  is  authorized 
to  employ  special  agents  and  examiners. 


PARCELS  POST  VS.  “FREE  SEEDS/' 

In  talking  with  different  people  on  this  tonic,  market 
gardeners  In  particular,  I  have  yet  to  hear  the  first  sensible 
man  endorse  (he  free  seeds  and  plants  as  generally  sent 
out  from  the  Agricultural  Department.  In  conversation  with 
two  of  tlie  ablest  men  of  the  Department  some  time  back, 
they  both  admitted  the  free  seed  shop  as  a  discredit  to  the 
Government,  it  being  both  a  big  expense  to  the  Agricultural 
as  well  as  the  I’ost  Office  Departments  for  what  little  good  is 
ever  derived  from  it.  Rut  both  these  men  stated  that  Con¬ 
gress  would  never  do  away  with  the  free  seeds  as  long  as 
many  of  the  members  counted  largely  on  having  these  very 
seeds,  worthless  as  many  of  them  might  be,  assist  them  In 
their  elections.  If  only  new  and  rare  seeds  and  varieties 
were  distributed  for  trial  (the  original  purpose  of  the  busi¬ 
ness)  all  would  be  well  and  good.  But  for  stuff  to  be  sent 
out  still  that  was  discarded  as  worthless  by  practical  men 
years  ago  is  just  simply  a  serious  reflect  Ion  on  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  officials  of  the  Agricultural  Department.  I 
frequently  receive  seeds,  not  that  I  request  them,  but  they 
come  anyway.  If  they  are  of  a  nature  to  make  good  chicken 
feed  It’s  not  so  very  bad,  but  if  otherwise  they  are  just 
thrown  or  given  away.  A  few  days  ago.  In  a  veritable 
snowstorm  with  a  cold  north  wind,  our  rural  carrier  seemed 
to  be  extra  heavily  loaded.  Asking  the  cause  was  told, 
“An  overdose  of  free  seeds  and  plants.”  When  opening  a 
parcel  that  was  directed  t«j  myself,  behold  what:  I  found: 
Two  Lenoir  and  two  Herbemont  grape  vines  all  the  way 
from  Washington  by  mall,  delivered  in  a  regular  snow¬ 
storm,  worth  at  the  most,  if  they  were  needed,  10  cents. 
Jerusalem,  what  a  gracious  (Government  !  No  wonder  we 


farmers  are  prospering  when  we  get.  such  gifts.  Now,  the 
Herbemont  grape  Is  one  of  the  oldest  we  have.  Nurseries 
sell  (hem  at  five  cents  apiece  by  (in-  100.  The  Lenoir  is  not 
worth  standing  room  in  our  .section  of  country.  I  have 
discarded  them  as  worthless  20  years  or  more  ago.  Now,  If 
the  Rost  Office  Department  could  carry  parcels  of,  say,  up 
to  10  pounds  weight  of  such  goods  as  the  people  generally 
require  at  a  fair  rate  of  postage  there  would  be  revenue  for 
the  services,  and  the  people  would  lie  benefited.  There  would 
be  an  advantage  all  around.  And  would  It  not  be  best  for 
the  country’s  good  to  have  the  Congressmen  who  have  not 
ability  or  brains  enough  to  re-elect  them  to  their  positions, 
to  stay  at  home  next  lime  and  let  some  abler  man  take  the 
place,  than  to  have  them  get  themselves  re-elected  by  the 
means  of  free  seeds,  etc.?  Now,  Mr.  Congressmen,  act  sensi¬ 
ble  and  do  away  with  t lie  free  seed  humbug  and  give  the 
country  in  place  a  parcels  post.  You  will  stand  much  bet¬ 
ter  chances  of  re-election.  j.  w.  stubionuauch. 

Texas. 


HAY  ROGUES  FOUND  GREEN  FARMERS. 

I  enclose  you  a  clipping;  it  speaks  for  itself.  I  wonder 
how  nnyiy  of  (hose  50  farmers  take  The  R.  N.-Y.  or  know 
what  a  Rradstreet  report  is?  It  Is  pretty  hard  to  bale 
hay  and  sell  it  for  from  $8  to  $10  a  ton,  and  (hen  not  gel 
that,  but  what  are  you  to  do?  I  baled  00  tons  tills  year  but 
I  sell  direct  to  consumer  iu  Massachusetts,  and  it  nets  me 
about  $12.50  on  cars.  f.  e.  w. 

Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

“It  is  estimated  that  in  this  country  alone  farmers  in  the 
past  year  have  lost  upwards  of  $00,000  through  unscrupu 
Ious  hay  purchasers.  The  farmers  in  Duanesburgh  are  the 
heaviest.  losers,  and  the  swindle  perpetrated  upon  them  is 
at  present  (he  chief  topic  of  discussion  there.  The  game 
worked  by  these  agents  was  to  order  several  tons  of  hav  to 
be  delivered  on  a  commission  basis.  The  man  receiving  the 
hay  would  pay  the  agent,  who  would  appropriate  the  money 
to  his  own  use.  The  unsuspecting  farmers  have  been  vic¬ 
tims  of  these  unscrupulous  agents  for  years,  the  game 
varying  in  some  slight  degree  each  season.  One  method  Is 
to  buy  up  hundreds  of  tons  of  hay.  have  It  delivered  and 
promise  to  pay  in  a  few  weeks.  At  the  end  of  (lint  time  the 
party  who  ordered  the  hay  has  left  for  parts  unknown. 
The  operations  of  these  buyers  have  been  carried  on  in  Al¬ 
bany  County  also,  and  the  farmers  in  that  district  are  up 
In  arms  against  the  practice,  with  a  determination  to  put  a 
stop  to  it.  The  residents  of  the  rural  districts  have  prac¬ 
tically  no  redress  for  their  wrongs,  but  it  is  Imped  that  the 
act  they  will  recommend  to  (lie  Legislature  will,  if  passed, 
put  a  quietus  on  the  brazen  methods  of  these  so-called  hay 
agents.” 


SIZES 

3  to  17  feet 

Agents 

Wanted. 


Pulverizing  Harrow 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveies 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest 
Riding  Harrow  on  earth.  The 
Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pul¬ 
verizes,  turns  and  levels 

l„.  all  soils  for  all  purposes. 

Made  entirely  of  cast 
steel  and  wrought  iron 

—indestructible,  u* 
Catalog  and  booklet. 

“An Ideal  Harrow"  by 

_ HenryStewart  sent  free. 

I  deliver  f.  o.  b.  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  l.oulsvllle,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  etc, 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 

BRANCH  HOUSES:  1  t  O  W.  Wamhlngton  St.,  CHICAGO.  240-144  7th  Av«.  S.,  MINNEAPOLIS.  1318  W.  8th  St.g 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  218  I  Oth  St.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Cor.  Wator  and  W.  Cay  Sta.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
*  1'UCAHii  MENTION  THIS  1*A1*EH. 


Lou  Dillon 


Tandem  Garden 
Cultivator 


Suits  the  practical  gardener  because  it  cultivates  either  between  or  astride  the  rows, 
and  be  goes  along  at  an  easy,  continuous  walk.  One  simple  movement  without  the 
use  of  wrench  or  tool  of  any  kind  makes  it  possible  to  always  furrow  the  soil  at  just 
the  desired  depth.  You  must  not  put  this  cultivator  on  a  par  with  the  common  hit 
and  miss  garden  cultivator.  It  works  so  easily  and  accurately  that  it  is  the 
greatest  help  to  amateur  gardeners,  women,  truck  farmers,  and,  in  fact, 
unyone  who  wants  to  save  time  and  do  good  accurate  work. 

The  Lou  Dillon  cultivator  works  as  easily  as  a  lawn  mower.  It  is  in  fact, 
the  only  garden  cultivator  that  is  practical  for  a  woman  or  child,  as  it  is 
tiie  only  one  made  that  they  can  push. 

We  will  take  the  cultivator  back  and  give  back  yotir 
money  if  it  don’t  do  your  work  better  and  in  less  time 
than  any  garden  cultivator  you  ever  used. 

Write  for  free  descriptive  catalogue  and  prices. 

Schaible  Manufacturing  Co.. 

Albion.  Michigan. 
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_ .  THE  LOUDEN  JUNIOR 

Always  ready.  Never  out  of  repair.  The 
round  top  swinging  fork  pulley  registers  at  an  angle. 
Does  not  tip  or  bind  on  track  as  other  Carriers  do.  Fills 
barn  full  clear  up  to  the  comb.  Lock  al wavs  works  and  never 
gives  trouble.  Patent  swivel  takes  twist  out  or  kinky  rope. 

This  is  one  of  our  many  excellent  Carriers  made  either  for 
steel  or  wood  track. 

ALL  HAY  TOOLS 

We  are  Hay  Tool  Specialists.  Our  line  includes 
everything  in  Carriers,  Tracks,  Hay  Slings,  Forks, 
Pulleys,  Stackers,  Cable  Rickers,  Hay  Rack  Fixtures, 
etc.  Also,  the  best  lflexible  Rarn  Door  Hangers  in 
tlm  World,  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  and  other  hard¬ 
ware  specialties.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  also 
booklet  on  “Fitting  up  Barns.”  Sent  free. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.. 

39  BROADWAY,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 
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It’s  Economy 

to  give  your  horse  good 
nourishing  feed.  You 
cannot  get  the  best  work 
out  of  him  unless  you  do. 

It’s  economy  to  feed  your 
fields  with  a  top  dressing  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

(THE  STANDARD  AMMONIATE) 

You  cannot  get  the  best  results  unless  you  do.  The  difference  between  a  field  so  fed  and  a  field 
without  is  shown  in  the  above  reproduction  from  a  photogiaph.  The  crop  on  the  right  (one  acre  of 
1  imothy)  was  treated  with  Nitrate  of  Soda.  The  neighboring  crop  had  none.  We  will  give  you  the 

opportunity  to  TEST  IT  FOR  YOURSELF  ENTIRELY  FRF.B 

by  sending  sufficient  Nitrate  of  Soda  for  you  to  try  it,  asking  only  that  you  use  according  to  our  direc¬ 
tions,  and  let  us  know  the  result.  To  the  twenty-five  farmers  who  get  the  best  results,  we  offer,  as  a 
prize,  I  rof.  Voorliees’  most  valuable  book  on  fertilizers,  their  composition,  and  how  to  use  for  differ¬ 
ent  crops.  Handsomely  k*und,  327  pages.  Apply  at  once  for  Nitrate  of  Soda,  as  this  offer  is 
necessarily  limited,  ‘rood  lor  Plants,”  a  230-page  book  of  useful  information,  sent  free  to  farmers. 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director,  12-16  John  Street,  New  York 


The  Stoddard  Combination. 


The  Back  Breaker  Combination. 


THE  STODDARD  COMBINATION  is  a  money-making  anti  a  labor- 
saving  investment.  It  adds  dollars  to  your  bank  account  and  lightens  your 
work.  It  is  the  most  complete  sawing  outfit  manufactured. 

THE  STODDARD  ENGINE  is  always  ready  in  cold  weather  as  well  as 
warm,  the  Material,  Workmanship  and  Horse  Power  are  guaranteed.  It 
will  operate  any  piece  of  machinery  that  requires  power,  and  will  do  its  work  on  a 
very  small  amount  of  gasoline. 

Drag  Saw  Outfits  if  Preferred.1]  Write  for  Catalog  E.  H. 

Stoddard  Mfg.  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


Eureka  Potato  Planter  No.  10 


We  also  make  a  Cue-Row  Walking  and  a 
1  wo-Kow  Riding  Planter.  The  largest  and 
best  line  matte  in  this 
country.  Sold  with 
or  without  the  noted 
izard  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Feed. 
Capacity 
300  to  2000. 


EUREKA 
MOWER  CO., 
Utica, 

N.  Y. 


ALL  STEEL 

RAKE 


ZQ 


Durability  and  ease  of  operation  are  two  desirable  features  you  get  in 
the  Johnston  All  Steel  ltuke.  Durability  because  where  the  strain  and 
wear  is  greatest,  there  it  is  strongest.  The  head  and  frame  where  most 
strain  comes  are  made  of  ungle  steel.  Wheels  are  steel  with  oust  hubs 
and  round  staggered  spokes.  It’s  all  steel  but  the  tongue  or  shafts— 


No  Warp,  No  Shrink,  No  Split 

Teeth  do  clean  work  without  scratching;  they  are  long,  flat-pointed, 
interchangeable.  It’s  an  easy  rake  to  operate  because  it  is  nicely  bal¬ 
anced.  Runs  light,  pleases  man  and  horse.  A  special  rake  folder  gives 
all  its  good  features  and  tells  why  the  Johnston  Rake  is  bent  to  buy.  A 
postal  brings  it  free  and  our  l‘J06  catalog  illustrating  the  complete 
Johnston  line  of  “Not  In  the  Trunt“  Farm  Tools.  Write  for  it  today 
TUK  JOHNSTON  JlAltVHSTKlt  CO.,  liOX  *201  ,  BATAVIA.  N.  Y. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  March  3.  1900.  wholesale  except 

otherwise  noted.  The  prices  of  grain,  butter, 
cheese  and  eggs  are  based  on  the  official 
figures  of  the  Produce  and  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
changes,  wth  such  revision  as  outside  deals 
noted  appear  to  warrant.  Prices  of  other 
products  are  from  reports  of  dealers,  inqui¬ 
ries  and  observation  of  sales  In  the  various 
market  sections.  Where  possible  these  fig¬ 
ures  are  the  average  of  several  sales. 


GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  2,  red .  —  @  89 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth....  —  @  91 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @>  48 

Oats  .  —  @  *37 

Rye  .  —  @>  65 

Barley  .  —  @  45 


FEED. 

Wholesale  at  N.  Y. 

Spring  Bran  . 

Middlings  . 

Red  Dog . 

Oil  meal  . 

Cottonseed  meal  . 

Retail  Western  N.  Yr. 

Spring  Bran  . 

Middlings  . 

Red  Dog . 

Gluten  . 


N  — 


21.00 

23.00 

24.00 


@19.50 
(S' 22.00 
(a  23.00 
<§>31.50 
@30.00 

@22.00 
@24.00 
@  25.00 
@29.00 


HAY 

AND  STRAW. 

ITav,  No.  1, 

. 14  50 

@15.50 

No.  2  .  .  . 

. 12.00 

@  1  3.50 

Mo  3 

. 1  0.00 

@11.00 

(’lover,  mixed  . 

.  8 

@  1 0.00 

Straw,  long 

rye.  . 

. 11 .00 

@13.00 

Short  and 

oat. . 

.  8.00 

@  9.00 

MIRK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.01  per  40-quart 
can.  netting  314  cents  to  20-cent  zone  ship¬ 
pers  who  have  no  extra  station  charges. 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  best . 

.  - 

@ 

27  yt. 

Lower  grades . 

.  17 

@ 

20  V. 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.  20 

(d) 

26 

Lower  grades . 

.  16 

@ 

23 

@ 

21 

Factory  . 

.  14 

(d 

10,1/, 

Tacking  Stock . 

.  13 

@ 

16 

EGGS. 

Fancy,  white . 

.  21 

@ 

22 

Choice  white . 

.  1 9 

@ 

20 

Extra  mixed  colors . 

.  - 

@ 

1 7  V-> 

Lower  grades . . 

.  11 

@ 

15 

Western  and  Southern . 

.  13 

@ 

10 

Storage  . . 

8 

@ 

13 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream  fancy . 

.  - 

@ 

1  4  *4 

Choice  . 

.  - 

@ 

i.3  y> 

Fair  to  good . 

.  1  1  1/,  @ 

12 

Tart  skims . 

.  7 

@ 

10 

FRESH  FRUITS. 


Apples,  Ben  Davis  &  Baldwin.  4.00 

Spy,  Spitz,  King . 4.00 

Greening  . *3.00 

Russet  . 3.00 

Strawberries  quart .  25 

Cranberries  bbl . 10.00 


@5.00 
@6.00 
@5.50 
@4.00 
@  50 
@22.00 


VEGETABRES. 


Potatoes,  Bermuda, 

bbl  . . 

.  .  .  3  no 

European.  168-lb. 

bag. . . 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt 
Beets  100  bunches.  . 

8 

.  .  .2.00 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

.  .  20.00 
...  15 

Chicory  and  Escarol, 

bbl.  . 

.  .  .  0.00 
.  .  .1.50 

Lettuce,  */>-bbi.  basket.  . ,  . 
Onions,  white  bbl . 

.  .  .1.50 
.  .  .3.00 

T?  or!  . 

.  .  .1.00 

Peppers,  24-quart  carrier.  . 

,  .  .2.00 
. .  .1.00 

A  \  U  1  1  1  '  *  '  — —  -  '  —  — 

.  .  .  2.00 

Khl  . 1.25 

.  .  .  50 

Tomatoes  24-quart  carrier. 

...1.00 

@0.25 
@  2.00 
@1.85 
@3.00 
@  1 0 
@4.00 
@2.00 
@827.00 
@  65 
@8.00 
@  3.50 
@  85 
@5.00 
@6.00 
@  2.00 
@  1 .75 
@3.50 
@4.00 
@0.00 
@2.00 
@1.75 
@1.00 
@6.00 


HOTHOUSE  GOODS. 


Cucumbers,  dozen . 1.50  @2.50 

Rettuce,  dozen .  62  @1.12 

Mushrooms,  lb .  15  @  50 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 2.00  @3.00 

Rhubarb,  dozen .  30  @  50 

Tomatoes,  lb .  20  @  40 

RIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens  .  —  @  11 

Fowls  .  —  @  13  Ms 

Roosters  .  —  @  8m> 

Turkeys  .  —  @  16 

Ducks,  pair .  60  @  85 

Geese  pair . 1.25  @1.75 

Pigeons  pair .  —  @  30 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves  .  8  @  12 

Rambs,  hothouse,  each . 6.00  @>10.00 

Pork  .  6  @  8% 

RIVE  STOCK. 

Calves  . 5.00  @9.30 

Sheep  . 4.00  @5.50 

Rambs  . 6.25  @7.75 

Hogs  .  —  @6.50 


FARM  CHEMICALS. 
Prices  named  are  for  ton  lots 

N.  Y. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  ton .  — 

Muriate  of  Potash .  — 

Dried  Blood  . — 

Kainit  .  — 

Acid  Phosphate  .  — 

Sulphate  of  Potash  .  — 

Ground  Bone .  — 

Tankage  .  — 

Copper  Sulphate,  bbl.  lots,  lb. .  — 

Sulphur  Flowers  bbl.  lots,  lb. .  — 


f.  o.  b., 


@52.00 
@41.25 
@50.00 
@11.00 
@  1 1 .00 
@47.00 
@25.00 
@34.50 


For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

$1.50  per  M.  and  up.  Also  RASPBERRY  and 
BRACKBERRY  plants  at  low  prices.  Healthy, 
heavy  rooted  stock.  True  to  name.  Price  list  free. 
A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO.,  R.  D.  8,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


A  3  to  4  Months  Old  Pig,  EXPRESS  PAID, 

In  exchange  for  a  few  days  of  your  spare  time.  You 
invest  no  money.  Send  for  particulars  at  once. 
PENNA.  BERKSHIRE  CO.,  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 


|  1  I  your  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry, 
rl  I  Apples,  etc.,  to  the  Oldest  Commission 
House  in  New  York.  Established  1838. 

E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


ATTENTION  i&S'JS  flffi 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  Specialty. 
International  Labor  Exchange,  103  Greenwich  St.,  N. Y 


UCI  D  for  farms,  dairies  and  factories  fur- 
&  ^  ■  nished.  Mail  orders  a  specialty. 
Immigrant  Labor  Exchange,  Inc.,  2  Carlisle  St.,  N.Y 


WANTED  April  1st,  working  foreman  and  wife  for 
'  *  permanent  situation  on  a  CU-acre  Dong  Island 
farm.  Must  be  strictly  temperate,  dependable  and 
competent.  General  farming  with  two  cows,  poultry, 
etc.  Wages$3U  per  month,  with  house,  firewood,  milk, 
eggs  and  produce.  State  parttculais  and  references. 

Box  28,  Wyandanch,  Long  Island. 


FARMS— For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  fine 
climate,  write  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


CARM  FOR  SALE— 130  acres;  good  buildings; 
*  plenty  of  wood;  running  water;  bargain;  owner 
moved  to  California.  F.  S.  DELV  BY, Warwick,  Mass. 


A  FARM  OF  300  ACRES  to  lease  for  a  term  of 
years.  Good  houses,  outbuildings  and  ma¬ 
chinery  and  abundant  spring  water;  well  adapted 
for  stock  uses.  GEO.  B.  SMITH,  Troy  Hills,  Mor¬ 
ris  Co.,  N.  J. 


Farm  for  sale— a  fine  water  front 

farm,  near  Salisbury;  500  acres;  300  acres  in 
good  wood  and  timber;  great  bargain;  price 
$3500.  Send  for  full  particulars. 

SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— Cheapest  one  ever  offered; 

splendid  location  and  elegant  soil;  good  bouse 
and  outbuildings;  fine  fruit;  over  100  acres  In 
cultivation;  contains  200  acres;  is  near  Salisbury; 
can  be  bought  for  $1800;  terms  easy.  Address 

SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Md. 


CONNECTICUT  FARMS 

If  you  want  a  farm  in  Connecticut  write  us.  giving 
details  of  what  you  want  witli  price  you  want  to  p-iy. 
We  will  send  yon  description  of  a  few  that  will  suit. 
We  have  more  than  100  to  select  from,  and  are  in  a 
position  to  find  you  what  you  want  Write  today. 
Carrier  &  Lampliier, 66 State  St..  Hartford.  Conn. 


$3,700  buys  a  182  acre  N.  Y.  State  Dairy  Farm,  with 
19  cows,  pair  horses  and  tools  included.  Good  house 
and  barns,  easy  terms,  full  details  in  1  Strout's  List, 
No.  15,”  a  circular  describing  and  Illustrating  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  best  trades  selected  from  more  than  3000 
farms  listed  for  sale,  6  to  400  acres  $.500  to  $20,00C. 
Write  to-day  for  free  copy.  E.  A.  STROIJT,  Dept. 
42,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


$5  TO  $20  AN  ACRE 

Is  the  price  paid  to-day  for  rich  lands  in  Tennessee 
suitable  for  raising  Cotton,  Wheat,  Potatoes,  Hay, 
Grasses,  Vegetables,  Fine  Stock,  etc.  Climate  the 
best  in  the  world,  witli  conditions  of  health  unsur¬ 
passed.  Values  increasing,  For  free  literature  write 

XX.  3F1.  SMITH, 

Traffic  Manager,  N.  0.  &  St.  Louis  Ry.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Dept,  0, 


NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD  AGAIN  SELLING  COL. 

0NIST  TICKETS  TO  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Extremely  low  rate  tickets  on  sale  daily  until 
April  7tb,  to  Pacific  Coast  and  other  points  in 
the  far  West.  Tickets  good  on  any  of  our  trains 
and  In  tourist  sleepers.  For  particulars  write 
A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P.  A.,  385  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 


A  HOME  FOR  YOU  NORTHWEST . 

There  is  a  home  for  you  and  yours  in  the  won¬ 
derful  Northwest. 

No  matter  what  your  occupation  may  be— farm¬ 
er,  artisan,  tradesman,  professional  man  or  man¬ 
ufacturer — you  are  wanted  Northwest. 

The  next  decade  will  witness  more  progress, 
more  development  in  the  great  Northwest  than  in 
any  other  section  of  this  grand  country  of  ours. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  investigate.  Cheap 
tickets  and  convenient  train  service  make  it 
easy  to  do  so. 

A  postal  card  request  will  bring  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  want.  Send  it  to-day.  P.  S.  Eustis,  Passen¬ 
ger  Traffic  Manager,  Burlington  Route,  Chicago. 


r  i  .  1 1 

i  J 

- 

11  j 

EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION, 

Warranted  the  Best, 

30  Days  Trial. 

Can  be  returned  at  our  expense 
if  not  satisfactory. 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co. 

Box  60,  Cuba,  N.Y. 


WE  HAVE  NEVER 
PAID  LESS  THAN 


5% 


Assets, 

*1,750,000 

Surplus  and  Profits 
*150,000 


r}UR  hnaincHB,  established  12  years, 
has  steadily  progressed.  We  have 
distributed  to  holders  of  our  certifi¬ 
cates,  profits  amounting  to  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars, 
while  materially  adding  to  our  sur¬ 
plus.  A  strong  institution, conducted 
under  New  York  Hanking  Dept,  sup¬ 
ervision,  in  which  your  savings  will 
he  carefully  handled  while  earning 
for  you  5#  PER  YEAR, 
reckoned  for  every  day  left  in  our 
care.  Withdrawable  at  your  pleasure. 
Let  us  show  you  how  we  can  handle 
your  savings  to  better  advantage  than 
most  other  institutions.  Write  for 
particulars. 

Industrial  Savings  and 
Loan  Co., 

r*  TIMES  BI.no.,  BROADWAY,  NEW  TOR  \ 


KA  DEXX 

Cream  Extractor 

Has  three  times  the  separat¬ 
ing  power  of  other  makes. 
Does  not  mix  water  and  milk. 

Beats  Them*  All 

because  it  gets  more  cream. 
More  butter.  Greater  profits. 
Easiertocleanand operate.  No 
waste.  Durable.  Anti-rust 
throughout.  Jtesults  guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalog  free.  Write  to¬ 
day.  YVe  want  good  agents. 

KA  DEU  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 
30  Ka  Dcxx  Bldg.  ROCHESTER,  N .  T. 


T  wenty-five  Bushels 

of  WHEAT 

to  the  Acre 

SI6  per  Acre 

This  on  land,  which  has  cost 
the  farmer  nothing,  but  the 
price  of  tilling  it,  tells  its  own 
atory.  The 

Canadian 
Government 

gives  absolutely  free  to  every  settler 
160  acres  of  such  land. 

Lands  adjoining  can  be  purchased  at 
from  $6  to  $10  per  acre  from  railroads 
and  other  corporations. 

Already  175,000  farmers  from  the 
United  States  huve  made  their  homes 
in  Canada. 

For  pamphlet  "20th  Century  Canada," 
and  all  information  apply  to  Supt.  of 
Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada;  or  to 
THOS.  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Government  Agent 
Syracuse  Bank  Building,  SYRACUSE,  N,  f, 

Mention  this  paper. 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

For  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 
Send  for  all  mills  advertised,  keep  the  best  and  return 
all  others.  We  pay  the  freight  and  send  mills  on 
10  days’ free  trial.  39th  Annual  Catalogue  FREE. 
THE  A.  WT.  STRAUB  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Souvenir  Postal  Club 

overthe  world.  If  yon  join  our  Exchange  clubyou  will 
begin  receiving  cards  at  once.  8end  10c.  for  i  choice 
colored  views  and  our  limited  club  plan.  Boston  Sou¬ 
venir  Postal  Co.,  Dept.  14, 15  School  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES 

CREAMERY  SWEEPSTAKES 
DAIRY  SWEEPSTAKES 


OHIO 

Grand  Sweepstakes 
Creamery  Sweepstakes 
Dairy  Sweepstakes 

WISCONSIN 
Grand  Sweepstakes 

CONNECTICUT 
Grand  Sweepstakes 

MAINE 

Dairy  Sweepstakes 


Convention  held  at  Dayton 
Jan.  24-26.  Creamery  score 
97  3-4,  Farm  Dairy  97. 

at  the  Wisconsin  State  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Convention  at  Wauke¬ 
sha  Jan.  30-Feb  2.  Score  97  1-2 

at  Connecticut  State  Dairy¬ 
men's  Convention  at  Hart¬ 
ford  Jan.  17-18.  Score  98. 

at  Maine  State  Dairymen’s 
Convention  at  Pittsfield  Dec. 
5-7.  Score  97  3‘4- 


The  United  States  Separator  Holds  World's  Record  for 
Closest  Separation  of  cream,  and  above  is  another  of  the  many  lists  of 
victories  which  show  that 

The  United  States  Separator  Delivers  the  Cream  in  Smooth¬ 
est  and  Best  Condition  to  make  the  finest  quality  of  butter. 

Free  catalogue  on  application. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

18  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  434 


IF  IT'S  MADE  IN  SAGINAW 


sTfC  M  A  flC  DlfY  UT  We  want  every  farmer  to  send  for  our  wagon  book.  It  eon- 
I  I  9  ITIMKJEa  nmn  I  tains  some  wagon  buying  advice  he  will  appreciate.  It  will 
suggest  to  him  a  wav  to  do  a  great  part  of  his  work  on  the  farm  much  easier,  much  quicker  and 
much  better.  It  will  show  him  the  folly  of  breaking  his  back  loading  heavy  loads  on  a  high  wagon. 
It  will  tell  him  how  he  can  make  it  easier  for  his  team  and  yet  do  more  work.  It  tells  about  the 

FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON 

the  low-down,  wide-tire,  short  turn,  roomy  and  durable  wagon  that’s  made  in  Saginaw. 
A  wagon  that  his  dealer  can  guarantee  for  five  years.  A  wagon  that  is  honest  irom  up  01 
the  tongue  to  the  rear  wheel.  A  wagon  that  has  sold  in  increased  numbers,  it  s  a  wagon 
suitable  for  any  road  and  any  load.  Goes  over  soft,  marshy  ground  without  cut- 
—  ■  ..  ting.  A  wagon  you  find  handy  everywhere. 

- *■  Ask  your  dealer  for  catalog  or 

send  to  us.  It’s  free. 

Farmers  Handy  Wagon  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Branches,  Kansas  City  and  Des  Moines. 

Makers  of  Handy  Hay  and  Stock  Racks  and 
Handy  All-Steel  Frame  Silos.  Catalog  free. 


SHEAR 


SAVE  20c  ON  EVERY  SHEEP  YOU 

By  using  Stewart’s  New  Model 

>  SHEEP  SHEARING  MACHINE 


Price  Complete,  Only  $ 

Including  4  Combs  and  4  Cutters 

T 


12™ 


'HIS  machine  will  get  from  one  to  two  pounds 
more  wool  per  head  than  hand  shears,  and, 
.  ....  best  of  all,  it  gets  this  extra  wool  from  near 

the  hide.  It  is  the  best  wool  on  the  sheep.  That’s 
1 why  machine  shorn  wool  brings  more  every  time. 
"  '  The  additional  wool  procured  in  this  way  more  than 

covers  the  whole  cost  ot  shearing. 

Don't  continue  to  butcher  your  sheep  with  hand 
shears.  Shear  with  machine.  It  is  the  modern, 
humane  way  and  greatly  increases  the  returns 
from  your  sheep.  The  day  of  the  old  fashioned 
hand  shears  is  past.  No  owner  of  10  or  more 
sheep  can  now  afford  to  shear  by  hand  even  if  the 
work  be  done  for  nothing.  With  this  machine  you  can  shear  your  own  sheep  and  shear 
for  your  neighbor.  You  can  save  him  money  and  make  money  for  yourself. 

Our  Valuable  Free  Book,  S^Rik”"  “°°w' 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO.,  143  LaSalle  Avenue  CHICAGO. 


TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


f225 


’OULTRY  SUPPLIES' 

Wc  sell  everything  the  poultryman  needs.  Incu¬ 
bator,.  Brooders,  Foods,  Tonics,  Powders, 
Fences,  Bone  Cutters,  Egg  Boxes,  etc. 

Write  to-day  for  a  free  eopy  of  our 
Poultry  Supply  Catalogue.  You'll  be 
surprised  how  much  you  can  save  by 
buying  all  yoursupplics  from  one  place. 

V  >TkNv  JOSI  An  YOUNG, 

'j’y  .  b  *>\  27  Grand  Street,  Troy,  N.Y . 

kyn 


$1.  PER  MONTH 

to  $2.  per  month  rents  any  incubator. 
Rent  pays  for  it.  Wo  Pay  tho  Freight. 

40  Days  Trial  «  same  prices.  Buy 

9  plans  and  parts  and 

build  one.  Prices,  ready  to  use:  /  50  egg 
$5.00;  100  egg  $9;  200  egg  $12.75.  Brood¬ 
ers,  $3.50  up.  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 


BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  23,  Springfield,  O, 


Incubator,  the  hatcher 

— .  YOU  WANT . 

Boeanseitlseasy  to  operate,  being  self 
regulating,  self  moistening  and  self  venti¬ 
lating.  The  ventilation  I  s  positive.  Noth¬ 
ing  left  to  ohance.  Economical  In  the  uso 
of  oil. 

90  DAYS  TRIAL. 

Bon’tfail  to  Investigate  the  Quincy.  It’* 
different  from  others  and  our  offer  is 
the  most  liberal.  Prices  low.  Send  for 
Free  Catalogue.  It  will  help  make  more 
poultry  profit. 

QUINCY  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  39,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


ITS  A  CORKER 


he  Keystone  Incubator— cork  lined, 
double  walls,  adjustable  egg  trays, 
safety  lamp,  heat  and  ventilation 
under  perfect  control.  Easy  to 
operate.  Big,  healthy  hatches.  It’s  a 
corker  every  way.  Catalog  free.  The 
Diehl-Schilling  Co.,  Box  605,  Easton,  Pa, 


I 


HATCH  CHICKS  AT  HOME 

Our  big  128  page  poultry  and  in-  r 
cubator  book  shows  you  how.  ■ 

MILLER'S 

IDEAL  INCUBATORS 

make  sure  and  easy  work.  Sold 
at  positively  the  lowest  prices.  , 

We  let  you  prove  their  superi¬ 
ority.  W rite  today  for  free  book. 

4 

F 

J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  97. 

FREEPORT.  ILL. 

POULTRY 

AInmn ae  for  1 90(1  contains  224  pages, with 
fine  colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life, 
all  about  chickens,  their  care,  diseases 
and  remedies.  All  aboutlnenbators and  howto 
operate  them.  All  about  poultry  houses  and 
how  to  build  them.  It'»  really  an  encyclopedia 
ofchickendom.  You  need  it.  Price  onlylocts. 
C.C.8HOE MAKER,  Box  487,  FKEEPOKT.ILL. 


9  I  0-80  For 
I  4S  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  la  eonstrnction  end 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Writ,  for  catalog  to-day. 

GEO.  n.  STAHL.  Quincy,  III. 


TEST  THIS 


ChathamCorn  Grader 

A  MONTH  AT  MY  EXPENSE 

This  machine  grades  Seed  Corn  98%  perfect.  Thus 
your  edge  drop  or  round  hole  corn  planter  getB 
kernels  it  can  drop  evenly,  three  to  a  hill.  Your 
yield  from  planting  such  corn  will  be  20  to  80 
bushelsper  acre  larger  than  from  common  seed 
corn.  To  show  you  what  a  Chatham  Corn  Grader 
will  do,  we  offer  you 80  days  use  of  it  FREE.  Upon 
receipt  of  your  order  we  will  ship  you  a  Grader 
Freight  Prepaid.  Test  it  a  month.  If  it  is  not  all 
we  claim,  send  it  back  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  If  it  is  all  we  claim,  the 
Grader  will  cost  you  but  $10.  Thia 
sum  it  will  save  in  a  single  season. 

Write  for  new  book  about  Corn 
Graders,  Incubators  and  Fanning 
Mills.  It  is  FREE.  It  will  tell  you 
how  to  double  your  crops. 

The  Minton  Campbell  Co.  Lid. 

418  Wesson  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich. 


Make  Your  Own  Brooders 

with  the  Universal  Hover  and  a 

Piano  Box 

any  form  of  Colony 
House,  or  small  poul¬ 
try  building. 

5  Free  Books  on  Artificial 
Poultry  Production 

1st— Standard  Incuba¬ 
tor.  2nd— An  Incubator  for  beginners.  3rd— 
Universal  Hover  and  Colony  Brooders.  4th— 
feeding  and  rearing  chicks.  5th— What  users 
are  doing.  Other  books  to  follow.  Get  on  our 
list  and  got  them  as  fast  as  published. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co„  406  Main  St.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


Is  FREE  for  the  asking.  Drop 
us  a  postal  today  and  learn  the 
difference  between  the  Ertel 
machine  and  the  cheap  kind. 
The  Book  tells  facts  you 
ought  to  know  If  you  are  think¬ 
ing  of  an  incubator  invest¬ 
ment.  There’s  money  In 
chicken  raising— big  profits  in 
ducks — large  returns  on  incubator 
hatched  turkeys.  Let  us  start  you 
Don’t  waste  eggs,  oil, and 
on  a  poor  machine.  Get  the 
of  our  39  years  exper¬ 
ience.  Profit  by  the  successful 
methods  of  others  as  described 
our  book.  Write  for  it  today 

Ertel  Co.  Quincy,  HI. 


The  Natural 
Incubator 

j.  t.^ie  incubator  of  right  air  con¬ 
ditions  Natural  because  it  most 
nearly  approaches  Nature’s  way.  No  poison¬ 
ous  gases  to  stifle  chicks.  Walls  of  hard  glazed 
compressed  paper  board,  (such  as  is  used  for 
car-wheels)  making  the  lightest,  strongest,  most 
durable  incubator  in  the  world.  Walls  CAN¬ 
NOT  WARP,  CRACK  NOR  SPLIT,  as  all  oth¬ 
ers  do.  Compound  heater ;  perfect  regulator; 
no  supplied  moisture  required. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
to  all  points  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Don’t  buy 
an  incubator  until  you  get  out  Free  Catalog. 

Perpetual  Hen  Co.,  Manufrc-  Incubators  &  Brooders, 
2  1  Eecher  St.,  tur.mof  T ronton,  N.  J. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


We  all  like  a  new  suit  of  clothes  now 
and  then.  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  its  new 
dress  last  week.  It  was  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  suit  it  ever  had,  but  it  had  a  more 
worthy  object  than  the  mere  satisfaction 
of  looking  pretty.  The  various  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  country  are  represented  by 
publications  devoted  to  their  welfare.  The 
character  of  these  publications  usually 
bespeaks  the  importance  of  the  industries 
that  they  represent.  A  cheap-looking  pa¬ 
per  with  uncertain  editorial  influence  be¬ 
speaks  a  weak  industry.  A  strong,  power¬ 
ful  paper  is  indicative  of  the  support  of  a 
progressive  and  prosperous  industry. 
Agriculture  as  an  industry  merits  repre¬ 
sentation  by  a  strong,  clean  paper.  Hor¬ 
ticulture  as  a  prominent  branch  of  farm 
work  is  worthy  of  the  distinction  of  a 
new  dress  now  and  then. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  recognized  leading 
exponent  of  these  industries.  Prominent 
men  in  other  lines  get  their  ideas  of  the 
farm  home  in  a  large  measure  from  the 
impressions  conveyed  to  them  by  this 
paper.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  think 
it  worth  while  to  spend  so  much  labor 
and  money  not  only  in  the  quality  of  in¬ 
formation  printed,  but  also  in  the  general 
appearance  and  make-up  of  the  paper. 
The  industry  has  responded  liberally  to 
our  efforts.  The  line  of  advertising  is 
the  largest  and  cleanest  that  has  ever  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  single  issue  of  a  distinctively 
farm  paper.  The  volume  of  advertising 
might  have  been  very  much  increased,  if 
we  had  not  refused  to  accept  business 
from  many  houses  which  find  easy  access 
to  the  columns  of  many  of  the  other  farm 
papers.  But  it  is  not  our  object  to  make 
these  special  issues  a  large  financial  suc¬ 
cess.  Our  ambition  is  rather  to  strengthen 
them  and  improve  them  in  quality  and 
appearance  until  they  become  a  pleasure 
and  a  pride  to  every  one  interested  in  the 
farm  and  its  products.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  cheap  attempts  to  imitate  these 
issues  have  been  more  financially  pros¬ 
perous  to  their  publishers.  It  is  only  nat¬ 
ural  that  they  should  be.  That  is  what 
they  are  for  and  it  is  right  enough  that 
they  be  rewarded  for  the  object  for  which 
they  labor.  The  R.  N.-Y.  stands  for  the 
progress  and  character  of  the  farm  home 
and  farm  life.  To  represent  this  indus¬ 
try  worthily  requires  clean  clothes  all  the 
time,  and  a  fancy  dress  on  state  occasions 
at  least.  This  takes  work,  and  costs 
money.  But  there  is  a  satisfaction  and  a 
pride  in  doing  it  so  as  to  merit  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  those  interested.  We  prize  the 
approval  more  than  the  cost. 

Good  Common  Sense. — When  I  read 
articles  in  which  some  reader  wishes  informa¬ 
tion  I  often  feel  like  taking  my  pen  to  write 
what  I  have  experienced  hut  there  is  just 
where  I  stop,  and  I  believe  that  this  is  the 
case  with  many  of  our  best  and  experienced 
farmers.  When  they  read  what  our  scientific 
friends  have  to  say,  they  would  like  to  tell 
them  otherwise  as  to  their  experience;  but 
there  is  where  they  stop  too,  because  most 
of  us  farmers  have  only  a  common  school 
education,  and  as  I  am  one  of  them,  born 
from  Pennsylvania  German  people,  raised  in 
a  neighborhood  where  not  much  English  is 
spoken,  we  often  feel  like  one  of  New  Jersey’s 
best  men,  who  was  here  last  Summer,  I  took 
him  around  to  some  of  my  friends;  we  some¬ 
times  chatted  in  Pennsylvania  Dutch  in 
his  presence.  He  of  course  could  not  under¬ 
stand  it.  On  his  way  home  he  said  several 
times  to  my  son,  who  was  with  him,  that  he 
never  felt  so  dumb  as  he  did  while  in  our 
presence.  So  with  us ;  in  our  own  language 
we  would  often  say  something  if  we  could 
express  ourselves  as  our  scientific  men  can. 
They  have  done  and  are  doing  now  many 
things  for  us  farmers;  surely  the  farmer  of 
the  present  day  who  thinks  he  knows  enough, 
and  that  he  has  no  need  to  learn  what  our 
scientific  men  have  to  say,  lives  practically 
in  darkness.  He  will  pay  dearly  sometimes 
for  his  ignorance.  c.  l. 

Pennsylvania. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  is  a  plain  statement  of 
fact  The  most  valuable  matter  we  get  comes 
from  just  such  men — who  have  reasoned  out 
the  right  of  farm  practice  in  their  own  way. 
We  all  of  us  at  times  regret  our  inability 
to  express  ourselves  as  we  would  like  to  do. 
As  a  rule,  the  practical  farmer  who  writes 
slowly  and  does  not  always  feel  sure  of  his 
words  will  give  the  clearest  statement  of 
what  he  desires  to  say.  We  welcome  such 
contributors,  and  wish  there  were  more  of 
them. 
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A  Perfect  Poultry  House 


StetKo? 


means  bigger  and  healthier 
birds  and  increased  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  The  best  is  none  too 
good,  especially  since  the  best  can  be 
had  with  the  least  possible  trouble.  For 
instance,  pictured  above  is  a  poultry  house 


•  covered  (roof  and  sides)  with  Rex  Flintkote  Roofing.  Besides 
the  few  rolls  it  took  to  cover  the  buildings,  it  required  merely  a 
hammer  and  as  much  of  an  ordinary  farmhand’s  time  as  would 
have  been  required  to  lay  so  much  carpet. 

It  produced  a  poultry  refuge,  cool  in  summer,  warm  in  winter; 
proof  against  rain,  wind,  snow,  and  danger  from  falling  sparks. 

Rex  Flintkote  Roofing 

is  made  of  chemically  treated  long-fibre  wool,  both  sides  covered 
with  fire-proof  compound  and  protected  by  a  covering  of  flint, 
making  the  only  conceded  absolute  resister  of  water,  temperature, 
acid,  alkali,  rot  and  fire. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 

Make  your  own  tests.  We  send  also  our  book  which  shows  other  build¬ 
ings  of  all  kinds  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  climatic  conditions,  which 
are  to-day  proving  the  superiority  of  Rex  Flintkote  for  all  roofing 
purposes.  Contains  valuable  information  about  roofing  that 
every  house  builder  and  owner  should  know.  The  best 
dealers  sell  Rex  Flintkote — always  bears  above  trade 
mark.  *  *  Look  for  the  Boy’  ’—take  no  substitutes. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO. 

70  India  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  everywhere 


GITH  incubators 

tlwl  AND  BROODER8 

Tims  tested  And  proTsn-iuocess;  thousands  In 
use;  sold  dlrsot  to  you  At  wholes aU  prices.  You 

I  get  the  maker's  guarantee  and  save  the  middle¬ 

man's  profits.^  The  Removable  Chick  Tray < 
and  Nursery — a  feature  no  other  has— explained  in 
oatelog.  IV*  free-  Write  for  It  today. 

Gtm  Incubator  Co.,  Boa  424,  Trotwood,  0. 


OULTRY  For  PROFIT 

or  pleasure,  is  easy  if  your  have  a 
1906  Pattern  Standard  Cyphers 
^Incubator.  Guaranteed  to  hatch  more 
and  healthier  chicks  than  any  other. 
'BO  DAYS  TRIAL.  Start  right  and  make  money. 
"'Complete  outfits  for  dooryard  or  farm.  Catalogue 
►and  Poultry  Guide  (228  pages)  tr»o  if  you  mention 
this  journal  and  send  addresses  of  two  nearby  poultry  raisers. 
Address  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Boston.  Chicago.  New  York,  Kansas  City  or  San  Francisco. 


BEST  ONE -YET 

That  s  what  you  get  when  you  buy  a 

CLIMAX  INCUBATOR 

8oid  on  60  days’ Free  Trial.  New  cat¬ 
alog  tolls  about  “Climar"  Incuba¬ 
tors  and  Brooders.  It’s  free. 

The  Climax  Incubator  and  Itroode 
.  Box  807,  Castorland,  N.  Y. 


40,  60  or  90  Days  Trial  on 

Old  Trusty” 

The  Easy  Machine  to  Operate. 

You  run  no  risk.  Five  year  guar 
antee.  Strongest  batches — less 
care — less  oil — most  profit.  Don’t 
pay  two  prices.  Thousands  sold.  We 
sell  direct.  Big  1906  Book  Free. 


M.  M.  Johnson  Co..  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


PINELAND 


INCUBATORS 

H  A  TO  H  (J  K  E  A  T  KST  NUMB  K  R 
OP  FINEST  CHICKS. 

BROODERS 

HAVE  NEVER  BEEN  EQUAL  K!l 


FIDELITY  FOOD 

FOR  FOWLS  AND  CHICKS. 

Used  everywhere  by  practical  poultrymen  and 
specialists  fanciers  with  unfailing  success.  Insures 
perfect  health  and  promotes  rapid  growth. 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 

Box  D.D.,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


1,1  . . .  I  Ml 

Racine  Incubator 

The  great  value  of  the  Racine  incubator  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  can  be  ope¬ 
rated  successfully  by  anyone,  anywhere.  Automatic  in  every  way.  Big  hatch¬ 
es  every  time.  And  no  experience  required. 

Our  remarkable  Incubator  Book  tells  about  them.  It  tells  facts  that  you 
need  to  know  to  buy  wisely — facts  you  must  know  to  get 
the  right  incubator.  It  is  written  by  the  man  who  devoted 
24  years  to  perfecting  an  ideal  incubator — the  man  who 
made  the  Racine.  It  tells,  too,  how  to  make  poultry  pay. 

Don’t  buy  without  reading  it  for  the  book  is  free-  Address 

R.a.cine  Hatcher  Co..  Box  87,R-a.ctive,  Wis. 

We  have  Warehouses  at  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Kansas  City  and  St,  Paul. 

— — i — i — — — J 


Let  Me  Tell  You 

On  This  Genuine  1906 
Chatham  Incubator 

OU  see  we  make  more  Incubators  than 
any  other  concern  in  the  world. 

We  have  two  big  factories  equipped 
with  every  up-to-date  labor-saving  appliance. 
We  buy  lumber  in  immense  quantities. 

And  turn  out  from  six  to  seven  hundred 
Incubators  a  day. 

This  means  high  grade  machines  at  low 

cost. 

Now  we  are  after  the  trade  with  an  Incu¬ 
bator  of  up-stairs  quality  at  a  down-stairs 
price.  And  to  prove  to  you  that  Chatham 
Incubators  are  the  best  made,  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  let  you  try  one  84  days  FRMS. 


the  Special  Price 

You  can  take  off 
four  hatches,  and,  if 
the  machine  isn 't  ex¬ 
actly  as  represented 
tend  it  back  at  our 
expense.  Could  we 
make  a  fairer  offer? 

But  we  go  further 
even  than  this  and 
guarantee  every  In¬ 
cubator  we  sell  for 
five  years— a  direct 
iron-clad  guarantee. 

Send  for  our  FREE 
Catalog  today. 

Your  name  and  addreu  on  a  post  card  mailed 
at  once  gets  the  whole  atory  by  return  mail. 

The  Manson  Campbell  Co.,  Ltd. 

236  Wesson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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TIIH  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  10, 


l  Woman  and  Home  ] 


From  Day  to  Day. 

GOD'S  POOR. 

Come,  let  us  ponder;  it  is  fit — 

Born  of  the  poor,  born  to  the  poor — ■ 

The  poor  of  purse,  thei  poor  of  wit 

Were  first  to  find  God's  opening  door. 
Were  first  to  climb  the  ladder,  round  by 
round. 

That  fell  from  Heaven’s  door  unto  the  ground. 

God's  poor  came  first,  the  very  first! 

God's  poor  were  first  to  see,  to  hear, 
To  feel  the  light  of  Heaven  burst 

Full  on  their  faces  far  or  near. 

His  poor  were  first  to  follow,  first  to  fall ! 
What  if  at  last  Ilis  poor  stand  forth  the  first 
of  all? 

— From  “The  Building  of  the  City  Beautiful,” 
by  Joaquin  Miller. 

A  traveler's  “first  aid  to  the  injured” 
outfit  consists  of  a  fiat  linen  case  shaped 
like  an  envelope,  and  Tiound  with  rib¬ 
bon.  The  size  is  6  x  14  inches.  The  case 
shor’d  contain  court  plaster,  antiseptic 
gauze  for  bandages,  antiseptic  cotton,  pins, 
safety  pins  and  small  scissors.  This  takes 
up  little  space  in  a  traveling  outfit  and  be¬ 
comes  very  useful  in  an  emergency.  Such 
a  case  makes  a  desirable  little  gift,  for 
which  the  recipient  may  have  reason  to 
be  grateful. 

* 

T he  circular  skirts  with  a  double  row  of 
buttons  down  the  front,  which  were  one  of 
the  new  features  this  Winter,  are  re¬ 
peated  in  linen  skirts  for  warm  weather 
wear.  Some  of  them  have  pearl  buttons 
all  the  way  down  the  front,  the  waist 
being  very  plain,  with  buttons  as  the  only 
trimming.  Plain  bands  are  also  used  ex¬ 
tensively  for  trimming,  but  they  are  not 
very  desirable  on  a  suit  that  must  be 
washed,  as  they  have  an  unpleasant  way  of 
shrinking  differently  from  the  material 
where  they  are  stitched,  and  thus  causing 
wrinkles. 

* 

Most  of  us  are  acquainted  with  borrow¬ 
ing  neighbors,  but  the  last  degree  in  this 
art  seems  to  have  been  reached  by  the 
woman  thus  described  in  the  Youth’s 
Companion : 

“I  don’t  mind  folks  borrowing,”  said 
Miss  Hodges,  plaintively,  to  an  old  friend 
who  was  paying  her  a  visit,  “but  I’ve  got 
an  awful  trying  woman  for  a  neighbor 
just  now.  She  borrows  such  queer  things 
I’m  most  out  o’  patience  with  her.” 

“Shears  and  brooms  and  the  flour-sifter 
and  ironing-board,  I  s’pose,”  said  the 
guest,  who  had  known  life  in  a  country 
town. 

“Mercy  me,  I  don’t  count  such  things !” 
said  Miss  Hodges.  “Nor  my  best  umbrel¬ 
la  nor  my  carving  knife.  I  can  make  shift 
to  get  on  without  ’em  for  a  while  any  time. 
But  when  she  came  over  to  borrow  my 
diary  the  other  day,  so’s  she  could  keep 
account  of  the  weather  and  her  hens’ 
eggs  and  so  on  till  her  husband  came  back 
from  California,  she  having  given  him 
hers  to  put  down  his  expenses  and  sights 
in,  so’s  she  could  copy  her  record  in 
from  my  book  in  the  right  place — I  de¬ 
clare  I  called  it  the  cap-sheaf !” 

* 

We  are  asked  to  reprint  a  recipe  for 
ginger  cookies  given  some  time  ago,  but 
have  been  unable  to  identify  it.  A  friend 
sends  us  the  following  recipe  for  soft  gin¬ 
ger  cookies :  “One  cup  of  New-Orleans 
molasses,  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  one-half 
cup  of  lard  (kettle  rendered),  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  ginger,  one  teaspoon  of  sal- 
eratus,  dissolved  in  one-half  cup  of 
cold  water.  Use  flour  enough  to  mix 
not  too  stiff.  Now,  flour  the  hands, 
pinch  off  enough  dough  to  make  balls  as 
large  as  Black  walnuts,  or  larger  if  pre¬ 
ferred.  Have  some  granulated  sugar  on 
a  plate  and  pat  these  dough  balls  down 
on  this  sugar  till  they  are  the  desired  size. 
Only  make  out  enough  to  fill  the  baking 
pan  (I  generally  use  two  pans  in  baking 
cookies).  While  they  are  in  the  oven  pro¬ 
ceed  to  make  out  the  others.  Make  a  dent 
with  the  finger  in  the  centre  of  each 


cookie  while  it  is  in  the  pan  before  bak¬ 
ing.”  Molasses  cookies  are  made  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Take  one  cupful  of  sugar’ and  one 
cupful  of  butter  or  good  shortening. 
Cream  them  and  add  two  cups  of  molasses 
and  two  eggs.  Dissolve  two  good-sized 
teaspoonfuls  of  soda  in  a  little  hot  water, 
and  fill  up  the  cup  it  is  in  with  cold 
water.  Add  it  to  the  other  mixture  and 
stir  in  enough  flour  to  make  a  soft  dough, 
but  one  that  can  be  rolled  out  and  cut 
into  cookies.  Spice  to  suit  the  taste. 

Purifying  Lard;  Soap-Making. 

Will  you  give  some  good  recipe  for  making 
soft-soap  or  laundry  soap  out  of  some  lard 
that  has  spoiled?  If  not.  can  you  give  me 
some  recipe  to  cleanse  the  oily  smell  on 
home-rendered  lard.  it.  f.  k. 

If  the  lard  is  in  very  bad  condition  it 
may  be  difficult  to  purify  it.  Our  method 
of  clarifying  fat  is  to  put  it  in  a  kettle 
with  a  small  amount  of  water,  and  cook 
it  slowly  for  several  hours ;  then  permit  it 
to  cool,  and  take  the  cake  of  fat  off  the 
top  of  the  water,  if  any  remains.  Then 
melt  again,  to  evaporate  any  water  re¬ 
maining.  A  few  slices  of  potato,  cooked 
in  the  fat,  often  completely  remove  any 
strong  taste  or  smell.  We  have  never 
had  any  difficulty  with  home-rendered 
lard,  always  being  careful  to  cook  leaf 
and  rough  fat  in  separate  kettles.  We 
should  like  to  hear  from-  experienced 
housekeepers,  who  can  probably  help  this 
inquirer. 

We  have  no  recipe  for  soft  soap,  and 
would  be  very  glad  if  some  of  our  read¬ 
ers  can  help  us  with  this.  The  following 
instructions  will  give  excellent  hard  soap : 

Five  pounds  clear  grease,  melted  but 
not  hot ;  one  10-cent  can  of  potash ;  one 
tablespoonful  borax.  Dissolve  the  potash 
over  night  in  one  quart  of  cold  water, 
then  turn  the  melted  grease  on  the  water, 
stir  constantly  for  10  minutes,  or  'until 
it  looks  like  honey.  Pour  into  a  sheet- 
iron  pan  with  greased  paper  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  when  sufficiently  hardened  mark  off 
into  squares  and  turn  out.  Another  ex¬ 
cellent  soap  for  laundry  use  is  made  as 
follows :  Six  pounds  of  washing  soda 
and  three  of  unslaked  lime.  Pour  on 
four  gallons  of  boiling  water,  let  it  stand 
till  perfectly  clear  and  soda  is  dissolved ; 
then  drain  off  and  put  in  six  pounds  of 
clean  fat.  Boil  till  it  begins  to  harden 
(about  two  hours),  stirring  frequently. 
While  boiling  thin  it  with  two  gallons  of 
cold  water  which  has  been  poured  on  the 
alkaline  mixture  and  allowed  to  settle, 
after  pouring  off  the  first  lot.  It  must  be 
clear  before  drawing  off.  Add  it  when 
there  is  danger  of  boiling  over.  When 
the  soap  ropes  like  molasses  candy  it  is 
done.  Before  removing  from  fire  stir  in 
a  handful  of  coarse  salt.  Wet  a  tub  to 
prevent  sticking ;  pour  in  the  soap ;  when 
solid  cut  into  bars  and  dry  in  an  airy 
place.  _ 

Rice  and  Raisins. 

Rice  Pudding  With  a  Meringue. — Place 
half  a  cupful  of  rice  in  one  pint  of  cold 
water,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  the 
rind  of  a  lemon  cut  in  small  pieces.  After 
it  is  cooked  soft  add  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter  and  one  pint  of  milk  and  let  it  form 
a  jelly.  Beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  with 
one  cupful  of  sugar  and  add  to  the  rice, 
also  add  a  little  more  milk  if  a  custard  is 
desired.  Bake  25  or  30  minutes.  Whip 
the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  three  or 
four  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar  gradually;  too 
much  sugar  will  cause  the  meringue  to  fall. 
Flavor  with  extract  of  lemon.  Spread  the 
egg  over  the  dish  and  return  to  the  oven 
to  brown. 

Raisins,  like  rice,  are  of  much  use  in 
the  Spring,  for  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  they  will  help  out  when  the  supply 
of  canned  fruit  is  getting  low.  They  will 
add  flavor  to  other  more  insipid  dried 
fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears,  peaches  and 


apricots,  also  when  the  green  apples  have 
lost  their  fresh  Autumn  flavor,  a  few  rai¬ 
sins  added  is  a  great  improvement,  either 
in  sauce  or  pies. 

Raisin  Pie. — Boil  one  pound  of  seeded 
raisins  in  sufficient  water  to  cover  for  one 
hour.  Then  add  the  juice  and  grated  rind 
of  one  lemon,  a  piece  of  butter  the  size 
of  an  egg,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch.  Bake  in  two 
crusts.  This  makes  filling  for  two  pies. 
A  second  way  of  making  a  pie  is  to  cook 
one  cupful  of  raisins  in  one  cupful  of 
water  until  they  are  softened,  add  the 
grated  rind  and  juice  of  one  lemon,  half 
a  cupful  of  sugar,  a  sifting  of  cinnamon 
and  sufficient  powdered  cracker  crumbs  to 
thicken.  Bake  in  two  crusts. 

Raisin  Turnovers. — One  cupful  of  seed¬ 
ed  raisins,  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  or  a  few 
pieces  of  candied  lemon  or  orange  peel, 
and  a  small  piece  of  preserved  citron, 
chop  all  together  finely,  stir  into  this  one 
beaten  egg,  and  the  juice  of  one  lemon. 
Roll  out  puff  paste  thinly,  and  cut  it  in 
circles,  lay  them  on  a  plate,  fill  with  the 
mixture,  then  cover  and  press  the  edges 
firmly  together.  Bake  the  same  length 
of  time  as  you  would  a  pie. 

Raisin  Steamed  Pudding. — Blend  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  with 
one  cupful  of  sugar,  to  this  add  one 
beaten  egg,  half  a  cupful  of  milk,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  sifted  with 
two  cupfuls  of  flour,  and  one  cupful  of 
seeded  raisins  dredged  in  flour.  Fill  cups 
partially  full  with  the  batter  and  steam 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Serve  either 
with  boiled  sauce  or  sweetened  cream. 

Raisin  Filling  for  Cake. — Boil  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  sugar  in  water  to  dissolve  until  it 
strings.  Pour  this  into  the  beaten  whites 
of  two  eggs,  and  whip  until  perfectly  cold, 
gradually  add  one  cupful  of  finely-chopped 
seeded  raisins.  Flavor  with  extract  of 
rose,  or  lemon.  The  raisins  and  sugar 
may  be  added  to  the  beaten  whites  of  the 
eggs  without  cooking,  if  preferred. 

SARAH  RODNEY. 


Vanoleum 

Oil  of  Vanilla 

VANOLEUM  is  pure. 

For  a  Ion g  time  housekeepers  have  wanted  to  make  the  Vanilla 
Extract  themselves  and  not  depend  on  the  adulterations  which 
may  or  may  not  he  pure.  Vanoleum  will  stand  any  analytical 
test  for  purity,  and  is  the  original  Mexican  Vanilla  Oil. 

VANOLEUM  is  non-alcoholic. 

Alcohol  is  the  basis  of  every  Vanilla  Extract  and  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  considerable  waste  as  a  result  of  evaporation.  The 
purity  of  the  alcohol  used  in  extracts  has  long  been  a  matter 
of  question  and  considerable  public  comment. 

VANOLEUM  is  inexpensive. 

Our  half  ounce  bottle  when  diluted  with  water  makes  a  half 
pint  of  extract.  Extract  costs  from  60c.  to  95c. ,  but  for 
>  and  the  name  of  your  grocer,  we  will  mail,  postage  prepaid, 
this  half  ounce  bottle  of  Vanoleum.  We  are  confident  that 
your  first  trial  will  mean  many  subsequent  orders. 

C0RR1Z0  EXTRACT  CO.,  12SE.  42nd  St.,  New  York 


An  Introduction 


is  all  we  ask  for  our 

Tea  and  Coffee 


T7ROM  mere  acquaintance- 
ship  to  full  friendship  is  but 
a  short  step  and  so  we  ask  you 
to  get  acquainted  by  sending 
us  a  dime  for  a  3  oz.  package 
of  DUCHESS  Blend  Java  and 
Mocha  Coffee,  25c.  a  lb.,  and  a 
2  oz.  package  of  KING  CHOP 
Tea  at  35c.  a  lb.  (Kindly  men¬ 
tion  what  variety  of  tea  or 
coffee  you  are  now  using.) 

Remember  this  is  the  same 
Tea  and  Coffee  for  which  you 
are  now  paying  60c.  and  35c. 
respectively.  “Cut  us  dead  ” 
if  you  find  this  untrue,  but  don’t 
cut  us  dead  without  a  trial. 


Tour  future  orders  will  be  exactly 
the  same  as  our  10c.  samples. 

James  Van  Dyk  Co., 

307F  Water  St.,  New  York. 


There  is  no  satisfaction  keener 
*thsn  being  dry  and  comfortable 
when  out  in  the  hardest  storm. 

^VVOOARE  SORE  OF  THIS 

IF  YOU  WEAR 


^WATERPROOF 

\\omxioimi 

x  mack  or  yellow: 

407  ON  SALE  EVERYWHERE 

ATJ.TOWtR  CO..  BOSTON.  MASSjO.S.A. 
TOWER  CANADIAN  COJjnuUtl .TORONTO.  CAHJ 


Be  Your 
Own  Man 

We  want  at  least  one 
man  in  your  town  to  be 
his  own  man.  We  can 
show  you  how  to  be  free. 
Experience  does  not 
count.  If  you  are  hon¬ 
est  and  industrious  and 
are  really  in  earnest  about 
it  we  will  stand  by  you 
and  help  you  to  be  your 
own  master. 

Thousands  of  men  and 
women  are  now  living 
happy  lives  and  leading 
free  and  independent 
careers  as  salesmen  and 
saleswomen  for  The 
Ladies’  Home  Journal  and 
The  Saturday  Evening 
Post. 

You  can  be  master  or 
mistress  of  your  own 
time  and  movements. 

When  you  work  you 
can  work  with  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  spirit  of  the 
man  who  is  his  own 
employer. 

There  are  constant 
distributions  of  prizes  as 
large  as  $40,000  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  monthly  distri¬ 
butions  of  $5,000  prizes 
and  the  regular  large 
commission  we  give  on 
every  subscription  you 
take  —  old  and  new. 

Write  us  about  Free¬ 
dom  and  we  will  help 
you. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  CO. 
786-F  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OUR  PLANTS,  ROSES, 

Seed.,  Shrub.,  FRUIT 
AM*  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  have  been  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  excellence  for  over 
half  a  century.  You  take  no 
chances  in  buying  of  us  as 
no  fairer  prices  are  quoted 
on  high  quality  goods.  The 
best  are  always  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  results.  We  mull 
postpuld  Seeds,  Rones, 
Plants,  Bulbs.  Vinca,  Etc., 
and  guarantee  aufe  urrlval 
aa<l  satisfaction,  larger  by 
express  or  freight.  You  will 
be  interested  in  our  extraordinary  cheap  oflersof  over 
half  a  hundred  choioe  collections  of  seeds,  Plants, 
Roses.  Etc.  Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  yon 
our  elegant  1 68-pugc  Catalogue  FREE.  Send  for 
It  today  and  see  what  values  we  give  for  a  little  money- 
62  years.  4t  greenhouses,  1200  acres. 

THE  STOKItS  &.  HARRISON  COM 
BOX  245k  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


Wholesale  Prices.' 


Our  Oven  Thermometers 
Make 
Good 


Freight 
Paid 

Gold  Coin  Stoves  have 
been  standard  for  near¬ 
ly  60  years.  Wherever 
not  on  sule,  we  will  sell 

Gold  Coin 
Ranges 

or  Heating 
Stoves  at  the 
wholesale 
price,  safely 
del  ’  vered, 
freight  pre¬ 
paid,  highly 
polished, 
ready  to  put  in 
your  home  on  a 

No  extra  charge  forour  YEAR’S 

Patent  STELLIFORM  ORATE  i  ppcF  TPIAL 
It  iaves  fuel  and  trouble.  r  * 

Return  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfied.  This  is  the 
first  proposition  of  this  kind  ever  inude  by  a  manu. 
facturerof  a  Standard  Trade  Marked  Stove.  Write 
for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue.  It  tells  about  all 
the  Stoves— and  gives  you  wholesale  price  on  each. 


Bak* 


Easy 


VTHE  GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO..  3  Oak  Bt_.  Troy,  N. 

^  (Successor  to  Bussey  <fe  McLeod,  Est.  1860) 


1906. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  jacket  suit  shown  is  a  pretty  and 
girlish  model,  and  will  be  equally  useful 
for  woolen  materials  in  Spring,  or  linen 
and  heavy  cotton  fabrics  in  Summer.  The 
suit  consists  of  the  coat  and  skirt.  The 
coat  is  made  with  the  fronts  and  back 
that  are  fitted  by  means  of  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams  and  is  finished  with  a 
flat  collar  and  is  closed  by  means  of  but- 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


6280  Misses’  Coat  and  Skirt  Costume, 

12  to  1G  years. 

tons  and  button-holes  worked  in  the  fly. 
'l'he  sleeves  are  in  coat  style  but  gener¬ 
ously  full  at  the  shoulders  and  finished 
with  roll-over  flare  cuffs.  The  skirt  is 
made  in  three  pieces  and  is  laid  in  in¬ 
verted  pleats  at  the  back.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  (14 
years)  is  G-kt  yards  27,  454  yards  44,  or  4)4 
yards  52  inches  wide  with  8)4  yards  of 
banding.  The  pattern  5280  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  girls  of  12,  14  and  1G  years  of  age; 
price  10  cents. 

The  nightgown  illustrated  may  be  made 
very  simply,  or  more  elaborately;  it  is  a 
very  useful  model.  The  gown  is  made 
with  the  yoke  and  the  full  portions  which 


5269  Round  Yoke  Night-Gowu, 

32  to  44  bust. 

are  gathered  and  joined  thereto.  The  bish¬ 
op  sleeves  are  gathered  into  straight  cuffs, 
hut  the  flowing  ones  are  left  entirely  free 
■u  their  lower  edges.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
1,1 2  yards  36  inches  wide  with  2)4  yards 
r,f  edging  and  1)4  yards  of  insertion.  The 
pattern  5269  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36, 
•’s,  40,  42  and  44-inch  bust  measure;  price 
10  cents. 

h  n  limited  good  humor  is  one  of  the 
chief  requisites  of  all  good  government, 
whether  of  one’s  self,  a  nursery,  or  a 
country.— Laura  Ormiston  Chant. 


Frozen  Bedspreads. 

Mrs.  Spraker  had  started  on,  but  now 
she  turned  back  suddenly.  “What’s  that 
you  said?”  she  asked  sharply. 

“I  said  I  was  going  to  do  a  big  wash¬ 
ing  and  that  there  is  a  white  spread  to 
wash,”  I  answered. 

“Don’t  you  do  it,”  she  said  earnestly. 
“Don’t  you  ever  wash  a  white  spread  on 
a  freezing  cold  day  like  this.  It  will 
freeze  up  solid,  and  if  anything  hits  it 
or  the  wind  blows,  it  will  go  all  to  pieces 
just  like  so  much  glass.  And  another 
thing,  you  know  that  some  spreads  are 
woven  with  large  threads  going  one  way 
and  very  fine  ones  the  other.  Well,  when 
you  do  wash  them,  you  want  to  be  sure 
to  hang  them  out  with  the  large  threads 
going  across  the  line  and  not  parallel  with 
it.  But  you  mind  what  I  say  and  don’t 
you  wash  that  spread  till  it  comes  a  warm 
day.” 

“But  it  is  dirty,”  I  objected. 

“Never  mind  if  it  is;  a  dirty  one  is 
better  than  no  spread.  If  you  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  what  I  say  I  will  give  you  a  little 
piece  of  an  old  one  and  you  can  try  it, 
and  then  if  you  want  to  risk  your  nice 
one  and  sec  it  go  all  to  slits  before  your 
eyes,  whv,  go  ahead.” 

I  laughed.  “I’ll  take  your  word  for  it,” 
I  said.  You  have  had  more  experience 
than  I  have,  and  I  guess  you  know  what 
you  are  talking  about.” 

“I.  guess  I  do,  too,”  she  said  grimly,  and 
turning  away,  walked  down  the  street. 

SUSAN  B.  ROBBINS. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘•a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  18. 

Use  It  a  Month 

FREE 


We  will  ship  this 
piano  to  any  re¬ 
sponsible  person 
for  30  days'  t  ial, 
test,  and  comparison  with  any  other  p  ano 
at  any  price.  If  it  pleases  you,  buv  it; 
if  not,  the  trial  costs  you  nothing.  'This 
piano  is  a  beautiful  instrument,  cased  in 
finest  oak,  walnut  or  mahogany,  and  its 
design  and  finish  are  duplicated  in  few 
$ 6°o  pianos.  Tone  is  superb,  action  the 
finest  French  repeating,  7  i-j  octapes. 
Our  price  is  $165  cash.  Can  be  bought 
by  small  monthly  payments. 

GUARANTEED  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 

No  piano  for  less  money  can  be  s.  ilv 
guaranteed  for  so  long  a  time.  We  have 
been  selling  pianos  for  forty  years,  and  our 
guarantee  of  quality  goes  with  every  pi  .no. 

Your  old  piano  or  organ  taken  m  ex¬ 
change  at  a  liberal  allowance. 

\\  e  sell  this  piano  at  a  wholesale  price 
— because  direct  from  our  factory. 

Ask  your  Bank  about  our  responsibility. 

Write  for  illustrated  piano  book.  It 
explains  how  we  eliminate  all  risk  fram 
piano-buying  by  mail. 

C.  J.  HEPPE  &  SON, 

6th  and  Thompson  Sts.,  Phil  idelphla,  Pa. 


Ask 
your 
dealer 
for  it. 


Trade-Mark. 

Is  Guaranteed  to  go  twice  as  far 
as  paste  or  liquid  polishes.  X  -  Huy  is  the 
ORICINAL  Powdered  Stove 
Polish.  It  (Jives  a  quirk,  brilliant  lustre  and  Does 
Wot  Horn  OfT.  Sample,  sent  if  you  address  Dept,  to 
LA  MOST,  CORLISS  St  CO.,  Agto„  78  Hudaon  St..  Hew  York. 


Distinctive  Prints 

Simpson -Eddystone  calicoes  are  distinctive. 

Exclusive  designs  in  large  variety  and  beau¬ 
tiful  color-effects,  printed  on  fabrics  of  super¬ 
ior  texture,  give  them  the  distinction  that  for 
three  generations  has  characterized  “Simp¬ 
son  Prints.”  It  is  more  marked  now  than 
ever  before.  The  latest  and  best  machinery 
and  Eddystone  art  has  made  it  so. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson-EdJy  stone  Prints. 

In  Blacks,  Black-and-Whites,  Light  Indigo-Blues 
and  Silver-Greys,  Shepherd  Plaid  Effects  and  a  large 
variety  of  new  and  beautiful  designs. 

Thousands  of  first-class  dealers  sell  them. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


EDDYSTONE 

PRINTS 


W.  L.  Douglas 

$3=  &  *3=  S  H  O  ES  me" 

W.  L.  Douglas  $4.00  Gilt  Edge  Line 
cannot  be  equalled  atany  price. 


ssi^ 

ESTABushe^5^ 

JULY  6.  1876  Tf 
Capital  «2.500,ooq 1 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS  MA  KES  &  SELLS  MORE 
MEM’S  $3.50  SHOES  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
MANUFACTURER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

$in  nnn  REWARD  to  anyone  who  can 
V  I  UjUUU  disprove  this  statement. 

If  I  could  take  you  into  my  three  large  factories 
at  Brockton,  Mass.,  and  show  you  the  infinite 
care  with  which  every  pair  of  shoes  Is  made,  you 
would  realize  why  W.  L.  Douglas  $3.50  shoes 
cost  more  to  make,  why  they  hold  their  shape, 
fit  better,  wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater 
Intrinsic  value  than  any  other  $3.50  shoe. 

W.  L.  Douglas  Strong  Made  Shoes  for 
Men,  $2.50,  $2.00.  Boys'  School  A 
DressShoes,  $2.50,  $2, $1.75, $1.50 
,  CAUTION  .—Insist  upon  having  W.L.Doug- 
las  shoes..  Take  no  substitute.  None  genuino 
without  his  name  and  price  stamped  on  bottom. 
Fast  Color  Eyelets  used  ;  they  will  not  wear  brassy. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

IV.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Dept.  <J,  Brockton,  Mass. 


A  Kalamazoo - 

Direct  to  You” 


You  save  from  20% 
to  40%  by  buying  a 
Kalamazoo  Stove  or 
Range  direct  from  the 
’actory  at  lowest 
factory  prices. 
Moreover,  you 
get  a  stove  or 
range  not  excel¬ 
led  by  any  in  the 
world.  We  guar¬ 
antee  quality  under  a 
$20,000  bauk  bond. 


We  Ship  On 


360  DAYS  APPROVAL 

and  Wc  Pay  the  Freight. 

If  you  do  not  find  the  Kalamazoo  exact¬ 
ly  as  represented,  the  trial  does  not 
cost  you  a  cent.  It  will  pay  you  to  in¬ 
vestigate. 

Send  Postal  for  Catalog  No.  1 14. 

All  Kalamazoo  s  are  shipped  prompt - 
ly%  blacked,  polished  and 
ready  for  use. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mtrs.. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  our  cook  stovn  and  ranges  are  fitted  with 

patent  oven  thermometer  which  makes  - 

baking  easy.  Or«n  Thermometer 


FAIRFAX  ROSES 


Cannot  1 

24  ROSES 


SquallecL. 

FORSI 


Blooming  Size 
Plants,  Postpaid 

Including  Helen  Gould,  Paul  Neyron,  General  Jack, 
Striped  La  France,  White  Cochet  and  othors  of  equal 
value.  All  labeled.  The  same  in  strong  two-year 
plants  by  express,  $3.50.  Catalogue  of  all  green¬ 
house  plants  and  DAHLIAS  FREE. 

W.  K.  GRAY,  Box  1,  Oakton,  Fairfax  Co.,Va. 


A 


UNION 

PACIFIC 


in  ^ 

0«-WAf  ^ 


To  Many  Points  in 


California,  Oregon,  Washington 

VIA 

UNION  PACIFIC 


EVERY  DAY  FROM  FEB.  15  TO  APRIL  7,  1906 


From 

CHICAGO 

$30.00 
30.50 


From 

ST.  LOUIS 


$26.00)  to  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  City 


33.00  30.00 


to  Butte,  Anaconda  and  Helena. 

Kfi  ( to  Pendleton  and  Walla  Walla. 

^  ( to  Spokane  and  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

to  San  Francisco, Los  Angeles,  San  Diego 
and  many  other  California  points, 
to  Everett,  Fairhaven,  Whatcom,  Van¬ 
couver,  Victoria  and  Astoria, 
to  Ashland,  Roseburg,  Eugene,  Albany 
and  Salem,  via  Portland, 
to  Portland,  or  to  Tacoma  and  Seattle. 
AND  TO  MANY  OTHER  POINTS. 

Inquire  of 

E.  L.  LOMAX,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Cut  off  that  cough  with 

Jayne's  expectorant 

. .  ^ and  prevent  pneumonia^ 

bronchitis  and  consumption. 

The  world’s  Standard  Throat  and  Lung 
Medici  ne  for  75  years. 

Get  it  of  your  druggist  and  keep  it  always  ready  in  the  house. 
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The  official  reports  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  for  1904  and  1905  contain  the  analyses  of  over  four 
hundred  brands  of  mixed  fertilizers  (samples  taken  in  the  market).  In  both  these  reports  of  analyses  the  MAPES 
MANURES  are  giv(?n  the  highest  valuation  of  all  and  on  the  ordinary  basis  of  figuring  “  valuations;  ”  no  benefit  is 
received  by  the  Mapes  Manures  for  the  superior  and  more  costly  forms  of  Potash,  Nitrate  of  Potash  and  Carbonate 
of  Potash  (eight  cents  instead  of  five  cents  per  lb.)  nor  of  the  superior  forms  in  Peruvian  Guano  of  Nitrogen,  Am¬ 
monia,  Phosphoric  Acid,  Potash,  etc. 


The  Mapes 

Contain  the  Highest  Grade  Materials  and 

1  Pure  Peruvian  Guano  Rectifie 


complete  Manures 

Most  Soluble  and  Valuable  Plant=Food  Forms  Known 


No  1  Pure  Peruvian  Guano  Rectifie  £  y  our  special*treatment  to  improve  its  solubility,  without 
achlitv )  Bone,  nitrate  of  potash,  carboi£  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  etc.,  etc. 
Without  knowledge  of  the  sources  or  ch**£  ter  of  the  materials  used  in  making  a  mixed  fertilizer  the 
chemist  is  unable  to  determine  t&£  slant  food  value  of  the  ingredients,  particularly  organic 
nitrogen  phosphoric  acid  insoluble,  and*Sa  forms  of  potash.  The  following  are  the  official  analyses  is¬ 
sued '"by  the  Connecticut  State  Agricultural  Station,  1904-1905.  The  samples  14191,  14374,  14193, 

14441  reported  in  1905  : 


Mapes  Top  Dresser,  full  strength  *sec  note. 
Official  Number.  Ammonia.  Phosphoric  Acid. 


11775 

14191 


17757 

14374 


11730 

14193 


Found 

Found 

Guarantee 


12.17 

11.97 

12 


Potash.* 

6.51 

5.41 

4 


Mapes  Top  Dresser,  half  strength  (Half  Plaster) 
Found  6.52  4.08 

Found  6.01  4.54 

Guarantee  6 _  4 

Vegetable  or  Complete  for  Light  Soils  fsee  note. 
Found  7.55  8.16 

Found  6.48  8.66 

Guarantee  6  8 


Tobacco  Manure,  Wrapper  Brand. 


Official  Number. 

11591 

11913 

12130 

14441 

Average  4 


Ammonia. 

Phosphoric  Acid. 

Potash.* 

Found 

8.00 

5.68 

10.21 

Found 

8.14 

5.39 

10.50 

Found 

7.90 

5.35 

11.10 

Found 

7.89 

5.96 

11.08 

samples, 

7.98 

5.59 

10.72 

Guarantee 

7.50 

4.50 

10.50 

Nearly  all  soluble. 

•Ammonia  total  12.17  insoluble  (orKanic)0.43.  Phos.  acid  total,  7.92,  insol.  2.14.  Potash  8.51 .  All  soluble. 
t  ••  ••  7.55  "  “  0.61. . .  8.16,  “  1.99.  "  7.35.  ** 

For  'highest  scientific  testimony  on  the  practical  dangers  and 
loss  to  the  farmer  from  acidity,  see  pages  6,  7,  8,  in  the  Mapes  De¬ 
scriptive  Pamphlets,  1906,  (mailed  free). 


Page  “A^rale^fei-Uizers1 whiSh^elfat  alow  price,  are  really  the  most  costly  if  we  regard  the  amount  of  plant  food  in  them.” 

“Some  of  the  brands  of  fertilizers  sold  in  Connecticut  by  reputable  manufacturers  and  freely  bought  by  some  farmers, 
sunol  v  scarcely  more  than  one-third  of  the  plant  food  which  can  be  bought  for  the  same  amount  of  money  in  other  brands  which 
am  sold  in  the  same  places  That  is,  in  buying  these  brands,  the  farmer  is  simply  throwing  away  two-thirds  of  his  purchase 

m°ne"Vhe  Manes  Manures  in  this-  Connecticut  Station  Report,  1905,  are  given  the  highest  valuation  of  all  mixed  fertilizers 
(samples  takenln  the  market)  on  the  ordinary  basis  of  figuring  “valuations.”  Practically  the  same  result  as  in  the  comparisons 

made  in  the  Connecticut  Station  Report,  1904. 

Pag6  l“TtooSctNU^on%.,LI  closes  of  goods  (mixed  fertilizers)  is  reckoned  at  the  price  of  nitrogen  in  raw  materials 

of  the  best  ”ishonest  manu(acturer  the  opportunity  to  defraud  the  consumer,  by  *  working  off  ’  inferior  or 

almost  worthless  leather,  bat  guano,  and  similar  materials  which  ‘  analyze  well,  containing  up  to  8  or  9  pet  cent,  of  Vd  ,,  0Q™> 

i  •  7  i  '  * . r\A  TUia  lnforinritv  is  r»nf.  rl l PlfVWArftd  l)V  tll6  cllGmiCctl  GX&llli  licit  1011.  Blit  S1I1C0 


G/OlJ  U  I  I  ^  •/ 

honest  and  with  intelligent  manufacturers. 

Page  Potash  as  CarhonaU  or  Nitrate."  “Since  potash  in  these  forms  oosi is i  considerably 

more  than  in  sulphate  or  muriate,  it  should  not  be  valued  at  the  same  rate  as  in  mixed  fertilizers.  It  is  not  possible  inmost 
cases  to  determine  by  analysis  whether  the  manufacturer’s  claims  are  well  founded,  but? assuming  potash  to  be  present  in  ton 

of  nitrate  or  carbonate  and  valued  at  7  1-t  cents  per  pound,  the  valuations  are  as  given:  ......  ,  - 

“  Mapes  Wrapper  Brand  would  be  $37.79  instead  of  $35-34.”  This  is  without  any  allowance  for  extra  value  tor  nitrate  of 

potash.  _ . 

Loss  of  Organic  Nitrogen  in  Acid  Soils.  Extract  from  Bulletin  No.  55,  R.  I.  Station,  Prof.  H.  J.  Wheeler. 

Th 

rencf 

of  the - 

that  the  existence  of  such  a  degree  of  .soil 
value  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  iisli  and 
sold  within  the  State. 

Acidity  in  Soils  from  use  of  Superphosphates. 

Conversion  of  Phosphoric  Acid  (water  soluble)  into  Inert  Forms  in  Unlimed  Lands. 

Prof  n  J  Wheeler  Chemist  of  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station,  in  r,ply  Jo  the  query  about  using  lime  on  a  crop  to  which  a  superphosphate 
,  iT  *'  ♦Tf  writers  and  investigators  oppose  the  use  of  superphosphates  (acid  phosphates)  upon  light  sandy  or 

has  been  app lied  states :  home  of  the  most  reliable  '  i^ease  the  aci<l«ty  and  is  liable  to  be  largely  wasted  if  the  previous 

raiuik  soils  unless  they  have  been  irs  '  nned,  sme  l  •  1  ^  ^  expected  that  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  superphosphates  would,  in  few  days, 

Obtain  ft  With  Uifliculty,  Wheu  It  outers  lute  this  eouthinu- 

tion  it  is  also  practically  insoluble  in  carbonated  water.” 

In  the  case  of  the  light  sandy  soils,  even  the  lightest,  many  are  more  or  less  add.  The  Mapes  Manures  have  been 
uniformly  successful  for  many  years  past  on  those  light  soils  and  have  brought  them  up  to  profitable  .fertility  and  with  the  use 
of  very  little  if  any  farm  manures.  It  is  upon  these  light  soils  that  often  from  truck  and  fruit  growing  the  largest  profits  have 
been  made.  The  large  profits  are  the  result  of  extra  high  qualify,  good  carrying  power  of  the  product,  and  high  average  and 
fancy  prices.  The  Mapes  Manures  with  these  truck  and  fruit  growers,  during  an  experience  of  many  years  (some  cases  twenty 
years  or  over)  have  been  found  to  suit  their  wants  in  every  way.  Reports  of  visits  to  their  farms  have  frequently  been  in  the 
leading  agricultural  iournals.  ( I )  We  claim  that  these  results  are  largely  due  to  the  special  forms  m  the  main  ingredients  that 
are  supplied  in  the  Mapes  Manures.  (2)  Also  freedom  from  objectionable  aoiditv,  either  from  free  phosphoric  acid  or  free  sulphuric 
acidi  On  the  contrary,  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  potash,  etc.,  in  the  Mapes  Manures  for  Truck  and  b  ruits  tend  to  CORRECT 
ACIDITY  IN  THE  SOIL  and  bring  about  a  condition  (alkaline)  favorable  to  nitrification,  thus  enabling  the  inert  organic  nitrogen  o 
the  soil  to  become  soluble  and  active.  (3)  The  phosphoric  acid  is  not  liable  to  reversion  to  “inert  forms”  m  the  soil  with  coming  in 
onntaM  with  nvides  of  iron  and  aluminum.  (4)  The  very  large  proportion  of  nitrogen  (ammonia)  is  not  only  soluble,  for  use  as 
plaiRCf ood^lRittufl ike  organic  nitrogen!  is  ready  for  immediate  absorption  by  the  roots  of  the  plant.  (5)  It  is  also  free  from  the 
large  waste  liable  in  the  case  of  organic  nitrogen  particularly  when  used  on  acid  soils. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  KENTUCKY ‘FIELD. 

SOIL  IN  TIIB  “BLUE  GRASS”  TALKS. 

Where  Nature  Has  Been  Wondrous  Kind. 

The  following  statement  of  a  field  located  in  the  famous 
Blue  grass  section  of  Kentucky  may  be  accepted  as  accurate. 
We  have  never  read  a  better  expression  of  the  feelings  of  a 
strong  and  worthy  piece  of  soil.  What  an  eye-opener  this  Is 
to  those  of  us  whose  farms  are  thin  and  poor — constantly 
requiring  fertilizer ! 

I  was  brought  up  out  of  watery  depths  during  the 
Silurian  times,  and  my  top  surface  was  200  feet  thick 
of  binTs-eye  limestone  rock.  Frost  and  sun,  rain  and 
drought,  disintegrated  my  rock  surface,  and  I  became 
covered  with  red  clay;  but  the  birds  and  wind  brought 
seeds,  and  vegetation  sprung  up  over  me.  I  grew  in 
strength  to  produce  plants,  trees  blossomed  over  me, 
and  a  great  forest  around  me.  Forests  grew,  reached 
their  age  limits,  died,  fell ;  new  varieties  came  in  their 
places. 

The  mound-builders  were  the  first  men  I  saw,  and 
they  came  to  drink  from  a  spring 
gushing  from  my  side.  The  red 
men  came  later  and  drove  out 
and  killed  many  of  the  mound- 
builders,  and  these  aborigines 
threw  up  a  great  mound  near  me 
over  their  dead ;  and  1  saw  them 
no  more.  But  the  red  men  came 
back  to  shoot  deer  and  wild  tur¬ 
keys  that  came  to  my  spring  for 
water;  they  pierced  my  sides  with 
Hint-tipped  arrows  that  are  plowed 
up  at  this  day.  The  white 
men  came,  and  I  saw  the  red  man 
no  more;  but  the  white  has 
been  my  friend ;  be  shot  squirrels 
from  my  treetops ;  he  measured 
me  off  (24  acres)  cut  my  great 
trees  down,  Sugar  maples,  wal¬ 
nuts,  Bur  oaks,  burned  them  on 
my  surface;  plowed  me  and  plant¬ 
ed  me  to  corn.  This  white  man 
who  called  me  his,  talked  about 
the  Revolutionary  War  that  was 
then  going  on  ;  spoke  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  Kentucky,  but  was  a  part 
of  Virginia.  How  I  responded  to 
this  man’s  efforts  is  now  forgot¬ 
ten,  for  my  present  owner  belongs 
to  the  fourth  generation  that  has 
plowed  me.  But  I  pleased  this 
great-grandfather  so  much  that  he 
built  a  house  near  the  spring,  and 
gave  me  to  bis  son  John,  saying: 

“Here  are  40  acres  in  all,  the  best  land  I  have;  24  of 
it  is  cleared,  with  a  house,  an  ox  and  a  plow.  I  believe 
you  can  make  a  living  on  it.”  Mr.  John  thanked  him, 
movecl  in  the  new  house  with  bis  new  wife.  We 
worked  together,  Mr.  John  and  the  ox  during  the  en¬ 
tire  day,  while  I  worked  day  and  night  to  help  make 
money  and  please  his  father,  and  we  succeeded  won¬ 
derfully;  great  crops  of  corn  we  turned  off  each  year. 
Horses  took  the  place  of  the  ox,  and  wheat  sometimes 
and  potatoes  were  planted  instead  of  corn,  but  always 
a  good  crop.  Mr.  John  bought  more  land,  cleared  more, 
but  loved  me  best  of  all.  The  father  said  to  bis  wife: 
"I  knew  John  and  the  Spring  Field  would  do  well 
together.” 

A  road  was  built  along  one  of  my  sides;  and  one 
day  a  lady  who  had  made  a  long  journey  passed  along 
the  road,  and  looking  over  me  when  the  corn  was  its 
darkest  green,  said:  “What  a  beautiful  field  of  corn. 
1  he  land  must  be  rich ;  I  have  seen  nothing  so  good 
in  all  Virginia,”  and  I  heard  Mr.  John  say  to  his  wife, 
as  the  lady  passed  out  of  sight,  that  was  the  mother 
of  young  Henry  Clay.  T  was  pleased,  for  I  knew  she 
was  some  great  lady,  and  I  did  my  best  with  that  crop, 


thinking  she  might  come  back,  for  I  beard  she  was 
living  in  the  town  near,  and  had  declared  this  was  the 
richest  of  all  lands. 

Time  passed,  and  Mr.  John’s  sons  grew  up,  and  one 
day  he  said  to  the  oldest:  “William,  if  you  will  raise 
a  larger  crop  of  corn  on  the  Spring  Field  than  I  have 
ever  done,  I  will  give  you  the  land  and  move  to  my 
father’s  place.”  I  did  not  know  that  year  whether  to 
try  or  not,  for  I  did  not  like  Mr.  John  to  leave  me,  yet 
I  was  proud  of  my  reputation.  Mr.  William  gave  me 
a  good  plowing  and  planted  the  corn  early,  and  we  had 
excellent  rains  that  season.  The  neighbors  said  as  they 
passed  by:  “No  better  corn  ever  grew.”  Mr.  John 
weighed  the  corn,  for  lie  would  chance  no  guess,  and 
hearing  Mr.  William  laugh  I  knew  I  must  change 
hands,  and  was  glad  and  sorry  both  at  once;  for  Mr. 
John  said:  “Ninety-five  bushels  to  the  acre  is  just  a 
little  more  than  1  ever  raised,”  so  he  moved  away  to 
the  other  part  of  the  farm,  while  Mr.  William  plowed 
and  harrowed  me  for  several  years,  but  he  was  not 


very  much  pleased ;  said  he  wanted  newer  land,  for  this 
had  been  cleared  40  years.  Newer  land  would  do  bet¬ 
ter  with  less  work.  When  Mr.  William’s  house  burned 
down  I  knew  I  would  change  hands.  T  heard  the 
father  say:  “Very  well,  William,  1  will  buy  that  place 
you  want  for  you,  and  your  brother  Robert  can  have 
this  one.”  Mr.  John  had  now  more  than  one  thousand 
acres,  and  could  give  Mr.  William  any  place  nearly  he 
wanted,  and  so  my  master  went  about  10  miles  away 
and  Mr.  Robert  took  charge  of  me.  I  was  well  cared 
for,  put  in  grass  for  some  years,  and  grazed  with  sheep 
and  horses,  and  when  T  was  again  plowed  I  gave  heavy 
crops  of  hemp  and  corn  and  oats. 

Mr.  John  was  now  an  old  man,  but  used  to  come  and 
look  at  the  crops  1  gave,  and  said  one  day:  “Robert, 
when  I  die  I  want  to  be  buried  on  this  land  that  gave 
me  my  start  in  farming  and  responded  so  nobly  for  so 
many  years,  and  promises  to  do  well  for  as  many 
more.”  T  was  glad  to  hear  my  praise  sung  by  my  old 
master,  but  sad  to  think  that  sure  enough  he  must  soon 
die,  he  who  bad  followed  the  plow  over  me  so  faith¬ 
fully,  worked  so  wisely  and  succeeded  so  wonderfully. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  old  master  was  buried  under 


my  sod,  near  where  the  house  had  stood.  Not  many 
years,  but  bountiful  ones,  and  Mr.  Robert  also  died, 
and  I  was  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  renter,  for 
Mr.  Robert’s  son  was  not  old  enough  to  carry  on  the 
farm.  Barley,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  until  I  was  near  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  then  I  was  put  down  to  grass,  and  the  renter 
moved  away,  and  my  present  master  took  me  in  hand. 
Sheep  and  horses  grazed  over  me  again,  and  the  Blue 
grass  grew  up  and  fell  down  as  I  regained  my  strength. 
New  vigor,  and  renewed  ability  to  produce,  came  every 
day,  for  was  I  not  born  in  the  Silurian  times  and  my 
top  crust  surmounted  by  150  feet  of  the  richest  known 
rocks,  composed  of  the  bones  of  more  than  10,000 
species  of  sea  fauna?  In  1894  I  was  plowed  up  and 
part  of  me  put  in  tobacco,  and  the  remainder  in  hemp. 

I  had  grown  hemp  before,  and  knew  what  to  do,  but 
tobacco  was  a  new  crop  to  me.  However,  I  did  my 
best,  and  when  my  master  would  come  I  could  see  he 
was  pleased — every  day  he  came  and  would  scrape 
soil  back  with  his  toe  to  see  that  I  was  holding  the 

moisture.  He  always  seemed 
pleased,  and  I  did  my  best,  though 
the  crop  grew  thick  and  dark  over 
me,  and  drank  up  barrels  of  water 
every  day.  At  last  the  tobacco 
was  cut  and  hauled  off,  and  the 
hemp  put  in  the  stack  and  I  had 
a  little  resting  spell,  but  not  long. 

I  was  sown  in  wheat  and  went  to 
work  again  on  that  crop.  Along 
in  the  Winter  of  that  year,  when 
the  colored  men  were  breaking 
out  the  hemp  I  overheard  these 
remarks : 

“This  sho’  is  a  good  field — 
bound  to  make  1,500  pounds  of 
hemp  to  the  acre,  and  de  boss  ’ll 
git  five  dollars  a  hundred  fur  it. 
Did  you  hear  ’bout  that  crop  of 
’bacca?  The  boss  sold  it  t’other 
day  and  it  fetched  two  hundred 
and  five  dollars  er  acre.  Hope  l 
won’t  hafter  shock  that  wheat 
growin’  on  de  groun’  now,  simply 
gwineterkill  some  nigger  if  it  keeps 
er  growin’.”  Of  couse  I  was 
pleased  for  I  knew  the  darkey  had 
no  ax  to  grind,  and  was  stating  as 
near  facts  as  he  could.  The 
wheat,  then  corn  (almost  the  best 
I  ever  produced),  then  wheat 
again  and  down  in  clover.  How 
I  kicked  up  my  heels  when  the 
clover  was  growing ;  why,  I  had 
nothing  scarcely  to  do,  and  the  clover  grew  waist  high ; 
then  bent  down,  then  turned  up  again;  and  when  the 
mowers  came  to  cut  me  down  I  heard  the  drivers  give 
low  long  whistles ;  then  the  machines  broke  and  T 
heard  some  swearing.  The  master  came,  told  them 
to  cut  the  clover  all  one  way  and  that  he  never  saw 
such  a  tangled  crop.  I  was  afraid  he  would  blame  me 
for  it,  but  he  said,  “I  had  no  idea  we  had  had  so  much 
wind.”  Clover  again,  then  in  Timothy  until  last  year, 
and  I  heard  the  master  say:  “This  field  is  just  too 
strong  for  hay,  it  all  falls  down ;  we  will  try  it  in 
tobacco  again.”  Then  I  knew  my  time  had  come. 
Every  foot  of  me  plowed  and  set  to  tobacco  and  the 
crop  grew  to  the  men’s  shoulders,  and  I  heard  them 
say  when  they  were  cutting  it:  “Ibis  is  just  about 
the  best  crop  in  the  county.” 

Now  that  1  am  telling  you  my  story  I  may  as  well 
tell  that  I  overheard  the  master  say:  “That  field  of 
24  acres  of  tobacco  brought  $2,400,”  but  you  know  I 
have  never  been  more  nor  less  than  24  acres  since  my 
first  master  put  me  in  corn  122  years  ago.  Yet  some 
of  the  wise  ones  said  it  took  virgin  soil  to  bring  to¬ 
bacco  when  I  was  being  set,  but  my  master  said: 
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“This  may  be  so  on  your  farm,  but  this  is  about  as 
good  as  any  virgin  soil  I  know.”  When  the  tobacco 
went  off  I  was  seeded  down  with  one-half  bushel  of 
barley  per  acre  and  Alfalfa  seed;  the  master  was  look¬ 
ing  me  over  some  days  since  and  said :  “Well,  I 
don’t  know  what  this  Alfalfa  is  going  to  do,  but  this 
barley  looks  now  like  it  would  make  40  bushels  per 
acre,  and  I  was  not  trying  to  raise  a  crop  of  barley.” 
Privately  I  will  say,  that  if  the  Alfalfa  does  well  or  ill 
you  will  hear  from  me  about  it,  but  if  it  doesn’t  do 
well  1  just  have  enough  conceit  accumulated  by  so 
much  experience  to  say  you  need  not  try  to  raise 
Alfalfa  in  the  Blue  grass.  j.  m.  g. 


two  to  three  tons  of  hay  per  acre  were  usual  crops. 
For  the  past  four  years  the  fact  that  we  had  not  enough 
land  that  was  to  be  depended  upon  to  produce  a  good 
crop  of  strawberries  in  off  years  has  caused  us  to 
shorten  the  above  rotation  to  four  years  as  follows : 
Clover,  potatoes,  strawberries  two  years.  Fertilizers 
used  one-half  ton  commercial  fertilizers  on  potatoes  and 
30  loads  of  stable  manure  as  mulch  on  strawberries. 


A  DWARF  PEAR  TREE  GRAFTED.  Fig.  100. 

Oats  after  potatoes  are  harvested  and  Cow-horn  tur¬ 
nips  after  strawberries,  with  which  the  clover  seed  is 
sown,  keeps  the  ground  covered  Winters.  This  usu¬ 
ally  gives  us  three  to  four  tons  per  acre  clover  hay  (two 
cuttings),  200  bushels  of  potatoes,  200  bushels  of  straw¬ 
berries  and  150  to  200  bushels  turnips  in  the  four  years. 
The  potatoes  and  covef  crops  of  oats  precede  the  straw¬ 
berries  for  the  benefit  derived  from  clea.i  culture  and 
the  fine  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  the  following 
Spring  for  setting  plants.  Either  rotation  gives  but 
one  year’s  picking  of  strawberries,  but  with  the  matted- 


AN  ALLIGATOR  INCUBATOR.  Fig.  101. 


manure;  harrow  in  400  pounds  fertilizer  just  before 
resetting  to  strawberries.  On  part  of  the  old  bed  we 
raise  one  crop  of  tomatoes;  sow  to  oats  in  the  Spring 
and  seed  this  to  clover  to  plow  under  the  next  Spring 
for  strawberries.  When  there  is  a  miss  with  the  clover 
we  sow  peas.  In  this  way  we  keep  our  clay  land  loose 
and  rich  in  material  to  produce  fine  strawberries.  We 
are  this  Winter  ditching  and  otherwise  preparing  five 
acres  of  new  clay  ground  for  Spring  setting.  For  small 
fruit  we  make  the  ditches  from  33  to  50  feet  apart. 
Wells  Co.,  Ind.  O.  J.  MONTGOMERY. 

STARTING  A  NEW  LAWN. 

How  anrl  when  shall  I  seed  a  lawn?  What  Is  the  best 
seed  to  use,  what  kind  of  manure  to  apply,  and  when? 
My  lawn  is  about  100  x  150  feet;  was  made  two  years  ago 
this  coming  Summer  by  hauling  on  S00  loads  of  dirt,  and  it 
now  drains  perfectly.  I  have  kept  it  cultivated  the  past 
Summer,  and  think  I  have  destroyed  most  of  the  foul  seed. 
I  also  wish  to  put  down  some  tile  to  lead  into  an  open 
ditch  which  is  2>A  feet  deep;  the  length  of  tiling  from 
upper  end  to  open  ditch  is  300  feet.  How  much  fall  should 
It  have?  IIow  far  apart  should  they  he.  and  what  size  tile 
is  best,  to  use?  The  land  is  what  we  call  a  clay  soil  with 
about  seven  Inches  of  good  soil,  no  sand,  and  a  tough  clay 
subsoil.  I  wish  to  drain  from  a  shallow  open  ditch  into  the 
upper  end  of  one  of  these  strings  of  tile.  Is  it  possible  to  do 
this  In  any  way  without  the  tiling  becoming  choked? 
Clara,  Md.  j.  u.  it. 

The  best  lawn  fertilizer  is  conceded  to  be  old,  well- 
rotted  stable  manure  that  has  been  repeatedly  turned,  so 
that  the  contained  weed  seeds  have  sprouted  and  have 
been  destroyed,  applied  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  tons 
for  your  plot  100x150  feet,  something  more  than  one- 
third  acre,  broadcast  after  plowing  ami  well  harrowed 
in.  As  such  manure  is  not  always  obtainable,  and  it 
is  not  advisable  to  use  rough  raw  animal  manures,  400 
pounds  of  ground  raw  bone  and  about  700  pounds  of 
wood  ashes  may  be  broadcast  and  worked  in  with  har¬ 
row  or  cultivator.  Any  reliable  high-grade  chemical 
fertilizer  may  also  be  applied  in  the  same  manner,  using 
at  least  500  pounds  for  your  plot.  To  maintain  vigor 
after  grass  is  well  established  dressings  of  fine  old  stable 
manure  spread  in  February  or  March  or  Spring  appli¬ 
cations  of  about  60  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  300  to 
400  pounds  wood  ashes,  broadcast  before  rain,  have 
proven  effective. 

Late  September  and  early  Spring  are  the  times  best 
favored  for  starting  new  lawns,  when  the  manure  or  fer¬ 
tilizer  may  be  worked  in  and  the  seed  sown.  The  most 
useful  grasses  are  Kentucky  Blue  and  Red-top.  Use 
equal  quantities  by  weight  sown  at  the  rate  of  five  bush¬ 
els  of  the  mixture  to  the  acre — two  bushels  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  plot  under  consideration.  These  grass 
seeds  as  generally  sold  weigh  14  pounds  to  the  bushel, 
but  fancy  re-cleaned  grades,  weighing  20  to  25  pounds 
to  the  bushel,  may  be  had  from  reliable  dealers,  and  are 
correspondingly  better.  If  White  clover  is  liked,  and  it 
has  its  uses  in  making  a  close  cover  and  gathering  nitro¬ 
gen,  it  should  be  separately  sown,  as  the  seeds  are  too 
heavy  to  distribute  well  when  mixed  with  the  fine 
grasses,  hour  pounds  would  be  ample  for  the  plot 
mentioned.  1  he  grass  seeds  should  be  covered  by  a 
light  harrow  or  may  carefully  be  raked  in  by  hand  and 
the  soil  well  rolled  if  conveniences  are  at  hand. 

Drain  tile  should  have  at  least  one  inch  fall  in  20 
feet;  more  is,  of  course,  better.  As  your  ditch  is  30 
inches  deep  you  can  start  your  tiles  10  inches  deep  at 
bottom  and  drop  20  inches,  more  than  the  minimum,  in 
the  300  feet.  Use  two-inch  tiles,  placing  the  drains  not 
over  18  feet  apart.  We  would  use  three-inch  tiles  for 
the  line  to  drain  open  ditches,  or  even  four-inch  if  the 
volume  of  water  is  at  times  considerable.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  danger  of  tile  drains  choking  if  deep  rooting  plants 
are  grown  nearby.  _ 

A  NOVEL  INCUBATOR. — In  Fig.  101  we  have  a 
picture  of  an  old  canoe  containing  alligator  eggs  which 
were  placed  in  this  queer  incubator  to  be  hatched  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  Alligator  eggs  somewhat  resemble 
duck  eggs,  but  are  more  elongated,  and  are  pointed  both 
ends  so  that  a  novice  is  puzzled  to  tell  which  end  is 
which.  When  hatched,  the  ‘“critters”  sell  readily  for 
25  cents  each,  and  are  at  once  transformed  into  ele¬ 
phants  in  the  hands  of  the  buyers,  who  throw  them 
away  or  let  them  die  as  soon  as  possible.  Dead  and 
stuffed  they  are  more  valuable,  and  easier  to  keep.  The 
good-looking  man,  shown  in  the  picture,  is  known  as 
Alligator  Joe.  He  owns  the  whole  show.  He  says  he 
eats  alligator  eggs,  and  is  fond  of  them,  and  declares 
that  they  are  especially  fine  on  toast.  If  these  eggs  are 
really  edible,  should  not  the  subject  of  the  “gator,” 
illustrated  by  this  picture,  receive  recognition  in  the 
next  edition  of  “The  Business  Hen”?  j.  Y.  p. 

Florida.  _ 

DRY  FARMING. — The  city  of  Las  Vegas  has  a  grant  of 
500,000  acres,  nearly  all  without  water,  which  is  an  ele¬ 
phant  on  their  hands,  hut  the  more  progressive  business  men 
have  determined  to  raise  if  10.000  and  make  a  thorough  trial 
for  at  least  three  years  on  one  section  of  land  to  see  if  dry 
farming  can  be  made  a  success.  They  are  going  in  largely 
on  what  two  of  us  have  done  the  past  year.  I  have  been 
experimenting  some  along  the  lines  of  Clark,  the  grass  man. 
New  Mexico.  w,  h.  C% 


ROTATION  AND  FERTILIZER  FOR  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  GROWERS. 

Will  some  of  our  successful  strawberry  and  potato  growers 
loll  us  which  they  consider  the  more  profitable,  everything 
considered,  for  a  term  of  years?  Give  rotation  of  crops, 
(lie  amount  of  fertilizer  used  and  how  applied.  a.  g.  s. 

Indiana. 

Wc  plant  our  strawberries  on  the  richest  and  clean¬ 
est  land  we  have.  As  a  rule  celery  or  onions  precede 
them.  We  pick  two  seasons  and  follow  with  corn  or 
potatoes.  After  corn  and  potatoes  give  the  land  a  good 
dressing  of  stable  manure  for  next  season’s  celery  and 
onions.  As  a  rule  we  use  about  25  tons  of  well-rotted 
manure  to  the  acre.  After  many  trials  this  seems  to 
suit  our  soil  the  best.  john  grape. 

Waukesha  Co.,  Wis. 

I  have  no  set  rule  to  follow  in  the  rotation  of  crops. 
I  always  like  to  plow  under  a  green  crop  for  strawberry 
setting,  like  Crimson  clover,  Red  clover  or  rye.  T  crop 
sod  ground  with  corn,  using  manure  on  sod  ;  seed  with 
clover  in  the  corn,  turn  this  under  the  following 
Spring  and  set  strawberry  plants,  using  commercial 
fertilizer,  about  500  pounds  to  the  acre;  cover  these 
strawberry  rows  quite  heavily  with  horse  manure  in  the 
early  Winter  (my  present  plot  of  six  acres  has  150  tons 
spread  on  the  rows).  Clean  the  rows  out  thoroughly 
after  fruiting;  keep  them  clean  and  cover  again  as  be¬ 
fore.  I  seldom  keep  the  beds  over  more  than  two  years, 
but  sometimes,  if  the  plants  are  strong  and  healthy,  I 
carry  them  over  another  year.  Much  depends  upon  the 
variety.  I  do  not  grow  vegetables  for  market  other 
than  corn  and  potatoes.  Tf  the  soil  is  close  and  com¬ 
pact  the  potato  crop  helps  to  place  it  in  good  condition 
for  berries.  I  do  not  like  a  grain  crop  of  any  kind  to 
precede  berries  unless  it  is  plowed  under  in  a  green 
state.  1  have  had  excellent  results  from  so  doing.  A 
soil  full  of  humus  gives  best  results  in  growing  berries, 
as  it  holds  the  moisture  needed  for  plant  growth. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  Walter  f.  taber. 

My  rotation  of  crops  is  about  as  follows :  Starting 
with  a  strawberry  patch  which  will  have  fruited  two  or 
three  years  and  will  have  the  mulch  of  two  or  three 
Winters  lying  on  it,  immediately  after  the  crop  is  gath¬ 
ered  it  is  mowed  over;  the  largest  and  roughest  part 
of  it  is  raked  up  and  hauled  off  and  the  ground  imme¬ 
diately  plowed  and  harrowed  and  rolled  down  tight. 
This  mulch  consists  of  strawy  stable  manure  at  the  time 
it  was  put  on,  but  had  mostly  rotted  down  and  acts  as 
a  good  fertilizer,  when  plowed  under.  I  let  it  lie  until 
I  am  ready  to  set  celery,  about  July  20;  1  then 
cross-plow  with  a  subsoil  plow,  used  the  same  as  a 
turning  plow,  which  brings  but  little  of  the  mulch  and 
strawberry  roots  to  the  surface,  and  harrow  well  with 
an  Acme  harrow,  which  rather  forces  the  trash  down. 

I  have  now  an  ideal  bed  for  celery,  which,  with  favor¬ 
able  weather  conditions,  should  produce  a  good  crop. 
This  land  will  he  in  fine  condition  for  onions  the  next 
Spring.  It  will  not  need  to  be  plowed,  but  after  a 
good  harrowing  and  leveling  and  a  good  dressing  of 
fertilizer  with  a  high  percentage  of  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  it  will  be  ready  for  the  onion  seed,  or  it  is 
also  a  good  chance  for  potatoes,  and  can  be  sown 
about  September,  with  clover  and  Timothy,  or  kept 
clean  during  the  Fall,  and  followed  the  next  Spring 
with  strawberries  again.  If  put  in  grass,  the  first  crop 
of  hay  is  cut,  and  the  second  allowed  to  lie  on  the 
ground,  to  be  plowed  under  the  next  Spring  for  sweet 
corn  or  potatoes.  I  aim  to  have  the  different  plots  in 
sod  once  in  four  or  five  years  at  least. 

Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.  thomas  r.  hunt. 

Formerly  we  practiced  a  nine-year  rotation  with 
strawberries  as  follows:  Corn  on  Fall-plowed  sod, 
potatoes,  strawberries  two  years,  potatoes,  Winter 
wheat,  grass  three  years.  Turnips  seeded  in  the  corn, 
oats  after  the  first  year  of  potatoes  and  turnips  after 
the  strawberries  were  picked  the  second  year  made 
sheep  feed  and  a  cover  crop  for  Winter.  The  wheat 
and  grass  seed  were  sown  in  September  after  potatoes 
the  second  time.  Fertilizers  used  were  20  loads  of 
stable  manure  per  acre  for  corn  and  30  loads  to  mulch 
strawberries,  and  one-half  ton  commercial  fertilizer  per 
acre  each  time  the  ground  was  in  potatoes.  Where  the 
area  adapted  to  strawberries  is  sufficient  this  will  give 
satisfactory  yields  of  all  the  crops.  With  us  100  bushels 
of  corn,  200  bushels  of  potatoes,  200  bushels  of  turnips, 
200  bushels  of  strawberries,  40  bushels  of  wheat  and 


row  plan  on  rich  land  it  is  more  work  to  clean  out  an 
old  bed  than  set  a  new  one,  and  the  freedom  from  in¬ 
sect  and  weed  pests  that  are  propagated  in  an  old 
strawberry  bed  is  a  decided  advantage.  Neither  of  these 
is  a  market  gardener’s  rotation  for  high-priced  land, 
but  up  here  in  the  beech  woods,  and  with  the  Jerseys, 
black-faced  sheep  and  Leghorns  it  fits  in  nicely. 

Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa.  e.  l.  weston. 

We  fruit  our  strawberries  two  years  as  a  rule.  Plow 
the  ground  as  soon  after  fruiting  as  possible,  sow  to 
wheat  in  September,  seed  to  clover  in  the  early  Spring. 
The  next  Spring  plow  under  the  clover  after  applying 
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TOP-WORKING  ORCHARD  TREES. 

I  have  about  30  Wolf  River,  30  Ren  Davis,  six  years  old, 
and  20  R.  I.  Greenings  and  r,0  Pewankee  apple  trees  three 
years  old  in  the  young  orchard  that  I  wish  to  top-work  over 
with  Twenty  Ounce,  King  and  Northern  Spy,  the  three 
latter  varieties  doing  well  here.  Can  I  do  this  all  this 
Spring,  or  will  it  take  two  or  three  years  to  work  over 
entire  trees?  How  should  I  cut  back  these  trees  to  graft 
on  so  as  to  make  it  a  success?  What  do  orchard  and 
nurserymen  mean  by  saying  that  the  King  and  Twenty 
Ounce  varieties  are  short-lived  on  their  own  roots?  Do 
these  short-lived  sorts  attain  an  age  of  25  years  before  they 
decline,  with  good  care  and  fertility?  header. 

Wisconsin. 

The  Twenty  Ounce.  King  and  Spy  are  not  usually 
considered  reliably  hardy  in  Wisconsin.  A  few  old 
specimens  may  be  found  in  favored  localities,  but  these 
varieties  are  not  recommended  for  general  planting  in 
Wisconsin.  Secondly,  two  of  the  stocks  mentioned,  viz., 
R.  1.  Greening  and  Pewaukee,  must  be  placed  in  the 
same  class.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  dozen  healthy 
R.  I.  Greening  trees  can  be  found  in  the  State,  and 
the  Pewaukee  is  fast  losing  favor  with  Wisconsin  fruit 
growers  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  blight,  and  is 
generally  a  short-lived  tree.  The  Ren  Davis  and  Wolf 
River  are  hardy,  and  the  latter,  from  its  almost  perfect 
habit  of  growth,  should  make  an  excellent  stock  for 
top-working.  To-working  has  many  advocates  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  but  the  stock  recommended  is  Virginia  crab, 
and  not  apple  stocks.  Those  who  champion  the  method 
claim  for  results  absolute  hardiness  of  roots  and  trunk, 
and  earlier  and  more  prolific  bearing  for  the  top- 
worked  varieties.  A  common  practice  is  to  plant  in  the 
Spring  two  or  three-year-old  Virginia  crab  stocks  and 
top-work  the  following  Spring,  using  the  whip  or 
tongue-graft.  Referring  to  the  problem  in  hand:  if  the 
trees  are  as  stated,  three  and  six  years  respectively 
from  the  root  graft,  the  top-working  can  be  easily  and 
entirely  done  in  one  season.  From  three  to  five  of  the 
best  ‘“scaffold”  branches  may  be 
selected  to  form  a  balanced  top, 
and  grafted  a  few  inches  from 
the  trunk.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  trees  have  been  planted 
three  and  six  years  they  are 
(probably)  six  and  nine  years 
old,  and  in  the  case  of  the  older 
ones  it  would  be  advisable  to 
graft  but  one-half  of  the  number 
of  branches  required  to  form  a 
good  top  the  first  season.  In 
either  case  it  is  advisable  to 
leave  some  of  the  secondary 
branches  the  first  season  to  pro¬ 
vide  nourishment  for  the  roots, 
and  to  prevent  a  possible  over¬ 
supply  of  sap  to  the  grafts. 

These  feeders  may  be  removed 
the  following  Spring.  Top-work¬ 
ing  on  very  young  trees  often 
proves  successful,  but  in  old 
trees  it  is  but  a  makeshift. 

Sec.  Wis.  State  Hort.  Society.  F.  cranefield. 

I  should  thin  out  the  larger  branches,  leaving  only 
enough  to  form  the  framework  or  foundation  for  the 
future  top  of  the  tree.  The  smaller  branches  and  twigs 
should  be  left  to  protect  the  body  and  branches  from 
the  sun.  These  larger  limbs  that  arc  left,  upon  which  the 
future  head  of  the  tree  is  to  be  built,  I  would  cut 
back  to  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  trunk ;  these 
shortened  branches  will  throw  out  numerous  strong 
shoots  the  following  season.  One  or  two  of  the  strong¬ 
est  and  most  promising  shoots  near  the  end  of  the 
branches  may  be  grafted  the  next  Spring,  leaving  the 
smaller  branches  for  shade  and  protection  to  the  grafts 
imtil  a  year  or  so  later,  when  they  can  come  off.  The 
King  and  Twenty  Ounce  arc  not  considered  hardy  in 
the  Northwest.  If  top-worked  on  varieties  that  are 
hardy  in  root  and  stem  they  may  last  a  number  of 
years.  C.  M.  HOBBS. 

Indiana. 

While  the  process  of  top-grafting  trees  the  fruit  of 
which  has  proven  to  be  unsatisfactory  is  very  old,  the 
method  of  setting  out  entire  orchards  with  some  hardy 
strong-growing  variety,  and  then  from  one  to  three  years 
after  top-working  with  the  variety  wanted  is  compara¬ 
tively  new,  and  quite  a  volume  could  be  filled  with  the 
reasons  given,  some  of  them  good  and  some  that  still 
remain  to  be  proven.  A  tree  is  said  to  be  on  its  own 
root  when  grown  just  as  it  comes  from  the  nursery, 
for  the  small  section  of  seedling  root  used  in  propagat¬ 
ing  has  very  little  influence  on  the  future  habit  of  the 
tree.  Such  varieties  as  King,  Twenty  Ounce  and 
others  have  a  reputation  for  being  short-lived,  not  on 
account  of  a  lack  of  vitality  so  much  as  a  lack  of  hardi¬ 
ness,  and  the  bark  on  the  bodies  is  apt  to  split  and  peel 
m  a  severe  freeze.  For  this  reason  such  varieties  are 
apt  to  be  longer-lived  when  top-worked  on  trees  whose 
bodies  do  not  so  split  in  cold  weather.  Such  varieties 
as  Wagener,  King  and  Twenty  Ounce  often  bear  for 
40,  50  or  more  years  when  worked  on  hardy  varieties. 


Most  people,  when  starting  the  top  of  a  young  apple 
tree,  leave  too  many  branches,  and  when  the  tree  comes 
to  full  bearing  find  it  necessary  to  use  the  saw  very 
freely,  or  run  out  a  long  limb  before  there  is  room  to 
develop  branches.  On  trees  one  year  from  setting  I 
would  seldom  set  more  than  one  scion,  and  that  in 
the  center.  We  have  more  than  20  acres  of  apple 
orchards  top-worked  about  15  years  ago  and  find  the 
tops  much  belter  and  stronger  when  one  scion  was  used 
than  when  three  or  four  were  set.  Trees  three  years 
set,  if  thrifty,  would  need  three  or  four  scions  and  on 
six  years  perhaps  more,  but  trees,  of  that  age  can  be 
readily  changed  in  one  season,  leaving  the  superfluous 
limbs  to  be  taken  out  when  the  scions  were  well  estab¬ 
lished,  or  at  any  time  when  it  is  seen  that  the  scions 
need  the  nourishment.  Do  not  try  to  cut  these  trees 
back  to  a  good  form  this  year,  but  set  a  few  scions  on 
such  limbs  as  you  think  you  will  want  to  develop,  and 
let  the  rest  alone,  or  enough  to  preserve  a  reasonable 
balance  between  the  root  and  top.  l.  j.  post. 

Kent  Co.,  Mich. 

I  am  becoming  more  and  more  convinced  that  this 
plan  of  setting  some  strong-growing  variety  like  the 
Spy,  and  top-working  it  on  something  else,  with  the 
idea  of  getting  a  stronger  earlier  bearing  tree,  is  largely 
a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and  I  want  so  to  go  on  record. 
I  speak  from  costly  experience  as  well  as  observation. 
The  King  may  be  an  exception,  as  it  is  likely  to  decay 
about  the  base,  when  grown  on  its  own  stock.  1  believe 
in  using  selected  scions  or  buds,  and  prefer  to  have 
those  put  in  the  root  or  stock  in  the  beginning.  I  do 
not  consider  it  an  unmixed  good  to  have  a  tree  come 
into  bearing  so  very  early.  Longevity  and  precocity  do 
not  usually  go  together.  Further,  the  injury  to  trees 
by  working  over  will  more  than  offset  any  increase  of 
fruit  from  bearing  sooner  by  being  top-worked.  Here 
is  the  difficulty;  we  cut  back  the  tree  and  graft.  Some¬ 


FRAZER  IiARDSKIN  APPLE.  NATURAL  SIZE.  Fig.  102. 


times  the  graft  will  outgrow  the  stock,  then  blow  out, 
and  there  is  a  misshapen  tree  forevermore.  .Where  the 
scion  is  set,  there  is  always  a  chance  of  disease  germs 
working  in,  and  a  dead  or  diseased  tree  results.  Bud¬ 
ding  will  lessen  these  troubles,  and  if  one  is  to  top- 
work,  it  should  be  done  in  this  way.  Recently  I  was 
in  the  orchard  of  one  of  the  most  successful  apple 
growers  in  New  York  State.  His  mature  orchards 
were  an  object  lesson  in  themselves.  So  was  a  pear 
orchard,  set  as  is  the  usual  custom  without  top-working, 
and  cultivated,  but  when  we  came  to  the  others  that 
were  top-worked  and  mulched — “‘what  a  fall  was  there, 
my  countrymen.”  Trees  with  the  grafts  blown  or 
broken  out,  ill-shaped  heads,  and  an  inferior  orchard. 
This,  too,  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  best  and  most 
careful  growers,  himself  a  skilled  grafter.  Could  I 
show  a  picture  of  a  block  of  50  Baldwins  in  my  own 
orchard,  top-worked  in  Suttons,  it  would  say  more 
than  I  can  in  a  column  of  print.  T  have  written  at 
length,  so  as  to  make  my  position  clear.  In  this  case 
the  trees  are  already  set,  and  I  always  believe  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  Tf  the  trees  are  strong 
and  healthy,  I  would  not  pull  them  out. 

EDWARD  VAN  AI.STYNE. 


THE  SPENCER  SEEDLESS  APPLE. 

The  Seedless  or  Navel  orange  is  surely  a  very  great 
improvement  over  the  ordinary  orange.  In  this  the 
core  and  seeds  are  eliminated,  and  the  quality  is  better 
than  in  those  bearing  seeds.  If  an  apple  should  be  pro¬ 
duced  as  good  as  or  better  in  quality  than  any  we  now 
have,  and  that  was  devoid  of  core  as  well  as  seeds,  it 
would  certainly  be  a  very  great  acquisition.  But  the 
mere  fact  that  the  seeds  are  missing  so  long  as  it  has 
the  core  remaining,  I  don’t  think  is  of  any  advantage. 
And  when  that  apple  is  not  as  good  as  scores  of  others 
it  surely  should  not  be  put  on  the  market.  We  have 
varieties  enough  now,  goodness  knows,  and  those  poor 
enough,  and  we  don’t  want  to  multiply  varieties  unless 


we  can  have  those  better  in  some  way  than  any  we 
now  have. 

Has  the  Spencer  Seedless  apple  any  superiority,  any 
special  claims,  why  it  should  be  propagated  and  sold? 

If  not,  then  to  put  it  on  the  market  would  be  an  injury 
to  the  apple  industry.  At  the  January  meeting  of  State 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  held  here  in  Lockport,  spec¬ 
imens  of  the  Spencer  Seedless  apples  were  shown,  and 
one  was  cut  and  small  samples  passed  to  those  standing 
about.  The  majority  of  those  who  tasted  it  said  it 
was  no  better  than  the  Ben  Davis,  some  said  not  near 
as  good,  and  nobody  said  it  was  near  as  good  as  the 
Baldwin  which  was  cut  and  passed  around  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  sample  of  Baldwin  was  by  no  means  of 
the  best  quality,  rather  a  poor  one.  I  failed  to  see  a 
single  characteristic  to  recommend  the  seedless  apple. 

In  size  it  is  about  on  a  par  with  Jonathan,  no  larger, 
not  near  as  attractive  in  appearance.  It  had  just  as 
large  a  core  as  the  Baldwin,  its  flesh  was  hard  and 
dry,  the  calyx  was  very  deep  and  the  only  claim  the 
agents  made  was  that  it  was  seedless.  T  fail  to  see 
what  advantage  the  mere  absence  of  seeds  constitutes. 
So  long  as  the  core  is  there  just  as  much  of  the  apple 
would  be  wasted  as  though  there  were  seeds  in  that 
core.  As  to  growth  and  hardiness  of  the  tree  1  know 
nothing.  There  are  several  acres  of  the  trees  here  in 
a  nursery,  but  they  are  not  of  sufficient  size  yet  to 
show  the  style  of  growth.  Judging  from  the  apples  I 
have  seen  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  commend  it. 

j.  s.  WOODWARD. 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  DWARF  PEARS. 

I  believe  that  the  best  thing  for  the  average  grower 
to  do  who  has  an  orchard  of  dwarf  Duchess  pears  is 
to  take  what  he  can  get  from  them,  which  will  be  a 
fair  profit  on  the  investment,  .  if  trees  are  properly 
pruned,  fertilized  and  cultivated.  Dwarf  Duchess  or¬ 
chards  are  paying  some  grow¬ 
ers  a  good  profit,  but  it  should 
be  understood  that  the  dwarf 
orchard  requires  more  care  than 
standard  trees  of  varieties  like 
Bartlett,  Kieffer,  etc.  All  the 
successful  growers  of  dwarf 
Duchess  that  I  have  talked  with 
'  practice  very  severe  pruning 
after  trees  get  several  years  old, 
cutting  back  new  growth  each 
year  to  two  or  three  inches,  and 
even  back  into  the  old  wood. 
Some  practice  Summer  prun¬ 
ing  in  addition.  As  usually 
grown  they  are  not  as  salable  as 
Bartlett,  or  Bose,  and  many  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  graft 
them  over  to  some  other  variety. 

I  know  of  a  number  of  orchards 
in  which  this  has  been  done 

with  very  poor  success;  one 
large  orchard  belonging  to  a 

professional  nurseryman  was  grafted  over  by  him 
seven  years  ago,  and  great  care  taken  to  see  that 
it  was  properly  done.  It  turned  out  a  wreck, 
and  he  recently  told  me  that  he  would  never  again 
advise  a  man  to  graft  them  over  to  other  varieties. 
Scarcely  any  trees  of  the  variety  are  being  planted  in 
western  New  York  at  the  present  time.  I  know  of 
one  orchard  top-grafted  to  Bose  several  years  ago  with 
success;  trees  bore  heavy  crops,  but  there  has  been  a 
heavy  loss  from  blight  the  past  two  years.  Fig.  100 

shows  a  single  tree  from  orchard  of  2,000  dwarf 

Duchess  trees  that  were  partly  grafted  over  to  Bart- 
letts  Spring  of  1903.  In  Spring  of  1904  the  remaining 
branches  were  cither  grafted  or  cut  close  to  body  of 
tree.  Many  of  the  Bartlett  tops  show  blossom  buds 
at  this  time;  there  is  scarcely  a  missing  tree,  and  the 
orchard  now  gives  every  promise  of  being  successfully 
worked  over.  I  shall  watch  it  for  the  next  three  years 
with  interest.  The  above  are  the  only  two  apparent 
successes  out  of  possibly  two  score  of  attempts  at 
grafting  over  dwarf  Duchess  orchards  that  have  come 
under  my  observation,  so  when  asked  for  advice  1  say 
take  what  the  Duchess  trees  will  give  you  under  proper 
care,  or  else  pull  out  and  plant  something  more 
profitable. _ b.  d.  v.  b. 

FRAZER  HARDSKIN  APPLE.— This  is  a  small 
apple  that  I  received  from  North  Carolina,  and  I  think 
it  has  been  discarded  by  the  disseminators,  but,  although 
I  would  not  advise  the  planting  of  it  except  by  amateurs, 
yet  it  has  more  value  than  many  we  do  plant.  The 
tree,  is  upright,  tall  and  regular.  It  is  a  good  and 
regular  bearer.  It  keeps  later  and  with  much  less  loss 
than  the  Romanite  and  the  flavor,  reminding  one  of 
Evening  Party,  is  much  better  than  Romanite,  Shockley, 
McCuller,  Terry  or  any  other  of  the  little  apples  that 
are  planted  in  the  South  for  late  Winter  that  I  am 
acquainted  with.  In  color  it  is  a  nice  but  not  brilliant 
red.  It  is  not  “tender”  but,  rather,  crushing,  perhaps 
you  will  call  it  woody,  and  there  is  some  lack  of  juice. 
Yet  I  and  my  family  all  like  it,  and  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  there  are  many  worse  apples  to  eat  in 
February  and  April  than  Frazer  Ilardskin.  Fully 
“good.”  It  is  shown  in  Fig.  102. 

Illinois.  benj.  buckman. 
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THE  SMALL  GARDEN  MAN . 

Where  is  that  crank  Osier  by  this  time? 
That  man  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  what 
he  was  talking  about.  I  am  55 ;  am  doing 
very  laborious  work  in  an  iron  bridge  shop; 
have  done  the  same  work  for  the  same  people 
for  23  years.  I  never  weigh  over  127,  get 
as  low  in  weight  as  116  pounds  in  Summer. 
I  let  no  one  get  ahead  of  me,  only  on  a  lift. 
My  height  is  five  feet  five  inches.  Yes,  1 
think  the  old  man  was  “off  his  base."  Hav¬ 
ing  built  three  properties  in  these  23  years, 
having  had  a  good  garden,  fruit  trees,  grape 
vines;  a  large  lawn,  lots  of  poultry  and  do¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  jobs  for  my  neighbors  re¬ 
quired  me  to  work  from  12  to  16  hours  a  day. 
By  the  way,  we  had  pienlant  pie  the  first 
week  in  February.  Dug  up  a  hill  of  the  rhu¬ 
barb  after  a  hard  freeze,  planted  in  keg  of 
dirt,  and  put  in  house;  ityyrew  nicely,  water 
freely.  Lilacs  were  in  bloom  in  January;  we 
broke  off  a  .  twig  after  a  freeze,  put  in  house 
In  a  jar  of  water,  sprinkled  and  changed 
water ;  in  three  or  four  weeks  it  will  be  out 
in  full  bloom.  While  sitting  by  the  fire  some 
of  these  cold  outdoor  evenings  I  planted  up¬ 
wards  of  100  hills  of  potatoes.  It  pays; 
made  paper  boxes  over  the  end  of  a  3x4 
block,  pinned  and  filled  with  good  soil, 
planted  one  and  two  eyes  in  each,  then  put 
these  in  a  wooden  box,  keep  dampened  and 
warm.  Nothing  will  grow  nicer.  In  Spring, 
after  frost,  set  out  and  one  can  be  from  two 
to  four  weeks  ahead  with  nice  potatoes. 
When  setting  out  tear  the  paper  apart  if  not 
well  rotted.  I  expect  to  have  my  tomatoes 
out  in  bloom  and  ready  to  stake  when  I  set 
them  out.  Having  the  garden  well  manured 
and  spaded  in  Fall  while  dry  makes  it  just 
fun  to  work  It  in  Spring. 

Grapevines  must  be  trimmed  soon  if  not 
already  done.  Cut  away  more  than  one-half. 
I  sacked  a  few  bunches  some  years  ago,  and 
since  then  every  year  we  sack  more.  Those 
so  treated  last  until  early  Winter  on  the 
vine.  My,  but  they  are  good  !  The  bees  are 
very  destructive  here  on  all  unsacked  grapes. 
My  arbor  is  the  neatest  I  ever  saw.  Take 
real  small  posts,  locust,  or  Osage  orange' ; 
plant  on  either  side  of  walk,  then  get  small 
buggy  tires,  cut  open,  nail  this  to  posts, 
forming  an  arch  overhead,  then  stretch  wires 
the  long  way.  It  is  pretty  when  covered 
with  foliage  and  the  fruit  hanging  under¬ 
neath.  I  trimmed  out  all  the  canes  that 
fruited  last  year  of  raspberry,  blackberry  and 
dewberry  soon  after  fruiting,  mulched  the 
ground  well ;  will  cultivate  in  Spring.  Trim 
out  the  old  currant  and  gooseberry  stalks 
now ;  have  none  over  three  years  old.  Set 
a  new  strawberry  bed  every  year ;  have  none 
over  three  years.  I  spray  with  kerosene 
emulsion.  The  next  time  I  write  I  will  tell 
you  how  I  kill  every  insect  pest,  except  the 
honey  bees.  L.  h.  e. 

Ohio. 


Position  of  Greenhouse  Thermometer. 

Jf.  A.  E.,  South  Park,  Wash. — Where  Is 
the  proper  place  to  have  a  thermometer  in  a 
greenhouse?  Should  it  be  in  the  coolest  or 
warmest  place,  banging  up  or  lying  down? 

Ans. — The  best  location  for  the  ther¬ 
mometer  in  the  greenhouse  is  about  the 
middle  of  the  house,  thus  getting  the 
average  temperature  rather  than  the  high¬ 
est  or  lowest.  The  thermometer  should 
be  hung  up,  and  may  either  be  suspended 
from  the  roof  at  a  convenient  height  for 
the  reading  of  the  scale,  or  else  attached 
to  one  of  the  center  posts  of  the  house. 
The  latter  method  is  a  somewhat  safer 
one,  from  the  fact  that  when  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  securely  wired  to  the  post  there 
is  little  danger  of  having  it  accidentally 
broken  when  carrying  plants  or  other  bur¬ 
dens  in  or  out  of  the  greenhouse. 

W.  H.  TAPLIN. 

The  Valencia  Onion. 

8.  L.  C.,  Iowa. — What  kind  of  onion  is 
listed  in  market  price  quotations  as  Valencia? 
Could  it  be  raised  in  Iowa?  Is  it  hardy? 

Ans. — The  large  Spanish  onion  import¬ 
ed  as  Valencia  or  Gibraltar  has  been 
named  Prizetaker  by  American  seedsmen. 
Good  home-grown  seeds  of  this  variety 
are  offered  by  responsible  American  seeds¬ 
men.  Imported  seeds  do  not  germinate 
well.  It  is  not  hardy,  and  is  grown  by 
planting  seeds  in  hotbed  or  under  glass 
eight  or  nine  weeks  before  planting  out. 
Transplant  when  size  of  lead  pencil,  set¬ 
ting  six  to  eight  inches  apart  in  deep  rich 
soil.  _ _ 

Alfalfa  Experience. — In  Texas  Farm  and 
Ranch  A.  D.  McNair  describes  a  field  of  Al¬ 
falfa  -which  was  very  large  choked  out  by 
Crab-grass.  Two  reasons  are  given.  The 
field  was  chopped  up  with  a  disk  harrow  after 
the  first  cutting,  which  stimulated  the  crab- 
grass  more  than  the  Alfalfa.  “The  other 
mistake  was  to  fertilize  it  with  cotton-seed  | 
meal.  This  may  sound  strange,  but  this  is 
What  Mr.  Butler  thinks  after  observing  its  I 


effect,  and  there  is,  indeed,  a  sound,  scientific 
reason  why  it  should  be  so  and  I  think  a  few 
statements  will  make  it  clear.  First — Alfalfa 
is  a  legume,  which  means  that  it  gets  its  ni¬ 
trogen  from  the  air.  Second — Crab-grass  is 
not  a  legume,  which  means  that  it  gets  its 
nitrogen  from  the  soil.  Third — Cotton-seed 
meal  is  a  fertilizer  whose  principal  plant 
food  is  nitrogen.  It  follows  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  that  an  application  of  cotton-seed 
meal  should  stimulate  crab-grass  more  than 
it  should  stimulate  Alfalfa  and  this  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  it  does  do.  If  one  wants  a  dem¬ 
onstration  akin  to  this  let  him  sow  peas 
broadcast  on  land  which  is  infested  with 
crab-grass  and  let  him  fertilize  part  of  the 
area  with  cotton-seed  meal  and  leave  the 
other  part  unfertilized  and  he  will  find  that 
the  crab-grass  will  take  the  peas  on  the  fer¬ 
tilized  area.  The  proper  fertilizers  for  Al¬ 
falfa  are  potash,  phosphate  and  lime.” 


The  Clover  Root  Borer. — In  some  parts 
of  the  Middle  West  this  insect  is  quite  de¬ 
structive.  Prof.  L.  O.  Howard  describes  It  in 
a  recent  bulletin.  The  insect  passes  the  Win¬ 
ter  as  a  beetle  in  old  clover  roots.  During 
May  they  hunt  for  fresh  plants  or  fields  in 
which  to  lay  their  eggs,  which  are  laid  between 
the  middle  of  May  and  June  20.  These  eggs 
are  laid  in  a  small  cavity  at  the  crown  or 
sides  of  the  roots.  They  hatch  in  a  week 
and  the  larvae  or  grubs  burrow  down  into  the 
root.  By  August  1  most  of  them  have  passed 
into  the  pupal  or  chrysalid  stage,  and  by  Oc¬ 
tober  they  have  changed  to  beetles,  remaining 
in  the  roots  during  the  Winter.  They  injure 
the  clover  by  eating  out  the  center  of  the 
roots. 

“The  only  preventive  measure  yet  tried 
that  gives  any  promise  of  success  is  Summer¬ 
fallowing  as  soon  as  the  hay  crop  is  removed. 
At  this  time  the  young  are  in  an  immature 
state  and.  if  deprived  of  food,  must  perish. 
They  cannot  migrate  from  one  clover  root  to 
another,  and,  if  the  meadow  is  now  broken 
up,  throwing  the  roots  up  to  the  hot  sun  and 
winds,  these  wither  and  dry,  thus  no  longer 
supply  the  necessary  sustenance,  at  this  time 
so  imperative  to  the  life  of  the  larvae,  and 
they  perish.  Thus  an  invasion  of  a  new  field 
from  an  old  one  may  be  prevented.  But  if 
the  fallowing  be  delayed,  even  for  a  few 
weeks,  the  larvae  will  then  have  for  the  most 
part  passed  into  the  pupal  stage,  during 
which  no  food  is  required,  and  plowing  can 
have  little  or  no  effect  upon  them.  This 
measure,  together  with  the  practice  of  al¬ 
lowing  clover  fields  to  stand  only  two  years, 
would  soon  reduce  the  pest  to  subjugation 
In  any  community.  No  trouble  seems  to  oc¬ 
cur  in  pastures.  Once  brought  under  control, 
it  would  seem  that  a  system  of  rotation  that 
involves  mowing  for  hay  and  seed  the  first 
year,  pasturing  and  then  breaking  up  the 
ground  the  following  year,  if  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  in  a  community,  would  suffice  to  keep 
the  pest  in  subjection.  Extermination  is  not 
possible.” 


This  book  of  152-pages  makes  no  extravagant 
claims  or  statements.  It  aims  to  give  facts  only 
and  is  crowded  with  good  things  for  the  flower  & 
vegetable  garden,  the  hardy  garden  and  the  fruits. 

IN  VEGETABLES,  the  book  contains  every 
variety  and  kind  of  known  value  for  our  climate. 
All  the  standard  well-known  varieties,  and 
everything  new  which  our  experience  and  trials 
tell  us  would  be  of  value  to  our  customers. 

IN  FLOWERS  we  have  undeniably  the  best 
selection  in  America.  All  the  leading  and  best 
German  and  French  Pansies.  The  best  and 
choicest  of  all  the  Eckford  (the  famous  English) 
Sweet  Peas.  The  latest  discoveries  and  creations 
of  that  famous  horticulturist,  Luther  Burbank. 

Then  there  is  every  conceivable  kind  of  garden 
and  lawn  tool  appliance. 

You  can  hardly  afford  to  get  along  without 
VA  (JOHAN’S  SEED  BOOK write  fora  FREE  copy 


14  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


DREER’S 
GARDEN  BOOK 

for  1906 


\ 


Contains  224  pages  of  valuable  aid 
to  the  garden  and  gardener.  Every¬ 
thing  worth  knowing  regarding  the  care 
and  cultivation  of  more  than  7000  varieties 
of  seeds,  plants  and  bulbs.  A  thousand  illus- 
trations  to  aid  selection  and  a  thousand  hint, 
to  insure  success. 

If  you  willscnd  lOoentsforcostof  mailing 
and  mention  this  paper  we  will  send 

Drcer’s  Garden  Book for  1906 

to  any  address  and  will  also  send  1 
packet  each  of  choice  varieties  of 
Pink,  Pansy,  Poppy,  Phlox, 
Aster  aDd  Sweet  Peas  free. 
HENRY  A.  DREER. 
714  Chestnut  St.,Phila. 


Strawherrv  Plants  per  1000  i 

OUOWUCiry  I  IcUIlb  Cabbage  plants  8 1.< 
per  lOOO.  Big  assortment  trees,  plants,  shrt 
bery,  roses,  &e.  Write  for  New  Catalogue.  CHA1 
1ANOOGA  NUKSJERIISS,  Chattanooga,  Tenn 


Make  More  Money 

Green  Diamond  Sugar  Feed,  made  of  ground 
grains  and  molasses,  is  just  what  you  need  to 
secure  a  richer  and  larger  flow  of  milk  and  keep 
your  stock  in  best  condition. 

Drop  us  postal  card  and  we  will  tell  you 
how  to  make  your  live  stock  more  profitable 
to  you  by  using  this  medium  priced  feed. 
Write  today. 

CHAPIN  ;&  CO., 

D.  S.  Morgan  Building.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS 


I  offer  seeds  of  SUPERIOR 
QUALITY  at  MONEY-SAVING 
_  PRICE.  Order  NOW. 

Canada  Cluster  Seed  Oats,  yield  over  80  bu.  per  acre, 
$1.25  bu.;  Timothy, $2;  Clover,  $9.50;  Alsike, $8.50;  Al¬ 
falfa,  $9. 50;  Pure  Red  Top,  10c..  per  lb.;  Orchard  Grass, 
$1.85;  2  or  6- rowed  Barley,  $1;  Beardless  Barley,  $1; 
Iowa  Gold  Mine  Corn,  best  Ensilage  sort,  $1.50;  Learn¬ 
ing  or  Pride  of  North  Com,  $1;  Spring  Rye,  $1.40; 
Spring  Wheat,  $1.50;  Speltz,  $1;  Field  Corn,  Yellow 
or  White,  $1.25;  Stowell  s  Evergreen  Corn,  $2;  Golden 
Millet.  $1.50:  Hungarian,  $1.25;  Corn  Planters,  $1.50; 
Field  Peas,  $1.50;  Mangel  Beet,  20c.;  Calf  Weaners, 
30c.;  Cow  Weaners,  50c„ :  Crank  (seed  Sowers,  $1.50; 
Stock  Labels,  $4.50  per  100;  Sheep  Dip,  50c.  per  pkt,; 
Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brooders;  Early  Potatoes, 
$1.50;  Bags,  18c.  Everything  for  the  Farm,  Garden 
and  Lawn.  Catalogue  Free.  Established  nearly  forty 
years.  F.  H.  EBELING.  214  Warreh  Street, 
Syracuse,  New  York,  Wholesale  .and  Retail  Dealer 
and  Importer  of  Seeds.  Refer  to  any  Bank  here. 


1905  CROP. 

i  We  sell  the  best  grade  of 
i  Garden,  Field  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Also 
Bulbs,  that  money  will 
1  buy.  We  are  recleaners  of 
1  Clover,  Timothy,  Red  Top,  Blue 
i  Grass,  Mammoth  White  Rye, 

.  Beardless  Barley,  Seed  Wheat  and 
a  full  line  of  Farm  Seeds. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Field  Seed  Prick  List  FREE. 

THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  &  IMPLEMENT  C0„ 

115-117  St.  Clair  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


SiS 


Two  Grand  Prizes  St.  Louis  Exposition. 


Now  is  the  time  to  send  in  your  order 
for  our  great  new  Potato  NOROTON 
BEAUTY,  the  earliest  ever  grown. 
Fully  as  productive  as  any  main  crop  or 
late  sort.  Handsomer  in  appearance  and 
more  uniform  in  size  and  shape  than  any 
other  variety. 

PRICES : 

By  Mall  or  By  Express  or  Freight, 
Express  Prepaid.  Not  Prepaid. 

1  lb . 50  . 

2  “ . 75  . 

4  “  . #1.25  . 

8  “  . #1.00 

15  “  (1  peck) .  1.50 

y2  Bushel  (30  lbs.) .  2.50 

Bushel  (60  lbs.) .  4.00 

Barrel  (165  lbs.) .  8.00 

For  further  particulars  send  for  our  Cata¬ 
logue.  Mailed  Free  for  the  asking. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

36  COETLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


We  make 
_  specialty  of 
Farm  Seed.— Cereal*.  Grasses, 
Clover*,  etc.  If  yon  sow  Young’s  seed, 
you  sow  seed  that’s  been  thoroughly  tested; 
that’s  pure  and  of  the  very  best  quality.  Wo 
/will  beglad  to  send  you  our  new  Seed  and  Farm 
J  Book.  Contains  a  choice  collection  of  every- 
/ thing  that's  needed  for  farm  and  garden,  iii- 
f  eluding  Farm  Implements,  and  also  gives 
f  special  directions  for  successful  cultivation 
|  We  are  also  headquarters  for  POULTRY 
f  SUPPLIES.  Yon  can  bny  anything  from  incu¬ 
bators  to  insect  powderB  from.nB.  It’s  con- 
venlenttobuv  allyour  supplies  from 
oneplaceandbesidesyousayo 
money.  Catalog  free.^ 

.TOBIAH  YOUNG, 

2?  Grand  St-> 

Troy,  N.  Y. 


ur  supplies  irom 
s  you  saviL.  Mm  \ 

SEED. 


Cw/ppf  Gncn  500  bush-  8towell’s  Evergreen 
OWCCl  VU1II  $1.75  per  bush;  800  bush.  Mason’s 
Favorite,  an  improved  variety  about  10  days  earlier, 
with  longer  and  sweeter  kernels  and  more  ears  to 
the  hill  than  any  other  similar  variety.  $2.00  per  bush, 
and  300  bush.  Country  Gentleman,  $2.50  per  bush., 
cash.  8pecial  prices  on  large  lots.  This  Is  grown 
from  an  extra  fine  selection  for  improving  seed  for 
canning  purposes.  200,000  Aspar.  Conov.  and 
Palm.,  1,000  $2.00;  100,000  Horseradish  sets,  1,000 
$2.00(prepaid  by  mall,  100, 35c.);  100,000  Rhubarb, 
100,  $2.00  to  $5. 00.  Ludvig  Mosbaek,  Onarga.  Ill. 


HURST’S 

POTATO 
.  S PR  AVER  > 

Tfreetmal 

Sprays  Everything. 

Potatoes,  Truck,  etc.,  4 
rows  at  a  time,  20  acres 
a  day.  Even  2-acre  grow¬ 
ers  say,  "Pays  for  itsolf 
f  i  rst  season,  as  it  has  so 
many  uses.  (Also  a  first  class  Tree  Sprayer). 

Has  HIGH  PRESSURE,  and  delivers  a"F0G"like  spray. 
Perfect  agitation.  A11  working  parts  made  of  "BRASS  . 
Runs  very  easy,  a  BOY  16  years  old  can  eperate  it  with 
east.  (Horse-hitch  for  hilly  oountry).  FIRST  ORDER 
where  no  Agent,  gets  wholesale  price,  or  will  take  extra 
yield  one  acre  our  pay.  Sent  on  10  DAYS'  TRIAL— does 
not  cost  you  one  cent  if  not  satisfactory.  GUARANTEED 
for  2  yrs.  We  give  one  away,  in  each  locality  for  a  little 
help  in  Advertising.  Write  today  for  our  liberal  terms. 

H.  1.  HURST  MFC.  C0„  1 501  North  Street,  Canton,  0^ 


WEBSTER  BASKET  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  the  best 
WIRE  SEWED 


BERRY  BASKET 


Box 


ON  THE  MARKET. 

Get  our  catalogue  with  prices 
before  ordering  elsewhere. 

WEBSTER  BASKET  CO., 

35,  Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  New  York- 


niTQ  Sensation— Enormous  Yielder.  Heavy,  re- 
U  A  I  O  cleaned  60c.  bu. ;  seed  corn,  $1.25  bu. ;  cat.  & 
samples  free.  Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Melrose,  Ohio. 

Potatoes— Bliss.  Bovee,  Cobbler,  Harvest,  Hebron. 

Ohio,  Longfellow.  6  Weeks.  85  kinds.  C.  W.  FORD,  Fishers,  N.  V. 


RIIRPFR  Farm  Annual  for  1906 

WmFlU  Lb  “The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.” 

Mailed  FREE  to  ail  who  want  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Grow  I 

This  Thirtieth  Anniversary  Edition  is  a  bright  book  of  168  pages  and  tells  the  plain  truth.  With 
Cover  and  Colored  Plates  it  shows,  painted  from  nature ,  Seven  Superb  Specialties  in  Vegetables  of 
unequaled  merit  and  Six  Novelties  in  Flowers, including  Luther  Burbank’s  New  Floral  IVonder. 
WRITE  TO-DAY  I— the  very  day  you  read  this  advertisement.  Mention  this  paper  and  address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES 

the  best  that  can  be  obtained  anywhere  from  any  one  at  any  price,  because  grown  from  selected  seed 
on  virgin  soil  in  the  cold  North,  stored  in  frost-proof  warehouses,  therefore,  will  grow.  All  new,  standard 
sorts.  Catalogue  free.  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE.  Seedgrower,  Honeo^ff  Falls,  N,  Y, 

Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tool  Quality. 

Half  a  million  users  regard  the  Planet  Jr.  line  as  the  most  practical,  durable  and  d ependable 
garden  tools  made.  They  stand  the  test  of  time,  because  “quality”  is  the  Planet  Jr.  watchword. 
They  wear  well  and  give  perfect  satisfaction  wherever  used.  .  , 

Planet  Jr.  No.  1 7  is  a  particularly  valuable  tool.  It  is  the  best  of  our  single  wheel  hoes,  careful¬ 
ly  tested  by  practical  men  and  the  latest  approved  pattern,  with  the  greatest  variety  of  tools  we 
have  ever  offered.  Frame  is  strong  and  convenient,  having  a  quick  change  device  which  per¬ 
mits  tools  to  be  changed  without  removing  nuts. 

Planet  Jr.  Harrow,  Cultivator  and  Pulverizer  is  a  great  favorite  with  strawberry  growers, 
market  gardeners  and  farmers,  because  the  12  chisel  shaped  teeth  do  such  thorough,  fine, 
close  work  without  throwing  earth  on  small  plants.  The  pulverizer  usedvl  with  the  lever 
wheel  enables  operator  to  set  the  tool  exactly  to  any  desired  depth. 

The  Planet  Jr.  line  includes  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes.  Horse  Hoes, 

Harrows,  Riding  Cultivators,  (one  or  two  row),  Beetand  Or¬ 
chard  Cultivators,  etc.,  46  in  all.  Farmers  as  well  as 
gardeners  need  our  1906  book,  which 
*  .llj  illustrates  the  machines  .t  work,, 
home  and  abroad.  Mailed  free. 

S.  L. ALLEN  ft  COe 

Box  1197V 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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ORANGE  VARIETIES. 

What  varieties  of  oranges  are  best  to 
cover  the  whole  season?  Give  any  facts  at 
hand  regarding  the  orange  trade  of  West 
Indies.  READER. 

Cuba. 

As  a  partial  list,  I  give  the  following, 
subject  to  some  change  as  to  locality: 
Early,  Parson  Brown;  medium,  Homo- 
sassa,  Jaffa,  Ruby;  late,  Bessie,  Higley 
Late;  very  late,  Hart’s  Tardiff,  Valencia 

Late.  A.  B.  HARRINGTON. 

Winter  Haven,  Fla. 

The  best  oranges  grown  in  this  section 
for  market  are  Boone’s  Early,  Parson 
Brown,  Homosassa,  Hart’s  Tardiff  and 
Mediterranean  Sweet.  All  of  these  are 
good  shipping  kinds  and  fine  eating  qual¬ 
ity.  The  Boone’s  Early  and  Parson 
Brown  are  very  early ;  Homosassa  and 
Mediterranean  Sweet,  medium,  and  Hart’s 
Tardiff  very  late.  For  a  “kid  glove” 
orange  you  cannot  do  better  than  the 
Satsuma,  which  is  very  early. 

Narcoossee,  Fla.  F.  l.  woodham. 

The  one  trouble  with  the  West  Indian 
oranges  is  that  they  are  handled  too 
roughly.  From  what  we  can  learn,  they 
are  shaken  from  the  trees,  put  in  carts 
and  carted  to  town,  and  then  placed  in 
barrels  and  shipped  to  market.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  fruit  handled  in  this  man¬ 
ner  cannot  arrive  here  in  good  condition. 
Our  best  Florida  shippers  have  their 
oranges  picked  by  hand.  The  orange  is 
held  between  the  thumb  and  the  forefinger 
and  the  stem  cut  very  close  to  the  fruit. 
They  are  then  placed  in  trays  or  boxes 
and  carried  in  wagons  to  the  packing 
houses  where  they  are  sorted  into  uniform 
sizes  from  126  to  200  to  the  box,  and  the 
contents  marked  on  the  outside  of  the 
boxes.  When  a  box  contains  126  oranges, 
they  are  all  the  same  size,  and  only  126 
of  that  size  could  fit  in  the  box ;  the  same 
is  the  case  with  the  150’s,  etc.  It  will  not 
do  to  mix  the  large  and  small  oranges  in 
one  box.  Each  orange  should  be  carefully 
wrapped,  so  that  if  one  of  them  becomes 
decayed  on  the  way  it  will  not  interfere 
with  the  rest.  The  less  fruit  is  fertilized, 
the  better  it  keeps. 

New  York.  archdeacon  &  co. 

TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 

A  Trespass  Sign. 

What  is  the  correct  sign,  how  large  and 
how  worded,  to  post  a  farm  according  to 
law  to  prevent  hunting  on  the  premises,  and 
is  it  necessary  to  have  the  signs  registered 
anywhere?  w.  J.  w. 

New  York. 

The  notice  which  you  should  give  to 
prevent  hunting  on  your  premises  consists 
of  a  sign  which  may  read  as  follows : 

“All  persons  are  warned  against  hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing  or  trespassing  upon  these 
premises,  under  penalty  of  law,  and  per¬ 
sons  hunting,  fishing  or  trespassing  there¬ 
on  will  be  prosecuted  according  to  law.” 

This  notice  should  be  on  a  board  not 
less  than  one  foot  square  and  signed  by 
the  owner  of  the  property.  Such  a  notice 
should  be  posted  conspicuously  upon 
every  50  acres  of  the  premises  sought  to 
be  protected,  upon  or  near  the  lot  lines 
thereof. 

Wife's  Right  in  Husband's  Estate. 

If  no  will  is  made  by  the  husband  what 
disposal  Is  made  of  it  between  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  can  the  wife  hold  all  the  movable 
property,  like  horses,  cattle  and  farming 
utensils?  M.  b. 

New  York. 

If  a  husband  dies  leaving  a  wife  and 
children,  without  leaving  any  will,  his  es¬ 
tate  passes  as  follows:  The  wife  takes 
her  dower  interest  in  any  real  estate 
owned  by  the  husband  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  interest  consists  of  a  life 
estate  in  one-third  of  said  real  estate.  The 
wife  also  has  one-third  of  the  personal 
property  left  by  the  husband.  The  fee  of 
the  real  estate  passes  to  the  children,  sub¬ 
ject  only  to  the  life  estate  of  the  wife  in 
one-third  thereof.  The  children  also  take 
two-thirds  of  the  personal  estate,  which 
is  divided  among  them  equally.  The  wife 
can  dispose  of  her  one-third  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  property  in  any  way  she  sees  fit,  but 
cannot  dispose  of  the  real  estate,  except 
as  to  the  life  estate  which  she  has  in  one- 
third  thereof. 


CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE  IN 
AGRICULTURE. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  if  the  “corre¬ 
spondence  schools*’  really  have  a  legitimate 
place  in  agricultural  education.  Wliat  with 
agricultural  colleges,  with  long  and  short 
courses,  experiment  stations  and  books  it 
might  at  first  sight  seem  that  studying  by 
means*  of  correspondence  would  scarcely  be 
practical.  A  little  thought  will  quickly 
show  that  the  correspondence  method  is,  in 
some  ways,  superior  to  others.  There  are 
thousands  of  people,  old  as  well  as  young, 
who  cannot  attend  an  agricultural  college. 
They  are  needed  at  home.  In  some  cases 
too  parents  do  not  care  to  have  their  child¬ 
ren  go  to  a  distant  public  school.  Yet  these 
people  need  and  desire  the  help  which  science 
can  give  them.  IIow  are  they  to  obtain  it 
except  through  correspondence  with  some 
sympathetic  Instructor  who  is  qualified  to 
teach?  They  surely  cannot  depend  upon  the 
yearly  farmers’  institute  or  the  bulletins  from 
the  station.  The  agricultural  paper  helps 
them,  but  they  need  particularly  special  in¬ 
formation  narrowed  down  to  their  personal 
needs  and  classified  so  that  they  can  absorb 
it  gradually.  Suppose  a  student  be  one  of 
50  listening  to  lectures  by  a  college  professor 
day  after  day.  Suppose  on  the  other  hand 
he  goes  over  the  same  ground,  submitting  his 
answers  and  questions  in  writing  to  the  same 
professor — receiving  criticism  and  sugges¬ 
tions  in  return — all  the  while  engaged  in 
practical  farm  work !  It  is  not  difficult  to 
see  that  the  boy  who  is  thus  obliged  to  think 
out  the  answers  and  apply  them  will  secure 
a  more  enduring  grasp  of  the  subject.  The 
enforced  habit,  too,  of  writing  out  the  les¬ 
son  will  help  fix  the  facts  in  memory.  There 
are  many  cases  where  men  have  taken  one 
of  these  courses  and  learned  enough  about 
their  daily  farm  practice  to  far  more  than 
pay  the  cost.  In  addition  to  this  they  have 
cultivated  habits  of  reading,  study  and  ob¬ 
servation  which  prove  of  great  value.  We 
feel  so  sure  of  the  value  of  this  work  that 
we  do  not  hesitate  advising  readers  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  merits  of  the  Home  Correspondence 
School  of  Springfield,  Mass.  It  is  not  our 
custom  to  single  out  institutions  of  this  sort 
for  special  reference,  but  we  know  both  Prof. 
Brooks  and  Prof.  Craig,  and  realize  what  it 
wll  mean  for  a  farmer  to  have  the  privilege 
of  corresponding  with  them.  We  shall  dis¬ 
cuss  the  methods  of  teaching  by  correspond¬ 
ence  later.  The  theory  is  right,  and  we  ad¬ 
vise  readers  to  obtain  circulars  of  the  school 
and  study  them. _ 


Apn.ES  in  Arizona. — This  is  a  strenuous 
place  for  members  of  the  Apple  Consumers’ 
League.  Iteports  say  that  the  apple  market 
is  stiffening  a  little  in  New  York,  with  the 
best  apples  at  .$6  per  barrel.  Now,  Imagine, 
if  you  can,  paying  over  .$3  per  bushel  for  the 
Ben  Uavis.  It  takes  courage  to  tackle 
one,  but  then  you  know  that  to  one  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  having  all  the  apples  he 
wanted  it  takes  courage  to  pass  by  even  the 
Ben  Davis.  I  have  seen  specimens  of  the 
Gano  grown  in  the  Verde  V'alley  of  prodigious 
size.  However.  I  have  failed  so  far  to  find 
an  apple  raised  here  that  could  equal  for 
quality  eastern-grown  fruit.  J.  d.  p. 

Arizona. 


"Saved 
20  Times 
Its  Cost” 


•*I  am  writing  this”  says  E.  C.  Par- 
melee,  Highlands,  N.  J  ."by  the  light 
of  one  of  your  Angle  Lamps  I  would 
not  think  of  using  any  other  light.  They 
are  tha  lamps.  Every  one  who  has  seen 
mine  is  impressed  with  them  I  have  saved  at  least  20  times 
their  tost  In  oil,  burners,  chimneys  and  *cuss  words.*” 
The  Angle  Lamp  is  not  an  Improvement  on  the 
old  style  lamp,  butan  entirely  Dew  principle  of  oil 
lighting  which  has  made  common  kerosene  (or  coal 
oil)  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  lighting  methods. 
Safer  and  more  reliable  than  gasoline, oracetylene, 
yet  as  convenient  to  operate  as  gas  or  electricity. 

The  Angle  Lamp 

la  lighted  and  extinguished  like  gas.  Maybe  turned 
high  or  low  without  odor.  No  smoke,  no  danger 
Filled  while  lighted  and  without  moving.  Requires 
filling  but  once  or  twice  a  week.  It  floods  a  room 
with  its  beautiful,  soft,  mellow  light  that  has  no 
equal.  Write  for  our  catalog  “ao"  and  our  propo- 

to™  30  Days  Free  Trial. 

Write  for  our  catalogue  “20,”  listing  88  varieties 
of  the  Angle  Lamp  from  *1.80  up,  now— before  you 
forget  it— before  you  turn  this  leaf— for  It  gives 
you  the  benefit  of  our  ten  years  experience  with  all 
lighting  methods. 

|  The  Angle  Mlg.  Co,.  78-80  Murray  St..  New  York 


II A  III  I  AC  2°  Kinds.  SI.  Awarded  GRAND 
UHIILIHO  prize  at  St.  Louis,  GOLD  MEDAL  at 
Buffalo.  H.  F.  BURT.  Taunton,  Mass. 


lUATIVE  EVERGREENS— Balsam  Fir,  Arbor 
,  ’Vitas,  American  Spruce, 6  to  12  in., $4  per  1000  ;  5000 
for  $15.  White  Pine  and  Hemlock,  $5  per  1000;  5000  for 
$20.  Also  Transplanted  Evergreens.  Write  for  price 

list.  MRS.  JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.Y. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS  25c.  per  hundred,  by  mail. 
Address,  MONROE  STEVENS,  Shellman,  Ga. 


AIDE 


MACHINERY 


UBeat  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 
,  PRESS  CO., 

118  We.t  Water  8t., 
bYRACVSB,  S,  1, 


77 f££S 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 


Evergreens 
Shrubs  Roses 
Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties 
Largest  and  Most  Varied  Collectionsin  America 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

Nurserymen— Horticulturists 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 
Established  1840 

ROCHESTER  NEW  YORK 


Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  (144 
pages),  also  Descriptive  List  of  Novelties 
and  Specialties  witli  beautiful  colored 
plate  of  the  New  Hardy  White  Rose 
FRAU  DRUSCHKI  mailed  FREE  on 
request. 


Beautify 
Your  Yard 

Would  y  ou  like  to  make  your  home-grounds 
the  prettiest  in  your  neighborhood  ? 

We  have  a  unique  plan  which  will  enable 
you  to  arrange  a  few  well-selected  plants 
more  successfully  than  yott  could  use  twice 
the  number  without  the  plan.  No  matter 
whether  you  have  a  city  yard  or  large  sub¬ 
urban  grounds,  the  plan  is  for  you. 

We  have  put  the  whole  thing  into  a  handsome 
little  book  called  “Beautify  Your  Yard.”  First 
we  give  you  a  planting  plan,  with  outline  dia¬ 
gram,  perspective  view  and  keyed  list  of  the 
plants  required,  showing  location  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  each.  This  is  an  average  example, 
evory  detail  of  which  is  so  plainly  explained  by 
our  landscape  artist  that  it  can  be  adapted  to 
any  size  yard  or  lawn.  Wo  take  up  each  part 
of  the  yard  in  turn,  tell  you  what  to  plant  about 
tiie  house,  in  shady  and  sunny  places,  along  the 
walk,  on  the  lawn:  what  climbers  to  use  for 
the  porch,  etc.— not  great  long  lists,  hut  just  the 
thing  that  long  experience  has  shown  will  give 
greatest  satisfaction — cost  considered. 

Besides  all  this,  the  book  is  illustrated  with 
beautiful  views  of  places  already  laid  out. 

$1  Book  for  10c 

This  is  really  worth  $1.00,  and  will  suggest 
improvements  to  your  property  worth  many 
dollars.  It  shows  you  how  you  can  save  your 
plant  money  by  spending  it  wisely. 

Send  also  for  our  Kifi-page  catalog  describing 
and  giving  price  of  plants.  It’s  free  with  the 
book  andyou’Jl  need  both.  Send  10  cents  to-day. 

The  Conard  &  Jones  Co.,  Box  W,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


4.x  null  UXIGICO  Vliri* 


M  raw  Derry  riants  eties.  From  $i.25  Pei 

1000  up.  Send  for  mv  new  catalogue  FREE  to-day. 

DAVID  RODWAY,  Hartly,  Delaware. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANT’S  FOR  SALE— I  am  intro¬ 
ducing  my  new  Strawberry,  Gem.  Plant  it- 
The  great  moneymaker.  H.W.Graham.Tyaskin,  Md. 
originator  of  the  famous  S.  Berries  Climax  and  Gem. 


Get  best  plants  of  all  good 
O  L I  cl  W  uti  i  sorts  at  jowest  grower>s 

prices,  24th  Annual  Catalogue  Free. 

8LAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Delaware. 


(Kochia  Tricophylla.) 


A  highly  ornamental  annual  of  unusually  rapid 
growth,  forming  regular  pyramids  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  height,  having  a  cypress-like  appear¬ 
ance.  The  leaves  are  slender  and  of  a  light  pea 
green  until  September,  when  they  change  to  car¬ 
mine  and  blood-red.  Its  bright  autumn  coloring 
has  given  it  two  other  names.  "Mexican  Fire 
Plant”  and  “Burning  Bush.”  The  seed  germi¬ 
nates  quickly.  Sow  indoors  in  April  and  plant 
out  in  May,  or  sow  in  open  ground  about  M ay  1st. 
Plants  do  best  in  a  sunny  exposure  and  in  salty 
soil,  about  two  feet  apart.  Pkt.,  10c;  3  for  25c. 


14  Barclay  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Peach  &  Other  Fruit  Trees 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


Spring  and  Planting  Time  Will 
Soon  be  Here. 

Have  you  placed  an  order  yet  for  Apple  and  other 
Fruit  Trees*  If  not,  do  not  delay,  Remember, 
in  making  out  your  order  we  have  a  full  supply  of 
Nursery  stock;  none  better.  Catalogue  free.  Send 
for  one.  Address, 

The  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons  Cn.,  Inc., 

NEW  CANAAN.  CT. 


i— All  kinds,  cheap.  Freight  paid. 
Catalog  free.  Agents  ivanted. 
MITCHELL’S  NURSERY,  BEVERLEY,  O. 


O  C  FINE  2  YEAR  TREES  $2.50.  Peach,  Pear, 
Plum,  Cherry,  etc.  Catalogue  froe. 
WOODBINE  NURSERIES,  No.  3,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


Look i  look i  800,000  bu bach  strawberry 

PLANTS.  Lots  of  other  varieties.  Kathbun  and 
Lucretla.  Dewberry  and  Wilson  Jr.  Blackberry  plants, 
Kansas  Black  Cap  and  Miller  Red  Raspberry  Plants 
and  Cabbage  Plants.  Catalogue  Free. 

D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  DeL 


850,000 


GRAPEVINES 


69 Vurletles.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Ac.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  R0ESCH,  FREDONIA.N.Y. 


The  hardiest  and  most  prolific  Blackberry  ever  grown 

WELCH  RASPBERRY 

The  most  profitable  Red  Raspberry  yet  fruited.  Also 
a  full  line  of  general  nursery  stock.  Catalogue  free 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  OO.,  Hightstowu,  N.  J. 


Qtrauihorrioc  Buy  your  plants  of  a  specialist.  Over 
Oil  anUCI  I  ICo  10U  varieties.  Best  Nor.  grown.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  G.  R.  Schauber,  Box  K,Ballston  Lake.N.  Y. 


Asparagus  Roots”’ 

French.  West  Jersey  Nursery,  Bridgeton  N.  J. 


For  Sale 

c.  K 


True  Grafted  Paragon  Chestnut 
Trees  and  Scions  for  sale.  For 
prices  on  same  write  to 

,  SOBER,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

The  Senator  Dunlap  is  the  best 
grower,  host  producer,  best 
shipper,  best  seller.  I  offer 
over  1,000,000  of  these  plants  at 
surprisingly  low  prices;  fifty 
other  varieties.  Large  vari¬ 
ety  fruit  plants,  roses,  etc.  22d 
year.  Send  for  free  catalogue, 

L.  J.  FARMER.  BOX  620.  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


TRADE  MASS. 


ROGERS  TREES  ARE 
DIFFERENT 

FROM  OTHERS. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL, 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 
APPLE  BREEDERS. 


We  grow  and  sell  direct 
to  you  all  the  good  and 
tested  varieties  of 

Large  and  Small  Fruits. 

Highest  grade  only.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  live  and  true  to 
name.  One-third  Agents’ 
prices.  Illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalogue  freo. 

Send  for  one  to-day. 

Highland  Nurseries,  Dept.  R.,  Rochester, N.Y 


HEALTHY,  NATIVE-GROWN  FRUIT  TREES 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  VINES,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

It  pays  you  many  times  over  to  take  pains  to  get  reliable  and  healthy  stock.  The  well-known  Dwyer  stock 
can  always  be  relied  on,  for  it  is  all  selected  stock,  grown  oil  our  home  grounds  and  receiving  constant 
expert  inspection.  We  guarantee  that  every  specimen  is  true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  sure  to 
grow.  We  also  do  landscape  gardening.  Write  now  for  our  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  COMPANY,  Box  I,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


SPECIAL  MARCH  PRICES. 

On  large  or  small  orders  of  Apple,  Japan  Plum.  Peach  and  Cherry  Trees.  We  make  the  price  to  suit  the 
buyers.  Our  stock  of  Fruit  trees,  the  largest  in  the  state  of  commercial  varieties,  include  many  thousands 
of  the  leaders,  York  Imperial,  Wickson,  Elberta,  and  Early  Richmond  in  medium  and  first  grades. 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  BEST 

Represents  the  height  of  the  nurseryman’s  art;  none  better.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery,  stock  true  to 
label,  free  from  disease  and  of  quality  represented.  Highest  indorsement  by  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Let  us  send  you  our  low  wholesale  prices  of  Fruit  trees,  small  fruit  plants,  etc.  We  will 
save  you  money  and  disappointment.  THE  PATTERSON  NURSERY  CO.,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


Get  our  surplus  list  for  Market  Garden¬ 
ers  and  other  large  Planters.  See  our 
Garden  Collection  of  Small  Fruits  for 
|  $2.75,  by  mail;  it  cannot  be  duplicated. 

Enough  to  plant  a  large  garden — get  catalog  with  list  of  the  varieties. 

H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Drawer  5,  Cayuga  N.  Y 


FRUIT  TREES 
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EXPERIENCE  WITH  A  “SEEDLESS  " 
BLACKBERRY. 

Our  “Story  of  an  Express  Package’’  has 
slarted  up  all  sorts  of  experiences.  Here  is 
bne  from  California  which  ought  to  start 
some  thihking : 

To-night,  while  staying  up  watching  the 
iftigation  water  I  will  tell  you  a  eouple 
of  my  troubles.  Last  Spring  I  saw  in 
one  of  our  most  prominent  California 
horticultural  papers  the  following  adver¬ 
tisement  : 

A  NEW  BERRY. 

Everbearing  Seedless  blackberry.  Will  bear 
first  year,  ripening  in  May  and  June.  Good 
shipper.  Best  canning  berry  ever  produced. 
These  are  the  coming  berries.  I  still  have 
a  few  hundred  plants  for  sale. 

C.  E.  CHRISTOFFEBSON. 

Reads  nice,  doesn’t  it?  T  bit;  some  of 
my  neighbors  also.  The  first  berry  to 
ripen,  a  little  runty  thing,  had  35  seeds 
in  it,  and  all  others  in  proportion.  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Christofferson.  telling  him 
he  must  have  made  a  mistake,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  following: 

Yours  received  and  contents  noted.  I  for¬ 
got  to  tell  you  that  the  berries  would  not  he 
much  good  the  first  season,  but  they  will  not 
be  entirely  seedless.  Some  soils  seem  better 
adapted  to  them  than  others.  It  also  de¬ 
pends  on  the  care  they  get  whether  you  get 
good  berries  or  not.  You  must  not  expect 
too  much.  Seedless  is  only  the  name  of  the 
berry.  I  dkl  not  name  them  myself.  Wait 
until  next  season,  give  them  another  trial, 
and  I  think  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 
They  make  a  most  excellent  canning  berry, 
also  a  good  shipper.  Yours  very  truly, 

C.  E.  CHRISTOFFERSON, 

What  do  you  think  of  that  for  gall? 
He  forgot  to  tell  they  would  not  amount 
to  much  and  would  not  be  entirely  seed¬ 
less.  “Some  soils  better  than  others.”  I 
will  put  my  soil  against  his  for  richness, 
probably  mine  is  too  rich.  The  care  they 
get  ?  I  guess  I  must  have  given  mine  too 
good  care,  but  as  I  think  they  are  only 
some  wild  fence-corner  stock  probably 
they  will  not  stand  good  care.  “Don’t 
expect  too  much.”  T  did  not  expect  as 
much  as  his  advertisement  said,  but  got 
a  plenty  less.  “Seedless  is  only  the  name 
of  the  berry.”  Yes,  but  a  seedless  orange, 
gyape,  etc.,  does  not  have  seeds.  “I  did 
not  name  them.”  Well,  probably  that 
clears  his  conscience.  I  will  try  them  next 
year  and  they  will  surely  be  a  good  ship¬ 
per,  they  are  so  hard  and  dry  that  they 
would  not  crush. 

Now  is  there  no  way  to  weed  out  such 
humbugs?  I  sell  plants,  etc.,  myself,  but 
I  only  sell  what  I  have  really  got.  I  do 
not  care  for  the  money  I  lost,  but  it  is 
the  principle  of  the  thing.  It  casts  doubt 
on  all  honest  advertisers.  You  spoke 
about  saving  seeds,  and  said  better  de¬ 
pend  on  a  goad  seedsman.  I  would  if  I 
could  find  a  good  one,  but  when  one  buys 
from  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  the 
State,  and  gets  six  or  seven  varieties  of 
melons  from  a  half  pound  of  seed,  I  would 
prefer  to  save  my  own.  c.  w.  p. 

Redlands,  Cal. 


Orchard  for  Western  Massachusetts. 

W.  K.  O.,  Green  River,  N.  Y. — I  have  a 
hill  farm  near  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  and 
am  desirous  of  setting  a  mixed  orchard  of 
apples  and  peaches.  Some  of  my  lands  slope 
gently  to  the  east,  some  to  the  west,  and 
other  fields  to  the  north.  Which  is  the  more 
desirable  for  each  of  these  fruits?  Which 
are  the  best  all-’round  varieties  to  set,  and 
whal  proportion  of  each  kind  in  say  500 
peach  and  400  apple  trees?  What  would 
be  the  proper  distance  to  set  apple  trees 
with  a  peach  alternating  each  way?  How 
much  laud  would  be  required?  Who  has  the 
best,  plan  for  such  an  orchard? 

Ans. — Western  or  northern  exposures 
are  best  for  the  apple  and  peach,  although 
the  latter  does  well  upon  any  elevated  ex¬ 
posure.  For  the  best  all  ’round  varieties 
of  apples  for  local  markets  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  I  would  plant  of  400  trees  25  As- 
trachan,  50  Gravensteins,  50  Wealthy,  50 
McIntosh,  25  Hubbardston,  125  Baldwin, 
50  R.  I.  Greening  and  50  Roxbury  Rus¬ 
set.  For  shipping,  100  Wealthy,  100 
Gravenstein,  and  200  Baldwin.  Peaches, 
50  Champion,  50  Mt.  Rose,  50  Oldmixon, 
200  Elberta,  150  Late  Crawford.  If  the 
land  is  strong  and  likely  to  produce  a 
large  tree  I  would  plant  the  permanent 


trees  50  x  50  feet  apart,  and  fill  in  small 
growing  kinds  at  the  intersections. 
Peaches  may  be  planted  on  the  diagonals, 
15  x  15  feet,  if  the  the  land  is  suitable, 
though  generally  it  is  more  profitable  to 
plant  separately.  If  the  land  is  rather 
light  aild  will  produce  only  a  small  tree, 
1  would  plant  40  x  40  feet  in  triangles. 
Four  hundred  trees  planted  50  x  50  feet 
will  require  about  24  acres  of  land;  with 
the  fillers  at  the  intersections  about  12 
acres,  and  with  the  fillers  15  feet  apart, 
six  acres.  Five  hundred  peach  trees  at 
15  x  15  feet  will  require  about  three  acres 
of  land.  F.  S.  Pearson,  of  Great  Barring¬ 
ton,  has  planted  an  orchard  lately,  1  un¬ 
derstand.  The  best  old  orchards  in  west¬ 
ern  Massachusetts  that  I  have  in  mind 
are  those  of  J.  W.  Clark,  of  North  Had 
ley,  and  E.  Cyrus  Miller,  of  Ilaydenville. 

S.  T.  MAYNARD. 

Pruning  and  Thinning. — I  see  some  peo¬ 
ple  will  cling  to  the  idea  that  they  can  sue 
cessfully  prune  a  peach  Iree  and  make  the 
pruning  be  also  the  thinning  of  the  fruit  ! 
We  might  just  as  well  try  to  make  ourselves 
believe  that  we  can  “water"  our  horses  and 
feed  them  corn  at  the  same,  time  if  we  give 
them  a  drink  of  water  and  do  not  allow  them 
to  have  corn.  Pruning  peach  trees  Is  dis¬ 
tinct  and  widely  different  from  the  thinning, 
and  there  is  no  similarity  in  effect  as  between 
t lie  two  on  the  tree  or  the  crop  which  will 
allow  of  its  being  done  in  the  pruning.  We 
prune  to  conserve  energy  and  to  distribute  it 
throughout  every  Inch  of  the  tree  In  the  best 
proportion,  to  expose  to  the  sun  more  fruit, 
to  enable  us  to  be  masters  of  the  trees,  to 
prevent  dropping  of  fruit,  breaking  of  the 
branches,  to  facilitate  picking  and  to  save 
fruit  and  trees  from  storm.  We  thin  fruit 
to  save  the  branches;  to  prolong  the  life  of 
(lie  tree — because  the  tree,  by  nature,  repro¬ 
duces  itself  in  its  seed  to  the  maximum  of 
its  ability- — to  distribute  properly  the  fruit 
over  the  tree,  and  to  improve  its  size,  besides, 
we  prune,  or  should  prune  in  March,  and  the 
(binning  should  be  done,  and  can  be  done 
best  about  the  time  the  peaches  are  the  size 
of  a  Coucord  grape.  l.et  the  man  who  be 
lieves  in  thinning  by  pruning,  do  so  with  one 
row  in  his  orchard,  and  then  let  him  thin  one 
row  judiciously,  by  hand,  allowing  only  the 
best  specimens  to  remain,  about  six  to  nine 
inches  apart,  and  he  will  get  more  dollars 
from  his  crop ;  if  lie  doesn’t  his  experience 
will  be  different  from  mine.  earl  peters. 

Pennsylvania. 


CAR FFS  SMALL  FRUITS 


I  grow  millions  of  small  fruit  plants 


_ t  pi 

at  yield  luscious  fruits.  All  true 
.to  name— lull  of  life.  Thev’re 
[money— coiners  that  will  yield 
$300  PROFIT  PER  ACRE 

My  h&ndgome,  new  catalog  of  small  fruits,  fruit 
anil  ornamental  trees,  farm  and  garden  seeds  and 
general  nursery  stock  sent  free.  Get  1 1 — write  today. 

W.  N.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle,  0. 


TREES 


All  First  class.  Fresh  dug.  No  cold 
storage  stock.  88th  year.  80-page 
catalog.  G.  C.  STONE’S  WHOLE¬ 
SALE  NURSERIES,  Dansville.N.  Y 


The  best  blackberry  of  recent  introduction.  Get  the 
genuine  direct  from  introducer.  Eldorado,  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  and  reliable  blackberry.  Lucretia, 
blowers  and  other  Rlackberries.  Miller,  Welch, 
Cuthbert,  Early  King,  Kansas  and  other  Raspberries, 
40  best  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Currants,  Grapes, 
and  other  small  fruit  plants  and  trees,  a  large 
stock  of  California  Privet,  all  sizes  very  low.  For 
price  list  and  illustrated  circular  of  Ward  Black¬ 
berry  address  Chas.  Black,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


PPLE  TREES 


J| 

H  HARRISON  SELECT  STOCK 

None  finer,  better  grown,  better  rooted,  more 
shapely  or  more  healthy.  Quality  is  taking 
Harrison  trees  everywhere.  Don't  go  wrong  in  tree 
planting.  Your  orchard  needs  Harrison's  kind  of  trees. 
Over  100  varieties,  all  seasons,  over  a  half  million  trees. 
Packed  to  arrive  in  perfect  condition  anywhere.  We 
guarantee  this.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Box  29,  BERLIN, MO. 


WEST  MICHIGAN  TREES. 

Buds  cut  from  bearing  trees  insuro  stock  true  to  name.  Two  mil¬ 
lion  apple,  peach,  cherry,  plum,  pear  and  quince.  Ohna mental 
Stock.  Order  direct  at  wholesale  prices.  Write  to-day  for 
beautifully  illustrated  free  catalogue. 

West  Mi ch. Nurseries, Box  54  Benton  Harbor, Mich. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

$1.50  per  M.  and  up.  Also  RASPBERRY  and 
BLACKBERRY  plants  at  low  prices.  Healthy, 
heavy  rooted  stock.  True  to  name.  Price  list  free. 
A.  R.  WESTON  <&  CO..  R.  f).  8,  Bridgman,  Midi. 


President  Strawberry,  Kansas  and  Gregg  Rasp- 
J  v,  berry  Plants,  all  one 
price.  $8.00  per  thousand,  $  1 .00  period. 

THOMAS  R.  HUNT,  Lambertville,  N.  ,1. 

DFWRFPPV  PtANTS  &  BLACKBERRY 

.m\,,\LANTS  FOR  SALE.  Send  for 
price.  MICHAEL N.  BORGO,  Box 69,  Vineland,  N.J. 

Stra  wherrv  Plants  *2  and  u  p  per  1000 ;  crates  and 
1  *  basketscheap;  also  B  P.R.eggsl5for 
Sid,  40  for  $8.  Catalog free.  W.  R.  Lawrence,  Marlon,  O. 

A  Pn nvCraie  for  gilt-edge  straw- 

rv  i  uuy  VI  alC  berries,  secure  Gilt-edge 
prices  for  your  berries.  Send  10c.  for  a  Sample 
Crate  and  prices  per  100  or  1000. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Inventor,  [Atheuia,  N.  J. 


MUSHROOMS 

Quickly  and  easily  grown.  LARGE 
PKOE1TS.  Sell  for  fancy  prices  at 
all  times.  Tremendous  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  those  who  begin  NOW. 

My  new  treatise  explains  this 
immensely  rich  home  industry 
and  the  most  successful  Mush¬ 
room  farm  in  this  country.  Send 
4  c  for  postage  to 

VAUGIRARD  MUSHROOM  CELLARS 

Ramsey,  New  Jersey. 

Strawtoerry  Plants. 

4  MONEY  MAKERS:  I  Others  that  are  Good: 

Excelsior,  Bubach,  Par-  |  Dunlap,  Brandywine, 
son’s  Beauty,  Gandy.  $1. IS  Tennessee,  Sample  and 
per  1000.  Circulars  FREE.  |  others  $1.5(1  per  1000. 

No  better  plants  offered.  WM.  PKKKY,  Cool  Springy  *  Delaware 

GLADIOLI 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Groff’s  Hybrids  (Genuine),  and  other  high 
grade  Strains.  Winners  of  the  GRAND 
PRIZE  World’s  Fair  St.  Louis,  1904. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

ARTHUR  COWEE 

Meadowvale  Farm  Berlin,  N.Y. 

30%,  40%  &  50^555sssai 

For  selling  our  High-grade 

Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees 

Small  Emits,  Shrubs,  Roses  anti  Vines, 
i  Business  established  1840.  First-class  references  ' 
must  accompany  application. 

THE  M.  H.  HARMAN  COMPANY, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FAIRFAX  ROSES 

Cannot  33  o  Squalledl. 

O  DHQCC  Blooming  SizeCflD  I 
nUvLv  Plants,  Postpaid  lUVl  91 

Including  Helen  Gould,  Paul  Neyron,  General  Jack, 
Striped  La  France,  White  Coehet  and  others  of  equal 
value.  All  labeled.  The  same  in  strong  two-year 
plants  by  express,  $3.50.  Catalogue  of  all  green¬ 
house  plants  and  DAHLIAS  FREE. 

W.  R.  GRAY,  Box  I,  Oaktou,  Fairfax  Co.,Va. 


When  you  wrl^e  advertisers  mention.  Tuf, 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  pa^e  18. 

PLANTS 

Transplanted  plants  of  the  highest  quality,  that  will 
yield  products  true  to  type.  Buy  from  the  largest, 
cheapest,  and  most  reliable  growers  in  America  ami 
get  stock  that,  will  give  you  satisfaction.  Write  for 
descriptive  catalogue.  THE  J.  E.  HUTTON  CO., 
Conyngham,  Pa.,  formerly  J.  E.  Hutton  &  Son. 

RUBY  RED  RASPBERRY 

Best  to  grow  for  all  purposes.  Order  early  as  our 
stock  is  limited.  Send  for  circular. 

C.  O.  VELJE  &  SON,  Marlboro,  N.  Y., 
Valley  View  Fruit  Farm, 

The  Ward  Blackberry 

The  WARD  is  a  very  strong  grower, 
perfectly  hardy  in  New  Jersey,  very  pro¬ 
lific;  the  fruit  black  throughout.  We 
offer  root  cutting  plants  at  so  moderate 
a  price  that  all  can  plant  it  who  desire  a 
first-class  and  profitable  market  variety. 
For  price  address 

D.  Baird  &  Son 

Baird,  N.  J. 


FRUITFUL  TREES 

The  kind  that  grow.  Our  new 
illustrated  Catalog  tells  why. 
It’s  free.  Fruitand  Ornamental 
Trees,  Roses,  Shrubs.  Buy  di¬ 
rect  from  the  grower  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Write  today. 

Grover  Nursery  Go 
’GROVERS)  71  Trust  Bldg. 
trees  /  Rochester,  N.  Y 

CROW 


AND  FOREST  TREES 

Tknt  I  have  been  growing  evergreens 
■  and  forest  trees  for  31  years,  al- 

ways  with  one  idea— trees  that 
c  satisfy.  When  you  buy  Hill’s 
Ciipp  trees  you  get  honest  value  — 
’aul  c  highest  quality.  My  catalogue 
4-fl  is  my  salesman;  it’s  free.  Con- 
tains  48  pages  illustrated  with 
Sft'Hcfv  beautiful  pictures;  describes 
aausij  all  fcjn(]s  0f  nursery  stock  for 

all  purposes — hedges,  windbreaks  and  ornament.  Also  fruit 
trees,  hbrubs  and  vines.  50  Best  Bargains  ever  offered — $1.00 
to $10.00  per  100  Prepaid.  Everything  first-class, guaranteed 
exactly  as  represented.  Write  for  catalog  today- 

1).  HILL,  Evergreen  Specialist 
Dundee,  Ill. 


OVER  FIFTY  YEARS  of 
iguure  dealing  entitle-  tho 
dealer  to  the  consideration 
of  ull  who  buy  his  sort  of 
goods.  Reliability  und  re- 
sponslbllity  should  always 
fount  Our  specialty  is  und 
nl  ways  li  as  been  sel  I  i  u  g  d  irect 
to  the  planter,  who  thusgets 
th  e  best  and  pays  but  ono 
profit,.  Everything  of  tho 
best  for  Orchard,  Vineyard, 
Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Garden 
and  Greenhouse.  Rarest 
new  and  eholeest  old.  We 
send  by  mull  postpaid  Seeds,  Plants,  Vines,  Itulbs, 
Roses,  Etc.,  and  guarantee  sufe  urrlvul  und  satisfac¬ 
tion,  lurger  by  express  or  freight.  An  elegant  1  (18- 
page  Catalogue  FREE.  Send  for  it  and  see  what 
values  wo  give  for  a  little  money.  You  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  our  extraordinary  cheap  offers  of  over  half  a 
hundred  choice  collections,  in  seeds,  plants,  roses, 
trees,  etc.  62  years,  44  greenhouses.  1200  acres. 

TIIK  STORKS  &  I1AUKISON  CO., 
Box  246,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


PIONEER  GUARANTEED 
NURSERY  STOCK 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES* 


All  stock  guaranteed  disease  free- 
true  to  name— pure  bred  and  heavy 
crop  producers.  Full  value  for  every 
dollar  sent  ns.  No  agent’s  commis¬ 
sion.  Write  for  complete  pricelist. 

Wo  will  save  you  money. 

HART  PIONEER  NURSERIES 
^Established  1865.  Fort  Scott,  Kan 


CHOICE  GRAPE  VINES 

Pumps,  etc.  Write  for  catalog. 


Best  of  Stock,  Thrifty  Trees, 
Plants,  Vines,  etc.  Garden' 

_  Tools,  Spray  Mixtures,, 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW  (Best  Standard  Varieties). 

Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Currant  and  Grape  Plants,  Asparagus  Roots  and 
Seed  Potatoes  in  assortment.  All  stock  warranted  high  grade  and  true  to  name.  Forty, 
page  Catalogue  with  cultural  instructions,  Free.  C.  E.  WHITTEN,  Box  11,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


TREES 


$5  PER  100,  FREIGHT  PAID 

Popla.  _ _ _ _ _ 

All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Remember  we  beat  all  other  reliable 
Nurseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y 


Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Pencil  and  Carolina 
oplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 


Save  a  Third 


of  your  Tree  Money. 


All  of  a  third,  sometimes  a 
half,  by  buying  from  me  direct  instead  of  paying  “tree  agents’  prices.”  It 
costs  for  agents  to  canvass  the  country.  I  have  no  agents. 

WOOD’S  TREES 

Finest  grown,  are  sold  only  by  catalog.  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  etc.,  and 
all  Small  Fruits.  I  am  right  now  offering  an  especially  fine  line  of  Jona¬ 
than  and  Ben  Davis  Apples  and  Concord  Grapes  at  special  prices.  My  rose 
stock  is  all  field  grown  with  extra  fine  roots.  Catalog  free.  Be  sure  and 

send  for  it.  ALLEN  L.  WOOD, 

Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


APPLE  TREES  7c 


Hardy  Varieties 

POPLAR.  TREES  AND  ROSE  BUSHES,  TEN  CENTS  EACH 

^f^^KAGUS,  themost  popular  vegetable,  yields  at  the  rate  of  $400  per  acre,  two  year  plants  75  cents 
per  100,  $1.50  per  1,000.  Grape  vines  and  fruit  plants  at  low  prices.  POPLAR  TREES  for  driveways, 
shade  and  lawns.  The  most  rapid  growing  trees.  10c  to  17  cents  each.  ROSES.  A  large  collection  of 
hardy  varieties,  also  our  Live-ror-Ever  Pink  Rose.  10c  to  20c  each. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER  — SAVE  35  glBr 
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Swedish  Select  Oats. 

A  large  ylelder  of  high  qualify  grain.  Endorsed  by 
Exp.  Stations  and  U.  8.  Dep.  Agriculture.  We’ve  a 
free  sample  for  you.  J.  M.  FLUKE,  Nankin,  Ohio. 

Arrn  Potatoes—  Noroton  Beauty,  Cobbler,  Rose, 
otEU  Carman, Mammoth,  and  others.  Pkt.Ked 
Sweet  Corn  free.  J.  W.  HARTMAN,  Sligo,  Pa. 

(Ann  Du  Big  Four  Seed  Oats.  50c.  per  bu.  lots  of 
IUUU  DU»  lObu.orover.  Early  Wh.Cap Seed  Corn, 
$1  bu.;  cash  with  order.  J.  S.  Tilton,  Norwalk,  O. 

FOR  SALE— Cow  Peas,  $1.50  Bushel;  Crimson 
Clover  Seed,  $5.50  per  Bushel ;  2d  Growth  Seed 
Potatoes,  $3.50  Bag:  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 

Griswold’s  Seeds. 

Why  not  purchase  your  supply  of  Seeds,  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes,  etc.,  direct  from  Seed  Growers?  Every  market 
gardener  and  seed  planter  should  have  our  wholesale 
catalogue.  Mailed  free.  Address 

THOS.  GRISWOLD  &  CO. 

38  MapleAve.  S. Wethersfield, Conn. 


All 

Seed  Risks 

are  covered  by  our  three 
warrants.  By  this  we  mean  that 

CRECORY’S 

SEED 

shall  always  be  fresh,  pure  and  reliable. 
Our  free  catalogue  also  contains  a  lot 
of  valuable  farm  and  garden  facts. 

;  J.  i,  II.  UHKUORY  A  SON ,  Slarblebead,  9t.it.  J 

GREGOfly^ 

SEED5 


Glenns  Learning; 
20  days  earlier  than 

any  other.  Pedigree  and  prices  on  application. 

_  ?.  MAIXDOCK8,  ALLEGAN,  “ 


ran  Q*I  E— SEED  CORN. 
rUrl  OALIu  a  yellow  dent, 


F.  P. 


MICHIGAN. 


A  A  'T* O  Sensation,  123  bu.  per  acre,  also  choice 
1  O  Seed  Corn.  Samples  and  Catalogue 
Free.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Early  and  Late.  A  Square  Deal  Guaranteed. 
C.  VV.  BURNETT,  Phelps,  New  York. 


Alfalfa  Seed, 
Beardless  Barley. 

J.  E.  WING  &  BROS.,  Meclianicsburg,  O. 


Eldorado  Oats 

Outyleld  all  others.  204  bu.  have  been  grown  on  one 
acre.  Seed  Potatoes:  all  leading  varieties.  Write 
for  price  list.  CHAS.  CODNER,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


GRASS  SEED. 

Timothy  Seed,  all  kinds  of  Clover,  Blue  Grass,  Red 
Top,  Orchard  Grass,  Seed  Oats.  Ask  for  prices  and 
samples  on  what  you  want.  U.  J.  Cover,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 


SEED  POTATOES 

THAT  ARE  RIGHT. 

Northern  Grown,  especially  for  seed.  In  fields  free 
from  blight,  scab  and  rot.  Send  for  free  catalog 
containing  every  standard  variety  grown. 

This  is  Our  31st  Anniversary 

S.  J .  CONNOLLY,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


for  50c.  worth  of  leading  1906  Novelties  in 
Choicest  Garden  Seeds.  $l’s  worth  of  Universal 
Premium  Coupons  free  with  every  order. 
BOLGIANO’S  SEED  STORE.  BALTIMORE. 


PLANT  PAGE'S  SEEDS, 

THEY  GROW. 

That’s  the  kind' we  sell— That’s  the  Kind  You 
W  ant— We  will  be  pleased  to  supply  you.  Page’s 
high  bred  seed  corn— None  better— Few  as  good.  Il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  FREE.  Mention  this  paper  and 
receive  live  packages  sweet  peas  for  live  cents. 

THE  PAGE  SEED  CO.,  Seedsmen,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


Most  Extensive  Grower  of 

Grape  Vines 

1  In  America 

Intro  f  CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  The  Best  Grape 
dueer -!  JOSSELYN  -  -  The  Best  Gooseberry 
of  l FAY  ......  The  Best  Currant 

Small  Fruits.  Catalogue  Free. 

GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonla,  N.  Y. 


NIIT  TRFCQ  Japan  Chestnuts  and  Walnuts,  Paragon 
HU  I  I I1LLO  Chestnuts.  Ridgely  and  American. 

„  .  MANCHURICA  WALNUTS. 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  extra  fine  and  -cheap. 
I  ruit  trees  and  small  fruits  in  every  kind  worth  fruit- 
ing.  Catalogue  free.  Address, 

JOS.  H.  BLACK, SON  &CO,,  Hightstown.N,  J. 


FRUIT  TREES  THAT  GROW 

and  bear  fruit  true  to  label.  Fine  assortment  of  stock. 
All  conveniences  for  packing  FRUIT  GROWERS 
and'  DEALERS  ORDERS.  Can  save  you  15  to  30 
per  cent  on  large  or  small  orders.  Get  my  prices  and 
free  catalogue  without  delay. 

Martin  Wahl,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


FRUIT  TREES 

that  are  sound,  solid  and  safe  is  what  every  planter 
wants  for  spring  of  1906.  We  offer  you  trees  of  that 
kind;  selection  perfect.  Heavy  stock  of  Apple,  Peach, 
Plum,  Pear  and  Cherry,  also  full  line  of  other  fruits. 
Write  us  today  for  our  catalogue  and  price  list,  it  is 
valuable  and  will  tell  you  the  rest.  THE  RIVERSIDE 
NURSERY  CO.,  Confluence,  Somerset  Co.,  Pa. 


K FRUIT  BOOK 

shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri¬ 
bution  to  planters. — Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


GRAIN  SMUT  TREATMENT. 

J.  H.  Wilkinson  in  the  Dakota  Farmer 
gives  the  following  method  of  handling 
wheat  when  treated  for  a  smut: 

“I  have  seen  wheat  treated  for  smut 
by  sprinkling  and  shoveling  on  a  barn 
floor;  by  dipping  with  a  perforated  scoop 
in  a  trough ;  by  filling  a  barrel  with  wheat, 
then  pouring  on  the  mixture,  and  after 
soaking  letting  the  water  off  through  a 
vent,  then  emptying  the  wheat  out  and 
drying  it ;  also  by  using  the  wagon  tank 
method ;  but  the  quickest,  safest  and  most 
successful  method  is  as  follows:  Take 
two  boards  16  feet  long  and  one  foot 
wide  and  make  two  troughs  eight  feet 
long.  Cut  a  kerosene  barrel  in  halves 
to  make  two  tubs.  Set  these  tubs  on 
the  granary  floor  nearly  eight  feet  from 
a  wall  (see  illustration)  and  nail  one 


end  of  trough  to  wall  about  six  inches 
above  top  of  tub.  Put  a  concave,  six- 
inch  board  under  each  trough  to  strength¬ 
en  it  and  carry  off  leak.  Use  gunny 
sacks  and  dip  one  bushel  at  a  time,  let¬ 
ting  grain  remain  in  mixture  about  two 
minutes.  Six  sacks  can  be  set  in  each 
trough  and  will  quickly  drain  so  as  to 
set  on  floor.  In  this  manner  I  have 
dipped  grain  early  in  the  morning  and 
sowed  in  an  ordinary  seeder  after  din¬ 
ner  without  removing  grain  from  sacks 
to  dry.  I  have  always  made  the  solution 
stronger  than  recommended.” 


SMALL  FRUITS  FOR  HOME  USE. 

Give  a  list  of  small  fruits  for  a  family  gar¬ 
den  (10  to  15  persons)  for  this  locality,  con¬ 
sidering  hardiness  first  and  quality  second  ; 
also  the  number  of  each  kind  to  plant  to 
have  plenty  of  fruit.  J.  R. 

Wisconsin. 

I  object  to  the  specifications.  In  the  se¬ 
lection  of  varieties  for  the  home  garden  qual¬ 
ity  should  be  given  first  place.  Varieties  of 
high  quality,  even  if  not  iron-clad,  may  be 
cared  for  in  the  home  garden  in  a  way  that 
would  not  pay  commercially.  Fortunately  the 
lists  of  small  fruits  hardy  in  Wisconsin  in¬ 
clude  varieties  of  high  quality.  For  a  family 
of  15  plant  as  follows :  Two  hundred  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  50  Beder  Wood,  50  Aroma  and 
100  Dunlap.  Fifty  raspberry,  25  Loudon  and 
25  Gregg.  Ten  Columbian  or  Shaffers  may  he 
added  if  canning  berries  are  wanted.  Twen¬ 
ty-five  Eldorado  blackberries,  10  currants, 
seven  Red  Cross  and  three  White  Victoria. 
Six  Downing  gooseberry,  and  if  grapes  are 
included  six  Concord,  three  Moore’s  Early  and 
three  Delaware.  All  hut  the  currants  and 
gooseberries  need  Winter  protection  at  Osh¬ 
kosh.  _  F.  c. 


KEEPING  APPLES. 

Our  apples  grow  on  one  of  the  abandoned 
farms  in  the  Berkshire  Hills.  The  apples 
are  carefully  picked  about  October  1,  wlien 
well  colored,  carefully  graded  into  baskets, 
and  when  a  load  is  ready  placed  in  a  spring 
wagon  and  taken  to  the  house  cellar,  and 
very  carefully  poured  in  barrels  or  in  bins 
about  one  foot  deep ;  lower  bin  is  about  one 
foot  above  floor  of  cellar.  Cellar  is  kept 
open  and  well  ventilated  as  long  as  weather 
will  permit,  generally  about  December  1. 
House  has  not  been  occupied  during  the 
Winter  for  several  years,  until  the  past  two 
Winters.  Temperature  is  about  34  to  38  de¬ 
grees,  so  cold  that  potatoes  are  sometimes 
chilled.  Nothing  more  is  done  to  them  until 
taken  out  for  market  about  March.  We  keep 
Baldwin  and  Spy  until  March  with  loss  of 
not  more  than  two  per  cent,  and  we  always 
have  Spy  Into  May.  Cellar  is  stone  founda¬ 
tion,  cool  and  damp,  but  well  drained,  and 
keeps  fruit  perfectly.  This  section  is  well 
adapted  to  apple  culture.  Varieties  adapted 
to  this  section  are  of  high,  quality  and  keep 
well,  and  bring  top  price  in  market.  Land 
for  grazing  or  dairying  can  he  had  in  tracts 
for  $2  per  acre,  sometimes  less.  No  need  to 
go  to  Manitoba  or  the  Dakotas  for  cheap 
land.  o.  l.  hall. 

Massachusetts. 


New  Pansies,  Sweet  Peas,  Carnations. 


8  pkts,  6  colors,  10  ots.;  15pkts,  26c. 

Did  you  ever  see  5  straight  or  circular  rows  of 
Pansies  side  by  side,  each  a  different  color?  If  so, 
you  know  that  the  effect  is  charming.  Did  you  ever 
see  Childs’  Giant  Pansies,  marvels  in  beauty  and 
true  to  color?  If  not,  you  have  not  seen  the  best. 
Same  with  our  new  Sweet  Peas  and  Carnations. 

A*  a  Trial  Offer  we  will  For  lOcts.  mall  5 
Pkts.  Giant  Pansies,  SNOW  WHITK,  COAL  BLACK, 
CARDINAL  RED,  PURE  YELLOW,  AZURE  BLUE;  also 
B’ive  Pkts.  New  Giant  (Sweet  Peas  for  lOct*., 
WniTE,  PINK,  SCARLET,  BLUE,  YELLOW,  also 
Five  Pkts.  new  early  floweringCarnatlon  Pink* 
for  lO  ets. .  SCARLET,  WHITE,  PINK.  MAROON. 
Y  ELLO W.  A  Booklet  on  Culturo,  big  Catalog,  and 

All  IS  Pkts.  for  25  cts. 

Will  make5iovely  rowsof  Pansies,5  showy  clumps 
of  Peas,  and  5  beds  of  Sweet  Pinks  that  will  bloom 
all  summer  in  the  gardenand  allwinter  in  pots. 

On r  Catalogue  For  1906 — Greatest  Book  of 
Novelties,— Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Plants  and  New  Fruits,  156  pages,  600  cuts,  many 
plates— will  bo  mailed  Free  to  all  who  ask  for  it. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


1906 
BOOK 
FREE 


Worth 


The  Book  that  heats  them  all  because  it  tells 
how  biir  crops  of  hie  fancy  strawberries  can 
be  grown  every  year  and  how  to  pick  and  pack  them  for 
big  prices.  It  keeps  Experienced  Growers  posted  on 
new  discoveries  in  plant  breeding  and  latest  cultural 
methods.  It  takes  beginners  through  a  complete 
course  of  instruction;  tells  just  when  and  how  to  do 
everything  to  get  Big  Results,  and  howto  start  a 
Profitable  Berry  Farm  with  little  capital.  Beautifully 
illustrated  with  photo-engravings.  Don’t  order  your 
plant* until  you  read  this  book.  It  is  free. 


R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.,Box480,Three  Rivers, Mich. 


Strawberries 

Grown  by  the  pedigree  sys¬ 
tem.  Biggest  and  Best 
Berries,  and  lots  of  them. 

$2.00  a  1,000 

and  Upwards. 

Strawberry  plants  by  the 
1,000,000,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Gooseberries, 
r  Currants,  Grapes.  Ail  the 
good  old  and  many  choice  new 
varieties.  Illustrated,  descrip- 
r  tive  catalogue  giving  prices  and 

.  telling  how  to  plant  and  grow  them. 
Free  to  all.  For  30  years  a  small  fruit 
specialist.  250  acres  in  berries. 

Lovett.  Little  Silver.  N.  J. 


T 


Strawberry  Plants 

Virginia  and  Chesapeake,  winners  of$100  GOLD  PRIZE 
oilers;  also  Cardinal,  Commonwealth,  North  Shore,  Oaks 
Early,  New  York,  Glen  Mary,  Stevens  Champion,  and  90 
others;  best  list,  good  stock,  fair  prices.  Dewberries:  Lu« 
cretia  and  Austins. 

-  J  «  Full  line  best  new  and  standard  old  vari- 
O  eeaf  eties  GARDEN,  FlELDaud  FLOWER 
SEEDS.  Now  60  Page  Catalogue  Free.  It  tells  about 
good  plants  and  seeds  and  where  to  get  them.  Send  now  to 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Dept.  17,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


KNIGHT’S  FRUIT  PLANTS . 

Do  you  want  the  best  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  etc.?  WE  HAVE  THEM.  A  large 
stock  of  all  the  money-making  varieties  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  catalog. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON,  Sawyer,  Mich. 


\ViiF,N  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  got  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 


FAMOUS  Cucumber 

For  flavor,  uniform  size, 
color,  and  productiveness 
it  isabsolutely  unequaled. 

In  addition  to  this  it 
comes  Into  bearing  very 
early,  continuing  right 
through  the  season  until 
killed  by  frost.  Always 
straight— never  turning: yellow. 
Best  for  the  table,  for  market 
and  for  pickling.  Large  sam¬ 
ple  packet  for  only  5  c  orloz. 
for  15c,  including  copy  of  our 
grand  new 

FREE  BOOK 

''Northern  Grown  Seeds” 

Plants,  Bulbs,  Fruits  and  Trees.  Contains  all 
the  good  things  for  the  Carden  and  Farm  worth 
growing  at  the  right  prices.  Don’t  fail  to  secure 
the  Book.  W rite  today. 

L.  L.  MAY,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


GOOD 


CHEAP 


GROWN 


A  wonderful  big  catalog  r  nr  e 
Full  of  engravings  of  every  rHEE 
variety,  with  prices  lower  than  other 
dealers.  The  book  is  worth  a  dol¬ 
lar  to  any  one  who  plants  seeds. 

Big  Lot  of  Extra  Packages  Free  to 
Every  Customer. 

Send  yours  and  neighbors  address. 

R.  H.  Shumway,  Rockford,  Illinois. 


DON’T  MISS 


THI 


Yon 

can  make  ' 
your  years’” 

success  an  assured  certainty  by  sending  at  once 
for  a  free  copy  of  Salzer’s  remarkable  Book  of 

SEED  BARGAINS 

and  taking  advantage  of  the  astonishing  offers 
made  therein.  They  cover  such  varieties  as  Oats, 
Barley,  Corn,  Speltz,  Clover,  Timothy,  Wheats; 
also  Cabbage,  ltadish,  Beets,  Peas,  Beans,  Onions, 
Tomatoes,  etc.,  all  of  the  strongest,  hardiest 
Northern  Grown,  pure,  pedigree  stock. 

5  Tons  Grass  Free! 


Everybody  loves 
grass  or  l'odder  for 


a  rich,  prodigal  growth  of 
for  cattle,  sheep,  horse  or  swine ! 

If  you  will  send  this  notice  in  to  us  to-day, 
you  will  receive  our  Bargain  Seed  Book  free, 
together  with  sufficient  grass  seed  to  grow 
6  tons  of  rich  grass  hay  on  your  lot  or  farm 
this  summer.  All  free  for  the  asking. 

Remit  4c  and  we  add  package  of  Cosmos, 
the  most  fashionable,  serviceable,  beautiful 
annual  flower. 


RHUBARB  ROOTS 

Large  Divided  Roots.  $1  for  35,  $2  per  100,  $15  per 
1000.  Horse  Radisii  Sets  $2 .50  per  1000, 5000  for  $10. 
HENRY  E.  SHAW,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


FERRY’S 


Represent  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  We 
have  become  the  largest  seed  house  in  the 
world  because  our  seeds  are  better  than 
others.  Do ^ou  wish  to  grow  the  most 
beautiful  flowers  and  the  flnest  vege¬ 
tables  ?  Plant  the  bestseeds— Ferry ’s. 
1906  Seed  Annual  free  to  all 
applicants. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 

Detroit,  Mich. 


fBELL’J  JXEn 

DIRECT  TO  THE  PLANTER 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

GARDEN  SEEDS  FARM  SEEDS 

Beans,  *2.35  per  bu.  up  Heavy  Yielding  Barley,  .75perbu 
Peas.  2.25  “  “  “  Michigan  Grown  Seed  Corn.  .W0  “  “ 

SweetCom,  2.15  “  «  •>  Wonderful  Yielding  Oats,  .50  “  “ 

Onion  Seed.  .70  “  lb.  “  Speltz.  Wonderful  Grain,  .65  *»  “ 

Radish  Seed,  .25  “  “  “  Field  Peas.  Earliest  Feed,  tl.10  “  “ 

Enormous  Yielding  Mich.  Crown  Seed  Potatoes,  92.40  per  Barrel. 

Our  Wholesale  Price  List  and  beautifnl  100-page  catalog  describing 
all  theabove  and25newmoney-making  vegetables  Free.  Write  today 

S.M  ■  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Dept.  R,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Western  Seeds  for  Western  Planters 

Corn,  English  Blue  Grass,  Oklahoma  Dwarf  Broom  Corn,  Hungarian  Brome  Grass  and  full  line  Garden,  Flower  and  Field 
Seeds.  Write  NOW  for  our  1906 Catalog.  Free  by  mail.  Address  Kansas  Seed  House,  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
or  Colorado  Seed  House, Denver, Colo.sorOklahomaSeed  House,  Oklahoma  city,Okla* 


Seeds  for  Farm  and 
Garden,  Alfalfa,  Maca¬ 
roni  Wheat,  Russian 
Speltz,  Millet  Kaftir 


SEEDS 


THEILMANN’S — The  Seedmen — carry  a  full  line  of  Garden 
and  Field  Seeds.  Onion  Seed  a  specialty.  Write  to-day  for 
their  catalog  and  Special  Prices. 

mi:  THEILMANN  SEED  CO.,  -  Erie,  Pa.. 
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PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Lambs  were  a  little  more  plentiful  during 
the  past  week,  and  prices  ranged  a  trifle 
lower. 

The  Indian  Itiver  (Florida)  pineapple  crop 
is  reported  large  and  in  good  condition,  with 
a  probable  output  of  475,000  crates. 

Thk  wool  manufacturing  industry  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  the  profits  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Woolen  Company  for  1905  being  1%  mil¬ 
lions  in  excess  of  the  previous  year. 

Appi.es. — Trade  continues  only  moderate,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  high  range  of 
prices  at  which  fair  to  choice  apples  are 
held  ;  $6,  $7,  and  $8  per  barrel  are  not  un¬ 
usual  prices  for  top-notch  fruit. 

Exports  from  New  York  during  the  week 
ending  March  6  amounted  to  $12,342,472. 
Countries  receiving  the  largest  amounts 
were :  England  and  British  possessions, 
$4,509,642;  Netherlands.  $1,161,117;  France, 
$903,440 ;  Germanv,  $883.057 ;  Argentina, 
$550,186;  Italy,  $355,253;  Austria,  $244,506. 

Purim,  the  first  of  the  Hebrew  Spring  holi- 
idays,  occurred  March  11.  Receipts  of  live 
poultry  for  this  special  trade  were  very 
heavy,  somewhat  in  excess  of  needs.  The 
next  holiday  will  be  the  Passover,  April  10, 
11,  and  poultry  for  this  trade  should  be  here 
three  or  four  days  previous  in  order  to  get 
into  the  hands  of  retailers  in  ample  time. 

Strawberries. — A  little  better  quality  is 
noted  and  wholesale  prices  during  the  week 
have  run  from  25  to  50  cents  per  quart.  A 
good  many  retailers  fix  them  up  in  small 
baskets  holding  a  little  over  a  pint,  and  I 
have  seen  these  selling  at  20  and  25  cents 
a  basket.  Some  baskets  have  a  cone-shaped 
false  bottom,  invisible  from  the  outside,  yet 
filling  about  one-third  of  the  space. 

Potatoes. — The  market  continues  very 
weak.  A  good  many  holders  appear  to  think 
that  the  outlook  is  hopeless,  and  are  un¬ 
loading  their  stock  at  whatever  it.  will  bring. 
No  doubt  the  free  sales  of  European  potatoes 
at  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  sack,  and  the  appar- 
entlv  endless  supply  of  these  tubers  is  large¬ 
ly  trie  cause  of  the  lack  of  confidence  in  this 
market.  Choice  Bermuda  potatoes  continue 
high,  but  these  are  luxuries  and  not  much 
affected  by  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  general 
potato  trade. 

Army  Stores. — Contracts  made  by  the  War 
Department  for  supplies  during  March  in¬ 
clude:  Hash,  at  19.42  cents  per  two-pound 
can;  mackerel  at  10  cents  per  pound:  canned 
salmon  at  14  cents  per  pound ;  Irish  pota¬ 
toes,  1.51  cents  per  pound;  sweets,  2.38 
cents  pound;  onions,  pound,  1.71  cents; 
beets,  1.7  and  cabbage,  1.79  cents ;  carrots, 
1.50  cents;  turnips,  %  cent  pound;  tomatoes, 
three-pound  can,  11.25  cents;  evaporated 
apples,  10.15  cents  pound:  apples,  three- 
pound  can,  7.73  cents ;  pickles,  gallon,  15.99 
cents;  butter  in  tubs,  pound,  28.90  cents; 
sealed  cans,  pound,  33  cents. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  had  under  consideration  the  refusal  of 
an  eastern  railway  system  to  participate  in 
through  rates  in  petroleum  products  from 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  points.  The  com¬ 
plaint  was  made  that  this  refusal  to  make  a 
through  rate  gave  one  oil  company  a  monop¬ 
oly  of  all  trade  in  the  large  territory  cov¬ 
ered  bv  this  railway  system.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  found  this  true,  but  states  that  it  is 
powerless  to  give  any  relief.  Such  incidents 
show  how  difficult  is  the  handling  of  this 
rate  regulation  after  railroads  get  “on  the 
ground”  and  secure  charters  which  hedge 
them  about  with  all  desired  protection,  while 
the  voters  permit  themselves  to  lie  Rip  Van 
Winkled  into  a  state  of  helplessness.  It  is 
easy  to  pass  judgment  on  direct  violations  of 
the  law,  but  it  seems  possible  to  do  this  vio¬ 
lating  just  as  effectively  indirectly  in  such 
a  way  that  the  offender  can  scarcely  be 
touched  wthout  abusing  what  are  considered 
his  constitutional  rights.  Attempts  to  elimi¬ 
nate  abuses  in  transportation  matters  usu¬ 
ally  go  along  swimmingly  until  this  point  is 
reached.  Then  comes  a  period  of  “backing 
and  filling,”  and  the  end  is.  in  effect,  con¬ 
fessed  failure  to  touch  the  vital  spots  in  the 
abuses  aimed  at. 

The  egg  market  is  in  somewhat  better 
condition,  as  the  demand  is  good  and  the  sur¬ 
plus  stock  on  hand  is  being  gradually  worked 
off.  The  better  grades  of  storage  eggs  are 
about  gone.  As  hens  seem  to  be  laying  free¬ 
ly  in  most  producing  sections  it  is  not  prob¬ 
able  that  prices  will  advance  much  until  the 
special  Easter  demand  arrives.  Of  course  the 
Lenten  season  as  a  whole  has  a  stimulating 
effect  on  the  egg  trade,  as  many  who  ab¬ 
stain  from  meat  do  not  care  for  fish  and  use 
eggs  more  freely.  The  Board  of  General  Ap¬ 
praisers  has  lately  been  considering  the 
status  of  eggs,  with  and  without  their  jack¬ 
ets,  from  a  tariff  point  of  view.  The  case 
involved  eggs  from  Canada.  The  importers 
repacked  on  the  Canadian  side.  The  shells 
were  removed  from  all  cracked  eggs,  which 
were  put  into  cans  for  bakers’  use,  entry  be¬ 
ing  claimed  as  “volks  of  eggs.”  dutiable  at 
25  per  cent  of  their  value.  The  appraisers 
decided  that  eggs  are  eggs  so  long  as  the 
identity  of  the  white  and  yolk  is  preserved, 
even  though  they  may  have  parted  with  their 
jackets,  and  that  these  “gallon”  eggs  must 
pay  the  five  cents  per  dozen  duty  charged  for 
eggs  in  the  shell.  Another  knotty  point  con¬ 
cerned  was  the  attempt  of  a  Chinese  im¬ 
porter,  Sun  Quong  On,  to  bring  in  Chinese 
duck  eggs  under  the  classification  “eggs  of 
birds,”  which  are  admitted  free.  The  cold- 
hearted  appraiser  decided  that  the  five  cents 
per  dozen  duty  must  be  paid,  though  they 
were  non-committal  as  to  whether  this  deci¬ 
sion  effectually  removes  ducks  from  the  bird 
kingdom. 

Proposed  Poultry  Storaoe  Act. — A  bill 
before  the  New  York  Legislature  forbids  the 
sale  of  “any  slaughtered  game,  animal,  poul¬ 
try  or  fowl,  unless  the  carcasses  of  such 
slaughtered  game,  animal,  poultry  or  fowl 
shall  have  been  divested  of  its  lung  tissues, 
entire  digestive  and  intestinal  tracts,  gall 
receptacle,  craw,  and  gizzard  lining,  within 
forty-eight,  hours  after  its  slaughter;  and  any 
slaughtered  game,  animal,  poultry,  or  fowl, 
found  in  any  refrigerator,  ice  chest,  cooler, 
storage  apartment  or  market,  whether  ex¬ 
posed  for  sale,  or  in  stock,  shall  be  presumed 
to  have  been  slaughtered  for  a  longer  period 
than  forty-eight  hours.”  This  contemplates 
such  radical  changes  in  methods  of  marketing 
these  products  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
poultry  and  cold  storage  men  are  excited 
about  it,  and  at  a  hearing  in  Albany  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  trade  made  vigorous  pro¬ 
test  against  the  measure.  In  addition  to  the 
great  financial  loss  that  would  be  suffered 
by  the  poultry  business  it  was  contended  that 
undrawn  poultry  is  an  entirely  sanitary  pro¬ 
duct.  whereas  when  drawn  it  will  keep  but 
a  short  time.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
storage  of  poultry  is  much  overdone.  There1 


ought  to  be  some  assurance  that  it  Is  in 
proper  condition  when  put  away,  and  rea¬ 
sonable  restriction  as  to  the  time  it  may  be 
kept.  In  a  Pennsylvania  lawsuit  recently  the 
fact  was  brought  out  that  certain  fresh  fish 
had  been  in  cold  storage  nearly  five  years ! 
This  was  a  gross  abuse,  even  though,  as 
claimed,  the  fish  was  just  as  good  as  when 
put  in.  Enough  cases  of  poisoning  have 
been  traced  to  the  misuse  of  the  storage  priv¬ 
ilege  to  show  that  indefinite  storage  is  often 
unsafe,  and  this  matter  ought  to  lx  under 
strict  supervision.  The  framers  of  the  bill 
above  mentioned,  however,  seem  to  be  more 
zealous  than  wise,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
public  sentiment  would  approve  or  enforce 
such  an  act,  should  it  become  law.  H. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

TnE  use  of  the  rural  telephone  is  spread¬ 
ing  over  the  country  at  a  rapid  rate,  furnish¬ 
ing  a  means  of  quick  communication  to  farm¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  dwellers  in  towns  and  cities. 
The  Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone  Mfg.  Co., 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y„  has  issued  an  excellent 
little  book,  “IIow  the  Telephone  Helps  the 
Farmer,”  which  will  be  sent  free  to  all  in¬ 
terested.  It  is  full  of  useful  suggestions 
and  may  save  many  dollars  for  those  about 
to  build  a  line. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  there  has 
been  among  dairymen  a  crying  need  for  a 
high  grade  separator,  which  could  be  sold 
at  a  lower  price.  Everybody  wants  a  cream 
separator,  but  many  have  felt  they  could  not 
afford  to  pay  the  high  prices  demanded.  It  re¬ 
mained  for  a  Chicago  separator  manufacturer 
to  meet  this  demand  and  to  place  a  separator 
of  the  first  class  on  the  market  at  a  price 
which  is  within  reach  of  even  the  smallest 
cow  owner.  We  refer  to  the  Davis  Cream  Sep¬ 
arator  Co.  It  is  easy  running,  clean  skim¬ 
ming  and  easily  cleaned.  Write  to  the 
Davis  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Clinton  St., 
Chicago,  for  their  catalogue  No.  118. 

There  has  been  a  new  additon  to  the 
Planet  .Tr.  family  for  1906.  It  is  numbered 
74  and  is  a  two  horse  pivot  wheel  cultivator, 
plow,  furrower  and  ridger.  This  covers  the 
one  spot  in  garden  work  not  already  provided 
for  in  the  long  line  of  Planet  Jr.  tools,  and 
the  new  machine  possesses  more  really  good 
points  than  anything  of  like  kind  ever  in¬ 
vented.  If  you  garden  and  are  not  already 
provided  you  will  find  the  Planet  Jrs.  to 
be  your  kind  of  tools.  It’s  an  old  saying 
that  there’s  a  Planet  Jr.  for  every  need.  You 
will  find  just  what  you  want  in  the  1906 
Allen  catalogue,  mailed  free.  Address  S.  L. 
Allen  &  Co.,  Box  1107  V.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Good  Roads. — All  through  western  New 
York  farmers  are  becoming  greatly  interested 
in  road  improvement.  In  tne  West  the  plan 
of  road  improvement  advocated  by  D.  Ward 
King  of  Missouri,  has  attracted  great  atten¬ 
tion.  Special  trains  have  been  run  on  some 
of  the  railroads  to  take  Mr.  King  out  to  the 
people.  What  is  known  as  the  split-log  road 
drag  is  like  a  large  ladder  pulled  sidewise 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  over  the  road,  and 
it  smooths  ruts  and  bumps.  Clark  Allis 
of  Medina,  N.  Y.,  wants  to  co-operate  with 
other  farmers  and  bring  Mr.  King  to  New 
York  State  to  explain  his  method.  This 
would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  do. 

STOP 

Rubbing  Your  Clothes 

Wash  your  clothes  without  wash¬ 
board  or  washing  machine, without 
wasting  time  or  strength  or  injur¬ 
ing  your  handfl.  Use  the  Chinese 
Washing  Compound. 

“WASHERMAN  ” 

Guaranteed  harmless.  Send  for 
full  size  cake  and  particulars  Fkrk. 

Agents  wanted.  “WASHKKMAN” 

CO.,  Dept.  26,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

I  We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
WTheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  II  HAVANA,  ILL 


NUTS  Wabble^. 


Extension 

AXLE 

Make  old  buggies  run  like  new.  Quick  gelleru  and 
very  profitable  for  Agents.  Exclusive  Territory. 
HARDWARE  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Box  543,  Pontiac, Mich 


For  Sale 


5000  Chestnut  and  Locust  fence 
posts,  also  Anchor  posts,  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed,  shipments 
made  from  Wheelersburg,  Ohio. 

A.  E.  RICKER,  Wait,  Scioto  Co.,  Ohio. 


c 


r  If  CUT  DflOTC  cheaper  than  wood,  make  your 
KIItIIIII  I  lUvIw  own  on  a  Hercules  Post  Ma¬ 
chine.  Also  Building  Block  Machines.  Catalogue  free. 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co.a  Dept.  A-35.  Centerville,  Iowa 


IWANS’  ANDTWELL  AUGER 


Best  earth  auger  in  the  world.  For  Fence  and 
Telphone  Post  Holes.  Wells,  etc.  Three  times 
the  work  ac-/5^SErs.  eomplished  with  an 

Iwan  Auger  than  with 
any  other.  Makes 
hole  smoothly  and1 


IWAN, 


I  quiokly; emptier  easily;  ia  very  durable.  Used  by  U.  8.  Gov’t.  3. 4,6, 
16,7,  8.  9 and  10  Inch,  $2.60  each;  12  inch,  16.00, 14  inch, $7.50.  Sample 
^at  special  price  to  introduce.  Agents  Wanted.  Inquire  of  dealers  or  write 

direct  for  particulars.  IWAN  BROS., Dept, No4.  Streator,  ILL. 


UUUUt>JUUUt 

Jaroof 

4  THAT  IS 

PROOF 

jAsainst  lightning.fi re,  - — — 

•Wind  A  water.  Both  Iron  A  Steel.  Catalogue  &  prioea  f 
■(Free.  Niles  Ibon  A  Steed  Rooting  Oo_  Nile* 

V»vv«vVYyTYXTrrYx>-)nrvt?  n  ~ 


TTr’i 

. ..  j.  Ii:  1  ‘..1 

A  LEAKY  TANK 

is  an  abomination 

CALDWELL 

Tanks  don’t  leak.  They 
are  made  right.  We  build 
tanks  of  Everlasting  Cy^ 
preR.s;  also  White  Pine. 
We  have  hundreds  we 
cnn  refer  to  in  your 
vicinity.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  and 
price  Hit. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 
Louisville,  Ky. 


OLD  ROOFING 


There  is  only  one  RUBEROID.  Standard  for  15  Yrs. 


Read  What  One  Large  User  Says: 


the 


co. 


LEHR  AGRICULTURAL 

Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Implements. 

_  Fremont,  Ohio,  November  1, 1905. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY,  New  York, 

Gentlemen: — We  have  yonr  letter  of  the  27th  ult.,  asking  us  to  report  as  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  your  RUBEROID  ROOFING  has  given  us. 

In  reply  would  say  that  the  Ruberoid  Roofing  used  by  us  for  the  past  14  or  15  years  has 
given  better  satisfaction  than  any  other  make  of  roofing  we  are  using.  On  the  first  roof 
that  we  covered  with  your  Ruberoid  we  used  the  2-ply  and  so  far  as  we  know  it  is  just  as 
_  good  to-day  as  it  was  the  first  season  it  was  used,  and  after  all  these  years  it  does  not  show 

Sany  wear,  nor  has  it  ever  leaked  a  drop  or  cost  us  one  cent  for  repairs.  This  is  more  than 
we  can  say  for  any  of  the  other  roofings,  such  as  tin,  slate,  shingles  and  tar  or  sheet  roofing, 
We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  roof  on  the  market  to-day  that  at  all  compares 
with  the  Ruberoid  and  we  feel  like  congratulating  you  for  having  succeeded  in  placing 
sucha  worthy  article  on  the  market.  Yours  respectfully, 

The  Lehr  Agricultural  Company.  N.  P.  Lehr,  Treasurer. 

K  I)o  YOU  not  want  a  roofing  which  has  shown  such  durability?  It  is  In- 
■  expcuslve.  You  can  apply  it  yourself.  Send  for  samples  and  Booklet  “R.” 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

IOO  William  Street,  New  York. 


Steel  Roofing  $1.76  per  100  Sqi  Feet 

Painted  red  both  sides,  most  durable  and  economical  roofing,  siding  or  celling  for  bams,  sheda 
bouses,  stores,  cribs,  poultry  houses,  etc.  Easier  to  lay  and  cheaper  than  any  other  material 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  It.  A  hammer  or  hatchet  are  the  only  tools  you  need. 

UfC  DAY  TUP  PDPIflUT  to  all  points  east  of  Colorado,  except  Oklahoma,  Texas 
**  “  j  "  ■  •  nt  rnCIUn  I  and  Indian  Territory.  This  Is  our  No.  15,  seml-hard- 

ened,  flat  steel  roofing,  24x24  Inches,  per  square  of  100  square  feet . . . 01.7& 

Corrugated  V  crimped  or  standing  seam,  per  square .  1.8S 

For  25e  per  square  more  we  furnish  this  material  In  6  and  8  ft.  lengths. 

Brick  siding  and  beaded  celling  or  siding,  per  100  square  feet .  2.25 

Ask  for  Free  Catalogue  NqD  67  MX)  pages  of  bargains — Roofing  Furniture,  Ac.,  Ac. 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO*.  -  •  35th  and  Iron  Streets,  CHICAGO 


LEARN  TO  BE  A  JUDGE! 

OF  WIRE  FENCE. 

The  size  of  the  wire  and  the  form  of  the  “knot” 
are  the  vital  points  to  be  considered.  Ask  different 
makers  for  FREE  SAMPLES  of  these  parts,  compare 
them  carefully,  and  you  won’t  need  advice  from  any¬ 
body.  Our  Sample  is  ready  for  the  asking. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  COMPANY,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs,  any 
height  up  to  6  ft.  for 
Parks.  Our  price,  freight 
paid,  will  i  terest  you. 

Cyclone  Fen  e  Co.. 


THE  TOWNSEND 

WIRE  STRETCHER 

is  the  most  easily  attached  or  detached 
of  any  implement  made.  Stretches  to  last 
post  as  well  as  to  any.  Steel  gripe  that 
never  slip.  Can  bo  got  at  any  Hardware 
store.  Write  for  circulars.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

F.  K.  TOWNSEND,  Painted  PoRt,  N.  Y. 


JONES™ 


S  GATES 


are  economical  because— they  wear 
three  times  longer.  Need  no  repairs. 
Keep  your  stock  in— others'  out. 

GOOD  GALVANIZED  WIRE 

uninjur.d  by  machinery  hfrceui.  It 
it  not  "woven  wire.”  Ev.ry  laterel 
»  coil.d  »p»l«g— .v.ry  stay  a  brae*. 
Catalog  N».  2—  fr»a— contain,  prac¬ 
tical  fcne.  and  (at.  pointer,. 

INTERNATIONAL  FENCE  k  F.  CO. 
«22  Battle.  Arc.  Colombo,,  Ohle. 
An  ag  oat  wanted  in  evevy  locality. 


«r  >  »  '-vy  — - 

^  Every  wire— 
both  strand  and  stay — No.  9  gauge. 

Thickly  galvanized.  Best  grade  steel.  We  mail  free  sample  for  inspec¬ 
tion  and  test.  A  more  sobstantial,  stock-resisting,  time-defying  fence 
was  never  stapled  to  posts.  We  pay  freight  on  40  rods.  Write  for  book 
Brown  Fence  «k  Wire  Co. 


showing  110  styles. 


Cleveland,  O. 


|6To35ct5. 

PER  ROD 
DELIVERED 


AMERICAN  FENCE 

TALKS 


American  fence  is  a  structure  of  hard,  stiff  steel  wires, 
^possessing  great  strength  and  flexibility,  adjustable  to  uneven 


ground,  sound  durable  and  guaranteed.  Great  improvements 
^are  continually  being  made  over  the  fences  of  years  ago.  See  the 
modern,  up-to-date  American  fence,  built  of  big  lateral  wires, 
with  heavy  upright  or  stay  wires  hinged — the  most  perfect 
1  - — -  structure  for  a  square  mesh  fence. 

It  is  Steel  that  makes  possible  the 
great  modern  structures,  like  bridges,  sky¬ 
scrapers,  locomotives  and  steamships  that 
people  confidently  trust.  Steel  for  wire  is 
specially  made  and  becomes  stronger  and 
more  durable  by  drawing  into  wire  and 
annealing.  And  when  thoroughly  galvan¬ 
ized  by  lately  improved  processes  and 
woven  into  American  fence,  makes  the  most  substantial  struc¬ 
ture  about  a  farm.  Properly  put  up  and  treated,  it  is  a  per¬ 
manent  and  money-making  investment  for  many  years. 


We  sell  through  dealers  all  over  the  country.  In  this  way  the  buyers’  interests  are 
best  looked  after.  Dealer  then  becomes  your  business  friend  and  he  will  see  that  you 
are  treated  right.  See  him,  examine  different  styles,  get  catalogue  and  make  selection 
to  suit  your  requirements.  Or,  write  us  direct  and  we  will  send  catalogue  and  tell  you 
where  you  can  get  the  fence. 


NOT  EXPENSIVE — Prices  range  from  about  17  cents  a 
rod  up,  according  to  height,  style  and  location  of  your  place. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

Chicago  New  York  Denvir  San  Francisco 


1906. 
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BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

Ten  Times  Over. 

Grind  any  tool,  knife  to  mower 
sickle,  with  the 

Practical 
Grinder. 

3,000  revolutions  of 
carborundum  wheel 
per  minute.  Greatest 
abrasive  known.  No 
pressure  needed, does 
not  draw  temper  or  ‘ 
heat  tools.  Every' 
home  needsit.  Write 
for  price  and  circu¬ 
lar.  A  few  good 

agents  wanted.  - 

ROYAL  MFC.  CO.,  226  C.  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


MITCHELL  SEEDER 

FOR 

Windy  Weather. 


Perfect  seeding  can  be  done  whether  thcl 
f  wind  blows  or  not — if  there  is  no  wind  the ' 
seed  is  thrown  directly  in  front,  and  when 
the  wind  blows  the  cast  can  be  shifted  so 
'  as  to  throw  the  seed  with  the  wind  the 
.  same  as  sowing  right  or  left  hand.  The 
changes  are  made  instantly  by  reversing  a 
small  lever.  Very  simple — nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Fully  guaranteed*  We  also  manufacture  wheelbarrow 
seeders— lightest,  best  and  cheapest.  Sow  perfectly 
under  all  conditions.  Seed  box  on  springs  ;  3  sizes. 

For  sale  through  dealers  or  shipped 
direct  from  factory  prepaid.  Write 
for  booklet  and  prices  show¬ 
ing  our  complete  line—  a 
mailed  free.  This  Skkokr 
MkG.  Co.,  Homer, 

Mich.  Box  I). 


1000  Acres  Alfalfa 


Sown  by  the  world’s  standard 


Cahoon  Broadcast  Seeder 


N.  C.  Dunlap, 
Manager 
Watson’s  Ranch, 
Kearney,  Neb. 

tells  all  about 
it  in  an  address 
will  be 
free 
by 


GOODELL  COMPANY, 

W  Main  Street,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


Milne  Mfg.  Co.-  860  Ninth  St.,  Monmouth,  III, 


Stump  and  Tree  Pullers 


Self-anchoring  and  Stump- 
anchorcd.  Something  new. 
Pull  an  ordinary  stump  in 
minutes.  1  to  6 
acres  at  a  set¬ 
ting.  DilTerent 
sizes  to  suit 
all  kinds  of 
clearings. 

Korillustrated 
catalog  address 


Powerful, 

Handy, 

Low 

Priced. 


Fertilizer!  Sower 


Handles  AH 

Commercial 

Fertilizers 

wet  or  dry, 
coa.se  or  fine. 
Positive  foed,  no 
choking,  no 
■kips. 


For 
Broadcast 
Too-dres- 

6 lug  or  Drilling 

in  Rows. 
Spreads  to 
width  of  6  ft. 
10  Inches,  gOO 
to  1000  lbs. 


LOW  AND  EASY  TO  LOAD. 

Broad  tires,  no  rutting.  Quick  changes  from dril 
Ing  to  broadcasting  also  for  thick  and  thin  spreac 
V1  *•  Furnished  with  shatts  or  tongue.  Write  fo 
"••crlptive  circulars  and  testimonials. 

Sptolal  Largo  Size,  Sowa  8  Foot  3  Inchea  Wide 

Belcher  8  Taylor  A.  T.  Co., 

Bo<  76  Chicopee  Falls,  Mas. 


GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO 

Warranted  Pure  and  Unadulterated . 

THE  BEST  SOURCE  OF  PLANT 
FOOD. 

Nitrate  ot  Soda,  Basic  Slag,  Potash  Salts 

AND  ALL 

Fertilizer  Materials  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Our  80  Page  Book,  Plant  Food  Problems, 
sent  free  of  charge,  if  you  mention  The  Rural, 
New-Yorker. 

Our  Agricultural  Expert  will  test  your  soil  and 
udvise  as  to  its  proper  fertilization,  free  of  charge. 
We  distribute  fertilizing  materials  from  New 

York,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Charleston,  S-  C. 

COE-MOHTIMEI4  COMPANY, 

137  Front  Street,  New  York  City, 


HOW  TO  GRIND  TOOLS. 

Which  is  the  proper  way  to  grind  tools, 
turn  the  stone  towards  the  edge  or  from  it? 

Avon,  Conn.  j.  p.  N. 

Where  it  is  possible  the  proper  way  to 
grind  tools  is  to  have  the  stone  turn 
towards  the  person  holding  the  tool.  The 
tool  can  thus  be  held  firmer  and  ground 
nearer  true  than  where  the  stone  turns  the 
other  way  and  the  tool  is  being  drawn 
away  from  the  person  holding  it.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  some  edge  tools  that  it  is 
more  convenient  to  grind  when  the  stone 
turns  away  from  the  cutting  edge.  To 
grind  a  tool  properly,  to  begin  with,  the 
tool  should  come  in  contact  with  the 
stone  at  a  distance  from  the  cutting  edge 
and  gradually  grind  or  thin  the  tool  until 
the  cutting  edge  is  reached.  Tools  that 
are  ground  slightly  concave  cut  much 
better  than  when  they  are  ground  con¬ 
vex.  Too  many  people,  and  especially 
farmers,  do  not  give  edge  tools  the  proper 
amount  of  grinding  that  they  require. 
Tools  ground  in  a  hurry  and  left  thick 
on  the  edge  never  do  good  work,  while 
tools  thoroughly  ground,  and  a  fine  edge 
given  them  on  an  oil  stone,  always  give 
good  satisfaction  to  the  user. 

_ J.  J.  SHEAHAN. 

Storekeepers  Against  Parcels  Post. 

O.  D.  II.,  Table  Rock,  Neb. _ As  to  parcels 

post,  I  think  you  are  “barking  up  the  wrong 
tree,”  decidedly,  in  putting  the  blame  on  the 
express  companies.  Of  course  they  will  do  all 
they  can  to  stave  it  off,  but  with  our  western 
members  at  least,  their  influence  is  but  a 
feather’s  weight.  Do  you  not  know  that 
every  retail  merchant  in  the  country  is  oppos¬ 
ing  it?  They  claim  that  with  parcels  post 
the  mail  order  houses  are  going  to  get  the 
bulk  of  the  trade,  and  thus  destroy  their 
business,  and  hence  destroy  the  towns  that 
depend  upon  retail  trade  for  their  existence. 
It  is  paid  that  in  one  of  our  Nebraska  Con¬ 
gressional  districts  every  merchant  has  signed 
a  remonstrance  against  it.  We  all  know  that 
the  people  in  our  little  towns  dictate  the 
politics  of  their  precincts,  and  hence  no 
member  of  Congress  can  have  any  political 
future  if  he  favors  any  such  scheme. 

Ans. — Yes,  we  know  how  the  store¬ 
keepers  feel,  and  we  recognize  their  po¬ 
litical  power.  They  often  control  cau¬ 
cuses  and  conventions — because  farmers 
let  them.  Of  course  Congressmen  fear 
the  storekeepers.  I  hey  will  find,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  men  may  nominate,  but 
that  they  cannot  always  deliver  the  votes. 
1  lie  storekeeper  would  not  be  hurt  half 
as  much  as  he  thinks.  A  good  parcels 
post  would  help  him  if  he  would  clean 
up  and  put  in  the  goods  that  people  want. 
He  could  have  many  of  his  lighter  good^ 
sent  by  mail  quicker  and  cheaper  than  he 
now  gets  them,  and  fresher,  too.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  for  him  to  keep  such  a 
large  stock.  The  big  city  stores  would  do 
that  for  him,  and  mail  the  goods  as  he 
needed  them.  Wherever  there  is  a  rural 
route  the  local  storekeeper  could  do  a 
great  mail  parcel  business  with  farmers. 
In  Europe,  where  the  parcels  post  is  at  its 
best,  the  business  of  the  small  merchant 
has  not  been  destroyed.  He  has  made  use 
of  the  system.  It  will  be  so  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  these  storekeepers  will  see  how 
senseless  they  were  in  opposing  it. 

Grain  Drill  for  Dropping  Fertilizer. 

R.  L.  II.,  Ohio. — We  have  a  five-acre  mea¬ 
dow  somewhat  poor ;  cannot  get  manure  for 
it ;  next  best  is  a  good  potato  fertilizer  per¬ 
haps?  The  idea  uppermost,  is,  what  is  the 
best  way  of  putting  it  on?  Hand  work  would 
be  tedious  and  uneven.  Could  we  use  a  grain 
drill  for  evenly  distributing?  We  have  to 
hire  everything  done  that  we  can’t  do  our¬ 
selves. 

Ans. — A  high-grade  potato  fertilizer  will 
be  the  best  under  such  circumstances. 
Use  enough  of  it— at  least  1,200  pounds 
per  acre.  Some  of  our  best  fertilizer 
farmers  u*c  the  grain  drill  for  dropping 
fertilizer.  This  requires  a  good  mechani¬ 
cal  condition  for  the  mixture.  It  must  be 
fine  and  dry.  All  the  tubes  are  opened  and 
the  hoes  put  down  about  as  deep  as  for 
grain  seeding.  The  only  trouble  is  that 
the  fertilizer  box  on  the  grain  drill  is  small 
and  must  he  filled  often.  In  some  cases 
the  grain  drill  is  used  for  dropping  into 
the  furrows  by  tying  the  tubes  together 
so  as  to  discharge  over  the  drill.  A  po¬ 
tato  planter  would  do  this  drilling  much 
better. 


OHNST 


Steel  Hay  Tedder  is  the  right  tool  at  hay  time.  It  does  its 
work  right  and  does  it  rapidly.  Stirs  the  hay  in  the  proper 
way.  No  matter  how  wet  or  how  heavy  the  hay,  it  kicks  it 
up  as  no  other  tool  can,  much  easier  than  doing  it  by  hand, 
and  allows  the  sun  to  cure  it  quickly  and  evenly  so 
that  all  the  goodness  is  retained.  The  Johnston 

Steel  Hay  Tedder 


works  without  jar  or  strain,  with  least  possible  friction — 
no  two  forks  touch  the  ground  at  the  same  time.  The  steel 
angle  and  steel  pipe  construction  make  The  Johnston 
light*  compact,  durable,  neat— just  the  machine  you’ll  like 
to  use  and  ought  to  buy.  Our  Tedder  | 
Folder  tells  why — describes  it  fully  and 
shows  how  it  works.  Our  1906  catalog  ] 
illustrates  the  complete  Johnston  line 
of  “Not  in  the  Trust”  farm  tools. 
Write  today  for  both.  They  are  free. 

The  Johnston  Harvester  Co., 
Box  301  Batavia,  N. 


FLEXIBLE 

Garden  Implements 

FOUR  TOOLS  and  TRUCK.  Has  Cultivating  Rakeg 
Gopher  Blades.  Chisel  Edged  Cultivators,  Bar  Share 
Plow  aud  Truck.  THE  ONLY  FLEXIBLE  PLOW. 

Catalog  Free.  The  Mobile  Garden  Implement  Mfg  Co  ,  27  Oak  St.,  Mt.  Gilead,  O. 


ASPINWALL  machines 


Double  up  your  acreage  and  profits  in  potato  raising  by  using 
machines  suited  to  the  purpose. 

Twenty-Five  Years  Experience  Building  Potato  Machinery 

enables  us  to  meet  all  requirements.  Our  automatic  machines 
cut  potatoes  to  best  advantage;  plant, 
fertilize  and  cover  to  any  depth  or  width 
of  row;  spray  vines,  and  dig  and  sort 
at  least  labor  and  expense. 

Our  Free  Catalogue  is  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  potato  growers.  Write  for  it. 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

138  Sabine  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Aspinwall 

Potato 

Planter. 


o.  6  Iron  Age  Combined^ 
Double  aud  Single  J 
k Wheel  Hoe,  Hill  . 
and  Drill 
aSeeder. 


Your  Spring  Help 

What  kind  of  help  will  you  have  this  spring.  Will 
you  do  your  work  the  old  way  with  many  men  and 
much  expense,  or  employ  the  time-saving,  labor¬ 
lessening  and  money-making 


IRON  AGE  Implements 

These  I  mplementa  comprise  tools  for  the  cultivation  of  all  crops.  The 
No.  t>  tool  shown,  prepares  the  ground,  sows  the  seed  and  cultivates 
the  growing  crop.  The  Iron  Age  (Improved  Robbins)  Potato 
Planter  lias  no  competitor.  The  only  planter  performing 
absolutely  perfect  work.  Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators, 

Sprayers,  Hoes,  Drills,  Potato  Diggers,  etc.,  all  are  shown  in 
the  New  Iron  Age  Book.  Most  complete  and  instructive  book 
on  crop  raising  published.  Write  for  it.  It’s  Free. 

BATEMAN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  102,  Crenloch,  N.  J. 
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FARM  HANDS  FROM  N.  Y.  CITY. 
The  Story  of  Green  Helpers. 

Pakt  I. 

The  First  Experience. — As  the  Spring 
approaches  it  brings  with  it  that  ever-pre- 
plexing  problem  of  where  can  we  get  efficient 
farm  laborers  at  wages  that  the  ordinary 
farmer  can  afford.  As  I  have  had  consider¬ 
able  experience  with  men  from  New  York 
City,  I  think  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  first  time  I 
sent  down  to  an  employment  bureau  on  Car¬ 
lisle  street ;  they  wanted  $2  for  office  fees 
and  $3  to  pay  the  man’s  fare.  I  told  them  to 
send  a  man  who  could  speak  English,  and 
who  understood  farm  work,  and  offered  $15 
per  month  and  board.  After  about  10  days 
the  man  got  here;  he  brought  a  letter  from 
the  office  with  him,  saying  they  had  to  give 
him  $16  per  month  because  he  was  “such  a 
good  worker.”  He  was  a  Hungarian.  lie 
had  been  paralyzed  on  one  side;  one  shoulder 
was  about  three  inches  higher  than  the  other, 
and  one  hand  was  about  as  good  as  a  stick, 
and  he  knew  as  much  about  farm  work  as  a 
good  dog.  His  English  was  so  mixed  with  his 
own  gibberish  that  it  was  of  very  little  use.  He 
got  here  when  we  were  drawing  out  manure, 
and  was  able  to  do  fairly  good  work  with  a 
fork  and  shovel.  He  also  helped  to  plant 
potatoes,  etc.  I  could  tell  him  what  to  do 
and  he  would  say :  “Yes,  I  understand,  I 
understand,”  and  nod  his  head,  but  he  never 
did  understand  at  all ;  it  was  necessary  to  go 
right  with  him  and  motion  it  all  out.  When 
his  first  month  was  out  he  explained  very 
volubly  in  his  own  language  that  he  must 
go  to  New  York  but  he  would  come  back,  oh, 
yes.  he  would  come  back  and  bring  another 
“Hungar”  with  him,  but  he  did  not,  and  I 
was  as  well  pleased.  One  can  never  know 
„  what  a  luxury  it  is,  to  understand  every 
word  that  is  spoken,  and  to  be  understood  in 
return,  till  one  has  had  to  deal  with  a  for¬ 
eigner. 

A  Swiss  Worker. — The  next  time  I  sent 
to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.t  Bowery  Branch,  153 
Bowery ;  they  run  a  free  labor  bureau.  I 
sent  $3  to  pay  the  man’s  fare  and  they  sent 
a  man  who  got  as  far  as  Troy  on  the  morn¬ 


ing  of  July  4,  and  he  never  got  any  farther, 
so  they  sent  another  man,  a  young  Swiss. 
He  got  here  when  I  was  reaping  rye  (that 
was  before  I  got  a  binder).  He  came  into 
the  field  with  his  letter  of  introduction.  He 
was  a  nice  clean-looking  fellow,  but  as  I 
looked  him  over  I  saw  he  was  minus  a 
thumb.  He  said  he  never  had  any.  I  asked 
him  if  he  could  bind  rye  and  he  said,  “Oh, 
sure  I  can  bind,”  but  when  he  tried  it  he 
found  it  not  so  simple  and  you  can  imagine 
the  job  I  had  in  teaching  him.  lie  knew 
how  to  milk ;  he  used  his  forefinger  in  place 
of  a  thumb.  1  paid  him  $14  per  month  and 
he  stayed  till  December  1.  He  could  speak 
fairly  good  English,  but  he  would  get  it 
twisted  in  queer  shape ;  for  instance,  if  I 
would  say :  “I  think  it  won’t  rain  to-day,” 
he  would  reply :  “Yes,  I  don’t  hope  so.” 
He  was  considerably  better  than  no  man  at 
all. 

A  Personal  Hunt. — The  next  time  I  want¬ 
ed  men  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  did  not  have  any,  so 
I  decided  it  would  be  better  to  go  down  my¬ 
self  and  look  them  over,  so  after  I  landed 
in  the  city  I  walked  up  through  Greenwich 
street  and  looked  in  at  several  employment 
bureaus.  In  a  good  many  places  a  billboard 
at  the  door  informs  you  that  they  have  plenty 
of  farm  hands,  German  and  Polish,  and  if 
you  look  in,  a  man  will  rush  out  and  ask 
you  if  you  want  a  man?  “We  give  you  good 
man.  Polock,  German,  $2  each.”  I  told  one 
of  them  that  I  was  looking  for  a  couple  of 
farm  hands ;  he  at  once  informed  me  that  his 
was  the  only  place  in  the  city  where  I  could 
get  good  farm  hands.  I  told  him  I  wanted 
men  who  could  speak  English,  and  I  would 
not  pay  $2  for  them,  either.  lie  followed 
me  for  two  blocks,  coaxing  me  to  take  two 
Polocks,  and  I  need  not  pay  anything  for 
them,  but  I  did  not  want  them.  I  went  in 
another  place  on  Carlisle  street,  and  saw  a 
farmer  trying  fo  hire  a  man.  There  were  25 
or  30  men  in  the  room.  The  proprietor  took 
the  first  man  he  came  to  and  said :  “Here 
is  a  good  man ;  he  is  a  good  worker  and  he 
knows  all  about  farm  work,  but  of  course 
he  does  not  speak  much  English ;  you  can 
go  in  this  little  room  and  talk  with  him.”  I 
would  have  been  pleased  to  hear  them  talk; 


the  idea  of  a  man  knowing  all  about  farm 
work  as  we  do  it  here  and  still  not  under¬ 
standing  the  language ! 

Further  Experience. — Then  I  went  to 
the  Salvation  Army  Labor  Bureau  at  14th 
street,  near  6th  avenue.  There  were  15  or 
20  men  there  looking  for  work.  I  asked  if 
any  of  them  wanted  work  on  a  farm,  and 
four  or  five  of  them  were  anxious  to  go  with 
me.  They  all  know  how  to  use  a  pick  and 
shovel,  but  none  of  them  knew  much  about 
farm  work.  I  took  two  of  them,  whose  looks 
I  liked;  they  were  about  25  and  30  years 
old.  Jack  and  Jim  by  name.  Jack  had  been 
driver  on  a  coal  wagon,  Jim  was  a  “farmer” ; 
he  had  worked  one  month  out  on  Long  Island. 
Both  were  born  and  raised  in  the  city.  A 
queer  choice,  you  will  think,  but,  then,  they 
could  speak  English  and  looked  bright,  and  I 
was  sure  they  could  learn.  They  wanted  $20 
per  month,  .but  were  perfectly  willing  to 
accept  $15  and  board  with  their  traveling 
expenses,  to  come  out  of  their  first  month’s 
wages.  We  were  to  take  the  night  boat  for 
Troy,  and  they  agreed  to  meet  me  on  the 
boat.  When  I  went  to  the  boat  my  men  were 
there.  I  asked  them  if  they  had  had  their 
supper.  Jack  said :  “I  haven't  had  any 
thing  to-day,”  and  Jim  said  he  had  a  lunch 
at  2  P.  M.,  so  I  got  them  something  to  eat, 
and  you  may  be  sure  they  enjoyed  it.  We 
got  home  the  next  day  at  noon,  and  they 
rested  till  the  following  day.  The  first  work 
they  did  was  to  cultivate  corn  ;  they  did  not 
know  corn  from  grass.  I  went  to  the  field 
with  them  and  would  take  first  one  around 
and  then  the  other.  I  Impressed  it  on  them 
that  I  looked  more  at  the  quality  of  the 
work-  than  at  the  quantity.  In  about  two 
hours  I  got  them  so  they  could  go  alone.  I 
went  out  at  noon  to  see  how  they  got  along; 
they  were  both  wet  with  sweat  and  Jack 
said,  “I  am  doing  the  very  best  I  can,  sir, 
but  my  fingers  go  to  sleep,  I  have  to  hang 
on  to  these  handles  so  tight,”  but  they  soon 
got  ihe  knack  of  it,  and  did  all  the  cultivat¬ 
ing  I  had  to  do.  Then  we  went  to  harvest 
the  rye;  ft  only  took  a  few  minutes  to  teach 
them  how  to  bind  it.  They  had  bound  and 
set  up  one  field  when  Jack  said  :  “Jim  and 
I  have  got  into  an  argument,  and  we  want 


you  to  settle  it.  I  say  this  is  wheat,  and 
Jim  says  it  is  rye,  now  which  is  it?”  When 
we  got  into  the  hay  harvest  Jim  claimed 
that  he  hurt  his  side,  lifting,  and  he  thought 
he  could  not  stand  it.  I  thought  he  was 
homesick  for  the  city ;  anyway,  he  went  back 
to  New  York,  and  I  sent  down  to  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  for  another  man.  I  sent  $3 
to  pay  his  car  fare  and  in  a  few  days  they 
sent  me  a  man,  an  Italian,  Joe  Mazza.  I 
was  prejudiced  against  Italians,  and  would 
not  have  picked  out  one  myself  but  this  one 
was  certainly  all  right.  He  knew  how  to 
milk  and  would  pitch  as  much  hay  as  anyone. 
He  would  go  around  on  a  dog  trot  all  day, 
but  he  had  sent  to  Italy  for  his  wife  and 
child,  and  after  he  had  been  here  about  1ft 
days  he  got  a  delayed  letter  saying  that  his 
wife  had  sailed  more  than  two  weeks  before, 
so  he  telephoned  to  New  Y’ork  and  found 
that  she  had  already  been  three  days  on 
Ellis  Island.  lie  was  so  excited  he  went 
into  an  epileptic  fit.  I  had  never  seen  any¬ 
one  in  a  fit,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do, 
but  finally  I  got  a  piece  of  horseradish  root 
and  held  it  to  bis  nose  and  he  came  out  of  it 
in  less  than  two  minutes.  Of  course  he  was 
wild  to  go  to  New  Y'ork.  I  did  not  blame 
him ;  he  had  very  little  money,  and  I  was 
sorry  for  him,  but  I  had  no  place  for  his 
wife,  so  that  was  the  last  of  him.  Jack 
stayed  till  I  got  through  the  oat  harvest,  then 
he  got  homesick  for  the  city.  Just  a  week 
after  he  went  back  I  got  a  postal  from  him 
saying:  “If  you  want  Jack  back  again,  I  will 
meet  you  any  time  on  the  Troy  dock  in  New 
York.  I  will  meet  you  the  twenty-fifth  of 
this  month.”  I  would  have  taken  him  back 
If  he  had  come,  but  I  did  not  care  to  go  to 
New  York  after  him  ;  he  did  not  give  any  ad¬ 
dress  so  that  was  the  last  of  him. 

GEORGE  VAN  DEWERKER. 


Tile  Drainage  for  Orchards. — We  have 
an  orchard  that  was  ditched  30  years  ago 
through  the  cenler  of  the  rows  (2%  rods 
apart)  which  is  still  working  well.  2 y?  to 
three  feet  deep.  Previous  to  ditching,  as  the 
natural  drainage  was  poor,  the  trees  were  not 
thriving.  Since  Ihgt  time  they  have  stead¬ 
ily  improved  in  every  way.  Trees  will  not 
do  well  with  wet  feet,  and  if  the  ground  is 
not  reasonably  dry  with  natural  drainage, 
it  should  be  made  so.  frank  e.  rupert. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


i 
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ANOTHER  BARN  PLAN. 

R.  M.  D.,  page  78,  wants  to  build  a 

barn  32  x  50.  As  Mr.  Cook’s  plan  (45  x 
50)  may  not  suit,  I  submit  a  plan,  al¬ 
though  you  will  see  that  I  use  the  same 
arrangement  for  stalls.  Stalls  occupy  one 
side  of  barn,  but  may  be  turned  to  suit 
convenience.  Plan  allows  stable  for  cows 
25  x  13 ;  passage  5  x  13,  horse  stalls 
(four)  20  x  13.  As  you  enter  the  barn 
a  stairway  at  right  takes  you  to  loft; 
next  comes  carriage  room  9  x  22  (stair¬ 
way  is  three  feet  wide)  ;  then  grain  room, 
opposite  passage,  and  equally  convenient 
to  horses  and  cows,  5x9;  next  harness 
room  7l/2  x  9.  Harness  room  should  have 
closet  for  fancy  driving  harness,  robes, 
blankets,  etc. ;  a  wash  stand  would  also 
be  convenient.  Last  but  not  least,  an 
implement  room,  12J^  x  9,  which  every 
farmer  should  have.  Here  may  be  stored 


a  multitude  of  small  implements,  safe 
from  the  weather.  This  room  may  have 
a  work  bench;  should  have  if  you  have 
no  shop.  Driveway  10  feet  wide  runs  en¬ 
tire  length  of  barn.  It  will  be  seen  that 
I  have  planned  for  lots  of  daylight;  when 
the  universe  is  brimfull  of  it  it  seems  too 
had  to  shut  it  out — it  is  sanitary,  too.  By 
all  means  lay  no  floor  under  the  carriages 
— by  keeping  them  on  the  ground  you 
save  much  shrinking  of  rims,  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  blacksmith’s  bills.  As  to  cost — if 
R.  M.  D.  can  get  his  frame  out  for  $200 
and  will  work  like  a  nigger — an  indus¬ 
trious  nigger,  mind  you — he  ought  to 
build  a  barn  32  x  50  for  $800  and  have 
something  left.  Discharge  your  carpen¬ 
ters  when  the  frame  is  up,  if  you  are  at 
all  handy  with  tools.  Putting  in  windows, 
building  doors,  etc.,  isn’t  such  an  under¬ 
taking  as  you  might  think.  Make  it 
warm,  light  and  airy,  but  not  draughty. 

P.  S. — And  don’t  forget  to  talk  parcels 
post.  f.  B.  R. 

West  Buxton,  Me. 

AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  GAS  LIME. 

I  notice  a  question  about  the  use  of  gas 
lime  on  page  155.  Three  years  ago  I 
spread  125  bushels  on  an  acre  of  meadow 
land  to  kill  out  the  Witch  grass,  as  I  had 
been  told  that  this  would  do  it.  At  the 
time  the  lime  was  spread,  there  were  about 
two  feet  of  snow  on  the  ground,  with  a 
good  hard  crust,  (about  March  l).  In 
less  than  a  week  the  lime  had  turned  from 
yellow  to  the  white  of  ordinary  lime,  and 
the  snow  had  melted  a  foot  more  where 
lime  was  spread  than  the  surrounding 
country.  Land  was  plowed  in  the  Spring 
as  early  as  possible,  and  peas  and  corn 
were  planted  where  Witch  grass  was  the 
worst,  and  strawberries  set  out  on  the  re¬ 
mainder.  I  did  not  obtain  the  result  that 
I  sought,  but  the  soil  has  been  more  mel¬ 
low  and  easier  to  work  since  that  time. 
I  could  not  see  that  any  of  the  crops 
were  injured  in  any  way  by  the  lime,  and 
the  Witch  grass  seemed  to  be  benefited  by 
it.  1  had  been  warned  that  nothing  would 
grow  the  next  year,  but  I  think  that  the 
impurities  of  the  lime  were  taken  out  by 
the  March  winds.  The  lime  cost  me  one 
cent  per  bushel  at  the  gas  house  and  $4 
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to  get  it  on  the  land,  but  I  think  that  the 
soil  was  benefited  enough  to  pay  for  the 
trouble.  K.  L.  r. 

Florence,  Mass. 

WORK  OF  A  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

I  use  my  gasoline  engine  for  spraying  and 
turning  grindstone.  It  does  those  two  things 
well.  I  think  it  could  be  used,  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  for  grinding  feed,  shelling  corn,  cut¬ 
ting  fodder,  also  for  churning  and  washing. 
Some  farmers  use  them  for  sawing  small 
wood.  I  saw  one  the  other  day,  1(4  horse 
power,  attached  to  a  feed  mill,  and  it  did 
the  work  satisfactorily.  Mine  is  2(4  horse 
power.  I  place  it  on  the  hind  end  of  the 
wagon,  back  of  the  tank,,  with  a  cover  over 
it  strong  enough  for  a  man  to  stand  on, 
and  operate  a  lead  of  hose,  I  also  have  a 
guard  rail  around  to  protect  operator,  and 
have  reins  fastened  to  rail  so  that  the  man 
spraying  from  the  wagon  can  drive  the 
team.  Another  lead  of  hose  50  feet  long 
is  used  by  the  operator  on  the  ground.  My 
son,  a  boy  14  years  old,  operated  the  engine 
and  the  lead  of  hose  on  the  ground  last 
season.  The  engine  usually  needs  no  care 
after  starting  while  we  are  spraying  out  180 
gallons  of  mixture.  The  boy  oils  and  cares 
for  the  engine  while  I  drive  from  the  orchard 
to  the  place  we  get  water.  I  have  a  suction 
hose  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  pump 
down  into  a  spring  or  ditch,  and  by  opening 
the  pressure  valve  pump  the  water  into  the 
tank  with  the  engine,  thus  saving  considerable 
hand  labor,  and  make  spraying  comparatively 
easy  by  the  side  of  the  old  way  of  pumping 
the  water  in  the  tank  and  pumping  the  mix¬ 
ture  out  again  by  hand.  b.  m.  smith. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WONDER  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  OUTFIT. 

For  the  Farm,  Shop,  Cottage  or  Pri¬ 
vate  Residence.  So  simple  anyone 
can  operate  them.  This  is  the 
first  out!!  t  ever  offered  for  sale 
at  such  a  price  that  you  can¬ 
not  afford  to  be  without  one. 

Think  of  it;  only 
one-tenth  of  a 
cent  per  hour 
for  each  IB 
C.  P.  lamp. 
You  can  also 
use  engine 
.  — .  _  _  -  -  .  during  the 

day  for  other  purposes.  Outfits  from  $110.00  up. 
Send  for  comnlete  catalog.  The  R.  M.  Cornwell 
Co.,  444  So.  Sallna  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

THE 

COLUMBUS 

Gas  and  Gasoline 
Engines. 

Simple,  effective, 
easily  started  and 
adjusted. 

Columbus  Machine  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio, 

Send  for  Catalogue 
No.  62. 


Gas  and  Gasoline 
Engines. 

The  Fairbanks  engines  are 
made  to  do  the  work  of  the 
every  day  practical  man.  They 
are  not  fussy.  They  don’t  stop 
at  unexpected  times. 

We  make  and  sell  the  kind  of 
engines  that  give  results  be¬ 
cause  we  are  practical  power 
men  and  know  what  the  farmer 
needs.  Write  us. 


Fairbanks  Farm  Power  Dept, 
is  ready  to  give  any  reader  of 
this  paper  practical,  helpful 
suggestions  on  any  power  or 
engine  matter  free  of  charge. 
Write  for  our  Farm  Power 
Book.  Address 

The  Fairbanks  Co., 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany,  New  Orleans, 

Boston,  Philadelphia, 

Buffalo,  Baltimore, 

Syracuse,  Pittsburg, 

Hartford,  Conn.  Bangor,  Me., 
London,  Eng.  Glasgow,  Scotland. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “  C4  '  Catalogue  to  nearest  office 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO„ 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  232  Jrauklln  St.,  Boston 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  334  (:ral«  St., West, Montreal, P.Q. 

40  North  Ith  St.,  Philadelphia.  32  Pitta  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Tanlente-Bey  11,  Havana.  Cob*. 


The  Stoddard  Combination. 


The  Rack  Breaker  Combination. 


^T^HE  STODDARD  COMBINATION  is  a  money-making  and  a  labor- 
A  saving  investment.  It  adds  dollars  to  your  bank  account  and  lightens  your 
work.  It  is  the  most  complete  sawing  outfit  manufactured. 

THE  STODDARD  ENGINE  is  always  ready  in  cold  weather  as  well  as 
warm,  the  Material,  Workmanship  and  Horse  Power  are  guaranteed.  It 
will  operate  any  piece  of  machinery  that  requires  power,  and  will  do  its  work  on  a 
very  small  amount  of  gasoline. 

Drag  Saw  Outfits  if  Preferred.  Write  for  Catalog  E.  H. 


Stoddard  Mfg.  Co., 


Rutland,  Vt. 
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ABENAQUE” 


Write  for  Free  Cat.  O. 


COMBINATION  CIRCULAR  AND  DRAG 
SAW  OUTFIT  WITH  5  H.  P.  ENGINE. 

Everything 
on  one  sot 
of  trucks. 
Simple, 
Strong, 

Easy  to 
Operate. 

GASOLINE 
ENGINES 

and 

SAW  RIGS. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  WestminsterSta.,  Vt. 


IOO  Gallons 
30  Foot 
I  Cont 


F  airbanks-Morse 
Domestic  Water  Supply 

Provides  all  the  convenience*  of  city  water 
works  at  moderate  cost 

Gas,  Gasoline  or  Kerosene  Engines  for  all  purposes 
from  2  h.  p.  up. 

Cut  out  complete  advertisement  and  send  to 

Fa-irba-nks,  Morse  (Si  Co. 

Monroe  St.  Chlcecgo,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  W  598 
Gasoline  Engines. 

I  may  want. . h.  p.  to . . 

.  Street  No. _ 

. State 


A  POWER 

(f3  on  Every 
Farm 


There  should 

power  of  some 
on  every  farm. 

It  saves  labor,  time  and 
money,  and  increases  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  farm. 

It  will  work  the  raw  material 
the  farm  into  a  finished  product. 

All  up-to-date  farmers  agree  that 
the  modern  gasoline  engine  is  the 
best  farm  power. 

Our  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine  is 
the  best  gasoline  engine. 

It  is  strong,  durable,  long  lived 
and  is  of  full  rated,  actual  (not  esti¬ 
mated)  horse  power. 

It  is  easy  to  operate  and  is  easily 
kept  in  working  order. 

It  developes  the  maximum  of  power 
with  the  minimum  of  fuel. 

Specially  adapted  to  cutting  dry 
fodder  and  ensilage,  husking,  shred¬ 
ding  and  shelling  corn;  threshing 

INTERNATIONAL 


HARVESTER 


and  grinding  feed;  sawing  wood, 
separating  cream,  pumping  water, etc. 

Indeed  there  is  no  service  required 
of  a  power  that  will  not  be  performed 
most  satisfactorily  by  this  engine. 

I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engines  are  made 
in  the  following  styles  and  sizes: 
Vertical — 2,  3  <0.  5  Horse  Power; 
Horizontal — (Portable  and  Station¬ 
ary),  4,  6,  8,10,12  <0  15  Horse  Power. 

}  If  you  are  notintendingto  purchase 
an  engine  now,  you  may  want  one  in 
the  future  and  really  ought  to  know 
more  about  them. 

Call  on  our  Local  A^ent.Iet  him  show  you 
the  engines  and  supply  you  with  catalog,  or 
write  for  further  information.  Do  it  now, 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

(INCORPORATED.) 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


all  one-cylinder  engines ;  revolutionizing  gas  power, 
tionary  ur  traction.  Mention  this  paper.  Send  FOR  Catalogue. 


buy  am 

THE 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 

‘‘THE  MASTER  WORKMAN." 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  to 
Quickly,  easily  started.  No  vibration.  Can  be  mounted  on  any  wagon  at  small  cost — portable,  sta- 
TEMPLE  PIMP  C'O.,  Mfru.,  Meagher  A  loth  St«.,  t’hleugo  THIS  IS  OUR  PIETY-SECOND  YEAR. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


March  Vt , 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

A  Bird  Seed  Boomlet. — Enterprising 
western  seedsmen  are  booming  “Tene- 
riffe”  Canary  grass  as  the  coming  money 
crop,  profitable  both  for  forage  and  grain 
(seeds).  Can  be  grown  anywhere  and 
warranted  highly  productive.  A  sample 
of  this  wonderful  grass  seed  was  pro¬ 
cured,  and  appears  to  be  ordinary  Canary 
seed,  Phalaris  Canariensis,  a  coarse  Euro¬ 
pean  grass  abundantly  grown  in  Sicily, 
Sardinia  and  other  Mediterranean  locali¬ 
ties,  where  labor  is  cheap  and  abundant, 
for  the  seeds  which  are  used,  generally 
mixed  wth  rape,  hemp  and  poppy  seeds 
for  bird  food.  The  price  asked  is  about 
double  that  of  a  good  article  of  imported 
Canary  seed,  so  that  the  dealer  is  sure  to 
come  out  all  right  in  handling  his  “Ten- 
eriffe”  specialty.  Canary  grass  is  easily 
grown  anywhere — all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  sow  seeds  in  ordinary  soil,  but  the 
trick  in  this  country  is  economically  to 
harvest  the  seed,  as  every  grain-eating 
bird  in  the  vicinity  is  sure  to  give  his 
preferred  attention  to  the  crop  while  it 
lasts.  The  forage  is  tolerable  if  cut  and 
cured  green,  but  does  mot  rank  with  the 
millets  in  quality  or  quantity.  Some  years 
ago  Canary  seed  ruled  higher  in  price, 
and  a  New  York  seedsman  induced  one  of 
his  growers  in  New  England  to  plant  a 
considerable  breadth  as  a  trial  crop.  Tt 
was  a  success  in  growth  and  yield,  but 
the  birds  flocked  in  at  harvest  time,  gob¬ 
bled  the  profits  and  left  little  but  coarse 
straw  and  a  bill  of  expense.  Labor  is  not 
over-plenty  in  the  West,  and  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  scarcity  of  birds,  so  the  out¬ 
look  for  profits  in  “Teneriffe”  grass  is 
not  enticing.  We  have  a  native  grass  of 
this  genius,  Phalaris  arundinacea,  known 
as  Reed  Canary-grass,  that  is  of  consid¬ 
erable  value  for  stiff,  moist  land  and  bog¬ 
gy  places.  It  is  a  long-lived  perennial, 
while  common  Canary  grass  is  an  annual 
like  Hungarian  millet.  Reed  Canary- 
grass  is  very  hardy,  and  its  strong,  creep¬ 
ing  rootstocks  are  useful  for  binding 
banks.  It  grows  fairly  well  in  dry  sand, 
but  does  not  live  as  long  as  in  moist 
ground.  Good  seeds  are  worth  50  cents 
or  more  the  pound,  and  are  never  very 
plentiful.  As  with  other  species  of  the 
genus,  its  forage  is  good  if  cut  young,  but 
is  too  coarse  if  allowed  to  mature. 

T he  Lovely  Ribbon  Grass. — A  beauti¬ 
ful  variety  of  Reed  Canary-grass  is  the 
variegated  Ribbon  grass  of  gardens,  often 
called  gardeners’  garters.  It  is  a  fine  old- 
fashioned  plant  with  broad  white  and 
green  leaves.  It  is  very  ornamental  either 
as  specimen  plants  or  as  a  border  for 
large  beds.  It  is  very  manageable,  as  it 
lives  long  and  spreads  slowly.  The  botan¬ 
ical  name  is  P.  arundinacea  variegata. 
Plants  are  offered  for  10  cents  each,  but 
may  be  had  in  quantity  from  many  old 
gardens. 

White  Fly  Advice— The  control  of  the 
greenhouse  Aleyrodes  or  white  fly  is  now 
much  discussed  in  garden  publications. 
Growers  of  glasshouse  vegetables,  partic¬ 
ularly  tomatoes  and  cucumbers,  find  this 
the  most  serious  insect  pest  they  have  to 
contend  with.  Practically  all  suggested 
means  of  control  have  been  abandoned  in 
favor  of  hydrocyanic  gas.  Tobacco  fu¬ 
migation  and  insecticide  sprays  have  so 
uniformly  failed  to  give  reasonable  relief 
that  little  dependance  is  now  placed  on 
them.  Hydrocyanic  gas  does  kill  the 
adult  flies,  and  in  the  proper  strength 
and  under  the  right  conditions  should 
not  greatly  harm  most  plants.  Garden 
journals  receive  many  inquiries  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  using  this  effective  but 
dangerous  remedy.  The  actual  experi¬ 
ence  .back  of  the  advice  offered  may,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  be  gauged  by  the 
character  of  the  directions  furnished. 
When  the  information  is  culled  from 
text-books  there  is  little  hesitation 


in  recommending  proportions  of  gas  great 
enough  to  cause  considerable  injury  to 
plants,  but  when  real  experience  speaks 
up  there  is  a  tendency  to  diminish  the 
dose  even  to  the  point  of  doubtful  effect 
as  a  fly  exterminator.  One  ounce  of 
high-grade  potassium  cyanide  to  each 
LOOP  cubic  feet  of  air  space  is  about  the 
limit  of  safety  for  tender  rapidly-growing 
plants.  This  is  the  proportion  worked 
out  by  the  Rural  Grounds’  tests  two 
years  ago,  and  since  confirmed  by  re¬ 
peated  trials.  Reports  come  in  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  gas  when  attenuated  to  the 
proportion  of  one  ounce  to  2,000  feet,  but 
observation  shows  that  while  it  may  bring 
down  the  adult  flies  in  great  numbers  it 
does  not  always  destroy  them.  They  may 
lie  helpless  36  hours  or  more,  coating  the 
walks  and  benches  like  tiny  snowflakes, 
and  yet  many  individuals  recover,  resum¬ 
ing  their  attacks  on  the  foliage.  This 
peculiarity  is  frequently  noted  in  regard 
to  the  troublesome  mite  known  as  red 
spider,  which  has  the  faculty  of  burying 
its  proboscis  in  the  leaf  tissues  at  the 
approach  of  danger,  and  is  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  shielded  from  the  effects  of 
fumigations.  Hydrocyanic  gas  was 
thought  to  be  a  promising  remedy  for  red 
spider,  as  strong  applications  left  them 
inert,  helpless  and  apparently  dead,  but 
it  was  soon  found  that  a  surprisingly 
large  percentage  returned  to  pernicious 
activity  after  a  day  or  two  of  inaction. 
While  white  fly  is  of  fragile  constitution, 
and  far  less  resistant  in  its  winged  state 
to  this  lethal  gas,  not  every  one  that  is 
brought  to  the  ground  is  permanently 
disposed  of.  Even  applications  injurious 
to  plants  fail  to  kill  off  the  egg  and  larval 
stages.  Glasshouses  vary  so  greatly  in 
ability  to  retain  gases  from  differences  in 
exposure  and  construction  that  no  uni¬ 
form  rule  will  hold,  yet  we  think  that  the 
safe  and  effective  limit  of  dilution  for 
sensitive  plants  does  not  lie  far  from 
three-quarter  ounce  of  98  per  cent  cyan¬ 
ide  to  each  1,000  cubic  feet.  It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  settled  that  the  houses  must  be 
dark,  dry  and  cool — below  65  degrees — 
at  the  time  of  application  if  the  minimum 
plant  injury  is  of  importance.  We  have 
nipped  many  kinds  of  plants  when  using 
one  ounce,  cyanide  to  the  1.000  feet  and 
caused  serious  damage  by  daylight  fumi¬ 
gations,  and  also  when  dark  but  too  moist 
or  warm.  Sufficient  sulphuric  acid 
should  be  used  rapidly  to  decompose  the 
cyanide  and  liberate  the  gas.  A  good 
working  rule  is  to  allow  two  ounces  com¬ 
mercial  acid  for  each  ounce  cyanide,  di¬ 
luting  the  acid  by  slowly  pouring  it  into 
double,  the  quantity  of  water  and  making 
the  mixture  in  a  strong  earthen  vessel. 
The  dangerous  nature  of  hydrocyanic  gas 
is  so  well  understood  that  it  does  not 
seem  needful  to  repeat  here  the  precau¬ 
tions  so  often  published. 

Repeated  Fumigation  Best. — An  ex¬ 
cellent  practice  usually  advised  by  the 
experienced  is  to  use  the  gas  near 
minimum  strength — one  ounce  cyanide  to 
1,500  feet — and  repeat  the  fumigation 
weekly  for  three  weeks  or  more,  thus 
catching  the  young  adults  as  they  emerge 
from  the  resistant  nymph  and  larval  con¬ 
ditions,  and  also  wearing  out  the  stronger 
individuals  that  are  only  dazed  by  the 
first  application.  Thorough  treatment  of 
this  kind  will  come  near  to  ridding 
houses  of  the  pest  for  the  season.  In 
our  experience  one  good  fumigation — 
one  ounce  to  1,000  or  B200  feet — every  five 
or  six  weeks  has  proved  quite  efficient, 
but  as  a  variety  of  plants  are  grown  in 
the  same  structure  it  has  seemed  advan¬ 
tageous  to  remove  valuable  and  tender 
subjects  grown  in  pots  to  a  safe  shelter 
during  exposure  to  gas.  w.  v.  f. 
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SAVE  YOUR  TREES 

from  |«yo*v 

ALL  YOU  NEED  IS 

“SCALECIDE,”  Wafer, AND  A  G00D 


.  SPRAY  PUMP. 
Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than  LIME. 
SULPHUR  and  SALT. 

For  sample,  testimonials  and  price  de¬ 
livered  at  your  Railroad  station,  address 
B.  G.  Pratt  Co. ,11  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y, 


TO  INSURE  KILLING  THE 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

PKEPAKK  YOUR  OWN 

LIME  SULPHUR  WASH 

AND  BK  SURE  TO  USE 

FLOWERS 

(Note  the  Spelling) 

OF  SULPHUR 

BERGEN  PORT 

Brand,  which  is  prepared  especially  for 
Spraying  Purposes.  Combines  easily, 
quickly  and  completely  with  Lime.  In¬ 
sist  on  having  it.  Ask  your  Dealer  or 
write  to 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO., 

28  Burling  Slip,  New  York. 

.KIL-®*SeALE 

Kills  the  Seale,  a  combination  of  Soluble  Petro¬ 
leum  and  sulphur.  Write  for  circular.  On  sale  in 
£®w  York  by  Henderson  &  Co.,  Stumpp  &  Walter, 
Weeber  &  Don,  and  Philadelphia  by  H.  A.  Dreer 
and  H.  F.  Michell. 

1\^voqeiv  Cuttute? 

The  great  soil  improver  for  Peas,  Beans,  Clovers,  &c. 
Write  for  prices  and  circular.  GRIFFITH  &  TUR¬ 
NER  CO.,  211  N.  Paca  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Leggett’s  Dusters 


DISTRIBUTE 
INSECTICIDES 
IN  DUST  FORM 
saving  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  when  other 
methods  fail. 

NO  BARREL  OF  WATER  TO  HAUL 


LEGGETT'S 

CHAMPION 
, DUSTER 


Two  Acres  of  Potatoes 
dusted  per  hour. 

Several  styles  for 

GARDEN, 
FIELD 

OR 

ORCHARD 

Our  Spray  Calendar  ^Iven  concise  Information  regarding 
Dusters  and  Materials.  Mailed  on  request. 

Leggett  &  Bro.,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  Question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent  the 
depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases  is 
no  longer  an  experiment,  hut  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl  Sprayer 
Co.,  Box  70J,  Quincy,  Ill.,  and  get  their  catalogue 

dflRprihimr  tvvflntv-mift  ctvlnc 


Vehicle  Ba^rgedns 

Not  mail  order  house  bargains.  We  manu¬ 
facture  everything  we  sell  from  the  raw 
material  and  sell  direct  to  you  from  factory 

ON  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  cut  out  all  profits  of  agents  and  local 
dealers  and  guarantee  to  give  you  your 
money  back  any  time  within  three  years  if 
your  vehicle  fails  to  stand  the  test.  We  fur¬ 
ther  guarantee  that  the  vehicle  you  get 
from  us  is  the  equal  of  any  you  can  buy 
from  a  local  dealer  at  double  our  price.  A 
couple  special  jobs  right  now  at  extremely 
low  prices.  Write  today  for  free  complete 
vehicle  catalogue. 

The  Progressive  Vehicle  MIg.  Co., 

Dept.  T.  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana. 


Itls  Worth  Whila 

Buy  a  machine  th  at  does  the  work 

right—  that  cleans  its  strainer 
automatically  with  a  brush, 
mixes  liquid  mechanically  so  that 
oliage  is  never  burned,  but  getg 
ti  due  proportion. 

Empire  King,  and 
Orchard  Monarch 

do  these  things.  They  throw  lines  t 
■pray,  are  easiest  to  work  and  they 
never  clog.  You  ought  to  know 
more  about  them.  Write  for  in¬ 
struction  book  on  spraying,  form¬ 
ulas,  etc.  Mailed  free.  * 

FIELD  FORCE  PI  MP  CO.. 

No.  2  11th  St.  ,  F.lmira,  N .  Y. 


-BOOK  ON  SPRAYING 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  new  book  on  how 
to  spray.  Contains  valuable  formulas, 
and  also  describes  the  PERFECTION  SPRAY¬ 
ER— simplest,  strongest,  most  powerful  spraver  ever 
Invented.  Don’t  buy  a  sprayer  until  you  get  this  book. 
THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  4  6,  Hightstown,  N,  J. 


^Auto-Spray 

4  gal.  tank,  brass  pump,  operates  by 
compressed  air.  1 2  strokes  give  pressure 
j  to  spray  %  acre.  Auto-Pop  Attachment 
;  cleans  nozzle  every  time  used;  saves 
half  the  mixture.  Best  line  high  grade 
sprayers,  hand  and  power,  in  America. 
Catalog  free.  Good  agents  wanted. 

E.  C.  BROWN  CO., 

28  Jay  St.,  Rochestor,  N.  Y. 


SPRAY  MATERIAL 
BERRY  BASKETS 
AND  CRATES. 

Everything  for  planting:, 
growing,  harvesting:  and 
marketing  fruit.  Write  us 
to-day  ana  let  us  quote  you 
a  special  price  on  what  you 
need.  The  Powerful  Barrel 
Pump  shown  here  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  any  barrel.  Price 
complete,  ready  to  use, 
only  $4. 95.  Send  for  our 
catalogue  of  trees,  plants, 
—  ,  ,,  vines  and  everything  nead- 

ed  to  care  for  them.  It  is  free  with  a  copy 
ot  Green  s  Big;  Fruit  Grower  Magazine. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO., 

105  Wall  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Demlng  Power  Sprayer 

Self-contained,  simple,  light,  pract¬ 
ical.  Load  it  on  wagon  box  or  t 
wagon  and  attach  hose  and  you  ai 
ready  Tor  work.  The  Ideal  outfit 
for  orchard  lsts  and  park 
managers.  The  only  really 
efficient  gasoline  engine  out¬ 
fit  that  sells  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Everything  in  Sprayers 

Bucket,  Barrel,  Knapsack, 

Hand,  Etc,  outfits  adapted 
to  every  purpose.  Don't  buy 
till  you  Investigate  the 
famous  Doming  line. 

Catalogue  Free. 


THE  DEMING  CO., 

ZOO  Dapot  St. 
SALEM,  OHIO. 


More  Power  Spraying  outfits  witli 
our  IQ  and  2Q  H.  P.  AIR-COOI.Kl) 
Engines  are  used  than  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  No  water  to  freeze  or  carry. 
It  is  light.  Write  for  Catalog  5  on 
Engines  for  Power  and  Spraying. 


HARNESS'^,, 


Our  plan  of  selling  custom-made,  oak-tanned  harness 

V  mail.  nirAft.  from  fllO  f  «i  otnrw  o  ♦  v,  rvo..  1  rv  _ 


K- - °  . - *  ‘  j  .v.*.  uat.iuooiBKuaiaiiiccu. 

.  8  r5S4y  Ln  any  way,  return  it  ami  get  your  money 
Dack.  w  rite  for  illustrated  catalogue  F  and  price  list. 
THE  KING  HARNESS  CO.,  -6  Lake  St.,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.Y. 

Monarch  Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 

Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  frea 
■onarch  machinery  Co.,  Room  161.  39  CortlandtSI.,Naw  fork. 


R.  H.  DE  YO  &  CO.,  Ringliamtou,  New  York. 

SPRAY  OR  SURRENDER 

that  is  the  ultimatum  that  in¬ 
sects  and  fungi  have  served 
on  every  fruit-grower  of 
America.  If  you  do 
not  heed  the  warning 
you  will  not  get  profits 
from  your  orchards. 
Every  man  who  sprays  intel¬ 
ligently,  at  the  proper  time, 
finds  it  the  most  profitable 
operation  on  the  farm. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue 
of  the  ECLIPSE  Spray  Pumps 
and  outfits. 

Morrill  &  Morley,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


n 


BARREL  SPRAYER  "FREE 

Write  today  to  find  out  how  to  se¬ 
cure  a  Hurst  “F1TZ-ALL”  Spray¬ 
er  FREE;  fits  all  sizes  barrels  and 
tanks.  Sprays  all  solutions,  has 
bronze  valves,  brass  cylinder  and 
plunger,  strainer  cleaner  and  three 
agitators.  More  economical, 
and  easierto  operate  than  any 
other  sprayer  on  the  market. 

GUARANTEED  for  5  YEARS. 

Special  offer  on  first  one  in 
each  locality,  to  intro¬ 
duce.  Full  information 
furnished. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO. 

1401  North  St.,  Canton,  0. 
[  Sprayers  to  Spray  “everything’’-($2  to  $ioo.)Sent 
on  ro  days’  trial.  A  t  wholesale  where  no  agent. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Do  Strawberries  Peddle  Disease? — I 
doubt  if  I  can  do  bfetter  than  print  this 
excellent  letter  and  call  for  expert  comment: 

“I  submit  this  problem  to  you  for  solution. 
If  you  are  not  ‘authority’  upon  it,  you  have 
a  reserve  force  at  your  back,  upon  whom 
you  can  call.  I  have  been  told,  several  times, 
of  persons  whom  the  local  M.  I),  would  not 
allow  to  eat  strawberries,  claiming  that 
‘strawberries  contain  an  acid  productive  of 
rheumatism' ;  this  skeptic  has  remarked,  as 
he  absorbed  a  chunk  of  strawberry  shortcake, 
‘Well,  if  strawberries  cause  rheumatism,  this 
child  should  be  full  of  it,  for  he  has  devoured 
bushels  of  them,  and  never  had  a  touch  or 
rheumatism.’  But  last  Fall  he  ‘got  it  in  the 
neck,’  left  shoulder  and  muscles  of  the  chest, 
‘Muscular  rheumatism,’  says  the  doctor. 
Naturally,  my  folks  say,  it’s  the  strawberries. 
But  why  didn't  it  ‘get  busy'  in  strawberry 
time  then,  instead  of  creeping  tardily  upon 
me  months  afterward?  ‘On,  it’s  cumulative 
in  its  effects  !’  Now  I  most  awfully  hate  to 
believe  my  intimate  friend,  the  strawberry, 
guilty  of  such  treachery.  It  galls  me  to 
think  of  classing  this  beautiful  and  luscious 
fruit  with  poison  ivy,  dogwood,  flies  and 
mosquitoes,  and  other  peddlers  of  disease. 
And.  if  next  Summer  I  am  to  be  up  against 
a  choice  betwixt  strawberry  shortcake  or 
rheumatism,  then  the  lines  are  fallen  to  me 
in  bard  places.  Verily  this  is  a  worse  ‘fruit 
problem'  than  the  one  that  bothered  our 
ancient  ancestors.  Further,  is  the  acid  in 
the  strawberry  radically  different  from  the 
acid  contained  in  other  berries,  fruits,  and 
rhubarb?  Does  canning,  cooking,  etc.,  de¬ 
stroy  the  malign  influence  of  this  terrible 
acid?  The  writer  has  always  believed  strongly 
in  the  healthfulness  of  a  fruit  diet.  With 
good  bread  and  butter  and  some  kind  of  fruit 
sauce  he  would  suffer  little  inconvenience  if 
deprived  of  other  food.  When  12  years  old, 
seven  long  weeks  of  beautiful  Fall  weather 
were  spent  in  bed,  with  a  slow  fever.  As 
soon  as  convalescence  began,  the  Doctor  said  : 
‘Now  give  him  plenty  of  fresh,  ripe  fruit, 
and  remove  the  skins.’  It  was  remarkable 
how  much  fruit  that  invalid  devoured,  (‘Apple 
Consumers’  League,’  he  was  it),  and  the 
rapid  way  in  which  he  traveled  back  the 
road  to  health.  And  for  38  years  the  bed 
has  not  claimed  me  for  a  single  day.  That 
original  man,  and  temperance  lecturer.  Dr. 
Jewett,  told  of  a  visitor  that  he  had,  a  man 
who  had  absorbed  barrels  of  liquor.  Taking 
him  out  into  his  “Garden  of  Eden.”  the 
Doctor  offered  him  some  beautiful  fruit,  but 
the  man  refused  it,  saying,  ‘Don't  you  think 
such  tilings  rather  cold  for  the  *  stomach, 
Doctor?”  Said  Dr.  Jewett :  ‘Poor  man,  he 
bad  burned  out  his  stomach  with  tiery 
liquor  till  he  thought  these  good  gifts  of 
God,  were  too  cold  for  the  stomach.’  Then 
be  gave  one  of  his  characteristics  chuckles, 
and  said,  ‘You  and  I  don't  think  a  ripe  juicy 
pear,  or  a  luscious  peach  too  cold  for  our 
stomachs,  do  we?’  'Hie  quaint,  good  Doctor 
impressed  many  a  truth  upon  my  youthful 
mind  that  was  not  wasted  seed. 

Massachusetts.  ciias.  a.  banister. 

Just  before  I  got  this  letter  I  was  reading 
Dr.  Black’s  “Forty  Years  In  the  Medical 
Profession.”  lie  says  among  other  things : 

“Linnaeus,  who  suffered  from  gout  most  of 
the  time,  said  he  was  only  well  in  strawberry 
time,  when  he  ate  largely  of  them.  Like  the 
lemon  their  acidity  may  be  only  apparent, 
not  real,  and  they  may  render  the  blood 
alkaline — .not  acid.  Their  juice  is  probably 
germicidal,  like  that  of  many  other  fruits. 
It  is  not  impossible  they  may  have  an  effect 
of  producing  lilppuric  acid  and  benzoic  acid — 
thus  rendering  the  uric  acid  soluble.”  lie 
also  says  that  the  mineral  matters  in  rhu¬ 
barb,  spinach,  tomatoes,  etc.,  prevent  gouty 
deposits  in  the  system.  I  firmly  believe  that 
strawberries  prevent  disease  rather  than 
peddle  it.  It  is  true  that  some  people  cannot 
eat  strawberries  without  breaking  out  in  a 
rash  or  skin  disease.'  There  is  usually  some 
indigestion  at  the  same  time.  This  trouble 
is  evidently  due  to  some  peculiarity  of  the 
individual,  or  else  the  berries  meet  some 
substance  in  the  system  which  causes  ptom¬ 
aine  poisoning.  But  I  am  getting  out  where 
the  water  is  deep.  Some  one  will  ask  me 
what  a  ptomaine  is  next  !  I  have  known 
people  who  cannot  drink  milk  without  sick¬ 
ness.  As  well  argue  from  this  that  milk  is 
unhealthy  !  Strawberries  for  me — whenever 
1  can  get  them  ! 

A  Civil  Tongue. — Here  is  another  good 
one  for  the  Hope  Farm  people  to  think  over: 

“I  get  mall  over  a  rural  route.  On  ask¬ 
ing  for  my  mail  this  afternoon  at  postoffice 
this  is  what  I  got.  from  the  postmaster: 
'Well  l‘ll  tell  you  one  thing,  we’re  not  going 
to  look  that  through  two  or  three  times  a 
day  for  you,’  delivered  in  a  tone  of  irritation 
and  peevishness  impossible  to  convey  to 
paper.  After  that  a  self-respecting  'man 
couldn’t  inquire  again  without  authority  from 
higher  up,  for  which  I  have  written.  Query  : 
Could  a  man  command  his  income  in  a  com¬ 
petitive,  private  enterprise  without  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  put  out  the  mall  when  it  was  wanted 
in  a  town  of  3,000  inhabitants  with 
half  a  dozen  assistants  scouring  the  country 
and  one  at  his  elbow?  Not  once  a 
week  on  an  average,  and  to-day  for  the  first 
time  twice,  would  I  care  to  get  my  mail  at 
the  office.  Christian  charity  would  perhaps 
dictate  that  I  look  at  the  matter  from  his 
point  of  view.  If  I  hadn’t  stepped  into  the 
office  for  my  mail  when  I  was  there  it  would 
have  been  left  half  a  mile  from  my  house 
to-morrow  along  about  dusk,  he  could  have 
continued  his  chat  and  his  salary  would  fall 
due  and  be  paid  regularly.  What  is  the 
opinion  of  R.  N.-Y.  readers?  What  is  the 
usage  in  other  postoffices?  w.  w.  g. 

Brandon,  Vt. 

When  I  was  out  west  I  saw  a  thing  which 
Impressed  me.  A  big  farmer  came  to  the 
postoffice  window  and  asked  a  respectful  ques- 
tion.  The  postmaster,  a  little  sniff  of  a  man — 
mi  per  cent  collar  and  necktie — stood  smok¬ 
ing  a  cigar  and  made  no  effort  to  explain, 
l  he  big  farmer  uoared  at  him. 

“For  two  cents  I’d  come  in  there  and 
boot  you  good.” 

1  lie  little  man  thought  he  was  safe  behind 

ms  fence - so  he  pointed  his  thumb  at 

a  two  cent  stamp,  lie  was  too  near.  Quick 

a  flash  the  farmer  reached  in  and  caught 
that  little  man  by  his  big  nose  and  pulled 
his  face  through  the  window. 

“Now  answer  my  question  and  give  me  the 
stamp ! 

little  man  gave  the  desired  informa¬ 
tion  literally  “through  his  nose,”  and  you 
never  in  your  life  saw  official  manners  Im¬ 


proved  as  they  were  in  his  case.  The  town 
applauded  the  farmer  for  weeks!  Whenever 
I  see  one  of  these  surly  drones  I  want  some¬ 
body  to  pull  his  face  through  the  window 
or  boot  him  up  and  down  the  street.  1  am 
in  favor  of  civil  service. 

Is  Salt  a  Poison? — The  Hope  Farm  man 
must  become  an  expert  dodger  if  he  is  not 
bowled  over  by  some  of  these  questions : 

“When  a  question  comes  up  -which  Web¬ 
ster’s  latest  fails  to  make  clear,  what  can 
one  do  but  ask  The  R.  N.-Y.  ?  Such  a  ques¬ 
tion  came  up  at  the  dinner  table,  when  I 
spoke  of  salt  as  a  poison  if  taken  in  large 
quantity.  No  one  at  the  table  thought  it 
true  of  human  beings,  but  possibly  might  be 
of  some  animals.  Several  years  ago  we  wetted 
a  mash  for  the  liens  with  the  water  in  which 
corned  beef  had  been  cooked.  A  few  of  the 
hens,  after  suffering  distressing  contortions, 
died.  We  thought  too  much  salt  must  have 
caused  the  trouble;  we  wanted  confirmation 
however,  and  wrote  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  Replies 
from  two  or  three  confirmed  our  suspicion 
that  salt  was  the  cause,  one  saying  he  should 
have  thought  all  the  hens  would  die,  as  salt 
ill  excess  is  a  powerful  poison.  I  shall  be 
greatly  obliged  if  you  will  sit  down  in 
some  cosy  corner  of  that  comfortable  new 
house  of  yours  and  inscribe  this  small  chunk 
of  wisdom.  mbs.  w.  c.  l. 

My  “chunk  of  wisdom”  after  Webster’s 
failure  will  be  like  salt  that  has  lost  its 
chlorine.  The  best  medical  authorities  I 
can  find  say  that  salt  is  not  a  poison.  It 
is  often  given  a's  a  medicine.  In  some  cases 
a  solution  of  salt — a  teaspoonful  in  a  pint 
of  water — Is  injected  into  the  blood.  The 
salt  is  passed  away  through  the  kidneys. 
A  large  excess  of  salt  will  act  as  a  purga¬ 
tive  or  emetic.  I  have  noticed  the  danger  in 
giving  salt  to  hens.  I  think  the  danger  is 
due  to  the  hen’s  peculiar  system  of  digestion. 
I  understand  that  the  kidneys  do  not  throw 
off  as  large  a  per  cent  of  wastes  as  with 
animals.  Again  the  crop  of  the  hen  will 
permit  the  salt  to  back  up  and  remain  as  a 
strong  brine  for  a  time.  This.  I  think,  causes 
irritation  and  inflammation.  But  Webster 
knows  more  about  it  than  I  do.  and  so  no 
doubt  do  many  of  our  readers.  Let’s  hear 
from  the  experts  about  salt  and  strawberries. 

Home  and  Farm. — The  hens,  or  rather  the 
pullets,  are  starting  up  at  last.  Most,  of  our 
pullets  were  hatched  so  late  last  year  that 
Winter  caught  them  unprepared,  and  they 
have  been  slow  to  start.  It.  has  required 
nerve  to  keep  on  feeding  them  in  apparent 
idleness,  and  proves  anew,  what  poultry 
keepers  always  say,  that  it.  does  not  pay  to 
hatch  chicks  late  in  the  season.  The  excep¬ 
tion  of  course  is  where  you  have  expensive 
birds  of  a  new  breed.  In  such  cases  it  may 
pay  to  set  every  egg  up  to  July.  As  I  write 
five  sitting  hens  have  responded  to  pur  sign, 
with  more  to  follow.  .  .  .  We  have  had 

some  trouble  lately  with  rats  in  the  grain 
bin.  Our  cats  keep  the  mice  pretty  well 
down,  but  they  do  not  like  to  tackle  the  rats. 
We  have  been  catching  them  with  a  steel 
trap  concealed  in  the  grain.  The  boys  let 
one  big  fellow  free  in  a  room  with  the  cat. 
Tiger  jumped  at  him,  caught  him  with  his 
claws,  held  him  at  arm’s  length  safely  until 
he  could  fix  his  teeth  in  the  rat’s  neck.  It 
was  a  cruel  fight — I  suppose  the  same  method 
has  been  followed  by  cats  for  thousands  of 
generations.  I  am  told  that  men  in  battle 
are  about  as  cruel.  Men  who  under  other 
circumstances  would  be  good  friends  and 
neighbors  will  shoot  and  slash  at  each  other 
without  really  knowing  why.  No  war  for 
me,  please.  .  .  .  We  have  made  a  number 

of  plant  boxes  out  of  old  fence  boards — 2% 
by  3  feet.  They  will  be  filled  with  good  soil 
and  used  for  tomatoes  and  potatoes.  The 
latter  are  put  in  the  sun  until  the  sprouts 
start:  thick  and  strong.  Then  they  are  cut 
and  planted  about  two  inches  deep  in  the 
boxes,  and  kept  well  watered.  As  the  sprouts 
appear,  sand  is  sifted  over  them,  so  they 
grow  up  through  it,  and  when  it  seems  safe 
to  do  so  the  plants  are  set  out  in  furrows— 
seed  and  all.  Some  years  this  will  pay.  We 
shall  also  stake  some  potato  plants — -tying 
up  the  vines  as  we  do  tomatoes  and  nipping 
off  the  side  branches.  .  .  .  About  three 

acres  of  brush  land  have  been  cleared  ready 
for  tree  planting.  The  larger  brush  is 
burned — the  rest  piled  around  the  trees.  We 
shall  plant  Elberta  and  Carman  peaches  as 
fillers  in  an  apple  orchard  planted  in  this 
rough  manner.  These  varieties  seem  to  do 
well  under  this  system.  I  am  also  thinking 
of  using  some  dwarf  pear  trees  and  apples 
on  dwarf  stock  as  fillers.  I  have  never 
tried  them,  but  It  seems  to  me  they  would 
answer.  We  are  so  surrounded  by  the  scale 
that  we  need  small,  early-bearing  trees  of 
some  sort.  A  fair  proportion  of  our  peach 
buds  seem  to  be  alive  thus  far.  h.  w.  c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a’  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  IS. 


No.  816.  Stanhope.  Price  complete,  168.00.  As 
good  as  sells  for  (25.  more. 

33  Years  Selling  Direct 

Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been  sold 
direct  from  our  factory  to  user  fora  third  of 
a  century.  We  ship  for  examination  and  ap¬ 
proval  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  You 
are  out  nothing  if  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price.  Wo  ore  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  In  the  world  selling  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  exclusively.  We  make  200  styles  of 
Vehicles,  65  styles  of  Harness.  Send  for 
large  free  catalog. 


No.  646.  Combination  Top  Buggy.  Price  com- 
jlete  with  extra  stick  seat,  (50.50.  As  good  as  sells 
'or  (25.  more. 


TRADE 
Your  Old 
Buggy  fora 
New  One 


We  are  selling  the  entire 
output  of  a  buggy  top  and  re¬ 
pair  factory  at  less  than  reg- 
ular  factory  prices.  You  can  make  yoOT  Old  buggy 
look  like  new  for  only  a  few  dollars. 

Eight  Faotories  With  One  Selling 
Heads  Entire  Output  direct 
to  you* 

The  entire  output  of  eight  factories  making  Bug¬ 
gy  Tops  and  Supplies,  Vehicles  of  all  kinds,  Paints 
and  Varnishes,  Steel  Ranges,  Sewing  Machines, 
Farm  ami  Blacksmith  Tools,  Steel  Wheels  and 
Handy  Wagons,  Telephones  and  Supplies. 

All  combined  to  cut  down  selling  expense  and  de¬ 
liver  goods  to  the  consumer  direct  at  unheard  of 
low  prices. 

Write  for  Big  Free  Catalog* 

describing  and  illustrating  the  output  of  all  of  our 
factories  In  one  big  volume.  The  greatest  selling 
plan  ever  devised,  to  save  money  for  the  buyer, 
plainly  and  clearly  explained.  The  Book  is  free. 
Write  for  it. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO., 
Dept,  31  Cleveland,  O. 
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“Anderton” 
Vehicles 

are  the  only  ve¬ 
hicles  sold  on  a 

Real  Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance;  no  money  on  deposit; 
no  note  to  sign;  no  fuss  of  any  kind. 

We  dare  make  this  offer  because  we  can 
trust  “Anderton”  Vehicles  to  sell  themselves 
and  because  we  can  really  save  you  from  815.00 
to  $35.00  on  your  vehicle. 

More  than  this.  We  give  you  a 

Two  Years  Approval  Test, 

backed  by  a  $25,000.bank  deposit  which  we  have 
put  up  to  guarantee  the  return  of  your  money, 
if  your  vehicle  does  not  give  satisfaction. 

Why  not  "try  an  Anderton  with  your  money 
in  your  pocket?” 

Write  for  our  free  110-page  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  No.  14.  It  fully  explains  our  offer  on 
high-grade  vehicles  and  harness. 

THE  ANDERTON  MFG.  CO., 

19  Third  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


GUARANTEED  BUGGIES 


lHEREIs  a  reason  why  you  can  buy  a  better  buggy  from  us  at  $29.50  than  you 


T,  _ _  _ 

can  from  others  at  (45.00  and  (50.00.  We  bought  our  gear  woods,  wheels  am 
shafts  of  white  split  hickory  when  the  market  was  low.  These  woods 
are  In  the  Evanston  Top  Buggy  exclusively  In  the  parts  named  and  the 
buggy  Itself  sella  to  you  for  S29. 50.  It  Is  the  highest  grade,  strongest, 
light  draft  and  most  stylish  vehicle  in  the  world.  Hides  easy,  wears  long 
and  Is  of  striking  finish  and  appearance.  Our  complete  catalogue  of 
vehicles  and  harnesses  free  when  you  send  for  it— »  book  about  top  buggies 
you  ought  to  get  and  read  before  buying  one.  _ 

_ THE  FAVORITE  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  1 5 Dayton  Block, 


Have  You  Seen  the  New  Split 
Hickory  Vehicle  Book?  I 


Top 
Buggies' 


From 

$35 

to 

$50 


Thi*  i,  on  illustration  of  our  new 
1906  Split  Hickory  Special.  You  can't 
see  from  this  small  illustration  just 
what  it  is  like.  Our  catalog  shows  it 
gotten  up  in  19  different  styles.  We 
can  furnish  it  any  way  you  want  it 
and  ship  it  promptly.  Th*  price  is 
(50.00  with  a  legal  bindiDg  guarantee 
for  two  years,  and  shipped  anywhere 
to  anyone  on  30  Days  Free  Trial. 


T  will  be  well 
worth  your 
while  to  send 

for  one.  It  costs  you  nothing  but  a  penny  for  a  postal,  or  a 
two-cent  postage  stamp.  You  can't  know  what  our  great 
proposition  is  until  you  get  our  catalogue.  You  may  not 
think  you  will  be  interested— perhaps  you  may  not.  We  do 
not  sell  every  one,  but  we  can  save  you  money.  We  guar¬ 
antee  every  vehicle  that  we  manufacture  for  two  years. 
Our  Guarantee  is  a  legal  one  and  it  means  full  value  to 
every  purchaser. 

Spilt  Hickory  Name  l’late  on  a  vehicle  stands  for  quality.  It 
stunds  for  fair  treatment,  and  if  our  goods  are  not  satisfactory  after 
you  have  given  them  BO  Days  Free  Trial,  they  cost  you  nothing. 

The  new  catalogue  tells  you  all  about  the  factory  we  have 
equipped  inwhich  w  e  manufacture  our  SPLIT  HICKORY  SPECIAL 
TOP  BUGGY.  It  tells  all  about  the  saving  that  you  make. in  buy¬ 
ing  from  headquarters,  how  you  save  the  dealer’s  and  middleman’s 
profit,  which  is  at  least  S25  on  a  buggy  like  our  Split  Hickory 
Special.  We  want  you  to  know  all  about  our  plan.  Will  you  write 
for  our  new  catalogue  today? 

Tho  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  H.  C.  P ho  I  pa.  Proa. 
Station  290,  Cincinnati ,  Ohio 


In  Actual  Use! 


$50  Columbia  King  Buggy 

. .  Sumner,  Ia..  July  27,  1905 

Columbia  Mfg.  and  Supply  Co,.  Cincinnati.  O.: 

Gentlemen— The  buggy  I  bought  of  you  arrived  July  5th  and  Is  O.  K.  in  every 
particular — every  bit  as  goodas  represented, and  you  havemy  thanks  and  best  wishes 
for  your  success.  Yours  very  truly,  E.  R.  Kohinson. 

If  yon  want  the  best  buggy  in  the  world  for$50,  write  us  forfull  particulars.  Our$50 
Columbia  King  is  equal  to  other  buggies  sold  in  your  neighborhood  for  from  $75  to  $100. 
We  make  more  than  250  styles  of  Vehicles  and  harness.  Write  for  our  large  and  hand¬ 
some  new  catalog.  Mailed  FREE. 

COLUMBIA  MFG.  ®  SUPPLY  CO.,  808  Vandalia  Avenue,  Cincinnaii,  Ohio. 


It’s  the  COLUMBIA  KING  Buggy — the  triumph  of  our  25  years 
of  buggy-making.  We  build  it  in  over  100  different  styles.  Of  the  finest, 
most  substantial  construction  ;  sold  direct  from  factory  to  farmer  on  30  Days*  Free  Trial, 
under  a  Two  Y  ears’  Ironclad  Guarantee.  The  gentleman  in  the  buggy  above  is  Mr.  E.  K. 
Robinson.  Here’s  what  he  writes  of  his 


To  Make  Your  Wagon  Last 

BUY 


The  Milburn  Wagon 

'THE  MILBURN  W  AGON  costs  more  than  many  others, but  we  can  prove  to  you  that  i  is 
1  worth  more  than  it  costs — worth  more  in  good  satisfactory  service  and  in  the  entire  luck  to  f 
mean  little  annoyances  from  weak  parts  that  break  down  just  when  you  do  not  want  them  to. 
Where  would  you  fiud  another  wagon  ironed,  reinforced  and  built  up  from  tire  to  seat  as  is 
the  MILBURN?  Look  at  the  cut  of  the  hind  gear  and  reinforced  axle  we  show  here.  That 
reinforcement  in  the  axle  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  one  used  on  any  wagon.  And  there  are 
no  holes  bored  through  into  the  front  or  hind  axle  for  bolts,  except  twosmal  1  holes  in  the  front 
axle  to  hold  the  bolster  plates  in  place.  And  note  that  the  hounds  are 
Pieces  of  Perfectly  Straight-Grained  Wood. 

For  it  is  common  sense  that  no  crooked  or  cross-grained  hound 
can  be  as  strong  as  the  perfectly  straight  hound  on  the  MILBURN. 

And  the  iron  is  put  on  heavy  iu  spite  of  this— following  up  the 
Milburn  Policy  of  Building  lip  and  Adding  Strength 
until  there  are  no  weak  spots  in  the  whole  wagon.  A  care¬ 
ful  look  at  the  MILBURN  wagon  is  a  liberal  education  in 
wagon  building.  We  want  you  to  go  and  see  one  at  your 
dealer’s.  But  if  you  haven’t  time  to  call  on  the  MILBURN 
dealer  in  your  town  or  do  not  know  just  where  to 

Write  For  Our  Wagon  Bo< _ 

It  goes  carefully  into  the  details  of  wagon  building,  and  reading  it  willmake  you  a  better  judge 
of  wagon  building  all  your  life.  We  will  gladly  mail  you  a  copy  free. 

MILBURN  WAGON  COMPANY.  Dept.  IL.  Toledo.  Ohio 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  FARMERS'  HORSE  COMPANY. 

The  German  Coach  stallion  Arnulf,  pic¬ 
tured  on  the  first  page,  Fig.  99,  is  owned 
by  a  company  of  farmers  in  Monroe  Co., 
N.  Y.  Mr.  John  G.  Gascoign,  who  man¬ 
ages  the  horse,  sends  us  the  following 
facts.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
other  places  where  stallions  have  been 
handled  in  this  way  by  farmers.  Is  the 
method  generally  satisfactory? 

“He  is  owned  by  the  Hamlin  Horse 
Stock  Co.,  and  was  purchased  by  them 
June  1,  1905,  price  $3,000.  The  company 
is  composed  of  15  members,  each  with  a 
share  of  $200.  It  is  organized  with  a 
president,  John  Martin,  secretary,  D.  R. 
Singleton,  directors,  five  in  number,  John 
Gascoign,  one  of  the  directors  and  mana¬ 
ger.  The  horse  is  kept  by  Gascoign,  so 
much  a  year.  In  selecting  that  breed,  we 
thought  we  could  improve  the  stock  for 
general  purposes,  and  get  some  heavy 
coach  horses.  They  are  better  travelers 
than  the  Percheron,  more  active,  and 
heavy  enough  for  all  farm  purposes.  His 
weight  now  is  1,475  pounds ;  he  stands  16J4 
high,  a  beautiful  brown  in  color.  He  is 
a  very  active  horse,  but  kind  and  gentle 
so  far."  _ 

COLT  OUT  OF  CONDITION. 

What  is  the  matter  with  m,v  colt?  It  was 
foaled  in  July.  Mother  used  slightly;  colt 
grew  well ;  taken  off  in  November,  put  In 
box  stall  and  fed  on  hay  and  oats.  About 
January  1  noticed  It  was  getting  thin  and 
did  not  eat  well.  I  changed  from  oats  to 
bran ;  did  not  seem  to  like  it.  Teeth  have 
been  examined  by  veterinary,  also  ■  throat, 
apparently  all  right :  temperature  and  pulse 
normal.  I  am  obliged  to  give  milk  in  bottle, 
as  it  eats  so  little;  hardly  touches  grain  of 
any  kind  and  appetite  indifferent.  A  veterin¬ 
ary  has  been  giving  tonics  for  two  weeks,  but 
1  can  see  no  results  yet.  Seems  fond  of 
apples  and  potatoes  but  1  am  not  sure  that 
they  should  form  any  great  part  of  the  food. 

Canada.  d.  w. 

You  have  got  a  job  on  your  hands  to 
save  this  colt.  I  suggest  that  you  con¬ 
tinue  the  milk  and  keep  water  in  the  stall 
at  all  times.  You  can  try  a  little  cut  hay 
that  has  been  sprinkled  with  sweetened 
water  and  a  few  carrots  or  beets  that 
have  been  sprinkled  with  a  few  oats  and  a 
little  dry  bran.  1  do  not  think  it  best  to 
give  the  apples  or  potatoes  if  you  can  get 
carrots.  Get  a  fresh  sod  and  throw  it  in 
a  good-sized  box  in  one  corner  of  the 
stall.  It  occurs  to  me  that  your  trouble 
has  come  from  the  colt  not  receiving  the 
right  kind  of  food  and  care.  A  colt  with 
a  poor  start  is  of  little  value.  How  many 
of  our  readers  will  tell  us  their  way  of 
growing  a  colt  up  to  one  year  old?  Now 
is  a  good  time  to  talk  it  over.  This  also 
reminds  me  that  the  sheep  will  soon  be  in 
the  pasture.  There  will  be  a  few  late 
lambs  and  how  will  the  little  ones  get 
any  milk  if  there  is  no  water  in  the  lot 
for  the  mother?  I  low  many  of  our 
friends  will  take  part  and  bring  this  sub¬ 
ject  up  in  time  to  save  the  little  fellows 
from  being  runts  or  culls? 

M.  D.  WILLIAMS,  D.  V.  S. 


MILCH  COAT  OR  " POOR  MAN'S 
COW." 

Recant  questions  about  milch  goats  have 
called  out  comment  from  readers.  Here  are  a 
few  testimonials  foi*  this  useful  animal: 

I  see  some  one  inquiring  of  the  Hope  Farm 
man  about  milch  goats.  If  I  know  anything 
at  all,  it  is  about  goats.  In  my  native  land 
(Switzerland)  we  call  the  goat  the  poor 
man's  cow.  I  have  seen  milch  goats  that 
would  put  some  of  your  crack  Jerseys  to 
shame  for  quantity  of  milk.  I  remember  that 
Grandmother  had  two  goats  whose  udders 
would  drag  on  the  ground  and  give  from  six 
to  eight  quarts  of  milk  for  10  months  of  the 
year.  I  would  rather  have  a  piece  of  Grand¬ 
mother’s  goat  cheese  on  my  bread  than  the 
choicest  butter.  Our  goats  there  would  aver 
age  from  300  to  400  pounds  and  would  make 
quite  a  morsel  of  meat  when  butchered.  They 
will  eat  almost  anything  from  a  dishrag  to 
the  fresh  and  choice  leaves  of  the  maple.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  a  flock  of  those  animals 
from  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  or  Tyrol  would 
both  be  a  profit  to  the  importer  and  a  bless¬ 


ing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts 
of  America.  l.  b.  a. 

Salem,  Neb. 

I  notice  in  Hope  Farm  Notes  a  woman 
asks  about  goats.  A  neighbor  of  mine  on  a 
steep  mountain  ranch  kept  quite  a  flock  for 
years,  the  main  dependence  of  a  large  and 
growing  family  for  milk,  butter  and  meat. 
The  butter  was  good,  though  very  white,  the 
meat  of  the  young  goats  almost  like  venison  ; 
their  food  easily  obtained  from  brush  and 
weeds.  They  were  common  goats,  not  An¬ 
goras,  the  latter  not  being  so  good  for  milk. 
One  good  goat  will  more  than  supply  one 
adult  with  milk.  When  I  was  a  child  in  Car- 
son  City,  Nevada,  a  neighbor  living  in  the 
same  house  with  us,  (a  double  one)  had  two 
goats  which  more  than  supplied  their  family 
of  four  persons,  two  adults  and  two  children, 
and  they  sold  milk  to  us  also.  A  flock  of 
goats  ran  wild  in  the  streets  there,  and  the 
kids  made  fine  playmates  for  us  children. 

California.  s.  k.  a. 

If  it  were  not  for  that  most  useful  of  all 
domestic  animals,  most  poor  families  of 
Kuropean  countries  would  be  without  milk 
and  less  healthy  than  they  are  at  present. 
Cows  and  goats  and  all  domestic  animals  are 
as  a  rule,  and  mostly  from  necessity,  kept  in 
stables  from  the  day  they  are  born  until  they 
have  lost  their  usefulness  and  wander  to  the 
butcher  shop  or  sausage  factory.  I  have  seen 
such  cloven-footed  animals  with  feet  grown 
out  in  such  a  shape  that  they  looked  like 
a  crescent;  goats  that  when  they  were  led 
through  the  village  streets  their  feet  rattled 
as  they  walked  along.  Goats  there  are  stable 
fed  the  year  around;  the  youngest  members 
of  the  families  go  off  every  morning  with 
sickles  and  a  large  square  canvas  to  gather 
nutritious  grasses  from  the  roadsides,  and  in 
late  Summer  they  cut  and  dry  it  to  be  saved 
for  a  Winter  supply.  All  vegetable  refuse, 
such  as  potato  parings  mixed  with  a  little 
ground  feed,  mixed  wet.  is  about  the  general 
ration  of  these  goats.  In  the  Winter  cabbage 
leaves,  turnips,  mangels,  malt  grains,  etc.,  and 
as  to  the  quantity  of  milk,  well,  I  have 
Jersey  heifers  give  far  less  when  fresh  milk¬ 
ing.  We  must  take  in  consideration  the  large 
size  of  these  animals  in  comparison  to  the 
ones  one  sees  here  in  the  poorer  parts  of  our 
cities;  those  1  would  not  give  stable  room. 
The  goat  in  Europe  is  the  most  despised  by 
milkdealers  and  owners  of  cows  whose  milk 
is  below  par,  when  early  in  the  Spring  the 
goats  in  the  country  freshen  almost  all  at  the 
same  time.  The  laborer’s  wife  can  now  save 
her  few  pennies  that  she  carried  all  Winter 
to  the  dealers  in  cow’s  milk  and  even  lay 
away  some  coin  that  now  comes  in  from  the 
sale  of  extra  milk  to  the  neighbors.  Goats 
are  kept  in  little  boxstalls,  and  where  many 
are  kept  they  are  tied  along  the  walls  of  a 
horse  or  cow  barn,  tied  with  little  collars 
and  chains.  If  I  lived  in  the  city  to-day  and 
had  to  have  milk  for  a  baby  1  would  keep 
a  goat  or  two,  but  not  as  a  nuisance  to  my 
neighbors,  but  in  a  sweet  clean  stall  and 
wouldn’t  worry  about  a  milkman.  In  southern 
Germany  in  the  Duchy  of  Baden  such  goats 
can  be  bought  for  from  $3  to  $5  of  American 
money;  freight  across  the  ATlantic  $10  each. 
They  are  of  all  colors  from  white  to  chamois, 
horned  and  mulleys,  and  I  hope  that  some 
day  our  American  people  will  appreciate  their 
modest  demands  and  great  usefulness. 

Connecticut.  august  ihm. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
”a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 


(lean  Bones 

^^*Any  kind  of  growth 
knocks  the  price  of 
the  horse.  Usually  his  ser¬ 
vices  are  lost  too.  99 %  of 
these,  including  Spavin, 

Ringbone,  Curb  and  Splint 
are  cured  by 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 

Used  Two  Years  Successfully. 

Weet  Hampton  Beach.  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  June  22 ,1906. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Knoeburg  Falla,  Vt. 

Gentlemen: — Please  eend  in©  a  copy  of  your 
“Treatiae  on  the  Horae  and  hil  Diseases.’*  I  have 
a  stable  of  fine  horses  and  have  used  pour  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  for  two  years  with  the  very  best  of  re¬ 
sults  ,  and  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  it. 

Yours  truly,  John  Cusiter. 

Price  $1;  6  for  $5.  Greatest 
known  liniment  for  family  use.  All 
druggists  sell  it..  Accept  no  sub¬ 
stitute  The  great  book  A  Treat¬ 
ise  on  the  Horse,*’  free  from  <’ 
gists  or 


Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co»j 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 


yRAlSE  YOUR  CALVESS. 

cheaply  and  successfully  on 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 


\ 


AND  SELL  THE  MILK. 
Free  Pamphlet  -  =  How  to 

Address 

The  Harwell  Mills,  Waukegan, 


>  do  it./ 

,  111/ 


DElT»T0M$!"wro«2 


A  Specific  for  Wind  and  Throat 
troubles.  25  years  in  Veterin¬ 
ary  practice,  14  years  on  the 
market,  proves  its  worth.  One 

to  two  cans  will  effect 
a  permanent  cure  for 
Heave*.  f  1.00  per  can.  All 
or  sent  direct,  express  prepaid. 

Send  for  booklet  of  endorsements. 


THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


LABEL 

Stamped  with  your 
name  or  address,  also 
numbers.  The  best 
mark  for  all  live  stock 
to  save  loss  or  confusion. 

Samples  Free*  Agents  Wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA,  74  Main  St.. 

West  Lebanon,  N.  H, 


THE  LANGWORTHY  SPAVIN  CURE, 

The  Cure  that  CUKES,  has  made  thousands  of 
dollars  for  owners  of  lame  horses  by  making  them 
sound.  Sent  post-paid  to  any  part  of  the  World  on 
receipt  of  Two  Dollars.  Guaranteed  to  cure  the 
worst  cases  of  SPAVIN,  RINGBONE,  SPLINT, 
Etc.,  or  money  refunded.  Send  for  circulars, 
LEWIS  BROS.,  Proprietors,  Jordan,  N.  Y. 


ACCIDENTS 

will  happen.  The  colts  will  get 
hurt.  Any  Soft  Inflamed  Bunch 
can  be  removed  in  a  pleasing 
manner  with 

ABSORBINE 

No  blister.  No  hair  gone. 
Comfort  for  the  horse.  Profit 
for  you.  $2.00  per  bottle  de¬ 
livered.  Book  4-B  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  man¬ 
kind,  $1.00  Bottle.  Removes  the 
black  and  blue  from  a  bruise 
at  once.  Stop  Toothache,  Re¬ 
duce  Swellings.  Genuine  inanu- 
factured  only  by 

W,  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Monmouth  St  ,  Springfield, Mass. 


Dr.  Holland’s  Medi¬ 
cated  Stock  Salt 

has  no  rival  as  a  Conditioner  and 
Worm  Destroyer.  A  true  remedy 
for  the  ilia  of  stock.  Health, Thrift 
and  Rapid  Growth  are  the  result* 
of  its  use.  Guaranteed  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  is  claimed  for  it.  Ten 
(10)  feeds  for  a  cent.  $ 

THE  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 
Write  for  Booklet.  Agents  Wanted 


FOR  SALE 


MALE  ANiA  FE- 
jtj  j L  e  EL IC  ftt 

I’he  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf,  Flint,  Michigan. 


Degistered  Ayrsliires.  If  you  want  to  improve 
your  herd,  purchase  cows  and  young  stock  from 
first-class  milkers  of  strong  constitut  ion  and  the  best 
dairy  type.  Correspondence  solicited.  MAPLE 
ROW  STOCK  FARM ,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  V. 

Large  English  Berkshires  faaie.  aM- 

year  old  Registered  Sow  of  choicest  breeding. 
NUTWOOD  FARMS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y„  R.  F.  I).  No.  4. 


R 


EG.  O.  T.  C.  AND  P.  CHINA  PIGS,  CHEAP. 

JOHN  L.  TKEXLER,  Mertrtown,  Pa. 


nUROC-JERSEY  PIGS  and  BRED  SOWS. 
”  stock  eligible  to  registry.  Write  for  prices, 
dress  A.  B.  WOODIU  LL,  Wading  River,  N.  Y. 


All 

Ad- 


ENGLISH  BERKSHIRE  SOWS,  18.00:  White 
Holland  Gobblers,  $0.00;  Buff  Orpingtons,  15  eggs 
$1.00;  Barred  Bocks,  Eggs  75c;  Cockerels  and  Hens 
$1.25.  W.  A.  LOTHEKS,  Lac  k,  Pa. 

Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

/ 

Send  postal  card  for  64-paso  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


A  Lady  can  hold  him. 


of  the  BEERY  BIT 
TOUR  O  ITS  IN  ONE 

Cures  Klrkers,  Kunnwaya,  Puller*, 
Shyer*,  ete.  Send  for  lilt  on  Ten 
Pay**  Trial  and  circular  showing 
the  four  distinct  ways  of  using  it. 

Prof,  J.Q.  IScery,  Pleasant  I1U1,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE! 

REG.  PERCHERON  STALLION 

2  years  old.  Chestnut  Buy.  Will  make  1800  lb.  horse. 
Price  $000.  Will  trade  on  driving  horse.  Address 
A.  A.  HOPKINGEK,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 

KENTUCKY  JACK  FARM. 

A  fine  lot  of  big  Black  well-bred 
KENTUCKY  JACKS,  also  Im¬ 
ported  SPANISH  JACKS, 
selected  by  me  personally  from 
the  very  best  breeds  of  Jacks  in 
Spain.  We  furnish  a  certificate 
of  pedigree  with  each  Imported 
Jack.  Come  and  see  me  or  write 
for  prices.  I  can  please  you. 

JOE  E.  WRIGHT  ,  Junction  City,  Ky. 

KENTUCKY  JACKS 

AND  STALLIONS. 

One  hundred  head  of 
Jacks,  Jennets,  Saddle,  Trotting 
and  Pacing  Stallions  and  some  nice 
Poland  China  Hogs,  We  won  more 
premiums  on  Jacks  than  all  other 
breeders  combined  at  Ky.  State  Fair 
1905.  Write  for  what  you  want. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  COMPANY,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Branch  barn  for  jacks,  Marion,  Kansas. 


Star  Farm  Holsteins 

CUT  IN  TWO. 

That  is  terrible  for  our  competitors — but  grand 
for  you.  The  specious  claims  of  alleged  quality  and 
superiority  aro  simply  intended  to  make  you  pay 
more  than  you  ought  to.  I  guarantee  superiority 
and  quality,  and  cut  the  price  25  per  cent.,  isn’t  that 
worth  saving?  Special  prices  on  registered  cows, 
service  bulls,  heifers  and  calves. 

250  head  to  select  from  250 

Illustrated  circulars  and  valuable  information  sent 
free  on  application. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 

Dept  D.  Cortland,  N.  Y, 


Pure  Bred  Holstein-Frieslan  Bull  Calves 

From  Registered  and  Record  Stock.  ALFALFA 
SOIL  from  lots  that  have  raised  alfalfa  for  the  past 
five  years.  Prices  moderate.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 


The  Edgewater  Herd, 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Holstein  cattle  of  the  purest  breeding,  Chester 
White,  Poland  China,  Berkshire,  Essex,  and  Ifuroe 
Jersey  Red  Swine  of  ail  ages  A  Splendid  bred  lot 
of  Young  Stock  on  Hand  for  Sale,  also  Choice  Grade 
Dairy  Cows.  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 
Address  W.  R.  SELLECK,  Huntington,  N,  Y, 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin1;  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  If  not  satisfactory.  Keg. 
Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cow« 
InCalf.  Hamilton  &Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Holstein-Frieslan  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.K.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Wavnes  Paul  DeEol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
Delvol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  rojm 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  ou 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM.  Rifton,  Ulster  Co..  N.Y. 


Jersey  Cattle,  Berkshire  Hogs, 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  905  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  FOR  SALE 

Butter  Boy  Mechlhilde,  Born  March  15,  1905. 

More  white  than  black;  well  grown;  a  fine  indiviuual. 
Sire,  a  son  of  De  Kol  2ds.  Butter  Boy  3d.  Dam 
made  440.4  lbs.  milk,  3.6£  fat,  19.4.0  butter  in  7  days. 
1753.95  lbs.  milk,  77.98  lbs.  butter  in  30  days.  A.R.O. 

T.  A,  MITCHELL, 

YVeedsport,  N.  Y.)  Oakland  Farm. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

H OLSTEIN -FK 1  ESI  AN  S 
are  bred  for  large  Production,  Good  Size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  A'dmals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  w  ill  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bum,  Calves. 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Neshanic,  N,  J 


Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

$20.00  to  $25.00 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Writefor  Piiotochaphs  and  Pedighjcks. 

We  also  offer  special  bargains  in  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  our  great  Sir  Korndyke  Manor  l>e  Kol  Jr 
K1VKNBUKGH  BROS..  Hillhurst  Farm,  Oneida.  N.Y 


BRIIjIj  FARM 

Holstein  Cattle. 

Home  of  Lord  Netlierland  DeKol.  Great  sire  of  high 
testing  butter  cows.  He  has  34  A.  R.  O.  daughters. 
High  class  stock  at  prices  that  will  make  you  a  profit. 
Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  anything  you  may  need. 

E.  C.  BRILL,  Pougliqimg,  N.  Y. 


ICHLAWN  FARM 

HIGH  CLASS  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

F.  P.  KNOWLES,  Auburn,  Mass. 

BULLS  IN  SERVICE. 


Canary  Mercedes’  Son,  whose  dam,  Canary 
Mercedes,  has  an  official  record  of  25  lbs.  2  oz.  Butter 
in  7  days.  Her  milk  averaging  4.92  per  cent  butter 
fats  and  4.5  per  cent  fat  for  30  days.  Her  milk,  and 
that  of  her  five  daughters,  three  ol'  them  with  records 
over  20  lbs.  all  in  official  tests  averaging  4.15  per  cent 
butter  fats. 

Oakland  Sir  Nanette,  whose  dam,  gramldam  and 
sire’s  dam  have  official  butter  records  that  averaged 
22  lbs.,  and  whose  milk  averaged  4.27  per  cent  fats. 
Write  for  information  and  prices  on  choice  animals. 


If  you  are  going  TrTr^fc~r  Cil  ■  ■  ILi""'  1_"1\T  BULI-*-  and  wU1  write  ua 
to  buy  a  _P  M  ^  ^  M  ~  1  a  1  ^  just  what  you  want,  we  will 

send  full  pedigrees  and  descriptions,  together  with  prices  that  will  convince  you  that  we  have  high-class 
animals  at  low  prices.  The  Stevens  Brothers-Hastings  Company, 

BROOK8IDE  HERD,  Lacona,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  Proprietors 

Largest  Importers  of  Oldenburg  German  Coach,  Percheron  and  Belgian 
Stallions  in  America.  Have  Imported  357  head  in  the  last  fifteen  months. 
We  won  all  possible  prizes  shown  for  and  Grand  Championship  with 
our  German  Coachers  and  Belgians  at  the  Lewis  &  (’lark  Exposition, 

-  - ..  Portland,  Oregon,  at  the  American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show,  Kansas  City 

Missouri,  and  at  the  Toronto  Exposition  at  Toronto,  Canada,  and  all  the  leading  Stato  Fairs  and  Horse 
Shows  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  two  years.  We  have  the  prize  winners  of  the  world  and  our  prices 
are  no  higher  than  others.  Write  us  for  further  information.  J.  CROUCH  Si  SON,  LaFayette, 
Indiana,  Staunton,  Virginia  and  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

YVe  have  just  received  in  our  Barns  from  Europe,  10O  Head  of  HIGH  CLASS  GERMAN 
COACH,  PERCHERON  and  BELGIAN  STALLIONS. 
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A  FINE  HOLSTEIN  COW. 

The  cut  on  this  page,  Fig.  103,  shows 
the  Holstein  Friesian  Ymba  3rd’s  Pledge 
Clothilde  No.  51890,  owned  by  E.  H. 
Knapp  &  Son,  Greenwood  Stock  Farm, 
Fabius,  N.  Y.  At  three  years  of  age  in 
a  seven-day  official  test  she  gave  457.55 
pounds  of  milk,  making  20.25  pounds  of 
butter,  and  when  five  years  old  made  an 
official  record  of  637.20  pounds  milk; 
25.17  pounds  butter  in  seven  days.  The 
Messrs.  Knapp  have  about  40  finely-bred 
animals,  many  of  them  with  large  A.  R. 
O.  records.  The  herd  is  headed  by  Katy 
Spofford  Corona’s  Son.  In  his  pedigree 
are  nine  official  records  averaging  25.343 
pounds  butter  in  seven  days,  and  seven 
world’s  official  records,  showing  that  he 
is  from  a  family  of  remarkable  producers. 

RHEUMATISM  IN  A  HOG. 

I  have  a  half-grown  hog  that  was  taken 
sick  about  two  weeks  ago — It  ran  around  the 
pen  as  if  in  intense  pain.  I  applied  hot 
water  with  a  little  turpentine  in  it  with 
cloths,  keeping  it  on  until  he  quieted  down, 
then  covered  him  up  warm  ;  gave  ginger  and 
castor  oil.  The  next  day  he  seemed  some¬ 
what  better,  but  spine  seemed  to  be  affected: 
he  was  stiff  and  twisted  slightly  to  one  side, 
remaining  so  for  some  time ;  then  the  stiff¬ 
ness  worked  down  apparently  into  hind  legs. 
Now  he  Is  better,  and  I  think  will  pull 
through.  What  ailed  the  pig?  a.  b. 

Burt.  N.  Y. 

The  inquirer  in  telling  how  he  has 


time  when  they  usually  bring  best  prices. 
Up  to  the  holidays  there  is  little  call  for 
them,  as  poultry  is  much  in  evidence. 
During  the  months  mentioned  occurs  the 
banquet  season  prior  to  Dent.  During  that 
time  the  price  usually  goes  down.  I  have 
known  it  to  be  better  the  last  of  April  and 
early  May  than  during  March,  if  Lent 
fell  about  that  time.  They  will  go  to 
market  at  from  eight  to  12  weeks  old.  It 
is  a  question  of  fat  and  heft  rather  than 
age.  They  should  weigh  alive  from  40  to 
60  pounds,  the  latter  extreme.  It  will 
be  readily  seen  that  at  five  pounds  gain  a 
week  the  lamb  can  easily  weigh  40  pounds 
at  two  months.  But  they  must  be  fat. 
A  lamb  that  is  fat,  weighing  40  pounds 
will  bring  twice  the  price  of  one  of  60 
pounds  and  thin.  My  first  experience  was 
with  two  lambs  shipped  in  March.  One 
was  fat  and  weighed  46  pounds,  the  other 
weighed  10  pounds  more,  and  was  not  fat. 
The  first  cleared  me  $6,  the  latter  $2.50. 
In  order  to  attain  this,  the  ewes  must  be 
well  nourished,  so  the  lamb  will  be  plump 
at  birth;  then  the  ewes  fed  to  produce  a 
large  milk  flow,  and  the  lambs  provided 
with  plenty  of  rich  food,  which  they  may 
quickly  learn  to  eat. 

There  is  no  way  to  get  the  lambs  early 
except  to  have  the  right  kind  of  ewes. 
All  sorts  of  devices,  such  as  high  feeding 
after  a  little  starving,  and  the  like,  are  all 
more  or  less  of  a  delusion.  Very  little 
dependence  can  be  put  in  the  various 
“Down”  breeds  to  breed  early  enough  to 
bring  the  highest  price.  The  Hampshires 
are  probably  the  best  of  the  Downs  in 


YMBA  3RD’S  PLEDGE  CLOTHILDE  NO.  51890.  Fig.  103. 


cared  for  his  hog  leaves  out  one  important 
point,  that  of  bedding  and  shelter.  Even 
if  I  could  see  the  pen,  shelter,  and  all 
the  surroundings,  maybe  the  best  I  could 
do  would  be  to  guess  at  his  ailment.  In 
spite  of  good  feeding  aqd  care,  they  some¬ 
times  go  off.  Sometimes  farmers  give 
their  hogs  everything  they  need  but  good 
beds  and  shelter.  They  seem  to  think  that 
it  makes  no  difference  if  the  bed  is  damp 
and  the  roof  leaks.  My  guess  in  this  case 
is,  that  the  hog  has  an  attack  of  rheu¬ 
matism.  He  may  recover  speedily,  and  it 
may  be  some  time  before  he  is  right  again. 
Give  him  a  warm,  dry  bed,  and  do  not 
overfeed,  and  hold  out  inducements  for 
him  to  take  exercise.  As  soon  as  possible 
give  him  the  run  of  a  grass  plot  if  you 
can,  which,  with  warmer  weather,  will 
tend  to  improvement. 

JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

RAISING  EARLY  LAMBS. 

What  months  should  hothouse  lambs  be 
dropped?  How  old  should  they  be  when 
marketed?  Can  ewes  be  made  to  drop  lambs 
in  October?  j.  M.  w. 

Bethel,  N.  Y. 

1  do  not  like  the  term  “hothouse”  lambs, 
as  it  rather  implies  that  they  must  be 
raised  with  artificial  heat,  in  expensive 
barns  particularly  constructed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  when  the  fact  is,  a  very  inexpen¬ 
sive  structure  can  be  made  to  answer,  if 
it  is  only  free  from  draughts,  and  well 
ventilated,  and  it  need  not  be  very  much 
above  the  freezing  point  in  temperature. 

I  lie  best  time  for  lambs  to  be  dropped  for 
the  high-priced  Winter  market  is  in  No¬ 
vember.  Then  the  lambs  should  be  ready 
for  market  in  January  and  February,  the 


this  respect.  A  ewe  with  a  good  mixture 

of  Merino  blood  will  answer  the  purpose 
much  better  when  mated  with  a  Down 
ram,  a  very  nice  lamb  will  result.  The 
Dorsets  are  the  ideal  sheep  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  or  those  with  a  strong  mixture  of 
this  blood.  For  generations  they  have 
been  bred  to  lamb  at  any  season,  and 
they  are  large  milkers.  The  Tunis — a 
sheep  having  its  origin  in  a  hot  climate — 
is  rapidly  coming  into  favor  for  early 
lambs.  Their  lambs  are  particularly  fat 
in  the  hindquarters. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombautt's 


Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustio  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  tarsend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


BESTOFSEPARATORS 
ACTUALLY  FREE 
OFJJOST. 

This  is  really  the  fact  in  the  purchase  of  a 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

Any  reputable  person  may  buy  a  DE  LAVAL  ma¬ 
chine  on  such  liberal  terms  that  the  machine 

actually  pays  for  itself. 

And  it  not  only  does  this  the  first  few  months, 
in  which  it  saves  its  cost,  but  goes  on  doing  it  for 
fully  twenty  years  to  come.  In  the  face  of  these  facts 
buying  trashy  “cash-in-advance  ”  separators,  or  any 
other  than  the  best,  is  penny  wise,  dollar  foolish. 
Such  machines  quickly  lose  their  cost  instead  of 
saving  it,  and  then  go  on  losing  instead  of  saving. 

There  is  no  possible  reason  why  any  buyer  of  a  ! 
Cream  Separator  should  be  content  with  less  than  the 
DE  LAVAL  and  there  never  was  a  more  promising 
time  to  make  this  most  profitable  of  all  farm  in¬ 
vestments. 

Send  at  once  for  new  catalogue  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  ft  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

9  &  I  I  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


109-113  YOUVILLESQ. 
MONTREAL. 


General  Offices : 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET,  75  &  7TORONTa  REET’ 

NEW  YORK. 


14-16  PRINCESS  STREET, 
WINNIPEG.  ’ 


CREAM  SEPARATOR  OFFER 


FOR  $19.90  WE  SELL  THE  CELEBRATED  DUNDEE  SEPARATOR;  FOR 
$29.00  WE  SELL  THE  FAMOUS  AMERICAN  CREAM  SEPARATOR, 
WHICH  HAS  ALWAYS  RETAILED  AT  $76.00  TO  $100.00.  READ  OUR 
OFFER  ON  THE  ECONOMY,  THE  BEST  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD. 


1= 

mm  niiC  nm  I  AD  nCCCD  Cut  this  advertisement  out  and 
UUn  UrlC  UULL.au  UriElli  send  to  us,  enclose  one  dollar,  state 
whether  you  wish  a  separator  of  300.  400  or  500-pound  capacity  per  hour, 
for  all  purposes,  we  by  all  means  recommend  the  large  500-pound 
capacity  size.  We  will  send  you  our  celebrated  Economy  Separator  by 
freight  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  examination.  Examine  the  separator  at  your 
nearest  railroad  station,  and  if  you  are  satisfied  it  is  in  every  way  the  best  cream  sep-  ( 
arator  made,  then  pay  the  railroad  agent  our  SPECIAL  PRICE  and  freight  charges, 
then  take  the  separator  home  and  give  it  60  days’  trial,  during  which  time  put  it  to 
every  possible  test,  compare  it  with  any  other  machine  made,  and  if  you  do  not  find 
It  runs  easier,  skims  closer,  skims  colder  milk,  cleans  easier,  wears  better,  easier  to  operate, 
more  simple,  less  possibility  of  getting  out  of  order,  in  short,  if  you  do  not  And  it  in  every 
way  the  best  cream  separator  made*  you  can  return  the  separator  at  our  expense,  and 
we  will  immediately  return  your  money,  including  any  freight  charges  paid  by  you. 

OUR  CDCPIAI  DQIPC  for  the  Wonderful  economy  separator  is 

UUil  9" LOIAL  rnluL  S33.95  for  the  300-pound  per  hour  capacity,  $39.95  for 
the  400-pound  capacity  size,  and  542.75  for  the  big  500-pound  capacity  size,  the  size 
which  we  especially  recommend.  DON’T  DELAY;  enclose  $1 .00,  say  whether  you  want  | 
the  $33.95,  $39.95  or  the  542.75  size:  Let  us  send  the  machine  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to 
examination,  pay  the  balance  to  the  railroad  agent,  then  use  it  60  days,  and  if  you  do 
not  pronounce  it  by  far  the  best  cream  separator  made,  regardless  of  name,  make  or  “f' 
price,  return  it  to  us  and  get  your  money  back  at  once.  IF  YOU  DON’T  SEND  $1.00 'for  the  Economy,  be 
sure  to  write  for  our  FREE  Cream  Separator  Catalogues  and  wonderful  offers.  On  a  postal  card  or  in  a  letter 

to  us  simply  say:  "Send  me  your  Free  Separator  Offers.’’  and  you  will  receive  free,  by  return  mall,  postpaid, 

our  three  Special  Cream  Separator  Catalogues,  large  pictures  of  our  $19.90  Dundee.  $29.00  American  and  all 
our  Economy  Separators,  illustrations,  descriptions,  testimonials,  copies  of  many  diplomas  and  medals,  our 
$1,000.00  quality  challenge,  our  great  guarantee  free  trial  plan,  pay  after  received  terms  and  the  most  won¬ 
derfully  liberal  separator  offers  ever  heard  of.  On  a  postal  card  or  in  a  letter  simply  say:  send  me 
your  Free  Separator  Offers.”  and  get  all  we  will  send  you  free  by  return  mail,  postpaid. 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  FREE  THESE  6  BIG, 
CANE  SEATED  DINING  ROOM  CHAIRS 

when  all  your  orders  to  us  have  amounted  to  $50.00,  or.  If  you  send 
orders  to  us,  you  can  have  your  choice  of  hundreds  of  valuablearticles. 
.  »„  ,w  .»  .»  .  .  »  such  as  pianos,  organs,  buggies,  rich  pieces  of  furniture,  etc.  This  won¬ 

derful  offer  will  go  to  you  free  when  you  send  for  our  Economy  Separator  or  write  for  our  free  separator  oners, 
ccun  AIIC  nni  I  AD  TnnAV  CIIDC  and  let  us  send  you  an  Economy  Separator  C.O.  D..  other- 
otNU  UNt  UULLAn  IUUAT  oUlluj  Wise  be  sure,  today  (this  minute),  on  a  postal  card  or  in  a 
letter  to  us  to  say:  “Send  me  your  FREE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  OFFERS.”  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


Get  the 
’  Cream 

GET  IT  ALL.  GET  THE 
LAST  DROP.  BUY  DI¬ 
RECT  FROM  THE  FAC¬ 
TORY  AT  FACTORY 
PRICES  AND  SAVE 

20%  to  50% 

It’s  to  your  interest  to 
know  about  the  liberal 
selling  plan  of  the 

Davis 

Cream  Separator 


No  other  skimming  device  known  so  surely  gives 
you  all  the  cream,  and  none  does  it  with  so  little 
work.  It  is  absolutely  the  simplest  and  easiest 
running  separator.  Only  3  pieces  In  its  bowl. 
Think  of  the  ease  of  keeping  such  a  bowl  clean. 
It  never  can  get  out  of  balance.  The  tank  Is  only 
belt  high,  no  high  lift.  You  should  know  all 
about  the  Davis.  Investigate  before  you  buy. 
Write  to-day  for  money  aavlno  catalog  No.  140. 


DAVIS  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 

56 A  North  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


THIS  SKIMMING  < 


MACHINE 


takes  the  cream 
from  the  milk 
quicker  than  wringers  squeeze  water 
from  clothes.  It  gets  a  quarter  to 
a  half  more  cream  than  by  setting, 
because  it  uses  centrifugal  force— a 
force  thousands  of  times  stronger, 
quicker,  more  effective  than  the 
force  that  makes  cream  rise  in  pans. 


harpl«s 

TUBULAR 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Skimming  finished  five  minutes 
after  milking,  because  boy  of  ten  can 
run  Tubular  during  milking.  No 
skim  milk  to  warm,  because  skim 
milk  is  fed  still  warm  from  cow. 
Half  less  washing,  labor  and 
expense,  because  only  cream  is  put 
away.  Catalog  X-153  explainsclearly. 

THE  SHARPIES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Toronto,  Can.  West  Chester,  Pa.  Chicago,  111, 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE  KFiwsr® 


%  creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and 


made  fertile, 
make  Sewer 


Jackson's  Round  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  m 
Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile, etc.  Write 
for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOBS  H.  JACSSOK,  76  Third  Ate.,  Albuij,  N.  I. 
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ACME 


SIZES 

3  to  17  feet 

Agents 

Wanted. 


pulverizing  Harrow 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest 
Riding  Harrow  on  earth.  The 
Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pul¬ 
verizes,  turns  and  levels 

all  soils  for  all  purposes. 
Made  entirely  of  cast 
steel  and  wrought  iron 
— indestructible.  » 
Catalog  and  booklet. 
"An Ideal  Harrow"  by 
HenryStewart  sent  free. 

I  deliver  f.  o.  b.  at  New  York, Chicago,  Colatnbns,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  etc, 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer, -Millington,  New  Jersey. 

BRANCH  HOUSES:  llOW.  Washington  SI.,  CHICACO.  240-244  7th  Ava.  S.,  MINNEAPOLIS.  1316  W.  8th  St., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  216  loth  SI.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Cor.  Water  and  W.  Cay  Sts.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAl'EK. 


It’s  Only  the 
Rightly  Built 
—Manure 
Spreader 
THAT  PAYS 


THE  DOG  QUESTION. 

A  Trap  for  Dogs. 

I  read  in  some  farm  paper  about  10  years 
ago  bow  a  farmer  solved  the  sheep-kiljing 
dog  problem,  which  I  think  is  the  most  sen¬ 
sible  and  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  all  prowl¬ 
ing  worthless  dogs  that  I  have  ever  heard 
of.  He  built  a  square  pen  of  rails  back  of 
his  barn,  the  first  ones  laid  on  the  ground 
full  length,  the  second  ones  laid  a  little  in 
towards  the  center  and  each  one  in  succes¬ 
sion  sloping  in  same  way,  until  the  pen  was 
about  four  feet  high  with  the  opening  about 
four  feet  square  in  the  top  with  the  few  last 
rails  fastened  together  at  the  corners,  which 
arrangement  made  a  trap  that  any  dog  could 
readily  run  up  on  either  sloping  outside,  and 
jump  down  into  from  the  top,  but  could  not 
jump  out  for  lack  of  a  foot  hold.  Then 
he  would  occasionally  drop  a  little  bait  in  at 
night,  but  always  remove  it  during  the  day¬ 
time.  Then  whenever  he  found  a  dog  fn 
the  trap  that  belonged  to  a  neighbor  whom  he 
know  he  would  bring  the  owner  there  and 
show  him  the  dog  in  the  trap,  and  tell  him  he 
could  take  the  dog  home  unharmed,  but  If 
he  ever  found  him  there  again  he  would  not 
he  responsible  for  what  might  happen  to  him. 
Rut  ail  strange  dogs  found  in  the  pen  he 
would  convert  into  fertilizer,  and  he  was  get¬ 
ting  quite  a  large  number  of  rich  spots  on  his 
farm.  I  do  not  know  that  his  method  would 
be  strictly  according  to  law,  but  I  think  it 
would  he  pretty  hard  to  sustain  an  action  for 
dog  damage,  for  how  could  the  real  fate  of 
the  dog  be  proven  if  the  farmer  attended  to 
the  business  in  person,  and  should  keep  all 
others  about  the  place  in  ignorance? 

Ohio.  A.  A.  FRADENBURG. 

What  Are  They  Good  For? 

The  system  in  use  at  the  present  time 
In  this  county,  Otsego,  is  for  the  assessors 
of  each  town  to  charge  each  dog  found  on 
their  rounds  to  an  owner  if  possible ;  if  not, 
to  say  nothing  about  it,  or  to  recommend  to 
some  one  that  so-called  stray  dogs  be  killed. 
The  tax  is  light,  50  cents  for  each  dog,  $2  for 
each  additional  dog,  $3  for  each  female.  In 
this  county  there  are  something  like  5,000 
dogs,  which  pay  at  tax  of  some  kind,  and  of 
these  it  is  safe  to  say  there  is  not  one  In  a 
hundred  that  Is  of  any  use  to  the  owner,  ex¬ 
cept,  as  one  man  said,  ‘‘to  keep  bread  from 
molding.”  In  my  immediate  neighborhood 
I  am  the  only  farmer  without  a  dog,  and  of 
all  those  around  me  not  one  is  of  the  least 
use  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  kept 
—driving  a  dairy  herd — but  are  rather  a  det¬ 
riment.  Formerly  when  there  were  a  great 
many  sheep  kept,  there  was  great  loss  each 
year  from  these  same  worthless  dogs.  Be¬ 
sides  those  given  up  to  taxation,  It  is  con¬ 
ceded  by  all  that  a  great  many  dogs  escape 
listing  by  one  cause  or  another. 

West  Burlington,  N.  Y.  c.  D.  K. 

A  Pennsylvania  View  of  It. 

It  is  very  trying  on  one’s  nerves  to  read 
about  the  helplessness  of  those  New  England  j 
and  Jersey  farmers  who  are  so  effeminate 
that  they  are  unable  to  protect  themselves 
or  property  from  deer.  It  is  hard  to  imag 
Ine  that  we  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  could 
endure  such  an  annoyance.  Why,  even  in 
our  State,  we  have  very  severe  laws  pro¬ 
tecting  dogs,  but  whenever  one  gets  trouble¬ 
some  it  somehow  passes  out  of  existence. 
Even  our  district  attorney  notified  his  neigh¬ 
bors  to  keep  their  dogs  off  his  premises  or 
he  would  shoot  them.  Recently  a  deer 
strayed  into  our  county,  and  was  shot  out  of 
season.  The  lawyers  have  been  working  on 
it  for  months,  but  can  make  nothing  out  of 
it.  Sentiment  is  too  strong  to  stem. 
Pennsylvania,.  ,  w.  t.  s. 

The  Vermont  Dog  Law. 

In  your  discussion  of  sheep  and  dogs  I 
have  not  seen  the  Vermont  law  discussed. 
As  it  has  been  in  force  for  20  years  or  more, 
and  I  believe  gives  general  satisfaction  I  will 
describe  it.  Every  owner  of  a  dog  is  re¬ 
quired  to  obtain  a  license  from  the  town 
clerk  before  the  first  of  April  each  year,  and 
to  pay  a  tax  of  .ft  on  males  and  $4  on  fe¬ 
males.  Each  license  is  numbered,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  description  of  the  dog,  and  each  dog 
must  wear  a  collar  with  the  number  of  the 
license  and  its  owner’s  name  and  address  on 
it.  The  money  obtained  is  kept  as  a  fund  to 
pay  for  the  sheep  killed  by  dogs  in  that  year. 
Whatever  remains  at  the  end  of  the  year  is 
turned  into  the  general  fund  of  the  town.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  constable  to  kill  all  un¬ 
licensed  dogs,  and  if  he  does  not  do  so  after 
complaint  is  made  he  is  liable  to  fine.  Very 
few  dogs  escape  the  lax.  Of  course  if  the 
dog  is  caught  killing  sheep  his  owner  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  damage,  but  it  is  seldom 
that  the  dog  is  caught  in  the  act,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  this  law  the  owners  would  lose 
the  value  of  his  sheep.  There  are  very  few 
sheep  kept  here  now  compared  to  what  there 
were  years  ago.  but  I  do  not  think  the.  fear 
of  dogs  has  much,  if  anything,  to  do  with  it. 
Vermont.  chas.  h.  wrigiit. 

A  Suggestion  from  Missouri. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  sort  of  dog  tax 
would  he  the  thing:  Frame  a  law  taxing  each 
female  canine  $10  per  year,  and  each  male  I 


dog  10  cents,  or  else  let  the  latter  be  exempt 
from  taxation.  The  effect  would  be  like  this : 
No  man  would  keep  a  female  dog  unless 
a  valuable  purebred  animal,  as  the  owner  could 
not  afford  to  pay  so  high  a  tax  on  a  mongrel- 
A  very  large  majority  (much  larger  than 
at  present)  of  people  would,  of  course,  keep 
male  dogs.  But,  don’t  you  see,  in  a  few 
years  there  would  be  but  few  mongrels  in 
existence,  and  the  whole  number  of  canines 
would  be  far  less  than  at  present.  If  not, 
why  not?  l.  g. 

Missouri.  _ _ 


Wart  on  Horse. — I  think  W.  I.  II.,  page 
150,  is  mistaken  about  the  wart  on  his  horse's 
neck.  1  think  he  will  find  a  “sitfast,”  or  pipe 
extending  deep  into  the  neck,  and  the  only 
thing  that  will  remove  it  is  a  blister.  I  am 
sure  Dr.  Williams  will  agree  with  me,  and 
will  prescribe  a  blister  for  it.  I  took  care 
of  one  a  year  ago  last  Summer  that  acted 
as  W.  I.  II.  says  his  does,  and  after  blister¬ 
ing  the  pipe  was  pulled  out,  and  was  about 
three  inches  long,  with  a  warty  looking  spot 
big  as  a  half  dollar  on  the  top  of  it.  I  would 
suggest  that  he  change  the  collar  after  be¬ 
ginning  to  use  her  again,  and  be  sure  It  rests 
as  easy  as  possible  on  top  of  the  neck. 

New  York.  o.  J.  burley. 

Early  Birds. — The  hen  I  had  sitting  on 
11  fertile  eggs,  page  136.  hatched  11  chickens 
by  the  night  of  the  twentieth  day ;  one  was 
rather  weak  and  died  the  next  day,  but  the 
10  are  fine  and  healthy.  I  have  them  in  our 
feed  house,  and  they  have  free  access  to  a 
large  pile  of  dry  feed  that  I  have  mixed  for 
the  hens,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  beef 
scrap  in  it.  How  do  you  suppose  it  will 
affect  them?  I  also  have  a  pile  of  mixed 
grain  there,  hut  I  shut  theta  away  from  that 
until  they  are  older,  as  there  are  whole  oats 
in  it,  and  I  thought  perhaps  it  would  not  be 
good  for  them.  I  am  going  to  try  them  on 
the  dry  feed,  with  some  cracked  corn,  cracked 
peas  and  pinhead  oats  part  of  the  time. 

J.  B.  MAPES. 

Buckwheat  Hulls  in  Manure. — For  use 
under  chicken  perches  buckwheat  hulls  are 
preferable  to  sawdust.  At  many  mills  where 
buckwheat  is  ground  these  hulls  are  run  into 
the  tail  race.  This  should  not  he.  Mixed 
with  manure  they  keep  it  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  handling,  and  they  contain  more 
manorial  value  Ilian  sawdust  and  none  of  Its 
objectionable  features.  g.  g.  g. 

New  Jersey. 

R.  N.-Y.  It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  these 
hulls  outside  of  the  buckwheat  growing  dis¬ 
tricts. 


Don't  get  the  idea  that  just  any  spreader 
is  a  good  investment.  That’s  a  mistake. 

There  are  spreaders,  some  thousands  of 
them,  that  were  so  constantly  being  laid  oft  for 
repairs  that  they  are  never  taken  out  of  the 
shed  any  more. 

Those  investments  are  dead  losses. 

But  if  you'will  investigate  you  don’t  need  be 
bothered  with  that  kind. 

How  shall  you  set  about  finding  out? 

Well,  go  into  the  record.  Find  out  about 
the  spreader  you  are  thinking  of  buying, 
—what  it  is, 

— what  it  does, 

— what  its  recordlhas  been. 

On  these  three  points  we  invite  the  fullest  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Success  spreader.  We  think 
the  whole  matter  is  included  in  them. 

What  it  is.  It  is  the  one  spreader  that  lit¬ 
erally  grew.  Every  part  and  feature  of  it  is 
the  result  of  experience.  Nearly  30  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  it. 

Materials?  Largest  of  all  axles— tough,  second 
growth  white  ash  frame — steel  pin  direct  drive 


chain — beater  steel  braced  to  axle— apron  on 
three  series  of  rollers — harpoon  teeth  (new 
feature)  to  keep  beater  ends  clear — every  part 
made  just  as  experience  has  shown  to  be 
necessary. 

"What  it  does.  Handleseverything  of  manure 
kind  and  all  commercial  fertilizers,  easier  and 
more  satisfactory  than  any  other  spreader. 

Its  record.  Ask  the  users.  There  are  a  good 
many  thousands  of  them — nearly  as  many  as 
all  other  spreaders  combined. 

It’s  the  spreader  of  experience — the  one  you 
can  get  information  about  by  inquiring. 

See  that  you  get  the  worth  of  your  money. 
You  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the 
machine  you  buy.  That’s  the  way  the  Success 
is  sold. 

For  that  fair  price  you  get  in  the  Success  a 
spreader  that  is  known,  that  has  made  its  own 
way,  that  works  rights— that  is  durable.  Re¬ 
member  the  nearly  30  years  experience.  It 
ought  to  count  for  something. 

Our  spreader  book  will  help  you.  It  tells  the 
truth  and  it’s  free.  Write  for  it. 


KEMP  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

BOX  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SPREADING  TEST 

30  DAYS 


YOU  can  use  this  American  Manure  Spreader  a  month  FREE  to 
prove  it  is  as  represented.  Upon  receipt  of  your  order,  we  will 
ship  the  Spreader  promptly  and  prepay  the  freight.  Use  it  30  days 
on  your  farm.  If  you  don’t  find  it  all  we  claim— send  it  back  at  our 
expense.  The  test  won’t  cost  you  a  cent. 

We  make  you  this  offer  because  we  know  what  the  American 
Manure  Spreader  will  do.  We  know  tt  will  Pay  for  Itself. 

You  get  this  unusual  opportunity  because  we  make  more  high 
grade  Manure  Spre?.ders  than  any  other  concern  in  the  world. 

That’s  why  we  can  give  you  this  chance  to  test  our  Spreader  fn 
your  own  way  in  your  own  fields. 

American  Manure  Spreaders  are  made  right. 

We  are  old  established  manufacturers.  We  buy  everything  in  big 
quantities.  Thus  we  always  get  the  very  best  at  rock  bottom  prices. 

Our  men  are  experienced.  They  have  been  building  Manure 
Spreaders  for  many  years. 

This  means  the  best  possible  machines  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 


We  sell  direct  to  you  because  we  are  able  to  give  you  much  better 
value  for  your  money  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  machine  than 
any  one  else  could.  We  always  keep  in  close  touch  with  our  customers. 
They  tell  us  just  what  our  Spreaders  are  doing,  and  we  keep  the  stand¬ 
ard  wUr  machinessothatevery  penny  you  pay  us  comes  back  to  you 
in  full  Manure  Spreader  value.  IVe.  do  not  belong  to  any  Trustor  Com¬ 
bination.  We  are  an  entirely  Independent  Concern. 

The  American  Manure  Spreader  of  today  represents  the  highest 
development  in  Agricultural  Implement  building. 

It  is  absolutely  modern  and  up-to-date. 

It  is  a  sensibly  and  practically  built  machine. 

Nothing  about  it  is  exposed  to  unnecessary  strain.  There  is  no 
complicated  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order.  Every  part  is  made  extra 
strong  and  all  are  substantially  put  together. 

The  American  Manure  Spreader  doubles  the  value  of  every  bit  of 
manure  you  put  on  your  land.  It  breaks  up  and  pulverizes  it  thoroughly. 
The  distribution  is  uniform.  Every  foot  of  your  land  gets  its  share, 
and  the  manure  is  in  such  shape  that  it  mixes  easily  with  the  soil. 

After  using  the  Spreader  A  Month  FREE,  you  can  take  time  to 
pay  for  it. 

It  may  earn  its  cost  before  you  remit  us  any  money. 

Send  for  particulars  of  our  generous  proposition  today. 

You  will  be  well  pleased  if  you  do. 

If  you  tell  us  the  number  of  acres  you  cultivate,  and  how  many 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  you  keep,  we  can  give  you  the  Govern¬ 
ment  statistics  as  to  value  of  your  manure  crop. 

Write  to  us  today.  Do  it  now!— before  the  matter  has  a  chance  to 
slip  your  memory.  Address— 

AMERICAN  HARROW  CO. 

1630  Hastings  Street_ Detroit,  NHoh.  | 


The  triumph  of  mechanical  ingenuity— the  King  of 
all  Manure  Spreaders— the  product  of  31  years 
of  exclusive  spreader-building  by  the  father  of  all 
Manure  Spreaders— Mr.  Joseph  S.  Kemp.  You  can’t 
afford  to  farm  nowadays  without  a  20th  Century.  It 
makes  your  land  richer,  more  valuable;  increases 
crops,  decreases  labor;  makes  enjoyable  the  most  un¬ 
pleasant  job  on  the  farm.  Our  big  catalog  answers 
every  question.  Your  best  judgment  should  urge 
you  to  send  for  this  free,  money-making  book 
No.  A-7  coday. 

The  J.  S.  Kemp  Manufacturing  Co., 
Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


CENTURY 

MANURE 


There  is 
No  Other 

KEMP 


i.  8.  Kemp 


1906. 
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BLOOD  SPOTS  IN  EGGS. 


Do  you  know  the  cause  of  blood  spots  in 
eggs?  Of  course  it  is  caused  by  a  rupture 
of  a  blood  vessel  in  the  egg  passage,  but 
what  causes  the  rupture,  or  the  weakness  of 
the  blood  vessels?  I  have  had  some  complaint 
about  such  eggs  lately.  The  ration  includes 
cornmeal,  ground  oats  and  animal  meal  in 
mash ;  corn,  scorched  wheat  and  barley. 

Connecticut.  j.  r.  k. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the 
ration  quoted  which  would  give  a  clue  to 
the  reason  why  eggs  are  found  with  blood 
clots.  The  rupture  of  blood  vessels  is 
due  to  a  weakened  condition  of  their 
walls.  This  may  be  caused  by  over-fat¬ 
ness,  which  results  in  a  softening  of  all 
tissues,  and  is  called  fatty  degeneration. 
Other  conditions  than  excessive  fatness 
may  cause  debility  and  a  weakness  in  the 
tissues.  Usually,  however,  it  is  the  very 
fat  individuals,  so  far  as  my  observation 
has  gone,  that  are  responsible  for  the 
blood  clots.  Rough  handling  of  fowls 
even  in  the  best  of  health,  may  cause 
rupture.  Too  heavy  or  too  many  males 
undoubtedly  might  be  responsible.  Fre¬ 
quently  streaks  of  blood  are  found  on 
the  yolk,  which  might  be  construed  as 
due  to  rupture,  which  are  in  reality  due 
to  the  slow  development  of  the  germ.  The 
life  begins  to  develop  in  the  egg  at  a 
much  lower  temperature  than  is  ordinar¬ 
ily  supposed.  The  chick  begins  to  de¬ 
velop  at  a  temperature  below  70  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  though  the  development  is 
not  rapid.  It  is  very  apparent  therefore 
that  eggs  which  have  been  fertilized,  must 
be  kept  at  a  cool  temperature  to  prevent 
development.  No  wonder  that  “country 
store  eggs”  in  the  Summer  time  are  a 
doubtful  quantity,  and  small  wonder  also 
that  the  cold-storage  establishments  pre¬ 
fer  April  and  May  eggs  to  those  laid 
during  June  and  July  The  so-called 
blood  clot  may  also  be  due  to  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  germ  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  egg  before  it  has  been  laid.  There 
are  plenty  of  instances  on  record  to  prove 
that  the  germ  has  made  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  before  the  egg  has  been  deposited, 
where  conditions  were  such  that  the  fowl 
carried  the  egg  instead  of  laying  it.  The 
body  temperature  being  105  or  106  causes 
rapid  development.  I  would  therefore 
suggest  that  your  correspondent  investi¬ 
gate  to  make  sure  which  one  of  the  three 
causes  mentioned  is  responsible  for  the 
trouble.  James  e.  rice. 


HEN  WITH  RHEUMATISM. 

I  have  two  hens  that  have  lost  the  use  of 
their  legs,  fan  you  tell  what  is  the  matter, 
and  a  remedy  for  same?  One  hen  is  troubled 
in  only  one  leg.  The  leg  trails  behind  and 
the  toes  curl  tightly.  With  the  other,  one  leg 
projects  in  front  and  the  other  behind,  the 
toes  being  straight.  The  legs  and  feet  seem 
to  he  all  shriveled  up.  M.  R.  m’c. 

Le  Roy,  Mich. 

This  trouble  is  probably  rheumatism, 
and  the  shriveled  appearance  of  the  legs 
and  feet  is  the  result  of  the  disease.  I 
do  not  think  you  can  do  much  for  those 
hens  that  cannot  walk,  but  see  that  the 
house  is  not  damp,  and  get  the  sun  and 
fresh  air  to  them,  or  get  the  hens  in  a 
dry,  sunny  shed.  The  only  medicine  is  a 
pinch  of  salicylate  of  soda  in  their  drink¬ 
ing  water.  We  have  frequently  seen  this 
trouble  among  hens  closely  confined  in 
the  second  story  of  our  barn,  but  hardly 
ever  in  a  scratching  shed  house. 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 


MORE  HEN  RECORDS . 

I  have  54  black  hens,  cvoss  between  R.  P. 
Rock  hens  and  R.  I.  Red  male,  which  have 
laid  for  the  last  six  weeks  not  less  than  SO 
eggs  per  day.  and  February  21  we  got  42. 
J.  saw  F.  W.  It.’s  record  and  think  tins  is  a 
little  better.  F.  o.  J. 

Warren,  Maine. 

I  have  six  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  pullets  hatched 
the  last  of  last  April.  They  commenced  lav¬ 
ing  about  the  first  of  December.  Eggs  laid  in 
December,  61;  January.  133;  February,  125; 
total,  .119.  The  pullets  and  one  rooster  are 
kept  in  a  house  3  x  3%  feet  with  a  run  of 
Their  feed  is  mostly  mixed  grains 
with  lukewarm  water  twice  a  dav.  I  didn't 
shovel  snow  to  them  as  Mr.  Tillingliast  rec¬ 
ommends.  o  B  T 

Naugatuck,  Conn. 


I  have  a  small  hen  story  to  relate— 
2t“«  *00-  ?n  February  6  my  flock 
Barred  Rocks  laid  nine  eggs,  which  is 
|pr'„  result  than  F.  w.  R.  obtalne 
his  50  pullets,  as  told  on  page  160. 
are  two-year-old  liens.  However,  I  mi 
less  that  they  haven’t  equalled  that 
"inee  heven  is  the  highest  number 
boast  of  with  t hat  one  exception.  I  tli 
one  day  s  record  doesn’t  give  a  true 


sion  of  what  a  flock  of  hens  is  actually 
doing.  f.  s.  m. 

Boston,  Mass. 

I  have  63  Rhode  Island  Reds,  mostly  pul¬ 
lets.  Since  December  2,  up  to  February  22, 
I  have  sold  125%  dozen  eggs,  beside  what 
we  have  used  in  family  of  three.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  10  I  got  43  eggs:  16  I  sold  to  set  at 
five  cents  apiece ;  making  80  cents,  and  27 
I  sold  for  27  cenfs  per  dozen,  making  60  cents, 
a  total  of  $1.50.  T  rather  think  I  have  beaten 
F.  W.  R.,  Chester,  N.  J..  as  up  In  town  of 
Florida.  Montgomery  Co..  N.  Y.,  I  have  always 
been  designated  the  “Old  lien  Shepherd,”  as 
I  am  68  years  old  and  still  hale  and  hearty. 
Last  year  I  sold  from  72  hens  615  dozen 
eggs,  and  we  estimated  we  set  and  used  150 
dozen.  Yesterday,  February  27,  1  got  30  eggs. 

Florida,  N.  Y.  w.  s.  v. 

I  send  our  egg  record  for  the  month  of 
February.  My  wife  reads  all  about  Mapes, 
the  hen  man,  and  others,  and  she  thinks  the 
secret  of  hens  laying  is  all  in  the  feeding. 
Pen  No.  No.  No.  Variety, 

liens  Eggs 

1  19  238.  ..  .White  Wyandotte 

2  13  142 _ Bull’  Leghorns 

4  20  159 ...  .Plymouth  Rocks 

5  20  185.  ..  .Plymouth  Rocks 

6  15  51....  Light  Brahmas,  first 

egg  February  3d 

7  10  65.... Mixed  old  hens  three 

years  old 

8  15  68.... White  Leghorns 

9  10  60. ..  .Plymouth  Rocks  first 

egg  February  15 

122  968. . .  .for  month  of  February, 

1906 

The  above  are  all  this  season's  pullets 
hatched  in  May  and  June,  Brahmas  in  April, 
1905.  j.  j.  n. 

Baldwin,  L.  I. 

Two  Vermont  Pigs. — I  bought  two  plga 
April  24,  1905,  for  $5.  They  were  thre* 
weeks  old  when  I  got  them,  and  I  fed  them 
on  skim-milk  until  August  3,  when  I  bought 
100  pounds  of  middling,  and  mixed  It  up 
with  the  milk,  feeding  three  times  a  day. 
October  28  I  bought  100  pounds  of  meal  to 
go  with  the  middlings.  The  pigs  were  out 
in  the  pasture  four  months.  I  dressed  thos* 
pigs  December  7 ;  they  weighed  274  pounds, 
giving  me  at  seven  cents  a  pound  $33.18. 
I  paid  out.  for  800  pounds  feed  and  pigs, 
$16.15,  which  left  me  a  profit  of  $17.03. 

Vermont.  w.  s.  grimes. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS- 

We  have  three  eligible  to  registry  Guernsey  Bulls, 
one  nineteen  months,  one  eighteen  months,  and  one 
fifteen  months  old;  will  sell  these  bulls  at  $75  each. 
They  areall  sired  by  Auricula’s  Main-sheet  8870, 
out  of  good  producing  registered  Guernsey  cows. 

HILLHURST  FARM,  Orchard  Park,  N,  Y. 
A  3  to  4  Months  Old  Pig,  EXPRESS  PAID, 

In  exchange  for  a  few  days  of  your  spare  time.  You 
invest  no  money.  Send  for  particulars  at  once. 

PENN  A.  BERKSHIRE  CO.,  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 

FOUR  very  fine 
WHITE  HOLLAND 
TOMS.  Mary  H.  Spink,  IRodman,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Eggs  for 
Hatching  (Knapp  &  Duston strains;,  Prize  Win¬ 
ners;  $1  for  15,  $6  per  100. 

S.  L.  BRIGGS,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

“It’S  It,” 

Investigate 
ami  you  will 
find  the 

Parsons 

“LOW- 
DOWN” 
MILK 
WAGON 

Is  decidedly  “IT”  in  every  detail. 
PARSONS  "LOW-DOWN”  WAGON  WORKS, 

EARLVILLK,  N.  Y. 

STEEL  STANCHIONS 

Write  for  new  circular  and  prices. 

F.  R.  &  H.  J.  WELCHER, 

BOTLER  BT.,  NEWARK,  N.  Y. 

CHAIN-HANGING 


FOR  SALE 


inn  CHAIN-HANGING 

!  j  CATTLE  STANCHION 


The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  KOllERTSON, 
Forestville.  Conn. 


WARRINER’S 


CHAIN 

HANGING 


STANCHION 


HOLDS  THE 
ANIMALS  AS 
FIRMLY 
AS  RIGID 
STANCHIONS 
W  B.  CRUMB,  73 


Main  St.,  Forestville, Conn. 


MRS.  WINSLOW’S 

SOOTHING  SYRUP 

has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their  ' 

'  Te  -  - 


children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years. 1 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  I 
all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is 
ledy  to 


the  best  i 

remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


PISOS  CURE  FOR 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good. 
Use  in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


BABY  COVERED  WITH  SORES. 

Would  Scratch  and  Tear  the  Flesh  Unless 
Hands  Were  Tied— “Would  Have 
Died  But  For  Cuticura." 

“My  little  son,  when  about  a  year  and 
a  half  old,  began  to  have  sores  come  out 
on  his  face.  I  had  a  physician  treat  him, 
hut  the  sores  grew  worse.  Then  they  be¬ 
gan  to  come  on  his  arms,  then  on  other 
parts  of  his  body,  and  then  one  came  on 
his  chest,  worse  than  the  others.  Then  I 
called  another  physician.  Still  he  grew 
worse.  At  the  end  of  about  a  year  and  a 
half  of  suffering  he  grew  so  bad  I  had  to 
tie  his  hands  in  cloths  at  night  to  keep 
him  from  scratching  the  sores  and  tearing 
the  flesh.  He  got  to  be  a  mere  skeleton, 
and  was  hardly  able  to  walk.  My  aunt 
advised  me  to  try  Cuticura  Soap  and 
Ointment.  I  sent  to  the  drug  store  and 
got  a  cake  of  the  Soap  and  a  box  of  the 
Ointment,  and  at  the  end  of  about  two 
months  the  sores  were  all  well.  He  has 
never  had  any  sores  of  any  kind  since. 
He  is  now  strong  and  healthy,  and  I  can 
sincerciy  say  that  only  for  your  most 
wonderful  remedies  my  precious  child 
would  have  died  from  those  terrible  sores. 
Mrs.  Egbert  Sheldon,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Woodville,  Conn.,  April  22,  1905.” 


COLLIE  PUPS  Bargains. 

WHITE  COCHIN  BANTAM 

R.  I.  RED  and  BARRED  ROCK, 

Cockerels,  Hens  and  Pullets. 

“EGGS  TO  HATCH” 

From  the  above  at  8  cents  each,  and  also  Light 
Brahmas,  White  Wyandottes  and  Leghorns. 
WALTER  SHERMAN,  25 Boulevard, Newport, R.I. 


DOG  POWERS 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.  machines,  etc. 

Box  II,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  Best-  Cheapest 

The  International 

Is  the  only  Silo  with  an  Automatic,  Self  Adjusting 
Hoop.  Also  has  Continuous,  Open  Front,  Air  Tight, 
and  Easy  Operating  Door,  and  a  Permanent  Ladder, 
always  in  Position.  Made  of  Selected  2-inch  Tank 
Pine.  Matched,  ready  to  set  up.  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Box  91,  Jefferson,  O. 

ANGORA  GOATS 

FOR  SALE,  PURE  BLOOD,  REGISTERED  STOCK, 
Fine  condition.  Some  with  kids.  T.  H.  BAB¬ 
COCK,  Nanuet,  Rockland  Co.,  New  York. 

DEGISTKRKD  ANGORA  GOATS.— Pairs  or 
*\  trios.  REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 

Write  for  prices  and  information. 
MELROSE  STOCK  FARM,  Oincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

ONE  BREED  ONLY  ” 

C.  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill,  New  York. 

EGGS 

Buff  and  White  Wyandotte  Eggs  for  sale.  60  cents 
for  15  eggs,  $3.50  for  100  eggs.  OHAS.  I.  MILLER, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

The  Blue  Hen’s  Poultry  Plant, 

DOVER,  DEL., 

headquarters  for  the  New  York  Standard  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  eggs  for  setting,  per  setting  $1.00,  per 
100  $5.00.  These  eggs  are  extremely  large,  pure  white 
fancy  market  eggs.  The  chickens  are  large,  vigorous, 
active  and  handsome.  We  also  have  the  finest 
breeding  pensof  Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
pric.es  same  as  above.  Book  your  orders  early  and 
save  delay. 

ORPINGTONS 

GOOD,  STRONG,  HEALTHY  PURE  BRED  BUFF 
ORPINGTONS.  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  *3,00 
PER  SITTING. 

WOODSTOCK  HOUSE, 

ELMSFORD,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  KER,  Manager. 

ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM 

Cockerel  s'  1 W  ll  1 1 6  PlyiDOUtll  R0Cl(S} 

a,id9lo°r  lW.  Holland  TURKEYS}^ 

Improved  early  Canada  (90  day)  need  corn.  00  ear*  In  muslin  sack  $1. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Kggs  for  hatching  from  500  choice  mature  birds,  bred 
and  selected  for  vigor  and  egg  production.  Send  for 
our  circular  and  prices.  White&ltice,  Yorktown,N.Y. 

%A#HITE  LEGHORNS  1  Breeders  of 

W  HITE  PEKIN  DUCKS  |  high  class 

Roset’umb  White  Leghorns,  WlmeWyaudottes.  Wh. 
and  Barred  Plymouth  Roc.  s.  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks 
— Winners  of  4  Ribbons  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
Shows,  1906,  and  18  at  Dutchess  Co.  Fair,  1905.  Eggs 
from  Prize  Matings,  our  best  stock,  $3  for  15,  $15  per 
100.  High  class  fertility  stock,  specially  bred  to  pro¬ 
duce  fe  tile  eggs.  $1.50  for  13;  $6  per  100;  all  clear  eggs 
replaced  free  if  returned  express  prepaid.  Duck  eggs, 
$1.25forl0:  $8 per  100;  80 pens, 2000 layers.  Cutofsame 
in  Cypher’s  Catalogue,  and  their  authorized  agent. 
Bonnie  lirae  Poultry  Farm,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  Standard  bred  poultry  for  printed  ini 

beautiful  colon*,  contains  Fine  Chroma,  illustrates 
and  describes  (Ml  varieties.  (Jives  reasonable  prices 
for  stock  and  eggs,  tells  all  about  poultry,  their 
diseases,  lice,  etc.  Till*  book  only  lO  cents. 

B.  H.  GKEIDEK,  EHEEMS,  FA. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

50c.  perdoz. 

Incubator  chicks  10c.  each.  Stock  unsurpassed  for 
beauty  or  business.  HILANDALE  .FARM,  Kt. 
2,  Brooklyn,  Ohio. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

BAKKED  BOOKS — Best  blood;  bred  for  vigor 
and  utility.  Free  range  and  eggs  of  high  fertility. 
$■•50  per  15.  Grant  Davis,  Whitehouse,  New  Jersey. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Kggs  from  Prize  Matings,  $2  per  15  Laying  matings 
from  large  vigorous  tested  layers.  $1  per  15;  $5  per 
nundred.  ISAAC  C.  CLAKK,  Penn  Yau,  N.  Y. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S,  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  Catalogue 
free.  C.  If.  ZIMMER,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Oar  red.  Buff  anil  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  B.  <fc.  W 
Minorcas  and  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 
$3  each,  $7.50  for  trio.  Eggs  $2  for  15,  $3.75  for  30,  $5 
for  45.  Duck  eggs  $1.50  for  11,  $2.75  for  22,  $5  for  44. 
Edward  G.  Noonan.  Marietta,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penna. 

Prize  Winning  White  Wyandottes  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Eggs  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
particulars.  G.K.  Schauber.Box  R,  Hallston  Lakc,N.Y. 

DUFF  KOCKS,  stock  and  eggs  from  solid  Buffs.  100 
premiums  last  14  mos.  Dr.  Ooolidge, Warner,  N.H. 

MANOKIN  White  LEGHORNS  SATISFY 

No  experiment,  bred  12  years  for  heavy  laying,  from 
best  blood  in  America.  Stock  and  eggs  at  farmers’ 
prices.  It.  B.  PUSEY,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

Co |p  100  W.  Wyandottes  and  W.  P.  R. 
1  Ul  DalC  Eggs  $1.50  for  26.  Incnbator  Eggs  $4.00 
per  100.  MBS.  J.  P.  HEELINGS,  Dover,  Del. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES  and  It.  C.  R.  I. 

Reds.  Farm  raised.  Kggs;  Columbian  Wy¬ 
andottes,  $2;  Reds,  $1  per  15,  S.  K.  W1NANS,  Sun¬ 
set  View  Farm,  Stanfordville,  New  York. 


C  A  f*  D|C|  ET  8  Pens,  pure  bred  White 
■  ■  I ^ ™  Wyandottes  (4  pullets,  3 
yearlings,  1  Cockerel) ,  price  $10;  cash  with  order. 

F.  MICHAUT,  Star  Route  7213,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
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War's  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  Kggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book;  10c. 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BKRGKY,Box8,Telford,Pa, 

Poultry  Catalogue  Free.  Reasonable  prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Fail-view  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 


Maple  Villa  Poultry  Yards— Kggs  and  stock  guaran¬ 
teed.  Hamburgs.  Leghorns,  Andalusians,  Minorcas, 
Wyandottes,  Kocks,  Anconas.  W.o.moshkk,  Syivania,  i’a. 

BUFF,  White  Leghorns.  Eggs  76c  per  15.  $1.  5  per  30. 
$2  per  60.  Clr.  free.  JOHN  A.  BOTH,  Quakertown.  Pa. 

WRIGHT’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

effsrs.  I>uu» ton  strain  direct.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed,  $4  per  100.  Grand  View  Farm,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

DOSE  COMB  BBOWN  LEGHORNS  EXCLU- 
SIVELY.  Heaviest  laying  strain.  Hatching  eggs 
$1  per  15;  $4  per  100.  YVM.  SOHLUER,  Jamesport.N.Y. 

Hose  Comb  White  Leghorns. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Cockerels  for  sale.  Kgrgs  for  Hatching;. 

L.  C.  HILLS,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


A  few  fine  Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels, 
also  Kggs  at  $3.00  for  16.  from  best  matings,  $5.00  per 
100.  from  utility  stock.  R.  G.  CHASE,  Geneva,  N  Y. 


s 


SQUABS 


are  raised  in  one  month: 
bring  big  prices.  Money 
makers  tor  poultrymen, 
farmers,  women. 
f5  Send  for  our  Frke  Book  and  learn  this 
rich  industry.  Correspondence  invited ffff 
(..  Plymouth  Koek  Squab  Co., 

335  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


DOGS  AND  HOGS 

for  sale,  all  kinds.  Pigeons.Ferrets,  Belgian  Hares. 
Send  8  cents  for  44  page  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

C.  G.  LLOYDT,  Sayre,  Bradford  Co.,  Penna. 

TURKEY  EGGS,  BRONZE,  Wyandotte  and  W. 
*  Leg.  eggs,  guaranteed  to  hatch  or  money  refunded, 
1500  layers-  C.  Adell  Kayner  &  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

WILD  and  BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

Leading  varieties  of  poultry,  Prices  low.  Catalogue 
free.  Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  Belleville,  Pa. 

BLUE  RIBBON  Basket? 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,!  SURE  TO  GIVE 
White  Wyandottes,  A 

White  Leghorns.  J  SQUARE  DEAL. 

Eggs.  $1.50  per  15;  $2.50  per  30.  J.  HOWARD 
LIPPINCOTT,  P.  O.  Box  3,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


SOAPSTONE  FARM. 

Mam.  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  $6  per  IOO. 
White  Muscovy  Duck  Eggs,  $1.50  per 
15.  Buff  Leghorns  (Arnold  Strain), 
$l.50perl5.  Cornish  Indian  Games, 
$1,50  per  15. 

Orders  booked  get  the  preference  over  mid-season 
letters.  Reasonable  fertility  guaranteed.  Address 

F.  W.  BARCLAY,  Mgr. 

HAVERFORD,  PENNA, 


THE  FAMOUS 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILO 

Guaranteed  all  right  in  every  particular.  Couldn't  be  better  if  it  cost 
twice  as  much.  The  home-made  Silo  is  almost  invariably  disappointing, 
if  not  a  downright  failure. 

Brunswick,  N.  Y.,  August  13th. 

In  answer  to  your  favor  of  the  nth,  I  would  say  my  Silo  was  built  Septem¬ 
ber,  1899,  by  a  man  from  Cornell,  who  had  worked  on  two  at  the  Experiment 
Station.  Gave  him  $2.00  per  day  and  his  fare  one  way,  $30.00;  lumber, 
$67.00;  hardware,  $15.00.  Enough  silage  spoiled  from  faulty  construction 
to  have  paid  20  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  a  first-class  one,  and  it  blew  down 
August  10th,  but  rather  than  not  have  any  Silo,  I  would  build  one  every 
year.  But  now  I  have  ordered  one  of  yours  and  hope  to  have  it  standing 
10  years  from  now,  O.  K. — Parker  Bristol. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Write  for  free  Silo  Booklet  H. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  0d.,  or  8 Ms  marks,  or  10 Ms  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  Put  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  17,  1906. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

By  all  means  send  us  copies  of  the  letters  you  receive 
when  you  write  to  Congressmen  about  the  parcels 

post !  Publicity  will  do  these  men  good. 

* 

Early  in  the  year  we  announced  a  series  of  articles 
by  Mr.  M.  Garrahan  of  Pennsylvania.  They  have  not 
been  forgotten.  Mr.  Garrahan  has  been  sick,  but  is 
now  preparing  the  articles.  We  are  safe  in  saying  that 
they  will  tell  the  story  of  restoring  a  worn-out  farm 

as  it  has  never  been  told  before. 

* 

Congress  may  freeze  out  the  free  seeds  after  all. 
The  House  Committee  of  Agriculture  voted  eight  to 
seven  not  to  ask  for  the  $250,000  needed  to  provide  the 
seeds.  This  means  that  seeds  cannot  be  sent  unless 
Congress  override  this  committee  and  tack  on  the 
needed  appropriation.  In  order  to  do  this  an  amend¬ 
ment  must  be  voted  in  both  Senate  and  House.  We 
hope  such  an  amendment  will  be  killed,  yet  we  know 
how  the  average  Congressman  calls  for  these  seeds. 

Here  is  hoping  the  farce  will  be  ended  this  year. 

* 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  tells  an  amusing  incident 
that  occurred  a  short  time  before  the  last  British  elec¬ 
tion.  A  candidate  was  holding  forth  on  agricultural 
politics  at  a  meeting  in  a  farming  district,  when  a  local 
farmer  stated  that  he  wished  to  ask  a  question.  Per¬ 
mission  being  given,  he  produced  three  small  sacks  con¬ 
taining,  respectively,  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  and  re¬ 
quested  the  candidate  to  tell  which  was  which.  The 
farmer  evidently  “knew  his  man,”  for  the  speaker  was 
unable  to  identify  the  grains,  and  the  audience  at  once 
saw  the  point. 

* 

Many  western  men  are  quite  surprised  when  we  tell 
them  of  the  possibilities  in  handling  cheap  eastern  land. 
They  have  an  idea  that  the  increased  cost  of  fertilizer 
or  manure  in  the  East  offsets  any  market  advantage. 
At  a  point  in  Indiana  corn  was  selling  at  52  cents  per 
hundred.  On  the  same  date  we  were  paying  $1.10  per 
hundred  in  Jersey  City  for  ton  lots.  On  Long  Island 
or  in  New  England  the  price  was  still  higher.  In  some 
parts  of  New  Jersey  farmers  grow  larger  yields  of 
corn  than  are  generally  grown  in  the  Central  West. 
This  point  of  local  market  is  of  far  more  importance 
than  many  western  farmers  realize. 

* 

It  is  said  that  the  lawyer,  the  doctor  and  the  min¬ 
ister  see  sides  of  life  that  do  not  come  to  the  notice  of 
ordinary  people.  It  is  true,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  begins 
to  think  it  may  help  make  out  the  quartette.  One  of 
the  pleasantest  things  connected  with  our  work  is  the 
confidence  with  which  many  readers  approach  us  for 
help  or  advice.  Things  work  out  strangely  at  times. 
Here  is  a  sample  case.  One  of  our  readers  asked  a 
question  about  sheep.  This  was  answered — only  the 
initials  of  the  questioner  being  printed.  Shortly  after 
publication  this  farmer  received  a  letter  from  a  seaman 
who  said  he  had  won  several  fine  sheep  in  a  game  of 
cards,  and  having  no  use  for  them  wanted  to  sell.  He 
named  a  wealthy  man  as  the  person  from  whom  he  had 
won  the  sheep.  Our  reader  was  afraid  it  might  be  a 
scheme  to  defraud  him,  but  our  investigation  showed 
that  the  story  was  true,  that  the  sheep  were  of  good 
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quality  and  ready  for  delivery!  This  is  but  one  simple 
illustration  of  the  way  printed  words  may  bring  people 
together  from  strange  places.  The  kindly,  neighborly 
feeling  which  prompts  readers  to  send  help  or  ask  for 
it  is  the  pleasantest  and  also  the  strongest  part  of  a 
paper. 

* 

In  speaking  of  power  outfits  for  spraying,  on  page 
172,  we  referred  to  the  weight  of  these  outfits  as  an 
objection.  It  is  not  fair  to  say  that  the  modern  gasoline 
engines  are  as  heavy  as  the  steam  outfits.  Air-cooled 
engines  are  now  made  which  weigh  350  pounds  and 
give  power  enough  for  from  100  to  150  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Thus  such  an  engine  will  weigh  no  more  than 
two  good-sized  men  who  work  a  hand  pump,  and  still 
give  a  better  and  more  even  power.  In  this  respect 
the  gasoline  engine  has  an  advantage  over  steam  which 
will  only  be  realized  in  a  soft  time  in  Spring,  when 
spraying  must  be  done  and  every  extra  horse  is  busy. 

* 

Readers  are  writing  us  notes  like  the  following: 

Please  look  at  a  recent  Issue  of  the  -  -  and 

see  the  half  page  advertisement  of  the  Spencer  Seedless 
Apple  Company  of  Grand  Junction,  Colorado.  I  wonder 

why  the - accepts  such  advertisements  and  yet 

claims  to  l>e  so  zealous  for  the  farmers’  interests.  There 
are  other  advertisements  that  it  carries  that  I  consider  just 
as  bad,  if  not  worse.  n.  j.  p. 

There  is  only  one  thing  which  anyone  who  under¬ 
stands  the  facts  can  think.  Charles  Waters  has  shown 
that  he  found  the  original  Seedless  apple  growing  wild. 
He  gave  some  of  the  wood  to  John  F.  Spencer,  and  what 
the  company  is  now  offering  appears  to  be  nothing  but 
this  old  fence-corner  seedling.  Since  the  discussion  be¬ 
gan  we  have  heard  reports  of  a  dozen  “seedless”  apples 
found  growing  wild.  Several  of  them  we  have  sam¬ 
pled.  They  were  as  good  as  the  Spencer  apple,  but 
inferior  to  ordinary  sorts  long  in  cultivation.  The 
paper  in  question  knew  the  facts  about  this  effort  to 
sell  trees  of  this  character  at  an  extravagant  price.  It 
has  a  poor  memory,  for  last  year  it  denounced  “seed¬ 
less”  apples  as  a  hoax.  The  R.  N.-Y.  refused  this 
advertising  both  because  of  the  character  of  the  fruit 
and  the  methods  employed  in  booming  it.  In  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  question  a  specimen  of  an  apple  has  been 
cut  in  two — the  inside  apparently  coated  with  wax  and 
then  photographed.  Of  course  no  core  is  shown,  yet 
anyone  can  see  through  the  fraud.  No  one  is  de¬ 
ceived,  who  knows  the  facts,  for  all  understand  wrhat  is 
under  the  wax.  The  paper  mentioned  knows;  therefore, 
it  is  a  fair  inference  that  the  advertisement  is  accepted 

because  “the  farmer’s  interests”  are  eclipsed  by  a  dollar ! 

* 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  is  pretty  much  owned  by 
the  railroads.  They,  with  other  corporations,  pay  the 
State  taxes  and  in  return  demand  privileges  which  drain 
from  the  people  of  the  State  $50  for  every  one  paid 
into  the  treasury.  Florida  is  another  State  where  rail¬ 
road  robbery  of  another  sort  keeps  the  people  poor. 
The  Florida  Agriculturist  makes  the  following  state¬ 
ment  which,  we  are  forced  to  conclude,  is  a  fair  one : 

When  the  companies  will  bring  a  barrel  of  potatoes  down 
from  New  York  at  a  certain  rate  and  then  when  you  fill  the 
same  barrel  with  Florida  grown  potatoes  they  charge  you 
about  double  the  rate  paid  coming  south,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  fair  deal.  As  a  rule,  Florida  produce  of  all 
kinds  sells  for  good  prices  in  the  markets  of  the  North,  but 
at  present  rates  for  transportation,  there  is  no  profit  left 
for  the  grower.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  bring  more  settlers 
here  to  be  robbed.  Ilomeseekers,  with  large  bank  accounts, 
who  do  not  need  to  consider  ways  and  means  cannot  find  a 
more  desirable  location  for  a  home  either  for  the  Winter  or 
for  the  whole  year.  If  from  failing  health  or  on  account 
of  the  infirmities  of  age  it  seems  necessary  to  seek  a  milder 
climate,  then  by  all  means  come  to  Florida.  There  is  also 
plenty  of  work  for  laboring  men,  but  we  long  ago  ceased 
to  advise  those  in  moderate  circumstances,  who  were  making 
a  living  at  the  North,  to  break  up  their  home  and  come 
here  in  the  hope  of  bettering  their  condition,  financially. 

It  is  humiliating  to  be  obliged  to  make  such  a  state¬ 
ment,  for,  under  other  conditions,  many  parts  of  Flor¬ 
ida  would  offer  home  and  opportunity  to  many  people 
at  the  North.  The  railroads  seem  to  fee  doing  most 
of  the  soliciting  for  new  settlers  in  the  far  South.  It 
would  seem  to  their  own  interests  to  give  at  least 
reasonable  service  on  north-bound  produce,  but,  year 
after  year,  the  complaints  about  “robbery”  grow 
stronger.  Through  their  inferior  and  expensive  service 
the  railroads  are  doing  the  South  great  injury  and  will, 
if  they  keep  on,  shut  off  the  most  desirable  class  of 

home-seekers  from  the  North. 

* 

North  Dakota  has  a  law  to  prevent  adulteration 
and  deception  in  the  sale  of  paint.  This  is  the  first 
State  law  of  the  kind,  and  it  is  a  good  one,  for  farmers 
have  lost  thousands  of  dollars  in  trying  poor  paint, 
thinking  they  were  receiving  a  first-class  lead  and  oil 
mixture.  Of  course  if  a  man  wants  to  buy  a  superior 
form  of  whitewash  it  is  his  privilege  to  do  so,  but  if 
lie  wants  good  paint  he  should  have  a  chance  to  know 
what  he  is  doing,  Under  the  North  Dakota  law  the 
experiment  station  is  to  investigate  and  enforce.  No 
money  was  given  for  enforcement,  but  the  chemists 
of  the  station  are  prepared.  Such  a  law  naturally  fol¬ 
lows  a  fertilizer  law  in  principle.  It  is  necessary  first 
to  know  what  a  paint  ought  to  be,  what  the  adulter¬ 


ants  are,  and  then  to  compel  manufacturers  to  print 
a  guarantee  on  each  package.  A  standard  paint  of  the 
best  quality  is  composed  of  pure  linseed  oil,  turpentine 
and  white  lead  or  zinc.  For  purposes  of  adulteration 
barium,  chalk,  or  whiting,  plaster,  clay  and  silica  are 
often  used.  Such  adulteration  is  profitable,  since  white 
lead  costs  seven  cents  a  pound,  while  whiting  can  be 
bought  for  less  than  one  cent.  Inferior  oils  are  some¬ 
times  used  in  place  of  pure  linseed — in  fact  the  paint 
business  seems  to  offer  even  greater  chances  for  fraud 
than  the  fertilizer  trade  did  before  laws  wer^  made  to 
hold  it  down.  Specimens  of  so-called  “white  lead” 
were  analyzed  in  North  Dakota  which  really  contained 
less  than  five  per  cent  of  that  substance!  One  paint 
supposed  to  be  pure  lead  contained  34  per  cent  of 
chalk,  another  50  per  cent  of  chalk  and  plaster,  with 
others  nearly  as  bad.  The  oil  was  also  adulterated  in 
many  cases.  The  North  Dakota  law  will  compel  manu¬ 
facturers  to  print  the  analysis  of  the  paint  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  package,  as  is  now  done  on  the  fertilizer 
bag.  The  station  will  then  buy  paint  at  random,  ana¬ 
lyze  it  and  print  the  analysis.  Then  if  a  man  guaran¬ 
tees  “pure  lead  and  oil”  and  his  paint  shows  chalk  and 
sand  he  can  be  spotted  and  held  up  where  all  can  see 
him.  This  seems  to  us  like  a  good  law — a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  other  States  ought  to  follow. 

* 

On  page  83  we  printed  a  note  from  Oregon  showing 
how  some  fruit  dealers  presented  a  State  fruit  inspec¬ 
tor  with  a  new  silk  hat.  We  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing  being  done  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  so  we  said 
the  Pacific  coast  people  do  such  things  better.  It 
seems  there  are  several  sides  to  every  story.  Here  is 
one : 

Don’t  be  so  sure  that  “they  do  things  better  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,”  when  a  fruit  inspector  is  presented  with  a 
new  silk  hat  by  the  fruit  merchants.  When  our  railroad 
companies,  as  their  custom  is,  give  free  passes  to  our 
legislators  and  public  officials  who  can  do  them  some  good, 
we  all  know  the  reason  why.  So  also  when  our  fruit  com¬ 
mission  merchants  and  nurserymen  give  silk  hats  and  gold¬ 
headed  canes  to  a  fruit  and  tree  inspector  we  have  our 
ideas  of  the  transaction,  and  also  of  the  recipient.  It  has 
been  claimed  out  here  that  in  some  cases  wHen  infected  fruit 
was  “condemned  and  destroyed,”  that  the  grower  and  shipper 
of  the  fruit  got  the  certificate  of  the  inspector  to  that  effect 
for  his  return,  while  the  merchant  got  the  fruit,  disposing 
of  the  same  by  shipping  fo  another  point.  As  to  that,  how¬ 
ever,  we  do  not  know  personally.  But  we  do  know  of  cases 
where  nurserymen  received  signed  certificates  by  the  hundred 
from  fruit  inspectors,  to  be  attached  to  shipments  setting 
forth  that  such  shipments  of  trees  were  free  from  insect 
and  fungus  pests,  when  in  fact  the  nursery  was  fairly 
swarming  with  these  pests.  And,  of  course,  such  nursery¬ 
men  were  found  on  the  head  of  the  list  of  the  donors  of 
the  hats  and  gold-headed  canes.  Some  of  these  certificates 
also  pretend  to  set  forth  the  fact  that  the  frees  composing 
such  shipn.ents  are  "all  true  to  name.**  But  these  last 
certificates  come  from  inspectors  yet  young  In  the  art  of 
graft.  The  common  stock  interrogation,  “What  are  we 
here  for,”  is  yet  too  much  in  evidence  “away  out  West”  to 
lead  us  to  think  that  such  transactions  are  of  a  much 
higher  character  here  than  in  the  East.  j.  f.  Cass. 

Skagit  Co.,  Wash. 

So  is  seems  the  fruit  inspector  needs  inspecting  as 
well  as  the  fruit.  We  believe  some  of  them  are  honest, 
and  richly  deserve  silk  hats  and  canes.  Others  seem 
to  need  a  spraying  with  lime,  sulphur  and  carbolic  acid. 
Before  we  can  hope  to  get  rid  of  the  big  “grafts”  each 
of  us  must  cut  out  his  own  little  ones. 


BREVITIES. 

Read  the  article  on  farm  hands,  page  239. 

The  more  you  strain  relations  the  coarser  they  become. 

A  man  should  have  cool  judgment  to  run  a  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  properly. 

The  clover  seed  should  be  ready  to  put  on  the  cracked 
ground  some  morning. 

About  time  to  level  the  little  mounds  of  earth  put  around 
the  young  trees  last  Fall. 

Making  butter  without  churning  is  the  latest  dairy 
scheme.  We  stick  to  the  churn. 

Why  should  a  man  be  pointed  out  as  a  brave  citizen 
when  he  admits  an  honest  failure  in  public? 

Which  is  better — to  keep  one  breed  of  poultry  and  put 
all  your  energies  to  it,  or  keep  several  breeds?  Why? 

About  the  greatest  dairy  scheme  we  have  heard  of  yet 
is  the  use  of  a  milking  machine  iu  a  dairy  herd  witli  the. 
motive  power  provided  by  the  bull. 

Our  reports  are  generally  that  Ivieffer  pear  is  a  failure- 
as  stock  for  top-working  with  better  pears.  Too  bad  that 
this  vigorous  tree  will  not  make  a  better  host. 

There  Is  to  be  an  experiment  station  in  Greenland,  The- 
Danish  government  will  attempt  to  Introduce  vegetables* 
and  hardy  grasses  which  will  mature  in  the  short  northern 
Summer. 

How  would  you  like  a  good  farm  with  such  soil  as  that 
Kentucky  field  is  composed  of?  Most  of  us  would  think  our 
troubles  are  all  over.  Why  is  that  soil  better  than  others? 
It  was  made  so,  and  we  shall  try  to  explain  why  and  how. 

Lime  and  sulphur  is  suggested  as  a  remedy  for  Pear 
blight.  Four  years  ago  D.  R.  Pease  suggested  sulphur 
spraying  for  this  disease,  but  the  scientific  men  seemed 
to  think  little  of  it.  Now  they  are  investigating,  with  good 
chances  of  success. 

That  hay  swindle  mentioned  on  page  223  seems  to  be  a 
hardy  perennial,  as  we  noted  it  20  years  ago  in  a  section  not 
more  than  30  miles  from  where  it  is  now  reported.  Quite 
likely  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  elder  scalawags  are  now 
trying  to  work  the  same  game  on  the  children  of  their  former 
victims.  Give  them  the  cold  shoulder. 


. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — A  resolution  favoring  the  repeal  of  the  fluty 
on  hides  was  adopted  by  the  executive  council  of  the  Mass-a- 
chusetts  State  Board  of  Trade,  in  which  about  50  constitu¬ 
ent  bodies  are  represented,  at  a  meeting  at  Boston  February 
27.  The  resolution  was  reported  to  the  council  by  the  sub¬ 
committee  on  legislation,  to  which  had  been  referred  a  com¬ 
munication  from  the  New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Asso¬ 
ciation,  requesting  the  State  board  to  consider  the  question 
of  the  removal  of  the  hides  duty.  The  resolution  as  adopted 
will  he  sent  as  a  petition  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  at  Washington.  .  .  .  .lohn  R.  Walsh,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chicago  National  Bank,  which  closed  Its  doors 
on  December  18,  1905,  was  arrested  March  2  on  a  Federal 
warrant  charging  him  wfih  violation  of  the  National  hanking 
laws  in  making  false  returns  to  the  Controller  of  the  Cur¬ 
rency  and  with  conversion  to  his  own  use  of  hank  funds 
amounting  to  $3,000,000.  ITe  was  released  after  giving 
$50,000  bonds.  .  .  .  March  2  a  tornado  accompanied  by 

terrific  rain,  struck  the  business  portion  of  Meridian,  Miss. 
When  the  tornado  struck  the  city  the  lighting  system  was 
put  out  of  business,  and  save  for  the'  lurid  glares  of  the 
flames  that  start  and  swirl  like  camp  fires  over  the  scene 
of  desolation,  the  city  was  in  darkness.  Property  loss  is  put 
at  $1,250,000.  The  number  of  dead  Is  believed  to  be  24, 
injured  47  .  .  .  Fire  in  a  New  York  car  barn,  March  4, 

caused  a  loss  of  about  $150,000.  One  man  was  burned  to 
death.  .  .  .  Chicago  gained  the  unsavory  record  of 

leading  all  the  cities  in  the  United  States  in  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  during  January  and  February  just  past.  Mayor 
Dunne  made  public  certain  police  statistics  showing  that 
murders,  robberies  and  cases  of  larceny  for  the  last  two 
months  named  were  less  in  the  city  than  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  last  year.  Those  statistics,  compared  with 
tlie  figures  from  other  leading  cities  of  the  country,  indicate 
that  Chicago  is  still  a  paradise  of  criminals,  and  that  the 
police  control  of  the  city  is  entirely  inadequate  and  in¬ 
efficient.  ...  A  jury  at  Tipper  Sandusky,  O.,  March  1, 
gave  John  Wren,  a  grain  merchant  of  Deunquat,  $2,000 
damages  against  t lie  Toledo  and  Ohio  Central  Railway  for 
discrimination.  He  charged  that  the  railroad  furnished  him 
no  cars  for  three  months,  making  it  impossible  for  him  to 
ship  grain. 

INSURANCE  AFFAIRS. — The  life  insurance  companies 
have  decided  definitely  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Arm¬ 
strong  committee  which  they  will  oppose  at  the  public 
hearing  before  the  Legislature  on  March  9.  The  programme 
was  determined  at  conferences  held  March  3.  More  than  50 
life  companies— in  fact,  every  company  of  importance  in  the 


country  doing  business  in  this  State — were  represented  at 
the  meetings.  Here  are  the  recommendations  which  the 
companies  will  oppose:  1.  The  restriction  of  investments. 
2.  The  limitation  of  the  contingency  reserve  fund.  3.  The 
proposition  that  there  shall  be  no  forfeiture  of  a  policy,  so 
long  as  the  reserve  upon  it  justifies  it  being  carried. 
4.  The  prohibition  of  deferred  dividend  policies.  5.  The 
standardization  of  policies,  especially  as  applied  to  outside 
companies.  (>.  The  restriction  of  expenses  to  t lie  loadings 
on  the  premiums  plus  the  mortality  gain.  7.  The  proposi¬ 
tion  to  make  every  violation  of  the  insurance  law  a  mis¬ 
demeanor.  8.  The'  limitation  of  business.  9-10.  Two  other 
collateral  recommendations  relating  to  the  curtailment  of 
expenses  and  the  restriction  of  business.  Each  of  these 
subjects  will  be  taken  up  at  the  public  hearing  by  an  in¬ 
surance  expert,  who  will  represent  all  of  the  companies. 
There  will  be  no  lobbyists  and  no  lawyers. 

HUMANE  TREATMENT  OF  LIVE  STOCK. — William  O. 
Stillman,  president  of  the  American  Humane  Association, 
has  sent  a  statement,  detailing  that  organization's  position 
on  the  live  stock  transportation  bill  now  before  Congress,  to 
Representative  Hepburn.  This  position  primarily  is  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  attempt  to  increase  the  present  maximum  of 
28  hours  as  the  period  in  which  cattle  in  transit  by  rail¬ 
road  may  go  without  renewal  of  food  and  drinking  supplies. 
The  time  will  come,  Mr.  Stillman  believes,  when  the?  law 
will  require  the  slaughtering  of  cattle  near  the  ranges  and 
the  transportation  of  the  beef  in  refrigerator  cars,  lie 
admits  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  this,  but  he  argues  that  any 
extension  of  the  maximum  period  referred  to  will  “put  off 
the  day  for  final  settlement  of  that  question.”  As  to  the 
Humane  Association's  position,  Mr.  Stillman  says:  “What 
the  friends  of  the  animals,  as  represented  by  the  American 
Humane  Association,  believe  should  be  done  is  that  live 
stock  trains  should  be  given  right  of  way  over  dead  freight 
under  all  circumstances,  and  that  the  speed  of  the  live 
stock  trains  should  be  practically  doubled.  We  believe  that 
a  minimum  of  18  or  20  miles  per  hour,  during  the  ^entire 
28  hours,  should  be  established  by  law.  This  would  ‘result 
in  covering  about  500  miles,  which  is  a  reasonable  demand. 
At  present  it  seems  to  us,  according  to  the  best  informa¬ 
tion  which  we  can  get,  that  live  stock  trains  are  not  making 
on  an  average  more  than  250  miles  in  the  28  hours,  much 
of  the  time  being  spent  on  side  tracks.  By  this  plan  stock 
will  reach  market  with  only  one  loading  as  surely  as  under 
an  extension  of  30  or  40  hours,  without  the  attendant 
starvation,  exhaustion,  suffering  and  deaths  which  would  be 
caused  by  this  increase  of  time.  As  is  well  known,  scores 
of  thousands  of  cattle  are  already  sacrificed,  maimed  or 
killed,  under  present  conditions,  and  we  believe  that  the 
number  would  be  vastly  increased  by  adding  eight  or  twelve 
hours  to  the  existing  time  limit.  As  it  is,  some  shippers 
state  that  their  cattle  lose  200  pounds  in  getting  to  market.” 
In  addition  to  doubled  speed  the  association  demands  a 
radical  reform  in  stockyard  conditions,  so  that  they  may  l>e 
made  comfortable  and  sanitary.  There  should  be  a  Federal 
inspector  in  these  yards,  to  see  that  the  general  provisions 
of  the  law  are  complied  with,  and  that  present  cruelties 


are  stopped.  It  is  aiso  suggested  that  where  shippers  and 
l ransportation  companies  do  uot  observe  the  28  hour  limit, 
“really  improved  stock  cars,  of  designs  approved  by  the 
secretary  of  agriculture,  shall  be  used.” 


NOTES  FROM  DADE  CO.,  FLA. — Tomatoes  $0  per  crate; 
beans  $8  per  basket  ;  grape  fruit  $5  per  box;  other  vegetables 
in  proportion.  These  are  the  prices  that  Dade  Co.,  farmers 
are  now  (February  20)  enjoying,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
they  are  very  satisfactory.  It  does  not  take  a  very  large 
crop  at  these  prices  to  amount  to  $1,000  per  acre.  When 
i(  is  considered  that  land  to  produce  these  crops  costs  from 
$20  to  $40  per  acre,  the  profits  of  Dade  County  farming  can 
be  realized.  What  is-  the  cause  of  these  enormous  prices? 
It  is  the  absence  of  competition.  There  are  2,800  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States,  and  an  equal  territory  north 
of  us  in  Canada.  All  of  this  enormous  extent  of 
country  has  to  be  supplied  with  tender  Winter  vegetables 
from  the  southern  half  of  this  one  county.  On  a  map  of 
the  United  States  this  section  can  be  covered  by  the  end 
of  the  little  finger.  This  amounts  to  a  tremendous  mon¬ 
opoly,  and  must,  always  result  in  very  large  profits.  There 
are  doubtless  many  readers  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  who  for  many 
years  have  been  burdened  with  farm  mortgages.  Here  farm 
mortgages  are  rare  indeed.  When  each  crop  returns  to  the 
owner  from  5  to  10  times  ttie  value  of  Ids  farm,  mortgages 
cannot  flourish.  There  is  one  other  crop  to  which  I  wish 
to  call  attention,  the  profits  on  which  seem  almost  incredible. 
This  is  the  Avocado  pear.  These  pears  the  past  December 
brought  $(>  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.  at  the  station  here.  These 
pears  are  as  healthy,  vigorous,  and  nearly  as  productive  as 
the  Kleffer.  They  bear  very  early.  A  small  tree  the  past 
season  tw<>  years  from  the  hud  less  than  six  feet  high  set 
30  pears  all  of  which  were  removed  except  nine,  these  it 
matured.  Crape  fruit  at  the  present  time  is  yielding  over 
$1,000  per  acre,  but  even  this  figure  would  seem  trifling 
beside  the  yield  of  an  acre  of  December  Avocado  pears. 
Another  blessing  of  this  country  is  that  the  San  Jos£  scale 
is  unknown  The  comparative  merits  of  crude  oil  and  lime, 
salt  and  sulphur  are  not  discussed  at  all. 

chari.es  parry. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Avocado  or  Alligator  pear,  Persea  gratis- 
sima.  belongs  to  the  Laurel  family,  and  must  not  he  con¬ 
founded  with  the  true  pear  (Pyrus)  of  the  temperate  zone. 
This  Persea  is  a  native  of  the  American  tropics,  and  is 
now  widely  disseminated.  The  pear-shaped  fruits  have  a 
green  or  deep  purple  skin,  enclosing  a  firm  yellowish  pulp 
with  a  single  large  seed  in  the  center.  The  pulp,  in  texture 
like  a  firm  custard,  is  usually  eaten  as  a  salad,  with  pepper, 
salt  and  vinegar  or  other  dressing.  Without  such  condi¬ 
ments  a  first  taste  of  Avocado  pear  is  something  of  a  dis¬ 
appointment.  The  fruit  is  highly  esteemed  by  all  classes  in 
the  West  Indies,  but  at  present  the  consumptive  demand 
here  is  not  large.  Fancy  fruit  dealers  in  New  York  usually 
handle  the  fruit,  but  we  have  not  noted  their  sale  at  price 
given.  Soap  and  illuminating  oil  may  he  made  from  the 
fruit,  which  contains  a  good  deal  of  vegetable  fat,  and  an 
indelible  ink,  used  for  marking  linen,  is  yielded  by  the  seed. 


Two  Hoise  Elevator  Digger. 


Patented  and  Patent  Applied  For. 


Potato  Growers  ^Z^CoUD,,s,in,mibm^tor 

Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  have  it.  Read  what  farmers  think  of  it: 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  January  31,  1906. 

I  bought  a  half  interest  in  your  O.  IC.  Digger  last  fall  of  Mr.  Crance  who 
had  been  trying  for  3  years  to  find  a  digger  that  suited  us.  L.  M.  YALE. 

West  Webster,  N.  Y.,  February  8. 

I  have  already  taken  forty  orders  as  the  result  of  our  sweeping  victory  on 
Mr.  Eldrige’s  farm  last  fall;  shows  merit;  don’t  it?  G.  S.  BREWER. 

Guaranteed  as  good  as  the  best. 

We  have  a  rich  field  for  agents. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS ,  Box  sos  Y0RK  PA 


<5 


SYRACUSE 

Reversible  Sulky  Plow. 

For  both  hillside  and'level  land  plowing.  Perfect  work, 
avoidng  ridges  and  dead  furrows.  Steel  moldboards 
and  strips,  chilled  or  steel  shares.  With  automatic, 
adjustable  pole,  operator  regulates  width  of  furrow, 
plows  around  curves  and  avoids  side  strain  on  horses. 
I  Beam,  landside,  wheel  and  pole  always  in  line,  no  side 
draft.  With  Power  Lift,  making  it  easy  for  the  boy  to 
handle.  Ifyour  dealer  hasn’t  it,  write  us.  Catalogue  free. 

Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


_ 

98.90  up.  9&.00  up.  $2.40  up.  $14>W>  up- 

Save  One-Quarter  to  One-Half 

Everything  in  standard  farm  tools, and  nothing  but  the  best,  sold 
on  binding  guarantee  of  satisfaction.  Special  goods  for  the  gar¬ 
dener,  dairyman,  poultryman  and  stockman,  and  all  kinds  of 
household  articles.  Wholesale  factory  prices.  Send  for  our 
388-page  catalogue,  Free. 

Cash  Supply  it  Mfg  Co.,  023  L*wrenae  8q.f  Kwloaaaoo,  Mick. 


gallon  up*  #4*70  vp* 


SAVE  20  CENTS  PER  SHEEP  I 
■  Stewart’s  Improved 


on  every  sheep 
you  shear  with 


PRICE 

Sheep  Shearing  Machine 

The  day  of  the  old  fashioned  hand  shears  is  past.  No  owner  of  V  B  -  1,  jj 
10  sheep  or  more  can  afford  to  shear  by  hand,  even  though  the  ■  ■  ■  *  vr 

work  be  done  for  nothing.  Don’t  butcher  your  sheep,  Shear 
with  machine  and  get  one  pound  oftcoolextra  per  head.  It  will 
more  than  cover  the  cost  of  shearing.  Send  today  for  valuable 
,  book,  *  ‘H  ints  on  Shearing.”  It  is  free  and  will  save  you  money 
CUIOAUO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  OO.,  14»  Lu  Halle  Ave.,  Cklcag*. 


DO  IT  YOURSELF 


An  attractive  feature  about  Amatite 
Ready  Roofing  is  that  it  is  really  ready 
to  lay  when  it  reaches  you. 

In  many  so-called  Ready  Roofings  the 
purchaser  must  get  nails,  cement  and 
other  little  articles  before  he  can  really 
begin  to  lay  his  “ready  roofing.”  But 
with  Amatite  these  little  extras  are  sup¬ 
plied  free. 

Each  roll  contains  nails  and  every  other 
necessity  for  putting  Amatite  properly 
on  the  roof.  The  roofing  is  absolutely 
ready  to  lay.  Prepare  your  roof,  then 
lay  Amatite — you  will  not  need  to  send 
to  the  painter  or  carpenter  or  blacksmith 
or  hardware  store  for  this,  that  or  the 
other  thing. 

Anyone  can  put  Amatite  on  the  roof. 
Just  follow  the  simple  directions  and 
you’ll  have  a  water-tight,  weather-proof 


roof,  that  rain, wind,  snow  or  hail  cannot 
harm.  You  can  then  cut  the  “repair 
item  ”  out  of  your  yearly  expenses,  for 
Amatite  will  require  no  repai  s  or  paint¬ 
ing  for  years  after  it  has  been  nailed  on. 

The  protective  mineral  surface  is  the 
feature  which  makes  painting  and  coating 
unnecessary,  and  gives  to  Amatite  a 
longer  life  than  that  of  any  other  ready 
roofing. 

Send  for  a  sample.  Test  it — read  up 
about  it  in  our  booklet.  You  may  not 
need  a  new  roof  now,  but  get  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  and  when  the  time 
comes  that  new  roofs  are  required,  you 
can  order  Amatite  without 

Address  the 

Barrett  Manufacturing 

New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Jioston,  Allegheny,  1st.  Louis,  Minneapolis, 

Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City. 


Buy  only  the  genuine 
FARQUHAR  Keystone 
Corn  Planter 

Ov  _ _ _ 


iCS 


DON’T  BUY  ANY  OTHER 

Until  You  Investigate  the  Merits  of  a  Machine 
Thut  lias  Stood  the  Test  of  Time. 

Plants  corn,  beans,  peas,  etc.,  without  cracking  a  grain  or 
missing  a  liill.  Drops  seed  in  drills,  or  in  hills  at  any  dis¬ 
tance.  Distributes  any  kind  of  fertilizer  in  any  quantity  de¬ 
sired,  with  absolute  safety  from  injury  to  seed.  Send  for 
handsome  new  catalogue  of  Corn  Planters,  Grain  Drills, 
Cultivators, Spring  Tooth  Harrows  and  other  farm  tools; 
also  Engines,  Boilers,  Saw  Mills  and  Threshing  Machinery. 
We  manufacture  the  largest  and  most  complete  line  of  farm 
machinery  and  implements  on  the  market.  It  will  lie  to  y< 
advantage  to  write  to  us  before  buying  anything  in  this  lii 
Farquhar  machinery  awarded  more  Uoul  Medals  at 
Louis  than  any  other. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


our 

ne. 

st. 


When  your  dealer  shows  you  a  low-down  farm  wagon  ask  him  the  question:  “is  It 
made  iu  Saginaw?”  If  it  is— buy  it,  you  can’t  make  a  mistake— you  can’t  buy  a  bet¬ 
ter  one— there’s  no  other  that  is  really  as  well  made  and  serviceable  as  the 

FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON 

matte  In  Saginaw.  All  good  thing’s  are  imitated  and  that’s  why  we  lay  so  much 
Stress  on  the  point  tbat  yon  make  sure  it’s  made  in  Saginaw.  We  have  made  them 
for J3  years  and  made  them  so  good  we  can't  improve  them  now.  We  guarantee 
them  for  5  years  and  they  practically  last  a  life  time;  in  that  time  think  of  the  saviqg 
in  high  iftmg,  draft,  repairs,  etc.  Made  with  wood  or  steel  wheels.  Catalog  free.  ■ 

FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON  CO.,  SAGINAW,  MICH. 

Branches.  Kansas  City  and  lies  Moines. 

Also  makers  of  Farmer’s  Hay  and  Stock  Hacks  and  All-Steel  Frame  Silos.  Catalog  free. 

■  biiit  ■  I  I  ii— —> 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  March  10.  1906,  wholesale  except 
otherwise  noted.  The  prices  of  grain,  butter, 
cheese  tnd  eggs  are  based  on  the  official 
figures  of  the  Produce  and  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
changes,  with  such  revisions  as  outside  deals 
noted  appear  to  warrant.  Prices  of  other 
products  are  from  reports  of  dealers,  inqui¬ 
ries  and  observation  of  sales  in  the  various 
market  sections.  Where  possible  these  fig¬ 
ures  are  the  average  of  several  sales. 


GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red .  —  #  86 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth....  —  #  .88 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  #  50 

Oats  .  —  #  35 

Rye  .  —  #  65 

Barley  .  —  @  45 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

Per  100  lbs.  f.  o.  1).  N.  Y.  for  A1  quality. 

Timothy  .  7.00 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass .  14.00 

Red  Top  .  10.00 

Alfalfa  .  17.00 

Crimson  Clover  .  11 .00 

Medium  Red  Clover .  17.00 

Mammoth  Red  Clover  .  18.00 

FEED. 

Wholesale  at  N.  Y. 

Spring  Bran  .  —  #19.00 

Middlings  .  —  #21.00 

Red  Dog  .  —  #23.00 

Oil  meal  .  —  #31.50 

Cottonseed  meal  .  —  #30.00 

Retail  Western  N.  Y. 

Spring  Bran  . 21.00  #22.00 

Middlings  . 23.00  #24.00 

Red  Dog  .  —  #25.00 

Gluten  . 24.00  @29.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Ilav,  No.  1 . 15.00  #16.00 

No  2  . 12.00  #13.50 

No!  3 . 10.00  #11.00 

Clover,  mixed  .  8.00  #10.00 

Straw,  long  rye . 11.00  #13.00 

Short  and  oat .  8.00  @  9.00 


MILK. 


N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.61  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  to  26-cent  zone  ship¬ 
pers  who  have  no  extra  station  charges. 
BUTTER. 


Creamery,  best  . 

....  - 

# 

27% 

Lower  grades  . 

.  17 

# 

26  l/o 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.  24 

# 

26 

Lower  grades  . . 

.  16 

# 

23 

Imitation  Creamery  . .  . 

.  17 

# 

20 

Factory  . 

.  14 

# 

16 

Packing  Stock  . 

.  13 

16 

EGGS. 

Fancy,  white  . 

....  20 

# 

21 

Choice  white  . 

.  IS 

# 

19 

Extra  mixed  colors . 

# 

17 

Lower  grades  . 

.  11 

# 

15 

Western  and  Southern.., 

.  13 

Cd 

15 

Storage  . 

.  8 

@ 

13 

HOTHOUSE 

GOODS. 

Cucumbers,  dozen  . 

#2.00 

Lettuce,  dozen  . 

# 

65 

Mushrooms,  11) . 

.  15 

# 

50 

Radishes,  100  bunches... 

_ 2.00 

#2 

.50 

Rhubarb,  dozen  . 

.  25 

# 

50 

Tomatoes,  lb. 


20  @  40 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl . 3.50  #6.50 

State  and  Jersey . 1.65  #1.87 

European,  168-lb.  bag . 1.50  #1.80 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 1.50  #3.00 

Artichokes,  dozen . 1.00  #1.25 

Asparagus,  Calif,  green . 5.50  #9.00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  8  @  16 


Beets,  100  bunches . 2.00 

Carrots,  bbl . 1.50 

Cabbage,  ton  . 20.00 

Celery,  dozen . 15 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl . 5.00 

Eggplants,  box  . 1.50 

Kale,  bbl . 

Horseradish.  100  lbs . 

Lettuce,  %-bbI.  basket . 1.00 

Onions,  white  bbl . 3.00 

Yellow  . 1.50 

Red  . 

Peppers.  24-quart  carrier ....  1.50 

Peas,  Fla.,  basket . 2.00 

String  Beans  . 2.00 

Spinach,  bbl . ...1.00 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples.  Spitzenburg  . 4.00 

Greening  . 

King  . 

Spy  . 

Baldwin  . . 

Ben  Davis  . 4.00 

Russet  . ...3.50 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 18.00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens  . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters  . 

Turkeys  . 

Ducks,  pair  . 

Geese,  pair  . 1.25 

Pigeons,  pair  . 

COUNTRY-DRESSED 

Calves  . 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each  .... 

Pork  .  6%@ 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4.60 

Oxen  and  stags . 3.00 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves  . 5.00 

Sheep  . 4.00 

Lambs  . 6.25 

Hogs  . 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  named  are  for  ton 
N.  Y. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  ton . . 

Muriate  of  Potash  . 

Dried  Blood  . . . 

ICainit  . 

Acid  Phosphate . . 

Sulphate  of  Potash  . 

Ground  Bone  . 

Tankage  . 

Copper  Sulphate,  bbl.  lots,  lb.  . 

Sulphur  Flowers,  bbl.  lots,  lb. . 


.2.00 

#4.00 

#  2.00 

>0.00 

#25.00 

.  15 

#  65 

@6.00 

@3.50 

75 

#  85 

2.00 

@5.00 

.1.00 

#  2.50 

@6.00 

,  1 .50 

@2.00 

1 .00 

@1.75 

1 .50 

#2.50 

,2.00 

#5.00 

,2.00 

#6.00 

1 .00 

@1.50 

4  00 

@6.00 

3.50 

@6.00 

.4.50 

#5.50 

.4.25 

#5.25 

4.25 

@5.25 

4.00 

#5.00 

#4.50 

25 

#  40 

@24.00 

@  11 

— 

@  12% 

— 

(a)  8 

— 

@  16 

60 

@  85 

@1.75 

— 

@  30 

MEATS. 

8 

@  12 

(d  8.00 

6%@  8% 

4.60 

@5.80 

@5.00 

#4.50 

2.00 

@4.10 

#  1  0.00 

4.00 

@5.50 

6.25 

@7.75 

,S. 

@6.80 

lots 

f.  o.  b., 

- 

@52.00 

— 

#41.25 

- - 

#50.00 

— 

@11.00 

— 

#11.00 

— 

#47.00 

— 

#25.00 

— 

#34.50 

— 

#  6% 

— 

@  2% 
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HARDY  EVERBLOOMING 

DACCC  0n  their  own  roots. 
I\  l  A 1  r\,!i  all  will  bloom  this 
SUMMER. 


Sent  to  any  address  post-paid;  guaranteed  to  reach  you 
in  good  growing  condition. 


GEM  BOSE  COLLECTION 

Burbank,  deep  rose. 

Cardinal,  bright  red. 

Killarney,  grandest  pink. 

General  McArthur,  deep  red. 
Snowflake,  pure  white. 

Bouquet  of  Gold,  golden 
yellow. 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS 

6  Carnations,  the  “Divine 
Flower,"  all  colors,  25c. 

8  Prize-Winning  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  .  .  25c. 

8  Beautiful  Coleus,  ....  25c. 
4  Grand  Orchid  Cannas,  .  .  25c. 
8  Sweet-Scented  Tuberoses,  .  .  25c. 
6  Fuchsias,  all  different,  .  .  25c. 

10  Lovely  Gladiolus, . 25c. 

10  Superb  Pansy  Plants,  .  .  .  25c. 
15  Pkts.  Flower  Seeds,  all  different,  25c. 


Any  Five  Collections  for  One  Dollar,  Post-Paid 
Guarantee  satisfaction.  Once  a  customer,  always  one.  Catalog  Free. 

MISS  ELLA  V.  HAINES,  Box  88  Springfield,  Ohio 


FRUIT  GROWERS 
ATTENTION! 

If  you  are  expecting  to  need  any  fruit  trees  or 
plants  the  coming  spring,  don’t  fail  to  get  our  catal¬ 
ogue  and  prices.  Large  assortment  of  Japanese  and 
European  Plums,  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Berry 
Plants.  Asparagus  roots,  etc.  Stock  that's  true  and 
will  please  you.  Catalogue  costs  you  nothing  but  a 
postal  card.  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box 
8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


5%  Safe,  Sure,  Simple 


Assetsi 

*1,750,000 


Surplus  and  Profits 

#150,000 


VyKcjtn  prove  to  your  satisfaction 

”  that  your  saving*  invested  with 
the  Industrial,  will  earn  £>$  »i>‘l  be 
as  sale  as  when  earning  a  smaller 
rate  of  interest  elsewhere.  For  over 
12  years  we  have  handled  savings 
accounts  by  means  of  our  simple  t  er- 
tilirate  system  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  never  paid  less  than 
5$.  Start  an  account  with  us  at 
any  time — withdraw  when  you  see 
tit.  Earnings  reckoned  for  everyday 
your  money  is  in  our  care.  Under 
New  York  Banking  Department  Sup¬ 
ervision  and  regularly  examined  by 
same.  Write  for  particulars. 

Industrial  Savings  and 
Loan  Co., 

6  TIMKH  Hl.lm.,  BROADWAY ,  NSW  YORK 


AGENTS 


WANTED  to  sell  our 
For  particulars  write 
Nat.  Silo  &  Lumber 
Co.,  Linesville,  Pa. 


SILOS 


That  Is  the  title  of  our  new  216  page  book.  It 
tells  everything  anybody  could  possibly  wunt  to 
know  about  the  silage  subject.  You  can’t  think 
of  a  question  that  it  does  not  fully  answer.  How 
to  build,  from  foundation  up,  all  kinds  of  silos. 
All  about  the  crops  and  how  to  cutand  fill.  How 
to  feed ,  with  the  most  complete  feeding  tables 
ever  published.  About  40  illustrations  help  to 
make  things  plain.  Used  as  a  text  book  In 
many  Agricultural  Colleges.  Wehave  always 
sold  the  book  for  10  cents,  but  lor  a  limited 
time,  to  any  reader  who  will  ask  for 
and  name  this  paper,  we  will  send  a 
copy  tree.  Write  at  once. 

SILVER  MFG.  CO., 

Salem,  Ohio. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get.  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 


Spramotor 


/or Whitewashing 
or  Painting 

Will  apply  any  kind  of 
paint  or  whitewash  and 
spread  it  evenly  and  thoroughly. 
Will  paint  the  largest  barn  in 
half  aday. 

Made  in  four  styles  and  36 
sizes,  at  from  $10  to  $300. 

Send  for  booklet  H. 
Agents  wantedl 

SPRAMOTOR 
CO. 

buffalo,  n.  y. 

LONDON  CAN. 


YES,  WE 

PAY  FREIGHT 


And  give  a  large  cash  discount  on 
25  rod 8  or  more  of  the  Frost  Fknce. 
Better  still,  we  give  you  a  fence  that 
looks  letter  and  wears  longer  than  any 
other  make.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue. 
H.  B.  Drake  &  Co.,  29  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
The  Fkost  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Cleveland  ,0. 


A  RAPID  PRESS 


Spencer's 

Hercules 


SPENCER’S  HERCULES 

wires.  Gu; 


five 

wires.  Guaran¬ 
teed  capacity  4  tons  an  hour,  or  no  sale. 
Very  strong.  No  jumpers  required.  Send 
for  catalogue.  In  writing  mention  this  paper. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  DWIGHT,  ILL. 


Make  Plowing  Easy 


By 

Using 


Wonder 

Plow 

Trucks. 


This  truck  will  fit  any  beam, 
right  or  left,  one  or  two  horse, 
wood  or  steel  plow.  A  boy  can 
handle  it  with  ease,  most  of  the 
time  without  his  hand  on  the 
plow.  Regulates  perfectly, 
depth  and  width  of  furrow.  Will  balance  plow  in 
hard,  dry,  stony  soil,  and  save  a  third  of  draft  on 
horses.  The  plowman  does.not  need  to  hold  plow 
handles.  Works  perfectly  in  tall  grass  or  weeds, 
turning  them  completely  under.  Thousands  in  use. 

If  it  does  not  do  all  of  these  things,  you  can 
send  it  back  and  we  will  not  only  return  your 
money  but  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Write  for  our  booklet  "Progress  in  Plowing.’’  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.  Retail  price  $.i.  Get  special  agents  proposition. 

Wonder  Plow  Co., 32 7 Factory  St.,  St.  Clair.  Mich 


WANTED  AND  FOR  SALE. 

^pffinrr  Ffrrrc  *'or  sa*e»  thoroughbreds,  fine 
OwlIlUg  L,gga  winter  layers,  W.  Wyandottes, 
8.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds  75c.  and  SI  00  per  13.  Illustrated  circular. 

L.  Box  93,  Gt.  Barrington,  Mass. 

CTRONG  Healthy  Country  Boy  of  14  wants  home  in 
American  or  German  family.  Address,  “A.  L. 
H.,”  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 

upi  D  for  farms,  dairies  and  factories  fur- 
■  ■  “  ™  ■  nished.  Mail  orders  a  specialty. 
Immigrant  Labor  Exchange,  Inc.,  2  Carlisle  St.,  N.Y 

Lambs 

Calves,  Poultry,  Hothouse  Products,  Fruits,  Vege¬ 
tables.  Top  prices  for  choice  goods. 

Write  us  what  you  have  for  sale. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  N.Y. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited' 

34  &  36  Little  12tli  St..  New  York. 

QUin  your  Butter.  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry 
il  I  Xr  Apples,  etc.,  to  the  Oldest  Commission 
House  in  New  York.  Established  1838. 

E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

$5  TO  S20  AN  ACRE 

is  the  price  paid  to-day  for  rich  lands  in  Tennessee 
suitable  for  raising  Cotton,  Wheat,  Potatoes,  Hay, 
Grasses,  Vegetables.  Fine  Stock,  etc.  Climate  the 
best  in  the  world,  with  conditions  of  health  unsur¬ 
passed.  Values  increasing,  For  free  literature  write 

II.  F.  SMITH, 

Traffic  Manager,  N.  C.  &  St.  Louis  Ry.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Dept.  C. 

FARM  FOR  SALE— Cheapest  one  ever  offered; 

sp'endid  location  and  elegant  soil;  good  house 
and  outbuildings;  tine  fruit;  over  100  acres  In 
cultivation ;  contains  200  acres;  is  near  Salisbury; 
can  be  bought  for  $1800;  terms  easy.  Address 

SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbuiy , Md. 

FARMS- For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  fine 
climate,  write  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 

140  ACRES,  keep  8  cows,  1,000  cords  of  wood  to 
sell,  good  house  and  barn,  mowing  machine,  rake, 
wagon  and  tools  inolnded,  to  settle  estate  quickly, 
for  only  $700,  half  cash;  full  details  In  “Strout's 
List  No.  15,”  a  circular  describing  and  Illustrating 
hundreds  of  the  best  trades  selected  from  more  than 
3.000  farms  listed  for  sale;  5  to  400  acres,  $500  to 
$20,000;  write  to-day  for  free  copy.  K.  A.  STROUT, 
Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  st.,  New  York  City. 

CONNECTICUT  FARMS 

If  you  want  a  farm  in  Connecticut  write  us.  giving 
details  of  w  hat  you  want  with  price  you  want  to  pay. 
We  will  send  you  description  of  a  few  that  will  suit. 

We  have  more  than  100  to  select  from,  and  are  in  a 

position  to  find  you  what  you  want.  Write  today. 
Carrier  &  Lamphier,  00  State  St..  Hartford.  Conn. 


M 


Cobey 


ARYLAND  FARMS— New  catalogue  just  is¬ 
sued.  Splendidly  located  farms  on  Eastern  shore, 
sy  &  Charles,  Federalsburg,  Caroline  Co.,  Md. 


Farm  for  sale— a  fine  water  front 

farm,  near  Salisbury;  500  acres:  300  acres  in 
good  wood  and  timber;  great  bargain;  price 
$3500.  Send  for  full  particulars. 

SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Md. 

CHOICE  VIRGINIA  FARMS 

AT  SIO  PER  ACRE. 

Well  Improved.  All  under  cultivation;  near  railroad. 
Good  church,  schools,  etc.  Liberal  terms  of  payment. 

HUNTER  W.  FINCH,  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Cnnunnir  Dnctolc  Why  not  join  our  Exchange 

souvenir  rOSTalS  club  and  begin  receiving 

interesting  views  from  all  over  the  world?  Send  a  dime 
for  4  beautiful  colored  cards  and  our  limited  Club 
plan.  A  Handsome  Album  free  to  members. 

Boston  Souvknir Postai.  Co,,  Dept.  14, 16  School  St., Boston, Mass. 


QQ 


SIX  BILLION  DOLLARS 

were  earned  ]ast  year  by  the  American  Farmer — 
he  has  changed  the  United  States  from  a  debtor 
to  a  creditor  nation.  During1  the  last  five  years 
the  value  of  farms  has  increased  33  1-3  per  cent. 

To-day  he  is  a  loaner  of  money — instead  of  a 
borrower.  What  lias  brought  about  this  change 
in  conditions?  Modern  methods — time  and 
labor-saving  devices  principally. 

The  Williams  Farm  Telephone 

as  an  instance,  puts  him  in  tcuch  profitably,  with  his 
dealer,  freight-agent,  repair  man,  banker,  doctor,  without 
material  ccst  at  a  saving  of  much  valuable  time  and  labor. 

If  you  are  interested  think  it  over — and  write  us  for  booklet 

“Over  the  Wire.”  The  Williams  Telephone  &  Supply  Co., 78  Central  Ave.,Cleveland. 


|  Willi  * 


SAVE  ALL  YOUR  CREAM 


v  ci 


A  hired  man  who  doesn’t  milk  your 
Cows  dry  every  milking  is  pretty  poor 
dairy  help  at  any  price.  Isn’t  that  so  ? 

And  in  the  same  way  a  cream  separator 
that  leaves  part  of  the  cream  in  the  milk 
every  skimming  is  expensive,  no  matter 
what  you  pay  for  it.  The  improved 

u7s.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Holder  of  World’s  Record  for  clean  skimming 

takes  out  more  cream  than  any  other  separator.  This  is  due  to  the  exclusive  con¬ 
struction  of  its  skimming  device.  We  want  to  show  you  about  this,  and  prove  that 
what  we  say  is  true.  The  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  have  you  see  one  of  our  big,  hand¬ 
some  free  catalogues.  Just  write  us  a  postal  and  we’ll  send  you  one  by  return 
mail.  Better  do  it  now  while  you  think  of  it. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VERMONT 

Eighteen  centrally  located  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 
480* 
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PAR©  I D 

Before  you  buy  roof- 
intr  for  any  building,  from 
a  small  poultry  house  to  the 
largest  mill  or  factory,  it  will  pay 
you  to  get  samples  and  complete 
proofs  of  quality  from  the  oldest  mak¬ 
ers  of  ready  roofing  in  America.  fVVe 
originated  the  roll  of  roofing  ready  to  lay 
with  fixtures  packed  in  the  center.) 

Our  concern  was 

Founded  in  1817 

We  can  show  you  why  “Paroid” 
is  the  best  of  them  all — lasts  longer  and  saves 
most  in  repairs.  Drop  us  a  postal  to-day. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON, 

East  Walpole,  Mass. 

New  York,  Washington,  Chicago, 

Hamilton,  Ont. 


MIXED  FARMING 

Wheat  Raising 
Ranching 

Three  great  pursuits  have  again 
shown  wonderful  results  on  the 


HOMESTEAD  LANDS 

WESTERN 
CANADA 

Magnificent  Climate— Farmers  plowing 
in  their  shirt  sleeves  in  the  middle  of 
November. 

“All  nre  bound  to  be  more  than 
pleased  with  (lie  final  results  or  the 
past  season's  liurvests.”—  F.xtrnet. 

Coal,  wood,  water,  hay  in  ahundance — 
schools,  churches,  markets  convenient. 

This  is  the  era  of  *1.00  wheat. 

Apply  for  information  to  Supt.  of  Im¬ 
migration,  Ottawa,  Can.;  or  to 

THOS.  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Government  Agent 
Bjracuse  Bank  Building,  SYKACl/SE,  N.  T. 

Mention  this  paper. 


DHIII  T n V1 0055000000 

ruuLl  n  fc&Ei 

I  POULTRY  LINE— Fencing,  Feed,  Incu-S 
jbators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— 1 
jit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you) 
jour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the) 
(asking — it's  worth  having:. 

> Excelsior  Wire  8t  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

IDcp  K.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City. 

OQQQQQQQQQQQQQCQQQQQOQQQC  ( 


Preserves 

Wood, 

Destroys 

Vermin 


“AVENARIUS 
CARBOLINEUM” 

[Registered] 

Cheap  -  Reliable  -  Practical 
Results  (Guaranteed. 

Write  for  circulars.  Addross 

Carbollneum  Wood 

Preserving  Co., 

349  W.  B’way,  New  York,  N 
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.80  For 
200  Egg 


•  INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog’  to-day. 

GEO.  M.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


GLOBE  INCUBATORS. 

Hatch  chickens  No  experience  necessary 
Our  largo  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  In¬ 
cubators  and  Brooders  and  Poultry  Infor¬ 
mation  mailed  freo.  Write  to-day.  Address 

C.C.  SHOEMAKER 

Box  650  Freeport,  Ills. 


Make  Your  Own  Brooders 

with  the  Universal  Hover  and  a 

Piano  Box 

any  form  of  Colony 
House,  or  small  poul¬ 
try  building. 

C  Free  Books  on  Artificial 
**  Poultry  Production 

„  .  — -  1st— Standard  Incuba¬ 

tor.  2nd— An  Incubator  for  beginners.  3rd— 
Universal  Hover  and  Colony  Brooders.  4th— 
f  eeding  and  rearing  chicks.  5th— What  users 
are  doing.  Other  books  to  follow.  Get  on  our 
list  and  get  them  as  fast  as  published. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  406  Main  St.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


VERYTHING  FOR  POULTRY. 

Our  Catalogue,  228  pages,  (8x11)  Isa  valuable 
guide  to  money-making  poultry  success.  De- 
s  ribesall  needed  articles.  We  make  them, 
including  the  new  1906-pattern 

v STANDARD  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR 

"Sold  on  90  Days  Trial.  Guaranteed  to  hatch 
More  and  Healthier  Chicks  than  any  other. 
Catalogue  free  if  you  mention  this  paper  and  send  addresses  of 
two  persons  interested  in  Poultry.  Write  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO., 


40,  60  or  90  Days  Trial  on 

Old  Trusty” 

The  Easy  Machine  to  Operate. 

You  run  no  risk.  Five  year  guar 
antee.  Strongest  hatches— less 
care — less  oil — most  prollt.  Don’t 
pay  two  prices.  Thousands  sold.  W e 
sell  direct.  Big  1906  Book  Free. 

M.  M.  Johnson  Co„  _ Clay  Center,  Neb. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


It  is  just  as  we  expected.  W.  M.  Os¬ 
trander  has  found  gentlemen  with  invest¬ 
ments  in  the  Hudson  Realty  Company  to 
fit  the  requirements  of  any  man  in  any 
State  with  a  farm  for  sale.  We  have  be¬ 
fore  us  letters  which  he  has  written 
farmers  in  Virginia,  Delaware,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Connecticut.  One  is  an  exact 
copy  of  the  other  except  the  change  of 
names,  places  and  amounts.  His  investor 
in  each  case  has  more  stock  than  the  value 
of  the  farm,  and  the  farmer  must  pay  this 
difference  in  cash,  as  the  investor  will  not 
trade  unless  he  can  dispose  of  his  entire 
holding.  In  other  words,  he  is  not  will¬ 
ing  to  take  your  free  and  clear  farm  un¬ 
less  you  put  up  cash  to  pay  commissions 
and  other  expenses.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  contemptible  and  alluring  fakes  that 
has  yet  come  to  our  attention.  If  Mr. 
Ostrander  catches  any  farmer  on  the  deal 
it  will  be  because  we  have  not  been  able 
to  prevent  it. 

Some  of  the  farm  papers  which  crit¬ 
icised  the  so-called  seedless  apple  some 
months  ago  have  found  great  merit  in  it 
now  since  the  company  has  begun  to  ad¬ 
vertise  it  in  the  papers  that  will  accept 
their  money.  These  people  had  the  assur¬ 
ance  to  send  their  advertising  order  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  with  the  rest.  It  was  such 
a  flagrant  attempt  to  influence  our  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  that  we  did  not  so 
much  as  acknowledge  the  order.  No  con¬ 
cern  can  hope  to  share  an  ill-gotten  gain 
with  this  paper.  They  do  not  seem,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  any  difficulty  in  finding 
means  of  disposing  of  any  share  that  they 
are  willing  to  divide. 

Here  is  a  note  from  a  New  England 
subscriber : 

I  have  a  large  amount  of  papers  and  read¬ 
ing,  and  thought  that  I  did  not  need  any 
more,  but  the  longer  that  I  have  the  Rubai, 
New-Yorker,  the  more  I  think  that  I  must 
have  It.  It  has  cost  me  quite  a  sum  of 
moniy  by  answering  ads.  In  some  other 
papers,  but  the  ads.  in  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  have  been  all  right.  We  don't  feel 
just  right  to  get  cheated,  do  we?  j.  a.  t. 

Massachusetts. 

No;  none  of  us  feel  just  right  when 
we  know  that  we  have  been  cheated,  and 
it  does  not  matter  whether  the  rogue  who 
cheats  11s  is  our  neighbor  or  some  one  at 
a  distance.  We  all  have  unsatisfactory 
experience  at  times  with  good  houses. 
Others  at  times  are  not  satisfied  with  us. 
We  can  all  afford  to  make  allowances  for 
honest  men,  but  there  should  be  no  com¬ 
promise  with  fakers. 

We  yet  have  a  large  number  of  the 
“Farmer’s  Garden.”  One  of  these  belongs 
to  you,  if  you  have  not  yet  received  one. 
We  have  them  all  ready  to  go  out  the  day 
your  renewal  is  received.  You  should 
have  them  this  month  sure,  so  as  to  have 
time  to  be  familiar  with  them  by  planting 
time.  Send  your  renewal  now  promptly 
and  the  book  will  go  flying  back  to  you 
by  the  very  next  mail. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  DAIRY  EXCURSION. 

An  event  in  the  dairy  business  last  week 
was  the  eastern  visit  of  agents  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  cream  separator.  About  100  “western 
hustlers’’  came  by  special  train  and  spent 
several  days  at  the  factory  of  the  Empire 
Cream  Separator  Company  at  Bloomfield, 
N.  .T.  They  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
factory  and  now  know  just  how  a  separator 
is  made.  Then  they  had  a  chance  to  study 
the  markets,  see  the  men  who  handle  west¬ 
ern  butter,  and  learn  what  those  who  eat 
their  butter  look  for  and  desire.  A  number 
of  meetings  were  held,  at  which  important 
dairy  questions  were  discussed.  The  trip 
was  voted  a  great  success,  and  will,  without 
doubt  have  considerable  influence,  both  in  the 
sale  of  Empire  separators  and  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  dairy  industry.  Naturally  a  man  who 
has  watched  the  process  of  making  a  ma¬ 
chine  will  feel  surer  of  It  and  feel  greater 
confidence  in  advocating  its  use.  The  dairy 
business  will  be  helped,  because  these  men 
go  hack  to  their  work  with  greater  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  a  clearer  understanding  of  what  is 
needed.  The  Keynote  of  (he  discussion  was 
the  fact  that  the  great  hope  for  separated 
cream  butter  lies  in  the  production  of  the 
finest  possible  grades.  The  weakest  point  in 
the  hand  separator  method  is  the  handling 
of  the  cream— and  this  subject  was  discussed 
perhaps  more  than  any  other.  These  agents 
can  do  much  to  show  farmers  the  necessity 
of  handling  cream  in  good  condition.  Their 
relations  with  farmers  are  such  that  they 
can  present  this  form  of  education  in  a  more 
practical  way  than  anyone  else.  As  a  means 
of  popularizing  the  excellent  Empire  separa¬ 
tor  this  trip  was  a  great  success.  We  also 
think  that  its  influence  for  the  general  good 
of  dairying  will  l>e  felt  for  many  years. 


Thc  Natural 
Incubator 

is  the  incubator  of  right  air  con. 
dilions — Natural  because  it  most 
nearly  approaches  Nature’s  way.  No  poison¬ 
ous  gases  to  stifle  chicks.  Walls  of  hard  glazed 
compressed  paper  board,  (such  as  is  used  for 
car-wheels)  making  the  lightest,  strongest,  most 
durable  incubator  in  the  world.  Walls  CAN¬ 
NOT  WARP.  CRACK  NOR  SPLIT,  as  all  oth¬ 
ers  do.  Compound  heater ;  perfect  regulator; 
no  supplied  moisture  required. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
to  all  points  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Don't  buy 
an  incubator  until  you  get  out  Free  Catalog. 

Perpetual  Hen  Co.,  Manufac-  Incubator*  &  Brooder*, 
2  1  EacherSt.,  turrrs  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 


BEST  ONE -YET 

That’s  what  you  get  when  you  buy  a 

CLIMAX  INCUBATOR 

Sold  on  60  days’ Free  Trial.  New  cat¬ 
alog  tells  about  “Climax”  Incuba¬ 
tors  and  Brooders.  It’s  free. 

The  Climax  Incubator  and  Brood* 
Box  SOT.  Caatorland,  N 


[CAPON 

TOOLS 


Big  Profits  in  Capons 

Caponizing  is  easy— soon 
learned.  Complete  outfit  with 
free  instructions  postpaid 
$2.50.  Capon  Book  Free. 

GEO,  P.  PILLING  &  SON 

PHIL  ADELPHIA,  PA. 


C 


HEAP  CHICKEN  FEED 

Made  from  scrap  bones  you’d  throw 
away— cut  it  fresh  every  day  with  a 

Crown  Bone  Cutter.  Get  more  eggs  —  raise  better 
birds.  Write  today  for  FREE  catalogue  and  price. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box  628.  Easton,  Pa. 
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Mark  Them 

If  you  will  separate  the  young  chicks,  and 
to  one  lot  leed  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 
regularly  as  directed,  you  will  find  that 
they  will  make  a  remarkable  gain  in 
growth  over  a  similar  number  that  do  not 
receive  the  Pan-a-ce-a,  and  besides  the 
Pau-a-ce-a  will  prevent  loss  from  disease. 
Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  cures  gapes, 
cholera,  roup,  indigestion,  leg  weakness 
and  all  poultry  diseases  due  to  digestive 
troubles  or  infection.  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 
positively  destroys  the  germs  of  disease 
besides  Increasing  the  digestive  powers  so 
that  t  he  maximum  amount  of  the  food  Is 
converted  into  bone,  muscle,  feathers,  eggs. 

DR.  HESS 
Poultry 
PAN-A-CE-A 

is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D., 
D.  V.  S.)  and  makes  the  young  grow  fast, 
healthy  and  strong.  It  lias  the  indorse¬ 
ment  ofleading  poultry  associations  in  the 
Uniled  States  and  Canada.  Costs  but  a 
penny  a  day  for  about  30  fowls  and  Is 
sold  on  n  written  gimrnntee.  Destroy 
poultry  lice  by  sprinkling  your  hens  and 
nests  with  Instant  Louse  Killer;  His  also  a 
reliable  disinfectant  and  deodorizer. 

lbs.  25e.,  mall  or't 
express,  40c.  r  Except  In  Canada 

&  lbs.  60c.  >  nnd  extreme 

12  lbs.  $1.25.  (  West  and  South. 

25  lb.  pail,  $2.50.  J 

Rend  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry 
Book,  free. 

DR.  HESS  Sc  CLARK, 

Ashland,  Ohio. 

Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice. 


INVESTIGATE  THE 

POULTRY  BUSINESS 


Write  for  a  free  copy  of  my 
book  describing 

Profitable 
Combinations 
of  Egg ,  Broiler 
and  Roaster 
Farms 

It  gives  the  prices  paid  for  eggs  and  poultry 
week  by  week  for  the  past  three  years.  It 
tells  how  and  when  a  hatch  taken  off  each 
week  in  the  year  could  be  most  profitably 
marketed.  It  shows  how  you  can  make  82.00 
on  a  large  winter  roaster.  It  tells  what 
profits  can  be  made  with  each  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  breeds,  and  the  costs  of  production. 

I  have  helped  thousands  to  make  money 
with  poultry.  My  Model  Incubators  and 
Brooders  are  used  on  the  money-making 
farms.  It  is  my  business  to  teach  those  who 
use  them  to  do  so  profitably.  Whether  your 
needs  are  small  or  large.  I  will  furnish  with¬ 
out  charge,  estimates  and  plans  for  a  com¬ 
plete  equipment  that  will  insure  success 
without  your  spending  a  dollar  uselessly, 
bend  for  my  complete  literature. 

CHASm  Am  CYPHERS 

304-3  Honry  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


A  Free  Book  About 

Incubators 


For  your  own  sake  don’tbuy  an  incubator 
until  you  read  our  book.  It  is  written  by 
the  man  fvho  knows  most  about  incubating 
—a  man  who  devoted  24  years  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  It  tells  vital  facts  that  you  must  know 
to  buy  wisely — facts  you  would  not  think  of. 
It  tells  of  Racine  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
of  course,  but  whether  you  buy  ours  or 
another,  the  facts  are  i  mportant.  The  man 
who  writes  the  book  made  the  Racine  Incu¬ 
bator.  When  you  learn  what  he  knows  you 
will  want  his  machine,  we  think.  The  book 
Is  free — write  today  for  it.  Remember,  We 
Pay  the  Freight.  Address 

Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87  ,  Racine,  Wla. 

Warehouses:  Buffalo,  Kansas  City,  St  Paul. 


BANTA 


Incubators  A  Brooders' 


Backed  by  l4vYears 
of  Successful  Use  by 


poultrymen  all  over  the  world. 
No  guesswork.  They  are  auto¬ 
matic  in  regulation  and  ventil¬ 
ation.  Fully  guaranteed  to  give 
YOU  satisfaction.  Send  for 
free  book.  BA  VTA  -BENDER 
MFQ.  CO.,  Dept.  46 ,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


CTI  D  INCUBATORS 

W  I  M  n  A  BROODERS 

Guaranteed  to  suit  or  no  sale. 
Big  hatches  and  broods  prove 
their  money  -  making  merits. 
Write  for  new  FREE  catalog. 

8TAR  INCUBATOR  CO.,  626 
Church  St„  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 


SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS. 

'  The  only  machines  that  rival  the  mother 
hen.  Incubator  and  Poultry  Catalogue 
FREE.  Booklet,  "Proper  Care  and  Feeding  Small  Chicks, 
Ducks  and  Turkeys,"  10c.  60c  poultry  paper  one  year,  10c. 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 
Department  90  De*  Molnaa,  Iowa. 


METAL  MOTHERS 


Complete  fire-proof  hatching  and 
brooding  plant  for  $7.50.  2  qts.  oil 
hatches  50  eggs  and  raises  chicks. 
Catalogue  free.  CYCLE  HATCH¬ 
ER  CO.,  Box  292,  Salem,  New  Yank. 


Take  Your  Choice. 

Guaranteed  Self  Regulating  Incubators 
nrilT  11  M  an<i  per  month.  Let 
nen  I  rent  pay  for  it.  We  pay  freight 
Buy  on  40  Day*  Trial  or  buy  parts  and 
plans  and  build  one.  Prices,  ready  ta 
use:  $5.00  up.  Free  catalog— tells  all. 


Buckeye  incubator  co.,  box  23,  Springfield,  o. 


You 

Can 

Get 

More 

Eggs 


HITS 

THE 

SPOT 
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SOME  of  your  hens  are  lazy— they’re  not 
earning  their  board.  Get  them 
to  work.  Tonic  Poultry  Food 
will  start  them  laying  in  double- 
quick  time.  They  like  it.  For  fif¬ 
teen  to  twenty  fowls  mix  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  with  their  feed  every 
day.  Then  watch.  They  will  largely 
increase  the  output  of  eggs  and 
you  will  be  pleased.  Tonic  Poultry 
Food  costs  nothing— one  extra  egg  a  day  will  more  than  pay  for  a 
package.  Price  25  cents.  It  is  vegetable  and  bone.  Contains  flesh¬ 
forming  and  other  ingredients  that  assist  the  hen’s  digestion.  Acts 
promptly  on  her  peculiar,  egg-forming  organs.  It  makes  her  happy, 
contented:  develops  sweet  flesh  and  gets  her  to  market  in  a  hurry. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Tonic  Poultry  Food.  If  he  hasn’t  it,  write  us: 
we’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  it.  Address  Dept.  17.  And  get  handsome 
Souvenir  Calendar  and  booklet  free.  It  tells  about  our  5  separate 
foods  made  especially  for  dairy  cows,  horses,  hogs,  general  feeding 
and  poultry.  Agents  wanted. 

TONIC  STOCK  FOOD  COMPANY,  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS. 


TURNS  EGGS  INTO  MONEY! 

The  way  to  get  big  round  dollars  out  of  your  egg  crop  is  to  use  a 
Sure  Hatch”  Incubator.  Nearly  60.000  persons,  during  the  past  eight  | 
years,  have  bought  aud  are  using  80,000  Sure  Hatch  Incubators. 

We  let  you  be  the  judge.  You  can  try  it  60  days,  six  months  or  six 
year?  and  we  will  take  it  back  if  it  fails  to  do  the  work.  Your  profit  on 
the  first  hatch  pays  for  the  machine.  What  you  want  is  results— and 
that’s  what  the  “Sure  Hatch”  ives. 

Our  1906  Sure  Hatch  has  many  new  improvements.  Made  of  Califop. , 
nia  Redwood.  Double  walled.  Asbestos  lined.  Built  for  business  fromf 
the  word  “go."  Prices  $7.50  to  $17.50— according  to  where  you  live  andr 
size  of  machine  wanted.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Write  us  today  for  Free  Catalogue  and  Special  Prices  on  the  "Sure 
Hatch,  freight  fully  prepaid  to  your  railroad  station.  Catalogue  has 
100  pages,  jots  of  interesting  pictures  and  much  valuable  information. 

Worth  dollars  to  you.  Send  a  postal  card  today  and  get  the  book  by  return  mall. 

SURE  HATCH  1SCUBAT0B  00.,  Box  H  44,  f  lay  Center,  Neb.,  Dept,  H  14  ,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

My  days  among  the  Dead  are  past; 

Around  me  I  behold. 

Where'er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast 
The  mighty  minds  of  old ; 

My  never  failing  friends  are  they 
With  whom  I  converse  day  by  day. 

With  them  I  take  delight  in  weal 
And  seek  relief  in  woe; 

And  while  I  understand  and  feel 
How  much  to  them  I  owe. 

My  cheeks  have  often  been  bedew'd 
With  tears  of  thoughtful  gratitude. 

My  thoughts  are  with  the  Dead,  with  them 
I  live  in  long-past  years. 

Their  virtues  love,  their  faults  condemn, 
Partake  their  hopes  and  fears, 

And  from  them  lessons  seek  and  find 
Instruction  with  an  humble  mind. 

My  hopes  are  with  the  Dead,  anon 
My  place  with  them  will  be 
And  I  with  them  shall  travel  on 
Through  all  Futurity; 

Yet  leaving  here  a  name  I  trust 
That  will  not  perish  in  the  dust. 

— Robert  Southey  (1774-184.1). 

* 

A  good  way  to  turn  even  hems  on  table 
linen,  ready  for  hand  sewing,  is  to  put 
the  hemmer  attachment  on  the  sewing 
machine  and  run  the  linen  through,  with¬ 
out  any  thread  on  the  machine.  r\  his 
turns  a  straight  hem  very  cpiickly  which 
is  merely  folded  back  when  over-hand 
hemming  is  done;  the  orthodox  hemming 
for  table  linen. 

* 

A  very  convenient  shirt  waist  box,  de¬ 
scribed  in  Good  Housekeeping,  is  an  extra 
long  one  divided  into  two  compartments, 
one  for  waists  and  the  other  for  white 
petticoats,  for  which  there  is  never 
enough  room  in  closet  or  bureau  drawers. 
It  is  covered  with  matting,  and  two  rows 
of  elastic  tape,  tacked  at  intervals  inside 
the  lid,  hold  stocks  and  turnovers  smooth 
and  unrumpled. 

* 

Here  is  still  another  recipe  for  ginger 
cookies:  Sift  together  three  cups  flour, 
one  cup  sugar,  a  dessertspoonful  each  of 
soda  and  ginger  and  one-half  teaspoonful 
salt.  Heat  in  saucepan  one  cup  molasses 
with  one-half  cup  shortening;  when  hot 
add  four  dessertspoonfuls  hot  water.  Cool 
slightly  and  stir  into  dry  mixture.  Add 
quickly  two  well-beaten  eggs.  Mix  well. 
Drop  by  spoonfuls  a  little  distance  apart 
on  buttered  tin.  When  pan  is  full,  flatten 
each  cooky  with  bottom  of  measuring  cup, 
well  floured.  Bake  in  moderate  oven. 
One-half  recipe  is  sufficient. 

* 

Women  who  have  leisure  for  fancy 
needlework  are  now  devoting  attention  to 
embroidering  lingerie  waists ;  shadow  em¬ 
broidery,  in  which  the  solid  part  of  the 
work  is  done  on  the  under  side,  is  espe¬ 
cially  favored.  The  best  material  for  this 
work  is  handkerchief  linen.  A  waist  pat¬ 
tern  in  this  material  costs  about  $2.50, 
ready  stamped  for  working.  A  stamped 
pattern  in  lawn  only  costs  05  cents,  but  it 
is  a  great  mistake  to  put  good  work  upon 
it.  The  lawn  never  looks  the  same  after 
washing,  whereas  the  handkerchief  linen 
retains  its  sheer  texture  to  the  last  thread, 
and  gives  full  value  to  fine  hand  work. 

* 

One  of  the  prettiest  wraps  to  slip  over 
a  thin  Summer  dress  in  the  evening  is  a 
rainbow  shawl  knitted  in  Shetland  floss. 
The  materials  required  are :  Four  skeins 
cream  Shetland  floss,  two  skeins  pink, 
one  skein  corn,  one  skein  blue,  one  skein 
nile  green,  one  skein  lavender,  one  pair 
large  wooden  knitting  needles.  Cast  on 
73  stitches  and  knit  entire  shawl  plain. 
The  colorings  are  put  in  as  follows :  Pink, 
10  rows;  blue,  10  rows;  corn,  10  rows; 
white,  10  rows;  pink.  10  rows;  nile,  10 
rows;  lavender,  10  rows;  white,  80  rows. 
Repeat  border,  beginning  with  lavender 
and  ending  with  pink.  Bind  off  loosely. 
Tie  in  fringe  of  the  colors  to  match  the 
border ;  make  two  rows  of  knots  and  trim. 


A  new  process  for  artistic  decoration 
is  now  offered  under  the  name  of  “paint- 
ography,”  which  consists  of  enamel  paint¬ 
ing  on  terra-cotta.  Vases,  flower  pots, 
trays,  frames,  etc.,  are  made  of  biscuit- 
colored  terra-cotta  with  a  raised  pattern ; 
this  is  painted  with  enamel  and  gilding, 
and  the  effect  is  exactly  like  Oriental  pot¬ 
tery.  It  is  interesting  work,  and  easily 
done ;  the  makers  assert  that  the  enamel 
is  permanent,  being  washed  just  like 
china.  No  firing  is  required.  The  outfit 
of  enamel  and  brushes  costs  $1.25  to  $2; 
terra  cotta  articles  for  decorating  cost  25 
cents  up. 

* 

Clam  pie  is  a  Down  East  delicacy. 
From  a  half  pound  of  rather  fat  salt  pork 
trim  off  the  rind  and  cut  in  slices,  then 
in  dice.  Slowly  fry  this,  and  when  the 
fat  is  well  drawn  out  and  just  beginning 
to  color  add  half  of  a  small  onion  cut 
fine.  When  golden  brown  add  one  quart 
of  raw,  diced  potatoes,  one  pint  of  boiling 
water  and  one  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  black  pepper.  Cover  and  cook  slowly 
until  the  potatoes  are  almost  tender.  Take 
from  the  fire,  add  one  solid  pint  of  raw 
clams  cut  in  quarters  and  their  strained 
juice.  Turn  into  a  deep,  well-greased  bak¬ 
ing  dish.  While  this  mixture  is  cooking 
mix  and  sift  together  one  pint  and  a  half 
of  flour,  a  half  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
two  scant  teaspoonfuls  of  shortening.  Mix 
to  a  soft  dough  with  sweet  milk,  and  roll 
out  not  over  a  half  inch  thick.  Cut  in  small 
round  biscuits.  Place  these  close  together 
over  the  top  of  the  pie,  brush  with  milk 
and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  for  35  minutes. 


Charity  Sweetheart’s  Letters. 

Looking  over  the  meadows  the  other 
morning  I  saw  Daisy  Wilson  coming 
across  lots.  “O  Charity,”  she  said,  as  she 
came  into  the  kitchen,  “I  want  to  borrow 
your  new  wringer  to  help  with  some  quilts 
that  Ma  is  bound  to  get  out  this  fine  day.” 

It  seems  a  little  early  for  houseclean¬ 
ing,  I  thought,  for  one  isn’t  able  to  have 
the  windows  open  when  the  days  are 
chilly,  and  I  always  enjoy  the  Spring  sun¬ 
shine  when  cleaning  the  bedrooms,  and 
feel  like  singing  Whittier’s  poem  to  an 
improvised  tune : 

The  west  winds  blow,  and  singing  low, 

I  hear  the  glad  stream  run, 

And  all  the  windows  of  my  soul 
I  open  to  the  sun. 

1  wonder  if  it  is  because  the  windows 
of  my  soul  are  closed  that  I  did  not  want 
to  lend  the  wringer?  Am  I  really  stingy 
at  heart,  though  trying  to  be  generous? 
In  this  case  it  was  the  influence  of  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  injustice,  in  the  fact  that  the  Wil¬ 
sons  dress  better  than  either  Minty  or  I 
can  afford,  and  spend  money  in  useless 
ways,  while  their  house  is  bare  of  many 
of  the  needed  comforts  and  furnishings  to 
make  work  easier.  If  they  couldn’t  afford 
to  buy  a  wringer  it  would  be  different,  but 
they  borrowed  it  once  before  and  sent  it 
back  after  washing  dark  cloth,  and  the 
color  crocked  off  on  the  white  clothes, 
and  gave  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  It 
is  a  true  saying,  “Who  goes  a-borrowing — 
goes  a-sorrowing,”  and  I  thought  of  this 
when  listening  to  Daisy’s  talk,  for  she  did 
not  seem  in  a  hurry.  However,  we  could 
not  refuse  to  lend  the  wringer,  and  she 
might  possibly  reach  home  before  the 
quilts  were  out  on  the  line. 

Daisy  Wilson  is  a  nice  girl,  but 
thoughtless  and  fond  of  dress,  and  though 
she  helps  with  the  housework  she  is  quite 
willing  to  have  her  mother  sit  up  till  past 
midnight  to  finish  a  dress  or  blouse  for 
her  to  wear  at  a  party.  It  is  lovely  to 
have  such  a  self-sacrificing  mother,  no 
doubt,  but  how  can  a  daughter  with  a  con¬ 
science  allow  it?  Mrs.  Wilson  will  de¬ 
prive  herself  of  any  necessary  comfort 
for  the  sake  of  having  Daisy  dressed  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  rest  of  the  young  folks  about, 
and  for  that  reason  there  is  petty  jealousy 


and  rivalry  among  the  girls.  Farmers’ 
daughters,  more  than  any  others,  need  all 
the  labor-saving  machinery  possible,  for 
they  have  to  be  self-centered  with  their 
work,  and  are  not  able  to  go  out  and  buy 
things  at  a  moment’s  notice  like  their  city 
cousins,  or  to  call  in  outside  help  in  an 
emergency. 

I  canned  a  lot  of  tomatoes  last  Fall 
and  sold  them  to  customers,  so  when  the 
money  was  paid  me  I  invested  part  of  it  in 
a  raisin  stoner,  and  an  improved  meat 
chopper  for  Minty  and  me,  and  now  I 
am  wondering  if  that  bread-making  ma¬ 
chine  advertised  will  be  as  useful  as  the 
others  if  I  save  my  money  to  get  one.  It 
seems  a  little  risky,  but  kneading  bread 
is  such  hard  work  that  it  will  be  a  bless¬ 
ing  if  the  machine  is  a  success.  But  I 
hope  “Daisy”  will  not  expect  to  borrow 
it.  [The  editors  use  that  bread-mixer,  and 
assure  Charity  she  takes  no  risk  in  buy¬ 
ing  it.  As  one  of  our  neighbors  says,  “it 
makes  bread  as  good  as  cake.”  Eds.] 
The  Winter  has  been  so  mild  that  the 
house  plants  have  grown  amazingly,  and 
I  have  been  taking  off  cuttings  of  geran¬ 
iums,  Fuchsias  and  the  Impatiens  Sultani, 
and  rooting  them  in  boxes  of  sand.  After 
awhile  I  shall  transplant  them  into -thumb 
pots,  or  tomato  cans,  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  bedding  out.  There  are  several  new 
houses  being  built,  and  the  people  who  are 
to  live  in  them  each  plan  to  have  a  gar¬ 
den,  and  asked  me  if  they  could  get  plants 
nearer  than  town.  So  my  pansies  are  up 
out  of  the  ground  with  the  first  tiny 
leaves  on,  and  everything  seems  prosper¬ 
ing  in  that  line.  “Put  a  pansy  on  her 
eyes  and  watch  till  she  awakens” — but  I 
think  1  can  see  too  well  to  view  every¬ 
thing  coleur  de  rose.  Our  own  garden 
too  must  be  improved,  and  one  may  as 
well  understand  first  as  last  that  nothing 
succeeds  without  work  and  personal  su¬ 
pervision.  I  have  tried  hiring  a  boy  and 
setting  him  to  hoe  a  few  rows  of  corn  or 
beans,  and  he  dawdles  along  without  any 
hurry  or  interest,  literally  letting  the 
grass  grow  under  his  feet.  But  if  I  put 
on  my  sunbonnet  and  take  a  hoe  and 
work  beside  him,  he  has  some  spur  to  in¬ 
dustry,  and  seeing  that  I  am  in  earnest 
soon  begins  to  hustle  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  self-respect.  This  is  the  way  with 
all  workers ;  they  are  much  more  respect¬ 
ful  if  they  know  that  you  can  do  it  your¬ 
self,  and  the  boys  here  are  just  the  same. 
I  can  get  Grant  to  help  without  telling 
him  of  a  need,  but  Sherman  wants  gen¬ 
erally  to  know  if  he  is  to  be  paid  for  his 
work,  and  Cleveland  tires  easily,  though 
often  starting  well.  He  works  too  much 
in  spurts.  However,  we  are  getting  ready 
for  the  coming  of  Spring,  and  I  am  plan¬ 
ning  how  I  can  earn  some  pocket  money 
for  things  I  want,  that  cannot  be  had  for 
the  wishing.  charity  sweetheart. 

BARGAINS  IN 

MEDICINE. 
A  woman  once  wrote  us 
that  she  was  not  going  to 
buy  Scott’s  Emulsion  any 
more  because  it  cost  too 
much.  Said  she  could  get 
some  other  emulsion  for  less 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  IS. 
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The  Improved 

Acme  Washer 


will  wash  thoroughly  and  perfectly  clean 
anything,  from  the  finest  piece  of  lace  to  the 
heaviest  blanket,  without  tearing  a  thread  or 
breaking  a  button.  In  fact  there  is  nothing 
in  the  way  of  washing  which  can  be  done  by 
hand  or  with  any  other  machine  which  can¬ 
not  be  done  better,  more  easily  and  more 
rapidly  with  the  Improved  Acme  Washer. 

Besides  being  made  of  the  very  best 
materials,  handsomely  finished  in  natural 
wood,  it  has  a  number  of 

SPECIAL  FEATURES 

not  found  on  any  other  machine.  These  consist  of : 
1,  a  Movable  Wringer  Stand, which  brings  the 
wringer  directly  over  the  tub,  so  that  all  the  water 
falls  hack  into  the  tul',  instoad  of  on  the  floor. 
(The  wringer  need  never  be  taken  off.)  2,  the 
Hinged  Lid,  which  is  practically  steam-tight, 
prevents  the  water  from  splashing  over.  This  is 
merely  raised  up  and  leaned  back  against  the 
handle,  so  that  all  the  suds  must  drain  into  the 
tub.  3,  the  Extension  Stand  holds  the  basket, 
or  rinsing  tub.  close  to  and  on  a  level  with  the 
machine,  so  that  the  clothes  cannot  fail  on  the 
floor,  and  no  stooping  is  necessary.  4,  No  Iron 
Post  runs  through  the  machine  to  rust  and  stain 
or  tear  the  clothes. 

There  are  many  other  good  points  about  the 
Acme,  all  described  in  detail  in  our  little  booklet 
entitled  ‘‘Wash-day  Comfort,”  This  is  free  for 
the  asking.  May  we  send  you  a  copy? 

IS  THIS  A  FAIR  OFFER? 

If  you  will  write  us  that  you  are  interested,  we  will  give 
you  the  name  of  the  dealer  In  your  town  who  handles  the 
IMPROVED  ACME  WASHER.  You  can  see  the  machine  at 
his  atore  ami  learn  all  about  it  before  you  buy  It.  If  you  buy 
it,  it  is  with  the  understanding  that  any  time  within  no  days, 
if  the  machine  Is  not  in  every  way  satisfactory,  he  will  take  It 
away  and  give  you  back  your  money.  He  will  do  this  cheer¬ 
fully  and  readily,  because  our  guarantee  to  him  protects  him 
against  loss.  You  risk  nothing  but  a  two  cent  postage  stamp 
to  mall  us  your  letter. 

WViff*  IV  — even  if  you  are  not  Just  ready 

VV  I  ILC  to  buy  or  even  try  a  machine; 

in  that  case  let  us  send  the  Litti.k  Booklet— remember,  It’s 
FREE — Write  To-day!  Addiess 


ACME  WASHING  31ACHINK  COMPANY 


2525  S.  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 


J 


I  Any  worthy  person  can  have  a 
‘1900”  Gravity  Washer  free  to  try  r 


four  weeks  just  by  writing  for 
We  pay  the  freight  and  take  nil  <  i».  ..  ..  .  u 
risk.  You  don’t  risk  a  penny.  [•'■*—> «-r. 
|  Test  It  four  weeks  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  If  you  like  the  Washer, 
keep  It  on  the  “1900”  plan, 

I  which  we  will  explain  to  you. 

If  you  don’t  like  It  return 
It  at  our  expense,  so  you  are 
nothing  out.  Washes  a  tub 
full  of  dirty  clothes  clean  In 
Six  Minutes.  GetitFREE 
by  addressing  a  postal  today 
to  “1900’’  WASHER  CO., 

I  No.  5462  Henry  Street, 

|  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  or  355 
Yonge  Street,  Toronto.  Can. 


IS 


money.  Penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish.  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  costs  more  because  it  is 
worth  more — costs  more  to 
make.  We  could  make 
Scott’s  Emulsion  cost  less  by 
using  less  oil.  Could  take 
less  care  in  making  it,  too. 
If  we  did,  however,  Scott’s 
Emulsion  wouldn’t  be  the 
standard  preparation  of  cod 
liver  oil  as  it  is  to-day. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Does  All  the  Hard  Work 
on  Wash  Day 

»  its  easy,  natural  rub¬ 
bing  motion— like  600  knuckles  on  a  wash¬ 
board— washes  everything  clean,  easi- , 
er,  quicker,  better  than  yon  can  do  it  , , 
any  other  way.  Does  it  without  put-  u 
ting  a  hand  in  the  tub  or  bending  your  V 
back— robs  wash  day  of  its  drudgery,  in 
A  beautiful  book,  free,  "■The  Favor¬ 
ite  Way  on  Wash 
Day”  tells  how  it 
works  and  helps 
the  woman  You 
■will  want  to  read 
this  book.  Write 
for  it  today. 

R.  M.  BAIL,  MFR. 

Dept.  A, 

215  CLEVELAND  ST. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 


$20  IN  GOLD  IS  YOURS 

because  you  save  it  In  buying  a  TOLMAN  RANGE  direct  from 
our  newly  erected  factory.  We  are  anxious  to  see  one  of  our 
Tolman  Ranges  in  the  home  of  every  reader  of  The  Rural 
New- Yorker.  We  are  willing  to  ship  you  one  on 

One  Year’s  Decision  Trial  With  a  Ten 
Year  Guarantee. 

Send  for  our  catalog  K  today.  Select  the  range  you  want, 
and  we  will  ship  it  to  your  station  C.  O.  D  ,  subjeot  to  examina¬ 
tion.  If  you  ure  satisfied  with  It.  take  it  home  for  one  year's 
trial.  The  money  we  receive  is  still  yours.  It  is  only  deposited 
with  us  until  YOU  ARE  satisfied  with  the  range  in  everyway 
We  give  you  a  binding,  written,  TEN  V  EA  It  guarantee  with 
the  range.  What  could  be  fairer  than  that?  Send  for  our  catalog 
E  today.  It  Will  Save  Y’ou  Hollars. 

Judson  A.  Tolman  Co.,  No.  7744  Woodlawn  Ave., Chicago. 
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Hot  Cakes  to  Eat  With  Maple 
Syrup. 

When  making  bread,  after  it  is  ready 
to  be  put  into  the  tins,  reserve  a  portion. 
Roll  out  to  about  the  thickness  required 
for  doughnuts.  Cut  into  strips  and  frv 
in  hot  fat.  If  the  bread  is  started  at 
night  you  may  have  these  for  breakfast. 

Dip  Cakes. — One  cup  sour  milk,  one 
teaspoon ful  soda,  one-fourth  teaspoonful 
salt,  one  egg  beaten  light  and  flour  to  roll. 
Roll  out  thin  as  if  for  cookies.  Cut  into 


6282  Child’s  Princesse  Petticoat, 
2,  4  and  6  Years. 


small  squares  and  fry  in  deep  fat.  They 
should  be  very  light  and  puffy. 

Buckwheat  Cakes. — One  pint  milk  scald¬ 
ed  and  cooled,  one-half  teaspoonful  salt. 
When  lukewarm  add  one-fourth  of  a  yeast 
cake  which  has  been  dissolved  in  a  little 
warm  water;  one  cup  buckwheat  flour  and 
one  cup  white  flour.  Let  rise  over  night. 
In  the  morning  stir  in  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoonful  soda  and  one  tablespoonful  mo¬ 
lasses.  Beat  vigorously  before  cooking. 
Save  a  little  of  the  batter  to  act  as  yeast 
for  the  next  lot.  Whatever  cakes  are  left 
from  breakfast  may  also  be  broken  into 
small  pieces  and  put  into  the  batter.  There 
is  no  waste  when  made  in  this  way. 

K.  A. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  straight  little  petticoat,  suitable  for 
wearing  under  one-piece  dresses,  consists 
of  the  front  and  the  backs  with  a  band  or 
yoke  portion  to  which  the  upper  edge  is 
attached.  The  ruffle  is  simply  gathered 
and  seamed  to  its  lower  edge.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  1%  yard  36  inches  wide  with  2 % 
yards  of  insertion  and  2)4  yards  of  em¬ 
broidery.  The  pattern  5282  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  children  of  2,  4  and  6  years  of  age; 
price  10  cents. 

This  long  coat  for  infants  is  made  with 
a  little  yoke  and  body  portion  to  which 
the  full  skirt  is  attached  and  which  is 
quite  concealed  by  the  cape.  The  sleeves 


6274  Infant’s  Long  Coat,  One  Size. 


are  full,  in  bishop  style,  and  are  finished 
with  roll-over  flare  cufls.  The  collar  also 
is.tn  roll-over  style  and  the  coat  is  closed 
with  buttons  and  buttonholes.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  is  6  yards  21  or 
3  yards  44  inches  wide  with  1^  yard  of 
silk  for  lining  for  hood  and  cape.  The 
pattern  5274  is  cut  in  one  size  only;  price 
10  cents. 


It  should  be  woman’s  office  to  move  in 
the  midst  of  practical  affairs  and  to  fill 
them  all,  were  it  even  the  scouring  of 
pots  and  kettles,  with  an  atmosphere  of 
loveliness  and  joy. — Hawthorne. 


The  Bookshelf. 

The  Bitter  Cry  of  the  Children,  by 
John  Spargo.  Many  people  still  read 
Mrs.  Browning’s  poem  with  a  comfortable 
feeling  that  the  tiny  slaves  of  child  labor 
in  England  were  long  ago  emancipated 
and  that,  in  any  case,  such  conditions 
could  not  obtain  in  free  America.  To 
anyone  with  this  point  of  view  Mr.  Spargo 
offers  a  series  of  wholesome  shocks.  He 
discusses  the  responsibility  of  poverty  for 
excessive  infantile  disease  and  mortality, 
and  describes  remedial  measures  attempt¬ 
ed  in  Europe,  and  sadly  needed  in  many 
cases  here.  Photographs  of  ill-nourished 
rickety  and  tuberculous  children  are  re¬ 
produced,  with  descriptions  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  responsible  for  them.  The  blighting 
effects  of  enforced  labor  (for  poverty  is 
ever  an  exacting  task  master)  as  applied 
to  mothers  and  children,  is  depicted  with 
a  directness  of  expression  all  the  more 
impressive  because  of  its  simplicity.  The 
remedial  measures  suggested  arc  in  no 
sense  revolutionary,  unless  we  are  ready 
to  consider  the  Golden  Rule  a  revolution¬ 
ary  and  inflammatory  mandate. 

It  may  be  asked  what  has  “The  Bitter 
Cry  of  the  Children”  to  do  with  the  rural 
dweller.  We  have  always  considered  the 
country  home  the  very  fountain  head  of 
all  that  is  best  in  our  National  life.  It  is 
there  that  the  ethics  of  industrial  life 
should  be  most  impartially  studied,  and 
every  reform  movement  discussed  with 
an  open  mind.  In  the  city  a  man  whose 
daily  bread  may  depend  upon  the  tacit 
support  of  an  industrial  abuse  is  in  no 
position  to  look  upon  remedial  measures 
with  entire  freedom  from  prejudice.  For 
this  reason  the  more  knowledge  of  mod¬ 
ern  industrial  conditions  is  disseminated, 
the  more  intelligent  is  the  effort  to  pro¬ 
cure  remedial  measures,  and  in  all  such 
work  the  city  must  look  to  the  country 
for  cooperation.  Mr.  Spargo,  who  is  in 
close  touch  with  humanitarian  and  labor 
reform  work  both  in  the  Old  World  and 
the  New,  gives  numerous  references  to 
authorities  bearing  out  special  points  dis¬ 
cussed.  It  is  a  saddening  book,  yet,  we 
hope,  a  harbinger  of  better  things.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York;  price  $1.50  net;  postage  13  cents 
additional. 


New  England  Indian  Pudding. — Take 
one  pint  of  milk,  scald  it  and  pour  it  over 
two  heaping  tablespoon  fills  of  Indian 
meal,  in  which  a  saltspoonful  of  salt,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon,  one-quarter 
of  a  whole  nutmeg  grated,  have  been 
blended.  Stir  briskly,  and  when  perfectly 
smooth  add  one-third  cup  of  chopped  suet, 
one-third  cup  of  molasses;  when  this  is 
well  mixed  add  one  pint  of  cold  milk. 
Beat  well,  turn  into  a  greased  dish,  set  it 
in  another  containing  warm  water  and 
bake  three  hours  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Serve  hot  with  hard  sauce.  This  pudding 
will  look  as  if  it  had  cream  and  eggs  in 
it,  and  it  should  be  stirred  gently  three 
times  during  the  first  hour  and  a  half. 


W urn  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quirk  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 
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Nothing  knocks  out  and 
disables  like 

Lumbago  and  Sciatica 

Nothing  reaches  the  trouble 
as  quickly  as 


St.  Jacobs  Oil 
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Known  the  world  over  as 

The  Master  Cure 
for  PainsandAches 

Price,  25c.  and  50c. 
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Simpson  -  Eddyjtone 

Black  &  Whites 

Surprising  what  beautiful  dresses  can 
be  made  from  these  economical  fabrics. 
Their  fadeless  color,  durable  material 
and  artistic  designs  have  given  them  the 
reputation  “Prints  of  Quality.” 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Simpson- Eddy  stone  Black  Whites. 


tddystonE 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


Use  li  a  Month 

FREE 

We  will  ship  this 
piano  to  any  re¬ 
sponsible  person 
for  30  days’  trial, 
test,  and  comparison  with  any  other  piano 
at  any  price.  If  it  pleases  you,  buy  it ; 
if  not,  the  trial  costs  you  nothing.  This 
piano  is  a  beautiful  instrument,  cased  in 
finest  oak,  walnut  or  mahogany,  and  its 
design  and  finish  are  duplicated  in  few 
$600  pianos.  Tone  is  superb,  action  the 
finest  French  repeating,  7  j-y  octaves. 
Our  price  is  $165  cash.  Can  be  bought 
by  small  monthly  payments. 

GUARANTEED  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 

No  piano  for  less  money  can  be  safely 
guaranteed  for  so  long  a  time.  We  have 
been  selling  pianos  for  forty  years,  and  our 
guarantee  of  quality  goes  with  every  piano. 

Your  old  piano  or  organ  taken  in  ex¬ 
change  at  a  liberal  allowance. 

We  sell  this  piano  at  a  wholesale  price 
— because  direct  from  our  factory. 

Ask  your  Bank  about  our  responsibility. 

Write  for  illustrated  piano  book.  It 
explains  how  we  eliminate  all  risk  from 
piano-buying  by  mail. 

C.  J.  HEPPE  Sc  SON, 

6th  and  Thompson  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DEAR  TO 

THE  HEART  A 

’OF  EVERY  BOY 

stev£ 

iV  FIREARM 


FIREARM 

The  “Little  Krag,”  $5, 
is  a  little  brother  to 
the  one  our 
soldiers 
use. 

Stevens  Catalogue  Free 

Illustrates  and  describes  our  entire  line  of 
rifles,  shotguns,  pistols.  Send  4  cents  in 
stamps  for  postage,  and  we  will  mail  this  140- 
page  book  to  you  free. 

Insist  on  Stevens  Firearms.  If  you/dealer 
can't  supply  you,  we  ship,  express  prepaid. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  AND  TOOL  CO. 

300  High  Street 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


TELEPHONE  FACTS 

We  publish  a  finely  illustrated  book  that  is 
full  of  telephone  facts.  It  tells  all  about 
telephones  for  farms,  the  kind  to  use, 
how  to  organize  a  farm  telephone  company,  how 
to  build  the  lines  and  where  to  buy  the  best 
telephones.  Free  if  you  ask  for  Book  102-F. 

Slromberg-Csrlson  Tel,  Mfg,  Co,,  Chicago,  RochtslBr,  N.Y, 


(frfyiciets 

•  MF  COPYRIGHTED 

REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 

W.  L.  Douglas 

*3=  &  *3=  SHOES  M™ 


W.  L.  Douglas  $4.00  Gilt  Edge  Line 
cannot  be  equalled  atany  price. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS  MA  KES  &  SELLS  MORE 
MEN’S  $3.50  SHOES  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
MANUFACTURER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

<M  0  nnn  REWARD  to  anyone  who  can 
I  UjUUU  disprove  this  statement. 

If  I  could  take  you  into  my  three  large  factories 
at  Brockton,  Mass.,  and  show  you  the  infinite 
care  with  which  every  pair  of  shoes  Is  made,  you 
would  realize  why  W.  L.  Douglas  $3.50  shoes 
cost  more  to  make,  why  they  hold  their  shape, 
fit  better,  wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater 
intrinsic  value  than  any  other  $3.50  shoe. 

W.  L.  Douglas  Strong  Made  Shoes  for 
Men ,  $2.50,  $2.00.  Boy  a’  School  A 
Dress  Shoes,  $2.50,  $2,  $1.75,  $1.50 
CAUTION.  — Insist  upon  having  W.L. Doug¬ 
las  shoes.  Take  no  substitute.  None  genuine 
without  his  name  and  price  stamped  on  bottom. 
Fast  Color  Eyelets  used ;  they  will  not  wear  brassy. 

Write  for  illustrated  Catalog. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Dept.  O,  Brockton,  Mas*. 


Clothing 
Made 
to  Order 
at  the 
Mill 

Save  Half 

Men’s 


Buy  your  clothing  di¬ 
rect  from  the  mill.  Cut 
out  the  dealer’s  profits. 
Get  two  suits  for  the 
price  of  one.  All  wool 
suits  and  overcoats 
MADE  TO  ORDER 
handsomely  trimmed 
and  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Many  pat¬ 
terns  to  choose  from. 

wool  Suits 


MADE  TO  ORDER 

$7=22  to  Si 5=22 


Ladies’  I 
Spring  I 
Dress  I 
Patterns  I 

m  all 

Shades 


Women’s  dress  goods 
direct  from  the  mill  to 
the  wearer  at  wholesale 
prices.  All  the  newest 
styles  and  colors.  Chev¬ 
iots,  Broadcloths,  Bril- 
liantines,  Panamas, 
Henriettas,  Shepherd’s 
Checks,  Mohairs,  Silk- 
downs.  Every  yard  guar¬ 
anteed.  EXPRESS  CHARGES 
PAID.  Write  for  samples 
and  catalogue. 


Rj{  M  i  n  I 

TELEPHONES 

FOR  FARMERS’  LINES 

Buy  from  the  manufacturer.  Build 
your  own  lines.  Bookof  instructions 
for  10c. in  stamps.  Write  nearest  otlice. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO. 

15»  St.  Clair  St., Cleveland,  O. 
440  Maine  St.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
203  Main  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD  AGAIN  SELLING  COL. 

ONIST  TICKETS  TO  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Extremely  low  rate  tickets  on  sale  daily  until 
April  7th,  to  Pacific  Coast  and  other  points  in 
the  far  West.  Tickets  good  on  any  of  our  trains 
and  in  tourist  sleepers.  For  particulars  write 
A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P.  A.,  385  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 


Jayne’s  Tonic  Yc  rmif  tide 

gives  rosy  cheeks  and  active  health  to  pale,  sickly  children*® 
And  it  is  good  for  their  elders,  too. 

- r  -  Ask  your  druggist  for  it 


2.52 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  17.  1906. 


Whkn  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
K.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘•  a  squqre  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT-S 

AtWHOLESA  1,15  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  yearn.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1NGERS0LL,  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


This  Fine 
Lawn  Mower 

S2.30 


This  special  Lawn  Mower  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  medium  priced  machines.  It  is  made  of 
the  best  material,  is  strong,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  just  the  right  weight.  Has  9  inch  drive 
wheels  and  a  continuous  shear  reel  of  the  proper 
proportions  to  make  it  run  easily  and  cut 
smoothly.  Our  regular  guarantee  with  each 
purchase.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory  in 
every  respect. 

Poultry  Netting 


$1.95 


per  Roll. 
3x150  ft. 


This  is  an  unusually  fine  grade  of 
Netting,  made  of  tough  steel  wire 
thoroughly  galvanized  after  weav¬ 
ing,  which  effectually  solders  the 
joints  and  makes  a  strong  and  stiff  fabric,  and 
absolutely  prevents  rusting.  This  netting  is 
carefully  manufactured  with  uniform  mesh  and 
double  selvedge  and  does  not  sag  or  bulge  when 
put  up  as  do  many  inferior  grades  that  are 
round  on  the  market. 

OurNew600  Page  Catalog  No. 90 

gives  full  description  and  prices  of  over  20,000 
articles  for  farm  and  household  use,  contains  a 
wider  variety  and  many  new  lines  not  found 
in  old  one.  Write  for  it  to-day  and  also  for 
our  Grocery  Catalog  which  shows  how  you  can 
save  one-quarter  your  living  expenses,  Prices 
Lower  Than  Ever.  Freight  and  Express 
rates  are  lower  from  New  York  than  any  city 
in  America. 

White,VanGlahn&Co  1 15  Chatham  Sq. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


OIDEST MM  ORDER 
HOUSE  /HMER/CA 


"YOUR  IDEAS 

$100,000  offered  for  one  In¬ 
vention;  $8,500  for  another. 
Book  ‘‘How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and 
‘‘What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  your 
patent  for  sale  at  our  expense. 
Chandlee  &  Chandlee,  Patent  Attorneys, 
979  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  NAGLEY  2-HORSE 

TRANSPLANTER 

will  transplant  all  kinds  of  plants— have  been  used 
15  years.  Automatic  in  watering  and  fertilizing- 
capacity  3  to  5  acres  per  day.  Ask 

The  Nagley  Manufacturing  Go., 

LYONS,  NEW  YORK. 


PERFECT  CONTROL*^ 

So  simple  and  easy  of  control  that 
a  ten-year-old  can  manage  it.  Whole 
machine  instantly  sent  to  right  or  left 
by  simple  pressure  on  the  foot  levers. 

KRAUS 

Pivot-Axle  Sulky  Cultivator 

Adjustable  in  width,  high  wheels— light 
draft.  A  perfect  hillside  worker. 

Kept  to  Its  work  by  machine  power,  not 
muscle.  Shovels  instant- 
ly  changed  in  width  or 
tflif  §  JP^  depth  while  in  mo- 
tion.  Don’t 
wa8teaman’s 
time  when  a 
boy  can 
do  the 
work. 

Write  _ 

for  /  11  your  dealer 
free  W  doesn’t  handle 
E  the  Kraus  don’t 
f  accept  a  substitute. 
W  rite  us. 

AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO. 
Dept.  13,  Akron,  Ohio 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 
BUSH  AND  BOG  PLOW. 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps 
land  true,  moves  1800  tons 
of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per 
day. 

CUTAWAY 
CORN  HARROW 

best  work 


NO  MORE  USE  FOR  PLOW 
His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in. 
Wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard¬ 
back,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistle,  or  any  foul  plant. 
Send  for  circulars  to  the 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higganum,Coim. 


“  International  Stock  Food  ”  is  prepared  from  pure,  medicinal  Hoots,  Herbs,  Heeds  and  barks  and  is  fed  in  small  umounis  as  an  addition  to  the  regular 

grain  feed  It  Purifies  the  Blood,  Cures  and  Prevents  Disease,  Tones  up  and  Permanently  Strengthens  the  Entire  System  and  greatly  Aids  Digestion  and  Assim¬ 
ilation  so  that  each  animal  obtains  more  nutrition  from  all  grain  eaten.  Endorsed  by  over  One  Hundred  I  arm  Papers  °v«r  Two  Million  Farmers  and 

Stockmen.  Sold  by  over  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dealers  on  a"  Spot  Cash  Guarantee  ”  to  give  you  paying  resultsor  Mf  qnded  DanPaUh 

has  eaten  “International  Stock  Food  ”  every  day  for  over  three  years  and  you  know  what  he  has  done,  tear  WE  HAVE  THOUSANDS  OF  ILOlIMOMALi 
SIMILAR  TO  THE  ONE  GIVEN  BELOW. 


Breeders  Who  Win  Premiums 

Are  the  Men  It  Pays  to  Follow. 

CHRRIlES  E.  KEELER,  BflEEDE$  OF  LEADlUG  STBflI*S  Of  POLftJlD  CHIflfl  HOGS. 

International  Stock  Food  Co.  Newark,  Ohio,  Jan.  17,  1906. 

Gentlemen: — 

You  will  find  under  separate  cover  a  picture  of  my  Poland  China  show  herd. 
You  will  also  find  enclosed  a  record  of  their  winnings  from  World’s  Fair  at  St.  Louis, 
1904,  down  to  the  present  time.  As  my  hogs  were  prepared  for  the  show  with  the  use 
of  your  “International  Stock  Food,”  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  appreciate  the 
picture  as  it  might  prove  valuable  for  your  Bulletin,  as  they  have  an  unequalled  show 
record.  At  the  World’s  Fair  the  litter  from  my  great  sow,  Lena  Perfection,  won 
eight  ribbons,  which  is  an  unequalled  record.  I  also  exhibited  seven  head  at  St.  Louis 
and  won  nine  money  prizes  and  Reserve  Champion.^  My  winnings  at^  State  Fairs 
have  been  remarkable  in  show  ring  history.  “  International  Stock  Food  ”  is  a  great 
and  reliable  preparation.  Very  respectfully,  Charles  E.  Keller. 


DAN  PATCH  I  55/4  — « 

MAILED  free 


rv>) 


We  Have  ABeautiful,  Six  Color  Lithograph  of  Our  World  Champion  Stallion  Dan  Patch  1 :55#.  It  Was  Made  From  criire 

Shows  Dan  Hitched  To  Sulky  And  Pacing  His  Fastest  Clip.  It  Also  Gives  All  Of  His  World  Records.  This  Is  A  Splendid  IlorsePict 
For  Framing.  It  Is  The  Most  Life  Like  Picture  Ever  Taken  And  Shows  Dan  Flying  Through  The  Air  With  Every  Foot .Oil  Of  iheorou  . 
We  Will  Mail  You  One  Copy  Free,  Postage  Prepaid,  If  You  Write  Us  And  State  How  Much  Live  Stock  You  Own  And  Name  This  paper. 

’  Address  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO..  Minneapolis.  Minnesota.  U.  S.  A._ 


A  low  wagon 

at  a  low  price. 
Handy  for 
the  farmer. 
Will  carry  a 
load  any¬ 
where  a  horse 
can  travel. 


Low  Down  Wagons 

soon  earn  their  cost  on  any  farm. 

Steel  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons.  Straight  or  stag¬ 
gered  spokes.  Any  size  wanted,  any 
width  of  tire.  Hubs  to  fit  any  axle. 

For  catalogue  and  prices,  write  to 

Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  70  H  Quincy,  III. 


How  to.  Make  More 
Money  on 
Milk 


Ely  cooling  and  aerating  with  the 
Champion  your  milk  will  keep 
from  24  to  48  hours  longer— no 
^“returned”  cans.  You  see  the 
cooling  prevents  lactic-acid- 
bacteria  growth  and— 

The  aerating  drives  out  ell 
taint  from  strong  food  or  silo, 
■■  also  odors  absorbed  from 
stable  or  yard.  So  your  milk  not  only  keeps 
longer  but  makes  more  and  better  cream— pro¬ 
duces  more  and  better  flavored  butter  and  cheese. 

That’s  whv  your  milk  is  worth  more,  that  s  why 
you  get  more  for  it.  The  Champion  Cooler- 
Aerator  is  simple,  easy  to  clean  as  a  pail  and  inex¬ 
pensive.  Sent  on  trial.  Catalogue  free.  Write 
today. 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co.llth  St.  Cortland,N.Y. 


STEEL 

DRUMS 

STEEL 

FRAME 


LAND  ROLLER 

Get  catalogue  of  1,  2,  3&4  horse 
Tread  Powers,  Sweep 
Powers,  Grain  8e para-6 
tors,  Hand  and  Power! 

Corn  Shellers,  Grind-  \ 
lng  Mill,  Corn  Plant¬ 
ers,  Cultivators,  Steam 
and  Gasoline  Engines, 

3  to  25  horse,  mounted  or  stationery,  etc. 

THE  MESSINGER  MFG.  CO.,  Tatamy,  Pa. 


MEEKER  SMOOTHING  HARROW. 

Onion  Seed  Drills  and  Wheel  Hoes. 

Southport  Globe  Onion  Seed.  Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

THE  O.O.  JELLIFFMFG.  OORP.,  Southport, Conn. 


$10 


Horse  Corn,  Bean  and 
len  Seeder.  Drops  in 
and  drills  12  acres  a 
Fertiliser  extra. 


Calu> 
mot 

check 
row 

planter  with  automatic  reel 
and  80  rods  wire.  Never 
misses;  drops  in  hills  and 
drills.  We  ohallenge  tho 
acrid  with  this  planter. 


two  section  steel  land 
roller.  7  ft.  3  section, 
$17.50.  8ft.  $18.75.  Light 
running  ^strongest, best. 

PLOWS. 

“  1.86 

I  and 
up. 


for  this 
sickle 
grinder;  grinds  heel  and 
point  at  same  time. 

Gri  nds  6  ft.  sickle  in  10 
min.  With  I  stone  for 
sickles,  $2.78.  With  2 
stones  for  grinding  all 
kinds  of  tools,  $3.10. 


$1.15 

for  automatic  com¬ 
pressed  air  «two 
gallon  spray  pump. 
Four  gallon  size. 
12.65.  With  solid 
brass  tank,  $4.45. 
Extension  pipes 
for  trees  extra. 


CUT  THIS  AD  OUT 


ter  Irons  and  hooks 
rope,  6  floor  hooks,  S  pulleys. 
Wood,  steel  and  cable  track 
outfits  any  lengths, 
and  eend  it  to  ub  and  we  will  mail  you  our  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Farm  Machinery  Catalogue  FREE. 


For  this  12-16  all  steel 
disc  harrow.  Frame  is 
made  of  best  angle  steel. 
Axle  of  cold  rolled  pol¬ 
ished  steel.  Discshignest 
grade  tempered  steel. 
Spring  seat.  Draftis  di¬ 
rect  from  axle.  Guaran.j 
teed  i  n  every  way. 


.95 

buys 
this 
double 
JJ  acting 
*  Tank 
Pump 
com¬ 
plete. 
Cap.  2 

bbls.  minute.  Suitable  for  rub¬ 
ber  suction  hose  or  iron  pipe. 


Oblong  galvanized 
bbls.  steel 
tank,  heavy  angle  steel  rims. 
All  sizes  A  styles.  Catalog  free. 


$7195 


Steel  lever  harTow;  cut* 
10  ft;  60  teeth;  two  sec¬ 
tions. 

$|.8S 


Steel  Cultivator, 

plain,  with  6  shovels, 
spreads  to  33 inches. 


MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  CHICAGO 
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SAVING  AN  OLD  VINEYARD. 

We  have  about  50  Concord  grapevines  25  to  30  years  old 
on  an  old  wooden  trellis  in  a  thick  .Tune-grass  sod.  The 
vines  have  not  been  pruned  for  several  years,  and  last  year 
the  grapes  nearly  all  rotted.  How  should  these  vines  be 
treated  to  bring  them  back  to  a  good  bearing  condition? 
I  have  thought  of  taking  the  old  trellis  out  and  cutting  the 
vines  all  away,  and  plowing  and  cultivating  thoroughly. 
How  near  the  ground  should  they  be  cut,  and  at  what  time? 

Ohio.  READER. 

Cut  the  vines  off  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground 
with  a  saw.  New  canes  will  grow  from  the  crown, 
starting  just  below  the  surface.  Allow  only  enough  of 
these  to  grow  to  furnish  the  requisite  number  of  canes 
to  train  on  the  trellis,  rubbing  off  all  the  others  as  they 
appear.  Tie  the  new  canes  to  the  trellis  as  growth 
advances,  pruning  the  following  year  as  with  new  vines. 
Plow  and  cultivate  the  ground  thoroughly.  In  this  way 
the  vines  may  be  brought  back  to  good  bearing  condi¬ 
tion  in  one  year.  We  have  done  this  twice  in  our  own 
experience,  once  with  the  vines  in 
just  the  condition  described  by  your 
correspondent.  e.  h.  pratt. 

New  York. 

The  idea  of  removing  trellis, 
breaking  up  the  sod  and  cultivat¬ 
ing  thoroughly  is  a  good  one,  plow¬ 
ing  and  cultivating  rather  shallow 
so  as  not  to  break  too  many  of 
the  roots.  Cut  the  vines  off  at  the 
ground ;  before  the  buds  start  is 
preferable.  Keep  all  sprouts  down 
but  one  or  two  as  preferred,  so  as 
to  get  a  strong  growth.  I  use  posts 
about  six  feet  high  with  three  No. 

12  wires;  the  lower  one  about  two 
feet  up  from  the  ground.  Keep 
them  pruned  so  the  sunshine  gets 
at  them,  and  you  ought  not  to  be 
troubled  with  rot.  A.  e.  griner. 

Missouri. 

Thirty  years  ago  I  had  charge  of 
Mr.  Ryckman’s  vineyards  and 
t  rounds  at  Brocton,  Chautauqua  Co. 

1  his  was  the  old  homestead  of 
Deacon  Fay,  the  pioneer  of  the 
grape  industry  in  this  belt,  and 
Mr.  Ryckman’s  grandfather.  Near 
the  house  was  the  original  first  Ca¬ 
tawba  vine  that  was  transferred 
from  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  to  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Co.  This  vine  had  sheltered 
many  generations  of  chickens,  had 
not  been  trimmed  for  many  years, 
and  was  just  like  any  of  his  breth¬ 
ren  growing  wild  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Catawba  River.  When  the 
lawn  around  the  house  was  graded  it  was  decided  that 
for  sentiment’s  sake  this  vine  must  be  saved  and  put 
in  shape  so  as  to  be  an  ornament  instead  of  an  eye¬ 
sore.  I  he  shortest  branch  of  this  vine  was  nearly  100 
feet  bare  to  first  new  canes.  This  one  was  selected, 
all  the  rest  cut  away  to  the  base.  The  bare  part  was 
buried  six  inches  deep  in  a  circle  starting  and  ending 
at  the  root-stool,  leaving  a  trunk  eight  feet  high ;  tying 
it  to  a  post  with  a  cross  at  the  top  and  keeping  it 
pruned  and  trained  in  the  shape  of  a  Kilmarnock  wil¬ 
low,  and  to-day  this  trunk  is  self-sustaining;  so  much 
for  sentiment.  Now  for  the  practical  view.  If  your 
reader  wants  to  retain  the  old  grapevines  they  ought 
to  be  cut  back  to  within  one  foot  of  the  ground,  thor¬ 
oughly  cultivated,  the  earth  removed  around  the  trunk, 
down  to  the  crown  of  the  root,  and  this  place  mulched 
with  some  loose  material  of  any  kind.  That  crown  of 
the  roots  is  full  of  dormant  buds,  and  here  he  must 
begin  to  get  good  vines.  I  would  find  some  other 
location  to  start,  and  plant  one-year  vines,  and  be 
sure  that  in  three  years  I  would  have  good  vines  and 


fruit  for  some  time  as  the  result  of  this  additional  work. 

New  York.  g.  schoenfeld. 

If  the  vines  are  in  poor  condition  only,  and  not  dis¬ 
eased,  three  things,  if  rightly  done,  will  bring  them 
almost  at  once  into  good,  thrifty,  bearing  condition — ■ 
prune,  fertilize,  spray.  Prune  off  an  amount  equal  to 
two-thirds  or  three-quarters  of  last  season’s  growth. 
Do  this  at  once,  before  sap  flows  much,  or  if  too  late 
for  that  wait  a  while  till  new  growth  is  four  to  six 
inches  long.  Leave  canes  of  last  year’s,  growth  two  to 
four  feet  long  for  bearing  wood  this  year.  A  good 
strong  vine  can  stand  three  to  ten  such  canes.  Do 
not  cut  old  stocks  off  at  the  ground  unless  one  or  more 
new  sprouts  have  started  from  this  point.  If  one  or 
more  sprouts  have  started  here  it  is  often  well  to  save 
the  best  one  and  train  it  for  two  or  three  seasons,  so 
that  it  may  take  the  place  of  old  stock.  Sometimes 
vines  do  better  when  renewed  in  this  way.  Fertilize 
with  ground  bone  and  muriate  of  potash,  one  pound 


of  each  per  vine,  scattered  evenly  as  far  as  roots  are 
liable  to  reach.  Keep  grass  and  weeds  cut  close.  If 
growth  of  vine  is  not  vigorous  scatter  two  or  three 
forkfuls  of  stable  manure  about  each  vine.  If  vines 
make  a  strong,  vigorous  growth  do  not  use  either 
bone  or  manure,  just  muriate  of  potash.  If  the  grapes 
have  rotted  all  this  will  avail  nothing  if  spraying  is 
neglected.  Good  treatment,  bad  treatment,  or  no  treat¬ 
ment  at  all,  all  seem  to  have  no  bearing  on  the  rot 
proposition.  Spray  with  4-6-50  (four  vitriol,  six  lime, 
50  water)  before  blossoms  open;  spray  again  as  soon 
as  blossoms  fall ;  again  10  days  later.  After  this  Bor¬ 
deaux  will  color  fruit,  so  use  six  ounces  blue  vitriol  to 
50  gallons  of  water.  Spray  twice  or  three  times  more 
at  intervals  of  10  days  or  so.  If  insects  trouble  vines  or 
fruit  add  Paris-green  or  arsenate  of  lead  to  first  two 
sprayings.  If  the  work  is  thoroughly  done  your  grapes 
will  not  rot.  Any  cheap  hand  pump  will  do  the  work  as 
well  as  the  most  expensive  outfit,  but  be  sure  that  a 
thorough  job  is  done.  a.  i.  loop. 

Pennsylvania.  •>  *  • 


PLANTING  APPLES  ON  ROUGH  LAND. 

I  want  to  ask  the  Hope  Farm  man  about  planting  Ail 
orchard  this  Spring.  The  location  is  on  a  hillside  which 
slopes  to  the  south  and  west :  the  southern  slope  is  gentle, 
while  that  to  the  west  is  quite  steep,  so  steep  as  to  make 
it  unadvisable  to  plow  it  very  often.  It  used  to  be  in  pas¬ 
ture,  but  about  It)  or  12  years  ago  it  was  plowed  and  put 
into  grass  for  cutting.  The  Timothy  has  ail  run  out,  and 
there  is  now  mostly  June-grass  and  sometimes  some  clover. 
The  land  is,  I  think,  a  heavy  loam  underlaid  with  clay, 
at  how  great  a  depth  I  do  not  know.  On  the  south  side 
of  hill,  where  the  bank  was  cut  into  by  a  railroad  company, 
it  is  said  they  found  good  brick  clay.  Farther  back  on 
the  northerly  and  westerly  slopes  it  is  too  wet  at  times  for 
the  growth  of  potatoes.  On  this  particular  field  I  think  it 
is  dry  enough  not  to  need  draining.  Must  I  plow  this  field 
and  work  it  for  a  year  or  two  before  setting  out  to  apples, 
or  can  I  hope  for  good  success  by  planting  in  sod,  or  can 
I  cultivate  for  a  few  feet  about  each  tree?  I  want  the  fruit 
for  peddling  in  our  local  markets,  where  I  peddle  regularly 
twice  a  week.  Of  course  an  orchard  is  a  somewhat  per¬ 
manent  thing,  and  should  not  be  laid  out  simply  with  the 
present  or  near  future  only  in  mind.  I  propose  to  set  a  few 
trees  of  the  various  early  and  medium 
varieties,  with  an  occasional  tree  or 
two  of  sweet  apples,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  orchard,  which  contains  three  to 
four  acres,  I  desire  in  standard  Win¬ 
ter  varieties.  I  am  situated  in  the 
very  northeast  corner  of  Connecticut. 
This  hillside  is  back  from  the  low 
lands  and  river  about  100  rods,  and 
there  is  a  long,  wide,  open  valley  to 
the  west,  so  there  Is  plenty  of  air 
and  sunlight  in  the  location  desired. 
Can  I  do  better  in  selecting  varieties 
than  to  choose  such  kinds  as  I  know 
grow  here  in  this  vicinity?  Can  you 
suggest  a  suitable  list?  J.  B. 

We  can  only  state  what  we  shall 
do  on  similar  land  this  Spring.  We 
have  just  cut  the  brush  and  small 
trees  off.  Rows  are  marked  out  32 
feet  apart.  This  distance  is  taken 
because  the  field  joins  another  in 
which  are  peach  trees  planted  16 
feet  each  way.  We  shall  put  the 
t.pple  rows  in  line,  skipping  one 
row  of  peaches.  The  trees  w.’U 
stand  30  feet  apart  in  the  row. 
Stakes  are  set  now  so  as  to  be  all 
ready  for  planting  when  the  trees 
come.  The  trees  will  be  cut  back 
top  and  root — the  latter  so  as  to 
go  into  a  hole  a  little  over  one 
foot  in  diameter.  They  are  plant¬ 
ed  about  as  Mr.  Hitchings  de¬ 
scribed  on  page  147  with  the  earth 
packed  hard  around  the  roots. 
Whenever  possible  about  three 
furrows  with  a  light  plow  are 
turned  to  the  trees  on  either  side, 
and  this  smoothed  down  with 
cultivator  or  hoe.  If  you  had  manure  we  would 
throw  it  around  the  tree — not  close  up  to  the  trunk — 
but  leaving  about  a  foot  of  cleared  space  around  the 
tree.  This  can  be  kept  clean  by  scratching  it  over  with 
hoe  or  rake,  or  a  dust  of  lime  over  it  will  help..  Weeds, 
grass,  trash  or  brush  can  be  put  around  the  trees.  We 
use  young  cedars  for  this  purpose.  If  you  want  to  force 
the  growth  use  a  quantity  of  fertilizer  scattered  around 
the  trees. 

While  we  believe  that  a  better  growth  can  be  obtained 
by  plowing  and  fitting  the  land  beforehand  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  do  so.  We  know  that  trees 
planted  in  sod  and  either  well  mulched  or  plowed  for 
a  narrow  strip  on  the  sides  of  the  row,  will  make  a 
fair  growth  of  strong,  solid  wood.  They  will  not  be  as 
large  as  the  cultivated  trees,  but  they  will  make  a  low. 
spreading  head,  come  into  bearing  earlier  and  give  fair 
crops  of  solid,  high-colored  fruit.  At  least  that  is  our 
experience  on  rough  land,  and  we  would  not  go  to  the 
expense  of  fitting  such  land  for  the  requirements  of 
thorough  cuture.  As  to  varieties  we  would  plant  well 
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tested  sorts  and  not  try  too  many  novelties.  With  us 
Baldwin  is  the  favorite  because  it  does  well  in  our 
section,  and  is  well  known  in  the  markets.  Red  apples 
are  popular,  and  the  following  keep  up  a  fairly  good 
supply:  Red  Astrachan,  Williams,  Fall  Pippin, 

Wealthy,  McIntosh.  R.  I.  Greening,  Sutton  and  Bald¬ 
win.  Of  course  Fall  Pippin  and  Greening  are  not  red 
apples,  but  in  our  locality  they  are  well  known  and 
much  desired.  If  possible  we  shall,  as  we  can,  work 
up  the  ground  between  the  rows,  in  some  way  and 
sow  grass  seed.  The  grass  will  be  used  for  mulching 
the  trees. 

“AN  AID  TO  THE  FARMER  ” 

Farming  is  generally  considered  by  those  who  have 
had  actual  experience  with  it.  as  pretty  hard  and  dis¬ 
couraging  work,  with  lots  of  unforeseen  occurrences  to 
diminish  or  destroy  the  result  of  hard  work  and  good 
planning.  This  being  so,  the  farmer  should  be  specially 
grateful  when  our  legislatures,  almost  entirely  elected 
by  farmers,  pass  laws  to  make  our  lot  easier.  As  an 
example  of  this  careful  consideration  of  the  farmers’ 
interests  I  would  like  to  tell  a  little  story. 

A  few  years  ago,  it  was  reported  that  a  couple  of 
deer  had  been  seen  in  southern  Rhode  Island,  and  im¬ 
mediately  the  Legislature  passed  a  law  declaring  a 
closed  season  on  deer  which  is  to  last  till  1008,  with  a 
fine  of  $500  for  killing  one  of  these  animals,  which  are 
so  valuable  to  farmers.  What  have  been  the  results  of 
this  wise  and  considerate  legislation?  To  me,  they  are 
as  follows :  In  1902  and  1903  I  planted  about  500 
cherry  trees,  and  between  4,000  and  5.000  apple  trees, 
which  grew  well,  but  during  the  Winter  and  Spring  of 
1904  and  1905  the  deer  so  gnawed  and  rubbed  the  trees 
that  at  this  time,  not  a  cherry  tree  is  alive,  and  less 
than  2,000  of  the  apples,  and  these  latter  have  so 
often  had  their  heads  bitten  off  that  they  are  of  very 
little  value.  The  deer  seem  very  fond  of  young  apple 
shoots,  and  as  often  as  the  trees  have  started  a  new 
top,  the  deer  have  found  it  out  and  bitten  it  off.  This 
Winter  I  have  been  at  work  building  a  wire  fence  seven 
feet  high  entirely  around  the  orchards,  an  expense  that 
I  can  ill  afford,  and  entirely  uncalled-for  if  it  were 
not  for  these  wards  of  the  State. 

The  State  says  I  shall  not  kill  these  animals  which 
are  destroying  my  property,  and  also  refuses  to  pay  for 
the  damage  they  have  done,  so  that  in  addition  to  the 
loss  I  have  already  suffered.  I  must  make  a  heavy 
outlay  in  the  attempt  to  prevent  complete  destruction. 
In  1908  I  presume  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
some  city  sportsman  come  down  and  tramp  over  my 
land  with  the  care  for  gates  and  domestic  stock 
that  usually  distinguishes  them  when  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  farmer.  One  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
case  to  me  is  the  fact  that  it  is  unnecessary.  If  the 
farmers  individually,  or  better,  collectively,  through 
their  Granges,  which  ought  to  be  universal,  kept  an  eye 
on  the  legislators  they  elect  and  the  laws  they  attempt 
to  pass,  there  would  be  a  good  many  bills  go  into  the 
waste  basket  that  now  become  law,  and  a  great  many 
other  measures  that  are  now  tabled  and  pigeonholed 
because  only  of  benefit  to  farmers  would  become  laws 
that  would  help  not  only  the  farmer,  but  all  the  classes 
who  so  calmly  claim  to  be  superior  to  him,  but  who 
are  absolutely  dependent  on  him.  Let  us  combine  to 
protect  our  interests  and  meanwhile  don’t  forget  to  use 
the  postage  stamp  argument.  It  will  help. 

H.  W.  HEATON. 

GROWING  STRAWBERRIES  FOR  MARKET. 

I  would  consider  transportation  first,  as  the  fruit  are 
frail  and  tender  things  composed  of  sunshine  and  water 
and  must  be  handled  like  eggs.  Almost  any  manufac¬ 
turing  city  is  a  good  market  for  berries.  The  best  way 
to  ship  is  by  express.  My  choice  of  land  would  be  a 
black  loam  or  sand,  the  richer  the  better.  High  land  is 
much  safer  from  late  Spring  frost,  and  is  drained  bet¬ 
ter.  New  land  is  the  best,  but  old  land  is  all  right  if 
it  is  rich.  Good  potato  land  is  all  right;  if  potatoes 
or  some  other  hoed  crop  are  raised  on  it  the  year  before 
all  the  better.  I  would  not  plant  on  old  sod,  as  it  con¬ 
tains  white  grubs,  and  they  would  eat  the  roots  of  the 
strawberry  plants.  My  choice  of  slope  would  be  to  the 
east  for  early  berries,  or  to  north  for  late,  never  to 
south  or  west  if  I  could  help  it,  as  it  is  too  hot  and 
dry.  They  will  suffer  from  drought  on  west  slope. 
You  will  want  good  plants;  never  set  old  plants  that 
have  borne  fruit,  as  they  have  lost  their  vitality.  Their 
roots  are  black  and  stubby.  Always  set  plants  from  a 
new  bed  with  white,  fresh  roots.  Prepare  your  land 
as  for  a  fancy  garden;  make  it  smooth  and  fine.  Line 
it  in  straight  rows,  four  feet  apart,  shallow  marks.  I. 
set  with  a  spade,  and  have  a  boy  to  help  me.  I  set 
the  spade  in  the  soil  with  the  handle  leaning  a  little  from 
me,  then  straighten  and  lift  out.  The  boy  carries  the 
plants  in  water,  so  the  fine  roots  will  not  get  dry.  He 
gives  the  plant  a  shake  and  straightens  out  the  roots 
fan  shape,  and  sets  them  in  the  spade  hole.  I  press  my 
foot  against  the  soil,  and  it  is  set  firmly  so  you  could 
pluck  a  leaf  without  pulling  it  up.  I  set  in  April  two 
feet  in  the  row,  or  closer  if  they  are  not  good  plant- 


makers.  I  cultivate  shallow  in  about  10  days.  I  pluck 
all  fruit  stems  the  first  season,  and  trim  all  runners  up 
to  June  20,  as  the  first  runners  are  like  a  sewing  thread 
as  to  size,  but  they  will  get  larger  until  they  are  as 
large  as  a  slate  pencil.  I  follow  the  matted  row  plan, 
about  eighteen  inches  wide.  I  train  the  first  two 


plants’  runners  each  way  along'  the  row,  put  something 
on  the  runner  to  hold  it  in  place,  then  train  each  plant 
like  the  spokes  from  hub  of  a  wheel.  Do  not  let  them 
get  too  thick;  if  you  have  plenty  of  rain  in  the  Fall 


they  are  liable  to  get  too  thick,  and  will  have  small 
berries  in  'place  of  large  ones.  Cultivate  often  and  late 
in  the  season  to  keep  ahead  of  weeds.  The  varieties  that 
do  well  with  me  are  Michel,  Bederwood,  Haverland, 
Tennessee  Prolific,  Greenville,  Senator  Dunlap  and 
Buhach.  They  are  named  in  their  order  of  ripening. 

Salama,  West  Virginia.  M.  w. 

WHY  DID  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  FAIL ? 

We  mail  you  under  separate  package  a  sample  of 
scale,  which  seems  to  enjoy  the  kindly  protection  of 
lime,  sulphur  and  salt  given  last  November;  I  think 
you  will  find  them  fat  and  hearty.  Now,  please  forbear 
saying  “He  did  not  prepare  his  wash  properly,”  for 
that  is  evident,  seeing  the  scale  is  still  alive.  I  took 
20  pounds  sulphur,  40  pounds  lime  and  15  pounds  salt, 
all  carefully  weighed  (or  multiples  of  this).  Into  a 
tank  holding  something  over  200  gallons  I  placed  water 
for  slaking  the  lime,  first  heating  the  former,  then  add¬ 
ing  the  lime.  While  the  slaking  took  place  the  sulphur 
was  added,  then  the  salt,  then  the  necessary  amount  of 
water  to  bring  the  above  mentioned  ingredients  to  50 
gallons,  usually  making  200  gallons,  or  four  times  the 
formula.  Live  steam  was  turned  into  this  200-gallon 
tank,  and  the  mixture  boiled  for  two  hours  by  the 
watch,  then  turned  into  a  200-gallon  wagon  tank  and 
applied,  while  still  hot.  Some  of  the  tanks  became  cold 
before  they  could  be  applied,  and  were  returned  and 
brought  almost  to  the  boiling  point  before  application 
was  made.  I  mention  the  foregoing  thus  minutely 
to  forestall  any  presumption  on  your  part  that  the 
mixture  was  improperly  made,  or  if  I  have  failed  in  any 
respect  that  I  may  be  corrected.  I  send  you  twigs  to 
show  you  the  coating  of  the  wash  still  remaining  on 
them  to  some  extent;  the  lime  is  most  in  evidence  on  the 
under  side  of  the  branches.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
we  have  failed  in  the  use  of  the  wash,  and  only  one 
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time  that  we  know  of  lias  it  been  so  effective  as  to  rid 
us  of  the  scale  to  such  a  degree  that  in  that  particular 
block  of  trees  (dwarf  pears)  we  have  not  seen  a  scale 
since,  though  we  have  repeatedly  looked  for  it.  How¬ 
ever,  in  this  instance  the  infestation  was  mild. 

In  the  Farm  Journal  current  issue,  some  one  says: 
"Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  mixture  is  improperly  pre¬ 
pared.”  This  would  seem  to  indicate  the  writer’s  belief 
that  in  90  per  cent  of  the  cases  where  lime,  sulphur  and 
salt  is  used,  the  mixture  is  ineffective,  and  I  suppose 
the  same  writer,  on  seeing  our  trouble,  will  say  that  we 
constitute  a  part  of  the  90  per  cent.  While  the  mixture 
is  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  prepare  and  handle,  we 
fail  to  see  where  any  man  need  to  err  on  making  it 
properly  if  he  so  desires.  We  boiled  it  longer  than  is 
now  common,  but  who  can  say  that  its  effectiveness 


was  injured  by  the  thoroughness  of  the  boiling?  We 
used  a  mixture  20  per  cent  stronger  than  various 
promulgated  formulas  call  for,  and  just  20  per  cent 
milder  than  Prof.  Taft,  of  Michigan,  recently  told  me 
he  used.  We  refer  to  the  sulphur  strength,  as  in  the 
lime  we  used  more  than  most  of  the  formulas  call  for. 
That  it  is  effective  in  many  cases  we  cannot  doubt,  but 
as  for  our  own  case  we  know  it  to  be  quite  inefficient, 
so  that  in  two  seasons’  dependence  upon  it,  we  have 
placed  ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  scale,  and  we  are 
contemplating  the  use  of  crude  oil  to  hold  them  in 
check,  though  it  is  feared  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  fruit  buds.  We  do  not  fear  for  the  tree,  having 
used  it  before  on  young  trees,  but  never  on  fruit  buds. 
Who  can  tell  whether  it  will  hurt  them  worse  than  it 
will  leaf  buds?  Our  experiment  station  horticulturist 
did  not  criticise  our  making  of  the  mixture  in  any  way. 
Who  can  tell  what  is  the  matter?  Do  not  guess,  and 
do  not  tell  us  to  experiment.  We  are  at  a  place  where 
we  must  act.  We  begin  to  wonder  when  we  see  the 
scaly  apples  on  our  markets  here,  if  we  are  not  voicing 
the  troubles  of  the  90  per  cent.  People  have  a  diffidence 
about  getting  up  before  others  and  admitting  a  failure; 
we  even  admit  having  that  feeling  ourselves. 

When  at  the  Portland  Exposition  last  Fall  a  person 
in  charge  of  one  of  the  Government  exhibits  told  us 
that  expert  chemists  had  been  at  work  upon  the  mixture 
for  five  months,  studying  its  composition,  and  that 
scarcely  any  two  of  them  agreed  as  to  its  composition, 
so  may  it  not  be  that  certain  times,  certain  lengths  of 
time  of  boiling,  or  certain  percentages  of  ingredients 
form  mixtures  entirely  ineffective,  as  this  has  evidently 
been,  and  may  it  not  also  account  for  much  of  the 
complaint  over  the  country,  as  to  its  ineffectiveness? 
Any  suggestions  will  be  highly  appreciated.  reader. 

Indiana. 


BLACK  WALNUTS  IN  ILLINOIS. 

This  idea  of  planting  the  Black  walnut  for  profit  as 
a  lumber  tree  is  largely  bosh.  It  is  very  nice  to  have  a 
small  walnut  grove  on  a  prairie  farm,  as  a  landscape 
relief,  for  a  wind-break,  and  to  get  a  few  nuts,  but  for 
actual  money — oh,  no!  For  lumber  the  stem  must  be 
long  and  free  from  branches.  There  are  two  ways  to 
attain  this.  One  is  nature’s  way,  which  is  to  plant 
thickly,  so  that  the  side  limbs  may  be  starved  off,  and 
the  other  is  to  give  greater  room,  and  trim  up,  and 
trim  up,  and  keep  at  it.  Without  this  trimming  the 
tree  may  give  one  short  saw-log,  the  rest  branches.  The 
general  practice  is  to  plant  closely,  either  in  row  or 
grove  form,  and,  as  with  humans,  let  the  thrifty,  hog¬ 
gish  trees  starve  out  the  little  ones.  This  is  rich,  black 
soil  here,  the  natural  (except  for  fires)  home  of  the 
Black  walnut,  and  I  can  say  that  the  young  man  just  of 
age  who  plants  a  walnut  grove,  and  who  lives  until 
he  is  80,  will  find  no  profit  in  the  lumber  he  has  grown 
from  his  grove.  Plenty  of  groves  and  rows  are  to  be 
seen  all  through  the  country  here  that  were  planted 
40,  50,  60  and  more  years  ago,  and  it  will  take  50  or 
75  years  more  to  give  lumber  that  will  amount  to  any¬ 
thing.  It  may  do,  sometimes,  to '  plant  for  one’s  chil¬ 
dren,  but  when  it  comes  to  grandchildren,  and  great¬ 
grandchildren.  excuse  me!  Yet  plant  a  small  grove  of 
walnuts.  Of  course  the  wood  is  poor  for  fuel  purposes — 
coal  is  much  cheaper  and  better.  As  a  post  in  the 
ground  the  walnut  is  not  to  be  praised.  Osage  orange 
will  last  three  times  as  long,  and  it  costs  just  as  much 
to  plant  a  10-year  post  as  one  that  will  last  30  years. 
For  nuts  the  trees  must  have  room,  leaving  the  lumber 
factor  out,  and  the  nuts  will  pay— that  is,  just  about 
pay  the  children’s  wages  for  picking  up  and  hulling  and 
marketing.  Plant  the  grove — but  don’t  expect  too  much. 

Now,  I  know  that  what  applies  to  one  locality  may 
not  to  another.  In  a  treeless  country — say  in  Western 
Kansas,  and  where  coal  is  not  found,  and  high  in 
price  because  of  the  long  haul,  and  the  great  problems 
are  wood  to  burn,  stakes  on  which  to  stretch  barbed 
wire  and  poles  to  use  in  the  construction  of  cribs,  out¬ 
buildings  and  even  primitive  dwelling  houses  there,  if 
the  Black  walnut  succeeds,  it  may  pay  to  plant  it.  Still, 
this  does  not  affect  the  original  proposition — planting 
for  lumber — except  that  the  grove  is  partly  paying  for 
itself  as  it  grows,  which  is  not  the  case  in  most  places 
east  of  v  hat  was  once  our  “Great  American  Desert.” 
Of  course  a  rich  bottom  land  that  is  actually  irreclaim¬ 
able  for  farming  purposes  might  be  one  of  the  excep¬ 
tions.  B.  BUCKMAN. 

Sangamon  Co.,  Ill. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  SOUTH. 

On  page  115  J.  A.  M’K.  writes  about  the  reasons  why  set¬ 
tlers  avoid  the  Middle  South.  There  must  be  other  reasons 
than  the  “perversity  in  man”  and  the  “fool  names  given  by 
early  settlers  to  localities.”  Is  there  not  great  danger  of 
malaria?  The  lack  of  good  roads,  bridges,  etc.,  and  the 
native  labor,  white  and  black,  may  not  be  satisfactory.  The 
general  lack  of  prosperity  may  have  a  depressing  effect  on 
intending  settlers.  Freight  and  express  rates  may  be  ex¬ 
cessive.  The  cheapness  of  land  is  certainly  an  inducement 
to  settle  in  that  section.  There  may  be  many  other  rea¬ 
sons  why  that  part  of  the  country  is  a  good  place  for  a  man 
with  a  little  money  to  locate.  Let  us  hear  from  a  number 
who  have  succeeded  and  from  some  who  have  failed. 

Nassau  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  h.  k. 
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THE  SALE  OF  “  NITRO-CULTURE.” 

Is  the  Dried  Cotton  Effective? 

We  assume  that  the  majority  of  readers  know  what 
we  mean  by  “nitro-culture.”  It  is  well  understood  that 
crops  like  clover,  Alfalfa  or  peas  take  nitrogen  out  of 
the  air  through  little  warts  or  nodules  which  grow 
upon  the  roots.  This  useful  work  is  done  by  bacteria 
or  tiny  germs  which  live  in  these  nodules.  They  must 
be  present  in  the  soil  before  the  plant  can  do  its  best. 
“Inoculating  the  soil”  means  adding  these  germs  by 
using  soil  from  some  other  field  in  which  they  live,  or 
in  some  other  way.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
found  that  these  bacteria  could  be  separated  and  multi¬ 
plied  by  themselves  until  water  in  which  they  were  kept 
swarmed  with  them.  Cotton  was  soaked  in  this  water 
and  then  dried  and  sealed  airtight.  In  this  way,  while 
the  bacteria  were  dried  they  were  not  killed,  for  when 
the  cotton  was  put  into  warm  water  with  sugar  and 
certain  chemicals  the  dried  bacteria  revived  and  multi¬ 
plied.  The  theory  was  that  when  seeds  were  soaked  in 
this  water  and  then  put  in  the  soil  such  land  was 
“inoculated.”  Several  private  concerns  went  into  the 
business  of  selling  this  “nitro-culture”  in  the  form  of 
dried  cotton.  After  much  criticism  of  the  Department 
it  was  announced  that  this  method  of  sending  out  the 
bacteria  had  been  given  up.  Still  the  advertisements  of 
“nitro-culture”  appeared.  At  least  one  seedsman  has 
offered  prizes  for  the  best  crops  grown  with  nitro- 
culture.  In  reply  to  our  request  for  information  Prof. 
A.  F.  Woods  of  the  Department  sends  the  following 
statement  made  in  a  letter  to  the  National  Nitro- 
Culture  Co. : 

I  regret  that  published  statements  during  the  last  few 
months  should  have  tended  to  make  it  appear  that  we  were 
in  any  way  discrediting  the  value  of  cultures  dried  on  cot¬ 
ton  if  they  are  properly  prepared  and 
packed.  It  is  true  that  we  distribute  li¬ 
quid  cultures  instead  of  cultures  dried  on 
cotton,  and  the  change  was  made  because 
cotton  cultures  were  not  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory;  by  this  we  mean  that  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  cotton  cultures  is  subject  to  de¬ 
terioration,  and  that  we  do  not  consider  cot¬ 
ton  cultures  to  be  as  good  as  pure  cultures 
hermetically  sealed.  We  do  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  the  method  of  distributing  cul¬ 
tures  dried  on  cotton  is  better  than  any 
method  proposed  for  distributing  these  bac¬ 
teria  previous  to  the  time  of  adoption  of 
that  method.  Our  present  attitude  toward 
cultures  dried  on  cotton  is  stated  in  Far¬ 
mers’  Bulletin,  No.  240,  a  copy  of  which  I 
am  sending  to  you.  a.  f.  woods. 

Assistant  Chief  of  Bureau. 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station 
tested  this  “nitro-culture”  by  buying 
packages  of  the  dried  cotton  in  the 
market  and  then  testing  the  contents. 

Their  results  were  very  unsatisfactory, 
as  few  living  bacteria  were  found.  We 
referred  to  this  as  puncturing  the  “nitro- 
culture  bubble,”  and  intimated  that 
the  Department  “has  suddenly  become 
dumb.”  In  reply  to  this  Prof.  Woods 
says — among  other  things; 

In  this  last  Farmers’  Bulletin  (No.  240) 
we  have  briefly  called  attention  to  another 
method  of  distribution  wiiich  we  are  using, 
and  which  is  expected  to  do  away  with  the 
danger  of  cultures  becoming  contaminated  in  transit,  or 
in  handling,  and  especially  to  overcome  the  danger 
of  their  absorbing  moisture,  as  the  new  cultures  are 
sent  out  in  nitrogen-free  culture  solutions  in  small  hermeti¬ 
cally  sealed  glass  tubes. 

In  distributing  the  bacteria  in  dry  form  it  is  necessary 
that  the  inoculated  cotton  shall  be  quickly  dried  in  an  air 
free  from  contaminating  yeasts  and  bacteria.  While  this 
phase  of  the  process  is  practicable,  we  have  found  that  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  keep  the  cultures  dry,  especially  where  they 
have  to  be  sent  long  distances.  If  they  absorb  any  moisture 
from  the  air,  the  cultures  are  likely  to  be  overrun  by  yeasts 
or  molds  and  the  nitrogen  bacteria  to  die.  It  was  the  lack 
of  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  led  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station  to  conclude  from  their  experiments  that  the  cultures 
were  killed  by  drying.  Had  they  dried  tnelr  cultures  rapid¬ 
ly  they  would  have  found  them  all  right,  but  the  very  slow 
process  of  drying  which  they  used  would  probably  kill  all 
the  nitrogen  bacteria.  Their  conclusions,  so  far  as  the 
method  of  distribution  is  concerned,  are  therefore  unwar¬ 
ranted. 

We  have  adopted  the  new  system  not  because  the  dry- 
culture  system  is  not  good  and,  in  fact,  much  better  than 
anything  that  had  been  proposed  previous  to  the  time  the 
Department  began  distributing  them,  but  because  we  believe 
that  the  pure  culture  in  the  hermetically  sealed  tubes  in  a 
nitrogen-free  solution  has  some  distinct  advantages  over 
the  dry  culture.  Whether  it  will  prove  in  all  ways  more 
advantageous  is  yet  to  be  determined.  However,  we  know 
the  cultures  are  good  for  the  period  for  which  we  recommend 
them,  and  the  farmer  has  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to 
gain  in  making  a  test  of  them. 

I  may  say  in  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the  Department 
has  published  whatever  additional  information  regarding  ni¬ 
trogen-fixing  bacteria  has  seemed  advisable,  and  we  have 
certainly  published  sufficient  to  show  that  we  have  neither 
become  “dumb"  nor  materially  changed  our  attitude  as  to 
the  value  of  these  bacteria  or  the  success  of  the  methods 
which  we  have  inaugurated  for  their  distribution.  So  far  as 
the  great  mass  of  farmers  is  concerned,  I  may  say  that  there 
has  been  no  “nitro-culture  bubble”  to  puncture.  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  pure-culture  method  as  recommended  by  this 
Department  has  come  to  stay.  and.  while  it  will  doubtless 
be  improved  from  time  to  time,  it  will  ultimately  become  the 


standard  and  principal  method  of  inoculating  soils  where 
inoculation  is  necessary.  There  are  many  sections  of  the 
country  which  require  leguminous  rotation  crops  where  in¬ 
oculation  is  necessary  in  order  to  grow  such  legumes  success¬ 
fully.  You  will  note  in  reading  the  statements  in  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  report  in  the  preface  of  Bulletin  71  that  we  first 
undertook  this  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to 
supply  the  proper  bacteria  for  crops  new  to  a  particular  re¬ 
gion  and  to  avoid  the  dangers  in  soil  distribution,  pointed 
out  especially  in  Bulletin  72,  Part  IV. 


A  PRIZE  YIELD  OF  SUGAR  BEETS. 

On  page  139  note  was  made  of  the  heavy  yield  of  sugar 
beets  grown  by  William  Ball  of  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  Some  of 
our  readers  want  to  know  more  about  it.  Some  of  them 
seem  to  question  the  statement.  So  we  asked  Mr.  Ball  to 
tell  about  it.  This  is  his  story  : 

My  land  is  a  dark,  clay  loam,  flat  land,  well  drained. 
In  the  Spring  of  1904  I  covered  it  with  manure  and 
plowed  it  and  planted  to  corn ;  had  a  fine  crop.  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  put  the  piece  into  barley  the  next  year,  but 
the  beet  sugar  factory  agent  came,  and  after  a  long 
time  induced  me  to  sign  his  contract  for  four  acres  of 
beets.  In  the  Spring  of  1905  I  plowed  the  lot  myself 
so  to  be  sure  that  it  was  done  well  and  all  cut  over 
eight  inches  deep.  I  harrowed  it  over  four  times  with 
a  Syracuse  harrow,  going  over  it  three  times  with  a 
plank  smoother.  The  fourth  day  of  May  I  sowed  the 
seed  with  an  Empire  drill,  drilling  three  rows  28  inches 
apart,  running  the  tubes  that  sowed  the  seed  as  shallow 
as  possible,  and  put  a  man  on  the  drill  to  be  sure  the 
seed  did  not  bridge  over  the  holes,  rolling  it  with  a 
common  roller  after  sowing.  When  the  beets  were  up 
so  that  I  could  see  the  rows  I  cultivated  them  with  a 
fine-tooth  cultivator  twice  before  thinning.  When  they 
were  about  three  inches  high  I  notified  the  company  that 
my  beets  were  ready  to  thin.  They  immediately  sent  a 


gang  of  seven  Italians  to  do  the  job,  which  cost  me 
$27.  This  was  all  the  hand  work  done  on  them  until 
they  were  pulled.  I  intended  to  cultivate  them  about 
every  week,  but  did  not  have  time  to  do  so  through 
harvest.  After  harvest  I  cultivated  them  once,  throwing 
the  dirt  up  to  the  rows.  When  the  beets  were  ready  to 
harvest  I  notified  the  company,  and  on  November  8 
the  Italians  came  to  harvest  them.  I  plowed  them  out 
with  a  Gale  No.  22  plow  with  the  moldboard  taken  off. 
The  Italians  cut  the  tops  off  and  threw  them  in  piles, 
which  cost  me  $7  an  acre,  or  $28.  1  hey  were  then 

drawn  to  the  car  and  weighed  and  loaded.  On  January 
21  I  got  returns  from  the  company  for  1(56,620  pounds 
of  beets  at  $5  a  ton,  less  $9  for  seed,  or  $407.56.  After 
deducting  $55  that  I  paid  the  Italians  it  leaves  a  net 
profit  of  $352.56,  as  I  consider  the  tops  worth  all  the 
rest  of  the  expense.  1  drew  a  large  wagonload  every 
day  to  the  cattle  until  the  middle  of  January.  I  sowed 
about  200  pounds  of  4-8-10  phosphate  to  the  acre;  shall 
put  the  same  piece  into  beets  this  year,  using  400  pounds 
of  phosphate  to  the  acre.  wm.  ball. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  FROSTPROOF  STORAGE  HOUSE. 

I  intended  building  a  frostproof  cellar  above  ground,  hav¬ 
ing  stone  and  sand  in  plenty.  Would  you  give  plans  as  to 
building  side  walls  and  roofing,  how  put  on  ventilation,  where 
placed  in  building  so  as  to  insure  fruit  and  vegetables  against 
25  degrees  in  Winter,  and  to  be  cool  as  possible  in  Summer? 

Wabash,  Ind.  f.  d.  t. 

I  think  the  construction  followed  by  the  Aroostook 
potato  growers  of  Maine  may  be  the  best.  The  princi¬ 
ple  involved  is  one  of  thorough  insulation.  Of  course 
this  can  be  done  entirely  above  ground,  but  it  will  be 
very  expensive  as  compared  to  building  into  a  bank  or 
partly  under  ground.  These  Maine  houses  are  built  into 
a  bank,  building  the  wall  on  the  upper  side  just  above 


the  ground  with  a  roof  directly  upon  the  wall.  Of 
course  the  opposite  end  of  the  building  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  above  ground.  This  exposed  end  is  partitioned 
off  for  a  loading  room,  being  cut  off  from  the  storage 
cellar.  A  solid  wall  where  thoroughly  banked  with  dirt 
will  prevent  frost.  Where  the  wall  is  exposed  or  near 
the  dirt  surface  an  air  chamber  should  be  provided.  A 
concrete  wall  will  no  doubt  be  the  cheapest.  The  dirt 
bank  will  serve  as  one  side  and  a  plank  form  for  the 
inside.  A  1-3-6  mixture  will  be  strong  enough,  one  part 
Portland,  three  parts  sand  and  six  parts  stone  or  gravel. 
Another  method  is  practicable  where  one  has  field  stone, 
either  flat  or  round.  Use  a  form  just  the  same  and 
hand-lay  the  stone,  taking  care  that  they  do  not  touch 
the  form,  and  therefore  do  not  show  when  the  wall  is 
finished;  then  use  just  enough  wet  mixture  cement  one 
part,  sand  four  parts,  to  fill  in.  the  spaces  and  hold  the 
stone  in  place. 

When  an  air  space  is  required  the  walls  should  be 
tied  together  in  squares  of  3  feet  each  way,  with  a  twist¬ 
ed  wire  or  barbed  fence  wire  running  through  the  center 
of  the  connecting  links,  forming  an  L  in  each  side  wall. 
The  wall  should  be  18  inches  thick,  and  when  you  get 
up  where  the  air  chamber  begins  build  two  five-inch 
walls  with  an  eight-inch  air  space.  The  top  of  the  wall 
should  be  capped  with  concrete  1-3-6  to  form  a  dead-air 
space,  which  cannot  be  done  with  a  plank  cover.  Light 
enough  may  be  secured  from  the  sorting  or  loading  room, 
or  if  desired  narrow  windows  may  be  placed  above  the 
dirt,  using  three  sash  in  each  window  to  insure  against 
freezing.  Put  in  large  windows  in  the  wall  of  the  sorting 
room,  and  build  the  outside  wall  with  air  space.  The 
doors  into  this  sorting  and  loading  room  should  be  dou¬ 
ble,  and  if  possible  the  space  large  enough  for  a  wagon. 
This  can  be  loaded  in.  cold  weather  with  closed  doors. 

If  there  is  danger  of  water,  put  in  a 
cement  floor,  two  inches  of  1-3  spread 
directly  upon  the  dirt  and  smoothed 
with  a  straight  edge.  Roof  the  building 
high  enough  so  that  a  team  can  be 
driven  in  upon  the  upper  floor.  This 
floor  should  be  made  of  loose  plank 
laid  as  close  together  as  possible.  They 
can  be  taken  up  at  any  point  and  vegeta¬ 
ble,  potatoes  or  cabbage  dropped  to  the 
storage  room  below,  or  if  barrels  are 
stored  they  can  be  carried  In  through 
the  sorting  room.  Before  freezing  wea¬ 
ther,  cover  the  loose  upper  floor  with 
straw,  one  to  four  feet,  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  Winter.  The  small  spaces 
between  the  plank  will  afford  escape  for 
all  surplus  moisture,  and  that  is  ventila¬ 
tion  enough  for  vegetables  and  fruit ; 
the  straw  above  will  absorb  it.  If  the 
straw  becomes  damp  and  frozen,  remove 
it  and  put  in  dry  straw.  If  consid¬ 
erable  care  was  exercised  in  the  Spring 
to  prevent  warm  air  enterting  it  would 
serve  as  cold  storage  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  The  floor  above  can 
often  be  used  during  the  Summer  for 
tool  storage,  but  not  for  Winter  storage 
on  account  of  moisture.  Bear  in  mind 
that  complete  and  perfect  insulation  is  the  secret  of  suc¬ 
cessful  storage  construction.  H.  e.  cook. 


ORCHARD  EXPERIENCE  WANTED. 

The  following  questions  are  often  asked  by  readers.  Evi¬ 
dently  no  single  reply  will  settle  the  matter.  Please  give 
your  experience. 

Would  you  get  the  opinions  of  .fruit  growers  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  following  questions?  I  intend  tile-drain¬ 
ing  a  10-acre  field  in  the  usual  manner  laid  down  by 
experience,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  plant  this  area  to 
apple  and  plum  trees.  Will  the  roots  of  the  trees 
choke  up  the  drains  as  soon  as  the  trees  become  10  or 
15  years  of  age?  Can  this  be  prevented  in  any  way 
when  planting  the  trees?  In  our  country  30  x  30  is 
the  distance  for  planting  apple  trees,  using  as  a  filler 
plums  or  some  early  variety  of  apple,  but  this  filler  is 
only  used  in  the  rows  of  apple  running  one  way,  leav¬ 
ing  a  clear  space  between  the  rows  of  30  feet  for 
cultivation.  The  fillers  are  cut  out  after  trees  com¬ 
mence  to  crowd  one  another.  chas.  h.  snow. 

Ontario,  Canada. 

Kieffer  Pear  as  Grafting  Stoek. 

I  wish  you  could  ask  the  men  who  know  what  the 
results  are  of  using  Kieffer  pear  as  stock  on  which  to 
top-work  the  ordinary  varieties.  My  special  reason  for 
asking  is  that  the  Winters  of  1903  and  1904  proved  fatal 
to  all  my  young  pears  (planted  in  1902)  except  Sheldon 
and  Kieffer.  These  were  both  damaged,  but  recovered, 
but  the  Bartlett,  Bose,  Anjou,  Angouleme  and  Seckel, 
of  which  I  had  a  thousand  or  more,  all  gave  up  the 
ghost,  as  did  my  specimen  orchard,  which  contained  a 
hundred  other  varieties.  Kieffer  is  doing  well,  and  I 
would  like  to  utilize  it  if  it  can  be  done. 

Rhode  Island.  H.  w.  HEATON. 


YOUNG  ORCHARD  IN  THE  CALIFORNIA  MOUNTAINS.  Fig.  109. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.! 


THE  YORK  IMPERIAL  APPLE. 

The  excellent  picture  of  York  Imperial 
apples  on  first  page,  Fig.  106,  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  Prof.  John  Craig,  who  also  gave 
us  the  picture  of  orchard  drainage  on 
page  207.  This  excellent  apple  is  of  great 
commercial  importance  in  the  Middle  At¬ 
lantic  States,  and  in  sections  westward  to 
Missouri  and  Kansas.  It  seems  to  be 
about  at  its  best  in  the  rough  mountain 
lands  from  central  Pennsylvania  through 
Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  In  that  section  the  York 
Imperial  grows  large,  high-colored  and 
well-flavored  fruit.  Orchardists  there  do 
well  to  plant  this  variety  heavily  as  is  done 
with  Baldwin  in  New  England.  The 
fruit  is  easily  recognized  by  its  peculiar 
shape.  It  looks  somewhat  as  if  a  round 
apple  had  been  held  between  the  hands 
and  crushed  into  a  square  or  blocky  form. 
In  some  places  this  lop-sided  appearance 
is  more  marked  than  in  others.  The 
variety  originated  near  York,  Pa.,  and  the 
name  was  suggested  by  Chas.  Downing, 
who  called  it  “the  imperial  of  keepers.” 
The  tree  is  thrifty  and  strong,  and  does 
best  on  heavy  clay  soils.  The  fruit  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  storage  when  grown  within  its 
true  section.  It  is  not  an  apple  suitable 
for  planting  north  of  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  _ 

BRIEF  APPLE  NOTES. 

Evening  Party. — I  have  written  of  the 
apple  Evening  Party  before,  but  it  is  a 
favorite  with  me,  and  I  think  that  nursery¬ 
men  of  the  Middle  West,  where  it  is  not 
too  cold,  would  do  well  to  drop  some 
other  varieties — as  Bismarck,  Lawver  (or 
Delaware  Red  Winter),  Main,  Lowell  or 
others  that  might  be  named — and  substi¬ 
tute  Evening  Farty  for  one  of  them.  They 
can  recommend  it  certainly  for  home  use, 
and  it  is  not  without  value  as  a  market  ap¬ 
ple  in  the  rich  black  corn  land  of  central 
Illinois.  In  size  it  lies  between  Roinanite 
and  Jonathan  and  right  here  is  its  great¬ 
est  fault.  Were  it  as  large  as  Spy  it 
would  be  our  best  December  apple  for 
dessert  market  but  it  has  not  enough  acid 
for  cooking.  Downing  has  candidly  de¬ 
scribed  it  as  of  “Brisk  saccharine  some¬ 
what  vinous  aromatic  flavor,  an  excel¬ 
lent  dessert  fruit”  and  “very  good.”  The 
color  is  fine  red  yet  scarcely  so  polished 
and  bright  as  Jonathan.  It  is  at  its  best 
in  December;  later  than  this  the  “brisk¬ 
ness”  gives  way  and  the  saccharine  pre¬ 
dominates  so  much  so  that  it  might  be 
judged  as  a  sweet  apple.  It  is  neither 
an  early  nor  a  tardy  bearer  but  gives  good, 
regular  crops  when  once  it  has  arrived  at 
the  bearing  age,  and,  what  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  planters,  it  is  there  on  the  tree  at 
apple  picking  time,  in  place  of  on  the 
ground  rotting — as  with  Jonathan,  Dom¬ 
inie,  and  many  others  you  all  know  of. 
The  tree  is  vigorous  and  rather  free 
from  blight.  Head  upright,  spreading  and 
regular,  but  a  little  down  at  the  base  after 
years  of  fruiting,  and  needs  a  four-foot 
stem  with  fully  two  rods  of  room  in  the 
orchard.  The  limbs  are  not  large,  but 
stiff  and  rather  spurry.  Did  you  ever 
notice  that  spurs  and  stiffness  of  limb 
usually  go  together? 

Letorey  is  a  rather  large,  oblate,  red 
apple  that  hails  from  Tennessee,  with  a 
season  from  February  until  in  April,  that 
promises  fairly  well,  as  it  seems  to  bear 
earlv  and  is  a  nice-looking  apple.  The 
tree  is  quite  vigorous  and  so  far  has 
shown  but  very  light  blight.  It  will  need 
35  feet  of  room  and  a  three-foot  stem.  It 
is  somewhat  larger  than  Baldwin,  but 
perhaps  scarcely  so  showy,  although  the 
color  is  good  enough.  The  flesh  is  yellow, 
quite  tender,  rather  juicy  and  rich, 
pleasant  subacid  and  good  to  very  good. 
We  here  cannot  succeed  with  the  Spy, 


Baldwin,  Esopus,  Tompkins  King,  R.  I. 
Greening  or  Newtown  Pippin  that  you 
raise  in  the  East,  but  the  list  of  varieties 
of  good  quality  will  increase  until  per¬ 
haps  we  may  be  sending  “coals  to  New¬ 
castle”  some  time.  benj.  buckman. 
Sangamon  Co.,  Ill. 

Late  Keeping  Onions. 

ft.  L.  M’C.,  Vincennes,  Ind. — What  good 
onion  will  keep  the  best?  I  prefer  the  Globe 
or  thick  variety.  Prizetaker  keeps  poorly 
here;  have  tried  Southport  Yellow  and  White 
Globe,  but  the  white  is  hard  to  manage  in  wet 
weather.  I  thought  of  trying  Gibraltar. 

Ans. — The  best  keeping  onions  are  the 
Yellow  Globe  Danvers  and  Large  Red 
Wethersfield.  The  Red  Globe,  however, 
has  excellent  keeping  qualities,  and  is  per¬ 
haps  more  extensively  grown  than  any 
other  variety.  All  the  Italian  varieties  are 
quick  growers,  large  size,  mild  flavor,  but 
poor  keepers ;  the  Gibraltar  is  of  this 
type.  t.  m.  white. 

Apples  for  Oklahoma. 

E.  T.  D.,  Palace,  Okla. — Wil  you  give  a 
list  of  good  sweet  apples  covering  season 
from  early  to  late  for  northern  Oklahoma? 
We  have  good  sub-irrigated  soil,  suitable  for 
such  trees. 

Ans. — A  list  of  sweet  apples  that  are 
suitable  to  Oklahoma  and  a  large  part  of 
the  country  is  as  follows :  They  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  order  of  ripening,  from  the 
very  earliest  to  the  next  Spring.  High- 
top  (or  Sweet  June),  Sweet  Bough, 
Golden  Sweet,  Ramsdell,  Bailey,  Munson, 
Tolman,  Ladies  Sweeting,  and  Bentley. 
There  are  many  other  good  sweet  apples, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to 
get  trees  of  them  from  the  nurseries. 
No  one  should  plant  many  trees  of  any 
kind  of  sweet  apnle  but  for  use  in  the 
family.  On  the  farm  it  is  very  well  to 
have  a  constant  succession  of  them,  if 
there  be  only  a  tree  or  two  of  each. 

h.  e.  v.  D. 

When  and  How  to  Dig  Parsnips. 

F.  M.,  Joliet,  III. — Do  you  know  of  any 
implement  to  dig  parsnips  out,  or  can  you 
tell  me  the  way  the  men  who  raise  a  lot  get 
them  out  of  the  ground? 

Ans. — The  parsnips  should  be  left  in 
the  ground  until  late  in  the  season ;  their 
flavor  is  very  much  improved  by  frost 
and  freezing  weather.  Where  parsnips  are 
wanted  for  supplying  a  regular  demand, 
a  quantity  should  be  dug  before  the  ground 
freezes  solid  and  stored  in  a  root  cellar. 
It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  leave  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  crop  in  the  ground  as  they  will 
carry  through  the  Winter  without  loss, 
and  come  out  in  fine  condition  in  the 
Spring.  There  will  be  times  during  the 
Winter  when  they  can  be  dug  to  advan¬ 
tage,  and  they  will  be  in  better  condition 
than  those  that  are  stored  in  cellars. 
When  parsnips  are  to  be  dug  in  large 
quantities  plow  down  the  side  of  the  row 
as  deep  and  as  close  as  you  can  run 
the  plow  to  them  without  injury;  they 
can  then  be  taken  out  with  little  difficulty. 

T.  M.  WHITE. 

Transplanting  Evergreen  Trees. 

I.  B.,  Coblcskill,  N.  Y. — We  would  like  to 
plant  a  half  dozen  ot  more  pine  trees,  from 
our  own  neighborhood,  along  the  eastern  edge 
of  a  hemlock  and  beech  grove.  We  are  told 
it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  transplant  a  pine, 
and  so  I  ask  for  any  information  I  can  get  as 
to  time  of  year,  size  of  tree,  condition  of 
soil,  etc.  Will  you  help  us  as  usual? 

Ans. — Nursery-grown  pine  trees  are 
not  specially  difficult  to  move,  as  they 
usually  have  an  abundance  of  small  roots 
that  are  able  to  support  the  tree  until 
established  in  the  new  home,  but  wild 
trees  are  not  always  equally  well  pro¬ 
vided.  Probably  the  best  sizes  are  from 
three  to  six  feet  high.  Specimens  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  open  should  be  selected,  and 
carefully  dug,  securing  as  large  a  ball 
of  roots  and  earth  as  possible.  This 
should  at  once  be  covered  with  burlap 
or  bagging  and  kept  moist  until  planted. 
The  roots  should  never  be  allowed  to 
dry  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  safest 
time  to  transplant  is  probably  just  as  new 
growth  starts  in  May.  The  trees  should 
be  replanted  without  delay,  setting  them 
at  the  same  level,  and  packing  the  earth 
very  firmly  about  the  freshly  pruned  roots. 

A  thick  mulch  of  straw  or  old  manure 
about  the  newly  set  trees  will  greatly 
assist  them  by  keeping  the  soil  moist. 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET. 

The  most  Desirable  and  Popular  Hedge  Plant  inexistence. 

TREE  HYDRANGEAS, 

Fruit  and  Shade  Trees  Flowering  Shrubs,  and  Small  Fruit  Plants  of  all  kinds.  Write  io- 
day  for  Catalogue  and  get  discount  on  order.  J5ROOKVIEW  NURSERIES,  Box  36,  Westmont.  N.  J. 


SPECIAL  MARCH  PRICES. 

On  large  or  small  orders  of  Apple,  Japan  Plum.  Peach  and  Cherry  Trees.  We  make  the  price  to  suit  the 
buyers.  Our  stock  of  Fruit  trees,  the  largest  in  the  state  of  commercial  varieties,  include  many  thousands 
of  the  leaders,  York  Imperial.  Wiekson,  Elberta,  and  Early  Richmond  in  medium  and  first  grades. 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  BEST 

Represents  the  height  of  the  nurseryman's  art;  none  better.  Wo  guarantee  safe  delivery,  stock  true  to 
label,  free  from  disease  and  of  quality  represented.  Highest  indorsement  by  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Let  us  send  you  our  low  wholesale  prices  of  Fruit  trees,  small  fruit  plants,  etc.  We  will 
save  you  money  and  disappointment.  THE  PATTERSON  NURSERY  CO..  Stewarts  to  w  n ,  Pa. 


Get  our  surplus  list  for  Market  Garden¬ 
ers  and  other  large  Planters.  See  our 
Garden  Collection  of  Small  Fruits  for 
B  $2.75,  by  mail;  it  cannot  be  duplicated. 
Enough  to  plant  a  large  garden— get  catalog  with  list  of  the  varieties. 

H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Drawer  5,  Cayuga  N.  Y. 


DOUBLE  THE  STRAWBERRY  GROP 

No  extra  expense  for  new  plants  or  fertilizer.  Full  story  in  catalog — lifetime  experi¬ 
ence  of  largest  fruit-grower  in  America.  To  old  friends  and  new  wanting  Berries, 
Peaches,  Plums,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  etc.,  it’s  free.  J.  H.  HALE,  SO.  GLASTONBURY,  CONN. 


7 TfiES 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 


Evergreens 
Shrubs  Roses 
Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties 
Largest  and  Most  Varied  Collections  in  America 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

Nurserymen— Horticulturists 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 
Established  1840 

ROCHESTER  NEW  YORK 


Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  (144 
pages  i,  also  Descriptive  List  of  Novelties 
and  Specialties  with  beautiful  colored 
plate  of  the  New  Hardy  White  Kose 
FRAU  DRUSCHKI  mailed  FREE  on 
request. 


Ann  Rll  Four  Seed  Oats,  50c.  per  bu.  lots  of 
■  UUU  Dili  10bu.  or  over.  Early  Wh. Cap  Seed  Corn, 
$1  bu.;  cash  with  order.  J.  S.  Tilton,  Norwalk,  O. 


DIBBLE’S 

SEED  OATS. 

GOLDEN  HARVEST,  new,late|immenseyielder, 
107  bu.  per  acre.  2H>  bu.  hag  $2.00;  10  bu.  $7.50;  100  bu. 
$55.00.  TWENTIETH  CENTURY,  early,  earliest 
oat  grown.  Enormously  prolific,  440  bu.  from  4  acres. 
Bag.  $1.50;  10  bu.,  $6.00;  100  bu.,  $50.00.  Sacks  free. 
Thoroughly  recleaned  stock.  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE, 
beedgrower,  Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 


orrno  1  °ffer  seeds  °f  superior 

Arrll\  QUALITY  at  MONEY-SAVING 
WLfcUU  PRICE.  Order  NOW. 

Canada  Cluster  Seed  Oats,  yield  over  80  bu.  per  acre, 
$1.25  bu.;  Timothy,  $2;  Clover,  $9.50;  Alsike,  $8.50;  Al¬ 
falfa,  $9.50;  Pure  Red  Top,  10c.  per  lb.;  Orchard  Grass. 
$1.85;  2  or  6-rowed  Barley,  $1;  Beardless  Barley,  $1; 
Iowa  Gold  Mine  Corn,  best  Ensilage  sort,  $1.50;  Learn¬ 
ing  or  Pride  of  North  Corn,  $1;  Spring  Rye,  $1.40; 
Spring  Wheat,  $1.50;  Speltz,  $1;  Field  Corn,  Yellow 
or  White,  $1.25;  Stowell  s  Evergreen  Corn,  $2;  Golden 
Millet,  $1.50;  Hungarian,  $1.25;  Corn  Planters,  $1.50; 
Field  Poas,  $1.50;  Mangel  Beet,  20c..;  Calf  Weaners, 
30c.;  Cow  Weaners,  50c. :  Crank  seed  Sowers,  $1.50; 
Stock  Labels,  $4.50  per  100;  Sheep  Dip,  50c.  per  pkt,; 
Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brooders:  Early  Potatoes, 
$1.50;  Bags,  18c.  Everything  for  the  Farm,  Garden 
and  Lawn.  Catalogue  Free.  Established  nearly  forty 
years.  F.  H.  FREEING,  214  AVarren  Street, 
Syracuse,  New  York,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer 
and  Importer  of  Seeds.  Refer  to  any  Bank  here. 


Cnm  ^  bush.  Stowell’s  Evergreen 
OWCCl  vUI  II  $1.75  per  bush;  800  bush.  Mason’s 
Favorite,  an  improved  variety  about  10  days  earlier, 
with  longer  and  sweeter  kernels  and  more'  ears  to 
the  hill  than  any  other  similar  variety.  $2.00  per  bush, 
and  300  bush.  Country  Gentleman,  $2.50  per  bush., 
cash.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  This  Is  grown 
from  an  extra  fine  selection  lor  improving  seed  for 
canning  purposes.  200,000  Aspar,  Conov.  and 
Palm.,  1,000  $2.00;  100,000  Horseradish  sets,  1.000 
$2.00  (prepaid  by  mail,  100, 35c.);  100,000  Rhubarb, 
100,  $2.00  to  $5.00.  Ludvig  Mosbaek,  Onarga.  Ill. 


P OTA TOE8— Fortune, Divide,  Ionia, Murphy,  Queen, Rose,  Jewel, 
Knduranee,  Wonder.  85  kinds.  C.  W.  FORD,  Fishers,  N.  V. 


AITQ  Sensation— Enormous  Yielder.  Heavy,  ro¬ 
ll  A  I  O  cleaned  60c.  bu.;  seed  corn,  $1.25  bu.;  cat.  & 
samples  free.  Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Melrose,  Ohio. 


Reduced  Prices  on  Peach  Trees  one  year  from  bud, 
general  assortment  varieties;  medium  size  2c.;  No.  2, 
134C.  each.  Trees  kept  dormant  until  May  15th.  if 
not  sold  earlier.  R.  S.  Johnston,  Box  4,  Stoekley,  Del. 


MATIVE  EVERGREENS— Balsam  Fit,  Arbor 
Vitse,  American  Spruce, 6  to  12  in., $4  per  1000  ;  5000 
for  $15.  White  Pine  and  Hemlock,  $5  per  1000  ;  5000  for 
$20.  Also  Transplanted  Evergreens.  Write  for  price 

list.  MRS.  JAM  ESA  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


Asparagus  Roots'^reJ,7™^*,^ 

French.  West  Jersey  Nursery,  llridgeton  N  .  J, 


Strawberry  Plants 


New  and  choice  vari¬ 
eties.  From  $1.25  per 
1000  up.  Send  for  my  new  catalogue  FREE  to-day. 

DAVID  ROOW'AY,  Hartly,  Delaware. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  true  to  name,  both  new 
and  old  varieties.  Write  for  catalogue  and  get 
your  order  in  early.  J.  K.  LOSEE,  Elnora.N.  Y. 

Get  best  plants  of  all  good 

piices,  24th  Annual  Catalogue  Free. 

SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Delaware. 

Qtrauihorrioo  Buy  your  plants  of  a  specialist.  Over 
Oil  unUOl  I  Ido  ioo  varieties.  Best  Nor.  grown.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  G.  B.  Schauber,  Box  U,BallstonLake,N.Y. 


Quart  From 
One  Plant 


Almo 
Strawberry 


That’s  its  record.  Also  Excelsior, 

Tennessee,  llaverland,  Bubach, 

Star,  Gandy  New  Home,  Dunlap 
and  Parsons  and  fifty  other  varieties. 

7,000,000  plants.  We  lead  every  otherNursery  in 
choice  stock  In  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums 
and  Cherry  trees,  Grapes  and  Asparagus.  Get 
our  1906  Catalogue  in  colors  FREE. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries, 

Box 29,  Berlin,  Md. 


Spring;  and  Planting  Time  Will 
Soon  be  Here. 

Have  you  placed  an  order  yet  for  Apple  and  other 
Fruit  Trees?  If  not,  do  not  delay,  Remember, 
in  making  out  your  order  we  have  a  full  supply  of 
Nursery  stock:  none  better.  Catalogue  free.  Send 
for  one.  Address, 

The  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons  Go,,  Inc., 

NEW  CANAAN.  CT. 


TpCCC- All  kinds,  cheap.  Freight  paid. 

Catalog  free.  Agents  wanted. 
MITCHELL  S  NURSERY,  BEVERLEY,  O. 


OK  FINE  2  YEAR  TREES  $2.50.  Peach,  Pear. 
tit  Plum,  Cherry,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 
WOODBINE  NURSERIES,  No.  3,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


Look i  look!  soo.ooo  bubach  strawberry 

PLANTS.  Lots  of  other  varieties,  liathbun  and 
1  ucretia. Dewberry  and  Wilson  Jr.  Blackberry  plants. 
Kansas  Black  Cap  and  Miller  Red  Raspberry  Plants 
and  Cabbage  Plants.  Catalogue  Free. 

D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 


WARD  BLACKBERRIES 

The  hardiest  and  most  prolific  Blackberry  ever  grown 

WELCH  RASPBERRY 

The  most  profitable  Red  Raspberry  yet  fruited.  Also 
a  full  line  of  general  nursery  stock.  Catalogue  free 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstowu,  N.  J. 

RHUBARB  ROOTS 

Large  Divided  Roots.  $1  for  35,  $2  per  100,  $15  per 
1000.  Horse  Radish  Sets  $2  50  per  1000, 5COO  for  $10. 
HENRY  E.  SHAW',  Burlington,  N.  J. 


KNIGHT’S  FRUIT  PLANTS . 

I)o  you  want  the  best  .Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  etc.?  WE  HAVE  THEM.  A  large 
stock  of  all  the  money-making  varieties  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  catalog. 

DAVID  KNIGHt  &  SON,  Sawyer,  Mich. 


CTARK  fruit  book 

^  I  shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 

gkmfP  accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distn- 
bution  to  planters.— Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


SEEDS  GROW! 

that  can  be  grown,  you  should  read  The  Thirtieth 
Anniversary  Edition  of - - - 

BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1906. 

so  well  known  as  the  "  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue."  It  is  mailed  FREE  to  •11- 

Better  write  TO-DAY.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CSL  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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CLOSE  CROPPING  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Reading  on  page  205  about  a  crop  of 
corn  after  potatoes,  will  say  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  we  always  double-crop  after  potatoes 
and  garden  peas,  either  corn,  millet  or 
peanuts.  Last  year  on  four  acres  I  plant¬ 
ed  garden  peas,  made  a  fair  crop,  but 
prices  were  low;  only  cleared  $10  an  acre. 
I  followed  with  peanuts ;  sold  82  bushels 
to  the  acre,  sold  for  77  cents  a  bushel. 
When  peanuts  were  dug,  sowed  rye. 
Wheat  is  looking  well ;  will  turn  this  in 
later;  probably  raise  a  crop  of  corn,  and 
when  we  lay  it  by  sow  Crimson  clover. 
All  the  land  in  cultivation  last  year  was 
sown  in  Crimson  clover.  Wheat  made  a 
fine  pasture  in  November  and  is  looking 
well  now.  Reason  for  sowing  rye  was 
that  it  was  too  late  to  sow  clover.  We 
keep  a  dairy ;  soil  our  cows ;  make  two 
acres  carry  a  cow  for  all  food  except 
shorts,  brans,  etc.  I  find  peanut  vines  equal 
to  clover  if  not  nipped  with  frost.  For 
silage  corn  after  potatoes  it  comes  in  just 
right,  say  first  of  October.  For  pota¬ 
toes  we  use  500  pounds  seven  per  cent 
fertilizer  to  2,000  yards  of  row,  which 
plants  about  one  barrel  potatoes  of  large 
seed.  Farmers  here  all  busy  getting  po¬ 
tatoes  planted  (March  9)  ;  garden  peas 
just  up;  having  considerable  bad  weather, 
which  delays.  E.  b.  d. 

Suffolk,  Va. 


TOP-WORKING  PEWAUKEE  APPLE. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y., 
says  that  five  years  ago  he  set  00  apples, 
which  he  supposed  were  Hubhardston.  These 
trees  have  proved  to  be  Pewaukee.  lie  has 
never  had  any  experience  with  this  apple, 
and  wants  to  know  whether  experienced  grow¬ 
ers  would  advise  him  to  let  them  go  to 
fruitage  or  to  top-work  them  with  other 
kinds.  They  are  making  a  fair  growth,  as 
they  are.  Would  you,  from  your  experience, 
advise  this  man  to  let  the  I’ewaukees  stand, 
or  would  you  top-work  them  with  some  other 
variety?  If  so,  what  apple  would  you  recom¬ 
mend? 

I  know  nothing  of  the  Pewaukee,  never 
having  grown  it,  but  from  the  description 
given  in  “Apples  of  New  York”  I  would 
top-work,  immediately  to  some  of  the 
leading  market  varieties.  In  two  years 
the  work  can  be  completed,  and  the  time 
lost  will  be  well  repaid.  e.  w.  barnes. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  would  most  certainly  top-work  the 
Pewaukee.  It  is  an  apple  of  poor  qual¬ 
ity,  and  undesirable  for  market  purposes; 
at  least  this  has  been  my  experience.  It 
has  one  very  bad  feature  in  addition  to 
those  noted.  It  has  a  short  thick  stem, 
which  makes  it  very  liable  to  go  on  the 
ground  in  a  windstorm.  Why  not  top- 
work  to  the  Hubbardston,  as  this  inquirer 
seemed  to  be  favorably  inclined  to  it? 

J.  R.  CORNELL. 

If  there  were  no  risk  from  San  Jose 
scale  I  would  rather  top-work  a  block  of 
00  Pewaukee  trees  with  a  standard  kind. 
As  it  is,  the  Pewaukee  is  an  early  and 
reliable  yielder,  and  is  easily  kept  within 
spraying  distance,  and  if  not  top-worked, 
will  bear  many  barrels  of  apples  before 
the  same  trees,  top-worked,  would  give 
any  return.  I  would  leave  this  lot  as  it  is, 
but  I  protest  against  planting  mixed  va¬ 
rieties  generally,  as  I  believe  it  better  to 
plant  the  half  dozen  or  so  standard  Win¬ 
ter  varieties  almost  exclusively. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  wm.  h.  hart. 

I  saw  young  Pewaukee  trees  bearing  in 
the  Grant  Hutchings’  orchard  in  1900.  I 
think  trees  were  12  years  old,  and  Mr. 
Hitchings  said  that  they  picked  18  bushels 
and  were  one  of  his  heaviest  yielders,  and 
I  think  an  annual  one.  We  also  had 
grafts  growing  that  gave  apples  every 
year.  Fruit  as  I  have  seen  it,  medium  to 
large,  color  dull  yellow  or  green,  striped 
with  dull  red,  covered  with  heavy  bloom ; 
net  very  attractive.  Quality  I  should 
rank  as  poor,  not  much  better  than  Ben 
Davis.  Its  heavy  bearing  and  fair  size 
may  make  it  a  profitable  commercial  sort. 

B.  D.  VAN  BUREN. 

^  e  find  Pewaukee  to  be  a  fairly  desir¬ 
able  apple.  1  he  tree  is  a  good  grower, 
and  though  we  have  no  trees  here  of  any 
great  age  it  always  bears  well,  and  under 


good  treatment  a  large  percentage  of  the 
apples  are  fine,  though  not  highly  colored. 
Its  quality  is  good,  and  it  is  a  useful  ex¬ 
port  apple.  Were  the  trees  our  own  we 
should  be  inclined  to  allow  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  Pewaukees  to  grow,  and 
graft  30  to  45  with  some  other  good  kind. 
Hubbardston  is  good;  would  just  as  soon 
have  Baldwin,  and  if  they  are  to  go  where 
all  our  apples  are  going — to  Europe — 
would  prefer  the  latter.  Greening  is 
profitable,  and  is  always  going  to  be  want¬ 
ed,  but  must  have  its  proper  soil,  and  the 
Newtown  is  also  highly  desirable.  Let  us 
suggest  that  the  top-working  business  be 
very  carefully  done,  as  it  will  not  pay  to 
lose  any  trees  at  this  stage.  Without  the 
closest  attention  many  of  the  grafts  are 
certain  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Bud-moth 
caterpillar.  We  were  entirely  successful 
last  Spring  in  protecting  newly-set  scions 
from  this  pernicious  pest  by  immediately 
wrapping  each  one  securely  in  closely- 
woven  muslin  and  leaving  them  thus 
bagged  until  the  buds  were  nicely  open. 
If  this  is  again  a  case  where  the  nursery¬ 
man  has  made  a  “mistake,”  isn’t  it  about 
time  the  nurserymen  begin  to  make  good 
for  such  “mistakes?”  w.  s.  teator. 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ORIGIN  OF  OLD  APPLES. 

I  notice  in  “Brevities”  of  February  17, 
you  say  :  “Give  us  your  trouble,  perhaps  we 
can  fix  it,”  and  I  am  thus  encouraged  to 
ask  for  information  as  to  the  origin  of  some 
of  the  old  favorite  apples*,  especially  the 
Tallman  Sweet  and  R.  I.  Greening.  As  the 
Tallman  is  sometimes  spelled  “Tolman”  I 
have  a  fancy  that  both  of  these  old  favor¬ 
ites  originated  in  Rhode  Island  at  an  early 
date  and  by  the  same  person.  Peter  Tail- 
man  was  the  earliest  of  the  name  to  come  to 
America ;  lie  was  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  1675, 
and  held  many  responsible  positions ;  he  had 
several,  sons.  It  seems  well  in  these  days 
of  genealogical  study  that  the  origin  of  these 
old  plonker  apples  should  be  known  and  I 
hope  oth(*rs  will  be  interested  in  this  matter. 

M.  A.  G. 

According  to  the  best  authorities,  the 
first-named  apple,  which  has  18  synonyms, 
should  be  called  Tolman,  not  Tallman.  It 
has  been  long  in  cultivation,  but  is  supposed 
to  have  originated  at  Dorchester,  Mass. 
The  Rhode  Island  Greening,  which  also  has 
many  synonyms,  appears  without  doubt  to 
be  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  probably  the 
vicinity  of  Newport  near  the  place  known 
as  Green’s  End.  An  old  tree  on  the  Drown 
farm,  Mt.  Ilygeia,  is  supposed  to  be  nearly 
200  years  old;  another,  near  Fruit  Ilili,  cut 
down  in  1889,  was  planted  in  1748.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  pomologists,  the  old  tree  at  Mt. 
Ilygeia  is  not  growing  on  its  own  roots,  so 
that  it  is  not  the  original  Rhode  Island 
Greening  tree.  Pomologists  recommend  that 
the  word  Greening  be  dropped  from  the  name, 
and  the  apple  be  called  simply  Rhode  Island. 


QUEER  TREE  NOTES. 

Live  Fence  Posts. — The  Pacific  Rural 
Press  records  this  curious  legal  case :  “A 
case  Involving  a  very  interesting  agricultural 
question  has  cropped  out  in  Sacramento.  It 
seems  that  a  land  owner  is  suing  a  hop- 
grower  who  has  a  five  years’  lease  of  the  land 
because  two  years  ago  the  tenant,  in  order 
to  secure  good  supports  for  his  wires,  planted 
600  live  willow  posts  on  the  land  in  rect¬ 
angles,  40x30  feet,  and  the  posts  took  root 
and  are  now  growing  into  trees.  It  Is  al¬ 
leged  that  the  trees  are  hardy  and  vigorous; 
that  they  send  out  shoots  and  branches  very 
fast,  and  that  if  permitted  to  grow  until 
1909,  the  date  of  the  termination  of  the  lease, 
they  will  have  taken  the  land,  and  that  it 
will  have  been  worth  nothing  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  hops  or  anything  else  except  willow 
trees,  and  that  to  grub  the  laud  and  clear  It 
would  cost  more  than  the  land  is  worth.  The 
plaintiffs  pray  for  damages  in  the  sum  of 
$;>,000,  and  for  a  writ  of  injunction  to  com¬ 
pel  the  lessee  to  rembve  the  wilows  from  the 
land.  This  seems  a  rational  proposition  on 
the  part  of  the  land-owner.  On  the  part  of 
the  tenant  It  is  perhaps  desirable  to  have 
posts  which  cannot  blow  over,  at  a  low  cost. 
But  we  cannot  understand  how  a  hop  grower 
tan  pay  rent  with  the  crop  lie  can  grow 
while  the  willow  trees  are  rooting  under  his 
hops  and  extending  branches  over  them.  The 
answer  of  the  defendant  may  be  very  inter¬ 
esting  agriculturally.” 

Black  Locust  Posts. — The  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  says :  “Tree  agents  are  work¬ 
ing  In  this  vicinity  selling  Black  locusts  at 
$25  per  thousand.  They  claim  that  the  trees 
will  grow  to  post  size  in  four  to  six  years, 
they  also  claim  that  the  trees  they  are  sell¬ 
ing  will  not  sprout  from  the  root  and  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  keep  live  stock 
away  from  the  young  trees."  To  these  ab¬ 
surd  claims  the  Station  makes  reply ;  Reli¬ 
able .  nurseries  In  Ohio  are  cataloguing  Black 


locust  trees  at  $6  to  $10  per  thousand.  Lo¬ 
cust  trees  will  not  ordinarily  grow  to  post 
size  in  less  time  than  8  to  12  years  from 
planting.  They  will  not  sprout  from  the 
roots  so  long  as  the  trees  are  uncut  or  un¬ 
injured  and  the  roots  unbroken,  but  as  soon 
as  the  trees  are  cut  or  seriously  injured  or 
the  roots  broken,  sprouts  will  come  up  from 
the  roots.  So  far  as  is  known  all  Black  lo¬ 
cust  trees  are  alike  in  this  respect,  and  any 
claim  that  they  will  never  sprout  is  either 
made  through  ignorance  or  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving.  Live  stock,  and  especially 
sheep,  are  almost  sure  death  to  young  locust 
trees  if  allowed  to  pasture  where  they  are 
growing.” 


(2  CT  TUr  Hundreds  glad  they  got  it. 
utl  int  You’ll  be  too.  Write  for 
amateur’s  story  of  his  first  sea¬ 
son’s  fever  rearing  bees.  It’s 
free.  He  found  money  in  it.  Sam 

Ble  copy  Gleanings  in  Bee 
ulture  free  also.  (6  mo.  trial 
rri/rD  25c. )  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
*  ™  The  A.  I.  Root  Co,,  Medina,  Ohio. 


I  GROW 

Hardy  Catalpa 

(SPECIOSA) 

Nursery  Trees  and  GUARANTEE 
them  True  to  Name. 

H.  C.  ROGERS, Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 


Alfalfa  Seed, 
Beardless  Barley. 

E.  WING  &  BROS.,  Mechanicsburg,  O. 


SEED  POTATOES 

THE  BEST  VARIETIES— TRUE  TO  NAME. 

Our  stock  was  grown  under  the  best  conditions  pos¬ 
sible.  They  are  smooth,  free  fromscab  and  vigorous. 
Write  for  pricelist.  F.  H.  THOMSON  «ft  SON, 
Fairview  Farm,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Virginia  and  Chesapeake,  winners  of$100  GOLD  PRIZE 
oilers;  also  Cardinal,  Commonwealth,  North  Shore,  Oaks 
Early,  New  York,  Glen  Mary,  Stevens  Champion,  and  90 
others;  best  list,  good  stock,  fair  prices.  Dewberries:  Lu- 
cretia  and  Austins. 

r>  Full  line  Lest  new  and  standard  old  vari- 
eties  GARDEN,  FIELDand  FLOWER 
SEEDS.  New  60  Page  Catalogue  Free.  It  tells  about 
good  plants  and  seeds  and  where  to  get  them.  Send  now  to 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Dept.  17,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


A  beautiful  colored  plate  of  our 

New  Eaton 

Red  Raspberry 

and  our  strawberry  catalog  of  valu¬ 
able  information  about  varieties 
with  instructions  for  beginners. 
Free  to  all. 

THE  FLANSBURCH&  POTTER  CO., 
Lealle,  Michigan. 


FRUIT  TREES 

that  are  sound,  solid  and  safe  is  what  every  planter 
wants  for  spring  of  1906.  We  offer  you  trees  of  that 
kind;  selection  perfect.  Heavy  stock  of  Apple,  Peach, 
Plum,  Pear  and  Cherry,  also  full  line  of  other  fruits. 
Write  us  today  for  our  catalogue  and  price  list,  it  is 
valuable  and  will  tell  you  the  rest.  THE  RIVERSIDE 
NURSERY  CO.,  Confluence,  Somerset  Co.,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES  THAT  GROW 

and  bear  fruit  true  to  label.  Fine  assortment  of  stock. 
All  conveniences  for  packing  FRUIT  GROWERS 
and  DEALERS  ORDERS.  Can  save  you  15  to  30 
por  cent  on  large  or  small  orders.  Get  my  prices  and 
free  catalogue  without  delay. 

Martin  Wahl,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


M I  IT  TRFFQ  Jal?an  Chestnuts  and  Walnuts,  Paragon 
11  Ul  II1LLO  Chestnuts,  Ridgely  and  American. 

MANCHURICA  WALNUTS. 
CALIFORNIA  FRIVET,  extra  fine  and  cheap. 
I  ruit  trees  and  small  fruits  in  every  kind  worth  fruit¬ 
ing.  Catalogue  free.  Address, 

JOS.  H.  BLACK, SON  £  CO.,  Hlghtstown.N,  J. 


NEW 

VEGETABLE 

WONDER 


A  Sensational 
Discovery 

Silver  King  Hardy  Celery 

3  crops  in  one  season.  First  crop  early  in 
“ay.  “9?,?  hardy,  everlasting.  Multiplies 
rapidly  like  asparagus.  Guaranteed  as 
represented.  Agents  make  $5  to  $20  a  day. 

THE  GREENING  NURSERY  COMPANY 
25  Maple  St.,  Monroe,  Michigan. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

®ar]y  and  Late.  A  Square  Deal  Guaranteed. 
C.  W.  BURNETT,  Phelps,  New  York. 

SECOND  CROP  SEED  POTATOES. 

Mature  earlier,  stand  drought  better,  yield  more  large 
potatoes  than  any  other  seed.  Catalogue  free. 

ALF.  A.  WHITTINGTON.  Mariou  Station,  Md. 

COR  SALE— Cow  Peas,  $1.50  Bushel;  Crimson 
per  Bushel;  2d  Growth  Seed 
I  otatoes,  $3.50  Bag;  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes. 

•J.  K.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 

open  Potatoes— Noroton  Beauty,  Cobbler.  Rose, 

Wttll  Carman, Mammoth,  and  others  Pkt  Bed 
Sweet  Com  free.  J.  W.  HARTMAN,  Sligo,  Pa. 

FOR  CAI  F— 8BED  CORN.  Glenns  Learning; 
M  o  yellow  dent,  20  days  earlier  than 


Your  Flower  Beds 

can  easily  be  made  a  thing  of 
beauty.  No  guess-work  about  what 
our  thoroughbred  seeds  produce — 
all  tested  at  our  “Floracraft” 
Trial  Grounds. 

New  Branching  Asters— Very  vigorous; 
flowers  are  extraordinary  size,  exceedingly  graceful 
and  borne  on  very  large  stems.  5c.  pkt. 

Nasturtiums  in  large  variety  of  rich  colorings 
from  the  plain  to  the  spotted  and  striped,  5c.  pkt. 

Sweet  Peas — Many  new  shades  among  our 
hundred  varieties  of  this  popular  little  flower,  5c.  pkt. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  — To  induce  you  to  try 
our  flower  seeds,  we  will  send  you  for  10c.  the 
three  packets — one  each  of  Asters,  Nasturtiums 
and  Sweet  Peas — together  with  our 

Garden  and  Farm 
Manual 

which  shows  actual  photographs  of  these  and  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  other  fine  flowers  and  vegetables,  and  tells 
all  about  them. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 


CUT  IN  TWO 


That’s  just  what  Salzer  is  doing— dis-i 
tributing  among  planters  everywhere" 
countless  bushels  of  hishardy,  N orth- 
ern  Grown  Pedigree  Seeds  at  one-half 
their  real  value.  Take  advantage  of 
this  unusual  offer  by  sending  to-day 
for  a  free  copy  of  the  Book  or 

Salzer’s  Bargains 

and  getting  yonr  year's  seeds  before  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  exhausted.  Cabbage,  Beets,  Radish, 
Onions, Corn,  Beans,  Tomatoes,  also  Salzer’s 
famous  farm  seeds,  such  as  Oats,  Speltz, 
Barley.  Potatoes,  Timothy,  Clover,  Wheat, 
etc.,— all  of  them  the  cream  of  last  season’s 
wonderful  growth  on  our  seed  farms. 

LUSCIOUS  RADISHES 

Everybody  loves  a  tender,  juicy  radish  I 
.  And  we  want  everybody  to  have  them  I 

Send  this  notice  to-day  ami  receive  free 
Bargain  Seed  Book  anil  sufficient  Radish  seed  to 
keep  you  in  luscious  radishes  all  summer  long! 

Remit  4e  and  we  arid  package  of  Cosmos, the  most 
fashionable,  serviceable,  beautiful  annual  flower. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO., 

Lock  Box  44.  LaCrosse.  Wls 


G  RASS  SEED. 

Timothy  Seed,  all  kinds  of  Clover,  Blue  Grass,  Red 
Top,  Orchard  Grass,  Seed  Oats.  Ask  for  prices  and 
samples  on  what  you  want.  U.  J.  Cover,  Mt.  GiieaJ,  Ohio. 

SEED  POTATOES 

THAT  ARE  RIGHT. 

Northern  Grown,  especially  for  seed.  In  Helds  free 
from  blight,  scab  and  rot.  Send  for  free  catalog 
containing  every  standard  variety  grown 

This  is  Our  31st  Anniversary 

S.  J.  CONNOLLY,  Fishers,  N.  V. 

Griswold’s  Seeds. 

Why  not  purchase  your  supply  of  Seeds,  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes,  etc.,  direct  from  Seed  Growers?  Every  market 
gardener  and  seed  planter  should  have  our  wholesale 
catalogue.  Mailed  free.  Address 

THOS.  GRISWOLD  &  CO. 

38  Maple  Ave.  S.  Wethersfield, Conn. 


m 


After 
50  Years 


we  still  keep  up 
the  old  habit  of  giving 
special  directions,  when 
asked,  in  addition  to  those  for 
raising  each  variety  of  vegetable 
and  flower  contained  in  our 
catalogue — sent  free. 


J.  1.  H.  GREGORY 
M  BON, 
Darblehead, 
Haas. 


SEEDS 


Fresh,  true,  reliable  seeds  for 
flower  or  market  gardens.  All 
seeds  tested — all  seeds  from  the 
best  plants.  For  years  the  most 
dependable  seeds  have  been 

ARLINGTON 

Tested  Seeds 

;_W rite  for  ou  r  free  1906  catalogue  de- 
jecribing  many  new  varietiesx^awsjS 
kof  flowers  and  vegetables. /T1 

W.  W.  RAWS0N  &  CO. 

12-13  Faneuil  Hall  Square, 

Button,  Maas.  _ 


SEEDS 


THEILMANN’S — The  Seedmen — carry  a  full  line  of  Garden 
and  Field  Seeds.  Onion  Seed  a  specialty.  Write  to-day  for 
their  cata’og  and  Special  Prices. 

THIS  THEILMANN  SEED  CO.,  -  Erie,  Pa. 


?,58 


March  24, 


WHEN  SHALL  WE  PLANT? 

Variations  in  Conditions. — To  the  ex¬ 
perienced  gardener  this  is  a  simple  mat¬ 
ter.  but  to  the  novice  it  is  often  not  so 
clear.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  give  satisfactory 
information  on  the  subject,  owing  to  the 
various  degrees  of  hardiness  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  vegetables,  the  variation  of  seasons 
and  the  climatic  differences  of  various 
sections  due  to  latitude  and  altitude.  It 
is  evident  that  dates,  as  often  given,  are 
of  limited  and  doubtful  application.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  safest  way  to  judge  the  time  to 
plant  is  by  observing  weather  conditions 
and  the  development  of  the  bloom  and 
foliage  of  native  trees.  Almost  every 
kind  of  vegetable  varies  in  some  degree 
in  hardiness  from  every  other,  but  for 
practical  purposes  we  may  divide  them 
into  two  groups,  hardy  and  tender.  For¬ 
tunately  the  greater  number  belong  to  the 
first  group,  including  as  it  does,  beets, 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  carrots,  celery,  let¬ 
tuce,  parsley,  onions,  peas,  parsnips,  rad¬ 
ishes,  spinach,  salsify,  turnips  and  several 
others  not  so  generally  grown.  All  these, 
it  is  safe  to  sow  as  early  in  the  Spring 
as  the  soil  can  be  got  into  good  condition ; 
as  the  seeds  of  none  of  them  are  liable  to 
injury  before  germination,  and  the  young 
plants  will  withstand  some  degree  of 
frost.  It  is  true  that  beets  and  peas,  and 
possibly  a  few  others,  may  be  destroyed 
by  unseasonably  severe  weather,  and 
wrinkled  peas  occasionally  fail  to  germi¬ 
nate  because  of  long-continued  cold  rains; 
but  these  instances  are  so  rare  that  when 
earliness  is  desired,  it  is  best  to  plant  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  also  applies  to 
potatoes,  for  while  the  plants  are  tender 
to  frost,  the  seed  pieces  are  seldom  in¬ 
jured  in  the  soil,  and  by  the  time  the 
plants  reach  the  surface,  danger  from 
frost  is  usually  past. 

Tender  Vegetables. — The  list  of  tender 
vegetables  includes  all  those  that  are  sen¬ 
sitive  to  frost  and  that  require  relatively 
high  temperature  to  insure  germination. 
This  list  includes  corn,  beans,  tomatoes, 
peppers,  eggplant,  muskmelons,  water¬ 
melon,  pumpkin,  squash  and  a  few  others. 
They  vary  more  in  their  ability  to  with¬ 
stand  adverse  conditions  than  the  hardy- 
group;  but  taken  together  and  taking  the 
average  season,  when  the  apple  is  in 
bloom  or  the  forest  trees  show  the  first 
decided  tinge  of  green,  is  about  as  early 
as  it  is  safe  to  plant  seeds  of  these  in  the 
open  ground  under  average  conditions. 
Tomatoes  are  perhaps  the  most  marked 
exception.  Coming  up  as  they  often  do 
from  seeds  of  last  year’s  crop  in  the  open 
field,  shows  the  seed  to  be  almost  entirely 
hardy,  and  the  plants  when  small  will 
withstand  some  frost  if  protected  from 
the  sun.  With  all  these  crops,  when  earli¬ 
ness  is  desired,  much  may  be  gained  b}' 
risking  early  planting  and  replanting  if 
necessary.  Much  may  be  done  to  insure 
the  success  of  early  planting  by  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  is  done ;  for  failure  is  more 
often  due  to  failure  in  germination  than 
injury  by  frost;  and  this  failure  to  germi¬ 
nate  is  most  frequently  caused  by  planting 
too  deeply;  hence  the  situation  of  the 
seed  is  too  wet  and  too  cold.  For  several 
years  I  have  successfully  planted  the 
hardier  varieties  of  table  corn  at  an 
early  date  in  the  following  manner:  The 
rows  were  marked  out,  the  fertilizer  scat¬ 
tered  broadcast  over  the  furrow,  and 
mixed  by  running  through  again ;  then 
setting  the  two  shares  of  the  marker  close 
together,  the  furrow  was  closed  and  in  its 
stead  a  low  ridge  thrown  up.  This  was 
flattened  and  firmed  by  rolling.  The  corn 
was  dropped  on  the  ridge  by  hand, 
pressed  into  the  soil  by  treading  on  it. 
and  covered  to  the  depth  of  about  one- 
half  inch,  with  a  hoe.  That  leaves  it 
with  both  moisture  and  drainage  assured 
and  all  the  warmth  the  season  will  afford. 
By  this  means  I  always  have  a  uniform 
stand ;  even  when  planting  as  I  did  last 
season,  as  early  as  April  4,  the  ground 
being  frozen  over  after  the  seed  had  ger¬ 
minated.  For  the  extra  trouble  I  have 
a  week  or  more  in  the  market  without 
any  serious  competition.  The  same  prin¬ 
ciple  will  apply  to  beans  and  other  tender 
crops,  and  is  in  general  use  in  growing 
squash,  cucumbers  and  melons.  The  as¬ 
sertion  is  often  made  that  nothing  is 
gained  by  early  planting,  but  in  general 
this  is  not  true.  If  not  cut  off  by  frost, 
other  conditions  being  equal,  the  time  of 
germination  largely  determines  the  time 
of  maturity. 

Starting  Plants  Under  Glass. — It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  to  secure 
early  tomatoes,  peppers,  eggplant,  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  or,  in  fact,  any  vegetable  that 
may  be  transplanted  to  advantage  it  is 
necessary  to  start  the  plants  in  green¬ 
house,  hotbed  or  window-box.  But  at 
what  time  should  the  seed  be  sown  ? 
Hardy  vegetables,  if  well  hardened,  mav 
safely  be  set  out  as  soon  as  danger  of 
severe  frost  is  past,  and  the  tender  group 
after  all  danger  from  frost,  except  egg- 
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plant,  which  should  not  be  set  out  until 
two  or  three  weeks  later,  when  the  soil 
becomes  warm.  Excepting  these,  and  per¬ 
haps  sweet  potatoes,  much  the  same  may 
be  said  with  regard  to  the  early  setting  of 
plants  that  has  been  said  with  regard  to 
early  planting  of  seeds.  The  seed  of 
most  vegetables  should  be  sown  in  the 
bed  about  eight  weeks  before  the  time  the 
plants  are  to  be  set  out.  Bor  onions, 
started  in  this  way,  more  time  is  required. 
If  plants  are  to  be  transplanted  in  the 
bed  the  seed  should  be  sown  a  week 
or  10  days  earlier.  When  sowing  in  the 
open  ground  in  the  early  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  about  the  same  time  is  required  for 
plants  to  develop ;  but  later,  when  soil  and 
air  are  warm  only  five  or  six  weeks  are 
required.  This  does  not  apply  to  celery, 
which  requires  much  more  time — in  fact, 
the  whole  season  for  full  development — 
and  should  always  be  sown  early.  Sweet 
potatoes  should  be  bedded  about  six 
weeks  before  the  plants  are  to  be  set. 

Crops  in  Succession. — Thus  far  we 
have  considered  planting  to  start  the  sea¬ 
son ;  now  let  us  take  up  planting  for  suc¬ 
cession.  In  a  general  way  the  later  vari¬ 
eties  of  vegetables  are  larger  and  of  bet¬ 
ter  quality  than  the  early  varieties,  so 
that  to  secure  the  first  three  periods  in 
the  succession  it  is  usually  best  to  plant 
early,  mid-season  and  late  varieties  at 
the  same  time,  and  then  continue  the  suc¬ 
cession  by  planting  the  late  varieties  at 
suitable  intervals.  It  is  of  course  useless 
to  make  a  second  planting  until  the  for¬ 
mer  one  has  made  a  start,  but  when  wea¬ 
ther  conditions  are  favorable  the  inter¬ 
vals  for  radishes,  lettuce  and  spinach 
should  be  about  10  days ;  for  corn,  bush 


Out-Door  Work 

Many  a  semi-invalid, 
man  and  woman,  many 
a  clerical  or  business  man 
in  ill  health  from  close 
confinement,  many  a 
woman  beginning  to  fail 
from  the  hardships  of 
over-work  at  typewriter, 
machine  or  counter,  has 
won  greater  income  and 
the  independent  freedom 
and  abounding  good 
health  of  out-door  work 
by  representing  the  sales 
department  of  The  Ladies* 
Home  Journal  and  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Selling  yearjy  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  our  publi¬ 
cations  is  not  “soliciting 
The  periodicals  are 
everywhere  well  known 
and  their  representatives 
respected.  Prizes  of 
$40,000  are  frequently 
distributed  among  our 
salesmen  in  amounts  of 
$500  and  less,  in  addition 
to  prizes  of  $5,000  every 
month,  and  large  regular 
commissions  on  every 
subscription  you  take. 

We  want  the  right 
man  or  woman,  boy  or 
girl,  to  be  our  represen¬ 
tative  in  every  town  and 
village  in  the  United 
States.  If  you  are  that 
person  we  will  help  you 
in  your  work  so  that  you 
cannot  fail.  Write  to  us 
and  we  will  tell  you  how. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
986-E  Cherry  St. ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
•‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 


A  D nnvfrafp  FOR  GILT-EDGE  STRAW- 
A  rUlly  LddlC  bkhries.  Secure  Gilt-edge 


prices  for  your  berries.  Send 
Crate  and  prices  per  100  or  1000. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Inventor, 


10c.  for  a  Sample 
Athenia,  N.  J. 


Cirau/horrv  Plants  $2  and  up  perlOOO;  crates  and 
OIlaWUClTy  baskets  cheap;  also  B  P.K. eggs  15  for 
$1,  40  for  12.  Catalog  free.  W.  It.  Lawrence,  Marion,  O. 


nFU/RFDDV  plants  &  blackberry 

UC,  \y  DCI\I\  I  i>i,ANTS  FOR  SALE.  Send  for 
price.  MICHAEL  N.  BORGO,  Box  69,  Vineland,  N.J. 


President  Strawherrv  Kansas  and  Gregg  Rasp- 
rresiueni  zurawuerry,  berry  PlantSi  all  one 

price  $8.00  per  thousand,  $1.00  per  100. 

THOMAS  K.  HUNT,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

$1.50  per  M.  and  up.  Also  RASPBERRY  and 
BLACKBERRY  plants  at  low  prices.  Healthy, 
heavy  rooted  stock.  True  to  name.  Price  list  free. 
A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO..  R.  D.  8,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


FAIRFAX  ROSES 

Cannot  n  ©  Ecjnn-llcd. 

o  A  DflCCC  Blooming  Site  FAQ  ^  I 
IlUvCw  Plants,  Postpaid  lUll  VI 

Including  Helen  Gould,  Paul  Neyron,  General  Jack, 
Striped  La  France,  White  Cochet  and  others  of  equal 
value.  All  labeled.  The  same  in  strong  two-year 
plants  by  express,  $3.50.  Catalogue  of  all  green¬ 
house  plants  and  DAHLIAS  FREE. 

W.  K.  GRAY,  Box  1,  Oakton,  Fairfax  Co.,Va. 
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4  40^  &  50°  wide-awake  Agents 

For  selling  our  High-grade 


Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees! 

Small  Fruits,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Vines,  i 
l  Business  established  1846.  First-class  references  ; 
must  accompany  application. 

THE  M.  H.  HARMAN  COMPANY, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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WEST  MICHIGAN  TREES. 

Buds  cut  from  bearing  trees  insure  stock  true  to  nune.  Tiro  mil¬ 
lion  apple,  peach,  cherry,  plum,  pear  ami  quince.  Ornamental 
Stock.  Order  direct  at  wholesale  prices.  Write  to-day  for 
beautifully  illustrated  free  catalogue. 

>■  West  Ml  eh. Nurseries, Box  54  Benton  Harbor, Mich. 

TRADK  HARK. 


ROGERS  TREES  ARE 
DIFFERENT 
FROM  OTHERS. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL, 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 

APPLE  BREEDERS. 


Best  book  on  Strawberry  Culture  ever  written. 
Worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Free  if  you  send  your 
address.  R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.,  Box  480  Three  Rivers.  Mich. 


The  best  blackberry  of  recent  introduction.  Get  the 
genuine  direct  from  introducer.  Eldorado,  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  and  reliable  blackberry.  Lucre tia, 
Blowers  and  other  Blackberries.  Miller,  Welch, 
Cuthbert,  Early  King,  Kansas  and  other  Raspberries, 
4U  best  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Currants,  Grapes, 
and  other  small  fruit  plants  and  trees,  a  large 
stock  of  California  Privet,  all  sizes  very  low.  For 
price  list  and  illustrated  circular  of  Ward  Black¬ 
berry  address  Chas.  Black,  Eightstown,  N.  J. 


TREES 


All  First  class.  Freshdug.  Nocold 
storage  stock.  38th  year.  80-page 
catalog.  G.  C.  STONE’S  WHOLE 
SALE  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.  Y 


GLADIOLI 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Groff’s  Hybrids  (Genuine),  and  other  high 
grade  Strains.  Winners  of  the  GRAND 
PRIZE  World’s  Fair  St.  Louis,  1904. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

ARTHUR  COWEE 

Meadowvale  Farm  Berlin,  N.Y. 


Strawtoorry  Plants. 


,  MONEY  MAKERS: 

Excelsior,  Bubach,  Par¬ 
son’s  Beauty,  Gandy.  $1.75 

imr  Ifillh  P.lrnnlnro  VRF1F, 


Others  that  are  Good: 

Dunlap,  Brandywine. 
Tennessee,  Sample  and 

0*1  erf  Him 


Strawberry  Plants  ^f.^epLntsm.oo 

per  TOGO.  Big  assortment  trees,  plants,  shrub¬ 
bery,  roses,  &c.  Write  for  New  Catalogue.  CHAT¬ 
TANOOGA  NURSERIES.  Chattanooga,  Teuu. 


PLANTS 

Transplanted  plants  of  the  highest  quality,  that  will 
yield  products  true  to  type,  Buy  from  the  largest, 
cheapest,  and  most  reliable  growers  in  America  and 
get  stock  that  will  give  you  satisfaction.  Write  for 
descriptive  catalogue.  THE  J.  E.  HUTTON  CO., 
Conyngham,  Pa.,  formerly  J.  E.  Hutto u  &  Sou. 


RUBY  RED  RASPBERRY 

Best  to  grow  for  all  purposes.  Order  early  as  our 
stock  is  limited.  Send  for  circular. 

C.  G.  VELIE  &  SON,  Marlboro,  N.  Y., 
Valley  View  Fruit  Farm. 


OVER  FIFTY  YEARS  oT 
iiquure  dealing  entitle*  the 
di  aler  to  the  consideration 
of  all  wlio  buy  his  sort  of 
goods.  Reliability  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  should  always 
count.  Our  specialty  is  and 
always  has  been  selling  direct 
to  the  planter,  whothusgets 
the  best  and  pays  but  one 
profit.  Everything  of  the 
best  for  Orchard,  Vineyard, 
Law’ll,  Purk,  Street,  Garden 
and  Greenhouse.  Rarest 
new*  and  choicest  old.  We 
send  by  mull  postpaid  Seeds.  Plants,  Vines,  Itulbs, 
Roses  Eic.,  and  guarantee  safe  urrlval  und  satisfac¬ 
tion,  larger  by  express  or  freight.  An  elegant  1  «8- 
page  Cutuloguo  FREE.  Send  for  it  and  see  what 
values  wo  give  for  a  little  money.  You  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  our  extraordinary  cheap  offers  of  over  half  a 
hundred  choice  collections,  in  seeds,  plants,  roses, 
trees,  etc.  62  years,  44  greenhouses,  1200  acres. 

TI1K  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO., 
Box  246,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


PIONEER  CUARANTEED 
NURSERY  STOCK 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

gJ  All  stock  guaranteed  disease  free —  1 
W  true  to  name — pure  bred  and  heavy 
crop  producers.  Full  value  for  every 
_  dollar  sent  us.  No  agent’s  commis- 
■  sion.  Write  for  complete  pricelist. 

B  Wo  will  save  you  money. 

S  HART  PIONEER  NURSERIES 
m Established  1865.  Fort  Scott,  Kan 


Ray  Peaches 

Great  Profit  variety.  Choice,  hand¬ 
some  fruit,  trees  loaded  every  year. 
Fine  shippers.  Also  Reeves,  Chairs, 
Crawford  Late.  All  good  varieties. 

Concord,  Moore's  Early  and 

other  choice  Grapes. 

HARRISON'S  NURSERIES, 


All  Apples 

Best  for  every  season.  Over  100 
varieties.  Rome  Beauty, 
Crimes  Golden,  Stark.Creen- 
Ing,  Baldwin  etc.  l-ree  catalog 
in  colors  showing  also  Fears, 
Plums,  Cherries,  Asparagus,  etc. 
Box  28  BERLIN,  MD. 


TREES 


RED  I A  A  CDCIftUT  DAIfl  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Carolina 
ren  I  v  Uf  rnciun  I  rAllf  Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 
Allkindsof  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Rememberwe  heat  all  other  reliable 
Nurseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


DON’T 


PAY  AGENT’S  PRICES  - 

FOR  YOUR  TREES. 


They’re  nearly  double.  I  have  no  agents.  With  my 
catalog  in  hand  you  can  buy  direct  at  wholesale  prices  just  as  well  as  if 
you  were  present  in  person.  So  when  you  buy  Wood’s  trees  your  money 
all  goes  into  trees,  not  into  expenses  and  commissions.  And  anybody  who 
ever  bought  trees  or  vines  from  my  Woodlawn  Nurseries  knows  there  s 
nothing  better  grown.  Everything  in  Small  Fruits,  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears, 
etc.  My  stock  of  hardy,  field  grown  bushes  ought  to  interest  every  lover  of 
roses.  Special  prices  on  an  extra  fine  lot  of  Jonathan  and  Ben  Davis 
Apples  and  Concord  Grapes  this  spring.  Catalog  free.  Write  for  it 


Allen  L.  Wood, 


Wholesale 

Grower, 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  TREES  7c 


Hardy  Varieties 

POPLAR-  TREES  AND  R-OSE 


BUSHES.  TEN  CENTS  EACH 

year  plants  75  cents 


ASPAKAGU8,  the  most  popular  vegetable,  yields  at  the  rate  of  $400  per  acre,  two  year  i 
per  100;  $4.50  per  1,000.  Grape  vines  and  fruit  plants  at  low  prices.  POPLAR  TREES  for  driveways, 
shade  and  lawns.  The  most  rapid  growing  trees,  10c  to  17  cents  each.  ROSES.  A  large  collection  oi 
hardy  varieties,  also  our  Live-for-Ever  Pink  Bose.  10c  to  20c  each. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER  — SAVE  35  S15r 

Let  us  price  your  list  of  wants.  Green’s  1906  Catalogue-also  copy  of  Green’s  Big  Fruit  Magazine  free. 
Send  postal  card  for  them  today.  GBEEN’B  NUBSEBY  COMPANY,  WALL  ST.,  BOCHESTEK,  N.  Y. 
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beans  and  peas  two  weeks,  while  three  or 
four  plantings  of  beets,  cabbage,  toma¬ 
toes  and  cucumbers  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  season.  Generally  other  vegetables 
either  require  the  whole  season  to  develop 
or  continue  productive  to  the  end  of 
the  season.  For  the  main  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes  planting  may  well  be  deferred  until 
the  season  is  a  little  advanced. 

Main  Crops. — Cauliflower  will  not  head 
up  properly  during  the  hot  weather  of 
Summer,  so  planting  must  be  timed  to 
bring  it  to  maturity  in  early  Summer  or 
in  the  Fall.  Lettuce,  spinach  and  peas 
also  thrive  best  during  the  cooler  portions 
of  the  season,  and  in  most  sections  may 
just  as  well  be  “retired”  during  mid¬ 
summer.  While  turnips  may  be  grown  in 
the  Spring,  they  are  usually  grown  as  a 
Fall  crop,  and  should  be  sown  10  or  12 
weeks  previous  to  the  usual  time  of  se¬ 
vere  frosts.  It  is  difficult  to  state  the 
time  at  which  seed  for  the  main  crop 
or  Winter  supply  of  cabbage  should  be 
sown,  as  different  varieties  vary  from 
four  to  six  months  in  time  required  from 
germination  to  maturity ;  but  for  the  later 
varieties,  which  are  most  generally  used 
for  this  purpose,  from  five  and  one-half  to 
six  months  previous  to  the  usual  time  to 
store  is  about  right. 

Risks  of  Frost  Injury. — In  many  gar¬ 
dens  the  late  Summer  and  Fall  supplies 
of  vegetables  are  woefully  deficient,  be¬ 
cause  plantings  are  not  continued  late 
enough  for  fear  lest  the  crop  should  be 
caught  by  frost.  Every  gardener  should 
know  the  average  date  of  killing  frosts 
in  his  locality.  It  is  much  later  in  the 
Fall  than  is  usually  supposed.  Here  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  it  is  October 
26.  Knowing  the  average  time  of  frost, 
allow  10  days  as  a  margin  for  fair  safety, 
compute  the  time  different  vegetables  re¬ 
quire  to  mature,  and  plant  boldly  to  the 
limit.  Occasionally  there  will  be  loss,  but 
it  is  much  more  than  compensated  by 
the  usual  gain.  A  few  words  with  regard 
to  Fall  sowing  and  planting  to  insure 
earliness  in  Spring;  small  onions  of  the 
main  crop,  or  large  sets  may  be  planted 
any  time  in  late  Summer  or  Fall  to  pro¬ 
vide  green  onions  or  “scallions”  in  early 
Spring,  Spinach,  lettuce  and  cabbage  sown 
about  six  weeks  before  the  time  of  severe 
frosts  can  be  successfully  wintered  in 
most  sections.  Spinach  and  the  most 
hardy  varieties  of  lettuce  can  usually  be 
left  in  the  open  ground  without  special 
care,  the  spinach  to  be  used  as  early 
“greens”  and  the  lettuce  as  plants  in  early 
Spring.  For  Winter  cabbage  plants  in  the 
central  and  northern  parts  of  the  country 
it  is  necessary  to  transplant  to  cold  frame 
for  protection.  This  should  be  done  as 
late  as  possible.  The  plants  should  be  set 
deep;  in  fact,  up  to  the  crown  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  stem  from  bursting  from  the 
action  of  the  frost.  I  have  wintered  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  annually  for  a  number  of 
years  by  planting  closely  in  the  frame 
about  75  to  the  square  foot,  covering 
frames  in  severe  weather  with  board 
shutters;  no  glass  is  used.  The  shutters 
are  removed  during  mild  weather,  and 
when  left  on  for  a  considerable  period 
some  ventilation  is  given.  Such  plants 
are  extremely  hardy,  and  I  have  found 
this  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory 
way  to  grow  cabbage  plants  for  the  early 
crop.  D.  L.  HARTMAN. 

Pennsylvania. 


EGYPTIAN  ONIONS. 

On  page  186  there  is  a  query  about 
Egyptian  tree  onion.  There  is  no  true 
Egyptian  onion  in  this  country,  as  far  as 
I  can  see ;  the  Egyptian  onions  are  not 
hardy  even  in  Paris,  France,  where  the 
climate  is  more  regular  than  in  New 
York.  Those  used  in  the  United  States 
the  market  gardeners  here  call  scallions. 
Vilmorin.  in  “Les  Plantes  Potageres,” 
calls  them  “onion  Catawissa.”  The  Egyp¬ 
tian  onions  are  planted  in  Orleans  and  vi¬ 
cinity;  it  is  the  only  place  where  it  is 
grown  in  France,  for  sets.  In  March  the 
sets  are  put  in ;  it  looks  like  the  one  here, 
only  somewhat  larger.  In  June  and  July 


SAVE  HALE  YOUR  TIME 


using:  the  Planet  Jr.  Lina  of  farm  aad  garden  tools.  They  do  the  work  faster,  easier 
and  better  than  it  can  be  done  in  any  other  way.  Our  No.  8  Horse  Hoe  Is  a  perfect  one' 
horse  cultivator  for  corn,  potatoes,  cotton— indeed  all  crops  planted  in  rows.  Our  Planet  Jr, 
No.  25.  is  a  Hill  and  Drill  Beeder,  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  combined.  Bows  all 
garden  seeds  in  continuous  rows  or  drops  in  hills,  4,  8,  8,  13  or  24  inches 
apart.  W orks  astride  or  between  the  row*  throwing  the  earth  to  or 
from  as  desired.  , 

|No.  25  Our  new  catalogue  shows  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes, 

Combined  \  Harrows,  Riding  Cultivators— one  and  two  row — Beet  Culti- 

Secder  \  vators,  etc.  This  book  will  delight  and  Instruct 

everyone  interested  in  farming  and  gardening. 

Write  for  it  to-day.  Mailed  free. 

.  L.  Allen  A  Co., 

Box  1107V.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


they  attain  large  sizes,  nearly  as  large  as 
tke  Madeira  onion  or  Prizetaker,  as 
seedsmen  here  called  them  years  ago. 
The  largest  ones  on  top  are  used,  also 
the  bulbs  at  the  bottom..  If  you  plant  a 
large  bulb  you  get  some  large  ones  and 
some  small  ones  a  good  deal  like  the 
Potato  onion,  only  do  not  give  black 
seeds.  I  do  not  know  if  the  Catawissa 
is  a  sport  of  the  true  Egyptian  onion  or 
not;  it  does  not  bear  large  bulbs.  I  have 
tried  them  different  times  here,  but  they 
go  frozen  every  time  (I  mean  the  Egyp¬ 
tian)  ;  J,hey  come  very  early — we  could 
have  them  in  June  here  if  they  were 
planted  in  March.  I  never  saw  them  ad¬ 
vertised  in  any  catalogue ;  why  do  not  the 
American  seedsmen  sell  them?  They  are 
good  articles.  .  henri  beaulieu. 


Tannery  Refuse  as  Fertilizer. 

J.  C.  M.,  Youngstown a  O. — Is  the  refuse 
from  a  tannery,  composed  of  some  hair, 
scrapings  of  the  hides,  slaked  lime,  consid¬ 
erable  salt,  and  probably  five  per  cent  of 
wheat  bran,  of  much  value  to  the  soil? 
What  would  be  the  probable  value  of  a  two- 
horse  load?  I  can  get  this  for  the  hauling, 
about  three  miles.  The  hides  are  heavily 
dry-salted.  Would  there  be  any  danger  of 
too  much  salt  injuring  the  land?  Woidd  it 
be  best  to  spread  it  as  hauled  or  be  com¬ 
posted  before  using?  Soil  is  rather  a  heavy 
clay  loam. 

Ans. — Nothing  but  a  fair  guess  can 
be  made  as  to  the  value  of  such  refuse. 
An  average  analysis  shows  that  a  ton 
contains  about  twice  as  much  nitrogen 
as  a  ton  of  manure,  but  the  nitrogen  in 
hair  is  not  available.  We  should  con¬ 
sider  $2.50  a  load  a  good  price.  The 
salt  is  objectionable  except  on  such  crops 
as  asparagus.  We  would  prefer  to  use 
this  refuse  on  sod  or  grain,  not  using  over 
five  tons  per  acre.  In  some  places  salt 
is  used  as  a  fertilizer  for  wheat  and 
grass.  It  does  best  on  very  rich  land, 
where  its  action  is  to  hold  back  nitrifica¬ 
tion — that  is,  the  change  of  nitrogen  into 
an  available  form.  This  prevents  the 
grass  or  grain  from  growing  too  fast 
and  makes  it  “stand  up”  better.  Salt  is 
also  thought  to  stiffen  the  straw  of  grain 
by  setting  free  silica  in  the  soil.  We 
would  not  put  this  refuse  on  poor  ground 
— to  be  plowed  under.  We  would  like  to 
hear  from  readers  who  have  used  such 
refuse.  _ 

The  ship  subsidy  was  under  discussion. 
“As  I  understand  it,”  said  the  Senator 
from  the  interior,  “you  want  the  Govern- 
men  to  pay  you  for  going  into  a  profit¬ 
able  business.”  They  tried  to  explain  that 
this  course  would  make  the  business  even 
more  profitable,  but  he  was  more  obdu¬ 
rate.  “Out  in  my  country,”  he  said,  “we 
do  not  have  to  bribe  farmers  to  fatten 
hogs.” — Philadelphia  Ledger. 
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It’s  Economy 

to  give  your  horse  good 
nourishing  feed.  You 
cannot  get  the  best  work 
out  of  him  unless  you  do. 
It’s  economy  to  feed  your 
fields  with  a  top  dressing  of 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

(THE  STANDARD  AMMONIATE) 

You  cannot  £et  the  best  results  unless  you  do.  The  difference  between  a  field  so  fed  and  a  field 
without  is  shown  in  the  above  reproduction  from  a  photograph.  The  crop  on  the  right  (one  acre  of 
Timothy)  was  treated  with  Nitrate  of  Soda.  The  neighboring  crop  had  none.  We  will  give  you  the 

opportunity  to  TEST  ,T  FQR  yOURSELF  ENTIRELY  FREE 

by  sending  sufficient  Nitrate  of  Soda  for  you  to  try  it,  asking  only  that  you  use  according  to  our  direc¬ 
tions,  and  let  us  know  the  result.  To  the  twenty-five  farmers  who  get  the  best  results,  we  offer,  as  a 
prize,  Prof.  Voorhees’  most  valuable  book  on  fertilizers,  their  composition,  and  how  to  use  for  differ¬ 
ent  crops.  Handsomely  H*und.  327  pages.  Apply  at  once  for  Nitrate  of  Soda,  as  this  offer  is 
necessarily  limited.  “Food  for  Plants,’’  a  230-page  book  of  useful  information,  sent  free  to  farmers. 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director,  12-16  John  Street,  New  York 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

BUSH  AND  BOG  PLOW. 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide.  I  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps 
land  true,  moves  1800  tons 
of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per 
day. 

„ _  CUTAWAY 

qorn  HARROW 

best  work 


DOUBLE-ACTION 
8- FOOT 


MEEKER  SMOOTHING  HARROW. 

Onion  Seed  Drills  and  Wheel  Hoes. 

Southport  Cl  lobe  Ou  ion  Seed.  Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

THE  C.  O.  JELL1FF  MFGv  CORP.,  Southport,  Conn. 

^  MITCHELL  SEEDER 

FOR 


NO  MORE  USE  FOR  PLOW 
His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  In.  deep,  14  in. 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard¬ 
back,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistle,  or  any  foul  plant. 
Send  for  circulars  to  the 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,Higganum,Coun. 


AGENTS 


WANTED  to  sell  our 
For  particulars  write 
Nat.  Silo  &  Lumber, 
Co.,  Linesville,  Pa. 


SILOS 


Windy  Weather. 


the! 


I  the" 


Perfect  seeding  can  he  done  whether 
[  wind  blows  or  not — if  there  is  no  wind  I 
seed  is  thrown  directly  in  front,  and  when 
the  wind  blows  the  cast  can  be  shifted  so^| 
as  to  throw  the  seed  with  the  wind  the 
same  as  sowing  right  or  left  hand.  The 
changes  are  made  instantly  by  reversing  a 
small  lever.  Very  simple — nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Fully  guaranteed.  We  also  manufacture  wheelbarrow 
seeders — lightest,  best  and  cheapest.  Sow  perfectly 
under  all  conditions.  Seed  box  on  springs  }  3  sizes. 

For  sale  through  dealers  or  shipped 
direct  from  factory  prepaid.  Write 
for  booklet  and  prices  show¬ 
ing  our  complete  line — £ 
mailed  free.  Thk  Skkdrh^ 

Mfo.  Co.,  Homer, 

Mich.  liox  l). 
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The  Old  Reliable  New  American  Cultivator  Sold  on  an  Entirely  New 
Plan.  We  Let  You  Test  it  on  Your  Own  Farm  a  Full  Month- FREE 


PROBABLY  no  Riding:  Cultivator  is  so  well  and  favorably 
known  to  the  farmers  of  this  country,  from  East  to  West 
and  from  North  to  South,  as  the  New  American.  We 
have  sold  them  for  many  years  and  they  have  always 
given  and  are  now  giving  splendid  satisfaction.  Now  we  are 
offering  this  Old  Reliable  New  American  Cultivat-r  on  an 
entirely  new  plan. 

We  have  been  selling  to  the  dealers,  but,  realizing  that  we 
could  serve  our  real  customers,  the  farmers,  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  if  we  were  doing  business  with  them  direct,  we 
recently  changed  our  Entire  Sales  Organization,  and  are 
now  selling  all  the  product  of  our  Factory  direct  to  the 
farmers  who  use  the  machines. 

The  New  American  Spring  Tooth  Cultivator  is  a  success 
because  t  3  Lock  Levers  positively  control  the  Teeth.  Spring 
Teeth  art  deal  for  all  kinds  of  cultivation— they  vibrate  in  the 
soil,  they  jreak  up  the  lumps  and  scatter  the  fine  soil  loosely 
over  the  surface,  they  do  not  pack  the  soil  but  pick  it  up  and 
let  light  and  air,  life  and  vigor  into  it.  They  do  not  merely  plow 
through  the  land  leaving  it  in  ridges,  but  cultivate  all  the 
surface,  leaving  it  fine  and  level. 

.  But,  to  do  good  work  they  must  be  controlled  by  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  vibration  which  makes  them  so  valuable  to  the 
soil,  makes  it  impossible  to  hold  them  securely  by  hand  or 
foot.  That  is  where  the  New  American  Cultivator  does  its 
art.  Notice  the  little  wheels  from  which  the  sections  hang, 
ee  the  bars  on  which  they  roll.  These  bars  are  Locked  securely 
many  position  in  which  they  are  placed,  by  the  LOCK 
LEVERS,  which  are  within  easy  reach  from  the  seat. 

The  sections  roll  from  side  to  side  with  entire  freedom,  a 
boy  can  guide  them  easily,  and  they  do  not  swing  up  out  of 
the  ground,  but  are  always  doing  the  same  level  cultivating . 

We  furnish  a  Center  Section  with  5  Teeth  with  each 
Spring  Tooth  Cultivator.  This  makes  a  splendid  Harrow  for 
fitting  your  ground.  We  can  also  supply  Broadcast  Seeder 
■Attachment,  or  Bean  Harvester  Attachment,  or  both. 

Now  we  have  only  just  touched  upon  one  good  point  of 
the  New  American  Cultivator.  There  are  many  more,  and 
they  are  all  explained  in  our  Cultivator  Book,  which  we  want 
to  send  you. 

Our  Liberal  Proposition 

And  we  want,  not  only  to  send  you  the  Book  which  tells 
about  the  good  points  on  our  Cultivator,  but  we  want  to  send 


you  the  machine  itself,  so  that  you  can  find  out  for 
yourself  about  its  merits. 

We  will  send  you  a  New  American  Cultivator 
on  trial  at  our  own  expense.  You  needn’t  even 
stand  the  freight.  Simply  send  us  a  trial  order  for 
the  New  American  Cultivator,  and  we  will  ship 
one  to  your  railroad  station,  freight  prepaid.  You 
don’t  pay  us  anything.  We  don’t  ask  you  to  make 
any  deposit.  You  just  take  the  Cultivator  home, 
and  use  it  a  month  FREE  on  your  own  farm.  Give 
it  a  good  stiff  test.  Cultivate  with  it  just  as  if  it  was 
your  own. 

If  you  don’t  find  it  exactly  as  represented— if  it 
don’t  show  up  to  be  all  we  claim,  take  it  to  the  rail¬ 
road  station,  and  tell  the  agent  to  ship  it  back  to  us 
at  our  expense.  The  use  you  have  had  of  it  won’t 
cost  you  a  penny. 

If  the  Cultivator  is  as  represented,  you  can 
pay  as  suits  your  convenience.  We  will  allow 
you  any  reasonable  time.  How’s  that  for  a  fair 
proposition? 

You  see  we’re  not  new  in  the  agricultural  im¬ 
plement  business.  W e  have  been  making  Cultivators 
about  as  long  as  any  house  in  existence. 

Our  capital  is  large  enough  to  enable  us  to  buy 
materials  in  quantity.  We  don’t  buy  anything  but 
the  best.  The  machinery  in  our  factory  is  all  high 
grade.  We  have  all  the  latest  labor-saving  devices. 

Our  men  have  been  with  us  for  years.  They  know 
Cultivators  from  the  ground  up,  and  can  make 
them  just  right  every  time.  This  means  the  finest  Culti¬ 
vators  that  can  be  turned  out.  And  at  lowest  cost  consistent 
with  the  high  standard  of  quality  we  maintain.  It  means 
that  when  you  buy  a  New  American,  you  get  a  hundred  cents 
worth  of  Cultivator  for  every  dollar  you  invest. 

You  Buy  from  the  Makers 

We  sell  our  entire  output  direct  to  the  farmers.  Doing 
business  this  way  keeps  us  in  close  touch  with  the  users  of 
our  cultivators. 

If  you  need  new  parts  at  any  time,  or  there  is  anything 
you  want  to  know,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  write  to  us  direct. 
You  know  where  to  find  us.  We  know  who  you  are.  You 
get  quick  attention,  and  all  your  dealings  are  direct  with  the 


Maker,  who  knows  all  about  your  machine. 

If  you  want  to  try  a  New  American  on  this  offer  of  ours 
you  ought  to  write  to  us  at  once.  The  direct  to  you,  30 
days  FREE  test,  and  lond-time  terms  plan  is  bringing  us 
hosts  of  orders,  and  we  are  already  working  overtime  to 
supply  the  demand.  Our  New  American  Cultivator  Book 
tells  the  rest  of  the  story  about  the  New  American  Cultivator. 
And  it  tells  all  about  the  New  Plan  on  which  we  are  selling  it. 
Just  say  in  a  letter  or  on  a  postal  card  “Send  me  your  New 
Cultivator  Book’’,  and  you  will  receive  it  by  return  mail,  with 
full  particulars  about  our  liberal  Free  Test  and  On-Time 
propositions.  Address— 

AMERICAN  HARROW  COMPANY 

1636  Hastings  Street.  DETROIT.  MICH. 
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PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE . 

During  February  eight  steamers  and  seven 
sailing  vessels  were  lost. 

Rkpouts  from  Hull,  England,  slate  lha 
during  the  (wo  months  ending  January  15 
132,000  bushels  of  potatoes  were  shipped  to 
America  from  that  port.  They  were  grown 
in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire. 

Pomelos,  or  grape  fruit,  as  ti  y  are  com¬ 
monly  called,  are  selling  remarkably  well  In 
this  market  at  present.  Some  Florida  40s 
a  desirable  size,  have  brought  $8  per  box,  but 
$4  to  .$0  covered  the  bulk  of  sales.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  demand  for  this  fruit 
is  increasing,  and  those  so  situated  that  they 
can  raise  a  good  article  will  lie  quite  sure 
of  ready  sale.  But  all  depends  on  tile  qual¬ 
ity.  Consumers  have  learned  that  weight 
rather  than  size  is  to  be  sought  in  grape 
fruit,  as  some  very  large  ones  are  thick 
skinned  and  dry  as  a  sponge. 

The  cut  shows  a  regular  article  of  com¬ 
merce  in  Chinese  food  supply  stores,  price 
15  cents  the  string.  These  shrimps  are  se¬ 
curely  strung  on  slender  pieces  of  bamboo, 
and  make  a  picturesque  addition  to  the  show 
window  display  of  dried  ducks,  fishes,  hogs’ 
heads,  etc.  I  have  not  sampled  the  shrimps 
but  unconsciously  ate  a  piece  of  dried  octo¬ 
pus  in  a  mixed  lunch  at  a  Chinese  restaurant. 
It  was  palatable,  but  on  account  of  deeply 
seated  prejudice  further  trials  of  this  sort 
have  not  been  made.  Americans  patronize 
these  restaurants  largely,  and  appear  par¬ 
ticularly  fond  of  fresh  fish  as  prepared  by 


Chinese  cooks.  The  fish  is  fresh,  as  Chi¬ 
nese.  when  they  have  a  fair  chance,  put  no 
confidence  in  cold  storage  fish  or  poultry. 
These  restaurant  keepers  are  often  seen  tak¬ 
ing  in  live  chickens  and  ducks,  which  are 
killed  and  dressed  in  the  building.  While  sit¬ 
ting  at  a  table  I  have  heard  an  optimistic 
rooster  crowing  in  a  back  room,  which  should 
furnish  realism  and  local  color  enough  to  suit 
anyone.  Chinese  cooks  have  a  surprising 
knack  in  making  palatable  combinations  that 
to  most  people  would  seem  impossible.  Fresh 
fish,  pineapple,  ginger  root  and  lily  bulbs  do 
not  strike  a  novice  favorably,  yet  prove  ail 
right,  and  many  other  equally  weird  mixtures 
might  be  mentioned. 

IIay  Grading. — A  reader  asks  regarding 
the  standards  for  the  various  grades  of  hay 
quoted  in  this  market  and  also  as  to  the  offi¬ 
cial  inspection  in  cases  where  a  certificate 
of  inspection  is  sent  to  the  shipper  when  re¬ 
turns  are  made.  The  standards  adopted  by 
the  New  York  Hay  Exchange,  on  grades  most 
commonly  handled,  are  as  follows: 

Prime  shall  be  pure  Timothy,  properly 
cured,  bright,  natural  color,  sound  and  well 
baled ; 

No.  1  shall  lie  Timothy,  not  more  than  one- 
eighth,  mixed  with  other  tame  grasses  prop¬ 
erly  cured,  bright  color,  sweet,  sound  and 
well  baled; 

No.  2  shall  include  all  Timothy  not  good 
enough  for  No.  1,  fair  in  color,  proportionally 
mixed  with  other  tame  grasses,  sweet,  sound 
and  well  baled ; 

No.  3  shall  include  all  hay  not  good  enough 
for  other  grades,  not  over  one-third  clover 
but  may  be  natural  meadow,  free  from  wild 
or  bog,  sweet,  sound  and  well  baled; 

Shipping  shall  consist  of  hay  not  good 
enough  for  No.  3,  sound  and  well  baled  ; 

No  grade  shall  include  all  hay  badly  cured, 
stained,  thrashed  or  in  any  way  unsound ; 

No.  1  Clover  Mixed  shall  be  Timothy  and 
clover  mixed,  with  at  least  one-half  Timothy, 
good  color,  sound  and  well  baled  ; 

No.  2  Clover  Mixed  shall  be  Timothy  and 


clover  mixed,  with  at  least  one-third  Tim¬ 
othy,  sound  and  well  baled; 

No.  1  Clover  shall  lie  bright,  medium  grown 
clover,  sound  and  well  baled; 

No.  2  Clover  shall  be  clover  of  fair  color, 
sound  and  well  baled. 

Comparatively  little  “Prime”  Is  offered. 
Most  that  is  considered  prime  is  not  better 
than  No.  1.  The  clover  mixed  offered  is 
usually  No.  2  clover  mixed.  From  a  study 
of  the  above  schedule  it  will  be  clear  that 
there  is  room  for  some  difference  of  opinion. 
Discoloration  is  about  the  worst  fault  in  hay. 
1  have  seen  buyers  pay  top  price  for  green 
hay,  free  from  weathering,  though  containing 
much  more  than  one-eightn  oilier  grasses  than 
Timothy.  The  inspection  certificate  some¬ 
times  sent  with  returns  is  intended  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  dealer  in  cases  where  the  ship¬ 
per  has  Invoiced  the  hay  at  a  higher  grade 
than  the  market  will  allow.  The  official  in¬ 
spectors  giving  these  certificates  are  men  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  exchange.  They  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  independent  of  any  concern  and 
to  give  an  unbiased  opinion.  The  safest 
plan  for  the  shipper  is  to  deal  with  parties 
who  have  an  established  reputation  and  can¬ 
not  afford  to  deal  other  than  squarely.  Now 
and  then  one  may  get  higher  returns  from 
wildcat  concerns  who  are  fishing  for  ship¬ 
ments,  but,  as  with  all  other  products  the 
average  of  five  years’  shipments  to  a  careful 
and  honorable  concern  will  be  the  better. 

H. 


HANDLING  GASOLINE. 

The  State  Fire  Marshal  of  Ohio  lias  issued 
the  following  useful  don'ts'  to  users  of  gaso¬ 
line  : 

“The  gasoline  stove  is  a  most  excellent  ser¬ 
vant  if  treated  with  intelligent  care,  but  a 
death-dealing  enemy  when  aged  or  when  care¬ 
lessly  fed.  It  shortens  the  work  of  the 
housewife  and  may  shorten  her  life,  too.  In 
Ohio  during  the  last  year  the  gasoline  stove 
fired  157  buildings,  scarred  more  than  200 
persons  and  burned  30  to  death.  Familiarity 
seems  to  breed  contempt  for  this  fluid,  which 
Is  the  most  dangerous  substance  ever  put  to 
domestic  use.  Don’t  fill  the  stove’s  reservoir 
while  the  burner  Is  alight,  for  vapor  of  gas¬ 
oline  will  reach  the  flame  and  the  flash  will 
so  frighten  the  filler  that  more  will  be  spilled 
and  the  room  instantly  filled  with  flame. 
Don’t  fill  the  can  quite  full.  Don’t  fall 
to  turn  the  burner  shut  before  filling  the  res¬ 
ervoir.  for  the  fluid  leaking  through  them 
will  make  a  vapor  which- will  set  on  lire  any¬ 
one  who  strikes  a  match  to  light  the  stove. 
Don’t  allow  too  much  fluid  to  flow  into  the 
burner  or  fail  to  close  it  tight  when  putting 
the  fire  out.  Don’t  pour  gasoline  from  one 
vessel  to  another  in  a  room  in  which  there 
is  a  light  or  fire.  Don’t  fail  to  watch  closely 
for  leaks  in  reservoir  or  burner  because  gas¬ 
oline  being  but  two-thirds  as  thick  as  water 
will  exude  through  a  smaller  hole.  When  the 
leak  is  small  there  is  no  drop  or  damp  spot 
anywhere  to  show  its  existence,  because  the 
gasoline  vaporizes  quickly.  Don't  slop  the 
stuff,  for  it  is  more  dangerous  than  powder. 
Don’t  keep  gasoline  in  any  jug  or  in  a  can 
larger  than  two  gallons,  because  it  is  diffi 
cult  to  pour  the  thin  stuff  without  spilling  it. 
Don’t  get  your  gasoline  and  kerosene  cans 
mixed.  Don’t  leave  any  gasoline  can  open. 
Combustible  vapor  is  given  off  by  gasoline 
even  if  the  temperature  about  it  is  below 
freezing.  A  temperature  within  10  degrees  of 
zero  is  necessary  to  stop  Its  activity.  Final¬ 
ly,  don’t  hunt  the  source  of  an  odor  of  gaso¬ 
line  -with  a  light.  The  result  of  finding  It 
is  always  instantaneous  and  momentous.” 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

We  believe  an  offer  made  by  one  of  our  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  furnish  pure  oil  of  vanilla,  “Va- 
noleum”,  will  appeal  to  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  house¬ 
wives.  It  is  inexpensive  and  can  be  mixed 
with  water.  Corrizo  Extract  Co.,  125  East 
4 2d  street,  N.  Y.,  is  the  manufacturer,  and  a 
liberal  trial  offer  is  made  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment. 

.1.  Crouch  &  Son  write  ns  under  date  of 
March  8  as  follows :  “We  have  just  received 
a  new  importation  of  151  German  Coach, 
Pereheron  and  Belgian  stallions  at  our  La- 
Fayette  barns,  LaFayette.  Indiana.  They 
came  by  special  train  from  New  York  and  j 
are  now  here,  and  we  can  show  intending 
purchasers  the  grandest  selection  ever  exhib¬ 
ited  by  this  firm  or  auy  other.” 

The  Breeders’  Consignment  Sale  Company, 
which  has  held  five  very  successful  sales  of 
high-class  Holstein  cattle  in  Syaeu.se,  N.  Y., 
announce  their  sixth  public  sale  to  lie  held 
June  7  and  8  at  the  same  place.  There  has 
been  some  little  change  in  the  company.  It 
is  now  composed  of  seven  of  the  prominent 
Holstein  breeders  of  this  section.  A.  A.  Cortel- 
you,  Neshanic.  N.  J. ;  Stevens  Bros., -Hastings 
Co.,  Lacona,  N.  Y. ;  F.  P.  Knowles,  Auburn, 
Mass. ;  Wing  R.  Smith.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; 
H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Woodcrest 
Farm,  Rifton,  N.  Y.  and  T.  A.  Mitchell, 
Weedsport,  N.  Y.  Their  sales  manager,  S. 
D.  W.  Cleveland,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y„  says  they 
will  sell  at  this  sale  165  head,  including  30 
imported  by  Mr.  Knowles. 


JONES  PAYS 
FREIGHT 

Wagon  $ 


ON  TRIAL  B 

ALL  IRON.  STEEL  AND  BRASS 
dONBS  Box  385,  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


Rider 


le 


Agents  Wanted 

in  eadi  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sam 
1906  model.  IVrile  for  Special 

Finest  Guaranteed  f  4**  ft* 

1906  Models  &  I  If  IO 
with  Coaster-Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1904  A  1 906  Models  ^  7  A|n 

all  of  best  makes  »  ■  V  »  A& 

SOO  Second-Hand  Wheels 

All  Makes  and  ^  Q  4*%  O 

Models,  good  as  new  V*  rtf  yt  O 
Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale. 

We  Ship  on  A_  . 

de , 

T 

Tires,  coaster-brakes,  sundries,  etc. 
half  usual  prices.  Do  not  buy  till 
you  get  our  catalogs.  IV rite  at  once. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.w  ko, Chicago 


Book  No.  17  on 

NITRO- 
CULTURE 

the  wonderful 
soil  and  seed  bacteria. 
Enrich  your  farms. 

NATIONAL  NITRO-CULTURE  CO., 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


5%  Paid  for  12  Years 


Assets, 

*1,750,000 

Surplus  and  Profits 

*150,000 


THE  Industrial  is  HRtrong,  progress¬ 
ive,  carefully  managed  savings  in¬ 
stitution,  timler  New  York  Banking 
I)ept.  supervision,  with  an  excellent 
reputation  for  reliability  and  prompt 
dealing,  which  handles  savings  from 
all  over  the  country,  including  those 
of  prominent  clergymen,  professional 
and  business  men — and  during 
years  has  never  paid  less  than  5$ 
J.et  us  show  you  how  we  can  handle 
your  money  to  better  advap  (age  than 
most  other  banking  institutions. 

w*  w  ill  pay  5*  1>ER  YEAH 
Earnings  reckoned  for  every  day  your 
money  Is  left  with  us.  Write  for 
particulars. 

Industrial  Savings  and 
Euan  Co., 

5  TIMKS  BLDG.,  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


LEARN  TO  BE  A  JUDGE! 

OF  WIRE  FENCE. 

The  size  of  the  wire  and  the  form  of  the  “knot” 
are  the  vital  points  to  he  considered  Ask  different 
makers  for  FREE  SAMPLES  of  these  parts,  compare 
them  carefully,  and  you  won’t  need  advice  from  any¬ 
body.  Our  Sample  is  ready  for  the  asking. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  COMPANY,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


IWANS’ 


AUGER 


POST  HOLE 
AND  WELL 

Best  earth  auger  in  the  world.  For  Fence  and 
Telphone  Post  Holes,  Wells,  etc.  Three  times 
the  work  ac-  c°mplished  with  an 

I iW  r  nUT  1  wan  Auger  than  wit  h 
mHlv.'2±-.any  other.  Makes 
—  hole  smoothly  and- 

qulekly;omptlM  eully;  l»verj  durable.  U#ed  by  U.  S.  Gov’t.  3.4,6, 
6,7,  8.  9  and  10  inch,  12.60  tub;  12  inch,  |0.00;  1 4  inch ,  97.50.  Sample 
at  special  price  to  introduce.  Agents  Wanted.  Inquire  of  dealers  or  write 
direct  for  pertiauiers.  IWAN  BR08.,Dept.No4  Streator,  ILL. 


NCHOR  FENCE 

The  man  who  spends 
a  little  time  invest¬ 


igating 
of  fence 
purchasing,  usually 
•  ’  rF< 


ihe  merits 
before  „ 
decides  on  Anchor  Fence  and 
gets  big  interest  on  his  in 
vestment. 


Th^^ichoiH<jence^^HgTV)^De|)LD^levelan(LO^ 


CYCLONE 


FENCE 


SPRING 
STEEL 

|  Made  in  all  heights.  So 
good  that  we  can  and  do 
guarantee  every  rod  of  it. 
Quick  shipments.  Ask 
|  for ourcatalogand  prices, 
i  Both  will  interest  you. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 

Waukejf&n,  III. 

Holly,  Mich.  Cleveland,  0. 


L Li 


YES,  WE 

PAY  FREIGHT 


and  give  a  large  cash  discount  on 
2 5  rods  or  more  of  the  Frost  Fence. 
Better  still,  we  give  you  a  fence  that 
look*  lietter  and  weal’s  longer  than  any 
other  make.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue. 
H.B.  Drake  &  Co.,  29  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
The  Frost  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Cleveland.O. 


A  SIMPLICITY  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

CDCC  HU  TR1AI  <°  any  man  who  requires  power  on 
■  lltt  U II  I  lllMla  his  farm.  To  prove  that  the  SIM¬ 
PLICITY  will  do  more  work  at  less  cost  in  less  time  than  any 
other  power  or  any  other  engine,  we  will  let  yon  use  it  that,  and 
then  if  satisfied  you  can  pay  fe.r  it  on  our  easy  terms.  FKKK 
TRIAL  PLAN,  catalogue  showing  engine  In  use,  instruction  and 
experience  hooks,  all  sent  FKKK  to  those  who  write.  Address 

WESTERN  MALLEABLE  &  GREY  IRON  MFG. 
GO.,  30  Chase  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Just 

Take 

Time 


t  o  investigate 
the  power  you 
buy.  Know 
about  its  make,  its  uses,  Its  adaptability, 
whether  it. suits  your  needs.  It  will  save  you 
a  world  of  worry  later  on.  If  you  don’t  knr  w 
italready,  let  us  tell  you  that  not  everybody 
running  a  gasoline  engine  is  satisfied. 

Fairbanks 

Powers 

include  50  types  and  sizes.  Every  one  sold  is 
for  a  special  need.  We  suit  the  power  to  the 
need.  That’s  why  we  want  to  know  all  about 
conditions,  why  we  send  experts  out  to  in¬ 
vestigate.  It’s  the  only  way  we  can  be  sure 
to  please  buyers  and  build  a  permanent 
t  rade.  Buy  your  power  where  they  see  to  it 
that  you  buy  right,  help  you  to  use  it  right 
and  see.  that  it  works  right.  Get  acquainted 
by  writing  for  our  book  ou  Farm  Power. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  CO.,  New  York. 

Albany,  Baltimore.  Bangor,  Me.,  Boston, 
Bullalo,  Hartford,  New  Orleans,  Phil’a., 
PitLburg,  Syracuse,  London,  Eng, 


it 


ABENAQUE 


Write  for  Free  Cat.  O. 


99  COMBINATION  CIRCULAR  AND  DRAG 
SAW  OUTFIT  WITH  5  H.  P.  ENGINE. 

Everything 
on  one  set 
of  trucks. 
Simple, 
Strong, 

Easy  to 
Operate. 

GASOLINE 
ENGINES 

and 

saw  rigs. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  Westminster Sta.,  Vt! 


IHE  MAYFLOWER  MANURE  SPREADER 


EASY  TO  OPERATE 

The  construction  is  so  simple  and  durable  that  it  never  given 
any  trouble.  The  driver  completely  controls  the  feed  from  his 
seat  without  stopping  the  machine.  Wrought  steel  wheels 
with  wide  tires.  Can  be  turned  in  Rs  own  length. 

EASY  TO  LOAD 

The  wagon  is  built  very  low  and  can  be  loaded  quickly  and 
easily. 

EASY  TO  BUY 

The  enormous  saving  In  time  and  labor,  its  superiority  over 
others,  make  it  an  investment  that  pays  for  itself  in  a  short 
The  price  is  so  reaso-able  that  you  can  hardly  aflord 
be  without  it.  Booklet  free  upon  request,  describing  the 
Spreader  and  giving  prices. 
inPLKMKNT  CO.,  Cortland,  S.  T. 


AMPLE 


**  Every  wire—  - 

both  strand  and  stay — No.  9  gnuge.  ? 

Thickly  galvanized.  Best  grade  steel.  We  mail  free  sainpleforinspec- 
tion  and  test.  A  more  substantial,  stock -resisting,  time-defying  fence 
was  never  stapled  to  posts.  We  pay  freight  on  40  rods.  Write  for  book 
showing  110  styles.  Brown  Fence Wire  Oo.  Cleveland,  O. 


l6To35crs 

PER  ROD 
DELIVERED 


PAGE  POULTRY  FENCE 


Keeps  heavy  stock  out  of  your  poultry  yard,  and  costs  less 
erected  than  common  nettings.  Made  of  the  same  strong  quality 
ot  coiled  wire  as  Page  Stock  Fences,  woven  in  the  same  practical 
continuous  cross  bars  securely  knotted  around  every  horizon¬ 
tal  bar,  and  the  whole  fabric  heavily  galvanized.  Requires  few 
posts,  and  no  top  rail  or  bottom  board;  stretches  up  smoothly  on 
uneven  ground  and  never  sags,  bags  or  buckles. 

A  complete  line  of  Lawn,  Park  and  Stock  fences  constantly  on  hand. 
Write  for  descriptions  and  comparison  of  costs. 

Pag*  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  79  ,  Adrian,  Michigan. 
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LETTERS  FRO  VI  CONGRESSMEN . 

We  skip  to  the  Pacific  coast  this  week 
in  our  letters  from  Congressmen.  Hon. 
W.  E.  Humphrey  of  Washington  received 
a  letter  from  one  of  our  readers,  L.  M. 
Parker,  asking  him  how  he  stood  on  the 
parcels  post  question.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Humphrey  says: 

I  do  not  agree  with  you  that  the  time  lias 
come  for  a  parcel  post  in  this  country.  This 
law  has  been  urged  especially  by  William  R. 
llearst,  a  member  of  Congress  from  New  York, 
who  has  drawn  his  pay  from  the  Government 
for  the  last  two  years,  and  I  think  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  in  all  tliat  time  he  has 
not  attended  to  his  duties  five  days — at  least 
I  have  never  seen  him  present  in  the  House 
in  that  time  but  twice.  Yours  truly, 

W.  E.  HUMPHREY. 

In  reply  to  this  Mr.  Humphrey  received 
what  might  be  called  a  warm  one,  in 
which  he  was  asked  how  Mr.  Hearst 
could  put  such  a  hill  through  Congress 
if  he  spent  only  five  days  there.  In  reply 
to  this  Mr.  Humphrey  says: 


I  Am  the  Paint  Man 

2  Full  Gallons  Free  to  Try— 6  Months  Time  to  Pay 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


■  AM  the  paint  man. 

I  have  a  new  way 
of  rnanufacturin  g 
and  selling  paints.  It’s 
unique— it's  better. 

Before  my  plan  was 
invented  paint  was  sold 
in  two  ways  —  either 
ready-mixed  or  the  in¬ 
gredients  were  bought 
and  mixed  by  the  painter. 
Ready-mixed  paint  settles 
on  the  shelves,  forming  a  sediment  at  the  bottom 
of  the  can.  The  mineral  in  ready-mixed  paint, 
when  standing  in  oil,  eats  the  life  out  of  the  oil. 
The  oil  is  the  very  life  of  all  paints. 

Paint  made  by  the  painter  cannot  be  properly 
made  on  account  of  lack  of  the  heavy  mixing 
machine. 

My  paint  is  unlike  any  other  paint  in  the  world. 

It  is  ready  to  use,  but  not  ready-mixed. 

My  paint  is  made  to  order  after  each  order  is 
received,  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  cans 
with  the  very  day  it  is  made  stamped  on  each 
can  by  my  factory  inspector. 

I  ship  my  pigment — which  is  white  lead,  zinc, 
drier  and  coloring  matter  freshly  ground,  after 
order  is  received— in  separate  cans,  and  in  an- 


You  Pay  Mo  Freight  to  Try  My 

other  can  I  ship  my  Oilo,  which  is  pure  old  process 
linseed  oil,  the  kind  that  you  used  to  buy  years 
ago  before  the  paint  manufacturers,  to  cheapen 
the  cost  of  paint,  worked  in  adulterations. 

I  sell  my  paint  direct  from  my  factory  to  user 
at  my  very  low  factory  price;  you  pay  no  dealer 
or  middleman  profits. 

I  pay  the  freight  on  six  gallons  or  over. 

My  paint  is  so  good  that  I  make  this  wonder¬ 
fully  fair  test  offer: 

When  you  receive  your  shipment  of  paint,  you 
can  use  two  full  gallons  —  that  will  cover  600 
square  feet  of  wall — two  coats. 

If,  after  you  have  used  that  much  of  my  paint, 
you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  in  every 
detail,  you  can  return  the  remainder  of  your 
order  and  the  two  gallons  will  not  cost  you  one 
penny. 

No  other  paint  manufacturer  ever  made  such 
a  liberal  offer. 

It  is  because  I  manufacture  the  finest  paint, 
put  up  in  the  best  way,  that  I  can  make  this 
offer. 

I  go  even  further.  I  sell  all  of  my  paint  on  six 
months'  time,  if  desired. 

This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  paint  your 
buildings  when  they  need  it,  and  pay  for  the 
paint  at  your  convenience. 


Paint. 

Back  of  my  paint  stands 
my  Bight  Year,  officially 
signed  iron-clad  Guaran¬ 
tee. 


m 

I 


YEARS-ffi 


GUARANTEE 


This  is  the  longest  and  most  lib¬ 
eral  guarantee  ever  put  on  a  paint. 

For  further  particulars  regarding 
my  plan  of  selling,  and  complete 
color  card  of  all  colors,  send  a  postal 
to  O.  L.  Chase,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I  will  send  my  paint  book— the 
most  complete  book  of  its  kind  ever 
published  —  absolutely  free-  A  Iso 
my  instruction  book  entitled  “This 
Little  Book  Tells  How  to  Paint’’ 
and  copy  of  my  8  year  guarantee. 

The  Paint 
Man. 


NOTE— My  8  Year  Guarantee  backed  by  $50,000  Bond 


711  R  Olive  Street, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Referring  once  more  to  the  parcel  post. 
It  is  true  that  “Willie”  does  not  attend  to  bis 
duties  in  Congress,  but  “Willie”  sits  at  home 
and  “Willie’s  Ma”  furnishes  the  money  to 
publish  letters  and  documents  to  send  broad¬ 
cast  throughout  the  country  to  stir  up  a  sen¬ 
timent  in  favor  of  the  bill  to  which  “Willie’s” 
name  happens  to  be  attached.  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  think  that  there  is  much  merit 
in  your  suggestion  that  there  should  be  some 
means  whereby  small  savings  of  the  people 
could  be  deposited  and  absolutely  protected, 
and  I  am  in  favor  of  any  practical  scheme 
along  this  line.  As  I  have  stated  to  you  be- 
fore<  I  do  not  believe  that,  in  the  condition 
of  our  postal  revenues — even  though  it  were 
otherwise  advisable — the  time  has  come  for 
the  adoption  of  the  parcel  post  law.  This 
law  is  universally  opposed,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  by  all  classes  except  the 
great  department  stores  or  our  cities  who 
desire  to  monopolize  this  business,  and  who 
could,  and  would,  easily  form  a  trust  to  ad¬ 
vance  prices,  and  those  people  who  live  in 
small  towns,  and  some  of  the  farmers,  but 
the  smaller  stores,  both  in  cities  and  villages, 
and  commercial  bodies,  have  almost  univer¬ 
sally  condemned  it.  Yours  truly, 

W.  B.  HUMPHREY. 

Mr.  Parker  started  out  to  learn  some¬ 
thing,  and  he  will  do  so  before  he  gets 
through.  This  is  what  he  sent  back: 

“I  have  all  the  big  mail  order  houses’ 
catalogues,  and  receive  from  one  to  six 
letters  monthly  from  them  and  a  few 
others,  and  in  no  case  has  any  of  them 
mentioned  parcel  post;  all  of  them  claim 
there  is  no  profit  to  them  in  small  orders, 
and  ask  as  a  favor  to  have  a  neighbor 
club  with  you  or  wait  till  you  can  increase 
yours  to  such  proportions  as  to  send  by 
freight  or  express.  As  to  their  forming 
a  trust  and  raising  the  prices,  if  they  did 
we  would  still  have  the  little  pluck-me- 
quick  stores  left  to  fall  back  on.  ‘Willie’s’ 
bill  must  have  some  merits  in  it.  or  ‘Wil¬ 
lie’s  Ma’  thinks  there  is,  or  ‘Willie’s  Ma’ 
would  not  furnish  the  money  to  push  it. 
Please  ask  ‘Willie’  to  send  me  a  copy, 
so  I  may  see  whether  I  think  there  is  or 
not.” 

d  he  average  Congressman  either 
doesn’t  know  what  he  is  talking  about,  or 
else  thinks  some  childish  bluff  will  satisfy 
the  people.  That  is  where  he  is  mis¬ 
taken.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  a  more 
foolish  policy  than  Mr.  Humphrey  is  fol¬ 
lowing  in  regard  to  Mr.  Hearst.  The 
people  want  the  parcels  post  and  do  not 
care  who  gets  it  for  them — though  they 
will  remember  him  !  For  one  man  who  is 
doing  nothing  to  help  this  reform  to  make 
fun  of  another  who  is  doing  so  appears 
to  us  about  the  most  senseless  policy  we 
have  heard  yet. 


I  obacco  and  a  Cat. — To  the  question 
on  page  133  about  fumigation  for  lice,  I 
have  tried  it  thus :  Put  a  lousy  cat  and 
burning  tobacco  under  half  bushel  meas¬ 
ure.  After  treatment  about  five  minutes 
investigated.  Lice  all  dead,  cat  all  dead, 
too,  but  with  her  nine  lives  revived  and 
lived  happy  ever  after.  But  the  cheapest, 
easiest,  surest  way  to  get  rid  of  cattle 
lice,  is  not  to  burn  the  sulphur,  but  to 
feed  it  to  them  in  meal,  about  four  times 
as  much  for  a  dose,  as  the  women  used 
,fi  mix  with  molasses  for  their  children. 
1  his  repeated  a  few  times,  is  a  perfect 
remedy-  s.  H.  c. 


Paint  Without  Oil 


Remarkable  Discovery  that  Cuts  Down 
the  Cost  of  P&int  Seventy-Five  Per  Cent. 

A'Free  Trial  Package  and  a  Big  Book  Telling 

All  About  Paints  and  Paint-Making  are 
Mailed  Free  to  Everybody  Who  Writes, 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new 
kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it 
Powdrpaint.  It  comes  to  you  a  dry  powder  and 
all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint 
weatherproof,  fireproof  and  as  durable  as  oil 
paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone  or 
brick,  it  spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint  and  yet 
only  costs  one-fourth  as  much.  For  many  pur¬ 
poses  it  is  much  better  than  oil  paint  and  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  every  property  owner. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  435  North  St.,  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial  of  his  new 
discovery,  together  with  color  cards  and  his  valu¬ 
able  book  on  Painting,  all  free.  This  book  lets 
you  into  all  the  secrets  of  paint-making,  exposes 
fake  paints,  tells  you  what  kind  of  paint  to  use  for 
different  purposes  and  shows  you  how  you  can 
save  and  make  a  good  many  dollars.  Write  today 
and  the  book  and  free  trial  of  Paint  will  be  sent 
you  by  return  mail. 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

Ten  Times  Over. 

Grind  any  tool,  knife  to  mowor 
sickle,  with  the 

Practical 
Grinder. 

3.000  revolutions  of 
carborundum  wheel 
per  minute.  Greatest 
abrasive  known.  No 
pressure  needed, does 
not  draw  temper  or 
heat  tools.  Every 
homeneedsit.  Write 
for  price  and  circu¬ 
lar.  A  few  good 
agents  wanted. 

ROYAL  MFC.  CO.,  228  C.  Walnut  St.a  Lancaster,  Pa. 


'ALL  AT  0NCE\ 

Plant  and  fertilize  as  you  go.  Corn,  peas, 
beans,  beets,  etc.,  planted  and  fertilizer  de¬ 
posited,  in  hills  or  drills,  all  at  one  passage, 
with  the 


Eclipse  Gorn  Planter 

and  Fertilizer  Distributer. 

Improved  row  marker.  Wide  range  for  hill 
spacing,  6  to  45  inches.  Handles  any  kind 
fertilizer,  in  any  condition,  50  to  450  lbs.  per 
acre.  We  make  a  special  gear  which  sows  600  lbs. 
per  acre.  Plants  all  seeds  accurately.  Light  draft, 
easily  handled,  quick  and  positive  adjustments. 
We  also  make  the  Eclipaa  Two  Horse  Two  Row 
Plantar.  Good  terms  to  agents  where  not  intro¬ 
duced.  Write  us. 

BELCHER  tt  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

Box  75  Chlcopeo  Falls,  Mass. 


SIZES 

3  to  17  feet 

Agents 

Wanted. 


Pulverizing  Harrow 

Clod  Crusher  and  leveler. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest 
Riding  Harrow  on  earth.  The 
Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pul¬ 
verizes,  turns  and  levels 

i.  all  soils  for  all  purposes. 

Made  entirely  of  cast 
steel  and  wrought  iron 
— indestructible. 

Catalog  and  booklet. 

"An Ideal  Harrow”  by 

___  _  HenryStewart  sent  free- 

I  deliver  f.  o.  b.  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  etc, 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 

BRANCH  HOUSES:  1  IO  W.  Washington  St  ,  CHICAUO.  240-244  7th  Ave.  S.,  MINNEAPOLIS.  1318  W.  8th  St., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  216  1 0th  St.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Cor.  Water  and  W.  Cay  Sts.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO, 
•  I'LL  AH  L  M  RATION  THIS  l’Al’EK. 


U- 

§2.08  up. 


MUk 

♦  up. 

§16.10  up. 


§2.90  op*  §2.10  up. 


§8.90  up.  §5.00  up.  §2.40  up.  $14.25  up. 

Save  One-Quarter  to  One-Half 

Everything  in  standard  farm  tools, and  nothing  but  the  best, sold 
on  binding  guarantee  of  satisfaction.  Special  goods  for  the  gar¬ 
dener,  dairyman,  poultryman  and  stockman,  and  all  kinds  of 
household  articlos.  Wholesale  factory  prices.  Send  for  our 
3tt8-page  catalogue,  Free. 

Cash  Supply  A  Mfg  Co.,  625  Lawreneo  Sq.,  KaJamaaoo,  Hi«h. 


C»1  Ion  up*  $4.70  up. 


Po  to  (Ji  PO  g/|/0 pg  do  y0"  w‘™fc  Gold  Dust  in  exchange  for 

Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  have  it.  Read  what  farmers  think  of  it: 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  January  31,  1906. 

I  bought  a  half  interest  in  your  O.  IC.  Digger  last  fall  of  Mr.  Crance  who 
had  been  trying  for  3  years  to  find  a  digger  that  suited  us.  L.  M.  YALE 

West  Webster,  N.  Y.,  February  8. 

I  have  already  taken  forty  orders  as  the  result  of  our  sweeping  victory  on 
Mr.  Eldrige’s  farm  last  fall;  shows  merit;  don’t  it?  G  S  RRFWVR 

Guaranteed  as  good  as  the  best . 


We  have  a  rich  field  for  agents . 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS ,  Box  808Y0RKj  P4# 


.  inmiiiiil!lllll!III|iiiiimii .. 


iliiihil! 


Durability  and  ease  of  operation  are  two  desirable  features  you  get  in 
the  Johnston  All  steel  Rake.  Durability  because  where  the  strain  and 
wear  is  greatest,  there  it  is  strongest.  The  head  and  frame  where  most 
strain  comes  are  made  of  angle  steel.  Wheels  are  steel  with  cast  hubs 
and  round  staggered  spokes.  It’s  all  steel  but  the  tongue  or  shafts— 

No  Warp,  No  Shrink,  No  Split 

Teeth  do  clean  work  without  scratching:  they  are  long,  flat-pointed, 
interchangeable.  It’s  an  easy  rake  to  operate  because  it  is  nicely  bal- 
anced.  Kuns  light,  pleases  man  and  horse.  A  special  rake  folder  gives 
all  its  good  features  and  tells  why  the  Johnston  Rake  is  best  to  buy.  A 
postal  brings  it  free  and  our  1906  catalog  illustrating  the  complete 
Johnston  line  of  “Not  in  the  Trust”  Farm  Tools.  Write  for  it  today, 
THK  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.,  BOX  201  ,  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


AIL  STEEL 

RAKE 
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FARM  HANDS  FROM  N.  Y.  CITY. 
The  Story  of  Green  Helpers . 

Part  II. 

Help  in  Hard  Luck. — I  finished  the  sea¬ 
son’s  work  with  local  help,  then  I  thought  I 
would  get  a  man  for  the  Winter.  The  Christ¬ 
ian  Herald  had  just  opened  a  free  labor 
bureau  in  their  Bowery  Mission,  so  I  sent 
money  to  pay  a  man’s  fare  and  said  I  would 
pay  him  from  $5  to  .$10  per  month  and  board. 
In  a  few  days  I  got  a  letter  stating  that 
they  had  sent  me  a  man  ;  they  gave  him  a 
ticket  to  Troy  and  55  cents  to  pay  his  trolley 
fare  from  there.  lie  did  not  get  here,  but 
after  four  or  five  days  I  got  a  postal  say¬ 
ing:  “Dear  sir,  I  would  be  very  thankful  if 
you  will  send  me  55  cents  to  pay  my  fare; 
I  got  to  Troy  all  right,  I  put  my  hand  in  my 
pocket  and  my  fare  was  gone.  A  policeman 
run  me  in  ;  they  would  let  me  out  If  I  get 
my  fare.  Address  John  Callahan,  Troy  jail, 
N.  Y.”  I  got  the  postal  Friday.  I  thought 
I  would  go  to  Troy  the  next  day  and  see 
what  he  looked  like,  and  what  he  was  in  for, 
but  I  found  that  he  had  been  discharged  and 
ordered  to  leave  town  about  two  hours  be¬ 
fore  I  got  there,  lie  was  in  for  vagrancy. 
I  wrote  to  the  Bowery  Mission  about  it  and 
they  sent  me  another  man  right  along.  He 
was  a  young  fellow  who  had  not  been  in  New 
York  more  than  two  or  three  weeks,  but  he 
had  been  pretty  well  starved  out  and  was 
footsore  from  walking.  He  had  been  here 
about  two  weeks,  and  I  was  getting  him 
broken  in,  when  he  got  a  letter  from  his 
mother  in  Ohio  saying  that  his  sister  was 
Just  alive,  and  she  sent  tickets  for  him  to 
come  home,  so  I  sent  again  to  the  Bowery 
Mission  and  they  sent  another  man  right 
along,  Harry  Miller,  a  German  from  Ham¬ 
burg,  six  years  in  this  country.  He  appeared 
willing  to  work  and  earned  his  wages,  but 
he  had  to  be  shown  how  to  do  everything. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  charities 
of  New  York ;  in  fact  all  the  men  I  have  had 
from  there  knew  where  to  get  free  coffee 
and  rolls  every  night  in  Winter  and  sometimes 
free  bed  tickets.  Lo.ts  of  men  live  entirely 
on  the  free  lunch  they  get  with  a  glass  of 
beer.  Jim  told  me  that  the  day  we  came 
up  he  got  a  free  lunch  of  hash  and  it  was  so 
old  It  was  rotten,  but  said  he,  “I  did  not  say 
anything.”  I  asked  him  why  not?  “Well,” 
said  he,  “if  I  had  that  waiter  would  have 
slapped  It  in  my  face.”  You  can  get  a  bed 
for  10  cents  per  night;  they  call  it  a  “pad,” 
it  Is  an  excelsior  mattress  covered  with 
oil  cloth,  and  some  men  who  earn  as  much 
as  $3  per  day  occupy  them  at  night,  so  as 
to  have  more  money  to  “blow  in”  as  they  call 
it.  In  New  York  it  is  quite  necessary  to 
have  five  or  10  cents,  the  number  of  lies  these 
men  will  tell  and  the  crimes  they  will  commit 
to  get  it  are  simply  astonishing:  for  instance, 
it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  men  who  are 
hard  up  to  go  to  some  mission  or  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  and  profess  to  get  converted,  and 
then  tell  the  captain  a  pitiful  story  and  try 
to  work  him  for  10  cents  or  a  quarter;  then 
five  minutes  later  they  will  be  in  a  saloon 
drinking  it  up.  The  German  stayed  about  two 
months ;  then  he  said  he  had  got  enough  of 
this  country,  and  that  he  would  go  back 
on  the  next  ship  to  Hamburg,  but  more  likely 
he  stayed  in  New  York.  The  Bowery  Mission 
Labor  Bureau  closed  in  the  Spring,  so  I  then 
sent  to  the  Prison  Gate  Mission,  and  got  a 
young  man  fresh  from  the  penitentiary;  he 
did  not  know  how  to  do  anything  and  was 
slow  to  learn,  but  he  did  the  best  he  could. 
I  paid  him  $12  per  month.  He  behaved  him¬ 
self  all  right,  but  two  months  was  as  long 
as  he  could  stand  it  away  from  the  city,  so 
that  was  the  last  of  him. 

Looking  for  a  Greenhorn. — About  the 
first  of  July  I  thought  I  would  go  to  New 
York  and  see  if  I  could  get  an  emigrant, 
a  real  “greenhorn”  who  would  not  care  about 
going  back  to  New  York,  so  I  went  to  the 
Barge  Office;  the  Emigrant  Labor  Bureau  is 
in  one  part  of  it.  It  is  a  large  room  with  a 
railing  near  one  side  of  it,  beyond  the  railing 
are  rows  of  long  seats.  Half  way  down  the 
room  is  a  desk  for  the  Superintendent. 
Everything  has  a  dingy  dreary  look.  On  the 
seats  were  40  or  50  men  as  still  as  if  they 
were  in  church.  When  I  went  in  the  man 
at  the  desk  got  up  and  asked  me  what  I 
wanted.  I  said  I  was  looking  for  a  couple 
of  farm  hands.  “Well,  you  can’t  get  them 
here,”  said  he,  with  the  air  of  one  who  owned 
the  place  and  all  the  people,  “we  have  more 
orders  than  we  can  fill.”  “Well,”  said  I, 
“there  are  a  good  many  men  here;  perhaps 
so  of  them  will  go.”  “No,”  said  he,  “not  un¬ 
less  they  are  farmers.”  “We  will  see,”  said 
I,  so  I  called  out,  “Do  any  of  you  want  work 
on  a  farm?”  One  man  got  up  and  said,  “1 
will  go  with  you.”  He  came  around  the  rail 
and  I  proceeded  to  question  him,  while  the 
man  in  charge  walked  up  and  down  and  kept 
his  eye  on  me  as  if  he  was  afraid  I  would 


steal  the  building  and  run  off  with  it.  I  asked 
the  man  if  he  could  milk  and  he  said  “Yes, 
I  can  milk,  but  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  ‘no 
mechanic’  at  it.”  He  was  an  Irishman  but 
not  an  emigrant.  I  made  a  bargain  with  him 
at  $20  per  month ;  then  I  spoke  to  another 
man  and  he  came  around  the  rail  and  I 
hired  him.  Then  the  superintendent  or  man 
in  charge  asked  me  if  I  intended  to  take 
those  two  men.  I  said  yes,  I  thought  they 
would  do.  He  did  not  say  anything,  but 
walked  over  to  the  door,  and  as  the  men 
were  going  out  he  took  one  of  them  by  the 
collar  and  said :  “Where  are  you  going?  go 
back  there  and  sit  down,”  and  he  went  like 
an  obedient  dog  and  sat  down.  I  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  it  The  superintend¬ 
ent  turned  on  his  heel  and  would  make  no  ex¬ 
planation.  My  man  who  got  out  agreed  to 
meet  me  at  the  Troy  boat  to  go  up  that 
night ;  then  I  went  to  the  Bowery  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  to  see  if  I  could  get  another  man.  The 
Assistant  Superintendent  was  there,  he  seems 
a  very  nice  man.  He  said  farm  help  was 
very  scarce ;  said  he.  “These  lazy  beggars 
would  rather  work  here  for  25  cents  a  day 
than  go  in  the  country  at  any  price.”  There 
were  about  a  dozen  men  there  looking  for 
work.  He  went  in  and  said :  “Do  any  of 
you  want  work  on  a  farm?”  They  all  looked 
down  at  their  feet.  “You  see  how  it  is,” 
said  he  to  me,  “just  say  farm  to  them  and 
they  are  all  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.”  I  went 
from  there  to  the  Salvation  Army  on  Four¬ 
teenth  street,  but  they  were  having  a  big  day 
and  the  Labor  Bureau  was  closed,  so  I  went 
to  the  New  York  State  Free  Labor  Bureau, 
107  E.  31st  street,  but  they  had  just  closed  ; 
they  close  at  2  p.  m.  So  I  went  to  the  boat. 
My  man  was  there  and  we  started  for  home. 
We  took  the  trolley  from  Troy  and  when  we 
landed  in  Schuylerville  I  left  him  alone  for 
about  five  minutes.  When  I  came  back  the 
man  bad  disappeared.  lie  had  free  transpor. 
tation,  I  bad  the  experience.  My  experience 
has  been  worth  all  it  has  cost,  and  I  do  not 
regret  it,  but  it  has  lead  me  to  believe  that 
as  long  as  I  can  get  local  help  I  would  better 
let  New  Yorkers  stay  in  New  York. 

George  Van  Dewerker. 


Oats  and  Lime  for  Alfalfa. 

I.  G.  II.,  Chester,  N.  Y. — Are  oats  and  peas 
cut  in  the  milk  as  good  for  milch  cows  for 
milk  making  as  Alfalfa?  When  should  lime 
be  applied  to  the  land  to  raise  a  crop  of 
Alfalfa,  and  how  much  per  acre? 

Ans. — Well-cured  Alfalfa  is  better 
forage  than  oats  and  peas.  We  put  Al¬ 
falfa  first,  clover  second  and  oats  and 
peas  next — when  all  are  well  handled. 
Put  the  lime  broadcast  on  the  fresh- 
plowed  furrows  and  harrow  it  well  in. 
Use  at  least  one  ton  per  acre.  Wood 
ashes  contain  about  650  pounds  of  lime 
to  the  ton.  You  will  need  to  use  three 
tons  of  the  ashes  to  get  the  effect  you 
will  in  one  ton  of  lime. 

Treatment  of  Kentucky  Orchard. 

L.  V.,  Sharpsburg ,  Ky. — I  would  like  to 
have  some  information  in  regard  to  treating 
my  young  orchard.  It  has  been  set  out  three 
years,  and  I  have  cultivated  it  all  the  time. 
The  first  year  I  raised  tobacco  and  the  next 
two  I  cultivated  it  in  corn.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  to  do  with  it  this  year.  The 
trees  are  very  thrifty  and  healthy.  Would 
it  do  to  sow  it  to  clover  alone,  and  ought 
it  to  be  sprayed,  and  if  so  what  with  and 
what  time?  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some 
one  who  has  had  anthracnose  of  blackcap 
raspberries,  and  if  there  is  any  remedy ; 
also  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Ans. — An  apple  orchard  only  three 
years  old  is  rather  too  young  to  seed 
down  to  clover.  I  would  rather  cultivate 
some  crop  in  the  spaces  between  the  trees 
for  several  years  yet.  The  potato  is  a 
very  good  crop  to  grow  in  an  orchard. 
Corn  is  not  bad,  but  it  shades  the  trees 
considerably,  and  is  also  somewhat  ob¬ 
jectionable  on  account  of  the  amount  of 
water  it  takes  from  the  soil  in  Summer 
when  the  trees  need  it  for  their  growth. 
All  crops  will  act  in  this  way  to  some 
degree,  but  the  potato  is  as  little  damage 
as  any,  and  does  not  shade  the  trees.  It 
leaves  the  ground  in  good  fix  in  the  Fall 
to  receive  a  seeding  of  Crimson  clover, 
rye  or  any  green  crop  that  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  lie  over  Winter.  Even  grass  or 
weeds  on  the  ground  in  Winter  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  nothing.  A  late  seeding  of  oats 
will  grow  up  and  then  be  killed  by  severe 
weather,  making  a  good  covering,  but  rye 
will  not  winter-kill  and  for  that  reason  is 
better,  but  it  must  be  promptly  plowed 
under  before  it  is  a  foot  high  in  Spring. 

H.  e.  v.  D. 


c 


AREFULLY  conducted 

experiments,  ranging  over 
many  years,  have  proved  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  liberal  use  of 
Potash  is  essential  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  big  yields  of  full¬ 
eared  corn. 

Let  us  send  you  our  practical  books  telling  of  these  and 
many  other  careful  crop-feeding  tests ;  they  are  free  to  farmers 
without  any  cost  or  obligation.  Send  name  and  address. 

Address,  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

n  C!iOP’  fifce  a  cal™  w!lich 

H  fa"cy  is  stunted  for  life^and  ''n  in' 

calf,  which  is  well  sfcl  ’  ,d  a  croP-  like  a 

T**!  is  -11  nour;sh ed  hr  u  W 

“  Profitable  maturity  It  °Ughout>  "U  reach 
farm-yard  man  s  a  -"‘known  fact 

no^h.  and  is  not  .  US/  de«y  before  it  can 

^  s^es  of  growth  Th  **  Phnts  ®  their 
"anf  «ert  guanSos  J*’  The  same  is  true  Qf 

Bowlcer  fertili2ers  are  Utilizers.  The 

Ulg  c]lemicals  which  *  °  °f  quick  act- 

8*  season. 

and  sure  aids  to  a  pro^l  ^  So,ubIe,  active 

O  sm,  an(i  ^  greatest  groiett, 

quick-acting  fertilizer.  °  t,me  Squire  a 

Send  for  Til,  „  J 

_  r  illustrated  Cato? 
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GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO 

Warranted  Pure  and.  Unadulterated. 

THE  BEST  SOURCE  OF  PLANT 
FOOD. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  Basic  Slag,  Potash  Salts 

AND  ALL 

Fertilizer  Materials  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Our  80  Page  Book,  l’lant  Food  Problems, 
sent  free  of  charge,  if  you  mention  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Onr  Agricultural  Expert  will  test  your  soil  and 
advise  as  to  its  proper  fertilization,  free  of  charge. 
We  distribute  fertilizing  materials  from  New 

York,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Charleston,  S-  C. 

COE-MOKTIMEIi  COMPANY, 

137  Front  Street,  New  York  City 


A  THRIFTY  GARDEN 

whether  large  or  small,  needs  proper  tools  for 
seeding  and  cultivating.  We  make  garden  imple¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds,  a  tool  for  every  purpose. 

MATTHEWS’  NEW  UNIVERSAL 

Hand  Seeders  and  Cultivators 

Singly  or  combined  with  Hoes,  Plows,  Rakes’ 
Markers,  etc.  Over  20  styles- 
.FREE  BOOKLET  giving  de- 
’scription,  prices  and  valuable 
information  mailed  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  Send  for  it  now. 

GARDEN  TOOLS  FOR 
_  _  EVERY  PURPOSE 

AMES  PLOW  CO.,  54  MARKET  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


MAKE  MONEY 

pulling  stumps,  grubs, etc* 
and  clearing  land  for  your^ 
self  and  others,  Herenltfl 
_ - . - _v8tump  PnMer  Is  the  best* 

Catalog  FREE.  HirculeiMft.  Co..  Dipt.  PS  Cinttnilla.l*. 


Tandem  Garden 
Cultivator , 

You  can  cultivate  either  between  or  astride 
the  rows  and  you  can  change  for  any  width  row 
from  8  to  16  inches  or  from  a  fractional  part  of 
an  inch  to  4  inches  in  depth  by  one  simple  move¬ 
ment  without  tools  and  in  a  moment’s  time. 

It  is  the  easiest  running  cultivator  made 
and  the  only  one  that  man,  woman  or  boy  can 
push  down  the  row  at  an  easy,  com¬ 
fortable,  continuous  walk. 

The  greatest  little  machine  ever  in¬ 
vented  for  amateur  gardeners,  straw¬ 
berry  raisers  or  truck  farmers. 

It  breaks  up  and  works  the  ground 
evenly  and  rapidly  and  in  one-third 
less  time  than  any  other  cultivator. 
And  if  it  does  not  suit  you  better 
than  any  other  hand  cultivator 
you  ever  saw  we  will  take  it  back 
and  give  you  back  your  money. 
Write  today  for  free  descrip¬ 
tive  catalog  and  price  list. 
The  strawberry  growers 
best  friend. 

Schalblo  Mfg.  Co., 
Albion, 
Mloh. 


1UBBARD1 


w 


Made  from  Fresh  Animal  Prod- 
ucts,  Raw  Bone,  Meat  and  the  best 
grades  of  Agricultural  Chemicals. 
We  absolutely  guarantee  them  to 
contain  no  Acid  Phosphates  in  any 
form — except  in  the  so-called  Phos¬ 
phates. 

Conceded  the  standard  by  every 
fertilizer  manufacturer. 


HUBBARD’S 

FERTILIZERS 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


Send  today  for  free  booklet,  re¬ 
plete  with  information  about  proper 
fertilizer  treatment  for  different 
crops,  and  Guaranteed  Analyses  of 
our  various  fertilizers.  Contains 
also  strong  testimonials  from  many 
continuous  users.  The  progressive 
farmer  will  find  it  of  genuine  value 
and  interest. 
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The  Use  of  Fertilizer*. 

R.  FI.  P.,  Marcellas,  N.  Y. — As  this  is  my 
first  year  on  this  farm  I  have  to  figure  on 
good  crops  in  order  to  make  ends  meet,  and 
as  a  number  of  the  cranks  on  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  think  it  economy  to  starve  the  crop 
and  get  no  results,  these  same  people  tell 
me  that  this  soil,  which  is  a  sandy  loam  and 
cobblestone,  will  not  stand  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer.  They  say  it  is  too  quick  for  the  soil. 
They  say  this  farm  is  good  enough  without 
commercial  fertilizer.  This  same  farm  has 
never  had  a  great  amount  of  stable  manure, 
as  stock  has  not  been  kept  very  much,  which 
leads  me  to  believe  that  I  shall  have  to  re¬ 
sort  to  commercial  fertilizer  until  I  can 
furnish  the  farm  with  plenty  of  good  stable 
manure.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  use  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  to  the  amount  of  700  or 
800  pounds  per  acre  on  my  potato  and  cab¬ 
bage  crops?  If  you  approve  of  the  use  of 
commercial  fertilizer,  which  would  be  the 
most  beneficial  to  the  crop,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  economical,  to  apply  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  broadcast  and  work  it  into  the  soil 
or  would  you  recommend  scattering  it  in  the 
furrow  with  the  potatoes? 

Ans. — It  is  no  economy  to  starve  any 
crop.  We  should  not  hesitate  to  use  that 
amount  of  fertilizer  on  your  soil,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  a  high-grade  fertilizer.  By 
that  we  mean  a  mixture  containing  at 
least  four  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  eight  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  six  or  seven  of  pot¬ 
ash.  This  kind  of  fertilizer  is  in  the  end 
cheaper  than  the  poor  stuff  often  used. 
When  1,200  pounds  or  more  to  the  acre 
are  used  we  believe  it  pays  to  divide  the 
fertilizer — broadcasting  half  and  putting 
the  other  half  in  the  drill.  With  800 
pounds  we  would  scatter  all  over  and 
through  the  drill,  working  it  well  into  the 
soil.  A  good  deal  of  nonsense  is  writ¬ 
ten  about  the  use  of  fertilizers.  They  do 
best  in  soils  which  contain  a  fair  amount 
of  decaying  vegetable  matter.  The  most 
successful  fertilizer  farms  we  know  of 
are  inclined  to  be  quick  and  rather  light 
soil.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  us¬ 
ing  fertilizer  judiciously  a  farmer  can 
grow  fair  crops  until  his  farm  is  able  to 
produce  the  fodder  crops,  which  will  keep 
up  an  ample  supply  of  manure.  There  are 
some  light  soils  where  fertilizers  are  used 
year  after  year  with  no  stable  manure  and 
little  in  the  way  of  green  manure,  but  it 
is  not  safe  to  follow  that  rule.  If  pota¬ 
toes  are  grown  it  is  a  good  plan  to  use 
the  fertilizers  on  that  crop  and  have  a 
rotation  including  grass  and  clover. 

Greenhouse  Walls  of  Concrete. 

TF.  C.  P.,  Worcester,  Mass. — I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  building  a  greenhouse  15x8  feet,  the 
foundation  to  be  of  stone  and  cement,  two 
feet  under  the  ground.  From  ground  level 
I  propose  to  make  a  wall  six  inches  thick, 
back  to  be  five  feet  high,  front  three  feet 
high,  sides  to  slope  from  one  to  the  other. 
It  is  to  slope  directly  south  and  be  south  of 
my  house,  so  it  will  be  a  warm  place  to  be 
covered  with  glass.  Would  such  a  house 
crack  from  frost  if  mixed  properly  of  Port¬ 
land  cement  and  sand?  I  have  an  idea  it 
would  be  as  cheap  as  wood  and  a  great  deal 
more  lasting.  The  work  does  not  count. 
Has  anyone  ever  tried  any  such  thing,  so  as 
to  know  what  it  would  cost?  I  intend  to 
use  mine  for  a  cold  frame. 

Ans. — There  would  be  little  danger  of 
cracking  from  frost  if  the  wall  of  the 
greenhouse  were  made  of  good  concrete, 
and  then  allowed  to  dry  properly  before 
being  used.  If  the  wall  were  built  of 
cement  and  sand  only  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  cost  would  be  greater  than 
the  original  cost  of  a  wooden  wall,  but  a 
well-built  concrete  wall  on  a  stone  foun¬ 
dation  would  make  a  permanent  job.  The 
cost  would  vary  according  to  the  grade  of 
cement  used  in  the  concrete.  A  strong 
concrete  for  such  a  purpose  would  be 
one  made  in  the  proportions  of  1-2-3, 
that  is,  one  bushel  of  cement  to  two  of 
sand  and  three  of  broken  stone  or  slag, 
though  much  of  the  average  concrete 
construction  is  after  the  formula  of  1-3-5 
of  the  cement,  sand  and  stone  respectively. 
But  I  should  prefer  to  have  the  high  wall 
eight  inches  thick  rather  than  six  inches, 
though  for  so  short  a  structure  the  latter 
may  prove  to  be  heavy  enough. 

w.  H.  TAPLIN. 


Sunday-school  Teacher:  “Tommy, 
doesn’t  your  conscience  tell  you  when  you 
have  done  wrong?”  Tommy:  “Yes, 
ma’am ;  but  it  doesn’t  tell  my  mother.” — 
Kansas  City  Independent. 


GET  READY  FOR 
HARVEST 

It  Now 


The  Way  to  Get  Ready  for  Harvest 


the  book — and 


It  is  not  enough  to  grow  a  good  crop. 

You  have  to  harvest  it,  before  you  get  your 
profits. 

And  your  profits  now  depend  very  largely  upon 
the  way  you  harvest  it. 

A  worn-out  harvesting  machine,  or  one  that  is 
not  very  good,  even  when  new,  may  delay  you  long 
enough  and  waste  enough  grain,  to  turn  your  profits 
into  loss. 

It  is  a  mighty  poor  policy  to  grow  a  good  crop 
of  grain  and  then  let  a  part  of  it  rot  in  the  field. 

It  does  not  take  a  great  deal  of  waste  to  eat ’up 
all  your  profits. 

It  may  be  only  a  spoonful  of  grain  at  a  time 
but  it  counts. 

Don't  waste. 

You  can’t  afford  it,  and  there  is  no  necessity 
for  it. 

Get  ready  for  a  profitable  harvest. 

Do  it  now,  while  you  have  time. 

Here  is  the  way: 

Go  to  an  International  Harvester  Company 
of  America  dealer  and  ask  him  for  a  catalogue  of 
the  machine  he  handles. 

He  will  be  pleased  to  give, you 
you  will  be  pleased  to  get  it. 

He  will  be  pleased  to  show  you  the  machine — 
and  you  will  be  pleased  to  see  it. 

You  will  find  the  book  extremely  handsome,  well 
illustrated  with  good  pictures,  interesting  from  start 
to  finish  and  full  of  good,  common  sense  about 
harvesting  machines. 

But  more  important,  you  will  find  a  good  har¬ 
vesting  machine. 

That  is  what  you  are  most| interested  in  for  that 
means  dollars  and  cents  to  you. 

We  take  it  that  you  want  a  harvesting  machine 

— that  you  can  depend  upon  to  see  you  through 
the  harvest  without  break  or  delay; 

— that  will  save  you  the  greatest  amount  of  time 
and  labor  and  worry  and  trouble  in  the  busy  har¬ 
vest  days; 

— that  will  harvest  the  grain  you  have  grown 
with  the  least  possible  waste; 

— that  will  not  go  to  pieces  after  cutting  a  few 
hundred  acres; 

— that  will  be  easy  on  your  team; 

— that  you  can  get  repairs  for  easily  and  quick¬ 
ly  when  you  need  them; 

—that  will,  in  short,  give  you  thorough  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  way — doing  for  you  everything  that 
you  can  in  reason  expect  a  harvesting  machine  to  do. 

If  that’s  what  you  want,  all  the  more  reason  for 
looking  up  the  agents  of  the  International  line. 


You  know  the  line — the  six  leading  makes  of 
harvesting  and  haying  machines,  used  wherever 
grain  and  grass  are  grown: 

Champion,  Deering,  McCormick, 
Milwaukee,  Osborne,  Plano. 

Better  harvesting  and  haying  machines  cannot 
be  made. 

As  good  harvesting  and  haying  machines  cannot 
be  made  without  such  facilities  as  the  International 
Harvester  Company  possesses. 

Such  facilities  are  made  possible  only  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  manufacturers  of  these  sev¬ 
eral  lines  of  machines. 

It  is  co-operation  which  enables  them  to  produce 
from  forest  and  mine  their  own  raw  materials — and 
thus  be  independent  of  uncertain  and  fluctuating 
markets.  Acting  together,  they  own,  control  and 
operate  their  own  coal  and  iron  mines,  their  own 
coke-ovens  and  steel  mills,  their  own  lumber  camps 
and  saw  mills.  They  not  only  get  their  raw  materi¬ 
als  of  first  quality,  but  what  is  of  equal  importance 
they  get  them  when  they  want  them. 

It  is  co-operation  which  enables  them  to  main¬ 
tain  experimental  shops  where  every  effort  is  made 
to  perfect  the  principle  and  improve  the  design  of 
the  International  Line. 

It  is  the  great  demand  for  their  machines  which 
enables  them  to  equip  their  factories  with  every  pos¬ 
sible  facility  for  producing  machines  of  the  highest 
excellence — factories  and  workmen  which  could  not 
by  any  possibility  be  maintained  to  supply  a  small 
demand. 

It  is  this  demand  which  enables  them  to  main¬ 
tain  agencies  almost  everywhere  where  grain  is 
grown — convenient  to  you— convenient  to  buy — con¬ 
venient  to  secure  repair  parts. 

The  fact  that  so  many  farmers  cannot  be  persuad¬ 
ed  to  buy  any  other, — the  fact  that  so  many  farm¬ 
ers  continue  to  buy  them, — the  fact  that  they  are 
considered  the  standard  wherever  grain  is  grown  in 
every  part  of  the  world  is  sufficient  indication  of 
their  reputation  and  their  reliability. 

We  don’t  believe  that  you  will  be  willing  to  let 
harvest  time  approach  without  knowing  more  about 
the  International  line  for  1906;  we  know  you  will  be 
glad  to  get  the  catalogue.  Call  on  the  dealer  at  your 
very  first  opportunity. 

Go  to  the  dealer  now.  and  get  whichever  cat¬ 
alogue  you  want. 

If  you  don’t  know  an  International  Dealer — 
write  to  us  for  the  name  and  address  of  the  one 
nearest  you. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  CO..  OF  AMERICA. 

(INCORPORATED) 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 

International  Line: — Binders,  Reapers,  Headers,  Header-Binders,  Corn  Binders,  Corn  Shockers,  Com 
Pickers,  Huskers  and  Shredders,  Corn  Shellers,  Mowers,  Hay  Tedders,  Hay  Rakes,  Sweep  Rakes, 

Hay  Loaders,  Hay  Stackers,  Hay  Balers,  Knife  Grinders,  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumping  Jacks, 
Manure  Spreaders,  Weber  Wagons,  Columbus  Wagons,  Bettendorf  Wagons  and  Binder  Twine. 


Don’t 
buy  a 
Vehicle 
of  any 
kind  until 
you  get  our 
New  Vehicle 
Catalog 


;WeShipon30DaysTrial 


.  Our 
Terms 
Are  the 
Most 

Liberal 
Ever 
Made. 


fjlinr  TUIC  AD  OUT"  san<*  it  to  us  and  tvewillmail  you  free  the  most  complete  catalog  of  vehicles  and  harness  ever  printed.  Thecutsare 

"  vqry  large,  the  descriptions  are  complete  and  plain.  All  vehicles  shipped  direct  from  our  factory.  Prices  lowest 

ever  made.  yon  t  buy  a  vehicle  or  harness  until  you  get  our  1906  catalogue  and  laaDIfllf  CHITII  fkfh  rmtna r>r>  ■■  ■ 

•ee  our  astonishingly  low  prices  and  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  made.  IflAnvin  will  I  I  II  vui  unlwAuUi  H 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

“Beautify  Your  Yard. — This  is  the 
title  of  a  neatly-printed,  24-page  book¬ 
let  on  lawn-making  and  dooryard  plant¬ 
ing  issued  for  free  distribution  by  the 
Conard  &  Jones  Co.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
A  dozen  beautiful  photographic  reproduc¬ 
tions  and  a  suggestive  planting  plan  for 
a  lot  50  x  100  feet  well  illustrate  the 
text,  which  comprises  chapters  on  lawns, 
walks  and  pathways,  gateways  and  en¬ 
trances,  porch-planting,  shrubberies  and 
hedges,  together  with  notes  and  instruc¬ 
tions  for  planting  trees,  shrubs,  hardy 
perennials,  annuals,  vines  and  Summer 
flowering  bulbs.  There  is  also  advice 
concerning  the  management  of  window 
boxes  and  hanging  baskets,  flower  beds, 
roses  and  borders.  The  plan  is  worked 
out  to  the  scale  of  one-eighth  inch  to  the 
foot,  and  a  planting  key  indicates  the 
name  and  position  of  the  plants,  shrubs 
and  trees  best  adapted  for  economical  and 
permanent  effects.  This  little  work  should 
be  highly  useful  to  those  considering  the 
best  way  of  regenerating  old  or  planting 
new  lawns  or  dooryards.  The  booklet  is 
handsome  and  instructive,  containing  no 
advertising  matter  whatever.  It  may  be 
had  by  application  to  the  publishers. 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb. — Who  has 
succeeded  with  Burbank's  Crimson  Win¬ 
ter  rhubarb?  Plants  and  seeds  have 
been  freely  offered  for  several  years, 
yet  no  accounts  of  successful  culture 
have  reached  us.  It  is  claimed  to 
grow  readily  and  quickly  from  seeds, 
and  to  come  quite  true  to  type, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  stand¬ 
ard  varieties.  Plants  of  Crimson  Win¬ 
ter  rhubarb  were  received  on  the  Rural 
Grounds  from  the  originator  several  years 
ago.  One  was  grown  under  glass  and 
others  planted  out  in  the  usual  way.  The 
glasshouse  specimen  produced  a  long 
succession  of  slender  scarlet  stalks  of  very 
good  flavor  when  cooked,  but  made  no 
effort  to  increase  its  crowns,  and  finally 
died  out  The  outdoor  specimens  did 
not  start  well  until  late  Summer.  They 
made  a  few  edible  stalks  in  October,  and 
perished  during  Winter.  Seedlings  are 
claimed  to  do  better  than  crown  divisions. 
Since  this  rhubarb  must  lie  dormant  like 
other  kinds  during  freezing  weather,  and 
is  too  small  in  stalk  during  the  growing 
season  for  commercial  value,  it  is  hard 
to  understand  the  claims  made  for  its 
great  value  in  this  climate.  It  may  be 
useful  where  the  Winters  are  mild  and 
open.  Stalks  sent  us  by  Mr.  Burbank  in 
January  some  years  ago  were  of  fair  size, 
inch  wide  and  18  inches  long,  dull 
crimson  in  color,  thin-skinned  and  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  when  cooked.  We  would 
like  to  hear  from  readers  who  have  tried 
this  new  rhubarb. 

Malakhov  Sweet  Corn. — Seeds  of  this 
interesting  and  extremely  early  little  sweet 
corn  were  obtained  last  Spring  from  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J„  and  planted  early  in 
May,  together  with  blocks  of  Sheffield, 
Golden  Bantam  and  Premo.  Malakhov 
made  a  quick,  vigorous  but  dwarf  growth, 
and  was  in  full  bloom  before  any  of  the 
other  varieties,  but  did  not  quite  finish 
shedding  pollen  before  silks  and  tassels  of 
Bantam  and  Premo  appeared.  The  ears 
of  Malakhov  reached  the  edible  stage 
fully  10  days  before  Premo  and  quite  two 
weeks  before  Bantam  and  Sheffield, 
though  Bantam  is  usually  the  earlier  of 
the  two  varieties  last  mentioned.  Malakhov 
grew  little  over  three  feet  high  and  did 
not  average  more  than  one  ear  to  the 
stalk.  The  ears  are  small  and  slender, 
having  only  eight  rows  of  kernels  and 
are  scarcely  eight  inches  long,  but  the 
quality  is  sweet  and  excellent,  even  bet¬ 
ter  than  Golden  Bantam,  heretofore  prized 
as  the  very  best  of  extra  early  corns.  We 
are  inclined,  from  this  trial,  to  regard 
Malakhov  as  one  of  the  most  desirable 
dwarf  early  kinds  for  home  use,  but  it  is 
too  small  for  market.  The  New  Jersey 
Station  planted  some  seeds  from  the  earli¬ 
est  ripening  ears  as  a  second  crop  and 
grew  ears  in  prime  eating  condition  be¬ 
fore  frost.  We  are  informed  Malakhov 
is  of  Russian  origin,  and  has  been  of¬ 
fered  for  the  last  two  seasons  by  western 
seed  houses.  Crosses  between  Malakhov, 
j  Premo  and  Crosby  have  been  made  at  the 
New  Jersey  Station,  and  seeds  are  offered 
for  trial  to  farmers  in  that  State. 

Winter  Blooming  Gladioli. — We  now 
have  in  bloom  under  glass  the  following 
Gladiolus  species:  G.  Watsonius,  bright 
red  flowers,  three  to  five,  in  a  tall  spike ; 
G.  grandis,  creamy  white,  slightly  tipped 
violet,  very  sweetly  scented  in  the  even¬ 
ing;  G.  tristis,  pale  sulphur  yellow,  young 


blooms  richly  scented;  G.  Millcri,  milk 
white,  fragrant,  and  G.  vittatus,  sold  as 
G.  vinulus,  porcelain  white  with  attractive 
purple  blotches.  These  are  all  old  species 
from  a  botanical  standpoint,  having,  with 
the  exception  of  G.  vittatus,  been  in  culti¬ 
vation  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
centure,  yet  they  are  little  known  in  this 
country.  Holland  growers  offer  the  above 
and  several  other  species  of  early  bloom¬ 
ing  Gladioli,  but  they  are  seldom  imported 
by  our  dealers.  Practically  the  only  Win¬ 
ter-blooming  Gladiolus,  to  be  had  here  in 
quantity  is  the  white-flowered  variety  of 
G.  Colvillei.  known  as  The  Bride.  It  is 
quite  extensively  forced  by  florists,  usu¬ 
ally  coming  into  bloom  about  Easter.  The 
best  strains  have  short  spikes  of  very 
lasting  and  attractive  white  flowers,  with 
white  anthers  and  pollen,  the  ordinary 
kinds  having  purple  pollen  that  soon  dis¬ 
figures  the  blooms.  Gladiolus  Colvillei  is 
itself  a  century-old  hybrid  with  red  or 
striped  blooms,  but  is  so  fixed  in  character 
that  it  not  only  comes  fairly  true  from 
seeds,  but  unmistakably  impresses  itself 
on  dilute  hybrids.  The  Bride  is  easy  to 
grow,  as  the  plant  is  stiff  and  upright  and 
of  such  good  constitution  that  three  to 
five  corms  may  be  crowded  into  a  six- 
inch  pot,  and  still  give  fair  spikes,  if 
consistently  watered  and  fertilized  dur¬ 
ing  the  later  stages  of  development.  They 
should  be  potted  as  soon  as  received  in 
September,  but  may  as  well  be  kept  dark 
and  cool  until  midwinter,  as  no  amount 
of  forcing  seems  likely  to  bring  good 
blooms  before  April.  They  thrive  well  in 
a  light  window  garden.  Of  the  species 
we  are  now  blooming  G.  Watsonius  is 
perhaps  most  attractive,  though  it  has  no 
fragrance.  Good  red-flowered  bulbous 
plants  that  can  be  bloomed  in  early  March 
are  not  plentiful.  The  color  is  bright  and 
pleasing,  the  form  and  poise  of  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  most  graceful,  and  in  addition 
they  are  quite  lasting,  keeping  in  good 
condition  a  week  or  10  days.  The  leaves 
are  tall  and  narrow,  but  so  strongly  ribbed 
that  they  are  almost  cross-shaped  on  sec¬ 
tion.  G.  grandis,  Milleri  and  Tristis  have 
similar  foliage,  and  their  fragrant  blooms 
are  fully  as  lasting.  They  make  graceful 
sprays  for  cutting  and  merit  far  more 
attention  than  they  now  receive.  The 
typical  G.  tristis  runs  into  many  colors 
and  shades  of  brown,  purple  and  yellow, 
but  the  sulphur-colored  variety  is  jnost 
satisfactory  for  Winter  blooming.  It  was 
prominently  advertised  in  this  country 
about  12  years  ago  as  the  only  fragrant 
Gladiolus,  but  this  was  an  error,  as  five 
or  six  other  species  bear  equally  fragrant 
blooms.  G.  vittatus  was  only  discovered 
as  late  as  1888  and  is  apparently  always 
catalogued  under  the  wrong  name  of  vi¬ 
nulus.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant  with  flat, 
smooth  foliage  and  a  pretty  spike  of  six 
or  more  beautifully  formed,  scentless 
flowers,  very  attractively  marked  on  the 
lower  petals  or  divisions.  It  is  of  easy 
culture,  and  in  our  experience  quite  cer¬ 
tain  to  bloom  even  under  adverse  condi¬ 
tions.  The  blooms  are  not  quite  as  last¬ 
ing  as  the  others  mentioned,  but  are  good 
for  a  week  if  cut  and  kept  in  a  cool 
place. 

“Hardy”  Gladioli. — Quite  a  number  of 
Gladiolus  species,  including  one  or  two 
of  the  above  kinds,  are  regarded  as  fairly 
hardy,  and  in  many  parts  of  northern 
Europe  can  be  successfully  grown  in 
frames  or  in  sheltered  places  in  the  bor¬ 
der,  or  near  buildings  with  slight  protec¬ 
tion.  In  South  Europe,  and  probably  in 
most  localities  south  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  they  are  really  hardy  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  We  have  noticed  fine  old  clumps  of 
G.  Bvzantinus  growing  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Mt.  Vernon  estate  near  Alexandria, 
Va.,  and  have  successfully  grown  G.  com¬ 
munis  three  years,  including  two  excep¬ 
tionally  severe  Winters,  on  the  Rural 
Grounds  with  no  protection,  but  as  the 
new  corms  form  each  season  on  the  top 
of  the  old  ones,  thus  coming  nearer  the 
surface,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when 
frost  will  destroy  them,  unless  regularly 
taken  up  and  replanted.  These  species 
are  much  alike,  producing  spikes  of  pur¬ 
ple  or  violet-red  flowers.  They  are  na¬ 
tives  respectively  of  Turkey  and  south¬ 
ern  Europe  generally,  as  far  north  as 
France  and  Germany.  None  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  species,  to  which  group  those  first  de¬ 
scribed  belong,  will  stand  real  freezing, 
and  they  are  very  troublesome  to  winter 
over  in  frames  in  the  latitude  of  New 
York.  They  are  best  grown  as  window 
or  glasshouse  plants.  Corms  should  be 
procured  early  and  potted  in  especially 
light,  well-drained  soil.  The  after  treat¬ 
ment  is  very  simple,  but  they  should  not 
be  forced  until  well  rooted.  Inquiry  for 
the  choicer  kinds  would  doubtless  lead 
our  dealers  to  offer  them.  w.  v.  f. 


High  Grade  Brass 

Sprayers 

Single  and  double  act¬ 
ing.  Bucket,  Knapsack. 

Barrel,  Pumps,  nozzles 
and  appliances. 

»  Best  and  most  complete  pump  and 
sprayer  line  made.  Catalog  free. 

■BARNES  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  13.  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tnn 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  18. 


A  “  FRIEND  ”  INDEED 

IS  T UK 

“FRIEND”  SPRAY  PUMP 

to  fruit  growers.  It  pays  to  spray  whether 
you  have  only  a  few  trees  ora  thousand. 
We  make  small  pumps  for  the  man 
with  a  few  trees,  and  GASOLINE 
POWER  SPRAYERS  forthelargo 
orchardist.  Our  Gasoline  Engines 
pan  he  used  for  all  kinds  of  farm 
work  as  well.  The  best  pumps  for 
all  purposes. 

Write  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  anti  Prices  to¬ 
day. 

FRIEND  MFG.  CO. 

GASPORT,  N.  Y. 


"When  you  buy 

WET 

WEATHER 
CLOTHING 

you  want 
complete 
protection 
a.nd  long 
service. 

These  and  marry 
other  good  points 
are  combined  in 

TOWERS 

FISH  BRAND 

OILED  CLOTHING 

You  cant  afford 
to  buy  an y  other 

■tfJWEICs 
Oman**0 

a  j  towea  co  boston  us  a 
TOWEI  CANADIAN  CO  LTO 
TORONTO  CAN.   


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOODS 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fert  ilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti¬ 
cide.  50-lb.  kegs.  $2.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  $4.50;  half  barrel, 
270  lb., 3Hc  per  lb;  barrel,425  lb.,3t6c.  Send  for  booklet. 

JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker. 
939-41  N,  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SAVE  YOUR  TREES 

from  the  Ravage  of  SAN  JOSE,  COTTONY 
MAPLE  SCALE,  PSYLLA,  Etc. 

all  you  need  is 

“SCALECIDE,”  Water, 

Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than  LIME. 
SULPHUR  and  SALT. 

For  sample,  testimonials  and  price  de¬ 
livered  at  your  Railroad  station,  address 
B*  G.  Pratt  Co..  11  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 


Kl  L- ©-SCALE 

Kills  the  Scale,  a  combination  of  Soluble  Petro¬ 
leum  and  sulphur.  Write  for  circular.  On  sale  in 
New  York  by  Henderson  &  Co.,  Stuinpp  &  Walter, 
Weeber  &  Don,  and  Philadelphia  by  H.  A.  Dreer 
and  H.  F.  Michell. 

Tbe  great  soil  improver  for  Peas,  Beans,  Clovers,  &c. 
Write  for  prices  and  circular.  GRIFFITH  &  TUR¬ 
NER  CO.,  211  N.  Paca  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


lal  agt«.  price. 


For  Mend-a-Rip 

Greatly  Improved.  Better  than  ever. 

Does  all  kinds  of  light  and  beavj 
riveting  and 
stitching. 
Saves  Its 
cost  man  j  times  a  year.  A  per- 
feet  Hand  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter 
combined.  Notice  the  Automatlo  Spacer 
which  makes  neat,  even  stitching.  To 

show  it  means  a  sale.  Agents  make 
$3  to  $15  a  day.  One  agent  made  ICO  first 
day  and  writes  to  hurry  machines  to  him.  Write  forepeo 

B.  Foote  Foundry  Co.Dep.  337  Frederlcktown.O 

(  The  Great  Agents  Supply  House) 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coatiner  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 


FARMERS— SAVE  25r;« 

Get  a  Perfection  Sprayer.  Spray  your  ja  ■  ■■ 

trees,  potatoes,  vines — everything.  Will  pay  ■■  fl  Fj  1  Iff 
for  itself  first  season.  Hand  and  horse  power  %  M  Ig  A  ■ 
combined.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue — free.  ,1  | 

Thomas  Peppler.  Box  45,  Hightstown,  N.  J.  V  I  II  HI 


Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks. 

This  truck  will  fit  any  beam, 
right  or  left,  one  or  two  horse, 
wood  or  steel  plow.  A  boy  can 
handle  it  with  ease,  most  of  the 
time  without  his  hand  on  the 
plow.  Regulates  perfectly 
depth  and  width  of  furrow.  Will  balance  plow  in 
hard,  dry,  stony  soil,  and  save  a  third  of  draft  on 
horses.  The  plowman  does  not  need  to  hold  plow 
handles.  Works  perfectly  in  tall  grass  or  weeds, 
turning  them  completely  under.  Thousands  in  use. 

If  it  does  not  do  all  of  these  things,  you  can 
send  it  back  and  we  will  not  only  return  your 
money  but  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Write  for  our  booklet  "Progress  In  Plowing.”  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.  Retail  price  $5.  Get  special  agents  proposition. 

Wonder  Plow  Co. ,32 7 Factory  St.,  St.  Clair.  Mich, 


More  Power  Spraying  outfits  with 
our  1 1g  and  2 V  H.  P.  AIR-COOLED 
Engines  are  used  than  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  No  water  to  freezo  or  carry. 
It  is  light.  Write  for  Catalog  5  on 
Engines  for  Power  and  Spraying. 


R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 


SPRAY  MATERIAL 
BERRY  BASKETS 
AND  CRATES. 

Everything  for  planting, 

growing;,  harvesting;  and 
marketing:  fruit.  Write  us 
to-day  and  let  us  quote  you 
a  special  price  on  what  you 
need.  The  Powerful  Barrel 
Pump  shown  here  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  any  barrel.  Price 
complete,  ready  to  use, 
only  $4.93.  Send  for  our 
catalogue  of  trees,  plants, 
vines  and  everything  need¬ 
ed  to  care  for  them.  It  is  free  with  a  copy 
of  Green’s  Big  Fruit  Grower  Magazine. 


GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO., 

105  Wall  Street.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


I  The  “Kant-Klog**  Sprayer 

Something  New.  Gets  twice  theresults  with  same  labor 
and  fluid.  All  sizes.  Flat  or  round  spray  from  same  nozzle. 
*f*m****fmL  plFor  trees,  vines,  vegetables,  whitewashing, 
disinfecting,  wagons,  fire.^etc. ,  etc. 

Agents 
Wanted. 

Circular  free. 

East  Ave.,  Rochester  N.  T. 


"No  Trix 


To  introduce  our  patented  pumps  in  ©Ye$, 
county,  we  will  send  one  pump 
to  the  first  to  write  accepting  our 
special  offer.  Write  to-day. 
A  Wooden  Pump  made 
Of  Iron.  Just  remove  fulcrum 
end  handle  to  remove  sutk- 
leather.  Stock  made  of  steel,  baso 
adjustable,  brass  drain  cock  prevents 
freezing.  Guaranteed, 
repairs  done  quickly  above  ground. 


“‘Williams'9  Pump  Co.f  409Harmon  St.,  Indianapolis,  Tnd. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Hen  Notes. — Our  four  Single  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Reds  struck  a  good  gait  in  February. 
They  laid  78  eggs  during  the  28  days.  Two 
days  In  succession  they  laid  four  eggs,  then 
one  day  three;  t hen  three  days  four  each  and 
then  one  day  three.  I  think  highly  of  this 
breed.  The  two  Rose  Comb  Reds  have  start, 
ed.  They  laid  11  eggs  during  the  first  nine 
days  of  March.  The  Brown  leghorn  pullets 
have  also  begun  business.  .  .  .  Our  sit¬ 

ting  hen  advertisement  brought  lots  of  calls. 
One  man  came  to  say  he  had  four  hens  for 
which  he  wanted  81  each.  The  standard 
price  is  our  neighborhood  early  in  the  season 
is  HO  cents.  The  blue  blood  in  a  hen's  veins 
Is  of  no  more  value  in  warming  up  eggs  than 
the  most  ordinary  scrub  blood.  In  fact,  it 
isn’t  as  good,  for  the  scrub  will  generally 
prove  truer  to  nature.  Two  of  our  sitting 
hens  lost  interest  in  their  job  too  early.  They 
covered  our  precious  Red  eggs  carefully  up  to 
about  the  nineteenth  day,  and  then  got  into  a 
tight  with  the  other  sitting  hens;  while  they 
were  fighting  their  eggs  chilled,  and  every 
chick  was  killed.  Not  content  with  this  mis¬ 
chief.  those  foolish  creatures  tried  to  drive 
the  other  faithful  hens  from  their  nests. 
After  such  an  example  of  unfaithfulness  they 
were  thrust  out  into  the  henhouse,  where  they 
actually  had  the  cheek  to  cluck  about  and 
get  into  a  nest  as  though  they  wanted  to  try 
Incubation  again.  It  was  hard  to  have  at 
least  25  good  Red  chicks  destroyed  in  this 
way.  I  have  heard  people  find  fault  with  an 
incubator,  but  the  old  hen  also  has  her 
faults.  When  a  horse  is  guaranteed  “sound 
and  kind"  we  can  take  him  back  if  he  fails, 
hut  no  one  will  guarantee  a  sitting  hen  to 
keep  from  fighting. 

Dishwashing. — Most  farmers  will  sa.v 
that  this  operation,  being  women's  work, 
doesn't  concern  them.  It  does,  however,  be¬ 
cause  if  a  farmer  doesn’t  actually  lend  a  hand 
to  help  at  times  it  is  true  that  the  kitchen 
dominates  the  household.  Anything  thai 
makes  kitchen  work  easier  helps  the  family. 
Here  we  have  a  gleam  of  hope  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  : 

“The  Hope  Farm  man  seems  to  he  chronic¬ 
ally  oppressed  by  the  dishwashing  problem. 
Now  that  he  is  settled  in  the  new  house,  and 
has  an  abundance  of  hot  and  cold  water  in 
t he  kitchen  sink.  let  him  try  this  method: 
Provide  a  dish  mop.  a  whisk  broom  and  a 
chain  dishcloth,  also  a  wire  or  other  drainer. 
As  the  dishes  used  In  preparing  a  meal  are 
done  with  set  in  the  sink  and  fill  with  cold 
water.  When  dishwashing  time  comes  turn 
t lie  hot  water  faucet  to  run  a  slow  stream; 
hold  one  dish  at  a  time  under  the  faucet, 
using  mop  for  tea  cups  and  very  slightly 
soiled  things,  whisk  broom  for  those  that 
need  rubbing.  One  dash  of  hot  water  after 
the  dish  is  clean  and  it  may  be  turned  over 
on  the  drainer  to  dry  without  the  use  of 
a  cloth.  Burnt  kettles  and  saucepans  should 
!*e  set  on  the  stove  with  a  little  sal  soda  in 
water  and  will  then  come  clean  without  scrap¬ 
ing.  Of  course  it  is  presumed  that  all  table 
dishes  are  scraped  for  the  benefit  of  the  bid¬ 
dies  before  going  to  the  sink.  The  hands 
need  not  go  into  water  at  all,  and  very  little 
soap  is  needed,  the  hot  water  melting  all 
grease.” 

While  that  doesn’t  exactly  make  play  out 
of  work,  it  comes  nearer  to  it  than  the  old 
style  of  scrubbing  greasy  dishes  with  .a  thick 
rag  in  cool  water.  In  some  country  places 
where  all  water  must  be  pumped  by  hand  the 
hot  water  supply  is  limited.  We  have  a  tank 
in  the  upper  story  connected  with  the  large 
tank  at  the  barn.  Thus  far  this  has  worked 
well.  Last  Summer  we  had  a  great  trouble 
with  leaks  in  the  pipes  underground.  We 
find  that  these  leaks  were  in  the  hydrants. 
When  t hey  were  taken  out  and  the  pipes 
closed  the  water  held. 

Emulsified  Kerosene.  —  I  have  long 
claimed  that  kerosene  is  a  great  cleaner  for 
dishes  or  clothes,  and  that  its  use  would 
greatly  help  dishwashing.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  get  our  folks  to  try  It,  probably  be¬ 
cause  I  did  not  present  the  proper  argument. 
Our  Massachusetts  friend  who  talks  about  the 
dishwashing  has  this  to  offer  : 

“There  is  no  question  but  the  use  of  kero¬ 
sene  greatly  simplifies  washing  and  all  other 
cleaning,  but  if  there  is  to  be  no  odor  from 
it  the  kerosene  must  be  emulsified.  To  one 
cup  of  soft  soap  or  soap  jelly  made  by  melt¬ 
ing  bar  soap  and  two  tablespoons  kerosene ; 
stir  and  beat  until  well  mixed,  then  add  to 
the  water  in  which  soiled  clothes  are  to  be 
boiled.  No  rubbing  will  be  required  in  most 
cases.  This  method  is  especially  adapted  to 
removing  pitch  from  the  garments  of  the  saw¬ 
mill  worker.  The  one  objection  to  using  ker¬ 
osene  on  washday  is  that  it  soon  ruins  the 
rubber  rolls  of  fhe  wringing  machine.” 

It  is  wonderful  how  far  soft  soap  will  go 
in  getting  people  to  change  their  views!  Tilts 
combination  certainly  ought  to  do  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

■Apples  and  Disease. — Last  week  we  start¬ 
ed  a  discussion  on  strawberries  and  rheuma- 
usm.  I  neglected  to  say  that  one  so-called 
cure  ’  for  gout  consists  in  drinking  large 
quantities  of  sweet  cider.  The  potash  in  the 
cider  is  thought  to  help  the  trouble.  But 
here  comes  our  Massachusetts  friend  again 
with  the  first  shadow  I  have  yet  seen  on  the 
Apple  Consumers'  League  programme: 

“Let  the  apple-loving  Hope  Farm  man  pity 
tnat  unfortunate  of  like  mind  to  whom  the 
eating  of  even  one  raw  apple  means  a  more 
or  less  severe  attack  of  enteritis.” 

I  certainly  do  feel  sorry  for  such  an  unfor¬ 
tunate,  and  I  am  quite  unable  to  account  for 
1 V  Life  would  certainly  lose  much  of  its 
cnarm  if  apples  had  such  an  effect  upon  me. 
f  should  keep  on  eating  them,  and  take  the 
consequences— I  fear.  I  should  hunt  for  some 
antidote  to  take  along  with  the  fruit.  This 
only  goes  to  show  what  a  strong  and  contra- 
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dietorv  thing  the  human  system  is,  and  how. 
in  spite  of  this,  we  use  it  ns  thought  it  were 
made  of  concrete  and  steel.  It  is  a  little 
more  in  our  line  to  turn  to  the  following  note 
from  Connecticut : 

“We  tried  a  tin  of  the  baked  Sheep  Noses 
as  we  call  them  here,  as  you  suggested.  We 
are  still  trying  them.  We  will  still  continue 
trying  them  as  long  as  they  hold  out.” 

Of  course  when  this  man  speaks  of  “Sheep 
Nose”  he  means  the  apple  of  peculiar  shape 
and  good  enough  in  flavor  to  tempt  our  Mass¬ 
achusetts  friend  to  eat  a  dozen  and  glory  in 
the  martyrdom  that  follows. 

A  1. 1,  Sorts. — I  will  try  to  reply  briefly  to 
some  of  the  many  questions  that  are  pouring 
in  : 

“Having  ditched  my  meadow  and  not  hav¬ 
ing  stone  for  stone  drain,  what  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  as  next  best  as  a  conveyance  for  the 
water.”  l.  s. 

Tile,  of  course,  make  the  best  drains.  I 
consider  stones  next  best,  but  if  I  could  not 
get  them  I  would  use  straight  poles,  rise 
three  or  four  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  giv¬ 
ing  a  good  fall  to  the  drains.  Put  some  fine 
brush  on  top  of  the  poles,  and  cover  first  with 
stiff  clay,  letting  it  harden  before  filling  in. 
This  is  not  a  perfect  drain,  yet  I  know  of 
some  put  in  this  way  which  have  worked  well 
for  years. 

Several  have  asked  this  question  : 

“Which  of  the  two  will  make  the  best  hay 
for  either  horses  or  cattle  and  which  will  give 
the  largest  yield  per  acre,  oats  or  millet,  and 
which  of  the  millets  makes  the  best  hay?” 

The  Japanese  Barnyard  millet  gives  ns  con¬ 
siderably  more  hay  to  the  acre  than  oats  cut 
green.  This  millet  is  good  fodder  for  cattle, 
hut  we  would  not  use  it  for  horses.  We 
would  not  feed  any  of  the  millets  to  horses. 
Many  cases  of  sickness  are  reported  from 
such  feeding. 

Here  is  a  small  lot  farmer  arter  a  large 
lot  of  fodder : 

“I  am  expecting  to  raise  forage  for  a  horse 
and  cow  the  coming  year  on  land  that  is 
somewhat  run  down,  and  would  like  to  know 
if  the  Canada  pea  and  Soy  bean  are  suitable 
for  this  location,  or  can  I  do  better  with  some 
other  forage  crop?  Also,  what  commercial 
fertilizers  and  what  amount  shall  I  use  to 
the  acre?” 

Oats  and  Canada  peas  sown  together  earlv 
in  the  Spring  will  give  a  fine  lot  of  feed. 
Our  plan  is  to  sow  Canada  peas  at  the  rate 
of  one  bushel  to  the  acre  on  top  of  the 
ground.  Plow  them  under  with  a  light  plow. 
Then  sow  oats  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels 
per  acre  on  the  furrows  and  work  them  in 
with  a  harrow.  Use  500  pounds  per  acre  of 
a  fertilizer  containing  three  per  cent  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  eight  of  phosphoric  acid  and  at  least 
six  of  potash.  Cut  the  crop  when  the  peas 
are  forming  their  pods  and  cure  like  clover 
hay.  Then  plow  the  ground  at  once  and  sow 
fodder  corn  thickly  in  drills.  Cultivate  this 
and  late  in  August  sow  rye  in  the  corn  and 
cultivate  it  in.  This  will  give  you  a  good 
crop  of  oats  and  peas,  a  fair  crop  of  fodder 
corn  and  a  stand  of  rye  for  next  year.  I 
would  rather  try  this  than  to  sow  Soy  beans. 

Here  is  a  question  from  Emil  Grafe,  the 
Dixon  strawberry  man  : 

“An  agent  came  to  my  place  trying  to  sell 
me  a  new  red  raspberry,  the  ‘New'  York  Seed¬ 
ling,’  which  he  says  grows  berries  as  large 
as  blackberries,  is  of  higo  flavor,  very  hardy 
in  cane  and  fruit  very  firm,  bearing  double 
as  many  quarts  of  berries  to  the  bush  as 
King  or  Cuthbert.  People  who  are  growing 
this  raspberry  are  getting  rich  very  fast. 
Pickers  are  getting  one  cent  a  quart  for  pick¬ 
ing  and  can  pick  300  quarts  a  day.  The 
plants  grow  best  in  poor  soil  when  top-dressed 
with  ground  hone.  This  would  be  a  grand 
berry  for  the  poor  hills  near  Hope  Farm.  I 
did  not  order  any  of  these  plants,  as  I  do 
not  like  to  get  rich  too  fast.  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  or  your  readers  if  there  Is  such  a 
thing  as  a  New  York  Seedling  raspberry.” 

I  sometimes  think  I  wouldn't  mind  getting 
rich  just  to  see  how  it  seems  to  have  more 
money  than  you  can  spend.  I  imagine  one 
would  get  tired  of  it,  but  the  experience  would 
be  novel.  I  have  tried  some  of  the  roads  to 
wealth  and  lost  my  way.  I  am  not  going  to 
try  this  berry  route,  as  I  have  no  money  to 
bury.  I  should  deserve  a  worse  jolt  than 
that  given  the  unfaithful  servant  who  hid 
his  talent  in  the  ground  !  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  variety,  don't  believe  there  is  any  and 
don't  believe  it  would  pay  me  to  try  it  if 
there  was  one.  That  agent  Is  a  star"  orator 
though.  h.  w.  c. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  18. 


A  SQUARE  DEAL  WITHOUT  THE  DEALER. 

COLUMBIA  Budgies 

Direct  to  You— 30  Days  Free  Trial. 

If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  any  kind  of 
a  vehicle,  write  to¬ 
day  for  our  now  and 
handsome  Columbia 
catalogue, 
which  de¬ 
scribes  our 
more  than 
250  styles 
of  vehicles 
&  harness, 
guaran¬ 
teed  for 
2  years, 

Columbia  King  $50  Buggy 

In  every  way  equal  to  the  finest  $75  and  $100 
vehicles  sold  at  retail  in  your  vicinity, 

Columbia 
Bostonian 
$75  Surrey 

At  ordiuary  re¬ 
tail  price  would 
cost  you  $125  to 
$150.  Also  other 
Columbia  Sur¬ 
reys,  $40  and  up. 

Columbia 
$50 

Runabout 

Built  for  hard 
service  and  easy 
riding.  Other  Columbia  Runabouts,  $30  and  up. 

Don’t  forge'  to  write  for  our  new  big  catalog 
of  vehicles  and  harness  at  once.  There’s  lots 
worth  leamiJig  in  it.  Address, 

Columbia  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.8&nc“ilSi.AR 


“How  Good  Buggies  Are  Made” 

I  have  written  a  book  about  buggies  which  goes  into  details  to  such  an 
extent  that  when  you  have  read  it,  you  can  tell  whether  any  buggy  is  worth 
buying  or  not.  I  want  to  send  you  this  book  and  our  new  1906  Split  Hick¬ 
ory  Vehicle  Catalogue  FREE.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  we  prove  that  our 
$50  Split  Hickory  Special  Top  Buggy  is  as  good  as  we  say;  how  you  can 
save  $25  when  you  buy  direct  from  us.  I  want  you  to  know  about  our 
big  new  Factory,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  making  of  Split  Hickory 
Special  Top  Buggies.  Thousands  of  Split  Hickory  Specials  are  in  use 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  country.  Let  me  send  you  testimonials  from 
people  right  in  your  own  locality,  showing  what  perfect  service  they  are 
giving;  how  well  pleased  they  are  with  them.  Let  me  explain  our  liberal 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  PLAN 


1906 
Split 
Hickory 
Special 


Rim  Wheels,  Long  Distance  Axles,  Quick 
Shifting  Shaft  Couplings,  French  Open  Head 
‘  Springs,  Fine  Broadcloth  Upholstering,  Solid 
Panel  Spring  Back,  Genuine  Leather  Quar¬ 
ter  Top,  Genuine  Split  Hickory  Wheels, 
and  a  hundred  other  special  features. 


You  can  use  one  of  our  buggies  30 
days  and  compare  it  with  buggies 
costing  $25  more.  And  if  not  the  equal  of 
any  $75  buggy,  and  thoroughly  satis¬ 
factory,  you  can  send  it  back  at  our 
expense.  We  give  a 

Two-Year  Legal  Guarantee 

with  every  vehicle.  If  you  wiH  send  me 
your  name  and  address  at  once,  I  will 
mail  you  one  of  these  guarantees,  also 
my  booklet,  entitled  “Good  Buggies  And 
How  They  Are  Made,”  and  in  addition, 
our  new  180-page  Catalogue  of  Top  Bug¬ 
gies, Driving  W  agons, Surreys, Phaetons, 
Carriages,  Spring  Wagons,  Stanhopes, 
Carts  and  Harness. 

Five  minutes  of  your  time,  and  thej 
cost  of  a  Postal  Card  or  a  stamp,  puts^ 
you  in  possession  of  Information 
that  will  save  you  many  a  hard- 
earned  dollar. 


H.  C.  PHELPS,  President, 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO., 

Station  290,  CINCINNATI 
OHIO 


desired,  and  give 

with  a  written  guarantee 
Save  Dealers’  Profits. 

UNION  BUGGY 


There  are  reasons 

Let  Us  “Show  You  ” 

How  and  why  we  can  sell  you  this  $75.00  Buggy 
for  $40  00.  Investigate,  we  will  help  you.  Ask 
for  our  200  page  illustrated  Style 
Book  Free.  You  are  not  prepared 
to  get  the  best  for  your  money  un¬ 
til  you  have  it.  Wheels  and  gears 
made  of  selected  “Shell  Bark” 
Hickory,  rolled  steel  tires,  forged 
steel  axles,  oil  tempered  springs. 
Old  fashioned  oil  and  lead  hand 
painting.  We  ship  on  approval, 
without  one  cent  in  advance,  when 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

for  Two  Years.  Money  refunded  on  all  purchases  not  satisfactory. 
We  build  150  styles  of  Vehicles,  50  styles  of  Harness.  Ask  the 

CO.,  No.  75  Saginaw  St.,  Pontiac,  flich. 


You 


TRADE 
Your  Old 
Buggy  fora 
New  One 

We  are  Belling  the  entire 
outpu  t  of  a  buggy  top  and  re¬ 
pair  factory  at  less  than  reg¬ 
ular  factory  prices.  You  can  make  your  Old  baggy 
look  like  new  for  only  a  few  dollars. 

Eight  Faotories  With  One  Selling 
Head.  Entire  Output  direct 
to  you. 

The  entire  output  of  eight  factories  making  Bug¬ 
gy  Tops  anti  Supplies.  Vehicles  of  all  kinds,  Faints 
and  Varulshes,  Steel  Ranges,  Sewing  Machines, 
Farm  and  Blacksmith  Tools,  Steel  Wheels  onu 
Handy  Wagons,  Telephones  and  Supplies. 

All  combined  to  cut  down  selling  expense  and  de¬ 
liver  goods  to  the  consumer  direct  at  unheard  of 
low  prices. 


Write  for  Big  Free  Catalog. 

describing  and  illustrating  the  output  of  all  of  our 
factories  In  one  big  volume.  The  greatest  selling 
plan  ever  devised,  to  save  money  for  the  buyer, 
plainly  and  clearly  explained.  The  Boole  is  free. 
Write  for  it. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO., 
Dept,  31  Cleveland,  O. 


CARRIAGES 

Buggies,  Runabouts, 

8urrie8,  Stanhopes,  8pring 
Wagons,  Farm  Wagons,  in 
fact,  everything  in  Ve¬ 
hicles  and  anything  in 
the  Harness  line.  All  at 
our  straight  factory 
prices.  Our  free  catalog 

.  — —  — —  -  offers  the  largest  choice 

oi  sty  lee.  We  ship  without  money  in  advance,  guar- 
ant«e  safe  delivery,  give  80  Hays  Free  Trial  und  2 
years  guaranty.  Our  $SO  AUTO  TOP  BUCCY 
ib  the  wonder  of  the  vehicle  world.  Don’t  buy  ve- 
hide  or  harness  until  you  hear  from  us. 

Write  today  for  Free  Money-Saving  Catalogue. 

U.  S.  BUGGY  A  CART  CO., 

Sta.  27 Cincinnati,  O. 


TANKS  and  TOWERS 

We  Brn.r>  All  Sizes  and  Kinds 
CALDWELL  TANKS  don’t  leak. 
CALDWELL  TOWE  K8  don’t  fall 
down. 

Get  Illustrated  catalogue:  also 
ask  fur  prices,  erected  ready  for 
use. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO  , 

Louisville,  Ky. 


Thc  Milburn 
Wagon 

Costs  more  but  is  worth  more  than  it  costs. 

In  wagon  building  the  competition  is  so 
keen,  that  the  higher  priced  wagons  must  be 
better  made. 

But  it  pays  to  put  this  little  extra  money 
into  a  better  wagon. 

Because  no  matter  how  careful  you  may  be, 
there  will  come  a  day  when  the  cheap  wagon 
will  go  down. 

And  then  the  few  dollars  you  saved  in  buy¬ 
ing  the  cheap  wagon  will  cost  you  many 
dollars  in  bother  and  repairs. 

The  Milburn 
wagon  is  made 
good, from  lum¬ 
ber  to  paint. 

It  is  made  by 
one  of  the  old 
est  and  largest 
wagon  com¬ 
panies  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 

We  carry  in 
our  yards,  air 
drying,  more 
lumber  per  wagon  made,  than  any  other 
wagon  company  in  the  world. 

The  cut  shows  just  one  of  our  scores  of 
sheds.  Note  the  way  the  material  is  lifted 
from  the  ground  and  piled  openly  for  free 
circulation  of  air. 

Well,  after  that  pile  of  lumber  has  stood 
there  from  three  to  six  years,  it  is  ready  to 
be  made  into  Milburn  Wagons. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  something  of  how 
the  material  is  worked  up  and  what  really 
makes  a  good  wagon,  we  have  a  free  book  we 
will  send  you. 

This  book  is  in  reality  a  correspondence 
course  in  the  judging  of  good  wagons. 

After  any  man  has  read  it  carefully,  he  can 
never  again  be  fooled  by  outward  appear¬ 
ances,  or  talked  into  putting  ills  money  into 
a  cheap  or  carelessly  made  wagon. 

You  ought  to  have  this  book,  and  it  is  sent 
free.  Write  for  it. 

MILBURN  WAGON  COMPANY, 
Dept.  R.  Toledo.  Ohio. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


PERIOD  OF  GESTATION. 

How  many  months  do  the  following  ani¬ 
mals  carry  their  young  previous  to  birth : 
horse,  cow,  sheep  and  sow?  s. 

New  York. 

Individual  animals  vary  considerably, 
but  the  following  is  the  average  period  of 
gestation,  based  on  a  long  series  of  obser¬ 
vations :  Mare,  330  days;  cow,  285;  ewe, 
150;  sow,  120. 


TURKEY  NOTES. 

Soon  after  the  first  of  March  your  tur¬ 
keys  will  be  looking  for  nests.  Encour¬ 
age  them  to  stay  near  home  by  making 
nests  for  them  on  or  near  the  ground, 
in  secluded  spots.  A  barrel  laid  on  its 
side,  a  shovelful  of  earth  thrown  in,  a 
little  chaff  on  top  of  the  ground,  makes 
a  nest  to  their  liking.  They  usually 
choose  a  place  where  they  will  be  hidden 
from  sight,  but  take  strange  fancies  at 
times.  Last  Spring  I  had  an  ordinary 
shoe-box  in  my  woodshed,  in  which  I 
had  put  some  straw  as  a  scratching  place 
for  my  bantams.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
an  egg  there  one  day,  and  eventually  five 
turkeys  chose  it  as  a  laying-place;  occa¬ 
sionally  we  would  see  all  five  turkeys  in 
the  box  at  one  time,  sandwiched  so 
closely  that  we  wondered  how  they  ever 
got  there.  This  box  was  in  plain  sight 
of  everyone  going  to  and  from  the  barn, 
and  we  would  stroke  the  turkeys  as  we 
passed  by. 

It  does  not  matter  where  they  make 
their  nests,  as  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to 
move  them  to  a  convenient  place  when 
we  want  to  set  them.  We  are  well 
pleased  if  our  hens  do  not  commence  lay¬ 
ing  until  about  the  middle  of  March,  as 
we  do  not  care  to  set  any  irr  this  latitude 
(near  Kingston,  N.  Y.)  until  about  the 
middle  of  April.  If  we  suspect  one  of  our 
hens  has  stolen  her  nest,  we  keep  them  all 
shut  up  some  morning  until  about  11 
o’clock ;  when  let  out  they  will  probably 
go  quickly  to  their  nests,  thus  making  it 
easy  to  find  them.  Take  great  care  that 
the  eggs  do  not  become  chilled.  As  soon 
as  brought  to  the  house  set  on  end  in  a 
pan  or  box  of  grain  or  bran,  changing 
them  end  for  end  occasionally.  Kept  in 
this  way  in  a  cool  place  they  will  hatch 
well  a  month  after  being  laid.  We  like 
to  set  our  turkey  eggs  all  at  one  time — 
using  fowl  hens  if  we  have  not  enough 
turkeys.  Late-hatched  turkeys  seldom  do 
well  unless  they  can  be  kept  apart  from 
the  earlier-hatched  and  have  extra  care. 

m.  c.  v.  w. 


Cement  Floor  for  Henhouse. 

W.  D.,  Titusville,  Pa. — I  am  building  a 
poultry  bouse  14x36  feet,  and  I  wish  to  put 
in  a  cement  floor.  Will  some  of  the  many 
friends  of  your  paper  tell  me  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  foundation  for  the  cement, 
also  how  to  mix  it  so  as  to  get  a  good 
floor?  About  how  much  cement  will  it  take 
to  do  the  job  and  what  is  the  best  cement 
to  use?  About  how  much  should  the  job 
cost  when  finished? 

Ans. — All  the  preparation  necessary 
will  be  a  sound  solid  dirt  foundation  with 
drainage  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  cracking  from  heaving  or  settling.  If 
the  building  is  placed  over  sod  land,  clean 
the  surface  soil  away,  and  make  the  sur¬ 
face  smooth ;  then  put  down  2x4  scant¬ 
ling  flatwise;  have  ready  a  straight  edge 
as  long  as  the  width  of  the  building  if  not 
over  12  feet  wide.  If  wider  put  down  in 
two  sections,  which  means  a  scantling  in 
the  middle.  Now  mix  the  coarsest  sand 
you  can  find,  three  parts,  Portland  ce¬ 
ment  one  part,  hoeing  over  in  a  box 
3x6  feet  with  sides  one  foot  high  in  the 
dry  form  until  thoroughly  mixed.  Then 
add  watei  enough  to  make  a  spreadable 
mortar.  Spread  on  the  floor  space  at 
once  a  bit  thicker  than  the  two-inch  thick¬ 
ness  required,  and  work  down  solid  and 
smooth  or  level  with  the  straight  edge. 
Do  not  try  to  finish  with  a  trowel ;  it 
makes  a  slightly  undulating  surface  diffi¬ 


cult  to  clean.  Be  sure  that  no  air  bubbles 
are  left  in  the  mixture.  They  will  sooner 
or  later  break  and  be  annoying.  I  would 
not  advise  a  rough  surface  finish  for  a 
henhouse,  but  rather  would  I  smooth  the 
surface  with  a  trowel  after  it  has  been 
down  two  or  three  hours.  It  will  always 
be  covered  with  straw,  and  so  not  slippery, 
and  this  smooth  finish  will  be  more  easily 
cleaned,  which  it  should  be  once  a  week. 
Of  course  I  am  unable  to  figure  cost  of 
your  job  because  the  size  is  not  men¬ 
tioned.  But  for  each  10  x  10  or  100  square 
feet  there  would  be  16  cubic  feet  of  plas¬ 
tic  mortar  or  1 7-9  cubic  yard.  It  will 
require  2.48  barrels  cement  and  one  cubic 
yard  of  sand  per  cubic  yard  of  plastic 
mortar  or  V/2  barrel  cement  and  16-27 
cubic  yard  of  sand  for  the  100  square 
feet  two  inches  thick.  From  the  size  of 
your  building  and  the  cost  of  the  cement 
in  your  market  plus  cost  of  sand  you  can 
quickly  determine  total  cost.  There  are 
many  good  cements;  buy  the  brand  used 
by  railroads  or  contractors  in  your  local¬ 
ity.  Put  down  a  form  and  build  up  a 
covering  to  the  top  of  the  sill,  thereby 
shutting  out  all  escape  for  warm  air. 

_ H.  E.  COOK. 

The  Banner  Egg  Yiei.d. — In  response  to 
the  call  for  a  better  hen  record  than  that 
given  by  F.  W.  R.  on  page  160  I  will  give 
ours.  Our  eggs  have  not  sold  at  as  high  a 
price,  but  I  can  keep  “inside  the  facts”  and 
present  a  better  egg  record.  We  have  48 
hens,  most  of  them  Buff  Orpingtons,  and 
the  remainder  grade  R.  I.  Reds,  and  three 
days  during  the  present  Winter,  January  14, 
22  and  February  17)  they  have  laid  35  eggs. 
On  many  other  days  they  have  laid  more  than 
30,  while  the  daily  average  for  the  month  of 
January  was  a  fraction  more  than  28.  Our 
henhouses  are  not  very  warm,  and  have  been 
cleaned  only  four  oj-  five  times  since  the  first 
of  October.  The  fowls  have  had  no  meat, 
cut  bones,  animal  meal  nor  commercial  grit. 
They  have  been  heavily  fed  and  are  very 
fat.  Many  of  file  other  pet  theories  of  poul- 
trymen  have  been  thrown  to  the  winds, 
but  the  lady  of  the  hpuse  is  very  fond  of  hen 
society.  v.  r.  w. 

Lysander,  N.  Y. 

Lice  on  Cattle. — Referring  to  lice  on  cat¬ 
tle,  page  133,  I  would  suggest  the  use  of  lark¬ 
spur  and  rum,  which  I  know  would  kill  the 
lice,  and  would  not  remove  the  hair.  j.  k. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  IS. 

NOURISH 

the  body,  don’t  dose  it 
with  medicine.  Scott’s 
Emulsion  is  the  best 
nourishment  in  existence. 
It  is  more  than  a  food; 
you  may  doubt  it,  but  it 
digests  perfectly  easy  and 
at  the  same  time  gets  the 
digestive  functions  in  a 
condition  so  that  ordinary 
food  can  be  easily  di¬ 
gested.  Try  it  if  you  are 
run  down  and  your  food 
doesn’t  nourish  you. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  GO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA.  ILL 


“SAVE-THE-HORSE”  Spavin^re, 

Registered  Trade  Mark. 

Dillon,  S  .C.— Before  using  “Save-the-Horse”  my  mare  went  on  three 
legs,  row  you  can’t  tell  it.  It  beats  anything  I  ever  saw.  A.  L.  BETHEA. 

"Save-the-Horse”  Permanently  Cures  Sparin' 

Ringbone  fexcept  low  Ringbone) ,  Curb,  Thoroughpin,  Splint 
Shoe  Boil,  Wind  Puff,  Injured  Tendons  and  all  lameness,  with” 
out  scar  or  loss  of  hair.  Horse  maj  work  as  usuaL 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  V. 

Formerly  Troy,  N.  Y. 


SC.00  Guarantee— as  binding  to  pro- 
tect  you  as  legal  talent  could 

make  it.  Send  for  copy  and  booklet. 

At  Druggitt.  and  Jtoalrr.  or  Exprtt.  paid. 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 


ly  .... - - 

ments.  When  we  say  cure,  and  it 
fails,  1100.  reward.  Never  claimed 
yet.  Get  free  “Veterinary  Experi¬ 
ence.11  100  pages.  Makes  you  mas¬ 
ter  of  horse  ailments  and  diseases. 
Write  for  copy. 

Tattle's  Elixir  Co., 

30  Bevarly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CANADIAN  BRANCH: 

82  8L  Gabriel  Street,  Montreal,  Quebec. 


You  Can’t  Cut  Out 

A  liOG  SPAVIN  or 
THOROUGHPIN,  but 

ABS0RBINE 


will  clean  them  off,  and  you  work  the 
horse  same  time.  Does  not  blister  or 
remove  the  hair.  Will  tell  you  more  If 
you  write.  @2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Book 5-B  free.  ABSOKBINE.JB.,  for 
mankind,  @1.00  Bottle.  Cures  Varicose 
Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele,  Ruptured 
Muscles  or  Ligaments,  Enlarged  Glands, 
Allays  Bain.  Genuine  mfd.  only  by 

W.  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Monmouth  St ,  Springfield, Mass. 

MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 

DON’T 
LET 
HIM 
SUFFER 


SEND 
TO-DAY 
ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 

ONLY  POSITIVE 

AND 

PERMANENT 

CURE 


MINERAL 

Fourth  Avenue. 


S3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case' 

or  your  money  will  be 
refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE  will 

j  cure  ordinary  cases. 

[3  Sent  post  paid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

AGENTS  WANTED  L 

HEAVE  REMEDY  COMPANY 

V I T  T  8  B  C  R  « It 


PA. 


A  Lady  can  hold  him. 


of  the  BEERY  BIT 
TOUR  BITS  IN  ONE 

Cure  Kirkers,  IlnnawayB,  Pullers, 
Kliy.rs,  ete.  Send  for  Bit  on  Ten 
Bays’  Trial  and  circular  showing 
the  four  distinct  ways  of  using  it. 
Prof  J.Q.  Beery,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio. 


KENTUCKY  JACK  FARM. 

A  fine  lot  of  big  Black  well-bred 
KENTUCKY  JACKS,  also  Im¬ 
ported  SPANISH  JACKS, 
selected  by  me  personally  from 
the  very  best  breeds  of  Jacks  in 
Spain.  We  furnish  a  certificate 
of  pedigree  with  each  Imported 
Jack.  Come  and  see  me  or  write 
for  prices.  I  can  please  you. 

JOE  E.  WRIGHT  ,  Junction  City,  Ky. 

KENTUCKY  JACKS 

Jk  AND  STALLIONS. 

|P|L  One  hundred  head  of 

Jacks,  Jennets.  Saddle,  Trotting 
and  Pacing  Stallions  and  some  nice 
#  Poland  China  Hogs,  We  won  more 
S  Wx  premiums  on  Jacks  than  all  other 
breeders  combined  at  Ky.  State  Fair 
1905.  Write  for  what  you  want. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  COMPANY,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Branch  barn  for  jacks,  Marion,  Kansas. 

The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  Saves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS  WAGONS! 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17,  Geneva,  Ohio. 

A  3  to  4  Months  Old  Pig,  EXPRESS  PA  D, 

In  exchange  for  a  few  days  of  your  spare  time.  You 
invest  no  money.  Send  tor  particulars  at  once. 
PENN  A.  BERKSHIRE  CO.,  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 


Large  English  Berkshires  fate.  ‘S  2- 

year  old  Registered  Sow  of  choicest  breeding. 
NUTWOOD  FARMS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y„  R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 

Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg:,  Pa. 


R 


EG.  O.  I.  C.  AND  P.  CHINA  PIGS,  CHEAP. 

JOHN  L.  TREXLER,  Mertztown,  Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

All  ages  and  sexes,  son  of  Lord 
Premier,  No.  50001,  the  $1,500  Boar,  at  head  of  herd 
Send  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  FOR  SALE 

Butter  Boy  Mechthilde,  Born  March  15,  1905. 

More  white  than  black;  well  grown;  a  fine  indiviuual. 
Sire,  a  son  of  De  Kol  2ds.  Butter  Boy  3d.  Dam 
made  440.4  lbs.  milk,  3.0#  fat,  19.4.0  butter  in  7  days. 
1753.95  lbs.  milk,  77.98  lbs.  butter  in  30  days.  A.R.O. 

T.  A.  MITCHELL, 

Weedsport,  N.  Y.  Oakland  Farm. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  on 
anything  needed  In  Holsteln-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co,.  N.Y. 

The  Edgewater  Herd, 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Holstein  cattle  of  the  purest  breeding,  Chester 
White.  Poland  China.  Berkshire,  Essex,  and  Duroe 
Jersey  Red  Swine  of  all  ages  A  Splendid  bred  lot 
of  Young  Stock  on  Hand  for  Sale,  also  Choice  Grade 
Dairy  Cows  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 
Address  VV.  It.  SELLECK,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  postal  card  for  64-page  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  great  breed  of  rattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

H  O  L.STEI  N-FK I  LSI  ANS 
are  bred  for  large  Production,  Good  Size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  klud  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  Iz5  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves, 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Neshanlc,  N.  J 

Star  Farm  Holsteins 

CUT  IN  TWO. 

That  is  terrible  for  our  competitors— but  grand 
for  you.  The  specious  claims  of  alleged  quality  and 
superiority  are  simply  intended  to  make  you  pay 
more  than  you  ought  to.  I  guarantee  superiority 
and  quality,  and  cut  the  price  25  per  cent.,  isn’t  that 
worth  saving!  Special  prices  on  registered  cows, 
service  bulls,  heifers  and  calves. 

250  head  to  select  from  250 

Illustrated  circulars  and  valuable  information  sent 
free  on  application. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 

Dept  D.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

IT’S  A  FACT 

That  we  now  have  more  young  cows  of  milking  age 
than  we  can  possibly  stable  this  coming  Winter. 
They  are  bred  to  such  bulls  as  DeKol  2u’s  Butter 
Boy  3d,  Beryl  Wayne’s  Paul  DeKol,  and  the  imported 
bull  Karel  Bos  1st,  BRIZE  and  CHAMF1()N  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair.  We  will  make  a  reduction  in 
price  in  all  lines.  This  is  an  opportunity  you  should 
not  overlook.  Send  for  further  particulars  and  folder. 
THE  STEVENS  HERD.  Established  187  6 
HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON, 
Hrookside  Stock  Farm,  Lacona,  N.Y. 

Pure  Bred  Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

From  Registered  and  Record  Stock.  ALFALFA 
SOIL  from  lots  that  have  raised  alfalfa  for  the  past 
five  years.  Prices  moderate.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 

Degistered  Ayrsliires.  If  you  want  to  Improve 
IV  your  herd,  purchase  cows  and  young  stock  from 
first-class  milkers  of  strong  constitution  and  the  best 
dairy  type.  Correspondence  solicited.  MAPLE 
ROW  STOCK  FARM,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Jersey  Cattle,  Berkshire  Hogs, 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  905  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


)egist’d  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire,  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
[ Collie  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
.Poultry.  Come  see  my 
’stock  and  make  your  own 
selections.  Send  2c.  stamp 
Fancy  o l  Eureka  130891  for  New  Catalogue. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Penna 


r*/\  ri  Q  A  |  f-  MALE  AND  FE- 

r  \J r\  9MLC  male  elk  at 

The  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf,  Flint,  Michigan. 


Reg.  P.  Cliinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 
in  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


DANA.  LABEL 

stamped  with  your 
f  name  or  address,  also 
numbers.  The  best 
mark  for  all  live  stock 
to  save  loss  or  confusion. 

Sample.  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA.  74  Main  St., 
West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  you  desire  the  best  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  order. 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON.  -  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 
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HOW  TO  IMPROVE  OLD  PASTURES. 

Our  readers,  evidently  good  farmers,  are 
constantly  sending  us  a  proposition  like  the 
following :  They  have  two  or  three  poor 
pastures,  and  they  want  some  good  method 
of  treatment,  so  as  to  get  more  and  better 
feed  out  of  them.  These  people  generally 
have  a  good  supply  of  all  farm  tools,  or,  at 
least,  those  generally  used  on  an  eastern  farm 
and  they  are  willing  to  apply  manure  or  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  fair  quantities  if  they  can  get  re¬ 
turns  in  better  pasturage.  How  can  they 
go  to  work  to  the  best  advantage,  so  as  to 
renovate  this  pasture  at  once?  What  grass 
seed  should  they  take,  and  when  and  what 
is  the  best  way  to  get  these  pastures 
started  anew?  Of  course  some  of  them  are 
In  such  a  condition  that  it  would  not  pay 
to  suggest  a  crop  rotation.  What  can  they 
do  in  a  practical  way  to  get  better  grass 
into  their  pastures  and  have  it  grow? 

It  is  like  asking  a  man  to  prescribe  for 
a  sick  horse  that  he  has  never  seen,  to 
prescribe  a  remedy  for  the  redemption  of 
a  run-out  pasture  lot,  that  he  knows  noth¬ 
ing  about.  It  may  be  too  wet  to  improve 
without  draining,  or  so  dry  and  gravelly 
and  generally  sterile  that  it  may  better  be 
set  out  with  locust  saplings  and  let  it 
grow  post  timber.  Most  pastures  lack 
phosphoric  acid,  particularly  where  they 
have  been  depastured  by  milch  cows  that 
were  driven  home  and  yarded  nights.  I 
have  a  field  that  was  poor  and  too  steep 
to  plow  without  washing  badly ;  it  grew 
beautiful  crops  of  goldenrod  each  year.  I 
mowed  it  three  years  in  succession  when 
the  weed  crop  was  green,  and  have  sown 
it  each  year  with  300  pounds  of  ground 
Nova  Scotia  plaster  per  acre.  A  year  ago 
last  August  I  sowed  it  with  200  pounds 
superphosphate  of  lime  per  acre  and  sowed 
into  the  sod  Blue  grass,  and  Red-top 
seed,  about  four  quarts  to  the  acre;  last 
season  it  was  a  very  fair  pasture  lot,  sea¬ 
son  being  favorable  to  the  establishment 
of  a  turf  of  grass,  instead  of  weeds. 
Manure,  if  a  man  wants  to  go  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  its  application,  is  certainly  the 
quickest  and  surest  method  of  improving 
run-out  pastures,  but  I  think  every  pas¬ 
ture  is  better  for  mowing  it  over  with  a 
mowing  machine;  it  thickens  the  grass, 
and  discourages  weeds  and  vines,  and 
gives  the  grass  the  front  rank,  also  im¬ 
proves  the  quality  of  the  grass.  Any  field 
a  manure  spreader  can  be  driven  over 
can  be  reclaimed  and  made  a  good  pasture 
by  an  application  of  manure,  without  any 
seeding.  The  eastern  country  needs  sta¬ 
ble  manure,  with  perhaps  some  form  of 
phosphoric  acid,  more  than  it  needs  re¬ 
seeding.  Then  mow  the  weeds  when  they 
are  yet  green,  and  you  are  certain  to  get 
a  pasture  if  there  is  any  rain.  That  is 
of  course  indispensable.  j.  e.  watson. 
Connecticut. 

I  am  “up  against”  the  same  proposition, 
and  have  been  for  a  long  time.  If  the 
labor  problem  does  not  make  for  hind¬ 
rance,  and  the  land  can  be  plowed,  I  do 
not  believe  any  other  system  is  worth  the 
trial,  because  these  sods  are  always  thin 
and  poor;  that  is,  organic  matter  has  been 
burned  out  by  close  grazing  and  hot  sun 
exposure.  Humus  must  be  put  back 
again  in  some  way,  and  I  know  of  no  way 
so  rapid  and  sure  as  plowing  and  crop¬ 
ping  with  a  crop  plowed  under  if  neces¬ 
sary.  On  the  light  sandy  loams,  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  not  so  important  as  available  plant 
food.  That  soil  will  richly  pay  for  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers,  or  of  course  stable 
manure  will  be  better  if  at  hand.  It  usu¬ 
ally  happens,  however,  that  where  those 
conditions  exist  all  of  the  manure  at  hand 
is  needed,  and  can  be  made  useful  nearer 
the  buildings,  and  so  if  anything  is  used 
it  must  be  commercial  fertilizer,  usually 
a  complete  fertilizer  will  be  most  satis¬ 
factory  ;  nitrogen  always,  and  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  may  be.  There  is  a  great 
economic  question  involved  in  this  problem 
that  now  seriously  confronts  eastern  dairy 
farmers.  During  the  eighties  and  nine¬ 
ties,  when  western  development  was  rapid 
and  grains  cheap,  land  values  were  going 
down  daily,  farmers  thought  they  could 
buy  concentrated  feed  cheaper  than  to 
R'ow  it,  which  resulted  in  land  degener¬ 
acy  over  quite  wide  areas.  These  hill 
lands  to-day  have  an  increased  value  be¬ 
cause  farmers  are  able  to  raise  some  of 


these  crops  cheaper  than  to  buy  them. 
In  my  own  case,  we  are  yearly  putting 
under  the  plow  from  12  to  15  acres  of  this 
kind  of  land,  and  have  not  as  yet  turned 
it  to  pasture  again,  feeling  that  it  is  a 
better  business  proposition  to  carry  on  a 
rotation  of  crops  than  to  graze  the  land. 
In  our  northern  section,  either  oats  or 
potatoes  give  best  returns.  I  have  one 
piece  that  grew  oats,  barley  and  peas 
mixed  for  five  successive  years,  using  in 
that  case  nothing  but  acid  rock.  The 
growth  was  increased  year  by  year,  and 
at  the  conclusion  the  decayed  roots  and 
stubble  had  changed  the  soil  to  a  black 
sand  loam  that  produced  a  fine  crop  of 
clover,  and  continues  to  do  good  service 
in  the  rotation.  I  would  prefer  to  sow 
grain  upon  the  sod  and  follow  with  pota¬ 
toes  rather  than  to  plant  potatoes  upon 
the  sod,  although  I  don’t  always  do  so. 
If  the  soil  is  clay  then  it  is  more  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  cultivation,  getting  air  and  vege¬ 
table  material  into  the  soil  rather  than 
commercial  fertilizer.  The  plant  food  is 
usually  present  in  these  soils ;  the  skill 
required  is  to  get  it  out.  Fairly  good  re¬ 
sults  can  be  obtained  with  a  harrow, 
manure  or  fertilizer  and  grass  seed. 

H.  E.  COOK. 

The  question  of  renovating  pasture 
lands  without  cropping  them  is  one  that 
puzzles  a  good  many  farmers  around 
here,  but  nothing  to  any  great  extent  is 
being  done.  Where  the  part  to  be  brought 
up  is  small  and  can  be  so  used,  keeping 
it  simply  for  night  pasture  for  a  couple 
of  years  or  so  will  help  very  much.  A 
few  farmers  sow  land  plaster  on  the 
weak  places  with  good  results,  also  ashes, 
in  some  cases,  bring  in  clover.  Perhaps 
if  I  had  a  large  amount  of  such  land  I 
would  in  the  Spring  scratch  the  surface 
well  with  a  fine-tooth  harrow  and  sow 
grass  seed,  Red-top,  Blue  grass,  a  little 
White  clover,  using  about  half  bushel 
per  acre ;  at  the  same  time  sow  100 
pounds  of  good  fertilizer  and  200  pounds 
ground  bone  per  acre.  Of  course  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  manure,  say  300  bushels  per  acre, 
would  be  all  right,  especially  if  put  on 
with  a  manure  spreader.  Personally  I 
pasture  very  little  land  that  can  reason¬ 
ably  be  cultivated.  It  is  very  hard  to  get 
a  turf  back  that  will  stand  pasturing  after 
a  pasture  has  once  been  plowed. 

Vermont.  c.  m.  hazard. 

Perhaps  a  dressing  of  250  pounds  per 
acre  nitrate  of  soda  would  materially 
help,  but  if  the  roots  are  not  there  to  re¬ 
spond  the  only  method  I  know  of  is  to 
plow  it  up,  plant  to  corn,  till  well.  If 
the  corn  can  be  cut  and  drawn  off  early 
plow  again  and  seed  the  same  Fall.  If 
the  ground  is  too  wet  to  plow,  I  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it.  My  wet  ground 
has  been  pastured  for  many  years,  and 
continues  to  furnish  good  feed  either  wet 
or  dry  seasons.  h.  e.  b. 

New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 


Lei  Us  Send  You 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  work  and  make  you  a  lot  of  money —the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

- and  the - 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  test,  they  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  Spokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.. Box  88,  Quincy.  III*. 


tit 

Size. 


More  Money 
Out  of  Milk - 

Champion  Milk  Cooler-Aerator.ro- 
moves  animal  heat,  odors  taint, 
Stops  bacteria  growth.  Milk  keeps 
24  to  48  hours  longer, makes  more 
butter  und  cheese, bring,  higher  price. 

on  the  market,  thuu.ands 
Sent  on  trial.  Catalog  free. 
MILK  COOLERCO. 

1 1  th  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


The  Separator  That 
Pays  For  Itself. 

Occasionally  the  intending  buyer  of  a  cream  separator  who 
has  but  a  small  amount  of  ready  cash  to  invest  is  tempted  to 
put  his  money  into  one  of  the  so-called  “cheap”  machines  which 
are  being  largely  advertised.  Although  he  recognizes  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  DM  LAVAL  machine  and  his  need  of  a  good  sep¬ 
arator,  he  invests  in  the  “cheap”  trashy  machine  because  he 
does  not  happen  to  have  ready  the  full  amount  which  he  sup¬ 
poses  to  be  necessary  to  buy  a  DE  JLAVAIi.  This  is  where 
closer  investigation  of  the  matter  would  pay  him  well.  A 

DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR 

may  be  bought  upon  such  liberal  payment  terms  that  it  will  more 
than  earn  its  cost  while  the  buyer  is  paying  for  it.  In  addition 
the  DE  LAVAL  buyer  has  positive  assurance  that  his  machine 
will  be  good  for  at  least  twenty  years  of  service,  during  which 
time  it  will  save  every  possible  dollar  for  him  and  earn  its 
original  cost  over  and  over  again.  If  he  purchases  the  so-called 
“cheap”  separator  he  must  pay  cash  in  advance  and  then  take 
the  chance  of  the  machine  becoming  worthless  after  a  year  or 
two  of  use,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cream  it  will  waste  while  it 
does  last  -  allof  which  means  that  the  buyer  has  virtually  thrown 
away  the  money  invested  in  the  “cheap”  separator  and  wasted 
his  time,  labor  and  product  in  the  bargain.  The  DE  LAVAL 
is  the  separator  that  pays  for  itself — lasts  on  the  average  ten 
times  longer  than  any  other  machine  and  insures  the  greatest 
possible  profits  in  the  end.  This  being  the  fact  there  surely 
can  be  no  economy  in  the  purchase  of  the  so-called  “  cheap  ” 
separator,  however  small  its  first  cost  may  be.  Remember  that 
the  DE  LAVAL  pays  for  itself.  Catalogue  and  full  particu¬ 
lars  gladly  sent  upon  request.  Write  today. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

General  Offices : 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

9  &  1 1  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


109-113  YOUVILLE  SQ. 
MONTREAL. 

75  &  77  YORK  STREET. 
TORONTO. 

14-16  PRINCESS  STREET, 
WINNIPEG.  ’ 


THE  PAPEG 

PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  lietter  silage  and  fill  your 
silo  in  less  time,  with  less  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  never  disappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work 
claimed  for  it. 

If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papoc.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  1 0,  Lima,  N.  T. 


That  Is  the  title  of  our  new  BIG  page  book.  It 
tells  everything  anybody  could  possibly  want  to 
know  about  the  silage  subject.  You  can’t  think 
of  a  question  that  it  does  not  fully  answer.  How 
to  build,  from  foundation  up,  all  kinds  of  silos. 
All  about  the  crops  and  how  to  cut  and  fill.  How 
to  feed,  with  the  most  complete  feeding  tables 
ever  published.  About  40  illustrations  help  to 
make  things  plain.  Used  as  a  text  book -In 
many  Agricultural  Colleges.  We  have  always 
sold  the  book  tor  10  cents,  but  lor  a  limited 
time,  to  any  reader  who  will  ask  for  it, 
and  name  this  paper,  we  will  send  a 
copylreo.  Write  at  once. 

SILVER  MFG.  CO., 

Salem,  Ohio. 


The  International 

Is  the  only  Silo  with  an  Automatic,  Self  Adjusting 
Hoop.  Also  has  Continuous,  Open  Front.  Air  Tight, 
and  Easy  Operating  Door,  and  a  Permanent  Ladder, 
always  in  Position.  Made  of  Selected  2-inch  Tank 
Pine.  Matched,  ready  to  set  up  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Itox  91,  Jefferson.  O. 


21  POUNDS  MORE 
BUTTER  PER  WEEK 

Barnesville,  Ohio,  June  20, 1905:  We 
were  milking  ten  cows  May  19.  That 
day  we  took  a  Tubular  separator  for 

trial.  We  used  It  one  week  and 
got  86  pounds  of  butter  that 
week.  The  week  before  we  used 
It,  we  got  only  65 pounds.  The  week 
after  the  agent  took  it  away  we  got 
only  64  pounds.  We  felt  we  ought 
to  have  It.  Later  we  arranged  to  buy 
it.  We  recommend  the  Tubular  to 
anyone  interested  in  cows.  It  surely 
will  pay  any  one  to  buy  a  Tubular. 

(Signed)  Lona  and  C.  W.  Actom. 
Write  for  catalog  Y-153.  It  explains 
fully. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

TORONTO,  CAN.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SWISS 

Cow  Bells 

Patented  Design.  Made  from 
Finest  Quality  Swiss 
Bell  Metal. 

We  sell  exclusively  to  the  job¬ 
bing  trade,  but  to  Introduce 
these  delightfully  musical 
toned  Swiss  Cow  Bells  more 
generally,  offer  them  singly  or  In  sets,  tuned  to  ac¬ 
cord.  Made  In  8 different  sizes,  with  extra  line  and 
substantial  straps,  or  singly  with  or  without  straps. 
Send  for  circular  of  Cow,  Sheep  and  Turkey  Bells, 
etc.  We  are  the  oldest  Bell  Makers  in  America. 
BEV1N  BROS.  MFQ.  CO.,  EAST  HAMPTON,  CONN. 


Economy  Silo 


Doors  can  be  easily  removed  and  re¬ 
placed  by  a  boy — no  hammer  or  wrench 
required — and  fit  so  snugly  that  they 
make  the  silo  absolutely  air-tight — no 
spoilt  ensilage  even  at  the  doorways. 

Hoops  are  continuous  and  form  a  per¬ 
fect,  permanent  laddr.  Ingnious  in  de¬ 
sign,  well  made  from  best  materials,  and 
easily  erected  by  any  one.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue 
I,  with  experience  of  users. 

Economy  Silo  &  Tank  Co.,  Frederick,  Md, 


THE  FAMOUS 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILO 

Guaranteed  all  right  in  every  particular.  Couldn’t  be  better  if  it  cost 
twice  as  much.  The  home-made  Silo  is  almost  invariably  disappointing, 
if  not  a  downright  failure. 

Brunswick,  N.  Y.,  August  13th. 

In  answer  to  your  favor  of  the  nth, I  would  say  my  Silo  was  built  Septem¬ 
ber,  1899,  a  man  from  Cornell,  who  had  worked  on  two  at  the  Experiment 
Station.  Gave  him  $2.00  per  day  and  his  fare  one  way,  $30.00;  lumber, 
$67.00;  hardware,  $15.00.  Enough  silage  spoiled  from  faulty  construction 
to  have  paid  20  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  a  first-class  one,  ami  it  blew  down 
August  10th,  but  rather  than  not  have  any  Silo,  I  would  build  one  every 
year.  But  now  1  have  ordered  one  of  yours  and  hope  to  have  it  standing 
10  years  from  now,  O.  K. — Parker  Bristol. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  VV rite  for  free  Silo  Booklet  H. 

STO  O  DARO  MFG.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt . 
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CHEAP  SILOS  FOR  POOR  FARMERS . 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  290,  W.  H.  K. 
asks  about  silos  for  men  without  capital. 
We  were  in  that  fix  and  were  wasting  half 
our  corn  fodder.  We  dug  seven  feet  in- 
ground  and  walled  up  with  cobblestones 
off  the  farm,  and  cheap  cement,  to  a  little 
above  top  of  ground,  then  stood  up  hem¬ 
lock  2  x  G,  16  around  on  the  wall ;  2  x  4 
would  have  been  better,  and  they  should 
be  set  up  about  four  inches  back  from 
the  inside  of  wall  or  they  are  liable  to  be 
drawn  too  far  in  when  the  hoops  are 
tightened.  Our  wall  is  finished  with  Port¬ 
land  cement  inside  and  on  bottom  and 
staves  are  exactly  fair  with  the  inside  of 
the  wall.  If  they  were  an  inch  or  two 
back  it  would  do  no  harm.  The  staves 
are  just  as  they  come  from  the  lumber 
yard,  without  planing  or  beveling.  Silo 
is  eight  feet  in  diameter ;  has  been  filled 
three  times,  and  is  in  apparently  as  good 
condition  as  when  put  up.  Last  Summer 
we  put  a  six-foot  top  on  it  to  hold  enough 
to  allow  for  what  it  would  settle,  putting 
the  six-foot  staves  down  two  inches  on 
the  outside  of  the  old  ones  halving  and 
nailing  them,  then  hooping  and  further 
staying  the  whole  top  on  by  nailing  two 
2x4  scantling  1G  feet  long  on  the  out¬ 
side,  with  60-penny  wire  nails.  This  silo 
keeps  silage  as  well  as  it  can  be  kept.  It 
cost  $57  for  labor  and  material ;  then  the 
six-foot  top  cost  about  $10  more.  We 
had  the  stone  on  the  place.  It  is  now 
eight  feet  in  diameter  by  29  feet  deep. 
We  have  fed  six  cows  from  November  1 
and  have  enough  silage  to  last  to  March 
15.  In  building  again,  I  would  go  the 
same  depth  in  ground,  but  I  would  use 
the  regular  silo  hoops  if  I  could  get  them, 
instead  of  old  tires  as  mine  are,  as  they 
are  very  hard  to  put  on.  If  I  wanted  sil¬ 
age  for  15  to  20  cows  I  would  build  two 
silos,  so  as  not  to  have  so  much  top  sur¬ 
face.  Wall  with  brickbats  or  rough  stone ; 
dig  the  trench  around  leaving  the  center 
earth  in,  then  stand  up  old  boards  around 
the  inside  of  the  trench  and  lay  the  stone 
against  the  boards ;  in  that  way,  any  man 
who  can  mix  mortar  can  lay  a  wall  per¬ 
fectly  round  and  plumb.  When  the  wall 
is  up  to  the  top  throw  out  the  center 
earth  and  plaster  the  wall  and  bottom 
with  half  and  half  cement  and  sand;  put 
the  staves  on  your  wall,  cut  your  doors 
as  you  use  the  silage,  being  careful  to 
place  your  hoops  right  for  the  doors. 
Cut  doors  with  sloping  cut,  so  they  will 
lit  tight  when  you  put  them  in  as  you  fill 
next  time,  and  when  your  cheap  silo  is 
full  of  wet  hot  silage  it  will  be  both  water 
and  airtight,  although  you  may  see 
through  it  in  places  when  dry  in  Summer. 
Silos  and  other  saving  institutions  are  for 
the  poor  and  those  in  debt ;  those  who 
have  plenty  of  money  do  not  need  them 
very  badly.  A.  e.  rittenhouse. 

Delaware. 


PUTTING  HAY  IN  A  BARN. 

I  expect  to  put  track  in  my  barn  to  handle 
hay  and  Alfalfa ;  would  like  to  know  from 
the  experience  of  others  which  is  the  best 
appliance.  From  ground  to  comb  the  height 
is  20  feet,  length  35  feet.  I  am  very  much 
in  favor  of  a  sling,  if  they  are  not  too  ex¬ 
pensive.  Could  I  use  the  same  carrier  and 
track  as  for  a  fork?  I  would  like  all  the  in¬ 
formation  you  can  give  me  on  the  subject. 
I  have  never  seen  a  sling  at  work ;  none  is 
used  here.  a.  s. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  A.  S.  A.  will 
have  to  confine  himself  to  the  use  of  the 
fork.  Not  knowing  the  width  of  his 
barn,  nor  the  pitch  of  the  roof,  I  cannot 
answer  as  definitely  as  I  should  like.  To 
use  slings  with  a  track  requires  that 
the  beam  be  at  least  10  feet  below  the 
comb,  depending  upon  the  length  of  the 
slings,  which  vary  to  suit  racks  of  dif¬ 
ferent  lengths.  The  same  rope  and  track 
may  be  used  for  both  slings  and  fork,  but 
the  slings  require  two  blocks  instead  of 
one,  as  with  the  fork.  A  sling  outfit 
costs  but  a  few  dollars  (including  slings) 
more  than  the  fork,  and  this  sum  is 
money  well  spent,  where  slings  can  be 
used.  To  answer  A.  S.  A.’s  questions 
specifically,  as  I  understand  them,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  him  to  unload  the  hay 


from  the  outside.  He  can  make  a  door 
in  the  gable  of  the  barn  not  less  than  10 
feet  square,  and  hinged  at  the  bottom. 
To  make  the  door,  nail  cleats  to  the  sid¬ 
ing  parallel  with  rafters,  and  a  few  inches 
below  them.  Nail  another  cleat  to  sid¬ 
ing,  horizontally  and  two  or  three  feet 
below  comb.  The  three  cleats  will  form 
an  A.  An  inch  board  of  any  convenient 
width  nailed  across  the  bottom  of  the 
proposed  door  an  inch  or  two  above  the 
beam  completes  the  framework.  Now 
saw  off  the  siding  the  width  of  the  door, 
between  the  board  last  nailed  on,  and  the 
beam,  being  careful  to  saw  at  an  angle  to 
prevent  water  from  rotting  upper  end  of 
siding.  If  the  siding  is  lapped  at  beam, 
saw  as  directed  and  knock  off  the  short 
pieces.  By  putting  strong  hinges  at  the 
bottom  and  cutting  the  siding  loose  from 
the  rafters  the  door  is  complete.  The 
track  will  project  a  few  feet  beyond  the 
end  of  the  barn.  It  would  be  superflu¬ 
ous  for  me  to  give  the  details  of  the 
method  of  putting  up  the  track,  as  these 
can  be  furnished  the  prospective  buyer  by 
the  manufacturer.  With  a  good  outfit  one 
can  put  a  load  of  hay  in  the  barn  in  from 
five  to  15  minutes,  depending  upon  the 
spryness  of  the  man  on  the  load.  I  should 
have  stated  the  door  may  be  raised  and 
lowered  by  attaching  by  a  short  rope  to 
sling  blocks  and  handling  the  main  rope 
by  hand.  J.  d.  prickett. 

Kbbpixo  Cow-T’ka  Hay. — My  cow-pea  hay 
molded  (his  Winter  to  much  greater  extent 
than  in  past  years,  though  I  took  greater  pains 
to  improve  i lie  housing.  Heretofore  t lie  hay 
barrack  was  open,  hut  last  Summer  I  lined 
it  with  two-ply  roofing,  with  worse  results 
as  the  hay  fs  white  with  mold,  excepting  near 
the  paper.  Apparently  tramping  is  partly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  had  condition  noted.  To  my 
surprise  my  cows  and  yearlings  prefer  this 
pea  hay  to  corn  fodder.  I  feed  it  only  once 
a  day,  and  thus  far  without  injury.  I  shall 
house  my  pea  hay  next  Fall  without  tramp¬ 
ing.  R.  s.  L. 

Bailston,  Va. 


BEST  CALVES 

are  those  not  stunted  with  scours. 
You  can  avoid  scours  and  have 
continued,  vigorous  growth  and 
still  sell  the  cream  or  whole  milk. 

TRIANGLE 
CALF  FOOD 

is  the  key  to  profitable  calf  raising.  It 
is  a  perfected  whole  milk  equivalent. 

All  the  elements  for  rapid  growth  with 
fewer  troubles  at  weaning  time,  and  at 
a  much  less  cost  than  the  price  of  the 
milk.  Get  all  the  value  from  your  good 
milkers  and  still  raise  their  calves.  Try 
a  sack  of  Triangle  Food  and  watch  your 
calves  grow.  Every  ounce  digestible. 
Booklet  describing  fully,  mailed  free. 

CHAPIN  &  COMPANY, 

IIOO  Morgan  Bldg.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

— — i — — — 


You  Want  a  Saw 
—  Mill?  Write  Knight,  lie  h»* 
_  '  i  hem  in  Mock  for  Engines  of  10  to  120 

*  horse  power.  His  little  booklet ,  “  I.et  h 
’  Get  Acquainted,”  give"  you  an  expiating 
lion.  Write  for  it  now.  The  Knight 
Mfg.  Company  Dept.  j. 

Canton,  O. 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

For  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 
Send  for  allmillsadvertised.  keep  the  best  and  return 
all  others.  We  pay  the  freight  and  send  mills  on 
todays’  free  trial.  39th  Annual  Catalogue  FREE. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EKCE1SI0R  SWING  STANCHION, 

Warranted  the  Best • 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co. 
Box60,  Cuba,  N.Y. 


KA  DEXX 

Cream  Extractor 

Means  less  labor,  more  and 
better  butter,  larger  profits,  be¬ 
cause  it 

Separates  Clean. 

Has  three  times  the  separating 
power  of  other  makes.  Does 
not  mix  water  with  milk. 
Easier  to  clean  and  operate. 
No  waste.  Durable.  Anti-rust 
throughout.  J iesulls  guaran- 
teeU.  f  Catalog  free.  Write  to¬ 
day.  We  want  good  agents. 
KA  DEW  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 
30  Ka Dexx  Bldg.  ROCHESTER,  N.  r. 
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THE 

/  HANDY  \ 
WAGON 

V  MADE  IN  / 

.SAGINAW, 


Every  farmer  knows  the  labor-saving  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  low-down,  wide-tire,  short- 
turn,  roomy  wagon.  The  point  he  wants 
to  decide  is  whose  make  will  give  him 
the  most  service.  If  he  will  investigate 
the  Farmer’s  .Handy  Wagon  that  is 
made  in  Saginaw,  his  own  good  judg¬ 
ment  will  direct  him  to  a  wise  purchase. 
We  can’t  give  detail  descriptions  of  it 
here.  We  can’t  tell  you  all  the  reasons 
why  it  is  better  value  for  the  money,  why 
it  lasts  longer,  carries  bigger  loads,  re¬ 
quires  less  repairs,  but  all  this  and  more 
is  in  our  new  1906  wagon  catalogue  which 
we  will  send  free  on  request.  A  postal 
brings  it  and  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
it  right  now.  It’s  full  of  practical  wagon 
buying  advice.  Sold  by  all  dealers. 

FARMER’S  HANDY  WAGON  CO., 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Branches,  Kansas  City  and  Des  Moines, 
Also  makers  of  Farmers  Hay  and  Stock 
Racks  and  All-steel  Frame  Silos. 
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Good  Calves 
and  Poop  Ones 

You  can’t  grow  a  big  bodied,  productive 
cow,  or  a  largo  fat  steer  from  a  calf  that 
won  t  eat.  If  you  supply  sufficient  and 
proper  ration,  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  in 
tablespoonful  doses,  will  do  the  rest.  It 
gives  hearty  appetite,  and  perfect  diges¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  calf  takes  on  Increased 
growth  and  Is  kept  free  from  disease. 

DB  HESS 


STOCK  F( 


m, 


makes  your  stock  healthy  and  hungry-and 
what  they  eat  Dr.  HessStoek  Food  compels 
them  to  digest  and  put  to  proper  use.  It  is 
the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.D..D.V.S  ) 
containing  tonics  for  the  digestion,  iron  for 
the  blood, nitrates  to  exjiel  poisonous  ma- 
terialsfrom  the  system, laxatives  to  regulate 
the  bowels.  The  ingredients  of  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  I  ood  have  the  indorsement  of  the 
Veterinary  Colleges  and  the  Farm  Papers. 
Recognized  as  a  medicinal  tonic  and  laxa¬ 
tive  by  our  own  Government,  and  sold  on 
a  written  guarantee  at 

Bo- peril).  In  1001b.)  Except  In  Canada 
ofTj' *•  „  ..  f  nnd  Extreme 

lb.  pall  91.60.  )  West  and  South. 

A  tablespoonful  per  day  for  the  average  hog. 

Less  than  a  penny  a  day  for  horse,  cow  or  steer. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  wo  will. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK. 
Ashland,  Ohio. 

IboKuafartnrora  of  Dr.  Item  Poultry  Pan-a-fr^. 
and  Instant  Louie  Kilter. 


*  THE 
NEW 


AMERICAN  SAW  MILL 

Variable  Fridioa  Feed  1 

Ratchet  Set  Works,  Quick  Receder, 
Duplex  Steel  Dogs,  Strong,  Accurate  and 
Reliable,  Best  Material  and  Workman¬ 
ship.  LIGHT  RUNNING.  Requires 
Little  Power.  Simple,  Easy  to  Handle. 
Won’t  Get  Out  of  Order. 

$185 — Net  cash  on  cars  at  factory  for 
No.  1  mill  with  46  inch  saw,  guaranteed 
shin  trie  Machines,  iath  Mui.,to  cu* *  2000  feet  per  day  with  5  h.  p.  engine. 

129  Hope  Street.  Hackettstown.  New  Jersey. 


ft  other  sizes.  Also  Edgers, 

Rip  snd  Cut-Off  Kawn,  Drag  Sawn,  Cord  Wood  Haws  and  Feed  Mills. 
CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE.  ASK  FOR  IT. 


AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO.  New  York  Olfice,  610  Engineering  Bldg. 


Agents  in  all  large  cities.  Write  us  for  name  of  our  nearest  agent  to  you. 


EXAMINE  THE  FRAME 


i  t  controls  the  life  of  a  Spreader.  It  must  carry  a  heavy  load  on 
rough  and  uneven  ground  and  sustain  the  strain  of  all  working  ma¬ 
chinery.  Perfect  construction  is  necessary.  The  Standard  frame  has 
heavy  sills  into  which  the  cross  sills  are  held  by  large  tenons,  and 
joint  bolts.  Centre  truss  rods  run  from  end  to  end,  and  helpsupport 
strong  centre  sills.  The, 

STANDARD  MANURE  SPREADER 

Is  the  only  spreader  having  three  shafts  under  frame  at  rear  and 
one  in  front  extending  entire  width.  These  tie  the  frame,  but  their 
most  important  duty  is  to  give  a  wide  bearing  for  all  gears,  prevent¬ 
ing  tlie  cramping  and  breakage  that  trouble  other  spreaders.  Large 
broad  face  aproD  rollers  securely  pinned  and  screwed  to  sill,  and  two  apron  chains  Insure  a  free  running 
apron  or  bottom.  Every  part  ofmachine  is  designedfor  unusual  strength  and  simplicity.  Strongest  wheels, 
strongest  braced  box,  strongest  beater  connections.  Non-breakaMe  change  of  feed  mechanism.  Simplest 
spreader  to  operate.  One  lever  starts  entire  machine.  Endgato  lilts  easily  because  moves  back  from 
load. then  forms  a  Hood  over  beater.  Insures  even  spreading.  Spreads  light  and  also  the  heaviest — 5  to36 
loads  per  acre.  Rake  prevents  spreading  in  bunches.  Apron  returns  automatically.  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO.,  Dept.  K.  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Harrows,  Cultivators,  Potato  Harvesters.  Sprayers,  sto. 


Clip  Your  Horses  '£  Stewart  Clipper 

Prici  only  $6.75.  The  Most  Perfect  Clipping  Machine  Made. 

Clipped  horses  feel  better,  look  better  and  work  better.  All  up-to-date 
farmers  now  clip  in  the  spring,  beading  veterinaries  recommend  it.  Un¬ 
dipped  horses  stand  all  night  with  a  heavy  damp  coat  of  hair,  and  are 
weakened  with  loss  of  flesh.  The  new  machine  is  guaranteed  for  five  years 
and  will  be  sent  by  express  on  receipt  of  $2.00,  balance  C.  O.  D. 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY  143  LaSalle  Ave.,  CHICAGO 
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COSGROVE’S  POULTRY  ACCOUNT 
FOR  FEBRUARY. 

February  7 — 906  eggs  laid  this  week, 
‘which  is  35  more  than  the  last  week  in 
January.  But  I  am  afraid  this  gaining 
each  week  will  come  to  a  stop  now,  as 
we  are  having  some  very  cold  weather. 
Thermometer  recorded  zero  February  3 
and  February  6,  and  the  ground  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow  again.  If  we  neglect  to 
empty  the  water  pails  at  night,  the  ice 
next  morning  is  a  half  inch  thick  or  more. 
That  “dry  feed”  experiment  mentioned 
last  month  is  not  working  well ;  there  is 
too  much  beef  scrap  in  the  ration  I 
think,  for  I  see  that  quite  a  number  of 
the  pullets  are  showing  a  looseness  of  the 
bowels,  feathers  getting  badly  soiled  be¬ 
hind.  Have  stopped  feeding  meat  for  a 
few  days,  and  put  them  back  on  their 
old  ration  of  cracked  corn  and  wheat  in 
the  morning,  a  mash  with  plenty  of  cut 
clover  in  it,  two  parts  bran,  one  part  mid¬ 
dlings,  one  part  cornmeal,  wet  with  warm 
skim-milk  at  noon,  and  wheat,  barley  and 
a  little  cracked  corn  at  night.  I  usually  put 
about  one-half  part  of  scraps  or  meat  meal 
in  the  mash,  making  it  one-tenth  to  one- 
eighth  meat,  but  the  quality  of  the  beef 
scraps  is  so  poor  that  I  shall  not  use  any 
for  a  while,  until  the  hens  recover  from 
this  looseness.  The  result  will  be  fewer 
eggs,  I  know. 

February  14 — 767  eggs  laid  this  week,  a 
loss  of  139  as  compared  with  previous 
week.  This  is  worse  than  I  anticipated; 
139  fewer  eggs  at  a  time  of  year  when 
they  shoujd  be  gaining  every  week,  shows 
pretty  conclusively  the  importance  of 
proper  feeding.  A  year  ago  I  bought  a 
cockerel,  winner  of  second  at  Portland, 
Me.  He  was  a  big  lusty  fellow,  and  mated 
with  some  large  pullets,  produced  me  a 
number  of  fine  cockerels  weighing  up  to 
nine  pounds.  “Portland,”  as  I  named  him, 
developed  this  Winter  into  one  of  the 
most  insolent,  domineering,  brutal  birds 
I  ever  saw.  He  would  pick  at  the  hens 
right  and  left,  especially  at  feeding  time, 
and  once  I  saw  him  lift  up  a  hen  and 
strike  her  with  his  spurs.  On  that  occa¬ 
sion  I  boxed  his  ears  with  force  enough 
to  knock  him  several  feet,  but  the  instant 
he  was  on  his  feet  he  was  ready  to  fight 
me.  Several  times  I  have  felt  a  thrill  run 
over  me  as  some  heavy  object  struck  me  a 
sharp  blow  from  behind  as  I  was  walking 
out  of  his  yard;  and  turning,  there  was 
old  “Portland”  in  fighting  attitude  ready 
to  “give  me  another.”  Only  for  the  fact 
that  he  cost  me  $8  and  was  a  good  breed¬ 
er,  I  should  have  killed  him.  Now  comes 
a  surprising  thing.  The  cockerel  house 
being  empty  I  put  “Portland”  and  13 
nice  pullets  in  there.  To  my  astonish¬ 
ment  the  society  of  these  beautiful  young 
creatures  seems  to  have  worked  an  abso¬ 
lute  and  complete  change  of  character  in 
him.  Even  his  old  truculent  manner  has 
disappeared,  and  at  feeding  time  he  stands 
back  and  lets  the  pullets  eat  first,  and  acts 
like  a  gracious  and  well-mannered  gen¬ 
tleman.  1  ested  the  120  eggs  put  in  my 
small  incubator  five  days  ago  and  only 
found  12  clear  eggs,  90  per  cent  fertile. 
Of  course  there  will  be  more  to  take  out 
at  second  test,  germs  that  died  after 
starting,  etc.  Ground  covered  with  snow 
and  the  sky  with  clouds  day  after  day, 
is  not  conducive  to  egg  production. 

February  21 — 794  eggs  this  week,  a 
gain  of  47  over  last  week.  Have  stopped 
the  dry  feed  method  and  returned  to  the 
mash.  Think  the  skim-milk  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  egg  production,  and  can 
be  utilized  better  in  that  way  than  as  a 
drink.  I  have  some  good-looking  beef 
scraps  now,  and  if  next  week  does  not 
show  a  big  gain  I  shall  be  surprised.  I 
bought  a  wagonload  of  rowen  hay  that 
was  cured  very  green ;  and  am  running 
it  through  my  feed  cutter,  which  cuts  it 
two  inches  long,  and  making  it  about  half 
the  bulk  of  the  mash.  The  hens  eat  it 
gieedily,  and  the  egg  output  has  increased 
gieatly.  I  am  putting  ground  charcoal  in 
the  mash  as  well  as  leaving  it  dry  in  the 
shell  and  grit  hoppers.  I  have  found  by 
experience  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  best 


correctives  of  bowel  trouble,  both  as  pre¬ 
ventive  and  cure.  I  use  it  quite  freely  in 
the  soft  feed  for  young  chicks.' 

February  28 — 1,141  eggs  laid  this  week ; 
a  gain  of  347  over  previous  week.  This 
is  something  like  it,  and  shows  that  I  am 
on  the  right  track  with  the  feeding;  3,608 
eggs  laid  this  month,  which  is  536  more 
than  last  month,  notwithstanding  the  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  the  middle  of  the  month.  Re¬ 
ceipts  and  expenditures  have  been  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Received  for  market  eggs . $42.00 

for  eggs  to  set .  44.90 

for  cockerels  sold .  4.00 

Total  receipts  .  $90.90 

Paid  for  grain,  & c .  $37.84 

Net  profit  .  $53.06 

Price  of  eggs  has  declined  to  20  cents 
per  dozen ;  the  highest  price  for  the  month 
being  26  cents  on  February  12.  Last 
year  the  lowest  price  in  February  was  32 
cents.  Grain  is  about  the  same  as  last 
year,  and  the  decline  of  a  cent  apiece  in 
the  market  price  of  eggs  makes  quite  a 
difference  in  the  profit. 

Connecticut.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


Core  Wanted  for  Jumping  Cow. — I  have 
a  cow  that  throws  fences  with  her  horns. 
We  tied  her  down  hut  that  failed.  She  raises 
her  foot,  then  with  horn  or  horns  will  throw 
it  and  jump  over.  Can  anyone  tell  me  some 
way  to  stop  her  without  dishorning  her? 

Warren,  O.  o.  h. 

Light  Brahmas  for  Me. — I  agree  with 
Mrs.  French  on  warm  breakfasts  and  human 
nature,  but  would  like  to  know  her  idea  in 
keeping  scrub  chickens.  Of  course  she  has 
had  a  good  showing  of  eggs.  I  keep  Light 
Brahmas ;  I  have  21  hens  and  am  getting 
from  14  to  18  eggs  daily  ever  since  Decem¬ 
ber  25;  that  was  when  my  pullets  began  lay¬ 
ing.  I  started  in  the  poultry  business  with 
four  hens,  and  have  been  keeping  an  egg 
record  from  them.  Here  is  what  they  stand 
at  now.  lien  No.  1  laid  165;  No.  2  156; 
No.  3,  188 ;  No.  4,  176 ;  No.  5,  127,  in  five 
months  and  then  died.  Their  year  will  be 
out  in  May.  I  will  write  again  when  the 
year  is  out.  I  feed  nothing  but  wheat,  corn 
and  green  bone;  have  a  house  5%  square  feet 
to  the  hen.  I  sold  $12  worth  of  eggs  and  $6 
worth  of  chickens,  making  a  total  of  $18  in 
1905;  bought  $4  worth  of  feed,  $3  for  a  cock¬ 
erel,  or  $7  paid  out,  making  $11  profit.  I  am 
14  years  old.  ivan  tottEn. 

Oregon. 

DOGS  AND  HOGS 

for  sale,  all  kinds.  Pigeons, Ferrets,  Belgian  Hares. 
Send  8  cents  for 44  page  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

C.  (1.  LLOYDT,  Sayre,  Bradford  Co.,  Penna. 

ANGORA  GOATS 

FOR  SALK,  PURE  BLOOD,  REGISTERED  STOCK, 
Fine  condition.  Some  with  kids.  T.  H.  BAB¬ 
COCK,  Nanuet,  Rockland  Co.,  New  York. 

REGISTERED  ANGORA  GOATS.— Pairs  or 
trios.  REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 
Write  for  prices  and  information. 
MELROSE  STOCK  FARM,  Oincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

SALK  OK  A  CHOICK  FLOCK  OF  ANGORA 
GOATS,  We  have  decided  to  sell  our  entire 
flock  of  50  Extra  Fine  Angora  Breeding  Does,  ages  1 
to  4  years,  are  the  cream  of  5  years  careful  breeding, 
and  are  a  grand  foundation  flock  of  heavy  shearers. 
Will  make  a  low  price  for  the  bunch. 

_ WOODS  FARM,  Bath,  N.  H. 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Calves  from  my  Increase.  Prices  moderate.  Also  the 
Imported  Jersey  Bull  “Fontaine’s  Cicero.  No.  62878.” 
A.  L.  BROCKWAY,  Oakhurst  Farm,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

ONE  BREED  ONLY  White  Wyandottes,  Eggs  fl 

UHL  IIIILLU  UI1L1  per  setting;  $1  per  100. 
_ C,  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill,  New  York. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  I  Breeders  of 
WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKsH^.aS 

Rose  OombVVhite  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Wh 
and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks 
— Winners  of  4  Ribbons  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
Shows,  11*06.  and  18  at  Dutchess  Co.  Fair.  1905.  Eggs 
from  Prize  Matings,  our  best  stock,  $2  for  15,  $15  per 
100.  High  class  fertility  stock,  specially  bred  to  pro¬ 
duce  fe  tile  eggs  $1.50  for  13;  $0  per  100;  all  clear  eggs 
replaced  free  if  returned  express  prepaid.  Duck  eggs, 
$1.25  for  10;  $8  per  100;  80  pens,  2000  layers.  Cut  of  same 
In  Cyphers  Catalogue,  and  their  authorized  agent. 
Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

SOAPSTONE  FARM. 

Mam.  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  $6  per  IOO. 
White  Muscovy  Duck  Eggs,  $1.50  per 
15.  Buff  Leghorns  (Arnold  Strain), 
$l.50perl5.  Cornish  Indian  Games, 
$1,50  oer  15. 

Orders  booked  get  the  preference  over  mid-season 
letters.  Reasonable  fertility  guaranteed.  Address 

F.  W.  BARCLAY,  Mgr. 

_ haverford,  penna . 

WENTWORTH  FARM, 

WM.  F.  DREER,  Owner. 

White  Wyandottes  exclusively— bred  from  celebrated 
strains— carefully  selected  stock-Eggs  for  Hatching 
per  setting  of  13,  $2.00;  two  settings  of  20  Eggs,  $3.75, 
packed  and  delivered  to  express  agent  at  Rosemont, 
Pa.  JOHN  SHAW,  Manager,  Box  3,  Rosemont,  Pa. 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good. 
Use  in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


WILD  WITH  ITCHING  HUMOR. 

Eruption  Broke  Out  in  Spots  All  Over  Body 
—Cured  at  Kxpense  of  Only  $1.25 
—Thanks  Cuticura  Remedies. 

“The  Cuticura  Remedies  cured  me  of 
my  skin  disease,  and  I  am  very  thankful 
to  you.  My  trouble  was  eruption  of  the 
skin,  which  broke  out  in  spots  all  over  my 
body,  and  caused  a  continual  itching, 
which  nearly  drove  me  wild  at  times.  I 
got  medicine  of  a  doctor,  but  it  did  not 
cure  me,  and  when  I  saw  in  a  paper  your 
ad.,  I  sent  to  you  for  the  Cuticura  book 
and  I  studied  my  case  in  it.  I  then  went 
to  the  drug  store  and  bought  one  cake  of 
Cuticura  Soap,  one  box  of  Cuticura  Oint¬ 
ment  and  one  vial  of  Cuticura  Pills.  From 
the  first  application  I  received  relief.  I 
used  the  first  set  and  two  extra  cakes  of 
Cuticura  Soap,  and  was  completely  cured. 
I  had  suffered  for  two  years,  and  I  again 
thank  Cuticura  for  my  cure.  Claude  N. 
Johnson,  Maple  Grove  Farm,  R.  F.  D.,  2, 
Walnut.  Kan.,  Tune  15.  1905.” 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 

R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

soc.  per  do*. 

Incubator  chicks  10c.  each.  Stock  unsurpassed  for 
beauty  or  business.  HILANDALK  .FARM,  Rt. 
8,  Brooklyn,  Ohio. 


ROCK- 


EGGS— Our  famous  egg-producing  strains  of  8.  C. 

Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  $1  per  15. 
Hatch  Guaranteed.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Prize  Winning  White  Wyandottes  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Eggs  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
particulars.  G.R.  Schauber,  Box  R.Ballston  Lake, N.Y. 


BARRED  P.  ROCKS 

Write  wants.  W.T.  FOSTER,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 


*OLllMBIAN  Wyandotte  Eggs,  $5  for  26.  Choice 
r  cockerels.  H.  C.  KEEN,  Ridge  St., Newark,N.J. 


PRACTICAL  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 
*  robust  birds,  excellent  layers  and  prime  table 
fowls.  Eggs $1.50  per  15;  Incubator  eggs$6  per  100. 

J.  T.  ANGELL,  Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y 


Eggs  for  Hatching 


From  the  Arn- 

_  erican  best 

laying  strain  pure  bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Stock 
and  Incubator  Chicks  for  sale  in  season.  Write  to 
L.  B.  ADAMS,  Poultry  Farm,  Sherburne,  New  York. 


TRY  US  FOR  WINTER  LAYERS. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  P.  Rocks  and 
W.  Wyandottes.  Best  pens  $1.00  per  13  eggs.  Illust. 
circular  free.  O.  L1NDEMARK,  Gt.  Barrington, Mass. 

WILD  and  BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

Leading  varieties  of  poultry,  Prices  low.  Catalogue 
free.  Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  Belleville,  Pa. 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  WHITE 

Plymouth  Rocks  Eggs  15  for  $1.00;  50  for  $3.00;  100 
for  $5.00.  L.  C.  HILLS,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS;  choice 
matings;  eggs$3.00  per  13.  KINGSLEY  POUL¬ 
TRY  YARDS,  Blue  Hills  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  Conn. 

WHITE  Wyandottes  bred  for  business;  500  layers; 
$4  per  100.  Mrs.  L.  S.  De  Mar,  Bryantville,  Mass. 

CHICKS,  Little  CHICKS 

Leghorns  and  White  Wyandottes;  prices  low.  Eggs 
75c.  per  15.  Empie  Bros.,  653  Broadway,  Albany,  N .  Y. 

Cockerels— A  few  choice  ones  left,  Bf.  &  Br.  Rocks, 
L.  Brahmas,  G.  Polish  cheap  to  close  out  scored  stock. 
Eggs  $1.25  and  $1  per  set.  P.  Ducks,  R.  Caps,  B.  Leg., 
W.  Rocks:  circ.  free.  P.  E.Twining,  Box  22,  Kipton,  O. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

to  two  fine  Pullet-mating  Cockerels  of  D.  J.  Lambert 
strain,  $1  per  15  eggs;  $5  per  90  eggs.  Also  Buff 
Wyandotte,  Rose  Comb  Red  and  Single  Comb 
Orpingtons  $1.35  per  15;  $6.00  per  hundred, 

A.  H .  KANAGY,  Milroy,  Pa. 

HATfiHINfi  FfifiS  thoroughbreds,  single  comb 

I1H  I  unl  no  LuUO  White  Leghorns,  $1  per  setting, 
$5  per  hundred;  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  $1 .50  set- 
W T1  ?  1  ■Y T ! r  J i  S^oice  breeding  cockerels.  CO- 
PI-aGUE  POULTRY FARM.  Dept.  R,  C'opiague.N.  Y. 


KGGS  from 
Pens  headed 
by  1st  Prize 
WIN  NEKS. 
Improved 


HOLLAND  FARM 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks}£ 
“,L,‘  "  """KE' 


STONE  RIDGE,, 
NEW  YORK. 

per  netting  of  16.. 
,  ,  - ,  ...60  per  30.  $6perl00'. 

White  Holland  TURKEYS 

Carly  Canada  (90  day)  Seed  Corn,  50  ears  $1. 


FGG8  $1  per  15;  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred  Brnli- 
.  .  nias,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Leghorns;  12  va¬ 

rieties;  catalogue.  S.  K.  MOHR,  G’oopersburg,  Pa. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

an<i^otnriKD  HOCKS— Best  blood;  bred  for  vigor 
SfS,  ,,  Free.  a,11,11  eggs  of  high  fertility. 

$1  .o0  per  16.  Grant  Davis,  Whitehouse,  New  Jersey. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Eggs  from  Prize  Matings,  $2  per  16.  Laying  matings 
from  large  vigorous  tested  layers,  $1  per  15;  $6  per 
nuudred.  ISAAC  C.  CLARK,  Penn  Yan,  N,  Y. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  1904-05.  Trios,  $5.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1  00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  Catalogue 
flee.  C.  if.  ZIMMER,  R.  I).  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y, 

Rarred ,  Buff  and  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  B.  &.  W 

Mmorcas  and  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pokin  Ducks. 


gUFF 


■  HOCKS,  stock  and  eggs  from  solid  Buffs.  100 
premiums  last  14  uios.  Dr.  Coolidge,  Warner,  N.H. 


MANOKIN  White  LEGHORNS  SATISFY 

No  experiment,  bred  12  years  for  heavy  laying,  from 
best  blood  in  America.  Stock  and  eggs  at  farmers’ 
prices.  R.  B.  PUSEY,  Pri.  cess  Anne.  Md. 

Fnr  100  w-  Wyandottes  and  W.  P.  K. 

1  oait  jjg^s  ji.50  for  26.  Incubator  Eggs  $4.00 
per  100;  MRS.  J.  P.  HKLLINGS,  Dover.  Del. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES  and  It.  C.  H.  I. 

Reds.  Farm  raised.  Eggs;  Columbian  Wy¬ 
andottes,  $2;  Reds, $1  per  15,  s.  K  WIN ANS,  Sun¬ 
set  View  Farm,  Stanfordville,  New  York. 


90 


Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book.  10c. 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BEtiGEY, Box 8. Telford, Pa, 


Poultry  Catalogue  Free.  Reasonable  prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Fairview  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 


Maple  Villa  Poultry  Yards — Eggs  and  stock  guaran¬ 
teed.  Humburgs.  Leghorns,  Andalusians,  Minorcas, 
Wyandottes,  Hocks,  Anconas.  w.g.moshkk,  syivanio,  !■». 


BUFF.,  White  Leghorns  Eggs  76c  per  15.  $1.  5  per  30. 
$2  per  60.  Clr.  free.  JOHN  A.  BOTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


WRIGHT’S  WHITE  WYAHD0TTE 

Eggs,  Duaton  strain  direct.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed,  $4  per  100.  Grand  View  Farm,  Stanfordville,  N.Y, 

SAORIFIGP  8  Pens,  pure  bred  White 

Wyandottes  (4  pullets,  3 
yearhn^s  1  Cockerel),  price  $19;  cash  with  order 


F.  MFCHAUT,  Star  I?oute  7213,  Newburgh,  N.  Y, 


A  few  fine  Rose  Com))  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels, 
also  Ltfgs  at  $3.00  for  16.  from  best  matings,  $5.00  per 
100,  from  utility  stock.  R.  G.  CHASE,  Geneva,  N  Y. 


BLUE  RIBBON  *uU Ke* 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes, 


I" 

J  S 


Basket. 
SURE  TO  GIVE 
A 


White  Leghorns.  ’  J  SQUARE  DEAL. 

Eggs.  $1.:>0  per  15;  $2.50  per  30.  J.  HOWARD 
LIPP1NCOTT,  P.  O.  Box  3,  Moorestown,  N.  J 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  500  choice  mature  birds,  bred 
and  selected  for  vigor  and  egg  production.  Send  for 
our  circular  and  prices.  White  &Kice,  Yorktown.N.Y, 


BIG  VETERINARY  BOOK  FREE! 

"  Poetical  Home  Veterinarian,"  by  David  Roberts.  D.  V.  S.-A  handsome  cloth- 
bound  volume  of  160  patfes.  copiously  Illustrated.  It  Tells  How  to  Prevent  and 
T-5  Diseases  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Hods.  Sheep  and  Poultry.  Book  is  endorsed 
by  State  Veterinarian  of  Wisconsin.  This  book  may  save  you  Hundreds  of  Dol- 
Jars*  I  send  it  rKLU  to  owners  of  Livestock* 

Let  me  send  you,  with  my  compli¬ 
ments,  a  copy  of  my  “Practical  Home 
Veterinarian.**  The  regular  price  of  this 
book  is  $1.00,  but  this  is  a  special  edition 
for  free  distribution  among  live  stock 
OWNERS  exclusively. 

It  is  substantially  bound  in  cloth,  and 
is  illustrated  with  many  expensive  half¬ 
tones,  pen  and  ink  drawings,  wood  engrav¬ 
ings  and  wash  drawings.  This  book  is  the 
boiled-down  experience  of  a  life-time  de¬ 
voted  to  the  study  and  treatment  of  dis¬ 
eases  of  livestock.  It  has  cost  me  thous¬ 
ands  of  dollars  to  complete  and  print  it. 

Let  me  explain  briefly  my  object  in 
publishing  and  distributing  this  volume.  I 
have  the  largest  cattle  and  stock  practice 
of  any  veterinarian  in  the  country,  and  am 
called  professionally  to  examine  and  treat 
livestock  in  every  section  of  the  United 
States. 

I  found  that  it  was  a  physical  impossi¬ 
bility  for  me  to  respond  to  all  the  demands 
upon  my  time. 

For  this  reason  I  decided  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  owners  and  breeders  of  live¬ 
stock,  in  book  form,  a  practical  home  guide 
on  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  Cattle, 
Horses,  Hogs,  Sheep  and  Poultry. 

.  .  ,  — r — :  It  tells  how  to  stamp  out  Infectious 

Abortion  from  your  herds,  how  to  treat  Scours  in  Calves,  how  to  get  rid  of  Scabs,  Ticks, 
Lice,  Mange  and  other  Parasitic  and  Skin  Diseases;  Milk  Fever,  Caked  Udder,  Cow  Pox, 
Barrenness,  and  hundreds  of  other  subjects  treated  fully  and  the  medicines  for  same. 

.  y...  u,i"™“ort*on  “*eruin  is  the  only  positive  cure  for  infectious  abortion  in  cattle  and 
I  will  guarantee  results  to  owners  of  livestock. 

Before  placing  the  book  on  sale,  1  am  giving  away  this  first  edition,  to  owners  of 
*t0CD-’nas  a  raeans  of  advertising  it.  The  offer  is  for  a  limited  time  only. 

..  «•  'A.  out. and  send  in  the  coupon  at  once,  enclosing  stamps  (10  cents)  for  postage,  and 

the  Practical  Home  Veterinarian  ”  will  be  sent  you,  by  return  mail,  absolutely  free. 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS.  Cattle  Specialist. 

Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha.  Wls 

p  jg  David  Roberts’  Veterinary  Co.,  501  Grand  Ave., Waukesha,  Wis. 

_  _  .  .  I owa — - — cows, - horses, - hogs, _ sheep, _ poultry, 

BOOK  Please  Send  mo  FREE  the  "Practical  Home  Veterinarian."  I  enclose  10c  for  postage. 

Name _ _ _ 

COUPON 


R.  F.  D._ 


-P.  O- 


-State- 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  Gd.,  or  8  %  marks,  or  10%  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is 
hacked  by  a  responsible  person.  Hut  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  auv  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We. 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  24,  1906. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

As  stated  last  week,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
will  recommend  that  the  free  seed  distribution  be  given 
up.  The  fight  will  come  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
when  Congressmen  will  fight  hard  to  save  this  petty 
form  of  “graft.”  There  will  be  no  better  time  to  kill 
it  off  than  now.  No  sound  argument  can  be  made  in 
favor  of  this  distribution.  There  are  half  a  dozen  solid 
arguments  against  it. 

* 

The  following  note  seems  to  require  little  comment: 

Santa  Rosa,  California,  March  0,  1906. 

Mr.  Burbank’s  subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
expires  about  April  1st  I  think.  Please  discontinue.  Mr. 
Burbank  lias  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  36  years.  lutiier  burbank.  per  p.  h.  o. 

Of  course  we  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Burbank  round 
out  a  full  half  century  of  usefulness  as  a  subscriber. 
Sorry  to  see  a  good  man  deprive  himself  of  the  benefit 
of  useful  and  truthful,  if  unpleasant,  advice! 

* 

The  loss  of  trade  with  China  which  this  country  has 
sustained  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  and 
inexcusable  things  that  has  happened  in  a  long  time. 
A  few  years  ago  Americans  had  the  China  trade  in  their 
hands.  It  was  only  necessary  to  develop  it  and  adapt 
packages  and  grades  of  goods  to  suit  the  people.  Now 
the  Chinese  have  declared  a  “boycott”— that  is,  refused 
to  buy  American  goods.  The  chief  reason  for  this  is  the 
exclusion  of  Chinese  from  this  country  and  the  insult¬ 
ing  treatment  to  which  educated  Chinese  have  been  sub¬ 
jected.  This  is  sure  to  make  trouble  for  years. 

* 

Last  year  H.  O.  Mead  wrote  for  us  a  strong  article 
on  the  arrogance  of  auto  drivers  and  the  effect  upon 
farmers.  Now  the  president  of  a  great  university  comes 
forward  in  a  magazine  article,  using  Mr.  Mead’s  lan¬ 
guage  almost  word  for  word.  No  use  expressing  sur¬ 
prise  at  such  things.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  read  by  all  classes 
— from  tramps  to  college  presidents.  We  try  to  make  it 
the  fairest  and  best  expression  of  farm  sentiment  and 
opinion  that  goes  into  print.  Naturally  articles  which 
express  such  things  accurately  are  copied — generally 
without  credit. 

* 

The  following  note  comes  to  us  from  Maryland : 

I  said  to  a  rural  carrier  not  long  ago  that  I  hoped  we 
would  soon  have  a  parcels  post;  that  it  would  make  the 
rural  service  more  helpful  and  self-supporting.  Said  he, 
“The  day  the  Government  makes  a  pack  horse  out  of  me, 
that  day  I  resign.”  Perhaps  the  fear  of  extra  work  makes 
other  post  office  officials  loth  to  recommend  and  urge  a 
parcels  post.  Why  is  it  that  men  will  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  obtain  a  position,  and  then  immediately  begin  an 
agitation  to  raise  the  salary  and  keep  the  duties  down  to 
the  lowest  possible  limit? 

The  chances  are  that  few  tears  would  be  shed  if  this 
man  rfid  resign.  More  likely,  however,  you  could  not 
drive  him  out  of  his  job  with  a  pitchfork.  It  is  come  to 
a  nice  situation  when  public  servants  are  so  afraid  of 
work  that  they  will  try  to  hold  up  a  needed  reform. 
The  carriers  are  not  all  of  this  mind.  We  know  some 
who  want  a  parcels  post,  knowing  that  it  will  make  the 
rural  routes  more  necessary  and  profitable,  and  thus  ad¬ 
vance  their  own  chances.  Keep  at  your  Congressman 
and  pin  him  down  to  a  statement  of  what  he  will  do. 


We  seem  to  have  started  a  discussion  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

On  page  196  I  come  to  the  paragraph :  “Which  would 
you  bet  on  to  come  in  ahead,  the  farmer  who  will  work 
and  won’t  study,  or  the  farmer  who  will  study  but  won’t 
work?”  1  Knew  a  man  who  always  had  another  fellow 
between  him  and  hard  work,  but  be  bad,  as  his  neighbors 
called  it  “a  long  head  on  him" ;  a  thinking  fellow ;  he 
accumulated  lots  of  land  and  other  property,  and  had 
generally  a  mortgage  on  the  hardworking  farmer's  farm; 
he  is  dead  now.  IBs  son,  a  hardworking  fellow  but  head¬ 
less,  has  hard  work  to  make  a  living  and  keep  intact  the 
accumulations  of  his  father.  Yes,  I  would  bank  on  the 
studious  farmer.  J.  H.  B. 

Who  else  thinks  that  head  will  beat  heels? 

* 

Readers  who  have  asked  about  “nitro-culture”  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  articles  on  page  255.  It  seems  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  now  uses  tubes  for  sending 
out  the  culture,  yet  they  will  not  say  that  the  dried  cot¬ 
ton  method  has  failed.  We  have  criticised  officials  of 
the  Department  for  permitting  exaggerated  stories  of 
the  benefits  to  come  from  these  cultures  to  get  into 
print.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  many  of  these  wild  state¬ 
ments  have  been  made  by  irresponsible  reporters  who 
make  their  living  preparing  such  “big  stories”  for  the 
press.  As  a  rule  the  larger  the  story  the  better  the 
price,  and  of  course  the  Department  cannot  head  such 
fellows  off.  Since  the  above  was  written  a  circular  has 
come  from  the  Department  which  states  that  there  has 
been  a  slight  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  “cul¬ 
tures”  offered  for  sale.  Out  of  19  samples  tested  one 
was  called  very  good,  five  good,  three  fair,  two  poor  and 
eight  worthless ! 

* 

The  articles  on  city  farm  help  present  a  plain  state¬ 
ment  of  one  farmer’s  experience.  On  the  whole,  we 
think  this  is  more  favorable  than  the  average.  Without 
doubt  there  are  good  men  now  wandering  about  the  city 
who  would  be  glad  to  get  jobs  on  farms.  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  them.  Most  men  do  not  want  to  leave  the 
city.  They  might  be  willing  to  try  farm  work,  but  they 
would  soon  miss  their  old  haunts  and  become  restless. 
At  some  of  the  missions  here  it  is  claimed  that  the  men 
are  not  alway  well  treated  in  the  country.  Too  much  is 
expected  of  a  green  man  and  they  feel  that  people  are 
suspicious  of  them.  We  have  heard  people  speak  of 
the  benevolent  aspects  of  the  case.  In  theory  it  is  a 
noble  thing  to  take  a  man  from  the  city  and  give  him  a 
chance  to  reform — on  a  farm.  The  farmer’s  family  must 
be  considered,  too,  and  we  should  be  slow  to  take  a 
strange  man  who  knows  the  tricks  of  city  life  into  the 
farm  family  except  for  work. 

* 

We  still  receive  letters  asking  about  the  culture  of 
ginseng.  Here  is  one: 

The  case  is  this.  Through  the  very  strong  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  a  friend  I  bought  and  planted  in  Pennsylvania  5,000 
roots.  I  have  now  moved  down  here  to  Virginia  and  lifted 
and  brought  roots  along.  I  have  heard  lately  that  the 
cultivated  roots  are  not  liked  by  Chinamen  as  well  as  wild 
roots  and  not  sought  after.  I  am  in  a  quandary,  not 
knowing  whether  to  plant  roots  here  or  try  to  sell  them. 
Can  you  accommodate  me  with  any  information?  It  is  a 
serious  matter  with  me.  c.  w.  T. 

We  have  never  grown  ginseng  as  a  crop,  or  tried  to 
sell  it.  It  seemed  to  us  from  the  first  that  ginseng 
culture  was  a  gamble,  with  Chinese  superstition  holding 
all  the  good  cards.  At  several  times  we  have  inter¬ 
viewed  dealers  who  buy  the  crop  here  and  send  it  to 
China.  Without  exception  they  say  that  while  the  Chi¬ 
nese  will  buy  the  wild  root  at  a  good  price,  they  refuse 
to  take  the  cultivated  root.  So  far  as  we  know  there 
has  been  no  change  in  this  situation.  The  reasons  given 
for  the  failure  are  that  the  Chinese  ascribe  superior 
qualities  to  the  wild  root,  and  that  the  Japanese  and 
Koreans  are  growing  the  crop  extensively.  Some  of 
the  growers  of  ginseng  are  still  hopeful.  They  think  the 
Chinese  boycott  upon  American  goods  has  hurt,  and 
that  dealers  are  trying  to  corner  the  market.  Our  own 
opinion  is  that  the  ginseng  “boom”  is  over,  and  we 
feel  sorry  for  the  hopeful  and  trusting  people  who  paid 
their  hard-earned  money  for  “that  which  profiteth  not.” 

* 

THE  CASE  OF  “ DENATURIZED ”  ALCOHOL 

As  most  readers  of  agricultural  papers  know,  efforts 
are  being  made  to  remove  the  revenue  tax  of  $2.08  per 
gallon  from  alcohol  after  it  has  been  “denaturized,”  so 
as  to  be  no  longer  drinkable.  This  is  an  important  mat¬ 
ter,  and  we  shall  give  briefly  the  facts  and  arguments  on 
all  sides.  The  alcohol  is  to  be  “denaturized”  by  adding 
to  it  wood  alcohol— a  poison— pyridine,  a  vile-smelling 
chemical,  bone  oil,  turpentine  or  other  substances.  These 
chemicals  would  make  the  alcohol  poisonous,  and  so 
offensive  in  taste  and  smell  that  no  one  will  drink  it. 
Chemists  differ  in  opinion  as  to  whether  such  alcohol 
could  be  refined  and  made  drinkable  again.  Some  say 
no — while  others  say  it  could  be  done  by  a  costly  and 
complicated  process  which  would  cost  more  than  the 
manufacture  of  whisky  in  the  first  place  from  corn. 
A  fair  statement  seems  to  be  that  the  amount  of  drink¬ 
able  alcohol  would  not  be  largely  increased  by  this 


“denaturized”  product.  The  benefit  to  the  public  is  be¬ 
yond  question.  We  must  understand  that  wood  alco¬ 
hol  is  obtained  from  smoke  when  charcoal  is  burned  or 
wood  is  distilled.  This  wood  alcohol  is  a  poison,  and  ' 
is  very  dangerous  to  health.  Painters  and  others  who 
handle  it  freely  have  lost  both  sight  and  hearing.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  high  tax  on  grain  or  potato  alcohol  the  wood 
alcohol  is  used  for  some  purposes,  but  for  many  things 
it  cannot  be  used  in  place  of  the  other.  For  example  in 
heating  or  lighting  the  wood  alcohol  would  be  offensive 
on  account  of  its  smell— which  is  worse  than  gasoline. 
Quart  for  quart,  grain  alcohol  carries  more  heat  or  en¬ 
ergy  than  gasoline — and  gives  no  offensive  smell.  With 
the  tax  removed,  the  alcohol  could  be  sold  to  compete 
with  gasoline,  and  would  in  time  replace  it,  and  also 
to  some  extent  wood  and  coal.  Every  quart  of  it  thus 
used  would  provide  a  new  use  for  some  farm  product — 
such  as  grain,  potatoes  or  sugar  beets.  Anything  which 
contains  starch  or  sugar  could  be  made  into  this  fuel 
alcohol.  Instead,  therefore,  of  depending  upon  monopo¬ 
lies  for  coal  and  oil,  farmers  would  grow  in  their  own 
soil  their  needed  fuel  and  light.  New  lamps,  stoves  and 
motors  are  being  invented  which  would  without  doubt 
help  to  break  down  various  forms  of  monopoly. 

Again,  alcohol  is  indispensable  in  chemical  industry, 
in  the  preparation  of  pure  drugs,  in  making  ether  and 
chloroform,  smokeless  powder  and  in  a  thousand  other 
necessary  things.  Germany  now  has  a  great  advantage 
over  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  such  articles, 
because  the  Germans  have  no  tax  upon  such  alcohol. 
Many  kinds  of  chemical  industry  are  prohibited  in  this 
country  because  the  price  of  alcohol  is  so  high.  With 
the  revenue  tax  removed  without  doubt  such  industry 
would  be  increased.  The  increased  use  of  alcohol  wouid 
to  some  extent  affect  the  price  of  potatoes  or  corn.  We 
think  the  greatest  effect  would  be  noticed  in  years  of 
plenty,  when  the  surplus  would  be  made  into  alcohol 
and  stored  for  future  use.  This  would  steady  prices 
instead  of  largely  increasing  them.  In  a  general  way, 
therefore,  the  removal  of  the  tax  would  benefit  farmers, 
both  in  providing  a  new  source  of  fuel  and  light  and 
also  a  new  market  for  certain  crops.  It  will  make 
cheaper  drugs  and  certain  other  articles,  provide  labor 
for  working  people  and  give  a  new  competition  for  the 
present  monopolies  of  power,  fuel  and  light.  On  the 
whole,  the  public  will  be  benefited  industrially  by  it. 

Who,  then,  oppose  it?  The  manufacturers  of  wood 
alcohol  are  enabled  by  the  present  tax  to  charge  exorbi¬ 
tant  prices.  For  example,  the  wholesale  price  of  grain 
alcohol  is  given  at  $2.30  per  gallon.  The  tax  is  $2.08, 
which  leaves  the  real  price  at  22  cents.  The  wholesale 
price  of  wood  alcohol  is  70  cents — which  would  not  be 
possible  if  the  tax  were  removed  so  that  grain  alcohol 
could  be  sold  for  what  it  is  really  worth.  The  next 
strongest  opponent  Is  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  This 
opposition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  cheaper  fuel  alcohol 
will  compete  with  the  products  of  petroleum  and  go 
part  way  toward  breaking  down  a  monopoly.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  chief  opposition  comes  from  those 
to  whom  the  present  tax  gives  a  form  of  privilege  or 
monopoly.  There  is  also  some  opposition  from  temper¬ 
ance  people  who  oppose  anything  that  will  increase  the 
manufacture  of  intoxicants.  It  seems  to  us,  however, 
that  the  manufacture  can  be  supervised  so  that  the  good 
will  greatly  out-balance  the  evil. 


BREVITIES. 

“Mapes,  the  hen  man,”  will  have  his  say  again  next  week. 

We  use  pure  white  lead  and  oil  for  painting  the  stubs  on 
pruned  trees. 

Now  that  the  apple  supply  is  running  short,  read  the 
articles  on  keeping  apples  at  home. 

No  practical  farmer  can  succeed  when  the  entire  spirit 
of  the  family  is  for  fun  and  easy  living. 

“We  live  in  an  age  of  chemical  terror,”  said  Representa¬ 
tive  Murdock  at  a  hearing  on  free  alcohol. 

An  Ohio  reader  says  lie  owes  The  R.  N.-Y.  52  big  hugs 
each  year.  Nothing  like  getting  close  to  the  people. 

Don’t  try  many  new  methods  of  culture  like  Clark  gras's 
or  Stringfellow  fruit  culture  unless  you  are  able  to  stand  up 
and  smile  at  criticism. 

Now,  can’t  you  try  this  year  to  crowd  the  manure  a  little 
closer,  try  to  grow  more  on  fewer  acres,  and  sow  some  such 
crop  as  cow  peas  on  the  poorer  soil? 

The  Georgia  Experiment  Station  concludes  after  consid¬ 
erable  experiment  that,  the  “nitro-culture”  for  the  cow  pea 
is  not  needed  on  most  of  the  soils  of  that  State. 

Skunks  are  said  to  kill  chickens.  IIow  then  was  the 
“chicken  taste”  taken  out  of  those  shown  at  Fig.  108,  page 
254.  They  are  stuffed — the  most  practical  way  of  curing 
bad  habits  in  some  things. 

As  you  grow  older  try  to  pick  up  some  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  youth.  It  is  like  connecting  a  storage  battery  with  a 
fresh  dynamo.  Use  the  power  not  to  Imitate  youth  but 
make  it  over  to  enforce  the  things  that  go  with  maturer 
years. 

When  note  was  made  of  Wm.  Ball’s  great  crop  of  sugar 
beets  we  received  the  following  from  a  Michigan  reader: 
“We  raise  some  sugar  beets  in  Michigan.  The  Lansing 
Sugar  Co.  gave  prizes  for  the  best  four  acres  and  the 
best  two  acres.  The  best  produced  less  than  15  tons,  net, 
of  beets.  I  see  on  page  139  New  York  farmers  get  from 
18  to  28  tons;  f/ood  land!”  For  answer  we  print  the 
article  by  Mr.  Ball  on  page  255. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK . 

DOMESTIC. — According  to  the  recent  municipal  elections 
in  Vermont,  there  will  be  fewer  than  30  out  of  246  towns 
and  cities  in  Vermont  where  liquor  can  be  legally  sold  the 
coming  year.  Four  counties,  Caledonia,  Orleans.  Essex  and 
Orange,  have  voted  solidly  for  no  license,  and  in  three  others 
there  is  only  one  town  each  in  the  license  column.  This  is 
a  gain  of  one  county  and  about  12  towns  for  the  temper¬ 
ance  forces.  The  only  cities  to  vote  in  favor  of  licenses  are 
Burlington  and  Rutland,  the  majority  in  the  former  being 
only  197.  .  .  .  The  grand  jury  presented  its  report  at 

Caldwell,  Idaho,  March  6,  to  Judge  Smith  in  the  District 
Court,  returning  indictments  for  murder  against  Charles  H. 
Moyer,  William  D.  Haywood,  George  A.  I'ettibone,  Harry 
Orchard  and  Steve  Adams.  A  separate  indictment  covering 
the  same  charge  was  returned  against  Jack  Simpkins,  who  is 
not  yet  in  custody.  The  confession  of  Steve  Adams  re¬ 
veals  the  foulest  of  crimes  by  the  inner  circle  of  the  Western 
Federation.  He  insists  that  Collins  and  Barney  were  killed 
on  orders  from  Federation  headquarters  in  Denver.  Honey 
and  Smith  were  done  away  with  upon  instructions  of  the 
Inner  Circle  of  the  Telluride  Miners’  Union,  according  to 
Adams.  Barney,  Mahoney  and  Smith,  the  men  who  disap¬ 
peared  mysteriously  from  Telluride.  were  cremated  in  a  lime 
kiln  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  This  explains  why  the  long 
and  careful  search  of  the  surrounding  country  made  by  the 
authorities  and  others  was  not  successful.  When  Smith  dis¬ 
appeared,  his  family,  friends  and  secret  societies  made  search 
for  him  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Rewards  were  offered 
for  the  recovery  of  his  body.  His  murderers  gave  it  out  that: 
he  had  eloped.  No  one  who  knew  him  believed  this.  Although 
he  was  heavily  insured,  the  widow  could  not  recover  without 

evidence  of  death.  Now  she  may  get  the  insurance . 

Former  State  Senator  George  A.  Green  of  New  York,  who 
lias  been  on  trial  on  the  charge  of  conspiring  to  defraud  the 
Government,  was  acquitted  March  S.  Other  indictments  of  a 
similar  character  are  pending  against  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Green 
is  the  first  man  indicted  for  complicity  in  the  postal  frauds 
who  has  been  acquitted.  It  is  supposed  that  the  verdict 
was  due  to  a  belief  by  the  jury  that  the  Government  had 
failed  to  establish  that  the  accused  dealt  with  Beavers,  in¬ 
dicted  as  a  co-conspirator,  with  any  knowledge  that  payment 
of  commissions  to  Beavers  on  time  recording  machines  pur¬ 
chased  for  use  in  post  offices  was  a  crime.  Beavers,  who  was 
chief  of  the  division  of  salaries  and  allowances  in  the 
Post  Office  Department,  pleaded  guilty  and  is  now  serving 
a  sentence  of  two  vears  in  the  penitentiary.  .  .  .  The 

demands  of  the  anthracite  mine  workers  have  been  rejected 
in  toto  by  the  committee  representing  the  operators,  who  re¬ 
fuse  absolutely  to  make  an  agreement  of  any  kind  with  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  The  demands  of  the 
miners  were  for  a  written  agreement  for  one  year  with  the 
organization,  the  eight-hour  day,  a  uniform  scale  of  wages 
throughout  the  anthracite  regions,  an  increase  of  10  per 
cent  to  men  working  under  contract  and  an  additional  10 
jer  cent  to  all  men  using  safety  lamps,  the  weighing  of  coal 
n  all  mines,  with  all  payments  on  the  basis  of  a  ton  of 
2,240  pounds;  the  deduction  by  the  owners  of  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  each  miner's  wages  to  be  paid  into  the  union  as 
his  dues,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  board  of  conciliation. 


.  .  Six  deputy  United  States  marshals  were  ambushed 

near  Kansas,  I.  T.,  March  11,  by  the  Wickliffe  gang  of  des¬ 
peradoes  and  three  of  the  officers  were  killed  outright.  The 
Wickliffes,  who  are  full  blood  Indians,  are  only  three  in  num¬ 
ber,  hut  according  to  the  report  of  the  affair  they  were  as¬ 
sisted  by  practically  the  entire  full  blood  population  of  the 
district.  The  region  where  the  killing  took  place  is  moun¬ 
tainous,  and  the  officers  were  caught  in  a  trap  from  which 
escape  appeared  impossible,  but  they  fought  desperately. 
Three  of  their  number  went  down  and  all  six  of  their  horses 
were  killed.  Marshal  Darrough  has  asked  the  authorities 
to  offer  $1,000'  reward  for  death  or  capture  of  each  of  the 
Wickliffes.  They  are  brothers  and  sons  of  John  Wickliffe, 
ex-Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
Charles  Wickliffe,  the  oldest  of  the  boys,  has"  been  tried  twice 
for  murder,  once  for  killing  his  own  brother,  but  he  was  ac¬ 
quitted  each  time.  The  Wickliffes  constitute  what  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  last  band  of  outlaws  in  Indian  Territory.  The 
other  full  bloods  assist  them  because  all  the  Indians  are 
out  of  money  and  are  suffering,  Government  regulations  hav¬ 
ing  tied  up  their  supplies.  .  .  .  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony, 

the  distinguished  advocate  of  woman's  rights,  died  at  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.,  March  13,  aged  86. 

lTIIUIl’PINES. — Fifteen  Americans,  three  members  of  the 
native  constabulary,  and  600  Moros  were  killed  in  a  battle 
near  the  City  of  Jolo,  which  lasted  from  March  6  to  March  8. 
Four  American  army  officers,  one  naval  officer,  one  officer  of 
constabulary,  32  enlisted  men  of  the  army,  31  members  of  the 
naval  contingent,  and  13  members  of  the  native  constabulary 
were  wounded.  The  battle  was  fought  on  a  high  mountain 
near  Jolo,  capital  of  the  Sulu  Islands.  The  mountain  is 
called  Dajo.  it  is  a  lava  cone  2.100  feet  high,  with  a  crater 
at  its  summit.  The  Moros  occupied  the  crater  and  the  ap¬ 
proaches  to  it.  The  latter,  which  are  extremely  steep,  were 
well  fortified.  The  American  troops  stormed  these  ap¬ 
proaches,  (he  artillery  being  lifted  by  block  and  tackle  to  the 
lip  of  the  crater.  The  rebel  Moros  were  wiped  out.  The 
ti()0  men  killed  were  the  entire  force  which  opposed  the 
Americans. 

ADMINISTRATION. — -A  resolution  and  a  bill  designed  to 
cure  the  defects  President  Roosevelt  pointed  out  in  the  Till¬ 
man  resolution  for  the  investigation  by  the  Inter-State  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  of  railroad  discriminations  and  monopo¬ 
lies  were  introduced  March  !)  in  the  House,  the  resolution 
by  Representative  Townsend  of  Michigan  and  the  bill  by 
Representative  Gillespie  of  Texas.  Mr.  Townsend's  resolu¬ 
tions  provides  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  to  carry  on  the 
investigation  and  the  Gillespie  bill  makes  an  appropriation 
of  $100,000  for  the  same  purpose.  The  resolution  provides 
that  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  shall  have  under 
the  Tillman-GfTTespie  resolution  all  the  power  to  subpoena 
witnesses,  to  compel  them  to  testify,  and  to  produce  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence,  which  it  enjoys  under  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  act.  It  also  provides  that  witnesses  shall  enjoy 
the  same  rights  and  immunities  in  this  investigation  that 
they  enjoy  under  the  Inter-State  Commerce  act.  Similar  pro¬ 
visions  are  made  in  the  Gillespie  bill. 

FOREIGN. — March  10  an  explosion  in  a  coal  mine  at 
Courrit'res,  near  Calais,  France,  killed  1,200  men.  The  mines 
of  Courribres  are  the  third  largest  in  France.  They  are 
three  miles  from  Lens,  and  cover  an  area  of  14,000  acres. 
There  are  12  pits.  Short lv  before  2  o'clock  in  the  morning 
there  was  a  terrific  explosion  in  pits  2,  3  and  4.  It  was  so 
violent  that  the  cages  in  the  shafts  were  blown  out.  wrecking 


the  structures  at  the  mouths  of  the  pits.  The  man  in 
charge  of  the  windlass  at  shaft  4,  1,500  yards  away,  was 
blown  by  the  rush  of  gas  against  a  stairway  and  killed  in¬ 
stantly.  The  distress  in  the  district  must  of  necessity  be 
lamentable  unless  it  is  speedily  relieved.  In  some  villages 
not  a  single  man  is  left.  Salaumines  alone  lost  500  men. 
The  loss  to  the  mining  company,  which  is  legally  obliged  to 
pay  pensions  of  three-quarters  per  cent  of  their  husband's 
wages  to  the  widows  of  victims,  is  estimated  at  upward  of 
6,000,000  francs  ($1,200,000). 

CATTLE  FOR  BELGIUM.  -Belgian  cattle  raisers  see  an 
enormous  future  in  the  Belgian  market  for  American  lean 
cattle,  owing  to  the  increasing  demand,  inadequately  sup¬ 
plied  from  France  and  Holland.  In  all  countries  save  Hol¬ 
land  and  France  the  cattle  must  be  slaughtered  within  72 
hours  after  arrival.  Interested  parties  have  petitioned  the 
Belgian  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  make  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  American  cattle,  as  the  French  and  Dutch  have. 
The  Dutch  cattle  are  affected  with  tuberculosis,  hence  the 
desire  for  American  cattle.  Sixty  thousand  could  be  con¬ 
sumed  annually.  Representations  in  support  of  the  move¬ 
ment  have  been  made  to  the  American  Government. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTS  ON  FARMS . 

It  would  seem  from  the  following  note  taken  from  the 
Aberdeen  American  that  South  Dakota  taripers  need  not 
live  In  darkness. 

“The  first  electric  light  plant  run  by  an  artesian  well 
on  any  farm  In  this  part  of  the  State  is  in  operation  on 
the  farm  of  Lyman  Turner  just  west  of  the  .Tim,  opposite 
Columbia,  L.  L.  Narregang,  of  the  Hub  City  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  installed  the  plant  on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  Mr. 
Turner  has  had  a  motor  of  his  own  make  on  the  well  for  a 
year  or  more,  which  has  been  a  success,  and  it  is  now 
being  used  to  generate  the  current.  It  is  somewhat  larger 
than  other  motor  wheels  which  have  been  experimented 
with  less  successfully.  The  well  is  a  tsvo-inch  one  of  good 
pressure,  but  the  wheel  is  driven  at  450  revolutions  per 
minute,  just  right  to  generate  the  required  current,  while 
a  three-fourths  inch  stream  is  diverted  to  supply  the  house. 
It  is  confidently  claimed  that  this  indicates  that  any  inch 
and  a  quarter  well  of  fair  pressure  with  as  good  a  motor 
wheel  as  Mr.  Turner’s  will  operate  a  plant  like  this  one. 
This  dynamo  supplies  12  incandescent  tamps,  one  in  each 
of  the  five  rooms  In  the  house,  one  in  the  cellar,  one  in 
the  power  house,  one  in  the  door  yard  and  balance  in  hay 
loft,  barn  and  stables.  No  artificial  light  approaches  so 
near  actual  sunlight  as  this  electric  light.  No  dangerous 
lanterns  needed,  no  broken  globes,  lamp  chimneys  or  man¬ 
tles  to  be  replaced  every  few  days.  It  Is  cheap,  safe  and 
sanitary.  It  can  burn  till  night  in  a  sleeping  room  without 
danger  or  explosion  or  befouling  the  air.  Every  farmer 
can  have  this  light  either  by  force  of  artesian  flow  or 
engine  run  by  cheap  untaxed  alcohol.  With  Mr.  Turner’s  plant 
a  great  saving  of  fuel,  especially  in  Summer  is  practicable. 
The  electric  stove  is  a  simple  affair,  being  a  disk  about 
15  inches  in  diameter,  which  can  be  kept  at  a  white  heat 
if  desired.  Over  this  disk  or  burner  a  circular  oven  with 
several  compartments  above  each  other  can  be  placed.  The 
capacity  of  Mr.  Turner’s  dynamo  is  600  watts,  400  of 
which  are  required  to  operate  the  stove,  so  that  while  the 
stove  is  in  use  only  two  lights  can  be  used.” 


A  Better  Way 
to  Better 
Corn 


Our  newest  cultivator  possesses  every 
point  of  real  merit  possessed  by  any 
other  cultivator  and  in  addition  has  several 
remarkable  exclusive  features. 

The  Keystone 
Cultivator 

is  all  steel  and  malleable  iron.  3,  4  or  S  shovels  may  be  used 
on  either  gang  which  moves  in  unison  with  its  wheel  or  may 
be  operated  independently.  Gangs  always  run  level — 
whether  horses  are  large  or  small  they  are  always  the 
same.  Beams  widen  and  narrow  by  easily  handled  cen¬ 
ter  lever  which  gives  parallel  movement  of  gang  shovels. 

New  Patent  Pivot  Axles 

mark  the  greatest  step  in  advance  .  . 
ever  made  in  pivot  axle  construc¬ 
tion.  Note  the  position  and  form 
in  the  separate  cuts,  showing 
both  open  and  closed.  Pivots  are 
placed  where  widest  range  of 
movement  is  afforded.  Always  works  in  oil — note 
oil  cup.  A  broad  turning  base  holds  all  firm  and 
prevents  wabbling  while  operator  is  able  to  turn  the 

wheels  almost  at  right  angles.  N o  other  cultivatoTso  per¬ 

fectly  adapted  to  work  in  crooked  rows  and  dodging  ob¬ 
structions.  Levers  shift  center  under  any  weight  so  as 
to  balance  perfectly.  No  bearing  down  on  horses*  necks  and  no  flying  Up 

of  tongue  at  end  of  row.  The  most  complete  and  perfect  working  lever 

system  ever  placed  on  any  cultivator.  Either  gang  or  frame  hitch. 
Write  for  special  circular  describing  in  detail. 

KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

1547  N.  Beaver  St.,  York,  Pa. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “  C4  '  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

»0  Warreu  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Bouton 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chlcugo.  234  Omtg  St.,West,  Montr»»l,P.Q, 

4#  Mortti  ItU  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt*  St.,  Syduay,  N.  tt.  W. 

Teuleute  Roy  U,  Havana,  Oak*. 


kNo.  6  Iron  Age  Combined. 
Double  and  Single 
’  .Wheel  Hoe,  Hill 
and  Drill 
.Seeder. 


Your  Spring  Help 

What  kind  of  help  will  you  have  this  spring.  Will 
you  do  your  work  the  old  way  with  many  men  and 
much  expense,  or  employ  the  time-saving,  labor¬ 
lessening  and  money-making 


IRON  AGE  Implements 

These  Implements  comprise  tools  for  the  cultivation  of  all  crops.  The 
No. Stool  shown,  prepares  the  ground,  sows  the  seed  and  cultivates 
the  growing  crop.  The  Irou  Age  (Improved  Robbins)  Potato 
Planter  lwis  no  competitor.  The  only  planter  performing 
absolutely  perfect  work.  Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators, 

Sprayers,  Hoes,  Drills,  Potato  Diggers,  etc.,  all  are  shown  in 
the  New  Iron  Age  Hook.  Mostcompleteaud  instructive  book 
on  crop  raising  published.  Write  for  it.  It’s  Free. 

BATEMAN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  102,  Crenloch.N.  J. 


Iron  Aga 
(Improved 
Robbing) 
Potato 
Planter. 


No.  1.  Collapsed  as  shipped. 


No.  3.  One  bottom  tucked  in 
place.  Second  ready  for 
tucking. 


New  “Invincible” 

ONE  PIECE 

Waxed  Paper  Collapsible 

Patent  Applied  For 

BERRY  BOX 

No  Nailing;  No  Wiring 

No  Splitting  No  Waste 
No  Mildew  No  Trouble 

100  Set  Up  a  Minute.  Hallock  Sizes. 
Fit  Hallock  Crates. 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE. 

KATZ  tb  T.TTT.T. 

185  Milwaukee  Street, 

Milwauk.ee,  TATis 


No.  2.  Squared  up,  ready 
for  tucking  in. 


s 

,r*y 
.•••  >'  ’ 

—  —  -*  »  w  f.j 

/?/ 

No.  4.  Box  ready  for  use. 


Merrill 

and 

Baker £ 


Weighs 
lbs. 


Places  in  our  Hands  the  Remainder  of  Their  Greatest  Publication 

Ridpath’s  History  of  the  World 

New,  perfect  books,  latest  edition,  beautifully  bound  in  Half  Morocco,  at 

LESS  than  even  DAMAGED  SETS  were  ever  sold 

We  will  name  our  price  only  in  direct  letters  to  those  sending 
us  the  Coupon  below.  Tear  off  the  Coupon,  write  mime 
and  address  plainly,  and  mail  to  us  now  before  you 

t°rf>rtRidpath  is  dead,  his  work  is  done,  hut  his  family  derive 
income  from  his  History,  and  to  print  our  price  broad¬ 
cast  for  the  sake  of  more  quickly  selling  these  few  sets 
would  cause  great  injury  to  future  sales. 

The  reason  for  Dr.  Ridpath’s  enviable  position  as 
an  historian  is  his  wonderfully  beautiful  style,  a  style 
no  other  historian  has  ever  equaled.  He  picturos  the 
great  historical  events  as  though  they  were  happening 
before  your  eyes;  he  carries  you  with  him  to  see  the 
battles  of  old:  to  meet  kings  and  queens  and  warriors; 
to  sit  in  the  Roman  Senate;  to  march  against  Saladin 
and  his  dark-skinned  followers:  to  sail  the  southern 
seas  with  Drake;  to  circumnavigate  the  globe 
with  Magellan;  to  watch  that  thin  line  ot 
Greek  spearmen,  work  havoc  with  the  l  ersian 

_ hordes  on  the  field  of  Mara- 

a  ,  tlion;  to  know  Napoleon  as  you 

v  I  know  Roosevelt.  He  combines  ab- 

A|  sorbing  interest  with  supreme  re- 

“  ■  liability,  and  makes  the  heroes  of 

brings  the  history  real  living  men  and  women 
complete  and  about  them  lie  weaves  the  rise 
set  balance  and  fall  of  empires  in  such  a  fascinat 
small  sums  ing  style  that  history  becomes  intensely 
month  lv  interesting.  200,000  Americans  own  and 

y  love  Ridpath.  Send  Cbupon  To-day. 


J 

J  Coupon 
^  To-day 

R.  n.-y. 

..  Western 
■>  Newspaper 
Association 

204  Dearborn  St. 
.  Chicago 

Xr  Please  mall  without  rost 
^  to  me  Kidpath  Sample  Pages 
^  aud  full  particulars. 

Name. 

Address 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  March  17,  1900,  wholesale  except 

otherwise  noted.  The  prices  of  grain,  butter, 
cheese  and  eggs  are  based  on  the  official 
figures  of  the  Produce  and  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
changes,  with  such  revisions  as  outside  deals 
noted  appear  to  warrant.  Prices  of  other 
products  are  from  reports  of  dealers,  inqui¬ 
ries  and  observation  of  sales  in  the  various 
market  sections.  Where  possible  these  fig¬ 
ures  are  the  average  of  several  sales. 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  red .  —  @  86 14 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth...  —  @87 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @  49 

Oats  .  —  67  35 

Rve  .  —  67  60 

Barley  .  —  @  45 


GRASS  SEEDS. 


Per  100  lbs.  f.  o.  b.  N.  Y.  for  A1  quality. 

Timothy  .  7.00 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass  .  14.00 

Red  Top  .  10.00 

Alfalfa  .  17.00 

Crimson  Clover  . .  1 1.00 

Medium  Red  Clover  .  17.00 

Mammoth  Red  Clover .  18.00 


FEED. 

Wholesale  at  N.  Y. 

Spring  Bran  . 

Middlings  . 

Red  Dog  . 

Oil  meal  . 

Cottonseed  meal  . 

Retail  Western  N.  Y. 


Spring  Bran  . 21.00 

Middlings  . 23.00 

Red  Dog  . .  — 

Gluten  . 24.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hav,  No.  1  . 15.00 

No.  2  . 13.00 

No.  3  . 10.00 

Clover,  mixed  .  8.00 

Straw,  long  rye . 11.00 

Short  and  oat .  8.00 


@19.00 

@21.00 

@23.00 

@31.50 

@30.00 


@22.00 

@24.00 

@25.00 

@29.00 


@10.00 
@14.00 
@11.00 
@10.00 
@  1 3.00 
@  9.00 


MILK. 

Taking  effect  March  10  the  N.  Y.  Exchange 
price  was  reduced  to  $1.51  per  40-quart  can, 
netting  three  cents  per  quart  to  26-cent  zone 
shippers,  who  have  no  extra  station  charges. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  best  . 

.  27 

@ 

27% 

Lower  grades  . 

.  17 

@ 

26 

State  Dairy,  best . 

24 

@ 

26 

Lower  grades  . 

16 

@ 

23 

Imitation  Creamery  . . 

.  17 

@ 

20 

Factory  . 

.  14 

@ 

16 

Packing  Stock  . 

.  12 

@ 

15% 

CHEESE. 

Full  Cream,  fancy . 

.  14 

@ 

14% 

Good  to  prime  . 

,  13%  @ 

13% 

Common  to  fair  . 

.  11 

@ 

13 

EGGS. 

Fancy,  white  . 

90 

@ 

21 

Choice  white  . 

.  18 

@ 

19 

Extra  mixed  colors . 

• - 

@ 

16% 

Lower  grades  . 

,  11 

@ 

15 

Western  and  Southern . 

,  13 

@ 

15 

Storage  . 

,  8 

@ 

13 

HOTHOUSE  GOOD*. 


Cucumbers,  dozen  . 1,25  @1.50 

I  ettuce,  dozen  .  35  @  65 

Mushrooms,  lb  .  15  @  50 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 2.00  @  50 

Rhubarb,  dozen  .  25  @  50 

Tomatoes,  lb .  20  @  40 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl . 3.50  @6.50 

State  and  Jersey  . 1.65  @1.87 

European.  168-lb.  bag . 1.50  @1.75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 1.50  @3.00 

Artichokes,  dozen  . 1.00  @1.25 

Asparagus,  Calif,  green . 5.50  @9.00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  10  @  18 

Beets,  100  bunches . 3.00  @6.00 

Carrots,  bbl  . 1.50  @1.75 

Cabbage,  ton  . 20.00  @25.00 

Celery,  dozen  .  15  @  65 

Chicory  and  Escarol,  bbl . 4.00  @6.00 

Eggplants,  box  . 1.50  @3.00 

Kale,  bbl .  60  @  75 

Horseradish,  100  lbs . 2.00  @5.00 

Lettuce,  %-bbl.  basket . 1.00  @2.50 

Onions,  white,  bbl . 3.00  @6.00 

Yellow  . 1.25  @1.75 

Red  . 1.00  @1.75 

Peppers,  24-quart  carrier. ..  .1.50  @2.50 

Peas,  Fla.,  basket . 2.00  @8.00 

String  Beans  . 2.00  @5.50 

Spinach,  bbl . 1.00  @1.50 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice  .  14  @  16 

Common  to  fair .  11  @  13 

Ordinary  .  8  @  10 

Culls  .  5  @  7 

German  .  25  @  29 

DRIED  FRUIT. 

Apples,  evap.,  *  fancy .  11  @  11% 

Evap.,  choice  .  —  @  10 

Evap.,  fair  to  prime .  8 %@  9% 

Evap.,  com .  7  @  8% 

Sun-dried  .  5  @  7 

Raspberries  .  —  @  28 

Cherries  .  14  @  15 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Greening  . 3.50  @6.00 

King  . 4.50  @5.50 

Spy  . 4.00  @5.00 

Baldwin  . 4.00  @5.00 

Ben  Davis  . 4.00  @5.25 

Russet  . 3.50  @4.50 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt .  20  @  30 

Cranberries,  bbl . 18.00  @24.00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens  .  —  @  11% 

Fowls  .  —  @  13% 

Roosters  .  —  @  9  % 

Turkeys  .  18  @  20 

Ducks,  pair  .  60  @  85 

Geese,  pair  . 1.25  @1.75 

Pigeons,  pair  .  —  @  30 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  . 15  @  20 

Chickens  .  16  @  25 

Fowls  .  11  @  13 

Ducklings  .  —  @  20 

Squabs,  doz . 1.50  @3.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves  .  11  %@  12 

Lambs,  hothouse,  each . 3.00  @7.00 

Pork  .  6%@  8% 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4.60  @5.80 

Oxen  and  stags  . 2.75  @4.90 

Bulls  . 3.10  @4.40 

Cows  . 2.00  @4.05 

Calves  . 4.00  @9.00 

Sheep  . 4.00  @5.00 

Lambs  . 6.00  @7.10 

Hogs  .  —  @6.80 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  named  are  for  ton  lots  f.  0.  b., 
N.  Y. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  ton .  —  @52.00 

Muriate  of  Potash  .  —  @41.25 

Dried  Blood  .  —  @50.00 

Kainit  .  —  @11.00 

Acid  Phosphate .  —  @11.00 

Sulphate  of  Potash .  —  @47.00 

Ground  Bone  .  —  "@25.00 

Tankaffe  .  —  @34.50 

Copper  Sulphate,  bbl.  lots.  lb.  —  @  6% 
Sulphur  Flowers,  bbl.  lots,  lb.  —  @  2% 


Growing  Beets  for  Canning  Factories. 

J.  New  Holland,  Pa. — I  notice  on  page 
154  a  note  on  beets  by  T.  M.  White,  and 
desire  a  little  more  information  from  the 
author.  Is  there  any  danger  of  getting  too 
much  fertilizer  with  an  excess  of  nitrogenous 
matter  into  the  soil,  thus  endangering  the 
beets  after  put  up  in  tin  cans,  by  making 
them  undergo  a  chemical  change,  from  the 
natural  to  a  sickly  yellow  color?  Mr.  White 
seems  to  use  considerable  fertilizer.  Perhaps 
he  does  not  grow  beets  for  a  canning  fac¬ 
tory.  If  he  does,  I  would  like  to  know  the 
amount  of  beets  grown  per  acre  and  the 
price.  It  seems  to  me  that  thinning  beets 
to  three  or  four  inches  in  the  row  would 
not  produce  many  beets  from  the  farmer’s 
standpoint,  or  would  make  an  expensive  ar¬ 
ticle  for  the  canner. 

Ans. — The  article  was  intended  mainly 
for  those  interested  in  growing  early  beets 
for  market  and  home  use,  as  therein 
stated.  The  object  in  thinning  them  to  a 
stand  of  three  or  four  inches  in  the  *  -w 
is  to  bring  the  entire  crop  to  a  market¬ 
able  size  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  then 
to  rush  them  to  market  while  the  demand 
is  good  and  prices  high.  I  have  never 
grown  any  beets  for  the  canning  factory, 
and  I  am  not.  therefore,  in  a  position  to 
advise  on  the  subject.  However,  if  T  were 
to  engage  in  the  industry  I  would  not 
change  the  method  of  cultivation,  except¬ 
ing  perhaps  if  small  beets  were  the  ob¬ 
ject;  then  they  could  be  grown  a  little 
closer  together.  For  several  years  past 
quite  a  few  farmers  in  our  immediate 
vicinity  have  been  induced  to  grow  beets 
for  the  canning  factories  at  $22  per  ton, 
the  size  not  to  exceed  1%  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter.  This  restriction  makes  the  venture 


unprofitable,  and  for  this  reason  the  farm¬ 
ers  attempt  to  grow  a  great  many  of  these 
small  beets  on  ordinary  farm  land  by 
close  planting,  and  the  insufficient  use  of 
manure  and  fertilizers.  The  result  is 
therefore  invariably  disappointing.  The 
beets  are  found  standing  thickly  in  the 
fields  until  late  in  Summer,  the  foliage 
turning  yellow  and  the  small  beets  tough 
and  hard,  of  little  value  except  to  plow 
under,  whereas  if  they  had  been  thinned 
to  a  proper  distance  and  cultivated  by 
horse  instead  of  hand  power  a  second 
crop  could  have  easily  been  taken  from 
the  same  ground.  When  beets  are  grown 
in  rows  12  or  15  inches  apart  the  soil 
should  be  made  very  rich  by  the  use  of 
stable  manure,  the  young  beets  thinned 
to  a  stand  of  three  or  four  inches  and 
thorough  cultivation  given  right  from  the 
start.  Whenever  this  treatment  is  neg¬ 
lected  I  am  quite  sure  the  crop  will  be  a 
disappointment.  The  writer  has  paid  well 
for  this  experience.  The  quantity  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  be  used  on  an  acre  of  beets 
would  depend  very  much  on  the  way  it  is 
applied.  Six  hundred  pounds  distributed 
in  the  row  is  not  considered  a  heavy 
application.  It  would  require  at  least  1,200 
or  1,500  pounds  broadcast  to  give  the 
same  returns.  In  either  case  it  should  be 
well  mixed  with  the  soil.  The  effect  that 
nitrogen  in  the  soil  would  have  on  the 
color  of  beets  after  they  are  put  up  in 
cans  is  a  subject  that  has  never  come 
under  my  observation,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  be  considered  an  authority.  But 
I  have  no  specific  reasons  whatever  for 
saying  that  the  manurial  elements  in  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  do  not  affect  the  color 
of  vegetables,  except  the  broad  fact  gath¬ 
ered  from  a  long  experience  that  it 
makes  but  little  difference  with  what  fer¬ 
tilizer  .a  crop  is  treated,  provided  the  soil 
is  properly  pulverized,  thoroughly  culti¬ 
vated  and  the  fertilizer  applied  in  the 
proper  proportions  according  to  its 
strength.  Agricultural  chemistry  may  be 
all  very  well  in  some  respects,  but  if  it 
gets  down  to  such  niceties  as  to  analyze 
special  plants  and  tell  us  that  we  must 
feed  each  with  only  just  such  food  as 
the  analysis  shows  it  to  be  composed  of, 
then  our  common  judgment  born  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  must  doubt  such  state¬ 
ments.  T.  M.  WHITE. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  think  potash  is  the  ele¬ 
ment  most  likely  to  affect  the  color. 


For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Two  Years  Guarantee 


AND  A  BARGAIN 


Send  direct  to  our  factory  for  catalog, 
make  your  selection  (many  styles)  and  we 
will  ship  it,  freight  prepaid,  for  you  to  try 
30  days.  If  it  doesn’t  stand  the  test,  if  quality 
isn’t  high  and  price  low  (about  half  local 
dealers’),  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  ship  it  back 
at  our  expense. 


You  Deal  With  the  Factory 

when  you  buy  our  vehicles.  Not  a  mail  order 
house  or  agent.  And  you  can  buy  just  as  safely 
from  us  as  from  any  local  dealer.  Be  sure 
you  send  for  catalog.  We  make  it  all  plain 
there.  We  pay  the  freight.  Address  Dept.  N. 

The  Apex  IWfg,  Co.,  Bloomington,  III. 


Write  for  Nut  Price  Illustrated  Implement  Cata- 
i-OGUE.  Robert  C.  Reeves  Co.,  187  Waterst.,  N.Y.  City. 


Ruby  Raspberry  Plants. 

L.  E.  WABDELI,  Marlborough,  New  York. 


II/H|TE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  Eggs  for  hatch- 
*▼  ipg  from  large  size,  heavy  laying  stock  that 
are  prize  winners.  Circular  free. 

Btniwrofb  Farms,  Thomas  Steele,  Rome,  N.Y. 


.  I.  c. 

IMITATE.  J. 


WANTED— capable  young  or  middle  aged  woman  to 
assist  with  housework  In  a  pleasant  country 
home  near  the  city  of  Rome;  one  who  would  appreci¬ 
ate  a  good  home  and  be  as  one  of  the  family;  Protest¬ 
ant  preferred.  Address  with  particulars,  T.  S.,  Box 
274,  Rome,  N.Y. 


PIGS,  Reg.  Stock,  reasonable  prices. 
March  farrow.  I  LEAD-OTHERS 

I),  DATES,  Ludlowvillp,  N,V. 


A  competent,  intelligent  houseworker, 
not  a  drudge.  Permanent  and  pleasant 
position.  MRS.  T.,  Box  328,  Montclair, 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED  AND  FOR  SALE. 


AUTO-POP, 

AUTO-SPRAY. 

Great  cleaning  attachment  on  per¬ 
fect  compressed  air  sprayer.  Note 
how  easy — cleans  nozzle  every  time 
used,  saves  half  the  mixture.  Brass 
pump,  4  gal.  tank.  12 pi unger strokes 
compresses  %Xr  to  spray  J4  acre.  We  manu¬ 
facture  the  largest  line  in  America  of  high 
grade  hand  and  power  sprayers.  Catalog  free. 
Write  OJ  if  you  wanta^ejjcj, 

E.  C.  BROWN  CO., 

29  Jay  St.,  Roch.at.r,  N,  V. 


\ 


LAWK  FENCE 

Many  designs,  any 
height  up  to  6  ft.  for 
Parks.  Our  price,  freight 
paid,  will  i  .tertst  you. 

Cyclone  Fen  e  Co.. 

Waukegan,  Ill. 

Holly,  Mlcb.  Cleveland,  O 


THEY  LAST  FOREVER 

Standard  Steel  Posts 

Are  to  be  Driven 

ONE-THIRD  CHEAPER 
THAN  WOOD  POSTS. 

Can  be  used  with  plain,  barb  or 
woven  wire  fencing.  Posts  made 
for  all  requirements;  will  last  for¬ 
ever.  For  grape  fields  they  have 
no  equal.  Thousands  In  use  and 
thousands  sold  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Write  for  circular,  price 
list  and  reference  to 

J.  H.  DOWNS, 

235  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Factory  near  Pittsburg. 


EXACT  WEIGHT 

STEEL  LEVERS,  DOUBLE  BEAM,  6  TON  14x8 

Wagon  Scales 

On  trial.  Pay  when  satisfied. 
TRUE  WEIGHT  CO., 

Box  No.  5  BINGHAMTON  N.  Y. 


Farm  for  sale— a  fine  water  front 

farm,  near  Salisbury;  600  acres;  300  acres  in 
good  wood  and  timber;  great  bargain;  price 
$3500.  Send  for  full  particulars. 

SAMUHiL  P.  WOODCOCK.  Salisbury,  Md. 


47  ACRES  In  Connecticut;  located  only  2)4  miles 
out  from  dep.ot;  4  miles  to  two  smart  manufacturing 
towns  with  good  markets;  will  carry  4  cows;  spring- 
watered  pasture;  plenty  of  wood  for  home  use;  50 
fruit  trees;  apples,  peaches,  plums  and  pears;  10- 
room  house;  barn  for  4  cows  andpalr  of  horses;  2  hen 
houses;  near  a  trout  stream;  maple  shade;  price 
only  $900— $000  down  aedeasv  terms;  full  details  In 
“Strout’s  List  No.  15,”  a  circular  describing  and 
Illustrating  hundreds  of  the  best  trades  selected 
from  more  than  3.000  farms  listed  for  sale;  5  to  400 
acres,  $500  to  $20,000;  write  to-day  for  free  copy. 
K.  A.  STROtrT,  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  st.,  New  York 
City. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARMS. 

High  Grade  Well-Located  New  Jersey  Farms  be¬ 
tween  Philadelphia  and  New  York  our  specialty. 
Send  for  lists.  A.  W.  DRESSER,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


$5  TO  S20  AN  ACRE 

is  the  price  paid  to-day  for  rich  lands  in  Tennessee 
suitable  for  raising  Cotton,  Wheat,  Potatoes,  Hay, 
Grasses,  Vegetables,  Fine  Stock,  etc.  Climate  the 
best  in  the  world,  with  conditions  of  health  unsur¬ 
passed.  Values  increasing,  For  free  literature  write 

II.  P.  SMITH, 

Traffic  Manager,  N.  C.  &  St.  Louis  Ry.,  Nashville, 
Tenu.  Dept.  C. 


SJ  I  your  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry 
I  I  I  Apples,  etc.,  to  the  Oldest  Commission 
House  in  New  York.  Established  1838. 

E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


72- ACRE  farm,  stock  and  toolB;  only  1)4  miles  out 
from  fineN.  Y.  State  village;  cutting  40  tons  of  hay. 
and  good  spring-watered  pasture  for  18 cows;  25  apple 
trees  and  3  pear;  currants  and  strawberries;  3  acres 
in  wood;  house  2  stories  (Bend  for  picture'.  15  rooms, 
piazza,  fine  maple  shade;  barn  30x80.  with  cellar; 
tie-up  for  16  head  stock;  horse  barn  30x40,  with  base¬ 
ment;  corn  house,  ice  house  ar.d  smoke  house;  near 
neighbors  and  school;  owner  includes  9  cows,  har¬ 
row.  mowing  machine,  cultivator,  grindstone  wagons, 
sleighs,  good,  new  surrey,  fanning  mill,  churn,  but¬ 
ter  workers,  pans,  pails.  &c.;  the  buildings  are  worth 
more  than  the  price;  only  $4,000,  half  down  and  the 
balance  on  easy  terms;  full  details  in  “Strout’s  List 
No.  15,”  a  circular  describing  and  Illustrating  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  best  trades  selected  from  n  ore  than 
3,000  farms  listed  for  sale;  6  to  410  acres,  $500  to  $20.- 
000;  write  to  day  for  free  copy.  E.  A.STROUT,  Dept. 
42, 150  Nassau  st..  New  York  City. 


NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD  AGAIN  SELLING  COL - 
0NIST  TICKETS  TO  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Extremely  low  rate  tickets  on  sale  daily  until 
April  7th,  to  Pacific  Coast  and  other  points  in 
the  far  West.  Tickets  good  on  any  of  our  trains 
and  in  tourist  sleepers.  For  particulars  write 
A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P.  A.,  385  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 


SITUATION  WANTED  by  good  practical  fanner 
age  23;  work  on  fruit  or  dairy  farm  preferred,  but 
others  write;  can  furnish  A1  references.  Address 
BUSINESS,  Harrington,  Del.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  34. 


WANTED— Young  man  on  fruit  farm.  Good  pay, 
pleasant  home,  work  the  year  round  to  right 
party.  Experience  not  necessary  but  must  furnish 
references  showing  good  moral  character.  Address 
BOX  400,  Sussex,  New  Jersey. 


No  More  Blind  Horses  Moon  fuindness* and  other 

sore  eyes,  BARRY  CO,,  Iowa  City.  Iowa,  have  a  cure. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— Cheapest  one  ever  offered; 

sp’endid  location  and  elegant  soil;  good  house 
and  outbuildings:  fine  fruit;  over  100  acres  In 
cultivation:  contains  200  acres;  is  near  Salisbury; 
can  be  bought  for  $1800;  terms  easy.  Address 

SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury , Md. 


CONNECTICUT  FARMS 

If  you  want  a  farm  in  Connecticut  write  us.  giving 
details  of  what  you  want  with  price  you  want  to  pay. 
We  will  send  you  description  of  a  few  that  will  suit. 
We  have  more  than  100  to  select  from,  and  are  in  a 
position  to  find  you  what  you  want.  Write  today. 
Carrier  &  Uamphier,  68  State  St..  Hartford,  Conn. 


for  farms,  dairies  and  factories  fur¬ 
nished.  Mail  orders  a  specialty. 
Immigrant  Labor  Exchange,  Inc.,  2  Carlisle  St.,  N.  i 


HELP 


F 


ARMS-For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  fine 
climate,  write  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich, 
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SOUTHERN  PITCH;  HOW  BOUGHT; 
PRICE. 

The  southern  pine  black  pitch,  together 
with  pine  tar,  resin  and  turpentine,  are 
known  commercially  as  "naval  stores.”  The 
pitch  can  be  obtained  wherever  wooden 
vessels  are  constructed  or  repaired.  All 
ship  chandlers  in  our  coast  cities,  and 
presumably  on  the  lakes,  have  it  in  stock, 
and  any  dealer  in  hardware,  paints,  etc., 
can  obtain  it  from  the  firms  who  supply 
him  with  resin.  Possibly  it  may  require 
a  little  correspondence  on  his  part,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  cannot  pro¬ 
cure  it.  The  barrel  we  purchased  weighed 
about  200  pounds,  and  cost  $3.30  f.  o.  b. 
at  Bath,  Me.  In  cool  weather  the  pitch 
is  very  hard,  and  it  takes  so  long  to 
dig  it  out  the  dealers  charge  an  extra 
price  for  the  labor  when  sold  in  less 
than  a  barrel.  The  200  pounds  which  we 
bought  really  cost  us  no  more  laid  down 
at  our  station  than  100  pounds  would 
have  cost  if  bought  at  the  higher  retail 
price.  In  warm  weather  the  pitch  be¬ 
comes  quite  soft  in  the  barrel.  To  re¬ 
move  it  from  the  barrel,  cut  off  the 
staves  at  the  point  desired  and  break  off 
the  pitch  with  an  ax.  f.  c.  curtis. 


STOPPING  A  LEAK. 

Referring  to  an  inquiry  on  page  149 
by  W.  W.  F.,  Waterville,  Ohio,  I  can 
give  my  experience  in  stopping  leaks, 
which  may  be  of  some  use  to  him.  In 
my  case  I  had  a  tank  lined  with  gal¬ 
vanized  iron,  and  the  seams  soldered  in 
the  usual  way.  Every  Winter  some  part 
of  the  solder  would  crack,  owing,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  to  the  different  rates  of  contraction. 
These  minute  cracks  were  very  hard  to 
find,  and  after  trying  a  good  many  reme¬ 
dies  unsuccessfully,  I  experimented  with 
the  following  cement,  which  is  often  used 
in  aquariums :  One  part  by  measure 
litharge;  one  part  plaster-of-Paris ;  one 
part  dry  white  sand ;  one-third  powdered 
resin.  Mix  with  boiled  linseed  oil  as 
needed  to  the  consistency  of  putty.  I 
spread  this  cement  on  a  strip  of  stout 
holland  about  two  inches  wide  and 
pressed  it  firmly  over  the  suspected  joints. 
No  doubt  this  is  only  a  temporary  rem¬ 
edy;  mine  was  done  10  months  ago,  and 
has  been  perfectly  tight  ever  since.  The 
cement  sets  under  water.  G.  I.  austen. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Primary  Instructions  About  Bees. 

J.  G.,  Rockford,  Washington. — Can  you 
give  me  some  primary  instructions  in  bee 
keeping?  I  want  to  get  a  swarm,  but  know 
very  little  about  earing  for  them ;  for  in¬ 
stance  bow  and  when  to  remove  honey,  where 
in  the  hive  to  look  for  it,  how  much  honey 
they  should  have  for  Winter  and  anything 
else  a  bee-keeper  can  tell  me. 

Ans. — Every  one  who  contemplates 
keeping  bees  should  invest  in  one  or  more 
of  the  many  good  books  that  give  in  de¬ 
tail  the  best  methods  of  handling  bees 
and  producing  honey.  Without  such  a 
book  no  progress  can  be  made  of  a  pay¬ 
ing  nature.  Langstroth  on  the  Honey 
Bee  is  an  authority.  Then  subscribe  for 
some  bee  journal.  To  start  with  bees, 
a  colony  in  a  box  hive  may  be  procured 
and  then  transferred.  Two  or  three 
frames  of  brood  in  a  modern  hive  will 
give  the  beginner  a  start,  but  such  a 
small  colony  will  yield  no  surplus  the  first 
season.  In  starting  bee-keeping  deter¬ 
mine  whether  you  are  located  to  produce 
comb  or  extracted.  This  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  canvass  of  the  stores  to  find 
which  is  in  the  best  demand.  The  cost 
of  starting  is  more  when  extracted  honey 
is  produced,  but  the  surplus  is  greater. 
If  extracted  honey  is  to  be  produced  no 
supers  are  needed,  but  twice  as  many 
bodies  as  swarms  desired.  Bees  always 
store  their  honey  at  the  top  and  sides 
of  the  hive,  and  for  this  reason  the  sur¬ 
plus  receptacles,  whether  sections  or 
frames  for  extracting,  are  placed  on  top 
of  the  hive.  If  bees  are  wintered  in  the 
cellar  they  consume  less  honey  than  when 
wintered  on  their  Shimmer  stands.  It 
is  never  safe  to  expect  a  colony  to  winter 
on  less  than  25  pounds  of  honey,  and  it 
is  much  safer  to  give  them  40.  If  one  is 


interested  in  bees,  study  and  practice  will 
soon  enable  anyone  to  handle  them.  What 
is  known  as  the  10  frame  L  hive  is  good 
as  any  for  the  beginner.  E.  H.  d. 

Cost  of  Cement  Walks. 

E.  A.  G.,  Millington,  Mass. — On  page  154 
R.  N.-Y.  in  answer  to  questions  of  N.  T.  G., 
II.  E.  Cook  gives  directions  for  making  a 
cement  walk.  Now  I  would  like  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  it.  The  Vil¬ 
lage  Improvement  Society  here  has  raised  a 
few  hundred  dollars  to  be  expended  for  side¬ 
walks,  but  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  tar 
we  have  not  enough  to  build  the  concrete 
walks.  I)o  you  think  Portland  cement  would 
cost  as  much  as  tar,  which  would  be  about 
75  cents  a  square  yard?  Would  it  be  as 
satisfactory?  We  have  plenty  of  sand  and 
gravel  nearby,  which  would  cost  only  for 
handling. 

Ans. — You  would  not  save  on  actual 
cost  at  75  cents  per  square  yard.  In  fact, 
the  expense  would  be  much  greater.  Con¬ 
tract  prices  vary  widely  from  10  to  30 
cents  per  square  foot,  depending  upon 
depth  of  foundation,  cost  of  sand  and 
aggregate.  It  would  be  a  physical  im¬ 
possibility  to  make  a  close  guess.  The 
quantity  of  material  necessary  will  be 
about  as  follows,  which  may  be  helpful  to 
know :  The  foundation  should  be  one 

part  Portland,  2/2  parts  sand,  five  parts 
aggregate.  If  laid  four  inches  thick  each 
100  square  feet  will  require  1^4  barrels 
cement,  63  cubic  yards  sand  and  1*4 
cubic  yard  stone,  and  for  a  wearing  sur¬ 
face  two  inches  thick  mixed  1-2  would 
require  2J4  barrels  cement  and  63-100 
cubic  yard  sand.  The  raw  cement  at 
$1.50  per  barrel  would  cost  .06  a  foot,  or 
54  cents  per  square  yard.  Ordinarily  a 
mason  will  superintend  and  float  700 
square  feet  daily.  To  keep  this  man  en¬ 
gaged  will  require  about  four  men,  of 
course  less  expensive.  These  figures  may 
be  useful  in  assisting  you  to  form  an  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  cost.  h.  E.  COOK. 

R-  N.-Y. — In  our  locality  fine  cement 
sidewalks  were  built  by  contract  for  18 
cents  a  square  foot,  the  contractor  being 
obliged  to  purchase  all  materials. 


•  Copyrighted 


really  delightful 


BEST  ONE  YET 

That  s  what  you  get  when  you  buy  a 

CLIMAX  INCUBATOR 

Sold  on  60  days’ Free  Trial.  New  cat¬ 
alog  tells  about  “Climax”  Incuba¬ 
tors  and  Brooders.  It’s  free. 

The  Climax  Incubator  and  Ilrou,..j. 
Box  »07.  Castorland,  N.  Y. 


'0ULTRY  SUPPUES' 

We  eell  everything  the  poultrym&n  needs.  Incu¬ 
bators,  Brooders,  Foods,  Tonics*  Powders* 
_  Fences,  Bone  Cutters,  Egg  Boxes,  etc. 

~  We  nlso  sell  Farm  Implements.  Write  to-day 
for  a  free  copy  of  our  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue 
and  Farm  Book.  You'll  be  surprised 
how  much  you  can  save  by  buying  all 
your  supplies  from  one  place. 

JOSIAII  YOUNG, 

27  Grand  Street,  Troy,  N. Y. 


P  0  U  LT  R  £,j 

“(POULTRY  LIN  E-Fencing,  Feed,  Incu-j 
jbators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— J 
jit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you. 
jour  Illustrated  Catalogue — it’s  free  fortheJ 
[asking — it's  worth  having.  I 

(Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Sup  ply  Co.,< 

(DcpH.  G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  ( 

GOOQOOQOOOQQOOQOOQOQGOQQCi 


The  Government  of  Canada 

Gives  absolutely  FREE 
to  every  settler 

160  Acres  of  Land  in 

Western 
Canada 

Land  adjoining  this  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  railway  and  land  com¬ 
panies  at  from  $6  to  S10  per  acre. 

On  this  land  this  year  has  been 
produced  upwards  of  twenty-five 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 

It  is  also  the  best  of  grazing  land 
and  for  mixed  farming  it  has  no 
superior  on  the  continent. 

Splendid  climate,  low  taxes,  rail¬ 
ways  convenient,  schools  and 
churches  close  at  hand. 

Write  for  “20th  Century  Canada’* 
and  low  railway  rates  to  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Immigration,  Ottawa, 
Can.;  or  to 

TH08.  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Government  Agent 
Ijraeoa.  Bank  Building,  SXIUCU8K,  ».  T. 

Mention  this  paper. 


Thc  Natural 
Incubator 

is  the  incubator  of  right  air  con. 
ditions — Natural  because  it  most 
nearly  approaches  Nature's  way.  No  poison¬ 
ous  cases  to  stifle  chicks.  Walls  of  hard  glazed 
compressed  paper  hoard,  (such  as  is  used  for 
car-wheels)  making  the  lightest,  strongest,  most 
durable  incubator  in  the  world.  Walls  CAN¬ 
NOT  WARP.  CRACK  NOR  SPLIT,  as  all  oth¬ 
ers  do.  Compound  heater ;  perfect  regulator; 
no  supplied  moisture  required. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
to  all  points  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Don't  buy 
an  incubator  until  you  get  out  Free  Catalog. 

Perpetual  Hen  Co.,  Manufac-  Incubators  &  Brooders, 
2  1  Escher  St.,  tursrsof  Trenton,  N.  J. 


40,  60  or  90  Days  Trial  on 

"Old  Trusty” 

The  Easy  Machine  to  Operate. 

You  run  no  risk.  Five  year  guar 
antee.  Strongest  hatches — less 
care — less  oil — most  profit.  Don’t 
pay  two  prices.  Thousands  sold.  We 
sell  direct.  Big  1906  Book  Free. 


M.  M.  Johnson  Co.,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tin 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 

INCUBATORS 

HATCH  GREATEST  NUMBER 
OF  FINEST  CHICKS. 

BROODERS 

HAVE  NEVER  BKKN  KQUA LED 

FIDELITY  FOOD 

FOR  FOWLS  AND  CHICKS. 


PINELAND 


Used  everywhere  by  practical  poultrymen  and 
specialists  fanciers  with  unfailing  success.  Insures 
perfect  health  and  promotes  rapid  growth, 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 

Box  D.D.,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Let  Me  Tell  You  The  Special  Price 

On  this  Genuine  1906_ 

Chatham  Incubator.  ' 

If  you  say  so  we  send  it  to  I 
you  at  our  expense  to  try  84  I 
days.  You  see  it  —  you  see  it  | 
work.  If  not  entirely  satisfied,  ' 
return  it  at  our  expense.  We  I 
return  your  money  and  ask  no  | 

Questions.  Anyway  send  for 
ree catalogue.  Find  outabout  J 
It,  then  try  it.  Write  today 
The  Manson  Campbell  Co.Ltd.236Wesson  Ave.  Detroit, Mich. 


SI.  PER  MONTH 

to  $2.  per  month  rents  any  incubator. 

Rent  pays  for  it.  Wo  Pay  the  Freight. 

40  Days  Trial  at  same  prices.  Buy 

— ; - L _ plans  and  parts  and 

build  one.  Prices,  ready  to  use:  50  egg 
65.00;  100  egg  69;  200  egg  *12.75.  Brood- 
_|  ers,*3.50up.  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  23,  Springfield,  O. 


The  Racine 


Incubator 


We  pay 
the  freight 


Built  bv  the  man 
who  devoted  24 
years  to  its 
present  perfect 
development. 

Can  be  operated  by  any¬ 
one,  anywhere.  Auto¬ 


matic  regulator,  copper  tank,  white  pine  case, 
double  walled,  nursery.  Built  to  last  20  years. 
Don't  buy  until  you  read  our  remarkable 
Incubator  Book,  written  by  the  man  who 
made  the  Racine.  When  you  learn  what  he 
knows,  you  will  want  his  machine,  we  think. 
The  book  is  free.  Write  for  it.  Address 
Racine  Hatcher  Co.  Box  <7,  Racine,  WIs. 
Warehouses:  Buffalo.  Kansas  City.  St.  Paul. 


IG  Profits  in  Poultry 

‘  If  you  raise  it  right.  Let  us  helpyou  “get 
right”  with  a  new  1906-pattern 

Standard  Cyphers  Incubator 

Guaranteed  to  hatch  more  and  larger  chicks 
than  any  other.  Easy  to  operate.  Complete  Cat¬ 
alog  and  Poultry  Guide,  228  pages  (8x11)  free 
if  you  mention  this  paper  and  send  names  of  2 
neighbors  who  keep  poultry.  Writo  nr.rr'.t  offico. 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Buffalo, Boston,  Chicago, 
New  York,  Kansas  City  or  San  Francisco. 


If  you  only  knew  how  much  money 
you  could  save  and  how  dur¬ 
able  it  is,  you  would 
surely  use 

PAROID 

ROOFING 

for  roof*  and  sides  of  all  farm  buildings.  Eas¬ 
ily  applied  by  any  one.  Water,  spark,  acid, 
gas.  heat  and  cold  proof.  Light  slate  color; 
contains  no  tar;  does  not  taint  rain  water. 
Illustration  above  shows  largest  stock  barn 
In  Minnesota,  covered  with  Parold. 

Send  for  Free  Sample. 

Book  of  poultry  and  farm  building  plant 
for  a  2  cent  stamp  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

F.  W.  BIRD  «.  SON,  Makers. 

E.  Walpole,  Mass.,  Betabliehed  1817.  Chloago,  III. 

Originators  of  complete  roo/ing  kit  in 
every  ro/t. 


Make  Your  Own  Brooders 

with  the  Universal  Hover  and  a 

Piano  Box 

any  form  of  Colony 
House,  or  small  poul¬ 
try  building. 

c  Free  Books  on  Artificial 
u  Poultry  Produeilon 

1st— Standard  Incuba¬ 
tor.  2nd— An  Incubator  for  beginners.  3rd— 
Universal  Hover  and  Colony  Brooders.  4th— 
Feeding  and  rearing  chicks.  5th— Whatusers 
are  doing.  Other  books  to  follow.  Get  on  our 
list  and  get  them  as  fast  as  published. 

Pralri*  State  Incubator  Co.,  406  Main  St.,  HomtrCIfy,  Pa. 


SHOEMAKER’S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

Almanac  for  1  DOB  contains  224  pages, with 
many  tine  colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life. 
It  tells  all  about  chickens,  their  care,  disease* 
and  remedies.  All  aboutlnenbatoraand  howto 
operate  them.  All  about  poultry  houses  and 
how  to  build  them.  It'«  reallyanoncyclopiedia 
ofchickendom.  You  need  it.  Price  only  lftet*. 
C.C.S1IOEMAKER,  Box  487,  FREEPORT, ILL. 


S  I  0-80  For 
I  mm  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  In  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


INCU BATOR8 
AND  BROODER8 

Time  tested  and  proves  success;  thousands  In 
use;  sold  direct  to  you  at  wholesale  prices.  You 

I  get  the  maker's  guarantee  and  save  the  middle¬ 

man’s^  profits.  The  Removable  Chick  Tray' 
and  Nursery — a  feature  no  other  has— explained  In 
catalog.  It’s  free*  Write  for  it  today. 

Gam  Incubator  Co.,  Box 424,  Trohrood,  0. 


IT'S  A  CORKER 


he  Keystone  Incubator— cork  lined, 
double  walls,  adjustable  egg  trays, 
safety  lamp,  heat  and  ventilation 
under  perfect  control.  Easy  to 
operate.  Big,  healthy  hatches.  It’s  a 
corker  every  way.  Catalog  free.  The 
Diehl-Bchilling  Co.,  Box  605,  Easton,  Pa. 


I 


Incubator,  the  hatcher 

-  YOU  WANT . 

Because  it  Is  easy  to  operate,  being  self 
regulating,  self  moistening  and  self  venti¬ 
lating.  The  ventilation  is  positive.  Noth¬ 
ing  left  to  obanco.  Economical  In  the  usa 
of  oil. 

90  DAYS  TRIAL. 

Don’t  fall  to  Investigate  the  Qutnoy.  It’* 
different  from  others  and  our  offer  1* 
the  moetllberal.  Prices  low.  Send  for 
Free  Catalogue*  It  will  help  make  more 
poultry  profit. 

QUINCY  INCUBATOR  CO..  Box  8®.  QUINCY,  tt.t^ 


Get  An  Incubator 

made  by  “the  man  who  knows"— 
founded  on  20  years  experience. 

You  can  make  money  witn  Miller’s 

IDEAL  INCUBATORS 

and  Brooders;  absolutely  auto¬ 
matic  and  self-regulating.  Positively  Lowest  Prises. 
Handsome  128  page  Poultry  Book  free. 

J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  97,  Freeport,  Illinois. 


fee  a? 


trade 


the  best  protection  you  can  give  them.  Money  spent  to 
this  end  is  good  investment,  for  the  increased  egg  production 
will  repay  you  with  interest.  If  you  want  best  protection  with 
least  possible  trouble,  do  as  the  owners  of  the  Rosetree  Poul¬ 
try  Plant  did  with  the  building  pictured  above — cover  it  with 

Rex  Flintkote  Roofing 

It  is  an  absolute  protection  against  snow,  rain,  wind 
sun  and  danger  from  flying  sparks.  No  paper  or  tar  about  it’ 
Each  roll  contains  full  directions  and  everything  neces*- 
sary  to  its  perfect  laying.  Any  farm-hand  can  do  it. 

Send  for  Free  Samples 

With  them  you  also  get  a  book,  showing  all  kinds  of  buildings 
from  poultry  houses  to  railroad  terminals  and  public  build-  ’ 
ings,  which  are  to-day  proving  the  superiority  of  Rex 
Flintkote  over  ail  other  roofings  under  all  kinds  of 
climatic  conditions.  Beware  of  the  "just-as-good’f 
kinds  that  cost  half  as  much  to  make,  yet  sell 
almost  at  the  Rex  Flintkote  price.  This 
trade-mark  is  your  protection. 

J. A.& W.  Bird  &  Co.  ,70 1  ndla  St.  Boston 
Agents  everywhere 
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►  Woman  and  Home  ] 


From  Day  to  Day. 

A  HINDU  LULLABY. 

Where  does  the  Cuckoo  sleep,  Bahy  ?  Down 
by  the  great  stone  tank, 

Where  the  lizards  bask  in  the  sunshine,  and 
the  monkeys  play  on  the  hank. 

Where  does  the  Peacock  sleep,  Baby?  Out 
in  the  jungle  grass, 

Where  the  jackals  howl  in  the  evening,  and 
parrots  scream  as  they  pass. 

Where  does  the  Peacock  drink.  Baby?  Cream 
from  somebody’s  cup : 

And  if  somebody  isn’t  careful,  the  Peacock 
will  drink  it  all  up. 

What  does  the  Cuckoo  drink,  Baby?  Milk 
from  somebody’s  pan. 

So  run  and  stop  the  rascal  as  quick  as  ever 
you  can. 

What  does  the  Cuckoo  eat.  Baby.  Candy 
.  and  all  that’s  nice, 

And  great  round  balls  of  brown  sugar 
speckled  with  silver  and  spice. 

What  does  the  Peacock  eat,  Baby?  Lollipops 
all  day  long ; 

But  Baby  must  go  to  sleep  now,  for  this  is 
the  end  of  the  song. 

— Translated  from  the  Punjabi  by  C.  F. 
Usborne. 

* 

For  molasses  bread  pudding,  stir  into 
one  quart  of  milk  one  pint  of  bread 
crumbs,  one  cup  of  molasses,  one  cup  of 
raisins,  seeded,  cinnamon  and  nutmeg 
to  flavor.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven  for  three 
hours,  stirring  a  little  when  first  heated. 
Serve  hot  with  cream., 

* 

When  the  hands  arc  stained  and 
roughened,  wash  them  well  with  soap 
and  warm  water,  then  rub  with  lemon 
juice,  and  follow  this  with  common  salt. 
Rinse  thoroughly  afterwards  with  warm 
water.  We  find  this  surprisingly  efficient 
in  cleansing  the  hands  after  rough  house¬ 
work. 

* 

As  usual  each  Spring,  a  great  many  of 
the  new  hats  look  like  flower  gardens 
tied  up  with  ribbon.  In  a  great  many 
cases  there  is  a  mixture,  instead  of  one 
flower  only  being  used,  such  as  roses  and 
violets,  roses  and  forget-me-nots,  etc. 
There  are  a  good  many  flowers  that 
never  grew,  too ;  we  saw  one  elab¬ 
orate  green  hat  trimmed  with  masses 
of  green  roses  mixed  with  violets. 
Sailor  hats,  so-called,  preserve  the  sailor 
crown,  hut  have  a  brim  short  in  front, 
wider  at  the  sides,  and  widest  at  the  hack, 
where  it  is  turned  up  with  a  mass  of 
flowers.  Among  plain  early  Spring  hats 
are  many  neat  toques  of  mohair  and 
maline,  which  will  be  found  durable  for 
regular  wear,  and  generally  becoming. 
They  are  not  trimmed  with  erect  aigrettes, 
as  last  Spring,  but  with  wings  or  quills 
slanting  upward  towards  the  hack,  or 
else  with  sweeping  feathers  of  the  Para¬ 
dise  type. 

* 

When  planning  for  Spring  cleaning,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  an  early  start 
does  not  compensate  "for  the  discomfort 
of  a  chilly  family  shivering  in  draughty 
rooms  when  an  unexpected  easterly  storm 
interrupts  the  work,  nor  for  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  all  the  ailments  resulting  from 
lack  of  proper  heating  during  capricious 
weather.  We  would  rather  get  at  Spring 
sewing  first,  and  leave  the  cleaning  for 
open-window  time.  If  there  are  any  cur¬ 
tains  or  slip  covers  to  be  made,  prepare 
them  in  advance.  During  the  early 
Spring  there  are  a  good  many  bargain 
sales  of  curtain  materials,  and  it  is  well 
to  take  advantage  of  them.  Tambour 
muslin  for  bedroom  curtains  costs  from 
12]4  cents  a  yard  up ;  it  is  27  inches  wide ; 
ruffled  muslin  30  inches  wide  from  13  or 
15  cents  a  yard  up.  Of  course  finer 
grades  can  be  bought  for  higher  prices, 
up  to  about  75  cents  a  yard.  We  have  a 
particular  weakness  for  ruffled  muslin 
curtains  all  through  the  house,  preferring 
them  to  lace,  which  may  easily  look  taw¬ 
dry,  even  when  expensive,  if  the  best 
taste  has  not  been  exercised  in  its  selec¬ 
tion. 


Directions  for  forcing  li!y-of-the-val- 
ley  in  the  house  sound  rather  complicated 
as  given  by  most  authorities,  with  their 
recommendations  of  sphagnum  moss,  70 
degrees  of  heat,  etc.  We  have  been  very 
successful  this  year  and  last,  without  any 
“fussing,”  or  any  unusual  conditions.  We 
buy  strong  “pips”  or  crowns  in  January 
and  February,  providing  for  a  succession. 
They  are  planted  in  pots  or  pans,  in  any 
soil  convenient — clear  sand  would  do 
equally  well.  The  soil  is  watered,  and 
they  are  put  in  a  dark  cellar  where  we 
keep  potatoes  for  a  week  or  10  days, 
whert  a  few  are  brought  up  to  the  light, 
as  convenience  allows.  First  they  are  put 
on  a  mantel  behind  the  kitchen  stove  for 
a  week,  where  the  warm  moist  air  forces 
them  rapidly;  then  they  spend  about  a 
week  in  the  north  window  of  the  kitchen, 
which  quickly  greens  the  tender  leaves. 
From  this  they  are  transferred  to  an  east 
window  in  the  dining  room,  where  the 
temperature  is  from  60  to  70.  By  the 
fourth  week  they  are  fully  open,  with 
tender  green  leaves  and  fragrant  bells. 
In  a  greenhouse  they  can  usually  be 
forced  into  bloom  in  21  days,  but  must 
be  carefully  hardened  to  get  green 
foliage.  _ 

Baked  Beans  with  Tomato  Sauce. 

Can  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  cooking  beans 
with  tomato  sauce  like  the  canned  ones  we 
buy?  J.  c. 

We  think  the  home-made  article  much 
better  than  the  canned,  because  the  latter 
must  be  subjected  to  such  prolonged  steri¬ 
lizing,  to  insure  keeping,  that  the  flavor 
often  suffers  from  it.  Prepare  the  beans 
as  for  ordinary  baking,  by  soaking  and 
parboiling;  then  put  in  a  crock,  with  the 
pork,  and  add  the  sauce,  which  should  be 
prepared  while  the  beans  are  cooking. 
Some  cooks  merely  use  the  juice  from 
a  can  of  tomatoes;  we  prefer  to  use  some 
of  the  solid  part  too.  Stew  slowly,  put 
through  a  sieve  to  make  it  smooth,  and 
flavor  with  salt,  pepper,  a  small  pinch  of 
clove,  a  little  mustard,  and,  if  desired,  a 
shred  of  onion.  Do  not  thicken ;  pour  this 
over  the  beans,  cover  and  bake.  Add  a 
little  water  from  time  to  time  if  the  beans 
seem  to  be  becoming  too  dry.  A  little 
sugar  may  be  added  to  the  sauce  if  the 
family  taste  approves. 


Mrs.  Spraker  Talks. 

“Why,’'  said  I,  “are  my  potatoes  soggy, 
while  yours  are  just  as  nice  and  mealy 
as  can  be?” 

Mrs.  Spraker  sniffed.  “You  don’t  cook 
’em  right,”  she  said  bluntly. 

I  waited  for  her  to  go  on,  but  her  lips 
were  tightly  closed,  and  her  whole  mind 
seemed  intent  upon  the  mitten  she  was 
knitting. 

“What  do  I  do  that  is  wrong?”  I  asked, 
meekly. 

Mrs.  Sprake-r  looked  at  me  with  scorn. 
“You  probably,”  said  she,  “put  your  pota¬ 
toes  on  to  cook  ’most  any  time  and  take 
’em  off  whenever  you  happen  to  think  of 
it  and  never  salt  ’em.  I’ve  seen  folks  just 
like  you.  You  might  think  they’d  get 
them  right  by  accident  once  in  a  while, 
but  they  never  seem  to  have  accidents  of 
that  kind.” 

Again  she  was  silent.  “How  do  you 
cook  them?”  I  asked  meekly,  and  seeing 
that  my  state  of  mind  was  sufficiently 
humble,  she  unbent. 

“I’ll  tell  you  just  what  to  do,”  she  said, 
kindly.  “Peel  your  potatoes, — and  be 
sure  and  pick  out  those  of  the  same  size, 
not  little  and  big  together, — and  let  them 
soak  a  while  in  cold  water,  all  the  fore¬ 
noon  or  all  night  won’t  hurt  them.  Then 
half  an  hour  before  dinner  time  pour  off 
the  water  and  cover  the  potatoes  with 
boiling  water.  Let  this  stand  a  few  min¬ 
utes  so  as  to  warm  the  potatoes  through, 
then  turn  it  off,  add  more  boiling  water 
and  set  the  kettle  on  the  hottest  part  of 


the  stove.  The  water  will  begin  to  boil 
almost  at  once  as  it  will  not  have  to 
warm  up  cold  potatoes.  Put  in  a  good 
handful  of  salt  and  just  a  little  before  the 
half  hour  is  up,  try  the  potatoes  with  a 
sharp  fork.  If  they  are  done,  and  you 
mustn’t  have  them  too  soft,  pour  off  the 
water  and  set  the  kettle  back  on  the  hot 
part  of  the  stove  again.  Now  this  is  the 
most  important  part.  You  want  to  shake 
the  dish  gently  so  the  potatoes  will  rub 
against  each  other  and  won’t  stick  to  the 
kettle.  This  makes  them  mealy  and  you 
can  see  a  cloud  of  steam  coming  out  of 
the  kettle.  When  they  are  well  dried  off 
turn  them  out  into  a  hot  dish  and  serve 
them  right  away.” 

“That  sounds  easy,”  I  said. 

“It  is,”  Mrs.  Spraker’s  manner  stif¬ 
fened  again,  “Only  of  course,  what  any¬ 
body  don’t  know  they  can’t  be  expected  to 
do.” 

“What  is  the  secret  of  being  a  good 
cook?”  I  asked.  I  like  to  hear  Mrs. 
Spraker’s  opinions  even  if  I  don’t  always 
agree  with  them,  they  come  out  with  such 
bluntness  and  positiveness. 

“Knowing  how  things  ought  to  taste 
and  then  having  gumption  enough  to 
make  them  taste  that  way,”  she  answered 
promptly.  susan  b.  robbins. 


Why 

you  should  buy  of  us  your 

Tea  and  Coffee 


on  DAYS 
3U  FREE  TRIAL 

We  prepay  all  freight  charges  and  deliver  this 

Wiard  Standard  Washer 


direct  to  your  home  abso¬ 
lutely  free.  After  thirty 
days  trial  if  you  do  not 
find  the  Wiard  Stand¬ 
ard  Washer  more  than 
we  claim,  and  superior  to  any  other  washing 
machine,  you  can  ship  it  back  and  we  will 
also  pay  all  return  charges.  It  takes  the  dirt 
out  of  collars,  wrist  or  neck-bands  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  it  washes  blankets,  sheets  or  pillow 
cases.  Does  not  injure  the  finest  fabrics  or 
laces  ;  neither  will  it  pull  buttons  off.  Either 
a  small  washing  or  a  large  one  is  accomplished 
in  a  quarter  the  time  other  washers  take,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  double  motion  and  ball  bearings. 
The  labor  it  saves  makes  wash  day  a  pleasure. 

Write  at  once,  it  means  no 
more  drudgery  for  you. 

Don’t  delay. 

WIARD  MFC.  CO. 

264  W.  Ave. 
East  Avon,  N.  Y. 


'Vr 


DO^ 


BECAUSE  we  sell  it  whole¬ 
sale.  Purchasing  direct 
from  the  Importer  enables  us 
to  cut  all  middlemen’s  profits. 

This  means,  in  dollars  and 
cents,  DUCHESS  Blend  Java 
and  Mocha  Coffee  at  25c. 
(usually  sold  at  35c.)  and  KING 
CHOP  Tea,  all  kinds,  35c. 
(regular  60c.  quality). 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  buy  5 
lbs.  on  trial  but  to  just  send  us 
10c.  for  a  sample  3  oz.  package 
of  Coffee  and  a  2  oz.  package 
of  Tea,  total,  5  oz. 

This  is  a  small  expense  on  your 
part  to  learn  how  you  can  S3ve 
money  on  your  Tea“and  Coffee 
bills,  and  a  big  loss  for  us  if  we 
do  not  gain  you  as  a  regular 
customer. 

Your  future  orders  will  be  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  our  10c.  samples. 

James  Van  Dyk  Co., 

307F  Water  St.,  New  York. 


"A  Kalamazoo  q 

— “ —  Direct  to  You” 

You  save  from  20% 
to  40%  by  buying  a 
Kalamazoo  Stove  or 
Range  direct  from  the 
■^factory  at  lowest 
factory  prices. 
Moreover,  you 
get  a  stove  or 
range  not  excel¬ 
led  by  any  in  the 
world.  We  guar¬ 
antee  quality  under  a 
$20,000  bank  bond. 

We  Ship  On 

360  DAYS  APPROVAL 

and  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

If  you  do  not  find  the  Kalamazoo  exact¬ 
ly  as  represented,  the  trial  does  not 
cost  you  a  cent.  It  will  pay  you  to  in¬ 
vestigate. 

Send  Postal  for  Catalog  No.  1 14, 

All  Kalamazoos  are  shipped  prompt¬ 
ly,  blacked,  polished  and 
ready  for  use. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

AU  our  cook  ttovc*  and  ranges  are  fitted  with 
patent  oven  thermometer  which  make* 
baking  eaey. 


Oven  Thermometer 


Polish*  It  jrives  a  quick,  brilliant  lustre  and  I>ooa 
\ot  Horn  OfT.  Sample  sent  if  you  address  Dept.  10 
I.A1HOXT,  CORLISS  &  CO.,  AgU.,  78  Hud.on  St,,  Sew  York, 


W.  L.  Douglas 

*3=  &  *3  =  S  H  O  ES  men 

W.  L.  Douglas  $4.00  Gilt  Edge  Line 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS  MA  KES  &  SELLS  MORE 
MEN'S  $3.50  SHOES  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
MANUFACTURER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

<M  n  nnn  REWARD  to  anyone  who  can 
$  I  UjUUU  disprove  this  statement. 

If  I  could  take  you  into  my  three  large  factories 
at  Brockton,  Mass.,  and  show  you  the  infinite 
care  with  which  every  pair  of  shoes  is  made,  you 
would  realize  why  W.  L.  Douglas  $3.50  shoes 
cost  more  to  make,  why  they  hold  their  shape, 
fit  better,  wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater 
intrinsic  value  than  any  other  $3.50  shoe. 

W.  L.  Douglas  Strong  Made  Shoes  for 
Men ,  $2.50,  $2.00.  Boys'  School  A 
Dress  Shoes,  $2.50,  $2,  $1.75,  $1.50 
CAUTION.  — Insist  upon  having  W.L. Doug¬ 
las  shoes.  Take  no  substitute.  None  genuine 
without  his  name  and  price  stamped  on  bottom. 
Fast  Color  Eyelets  used ;  they  will  not  wear  brassy. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Dept.  O,  Brockton,  Mass. 


Oar 

Oven 

Tlier* 

mom* 

tiers 

Make 

Good 

Baking 

Easy 


Gold  Coin  Ranges  frpa?dht 

This  well-known  line  of  Stoves  and  Ranges  which  has  been  standard 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  we  will  sell  direct  to  the  user  at 

Wholesale  Prices 

safely  delivered,  freight  prepaid,  high!.'  polished,  roady  to 
put  in  your  home,  with  the  privilege  of 

A  YEAR’S  FREE  TRIAL 

Return  stove  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfied  and  we  will  return 
your  money  at  once.  Gold  Coin  is  the  first  Standard  Trade-Marked 
stove  ever  offered  at  the  wholesale  price.  Write  for  our  Free  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  It  tells  all  about  stoves,  and  gives  wholesale  price  on  each. 
THE  GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
(Successor  to  Bussey  &  McLeod,  Est.  I860) 
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Young  Umbrella  Plants. 

Perhaps  you  own  a  plant  of  Cyperus 
alternifolius  (called  umbrella  plant  or 
Nile  grass)  and  have  never  tried  rooting 
the  little  plants  which  grow  upon  its  blos¬ 
som  heads.  As  the  chaffy  blooms  begin 
to  grow  old  young  plants  spring  out  from 
among  them,  growing  to  miniature  stalk 


5272  Girl’s  Box  Plaited  Dress, 

4  to  12  years. 

and  leaves,  and  finally  a  small  bulb-like 
root  at  the  base.  When  well  developed 
break  them  out,  being  careful  to  keep  the 
bulb  end  whole.  They  will  soon  strike 
root  if  set  in  moist  sand.  Or  you  may  cut 
off  the  whole  “umbrella,”  leaving  an  inch 
of  stalk,  and  set  that  in  sand  or  light  soil, 
allowing  the  colony  of  little  “umbrellas” 
to  take  root  and  grow  up  together. 

Another  plan  is  to  root  them  in  water. 
Lay  a  square  of  cardboard  over  a  small 
jar,  punch  holes  in  this  and  set  a  plantlet 
in  each  hole,  base  in  the  water  and  leaf 
held  above  the  cardboard.  After  rooting 
the  young  plants  should  have  rich  soil 
and  plenty  of  water.  It  gives  a  stouter 
growth  if  there  is  good  drainage.  By 
Fall  they  will  have  become  very  neat  little 
plants,  well  suited  to  have  pretty  basket 
covers  made  for  their  crocks  and  to  be 
sent  with  one’s  Christmas  good  wishes  to 
city  friends.  i*rul>ence  primrose. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  simple  one-piece  dress  is  very  suit¬ 
able  for  wash  fabrics.  In  the  plaited 
model  shown  the  dress  is  made  with 


6281  Girl’s  Suspender  Dress  with 
Guimpe,  6  to  12  Years. 

front  and  back  and  the  closing  can  be 
made  beneath  the  box  plait  at  the  center 
front  or  at  the  center  back  as  may  be 
liked.  The  belt  is  prettily  shaped  and 
confines  it  at  the  waist,  while  the  sleeves 
are  tucked  at  the  wrists.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium  size 
(8  years)  is  5  yards  27,  V/2  yards  36  or 


2$4  yards  44  inches  wide  with  2  yards  of 
embroidery  for  the  collar  and  cuffs  and 
2  yards  of  insertion  to  trim  as  illustrated. 
The  pattern  5272  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls 
4,  6,  8,  To  and  12  years  of  age ;  price  10 
cents. 

The  suspender  dress  still  remains  in  fa¬ 
vor;  the  model  pictured  consists  of  the 
dress,  the  guimpe  and  the  suspenders. 
The  guimpe  is  simply  made,  with  front 
and  backs  and  is  tucked  to  form  a  yoke 
while  the  sleeves  are  in  bishop  style.  The 
skirt  is  cut  in  five  gores  and  is  laid  in 
backward  turning  plaits  that  meet  at  the 
center  back.  The  suspenders  are  made  in 
two  portions  each,  and  arc  buttoned  on  to 
the  belt,  the  portions  being  fastened  one  to 
the  other  by  means  of  buttons,  which  also 
serve  an  ornamental  purpose.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  (10  years)  is  3^4  yards  27,  3J4  yards 
36  or  2 yards  44  inches  wide  with 
yards  of  banding  and  2  yards  36  inches 
wide  for  the  guimpe.  The  pattern  5281 
is  .cut  in  sizes  for  girls  6,  8,  10  and  12 
years  of  age ;  price  10  cents. 


The  Bookshelf. 


Ten  Acres  Enough. — One  of  the  older 
forerunners  of  the  “back-to-the-land” 
books  now  so  popular,  republished  with 
an  introduction  by  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts. 
Published  by  the  Consolidated  Retail 
Booksellers,  New  York ;  price  $1. 

The  Portreeve,  by  Eden  Phillpotts.  No 
other  writer  has  ever  portrayed  so  feel¬ 
ingly  the  beauty  of  the  Devonshire  moors, 
or  the  intense  and  tragic  possibilities  of 
Devonshire  nature.  A  portreeve,  in  Saxon 
times,  was  the  “business  agent”  of  a  mar¬ 
ket  town,  and  though  in  modern  times  his 
duties  are  nominal,  he  is  a  leading  citizen, 
chosen  for  this  place  through  personal 
character  and  public  esteem.  The  hero  of 
this  book,  Dodd  Wolferstan,  Portreeve  of 
Bridgetstowe,  had  risen  through  his  own 
energy  and  intelligence  from  his  humble 
beginning  as  a  workhouse  boy.  At  the 
very  acme  of  his  fortunes,  healthy,  happy, 
prosperous  and  beloved,  he  makes  a  bit¬ 
ter  enemy  in  a  resolute  and  unscrupulous 
woman,  who  humbles  him  to  the  last 
depth  of  misery  and  disgrace.  Through 
all  his  misfortunes,  which  to  outsiders 
appear  merely  the  result  of  accidental  in¬ 
fluences,  he  can  trace  the  hand  of  his 
enemy,  until  a  moral  deterioration,  far 
sadder  than  his  worldly  downfall,  brings 
a  tragic  end.  The  minor  characters  are 
exceedingly  well  drawn  pictures  of  Dev¬ 
onshire  wit  and  philosophy.  A  remark¬ 
able  book  and  one  that  will  hold  its  dis¬ 
tinction.  Published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York;  price  $1.50. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 

UsftttaMonlh 

FREE 


We  will  ship  this 
piano  to  any  re¬ 
sponsible  person 
for  30  days’  trial, 
test,  and  comparison  with  any  other  piano 
at  any  price..  If  it  pleases  you,  buy  it ; 
if  not,  the  trial  costs  you  nothing.  This 
piano  is  a  beautiful  instrument,  cased  in 
finest  oak,  walnut  or  mahogany,  and  its 
design  and  finish  are  duplicated  in  few 
$ 600  pianos.  Tone  is  superb,  action  the 
finest  French  repeating,  7  1-7  octaves. 
Our  price  is  $165  cash.  Can  be  bought 
by  small  monthly  payments. 

GUARANTEED  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 

No  piano  for  less  money  can  be  safely 
guaranteed  for  so  long  a  time.  We  have 
been  selling  pianos  for  forty  years,  and  our 
guarantee  of  quality  goes  with  every  piano. 

Your  old  piano  or  organ  taken  in  ex¬ 
change  at  a  liberal  allowance. 

We  sell  this  piano  at  a  wholesale  price 
— because  direct  from  our  factory. 

Ask  your  Bank  about  our  responsibility. 

Write  for  illustrated  piano  book.  It 
explains  how  we  eliminate  all  risk  from 
piano-buying  by  mail. 

C.  J.  HEPPE  Sc  SON, 

6th  and  Thompson  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  MARK  AND  THE  MOTTO 

The  Recollection  of  Quality 
Remains  Long  After 
The  Price  is  Forgotten” 


Trad©  Mark  Registered. 


C-SIMMoy^y 
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The  difference  in  worth  between  a 
good  tool  and  a  poor  one  is  always 
more  than  the  difference  in  cost. 
Counting  the  time  wasted  in  constant 
sharpening  and  the  short  life  of  infer¬ 
ior  tools,  a  poor  tool  is  really  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  a  good  one. 

Whenever  you  need  a  tool  of  any  kind. 
It  will  pay  you  to  buy  the  Keen  Kutter 
brand,  and  have  the  best.  All  kinds  of 
tools  are  made  under  this  name,  and  every 
kind  represents  the  very  highest  quality  of 
material,  workmanship  and  finish. 

mtt 

mm 


tools  have  been  the  standard  of  America  for  88  years 
and  are  the  only  complete  lino  of  tools  ever  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  award  at  a  great  exposition— the  Keen  Kut¬ 
ter  line  being  awarded  the  Grand  Prize  at  the  St. 

Louis  Fair. 

Following  are  some  of  the  kinds  of  tools  made  under  the 
Keen  Kutter  Brand:  Axes,  Adzes,  Hammers,  Hatchets,  Chisels, 

Screw  Drivers,  Auger  Bits,  Files,  Planes,  Draw  Knives,  Saws, 
tool .Cabinets,  Scythes,  Hay  Knives,  Grass  Hooks,  Brush  Hooks, 
Corn  Knivea,  Trowels,,  Pruning  Shears,  Tinners’  Snips,  Scissors,  Eye 
Hoes,  Shears,  Hair  Clippers,  Horse  Shears,  Razors,  etc.,  and  knives  of 
all  kinds. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  Keen  Kutter  Tools  write  us 

and  learn  where  to  get  them.  Send  for  Tool  Booklet. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY. 

St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

298  Broadway,  New  York. 


Simpson  -  Eddystone 

Silver  Greys 


EDdystoNE 

PRINTS 


An  almost  limitless  variety  of  artis¬ 
tic  patterns — enough  for  every  taste 
and  fancy. 

Desirable  for  dresses  at  any  time 
of  year. 

Printed  in  absolutely  fast,  color  on 
fabrics  of  enduring  texture. 

Ask  your  dealer  /or 
Simpson- Eddystone  Sitver  Greys.] 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 

Ths5  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


O  C  f°r  this  Big  Handsome  PANGC 
•  Nickel  Trimmed  Steel  ItflllllC 


9' . . .  w 

oven,  six  No.  8  cooking  holes,  regular  8-18slze — body  madeof  cold  rolled 
steel  plats.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  All  nickel  parts  highly  polished. 

P  Q  ■■  A  are  the  most  liberal  ever  made.  You  can  pay  after 
nun  I  fl  MR  ^  y°u  receive  the  range.  You  can  take  It  Into  your 
|  ■■■■■■■  own  home,  use  It  30  days,  If  you  do  not  find  It  exact¬ 
ly  as  represented,  the  Dlggest  bargain  you  ever  saw,  equal  to  stoves  sold  at 
double  our  price,  return  It  to  us,  and  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways. 

mTUIC  An  nilT  Send  It  to  ua  and  we  will  mail  you  FREE  our 
I  mo  MU  UU  I  a  new  special  Stove  Catalogue,  describing  this 
handsome  steel  range.  Also  the  most  complete  line  of  stoves  and  ranges  in 
the  world.  All  shown  In  large  illustrations,  full  descriptions,  at  prices  much 
lower  than  any  one  else  can  make  you.  Catalog  explains  our  terms  fully. 
nnil’T  RHY  A  CTnUC  of  any  kind  until  you  get  our  now  l.rgo  .to**  oat.- 
•  BU  I  N  O  I  UIC  loguo  and  read  about  our  wonderful  stove  offers. 
Most  liberal  terms  and  lowest  prices  ever  made.  Also  explains  how  to  order 

MARVIN  SMITH  GO.  CHICAGO. 


Vanoleum 

Oil  of  'Vanilla 
VANOLEUM  is  pure. 

For  a  long  time  housekeepers  have  wanted  to  make  the  Vanilla 
Extract  themselves  and  not  depend  on  the  adulterations  which 
may  or  may  not  he  pure.  Vanoleum  will  stand  any  analytical 
test  for  purity,  and  is  the  original  Mexican  Vanilla  Oil. 

VANOLEUM  is  non-alcoholic. 

Alcohol  is  the  basis  of  every  Vanilla *Ex tract  and  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  considerable  waste  as  a  result  of  evaporation.  The 
purity  of  the  alcohol  used  in  extracts  has  long  been  a  matter 
of  question  and  considerable  public  comment, 

VANOLEUM  is  inexpensive. 

Our  half  ounce  bottle  when  diluted  with  water  makes  a  half 
pint  of  extract.  Extract  costs  from  60c.  to  9Sc.,  but  for  35e. 
and  the  name  of  your  grocer,  we  will  mail,  postage  prepaid, 
this  half  ounce  bottle  of  Vanoleum.  We  are  confident  that 
your  first  trial  will  mean  man.-  subsequent  orders. 

CORRIZO  EXTRACT  C0„  125e.  42nd  St.,  New  York 


1900  rn 

rn 

Washer  1  H 

tt! 

OIIJ  wormy  person  can  nave  a 
,  1900”  Gravity  Washer  free  to  try 

four  weeks  just  by  writing  for  It. 
We  pay  the  freight  and  take  all 
I  risk.  You  don’t  risk  a  penny. 

1  Test  It  four  weeks  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  If  you  like  the  Washer, 

.  keep  it  on  the  ”1900”  plan, 
which  we  will  explain  to  you. 

If  you  don’t  like  it  return 
It  at  our  expense,  so  you  are 
nothing  out.  Washes  a  tub 
full  of  dirty  clothes  clean  in 
Six  Minutes.  GetitFREE 
by  addressing  a  postal  today 
to  ”1900”  WASHER  CO., 

No.  6463  Henby  Street, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y..  or  355 
1  Yonge  Street.  Toronto.  Can. 


mm 


The  children’s  friend — 

Jayne’-s  Tonic  Vermifuge 

Drives  out  blood  impurities.  Makes  strong  nerves  and  muscles. 

Gives  tone, 


_ 
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lirMPII’Q  20th 
ntNUII  O  century 

Steel  Ball  Coupling  Pivot  Axle 

Cultivator  Row  Dcobrn 

Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attach  Complete  in 
One  Machine. 

Awarded 

COLD  MEDAL 

nt.  Worlds  I  nlr,  8t. 
Louis.  A  wonderful- 
improvement  in  culti¬ 
vators,  combininft  every 
•possiblo  movement  of 
Kangs  and  wheels  re¬ 
quired.  Kasily  changed 
to  di  fferent.  styles. 
Thousiindsin  use.  M’f’r  sof  all  kind  of  Ag’r’l  Im¬ 
plements.  Agents  wanted ;  write  for  circular. 

The  Hench  &  Dromgold  Co.,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


OiOEST MM  ORDER 
HOUSE  IHAMER/CA 


When  Plow  Hunting] 

Choose  from  the  celebrated  Syracuse  line 
a  plow  that  the  experience  of  thousands 
has  proven  to  be  right.  Of  the  long  line 
of  Sulkies,  Gangs  and  Walking  Plows  the 


No.  401 


SYRACUSE 


CHILLED 
PLOW 

shown  here  has  proved  one  of  the  most 
popular,  Woaring  parts  all  chilled,  made 
right  and  left  handed.  A  glance  at  its 
moldboard  suggests  the  smooth,  even  fur¬ 
row  it  turns.  It’s  the  plow  that’s  at  home 
in  the  gravelly,  stony  soils.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  handle  the  Syracuse  Chilled 
write  us.  _  We’ll  send  catalogue  and  see 
you  supplied. 

Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Co,, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  St oildard  Combination. 


The  Hack  Hreaker  Combination. 


THE  STODDARD  COMBINATION  is  a  money-making  and  a  labor- 
saving  investment.  It  adds  dollars  to  your  bank  account  and  lightens  your 
work.  It  is  the  most  complete  sawing  outfit  manufactured. 

THE  STODDARD  ENGINE  is  always  ready  in  cold  weather  as  well  as 
warm,  the  Material,  Workmanship  and  Horse  Power  are  guaranteed.  It 
will  operate  any  piece  of  machinery  that  requires  power,  and  will  do  its  work  on  a 
very  small  amount  of  gasoline. 

Drag  Saw  Outfits  if  Preferred.  Write  for  Catalog  E.  H. 


Stoddard  Mfg.  Co., 


Rutland,  Vt. 


DOG  POWERS 

HARDER  MFG.  CO. 
Box  ||,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y 


will  run  hand  cream, 
sepia  rators,  churns, 
fan  mills,  wasnin»j 
machines,  etc. 

,  Best.  Cheapen* 


MACHINERY 


CIDE 

Beat  and  cheapest 
Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  We«t  Water  St., 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


ADVANCE 

Gasoline  Engines 

We  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  Gasoline 
Engines  for  farm 
ers.  If  you  want  to 
learn  about  the 
best  farm  gasoline 
engine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  write  to  Geo. 

.  rob  i  Mfg. 

Co.,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


THE  WATERLOO 

GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

A  POPULAR 
ENGINE  AT  THE 
RIGHT  PRICE. 

Write  to-day. 

Waterloo  Gasoline 
Engine  Co,, 

WATERLOO.  IOWA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  18. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AlWHOLESA  I.F.  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Dealers 

Jiroflts.  In  use  61  yearn.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Range.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Farm  Telephones 

Made  by  the  “American,”  the 
largest  telephone  factory. 

Use  our  highest  C  JtKIDCnhl 
grade  No.  36  ORmrOUB 

Bean  influential  factor  in  your 
community.  Organize  farm  tele¬ 
phono  lines.  It  gives  you  a  hand¬ 
some  profit.  We  send  you  in¬ 
structions  how  to  organize  farm 
I'nes  and  how  to  build  and  operat  e 
them.  Write  for  our  free  book. 
It's  full  of  Telephone  informa¬ 
tion. 

American  Electric  Telephone  Co., 
A77  Englewood  Station. 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


The  Detroit  T ongueless  Disc  Harrow 


30  Days 

Field  Test 
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See  this  Harrow! 

No  tongue  to  It. Nothing 
to  annoy  the  team.  They 
don’thavetocrowd  against 
a  tongue  to  guide  the  m  ach- 
Ine  or  make  a  short  turn. 

Gives  them  room  to  pull 
steadily.  It  Is  straight 
ahead  work  with  them  all 
thetime.  ThatFrontTruck 
works  on  a  swivel  and 
controls  every  movement 
of  the  Harrow.  It  carries 
the  frame— takes  off  all 
"*>eck  weight,”  and  there’s  no  "side 
craft."  Thedouble  levers  make  hand¬ 
er  ig  easy.  Ball  bearings  take  the  “end  thrust.” 

The  New  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Har- 
~3w  is  the  only  Tontfuelesa  Disc  Harrow 
,_jiade.  It  is  th a  only  Disc  Harrow  that  does 
^_iot  overwork  and  fag  your  horses.  We 
.hought  of  this  and  developed  it.  We’ve 
^patented  it.  So  it  is  exclusive  with  us. 

^  This  high  grade  Disc  Harrow  is  a  spe- 
^'cfalty  with  us.  It's  the  very  latest  practical 
2,  development  In  Harrow  building.  We  are  an 
old  established  concern.  But  we  don’t  ask 
you  to  go  on  our"sayso”or  any  thing  you  hear 
about  this  Harrow.  Our  New  Harrow  Book 
tells  how  you  can  get  a  Detroit  Tongueless 
Disc  Harrow  on  FREE  trial  for  a  month. 


14 

SIZES 
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Pick  out  the  size  you  want 
and  send  for  it  at  once.  We 
will  ship  the  Harrow 
promptly  and  prepay  the 
freight.  Give  it  a  thorough, 
practical  test  in  your  own 
way,  on  your  own  land. 
Use  it  as  your  own  for  a 
month.  If  it  isn't  all  we 
claim,  ship  it  back  at  our 
expense.  Don’t  pay  a  cent. 
The  use  you  have  had  of  it 
costs  you  nothing  — and  we 
pay  the  freight  both  ways.  If  the 
Harrow  is  all  right,  keep  it  and  pay 
us  for  it  on  time ,  to  suit  your  convenience. 

By  dealing  direct  with  us,  we  are  able  to 
give  you  the  most  value  for  your  money. 

Drop  us  a  line  at  once.  The  Harrow 
Book  will  reach  you  by  return  mail. 

What  a  Practical  Farmer  Says: 

Ft.  Jennings,  Ohio.  Nov.  1.  1906. 

American  Harrow  Oo„  Detroit,  Mich.  Sire:  I 
am  well  pleased  with  the  Detroit  Tongueless  Diso 
Harrow.  It  runs  light.  My  Horace*  necLa  were 
•ore  from  u«ln(  one  with  a  tongue,  and  they 
healed  up  while  using  t  he  Detroit  Tongueless. 

Yours  truly,  J.  D.  SEITZ. 

AMERICAN  HARROW  CO. 

1632  Hastings  St.  Detroit,  Mich. 


MORE  GOOD  CIDER  ' 

can  h«  made  from  a  given  amount 
of  apples  with  one  of  our  presses 
than  with  any  other.  The 
juice  will  be  purer  and  bring 
higher  prices;  the  extra 
yield  soon  pays  for 
press.  We  make 


Hit- 


HYDRAULICS. 

In  all  «Uc«  hsndorpower. 

25  to  300  barrels  p*r  day 
Also  Boiler*.  Saw-Mill*. 

Stfam- Evaporators,  Apple- 
buttrr  Cookers,  etc.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Hid.  Co. 

|2  Mlin  St.,  Ml.  Gileid,  Ohio 
^  or  Room  124  f  39  Cortland  St-,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CAPITAL 

GAS  &  GASOLINE 

ENGINES 

Wo  will  soil  a 
sample  3*2  H.  P. 
engine  at  half 
price. 

C.  H.  A.  Dissinjjer  & 

400  Cherry  Street 
Wrightsville,  I'entm. 


MI3Ucjl>NGINE§ 

There  is  no  gas  engine  as  simple  as  an  Olds — compare  it  with  others  and  this  statement  is 
proved.  The  repairs  cost  practically  nothing.  Every  adjustment  is  very  simple  to  make. 
Exact  duplicates  of  any  part  can  be  furnished  at  once,  perfectly  machined  and  ready  to 
put  on.  This  is  important  in  case  of  accident. 

The  Most  Economical  Engine 

For  feed  grinding,  sawing  wood,  threshing,  churning,  pumping, 
running  cream  separator,  etc. 

Our  reference— Tlie  User — The  Man  with  an  Olds. 

The  reason  why  is  interestingly  told  in  our  catalogue  mailed  on  request.  Tell  us  your  re- 
nuirements  and  we  will  help  you  figure  out  what  you  need.  Send  for  our  catalogue  show¬ 
ing  Type  A  (2-8  h.p.),  Type  G  <8-50  h.p.),  Type  K  and  N  (12-1200  h.p.  used  with  our  Gas 
Producer,  it  will  reduce  fuel  cost  7.5  per  cent.). 

Celebrated  Picture  Free.  .  „ 

Forte  in  stamps  to  pay  cost  of  mailing  we  will  also  send  you  Rosa  Bonhenr  s  Horse  t 'air, 
the  most  celebrated  animal  picture  in  the  world,  size  10x20  beautitully  colored, 

suitable  for  framing.  OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO., 

Formerly  Olds  Gasoline  Engine  Works.  8  Chestnut  St.,  Lansing:,  Mich. 


A  NAGLEY  2-HORSE 

TRANSPLANTER 

will  transplant  all  kinds  of  plants— have  been  used 
15  years-  Automatic  in  watering  and  fertilizing- 
capacity  3  to  5  acres  per  day.  Ask 

The  Nagley  Manufacturing  Co., 

LYONS,  NEW  YORK. 


IK  YOU  WANT  A  MACHINE  FOR 

XTT^=hl  1  DRILLING  OR 
%/%/  611  PROSPECTING 

■with  either  Rope  or  Pipe  Tools  write  to  us  describing 
your  work,  stating  depth  of  wells  and  size  of  Bits  or 
brills  you  want..  Our  machines  are  the  latest  and 
most  durable  and  the  greatest  money  earners 
ever  made!  Results  Guaranteed. 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  Tiffin.  Ohio. 


STANDARD 
F°R  FIFTEEN  YEARS 

KNOWN  AS  “THE  GRAND  OLD  ROOFING,"  BECAUSE 
IT  WAS  THE  FIRST  WEATHER-PROOF,  ELASTIC  ROOFING 
WADE,  AND  IS  AND  HAS  BEEN  THE  ONLY  ROOFING  WHICH 
OFFERS  POSITIVE  ASSURANCE  OF  ECONOMY  AND  DURABILITY. 

CONTAINS  NO  TAR  OR  PAPER.  WILL  NOT  MELT  OR  ROT. 
FOR  BARNS.  POULTRY  HOUSES,  OUTBUILDINGS.  ETC.  NO  EXPERIENCE 
REQUIRED  TO  APPLY  IT.  ANY  HANDY  MAN  CAN  DO  THE  WORK,  AND 
IT  WILL  LAST  INDEFINITELY. 

AVOID  INFERIOR  IMITATIONS. 

IF  THE  REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK  “  RUBEROID "  IS  NOT 
STAMPED  ON  THE  UNDER  SIDE.  IT  IS  NOT  RUBEROID. 

manufactured  solely  by 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY. 

100  WILLIAM  STREET. 

NEW  YORK. 


THE  PERFECT 

Hand 

Separator 

S37J5 

This  Separator 
well  deserves  the 
name.  It  is  per¬ 
fect  in  construc¬ 
tion,  and  works 
so  smoothly 
and  perfectly  that 
our  customers  say 
it  runs  like  a 
watch.  This  is  a 
suitable  separator 
for  a  dairy  of  six 
or  more  cows.  We 
have  smaller  ones, 
equally  as  good,  at 
prices  correspond¬ 
ingly  low.  We  are 
so  confident  that 
this  separator  will 
give  universal  satisfaction  that  after  30  days 
trial,  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it, 
you  can  return  it  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund 
the  money.  We  claim  four  points  of  superiority 
over  all  other  machines:  It  is  the  easiest  to  run, 
the  most  scientific  in  construction,  easiest  to 
clean  and  closest  skimmer,  skimming  250  lbs. 
an  hour  to  within  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  total  butter  fat. 

Our  New  600  Page  Catalog  No.  90 

gives  full  description  and  prices  of  over  20,000 
articles  for  farm  and  household  use,  contains  n 
wider  variety  and  many  new  lines  not  found 
in  old  one.  Write  for  it  to-day  and  also  for 
our  Grocery  Catalog  which  shows  how  you  can 
save  one-third  your  living  expenses.  Prices 
Lower  Than  Kver.  Freight  and  F.xpross 
rates  are  lower  from  New  York  than  any  city 
in  America. 

White,  Van  Glahn  &  Co  1 15  Chatham  Sq. 

NEW  YORK  CITY, 
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CHEMICALS  AND  WORN-OUT  SOIL 

WILL  SUCH  FERTILIZERS  FERTILIZE? 

The  Plain  Story  of  a  Practical  Farmer. 

AN  IMPORTANT  QUESTION.— Some  time  since 
the  president  of  a  large  educational  institution  located 
in  my  native  village — himself  the  product  of  an  Empire 
State  farm — spent  an  entire  evening  with  me,  the 
time  being  occupied  largely  in  reminiscences  of  early 
days  on  the  old  farm,  and  in  anticipation  also  of  the 
time  when  he  could  lay  aside  the  cares  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  his  office  and  again  renew  his  earlier  ex- 


la;  was  compelled  to  buy  the  entire  farm.  “Now,”  said 
he,  “it’s  all  run  down ;  I  can’t  get  any  manure ;  that’s 
entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  I  must  make  that 
place  do  more  than  pay  expenses.  How  would  fer¬ 
tilizers  do?  By  the  way,  Garrahan,  what  are  fertilizers, 
anyway?  I  know  some  things  about  my  business,  but 
now  I  realize  that  I  have  to  know  something  about 
your  business.”  Only  a  few  days  since  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  head  of  a  very  large  charitable  institu¬ 
tion  where  many  hundreds  have  to  be  fed  asking  for 
information  along  the  same  lines — a  large  area  of  land 
but  productiveness  was  lacking.  And  in  a  recent  num- 


entirely  too  much,  considering  its  run-down  condition, 
but  I  had  no  idea  at  the  time  that  any  possible  sys¬ 
tem  could  so  effectually  rob  a  farm.  It  never  occurred 
to  me  that  ground  could  be  as  poor  as  that  ground 
afterward  showed  itself  to  be.  As  an  illustration  of 
its  resources,  I  said  to  the  former  owner  (after  every¬ 
thing  had  been  settled  to  his  satisfaction)  :  “Mr.  S - , 

about  what  have  you  been  receiving  from  this  place, 
if  you  regard  it  as  a  fair  question?”  “Why,  certainly, 
that’s  a  fair  question,  and  I  am  glad  I  can  answer 
somewhat  intelligently,  for  I  have  given  the  farm  credit 
for  what  I  got  from  it  at  what  I  would  have  to  pay 


“THERE’S  NO 


PLACE  LIKE 


HOME”— A  WORN-OUT  FARM  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


Fig.  112. 


periences,  but,  said  he :  “Mr.  Garrahan,  the  old  farm 
is  in  a  bad  way;  its  fertility  has  largely  disappeared, 
owing,  I  suppose,  to  wrong  methods  of  treatment,  and 
the  stable  manure  to  restore  this  wasted  fertility  can¬ 
not  be  obtained.  Plow  can  this  fertility  be  restored? 
W  ill  your  fertilizers  accomplish  that  result,  profitably 
1  mean,  and,  if  restored,  can  this  productive  capacity  be 
sustained?  In  other  words,  as  a  practical  farmer,  in 
what  way  does  a  knowledge  of  agricultural  chemistry 
help  a  man  in  my  position  to  restore  wasted  fertility, 
and  sustain  that  fertility,  from  the  purely  commercial 
standpoint  ?  ’  Still  more  recently  a  young  man,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  large  wholesale  firm  in  a  neighboring  city, 
gave  me  to  understand  that  in  buying  a  Summer  home 


her  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  noticed  an  inquiry  from  far¬ 
away  Wisconsin,  asking  something  about  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  fertilizers.  These  inquiries,  together  with 
others  that  might  be  presented,  incline  me  to  think 
that  the  subject  most  of  us  regard  as  threadbare  and 
shelf-worn,  may  possibly  be  of  interest  to  a  generation 
of  new  readers. 

SOME  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE.— About  10  or 
12  years  ago  I  came  into  possession  of  a  farm  of  perhaps 
85  acres  in  all,  pretty  badly  used  up ;  for  at  least  15 
years  it  had  been  farmed  on  the  tenant  system,  which 
in  this  section  means  that  the  tenant  robs  the  farm  of 
all  available  fertility,  and  the  owner  is  compelled  to 
look  on  and  see  him  do  it.  I  paid  $5,000  for  this  farm, 


for  the  same  stuff  in  open  market.  If  I  had  my  books 
here  I  could  tell  you  to  the  cent,  but  in  round  figures 
I  can  say  with  perfect  safety  that  I  formerly  got  about 
$150,  but  lately  $125  would  cover  the  amount,  and, 
really  I  believe  my  tenant  is  about  as  good  and  honest 
as  any  of  them.”  Now,  then,  I  had  presented  to  me 
the  statement  of  a  farm  of,  say,  SO  acres,  with  house 
and  buildings,  returning  the  owner  $125,  the  taxes  on 
which  amounted  to  $50,  thus  leaving  the  owner  about 
a  dollar  an  acre  to  keep  up  the  insurance  on  his  build¬ 
ings,  fences  around  the  fields  and  any  repairs  that 
were  needed.  Magnificent  sum,  wasn’t  it?  No  wonder 
the  owner  wanted  to  sell.  To  look  at  that  farm,  many 
of  the  fields  red  with  sorrel,  where  the  fences  should 
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have  been,  a  great  growth  of  briers  and  shrubbery,  in 
some  cases  two  rods  wide  by  tctual  measure;  some  of 
the  fields  showed  decided  indications  of  the  need  of 
drainage  by  the  outcropping  of  springs  at  the  foot  of 
the  slopes ;  other  fields,  or  sometimes  portions  of  the 
same  fields,  revealed  great  bowlders,  rearing  their 
huge  heads  as  though  inviting  conflict  with  any  force 
sufficiently  venturesome  to  intrude  upon  the  domain, 
where  for  uncounted  generations  they  had  reigned 
supreme.  Talk  about  pioneering!  A  man  to  face  that 
combination  had  to  have  within  his  inmost  being  some¬ 
where  a  large  measure  of  that  spirit  that  has  enabled 
men  in  all  ages  to  grapple  with  and  overcome  the 
difficulties  that  confronted  them.  In  company  with  a 
friend,  a  few  days  since,  we  reached  a  street  corner 
where  we  expected  to  meet  a  car  to  take  us  home; 
we  were  there  just  time  enough  to  see  it  going  out  of 
sight.  “Well,”  said  my  friend,  philosophically,  “there 
is  one  consolation  about  these  experiences,  you  are 
always  pretty  certain  to  be  on  hand  for  the  next  one.” 
We  found  it  so  in  grappling  with  those  difficulties; 
looking  out  for  one  of  them  generally  put  us  in  better 
shape  for  the  next,  and,  after  all,  as  we  look  back  along 
the  pathway  wc  have  trodden,  is  it  not  true  that  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  the  fact  is  revealed  that  hindrances 
may  become  helps? 

Heaven  is  not  gained  by  a  single  bound 

We  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise. 

IMPROVED  CONDITIONS. — The  tenant  in  pos¬ 
session  of  that  farm  told  me  that  he  usually  harvested 
from  5  to  10  bushels  of  wheat,  about  a  half  a  ton 
of  hay — largely  composed  of  Horse  sorrel  and  running- 
vine  blackberries — to  the  acre,  and  when  he  had  a  good 
season,  something  like  50  bushels  of  ears  of  corn.  That 
farm  has  since  been  producing  300  to  400  bushels  po¬ 
tatoes,  rising  of  40  bushels  of  wheat — even  by  our 
wasteful  method  of  thrashing  in  the  field — from  the 
shock;  it  would  take  three  or  four  such  barns  to  hold 
the  crops  now;  we  are  getting  from  two  to  four  tons 
hay,  and  when  we  fail  to  get  150  bushels  ears  of  corn 
we’re  sure  there  must  be  something  wrong.  On  that 
same  farm,  since  the  day  that  the  first  comprehensive 
survey  was  taken  as  outlined  above,  we  have  grown  quite 
frequently  5,000  marketable  heads  of  cabbage  per  acre, 
at  $40  per  l,000y  and  750  bushels  of  Globe  onions  more 
than  once;  900  bushels  of  tomatoes,  400  bushels  of 
onion  sets  at  $2.50  per  bushel,  a  nice  patch  of  Alfalfa 
established.  These  and  similar  results  speak  in  very 
eloquent  terms  of  the  possibilities  of  artificial  fertili¬ 
zers.  How  these  results  were  obtained,  and  some  of 
the  methods  employed,  will  be  the  object  of  this  series 
of  articles.  M.  garrahan. 

Pennsylvania. 

RENOVATING  OLD  ORCHARDS . 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  soil  and  climate  in  our  Northeastern  States 
are  eminently  suited  to  the  growth  of  trees,  both  of 
forest  and  of  orchard  varieties.  Not  only  do  trees  grow 
more  readily  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  than  they  do 
in  the  drier  climate  farther  west,  but  in  many  soils, 
especially  in  the  rougher,  hilly  land,  either  forest  or 
orchard  trees  will  grow  to  the  profit  of  the  land  owner 
where  no  other  crop  could  be  profitably  raised.  Ex¬ 
perience  shows  what  may  be  done  in  New  York  or 
the  New  England  States  with  apple  orchards  of  ordi¬ 
nary  quality  and  the  common  varieties,  especially  with 
old  orchards  which  had  been  neglected  until  apparently 
worthless. 

Wm.  C.  Buell,  of  Holcomb,  N.  Y.,  has  about  100  old 
apple  trees,  mainly  Baldwins,  with  some  Greenings. 
Previous  to  1898  they  bore  poor  fruit  or  none,  in  the  off 
years  not  even  yielding  enough  for  the  owner’s  home 
use.  In  1898  Mr.  Buell  began  caring  for  his  orchard, 
especially  in  cultivating  it.  The  old  orchard  has  been 
cultivated  thoroughly  ever  since,  and  the  yields,  which 
are  given  below,  have  encouraged  the  owner  to  set  out 
several  acres  of  young  trees:  Yield  in  barrels,  1898, 
100;  1899,  290;  1900,  50;  1901,  160;  1902,  200;  1903, 
400 ;  1904,  250 ;  total  yield  in  seven  years,  1,450  barrels ; 
average  yearly  yield,  207  barrels. 

In  1902  Lewis  Salisbury,  of  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  took  an 
old  orchard  of  170  Baldwin  and  Greening  trees  which 
had  not  yielded  over  $50  a  year  revenue  in  10  years. 
He  began  immediately  to  prune  the  trees  and  spray 
them,  and  to  cultivate  the  land.  It  was  necessary  to 
trim  them  up  considerably  before  a  team  could  get 
through  at  all  to  plow.  The  land  had  not  been  plowed 
for  20  years,  but  was  turned  over  and  sown  to  clover, 
and  each  year  since  has  been  turned  over  and  sown  to 
either  clover  or  rye,  until  1905,  when  the  clover  was 
mowed  and  not  raked  up.  It  will  be  plowed  again  in 
1906.  The  trees  have  been  kept  well  pruned  all  the 
time,  and  have  been  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  Mixture 
containing  one-quarter  pound  of  white  arsenic  to  the 
barrel  of  mixture.  This  preparation  has  been  applied 
three  times  each  season,  once  just  before  the  buds  open, 
again  just  after  the  petals  drop,  and  a  third  time  two 
weeks  later.  The  result  in  yield  and  value  of  fruit  from 
the  170  trees  for  the  period  since  this  care  was  com¬ 
menced  is  as  follows :  1902,  583  barrels ;  value,  $1,000 ; 


1903,  800  barrels;  value,  $1,400;  1904,  800  barrels.  The 
condition  of  the  crop  September  1,  1905,  promised  500 
barrels.  This  is  the  product  for  four  years  of  an  or¬ 
chard  which  was  not  paying  over  $50  a  year  before 
1902,  when  it  was  first  cultivated  and  sprayed. 

T.  L.  Kinney,  of  South  Hero,  Vermont,  on  one  of 
the  islands  of  Lake  Champlain,  grows  Northern  Spies 
and  Greenings.  He  plows  his  orchard  every  year  late 
in  the  Spring.  The  work  is  done  with  a  three-plow 
gang  running  two  to  three  inches  deep.  The  land  is 
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TEN-YEAR-OLD  TREE  (UNCULTIVATED).  Fig.  113. 

then  harrowed  and  early  in  July  is  sown  to  clover,  oats, 
rye,  peas  or  even  refuse  beans,  which,  of  course,  are 
not  gathered  for  a  crop,  but  are  allowed  to  remain  until 
plowed  under  the  next  season.  From  this  point  the 
freight  on  apples  in  carload  lots  is  25  cents  to  Boston, 
but  in  small  lots  it  is  53  cents  per  barrel — over  twice 
as  much.  On  this  account  Mr.  Kinney  points  out  the 
value  of  co-operation  among  apple  growers,  by  which 
cheaper  freight  rates  may  be  obtained,  and  also  by 
which  a  car  may  be  loaded  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
in  the  severe  cold  weather  of  midwinter,  when  the  ap¬ 
ples  are  in  best  demand. 

E.  C.  Dunklee,  of  West  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  raises 
Baldwin  apples  on  hill  land.  Some  young  trees  set  out 
about  10  years  before  are  shown  at  P'igs.  113  and  114. 
The  two  trees  are  the  same  age,  and  all  other  conditions 
are  equal  except  that  Fig.  114  has  been  cultivated 
around,  and  Fig.  113  has  not.  The  man  shown  in  the 
two  prints  is  the  same,  the  owner  of  the  trees  Not 
only  a  difference  in  size  is  very  noticeable,  but  the 
Quality  of  the  growth  is  much  better  in  the  cultivated 
tree,  as  shown  by  its  retaining  its  leaves  in  a  green 
condition  (date  of  photograph  October  19,  1905),  while 
the  small  tree  had  lost  all  its  leaves  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier. 

R.  L.  Hememvay,  of  Bridport,  Vermont,  began  five 
or  six  years  ago  to  take  care  of  between  2,500  and 


TEN-YEAR-OLD  TREE  (CULTIVATED).  Fig.  114. 

3,000  old  apple  trees  that  had  been  neglected  for  about 
20  years.  He  applies  six  to  eight  pounds  of  half  and 
half  ground  bone  and  muriate  of  potash  to  each  tree 
every  year,  and  some  barn  manure.  The  trees  are 
sprayed  three,  or  even  four  times  each  season  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  are  kept  well  pruned.  The 
land  has  been  plowed  up  in  part  and  seeded  to  clover, 
though  it  has  been  found  inadvisable  to  plow  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  season,  owing  to  the  clayey  character  of 
the  soil,  which  when  plowed  late  was  conducive  to 
winter-killing.  All  plowing  now  is  done  in  the  Spring, 


at  a  rather  shallow  depth,  and  clover  seeded,  the  crop 
being  allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground  for  mulch.  The 
result  is  that  a  formerly  worthless  orchard  of  30  acres 
has  been  put  in  such  a  producing  shape  that  it  is  paying 
on  an  average  from  $3,000  to  $4,000  a  year  in  fruit 
sales.  The  trees  are  Northern  Spies,  Greenings,  Bald¬ 
wins  and  Tolman  Sweets. 

Geo.  H.  Terrill,  of  Morrisville,  Vermont,  has  set 
out  500  apple  trees  on  a  sheltered  hillside,  but  high  up 
where  it  would  be  a  long  haul  to  handle  crops,  and  is 
concentrating  his  crops  on  the  lower  land  near  his 
buildings.  The  apple  trees  are  just  coming  into  bearing 
and  already  are  so  proving  their  value  to  the  owner  that 
he  is  setting  out  more  trees,  all  on  the  high  part  of  his 
farm.  J.  D.  Eaton,  of  South  Hampton,  N.  H.,  has 
100  Baldwin  trees  which  are  plowed  every  year,  the 
land  kept  harrowed  until  July,  and  then  when  let  alone 
a  small  variety  of  millet,  of  which  the  seed  is  in 
the  ground,  comes  up  and  makes  a  cover  for  the  rest 
of  the  season.  In  1905,  which  was  an  “off  year,”  these 
100  trees  yielded  200  barrels  of  fruit.  Almost  any  ordi¬ 
nary  orchard  may  be  rendered  productive  on  a  scale 
similar  to  these  instances  if  a  moderate  amount  of 
care  be  used  in  pruning,  tillage,  and  spraying.  Anyone 
not  familiar  with  the  methods  followed  in  this  work 
may  get  detailed  information  on  the  question  from  his 
own  State  experiment  station  or  from  the  office  of  the 
Pomologist  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington.  l.  g.  dodge. 


PLAN  FOR  A  COW  MANGER. 

On  page  190  I  notice  description  of  a  cow  manger 
given  by  H.  G.  Manchester,  and  while  I  agree  with 
him  as  to  the  two  essentials  of  a  cow  manger;  viz., 
“the  ability  to  get  what  is  placed  before  her  without 
being  robbed  by  her  neighbors,  and  the  ability  to  get  it 
without  too  much  exertion  on  her  part,”  I  think  I  have 
a  manger  that  more  nearly  meets  those  requirements 
than  the  one  designed  by  him,  and  differs  from  his  in 
these  particulars :  It  is  built  directly  on  the  floor  and 
not  on  a  platform  raised  six  inches  above  it,  and  con¬ 
sists  not  only  of  a  sloping  front  as  in  his  device,  but  a 
front  and  both  sides  sloping  toward  the  center  of  the 
manger  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  thereby  forming 
three  sides  of  a  hopper.  The  bottom  of  the  manger,  as 
well  as  the  entire  floor  of  the  stable,  is  constructed  of 


concrete,  the  only  suitable  material  for  a  stable  floor 
when  built  on  the  ground.  The  front  and  sides  are 
made  of  one-inch  hemlock,  and  are  constructed  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  First  build  the  devices  marked  A  in  the  dia¬ 
gram  which  when  completed  will  resemble  the  sides 
of  a  small  chicken  coop  and  are  nailed  together  at 
right  angles  just  as  you  would  build  a  chicken  coop, 
only  that  the  front  end  is  sawed  on  a  bias  to  give  the 
proper  angle  to  the  front  of  the  manger.  The  sides  of 
these  devices  are  15  inches  long,  and  they  are  25  inches 
wide  at  the  top  and  16  inches  at  the  bottom.  To  do  a 
nice  job  they  should  be  mitered  together  at  the  top, 
and  the  bottom  ends  sawed  on  a  miter,  so  that  they 
will  fit  snugly  to  the  floor.  Each  one  of  these  devices 
will  form  the  sides  of  two  separate  mangers.  Place 
one  midway  between  each  stanchion  and  toe-nail  to 
stanchion  sill ;  then  nail  on  the  front  boards  and  the 
manger  is  complete.  The  combined  width  of  the  boards 
for  front  of  manger  may  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  builder.  Mine  is  26  inches,  which  gives  a  vertical 
height  of  18  inches  and  a  width  of  manger  at  that 
point  of  34  inches,  while  the  bottom  of  the  manger  is 
about  16  inches  square.  One  or  more  boards  may  be  nailed 
to  the  front  side  to  increase  the  height  as  desired.  The 
stanchion  sill  must  form  the  back  of  the  manger,  and 
should  be  as  high  as  possible  and  not  inconvenience  the 
cow  while  lying  down  (at  least  eight  inches)  ;  other¬ 
wise  the  fodder  will  get  under  the  cow’s  feet.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  manger  are  that  all  food,  whether  it  be 
potatoes,  cut  feed,  or  grain,  is  within  easy  reach  of  the 
cow,  and  not  within  reach  of  her  neighbor,  and  she  will 
never  slip  and  fall  upon  her  knees  while  reaching  for 
her  own  or  her  neighbor’s  food,  as  is  very  often  the 
case  with  other  styles  of  mangers.  They  can  be  readily 
cleaned  with  a  shovel  or  swept  out  with  a  broom.  The 
measurements  I  have  given  are  for  the  rigid  stanchion. 
If  the  swing  stanchion  is  in  use  I  would  advise  cut¬ 
ting  the  sides  of  the  mangers  18  instead  of  15  inches  in 
length,  so  as  to  give  increased  vertical  height,  as  a  cow 
confined  in  a  swing  stanchion  can  reach  considerably 
farther  than  one  confined  in  a  rigid  one.  I  have  used 
the  manger  for  several  years  with  entire  satisfaction, 
and  my  faith  in  its  merits  caused  me  to  attempt  this 
crude  description  of  it.  C.  n.  P* 
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A  WORKER  FOR  PARCELS  POST . 

On  page  196,  under  “Brevities,”  I  found  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “Count  that  day  lost  when  you  do  not  start  a 
discussion  of  the  benefits  from  a  parcels  post.  Keep 
talking  about  it.”  The  retail  grocers  of  Youngstown 
(the  city  in  which  I  do  my  marketing)  are  organized 
into  what  they  call  the  Retail  Grocers’  Association. 
Recently  they  held  their  annual  banquet,  and  among 
other  notables  present  was  J.  R.  Green,  president  of  the 
National  Retail  Grocers’  Association.  In  an  address, 
among  ether  things,  he  read  a  copy  of  the  parcels  post 
bill,  and  condemned  it  in  an  unmistakable  way.  He 
advised  the  members  to  interview  Congressman  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  have  him  pledge  himself  to  oppose  the  meas¬ 
ure.  Two  hundred  Congressmen,  he  stated,  have  al¬ 
ready  agreed  to  vote  against  the  bill,  and  they  expected 
to  secure  the  pledges  of  many  more.  I  wrote  a  two- 
column  article  in  defense  of  the  parcels  post  to  the 
daily''  paper  in  which  the  address  of  President  Green 
was  printed.  In  this  article  I  asked  the  grocers  to  give 
me  through  the  columns  of  this  daily  the  cause  for 
opposing  so  very  strenuously  this  measure.  I  ended 
by  saying,  “Now  why,  please  tell  us  why,  do  you  oppose 
it  so?  Echo  still  answers  why?”  I  signed  myself 
“Only  a  Hayseed.”  A  few  days  ago  I  saw  the  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Grocers’  Association,  a  friend  of  mine.  I 
asked  him  whether  he  read  the  article  in  the  daily  by 
“Only  a  Hayseed.”  “Oh,  yes,”  he  said;  “we  discussed 
it  at  our  last  meeting,  but  decided  not  to  reply;  that 
article  never  was  written  by  a  hayseed ;  we  think  we 
know  the  fellow.  He  is  a  paid  agent  of  the  mail  order 
houses,  and  to  reply  would  only  start  discussion  which 
would  do  us  no  good.”  Now,  there  you  have,  lined 
up  in  a  solid  rank  with  thc’powerful  express  companies 
both  country  and  city  merchants  against  parcels  post, 
with  over  200  pledged  members  of  Congress  back  of 
them,  and  on  a  still  hunt  for  more.  They  dare  not 
come  out  openly  and  discuss  the  measure;  they  know 
they  have  no  ground  to  stand  upon.  Do  the  friends 
of  the  measure  work  as  hard  for  its  passage?  Have 
we  got  200  pledged  members  in  Congress?  If  not.  why 
not?  Our  cause  is  just;  theirs,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
prompted  by  greed  and  selfishness.  Should  there  be 
anyone  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  family  who  thinks  parcels  post 
should  not  become  a  law,  let  him  give  just  one  good 
reason  for  thinking  so.  I  never  yet  heard  of  one,  or  if 
anyone  else  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Rural  family 
reads  this,  and  has  just  a  ghost  of  reason  for  thinking 
so,  let  him  kindly  give  it  to  us.  j.  h.  bollinger. 

Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y. — If  we  had  a  few  more  men  like  Mr.  Bol¬ 
linger  to  challenge  such  people  everywhere  we  would 
make  progress  faster ! 

TRAINING  TENDER  GRAPEVINES. 

Some  time  ago  you  asked  me  how  I  train  my  Ger¬ 
man  grapevines.  The  method  used  by  me  is  especially 
important  and  valuable  with  German  and  other  vines 
which  need  Winter  protection.  After  planting  a  vine 
we  do  not  let  more  than  three  shoots  grow  from  it, 
tearing  off  all  others  from  time  to  time;  the  next  year 
(unless,  what  is  unlikely,  among  the  three  shoots  there 
should  be  one  of  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger)  we 
let  two  shoots  grow,  expecting  in  the  Fall  to  have  one 
of  these  two  of  the  required  thickness.  That  one  is 
saved,  the  other  cut  off  before  laying  on  or  into  the 
ground,  and  covering  with  earth,  for  that  is  what  we 
have  to  do  with  Vitis  vinifera  every  Fall,  after  the 
leaves  are  off;  pruning  must,  therefore,  be  done  in 
Fall,  as  at  the  time  when  the  vines  arc  taken  out  of  the 
ground  it  is  too  late  for  further  pruning. 

When  we  find  in  the  Fall  a  shoot  of  the  required 
thickness  we  count  five  buds,  beginning  at  a  point  about 
12  or  15  inches  from  the  ground,  and  cut  the  vine  off 
above  the  fifth  bud  (but  never  cut  too  close  to  a  bud)  ; 
these  five  buds  are  to  give  us  next  year  five  shoots,  (no 
shoots  allowed  from  the  ground  up  to  a  point  as  above) 
of  which  the  lower  four  are  trained  alternately  to  the 
left  and  right  and  the  top  ones  trained  upwards  (with¬ 
out  breaking)  ;  during  the  growing  of  these  shoots  we 
keep  the  side  shoots  to  a  length  of  two  feet  and  the 
top  one  about  3 l/,  pinching  the  ends  off  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  buds  near¬ 
est  the  origin  of  the  shoots.  In  Fall  we  count  again 
five  buds  on  the  top  one  (ignoring  the  first,  which  is 
usually  weak),  cutting  off  above  the  top  bud  as  before. 
These  five  buds  give  us  the  next  season  the  second 
series,  and  are  trained  and  treated  the  same  way  as 
before;  the  first  four  side  shoots  are  cut  back  to  the 
first  two  well-developed  buds  in  Fall,  cutting  off  all  the 
wood  beyond  the  second  bud.  These  two  buds  of  the 
side  shoots  are  to  give  us  the  bearing  wood  next  year ; 
the  shoot  coming  from  the  bud  nearest  the  main  (up¬ 
right)  stem  we  retain  by  all  means,  whether  it  has 
grapes  or  not,  as  that  shoot  gives  us  in  the  Fall  at  its 
end  nearest  the  “upright”  the  new  two  buds  for  the 
following  year.  The  -shoot  growing  from  the  second 
bud  we  only  allow  to  grow  if  it  bears  any  grapes,  as 
otherwise  we  have  no  use  for  it,  the  principle  of  this 
style  of  training  being  to  keep  everything  as  compact 
as  possible,  both  for  the  purpose  of  training  as  many 


together  as  possible,  as  well  as  for  having  less  trouble 
in  burying  in  the  Fall.  Any  side  shoots  bearing  grapes 
we  pinch  off,  leaving  but  two  leaves  beyond  the  last 
grape. 

The  side  shoots  are  trained  rather  horizontally;  the 
smaller  shoots  coming  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of 


these  side  shoots  have  two  leaves  pinched  off  as  soon 
as  they  have  grown  three  leaves  in  all,  in  order  to  make 
these  weaker  shoots  aid  in  developing  the  buds  for 
next  year,  whereas  to  allow  them  to  grow  as  they  please 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  buds.  Every  year  we 
add  a  new  series  on  top  of  the  vines  until  the  high¬ 


est  series  is  nine  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  depend¬ 
ing  somewhat  on  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  whether 
the  vine  is  a  strong  grower  or  not.  I  hope  I  have 
made  some  success  in  making  myself  clear,  it  being, 
of  course,  much  easier  to  demonstrate  it  on  the 


vine  itself;  the  diagrams  illustrate  it.  I  have  raised 
German  grapes  for  years  here,  although  the  U.  S. 
Agricultural  Department  calls  Rhode  Island  a  place 
where  Vitis  vinifera  does  not  grow,  henry  r.  wirth. 


KEEPING  “  GOOD  ROADS  ”  IN  REPAIR. 

•  Nearly  two  years  ago  O.  W.  Mapes  told  us  how  the 
members  of  his  road  club  proposed  to  keep  their  road 
in  good  condition.  There  have  been  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  about  this,  and  so  we  repeat  what  Mr.  Mapes 
then  said : 

“BEGINNING  OPERATIONS.— The  first  step  is  to 
stake  out  the  work,  by  making  a  light  furrow  on  each 
side  of  the  proposed  work,  12  or  14  feet  apart.  If  any 
part  of  these  first  furrows  comes  within  the  beaten 
track,  where  it  is  hard,  it  should  be  done  just  after  a 
soaking  rain,  either  with  a  plow  or  the  point  of  a  road 
machine.  Next  put  the  wheel  of  the  road  machine  in 


this  light  furrow,  hold  the  point  of  the  blade  firmly  down 
in  place,  remove  every  stone  which  the  point  strikes  and 
work  down  and  out,  until  enough  dirt  is  secured  to 
bring  a  good  crown  to  the  center  of  the  road  and  a  good 
glitter  on  each  side,  making  suitable  outlets  from  all 
low  points  in  these  gutters.  This  is  only  a  question  of 
applying  sufficient  team  power  and  removing  all  stonci 
that  interfere  with  making  a  good  gutter.  On  portions 
of  our  road  this  alone  will  give  us  a  good  road  with 
proper  care  in  honing  down  after  each  heavy  rain,  and 
raking  out  all  loose  stones.  Other  portions  will  need  a 
little  gravel  or  shale  along  the  crown  of  the  road.  There 
are  several  hills  where  this  can  be  secured  requiring  only 
short  hauls.  A  cubic  yard  hauled  on  a  12-foot  wagon 
is  enough  for  the  worst  places  by  dumping  a  full  load 
in  a  place,  and  in  other  places  a  half  or  a  third  of  a 
load  in  a  place  will  finish  the  crown  of  the  road.  Grad¬ 
ing  with  the  machine  should  not  cost  more  than  $25  per 
mile,  nor  drawing  the  gravel  on  the  crown  of  the  road 
more  than  40  cents  per  cubic  yard.  This  makes  the 
cost  only  $200  per  mile,  were  a  full  load  of  gravel 
placed  on  the  ceown  of  the  road  all  the  way. 

“KEEPING  IN  REPAIR.— Flow  about  the  after-care 
of  such  a  road?  Here  is  the  secret  of  success.  When 
the  first  rain  comes,  passing  teams  and  vehicles  will 
puddle  the  material  along  the  crown  of  the  road  in  the 
beaten  track,  forming  a  hard  crust  as  it  dries,  which  will 
be  somewhat  rough  and  uneven.  Before  it  becomes  too 
dry  and  hard,  hone  the  surface  perfectly  smooth  and 
true  with  a  light  hone,  about  five  or  six  feet  long.  One 
man  and  team  can  hone  off  a  bunch  of  road  in  this  way, 
if  he  understands  his  business,  at  slight  cost.  He  should 
stand  on  the  hone,  and  guide  it  by  stepping  from  one 
end  of  the  hone  to  the  other  as  the  occasion  requires. 
This  is  very  inexpensive  and  should  be  repeated  after 
every  big  rain,  though  it  will  never  soften  much  after 
the  first  puddling.  Now  rake  off  any  loose  stone  and  you 
have  a  beaten  track  on  the  crown  of  the  road,  over 
which  a  bicycle  or  an  auto  will  roll  as  smoothly  as  on 
the  best  macadam  road,  and  on  which  you  can  drive  a 
clean  buggy  an  hour  after  a  Summer  shower  without 
having  to  avoid  mud  holes.  The  only  other  care  needed 
on  such  a  road  will  be  to  sprinkle  a  very  little  good 
gravel,  shale  or  even  hardpan,  right  in  the  center  of  the 
beaten  track,  occasionally,  according  to  the  amount  of 
wear  on  the  road,  and  keep  the  gutters  from  filling, 
throwing  the  stuff  scoured  out  of  them  away  from  the 
road  instead  of  back  into  it. 

“PRINCIPLES  OF  ROAD  BUILDING— What  are 
the  scientific  principles  involved?  The  beaten  track 
on  the  crown  of  the  road  is  a  hard  crust  almost  imper¬ 
vious  to  water,  while  the  soil  beneath  this  crust,  and  at 
the  side  near  the  lower  gutters,  is  porous  and  open.  I 
cannot  illustrate  better  than  by  referring  to  a  turtle’s 
back.  Using  the  hone  frequently  keeps  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  the  crust  so  smooth  that  rain  flows  quickly  into 
the  gutters  at  the  side,  as  it  would  from  a  turtle’s  shell. 
Rain  cannot  saturate  this  crust  from  the  under  side 
any  more  than  it  could  on  the  under  side  of  a  turtle’s 
shell.  If  any  happens  to  work  its  way  through  the 
crust  of  the  beaten  track  it  falls  away  quickly  through 
the  more  porous  soil  beneath,  and  into  the  gutters  at 
the  side,  just  as  rain  would  run  from  the  under  side  of 
the  shell  to  a  turtle’s  back  through  the  openings  for 
his  legs.  At  any  rate,  the  sample  which  was  built  after 
this  pattern  and  at  this  cost,  has  stood  the  test  of  a 
year’s  service,  and  is  still  in  almost  perfect  condition. 
The  thawing  of  last  Winter’s  heavy  frost  seemed  to 
have  no  bad  effect  on  it  last  Spring,  though  formerly 
it  had  often  been  almost  impassable.  We  claim  that  it 
costs  no  more  to  keep  a  good  road  good  than  it  does  to 
keep  a  poor  one  poor,  and  that  the  first  cost  of  a  good 
road  is  thus  within  the  means  of  most  rural  communities.” 

There  have  been  some  questions  about  the  proper 
“hone”  to  use  in  fitting  such  a  road.  A  picture  of  the 


King  road  drag  is  shown  herewith.  It  was  designed 
by  D.  Ward  King,  of  Missouri,  and  has  proved  so 
successful  that  special  trains  have  been  run  to  enable 
Mr.  King  to  carry  “the  gospel  of  good  roads”  to  farm¬ 
ers.  Directions  for  making  and  using  the  drag  are  as 
follows : 

“Log  12  inches  in  diameter,  of  some  soft  wood; 
oak  is  too  heavy.  Slabs  seven  to  nine  feet  long,  to  suit 
weight  of  team.  Cross  sticks,  hold  the  slabs  30  inches 
apart.  Platform  of  inch  boards  should  be  laid  on 
cross  sticks.  2  x  12-inch  plank  can  be  used  instead  of 
log  slabs;  when  plank  are  used  it  is  better  to  reinforce 
the  middles  with  a  2  x  4  piece  lengthwise.  The  hitch¬ 
ing  ring  should  be  two  or  2J4  feet  in  front  of  the  drag. 
After  each  rain  drive  up  one  side  of  the  wheel  track 
and  back  on  the  other  side  with  drag  in  position  to 
throw  the  earth  to  the  center.  Ride  on  the  drag.  Have 
an  angle  of  45  degrees." 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  > advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper. 1 


NOTES  ON  GARDENING. 

Tomatoes. — If  we  have  not  yet  made 
that  hotbed  for  our  tomato,  egg  and  pep¬ 
per  plants,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  get¬ 
ting  it  ready  for  them.  From  the  middle 
to  the  end  of  the  month  of  March  is  the 
best  time  to  sow  these  seed  in  hotbeds. 
Very  little  is  gained  by  starting  them  too 
early;  they  are  sometimes  checked  in 
growth  before  they  can  be  set  in  the  open 
ground,  and  when  in  this  condition  they 
are  seldom  as  good  and  thrifty  as  those 
started  later  in  the  season,  when  they  can 
he  planted  out  about  May  15  without  re¬ 
ceiving  any  setbacks.  The  tomato  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  plant  of  the  tropics,  and  should 
under  all  circumstances  be  provided  with 
the  necessary  high  temperature.  If  any 
vegetable  is  grown  in  the  family  garden 
it  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  tomato;  those 
who  have  a  few  feet  of  ground  at  their 
disposal  manage  to  cultivate  a  dozen  or 
two  tomato  plants.  The  best  varieties  to 
cultivate  in  private  gardens  are  the  Quar¬ 
ter  Century  or  Dwarf  Stone ;  these  appeal 
to  be  identical  in  every  respect.  It  is  the 
first  decided  break  from  the  well-known 
Dwarf  Champion,  which  it  resembles  in 
habit  and  foliage,  but  the  fruit  is  of  large 
size,  bright  scarlet,  very  smooth  and  of 
the  finest  quality.  It  requires  richer  soil, 
however  than  other  tomatoes,  but  it  can 
be  grown  close  in  rows  or  in  hills  three 
feet  apart  each  way.  I  have  grown  this 
variety  for  six  years  and  usually  pick  the 
first  ripe  tomatoes  about  the  first  of  July. 
The  Earliana  and  Maule’s  Earliest  of  All 
are  grown  for  market  to  the  entire  exclu¬ 
sion  of  all  others  in  central  New  Jersey, 
and  they  are  without  doubt  the  earliest 
and  most  profitable  for  the  wideawake 
gardener.  The  Stone,  Paragon  and 
Matchless,  and  others  of  this  type  are  the 
best  for  late  or  general  use. 

The  Egg  Fi.ant  is  always  interesting  to 
cultivate,  being  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
well-arranged  garden.  It  is  also  a  native 
of  the  tropics,  and  peculiarly  tender.  We 
find  the  seeds  will  not  germinate  freely 
under  a  temperature  of  65.  degrees,  and 
therefore  nothing  suits  them  so  well  as 
a  warm  hotbed.  There  are  not  many 
varieties  of  eggplants,  and  but  little  im¬ 
provement  has  been  made  in  the  way  of 
introducing  new  sorts.  The  Black  Pekin 
is  the  best  flavored  variety,  but  the  most 
prolific  and  best  for  market  is  the  New 
York  Improved  or  Spineless.  Black 
Beauty  is  of  recent  introduction,  and  is 
quite  distinct  in  appearance,  but  not  as 
prolific  as  the  New  York  Improved. 

The  Pepper  is  sown  and  cultivated  in 
all  respects  the  same  as  the  eggplant  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  does  not  require  as  rich  soil 
or  as  much  manure  to  the  hill.  By  long 
experience  I  have  found  the  pepper  can 
be  grown  very  satisfactorily  on  ordinary 
farm  land  with  light  applications  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers.  The  varieties  of  pep¬ 
pers,  unlike  the  eggplant  are  numerous, 
and  therefore  have  been  greatly  improved 
of  late  years.  The  new  Upright  Sweet 
Salad  is  of  recent  introduction,  and  no 
variety  with  which  I  am  acquainted  has 
such  uniformity  of  size  and  shape.  Bright 
scarlet  in  color,  mild  and  sweet  Magnum 
Dulce  is  by  far  the  largest  pepper  in  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  the  most  prolific,  no  other 
variety  gives  us  such  large  specimens.  We 
raised  over  a  hundred  barrels  of  this  pep¬ 
per  in  1905,  and  we  very  frequently  found 
fruits  16  inches  in  circumference.  It  is 
very  sweet  and  perfectly  reliable.  Ruby 
King  is  one  of  the  standards  and  has  for 
many  years  been  deseryjfig  of  first  place 
among  the  varieties  of  peppers,  but  in 
many  respects  it  is  not  the  equal  of  the 
above  described  kinds.  Chinese  Giant  is 
very  large,  but  not  as  prolific  as  some  of 
the  other  large  varieties,  t.  m.  white. 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


Value  of  Tobacco  Stems. 

T.  8.  G.,  Wilsonburg,  IV.  Va. — I  would 
like  to  know  what  value  tobacco  stems  have 
as  a  fertilizer,  and  if  any,  the  best  and  most 
practical  way  to  use  them? 

Ans. — Roughly  stated,  tobacco  stems 
arc  worth  about  four  times  as  much  as 
an  equal  weight  of  stable  manure.  They 
can  be  spread  and  .plowed  under  like  ordi¬ 
nary  manure,  or  worked  into  the  compost 
heap.  They  make  a  good  mulch  to  put 
around  fruit  trees,  and  are  good  around 
such  crops  as  melons  or  squash. 

Apple  Pomace  for  Fertilizer. 

C.  A.  8.,  Hamden,  Conn. — Can  well-rotted 
apple  pomace  be  used  as  a  fertilizer,  and  if 
so  for  what  plants?  Would  it  be  any  good 
as  a  mulch  for  young  apple  trees? 

Ans. — We  prefer  to  mix  all  such  sub¬ 
stances  with  manure  before  using  them. 
The  danger  is  that  they  may  sour  the 
land.  As  a  mulch  for  apple  trees  the 
pomace  ought  to  answer,  but  we  should 
use  lime  in  connection  with  it. 

Alfalfa  on  Fough  Land. 

J.  C.  8.,  Jermyn,  Pa, — I  have  a  rather 
rough  piece  of  land  that  I  have  used  as 
night  pasture  for  about  18  head  of  cattle 
for  one  year.  I  plowed  it  last  Fall ;  the 
ground  is  rod  shell  and  very  rich.  Do  you 
think  I  could  grow  Alfalfa  on  this  land,  and 
if  so  what  will  be  best  for  a  top-dressing? 
When  is  the  best  time  to  sow  the  seed,  in 
the  Spring  or  Fall? 

Ans. — Judging  from  our  experience  this 
plan  would  be  sure  to  fail.  The  young 
Alfalfa  is  very  tender,  and  weeds  and 
coarse  grass  will  soon  kill  it  out.  With 
us  it  seems  necessary  to  subdue  the  land 
before  Alfalfa  will  grow.  Some  hoed 
crop  kept  clean  is  best  to  put  in  before 
the  Alfalfa, — potatoes  or  corn  in  hills. 
We  consider  the  first  10  days  in  August 
the  best  time  to  sow  Alfalfa. 

Hen  Manure  and  Chemicals. 

C.  O.  R.,  East  Princeton,  Mass. — What  is 
the  right  amount  of  potash,  land  plaster  and 
hone  black  to  he  mixed  with  hen  manure  in 
bulk? 

Ans. — You  can  use  the  following  mix¬ 
ture  :  100  pounds  fine  hen  manure,  25 

pounds  muriate  of  potash,  60  pounds  dis¬ 
solved  bone  black  and  15  pounds  of  plas¬ 
ter.  Of  course  the  manure  must  be 
crushed  or  sifted  fine.  The  only  value  of 
the  plaster  is  to  keep  the  mixture  dry 
and  open.  This  might  do  on  rich  land, 
but  on  ordinary  soils  you  need  more  nitro¬ 
gen.  We  would  substitute  20  pounds  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  for  20  of  hen  manure. 

Fertilizers  for  Cabbage. 

M.  IF.,  Hannibal,  N.  7. — With  30  loads 
of  stable  manure  to  the  acre,  what  will  be 
the  best  kind  of  fertilizer  to  put  on  for  cab¬ 
bage?  Will  nitrate  of  soda  be  a  great  help? 

Ans. — Your  30  loads  of  stable  manure 
will  give  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen,  but 
not  enough  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in 
proportion.  We  would  not  use  nitrate  of 
soda,  for  that  will  give  nothing  but  nitro¬ 
gen.  Use  if  anything  150  pounds  muriate 
of  potash  and  300  pounds  acid  phosphate. 

Rural  Mail  Box  on  Wires. 

O.  IT.  8.,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. — Is  there 
such  a  thing  in  existence  as  carrying  a  R. 
F.  D.  mail  box  by  wire  or  cable  from  the 
house  to  the  road  or  from  the  road  to  the 
house?  If  so  please  illustrate  it  in  The 
R.  N.-Y. 

Ans. — A  few  years  ago  we  asked  this 
question,  and  learned  of  several  boxes 
which  were  run  upon  wires  from  the  road 
to  farmhouses.  If  anyone  has  such  a 
scheme  that  has  stood  the  test  of  experi¬ 
ence  we  would  like  to  know  what  it. is. 

Sugar  Beefs  and  Wireworms. 

A.  B.  S.,  Lancaster,  O. — I  have  an  acre  of 
low  ground  that  is  so  badly  infested  with 
wireworms  that  I  cannot  raise  corn  or  pota¬ 
toes  on  it.  Beans  and  pumpkins  are  not  af¬ 
fected  by  them.  Can  I  venture  to  plant  part 
of  the  piece  in  sugar  beets  for  stock  feeding 
the  coming  season?  It  is  very  fertile  ground, 
and  beets  should  do  well  if  they  can  escape 
the  worms. 

Ans. — I  would  not  advise  one  to  attempt 
to  raise  sugar  beets  in  ground  so  badly 
infested  with  wireworms  that  corn  or 
potatoes  cannot  be  grown  on  it  without 
being  seriously  injured.  I  think  the  wire- 
worms  would  attack  the  sugar  beets  as 
readily  as  the  crops  just  mentioned.  One 
can  often  reduce  the  number  of  wireworms 
below  the  danger  limit  by  thoroughly  culti¬ 
vating  the  soil  in  late  Summer  or  early 


Fall,  when  the  worms  are  transforming 
through  the  very  tender  pupa  stage  into 
the  adult  insects  known  as  click  beetles. 
One  cannot  hope  to  eradicate  them  with 
one  season’s  work  of  this  kind,  but  if  it 
is  persisted  in  for  two  or  three  years  the 
pests  can  be  practically  eradicated. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

Good  Old  Fence  Wire. 

IF.  77.  L.,  Menomonic,  1  Vis. — I  am  sending 
a  sample  of  fence  wire  that  I  put  up  in  the 
Summer  of  1877,  and  which  has  been  doing 
service  ever  since.  The  wire  was  called  the 
Kelley  steel  barbed  and  cost  12%  cents  a 
pound  in  Chicago.  It  was  painted,  so  you 
see  that  the  galvanizing  is  not  to  blame  for 
all  of  the  poor  wire.  The  fence  has  had 
to  be  patched  in  places  of  late  years  with 
other  wire,  but  considerable  of  it  is  serv- 
iveable  yet.  The  fence  was  about  half  a 
mile  long,  up  hill  and  down,  and  has  out¬ 
lasted  three  sets  of  oak  posts.  More  painted 
wire  is  used  for  fencing  here  than  galvan¬ 
ized;  meaning  barbed  wide;  it  being  less  in 
price  and  as  durable  nearly.  The  discussion 
in  The  It.  N.-Y.  of  the  cause  of  poor  fence 
wire  induces  me  to  send  you  this  piece  of 
wire  for  an  object  lesson. 

Ans. — This  wire  is  still  in  first-class 
condition — far  better  than  some  we  have 
seen  which  has  only  had  four  years’ 
service.  There  can  be  no  question  about 
the  cause  of  poor  wire.  It  is  not  entirely 
in  the  galvanizing,  but  in  the  metal  itself. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 


BARREL  SPRAYER  "FREE 


11 

r 

f  Write  today  to  find  out  how  to  se¬ 
cure  a  Hurst  “FITZ-ALL”  Spray¬ 
er  FREE;  fits  all  sizes  barrels  and  I 
tanks.  Sprays  all  solutions,  has  I 
bronze  valves,  brass  cylinder  and  [ 
plunger,  strainer  cleaner  and  three  I 
agitators.  More  economical,  I 
and  easierto  operate  than  any  I 
other  sprayer  on  the  market. 

GUARANTEED  for  5  YEARS.) 

Special  offer  on  first  one  in  I 
each  locality,  to  intro- 1 
,  duce.  Full  information  | 
j  furnished. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO. 

1401  North  St.  Canton,  0^ 

I  Sprayers  to  Spray  “everyth  ing”-(  $2  to  $  too.)  Sent  j 
on  10  days’  trial.  A  t  wholesale  where  no  agent. 


SAVE  YOUR  TREES 

from  the  Ravage  of  SAN  JOSE,  COTTONY 
MAPLE  SCALE,  PSYLLA,  Etc. 

ale  you  need  is 

“SCALECIDE,”  Water,  $$&*$§££ 

Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than  LIME, 
SULPHUR  and  SALT. 

For  sample,  testimonials  and  price  de¬ 
livered  at  your  Railroad  station,  address 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co. ,11  Broadway,  NewYork,  N.Y. 


M I  IT  TD  E  CC  Japan  Chestnuts  and  Walnuts,  Paragon 
liu  l  l  IILLO  Chestnuts,  Ridgely  and  American. 

MANCHURICA  WALNUTS. 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVKT,  extra  fine  and  cheap. 
Fruit  trees  and  small  fruits  in  every  kind  worth  fruit¬ 
ing.  Catalogue  free.  Address, 

JOS.  H.  BLACK, SON  &CO,,  Hightstown.N,  J, 


FRUIT  TREES  THAT  GROW 

and  bear  fruit  true  to  label .  Fine  assortment  of  stock. 
All  conveniences  for  packing  FRUIT  GROWERS 
and  I )EA  I.ERS  ORDERS.  Can  save  yon  15  to  30 
per  cent  on  large  or  small  orders.  Get  my  prices  and 
free  catalogue  without  delay. 

Martin  Wahl,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


Potatoes 


K  FRUIT  BOOK 

shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri¬ 
bution  to  planters.— Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

FOR  <vAI  F-8EKD  CORN.  Glenns  Learning: 
run  vHLk  a  yellow  dent.  20  days  earlier  than 
any  other.  Pedigree  and  prices  on  application. 

F.  P.  MADDQCKS,  ALLEGAN,  MICHIGAN. 

Ruby  Raspberry  Plants. 

L.  E.  WARIJLLL,  Marlborough,  New  York. 

Write  for  Net  Price  Illustrated  Implement  Cata¬ 
logue.  Robert  C.  Reeves  Co.,  187  Water. st.,  N.Y.  City. 

Prize,  Michigan,  Eureka,  Cobbler, 
Reliance,  Gold  Standard.  List  Free 

GEO.  II.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm.  Dalton,  Pa. 

Qtrau/horrioe  Buy  your  plants  of  a  specialist.  Over 
Oiianucillco  100 varieties.  Best  Nrr.  grown.  <  ata- 
loguefree.  G.It.  Schaubcr,  Box  R.Ballston  Lake.NY. 

DAHI  IAQ  20  Kinds,  Wl.  Awarded  GRAND 
UHnLlHO  PRIZE  at  St.  Louis,  GOLD  MEDAL  at 
Buffalo.  H.  F.  BURT.  Taunton,  Mass. 

con  SALE — Cow  Peas,  $1.50  Bushel:  Crimson 
■  Clover  Seed,  $5.50  per  Bushel:  2d  Growth  Seed 
Potatoes,  $3.50  Rag;  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford.  Delaware. 

GRASS  SEED. 

Timothy  Seed,  all  kinds  of  Clover.  Blue  Grass,  Red 
lop.  Orchard  Grass,  Seed  Oats.  Ask  for  prices  and 
samples  on  what  you  want.  U.  J.  Cover.  Mt.  Giles, i,  Ohio. 

AATC  Sensation— Enormous  Yielder,  Heavy,  re- 
UH  I  O  cleaned  60c.  bu.;seed  corn,  $1.25  bu,:  cat  & 
samples  free.  Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Melrose,  Ohio. 

Alfalfa  Seed, 
Beardless  Barley. 

J-  E.  WING  &  BROS.,  Mechanicsburg,  O. 


SEED  COHN 

MAMMOTH  YELLOW  FLINT-Largest  Flint 
Corn  Grown,  very  early,  matures  in  100  days, 

EIGHTY-DAY  DENT— Earliest  dent  corn  yot  in¬ 
troduced.  DIBBLE’S  IMPROVED  LEAMJNG-Two 
weeks  earlier  than  other  largo  dents.  All  corn 
tested  germinates  9.5  to  98  per  cent.  Bushel,  $2:  2  bu. 
bag, S3;  10  bu..  $12.50.  Special  price  on  quantities 
Samples  and  catalog  free.  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 
Seedgrower,  Box  C,  Iloneoye  Falls,  New  York. 

FRUIT  TREES 

that  are  sound,  solid  and  safe  is  what  every  planter 
wants  for  spring  of  1906.  We  offer  you  trees  of  that 
kind:  selection  perfect.  Heavy  stock  of  Apple,  Pencil 
Plum.  Pear  and  Cherry,  also  full  line  of  other  fruits 
Write  ns  today  for  our  catalogue  and  price  list,  it  is 
valuable  and  will  tell  yon  the  rest.  THE  RIVERSIDE 
NURSERY  CO.,  Confluence,  Somerset  Co.,  Pa. 

POTATOES— Bliss,  Bovee, Carman, Cobbler, Noroton  Beauty,  Ohio 
Hose,  Longfellow. Six  Weeks.  85  kinds .  C.W.  Fnnl, Fishers, N.  v! 

Reduced  Prices  on  Peach  Trees  one  year  from  hud 
general  assortment  varieties;  medium  size  2c.:  No 
134C.  each.  Trees  kept  dormant  until  Mav  16th,’ if 
not  sold  earlier.  R.  S.  Johnston,  Box  4,  Stock  ley,  Del. 

Strawberry  Plants 

1000  up.  Sf 

DAY 


New  and  choice  vari¬ 
eties.  From  $1.25  per 
Send  for  my  new  catalogue  FREE  to-dav. 

II)  RODWAY,  Hartly,  Delaware. 


STRAWBERRY'  PLANTS  true  to  name,  both  new 
and  old  varieties.  Write  for  catalogue  and  get 
your  order  in  early.  J.  K.  LOSES,  Einora.N.  Y. 

jpe  Get  best  plants  of  all  good 
L 1  cl  DC!  1  Its  soi ts  at  lowest  grower’s 
prices,  24th  Annual  Catalogue  Free. 

SLAVMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Delaware. 

SEED  POTAfOEST 

Early  and  Late.  A  Square  Deal  Guaranteed. 
O.  W.  BURNETT,  Phelps,  New  York. 


I  OOK!  LOOK1  800,000  BUBACH  STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS.  Lots  of  other  varieties.  Rathbun  and 
1  ucretia. Dewberry  and  Wilson  Jr  Blackberry  plants, 
Kansas  Black  Cap  and  Miller  Red  Raspberry  Plants 
and  Cabbage  Plants.  Catalogue  Free. 

D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 

‘REES-A11  kinds,  cheap.  Freight  paid, 
a  »  fa.. Catalog  free.  Agents  wanted. 
MITCHELL’S  NURSERY,  BEVERLEY,  O. 


O  C  FINE  2  YEAR  TREES  $2.50.  Peach,  Pear, 
v  Plum,  Cherry,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 
WOODBINE  NURSERIES,  No.  3,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


WANTED 


50,000  Columbian  Raspberry  Plants. 

QUOTE  LOWEST  PRICE  ON  THE  AMOUNT  YOU  CAN  FURNISH. 

LOCK  BOX  33(5,  GENEVA ,  NEW  YORK. 


EUREKA  CORN. 

Hie  Greatest  Ensilage 
Variety  Known. 

We  have  been  selling  this  wonderful  corn  for  the  past 
eighteen  years  among  the  farmers  of  New  England  and 
New  York,  It  has  proved  to  be  such  an  unqualified 
success  that  for  the  past  two  years  it  has  been  in  de¬ 
mand  in  practically  every  State  in  the  Union  and  many 
orders  had  to  be  returned  unfilled. 

65  TONS  PER  ACRE. 

This  is  not  an  idle  claim.  We  have  letters  from  farm¬ 
ers  who  claim  they  raised  this  amount  on  one  acre  and 
from  others  who  claim  even  more  than  that.  The  corn 
grows  to  a  surprising  height,  many  times  reaching  18  or 
20  feet,  and  is  filled  with  broad  leaves  from  near  the 
root  to  the  tassel. 

More  Ears  to  the  Stalk. 

If  planted  thin,  it  will  produce  3  to  5  ears  to  the  stalk  and  they  are 
in  the  milk  at  time  of  cutting. 

Beware  of  so-called  Eureka  Varieties. 


We  have  made  a  specialty  of  this  great  ensilage  corn  for  many  years 
and  our  seed  is  the  only  genuine  on  the  market.  The  wonderful  suc¬ 
cess  it  has  had  has  led  others  to  selling  common  kinds  under  the  name 

of  Eureka.  We  ship  this  corn  either  _ 

on  the  ear,  crated,  or  shelled,  in  one 
or  two  bushel  bags  under  our  trade 
mark..  Send  for  free  catalogue  giv¬ 
ing  prices,  also  other  forage  crops  and 
a  full  line  of  farm  machinery. 


ROSS  BROS.  COMPANY, 
Worcester,  Mass. 


I:  ROSS  BROS. PURE  BRED5EED  C0RM 
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KILLING  OUT  BERMUDA  GRASS . 

I  can  tell  your  correspondent  how  to 
get  rid  of  Bermuda  grass,  for  I  cleaned 
out  a  10-acre  orange  grove  last  season, 
and  a  wet  Spring  at  that.  Part  of  the 
grove  was  heavily  seeded  to  it,  and  tall 
enough  to  cut  for  hay.  First  T  plowed  it 
one  way,  and  then  cross-plowed  it,  running 
as  close  to  the  orange  trees  as  possible; 
then  it  was  cultivated  and  raked  with  a 
horse  rake  into  windrows,  and  carted  off  or 
burned,  and  more  plowing,  cultivating  and 
raking.  Under  the  orange  trees  it  was 
hoed  and  dug  out  until  after  about  a 
year’s  time  very  little  of  it  is  left.  Smother 
crops  will  weaken  it,  but  will  not  kill  it 
out.  Of  course  in  a  dry  time  one  can  do 
most  effective  work.  I  have  a  farm  in  the 
North  filled  with  Witch  grass,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  grow  exactly*like  Bermuda,  and  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  effective  way 
to  get  rid  of  it  except  by  continual  culti¬ 
vation  to  bring  the  rootstocks  to  the  sur¬ 
face  and  dry  them  out.  Of  course  with 
ordinary  farm  crops  one  can  get  along 
nicely  with  Witch  grass,  but  with  trees, 
small  fruits,  etc.,  it  is  necessary  to  get 
rid  of  it  entirely  if  one  is  ever  going  to 
enjoy  any  peace  of  mind.  My  farm  is 
also  covered  with  milkweed,  with  which  I 
expect  to  have  a  worse  tussle  than  with 
Witch  grass.  It  does  not  do  the  damage 
that  Witch  grass  does,  but  the  roots  run  so 
deep  one  cannot  get  at  them,  and  the  only 
way  I  know  of  is  to  keep  hammering  away 
at  the  tops.  However,  when  I  get  North 
1  am  going  to  try  some  experiments  at 
the  weed.  f.  Howard. 

Florida.  _ _ 

ASHES  FOR  ORCHARDS. 

I  think  very  favorably  of  hard  wood 
ashes  for  orchard  use  as  a  dressing  for 
the  soil.  It  appears  that  we  get  results 
from  their  use  altogether  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  they  contain,  and  that  this  must 
be  credited  to  the  effects  of  the  lime  they 
contain  upon  the  soil  contents.  The 
chemist  tells  us  that  the  lime,  potash,  etc., 
contained  in  wood  ashes  are  in  the  best 
possible  form  for  plant  use.  I  would  want 
more  phosphoric  acid  than  the  ashes  con¬ 
tain,  and  would  prefer  to  add  it  in  the 
shape  of  steamed  bone  rather  than  acid 
phosphate.  We  have  used  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  acid  phosphate  in  the  past,  and 
still  favor  its  use,  but  not  in  combination 
with  either  wood  ashes  or  common  lime. 

J.  NORRIS  BARNES. 

Composting  Hen  Manure. 

F.  P.  Y.,  Port  Jervl8,  N.  Y. — An  expert 
farmer  used  to  buy  lien  manure  from  me, 
using  black  dirt  or  muck  in  alternate  lay¬ 
ers.  He  had  it  rounded  up  like  a  haycock. 
After  standing  six  months  he  would  cut  it 
down  on  side  and  it  would  crumble,  being 
tine  like  sand.  I  noticed  he  had  it  located 
in  a  slight  depression  in  the  land. 

Ans. — We  have  seen  this  plan  used.  It 
makes  a  good  mixture  if  the  muck  is 
dried  and  sweetened.  We  have  known 
cases  where  wood  ashes  or  lime  was 
mixed  with  the  muck.  This  helped.  Of 
course  we  are  told  not  to  put  ashes  with 
hen  manure.  1  he  lime  in  the  ashes  sets 
free  ammonia  in  the  hen  manure,  but 
when  both  are  put  with  muck  or  soil  this 
absorbs  and  holds  the  ammonia. 

The  British  Postal  Service. 

.4.  If.  F.,  Philadelphia ,  Pa. — I  read  re¬ 
cently  that  last  year  Great  Britain’s  parcels 
post  carried  4,000,000  packages  at  the  profit 
of  $1 2,000,000.  The  charge  for  a  three- 
pound  parcel  by  mail,  with  house-to-house 
collection  and  delivery,  is  10  cents.  In  the 
1  nited  States  the  postage  on  a  three-pound 
parcel  is  48  cents.  The  Britsh  postal  surplus 
last  year  was  $22,000,000.  The  postal  deficit 
'a  the  United  States  last  year  was  $13,000,- 
IHI°-  Such  facts  as  these  ought  to  educate 
rapidly.  Keep  sounding  the  battle  cry. 

MT  understand  that  these  figures 
are  substantially  correct.  Of  course  the 
Bntish  system  covers  less  ground,  and 
country  the  two  items  which  make  most 
1,1  the  losses  are  the  franking  privilege 
and  free  rural  delivery  as  conducted  now. 
[hue  is  great  abuse  of  the  Government 
franks,  or  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  public 
men  of  sending  mail  free.  Enormous  quan¬ 
tities  of  matter  are  sent  in  this  way  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  public.  If 


postage  were  paid  as  should  be  millions 
would  be  added  to  the  revenues.  Rural 
mail  delivery  would  be  self-supporting  if 
we  had  a  parcels  post,  because  a  large 
proportion  of  the  packages  would  go  or 
come  from  country  people.  The  postage 
on  these  packages  would  more  than  pay 
the  bills. 

Getting  Ready  for  Grass  Seeding. 

G.  L.  IF.,  East  Woodstock,  Conn. — I  have  a 
piece  of  land,  recently  bought  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  increasing  my  Winter  feed  for  farm 
stock.  I  expect  it  is  somewhat  run-down, 
although  it  grew  rank  corn  the  past  season 
on  fertilizer;  stalks  would  average  12  feet. 
After  harvest  I  harrowed  in  rye,  which  I  in¬ 
tend  to  plow  under.  I  wish  to  get  the  piece 
seeded  to  our  natural  grasses  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Can  I  do  so  after  the  rye  with  the 
use  of  bone,  or  would  it  be  advisable  to  sow 
some  other  crop  to  plow  under?  I  notice 
your  communication  to  C.  B.  D.  in  a  recent 
issue.  Would  cow  peas  or  Soy  beans  answer 
in  northwest  Connecticut?  I  could  use  Red 
clover,  oats  or  buckwheat.  The  Crimson 
clover  winter-kills  here.  The  soil  is  mellow 
black  loam,  naturally  moist. 

Ans. — Mr.  Clark,  the  famous  grass  man, 
sometimes  recommends  sowing  a  crop  of 
oats  in  the  Spring,  cutting  them  early  for 
hay  and  then  fitting  the  ground  thoroughly 
for  grass  seed.  In  your  case  we  would 
plow  under  the  rye,  and  a  little  after  corn 
planting  time  sow  at  least  five  pecks  of 
Wonderful  cow  peas  broadcast  per  acre. 
Sow  them  on  the  rough  furrows  and  cover 
them  with  a  harrow.  The  best  time  for 
grass  seeding  is  in  late  August  or  early 
September.  Early  in  August  we  would 
either  plow  the  cow  peas  under,  using  a 
rolling  coulter  on  the  plow,  or  mow  the 
vines  and  let  them  rot  on  the  ground  and 
then  plow  or  chop  up  the  stubble  with  a 
Cutaway.  Fit  the  ground  as  well  as 
possible  and  sow  the  grass  seed.  We 
would  not  depend  upon  bone  alone  for  a 
fertilizer,  but  would  use  three  parts  by 
weight  of  bone  and  one  of  muriate  of 
potash  either  when  seeding  to  grass  or 
sowing  the  cow  peas.  You  will  probably 
obtain  best  results  by  using  the  fertilizer 
with  the  peas. 

A  Box  of  Lettuce  Every  Day. 

P.  B.  C.,  Catonsville,  Md. — T  want  to  cut 
one  box  of  lettuce  every  day  and  two  on 
Sunday  from  May  1  to  January  1.  I  have 
one  sowing  of  May  King  up  nicely,  and  an¬ 
other  sowing  made  yesterday.  At  what  date 
shall  I  switcli  off  to  Summer  varieties,  and 
what  are  the  best  varieties  to  cut  in  July  and 
August,  (a  smooth  leaf  preferred)  ?  Can 
I  sow  say  along  about  August  13  in  beds,  and 
on  approach  of  cold  weather  stake  up  boards 
around  the  bods,  bank  up  on  one  side  with 
earth  and  then  cover  with  fodder,  and  so 
keep  it  well  along  into  Winter?  What  vari¬ 
eties  are  best  for  such  treatment? 

Ans. — This  is  a  very  difficult  question 
to  answer,  as  P.  B.  C.  wishes  an  even, 
regular  supply  or  stated  quantity  of 
lettuce  each  day  throughout  the  season; 
while  market  gardeners  usually  aim  to 
take  off  the  entire  crop,  frame  or  house 
of  lettuce  in  a  few  days’  time,  and  make 
another  planting  for  a  succeeding  crop.  To 
produce  one  box  of  lettuce  each  day 
would  require  different  conditions,  or  a 
large  number  of  frames  or  plantings,  as 
you  could  hardly  count  on  the  lettuce  re¬ 
maining  in  good  condition  for  more  than 
a  week  or  10  days  except  during  the  cold 
Winter  weather,  when  it  can  be  held  in  the 
beds  for  three  to  six  weeks  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  depending  on  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  grown.  I  should  think 
the  best  plan  to  keep  up  such  a  supply  of 
lettuce  would  be  to  make  a  sowing  of  a 
good  heading  variety  about  the  middle 
of  September,  again  on  the  first  of  Octo¬ 
ber  and  the  15th  of  October  in  the  open 
ground  using  a  liberal  quantity  or  seed 
and  sowing  the  seed  quite  thinly.  When 
these  plants  are  well  started  they  should 
be  thinned  out  or  transplanted  to  stand 
a  few  inches  apart  in  a  raised  bed  on 
well-drained  ground.  The  earlier  plant¬ 
ing  will  probably  produce  good  heads  in 
the  open  ground,  which  would  make  a 
supply  until  cold  weather  sets  in.  Some 
of  this  planting  should  also  be  set  in 
cold  frames  to  furnish  a  supply  during 
December  and  January,  and  additional 
plants  in  the  open  ground  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  mulch  of  an  inch  or  more 
of  soft  hay  or  other  light  mulch  after 
severe  cold  weather  sets  in.  Plantings  of 
the  different  size  lettuce  plants  from  these 
different  sowings  should  be  set  in  the 
cold  frames  in  the  Fall  to  come  on  in 
succession,  and  as  fast  as  the  lettuce  is 
cut  off  for  market,  the  beds  should  be 
worked  over  and  replanted  with  the 
largest  plants  from  the  stock  grown  in 
the  open  ground  and  this  reserve  of  an 
ample  supply  of  stocky,  well-grown  young 
plants  in  an  open  ground  seed  bed  or 
in  cold  frames  will  be  the  keynote  of 
securing  a  constant  supply  of  head  lettuce 
as  desired.  That  is,  there  must  be  an 
ample  supply  of  well-started  young  plants 
at  all  times  ready  to  set  in  the  beds  to 
grow  on  to  a  market  stage.  During  the 


months  of  December  and  January  the 
lettuce  would  make  very  little  growth 
either  in  a  cold  frame  or  in  a  cool  green¬ 
house,  and  to  have  a  supply  at  this  time 
the  lettuce  should  be  practically  headed 
early  in  December  and  carried  in  this 
condition  in  a  cool  temperature  for  use 
as  needed  for  an  early  Spring  supply. 
The  plants  which  have  been  protected 
under  the  mulch  in  the  open  ground  can 
be  used  either  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or 
cold  frames,  as  they  should  live  through 
the  Winter  under  the  light  mulch  and  be 
ready  to  grow  on  quickly  in  the  Spring. 

For  late  Spring  or  early  Summer  use, 
the  plantings  should  be  made  a  week  or 
10  days  apart,  as  the  lettuce  would  run 
quickly  to  seed  after  the  heads  are  fully 
developed.  Frequent  plantings  would  be 
necessary  to  keep  up  a  continuous  supply. 
For  Fall,  Winter  and  early  Spring  use, 
an  early  heading  variety  such  as  the  May 
King  would  be  the  most  desirable,  while 
for  a  late  Spring  and  Summer  crop  in  the 
open  ground,  the  first  plantings  could  be 
of  early,  medium  and  late  varieties,  such 
as  the  May  King,  Nansen  and  Deacon. 
If  the  lettuce  is  to  be  sold  where  it  is 
grown,  the  Iceberg  or  Hanson,  which  are 
crisp-headed  lettuces,  will  be  the  most 
satisfactory  for  Summer  use,  but  if  this 
lettuce  is  to  be  shipped  to  any  distance, 
the  cabbage  type,  such  as  the  Deacon, 
will  be  more  satisfactory.  As  an  all- 
around  heading  variety  for  open-ground 
work,  the  Deacon  is  probably  the  best 
and  surest  heading  lettuce  now  in  culti¬ 
vation.  E.  D.  DARLINGTON. 
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If  you  understand  Modern  Methods  and 
Farm  INTELLIGENTLY. 


Every  Reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
who  is  interested  in  farming  or  gardening,  in 
the  growing  of  fruit  or  of  flowers,  is  invited 
to  send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  80-page  catalogue 
and  full  information  in  regard  to  the  Home 
Study  Courses  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture, 
Landscape  Gardening  and  Floriculture  which 
we  offer  under  Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Mass. 
Agricultural  College  and  Prof.  Craig  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University. 
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Iron  Ago 

_  ti  ■  ■ — - — •  '  —■  Four  Kow  Sprayer, 

Iron  Age  (ImproTed  Robbins)  Potato  Planter. 

maw  ,  ,  ,  ,  Do  away  with  the  expensive  hand  work  and 

oKU  ? vfl ^  1 1 raethf0<JS  °f  Pota^°  raising.  No  crop  is  surer,  easier  or  more  profit- 
abie  than  the  potato  crop  produced  with  Iron  Age  Potato  Machinery 
„„Ahe.  Iro»  Age  (Improved  Robbins)  Potuto  Planter  is  the  only  planter 
performing  absolutely  perfect  work.  Drops  100  per  cent,  correctly.  No  doubles  ■  no 
misses.  Fertilizer  distribution,  depth  of  planting  and  covering  under  absolute  control. 


IRON  ACE 


POTATO 
MACHINERY 


Tire  Iron  Age  Four  Row  Spr»ycr  is  a  potato  crop  necessity.  Prevents 
damage  by  bugs  and  blight  by  economical  application  of  spraying  solution. 
Automatic  pump  and  dasher.  Adjustable  to  width  of  row,  height  of  plants 
and  pressure  or  fineness  of  spray.  Has  orchard  attachment.  1 

Hie  No.  80  Iron  Age  Cultivator  has  no  superior  in  adaptability  to  vary¬ 
ing  crop  and  soil  conditions.  Specially  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes. 
The  Iron  Age  Potato  Digger  is  light  in  draft 
and  thoroughly  adjustable.  Easily  operated  in  ordi¬ 
nary  soil  by  two  homes.  Elevator  and  shaker  attach¬ 
ment  for  heavy  soil  and  weedy  crpps.  Thoroughly 
separates  potatoes.  Will  dig  the 
early  crop  without  bruise  or  injury. 

Our  New  Iron  Age  Rook  describes 
and  illustrates  our  full  line,  of  labor 
saving  implements.  Seeders,  Wheel 
Hoes,  Cultivators,  Horse  Hoes, 

Fertilizer  Distributors,  etc. 

Free  on  application. 

BATEMAN  MFC.  CO.. 

Box  102,  Crenloch,  N.  J. 


Iron  Ape 
Potato  Digger. 


No.  80  Iron  Ago 
Pivot  Wheel 
Riding  Cultivator* 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “  C4  ’  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  PrankMn  St.,  Boston 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  234  Craig  sc.,West,  Moniraal, P.  Q. 

40  North  1th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitta  St.,  Syduay,  N.  S.  W, 

Tauiente-Hay  71,  Havana.  Cuba* 
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The  Stoddard  Combination. 


The  Back  Breaker  Combination. 


THE  STODDARD  COMBINATION  is  a  money-making  and  a  labor- 
saving  investment.  It  adds  dollars  to  your  bank  account  and  lightens  your 
work.  It  is  the  most  complete  sawing  outfit  manufactured. 

THE  STODDARD  ENGINE  is  always  ready  in  cold  weather  as  well  as 
warm,  the  Material,  Workmanship  and  Horse  Power  are  guaranteed.  It 
will  operate  any  piece  of  machinery  that  requires  power,  and  will  do  its  work  on  a 
very  small  amount  of  gasoline. 

Drag  Saw  Outfits  if  Preferred.  Write  for  Catalog  E.  H. 

Stoddard  Mfg.  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt. 
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DAHLIA  NOTES. 

A  good  Dahlia  must  bloom  from  July 
till  frost,  and  if  it  does  not  discard  it. 
I  saw  some  beautiful  flowers  on  some 
plants  in  July  and  August,  very  double, 
fine  striped.  By  the  middle  of  October 
the  same  flowers  were  half  the  size;  what 
were  striped  before  at  that  time  were  one 
color  and  nearlj’  single.  A  plant  like  it 
is  not  good  now.  We  had  Keyne’s  White 
for  several  years;  it  grew  four  feet  tall; 
last  year  it  grew  eight  and  10  feet.  A 
plant  like  that  is  no  more  good.  Dahlias 
can  be  grown  from  seeds;  they  grow 
stronger  than  from  cuttings  and  roots, 
only  it  is  hard  to  find  good  seeds,  now 
we  are  in  the  cheap  seed  business,  but  the 
man  who  has  a  good  article  does  not  sell 
25  cent  packets  for  10  cents.  If  you  want 
Dahlia  roots  for  next  year  plant  them  in 
small  pots  and  let  them  remain  all  Sum¬ 
mer.  Keep  them  over  Winter  like  the 
old  roots ;  and  start  them  again  in  the 
Spring.  I  do  not  say  this  is  absolute,  but 
it  is  the  best  way  to  raise  Dahlias  so  far. 
The  specialist  does  it  and  it  is  my  experi¬ 
ence  since  1867.  Now  is  the  time  to  start 
your  Dahlia  roots.  Put  them  in  a  green¬ 
house  or  in  a  hotbed  or  other  place  where 
it  is  warm ;  bury  them  about  two  inches 
or  more  over  the  crown.  When  they  are 
six  inches  long  cut  them  clean  about  two 
inches  from  the  roots  and  start  your  cut¬ 
tings  like  geraniums,  etc. ;  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  have  some  young  plants  in  the 
Spring.  Divide  a  Dahlia  and  its  life  will 
be  short.  It  is  claimed  by  Dahlia  growers 
that  dividing  the  roots  will  degenerate 
almost  all  the  varieties ;  that  Is  the  reason 
we  have  such  a  few  good  flowers.  Of 
course  a  good  many  will  believe  that  a 
cutting  will  not  flower  and  make  roots  to 
keep  over  Winter,  but  it  is  not  true ;  they 
were  raised  that  way  many  years  ago,  and 
that  is.  the  way  they  are  raised  to-day  in 
England,  France,  Germany  and  other 
countries,  except  the  United  States.  It  is 
the  reason  too  that  the  Americans  do  not 
care  much  for  Dahlias;  they  have  been 
deceived  too  much.  They  buy  old  roots 
and  get  an  old  degenerate  plant,  some¬ 
times  six  feet  tall  and  more,  and  not  a 
blossom  ,in  sight.  In  October,  when  the 
night  are  cool,  the  degenerate  shows 
buds,  and  if  the  frost  does  not  catch 
them  they  will  flower  maybe  two  weeks, 
and  the  flowers  deficient  in  color  or  size. 
They  blame  the  weather,  etc. ;  it  is  not 
the  weather  altogether,  only  the  mode  of 
planting,  hf.nri  beaulieu. 

Japanese  Kudzu  Vine. 

O.  A.  B.,  Thompson,  Conn. — Can  some  one 
report  success  with  the  Japanese  Kudzu  vine? 

I  planted  seed  in  house  last  Spring,  trans¬ 
planted  into  a  sheltered  corner  where  I  could 
weed  and  water  them.  It  was  a  very  dry 
season,  many  things  were  a  failure,  but  those 
vines — how  they  did  grow  ! — up  and  out,  put 
arms  around  everything  they  could  reach. 
Not  knowing  how  they  would  winter  I  cut 
them  back.  Will  one  vine  be  enough  for  a 
trellis?  Will  they  live  over  on  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  house  as  well  as  south  side? 

I  wish  to  transplant  this  Spring. 

Ans. — A  full-grown  Kudzu  vine  is  a 
large  affair.  One  will  probably  cover  all 
the  space  you  have.  From  our  observa¬ 
tion  it  should  grow  well  at  southwest 
corner  of  building  if  the  roots  are  away 
from  drip.  The  Kudzu  belongs  to  the 
bean  family,  and  does  not  transplant  par¬ 
ticularly  well.  Be  sure  and  dig  up  all 
possible  roots. 

Propagating  Azaleas. 

H.  V.  C.,  Findlay.  0. — Will  you  inform  me 
how  to  propagate  Azaleas  by  slips  or  cut¬ 
tings?  The  plan  must  have  reference  to  or¬ 
dinary  house  culture  to  be  of  any  avail  to  me, 
as  I  have  no  greenhouse. 

Ans. — Azalea  propagation  by  means  of 
cuttings  is  not  the  easiest  proposition  for 
an  amateur  without  greenhouse  facilities 
to  tackle,  but  an  attempt  might  be  made 
after  the  following  fashion :  A  small 
glass-covered  frame  or  box  about  one  foot 
deep  should  be  provided  in  which  should 
be  put  sand  or  fine  ashes  to  a  depth  of 
six  inches,  this  being  merely  as  a  mois¬ 
ture-retainer  in  which  to  plunge  the 
pots  of  cuttings.  The  box  could  be  put 
in  a  north  window  in  order  to  get  light 
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without  direct  sunshine,  but  in  a  room 
kept  at  not  less  than  60  degrees  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  best  cuttings  are  the  young 
growths  of  the  Azaleas  that  are  made  af¬ 
ter  the  plants  have  flowered,  and  are  in 
proper  condition  when  they  are  about  half 
ripened,  or  possibly  when  they  are  about 
a  month  or  six  weeks  old.  These  young 
shoots  are  usually  two  to  three  inches 
long,  and  are  taken  from  the  old  plant 
with  a  sharp  knife,  cutting  the  entire 
length  of  the  shoot  right  down  to  the  old 
wood.  Then  cut  off  the  lower  leaves,  and 
the  cuttings  are  ready  to  be  planted.  Use 
pots  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter  for 
the  cuttings,  the  pots  being  filled  nearly 
full  with  sandy  soil  or  bar  sand  mixed 
with  fine  leaf-mold,  the  soil  pressed  down 
as  firmly  as  possible  in  the  pots  and  then 
finished  off  with  a  layer  of  clean  bar  sand 
also  made  firm.  The  cuttings  are  then 
planted  around  the  edge  of  the  pot,  using 
a  sharpened  stick  as  a  planter,  and  water¬ 
ing  them  in  thoroughly.  The  pots  are 
then  plunged  in  the  sand  in  the  box,  the 
latter  covered  closely  during  the  day 
with  the  glass,  but  allowed  a  little  venti¬ 
lation  at  night.  Keep  the  cuttings  damp, 
for  if  they  once  wilt  they  will  not  root, 
and  if  successfully  cared  for,  they  may 
be  rooted  in  a  little  over  a  month,  and 
will  then  need  potting  individually  in 
small  pots,  but  should  always  be  potted 
firmly,  and  protected  from  the  sun  until 
established.  Considerable  care  is  re¬ 
quired  in  the  management  of  these  cut¬ 
tings  even  in  the  greenhouse,  so  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  experiment  is  by  no  means 
guaranteed  by  the  writer,  w.  h.  taplin. 

Top- Working  Kieffer  and  Ben  Davis. 

U.  N.  C.,  Pennsylvania. — We  have  some 
Kieffer  pear  and  Ben  Davis  apple  trees  that 
we  wish  to  plant  out  in  orchard  and  top- 
work  to  more  desirable  kinds.  Has  any  one 
had  experience?  Do  they  make  satisfactory- 
stocks?  When  should  they  he  grafted,  the 
next  year  after  planting  or  later?  Name  two 
or  three  kinds  of  Winter  apples,  also  two 
or  three  kinds  of  pears  that  you  think  would 
he  most  desirable  for  this  purpose  in  north¬ 
western  Pennsylvania. 

Ans. — The  Kieffer  pear  tree  is  said  by 
most  people  who  have  tried  it  not  to  be 
a  good  stock  for  other  varieties  of  the 
pear,  but  I  have  never  found  it  so,  al¬ 
though  I  have  only  grafted  a  few  trees 
of  it.  The  Ben  Davis  apple  tree  is  very 
good  as  a  stock.  The  time  to  graft  the 
trees  is  the  next  year  after  they  are 
planted.  They  may  be  budded  the  same 
year  they  are  planted ;  two  or  more  buds 
being  set  in  the  main  branches.  This  will 
make  a  good  top  the  next  year.  Any 
buds  that  fail  may  be  replaced  by  grafts 
the  next  Spring.  Sutton,  Rome  Beauty 
and  Hubbardston  are  good  Winter  apples 
for  northern  Pennsylvania.  The  Law¬ 
rence,  Comice  and  Diel  are  good  late 
pears.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Apples  for  Central  New  York. 

C.  T.  /?.,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. — I  would  like 
to  set  out  an  orchard  of  apple  trees  this 
Spring  for  home  use.  with  the  surplus  for 
market.  I  am  not  very  well  posted  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  most  desirable  varieties  and  so 
would  like  advice  as  to  the  kinds  and  num¬ 
ber  of  each  for  an  orchard  of  80  trees  for 
central  New  York.  (Madison  Co.)  We  have 
an  old  orchard  of  about  50  trees,  with  such 
varieties  as  Nonsuch.  Baldwin,  Spy,  It.  I. 
Greening,  Snow  and  a  few  other  varieties, 
all  of  which  do  nicely,  and  are  fine  flavored. 
When  The  It.  N.-Y.  was  printed  in  Rochester 
and  edited  by  D.  D.  T.  Moore,  I  made  a  re¬ 
quest  of  this  nature  for  an  orchard  of  50 
trees  for  my  father’s  farm,  and  received  a 
line  list,  which  I  have  yet,  hut  since  that 
time  probably  many  new  and  desirable  vari¬ 
eties  have  been  introduced. 

Ans. — It  is  folly  to  be  hunting  for 
some  new  thing,  yet  most  natural  and 
desirable  to  want  the  best.  It  is  wise  to 
“prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good.”  G.  T.  R.  has  proved  the  value 
of  the  kinds  he  mentions,  now  follow  St. 
Paul’s  advice  clear  through,  and  hold  on 
to  them.  I  think  he  can  do  no  better  than 
to  take  the  four  first  named.  Baldwins 
are  less  to  be  recommended  in  his  lo¬ 
cality  than  the  others.  Four  varieties  are 
too  many  for  an  orchard  of  80  trees.  Spy 
and  R.  I.  Greening  are  particularly  suit¬ 
able  for  that  locality.  The  Nonsuch  is  a 
good  variety,  not  long  lived,  and  rather  a 
poor  shipper.  For  home  use  a  couple  of 
trees  of  Snow  will  be  desirable.  I  do  not 
think  more  will  be  profitable  with  him. 

.  E.  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 


ArrnA  I  offer  seeds  of  SUPERIOR 
\  P  r  II  \  QUALITY  at  MONEY-SAVING 
ULLUU  PRICE.  Order  NOW. 

Canada  Cluster  Seed  Oats,  yield  over  80  bn.  per  acre, 
$1.25  bn.;  Timothy,  $2;  Clover,  $9.50;  Alsike,  $8.50;  Al¬ 
falfa,  $9.50;  Pure  Red  Top,  10c.  per  lb.;  Orchard  Grass, 
$1.85;  2  or  0- rowed  Barley,  $1 ;  Beardless  Barley,  $1; 
Iowa  Gold  Mine  Corn,  best  Ensilage  sort,  $1.50;  Learn¬ 
ing  or  Pride  of  North  Corn,  $1;  Spring  Rye,  $1.40; 
Spring  Wheat,  $1.50;  Speltz,  $1;  Field  Corn,  Yellow 
or  White,  $1.25;  Stowelrs  Evergreen  Corn,  $2;  Golden 
Millet,  $1.50;  Hungarian,  $1.25;  Corn  Planters,  $1.50; 
Field  Peas,  $1.50;  Mangel  Beet,  20c.;  Calf  Weaners, 
30c.;  Cow  Weaners,  50c.:  Crank  seed  Sowers,  $1.50; 
Stock  Labels,  $4.50  per  100;  Sheep  Dip,  50c.  per  pkt,; 
Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brooders;  Early  Potatoes, 
$1.50;  Bags,  18c.  Everything  for  the  Farm,  Garden 
and  Lawn.  Catalogue  Free.  Established  nearly  forty 
years.  F.  H.  FUELING,  214  Warren  Street, 
Syracuse,  New  York,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer 
and  Importer  of  Seeds.  Refer  to  any  Bank  here. 


We  make 
_  specialty  of 

Form  Seeds — Cereals,  Crosses, 
Clovers  etc-  If  you  sow  Y oung’s  seed, 
you  sow  seed  that’s  been  thoroughly  tested; 
that’s  pure  and  of  the  very  best  quality.  We 
[will  beglad  to  send  you  our  new  Seed  and  Farm 
J  Hook.  Contains  a  choice  collection  of  every- 
J  thing  that's  needed  for  farm  and  garden,  ln- 
J eluding  Farm  Implements,  and  also  gives 
( special  directions  for  successful  cultivation. 

I  We  are  also  headquarters  for  POULTRY 
SUPPLIES.  You  can  tuiy  anyt  hing  from  incu¬ 
bators  toinsect  powders  from.us.  It's  con-  ^ 
venlent  to  buy  al  lyonr  snppl  ies  from 
one  placeand  besides  you  t 
money.  Catalog  free.^ 

JOSIAII  YOUNG, 

27  Grand  St-. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 


vders  rrom.us.  It’s  con¬ 
cur  snppl  ies  from  4 

i-syousavtL.  B  \ 

SEED. 


Griswold's  Seeds. 


152  PAGES— READY  NOW 
FREE,  Write  or  Call 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store 


How  to  Grow 

Roses 

Growing  Roses  successfully  and 
abundantly  is  easy  when  you  have 
learned  a  few  simple  facts  and  have 
good  rose-bushes  to  start  with. 

Our  handsome,  helpful  book  “How 
to  Grow  Roses,”  tells  you  these  facts  ; 
how  to  select  the  best  roses  for  your 
locality;  how  to  plant,  prune  and  protect 
them  and  how  to  grow  the  finest  blossoms. 
Beautifully  illustrated  with  photographs. 
Free  to  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  So  is  our  new  136-page  cata¬ 
logue,  describing  the  choicest  roses. 


Why  not  purchase  your  supply  of  Seeds,  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes,  etc.,  direct  from  Seed  Growers?  Every  market 
gardener  and  seed  planter  should  have  our  wholesale 
catalogue.  Mailed  free.  Address 

THOS.  GRISWOLD  &  CO. 

38  MapleAve.  S.  Wethersfield, Conn. 


Golden  Sweet  Corn  nish  your  Dinner 

Table  with  the  most  delicious  corn  ever  tasted,  just 
tryOKDWAY'S  GOLDEN,  and,  our  word  for  it,  you 
will  be  delighted,  because  this  wonderful  variety  has 
the  characteristics  of  tbe  ideal  corn,  being  early, 
tender,  juicy  and  surpassingly  sweet.  Many  testi¬ 
monials  every  year  indicate  its  growing  popularity 
where  quality  becomes  a  potent  factor;  in  several 
cases  superseding  all  other  varieties.  Last  year's 
harvest  was  the  best  we  ever  had,  samples  of  the 
corn  passing  a  test  of  90  per  cent,  perfect  in  germina¬ 
tion.  Carefully  selected  seed  sent  by  return  mall 
on  receipt  of  price:  Trial  packet  containing  enough 
seed  to  plant  35  hills,  10c.:  Rbpint,  20c. ;  pint,  30c.;  qt. 
GOe.  Address  O.  F.  ORDWAY,  Saxonville.  Mass 


SAVE  MONEY  QN 
FRUIT  PLANTS 

Strawberry  Plants,  $1.75  to  $3  T 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Black= 
berry ,  Currants,  Grape  Plants, Etc. 

Seed  Potatoes  $2.50  to  $  3  EEL 

Entire  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE.  Send  postal  to 

O.  A.  E.  BALDWIN, 

Oak  Street,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


J  1905  CROP. 

S  We  sell  the  best  grade  of 
,  Garden,  Field  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Also 
Bulbs,  that  money  will 
buy.  We  are  recleaners  of 
)  Clover,  Timothy,  Ked  Top,  blue 
\  Grass,  Mammoth  White  Kye, 
(  Beardless  Barley,  Seed  Wheat  and 
if  a  full  line  of  Farm  Seeds. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Field  Seed  Price  List  FRRE. 

THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  &  IMPLEMENT  CO., 

115-117  St.  Clair  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


DREER’S 
GARDEN  ROOK 

for  1906 


Contains  224  pages  of  valuable  aid 
to  the  garden  and  gardener.  Every¬ 
thing  worth  knowing  regarding  the  care 
and  cultivation  of  more  than  7000  varieties 
of  seeds,  plants  and  bulbs.  A  thousand  illus¬ 
trations  to  aid  selection  and  a  thousand  hints 
to  insure  success. 

If  you  will  send  10  centsfor  cost  of  mailing 
and  mention  this  paper  we  will  send 
Dreer’s  Garden  Book  for  1 906 
to  any  address  and  will  also  send  1 
packet  each  of  choice  varieties  of 
Pink,  Pansy,  Poppy,  Phlox, 
Aster  and  Sweet  Peas  free. 
HENRY  A.  DREER. 
714  Chestnut  St., Phila. 


We  are  the  pioneer  rose  growers  of  America. 
Our  plants  have  a  reputation.  From  our  com 
plete  assortment  you  can  be  sure  of  getting  tne 
kinds  that  do  best  in  your  locality.  We  pack 
carefully  and  guarantee  each  plant  to  reach 
you  in  perfect  growing  condition. 

For  roses  next  summer,  begin  planning  now. 
It  will  pay  to  get  our  two  books.  Write  f  ,r 
them  to-day. 

THE  CONARD  &  JONES  CO., 
Box  W,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

“ Growers  of  the  Best  Roses  in  America" 


Two  Grand  Prizes  St.  Louis  Exposition. 


Now  is  the  time  to  send  in  your  order 
for  our  great  new  Potato  NOROTON 
BEAUTY,  the  earliest  ever  grown. 
Fully  as  productive  as  any  main  crop  or 
late  sort.  Handsomer  in  aupearance  and 
more  uniform  in  size  and  shape  than  any 
other  variety. 

PRICES : 

By  Mall  or  By  Expr.-sR  or  Freight, 
Express  Prepaid.  Not  Prepaid. 


1  lb . 50  . 

2  “ . 75  . 

4  “  . *1.25  . 

8  “  . *1.00 


15  “  (1  peck) .  1.50 

Bushel  (30  lbs.)  .  2.50 

Bushel  (60  lbs  ) .  4.00 

Barrel  (165  lbs.) .  8.00 

For  further  particulars  send  for  our  Cata¬ 
logue.  Mailed  Free  for  the  asking. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

36  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


^OUR  CATALOGUED* 

opens  with  a  triumphant  arch 
■ made  up  of  over  40  varieties  of  vege-  » 
tables  t  tie  world  has  learned  to  value,  and 
of  which  we  were  tbe  original  intro¬ 
ducers.  It  lias  some  both  new  and  good 
lor  this  season,  and  a  vast  variety  of 
standard  vegetable  and  flower  seed,  with 
Intelligent  instructions  for  the  cultivat¬ 
ing  of  all  of  them.  Catalogue  FItEE. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 

Marblehead,  Mass. 


rSEED 


Rimpcpc  Farm  Annual  for  1906 

li ■  "The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.” 

Mailed  FREE  to  all  who  want  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Grow! 

This  Thirtieth  Anniversary  Edition  is  a  bright  book  of  168  pages  and  tells  the  plain  truth.  With 
Cover  and  Colored  Plates  it  shows,  painted  from  nature ,  Seven  Superb  Specialties  in  Vegetables  of 
unequaled  merit  and  Six  Novelties  in  Flowers, including  Luther  Burbank’s  New  Floral  IVonder. 
WRITE  TO-DAY ! — the  very  day  you  read  this  advertisement.  Mention  this  paper  and  address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  ASPARAGUS. 

The  reading  of  T.  M.  White’s  letter  on 
asparagus  cultivation,  page  207,  prompts 
me  to  give  you  an  account  of  one  or  two 
items  of  experience  of  my  own  in  relation 
to  the  same  subject  that  may  be  worth 
thinking  about.  I  propose  to  supply  the 
facts  only,  leaving  it  to  my  readers  to  do 
the  thinking  and  draw  the  inferences, 
whether  theoretical,  practical,  profitable  or 
simply  interesting.  Over  20  years  ago  a 
chance  seedling  of  asparagus  came  up  in 
the  garden  in  a  hill  ofl  raspberry  canes. 
Granted  the  liberty  to  assert  itself,  it  in 
a  few  years  overcame,  in  the  battle  of  life, 
the  raspberry  canes.  They  long  ago  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  scene.  The  asparagus 
root  still  continues  to  send  up  its  shoots 
as  often  as  the  Spring  time  recurs.  It 
occupies  now  a  circle  of  ground  nearly  a 
yard  in  diameter  of  uncertain  depth :  prob¬ 
ably  three  or  four  feet.  I  have  found  roots 
of  other  asparagus  plants  in  the  garden 
at  that  depth.  The  stalks  it  puts  up  are 
the  largest  of  any  asparagus  in  the  garden. 
In  this  and  another  garden  there  are  other 
similar  plants  scattered  about  that  are 
not  much  inferior.  The  ground  is  a  sandy 
loam,  underdrained  and  kept  well  man¬ 
ured.  When  setting  out  a  new  bed  I  have 
always  since  my  first  attempt  used  one- 
year-old  roots.  These  I  have  planted  much 
as  an  Irishman  plants  potatoes  in  hills; 
that  is,  just  deep  enough  to  get  them  well 
covered.  They  have  always  done  well, 
quite  as  well  as  the  first  lot  I  put  out  in 
a  more  orthodox  fashion.  w.  o.  E. 

Canada. 

Use  of  Hard  Wood  Ashes  and  Sheep  Manure. 

Q.  E.  J.,  Tarrytoivn,  N.  Y. — How  and  when 
would  you  advise  use  of  hard  wood  ashes  and 
pulverized  sheep  manure  on  vegetable  gar¬ 
den,  soil  having  plenty  of  humus,  but  slight¬ 
ly  clay  or  heavy?  Early  crops  of  good  or 
best  quality  vegetables  desired.  Intensive 
cultivation  practiced  on  limited  area. 

Ans. — As  soon  as  the  soil  is  plowed  or 
spaded  we  would  scatter  the  wood  ashes 
broadcast  and  harrow  or  rake  them  in. 
At  time  of  planting  scatter  the  sheep 
manure  along  the  drill  or  hill  and  rake 
it  in,  so  that  it  will  not  touch  the  seed. 

Cutting  Back  Tree  Roots. 

A.  L.  B.,  Ohio. — In  planting  trees  what 
should  be  done  about  cutting  their  roots? 
Should  they  be  pruned  as  the  tops  are  usually 
pruned,  or  allowed  their  full  length  as  they 


of  the  first  four  flowers  mentioned  it  is 
best  to  use  shallow  boxes,  similar  to  those 
used  for-  packing  long-stemmed  roses,  and 
to  pack  them  closely  in  regular  order,  the 
boxes  being  well  lined  with  newspapers 
first  and  over  these  some  waxed  paper. 
If  the  weather  is  very  warm  and  the 
flowers  are  to  be  sent  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance,  some  cracked  ice  may  be  sprinkled 
among  the  stems  of  the  flowers,  though 
keeping  the  ice  away  from  the  blooms 
with  some  waxed  paper.  Any  long¬ 
stemmed  flowers  that  are  to  be  sent  by 
express  to  a  distance  are  safer  with  a 
light  cleat  pressed  down  on  the  stems  and 
nailed  in  place,  this  precaution  often  sav¬ 
ing  the  flowers .  from  bruising  when 
roughly  handled  by  the  expressmen. 
Asters  and  Dahlias  should  be  almost 
fully  developed  when  they  are  cut,  as 
they  do  not  advance  so  much  in  water 
as  the  Gladioli  and  peonies,  the  latter 
being  cut  when  not  much  more  than  half 
open,  and  in  very  warm  weather  when 
the  buds  are  just  bursting.  Sweet  peas 
are  not  specially  good  keepers  in  warm 
weather,  and  the  sprays  should  be  cut 
when  the  first  flower  is  open,  if  they  are 
intended  for  shipment,  and  the  flowers 
should  not  be  sprinkled,  else  they  will 
soon  drop.  Some  of  the  Dahlias,  and  es¬ 
pecially  some  of  the  Cactus-flowered  va¬ 
rieties,  do  not  keep  very  well  when  cut, 
but  all  are  benefited  by  being  placed  in 
buckets  of  water  for  a  few  hours  before 
shipment,  it  being  an  advantage  for  long¬ 
stemmed  flowers  to  be  placed  in  deep  ves¬ 
sels,  so  that  the  stems  are  immersed  to  a 
considerable  depth,  and  in  common  with 
all  cut  flowers,  they  should  be  kept  in 
the  shade  and  in  as  cool  a  place  as  pos¬ 
sible.  w.  H.  TAPLIN. 

It  Is  with  much  interest  I  have  been  read- 
ing  your  articles  relating  the  outrages  of  the 
express  companies.  The  only  protection  we 
have  is  such  brave  papers  as  The  R.  N.-Y. 
and  Ohio  Farmer,  and  finally  the  ballot.  I 
have  one  more  to  add  to  the  list :  February 
1  I  ordered  a  White  Wyandotte  cockerel  at 
$1.25.  The  express  was  $2.25.  Isn't  that 
robbery?  We  wanted  new  blood  and  were 
willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  express.  The 
following  is  a  clipping  from  our  local  paper 
this  week :  “The  Standard  Oil  is  not  in  It 
compared  with  the  manner  in  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Thumb  are  being  robbed  by  the 
express  companies.”  n.  c. 

Harbor  Beach.  Mich., 


come  from  the  nursery? 

Ans. — This  is  a  matter  that  is  of  much 
interest  to  many  who  are  planting  trees 
all  over  the  country,  and  the  inquirer  is 
far  from  being  the  only  one  who  wants 
to  know  the  real  facts  in  the  case.  For 
my  own  part  I  prefer  to  cut  the  roots 
back  quite  severely.  I  have  found  in  tak¬ 
ing  up  trees  that  I  had  planted  that  those 
with  very  long  roots  did  not  grow  so 
well  nor  make  such  vigorous  roots  as 
those  that  were  planted  with  roots  cut 
quite  short.  Some  pecan  trees  that  I  re¬ 
cently  took  up  on  our  Louisiana  planta¬ 
tion  that  were  set  last  year  with  very  long 
roots,  in  some  cases  almost  three  feet 
long,  had  not  sent  out  any  new  growth  on 
the  roots  deeper  in  the  ground  than  about 
18  inches.  Below  that  depth  the  roots 
were  still  alive,  but  that  was  all.  Those 
that  had  the  tap  roots  cut  off  a  foot  or  a 
little  more  grew  better,  both  above  and 
below  ground,  than  those  with  very  long 
roots.  All  the  explanation  I  can  give 
of  this  is,  that  the  soil  warms  up  and 
causes  root  growth  near  the  surface,  and 
deep  down  it  does  not.  H.  E.  v.  D. 

Shipping  Cut  Flowers. 

J.  C.,  Oakville,  Out. — On  page  793  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  1905,  W.  H.  Taplin  gives  good  ad¬ 
vice,  no  doubt  founded  on  experience,  on  the 
treatment  of  carnations,  Chrysanthemums, 
roses,  and  violets  as  cut  flowers  for  ship¬ 
ment.  If  Mr.  Taplin  has  had  experience 
with  the  shipment  of  Asters,  Dahlias,  Glad¬ 
ioli,  pa;onies,  and  sweet  peas  as  cut  flowers 
I  should  appreciate  his  advice  on  the  best 
treatment  of  these  flowers  as  well. 

Ans. — The  first  step  toward  the  suc¬ 
cessful  shipment  of  Asters,  Dahlias, 
Gladioli,  paeonies  and  sweet  peas  would 
be  to  cut  them  early  in  the  morning,  and 
to  put  them  in  water  at  once,  keeping 
them  in  a  cool  cellar  until  time  to  pack 
them  for  shipment.  When  packing  either 


I  GROW 


Hardy  Catalpa 

{ SPECiosa ) 

Nursery  Trees  and  GUARANTEE 
them  True  to  Name. 


H.  C.  ROGERS, Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 


DEWBERRY 


PI  ANTS  &  BLACKBERRY 
PLANTS  FOR  SALE.  Send  for 
price.  MICHAEL  N.  BORGO,  Box  09,  Vineland,  N. 


WARD  BLACKBERRIES 

Tlie  hardiest  and  most  prolific  Blackberry  ever  grown 

WELCH  RASPBERRY 

The  most  profitable  Red  Raspberry  yet  fruited.  Also 
a  full  line  of  general  nursery  stock.  Catalogue  free 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Most  Extensive  Grower  of 

Crape  Vines 

"  in  America 

Intro-  f  CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  The  Best  Grape 
dueer  <  JOSSELYN  -  -  Tlie  Best  Gooseberry 
of  l FAY  -  -  -  -  -  -  The  Best  Currant 

Small  Fruits.  Catalogue  Free. 

GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


Spring  and  Planting  Time  Will 
Soon  be  Here. 

Have  you  placed  an  order  yet  for  Apple  and  other 
Fruit  Trees?  If  not,  do  not  delay,  Remember, 
in  making  out  your  order  we  have  a  full  supply  of 
Nursery  stock;  none  better.  Catalogue  free.  Send 
for  one.  Address, 

The  Stephen  Hoyt's  Sons  Go.,  Inc,, 

NEW  CANAAN.  CT. 


Transplanted  vegetable  plants 
of  the  highest  quality  at  the 
lowest  price.  Buy  from  the 
largest,  cheapest,  and  most  re. 
liable  growers  in  America. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

_  THE  J.  E.  HUTTON  CO., 

Conyngham,  Pa.,  formerly  J.  E.  Hutton  &  Son. 


Strawberries. 

Standard  varieties.  Excelsior,  Tennes¬ 
see,  Haverland,  Bubach,  Star,  Gandy, 
New  Home,  Dunlap  and  Parsons; 
greatest  assortment  in  America. 
Peaches,  Apple, Pear,  Plum  and  Cher¬ 
ry  trees.  New  Catalog  in  colors  Ire®. 

HARRISON'S  NURSERIES 
Box  28  Berlin,  Md. 


GLADIOLI 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Groff’s  Hybrids  (Genuine),  and  other  high 
grade  Strains.  Winners  of  the  (5 RAND 
PRIZE  World’s  Fair  St.  Louis,  1904. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

ARTHUR  COWEE 

Meadowvale  Farm  Berlin,  N.Y 


THE  BEST  RASPBERRY 

is  Plum  Farmer;  early,  large,  enor¬ 
mously  productive.  Catalog  of  rasp¬ 
berry,  strawberry  and  other  berry 
plants  free.  Write  for  it  NOW. 

I.  J.  Farmer,  Box  620,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


A  Dnnv  Crnio  FOR  GILT -EDGE  STRAW- 

/A  ruuy  WdlC  BERRIES.  Secure  Gilt-edge 

10c.  for  a  Sample 

Athenia,  N.  J. 


prices  for  your  berries.  Send 
Crate  and  prices  per  100  or  1000. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Inventor, 


450,000  TREES 

800  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits  etc.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currantB  mailed  for 

>.  Lewis  Roe»«h,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


10c.  Desc.  price  list  free. 


FRUIT 


Highest  grade  only 


We  grow  and  sell  direct 
to  you  all  the  good  and 
tested  varieties  of 

Large  and  Small  Fruits. 

Guar- 


ly. 

anteed  to  -live  and  true  to 
name.  One-third  Agents’ 
rices.  Illustrated  and 
escriptive  catalogue  free. 

Send  tor  one  to-day. 

lighland  Nurseries,  Dept.  R-,  Rochester, N.Y 


TREES 


ywmvi _ 

QffcO/  O  CH^PAID  Honest  and 

uU  °|4U  °  |X  0  U  0  wide-awake  Agents  - 

For  selling  our  High-grade 

Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees! 

Small  Fruits,  Shrubs,  Roses  anti  Vines,  i 
Business  established  1846.  First-class  references  ] 
must  accompany  application. 

THE  M.  H.  HARMAN  COMPANY, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Ctrauih  ai>Kv  Plan ts  $2  and  up  per  1000 ;  crates  and 
diraWutSITj  baskets  cheap;  also  B  P.R.eggsl5for 
SI,  40  for  $2.  Catalog  free.  W.  R.  Lawrence,  Marion,  O. 

President  Strnwherrv  Kansas  and  Gregg  Rasp- 
rresiueni  oirawuerry,  berry  PlantS5  all  one 

price.  $8.00  per  thousand,  $1.00  per  100. 

THOMAS  R.  HUNT,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 

Strawberry  Plants. 

$1.50  per  M.  and  up.  Also  RASPBERRY  and 
BLACKBERRY  plants  at  low  prices.  Healthy, 
heavy  rooted  stock.  True  to  name.  Price  list  free. 
A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO..  R.  D.  8,  Bridgman.  Mich. 


The  best  blackberry  of  recent  Introduction.  Get  the 
genuine  direct  from  Introducer.  Eldorado,  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  and  reliable  blackberry.  Lucretla, 
Blowers  and  other  Blackberries.  Miller,  Welch, 
Cuthbert,  Early  King,  Kansas  and  other  Raspberries, 
40  best  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Currants,  Grapes, 
and  other  small  fruit  plants  and  trees,  a  large 
stock  of  California  Privet,  all  sizes  very  low.  For 
price  list  and  illustrated  circular  of  Ward  Black¬ 
berry  address  Chas.  Black,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

RUBY  RED  RASPBERRY 

Best  to  grow  for  all  purposes.  Order  early  as  our 
stock  is  limited.  Send  for  circular. 

C.  G.  VELIE  &  SON,  Marlboro,  N.  Y., 
Valley  View  Fruit  Farm. 


Strawberry  Plants  g{JJg 


per  lOOO  up. 
Cabbage  plants  IB  1.00 
per  lOOO.  Big  assortment  trees,  plants,  shrub¬ 
bery,  roses,  &c.  Write  for  New  Catalogue.  CHAT¬ 
TANOOGA  NURSERIES,  Chattanooga,  Tenu. 


TRADE  MARK. 


ROGERS  TREES  ARE 
DIFFERENT 
FROM  OTHERS. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL, 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 
APPLE  BREEDERS. 


TREES 


All  First  class.  Freshdug.  No  cold 
storage  stock.  38th  year.  80-page 
catalog.  G.  C.  STONE’S  WHOLE¬ 
SALE  NURSERIES.  Dansville,  N.  Y 


PIONEER  GUARANTEED 
NURSERY  STOCK 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


All  stock  guaranteed  disease  free — ' 
true  to  name — pure  bred  and  heavy 
crop  producers.  Full  value  for  every 
dollar  sent  us.  No  agent’s  commis¬ 
sion.  Write  for  complete  pricelist. 

We  will  save  yon  money. 

HART  PIONEER  NURSERIES 
L Established  1865.  Fort  Scott,  Kan, 


FRUIT  TREES 

remnants,  but  our  garden  collection  will  surprise  you. 

H.  S.  WILEY 


Send  for  our  catalog  and  our  FINAL. 
APPEAL  with  endorsements  from  scores  of 
REPRESENTATIVE  COMMERCIAL 
PLANTERS  from  our  own  and  other  States 
who  have  been  planting  our  trees  for  years. 
Any  significance  in  this?  No  job  lots  or 

&  SON,  Drawer  5,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


DOUBLE  THE  STRAWBERRY  CROP 

No  extra  expense  for  new  plants  or  fertilizer.  Full  story  in  catalog  lifetime  experi¬ 
ence  of  largest  fruit-grower  in  America.  To  old  friends  and  new  wanting  Berries, 
Peaches,  Plums,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  etc.,  it’s  free.  J.  H.  HALE,  SO.  GLASTONBURY,  CONN, 


HEALTHY,  NATIVE-GROWN  FRUIT 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  VINES,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

It  pays  you  many  times  over  to  take  pains  to  get  reliable  and  healthy  stock.  The  well-known  Dwyer  stock 
can  always  be  relied  on,  for  it  is  all  selected  stock,  grown  on  our  home  grounds  and  receiving  constant 
expert  inspection.  We  guarantee  that  every  specimen  is  true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  sure  to 
grow.  We  also  do  landscape  gardening.  Write  now  for  our  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  COMPANY,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


STRAWBERRY  PUNTS  THAT  GROW  (Best  Standard  Varieties). 

Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Currant  and  Grape  Plants,  Asparagus  Roots  and 
Seed.  Potatoes  in  assortment.  All  stock  warranted  high  grade  and  true  to  name.  Forty, 
page  Catalogue  with  cultural  instructions,  Free.  C.  E.  WHITTEN,  Box  11,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


TREES 


DCO  IAA  CDCICUT  DAin  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Carolina 
90  rCn  IUU,  rnciuni  rHlU  Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  aud  fumigated. 
All  kindsof  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Remember  we  beat  all  other  reliable 
Nurseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery.  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


APPLE  TREES  7c 


POPLAR.  TREES  AND  ROSE  BUSHES.  TEN  CENTS  EACH 


ASPARAGUS, 
per  100 
shade 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER— SAVE  35  IIS 


Let  ns  price  your  list  of  wants 
Send  postal  card  for  them 


CENT 

ints.  Green’s  1906  Oatalogne,  also  copy  of  Green’s  Big  Fruit  Magazine  free, 
today.  GREEN’S  NUR8ERY  COMPANY,  WALL  ST.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Save  a  Third 


of  your  Tree  Money. 

All  of  a  third,  sometimes  a 


****  - ~ - - - 

half,  by  buying  from  me  direct  instead  of  paying  “tree  agents’  prices.”  It 
costs  for  agents  to  canvass  the  country.  I  have  no  agents. 

WOOD’S  TREES 

Finest  grown,  are  sold  only  by  catalog.  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  etc.,  and 
all  Small  Fruits.  I  am  right  now  offering  an  especially  fine  line  of  Jona¬ 
than  and  Ben  Davis  Apples  and  Concord  Grapes  at  special  prices.  My  rose 
stock  is  all  field  grown  with  extra  fine  roots.  Catalog  free.  Be  sure  and 

send  for  it.  ALLEN  L.  WOOD, 

Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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FRIEND  OF  PRIZETAKER  ONIONS. 

Market  Demands. — On  page  18G  J.  P., 
Westfield,  N.  Y.,  asks  a  number  of  onion 
questions  which  T.  M.  White  ably  an¬ 
swers,  but  as  to  Prizetakers  not  as  fully 
as  they  deserve,  and  as  J.  P.  seems  to  be 
a  new  beginner,  undecided  as  to  variety 
to  plant,  will  give  you  some  of  my  experi¬ 
ence,  growing  Prizetaker  onions  exclu¬ 
sively  for  over  12  years.  First  he  asks: 
“Is  it  true  that  the  trade  does  not  want 
large  onions,  but  prefers  medium  size?” 
In  our  mqrket  I  can  sell  large  fine  Prize- 
takers  much  easier  at  from  20  to  25  cents 
per  bushel  higher  than  medium  size  onions 
of  the  same,  or  other  varieties.  I  have 
offered  them  to,  dealers  who  told  me  they 
were  overloaded  with  onions  who  would 
on  seeing  them  buy  as  many  as  10  bushels 
at  my  own  price.  Last  Fall  I  put  off 
some  at  a  store  at  $1  per  bushel ;  when  a 
man  drove  up  loaded  with  nice  Yellow 
Globe  Danvers,  offering  them  for  70  cents 
per  bushel  or  10  bushel  lots  at  05  cents, 
he  was  able  to  sell  a  few  when  I  told  the 
dealer  I  was  about  sold  out. 

Is  the  Prizetaker  sought  in  market  and 
will  it  yield  as  largely  as  some  of  the 
seedsmen  state,  1,200  or  more  bushels  per 
acre?  In  our  market  it  is  second  only  to 
the  large  “Spanish”  put  up  in  three-quar¬ 
ter  bushel  crates  in  price ;  demand  it  is 
maybe  100  to  1  ahead.  I  believe  were  I 
to  grade  my  Prizetakers  carefully,  both 
as  to  color  and  shape,  and  put  them  on  the 
market  in  same  kind  of  packages,  1  could 
sell  them  for  the  same  price  as  the  Span¬ 
ish  are  sold,  and  nine  out  of  ten  buyers 
could  not  tell  the  difference.  As  to  grow¬ 
ing  1.200  bushels  per  acre — well,  I  never 
yet  came  quite  within  400  bushels  near  it. 
I  am,  however,  positive  I  can  grow  one- 
third  more  Prizetakers  per  acre  than  any 
other  variety  I  ever  tried. 

Preparation  and  Culture. — For  a  two 
or  three-acre  plot  I  would  grow  Prize- 
takers  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  but 
would  not  advise  a  new  beginner  to  grow 
over  one-quarter  acre  to  start  with,  of  any 
variety.  Last  Spring  a  farmer  a  distance 
west  of  me  told  me  he  would  sow  about 
three  acres  to  onions  and  asked  me  what 
variety  I  recommended,  I  told  him  Prize- 
taker  for  one-quarter  acre.  “Well,  and 
what  variety  on  the  rest  of  the  ground?” 
he  demanded.  I  said  either  Carman  No.  3 
or  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  “Why,”  he  said, 
“those  are  potatoes.”  I  told  him  I  knew 
it,  but  they  with  the  one-quarter  acre 
Prizetakers  would  bring  him  more  money 
in  the  Fall  than  the  three  acres  of  onions 
would.  No  use,  the  man  had  read  up 
and  “figured  out”  the  result  of  three  acres 
of  onions  and  planted  them  (he  had  a 
large  mortgage  to  lift).  After  they  were 
planted  it  rained,  as  people  around  here 
know  how  easy  it  was  last  year  for  rain 
to  drop  out  of  the  clouds ;  then  it  rained 
some  more.  In  the  meantime  the  onions 
came  up,  and  so  did  the  weeds,  then  it 
rained  again.  The  man  was  never  seen 
on  the  onion  market  in  the  Fall — the 
mortgage  still  hangs  fire. 

“Stable  manure  being  impossible  to  get, 
what  is  next  best  and  how  much  of  it 
would  you  use?”  I  am  in  the  same  boat  as 
J.  P.,  no  manure  for  onion  ground,  there¬ 
fore  have  to  part  company  here,  with  the 
professional  onion  grower.  My  method  of 
growing  onions  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  professional  writer  at  least,  must  seem 
heresy,  not  having  tons  upon  tons  of 
well-rotted  manure  to  spread  upon  a  sandy 
loam — my  soil  being  a  somewhat  heavy 
clay,  but  strong  and  productive.  Having  a 
clover  sod,  from  which  I  take  off  first  crop 
for  hay,  if  manure  is  available  (it  seldom 
is),  I  spread  it  on  now  and  let  second  crop 
grow  through  it.  and  just  as  it  comes  in 
bloom  I  mow  it  and  let  it  lie  on  the 
ground,  leaving  a  third  crop  to  struggle 
through  it,  and  am  sometimes  obliged  to 
mow  again  so  none  will  go  to  seed. 
The  last  thing  before  freezing  weather 
let  it  lie  until  Spring.  During  the 
leave  it  lay  until  Spring.  During  the 
Winter  I  spread  on  this  ground  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  the  year’s  ashes  (both  wood 
and  coal  sifted)  ;  if  possible  buy  some, 
and  as  early  in  Spring  as  ground  is  fit 
to  go  on,  the  spading  harrow  cuts  up  this 
ground  at  least  six  inches  deep  without 
further  plowing.  From  300  to  400  pounds 
of  muriate  of  potash  per  acre  is  applied 
broadcast  (this  varies  somewhat  owing 
to  the  amount  of  ashes  I  am  able  to  ap¬ 
ply)  :  1,200  pounds  of  steamed  bone  meal, 
two  to  three  per  cent  ammonia  and  16  to 
18  phosphoric  acid  is  also  sowed  on,  and 
all  harrowed  in.  Ground  in  condition  I 
drill  in  Prizetaker  onion  seed  with 
Planet,  Jr.,  drill  in  rows  12  inches  apart. 
When  up  and  weeded  first  time,  I  apply 
about  100  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  sowing 
it  on  broadcast.  I  have  at  times  made 
three  applications,  but  have  no  fixed  rule 
in  this;  sometimes  the  onions  grow  so 
well  that  nothing  more  seems  wanted,  and 
again  some  years  they  seem  to  need  some 
assistance.  Formerly  I  grew  onions  on 
the  same  ground  year  after  year  in  suc¬ 
cession,  but  now  only  one  year,  on  a 
clover  sod  every  time.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
well  to  state  that  I  only  grow  a  limited 


amount,  never  over  an  acre,  but  this  would 
be  my  method  if  I  grew  10  acres  or  more. 
My  onion  ground,  though  heavy  clay,  is 
loose  and  friable.  I  am  not  troubled  with 
weeds  as  much  as  formerly,  and  have 
much  larger  specimens  and  larger  crops 
than  I  had  growing  on  the  same  ground 
in  succession. 

Harvesting  Onions. — I  differ  somewhat 
with  Mr.  White;  he  says  pull  the  onions 
or  rake  them  out,  and  leave  them  in  wind¬ 
rows  to  cure  on  the  ground.  1  used  to  do 
this,  but  found  the  method  faulty  in  wet 
weather  or  even  heavy  dews  at  night,  and 
a  hot  sun  in  daytime  leaves  the  onions 
in  bad  shape.  I  pull  them  and  throw  them 
in  windrows  a  day  or  two,  then  haul 
them,  tops  and  all,  on  the  barn  floor  in  a 
pile  about  two  feet  deep.  Here  they  sweat 
and  dry  and  cure  out  as  perfectly  as  one 
can  wish.  With  shears  we  trim  off  roots 
and  tops,  leaving  about  one  inch  of  top.  We 
trim  enough  every  day  for  the  market 
wagon  to  go  to  town  with  other  stuff  un¬ 
til  all  are  sold.  There  may  be  better  ways 
of  curing  onions,  but  this  method  is  cer¬ 
tainly  good.  A  word  about  onion  seed, 
I  have  tried  to  buy  it  pure  everywhere;  I 
don’t  believe  it  is  on  the  market.  I  have 
now  in  the  cellar  one-half  bushel  of  fine 
large  perfect  globe  shape,  light  straw-col¬ 
ored  onions,  tops  thinner  than  a  lead  pen¬ 
cil,  just  such  a  onion  as  the  Prizetaker 
was  originally.  I  shall  try  to  grow  my 
own  seed.  I  do  not  want  to  do  it,  but  am 
compelled  to,  as  I  cannot  get  pure  seed 
anywhere ;  it  is  a  mixture  wherever  I  buy, 
more  or  less  of  red,  white,  brown,  yellow 
or  silver  skin  in  color,  and  globe,  flat, 
round  and  almost  anything  in  shape. 

Ohio.  J.  H.  BOLLINGER. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Fon  more  than  55  years  The  Johnston 
Harvester  Co.,  of  Batavia.  N.  Y.,  have  man¬ 
ufactured  harvesting  machinery  and  disk  im¬ 
plements  that  have  earned  for  them,  both 
reputation  and  success,  solely  upon  genuine 
merit,  high  quality  and  practical  adaptability 
of  tbe  machines  they  make.  Send  to  The 
Johnston  Harvester  Company,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
for  their  catalogue  of  farm  tools. 

South viu.e.  Mass.,  January  30,  1005.  The 
Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  :  I 
have  used  two  bottles  of  your  Gombault's 
Caustic  Balsam  in  the  past  two  years  for 
treating  three  severe  cases  of  lameness  of 
horses  and  cows.  In  every  case  the  cure 
was  complete.  As  a  liniment  for  human  use, 
in  cases  of  sore  throat  or  sprains,  it  is 
superior  to  all  I  have  ever  used.  C.  A. 
Chamberlain. 

People  living  right  in  Cincinnati,  which 
leads  the  United  States  in  number  of  vehicles 
produced  annually,  can  not  buy  any  cheaper 
than  the  farmers  out  in  the  country.  If  you 
are  interested  in  the  purchase  of  a  vehicle 
or  harness,  get  the  catalogue  of  Tbe  Columbia 
Manufacturing  and  Supply  Co..  808  Vandalia 
avenue,  Cincinnati.  They  make  a  very  com¬ 
plete  line,  have  been  in  the  business  a  long 
time,  and  are  thoroughly  reliable. 

The  International  Fence  Company,  sole 
makers  of  “Jones”  fence,  are  putting  out  a 
gate,  which,  in  every  respect,  is  tbe  equal 
of  their  famous  fence.  It  is  poor  econoim 
to  put  up  a  good,  high-grade  fence  and  finish 
it  off  with  a  poor  gate.  Readers  will  do 
well  to  investigate  the  claims  for  “Jones'* 
fences  and  gates.  They  may  be  sure  of  fair 
and  just  treatment,  getting  100  cents  worth 
for  every  dollar  they  spend.  Send  for  the 
new  catalogue  to.  International  Fence  and 
Fireproofing  C’o.,  Columbus.  O. 

In  Winter  when  the  ground  is  frozen,  in 
early  Spring  when  grass  is  slow,  in  the  hot 
days  of  midsummer  when  the  fields  are 
parched  and  bare,  that  farmer  is  both  wise 
and  lucky  who  has  made  provision  to  feed 
his  stock  with  sweet,  fresh,  juicy  silage. 
Green  Mountain  silos  are  specially  valuable 
as  a  protection  against  the  Summer  drought. 
If  pasturage  fails,  cows  shrink  their  milk, 
and  never  return  to  full  flow  until  they  come 
fresh  again.  Green  Mountain  silos  are  in 
use  on  the  finest  farms  in  the  country, 
especially  in  dairying  districts. 

The  Acme  harrow  was  perfected  by  Duane 
H.  Nash.  Millington,  N.  .1..  who  gave  iip  many 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  working  out 
what,  in  his  judgment,  was  the  ideal  harrow. 
It  is  generally  known  and  more  accurately 
described  as  a  pulverizing  harrow,  clod 
crusher  and  leveler.  There  is  ample  reason 
for  the  hearty  commendation  that  every  user 
gives  his  Acme  harrow.  Good  farmers  value 
good  work  and  the  Acme  harrow  prepares 
the  soil  as  no  other  does.  Look  into  it,  if 
you  need  a  harrow  this  Spring.  An  adver¬ 
tisement  with  some  particulars  will  be  found 
elsewhere. 

The  Economy  Silo,  as  its  name  implies, 
does  the  work  with  the  greatest  economy. 
It  is  made  from  the  best  materials  and  can 
easily  be  erected  by  anyone.  The  doors  are 
continuous  from  bottom  to  top  and  can  be 
removed  and  replaced  by  a  boy  without  the 
use  of  a  hammer,  wrench  or  other  tools. 
While  tbe  doors  are  free  from  complicated 
fastenings  and  easy  to  adjust,  they  fit  so 
tightly  even  the  sifage  at  the  doorway  does 
not  turn  mouldy.  The  entire  silo  is  abso¬ 
lutely  air-tight.  Write  the  Economy  Silo  and 
Tank  Company,  Frederick.  Md..  for  their  cata¬ 
logue  I.  which  tells  all  about  the  Economy 
Silo  and  gives  the  experience  of  users. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  claim  that 
in  their  special  split  hickory  buggv  at  $50, 
ihev  turn  out  a  vehicle  that  would  co^t  $75 
anywhere  else.  They  sell  tbe  $50  split 
hickory  special  on  their  30  Days  Free  Trial 
Plan  and  guarantee  every  vehicle  for  two 
years  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  factory. 
In  spite  of  the  general  advance  in  cost  of 
all  raw  materials,  and  the  higher  prices  paid 
their  skilled  workmen,  they  don’t  charge  a 
cent  more  for  the  “Special”  this  year  than 
thev  did  last.  Readers  can  get  a  copy  of 
their  handsome  1906  catalogue  by  sending  a 
postal  to  H.  C.  Phelps,  President  of  The  Ohio 


Carriage  Mfg.  Co.  His  address  is  Station 
290,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  was  compounded 
and  used  in  a  small  way  about  30  years  ago 
by  Doctor  B.  J.  Kendall  in  the  village  of 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt.  Since  then  the  name 
“Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure"  has  gone  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  merits,  and  the 
merits  alone,  of  the  remedy  have  done  it. 
While  Dr.  Kendall  was  practicing  he  wrote 
a  little  book  entitled  "A  Treatise  on  the 
Horse  and  Ills  Diseases,”  and  no  more  popu¬ 
lar  work  on  this  subject  has  ever  been  pro¬ 
duced  down  to  tbe  present  day.  It  was  orig¬ 
inally  handed  out  to  the  horsemen  with  whom 
he  came  in  personal  contact.  It  is  said 
that  now  upwards  of  12. 000, 000  of  these  little 
books  have  been  published  and  gratuitously 
distributed.  _ 

What  Killed  It? — A  neighbor  has  had 
the  following  experience  with  Alfalfa :  Two 
years  ago  lie  had  a  very  promising  stand  of 
it,  and  cut  it  three  times,  but  last  season 
could  find  no  trace  of  it  whatever.  The 
soil  is  a  gravelly  loam  with  natural  under¬ 
drainage,  moderately  rich,  'but  no  lime  in  it. 
Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  give  a  prob¬ 
able  cause  for  its  failure?  w.  h.  n. 

Painesville,  O. 

Hay  Rogues. — I  read  your  article  “Ilav 
Rogues  Found  Green  Farmers,”  page  223. 
Does  it  not  strike  you  that  in  cases  of  this 
kind  farmers  and  farmers  only  are  at  fault? 
In  every  farming  section  you  will  find  one  or 
more  good  reliable  dealers  who  are  always 
ready  to  pay  every  dollar  a  crop  of  hay  is 
worth,  and  pay  cash  for  same ;  however,  it  is 
a  great  temptation  to  the  farmers  to  take  a 
chance  and  save  a  portion  of  the  dealer’s 
profit,  and  when  he  gets  caught  he  squeals. 
No  legislation  is  required  to  cover  this  sort 
of  a  deal :  they  simply  need  guardians.  When 
a  slick  city  commission  man  comes  around 
and  cannot  deal  with  a  shipper  it  is  a  good 
plan  for  the  farmers  to  let  him  alone. 

o.  c.  goldsmith. 

R.  N.-Y.  As  was  recently  stated,  it  looks 
as  if  this  game  was  so  old  that  grandsons 
of  the  original  rogues  are  still  cheating  the 
grandsons  of  the  original  victims. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y'.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 


Write 

to-day. 


Motsinger  Auto-Sparker 

Starts  and  Runs 
Gas  Engines  without  Batteries. 

Noother  machine  can  do  it  auccensfully 
for  lack  of  original  patents  owned  by 
Uss.  No  twist  motion  In  our  drive 
No  belt  or  switch  necessary.  NTo 
batteries  whatever,  for  make  and 
break  or  jump-npark.  Water  and 
dust-proof.  Fully  guaranteed. 

MOTSIXGKH  DEVICE  M’F’G.  CO. 
58 Main  Street,  Pendleton, In«i.y  U.  S.A. 


100  PER  CENT  INVESTMENT. 

We  can  prove  to  anv  fair  minded  man  that 
W'onder  Gasoline  Engines 

are  100  per  cent.  Cheaper,  100 
per  cent.  Lighter  and  100  per 
cent.  Simpler  than  any  other 
make  of  Engines  anywhere, 
and  we' 11  prove  it  by  a  Free 
Trial  on  your  own  farm. 

Write  and  ask  us.  R.  M. 
Cornwell  Co.,  444  So.  Salina 
St.,  Syracuse,  fs.  Y.,  434 Park 
Row  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 

iCIICIIT  nflCTC  Cheaper  than  wood,  make  your 
1 L 111 C II  I  rUulw  own  on  a  Hercules  Post  Ma- 
■  chine.  Also  Building  Block  Machines.  Catalogue  free. 

'Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  A-3S.  Centerville,  Iowa 


LEARN  TO  BE  A  JUDGE! 

OF  WIRE  FENCE. 

The  size  of  tbe  wire  and  the  form  of  the  “knot” 
are  tbe  vital  points  to  be  considered  Ask  different 
makers  for  FREE  SAMPLES  of  these  parts,  compare 
them  carefully,  and  you  won't  need  advice  from  any¬ 
body.  Our  Sample  is  ready  for  the  asking. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  COMPANY,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 

m «Jk «_ 

AROOF 

P  THAT  IS 

1PROOF 

TAgainst  lightaing.flre,  - - 

Iwind  &  water.  Both  Iron  &  Steel.  Catalogue  4  prices  f 
-  -  >  Oo_  Nuea,  O.Ji 

—  rS-tew 


Free.  Niles  Iron  &  Steel  Roofing 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs,  any 
height  up  to  6  ft.  for 
Parks.  Ourprice, freight 
paid,  will  i  .ter  t  you. 

Cyclone  Fen  e  Co., 

Waukegan,  Ill. 

Holly,  Mich.  Cleveland,  O 


Wire  F ence  90r 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  “  * 
Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wfr<\ 
Catalog  of  fences ,  tools  and  supplies  FREE. 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MASON  FENCE  CO.  Box  67,  Leesburg, 


THE  TOWNSEND 

WIRE  STRETCHER 

is  the  most  easily  attached  or  detached 
of  any  implement  made.  Stretches  to  last 
post  as  well  as  to  any.  Steel  grips  thHt 
never  slip.  Can  be  got  at  any  Hardware 
store.  Write  lor  circulars.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

F.  R.  TOWNSEND,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 


JDNESi  OATES 

•re  HONESTLY  HADE  through  »nd 
through.  Coiled  spring  wires,  heavy 
stays,  locks  that  won't  Blip,  GOOD 
galvanizing.  Easy  to  put  up— last 
longest— therefore 

CHEAPEST  IN  THE  END. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  fences  or 
gates  writs  for  aatalog  No.  2. 

istirsatiohal  fence  a-  F.  CO. 

j  622  Buttles  Are.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
"'C'tn.'i  ..Agents  wanted  where  we  have  none 

>tpDK«fftf  _ ,  * 


YES,  WE 

PAY  FREIGHT 


and  give  a  large  cash  discount  on 
25  rods  or  more  of  the  Frost  Fence. 
Better  still,  we  give  you  a  fence  that 
looks  better  and  wears  longer  than  any 
other  niAke.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue. 

H.  B.  Dhake  &  Co.,  29  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
The  Fkost  Wire  Fence  Co., Cleveland, o. 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE! 

lOAIINo.  9  Steel  Wire.  Well  Galvanized.  Weighs 
K  more  than  most  fences.  1 6  to  85c  per  rod 
.  delivered.  We  sell  all  kinds  offence  wireat 
wholesale  prices.  Write  for  fence  bonk  show- 
u  lng  llOstyles.  The  Brown  Keneetind. 
b  ire  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A  Power  to  Fit. 

Buy  a  power  to  lit  your  needs,  don’t  try  to  fit  your  needs 
to  a  power  some  one  wants  you  to  buy.  You  know  what 
you  want  to  accomplish,  we  know  what  our  powers  will 
do.  Let  us  get  together  and  work  the  problem  out  right. 

First  Cost  Not  Everything 

Some  look  only  at  first  cost.  Others  look  more  at  duty, 
service,  requirements,  responsibility  of  the  makers  and 
the  help  they  get  from  them.  We  get  letters  from  both 
classes,  but  we  sell  most  to  the  latter. 


T  YOU  MAY  NEED  HELP.  No  gasoline  engine  made  will  run  right  without  intelligent  hand- 

liBg.  Conditions  may  arise  where  you’ll  need  advice  or  assist- 
I  ance  Noother  concern  takes  the  care  of  its  patrons  that  we  do.  Organization,  facilities  men- 
I  all  at  your  disposal  if  you  use  our  engine.  Write  for  our  Farm  Power  book  ’ 

Ifh 


an  uu  y uui  uisposai  h  you  use  our  engine,  write  tor  our  Farm  Power  book. 

The  Fairbanks  Cos,  New  York.  «,banA  iBaIti,n0or^,.Bai,9n0r’ Me- Boston.  Buiiaio.  Haruord, 

11  New  Orleans.  Phil’a.,  Pittsburg,  Syracuse.  London.  Eng’ 


t  i 


ABENAQUE 


Write  for  Free  Cat.  O. 


99  COMBINATION  CIRCULAR  AND  DRAG 
SAW  OUTFIT  WITH  5  H.  P.  ENGINE. 

Everything 
on  one  set 
of  trucks. 
Simple, 
Strong, 

Easy  to 
Operate. 

GASOLINE 
ENGINES 

and 

SAW  RIGS 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  WestminsterSta.,  Vt. 


lO  Lights 
lO  Hours 
lO  Cents 


Name 

Town 


Make  Yotxr  Own  Light 

The  Fairbanks-Morse  Electric  Light  Outfit  gives 
plenty  of  good  light  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Gas,  Gasoline  or  Kerosene  Engines  for  all  purposes, 
from  2  h.  p.  up. 

Cut  out  complete  advertisement  and  send  to 

Fairbanks,  Morse  6v  Co., 

Morvroo  St.,  Chlcecgo,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  C  598 
Gasoline  Engines. 

I  may  want _ h.  p.  to  run _ 

_ Street  No. _ 

. State _ 


DON  *T  BUY  GA  SO  LINE  ENGINES 

revolutionizing- gas  power.  Costs  Less  to  Buy  and  Less  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  No  vibration.  Can  be  mounted  on  any  wagon  at  small  cost— portable,  sta¬ 
tionary  or  traction.  Mention  tins  paper.  Send  for  Catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  PLMP  CO.,  Mfrs.;  Meagher  15th  St«.,  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUR ^FIFTY-SECOND  ^ YEAR. 
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Two  Questions  About  Fertilizers. 

A.  C.,  Springfield,  L.  I. — Most  of  the  farm 
land  on  the  west  end  of  Long  Island  is  now 
owned  by  speculators  who  let  it  from  year 
to  year,  hence  it  has  been  treated  with  only 
chemical  fertilizers  during  several  years  past, 
and  will  not  now  with  these,  produce  a  pay¬ 
ing  crop ;  farmers  must  put  on  nitrate  of  soda 
during  the  growing  season.  What  is  wrong? 
Are  the  “complete  fertilizers’’  not  up  to 
standard,  or  is  the  theory  of  chemicals  as 
plant  food  erroneous?  The  farmers  who  have 
leases,  or  own  their  land,  are  beginning  to 
use  manure,  and  during  the  growing  season, 
soda.  The  other  farmers  would  like  to  go 
on,  and  are  willing  to  buy  chemicals  in  bulk, 
but  do  not  know  how  to  do  the  mixing.  The 
second  question  is,  would  it  do  to  mix  the 
chemicals  with  short  or  fine  manure?  Ten. 
12  and  15  years  ago  these  farmers  could 
point  to  bumper  crops  from  the  use  of  800 
to  1,000  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre,  but 
now  they  get  poor  crops  on  the  same  land 
with  double  the  amount  of  fertilizer,  and 
costing  50  per  cent  more  per  ton.  If  any 
fertilizer  man  has  an  article  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  old-time  crops  here — even  at  $50 
per  ton — there  is  a  fortune  waiting  for  him. 
This  is  no  idle  challenge,  for  there  are  hon¬ 
est.  industrious  farmers  about  here  who  owe 
hundreds  of  dollars  for  fertilizers  and  are 
willing  to  do  almost  anything  to  pay  their 
debts.  Chemicals,  when  used  intelligently, 
and  by  those  who  understand  their  use,  with 
other  fertilizers,  may  not  do  much  harm, 
but  used  entirely,  and  by  ignorant  people, 
they  have  produced  a  bad  condition  of  the 
land  and  the  finances  of  the  farmers. 

Ans. — We  have  visited  a  number  of 
farms  on  Long  Island  where  for  some 
years  fertilizers  have  been  the  only  source 
of  plant  food — aside  from  the  small 
amount  of  manure  made  from  work  horses 
and  a  few  cows.  These  farms  are  in  good 
condition — the  soil  being  more  productive 
than  ever  before.  On  most  of  these  farms 
a  rotation  is  followed,  containing  grain 
and  grass — the  sod  and  stubble  affording 
considerable  vegetable  matter.  The  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  large  quantities  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  on  light  soil  will  in  time  make  such 
land  unproductive.  Bene  is  a  much  better 
source  of  phosphoric  acid  on  such  land. 
.Manure  helps  in  such  cases,  not  only  by 
supplying  vegetable  matter,  but  being  al¬ 
kaline,  it  overcomes  the  sourness,  part  of 
which  is  due  to  the  acid  phosphate.  All 
kinds  of  chemicals  do  not  give  such  re¬ 
sults,  as  is  proved  by  farms  in  South 
Jersey  where,  year  after  year,  chemicals 
alone  are  used  without  manure  or  even 
green  crops.  These  soils  are  light  in 
character  and  they  produce  abundant  crops. 
Heavier  soils,  or  those  containing  some 
clay,  will  “cake’’  and  become  hard  and 
sticky  unless  well  supplied  with  manure 
or  bulky  green  crops.  Such  soils  are  often 
helped  by  an  application  of  lime — a  ton 
or  more  to  the  acre.  1  he  lime  not  only 
sweetens  the  soil,  but  opens  it  and  makes 
it  more  friable.  We  should  lime  these 
soils,  use  less  acid  phosphate,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  put  part  of  them  into  crops  like  cow 
peas  and  rye  to  be  plowed  under.  The 
short  manure  would  without  doubt  help. 

Melons  on  Light  Soil 

I.  IF.  A.,  Smithville,  A7.  J. — I  have  here  a 
farm  of  light,  shallow  sandy  soil,  which  has 
never  had  much  fertilizer  of  any  kind,  and 
which  burns  very  badly  in  a  dry  season.  I 
am  using  green  crops  turned  under  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  humus,  and  raising  chiefly  sweet 
potatoes,  peas,  beans,  etc.  This  year  I  wish 
to  try  watermelons  and  cantaloupes ;  some 
suggest  should  do  well  here.  I  tried  a  few 
with  the  result  that  the  muskmelons  when 
ripe  instead  of  being  netted  or  ribbed  as 
should  be  were  as  smooth-skinned  as  a 
banana  and  were  mealy  and  insipid  in  taste. 

I  used  well-rotted  manure  in  hills,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  as  directed  for  culture.  Can  you  tell 
me  how  to  obviate  this?  Also,  can  some 
of  your  readers  who  have  had  success  in 
raising  watermelons  on  similar  land,  tell  their 
methods.  Do  you  recommend  Spring  sowing 
of  vetch  (Vicia  villosa)  on  such  land  for 
early  pasture  and  to  turn  under  for  fertilizer? 

Ans. — New  land  is  always  preferable 
for  growing  good  muskmelons  and  it  will 
to  some  extent  reduce  the  danger  from  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases.  It  is  also  very  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  seed  be  of  good  quality;  they 
should  be  saved  from  melons  that  are  of 
good  flavor  and  the  specimens  should  be 
fully  developed  and  healthy.  A  great 
many  growers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Havor  of  melons  is  affected  by  planting 
seed  from  fruits  that  were  grown  near  or 
in  adjoining  fields  of  cucumbers,  squash 
and  pumpkins.  Of  this  I  am  not  sure,  but 


where  cucumbers  and  muskmelons  are 
grown  close  together  I  would  not  use  the 
seed  of  either  of  them,  for  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  believe  the  seed  would  to  some 
extent  be  affected.  Of  late  years  however, 
the  Melon  blight  has  affected  the  quality 
of  the  cantaloupe  more  than  all  other 
causes  combined.  This  disease  makes  its 
appearance  about  the  first  of  August,  and 
from  the  very  first  contact  the  flavor  and 
quality  of  the  melons  are  destroyed  and 
the  fruit  never  matures.  About  the 
only  remedy  for  this  disease  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  is  a  weak  solution  of 
Bordeaux  Mixture.  The  cultivation  of 
the  watermelon  is  in  all  respects  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  the  muskmelon,  ex¬ 
cept  that  being  a  larger  and  stronger- 
growing  plant,  it  requires  planting  at 
greater  distances  apart.  The  hills  should 
not  be  less  than  eight  feet  apart  each 
way.  It  delights  in  light  sandy  soil,  and 
will  not  grow  satisfactorily  on  heavy,  clay¬ 
ey  lands.  The  best  results  are  always  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  liberal  use  of  stable  manure; 
at  least  two  forkfuls  to  each  hill.  Firm 
this  well  by  the  use  of  the  feet,  cover  the 
compost  with  two  inches  of  soil ;  use  seed 
freely  and  cover  to  a  depth  of  one  inch. 
Thin  them  out  gradually  to  a  stand  of  two 
strong  plants  to  each  hill ;  cultivate  thor¬ 
oughly  until  the  vines  meet  in  the  rows. 
Keep  the  soil  free  from  weeds.  Winter 
vetch,  Vicia  villosa,  is  recommended  for 
Fall  sowing  with  rye,  which  serves  as  a 
support.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  remaining  green  all  Win¬ 
ter  ;  can  be  harvested  or  plowed  under. 
Sow  one  bushel  per  acre  together  with 
one-half  bushel  of  rye.  Spring  vetch  or 
tares  is  sometimes  grown  with  oats  sown 
in  Spring  while  ground  is  cool  and  moist. 

T.  M.  WHITE. 

Tools  for  Cultivating  Orchard. 

B.  C.  B.,  KampviUe,  III. — My  land  is  in 
apple  trees,  one  to  four  years  planted,  and 
I  wish  to  know  the  experience  and  advice 
of  The  It.  N.-Y.  “family”  who  have  used 
the  Cutaway  disk  and  the  solid  disk  for 
cultivating  trees  and  preparing  land  for 
clover,  cow  peas,  etc.  Which  is  the 
better?  Is  there  another  tool  better  suited 
for  the  purpose?  Could  either  be  used 
successfully  in  breaking  up  land  (clayey 
loam)  and  preparing  seed  bed  that  was  in 
peas  or  clover  last  year?  The  land  is  very 
rolling,  and  on  the  roughest  parts  I  am 
trying  the  sod  method  and  the  growth  is 
very  satisfactory.  The  hired  man  “species” 
being  almost  extinct,  and  4,000  trees  to  care 
for,  make  a  change  of  methods  necessary. 

Ans. — Our  choice  for  such  work  is  the 
Cutaway,  unless  there  are  too  many  stones. 
When  weighted  down  and  power  enough 
to  haul  it  the  Cutaway  will  tear  up  the 
soil  properly  for  grass  seeding. 


Cohn  fob  Green  Manure. — Have  any  of 
The  It.  N.  -Y.  readers  had  any  experience 
in  sowing  corn  to  plow  under  as  a  fertilizer, 
and  what  were  the  results?  I  sowed  three 
acres  last  year,  and  most  farmers  think  it 
will  sour  the  ground  and  make  it  unfit  for 
crops  without  lime.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  some  one  as  to  the  value  of  green  corn 
as  a  fertilizer.  e.  w. 

Tunnelton,  Pa. 


THE 


MAYFLOWER 


MANURE  SPREADER 

EASY  TO  OPERATE 

The  construction  is  so  simple  and  durable  that  it  never  gives 
any  trouble.  Tho  driver  completely  controls  the  feed  from  his 
seat  without  stopping  the  machine.  Wrought  steel  wheels 
with  wide  tires.  Can  be  turned  in  its  own  length. 

EASY  TO  LOAD 

The  wagon  is  built  very  low  and  can  be  loaded  quickly  and 
easily. 

EASY  TO  BUY 

The  enormous  saving  In  time  and  labor,  its  superiority  over 
others,  make  it  an  investment  that  pays  for  itself  in  a  short 
The  price  is  so  reaso-able  that  yon  can  hardly  afford 
be  without  it.  Booklet  free  upon  request,  describing  tho 
Spreader  and  giving  prices. 

I9PLB9BNT  CO.,  Cortland,  N.  T. 


Success- 

There’s  Hard  Work 
at  this  End 
of  a  Spreader 


Here’s  the  business  end. 

It  shows  where  the  troubles  lie  with  most 
spreaders. 

See  the  solid  steel  brace  from  beater’s  end 
to  the  axle.  That  gives  it  the  most  solidly 
seated  beater  made. 

Then  note  the  drive  chain.  There  could 
not  be  a  more  direct  application  of  power 
from  wheel  to  beater. 

And  that’s  all  important.  "We  learned  by 
experience  to  do  away  with  the  gear  drive; 
that  power  must  be  applied  direct;  that  the 
steel  pin  chain  beats  anything  else  for  trans¬ 
mitting  power  from  wheel. 

Harpoon  teeth  (new  feature)  cut  all  straw 
and  keep  beater  ends  clean. 

Adjustable  Pulverizer  Rake  is  an  exclusive 
Success  feature— makes  manure  as  fine  or 
coarse  as  wanted. 

These  are  just  a  few  Success  features — 
things  that  go  to  make  up  the  superiority 
it  enjoys  over  other  spreaders. 

The  large  axle  in  the  Success  is  another 


ing  to  remember.  Larger  than  in  any 
ther  spreader.  Experience  shows  the 
necessity. 

Its  frame  is  second  growth  white  ash. 

Never  a  set  screw  to  hold  parts  to  shafting. 

It  has  a  force  feed  which  is  under  per¬ 
fect  control.  East  as  wanted,  slow  as 
wanted,  locked  going  up  hill  or  down,  no 
racing  of  apron. 

These  are  pointers. 

They  are  on  the  Success  spreader  because 
experience  covering  nearly  30  years  has 
demonstrated  that  they  are  essentials. 

Experience  should  count  for  something. 
Don’t  get  the  impression  that  manure 
spreaders  are  all  alike  or  nearly  alike.  Don’t 
be  misled  by  a  startling  advertising  head¬ 
line. 

Do  a  little  investigating  before  you  buy. 

Inquire  of  other  users.  You  will  find  al¬ 
most  as  many  Success  spreaders  in  use  as  all 
other  makes  combined. 

The  Success  Spreader  book  tells  a  truthful 
story  and  tells  it  plainly.  It  will  help  you. 
Let  us  send  you  a  copy. 


KEMP  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Box  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THINGS 

WORTH 
KNOWING 


If  you  arc  going  to  buy 

A  MANURE  SPREADER 


NO  machine  within  his  reach  is  capable  of 
doing  so  much  for  the  farmer  as  the 
modern  manure  spreader. 

But  then  it  must  be  a  machine  with  features — 
features  of  economy  and  efficiency. 

The  I.  H.  C.  Manure  Spreader  has  such  feat¬ 
ures. 

Any  man  of  experience  knows  that  a  spreader 
only  works  perfectly  when  the  load  is  level. 

The  I.  H.  C.  Spreader  is  the  only  spreader 
with  a  vibrating  rake  in  front  of  the  beater  or 
cylinder  which  levels  every  load  and  any  load 
of  manure. 

Any  man  knows  that  the  apron  operates  bet¬ 
ter  when  power  is  applied  at  both  sides. 

The  I  H.  C.  spreader  apron  is  driven  at  both 
sides  from  both  hind  wheels. 

This  saves  all  torsion,  binding,  friction  and 
undue  strain,  and  consequently  saves  break¬ 
ages  and  results  in  lighter  draft. 

One  lever  is  better  than  many  levers  in 
operating  any  machine. 

The  1.  H.  C  spreader  is  the  only  spreader 
which  is  controlled  and  operated  entirely  with 
one  lever. 

It  has  ten  different  feeds — can  be  adjusted 


instantly  while  in  motion  to  spread  three  to 
thirty  loads  per  acre. 

Large,  solid,  steel  axles  front  and  rear — front 
wheels  cut  under — turns  very  short. 

Steel  wheels— no  rotting  or  drying  out.  Broad 
faced  tires  with  turned  in  flange  to  keep  out 
dirt,  mud,  etc.  Lightest  and  strongest. 

Provided  with  traction  lugs  on  rear  wheels — 
will  work  perfectly  oil  hard,  frozen  or  wet 
ground. 

Made  in  various  sizes  to  suit  all  require¬ 
ments. 

The  I.  H.  C-  spreader  will  distribute  per¬ 
fectly  manure  of  all  kinds — wet,  dry.  mixed, 
strawy,  full  of  stalks,  frozen,  caked,  etc. 

It  may  be  equipped  with  special  features 
known  as  lime  and  drill  attachments  for  dis¬ 
tributing  broadcast,  or  in  drills,  fine  manure, 
commercial  fertilizers,  lime,  ashes,  salt,  cotton 
seed  hulls,  land  plasters,  etc. 

Remember  what  we  haye  told  you — it  is  the 
manure  spreader  with  special  features  which 
all  make  for  success. 

Go  to  the  International  Local  Agent  and 
look  it  over,  get  and  read  the  catalogues  or 
write  for  further  information.  It  will  pay* 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America, 

( Incorporated) 

Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 


:  Wri-L” 


The 

Father 

of 

all 

Manure 

Spreaders 


20th  CENTURY 

MANURE  SPREADER 

The  first  successful  spreader  made  (1875)  was  studied  out  and  made  practical  for 
farm  money-making  by  Joseph  S.  Kemp— the  man  who  supervises  ten 
tion  of  that  great  machine— T*--  "  ' 


ip— the  man  who  supervises  the  cons 

.  ,  ,,  - --  -he  80th  Century  Spreader.  The  name  “Kemp” 

etands  for  the  newest  in  spreader  improvements;  it  means  that  all  practical 
Ideas  that  haye  been  wortfi  putting into  a  spreader  have  been  added  to  the  20th 
Century,  until  it  now  stands  the  King  of  Manure  Spreaders.  31  years  of 
manure  spreader  building  have  taught  us  how  to  make  for  you  a  machine 
that  s  rigid,  strong,  durable,  practical;  a  money-maker,  time-saver,  wage- 
cutter.  It  enhances  the  value  of  your  farm.  Increases  your  crops,  helps 

you  make  more  money,  quicker.  To-day’sthe  day  to  write  for  our 

free  catalog.  It  answers  your  every  question.  Ask  for  Book  No.A-J 

The  J.  S.  Kemp  Manufacturing  Co, 
lewark 


There 

IS 

no 

Other 
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CHEMICALS  OR  WOOD  ASHES? 

IF.  A.  B.,  Interlaken,  N.  T. — I  can  buy 
hard  wood  ashes  for  $10.50  per  ton,  which 
analyze  five  per  cent  potash,  1  y,  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid,  30  per  cent  wood  lime.  Or, 
in  place  of  this  I  can  buy  for  $10.50  600 
pounds  fresh  ground  lime,  200  pounds  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash,  400  pounds  acid  phosphate 
(16  per  cent).  Which  combination  would  be 
preferable  to  apply  to  apple  or  pear  orchards 
in  bearing? 

My  own  experience  is  that  I  should  pre¬ 
fer  the  ashes,  as  I  have  always  found  that 
there  is  something  in  wood  ashes  of  value 
over  and  above  what  the  chemists  are  able 
to  find  in  them,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  fruit  fertilizers  that  one  can  get. 
I  use  large  quantities  with  marked  suc¬ 
cess  both  in  the  peach  and  apple  orchard. 

Connecticut.  J.  H.  hale. 

Several  years  ago  I  used  a  carload  of 
Canada  ashes,  which  I  was  satisfied  was 
as  good  as  the  best.  I  used  them  on  or¬ 
chards  and  other  crops,  and  did  so  liber¬ 
ally,  but  the  results  were  disappointing,  and 
from  my  past  experience  with  wood  ashes 
I  should  decidedly  give  preference  to  the 
same  money’s  worth  of  good  commercial 
fertilizer.  Charles  black. 

New  Jersey. 

My  experience  with  ashes  and  lime  is 
limited  to  a  few  applications  of  Canada 
hard  wood  (unleached?)  ashes  from  which 
we  saw  but  little  benefit,  and  to  one  or 
two  applications  of  stone  and  air-slaked 
lime  which  were  without  noticeable  results, 
which  I  believe  proves  that  our  soil  is 
not  in  an  acid  condition.  We  are  using 
acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash, 
shovel  mixed,  and  also  a  high-grade  tank¬ 
age  to  which  we  add  potash.  After  10 
years  use  can  see  no  reason  to  change. 

New  York.  e.  w.  barnes. 

If  the  wood  is  burned  in  small  quantities 
over  grate  bars,  so  the  ashes  can  drop 
through  and  cool  quickly  in  the  pit  below, 
which  is  cleaned  frequently,  as  is  the 
case  in  a  kitchen  range,  I  would  prefer  the 
ashes  to  the  chemicals.  Such  ashes  have 
given  me  most  excellent  results,  using 
from  a  peck  to  a  half  bushel  to  a  tree, 
according  to  size  of  the  tree.  If,  however, 
the  ashes  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the 


answer,  but  on  average  soil  we  would  use 
more  nitrogen  and  more  potash.  This 
mixture  contains  16  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
100  of  potash  and  over  200  of  phosphoric 
acid.  Our  idea  of  a  good  corn  fertilizer 
is  at  least  50  pounds  of  nitrogen,  140  of 
potash  and  160  of  phosphoric  acid. 
Nitrate  of  soda  is  not  the  best  form  of 
nitrogen  to  use  on  corn.  It  is  the  most 
soluble  form,  and  with  the  small  amount 
you  intend  using  there  will  be  little  of  it 
left  after  June.  You  must  remember  that 
corn  makes  its  most  rapid  growth  in  July 
and  August.  The  theory  of  a  fertilizer 
for  corn  is  to  use  organic  forms  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  like  dried  blood,  tankage  or  bone, 
which  slowly  decay  in  the  soil,  and  be¬ 
come  available  late  in  the  season.  A 
much  better  mixture  would  be  400  pounds 
dried  blood  or  tankage,  300  muriate  of 
potash  and  1,300  acid  rock.  If  you  are 
planting  on  a  clover  sod  this  small 
amount  may  answer,  but  on  ordinary  soil 
we  would  use  at  least  500  pounds  per  acre. 
We  would  not  use  the  lime  with  this 
fertilizer  on  the  corn,  but  on  the  wheat. 

Frogs  in  Springs. 

A.  II.  8.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. — Water  is  piped 
to  my  house  from  springs  which  are  walled 
up  six  or  eight  feet.  Somehow  frogs  have 
got  into  the  spring,  causing  trouble,  especially 
when  the  water  is  low.  How  can  they  be  got 
out? 

Ans. — If  the  springs  are  small  the  sim¬ 
plest  protection  against  frogs  would  be  to 
set  up  a  series  of  iron  posts  or  stakes — 
say  pieces  of  three-quarter-inch  gas  pipe 
— and  stretch  around  these  a  strip  of  gal¬ 
vanized  wire  netting  with  half-inch 
meshes.  This  should  effectually  keep  them 
out  after  they  are  once  removed,  provided 
the  connection  with  the  ground  is  made 
close.  This  could  be  done  effectually 
and  permanently  by  removing  the  earth 
around  the  outside  of  the  netting  and 
bedding  the  posts  and  netting  in  a  curbing 
of  cement  or  concrete  six  or  eight  inches 
thick.  I  suppose  the  spring  is  not  so 
large  but  that  any  frogs  in  it  could  be  re¬ 
moved  with  a  dip  net,  and  if  the  spring  is 
not  a  pond  in  which  the  water  gets  warm 
in  the  Summer  the  frogs  would  hardly 
breed  there.  f.  h.  king. 


hot  fire  for  a  considerable  time,  the  potash 
is  apt  to  become  overheated  and  vitrified, 
and  is  not  readily  available.  I  have  bought 
such  ashes,  that  analyzed  well  but  were 
very  slow  of  action,  and  for  that  reason 
I  prefer  to  buy  chemicals.  In  fact  I  have 
stopped  buying  ashes  altogether. 

Pennsylvania.  Gabriel  hiester. 


Alfalfa  in  an  Orchard. 

S.  K.  W.,  Stanfordville ,  N.  Y. — If  one  fol¬ 
lows  the  Hitchings  method  with  an  orchard, 
what  is  the  matter  with  Alfalfa?  1 f  Alfalfa 
is  not  suitable  to  grow  in  orchard  for  mulch, 
why  not.  and  what  is  best  grass  for  that 
purpose?  How  would  Tall  Oat-grass  do?  It 
certainly  makes  a  rank  growth  and  remains 
a  long  time  in  sod. 

Ans. — We  would  not  sow  Alfalfa  in  a 
young  orchard.  It  uses  so  much  water 
that  it  will  rob  the  trees  and  stunt  their 
growth.  The  same  is  true  of  grain  or 
any  grass  which  makes  a  quick,  rank 
growth  in  Spring.  The  young  trees  need 
an  abundance  of  moisture.  With  older 
trees  well  established,  the  Alfalfa  might 
answer,  provided  it  was  cut  frequently 
and  part  of  it  left  on  the  ground  for 
mulching.  We  have  seen  an  excellent  or¬ 
chard  about  15  years  old  in  which  Alfalfa 
had  been  seeded  four  years.  Two  cuttings 
were  made  into  hay — the  third  being  left 
on  the  ground.  The  manure  made  from 
feeding  the  Alfalfa  hay  was  hauled  back 
and  spread  over  the  orchard.  Under  this 
treatment  the  trees  were  certainly  in  fine 
condition. 

Fertilizer  for  Corn. 

E.  H.  8.,  Orangeville,  Pa. — Would  you  con¬ 
sider  this  a  good  mixture  for  corn?  I  want 
to  drill  it  over  the  entire  field  with  a  grain 
drill  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  per  acre. 
It  will  cost  me  about  $19.50  per  ton,  not 
counting  anything  for  the  mixing:  100 
pounds  nitrate  of, soda;  200  pounds  muriate 
of  potash;  1.700  pounds  acid  rock,  14  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid.  What  do  you  think 
of  drilling  ground  lime  at  the  rate  of 
10  bushels  per  acre  on  ground  before  plant 
lng  with  corn,  and  the  same  amount  when 
sowing  with  wheat? 

Ans. — On  a  good  clover  sod  this  might 


Glasshouse  Questions. — The  description 
and  picture  of  Mr.  Dexter  Field’s  glasshouse 
on  page  147,  was  of  much  interest  to  me.  I 
want  something  like  it,  not  so  large,  and 
will  get  information  before  I  build.  I  take 
it  the  house  is  not  heated  by  artificial  heat. 
Am  I  right?  How  low  does  the  mercury 
drop  in  Winter  where  he  is  located. 

Ohio.  J,  h.  b. 


Clothing 
Made 
to  Order 
at  the 
Mill 

Save  Half 


Buy  your  clothing  di¬ 
rect  from  the  mill.  Cut 
out  the  dealer’s  profits. 
Get  two  suits  for  the 
price  of  one.  All  wool 
suits  and  overcoats 
MADE  TO  ORDER 
handsomely  trimmed 
and  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Many  pat¬ 
terns  to  choose  from. 


Men’s  wool  Suits 

MADE  TO  ORDER 


$7:22  to  815=22 


Ladies’ 

Spring 

Dress 

Patterns 

in  all 

Shades 


Women’s  dress  goods 
direct  from  the  mill  to 
the  wearer  at  wholesale 
prices.  All  the  newest 
styles  and  colors.  Chev¬ 
iots,  Broadcloths,  Bril- 
liantines,  Panamas, 
Henriettas,  Shepherd’s 
Checks,  Mohairs,  Silk- 
downs.  Every  yard  guar¬ 
anteed.  EXPRESS  CHARGES 
PAID.  Write  for  samples 
and  catalogue. 


CLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
203  Main  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO 

Warranted  Pure  and  Unadulterated. 

THE  BEST  SOURCE  OF  PLANT 
FOOD. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  Basic  Slag,  Potash  Salts 

AND  ALL 

Fertilizer  Materials  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Our  80  Page  Book,  Plant  Food  Problems, 
sent  free  of  charge,  if  you  mention  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Our  Agricultural  Expert  will  test  your  soil  and 
advise  as  to  its  proper  fertilization,  free  of  charge. 
We  distribute  fertilizing  materials  from  New 

York,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C. 

COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY, 

137  Front  Street,  New  York  City. 
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HE  ATTENDS  TO  BUSINESS 

who  goes  straight  to  work  to  cure 

Hurts,  Sprains,  Bruises 

by  the  use  of 

St.  J acobs  Oil 
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and  saves  time,  money  and  gets  out  of  misery  quickly. 

It  Acts  Like  Magic.  Price,  25c.  and  50c. 
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I  J’arvest  is  to  the  swift  IT  The 
growth  is  now  ,  ,  '  har,y.  quick 

-  -V.M  “» 

Zers>  or  ^ert  guanos  „  .  Cs’  cru*  fer- 

need  quick-acting  fenllTT^0^  croPs 
^ers,  which  are  Z  tbe  Bowker 

,Ca,s>  a<Lpted  to  different  r  ^  ^  Cbem~ 
for  use.  They  have  nrod  T*  and  are  all  ready 

t0  P,r°duce  Phenomenal  crops  ^  ^  C°n‘inUe 

/  USed  by  intensive  Lme  **  eXten' 

Mr.  TeZ  / 

C°nn„  had  cabbage  and  beets  i  n  th  ‘WmaDtic’ 
'°th,  grown  on  Bowker’s  ah  ’emarketJu ne 
producers.  ’  ahead  of  all  other 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catiln 
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ACME 


SIZES 

3  to  17  feet 

Agents 

Wanted. 


I  deliver  f.  o.  b.  at 


Pulverizing  Harrow 

Clod  Crusher  and  leveler. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest 
Riding  Harrow  on  earth.  The 
Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pul¬ 
verizes,  turns  and  levels 

all  soils  for  all  purposes. 
Made  entirely  of  cast 
iron 

Catalog  and  booklet. 

An  Ideal  Harrow"  by 
Henry  Stewart  sent  free- 
Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  M  inneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  etc, 


DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 


BRANCH  HOUSES:  1  1 0  W.  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO.  240-244  7th  Ave.  S.,  MINNEAPOLIS.  1 3 1 6  W.  8th  St., 
KANSASCITY,  MO.  216  1  Oth  St.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Cor.  Water  and  W.  Cay  Sts.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

PLEASE  MENTION  T1IIS  PAPER. 
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Ties 

every 
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without 
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The  Binder  YOU  Want 

Whv  Because  ifc  does  the  work  just  as  you  want  it 
"J  —just  right.  It  cuts,  reels,  elevates  and  binds  any 
kind  of  grain  on  any  kind  of  ground;  handles 
down  and  tangled  grain  perfectly  and  is  light  in  draft.  It 
represents  23  years  of  experience  in  binder  building  and 
practical  use  in  the  field.  That  proves  the, 

JOHNSTONconbt.noeertal 

is  not  an  experiment.  As  practical  use  has  suggested 
improvements,  they  have  been  added— then  tested— then 
perfected— until  we  have  produced  a  binder  THAT  DOES 
THE  WORK  RIGHT.  WIIY?  Because  its  elevators  can’t 
clog— they’re  self-adjusting  to  light  and  heavy  grain;  its 
knotter  is  gear  driven— never  fails  to  work;  reel  is  gear 
driven  and  adjustable  to  all  conditions;  levers  are  all 
right-hand;  all  canvasses  have  tightners  with  wood  bear¬ 
ing  boxes  that  can  be  easily  replaced.  Send  for  our  free 
catalog  and  get  ALL  the  good  points— reasons  why  it  is 
the  binder  to  buy. 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.,  BOX  801,  BATAVIA,  N.  V. 
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Fall -Plowed  Sod  for  a  Carden. 

R.  Boston,  Mass. — My  ground  for  a  gar¬ 
den  this  year  is  a  piece  of  plowed  sod 
(plowed  last  Fall),  which  has  been  in  grass 
for  25  years  or  more.  Can  I  get  good  results 
from  it  in  growing  vegetables  without  buy¬ 
ing  manure?  On  account  of  the  high  price 
of  manure  around  here  I  should  like  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  it  if  I  felt  the  results  would  war¬ 
rant  ’t.  The  soil  is  naturally  dark  and  good 
and  well  drained.  I  shall  have  a  small 
amount  of  hen  manure.  Could  I  use  this 
profitably  in  the  drill  or  hill  for  special 
crops,  like  onions,  corn,  potatoes,  etc.?  Would 
it  be  better  to  mix  it  with  soil  ? 

Ans. — You  can  make  a  good  garden  on 
Fall-plowed  sod,  but  you  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  sweat.  The  old  sod  will  fill  the 
ground  with  grass,  and  extra  finger  work 
will  be  needed.  A  good  dressing  of  high- 
grade  potato  fertilizer  on  that  sod  will 
provide  plant  food — the  trouble  will  be  in 
keeping  it  clean.  The  hen  manure  may 
be  crushed  fine  and  scattered  along  the 
rows — worked  in  with  a  rake.  Do  not, 
however,  expect  a  good  garden  without 
the  use  of  fertilizer. 

Corn  or  Potatoes  for  Sod. 

T.  B.,  Maine. — Which  is  the  better  rota¬ 
tion,  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  clover ;  or,  pota¬ 
toes,  corn,  oats,  clover?  That  is,  in  a  four 
years’  rotation,  which  would  you  put  on  the 
sod,  corn  or  potatoes?  Why?  What  differ¬ 
ence  would  you  advise  between  light  loam, 
medium  loam,  and  clay  soils?  I  wish  to  use 
yard  manure  for  the  corn  and  fertilizers  for 
the  potatoes. 

Ans. — With  us  the  better  rotation 
would  be  corn,  potatoes,  oats  and  clover, 
though  we  should  sow  Crimson  clover  or 
rye  in  the  corn  and  rye  after  digging 
potatoes.  We  always  like  to  plant  corn 
on  a  sod  with  the  manure  if  possible,  and 
use  fertilizer  on  potatoes.  Corn  is  the 
best  crop  for  sod.  It  makes  its  best 
growth  in  late  Summer  when  the  plant 
food  in  the  sod  is  rapidly  given  up.  The 
roots  of  corn  are  specially  designed  for 
working  in  the  sod.  The  corn  crop  leaves 
the  soil  mellow  and  full  of  decaying  hu¬ 
mus — a  condition  much  better  for  pota¬ 
toes  than  the  fresh-plowed  sod.  Of 
course  the  fertilizer  will  be  put  on  the 
potatoes,  since  they  are  the  money  crop 
of  the  rotation.  We  would  make  no 
difference  in  the  rotation  on  the  different 
soils,  but  should  expect  the  best  potato 
crop  on  the  medium  loam.  We  should 
use  extra  potash  when  fertilizing  the 
lighter  soils,  and  try  to  obtain  some  form 
of  drainage  for  the  clays.  We  should 
sow  rye  or  Crimson  clover  in  the  corn 
both  to  obtain  more  humus  to  plow  un¬ 
der  and  to  save  fertility.  After  the  pota¬ 
toes  are  dug  we  would  scratch  in  rye  with 
a  harrow  without  plowing.  This  method 
would  be  useful  here — in  Maine  local 
conditions  might  not  permit  them. 

Soft  Water  Turns  Hard. 

A.  M.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. — Three  years  ago 
I  purchased  a  farm  which  had  a  large  cis¬ 
tern  in  the  woodhouse.  The  cistern  is  a 
large  tank  or  wooden  tub  set  down  in  the 
ground  with  a  platform  on  top  and  a  pump 
in  cistern.  When  I  moved  on  farm  the 
water  in  cistern  was  soft  and  seemed  to  be  all 
right  until  it  froze  up  in  the  Winter.  It 
was  thawed  out  with  salt  and  hot  water, 
and  since  then  we  have  been  unable  to  get 
any  soft  water  from  the  cistern,  it  being  hard 
like  the  water  from  the  well. 

Ans. — The  hardness  in  the  water  to 
which  your  correspondent  refers  is  in  all 
probability  due  to  the  presence  of  salt  in 
the  water,as  this  has  the  effect  of  making 
“soft”  water  “hard.”  If  a  considerable 
quantity  of  salt  was  used  in  thawing  out 
the  ice  not  only  would  the  water  in  the 
cistern  at  the  time  become  salt,  and  there¬ 
fore  hard,  but  the  wood  lining  would  also 
become  saturated  with  the  salt  of  the 
water,  so  that  even  after  the  cistern  had 
been  entirely  emptied  a  second  filling 
would  receive  some  salt  from  the  wood 
lining  and  still  remain  hard.  The  rem¬ 
edy  would  consist  in  completely  empty¬ 
ing  the  cistern,  which  would  remove  all 
of  the  salt  that  is  contained  in  the  water 
itself,  but  not  that  which  had  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  wood  lining.  If  the  water 
is  not  completely  removed  it  would  re¬ 
quire  a  long  time  to  make  the  water  soft 
again  by  simply  using  the  water  continu¬ 
ously.  For  instance:  if  the  cistern  were 
nearly  full  when  it  froze  and  was  thawed 
out  with  the  salt,  using  out  half  of  the 


water  would  only  remove  half  of  the 
salt,  so  that  when  the  cistern  filled  again 
it  wo,uld  be  half  as  salt  as  before ;  to  fill 
the  cistern  again  after  using  half  of  this, 
it  would  still  be  one-fourth  as  salt  as  be¬ 
fore,  but  to  empty  it  completely  would 
remove  all  of  the  salt  except  that  which 
had  been  absorbed  by  the  curbing,  and 
this  may  not  be  enough  seriously  to  af¬ 
fect  the  water.  f.  h.  king. 

Cow  Peas  and  Other  Green  Crops. 

G.  W.  .S'.,  Pennington,  N.  J. — Would  it  be 
advisable  to  plant  cow  peas  with  the  corn  and 
beans,  all  in  the  row,  with  the  planter.  How 
much  extra  fertilizer  for  the  beans  and  peas 
per  acre?  IIow  much  more  would  the  beans 
and  peas  add  to  the  work  of  cutting  up  the 
corn  to  shock  by  hand,  or  would  it  not  he 
feasible?  In  sowing  cow  peas  for  a  hay 
crop  and  to  fertilize  the  ground  for  corn  on 
corn  stubble  would  it  be  best  after  the  pea 
hay  is  off  to  sow  rye  or  Crimson  clover  to 
turn  under  in  the  Spring  to  plant  to  corn 
again?  How  much  cow  peas  per  acre  and 
how  much  rye  or  Crimson  clover  per  acre?  I 
have  two  plots  of  land  I  would  like  to  alter¬ 
nate  every  other  year  in  corn.  I  keep  little 
stock.  There  are  about  14  acres  in  the  two 
plots.  Can  I  do  it  with  cow  peas,  rye  or 
Crimson  clover?  At  what  stage  of  growth 
should  the  cow  peas  be  cut  for  hay?  Soil 
is  clay. 

Ans. — We  should  sow  cow  peas  rather 
than  Soy  beans.  The  plan  of  putting  the 
cow  peas  with  the  corn  has  not  proved 
very  satisfactory  with  us.  It  adds  greatly 
to  the  labor  of  cutting  the  corn.  In  the 


South  a  favorite  plan  is  to  wait  until  the  [ 
corn  is  “laid  by”  and  then  sow  a  row 
of  cow  peas  midway  between  each  two 
rows  of  corn.  This  gives  time  for  a 
good  growth  of  the  peas.  We  give  the 
entire  field  to  the  cow  peas.  After  early 
potatoes  or  similar  crops  they  make  a 
fair  growth.  Yes,  after  the  cow  pea  hay 
is  cut  we  would  cut  up  or  plow  the  stubble 
and  sow  either  rye  alone  or  rye  and 
Crimson  clover.  This  combination  has 
given  us  good  results.  Where  cow  peas 
are  drilled  three  pecks  will  do — when 
broadcast,  five  pecks  per  acre.  We  use 
one  bushel  of  rye  or  12  pounds  Crimson 
clover  seed  per  acre.  It  is  quite  possible 
in  your  latitude  to  alternate  that  field. 
Plant  half  in  corn  and  the  other  half  in 
cow  peas.  Cut  the  latter  when  the  first 
leaves  begin  to  fall.  Work  up  the  stubble 
with  disk  or  Cutaway  harrow,  and  sow 
rye  and  Crimson  clover.  Next  year  plow 
this  under  and  plant  corn.  We  would  use 
400  pounds  acid  phosphate  and  150  pounds 
muriate  of  potash  per  acre  on  the  cow 
peas.  At  the  last  cultivation  of  the  corn 
sow  rye  or  Crimson  clover  ahead  of  the 
cultivator.  _ 

Reformer:  “Did  your  two  years  in  the 
penitentiary  do  you  any  good?”  Ex- 
Convict  :  “I  should  say  so !  I  learned 
three  new  ways  of  cracking  a  safe.” — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  gua-antee,  page  IS. 


Accuracy  Is  not 
mere  chance  any 
more  thanthe  high 
scores  of  a  crack  shot. 

The  accuracy  of  the  Stevens 
barrel  is  the  result  of  best 
material,  best  workmanship 
and  careful  testing  at  every 
point. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Firearms 

will  interest  you.  140  pages, 
describing  different  styles, 
how  to  select  a  rifle,  how  to 
care  for  a  rifle,  talks  on  am¬ 
munition,  and  much  other 
valuable,  information.  Send 
4  cents  in  stamps  to  cover 
postage,  and  we  will  send  it 
free.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  write  to  us. 

J.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co. 

200  High  Street 
Chicopee  Fails,  Mass.,  (J.  S.  A. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Locust  Tree  Culture.— The  planting 
of  locust  trees  for  timber  and  posts  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico  has  been  an  almost 
unbroken  tale  of  failure  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  for  the  last  60  years  or  more,  yet 
the  artificial  propagation  of  this  most  use¬ 
ful  and  fast  growing  tree  is  now  more 
strongly  urged  than  ever.  Extensive 
plantings  by  railroad  companies  for  tie 
purposes  are  reported  in  the  newspapers, 
amounting,  in  the  case  of  one  Pennsylvania 
road,  to  a  million  and  a  half  trees,  and 
other  similar  but  less  extensive  projects 
under  both  corporate  and  individual  man¬ 
agement  are  said  to  be  under  way.  In¬ 
quiries  constantly  come  from  farmers  and 
land  owners  concerning  the  best  methods 
of  growing  locust  from  seeds  or  suckers. 
It  seems  as  if  the  history  of  almost  uni¬ 
form  disaster  in  the  culture  of  locust  is 
likely  to  be  overlooked  or  forgotten,  but 
there  is  little  real  probability  that  better 
success  will  reward  present  efforts  than 
those  of  the  past. 

The  Black  or  Yellow  Locust. — There 
are  two  native  trees  commonly  called  lo¬ 
cust,  an  eastern  species,  Robinia  Pseuda- 
cacia,  known  locally  both  as  Black  and 
Yellow  locust,  and  the  Honey  locust  of 
the  Middle  West,  Gleditschia  triacanthos. 
In  these  remarks  we  refer  wholly  to  the 
eastern  tree,  giving  it  the  most  usual 
name  of  Black  locust.  The  wood  is  in 
every  way  more  valuable  than  that  of 
the  Honey  locust,  and  if  it  could  be  had 
in*  quantity  in  large  sizes  would  likely 
be  the  most  precious  of  our  forest  pro¬ 
ductions,  used  for  its  beauty  and  iron¬ 
clad  durability  alike  in  the  finest  cabinet 
work  and  in  the  most  important  building 
operations.  As  it  now  grows,  every  piece 
of  locust  timber  of  sufficient  length  to 
make  a  fence  post,  four  inches  square,  is 
worth  from  25  to  50  cents,  according  to 
locality,  and  the  supply  rarely  equals  the 
demand.  In  actual  durability  in  the  soil 
Black  locust  probably  excels  all  other 
native  woods.  Sound  posts  known  to  be 
in  place  for  50  to  70  years  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon,  and  the  average  life  of  a  good  post 
can  safely  be  reckoned  as  between  35  and 
40  years.  Osage  orange,  Catalpa  speciosa 
and  Red  cedar  are  about  the  only  rivals 
of  locust  in  durability.  The  first  is  a  small 
tree,  rarely  furnishing  bulk  enough  for 
ties  or  posts,  but  is  exceedingly  lasting. 
Catalpa  is  now  in  great  favor,  and  is 
largely  planted,  being  of  rapid  growth 
and  comparatively  free  from  insects.  It 
is  probably  inferior  to  locust  in  actual 
durability,  but  is  a  promising  tree  for 
culture.  Red  cedar  is  still  abundant  in 
the  Atlantic  Coast  region,  and  as  it  is 
of  slow  growth  and  scarcely  half  as  last¬ 
ing  as  locust  has  not  yet  been  regarded  as 
worth  planting  for  economical  purposes 
Black  locust  appears  to  have  originally 
grown  only  east  of  the  Allegheny  Moun¬ 
tains,  between  New  York  and  Georgia,  but 
by  emigration  and  artificial  dispersion  the 
seeds  have  been  carried  over  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  north  temperate  zone,  and 
the  tree  is  now  established  in  many 
foreign  countries  as  well  as  over  the 
greater  part  of  North  America,  growing 
with  much  vigor  and  reaching  full  ma¬ 
turity  only  in  the  comparatively  few 
localities  where  its  natural  insect  parasites 
have  not  been  able  to  follow. 

The  Locust  Borer. — Several  insects  ha¬ 
bitually  prey  on  the  Black  locust,  depend¬ 
ing  entirely  on  this  tree  for  their  develop¬ 
ment  through  the  larval  stage  of  their  ex¬ 
istence.  One  tunnels  the  leaflets  and  an¬ 
other  produces  the  well-known  gall-like 
enlargement  of  the  growing  twigs.  Both  do 
considerable  injury,  but  the  worst  of  all  is 
the  larvae  or  grub  of  a  common  long¬ 
horned  beetle  seen  abundantly  in  late 
Fall  feeding  on  the  pollen  of  goldenrod 
and  wild  Aster  blooms.  The  eggs  are 
deposited  in  the  locust  in  the  soft  layer 
of  cambium  or  new  wood  of  the  year’s 
growth,  and  the  larvae,  after  gaining  suffi¬ 
cient  strength,  bore  through  the  wood  of 
the  trunk  and  large  branches  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  finally  rendering  it  useless  for 
economical  purposes,  and  often  in  the 
end  killing  out  the  tree,  which,  however, 
usually  attempts  to  prolong  its  life  by  a 
plentiful  production  of  suckers  from  the 
roots.  This  borer  has  accompanied  the 
Black  locust  through  the  greater  extent 
of  its  dissemination,  but  has  never  become 
established  in  the  extreme  western  part 
of  the  United  States,  especially  California, 
where  the  tree  vigorously  flourishes,  nor 
in  any  European  country.  Locust  is  high¬ 
ly  appreciated  abroad  as  an  ornamental 
tree,  and  has  been  most  successfully  culti¬ 


vated  in  Germany  and  Hungary  for  its 
excellent  timber,  which  is  in  high  demand 
for  posts,  railway  ties,  mine  props  and 
grape  trellis  work.  In  Hungary  especially 
it  is  grown  with  much  profit,  and  is  given 
the  foremost  place  among  deciduous  trees 
for  economic  use.  European  insects  do 
not  trouble  it,  and  our  borer  has,  so  far, 
never  appeared  there. 

About  80  years  ago  William  Cobbett,  a 
noted  English  economical  writer,  strongly 
advocated  the  planting  of  the  American 
Black  locust  in  the  British  Islands,  urging 
its  great  advantages  over  all  other  trees, 
but  foresters  were  skeptical  and  still  con¬ 
tinue  raising  larches,  firs,  oaks  and  other 
slow-developing  species,  though  locust  is 
known  to  grow  admirably  in  the  soil  and 
climate  and  to  remain  entirely  free  from 
the  terrible  insect  handicap  it  must  strug¬ 
gle  against  in  its  native  home.  An  early 
adoption  of  locust  would  have  been  of 
incalculable  value  to  the  timber  interests 
of  Great  Britain. 

No  Way  to  Control  the  Pest. — If  lo¬ 
cust  has  met  with  tardy  appreciation 
abroad  the  admirable  qualities  of  the  wood 
early  impressed  American  settlers,  and  as 
the  forests  thinned  out  some  effort  was 
made  to  preserve  and  extend  native  stands 
of  this  valuable  tree.  As  emigrants 
pressed  westward  over  the  plains  seeds 
were  carried  by  the  homeseekers,  and  so 
successfully  grown  that  the  great  Upper 
Mississippi  Valley  soon  became  almost  a 
grove  of  locusts.  Whole  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  were  fragrant  in  Spring  with  the 
blooms  of  locusts  that  bordered  the 
streets,  and  prairie  farmers  planted  acres 
of  the  favorite  tree,  hoping  to  use  the 
wood  from  them  for  their  greatly  needed 
fence  posts.  In  the  rich  soils  the  young 
locusts  grew  amazingly  and  soon  reached 
the  seed-producing  stage,  but  before  they 
came  to  real  maturity  the  eastern  borer, 
which  had  been  left  behind  in  the  quick 
march  of  emigration,  came  in  force  and 
destroyed  the  trees  as  if  by  pestilence. 
The  remains  of  these  early  plantings  have 
been  largely  grubbed  out  to  make  room 
for  profitable  crops,  but  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous  growth  of  young  trees  from 
seeds  and  suckers,  just  enough  to  keep  up 
breeding  places  for  the  beetles.  Some  of 
the  earliest  planted  trees  grew  to  be  a 
foot  in  diameter  and  furnished  some  use¬ 
ful  timber  before  borer  infection  became 
general.  Similar  loss,  though  in  less  de¬ 
gree,  has  followed  most  plantings  in  other 
localities.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  practical  remedy  for  locust  pests.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  destroy  many  of 
the  adult  beetles,  owing  to  their  roving 
habits,  and  the  larvae  spend  their  entire 
growing  existence  within  the  tissues  of 
the  plant,  where  they  cannot  be  reached  by 
insecticides.  The  only  plausible  remedy 
suggested  is  spraying  the  trees  with 
whale-oil  soap  or  some  other  offensive 
preparation  in  Autumn  to  discourage  the 
deposition  of  eggs  under  the  bark.  This 
is  possible  in  a  small  way.  but  is  alto¬ 
gether  too  uncertain,  laborious  and  ex¬ 
pensive  for  general  use.  Occasional 
trees  everywhere  escape  serious  injury 
from  the  various  insect  parasites,  and  it 
may  be  some  are  more  resistant  than 
others  to  their  attacks,  so  that  if  persis¬ 
tently  bred  from  a  more  or  less  immune 
race  might  be  finally  established.  The 
freedom  from  injury  that  we  occasionally 
notice  in  fine  old  specimens  is,  however, 
generally  ascribed  to  specially  favorable 
situations  such  as  well-fertilized  door- 
yards,  the  vicinity  of  cattle  pens,  etc.,  en¬ 
couraging  growth  and  reducing  the 
chances  of  infestation. 

Not  Likely  to  Die  Out. — While  Black 
locust  in  this,  its  native  country,  is  gen¬ 
erally  dwarfed  or  killed  off  before  useful 
maturity  by  its  insect  foes,  it  is  not  likely 
to  die  out  as  a  species.  It  freely  seeds 
when  very  young,  and  possesses  an  enor¬ 
mous  root  vitality,  throwing  up  suckers 
with  the  utmost  freedom  when  the  roots 
or  main  trunk  are  from  any  cause  injured. 
The  various  insect  pests  affect  only  its 
growing  tissues,  not  its  organs  of  repro¬ 
duction,  so  that  there  is  always  abundant 
increase,  even  from  stunted  specimens. 
From  unknown  causes  there  is  occasional 
diminution  in  the  activity  of  its  parasitic 
enemies,  and  fairly  vigorous  local  growths 
soon  follow.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
watch  the  fate  of  the  present  large  plant¬ 
ings.  if  indeed  they  exist  anywhere  ex¬ 
cept  on  paper.  The  chances  appear  to  be 
that  they  will  meet  with  early  destruction, 
but  some  unlooked-for  natural  cause,  or 
discovery,  may  avert  the  expected  disas¬ 
ter.  There  is  every  reason,  however,  to 
encourage  locust  planting  in  the  distant 
localities,  not  infested  with  the  borer,  and 
to  experiment  in  a  small  way  in  preserv¬ 
ing  native  stands.  w.  v.  f. 
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TO  INSURE  KILLING  THE 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

PREPARE  YOUR  OWN 

LIME  SULPHUR  WASH 

AND  BE  SURE  TO  USE 

FLOWERS 


(Note  the  Spelling) 


Leggett’s  Dusters 


DISTRIBUTE 
INSECTICIDES 
IN  DUST  FORM 
saving  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  when  other 
methods  fail. 

NO  BARREL  OF  WATER  TO  HAUL 


LEGGETT’S 

CHAMPION 
, DUSTER 


Two  Acres  of  Potatoes 
dusted  per  hour. 

Several  styles  for 

GARDEN, 
FIELD 

OR 

ORCHARD 

Our i spray  Calendar  gives  concise  information  regardlug 
Dusters  and  Materials.  Mailed  on  request. 

Leggett  &  Bro.,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca. 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
lonarchMachlntnrCo.,  Room  161,  39  Cortland!  Si..  New  York. 


SPRAY  OR  SURRENDER 

that  is  the  ultimatum  that  in¬ 
sects  and  fungi  have  served 
on  every  fruit-grower  of 
America.  If  you  do 
not  heed  the  warning 
you  will  not  get  profits 
from  your  orchards. 
Every  man  who  sprays  intel¬ 
ligently,  at  the  proper  time, 
finds  it  the  most  profitable 
operation  on  the  farm. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue 
of  the  ECLIPSE  Spray  Pumps 
and  outfits. 

Morrill  &  Morley,  Beaton  Harbor,  Mich. 


High  Grade  Brass 

Sprayers 

Single  and  double  act¬ 
ing.  Bucket,  Knapsack. 

Barrel,  Pumps,  nozzles 
and  appliances. 

>  Best  and  most  complete  pump  andN 
sprayer  line  made.  Catalog  free. 

BARNES  MF6.  C0„  DepL  13,  Mansflald,  Ohio, 


-BOOK  ON  SPRAYING 

Stud  for  a  copy  of  our  new  book  on  how 
to  spray.  Contains  valuable  formulas, 
and  also  describes  the  PERFECTION  SPRAY- 
ER— simplest,  strongest,  most  powerful  sprayer  ever 
invented.  Don’t  buy  a  sprayer  until  you  get  this  book. 
THOMAS  PEPFLKR,  Box  45,  Hlghtstown,  N,  J. 


WEBSTER  BASKET  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  the  best 
WIRE  SEWED 


99$ 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 

$100,000  offered  for  one  In¬ 
vention;  $8,500  for  another. 
Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and 
“What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  your 
patent  for  sale  at  our  expense. 
Chandiee  &  Chandlee,  Patent  Attorney*, 
979  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BERRY  BASKET 


Box 


ON  THE  MARKET. 

Get  our  catalogue  with  prices 
before  ordering  elsewhere. 

WEBSTER  BASKET  CO., 

35,  Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  New  York. 


OF  SULPHUR 

BERGEN  PORT 

Brand,  which  is  prepared  especially  for 
Spraying  Purposes.  Combines  easily, 
quickly  and  completely  with  Lime.  In¬ 
sist  on  having  it.  Ask  your  Dealer  or 
write  to  the  manufacturers, 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO., 

28  Burling  Slip,  New  York. 

KIL'®=SGALE 

Kills  the  Scale,  a  combination  of  Soluble  Petro¬ 
leum  and  sulphur.  Write  for  circular.  On  sale  in 
New  York  by  Henderson  &  Co.,  Stumpp  &  Walter, 
Weeber  &  Don,  and  Philadelphia  by  H.  A.  Dreer 
and  H.  F.  Michell. 

Ciy^wqciv  fattwie? 

The  great  soil  improver  for  Peas,  Beans,  Clovers,  &c. 
Write  for  prices  and  circular.  GRIFFITH  &  TUR¬ 
NER  CO.,  211  N.  Paca  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HURSTWI 

POTATO 
.SPRAYER  . 

*REETRIAL| 

Sprays  Everything. 

Potatoes,  Truck,  etc.,  4 
rows  at  a  time,  20  acres 
&  day.  Even  2-acre  grow¬ 
ers  say,  “Pays  for  itself 
first  season,”  as  it  has  *o  j 
many  use9.  (Also  a  first  class  Tree  Sprayer). 

Has  HIGH  PRESSURE,  and  delivers  a“FOG'Tike  spray 
Perfect  agitation.  All  working  parts  made  of  ‘‘BRASS  . 
Runs  very  easy,  a  BOY  16  years  old  can  operate  it  with 
ease.  (Horse-hitch  for  hilly  country).  FIRST  ORDER 
where  no  Agent,  gets  wholesale  price,  or  will  take  extra 
yield  one  acre  our  pay.  Sent  on  10  DAYS'  TRIAL— does 
not  cost  you  one  cent  if  not  satisfac  ory.  GUARANTEED 
for  2  yrs.  We  give  one  aw  ay,  in  each  locality  for  a  little 
help  in  Advertising.  Write  today  for  our  liberal  term9. 

H.  1.  HURST  MFG.  CO.,  1 501  North  Street,  Canton,  0. 


Automatic  In  every  section,  including  pressure, 
direction  of  spray  end  the  removing  of  any  sedi- 
01  clog  nozzles- 

Mas  no  equal  for  Orchards,  Vineyards,  or  Row 
Crops.  86-page  booklet  T  free.  Agents  wanted. 

SPRAHOTOR  CO.f 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y.  LONDON.  CAW. 


Denting  Power  Sprayer 

Self-contained,  simple,  light,  pract¬ 
ical.  Load  it  on  wagon  box  or  tank 
wagon  and  attach  hose  and  you  are 
ready  for  work.  The  Ideal  outfit 
for  orchardlsts  and  park 
managers.  The  only  really 
efficient  gasoline  engine  out¬ 
fit  that  sells  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Everythin;!  in  Sprayers 

Bucket,  Barrel,  Knapsack, 

Hand,  Etc,  outfits  adapted 
to  every  purpose.  Don’t  buy 
till  you  Investigate  the 
famous  Denting  line. 

Catalogue  Free. 


THE  DEMING  CO., 

200  Depot  St. 
SALEM,  OHIO. 


More  Power  Spraying  outfits  with 
our  1*2  and  2 ht  H.  P.  AIK-COOLKI) 
Engines  are  used  than  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  No  water  to  freeze  or  earry. 
It  is  light.  Write  for  Catalog  5  on 
Engines  for  Power  and  Spraying. 


R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 


Ills  Worth  While 

Buy  a  machine  that  does  the  work 
right  —  that  cleans  its  strainer 
automatically  with  a  brush  , 
mixes  liquid  mechanically  so  that 
oliagc  is  never  burned,  but  gets 
ts  due  proportion. 

Empire  King,  and 
Orchard  Monarch 

do  these  things.  They  ihrow  fluent 
■pray,  are  easiest  to  work  and  they 
never  clog.  You  ought  to  know 
more  about  them.  Write  for  in¬ 
struction  book  on  spraying,  form¬ 
ulas,  etc.  Mailed  free. 

FIELD  FORCE  PIMP  CO., 

No.  2  11th  St.  ,  Elmira,  N .  Y. 


SPRAYING 

FRUIT  TREES 

is  no  longer  an  experiment, 
hut  a  necessity.  Prevents 
wormy  fruit  by  destroy¬ 
ing  all  insect  pests 
and  fungus  diseases. 
Every  farmer,  gar- 
dener,f  rui  tor  flower 
grower  should  write 
for  my  free  cata¬ 
logue,  describing  21 
styles  of  Spraying 
Outfits,  and  contain¬ 
ing  a  full  treatise  on 
spraying  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  crops,  and  much 

_  valuable  information. 

WM.  STAHL  SPRAYER  CO.,  Box  70  L  Quincy,  III. 


^Auto-Spray 

4  gal.  tank,  brass  pump,  operates  by 
compressed  air.  12 strokes  give  pressure 
to  spray  yA  acre.  Auto-Pop  Attachment 
cleans  nozzle  every  time  used;  saves 
half  the  mixture.  Best  line  high  grade 
sprayers,  hand  and  power,  in  America. 
Catalog  free.  Good  agents  wanted. 

E.  C.  BROWN  CO., 

28  Jay  St.(  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FLEXIBLE 

Garden  Implements 


FOUR  TOOLS  and  TRUCK.  Has  Cultivating  Rakes 
Gopher  Blades,  Chisel  Edged  Cultivators,  Bar  Share 
Plow  aud  Truck.  THE  O  NLY  FLEXI BLE  PLOW. 

Catalog  Free.  The  Mobile  Garden  Implement  Mfg  Co  ,  27  Oak  St.,  Mt.  Gilead,  O. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


All  Sorts. — People  find  fault  with  me 
because  I  “write  in  small  type.”  It  is 
hard  for  old  eyes  to  read  it.  So  I  will  try 
larger  type  awhile.  I  will  put  notes  from 
others  in  the  small  type,  not  because  what 
I  write  is  better,  hut  to  form  a  contrast. 
It  is  a  temptation  to  use  small  type  so  as 
to  crowd  more  into  a  given  space,  but 
after  all,  we  would  all  do  better  to  con¬ 
dense  and  say  what  we  have  to  say  in 
fewer  words.  .  .  .  The  snow  and  cold 

have  upset  the  early  garden  plans.  Some 
neighbors  on  the  light  valley  lands  had 
plowed  a  few  strips  by  March  15,  and 
were  all  ready  to  plant  peas  when  the 
storm  came  upon  them.  Now  that  will 
be  postponed  for  some  time.  I  was  just 
at  the  point  of  ordering  my  trees  sent  on, 
expecting  to  get  them  all  planted  by  April 
1.  As  it  is  I  doubt  if  they  get  in  much 
ahead  of  the  ordinary  time.  After  all, 
it  seems  that  one  year  with  another,  there 
is  not  much  change  in  the  date  of  farm 
operations.  We  are  in  better  shape  with 
our  farm  work  than  ever  before  at  this 
season.  Most  of  the  manure  has  been 
hauled  out  and  spread,  the  hotbeds  are 
running,  the  pruning  is  nearly  all  done, 
and  the  posts  for  the  fences  have  been 
cut  and  hauled  where  they  are  needed. 
We  are  all  ready  for  Spring  to  open  in 
earnest.  ...  I  think  I  have  spoken  of 
two  blocks  of  peach  trees — some  700  in 
all — that  have  not  made  the  growth  I 
would  like.  One  of  them  is  the  original 
Stringfellow  orchard.  I  planted  June  buds 
in  crowbar  holes  and  neglected  them.  The 
trees  are  now  undersized,  but  are  loaded 
with  fat  peach  buds.  The  soil  is  so  poor 
that  not  even  weeds  of  any  respectable 
variety  will  grow  there.  I  need  something 
to  mulch  those  trees,  and  it  is  a  hard  haul 
up  hill  from  the  barn.  I  think  of  working 
the  "round  very  shallow  in  a  strip  about 
five  feet  wide  on  each  side  of  the  rows 
of  trees  several  times  up  to  the  first  of 
July.  Our  chicken  manure  will  be  scat¬ 
tered  around  these  trees,  and  also  about 
three  pounds  of  lime  to  each  tree  and 
one  pound  or  more  of  potash.  This  soil 
lacks  potash,  and  is  sour.  After  July  I 
shall  mulch  around  the  trees,  scattering 
the  seeds  and  chaff  that  are  left  in  the 
haymows  when  the  hay  is  taken  out.  We 
also  hope  to  tear  up  the  middles  in  some 
way  and  sow  buckwheat  and  turnips. 
From  the  present  outlook  we  shall  be  able 
to  give  our  trees  better  care  than  they 
ever  had  before. 


The  Storm. — It  came  upon  us  without 
warning.  The  night  before  I  had  planned 
to  burn  brush,  but  morning  found  the  air 
full  of  whirling  snow.  It  looked  like  the 
starting  of  the  blizzard  of  18  years  ago, 
except  that  the  air  was  not  cold.  Most 
of  us  found  jobs  indoors,  except  Seymour, 
who  went  to  the  woods  to  cut  fence  posts. 
Our  Wyandotte  eggs  for  hatching  came  in 
the  storm,  but  it  was  not  cold  enough  to 
injure  them.  The  storm  kept  blowing  on 
through  the  day  and  night,  but  as  the 
nercury  did  not  fall  we  were  not  greatly 
alarmed  about  the  fruit  buds.  I  was 
suffering  from  a  bad  attack  of  neuralgia 
in  the  side — a  new  thing  for  me — so  I 
must  confess  that  late  in  the  afternoon 
I  went  to  bed.  The  little  girls  came  with 
their  flower  seeds,  and  we  looked  them 
over  and  planned  the  flower  garden. 
Philip  will  give  them  space  in  the  hotbed 
to  start  the  pansies  and  pinks,  and  to 
hear  us  talk  Hope  Farm  is  to  burst  into 
into  beauty  this  Summer  and  no  mistake. 
We  shall  learn,  I  fear,  that  much  talk  is 
only  tongue  deep.  The  little  boy  has 
started  lettuce  and  radishes  in  window 
boxes,  and  is  transplanting  them,  lie  came 
and  talked  that  over,  so  that  I  forgot  a 
good  share  of  the  neuralgia  until  the 
children  went  to  bed.  The  snow  turned 
to  sleet  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the 
morning  we  found  8  to  10  inches  with 
a  thin  crust.  I  hoped  it  would  melt  as 
fast  as  it  came,  but  the  weather  has  turned 
colder,  and  we  are  likely  to  see  some  of 
this  snow  in  the  fence  corners  by  the 
middle  of  April.  So  far  as  I  can  see 
no  damage  has  yet  been  done  to  the  peach 
buds.  I  have  brought  twigs  in  and  put 
them  in  water  to  find  that  the  bloom 
forms,  so  I  am  hopeful  that  we  may  get 
some  peaches  yet.  The  storm  kills  off 
some  of  our  early  plans,  but  it  is  a  poor 
farmer  who  can’t  raise  several  crops  of 
plans  in  a  season.  After  all  such  a  storm 
is  an  aggravation.  You  can  use  neither 
deigh  nor  wheels  on  the  road  with  any 
satisfaction,  and  the  mud  and  slush  make 
a  great  nuisance.  There  are,  however, 
pleasant  breaks  in  storms  and  neuralgia. 
1  he  little  girl  came  home  from  church  to 


sav  that  Father  was  elected  president  of 
t  ie  temperance  society.  T  did  better  in 
jnat  contest  than  I  did  running  for  the 
Legislature — because  no  one  ran  against 
>ne  1  1  he  doctor  came  and  pronounced  my 

trouble  a  bad  case  of  “shingles.”  I  don’t 
recall  anything  more  painful  since  the 
days  when  T  was  taken  out  behind  the 
barn  for  an  attack  of  shingles  of  a  some¬ 
what  different  character.  These  are  the 
unhappy  days  when  Mother  can  come  and 


point  her  finger  and  say :  “No,  you  are  not 
going  out  to  the  barn  at  all !  You  are 
just  going  to  lie  quietly  here  until  you  arc 
better !” 

Rent  of  Land. — This  problem  comes  to 
me  from  Pennsylvania: 

I  have  an  opportunity  to  rent,  a  piece  of 
land,  without  any  buildings  or  fruit,  con¬ 
taining  25  to  30  acres;  about  one-third  of 
this  land  is  in  new  meadow,  one-third  is  old 
meadow  to  he  plowed  for  corn  ;  the  remainder 
was  in  corn  last  year  and  will  lie  available 
for  oats.  This  is  fairly  good  land,  as  land 
goes  in  western  Pennsylvania,  and  I  should 
like  your  opinion  as  to  what  would  he  a  fair 
money  rental  per  acre  for  this  one  season’s 
crop.  c.  J.  w. 

I  have  never  had  any  experience  in  rent¬ 
ing  land.  We  have  a  house  which  we 
rent,  and  I  have  figured  it  about  this  way: 
The  house  cost  so  much  money.  If  I  had 
the  cash  and  put  it  into  a  safe  bond  and 
mortgage  or  into  a  savings  bank  it  would 
pay  from  four  to  five  per  cent  interest 
clear.  When  I  rent  the  house  in  place 
of  the  money  I  must  pay  taxes  and  repairs, 
and  also  allow  for  decay  of  buildings.  So 
that  in  order  to  get  my  five  per  cent  on 
the  cost  of  the  house  the  tenant  must  pay 
me  more  cash  than  the  bank  or  the  mort¬ 
gage  would,  as  I  must  pay  the  difference. 
Suppose  your  house  and  ground  repre¬ 
sents  an  outlay  of  $4,000  in  cash.  The 
taxes  are  $50,  the  repairs,  one  year  with 
another  $50  more.  A  rent  of  $25  per 
month  would  leave  you  clear  just  five  per 
cent  on  your  money,  with  nothing  to  off¬ 
set  the  slow  decay  of  the  house.  Your 
$4,000  in  cash  might  draw  interest  for  40 
years  and  still  be  $4,000.  Now  in  renting 
a  piece  of  land  without  buildings  I  should 
expect  to  figure  about  the  same  way.  How 
much  money  have  I  in  this  farm,  what  are 
the  taxes  and  how  much  poorer  will  one 
crop  leave  it?  It  would  not  be  fair  to 
figure  on  what  such  land  ought  to  be 
worth,  but  the  basis  should  be  made  on 
what  it  represents  in  cash.  A  tenant  can 
if  he  tries,  do  considerable  damage  to  land 
in  a  single  season.  If  I  rented  land  for 
one  year  I  should  make  it  a  part  of  the 
contract  to  provide  clover  and  turnip  seed 
to  sow  in  the  corn  and  rye  after  potatoes. 
In  this  section,  all  these  things  considered, 
I  should  say  that  $5  per  acre  would  be  a 
fair  cash  rent. 

Profanity. — Under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  you  would  hardly  expect  me  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  subject  here.  Yet  my  good 
friend  Dr.  Eastwood,  in  discussing  the 
need  which  farmers’  wives  have  of  greater 
enjoyment  and  a  wider  view  of  life  says: 

It  is  altogether  too  had  that  the  damnable 
people  that  with  their  automobiles  usurp  the 
good  roads  to  the  exclusion  of  this  particular 
class  that  so  much  need  the  change  and  ex¬ 
hilaration  of  a  drive  behind  a  good  horse, 
should  be  permitted  to  perpetrate  so  selfish 
and  cruel  an  act  of  injustice.  No  word  less 
strong  and  emphatic  than  the  one  I  have 
used  fits  the  occasion.  1  do  not  regard  it 
as  profane  at  .all.  It  is  a  pity  indeed  thn 
any  restriction  should  be  put  upon  its  use 
upon  suitable  occasions.  And  this  I  em¬ 
phatically  regard  as  such  a  one.  But  still 
I  hope  that  1  will  not  shock  your  sense  of 
propriety  by  my  use  of  it.  w.  o.  EASTWOOD. 

Dr.  Eastwood  doesn’t  shock  me  in  the 
least.  The  conduct  of  some  of  these  auto¬ 
bogs  warrants  even  stronger  language. 


The  other  day  I  read  of  a  wealthy  man’s 
wife  who  told  her  husband  that  she  was 
willing  to  ride  in  his  auto  while  going  away 
from  home,  but  she  would  come  back  by 
train,  for  after  a  good  dinner  there  was 
too  much  alcohol  aboard  the  driver !  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  dictionaries  the  word  is 
not  considered  profanity  unless  specially 
classed  with  others.  The  auto  drivers 
have  made  life  a  terror  to  many  women 
who  like  to  drive  a  good  horse.  Some  of 
the  auto  drivers  ought  to  be  compelled  to 
dig  tunnels  and  run  their  devil  machines 
underground.  h.  w.  c. 


KEEPING  APPLES  FOR  HOME  USE. 

Several  years  ago  I  met  ®.  B.  Van  Or¬ 
man,  of  Iowa,  and  being  of  one  mind  our 
conversation  drifted  to  fruit.  Among  other 
things  he  said :  “I  keep  apples  right  up 
to  May  and  .Tune,  and  they  keep  improving 
in  flavor  all  the  time,  and  I  have  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  trouble  and  loss.”  I  said:  “IIow 
do  you  do  it,  for  I  want  to  know  and  have 
it  on  paper?”  lie  said  :  “Take  your  apples 
as  soon  as  gathered.  Get  good  tight  barrels 
or  boxes,  line  the  bottom  and  sides  with 
paper,  then  with  a  vessel  of  water  by  your 
side  and  a  pile  of  paper,  take  the  sound 
apples  without  worms  or  bruises,  dip  each 
one  in  the  water  and  wrap  it  in  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  place  in  the  box  or  barrel,  and 
place  also  a  sheet  of  paper  between  each 
layer  of  fruit.  When  the  box  or  barrel  is 
full  head  or  nail  up  tight.  They  can  be 
kept  almost  anywhere  except  in  a  warm 
place.  I  usually  place  mine  against  the 
north  side  of  the  house,  and  throw  some  old 
trash  or  carpets  over  the  barrels  and  let 
them  go.  If  one  rots  it  will  not  affect  the 
rest,  and  the  flavor  grows  better  to  the  end. 
I  never  open  a  box  or  barrel  until  I  take  it 
in  for  use ;  have  kept  them  in  this  manner 
for  the  last  10  years.  My  first  experiment 
was  with  leaves,  hut  they  affected  the  flavor 
somewhat."  If  this  experiment  is  true,  and 
it  will  cost  very  little  to  try  it,  the  keeping 
of  apples  for  the  family  is  solved,  and  will  be 
as  great  a  boon  as  water  glass  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  fresh  eggs.  I  would  leave  at 
least  one  package  where  it  would  freeze,  not 
in  the  open  air  or  uncovered,  to  learn  the 
effect.  I.et  a  hundred  1  ry  the  experiment 
and  something  good  may  come  from  Mr.  Van 
Orman’s  experiments*  and  experience. 

Kansas.  c.  w.  keifer. 


Make 

By 

Using 

Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks. 

This  truck  will  fit  any  beam, 
right  or  left,  one  or  two  horse, 
wood  or  steel  plow.  A  boy  can 
handle  it  with  ease,  most  of  the 
time  without  his  hand  on  the 
plow.  Regulates  pe  rfectly 
depth  and  width  of  furrow.  Will  balance  plow  in 
hard,  dry,  stony  soil,  and  save  a  third  of  draft  on 
horses.  The  plowman  does  not  need  to  hold  plow 
handles.  Works  perfectly  in  tall  grass  or  weeds, 
turning  them  completely  under.  Thousands  in  use. 

If  it  does  not  do  all  of  these  things,  you  can 
send  it  back  and  we  will  not  only  return  your 
money  but  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Write  for  our  booklet  "Progress  In  Flowlngf.’*  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.  Retail  price  $5.  Get  special  agents  proposition. 

Wonder  Plow  Co.,32  7  Factory  St„  St.  Clair.  Mich. 


you  a  re  iv  o  r 

too  far  away.  We  ship 

CALDWELL 

Tanks,  Towers  and  Wind  Mills  to  every 
state  in  the  country.  The  reason  Is  they 
are  the  best  made  of  any  on  the  market. 
Ask  us  for  references  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood.  We  have  them.  Send  for  Tank 
and  Tower  Catalogue  and  Special  Water 
Works  Catalogue. 

W.  E.  Caldwell  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


EXACT  WEIGHT 

STEEL  LEVERS,  DOUBLE  BEAM,  6  TON  14x8 


Wagon  Scales 


$25 


On  trial.  Pay  when  satisfied. 
TRUE  WEIGHT  CO., 

Box  No.  5  BINGHAMTON  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Buy  a  Wagon  This  Year? 

IT  WILL  PAY  TO  FIND  OUT  ABOUT 

THE  MILBVRN  WAGON 

After  all,  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  dollars  more  to  geta  wagon  that  will  last  and  give  good 
service  from  five  to  ten  years  longer  than  a  cheap  wagon,  and  there  is  a 
reason  for  these  few  dollars  more  in  the  cost  price. 

Under  hydraulic  pressure 
a  3-inch  hind  gear  stood  a 
pressure  of  over  30  tons. 
Tlie  axle  did  not  break  but 
the  steel  rod  was  stretched 
Hof  an  inch,  permitting  the 
ends  of  the  axle  to  turn  up 
until  the  skeins  struck  the 
end  of  the  bolster.  When  the  pressure  was 


Take,  for  example,  the 
axle  in  our  thimble-skein 
axle  wagon.  All  wagon 
makers  now-a  days  re-in 
force  their  axle.  Most  of 
them  do  this  by  strapping  a 

KMbfSl?  ““  u‘“ler  UtiTmFORciMlmS 

It  remained  for  the  MILBURN  to  work 
out  the  strong  st  re-inforcement,  however. 

In  the  Milburn  Wagon  a  bar  of  steel  is  inserted 
edgewise  into  a  groove  in  the  bottom  of  the 
axle.  The  ends  of  this  bar  are  forged  to 
%-iueh  round  which  passes  through  the  point 
of  the  skein  and  takes  a  nut.  Skeins  cannot 
get  loose  as  thev  do  when  held  on  by  a  screw 
put  into  the  end  of  the  axle.  The  axle  can 
not  break  until  the  steel  bar  is  brokeu 
end  wise. 


taken  off,  the  axle  came  back  almost  to  its 
original  place.  That’s  the  kind  of  construc¬ 
tion  that  has  made  the  MILBURN  Wagon 
famous.  And  other  parts  of  the  wagon  are 
made  on  the  same  scale.  The  same  difference 
between  the  MILBURN  and  ordinary  wagons 
runs  through  wheels,  box,  gear  and  all.  You 
cannot  afford  not  to  know  these  things,  for 
knowing  them  makes  you  a  more  intelligent 
buyer. 

Our  free  book  is  a  correspondence  school  in  the  judging  of  a  wagon.  It  is  free;  why  not 

write  for  it?  MILBURN  WAGON  COMPANY.  Dept.  R_,  Toledo.  Ohio. 


Uhis  is  Straight  ffiuggy  Ualkf 


30 
Days 
Free  Trial. 


Columbia  Bostonian  <£7K 
Surrey.  Price  only  v  I  J 

Other  Surreys  $49  and  up. 


TWO  YEARS 
IRON-CLAD 
GUARANTEE 


We  believe  that  you  are  entitled  to  the  same  square  deal  RIGHT  to  get  what  you  pay  for  and  ALL  you 
pay  for  in  buying  a  buggy  as  you  demand, ,  for  instance,  when  you  buy  a  horse. 

No  fooling  iu  that  case — is  there?  You’ve  got  a  right  to  know — to  examine,  to  try  out,  to 
make  sure  before  tlie  bargain  is  sealed. 

Well,  why  not  protect  yourself  the  same  way 
in  choosing  a  vehicle?  That  is  precisely  the  right 
you  have  in  buying  a  buggv  from  us. 

We  build  for  you  COLUMBIA  VEHICLES,  and 
sell  direct  from  factory  to  farmer ,  asking  only 
tlie  manufacturer’s  small  profit,  with  no  expens¬ 
ive  dilly-dallying  in  between,  no  sugaring  the 
palms  of  middlemen — jobbers,  wholesalers, 
traveling  representatives,  and  the  like. 

And,  remember,  you  have  the 
privilege  of  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

Please  bear  in  mind,  “30  Days”  means 
thirty  days  from  the  time  you  receive  the 
buggy.  Don’t  forget  that! 

During  that  time  you  can  subject  the  ve¬ 
hicle  to  the  hardest  of  tests  and  thoroughly 
prove  that  it  is  right ,  in  every  detail  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  workmanship.  On  top  of  this  we 
give  you  an  iron-clad  guarantee  for  two  solid  years.  Just  look  at  the  above  picture  of  our  new  model— 


No.  1200— Columbia  Special. 
No  better  buggy  ever  $QQ7B 
made  for  the  price,  00 — 


99 


$50  “COLUMBIA  KING 

Isn’t  It  a  beauty?  The  perfect  product  of  a  quarter  century  of  successful  vehicle  manufacturing.  Good  as  our  former 
models  et  tills  price  have  been,  none  of  tliern  has  touched  tlie  quality  of  the  1906  COLUMBIA  KING  which  we  positively 
guarantee  to  be  equal  In  every  respect  to  any  buggy  sold  In  your  neighborhood,  for  $75  to  $100. 

Herb  arb  Some  of  Its  Special  Featubes:— Bradley  shaft  couplers,  finest  open  head  springs,  long-distance  axles; 
longitudinal  spring,  be^t  quality  screwed  rim  wheels;  roller  wear  Irons;  rubber  padded  steps;  wrought  iron  body  loops; 
rubber  suction  whip  socket ;  high,  padded,  patent  leather  dash ;  heavy  full  length  Brussels  carpet  or  rubber  foot  mat ;  b.avy 
rubber  storm  curtain  and  boot;  special  braced  gear  and  shafts;  “A"  grade  leather  quarter  top  with  all  wool  linings,  rein¬ 
forced  curtains,  extension  joints  and  arm  loops;  16-oz.  English  broadcloth  trimmed  cushion  and  back;  spring  cushion  and 
panel  spring  back,  etc.  We  practically  build  It  to  order,  just  as  you  want  it,  for  $50,  with  any  style  springs,  paintings, 
trimmings  and  top,  and  in  any  size  preferred.  We  make  more  than  250  styles  of  vehicles — buggies,  surries,  pnaetons,  stan¬ 
hopes,  driving  wacons,  business  wagons,  carts,  pony  vehicles,  harness  and  saddles  of  every  description.  All  of  them  are  sold 
under  the  ume  liberal  guarantee,  on  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

OUR  BIG  AXI>  IIASDSOME  NEW  CATALOGUE — FKKK — It  fully  describes  our  entire  line  and  gives  you  a  lot  of 

valuable  iuforujatiou  worth  many  dollars  to  you.  We’ll  gladly  mail  you  a  copy  of  this  beautiful  and  instructive  book.  Address, 

Columbia  Manufacturing  &  Supply  Co.,  ^ncInnati^h'io’. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


DEFECTS  IN  A  BROOD  MARE. 

Would  You  Use  a  Mare  With  Flat  Feet 
for  Breeding? 

Many  excellent  work  horses  have  flat 
feet,  and  should  not  be  rejected  for  that 
reason  if  otherwise  good,  but  select  a  stal¬ 
lion  to  mate  her  with  that  is  inclined 
to  have  mule  feet.  Any  good  horse  is  a 
good  color  for  business.  For  market,  bay, 
brown,  chestnut,  if  dark,  are  the  colors 
that  sell,  other  things  being  equal.  A 
mare  with  bad  head  and  small  eyes,  curby 
formation  in  hocks,  ringbone  or  spavins 
should  be  rejected  as  a  brood  mare,  and 
also  if  blind  from  any  cause  except  in¬ 
jury.  C.  A.  CHAPMAN. 

Vermont. 

Avoid  Bad  Inherited  Qualities. 

If  the  mare  has  inherited  flat  feet  most 
certainly  do  not  breed  her.  If,  however, 
as  is  often  the  case,  the  feet  are  flat  from 
neglect  in  shoeing  properly,  or  with  prop¬ 
er  frequency,  I  should  not  object  to  her 
as  a  brood  mare,  if  she  is  otherwise  sound. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  I  breed  a 
mare  that  had  spavins,  ringbones,  ihor- 
oughpins,  or  any  kind  of  bone  or  wind  un¬ 
soundness.  I  should  not  want  to  breed  a 
mare  that  has  inherited  any  bad  habits, 
such  as  biting  or  kicking.  If  she  had  ac¬ 
quired  them  from  abuse,  and  came  from 
gentle  ancestors,  the  chances  are  more 
than  even  that  if  bred  to  a  sweet  dispo- 
sitioned  sire  she  would  throw  kindly  dis¬ 
posed  foals.  My  experience  is  that  you 
will  get  enough  counterfeits  if  you  breed 
good  sound  animals,  but  if  you  invite 
calamity  you  are  pretty  sure  to  get  it.  As 
to  color,  that  is  another  matter  entirely. 
As  far  as  color  of  the  animal  is  concerned 
for  your  own  use  it  is  of  no  consequence 
whatever.  While  some  have  thought  that 
certain  colors  denoted  unusual  stamina 
we  never  could  get  hold  of  anything  tan¬ 
gible  along  this  line.  But  if  you  are 
breeding  for  the  market,  color  becomes 
a  very  important  essential,  for  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  finicky  on  this  subject.  An  old 
dealer  always  told  his  friends  that  there 
was  only  one  best  color,  and  that  was 
fat,  meaning,  of  course,  that  no  matter 
what  color  a  horse  was  he  must  be  fat 
to  sell  readily.  A  deep,  rich  mahogany 
bay,  a  dark  chestnut  or  a  shiny  black  are 
the  best  colors.  If  you  must  have  white 
make  it  a  well-shaped  star  in  the  fore¬ 
head,  and  if  his  feet  must  be  white  have 
it,  if  possible,  only  on  his  hind  feet,  as 
white  forward  feet  are  not  popular.  But 
if  they  must  all  be  white  have  the  white 
come  half  way  tojffie  knees,  so  the  mark¬ 
ings  will  be  what  is  known  as  white  stock¬ 
ings.  But  solid  color  is  the  thing  if  it 
can  possibly  be  had.  e.  p.  mayo. 

Maine. 

If  the  mare  comes  from  a  family  of 
very  flat-footed  horses,  having  very  thin, 
soft,  hoof  walls,  I  would  reject  her  for 
breeding,  otherwise  I  would  breed  her  to 
a  sire  having  as  nearly  perfect  feet  as  I 
could  find,  and  would  give  the  mare  bran 
and  oats  for  her  grain  feed,  and  would 
expect  the  colt  to  be  foaled  with  sound 
feet.  Then  if  the  colt  is  fed  bran  and 
oats,  and  his  feet  kept  rasped  down  to  the 
proper  length  and  level,  as  all  colts  should 
be,  there  should  be  no  trouble  with  his 
feet.  In  my  opinion  many  more  colts’ 
feet  are  spoiled  by  insufficient  nourish¬ 
ment  and  want  of  care  than  are  spoiled 
by  heredity.  In  selecting  a  mare  for 
breeding  purposes  she  should  be  of  the 
same  type  as  the  sire,  both  as  nearly  per¬ 
fect  as  can  be  obtained,  and  the  mare 
should  be  nearly  or  quite  as  large  as  the 
sire.  Do  not  breed  any  of  the  smaller- 
boned  mares  to  a  draft  sire;  the  result 
is  seldom  satisfactory,  nearly  always  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  blocky,  heavy-legged  little 
horse,  always  good  workers,  but  lacking 
in  quality;  the  country  is  full  of  such. 
The  mare  and  sire  should  be  as  nearly 
alike  as  is  possible,  any  extreme  in  color, 
conformation,  disposition  or  gait  greatly 
increases  the  uncertainty,  and  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  downward  rather  than  toward  per¬ 
fection,  and  no  mare  with  a  nasty  or  vi¬ 
cious  disposition  should  be  used  for 
breeding.  Among  the  draft  breeds,  any 
large,  nice-looking,  straight-legged  mare 
that  is  free  from  ringbone  or  blemishes  of 
that  character  is  suitable  for  the  brood¬ 
mare  list,  but  among  the  smaller  classes  I 
would  draw  the  line  much  closer,  and  re¬ 
ject  all  mares  that  were  not  well  above 
the  average  in  general  appearance, _  or 
that  did  not  have  a  clean,  fast,  springy 
gait.  If  she  skips  her  toes  when  walk¬ 
ing,  or  the  pasterns  turn  inward,  so  that 
she  interferes,  reject  her,  no  matter  how 


fine  she  may  be  in  other  respects,  and  then 
see  that  she  has  clean  limbs  of  good 
length,  set  well  apart,  for  this  class  of 
horses  are  expected  to  keep  up  a  fast, 
graceful  movement  at  all  times,  whether 
at  the  walk  or  trot,  and  there  must  be  no 
constitutional  obstacle  to  that  movement.  I 
have  also  noticed  that  horses  with  straight 
rather  broad  backs  maintain  this  quality  of 
gait  better  than  the  low-hung  type.  Of 
course  everyone  would  rather  breed  to  a 
mare  with  absolutely  sound  wind, but  I  have 
seen  very  good  horses  raised  from  mares 
with  very  thick  wind,  and  never  saw  a 
case  where  the  tendency  has  been  trans¬ 
mitted.  With  my  present  knowledge  of 
the  subject  T  would  not  reject  her  on  that 
account,  as  1  think  that  poor  wind  is  more 
the  result  of  carelessness  or  strenuous¬ 
ness  rather  than  weakness.  Let  me  say 
again,  don’t  mix  the  breeds ;  try  to  im¬ 
prove  or  perfect  them,  but  don’t  try  to 
change  the  style ;  life  is  too  short. 

Pennsylvania.  Charles  j.  wolfe. 

A  Strong  Sire  Needed. 

Briefly  stated,  the  better  the  sire  and 
dam  the  better  the  colt,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  any  kind  or  size  of  mare  bred  to  a 
good  purebred  draft  stallion  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  work  or  draft  horse,  and  many 
times  a  defective  mare,  flat  feet  and  other 
defects,  will  produce  well-made  sound 
stock  from  this  cross.  The  sire  being  many 
times  stronger  bred  than  our  common 
mares  overcomes  the  defects  of  the  dam. 
In  breeding  road  or  coach  horses  with  the 
greatest  certainty  of  success  I  would  tol¬ 
erate  no  unsoundness  or  glaring  defects 
in  the  dam.  No  mare  with  bad  wind,  poor 
eyes,  unsoundness  as  to  limbs  or  feet, 
should  be  bred  to  raise  light  or  heavy 
harness  horses.  In  breeding  work  or  draft 
horses,  one  or  two  crosses  of  good  draft 
blood  in  the  dam  is  a  great  help  in  getting 
animals  with  the  size  and  bone  required  to 
bring  the  highest  market  price. 

e.  s.  AIKIN. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 


All  ages  and  sexes,  son  of  Lord  """ 
Premier,  No.  50001,  the  $1,500  Boar,  at  head  of  herd 
Send  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg-,  Pa. 


Large  English  Berkshires  Irt- 

year  old  Registered  Sow  of  choicest  breeding. 
NUTWOOD  FARMS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y„  R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 


REG.  O.  I.  C.  AND  P.  CHINA  PIGS,  CHEAP. 

JOHN  I..  XREXLER,  Mertztown,  Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 
in  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  postal  card  for  64-page  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Braftleboro,  Vt. 


Degistercd  Ayrshires.  If  yon  want  to  improvo 
your  herd,  purchase  cows  and  young  stock  from 
first-class  milkers  of  strong  constitution  and  the  best 
dairy  type.  Correspondence  solicited.  MAPLE 
ROW  STOCK  FARM,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Cattle,  Berkshire  Hogs, 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  905  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 


C  Al  ET  MALE  anh  fe- 

■  V/  f\  9ALL  MALE  ELK  at 

The  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf,  Flint,  Michigan. 


MILK  TUBES' 


Indorsed  by  leading  veterinary 
surgeons.  Coin  Silver  50c  Set  of  four 
$2.  Teat  Opener  75c.  Dilating  Plug  25c. 
Milk  Fever  outfit  $3.  Teat  Slitter 
$1.50.  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Full  directions. 

GEO.  P.  PILLING  &  SON,  2233  Arch  St..  Phila..Pa. 


Dr.  Holland’s  Medi¬ 
cated  Stock  Salt 

has  no  rival  as  a  Conditioner  and 
Worm  Destroyer.  A  true  remedy 
for  the  ills  of  stock.  Health, Thrift 
and  Rapid  Growth  are  the  results 
of  its  use.  Guaranteed  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  is  claimed  for  it.  Ten 
(10)  feeds  for  a  cent. 

THE  HOLLAND  STOCK  RKSIEPY 
COMPANY,  WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 
Write  for  Booklet,  Agents  Wauteu 


Clip  Your  Horses  in  the  Spring 

They  feel  better,  look  better,  work  better,  and  are  less 
liable  to  catch  cold.  If  you  value  your  horses’  health,  don’t 
let  them  stand  in  a  barn  all  night  with  a  heavy  damp  coat 
of  hair  on.  It  weakens  them  and  they  lose  flesh.  If  clipped 
they  dry  out  quickly,  gain  flesh,  and  can  be  groomed  in  one- 
fourth  the  time.  Progressive  farmers  and  horse  owners  all 
clip  their  horses  in  the  spring.  A  horse  can  be  clipped  com¬ 
pletely  in  30  minutes  with  our 

<-•*>  STEWART 
CUPPING  MACHINE 

flnclosed  Type) 

A  truly  marvellous  clipper— at  the  unheard  of  low  price  $6. 75. 
This  is  by  all  odds  the  most  perfect  clipping  machine  made 
at  any  price.  It  is  built  strong,  turns  easy,  clips  fast  and 
anyone  can  run  It.  Gears  are  all  inclosed  within  dust  proof  metal  case,  and  run 
constantly  in  a  bath  of  oil,  and  so  good  is  it  made  that  the  driving  mechanism  i9 
guaranteed  for  20  years.  Order  one  of  these  machines  to-day  and  clip  your  horses. 
It  will  pay  you  a  hundred  fold.  It  weighs,  boxed.  36  ibs.  Send  32.00  with  your  order 
to-day,  and  we  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  the  balance.  Write  for  FREE  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO.  143  LaSalle  Avenue  Chicago 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES!  BBH2 


Heave  and  Cough  Cure 

A  Specific  for  Wind  and  Throat 
troubles.  25  years  in  Veterin¬ 
ary  practice,  14  years  on  the 
market,  proves  its  worth.  On© 

to  two  cans  will  effect 
a  permanent  cure  for 
_  Heaven.  $1.00  per  can.  All 
dealers  or  sent  direct,  express  prepaid. 

Send  for  booklet  of  endorsements. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

THE  LANGWORTHY  SPAVIN  CURE, 

The  Cure  that  CURES,  has  made  thousands  of 
dollars  for  owners  of  lame  horses  by  making  them 
sound.  Sent  post-paid  to  any  part  of  the  World  on 
receipt  of  Two  Dollars.  Guaranteed  to  cure  the 
worst  cases  of  SPAVIN.  RINGBONE,  SPLINT, 
Etc.,  or  money  refunded.  Send  for  circulars, 
LEYVIS  BROS.,  Proprietors,  Jordan,  N.  Y. 


Kendall'S 


What  horseman  does  not  know 
the  standard  cure?  Infallible 
when  taken  in  time  for  Ringbone, 
Curb,  Splint,  Spavin.  Never 
two  opinions  as  to  its  powers. 

Bone  Spavin  Entirely  Cared. 

Kenton,  Ohio,  Feb.  20, 1905. 
Dr.B.J.  Kendall  Co., 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 
Gentlemen  ■ — 1  bad  a  fine  horse 
which  1  priced  at  4200.00,  which 
got  a  Bone  Spavin  almost  half 
the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg;  I  used  two 
bottles  of  your  liniment  and  en¬ 
tirely  removed  the  Spavin  and 
now  no  one  can  tell  one  limb 
,  from  another. 

Yours  truly, 

Lawrence  Althauser. 

Price  $1;  6  for  $5. 

Greatest  known 
liniment  for  fam¬ 
ily  use.  All  drug¬ 
gists.  Accept  no 
substit  ute 
“  Treatise  on  the 
Horse”  free  from 
druggists  or 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


KENTUCKY  JACK  FARM. 

A  fine  lot  of  big  Black  well-bred 
KENTUCKY  JACKS,  also  Im¬ 
ported  SPANISH  JACKS, 
selected  by  me  personally  from 
the  very  best  breeds  of  Jacks  in 
Spain.  We  furnish  a  certificate 
of  pedigree  witli  each  Imported 
Jack.  Come  and  see  me  or  write 
for  prices.  I  can  please  you. 

JOE  E.  WRIGHT  ,  Junction  City,  Ky. 


KENTUCKY  JACKS 


AND  STALLIONS. 

One  hundred  head  of 
Jacks.  Jennets,  Saddle,  Trotting 
and  Pacing  Stallions  and  some  nice 
\  Poland  China  Hogs,  We  won  more 
premiums  on  Jacks  than  all  other 
breeders  combined  at  Ky.  State  Fair 
1 1905.  Write  for  what  you  want. 

,  F.  COOK  &  COMPANY,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Branch  barn  for  jacks,  Marion,  Kansas. 
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Lady  can  bold  him. 


-  “of the  BEERY  BIT 
TOUR  0  ITS  IN  ONE 

Cure*  Kickers,  Runaways,  Puller*, 
Shyer*,  ele.  Send  for  Bit  on  Trn 
Bay*’  Trial  and  circular  showing 
the  four  distinct  ways  of  using  it. 
Prof.  J.Q.  Beery,  Pleasant  Bill,  Ohio. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Bervl  Wavnes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  oa 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rita,  Ulster  Co..  N.Y. 

THE  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
are  bred  for  large  Production,  Good  Size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  CORTKLYOU,  Neshanic,  N.  J 

The  Edgewater  Herd, 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Holstein  cattle  of  the  purest  breeding.  Chester 
White.  Poland  China.  Berkshire,  Essex,  and  Duroc 
Jersey  Ked  Swine  of  all  ages  A  Splendid  bred  lot 
of  Young  Stock  on  Hand  for  Sale,  also  Choice  Grade 
Dairy  Cows  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 
Address  W.  R.  SELLECK,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

Pure  Bred  Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

From  Registered  and  Record  Stock.  ALFALFA 
SOIL  from  lots  that  have  raised  alfalfa  for  the  past 
five  years.  Prices  moderate.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 

Star  Farm  Holsteins 

$21,000  SPECIAL  30-DAY  SALE  $21,000. 
Largest  Private  Offering  Ever  Made. 

Regular  prices  reduced  25#  to  50#  on  Registered 
Cows,  Bulls,  Heifers  and  Calves  for  30  days  only. 

Chance  of  a  Lifetime.  $5,000  Guarantee. 

Write  for  Illustrated  circulars  and  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  HORACE  L.  BRONSON.  Dept  I>, 
Cortland,  New  York. 

Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

$20.00  to  $25.00 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Write  for  Photographs  and  Pedigrees. 

We  also  offer  special  bargains  in  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  our  great  Sir  Korndyke  Manor  De  Kol  Jr 
RIVENBUBGH  BROS  .  Hillhurst  Farm,  Oneida.  N.  Y 
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Holstein  Cattle. 

Home  of  Lord  Netherland  DeKol.  Great  sire  of  high 
testing  butter  cows.  He  has  34  A.  R.  O.  daughters. 
High  class  stock  at  prices  that  will  make  you  a  profit. 
Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  anything  you  may  need. 

E.  C.  BRILL,  Pougliquag,  N.  Y. 

ICHLAWN  FARM 

HIGH  GLASS  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

F.  P.  KNOWLES,  Auburn,  Mass. 

BULLS  IN  SERVICE. 

■'Canary  Mercedes*  Son,  whose  dam,  Canary 
Mercedes,  has  an  official  record  of  25  lbs.  2  oz.  Butter 
in  7  days.  Her  milk  averaging  4.92  per  cent  butter 
fats  and  4.5  per  cent  fat  for  30  days.  Her  milk,  and 
that  of  tier  five  daughters,  three  of  them  with  records 
over  20  lbs.  all  in  official  tests  averaging  4.15  per  cent 
butter  fats. 

Oakland  Sir  Nanette,  whose  dam,  granddam  and 
sire’s  dam  have  official  butter  records  that  averaged 
22  lbs.,  and  whose  milk  averaged  4.27  per  cent  fats. 
Write  for  information  and  prices  on  choice  animals. 

DEfHCTEDEn  IEQCEVC  Iwillse'l  some  choice  A. 
IlLUlo  I  tntL)  J  Eliot  I  O  J.c.  C.  Heifers  and  heifer 
Calves  from  my  increase.  Prices  moderate.  Also  the 
Imported  Jersey  Bull ‘’Fontaine's  Cicero.  No.  02878.” 
A.  L.  BROCKWAY,  Oakhurst  Farm,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


If  you  are  going  “CaT*’— .C21  I  ■  TIVT  BU,j1"  and  wU1  write  "! 

to  buy  a  ■  ■  ^9  M  »  m  a  M  1  ^  just  what  you  want,  we  will 

send  full  pedigrees  and  descriptions,  together  with  prices  that  will  convince  you  that  we  have  high-class 
animals  at  low  prices.  The  Stevens  Brothers-Hastings  Company, 

BROOKSIDE  HERD.  Lacona,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARHI 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  Proprietors 

Largest  Importers  of  Oldenburg  German  Coach,  Perclieron  and  Belgian 
Stallions  in  America.  Have  Imported  357  head  in  the  last  fifteen  months. 
We  won  all  possible  prizes  shown  for  and  Grand  Championship  with 
our  German  Coachers  and  Belgians  at  the  Lewis  &  Clark  Exposition, 

- - — -  , —  Portland,  Oregon,  at  the  American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show,  Kansas  City, 

Missouri,  and  at  the  Toronto  Exposition  at  Toronto,  Canada,  and  all  the  leading  State  Fairs  and  Horse 
Shows  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  two  years.  We  have  the  prize  winners  of  the  ivorld  and  our  prices 
are  no  higher  than  others.  Write  us  for  further  information.  J.  CROUCH  <&  SON,  La  Fayette, 
Indiana,  Staunton,  Vnginia  and  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

YVe  have  just  received  in  our  Barns  from  Europe,  lOO  Head  of  HIGH  CLASS  GERMAN 
COACH,  PERCHEKON  and  BELGIAN  STALLIONS. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


BEGINNER'S  POULTRY  EXPERIMENT 

Anticipating  the  chicken  business  in  a 
couple  of  years  we  borrowed  an  idle  in¬ 
cubator  a  year  ago,  placed  120  eggs  in  it 
January  28,  1905;  hatched  72  chicks  and 
raised  50  of  them.  Experienced  ones 
said  that  wras  good  for  a  start  in  the 
dead  of  such  a  Winter  as  last  year.  In 
March.  1905.  I  took  a  city  charge  as  a 
minister.  Last  October  we  bought  five 
W.  Wyandotte  pullets,  built  a  pen  out  of 
a  piano  box  and  two  small  annexes  out 
of  two  small  boxes  (see  diagram).  We 
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recently  added  a  cockerel ;  six  chickens 
now  in  all.  The  actual  space  is  less  than 
feet  for  each  fowl.  Portable  drop¬ 
pings  board  and  roosts  are  placed  in  po¬ 
sition  every  evening  and  removed  every 
morning.  The  east  annex  is  used  for 
laying  only,  reached  from  main  pen  by  a 
door.  Small  windows  are  in  all  the  apart¬ 
ments  as  indicated.  The  roofs  of  the 
annexes  are  on  hinges  and  can  be  lifted 
when  necessary.  We  worked  out  this 
ration  and  have  been  feeding  it  daily : 
Wheat,  three-quarters  pound;  corn,  one 
pound;  oats,  one-half  pound,  mixed.  For 
mash,  at  noon  a  mixture  of  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  one  quarter  pound ;  cornmeal,  one- 
Jialf  pound;  bran,  one-half  pound;  Alfalfa 
hay,  small  pinch ;  scraps  from  table.  Beef 
scraps  in  hopper  before  them  all  the  time, 
likewise  grit  and  oyster  shells.  The  yard 
they  run  in  is  18  x  65,  a  cold,  bleak  place. 
No  sun  has  shone  on  the  foxvls  all  Win¬ 
ter.  They  arc  located  right  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  nests 
where  they  lay  (east  annex)  are  within 
two  feet  of  the  cement  pavement,  a  fence 
separating,  and  along  one  of  the  busiest 
streets  of  the  city,  where  runs  a  trolley 
car  every  two  minutes  in  daytime  and 
every  15  minutes  after  midnight.  The 
chickens  roost  within  about  24  feet  of 
this  very  noisy  trolley  line.  They  began 
to  lay  the  last  day  of  December,  1905, 
when  we  got  one  egg  that  was  laid  out  in 
the  yard  on  the  cold  bricks  on  a  cold 
day.  In  January  they  laid  40  eggs;  in 
February  80,  one  egg  more  than  10  dozen 
in  60  days.  Considering  the  unfavorable 
conditions,  isn’t  this  a  pretty  fair  record? 
We  keep  the  pen  floor  covered  with  clean 
litter,  and  remove  (and  save)  the  drop¬ 
pings  every  day.  These  six  fowls  make 
about  one  five-eighths  peach  basket  full  of 
good  fertilizer  per  month.  Of  course 
success  with  a  few  docs  not  guarantee 
success  with  a  large  flock.  Rut  we  believe 
we  have  caught  on  to  the  principles  un¬ 
derlying  any  success.  Theory,  then  ex¬ 
perience,  paves  the  way  to  results. 

_  A.  M.  v. 

CLOTTED  CREAM;  CREAM  CHEESE. 

Would  you  give  me  recipes  for  Devonshire 
cream,  English  cream  cheese  and  French 
cream  cheese — the  latter  as  sold  in  Paris 
ia  little  heart-shaped  baskets?  a.  k.  f. 

Radnor,  Pa. 

1  here  are  slight  differences  in  the 
methods  of  preparing  Devonshire  or 
clotted  cream ;  the  following  is  the  sys¬ 
tem  followed  by  an  experienced  English 
housekeeper:  Set  the  new  milk  in  shallow 
pans  in  cellar  or  milkroom  and  allow  the 
cream  to  rise  for  12  hours;  then  set  the 
pan  on  the  back  of  the  stove  where  it  will 


heat  gradually  without  reaching  the  boil¬ 
ing  point.  An  earthen  pan  is  best;  we 
like  the  .old-fashioned  yellow  crocks,  but 
if  a  tin  is  used  it  should  be  stood  in  an¬ 
other  pan  containing  water,  so  that  there 
is  no  risk  of  scorching,  which  ruins  the 
flavor  of  the  cream.  When  the  cream  be¬ 
gins  to  wrinkle  on  top  remove  from  the 
stove;  if  left  too  long  it  becomes  leathery. 
Cool,  then  skim  the  cream  off  with  a  per¬ 
forated  skimmer.  It  should  be  thick  and 
rich,  yet  without  any  cooked  taste,  and  is 
delicious  with  fruit.  According  to  Mrs. 
Berthe  Julienne  Low,  the  French  cream 
cheese  is  made  just  like  any  other,  mere¬ 
ly  molded  in  the  little  heart-shaped  bas¬ 
kets,  and  served  with  sugar  and  sweet 
cream.  The  English  cream  cheese  seems 
the  same,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of 
powdered  sage  or  other  herbs.  If  anyone 
can  give  us  more  specific  instructions  we 
should  be  glad  to  learn  of  them. 


CONTROLLING  A  RUNAWAY. 

What  Is  the  host  to  do  in  case  a  horse  holds 
the  bit  In  the  teeth  while  riding  or  driving, 
and  runs  away?  How  can  this  habit  be 
broken  ?  s. 

New  York. 

Here  is  a  question  that  should  bring 
out  a  larger  discussion  than  the  balky 
horse  problem.  The  dispositions  of  horses 
are  so  different  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  this 
inquirer  just  what  to  do,  as  I  do  not 
know  what  has  been  done.  I  judge  that  the 
horse  in  question  is  a  light  harness  or 
saddle  horse.  Some  horses  are  hard  bitted 
others  run  for  exercise  and  then  get 
scared  and  others  are  high-lifed,  get 
frightened  and  it  might  be  said  go  crazy. 
This  class  of  animals  should  never  be 
hooked  only  when  they  are  where  it  is 
known  that  they  can  be  controlled.  After 
a  good  lot  of  hard  work  and  constant 
exercise  most  of  these  animals  can  be 
handled  in  safety  but  many  times  it  will 
take  hard  work  to  level  the  heads  of  those 
that  go  crazy  or  get  rattled.  I  have  never 
had  any  trouble  with  this  class  of  animals. 

1  put  on  a  rope  harness  so  they  cannot 
plunge  or  gallop  and  use  a  good  bit  with 
an  over-check  or  the  common  check  with 
a  pair  of  martingales  as  the  case  may  re¬ 
quire.  There  are  horse  breaker’s  hop¬ 
ples  made  so  that  they  prevent  the 
horse  from  kicking  or  jumping  that  are 
very  good.  m.  d.  williams,  d.  V.  S. 


“I’m  glad  Billy  had  the  sense  to  marry 
a  settled  old  maid,’’  said  Grandma  Win- 
kum  at  the  wedding.  “Why,  grandma?” 
asked  the  son.  “Well,  gals  is  hity-tity, 
and  widders  is  kinder  overrulin’  and  up- 
settin’.  But  old  maids  is  thankful  and 
willin’  to  please!” — Modern  Society. 


This  Milk  Cooler  -  Aerator 
Costs  You  Nothing! 

Because  It  earns  its  cost  out  of  whnt  it  save*. 

Your  milk  will  keep  24  to  48  hours  longer— there’ll 
be  no  loss  from  milk  ''returned” 

And  by  preventing  bactoria  growth  and  driving  out 
all  taint  and  odors  your  milk  will  bo  better. 

Butter  and  cheese  from  it 
will  be  finer  flavored  and 
there’ll  be  more  of  it. 

Your  milk  will  be  worth  more  ' 
money. 

THE  CHAMPION 

will  save  your  time— an  hour  at 
each  milking— a  month  a  year. 

These  are  only  some  of  the 
ways  it  earns  its  cost. 

The  Champion  is  onto- 
matio— needs  no  attention. 

Easy  to  clean  as  a  pail.  , 

Catalogue  free.  Write  today, 

ChampionMilk  Cooler  Co.  11th  St.  Cortland,  N.\ 


STEEL  STANCHIONS 

Write  for  new  circular  and  prices. 

F.  R.  &  H.  J.  WELCHER, 

BUTIiEK  8T..  NEWARK,  N.  Y. 


I  nr  CHAIN-HANGING 

1  CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


CHAIN 

HANGING 


STANCHION 


WARRINER’S 

HOLDS  THE 
ANIMALS  AS 
FIRMLY 
AS  RIGID 
STANCHIONS 


W  B.  CRLMB,  73  Main  St.,  Forestville, Conn 
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Dairy  Talks  by  the  EMPIRE,  Dairy  Maid 

Before  You  Buy 

A  New  Separator 

You  Ought  to  Know  the  Facts. 


IF  you  knew/cr  sure  that  one  cream  sepa¬ 
rator  is  a  great  deal  better — better /or you — 
than  all  other  separators; 

If  you  knew  for  sure  that  some  one  of 
them  would  make  more  dollars  for  you  than 
any  of  the  others,  you’d  be  pretty  sure  to  in¬ 
sist  upon  having  that  one.  wouldn’t  you? 

Well,  I  know  that  the 


Improved 

Frictionless 


EMPIRE 


Is  the  cream  separator  that  will  make  the  least  work 
for  you,  save  you  the  most  labor,  give  you  the  least 
trouble  and  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  make  the 
most  dollars  for  you. 

And  I  want  the  chance  of  provinMt  to  you. 

You  are  interested,  for  when  you  buy  a  separator  you 
are  just  as  anxious  to  get  the  best  as  the  manufacturer* 
are  to  sell  an  EMPIRE! 

How  am  I  going  to  prove  it! 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do  on  paper,  because  every 
manufacturer  and  every  agent  Is  continually  claiming 
that  ne  has  the  only  cream  separator  worthy  the  slight¬ 
est  consideration. 

They  can  use  just  as  strong  arguments — on  paper,  as 
I  can.  Between  us  you  are  apt  to  get  confused.  But 
you  need  not  depend  upon  what  any  of  us  say. 

You  can  find  out  for  yourself.  If  you  will  only  examine  an  EMPIRE  you  can  see  how  simple  in  construction  It 
is;  you  can  feel  liow  much  more  easily  ii  turns;  you  see  how  much  more  quickly  andmore  easily  It  can  be  washed, 
and  you  can  bo  pretty  sure  from  even  a  casual  examination  that  it  will  last  longer,  give  less  trouble  and  require 
fewer  repairs  than  any  other, simply  because  it  is  so  much  simpler  in  construction. 

If  you  ask  any  one  who  lias  ever  used  an  EMPIRE  you  can  hear  all  about  its  good  points,  for  every  EMPIRE 
User  is  enthusiastic  in  its  praise.  That’s  why  so  many  other  people  buy  the  EMPIRE. 

I  know  you  will  never  regret  taking  a  little  time  to  find  out  the  good  features  ol  the  EMPIRE.  I  promise  you 
that  you  will  feel  It  time  well  spent.  1  ask  you  to  send  a  postal  card  to  the  EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COM¬ 
PANY  telling  how  many  cows  you  milk  and  what  you  do  with  the  milk  and  the}'  will  send  some  mighty  Interest¬ 
ing  books  about  dairying  and  cream  separators.  Won’t  you  let  them  do  it!  Send  your  name  today.  Just  address 

EMPIRE  j  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


A  Dollar  Game  Free 

For  postage.  Send  eight  two-cent  stamps  and  tell 
how  many  cows  you  keep  and  what  you  do  with  your 
milk  and  wo  will  send  you  the  “Game  of  EMPIRE  Suc¬ 
cess”— the  most  amusing,  attractive  and  fascinating 
game  ever  invented.  Old  and  young  can  play.  Bush¬ 
els  of  fun  for  all  the  family.  Handsomely  litho¬ 
graphed  in  colors;  mounted  on  heavy  binders’ board 
12x16  Inches. 


Get  the  Empire  Books. 

Ask  for  the  one  you  want.— 

1.  Full  catalog  and  price  list. 

2.  “The  EMPIRE  Dairy  Maid.” 

3.  The  Switching  of  Hiram,  (story.) 

4.  “Figger  it  ous  for  Yourself.” 

6.  A  Gold  Mine  for  Butter  Makers. 

6.  Dairy  Results^  Dollars. 

7.  Money  and  the  Way  to  Make  It. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Demand  a  Look  Inside 

DAIRY  TUBULAR  BOWL— All  Apart 

’•Bucket  bowl”  separator  makers  falsely  claim  to  make  separators  with  light,  simple,  easy- 
to-wash  bowls.  We  are  the  only  makers  who  dare  show  a  picture  of  our  bowl  —  all  others 
refuse.  There  are  secret  difficulties  about  other  bowls  the  makers  want  to  hide.  Pictures 
would  betray  them.  Other  makers  fear  pictures.  Our  handsome  Catalog  Z-153  tells  these 
secrets.  W  rite  for  it  today. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Toronto.  Can. WEST  CHESTER,  PA. Chicago,  III. 


THE  FAMOUS 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILO 

Guaranteed  all  right  in  every  particular.  Couldn’t  be  better  if  it  cost 
twice  as  much.  The  home-made  Silo  is  almost  invariably  disappointing, 
if  not  a  downright  failure. 

Brunswick,  N.  Y.,  August  13th. 

In  answerto  your  favor  of  the  nth, I  would  say  my  Silo  was  built  Septem¬ 
ber,  1S99,  by  a  man  from  Cornell,  who  had  worked  on  two  atthe  Experiment 
Station.  Gave  him  $2.00  per  day  and  his  fare  one  way,  $30.00;  lumber, 
$67.00;  hardware,  $15.00.  Enough  silage  spoiled  from  faulty  construction 
to  have  paid  20  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  a  first-class  one,  and  It  blew  down 
August  ioth,  but  rather  than  not  have  any  Silo,  I  would  build  one  every 
year.  But  now  1  have  ordered  one  of  yours  and  hope  to  have  It  standing 
10  years  from  now,  O.  K. — Parker  Bristol. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Write  for  free  Silo  Booklet  H. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt . 


LABEL 

Stamped  with  your 
name  or  address,  also 
numbers.  The  best 
mark  for  all  live  stock 
to  save  loss  or  confusion. 

Samplea  Free.  IgenU  Wanted. 

.  H.  DANA,  74  Main  St.. 
West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


yRAlSE  YOUR  CALVESV 

f  cheaply  and  successfully  on 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 

\ 

>1 


AND  SELL  THE  MILK 
Free  Pamphlet  -  -  How  to 

Admress 

'The  Barwell  Mills,  Waukegan, 


>  do  It./ 

,  III/ 


JONES  PAYS 
FREIGHT 

Wagon  $ 


ON  TRIAL  ■ 

ALL  IRON.  STEEL  AND  BRASS 
Jones  Jtox385,  Binghamton.  N.  y . 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wrheels  in  America.  Wo 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  GO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA,  ILL 


The  International 

Is  the  only  Silo  with  an  Automatic,  Self  Adjusting 
Hoop.  Also  has  Continuous,  Open  Front,  Air  Tight, 
and  Easy  Operating  Door,  and  a  Permanent  Ladder, 
always  in  Position.  Made  of  Selected  2-inch  Tank 
Pine.  Matched,  ready  to  sot  up.  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Box  91,  .Jefferson,  O. 


That  Is  the  title  of  our  new  216  page  book.  It 
tells  everything  anybody  could  possibly  want  to 
know  about  the  silage  subject.  You  can’t  think 
of  a  question  that  it  does  not  fully  answer.  How 
to  build,  from  foundation  up,  all  kinds  of  silos. 
All  about  the  crops  and  how  to  cutand  fill.  How 
to  feed ,  with  the  most  complete  feeding  tables 
ever  published.  About  40  illustrations  help  to 
make  things  plain.  Used  as  a  text  book  In 
many  Agricultural  Colleges.  We  have  always  d 
sold  the  book  for  10  cents,  but  for  a  limited 
time,  to  any  reader  who  will  ask  for  it, 
and  name  this  paper,  we  will  send  a 
copytroo.  Write  at  once. 

SILVER  MFG.  CO., 

Salem,  Ohio. 
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THOSE  “MODEL  FARM”  MILK 
PRICES. 

I  think  Friend  Rooke,  on  page  220,  errs 
in  applying  New  York  City  prices  for 
milk  to  the  Pennsylvania  man’s  rich  Jersey 
milk.  There  is  no  city  price  for  such 
milk,  and  he  further  errs,  when  he  says 
“about  the  only  time  cows  pay  is  on 
pasture.”  Verily,  things  are  not  as  they 
seem.  Here  are  the  figures :  In  February 
and  March,  1905,  I  kept  an  accurate  ac¬ 
count  of  everything  I  fed.  Everything 
was  weighed  except  silage,  of  which  we 
estimate  totals,  by  weighing  bushel  baskets. 
In  February  we  milked  nine  cows  and  in 
March  eight  cows.  In  each  month  four 
of  them  were  two  year  old  heifers  fresh 
the  previous  June  and  August.  During 
February  we  had  much  zero  weather,  and 
very  cold  all  of  March.  The  cows  had 
water  in  bowls,  but  their  care  was  only 
average,  in  a  barn  so  cold  that  water 
froze  in  the  bowls  three  times.  During 
February  we  fed  the  following : 


700  pounds  gluten  feed,  l%c . $  8.75 

230  pounds  oil  meal,  1%C .  3.45 


611  pounds  corn  and  oats  chop.l  l-10c.  6.72 

735  pounds  (baled)  mixed  hay,  50c.  cwt.  3.67 
12,600  pounds,  50  each  silage,  10c.  cwt  12.60 
504  sheaves  fodder  corn,  Immature,  %c  2.52 


$37.71 

Milk  produced  6,162  pounds,  cost  per  acre 
61  y,  cents. 

March,  Feed  : 

800  pounds  gluten  feed,  l%c . $10.00 

400  pounds  oil  meal,  l^c .  6.00 

921  pounds  corn  and  oats  chop,  1c....  9.21 

785  pounds  mixed  hay,  50c.  cwt .  3.92 

12,400  pounds  silage,  10c.  cwt .  12.40 

Fodder  corn  and  corn  fodder .  2.48 


I  suspect  that  he  produces  the  milk. 
There  are  various  ways  in  cooling;  pour¬ 
ing  in  a  cooler  where  there  is  a  circulation 
of  cold  water,  ice  water  in  tank,  or  a 
good  spring  that  may  stand  below  50  de¬ 
grees.  Stir  sufficiently  in  the  40-quart 
cans  with  a  common  stirrer  until  the  milk 
is  about  the  same  temperature  as  the 
water.  The  milk  should  have  this  same 
attention  in  Winter  as  in  Summer. 

DOUGHTY  BROS. 

It  has  hardly  been  safe  to  advise  the 
proper  method  of  handling  bottled  milk. 
I  have  been  criticised  severely  for  advis¬ 
ing  against  milk  aeration  during  the  past 
years.  People  are,  however,  slowly  com¬ 
ing  to  know  that  the  so-called  animal 
heat  or  animal  odor  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  animal  manure  liquefied  in  the 
milk.  I  saw  two  samples  of  milk  this 
Winter  produced  by  J.  W.  Shattuck  of 
Norwich,  N.  Y. ;  one  was  put  through  the 
aeration  and  bottling  process  and  the 
other  was  milked  directly  into  the  bottle; 
both  cooled  and  kept  so  for  11  days.  The 
first  mentioned  was  fit  to  use,  but  showed 
signs  of  decay.  The  non-aerated  bottle 
was  as  perfect  as  though  milked  the  night 
before.  It  has  been  a  slow  process  to 
educate  people  to  understand  that  air  con¬ 
taminated  milk.  Men  who  are  producing 
certified  milk  have  learned  to  keep  the 
air  in  the  stable  as  free  from  dust  as 
possible  and  to  protect  the  milk  after  it 
was  milked  from  air  contact  unless  in  a 


$44.01 

Milk  produced,  7,543  pounds,  cost  per  100, 
57  cents. 

Total  for  both  months:  Milk,  13,705 
pounds;  feed  $81.72,  59  6-10  cents  per 
100  pounds  on  an  average.  Applying  Mr. 
Rooke’s  average  of  three  cents  per  quart, 
or  its  equivalent,  $1.6414  per  100,  we  have 
a  profit  of  $1,049  cents  per  100. 

Now  let’s  see  how  long  it  takes  an 
average  herd  to  pay  off  $7,200.  If  8^4 
cows  in  two  months  produce  13,705  pounds 
milk,  17  cows  will  produce  137,050  pounds 
in  10  months,  (giving  each  cow  two 
months’  rest)  at  an  average  New  York 
price  given  by  Mr.  Rooke,  $1.6414, 
amounts  to  the  snug  sum  of  $1,918.70,  or 
a  profit  of  $1,438.89,  for  investment  and 
labor.  Of  course  the  Pennsylvania  man 
did  not  let  his  cows  rest  quite  so  long; 
but  I  want  to  play  fair.  I  do  not  know 
Rev.  Mr.  Dietrich,  neither  do  I  breed 
Jerseys,  but  I  believe  that  he  did  on  a 
15-acre  farm  what  but  very  few  of  us  can 
duplicate,  and  his  methods  will  bear  care¬ 
ful  study.  Comparing  the  total  yield  of 
Deitrich’s  cows,  with  the  foregoing  Hol¬ 
stein  statement,  we  have  the  following : 
Holstein  : 

137.050  lbs.  @  $1,641/2 

per  100 .  $1,918.70 

80.665  lbs.  @  2.93% 

per  100  .  $2,372.00 

Gain  from  extra  price  453.30 

$2,372.00  $2,372.00 

While  I  here  credit  Mr.  Dietrich  with 
an  extra  price  gain  of  $453.30,  it  in  reality 
is  not  so  much,  as  the  cost  of  production 
in  his  case  is  not  known,  and  it  costs 
nearly  one-third  more  to  produce  Jersey 
milk  than  it  does  Holstein,  pound  for 
pound,  if  it  is  very  rich  in  butter  fat. 

Rural  readers,  is  it  correct  that  cows 
are  profitable  only  when  on  pasture? 
Hands  up !  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  are 
the  most  profitable  in  Winter?  Study  the 
above  cost  of  production  again  and  com¬ 
pare  with  cost  of  Summer  production  and 
selling  price  of  milk  in  your  own  case 
and  then  vote  yes  or  no.  Yours  for  the 
truth  and  a  fair  deal  to  all. 

Wayne  Co.,  Ohio.  a.  hursh. 


HOW  TO  BOTTLE  MILK. 

What  is  the  proper  way  to  bottle  milk  for 
the  retail  trade?  Would  you  bottle  it  while 
it  is  ■warm,  or  after  it  has  been  cooled?  If 
bottled  warm  should  the  bottle  be  cooled 
while  open  in  water,  or  put  into  the  refrig¬ 
erator? 

The  proper  method  in  bottling  milk  as 
to  the  temperature,  is  bottling  immediately 
after  the  milk  has  been  thoroughly  cooled, 
before  the  cream  has  been  allowed  to 
rise ;  however,  in  many  instances  this  is 
impracticable,  especially  where  the  retail¬ 
ers  obtain  the  milk  from  other  dairymen 
or  creameries,  but  as  the  questioner  asks 
whether  to  bottle  the  milk  warm  or  cold. 


room  that  had  been  made  as  nearly  as 
possible  free  from  germ  life.  Now  the 
average  aeration  of  milk  is  an  abomina¬ 
tion,  because  the  air  is  laden  with  germ 
life,  and  the  aerator  is  not  half  the  time 
clean.  The  way  to  care  for  milk  is  to 
milk  it  as  cleanly  as  possible,  protect  it 
from  the  air  and  cool  it  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  keep  it  cold.  Don’t,  how¬ 
ever,  try  to  cool  a  large  body  of  milk 
without  stirring  it,  and  so  have  the  mass 
partly  cooled  and  partly  warm.  Stir  it 
enough  to  have  the  whole  body  uniform. 

_ H.  E.  COOK. 

Sheep  Killing. — As  an  Item  for  farmers 
to  think  of  a  short  time  ago  one  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  lost  eight  of  his  best  sheep  by  worthless 
dogs,  and  another  neighbor  had  31  sheep  and 
now  he  has  but  one.  the  other  30  torn  to 
pieces  and  most  of  them  killed.  I  hope  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  at  least  $5  tax 
will  be  laid  on  ail  dogs.  s.  a.  s. 

Oranda,  Ya. 


More 
Pounds 
of  Rich 
Butter 


, - ...  any  gi> 

[  from  any  given  herd  of  any  given 
breed— if  the  co  W8  reguiarl  y  receive 
small  doses  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Food,  night  and  morning.  Feeding 
cows  to  the  limit  of  their  digestion, 
which  is  so  essential,  is  attended 
with  no  bad  results,  and  stock  of 
all  kinds  put  on  increased  weight 
when  fed 

DB  HESS 

STOCK  FS3D 

the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.D., 
D. V  .8.).  It  contains  tonics  for  the 
digestion,  iron  for  the  blood,  ni¬ 
trates  to  expel  poisonous  materials 
from  the  system,  laxatives  to  regu¬ 
late  the  bowels.  The  ingredients  of 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  have  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  Veterinary  Col¬ 
leges  and  the  Farm  Papers.  Recog¬ 
nized  as  a  medicinal  tonic  and  lax¬ 
ative  by  our  own  Government,  and 
•old  on  a  written  guarantee  at 

5^  100  UKsackhfJ  KxeePt  InCanada 

26lb,p«lVl^^. 

A  tablespoonful  per  day  for  the 
average  hog. 

Less  than  a  penny  a  day  for 
horse,  cow  or  steer. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  we  will. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess 
Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 
and  Instant 

Louse  i>o  ,nV 

Killer. 


WORLD’S  BEST  BUTTER 

De  Laval  Separator  Triumph 
at  National  Dairy  Show 

The  great  Dairy  Show  and  National  Buttermakers*  Con¬ 
vention  held  at  Chicago,  February  loth  to  24th,  awarded  all 
Highest  Butter  Prizes  to  entries  made  from  DE  LAVAL  Sep¬ 
arator  Cream,  the  prizes  and  the  scores  being  as  follows  : 

GRAND  PRIZE— GOLD  MEDAL 

A.  CARLSON,  Rush  City,  Minn . Score  97 

SILVER  MEDAL 

J.  E.  HOWE,  Oakland,  Minn . Score  96>£ 

SILVER  CUPS 

E.  J.  SIMONSON,  Milton,  Wis . Score  96 

W.  H.  BECHTEL,  Caro,  Mich . Score  96 

LOUIS  NIELSON,  Camp  Point,  III . Score  96 

F.  L.  ODELL,  Greenfield,  Iowa . Score  95% 

Out  of  the  total  610  butter  entries  659  were  DE  LAVAL 
users,  the  other  51  representing  the  users  of  all  other  separators 
combined,  while  of  the  496  entries  scoring  90  and  over,  463 
were  DE  LAVAL  made,  the  other  33  covering  all  com¬ 
petitive  users  together. 

All  this  is  in  keeping  with  what  has  happened  at  every  previous  Conven¬ 
tion  Contest  of  the  National  Buttermakers  Association  since  its  organization 
in  1892,  all  highest  awards  having  been  made,  without  exception, 
to  DE  LAVAL  users. 

While  in  evidence  of  the  recognition  of  DE  LAVAL  superiority  by  the 
best  buttermakers  everywhere,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  proportion 
of  DE  LAVAL  made  entries  has  never  been  less  than  85  per  cent.,  and  at  the 
present  great  show  was  over  91  per  cent,  of  the  total  number. 

A  DE  LAVAL  catalogue,  gladly  sent  for  the  asking,  will  help  to  make 
plain  WHY  under  like  conditions  DE  LAVAL  cream  produces  butter  su¬ 
perior  to  that  which  can  be  made  in  any  other  way.  Write  for  it  to-day. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO 

1213  Filbert 'Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

9  &  11  Drumm  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


109-113  Youville  Square 

MONTREAL 

75  &  77  York  Street 

TORONTO 

14  &  10  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 


SAVE  ALL  YOUR  CREAK 


v  li 


A  hired  man  who  doesn’t ‘milk  your 
COWS  dry  every  milking  is  pretty  poor 
dairy  help  at  any  price.  Isn’t  that  so? 

And  in  the  same  way  a  cream  separator 
that  leaves  part  of  the  cream  in  the  milk 
every  skimming  is  expensive,  no  matter 
what  you  pay  for  it.  The  improved 

ITS.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Holder  of  World's  Record  for  clean  skimming 

takes  out  more  cream  than  any  other  separator.  This  is  due  to  the  exclusive  con¬ 
struction  of  its  skimming  device.  We  want  to  show  you  about  this,  and  prove  that 
what  we  say  is  true.  The  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  have  you  see  one  of  our  big,  hand¬ 
some  free  catalogues.  Just  write  us  a  postal  and  we’ll  send  you  one  by  return 
mail.  Better  do  it  now  while  you  think  of  it. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VERMONT 

Eighteen  centrally  located  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 
430~ 


DAVIS 


) 


Get  it  direct  lrom 
factory  at  factory 
prices  and  save 

20%  to  50%. 


The  simple  cream  separator 
which  doubles  profits  and  cuts 
dairywork  In  two.  Absolutely 
the  simplest,  easiest  running, 
eusiest  cleaned  separatorin  the 
world.  Just  belt  high  to  a  man. 

Its  three-piece  bowl  gets  the 
last  drop  ot  cream.  Investigate 
our  liberal  selling  plan.  Send 
your  name  and  address  to  us  on 
a  postal  card  and  get  our 
money  saving  catalogue  No 
1  40  by  return  mail. 

Davis  Cream 

Separator  Co., 
56AN^CUnton^L^Chlcago^nj 


KA  DEXX 

Cream  Extractor 

Has  three  timet  the  separat¬ 
ing  power  of  other  makes. 
Does  not  mix  water  and  milk. 

Beats  Them  All 

because  it  gets  more  cream. 
More  butter.  Greater  profits. 
Easierto  clean  and  operate.  No 
waste.  Durable.  Anti. rust 
throughout.  Results  ouavctn~ 
tjed-  Catalog  free.  Write  to- 
day.  We  went  good  egeuta. 

M  DEXX  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 

30 Ka Dexx  Bldg.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


-CREAM- 

SEPARATOR 


4L 

J [ill  For  $19.90  we  sell  this  high 

Cl  _  ja  grade  Dundee  Cream  Separator; 

1 75  pounds  per  hour. 

Guaranteed  the  equal  of  cream 

■  separators  offered  bv  others  at 

H  $40.00.  Our  Economy  Cream  Separ- 

■  V  /JVjKI  atcr,  guaranteed  the  very  best 

cream  separator  made  in  the  world, 
jg  goi(j  by  us  at  one-fhird  the 
price  asked  for  any  other  high 
grade  machine,  and  on  it  we  make 
.  WONDERFUL  FREE  OFFER. 
We  will  place  the  Econ- 
Lomy  in  your  home  for  a 
sixty-dav  free  trial  and  test, 
and  if  you  don’t  find  It  the 
closest  skimming,  easi¬ 
est  running,  easiest  clean¬ 
ing,  greatest  capacity 
,  separator,  in  every  way  the 
t  very  best  separator  made, 
the  trial  won’t  cost  you 
one  cent.  This  great  free 
trial  offer  Is  shown  in  our 
/Free  Cream  Separator  Catalogue. 
Write  us  a  letter  or  a  postal  today 
and  say.  "Send  me  your  Free 
Cream  Separator  Catalogue,”  and  the  complete  book, 
showing  large  illustrations  and  descriptions  ot  our  en¬ 
tire  line  oi  cream  separators,  our  astonishingly  low 
prices,  our  sixty  days’  free  trial  oiler,  liberal  terms  of 
payment,  our  $1,000.00  challenge  to  all  other  separ¬ 
ator  manufacturers,  wonderful  Information  on  the 
advantages  of  a  cream  separator,  everything  will  go  to 
you  by  return  mall,  free  and  postpaid.  You  will  also 
get  our  MARVELOUS  OFFER  of,  ‘ 

THIS  COUCH  FREE.buy 

from  us  you  can  get  this  full  size 
6-foot  upholstered  couch  free,  or 
your  choice  of  hundreds  of  other  valuable  articles. 
Write  now,  sure  and  get  all  our  wonderful  cream  separator 
offers,  prices,  information,  and  this  big  free  coucn 
offer,  the  greatest  propositions  ever  heard  of.  Address, 

SEARS,  R0EBUCK.&  CO.,  CHICAGO. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

The  Feed,  Question. — When  I  asked 
Brothers  Cosgrove,  Bildad,  Zophar  and 
Eliphaz  what  is  the  matter,  after  saying 
that  my  hens  did  not  lay  in  December,  and 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  feed  and 
care  they  received,  I  did  it  in  good  faith 
hoping  to  get  some  light  in  a  dark  place. 
On  page  203  Air.  Cosgrove  frankly  ‘‘gives 
it  up,"  while  some  of  the  other  brothers 
(and  sisters)  have  taken  a  try  at  it.  The 
burden  of  such  advice  seems  to  be  that 
my  hens  were  getting  too  much  corn.  By 
going  back  a  few  months  in  The  R.  N.Y. 
readers  may  see  a  letter  from  Henry 
Turner,  who  was  the  greatest  "expert"  in 
the  co-operative  experiments  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
station  at  Ithaca  a.  few  years  ago.  His 
500  White  Leghorns  laid  remarkably  well 
during  the  whole  Winter.  The  same  man 
failed  utterly  to  get  his  hens  to  lay  the 
next  Winter,  until  he  discarded  all  other 
grains  and  began  to  feed  corn  or  cracked 
corn  exclusively,  when  the  egg  yield  be¬ 
came  entirely  satisfactory.  Bearing  this 
in  mind,  and  also  the  fact  that  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  some  of  my  hens  was  a 
Hock  belonging  to  a  neighbor  who  was 
feeding  a  mash  made  of  cornmeal,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  whole  corn  at  night,  and  get¬ 
ting  lots  of  eggs  on  the  very  same  days 
that  I  got  none,  I  can  hardly  accept  this 
as  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Varied  Advice. — Another  says  on  page 
136  that  “3  P.  M.  is  entirely  too  early  to 
take  the  water  away  from  them,”  etc. 
Well,  possibly  so.  But  what  are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  do  about  it?  Have  a  separate  man 
to  attend  to  each  flock?  It  takes  over 
an  hour  to  make  the  rounds  of  my  flocks, 
and  it  is  too  dark  for  them  to  see  to  eat 
(or  drink)  soon  after  4  P.  M.  By  starting 
at  3  P.  M.  in  the  short  days  of  December 
it  is  late  enough  by  the  time  the  last  of 
the  flocks  are  visited.  I  doubt  if  the  first 
flocks  would  drink  enough  after  3  P.  M. 
to  pay  a  man  to  turn  around  and  make 
the  trip  over  again  for  the  purpose  of 
emptying  the  drinking  pans.  Another  says 
that  my  hens  are  too  old.  That  argument 
could  hafdly  apply  to  the  500  that  are 
pullets  of  last  year’s  raising.  They  laid 
no  better  than  the  rest  on  the  days  that 
we  got  no  eggs.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
note  that  the  first  flock  to  reach  the  50 
per  cent  mark  early  in  February  was  a 
flock  of  those  late  June-hatched  birds. 
The  April  and  May  hatched  pullets  were 
considerably  behind  them  in  getting  down 
to  business.  You  see  there  are  some 
peculiar  things  happening  all  the  time  in 
the  poultry  realm.  On  page  152  H.  S.  W.. 
in  telling  of  his  success  in  the  A  B  C  of 
the  poultry  business,  ventures  to  hope  that 
the  X  Y  Z  will  not  turn  out  as  my  De¬ 
cember  experience  did.  I  hope  I  did  not 
rive  the  impression  that  I  have  reached 
the  X  Y  Z  of  the  poultry  business.  Not 
by  any  manner  of  means.  I  find  so  much 
yet  to  be  learned  that  it  seems  a  long  way 
to  that  point,  so  far  as  knowledge  of  the 
business  goes.  In  fact  I  believe  so  far  as 
exact  scientific  knowledge  of  the  subject 
is  concerned  the  whole  fraternity  is  still 
in  the  ABC  period.  If  all  who  fail 
to  get  one  egg  a  day  in  some  part  of 
December  should  quit  the  business,  what 
a  fearful  thinning  out  there  would  be! 

Learning  by  Experience.  —  Cosgrove 
quotes  White  as  once  saying  that  "A  hen 
does  not  have  to  lay  if  she  does  not  want 
to.”  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  subscribe  to 
that  sentiment  just  yet.  I  .prefer  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  she  can  be  fed  and  managed  so 
that  she  will  have  to  “lay  or  bust.”  I 
even  flatter  myself  that  I  have  found  the 
key,  not  only  to  my  failure,  but  also  to 
the  few  successes  and  many  failure? 
throughout  the  country.  Of  course  I  am 
too  wise  to  mention  it  out  loud  until  an¬ 
other  Winter’s  arrival,  gives  me  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  try  the  key  in  the  lock  of  actual 
practice,  and  see  if  the  rusty  bolt  can  be 
made  to  work  back  and  forth  at  the  will 
of  the  operator. 

Dry  Feed  or  Mash*. — Bulletin  No.  117 
of  the  Maine  Experiment  Station,  telling 
of  their  success  in  substituting  dry  ground 
feed  in  place  of  a  wet  mash,  is  full  of 
interest  to  those  concerned  in  poultry  feed¬ 
ing.  1  do  not  know  who  should  have  the 
credit  for  first  discovering  the  feasability 
of  the  dry  mash  method.  If  he  (or  she) 
can  be  discovered  a  monument  should  be 
erected  to  his  (or  her)  memory.  The 
Maine  Station  began  the  system  of  feeding 
a  dry  mash  November  1,  1904,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  it  a  decided  success.  Thomas 
Hollis  of  Concord,  Mass.,  began  three 
months  earlier,  according  to  the  New 
England  Farmer,  but  does  not  claim  to  be 
the  originator.  The  writer  experimented 
eight  or  10  years  ago  with  a  dry  mash 
kept  before  them  all  the  time.  I  fed  no 
whole  grain  at  all  in  connection  with  it. 
My  hens  were  unaccustomed  to  such  feed¬ 
ing.  and  they  failed  to  eat  enough  of  the 
dry  mash  to  keep  up  egg  production,  so 
that  I  soon  got  discouraged  with  it.  The 
plan  as  now  followed  is  to  keep  dry 
ground  feed  at  all  times  where  the  hens 
can  help  themselves  whenever  they  wish, 
and  supplement  this  with  a  partial  feed  of 


mixed  whole  grains.  For  the  reason  that 
a  hen  has  no  teeth,  and  probably  no  saliva, 
she  will  not  eat  enough  of  dry  mash  to 
gorge  herself,  and  will  also  eat  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  whole  grains  with  a 
keen  relish.  At  the  Maine  Station  they 
give  a  quart  of  mixed  grains,  wheat,  oats 
and  cracked  corn,  to  each  12  hens  daily. 
The  bens  are  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  breed. 
For  Leghorns  I  judge  that  a  quart  to 
each  14  or  15  hens  would  be  sufficient. 
They  give  half  of  this  at  morning  and 
half  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Mr.  Hollis 
gives  the  same  amount  of  the  mixed  grain, 
but  gives  it  all  at  one  feeding  in  the 
afternoon.  The  whole  idea  appeals  to  me 
so  strongly  that  I  have  adopted  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  feeding,  and  “burned  my  bridges 
behind  me”  by  destroying  the  V-shaped 
troughs  in  which  I  have  always  fed  a 
wet  mash.  If  any  of  you  heard  a  big 
sigh  of  relief  the  other  day  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  one  I  gave  as  I  realized  that  the 
day  of  emancipation  from  the  wet  mash 
had  arrived.  It  does  not  appear  as  yet 
that  any  particular  mixture  of  ground 
feeds  is  necessary.  Probably  some  are 
better  than  others.  In  most  cases  that  have 
come  to  my  notice  the  same  mixture  has 
been  used  that  was  formerly  used  for  a  wet 
mash.  Hopper-shaped  bins  can  easily  be 
arranged  into  which  a  few  bushels  of  dry 
mash  can  be  placed,  so  that  the  hens  can 
eat  from  the  bottom  without  waste  until 
all  is  consumed.  A  quart  of  mixed  grains 
a  day  to  each  12  or  15  hens  is  equally 
simple. 

Who  says  that  hens  cannot  be  fed  by 
rule?  Bulletin  117  says:  “The  whole 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  the  550  hens  dur¬ 
ing  the  six  months  from  November  1  to 
April  30  was  42,126,  an  average  of  76  per 
bird.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
birds  were  not  selected,  but  were  the 
whole  number  of  chickens  reared  last 
year.”  o.  w.  mapes. 


HEN  NOTES. 

T  have  22  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  pullets 
that  began  to  lay  in  December ;  for  January 
they  laid  260  and  for  February  412  eggs, 
and  at  the  present  time  I  am  getting  10  eggs 
a  day.  My  1005  record  gave  me '150  eggs 
for  eight  months  for  each  hen.  c.  s.  g. 

Wilmington,  Vt. 

I  have  kept  for  the  past  40  years  from 
100  to  300  hens  especially  for  eggs:  have  al¬ 
ways  kept  them  in  one  flock,  and  always  kept 
them  in  an  open  shed ;  that  is,  the  south  side 
of  the  basement  is  always  wide  open.  I  have 
nearly  always  fed  dry  food,  and  have  always 
made  the  business  profitable.  I  see  a  good 
many  are  coming  my  way  except  on  open  shed 
question.  f.  M.  north. 

I  am  partial  to  the  Barred  Rocks,  and  I 
have  kept  a  record  of  a  pen  of  eight  birds 
for  14  days,  ending  March  7,  and  will  write 
you  the  results.  The  mother  and  her  seven 
pullets  laid  in  the  14  days  98  eggs,  the 
mother  laying  every  day  in  that  time,  and  in 
45  days  she  has  laid  43  eggs  and  is  still 
laying :  has  laid  four  eggs  in  five  days  since 
the  record  ended  March  7,  They  are  a  cross 
between  the  silver  cup  winners  and  the  blue 
ribbon  winners  at  the  poultry  shows. 

Bethel,  Conn.  J.  E.  B. 

We  sold  at  wholesale  (or  rather  two  cents 
per  dozen  above)  eggs  from  630  hens  (200 
were  pullets.  Brown  Leghorn)  in  1905,  to 
the  amount  of  $990.  We  raised  no  chickens 
and  kept  no  account  of  what  we  used  for  a 
small  family  and  had  but  490  liens  January 

I,  1906.  I  was  away  from  the  farm  for 
seven  months  and  returned  January  1,  1906, 
and  disposed  of  some  of  the  older  ones,  and 
now  have  375.  January  1  we  were  getting 
but  few  eggs;  will  give  the  amount  by  the 
week  since.  I  fed  less  mash  in  the  morning, 
fixed  up  their  hath  rooms  and  several  places 
to  feed  them  in  to  make  them  busy  and 
some  extra  cleaning  up.  Eggs  from  January 
1  to  March  4:  January  7.  120.  price  32  cents 
per  dozen:  January  14,  287,  32  cents;  Janu¬ 
ary  21,  433.  25  cents;  January  28,  570,  23 
cents;  February  4,  771.  22  cents;  February 

II,  836,  22  cents;  February  18,  857.  22 
cents:  February  25,  967,  18  cents;  March  4. 
1176,  20  cents  per  dozen.  I  have  too  many 
old  liens,  as  many  are  from  three  to  five 
years  old,  and  some  mixtures  among  them. 

Virginia.  h.  s. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA 


The  BEST  ON  EARTH. 

Has  the  Longest  Test  and  Most  in  Use.  Continuous 
Opening  from  Top  to  Bottom.  The  only  opening 
Roof  made. 

TANKS  AND  TOWERS, 

Ask  for  price  and  catalog. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER,  1910 Market  St.,  Phila.,  Penna. 


MRS.  WINSLOW’S 

SOOTHING  SYRUP 

1  has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their 
children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years. 1 
i  It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  ( 
i  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  ( 
.  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


PISO  S  CURE  FOR 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good. 
Use  in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


TERRIBLE  SCALY  ECZEMA. 


Eruptions  Appeared  on  Chest,  and  Face  and 
Neck  Were  All  Broken  Out — Cured 
by  Cutieura. 

“I  had  an  eruption  appear  on  my  chest 
and  body  and  extend  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards,  so  that  my  neck  and  face  were  all 
broken  out ;  also  my  arms  and  the  lower 
limbs  as  far  as  the  knees.  I  at  first 
thought  it  was  prickly  heat.  But  soon 
scales  or  crusts  formed  where  the  break¬ 
ing  out  was.  Instead  of  going  to  a  phy¬ 
sician  I  purchased  a  complete  treatment 
of  the  Cutieura  Remedies,  in  which  I  had 
great  faith,  and  all  was  satisfactory.  A 
year  or  two  later  the  eruption  appeared 
again,  only  a  little  lower,  but  before  it 
had  time  to  spread  I  procured  another 
supply  of  the  Cutieura  Remedies,  and  con¬ 
tinued  their  use  until  the  cure  was  com¬ 
plete.  It  is  now  five  years  since  the  last 
attack,  and  have  not  seen  any  signs  of  a 
return.  I  have  more  faith  in  Cutieura 
Remedies  for  skin  diseases  than  anything 
I  know  of.  Emma  E.  Wilson,  Liscomb, 
Iowa,  Oct.  1.  1905.” 


Dl  VUniITU  BHfWQ  Barred  and  White,  Bred-to- 
rLTIVlUUin  nUlmOj  lav  strains.  Eggs,  13  for  $1 ; 
30,  $2.  DE  FOREST  WINCHELL,  De  Ruyter.  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY! 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  vigorous  stock  bred  for  stan¬ 
dard  requirements  and  heavy  laying.  Prices  $1.50  for 
15;  $5  per  100;  satisfac.  guar.  E.  F.  Kean,  Stanley,  N.Y. 

D..((  nrninrrtrmc  15  Eggs  $1.00;  Barred  Rock 
BUTT  UrpmgTOnS  If,  F.ggs.  75c.: 'White  Holland 

Turkeys,  9  Eggs,  $2.50;  Berkshire  Pigs  and  Collie 
Pups  at  Farmers’  prices.  W.  A.  Bothers,  Lack,  Pa. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. TSaJrLTttaLS ™ 

can  buy.  Insures  you  sittings  of  exceptions’  worth. 
Price  25c.  per  egg.  Address  DIXON  ACRES,  Poul¬ 
try  Dept.,  East  Bethany,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  P.  ROCKS  ’KS-XS 

Write  wants.  W.  T.  FOSTER,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 

[JOSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS 

for  hatching  that  will  produce  beauties  and  layers 
at  reasonable  prices.  I.  C.  Hawkins,  Chester.  N.  Y. 

RARRFn  Rnn.k'S  Exclusively,  Ringlet  strain. Eggs 
DAnneU  nUOAO,  from  Prize  Winners  $1  per  15; 

$3  per  50.  J.  W.  COX,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

BUFF.  White  Leghorn.  Eggs  75c  perl5.  $1.25  per  30. 

$2  per  60.  Cir.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  B?’fi  SJtivJtSSi: 

Eggs  for  Hatching  $1  per  15;  $4  per  100. 

D.  F.  ARNOLD,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 

DOSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  EXCLU- 
*v  SIVELY.  Heaviest  laying  strain.  Hatching  eggs 
$1  per  15;  $4 per  100.  WM.  SCHLUER,  Jamesport.N.Y. 

CGGS  $1  per  15:  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred  Brah- 
&  mas,  Rocks,  Wyamlottes,  Reds,  Leghorns;  12  va¬ 
rieties;  catalogue.  S.  K.  MOHR,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

CINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHOFNS.  Eggs  for 
Hatching  (Knapp  &  Duston  strains),  Prizewin¬ 
ners;  $1  for  15,  $6  per  100. 

8.  L.  BRIGGS,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

UfHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  Eggs  for  hatch- 
Mw  ing  from  large  size,  heavy  laying  stock  that 
are  prize  winners.  Circular  free. 

Stonycroft  Farms,  Thomas  Steele,  Rome,  N.Y. 

PJOSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS;  choice 
■»  matings;  eggs $3.00  per  13.  KINGSLEY  FOUL- 
TRY  YARDS,  Blue  Hills  Ave.,  Bloomfield.  Conn. 

R  IGHT  BRAHMAS— Prize  stock.  A  few  good 
™  birds.  C.  GORDON,  R.  F.  I).  1,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

U  A  TP  HI  NG  FflRQ  from  thoroughbreds,  single  eornb 
nfllbmnu  CUUO  White  Leghorns,  $1  per  setting, 

$5  per  hundred;  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  $1.50  set¬ 
ting;  $6  per  hundred:  choice  breeding  cockerels.  CO- 
P I AGUE  POULTRY  FARM.  Dept.  R,  Copiague.N.  Y. 

ETGGS  FOR  HATCHING— Single  Comb  Buff 
”■  Leghorn  (Wyekoff  and  Arnold  Strains),  Eggs 
75c.  per  15,  $4.00  per  100.  Pen  of  30  of  these  birds  lay¬ 
ing  527  Eggs  in  the  month  of  December. 

CHAS.  H.  DEITELL.  Bangall,  N.  Y. 

1J|#HITE  Wyandottes  bred  for  business;  500  layers; 
MM  $4  per  loo.  Mrs.  L.  S.  De  Mar,  Bryautville,  Mass. 

Quality  White  Wyandottes  Layefsinnsreiecated 

Stock  Eggs  $1.50  per  15;  Utility  Stock,  equally  pure 
but  not  bred  for  points,  $1  per  15.  Special  prices 
per  100.  CLARENCE  LEWIS,  Lockpoit.  N.  Y 

DIGEONS  PAY  BETTER  THAN  HENS  if 

■  managed  right.  The  “if”  is  a  large  one.  Would 
you  know  what  right  management  is?  Send  dime  for 
booklet,  "The  Secret  of  Profitable  Squab  Raising.” 

It  is  full  of  scientific  facts  such  as  you  need. 

W.  G.  TODD. 

East  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

J  A  All  1  nO  are  raised  in  one  month; 

1 1 1|  A  U  \  bring  big  prices.  Money 
ffeci yl^UnUO  makers  for ponRrymen, 

Send  for  our  Free  Book  and  learn  thisffffl 
t“2)rich  industry.  Correspondence  invited V&y  ybf 
Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co.,  WArtftri 
Howard  St.,  Melrose, 

CALK  OF  A  CHOICE  FLOCK  OF  ANGORA 
^  GOATS,  We  have  decided  to  sell  our  entire 
flock  of  50  Extra  Fine  Angora  Breeding  Does,  ages  1 
to  4  years,  are  the  cream  of  5  years  careful  breeding, 
and  are  a  grand  foundation  flock  of  heavy  shearers. 
Will  make  a  low  price  for  the  bunch. 

WOODS  FARM,  Bath,  N.  H. 

REGISTERED  ANGORA  GOATS.— Pairs  or 
*\  trios.  REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 

Write  for  prices  and  information. 

MELROSE  STOCK  FARM,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

DOGS  AND  HOGS 

for  sale,  all  kinds.  Pigeons, Ferrets,  Belgian  Hares. 
Send  8  cents  for  44  page  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

C.  G.  LLOYDT,  Sayre,  Bradford  Co.,  Penna. 


GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  Standard  bred  poultry  for  1900,  printed  in 
beautiful  colony  contains  Fine  Chromo,  illustrates 
and  dcscribos  00  varieties.  Clives  reasonable  prices 
for  stock  and  eggs,  tells  all  about  poultry,  their 
diseases,  lice,  etc.  Thin  book  only  lO  octila. 

B.  H.  OKEIDE14,  KHEEMS,  PA. 


MAGNOLIA  FARM  BARBED  P.  ROCKS. 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  the  best  and  healthiest  of 
fowls.  13  Eggs,  $1;  30,  $3;  100  Eggs  at  Less. 

J.  F.  PERKY,  I.ewes,  Del. 


FAR  HATCHING  Prom  large  early  matured 
run  HAIunlNO  B.  P.  Rock  Pullets,  mated 
to  two  fine  Pullet-mating  Cockerels  of  I>.  J.  Lambert 
strain,  $1  per  15  eggs;  $5  per  90  eggs.  Also  Buff 
Wyandotte,  Rose  Oomb  lied  and  Single  Comb 
Orpingtons  $1.35  per  15;  $0.00  per  hundred. 

A.  H.  KANA6Y,  Milroy,  Fa. 


Cockerels— A  few  choice  ones  left,  Bf.  &  Br.  Rocks, 
L.  Brahmas,  (1.  Polish  cheap  to  close  out  scored  stock. 
Eggs  $1.25  and  $1  per  set.  P.  Ducks,  R.  Caps,  B.  Leg;., 
W.  Rocks:  eirc.  free.  P.  E. Twining,  Box  22,  Kipton.O. 


Breeders  of 
nigh  class 
Single  and 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
WHITE  PEKIN  PUCKS  ,  _ 

Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  White  Wyalldottes.  Wh. 
and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks 
— Winners  of  4  Ribbons  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
Shows,  1900.  and  18  at  Dutchess  Co.  Fair.  1905.  Eggs 
from  Prize  Matings,  our  best  stock,  $3  for  15,  $15  per 
100.  High  class  fertility  stock,  specially  bred  to  pro¬ 
duce  fertile  eggs.  $1.50  for  13;  $0per  100;  all  clear  eggs 
replaced  free  if  returned  express  prepaid.  Duck  eggs, 
$1.25  for  10;  $8  per  100  :  80  pens,  2000  layers.  Cut  of  same 
in  Cyphers  Catalogue,  and  their  authorized  agent. 
Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 


EGGS— Our  famous  egg-producing  strains  of  S.  C. 

Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  $1  per  15. 
Hatch  Guaranteed,  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Buff  and  White  Wyandotte  Eggs  for  sale.  GO  cents 
for  15  eggs,  $3.50  for  100  eggs.  CHAS.  I.  MILLER, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Prize  Winning:  White  Wyamlottes  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Eggs  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
particulars.  G.R.Schauber,BoxR,Ballston  Lake, N.Y. 


COLUMBIAN  Wyandotte  Eggs,  $5  for  26.  Choice 
cockerels.  H.  C.  KEEN,  Ridge  St.,  Newark, N.J. 


PRAOTTCAL  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 
■  robust  birds,  excellent  layers  and  prime  table 
fowls.  Eggs $1.50  per  15;  incubator  eggs$5  per  100. 

J.  T.  ANGELL,  Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y 


1RY  US  FOR  WINTER  LAYERS. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  P.  Rocks  and 
W.  Wyandottes.  Best  pens  $1.00  per  13  eggs.  Illust. 
circular  free.  O.  L1NDEMARK,  Gt.  Barrington, Mass. 


WILD  and  BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

Leading  varieties  of  poultry,  Prices  low.  Catalogue 
free.  Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  Belleville,  Pa. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  WHITE 

Plymouth  Rocks  Eggs  15  for  $1.00;  50  for  $3.00;  100 
for  $5.00.  L.  C.  HILLS,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  500  choice  mature  birds,  bred 
and  selected  for  vigor  and  egg  production.  Send  for 
our  circular  and  prices.  White  &  Rice,  Yorktown.N.Y 


BLUE  RIBBON  Basket^ 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, )  SURE  TO  GIVE 
White  Wyandottes,  -  A 

White  l-egrhorns.  J  SCJUARE  DEAL. 

Eggs.  $1.50  per  15;  $2.50  per  30.  J.  HOWARD 
LIPPINCOTT,  P.  O.  Box  3,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


A  few  line  Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels, 
also  Eggs  at  $3.00  for  15.  from  best,  matings,  $5.00  per 
100,  from  utility  stock.  R.  G.  CHASE,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


WRIGHT’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

Eggs,  Dus  ton  strain  direct.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed,  $4  per  100.  Grand  View  Farm,  Stanfordville,  N.Y. 


Maple  Villa  Poultry  Yards— Eggs  and  stock  guaran¬ 
teed.  Hamburgs,  Leghorns,  Andalusians.  Minorcas, 
Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Anconas.  W.u.moshkis,  SyivauU,  r*. 


Poultry  Catalogue  Free.  Reasonable  prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Fail-view  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 


90 


gYar's  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  GO  p.  book.  10c. 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8, Telford. Pa 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES  and  R.  C.  R.  I. 

Reds.  Farm  raised.  Eggs;  Columbian  Wv- 
andottes,  $2;  Reds,$l  per  15,  8.  K.  WINANS.  Sun¬ 
set  View  Farm,  Stanfordville,  New  York. 


I  U1  OfllC  Eggs  $1.50  for  26.  Incubator  Eggs  $1.00 
per  100.  MRS.  J.  P.  HELLINGS,  Dover.  Del. 

MANOKIN  White  LEGHORNS  SATISFY 

No  experiment,  bred  12  years  for  heavy  laying,  from 
best  blood  in  America.  Stock  and  eggs  at  farmers’ 
prices.  K.  B.  PUSEY,  Princess  Anne.  Md. 

DUFF  ROCKS,  stock  and  eggs  from  solid  Buffs.  100 
*-*  premiums  last  14  mos.  Dr.  Coolidge, Warner,  X.ll. 


KENNEY  BARRED  ROCKS  for  show  or  utility. 

Eggs  $1  for  13;  $.6.00  per  100.  Exhibition  stock 
$3  for  13.  CHAS.  K'ENNEY,  Danbury,  Ct. 


Darrod,  Buff  and  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  B.  &.  W 
1 J  Minorcas  and  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 
$3  each,  $7.50  for  trio.  Eggs  $2  for  15,  $3.75  for  30,  $5 
fpr  45.  Duck  eggs  $1.50  for  1 1,  $2.75  tor  22,  $5  for  44. 
Edward  G.  Noonan.  Marietta,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penna. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  Catalogue 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  33lS.“le8t»tta 

Eggs  from  Prize  Matings,  $2  per  15.  Laying  matings 
from  largo  vigorous  tested  layers,  $1  per  15;  $5  per 
Hundred.  ISAAC  C.  CLARK,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

BARRED  ROCKS— Best  blood;  bred  for  vigor 
and  utility.  Free  range  and  eggs  of  high  fertility. 
$1.50  per  15.  Grant  Davis,  Whitehouse,  New  Jersey. 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM 


OlUi’ SFJ  KUMJJS, 


W.  Plymouth  Rocks}*" 

White  Holland  TUfiKEYS}*3^^ 


NmW  YORK. 

per  setting  of  15. 
,60  per  30.  $6  per  100* 


KGGS  from 
Pens  headed 
hv  1st  Prize 

WINNERS.  _ _ 

Improved  Early  Canada  (90  day)  Seed  Corn,  50  ears  $1. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

50c.  per  doz. 

Incubator  chicks  10c.  each.  Stock  unsurpassed  for 
beauty  or  business.  HILANDALE  FARM 
Brooklyn  Station,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Kt.  2.  ’ 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  hank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  31,  190G. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

In  spite  of  the  damage  done  by  Bordeaux  Mixture 
last  year  in  some  parts  of  the  country  we  believe  that 
most  fruit  growers  will  spray  as  usual  this  year.  Some 
of  the  damage  done  last  year  was  unaccountable.  The 
regular  mixture  was  used  and  properly  made,  yet  the 
foliage  and  in  some  cases  the  fruit  was  scalded.  It  will 
be  a  mistake  to  stop  spraying.  We  believe  some  of  the 
conditions  last  year  were  responsible,  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that  they  will  not  return  this  year.  We  shall  use 
the  Bordeaux. 

* 

In  this  part  of  the  country  we  were  congratulating 
ourselves  that  Spring  had  come,  and  that  there  was  to 
be  no  Winter.  Just  as  the  plows  were  ready  to  start 
the  worst  storm  of  the  season  appeared,  followed  short¬ 
ly  by  another.  “Spring  work”  is  now  indefinitely  post¬ 
poned  except  by  those  who  did  most  of  it  in  February. 
No  use  growling.  No  one  needed  the  snow,  but  it  must 
disappear  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  If  it  had  been  cold 
weather  the  ice  men  would  have  had  what  they  wanted, 
and  the  peach  growers  what  they  didn’t  want. 

* 

Some  of  our  readers  are  receiving  circulars  of  what 
is  called  “Butter  Quick” — also  a  free  sample  package  of 
the  substance.  The  “churnless”  process  of  making  but¬ 
ter  consists  in  scalding  the  milk,  then  cooling,  skimming 
after  24  hours,  dusting  the  “Butter  Quick”  over  the 
cream  and  stirring  it  with  a  wooden  paddle.  We  sent 
a  sample  of  this  remarkable  stuff  to  Dr.  Van  Slyke  of 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station.  lie  says  it  appears  to 
be  a  mixture  of  salt  and  granulated  sugar  with  a  little 
coloring  matter!  Of  course  no  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  pay  a  dozen  prices  for  sugar  and  salt! 

* 

Galen,  one  of  the  greatest  of  early  anatomists, 
learned  much  about  the  human  body — almost  entirely 
from  a  study  of  lower  animals.  Some  14  centuries  later 
it  was  shown  by  actual  dissection  of  the  human  body 
that  some  of  the  views  of  Galen  were  wrong.  Rather 
than  admit  this,  Vesalius,  who  made  the  discoveries, 
actually  claimed  that  the  human  body  had  changed  since 
Galen’s  time.  Absurd  as  this  may  seem  to  us  to-day, 
can  you  not  recall  people  who  in  their  own  little  round 
of  discoveries  are  as  obstinate  in  admitting  that  their 

early  opinion  or  conclusions  were  wrong? 

* 

One  of  the  most  frequent  questions  this  year  has  been 
the  old  one  about  the  possible  danger  of  using  fresh 
sawdust  as  manure.  People  are  hunting  more  and  more 
for  wastes  that  can  be  used  for  fertilizing  purposes. 
Straw  brings  a  good  price  near  large  towns,  and  if  g 
farmer  can  sell  straw  and  substitute  sawdust  for  bed¬ 
ding  he  is  ahead.  We  are  using  considerable  sawdust 
this  year  as  bedding.  The  fresh  sawdust  is  sour.  It 
turns  blue  litmus  paper  red,  and  we  would  not  care  to 
put  it  directly  upon  the  ground  without  adding  lime. 
We  find  that  after  the  sawdust  has  absorbed  the  liquids 
in  the  stalls  and  heated  up  with  the  manure  it  does  not 
change  the  blue  litmus  paper,  and  this  would  be  our 
test  in  using  it.  We  have  been  asked  if  the  sawdust 
can  be  mixed  with  the  manure  and  changed  by  the  fer¬ 
menting  so  that  it  will  be  safe.  We  think  so.  but  the 
litmus  paper  test  will  settle  it.  Sawdust  contains  very 


little  actual  plant  food,  but  when  rotted  makes  a  good 
absorbent,  and  gives  good  spreading  quality  to  the 
manure.  We  expect  to  use  some  of  it  this  year  around 
apple  trees,  with  a  sprinkle  of  lime  over  it. 

* 

This  is  a  good  time  to  study  the  road  question,  be¬ 
cause  we  see  our  roads  at  their  worst  in  Spring.  As 
we  toil  through  the  mud  we  realize  better  what  “good 
roads”  mean.  In  connection  with  a  reprint  of  Mapes’s 
article  we  give  a  picture  of  the  King  drag,  which  will 
probably  not  be  new  to  many  readers.  This  plan  of 
scraping  the  road  with  a  split  log  has  gained  a  popu¬ 
larity  in  the  West  which  most  of  us  fail  to  understand. 
W.  D.  King,  who  devised  this  plan,  has  done  much  to 
arouse  popular  interest.  We  wish  he  could  be  induced 
to  come  to  New  York  and  talk  “roads.”  As  noted  re¬ 
cently,  Clark  Allis,  of  Medina,  N.  Y..  has  been  trying 
to  get  Mr.  King  to  come  East  and  give  some  object 
lessons.  It  •would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  farmers  to 
combine  and  do  this  thing  themselves.  Let  those  who 

are  interested  write  Mr.  Allis  before  the  mud  dries  up. 

* 

Diseased  feet  in  horses  are  often  the  result  of  stand¬ 
ing  in  wet  or  filthy  stables  or  yards,  and  any  horse  that 
is  “worth  20  shillings”  is  deserving  of  having  the  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  filth  scraped  out  of  his  hoofs  once  in  a 
while.  The  writer’s  rule  is  to  look  over  the  horses’  feet 
when  they  are  put  in  the  stable  at  night.  This  takes 
less  than  five  minutes,  and  is  time  well  spent.  Dirt, 
manure  and  gravel  are  removed,  and  any  irregularities 
noticed.  Some  horses  are  touchy  about  having  their 
hind  feet  picked  up,  but  in  most  cases  this  bad  habit 
may  be  cured  by  gentle  treatment.  Tie  the  touchy  horse 
to  a  post  out  doors,  where  he  can  see  just  what  is  being 
done,  pick  up  his  fore  feet,  scrape  around  his  shoes. 
Then  lift  the  hind  feet  in  the  same  manner,  and,  unless 
the  animal  is  really  vicious,  you  will  have  but  little 
trouble.  After  a  few  lessons  of  this  sort  he  will  get 
over  it  entirely,  and  the  blacksmith  who  has  been  yanked 
about  the  floor  at  every  shoeing  time  will  be  thankful. 

♦ 

It  seems  that  most  of  the  temperance  people  and  pro¬ 
hibitionists  favor  the  plan  to  remove  the  tax  from  de- 
naturized  alcohol.  It  would  not  increase  to  any  great 
extent  the  amount  of  of  drinkable  alcohol  now  sold, 
while  it  would  provide  new  uses  for  it.  Whenever  one 
talks  about  curtailing  the  amount  of  liquor  he  is  met 
with  the  argument  that  this  would  injure  the  farmer  by 
destroying  a  market  for  his  grain.  There  never  was 
much  force  in  the  argument,  but  there  will  be  nothing 
whatever  in  it  if  the  tax  is  removed,  because  the  alcohol 
will  be  used  for  manufacturing,  fuel  or  light  and  there 
will  be  no  need  of  using  it  for  liquor.  We  have  been 
asked  what  farm  crops  will  represent  if  made  into  al¬ 
cohol.  Secretary  James  Wilson  says  that  an  average 
yield  of  potatoes,  which  he  calls  300  bushels  per  acre, 
will  make  255  gallons  of  alcohol,  while  50  bushels  of  corn 
will  make  140  gallons.  Our  opinion  is  that  some  farm¬ 
ers  are  far  too  sanguine  as  to  the  great  benefit  agricul¬ 
ture  will  receive  from  the  removal  of  the  tax.  The 
manufacturers  will  doubtless  receive  most  benefit,  yet  it 
will  in  time  prove  a  help  to  farmers,  and  they  ought  to 
favor  the  measure. 

* 

The  promised  articles  by  Mr.  Garrahan  begin  this 
week.  He  will  tell  his  story  in  his  own  way — the  object 
being  to  show  how  a  worn-out  farm  can  be  brought  back 
to  very  profitable  production  by  the  sensible  use  of 
chemicals  and  green  crops.  We  shall  find  that  after 
all  this  is  not  the  entire  story,  for  some  of  the  fields 
were  smoothed  and  drained  before  they  could  be  han¬ 
dled  profitably.  For  many  years  farmers  were  taught 
that  the  only  way  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  a  farm  is 
bjr  feeding  live  stock — particularly  dairy  cows.  We 
shall  ask  those  who  still  teach  that  doctrine  to  look  over 
Mr.  Garrahan’s  figures  and  results,  and  tell  us  how  much 
quicker,  easier  and  cheaper  live  stock  could  have  saved 
the  farm  than  chemicals  and  cow  peas  have  done.  It 
is  interesting  to  compare  this  farm  of  Mr.  Garrahan’s 
and  that  farm  in  the  Blue  grass  section  of  Kentucky 
described  on  page  229.  That  Blue  grass  soil  is  about 
the  best  on  earth  for  general  farm  crops  and  the  spirit 
of  the  farmer  has  much  to  do  with  it  too.  In  Kentucky 
the  main  business  was  farming.  The  farmer’s  treasure 
was  in  his  soil,  and  of  course  bis  heart  was  there  too. 
In  Pennsylvania  mining  and  other  industries  have  sur¬ 
passed  agriculture  in  profit  and  general  interest.  With 
this  difference  we  should  naturally  expect  the  Kentucky 
soil  to  be  better  kept  and  more  productive.  Mr.  Garra¬ 
han’s  demonstration  is  of  great  value,  since  it  shows 

what  can  be  done  with  cheap  land. 

* 

A  case  has  just  come  to  our  attention  which  shows 
one  way  in  which  farming  is  changing  along  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast.  A  farm  within  driving  distance  of  New 
York  has  changed  hands.  It  had  been  in  a  family  of 
farmers  for  three  generations.  All  made  money  on  it. 
The  last  owner,  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  sold  to  a 
foreigner  who  came  to  this  country  some  years  ago  a 
poor  man,  and  who  on  a  little  place  has  made  enough 


to  buy  this  fine  farm.  Now  the  American  retires  from 
his  paternal  acres  and  the  foreigner  takes  his  place. 
Why?  The  American  was  not  forced  away  by  financial 
matters — he  made  money  and  sold  the  farm  at  a  good 
price.  He  made  a  good  bargain.  One  of  his  chief  rea¬ 
sons  for  selling  was  his  inability  to  obtain  good  help. 
The  nervous  strain  and  risk  of  raising  perishable  crops 
like  sweet  corn  and  melons — at  the  mercy  of  care¬ 
less  and  dishonest  helpers — was  too  much.  The  for¬ 
eigner  has  a  large  family  and,  for  some  years  at  least, 
will  be  free  from  the  help  problem.  The  American 
might  have  changed  his  plan  of  farming,  seeded  down 
his  farm,  cut  hay  or  pastured  horses,  and  done  what 
he  could  with  his  own  family  with  some  favorite  crop. 
That  is  one  way  out,  and  a  good  one,  but  he  preferred 
to  sell.  The  help  problem  on  farms  near  the  large 
towns  and  cities  is  simply  overpowering.  It  is  chang¬ 
ing  the  character  of  farming — driving  the  farms  into 
the  hands  of  farmers  with  large  families  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  work,  or  taking  farms  out  of  cultivation  and  into 
pasture. 

* 

In  our  series  of  letters  from  Congressmen  on  the 
parcels  post  question  we  print  this  week  one  from  Con¬ 
gressman  Landis  of  Indiana,  written  to  a  R.  N.-Y. 
reader : 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant  advocating  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  parcels  post  system.  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  this  proposition  at  this  time.  There  are  many 
things  we  would  like  to  have  through  the  Government,  just 
as  we  would  like  to  have  them  for  ourselves,  hut  this  would 
mean  increased  taxation  in  some  new  direction.  I  would 
also  like  to  see  one-cent  letter  postage,  which  benefit  the 
whole  people,  and  under  which  the  benefits  would  be  more 
generally  distributed. 

The  Government  is  now  paying  an  average  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  per  year  for  every  R.  F.  D.  route  over  and 
above  all  receipts  from  postage  on  matter  collected,  as 
well  as  delivered,  on  these  routes.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
system,  nevertheless,  but  we  cannot  have  all  things  we 
would  like  at  one  time.  c.  b.  landis. 

Mr.  Landis  does  not  dodge  at  least.  He  is  opposed 
to  the  parcels  post.  If  we  lived  in  his  district  we  would 
vote  against  him.  The  following  letter  from  the  man 
who  wrote  Mr.  Landis  covers  the  point : 

“There  seems  one  great  difference  between  parcel  post 
and  the  rural  mail  system.  The  latter  was  a  great 
thing  for  the  spoilsmen.  If  there  is  a  deficit  it  is  largely 
their  fault.  The  rural  carriers  get  $2.40  per  day  for 
some  seven  hours  and  a  24-mile  drive,  while  the  Star 
Route  carrier  used  to  get  less  than  40  cents  for  22  miles 
and  about  the  same  time  and  no  side  line.  The  drivers 
of  the  creamery  wagon,  just  as  competent  and  well 
educated,  get  90  cents  and  house  rent  for  a  like  drive, 
but  must  take  care  of  a  lot  of  cows  in  addition  and 
work  the  balance  of  the  day.  There  is  a  general  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  examinations  are  a  ‘snap’  affair,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  like  the  effort  is  made  that  there  is  now 
to  get  men  for  the  army  and  navy  or  was  made  by  the 
old  Star  Route  contractor.  There  is  also  a  feeling  that 
the  best  equipped  man  is  liable  to  have  his  paper  cred¬ 
ited  to  some  ignorant  henchman.  The  service  certainly 
isn’t  what  it  should  be  for  the  money,  for  I  have  count¬ 
ed  17  pieces  of  other  people’s  mail  in  my  box  in  one 
month,  not  counting  paper  I  take,  and  was  given  wrong 
copies  of  or  my  mail  that  went  astray.  The  carrier  used 
t  d  be  glad  to  bring  us  groceries,  bread,  hardware  o- 
anything  for  a  small  charge.  Now  it  is  handier  to  sen  1 
to  a  mail-order  house  for  things  we  cannot  raise  or 
make  ourselves,  for  we  only  make  few  trips  to  town 
and  have  to  buy  in  quantity  anyway.” 


BREVITIES. 

IIOG-KILLING  Is  a  trying  time  for  the  women  folks. 

Read  the  advice  about  selecting  brood  mares  on  page 
290. 

An  Italian  was  recently  held  In  $200  hall  for  keeping  a 
Plymouth  Rock  hen  in  this  city  ! 

When  a  man  stands  In  his  own  light  It  Is  seldom  possi¬ 
ble  to  move  the  light.  You  must  move  the  man  ! 

It  will  make  some  difference  to  the  world  whether  you 
take  the  most  hopeful  things  from  your  experience  to  give 
others  or  whether  you  hand  down  only  the  hitter  parts  of  it. 

Do  not  carry  an  ax  on  your  shoulder  when  walking  with 
others.  We  have  seen  men  slip  and  in  trying  to  keep  from 
falling  strike  a  horrible  blow  with  the  ax.  Carry  it  under 
the  arm  1 

A  novelty  In  this  city  recently  was  an  elephant  walking 
In  the  snow  and  hauling  a  load  of  women.  When  a  farmer 
hitches  a  trotter  to  his  sleigh  he  often  drives  a  very  useless 
white  elephant. 

We  are  asked  if  we  would  advise  a  man  who  has  never 
seen  it  done  to  test  a  cow  with  tuberculin.  No.  It  seems: 
a  simple  thing  to  take  a  cow’s  temperature,  inject  a  little- 
tuberculin  and  then  take  her  temperature  again,  but  some- 
of  the  simplest  things  are  incomplete  without  long  practice.. 

In  his  excellent  hook  “Forty  Years  Tn  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
fession.”  Dr  .T,  J.  Black  quotes  from  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Stahl, 
addressed  to  doctors  :  “Whenever  you  prescribe  an  alcoholic, 
whether  to  man  or  woman,  whether  to  the  young  or  to  the 
old,  remember  well  and  ponder  well  on  the  terrible  weapon 
you  are  using  both  for  good  and  evil.  I  beg  of  yon  not  to 
use  it  therapeutically  in  a  reckless  manner,  and  I  pray  God 
to  especially  guide  you  in  prescribing  it  to  the  young  and 
susceptible.” 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — An  obstinate  fire  in  an  old  factory  building 
at  Fourth  and  Lafayette  streets.  New  York.  March  13, 
caused  a  loss  of  $400,000.  .  .  .  Terrible  suffering,  men¬ 

tal  and  physical,  and  many  acts  of  heroism  in  saving  life 
marked  the  loss  of  the  Phoenix  Line  steamer,  British  King, 
which  foundered  in  a  storm  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  south  of  Sable  Island.  Nova  Scotia,  March  11,  and 
carried  to  death  27  members  of  the  crew.  Thirteen  men 
were  rescued  from  the  sinking  vessel  by  the  Ley  land  Line 
steamer  Bostonian,  bound  from  Manchester  to  Boston,  and 
11  by  the  German  tank  steamer  Mannheim,  from  Rotter¬ 
dam  for  New  York.  Five  others,  who  had  been  sucked 
down  in  the  vortex  which  engulfed  the  British  King,  were 
picked  up  by  the  Bostonian  from  a  frail  bit  of  wreckage, 
which  they  had  grasped  after  a  desperate  struggle  for 
life.  .  .  _  .  Three  firemen  were  killed  and  nine  others 

seriously  injured  March  16  at  a  fire  which  destroyed  the 
old  Sixth  Regiment  Armory,  Camden,  N.  ,T.  The  dead  are 
George  W.  Shields.  William  Hillman,  and  William  .lobes. 
The  Are  started  in  the  boiler  room  of  the  armory  building, 
and  quickly  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  structure.  About  a 
dozen  firemen  were  ordered  into  the  burning  building  with 
a  line  of  hose,  and  were  making  good  progress  in  fighting 
the  flames  when  they  were  warned  by  Fireman  Harry  Dease 
that  the  roof  was  giving  way.  Before  the  men  could  heed 
the  warning  the  great  roof  fell,  burying  Dease  and  the 
others  under  it.  Shields,  Hillman,  and  Jobes  were  crushed 
to  death,  but  the  others  managed  to  follow  the  line  of 
hose,  and  escaped  after  most  of  them  had  been  seriously 
cut  and  burned.  Property  loss  between  $50,000  and  $75,- 
000.  .  .  .  Two  score  lives  were  crushed  out  March  16  in 

a  head-on  collision  of  two  passenger  trains,  one  drawn  by 
two  locomotives,  near  Adobe,  Col.,  on  the  Denver  &  Rib 
Grande  Railroad.  More  than  a  score  of  the  victims  were 
incinerated  beyond  identification  by  a  fire  that  destroyed 
the  wrecked  coaches.  More  than  a  score  were  injured, 
but  all  will  probably  recover.  The  wreck  was  due  to  un¬ 
delivered  orders/  heavy  mountain  grades,  a  blinding  snow¬ 
storm,  a  sharp  curve,  and  the  slippery  condition  of  the 
rails.  Only  the  locomotives,  baggage  and  day  coaches 
were  wrecked,  the  sleeping  cars  escaping  almost  unscathed, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Eden  disaster  on  tne  same  road  in 
1904,  when  part  of  a  train  ran  into  a  flooded  canon 
through  a  washed-out  bridge.  Many  of  the  dead  were 
homeseekers  bound  for  the  Northwest.  The  three  crushed 
locomotives  set  fire  to  the  splintered  coaches,  and  it  was 
hours  before  all  the  bodies  were  recovered,  the  flames  being 
so  hot  that  rescuers  could  not  approach  the  debris  until 
the  fuel  burned  out.  As  to  the  cause  of  the  wreck,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  Utah  and  California  Express,  west  bound, 
left  1  ueblo  an  hour  and  a  half  late,  with  orders  to  meet 
the  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  Express,  east  bound,  at 
Florence.  This  order  was  changed,  and  the  west-bound 
train  was  directed  to  pass  the  east-bound  train  at  Beaver, 
about  twelve  miles  east  of  Florence.  The  order  should  have 
been  delivered  to  the  train  crew  at  Swallow,  but  for  some 
feason  the  operator  there  neglected  to  deliver  it.  In  the 
meantime  the  east-bound  train  had  received  its  orders  and 
expected  to  meet  the  west-bound  train  at  Beaver.  No  'other 
orders  intervened  to  prevent  the  wreck.  .  .  .  March  17 

Johann  Most,  well  known  as  an  Anarchist  speaker  and 
writer,  died  at  Cincinnati,  O.  Most  was  born  at  Augsburg, 
Bavaria,  on  February  5.  1846.  Ills  father  was  a  court 
officer  and  gave  the  boy  a  good  education.  His  mother 
died  when  he  was  10  years  old.  and  fine  introduction  of  a 
step-mother,  whom  he  hated,  made  the  rest  of  his  boyhood 
unpleasant.  lie  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookbinder  and ‘after 
learning  the  trade  went  wandering  through  Italv,  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Hungary.  He  found  it  difficult  to  get  work,  be¬ 
cause,  as  he  says  in  his  autobiography,  his  “facial  disfigure- 
®pnt  kept  customers  away.”  Many  Americans  supposed 
that  this  disfigurement,  which  gave  Most  a  savage  aspect, 
was  caused  by  the  kick  of  a  mule.  It  was  reallv  due  to  a 
surgical  operation  for  the  removal  of  a  part  of  the  lower  left 


jaw.  Most  went  to  Zurich  in  1876  and  got  work,  escaping 
military  service  because  of  bis  deformity,  lie  imbibed  social¬ 
istic  ideas  and  started  a  crusade  against  all  organized 
government.  In  May,  1869,  be  made  a  violent  speech  de¬ 
nouncing  the  clergy,  the  military,  the  police  and  the  middle 
class,  lie  spent  a  month  in  jail  for  this  outbreak.  After 
passing  other  time  in  jail  for  similar  offences  Most  was 
selected  by  the  Socialists  as  a  missionary  in  Austria.  The 
authorities  banished  him  on  May  2,  1871,  and  he  was  es¬ 
corted  to  the  frontier  by  a  large  procession  of  workingmen, 
lie  was  twice  elected  to  the  German  Reichstag,  was  in 
frequent  conflict  with  the  authorities,  and  after  difficulties 
in  London  came  to  this  country,  where  he  was  imprisoned 
three  times  for  incendiary  utterances.  In  recent  years  he  has 
not  been  so  prominent  as  an  advocate  of  force. 

Five  men  are  known  to  be  dead  and  at  least  $1,000,000 
worth  of  mining  property  has  been  destroyed  by  snowslides 
in  the  San  Juan  district,  Colorado,  March  17-18.  The  loss 
to  the  Camp  Bird  Company  will  reach  $400,000  and  may 
exceed  that  amount.  The  boarding  house,  in  which  300 
men  were  sleeping  when  the  slide  occurred,  was  directly  in 
its  path,  but  the  force  of  the  slide  was  broken  and  its  course 
diverted  by  the  great  mill  with  its  heavy  machinery,  and  an 
appalling  disaster  was  averted.  Other  snowslides  in  San 
Juan  and  San  Miguel  counties  killed  five  men.  injured  many 
and  caused  property  damage  estimated  at  from  $350,000  to 
$400,000.  March  19  12  miners  employed  at  the  Shenandoah 
mine  were  caught  by  a  snow  slide  and  were  swept  to  death. 
The  men  were  part  of  the  large  force  employed  at  the 
Shenandoah  and  were  on  their  way  to  Silverton  to  escape 
starvation  at  the  mine,  the  supply  of  provisions  having  run 
short.  ...  II.  Clay  Pierce,  former  president  of  the 
Waters-Pierce  Oil  Company,  the  man  who  for  three  or  four 
weeks  evaded  Attorney-General  Hadley  of  Missouri  by  se¬ 
cluding  himself  in  his  rooms  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York,  and  afterward  volunteered  to  appear  as  a  witness  in 
the  oil  investigation  in  Missouri,  took  the  stand  at  St. 
Louis  March  19.  Following  the  admission  by  Standard  Oil 
attorneys  that  the  stock  of  the  Republic  Oil  Company  is 
held  by  its  stockholders  for  the  use  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey  came  the  equally  surprising  con¬ 
fession  on  the  part  of  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Company  counsel 
that  there  is  a  trade  territory  division  agreement  between 
that  concern  and  the  Standard  :  that  reports  of  the  Waters- 
Pierce  company  are  made  to  26  Broadway,  New  York,  the 
Standard  headquarters,  and  that  orders  regarding  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Waters-Pierce  company  in  Missouri  passed  be¬ 
tween  the  Standard  and  the  local  company.  .  .  .  David 

E.  Sherrick,  former  State  auditor  of  Indiana,  was  found 
guilty  March  15  of  misusing  State  funds,  the  verdict  carry¬ 
ing  with  it  a  penalty  of  from  one  to  twenty-two  years  in  the 
penitentiary.  A  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  made.  Sher¬ 
rick  was  tried  on  an  indictment  charging  him  with  misuse 
of  $127,000  belonging  to  the  State,  and  though  the  money 
had  been  paid  back  to  the  State  treasury,  the  Governor  anil 
the  State  prosecutor  forced  a  trial  of  the  case.  In  1904 
Sherrick  was  re-elected  auditor  by  a  plurality  of  94,000, 
the  largest  ever  given  an  official  in  Indiana.  Last  Septem¬ 
ber  Governor  Ilanly  learned  that  Sherrick  had  been  invest¬ 
ing  State  funds  in  private  ventures,  and  made  an  examina¬ 
tion.  Finding  that  the  charges  w-ere  true,  he  at  once  forced 
Sherrick 's  resignation  and  laid  the  matter  before  the  grand 
jury.  Within  a  short  time  two  indictments  were  returned 
against  the  deposed  auditor,  one  charging  him  with  em¬ 
bezzlement,  grand  larceny  and  conspiracy  to  commit  a  fel¬ 
ony,  while  the  other  charged  grand  larceny  and  emliezzle- 
ment.  Nothing  that  has  occurred  in  Indiana  in  years 
created  so  profound  a  sensation,  and  when  subsequent  in¬ 
vestigation  disclosed  the  true  state  of  nffairs  the  people  were 
amazed.  Sherrlck's  apologists  asserted  that  he  did  only 
what  his  predecessors  have  done  for  years,  but  the  Gov¬ 
ernor's  purpose  was  formed  to  make  an  example  of  the 
man,  and  in  this  he  has  succeeded.  With  the  hope  that 
payment  of  the  debt  would  prevent  a  conviction,  Sherrlck’s 
friends  succeeded  a  short  time  ago  in  making  the  account 
straight,  but  apparently  this  move  had  no  effect  on  the 
jury.  Another  trial  that  will  speedily  follow  is  that  of 
Willard  S.  Wickard,  a  lumber  agent,  who  was  indicted  with 


Sherrick  for  conspiracy  to  use  the  State  funds.  Sherrick 
had  made  heavy  loans  to  Wickard. 

NAVAL  AFFAIRS. — Secretary  Bonaparte  discussed  condi¬ 
tion  at  (lie  Naval  Academy  March  15  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Naval  affairs.  He  declared  that  midshipmen 
have  for  some  time  been  in  a  conspiracy  to  prevent  their  fel¬ 
lows  from  attaining  a  high  standard  of  scholarship.  lie 
asserted  that  an  agreement:  exists  among  the  cadets  to  keep 
all  members  of  the  respective  classes  on  an  equal  footing  as 
regards  their  class  records.  This  plan  had  the  tendency  to 
keep  the  duller  midshipmen  and  those  who  lag  and  who 
would  under  ordinary  circumstances  be  behind  in  their  stud¬ 
ies  on  the  same  plane  with  the  more  proficient,  and  ex¬ 
cellence  in  scholarship  has  been  discouraged.  He  further 
told  the  committee  that  the  plan  recently  enforced  on  grad¬ 
uation  in  September  of  those  who  have  made  good  averages 
and  holding  the  others  until  six  months  later  had  already 
affected  the  combination  against  high  grades  and  improved 
the  class  records.  Mr.  Bonaparte  opposed  the  amendments 
which  the  Senate  made  to  the  original  anti-hazing  bill  which 
he  had  suggested  to  the  committee.  These  amendments  pro¬ 
vide  that  midshipmen  may  be  tried  bv  court-martial  for 
hazing  upon  their  own  petition.  lie  believed  such  a  plan 
would  be  Injurious  to  discipline  and  urged  the  passage  of  the 
bill  for  graduated  punishments  without  amendment. 


FRUIT  GROWING  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

Very  many  fruit  growers  think  it  is  impossible  to  compete 
with  some  of  our  sister  States  in  growing  fruit  successfully. 
I  must  confess  that  I  have  entertained  the  same  impression 
more  or  less,  but  I  have  changed  my  views  materially  on 
this  matter  since  I  visited  my  friend,  John  Rapp  of  Glou¬ 
cester  County,  last  August.  Although  my  time  was  short 
I  saw  enough  to  convince  me  that  fruit  can  be  grown  per¬ 
fectly,  and  as  successfully  in  our  State  as  any  where  else. 
No  doubt  it  takes  more  care  and  close  observation  of  all  the 
details  of  success,  but  this  is  offset  by  the  close  proximity 
of  our  markets  and  other  advantages  over  those  more  distant. 
There  are  200  acres  planted  in  fruit.  Apples  (4,000  trees 
of  Winesap  alone)  ;  pears  (largely  Bartletts),  and  15  acres 
of  Concord  grapes,  Bartlett  pear  trees  30  years  old  were 
loaded  with  extra  large  perfect  fruit;  Duchess  (dwarf)  trees 
the  same  age  with  monstrous  fruit.  These  trees  were  ap¬ 
parently  no  larger  than  when  I  saw  them  eight  years  ago, 
but  perfectly  healthy  and  giving  all  their  energy  to  fruit 
production,  with  little  or  no  wood  growth.  I  did  not  get  the 
number  of  treees,  but  his  crop  of  pears  was  1,100  barrels 
of  Bartletts  and  about  300  barrels  of  Duchess.  Of  apples 
he  grows  Winesap  largely,  but  also  large  quantities  of 
Maiden's  Blush.  Hagloe,  Minch  (a  fine  yellow  apple),  Smith 
Cider  and  a  few  others.  His  crop  of  apples  was  not  mar¬ 
keted  or  picked,  but  must  have  been  1,500  or  2,000  barrels. 
Ilis  grapes  were  loaded  with  perfect  fruit,  free  from  rot, 
which  was  unusually  prevalent.  In  New  Jersey  the  past  sea¬ 
son.  lie  grows  them  on  very  low  trellis,  not  over  three  or 
four  feet,  and  over  wire.  He  has  been  fighting  the  scale 
for  years  and  has  kept  it  under  restraint  with  crude  petrol¬ 
eum.  In  1904  he  used  lime,  salt  and  sulphur,  but  it  was 
very  unsatisfactory  and  he  went  back  to  oil.  He  uses  Bordeaux 
Mixture  pretty  freely  ;  so  much  so  that  it  sometimes  causes 
a  brown  rust  on  the  apples,  but  he  says  this  is  not  seen  when 
the  fruit  colors,  and  it  helps  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  fruit. 
He  sprays  once  before  the  trees  start,  then  just  after  bloom 
falls,  and  twice  after,  making  four  applications  of  Bordeaux, 
the  last  has  one-quarter  pound  Paris-green  to  50  gallons.  He 
gives  thorough  cultivation,  uses  no  nitrogenous  manures  but  a 
fertilizer  of  2%  per  cent  ammonia,  8  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid,  10  per  cent  potash,  composed  of  blood,  dissolved  rock 
and  muriate  of  potash,  one-half  ton  per  acre  applied  an¬ 
nually  in  Spring.  Ilis  soil  ranges  from  a  gravelly  loam  to 
quite  sandy  soil.  A  large  proportion  of  this  quantity  of 
fruit  is  put  in  a  large  modern  cold  storage  plant  of  his  own, 
and  Is  taken  out  as  wanted  for  Philadelphia  market,  where 
It  is  sold  to  the  best  trade  at  high  prices.  His  sons  are 
associated  with  him  in  this  largest  and  most  successful 
fruit  farm  in  our  State.  chas.  bi-ack. 


OUR  SPECIAL  TOP  BUGGY 


Our  90  years  of  square.business  dealings  and 
lowest  prices  is  sufficient  reason  why  you  should 
investigate  our  carriage  department.  Our  guar¬ 
antee  is  the  same  as  with  all  other  purchases: 
your  money  back  if  not  satisfactory  in  every 
respect.  Although  this  buggy  is  sold  at  this  very 
low  price,  it  is  well  made  and  represents  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  from  $15  to  $20  as  compared  with  the 
prices  of  regular  dealers.  Our  large  line  of  car¬ 
riages  is  fully  described  and  priced  in  our 
Special  Carriage  Catalog  which  will  be  sent 
free  on  request;  also  our  New  600-page 
General  Catalog  No.  90,  and  our  Grocery 
Catalog,  showing  a  great  saving  on  all  kinds  of 
farm  and  household  articles.  Prices  lower 
than  ever.  Freight  and  express  rates  are 
lower  from  New  York  than  any  other  city  in 
America.  Established  1816. 

White,Van  Glahn  &  Go,  ,5S™  te3'1 


OLDEST  MM  ORDER 
MOUSE  IM AMERICA 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

Ten  Times  Over. 

Grind  any  tool,  knife  to  mower 
Bickle,  with  the 

Practical 
Grinder. 


3.000  revolutions  of 
carborundum  wheel 
per  minute.  Greatest 
abrasive  known.  No 
pressure  needed,  does 
not  draw  temper  or  ‘ 
beat  tools.  Every  ^ 
borne  needsit.  Write 
for  price  and  circu¬ 
lar.  a  few  good 
agents  wanted. 

ROYAL  MFC,  CO.,  220  E.  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster, 


Steam  Engines 

3  to  25  Horse  Power,  mounted  or 
stationary.  Also  1,  2,  and  3-Horse 
Tread  Powers,  2  to  8-Horse  Sweep 
Powers,  Separators,  Corn- 
Shellers,  Feed  Grinders,  Fod¬ 
der  Cutters, Wood  Saws,  Cul¬ 
tivators,  Land  Rollers,  Corn 
i Planters,  Potato  Planters. 
TUK  UtSfllKtiEB  *FG.  CO.,  Tatuaj,  Pa. 


How  Your  Money 

Comes  Back  on  this  Vehicle. 

Because  we  manufacture  it  and  know  of  what  it  is 
made  and  how  it  is  made  and  all  about  it,  we  can  sell  it 
on  terms  never  before  offered.  Just  read — 

First,  we  send  it  to  you  to  try  30  days.  If  you 
are  not  satisfied,  you’re  nothing  out. 

THREE  FULL  YEARS  GUARANTEE. 

But  if  you  like  it,  (as  you  will)  you  buy  it  at  just  about  half  dealer’s  price — and  ypu  have 
exactly  the  same  right  of  return  and  money  back  for  three  full  years. 

That’s  our  guarantee.  If  any  defect  or  fault  appears,  if  it  is  not  what  it  should  be  or  what 
we  represent  it  to  be,  call  for  your  money. 

That’s  our  plan.  It’s  the  way  we  are  dealing  with  hundreds  of  vehicle  buyers.  It’s  a  guar¬ 
antee  that  we  toe  the  mark — build  honestly  and  deal  straight.  It  accounts  for  all  our  buyers 
being  satisfied.  Don’t  forget  that  we  are  factory  people.  We  buy  nothing  but  materials.  We 
make  everything  we  sell,  and  sell  everything  direct  to  users. 

That  accounts  for  the  extraordinary  low  prices  we  make.  Same  low  prices  on  all  classes 
of  vehicles.  Two  special  bargains  right  now  in  our  general  catalogue.  Write  for  free  copy. 

Tke  Progressive  Vehicle  Mfg.  Co.,  Depl  T.  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana. 


GUARANTEED  BUGGIES 

THERE  Is  a  reason  why  you  can  buy  a  better  buggy  from  us  at  $29.50  than  you 
can  from  others  at  845.00  and  850.00.  We  bought  our  gear  woods,  wheels  and 
shafts  of  white  split  hickory  when  the  market  was  low.  These  woods 
are  In  the  Evanston  Top  Buggy  exclusively  in  the  parts  named  and  the 
buggy  Itself  sells  to  you  for  $29.50.  It  is  the  highest  grade,  strongest, 
light  draft  and  most  stylish  vehicle  in  the  world.  Rides  easy,  wears  long 
and  Is  of  striking  finish  and  uppearance.  Our  complete  catalogue  of 
vehicles  and  harnesses  free  when  you  send  for  it — a  book  about  top  buggies 
you  ought  to  get  and  read  before  buying  one. 

_THE  FAVORITE  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO..  |5 Dayton  Block. 


iat  its  name  implies— a  wagon 
farm  purposes  with  greater  ease 


MADE 

1  IN 

SAGINAW 


farmer  and  “handy”  because 
than  any  other.  It’s  a  farmer’s 


Si _ _ „  _ _ I _  _ _ 

t  and  it  beats  anything  on  wheels  for  convenience  and 
utility.  Bad  roads  are  no  obstacle  and  there’s  no  reasonable  load  that  it  won’t  carry. 
When  buying  a  handy  wagon  be  sure  of  one  point,  viz.  that  it’s  MADE  IN  SAGINAW. 
Then  you  will  get  the  best  in  material,  workmanship,  durability,  strength,  everything  in 
fact  for  there  is  no  low  wheel,  wide  tire,  short  turn,  light  draft  farm  wagon  made  that 
equals  ours.  Our  prices  are  reasonable.  Send  for  catalog. 

,  FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON  CO..  SAGINAW,  MICH. 

Makers  HandyJIay  and  Stock  Rack*  and  Handy_All-Steel  Frame  Silos. 

is  Cit 


Branches,  Kansas 


“Anderton” 

Vehicles 

sold  direct  from  factory  on 


730-DAYS  FREE 
APPROVAL  TEST. 


This  most  wonderful  offer  as  well  as  our  genu¬ 
ine  30-Days  Free  Trial,  without  your  putting  up 
one  penny,  and  our  525,000.00  bank  deposit 
guarantee  are  fully  explained  in  our  110  page 
free  catalog  of  vehicles  and  harness. 

It  tells  all  about  the  most  liberal  "factory 
to  user'  plan  of  baying  vehicles,  ever  offered 
by  any  manufacturer.  If  you  expect  to  buy 
this  year,  don’t  decide  until  you  have  seen  this 
catalog. 


No.  701.  $ 
“Ahderton” 
Top  Buggy, 


Would  retail  at 
not  less  than 
$50.00. 


No.  730. 
“Anderton”' 
Driving 
Wagon, 


We  save  you  at 
least  820.00  on 
this  vehicle. 


No.  760. 
“Anderton” 
Spring 
Wagon 


Its  equal  cannot 
be  bought  under 
855.00. 


No.  747.  $ 

“Anderton" 
Canopy  Top 
Surrey  , 


We  guarantee  a 
saving  of  fully 
130.00  on  this 
surrey. 


Send  for  our  big  book  today.  Just  cut  out  this 
ad.  and  mail  to  us,  or  say  on  a  postal  card, 
‘mail  me  your  free  1906  catalog.” 


THE  ANDERTON  MFG.  CO.. 

19  Third  St.,  Cincinnati.  O, 


One-Horse  Corn,  Kean  and 
Garden  Seeder.  Drops  in 
hills  nnd  drills  12  acres  A 
d*j.  Fertiliser  extra. 


Calu' 
mat 

check 
row 

planter  with  automatic  reel 
And  80  rods  wire.  Never 
misses;  drops  in  hills  and 
drills.  Wo  challenge  ths 

Wtrld  with  this  plantar. 


two  section  steel  land 
roller.  7  ft.  3  section, 
$17.50.  8ft.  $18.75.  Light 
running  ,strongest,best. 

PLOWS. 

-  4.95 

I  and 
up. 


for this 
sickle 
grinder;grindsheel  and 
point  at  same  time. 
Grinds  6  ft.  sickle  in  10 
min.  With  1  stone  for 
sickles,  $2.78.  With  2 
stones  for  grinding  all 
kinds  of  tools,  $3.10. 


$1.15 

for  automatic  com¬ 
pressed  air  two 
gallon  spray  pump. 
Four  gallon  site, 
12.65.  With  solid 
brass  tank,  |4.45. 
Extension  pipes 
for  trees  extra. 


CUT  THIS  AD  OUT 


for  40 

ft. 

Hay 
Car* 

Her 
outfit. 

One 
car¬ 
rier,  1 
fork, 

13  raf¬ 
ter  irons  and  hooks.  180  ft. 
rope,  5  floor  hooks,  3  pulleys. 

W ood,  steel  aud  cable  track 
outfits  any  lengths, 
and  send  it  to  ns  and  we  will  mail  yon  oar  Agri¬ 
cultural  aud  Farm  Machinery  Catalogue  FREE. 


$4.95 


For  this  12-16  all  steel 
disc  harrow.  Frame  is 
made  of  best  angle  steel. 
Axle  of  cold  rolled  pol¬ 
ished  steel.  Discshighest 
grade  tempered  steel. 
Spring  seat.  Praft  is  di¬ 
rect  from  axle.  Guaran¬ 
teed  i  n  every  way. 


bbls.  minute.  Suitable  for  rub¬ 
ber  suction  hose  or  iron  pipe. 

$6.65. 

Oblong  galvanized! 

bbls.  steel 
tank,  heavy  angle  steel  rims. 
All  sires  St  styles.  Catalog  free. 


Steel  lever  harrow;  cuts 
10  ft;  60  teeth;  two  sec¬ 
tions. 

.85 


Steal  Cultivator, 

plain,  with  5  shovels, 
spreads  to33inches. 


MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  CHICAGO. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  March  24,  1906,  wholesale  except 

otherwise  noted.  The  prices  of  grain,  butter, 
cheese  and  eggs  are  based  on  the  official 
figures  of  tlie  Produce  and  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
changes,  with  such  revisions  as  outside  deals 
noted  appear  to  warrant.  Prices  of  other 
products  are  from  reports  of  dealers,  inqui¬ 
ries  and  observation  of  sales  in  the  various 
market  sections.  Where  possible  these  fig¬ 
ures  are  the  arverage  of  several  sales. 

GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth 

Inspection .  —  <?2)  87% 

No.  2,  red,  choice .  —  @  80% 

No.  1,  Macaroni .  —  @  87 

Rye  .  —  @  60 

Corn  .  —  @  50 

Oats .  —  @  35 

Barley  .  45  @  52 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

Per  100  lbs.  f.  o.  b.  N.  Y.  for  A1  quality. 

Timothy  .  7.00 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass .  14.00 

Red  Top  .  10.00 

Alfalfa  .  17.00 

Crimson  Clover  .  11.00 

Medium  Red  Clover .  17.00 

Mammoth  Red  Clover .  18.00 


FEED. 


Wholesale  at  N.  Y. 

Spring  Bran  . 

Middlings  . 

Red  Dog  . 

Oil  meal  . 

Cottonseed  meal  . 

Retail  Western  N.  Y. 

Spring  Bran . 

Middlings . 

Red  Dog  . 

Gluten  . 

Oil  meal  . 

Corn  and  Oats . 


21.00 

23.00 

24.00 


@19.00 

@22.00 

@23.00 

@31.50 

@30.00 

@22.00 

@24.00 

@25.00 

@29.00 

@35.00 

@25.00 


HAY. 

No.  1 . 15.50 

No.  2 . 13.00 

No.  3 . 11.00 

Clover,  mixed,  for  whole  range  8.00 

Clover  .  8.00 

STRAW. 

Long  rye . 11.00 

Short  and  tangled .  S.00 

Oat  and  wheat .  — 

MILK. 


@16.50 

@14.00 

@12.00 

@13.00 

@io.oo 


@  1 3.00 
@10.00 
@  8.00 


N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.51  per  40  quart 
can,  netting  three  cents  per  quart  to  shippers 
in  26-cent  freight  zone  who  have  no  extra 
station  charges. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Thirds  and  seconds . 

State  Dairy,  best . 

Lower  grades . 

Imitation  Creamery . 

Factory  . . 

Renovated,  best  . 

Lower  grades  . 

Packing  stock  . 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy . 

Good  to  prime . 

Common  to  fair . 

Light  skims . 


— 

@ 

27 

24 

@ 

26 

17 

@ 

23 

— 

@ 

25 

15 

@ 

20 

17 

@ 

20 

@ 

16 

- . 

@ 

19 

12 

@ 

16 

12 

@ 

15% 

____ 

@ 

14 

13% 

@ 

13% 

11 

@ 

13 

10 

@ 

11% 

EGGS. 

Fancy,  white .  20  @  21 

Choice,  white  .  18  @  19 

Extra,  mixed  colors .  17  @  17% 

Western  and  Southern .  14  @  16 

Cold  storage .  10  @  14 

Duck  eggs .  25  @  32 

Goose  eggs  .  —  @  75 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fey .  —  @  11 

Evap.,  choice  .  9%@  10 

Evap.,  prime  .  9  @  9% 

Evap.,  common  t6  fair .  7  @  8% 

Sun-dried  .  5  @  7 

Chops.  100  lbs . 2.25  @2.40 

(’ores  and  skins,  100  lbs.  .  ..1.87  @2.00 

Cherries  .  14  @  15 

Huckleberries .  10  @  12 

Raspberries  .  —  @  28 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Greening,  bbl . 4.00 

Spy . 4.50 

Ben  Davis . 4.50 

Baldwin  . 4.25 

Russet  . 4.00 

Low  grades . 2.50 

Strawberries,  Florida,  quart.  .  20 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  crate . 4.50 


@6.00 
@6.00 
@  5.50 
(a  5.25 
@4.50 
@  3.50 
@  30 
@5.75 


HOTHOUSE  GOODS. 


Lettuce,  dozen  .  25  @  60 

Mushrooms,  lb  .  15  @  60 

Tomatoes,  lb .  20  @  40 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 1.50  @2.25 

Cucumbers,  dozen  . 1.12  @1.37 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches . 2.50  @4.50 

Beet  Tops,  bu .  75  @1.00 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice .  13  @  15 

Common  to  Fair .  10  @  12 

Ordinary .  7  @  9 

Olds .  5  @  7 

German  .  26  @  33 

BEANS. 

Marrow  . 2.50  @3.10 

Medium  . 1.70  @2.00 

Pea  . 1.40  @1.55 

Red  kidney .  —  @2.72% 

White  kidney . 3.05  @3.15 

Yellow  Eye .  —  @1.60 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  new,  bbl..  — -  @8.00 

Bermuda,  2d  crop . 4.00  @7.00 

Southern,  new  . 1.50  @3.00 

Maine  . 1.75  @2.00 

State  and  Western . 1.50  @1.75 

European  . 1.50  @1.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 1.50  @3.00 

Artichokes,  dozen  .  75  @1.00 

Asparagus,  Calif.,  green  doz...6.00  @10.00 

Southern  . 3.50  @6.50 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  10  (a]  18 

Beets,  100  bunches . 4.00  @6.00 

Carrots,  bbl  . 1.25  @1.75 

Cabbage,  Danish  Seed,  white, 

ton  . 35.00  @45.00 

Red.  ton  . 15.00  @20.00 

Southern,  bbl.  crate . 2.50  @3.00 

Chicory,  bbl . 5.00  @6.00 

Escarol,  bbl . 3.50  @4.00 

Kale,  bbl .  75  @1.00 

Lettuce,  % -bbl.  basket . 1.00  @2.50 

Onions.  Conn.,  white,  bbl . 2.00  @6.00 

Yellow . 1.25  @1.75 

Red  . 1.25  @1.75 

Peppers,  24-qt.  carrier . 1.50  @2.50 

Peas,  1-3 -bbl.  basket . 3.00  @9.00 

String  beans,  1-3-bbl.  basket.  .  .2.00  @5.50 

Spinach,  bbl . 1.25  @1.50 

Turnips,  bbl . 65  @  85 

Tomatoes,  24-qt.  carrier . 1.00  @5.00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  lb .  —  @  11% 

Fowls  .  —  @  14% 

Roosters  .  —  @  9 

Turkeys .  16  @  18 

Ducks  .  60  @  85 

Geese . 1.25  @1.75 

Pigeons,  pair .  30  @  35 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  16  @  19 

Capons  .  15  (cv  IS 

Chickens,  broilers,  best .  30  @  35 

Seconds .  20  @  25 

Chickens  .  13  @  19 

Fowls  .  11  @  14% 

Ducklings  . .  20  @  22 

Squabs,  dozen . 1.75  @3.50 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves  .  7  @  11% 

Lambs,  hothouse  . 3.00  @7.00 

Pork  .  7  @  9 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Steers  . 4.25 

Oxen  . 3.35 

Bulls  . 3.00 

Cows  . 2.00 

Calves  . 5.00 

Lambs . 7.00 

Hogs .  — 


FURS. 

Black  Bear  . 

Cubs  and  yearlings . 

Badger  . . . .  . 

Otter  . 

Beaver,  large  . 

Medium . 

Small  . 

Silver  Fox . 

Cross  Fox  . 

Red  Fox  . 

Gray  Fox  . 

Fisher  . 

Wolf,  Prairie . 

Timber  . 

Wolverine . 

Lynx  . 

Wild  Cat  . 

Civet  Cat  . 

Marten,  dark  . 

Pale . 

Skunk,  black . . 

Half-striped  . 

Striped  . 

White  . 

Raccoon  . 

Opossum,  large . 

Medium . . . . . 

Small . 

Mink  . 

Muskrat,  Spring  . 

Winter  . 

Fall  . 

Kits  . 

Black  . 


.15.00 
.  5.00 
(50 
.15.00 
.  8.00 
.  5.00 
.  2.00 
100.00 
.  6.00 
.  2.00 
.  75 

.  6.00 
.  1.50 
.  .3.00 
.  5.00 
.  5.00 
50 
20 

.10.00 
.  3.00 
.  1.60 
.  1.20 
55 
.  25 

.  70 

50 
25 
8 

.  3.00 
.  23 

.  19 

.  15 

3 

.  25 


FARM  CHEMICALS. 
Prices  named  are  for  ton  lots 
N.  Y. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  ton .  — 

Muriate  of  Potash .  — 

Dried  Blood  .  — 

Ivainit  .  — 

Acid  Phosphate .  — 

Sulphate  of  Potash .  — 

Ground  Bone .  — 

Tankage  .  — 

Copper  Sulphate,  bbl.  lots.  lb.  — 
Sulphur  Flowers,  bbl.  lots,  lb.  — 


@5.85 

@4.65 

@4.50 

@4.30 

@9.00 

@7.50 

@6.85 


@i 

>5.00 

@10.00 

@ 

1.00 

@20.00 

@ 

9.00 

@ 

6.00 

@ 

3.00 

@300.00 

@1 

2.00 

@ 

4.00 

@ 

85 

@ 

8.00 

@ 

1.75 

@ 

5.00 

@ 

7.00 

@ 

8.00 

@ 

SO 

@ 

30 

@20.00 

@ 

8.00 

@ 

1.70 

@ 

1.30 

@ 

65 

@ 

35 

@ 

2.00 

@ 

55 

@ 

35 

@ 

10 

@ 

6.00 

25 

@ 

21 

@ 

17 

@ 

5 

@ 

8.1 

f.  o. 


52.00 
@41.25 
@50.00 
@11.00 
@11.00 
47.00 
@25.00 
@34.50 
@  61 
@  2% 


t  FIREPLACE  FOR  HOT  WATER 
HEATER. 

I  have  been  talking  with  a  number  of 
men  who  have  the  hot  water  system  of 
heating  and  they  almost  invariably  speak 
of  the  comforts  and  cheer  of  the  grate. 
It  seems  that  the  grate  is  a  luxury  which, 
when  once  enjoyed,  people  do  not  willing¬ 
ly  give  up  for  anything  else.  The  ques¬ 
tion  comes  to  my  mind  why  not  heat  a 
house  of  four  or  six  rooms  by  using 
water  backs  for  the  jambs  and  back  and 
top  of  grate?  These  could  be  connected 
by  pipes.  The  flows  could  be  run  from 
the  top  to  the  radiators  located  in  the 
most  exposed  parts  of  the  building,  and 
returned  to  the  bottom  of  the  jambs.  The 
heat  that  would  be  otherwise  lost,  it 
seems  to  me,  could  be  absorbed  and  util¬ 
ized  where  most  needed,  and  we  would 
not  hear  so  much  about  roasted  shins  and 
frozen  backs  while  sitting  by  the  grate 
in  zero  weather.  I  know  of  one  man  who 
heats  a  small  greenhouse  from  a  water- 
back  in  his  grate,  and  says  he  does  not 
miss  the  heat  from  the  grate.  Why  not 
use  more  waterbacks  on  sides  and  top 
and  supply  more  radiation  for  other 
rooms?  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some 
who  have  tried  this  method.  j.  v.  d. 

R.  N.-Y. — .We  have  heard  of  this 
method  as  tried  in  a  small  way,  but  have 
no  practical  knowledge  of  it?  Who  can 
tell?  _ 

Weary  Willie:  “Can  yer  swipe  a  ride 
under  an  auto?”  Dusty  Rhodes:  “Naw, 
that’s  where  the  owner  stays.” — New 
York  Sun. 

“Do  you  think  money  has  any  influence 
on  one’s  health?”  asked  t  he  patient.  “Cer¬ 
tainly!”  replied  the  doctor.  “It’s  the  best 
thing  in  the  world  to  strengthen  a  weak 
backbone!” — Detroit  Free  Press. 


SAVE  $10.00. 


You  can  do  this  if  you  buy  your 
Carriage  of  us.  Ask  about  it. 


No.  1188  Top  Buggy, 

Price,  -  -  $50.00. 


If  you  intend  to  buy  a  carriage  and  want  to 
get  full  value  for  your  money,  write  to  us  for 
our  new  Carriage  Catalogue  and  Wholesale 
Price  List.  Wecanshowyou70differentstyles 
of  high  grade  vehicles  at  the  lowest  prices 
ever  quoted  on  this  grade  of  work.  Our 
catalogue  is  free. 

ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  CO., 

P.O.  Drawer,  No.  1002.  ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 


WANTED  AND  FOR  SALE. 


LAMBS 

Calves,  Poultry,  Hothouse  Products,  Fruits,  Vege¬ 
tables.  Top  prices  for  choice  goods. 

Write  us  what  you  have  for  sale. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  N.Y. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN.  * 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  Little  1  2th  St..  New  York. 


g*  1__1  I  1-1  your  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry 
Ov  I  I  I  It  Apples,  etc.,  to  the  Oldest  Commission 
House  in  New  York.  Established  1838. 

E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


|J  P I  p  "<  r  farms,  dairies  and  factories  fur- 
••  t L I  nished.  Mail  orders  a  specialty. 
Immigrant  Labor  Exchange,  Inc.,  2  Carlisle  St.,  N.Y 


WANTED— Good  man  with  family  to  work  by 
year  or  crop  farm  on  shares,  with  experience 
in  gardening:  also  good  single  man. 

T.  A.  MILLER,  Agt.,  Hanlin  Sta.,  Pa. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  young  man  who  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  all  farm  and  dairy  machinery 
and  is  familiar  with  horses  and  dairy  stock,  farm 
raised  and  a  graduate  of  Penn.  State  College  dairy 
course.  Adiress  E.  RECORDS,  Hoyt  P.  <).,  Pa. 


FARMS— For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  fine 
climate,  write  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


FAR  Q  A I  F  Beautiful  Georgia  Sea  Island  Farm,  fine 
run  OHLL  for  vegetables,  stock,  &c.  Lovely  climate. 
Direct  steamers  to  New  York.  Will  sell  at  great 
sacrifice.  R.  S.  I)E  WITT,  Somerville,  Ala. 


FARU  FflR  QAIF  Cheapest  one  ever  offered; 
IrtniYI  I  Un  OALL  splendid  location  and  elegant 
soil;  good  house  and  outbuildings,  fine  fruit;  over 
100  acres  in  cultivation;  contains  200  acres;  near  Sal¬ 
isbury;  can  be  bought for$l,800;  easy  terms.  Address 
SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Md. 


A  Fine  Farm  for  Sale 


100  Acres  —  00  Acres 
under  fine  cultivation 
—balance  well  set  in  timber;  1 L  miles  from  R.  R.  7- 
Room  House  and  good  outbuildings;  orchard  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit;  house  nearly  new;  general  fruit,  truck 
and  poultry  farm.  Price,  $3000.  CHARLES  H.  AL¬ 
EXANDER,  Box  102,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARMS. 

High  Grade  Well-Located  New  Jersey  Farms  be¬ 
tween  Philadelphia  and  New  York  our  specialty. 
Send  lor  lists.  A.  W.  DUESSEK,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


CHOICE  VIRGINIA  FARMS 

AT  $(0  PER  ACRE. 

Well  Improved.  All  under  cultivation;  near  railroad. 
Good  church,  schools,  etc.  Liberal  terms  of  payment. 

HUNTER  VV.  FINCH,  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


CONNECTICUT  FARMS 

If  you  want  a  farm  in  Connecticut  write  us.  giving 
details  of  what  you  want  with  price  you  want  lo  pay. 
We  will  send  you  description  of  a  few  that  will  suit. 
We  have  more  than  100  to  select  from,  and  are  in  a 
position  to  And  you  what  you  want.  Write  today. 
Carrier  &  Lamphier, 60  State  St..  Hartford  Conn. 


A CRES,  level  fields,  cuts  75  tons  liny,  grow 
50  bushels  corn  and  300  bushels  potatoes  to 
the  acre,  8i0  apple  trees,  good  buildings,  send  for 
pictures  to  get  quick  sale  owner  includes  III  cows 
and  heifers,  farming  tools  and  machinery  with  pair 
horses  for  only  $4,500,  part  cash;  full  details  in 
“Strout’s  List  No  lf>,”  a  circular  describing  and 
illustrating  hundreds  of  the  best  trades  selected 
from  more  than  3.000  farms  listed  for  sale,  5  to  400 
acres,  $500  to  $20,000.  Write  to-eay  for  free  copy. 
E.  A.  ST  BOUT,  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  St,.,  N.  V.  City. 


$5  TO  $20  AN  ACHE 

is  the  price  paid  to-day  for  rich  lands  in  Tennessee 
suitable  for  raising  Cotton,  Wheat,  Potatoes,  Hay, 
Grasses,  Vegetables,  Fine  Stock,  etc.  Climate  the 
best  in  the  world,  witli  conditions  of  health  unsur¬ 
passed.  Values  increasing,  For  free  literature  write 

II.  F,  SMITH, 

Traffic  Manager,  N.  C.  &  St.  Louis  Ry.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Dept.  C. 


NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD  AGAIN  SELLING  COL¬ 
ONIST  TICKETS  TO  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Extremely  low  rate  ticketson  sale  daily  until 
April  7th,  to  Pacific  Coast  and  other  points  in 
the  far  West.  Tickets  good  on  any  of  our  trains 
and  in  tourist  sleepers.  For  particulars  write 
A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P.  A.,  385  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 


AGENTS 


WANTED  to  sell  our 
For  particulars  write 
Nat.  Silo  &  Lumber 
Co.,  Linesviile,  Pa. 


SILOS 


A  LIVE  CHICK  IN  EVERY  EGG 
GUARANTEED ! 

Our80-page  catalogue  “A  FEW  GOOD  THINGS," 
is  well  worth  reading  and  tells  about  A  Live  Chick 
in  Every  Egg  Guaranteed! 

Pleasant  View  Poultry  Farm  Co. 
Box  3,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


■  Reduced  Freight  Rates 

On  Household  Goods 

to  and  from  Colorado,  California,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Oregon,  etc.  For  full  particulars 
address  Bekins  Household  Shipping  Co 
Desk  D,  95  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Send  50ct$ 


And  we  will  mail  100  Best 
Envelopes  postpaid,  with 
your  name  and  postoffice 

printed  thereon.  Rex  Pub.  House,  Mt  Gilead,  O. 


Make  More  Money 

Green  Diamond  Sugar  Feed,  made  of  ground 
grains  and  molasses,  is  just  what  you  need  to 
secure  a  richer  and  larger  flow  of  milk  and  keep 
your  stock  in  best  condition. 

Drop  US  postal  card  and  we  will  tell  you 
how  to  make  your  live  stock  more  profitable 
to  you  by  using  this  medium  priced  feed. 
Write  today. 

CHAPIN  &  CO., 

D.  S.  Morgan  Building.  BUFFALO,  N*  Y» 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  had  occasion  to  re¬ 
fer  to  a  dispute  which  arose  between  F. 
H.  Keeler  &  Co.,  commission  merchants 
of  104  Murray  street,  New  York  City, 
and  E.  W.  Catchpole,  a  fruit  grower  of 
North  Rose.  N.  Y.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Mr.  Catchpole  tried  to  serve 
a  summons  on  the  company  so  as  to  get 
the  dispute  adjusted  in  the  courts,  but 
was  unable  to  find  a  member  of  the  firm, 
so  as  to  effect  a  legal  service.  In  this 
connection  the  following  statement  from 
another  shipper  may  be  of  interest: 

On  January  12  T  shipped  24  half  barrels  of 
sweet  potatoes  to  F.  IT.  Keeler  &  Co.  At  the 
same  time  I  sent  a  shipment  of  the  same 
stock  to  Archdeacon  &  Co.,  and  got  a  prompt 
return.  I  wrote  Keeler  &  Co.  three  times, 
and  could  get  no  reply.  After  a  while  they 
wrote  that  the  stock  had  been  all  cleaned 
out.  and  they  thought  returns  had  l>een  for¬ 
warder.  They  promised  to  look  it  up,  but 
not  hearing  from  them  I  wrote  again,  and 
still  no  reply.  I  then  wrote  The  It.  N.-Y. 
about,  it.  and  after  your  intercession  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  returns,  but  the  net  returns  were 
15  cents  less  a  basket  than  from  Archdeacon 
&  Co. 

A  Massachusetts  shipper  complains  that 
he  sent  goods  to  P.  H.  Wallace  &  Co., 
commission  merchants,  of  48  Clinton 
street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  could  get  no 
returns  or  acknowledgment  of  any  kind. 
1  hey  also  refuse  to  reply  to  our  inquiry 
about  the  shipment.  It  is  evidently  one 
of  the  concerns  that  should  be  let  alone. 

We  have  no  let  up  on  the  number  of 
letters  that  praise  The  R.  N.-Y.  Here  is 
one : 

I  am  a  painter  by  trade,  also  run  a  two- 
cow  farm.  I  consider  The  It.  N.-Y.  the  best 
investment.  I  make  in  the  whole  year. 

Vermont.  e.  l.  p. 

Here  is  another: 

Your  “Publisher’s  Desk”  alone  makes  your 
paper  invaluable,  to  say  nothing  of  its  merits 
as  an  up-to-date  farm  manual.  It  is  truly 
refreshing  the  way  you  go  after  the  many 
parasites  that  are  preying  upon  the  innocent 
tiller  of  the  soil,  through  the  agency  of 
1'ncle  Sam's  mails.  Keep  on  hitting  the  par¬ 
cels  post  until  Platt  is  dead  or  forced  to  bow 
to  the  people’s  demands.  j.  t. 

Indiana. 

Here  is  one  more  letter : 

I  received  the  book.  “The  Farmer's  Garden,” 
and  it  is  just  what  I  have  been  looking  for,  a 
book  with  good  plain  facts  so  there  is  no 
cause  to  make  mistakes.  r.  h.  r. 

New  York. 

We  print  the  above  letter  because  we 
want  to  rivet  your  attention  to  the  new 
garden  book.  Thousands  of  them  have 
gone  out.  Hundreds  of  letters  have  been 
received  praising  them.  We  yet  have 
some  to  send.  Have  you  received  yours? 
If  not.  you  have  neglected  to  send  your 
renewal.  You  need  the  book  now  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  garden  planting.  Send  your 
renewal  at  once,  and  the  book  will  go 
back  to  you  by  return  mail. 


PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE . 

A  steamer  from  Para,  Brazil,  recently 
brought  to  this  port  956,000  pounds  of  rubber, 
worth  at  present  prices  about  $1,500,000. 

Lettuce  has  been  unusually  poor,  the 
heads  small  and  loose.  Anything  approaching 
fancy  lias  retailed  at  high  prices,  10  to  15 
cents  per  head. 

Potatoes:  Conditions  are  not  improved; 
$2  per  barrel  is  the  very  top  wholesale  price 
for  Maine  stock,  and  this  figure  is  only  oc¬ 
casionally  reached. 

Heavy  seizures  of  hob  veal  have  been  made 
during  the  past  week,  more  than  1,000  car¬ 
casses  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Oed  cabbage  is  high,  with  the  exception  of 
red,  of  which  there  seems  to  be  a  surplus. 
Lest  white,  grown  from  Danish  seed,  has  sold 
up  to  $55  per  ton.  New  cabbage  from  Florida 
and  Charleston  brings  $2  to  $3  per  barrel 
crate. 

Larue  numbers  of  immigrants  are  arriving 
here  at  present.  In  one  day  during  the  past 
week  3,000  were  unloaded  on  Ellis  Island, 
jins  is  said  to  beat  all  records  for  a  single 
day.  Nearly  30,000  were  landed  during  the 
week. 

O'jr  consul  general  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  states 
ris  1  hat  couni ry  is  in  a  very  prosperous  con¬ 
dition.  The  high  price  of  cotton  lias  made 
money  plentiful.  Ileal  estate  values  have  ad¬ 
vanced.  and  there  is  a  general  building  boom 
near  the  large  cities. 

Tke  expense  of  caring  for  the  City  of  New 
ioi'k  is  about  $50  per  inhabitant.  That  is. 
’.‘‘ere  are  about  4,000.000  people,  and  $200,- 
000,000  is  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the  city 
business.  The  51,000  city  employees  receive 
about  $70,000,000  salary. 

Beans.— Trade  is  dull  and  prices  quoted 
on  market  page  for  marrow  and  white  kidney 
represent  the  figures  at  which  they  are  held 
lather  than  actual  sales.  Very  few  of  either 
(i  o  ail*,'  varieties’  could  be  sold  for  more 
than  $3  per  bushel.  They  would  have  to 
bright  and  clean  and  entirely  free  from 
id  d  no  vs  UIe  *S  a  exP°rt  trade  in  red 

market  is  slightly  improved. 

,i.c  !U'e  “aking  an  effort  to  get  rid  of 

about  as  fast  as  received,  even  though 
d  •oneSmhav?  t0  be  cut  a  little.  The  heavy 
‘n  Prices  during  the  Iasi  six  weeks  has 
handlers  conservative.  Some  of 
carrying  about  as  heavy  a  load  of 
not  ilossibl®  without  bankruptcy  and  are 
not  disposed  to  do  any  more  plunging.  I 


know  of  a  number  who  sold  large  quantities 
of  their  holdings  at  about  one-half  what  the 
stock  cost  them. 

Apples. — The  offerings  are  rather  large  at 
present,  yet  there  appears  to  be  plenty  of 
people  who  are  willing  to  pay  $5  and  $6  per 
barrel  for  good  fruit.  The  chief  varieties 
seen  here  at  present  are :  Ben  Davis,  Spy, 
King,  Baldwin,  Greening  and  Russet.  A  few 
choice  Greenings  have  brought  the  highest 
figure  of  anything  lately,  and  when  such  an 
apple  is  broken  open  the  reason  is  quickly 
noted,  the  rich,  yellow,  tender  flesh  and  de¬ 
cidedly  agreeable  flavor,  good  either  raw 
or  cooked.  I  recently  met  baked  apple  in  a 
shape  that  was  new  to  me.  The  apples  were 
washed  and  quartered,  the  core  removed, 
hut  the  skin  left  on.  These  pieces  were  put 
in  a  shallow  dish,  sugared  to  taste  and 
baked  until  tender.  The  flavor  seemed  better 
l ban  that  of  stewed  or  steamed  apples,  and 
they  were  more  juicy  than  when  baked  whole. 

“The  worst  job  I  have  at  present  is  to 
prevent  people  from  shipping  maple  sugar  and 
syrup  to  me,”  said  a  produce  dealer  who  has 
formerly  handled  large  quantities  of  maple 
products.  The  reason  why  lie  is  refusing 
shipments  this  year  is  that  food  inspectors 
have  found  on  his  premises  some  which  after 
testing  they  pronounced  adulterated,  thus 
making  the  dealer  handling  it  liable  to  a 
fine.  He  had  not  meddled  with  it,  and  the 
man  who  made  the  shipment  declared  that  it 
was  pure,  but  the  inspectors  said  otherwise. 

I  asked  the  dealer  why  he  did  not  label  it 
merely  “syrup"  and  sell  it  as  such,  but  he 
said  that  it  would  not  bring  enough  to  pay 
for  handling.  Of  course  people  have  a  right 
to  know  what  they  are  buying,  and  maple 
products  blended  with  other  sweets  should 
not  be  sold  as  pure.  But  the  fact  is  that  a 
slight  toning  down  of  the  verv  strong  pure 
maple  flavor  is  agreeable  to  some  tastes.  It 
looks  very  much  as  though  it  might  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  educate  the  buyer  to  use  this  syrup 
without  any  pure  maple  guarantee,  buying 
on  sample.  So  long  as  the  goods  hold  up  to 
the  sample  and  the  flavor  is  what  the  buyer 
wants,  this  method  ought  to  be  satisfactory, 
though  some  time  will  be  required  to  remove 
the  prejudice  caused  by  an  acknowledgment 
that  the  product  is  not  pure  maple.  it. 


Silo  Construction.— It  seems  to  me 
Mr.  Manchester  in  his  recent  article  on 
has  failed  to  describe  the  most  difficult 
of  silo  construction:  that  is  the  doors, 
do  not  want  to  throw  it  all  out  at  the 
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$16.00  AN  ACRE 
Western 
Canada 

is  the  amount  many 
farmers  will  realize 
from  their  wheat  crop 
this  year. 

25  Bushels  to  the  Acre 

will  be  the 

Average  Yield  of  Wheat 

The  land  that  this  was  grown  on  cost 
many  of  the  farmers  uhmdutclv  noth. 
Ing,  while  those  who  wish  to  add  to  the 
160  acres  the  Government  grants,  can 
bay  land  adjoining  at  from  $6  to  $10 
an  acre. 

Climate  splendid,  schools  and 
churches  convenient,  railways 
close  at  hand,  taxes  low. 

Send  for  pnmphlot  "20th  Century  Can- 

ada’  and  full  particulars  regarding 
rate,  etc.,  to  Superintendent  of  Immi¬ 
gration,  Ottawa.  Can.;  or  to 

THOS.  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Government  Agent 
Syracuse  Rank  Building,  SYRACUSE,  N.  T. 

Mention  this  paper. 


PAR©  I D 

Before  you  buy  roof¬ 
ing  for  any  building,  from 
a  small  poultry  house  to  the 
largest  mill  or  factory,  it  will  pay 
you  to  get  samples  and  complete 
proofs  of  quality  from  the  oldest  mak¬ 
ers  of  ready  roofing  in  America.  iWe 
originated  the  roll  of  roofing  ready  to  lay 
with  fixtures  packed  in  the  center.) 

Our  concern  was 

Founded  in  1817 

We  can  show  you  why  “Paroid" 
is  the  best  of  them  all — lasts  longer  and  saves 
most  in  repairs.  Drop  us  a  postal  to-day. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON f 

East  Walpole,  Mass. 

New  York,  Washington, Chicago, 

Hamilton,  Ont. 


WOULD 
YOU  DO  IT? 

If  you  were  sure  that  you  could  buy  a  per¬ 
fect  calf  food— one  which  would  enable  you  to 
sell  your  milk  and  raise  just  as  good,  or  bet¬ 
ter,  calves  without  milk,  would  you  do  it? 

TRIANGLE 
CALF  FOOD 

will  do  it.  Calves  can  he  raised  on  prepared 
food,  as  well  as  babies.  This  one  supplies 
to  tho  calf  every  needed  food  element  in  just 
tile  right  proportion.  All  sw’eet,  entirely 
digestible  and  nutritious.  No  diarrhoea, 
scours,  or  flux— but  rapid  growth  and 
healthy  development.  A  Sample  bag  of  Tri¬ 
angle  Food  will  prove  all.  Write  for  free 
booklet  describing  the  food. 

CHAPIN  &,  COMPANY, 

^JIOO  Morgan  Bldg.  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 

IT  SAVES  TROUBLE 

and  annoyance  many  times  to  have 

ABSORB  INE 


handy  in  case  of  a  Bruise  or 
Strain.  This  remedy  is  rapid 
to  cure,  pleasant  to  use,  and 
you  can  work  the  horse.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone. 

ABSORB  IN  E  cures 
Lameness,  allays  pain,  re¬ 
moves  any  soft  bunch  quick - 
* —  ly.  $2.00  per  bottle  de¬ 
livered  or  of  regular  deal¬ 
ers.  Book  G-B  Free. 
ABSORBIN  E,JR.,f°r 
mankind,  $1.00  Bottle.  Cures  Badly  Strained 
Joints  or  Ligaments.  Kills  Pain. 

W,  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Monmouth  St ,  Springfield, Mass. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gomhault’s 

Caustic  Balsam 
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Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Hingbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 
„ Twery  bottle  of  Caustic  Ralsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1  50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  [FfTSend  for  descriptive  circulars 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


STEEL 
WHEELS 

with  wide  tires  double  the  use- 
fulness  of  the  farm  wagon. 
We  furnish  them  any  size  to 
fit  any  axle.  Cheaper  than  re¬ 
pairing  old  wheels.  Catalogue/ree. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Box70a.  Quincy,  IiL 


What  Two 


They*  can  virtually 
go  right  down  in  the 
poul  try  keeper’s 
pocket  and  take  the 
money.  If  left  un¬ 
disturbed  the  natural 
increase  is  so  great 
that  they  soon  multiply  to  a  swarm 
that  will  sap  the  life  of  young  chicks, 
breed  disease  in  the  pens  and  ruin 
profit.  ■  -  - 

Instant 
Louse  Killer 

tPowder  or  Liquid) 

kills  Tice  on  poultry,  lice  on  stock,  and 
ticks  on  sheep.  It  is  harmless 
to  use„  and  will  effectively  destroy 
cabbage  worms,  slugs  on  rose  bushes, 
and  bugs  on  cucumber,  squash  and 
melon  vines.  Instant  Louse  Killer  is  the 
original  powder  louse  killer  put  up  in 
ground  cans  with  perforated  top.  Look 
,  for  the  word  "  Instant ’’  on  the  can 
— then  you  won’t  get  an  imitation. 


1  lb.  25c 
3  lbs. 60c 


Except  iu  Canada  < 
and  extreme 
West  and  South 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  we  will  for¬ 
ward  lib.  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  for  85c. 

Manufactured  by 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 
Ashland,  tafLS.  Ohio* 


POULTRY 
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We 


keep  ev-j» 

_ .  _ _ _  erything  iti  the)* 

i POULTRY  LINE-Fencing,  Feed, Incu-^ 
£jbators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders— any thing- 
Qit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you! 
Qour  Illustrated  Catalogue — it’s  free  for  the) 
Qasking— it's  worth  having. 

©Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

£>  Dcp  H.  G .  26  &  28  Vesey  Street"  New  York  Citv.  < 

ooooooooooooocooooooooooo< 
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HEAP  CHICKEN  FEED 

Made  from  scrap  bones  you’d  throw 
away— cut  it  fresh  every  day  with  a 

Crown  Bone  Cutter.  Get  moro  eggs  —  raise  better 
birds.  Write  to<laj  for  FREE  catalogue  and  price. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box  628,  Easton,  Pa. 


A  Free  Book  About 

Incubators 


We  issue  the  best  book  ever  written  on 
incubators— written  by  a  man  who  has 
spent  24  years  in  perfecting  them— by  the 
man  who  made  the  Racine.  It  tells  facts 
that  you  must  know  to  get  the  right  incu¬ 
bator.  Don’t  buy  without  reading  it.  for 
the  book  is  free.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 
Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87,  Racine,  WIs. 

Warehouses  :  Buffalo,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul. 
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Take  Your  Choice. 

■  Guaranteed  Self  Regulating- Incubators 
IRrilT  at  $1  anfl  Per  month.  Let 
|ntw  1  rent  pay  for  it.  We  pay  freight. 

■  Buy  on  40  Days  Trial  or  buy  parts  and 
■plans  and  build  one.  Prices,  ready  to 

_ luse:  |5.00  up.  Free  catalog— tells  all. 

CUBATOR  CO.,  Box  23.  Springfield,  O. 


M.  M.  Johnson  Co., 


40,  60  or  90  Days  Trial  on 

Old  Trusty” 

The  Easy  Machine  to  Operate. 

You  run  no  rtsa.  Five  year  guar 
antee.  Strongest  hatches — less 
care— less  oil— most  profit.  Don’t 
pay  two  prices.  Thousands sold.We 
sell  direct.  Big  1906  Book  Free. 

Clay  Center,  Neb. 


Thc  Natural 
Incubator 

is  the  incubator  of  right  air  con¬ 
ditions — Natural  because  it  most 
nearly  approaches  Nature’s  way.  No  poison¬ 
ous  gases  to  stifle  chicks.  Walls  of  hard  glazed 
compressed  paper  board,  (such  as  is  used  for 
car-wheels)  making  the  lightest,  strongest,  most 
durable  incubator  in  the  world.  Walls  CAN¬ 
NOT  WARP,  CRACK  NOR  SPLIT,  as  all  oth¬ 
ers  do.  Compound  heater;  perfect  regulator; 
no  supplied  moisture  required. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

to  all  points  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Don’t  buy 
an  incubator  until  you  get  out  Free  Catalog. 

Perpetual  Hen  Co.,  Manufoo-  Incubator*  «.  Brooders, 
21  EscherSt.,  tur.raof  Trenton,  N.J. 


Make  Your  Own  Brooders 

with  tho  Universal  Hover  and  a 

Piano  Box 

any  form  of  Colony 
House,  or  small  poul¬ 
try  building. 

C  Free  Books  on  Artificial 
u  Poultry  Production 

1st— Standard  Incuba¬ 
tor.  2nd— An  Incubator  for  beginners.  3rd— 
Universal  Hover  and  Colony  Brooders.  4th— 
P  eeding  and  rearing  chicks,  sth— What  users 
are  doing.  Other  books  to  follow.  Get  on  our 
list  and  get  them  as  fast  as  published. 

Prairie  Stale  Incubator  Co.,  406  Main  St.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


GLOBE  INCUBATORS. 

Hatch  chickens  No  experience  necessary 
Our  largo  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  In¬ 
cubators  an<l  Brooders  and  Poultry  Infor- 
rnation  mailed  freo.  Write  to-day.  Address 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER 

Box  600  Freeport,  Ills. 


$  |  0-80  For 
I  ^  200  Egg 

INCUBATOR 

Perfect  In  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Ill. 


BEST  ONE  YET 

That  s  what  you  get  when  you  buy  a 

CLIMAX  INCUBATOR 

Sold  on  60  days’  Free  Trial.  New  cat¬ 
alog  tolls  about  “Climax”  Incuba¬ 
tors  and  Brooders.  It’s  free. 

The  Climax  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.. 
. Box  80?,  Cantorland,  N.  Y 


fofitable  P°ultry  Ra»sin$ 

is  made  eaBj  if  you  use  tho  new  1906-Pattern 

Standard  CYPHERS  Incubator 

gu.rautoed  to  hatch  more  and  healthier  chicks  than  aar 
other.  90  Dag.  Trial.  Poultry  Guide  (228  pose.)  Frw 
If  you  mention  till,  journal  and  giv,  addre.se.  of  two 
neighbor.  Interested  In  poultry.  Write  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Boeton,  Chicago,  Now  York,  Kansas  City  or  San  PranoUco. 


C  T  A  R  INCUBATORS 

W  I  H  I!  &  BROODERS 

Guaranteed  to  suit  or  no  sale. 
Big  hatches  and  broods  prove 
their  money  -  making  merits. 
Write  for  new  FREE  catalog. 

STAR  INCUBATOR  CO.,  626 
Church  St„  Bound  Brook,  N,  J. 


Successful 
Incubators 

Tried,  proven  under  all  conditions, 
f  They’ll  hatch  the  most  and  strong¬ 
est  chicks  for  you.  Take  no  chances. 
Get  Successful  Incubators  and 
Brooders  and  make  failure  impossible.  Incubator  and 
Poultry  Catalog  Free.  Booklet,  “Proper  Care  and  Feeding 
Small  Chicks,”  10c.  50c  poultry  paper  one  year,  10c. 

Des Molnee  Incubator  Co.  Pep  OO.  Dee  Molnem,  |«.^ 
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[  Woman  and  Home  ] 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  RHODORA. 

In  May,  when  seawinds  pierced  our  solitudes, 
I  found  the  fresh  Rhodora  in  the  woods, 
Spreading  its  leafless  bloooms  in  a  damp 
nook, 

To  please  the  desert  and  the  sluggish  brook. 
The  purple  petals,  fallen  in  the  pool. 

Made  the  black  water  with  their  beauty  gay; 
Here  might  the  red-bird  come  his  plumes  to 
cool. 

And  court  the  flower  that  cheapens  his  ar¬ 
ray. 

Rhodora  !  if  the  sages  ask  thee  why 
This  charm  is  wasted  on  the  earth  and  sky, 
Tell  them,  dear,  that  if  eyes  were  made  for 
seeing, 

Then  beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being : 
Why  thou  wert  there.  O  rival  of  the  rose! 
I  never  thought  to  ask,  I  never  knew, 

But  in  my  simple  ignorance,  suppose 
The  self-same  Tower,  that  brought  me  there 
brought  you. 

— Ralph  Waldo.  Emerson. 

* 

Peqple  have  different  ideas  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  holiday — or  a  vacation,  says 
the  Youth’s  Companion.  Mrs.  Pettis  had 
her  own  firmly  fixed  opinions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

“I  don’t  count  Thanksgiving  or  Christ¬ 
mas  or  Washington’s  Birthday  or  any  of 
those,  holidays,”  she  said,  frankly,  to  an 
old  friend  one  day.  "What  I  count  a 
holiday  is  when  Ezra  and  Jim  and  Bob 
and  'Liphlet  go  off  up  to  the  wood-lot 
with  their  dinner,  and  I  know  they  won’t 
be  back  till  night. 

"I’m  not  one  to  deny  that  men-folks 
have  their  good  points,  but  how  any  wom¬ 
an  can  call  it  a  holiday'  when  they’re  in 
the  house,  calling  for  food  by  looks  when 
they  aren’t  by  words,  is  beyond  me !” 

* 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  Scripture  cake, 
which  is  excellent.  The  recipe  has  often 
been  sold  at  church  fairs:  One  cup 
Judges,  v:  25,  (last  clause);  two  cups 
Jeremiah  vi:  20;  one-half  dozen  Job 
xxxix :  14;  a  little  Genesis  xix :  26;  one 
cup  Genesis  xxiv:  20;  two  cups  Deu¬ 
teronomy  xxiii :  24,  (dried,  chopped)  ;  two 
cups  St.  Mark  xi :  13,  chopped ;  one  cup 
Numbers  xvii:  8,  chopped;  St.  Mark, 
xvi :  1,  to  taste;  large  spoonful  of  I.  Sam¬ 
uel  xiv :  25;  3J4  cups  (prepared)  I.  Kings 
iv :  22  (first  clause).  Follow  King  Solo¬ 
mon’s  advice  for  making  boys  good  (Pro¬ 
verbs  xxiii:  14),  and  you  will  have  a  good 
cake.  With  the  references  eliminated  it 
calls  for  one  cup  butter,  two  cups  sugar, 
six  eggs,  a  little  salt,  one  cup  water,  two 
cups  chopped  raisins;  two  cups  figs, 
chopped ;  one  cup  chopped  almonds ;  spices 
to  taste;  large  spoonful  honey;  3 l/t  cups 
prepared  flour.  Beat  well,  and  bake  in  a 
loaf  like  fruit  cake. 

* 

The  housekeeping  methods  of  people 
who  live  in  New  York  flats  and  who  buy 
nearly  all  their  food  ready  cooked,  says 
the  New  York  Sun,  are  amazing  to  ther; 
friends  from  smaller  towns,  who  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  dwell  on  the  ground,  with 
plenty  of  storage  space.  A  western  wom¬ 
an  who  was  recently  visiting  some  New 
York  friends  in  an  apartment  was  prais¬ 
ing  her  own  skill  as  a  cook,  and  in  proof 
offered  to  prepare  chicken  a  la  Maryland 
for  dinner.  The  offer  was  accepted  and 
the  hostess  acted  as  assistant  cook.  At 
the  proper  stage  of  the  game  the  western 
woman  asked  for  the  flour.  Going  to  a 
small  tin  box  which  stood  on  a  conveni¬ 
ent  shelf  the  woman  of  the  flat  produced 
a  two-pound  sack. 

"I  askd  for  the  flour,”  said  the  guest, 
looking  blank. 

"This  is  the  flour,”  replied  her  hostess. 

“That !”  gasped  the  other  woman,  sink¬ 
ing  into  a  chair  for  support:  "I  thought 

it  was  the  baking  powder !” 

* 

The  recent  death  of  Susan  Brownell 
Anthony  removes  a  forceful  figure  in  all 
that  pertains  to  social  betterment.  We  of 
the  present  generation  think  of  her  chiefly 
as  an  agitator  for  women’s  suffrage,  but 
we  must  also  remember  her  work  for  the 


abolition  of  slavery  in  the  stormy  days 
before  the  Civil  War,  and  her  unceasing 
activity  in  the  temperance  cause.  Miss  An¬ 
thony  was  born  in  South  Adams,  Mass., 
on  February  15,  1820.  Her  father  was 
Daniel  Anthony,  a  cotton  manufacturer. 
He  was  a  Quaker,  with  somewhat  liberal 
ideas,  and  he  employed  tutors  to  give  his 
daughters  the  best  education  obtainable. 
Daniel  Anthony  moved  to  Washington 
county,  this  State,  and  Miss  Anthony  was 
sent  to  the  Friends’  boarding  school  in 
Philadelphia.  Her  teachers  soon  realized 
that  she  possessed  an  unusual  mind  and 
some  of  her  ideas  on  education  were  far 
ahead  of  her  time.  Upon  her  graduation 
she  became  a  school  teacher — she  wished 
to  do  something  in  the  world  and  in  those 
days  teaching  was  about  the  only  profes¬ 
sion  open  to  a  woman.  She  found  no 
difficulty  in  getting  employment,  but  the 
pay  was  much  smaller  than  men  got  for 
similar  work  and  then  came  her  first  ar¬ 
gument  in  favor  of  woman’s  rights. 

“If  I  teach  as  well  as  a  man  why  should 
I  not  receive  the  salary  of  a  man?”  she 
asked  a  district  school  commissioner.  The 
question  cost  her  her  job,  but  she  got  an¬ 
other  one  and  continued  to  think  about 
woman’s  rights. 

Three  questions  —  temperance,  woman 
suffrage  and  the  abolition  of  slavery— 
were  much  discussed  throughout  the 
country  in  1840  and  they  interested  Miss 
Anthony.  She  became  familiar  with  the 
sermons  of  Lyman  Beecher,  father  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  temperance  movement ;  she 
committed  to  memory  many  of  the  speeches 
of  Wendell  Phillips  and  other  anti-slavery 
orators,  and  her  own  experiences  in  fight¬ 
ing  for  men’s  wages  while  teaching  school 
prompted  her  to  devote  part  of  her  ener¬ 
gies  to  the  cause  of  woman  suffage.  Her 
ready  tongue,  quick  mind  and  executive 
ability  won  for  her  a  leading  place  among 
the  female  reformers  before  the  war.  She 
was  living  in  Rochester  then,  where  her 
father  had  established  a  homestead.  Ad¬ 
mission  to  a  temperance  convention  was 
refused  to  her  on  account  of  her  sex,  and 
in  1851  she  called  a  meeting  of  her  own 
in  Albany  in  the  interest  of  the  cause, 
which  because  of  its  success  was  the 
foundation  of  her  future  fame.  In  1850 
and  1851  she  established  several  temper¬ 
ance  societies  in  this  State;  she  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  every  convention  of  teachers 
to  expound  her  views  on  reform,  and  she 
soon  had  a  large  following.  Miss  An¬ 
thony  first  became  conspicuous  as  an  anti¬ 
slavery  agitator  in  1856,  when  she  became 
one  of  the  regular  agents  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society.  She  spoke  in  schools, 
barns,  halls  and  churches,  and  if  no  hall 
could  be  secured  she  addressed  meetings 
from  lumber  wagons  or  carts  in  the  open 
air.  She  spoke  in  the  Columbia  River 
region  when  she  had  to  ride  in  a  stage 
coach  to  get  there.  She  took  part  in  de¬ 
bates  with  pro-slavery  editors  and  agita¬ 
tors  and  addressed  legislative  bodies  and 
committees  and  conventions.  At  the  same 
time  she  continued  her  work  in  favor  of 
woman’s  suffrage,  which  she  began  ac¬ 
tively  in  1854.  On  this  subject  she  deliv¬ 
ered  about  100  lectures  a  year.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  ballot  for  women  at  that  time 
did  not  command  so  much  of  her  atten¬ 
tion  as  legislation  which  handicapped 
women  in  their  civil  rights.  It  was  due 
largely  to  her  labors  that  the  New  York 
Legislature  in  1860  passed  the  act  giving 
to  a  married  woman  the  right  to  her 
earnings  and  the  guardianship  of  her  chil¬ 
dren.  Throughout  the  war  her  home  in 
Rochester  was  the  abiding  place  for  many 
a  fugitive  slave.  In  1860  she  presented 
to  Congress  her  first  petition  in  favor  of 
leaving  the  word  “male”  out  of  the  Four¬ 
teenth  amendment,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  with  Mrs.  Stanton  and  Lucy  Stone, 
she  went  to  Kentucky  and  agitated  the 
woman’s  suffrage  question  so  successfully 


that  in  1867  there  were  9,000  votes  cast 
in  favor  of  the  reform.  Miss  Anthony 
continued  to  lecture  and  address  meetings 
in  the  cause  of  women  until  a  few  months 
ago  when  illness  made  it  impossible  for 
her  to  leave  her  home  in  Rochester.  She 
did  not  devote  all  of  her  energies  to  the 
question  of  voting,  either.  Co-education 
was  one  of  the  things  which  interested 
her  greatly,  and  much  of  her  time  and 
considerable  of  her  money  were  spent  in 
aiding  colleges  in  which  women  students 
were  taught.  She  was  a  conspicious  fig¬ 
ure  whenever  a  delegation  of  women 
went  to  Washington  to  impress  their  ideas 
upon  Congress  and  at  all  of  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  woman  suffragists  she  was 
the  acknowledged  leader.  Even  after  she 
passed  the  age  of  80  she  continued  her 
activity,  and  her  brain  seemed  to  be  as 
clear  as  ever.  She  was  wonderfully  alert, 
and  at  the  age  of  84  she  went  abroad,  at¬ 
tended  a  convention  and  made  an  extend¬ 
ed  tour  in  the  suffrage  cause.  Though 
she  did  not  live  to  see  the  ballot  bestowed 
upon  women  throughout  the  whole  United 
States,  Miss  Anthony  saw  the  final  tri¬ 
umph  of  many  reforms  in  which  she  was 
vitally  interested.  Her  own  character 
combined  the  eager  enthusiasm  of  the  born 
reformer  with  the  wholesome  virtues  of 
everyday  life.  We  hear  much  nowadays, 
of  the  opportunities  open  to  American 
women;  it  is  well  to  remember  how  many 
of  them  exist  as  a  result  of  pioneer  work 
on  the  part  of  Miss  Anthony  and  others 
of  like  mind,  who  blazed  the  trail  that 
we  might  follow. 

A  Hop  Vine. 

Growing  against  the  back  wall  of  our 
house,  and  also  into  the  branches  of  a 
nearby  tree,  is  a  hop  vine  of  some  year’s 
standing.  Situated  as  it  is,  it  takes  up 
but  little  room.  Some  of  its  branches  are 
trained  so  as  to  shade  the  upper  part  of 
the  pantry  window.  When  the  hops  are 
ready  to  pick,  the  vines  are  pulled  down 
and  the  grandmother  and  children  of  the 
family  gather  round  them  for  the  annual 
hop-gathering.  The  vine  receives  good 
care  each  Spring,  which  it  repays  by 
sending  up  the  thriftiest  of  vines  loaded 
in  the  early  Fall  with  large  hops.  How 
do  we  use  them?  As  gifts  to  friends; 
for  simple  remedies;  and  also  for  a  justly 
famed  old-fashioned  hop  yeast.  When 
the  yeast  jug  is  full,  the  neighbors  re¬ 
spond  quickly  to  the  invitation  to  come 
for  some  fresh  hop  yeast.  Hop  roots  cost 
but  little,  some  firms  advertise  them  at 
15  cents.  helen  c.  Andrews. 

The  inner  side  of  every  cloud 
Is  bright  and  shining: 

And  so  I  turn  ray  clouds  about 

And  always  wear  them  inside  out 
To  show  the  lining. 

- — James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 


Out  of  Work 

It  may  be  that  your 
losing  that  “job”  that 
was  slowly  but  surely 
making  a  machine  of  you 
was  the  best  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  you. 

Y ou  can  make  as  much, 
or  even  more,  money 
than  your  last  position 
paid  you,  and  be  inde¬ 
pendent  and  your  own 
employer. 

We  will  help  you  to 
better  things  by  appoint¬ 
ing  you  our  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  in  your  town  or 
community,  in  charge  of 
the  local  agency  of  The 
Ladies’  Home  Journal  and 
The  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  As  our  representa¬ 
tive  you  can  work  inde¬ 
pendently  yourself  and 
in  time  employ  assistants 
and  cover  a  larger  terri¬ 
tory  as  a  general  agent. 

The  commission  on  each  renewal 
and  each  new  subscription  is  the 
same.  You  can  work  up  a  business 
better  for  your  future  than  the  “job’  ’ 
you  were  lucky  enough  to  lose. 

Three  classes  of  distributive  prizes 
every  month:  for  Beginners,  for 
Previous  Non-Contestants  and  Free- 
for-All  —  bring  extra  money  every 
month.  There  are  no  cheap  clubs 
or  tawdry  premiums.  You  sell  two 
valued  periodicals  at  attractive  sub¬ 
scription  prices.  The  occupation  is 
one  of  dignity,  pleasure,  profit. 

Write  us  and  we  will  advise  you. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
I086-E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

These  rates  are  for  homeseekers  or  all  who  wish  to 
see  this  great  -western  country. 

You  need  hardly  expect  a  better  chance  to  look  over 
opportunities  in  the  growing  west. 

A  very  small  capital  coupled  with  good  "hustling” 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  you  a  rich,  landed 
westerner  in  a  few  years. 

Here  are  the  rates  and  the  dates: 


Apri  1 3  and  17 


April  3  and  17 

(Round  trip  rates  to  th«s« 
points  quoted  as  an 
example) 


(round 
trip  rates 
to  Denver 
Colorado 
Springs  or 
Pueblo 
quoted  as 
n  example) 


To  many 
points  in 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Colorado 

Wyoming 


To  many 
Points  in 

Utah,  Nevada 
Oregon 
Idaho 
Montana 


Same  points 


To  Ogden  or 
Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 


To  Butte  or 
Helena, 
Montana 


From  Chicago  •  $27.65 
**  Peoria  -  -  25.20 

"  St.  Louis  -  23.90 


From  Chicago 
11  Peoria  - 
“  Si.  Louis 


Write  me  for  rates  as  low  in  proportion  as  those  above — and 
write  today,  the  time  is  growing  short. 

E.  L.  LOMAX,  G.  P.  A.,  Omaha.  Nob. 

Union  Pacific  R.  R. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  Eton  coat  and  circular  skirt  shown 
would  combine  to  make  a  very  attractive 
Spring  suit.  The  Eton  is  made  with  the 
fronts  and  the  back,  stole  fronts  and  vest 
and  is  closed  at  the  front.  The  turn-over 
collar  finishes  the  neck  and  the  tiny  re- 
vers  give  a  distinctive  air  to  the  whole. 
The  sleeves  are  mounted  upon  plain  lin¬ 
ings,  which  can  be  faced  to  form  the  cuffs 
when  full  length  is  desired.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  3^4  yards  21,  3  yards  27  or  1$4 


6294  Tucked  Eton  with  Veit 
32  to  40  bust. 


» 

yards  44  inches  wide  with  1%  yards  of 
velvet.  *4  yard  of  lace  for  revers  or  54 
yard  if  long  sleeves  are  used,  and  3  yards 
of  silk  for  lining.  The  pattern  5294  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40- 
inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  skirt  that  gives  a  circular  effect  yet 
is  divided  into  gores,  is  a  well  deserved 
favorite.  It  gives  all  the  graceful  lines 
and  folds  of  the  circular  model  while  the 
fact  of  its  being  cut  in  sections  does  away 
with  the  tendency  to  sag,  that  is  the  one 
objection  to  that  favorite  model.  The 
skirt  is  cut  in  six  gores  with  an  additional 
piece  at  the  center  front,  over  which  the 
fropt  edges  are  arranged.  These  front 
edges  are  turned  under  to  form  hems  arid 
the  closing  can  be  made  at  the  back  or 
beneath  the  right  front  as  may  be  liked. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  8%  yards  27,  5*4  yards  44 
or  52  inches  wide  when  material  has  fig¬ 
ure  or  nap ;  7  yards  27,  5  yards  55  or  4 
yards  52  inches  wide  when  it  has  not.  The 
pattern  5305  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24, 
26,  28,  30  and  32-inch  waist  measure ; 
price  10  cents. _ 

Soap  and  Laundry  Notes. 

We  make  a  nice  soap  with  one  can  of 
potash  dissolved  in  one  quart  of  cold 
water,  add  five  pounds  of  clean  grease, 
pour  on  to  the  potash,  stir,  heat  hot,  turn 
into  tub;  add  four  quarts  of  boiling  water, 


53U-J  Six  Gored  Circular  Skirt, 

22  to  32  waist. 

mix,  repeat  until  enough  is  made.  It  looks 
bke  thick  cream  when  cold ;  grows  hard 
enough  to  cut  out  as  wanted.  We  like  it 
that  way,  as  it  keeps  well  and  takes  less 
rcom  than  soft  soap.  For  laundry  cut  in 
bits  and  dissolve  in  hot  water.  If  soft 
soap  is  preferred  add  nine  quarts  of  hot 
water  to  above  quantity.  The  soft  soap 
of  years  ago  was  made  with  lye  leached 
from  ashes  boiled,  with  fat;  a  hard  job. 

Perhaps  the  way  we  wash  may  interest 
some  one..  Rub  the  soiled  spots  with  the 
soap,  put  into  cold  water,  heat,  but  do  not 
boil,  as  that  sets  the  dirt.  Put  in  a  barrel 
and  pound  with  the  same  water ;  have  the 
boiler  full  of  clean  hot  water,  wring  out 
the  white  clothes,  put  in  tub  of  clean 
warm  water,  do  the  colored  clothes  in  the 
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suds;  turn  out,  rinse  barrel,  put  in  warm 
water  and  pound  again  after  being  rubbed 
in  the  first.  Use  plenty  of  soap  in  the 
first  water  in  boiler,  and  with  soft  water 
washing  is  not  as  hard  as  the  old  way, 
and  the  white  clothes  need  but  little  rub¬ 
bing.  The  underwear  goes  in  with  the 
white  clothes  (but  don’t  boil.)  a.  b. 


Making  Soft  Soap. 

Exact  recipes  were  not  common  with 
our  foremothers,  and  the  making  of  soft 
soap  was  more  common  in  their  days 
than  in  ours.  But  any  of  us  like  a  barrel 
of  old-fashioned  lye  soap,  and  though  the 
manufacture  of  the  soap  is  hard  work 
the  process  is  not  very  difficult.  Secure 
a  strong  large  barrel  and  remove  the 
heads.  Have  a  platform  built  with  wide 
board  in  the  center  slanting  towards  the 
front  and  high  enough  so  that  a  pail  or 
large  jar  will  stand  under  the  edge  to 
catch  the  drip.  I  use  a  five-pail  brass 
kettle.  Set  the  barrel  in  the  stand  in  such 
a  way  that  there  will  be  a  little  space  be¬ 
tween  barrel  and  platform  through  which 
the  lye  may  run.  Cover  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel  with  clean  straw,  throw  in  a 
peck  of  slaked  lime,  and  then  fill  with 
good  sound  wood  ashes,  which  have  been 
kept  under  cover,  and  which  have  not 
been  mixed  with  coal  ashes.  As  each  layer 
of  ashes  is  put  in  pound  it  down  hard,  so 
that  the  water  will  not  penetrate  too  eas¬ 
ily.  When  the  barrel  is  full,  scoop  out  a 
place  in  the  top  of  the  ashes  which  will 
hold  two  quarts  or  more.  Fill  this  with 
water  and  have  a  pail  of  water  and  a  dip¬ 
per  near  the  leach,  so  that  water  can  he 
put  in  at  frequent  intervals.  When  the 
lye  begins  to  run,  which  will  probably  be 
within  36  hours,  watch  it,  and  if  not 
styong  dip  it  back  into  the  leach.  It  is 
usually  strong  after  the  first  two  quarts 
run  out.  When  two  large  pailfuls  of  lye, 
which  will  hold  up  a  potato,  have  been 
secured,  pour  it  into  a  potash  kettle  and 
add  the  soap  grease.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  this  should  be  rendered  fat.  Scraps 
from  lard  trying,  meat  rinds,  etc.,  will 
be  dissolved  by  the  strong  lye.  Stir  the 
mass  a  few  times  and  leave  it  in  the  kettle 
a  day  or  two  before  boiling.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  keep  water  on  the  leach  and  save  the 
weaker  lye  which  it  will  produce.  Choose 
a  pleasant  day  for  boiling  the  soap,  as  it 
must  be  done  out  of  doors  on  most  farms. 
Boil  until  the  grease  is  all  dissolved.  If 
any  free  greases  rises  on  top  after  an 
hour  or  two  of  boiling  skim  it  off  and 
save  it  for  another  boiling.  Take  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  the  strong  soap  in  a  saucer 
and  add  weak  lye  to  it,  a  teaspoonful  at 
a  time,  until  the  soap  thickens  nicely.  Re¬ 
member  the  proportion  required.  Make 
a  bag  of  mosquito  netting  and  strain  the 
hot  soap,  measuring  it  by  pailfuls  and  to 
each  pailful  put  into  the  barrel  add  the 
required  amount  of  lye,  stirring  it  well 
before  putting  in  a  new  supply.  If  the 
supply  of  weak  lye  is  not  quite  sufficient 
rain  water  may  be  used  for  part. 

New  soap  is  very  penetrating,  and  re¬ 
quires  a  strong  barrel.  Many  a  tired 
soap-maker  has  gone  into  her  cellar  the 
day  after  the  soap  was  made  to  find  that 
a  treacherous  barrel  had  allowed  the  soap 
to  flood  her  cellar  floor.  It  is  wise  to 
keep  a  supply  of  old  soap  on  hand,  as  the 
new  is  likely  to  irritate  one’s  hands  and 
give  unnecessary  pain,  as  well  as  to  take 
the  color  from  calico  and  other  colored 
clothes.  SARA  A.  LITTLE. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 

BARGAINS  IN 

MEDICINE. 

A  woman  once  wrote  us 
that  she  was  not  going  to 
buy  Scott’s  Emulsion  any 
more  because  it  cost  too 
much.  Said  she  could  get 
some  other  emulsion  for  less 
money.  Penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish.  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  costs  more  because  it  is 
worth  more — costs  more  to 
make.  We  could  make 
Scott’s  Emulsion  cost  less  by 
using  less  oil.  Could  take 
less  care  in  making  it,  too. 
If  we  did,  however,  Scott’s 
Emulsion  wouldn’t  be  the 
standard  preparation  of  cod 
liver  oil  as  it  is  to-day. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


EDdystoME 

PRINTS 


Simpson  -  Eddystone 

Silver  Greys 

Beautiful.  Cheerful.  Dignified. 
They  make  dresses  whose  appear¬ 
ance  far  surpasses  the  looks  of  other 
materials  equal  in  cost.  They  wear 
better,  and  are  good  all  theyearround. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Simpson-Eddystone  Silver  Greys. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole 


Makers)  Philadelphia 


$20  IN  GOLD  IS  YOURS 

because  you  save  it  in  buying  a  TOLMAN  RANGE  direct  from 
our  newly  erected  factory.  We  are  anxious  to  see  one  of  our 
Tolman  Ranges  in  the  home  of  every  reader  of  THE  Rural 
New-Yorker.  We  are  willing  to  ship  you  one  on 

One  Year’s  Decision  Trial  With  a  Ten 
Year  Guarantee. 

Send  for  our  catalog  E  today.  Select  the  range  you  want, 
and  we  will  ship  it  to  your  station  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  examina¬ 
tion.  If  you  are  satisfied  with  it.  take  it  home  for  one  year's 
trial.  The  money  we  receive  is  still  yours.  It  is  only  deposited 
with  us  until  YOU  ARE  satisfied  with  the  range  in  everyway 
We  give  you  a  binding,  written,  TEN  YEAR  guarantee  with 
the  range.  What  could  be  fairer  than  that?  Send  for  our  catalog 
E  today.  It  Will  Save  You  Dollars. 

Judson  A.  Tolman  Co.,  No.  7744  Woodlawn  Ave. .Chicago. 


$i)iciet s 

•  U  COPYRIGHTED 

REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 


THE  SIGN  Of  THE  flSH 


Km  stood  for  the  BE  5? 
during  seventy  years  of 
increasing  sales, 
Remember  this  when/ou  want  water¬ 
proof  oiled  coats,  suits,  hats,  or  horse 
goods  for  all  kinds  of  wet  work. 

WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  GARMENT.  41S 

A.  J.  TOWER  C0..505T0N.  MASS..  U.5.  A. 
TOWER  CANADIAN  CO.. Limited. TORONTO.  CAN. 


Use  It  a  Month 

FREE 

We  will  ship  this 
piano  to  any  re¬ 
sponsible  person 
for  30  days’  trial, 
test,  and  comparison  with  any  other  piano 
at  any  price.  If  it  pleases  you,  buy  it ; 
if  not,  the  trial  costs  you  nothing.  This 
piano  is  a  beautiful  instrument,  cased  in 
finest  oak,  walnut  or  mahogany,  and  its 
design  and  finish  are  duplicated  in  few 
$600  pianos.  Tone  is  superb,  action  the 
finest  French  repeating,  7  1-3  octanes. 
Our  price  is  f  165  cash.  Can  be  bought 
by  small  monthly  payments. 

GUARANTEED  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 

No  piano  for  less  money  can  be  safely 
guaranteed  for  so  long  a  time.  We  have 
been  selling  pianos  for  forty  years,  and  our 
guarantee  of  quality  goes  with  every  piauo. 

Your  old  piano  or  organ  taken  in  ex¬ 
change  at  a  liberal  allowance. 


W.  L.  Douglas 

*3=  &  *3=  SHOES  me" 

W.  L.  Douglas  $4.00  Cilt  Edge  Line 
cannot  be  equalled  at  any  price. 

^.V..D0UGL^ 

SHOES 
ALL 
PRICES 


$10,000 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS  MA  KES  &  SELLS  MORE 
MEN'S  $3.50  SHOES  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
MANUFACTURER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

REWARD  to  anyone  who  can 
disprove  this  statement. 

If  I  could  take  you  into  my  three  large  factories 
at  Brockton,  Mass.,  and  show  you  the  infinite 
care  with  which  every  pair  of  shoes  is  made,  you 
would  realize  why  W.  L.  Douglas  $3.50  shoes 
cost  more  to  make,  why  they  hold  their  shape, 
fit  better,  wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater 
intrinsic  value  than  any  other  $3.50  shoe. 

W.  L.  Douglas  Strong  Made  Shoes  for 
Men ,  $2.50,  $2.00.  Boys'  School  A 
Dress  Shoes,  $2.50,  $2,  $1.7 5,  $1.50 
CAUTION.  —Insist  upon  having  W.L.Doug- 
las  shoes.  Take  no  substitute.  None  genuine 
without  his  name  and  price  stamped  on  bottom. 
Fast  Color  Eyelets  used ;  they  will  not  wear  brassy. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

W.  1j.  DOUGLAS,  Dept.  Q,  Brockton,  Mail. 


[CENT 


IS  ALL  IT  COSTS 

to  write  postal  for  our  big 
Free  .Bicycle  cata¬ 
log  showing  all  models  at  lowest  prices, 
rift  ilAT  Q 1 1 V  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of 
UU  HU  I  DU  1  tires  until  you  learn 
our  marvelous  new  offers.  We  ship  on  ap¬ 
proval  without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay 
freight,  allow  10  Bays  Free  Trial-  , 
All  our  new  and  wonderful  propositions  witi 
catalogues  and  much  valuable  information 
sent  you  FREE  for  the  asking. 

WE  WILL  CONVINCE  you  that  we 
sell  a  better  bicycle  for  less  money  than  any 
other  house.  Buy  direct  from  the  factory.  If 
you  want  to  Make  Money  or  Earn  a 
Bicycle  write  for  our  Special  Offer. 
TIRES,  Coaster-Brakes,  built-up-wheel* and 
all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices.  Bo  Not  Wait,  but  write 
us  a  postal  today  and  learn  everything.  Write  it  now. 

MEAB  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  W  80,  Chicago,  Ill. 


We  sell  this  piano  at  a  wholesale  price 
— because  direct  from  our  factory. 

Ask  your  Bank  about  our  responsibility. 
Write  for  illustrated  piano  book.  It 
explains  how  we  eliminate  all  risk  from 
piano-buying  by  mail. 

C.  J.  HEPPE  &  SON, 

6th  and  Thompson  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TELEPHONES 

FOR  FARMERS’  LINES 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer.  Build 
your  own  lines.  Bookof  instructions 
for  lOe.in  stamps.  Write  nearest  office. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO. 

152  St.  Clair  St.,CIeveland,  O. 
440  Maine  St.,  Pallas,  Texas. 


5%  Compounded 


Assets, 

*1,750,000 

Surplus  and  Profits 

*150,000 


for  lO  years  or  more  is  greater  than 
simple.  Interest  on  mort¬ 
gages,  bonds,  and  most  other  invest¬ 
ments  Is  never  compounded.  Our 
loans  are  made  to  home  buyers  who 
pay  us  interest  and  part  of  principal 
each  month,  which  Is  In  turn  rein¬ 
vested.  We  are  able  to  pay  5# 
Per  Year  on  savings  accounts. 
Earnings  reckoned  for  every  day  your 
money  is  with  us.  Compounded 
semi-annually,  or  remitted  by  check 
if  preferred.  Est.  1 3  years.  Un¬ 
der  New  York  Banking  supervision. 
Particulars  and  endorsements  of 
prominent  clergymen,  business  and 
professioual  men  ou  request. 

Industrial  Savings  and 
Loan  Co., 

5TIJIKS  BLDG.,  BROADWAY,  NEW  TORE 


You  cannot  be  well  unless  your  stomach  and  bowels  are  right. 

1  ‘Jayne’s  Sanative  Pills 


3oo 
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BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  jrars.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1NGERS0LL,  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SOLID  CARBORUNDUM 
GRINDING  WHEELS 


Nkwman  Special,  most  unique, 
simple  and  successful  foot  power 
81iarpener and  Grinder  made.  Kitted 
with  5  solid  Carborundum,  (world’s 
Kreatestahraslve)  grinding  wheels. 
Quickly  and  easily  grinds.  Sickle- 
knives:  harrow  discs;  plow  points; 
or  any  tool.  Carborundum  grinds  20 
times  faster  than  grind  stone,  8 
times  faster  than  emery  or  corun¬ 
dum.  Guaranteed  not  to  glaze  or 
draw  temper;  70.000  In  satisfactory 
use.  To  adv.  and  Introduce  Carbo¬ 
rundum  where  not  known  we  make 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

Verv  Special.  Write  for  particulars. 
LCT11KK  BROS.  CO..  703  Carver  Ave. 
North  Milwaukee,  tVla. 


Two 
Years 
Test 

You  don’t  want  - g 

to  make  a  mistake 

when  you  buy  a  buggy  We  arrange  matters 
so  you  can  be  sure  you  are  right.  We  have 
our  own  factory  and  make  what  we  sell. 
We  will  ship  you  this  buggy  or  any  other 
vehicle  you  may  select  from  our  catalog  on 

30  Days  Free  Trial 
Freight  Prepaid 

Then  if  you  can  find  any  flaw  in  it  within 
two  years  we  will  replace  it  free  and 
make  you  satisfied.  Are  we  fair?  We 
couldn’t  do  this  if  we  were  selling  other 
people’s  goods.  And  we  couldn’t  do  it  unless 
our  own  were  of  highest  quality.  Don’t  forget, 
our  prices  are  just  about  half  dealers' 
prices.  Send  for  catalog  showing  all  styles, 
and  see  for  yourself.  Address  Dept.  N. 

The  Apex  Mfg.  Co.,  Bloomington,  III. 


PLANT  CORN 


“KING  CORN  FIELD” 


marks  out  rows  and  plantain  drills  or  hills  t’/i.  9, 12. 
18  24  36  or  72  inches  upart.  Corn  and  any  other  seed 
at’same  time.  Distributes  all  commercial  fertilizers, 
wet,  dry,  lumpy,  etc.,  25  to  700  1  bs.  per  acre.  A  great 
labor  and  time  saver.  Built  to  last.  Full  guarantee. 
Agents  wanted.  Send  for  Catalog. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  A.  T.  Co., 

Box  75  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


IDE 

MACHINERY 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St., 
SritAtL'SK,  N.  1. 


Patented  and  Patent  Applied  For . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 

CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

BUSH  AND  BOG  PLOW. 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide.  J  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps 
.land  true,  moves  1800  tons 
'of  earth,  cuts  80  acres  per 
day. 

CUTAWAY 
CORN  HARROW 

j\  Abest  work 


DOUBLE-ACTION 

8-F00T 


NO  MORE  USE  FOR  PLOW 
His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  In.  deep.  14  in. 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard¬ 
back,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistle,  or  any  foul  plant. 
Send  for  circulars  to  the 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higganum,Conn. 


A.  Pnnu/iiwcr  Our  mail  shows  there  are  thousands 

■  OiCTlO  Wf  OlVCf  S#  o/  farmers  anxious  to  obtain  the 
Best  Potato  Digger.  We  will  be  pleased  to  arrange  with  five  or  more  manu¬ 
facturers,  for  a  field  trial;  on  condition  that  each  competitor  shall  deposit  $1 OO 
with  the  owner  of  the  field  to  he  awarded  to  the  machine  adjudged  as  having  the 
highest  degree  of  merit  in  the  largest  number  of  points,  by  a  majority  of  nine 
men,  who  are  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  competitors. 

Guaranteed  as  good  as  the  best . 

We  have  a  rich  field  for  agents • 

D.  ¥.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  Box  809 ,  vork,  pa. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE  SSlSrS 

creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 
Jttckaon’s  Round  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  W rite 
for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  76  Third  Are.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


There  is  only  one  RUBEROID,  Standard  for  15  Yrs. 


ROOFING 

Read  What  One  Large  User  Says: 


oo., 


AGRICULTURAIj 

Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Implements. 

Fremont,  Ohio,  November  1, 1905. 
THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY,  New  York,  „  ..  . 

Gentlemen:— We  have  your  letter  of  the  27th  ult.,  asking  us  to  report  as  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  your  RUBEROID  ROOFING  has  given  us.  ...  ,,  , 

In  reply  would  say  that  the  Ruberoid  Roofing  used  by  us  for  the  past  14  or  15  years  has 
given  better  satisfaction  than  any  other  make  of  roofing  we  are  using.  On  the  first  root 
that  we  covered  with  your  Ruberoid  we  used  the  2-ply  and  so  far  as  we  know  it  is  just  as 
good  to-day  as  it  was  the  first  season  it  was  used,  and  after  all  these  years  it  does  not  show 
any  wear,  nor  has  it  ever  leaked  a  drop  or  cost  us.one  cent  for  repairs.  1  his  is  more  than 
we  can  say  for  any  of  the  other  roofings,  such  as  tin,  slate,  shingles  and  taror  sheet  roofing, 
We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  roof  on  the  market  to-day  that  at  all  compares 
with  the  Ruberoid  and  we  feel  like  congratulating  you  for  having  succeeded  in  placing 
such  a  worthy  article  on  the  market.  Yours  respectfully  ,  _  _  ,  _ 

The  Dehr  Agricultural  Company.  N.  P.  Lehr,  Treasurer. 

Do  YOU  not  want  a  roofing  which  has  shown  such  durability?  It  is  in- 
Wj  expensive.  You  can  apply  it  yourself.  Send  for  samples  and  Dooklet  “R.M 

f  THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

m  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 


IOO 


SOLE 

William 


Street,  New  York 


BR 


MEEKER  SMOOTHING  HARROW. 
Onion  Seed  Drills  and  Wheel  Hoes. 

Southport  Globe  Onion  Seed.  Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

THE  C. O.  JELLIFF  MFG.  CORP.,  Southport, Conn. 


Stump  and  Tree  Pullers 


Self-anchoring  and  Stump- 
anchored.  Something  new. 
Pull  an  ordinary  stump  in  1)4 
minutes.  1  to  5 
acres  at  a  set¬ 
ting.  Different 
sizes  to  suit 
all  kinds  of 
clearings. 

For  Illustrated 
catalog  address 


Powerful, 

llandy, 

Low 

Priced. 


Milne  Mfg.  Co.  860  Ninth  St.,  Monmouth,  III, 


PERFECT  CONTROL*^ 

So  simple  and  easy  of  control  that 
a  ten-year-old  can  manage  it.  Whole 
machine  instantly  sent  to  right  or  left 
by  simple  pressureon  the  foot  levers. 

KRAUS 

Pivot-Axle  Sulky  Cultivator 

Adjustable  in  width,  high  wheels— light 
dratt.  A  perfect  hillside  worker. 

Kept  Jo  its  work  by  machine  power,  not 
muscle.  Shovels  instaut- 
ly  changed  in  width  or 
»  ll  *  B  depth  while  in  mo- 
tion.  Don't 
waste  a  man ’s 
time  when  a 
boy  can 
do  the 
work. 

Write 
for 
free 
cata¬ 
logue^  accept  a  substitute. 
W  rite  us. 

AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO. 
Dept.13,  Akron,  Ohio 


If  your  dealer 
doesn’t  handle 
the  Kraus  don’t 


TSlJLlN 


The  Old  Reliable  New  American  Cultivator  Sold  on  an  Entirely  New 
Plan.  We  Let  You  Test  it  on  Your  Own  Farm  a  Full  Month— FREE 


PROBABLY  no  Riding  Cultivatoris  so  well  and  favorably 
known  to  the  farmers  of  this  country,  from  East  to  West 
and  from  North  to  South,  as  the  New  American.  We 
have  sold  them  for  many  years  and  they  have  always 
given  and  are  now  giving  splendid  satisfaction.  Now  we  are 
offering  this  Old  Reliable  New  American  Cultivat-.r  on  an 
entirely  new  plan. 

We  have  been  selling  to  the  dealers,  but,  realizing  that  we 
could  serve  our  real  customers,  the  farmers,  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  if  we  were  doing  business  with  them  direct,  we 
recently  changed  our  Entire  Sales  Organization,  and  are 
now  selling  all  the  product  of  our  Factory  direct  to  the 
farmers  who  use  the  machines. 

The  New  American  Spring  Tooth  Cultivator  is  a  success 
because  the  Lock  Levers  positively  control  the  Teeth.  Spring 
Teeth  are  ideal  for  all  kinds  of  cultivation— they  vibrate  in  the 
soil,  they  break  up  the  lumps  and  scatter  the  fine  soil  loosely 
over  the  surface,  they  do  not  pack  the  soil  but  pick  it  up  and 
let  light  and  air,  life  and  vigor  into  it.  They  do  not  merely  plow 
through  the  land  leaving  it  in  ridges,  but  cultivate  all  the 
surface,  leaving  it  fine  and  level. 

But,  to  do  good  work  they  must  be  controlled  by  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  vibration  which  makes  them  so  valuable  to  the 
soil,  makes  it  impossible  to  hold  them  securely  by  hand  or 
foot.  That  is  where  the  New  American  Cultivator  does  its 
part.  Notice  the  little  wheels  from  which  the  sections  hang. 
See  the  bars  on  which  they  roll.  These  bars  are  Lockedsecurely 
in  any  position  in  which  they  are  placed,  by  the  LOCK 
LEVERS,  which  are  within  easy  reach  from  the  seat. 

The  sections  roll  from  side  to  side  with  entire  freedom,  a 
boy  can  guide  them  easily,  and  they  do  not  swing  up  out  of 
the  ground,  but  are  always  doing  the  same  level  cultivating. 

We  furnish  a  Center  Section  with  5  Teeth  with  each 
Spring  Tooth  Cultivator.  This  makes  a  splendid  Harrow  for 
fitting  your  ground.  We  can  also  supply  Broadcast  Seeder 
Attachment,  or  Bean  Harvester  Attachment,  or  both. 

Now  we  have  only  just  touched  upon  one  good  point  of 
the  New  American  Cultivator.  There  are  many  more,  and 
they  are  all  explained  in  our  Cultivator  Book,  which  we  want 
to  send  you. 

Our  Liberal  Proposition 

And  we  want,  not  only  to  send  you  the  Book  which  tells 
about  the  good  points  on  our  Cultivator,  but  we  want  to  send 


you  the  machine  itself,  so  that  you  can  find  out  for 
yourself  about  its  merits. 

We  will  send  you  a  New  American  Cultivator 
on  trial  at  our  own  expense.  You  needn’t  even 
stand  the  freight.  Simply  send  us  a  trial  order  for 
the  New  American  Cultivator,  and  we  will  ship 
one  to  your  railroad  station,  freight  prepaid.  You 
don’t  pay  us  anything.  We  don’t  ask  you  to  make 
any  deposit.  You  just  take  the  Cultivator  home, 
and  use  it  a  month  FREE  on  your  own  farm.  Give 
it  a  good  stiff  test.  Cultivate  with  it  just  as  if  it  was 
your  own.  ,  , 

If  you  don’t  find  it  exactly  as  represented— if  it 
don’t  show  up  to  be  all  we  claim,  take  it  to  the  rail¬ 
road  station,  and  tell  the  agent  to  ship  it  back  to  us 
at  our  expense.  The  use  you  have  had  of  it  won’t 
cost  you  a  penny. 

If  the  Cultivator  is  as  represented,  you  can 
pay  as  suits  your  convenience.  We  will  allow 
you  any  reasonable  time.  How’s  that  for  a  fair 
proposition? 

You  see  we’re  not  new  in  the  agricultural  im¬ 
plement  business.  W e  have  been  m  aking  Cultivators 
about  as  long  as  any  house  in  existence. 

Our  capital  is  large  enough  to  enable  us  to  buy 
materials  in  quantity.  We  don’t  buy  anything  but 
the  best.  The  machinery  in  our  factory  is  all  high 
grade.  We  have  all  the  latest  labor-saving  devices. 

Our  men  have  been  with  us  for  years.'  They  know 
Cultivators  from  the  ground  up,  and  can  make 
them  just  right  every  time.  This  means  the  finest  Culti¬ 
vators  that  can  be  turned  out.  And  at  lowest  cost  consistent 
with  the  high  standard  of  quality  we  maintain.  It  means 
that  when  you  buy  a  New  American,  you  get  a  hundred  cents 
worth  of  Cultivator  for  every  dollar  you  invest. 

You  Buy  from  the  Makers 

We  sell  our  entire  output  direct  to  the  farmers.  Doing 
business  this  way  keeps  us  in  close  touch  with  the  users  of 
our  cultivators. 

If  you  need  new  parts  at  any  time,  or  there  is  anything 
you  want  to  know,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  write  to  us  direct. 
You  know  where  to  find  us.  We  know  who  you  are.  You 
get  quick  attention,  and  all  your  dealings  are  direct  with  the 


Maker,  who  knows  all  about  your  machine. 

If  you  want  to  try  a  New  American  on  this  offer  of  ours 
you  ought  to  write  to  us  at  once.  The  direct  to  you*  BO 
days  FREE  test,  and  lonjL-tlme  terms  plan  is  bringing  us 
hosts  of  orders,  and  we  are  already  working  overtime  to 
supply  the  demand.  Our  New  American  Cultivator  Book 
tells  the  rest  of  the  story  about  the  New  American  Cultivator. 
And  it  tells  all  about  the  New  Plan  on  which  we  are  selling  it. 

Just  say  in  a  letter  or  on  a  postal  card  “Send  me  your  New 

Cultivator  Bcok”,  and  you  will  receive  it  by  return  maikwith 
full  particulars  about  our  liberal  Free  Test  and  On- lime 
propositions.  Address— 

AMERICAN  HARROW  COMPANY 

DETROIT.  MICH. 


1636  Hastings  Street, 


as 


r 
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CHEMICALS  AND  WORN-OUT  SOIL 

WILL  SUCH  FERTILIZERS  FERTILIZE  ? 

The  Plain  Story  of  a  Practical  Farmer. 

Part  II. 

A  DISCOURAGING  OUTLOOK.— A  walk  over 
this  farm  revealed  a  diversified  condition  of  things 
with  the  Susquehanna  as  a  base  line,  and  going  toward 
the  mountain  (a  gradual  ascent),  we  found  10  or  12 
acres  of  quite  a  stiff  clay  soil.  At  the  upper  terminus 
of  this  strip  the  water,  oozing  slowly  from  the  surface, 
bespoke  the  need  of  drainage.  A  former  owner  told 
me  that  this  strip  was  “running  over  in  the  Spring, 
and  in  the  Summer  it  was  so  dry  and  hard  you  couldn’t 
drive  a  nail  in  it.”  We  knocked  the  bottom  out  of 
that  condition  of  things  a  little  later,  but  the  telling  of 
that  must  be  re¬ 
served  for  an¬ 
other  paper.  Just 
on  this  particular 
occasion  we  were 
looking  over  the 
place  in  a  very 
general  sort  of 
way.  Something 
inside  of  me  kept 
saying  “You’ve 
always  been  want¬ 
ing  a  farm,  now 
you’ve  got  it.”  I 
may  be  pardoned 
for  saying  that 
this  “something” 
has  proven  quite 
refractory  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions. 

Sure  enough,  we 
had  “got  it,”  and 
the  more  I  looked 
the  place  over  the 
stronger  became 
the  conviction 
that  it  had  “got” 
me.  Three- 
fourths  of  the 
place  was  com¬ 
posed  of  the  fin¬ 
est  quality  imag¬ 
inable  of  sandy 
loam,  —  glacial 
drift — in  fact,  the 
terminal  moraine 
was  only  two 
miles  away,  but 
this  sandy  loam 
had  been  so  bad¬ 
ly  deprived  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  that 
at  the  time  here 
spoken  of  (after 
harvest)  great  cracks  were  visible  in  the  surface  and 
the  need  of  humus  was  very  evident. 

FARMING  BY  PROXY. — The  buildings  were  not 
what  they  should  be,  in  fact,  they  never  have  been,  and 
one  of  the  first  questions  to  settle  was  whether  to  make 
those  buildings  right  and  neglect  the  soil,  or  build  up 
the  soil  and  neglect  the  buildings.  Something  would 
have  to  be  neglected,  of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt; 
the  capital  was  limited,  and  we  certainly  could  not  hope 
to  do  everything  all  at  once.  1  have  been  criticised 
unfavorably  for  this  action,  and  was  told  quite  frequent¬ 
ly  that  if  I  ever  wanted  to  sell  the  place,  good  buildings 
would  help  to  get  a  better  price  and  readier  sale,  but 
at  that  time  I  was  thinking  of  a  home,  no  thought  of 
selling.  My  thought  was,  that  the  improvement  of  the 
soil  by  its  increased  productiveness  would  later  on  do  a 
great  deal  toward  helping  to  make  new  buildings.  But 


here  another  factor  was  injected  into  the  problem.  This 
farm,  the  productive  capacity  of  which  was  only  $125 
multiplied  by  two,  would  not  be  satisfactory.  For  some 
time  at  least  we  should  be  compelled  to  live  20  miles 
away  and  farm  by  proxy,  possibly  for  all  time.  The 
next  point  to  settle  was  whether  just  to  hire  a  man  and 
family,  and  let  the  man  spend  his  time  plowing  out 
hedgerows,  and  cleaning  up  generally,  aiul  gradually 
get  some  renovating  crops  started,  hoping  on  some  of 
the  better  portions  to  grow  sufficient  feed  for  his  cow 
and  my  horses.  As  an  alternative,  should  we  invest 
more  largely  in  fertilizers,  and  see  if  we  could  grow 
anything,  at  least  enough,  we  reasoned,  to  keep  down 
expenses?  If  I  could  go  back  over  those  years  and  be 
given  the  privilege  of  doing  that  thing  all  over  again, 
with  the  added  light  that  has  come  to  me  from  the  mis¬ 


takes  I  have  made  (and  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  state¬ 
ment  that  if  a  man  ever  attains  any  wisdom  in  his  par¬ 
ticular  calling  he  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  largely  in¬ 
debted  to  his  mistakes  than  to  his  success),  I  believe  I 
would  do  differently,  or  if  I  were  so  situated  that  my 
futijte  home  was  to  be  on  the  farm,  Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer  ;  in  other  words  I  would  move  on  that  farm,  stay 
there  and  do  nothing  else  but  farm.  Would  I  then  have 
done  just  as  I  did,  I  have  been  asked  repeatedly,  if  I 
had  it  to  do  over  again?  With  the  changes  that  have 
come  over  the  labor  situation,  would  I  adopt  the  same 
methods  that  I  finally  adopted,  or  if  a  different  method, 
what  would  it  be?  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  the  method 
of  cropping  we  finally  adopted,  and  the  reason  for  it, 
and  then  will  make  an  effort  to  show  how  I  would  do 
it  now,  but  first  I  wish  to  make  clear  my  personal  re¬ 
lation  to  the  farm. 


EXTENDING  THE  TRUCK  BUSINESS.  — It 
should  be  understood  that  my  home  is  located  something 
like  25  miles  from  the  farm,  three-quarters  of  an  hour’s 
ride  on  the  train.  I  was  somewhat  extensively  engaged 
in  raising  vegetables  for  the  local  trade  in  a  growing 
city  of  60,000  population  a  mile  away,  and  within  busi¬ 
ness  touch  of  a  consuming  people  of  250,000  in  the 
heart  of  the  Wyoming  Valley,  Pa.  My  idea  was  to  use 
this  farm  as  an  adjunct  to  my  business  of  gardening, 
and  also  to  grow  a  certain  class  of  seeds  needed  in  my 
business,  that  for  many  years  I  had  been  improving.  The 
continuous  encroachments  of  home  builders,  manufac¬ 
turing  enterprises,  etc.,  all  seemed  like  pointing  to  a 
time  not  very  far  distant  when  desirable  ground  could 
not  be  easily  obtained.  Along  with  all  that,  the  thought 
would  persist  in  coming  into  my  mind  that  farm  values 

had,  in  the  east¬ 
ern  section  of  the 
country,  about 
reached  the  limit. 
Any  change,  I 
argued,  from  now 
on  must  be  for 
the  betterment  in 
price.  This  was 
10  or  12  years 
ago,  and  all  this 
time  western 
lands  have  appre¬ 
ciated  in  value, 
while  those  at  the 
East  have  stead¬ 
ily  declined,  until 
at  present  the 
most  u  n  h  a  p  p  y 
people  seem  to  be 
those  owning 
farms,  who  by 
reason  of  ad¬ 
vancing  years  are 
no  longer  able  ro 
do  their  own 
work  as  formerly. 
The  problem  that 
confronted  me  in 
those  days 
seemed  very  easy 
of  solution.  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  utilize 
the  numerous 
young  fellows  in 
the  neighboring 
village  in  weed¬ 
ing  and  other  op¬ 
erations  of  farm 
and  garden,  ship 
the  products  to 
myself  and  be  my 
own  commission 
merchant.  First  I 
must  get  the  ground  in  a  shape  to  produce  the  articles 
I  wanted  in  my  trade,  so  at  this  point  the  only  ques¬ 
tion  worthy  of  consideration  seemed  to  be :  “Flow 
shall  I  go  to  work  to  bring  this  farm  into  a  condition  of 
productiveness?”  I  was  prejudiced  in  favor  of  stable 
manure.  At  home,  in  the  mining  section,  where  great 
numbers  of  mules  were  stabled  and  fed,  we  had  access 
to  large  quantities,  and  utilized  it  to  the  full,  but  here, 
20  or  25  miles  away,  the  haul  at  one  end  to  load  on  the 
car,  then  pay  the  freight,  haul  again  from  the  car  to  the 
farm,  seemed,  after  trying  a  few  cars,  to  be  so  expen¬ 
sive  that  we  were  forced  to  abandon  it.  As  far  as  ferti¬ 
lizers  were  concerned  I  knew  practically  nothing ;  was 
afraid  of  them.  I  had  read  in  earlier  years  of  legumin¬ 
ous  plants;  of  their  ability  to  do  wonderful  things,  es¬ 
pecially  when  supplied  with  certain  substances  that  men 
called  mineral  elements,  Why  they  called  those  sub* 
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stances  by  such  names  I  learned  afterward,  and  will  try 
to  explain  for  the  benefit  of  the  primary  class,  in  a  fu¬ 
ture  article,  but  I  found  myself  standing  on  the  thres¬ 
hold  of  a  door  that  was  opening  into  a  room  where  all 
was  vague  and  indistinct.  So  it  seems  now — but  this 
was  destined  to  teach  me  some  of  the  mysteries  of 
plant  life  and  growth.  m.  garrahan. 

SPRAYING  WITH  DRY  BORDEAUX. 

Have  any  new  developments  been  made  in  “spray¬ 
ing"  with  Bordeaux  dust?  What  is  thought  of  it? 

As  is  pretty  well  known,  “dry”  Bordeaux  is  a  dust 
of  lime  and  sulphate  of  copper  blown  over  the  trees 
or  plants  with  a  bellows.  It  settles  upon  the  trees  in 
a  dust  instead  of  coating  them  as  a  liquid  does.  The 
latest  directions  for  making  the  powder  are  given  by 
Prof.  R.  M.  Bird  of  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station 
as  follows: 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  ABOUT  250  POUNDS  OF  TOWDER. 

Materials:  1  barrel  good  quicklime;  10  pounds  copper 
sulphate  (“blue  stone,”  “blue  vitriol")  ;  2  quantities  of 
water,  of  4  gallons  each;  1  wire  sieve,  about  18  inches  across, 
having  25  to  30  meshes  to  the  linear  inch ;  3  vessels,  two 
that  will  hold  about  5  gallons  each,  and  one  10  gallons  or 
more.  1.  Dissolve  the  blue  stone  in  four  gallons  of  hot  or 
warm  water.  This  may  he  done  more  easily  by  hanging  it 
in  a  coarse  hag  just  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
solution  when  cold,  is  practically  saturated.  2.  Pick  from 
the  barrel  of  lime  five  pounds  of  the  whitest  and  best  lumps. 
Slack  the  rest  to  a  fine,  perfectly  dry  dust  and  spread  it  on 
a  floor.  3.  From  the  selected  five  pounds  of  lime  and  four 
gallons  of  water  make  a  good  “milk  of  lime.”  4.  Pour  the 
cold  milk  of  lime  and  cold  copper  sulphate  solution  at  the 
same  time  into  a  third  vessel,  and  stir  until  no  streaks  of 
a  green  substance  are  to  he  seen  in  the  resulting  blue,  thick 
mass.  5.  Scatter  the  blue  material  (water  and  all)  about 
in  the  lime  dust  and  mix  with  a  rake.  The  lime  will  absorb 
the  water.  (>.  While  this  is  still  somewhat  damp  pass  it 
through  the  sieve,  using  a  wooden  block  to  rub  it  through 
with.  7.  Mix  thoroughly  and  spread  out  to  dry.  A  day 
or  two  will  he  required  for  it  to  become  thoroughly  dry. 
It  will  keep  indefinitely.  If  it  Is  desired  that  more  copper 
he  present,  use  proportionately  more  lime  and  water.  In  this 
case  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  caking  while  the  final 
mixture  with  lime  dust  is  drying.  One  may  add  finely 
ground  Paris-green  as  an  insecticide  for  canker-worm  or  Cod¬ 
ling  moth,  12%  or  13  pounds  to  the  above  quantity  is  a 
good  proportion.  The  dust  is  applied  to  the  trees  with  any 
of  the  standard  dust  spraying  machines,  better  while  the 
tree  is  wet  with  rain  or  dew. 

Most  Useful  in  Greenhouse. 

I  think  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  this  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  contains  essentially  the  same  compounds 
secured  in  the  liquid  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Used  in 
greenhouses  for  Carnation  rust  and  certain  other  dis¬ 
eases  where  a  powder  is  preferable  to  a  spray,  it  has 
given  splendid  results.  I  think  it  probable,  judging 
from  the  experience  of  some  of  the  largest  apple  grow¬ 
ers  in  Missouri,  that  this  dry  Bordeaux  Mixture  will 
fill  a  useful  place.  Some  of  our  growers  have  orchards 
so  large  that  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  spray 
these  orchards  properly  with  the  heavy  liquid  sprays. 

1  he  number  of  men  and  teams  employed  for  all  of 
the  other  details  of  orchard  work  during  the  year 
is  not  sufficient  to  do  the  spraying  with  the  liquid 
at  the  proper  season.  In  some  cases  there  are  not 
enough  teams  in  the  neighborhood  to  spray  some  of 
these  large  orchards  with  the  liquid.  In  the  southern 
part  of  this  State,  in  the  Ozark  section,  some  of  the 
best  fruit  lands  are  on  very  steep  hillsides,  where  liquid 
spraying  is  difficult.  Again,  during  the  spraying  sea¬ 
son,  in  early  Spring,  the  land  is  often  in  very  soft 
condition,  so  it  is  impossible  to  haul  a  heavy  load  of 
liquid  spray  at  the  time  when  early  spraying  should  be 
done.  We  have  several  large  orchards  growing  where 
not  enough  water  can  be  secured  adjacent  to  the  or¬ 
chard  properly  to  spray  it.  These  people  have  to  use 
the  dry  fungicide  or  nothing.  Many  of  them  claim 
that  they  get  fairly  satisfactory  results  with  this  dry 
Bordeaux  where  they  cannot  use  the  liquid.  In  fact, 

I  may  add  that  many  of  pur  most  prominent  commer¬ 
cial  orchardists  believe  much  more  fully  in  this  dry 
spray  than  I  do  myself.  While  we  have  secured  very 
satisfactory  results  in  using  the  dry  Bordeaux  Mixture 
in  the  greenhouse  (where  we  can  use  it  in  practically 
any  quantity,  and  where  neither  winds  nor  rains  inter¬ 
fere  with  its  application  or  with  its  clinging  to  the  foli¬ 
age),  our  results  with  it  in  the  orchard  have  not  been 
sufficiently  satisfactory  for  me  to  recommend  it  when¬ 
ever  the  liquid  spray  can  be  applied.  Personally,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  liquid  fungicides  will  continue  to  be  used 
in  preference  to  the  dust  forms  wherever  it  is  feasible 
to  apply  the  liquid.  I  might  further  add  that  the  dust 
sprayclings  to  the  trees  after  they  are  in  full  lea*f  some¬ 
what  better  than  one  would  anticipate.  The  hairiness 
of  the  leaves  and  of  the  calyx  end  of  the  young  fruit 
enables  it  to  catch  a  good  deal  of  the  dust.  For  early 
spraying  before  the  trees  have  come  out  in  leaf,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  get  anything  but  a  liquid  Bordeaux 
Mixture  to  stick.  j.  d.  whitten. 

Mo.  Experiment  Station. 

Not  Likely  to  Displace  Liquid. 

Such  experiments  as  I  did  carry  on  with  this  form 
of  fungicide  did  not  impress  me  that  it  would  be  at  all 
likely  to  supersede  the  liquid  form  in  the  East.  As  a 


supplementary  method  and  for  certain  crops,  it  has  its 
advantages;  but  the  trouble  is  that  the  fruit  grower 
and  the  farmer  of  to-day  have  more  machinery  forced 
on  them  now  than  they  can  afford  to  carry,  and  I 
do  not  see  any  good  reason  for  the  purchase  of  two 
sets  of  spraying  apparatus.  A  recent  visit  to  the 
Ozark  region  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  where  they 
plant  trees  much  closer  than  in  the  East,  because  the 
trees  do  not  live  so  long,  suggested  that  perhaps  on 
these  rather  steep  hillsides  where  it  is  difficult  to  trans- 
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port  heavy  tanks  of  water,  the  dry  fungicides  might  be 
used  advantageously;  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  proc¬ 
ess  is  making  rapid  progress  even  in  those  sections. 

Cornell  University.  john  craig. 

Has  Given  Good  Results. 

We  have  tested  the  dry  spray,  or  dust,  on  our 
orchards  in  south  Missouri,  at  Goodman.  Mo.;  Lanagan, 
Mo.,  and  Gentry,  Ark.,  orchards  of  2,000  acres,  where 
we  used  five  large  machines.  The  late  Spring  frosts 
killed  the  apple  bloom  so  badly  that  the  results  are  not 
as  definite  as  expected,  but  where  the  injury  by  frost 
was  light  there  we  dusted  heavily  five  times  and  se¬ 
cured  a  good  crop  of  Jonathan.  We  feel  sure  that  it 
is  a  good  preventive  measure,  if  adopted  in  time  while 
the  trees  are  young  and  diseases  and  insects  are  not 
too  much  scattered  or  established  throughout  the  or¬ 
chards.  Continued  use  of  the  dust  spray  will  tend 
to  hold  in  check  the  fungus  diseases  and  insect  pests; 
at  least  this  has  been  our  experience,  although  not  as 
successful  in  combating  them  as  we  should  wish,  which 
we  attribute  to  the  continuous  rains,  at  least  in  part. 

Missouri.  l.  a.  Goodman, 

Unsatisfactory  Except  tor  Codling  Moth. 

Our  results  have  been  unsatisfactory  in  the  treatment 
of  fungus  diseases.  We  are  inclined  to  accept  the 
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statements  of  the  leading  Missouri  orchardists  that 
they  are  preventing  the  Codling  moth  by  dusting/  We 
have  no  doubt  that  when  the  Codling  moth  is  not  too 
serious  a  pest  thorough  dusting  will  yield  good  results, 
at  least  will  produce  crops  very  much  superior  to  those 
from  untreated  trees.  When  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  treating  Apple  scab  and  Apple  bitter-rot,  Pear  leaf- 
blight,  black  rot  of  the  grape,  or  fungus  diseases  of  that 
type  which  require  very  thorough  spraying,  we  are 
very  much  in  doubt  as  to  whether  dust  spraying  can 
ever  be  used  with  complete  success.  In  fact,  as  I  am 
informed,  no  experimenters  have  ever  reported  satis¬ 
factory  results  in  the  treatment  of  such  diseases  by  dust¬ 


ing.  Even  with  the  liquid  sprays,  they  must  be  properly 
made,  thoroughly  applied,  and  the  applications  must  be 
timely,  in  order  to  secure  good  results.  We  do  not  like 
to  discourage  experimenting  with  dust  sprays;  in  fact, 
we  feel  quite  the  opposite,  and  we  are  planning  to 
carry  on  further  experiments  ourselves.  There  are 
many  mountain  orchards  or  hillside  vineyards  so  situ¬ 
ated  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  water  to  them 
for  making  the  spraying  mixtures,  or  to  haul  the 
spraying  tanks  between  the  rows.  The  successful 
treatment  by  dusting  would  be  a  great  boon  to  orchards 
or  vineyards  so  situated,  and,  in  fact,  would  probably 
be  much  more  economical  for  use  on  level  land.  In 
the  present  state,  of  our  knowledge,  however,  we  can¬ 
not  advise  the  commercial  orchardist  to  rely  upon  dust¬ 
ing  unless  he  is  so  situated  that  it  is  not  practicable  to 
spray  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  to  which  Paris-green 
or  arsenate  of  lead  is  added.  M.  b.  waite. 

Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

HOW  TO  LAY  A  SLATE  ROOF. 

In  the  issue  of  May  14,  1004,  ,T.  II.  II.,  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
says  he  can  give  a  plan  whereby  slate  may  he  laid  about 
as  cheaply  as  the  best  shingles  and  save  one-third  cost  of 
regular  way  of  laying.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  him. 

Pennsylvania..  j.  v.  d. 

I  send  diagram  and  will  try  to  make  it  clear. 

1  his  represents  the  first  and  second  courses  of  slate. 
As  you  see  the  slate  are  laid  long  way  parallel  with 
roof.  Beginning  at  end  nail  first  slate  projecting  2(4 
inches  below  sheathing  board,  put  nail  near  lower  left 
hand  corner  of  first  course  and  two  nails  in  upper 
side,  or  if  slate  is  more  than  22  inches  long,  better  put 
three  nails  in  upper  side.  The  next  slate  laps  three 
inches  endwise  on  this  one,  and  so  all  the  way  across. 
1  he  first  slate  on  second  course  butts  against  second 
slate  on  lower  course,  and  laps  down  on  it  three  inches ; 
then  follow  in  the  same  way  clear  across,  and  the  same 
up  to  comb.  Nail  each  slate  up  the  barge  board ;  these 
and  the  nails  in  top  course  are  the  only  ones  exposed, 
and  by  all  means  use  copper  nails. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  sheath  solid;  get  1x6  boards, 
lay  first  and  second  solid,  and  space  the  rest  so  nails 
will  come  in  center  of  sheathing  board,  but  use  slater’s 
felt,  as  it  is  cheap,  and  keeps  fine  driving  snow  out, 


which  will  sift  in  through  any  slate  roof  unless  it  has 
felt  under  it.  Have  slate  punched  two  inches  from  upper 
side  and  in  three  and  one-half  or  four  inches  from  ends ; 
the  other  nail  holes  you  can  punch  as  you  lay  with 
pick  end  of  slater’s  hammer  or  with  an  eightpenny  wire 
nail.  I  generally  punch  my  own  slate.  To  do  this  bore  one- 
quarter  inch  holes  in  a  plank  to  correspond  with  where 
they  are  to  be  in  slate,  tack  plastering  lath  guides  on  it 
with  cleats  of  same  across  corners,  then  bore  one-eighth 
inch  holes  in  these  corner  cleats  exactly  above  the 
one-quarter  inch  holes  in  plank;  punch  down  through 
one-eighth  inch  holes  with  eightpenny  nail.  The  slate 
saved  by  this  system  any  one  can  figure.  Take  a  12  x  24 
slate  for  instance;  laying  it  regularly  it  will  cover  126 
inches,  by  this  plan  189  inches,  then  nearly  one-half 
the  sheathing  bill.  Do  not  use  oak  or  any  hard  wood 
sheathing,  as  you  cannot  drive  in  it,  and  it  warps;  get 
hemlock  or  southern  pine ;  they  are  the  same  price  here, 
and  the  pine  will  outlast  the  hemlock.  j.  h.  h. 

Ohio. 


HEATED  FRAME  FOR  RHUBARB. 

I  have  a  greenhouse  100  feet  long,  running  east  and  west ; 
the  north  wall  is  4%  feet  high.  Would  it  he  practical  to 
make  a  rhubarb  bed  on  north  side  of  this  wall,  say  six  feet 
wide,  by  enclosing  with  lumber  and  covering  with  hotbed 
sash,  and  laying  a  run  of  hot  water  pipes  for  heating  It? 
Diease  advise  the  best  way  I  could  force  some  rhubarb  in 
connection  with  greenhouse,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  use  any  of 
present  room  inside.  h.  e.  w. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  heated  frame  on  the  north 
side  of  your  greenhouse  may  not  prove  satisfactory  for 
forcing  rhubarb,  from  the  fact  that  sunshine  is  not 
required  in  this  operation.  The  temperature  required 
is  not  less  than  45  degrees,  and  may  range  from  that 
mark  up  to  70  degrees,  but  the  rhubarb  grown  cool  will 
be  of  much  better  quality  than  that  grown  at  70,  though 
the  crop  will  be  slower.  The  roots  to  be  forced  should 
be  dug  up  in  the  Autumn  and  then  allowed  to  freeze 
thoroughly  before  they  are  submitted  to  the  forcing 
process,  but  are  best  protected  from  the  sun  in  order  to 
avoid  alternate  freezing  and  thawing.  When  ready  to 
be  used  they  may  be  packed  in  the  frame  with  just 
enough  soil  to  fill  in  the  interstices  between  the  roots, 
and  may  need  one  watering.  After  the  crop  has  all 
been  pulled,  the  old  roots  have  no  further  value,  and 
may  be  thrown  away.  It  would  be  a  wise  precaution 
to  have  an  entrance  to  the  frame  from  the  greenhouse, 
in  order  to  permit  the  crop  to  be  gathered  in  bad 
weather,  and  it  would  add  considerably  to  the  regularity 
of  the  heating  if  the  outside  wall  of  the  frame  were 
banked  up  with  either  earth  or  manure.  In  building  the 
frame  allowance  must  be  made  for  sufficient  headroom 
for  the  crop,  a  depth  of  three  feet  in  front  being  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  strong  growths  from  touching  the 
glass  and  thus  getting  frozen.  w.  h.  taplin. 
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THE  FARM  CEMENT  QUESTION . 

The  use  of  cement  is  spreading  rapidly  for  various  forms 
of  farm  work.  We  would  like  the  experience  of  farmers  who 
have  actually  done  the  work  regarding  the  following: 

Will  some  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  give  full 
instruction  for  building,  from  field  stone  and  cement,  a 
storage  tank  of  100  barrels  capacity  for  storing  water 
pumped  by  a  windmill?  Tank  to  be  built  on  a  rise  of 
ground.  C.  B. 

New  York. 

Building  Concrete  Walks. 

I  have  watched  the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  since 
becoming  a  subscriber  to  see  some  detailed  directions 
for  the  construction  of  concrete  walks,  but  have  over¬ 
looked  them  if  they  have  appeared.  Will  some  one, 
with  experience  in  their  construction,  describe  the  pro¬ 
cess?  How  deep  should  trench  be  dug?  How  deep 
should  the  broken  stone  be  in  trench  before  concrete 
mixture  is  applied?  How  thick  should  the  concrete 
mixture  be  and  what  the  maximum  quantities  of  finely 
crushed  stone  and  clean  sharp  sand  that  can  be  given 
to  a  measure  of  Portland  cement?  Will  the  rock  dust 
in  the  grgund  stone  do  any  damage  or  should  it  be  sifted 
out?  I  trust  these  questions  will  prompt  some  one  to 
give  to  your  readers  a  formula  for  this  work  that  will 
be  safe,  and  for  which  the  cost  will  be  the  minimum. 

Virginia.  _  D.  d.  c. 

A  RUBBER  PLANT  IN  COLORADO . 

A  recent  news  item  gave  an  account  or  a  goat  that  died 
mysteriously  in  Colorado.  Quantities  of  rubber  were  found 
in  this  goat’s  stomach,  and  investigation  showed  that  it 
had  eaten  of  a  certain  wild  plant.  Anything  that  a  goat 
cannot  digest  is  certainly  enduring,  and  the  story  of  it 
ought  to  hold  water,  so  the  plant  was  examined  and  found 
to  contain  rubber!  That  %vas  the  story,  and  we  wrote  Prof. 
L.  G.  Carpenter  of  the  Colorado  College  for  the  facts  about 
this  plant.  Here  is  his  reply : 

I  do  not  know  how  true  the  reputed  fate  of  the  goat 
was,  or  the  cause  as  due  to  the  rubber  plant.  I  presume 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  imagination  in  that  particular 
story.  It  is  true,  however,  that  we  have  a  rubber  plant 
in  Colorado,  and  that  the  plant  is  being  investigated  as 
a  possible  source  for  rubber.  I  have  seen  rubber  in 
considerable  quantities  that  was  said  to  come  from 
this  rubber  plant.  The  rubber  is  in  the  root.  The 
plant  grows  wild  in  the  mountains  on  the  arid  lands, 
and  is  a  weed.  There  were  some  efforts  made  to  start 
a  factory  at  Buena  Vista,  and  now  they  are  talking  of 
one  at  Durango  in  this  State.  I  never  have  met  the 
people  who  are  directly  interested  in  this  enterprise, 
but  have  understood  that  the  difficulties  standing  in  the 
way  have  mostly  been  in  the  mechanical  extraction  of 
the  rubber.  J.  E.  Payne,  who  was  connected  with  our 
Station  for  a  number  of  years  on  the  Plains  investiga¬ 
tions,  was  employed  by  the  rubber  company  at  Buena 
Vista  last  year  to  see  if  the  plant  could  be  put  under 
cultivation  and  an  increase  in  yield  be  obtained  so  as 
to  make  it  have  better  commercial  prospects.  The 
plant  is  of  genus  Actinilla,  of  the  Compositae  family. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  rubber  people  have  been  trying 
to  get  the  public  to  invest,  but  seem  to  have  thought 
that  they  had  an  article  which  needed  development  in 
order  to  make  its  commercial  extraction  possible.  As 
the  rubber  is  said  to  be  entirely  in  the  root,  I  presume 
that  the  goat  story  has  very  little  basis  of  fact.  I  have 
heard,  though  in  rather  a  shadowy  way,  that  the  root 
of  the  plant  has  been  used  by  the  Mexicans  as  a  sort 
of  gum.  _  L.  G.  CARPENTER. 

ARE  " WATER-GLASS ”  EGGS  DANGEROUS 

I  have  watched  with  interest  your  hearty  advocacy  of 
“water-glass  eggs.”  I  have  wondered  whether  you  have 
ever  had  such  eggs  tested  chemically,  or  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  such  tests.  Evidently  the  contents  of  the  shell 
before  and  after  such  treatment  are  not  the  same.  As 
is  said  in  your  recent  issue,  these  contents  are  “more 
watery” ;  and  the  water  glass  around  the  eggs,  on  stand¬ 
ing  in  Summer  especially,  acquires  “a  strong  odor.” 
I  hcse  facts  show  that  both  water  glass  and  egg  is 
changed.  These  changes  must  result  from  an  inter¬ 
change  between  the  egg  content  and  the  water  glass,  a 
change  due  to  osmosis.  Part  of  the  egg  content  has 
passed  out  into  the  preserving  fluid,  and  part  of  the 
water  glass  has  passed  into  the  egg.  Just  how  large  a 
portion  in  either  case  seems  not  to  have  been  deter¬ 
mined.  The  eggs  on  standing  after  being  taken  out 
allow  some  of  the  water  of  solution  that  had  passed  in 
from  the  preservative  to  evaporate  out,  thus,  getting 
rid  of  the  objectionable  “watery  condition/’  But  the 
sodium  silicate  itself  does  not  evaporate  out.  It  is  true 
that  sodium  silicate  is  not  classed  among  poisons.  Yet 
m  its  very  nature  it  strikes  one  as  being  a  substance  not 
especially  desirable  for  mixing  with  the  digestive  fluids. 
Since  thousands  of  dozens  of  eggs  doubtless  will  be  put 
up  this  Summer  in  this  strongly-recommended  preserva¬ 
tive,  will  it  not  be  well  to  publish  any  examination  of 
contents  of  eggs  preserved  in  water  glass  that  may  have 
been  made  by  our  food  authorities ;  and  if  such  analyses 
have  not  been  made,  to  urge  their  making  at  an  early 


date?  You  speak  of  washing  the  shell  before  using;  but 
the  small  amount  that  might  thus  chance  to  get  into  the 
contents  is  probably  insignificant  as  compared  with  what 
may  possibly  have  entered  the  other  way.  Personally 
I  should  not  care  to  make  a  regular  diet  of  “water-glass 
eggs”  until  I  knew  whether  with  them  I  was  consuming 
water  glass,  and  if  so  in  what  quantity. 

Illinois.  R.  o.  GRAHAM. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  analysis 
of  the  water-glass  eggs.  They  will  be  tested  this  season. 


GOOD  HOGS  BUT  FOOlt  FEEDING.  Fig.  124. 


Our  own  opinion  is  that  the  danger,  if  any,  is  very  small. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  chemists  who  have  tested 
the  matter.  _ 

A  CISTERN  OF  CEMENT. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  in  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.  a  writer 
advises  brick  in  the  construction  of  cisterns.  With  brick 
shaped  for  the  purpose  and  every  brick  a  hard-burned 
one  a  cistern  may  be  made  that  is  reliable.  In  any  ordi¬ 
nary  soil  that  will  “stand  up  alone”  one  entirely  of 
cement  can  easily  be  constructed  without  skilled  labor. 
Many  have  been  so  constructed  in  my  neighborhood.  If 
a  cistern  of  say  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter  is  wanted, 
two  sets  of  segments,  say  each  two  feet  high,  are  needed 
of  the  required  diameter.  Each  circle  is  made  up  of  six 
parts — each  part  consists  of  a  top  and  bottom  circular 
cut  board  and  the  two-foot  narrow  strips  are  securely 
nailed  to  the  outside  to  make  one-sixth  of  the  proposed 
circle.  When  done  the  segments  are  placed  together 
and  form  a  complete  circle  resembling  a  giant  washtub, 
with  perpendicular  sides  and  no  bottom.  The  last  seg¬ 
ment  is  fastened  to  the  first  with  hooks,  and  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  it  can  be  pulled  inwards  when  it  is  to 
be  removed. 

If  a  six-foot  cistern  is  required  proceed  to  dig,  mak¬ 
ing  an  accurate  circle  of  six  feet  eight  inches.  A  deep 
cistern  holds  more  water  and  preserves  it  better.  A 


A  WEALTH  OF  ROSES.  Fig.  125. 

cistern  about  11  feet  deep  gives  us  four  changes  of  seg¬ 
ments,  eight  feet,  and  leaves  three  feet  for  the  arch  and 
earth  covering.  When  cistern  is  dug  the  first  set  of 
segments  is  placed,  leaving  four  inches  of  space  on  all 
sides.  Proceed  to  fill  this  four-inch  space  with  cement. 
Then  place  the  second  row  of  segments  carefully  on  top 
of  the  first  and  fill  behind  these,  thus  securing  four  feet 
of  cement  wall.  With  care  the  cement  may  be  rammed 
down  without  any  soil  admixture  to  injure  it.  After  a 
few  hours  it  will  be  found  that  the  lower  “tub”  may  be 
removed  in  pieces  and  placed  above  the  upper  one. 
Proceed  to  pack  cement  behind  this  till  filled,  and  so  on 


till  you  reach  a  point  two  feet  or  more  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground.  After  the  wall  has  set  remove  the 
segments  and  proceed  to  arrange  for  a  concrete  arch. 
On  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  place  about  four  posts  and 
upon  the  level  top  of  these  posts  arrange  lid  to  fit  in¬ 
side  of  the  pot  you  have  constructed  about  three  inches 
from  the  top  of  the  cistern.  The  lid,  supported  on  two 
cross-pieces  on  top  of  said  posts,  is  best  made  of  short 
pieces  of  boards,  some  of  which  may  be  rounded  off  to 
fit  inside  of  cistern.  Boards  may  be  covered  with  stiff 
paper  to  keep  the  soil  in  place.  Upon  this  proceed  to 
build  a  conical  mound  of  earth  about  two  feet  high. 
Firm  this  mound  carefully,  and  use  a  layer  of  sandy 
soil  on  top  which  should  be  smoothly  troweled. 

Upon  the  top  of  this  mound  place  a  box  about  16  x  20, 
and  say  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  omitting  the  top  and 
bottom.  This  makes  the  future  manhole.  Proceed  to 
cover  the  mound  outside  of  the  box  with  cement  made 
from  sifted  sand.  The  top  of  the  cistern  may  in  this 
way  be  made  very  smooth.  If  sifted  sand  is  used  in  the 
walls  of  the  cistern  it  will  make  a  smooth  wall  through¬ 
out;  no  plastering  required.  When  the  top  coat  is 
somewhat  hardened  apply  another  and  repeat  this  several 
times  until  you  have  a  thickness  of  four  or  five  inches 
of  a  top  arch.  I  like  to  place  a  second  box  outside  of 
the  first,  leaving  a  space  of  three  or  four  inches.  Fill 
this  with  concrete  up  to  or  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  When  the  inside  box  rots,  as  rot  it  will,  a  new 
one  can  readily  be  put  in  place.  When  the  concrete 
conical  top  of  the  cistern  has  hardened  the  manhole 
is  used  to  remove  the  soil  which  formed  the  core,  the 
boards,  etc.,  which  formed  the  pot  cover,  and  the  cistern 
is  entered  and  cleaned  out.  The  bottom  of  the  cistern 
might  be  put  in  when  the  sides  were  completed,  but  I 
prefer  to  make  it  the  last  job.  By  using  an  ordinary 
three-cornered  trowel  two  good  coats  can  easily  be 
smoothly  spread  upon  the  bottom.  A  dish-shaped  bot¬ 
tom  is  best.  Such  a  cistern  is  very  cheap  and  very 
durable.  When  provided  with  segments  any  handy  man 
can  construct  scores  of  cisterns  in  this  way.  E.  m. 

Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 


OTHER  SIDE  OF  EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

I  am  as  anxious  to  see  a  good  parcels  post  law  ma¬ 
terialize  as  anyone  can  be,  but  I  want  to  say  a  good 
word  for  the  express  companies  for  all  that.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  express  people  try  to  “deliver  the  goods.” 
When  I  shipped  my  Slate  turkeys  to  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  Show  last  January  I  also  shipped  a  parcel  of 
books  and  other  articles  which  I  needed  at  the  show. 

I  went  to  the  express  office  at  the  Garden  several  times, 
but  could  learn  nothing  of  my  parcel,  though  the  tur¬ 
keys  arrived  in  good  season.  On  Tuesday,  when  the 
loss  of  the  parcel  was  becoming  a  vital  matter,  I  went 
to  the  general  office  of  the  American  Express  Co.,  made 
my  loss  known,  and  an  investigation  was  begun,  which 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  my  package  stored  away 
at  the  Garden.  The  search  at  the  general  office  cov¬ 
ered  nearly  two  hours  by  telephone,  and  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  numberless  papers,  but  the  parcel  was  found  and 
delivered,  though  patience  had  almost  ceased  to  be  a 
virtue  before  this  happy  result  was  reached.  I  find  it 
wise  to  write  the  address  on  express  packages  more 
than  once.  An  addressed  card  is  always  tacked  on  to 
boxes  or  crates,  but  the  address  is  also  written  on  the 
wood,  lest  the  card  get  torn  off.  Much  annoyance 
may  be  saved  by  forethought  and  thought  at  the  time 
of  sending  a  parcel.  A  new  wrinkle  in  regard  to  ship¬ 
ping  poultry  was  sent  me  to-day  by  a  man  to  whom  I 
shipped  a  pair  of  turkeys  last  week.  It  is  always  nec¬ 
essary  to  crate  turkeys  separately,  they  are  such  pug¬ 
nacious  fowls.  My  customer,  in  acknowledging  the 
birds  and  saying  nice  things  about  them,  said  that  had  I 
nailed  the  two  crates  together  it  would  have  lessened 
the  express  rate  nearly  one-half.  sara  a.  little. 

New  York. 

I  am  one  of  those  “careless  express  agents”  that  you 
and  some  of  your  correspondents  have  so  much  to  sa\ 
about  in  regard  to  our  breaking  eggs.  I  am  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  know  something  about  this  problem,  as  this 
office  is  a  shipping  point  for  a  dealer  in  fancy  poultry, 
who  ships  hundreds  of  baskets  of  eggs  each  year.  (All 
eggs  here  are  packed  in  excelsior  in  baskets.)  This 
morning  he  told  me  he  seldom  heard  of  a  broken  egg 
in  one  of  his  shipments,  and  that  last  season  he  never 
heard  of  an  egg  being  broken,  and  that  a  customer 
would  let  him  know  if  any  were  broken.  He  said 
that  several  years  ago,  when  he  shipped  in  boxes,  a 
great  many  were  broken,  as  the  box  was  solid  and 
would  not  give  any  if  it  was  hit,  but  a  basket  would 
give  a  little  and  not  shake  the  eggs.  This  dealer 
said  if  eggs  were  properly  packed  there  was  no  danger 
of  breaking,  as  he  has  had  lots  of  experience,  and 
many  of  his  shipments  go  over  long  stage  routes. 

Oregon.  e.  b.  stokes. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  welcome  arrival  in  our  household  and 
I  particularly  find  It  a  great  help,  for  the  Woman  and  Home 
Department  Is  full  of  practical  suggestions  and  helps  for 
an  inexperienced  farm  housekeeper.  mbs.  g.  w,  m. 

Michigan. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.  1 


A  Fertilizer  for  Orchards. 

J.  F.  M.j  Lyons,  N.  Y. — For  fertilizer  for 
orchard  what  brand  is  the  best?  How  should 
I  use  it?  Can  I  put  it  on  sod  without  plow¬ 
ing  or  pulverizing,  and  have  it  benefit  at 
once? 

Ans. — A  simple  mixture  for  a  sod  or¬ 
chard  is  500  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  1,000 
pounds  acid  phosphate  and  500  pounds 
muriate  of  potash.  There  is  no  need  to 
mix  the  chemicals  if  more  convenient  to 
use  them  separately.  In  cultivated  or¬ 
chards  bone  or  dried  blood  can  be  used 
to  supply  nitrogen,  but  in  sod  we  have 
found  it  best  to  use  soluble  plant  food, 
or  otherwise  the  grass  will  receive  most 
of  the  benefit.  All  the  above  chemicals 
are  soluble  in  water,  and  if  spread  on  the 
sod  will  work  down  so  as  to  supply  the 
trees.  Our  own  plan  is  to  use  the  acid 
phosphate  and  potash  during  August  or 
early  September.  At  this  time  the  fruit 
buds  for  the  next  crop  are  forming, 
while  this  year’s  crop  is  maturing.  The 
nitrate  of  soda  we  would  use  in  Spring, 
while  rapid  growth  is  being  made.  That 
is  when  nitrogen  is  most  needed.  The 
amount  to  be  used  will  depend  upon  the 
size  of  the  tree.  If  you  want  a  crop  of 
hay  as  well  as  a  cron  of  fruit  you  must 
use  more.  For  fruit  alone,  eight  pounds 
of  the  mixture  to  a  good-sized  tree  scat¬ 
tered  as  far  out  as  the  branches  go  will 
do  td  start  with. 

Mixing  a  Fertilizer. 

A.  B.  V.,  Lititz,  Pa. — I  want  to  mix  my 
own  fertilizer  for  tobacco,  which  is  750 
pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal,  900  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate  and  350  sulphate  of  potash. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  per  cent  of 
ammonia,  what  per  cent  of  acid  phosphate 
and  of  potash  I  have  in  this  mixture.  The 
cotton  cost  me  $31.40  per  ton,  the  acid  phos¬ 
phate  $10.75  per  ton  running  14  to  16  per 
cent.  Sulphate  of  potash  cost  $48  per  ton, 
91  per  cent  sulphate ;  cotton-seed  meal  eight 
per  cent  ammonia.  This  mixture  will  cost 
me  $24.88  per  ton.  I  want  to  use  four 
tons,  some  manure  with  it,  to  four  acres  on 
corn  stubble ;  five  acres  on  sod  of  clover  and 
Timothy.  Would  you  recommend  something 
else?  I  must  use  lime  on  the  sod  for  sorrel, 
which  is  very  bad. 

Ans. — A  fair  statement  of  such  a  mix¬ 
ture  will  be  as  follows : 


Phos. 

Nitrogen.  Potash.  Acid. 


750  cotton-seed  meal .  . 

60 

13i/j 

60 

900  acid  phosphate... 
350  sulphate  of  potash 

175 

135 

Total  . 

60 

188  y2 

195 

This  means  three  per  cent,  of  nitrogen, 
0]/2  of  potash  and  nearly  10  of  phosphoric 
acid.  For  most  crops  we  would  prefer 
the  nitrogen  from  two  sources,  and  would 
use  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  place 
of  100  pounds  of  the  acid  phosphate.  Lime 
will  help  the  sour  soil.  We  would  plow 
it  early  and  put  on  the  lime — using  the 
fertilizer  later.  Do  not  put  lime  and  acid 
phosphate  into  the  soil  close  together. 

Cabbage  Blight. 

D.  II.  IF.,  Morrisdalc,  Pa, — My  Danish 
Ball  Head  cabbage  blighted  badly  last  season. 
What  can  1  do  to  prevent  it? 

Ans. — It  has  lately  been  shown  that  the 
germs  of  the  disease  can  be  carried  by 
the  seed  from  a  diseased  crop.  So  the 
first  thing  would  be  to  secure  seed  from 
plants  that  were  not  infected,  if  this  is 
possible.  Where  it  is  questionable  about 
the  origin  of  the  seed,  this  may  be  treated 
to  kill  any  adhering  germs.  The  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  station  advocates  soaking  the  seed 
for  15  minutes  in  a  1-1,000  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  solution,  or  in  formalin,  one  pound 
to  30  gallons.  The  next  point  that  needs 
attention  is  the  seed  bed  ;  do  not  use  one 
that  has  grown  plants  that  afterward  be¬ 
came  infected,  and  do  not  use  soil  in  the 
seed  bed  in  which  cabbage  has  ever 
grown,  or  had  any  refuse  from  cabbages 
on  it.  Use  for  the  cabbage  field,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  land  that  has  not  grown  a  diseased 
crop  of  this  kind,  and  practice  rotation,  so 
that  three  or  four  years  pass  before  this 
land  is  again  used  for  a  cruciferous  crop. 


If  the  disease  appears  in  a  field  possibly 
some  little  good  in  preventing  its  spread 
may  be  done  by  gathering  and  destroying 
the  infected  leaves  and  worst  infected 
plants.  It  may  prove  helpful,  too,  to  de¬ 
stroy  in  the  Fall  all  refuse  from  a  dis¬ 
eased  crop.  Keep  down  insect  visitation 
as  much  as  possible  during  the  season. 

G.  I*.  CLINTON. 

The  Atlantic  Strawberry  a  Disappointment. 

A.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. — Last  Fall  you  printed 
several  answers  to  a  question  regarding  the 
Atlantic  strawberry.  Each  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents  said  it  was  not  a  sure  cropper. 
I  have  soil  just  suited  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
would  like  to  know  its  habits  of  growth. 
Does  it  do  well  in  narrow  matted  rows,  and 
in  what  way  is  the  small  crop  manifested? 
Does  it  fail  to  blossom  to  any  extent,  or 
do  the  blossoms  fail  to  set  fruit? 

Ans. — I  can  safely  say  that  in  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  over  30  years,  I  have  never 
seen  a  variety  of  strawberry  that  has 
proven  so  unreliable  as  has  the  Atlantic. 
In  the  town  of  Scriba,  Oswego  County, 
N.  Y.,  the  only  place  where  it  has  been 
grown  commercially,  at  least  10  growers 
have  lost  money  with  it  where  one  has 
made  a  profit.  As  a  rule  it  is  weak  in 
plant  and  unreliable  in  fruiting.  Many 
times  the  planting  will  come  right  up  to 
ripening  with  full  promise,  and  fail  to 
ripen  properly,  berries  curl  up,  etc.,  and 
for  no  known  reason.  If  your  inquirer 
likes  to  gamble,  I  know  of  nothing  out¬ 
side  of  Wall  Street  or  a  horse  race  where 
he  can  drop  his  money  any  easier.  The 
large  prices  obtained  for  the  fruit  of 
this  variety  is  the  reason  why  people  try 
to  grow  it,  but  one  might  just  as  well 
try  to  grow  Spitzenburg  apples  at  a  profit. 
Better  far  grow  some  hardy,  productive 
variety  like  the  Dunlap,  which  will  grow 
and  produce  well  if  it  is  given  half  a 
chance,  and  will  bring  far  more  profit  per 
acre  one  year  with  another.  F.  g.  tice. 

Kieffer  Pear  as  Stock. — In  “Brevities,” 
page  246,  you  give  the  Kieffer  a  bl'ack  eye 
as  a  pear  stock.  I  would  like  to  know 
just  wherein  it  is  said  to  fail.  I  have  used 
it  for  a  stock  for  many  years,  and  so  I 
think  have  also  hundreds  in  the  country, 
and  this  is  the  first  hint  I  have  received 
of  its  unworthiness  for  that  purpose.  I 
have  used  seedlings  from  the  ordinary 
pear,  French  stock  and  also  Japanese; 
have  used  seedlings  of  Kieffer  and  have 
grafted  on  Garber,  Lincoln  and  Conklin. 
So  far  as  I  can  see  the  Kieffer  is  as  good 
as  any  of  them.  It  seems  to  give  vigor  to 
the  graft,  the  union  is  usually  good  and 
it  is  less  liable  to  blight  than  the  average. 
My  experience;  would  like  to  hear  the 
other  side.  b.  buckman. 

Illinois. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  information  comes  large¬ 
ly  from  pear  growers  in  New  Jersey  and 
in  the  Hudson  River  Valley.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  for  a  few  years  the  grafts  in 
Kieffer  appear  to  do  well,  but  that  later 
the  union  fails.  Let  us  hear  from  other 
fruit  men  who  have  tried  it. 

For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 

The  Abingtoti 

STRAWBERRY 

ISA  BERK!  YOU  WANT.  There  are  two  others 
equally  as  fine.  1  have  all  the  new  and  standard 
varieties  for  sale.  Send  for  catalogue. 

C.  S.  PKATT,  Heading,  Mass. 


GRASS  SEED. 

Timothy  Seed,  all  kinds  of  Clover,  Blue  Grass,  Red 
Top,  Orchard  Grass,  Seed  Oats.  Ask  for  prices  and 
samples  on  what  you  want  U.  J.  Cover,  sit.  GiUad,  Ohio. 


ALARMING  mK 

Kerosene  Emulsion  is  Sure  Death.  Make  it 
with  Tak-a-Nap  Soft  Naphtha  Soap.  No  heat. 
No  trouble.  Send  one  dollar  for  Spray  Pump 
and  sufficient  Tak-a-Nap  to  make  160  gallons 
emulsion.  Tak-a-Nap  Folks,  Darby,  Pa. 


From  20  to  40  acres  of  potato  vines  dusted  per 
day.  NO  WATER  TO  HAUL.  Means  less  work 
for  man  and  horse.  Use  Paris  Green  or  mix  with 
lime  or  Dry  Bordeaux,  as  desired.  Write  for 
Spray  Calendar  and  Circular. 

For  Sale  by  Dealers 

Manuf.  by  LEGGETT  k  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y.  J 


DIBBLE’S 
SEED  POTATOES. 

Plenty  still  on  hand  of  all  standard  kinds  Stock 
of  our  three  new  blight-resisting  potatoes  getting 
low.  Send  for  our  Farm  Seed  Catalog  giving  bed 
rock  prices  on  Potatoes,  Corn,  Oats,  etc.,  and  order  at 
once  Buy  of  the  Grower. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower, 
Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Tartar  King 

’s  Welcome 
Giant  Side 
Danish  Island 

These  four  varieties  constitute  in  our  opinion  the 
best  there  is  in  Oats.  If  you  are  a  keen  observer  you 
will  have  noticed  that  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years  no  cereal  has  held  its  own  (as  to  price)  better 
than  have  Oats. 

A  change  of  seed  is  as  necessary  in  Oats  as  in  any 
other  variety  of  seed. 

An  open  winter  as  a  rule  is  hard  on  winter  grain. 
Now  is  the  time  to  look  over  your  grain  Helds  and  de¬ 
cide  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  them  If  you  are 
going  to  plow  up  these  fields  and  sow  Oats  write  for 
BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1906  which 
fully  describes  the  above  best  four  varieties,  and  if 
In  doubt  as  to  which  variety  is  best  adapted  for  your 
locality,  write  us  describing  your  soil  and  we  shall 
advise  you. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Burpee 

Golden 


The  Best  Crops  Grow  where  REAULIEU’S  seeds  go. 
Importer  of  best  French  seeds.  Potatoes,  Gladiolus, 
Dahlias,  Wheats,  etc.  21  prizes  at  New  York.  Silver 
medal  at  St.  Louis.  Beaulieu.  Woodhaven,  L.  I.,  N.Y 


SEND  25c.  FOR  A  SAMPLE  16-QT.  CRATE 

Something  new  for  GILT-EDGE  BERRIES* 
T.  O.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  X,  J.« 


Write  for  Net  Price  Illustrated  Implement  Cata¬ 
logue.  Robert  O.  Reeves  Co.,  187  Water  st.,  N.Y.  City. 


ONION  AND  PEPPER  SEED.Choieenewseed  true 
to  name,  Prize  Taker.  YellowGlobe  Danvers,  Yel¬ 
low  Strasburg,  $1  per  ID. :  Silver  Skin,  $1.50  per  lb. ; 
Southport  White  Globe.  $1.90  per  lb.;  Kubv  King  Pep- 
per$.90  per  lb.  Edward  Kigg.  Jr.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


ROGERS  TREES  ARE 
DIFFERENT 
FROM  OTHERS. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL, 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 

APPLE  BREEDERS. 


FOR  SALE — Cow  Peas,  $1.50  Bushel;  Crimson 
Clover  Seed,  $5.50  per  Bushel;  2d  Growth  Seed 
Potatoes,  $3. 50  Bag;  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


CHR  QAI  C-SEED  CORN.  Glenns  Learning; 
run  OHLt  a  yellow  dent,  20  days  earlier  than 
any  other.  Pedigree  and  prices  on  application. 

F.  P.  MADDOCK8.  ALLEGAN,  MICHIGAN. 


Prize,  Michigan,  Eureka.  Cobbler, 
■  UldlUww  Reliance,  Gold  Standard.  List  Free. 

GEO.H.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Dalton,  Pa. 


Transplanted  vegetable  plants 
of  the  highest  quality  at  the 
lowest  price.  Buy  from  the 
largest,  cheapest,  and  most  re. 
liable  growers  in  America. 

Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  J.  E.  HUTTON  CO.. 


Conyngham,  Pa.,  formerly  J.  E.  Hutton  &  Son. 


WARD  BLACKBERRIES 

The  hardiest  and  most  prolific  Blackberry  ever  grown 

WELCH  RASPBERRY 

The  most  profitable  Red  Raspberry  yet  fruited.  Also 
a  full  line  of  general  nursery  stock.  Catalogue  free 
JOS.  11.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  IS. 


OUTFIT 


.50 


This  Outfit  includes  all  the 
tools  necessary  for  garden, 
lawn  and  flower  culture;  of 
full  standard  sizes  and  best 
makes  known.  A  great  bar¬ 
gain  at  this  price  and  well 
worth  your  consideration 
just  now  in  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  as  they  will  pay 
for  themselves  in  the  next 
3  months.  Send  for  our  new 
premium  list  showing  how 
yon  can  share  in  our  profits 
without  investing  a  cent.  It 
is  the  most  wonderful  offer 
ever  made,  containing  one 
hundred  useful,  valuable  and 
handsome  articles  for  farm 
and  household,  given  away 
free. 

Our  New  600-page  Cat¬ 
alog  No.  90,  contains  a 
wider  variety  and  many  new 
goods  not  found  in  old  one 
at  Prices  Lower  Than 
Ever.  Write  for  it  to-day, 
also  our  Grocery  List  show¬ 
ing  how  you  can  save  one- 
third  your  living  expenses. 
Freight  rates  lower  from 
New  York  than  elsewhere. 

Established  1816. 

White,  Van  Glahn  &  Co. 

15  Chatham  Sq.,  New  York. 


0ID£ST MM  OMfi 
MOUSE fMMMER/CA 


GREGORy-C 
SEED  , 
i£4TALOSii 


One  market 
g  a  rdener 
[plants  annually  75 
pounds  of  our  let¬ 
tuce,  another  500 
pounds  of  our  beet 
and  a  third  100  pounds  of  our  onion 
seed.  Such  men  can  take  no  chances. 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  sell  you  any 
kind  of  vegetable  or  flower  seed  equally 
good,  from  five  cents’  worth  upward. 

Catalogue  free. 

J.  J.  H.  CRECORY  <fc  SON, 
Marblehead,  Mass. 


^  P*  P"  ^  ^  I  offer  seeds  of  superior  quality 
V  LLM V  at  money-saving  price.  Order 
■A  |  F  1 1  now,  Canada  Cluster  Seed  Oats 
Vlib  mm  yield  over  80  bu.  per  acre, $1.25  bu. ; 

Timothy,  $2;  Clover,  $9.50;  Alsike.$8.50;  Alfalfa, $9.50; 
Pure  Red  Top,  10c.  per  lb . ;  Orchard  Grass,  $1.85;  Bar¬ 
ley, $1;  Iowa  Gold  MineCorn,  best  Ensilage  sort,  $1.50; 
Learning  or  Pride  of  North  Corn,$l ;  Spring  Rye,  $1.40; 
Spring  Wheat,  $1.50;  Speltz,  $1;  Field  Corn,  Yellow 
or  White,  $1.25;  StowelFs  Evergreen  Corn,  $1.75;Field 
Peas,  $1.50;  Calf  Weaners,  30c. ;  Early  Potatoes,  $1.25; 
Bags,  18c.  Catalogue  Free.  Established  nearly  forty 
years.  F.  H.  EBELING,  SJ14  Warren  Street, 
Syracuse,  New  York, Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer. 


FRUIT  GROWERS  — ATTENTION! 

If  you  are  expecting  to  need  any  fruit  trees  or  plants  the  coming  spring,  don’t  fail  to  get  our  catalogue 
and  prices.  Large  assortment  of  Japanese  and  European  Plums,  Apples.  Pears,  Peaches,  Berry 
Plants,  Asparagus  roots,  etc.  Stock  that's  true  and  will  please  you.  Catalogue  costs  you  nothing  but  a 
postal  card.  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  Yalesville.  Conn. 


Everything 


for  the  garden.  Tools,  Spray 
Pumps,  Trees,  Plants,  Vines, 
etc.  Also  Pure  Jersey  Red 
Hogs.  Write  for  catalog. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS, 

Box  R,  Moorestown,  N.  J, 


TREES 


DPR  | Oft  FRFIftllT  DAIfl  Apple,  Pear.  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Carolina 
•  tn  IvU)  rnulUnl  rMIU  Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 
All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Remember  we  heat  all  other  reliable 
Nurseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


“The  Grand  Old  Roofing”  Standard 
for  fifteen  years.  The  pioneer  weather¬ 
proof,  elastic  and  fire-resisting  roofing. 
Absolutely  weather-proof.  Contains  no  tar 
— will  not  melt.  Contains  no  paper — will 
not  rot.  Sparks  or  burning  brands  falling 
upon  it  will  not  ignite  it.  The  only  prepared 

ROOFING 


which  has  demonstrated  that  it  will  outlast 
metal  or  shingles.  Costs  little  to  buy 
and  nothing  to  maintain.  Sold  ready  to 
apply,  with  all  necessary  fixtures.  Any 
handyman  can  apply  it.  Send  for  samples 
and  booklet  “R.” 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY,  Sole  Manufacturers 
100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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TOP-WORKING  ORCHARD  TREES. 

Without  trying  to  advise  that  Wiscon¬ 
sin  reader,  page  231,  as  to  the  desirability 
of  using  Twenty  Ounce  and  King  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  I  would  most  assuredly  top-work 
them  on  some  hardy  variety  like  Wolf 
River  or  Ben  Davis  if  I  wanted  to  grow 
them  anywhere.  It  is  well  known  that 
both  Twenty  Ounce  and  King  are  very 
subject  to  canker  and  to  decay  just  above 
the  root  and  are  short-lived,  but  if  worked 
top-high  on  some  strong-growing  healthy 
stock  they  are  long-lived,  and  the  King  is 
rendered  very  much  more  productive  than 
when  growing  on  its  own  body.  In  top¬ 
working  trees  three  years  planted,  if  the 
limbs  were  not  large  enough  to  cleft- 
graft, — an  inch  or  more  in  diameter — I 
should  whip  or  splice-graft  about  four  or 
five  limbs  so  as  to  form  a  good  top.  With 
six-year-old  trees  I  should  proceed  in 
same  way,  only  spreading  the  top  by  graft¬ 
ing  out  farther  on  the  limbs.  With  both 
three  and  six-year-old  trees  I  should  not 
take  off  any  or  at  most  but  very  little  of 
the  top  except  such  limbs  as  I  grafted  the 
present  Spring.  If  well  done  not  two  per 
cent  of  the  scions  ought  to  fail.  We  shall 
plant  about  2,000  apple  trees  this  Spring, 
and  intend  to  plant  Baldwin,  Greening, 
Russet  and  Maiden  Blush  40  feet  apart 
each  way,  using  trees  from  nursery,  for 
permanent  orchard  and  between  them  each 
way  plant  Ben  Davis  or  Northern  Spy  and 
top-work  them  to  King,  Twenty  Ounce, 
Wealthy,  Wagener  and  Alexander  for 
fillers,  intending  when  they  get  so  as  to 
crowd  to  cut  the  fillers  out.  The  finest 
block  of  Maiden  Blush  trees  I  ever  saw 
were  topped  on  other  bodies. 

J.  S.  WOODWARD. 


ROTATION  WITH  STRAWBERRIES. 

The  number  of  years  that  a  strawberry 
field  can  be  profitably  fruited  will  depend 
upon  the  soil,  the  amount  of  fertilizers 
used,  the  cost  and  availability  of  labor 
when  needed,  and  the  amount  of  work 
put  upon  the  berries  each  year.  In  the 
past  I  have  been  governed  by  the  many 
conditions  after  the  fruiting  season.  From 
three  to  five  years  have  usually  been  the 
number  of  crops  secured.  Since,  how¬ 
ever,  using  ,a  transplanter  wjhiqh  has 
done  better  work  and  at  less  expense  than 
hand  setting,  I  shall  not  in  the  future 
pick  over  two  crops,  as  I  find  it  will  be 
cheaper  and  better  to  set  out  new  plants 
than  to  clean  and  fertilize  the  old  fields. 
Clover  is  one  of  the  best  crops  to  turn 
under  for  a  green  manure.  It  adds  the  de¬ 
sired  humus,  and  at  the  same  time  nitro¬ 
gen,  which  is  the  most  expensive  element 
of  plant  food.  I  have  adopted  a  four-year 
rotation,  in  which  I  secure  four  money 
crops  and  two  crops  to  turn  under  to  build 
up  the  soil  and  replace  a  part  of  the  fer¬ 
tility  removed.  The  first  year  the  straw¬ 
berry  plants  are  set  out.  A  high-grade 
fertilizer  is  used.  The  plants  are  given 
frequent  and  shallow  cultivation,  to  con¬ 
serve  the  moisture.  The  second  year  the 
first  crop  is  secured.  The  third  year  the 
second  crop  is  harvested.  Immediately 
after  harvesting  the  second  crop  of 
berries  the  field  is  plowed,  turning  under 
the  vines  and  what  straw  is  used  for 
mulch.  After  thoroughly  preparing  the 
ground  it  is  planted  to  green  stringless 
beans.  This  crop  is  harvested  and  used  at 
the  cannery,  which  is  located  on  the  farm. 
This  gives  us  the  third  crop  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year.  After  the  beans  are 
picked  the  land  is  sown  to  rye  as  a  cover 
crop.  No  land  should  be  allowed  to  go 
through  the  Winter  without  some  cover- 
mg.  The  rye  will  be  turned  under  in  the 
Spring.  While  this  crop  will  add  little 
fertility  to  the  soil  it  forms  humus,  and 
by  its  chemical  action  on  the  soil  helps 
to  make  more  available  the  plant  food 
already  in  the  soil.  Tomatoes  will  be  set 
out  and  given  clean  culture,  a  liberal 
amount  of  high-grade  fertilizer  used. 
1  bis  crop  is  also  used  at  the  cannery. 

At  the  last  cultivation  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  is  sown  with  Hairy  vetch 
and  Crimson  clover.  This  crop  does  not 
interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  tomatoes, 
and  the  picking  does  not  injure  the  cover 


crop.  The  clover  and  vetch  will  make 
a  fair  growth  in  the  Fall  and  early  Spring, 
so  that  by  the  time  ground  is  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  plow  for  strawberries  we  have 
a  good  crop  to  turn  under.  The  Crim¬ 
son  clover  and  vetch  both  being  legumes 
of  course  add  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  This 
is  turned  under  in  the  Spring  of  the  fifth 
year,  and  strawberries  set  out  to  com¬ 
mence  the  rotation  again.  We  thus  have 
a  rotation  by  which  are  secured  six  crops 
in  four  years,  or  a  money  crop  for  each 
of  the  four  years,  and  two  crops  in  four 
years  to  return  to  the  soil.  We  also  have 
a  rotation  in  which  none  of  the  crops  is 
a  soil  exhauster,  and  we  can  improve 
our  farm  each  year.  Strawberries  and 
tomatoes  are  both,  as  everyone  knows, 
largely  water.  I  use  the  tomatoes  and 
beans  as  crops  to  rotate  with  strawberries, 
as  they  work  well  together,  are  easily 
grown  and  I  can  convert  them  into  a 
finished  product  upon  the  farm,  so  that 
they  can  be  put  upon  the  market  in  a 
condition  that  commands  the  highest  price. 
Sweet  corn  is  sometimes  used  instead  of 
beans  to  plant  on  an  old  strawberry  field 
after  the  crop  is  harvested.  In  some  re¬ 
spects  this  is  better  than  beans,  inasmuch 
as  a  crop  of  Crimson  clover  can  be  grown 
instead  of  rye,  and  clover  is  worth  more 
to  turn  under  as  a  green  manure  than 
rye.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  a 
stand  of  Crimson  clover.  I  use  a  high- 
grade  fertilizer;  one  especially  rich  in 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  as  clover  in¬ 
creases  the  supply  of  nitrogen.  Fig.  123, 
page  302,  shows  berries  ready  to  pick. 
Indiana.  elmer  g.  tufts. 

A  Wealth  of  Roses.— The  picture 
shown  at  Fig.  125,  page  303,  is  made  from 
a  photograph  sent  us  by  H.  S.  Wiley,  the 
well-known  nurseryman  of  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 
It  appears  in  Mr.  Wiley’s  catalogue,  and 
makes  a  fine  bit  of  color  and  sentiment  to 
go  with  the  fruit  business.  We  all  hope 
that  our  children  will  follow  us  on  the 
farm — taking  up  the  work  we  have 
planned  and  carrying  it  forward  as  we 
would  like.  We  cannot  expect  them  to 
do  this  for  the  mere  money  profit  we  can 
show  them  in  our  business.  They  must 
see  something  better  in  it.  That  is  why 
flowers  and  other  beautiful  things  should 
always  surround  the  farm  home.  The 
children  should  learn  to  love  them  and 
to  care  for  them.  A  wealth  of  roses  may 
lead  to  a  wealth  of  affection  that  will  be 
worth  more  to  us  than  anything  else  we 
can  produce.  We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Wiley 
gives  this  picture  a  place  in  his  catalogue. 


Special  <J| 
Introductory  Price 


ADJUSTABLE 

Garden  Cultivator 


Every 
Gardener  or  Berry 
Grower 

SHOULD  HAVE  ONE 


Your  money  back  if  it  doesn’t  prove  The  Best 
Garden  Tool  You  Ever  Used.  Send  to-day. 

Money  saving  Catalog  of  Farm,  Garden  Tools  and 
Machinery  with  over  600  Illustrations  mailed  free. 

J.  S.  W00DH0USE,  189-191  Water  St„  N.  Y. 


New  Rose  of  Extraordinary  Beauty 

“Frau  Karl  Druschki” 


Hardy  Perpetual  Flowering  White 
Rose.  Everybody  should  have  it.  We 
offer  strong  field-grown  plants.  For 
description  of  this  and  other  novelties 
send  for  booklet  with  beautiful  colored 
plate  of  the  New  Rose,  mailed  free. 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 
Rochester,  New  York 


APPLE  TREES  7c 


POPLAR.  TREES  AND  ROSE  BUSHES.  TEN  CENTS  EACH 

ASPARAGUS,  the  most  popular  vegetable,  yields  at  the  rate  of  $400  per  acre,  two  year  plants  75  cents 
per  100;  $4.50  per  1,000.  Grape  vines  and  fruit  plants  at  low  prices.  POPLAR  TREES  for  driveways, 
Bhade  and  lawns.  The  most  rapid  growing  trees,  10c  to  17  cents  each.  R08ES.  A  large  collection  of 
hardy  varieties,  also  our  Live-for-Ever  Pink  Rose.  10c  to  20o  each. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER  —  SAVE  35  g|gT 

Let  us  price  your  list  of  wants.  Green’s  1906  Oatalogne,also  copy  of  Green’s  Big  Fruit  Magazine  free. 
Send  postal  card  for  them  today.  GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY,  WALL  ST.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


HEALTHY,  NATIVE-GROWN  FRUIT  TREES 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  VINES,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

It  pays  you  many  times  over  to  take  pains  to  get  reliable  and  healthy  stock.  The  well-known  Dwyer  stock 
can  always  be  relied  on,  for  it  is  all  selected  stock,  grown  on  our  home  grounds  and  receiving  constant 
expert  inspection.  We  guarantee  that  every  specimen  is  true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  sure  to 
grow.  We  also  do  landscape  gardening.  Write  now  for  our  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  COMPANY,  Box  I,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


DOUBLE  THE  STRAWBERRY  CROP 


No  extra  expense  for  new  plants  or  fertilizer.  Full  story  in  catalog— lifetime  experi¬ 
ence  of  largest  fruit-grower  in  America.  To  old  friends  and  new  wanting  Berries, 
Peaches,  Plums,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  etc.,  it’s  free.  J.  H.  HALE,  SO.  GLASTONBURY,  CONN, 


FRUIT  TREES 


remnants,  but  our  garden  collection  will  surprise  you. 

H.  S.  WILEY  & 


Send  for  our  catalog  and  our  FIN  A  I, 
APPEAL  witli  endorsements  from  scores  of 
REPRESENTATIVE  COMMERCIAL 
PLANTERS  from  our  own  and  other  States 
who  have  been  planting  our  trees  for  years. 
Any  .significance  in  this?  No  job  lots  or 

SON,  Drawer  5,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


50,000  Columbian  Raspberry  Plants. 

QUOTE  LOWEST  PRICE  ON  THE  AMOUNT  YOU  CAN  FURNISH. 

LOCK  BOX  236,  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK. 


WANTED 


I  GROW 


Hardy  Cat  a  I  pa 

( sPECiosa ) 

Nursery  Trees  and  GUARANTEE 
them  True  to  Name. 


H.  C.  ROGERS,Mechanicsburg,Ohio. 

For  selling  our  High-grade 

Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees ; 

Small  Fruits,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Vines, 
i  Business  established  1846.  First-class  references  < 
must  accompany  application. 

THE  M.  H.  HARMAN  COMPANY, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FAIRFAX  ROSES 


Cannot  Ft  o  Ecfxiallocl. 

24  ROSES  Plants!  Postpaid  FOR  SI 

Including  Helen  Gould,  Paul  Neyron,  General  Jack, 
Striped  La  France,  White  Cochet  and  others  of  equal 
value.  All  labeled.  The  same  in  strong  two-year 
plants  by  express.  $3,50.  Catalogue  of  all  green¬ 
house  plants  and  DAHLIAS  FREE. 

W.  R.  GRAY,  Box  1,  Oakton,  Fairfax  Co.,Va. 


Ruby  Raspberry  Plants. 

L.  E.  WARDELL,  Marlborough,  New  York. 

Strawberry  Plants 

1000  up.  Send  for  my  new  catalogue  FREE  to-day. 

DAVID  ROD  WAY,  Hartly,  Delaware. 


Reduced  Prices  on  Peach  Trees  one  year  from  bud, 
general  assortment  varieties;  medium  size  2c.;  No.  2, 
l:*4c.  each.  Trees  kept  dormant  until  May  15th,  if 
not  sold  earlier.  R.  S.  Johnston,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


Look  i  look  i  soo,ooo  bubach  strawberry 

PLANTS.  Lots  of  other  varieties.  Kathbun  and 
Lucretia. Dewberry  and  Wilson  Jr.  Blackberry  plants, 
Kansas  Black  Cap  and  Miller  Red  Raspberry  Plants 
and  Cabbage  Plants.  Catalogue  Free. 

D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  true  to  name,  both  new 
and  old  varieties.  Write  for  catalogue  and  get 
your  order  in  early.  J.  K.  LOSEE,  Elnora.N.  Y. 


fDMi/hppPtPC  Get  best  plants  of  all  good 
OLI  <LW  UC1  1  ICS  sorts  at  lowest  grower’s 


prices,  24th  Annual  Catalogue  Free. 

SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Delaware. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-New  home  and  other 
varieties  at  wholesale.  Prices  from  $1.25  per  1000 
up.  Catalog  free.  S.  A.  VIRDIN,  Hartly,  Del. 


25,000  Taylor  Blackberry  Plants. 

ALSO  20  OTHER  VARIETIES.  Catalog  free. 

W.  N.  SCARFF,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 


nPWRPDDV  plants  &  blackberry 

L»L  yy  ULtYW  I  plants  FOR  SALE.  Send  for 
price.  MICHAEL  N.  BORGO,  Box  69,  Vineland,  N.J. 


IF  YOU  LOVE  CHOICE  FLOWERS 

Send  10c.  and  I  will  mail  you  for  trial  ten  pkts .  choicest 
seeda,50to300ineach,suretoorow — 60  varieties  large 
flowered  Pansies, mixed;  42  Japan  Pinks,  38  Double 
Asters,  50  Verbenas,  lODble.  Everlastings, 6  Stocks, 30 
large  A.  Phlox,  Chrysanth,  new  Pk.Petunia.Prlinrose. 
L.W.  Goodell,  Seedgrower,  Pansy  Park, Dwight, Mass. 


How  to  Obtain  Blight-Proof  Potatoes 

Some  planters  argue  that  blight  in  potatoes  is 
hereditary.  To  be  on  the  safe  side  you  should  plant 
seed  which  has  been  grown  in  localities  where  blight 
does  not  prevail  and  where,  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  all  crops  are  sprayed.  We  now  have  care¬ 
fully  stored  in  our  cellars  at  Fordhook  Farms 
a  full  supply  of  the  best  seed  potatoes  grown  in 
Maine  from  carefully  selected  stock  and  sprayed 
crops,— for  descriptions  and  prices  see  BURPEE’S 
FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1906,  a  copy  of  which 
is  sent  free  upon  application. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Spring  and  Planting  Time  Will 
Soon  be  Here. 

Have  you  placed  an  order  yet  for  Apple  and  other 
Fruit  Trees?  If  not,  do  not  delay,  Remember, 
in  making  out  your  order  we  have  a  full  supply  of 
Nursery  stock;  none  better.  Catalogue  free.  Send 
for  one.  Address, 

The  Stephen  Hoyt's  Sons  Co.,  Inc., 

NEW  CANAAN.  CT. 


NIIT  TRFF^JaVan  Chestnuts  and  Walnuts,  Paragon 
HU  I  I  liLLO  Chestnuts,  Ridgely  and  American. 

MANCHURICA  WALNUTS. 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  extra  fine  and  cheap. 
Fruit  trees  and  small  fruits  in  every  kind  worth  fruit¬ 
ing.  Catalogue  free.  Address, 

JOS.  H.  BLACK, SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown.N,  J. 


Cfrau/horrioe  Buy  your  plants  of  a  specialist.  Over 
Oil  u  nUCl  1  ICO  100  varieties.  Best  Nor.  grown.  Cata- 
loguefree.  G.  K.  Sehauber,  Box  K,BallstonLake,N.Y. 

Strawberry  Plants. 

$1.50  per  M.  and  up.  Also  RASPBERRY  and 
BLACKBERRY  plants  at  low  prices.  Healthy,’ 
heavy  rooted  stock.  True  to  name.  Price  list  free. 
A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO.,  R.  D.  8,  Bridgman,  Mich, 


The  best  blackberry  of  recent  introduction.  Get  the 
genuine  direct  from  introducer.  Eldorado,  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  and  reliable  blackberry.  Lucretia, 
Blowers  and  other  Blackberries.  Miller,  Welch, 
Cuthbert,  Early  King,  Kansas  and  other  Raspberries, 
40  best  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Currants,  Grapes, 
and  other  small  fruit  plants  and  trees,  a  large 
stock  of  California  Privet,  all  sizes  very  low.  For 
price  list  and  illustrated  circular  of  Ward  Black¬ 
berry  address  Chas.  Black,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  TREES 

that  are  sound,  solid  and  safe  is  what  every  planter 
wants  for  spring  of  1906.  We  offer  you  trees  of  that 
kind;  selection  perfect.  Heavy  stock  of  Apple,  Peach, 
Plum,  Pear  and  Cherry,  also  full  line  of  other  fruits. 
Write  us  today  for  our  catalogue  and  price  list,  it  is 
valuable  and  will  tell  you  the  rest.  THE  RIVERSIDE 
NURSERY  CO.,  Confluence,  Somerset  Co.,  Pa. 


ORE  AT  RAY  PEACH 

A  prize  kind  in  every  way.  Strong 
grower,  immense  bearer,  bears  every 
year.  Flesh  white,  skin  kissed  with  red, 
and  excellent  shipper.  Finest  peach, 
Apple  and  Strawberry  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  All  varieties.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 

29,  Berlin,  Md. 


K  FRUIT  BOOK 

shows  In  NATURAL  COLORS  and 


accurately  describes  216  varieties  oi 
fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri¬ 
bution  to  planters.— Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


FRUIT  TREES  THAT  GROW 

and  bear  fruit  true  to  label.  Fine  assortment  of  stock. 
All  conveniences  for  packing  FRUIT  GROWERS 
and  DEALERS  ORDERS.  Can  save  you  15  to  30 
per  cent  on  large  or  small  orders.  Get  my  prices  and 
free  catalogue  without  delay. 

Martin  Wahl,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  y. 


PIONEER  GUARANTEED 
NURSERY  STOCK 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES* 


All  stock  guaranteed  disease  free— ' 
true  to  name — pnre  bred  and  heavy 
crop  producers.  Pull  value  for  every 
dollar  sent  ns.  No  agent’s  commis¬ 
sion.  Write  for  complete  pricelist. 

We  will  save  yon  money. 

HART  PIONEER  NURSERIES 
^Established  1865.  Fort  Scott,  Kanj 
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GARDENING  NOTES. 

If  I  were  planting  another  orchard  I 
would  not  plant  any  plums  or  late  cher¬ 
ries.  They  breed  curculios  every  year 
that  go  to  the  apples  and  peaches,  and  eat 
holes  in  them,  making  the  peaches  rot.  I 
think  very  few  curculios  come  to  maturity 
in  apples  and  early  cherries,  and  peaches 
often  entirely  fail,  but  the  plums  keep 
them  going  every  year.  On  examination 
of  several  hundred  apples  the  past  Fall 
no  Codling-moth  worms  were  found  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  dead  ones.  Perhaps  they  are 
going  out  of  style,  or  have  met  an  enemy ; 
there  were  plenty  of  live  worms  in  the 
Summer.  Many  of  the  Winter  apples  had 
a  wormy  appearance  at  blossom  end,  but 
there  were  no  worms  to  be  found  and 
core  was  sound.  They  were  not  sprayed. 

A  gardener  near  here  says  onions 
should  not  be  topped  before  storing  for 
Winter.  The  tops  make  them  lie  up  loose, 
giving  the  onions  more  air  which  pre¬ 
vents  sprouting,  etc.  Who  knows  of  an 
onion  that  is  “entirely  sweet,”  as  the  cata¬ 
logues  say  about  the  sweet  pepper?  I  have 
found  the  latter  sweet,  but  the  onions, 
even  the  milder,  seem  to  have  a  bite  to 
them.  _  h.  w. 

Asfers  for  Cut  Flowers. 

II.,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. — I  would  like  to  go 
into  Aster  culture.  I  wish  to  start  on  a 
small  scale  at  first,  but  large  enough  to  pay. 
Would  half  an  acre  he  profitable?  I  am  ignor¬ 
ant  in  the  business,  and  would  like  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  all  the  details.  How  would  black 
muck  ground  do,  or  would  other  land  be 
better?  Do  I  plant  them  in  rows  so  they 
can  be  cultivated,  and  convenient  to  pick? 
What  colors  are  most  salable,  and  variety 
also?  Can  you  tell  me  some  good  shipping 
places?  IIow  much  seed  per  acre?  Are 
there  any  bulletins  issued  on  Aster  culture? 

Ans. — China  Asters  may  prove  to  be  a 
reasonably  profitable  crop  when  well 
gown,  although  there  are  already  a 
great  many  of  these  showy  flowers 
grown  for  the  markets  of  our  large  cities, 
and  in  some  localities  the  extra  early 
Chrysanthemums  interfere  to  some  extent 
with  the  sale  of  the  Asters.  A  moderate¬ 
ly  moist  and  rich  soil  is  required  for  the 
field  culture  of  Asters,  and  it  would  better 
be  prepared  by  plowing  in  a  heavy  coat 
of  cow  manure,  preferably  having  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  applied  the  Fall  before.  The  black 
muck  soil  referred  to  may  give  good  re¬ 
sults,  if  well  drained,  but  not  if  it  is 
liable  to  keep  very  wet.  The  seeds  for 
an  early  crop  should  be  sown  in  a  mild 
hotbed  in  early  March,  and  a  second  sow¬ 
ing  for  a  later  crop  made  about  April  1, 
thus  dividing  the  field  into  two  sections 
to  be  planted  successively.  The  young 
plants  will  probably  be  large  enough  for 
planting  out  from  May  1  to  May  15,  and 
the  ground  having  been  deeply  plowed  and 
repeatedly  harrowed  to  fine  the  soil  thor¬ 
oughly,  the  young  plants  may  be  either 
planted  in  a  shallow  furrow  with  the 
hands,  or  else  dibbled  in  by  line,  the  plants 
being  placed  about  12  inches  apart  in  the 
row,  and  the  rows  two  to  two  and  one- 
half  feet  apart,  to  allow  for  cultivation 
until  the  plants  get  too  large  to  admit 
of  the  use  of  the  cultivator,  and  then  the 
hoe  will  have  to  be  depended  upon  to 
keep  down  the  weeds.  There  are  many 
good  varieties  of  these  Asters,  but  one  of 
the  best  is  Semple’s  Branching,  and  the 
best  colors  for  the  market  are  white,  pink, 
lavender  and  purple,  in  order  as  named. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  give  a  quantity  of 
seed  per  acre,  as  much  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  seed,  but  in  all  probability 
four  to  five  ounces  of  seed  will  give  an 
abundance  of  plants  for  that  area.  Some 
of  the  finest  Asters  offered  in  our  large 
cities  are  grown  in  greenhouses  during  the 
Summer,  where  they  produce  longer  stems 
and  more  perfect  flowers  than  may  be  had 
from  field  culture.  Two  of  the  best  mar¬ 
kets  within  reach  of  your  locality  would 
be  Buffalo  and  Pittsburg,  both  of  which 
are  large  consumers  of  flowers,  and  in 
which  there  are  reliable  commission 
dealers  in  cut  flowers.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  special  bulletins  on  Aster  culture, 
though  there  may  be  some  publications 
relative  to  diseases  and  insects  on  these 
plants,  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  W.  H.  taplin. 


Cement  Tombstones. — Some  months  age 
you  had  what  you  considered  a  strange  in¬ 
quiry  regarding  cement  as  material  for 
tombstones.  Not  having  seen  any  replies  I 
write  to  say  that  there  are  many  such  stones 
in  Maplewood  Cemetery,  Gordonsville,  Va 
I  think  they  were  made  of  sand  and  cement ; 
they  do  not  look  had,  but  there  is  room  for 
much  improvement  in  the  lettering.  They 
were  put  up  at  about  one-third  the  usual 
price  for  marble  of  similar  size.  It  was 
claimed  to  be  a  patented  process,  a.  r.  l. 

IJarboursville,  Va. 

Tile  Drainage.— -On  page  208  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  the  subject  of  tile  drainage  is  dis¬ 
cussed.  Unless  there  is  a  very  good  fall 
two-inch  tile  are  apt  to  soon  fill  up  in  some 
soils.  Tile  of  this  size  should  not  be  used 
unless  great  •  care  is  taken  in  laying  them, 
and  then  only  in  certain  kinds  of  soil,  for, 
as  stated  above,  they  are  apt  soon  to  fill 
up  and  become  useless.  The  depth  may  be 
from  18  inches  to  three  feet,  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  Tile  placed  three 
feet  under  the  surface  would,  in  a  stiff,  im¬ 
pervious  clay  do  practically  no  good.  The 

distance  the  drains  are  apart  should  also 

depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Two 

rods  are  none  too  close  in  the  kind  of  soil 
just  mentioned,  while  twice  this  distance  is 
close  enough  in  a  porous  soil.  Determine 

the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  then  regulate  the 
depth  and  distance  accordingly,  remembering 
that  the  deeper  the  tile  farther  they  will 
draw  the  water.  Some  are  apt  to  forget, 
however,  to  take  the  nature  of  the  soil  into 
consideration,  and  place  the  tile  so  deep  that 
they  will  draw  but  little  water,  hoping  there¬ 
by,  to  save  tile.  Others  who  do  not  like  to 
dig  so  deep  fail  to  place  their  drains  close 
enough  together.  Taking  the  nature  of  the 
soil  into  consideration,  this  rule  will  pretty 
nearly  cover  the  ground,  so  to  speak  :  l’lace 
the  tile  from  18  inches  to  three  feet  deep, 
and  the  drains  from  two  to  four  rods  apart, 
the  depth  of  tile  and  distance  of  drains 
apart  increasing,  approximately,  in  the  same 
proportion.  J.  d.  p. 

I’hoenix,  Arizona. 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  that  Cuts  Down 
the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy-Five  PerCent. 

A  IFree  Trial  Package  and  a  Big  Book  Telling 
All  About  Paints  and  Paint-Making  are 
Nailed  Free  to  Everybody  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N,  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new 
kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it 
Powdrpaint.  It  comes  to  you  a  dry  powder  and 
all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint 
weatherproof,  fireproof  and  as  durable  as  oil 
paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone  or 
brick,  it  spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint  and  yet 
only  costs  one-fourth  as  much.  For  many  pur¬ 
poses  it  is  much  better  than  oil  paint  and  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  every  property  owner. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  435  North  St.,  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial  of  his  new 
discovery,  together  with  color  cards  and  his  valu¬ 
able  book  on  Painting,  all  free.  This  book  lets 
you  into  all  the  secrets  of  paint-making,  exposes 
fake  paints,  tells  you  what  kind  of  paint  to  use  for 
different  purposes  and  shows  you  how  you  can 
save  and  make  a  good  many  dollars.  Write  today 
and  the  book  and  free  trial  of  Paint  will  be  seat 
you  by  return  mail. 


FREEAFREE 


Fifteen  years  hard  usage  over  all  kinds  of  roads 
every  state  In  Union,  have  proven  Harvey  XXX  Bol 
ster  Springs  a  profitable  investment,  best  spring  on 
the  market.  Relieves  jolt,  jar  and  noise  of  a  farm 
wagon,  saves  damage  and  shrinkage  of  fruit,  vei 
tables,  eggs,  livestock,  grain,  etc.  Wagon  rides 
easier,  wears  longer.  No  Spring  wagon  needed  with 


-Steel  plat* 

"latleable  Iron  Tip* 


Thoroughly  Staaonod 
Hardwood  E>ars 


HighlyTempired  *  ^  Spring  Steel  Springs^ 

jAll  Springs  Are  Carefully  Tested  Before  Shippin 

Harvey  XXX  bolster  Springs  on  the  Farm  wn!„ 

Over  150,000  In  satisfactory  use.  Shrinkage  on“one 
load  of  hogs,  vegetables,  fruit  or  other  produce  hauled 
without  springs,  is  more  than  cost  of  Harvey  Springs. 
Send  for  “SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER” 
and  tell  us  your  Implement  Dealer’s  name,  heaviest 
load  hauled  and  length  of  bolster  between  stakes. 
HAKVKY  SP11IXO  CO..  129  Carver  Ave.,  RACINK,  W18, 


Tandem  Garden 
Cultivator 


Lou  Dillon 

You  can  cultivate  either  between  or  astride 
the  rows  and  you  can  change  for  any  width  row 
from  8  to  I6_inches_or  from  a  fractional  part  of 
an  inch  to  4  inches  in  depth  by  one  simple  move¬ 
ment^  without  tools  and  in  a  moment’s  time. 

It  is  the  easiest  running  cultivator  made 
and  the  only  one  that  man,  woman  or  boy  can 
push  down  the  row  at  an  easy,  com¬ 
fortable,  continuous  walk. 

>  The  greatest  little  machine  ever  in¬ 
vented  for  amateur  gardeners,  straw¬ 
berry  raisers  or  truck  farmers. 

It  breaks  up  and  works  the  ground 
evenly  and  rapidly  and  in  one-third 
less  time  than  any  other  cultivator. 
And  if  it  does  not  suit  you  better 
than  any  other  hand  cultivator 
you  ever  saw  we  will  take  it  back 
and  give  you  back  your  money. 
Write  today  for  free  descrip¬ 
tive  catalog  and  price  list. 
The  strawberry  growers 
best  friend. 

' 


Schalble  Mfg.  Co., 
Albion, 
Mich. 


Keen  Kutter  Tools  stand  every  test  of  a  good  tool.  You  can  take  a  Keen  Kutter 
Hand  Saw,  bend  the  end  of  the  blade  around  until  it  touches  the  handle  and  it 
will  spring  back  straight  and  true.  Every  other  kind  of  a  Keen  Kutter  Tool  is 
as  good  a  tool  of  its  class  as  the  Keen  Kutter  Hand  Saw.  The  Keen  Kutter  brand 
covers  a  complete  line  of  tools,  and  every 

mu  Kumn 


Tool  is  made  of  the  finest  steel  and  made  in  the  best  possible  manner  by  expert 
workmen.  This  quality  tells  in  actual  use — it  means  freedom  from  constant  sharp¬ 
ening — it  means  long  and  satisfactory  service.  Even  in  the  beginning  Keen  Kutter 
Tools  cost  little  more  than  inferior  qualities — in  the  end  they  are  by  far  the  cheapest 
tools  you  can  buy.  Keen  Kutter  Tools  have  been  Standard  of  America  for  36 
years  and  were  awarded  the  Grand  Prize  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

Following  are  a  few  kinds  of  Keen  Kutter  Tools,  which  your  dealer 
should  have — if  he  hasn't  them,  write  us  and  learn  where  to  get  them. 
Fit  Jglf  Axes,  Adzes,  Hammers,  Hatchets,  Chisels,  Screw  Drivers,  Auger  Bits,  Files, 
Planes,  Draw  Knives,  Saws,  Tool  Cabinets,  Scythes,  Hay  Knives,  Grass 
m' 41km fJf/J  Hooks,  Brush  Hooks,  Corn  Knives,  Eye  Hoes,  Trowels,  Prunrng  Shears, 
Tinners’  Snips,  Scissors,  Shears,  Hair  Clippers,  Horse  Shears.  Razors,  etc., 
™«deW*Wmark  an<*  knives  of  ail  kinds.  Every  Keen  Kutter  Tool  is  sold  under  this  Mark  and 
Motto .  "The  'Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Long  After  the  Trice  is  Forgotten. " 

Rend  W  far  Trade  Mark  Registered. 

Tool  Booklet.  SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.,  St.  Louis,  V.  8.  A.,  *98  Broadway,  New  York. 


1 


THE 


CHAMPION 


BREAKING 

DRIVING 

SPEEDING 


Is  particularly  a  farm  cart.  Strong  enough  for  breaking  the  most 
unruly  colt;  light  enough  for  driving  and  speeding  purposes, 

A  cart  that  combines  all  the  good  features  of  a  speed,  road 
and  breaking  vehicle.  The  driver  can  mount  and  dis 
mount  in  perfect  safety  no  matter  what  position  the 
horse  may  be  in.  Absolutely  free  from  horse  motion  and 

PERFECTLY  BALANCED 

No  seat  bars  to  step  over — driver  has  full  freedom  for 
mounting  or  dismounting  at  all  times — a  safety  feature 
worth  noting.  Shafts  are  framed  with  double  cross  bars 
|  — one  above,  one  below,  making  this  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  any  cart,  practically  unbreakable.  Springs 
are  3  feet  long — that’s  why  it  is  the  easiest  riding.  Seat 
is  upholstered  and  adjustable  to  any  weight  of  driver, _ 
thus  taking  the  load  o ft  the  horse.  Free  descriptive  book 
with  prices  tells  how  little  money  this  really  good  cart 
costs.  Champion  Cart  Co.,  Box  J09,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


Ho.  6 
Iron  Age  " 
Combined 
Double 
And  Single 
Wheel 
Hoe, 
Hill  and 
Drill 
Seeder. 


Four 
of  the 
Famous 


No.  1 
Iron  Age 
Double 
and  Single 
Wheel  Hoe 


"^St- 


work  ers  that  have  made  the  Iron  Ag«  line  of  farm  and  garden  implements 
known  all  over  the  continent.  You  can  make  more  money  this  year  than  last 
if  you  will  decide  now  to  let  them  help  you.  Look  at  the  good  points  of 

Iron  A ge  Implements 


Iron  Age 
Improved- Robbins 
Potato  Plsnter 


Figure  out  how  much  time,  work,  seed,  fertili¬ 
zer,  &c.,  you  might  save  with  a  very  small 
outlay,  by  buying  Iron  Ago  implements. 

They  have  won  their  way  by  hon¬ 
est  performance  of  every  promise. 
Write  for  free  book. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO., 
Box  I  02, 
Crenloch,  N.  J. 


No.  60  Iron  Age 
Pivot  Wheel  Cultivator 


Let  Us  Build 
Your Buggy 

We  will  build  It  to  your  order,  save  you  $20 
to  $25  on  the  price,  and  take  all  chances  of 
suiting  you.  Our  large  catalog  explains 
this  fully;  tells  how  we  ship  orders  with¬ 
out  money  and 
quotes  wholesale 
prices  on  200 
styles  of  vehicles 
and  har¬ 
ness. 
Mailed 
free  on 
request. 
It  tells 
all  about 
our 

Columbia  King  *50  Buggy 

which  would  cost  you  at  least  $75  If  bought 
at  retail,  and  gives  many  valuable  hints  on 
selecting  any  kind  of  a  rig.  Before  you  buy 
be  sure  to  write  for  our  catalog  and  special 
offer.  Address, 

Columbia  Mfg.  &.  Supply  CofS^l^o: 


THE  PAPEG 


PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your 
silo  in  less  time,  with  less  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  never  disappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work 
claimed  for  it. 

If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papec.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  1 0,  Lima,  N.  Y. 
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Topping  Budded  Peach  Trees. 

M.  (No  Address). — When  is  the  best  time 
to  cut  off  the  tops  of  budded  peach  trees, 
viz.,  before  buds  have  started  at  all,  or  just 
as  buds  begin  to  start  in  Spring? 

Ans. — I  always  cut  off  the  tops  of 
budded  peach  trees  before  they  start 
growth,  or  just  as  they  do  so.  This  causes 
the  inserted  buds  to  make  as  early  a  start 
as  any,  and  by  carefully  watching  and 
rubbing  off  the  robber  sprouts  there  is 
almost  no  chance  for  failure  of  the  buds 
to  grow.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Red  Ears  and  Four-Rowed  Corn. 

O.  W.  B.,  Iloosick  Falls,  N.  Y. — Can  you 
tell  me  why  we  find,  in  husking  field  corn, 
ears  with  but  four  rows  of  corn  on  the  ear. 
and  also  red  ears?  I  found  in  husking  my 
corn  this  Fall  a  number  of  red  ears  and 
a  good  many  with  but  four  rows  of  corn  to 
the  ear.  I  asked  these  questions  at  the 
farmers’  institute  and  they  said  they  could 
not  answer  me. 

Ans. — The  dropping  of  four  rows  of 
kernels  from  ears  of  eight-rowed  flint  va¬ 
rieties  is  probably  due  in  great  measure  to 
poor  nutrition  of  the  mother  plant,  which 
shows  itself  in  this  abnormal  manner,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  small  ear  with  eight 
rows.  An  ear  of  corn  is  formed  by  the 
growing  together  of  four  or  more  spikes, 
each  bearing  two  spikelets.  These  axes 
of  inflorescence  usually  grow  straight  from 
butt  to  tip,  and  by  growing  together  lat¬ 
erally  form  the  cob.  The  fact  that  each 
axis  of  inflorescence  is  branched  is  the 
reason  that  there  is  always  an  even  num¬ 
ber  of  rows,  and  when  from  any  reason  an 
axis  is  added  or  lost,  two  rows  of  corn  are 
affected.  Red  colored  ears  in  varieties 
of  corn  which  usually  breed  true  to  an¬ 
other  color,  that  is,  not  recent  hybrids 
with  one  red  parent,  may  be  regarded  as 
variations  which  show  the  persistence  of 
a  character  which  had  been  possessed  by 
some  previous  ancestor.  Such  reversions 
may  occur  after  an  entire  absence  for 
many  generations.  Our  earlier  types  of 
corn  from  South  America,  its  original 
home,  were  generally  red  or  dark  colored. 
Careful  attention  to  seed  selection,  culti¬ 
vation  and  the  needs  of  the  soil  in  regard 
to  the  essential  elements  of  fertility  will 
reduce  both  troubles  to  a  negligible  per 
cent  of  the  crop.  e.  m.  east. 


CROWN  GALL  AND  IMPORTED 
SEEDLINGS. 

Have  nurserymen  noticed  that  imported 
apple  seedlings  are  as  likely  to  develop  crown 
gall  as  seedlings  grown  in  the  United  States, 
or  more  especially  in  western  Nebraska  and 
Kansas? 

We  have  not  observed  any  difference  in 
French  and  American-grown  apple  stocks  as 
to  their  being  affected  with  crown  gall.  We 
use  principally  American  stock,  and  have 
crown  gall  a-plenty.  c.  M.  iiobbs. 

Indiana. 

We  use  a  great  many  more  western-grown 
apple  seedlings  than  the  imported  French, 
but  use  some  French  seedlings  every  year. 
We  have  never  seen  any  difference  so  far  as 
the  development  of  what  is  called  crown  gall 
is  concerned.  the  storrs  &  harrison  co. 

Ohio. 

We  have  never  used  the  imported  apple 
stocks.  We  have  found  that  the  so-called 
root-gall  is  much  more  prevalent  on  grafted 
apples  than  on  budded  trees.  We  are  troubled 
very  little  with  it,  and  when  any  shows  at 
all  it  is  always  on  the  grafted  stock. 

New  Jersey.  jos.  h.  black,  son  &  co. 

We  have  used  the  imported  apple  seedlings 
quite  largely  on  several  occasions  when  the 
American  grown  were  scarce.  We  have  never 
noted  any  difference  between  the  imported 
and  the  American-grown  seedlings  so  far  as 
development  of  crown  gall  is  concerned,  ex¬ 
cept  that  seedlings  we  are  growing  in  Iowa 
are  undoubtedly  less  subject  to  this  disease 
than  the  imported.  stark  bros. 

Missouri. 

.  We  have  never  used  French  stock  for  grow¬ 
ing  our  apple  trees  but  once,  and  this  was 
two  years  ago.  We  have  not  dug  any  of 
these  trees  yet,  and  cannot  say  anything 
about  it.  W’e  have  seen  but  very  little  crown 
gall  in  our  nursery.  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
however,  the  seedlings  have  but  little  to  do 
with  it,  but  that  the  soil  has  more,  or  some 
insect  in  the  soil.  edwin  hoyt. 

Connecticut. 

Me  have  had  crown  gall  from  France  on 
Doth  pear  and  apple  stock,  and  while  I  have 
nu£serymen  say  there  was  not  so  much 
?.?  hairy  root  or  crown  gall  on  the 

r  rench  roots,  and  others  say  that  stock 
grown  in  Iowa  or  Nebraska  had  less  crown 
gan  tnan  that  grown  In  Kansas,  I  have  thus 
r,?.1’  oee.n  unable  to  find  it  so  in  actual  fact, 
i  here  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  apple 
stock  from  different  growers  in  Kansas,  and 
other  sections  of  the  West,  and  the  same 
may  be  true  from  France.  Isaac  c.  Rogers. 

New  York. 


WANT  TO  KNOW. 

?re  the  merits  of  the  so-called  er 
Cl,  Baders  that  are  attached  to  the  ti 
two-horse  wagons?  Can  some  o 
who  has  had  actual  experience  with  th< 
answer  in  the  near  future?  h.  w  w. 

Connecticut. 


I  Am  the  Paint  Man 


2  Full  Gallons  Free  to  Try— 6  Months  Time  to  Pay 

You  Pay  Mo  Freight  to  Try  My  Paint. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AM  the  paint  man. 

I  have  a  new  way 
of  manufacturing 
and  selling  paints.  It’s 
unique— it’s  better. 

Before  my  plan  was 
invented  paint  was  sold 
in  two  ways  —  either 
ready-mixed  or  the  in¬ 
gredients  were  bought 
and  mixed  by  the  painter. 

_  Ready-mixed  paint  settles 

on  the  shelves,  forming  a  sediment  at  the  bottom 
of  the  can.  The  mineral  in  ready-mixed  paint, 
when  standing  in  oil,  eats  the  life  out  of  the  oil. 
The  oil  is  the  very  life  of  all  paints. 

Paint  made  by  the  painter  cannot  be  properly 
made  on  account  of  lack  of  the  heavy  mixing 
machine.  .  ,  . ,  , , 

My  paint  is  unlike  any  other  paint  in  the  world. 

It  is  ready  to  use,  but  not  ready-mixed. 

My  paint  is  made  to  order  after  each  order  is 
received,  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  cans 
with  the  very  day  it  is  made  stamped  on  each 
can  by  my  factory  inspector.  ...... 

I  ship  my  pigment — which  is  white  lead,  zinc, 
drier  and  coloring  matter  freshly  ground,  after 

and  in  an 


other  can  I  ship  my  Oilo,  which  is  pure  old  process 
linseed  oil,  the  kind  that  you  used  to  buy  years 
ago  before  the  paint  manufacturers,  to  cheapen 
the  cost  of  paint,  worked  in  adulterations. 

I  sell  my  paint  direct  from  my  factory  to  user 
at  my  very  low  factory  price;  you  pay  no  dealer 
or  middleman  profits. 

I  pay  the  freight  on  six  gallons  or  over. 

My  paint  is  so  good  that  I  make  this  wonder¬ 
fully  fair  test  offer; 

When  you  receive  your  shipment  of  paint,  you 
can  use  two  full  gallons  —  that  will  cover  600 
square  feet  of  wall— two  coats. 

If,  after  you  have  used  that  much  of  my  paint, 
you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  in  every 
detail,  you  can  return  the  remainder  of  your 
order  and  the  two  gallons  will  not  cost  you  one 
penny , 

No  other  paint  manufacturer  ever  made  such 
a  liberal  offer. 

It  is  because  I  manufacture  the  finest  paint, 
put  up  in  the  best  way,  that  I  can  make  this 
offer. 

I  go  even  further.  I  sell  all  of  my  paint  on  six 
months'  time,  if  desired. 

This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  paint  your 
buildings  when  they  need  it,  and  pay  for  the 
paint  at  your  convenience. 


Back  of  my  paint  stands 
my  Eight  Year,  officially 
signed  iron-clad  Guaran¬ 
tee. 


is 

i 

ii 


order  is  received— in  separate  cans 

NOTE— My  8  Yean  Guarantee  backed  by  $50,000  Bond 


GUARANTEE 


This  is  the  longest  and  most  lib¬ 
eral  guarantee  ever  put  on  a  paint. 

For  further  particulars  regarding 
my  plan  of  selling,  and  complete 
color  card  of  all  colors,  send  a  postal 
to  O.  L.  Chase,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I  will  send  my  paint  book— the 
most  complete  book  of  its  kind  ever 
published  —  absolutely  free.  ,Also 
my  instruction  book  entitled  “This 
Little  Book  Tells  How  to  Paint” 
and  copy  of  my  8  year  guarantee. 

The  Paint 
Man. 

711  R  Olive  Street, 

Bt.  Louis,  Mo. 


GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO 

Warranted,  Pure  and  Unadulterated. 

THE  BEST  SOURCE  OF  PLANT 
FOOD. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  Basic  Slag,  Potash  Salts 

AND  ALL 

Fertilizer  Materials  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Our  80  Page  Book,  Plant  Food  Problems, 
sent  free  of  charge,  if  you  mention  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Our  Agricultural  Expert  will  test  your  soil  and 
advise  as  to  its  proper  fertilization,  free  of  charge. 
We  distribute  fertilizing  materials  from  New 

York,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C. 

COE-MORTIMEJLi  COMPANY, 

137  Front  Street,  New  York  City. 


EVERY  DAY 
COUNT* 

„  no  matter  how* 
bad  the  weather 
You  cannot 
afford  to  be 
without  a 
TOWERS 
WATERPROOF 
OILED  SUIT 
vOR  SLICKER 

When  you  buy 
look  for  the 
SIGN  OF  THE  FISH 

TOWERS 

*  J  TOWER  CO.  BOSTON  US*. 


ARE  YOUR  JJ 

SAVINGS  EARNING  9 

%? 

Assets, 

881,750,000 
Surplus  and  Profits 
88150,000 

Write  for  full 
particulars. 


yLTE  are  privileged  to  refer  you  to  nu- 
’’  inerous  patrons  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  some  doubtless  in  your  lo¬ 
cality,  whose  savings  accounts  we 
have  handled  during  the  past  12 
years,  and  upon  which  we  have  never 
paid  less  than  Start  an  ac¬ 

count  with  us  any  time  of  the  year, 
withdraw  at  your  pleasure,  your 
money  always  subject  to  your  control, 
and  earnings  will  be  reckoned  at 
Per  Year  for  every  day  in 
our  care.  Remitted  by  check  or  com¬ 
pounded  if  desired. 

Under  New  York  Banking 
Dept .  supervision  and  reg¬ 
ularly  examined  by  same. 

Industrial  Savings  and 
Loan  Co., 

5  TIMES  BLDG.,  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


You  Want  a  Saw 

Mill?  Write  Knight,  he  has 
r  them  In  stock  for  Engines  of  10  to  125  ^ 
^  '  horse  power.  His  little  booklet,  “  Let’s 
,  Get  Acquainted,”  gives  you  an  explana- 

'tion.  Write  for  It  now.  The  Knight  “ 

Mfg.  Company  Dept.  J, 

Canton,  0. 


PLANT  CORN 


Peas,  Beans,  Beets, 

'Buckwheat,  eto. 


Plant 

andFor- 

tiiizs 

at 

same 

time. 


“KING  CORN  FIELD” 

marks  out  rows  and  plants  in  drills  or  hills  4K .  9, 12. 

18,  2*.  36  or  72  inches  apart.  Corn  and  any  other  peed 
at  same  time.  Distributes  all  commercial  fertilizeri, 
wet,  dry,  lumpy,  etc.,  25  to  700 1  bs.  per  acre.  A  great 
labor  and  time  saver.  Built  to  last.  Full  guarantee. 
Agents  wanted.  Send  for  Catalog. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  A.  T.  Co., 

Box  7S  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


BUILT  FOR  BUSINESS 


THE 


JOHNSTON 


Bonnie  Binders  have  every  practical  device  for  cutting, 
elevating,  tying  and  binding  light,  heavy  or  tangled  grain  un¬ 
der  all  conditions.  The  Bonnie  is  the  only  successful  low  ele¬ 
vator  binder  made,  and  will  take  up  grain  when  others  will  not. 
The  reel  may  describe  a  complete  circle  in  adjusting  or  may  be 
adjusted  horizontally,  using  one  lever  for  both  motions  at  will  of 
operator.  From  drive  wheel  to  bundle  carrier  theBonnie  is  built  for 
strength,  lightest  draft,  accuracy  in  tying  and  tripping  bundles  as 
well  as  ease  of  operation.  The  Bonnie  is  a  right-hand  binder  with  all 
right-hand  levers.  Drive  wheel  and  grain  wheel  have  dust-proof 
roller-bearings.  The  Bonnie  Folder  explains  all  working  parts  in 
detail,  and  should  be  read  by  every  man  who  has  grain  to  cut.  Sent 
free  with  our  1906  catalogue  illustrating  the  complete  Johnston 
line  of  “not  in  the  trust”  Farm  Implements,  Write  for  it  today. 

^The  Johnston  Harvester  Co.,  Box  901,  Batavia,  New  York 


‘BONNIE"  BINDER 


THE  MAYFLOWER  MANURE  SPREADER 


EASY  TO  OPERATE 

The  construction  is  so  simple  and  durable  that  it  never  gives 
any  trouble.  The  driver  completely  controls  the  feed  from  his 
seat  without  stopping  the  machine.  Wrought  steel  wheels 
with  wide  tires.  Can  be  turned  in  its  own  length. 

EASY  TO  LOAD 

The  wagon  is  built  very  lovr  and  can  ba  loaded  quickly  and 
easily. 

EASY  TO  BUY 

The  enormous  saving  In  time  and  labor,  its  superiority  over 
others,  make  it  an  investment  that  pays  for  itself  in  a  short 
time.  The  price  is  so  reasonable  that  you  can  hardly  afford 
to  be  without  it.  Booklet  free  upon  request,  describing  the 
Mayflower  Manure  Spreader  and  giving  prices. 

CORTLAND  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Cortland,  N.  T. 


Hallock’s  Two  Horse  Elevator  Digger. 


Weight  600. 


Patented  and  Patent  Applied  For. 

Potato  Growers  y^c™tCoWI)"sti,,e:ichangefor 

Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  have  it.  Read  what  farmers  think  of  it; 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  January  31,  1906 

I  bought  a  half  interest  in  your  O.  K.  Digger  last  fall  of  Mr.'Crance  who 
had  been  trying  for  3  years  to  find  a  digger  that  suited  us.  L.  M.  YALE. 

West  Webster,  N.  Y.,  February  8. 

1  have  already  taken  forty  orders  as  the  result  of  our  sweeping  victory  on 
Mr.  Eldrige’s  farm  last  fall;  shows  merit;  don’t  it?  G  S  RREWFR 

Guaranteed  as  good  as  the  best . 

We  have  a  rich  field  for  agents . 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS ,  Box  so9,  yqrk,  pa. 
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PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Something  over  $(54,000,000  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  in  dividends  by  industrial  and  rail¬ 
way  companies  during  April.  Among  the 
larger  items  among  industrials  are :  U.  S. 
Leather.  $092,425  ;  Western  Union  Telegraph, 
$1,21(5,760;  General  Electric,  $966,440: 
American  Tobacco,  $1,180,340;  American 
Agricultural  Chemical,  $544,590 :  Swift  &  Co., 
$612,500;  American  Sugar,  $1,575,000;  East¬ 
man  Kodak,  $580,500. 

Paper  makers  in  Germany  are  making  a 
strong  effort  to  have  an  export  duty  of  60 
cents  per  100  pounds  put  on  rags.  This  is 
intended  to  be  a  prohibitive  tax.  The  United 
States  is  a  large  user  of  German  rags,  and 
on  account  of  the  great  demand  for  paper 
and  the  scarcity  of  suitable  raw  material 
American  manufacturers  have  made  heavy 
bids  for  these  rags.  The  German  paper  peo¬ 
ple  naturally  want  this  buying  competition 
squelched,  as  it  interferes  with  their  source 
of  supply  and  compels  them  to  advance 
prices. 

Better  Expert  for  N.  Y. — The  National 
Agricultural  Department  is  considering  the 
stationing  of  an  expert  butter  man  in  this 
city,  who  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  trade 
and  butter  interests  generally.  He  will  lie 
a  man  competent  to  inspect  and  pass  judg¬ 
ment  on  butter,  not  only  criticise  defects,  but 
suggest  practical  ways  and  means  for  im¬ 
provement,  both  in  making  and  handling. 
This  would  be  excellent  work  for  all  con¬ 
cerned,  and  well  within  the  province  of  the 
Dairy  Division.  Defective  butter  is  the 
bane  of  the  trade.  It  causes  complaints 
from  consumers  and  kicks  from  the  shippers 
because  of  the  low  prices  obtained.  Yet 
often  with  the  best  intentions  the  butter  goes 
wrong,  and  the  maker  is  at  his  wits’  end 
to  know  what  to  do.  To  have  a  disinterested 
man  here,  competent  to  judge  butter  and 
constantly  working  at  it,  will  surely  tend 
to  lessen  the  proportion  of  low  grades. 

A  news  item  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express 
states  that  at  a  meeting  of  farmers  held  at 
Tamworth  recently  to  consider  the  price  of 
milk,  it  was  agreed  that  the  price  be  fixed  at 
6V->d.  for  six  months,  and  8M>d.  f°r  six  months, 
an  advance  of  %d.  all  the  year  round.  A 
deputation  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the 
principal  milk  dealers  in  Birmingham.  The 
Idea  of  producers  “tixing”  the  price  will  strike 
farmers  who  are  supplying  the  New  York 
market  with  peculiar  emphasis.  The  fixing 
is  all  on  the  other  side  here.  The  prices  per 
gallon  named  above,  which  we  assume  to  be 
gross,  do  not  seem  high,  though  somewhat 
above  the  general  range  in  this  country. 
When  the  N.  Y.  Exchange  reduces  the  price 
the  reason  given  is  that  there  is  a  surplus. 
This  does  not  mean  that  everyone  who  is 
fond  of  milk  and  can  afford  to  use  it  freely 
has  all  that  he  wants.  Many  would-be  con¬ 
sumers  have  stopped  using  milk  because  they 
find  a  dark  sediment  in  bottom  of  pitcher  or 
glass  after  standing  a  short  time.  It  may 
be  squeamishness,  but  they  have  no  use  for 
milk  of  this  sort.  The  real  dirt,  which  they 
see.  disgusts  them  more  than  the  possible 
but  invisible  microbes.  Boards  of  health  and 
milk  buyers  have  imposed  some  hard  condi¬ 
tions  upon  farmers  as  to  what  they  shall  feed 
and  how  the  cows  shall  be  handled,  but  any 
practicable  improvement  looking  toward  clean 
milk  ought  to  be  welcomed  by  producers,  as 
in  the  end  it  will  result  in  an  increased  de¬ 
mand.  It  is  difficult,  with  ordinary  facilities, 
to  turn  out  absolutely  clean  milk,  but  the 
writer  knows  from  experience  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  filth  can  be  kept  out  by 
merely  a  careful  brushing  of  the  cow’s  right 
side  and  udder. 

Hired  Help. — The  following  extract  from  a 
letter  of  an  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  reader, 
voices  the  feelings  of  many  farmers : 

“We  must  have  help  that  speaks  English 
and  we  can’t  take  anyone  in  our  homes  unless 
he  is  clean  and  respectable.  There  are  three 
or  four  neighbors  and  myself  without  help, 
and  we  have  talked  of  sending  some  one  to 
New  York  to  look  the  matter  up,  but  we  are 
all  confined  at  home  with  a  dairy  and  not 
able  to  get  away.  If  we  sent  some  one 
could  we  get  a  man  there  to  help  in  selecting 
the  men?  We  are  willing  to  pay  for  the 
service.  We  need  men  who  can  milk  and 
do  general  farm  work  and  will  pay  good 
wages  if  we  don’t  have  to  teach  them  too 
much.  H.  B.  c. 

Onondaga  Co..  N.  Y. 

Now  here  is  opportunity  for  probably  half 
a  dozen  or  more  capable  men  to  get  perma¬ 
nent  jobs,  plenty  to  eat,  comfortable  places 
to  sleep,  and  better  pay  than  at  the  kind 
of  work  they  would  do  in  the  city.  I  have 
known  cases  where  farmers  clubbed  together 
in  the  way  mentioned  and  sent  some  one  to 
the  city  to  pick  out  a  lot  of  men.  If  he 
knows  what  is  wanted  and  is  a  fair  judge  of 
human  nature  he  needs  no  help  here.  The 
only  way  is  to  keep  cruising  around  among 
the"  agencies,  employment  bureaus  and  other 
places  where  the  unemployed  gather,  until 
enough  men  are  found.  But  a  great  many 
of  the  available  men  have  some  bad  habits, 
which  would  make  them  unsuitable  for  such 
jobs  as  the  inquirer  refers  to.  This  is  the 
reason  why  they  are  walking  the  streets  in¬ 
stead  of  being  at  work.  At  the  writer’s  home 
on  a  truck  farm  about  20  miles  out  in  New 
Jersey,  the  same  trouble  is  had  with  extra 
men,  who  are  picked  up  at  the  agencies  in 
this  city.  They  are  well  used  and  not  over¬ 
worked,  yet  very  few  will  stay  more  than  a 
month  and  some  only  a  week.  One  man  who 
arrived  at  night  went  away  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  He  was  afraid  it  would  be  “too  lone¬ 
some.”  We  probably  ought  to  have  hired  a 
circus  or  grand  opera  troupe  to  furnish  even¬ 
ing  entertainments.  Another  man  after  a 
short  stay  left  because  he  had  changed  his 
mind  and  “didn’t  -want  to  work  on  a  farm.” 
Many  other  instances  might  be  given  but 
these  are  named  to  show  the  risk  that  is 
run  in  getting  these  men,  especially  where 
long-distance  carfare  must  be  paid.  The 
above  inquirer  is  within  a  short  distance  of 
Utica,  Syracuse  and  several  other  large 
towns.  Have  these  places  been  thoroughly 
looked  over?  Sometimes  men  out  of  work 
make  application  to  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  the  secretary  for  lack  of  definite  knowl¬ 
edge  is  unable  to  place  them.  It  is  a  good 
plan  for  farmers  needing  help  to  make  their 
wants  known  to  people  who  meet  those  out 
of  work.  H. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

“Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle :  I  am  a  horseman  and 
had  charge  of  a  barn  where  there  were  73 
horses,  i  always  used  your  Elixir  and  had 
good  results.  At  the  present  time  I  am  in 
Watertown,  Wis.,  and  cannot  get  your  Elixir, 
as  the  druggists  do  not  keep  it.  It  is  the 
best  remedy  I  ever  used  so  I  wish  you  would 
try  to  get  an  agency  in  this  city  for  your 
Elixir.  Yours  truly.  Eli  j,  Heck,  Water- 
town,  Wis.” 

“Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Your  ‘Save-the-Horse,’  is  the  best  thing  | 
ever  used.  I  had  a  trotter ;  the  best  talent  in 


the  country  pronounced  him  worthless.  He 
had  two  bone  spavins,  so  sore  and  lame  it 
was  impossible  to  trot  a  mile.  I  used  Save- 
the-Horse  according  to  directions,  and  drove 
him  every  day.  lie  afterwards  took  a  mat¬ 
inee  record  of  2 :13  %  and  was  a  very  con¬ 
sistent  race  horse ;  his  legs  did  not  seem  to 
bother  him  in  the  least.  I  got  $400  more 
for  the  horse  than  I  paid.  II.  A.  Watterson.” 

To  our  mind,  there  is  no  more  profitable 
Investment  a  farmer  could  make  than  to  buy 
a  small  platform  scale  for  his  own  use,  or 
join  with  other  farmers  in  buying  one  for 
neighborhood  use.  A  most  excellent  plat¬ 
form  scale  weighing  from  four  to  six  tons, 
such  as  is  made  by  the  National  Pitless 
Scale  Co.,  2033  Wyandotte  St..  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  may  be  had  for  from  $75  to  $125.  A 
little  figuring  will  show  that  it  is  not  only 
a  good  investment,  but  that  such  a  scale  will 
actually  pay  for  itself  in  a  year  or  two,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  convenience  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  having  it  on  the  farm  always  ready 
for  use.  Exact  dealings  avoid  misunder¬ 
standings  and  makes  good  neighbors. 

Lavender  Seeds. — On  page  198  I  notice 
that  lavender  seeds  were  planted  last  year, 
but  failed  to  come  up.  I  have  had  the 
same  experience  when  planted  in  the  Spring, 
but  they  came  up  a  year  later.  The  soil  was 
not  stirred  where  they  were  planted.  I  think 
there  are  several  of  the  herbs  as  well  as 
some  of  the  perennial  flowers  that  should  be 
planted  in  the  Fali,  or  February  might  do  if 
the  seeds  were  well  soaked  before  planting. 

Illinois.  HENRY  WILSON. 


TRADE 
Your  Old 
Buggy  fora 
New  One 

We  are  Belling  the  entire 
output  of  a  buggy  top  and  re¬ 
pair  factory  at  leas  than  reg- 

ular  factory  prices.  You  can  make  your  Olu  DUggy 
look  like  new  for  only  a  few  dollars. 

Eight  Faotorles  With  One  Selling 
Head*  Entire  Output  direct 
to  you. 

The  entire  output  of  eight  factories  making  Bug¬ 
gy  Tops  and  Supplies,  Vehicles  of  all  kinds,  Faints 
and  Varnishes,  Steel  Ranges,  Sowing  Machines. 
Farm  and  Blacksmith  Tools,  Steel  Wheels  and 
Handy  Wagons,  Telephones  and  Supplies. 

All  combined  to  cut  down  selling  expense  and  de- 
liver  goods  to  the  consumer  direct  at  unheard  of 
low  prices. 

Write  for  Big  Free  Catalog. 

describing  and  illustrating  the  output  of  all  of  our 
factories  In  one  big  volume.  The  greatest  selling 
plan  ever  devised,  to  save  money  for  the  buyer, 
plainly  and  clearly  explained.  The  Book  Is  free. 
Write  for  It. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO., 

Dept,  31  Cleveland,  O. 


NO  PAINTING  REQUIRED 


on  Arrow  Brand 
Asphalt  Heady 
Hoofing.  Can  be 
easily  laid,  as 
the  work  only 


me  worn  umv  ... 

•onsists  of  nailing  and  cementing  joints.  —  (Send  %9 
B.partment  1  for  Catalog  ©,  prices  and  samples  . 


ASPHALT  READY  ROOFINd  CO. 

80  Pine  Street  A'ew  York  City 

Beware  of  cheap  imitations  Made  from  Tar. 


CAPITAL 

GAS  &  GASOLINE 

ENGINES 


We  will  sell  a 
sample  3*2  H.  P. 
engine  at  half 
price. 

C.  H.  A.  Dissinger  &  Bro. 

400  Cherry  Street 

Wrightgville,  Penna 


No  More  Hand  Pumping 

No  coal.  No  steam.  No  oil.  No  packing  or  labor. 

No  Cost  for  Motive  Power 

NIAGARA  AUTOMATIC  PUMP 

(Hydraulic  Kam) 

works  night  and  day  on  any  brook, 
creek,  rlverorrunning  water. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Gov¬ 
ernments,  railroads  and 
public  institutions,  farmers, 
owners  of  factories,  country 
homes  and  mines.  Write  to-, 
day  for  free  booklet. 


Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co. 

140  NASSAU  STREEET,  NEW  YOI 


YORK.  Factory;  Chester,  Pa. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say  that 
the  best  Investment  they  ever  made  WAS 
when  they  bought  an 

Electric  HaWagon 

Low  wheels,  wide  tires ;  easy  work,  I  ight  draft. 
We’ll  sell  you  a  set  of  the  best  steel  wheels 
made  for  your  old  wagon.  Spoke  united  with 
hub,  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose,. 
Sena  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  88.  Quincy,  III. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY, 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  Saves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS  WAGofths! 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


THE  FIRST 

Hartman  Stockade  Woven 
Wire  Fence 


Ever  built  was  erected  17  years  ago  and  is  still  in 
use  as  durable  and  strong  as  when  first  put  up. 
The  Hartman  is  a  perfectly  woven  wire  fence  that 
is  strong  enough  to  keep  in  the  maddest  bull  and 
fine  enough  to  keep  out  the  chickens.  It  is  made 
of  the  best  quality  galvanized  steel  wire  and  con¬ 
tains  much  more  material  than  fences  more  cheap¬ 
ly  constructed.  That’s  why  it  lasts  so  long.  If 
your  dealer  doesn’t  handle  it,  write  for  catalogue 
and  prices.  Address 

GLEN  MFG.  CO.,  110  Mill  St.,  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 

Also  Mfrs.  Hartman  Steel  Picket  Fence,  Hart¬ 
man  Flexible  Wire  Mats  and  Glen  Steel  Mat. 


NCHOR  FENCE 

There  is  no  possible 
way  to  make  a  fence 


'any  stronger,  last¬ 
ing  or  more  practical  than 
ours.  Made  of  the  right  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  right  way. 


The  Anchor  Fence  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.I),  G'leveiand.O. 


WHEELOCK 

Trellis 

Flower=bed  Guard 
Lawn  Fence 
Lawn  Border 
Tree  Guards  and 
Fences for  al1  Purposes 

Low  in  price,  made  by  a 
new  method.  Galvanized 
after  weaving  and  guar¬ 
anteed  RUST  PROOF. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
WRIGHT  WIRE  CO., 

75  Hammond  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


THEY  LAST  FOREVER 

Standard  Steel  Posts 

Are  to  be  Driven 

ONE-THIRD  CHEAPER 

THAN  WOOD  POSTS. 

Can  be  uf*ed  with  plain,  barb  or 
woven  wire  fencing.  Posts  made 
for  all  requirements;  will  last  for¬ 
ever.  For  grape  fields  they  have 
no  equal.  Thousands  In  use  and 
thousands  sold  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Write  for  circular,  price 
list  and  reference  to 

J.  H.  DOWNS, 

235  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Factory  near  Pittsburg. 


LEARIM  TO  BE  A  JUDGE! 

OF  WIRE  FENCE. 

The  size  of  the  wire  and  the  form  of  the  “knot” 
are  the  vital  points  to  be  considered  Ask  different 
makers  for  FREE  SAMPLES  of  these  parts,  compare 
them  carefully,  and  you  won’t  need  advice  from  any¬ 
body.  Our  Sample  is  ready  for  the  asking. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  COMPANY,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 

A  SIMPLICITY  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

ETDCC  All  TDI A  I  to  any  man  who  requires  power  on 
I  nil  KL  Ull  I  ill  AL  his  farm.  To  prove  that  the  SIM¬ 
PLICITY  will  do  more  work  at  less  cost  in  less  time  than  any 
other  power  or  any  other  engine,  we  will  let  you  use  it  flist,  and 
then  if  satisfied  you  can  pay  for  it  on  our  easy  terms.  FKKK 
TRIAL  PLAN,  catalogue  showing  engine  In  use,  instruction  and 
experience  books,  all  sent  FREE  to  those  who  write.  Address 

WESTERN  MALLEABLE  &  GREY  IRON  MFG. 
CO.,  30  Chase  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADVANCE 

Gasoline  Engines. 

We  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  Gasoline 
Engines  for  farm¬ 
ers.  If  you  want  to 
learn  about  the 
best  farm  gasoline 
engine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  write  to  Geo. 

D.  Pohl  Mfg. 

Co.,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Buys  Our  Warranted 


3% H.P. Gasoline  Engine 


ICredit  is 
Good 


$0C.5O  buys  our 
0  J  warranted 
horse  power  gasoline 
engine  which  we  ship 
guaranteed  to  develop 


Write  lor  Book 
and  Special 
Otter 


everywhere.  - .  ,  . 

•,\y,  horse  power  and  to  work  right  in  any  climate.  No 
engine  uses  less  fuel;  better  than  many  engines  costing 
nearly  twice  as  mneh.  We  sell  on  credit  no  matter  where 
you  live  and  will  make  you  a  special  time  offer.  Write  us 
for  catalogue  and  we  will  tell  you  how  we  make  lowest 
price  in  America  on  Engines. 

CALDWELL-HALLOWELL  CO. 

SI  I  THIRD  STREET  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


CYCLONE 


SPRING 

STEEL 


FENCE 

Made  in  all  heights.  So 
good  that  we  can  and  do 
guarantee  every  rod  of  it. 
Quick  shipments.  Ask 
forour  catalog  and  prices. 
Both  will  interest  you. 
CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 

Waukegan,  Ill. 

Holly,  Mich.  Cleveland,  O. 


■WANS’ 


POSTHOLE 
AND  WELL 


AUGER 


Best  earth  auger  in  the  world.  For  Fence  and 
Telphone  Post  Holes,  Wells,  etc.  Three  times 
the  work  ac-/£55£s>.  complished  with  an 

_ M  \r  Iwan  Auger  than  with 

- -  ■  ■  ■  l  other.  Makes 

smoothly  and 

.qulokly.emptle*  eafily;  ie  very  durable.  Used  by  U.  8.  Gor’t.  3.4,6, 
1 6, 7,  8.  9  and  10  inch,  $2.60  each;  12  Inch,  $0.00;  14  inch  ,  17.50.  8ampl# 
special  price  to  introduce.  Apents  Wanted.  Inquire  of  dealer!  or  writ© 

direct  for  particular®.  IWAN  BR08.,Dept.No4  8treator,  ILL. 


SAVE  POSTS! 


Only  from  one-half  to  one- 
.  third  the  usual  number  are  ne- 
jeessary  with  Page  Fence— the 
jgreatest  post  saver  known. 
'Double-strength  spring  steel 
horizontals  is  the  reason. 
This  saving  in  posts  is  worth 

-  your  while.  Write  today. 

Pane  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co..  Box  713  Adrian,  Mich. 


YES,  WE 

PAY  FREIGHT 


and  give  a  large  cash  discount  on 
26  rods  or  more  of  the  Frost  Fence. 
Better  still,  we  give  you  a  fence  that 
looks  better  and  wears  longer  than  any 
other  make.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue. 

H.  B.  Drake &  Co.,  29  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
The  Frost  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Cleveland ,0. 


WM& 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE | 

^®A11  No.  9  Steel  Wire.  We L Galvanized.  Weighs  j 
K  more  than  most  fences.  16  to  85c  per  rod 
delivered.  We  sell  all  kinds  offence  wire  at 
wholesale  prices.  Write  for  fence  book  show-*J 
'  llOstyles.  The  Brown  Fence  i 
Wire  Co*,  Cleveland,  Ohio* 


American  Saw  Mills 

LEAD  THE  WORLD. 

Factory  at  doors  of  iron,  coal  and  steel  production.  Lowest  freight 
rates;  prices  right,  too.  Five  sizes  portable  sawmills;  shingle  ma¬ 
chines;  lath  mills;  cord  wood,  cut-off  and  rip  saws;  steam  and  gaso¬ 
line  engines;  feed  mills.  Free  catalogue.  Ask  for  it.  Address 
American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co..  129  Hope  St.,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

New  York  City  Office, 610  Engineering  Building. 

Distributing  Points:  Son  Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle,  Vancouver,  St.  Louie,  riew 
Orleans.  Atlanta,  Richmond. 


PUMP  YOUR  WATER 

LIGHT  YOUR  BUILDINGS 

and  furnish  power  for  your  farm  or  shop  with  a 

STODDARD  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

On  account  of  their  even,  steady  speed 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  eon- 
trolled,  these  engines  are  the  ideal  power 
for  Farm,  Shop  or  Mill  use 


VERTICAL  OR  HORIZONTAL. 


SIZES  FROM  1 X  TO  100  H.  P. 


Sold  under  Our  Guarantee. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO., 

Write  for  Catalog;  E.  H. 


Rutland,  Vermont. 


a 


ABENAQUE” 


CIRCULAR  AND  DRAG 
SAW  OUTFIT  WITH  5  H.  P.  ENGINE. 

Everything 
on  one  set 
of  trucks. 
Simple, 
Strong, 

Easy  to 
Operate. 

GASOLINE 
ENGINES 

and 

SAW  RIGS. 


Write  for  Free  Cat.  O.,  ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  Westminster Sta.,  Vt. 
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Value  of  Street  Sweepings. 

A.  /).,  Trou,  AT.  Y. — About  what  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  would 
he  contained  in  street  sweepings  gathered 
fresh  every  day  and  consisting  of  at  least  90 
per  cent  horse  manure? 

Ans. — We  should  not  expect  such 
sweepings  to  contain  over  seven  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  10  of  potash  and  two  or 
three  of  phosphoric  acid  to  the  ton.  They 
would  be  -worth  perhaps  two-thirds  as 
much  as  ordinary  manure. 

Commercial  Apples  for  Albany  County,  N.  Y. 

D.  B.  B .„  Greenville,  N.  Y. — I  wish  to  set 
an  apple  orchard.  What  are  the  best  two 
varieties  for  New  York  market?  I  want  those 
that  will  bear  as  soon  after  setting  as  can  be. 
for  a  long-lived  tree.  Give  me  the  reasons  fol¬ 
low  heading  and  vice  versa.  IIow  far  apart 
in  the  row,  and  will  it  pay  to  put  in  tillers 
of  some  Fall  varieties,  or  pears  or  peaches? 
We  are  on  the  southern  end  of  the  Ilelder- 
bergs,  in  Albany  County.  My  land  slopes  a 
little  to  the  northwest,  witii  clay  subsoil. 
Apples  and  pears  grow  to  perfection,  and 
peaches  do  well  occasionally. 

Ans. — I  know  the  questioner’s  locality 
well,  and  feel  more  free  to  advise  him 
about  varieties  than  I  should  where  I  do 
not  know  personally  of  the  situation.  He 
docs  not  say  how  large  an  orchard  he 
wants  to  set ;  so  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss 
to  know  as  to  varieties.  If  he  is  to  set 
400  or  500  trees,  it  would  be  wiser  to  set 
three  or  four  standard  sorts,  rather  than 
only  two.  If  he  is  to  set  but  two,  and 
wants  trees  to  mature  in  good  season  and 
be  long  lived  I  do  not  think  he  can  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  set  one-third  R.  I.  Greenings 
and  two-thirds  Baldwins.  These  sell  well 
in  any  market,  at  home  or  abroad,  and  are 
always  sought  after.  The  Greenings  can 
be  gathered  before  the  Baldwins  are 
ready,  making  it  easier  to  harvest  the 
crop.  If  he  were  to  set  a  large  number 
of  trees,  I  should  set  one-third  of  the 
total  number  of  Alexander,  Maiden’s 
Blush  and  Fall  Pippins.  They  will  do  well 
with  him,  are  early,  hardy  and  good  sellers. 
The  two  latter  good  shippers.  One  year 
with  another  they  will  bring  as  much  as 


the  later  sorts,  and  can  be  readily  put  in 
New  York  by  the  river  boats.  Again, 
they  will  lengthen  the  season  of  gathering. 
The  Alexander  is  ready  the  middle  of 
August,  the  other  two  kinds  following 
in  order,  and  out  of  the  way  before 
Greenings  are  ready.  I  should  set  low¬ 
headed  trees  in  rows  30  feet  apart,  the 
trees  set  diagonally.  While  there  are  but 
30  feet  between  the  rows,  and  the 
trees  in  the  row,  they  will  be  60  feet  one 
way,  and  he  will  have  more  space  between 
trees  than  if  they  were  set  40  feet  distant, 
and  in  squares,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
trees  to  the  acre.  On  my  side  of  the 
river  in  a  more  mellow  soil,  it  would  be 
better  to  set  35  feet,  but  his  trees  will  not 
grow  so  large. 

I  would  put  in  no  fillers  in  the  shape 
of  apples  or  pears.  The  latter  would  bet¬ 
ter  be  by  themselves,  as  they  want  en¬ 
tirely  different  treatment,  and  may  be  as 
long-lived  as  the  apples.  If  he  wants  to 
put  something  in  the  center  I  should  grow 
peaches.  I  do  not  believe  he  can  afford 
to  devote  much  land  entirely  to  them  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  crop  in 
that  region.  Yet  it  is  safe  to  calculate  on 
a  crop  once  in  four  years.  Where  the 
trees  grow  with  the  apples  and  with  but 
little  extra  labor  a  couple  of  crops  may  be 
grown ;  by  that  time  the  peach  trees  will 
be  gone,  with  little  detriment  to  the  ap¬ 
ples.  The  advantages  of  the  low-headed 
tree  are,  first,  we  must  from  now  on 
reckon  with  the  San  Jose  scale.  With 
this  kind  of  a  tree,  it  is  a  practical  matter 
so  to  spray,  as  to  control  it ;  very  much 
more  difficult  with  the  high-headed  ones. 
Second,  the  trunk  is  less  exposed  to  ex¬ 
tremes  of  temperature;  and  less  trouble 
follows  from  sunscald  and  like  ailments. 
Third,  the  fruit  can  be  more  easily  gath¬ 
ered,  is  less  likely  to  be  damaged  by  high 
winds,  and  that  which  falls  is  but  little 
injured.  The  only  possible  objection  is 
that  the  tree  cannot  be  so  early  cultivated, 
and  such  orchards  cannot  well  be  pas¬ 


tured.  These  objections  are  more  seem¬ 
ing  than  real.  We  do  not  want  to  culti¬ 
vate  deep,  close  about  the  tree.  With 
modern  tools,  such  cultivation  can  be  well 
done  with  the  horses  outside  of  the 
branches.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
pasturing  is' always  desirable.  Even  if  it 
were  the  other  advantages  are  such  that  it 
may  well  be  left  out  of  consideration. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


Squaring  a  Building. — To  square  a 
building,  or  to  determine  whether  two  lines 
are  at  right  angles,  measure  from  corner 
eight  feet  on  one  line  and  from  same  corner 
six  feet  on  the  other  line,  and  adjust  lines 
until  it  is  exactly  10  feet  between  these 
two  points.  Buie :  To  the  square  of  the  base 
add  the  square  of  the  perpendicular ;  the 
square  root  of  the  sum  will  be  the  hypot¬ 
enuse.  The  square  of  six  is  36,  and  of 'eight 
is  64 — 36  plus  64  equals  100,  the  square  root 
of  100  is  10.  The  Instructions  given  by 
C.  P.  O.  to  D.  J.  C.  on  page  87  will  not  make 
a  right  angie,  and  so  will  not  square  a  build¬ 
ing.  Taking  his  measurements  as  proof  we 
find  the  square  of  nine  is  81,  and  that  of 
eight  is  <54  ;  their  sum  being  145,  the  square 
root  of  which  is  12  plus,  and  if  an  even  12 
foot  measure  touches  the  two  points  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  an  acute  angle,  although  of  al¬ 
most  imperceptible  degree,  f.  c.  Johnson. 

Justice  Needf.d. — I  appreciate  your  ef¬ 
forts  to  better  the  condition  of  farmers.  One 
of  the  worst  problems  now  is  the  safety  of 
our  roads;  we  cannot  use  them  with  any 
pleasure,  and  all  because  of  a  few  rich  people 
who  use  autos.  Our  roads  here  among  the 
hills  are  so  narrow  and  crooked  you  can¬ 
not  see  ahead,  and  the  law  allows  them  to 
run  20  miles  an  hour.  My  son  was  driving 
home  from  town  the  early  part  of  the  Win¬ 
ter,  when  an  auto  came  on  him  suddenly 
round  a  bend,  causing  the  horse  to  turn 
around,  throwing  him  out  and  breaking  the 
wheels  of  the  buggy,  also  shaft,  for  which 
I  have  no  redress.  The  game  laws  here  are 
another  bad  thing;  we  have  to  endure  the 
protection  of  deer'  so  that  a  few  rich  sport¬ 
ing  men  may  shoot  them  after  we  have  fat¬ 
tened  them  on  vegetables  and  grass.  I  hear 
of  one  herd  of  11.  Our  boys  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  trap  rabbits  on  our  own  land  now, 
so  that  there  may  be  more  to  eat  up  our 
crops  and  for  the  sportsman  to  shoot.  I 
sometimes  think  we  of  this  day  have  as  much 
to  put  up  with  as  the  men  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  a.  m.  r. 

Connecticut. 
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Builds 

Your 

Wagons? 

Do  You 
Know? 


M1LBURN 

WAGON 


The  great  thing  about  the  Milhurn 
wagon  is  the  way  the  little  things  are 
done. 

And  it  is  the  little  things  about  a 
wagon  that  break  down  far  from  home 
and  cause  worry,  loss  of  time  and 
expense. 

Take  a  simple  tiling  like  the  single¬ 
trees  of  a  wagon. 

How  many  times  have  you  seen 
single-trees  snapped  off  just  when  it 
was  a  nuisance  to  wait  for  a  new  one  ? 

Look  at 
the  cutof 
the 
Milburn 
single¬ 
tree. 

Notice  that  it  has  a  heavy  oval  iron  band 
extending  along  the  entire  length  of  the  back 
side. 

Take  a  piece  of  pine  and  paste  a  strip  of 
paper  along  the  face.  Place  the  opposite  face 
against  your  knee  and  break  it,  the  paper 
will  break  first.  Now  substitute  a  piece  of 
band  iron  in  place  of  the  paper  and  you  can¬ 
not  break  it  as  before.  Why? — Because  you 
must  first  part  the  strip  of  iron  endwise.  So 
it  is  with  our  single-trees.  No  horse  can  exert 
power  enough  to  break  the  iron  strip  on  the 
back  side. 

These  are  just  the  kind  of  little  things  you 
ought  to  know  about  the  wagon  you  buy. 

We  publish  a  book  on  these  points  that, 
carefully  read,  will  make  any  man  an  expert 
in  judging  a  wagon. 

If  you  will  send  us  your  name,  we  will  glad¬ 
ly  send  you  one  of  these  books  free. 

Just  address 

Milburn  Wagon  Company, 

Department  R.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


ATENT  SECURED 


POR  FEE  RETURNED.  Illustrated  Guide 
Book  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  free  to 
any  address.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World’s  Progress.  Sample  Copy  Free. 

Evans, Wilkens&  Co.,  791  FSt., Washington,  D.C. 


35  TONS  PER  ACRe 


If  cotton  is  the  king  of  crops  in  the  South,  corn  is  still  the  king  of  crops  in  the  North.  Forty 
years  ago  farmers  debated  if  they  could  afford  to  raise  corn  in  New  England,  but  the  introduction 
of  fertilizers,  and  later  of  the  silo,  reinstated  the  crop  and  now  it  has  taken  its  place  at  the  head  of 
crops  as  a  source  of  both  grain  and  forage.  This  picture  shows  a  crop  of  15  acres  of  ensilage  corn 
grown  with  Bradley’s  Fertilizer  by  Mr.  George  II.  Thomas,  of  Windham  County,  Vermont.  He 
writes  :  “  This  field  was  located  close  to  the  highway,  and  scores  of  good  farmers  pronounced  it  the 
best  corn  they  had  seen.  The  stalks  were  from  12  to  14  feet  high  and  it  yielded  an  average  of  33 
tons  of  ensilage  to  the  acre.” 


The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  92  State  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS 
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Keeping  Muriate  of  Potash. 

J.  IF.  T.,  Ardena,  N.  J. — If  kept  sheltered 
on  a  good  dry  barn  floor,  is  muriate  of  potash, 
in  bags,  as  good  the  second  year  as  the  first 
for  home-mixing  with  dry  ground  bone  to  har¬ 
row  in  peach  orchard? 

Ans. — The  muriate  is  just  as  good  as 
ever.  Nothing  would  hurt  it  except  a 
thorough  leaching  with  water.  The  pot¬ 
ash  will  not  evaporate. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  on  Barley. 

<7.  A.  It.,  Waverly,  IF.  Fa. — Will  some  one 
inform  me  how  much  nitrate  of  soda  must  he 
used  per  acre  on  Spring  barley?  Is  it  better 
to  use  alone,  or  to  mix  with  other  fertilizers? 
Is  it  successful  on  crops? 

Ans. — From  100  to  125  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trate  per  acre  will  be  the  limit  for  profit 
on  grain.  The  nitrate  provides  nothing 
but  nitrogen,  arid  if  your  soil  needs  that 
clement  it  will  pay  to  use  it.  To  secure  an 
even  sowing  mix  the  nitrate  with  three 
times  its  bulk  of  good  soil.  Used  alone  it 
would  not  have  much  more  bulk  than  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  and  is  hard  to  spread 
evenly. 

Orchard  for  Clinton  County,  New  York. 

H.  C.  IF.,  Morrisville,  N.  Y. — I  have  a 
young  orchard  set  four  years  ago  this  Spring. 
The  trees  are  mostly  Wealthy,  I’ewaukee,  Sut¬ 
ton  Beauty  and  other  standard  sorts,  such  as 
Greening  and  Spy.  They  are  set  33  feet  each 
way  and  under  cultivation.  The  Wealthy 
trees  had  a  few  apples  on  last  year.  I  am 
thinking  of  selling  cherries  and  standard 
pears  in  between.  Can  I  do  this  without  in¬ 
jury  to  the  apple  trees?  How  many  should 
be  filled  in  ?  What  varieties  would  you  rec¬ 
ommend  for  market  and  sufficiently  hardy  to 
stand  our  severe  Winters?  I  shall  set  more 
apples  this  Spring.  What  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  for  commercial  purposes  in  this  local¬ 
ity?  Have  Liveland  Raspberry,  Delicious, 
King  David.  Champion  and  Apple  of  Com¬ 
merce  been  sufficiently  tested  to  determine 
their  value,  and  with  what  results? 

Ans. — With  apple  trees  set  33  feet  each 


way  I  would  in  no  case  set  in  fillers.  If 
best  results  are  to  be  expected,  these 
trees  will  be  too  close  when  they  are  20 
years  old,  with  the  possible  exception  ol 
the  three  first  named.  I  would  never 
set  pears  or  cherries  among  apples.  They 
should  both  be  as  long-lived  as  the  latter, 
and  require  entirely  different  treatment. 
It  is  often  necessary  to  stop  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  about  the  pears,  when  the  apples 
will  be  the  better  for  it,  neither  will  they 
take  as  much  nitrogenous  fertilizer,  and 
danger  arising  from  this  cause  with  the 
apple  is  slight  in  comparison.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  cherries,  only  more  so. 
After  the  first  few  years  they  will  do 
much  better  if  kept  in  sod.  Further, 
ieaving  the  above  most  vital  considera¬ 
tion  out  of  account,  to  set  any  but  very 
short-lived  trees  like  the  plum  or  peach, 
in  an  apple  orchard,  trees  33  feet  apart, 
would  mean  a  thicket  most  difficult  to 
cultivate  and  spray,  with  little  chance  for 
sunlight  to  penetrate  either  tree  or  soil, 
and  too  much  root  growth  in  the  land. 
Better  set  the  pears  and  cherries  by  them¬ 
selves,  if  it  is  wise  to  set  them  at  all.  The 
latter  point  can  be  best  determined  by  in¬ 
quiring  of  those  in  the  locality  who  are 
growing  them.  They,  too,  can  best  settle 
the  variety  question.  If  the  questioner 
has  good  apple  land  and  is  willing  to 
grow  apples  as  a  crop,  giving  the  best 
up-to-date  care,  including  spraying,  and 
eventually  that  for  the  San  Jose  scale, 
I  would  certainly  set  apples  next  Spring. 
Otherwise  it  will  not  pay.  The  day  of 
the  farm  orchard  that  like  Topsy,  “just 
growed,”  is  past.  In  Clinton  County 
there  are  no  apples  that  do  better  than 
the  Spy,  Fameuse,  Greening  and  Pound 
Sweet.  I  should  not  .go  much  beyond 


these.  See  suggestions  as  to  varieties  by 
the  writer  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  10, 
second  page.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
varieties  mentioned.  Again  I  say  avoid 
novelties,  except  in  a  small  way — very 
small  too — for  experimental  purposes. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

Number  of  Fruit  Questions. 

T.  L.  IF.,  Grampian,  Pa. — Is  the  Cherry 
cm  ant  as  large  as  the  later  introduced  kinds 
aud  as  productive  and  valuable?  I  ask  be¬ 
cause  some  list  Cherry  and  Versailles  as  iden¬ 
tical.  I  have  Versailles  but  they  seem  rather 
smaller  than  I  like,  with  short  stem.  New 
kinds  are  always  boomed  and  older  ones  have 
little  said  about  them.  What  currant  is  the 
best  by  actual  test?  What  can  be  said  of 
the  Blowers  blackberry  in  comparison  with 
Eldorado,  except  of  later  and  longer  season? 
What  quince  of  good  quality  is  most  resist¬ 
ant  of  blight?  I  have  Van  Deman,  Meech, 
Orange  and  Bourgeat  and  all  blight.  What 
of  McIntosh  and  Boiken  apples,  quality,  size, 
vigar  and  keeping  quality?  What  other  name 
for  Sweet  Catawba  apple? 

Ans. — The  Cherry  currant,  by  many 
called  Versailles,  was  for  a  long  time 
the  leading  large  red  variety,  but  it  was 
superseded  by  the  P'ay,  which  is  larger  in 
both  berry  and  cluster.  However,  its 
habit  of  growth  is  not  so  upright  and 
the  branches  lie  on  the  ground  too  much. 
This  variety  has  been  in  turn  excelled  by 
Perfection,  which  is  still  larger  and  very 
good  in  habit  of  bush.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  is  a  well  tested  and  most  ex¬ 
cellent  variety.  The  Blowers  blackberry 
I  do  not  know,  but  the  Eldorado  is  surely 
hard  to  beat  in  quality  of  fruit  and  other 
good  points.  Ward  is  a  new  variety  that 
should  be  generally  tried.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  difference  in  the 
matter  of  resistance  to  blight,  for  all 
quinces  are  subject  to  it,  and  in  some 


places  and  in  cases  of  wet  growing  sea¬ 
sons  the  injury  is  very  bad.  The  affec¬ 
tion  is  the  same  as  that  which  injuries 
pear  trees.  McIntosh  is  an  apple  that  is 
a  seedling  of  Fameuse,  and  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  it.  The  fruit  is  not  large  but 
not  so  small  as  Fameuse  and  of  very 
pleasant  flavor.  It  is  not  a  late  keeper. 
The  tree  bears  well,  but  the  fruit  is 
rather  easily  affected  by  scab.  Boiken  is 
a  very  handsome  yellow  apple  with  a 
bright  red  cheek,  making  it  very  attrac¬ 
tive.  It  is  not  large  and  only  of  medium 
quality.  The  tree  is  exceedingly  healthy, 
none  having  foliage  that  is  more  free 
from  rust  and  other  fungoid  troubles.  I 
have  never  heard  of  an  apple  named 
“Sweet  Catawba.”  h.  e.  v.  d. 

“Funny’"  Stories  That  Take. 

77.  L.  11.,  Massachusetts. — As  one  good  turn 
deserves  another.  I  send  you  10  cents  to  pay 
for  trial  subscription  for  a  friend.  You 
might  not  think  the  funny  column  would  be 
an  advertising  medium  for  your  paper,  but 
my  sister  often  took  up  the  paper  to  read  the 
fun,  and  recently  a  friend  of  the  family 
spoke  of  the  agricultural  papers  and  my  sister 
remarked  that  her  brother  took  The  R.  N.-Y. 
and  thought  it  a  fine  paper.  On  her  return 
home  she  suggested  that  I  send  our  friend  a 
sample  copy — hence  the  trial  subscription  and 
probably  a  permanent  subscriber. 

Ans. — We  have  heard  from  the  funny 
column  before.  You  ought  to  hear  some 
of  the  institute  and  other  speakers  who 
manufacture  those  jokes  into  stories  be¬ 
ginning  “When  I  was  a  boy!”  A  little 
fun,  properly  taken,  is  the  oil  of  life.  The 
wheels  would  often  scream  without  it ! 


M.  Prudhomme:  “I  received  an  anony- 
letter  this  morning.”  M.  Bonhomme : 
“Poof!  The  vile  things.  Whenever  I  re¬ 
ceive  an  anonymous  letter  I  do  not  take 
the  trouble  to  open  it.” — Punch. 
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These  Books 


Are  Free 


They  will  help  you  to  make  your  farming  profitable.  An  up-to-date 
farmer  is  one  who  doesn’t  trust  to  luck.  He  gets  results  because  he 
prepares  for  results. 

Plants  eat.  They  require  nourishment  j‘ust  as  does  anything  else 
that  grows.  Your  ability  to  provide  the  right  kind  of  food  for  your 
crops,  at  the  right  time  for  the  particular  crop  you  are  growing,  will 
determine  your  success. 


POTASH 


is  one  of  the  most  important  plant  foods. 

The  books  we  publish  are  full  of  valuable  information. 

Not  merely  advertising  literature,  but  treatises  on  the  general 
subject  of  plant-food,  written  by  experts  who  know  from  actual 
experience  and  experiment  what  they  are  talking  about. 

Write  to-day  for  the  book  you  are  particularly 
interested  in. 

You  will  be  a  great  deal  richer  in  information, 
and  you  will  be  richer  in  dollars  if  you  will 
apply  that  information  hereafter  in  your  farming . 
operations. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Made  from  Fresh  Animal  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Raw  Bone,  Meat  and  the  best 
grades  of  Agricultural  Chemicals. 
We  absolutely  guarantee  them  to 
contain  no  Acid  Phosphates  in  any 
form — except  in  the  so-called  Phos¬ 
phates. 

Conceded  the  standard  by  every 
fertilizer  manufacturer. 


HUBBARD’S 

FERTILIZERS 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  MIDDLETOWN,  COHN. 


y 

plete  with  information  about  proper 
fertilizer  treatment  for  different 
crops,  and  Guaranteed  Analyses  of 
our  various  fertilizers.  Contains 
also  strong  testimonials  from  many 
continuous  users.  The  progressive 
farmer  will  find  it  of  genuine  value 
and  interest. 
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GREEN  CLOVER  IN  STACKS. 

We  told  recently  of  the  method  followed  by 
P.  H.  Rahllly  of  Minnesota  in  stacking  green 
clover.  Further  information  being  called  for. 
we  asked  for  it,  and  Mr.  Rahilly  replies 
through  Fhe  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press : 

“My  farm  consists  of  1,200  acres,  all  un 
der  cultivation.  I  sow  between  200  and  300 
acres  of  Medium  Red  clover  with  any  kind 
of  a  nurse  crop  of  ^nall  grain  every  year, 
getting  around  the  entire  farm  every  fourth 
year  with  such  seeding.  I  cut  off  one-half 
of  the  first  crop  of  clover  about  June  15, 
when  it  is  beginning  to  bloom,  and  convert  it 
into  silage  by  stacking  in  the  field  where  it 
is  cut.  I  stack  it  as  fast  as  I  cut.  Should 
it  rain  every  day  while  cutting  and  stacking 
the  silage  stack  will  not  be  damaged  by  the 
moisture.  I  have  built  stacks  30  x  60  feet 
and  as  high  as  convenient.  I  should  not  build 
stacks  less  than  20  x  30  feet,  the  larger  the 
stack  the  less  waste.  From  12  to  15  inches 
on  the  outside  of  the  stack  will  be  waste. 
It  is  on  the  same  principle  of  canning  fruit- 
exclude  the  air  and  your  silage  is  cured ; 
when  the  air  penetrates  the  stack  it  becomes 
waste.  I  have  covered  the  top  of  the  stack 
with  straw.  The  better  plan  is  to  cover  with 
rough  boards  or  canvas.  Rain  penetrating  the 
stack  after  it  settles  will  damage  the  silage. 
The  weight  of  the  clover  will  pack  it,  as 
solid  almost  as  plug  tobacco.  We  have  to  cut 
off  the  benches  with  an  ax.  This  clover  so 
stacked  will  be  ready  to  feed  all  Winter,  and 
will  be  a  dark  green  color,  as  sweet  as  when 
cut.  All  animals  on  the  farm,  horses,  cattle, 
swine  and  poultry,  will  eat  it  as  ravenously 
as  they  will  oats  and  corn.  Do  not  feed  more 
than  one-third  of  their  coarse  rations  in  silage 
to  the  stock.  Small  farmers  have  made  a 
failure  of  this  silage  system.  They  let  the 
clover  wilt  and  get  dry  before  stacking,  and 
consequently  it  did  not  pack  solidly  enough 
to  exclude  the  air.  Hired  help  dislike  to 
work  at  it,  owing  to  its  weight,  though  a 
ton  of  green  clover  is  not  heavier  than  a 
ton  of  hay.  However,  an  acre  of  clover 
stacked  green  is  six  times  as  heavy  as  an 
acre  of  clover  converted  into  hay.  The  only 
method  I  have  adopted  in  loading  the  clover 
on  wagons  is  a  common  hay  or  manure  fork ; 
a  hay  fork  can  be  used  in  building  the  stack. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  stacking  clover 
as  silage  in  barns.  A  stack  10  x  12  feet  is 
rather  small ;  the  larger  the  stack  the  less 
waste.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  Timothy 
mixed  with  clover  would  not  be  a  success. 
When  the  stack  is  built  rake  the  sides  well.'' 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  OLD  PASTURE. 

The  land  throughout  this  section  is  practi¬ 
cally  all  under  cultivation,  and  is  farmed 
in  rotation.  We  have  very  few  natural  pas¬ 
tures  that  have  never  been  broken  up.  I  have 
seen  such  pastures  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  and  they  seemed  to  be  ideal  where 
they  were  not  pastured  to  death.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  ground  is  kept  gnawed  bare,  almost 
for  year  after  year,  especially  through  July 
and  August,  I  should  expect  the  best  of  them 
to  die  out,  and  not  from  any  lack  of  fertility 
in  the  soil  either.  That  treatment  will  kill 
alders  or  willow  bushes,  or  anything  else 
that  I  ever  had  anything  to  do  with.  While 
close  cropping  will  stimulate  growth  for  a 
time,  there  comes  a  time  when  it  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  breathe  or  die.  If  I  had  such  a 
pasture,  and  it  needed  renewing,  I  should 
adopt  a  method  which  I  have  found  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  on  old  meadows.  In  the  Spring  some 
morning  when  the  ground  was  frozen,  I 
should  collect  all  the  seed  that  had  accumu¬ 
lated  during  the  Winter  on  the  barn  floors  and 
around  the  feeding  places,  and  draw  it  to  the 
pasture,  and  with  a  shovel  scatter  it  over 
those  places  that  were  thinnest,  and  leave 
it  to  the  frost  and  rain  to  bury  the  seed  to  a 
proper  depth  for  germination.  If  the  wind  is 
blowing  quite  a  gale  at  the  time  of  scattering 
the  seed  so  much  the  better,  as  the  seed  will 
be  scattered  more  evenly,  and  to  a  much  wider 
extent.  Of  course  good  grass  seed  can  be 
purchased  and  sown  by  hand  or  with  a  seeder, 
and  left  to  cover  itself  in  the  same  way,  and 
with  us  that  method  of  getting  seed  into  the 
ground  is  entirely  practicable  and  seldom 
fails.  In  seeding  with  rye  it  is  always  done 
that  way.  The  Timothy  is  sown  in  the 
Fall  with  the  rye,  and  the  clover  in  the 
Spring  on  mornings  when  the  ground  is  froz¬ 
en.  Timothy  and  clover  are  about  the  only 
kinds  of  seed  sown  in  this  locality.  Orchard 
grass  and  Red-top  will  seed  themselves,  and 
Rlue-grass  is  unknown.  Of  course  the  stock 
would  have  to  be  kept  off  for  a  season,  and 
the  seed  given  a  chance  to  root,  and  it  should 
not  be  pastured  too  closely  for  a  year  or 
two-  H.  A.  G. 

New  York. 

Ashes  or  Chemicals. — We  need  to  know, 
as  far  as  possible,  what  plant  food  is  wanted 
most.  If  we  could  buy  ashes  for  $10.50  per 
ton,  or  in  place  of  this  could  buy  for  $10.50 
600  pounds  of  fresh  lime,  200  pounds  of  mu- 
liate  of  potash  and  400  pounds  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  16  per  cent,  should  prefer  chemicals, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  very  hard  to  get  good 

Many  of  them  analyze  all 
an,  stl11  do  not  seem  to  be  worth  very 

Ei,rV,'!leri  lve  c°me  t0  l,se  them.  Then  the 
ireight  on  a  ton  of  ashes  would  be  the  same  as 

«?Aton  of  P°tash  or  nitrate  of  soda.  For  the 
o ?  fL??.ey  shouid  take  the  000  pounds 
ashf  onn  ino’  200  Vounds  of  muriate  of  pot- 
m  r  poVnds  of  acid  Phosphate  for 

frnm  oh  ^  and  exPect  better  results  than 
rrom  the  ashes.  ethelbert  bliss. 

Massachusetts. 


Now  is 


You  have  heard  of  the  cow  that  gives  a  big  pail  of  milk  and  then  at  the 
last  moment  kicks  over  the  bucket  and  spoils  it  all? 

harvests ^it?  ab°Ut  the  man  wto  £rows  a  Sood  crop  of  grain  and  then  half 

You  wouldn’t  waste  half  your  crop. 

Of  course  not. 

But  why  waste  any  of  it? 

Why  not  get  it  all? 

As  the  boys  say,  “Every  little  bit  helps.” 

Every  little  bit  wasted ,  counts — and  counts  against  you  and  your  profits 
As  a  sensible  farmer,  you  can’t  afford  to  approach  harvest  time  without 
making  sure  that  you  are  ready  for  it  the  very  minute  that  your  grain  is  ready. 

1  ou  cannot  afford  to  depend  upon  a  harvesting  machine  that  wastes  even 
a  small  part  of  your  grain. 

You  cannot  afford  to  spend  your  money  for  a  “may-be-so”  harvesting 
machine  one  that  may  or  may  not  do  your  work  for  you  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
\  ou  cannot  afford  to  start  harvesting  with  a  machine  that  may  breakdown 
at  your  busiest  moment. 

You  cannot  afford  to  start  harvesting  with  a  machine  that  will  half  kill 
your  horses  before  your  grain  is  cut. 

You  cannot  afford  to  start  harvesting  with  a  machine  that  is  likely 
to  cause  delay  in  your  work.  J 

You  cannot  afford  to  take  chances. 

You  want  to  be  sure ,  and  now  is  the  time  to  make  sure. 

Go  to  the  Nearest 
Dealer 

Examine  for  yourself  the  line  of  standard  harvesting 
and  haying  machines  for  1906.  Get  a  catalogue  and  study 
their  construction.  You  will  find  in 

Champion,  Deering,  McCormick, 

Milwaukee,  Osborne,  Plano 

lines  harvesting  and  haying  machines  that  meet  your  every 
expectation  and  fill  your  every  requirement. 

They  are  right  in  principle  and  design,  for  they  are  the 
product  of  a  half  century’s  inventive  genius.  Every  improve¬ 
ment  that  the  best  mechanical  experts  of  the  world  have 
been  able  to  discover  or  devise  in  50  years  is  embodied  in 
their  construction.  That’s  why  they  are  so  convenient 
to  handle — why  they  do  their  work  so  well.  That  ex¬ 
plains  too  why  they  are  so  easy  on  man  and  horse — and 
why  they  waste  so  little  grain. 

They  are  right  in  materials,  for  their  manufactur¬ 
ers  by  co-operation  are  able  to  produce  and  select  the 
best  materials.  By  co-operation  they  are  able  to  own, 
control  and  operate  their  own  lumber  camps,  their  own 
iron  mines,  their  own  coal  mines,  their  own  coke  furnaces, 
their  own  steel  mills  and  other  sources  of  raw  materials,  thus 
being  sure  at  all  times  to  have  materials  for  making  their 
machines  of  the  highest  quality. 

They  are  right  in  workmanship,  because  the  demand  for 
these  standard  machines  is  so  great  that  immense  factories  are 
necessary  for  their  production,  and  their  manufacturers  are  able  to 
equip  the  factories  with  the  best  facilities  and  the  most  expert 
workmen  ?  v 

They  are  right  in  reputation,  for  they  have  by  their  own  merit 
survived  years  of  strenuous  competition.  They  gained  their  popular¬ 
ity  solely  on  their  merits.  They  retain  their  popularity  in  the  same 
way  .  They  are  used  all  over  the  world  solely  because  they  have  met 
the  demands  and  filled  the  requirements  of  grain-growers  and  grass- 
growers.  ° 

Is  not  that  iust  the  machine  you  need  for  your  harvest  for  1906? 

You  certainly  want  a  machine  with  a  reputation  behind  it— you 
cannot  afford  to  run  risks.  Where  can  you  find  a  machine  of  any  kind 
that  has  a  record  of  more  years  of  successful,  satisfactory  work  than 
you  know  these  machines  to  have  ? 

Can  l>avpU  3K?*a  ha7e.st,in«  °r  a  haying  machine  made  of  theright  materials.  No  machine 
enough  to  secure  s^good  3  tha“  haVS  these  macbines_few  manufacturers  are  fortunate 
a  machine  that  is  built  on  the  right  plan— that  “works  right”— that  is  con- 
successfiH  .standr8^  P»n?LlPle'  .T1ie  approval  of  the  grain  growers  of  the  whole  world— the 

these  thinU  ipnlh  e  »°f  th<;,test  ?f  years-the  ever  increasing  popularity  of  these  machines— 

uiese  tilings  tell  the  story  of  how  they  are  built  and  how  they  work, 

ve<dininaneaP»!ltt-1,?n:  ‘n  workmanship,  in  materials,  in  design— in  all  that  goes  to  make  good  har¬ 
vesting  and  haying  machines  they  are  right.  They  will  meet  your  every  requirement, 
can  you  afford  then  to  go  into  the  harvest  with  a  machine  that  may  fail  you? 

Can  you  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  a  “break  down”  at  a  critical  stage  of  your  harvesting? 
can  you  afford  to  waste  a  part — even  a  small  part — of  your  grain  or  grass? 

“get  a  good  ready  forharves?.”the  International  dealer*  secure  a  catalog,  inspect  these  machines,  and 

If  you  don’ t  know  an  International  dealer— write  to  us  for  the  name  and  address  of  one  nearest  you. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA.  CHICAGO.  V.  S.  A. 

(INCORPORATED) 

im? ReaPerB’  Headers, Header-Binders,  Com  Binders,  Cora  Shockers.  Corn  Pickers  Huskers 
H  .,-i^d?f8ACOr,n  8he»era .Mowers,  Hay  Tedders,  Hay  Rakes,  Hay  Loaders,  Sweep  Rakes  HlYsSeraHav 
BettSc^r^Wagcuis^indw'Twm^!1^^68’  Jacks-  Spreaders,  Weber  Wagons,  Columbus  Wagons* 


-  ^ 


Don’t 

buy  a 
Vehicle 
of  any 
kind  until 
you  get  our 
New  Vehicle 
Catalog 


iWe  Ship  on  30  Days  Trial 


Our 
Terms 
Are  the 
Most 

Liberal 
Ever 
Made. 


evpr  ttiaHa  linn’*  h,iua  ^  ■  very  large,  the  descriptions  are  complete  and  plain.  All  vehicles  shipped  direct  from  our  factory.  Prices  lowest 

ever  made,  yon  t  buy  a  vehicle  or  harness  until.you  get  our  1906  catalogue  and 


•ee  our  astonishingly  low  prices  and  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  made. 


MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Potato  Inquiries. — Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  Eldorado  potato,  the  potato  that 
has  created  such  a  furore  in  Great  Britain 
the  past  three  years?  Mr.  Okas.  Needham  of 
Withersden,  Lincolnshire,  England,  obtained 
from  a  one-half  ounce  potato  of  this  variety 
,'i<il  pounds  in  one  year,  largest  hill  weigh¬ 
ing  141/,  pounds,  largest  potato  weighing  two 
pounds  and  100  weighing  100  pounds  (these 
were  from  the  361  pounds  raised  from  this 
one-half  ounce  potato).  The  Eldorado  was 
also  sold  in  Fall  of  1903  by  Geo.  Massey,  14 
pounds  for  $7,000,  and  in  the  Spring  of  1904 
Alfred  Dunham  paid  $250  for  a  five-ounce 
one,  smaller  ones  selling  in  February  of  1904 
at  the  rate  of  $1,250  per  pound.  Eldorado 
is  claimed  to  be  absolutely  blight  and  disease 
proof;  it  is  this,  together  with  its  wonderful 
vigor,  and  its  enormous  cropping  Qualities 
that  caused  such  a  sensation.  We  imported 
some  last  year  direct  from  the  originator  at  a 
cost  of  $1 6  per  pound.  We  cut  to  single  eyes, 
planted  with  complete  fertilizer,  after  sod  at 
rate  of  two  tons  to  acre,  and  got  from  one 
pound  148  pounds.  They  are  of  the  most 
handsome  appearence,  nearly  round,  white 
russeted  skin,  eyes  nearly  level  with  skin, 
and,  in  fact,  we  grow  some  30  different 
kinds  for  oiir  seed  trade,  but  we  have 
no  half  so  fine  appearing  potato.  Potatoes 
on  both  sides  of  these  (wet,  heavy  muck)  rot¬ 
ted  fully  30  per  cent  and  not  an  Eldorado 
had  a  speck,  and  has  not  at  this  date.  Al¬ 
though  they  were  planted  only  single  eyes, 
tliev  seemed  to  stool  out  beneath  the  surface, 
and  four  and  five  stalks  came  up;  you  would 
think  we  had  planted  a  good-sized  potato 
there.  s.  b. 

Beachville,  Ont. 

References  were  made  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  to  the  astonishing  prices  paid  for 
Eldorado  and  other  new  seedling  potatoes 
in  England  in  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
August  27,  1904,  and  January  14,  1905, 
and  also  to  the  probability  that  the  hur¬ 
ried  methods  then  in  use  to  increase 
stocks  of  the  most  highly  exploited  varie¬ 
ties  would  tend  to  reduce  their  vitality 
and  render  them  liable  to  the  very  dis¬ 
eases  to  which  they  were  claimed  to  be 
resistant  and  even  immune.  Late  corre¬ 
spondence  emphatically  confirms  this 
view.  Thousands  of  tons  of  the  new 
stunners  are  said  to  be  rotting  in  storage. 
The  boom  is  dead,  sales  being  almost  at 
a  standstill,  though  the  highly  praised 
new  sorts  are  freely  offered  for  seed  pur¬ 
poses  at  prices  running  from  two  to  10 
cents  a  pound.  Eldorado  comes  out  with 
about  the  best  reputation  of  the  lot,  and 
is  considered  as  well  worth  trial  by  all 
interested.  It  is  claimed  by  those  in  po¬ 
sition  to  know  to  be  really  an  extra  fine 
cropper,  of  good  quality  and  resistant  to 
rot  under  any  reasonable  method  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  We  are  glad  to  learn  it  has 
been  grown  on  this  side  with  good  suc¬ 
cess. 

Please  tell  us  something  further  about  this 
new  Solanum  Coromersoni,  violet  potato.  I 
have  not  noticed  it  being  mentioned  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  or  other  farm  papers.  x.  J. 

Cuba,  Mo. 

Solanum  Commersoni  was  referred  to 
at  some  length  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  Septem¬ 
ber  10,  1904,  and  on  page  44  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume.  There  is  much  confusion 
concerning  the  botany  of  the  various  wild 
potatoes  or  edible  tuberous-rooted  Sola- 
nums,  but  S.  Commersoni,  first  discovered 
growing  in  the  swamps  of  Uruguay,  is 
regarded  as  a  quite  distinct  species.  The 
tubers  in  the  wild  type  are  bitter  and 
unfit  for  human  food,  but  are  readily 
eaten  by  cattle.  It  has  been  most  enthu¬ 
siastically  cultivated  for  several  years  by 
French  experimenters,  and  under  their 
treatment  has  been  greatly  modified,  sev¬ 
eral  promising  varieties  having  been  devel¬ 
oped  through  varied  culture,  selection  and 
hybridization  with  commercial  potatoes. 
The  new  violet-colored  variety  raised  by 
M.  Labergerie,  Verrieres,  France,  is  re¬ 
garded  as  most  promising,  and  is  being 
first  disseminated  this  season.  The  tubers 
are  large  and  the  plant  is  claimed  to  be 
extraordinarily  vigorous,  and  productive 
beyond  any  variety  of  ordinary  potato. 
It  grows  in  heavy  and  even  swampy 
ground  where  other  potatoes  fail,  is  prac¬ 
tically  immune  from  d  sease,  and  resists 
frost  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  flesh 
is  greenish,  but  claimed  to  be  of  fine  qual¬ 
ity  when  cooked.  It  will  interest  read¬ 
ers  to  know  that  this  promising  novelty 
can  be  obtained  from  J.  M.  Thorburn  & 
Co.,  36  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City, 
in  small  quantities  for  trial,  at.  a  cost  of 
about  $1  the  pound.  So  far  as  we  know 
it  has  not  yet  been  tested  in  this  country, 
having  only  been  obtained  by  the  origina¬ 
tor  in  1901.  This  Commersoni  variety  is 
said  greatly  to  resemble  an  old  disease- 
proof  form  of  the  common  potato  known 
as  Blue  Giant,  but  M.  Labergerie  says  it  is 
an  absolutely  distinct  variety. 

Forcing  Lily-of-the- Valley. — It  is  not 
generally  known  that  the  Convallaria,  or 
lily-of-the-valley,  the  sweetest  and  dainti¬ 
est  of  all  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  is  na¬ 
tive  to  our  country  as  well  as  Europe.  To 
be  sure  it  is  only  sparingly  found  wild  on 
a  few  high  mountains  of  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas,  but  is  now  naturalized,  chiefly 
in  its  imported  form,  about  nearly  every 
old  homestead  in  the  land.  We  do  not 


know  how  abundant  it  originally  was  in 
Europe,  but  it  early  became  dispersed 
throughout  all  civilized  communities  of 
the  northern  part  of  that  continent.  The 
roots  are  grown  by  the  million  for  com¬ 
mercial  export  in  Germany,  Holland  and 
France,  and  form  a  considerable  item  in 
the  bulk  of  our  horticultural  importations. 
The  crowns,  consisting  of  a  rhizome  or 
rootstock  with  fibrous  roots  and  a  plump 
bud  or  “pip”  are  imported  in  bundles  of 
25  in  cases  of  damp  moss,  and  are  held 
perfectly  dormant  in  cold  storage  until 
needed  for  blooming  at  any  season  of  the 
year.  They  endure  any  degree  of  frost 
without  harm,  and  are  always  frozen  if 
the  season  allows,  just  previous  to  start¬ 
ing  into  growth,  though  the  chilly  treat¬ 
ment  they  endure  in  storage  is  usually 
sufficient  to  induce  normal  development. 

Rushed  Into  Bloom. — Florists  have 
continual  need  of  the  graceful  and  frag¬ 
rant  blooms,  and  force  the  crowns  in  suc¬ 
cessive  batches  as  needed.  They  are 
thickly  bedded  in  pots  or  trays  of  moss 
and  loam,  well  watered,  and  placed  in  a 
dim  light  near  the  heating  pipes  until 
buds  show,  then  given  increased  light  to 
green  the  foliage.  The  whole  process 
from  planting  to  cutting  blooms,  under 
expert  management,  is  accomplished  in 
three  weeks.  Pots  of  excellently  grown 
“valley,”  as  this  lovely  plant  is  termed  in 
the  florists’  trade,  are  shown  in  Fig.  121, 
first  page.  The  crowns  were  undoubtedly 
of  the  best  quality,  as  every  one  appears 
to  carry  its  raceme  of  bells,  and  the 
result  is  highly  successful  from  the  pro¬ 
fessional  standpoint,  where  every  inch  of 
space  must  be  utilized  to  produce  sprays 
for  cutting,  but  the  plants  are  too  crowd¬ 
ed  for  good  decorative  effect.  For  win¬ 
dow  garden  purposes  six  or  eight  crowns 
in  a  five-inch  pot  would  be  thick  enough. 
The  directions  for  the  house  culture  of 
Convallaria  crowns  given  in  the  Woman 
and  Home  Department  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
page  274,  are  so  practical  and  proved  so 
successful  in  actual  trial  that  they  are 
here  reprinted : 

Directions  for  forcing  lily-of-the-valley  in 
the  house  sound  rather  complicated  as  given 
by  most  authorities,  with  their  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  sphagnum  moss,  70  degrees  of  hear, 
etc.  We  have  been  very  successful  this  year 
and  last,  without  any  “fussing.”  or  any  un¬ 
usual  conditions.  We  buy  strong  crowns  in 
January  and  February,  providing  for  a  suc¬ 
cession.  They  are  planted  in  pots  or  pans, 
in  any  soil  convenient — clear  sand  would  do 
equally  well.  The  soil  is  watered,  and  they 
are  put  in  a  dark  cellar  where  we  keep  po¬ 
tatoes  for  a  week  or  10  days,  when  a  few  are 
brou  lit  up  to  the  light,  as  convenience  al¬ 
lows.  First  they  are  put  on  a  mantel  behind 
the  kitchen  stove  for  a  week,  where  the  warm 
moist  air  forces  them  rapidly;  then  they 
spend  about  a  week  in  the  north  window  of 
the  kitchen,  which  quickly  greens  the  tender 
leaves.  From  this  they  are  transferred  to  an 
east  window  in  the  dining  room,  where  the 
temperature  is  from  60  to  70.  By  the  fourth 
week  they  are  fully  open,  with  tender  green 
leaves  and  fragrant  bells. 

There  is  only  one  true  species  of  lily- 
of-the-valley,  Convallaria  majalis,  though 
Solomon’s  seal,  and  other  related  plants 
were  formerly  included  in  the  genus.  The 
American  and  European  forms  are  essen¬ 
tially  alike,  though  the  latter  has  re¬ 
ceived  by  far  the  greater  horticultural  at¬ 
tention.  The  best  crowns  are  grown  in 
Germany,  and  are  the  result  of  not  less 
than  three  to  five  years  of  careful  culture. 
An  excellent  large-flowered  strain,  culti¬ 
vated  in  France  under  the  name  of  For¬ 
tin’s  variety,  is  especially  suited  for  nat¬ 
uralizing  in  the  border  or  in  rich,  deep 
soil  in  the  dooryard.  It  is  later  in  bloom 
and  does  not  force  well,  but  produces  long 
racemes  of  very  large  wide-open  bells  of 
rich  fragrance  and  great  purity  of  color, 
and  has  in  addition  especially  large  and 
handsome  foliage.  There  are  red  and 
double-flowered  varieties  of  the  common 
form,  but  they  are  not  highly  regarded. 
The  best  imported  crowns  of  the  ordinary 
type  are  offered  at  50  to  75  cents  the 
bundle  of  25.  Fortin’s  variety  does  not 
appear  to  be  offered  in  this  country. 

w.  v.  f. 

mm  "SCALECIDE'mn 

If  YOU  will  guarantee  to  cover  the 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 

WE  will  guarantee  to  kill  it  without  injury  to  the 
tree.  Can  we  do  any  more  ?  Yes,  lowest  cost.  Price 

in  bbls.,  50c. per  gal.;  10  gal.  cans,  $6; 5  gal.  cans,  $3.25;  1  gal.  cans, 
$1,  f.  o.  b.  N.  Y.  One  gal.  makes  21  gals,  spray  by  simply  adding 
water.  For  particulars  and  circular,  address 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  11  Broadway,  New  York. 


Don’t  Raise  Bugs 

in  your  orchards  and  gardens  but  get 
rid  of  them  by  using 

DEMING 
SPRAY  PUMPS 

Hand  or  Power  Outfits  Century, 
Success,  Knapsack.  Good  for  all' 
kinds  of  Spraying  and  Whitewashing. 

Everything  for  WATER  SUPPLY 

Pumps,  Wind  Mills,  Tanks,  Gasoline 
Pumps,  Pneumatic  System. 
Write  foi'  Catalogue  R. 

R.B.  CARTER  CO.,  47  Dey  St,  Jew  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 

SPRAY,  SPRAY, 
SPRAY 

your  trees  for  the 

Codling  Moth  and  All  Leaf 
Eating  Insects  with  the 
Best  and  Safest  Poison 
which  is 

Swift’s 

Arsenate  of  Lead 

IT  WILL  NOT  BURN  AND 
IT  STICKS 
MADE  ONLY  BY  THE 

Merrimac  Chemical  Co., 

33  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Write  for  free  booklet. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

W.  S.  Stevens,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Benton,  Hall  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Williamson  Produce  Co., Quincy,  Ill. 

McPike  Drug  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

C.  S.  Martin  &  Co.,  Salt  Lnke.  Utah. 

Woodward,  Clark  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Langley,  Michaels  Co..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

San.  Monte  Fruit  Co.,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

INSIST  ON  HAVING  SWIFT'S. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD’S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri .  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti¬ 
cide.  5d-lb.  kegs.  $2.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  $4.50;  half  barrel, 
270  lb.,  3%c  per  l b ;  barrel.425  lb. .  3!4c.  Send  for  booklet. 

JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  great  soil  improver  for  Peas,  Beans,  Clovers,  &c. 
Write  for  prices  and  circular.  GRIFFITH  &  TUR¬ 
NER  CO.,  211  N.  Paca  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FARMERS— SAVE  25^ 

Get  a  Perfection  Sprayer.  Spray  your  A  n  |\  ■  |l 

trees,  potatoes,  vines— everything.  Will  pay  I®  11  J  g  M  B 
for  itself  first  season.  Hand  and  horse  power  %  UU  fa  ■ 
combined.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue — free.  1  I 

Thomas  Peppler,  Box  45.  Hightstown,  N.  J.  V  I  IS  HI 


More  Power  Spraying  outfits  with 
our  1 H*  and  2'g  H.  P.  AIR-COOLED 
Engines  are  used  titan  till  others  com¬ 
bined.  No  water  to  freeze  or  carry. 
It  is  light.  Write  for  Catalog  5  on 
Engines  for  Power  and  Spraying. 


R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 


GAIN  ACRES 


by  clearing  that  stumpy  piece 
lof  land  THE  ltKKCTLKS 
Jstump  Puller  pulls  any  stump. 

_  ^ Saves  time,  labor  and  money. 

Catalog  free.  Hercules  Mfe.  Co..  Deot.  p$  .  Centerville. ia. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


For  Mend-a-Rip 

Greatly  improved.  Better  than  ever. 
z=sj  Does  all  kinds  of  light  and  heavy 
riveting  and 
stitching. 
Saves  i tf 

.  cost  many  times  ft  year.  A  per- 

I  feet  Hand  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter 
combined.  Notice  the  Automatic  Spacer 
which  makes  neat,  even  stitching.  To 

show  it  means  a  sale.  Agents  make 

-  $3  to  $15  a  day.  One  agent  made  $20  first 

•  day  and  writes  to  hurry  machines  to  him.  Write  forspeo- 

«.i  T  v.  Pootp  Pmmflrv  Hu  Ttan.  237  Fredericktown.0 


INDRURO  ID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coatiner  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong-  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 


kT«ADl  PJJMP 


To  introduce  our  patented  pumps  in  eve4> 
county,  wo  will  send  one  pump 
to  the  first  to  write  accepting  our 
special  Offer.  Write  to-day. 
A  Wooden  Pump  made 
Of  Iron.  Just  remove  fulcrum 
and  handle  to  remove  suck- 
leather.  Stock  made  of  steel,  base 
adjus table,  brass  drain  cock  prevents 
freezing.  Guaranteed, 
repairs  done  quickly  aliovo  ground. 


“No  Trix 


•"‘Williams”  Pump 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Fruit  Packages 

OUR  SPECIALTY 


BERRY  BASKETS 
ALL  SIKES 


PEACH  BASKETS 
ALL  SIZES 


GRAPE  BASKETS 


Best  quality  goods.  Factory  prices. 

Berry,  Peach  and  Grape  Crates,  etc. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


AUTO-POP, 

AUTO-SPRAY. 

Great  cleaning  attachment  on  per¬ 
fect  compressed  air  sprayer.  Note 
how  easy — cleans  nozzle  every  time 
used,  saves  half  the  mixture.  Brass 
pump,  4  gal.  tank.  12 pi unger strokes 
compresses  air  to  spray  %  acre.  We  manu¬ 
facture  the  largest  lino  in  America  of  high 
grade  hand  and  power  sprayers.  Catalog  free. 
Write  Ui  if  you  want  agency* 

E.  C.  BROWN  CO.t 
28  Jay  St..  Rochaater,  X,  Y. 


It  Is  Worth  While 

Buy  a  machine  that  does  the  work 
right —  that  cleaus  its  strainer 
automatically  with  a  brush  , 
mixes  liquid  mechanically  so  that 
oliage  is  never  burned,  but  gets 
ts  due  proportion. 

Empire  King,  and 
Orchard  Monarch 

do  these  things.  They  throw  lit  eat 
■pray,  are  easiest  to  work  and  they 
never  clog.  You  ought  to  know 
more  about  them.  Write  for  in¬ 
struction  book  on  spraying,  form¬ 
ulas,  etc.  Mailed  free. 

FIELD  FORCE  PI  MP  CO., 

No.  2  11th  St.  ,  Elmira,  X.  Y. 


COLES  &  COMPANY 

109  &  111  Warren  St.,  New  York. 

Established  1884. 


THE  CALDWELL 
Galvanized 

Steel  Tanks 

Are  cheaper  tban  wood 
and  do  not  rust.  Sizes 
up  to  1000  gallons  capa¬ 
city  shipped  set  up. 

Write  for  delivered 
prices  and  catalogue. 

W-  E.  CALDWELL  CO 
Louisville,  Ky. 


MACHINERY 


CSDE 

Best  and  cheapest, 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Wat. r  St., 
SYRACUSE,  N.  1, 


"  e-Power  Spramotor 


Will  pay  for  itself  the  first  season 
in  removing  wild  mustard  from 
your  fields. 

Automatic  in  action  throughout; 
everything  under  control  of  driver 
without  stopping. 

Machine  automatically  stops  at 
125  lbs.  pressure,  starting  again  at 
100  lbs. 

Tell  us  your  needs.  You  will 
get  expert  advice. 

Our  86-page  Treatise  D  free. 
Agents  wanted. 

SPRAMOTOR  CO., 


BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


LONDON, CAN. 


1906. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Farm  and  Home;. — What  do  I  think  of 
the  weather?  Perhaps  some  of  you  older 
men  may  recall  a  time  ’way  back  in  your 
dancing  days  when  you  expected  to  go  to 
church  with  the  finest  girl  in  the  village 
and  make  all  the  other  young  fellows 
weary.  You  assumed  too  much,  and  when 
church  time  came  you  had  to  sit  by  and 
see  the  young  woman  walk  with  some 
one  else !  There  was  no  audible  remark 
that  would  do  justice  to  the  occasion, 
and  I  know  of  nothing  suitable  as  I  look 
out  of  the  window  and  see  the  snow 
piled  high  over  our  well  selected  plans. 
It  wouldn’t  be  so  bad  if  the  snow  were 
melting,  but  Jack  Frost  is  nailing  it 
down  tight.  The  mercury  was  reported  at 
only  four  above  in  the  valley  a  few  miles 
away.  As  it  was  a  still  night  that  means 
about  10  on  our  hills,  and  the  peach  buds 
may  yet  be  safe.  I  wouldn’t  bet  on  them — 
at  least  nothing  more  valuable  than  our 
chances  for  planting  peas  by  April  1. 

.  .  .  It  is  hard  to  view  this  snowy 
prospect  and  at  the  same  time  nurse  a 
good  case  of  “shingles”  with  a  good  show 
of  philosophy.  The  disease  has  reached 
the  point  where  there  is  a  rusty  augur  en¬ 
tering  your  breastbone  and  coming  out  at 
the  back,  and  everyone  who  talks  to  you 
gives  the  handle  a  turn !  However,  there 
are  plenty  of  russet  apples  left,  and  plenty 
of  other  things  to  be  thankful  for.  .  .  . 

For  example,  “Chessie”  has  presented  us 
with  a  fine  litter  of  pigs.  She  is  a  pure 
bred  Cheshire,  and  her  eight  children  are 
like  eight  peas  from  the  same  pod.  I  like 
this  breed.  The  sow  is  gentle  and  good- 
natured,  and  rather  more  than  human  in 
her  care  for  the  little  things.  I  expect 
to  keep  about  a  dozen  hogs  this  Summer 
in  the  orchard  and  cow  peas.  “Chessie” 
looks  like  a  good  dairy  sow — that  is,  she 
appears  to  give  plenty  of  milk  for  her 
family.  We  might  learn  philosophy  from 
her  too.  Regardless  of  the  snow  and  the 
frozen  plans  outside  she  stretches  out  in 
her  warm  nest  with  a  watchful  eye  upon 
her  children.  Let  Philip  come  and  she 
grunts  with  satisfaction.  Let  a  rat  crawl 
in  with  a  cruel  eye  on  one  of  her  beauties 
and  “Chessie”  is  at  him  like  a  tiger.  The 
path  of  destiny  for  all  of  them  leads  only 
to  pork,  and  yet  “Chessie”  stays  by  her  job 
as  though  she  were  training  two  presi¬ 
dents,  two  kings  and  four  queens  who  are 
to  change  the  world’s  history!  Surely 
we  have  here  a  sermon  in  a  hogpen !  .  . 

There  are  aDout  35  chicks  out  already, 
nine  hens  staying  by  their  eggs  with  more 
or  less  patience,  and  an  incubator  filled 
with  eggs  in  the  cellar.  I  cannot  brag 
about  out  great  egg  yield  yet,  though  the 
R.  I.  Reds  are  still  doing  first-rate.  .  .  . 
Brownie,  our  youngest  colt,  is  developing 
into  a  great  horse.  She  is  less  nervous 
and  highstrung  than  her  elder  sister, 
Beauty,  yet  with  nerve  and  speed  enough 
to  suit  us.  We  have  her  broken  to  har¬ 
ness  fairly  well,  and  shall  give  her  light 
work  through  the  Summer.  As  for  Beau¬ 
ty,  she  is  for  sale,  being  too  fast  and  too 
tireless  for  us.  .  .  .We  may  find  fault 

with  the  snow  for  holding  up  our  plans, 
but  the  children  have  no  criticism  to  offer 
as  they  coast  over  the  hard  crust.  Our 
hills  make  elegant  coasting,  and  to  a  child, 
this  skimming  over  the  smooth  surface 
is  far  more  desirable  than  plowing  the 
soil  and  planting  potatoes.  A  boy  may 
fall  off  the  sled  and  plow  the  skin  off 
his  face  until  he  looks  like  a  prizefighter — 
the  day  after.  He  would  be  ready  for  an¬ 
other  round,  while  a  single  blow  from  a 
hoe  on  the  shin  would  prove  a  fearful 
affliction. 

Bad  Roads. — A  reader  in  Illinois  paints 
this  dark  picture  of  the  road  question : 

The  Hope  Farm  Man  says,  on  page  237, 
concerning  parcels  post,  that  where  there  is  a 
rural  route  the  local  storekeeper  could  do 
a  great  business  with  farmers.  We  would 
like  to  ask  the  Hope  Farmer  how  the  post¬ 
man  could  deliver  an  additional  lot  of  goods, 
when  here  in  central  Illinois  he  cannot 
deliver  the  regular  mail  at  times,  only  the 
lighter  portion  of  it.  At  times  it  becomes 
almost  necessary  to  wear  a  life  preserver  to 
keep  above  the  mud,  and  this  is  not  for  a 
day  or  two.  but  often  from  six  to  eight  weeks, 
and  at  the  time  of  year  when  the  parcels 
post  business  would  be  the  largest,  if  the 
parcels  could  be  delivered.  No,  we  think  the 
time  is  not  ripe  yet  for  parcels  post  in  this 
country.  There  are  some  reforms  badly  needed 
in  our  present  postal  system  first.  One  of 
them  is  for  postmasters  to  be  elected  by  the 
people,  as  well  as  United  States  Senators. 
Then  we  would  have  postmasters  with  more 
civil  tongues,  and  they  would  be  the  servants 
of  the  people  instead  of  a  little  political 
gang,  which  dictates  who  shall  have  the  office. 
Perhaps  in  the  future  flying  machines  may 
become  as  plentiful  and  cheap  as  bicycles. 
Then  will  be  the  time  to  talk  parcels  post, 
as  the  postman  can  then  snap  his  fingers  at 
the  mire  and  the  clay.  h.  s.  m. 

Canton,  Illinois. 

This  man  sends  a  newspaper  clipping 
which  states  that  the  rural  mail  carrier 
walks  and  leads  his  horse  over  half  his 
route — patrons  meeting  him  and  doing 
the  rest.  That  beats  anything  we  have 
in  our  country.  1  wish  we  could  send 
about  a  million  carloads  of  our  rocks  out 
to  that  country  for  road  building.  Does 
our  friend  claim  that  because  he  lives  in 
the  mud  those  of  us  who  have  better  roads 
should  be  deprived  of  parcels  post?  In 


New  Jersey  better  postage  facilities  would 
lead  to  better  roads  every  time,  is  it  not 
tough  on  those  of  us  who  arc  willing  to 
pay  taxes  and  make  good  roads  to  be 
denied  our  rights  because  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  the  postmen  have  to  walk? 
It  will  be  necessary  to  keep  on  wearing 
a  life  preserver  on  that  road  until  public 
spirit  is  strong  enough  to  demand  better 
roads.  Once  get  a  taste  of  the  benefit 
from  a  parcels  post  and  the  roads  would 
be  improved.  If  you  claim  they  cannot  be 
improved  why  hold  up  other  sections 
where  such  improvement  is  possible? 
“Not  ripe  yet?”  In  our  country  the  time 
is  so  far  past  ripe  that  some  of  our  com¬ 
mon  rights  are  rotting!  As  for  electing 
postmasters  by  popular  vote,  I  favor  that, 
as  I  do  anything  to  get  patronage  away 
from  the  politicians. 

Youthful  Apple  Eaters. — It  seems  that 
the  apple  eating  habit  is  taking  a  strong 
hold  upon  some  young  Americans.  Here 
is  the  latest : 

I  notice  in  tbe  issue  of  March  10  a  note 
from  Mrs.  J.  E.  W.,  saying  she  has  a  boy 
eating  his  apple  a  day  at  the  age  of  eight 
months,  thereby  laying  claim  to  the  champion¬ 
ship.  You  must  get  up  a  little  earlier  than 
that,  Airs.  J.  E.  W..  for  our  girl  was  a 
member  of  the  League  at  five  months.  She 
began  by  playing  with  bright  red  apples,  and 
once  chancing  to  bruise  a  small  one.  learned 
the  taste.  From  then  on  she  has  had  to  have 
her  apple  every  day,  and  would  eat  a  soft, 
good-sized  Winesap  or  Greening  in  two  in¬ 
stallments  each  day  at  six  months.  At  that 
time  she  weighed  23  pounds.  Inflammation 
of  the  lungs  cut  her  down  to  19  pounds,  and 
she  has  been  all  Winter  fighting  her  way 
back  to  25  pounds  at  10  months.  Six  teeth, 
with  more  coming,  and  a  scrapper.  Who’s 
next?  f.  b.  h. 

That  seems  to  be  the  limit  for  age. 
Now,  I  have  perhaps  done  as  much  as  any 
one  to  encourage  apple  eating,  but  I  feel 
as  if  I  ought  to  put’ on  a  little  shade  right 
here.  A  little  stomach  with  only  six 
months’  service  is  a  tender  place  for  tough 
apple  skin.  I  should  be  careful  about  let¬ 
ting  those  little  ones  gnaw  at  a  whole 
apple.  Better  scrape  fine  mellow  fruit 
with  a  spoon,  and  let  the  children  eat  the 
pulp.  I  am  looking  to  the  future — when 
these  children  will  grow  up  to  do  their 
full ‘duty  at  the  apple  barrel.  Better  let 
them  go  softly  on  the  pulp  to  begin  with. 

Heaves  in  a  I-Iorse. — Ever  since  I 
bought  old  “Bird”  and  found  that  she  was 
affected  with  broken  wind  I  have  been 
besieged  by  people  who  want  to  know  how 
to  cure  “heaves”  in  a  horse.  This  brings 
up  painful  memories  to  me.  T  remember 
how  we  started  home  with  that  fine  white 
mare — thinking  we  had  been  a  little  too 
sharp  for  a  horse  jockey,  only  to  find  the 
poor  thing  puffing  and  wheezing  like  a 
grampus  before  she  had  gone  five  miles ! 
Such  letters  as  the  following  appeal  to 
me : 

Will  some  one  tell  me  what  to  give  to  a 
horse  that  has  tbe  heaves?  I  recently  pur¬ 
chased  an  eight-year-old  mare  that  is  all  right 
every  way  except  the  heaves,  and  I  have 
heard  that  it  can  be  cured.  After  I  drive 
her  for  half  a  mile  one  can  hardly  notice 
that  she  has  it,  but  when  standing  in  the 
barn  or  a  long  pull  she  heaves  badly.  L.  n. 

Michigan. 

I  sent  this  to  one  of  the  ablest  veterin¬ 
arians  in  the  country.  He  says,  which  I 
know  to  be  true,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
prescribe  for  a  case  which  cannot  be  seen, 
and  about  which  little  is  known.  How¬ 
ever,  he  gives  the  following  general 
statement,  which  I  hope  will  help  some¬ 
body. 

Advanced  heaves,  or  after  structural 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  lungs,  is  an  in¬ 
curable  disease.  The  condition  may  be  ameli¬ 
orated  to  some  extent  by  attention  to  hygiene 
and  diet.  The  food.  Including  the  hay,  should 
be  moistened.  A  pint  of  molasses  diluted 
with  three  pints  of  water  and  the  mixture 
sprinkled  over  the  hay,  and  a  portion  with 
the  grain,  will  be  found  useful.  As  there  is 
more  or  less  liability  of  nutrition  being  af¬ 
fected.  the  general  condition  of  the  animal 
should  be  kept  up  by  the  use  of  tonics.  The 
following  prescription,  in  connection  with 
proper  hygiene  and  diet,  has  proven  quite 
satisfactory  for  a  full-sized  horse:  Powdered 
mix  vomica.  314  ounces:  powdered  arsenic, 
three  drams:  powdered  Digitalis  leaves,  one 
ounce;  powdered  belladonna  leaves,  3  Ms 
ounces.  Mix  and  divide  into  30  powders. 
Give  one  powder  daily  with  the  moistened 
feed.  h.  w.  C. 


A  Buggy  Bargain 


Buy  it  on  a  Plan  so  You 
Know  You  Have  a  Bargain 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 


You  deal  with  the  factory.  30  Days  Trial. 

You  can  test  its  quality  foryourself  and  see  that 
its  price  is  about  half  the  local  dealers’  price. 

GUARANTEED  TWO  YEARS 

We  insure  you  against  any  loss  if  a  flaw  de¬ 
velops  in  either  workmanship  or  material  with¬ 
in  that  time.  Do  you  want  a  vehicle  of  that 
kind  sold  that  way?  Anything  you  need  in  ve¬ 
hicle  line  on  just  that  plan.  Send  today  for 
manufacturers'  catalog.  Address  Dept.  N 

The  Apex  Mfg.  Co.,  Bloomington,  III. 


SAVE  SIO.OO. 


You  can  do  this  if  you  buy  your 
Carriage  of  us.  Ask  about  it. 


No.  118S  Top  Buggy, 

Price,  -  -  $50.00. 


If  you  intend  to  buy  a  carriage  and  want  to 
get  full  value  for  your  money,  write  to  us  for 
our  new  Carriage  Catalogue  and  Wholesale 
Price  List.  We  can  show  you  70  different  styles 
of  high  grade  vehicles  at  the  lowest  prices 
ever  quoted  on  this  grade  of  work.  Our 
catalogue  is  free. 

ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  CO., 

P.O.  Drawer,  No.  1002.  ROCHESTER.  N.Y# 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

ai.d  8t*Dd  4  Buggy  Wheel*.  Steel  Tire  on  . 

With  Rubber  Tires  $1  8.50.  I  mf*.  wheels  ^  to  4  in. 
tread.  Top  Buggies,  $28-75:  Harness  $4.25.  Write  for 
catalog.  Learn  how  to  buy  direct.  Repair  Wheels  $3.75. 
Wagon  Umbrella  FREK.W.R.  BOOB,  Cincinnati,©. 


From  Our  Factory 


TO 

you. 

Before  you  buy  a  Vehicle  or 
Harness,  write  for  our  free 
catalog.  Our  line  is  complete, 
embracing  all  styles.  We  build 
Runabouts  from  $22  up, 
Top  Buggies  $28  up,  Sur- 
ries  $42  up,  etc.  Our  new 
style  850  AUTO  TOP 
Buggy  is  the  wonder  of 
the  vehicle  world.  Better 
write  for  particulars. 
Our  large  free  catalog  tells  about  our  no-money- 
with-order-plan,  2  years  guaranty,  freight  offer  and 
30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

Write  today  for  Free  Money-Saving  Catalogue. 

U.  S.  BUCCY  &  CART  CO., 

Sta.  '327  Cincinnati,  O, 


STEEL 

drums 

EEL. 
FRAME 


LAND  ROLLER 

Get  catalogue 
Tread 

Powers,  Grain 
tors,  Hand  and 
Corn  Shellers,  Grind¬ 
ing  Mill,  Corn  Plant¬ 
ers,  Cultivators,  Steam 
and  Gasoline  Engines, 

8  to  25  horse,  mounted  or  stationery,  etc. 

THE  MESSEN  GER  MEG.  CO„  Tutuiny,  Fa. 


EXACT  WEIGHT 

STEEL  LEVERS,  DOUBLE  BEAM,  6  TON  14x8 

Wagon  Scales 

On  trial.  Pay  when  satisfied. 
TRUE  WEIGHT  CO., 

Box  No.  5  BINGHAMTON  N.Y. 


33  Years  Selling  Direct 


Our  vehicles  and  harness  have 
been  sold  direct  from  our  factory 
to  user  for  a  third  of  a  century. 
We  ship  for  examination  and  ap¬ 
proval  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  You  are  out  nothing 
if  not  satisfied  as 
to  stylo  quality, 
and  price. 

We  are  the  Largest 
Manufacturers 
In  the  World 

selling  direct  to  the 
consumer  exclu¬ 
sively.  We  make  200 
styles  of  Vehicles, 

65  styles  of  Harness. 

Send  for  large  free 
catalog. 


No.  721-K.  Driving  Wagon  with  Large 
Phaeton  Style  Seat  and  l->£  in.  Cushion 
tires.  Price  complete,  $65.50.  As  good  as 
sells  for  $25  more. 


No.  309.  Canopy  Top  Surrey.  Price  complete  $83. 
As  good  as  sells  for  $35  more. 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO., 
Elkhart,  Indiana. 


There  are  reasons 

Let  Us  “Show  You  ” 

How  and  why  we  can  sell  you  this  §75.00  Buggy 
for  §40.00.  Investigate,  we  will  help  you.  Ask 
for  our  200  page  illustrated  Style 
Book  Free.  You  are  not  prepared 
to  get  the  best  for  your  money  un¬ 
til  you  have  it.  Wheels  and  gears 
made  of  selected  “Shell  Bark” 
Hickory,  rolled  steel  tires,  forged 
steel  axles,  oil  tempered  springs, 
Old  fashioned  oil  and  lead  hand 
painting.  We  ship  on  approval, 
without  one  cent  in  advance,  when 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

with  a  written  guarantee  for  Two  Years.  Money  refunded  on  all  purchases  not  satisfactory.  You 
Save  Dealers’  Profits.  We  build  150  styles  of  Vehicles,  50  styles  of  Harness.  Ask  the 

UNION  BUGGY  CO.,  No.  75  Saginaw  St.,  Pontiac,  filch. 


desired,  and  give 


“How  Good  Buggies  Are  Made” 

I  have  written  a  book  about  buggies  which  goes  into  details  to  such  an 
extent  that  when  you  have  read  it,  you  can  tell  whether  any  buggy  is  worth 
buying  or  not.  I  want  to  send  you  this  book  and  our  new  1906  Split  Hick¬ 
ory  Vehicle  Catalogue  FREE.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  we  prove  that  our 
$50  Split  Hickory  Special  Top  Buggy  is  as  good  as  we  say;  how  you  can 
save  $25  when  you  buy  direct  from  us.  I  want  you  to  know  about  our 
big  new  Factory,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  making  of  Split  Hickory 
Special  Top  Buggies.  Thousands  of  Split  Hickory  Specials  are  in  use 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  country.  Let  me  send  you  testimonials  from 
people  right  in  your  own  locality,  showing  what  perfect  service  they  are 
giving;  how  well  pleased  they  are  with  them.  Let  me  explain  our  liberal 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  PLAN 


1906 
Split 
Hickory 
Special 


Our  1906  Split  Hickory  Special 


has  Screwed 

Kim  Wheels,  Long  Distance  Axles.  Quick 
Shifting  Shaft  Couplings,  French  Open  Head 
Springs.  Fine  Broadcloth  Upholstering,  Solid 
Pane)  Spring  Back,  Genuine  Leather  Quar¬ 
ter  Top,  Genuine  Split  Hickory  Wheels, 
and  u  hundred  other  special  features. 


You  can  use  one  of  our  buggies  30 
days  and  compare  it  with  buggies 
costing  $25  more.  And  if  not  the  equal  of 
any  $75  buggy,  and  thoroughly  satis¬ 
factory,  you  can  send  it  back  at  our 
expense.  We  give  a 

Two-Year  Legal  Guarantee 

with  every  vehicle.  If  you  wiH  send  me 
your  name  and  address  at  once,  I  will 
mail  you  one  of  these  guarantees,  also 
my  booklet,  entitled  “Good  Buggies  And 
How  They  Are  Made,”  and  in  addition, 
our  new  180-page  Catalogue  of  Top  Bug¬ 
gies, Driving  Wagons, Surreys, Phaetons. 
Carriages,  Spring  Wagons,  Stanhopes, 
Carts  and  Harness. 

Five  minutes  of  your  time,  and  the  i 
cost  of  a  Postal  Card  or  a  stamp,  putsj 
you  in  possession  of  information 
that  will  save  you  many  a  hard- 
earned  dollar. 


H.  C.  PHELPS,  President, 
THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO., 

Station  290,  CINCINNATI 
OHIO 
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A  WESTERN  HORSEMAN  TALKS. 

Work  your  mare  lightly  while  suckling, 
especially  in  the  heat  of  Summer,  as  it 
will  cause  scours  and  set  back  the  colt. 
If  this  happens  break  a  couple  of  raw  eggs, 
shell  and  all,  in  his  mouth,  and  make  him 
swallow  it;  it  is  a  hard  job  but  can  be 
done,  and  will  do  the  work  right.  If 
one  dose  does  not  do  renew  till  well.  At 
three  or  four  months’  old  colt  will  learn 
to  eat  grain.  lie  should  have  a  little,  if 
only  cleaning  the  feed  boxes  after  work 
horses  are  away.  He  should  not  be  ta"ken 
on  the  road  at  any  time;  better  leave  him 
in  pasture  with  the  other  horses  or  colts. 
Time  yourself  to  be  back  in  time  to  feed 
him  twice  in  forenoon,  same  afternoon, 
when  younger  than  six  weeks ;  after  that 
morning  and  noon  is  often  enough ; 
let  him  run  with  mare  at  night. 
At  five  or  six  months  wean  him 
by  removing  the  mare  and  letting 
the  colt  with  the  other  horses  or  colts 
in  the  pasture,  where  he  is  acquainted; 
colts  are  very  sociable,  and  must  have 
company  to  do  well.  A  little  grain  will 
keep  him  in  good  shape  and  he  will  soon 
forget  to  suck ;  put  the  dam  on  dry  hay 
alone  till  dried  up.  A  stalk  field,  wheat- 
field  or  big  straw  pile  will  be  all  he  needs, 
with  a  little  corn  to  pull  through  the 
Winter  in  fine  shape.  In  a  cold  rain, 
which  happens  sometimes  with  us,  they 
must  he  sheltered,  but  no  amount  of  cold 
or  dry  snow  will  hurt  a  colt;  they  will 
put  on  a  big  fur  and  be  sleek,  and  they 
will  run  to  keep  warm  and  stand  up 
against  one  another;  no  currying  or  stab¬ 
ling;  they  do  better,  have  better  hoofs, 
and  come  out  good  and  strong  for  the 
Spring  grass.  It  is  a  question  of  feed, 
open  air  and  company  after  they  are 
weaned.  A.  d. 

Dexter,  N.  M.  . 

FEEDING  SALT  TO  POULTRY. 

I  read,  with  interest,  the  statement 
made  by  one  of  your  correspondents  as  to 
the  fatal  results  of  feeding  to  chickens  the 
saline  liquid  from  pickled  beef.  I  think 
it  may  be  safely  asserted  as  a  fact  that 
salt  is  not  in  the  least  degree  poisonous  to 
the  human  system.  An  overdose  simply 
becomes  an  emetic,  and  is  invigorating 
rather  than  depressing.  Prof.  M.  Plou- 
viez  made  exhaustive  experiments  upon 
himself  with  common  salt.  He  began  by 
taking  a  teaspoonful  daily,  which  he  grad¬ 
ually  increased  until  he  was  taking  a  ta¬ 
blespoonful  every  24  hours.  He  continued 
with  this  dose  for  over  three  months,  and 
he  states  that  it  had  the  effect  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  weight  and  strength  of  the  body. 
Of  course,  the  digestive  functions  of  a 
man  are  not  altogether  those  of  a  hen. 
During  the  past  few  years  I  have  been 
conducting  considerable  systematic  exper¬ 
iments  in  an  effort  to  find  a  specific  rem¬ 
edy  for  a  well-known  infectious  disease 
among  poultry,  and  I  remember  that  one 
of  the  tests  I  used  was  hypodermic  injec¬ 
tions  of  salt  (in  solution).  After  follow¬ 
ing  the  treatment  for  several  days  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  salt  injections  made  no  im¬ 
pression  whatever  on  the  fowls,  either  for 
good  or  ill.  I  think  it  very  probable, 
however,  that  salt,  after  acting  as  a  pre¬ 
server  of  flesh  for  many  months,  under¬ 
goes  chemical  changes  that  might  prove 
fatal  to  certain  organisms.  t.  h.  c. 
Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa. 

DEFECTS  IN  A  BROOD  MARE. 

Your  correspondent  on  page  290  inquires 
regarding  the  advisability  of  breeding  a  flat- 
footed  mare.  You  do  not  state  whether  that 
mare  is  great  or  small,  short  or  tall,  a  trotter, 
pacer  or  draft  animal ;  whether  he  desires  to 
raise  drafters,  hunters,  roadsters,  trotters  or 
general  purpose  hoi’ses  or  mules.  It  makes 
a  whole  lot  of  difference  what  one  wants. 

If  the  mare  is  fair  or  large  size,  and  he 
wants  mules,  the  mare  is  desirable,  for  a 
mule’s  foot  is,  generally  speaking,  narrow 
enough,  and  a  tendency  to  flatness  on  the 


part  of  the  mare  might  be  a  benefit.  If  the 
mare  is  of  suitable  size  and  the  owner  is 
looking  for  a  draft  animal,  and  can  mate  to 
a  suitable  horse,  say  Percheron  or  Belgian, 
or  some  of  the  high-heeled  kind  it  might  lie 
worth  the  risk,  but  keep  ber  away  from  a 
Clyde  or  Shire,  for  as  a  rule  their  feet  are 
broad  enough  without  any  extras  added,  al¬ 
though  no  fault  can  be  found  with  either  of 
the  latter  breeds  as  bred  by  those  who  breed 
them  as  strictly  draft  horses.  If  the  mare  is 
1,100  to  1,300  pounds,  and  the  owner  is 
content  to  raise  something  that  in  market 
would  he  classed  as  a  farm  chunk,  he  would 
probably  get  such  a  thing  by  mating  with 
either  a  Coach  or  draft  horse,  and  from  the 
way  the  question  is  put  should  guess  that 
was  about  what  the  owner  and  mare  were 
capable  of  producing,  for  when  it  comes  to 
giving  advice  regarding  the  rearing  of  high- 
class  carriage  horses  or  trotters  the  best  is 
to  go  and  learn  where  they  make  a  business 
of  it ;  not  a  visit,  but  from  three  to  five  or 
more-  years’  good,  steady  work.  Study  your 
subject  till  you  know  it,  till  other  people 
think  you  know  it,  and  ask  your  advice,  then 
you  will  lie  able  to  begin  the  work  on  your 
own  behalf.  G.  L.  G. 

Connecticut. 

A  Hen  IIecokd. — The  latter  end  of  Decem¬ 
ber  I  bought  22  hens  of  mixed  breeds,  young 
birds,  to  all  appearances.  In  the  month  of 
January  these  laid  22G  eggs;  February,  328; 
first  16  days  of  March,  172.  Total.  720  in 
7.7  days.  February  20  my  flock  was  reduced 
to  21  by  a  death.  Is  not  this  as  good  a 
showing  as  any  yet  reported  in  your  columns? 
Diet :  Green  bone,  meal  and  potato  peelings, 
mixed  by  scalding  in  the  morning.  As  much 
as  the  birds  eat  without  stopping.  When 
satisfied  residue  removed.  Wheat  and  Indian 
corn  in  the  evening.  Birds  are  free  to  roam 
over  a  pretty  large  area,  being  stable  yard 
enclosed.  b. 

Cement-Lined  Tank. — We  have  a  cement- 
lined  tank,  and  since  it  was  cemented  we  have 
had  no  trouble  whatever.  We  first  got  a 
wind  pump  and  had  a  large  tank  put  up  in 
the  barn,  and  it  dripped  continually  from 
wormholes  in  the  lumber ;  since  cemented 
gives  good  satisfaction.  We  lathed  it  inside 
like  a  house  for  cement  to  hold  ;  would  trust 
it  much  more  than  a  cement  in  the  ground 
or  on  the  ground  on  account  of  freezing. 

Canton.  O.  a.  z.  n. 

Testing  Fresh  Eggs. — In  a  late  issue  a 
correspondent  wants  to  know  how  to  tell 
fresh  eggs.  I  take  a  solution  of  water,  one 
quart,  salt  four  ounces  (two  heaping  table¬ 
spoonfuls).  Eggs  not  laid  more  than  24  to 
48  hours  put  in  this  solution  will  sink  to  the 
bot  tom  and  lie  flat  on  side ;  those  three  or 
four  days  old  will  tip  up  a  little,  big  end  up: 
in  seven  days  they  will  float,  the  big  end 
showing  a  verv  little  above  the  surface— ana 
when  they  arrive  at  a  very  uncertain  age  will 
float  on  their  side.  I  can  test  one  egg  or  any 
number  at  once.  If  too  much  work  to  wipe 
dry,  lay  bare  on  winte  screen  to  drain. 

It.  I.  W.  C.  E. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 


HARNESS  mbaV 

Direct  from  the  factory. 
Selected  stock,  oak-tanned, 
custom-made.  All  styles. 
Guaranteed  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion,  or  return  goods  at  our 
expense  and  get  your  money 
back.  Illustrated  catalogue 
F  and  price-list  FREE. 
Tlie  KING  HARNESS  CO. 
6  Lake  St., 

Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 

Our  old  $100  offer  always  good  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  cure,  when  cure  is  possible,  any 
case  of  splint,  curb,  colic,  thrush,  etc. 

“Veterinary  Experience,"  the  horse¬ 
man’s  infallible  guide.  Valued  every¬ 
where.  A  copy  mailed  free.  Write 
for  it. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co., 

30 Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mata* 

CANADIAN  1JRANCH: 

82  St.  Gabriel  Street,  Montreal,  Quebeo. 


Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Fa. 

Large  English  Berkshires  JK.  aSo* 

year  old  Registered  Sow  of  choicest  breeding. 
NUTWOOD  FARMS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin,  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 
in  Calf.  Hamilton &Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

All  ages  and  sexes,  son  of  Lord 
Premier,  No.  50001,  the  $1,500  Boar,  at  head  of  herd 
Send  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Regist’d  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln.  Shropshire,  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
Collie  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
Poultry.  Come  see  my 
stock  and  make  your  own 
selections.  Send  2c.  stamp 
Fancy  o  f  Eureka  130S91  for  New  Catalogue. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


TULEYRIES  FARM  HEREFORDS. 

Having  purchased  the  entire  herd  of  celebrated  Rosemont  Ilerefords  from 
C.  E.  Clapp,  Esq.,  adding  same  to  original  herd  purchased  of  W.  G.  Conrad,  Esq., 
I  offer  for  sale  the  following  bulls,  retaining  for  my  own  cows  the  famous  Sire 
Acrobat  68460  and  Christmis  Beau  Donald  183891,  whose  sire  was  Beau  Donald 
58996.  Dam  Carnation  11th  128146. 


CALVED. 

SIRE. 

BAM. 

1. 

Duke  of  Rosemont  4th  205117 

Sept. 

2.  ’04 

Acrobat  68460 

Gloria  Dale  136548 

2. 

“  **  5th  205118 

Dec. 

7,  04 

41 

Carnation  71832 

3. 

“  “  6th  224115 

May 

7,  '03 

" 

Viola  91499 

4. 

“  “  7th  233735 

Sept. 

21,  ’05 

1 1 

Fern  152186 

5. 

•’  -  8th  233736 

Sept. 

28,  ’05 

" 

Angleica  140021 

e. 

“  “  9th  . 

Oct. 

10,  ’05 

" 

Gloria  Dale  1136548 

7. 

"  ”  10th  . 

Oct. 

16,  ’05 

" 

Castalia  Nymph  8th  159145 

8. 

“  “  11th . 

Nov. 

8,  ’05 

I* 

Castalia  Nymph  7th  138888 

9. 

*'  "  12th  . 

Dec. 

12,  '05 

** 

Erica  Marehon  131308 

10. 

“  13th  Being  reg. 

Dec. 

14,  ’05 

" 

Carnation  71832 

11. 

“  ‘  14th  . 

Dec. 

17,  05 

“ 

Polly  7th  78061 

12. 

“  ”  15th  . 

Dec. 

30.  05 

Christmas  Beau  Donald 

Butterfly  Imp  138652 

13. 

Marquis  of  Salisbury  10th  138894 

Dec. 

10,  ’01 

Imported  Salisbury  76059 

Shadeland  Amber  63047 

14. 

Shadeland  Salisbury  212250 

Feb. 

4,  ’05 

Marquis  Salisbury  16th 

Carnation  11th  128146 

15. 

Rosemont  "  212249 

Mar. 

21,  ’05 

II  II 

Kitty  Clover  121243 

16. 

Donald  “  224111 

June 

25,  '05 

**  M 

Belle  Donald  31st  109871 

17. 

Benison’s  Protector  169752 

Apr. 

4,  ’03 

Protector  117878 

Benison  78826 

Also  for  sale  pure  bred  registered 

HOLSTEiNS,  BERKSHIRES,  SHROPSHIRES;  and  BUFF  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 
WHITE  LEGHORHS  and  BRONZE  TURKEYS. 


H.  NOEL  GIBSON,  Live  Stock  Manager. 


GRAHAM  F.  BLANDY,  Owner, 

TULEYRIES  FARM,  White  Post,  Clarke  County,  Va. 


COD  CM  C  >iale  anjj  fe- 

rwfv  OHLL  MALE  ELK  at 

Ihe  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf.  Flint,  Michigan. 


A  Lady  can  hold  him. 


of  the  BEERY  BIT- 
TOUR  BITS  IN  ONE 

Cure*  Kickers,  Itun&waTs,  Pullers, 
Shyer*,  etc.  Send  for  Bit  on  Ten 
hays’  Trial  and  circular  showing 
the  four  distinct  ways  of  using  it. 
Prof.  J.Q,  Beery,  Pleasant  HIU,  Ohio. 


DON'T 
LET 
HIM 
SUFFER 

SEND 
TO-DAY 
ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 

ONLY  POSITIVE 

AND 

PERMANENT 

CURE 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


MINERAL  HEAVE 

Fourth  Avenue. 


S3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case' 

or  your  money  will  be 
refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE  will 

cure  ordinary  cases. 
Sent  post  paid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

AGENTS  WANTED , 


REMEDY  COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH  pi . 


KENTUCKY  JACKS 


AND  STALLIONS. 

One  hundred  head  of 
Jacks,  Jennets,  Saddle,  Trotting 
and  Pacing  Stallions  and  some  nice 
Poland  China  Hogs,  We  won  more 
premiums  on  Jacks  than  all  other 
breeders  combined  at  Ky.  State  Fair 
1905.  Write  for  what  you  want. 

«L  F.  COOK  &  COMPANY,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Branch  barn  for  jacks,  Marlon,  Kansas. 


KENTUCKY  JACK  FARM. 


A  fine  lot  of  big  Black  well-bred 
KENTUCKY  JACKS,  also  Im¬ 
ported  SPANISH  JACKS, 
selected  by  me  personally  from 
the  very  best  breeds  of  Jacks  in 
Spain.  We  furnish  a  certificate 
of  pedigree  witli  each  Imported 
Jack.  Come  and  see  me  or  write 
for  prices.  I  can  please  you. 

JOE  E.  WRIGHT  ,  Junction  City,  Ky. 


Degistered  Ayrshires.  If  you  want  to  Improve 
**  your  herd,  purchase  cows  and  young  stock  from 
first-class  milkers  of  strong  constitution  and  the  best 
dairy  type.  Correspondence  solicited.  MAPLE 
KOW  STOCK  FARM,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 


IT’S  A  FACT 

That  we  now  have  more  young  cows  of  milking  age 
than  we  can  possibly  stable  this  coming  Winter. 
They  are  bred  to  such  bulls  as  DeKol  2d’s  Butter 
Boy  3d,  Beryl  Wayne's  Paul  DeKol.  and  the  imported 
bull  Karel  Bos  1st,  PRIZE  and  CHAMPION  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair.  We  will  make  a  reduction  in 
price  in  all  lines.  This  is  an  opportunity  you  should 
not  overlook.  Send  for  further  particulars  and  folder. 
THE  STEVENS  HERD.  Established  187  B 
HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON, 
Brookside  Stoek  Farm,  Lacuna,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  on 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM.  Rifton,  Ulster  Co..  N.Y. 


The  Edgewater  Herd, 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Holstein  cattle  of  the  purest  breeding,  Chester 
White,  Poland  China,  Berkshire,  Essex,  and  Duroc 
Jersey  Red  Swine  of  all  ages  A  Splendid  bred  lot 
of  Young  Stock  on  Hand  for  Sale,  also  Choice  Grade 
Dairy  Cows  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 
Address  IV.  R.  SELLECK,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


THE  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Pure  Bred  Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

From  Registered  and  Record  Stock.  ALFALFA 
SOIL  from  lots  that  have  raised  alfalfa  for  the  past 
five  years.  Prices  moderate.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 


Star  Farm  Holsteins 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  postal  card  for  64-page  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

P.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Jersey  Cattle,  Berkshire  Hogs, 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  905  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


$21,000  SPECIAL  30-DAY  SALE  $21,000. 
Largest  Private  Offering  Ever  Made. 

Regular  prices  reduced  25#  to  50#  on  Registered 
Cows,  Bulls,  Heifers  and  Calves  for  30  days  only. 

Chance  of  a  Lifetime.  $5,000  Guarantee. 

Write  for  Illustrated  circulars  and  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Dept  D, 
Cortland,  New  York. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  you  desire  the  best  to  be  hud  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  order. 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON,  -  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


SAVE-THE-H0RSE"  Spavin  Cure. 


Reglmtered  Trade  Mark. 

Dillon,  S  .C.— Before  using  "Save-the-Horse”  my  mare  went  on  three 
legs,  now  you  can’t  tell  it.  It  beats  anything  I  ever  saw.  A.  L.  BETHEA. 

“Save-the-Horse"  Permanently  Cures  Sp»Yln’ 

Ring  boa©  (except  low  Ringbune) ,  Curb,  Thoroughpin,  Splint* 
Shoo  Boil,  Wind  Puff,  Injured  Tendon*  and  ail  lamenedl,  with* 
out  Bear  or  Iocs  of  hair.  Horae  maj  work  aa  uauaL 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Formerly  Troy,  N.  Y. 


i  nn  Per  Bottle.  With  written 
jaUU  Guarantee— as  binding  to  pro- 


$K 

- :  tect  you  as  legal  talent  could 

make  it.  Send  lor  copy  and  booklet. 

At  Druggittt  arid  Dealtrt  or  Mzprcu  paid. 


iCLSP  YOUR  HORSES  IN  THE  SPRING 

the**1  Stewart  (No.  i)  Clipping  Machine  Price  on  ly  $6. 75 

Clipped  horses  feel  better,  look  better  and  work  better.  All 

up-to-date  farmers  now  clip  in  the  spring.  Leading  veterinaries  recom¬ 
mend  it.  Unclipped  horses. stand  all  night  with  a  heavy  damp  coat  of  hair, 
and  are  weakened  with  loss  of  flesh.  The  gearing  is  guaranteed  for  five 
.  years.  Machine  weighs  36  pounds  and  will  be  sent  by  express  on  receipt 
1  of  $2^  OO.  balance  C.  O  D.  Anyone  can  use  it.  Send  for  catalog. 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  6HAFT  CO.,  1431a  Salle  Ave.v  CHICAGO 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  BEEF  SCRAPS. 

I  wish  Mr.  Cosgrove  would  take  up  the 
subject  of  feeding  meat  to  poultry.  We  have 
tried  the  beef  scrap  made  by  various  con¬ 
cerns,  and  almost  invariably  the  liberal  use, 
by  feeding  in  hoppers,  is  followed  by  bowel 
trouble.  Much  of  the  scrap  we  have  tried  has 
been  a  receptacle  for  pieces  of  wood  and 
leather,  old  boot  heels,  bagging,  etc.  One 
of  our  friends  had  what  she  designated  as  the 
“shingle  nail”  brand,  one  trial  of  which  she 
deemed  sufficient.  A  short  time  ago  we  made 
up  our  minds  that  a  power  bone  cutter  would 
furnish  us  with  stock  which  we  could  depend 
upon  for  freshness.  We  asked  one  of  the 
prominent  makers  if  his  machine  would  cut 
the  meat  and  bone  just  as  it  came  from  the 
butcher’s  without  the  meat  clogging  the 
knives.  The  reply  was  written  very  frankly 
that  it  would  not,  or  any  other,  and  that  we 
needed  a  meat  cutter.  When  we  wrote  a 
poultry  man  who  used  a  power  cutter  of  an¬ 
other  make  guaranteed  to  do  just  this  thing, 
he  replied  that  it  did  clog  unless  run 
very  slowly,  and  that  it  was  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  buy  the  bone  and  meat  all  cut,  pro¬ 
vided  you  could  obtain  it  fresh  :  that  he  had 
one  lot  that  was  excellent  and  another  which 
was  poor,  from  the  same  firm,  and  it  chanced 
to  be  the  same  firm  which  had  been  furnish¬ 
ing  us  with  scrap.  It  occurred  to  us  that 
if  they  would  send  him  a  poor  lot  of  fresh 
meat,  they  would  also  grind  it  into  scrap, 
and  that  was  the  cause  of  the  bowel  diffi¬ 
culty.  Now  the  experts  in  the  poultry  jour¬ 
nals  tell  us  to  feed  “pure  fresh  scrap”  and 
I  would  like  to  know  where  such  an  article 
can  be  obtained,  or  if  you  know  of  any  mill 
which  will  really  cut  the  meat  and  bone 
without  clogging.  The  situation  is  so  bad 
with  us  we  are  reducing  the  quantity  of  scrap 
as  much  as  we  dare  to,  and  try  to  put  info 
the  mash  an  extra  amount  of  feed  flour  to 
counteract  the  looseness,  but  if  they  work  in 
affected  meat  and  bones  the  stuff  of  course  is 
unsafe  to  use.  We  had  a  lot  of  green  bone 
and  meat  cut  together  without  any  unfavor¬ 
able  results,  but  that  can  only  be  used  in 
cold  weather.  f.  c.  c. 

Replying  to  F.  C.  C.,  I  would  say  that 
he  will  find  by  reading  my  report  for  the 
month  of  February  that  my  experience 
with  feeding  beef  scrap  in  “hoppers” 
mixed  with  dry  feed  has  been  very  sim¬ 
ilar  to  his.  I  can  endorse  all  he  says  as 
to  the  varying  quality  of  the  beef  scrap. 
Formerly  I  used  animal  meal  mixed  in 
the  mash,  and  never  noticed  any  ill  effects , 
have  bought  some  and  shall  try  it  again. 

I  have  never  owned  a  green  bone  cutler; 
used  to  think  I  must  have  one,  and  wrote 
for  circulars  to  the  various  makers,  but 
a  five  minutes’  “grind”  on  one  at  a  county 
fair  convinced  me  that  1  needed  to  be  20 
years  younger  and  at  least  50  pounds  big¬ 
ger  to  run  one  fast  enough.  There  is  a 
"beef  scrap”  sold  under  the  name  of  “B. 
B.  B.”  (boiled  beef  and  bone),  which  is 
guaranteed  to  be  made  from  stock  not 
over  six  hours  old,  that  is,  six  hours  since 
killed.  I  have  never  tried  it.  F.  C.  C. 
will  please  note  what  my  report  says  about 
using  charcoal.  I  have  seen  the  condition 
of  the  droppings  completely  changed  in 
three  hours’  time  by  its  use.  Some  breed¬ 
ers  never  use  it,  but  I  wouldn’t  try  to 
keep  hens  without  it.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


RATION  FOR  FATTENING  LAMBS. 

In  Mr.  Van  Alstyne’s  article  about  feeding 
lambs  in  issue  of  January  6,  first  page,  does 
he  mean  the  grain  feed  to  be  a  mixture  of 
so  many  pounds  of  corn,  oats,  distillers’ 
grains,  or  a  mixture  of  so  many  quarts  of 
each?  Would  a  mixture  of  three  quarts  of 
corn,  one  quart  of  oats,  one  quart  of  bran  and  ; 
one  quart  of  brewers’  grains,  with  what  hay 
they  will  eat  up  clean,  make  a  good  ration 
for  fattening  lambs?  c.  h.  s. 

.Pavilion,  N.  Y. 

The  ration  referred  to  in  the  issue  of 
January  6  was  in  quarts.  Ordinarily  it  is 
wise  to  reckon  a  ration  by  pounds,  as  a 
quart  of  the  different  grains  varies  greatly. 
In  this  case  my  thought  was  in  my  own 
ration  as  it  was  measured  out.  An  equal 
number  of  pounds  of  the  protein  grain 
would  make  too  much  bulk  and  too  little 
of  the  fattening  material  for  lambs.  Again, 
it  is  never  wise  to  feed  an  over-large 
amount  of  bran  to  sheep.  There  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  for  a  calcareous  deposit  to  form 
oil  the  urinal  passage,  sometimes  stopping 
it  entirely.  I  came  across  an  instance  a 
lew  days  ago  where  some  ewes  heavily 
fed  on  bran  had  died,  and  on  examina¬ 
tion  their  kidneys  were  found  over¬ 
charged,  and  the  passage  nearly  shut. 

I  he  ration  mentioned  is  a  very  good  one. 

If  there  is  added  to  it  one-half  pint  of 
linseed  meal  per  lamb  it  will  be  improved. 


adding  both  to  its  strength  and  digestibil¬ 
ity.  If  there  is  no  succulent  feed  at  hand 
this  will  be  the  more  necessary.  The 
granulated  meal  is  much  better  for  sheep 
than  the  fine  ground.  It  costs  no  more, 
although  many  dealers  do  not  keep  it  in 
stock.  The  sheep  relish  it  much  better, 
for  the  fine  is  sticky,  and  is  inclined  to 
blow  into  the  nostrils.  Let  me  again  em¬ 
phasize  the  necessity  of  succulence  for 
sheep,  particularly  those  fed  a  heavy  ra¬ 
tion.  Recently  I  was  in  one  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  this  State  where  in  a  single  town 
over  60  carloads  of  sheep  were  being  fed. 
There  was  much  complaint  of  death 
among  the  sheep.  On  inquiring  I  found 
that  in  only  a  few  instances  were  roots 
or  silage  fed.  I  am  very  sure  much  of 
the  trouble  resulted  from  indigestion, 
much  of  which  could  have  been  prevented 
had  the  sheep  had  roots  or  silage. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


Bottling  Milk. — Milk,  to  be  properly  bot¬ 
tled,  should  in  my  judgment  be  run  through 
an  aerator  in  which  there  is  an  agitator 
which  is  kept  at  work  during  the  process  of 
aeration.  The  aeration  should  be  begun  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  milk  is  drawn  from  the 
cow,  with  as  little  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
as  possible.  The  milk,  in  passing  through  the 
aerator,  should  be  reduced  to  a  temperature 
of  at  least  40  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

c.  A.  WIETING. 

New  York  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

That  “Banner”  Hen  Flock.— I  send  a  re¬ 
port  of  my  60  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
for  February.  They  have  laid  752  eggs — 
62  2-3  dozen  in  the  28  days.  I  sold  5  dozen 
of  these  at  35  cents  per  dozen,  $1.75.  The 
remainder,  57  2-3  dozen  for  30  cents  per 
dozen,  or  $17.30,  making  a  total  of  $19.05. 
The  food  cost  for  the  60  hens  and  a  half 
dozen  cocks  was  about  $5.25,  leaving  a  profit 
of  $13.80.  During  January  the  same  hens 
laid  472  eggs,  which  sold  for  $14.15.  The 
food  cost  about  $5.70,  leaving  a  profit  of 
$8.45.  During  December  the  60  laid  311  eggs, 
which  sold  for  $10.37.  The  food  cost  about 
the  same  as  in  January,  $5.70,  leaving  a 
profit  of  $4.67.  The  receipts  from  the  60 
from  December  1  to  March  1  were  therefore 
$43.57.  The  cost  of  feed  for  the  birds  was 
$16.65,  leaving  a  profit  for  three  Winter 
months  of  $26.92.  They  are  very  vigorous 
hens.  They  are  kept  in  an  ordinary  barn, 
and  have  plenty  of  fresh  air.  I  feed  them  a 
mash  once  a  day,  and  wheat,  oats  and  corn 
for  the  remainder.  They  have  clean,  fresh 
water  once  or  twice  a  day.  f.  w.  r. 

Chester,  N.  J. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  IS. 

WOULD 
YOU  DO  IT? 

If  you  were  sure  that  you  could  buy  a  per¬ 
fect  calf  food— one  which  would  enable  you  to 
sell  your  milk  and  raise  just  as  good,  or  bet¬ 
ter,  calves  without  milk,  would  you  do  it? 

TRIANGLE 
CALF  FOOD 

will  do  it.  Calves  can  bo  raised  on  prepared 
food,  as  well  as  babies.  This  one  supplies 
to  the  calf  every  needed  food  element  in  just 
the  right  proportion.  All  sweet,  entirely 
digestible  and  nutritious.  No  diarrhoea, 
scours,  or  llux— but  rapid  growth  and 
healthy  development.  A  Sample  bag  of  Tri¬ 
angle  Food  will  prove  all.  Write  for  free 
booklet  describing  the  food. 

CHAPIN  &  COMPANY, 

^IIOO  Morgan  Bldg.  Buffalo,  N.  Y  ^ 

A  LOST  COW.  fi 

That  can  never  happen  where  the 
cows  wear  our  patented 

Swiss  Cow  Beiis 

Made  from  finest  quality  of  8wIm« 

Bell  Metal,  they  are  light  but 
strong  and  lasting.  Musical  in  tone. 

They  add  to  the  appearance  of  herd 
besides  making  thorn  tame  and  trac- 

table.  Strap  with  each.  Sold  direct  In  sets  or  singly  to  introduce. 
Wade  jn  8  sizes.  Circulars  on  Cow,  Sheep  and  Turkey  Bella  Free. 

Bevin  Bros*  Mfg.  Co., East  Hampton,Conn. 

KA  DEXX 

IPt  Cream  Extractor 

Means  less  labor,  more  and 
better  butter,  larger  profits,  be¬ 
cause  it 

Separates  Glean. 

Has  three  times  the  separating 
power  of  other  makes.  Does 
not  mix  water  with  milk. 
Easier  to  clean  and  operate. 
No  waste.  Durable.  Anti-rust 
throughout.  Jesuits  auaran- 
teeU.  Catalog  free.  Write  to- 
dhy.  »V  e  want  good  Agents. 

KA  DEXX  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO 
30  KaDex*  Bldg.  ROCHESTER,  N.  r. 


“CHEAPEST  ”*«»  “BEST’ 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

More  truly  is  the  best  the  cheapest  in  the  purchase  of  a  cream 
separator  than  in  the  purchase  of  any  other  farm  machine.  The 
really  cheap  cream  separator  is  the  one  which  will  perform  your 
work  in  the  most  profitable  and  satisfactory  manner,  and  last 
the  greatest  number  of  years.  Basing  the  value  of  the  separator 
upon  durability,  without  considering  quality  of  work,  if  it  lasts 
but  two  years  it  is  worth  on  y  one-fifth  of  what  the  separator  is 
that  lasts  ten  years,  and  one-tenth  of  what  the  one  is  that  lasts 
twenty  years.  In  addition,  if  it  loses  a  large  percentage  of  cream 
and  is  difficult  and  expensive  to  operate,  its  value  is  placed  at  even 
a  still  lower  level.  DE  LAVAL  cream  separators  are  today 
admitted  by  every  experienced  user  to  do  as  near  perfect  work 
as  a  cream  separator  possibly  can.  Proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  over  98  per  cent  of  the  world’s  creameries  and  all  largest 
users  employ  the  DE  LAVAL  exclusively.  As  to  durability, 
the  DE  LAVAL  has  an  average  life  of  twenty  years.  The  very 
best  of  other  separators  do  not  last  over  eight  or  ten  years  at  the 
very  longest,  and  the  poorest  generally  become  worthless  in  from 
six  months  to  two  years.  At  the  same  time  these  machines  are 
incapable  of  doing  perfect  work  except  under  ideal  conditions, 
such  as  cannot  possibly  be  had  in  farm  use  -otherwise  they  lose 
a  large  percentage  of  the  cream,  are  hard  to  operate,  and  in 
reality  are  but  little  better  than  gravity  setting  systems.  It  is 
therefore  seen  how  little  the  first  cost  of  a  cream  separator  really 
means.  The  cost  in  the  end  is  what  counts.  All  in  all  consider¬ 
ing  dollar  for  dollar  value,  a  DE  LAVAL  machine  gives  from 
five  to  ten  times  more  true  separator  worth  than  any  other 
machine  on  the  market  today.  These  are  not  mere  paper  claims 
but  facts,  proof  of  which  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

9  &  1 1  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


109-113  YOUVILLE  8Q. 
MONTREAL. 


General  Offices : 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET,  75  &  ^OKONTO™^ 
YORK  ^4"16  PRJNCF^SS  STREET, 


WINNIPEG. 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

TWO  MONTHS’  FREE  TRIAL 


SI9.90  IS  OUR  PRICE  FOR  THIS 
WONDERFUL  NEW  IMPROVED  1906 
MODEL  HAND  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

AT  ABOUT  ONE-FOURTH 


the  prices 
charged  b  y 


others,  we  furnish  the  highest  grade  hand 
cream  separators  made  in  the  world.  Com¬ 
pare  with  any  other  separators  made,  ours 
has  greater  capacity,  skims  closer,  skims 
colder  milk,  runs  easier,  is  stronger,  less  liable  to  get  out  of 
order,  will  wear  longer,  and  besides  our  price  is  a  mere  fraction 
of  what  others  charge.  We  give  you  two  months’  free  use  and  free 
trial,  we  issue  a  binding  twenty  years’  guarantee,  we  take  care 
of  your  separator  for  you  free  from  the  day  you  receive  it,  and 
we  will  always  in  the  years  to  come  furnish  you  any  needed 
repair  or  part  promptly  on  a  day’s  notice. 

IT  IS  SO  EASY  TO  HANDLE  tkat,by  following  the 

■  ■  m  v» v»  lnm  iv  imiivkii  simple  printed  mstruc- 


Write  to¬ 
day  sure 
for  our 
new  and 
wonde  rful 
Cream 
Separator 
Offer. 


anyone  without  previous  experience  can 

hi 


tions  we  send  you, 

operate  it  at  once,  and  do  better  and  more  work  than 
can  be  done  with  any  other  separator  made. 

OUR  SEPARATOR  WILL  SKIM  1,000 
=  POUNDS  OF  MILK  PER  HOUR  = 

and  do  it  closer,  better  and  easier  than  any  other  separator  of 
like  size  will  skim  500  pounds  in  one  hour. 

OUR  SFPARATORS  wiU  skim  twice  as  close, 

uun  1  unj  twice  as  much,  twice  as  easy, 

last  twice  as  long  as  any  other  hand  cream  separator  made, 
and  yet  we  furnish  it  for  just  a  few  dollars  compared  with 
the  prices  charged  by  others.  Our  price  is  based  on  the 
actual  cost  of  material  and  labor,  and  is  a  small  part  of 
what  others  charge,  AND  OUR  TERMS  ARE  SO 
LIBERAL  TOO. 

OUR  GREAT  FREE  OFFER. 

On  a  postal  card  or  in  a  letter  to  us  simply  say,  “Send  me  your  9  M" 

Free  Cream  Separator  Offer,”  and  you  will  receive  by  return  mail  glliF 
free,  postpaid,  our  very  latest  special  hand  cream  separator  cata- 
1'gue  (just  out),  with  pictures  of  our  machines,  copies  of  medals,  diplomas  and  awards 

.on  or  /1i  t-r  oronr  nv  hihitn  .ill  1.1  In  n,  ii  . 


you  our  latest  and 

THE  MOST  LIBERAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR  OFFER  EVER  MADE. 

Our  separator  will  save  you  $10.00  to  $15.00  a  year  on  every  cow  you  keep,  paying 
for  itself  several  times  over  in  a  year,  besides  two  months’  use  costs  you  nothing  Don’t  fail 
to  write  and  let  us  mail  you  our  free  book  and  wonderful  free  trial  separator  offer 

THESE  SIX  CHAIRS  FREE. 


We  will  send  you  free  these  six  large,  full  size,  beautifully  finished,  handsomely 
embossed,  hardwood  cane  seated  chairs  when  all  your  orders  to  us  have  amounted 
to  $50.00,  or  you  can  have  your  choice  free  of  nany  other  valuable  pieces  of  furniture  or 
other  useful  things;  a  buggy,  harness,  saddle,  bedroom  suite,  organ,  couch,  dresser  or  your 
choice  of  hundreds  of  similar  valuable  articles.  All  this  will  be  fully  explained  when  you  write 
for  our  Free  Cream  Separator  Offer.  On  a  postal  card  or  in  a  letter  to  us  today  be  sure  to 
ask  us  to  send  you  our  Free  Cream  Separator  Offer,  and  get  all  we  will  send  you  free  bv  return 
mail,  postpaid.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


April  7, 


RAISING  THE  YEARLING  COLT. 
Give  It  Enough  to  Eat. 

Our  colts  are  all  raised  from  mares 
that  do  the  work  on  the  farm.  If  they 
do  not  foal  before  the  Spring  work  be¬ 
gins,  I  work  them  up  to  time  wax  forms 
on  the  teats.  (I  want  to  say  here  always 
use  extra  long  whiffletrees,  so  the  traces 
will  not  chafe  or  press  too  hard  on  mare’s 
side.)  The  mare  is  then  turned  loose  in 
large  box  stall,  or  if  weather  is  warm  out 
in  a  lot  alone,  and  from  that  time  until 
colt  comes  and  stands  up,  I  am  not  very 
far  away.  When  colts  suck  I  do  not 
bother  any  more  with  them  only  to  see 
the  mare  has  plenty  of  bran  and  oats  and 
water.  If  work  is  pressing,  the  mare  is 
put  to  work  again  on  third  or  fourth  day 
after  foaling.  The  colt  is  kept  shut  up  in 
box  stall ;  at  no  time  is  it  allowed  to  fol¬ 
low  the  mare  when  at  work,  but  we  take 
the  mare  to  the  colt  at  half-past  nine  in 
the  forenoon  and  at  half-past  three  in 
the  afternoon,  always  being  careful  that 
the  mare  is  not  too  warm.  I  do  not  think 
we  lose  any  more  time  in  this  way  than 
we  would  if  colt  was  tagging  around  all 
the  time  and  it  is  better  for  both  mare 
and  colt.  The  colt  soon  learns  to  eat  a 
little  out  of  mare’s  feed  box,  and  then  a 
separate  box  is  put  where  mare  cannot 
get  at  it,  and  some  bran  and  oats  are 
kept  in  it  for  the  colt,  and  it  soon  learns 
to  walk  up  to  its  box  like  an  old  horse. 
From  that  time  on  if  the  mare  is  work¬ 
ing,  we  do  not  bring  her  to  stable  between 
stopping  times,  but  keep  water  where  colt 
can  get  it,  if  it  wants  a  drink.  While  the 
colt  is  in  stable  is  good  time  to  get  on 
friendly  terms  and  get  it  used  to  being 
handled.  I  have  had  them  so  before  now 
they  would  follow  me  around  like  a  dog. 
Any  time  when  mare  is  not  at  work  in 
Summer  she  is  turned  out,  but  if  she 
comes  up  to  barn  at  any  time  during  the 
day  I  put  her  in  if  I  am  around  and  give 
her  a  feed.  Wean  at  five  months  old. 
Shut  colt  up  away  from  mare  entirely  and 
keep  it  there  until  it  gets  over  the  loss 
of  mother,  and  gets  so  friendly  it  will 
come  up  to  you  without  any  fear.  I  al¬ 
ways  aim  to  keep  the  colt  thriving ;  do 
not  allow  it  to  get  in  poor  condition.  To 
start  with  I  feed  a  quart  of  bran  and 
quart  of  ground  oats  twice  a  day,  and 
when  it  gets  so  it  eats  that  up  and  looks 
for  more  I  increase  the  ration  up  to  two 
quarts  of  each  twice  a  day.  That  with 
all  the  hay  it  will  eat  up  clean  keeps  it 
in  fine  condition.  It  also  gets  salt  once 
a  week  and  on  fine  days  is  let  out  for  a 
short  time.  I  keep  the  colt  on  ground 
floor  with  plenty  of  bedding,  and  clean 
out  frequently,  or  the  manure  will  get 
hot  and  that  1  think  is  not  good  for  colt’s 
feet.  The  colt  is  also  halter  broken  so 
it  will  lead  anywhere  and  stand  tied,  and 
also  used  to  being  curried  and  brushed, 
and  to  have  its  feet  lifted  up  so  that 
when  shoeing  time  comes  there  is  no 
trouble.  It  is  more  cost  and  trouble  to 
raise  a  colt  in  this  way  than  by  the 
method  of  letting  it  run  around  the  straw 
stack,  but  it  pays,  for  if  any  animal  is 
half  fed  and  uncared  for  when  it  is  young 
it  never  regains  what  it  has  lost.  Our 
colts  come  out  in  Spring  at  a  year  old 
smooth  and  slick,  no  fleece  of  long  hair 
like  wool,  no  lice ;  do  not  have  to  be 
raised  by  the  tail  nor  stand  against  fence 
to  keep  from  falling,  but  with  head  up 
and  tail  over  back  like  a  squirrel.  They 
start  the  second  year  as  they  should,  and 
the  owner  will  be  more  than  paid  for  his 
care  and  expense  in  seeing  how  they  look 
and  how  they  enjoy  themselves  when 
turned  out  to  pasture.  O.  N. 

Do  Not  Feed  Corn. 

Avoid  feeding  the  mare  much  corn  dur¬ 
ing  gestation.  Fasten  rail  across  corner 
of  box  stall,  place  a  box  there,  and  when 
mare  is  fed,  feed  the  colt  too,  oats  or 
chop  feed.  Wean  at  three  months  old. 
Keep  mare  in  at  night  and  let  colt  to 
pasture  with  other  horses.  Always  feed 
three  times  a  day,  and  keep  colt  in  stable 
during  the  daytime.  Feed  all  the  oats 
it  will  eat  until  about  seven  months 
old;  then  you  can  limit  according 


to  condition.  Never  feed  a  colt  un¬ 
der  one  year  old  any  corn.  Always  re¬ 
member  a  colt  is  like  a  growing  boy.  He 
can  eat  between  meals  and  is  always  hun¬ 
gry  when  mealtime  comes.  A  colt  fed 
entirely  on  oats  will  be  fat  and  neat;  have 
short  hair  and  an  eye  as  clear  as  a  dia¬ 
mond,  and  will  jump  four  feet  high  if  you 
snap  your  finger.  At  two  years  he  will 
be  pretty  well  grown  out,  and  be  ready 
for  light  work.  After  the  mare’s  milk  is 
dried  up  put  calf  muzzle  on  colt  and  turn 
both  out  at  night.  j.  p.  w. 

Detour,  Md. _ 

TO  PREVENT  GNAWING  WOOD  OR 
HALTER. 

I  noticed  that  your  veterinary  advised 
placing  a  muzzle  on  a  horse  or  mule  to 
keep  him  from  gnawing  the  woodwork 
of  his  stall.  This  would  be  a  troublesome 
remedy,  as  it  would  have  to  be  removed 
every  time  the  animal  was  fed.  I  have 
found  that  by  painting  the  woodwork 
with  coal  tar  the  worst  wood-gnawing 
horses  would  never  bite  it  afterward.  The 
tar  should  be  put  on  while  hot.  An  old 
broom  or  whisk  brush  may  serve  as  a 
paint  brush.  I  have  also  found  a  way  to 
cure  a  horse  of  biting  his  halter  strap  or 
rope  by  boiling  the  rope  in  water  in 
which  a  bar  of  cheap  washing  soap  has 
been  dissolved.  This  remedy  tried  on 
several  horses  which  I  have  owned  never 
failed.  One  horse,  when  I  first  got  him, 
would  bite  a  heavy  rope  in  two  almost  as 
soon  as  tied.  A  small  soaped  rope  cured 
him  completely.  That  was  nearly  10  years 
ago  and  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  tic 
him  with  a  chain  since.  W.  e.  b. 

Chatham,  N.  J. 


TUBULAR--or“Back  Breaker?” 

When  you  see  the  waist  low  Tubular  you  can’t  be  driven  into  buying  a 
back-breaking,  “bucket  bowl”  separator.  Can  and  crank  are  just  the 
right  height  on  the  Tubular.  Here  is  the  largest  Dairy  Tubular  along 
side  four  “back  breakers.”  The  girl  with  her  hand  on  the  Tubular  is  5 
feet,  4  inches  tall.  This  is  an  exact  reproduction  from  a  photograph. 
Which  kind  for  you?  Makers  of  “back  breakers”  try  to  get  their  cans 
low  by  setting  the  cranks  low.  High  cans  break  your  back  backward — 
low  cranks  break  it  forward.  Unless  you  are  a  double  jointed  giant, 
you’ll  find  a  high  can  is  no  joke.  To  show  you  how  high  these  “back 
breaker”  cans  really  are,  when  the  machines  are  set  high  enough  to  turn 
easily,  we  raised  these  “back  breakers”  ’til  their  crank  axles  were  level 
with  the  Tubular  crank  axle.  “Back  breaker”  makers  don’t  like  this 
picture— it’s  too  true.  They  try  to  squirm  out  of  it.  You  wouldn’t  like 
turning  cranks  as  low  as  “back  breaker"  makers  put  them. 

The  low  can  is  only  one  of  many  advantages  Dairy  Tubulars  have  over  all  others. 
Datrv  Tubular  bowls  are  simple— “back  breakers”  are  complicated.  Tubulars  are 
self-oiling— no  oil  holes  to  fill  up.  “Back  breakers”  are  oil  drippers  and  oil  wasters. 
To  learn  a  lot  more  about  Tubulars,  write  today  for  catalog  N- 153 

The 

Sharpies  Separator 
Company 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Chicago,  III. 
Toronto,  Can. 
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DOUBLES  YOUR  MONEY  EVERY  YEAR 

THE  FAMOUS 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILO 

Better  than  a  bank.  For  every  dollar  you  put  into  it  you  take  out 
over  two  dollars’  worth  of  the  sweetest,  juiciest,  most  nutritious  and 
wholesome  food  ever  fed  to  stock  on  the  farm.  Every  cow  will  be 
kept  fatter  and  healthier  and  will  yield  85percentmoremilk.  Agents 
wanted  in  unassigned  territory.  Write  for  free  Catalog  H 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


Bice  on  Cattle. — I  found  a  calf  badly  in¬ 
fested  with  lice  about  two  weeks  ago,  and 
dusted  her  with  a  strong  insect  powder  which 
I  use  on  the  poultry.  About  a  week  later 
the  three  calves  were  caught  and  fine  dry 
salt  was  rubbed  into  their  hair.  This  is  said 
to  ho  a  good  louse  killer,  but  was  new  to  me. 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

For  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 
Send  for  all  mi  11s  advertised,  keep  the  best  and  return 
all  others.  We  pay  the  freight  and  send  mills  on 
10  days’  free  trial.  39th  Annual  Catalogue  FREE. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Another  simple  remedy  is  a  strong  decoction 
of  quassia  chips,  but  this  cannot  lie  used  in 
cold  weather,  for  the  animal  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  wetted  with  the  quassia  tea.  It  is 
better  than  tobacco  tea,  as  it  does  not  make 
the  animal  sick,  quassia  being  an  excellent 
tonic.  SARA  A.  LITTLE. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Farmers’  I  Torse  Companies.- — As  to  that 
farmers’  horse  company,  page  242,  will  say  in 
brief  that  about  12  years  ago  two  coach 
stallions  were  shipped  to  this  county  and 
were  sold  to  a  company  consisting  of  bank¬ 
ers  and  mostly  farmers.  Stallions  cost  $2,000 
each,  which  were  really  worth  no  more  than 
$1,200  each.  This  proved  to  he  a  failure; 
when  all  was  simmered  down  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  former  never  had  a  dollar  in¬ 
vested,  simply  his  signature  to  draw  the  good 
honest  farmers,  who  at  the  end  paid  for  the 
horses  and  were  at  a  loss.  I  would  not 
breed  a  draft  mare  to  a  coach  horse  for  the 
reason  you  will  simply  get  nothing  but  a 
common  horse.  A.  R. 

Marshall  Co.,  Ind. 


That  Is  the  title  of  our  new  816  page  book.  It 
tells  everything  anybody  could  possibly  want  to 
know  about  the  silage  subject.  You  can't  think 
of  a  question  that  it  does  not  fully  answer.  How 
to  build,  from  foundation  up,  all  kinds  of  silos. 
All  about  the  crops  and  how  tocutandfill.  How 
to  feed ,  with  the  most  complete  feeding  tables 
ever  published.  About  40  illustrations  help  to 
make  things  plain.  Used  as  a  text  book  in 
many  Agricultural  Colleges.  Weliave  always  ( 
sold  the  book  for  10  cents,  but  for  a  limited 
time,  to  any  reader  who  will  ask  for  it, 
and  name  this  paper,  we  will  send  a 
copy  free.  Write  at  once. 

SILVER  MFG.  CO., 

Salem,  Ohio. 
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More  Money 
Out  of  Milk - 

Champion  Milk  Cooler-Aerator.ro- 
inoves  animal  heat,  odors  taint. 
Stops  bacteria  growth.  Milk  keeps 
24  to  48  hours  longer.makes  more 
butter  and  cheese, brings  higher  price. 
13  years  on  the  market,  thousands 
sold.  Sent  on  trial.  Catalog  freo. 

MILK  COOLER  CO. 
||thSt.t  Cortland,  N..Y. 


T  J  .  O  » 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 
The  BEST  ON  EARTH. 

Has  the  Longest  Test  and  Most  in  Use.  Continuous 
Opening  from  Top  to  Bottom.  The  only  opening 
Roof  made. 

TANKS  AND  TOWERS. 

Ask  for  price  and  catalog. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER,  1910  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Penna. 


The  International 

Is  the  only  Silo  with  an  Automatic,  Self  Adjusting 
Hoop.  Also  has  Continuous,  Open  Front,  Air  Tight, 
and  Easy  Operating  Door,  and  a  Permanent  Ladder, 
always  in  Position.  Made  of  Selected  2-iucli  Tank 
Pine.  Matched,  ready  to  set  up.  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Box  91,  Jefferson,  O 
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It  Pays  to  Feed 

DB  HESS 
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It  pays  because  it,  increases  digestion  and  prevents  manv  forms  of 
stock  disease.  Stock  in  ordinary  condition  only  assimilate  'about.  50% 
of  the  food  eaten,  and  it.  is  safe  to  estimate  that  %  of  tli  is  50%  of  food 
digested  is  used  to  repair  waste,  leaving  but  a  small  amount  of  food 
to  produce  the  profit.  As  it  is  the  food  digested  and  assim¬ 
ilated,  above  what  is  required  to  sustain  life,  repair  waste, 
etc.,  that  produces  the  profit,  stockmen  are  naturally 
interested  in  increasing  the  digestion.  Suppose 
you  are  feeding  a  profitable  ration  and  your 
animals  are  thriving,  if  you  can  increase  the 
digestive  capacity  of  the  animals  from  50  to  60 
or  75%,  this  amount  of  additional  increase  all  goes 
to  produce  profit,  as  none  of  it  is  required  for  the 
“Food  of  Support.”  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  increase  the  bone,  muscle,  and  milk- 
prodneing  value  of  tiie  food  sufficient  to  pay  for 
itself  many  times  over,  besides  curing  and 
preventing  stock  disease.  It  is  for  stock  of  all 
kinds  and  in  all  conditions. 

DE  HESS  STOCK  FSSD 

J»2E Prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S  ),  containing  tonics  for  the  digestion,  iron  for  the  blood,  nitrates  to  expel  poisonous  materials  from 
8SS 'Itoco^Mzed as*a rMdhhnS'tonic aud laxauve  bj? ourown ^vemment, 'android  on  u'wriUeii guarantee utennary  C°UegC8  a“d  lh0 

Sc.  per  pound  In  100  lb.  sacks ;  25  lb.  pail,  $1.60  ( 


Except  in  Canada  and  extreme\ 
West  and  South.  J 
we  will. 

you  will  mention 
Hess  Stock  Food 


MRSS  &  CLARK,  Aslilaud,  Ohio. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Ur.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ee-a  and  lustant  Louse  Killer.  INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE. 
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SHIPPING  POULTRY  TO  CUBA. 

Your  reader  who  contemplated  making 
his  home  in  the  Isle  of  Pines  would  better 
take  with  him  whatever  poultry  stock  he 
wishes  to  breed  there,  as  the  results  will 
be  much  more  satisfactory  than  from  eggs 
transported  so  far.  As  to  which  breed  will 
be  best  suited  to  his  case,  I  would  answer 
him  as  I  do  all  others,  the  breed  that 
suits  him  best ;  the  breed  that  he  likes, 
no  matter  whether  it  be  Plymouth  Rocks 
or  Minoreas,  he  will  succeed  with.  A 
breed  that  he  does  not  like  he  will  not 
make  a  success  of,  no  matter  how  many 
good  qualities  they  may  possess. 

FRANK  w.  GAYLOR. 


ORCHARDS  FOR  HENYARDS. 

If  a  peach  orchard  is  in  good,  healthy 
condition,  and  the  peach  trees  in  the  local¬ 
ity  live  to  a  good  age,  we  would  fence 
it  in  for  a  henyard,  but  up  in  this  locality 
a  peach  orchard  will  not  live  but  a  few 
years,  unless  on  the  best  of  soil  and  a 
deep  loam,  and  it  would  not  pay  to  fence 
in  an  orchard  for  hens,  unless  you  put  up 
a  fence  that  could  be  taken  down  very 
easily,  and  moved  to  another  place.  A 
plum  or  pear  orchard  is  a  good  place  for 
a  henyard.  We  use  part  apple  orchard 
and  part  pear.  We  have  thought  that  red 
raspberry  or  blackberry  bushes  could  be 
set  out  in  a  henyard  with  good  results,  by 
having  another  yard  to  run  poultry  in 
when  berries  are  getting  ripe.  The  bushes 
would  make  lots  of  shade,  and  the  hens 
would  not  hurt  them  in  the  least  and 
they  could  be  kept  well  cultivated,  which 
would  be  a  good  place  for  the  hens  to 
scratch.  We  have  not  tried  this  but  think 
very  favorably  of  doing  so,  and  still  it  will 
be  much  better  to  have  the  yards  large 
enough  so  there  will  be  plenty  of  green 
feed  growing  for  them.  We  run  most  of 
our  hens  on  range  or  colony  plan ;  less 
work,  less  feed  and  eggs  will  hatch  better. 
We  have  500  breeders  for  the  coming 
season.  c.  a.  stevens  &  co. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BEST  FOWL  FOR  ROASTERS 

It  is  certain  that  to  get  a  chicken  that 
will  weigh  6 y2  to  7*4  pounds  at  six  months 
you  will  have  to  use  at  least  one-half  or 
three-quarters  Brahma  blood,  and  Light 
Brahma  too.  An  Indian  Game  crossed  on 
a  Light  Brahma  hen,  I  think,  would  suit; 
a  hen  with  some  length  of  back  would  be 
preferable.  A  White  Leghorn  cock  crossed 
on  a  Light  Brahma  hen  makes  a  good 
cross  for  a  plump,  nice-bodied  fowl,  but  I 
hardly  think  they  could  be  got  to  seven 
pounds  at  six  months  of  age.  It  all  de¬ 
pends  on  how  much  the  man  knows  about 
feed,  and  care  of  chicks,  about  forcing 
them  along  and  keeping  them  growing. 
The  Indian  Game  is  a  solid,  plump  fowl, 
and  probably  would  add  more  to  the 
weight  than  the  smaller  varieties,  as  Leg¬ 
horns  or  Rhode  Island  Reds.  I  have  not 
much  faith  in  the  Rhode  Island  Reds 
crossed  with  a  Brahma  for  size.  There 
are  other  things  to  be  considered  as  to 
the  cross  making  a  fowl  that  will  stand 
forcing  to  the  extreme  in  order  to  mature 
and  make  weight  quickly,  and  at  same 
time  make  a  plump,  nice-bodied  bird.  As 
I  said  before,  it  must  be  three-quarters 
Light  Brahma  blood  to  do  this,  mated  with 
a  male  that  would  make  a  compact,  well- 
meated  fowl  when  dressed.  The  Brahma 
will  stand  more  forcing  than  any  other 
variety  of  fowl,  and  not  get  off  their  feed 
or  break  down.  It  will  be  impossible  for 
him  so  to  cross  Leghorns,  P.  Rocks,  or  R. 
I.  Reds  as  a  foundation  and  get  roasters 
that  will  weigh  even  six  pounds  at  six 
months.  It  takes  a  fowl  with  a  large  giz¬ 
zard  which  gives  it  a  capacity  to  take 
care  of  large  amounts  of  food,  and  no 
fowl  can  do  this  like  the  Brahma.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  person  could  make  this  cross  and 
produce  just  what  he  wanted  the  first  time. 
The  full-blooded  Brahma  will  be  large 
enough  at  six  months,  but  not  plump 
enough  to  make  what  is  called  a  nice 
roaster.  I  think  the  Leghorn  cross  will 
mature  quicker  than  the  Indian  Game 
cross,  but  will  not  be  quite  so  heavy. 
Connecticut.  c.  p.  nettleton. 


A  CALIFORNIA  HEN  WOMAN. 

Fresh  from  the  East,  and  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  going  into  the  hen  business  here,  and 
realizing  too  that  conditions  here  are  quite 
different  from  what  they  are  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  I  availed  myself  the  other  day  of  an 
opportunity  to  visit  a  successful  hen  woman, 
Mrs.  A.  Basley,  in  a  suburb  of  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  Basley  has  made  a  decided  success  of 
White  Rocks,  creating  a  strain  of  her  own, 
which  netted  her  in  one  year  $1,350  from 
eighty  hens,  a  very  decided  success,  I  should 
say.  But  to  see  the  woman  and  hear  her 
talk  convinces  one  that  it  has  been  done 
and  can  be  done.  Mrs.  Basley  had  no  use 
for  poor  layers,  and  could  command  a  high 
price  for  eggs  for  setting  and  for  birds  for 
breeding.  She  is  a  believer  in  heavy  feed¬ 
ing  and  in  a  variety  of  grains.  Green  feed 
she  was  hound  to  have,  even  though  she  had 
:o  make  trips  to  the  city  to  collect  lawn 
dippings,  which  she  cured  and  used  in  dry 
;imes  by  wetting  before  feeding.  Lice  are 
the  bane  of  poultry  keepers  in  this  warm 
dimate,  and  these  pests  she  fought  tooth  and 
nail,  keeping  her  birds  and  houses  thorough¬ 
ly  sprayed  with  kerosene  emulsion.  Mrs. 
Basley  thoroughly  believes  that  lice  and  roup 
go  hand  in  hand  here.  Beef  scraps  were 
found  preferable  to  dried  blood,  tankage  or 
animal  meal.  Chicks  were  always  fed  on  dry 
feed.  Shelter  for  the  birds  at  night  is  im¬ 
perative  on  account  of  the  wind  always 
changing  direction  after  sun  has  set.  A 
house,  even  though  covered  with  ordinary 
muslin  only  and  with  six  or  eight  inches 
open  at  bottom  for  ventilation,  will  be  ade¬ 
quate  shelter.  Mrs.  Basley  has  made  a  suc¬ 
cess  with  turkeys,  also,  and  says :  “Don’t 
overfeed  the  poults,  especially  up  to  six  weeks 
of  age ;  st  arve  them  a  little  rather  than 
give  all  they  will  eat.”  c.  f.  s. 

California.  _ 

Pig  Feeding. — Tbe  picture  at  Fig.  124, 
page  303,  shows  how  not  to  feed  hogs.  It 
is  a  method  often  seen  on  some  good 
farms,  but  we  always  feel  sorry  for  the 
feeder.  There  is  no  use  lifting  the  pail 
of  slop  over  the  fence.  One  of  these 
stout  hogs,  with  one  sweep  of  his  snout, 
would  tip  that  pail  and  send  the  contents 
flying.  Far  better  have  a  spout  running 
through  the  fence,  so  that  the  slop  can  be 
poured  out  gently  and  run  into  the  trough. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 

AWFUL  SUFFERING 

From  Dreadful  Pains  From  Wound  on  Foot 
— System  All  Run  Down — Miraculous 
Cure  by  Cutieura, 

“Words  cannot  speak  highly  enough  for 
the  Cutieura  Remedies.  I  am  now  sev¬ 
enty-two  years  of  age.  My  system  had 
been  all  run  down.  My  blood  was  so  bad 
that  blood  poisoning  had  set  in.  I  had 
several  doctors  attending  me,  so  finally  I 
went  to  the  hospital,  where  I  was  laid 
up  for  two  months.  My  foot  and  ankle 
were  almost  beyond  recognition.  Dark 
blood  flowed  out  of  wounds  in  many 
places  and  I  was  so  disheartened  that  I 
thought  surely  my  last  chance  was  slowly 
leaving  me.  As  the  foot  did  not  improve 
you  can  readily  imagine  how  I  felt.  I  was 
simply  disgusted  and  tired  of  life.  I  stood 
this  pain,  which  was  dreadful,  for  six 
months,  and  during  this  time  I  was  not 
able  to  wear  a  shoe  and  not  able  to  work. 
Some  one  spoke  to  me  about  Cutieura. 
The  consequences  were  I  bought  a  set  of 
the  Cutieura  Remedies  of  one  of  my 
friends,  who  was  a  druggist,  and  the  praise 
that  I  gave  after  the  second  application  is 
beyond  description ;  it  seemed  a  miracle, 
for  the  Cutieura  Remedies  took  effect  im¬ 
mediately.  I  washed  the  foot  with  the 
Cutieura  Soap  before  applying  the  Oint¬ 
ment,  and  I  took  the  Resolvent  at  the 
same  time.  After  two  weeks’  treatment 
my  foot  was  healed  completely.  People 
who  had  seen  my  foot  during  my  illness 
and  who  have  seen  it  since  the  cure  can 
hardly  believe  their  own  eyes.  Robert 
Schoenhauer,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  21, 
1905.” 


Ol  f*  PIGS.  Reg.  Stock,  reasonable  prices. 

■  ■■  V.  March  farrow.  I  LEAD-OTHERS 
IMITATE.  J.  D,  DATES,  Ludlowville,  N.Y. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS 


Reg.  Stock;  March  and 
April  farrow:  five  strains 
not  akin;  good  thrifty  stock;  price  reasonable. 

J.  F.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia,N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  HOGS 

for  sale,  all  kinds.  Pigeons, Ferrets,  Belgian  Hares. 
Send  8  cents  for  44  page  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

C.  G.  LLOYDT,  Sayre,  Bradford  Co..  Penna. 


FOR  SALE  Sporting  and  Pet  Dogs,  Pigeons,  Fer¬ 
rets,  Belgium  Hares  and  Swine.  8  cents  40-page 
Illustrated  Catalog.  C.  G.  Lloydt,  Dept.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 


BIG  MONEY  IN  SQUABS 

BREEDERS  FOR  SALE. 

Address  GENESEE  SQUAB  CO.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Registered  angora  GOATS.-Pairs  or 

trios.  REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 
Write  for  prices  and  information. 
MELROSE  STOCK  FARM,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


FREE  TO  STOCKMEN! 

Write  to-day  for  free  advice  on  how  to  put 
your  stock  in  prime  condition  and  make  it  earn 
more  money  for  you. 

We  have  the  solution  to  the  problem.  It  is  as  scien¬ 
tific  as  astronomy,  and  as  sure  in  results  as  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun.  It  is  found  in  Green  Diamond  Sugar 
Feed.  Thousands  have  proved  it.  You  can  prove  it  by 
writing  to  us.  Write  to-day.  Delays  are  expensive. 

CHAPIN  &  CO., 

D.  S.  Morgan  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 

The  kind  that*‘Uncle  Sam”uses.  Contin¬ 
uous  opening  Front,  Air-tight  Doors,  Per¬ 
manent  Iron  Ladder.  Also  Silo  Filling 
Machinery,  Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  and 
Dog  Powers,  Threshers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 

Box  I  I,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


SHOE  BOILS 


Are  hard 
to  cure,  yet 


ABSORMNE 


Will  remove  them  and 
leave  no  blemish.  Does 
not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  Cures  any  puff  or 
swelling.  $2.00  per  bottle, 
delivered.  Book  7-B  Free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for 
mankind,  $1.00  per  Bottle. 
Cures  Boils,  Bruises,  Old 
Sores,  Swellings,  Etc.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.  F.Y0UNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Monmouth  St ,  Springfield, Mass. 


ROSE  COJIB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS:  choice 
matings;  eggs $3.00  per  13.  KINGSLEY  POUL¬ 
TRY  YARDS,  Blue  Hills  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  Conn. 


Buff  and  White  Wyandotte  E 
for  15  eggs,  $3.50  for  100  eggs. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


ggs  for  sale.  60  cents 
CHAS.  I.  MILLER, 


TURKEY  EGGS,  BRONZE,  Wyandotte  and  W. 
*  Leg.  eggs,  guaranteed  to  hatch  or  money  refunded, 
1500  layers.  C.  Adell  Kayner  &  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  G,  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  Catalogue 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Darred,  Buff  and  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  B.  &.  W 
Minoreas  and  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 
$3  each,  $7.50  for  trio.  Eggs  $2  for  15,  $3.75  for  30.  $5 
for  45.  Duck  eggs  $1.50  for  11,  $2.75  for  22,  $5  for  44. 
Edward  G.  Noonan.  Marietta,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penna. 


Economy  Silo— 

No  other  silo  is  so  easy  to  put  up  or 
keeps  ensilage  in  such  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Absolutely  air-tight  all  over,  but 
doors  are  easily  removed  in  less  than 
a  minute  without  hammer  or  wrench. 

Doorways  are  continuous  from  top 
to  bottom,  give  easy  access  to  the 
ensilage,  and  the  hoops  form  a  perfect 
permanent  ladder. 

Unique  in  construction,  made  from 
best  materials  and  fully  guaranteed. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue 
I,  with  experience  of  users. 

Economy  Silo  &  Tank  Co.,  Frederick,  Md, 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  I  Breeders  of 
WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKSl £££ claa^ 

KostH'^oJin^Vhite  Leghorns^^hUfTTv^andottes.  Wh. 
and  Barred  Plymouth  Kockg.  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks 
— Winners  of  4  Ribbons  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
Shows,  1906.  and  18  at  Dutchess  Co.  Fair.  1905.  Eggs 
from  Prize  Matings,  our  best  stock,  $3  for  15,  $15  per 
100.  High  class  fertility  stock,  specially  bred  to  pro¬ 
duce  feitile  eggs  $1.50  for  13;  $6  per  100;  all  clear  eggs 
replaced  free  if  returned  express  prepaid.  Duck  eggs, 
$1.25 for  10:  $8  per  100  :  80  pens,  2000  layers.  Cut  of  same 
In  Cyphers  Catalogue,  and  their  authorized  agent. 
Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY! 


BLUE  RIBBON  Basket!* 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,!  SURE  TO  GIVE 
White  Wyandottes,  J-  A 

White  Leghorns.  J  SQUARE  DEAL. 

Eggs.  $1.50  per  15;  $2.50  per  30.  J.  HOWARD 
LIPPINCOTT,  P.  O.  Box  3,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Ruff  nmino’tnnc  15  Eggs  $1.00:  Barred  Rock 
Dili!  urpmgions  15  Eggs.  75c..- ’White  Holland 
Turkeys,  9  Eggs,  $2.50;  Berkshire  Pigs  and  Collie 
Pups  at  Farmers’  prices.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Lack,  Pa. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. iruM'S 

can  buy.  Instires  you  sittings  of  exceptiona’  worth. 
Price  25c.  per  egg.  Address  DIXON  ACRES,  Poul¬ 
try  Dept.,  East  Bethany,  N.  Y. 


A  few  fine  Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels, 
also  Eggs  at  $3.00  for  15,  from  best  matings,  $5.00  per 
100,  from  utility  stock.  R.  G.  CHASE,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


WRIGHT’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

Eggs,  Duston  strain  direct.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed,  $4  per  100.  Grand  View  Farm,  Stanfordville,  N.Y. 


Maple  Villa  Poultry  Yards— Eggs  and  stock  guaran¬ 
teed.  Hamburgs.  Leghorns,  Andalusians,  Minoreas, 
Wyandottes,  Bocks,  Anconas.  w.g.moshek,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


Poultry  Catalogue  Free.  Reasonable  prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Fairview  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  500  choice  mature  birds,  bred 
and  selected  for  vigor  and  egg  production.  Send  for 
our  circular  and  prices.  White  &Riee,  Yorktown,N.Y. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  WHITE 

Plymouth  Rocks  Eggs  15  for  $1.00;  50  for  $3.00;  100 
for  $5.00.  L.  C.  HILLS,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


WILD  and  BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

Leading  varieties  of  poultry,  Prices  low.  Catalogue 
free.  Valley  View  Poultry  Farm,  Belleville,  Pa. 


TRY  US  FOR  WINTER  LAYERS. 

S.C.R.  I-  Reds  and  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  P.  Rocks  and 
W.  Wyandottes  Best  pens  $1.00  per  13  eggs.  IUust. 
circular  free.  O.  LINDEMARK,  Gt.  Barrington, Mass. 


PRACTICAL  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 
robust  birds,  excellent  layers  and  prime  table 
fowls.  Eggs $1.50  per  15;  incubator  eggs$5  per  100. 
J.T.  ANGELL,  Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y 


Prize  Winning  White  Wyandottes  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Eggs  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
particulars.  G.R.Schauber,  Box  R.BallstonLake, N.Y. 


Rose  comb  brown  leghorn  eggs 

for  hatching  thatwill  produce  beauties  and  layers 
at  reasonable  prices.  I.  0.  Hawkins,  Chester,  N.  Y. 

ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM  s®vEyffiE- 

W.  Plymouth  Rocksj^Lr™^^,^ 
White  Holland  TURKEYS }$3 tuiTr 9?et 


EGGS  from 
Pena  headed 
by  lat  Prize 
WINNERS. 


Improved  Early  Canada  (90  day)  Seed  Corn,  50  ears  $1. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

30c.  perdoz. 

Incubator  chicks  10c.  each.  Stock  unsurpassed  for 
beauty  or  business.  HILANDALE  FARM, 
Brooklyn  Station,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Rt.  2. 


WENTWORTH  FARM, 

WNI.  F.  DREER,  Owner. 


White  Wyandottes  exclusively— bred  from  celebrated 
strains— carefully  selected  stock— Eggs  for  Hatching 
per  setting  of  13,  $2.00;  two  settings  of  26  Eggs,  $3.75, 
packed  and  delivered  to  express  agent  at  Rosemont, 
Pa.  JOHN  SHAW,  Manager,  Box  3,  Rosemont,  Pa. 


KENNEY  BARRED  ROCKS  for  show  or  utility. 

Eggs  $1  for  13:  $6.00  per  100.  Exhibition  stock 
$3  for  13.  CHAS.  KENNEY,  Danbury,  Ct. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— Single  Comb  Buff 
Leghorn  (Wyckoff  and  Arnold  Strains),  Eggs 
75c.  per  15,  $4.00  per  100.  Pen  of  30  of  these  birds  lay¬ 
ing  527  Eggs  in  the  month  of  December. 

CHAS.  H.  DEUELL,  Bangall,  N.  Y. 


DHililLU  nUufiOi  from  Prize  Winners  $1  per  15; 
$3  per  50.  J.  W.  COX,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 


BUFF,  White  Leghorn .  Eggs  75c  per  15.  $1 .25  per  30. 
$2  per  60.  Cir.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


COLUMBIAN  Wyandotte  Eggs,  $5  for  26.  Choice 
cockerels.  H.  C.  KEEN,  Ridge  St., Newark, N.J. 


Var's  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots, 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8, 


Dl  VUniITU  BflPIfQ  Barred  and  White,  Bred-to- 
[  Ll  MUU  I  H  llUlmu)  lav  strains.  Eggs,  13  for$l; 
30,  $2.  DE  FOREST  WINCHELL.  De  Ruyter.  N.  Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 

Light  Brahmas,  White  Wyandottes  and  Leg¬ 
horns,  hardy,  prolific,  farm  bred,  pure  stock.  For 
Birds  (moderate  prices)  or  “Eggs  to  Hatch”  at 
8c.  each.  Write  WALTER  SHERMAN,  No.  25 
Boulevard,  Newport,  R.  I. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— 

Fishel  and  Pratt  strains,  extra  layers,  brown  eggs, 
$1  per15;  30  for  $1.75.  GEO.  F.  STONE, Littleton, Mass. 


Dogs,  Cats, 
p.  bookylOc. 
,Telford,Pa, 


ROSE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS.— Prize  winning 
stock.  First  at  West  Haven,  1906,  on  Cockerel, 
Pullet  and  Pen.  Eggs,  15,  $1.50;  30,  $2.60. 
SHORELINE  POULTRY  YARDS,  East  Haven,  Conn. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS— Prize  stock.  A  few  good 
birds.  C.  GORDON,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Speakers,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Eggs  for  Hatching  $1  per  15;  $4  per  100 

IL  F.  ARNOLD,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Breeders, 
y  laying. 


DOSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  EXCLU- 
SIVELY.  Heaviest  laying  strain.  Hatching  egg* 
$1  per  15;  $4  per  100.  WM.  SCHLUER,  Jamesport.N.?. 


EGGS  $1  per  15;  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred  Brah 
mas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Leghorns;  12  va 
rieties;  catalogue.  S.  K.  MOHR,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  from  large  size,  heavy  laying  stock  that 
are  prize  winners.  Circular  free. 

Stonycroft  Farms,  Thomas  Steele,  Rome,  N.Y. 


Cockerels— A  few  choice  ones  left,  Bf.  &  Br.  Rocks 
L.  Brahmas,  G.  Polish  cheap  to  close  out  scored  stock 
Eggs  $1.25  and  $1  per  set.  P.  Ducks,  R.  Caps,  B.  Leg. 
W.  Rocks:  circ.  free.  P.  E.Twining,  Box  22,  Kipton,  O 


EGGS— Our  famous  egg-producing  strains  of  S.  C 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  $1  per  15 
Hatch  Guaranteed.  NELSON  BKOS.,  Grove  City,  Pa 


WHITE  Wyandottes  bred  for  business;  500  layers; 
$4  per  100.  Mrs.  L.  S.  DeMar,  Bryantville,  Mass. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8%  marks,  or  lO'/j  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  7,  1906. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  fanners  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Our  Illinois  friend  who  takes  the  Hope  Farm  man  to 
task  about  the  parcels  post  says  the  roads  are  so  bad 
that  travelers  must  use  life  preservers !  That  too  is  out 
in  the  country  where  we  have  been  reading  about  those 
“good  roads  trains.”  Seriously,  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  readers  where  the  roads  are  so  bad  that  a  parcels 
post  would  be  impossible !  We  want  to  locate  the  places. 

* 

A  New  Jersey  town  suffering  from  the  velocity  of 
fractious  automobilists  has  decided  to  follow  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  Illinois,  and  invite  these  comets  of  the  road  to 
“bump  the  bumps.”  This  form  of  discipline  consists  of 
raised  crosswalks,  constructed  of  flagstones  and  cobble¬ 
stones.  They  are  so  sloped  that  horses,  carriages  and 
automobiles  traveling  at  a  moderate  rate  are  not  dis¬ 
commoded,  while  the  man  exceeding  the  speed  limit  is 
expected  to  suffer  broken  springs  and  racked  machinery, 
combined  with  corporeal  discipline.  Just  how  the 
drivers  of  heavily-loaded  vehicles  will  view  these  “thank- 
you-ma’ams”  is  not  recorded.  The  main  point  brought 
out  in  New  Jersey,  as  elsewhere,  is  that  the  reckless 
motorist  is  a  common  nuisance,  and  the  suffering  public 
is  quite  ready  to  employ  the  most  drastic  forms  of  class 
legislation  against  him.  if  there  is  no  other  way  in 
which  he  will  recognize  the  rights  of  his  fellows. 

* 

People  often  write  asking  how  they  shall  invest  sur¬ 
plus  money.  The  land  seems  to  be  full  of  schemes  for 
attracting  capital.  Building  lots  in  “boom  towns”  near 
large  cities,  lands  in  the  Far  West,  orange  groves  in  the 
South — there  seems  no  end  of  the  plausible  chances  for 
investment.  There  appears  to  be  a  craze  for  taking 
money  away  from  home  and  sending  it  to  strangers  to 
invest.  In  some  cases  such  investment  is  just  as  much 
a  gamble  as  it  would  be  to  buy  stocks  or  bonds  in  Wall 
Street.  We  have  long  felt  that  one  reason  why  farming 
is  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  other  business  is 
because  so  much  of  the  cash  which  it  represents  is  sent 
.  away  to  feed  other  industries.  Why  not  invest  the  sur¬ 
plus  in  the  farm?  Is  the  house  as  comfortable  as  it 
should  be?  Is  the  farm  thoroughly  drained  and  ferti¬ 
lized  ?  Invest  the  money  at  home  ! 

* 

In  “The  Menace  of  Privilege”  Ben  Franklin  is  quoted 
as  making  use  of  the  following  article,  from  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  Pennsylvania : 

As  every  freeman,  to  pursue  his  independence  (If  he  has 
not  a  sufficient  estate)  ought  to  have  some  profession,  call¬ 
ing,  trade,  or  farm,  whereby  he  may  honestly  subsist,  there 
can  be  no  necessity  for,  nor  use  in,  establishing  offices  of 
profit,  the  usual  effects  of  which  are  dependence  and  servility 
unbecoming  freemen,  in  the  possessors  and  expectants ;  fac¬ 
tion,  combination,  corruption  and  disorders  among  people. 
Wherefore,  whenever  an  office  through  increase  of  fees  or 
otherwise,  becomes  so  profitable,  as  to  occasion  many  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  it,  the  profits  ought  to  be  lessened  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature. 

That  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  but  the 
point  of  it  is  sharper  now  than  ever  before.  Under  the 
fee  system  the  income  from  certain  offices  has  become 
so  large  that  they  are  well  worth  buying,  and  thus  the 
"graft”  is  spread  all  through  society,  until  it  touchec 
six  families  out  of  10  in  the  country! 


The  story  of  that  Colorado  rubber  plant  reminds  one 
of  the  legend  about  the  early  discovery  of  coffee.  That 
story  goes  that  a  monk  in  an  eastern  country  observed 
that  at  certain  times  and  seasons  the  goats  came  home 
feeling  extra  gay.  He  followed  them  and  saw  that  they 
nibbled  the  berries  and  leaves  from  a  certain  shrub. 
He  tried  it — and  was  accused  by  his  brothers  of  drink¬ 
ing  the  forbidden  wine !  When  they  experimented  all 
was  forgiven,  and  ever  since  then  coffee  has  been  used 
in  various  forms.  Prof.  Carpenter  says  there  really  is 
such  a  plant.  It  may  fail  in  cultivation.  No  doubt  we 
shall  soon  hear  of  companies  formed  to  “boom”  its 
culture — with  stock  for  sale.  Better  put  heat  and  water 
into  your  house  than  to  invest  in  rubber  stock. 

* 

There  is  a  sentiment  among  some  farmers  that  the 
Chinese  should  be  freely  admitted  to  this  country,  so  as 
to  provide  farm  laborers.  We  find  this  sentiment 
stronger  than  ever  this  Spring.  The  labor  question  is 
so  hard  that  people  are  often  ready  to  try  almost  any 
experiment  rather  than  sell  out  or  try  new  methods. 
We  have  in  former  years  heard  arguments  on  this 
Chinese  question.  A  fair  statement  of  such  discussion 
seems  to  be  that  free  entry  of  Chinese  would  not  be 
of  much  service  to  the  smaller  farmers  who  need  one  or 
two  hands.  The  Chinese  are  clannish,  and  prefer  to  go 
where  they  can  be  near  their  own  countrymen.  Some 
of  their  habits  would  prove  offensive  to  the  eastern 
farmer.  If  they  came  at  all  they  would  be  most  likely 
to  find  employment  in  large  gangs  on  the  big  fruit  and 
vegetable  farms,  which  already  compete  seriously  with 
farms  of  smaller  size.  We  shall  have  the  matter  dis¬ 
cussed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  the  facts  thus  far  brought 
out  do  not  indicate  much  help  for  smaller  farmers  from 
Chinese  labor. 

* 

Mr.  S.  H.  Record,  of  Massachusetts,  is  over  80  years 
old,  yet  still  more  vigorous  than  many  a  man  of  50.  We 
are  not  surprised  to  have  him  write  the  following  about 
a  diet  of  vegetables  and  fruit : 

The  older  I  grow  the  more  importance  T  attach  to  daily 
eating  of  fruit  and  also  vegetables.  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  so  many  sudden  and  almost  unexpected  deaths  would 
occur  from  Bright’s  disease,  diabetes,  cancers,  etc.,  if  fruit 
in  large  variety  was  made  a  large  part  of  the  people’s  gen¬ 
eral  diet,  and  also  of  green  and  ripe  vegetables.  Each  vari¬ 
ety  seems  to  be  adapted  to  prevent  certain  forms  of  disease 
that  are  almost  sure  to  overtake  those  deprived,  for  a  long 
while,  of  those  fruits  or  vegetables  which  are  believed  to 
be  specifics  for  that  disease.  By  keeping  up  a  constant 
use  of  a  large  variety  of  these  fruits,  we  do,  I  believe,  become 
more  immune  to  these  ailments. 

All  this  is  true.  Nature  has  given  us  in  the  garden 
just  about  all  the  drugs  and  pills  that  man  needs  if  he 
will  behave  himself  and  make  use  of  these  gifts.  It  may 
be  a  job  for  some  of  us  to  walk  the  straight  line  of  good 
behavior,  but  let  us  have  the  garden  anyway,  including 
the  work  required  to  make  it. 

* 

Sometimes  people  wonder  why  we  do  not  tell  more 
“big  stories”  of  great  successes  on  the  farm.  Having  a 
farm  of  our  own,  we  know  what  these  big  stories  mean, 
and  how  they  look  to  practical  farmers.  If  the  writers 
of  them  knew — there  wouldn’t  be  many  of  them  written. 
An  agricultural  paper  recently  contained  a  remarkable 
story  of  a  farmer  in  Alabama  who  on  a  poor,  run-down 
farm  grew  over  $8,000  worth  of  baled  cow-pea  vines. 
The  story  is  told  in  a  way  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
average  farmer  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  for  not 
doing  the  same  thing.  The  facts  are,  that  in  the  Gulf 
States  cow-pea  vines  are  hard  to  cure,  as  there  is  much 
rain  at  the  time  they  are  fit  to  cut.  If  they  are  left  too 
long  in  the  sun  to  cure  most  of  the  leaves  will  be  lost. 
The  vines  are  hard  to  cut  and  rake,  and  in  the  Gulf 
States  shelter  would  be  needed  to  cure  and  shade  the 
crop.  We  do  not  say  that  the  story  is  exaggerated,  but 
it  is  not  safe  advice  to  tell  farmers  in  the  Gulf  States 
that  they  may  generally  expect  such  results.  Properly 
handled  the  cow  pea  is  a  very  useful  farm  crop,  but 
when  such  great  tales  are  recorded  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  should  be  carefully  made. 

* 

There  are  some  good-hearted  farmers  who  have  given 
money  for  the  city  poor.  Some  of  this  money  was  “to 
provide  breakfasts  for  men  out  of  work,”  and  was 
doubtless  used  for  that  purpose.  Now  some  of  these 
same  farmers  are  in  need  of  help,  and  they  come  or  send 
to  the  city  hunting  for  these  men  who  need  the  break¬ 
fast.  It  is  a  hard  shock  to  them  to  find  in  some  cases 
that  the  money  which  they  gave  has  helped  unsettle  the 
labor  problem.  There  are  some  men  who  lose  their 
independence  and  energy  the  more  they  are  cared  for. 
No  doubt  the  facilities  for  obtaining  free  food  have 
made  some  workmen  feel  very  indifferent  regarding  a 
job  in  the  country.  There  are  without  doubt  worthy 
men  in  the  city  who  would  really  like  to  find  homes  in 
the  country.  At  least  they  think  so,  though  quite  likely 
they  would  pine  for  their  old  city  haunts  when  the  nov¬ 
elty  wore  off.  The  recent  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
give  a  fair  statement  of  what  a  farmer  may  expect  from 
such  helpers.  It  will  require  a  very  patient  and  long¬ 
headed  farmer  to  get  much  if  any  profit  from  such 
workmen. 


In  old  times  Connecticut  was  noted  for  its  corn  crops. 
It  is  a  fact  that  at  one  time  Connecticut  produced  more 
corn  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union — the  Indians 
growing  much  of  it.  Many  excellent  varieties  were  de¬ 
veloped,  and  bred  true  for  years.  At  the  time  when 
western  corn  became  so  cheap  Connecticut  corn-growing 
declined,  and  some  of  these  valuable  varieties  were  lost. 
Now  that  the  price  of  corn  has  been  permanently  raised 
these  varieties  are  needed  more  than  ever  before,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  adapted  to  New  England  conditions,  and 
will  outyield  other  varieties.  The  Connecticut  Exper¬ 
iment  Station  has  done  a  wise  thing  in  making  a  special 
study  of  the  seed  question.  Prof.  E.  M.  East  has  come 
to  New  Haven  from  Illinois,  where  he  had  some  years’ 
experience  in  plant  breeding.  As  is  well  known,  a  good 
share  of  the  great  progress  made  by  western  farmers  is 
due  to  the  improvement  in  farm  seeds.  Farmers  of  Con¬ 
necticut  will  be  greatly  helped  if  they  will  study  the 
principles  of  plant  breeding  and  selection  of  improved 
seeds.  All  who  are  interested  in  such  things  should 
write  to  Prof.  East  at  once.  It  is  far  better  to  organize 
and  classify  such  investigation. 

* 

Here  is  what  the  conservative  New  York  Evening 
Post  says  about  the  free  seed  distribution : 

If  the  free  seed  distribution  served  any  legitimate  end. 
either  the’  advancement  of  science  or  the  glorification  of 
agriculture,  Secretary  Wilson,  we  are  sure,  would  be  enthusi¬ 
astic  in  its  favor.  But,  as  his  letter  to  Representative 
Tawney  shows,  his  Department  regards  it  as  merely  dis¬ 
agreeable  and  absurd  drudgery.  Aside  from  the  $20,000  for 
introducing  new  crops  from  abroad,  which  is  valuable  work, 
the  substantial  appropriation  which  Congress  makes  every 
year  has  been  used  simply  to  buy  in  the  open  market  the 
ordinary  commercial  varieties  of  garden  seeds,  and  dis¬ 
tribute  them  to  private  citizens.  There  would  be  exactly  as 
much  reason  for  an  appropriation  to  buy  neckties,  good 
books,  or  soda-mint  tablets.  In  fact,  if  we  should  suddenly 
attempt  to  apply  with  consistency  the  principle  of  the  seed 
distribution,  we  should  at  once  have  to  enact  the  M.  P.’s 
famous  bill  “to  give  everybody  everything.” 

No  one  can  give  a  really  sound  argument  in  favor  of 
this  seed  distribution  as  at  present  conducted.  How 
can  any  man  find  fault  with  a  large  “grafter”  while  he 
supports  a  small  “graft”  himself? 

* 

It  seems  that  Luther  Burbank  is  in  danger  of  being 
talked  to  death.  The  following  is  taken  from  a  circular 
issued  by  his  friends  and  relatives: 

Over  6,000  visitors  were  received  on  his  grounds  during 
the  year  1904.  All  the  important  experimental  work  was 
delayed  beyond  recall,  grounds  overrun  with  crowds  from 
daylight  to  10  o’clock  at  night,  no  rest  even  on  Sundays  or 
holidays.  Business  destroyed,  rare  plants  died  from  want 
of  care.  Attention  constantly  drawn  from  legitimate  matters, 
letters  neglected,  telegrams  delayed.  Meals  taken  standing, 
sleep  disturbed,  health  at  the  point  of  destruction,  visitors 
calling  at  all  hours  without  any  regard  to  Mr.  Burbank's 
convenience,  each  one  being  under  the  fixed  and  unalterable 
impression  that  he  or  she  was  the  one  particular  one  who 
should  be  admitted.  This  was  too  much.  The  question 
arose.  Should  he  continue  his  valuable  researches  undis¬ 
turbed,  or  should  he  be  murdered  piecemeal  as  a  showman? 

It  is  bad  enough  to  kill  a  good  man  at  one  blow,  but 
to  destroy  him  piecemeal  is  certainly  too  much.  So 
now  would-be  visitors  find  themselves  confronted  by  a 
sign  warning  them  to  keep  off  the  premises  or  be 
arrested.  In  view  of  this  great  annoyance  it  is  all  the 
more  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Burbank  is  to  be  deprived 
of  the  soothing  and  helpful  influence  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 


BREVITIES. 

Beautiful  snow  ! 

Get  at  the  roads  this  Spring. 

Be  sure  to  fine  the  garden  soil. 

If  you  think  of  taking  a  child  to  bring  up — get  it  as  young 
as  you  can  ! 

The  bill  for  free  denaturized  alcohol  will  be  reported  to 
Congress.  It  ought  to  pass. 

If  the  latter  half  of  March  went  “out  like  a  lamb,”  it 
certainly  was  not  a  “Spring"  lamb. 

The  skunk  farm  stories  are  starting  up  again.  The  story 
tellers  now  say  that  skins  bring  $3.50 ! 

Is  there  any  man  in  your  county  big  enough  to  be  elected 
to  the  Legislature  against  a  dog?  Let  him  make  a  canvass 
on  the  dog  question  and  find  out ! 

All  sorts  of  stories  regarding  the  peach  crop  are  afloat. 
This  is  what  J.  II.  Hale  writes  us:  “Georgia  peach  crop 
all  right  after  great  freeze ;  also  fine  prospects  in  Con¬ 
necticut.” 

Any  drug  store  should  sell  strips  of  blue  litmus  paper  for 
testing  soils.  We  buy  it  in  little  bottles — enough  to  test 
50  samples — for  10  cents.  Remember  that  an  acid  will  turn 
the  blue  litmus  paper  red. 

A  student  at  the  London  University  has  written  a  thesis 
on  “The  Condensation  of  Dimethyldiliydroresorcin  and  Chlo- 
roketodimethyltetrahydrobenzene.”  While  he  was  about  it 
he  ought  to  have  gone  a  little  further  and  condensed  some 
of  these  names. 

Automobii.es  should  be  absolutely  denied  access  to  some 
country  roads.  We  have  one  in  our  neighborhood — a  nar¬ 
row,  winding  way  alongside  a  river.  There  is  no  chance 
for  an  auto  and  a  nervous  horse  to  pass,  and  the  former 
should  be  kept  off. 

A  man  with  a  30-cow  dairy  and  some  additional  use  for 
cold  storage  thinks  of  putting  in  an  artificial  cooling  plant. 
We  would  like  to  hear  from  readers  who  are  successfully 
using  refrigeration  machinery  of  small  capacity.  Does  it 
pay  a  fair  interest  rate  on  the  investment? 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


LESSONS  FROM  THE  FARM  INSTITUTES. 

The  institute  season  has  closed  with  the  largest  atten¬ 
dance  ever  recorded.  The  open  Winter  has  no  doubt  been 
responsible  in  a  measure  for  the  result.  But  what  is  of 
more  value  is  the  unusual  interest  in  agriculture.  Not  before 
in  my  memory  would  people  remain  after  session  hours,  stop 
in  (he  street,  come  to  the  hotel,  and  by  every  possible 
means  get  information.  It  did  not  seem  to  matter  much 
where  (hey  got  it,  whether  from  the  institute  force  or  from 
their  neighbor.  The  question  uppermost  was  how,  when  and 
where.  This  is  not  alone  true  of  New  York.  During  the  past 
eight  months  I  have  come  into  contact  in  some  way  with 
the  agriculture  of  11  Eastern  States.  The  same  spirit  is  de¬ 
veloping  in  every  State.  And  now  to  give  us  new  interest 
and  to  reach  the  fundamental  cause  of  many  of  our  country 
problems  we  are  to  teach  principles  in  our  rural  schools. 
The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  New  York  has  al¬ 
ready  issued  a  syllabus  and  stands  ready  to  assist  so  far  as 
the  present  law  will  permit  in  helping  the  districts  to  in¬ 
augurate  (he  good  work.  Interested  workers  have  urged  this 
plan  upon  the  Department.  They  have  recognized  the  de¬ 
mand  and  its  urgent  necessity.  The  proposition  is  now  be¬ 
fore  the  patrons  of  the  schools.  Will  thev  accept  and  make 
the  most  of  the  opportunity?  The  work  which  has  been  done 
in  the  farmers'  institutes  this  Winter  has  created  thought¬ 
ful  interest  in  spite  of  some  exceedingly  shallow  criticism 
recently  published.  The  broad-minded  conception  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  rural  problems  and  the  urgent  need  of  immediate 
attention  on  the  part  of  country  people  must  bear  fruit. 
Our  population,  now  only  35  per  cent,  while  40  years  ago 
It  was  50  per  cent,  and  will  no  doubt  be  still  further  re¬ 
duced,  is  a  fact  that  should  open  the  eyes  of  every  student 
of  economics,  and  this  should  in  its  fullest  analysis  mean 
every  man  and  woman  of  mature  years.  The  country  has 
been  the  conserves  of  all  that  has  been  best  and  safest. 
Nothing  will  more  surely  preserve  its  integrity  than  this 
move  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  rural  schools. 

H.  E.  COOK. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

We  have  snow  15  inches  deep  (March  20)  and  still  snow¬ 
ing.  Prospects  for  wheat  and  grass  crop  good.  Wheat  about 
78  cents;  corn,  50  cents:  oats.  34;  eggs.  16;  butter,  24; 
potatoes,  65;  apples,  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  bushel.  These  are 
prices  paid  retail ;  some  higher.  p.  b. 

Stark  Co.,  O. 

We  are  now  getting  the  nub  of  the  Winter,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  standing  from  14  to  24  degrees  above  every  morn¬ 
ing.  but  thawing  more  or  less  every  day  nearly.  The  ground 
is  now  nicely  covered  with  snow,  but  it  has  been  bare  all 
Winter,  and  late  wheat  and  clover  are  quite  badly  injured; 
in  fact,  much  clover,  especially  where  pastured  last  Fall,  I 
fear  will  be  entirely  killed,  as  it  is  nearly  all  out  of  the 
ground.  Fruit  prospects  are  good  at  present.  Peaches  in¬ 


jured  some,  but  plenty  of  buds  still  sound.  Finished  shear¬ 
ing  sheep  two  weeks  ago  and  sold  our  wool,  nearly  two 
tons,  at  28  cents  unwashed.  j.  s.  woodward. 

Niagara  Co..  N.  Y. 

An  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  the  productive  soil  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  has  caused  me  to  mail  one  of  our  local  papers  to 
you  mentioning  a  10-acre  tobacco  crop  grown  within  10  miles 
of  this  place,  and  I  would  guess,  without  fertilizer,  for  it  is 
a  rare  thing  that  growers  in  this  section  use  any.  Weather 
for  past  four  days  rain,  sleet,  snow  ;  temperature,  24  to  32  ; 
has  been  an  open  Winter  with  a  light  ice  crop;  a  fine  Win¬ 
ter  for  turning  sod,  breaking  hemp,  etc.  Eggs,  10  cents; 
butter,  30;  creamery,  35;  milk,  30  cents;  ship  stuff,  $1.10 
per  100 ;  hay,  $9  to  $10  per  ton;  corn,  50  to  55  cents; 
wheat,  No.  2,  85;  hogs.  5  Ms  to  6;  good  butcher  cattle,  5 
cents;  quite  a  number  of  young  people  going  into  the  pure¬ 
bred  chicken  business.  w.  w.  w. 

Mt.  Sterling,  Ky. 

We  have  had  a  remarkable  Winter  so  far.  Hardly  any 
thawing  and  no  hard  freezing.  March  15  coldest  this  Win¬ 
ter  ;  two  below  zero.  Wild  geese  were  going  south  yester¬ 
day — to-day  we  have  a  blizzard.  Snowing  and  blowing  furi¬ 
ously  (March  19).  1  am  delighted  with  the  way  you  are 

showing  up  some  of  the  doings  of  the  Adams  Express  Co. 
They  certainly  are  bad  sometimes.  I  have  had  a  bill  pending 
for  eight  months.  They  have  worried  me  out.  They  simply 
don’t  care,  for  we  are  at  their  mercy,  and  I  am  sure  the 
express  comnanies  in  Illinois  have  combined  to  bleed  us 
freely.  Give  us  the  parcels  post  by  all  means.  There  are 
14  owls  wintering  in  some  large  evergreens  in  my  nursery; 
do  not  disturb  chickens  or  rabbits;  live  on  mice  exclusively, 
as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge.  I  consider  them  worth  $5  each 
to  me  in  protecting  the  nursery  stock.  s.  e.  h. 

Illinois. 


INSURANCE  AFFAIRS.— Suit  for  $3,370,341.66  was  begun 
by  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  March  23,  by 
service  of  a  complaint  against  its  ex-I’resident,  Richard  A. 
McCurdy,  who  is  now  on  a  European  trip.  This  sum  repre¬ 
sents  what  the  counsel  for  the  company  and  Joseph  II. 
Choate,  counsel  for  the  Truesdale  Investigating  Committee, 
figure  out  that  Mr.  McCurdy's  administration  cost  the 
Mutual,  as  far  as  political  contributions,  excessive  salary, 
“confidential  expense  fund”  payments,  and  the  improvident 
contracts  with  Charles  II.  Raymond  &  Co.  and  Robert  II. 
McCurdy  are  concerned.  The  complaint  served  was  the  first 
of  eight  that  are  coming  in  the  suits  against  Mr.  McCurdy 
and  his  son,  Robert  II.  McCurdy;  his  son-in-law.  Louis  A. 
Th^baud.  and  Charles  II.  Raymond,  who  first,  with  the 
younger  Mr.  McCurdy,  and  later  with  Thebaud,  constituted 
the  firm  of  Raymond  &  Co.,  general  agents  for  the  Mutual 
in  the  metropolitan  district.  In  general  the  charges  against 
Mr.  McCurdy  are  based  on  allegations  of  unfaithfulness  and 
neglect  of  his  duties  as  President  of  the  Mutual  Life.  There 
are  nine  distinct  causes  of  action  specified  in  the  complaint. 
The  first  five  causes  of  action  seek  recovery  in  the  aggregate 
of  $292,500  as  alleged  contributions  to  political  parties 
since  January  1,  1885.  These  contributions  are  stated  to 
have  been  $15,000  in  1896.  $35,000  in  1900.  and  $40,000  in 
1904  to  the  National  Republican  Campaign  Committee,  $2,500 
in  the  year  1904  to  the  Republican  Congressional  Committee, 


and  $200,000  emfiraclng  the  various  contributions  testified 
by  Senator  Platt  to  have  been  made  to  the  Republican  State 
Committee  since  January  1,  1885.  March  26  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  formally  charged  ex-President 
Richard  A.  McCurdy  with  having  entered  into  “a  fraudulent 
and  corrupt  conspiracy"  with  his  son-in-law,  Louis  A. 
Thebaud,  and  Col.  Charles  II.  Raymond  for  the  purpose  of 
enriching  the  partnership  of  Raymond  &  Co.  The  charge 
is  contained  in  a  complaint  served  in  an  action  brought  by 
the  Mutual  Life  against  Mr.  McCurdy,  his  son-in-law  and 
Col.  Raymond  to  recover  $1,250,000  paid  by  the  company 
to  Raymond  &  Co.  A  second  complaint  in  a  suit  against 
Charles  II.  Raymond  and  Louis  A.  Thebaud  also  was  served. 
This  latter  action  is  to  recover  $500,000  paid  to  the  Ray¬ 
mond  firm  as  gratuities  from  January  1,  1893,  to  November 
17,  1905.  It  is  included  in  the  above  amount.  The  payments 
on  which  these  complaints  served  are  based  were  included 
in  the  complaint  served  against  Mr.  McCurdy  previously, 
but  it  is  now  alleged  that  the  losses  sustained  by  the  plaintiff 
as  a  result  of  these  payments  were  brought  about  b.v  a 
fraudulent  conspiracy  and  agreement  between  the  three 
defendants.  The  previous  complaint  in  the  McCurdy  action 
had  merely  alleged  that  the  losses  had  been  occasioned  by 
unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  ex-president  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duties.  Eight  actions  in  all  have  been  begun 
by  the  Mutual  against  the  former  president,  his  son,  Robert 
ii.  McCurdy,  Thebaud  and  Col.  Raymond. 

THE  BEEF  TRUST. — The  meat  packers  who  were  indicted 
by  a  federal  grand  jury  last  Summer  on  charges  of  conspiracy 
in  restraint  of  interstate  trade  and  commerce  were  granted 
immunity  from  criminal  prosecution  under  the  indictment 
March  21.  While  the  individuals  are  to  go  free,  the  indict¬ 
ments  found  against  the  corporations  of  which  some  of  the 
indicted  packers  are  members  and  others  are  employees  are 
to  stand.  The  individuals  who  go  free  under  the  decision 
are  J.  Ogden  Armour,  Edward  Morris,  Charles  W.  Armour, 
Ira  N.  Morris.  Louis  F.  Swift,  Edward  F.  Swift,  Charles  N. 
Swift,  Edward  Cudahy,  Arthur  Meeker,  T.  J.  Connors,  P.  A. 
Valentine,  A.  II.  Yeeder,  Arthur  F.  Evans.  I.  A.  Carton, 
Robert  C.  McManus  and  D.  E.  Hartwell.  The  corporations 
which  must  stand  trial  are  the  Armour  Packing  Company, 
Armour  &  Co.,  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company,  the  Fairbanks 
Canning  Company  and  Swift  &  Co. 


PUMP  IRRIGATING  SCHEME.— A  plan  for  irrigating 
a  great  tract  of  land  Is  reported  from  Texas  :  “Mr.  Davis 
says  the  owners  of  land  are  making  an  effort  to  have  5,000 
acres  of  land  cleared  and  in  shape  to  be  planted  in  sugar 
cane  by  the  beginning  of  the  planting  season  this  Fall. 
This  will  l>e  followed  by  other  fields  each  season  until  the 
entire  120,000  acres  shall  have  been  put  under  irrigation 
and  cultivation.  The  establishment  of  other  irrigation 
plants  will  follow  the  one  as  the  land  is  placed  in  shape 
to  be  used.  The  power  to  be  employed  in  the  pumping 
plants  will  be  electricity.  The  power  house  will  be  on  the 
railroad  seven  miles  from  the  river,  where  the  pumps  are 
to  be  placed.  The  energy  wil  be  transmitted  by  cables. 
Fuel  oil  will  be  used  in  the  furnaces  in  the  generation  of 
electricity.  The  plant  to  ne  built  will  be  In  all  respects 
modern,  and  its  capacity  will  have  few  eqnals  in  the 
Southwest.” 


The 

Wagon  For  You 

What  kind  of  a  farm  wagon  do  you  want?  Why,  the  ona 
that  will  give  you  the  best  service  in  return  for  your  money. 

How  can  you  find  it?  Try  this  plan : 

Go  to  the 

Studebaker  Agent 

and  go  over  the  Studebaker  wagon  point  by  point.  You  will  find  that  it  is  more  sub¬ 
stantially  built,  that  larger  timber  is  used  in  it;  it  is  more  heavily  ironed  and 
yet  because  of  the  Studebaker  method  of  giving  dish  to  the  wheels  and  set  and 
gather  to  the  axles,  it  is  the  lightest  running  wagon  on  earth. 

You  will  find  its  slope-shoulder  spokes  larger  and  stronger;  its  axles  deeper  and  j 
more  heavily  trussed;  its  hubs  so  seasoned  and  treated  that  they  are  practically 
proof  against  splitting,  checking  and  cracking — in  short  in  every  feature  you  will  find^ 
the  Studebaker  as  nearly  perfect  as  human  skill,  ingenuity  and  care  can  make  it. 

If  you  examine  it  thoroughly  you  will  sec  for  yourself  why  the  Studebaker  is  so 
popular — why  its  sales  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  wagon — why  more 
than  a  million  Studebaker  vehicles  are  in  daily  use,  the  world  over.  You  i 
will  see,  too,  why  it  will  pay  you  to  buy  a  Studebaker. 
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We  urge  you  to  investigate.  If  you  really  want  the  best 

Go  to  the  Studebaker  Agent 

and  examine  the  Studebaker  line  of  Farm  Wagons,  Buggies.  Surries,  Carriages  and  Har¬ 
ness.  You  can  see  for  yourselS  If  you  don’t  know  a  Studebaker  agent,  write  to  us  En¬ 
close  a  two  cent  stamp  and  we'll  send  you  the  Studebaker  Farmer’s  Almanac  for  1906, 
free.  Please  address  Dept.  54  . 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co..  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Selling  Agents  Almost  Everywhere. 

The  Studebaker— A  wagon  with  a  reputation  behind  it 


I  Sell  Scales  Direct 

No  Jobbers  No  Dealers  No  Agents 
No  Money  Down  No  Notes  to  Sign 


30  Days  Free  Trial. 


1Y/IY  name  is  Gumbel, — H.  C.  Gumbel. 

I  make  the  famous  Knodig  Pitless  Scale, 
which  for  many  years  has  been  sold  to  Farm¬ 
ers,  Stockmen,  Grain  Dealers  and  others, 
through  Jobbers,  Agents  and  Retailers. 

All  other  scales,  including  the  high  priced, 
expensive  Pit  Scales,  are  still  sold  that  way. 

—But  I  have  a  new  plan  which  saves  the 
scale  buyer  all  these  middlemen’s  profits. 

You  now  pay  for  the  Knodig  Pitless  only  one 
small  profit,  because  you  can  buy  it  direct  from 
the  factory. 

No  other  scale  in  the  world  is  sold  this  way. 

If  you  question  this  statement,  just  write  to 
any  scale  manufacturer  and  see  how  quickly 
he  will  turn  you  over  to  some  agent  or  dealer. 

But  why  should  you  pay  more  for  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  buying  scales  through  a  third  party  ? 

I*  there  a  single  good  rea¬ 
son  why  you  should  not  deal 
directly  with  the  factory  ? 

You  buy  Stoves,  Incu- 
bators.  Organs,  Buggies,  . 
and  a  hundred  other  things 
that  way —  ~\Tr 

—And  save  money  by  do¬ 
ing  it  1  Then,  why  not— scales? 

*  *  * 

I  will  sell  you  a  brandjnew  1906  model  Knodig 
Pitless  Scale  direct  from  the  factory  for  about 
half  the  price  of  a  pit  scale. 

And  it  will  be  a  better  scale,  too. 

Because  the  Knodig  sets  above  ground,  and 
all  the  working  partsare  inside  the  eight  inch 
steel  frame. 

No  pit  is  necessary,  which  saves  you  many 
annoying  and  expensive  features,  such  as — 

— Digging  and  walling  the  pit,  renewing 
broken  and  rotted  timbers. 

— Dipping  water  and  breaking  ice,  replacing 
rusted  parts  caused  by  the  dampness  of  a  pit. 

_ — Removing  platform  to  get  at  the  trash  and 
dirt  that  constantly  accumulate. 

Old  style  pit  scale  may  be  all  right  for  those 
who  can  afford  them,  and  don’t  mind  the  trou¬ 


ble  and  expense  of  keeping  them  in  repair, — 

— But  if  you  can  save  about  half  in  price  and 
have  notpit  to  dig — no  big  lumber  bills — no  ex¬ 
pensive  carpenter  jobs  for  foundations — 

Why  shouldn’t  you  buy  a  Knodig  ? 

*  *  *  * 

The  Knodig  Pitless  is  movable. 

You  can  easily  take  it  down  and  re-set  it  any¬ 
where  on  the  premises,  wherever  the  work  may 
happen  to  be. 

It  is  as  accurate  as  any  high  priced  Pit  Scale, 
because  it  is  tested,  as.they  are,  according  to 
the  U.  S.  Standard  of  Weights. 

The  scales  are  sealed  by  an  expert  sealer. 

And  finally,  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  er¬ 
ror,  all  KNODIG  PITLESS  SCALES  are  care¬ 
fully  passed  upon  by  an  Inspector  of  Weights, 
before  shipment. 

So,  you  see,  the  Knodig 
Pitless  Scales  must  be  ac¬ 
curate. 

We  guarantee  them  un¬ 
reservedly  for  ten  years. 
Other  scales  are  guaran- 
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10  YEAR 


Guarantee 


w C/lUCl  DUttica  die  KBdldll- 

•P  teed  only  on  condition  that 
heavy  timbers  must  be  kept 
in  good  condition,  etc.,  etc. 


I  am  willing  to  prove  that  the  Knodig  Pitless 
is  the  scale  you  want. 

I  will  send  a  set  to  you,  or  to  any  responsible 
Farmer,  Stockman,  Elevator  Man,  or  Grain 
Dealer,  on  a  month’s  free  trial. 

You  have  nothing  to  pay  until  you  are  satis¬ 
fied, — no  deposit, — no  notes  to  sign, — nothing 
to  do  but  give  the  Knodig  a  fair,  honest  trial 
at  my  risk. 

If  it  doesn’t  please  you,  just  send  it  back, 
and  I  will  pay  freight  both  ways  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  setting  it  up  on  your  place. 

Write  to  me  personally  for  the  new  Pitless 
Scale  Catalogue. 

You  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  scale  before  see¬ 
ing  this  book. 

Write  for  it  today.  Address, 


H.  C.  GUMBEL,  General  Manager, 

National  Pitless  Scale  Co.  2033  Wyandotte  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ACME 


SI2ES 

3  to  17  feet 

Agents 

Wanted. 


I  deliver  f.  o.  b.  at 

DUANE  H. 

BRANCH  HOUSES: 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO 


ng  Harrow 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler, 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest 
Riding  Harrow  on  earth.  The 
Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pul¬ 
verizes,  turns  and  levels 

all  soils  for  all  purposes. 
Made  entirely  of  cast 
iron 

♦ 

Catalog  and  booklet. 

Anlde&l  Harrow"  by 

Henry  Stewart  sent  free. 

New  York, Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  etc, 

NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 

1  low.  Washington  St„  CHICAGO.  240-244  7th  Ave.  S.,  MINNEAPOLIS.  1316  W.  Sth  St„ 
.  216  lOth  SI.,  LOUISVILLE,  KV.  Cor.  Water  and  W.  Cay  Sta.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

PLEASE  ME-U1TON  Tills  PAPEK. 


There  is  no  more  handy  and  satisfactory  gun  to  have 
about  the  house  than  a  THazYcn  .22  repeater.  This  rifle  chambers 
all  the  different  forms  of  ,22  cartridges  and  can  thus  be  cheaply  used  for 

the  pleasure  of  target  or  small  game  shooting,  and  is  at  the  same  time  quickly 
made  serviceable  as  a  long  range  rilie  for  such  game  as  the  fox,  coon,  badger, 
woodchuck,  hawk,  wild  goose,  etc. 

The  fflarfin  .22  has  many  superior  features  of  construction  which, 
with  the  chambering  of  different  kinds  of  ,22s,  places  it  high  in  the  estimation 
of  small  bore  rifle  users.  No  rifle  but  a  fflar/ist  has  Z/Yczr/cn  accuracy. 
That  s  good  to  think  about  when  you  order. 

You  will  enjou  the  real  hunting  stories  in  our“ Experience  Book."  Free, 
for  3  stamps,  with  our  130-page  Catalogue. 

7A&  77Zar/irt  jftrear/njs  Co. 


157  Willow  Street 


New  Haven,  Conn. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  March  31.  1906,  wholesale  except 
otherwise  noted.  The  prices  of  grain,  butter, 
cheese  and  eggs  are  based  on  the  official 
figures  of  the  Produce  and  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
changes,  with  such  revisions  as  outside  deals 
noted  appear  to  warrant.  Prices  of  other 
products  are  from  reports  of  dealers,  inqui¬ 
ries  and  observation  of  sales  in  the  various 
market  sections.  Where  possible  these  fig¬ 
ures  are  the  average  of  several  sales. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth 


Inspection .  —  @  87% 

No.  2,  red,  choice .  — .  @  86  % 

No.  1,  Macaroni .  —  67  89 

Rye .  —  @  63 

Corn  .  —  @  52 

Oats  .  —  @  36 

Barley  .  45  @  52 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

Per  100  lbs.  f.  o.  b.  N.  Y.  for  A1  qualify. 

Timothy  .  7.00 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass .  14.00 

Red  Top  .  10.00 

Alfalfa  .  17.00 

Crimson  Clover  .  11.00 

Medium  Red  Clover .  1 7.00 

Mammoth  Red  Clover .  18.00 

FEED. 


Wholesale  at  N.  Y. 

Spring  Bran  . 

Middlings  . 

Red  Dog  . 

Oil  meal  . 

Cottonseed  meal  . 

Retail  Western  N.  Y. 


6719.60 
@22.00 
@23.00 
67  31.50 
@30.00 


Spring  Bran . 21.00 

Middlings  . 23.00 

Red  Dog .  — 

Gluten  . 24.00 

Oil  meal . . . 

Corn  and  Oats . 

HAY. 

No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 


MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  .$1.51 
can.  netting  three  cents  per  qur 
in  26-cent  freight  zone  who  1 
station  charges. 

EGGS. 

Fancy,  white . 

Choice,  white . 

Extra  mixed  colors . 

Western  and  Southern . 


@22.00 

@24.00 

@25.00 

@29.00 


Goose  eggs 

Full  cream, 
Good  to 
Common  i 


CHEESE, 
fancy . 


— 

673 

5.00 

— 

@2 

5.00 

@1 

6.50 

.00 

@1 

5.00 

:.oo 

671 

3.00 

.00 

671 

4.00 

.00 

@1 

1.00 

per 

40 

quart 

rt  to 

shippers 

mve 

no 

extra 

20 

@ 

17 

67 

19 

17 

@ 

— 

13 

67 

16 

10 

67 

14 

25 

@ 

32 

— 

@ 

75 

- 

@ 

14 

13% 

@ 

13% 

11 

67 

13 

10 

@ 

11 

.2.40 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra . 

Firsts  .  24 

Thirds  and  seconds .  17 

State  Dairy,  best 

Lower  grades  .  15 

Imitation  Creamery .  17 

Factory .  13 

Renovated,  best 
Lower  grades 

Packing  stock  .  12 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fey . 

Evap.,  choice . 

Evap.,  prime . 

Evap.,  common  to  fair . 

Sundried  ...... 

Chops,  100  lbs. 

Cores  and  skins,  100  lbs....  1.80 

Cherries  .  14 

Huckleberries .  10 

Raspberries  .  — 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples.  Greening,  bbl . 4.50 

Spy  . 4.50 

Ken  Davis  . 4.50 

Baldwin  . 4.50 

Russet . 4.00 

Low  giades . 3.00 

Strawberries,  Florida,  quart..  20 
HOTHOUSE  GOODS. 

Lettuce,  dozen .  25 

Mushrooms,  lb .  15 

Tomatoes,  lb  .  20 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 1.50 

Cucumbers,  dozen  .  75 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches . 2.50 

Beet  Tops,  bu .  50 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice .  13 

Common  to  fair .  10 

Ordinary  .  7 

Olds  .  5 

German  .  26 

BEANS. 

Marrow  . 2.50 

Medium  . .1 .60 

Pea  . .1.40 

Red  kidney  , 

White  kidney 

Yellow  Eye  . 

VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes,  Bermuda,  new,  bbl. 

Bermuda,  2d  crop . 

Southern,  new . 

Maine  . 

Slate  and  Western . 

European  . 

Sweet  potatoes  bbl . 

Artichokes,  dozen  . 

Asparagus  Calif,  green  doz 


24 

8 

27 

26 

17 

@ 

23 

— 

Oi 

25 

15 

@ 

22 

17 

67 

20 

13 

01 

16 

_ 

@ 

19 

12 

@ 

16 

12 

@ 

15% 

- 

@ 

11 

9% 

fa 

10 

9 

0, 

9% 

7 

@ 

8  V 

5 

@ 

7 

@2.60 
@1.95 
@  15 
@  12 
@  28 

@7.00 
@6.50 
@5.50 
@6.00 
@5.00 
674.00 
@  30 

@  50 
67  60 
(a  40 
@3.00 
@  90 
(n  4.00 
@  75 

@  15 
67  12 
9 
5 
33 


6/ 

@ 


,  3.05 


.4.00 
.1.50 
.1.85 
.1.75 
.  1 .50 
.1.50 
75 

.6.00 

Southern  . 3.50 

Beets,  100  bunches . 3.00 

Carrots,  bbl . 1.25 

Cabbage,  Danish  Seed,  white, 

ton  . 35.00 

Red.  ton  . 15.00 

Southern,  bbl.  crate . 2.50 

Chicory,  bbl . 3.00 

Escarol,  bbl . 1-75 

Kale,  bbl .  75 

Lettuce,  %-bbl.  basket .  50 

Onions,  Conn.,  white,  bbl . 2.00 

Yellow . L25 


@3.10 
(a  2.00 
(■i  1.30 
@2.70 
673.15 
@1.60 


@8.00 
@7.00 
<g  3.00 
@2.15 
@2.00 
@1.75 
@3.00 
671.00 
6711.00 
67  6.50 
@6.00 
@1.75 

@45.00 
67  20.00 
@3.00 
@4.00 
672.75 
67  1 .00 
<0  1 .50 
@6.00 
@  1.75 
( a  i.75 
@2.25 
@5.00 
674.50 
@1.50 
@  85 
@4.50 


Red  . 1.25 

Peppers,  24-qt.  carrier . 1.00 

Peas,  1-3-bbl.  basket . 1.00 

String  beans,  1-3-bbl.  basket.. 1.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 1.25 

Turnips,  bbl .  65 

Tomatoes,  24-qt.  carrier . 1.00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  lb  .  —  @  11% 

Fowls  .  • —  @  15 

Roosters  .  ■ —  67  9 

Turkeys  .  16  @  18 

Ducks  .  60  @  85 

Geese  . 1-25  @1.75 

Pigeons,  pair .  30  @  35 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  16  @  19 

Chickens,  broilers,  best .  30  @  35 

Seconds  .  20  @  25 

Chickens  .  13  @  19 

Fowls  .  11  @  14% 

Ducklings  .  20  @  22 

Squabs,  dozen  . 1.75  @3.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves  .  6  @  10 

Lambs,  hothouse . 3.00  @6.50 

Pork  .  7  @  9 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4.80  @5.80 

Oxen  . 4.25  @5.75 

Bulls  . 3.00  674.50 

Cows  . 2.00  @4.30 

Calves  . 5.00  @8.50 

Sheep  . 4.00  675.50 

Lambs  . 0.50  67  7.20 

Hogs  .  —  @6.85 

STRAW. 

Long  rye . 11.00  @13.00 

Short  and  tangled . 8.00  @10.00 

Oat  and  wheat .  —  @  8.00 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  named  are  for  ton  lots  f.  o.  b., 
N.  V. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  ton .  — 

Muriate  of  Potash .  — 

Dried  Blood  .  — 

Kainit  .  — 

Acid  Phosphate .  — 

Sulphate  of  Potash .  — 

Ground  Bone .  — 

Tankage  .  — 

Copper  Sulphate,  bbl.  lots.  lb.  — 

Sulphur  Flowers,  bbl.  lots,  lb.  — 


52.00 
@41.25 
67  50.00 
67 1 1 .00 
@11.00 
47.00 
@25.00 
67  34.50 

Ot  6  i 

@  2% 


Mr.  Goodlf.y  :  “How_  does  your  sister 
like  the  engagement  ring  I  gave  her, 
Bobby?”  Her  Young  Brother:  “Well, 
it’s  a  little  too  small.  She  has  an  awful 
hard  time  getting  it  off  when  the  other 
fellows  call!” — Credit  Lost. 


HENCH’S 


20th 
Century 

Steel  Ball  Coupling  Pivot  Axle 
Cultivator  row  Dcouobrn 

Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attach  Complete  in 
One  Machine. 
Awarded 

COLD  MEDAL 

at  World’*  Fair,  8t. 
Louis.  A  wouderful- 
lmprovciucnt  ill  culti¬ 
vators,  combining  every 
(possible  movement  of 
gangs  and  wheels  re¬ 
quired.  Easily  changed 
to  different  styles. 
Thousands  In  use.  M’f’r’sof  all  kind  of  Ag’r’l  Im¬ 
plements.  Agents  wanted ;  write  for  circular. 

The  Hench  &  Dromgold  Co.,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 

FOR  SALE 

Trotting  Mare 

HOPE  FARM  BEAUTY 

SIRED  BY  ALCERENER,  2.19, 

Bay  5  Years  old,  14.2  High,  600  lbs.  Capable  of 
great  speed  and  endurance.  Address  H.  W.C.,  care 
Kttkal  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


^ — All  kinds,  cheap.  Freight  paid. 
Catalog  free.  Agents  wanted. 
MITCHELL’S  NURSERY,  BEVERLEY,  O. 


WANTED 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

F.  D.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St„  N.  Y. 

FERTILIZER  LIME  etc.,  address 

WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


AGENTS 


WANTED  to  sell  our 
For  particulars  write 
Nat.  Silo  &  Lumber, 
Go.,  Linesville,  Pa. 


SILOS 


f  „  J  CAnle  And  we  will  mail  100  Beit 

lPnn  Ill  iris  Envelopes  postpaid,  with 

WVUJ  your  name  and  postoffice 

printed  thereon.  Rex  Pub.  House,  Mt  Gilead,  O. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Hos¬ 
pital  and  the  Eye  and  Ear  Hos¬ 
pital  offer  exceptional  advantages  for  training. 
References  required.  Apply  SL’  PKRINTENDENT’S 
OFFICE,  1945  FIFTH  AVE..  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


NURSES 


MORE  GOOD  CIDER  ' 

can  be  made  from  a  given  amount 
of  apples  with  one  of  our  presses 
than  with  any  other.  The 
juice  will  be  purer  and  bring 
higher  prices;  the  extra 
yield  soon  pays  for  the 
press.  We  make 

HYDRAULICS, 

in  all  slits,  hand  or  power. 

2&  to  300  barrels  per  day 
Also  Rollers,  Saw-Mills, 

Steam- Evaporators,  Apple-  : 
butter  Cookers,  etc.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 

The  Hydradic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

12  M»nSI.,Mt.  Gileid,  Ohio 
^  or  Room  124  p  39  Cortland  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1  WANTED  AND  FOR  SALE. 

LJ  I  your  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry 
I  Apples,  etc.,  to  the  Oldest  Commission 
House  in  New  York.  Established  1838. 

E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

$5  TO  S20  AN  ACRE 

is  the  price  paid  to-day  for  rich  lands  in  Tennessee 
suitable  for  raising  Cotton,  Wheat,  Potatoes.  Hay, 
Grasses,  Vegetables,  Fine  Stock,  etc.  Climate  the 
best  in  the  world,  with  conditions  of  health  unsur¬ 
passed.  Values  increasing,  For  free  literature  write 

XX.  XT*.  SMITH, 

Traffic  Manager,  N.  C.  &  St.  Louis  Ry.,  Nashville 
Tenn.  Dept.  0. 

U  ET I  D  for  farms,  dairies  and  factories  fur- 
nished.  Mail  orders  a  specialty. 
Immigrant  Labor  Exchange,  Inc.,  2  Carlisle  St.,  N.Y 

FARMS— For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  fine 
climate,  write  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 

For  Sale— FARM  OF  106  ACRES 

2  miles  from  Railroad,  %  clear,  Six  acres  wheat,  one 
Strawberries,  level,  free  from  stones.  50,000  feet 
large  pine.  Owner  has  other  business  and  will  in¬ 
cludes  cows,  3  horses,  all  tools,  household  furniture, 
all  for  $1,860,  $800  down,  balance  4  years. 

F.  L.  GREENE,  Hebron,  Md. 

CC  IffpCC  800  feet  elevation,  lake,  300  apple 
HUI1L.O  trees,  good  house  and  barn,  3  cows, 
horse  and  farming  tools,  all  included  for  only 
$1,600,  part  cash.  Full  details  In  “Strout’s  List, 
No.  15,”  a  circular  describing  and  illustrating 
hundreds  of  the  Dest  trades  selected  from  more  than 
3,000  farms  listed  for  sale;  5  to  400  acres,  $500  to 
$20,000;  write  to-day  for  free  copy.  E.A.  8TROUT, 
Dept.  42, 150  Nassau  st.,  New  York  City. 

Cnr  Ca|a  700  Acres  of  rich  clay  loam  land, ready 
rUI  vale  for  the  plow,  in  the  Ontonagon  River 
Valley  of  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  $5  per 
acre.  Write  for  particulars.  CHOCOLAY  LAND 
CO.,  Ltd.,  Marquette,  Mich. 

FARM  FOR  <vAI  F  Cheapest  one  ever  offered; 
I  HIIIT1  I  Ull  OHLL  splendid  location  and  elegant 
soil;  good  house  and  outbuildings,  fine  fruit;  over 
100  acres  in  cultivation;  contains  200  acres;  near  Sal¬ 
isbury;  can  be  bought  for  $1,800;  easy  terms.  Address 
SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury.  Md. 


w 


ANTED,  A  GOOD  STEADY  SINGLE  MAN  for 
general  farm  work;  no  dairy;  good  wages. 

WM.  H.  JANNKY,Edgewood,Pa. 


WANTED  FARM 


AT  REASONABLE  PRICE  for 
grain,  fruit  or  poultry. 

BOX  104,  Haddonfleld,  N.  J. 


A  FARM  OF  300  ACRES  to  lease  for  a  term  of 
**  years.  Good  houses,  outbuildings  and  ma¬ 
chinery  and  abundant  spring  water;  well  adapted 
for  stock  uses.  GEO.  B.  SMITH,  Troy  Hills,  Mor¬ 
ris  Co.,  N.  J. 

one  APRF  FARM  large  dwelling,  close 

Z/U  AUHC  rAillYI  TO  TOWN,  $1800.  Half  the 
farm  $900.  Other  farms  for  sale. 

DR.  J.  LEE  WOODCOCK.  Salisbury,  Md. 


THE  LOUDEN  JUNIOR 

Always  ready.  Never  out  of  repair.  The 
round  top  swinging  fork  pulley  registers  at  an  angle. 
Does  not  tip  or  bind  on  track  as  other  Carriers  do.  Fills 
barn  full  clear  up  to  the  comb.  Lock  always  works  and  never 
gives  trouble.  Patent  swivel  takes  twist  out  of  kinky  rope. 

This  is  one  of  our  many  excellent  Carriers  made  either  for 
steel  or  wood  track. 

ALL  HAY  TOOLS 

We  are  Hay  Tool  Specialists.  Our  line  includes 
everything  in  Carriers,  Tracks,  Hay  Slings,  Forks, 
Pulleys,  Stackers,  Cable  Rickers,  Hay  Rack  Fixtures, 
Also,  the  best  Flexible  Barn  Door  Hangers  in 
the  World,  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  and  other  hard¬ 
ware  specialties.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  also 
booklet  on  “Fitting  up  Barns.”  Sent  free. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.. 

39  BROADWAY,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  IS. 


W.  L.  Douglas 

*3  =  &  *3=  S  H  O  ES »“» 

W.  L.  Douglas  $4.00  Gilt  Edge  Line 
cannot  be  equalled  at  any  price. 


$10,000 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS  MA  KES  &  SELLS  MORE 
MEN’S  $3.50  SHOES  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
MANUFACTURER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

REWARD  to  anyone  who  can 
disprove  this  statement. 

If  I  could  take  you  into  my  three  large  factories 
at  Brockton,  Mass.,  and  show  you  the  infinite 
care  with  which  every  pair  of  shoes  is  made,  you 
would  realize  why  W.  L.  Douglas  $3.50  shoes 
cost  more  to  make,  why  they  hold  their  shape, 
fit  better,  wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater 
intrinsic  value  than  any  other  $3.50  shoe. 

W.  L.  Douglas  Strong  Made  Shoes  for 
Men ,  $2.50,  $2.00.  Boys'  School  & 
Dress  Shoes,  $2.50,  $2,  $1.75,  $1.50 
CAUTION.  — Insist  upon  having  W.L.Doug- 
las  shoes.  Take  no  substitute.  None  genuine 
without  his  name  and  price  stamped  on  bottom. 
Fast  Color  Eyelets  used ;  they  will  not  wear  brassy. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Dept.  Q,  Brockton,  Mass. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION. 


Warranted  the  Best* 

30  Days  Trial. 


Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co* 
Box 60,  Cuba,  N.Y. 


LABEL 

Stamped  with  your 
name  or  address,  also 
numbers.  The  best 
mark  for  all  live  stock 
to  save  loss  or  confusion. 

8ampl«.  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

.  H.  DANA,  74  Main  St., 
West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


T  wenty-f  ive  Bushels 

of  WHEAT 

to  the  Acre 

means  a  productive  capacity 
in  dollars  of  over 

$16  per  Acre 

This  on  land,  which  has  cost 
the  farmer  nothing,  but  the 
price  of  tilling  it,  tells  its  own 
story.  The 

Canadian 
Government 

Civps  absolutely  free  to  every  settler 
160  acres  of  such  land. 

Lands  adjoining  can  be  purchased  at 
from  $6  to  $10  per  acre  from  railroads 
and  other  corporations. 

Already  175,000  farmers  from  the 
United  States  have  made  their  homes 
in  Canada. 

For  pamphlet  ”20th  Century  Canada," 
and  all  information  apply  to  Supt.  of 
Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada;  or  to 

THOS.  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Government  Agent 
Syraente  Bank  Building,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Mention  this  paper. 


SURE  HATCH! 

'Here’s  the  Proof! 

'You  can  try 
this  Incubator 
60  days  FREE. 

Send  for  our 
big  100- page 
Catalogue,  se¬ 
lect  the  Incu¬ 
bator  that 
i  pleases  you, 

)  most  and  we 
will  ship  it  to 
you  freight 
prepaid. 

.  it  two  months.  If  you  , 
aon  t  find  it  all  we  claim,  send 
°ur  expense.  Pay  nothing. 

Don  t  take  anybody's  "say  so”  about  Incu¬ 
bators  when  we  offer  you  positive  proof 
that  the  Sure  Hatch  is  the  best. 

We  take  all  the  risk  because  we  know. 

, There  are  over  80,000  Sure  Hatches  in  use 
right  now.  And  they  hatch  every  good  egg 
put  into  them.  Prices  $7.50  to  $17.50.  Ca- 
Efto'ty  15  to  200  eggs  to  a  hatch.  Our  big 
r  REE  Catalogue  tells  exactly  why  the  Sure 
Hatch  is  the  best.  Ask  for  this  book  at  once. 

We  will  forward  It  by  return  mail.  It  is  full 
or  facts  worth  dollars toevery  poultry  raiser, 
lhere  are  lots  of  illustrations.  Poultry 
House  pjans,  and  figures  that  mean  more 
money  in  your  pocket.  It  also  tells  the 
best  ways  to  hatch,  feed,  raise  and  sell 
poultry.  Send  today.  ^ 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.  }  , 

yPQX  A44,CI»y  Center, Neb.  Dept  A14  , Indianapolis,  Ind.( 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

A  subscriber  in  one  of  the  Southern 
States  sends  us  his  experience  with'W.  M. 
Ostrander,  the  Philadelphia  real  estate 
agent.  This  subscriber  wrote  Mr.  Ostran¬ 
der,  giving  him  a  street  number  and  fic¬ 
titious  description  of  property  that  in  real¬ 
ity  did  not  exist  at  all.  Mr.  Ostrander 
answered  promptly  that  he  could  sell  the 
property.  Getting  no  response,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  write,  and  in  later  letters  said 
he  had  looked  the  property  up,  and  knew 
that  he  could  sell  it.  Of  course,  he  want¬ 
ed  the  cash  fee  in  advance.  The  fact  that 
there  was  no  such  property  in  existence 
did  not  seem  to  be  consistent  with  Mr. 
Ostrander’s  assertions  that  he  had  exam¬ 
ined  it  and  found  it  all  right. 

At  this  time  we  wish  to  remind  our  old 
readers  of  the  privilege  of  sending  new 
trial  subscriptions  for  neighbors  and 
friends  for  10  weeks  for  10  cents.  You 
probably  have  had  one  or  more  farmers  in 
mind  to  whom  you  have  intended  to  speak 
of  this  matter,  but  have  neglected  it.  The 
season  is  getting  well  on  now,  and  the 
paper  will  be  valuable  to  them  before  the 
active  Spring  work  begins.  Make  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  send  those  names  now  this  month. 

We  also  want  again  to  remind  those 
who  have  not  yet  received  the  new  garden 
book,  that  it  is  here  all  ready  to  go  out  the 
day  your  renewal  is  received.  You  cer¬ 
tainly  ought  to  have  the  book  this  month. 
It  will  be  worth  money  to  you  in  directions 
for  garden  work. 

The  following  notice  is  clipped  from  a 
western  paper: 

On  February  26th  Judge  Bethea  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  appointed  Ed¬ 
win  C.  Day  receiver  for  Cash  Buyers’  Union 
First  National  Co-operative  Society,  Chicago, 
on  the  charge  that  $1,000,000  in  stock  has 
been  sold  to  farmers  throughout  the  country, 
and  that  there  is  a  cash  balance  of  only 
$100  on  hand.  Postoffiee  inspectors  state 
that  the  company  owes  $250,000  on  merchan¬ 
dise  accounts,  and  that  there  was  no  credit 
on  hand,  and  nothing  coming  in. 

The  farm  papers  which  helped  this  con¬ 
cern  sell  $1,000,000  of  its  stocks  to  then- 
readers  by  carrying  its  advertisements  will 
not  be  likely  to  publish  notice  of  the  fail¬ 
ure,  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  prcsistently  re¬ 
fused  the  advertising,  and,  while  we  could 
not  get  definite  information  about  them 
to  justify  us  in  publishing  them  as  frauds, 
the  schemes  were  such  that  no  one  famil¬ 
iar  with  them  could  be  In  doubt  of  the 
ultimate  result.  We  had  several  private 
inquiries  about  the  concern  during  the 
past  year  from  farmers  who  believe  in 
looking  into  things  before  parting  with 
their  money,  and  in  all  such  cases,  we  ad¬ 
vised  leaving  them  alone. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  WATER  GLASS 
EGGS . 

J.  B.,  Rochester ,  N.  Y. — Will  some  of  your 
readers  give  their  experience  with  the  water 
glass  mixture?  Is  it  a  failure  or  a  success? 
If  not,  how  long  will  the  eggs  keep?  How 
are  they  put  In  the  mixture?  Does  it  make 
any  difference  to  the  temperature?  How 
many  eggs  would  he  advisable  to  put  in  one 
mixture  at  once?  Where  can  the  mixture 
be  purchased? 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  often  told  how  to 
put  the  eggs  in  water  glass.  Now  let 
those  who  have  tried  it  tell  how  the  eggs 
came  out ! 

A  Hen  Report.. — Our  location  is  in  the 
county  of  Garrett.  Md„  on  the  side  of  Back¬ 
bone  Mountain,  one  mile  from  Blaine,  W.  Va. 
Our  poultry  house  is  a  house  of  “shreds  and 
patches,”  situated  in  a  bad  location.  Our 
breed  is  the  well-known  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock,  although  our  strain  is  not  pure.  Re¬ 
port  for  January  and  February :  No.  of  hens, 
56 ;  cost  of  feed,  $6.50 ;  total  number  of  eggs 
received,  1,560;  sold  28  dozen  at  25  cents 
per  dozen,  77  dozen  at  20  cents,  five  dozen  at 
18  cents.  Remaining  eggs  were  used.  Total 
profit,  $16.50.  Our  ration  is,  thoroughly 
heated  corn  twice  a  day,  one-half  gallon  skim- 
milk  per  day,  with  oyster  shells,  oats  and 
scrap.  l.  c.  u. 

Permanent  Pastures. — The  common 
method  here  is  to  seed  the  same  as  you  would 
for  a  meadow,  unless  perhaps  using  more 
clover  seed;  mow  it  for  a  year  or  two  and 
then  turning  ft  into  pasture.  White  clover 
makes  an  excellent  pasture,  and  perhaps  Blue 
grass  would,  hut  I  never  knew  of  any  being 
sown  in  this  locality.  e.  a.  l. 

Durhamville,  N.  Y. 
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r  UUL I  If  Te^&Sei 

©POULTRY  LINE-Fencing,  Feed, Incu-5 
gtbators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— 3 
©it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you, 
jour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  < 
j  asking— it's  worth  having.  ( 

(Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,; 

I  Dep  H.  G.  26  &  28  Yesey  Street.  New  York  City.  < 
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WIRY  SUPPLIES' 

We  aell  everything  the  ponltryman  needs.  Incu¬ 
bators,  Brooders,  Foods,  Tonics*  Powder*, 
Fences,  Bone  Cutters,  £gg  Boxes,  etc. 

We  also  sell  Farm  Implements.  Write  to-day 
for  a  free  copy  of  our  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue 
and  Farm  Book.  You’ll  be  surprised 
how  much  you  can  save  by  buying  all 
.  .  your  supplies  from  one  place. 

JOSIAll  YOUNG, 

{  J  27  Grand  Street,  Troy,  N.Y. 


Racine 

Incubator 

The  simple,  sure,  dependable  kind.  Used  by 
thousands  of  successful  poultrymen  and  women. 

Our  free  Incubator 
Book  tells  about  them 
—tells  how  to.  make 
poultry  pay.  24  years 
experience.  Don’t  buy 
until  you  read  it.  Ware¬ 
houses:  Buffalo,  Kansas  I  we  pay 
City, St.  Paul.  Address  5,  the  freight 

Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87,  Racine,  Wig. 


40,  60  or  90  Days  Trial  on 

Old  Trusty” 

The  Easy  Machine  to  Operate. 

You  run  no  risa.  Five  year  guar 
antee.  Strongest  hatches— less 
care — less  oil— most  profit.  Don’t 
pay  two  prices.  Thousands  sold.  Wo 
sell  direct.  Big  1906  Book  Free. 

M.  M.  Johnson  Co.,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


$  I  A-80  For 

I  dm  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Ptrfcct  in  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-d*y. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  111. 


BEST  ONE  -YET 

That’s  what  you  get  when  you  buy  a 

CLIMAX  INCUBATOR 

Sold  on  60  days’  Free  Trial.  New  cat¬ 
alog  tells  about  “Climax”  Incuba¬ 
tors  and  Brooders.  It’s  free. 

The  Climax  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co,» 
.  Box  807,  Castorland,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  THE 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'd  get  a  quick  reply  and 
”a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  18. 

No  More  Blind  Horses 

sore  eyes,  BARRY  CO„  Iowa  City.  Iowa,  have  a  cure. 

The  Quincy  £*£  3S  SS5K! 

Because  It  Is  easy  to  operate,  being  self 
regulating,  self  moistening  and  oelfTentl- 
lating.  The  vontllati on  Is  positive.  Noth¬ 
ing  left  to  ohance.  Economical  in  the  om 
of  oil. 

90  DAYS  TRIAL. 

Don’t  fall  to  investigate  the  Qu  Inoy.  It*S 
different  from  othors  and  our  offer  is 
the  most  liberal.  Prices  low.  Rend  for 
Free  Catalogue .  It  will  help  mako  more 
poultry  profit. 

QUINCY  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  39,  QUINCY.  ILL. 


PINELAND 


INCUBATORS 

HATCH  GREATEST  NUMBER 
OF  FINEST  CHICKS. 

BROODERS 

HAVE  NEVEKBEEN  EQUALED 

FIDELITY  FOOD 

FOR  FOWLS  AND  CHICKS. 

Used  everywhere  by  practical  poultrymen  and 
specialists  fanciers  with  unfailing  success.  Insures 
perfect  health  and  promotes  rapid  growth, 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 

Box  D.D.,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

$1.  PER  MONTH 

I  to  $2.  per  month  rents  any  incubator. 

I  Rent  pays  for  it.  Wo  Pay  the  Freight. 

140  Days  Trial  at  same  prices  Buy 

I  *  plans  and  parts  and 

I  build  one.  Prices,  ready  to  use:, 50  egg 
*5.00;  100  egg  *9;  200  egg  *12.75.  Brood- 
_ |  ers,*3.50up.  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  23,  Sprlnolleld,  O, 

ASYPOULTRYPROFITS 

Make  money  raising  poultry  with  the 

Standard  Cyphers  Incubator. 

Go&rtntced  to  hatch  More  and  Healthier  Chicks  than 
anjother.  OOdaystrial.  Big 228 page  oat’lg FREE 
If  you  mention  this  journal  and  send  name  of  two 
Yrlends  interested  in  poultry.  Write  nearest  office. 

■—  Cyphers  Incubator  Co*.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  Boston,  New  York,  Kansas  City  or  Ban  Francisco. 


NO 
MORE 
ROTTEN 
FENCE 
POSTS 


PAINT  THEM  WITH 

“AVENAR1US 
CARB0LINEUM” 

[Registered] 

80  years  in  use.  Results  guaranteed. 
Write  for  circulare. 

Carbollneum  Wood 

Preserving  Co., 
351 W.  B’way,  New  York.  N.  Y 
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A  New  Standard 

of  roofing  excellence  has  been 
established  by  Rex  Flintkote.  Our 
fathers  swore  by  shingles.  But  shingles 
were  hard  to  lay  and  failed  to  hold  their  own — 
they  dried,  cracked,  warped,  blew  away,  and 
burned  at  the  touch  of  a  spark.  Then  came  tin — harder 
than  shingles  to  lay,  yet  it  led  in  roofing  popularity  until  it 
proved  that  in  spite  of  paints  it  would  rust  and  become  leaky. 

Its  ease  of  laying  alone  makes 

Rex  Flintkote  Roofing 

perfect  for  farm  buildings.  An  ordinary  farm-hand  can  lay  it  per¬ 
fectly.  It  weighs  so  little  as  to  be  no  strain  even  upon  lightly  con¬ 
structed  support.  It  is  unaffected  heat  or  cold,  proof  against  fire 
from  falling  sparks,  leak  proof  in  rain  or  snow,  and  is  the  only 
roofing  that  effectually  resists  all  kinds  of  chemical  action — acid, 
alkali  or  rot. 

WE  SEND  SAMPLES  FREE 

and  also  a  book  showing  all  kinds  of  buildings  which,  under  all  kinds  of  weather 
Conditions,  are  proving  the  superiority  of  Rex  Flintkote.  Under  no  circum- 
*  stances  accept  substitutes,  mixtures  containing  tar  and  paper  that  cost 
about  half  as  much  to  make,  yet  sell  almost  at  the  Rex  Flintkote  price. 

Ihe  dealer  who  is  looking  to  your  advantage,  if  he  cherishes  your 
friendship  and  trade  in  the  future,  will  prefer  to  sell  you  the 
genuine  even  though  his  profits  are  less  and  it  costs  you 
just  a  wee  trifle  more  per  square  foot. 

‘Look  for  the  Boy ”  and  the  octagon  trade  mark. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  COMPANY 
70  India  Street,  Boston,  Mass- 

Agents  Everywhere 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

EARLY  SPRING. 

Once  more  the  Heavenly  Power 
Makes  all  things  new, 

And  domes  the  red-plow'd  hills 
With  lovinc  blue; 

The  blackbirds  have  their  wills. 
The  throstles,  too. 

Opens  the  door  in  Heaven ; 

From  skies  of  glass 
A  Jacob's  ladder  falls 
On  greening  grass, 

And  o'er  the  mountain-walls 
Young  angels  pass. 

Before  them  fleets  the  shower, 
And  burst  the  buds. 

And  shine  the  level  lands. 

And  flash  the  floods: 

The  stars  are  from  their  hands 
Flung  thro'  the  woods. 

The  woods  with  living  airs 
How  softly  fann’d. 

Light  airs  from  where  the  deep, 
All  down  the  sand. 

Is  breathing  in  his  sleep. 

Heard  by  the  land. 

O  follow,  leaping  blood, 

The  season's  lure ! 

O  heart,  look  down  and  up, 
Serene,  secure. 

Warm  as  the  Crocus  cup, 

Like  snowdrops,  pure ! 

Past.  Future  glimpse  and  fade 
Thro'  some  slight  spell, 

A  gleam  from  yonder  vale. 

Some  far  blue  fell. 

And  sympathies,  how  frail, 

In  sound  and  smell  ! 


ming  light-colored  Summer  silks  and 
other  thin  materials.  A  great  many  silk 
and  mohair  fancy  braids  are  used  on  both 
silk  and  woolen  materials,  costing  from 
about  10  cents  a  yard  up;  one  very  pretty 
style  noted  was  about  an  inch  wide,  hav¬ 
ing  a  fancy  open-mesh  center  with  a  bor¬ 
der  woven  into  a  narrow  ruche  on  each 
side ;  in  black  mohair  this  was  14  cents 
a  yard.  These  braids  are  very  desirable 
for  finishing  an  inlaid  coat  collar,  as  well 
as  for  skirts  and  waists. 

* 

The  long  gloves,  which  now  must  be 
worn  with  short  sleeves,  form  quite  an 
extravagant  fashion.  As  an  economy,  el¬ 
bow-length  armlets  are  now  offered,  made 
of  fine  soft  kid  like  the  tops  of  long 
gloves.  They  extend  from  wrist  to  el¬ 
bow,  and  clasp  over  short  gloves  at  the 
wrist.  Long  gloves  wear  soonest  in  the 
hands,  naturally,  while  the  arm  covering 
is  still  perfect,  and  as  they  cost  from 
$2.35  to  $3.50  in  elbow  length  the  armlets, 
at  $1.50  and  $2  a  pair,  are  a  decided 
economy,  as  they  may  outwear  several 
pairs  of  short  gloves  at  $1  to  $1.85  a  pair. 
There  is  a  great  demand  for  long  silk 
gloves,  especially  in  black,  which  cost 
$1.50  for  16-button  length;  white  and 
light  colors  cost  $1  and  $1.15. 


Till  at  thy  chuckled  note, 

Thou  twinkling  bird. 

The  fairy  fancies  range. 

And,  lightly  stirr'd. 

Ring  little  bells  of  change 
From  word  to  word. 

For  now  the  Heavenly  Power 
Makes  all  things  new. 

And  thaws  the  cold  and  fills 
The  flower  with  dew ; 

The  blackbirds  have  their  wills, 

The  poets,  too. 

— Tennvson. 

* 

Shadow  checks  and  plaids  are  among 
new  materials,  both  silk  and  wool.  They 
are  so  woven  as  to  give  a  changeable  ef¬ 
fect  ;  plain  when  viewed  at  one  angle, 
plaid  or  checked  at  another. 

* 

Long  necklaces  of  tiny  Pacific  Ocean 
shells  have  been  among  the  souvenirs 
brought  from  California  by  many  tourists. 
Their  shades  of  color  are  like  those  of 
an  opal,  wonderful  melting  combinations 
of  palest  blue,  green,  rose  and  lavender 
in  pastel  hues  of  soft  translucence.  They 
are  very  much  admired  and  in  increasing 
demand,  though  few  dealers  here  offer 
them. 

* 

Some  of  our  Florida  correspondents 
have  referred  to  the  attractions  of  the 
Avocado  or  alligator  pear.  One  of  the 
New  York  tea  rooms  makes  this  fruit 
into  a  salad,  putting  the  pulp  through  a 
fruit  press;  it  is  then  mixed  with  stoned 
olives  cut  in  pieces  and  blended  with  the 
yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs  rubbed  into  a 
cream  with  a  little  olive  oil.  A  spoonful 
of  this  mixture  is  put  on  a  bed  of  shred¬ 
ded  celery  on  a  lettuce  leaf.  The  whole 
is  dressed  with  oil  and  vinegar  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  mayonnaise. 

* 

One  of  the  striking  new  styles  shown 
this  Spring  is  a  suit  consisting  of  a  black 
taffeta  Eton  jacket  worn  with  a  light 
cloth  skirt  of  check,  plaid  or  striped  hard- 
twisted  worsted.  The  skirt  is  very  full 
and  pleated ;  the  j acket  has  elbow  or  three- 
quarter  sleeves,  and  usually  a  little  trim¬ 
ming  introducing  some  color.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  this  style  will  be  followed  by 
others  that  include  a  contrasting  coat,  as 
a  change  from  the  plain  jacket  suits  so 
long  worn.  Silk  Eton  coats  cost  from 
$10  to  $20;  pleated  cloth  skirts  $8  to  $15. 

* 

Black  lace  is  to  be  used  a  great  deal 
for  trimming  this  Spring,  both  Chantilly 
and  black  point  Venise,  which  is  very 
handsome  in  the  imitations.  The  black 
lace  is  to  be  used  a  great  deal  in  trim¬ 


C  a  lining  Beef  to  Keep  Through 
Hot  Weather. 

Trim  off  all  surplus  tallow  from  meat, 
and  either  boil  or  roast  the  beef,  using  but 
little  salt  and  pepper,  preferably  none  at 
all,  as  these  will  attack  the  tin ;  meat  can 
be  spiced,  etc.,  when  removed  from  can 
to  serve.  When  cooked  remove  from 
liquid  and  trim  off  from  bones.  If  liquid 
is  too  greasy  let  it  get  cold  and  then  re¬ 
move  tallow.  While  again  heating  liquid 
and  meat  boiling  hot  get  the  cans  and 
covers  ready,  the  covers  to  be  pierced  by 
an  awl  in  the  center.  Use  the  friction  top 
tin  can  only,  for  keeping  meat  through 
the  Summer  and  dog  days.  You  can  use 
glass  jars  to  keep  same  till  May,  but  they 
are  risky  during  warm  weather.  When 
meat  and  liquid  are  hot  pack  meat  into 
the  cans — any  size  you  wish — not  quite 
full,  and  pour  liquid  over  same  so  as  to 
cover  meat  somewhat,  then  place  on  the 
covers  good  and  tight.  Put  cans  into 
oven  and  bake  one  to  two  hours.  If  cans 
are  too  full,  liquid  will  ooze  through 
vent.  The  baking  will  drive  out  every 
particle  or  atom  of  air  through  vent,  and 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  safety.  When 
nearly  done  baking  liquefy  some  paraffin 
or  sealing  wax,  and  heat  a  soldering  iron. 
The  paraffin  is  to  seal  cover  airtight 
around  edge,  and  the  soldering  iron  to  use 
with  solder  to  close  up  vent  opening  in 
center.  Take  out  of  oven  a  can  at  a  time 
and  solder  vent  opening  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  then  paraffin  the  edge  of  cover. 
Place  cans — after  finishing  job — where  it 
is  dry  and  cool.  By  this  plan  one  can 
keep  meat,  soups,  etc.,  for  any  length  of 
time,  do  the  cooking  in  cool  weather, 
either  all  at  once  or  at  your  leisure,  and 
when  meat,  etc.,  is  taken  out  of  can  and 
served  properly  heated  and  spiced  you 
cannot  tell  the  difference  between  it  and 
fresh  meat  out  of  the  butcher  shop,  at  the 
same  time  it’s  far  cheaper — four  to  five 
cents  per  pound  by  the  quarter — all 
through  the  year,  always  ready  at  a  mo¬ 
ment's  notice,  fresh  and  wholesome.  One 
can  put  up  one  or  more  quarters  of  beef, 
veal  or  mutton  at  any  time,  and  make  one 
job  of  it,  especially  in  hot  weather.  A 
steer  can  be  packed  into  about  50  or  60 
quart  cans.  If  family  is  large  use  two- 
quart  cans,  and  gallon  cans  for  soups. 
An  earthenware  meat  roaster  with  cover 
is  ideal  for  roasting  meats,  etc. 

To  keep  meat  through  Winter,  even 
during  moderate  thaws,  cut  up  into  con¬ 
venient  roasts,  stews,  etc.  When  frozen 
stone-hard  wrap  the  pieces  up  in  wrap¬ 


ping  paper  or  paper  bags,  and  place  in 
layers  in  a  box  with  grain — preferably 
wheat— all  around  and  between  layers  of 
meat,  localizing  the  different  cuts  and 
soup  bones.  Box  ought  to  stand  in  cold 
place,  in  the  north  part  of  an  unheated 
building.  Packed  tins  way  meat  can  be 
kept  until  Spring  in  this  locality  (Wis¬ 
consin)  even  this  mild  Winter. 

MRS.  KATIE  REITZ. 


The  Bookshelf. 

Black’s  Medical  Dictionary,  edited 
by  J.  D.  Comrie,  M.  A.,  B.  Sc„  M.  R.  C. 
P.  Edin.— This  dictionary  aims  to  give 
accurate  information  upon  medical  sub¬ 
jects  of  general  interest  in  simple  lan¬ 
guage,  the  text  consisting  in  part  of  medi¬ 
cal  articles  originally  contributed  to  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Definitions  of 
medical  terms,  and  brief  but  carefully 
written  paragraphs  upon  anatomy  and 
physiology  precede  diseases  to  which  vari¬ 
ous  organs  are  liable.  Full  details  are 
given  of  aid  which  may  be  given  the  in¬ 
jured  bv  unskilled  persons,  and  for  the 
care  of  the  sick.  The  book  will  be  found 
of  much  value  in  any  household  remote 
from  prompt  medical  aid,  while  there  are 
many  subjects  discussed,  in  the  line  of 
ordinary  hygiene,  that  may  well  be  studied 
with  care,  and  applied  in  everyday  life. 
Published  by  Adam  &  Charles  Black, 
London,  England;  listed  in  this  country 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price  $2.50  net;  postage  16  cents  addi¬ 
tional;  855  pages;  over  350  illustrations. 


Don’t  be  in  a  hurry  about  finding  your 
work  in  the  world,  but  just  look  about 
you  in  the  place  you  find  yourself  in,  and 
try  to  make  things  a  little  better  and  hon- 
ester  there. — T.  Hughes. 

Undivided  Attention 

is  what  we  give  to  our 

Tea  and  Coffee 

YOU  know  how  hard  it  is  to 
get  good  Coffee  from  your 
grocer.  His  attention  is  divided, 
so  that  tea  and  coffee  get  but  a 
small  share  of  it.  We  think  of 
nothing  else  morning,  noon  and 
night,  and  the  result  is  our 
DUCHESS  BLEND,  Java  and 
Mocha,  25c.,  KING  CHOP 
Tea  (all  kinds),  35c. 

By  buying  .direct  from  the  im¬ 
porter  you  get  the  wholesale  price. 

For  10c.  (to  cover  expense)  we 
will  send  you  a  3  oz.  package  of 
the  Coffee  and  a  2  oz.  package  of 
Tea.  Judge  for  yourselves  whether 
we  have  “Got  the  Goods.” 

James  Van  Dyk  Co. 

307F  Water  St.,  New  York  City. 


More  Money  Than 
Most  Men  Make 

One  woman  on  our 
sales  force  recently  re¬ 
ceived  our  check  for 
$i,8 io.oo  as  the  result 
of  a  few  months’  pleasant 
and  agreeable  industry. 
Another  received 
$1,325.00  for  her  work 
during  the  same  period. 
One  of  our  salesmen  at 
the  same  time  had  a 
credit  of  $1,950.00; 
another  had  $1,004.00. 

We  offer  you  inde¬ 
pendence  and  an  income 
limited  by  nothing  but 
your  own  energy  and 
industry.  You  make  a 
large  Commission  on 
every  new  sale  and  every 
renewal  on  each  maga¬ 
zine.  And  sales  for  both 
periodicals  are  counted 
in  the  distribution  of 
$5,000.00  in  sums  of 
$500.00  downward  each 
month. 

We  want  to  be  personally  repre¬ 
sented  in  reaching  the  people  of 
your  town  and  vicinity.  We  want 
you  to  help  us  and  we  will  co¬ 
operate  with  you  to  better  yourself. 

Write  us  about  our  new  plan 
and  its  profits. 

Thi  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Il86-E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs,  any 
height  up  to  6  ft.  for 
Parks.  Our  price,  freight 
paid,  will  i  .ter  t  you. 

Cyclone  Fen  e  Co., 

Waukegan,  Ill. 

Holly,  Mich.  OleTeUnd,  0 


EVERY  FARMER  MEEDS 
A  GOOD  TELEPHONE 


rrs  CHEAPER  TO 
TALK  THAN  WALK 


A  telephone  on  the  farm  is  a  “saver”  in  a  great 
many  ways.  It  increases  the  working  force  by 
decreasing  the  necessity  for  so  many  trips  to 
town  and  to  the  neighbors.  It  adds  security  by 
providing  means  for  quick  communication  in 
time  of  misfortune  and  distress.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  telephone  being  a  paying  in¬ 
vestment  for  the  farmer.  The  only  question  is, 
which  telephone  is  the  best  for  the  farmer  to  buy? 

Stromberg*  Carlson 


Telephones 


are  built  better  than  the  ordinary  telephone,  so 
that  they  are  especially  adapted  to  the  farmer’s 
use.  Every  piece  and  part  that  go  to  make 
up  a  complete  telephone  are  made  by  skilled 
specialists  in  our  own  plant — the  largest  inde¬ 
pendent  telephone  factory  in  the  world — made 
with  minute  care  and  thoroughly  tested  before 
leaving  our  hands;  that’s  why  they  give  best 
service,  that’s  why  there  are  more  of  them  in  use 
than  of  all  others  combined,  that’s  why  it  is  the 
telephone  to  buy.  Many  other  good  reasons  are 
contained  in  our  new  book,  “How  the  Tele¬ 
phone  Helps  the  Farmer,”  which  will  in¬ 
terest  you  if  you  are  going  to  buy  one  or 
a  hundred  telephones.  Write  today — 
ask  for  book  102-L  —  we  send  it  free. 

Stromberg-Cartson  Tel.  Mfg .  Co. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  III. 
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A  Cup  of  Cocoa. 

The  excellent  preparations  of  cocoa  on 
the  market  are  any  of  them  made  drink¬ 
able  by  merely  putting  a  spoonful  in  a 
cup,  pouring  boiling  water  over  it,  and 
adding  milk  and  sugar.  It  is  a  surprise 
to  find  how  many  people  habitually  use 
it  that  way,  when  a  little  more  care  in  the 


6280  Misses  Coat  and  Skirt  Costume, 

12  to  1 0  years. 

preparation  is  so  worth  while.  All  trav¬ 
elers  praise  the  cups  of  hot  chocolate  one 
may  buy  anywhere  on  the  Continent ;  safe 
to  say  none  is  prepared  in  our  careless, 
ready-to-use  fashion.  Boiling  and  a  little 
arrowroot  are  in  the  secret  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  excellence  of  the  drink.  Try  making 
cocoa  in  this  manner :  Put  as  much  sugar 
as  cocoa  in  an  enameled  saucepan,  and  add 
a  little  cornstarch,  say  a  saltspoonful  for 
each  cup,  mix  these  dry.  Pour  boiling 
water  over,  a  little  at  first  stirred  smooth, 
then  as  much  as  will  be  needed  for  half 
the  quantity  of  cocoa.  Let  the  whole  bub¬ 
ble  and  boil  for  five  minutes.  Finally  add 
as  much  milk  as  will  make  the  right 
amount,  and  unless  the  effects  of  scalded 
milk  are  desired,  do  not  let  it  boil  again, 
but  merely  become  steaming  hot.  Have 
the  chocolate  pot  hot,  pour  in  the  cocoa 
and  serve.  prudence  primrose. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 


A  very  useful  jacket  suit  for  a  young 
girl  is  shown  in  No.  5280.  suitable  either 
for  cloth  or  Summer  wash  goods,  such 
as  linen  or  pique.  The  suit  consists  of 
the  coat  and  the  skirt.  The  coat  is  made 


6293  Gfrl's  Sailor  Suit 
8  to  14  years. 

with  the  fronts  and  back  that  are  fitted  by 
means  of  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams 
and  is  finished  with  a  flat  collar  and  is 
closed  by  means  of  buttons  and  button- 
ioles  worked  in  the  fly.  The  sleeves  are 
in  coat  style  but  generously  full  at  the 
shoulders  and  finished  with  roll-over  flare 
c  ,s:  Hle  skirt  is  made  in  three  pieces 
mid  is  laid  in  inverted  plaits  at  the  back, 
the  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 


medium  size  (14  years)  is  6 Y\  yards  27, 
4 34  yards  44  or  4%  yards  52  inches  wide 
with  8l/2  yards  of  banding.  The  pattern 
5280  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  12,  14  and 
16  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of  the  sailor 
suit  for  girls  of  14  and  under.  This  one 
is  made  of  blue  serge  with  a  shield  of 
white  and  trimming  of  blue  braid,  but 
will  be  found  an  excellent  model  for  linen, 
chambray  and  the  like.  The  little  cos¬ 
tume  is  nuPle  with  the  blouse  and  the 
skirt,  which  are  quite  separate.  The 
blouse  is  drawn  on  over  the  head  and  is 
confined  at  the  waist  line  by  means  of 
elastic  inserted  in  a  hem.  The  shield  is 
separate  and  attached  to  it  beneath  the 
collar.  The  skirt  is  five  gored  and  is 
joined  to  a  belt  at  the  upper  edge.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size  (12  years)  is  7 1/2  yards  27,  Q]/2 
yards  36  or  4 yards  44  inches  wide  with 
§4  yard  any  width  for  the  shield,  l/2  yard 
any  width  for  the  tie  and  6  yards  of  braid 
to  trim  as  illustrated.  The  pattern  5296 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


Household  Congress. 

Delicious  Lemon  Pie. — Beat  one  cup 
sugar,  three  tablespoons  of  flour,  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  piece  of  butter  size  of 
a  walnut,  to  a  cream.  Add  the  grated 
rind  and  juice  of  a  lemon,  then  one  cup 
of  milk,  gradually.  Then  fold  in  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  to  a  froth.  Bake 
in  one  crust.  l.  a.  case. 

Soft  Soap. — One  cake  of  soap  cut  very 
fine;  three  quarts  of  water;  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  borax.  Boil  30  minutes,  stir 
while  boiling.  When  cool  add  one-half 
cup  naphtha.  When  I  make  it  I  use  my 
small  pieces  of  soap.  It  can  be  made  just 
as  good  without  the  naphtha.  This  is 
excellent  for  laundry  and  cleaning  pur¬ 
poses.  _  K.  H. 

A  man  must  be  cheered  on  and  encour¬ 
aged  when  his  shoes  hurt,  when  his  appe¬ 
tite  is  poor,  and  upon  dozens  of  occasions 
during  the  day,  and  his  wife  must  do  the 
cheering.  The  average  wife  is  kept  so 
busy  cheering  her  husband  on,  that  she 
never  has  time  for  the  blues  herself. — 
Atchison  Globe. 


COD  LIVER  OIL 

AND  MORE. 


The  Standard  Calicoes 

“Simpson  Prints”  were  first  made  in  the 
days  of  thoroughness,  and  made  to  last ;  made 
so  well  that  they  became  the  standard,  and 
have  been  ever  since.  The  same  old  princi¬ 
ples  are  strengthened  with  new  ideas.  Better 
designs  are  used  than  ever  before  and  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Prints  are  now  far  ahead  of  what 
they  used  to  be. 

Ask  your  dealer  /or  Simpson- Eddy  stone  Prints. 

In  Blacks,  Black-and-Whites,  I.ight  Indigo-Blues 
and  Silver-Greys,  Shepherd  Plaid  Effects  and  a  large 
variety  of  new  and  beautiful  designs. 

Thousands  of  first-class  dealers  sell  them. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


EDDYSTONE 

PRINTS 


k  Y  BOPL*  !  (T  ONGLE 


'"''-—That  DaintYMint  Covered 
Candy  Coated 
Chewing  Gum 

Send  tih  1 0c.  for  pnniplo  packet. 


At  All  the  Belter  Kind  ofStores.-^^ | 
5  cents  the  Ounce 
oriniocem  and  25  cem  Packets 

PHILADELPHIA. 


'REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 

KRANK  H.  FLEER  A  COMPANY,  INC, 


PCUTISALL 

|  to  get  oar  lar; 


IT  WILL  COST  YOU 

_  go  Bicycle  and  Tire  catalogues,  showing: 

the  most  complete  line  of  high-grade  bicycles,  tires  and  sundries 


1 1 

■  at  LOWER  PRICES  than  can  be  made  by  any  other  manufacturer  or  dealer  in  the 
I  world.  Simply  write  us  a  postal  card  saying /send  me  your  catalogues ,”  and  all 
the  catalogues  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail,  FREE,  postpaid.  In  them  are  fully 
illustrated  and  described  every  detail  of  construction  of  all  our  models;  you  will  be 
shown  the  difference  between  high  class  work  and  cheap  construction.  We 
explain  how  we  can  sell  bicycles  with  coaster  brakes,  puncture  proof  tires  and 
best  equipment  direct  to  the  rider  at  less  than  dealer’s  cost. 

HIE  EYDI  A  III  until  we  ship  to  any  person,  anywhere  ON  APPROVAL  with- 
n  t  CArLHIn  llU  if  out  a  cent  deposit,  pay  the  freight  and  allow  TEN 
DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  on  every  bicycle  we  sell,  and  other  new  and  marvelous  offers. 
Yon  will  learn  everything  by  simply  writing  us  a  postal. 

WE  Ufll  I  nnuuiunc  vnil  that  we  can  sell  you  a  better  bicycle  for  less  money 
f*t  WILL  buinillUk  Itlll  than  any  other  house  that  ever  made  or  sold  a  bicy¬ 
cle.  These  offers  are  genuine;  our  sole  protection  is  good  bicycles ,  low  prices ,  and 
pleased  purchasers.  Deal  direct  with  the  factory,  who  make  and  guarantee  their  bicycles. 
YOU  CAN  MAKE  MONEY  without  interfering  with  your  other  work.  We  need  a  Rider 
Agent  in  each  town  to  represent  us  and  are  prepared  to  ofTer  a  veryprofitable  opportunity  to  suitable 
young  men  who  apply  at  once.  IF  YOU  OWN  A  BICYCLE  write  to  us  anyway;  there  are 
for — ’  ‘  •  .  -•  • 


suggestions  and  information  in  our  catalogues  that  will  be  of  immense  value  to  you. 

TIRES,  COASTER-BRAKES, .... 

prices  charged  by  dealers  and  repair  men.  Ask  for  our  tire  and  sundry  catalogue, 
ftf)  MOT  WAIT  but  Write  us  a  postal  today.  IIo  not  think  of  buying  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  until  you 
w*  BO  I  WHIR  know  thenew  and  wonderful  offers  we  arc  making.  It  only  costs  a  postal  to  learn  everything.  Write  it  no W. 

MEAD  CYCLE  COMPANY,  Dept.  W  80,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Some  physicians  will  ques¬ 
tion  the  value  of  raw  cod 
liver  oil  in  wasting  diseases, 
but  they  won’t  question  the 
value  of  Scott's  Emulsion. 
Scott’s  Emulsion  is  more 
than  cod  liver  oil.  It’s  half 
digested  before  the  patient 
gets  it.  Raw  cod  liver  oil  is 
a  severe  tax  on  the  stomach 
of  even  a  healthy  person. 
Scott’s  Emulsion  contains 
glycerine  and  the  valuable 
hypophosphites  of  lime  and 
soda.  There’s  food  in  these 
for  bone,  muscle  and  tissue. 
Raw  cod  liver  oil  offers  no 
such  combination. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Ask 
vour 
dealer 
for  it. 

Polish. 


Stove  Pol  islf 


Trade-Mark, 

Is  l-aarnnteed  to  go  twice  is  far 
as  paste  or  liquid  polishes.  X-Hay  is  the 
ORIGINAL  Powdered  Stove 
It  gives  a  quick,  brilliant  lustre  and  I>oe« 
lVot  lSnrn  OfT.  Sample  sent  if  you  address  Dept .  10  * 
LAMONT,  CORLISS  A  CO.,  Ayti.,  78  Hudeon  8t.,  New  York. 


"A  Kalamazoo 


Direct  to  You” 

You  save  from  20% 
to  40%  by  buying  a 
Kalamazoo  Stove  or 
direct  from  the 
at  lowest 
prices. 
Moreover,  you 
get  a  stove  or 
range  not  excel¬ 
led  by  any  in  the 
world.  We  guar¬ 
antee  quality  under  a 
$30,000  bank  bond. 

We  Ship  On 


360  DAYS  APPROVAL 

and  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

If  you  do  not  find  the  Kalamazoo  exact¬ 
ly  as  represented,  the  trial  does  not 
cost  you  a  cent.  It  will  pay  you  to  in¬ 
vestigate. 

Send  Postal  for  Catalog  No.  114. 

All  Kalamazoo  s  are  shipped  prompt - 
ly%  blacked ,  polished  and 
ready  for  use . 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co..  MIrs.. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  our  cook  stoves  andrangee  are  fitted  with 
patent  oven  thermometer  which  viakee 

baking  eaey.  Oven  Thermometer 


Farm  Telephones 

Made  by  the  “American,”  the 
largest  telephone  factory. 

Use  our  highest  C  A  11  DC  fill 
grade  No.  36  OAPflrOUH 

Be  an  influential  factor  in  your 
community.  Organize  farm  tele¬ 
phone  lines.  It  gives  you  a  hand¬ 
some  profit.  We  send  you  in¬ 
structions  how  to  organize  farm 
lines  and  how  to  build  and  operate 
them.  Write  for  our  free  book. 
It’s  full  of  Telephone  informa¬ 
tion. 

American  Electric  Telephone  Co., 
A77  Englewood  Station. 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


Use  If  a  Month 

FREE 

We  will  ship  this 
piano  to  any  re¬ 
sponsible  person 
for  30  days’  trial, 
test,  and  comparison  with  any  other  piano 
at  any  price.  If  it  pleases  you,  buy  it ; 
if  not,  the  trial  costs  you  nothing.  This 
piano  is  a  beautiful  instrument,  cased  in 
finest  oak,  walnut  or  mahogany,  and  its 
design  and  fiuish  are  duplicated  in  few 
$600  pianos.  Tone  is  superb,  action  the 
finest  French  repeating,  7  i-3  octaves. 
Our  price  is  $165  cash.  Can  be  bought 
by  small  monthly  payments. 

GUARANTEED  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 

No  piano  for  less  money  can  be  safely 
guaranteed  for  so  long  a  time.  We  have 
been  selling  pianos  for  forty  years,  and  our 
guarantee  of  quality  goes  with  every  piano. 

Your  old  piano  or  organ  taken  in  ex¬ 
change  at  a  liberal  allowance. 

We  sell  this  piano  at  a  wholesale  price 
— because  direct  from  our  factory. 

Ask  your  Bank  about  our  responsibility. 

Write  for  illustrated  piano  book.  It 
explains  how  we  eliminate  all  risk  from 
piano-buying  by  mail. 

C.  J.  HEPPE  &  SON, 

6th  and  Thompson  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  MACHINE  FOR 

TXT^l  1  DRILLING  OR 
t?l±  PROSPECTING 

with  either  Rope  or  Pipe  Tools  write  to  us  describing 
your  work,  stating  depth  of  wells  and  size  of  Bits  or 
Drills  you  want.  Our  machines  are  the  latest  find 
most  durable  and  the  greatest  money  earners 
ever  made!  Results  Guaranteed. 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


Cut  oft  that  cough  with 

nc’3  Expectorant 

and  prevent  pneumonia^ 

ronchitis  and  consumption. 

The  world’s  Standard  Throat  and  Lur 
Medicine  for  75  years. 


Get  it  of  your  druggist  and  keep  it  always  ready  in  the  house. 
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BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AIWHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MEEKER  SMOOTHING  HARROW. 
Onion  Seed  Drills  and  Wheel  Hoes 

Southport  Globe  Onion  Seed.  Send  for  prices  And  catalogue. 

THE  C.  O.  JELL1FF  MFG.  CORF.,  Southport,  Conn. 

CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

BUSH  AND  BOG  PLOW. 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps 
land  true,  moves  1800  tons 
of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per 
day. 

CUTAWAY 
CORN  HARROW 

best  work 


*  DOUBLE-ACTION 
8- FOOT 


NO  MORE  USE  FOR  PLOW 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  In.  deep.  14  in. 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard¬ 
back,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistle,  or  any  foul  plant. 
Send  for  circulars  to  the 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higganum.Conn. 


./  Sts 


Ton 
can  pul- 
vcriie 

more  th or- 

oughly  and  L  VTA 

spread  more  Jul/ 

evenly  with  the 

Standard 
Manure  Spreader 

because  It  has  a  different  Beat¬ 
er,  a  different  ltake  and  Hood — 
load  not  thrown  high  in  air  and 
blown  about.  Spreads  full  width 
and  does  not  vary  In  width. 

Endgate  Moves  Away  From  Load. 

One  lever  raises  endgate  and  puts  en¬ 
tire  machine  lu  operation.  Non-break- 
able  mechanism  to  change  feed. 

Spreada  5  io  35  Loads  per  Acre. 

Two  apron  chains.  Write  for 
catalog  describing  simplicity 
and  strength. 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO., 

Dept.  K,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Maker*  of  Barrow Cultiva* 
tort,  Potato  BarvetUn, 
Spraym,  A'(c. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

,  We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  Ws 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA,  ILL. 

JONES  PAYS 
FREIGHT 

Wagon  $ 


ON  TRIAL 
ALL  IRON.  STEEL  AND  BRASS 
JONES  Box  385,  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


BARRELS  OF  AIR  BURNED  AS  FUEL 

New,  Remarkable  Stove— Ohioan’s  Great  Invention  Consumes  395  Barrels  of 
Air  to  One  G  c>i  of  common  Kerosene  oil  making  oil-gas— 
the  f  £  Fuel  that  looks  and  burns  like  gas. 


Wood,  coal  and  oil  all  cost  money, 
poor  alike.  We  can’t  burn 


A  miniature  gas  works — penny 


4  FREE  FUEL  IS  AIR !  Unlimited  supply— no  trust  in  control.  Air  belongs  to  rich  and 
^Tjne,  but  see  here  !  Our  wonderful  stove  burns  air  and  gas— very  little  gas— principally 
r.  Takes  its  fuel  almost  entirely  from  the  atmosphere. 


4^ 


^or  every  family — save  %  to  %  on  cost — save  dirt  and  drudgery— no  more  coal  or 
Vood  to  carry — ashes  unknown — absolute  safety. 

TURN  A  KNOB-TOUCH  A  MATCH-FIRE  IS  ON. 
TURp»? AGAIN— FIRE  IS  OFF!  THAT’S  ALL. 

Astonishing  but  true — -o1  tested — proven  facts — circulars  give  startling  details  overwhelming  evidence. 

NO  SUCH  STOVE  SOLD  IN  STORES  -UNLIKE  ANYTHING  YOU’VE  SEEN  OR  HEARD  OF. 


SEE  HOW  SIMPLE 


Because  air  is  the  only  free  fuel  and  no 
trust  in  control  inventors  have  tried  for 
years  to  find  a  way  by  which  properties  could 
be  drawn  from  the  atmosphere  and  used  as 
fuel  for  general  household  purposes, thus  pro¬ 
ducing  the  cheapest  fuel  obtainable. 

To  a  Cincinnati  genius  heretofore  un¬ 
known  to  fame  must  go  the  credit  of  solving 
this  great  question.  Understand,  you  cannot 
burn  air  absolutely  alone,  but  this  new  air 
generator  actually  takes  its  fuel  almost  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  atmosphere,  so  much  so  as  to 
take'  in  395  barrels  of  air  while  consuming 
one  gallon  of  oil. 

The  time  has  come  at  last  when  our  readers 
are  no  longer  compelled  to  continually 
drudge  in  hot,  fiery  kitchens  with  coal  and 
wood  fires  so  ruinous  to  health  and  looks  for 
every  family  who  desires  can  cook,  bake  and 
heat  with  oil  and  air  gas,  the  wonderful  new 
fuel  which  frequently  saves  from  1-3  to  Vv 
on  fuel  hills.  What  a  blessing  this  is  to 
women  folks,  who  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  can  say,  no  more  coal  or  wood,  nor 
deadly  gasoline  to  burn  and  kill,  nor  smoky 
oil  wick  and  valve  stoves. 

Thousands  a  Week. 

Upon  calling  at  the  factory  we  find  that 
this  invention  has  caused  a  remarkable  ex¬ 
citement  all  over  the  U.  S. — that  the  fac¬ 
tory  is  already  rushed  with  thousands  of 


hfmtofttc 

StuiDrn. 

"  see  /rtijQa  i 

SECTIONAL  CUT  OF  GENERATOR. 

orders,  and  the  Company’s  representatives 
and  agents  are  making  big  profits,  as  they 
offer  splendid  inducements.  . 

As  will  be  noticed  from  the  engraving,  this 
oil-gas  and  air  generator  is  entirely  different 
from  any  other  stove — although  its  construc¬ 
tion  is  very  simple — and  durable — last  for 
years — no  wick — not  even  a  valve,  yet  heat 
is  under  perfect  control — no  leaks,  nothing 
to  close  or  clog  up.  t 

Your  hand  upon  a  knob — a  turn  to  light  or 
left,  the  oil  is  automatically  fed  to  a 
small  steel  burner  howl  or  open  1  rough,  when 
it  is  instantly  changed  into  gas.  which  is 
drawn  upwards  between  two  red-hot  per¬ 
forated  steel  chimneys,  all  the 
while  drawing  in  about  one  barrel 
of  air  to  every  large  spoonful  of 
oil  consumed,  making  quick,  in¬ 
tense  heal,  which  is  condensed 
into  a  small  space  for  cooking  or 
distributed  through  oven  for  bak- 

D  Every  drop  of  fuel  consumed — - 
goes  into  heat — making  hottest 
gas  fire — nothing  wasted  —  re¬ 
quires  no  pipes  or  flue  connec¬ 
tions — use  it  anywhere  about  the 
house,  office,  or  store — move  it 
about  as  often  as  you  like. 

This  invention  has  been  fully 
Protected  iu  the  TJ.  S.  Patent 
Office,  and  is  known  as  the  Har¬ 
rison  Valveless,  Wickless,  Auto¬ 
matic  Oil  Gas  and  Air  Generator, 
the  only  one  yet  discovered  that 
consumes  the  carbon  and  by-pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  oil. 

The  extremely  small  amount  of  kerosene  oil 
that  is  needed  ‘to  produce  so  large  a  volume 
of  gas  makes  it,  we  believe,  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  fuel  on  earth,  and  the  reason  for 
the  great  success  of  this  generator  is  based 
on  the  well-known  fact  of  the  enormous  ex¬ 
pansiveness  of  oil-gas  when  mixed  with  com¬ 
mon  air.  ....  .  . 

Kerosene  oil  from  which  oil-gas  is  made  is 
sold  by  all  grocers — buy  as  consumed — as  you 
would  for  a  lamp — gallon  lots  or  two — let 
pennies  do  the  work  of  dollars  and  save  the 
difference.  At  last  humanity  is  blessed  with 
a  cheap  fuel  that  makes  no  dirt,  ashes,  soot 
— removing  forever  the  greatest  nuisance  that 
women  folks  ever  suffered. 

What  a  pleasure  to  just  turn  the  knob — 
touch  a  match — a  beautiful  gas  flame  appears 
—hottest  fire — always  ready — day  or  night — 
on  or  off  at  will — self-regulating — no  more 
attention — could  anything  he  more  perfect? 

It  generates  the  gas  only  as  needed-sim¬ 
ple,  handsome,  durable,  easily  operated,  and 
another  feature  is  its  perfect  safety. 


NOT  DANGEROUS  LIKE  GASOLINE. 

Which  is  liable  to  explode  at  any  moment, 
causing  fire,  loss  of  life  and  property.  This 
stove  is  so  absolutely  safe  it  won’t  explode 
and  if  a  match  were  dropped  in  the  oil  tank 
it  would  go  out. 

This  Oil-Gas  and  Air  Generator  does  any 
kind  of  cooking  that  a  coal  or  gas  range  will 
do — invaluable  for  kitchen,  laundry,  summer 
cottage,  washing,  ironing,  canning,  picnics, 
camping,  and  by  placing  an  oven  over  the 
burner  splendid  baking  or  roasting  can  be 
done. 

COMBINATION  COOKING  &  HEATING  STOVE. 

Another  important  feature  is  the  invention 
of  a  small  Radiator  which  placed  over  the 
burner  makes  a  desirable  heating  stove  for 
cold  weather,  so  that  it  is  adapted  for  any 
time  of  the  year,  and  many  people  do  away 
with  the  ordinary  stoves  entirely  by  using 
this  stove  with  radiator  for  both  heating  and 
cooking. 

While  at  the  factory  in  Cincinnati,  the 
writer  was  shown  thousands  of  letters  from 
customers  who  were  using  this  wonderful  oil¬ 
gas  stove,  showing  that  it  is  not  an  experi¬ 
ment.  but  a  positive  success  and  giving  splen¬ 
did  satisfaction,  and  as  a  few  extracts  may 
be  interesting  to  the  readers,  we  reproduce 
them  : 

L.  S.  Norris,  of  Vt.,  writes :  “The  Harri¬ 
son  Oil-Gas  Generators  are  wonderful  savers 
of  fuel — at  least  50  to  75  per  cent  over  wood 
and  coal.”  .  . 

Mr.  H.  Howe,  of  N.  Y.,  writes :  “I  find  the 
Harrison  is  the  first  and  only  perfect  oil-gas 
stove  I  have  ever  seen — so  simple  anyone  can 
safely  use  it.  It  is  what  I  have  wanted  for 
years.  Certainly  a  blessing  to  human  kind.” 

Mr.  E.  D.  Arnold,  of  Neb.,  writes  :  “That 
he  saved  SS4.25  a  month  for  fuel  by  using 
the  Harrison  Oil-Gas  Stove;  that  his  gas 
range  cost  him  $5.50  per  month,  and  the 
Harrison  only  $1.25  per  month.” 

J.  A.  Shaffer,  of  Fa.,  writes ;  “The  Harri¬ 
son  Oil-Gas  Stove  makes  an  intense  heat 
from  a  small  quantity  of  oil — entirely  free 
from  smoke  or  smell — great  improvement 
over  anv  other  oil  stove.  Has  a  perfect  ar 
rangeme'nt  for  combustion — can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  a  natural  gas  lire.” 

Mr.  II.  B.  Thompson,  of  Ohio,  writes:  “I 
congratulate  you  on  such  a  grand  invention 
to  aid  the  poor  in  this  time  of  high  fuel. 
The  mechanism  is  so  simple-  easily  operated 
— no  danger.  The  color  of  the  gas  flame  is 
a  beautiful  dark  blue,  and  so  hot  seems  al¬ 
most  double  as  powerful  as  gasoline.” 

Mrs.  J.  Ij.  Hamilton,  writes :  “Am  de¬ 
lighted — Oil-Gas  Stoves  so  much  nicer  and 
cheaper  than  others— no  wood,  coal,  ashes, 
smoke,  no  pipe,  no  wick,  cannot  explode.” 

Hon.  Ira  Eble,  J.  P.,  of  Wis..  writes ; 
“Well  pleased  with  the  Harrison— far  ahead 
of  gasoline.  No  smoke  or  dirt — no  trouble. 
Is  perfectly  safe — no  danger  of  explosion 
like  gasoline.” 


Charles  L.  Bendeke,  of  N.  Y.,  writes:  “It 
is  a  pleasure  to  be  the  owner  of  your  won¬ 
derful  Oil-Gas  Stove — no  coal  yard,  plumb¬ 
ing,  ashes  or  dust.  One  match  lights  the 
stove  and  in  10  minutes  hreakfast  is  ready. 
No  danger  from  an  explosion — no  smoke,  no 
dirt — simply  turn  it  off  and  expense  ceases. 
For  cheapness  it  has  no  equal.” 

Agents  Are  Doing  Fine — Making 
Big  Money. 

WONDERFUL  QUICK  SELLER. 

Head  &  Frazer,  of  Tex.,  write:  “Re¬ 
ceived  stoves  yesterday  and  have  already 
disposed  of  them.  Enclose  order  for  $81.00. 
Rush — we  need  them  now.  Sell  like  hot 
cakes.  Prospects  very  bright.  Sold  50 
stoves  in  our  own  town.” 

J.  IU.  ITalman,  of  Tenn.,  writes  :  Already 

have  70  orders.”  .  IA  , , 

C.  W.  Workman,  of  Ohio,  writes :  Sold 

15  to  18  stoves  the  last  week.” 


J.  C.  Waterstraw,  of  N.  Y.,  writes:  “Am 
having  wonderful  success  getting  orders. 
Been  at  it  4  days  and  received  33  orders." 

B.  L.  Huested,  of  Mich.,  writes :  “Been 
out  one  day  and  sold  11  stoves.  They  sell 
themselves.” 

This  is  certainly  a  good  chance  for  the 
readers  to  make  money. 

Thousands  of  other  prominent  people 
highly  endorse  and  recommend  oil-gas  fuel 
and  there  certainly  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a  wonderful  improvement  over  other 
stoves. 

The  writer  personally  saw  the  Oil-Gas 
Stoves  in  operation — in  fact,  uses  one  in  his 
own  home — is  delighted  with  its  working  and 
after  a  thorough  investigation,  can  say  to 
the  readers  that  this  Harrison  Oil-Gas  Stove 
made  by  the  Cincinnati  firm  is  the  only  per¬ 
fect  burner  of  its  kind. 

It  is  made  in  three  sizes,  1,  2  or  3  genera¬ 
tors  to  a  stove.  They  are  made  of  steel 
throughout,  thoroughly  tested  before  ship¬ 
ping — sent  out  complete — ready  for  use  as 
soon  as  received — nicely  finished  with  nickle 
trimmings,  and  as  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
about  it  to  wear  out,  they  should  last  for 
years.  They  seem  to  satisfy  and  delight 
every  user,  and  the  makers  fully  guarantee 
them. 


HOW  TO  GET  ONE. 

All  the  lady  readers  who  want  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  a  gas  stove — the  cheapest,  clean¬ 
est  and  safest  fuel — save  1-3  to  V?  on  fuel 
bills  and  do  their  cooking,  baking,  ironing 
and  canning  fruit  at  small  expense  should 
have  one  of  these  remarkable  stoves. 

Space  prevents  a  more  detailed  description, 
but  these  off-gas  stoves  will  hear  out  the 
most  exacting  demand  for  durability  and 
satisfactory  properties. 

If  vou  will  write  to  the  only  makers,  The 
World  Mfg,  Co.,  6099  World  Bldg.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  and  ask  for  fheir  illustrated 
pamphlet  describing  this  invention,  and  also 
letters  from  hundreds  of  delighted  users,  you 
wifi  receive  much  valuable  information. 

The  price  of  these  Stoves  is  remarkably 
low,  only  $3.00  up.  And  it  is  Indeed  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine  where  that  amount  of  money 
could  he  invested  in  anything  else  that  would 
bring  such  saving  in  fuel  bills,  so  much  good 
health  and  satisfaction  to  our  wives. 

DON’T  FAIL  TO  WRITE  TO=DAY 

For  full  information  regarding  this  splendid 
invention. 

The  World  Mfg.  Co.,  is  composed  of  prom¬ 
inent  business  men  of  Cincinnati,  are  per¬ 
fectly  responsible  and  reliable,  capital  $100,- 
000.60  and  will  do  just  as  they  agree.  The 
stoves  are  just  as  represented  and  fully  war¬ 
ranted  and  sent  to  any  address. 

Don't  fail  to  write  for  Catalogue. 

$40.00  Weekly  and  Expenses. 

The  firm  offers  splendid  inducements  to 
agents  and  an  energetic  man  or  woman  hav¬ 
ing  spare  time  can  get  a  good  position,  pay¬ 
ing  big  wages,  by  writing  them  at  once  and 
mentioning  this  paper. 

A  wonderful  wave  of  excitement  has  swept 
over  the  country,  for  where  shown,  these  Oil- 
Gas  Stoves  have  caused  great  excitement. 
Oil-Gas  fuel  is  so  economical  and  delightful 
that  the  sales  of  these  Stoves  last  month 
were  enormous  and  the  factory  is  rushed  with 
thousands  of  orders. 

Many  of  the  readers  have  spare  time,  or 
are  out  of  employment,  and  others  are  not 
making  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  we  advise 
them  to  write  to  the  firm  and  secure  an 
agency  for  this  invention.  Exhibit  this  stove 
before  8  or  10  people  and  you  will  excite  their 
curiosity  and  should  be  able  to  sell  5  or  8 
and  make  $10.00  to  $15.00  a  day.  W 
should  people  live  in  penury  or  suffer  hard¬ 
ships  for  the  want  of  plenty  of  money  when 
an  opportunity  of  this  sort  is  open? 


u  The  Little  Things 

When  we  sell  a  Gasoline  Engine  we  furnish  the  little  things 
to  make  it  do  your  work,  easiest,  quickest,  cheap¬ 
est.  These  “little  things”  will  be  big  things  to  you 
if  you’ve  run  some  gasoline  engines.  If  you  have 
.never  run  any  gasoline  engine,  take  our  word  for  it, 
and  get  our  specifications  before  you  buy.  A  penny 
postal  brings  them. 

Let’s  Talk  it  Over. 

You  can  buy  some  things  by  mail  all  right.  It’s  a 
little  different  with  gasoline  engines.  We  don  t 
want  your  order  until  we  have  ‘talked  it  over. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 

Albany.  Baltimore.  Banner.  Me..  Baalon.  Bullala.  Horllorl  tlew  Orleans.  Philadelphia,  rlttsbura. 

Syracuse,  London,  fcng, _  _ _ 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply: 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “Cl  ’  Catalogue  to  nearest  office 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO,, 

S5  Warren  St.,  New  York.  “9  *».,  q, 

« S‘”  s*-* *• 8- w- 

T.DlentA-Rty  Tl»  H»v*n».  Out*. 
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MR.  JOHNSON'S  STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 

I  am  much  interested  in  Mr.  Johnson's  letters,  especially 
in  regard  to  his  method  of  raising  strawberries.  I  would 
like  to  know  just  how  to  start  in  to  raise  them  successfully, 
and  wbat  varieties  would  be  most  successful  in  Maine. 

Bangor,  Maine.  w.  H.  n. 

VARIATIONS  IN  CONDITIONS.— In  raising 
strawberries  for  market  the  mode  of  culture  varies  con¬ 
siderably  with  different  growers.  With  differences  in  soil 
and  location,  the  method  pursued  by  one  would  not  be 
effective  with  another.  In  some  soils  the  strawberry 
would  grow  to  perfection,  while  others  would 
only  produce  inferior  berries.  For  that  reason 
no  one  can  recommend  any  special  variety  to  plant.  I 
have  tried  Glen  Mary  and  several  others  which  were 
entirely  worthless  with  me,  while  others  that  I  know 
of  succeeded  finely  with  them.  Several  years  ago  I 
grew  for  about  15  years  the  Great  American  strawber¬ 
ry,  which  I  could  grow  to  perfection,  while  almost  any 
one  else  could  not  grow  it  at  all.  It  was  the  finest  berry 
that  ever  grew  in  every  respect,  and  would  bring  the 
highest  price.  I  realized  for  several  years  $500  to  $700 
per  acre  from  them.  They  have  now  entirely  played  out. 
The  best  plan  for  a  beginner  to 
pursue  is  to  buy  about  a  dozen  or 
so  of  several  varieties,  give  them 
good  cultivation  and  plant  whatever 
proves  the  most  productive  and 
hardy.  Some  of  the  best  growers 
now  plant  several  varieties  close  to¬ 
gether,  claiming  that  by  doing  so 
they  fertilize  better  and  thereby 
give  a  larger  crop.  Some  of  our 
best  berries  are  pistillate  or  imper¬ 
fect  flowers.  It  is  very  important 
for  a  beginner  to  know  this,  for  if 
you  plant  the  whole  bed  with  a 
pistillate  variety,  with  no  perfect 
liower  close  by,  you  would  get  only 
a  few  imperfect  berries. 

PAST  EXPERIENCE.— When  I 
first  undertook  the  strawberry  busi¬ 
ness  years  ago  I  set  out  nearly  an 
acre  of  Boyden’s  Green  Prolific, 
which  was  a  pistillate.  The  plants 
grew  luxuriantly  and  were  thick 
with  blossoms,  but  there  being  no 
staminate  plant  anywhere  near  by, 

I  got  but  a  few  imperfect  berries.  I 
must  have  lost  from  $200  to  $300 
by  that  error.  It  is  surprising  to 
me  how  few  strawberry  growers 
know  the  difference  between  a  stam¬ 
inate  and  pistillate  flower.  I  have  had  to  show  the  dif¬ 
ference  to  many  who  have  called  on  me.  The  staminate 
or  perfect  flower  has  surrounding  the  pistil,  which  is  in 
the  center,  a  number  of  small  stems,  on  the  ends  of 
which  are  knobs,  which  are  called  anthers.  The  an¬ 
thers  contain  pollen,  which  fertilizes  the  seeds;  the 
pistillate  flowers  have  none. 

SOIL  REQUIREMENTS. — The  ground  best  adapted 
to  strawberry  culture  is  a  flat,  sandy  loam  that  is  natur¬ 
ally  moist,  but  not  wet.  The  strawberry  requires  con¬ 
siderable  moisture  in  the  ripening  period.  A  side  hill 
would  scarcely  do,  as  it  would  become  too  dry.  There 
are  some  varieties  that  do  well  on  clay  ground.  For 
that  reason  a  grower  should  test  several  varieties.  For 
the  best  results  the  ground  should  be  heavily  manured; 
you  can  scarcely  get  too  much  on.  Cow  manure  is  the 
best.  1  he  ground  should  have  been  cropped  for  one 
or  two  years  previous.  Sod  ground  will  not  do,  as  it 
contains  too  many  of  the  white  grubs,  which  destroy 
the  plants.  The  ground  should  be  well  pulverized  and 
made  as  fine  as  possible.  I  finish  with  a  drag  made  of 
boards.  This  compacts  the  soil,  and  retains  the  mois¬ 
ture,  breaks  all  lumps  and  levels  the  ground. 
PLANTING. — It  is  best  to  set  a  line  to  plant  by.  I 


have  my  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  plant  18  to  20 
inches  in  the  row.  If  the  plants  have  large,  vigorous 
roots  it  is  best  to  bunch  them  and  clip  off  about  one- 
third  of  the  roots,  the  ends  of  which  will  throw  out 
many  fibrous  roots.  I  use  a  garden  trowel  to  plant; 
spread  out  the  roots,  and  firm  the  ground  around  the 
plant  with  both  hands,  being  careful  not  to  cover  the 
crown,  which  would  destroy  the  plant.  In  about  10 
days,  when  the  plants  get  well  set,  they  should  be  culti¬ 
vated  and  hoed.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  stems  appear,  cut 
them  off  with  a  sharp  knife  blade;  by  letting  them  grow 
you  weaken  the  plant.  When  the  runners  begin  to 
start  it  is  well  to  scatter  along  the  row  some  high-grade 
fertilizer;  cultivate  and  hoe  it  in.  Avoid  covering  the 
plants  with  the  fertilizer,  as  it  might  burn  them.  When 
the  runners  have  made  a  good  growth,  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  go  over  the  patch  and  distribute  the  runners 
so  as  to  take  root  about  six  inches  apart.  Allow  them 
to  make  a  row  about  18  inches  wide;  all  the  runners 
that  extend  beyond  that  width  I  cut  off  before  cultiva¬ 
ting  is  begun. 

AFTER  CULTURE. — Endeavor  not  to  let  the  run¬ 
ners  get  too  thick.  For  cutting  the  runners  I  have  a 


piece  of  an  old  grain  scythe  blade,  about  12  inches  long, 
with  iron  bows  riveted  on  to  fit  in  an  old  spade  handle. 
A  wheel  cutter  will  not  work  well,  as  it  only  presses 
the  runners  in  the  soil  a  way,  and  does  not  cut  them. 
Be  sure  to  get  all  the  weeds  and  grass  out  of  the  patch 
before  Winter  sets  in.  When  the  ground  freezes  I 
scatter  manure  along  the  rows,  partially  covering  the 
plants.  I  then  cover  with  bog  hay;  that  method  keeps 
the  plants  dormant  all  through  the  Winter,  and  when 
the  plants  are  uncovered  in  the  Spring  they  are  fresh 
and  green.  Plants  that  are  left  exposed  all  Winter  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  freezing  and  thawing  are  more  or  less  in¬ 
jured  in  the  Spring.  I  rake  the  hay  off  the  plants  into 
the  path,  leaving  it  there  until  after  picking  the  fruit ; 
that  keeps  the  weeds  down  and  acts  as  a  mulch,  keep¬ 
ing  the  ground  moist.  We  do  no  working  among  the 
plants  before  picking,  except  to  take  out  with  a  trowel 
what  weeds  come  in. 

TREATMENT  AFTER  PICKING.— We  fork  out 
the  hay,  then  mow  over  the  plants,  keeping  the  knives  up 
so  as  not  to  cut  too  low ;  then  with  a  plow  turn  a  furrow 
away  from  the  plants  on  each  side,  narrowing  the  row 
about  10  inches  wide.  I  then  sow  fertilizers  along  the 
open  furrow  and  cultivate,  filling  up  the  furrow.  The 


old  plants  throw  out  new  roots  in  the  mellow  soil ;  by 
that  method  I  often  get  a  better  crop  the  second  year. 
I  pursue  that  method  for  three  or  four  years  on  the 
same  bed.  Some  growers  recommend  cultivating  the 
path,  letting  the  runners  from  the  old  row  fill  up  the  space, 
then  plow  or  dig  out  the  old  row.  I  have  tried  that, 
but  never  got  any  good  results,  for  the  reason  that  the 
path  becomes  so  compact  from  the  pickers  that  it  was 
difficult  to  get  in  good  shape,  and  it  required  three  times 
the  work.  The  way  I  do  one  has  but  few  weeds.  The 
old  plants  soon  throw  out  new  runners,  and  will  soon 
make  a  row  of  18  inches  for  another  year,  the  Winter 
covering  being  the  same.  To  obtain  the  best  results 
from  strawberry  culture  for  market  the  ground  should 
be  highly  enriched  with  manure  and  fertilizer;  kept 
clean  from  weeds  and  well  cultivated.  More  money  can 
be  obtained  from  an  acre  of  strawberries  than  from  al¬ 
most  any  other  crop.  The  chief  difficulty  nowadays  is 
getting  pickers.  Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  largely 
in  the  business,  I  could  easily  get  50  to  60  pickers ;  now 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  any  unless  you  live  near  a 
city.  Children  are  no  good;  they  soon  get  tired,  then 
carry  on  and  destroy  the  berries.  I  used  to  ship  to  com¬ 
mission  houses,  but  often  it  would 
prove  very  unsatisfactory.  When 
berries  were  low  they  would  get 
most  of  the  profits.  What  few  I 
grow  now  I  mostly  retail  to  con¬ 
sumers,  thereby  getting  all  there  is 
in  them.  By  having  fine  fruit, 
which  you  would  have  by  good  cul¬ 
tivation  you  can  dispose  of  quite  a 
load  at  retail  every  day  or  two. 
New  Jersey.  a.  Johnson. 


LIME  AND  SULPHUR  IN 
VIRGINIA. 

On  page  254  a  correspondent 
states  that  the  lime,  sulphur  and 
salt,  applied  in  November,  did  not 
give  satisfactory  results,  and  as  we 
have  carried  on  some  extensive  ex¬ 
periments  in  Fall  spraying,  we  give 
below  some  of  the  facts  observed. 
On  December  1,  1904,  we  applied 
the  lime-sulphur  wash  made  by  a 
number  of  different  formulas  to  ap¬ 
ple  and  peach  trees  that  were,  in 
many  cases,  badly  infested  with  San 
Jose  scale.  When  examined  on 
April  4,  1905,  a  large  per  cent  of 
these  insects  were  still  alive. 
At  later  examinations  a  much  smaller  per  cent 
was  found  to  be  alive,  and  by  August  18  scarcely 
a  live  insect  could  be  found,  except  on  the 
tips  of  the  twigs,  where  a  very  few  living  in¬ 
sects  were  observed.  The  treatment  was  considered  a 
success  in  every  way.  In  these  experiments  applications 
were  made  to  51  trees,  including  both  peach  and  apple. 
The  sulphur  and  lime  in  all  except  one  case  was  used  at 
a  strength  of  15  pounds  each,  to  50  gallons,  but  the 
salt  was  omitted  in  some  tests,  and  used  as  strong  as 
15  pounds  to  50  gallons  in  other  tests.  Besides,  we  have 
observed  numerous  large  and  small  orchards  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  and  the  treatment  has  been  a  success 
in  all  cases  observed  by  us  where  the  wash  was  made 
and  applied  according  to  directions.  Hence,  we  must 
conclude  that,  at  least  in  Virginia,  the  lime-sulphur 
wash  is  being  used  successfully.  As  this  wash  does  not 
kill  nearly  all  of  the  scale  insects  immediately  after  it  is 
applied,  the  action  being  cumulative,  one  must  wait  un¬ 
til  late  in  the  Summer  to  observe  the  full  effects.  This 
may  be  the  condition  in  the  case  mentioned  by  your 
correspondent,  yet,  if  there  is  so  much  doubt  on  his 
part,  it  would  be  well  to  make  a  Spring  application  to 
at  least  a  large  portion  of  his  orchard.  The  extra 
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time  he  cooked  the  wash  certainly  would  not  make  it 
ineffective. 

Steam  is  rather  deceptive  as  a  cooking  agent  for  the 
lime-sulphur  wash,  especially  if  the  material  is  spread 
over  a  large  surface  rather  thinly.  In  this  case,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  steam  is  allowed  to  escape  from  one  large 
opening  instead  of  from  numerous  small  openings,  it 


A  METHOD  OF  TOr-GRAFTING.  Fig.  129. 

will  make  the  wash  to  appear  to  boil,  while  a  thermom¬ 
eter  would  indicate  that  the  temperature  is  far  below 
the  boiling  point.  The  ideal  method  of  steam  cooking  is 
to  have  a  barrel-shaped  vat,  and  allow  the  steam  to 
escape  from  small  openings  in  a  cross-arm  of  piping, 
which  is  placed  very  near  the  bottom.  A  good  plan  is 
to  procure  a  Beaume  acid  spindle  and  test  the  wash 
after  it  is  made.  If  it  tests  as  high  as  six  degrees,  it 
is  strong  enough  to  kill  the  insects,  and  even  weak  so¬ 
lutions  often  give  good  results.  j.  l.  Phillips. 

Virginia  State  Entomologist. 


DO  WE  NEED  ACID  PHOSPHATE? 

I  enclose  clippings  of  part  of  an  address  on  “Soil  Fertility 
in  Relation  to  Permanent  Agriculture,”  read  before  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  in  convention  at 
Washington  in  November  last,  by  Dr.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins  of 
Illinois.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  facts  bear  out  this 
theory?  Can  raw  phosphate  rock  be  made  available  by 
using  with  farm  manure,  or  green  crops?  According  to  this 
article  we  are  to  get  our  nitrogen  from  growing  crops. 
Our  potash  is  in  the  soil ;  all  we  want  is  phosphorus,  and 
that  we  can  get  by  applying  one  ton  of  the  raw  rock  per 
acre  every  four  years  at  cost  of  about  $2  per  acre,  ap¬ 
plying  same  with  green  crops  or  farm  manure.  (We  pre¬ 
sume  this  would  be  essential).  Would  this  raw  phosphate 
rock  be  sufficiently  available  the  year  it  was  applied?  Our 
soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  to  sandy  loam,  and  some  parts  clay. 
Our  fertilizer  (one-half  ton  complete  per  acre),  is  costing  us 
$20  yearly  per  acre.  If  tifts  article  is  near  correct  we  can 
see  some  saving.  We  can  buy  packing  nouse  tankage  for 
$20  a  ton,  dried  and  ground.  Ammonia  10  per  cent;  per¬ 
haps  tlie  raw  rock  could  be  used  for  that.  Crops  grown  are 
principally  potatoes,  some  few  acres  grain  for  feeding,  corn 
and  small  fruits.  a.  w.  s. 

Ontario,  Canada. 

In  the  address  referred  to  Dr.  Hopkins  repeats  argu¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  in  bulletins  of  the  Illinois 
Experiment  Station  at  Urbana.  He  claims  that  the 
ground  phosphate  rock  will,  if  used  with  stable  manure 
or  green  crops,  take  the  place  of  acid  phosphate.  All 
may  not  understand  what  this  means.  In  some  of 
the  Southern  States  and  in  Canada  there  are  deposits 
of  “phosphate  rock.”  This  rock  represents  the  fossil 
remains  of  animals  that  lived  many  years  ago.  When 
used  to  supply  phosphoric  acid  in  fertilizers  it  is  dug 
out  and  ground  to  a  line  powder.  In  this  condition 
it  is  known  as  raw  phosphate  or  floats.  In  this 
condition  it  is  much  like  very  fine  soil,  and  up 
to  within  a  few  years  few  scientific  men  have  been  will¬ 
ing  to  claim  that  it  was  available  enough  to  provide 
phosphoric  acid  for  plants.  About  20  years  ago  there 
was  a  discussion  about  this  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Some  writ¬ 
ers  claimed  that  by  using  the  “floats”  in  the  stable  as 
an  absorbent  and  then  composting  it  with  the  manure 
part  of  the  phosphoric  acid  would  be  made  available. 
Very  little  came  of  it  at  that  time.  What  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  turning  point  in  scientific  farming  was 
the  discovery  by  the  chemist  Liebig  of  a  cheap  process 
of  treating  the  raw  phosphate  or  “floats”  with  sulphuric 
acid.  This  powerful  acid  “cut”  or  dissolved  the  ground 
rock  so  that  instead  of  being  like  fine  soil  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  it  became  soluble  in  water.  This  supplied 
the  world  with  phosphoric  acid  available  for  plants, 
and  it  became  a  part  of  general  belief  that  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  “cut”  the  rock  with  acid  before  it  is  profitable 
for  use  as  a  fertilizer. 

Now  comes  Prof.  Hopkins  with  the  statement  that 
this  expensive  acid  treatment  is  not  necessary.  His  plan 
is  to  use  one  ton  of  the  raw  phosphate  per  acre  every 
four  years,  making  sure  to  use  plenty  of  stable  manure 
with  it,  and  to  plow  under  clover  or  other  green  ma¬ 
nures.  In  all  statements  of  this  plan  we  are  told  that 
the  soil  must  be  well  filled  with  organic  matter.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  chemical  changes  arising  from  the  decay  of 
this  organic  matter  are  expected  to  help  make  the  phos¬ 
phate  more  available.  On  light  soils  or  where  there  is 
not  a  good  supply  of  organic  matter  we  do  not  under¬ 


stand  that  good  results  are  claimed.  Experiments  are 
being  tried  at  the  Ohio  Station  (Wooster)  and  at  Mary¬ 
land  (College  Park),  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  fair  crops  have  been  grown.  From  these  results, 
however,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  farmer  would  be 
justified  in  changing  his  entire  practice.  We  would  not 
think  of  giving  up  the  use  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid. 
Too  great  a  risk  would  be  involved,  yet  we  would  give 
the  new  theory  a  fair  trial  on  a  fair-sized  field.  No  one 
can  question  the  great  saving  to  agriculture  that  would 
result  if  by  stuffing  the  soil  with  organic  matter  we 
could  save  the  cost  of  preparing  acid  phosphate.  Our 
own  experiments  are  limited,  but  they  do  not  indicate 
any  such  outcome.  For  example,  in  fruit  growing, 
where  sod  is  kept  in  the  orchard,  no  one  will  be  likely 
to  claim  that  raw  phosphate  rock  will  prove  equal  to 
acid  phosphate.  In  growing  potatoes,  truck  crops,  small 
fruits  or  for  top-dressing  grass  or  grain  the  raw  ground 
rock  will  not  answer — at  least  in  our  section.  On  moist, 
naturally  rich  soil  we  think  it  likely  that  for  some  years 
clover  will  thrive  on  dressings  of  the  raw  rock.  Where 
clover  thrives  a  rotation  of  corn  and  oats  or  wheat  will 
usually  do  well.  We  doubt  if  the  experiment  has 
gone  on  long  enough  yet  to  prove  that  the  raw  rock 
will  continue  to  prove  sufficient  for  the  clover.  We 
feel  quite  sure  that  we  can  sow  ground  leather  and 
raw  phosphate  on  poor  soil  with  buckwheat  and  ob¬ 
tain  a  fair  crop.  By  plowing  this  under  we  can  obtain 
a  fair  crop  of  cow  peas,  and  in  time  fit  the  soil  to  yield 
a  good  crop  of  potatoes — yet  never  using  anything  but 
leather  and  raw  rock.  This  would  not  prove  that  we 
can  afford  to  give  up  the  more  expensive  nitrate  of 
soda  or  dried  blood.  We  expect  that  further  experi¬ 
menting  will  show  that  this  plan  of  using  raw  ground 
rock  is  useful  on  certain  soils  and  in  some  rotations, 
but  that  it  is  not  adapted  to  all  soils  or  to  all  crops. 
We  should  try  it  carefully  in  a  small  way  to  begin 
with.  The  tankage  referred  to  in  the  above  question 
will  supply  part  of  the  nitrogen.  Our  experience  is  that 


OLD  FIRE  ENGINE  FOR  SPRAY  MIXTURE.  Fig.  130. 

more  soluble  forms  of  nitrogen  will  also  be  profitable. 
Unless  we  were  sure  that  our  soil  did  not  need  it  we 
should  always  use  potash. 

FIERY  CHARIOTS  IN  THE  ORCHARDS. 

This  novelty  which  was  illustrated  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
on  page  19,  in  the  way  of  a  low-down  iron  wagon,  with 
a  large  box,  iron  also,  with  perforated  bottom,  was 
commented  on  favorably  by  some  whom  I  thought  ought 
to  know  better.  This  contrivance  is  to  burn  brush  in 
the  orchards,  as  it  is  driven  between  the  rows.  The 
ashes  are  distributed  over  the  ground;  some  fire  will 
inevitably  drop  also  through  the  holes.  This  work  is 
usually  done  in  Spring,  before  the  cover  crop,  weeds 
and  leaves  are  plowed  under.  If  it  is  at  all  dry  and 
windy  there  is  danger  of  firing  the  orchard.  With  our 
grass  mulch  system  it  would  burn  up  the  whole  thing. 
Furthermore,  it  takes  a  hot  fire  to  burn  green  brush  an 
inch  or  two  in  diameter,  and  would  scorch  the  branches 
of  the  adjoining  trees,  more  especially  in  orchards  of 
some  age,  when  the  branches  coqie  near  or  entirely  to¬ 
gether.  The  team  also  would  be  in  danger,  unless  the 
tongue  was  20  or  30  feet  long!  I  saw  another  arrange¬ 
ment  in  some  paper  in  the  way  of  a  sheet  iron  drag  for 
the  same  purpose,  which  is  no  better.  I  am  very  sure 
there  is  nothing  to  take  the  place  of  the  brush  drag, 
which  I  think  I  have  described  before. 

Take  four  2x4  scantlings  14  feet  long;  slope  up  front 
end  sled  fashion ;  place  them  so  as  to  make  the  drag 
seven  feet  broad  at  front,  and  10  feet  at  hind  end. 
Spike  on  top  four  cross-pieces  (better  bolt  front  one, 
as  this  is  to  hitch  on  to).  Nail  on  top  four  1  x  6-inch 
boards ;  a  stake  may  be  put  on  each  hind  corner  but  not 
necessary.  It  is  not  expensive,  a  handy  man  can  make 
it  in  a  couple  of  hours.  I  believe  we  haul  a  ton  or 
more  at  a  load.  It  is  best  to  have  a  vacancy  of  one 
tree  in  every  eight  or  10  acres  of  the  orchard  to  burn 
the  brush  on.  The  ashes  are  convenient  for  use.  I  have 
always  claimed  that  nothing  should  be  hauled  out  of  the 
orchard  except  apples.  F.  p.  vergon. 

Ohio. 


MOVING  ICE  IN  MAY . 

Few  farmers  this  year  have  enough  ice  to  run  the 
risk  of  moving  it  in  warm  weather.  The  picture  at 
Fig.  132  shows  how  J.  E.  Beck  of  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y., 
moved  ice  from  one  house  to  another  in  May.  He  says : 

“When  the  ice  was  first  put  in  the  icehouse,  it  was 
packed  in  sawdust  and  baled  shavings,  and  chinked 
with  snow,  and  it  was  keeping  finely  About  May  10 
it  was  moved  to  the  new  icehouse,  but  it  was  not  prop¬ 
erly  packed,  and  it  did  not  keep.  It  wasted  more  than 
half,  but  if  it  had  been  packed  as  it  was  when  it  was 
first  put  in  the  icehouse  it  would  have  kept  all  right.” 


FIRE  ENGINE  COOKER  FOR  LIME-SULPHUR 

A  steam  boiling  outfit  does  away  with  much  of  the 
trouble  and  delay  in  preparing  lime-sulphur  sprays,  but 
not  every  orchardist  can  afford  to  equip  himself.  The 
remedy  has  been  in  a  dozen  cases  I  know  of  to  combine 
in  cooking  at  some  central  point  from  a  stationary 
boiler.  I  think  Fig.  130  shows  a  better  plan,  in  that 
the  boiler  is  hung  at  the  rear  of  a  “cook  wagon,”  and 
the  outfit  can  be  moved  from  place  to  place;  while  sta¬ 
tioned  at  any  point  it  will  deliver  as  much  material  as 
six  or  eight  pumps  will  ordinarily  need.  The  boiler  is 
an  old  fire  engine  boiler  which  had  been  discarded,  but 
was  picked  up  by  a  codperative  spraying  club,  and  will 
be  made  to  die  fighting  rather  than  rusting  out. 

p.  L.  H. 


MODIFICATION  OF  TOP-GRAFTING . 

Recent  inquiries  as  to  top-working  orchards  six  years 
old  or  more  may  receive  fuller  encouragement  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  method  reported  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  in  a  paper  by  W.  S.  Co¬ 
burn  of  Colorado  on  “top-grafting.”  This  referred  to 
work  on  2,000  trees.  Limbs  to  be  top-grafted  are  sawed 
off  and  scion  used,  on  stubs  up  to  six  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter.  With  a  fine  saw  an  angular  opening  is  cut  in  side 
of  stub,  wider  at  top,  and  drawn  down  to  a  point.  This 
is  carefully  smoothed  with  a  thin-bladed  harnessmaker’s 
knife  made  in  crescent  shape.  Removing  saw  marks  in 
this  manner  the  scion  can  make  a  perfect  union  with 
cambium  of  the  stock.  Grafts  larger  than  usual  cleft- 
grafts  may  be  used.  The  top  is  cut  square  across,  and 
when  perfectly  fitted  is  struck  down  by  a  light  mallet, 
resulting  in  a  setting  from  which  the  scion  cannot  be 
pulled  by  hand.  The  whole  is  waxed  over  as  by  other 
methods;  not  one  graft  in  500  was  lost.  The  scion  is 
cut  to  three  buds.  The  stock  is  not  split;  no  stricture 
on  graft;  no  ferment  of  sap  in  split  stock;  wind  will 
not  blow  graft  out;  no  tying;  rapid  and  substantial 
growth  from  large  stubs,  and  with  grafts  held  in  cold 
storage  may  be  applied  through  the  month  of  June. 
Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society  meeting  at  Cham¬ 
paign  also  discussed  the  method.  The  “Fruit  Grower,” 
through  Mr.  Irvine,  secured  cuts  of  the  process.  The 
diagram  on  this  page  explains  it.  Saw  cut  or  socket  at 
left  scion  on  same  stock  at  right.  j.  f.  g. 

BARN  PLANS . 


The  accompanying  plan  for  stables  is  for  a  basement 
under  a  barn,  32  x  44;  full  wall  on  the  east,  one-half 
wall  on  north  and  south;  1J4  foot  on  west.  What 
change  would  you  offer,  if  any?  G.  s.  h. 

If  I  were  going  to  build  a  barn  planned  like  that  de¬ 
scribed  by  F.  B.  R.  on  page  239  I  would  build  it  differ- 
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ent,  as  the  Irishman  said.  I  would  put  the  heads  of 
my  horses  and  cows  where  he  has  their  tails,  and  do 
away  with  the  “passage.”  This  would  do  away  with 
two  inside  doors,  give  me  room  for  at  least  one  more 
cow,  bring  horses  handier  to  harness  and  carriages,  and 
run  the  cow  manure  outdoors  and  the  horse  manure 
behind  the  cows  without  going  through  any  inside  doors, 
which  when  a  wheelbarrow  is  used  may  be  trying  to  tlie 
knuckles.  Otherwise  I  like  the  arrangement  of  the 
given  space  very  well.  H.  R.  if. 

Staatsburg,  N..Y. 
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LAYING  OUT  AN  ORCHARD. 

Planting  Trees  by  the  Wire  Method. 

We  wish  to  learn  the  most  practical  way  to  lay  off  a  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  rolling  land  for  apple  orchard,  so  as  to  get  the 
trees  in  line  and  right  distance  apart,  at  the  least  expendi¬ 
ture  of  time  and  labor.  j.  w.  w. 

Rappahannock  Co.,  Va. 

If  I  had  a  tract  of  100  acres  of  land,  whether  it  was 
rolling  or  level,  to  be  set  to  orchard  of  any  kind,  my 
first  move  would  be  to  lay  off  roads  across  it  in  differ¬ 
ent  directions,  so  as  to  make  it  convenient  of  access  by 
wagon.  If  the  ground  was  level,  or  nearly  so,  the  roads 
should  be  laid  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  so  as 
to  make  blocks  of  about  10  acres,  but  if  the  ground  is 
quite  uneven,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  in  the  part  of 
Virginia  where  the  inquirer  lives,  it  might  be  necessary 
to  make  the  roads  irregularly,  to  suit  the  lay  of  the 
ground.  Within  the  orchard  blocks  so  laid  off  the  tree 
rows  should  be  planned  so  as  to  occupy  the  spaces  fully, 
but  not  too  closely  for  profitable  bearing.  The  plan 
which  I  adopted  (and,  I  believe,  first  originated)  many 
years  ago,  and  have  used  in  my  apple  orchard  planting 
since  1872,  is  one  which  includes  the  planting  of  fillers 
between  permanent  trees.  For  instance,  if  it  was  a 
region  in  which  the  York  Imperial  and  Newtown  both 
succeeded,  and  I  had  decided  to  plant  these  varieties,  I 
would  plan  to  set  the  Newtown  trees  40  or  even  50  feet 
apart  and  fill  between  them  with  York  Imperial,  so  as 
to  make  the  completed  orchard  with  trees  20  or  25  feet 
apart.  This  will  permit  the  fruitage  of  the  York  Im¬ 
perial  trees  for  at  least  15  years,  and  then,  when  their 
room  is  needed  by  the  Newtown  trees,  they  should  be 
promptly  dug  opt.  Or,  it  might  be  deemed  wise  to  plant 
all  the  trees  of  one  variety,  provided  it  is  reasonably 
early  in  coming  into  bearing,  and  thin  out  when 
crowding  begins,  before  damage  is  done. 

There  are  several  good  methods  by 
which  the  places  for  the  trees  are  marked 
and  then  set  in  place.  The  ends  of  the 
rows  can  be  marked  by  tall  stakes  and 
then  the  rows  run  off  both  ways  with 
a  plow  and  team  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
driver.  When  the  checks  are  thus  made 
correctly  the  planting  of  the  trees  in 
straight  rows  is  not  difficult,  as  I  know 
by  experience.  But  the  easiest  way  to 
do  this  work  quickly,  in  my  opinion,  is  by 
the  use  of  a  planting  wire.  This,  if 
properly  made,  will  last  almost  indefi¬ 
nitely  and  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
time  and  trouble-saving  implements  on 
the  fruit  farm.  The  length  may  vary 
from  a  few  rods  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  orchard  to 
be  laid  off ;  but  one  not  less  than  20  nor 
more  than  40  rods  long  will  be  found  to 
be  about  right  for  ordinary  use.  The  wire 
should  be  of  soft  steel,  well  galvanized, 
and  the  size  about  No.  14  or  16,  which 
is  about  such  as  is  often  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  telephone  lines.  A  copper  or  brass 
wire  will  stretch,  and  a  steel  wire  that 
is  highly  tempered  is  not  sufficiently 
pliant,  and  is  apt  to  kink  and  break  with 
use.  A  small  quantity  of  No.  20  soft  brass  wire  should 
be  obtained,  some  tinner’s  solder  and  small  bottle  of  sol¬ 
dering  acid.  If  a  soldering  iron  and  portable  heater  are 
easily  got  they  will  be  just  the  thing,  but  any  arrange¬ 
ment  that  will  provide  an  iron  that  may  be  heated  and 
handled  in  and  out  of  the  fire  at  will  and  melt  the  solder 
quickly  will  do.  A  narrow  board  or  two  boards  nailed 
together,  so  as  to  he  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  dis¬ 
tance  apart  the  trees  are  to  be  planted,  should  be  laid 
on  trestle  or  on  the  ground  where  the  wire  is  to  be 
spaced.  This  board  should  have  two  distinct  marks, 
one  at  or  near  either  end,  the  exact  distance  apart  that 
the  trees  are  to  be.  Begin  near  one  end  of  the  wire 
and  make  a  mark  on  it  with  a  dull  knife,  wrap  three 
or  four  coils  with  the  brass  wire  at  this  spot  and  clip 
it  off  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  from  the  large  wire,  leaving 
the  stub  standing  out.  Touch  the  spot  with  a  drop  of 
the  acid  already  mentioned,  and  this  must  not  be  neg¬ 
lected,  or  the  solder  will  not  stick.  Take  the  heated 
iron  out  of  the  fire  and  lay  it  down  flat.  Touch  the 
solder  to  its  upper  surface  untiL  a  little  drop  is  melted 
and  lying  there.  Dip  the  brass  coil  in  the  melted  solder 
until  a  little  of  it  adheres  to  the  spot  and  jerk  it  up 
quickly,  when  it  will  cool.  Tie  a  little  strip  of  rag 
tightly  over  it,  making  sure  that  the  wire  point  goes 
through  it,  to  hold  it  in  place.  This  will  fix  the  spot 
and  cause  it  to  be  easily  seen  in  the  field.  If  different 
kinds  of  trees  are  to  be  planted  at  once  a  different  col¬ 
ored  rag  can  be  used  for  each.  Hold  the  marked  place 
on  the  wire  at  the  first  mark  on  the  board  and  stretch 
it  over  the  second  and  mark  it  with  the  knife;  after 
which  the  brass  wire  coils  should  be  made  and  soldered 
in  place  as  before  described.  Thus  the  whole  wire 
should  be  spaced  off.  A  reel  can  be  provided  on  which 
to  coil  it  as  it  is  made,  or  a  barrel  can  be  substituted 
for  it. 


In  using  the  wire  the  first  thing  is  to  determine  on 
what  side  of  the  field  the  first  row  will  be  planted,  and 
this  should  be  used  as  the  base  line;  the  two  flanking 
sides  should  each  have  a  row  of  stakes  set  along  their 
entire  length  the  distance  apart  the  trees  arc  to  be 
planted,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  base  line.  About 
half  the  way  between  these  sides,  that  is,  through  the 
middle  of  the  tract,  another  line  of  stakes  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  base  line  should  be  marked  with  tall 
stakes  or  sight  poles  to  be  used  as  a  guide  line  in  all 
the  planting,  and  just  where  a  row  of  trees  is  to  be 
set.  Let  there  be  two  sets  of  hands,  of  three  each,  ready 
to  plant  and  an  extra  one  or  two  for  delivering  the  trees 
along  the  rows  and  for  odd  jobs  that  are  needed.  Stretch 
the  wire  along  the  base  line  or  parallel  with  it  where 
the  first  row  of  trees  is  to  be  set.  Any  means  of  stretch¬ 
ing  it  tight  and  holding  it  so  will  do,  but  two  strong 
stakes  about  six  or  eight  feet  long,  sharpened  at  one 
end  for  punching  into  the  ground  as  a  fulcrum,  are 
what  I  use,  one  for  either  end  of  the  line.  About  a 
foot  from  the  base  of  each  of  these  stakes  or  hand¬ 
spikes  the  wire  should  be  securely  fastened  and  their 
points  firmly  set  in  the  ground.  A  careful  man  stands 
at  the  middle  of  the  line  and  gets  one  of  the  rag- 
marked  spots  in  exact  line  with  the  perpendicular  guide 
line  of  stakes,  and  motions  as  a  surveyor  does  to  the 
man  at  each  end  to  pull  or  slacken  on  the  stretching 
spikes,  as  may  be  necessary,  until  the  wire  is  taut.  If 
a  small  rope  is  tied  to  the  top  end  of  each  stretching 
pole  and  a  little  peg  on  the  other  end  of  each  of  these 
ropes  they  can  be  held  firmly  in  place  by  thrusting  the 
pegs  in  the  ground. 

When  all  is  thus  prepared  and  the  trees  are  heeled  in 
not  far  away,  the  planting  should  proceed.  Have  the 
two  sets  of  men,  one  at  either  end  of  the  wire,  begin  to 


dig  holes  for  the  trees  where  the  rags  mark  the  places, 
and  as  fast  as  the  holes  are  ready  the  trees  should  be 
set.  One  man  holds  the  tree  in  place,  and  places  the 
roots  properly,  while  another  fills  in  the  soil  as  needed, 
the  first  man  all  the  while  directing  him  and  tramping 
it  firmly  between  and  over  the  roots.  He  can  have  a 
knife  in  hand  and  trim  the  tree  the  instant  it  is  well 
set,  and  be  ready  to  follow  the  digger  to  the  second 
hole,  which  has  been  prepared  while  he  was  planting 
the  first  tree.  At  the  other  end  of  the  wire  the  same 
thing  should  be  done  at  the  same  time,  and  by  continu¬ 
ing  the  work  the  two  sets  of  men  should  reach  the 
center  of  the  wire  at  the  same  time.  The  first  row  be¬ 
ing  planted,  the  wire  should  be  moved  one  space  to 
the  front  and  stretched,  with  the  center  rag  in  line  with 
the  guide  poles,  and  fastened  at  either  end  as  before. 
It  can  easily  be  dropped  in  place  like  a  chalk  line.  The 
hands  now  plant  from  the  middle  to  the  ends  of  the 
wire,  when  the  second  row  is  done.  Again  move  and 
fasten  the  wire  one  space  to  the  front  and  do  as  be¬ 
fore.  The  trees  will  be  as  straight  in  the  rows  as  the 
squares  of  a  checkerboard.  Little  inequalities  of  the 
land,  hillsides,  stumps,  rocks  and  all  seeming  obstacles 
to  the  good  working  of  this  way  of  planting  by  the 
wire  will  not  trouble,  except  in  the  most  serious  cases, 
nor  will  it  be  seriously  in  the  way  in  digging  holes  for 
the  trees  and  setting  them.  There  are  no  interior  stakes 
to  set  for  the  trees,  hence  no  time  and  trouble  spent  in 
measuring,  sighting  or  any  such  thing.  The  wire  once 
stretched  in  place  and  the  trees  set  by  it  there  will  be 
the  minimum  of  trouble  in  doing  the  work. 

I  sometimes  plow  out  the  rows  for  the  trees  on  the 
lines  where  the  wire  is  to  be  stretched,  and  either  im¬ 
mediately  or  any  time  before  stretching  it,  so  as  to 
avoid  a  large  part  of  the  labor  in  digging  the  holes  for 
the  trees.  Two  rounds  are  plowed  outwards  from 


where  the  trees  are  to  be,  thus  furnishing  with  a  deep, 
dead  furrow.  After  the  trees  are  set,  I  take  a  big  plow 
and  one  horse  and  throw  back  these  furrows,  thus  leav¬ 
ing  a  low  ridge  next  the  trees.  All  this  may  seem  to 
be  theoretical,  fanciful  and,  to  some,  perhaps  an  im¬ 
practical  way  of  laying  out  and  planting  an  orchard,  but 
I  have  used  it  on  all  kinds  of  ground,  sometimes  where 
there  were  hills  in  the  fields  that  I  could  not  see  over; 
point  rows  at  one  or  both  ends  of  the  field,  and  all  such 
inequalities  and  adverse  conditions  to  overcome;  but 
the  plan  worked  like  a  charm.  My  advice  to  anyone 
who  is  planting  an  orchard  is  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  and 
I  fully  believe  he  will  like  it  and  save  much  labor,  time 
and  annoyance.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


“NEW  CELERY  CULTURE”  DAMAGE 
FROM  MICE. 

Is  celery  grown  by  the  “new  culture”  a  success?  Last 
year  I  transplanted  about  7,000  plants.  It  required  much 
time,  patience  and  backaching  work  to  keep  the  bed 
from  weeds  and  soil  in  a  good  growing  condition.  The 
plants  grew  well,  and  looked  very  promising,  and  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  all  who  saw  them.  Late  in  the 
Fall  I  noticed  something  wrong  with  my  White  Plume ; 
on  examination  I  found  the  center  or  heart  had  been 
eaten  off,  also  a  great  many  plants  cut  entirely  off. 
This  left  such  large  spaces  the  remaining  plants  would 
not  blanch.  As  the  plants  were  so  close  together  it 
was  impossible  for  the  cats  to  catch  the  mice.  I  then 
bought  “Rat  Biscuit,”  broke  it  in  small  pieces  and 
scattered  it  through  the  bed.  The  mice  preferred  the 
celery.  I  then  gave  them  “Rough  on  Rats”  spread  on 
cake;  this  way  I  killed  many,  but  by  no  means  all.  I 
then  put  the  remaining  plants  in  a  root  house  and 
trench.  I  retailed  $3  worth  from  the 
root  house;  when  I  opened  up  the  trench 
not  even  a  root  could  I  find,  so  completely 
did  they  do  the  work.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  .any  of  the  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  have  had  this  experience.  If  so, 
how  do  you  get  rid  of  the  mice? 
Norwalk,  O.  i.  f.  f. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  “new  method”  consists 
in  preparing  the  soil  thoroughly,  manur¬ 
ing  or  fertilizing  heavily,  and  setting  the 
plants  close  together,  in  some  cases  one 
foot  apart,  all  over  the  field,  without 
mounding  or  banking  up.  It  is  necessary 
to  irrigate  from  time  to  time  and,  while 
young,  the  plants  are  kept  clean  by  hand 
and  wheel  hoe.  The  dense  mass  of  celery 
blanches  the  stalks  without  the  need  of 
earth  or  boards.  In  some  cases  large 
yields  of  good  celery  have  been  grown  in 
this  way,  but  the  plan  is  not  popular. 
We  would  like  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  been  troubled  by  mice  in  garden 
or  hotbed. 


VERMONT  ALFALFA  WANTED. 

Some  one  of  your  readers  knows  more 
about  this  than  I  do;  hence  I  am  writing 
for  information.  I  have  a  farm  in  Vermont 
about  midway  on  the  east  side.  I  am  very 
anxious  to  get  a  piece  on  which  corn  was  grown 
last  year  into  Alfalfa.  It  is  a  superb  piece  of  land,  on 
which  any  kind  of  oats  or  barley  would  lodge.  It  will 
grow  Red  clover  three  tons  to  the  acre  by  using  a  little 
clover  fertilizer.  It  is  well  drained,  and  water  never 
stands  on  it.  It  has  a  little  Witch  grass,  but  not  enough 
to  interfere  with  the  Red  clover.  For  the  corn  last 
year  it  was  fertilized  with  a  good  coat  of  manure  and 
small  amount  of  fertilizer  in  the  hill.  So  much  for 
the  land.  How  shall  I  fertilize  for  the  Alfalfa?  When 
shall  I  sow  it,  with  or  without  a  few  oats  or  barley?  I 
could  grow  a  crop  of  oats  and  sow  the  Alfalfa  after 
harvesting  the  oats,  say  about  the  last  of  August,  or 
possibly  the  middle.  Would  that  be  better  than  sowing 
the  Alfalfa  in  the  Spring?  I  want  to  do  whatever  will 
be  best  for  the  Alfalfa.  I  am  after  that  rather  than 
grain  or  anything  else.  It  is  good  clover  land.  I  get 
a  catch  and  good  crop  of  clover  with  300  pounds  of 
clover  fertilizer  per  acre.  I  can  get  hard-wood  ashes 
at  a  reasonable  price.  Shall  I  use  50  or  75  bushels  of 
ashes  to  the  acre,  and  the  clover  fertilizer  in  addition? 
I  shall  be  very  glad  of  the  advice  of  anyone  who  has 
succeeded  with  Alfalfa.  s.  e.  w. 

Massachusetts. _ 

BOTTLING  MILK.— The  proper  way  to  bottle  milk, 
that  is,  the  important  thing,  is  to  get  the  milk  cooled 
and  sealed  from  the  air.  Passing  the  milk  over  a 
cooler  and  on  into  bottles  standing  in  ice  water  is  ex¬ 
cellent  and  our  own  system  of  running  warm  milk  into 
bottles  standing  in  ice  water  is  good,  provided  you  get 
the  temperature  of  the  milk  down  rapidly.  You  may 
cap  the  bottles  as  soon  as  possible,  but  do  not  put  them 
in  the  refrigerator  until  you  have  cooled  them  thor¬ 
oughly.  G.  B.  R, 

Ulsterdorp  Farms,  N.  Y. 


MOVING  ICE  TO  NEW  ICEHOUSE  IN  MAY.  Fig.  132. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Hen  Manure  for  Asparagus. 

O.  8.  P.,  Brooklyn,  O. — I  have  an  asparagus 
bed,  2x4  rods,  a  short  distance  from  the 
chickenhouse,  keeping  about  120  hens.  Can 
I  put  the  manure  from  the  henhouse  on  it, 
or  part  of  it,  during  Winter,  without  injury 
to  the  plants? 

Ans. — You  will  not  harm  your  aspara¬ 
gus  bed  by  spreading  on  it  chicken 
manure  now  or  at  any  other  time,  but  on 
the  contrary  should  benefit  it  very  much. 
Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  get  this  ferti¬ 
lizer  on  too  thick,  but  we  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  spread  it  on,  at  least  V/2  inch 
thick  as  far  as  it  goes.  As  hen  manure 
is  deficient  in  potash  it  would  be  well  to 
apply  also  a  good  dressing  of  wool 
ash°s,  just  before  the  plants  begin  to 
grow  in  the  Spring. 

Encrusted  Syrup  Pans. 

A.  H.  S.j  Cortland,  N.  Y. — My  boiling  pans 
for  maple  syrup  making  have  become  brown 
on  the  Inside.  Does  it  hurt  the  flavor  of  the 
syrup,  and  how  can  it  be  taken  off  the  pans? 

Ans. — The  brown  appearance  of  the 
boiling  pans  is  due  to  the  encrusting  on 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  pans  of  malate 
of  lime,  usually  called  sugarsand,  silica, 
etc.  It  will  not  affect  the  flavor  of  the 
maple  product,  but  its  presence  in  any 
quantity  on  the  pans  prevents  the  rapid 
reduction  of  the  sap.  It  prevents  the 
heat  from  coming  up  through  to  the  sap. 
This  crust  of  lime  will  always  appear  in 
a  greater  or  less  quantity  on  any  boiling 
pans,  and  may  be  removed  by  the  use  of 
dilute  muriatic  acid.  Your  tinner  will 
tell  you  what  strength  to  use,  and  how  to 
use  it.  If  the  crust  is  thick  and  some¬ 
what  flaky,  it  may  be  removed  by  the  use 
of  a  chisel  or  other  sharp  iron.  A.  r.  p. 

The  Sap  in  Trees. 

R.  F.,  Ch-ant’s  Mills,  R.  I. — We  wish  to 
know  about  the  sap  in  the  trees,  one  says 
it  stays  in  the  tree  during  the  Winter  and 
the  “school  marm”  says  it  goes  to  the  roots 
and  moves  up  in  the  Spring,  which  causes 
the  run  when  they  tap  the  maples. 

Ans. — Trees  contain  sap  the  whole 
year,  but  the  circulation  in  Winter  is  very 
sluggish  compared  with  that  during  Sum¬ 
mer.  Sap  cannot  be  said  to  go  to  the 
roots  at  any  time,  as  it  is  absorbed  by 
the  roots,  and  after  being  elaborated  by 
the  foliage  it  is  deposited  as  woody  tissue, 
sugar  and  starch,  to  be  used  for  starting 
growth  next  year.  When  growth  starts 
early  in  Spring  sap  is  rapidly  absorbed 
by  the  roots  and  exists  in  the  wood  cells 
with  considerable  pressure  during  warm 
days.  This  accounts  for  the  sap  running 
when  the  tree  is  tapped  at  that  time. 
Later  the  foliage  takes  care  of  it  as  fast 
as  absorbed,  and  there  is  seldom  suffi¬ 
cient  pressure  to  make  it  run  after  the 
buds  fairly  swell. 

Stringfellow  Culture  for  Evergreens. 

D.  8.  W.,  Wellesley,  M ass. — Can  you  tell 
me  whether  anyone  has  tried  here  in  the 
North,  successfully  or  otherwise,  the  String- 
fellow  method  of  transplanting  on  young 
hemlocks  or  other  evergreens?  I  have  a 
small  piece  of  uncultivated  cleared  wood¬ 
land  (except  for  two  or  three  large  oaks) 
adjoining  my  home,  and  wish  to  set  out  some  1 
evergreens,  hardwood  trees  and  shrubs  with¬ 
out  preparation  of  the  ground,  if  the  prospect 
of  success  is  good,  giving  such  treatment, 
mulching  and  fertilization  as  you  describe  of 
your  young  orchards.  Would  our  native 
roses,  root-pruned  and  cut  back,  probably  ' 
succeed  treated  this  way?  If  attempts  with 
evergreens  have  failed  would  removal  of  the 
leaves,  as  is  said  to  be  necessary  in  the  case 
of  holly,  increase  the  chances  of  success? 
Would  Spring  planting  by  this  method  suc¬ 
ceed  here  if  done  as  soon  as  the  snow  is 
off  and  the  ground  is  settled? 

Ans. — The  cone-bearing  evergreen  trees  ‘ 
or  conifers  are  different  from  the  broad¬ 
leaved  evergreens  in  that  their  sap  is 
resinous,  and  if  allowed  to  dry  out  in  any 
degree  it  never  regains  its  former  charac¬ 
ter,  and  the  tree  soon  dies.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  attempt  to  transplant  hem¬ 
lock  or  other  conifers  by  the  Stringfellow 


method,  and  would  consider  the  trees 
doomed  to  absolute  ‘failure  if  the  roots 
were  cut  off.  The  holly  tree  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  It  has  watery  sap,  and  will  stand 
close  root  pruning,  provided  the  foliage 
is  picked  off  to  reduce  evaporation.  We 
believe  the  only  practical  way  to  transplant 
hemlock  or  other  conifers  is  to  dig  with 
as  extensive  a  root  system  as  possible, 
keep  the  roots  covered  with  damp  bagging 
to  prevent  drying  out.  and  plant  immedi¬ 
ately  in  freshly-worked  soil,  packing  the 
ground  very  hard  and  mulching  to  pre¬ 
vent  drying  out  of  the  soil.  Moderate 
(pruning  of  the  top  is  beneficial,  but  on 
no  account  cut  off  all  the  foliage.  Native 
roses  when  dormant  can  probably  be 
transplanted  by  the  Stringfellow  method, 
root  pruned  and  cut  back,  with  good  suc¬ 


cess. 

Wild  Parsnips  and  Tame. 


•].  F.  V.,  Patton,  Pa. — We  raised  an  un¬ 
usually  fine  crop  of  parsnips  last  season,  but 
are  afraid  to  use  them  for  fear  of  there  beintr 
wild  parsnips  among  them,  as  the  latter  have 
been  for  years  growing  along  the  fence  near. 
Are  wild  parsnips  really  poisonous? 


Ans. — We  do  not  know  that  the  wild 
parsnip  is  really  poisonous.  Some  speci¬ 
mens  growing  in  rich  damp  soil  are  said 
to  attain  large  size  and  believed  to  be 
somewhat  poisonous.  The  cultivated 
parsnip  has  been  developed  from  the 
wild  form.  The  seed  firm  of  Vilmorin 
in.  Paris  undertook  some  years  ago  to 
grow  a  cultivated  variety  from  the  com¬ 
mon  wild  parsnip  of  Europe,  and  in  four 
generations  produced  the  excellent  vari¬ 


ety  now  known  as  Student.  There  would 
be  very  little  danger  in  getting  wild  pars¬ 
nips  in  your  cultivated  crop.  It  will  be 
well,  however,  to  distinguish  between 
parsnips  and  wild  carrots.  Wild  parsnips 
are  scarce  in  the  Atlantic  States,  while 
wild  carrots  are  exceedingly  common. 
The  root  is  small,  tough  and  disagree¬ 
able,  and  would  likely  be  rather  poison¬ 
ous,  but  could  hardly  be  mistaken  for 
the  parsnip. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


Beautify 
Your  Yard 


Would  you  like  to  make  your  home-grounds 
the  prettiest  in  your  neighborhood  ? 

We  have  a  unique  plan  which  will  enable 
you  to  arrange  a  few  well-selected  plants 
more  successfully  than  you  could  use  twice 
the  number  without  the  plan.  No  matter 
whether  you  have  a  city  yard  or  large  sub¬ 
urban  grounds,  the  plan  is  for  you. 

We  have  put  the  whole  thing  into  a  handsome 
little  book  called  “Beautify  Your  Yard.”  First 
we  give  you  a  planting  plan,  with  outline  dia¬ 
gram,  perspective  view  and  keyed  list  of  the 
plants  required,  showing  location  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  each.  This  is  an  average  example, 
every  detail  of  which  is  so  plainly  explained  by 
our  landscape  artist  that  it  can  be  adapted  to 
any  size  yard  or  lawn.  We  take  up  each  part 
of  the  yard  in  turn,  tell  you  what  to  plant  about 
the  house,  in  shady  and  sunny  places,  along  the 
walk,  on  the  lawn:  what  climbers  to  use  for 
the  porch,  ete.-not  great  long  lists,  but  just  the 
thing  that  long  experience  has  shown  will  give 
greatest  satisfaction — cost  considered. 

Besides  all  this,  the  book  is  illustrated  with 
beautiful  views  of  places  already  laid  out. 

$1  Book  for  10c 


.  1  ms  is  realty  worth  $1.00,  and  will  sugge 
improvements  to  your  property  worth  mat 
dollars.  It  shows  you  how  you  can  save  yoi 


J  W  ouuua  jyu  jiuvy  .yum  can 

plant  money  by  spending  it  wisely. 

Send  also  for  our  130 -page  catalog  describii 
and  giving  price  of  plants.  It’s  free  with  tl 
book  and  you’ll  need  both.  Send  10  cents  to-da 

The  Conard  &  Jones  Co.,  Box  W,  West  Grove,  P 


i-AU  kinds,  clieap.  Freight  paid 
Catalog  free.  Agents  wanted. 
MITCHELL’S  NURSERY,  BEVERLEY,  O 


—GRAPEVINES 

Varieties.  Also  Email  Fruits,  Trees,  Ac.  Best  root, 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c 

Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  FREDONIA,H.Y. 


Strawberrie 

Standard  varieties.  Excelsior,  Tei 
see,  Ha  verland,  Bubach,  Star,  Ga 
New  Home,  Dunlap  and  Pars 
greatest  assortment  in  America. 
Peaches,  Apple, Pear,  Plum  and  C 
ry  trees.  New  Catalog  in  colors  I 
HARRISON'S  NURSERIES 
Box  29  Berlin, 


STRAWBERRY  ^ 
PLANTS 

The  Senator  Dunlap  is  the  best 
grower,  best  producer,  best 
shipper,  best  seller.  I  offer 
over  1,000,000  of  these  plants  at 
surprisingly  low  prices;  fifty 
other  varieties.  Large  vari¬ 
ety  fruit  plants,  roses,  etc.  22d 
year.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

L.  J.  FARMER.  BOX  620.  PULASKI.  1. 1. 


Seed  Oats 


Tartar  King 
Burpee’s  Welcome 
Golden  Giant  Side 
Danish  Island 

These  four  varieties  constitute  In  our  opinion  the 
best  there  Is  in  Oats.  If  you  are  a  keen  observer  you 
will  have  noticed  that  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years  no  cereal  has  held  its  own  (as  to  price)  better 
than  have  Oats. 

A  change  of  seed  is  as  necessary  in  Oats  as  in  any 
other  variety  of  seed. 

An  open  winter  as  a  rule  Is  hard  on  winter  grain. 
Now  is  the  time  to  look  over  your  grain  fields  and  de- 
Olde  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  them,  if  you  are 
going  to  plow  up  these  Holds  and  sow  Oats  write  for 
BURPEE'S  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1906  which 
fully  describes  the  above  best  four  varieties,  and  if 
In  doubt  as  to  which  variety  is  best  adapted  for  your 
locality,  write  us  describing  your  soil  and  we  shall 
advise  you. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

^  t"  ^  ^  ^  I  offer  seeds  of  superior  duality 
V  LLII ^  at  money-saving  price.  Order 
■A  rril  now,  Canada  Cluster  Seed  Oats 
In  mm  mm  yield  over  80  bu.  per  acre, $1.25  bn. 

Timothy, $2:  Clover,  $0.50;  Alsike,$8.50;  Alfalfa, $9.50 
Pure  Red  Top,  10c.  per  lb. ;  Orchard  Grass,  $1.85;  Bar 
ley,  $1;  Iowa  Gold  Mine  Corn,  best  Ensilage  sort,  $1.50 
Leamingor  Prideof  North  Corn, $1 ;  Spring  Rye,  $1.40, 
Spring  Wheat,  $1.50;  Speltz,  $1;  Field  Corn,  Yellow 
or  White,  $1.25:  Stowell  s  Evergreen  Corn,  $1.75;Field 
Peas,  $1.50;  Caif  Weaners,  30c. ;  Early  Potatoes,  $1.25; 
Bags,  18c.  Catalogue  Free.  Established  nearly  forty 
years.  F.  H.  EBEUNG,  314  Warren  Street, 
Syracuse,  New  York, Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer. 


30%  40%  &  50*5££JK5SS2i 

For  selling  our  High-grade 

Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees 

Small  Fruits,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Vines. 
Business  established  1846.  First-class  references  1 
must  accompany  application. 

THE  M.  H.  HARMAN  COMPANY, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 


nAIII  ISC  20  Kinds.  *1.  Awarded  GRAND 
UHnLINO  PRIZE  at  St.  Louis,  GOLD  MEDAL  at 
Buffalo.  H.  F.  BURT.  Taunton,  Mass. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— New  home  and  other 
varieties  at  wholesale.  Prices  from  $1.25  per  1000 
up.  Catalog  free.  S.  A.  VIRDIN,  Hartly,  Del. 

Ruby  Raspberry  Plants.  WSSsSs; 

L.  E.  WARDELL,  Marlborough,  New  York. 

I  GROW 

Hardy  Catalpa 

(SPECIOSA) 

Nursery  Trees  and  GUARANTEE 
them  True  to  Name. 

H.  C.  ROGERS,Mechanicsburg,Ohio. 


Slrawberry  Plants 

1000  up.  Send  for  my  new  catalogue  FREE  to-day. 

DAVID  RODYVAY,  Hartly,  Delaware. 


Reduced  Prices  on  Peach  Trees  one  year  from  bud, 
general  assortment  varieties;  medium  size  2c.;  No.  2, 
l:i4C.  each.  Trees  kept  dormant  until  May  15th,  if 
not  sold  earlier.  R.  S.  Johnston,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Dei. 


I  OOK !  LOOK!  800,000  BUBACH  STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS.  Lots  of  other  varieties.  Rathbun  and 
Lucretia.  Dewberry  and  Wilson  Jr.  Blackberry  plants, 
Kansas  Black  Cap  and  Miller  Red  Raspberry  Plants 
and  Cabbage  Plants.  Catalogue  Free. 

D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  DeL 


Get  best  plants  of  all  good 
^ua>v  1  sorts  at  lowest  grower’s 

prices,  24th  Annual  Catalogue  Free. 

SLA YM AKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Delaware. 


ONION  AND  PEPPER  SEED,  Choice  new  seed  true 
to  name.  Prize  Taker,  YellowGlobe  Danvers,  Yel¬ 
low  Strasburg,  $1  per  lb.;  Silver  Skin.  $1.50  per  lb.; 
Southport  White  Globe,  $1.90  per  lb.;  Ruby  King  Pep- 
per$.90  per  lb.  Edward  Rigg,  Jr.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


Spring  and  Planting  Time  Will 
Soon  be  Here. 

Have  you  placed  an  order  yet  for  Apple  and  other 
Fruit  Trees?  If  not,  do  not  delay,  Remember, 
in  making  out  your  order  we  have  a  full  supply  of 
Nursery  stock;  none  better.  Catalogue  free.  Send 
for  one.  Address, 


The  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons  Go.,  Inc. 


NEW  CANAAN.  CT. 


L|||T  TDCpC  Japan  Chestnuts  and  Walnuts,  Paragon 
I1UI  I  I1L.LO  Chestnuts,  Ridgely  and  American. 

manchurica  walnuts. 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  extra  fine  and  cheap. 
Fruit  trees  and  small  fruits  in  every  kind  worth  fruit¬ 
ing.  Catalogue  free.  Address, 

JOS.  H.  BLACK, SON  &  CO.,  Bights  town. N.  J. 


The  best  blackberry  of  recent  introduction.  Get  the 
genuine  direct  from  introducer.  Eldorado,  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  and  reliable  blackberry.  Lucretia, 
Blowers  and  other  Blackberries.  Miller,  Welch, 
Cuthbert,  Early  King,  Kansas  and  other  Raspberries, 
40  best  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Currants,  Grapes, 
and  other  small  fruit  plants  and  trees,  a  large 
stock  of  California  Privet,  all  sizes  very  low.  For 
price  list  and  illustrated  circular  of  Ward  Black¬ 
berry  address  Cbas.  Black,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

FRUIT  TREES  THAT  GROW 

and  bear  fruit  true  to  label.  Fine  assortment  of  stock. 
All  conveniences  for  packing  FRUIT  GROWERS 
and  DEALERS  ORDERS.  Can  save  you  15  to  30 
per  cent  on  large  or  small  orders.  Get  my  prices  and 
free  catalogue  without  delay. 

Martin  Wahl,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FRUIT  TREES 

that  are  sound,  solid  and  safe  is  what  every  planter 
wants  for  spring  of  1906.  We  offer  you  trees  of  that 
kind;  selection  perfect.  Heavy  stock  of  Apple,  Peach, 
Plum,  Pear  and  Cherry,  also  full  line  of  other  fruits. 
Write  us  today  for  our  catalogue  and  price  list,  it  is 
valuable  and  will  tell  you  the  rest.  THE  RIVERSIDE 
NURSERY  CO.,  Confluence,  Somerset  Co.,  Pa. 

K  FRUIT.BOOK 

'shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit..  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri¬ 
bution  to  planters.— Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Qtrau/horrioe  Buy  your  plants  Of  a  specialist.  Over 
Oil  flnUCI  I  ICo  100  varieties.  Best  Nor.  grown,  t  ata- 
loguefree.  G.  R.  Schauber,  Box  R,Ballston  Lake.N.  Y. 

25,000  Taylor  Blackberry  Plants. 

ALSO  20  OTHER  VARIETIES.  Catalog  free. 

W.  N,  8CARFF,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 


Transplanted  vegetable  plants 
of  the  highest  quality  at  the 
lowest  price.  Buy  from  the 
largest,  cheapest,  and  most  re. 
liable  growers  in  America. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

-  THE  J,  E.  HUTTON  CO., 

Conyngham,  Pa.,  formerly  J.  E,  Hutton  &  Son. 


Plants 


PIONEER  GUARANTEED 
NURSERY  STOCK 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


All  stock  guaranteed  disease  free— ' 
true  to  name— pure  bred  and  heavy 
crop  producers,  Full  value  for  every 
dollar  sent  us,  No  agent’s  commis¬ 
sion.  Write  for  complete  pricelist. 

We  will  save  you  money. 

HART  PIONEER  NURSERIES 
k  Established  1866.  Fort  Scott,  Kan 


WANTFIl  50’000  Columbian  Raspberry  Plants. 

II  Mil  I  LU  QUOTE  LOWEST  PRICE  ON  THE  AMOUNT  YOU  CAN  FURNISH 

LOCK  BOX  326,  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Send  for  our  catalog  and  our  FINAL 
APPEAL  with  endorsements  from  scores  of 
REPRESENTATIVE  COMMERCIAL 
PLANTERS  from  our  own  and  other  States 
who  have  been  planting  our  trees  for  years. 
„  .  ,  ,  ,  ,,  ,.  .  Any  significance  in  this?  No  job  lots  or 

remnants,  but  our  garden  collection  will  surprise  you. 

_  H.  S.  WILEY  &  SON,  Drawer  5,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

DOUBLE  THE  STRAWBERRY  CROP 

No  extra  expense  for  new  plants  or  fertilizer.  Full  story  in  catalog— lifetime  experi¬ 
ence  of  largest  fruit-grower  in  America.  To  old  friends  and  new  wanting  Berries, 
Peaches,  Plums,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  etc.,  it’s  free.  J.  H.  HALE,  SO.  GLASTONBURY,  CONN, 


HEALTHY,  NATIVE-GROWN  FRUIT  TREES 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  VINES,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

It  pays  you  many  times  over  to  take  pains  to  get  reliable  and  healthy  stock.  The  well-known  Dwyer  stock 
can  always  be  reliedon,  for  it  is  all  selected  stock,  grown  on  our  home  grounds  and  receiving  constant 
expert  inspection.  We  guarantee  that  every  specimen  is  true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  sure  to 
grow.  We  also  do  landscape  gardening.  Write  now  for  our  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  COMPANY,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


APPLE  TREES  7c 


Hardy  Varieties 

POPLAR.  TREES  AND  R.OSE  BUSHES,  TEN  CENTS  EACH 

1?  ™l?os£popa1^  vegetable,  yields  at  the  rate  of  $490  per  acre,  two  year  plants  75  cents 
Grape  vines  and  fruit  plants  at  low  prices.  POPLAR  TREES  for  driveways, 
enade  and  lawns.  The  most  rapid  growing  trees.  10c  to  17  cents  each.  ROSES.  A  large  collection  of 
hardy  varieties,  also  our  Live-for-Ever  Pink  Bose.  10c  to  20c  each. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER  — SAVE  35  £I8t 
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CHEMICALS  AND  WORN-OUT  SOIL. 

WILL  SUCH  FERTILIZERS  FERTILIZE  ? 

The  Plain  Story  of  a  Practical  Farmer. 

Part  III. 

Starting  Clover. — From  childhood  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  hear  the  expres¬ 
sion  used,  "If  we  can  only  get  a  good  crop 
of  clover  to  grow,  then  we  can  grow  any¬ 
thing  we  want  to.”  Therefore  it  seemed 
to  me  the  proper  thing  was  to  plant  some 
of  the  best  portions  of  the  farm  with  corn 
and  potatoes,  intending  to  Summer-fallow 
the  rest  as  far  as  we  could  find  time,  sow 
it  with  rye  in  the  Fall  and  seed  to  clover 
in  the  Spring.  Then  when  we  got  the 
clover  started,  1  thought,  we  could  grow 
anything  we  wanted  to.  Just  in  what  way 
the  clover  crop  benefited  the  soil,  or  suc¬ 
ceeding  crops,  was  far  from  being  clear 
at  the  time,  but  since  those  days  the 
schoolmaster  has  been  abroad  in  the  land, 
and  he  has  given  me  to  understand  that 
of  the  many  things  that  go  to  make  plant 
life  and  growth  there  are  only  three  abso¬ 
lutely  essential — possibly  four  ;  lime  may 
be  a  help  sometimes.  These  substances  are 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  I 
hope  to  dwell  at  greater  length  on  these 
points  later  on  in  “The  Story  of  a  Load 
of  Flay,”  but  for  the  present  it  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  say  that  the  first  mentioned  of 
these  substances— nitrogen — is  what  men 
depend  upon  to  grow  crops  that  make 
foliage,  like  cabbage,  grass,  etc.,  and  this 
substance  the  schoolmaster  said  occupied 
about  four-fifths  of  the  air  we  breathe. 
Now  it  does  seem  foolish  to  repeat  for 
the  thousandth  time  that  the  clover  is  only 
one  of  a  large  family  of  plants  that  have 
the  rare  faculty  of  entrapping  this  elusive 
substance  from  the  atmosphere,  and  re¬ 
taining  it  in  the  ground  for  the  benefit 
of  future  crops,  and  inasmuch  as  this  ele¬ 
ment,  nitrogen,  in  a  well-balanced  ferti¬ 
lizer  costs  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole,  or 
in  other  words,  about  as  much  as  all  the 
rest,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  clover 
crop  is  very  important  for  renovating  pur¬ 
poses  alone. 

Trying  the  Legumes. — These  state¬ 
ments  have  been  repeated  so  often  that  to 
the  large  majority  of  the  readers  of  this 
paper  their  remention  will  seem  uncalled 
for,  but  let  the  large  number  of  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  who  compose  the  graduating  class 
remember  that  these  talks  are  intended 
mainly  for  the  primary  grade.  I  threw 
aw'ay  a  nice  lot  of  good  clover  seed  before 
I  discovered  that  the  ground  was  so  poor 
that  clover  wouldn’t  catch,  and  sometimes 
it  would  catch  a  little  and  couldn’t  keep 
its  hold;  that  is,  it  would  take  a  start  and 
a  little  spell  of  dry  weather  coming  on,  it 
would  die  off.  To  learn  for  myself  the 
availability  of  different  crops  for  reno¬ 
vating  purposes  I  sowed  alternate  strips 
with  different  plants  of  the  clover  family, 
cow  peas,  vetch.  Soy  beans,  lupins,  beg¬ 
gar-weed,  and  finally  discarded  all  of  them 
except  the  cow  pea.  The  Winter  vetch 
is,  in  connection  with  a  field  of  Crimson 
clover  when  in  bloom,  a  royal  sight,  one 
worth  going  miles  to  see,  but  for  economic 
purposes  it  may  become  on  grain-growing 
farms  a  positive  nuisance  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  it  always  seems  to  mature 
enough  seed  to  overstock  itself,  and  the 
seed  being  somewhere  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  cockle,  few  persons  could  tell  the 
difference  by  the  appearance,  and  with  an 
ordinary  fanning  mdl  it  seems  impossible 
to  remove  them. 

The  First  Crop. — The  possibilities  and 
the  needs  of  this  poverty-stricken  farm 
were  revealed  to  me  almost  by  accident  in 
the  first  crop  we  tried  to  grow  for  money. 
A  measured  acre  was  taken  of  perhaps 
the  best-appearing  part  of  the  place,  and 
from  around  the  barn  twenty-odd  loads  of 
discolored  straw,  cornstalks,  etc.,  wert 
gathered  and  spread  on  this  acre  and 
plowed  under  quite  early  in  tlie  season. 
The  surface  was  gone  over  about  once  a 
week  till  July  1.  We  sowed  half  a  ton  of 
complete  fertilizer  and  planted  with  5,000 
late  cabbage.  The  sight  of  that  cabbage 
patch  during  the  Fall  was  quite  refreshing. 
1  sold  it  in  the  field  for  $160,  put  the 
money  in  my  pocket  and  went  off  by  my¬ 
self  to  conjure  up  a  plan  to  grow  a  lot  of 
vegetable  matter  to  grow  more  cabbage 
and  stuff.  There  was  one  field  of  four 
acres  that  seemed  to  offer  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  experiment  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  and  also  for  the  removal  of  a  large 
number  of  great  bowlders  that  seemed  a 
constant  menace  to  civilization,  at  least 
so  far  as  I  could  judge  from  the  numerous 
explosions  that  seemed  to  come  from  the 
ne  ghborhood  of  the  man  who  did  the 
plowing.  I  had  often  heard  farmers  say 
that  if  all  the  stones  were  taken  from  the 
field  the  field  in  question  would  forever 
after  remain  unproductive.  From  the  fact 
that  this  field  was  so  fully  occupied  as  a 
stone  quarry  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the 
plow  in  the  ground  more  than  half  of  the 
time  it  seemed  no  great  loss.  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  concentrate  a  couple  of  weeks’ 
time  that  Fall  after  other  work  was  out  of 
the  way  and  clean  it  up  as  far  as  we  went. 
As  there  were  only  about  six  or  eight 
acres  of  rough  ground  on  the  whole  farm 


I  felt  as  though  I  could  afford  to  be  thor¬ 
ough.  I  wanted  to  grow  something  an¬ 
other  Summer  to  be  turned  under  for  po¬ 
tatoes  the  following  season.  I  was  quite 
exact  in  the  expense  account  with  that 
particular  field,  because  1  foresaw  it  was 
going  to  be  a  big  job.  and  had  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  outcome.  The  figures 
are  before  me  as  I  write,  taken  at  the  time 
from  day  to  day. 

Taming  the  Field. — The  first  and  most 
important  operation  was  to  remove  the 
large  stones  or  bowlders,  some  of  them 
afterward  making  20  good-sized  loads,  and 
they  were  quite  plentiful  during  the  latter 
part  of  Summer.  As  opportunity  pre¬ 
sented  I  went  over  the  ground,  taking  a 
man  w  th  me  and  a  whole  lot  of  stakes  to 
locate  the  stones  just  sticking  their  heads 
above  the  surface.  Many  of  tnem  were 
as  far  above  as  they  were  below.  After 
we  had  located  all  we  could  find  the  next 
operation  consisted  in  digging  down  by 
the  side  to  find  the  bottom,  then  tunnel  ng 
under  to  get  the  explosive  as  near  the 
middle  as  possible.  One  has  to  have  some 
idea  of  the  size  of  the  rock  and  h’ow 
much  it  is  hemmed  in,  so  as  to  get  a 
clearer  conception  of  its  powers  of  re¬ 
sistance  to  enable  a  person  properly  to 
judge  the  amount  of  explosive  needed.  If 
too  much  is  used  picking  up  the  pieces 
afterward  may  seem  like  small  business; 
if  there  is  not  enough  put  under  the 
bowlder  may  be  simply  jarred  and  the 
ground  beneath  so  broken  up  that  it  be¬ 
comes  too  loose  to  hold  another  charge. 
We  placed  20  sticks  under  some  of  those 
stones.  Was  it  only  my  imagination  or 
did  I  really  see  a  grim  smile  of  triumph 
steal  over  the  face  of  the  plowman  as 
those  great  stones  went  sailing  skyward? 

M.  GARRAHAN. 


Moth  Balls  for  Striped  Bug. — Plant 
cucumbers,  squash  and  melons  in  the  hills 
in  circles,  six  to  eight  inches  in  diametr. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  appear  put  in  the 
circle  or  center  of  the  hill  a  clam  shell,  or 
piece  of  broken  crockery,  or  anything  to 
keep  the  balls  from  the  ground.  In 
each  hill  put  five  or  six  moth  halls.  They 
will  last  about  three  weeks ;  then  renew. 
It  is  easy,  cheap,  sure;  try  them.  e.  a.  d. 

West  Orange,  N.  .1. 

Unloading  IIay. — We  have  used  slings 
successfully  two  years.  Our  opening  is  eight 
feet,  from  beam  to  point  in  rafters,  and  seven 
feet  wide.  Our  slings  are  for  13-foot  rack. 
We  use  same  track  and  car  that  we  used  with 
fork,  but  it  requires  an  extra  pulley  made 
especially  for  that  purpose.  I  think  nearly 
all  companies  that  make  hay  tools  can  furnish 
pulleys.  It  also  takes  more  rope  than  does 
a  fork.  We  have  discarded  our  fork,  as  we 
use  slings  for  hay,  oats,  sheaves  and  corn¬ 
stalks.  In  heavy  material  we  use  four  slings, 
in  other  stuff  we  use  three.  Slings  require 
same  space  as  forks.  e.  o.  k. 

Nassau,  N.  Y. 


If  you  understand  Modern  Methods  and 
Farm  INTELLIGENTLY. 

Every  Reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
who  is  interested  in  farming  or  gardening,  in 
the  growing  of  fruit  or  of  flowers,  is  invited 
to  send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  80-page  catalogue 
and  full  information  in  regard  to  the  Horne 
Study  Courses  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture, 
Landscape  Gardening  and  Floriculture  which 
we  offer  under  Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Mass. 
Agricultural  College  and  Prof.  Craig  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

DEPT.  18,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


FERTILIZER  L1ME.SS 

WALTON  (JUARR1ES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO 

Warranted  Pure  and  Unadulterated. 

THE  BEST  SOURCE  OF  PLANT 
FOOD. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  Basic  Slag,  Potash  Salts 

AND  ALL 

Fertilizer  Materials  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Our  80  Page  Book,  Plant  Food  Problems, 
sent  free  of  charge,  if  you  mention  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Our  Agricultural  Expert  will  test  your  soil  and 
advise  as  to  its  propor  fertilization,  free  of  charge 
We  distribute  fertilizing  materials  from  New 

York,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C. 

coe-mortimek  company, 

137  Front  Street,  New  York  City. 
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ACME 


ng  Harrow 

Clod  Crusher  and  leveler. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest 
Riding  Harrow  on  earth.  The 
Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pul¬ 
verizes,  turns  and  levels 
all  soils  for  all  purposes. 
Made  entirely  of  cast 
iron 

Catalog  and  booklet. 

Arv Ideal  Harrow”  by 

Henry  Stewart  sent  free. 

I  deliver  f.  o.  b.  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbos,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  etc, 


SIZES 

3  to  17  feet 

Agents 

Wanted. 


DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  manufacturer,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 


BRANCH  HOUSES:  11 0  W.  Washington  St  ,  CHICAGO.  240-244  7th  Ave.  S.,  MINNEAPOLIS.  1316  W.  8th  St., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  216  1 0th  St.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Cor.  Water  and  W.  Cay  St*.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


A  Better  Way 
to  Better 
Corn 


Our  newest  cultivator  possesses  every 
point  of  real  merit  possessed  by  any 
other  cultivator  and  in  addition  has  several 
remarkable  exclusive  features. 

The  Keystone 
“99”  Cultivator 

is  all  steel  and  malleable  iron.  3,  4  or  5  shovels  may  be  used 
on  either  gang  which  moves  in  unison  with  its  wheel  or  may 
vvT  be  operated  independently.  Gangs  always  run  level — 
whether  horses  are  large  or  small  they  are  always  the 
same.  Beams  widen  and  narrow  by  easily  hand  led  cen¬ 
ter  lever  which  gives  parallel  movement  of  gang  shovels. 

New  Patent  Pivot  Axles 

mark  the  greatest  step  in  advance 
ever  made  in  pivot  axle  construc¬ 
tion.  Note  the  position  and  form 
in  the  separate  cuts,  showing 
both  open  and  closed.  Pivots  are 

jilaced  where  widest  range  of 
ed.  Always  works  in  oil — note 
oil  cup.  A  broad  turning  base  holds  all  firm  and 
prevents  wabbling  while  operator  is  able  to  turn  the 

wheels  almost  at  nght  angles.  No  other  cultivator  so 

fectly  adapted  to  work  in  crooked  rows  and  dodging  ob¬ 

structions.  Levers  shift  center  under  any  weight  so  as 
to  balance  perfectly.  No  bearing  down  on  horses’  necks  and  no  flying  Up 

of  tongue  at  end  of  row.  The  most  complete  and  perfect  working  lever 

system  ever  placed  on  any  cultivator.  Either  gang  or  frame  hitch. 
Write  for  special  circular  describing  in  detail. 

KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

1547  N.  Beaver  St.,  York,  Pa. 
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BUNCH  ONIONS. 

N.  B.,  Wesson,  Miss. — <1  desire  information 
regarding  bunch  onion  culture.  Will  the 
White  Multiplier  do?  How  many  onions  are 
put  in  a  bunch  and  what  size  should  the 
onions  be?  Will  it  pay  to  use  the  ordinary 
white  sets,  and  if  so  how  many  bushels  does 
it  require  to  the  acre?  Do  you  know  any¬ 
thing  of  the  Welsh  onion?  In  what  kind  of 
packages  should  they  be  shipped? 

Ans. — Onions  for  bunching  are  raised 
cither  by  sets,  which  are  small  dry  onions 
grown  the  previous  year,  or  from  seed. 
When  grown  from  sets  they  should  be 
planted  out  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  the 
ground  is  dry  enough  to  work.  They 
should  be  planted  in  rows  one  foot  apart, 
with  sets  three  or  four  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  Onions  when  grown  from  sets  in 
this  way  can  be  used  in  the  green  state 
for  bunching  from  six  to  eight  weeks  from 
time  of  planting.  The  onion  crop  is  of 
value  to  the  market  gardener,  because  they 
can  be  pulled  and  bunched  when  quite 
young  or  partly  developed,  and  thus  put 
on  the  market,  or  they  can  be  allowed  to 
mature  and  sold  by  the  basket,  and  will 
often  give  better  returns  than  when  sold 
by  the  bunch.  When  small  green  onions 
are  bunched  from  seven  to  nine  may  be  re¬ 
quired  for  a  bunch;  later,  when  larger, 
five  to  seven  will  be  sufficient.  A  long  ex¬ 
perience  enables  me  to  say  that  onions 
when  grown  from  sets  are  not  a  profitable 
crop  to  raise  where  one  is  obliged  to  buy 
the  sets  at  the  high  price  which  we  are 
often  compelled  to  pay  for  them.  There¬ 
fore  those  who  plant  onions  extensively  in 
this  way  are  invariably  induced  by  the 
high  prices  to  grow  their  own  sets,  and 
not  only  enough  to  supply  their  own  needs, 
but  a  surplus  that  can  always  be  disposed 
of  to  good  advantage. 

Growing  Sets. — The  selection  of  the 
soil  is  of  the  most  importance.  It  should 
be  of  a  sandy  nature,  and  a  top-dressing 
of  some  good  fertilizer  is  the  best  to  use 
for  this  purpose,  for  it  is  free  from  weeds, 
and  for  this  reason  manure  should  be 
avoided.  The  seed  is  sown  thickly  in  rows 
12  inches  apart,  and  to  have  a  good  crop 
the  plants  should  stand  pretty  thick  in  the 
rows,  for  the  aim  is  to  grow  the  bulbs  of 
less  than  one-half  inch  in  diameter.  Cul¬ 
tivation  is  given  in  the  usual  way,  and  all 
weeds  are  pulled  by  hand  without  thinning 
the  crop.  When  the  tops  begin  to  die 
down  rake  in  windrows  five  or  six  rows 
together,  and  when  dry  enough  take  under 
shelter  and  spread  out  to  dry.  At  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  cold  weather  they  may  be  stored 
in  shallow  open  crates  and  protected  from 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing.  The 
number  of  bushels  required  for  an  acre 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  sets  and  the 
distance  at  which  they  are  planted.  The 
small  sets  are  decidedly  the  best  to  use,  and 
it  will  require  about  eight  or  10  bushels  of 
these  small  bulbs  to  plant  one  acre  of 
ground.  Our  list  of  varieties  is  quite 
large,  but  the  White  Portugal  or  Silver- 
skin  is  considered  the  best  and  more  reli¬ 
able  to  grow  for  bunch  onions.  They  are 
pure  silvery  white,  very  attractive  and  of 
excellent  quality.  The  White  Multiplier 
for  first  early  Spring  bunching  is  very 
popular,  and  enormously  productive,  fre¬ 
quently  producing  12  or  15  bulbs  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  cluster  from  one  bulb  planted,  and  is 
ready  for  market  very  early.  They  are  in¬ 
creased  by  the  bulbs  splitting  up  and  di¬ 
viding  themselves  into  six  or  eight  small 
bulbs,  which  in  turn  form  the  sets  to  plant 
for  the  next  crop.  The  Welsh  onion  does 
not  form  a  bulb,  but  the  plants  are  peren¬ 
nials,  and  can  remain  in  the  ground  for 
years.  They  can  be  grown  from  seed  or 
increased  by  dividing  the  crown.  The 
Multipliers  and  shallots  and  others  of 
this  genus  are  useful  for  bunching  only, 
and  as  the  first  early,  but  I  have  found 
them  of  little  value  after  the  White  Por¬ 
tugal  and  other  fine  varieties  of  their  type 
make  their  appearance  in  the  markets. 

T.  M.  WHITE. 


Varied  Fertilizer  Questions. 

IT.  B.  8..  Westfield,  N.  J. — I  have  a  field, 
say  about  three-quarters  acre,  which  has 
been  in  sod  for  several  years,  how  many 
I  do  not  know,  for  I  have  hut  recently 
bought  the  place.  Last  Fall  I  had  it  plowed 
and  wish  to  plant  it  this  season  in  sweet 


corn.  I  am  advised  by  some  of  my  farmer 
friends  to  use  no  fertilizer.  What  is  your 
advice  on  the  subject?  If  fertilizer  is  neces¬ 
sary  what  kind  is  best?  I  have  another 
piece  of  ground  adjoining  an  old  apple 
orchard  •which  was  in  the  same  condition  as 
the  first  piece,  and  which  was  treated  in  the 
same  way.  I  wish  to  extend  the  orchard, 
and  am  going  to  put  in  apple  and  pear  trees. 
Can  I  put  this  in  potatoes  the  first  year  in 
which  the  trees  are  growing,  and  what  kind 
of  fertilizer  would  you  advise  there?  Is  the 
plan  a  good  one?  In  another  plot  which  I 
am  going  to  use  as  a  general  vegetable  garden 
(it  has  been  in  such  use  before,  though  last 
year  neglected  after  planting)  is  there  any¬ 
thing  better  than  stable  manure  to  use  for 
fertilizing? 

Ans. — It  is  often  possible  to  grow  a 
good  crop  of  sweet  corn  on  a  sod  alone. 
We  have  found  that  it  usually  pays  to  add 
300  pounds  or  more  of  some  good  corn 
fertilizer.  Sweet  corn  responds  quickly  to 
fertilizer.  We  would  use  one  of  the 
ready-mixed  brands.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  raise  potatoes  among  the  young  apple 
trees,  provided  you  cultivate  so  as  not  to 
bark  the  trees.  Use  a  potato  fertilizer — 
at  least  1,000  pounds  per  acre.  On  soil 
that  has  been  cropped  for  a  garden  well 
rotted  stable  manure  is  excellent.  The 
only  way  in  which  it  is  better  than  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  that  the  manure  opens  the  soil 
and  warms  it.  We  would  not  advise 
you  to  use  coarse  chunky  manure  for 
the  garden.  Most  gardeners  like  to  fill 
the  soil  with  well-rotted  manure,  and 
then  use  fertilizer  worked  in  around  the 
hill  or  drill. 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

Ten  Times  Over. 

Grind  any  tool,  knife  to  mower) 
sickle,  with  the 

Practical 
Grinder. 

3,000  revolutions  of 
alnndum  wheel  per  min¬ 
ute.  Greatest  abrasive, 
known.  No  pressure 
needed;  does  not  draw| 
temper  or  heat  tools.^ 
juvery  home  needs  it.- 
Different  sizes.  Write  for 
price  and  circular.  Foot- 
power  attachment.  A 
few  good  agents  wanted. 

Royal  Mfg.  Co.,  226  E.  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Ho.  60  Iron  Ago  Pkot  Wheel 
Cultivator. 


IRON  AGE 


CROP 

MAKERS 


Iron  Age 
Four  How  Sprayer. 


earn  handsome  profits  for  the  farmer  or  market  gardener  at  both 
ends  of  every  crop  by  saving  labor  and  increasing  yield. 

The  No.  60  Iron  Age  Pivot  Wheel  Cultivator  has  no  superior  for  the 
cultivation  of  field  and  general  truckingcrops.  Its  ball  bearings, 
light  draft,  excellent  work  and  adaptability  to  various  crops 
appeals  to  the  farmer  and  gardener  alike.  Best  materials 

.  -  -  used  throughout.  Many  valuable  attachments. 

JET  The  Iron  Age  Four  Row  Sprayer  enables  the  most  rapid,  effective  and 
economical  application  of  spraying  solution  to  growing  crops.  A 
necessity  to  the  potato  crop  ;  an  advantage  to  many  other  crops. 

Has  automatic  pump  and  dasher.  Thoroughly  adjustable.  Has 
orchard  attachment.  Middle  row  attachment  for  spraying  to¬ 
matoes,  etc.  May  be  equipped  for  spraying  wild  mustard. 

Our  New  Iron  Age  Book  illustrates  a  full  line  of  labor  sav¬ 
ing  tools,  including  a  complete  line  of  Potato  Machinery. 

■  Sent  Free  on  application. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


YES,  WE 

PAY  FREIGHT 


mnowm 


PAYS  THE 


and  give  a  largo  cash  discount  on  I 
25  rods  or  more  of  the  Puost  Fence. 
Better  still,  we  give  you  a  fence  that 
looks  better  and  wears  longer  than  any 
othcr  make.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue. 
H.B.  Drake  &  Co..  29  Broadway.  N.  T. 
The  Frost  w ikk  Fence  Co., Cleveland, 0. 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE) 

l^AIINo.  !>  Steel  Wire.  Well  Galvanized.  Weighs  j 
Y>  more  than  most  fences.  16  to  85c  per  rod 
delivered.  We  sell  all  kinds  offence  wire  at 
wholesale  prices.  Write  for  fence  book  show-*4 
lng  llOstyles.  The  Brown  Fence  and. 
Wire  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohim 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 


Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman 
8o  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

8end  stamp  for  “  C4  '  Catalogue  to  nearest  office 


RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 


*5  Warren  St.,  New  York.  ,>  Q 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  ssi  Craig  St., West,  Mod  real, r.Q. 

40  North  1th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  pltt“  st->  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

T«niente-Ke f  71.  Havana.  Cab*. 


Positive  Circulation  and  Minimum 
Vibration  Can  be  Obtained  Only  With 


Write  for  Free  Cat.  O. 


Abenaque  Engines. 

2-25  H.  P. 
Gas  and 
Gasoline 
Portable 
and 

Stationary. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS.  Westminster  Sta„  Vt. 


JONES™ 


&  GATES 


•r.  HONESTLY  MADE  through  and 
through.  Coilad  spring  wirti, heavy 
stays,  locks  that  won't  .Up,  GOOD 
galvanizing.  E«ey  to  put  up— last 
longest— th.raf  or. 

CHEAPEST  IN  THE  END. 

It  yon  are  going  to  buy  font*,  tt 
goto,  write  for  catalog  No.  2. 

INTERNATIONAL  FENCE  Jt  F.  00. 
A'Si.n  gas  Buttles  At*.,  Columbu.,  Ohio, 
Agents  wants*  where  we  hor*  non*. 


LEARN  TO  BE  A  JUDGE! 

OF  WIRE  FENCE. 

The  size  of  the  wire  and  the  form  of  the  “knot” 
are  the  vital  points  to  be  considered  Ask  different 
makers  for  FREE  SAMPLES  of  these  parts,  compare 
them  carefully,  and  you  won’t  need  advice  from  any¬ 
body.  Our  Sample  is  ready  for  the  asking. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  COMPANY,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


THE  TOWNSEND 

WIRE  STRETCHER 

is  the  most  easily  attached  or  detached 
of  any  Implement  made.  Stretches  to  last 
post  as  well  as  to  any.  Steel  grips  that 
never  slip.  Can  be  got  at  any  Hardware 
store.  Write  for  circulars.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

F.  B.  TOWNSEND,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 


UP  AND  DOWN  HILL 

It  matters  not  whether  your  is 
[a  prairie  or  mountainous  farm. 

| Page  Fence  fits  ..ny  surface.  The 
[coil  in  the  horizontal  bars  makes 
it  adaptable  to  the  roughest 
ground.  Every  cross  bar  stands 
perpendicular;  no  cutting  or  lapp¬ 
ing  on  the  posts.  Write  us. 


Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box,  714  Adrian,  Mic 


100  Gallons 
30  Faat 
1  Cent 


Name. 

Town... 


F  airbanks-Morse 
Domestic  Water  Supply 

Provides  all  the  conveniences  of  city  water 
works  at  moderate  cost 

Gas,  Gasoline  or  Kerosene  Engines  for  all  purposes 
from  2  h.  p.  up. 

Cut  out  complete  advertisement  and  send  to 

FeJrb0Li\ks,  Morse  (EX  Co. 

Morvroe  St.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  W  598 
Gasoline  Engines. 

I  may  want . h.  p.  to - - - 

_ Street  No . . 

. . . State _ 

■mBBHHHBBIHHmd 


NO  TIME  WASTED 

for  you  or  us  through  your  investigating  the  gasoline  engine  or  farm 
power  question.  You  will  buy  some  day  and  we  have  a  better  prospect 
of  making  the  sale  if  we  can  tell  you  what  our  engines  are  like  and  the 
service  they  will  be  to  you.  No  other  concern  studies  individual  require¬ 
ments  like  we  do. 

All  Kinds  of  Engines 

50  sizes  and  types.  When  we  have  learned  your  needs  we  can  meet  them. 
We  don’t  recommend  anything  until  we  do  know  your  needs. 
Our  expert  men  go  everywhere.  Note  our  long  list  of  branch  houses. 
May  be  you  can  reach  us  by  phone.  If  so,  ring  up.  If  not,  write  and  let  us 
get  together.  Write  for  our  Farm  Power  book,  and  we’ll  get  acquainted. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 

Albany,  Baltimore,  Bangor,  Me.,  Boston,  Buifalo,  Hartford,  New  Orleans, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Syracuse,  London.  Eng. 


Wire  F ence  90r 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  “  *  ^ 
Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wi«^ 
Catalog  offences ,  tools  and  supplies  FREIL 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MA20N  FENCE  CO.  Box  67,  Leesburg,  (j. 


Cream  Raisers 


and  up 

Does  alia 
*100.00  sep¬ 
arator  will.  Buns 
itself,  no  crank  to 
turn,  no  complicated 
machinery  to  wash. 
Raises  cream  between 
milkings,  gets  more 
cream  therefore  more 
butter.  Gives  sweet, 
undiluted  skim-  ml  1  k 

- for  house  use,  calves 

and  pigs.  No  crocks  or  pans  to  handle,  no  skimming 
60,000  gravity  separators  sold  In  1905,  more  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Best  and  cheapest  separator  made. 
Free  Trial  Given.  Catalogue  Free.  Write  today. 
BlufTton  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Box  M,  Bluffton.O. 


and  furnish  power  for  your  farm  or  shop  with  a 

STODDARD  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

On  account  of  their  even,  steady  speed 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  con¬ 
trolled,  these  engines  are  the  ideal  power 
for  Farm,  Shop  or  Mill  use 


VERTICAL  OR  HORIZONTAL. 

Sold  under  Our  Guarantee. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO., 

Write  for  Catalog1  E.  H. 


SIZES  FROM  \Yz  TO  100  H.  P. 


Rutland,  Vermont. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

all  one*cylinder  engines ;  revolutionizing  gas  power.  Costs  Less  to  Buy  and  Less  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  No  vibration.  Can  be  mounted  on  any  wagon  at  small  cost — portable,  sta¬ 
tionary  or  traction.  Mention  this  paper,  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Mfrtu,  Meagher  A;  15th  St*.,  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-SECOND  YEAR. 
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PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

The  egg  market  has  hardened  a  little,  new- 
laid  stock  is  being  taken  about  as  fast  as  re¬ 
ceived,  and  the  outlook  for  the  next  week  is 
favorable. 

A  steamer  from  Porto  Rico  has  landed  a 
cargo  of  760,000  gallons  of  bulk  molasses  at 
Boston.  This  is  used  largely  for  cattle  feed¬ 
ing  and  distilling  purposes. 

Tub  sealing  season,  which  is  nearly  over 
promises  to  show  the  heaviest  catch  in  40 
years,  more  than  350.000.  Two  vessels  which 
recently  landed  at  Newfoundland  brought  46,- 
000  seals  In  flieir  holds. 

In  one  day  recently  11,383  immigrants  were 
landed  at  Ellis  Island.  New  York.  This  is 
considerably  in  excess  of  all  previous  single 
day  records.  There  were  more  Italians  than 
any  other  one  nationality,  about  4,600. 

During  March  66  companies  were  incor¬ 
porated  in  this  country  with  capital  'of 
$1,000,000  or  more,  up  to  $75,000,000,  and 
287  with  capital  running  from  $100,000  to 
$875,000.  During)  the  first  three  months  of 
1906  there  were  2,791  business  failures,  the 
total  liabilities  exceeding  assets  by  more  than 
$18,000,000. 

Butter. — 'Since  last  report  there  has  been  a 
decline  of  one  to  two  cents  on  all  grades  ex¬ 
cept  packing  stock.  No  further  drop  is  ex¬ 
pected  at  present  unless  it  be  on  low  grades, 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  in  order  to 
move  off  as  rapidly  as  dealers  wish.  The 
present  mark  on  extras  is  low  enough  to  keep 
receipts  cleared  up. 

In  the  awards  for  April  contracts  on  food 
supplies  for  the  Army  the  following  items  are 
noted :  No.  1  salt  mackerel,  10  cents  per 
pound ;  cornmeal,  1.58  cents ;  parsnips,  2.5 
cents;  potatoes,  pound,  1.39  cents;  onions, 
pound,  1.5  cents;  cabbage,  pound,  9  cents; 
carrots,  pound,  2  cents;  prunes,  pound,  7.32 
cents ;  dried  apples,  pound,  10.24  cents ;  dried 
peaches,  pound,  10.25  cents ;  blackberry  jam, 
two-pound  can,  18  cents;  butter,  pound,  28.8 
cents;  cheese,  13.5  cents;  oatmeal,  pound, 
2.68  cents ;  razors,  each,  $1.10 ;  bath  towels, 
47.85  and  22.875  cents  each ;  shaving  brushes, 
each,  12.5  cents. 

Potatoes. — After  a  long  period  of  dullness 
and  very  low  prices  potatoes  have  taken  a  de¬ 
cided  jump,  50  cents  to  $1  per  barrel.  IIow 
long  this  advance  will  hold  no  one  can  tell, 
but  now  is  certainly  a  good  time  to  sell. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  higher  prices 
will  call  out  heavy  shipments  from  Europe 
as  well  as  from  the  great  potato  sections  of 
the  central  Northwest,  and  an  equally  rapid 
temporary  drop  to  the  old  prices  would  not 
be  a  surprise.  It  is  getting  so  late  in  the 
season  now,  however,  that  a  higher  average 
price  range  must  be  expected.  The  seed  po¬ 
tato  demand  has  some  effect  on  the  general 
market,  as  many  planters  use  common  eating 
stock  instead  of  that  grown  in  special  locali¬ 
ties  or  bred  and  selected  solely  for  seed.  A 
majority  of  the  larger  growers  in  the  latitude 
of  New  York  city  and  vicinity  use  seed  grown 
In  Maine  or  western  New  York,  paying  for 
it  at  least  25  per  cent  more  than  they  get  for 
their  best  eating  stock.  They  consider  this  a 
form  of  crop  insurance,  believing  that  they  get 
a  stronger  plant  and  fewer  small  tubers. 

Among  the  sure  signs  of  Spring  noted  in 
this  city  is  the  arrival  of  the  street  vender 
who  sells  vegetables  and  flower  seeds  at  one 
cent  per  packet  and  the  “Royal  Japanese 
Parlor  Flower.”  It  seems  strange  that  any¬ 
one  with  sense  enough  to  plant  seeds  should 
waste  money  and  time  on  the  one  cent  a 
packet  kind.  Five  cents  is  small  enough  price 
for  a  packet  of  seeds,  that  is  no  dealer  can 
afford  to  sell  any  worth  planting  for  less. 
Yet  I  have  seen  people  buying  ai  variety  of 
these  seeds,  enough  to  plant  a  small  garden. 
The  “Parlor  Flower”  mentioned  is  one  of  the 
most  cheerful  horticultural  fakes  that  has 
ever  struck  this  market.  Left-over  bulbs  of 
all  sorts  are  worked  off  under  this  name, 
even  onions  rubbed  in  dirt  having  been  sold 
in  this  way.  The  seller  shows  a  picture  of 
the  flower  in  full  bloom,  the  picture  being 
changed  from  time  to  time.  One  shows  an 
enormous  pansy  growing  on  a  Narcissus  stalk 
with  Gloxinia  leaves,  truly  a  wonder,  h. 


Shall  We  Plant  Nuts? 

IF.  II.,  Bridgewater,  Mass. — 'Would  it  be 
profitable  to  plant  any  of  the  different  nut 
trees,  say  Japan  chestnuts  or  walnuts?  I 
have  about  an  acre  of  land  lately  in  pines, 
but  cut  off  two  years  ago,  and  ground  burned 
over,  leaving  stumps  in  ground. 

A  ns. — Nut  culture  has  not  so  far 
proved  very  profitable.  One  or  two  well- 
managed  chestnut  orchards  are  said  to  pay 
their  owners.  The  Japan  chestnut  is  not 
altogether  hardy  in  your  locality.  Some 
of  the  new  varieties,  as  Kent  or  Hale, 
come  into  bearing  early  and  are  prolific. 
It  might  be  well  to  try  them,  but  with 
present  experience  would  depend  princi¬ 
pally  on  Paragon,  which  is  quite  hardy 
‘ind  a  fine  bearer  of  large  sweet  nuts.  The 
Japan  walnuts  are  hardy  in  tree,  but  the 
nuts  are  small  and  hard-shelled,  and  do 
not  seem  to  be  liked  in  the  market.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  Manchurian  walnut,  which  is  a 


hardy  variety  of  the  English  or  Persian 
walnut,  would  be  likely  to  thrive  best  in 
your  locality.  The  chestnut  and  walnut 
trees  ought  to  be  set  at  least  20  feet  apart 
each  way,  which  would  make  about  108  to 
the  acre. 

Locust  for  Fence  Posts. 

J.  F.  II.,  Cambridge,  N.  7. — Wliat  species 
of  locust  is  most  suitable  for  fence  posts? 
Would  it  be  practical  to  undertake  to  grow 
same  from  the  seed  on  stony  upland  in 
northern  New  York,  and  how  long  would  it 
require  from  sowing  of  seed  to  get  trees 
six  inches  in  diameter? 

Ans. — The  ordinary  Black  or  Yellow 
locust  is  the  most  suitable  species  for 
fence  posts.  Both  names  are  applied  to 
the  one  species,  probably  the  name  Black 
is  more  common  than  Yellow,  but  both 
refer  to  the  same  tree.  It  is  possible  to 
grow  locust  from  seed,  and  they  are  freely 
offered  by  dealers  in  tree  seeds,  but  they 
are  rather  hard  to  make  grow  and  some¬ 
what  slow  in  starting.  Suckers  may  usu¬ 
ally  be  had  from  any  locust  grove,  and  if 
transplanted  in  suitable  soil  will  give  fence 
posts  in  eight  to  12  years.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  it  requires  nearly  15  years  to 
grow  locusts  from  seed. 

Work  the  Road. — In  a  recent  issue  you 
say  New  York  farmers  wish  Mr.  King,  our 
road  dragman,  to  come  there  and  lecture  on 
road  dragging.  I  wish  to  add.  don’t  wait 
to  be  lectured;  go  ahead  and  drag  your  dirt 
roads  after  every  rain,  so  that  all  ruts  are 
filled.  Always  drag  on  an  angle  so  as  to  cause 
the  loose  dirt  to  accumulate  in  the  cente.r 
of  the  road  ;  no  need  to  drag  the  whole  width 
of  the  read,  only  on  the  ruts,  especially  now 
and  early  Spring,  when  it  is  impossible  to  use 
a  roadscraper.  Don’t  drag  when  it  is  muddy ; 
wait  until  the  top  has  dried.  You  will  be 
surprised  at  the  results.  Any  old  drag  is 
good  enough  to  start  with,  but  don’t  let  it 
be  too  long.  We  use  one  only  six  feet  long 
and  stand  on  it  when  dragging.  g.  h. 

Washington,  Mo. 


ON  THE 

ooTwi/K 

FOR  A 


so  is  your  boy.  Don’t  d  isappoint 
your  boy,  and  your  boy  won’t 
disappoint  the  hawk,  should 
he  come  looking  for  trouble 
around  your  chicken  yard. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  sup¬ 
ply  you,  we  send  direct 
express  prepaid,  any 
Slevens  shotgun,  rifle 
or  pistol,  on  receipt 
of  catalogue  price. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS 
AND  TOOL  CO. 

200  High  Street 
Chicopee  Falls 
Mass. 

U.S.A. 


A 

Useful 
Catalogue 
Free 

The  greatest 
variety  ot 
Stevens  shot¬ 
guns,  rifles  and 
pistols  that  can 
be  seen.  It  tells 
how  to  choose  a  rifle, 
test  it,  sight  it  and 
protect  it.  Sent  free  for 
two  2-cent  stamps. 


SEED  POTATOES 

THIS  BEST  VARIETIES— TRUE  TO  NAME. 

Our  stock  was  grown  under  the  best  conditions  pos¬ 
sible.  They  are  smooth,  free  from  scab  and  vigorous. 
We  are  making  low  prices  for  the  next  few  days. 
F.  H.  THOMSON  &  SON,  Fairview  Farm, 
Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 


Potatoes—  Bliss,  Bovee, Carman, Cobbler, Hustler, Hebron, Oliio, 
Rose,  Longfellow.  8ix  Weeks.  85  kinds.  C.  W.  Ford, Fishers,  N.  Y. 


WAHU  BLACKBERRIES 

The  hardiest  and  most  prolific  Blackberry  ever  grot 

WELCH  RASPBERRY 

The  most  profitable  Red  Raspberry  yet  fruited.  A: 
a  full  line  of  general  nursery  stock.  Catalogue  fr 
JOS.  H.  BLACK.  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J 


E.  L.  Clarkson’s  Clermont  and  Nevis  Farm’s 

Pride  of  the  North  Yellow  Dent  Seed  Corn.  Earliest 
to  mature  and  a  heavy  yielder.  Price,  shelled,  bags 
included,  U  bu.  75c.:  bu.  lots  and  over  $1.25  per  bu. 
f.  o.  b.  E.  L.  CLARKSON,  R.F.D.  Tivoli,  N  Y. 


OK  FINE  2  YEAR  TREES  $2.50.  Peach,  Pear, 
4  “  Plum,  Cherry,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 
WOODBINE  NURSERIES,  No  3,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  andPAN-AMEKIOAN 
STKAWBERKIES  is  a  golden  opportunity 
for  you.  Send  for  eir.  S.  H.  Warren,  Weston,  Mass. 


SEND  FOR  MV 

Mid -Summer  Catalogue. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  Pa. 


SAVE  YOUR  TREES 


irom  the  JKavage  of  SAN  JOSE.  COTTOI 
MAPLE  SCALE,  PSYLLA,  Etc. 


ALL  YOU  NEED  IS 

“SCALECIDE,”  Water, 

Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than  LIME. 
SULPHUR  and  SALT. 


For  sample,  testimonials  and  price  de¬ 
livered  at  your  Railroad  station,  address 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  II  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


ruberoid 


ROOFING 


Standard  for  " 
15  Years. 

“THE  GRAND  OLD  ROOFING” 

For  Your  Barns. 

For  Your  Outbuildings. 

For  Your  Poultry-houses. 

For  Your  Residence. 

Made  in  three  permanent  colors — 
GRAY,  RED,  BROWN.  Contains 
no  tar;  will  not  melt.  Contains  no 
paper;  will  not  rot.  Will  notcatch 
fire  from  sparks.  Any  handy  man 
can  apply  it.  Send  for  samples  and 
Booklet  R. 

The  Standard  Paint  Company, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

100  William  St. ,  New  York 


How  to  Obtain  Blight-Proof  Potatoes 

Some  planters  argue  that  blight  in  potatoes  is 
hereditary.  To  be  on  the  safe  side  you  should  plant 
seed  which  has  been  grown  in  localities  where  blight 
does  not  prevail  and  where,  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  all  crops  are  sprayed.  We  now  have  care¬ 
fully  stored  In  our  cellars  at  Fordliook  Farms 
a  full  supply  of  the  best  seed  potatoes  grown  in 
Maine  from  carefully  selected  stock  and  sprayed 
crops, — for  descriptions  and  prices  see  BURPEE’S 
FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1906,  a  copy  of  which 
is  sent  free  upon  application. 

W.  ATLEE  BUKPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


We  make 

^  _  specialty  of 

Farm  Seeds— Cereals,  Grasses. 
Clovers,  etc.  If  you  sow  Y onng’e  seed, 
you  sow  seed  that’s  been  thoroughly  tested; 
that’s  pure  and  of  the  very  best  quality.  We 
J will  be  gl  ad  to  send  you  our  new  S  eed  and  Farm 
'Book.  Contains  a  choice  collection  of  every- 
J  thing  that' 8  needed  for  farm  and  garden,  in- 
F eluding  Farm  Implements,  and  also  gives 
f  special  directions  for  successful  cultivation 
!  headquarters  for  POULTRY 

SUPPLIES.  You  can  buy  anything  from  incu¬ 
bators  toinsect  powders  rrom.us.  It’s  con-  ^ 
venlent  to  buy  al  1  vour  supplies  from  “ 

one  placeand  besides  you  savi 
money.  Catalog  free.  " 

JOSIAH  YOUNG, 

8?  Grand  St*. 

Troy,  K.  Y. 


ur  supplies  ironi  , 

s  you  saviL,  I 

SEED. 


DaIaIaas  Prize,  Michigan,  Eureka,  Cobbler, 
■  UlCllOBS  Reliance,  Gold  Standard.  List  Free. 
GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Dalton,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Cow  Peas,  $1.50  Bushel:  Crimson 
Clover  Seed,  $5.50  per  Bushel ;  2d  Growth  Seed 
Potatoes,  $3.50  Bag;  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


OUR  SPECIAL  TOP  BUGGY 


This  is  only  one  of  our  many  carriage  bar¬ 
gains,  not  the  cheaply  made  buggy  advertised 
by  so  many  firms  but  a  substantial  and  well 
made  buggy  and  represents  a  saving  of  from  $15 
to  $20  as  compared  with  prices  charged  by  other 
first-class  manufacturers,  our  regular  guarantee 
with  every  purchase.  Your  money  back  if 
not  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  Send 
for  Our  Special  Carriage  Catalog,  also  our 
New  Premium  List,  showing  how  you  can  share 
in  our  profits  without  investing  a  eent.  It  is 
the  most  wonderful  offer  ever  made,  contain¬ 
ing  one  hundred  useful,  valuable  and  handsome 
articles  for  farm  and  household,  given  away 
free.  Our  New  600-page  Catalog  No.  90 
contains  a  wider  variety  and  many  new  goods 
not  found  in  old  one  at  Prices  Lower  Than 
Ever.  Write  for  it  to-day,  also  our  Grocery 
List  showing  how  you  can  save  one-third  your 
living  expenses.  Freight  and  Express  rates 
lower  from  New  York  than  elsewhere. 

White,  Van  Glahn&Go  15  Chatham  Sq. 

NEW  YORK, 


01  DE ST  MM  ORDER 
HOUSE  IN  AMERICA 


Write  for  Net  Price  Illustrated  Implement  Cata¬ 
logue.  RobertC.  Reeves  Co.,  187  Waterst.,  N.Y.  City. 


RHUBARB  ROOTS 

Large  Divided  Roots.  $1  for  35,  $2  per  100,  $15  per 
1000.  Horse  Radish  Sets  $2.50  per  1000,5000  for  $10. 
HENRY  E.  SHAW,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


ROGERS  TREES  ARE 
DIFFERENT 
FROM  OTHERS. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 

APPLE  BREEDERS. 


40,000  gg 

That  must  be  sold;  all  clean,  thrifty,  healthy,  beau¬ 
tiful  trees.  Prices  right.  Apple,  Plum,  Cherry  and 
Pears.  Asparagus  Roots,  Strawberry  Plants.  Free 
Catalogue  has  valuable  Spraying  Chart.  Send  today. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


\  1905  CROP. 

)  We  sell  the  best  grade  of 
Garden,  Field  and 
(Flower  Seeds,  Also 
(  Bulbs,  that  money  will 
(  buy.  We  are  recleaners  of 
)  Clover,  Timothy,  Keel  Top,  Blue 
(Grass,  Mammoth  White  Kye, 
(  Beardless  Barley,  Seed  Wheat  and 
if  a  full  line  of  Farm  Seeds. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Field  Seed  Price  List  FREE. 

THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  &  IMPLEMENT  CO., 
115-117  St.  Clair  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


GLADIOLI 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Groff’s  Hybrids  (Genuine),  and  other  hig-h 
grade  Strains.  Winners  of  the  GRAND 
PRIZE  World’s  Fair  St.  Louis,  1904. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

ARTHUR  COWEE 

Nleadowvale  Farm  Berlin,  N.Y. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUGTIVE 


Earliest  and  easiest  worked. 
Carries  off  surplus  water; 
admits  air  to  the  soil.  In- 
Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 
Jnckaon’a  Hound  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Topa,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  Write 
for  what  you  want  and  prices.  jous  H.  jacksox,  76  Third  Ave. ,  xib.ny,  s.  x. 


creases  the  value. 


TREES 


ftC  OCR  inn  FREIGHT  PAIII  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Carolina 
vv  rCIl  IvU)  rriblUni  rHIU  Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 
Allkindsof  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Rememberwe  beat  all  other  reliable 
Nurseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Ties 

every 

bundle 

without 

waste 


The  Binder  YOU  Want 

Whv  Becanse  R  does  the  work  just  as  you  want  it 
**  I*  J  —just  right.  It  cuts,  reels,  elevates  and  binds  any 
kind  of  grain  on  any  kind  of  ground;  handles 
down  and  tangled  grain  perfectly  and  is  light  in  draft.  It 
represents  23  years  of  experience  in  binder  building  and 
practical  use  in  the  field.  That  proves  the 

JOHNSTON  conbt,inndeenrtal 

is  not  an  experiment.  As  practical  use  has  suggested 
improvements,  they  have  been  added— then  tested— then 
perfected— until  we  have  produced  a  binder  THAT  DOES 
THE  WORK  RIGHT.  WHY!  Because  its  elevators  can’t 
clog— they’re  self-adjusting  to  light  and  heavy  grain;  its 
knotter  is  gear  driven— never  fails  to  work;  reel  is  gear 
driven  and  adjustable  to  all  conditions;  levers  are  all 
right-hand;  all  canvasses  have  tightners  with  wood  bear¬ 
ing  boxes  that  can  be  easily  replaced.  Send  for  our  free 
catalog  and  get  ALL  the  good  points— reasons  why  it  is 
the  binder  to  buy. 

THE  JOHNSTOH  HARVESTER  CO.,  BOX  801,  BATAVIA,  N.  T. 


Continental 
Elevates 
aH 
the 
grain 
without 
wasta 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

“Beautify  Your  Yard”  Not  Free.— 
The  Conard  &  Jones  Co.,  West  Grove, 
Pa.,  advise  us  that  the  excellent  booklet 
with  the  above  title,  noticed  on  page  2(54, 
is  not  intended  for  free  circulation,  but  a 
charge  of  10  cents  to  cover  cost  is  made 
for  each  copy.  As  it  is  a  manual  of  in¬ 
struction  and  not  an  advertisement  they 
feel  justified  in  asking  this  small  sum.  So 
many  applications  for  copies  have  come 
in  that  the  firm  is  much  impressed  with 
this  evidence  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  widely 
read. 

“Silver  King  Hardy  Celery.” — This  is 
advertised  as  a  new  vegetable  wonder, 
everlasting,  and  hardy  in  all  climates.  The 
root  is  claimed  to  be  perennial,  sending 
up  large  round  stalks  early  in  May  that 
bleach  perfectly  when  earthed  up,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  or  three  more  crops  later 
in  the  season.  The  celery  is  said  to  be 
equal  in  table  quality  to  the  ordinary  late 
kinds.  Tons  of  it  have  been  marketed  at 
a  good  profit  in  Ontario,  Canada,  where 
it  originated  as  a  sport  in  a  neglected 
trench  of  common  celery.  Roots  under 
the  above  copyrighted  name  are  offered, 
under  restrictions  not  to  sell  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  any  increase,  by  a  western 
nursery  at  $1.50  each,  only  orders  for  two 
or  more  plants  to  be  filled! 

No  Perennial  Celeries. — As  all  vari¬ 
eties  of  celery  in  ordinary  cultivation  are 
biennial — that  is  grow  one  season,  bloom, 
seed  and  die  the  next,  if  indeed  they  do 
not  run  to  seed  the  first  year  when  plant¬ 
ed  early — and  are  far  from  hardy  when 
exposed  to  severe  freezing,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  celery  actually  possessing  the  qual¬ 
ities  claimed  for  “Silver  King”  would  in¬ 
deed  he  a  valuable  novelty  as  well  as 
something  of  a  botanical  curiosity.  The 
name  of  Prof.  W.  W.  Hilborn  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Ontario  Experimental 
Farm,  Leamington,  Ontario,  being  given 
as  reference,  we  applied  to  him  for  infor¬ 
mation,  enclosing  a  circular  exploiting 
this  phenomenal  novelty.  Here  is  his  re¬ 
ply  under  date  of  March  19: 

I  did  not  see  tlie  circular  until  last  week. 
They  have  no  authority  to  put  m.v  name  to 
any  such  testimonial.  What  1  did  say  was, 
that  “It  is  a  very  good  substitute  for.  hut 
would  never  take  (lie  place  of  celery."  At 
the  date  I  gave  (hat  testimonial  I  had  not 
seen  the  foliage,  and  did  not  recognize  the 
plant.  We  tested  a  large  sample  of  the 
stalks  last  Spring.  These  we  had  on  the 
table  a  number  of  days.  At  first  our  family 
ate  (juite  freely  of  it,  and  thought  it  a  very 
good  substitute  for  celery,  especially  as  It 
came  early  in  the  Spring  when  there  was 
no  other.  After  using  for  three  or  four 
days  most  members  of  the  family  ate  very 
little  of  the  vegetable,  in  fact  we  would  eat 
as  much  of  the  true  celery  at  two  meals  as 
we  could  of  that  In  four  or  five  days.  During 
the  Summer  I  saw  the  plant  growing,  and 
believe  it  to  be  the  same  thing  we  grew  in 
our  garden  over  40  years  ago.  It  was  called 
“lovage"  or  “smellage.”  The  leaf  is  not  un¬ 
like  celery,  but  when  you  crush  it  between 
your  thumb  and  fingers  it  has  a  very  rank 
odor  not  at  all  like  celery. 

The  Lovage  Plant. — Lovage  is  a  tall, 
hardy  perennial  plant,  belonging  to  the 
Umbelliferse  or  parsley  family,  which  in¬ 
cludes  celery,  the  carrot,  parsnip  and  sev¬ 
eral  garden  herbs,  such  as  fennel,  dill  and 
caraway.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and 
was  formerly  quite  common  in  old  gar¬ 
dens,  the  aromatic  seeds  being  occasion¬ 
ally  used  in  confectionery  and  the  Spring 
growth  blanched  and  eaten  like  celery. 
There  is  only  one  species,  known  under 
the  botanical  name  of  Levisticum  offi¬ 
cinale.  It  is  not  a  celery  at  all,  the  stalks 
being  only  useful  as  a  substitute  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  blanched  shoots  of 
chicory  or  fennel.  The  root  of  lovage 
is  long-lived,  and  may  be  increased  by 
d  vision  like  rhubarb.  It  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  promoters  of  the  new  hardy 
“celery”  believe  they  have  a  valuable  new 
product,  and  are  reasonably  justified  in 
demanding  a  large  introductory  price  for 
the  roots,  but  if  Prof.  Hilborn’s  identi¬ 
fication  is  correct,  and  they  are  really  dis¬ 
seminating  the  old  and  comparatively 
valueless  lovage  plant  as  a  sensational 
novelty,  they  cannot  be  informed  too  soon. 
A  fair  price  for  lovage,  if  anybody  wanted 
it  under  its  proper  name,  would  be  about 
15  to  20  cents  a  root.  Of  course  no  re¬ 
strictions  as  to  propagating  such  an  old 
plant  would  hold. 

Our  Native  Chestnut. — When  we 
come  to  think  over  the  subject  it  is  not 
difficult  to  realize  that  we  have  in  our  na¬ 
tive  chestnut  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
accommodating  timber  trees  known  to 
man.  The  nuts  are  delicious,  far  excel¬ 
ling  in  quality  those  of  any  exotic  chest¬ 
nut,  and  are  quite  an  important  item  in 
domestic  commerce,  but  it  is  its  durable 
wood,  freedom  from  destructive  insects, 
rapid  growth  and  extraordinary  power  of 
renewiug  its  stand  from  sprouts  when 
cut  that  give  it  such  unique  value. 
Farmers  and  wood-lot  owners  in  the 
Eastern  States,  in  these  days  of  large  de¬ 
mand  for  trolley,  telephone  and  electric 
light  poles,  are  getting,  in  some  instances, 


better  incomes  from  their  chestnut  cop¬ 
pices  than  almost  any  similar  acreage  of 
their  possessions.  By  judicious  manage¬ 
ment  the  product. veness  of  chestnut 
stands  may  be  long  preserved,  as  sprouts 
quickly  start  from  the  stumps  of  trees 
properly  felled,  and  grow  with  great  ra¬ 
pidity  for  many  years,  often  reaching 
heights  of  eight  feet  or  more  in  a  season. 
'1  he  rate  of  growth  lessens  after  a  few 
years,  but  sprouts  from  good  stumps 
reach  useful  size  in  little  over  half  the 
time  needed  for  seedlings,  though  the 
latter  eventually  make  the  largest  trees 
when  not  disturbed.  The  wood  of  sprout 
trees  is  heavier,  straighter  grained,  with 
thicker  bark,  and  makes  better  timber 
than  seedlings,  but  it  cannot  be  had  in  as 
large  sizes.  For  purposes  of  present  de¬ 
mand,  in  moderate  sizes,  it  is  preferred. 
In  favorable  localities  chestnut  sprouts 
may  be  expected  to  furnish  poles  25  feet 
high  and  10  inches  through  at  the  butt  in 
about  30  years,  as  against  45  years  for 
seedlings.  The  time  margin  saved  is 
much  greater  in  smaller  sizes,  such  as 
are  used  for  fencing.  With  care  in  thin¬ 
ning  and  encouraging  sprouts  chestnut 
woodlands  are  likely  to  continue  produc¬ 
ing  for  a  quite  indefinite  time. 


Not  Easy  to  Grow  From  Nuts. — It  is 
slow  work  growing  native  chestnut  from 
seeds.  Under  ordinary  forest  conditions 
it  requires  10  years  to  grow  seedlings 
eight  feet  high.  The  first  12  or  15  years 
appear  to  be  spent  in  perfecting  an  ex¬ 
tensive  root  system,  and  afterwards  the 
growth  is  fairly  rapid,  overtaking  sprout 
trees  about  the  twentieth  year  and  more 
than  keeping  pace  with  them  afterwards. 
Nuts  for  seed  must  be  carefully  stored 
where  they  will  neither  sprout  nor  dry 
out  until  Spring,  and  must  be  especially 
well  protected  from  vermin.  Boxes  of 
moist  sand,  guarded  with  wire  netting  and 
kept  in  a  cold  cellar,  furnish  good  pro¬ 
tection.  The  nuts  should  be  planted  in 
early  Spring  in  a  seed  bed,  or  where  the 
trees  are  to  stand.  Not  over  10  inches  of 
growth  can  be  expected  the  first  season. 
European  and  Japan  chestnuts  grow  read¬ 
ily  from  seed,  but  are  of  little  value  for 
timber,  as  they  tend  to  make  dwarfish, 
branching  trees,  beginning  to  bear  when 
very  small.  Our  native  species  does  not 
commonly  bear  until  10  or  more  years 
old,  and  nuts  are  very  scantily  produced 
until  about  the  twentieth  year,  after 
which  regular  crops  may  be  expected. 
Trees  may  live  400  to  600  years,  and  have 
attained  immense  size,  but  the  timber 
lessens  in  value  after  the  first  90  years 
of  growth.  Japan  chestnuts  planted  six 
or  eight  feet  apart  each  way  may  reach,  in 
good  soil,  dimensions  sufficient  for  fence 
posts  in  20  years,  but  it  is  not  likely  they 
will  grow  tall  enough  in  this  country  for 
telephone  poles.  Our  native  appears  to  be 
the  hardiest  species,  but  it  is  too  sensi¬ 
tive  to  hard  frosts  to  thrive  far  north  of 
Boston,  and  does  not  well  endure  the 
changeable  climate  of  the  prairie 
States,  but  thrives  vigorously  all  through 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  regions.  Orig¬ 
inally  very  plentiful,  it  has  been  almost 
exterminated  in  many  localities  in  the 
search  for  durable  fencing  timber.  The 
fortunate  owners  of  good  second-growth 
stands  are  now  in  excellent  position  to 
manage  their  holdings  in  a  profitable 
way.  w.  v.  f. 


FREECB>FREE 


80LID  CARBORUNDUM 

GRINDING  WHEELS 


Nkwman  Special,  most  unique, 
simple  and  successful  foot  power 
Sharpener  and  Grinder  made.  Kitted 
with  5  solid  Carborundum,  (world’s 
greatestabraslve)  grinding  wheels. 
Quickly  and  easily  grinds.  Sickle- 
knives:  harrow  discs;  plow  points; 
or  any  tool.  Carborundum  grinds  20 
times  faster  than  grind  stone,  8 
times  fuster  than  emery  or  corun¬ 
dum.  Guaraulccd  not  to  glaze  or 
draw  temper;  70.000  in  satisfactory 
use.  To  adv.  and  Introduce  Carbo¬ 
rundum  where  not  known  we  mako 
SPECIAL  IKTR0DUCT0RY  OFFER 

Tory  Special.  Write  for  particulars. 
LL’THKU  BROS.  CO.,  70S  Carver  Ave. 

North  Milwaukee,  >Via. 


Have  Your  Own 

Water  Works  System. 

A  CALDWELL  OUTFIT 

like  the  illustration,  will  cost  but 
little  and  always  be  ready  for  use. 
Every  thing  about  them  i  s  constructed 
for  hard  and  lasting  seivlce. 

Write  for  Special  Witter  Works 
Catalogue. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 

$100,000  offered  for  one  In¬ 
vention;  $8,500  for  another. 
Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and 
“What  to  Invent”  sent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  your 
patent  for  sale  at  our  expense. 
Chandlee  &  Chandlee,  Patent  Attorneys, 
979  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ALARMING  K?  ISA! 

Kerosene  Emulsion  is  Sure  Death.  Make  it 
with  Tak-a-Nap  Soft  Naphtha  Soap.  No  heat. 
No  trouble.  Send  one  dollar  for  Spray  Pump 
and  sufficient  Tak-a-Nap  to  make  160  gallons 
emulsion.  Tak-a-Nap  Foi.ks,  Darby,  Pa. 


Clothing 
Made 
to  Order 
at  the 
Mill 

Save  Half 


Buy  your  clothing  di¬ 
rect  from  the  mill.  Cut 
out  the  dealer’s  profits. 
Get  two  suits  for  the 
price  of  one.  All  wool 
suits  and  overcoats 
MADE  TO  ORDER 
handsomely  trimmed 
and  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Many  pat¬ 
terns  to  choose  from . 


Men  s  woo.  Suits 

MADE  TO  ORDER 
$7:22  to  Si 5=22 

Women’s  dress  goods 
direct  from  tiie  mill  to 
the  wearer  at  wholesale 
prices.  All  the  newest 
styles  and  colors.  Chev¬ 
iots,  Broadcloths,  Bril- 
li  a n tines,  Panamas, 
Henriettas,  Shepherd’s 
Checks,  Mohairs,  Silk- 
downs.  Every  yard  guar¬ 
anteed.  EXPRFSS  CHARGES 
PAID.  Write  for  samples 
and  catalogue. 


Ladies’  I 
Spring  I 
Dress  I 
Patterns 

In  all 

Shades 


GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
203  Main  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WEBSTER  BASKET  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  the  best 


WIRE  SKWKD 

BERRY  BASKET 


ON  THE  MARKET. 

Got  our  catalogue  with  prices 
before  ordering  elsewhere. 

t/VEBSTER  BASKET  CO., 

Box  35,  Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  New  York. 


ct\jtaoqeiv 

Tho  great  soil  improver  for  Peas,  Bonus,  Clovers,  &e. 
Write  for  prices  and  circular.  GRIFFITH  <fc  TUR¬ 
NER  CO.,  211  N.  Paca  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh* 

_  _ _  ers.  Catalog  free. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  161,  39  Cortland!  Si.,  Nav  York. 


MACHINERY 


CIDE 

Best  and  cheapest, 
Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

1X8  Went  Water  8t., 
biiUU.SK,  N.  Y. 


More  Power  Spraying  outfits  with 
our  Uu  and  2'u  H.  1’.AIB-(;001KI> 
Engines  are  used  than  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  No  water  to  freeze  or  carry. 
It  is  light.  Write  for  Catalog  5  on 
Engines  for  Power  and  Spraying. 


It.  H.  DEIO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 


-BOOK  ON  SPRAYINI 

Send  for  a  coj>y  of  our  new  book  on  ho 

-  - - * -  to  spray.  Contains  valuable  formula; 

and  also  describes  the  PERFECTION  SPRAY 
ER— simplest,  strongest,  most  powerful  sprayer  evi 
invented.  Don't  buy  a  sprayer  until  you  get  this  bool 
THOMAS  PKPPLKR,  Box  45,  lllghtstown,  N.  J. 


The 

,/ATSON 

k  Four  Row 
Potato  Sprayer 

jjjl  Covers30to40acrcBpcr 
1  day.  Straddles  2  rows, 
y  sprays  4  at  a  time.  Wheels 
_ _ "adjust  for  different  widths. 

Sprays  to  any  fineness  and  gearing  or  pump  to  wheel  of 
cart  gives  any  pressure  desired.  Automatic  agitator  aud 
suction  strainer  cleaner,  it  never  spoils  foliage  or  elogs. 
Free  instruction  and  formula  book  shows  the  famous  Garfield, 
Kmpirc  King,  Orchard  Monarch  aud  other  sprayers.  Write  for  it, 
F1KLI)  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  11th  Bt.,  Klmir*,  H,  Ye 


\y  mi 


HURST'S 

POTATO 
,  S  PR  AVER 

FREE"  TRIAL 

Sprays  Evorything. 

Potatoes,  Truck,  etc..  4 
rows  at  ft  time,  20  acres 
ft  day.  Even  2-acre  grow¬ 
ers  say,  “Pays  for  itself 
first  season,"  as  it  has  so 
many  uses.  (Also  a  first  class  Tree  Sprayer). 

Hus  11 IOH  PRLSSURK,  and  delivers  n“  FOG  "like  spray 
Perfect  agitation.  All  working  parts  made  of  ‘  BRASS". 
Huns  very  easy,  a  BOV  16  years  old  can  operate  it  with 
ease.  ( Horse-hitch  for  hilly  country).  FIRST  ORDER 
where  no  Agent,  gets  wholesale  price,  or  will  take  extra 
yield  one  acre  our  pay.  Sent  on  10  DAYS’ TRIAL— does 
not  cost  you  one  cent  if  not  satisfac  ory.  GUARANTEED 
for  2  yrs.  Wo  givo  one  away,  in  each  locality  for  a  littlo 
help  in  Advertising.  Write  today  for  our  liberal  terms. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO.,  1 501  North  Street,  Canton,  0. 


Doming  Power  Sprayer 

•  Self-contained,  simple,  light,  pract¬ 
ical.  L>,ad  it  on  wagon  box  or  t  nk 
wagon  and  attach  hose  and  you  aro 
ready  Tor  work.  Tho  Ideal  outllt 
for  orcliardists  and  park 
managers.  Tho  only  really 
efficient  gasoline  englnoout- 
lit  that  soils  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Everything  in  Sprayers 

Bucket,  Barrel,  Knapsack, 

Hand,  Etc.  outfits  adapted’ 
to  every  purpose.  Don’t  buy 
till  you  Investigate  the 
famous  Doming  lino. 

Catalogue  Free. 

THE  DEMING  CO., 

200  Dopot  St. 

SALEM,  OHIO. 


Leggett’s  Dusters  s=f„, 

saving  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  when  other 
methods  fall. 

NO  BARREL  OF  WATER  TO  HAUL 

Two  Acres  of  Potatoes 
dusted  per  hour. 

Several  styles  for 


LEGGETT’S 

,  CHAMPION 
i DUSTER 


GARDEN, 

FIELD 


Oil 


ORCHARD 


Uurhpmy  Calendar  kIvch  concino  information  regarding 
Dnnter*  and  Material*.  Mailed  (ill  requent. 

Leggett  &  Bro.,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


SPRAY  OR  SURRENDER 

that  is  the  ultimatum  that  in¬ 
sects  and  fungi  have  served 
on  every  fruit-growef  of 
America.  If  you  do 
not  heed  the  warning 
you  will  not  get  profits 
from  your  orchards. 
Every  man  who  sprays  intel¬ 
ligently,  at  the  proper  time, 
finds  it  the  most  profitable 
operation  on  the  farm. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue 
of  the  ECLIPSE  Spray  Pumps 
aud  outtits. 

Morrill  &  Morley,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Auto-Spray 

i  gal.  tank,  brass  pump,  operates  by 
compressed  air.  12strokes  give  pressure 
to  spray  %  acre.  Auto-Pop  Attachment 
cleans  nozzle  every  time  used;  saves 
half  the  mixture.  Best  line  high  grade 
y>rayers,  hand  and  power,  in  America. 
Catalog  free.  Good  agents  wanted. 

E.  C.  BROWN  CO., 

2B  Jay  St.,  Rochoster.  N.  V. 


WONDERFUL  BARGAINS  IN 

COLUMBIA  BUGGIES 

Don’t  buy  anywhere  till  you  see  our  catalog.  Wo  offer  yon 
our  line  line  of  Columbia  Vehicles  and  Harness,  250styles,  direct 
from  factory,  at  wholesale  prices— allow  you  30  days'  free  trial 
Guaranteed  two  years.  Write  for  our  FllKE  catalog.  It  will 
save  you  money. 

COLUMBIA  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  808  Vandalia  Ave.,  Cincinnati.  0. 


FLEXIBLE 

Garden  Implements 

FOUR  TOOLS  and  TRUCK.  Has  Cultivating  Rakes 
Gopher  Blades,  Chisel  Edged  Cultivators,  Bar  Share 
Plow  aud  Truck.  THE  ONLY  FLEXIBLE  PLOW. 


Catalog  Free.  The  Mobile  Garden  Implement  Mfg  Co.,  27  Oak  St.,  Mt.  Gilead,  O. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Farm  and  Home. — The  snow  has  gone, 
except  for  little  fringes  along  the  north 
side  of  the  stone  walls,  and  the  wind  is 
fast  drying  out  the  ground.  This  gives  us 
a  good  chance  to  see  where  we  are  at. 

I  am  afraid  some  of  our  Fall-set  straw¬ 
berries  have  been  killed.  They  were  small 
and  planted  late.  With  an  average  Winter 
— where  the  ground  remains  frozen  all 
through — these  plants  would  have  lived 
through,  but  the  thaws  and  freeze  of  this 
season  were  too  much.  The  earlier  set 
plants  look  right  thus  far.  I  regret  to  say 
that  most  of  the  Alfalfa  seems  to  be  on 
top  of  the  ground.  It  may  revive  and 
make  a  showing  yet,  but  at  this  writing 
is  doesn’t  seem  likely.  It  started  the 
Winter  in  good  condition,  but  like  the 
strawberry  plants,  seems  to  have  been 
pulled  out  by  the  roots.  The  old  patch 
seems  to  be  a  total  wreck,  and  I  expect  to 
plow  it  up  and  set  raspberries.  Too  bad 
when  Alfalfa  means  so  much  to  a  farm 
like  ours.  Up  to  date  the  peach  buds  look 
right  for  a  fair  crop.  It’s  early  yet,  still 
I  think  we  shall  have  some  peaches,  and 
they  will  be  very  welcome.  The  young 
trees  have  mostly  wintered  well.  I  hear 
some  complaint  from  people  who  say  they 
have  lost  many  trees  from  mice  working 
under  the  mulch,  even  when  cinders  are 
piled  around  the  trees.  We  have  not  lost  a 
single  tree  thus  far  that  I  have  been  able 
to  find.  They  were  all  packed  or  mounded 
with  earth  last  Fall,  and  there  has  not 
been  enough  snow  to  cover  these  mounds 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  boy  has  taken 
the  job  of  hoeing  these  mounds  down 
and  leveling  the  soil  around  the  tree.  I 
offered  him  seven  cents  an  hour  for  the 
work,  But  he  wanted  to  work  by  the  tree. 
So  he  said  I  could  time  him  for  half  an 
hour  to  see  how  many  he  could  do.  Like 
some  other  workmen  he  put  on  steam  at 
the  wrong  point,  and  fairly  ran  from 
tree  to  tree  so  as  to  make  a  record  in  his 
half  hour — forgetting  that  such  a  record 
would  stand.  Then  I  think  he  made  a 
little  mistake  in  counting— at  any  rate 
he  reported  106  trees  finished.  At 
cents  the  price  for  a  single  tree  will  not 
run  very  high,  and  when  the  sun  gets 
high  the  boy  will  regret  that  he  used  his 
trial  half  hour  in  which  to  “show  off.” 

.  .  .  I  have,  in  times  past,  spoken  of 
washing  machines.  Our  machine  went 
out  of  use  and  stood  idly  at  the  back 
door.  It  became  necessary  for  Mother 
to  take  a  hand  as  laundress  again,  and 
so  the  old  machine  was  hunted  up.  There 
was  a  great  lump  of  ice  in  it  where  the 
water  had  run  in  and  frozen.  This  was 
scalded  out  and  the  old  veteran  put  into 
service.  With  the  boy  on  the  handle  it 
■did  great  work.  The  way  it  took  those 
clothes  between  its  wooden  fingers  and 
scoured  the  dirt  out  of  them  was  a  full 
sermon  to  some  humans  who  think  they 
ought  to  go  on  the  retired  list.  The 
only  way  the  old  machine  could  talk  was 
in  the  language  of  swashing  water  and 
creaking  wheels,  but  it  plainly  said : 

“You  thought  I  was  a  back  number, 
did  you?  Put  me  out  behind  the  house 
to  tumble  into  kindling  wood!  Well.  I 
just  held  myself  together  through  cold 
and  heat  and  rain  and  sun  in  order  to 
show  you  a  thing  or  two.  Just  fill  me 
with  hot  water,  pile  the  soap  on  those 
clothes  and  turn  the  crank  and  I’ll  show 
you  whether  I’m  fit  for  the  wood  pile  or 
not !  Don't  give  me  cold  water  and  a 
lack  of  soap,  but  use  me  right.  Mine  is 
a  laundry  job,  but  if  I  had  your  language 
I'd  preach  a  sermon  on  labor  that  would 
make  some  of  you  folks  ashamed  of  your¬ 
self.” 

And  the  old  machine  would  too.  Most 
folks  are  not  thrown  out  of  service  by 
others,  but  they  get  out  themselves  and 
invite  the  woodpile  to  march  up  to  them 
when  they  ought  to  be  having  the  best 
years  of  their  lives. 

Stock  Notes. — The  horses  have  come 
through  the  Winter  in  good  shape.  No 
one  would  expect  much  joking  from 
Fob.  Yet  he  feels  that  life  needs  a  little 
merriment.  I  took  him  the  other  morning 
to  drive  Mother  to  the  station.  “Why  did 
you  take  this  slow  horse!”  It  was  of 
■course  my  duty  to  defend  Bob,  which  1 
proceeded  to  do  as  a  faithful,  sane  and  dig¬ 
nified  animal — it  being  a  great  comfort  to 
have  such  a  faithful  beast  in  the  family. 
I  left  him  standing  by  the  station,  fully 
convinced  that  his  highest  ambition  was 
to  stand  still.  The  train  came  and  just  as 
I  was  doing  the  honors — helping  Mother 
on  the  cars — a  neighbor  yelled : 

“Look  at  your  horse!” 

It  was  easy  to  look !  There  was  Bob 
on  the  dead  run  for  home.  I  had  no  idea 
.  the  little  horse  had  such  speed  in  his 
stiff  legs!  I  forgot  about  my  case  of 
“shingles”  and  started  after  him.  There 
was  no  good  reason  wby  I  should  look 
behind  so  the  bystanders  lost  the  best 
part  of  the  joke!  I  puffed  before  I  caught 
that  little  horse.  He  finally  stopped  and 
looked  at  me  as  if  to  say: 

“Now  as  man  to  man,  can’t  I  make  you 
understand  one  of  the  simplest  thing? 


connected  with  good  society?  Don't  pay 
too  much  attention  to  your  wife.  She 
could  get  on  that  car  without  your  help. 
I  am  tired  of  seeing  ‘self  help’  discouraged 
in  any  such  way.  Be  warned  in  time 
and  cut  it  out.  Do  you  notice  how  I 
handle  Nellie  and  Madge?” 

I  had  noticed  the  little  horse  nipping 
and  lashing  at  these  barn  ladies,  but  sup¬ 
posed  it  meant  a  good  share  of  his  food 
unconsumed  by  energy.  I  will  take  him 
out  and  work  him  until  he  has  nobler 
views  of  his  associates. 

The  Poor  Postmaster. — I  believe  in 
giving  everybody  a  fair  show,  and  so  print 
the  following  from  a  Louisiana  postmas¬ 
ter  : 

I  do  not  see  that  anyone  has  said  a  word 
in  defence  of  the  postmaster  complained  of 
in  Hope  Farm  Notes,  page  241.  'Hie  post¬ 
master  was  wrong ;  he  should  look  for  mail 
when  requested  to  do  so.  But  as  a  post¬ 
master  of  13  years'  experience  I  want  to  offer 
a  few  words  of  apology.  First,  if  you  have 
never  tried  it,  you  do  not  know  how  hard  it 
is  to  work  in  a  postoffice,  express  office  or 
a  railroad  ticket  office,  and  you  have  no 
idea  of  the  work,  worry  and  trouble  which 
has  to  be  gone  through  every  day.  I  had 
one  man  come  to  my  office  at  least  an  average 
of  three  times  a  week  for  four  years,  and 
during  that  time  he  received  two  letters, 
one  of  which  I  had  a  friend  write  him  in 
hopes  he  would  stop  asking  for  mail.  I  re¬ 
ceive  two  mails  a  day  and  do  not  average 
26  drop  letters  per  year,  yet  people  will  come 
in  three  and  four  times  a  day  and  ask,  for 
mail.  I  have  had  people  mail  letters  that 
took  56  hours  to  reach  their  destination 
come  in  36  hours  after  and  ask  me  why  they 
did  not  get  answers.  This  is  ludicrous  when 
you  feel  that  wav,  but  sometimes  it  is  ex- 
actly  the  reverse.  Then  every  day  you  must 
“See  if  this  letter  is  directed  right,”  “Put 
on  this  stamp"  or  “Seal  this  for  me.”  It  is 
hard  work  to  smile  and  look  pleasant  all 
the  time,  so  don't  be  too  hard  on  the  post¬ 
master,  lie  lias  his  troubles  ns  often  as  you 
do,  and  they  are  just  as  serious.  Think  how 
you  smile  when  your  plow  won’t  scour  or  when 
'the  calf  won’t  drink,  and  the  hired  man  does, 
and  remember  how  hard  It  was  to  smile  and 
look  pious  when  the  preacher  called  just  as 
that  cow  had  beaten  you  to  the  gate  going 
into  the  cornfield.  The  postmaster  is  but 
human,  and  is  sometimes  wrong,  but  don't 
be  too  hard. 

Yet  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  plenty 
of  public-spirited  citizens  who  would  be 
glad  to  have  these  public  jobs  and  guar¬ 
antee  to  put  in  a  fair  number  of  smiles. 
The  great  trouble  with  some  of  these 
public  servants  is  that  they  do  not  seem 
to  realize  all  the  obligations  that  ought  to 
go  with  the  job.  They  are  supposed  to 
serve  the  public,  and  not  to  boss  it.  When 
a  man  manufactures  a  smile  as  the  cow 
goes  into  the  garden  and  the  preacher 
drives  in  the  front  gate  he  does  it  from  a 
sense  of  duty.  When  a  man  asks  a  post 
master  what  seems  to  be  a  foolish  ques¬ 
tion  he  should  remember  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  pays  him  so  much  an  hour  for  his 
time,  and  that  right  in  his  own  town  are 
several  gentlemen  who  would  take  his  job 
and  make  his  office  a  perfect  garden  of 
smiles  What  I  object  to  is  this  idea 
that  public  servants  get  that  they  are 
larger  than  the  public.  The  people  who 
pay  the  taxes,  feed  them,  and  have  a  right 
to  he  treated  fairly.  I  know  very  well 
how  a  little  sense  of  power  will  puff  up 
a  man’s  vanity.  If  he  did  but  know  it  a 
good  prick  right  in  the  center  of  the  puff 
is  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  him. 
By  the  way  this  Louisiana  postmaster 
writes  I  take  him  to  be  a  philosopher.  If 
the  minister  caught  him  in  the  embarrass¬ 
ing  situation  he  pictures  he  would  ex- 
plait^  that  he  was  exercising  for  the  good 
of  his  health.  Ten  to  one  he  is  a  civil 
public  servant.  h.  w.  c. 


==  COLUMBIA 

*50  King  Buggy 

Iluy  direct  at  factory  prices.  Wrlto  to-day 
for  free  catalog  of  vehicles  41ml 
harness  '.’M)  styles ,  two  year  guar 
TTf*'  unteo,  30  days'  free  trial. 

NABl  Columbia  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co. 

808  Vandalia  Ave. 
CINCINNATI,  O. 


SAVE  $10.00. 


You  can  do  this  if  you  buy  your 
Carriage  of  us.  Ask  about  it. 


No.  118S  Top  Buggy, 

Price,  -  -  $50.00. 


If  you  intend  to  buy  a  carriage  and  want  to 
get  full  value  for  your  money,  write  to  us  for 
our  new  Carriage  Catalogue  and  Wholesale 
Price  List.  We  can  show  you  70  different  styles 
of  high  grade  vehicles  at  the  lowest  prices 
ever  quoted  on  this  grade  of  work.  Our 
catalogue  is  free. 

ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  CO., 

P.O.  Drawer,  No.  1002.  ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 


“Anderton” 

Vehicles 


SOLD  direct  from  the  factory  at  loweit 
factory  prices. 

Thirty  Days  Free  Trial, 

No  Money  in  Advance. 

We  mean  this.  We  are  giving  a  real  free 
trial,  and  we  won’t  ask  you  to  deposit  your 
money  in  any  man's  bands. 

No  leaving  your  money  with  a  banker  or 
express  agent.  A  genuine  free  trial  without 
any  fuss  or  quibble  of  any  kind. 

And  we  won't  charge  you  from  $1,50  to 
$5.00  more  for  buying  on  this  plan  than  we 
would  charge  you  if  you  paid  cash  in  ad¬ 
vance.  There  is  no  scheme  no  hidden 
meaning  about  this  offer. 

It  is  a  square  and  fair  offer,  made  because 
we  know  our  goods  and  because  we  can  real¬ 
ly  save  you  from  $15.00  to  $35.00  on  your 
vehicle. 

You  can  "Try  an  Anderton  with  your 
money  in  your  pocket." 

And,  more  than  this,  we  will  give  you  be¬ 
sides  our  thirty  days'  trial  offer,  a  two  years* 
approval  test  of  the  vehicle  you  buy  of  us. 
You  have  the  right  to  send  it  back  to  U9 
at  any  time  within  two  years.  We  have  placed 
$25,000  in  our  bank  as  a  guarantee  of  your 
money  back  if  it  is  not  all  we  claim  for  it, 
and  a  satisfactory  vehicle  in  every  way. 

We  make  this  offer  because  thirty  days 
is  not  a  real  test  of  a  vehicle  at  all.  Any 
vehicle  ought  to  be  all  right  for  thirty  days. 
Our  vehicles  have  to  be  all  right  for  two 
years  or  you  get  your  money  back. 

Why  pay  from  $15.00  to  $35.00  more  to 
trade  through  a  dealer?  Why  not  buy  an 
"Anderton”  and  keep  this  money  in  your 
pocket? 

Write  for  our  free  110  page  Illustrated 
catalog  No.  18  of  Vehicles  and  Harness.  It 

will  tell  you  just  how  and  why  we  make  this 
offer.  Address 

THE  ANDERTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 
19  Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FARMERS 


HANDY 
WAGON 

Low  steel  wheels,  wide  tires,  make 
loading  andhandling  easier.  We  fur¬ 
nish  Steel  Wheels  to  lit  any  axle,  to 
carry  any  load.  Straight  or  staggered 
spokes.  Catalogue  free. 

EMPIRE  MFG.C0.,  Box  70  F  Quincy,  III. 


Factory  Prices 

W  ON  THIS  VEHICLE  ON  A  SATIS-  W 
FACTORY  SELLING  PLAN. 


The  first  selling  step  is  to  send  It  to  you  on 
30  days  free  trial.  If  it  stands  the  racket  for  30 
days  and  appears  to  be  right,  you  pay  us  its 
price,  but  we  are  not  released.  We  give  you  a 
personal  guarantee,  good  for  three  years.  Per¬ 
sonal,  mind  you ;  straight  from  the  factory  to 
you,  the  user. 

We  are  not  mail  order  dealers,  but  manufac¬ 
turers.  We  make  every  vehicle  we  sell,  and  sell 
every  one  we  make  direct  to  the  users. 

Well,  this  three-year  guarantee :  You  are  free 
to  act  on  it  any  time.  If  any  defect  appears,  if 
it  is  not  all  it  should  be,  or  all  we  represent  it 
to  be,  or  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  pur¬ 
chase,  you  can  have  your  money  back  for  the 
ciski  n 

You  see  we  give  you  every  ad  vantage ;  lowest  fac¬ 
tory  price,  buy  with  your  eyes  open,  seeing  and  try¬ 
ing,  and  give  you  opportunity  to  protect  yourself 
against  latent  defects  three  full  years.  WeseilaU 
styles  of  vehicles  this  way — all  direct,  and  all  on 
same  terms  and  guarantee.  Just  now  wearooirer- 
lng  two  special  bargains.  Our  catalogue  explains 
them  all.  Write  uu  for  It. 

The  Progressive  Vehicle  Mlg.  Co., 

Dept.T.  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana. 


Two  Years  Guarantee 


AND  A  BARGAIN 


Send  direct  to  our  factory  for  catalog, 
make  your  selection  (many  styles)  and  we 
will  ship  it,  freight  prepaid,  for  you  to  try 
30  days.  If  it  doesn't  stand  the  test,  if  quality 
isn’t  high  and  price  low  (about  half  local 
dealers’),  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  ship  it  back 
at  our  expense. 

You  Deal  With  the  Factory 

when  you  buy  our  vehicles.  Not  a  mail  order 
house  or  agent.  And  you  can  buy  just  as  safely 
from  us  as  from  any  local  dealer.  Be  sure 
you  send  for  catalog.  We  make  it  all  plain 
there.  We  pay  the  freight.  Address  Dept.  N. 

The  Apex  Mfg.  Co.,  Bloomington,  III. 


GUARANTEED  BUGGIES 


WERE  Is  a  reason  why  you  can  buy  a  bettor  buggy  from  us  at  $2 9. SO  than  y 
s  at  W.r>.  00  and  $60.00.  We  bought  our  gear  woods,  wheels  and 
split  hickory  when  the  market  was  iow.  These  woods 
Top  Buggy  exclusively  In  the  parts  named  and  the 

It  Is  the  highest  grade,  strongest, 

lo 


TE 

can  from  others  at  I 
shafts  of  whlto  sp 

are  in  the  Evanston  .  _ 

buggy  itself  sells  to  you  for  $29.80. 

light  draft  and  most  stylish  vehicle  In  the  World.  Hides  easy,  wears  long  , 
and  Is  of  striking  tlulsh  and  appearance.  Our  complete  catalogue  of 
vehicles  and  harnesses  freo  when  you  send  for  it— a  book  about  top  buggies  ’ 
you  ought  to  get  and  read  before  buying  one.  „ _ 

-  THE  FAVORITE  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  |5Dayton  Block, 


iincinna 


Have  You  Seen  the  New  Split 
Hickory  Vehicle  Book?  I 


Top 
Buggies 


This  is  an  illustration  of  our  new 
1900  Split  Hickory  Special.  You  can't 
seo  from  this  small  illustration  just 
what  it  is  like.  Our  catalog  shows  it 
gotten  up  in  19  different  stylos.  We 
cun  furnish  it  any  way  you  want  it 
and  ship  it  promptly.  The  price  is 
$50.00  with  a  legal  binding  guarantee 
for  two  years,  and  shipped  anywhero 
to  anyone  on  30  Days  Free  Trial. 


T  will  be  well 
worth  your 
while  to  send 

for  one.  It  costs  you  nothing  but  a  penny  for  a  postal,  or  a 
two-cent  postage  stamp.  You  can’t  know  what  our  great 
proposition  is  until  you  get  our  catalogue.  You  may  not 
think  you  will  be  interested— perhaps  you  may  not.  We  do 
not  sell  every  one,  but  we  can  save  you  money.  We  guar¬ 
antee  every  vehicle  that  we  manufacture  for  two  years. 
Our  Guarantee  is  a  legal  one  and  it  means  full  value  to 
every  purchaser. 

hpllt  Hickory  Name  Plate  on  a  vehielo  stands  for  quality.  It 
stands  for  fair  treatment,  and  if  our  goods  are  not  satisfactory  after 
you  havo  given  them  80  l>«y»  Free  Trial,  they  cost  you  nothing. 

The  new  catalogue  tells  you  all  about  the  factory  we  have 
equipped  inwhich  wemunufaetureourSPLIT  HICKORY  SPECIAL 
TOP  BI7GGY.  It  tells  ail  about  the  saving  that  you  make  in  buy¬ 
ing  from  headquarters,  how  you  save  the  dealer’s  and  middleman’s 
profit.  which  Is  at  least  $26  on  a  buggy  like  our  Split  Hickory 
Special.  Wo  want  you  to  know  all  about  our  plan.  Will  you  write 
for  our  new  catalogue  today? 

Tho  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  H.  C.  Phelps,  Proa. 

Station  290y  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


A  Word  from  Texas 


About 

The  Milburn  Wagon 

rPEXAS  Is  tho  Bad  Lands  of  the  wagon  business— the  place  where 
-L  hubs  uml  wheels  go  to  pieces— the  dry,  hot  land  where  cheap 
wagons  won’t  do. 

Our  Texas  Jobber,  who  has  in  the  last  live  years  sold  15,000  MILBURN'S,  says :  I  have  never  heard  of  a 

loose  tiro,  a  loose  spoke  or  a  checked  hub  on  the  Milburn  Wagon  since  1  havo  been  selling  them. 

And  most  wagons  fail  because  of  the  wheels.  Tho  Mltburn  Whool»  jtbmwh 

do  not  fall— that  is  the  difference.  And  the  hub,  too. is  all  important.  Look 
at  the  cut  that  shows  how  the  spokes  go  in  the  MlLBUKN  hub— strongest 
just  where  straight  tenon  spokes  are  weakest. 

That  is  the  way  with  the  MILBURN,  all  the  way  through. 

These  hubs  are  all  turned  from  Pennsylvania  black  birch,  a  closo- 

Cined,  sound,  durable  timber.  They  are  stored  in  well-ventilated 
Idings  for  years.  When  dry  they  are  carefully  culled  and  all  checked 
hubs  are  thrown  out.  The  good  ones  are  then  soaked  in  hot  boiled 
linseed  oil.  The  oil  soaks  into  the  pores  and,  drying  there,  makos  them 
impervious  to  moisture.  They  will  not  swell  in  wet  weather  or  shrink 
in  dry  weather.  They  are  then  mortised  to  take  our  peculiar  double 
shoulder  spoke,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  They  are  then  banded;  all  bands 
are  made  of  refined  iron  of  great  tensile  strength.  Hands  are  welded  by 
electricity  and  compressed  by  a  powerful  steam  compressor  at  the 
proper  place  on  the  hub.  Bands  oannot  be  put  on  a«  tight  by  any  other 
process.  After  the  bands  are  on.  the  spokes  are  driven  by  a  powerful 
hammer  and  we  run  no  risk  of  splitting  the  hub.  This  Is  tho  kind  of 
work  that  makes  MILBURN  WAGONS  last  In  Texas  or  anywhere  else. 

They  are  the  kinds  o!  things  you  ought  to  know  all  about,  before  you  buy  any  wagon. 

And  to  make  them  clear  to  you  we  publish  a  little  Wagon  Book.  Heading  it  will  make  any  man  a  good 

judgv  of  a  wagou.  It  I.  Fr.o.  Write  lor  It. 

MILBURN  WAGON  CO.,  Dept.  R,  Toledo.  O. 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


MANCHESTER'S  DAIRY  NOTES. 

Bottling  Milk. — We  have  tried  various 
ways  of  bottling  milk,  but  the  only  one 
that  has  given  permanent  satisfaction  is 
to  cool  the  milk,  then  bottle  and  insert  in 
cold  or  ice  water.  Our  plan  now  is  to 
run  the  milk  through  a  cooler  and  aera¬ 
tor,  then  bottle  and  immerse  in  water  at 
a  temperature  of  about  45  degrees.  We 
tried  cooling  milk,  bottling  and  setting  in 
cold  storage  room,  but  milk  would  not 
keep  satisfactorily  in  hot  weather.  We 
have  also  tried  cold  room,  also  immers¬ 
ing  in  cold  water,  but  neither  was  as  sat¬ 
isfactory  as  our  present  method.  Milk 
bottled  warm,  then  immersed,  shows  a  fine 
cream  line,  but  it  takes  a  longer  time  than 
one  would  think  for  the  milk  in  the  centei 
of  an  undisturbed  bottle  to  cool.  We 
much  prefer  to  have  the  animal  heat  out 
before  bottling.  If  it  is  run  over  a  quick 
cooler,  then  immediately  bottled,  good 
milk  will  show  a  good  cream  line,  and 
clean  milk  will  have  a  better  flavor  than 
any  way  that  we  have  seen  tried. 

Feeding  Rye  Hay. — They  had  on  hand 
a  lot  of  rye  hay  that  the  cows  did  not  seem 
to  relish,  also  some  hay  not  of  the  best, 
and  neither  would  they  eat  up  clean.  They 
got  out  the  silage  cutter  and  cut  it  up  fine. 
Enough  for  a  daily  feed  was  wetted  with 
warm  water  each  day,  and  then  mixed 
with  the  silage.  The  cows  ate  up  the 
mixture  clean,  and  increased  on  their  milk 
yield,  and  since  that  trial  with  the  rye  hay 
they  haven’t  fed  a  pound  of  long  hay,  and 
one  of  them  assured  me  that  after  careful 
experiment  they  had  proved  that  eight 
pounds  of  cut  hay  would  go  as  far  as  10 
pounds  long  hay.  This  saving  of  20  per 
cent  on  hay  figures  up  quite  a  tidy  sum 
when  40  to  60  cows  are  kept,  even  if  it 
costs  $1  per  ton  to  cut  the  hay. 

A  Hospital. — The  cows  had  been  doing 
well  for  several  years  with  very  little  trou¬ 
ble  of  any  kind,  when  the  wind  seemed 
to  change,  and  for  the  last  six  weeks  the 
barn  has  been  full  of  it.  First,  we  bought 
two  cows.  Within  two  weeks  one  aborted 
and  the  other  one  had  "blind  fouls”  and 
the  latter  has  caused  us  no  little  loss. 
She  began  to  be  better,  slipped,  and  we 
sold  her  for  $10  for  bologna.  A  little 
later  five  more  cows  contracted  the  "blind 
fouls”  from  this  one,  and  three  of  them 
are  practically  “knocked  out.”  We  have 
tried  nearly  all  the  prescribed  remedies, 
but  they  availed  but  little  with  three  of  the 
cows.  We  are  now  spraying  all  the  othei 
cows’  feet  to  prevent  more  catching  the 
disease.  We  usually  take  off  all  the  horns 
during  early  April  of  any  stock  we  may 
have  bought  in  that  time  that  had  horns. 
Three  or  four  were  waiting  this  job  when 
one  got  loose  from  her  stanchion  one 
night,  broke  down  the  gate  into  a  strange 
stable,  and  with  her  horn  cut  a  hole  in  a 
cow’s  udder  so  that  milk  ran  out.  That 
quarter  of  the  udder  is  gone.  We  were 
rather  proud  of  the  dairy,  but  now  it  is  a 
hospital,  and  we  find  they  take  time  and 
return  mighty  little,  h.  g.  Manchester. 


COW  WITH  UDDER  TROUBLE. 

I  have  a  good  cow  that  came  fresh  two 
weeks  ago.  Two  of  her  teats  1  can  get  no 
milk  from,  except  with  a  milking  tube.  They 
have  lumps  in  them,  and  are  more  or  less 
sore,  as  cow  does  not  like  to  have  them 
handled.  Milk  all  right.  Can  anything  be 
done  for  her?  w.  s. 

Holliday,  Mo. 

Give  the  heifer  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts, 
feed  so  that  her  bowels  are  kept  loose. 
Give  an  ounce  of  saltpeter  daily  for  three 
days,  next  after  the  salts.  This  will  take 
and  help  to  keep  the  fever  out  of  her 
blood.  If  the  lumps  do  not  disappear 
open  the  teats  with  a  bistoury,  but  be  very 
careful  in  doing  it.  After  each  milking 
inject  into  the  teat,  with  a  small  syringe, 
10  parts  of  pure  linseed  oil  and  one  part 
of  pure  carbolic  acid  (the  dissolved  crys¬ 
tal).  Put  the  same  on  the  outside  of  the 


teats.  This  is  healing  and  cleansing,  and 
a  disinfectant  as  well.  Tie  a  rope  tightly 
around  her  body,  just  in  front  of  the 
udder;  this  will  prevent  her  kicking.  If 
she  is  in  a  stall  where  she  can  be  held 
against  the  siding  she  can  be  treated 
with  a  little  effort  and  some  of  Job’s 
valuable  characteristics. 

E.  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

A  Pork  Maker. — The  Berkshire  boar 
shown  on  our  first  page  is  certainly  a  use¬ 
ful  citizen.  The  pig  helps  make  the  farm 
pay,  and  no  one  has  yet  tested  all  his  pos¬ 
sibilities.  In  fruit  culture  the  pig  helps 
by  working  up  the  ground  in  old  orchards 
and  eating  waste  fruit.  There  is  an  ar¬ 
gument  between  hog  and  sheep  men  as  to 
which  is  the  better  orchard  friend,  but 
there  are  cases  where  the  hog  is  beyond 
question  the  more  useful  animal.  If  a 
farmer  is  to  keep  a  hog  at  all  he  should 
keep  a  good  one — that  means  one  with 
more  or  less  improved  blood.  The  pure¬ 
bred  hogs  have  been  bred  and  selected  for 
many  generations,  and  will  transmit  their 
good  qualities,  such  as  improved  shape, 
vigor  and  ability  to  make  the  most  pos¬ 
sible  pork  out  of  their  food.  A  single 
cross  of  such  an  animal  on  common  stock 
would  make  a  great  difference  in  the  re¬ 
turns  from  a  litter.  For  all-’round  farm 
work  the  Berkshire  and  its  crosses  are 
hard  to  beat.  The  pigs  are  strong  and  ac¬ 
tive,  good  foragers  and  give  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  ham  and  shoulder. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

GombauH's 


Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  Na  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  tVTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co., Cleveland,  0. 


OEITUOIEffiSI 


Heave  and  Cough  Cure 

A  Specific  for  Wind  and  Throat 
troubles.  25  years  in  Veterin¬ 
ary  practice,  14  years  on  the 
market,  proves  its  worth.  One 
to  two  Cana  will  effect 
a  permanent  cure  for 
Heave*.  $1.00 per  can.  All 
dealers  or  sent  direct,  express  prepaid. 

Send  for  booklet  of  endorsements. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


ABSORBINE 

Will  reduce  inflamed, swollen  Joints, 
Bruises,  Soft  Bunches,  cure  Boils, 
Fistula,  or  any  unhealthy  sore 
quickly;  pleasant  to  use;  does  not 
blister  under  bandage  or  re¬ 
move  the  hair,  and  you  can 
work  the  horse.  $2.00  per  bot¬ 
tle  delivered.  Book  8-B  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  formankind, 
$1.00  per  Bottle.  Cures  Varicose 
Veins,  Strains,  Bruises,  Etc.  Mfd. 
only  by 

W.  F.Y0UNG,  P.D.F.i  88  Monmouth  St ,  Springfield, Mass. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  postal  card  for  64  pago  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Practical  Home 

Veterinarian  FREE 


A  Book  that  may  Save  You  Hundreds 
of  Dollars— Costs  You  Nothing  If  you 
act  at  once. 


Are  you  a  livestock  owner?  If  so,  I  want  to  make 
you  a  present  of  my  new  clothbound  book  of  160 
pages.  "The  Practical  Home  Veterinarian.”  This 
book  is  endorsed  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Roberts,  State  Vet¬ 
erinarian  of  Wisconsin.  I  don’t  ask  you  to  promise 
anything  or  to  pay  a  cent— you  don’t  obligate 
yourself  in  any  way  by  sending  for  the  book. 

It  is  fro.,  with  my  compliments.  Ittells  all  about 
Diseases  of  Cattle  and  How  to  Treat  Them. 

It  also  covers  fully  the  whole  range  of  diseases 
of  Horses,  Hogs,  Sheep  and  Poultry  and  tells  just 
how  to  treat  them.  Tell*  how  to  cure  Infectious 
Abortion  In  cattle.  My  Anti-AI>ortion  Serum  will 
rid  your  herd  of  this  scourge.  If  it  fails,  the  serum 
costs  you  nothing. 

My  professional  advice  is  gladly  given  free. 
Write  at  once.  8tate  what  live  stock  you  own  and 
enclose  10  cents  for  postage  on  book. 


DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS.  Cattle  Specialist. 
Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co.. 
r>OS  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


Dr.  Holland's  Medi¬ 
cated  Stock  Salt 

has  no  rival  as  a  Conditioner  and 
Worm  Destroyer.  A  true  remedy 
for  the  ills  of  stock.  Health, Thrift 
and  Rapid  Growth  are  the  results 
of  its  use.  Guaranteed  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  is  claimed  for  it.  Ten 
(10)  feeds  for  a  cent. 

THE  HOLLAND  STOCK  RIJIEDY 
COMPANY,  WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 
Write  for  Booklet.  Agents  Wanted  • 


PILLING 

MILK 

FEVER 

OUTFIT 


FOR  AIR  TREATMENT 

Postpaid  with  full  directions  $3.  Most  sur-l 
cessfUl  method  known  :  recommended  byl 
United  States  Agricultural  Department:  cures! 
97  per  cent  of  the  cases  treated.  Alsoalulli 
line  of  cattle  instruments.  Catalog  free. 

Gko.  P.  Pn. lino  A- Sox,  2233  Arch  St.  Phila.J’ft.l 


OB  pipe  Keg.  Stock;  March  and 

■  I*  w.  rlwO  April  farrow:  five  strains 
not  akin;  good  thrifty  stock;  price  reasonable. 

J.  F.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia.  N.  Y. 


Large  English  Berkshires  faie.  pi?sof 2- 

year  old  Registered  Sow  of  choicest  breeding. 
NUTWOOD  FARMS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

All  ages  and  sexes,  son  of  Lord 
Premier,  No.  50001,  the  $1,500  Boar,  at  head  of  herd 
Send  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  aklnl  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
_  Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cow« 

in  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Q  A  I  p  MAI  E  ANaJ  FE- 
I  \J  l\  OMUL  MALE  ELK  at 

1’he  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf,  Flint,  Michigan. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Cire.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 


Jersey  Cattle,  Berkshire  Hogs, 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  905  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


QCfHCTCQCn  IEBQCVQ  Iwillse'l  some  choice  A. 
nculol  cncu  JCnoCIO  J.c.c.  Heifers  and  heifer 
Calves  from  my  increase.  Prices  moderate.  Also  the 
Imported  Jersey  Bull  "Fontaine’s  Cicero.  No.  62878.” 
A.  L.  BROCKWAY,  Oakhurst  Farm,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 

JERSEY  BULLS 

7  months  or  1  year  old;  solid  colored.  Show  animals 
out  of  our  best  cows,  and  sired  by  Rissa’s  Czar,  whose 
dam  gave40  lbs.  and  his  sister  48  lbs.  of  milk  per  day. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE, 

Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton,  New  York. 


It  s  about  time  Rural  New-Yorker  readers 
learned  some  facts  regarding  a  herd  of  350 
Holsteins.  This  herd  contains  more  cows 
with  large  A.R.O.  records  than  any  other 
herd  in  the  world.  Bulls  from  1  mo.  to  2 
years  old  at  reduced  prices  through  April. 
Buy  now.  Buy  the  best,  where  you  can  get 
two  animals  for  pi'ice  of  one.  Buy  of  The 
Stevens  Brothers- Hastings  Co.  Lacona,  N.  Y. 
BROOKSIDE  HERD. 

Star  Farm  Holsteins 

$21,000  SPECIAL  30-DAY  SALE  $21,000. 
Largest  Private  Offering  Ever  Made. 

Regular  prices  reduced  25#  to  50#  on  Registered 
Cows,  Hulls,  Heifers  and  Calves  for  30  days  only. 

Chance  of  a  Lifetime.  $5,000  Guarantee. 

Write  for  Illustrated  circulars  and  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  HORACE  JL.  BRONSON,  Dept  D, 
Cortland,  New  York.  ’ 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  out 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co..  H.Y. 

The  Edgewater  Herd, 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Holstein  cattle  of  the  purest  breeding,  Chester 
White,  Poland  China.  Berkshire,  Essex,  and  Duroc 
Jersey  Red  Swine  of  all  ages  A  Splendid  bred  lot 
of  Young  Stock  on  Hand  for  Sale,  also  Choice  Grade 
Dairy  Cows.  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 

Address  W.  R.  SELLECK,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
are  bred  for  large  production,  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  COKTEL YOU,  Somerville,  N .  J. 


IGHLAWN  FARM 

HIGH  CLASS  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

F.  P.  KNOWLES,  Auburn,  Mass. 

BULLS  IN  SERVICE. 


Canary  Mercedes’  Son,  whose  dam,  Canary 
Mercedes,  lias  an  official  record  of  25  lbs.  2  oz.  Butter 
in  7  days.  Her  milk  averaging  4.92  per  cent  butter 
fats  and  4.5  per  cent  fat  for  30  days.  Her  milk,  and 
that  of  her  five  daughters,  three  of  them  with  records 
over  20  lbs.  all  in  official  tests  averaging  4.15  per  cent 
butter  fats. 

Oakland  Sir  Nanette,  whose  dam,  granddamand 
sire’s  dam  have  official  butter  records  that  averaged 
22  lbs.,  and  whose  milk  averaged  4.27  per  cent  fats. 
Write  for  information  and  prices  on  choice  animals. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

$20.00  to  $25.00 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Write  for  Photographs  and  Pedigrees. 

We  also  offer  special  bargains  in  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  our  great  Sir  Korndyke  Manor  De  Kol  Jr 
RIVENBURGH  BROS  .  Hillhurst  Farm,  Oneida.  N.  Y 


Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg-,  Pa. 

O.  X.  Cys.  “ 

Do  not  judge  our  stock  by  the  size  of  our  ad.  Write 
for  prices  on  pigs  from  very  best  strains.  No  culls 
shipped.  CROSS-ROAD  FARM,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  HOGS 

for  sale,  all  kinds.  Pigeons. Ferrets,  Belgian  Hares. 
Send  8  cents  for  44  page  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

C.  G.  LLOYDT,  Sayre,  Bradford  Co.,  Penna. 


HHTT.T.  FARM 

Holstein  Cattle. 

Home  of  Lord  Netherland  DeKol.  Great  sire  of  high 
testing  butter  cows.  He  has  34  A.  R.  O.  daughters. 
High  class  stock  at  prices  that  will  make  you  a  profit. 
Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  anything  you  may  need. 

E.  C.  BRILL,  Foughquag,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Bred  Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

From  Registered  and  Record  Stock.  INOCULATED 
ALFALFA  SOIL  from  lots  that  have  raised  alfalfa 
for  the  past  five  years.  Prices  moderate.  Write 
promptly.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 


KENTUCKY  JACKS 


AND  STALLIONS. 

One  hundred  head  of 
Jacks,  Jennets,  Saddle,  Trotting 
and  Pacing  Stallions  and  some  nice 
Poland  China  Hogs,  We  won  more 
premiums  on  .Jacks  than  all  other 
breeders  combined  at  Ky.  State  Fair 
1905.  Write  for  what  you  want. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  COMPANY,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Branch  barn  for  jacks,  Marion,  Kansas. 


KENTUCKY  JACK  FARM. 


A  fine  lot  of  big  Black  well-bred 
KENTUCKY  JACKS,  also  Im¬ 
ported  SPANISH  JACKS, 
selected  by  me  personally  from 
the  very  best  breeds  of  Jacks  in 
Spain.  We  furnish  a  certificate 
of  pedigree  with  each  Imported 
Jack.  Come  and  see  me  or  write 
for  prices.  I  can  please  you. 


JOE  E.  WRIGHT  ,  Junction  City,  Ky. 


LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  Proprietors 


Lari 

Sta 


•gest  Importers  of  Oldenburg  German  Coach,  Percheron  and  Belgian 
llions  in  America.  Have  Imported  357  head  in  the  last  fifteen  months. 
We  won  all  possible  prizes  shown  for  and  Grand  Championship  with 
our  German  Coachers  and  Belgians  at  the  Lewis  &  Clark  Exposition, 
Portland,  Oregon,  at  the  American  Royal  Live  Stock  Show,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  and  at  the  Toronto  Exposition  at  Toronto,  Canada,  and  all  the  leading  State  Fairs  and  Horse 
Shows  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  two  years.  We  have  the  prize  winners  of  the  world  and  onr  prices 
are  no  higher  than  others.  Write  us  for  further  information.  J-  CROUCH  &  80N,  Larajette 
Indiana,  Staunton,  Vi  ginia  and  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

We  have  just  receiv  d  in  our  Barns  from  Europe,  100  Head  of  HIGH  CLASS  GERMAN 
COACH.  PERCHERON  and  BELGIAN  STALLIONS. 


1906. 
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WORST  FORM  OF  ECZEMA. 


Black  Splotches  All  Over  Face— Affected 
Parts  Now  Clear  as  Ever— Cured  by 
the  Cuticura  Remedies. 

“About  four  years  ago  I  was  afflicted 
with  black  splotches  all  over  my  face  and 
a  few  covering  my  body,  which  produced 
a  severe  itching  irritation,  and  which 
caused  me  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  and 
suffering,  to  such  an  extent  that  I  was 
forced  to  call  in  two  of  the  leading  phy¬ 
sicians  of  my  town.  After  a  thorough  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  dreaded  complaint  they 
announced  it  to  be  skin  eczema  in  its 
worst  form.  They  treated  me  for  the 
same  for  the  length  of  one  year,  but  the 
treatment  did  me  no  good.  Finally  my 
husband  purchased  a  set  of  the  Cuticura 
Remedies,  and  after  using  the  contents  of 
the  first  bottle  of  Cuticura  Resolvent  in 
connection  with  the  Cuticura  Soap  and 
Ointments,  the  breaking  out  entirely 
stopped.  I  continued  the  use  of  the  Cuti¬ 
cura  Remedies  for  six  months,  and  after 
that  every  splotch  was  entirely  gone  and 
the  affected  parts  were  left  as  clear  as 
ever.  The  Cuticura  Remedies  not  only 
cured  me  of  that  dreadful  disease,  eczema, 
but  other  complicated  troubles  as  well. 
Lizzie  E.  Sledge,  540  Jones  Ave.,  Selma 
Ala.  Oct.  28.  1905.” 


W.  L.  Douglas 

*3=  &  *3=  SHOESm™ 


W.  L.  Douglas  $4.00  Gilt  Edge  Line 
cannot  be  equalled  at  any  price. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS  MA  KES  &  SELLS  MORE 
MEN’S  $3.50  SHOES  THAN  AMY  OTHER 
MANUFACTURER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

<M  fi  nnn  REWARD  to  anyone  who  can 
0  I  UjUUU  disprove  this  statement. 

If  I  could  take  you  into  my  three  large  factories 
at  Brockton,  Mass.,  and  show  you  the  infinite 
care  with  which  every  pair  of  shoes  Is  made,  you 
would  realize  why  W.  L.  Douglas  $3.50  shoes 
cost  more  to  make,  why  they  hold  their  shape, 
fit  better,  wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater 
Intrinsic  value  than  any  other  $3.50  shoe. 

W.  L.  Douglas  Strong  Made  Shoes  for 
Men,  $2.50,  $2.00.  Boys’  School  A 
DressShoes,  $2.50,  $2, $1.75, $1.50 
CAUTION. — Insist  upon  having  W.L.Doug- 
las  shoes.  Take  no  substitute.  None  genuine 
without  his  name  and  price  stamped  on  bottom. 
Fast  Color  Eyelets  used  ;  they  will  not  wear  brassy. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Dept.  Q,  Brockton,  Mass. 


Hone^Back 


BE 
SURE 
AND 


'We  will  re* 
Ffund  the  mon¬ 
ey  if  Bickmore’sl 
Gall  Cure  does 1 
not  cure  eollarand  1 
saddle  galls  while 1 
f  the  horse  works. 

Bickmore’s 
Gall  Cure 


is  guaranteed  to  cure  all 
r  chaps,  bruises,  cuts,  grease  1 
[heel,  scratches  or  torn  orl 
[scratched  teats,  etc.,  in  cows.l 
[Take  no  substitute.  See  trade! 
I  mark.  Every  horse  owner  can  | 
1  have  our  illustrated  Horse  Book  I 
land  large  sample  box  Gall  Cure  [ 
l  for  10  cents  for  postage  on  both. 
Write  today,  or  ask  your 

dealer-  Blckmore  Gall 
Cure  Co. 

Box  0118 

Old  Town. 

Maine. 


WORK 
THE 
HORSE 


Pf...  Qalp  100  W.  Wyandottes  and  W.  P.  It. 
1UI  oalc  Eggs  $1.50  for  26.  Incubator  Eggs  $4.00 
per  100.  MRS.  J.  P.  HELLINGS,  Dover,  Del. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

ing8 from  selected 

Hens.  Have  been  brooding  Brown  Leghorns  for 
>’oars-  Eggs,  $1  per  15,  or  $4  per  100.  J.  A. 
BUSH,  R.F.D.  No.  10,  Loekport,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Indications  of  Laying. — Is  there  any  sure 
way  to  tell  a  laying  hen  from  those  of  the 
same  flock  that  do  not  lay  by  examination 
or  by  the  general  appearance  of  the  hen? 
If  there  is  any  sure  way  of  telling  other 
than  using  the  trap  nest  (which  is  a  lot 
of  trouble)  I  and  perhaps  many  other  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  be  glad  to  know.  The 
reason  I  am  prompted  to  ask  you  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  that  I  have  two  neighbors  who  are 
chicken  breeders  in  a  small  way ;  they  say 
they  can  tell  every  hen  in  a  flock  that  lays 
from  these  that  do  not,  by  examination  or 
the  looks  of  the  hen ;  there  seems  to  be  a 
secret  about  It.  w.  a.  s. 

Brandenburg,  Pa. 

A  hen’s  comb  is  a  pretty  good  indi¬ 
cator  of  health  and  vigor.  Still  many 
hens  that  have  a  bright  red  comb,  fully 
developed,  do  not  lay.  In  case  of  insuf¬ 
ficient  food,  this  sign  would  be  of  little 
use.  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
nature,  and  when  a  laying  hen  is  allowed 
an  insufficient  supply  of  food  to  keep  all 
the  functions  of  life  in  active  operation, 
that  of  egg  production,  or  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  the  species,  is  the  first  to  be  sus¬ 
pended.  Feed  a  hen  just  a  maintenance 
ration,  and  she  will  be  as  bright  and  ac¬ 
tive  as  a  laying  hen.  A  flock  of  hens  thus 
fed  will  fairly  deafen  one  with  their  sing¬ 
ing  every  time  you  go  into  their  pen,  and 
it  would  be  an  expert  indeed  who  could 
tell  from  their  general  appearance  that 
they  are  not  laying.  A  physician,  by 
much  practice,  can  judge  pretty  accu¬ 
rately  by  an  examination  of  a  patient’s 
pulse  and  tongue  what  the  state  of  health 
is.  So  a  poultryman  who  sees  his  flock 
daily  can  tell  by  different  signs  pretty 
accurately  what  ones  are  laying.  If  con¬ 
firmation  is  needed,  a  greased  finger  in¬ 
serted  into  the  vent  a  little  way  will  easily 
detect  the  presence  of  an  egg,  after  the 
shell  has  commenced  to  harden.  By  the 
time  a  hen  leaves  her  perch  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  shell  will  be  hard  enough  to  detect 
its  presence  in  this  way  if  the  egg  is  to  be 
laid  that  day.  By  going  over  the  flock  in 
this  way  two  or  three  successive  mornings 
the  actual  layers  can  be  picked  out  much 
quicker  than  by  the  use  of  the  trap  nest. 

Fancy  and  Utility. — Do  “fancy”  and 
“utility”  conflict?  I  made  my  first  visit 
to  Jesse  at  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  recently,  and 
was  curious  to  see  how  a  flock  of  Leg¬ 
horns  that  have  been  pushed  for  several 
years  with  a  view  to  getting  show  birds 
is  performing  at  the  egg  basket.  From 
what  I  saw  it  is  evident  that  show  birds 
and  egg  producers  may  easily  he  com¬ 
bined.  This  flock  has  hundreds  of  birds 
that  will  score  94  to  95  points,  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  business  flock  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 
When  I  was  there  March  15  the  850  hens 
were  laying  over  500  eggs  a  day,  and  the 
eggs  run  very  uniformly  large  and  pure 
white.  I  was  so  pleased  with  them  that 
I  brought  90  dozen  home  with  me  and 
filled  my  three  incubators  with  them  in 
order  to  get  new  blood  into  my  flock. 
They  were  shipped  by  express  in  ordinary 
30-dozen  cases,  and  made  the  journey  of 
150  miles  safely,  only  two  eggs  being 
cracked.  We  have  had  unusually  severe 
weather  since,  for  the  latter  half  of 
March  zero  and  lower  for  several  morn¬ 
ings,  but  the  incubators  have  warmed  up 
to  their  work  all  right,  though  in  a  cold 
outbuilding  in  which  there  is  no  other  fire. 

Practical  Drinking  Basins. — One  can 
usually  get  some  new  ideas  by  keeping 
the  eyes  open  when  away  from  home. 
The  drinking  basins  in  use  at  Norwich 
gave  me  a  new  idea.  They  are  long  and 
narrow,  and  are  placed  on  a  narrow  sheif 
a  few  inches  above  the  floor.  This  makes 
them  high  enough  so  that  litter  from  the 
floor  will  not  he  scratched  into  them. 
Being  narrow  and  so  close  to  the  siding, 
a  hen  can  hardly  get  a  foothold  on  them 
if  she  tries.  An  inch  strip  nailed  to  the 
siding,  high  enough  so  that  the  top  of 
the  pan  will  just  slip  under  it  when  it  is 
placed  on  the  shelf,  prevents  it  from  tip¬ 
ping  over  should  a  hen  try  to  alight  on 
the  pan.  These  narrow  pans  are  about 
six  inches  deep,  require  no  cover  above 
them  to  keep  the  water  or  milk  clean,  and 
are  easily  filled  and  cleaned.  I  have  since 
put  the  same  idea  in  practice  for  cracked 
hone,  oyster  shells,  etc.  Narrow  open 
boxes,  tacked  to  the  siding  a  few  inches 
above  the  floor,  make  an  ideal  receptacle 
for  the  hens  to  eat  shells,  etc.,  from. 
They  should  be  narrow  enough  so  the 
hens  will  not  be  tempted  to  try  to  use 
them  for  nests.  They  are  easily  kept 
filled,  and  one  can  see  at  a  glance  when 
the  supply  is  getting  low.  o.  w.  mapes. 


CHOICE  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS. 

Eggs  from  Prize  Winning  Females,  including 
Boston  $1.50  per  13.  C.  S.  COOK,  JR.,  Moreland 
street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Eggs  from  Prize  Matings,  $2  per  15.  Laying  matings 
from  large  vigorous  tested  layers,  $1  per  15;  $5  per 
buudred.  ISAAC  C.  CLARK,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


Raising  Colts.— M.  I).  Williams,  D.  V.  S., 
asks  farmers  to  give  their  way  of  raising  a 
colt  to  one  year  old.  I  never  wean  them 
younger  than  six  months.  I  have  a  Morgan 
mare  that  has  a  nice  colt  10  months  old : 
he  is  with  his*  mother  yet,  and  he  is  a  fine 
one.  I  shall  wean  him  soon.  I  feed  his 
mother  well  ;  she  looks  fine.  When  they  are 
weaned  too  young  they  cannot  digest  their 
food,  and  they  do  no  good,  I  learned  this 
by  practice.  a.  i. 

Rockford,  O, 


FREE  TO  STOCKMEN! 

Write  to-day  for  free  advice  on  how  to  put 
your  stock  in  prime  condition  and  make  it  earn 
more  money  for  you. 

We  have  the  solution  to  the  problem.  It  is  as  scien¬ 
tific  as  astronomy,  and  as  sure  in  results  as  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun.  It  is  found  in  Green  Diamond  Sugar 
Feed.  Thousands  have  proved  it.  You  can  prove  it  by 
writing  to  us.  Write  to-day.  Delays  are  expensive. 

CHAPIN  &  CO., 

D.  S.  Morgan  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Fertile  eggs,  large 
hatches  and  healthy 
chicks  where  Pratts 
Poultry  Food  is  fed. 
The  original  Poultry 
Food  of  America. 


Breeders  of 
high  class 

_  _  Single  and 

Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes.  Wh. 
and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks 
—Winners  of  4  Ribbons  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
Shows,  1906.  and  18  at  Dutchess  Co.  Fair.  1905.  Eggs 
from  Prize  Matings,  our  best  stock,  $3  for  15,  *15  per 
100.  High  class  fertility  stock,  specially  bred  to  pro¬ 
duce  fertile  eggs  *1.50  for  13;  *6 per  100;  all  clear  eggs 
replaced  free  if  returned  express  prepaid.  Duck  eggs, 
11.25 for  10:  $8  per  100  :  80  pens, 2000 layers.  Cutof  same 
in  Cyphers  Catalogue,  and  their  authorized  agent. 
Ronnie  Rrae  Poultry  Farm,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY! 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  vigorous  stock  bred  for  stan¬ 
dard  requirements  and  heavy  laying.  Prices  $1.50  for 
15;  $5  per  100;  satisfac.  guar.  E.  F.  Kean,  Stanley,  N.Y. 


Rllff  nrmnoJnnc  15  Eggs  $1.00 ;  Barred  Rock 
Dull  urpingiuns  15  Eggs.  75c.i‘White  Holland 
Turkeys,  9  Eggs,  $2.50;  Berkshire  Pigs  and  Collie 
Pups  at  Farmers’  prices.  W.  A.  Bothers,  Lack,  Pa 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
WHITE  PEKIN  PUCKSl 


GASOLINE  HEAT 

For  Brooders. 

Our  burners  are  recommended  by  FLOYD  Q. 
WHITE.  They  are  used  all  over  the  United  States 
and  never  a  single  complaint  (A  Record  Worth 
Something).  Price  complete  $1.65,  cash  to  accom¬ 
pany  order. 

OMAHA  STOVE  REPAIR  WORKS 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


HEAP  CHICKEN  FEED 

Made  from  scrap  bones  you’d  throw 
away— cut  it  fresh  every  day  with  a 

Cruiim  Bone  Cutter.  Get  more  eggs  —  rela©  better 
bir<l».  Write  todey  for  FRER  catalogue  *nd  price. 

WILSON  BR08.,  Box  628>  Easton,  Pa. 


A  LIVE  CHICK  IN  EVERY  EGG 
GUARANTEED! 

Our  80-page  catalogue  "A  FEW  GOOD  THINGS," 
is  well  worth  reading  and  tells  about  A  Live  Chick 
in  Kvery  Egg  Guaranteed! 

Pleasant  View  Poultry  Farm  Co. 
Box  3,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


BLUE  RIBBON  Basket. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,!  SURE  TO  GIVE 
White  Wyandottes,  >  A 

White  Leghorns.  J  SQUARE  DEAL. 

Eggs.  $1.50  per  15;  $2.50  per  30.  J.  HOWARD 
LIPPINCOTT,  P.  O.  Box  3,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Rose  comb  brown  leghorn  eggs 

for  hatching  that  will  produce  beauties  and  layers 
at  reasonable  pi-ices.  I.  0.  Hawkins,  Chester,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

50c.  per  doz.  SrK;,iy0?e',"t?S,f|;(l,nf>cES 

Incubator  chicks  10c.  each.  Stock  unsurpassed  for 
boanty  or  business.  HILANDALE  FARM, 
Brooklyn  Station,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Rt.  2. 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM  BSEY®E 

W.  Plymouth  Rocksl^Lr^^teUVoo- 
White  Holland  TURKEYS}*3  «,°„ro%8et‘ 

Improved  Early  Canada  (90  day)  Seed  Corn,  50  ears  $1. 


EGGS  from 
Pena  headed 
by  1st  Prize 
WINNERS. 


DOSE  COMB  BliOWN  LEGHORNS  EXCLU- 
1V  SIVKL.Y.  Heaviest  laying  strain.  Hatching  eggs 
$1  per  15;  $4  per  100.  WM.  SCHLUER,  Jamesport.N.Y. 


MAGNOLIA  FARM  BARRED  P.  ROCKS. 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  the  best  and  healthiest  of 
fowls,  13  Eggs,  $1;  30,  $2;  100  Eggs  at  Less. 

J.  F.  PERRY,  Lewes,  Del. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— Single  Comb  Buff 
Leghorn  (Wyckoff  and  Arnold  Strains),  Eggs 
75c.  per  15,  $4.00  per  100.  Pen  of  30  of  these  birds  lay¬ 
ing  527  Eggs  in  the  month  of  December. 

CHAS.  H.  DEUELL,  Bangall,  N.Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHOKNS.  Eggs  for 
Hatching  (Knapp  ,fc  Duston strains).  Prize  Win¬ 
ners;  $1  for  15,  $6  per  100. 

S.  L.  BRIGGS,  it.  D.  No.  1,  Syracuse.  New  York. 


SQUABS 


are  raised  in  one  month;.:  i 
bring  big  prices.  Moneyed 
makers  for  poultrymen, 

farmers,  women.  _ 

Send  for  our  Free  Book  and  learn  thisdWJ 
rich  industry.  Correspondence  invitedjffflJ^y 
^HvPlymouth  Rock  Squab  Co.,  T“7d\TA 
iy&^335  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass.y^ 


BIG  MONEY  IN  SQUABS 

BREEDERS  FOR  SALE. 

Address  GENESEE  SQUAB  CO.,  Le  Roy.  N.  Y. 


Registered  angora  goats.— Pairs  or 
trios.  REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 
Write  for  prices  and  information. 
MELROSE  STOCK  FARM.  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS.— Prize  winning 
stock.  First  at  West  Haven,  1906,  on  Cockerel, 
Pullet  and  Pen.  Eggs,  15,  $1.50;  30,  $2.50. 
SHORELINE  POULTRY  YARDS,  East  Haven,  Conn. 


Buff  and  White  Wyandotte  Eggs  for 
for  15  eggs,  $3.50  for  100  eggs.  CHAS.  I.  MILLER, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S,  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  Catalogue 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


A  few  flue  Rose  Comb  It.  I.  Red  Cockerels, 
also  Eggs  at  $3.00  for  15.  from  best  matings,  $5.00  per 
100  from  utility  stock.  R.  G.  CHASE,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


WRIGHT’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

Eggs.  Duston  strain  direct.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed,  $4  per  100.  Grand  View  Farm,  Stanfordville,  N.Y. 


QARREn  Exclusively,  Ringlet  strain.  Eggs 

DAttntU  rVUUNO,  from  Prize  Winners  $1  per  15; 
$3  per  50.  J.  W.  COX,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 


HUFF.  White  Leghorn.  Eggs  75c  per  15.  $1.25  per  30. 
$2  per  60.  Cir.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


0  P  WH  tp  I  pcrhnrnc  300  Selected  Breeders. 

Ui  Ui  if  HUB  LB5I1UI  Mo  1  Bred  for  heavy  laying. 
Eggs  for  Hatching  $1  per  15;  $4  per  100. 

D.  F.  ARNOLD,  Burlington  Flats,  N.Y. 


EGGS  $1  per  15:  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred  Brah¬ 
mas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Leghorns;  12  va¬ 
rieties;  catalogue.  S.  K.  MOHR,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  from  large  size,  heavy  laying  stock  that 
are  prize  winners.  Circular  free. 

Stonycroft  Farms,  Thomas  Steele,  Rome,  N.Y. 


Cockerels— A  few  choice  ones  left,  Bf.  &  Br.  Rocks, 
L.  Brahmas,  G.  Polish  cheap  to  close  out  scored  stock. 
Eggs  $1.25  and  $1  per  set.  P.  Ducks,  R.  Caps,  B.  Leg., 
W.  Rocks:  circ.  free.  P.  E. Twining.  Box  22,  Kipton,  O. 


EGGS— Our  famous  egg-producing  strains  of  S.  C. 

Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  $1  per  15. 
Hatch  Guaranteed.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


WHITE  Wyandottes  bred  for  business;  500  layers; 
$4  por  100.  Mrs.  L.  S.  I)e  Mar,  Bryantville,  Mass. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS— Prize  stock.  A  few  good 
birds.  C.  GORDON,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— 
Fishel  and  Pratt  strains,  extra  layers,  brown  eggs, 
$1  per!5;  30  for  $1.75.  GEO  F.  STONE, Littleton, Mass. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 

Light  Brahmas,  White  Wyandottes  and  Leg¬ 
horns,  hardy,  prolific,  farm  bred,  pure  stock.  For 
Birds  (moderate  prices)  or  “Eggs  to  Hatch”  at 
8c.  each.  Write  WALTER  SHERMAN,  No.  25 
Boulevard,  Newport,  R.  I. 


‘OUIVO  «1IU  M  IUVO,  A-J  i.  V7vA  IV 


rLTMUUIh  nUUKb,  lay ‘strains.'  Eggs 


30.  $2.  DE  FOREST  WINCHELL, 


legs,  13  for  $1 ; 
De  Ruyter.  N.  Y. 


Var’s  Poultry.  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book;  10a 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8,  Telford. Pa, 


Maple  Villa  Poultry  Yards— Eggs  and  stock  guaran¬ 
teed.  Hamburgs.  Leghorns,  Andalusians.  Minorcas, 
Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Anconas.  w.G.moshek,  Syl vania,  Pa. 


Poultry  Catalogue  Free.  Reasonable  prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Fairview  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  500  choice  mature  birds,  bred 
and  selected  for  vigor  and  egg  production.  Send  for 
our  circular  and  prices.  White  &Rice,  Yorktown.N.Y. 


COLUMBIAN  Wyandotte  Eggs,  $5  for  26.  Choice 
cockerels.  H.  C.  KEEN,  Ridge  St., Newark, N.J 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  WHITE 

Plymouth  Rocks  Eggs  15  for  $1.00;  50  for  $3.00;  100 
for  $5.00.  L.  C.  HILLS,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


Prize  Winning  White  Wyandottes  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Eggs  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
particulars.  G.R.  Schanber.Box  R,  Ballston  Lake, N.Y. 


PRACTICAL  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 
■  robust  birds,  excellent  layers  and  prime  table 
fowls.  Eggs $1.50  per  15;  incubator  eggs$5  per  100. 

J.  T.  ANGELL,  Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y 


Darred,  Buff  and  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  B.  &.  W 
Minorcas  and  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 
$3  each,  $7.50  for  trio.  Eggs  $2  for  15,  $3.75  for  30,  $5 
for  45.  Duck  eggs  $1.50  for  11,  $2.75  for  22,  $5  for  44. 
Edward  G.  Noonan.  Marietta,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penna. 


TRY  US  FOR  WINTER  LAYERS. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  P.  Rocks  and 
W.  Wyandottes.  Best  pens  $1.00  per  13  eggs. 

O.  L1NDEMARK,  Lock  Box  93,  Gt.  Barrington,  Mass. 
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PRICES  FOR  MILK,  CREAM  AND 
BUTTER . 

The  Sanitary  Dairy  Plant  here  pays  for 
milk  40  cents  per  pound  for  butter  fat.  This, 
as  I  understand  it,  includes  all  of  the  milk, 
and  the  company  makes  a  test  of  it,  and  pays 
at  the  rate  stated.  The  dairy  company  is 
selling  milk  at  about  8 %  cents  a  quart,  or 
32  cents  a  gallon,  and  cream  at  the  rate  of 
oO  cents  a  quart.  They  have  not  yet  sold 
butter.  Please  tell  me  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  profit  in  these  prices,  both  to  the  dairy¬ 
man  and  the  dairy  company.  The  product  is 
delivered  directly  by  the  dairymen  to  the 
plant  each  day  in  one  delivery,  and,  of  course, 
he  gets  rid  of  the  considerable  labor  and 
detail  of  a  milk  route.  He  formerly  sold 
his  cream  at  80  cents  to  $1  per  gallon.  He 
has  been  getting  about  25  cents  for  butter. 
Furthermore,  if  it  will  take  on  an  average 
2  Ms  gallons  of  milk  to  make  a  pound  of 
butter,  which  sells  for  25  and  30  cents,  where 
is  the  profit  in  making  butter  for  anybody? 
The  buttermilk  left  over  will  not  produce 
near  enough  to  make  up  the  loss.  M.  w.  H. 

Macon,  Ga. 

You  do  not  give  per  cent  of  fat  in  milk, 
which  is  very  essential  to  know,  higur- 
ing  from  the  assumption  that  254  gallons 
or  21  pounds  of  milk  would  make  a 
pound  of  butter,  we  can  estimate  that  the 
milk  would  surely  contain  four  per  cent 
butter  fat.  If  we  place  the  overrun  at  15 
per  cent  of  butter  above  butter  fat,  we 
should  have  454  pounds  of  finished  butter 
in  100  pounds  of  milk.  At  25  cents  per 
pound  butter  the  milk  would  be  worth 
$1.1254  per  100  pounds  or  nearly  2/  cents 
per  quart,  allowing  the  skim-milk  and 
buttermilk  to  pay  cost  of  manufacture, 
which  it  would  do.  At  30  cents  per  pound 
we  should  have  $1.35  per  100  pounds  or 
three  cents  per  quart  for  the  milk.  Fig¬ 
uring  on  butter  fat  value  in  the  first  case 
it  would  be  28  cents  per  pound  and  33^4 
cents  for  the  last  mentioned.  It  will  be 
readily  seen  that  40  cents  per  pound  fat 
is  20  per  cent  better  than  30-cent  butter 
and  40  per  cent  better  than  25-cent  butter. 
The  price  obtained  by  the  dairyman  for 
his  cream,  80  cents  to  $1  a  gallon,  means 
nothing  to  me,  because  it  might  contain  20 
per  cent  fat,  or  it  might  have  40  per  cent 
in  it.  If  it  was  40  per  cent  cream  and 
from  four-per-cent  milk  the  price  would 
equal  2%  cents  per  quart  for  the  milk  at 
80  cents  a  gallon,  and  2J4  cents  per  quart 
at  $1  per  gallon.  If  the  cream  carried 
only  20  per  cent  fat,  the  milk  price  would 
of  course  be  double,  or  454  cents  per 
quart  for  80-cent  cream,  and  554  cents 
per  quart  for  the  $1  cream.  After  deter- 
m  ning  the  exact  quality  of  the  cream  it 
will  be  easy  from  these  figures  to  get  the 
exact  value  of  any  intermediate  quality. 
The  skim-milk  from  the  cream  would 
more  than  pay  the  cost  of  separation. 

Now  let  us  figure  for  the  dairy  plant. 
If  they  buy  four-per-cent  milk  at  40  cents 
per  pound  fat,  it  would  be  equivalent  to 
3 cents  per  quart  for  the  milk.  If  the 
milk  is  retailed  at  854  cents  mere  would 
be  a  margin  of  5  1-10  cents  per  quart, 
which  would  pay  all  expenses  and  a 
profit.  Dr.  Voorhees  found  the  expense  of 
selling  and  delivering  market  milk  to  be 
about  equal  to  the  cost  of  production. 
That  is,  if  cost  of  production  was  254 
cents  per  quart,  and  it  was  sold  to  the 
consumer  at  five  cents,  the  ledger  would 
balance.  It  will  be  idle  to  make  any  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  cream  at  50  cents  per  quart, 
because,  as  previously  mentioned,  the 
quality  is  not  shown.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  that  the  producer  will  profit 
by  selling  his  milk  rather  than  to  make 
butter  or  sell  the  milk  and  cream.  This 
is  generally  true  in  southern  latitudes,  or, 
in  fact,  anywhere  south  of  the  purely 
dairy  sections.  The  large  wholesale  butter 
and  cheese  manufacture  necessarily  fol¬ 
lows  closely  the  cool  northern  latitudes 
where  milk  can  be  produced  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  cost.  Ice  is  cheap  in  the  Summer, 
and  none  at  all  is  required  by  the  farmer 
in  the  Winter.  Often  in  the  Summer 
cold  well  water  is  all  the  farmer  needs 
to  cool  his  night’s  milk,  while  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  milk  does  not  need  cooling,  as  it  is 
hauled  at  once  to  the  factory  and  sepa¬ 
rated  if  for  butter,  and  rennet  added  if 
for  cheese.  Home-grown  feeds  are  quite 
cheap,  cows  kept  in  large  numbers,  and 
milk  produced  at  an  astonishingly  low 


WARRINER’S  chain 


HANGING 


STANCHION 


HOLDS  THE 
ANIMALS  AS 
FIRMLY 
AS  RIGID 
STANCHIONS 


VV  B.  CRUMB,  73  Main  St.,  Forestville.Conn. 


yRAISE  YOUR  CALVESV 

/  cheaply  and  successfully  on 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 


\ 


AND  SELL  THE  MILK. 
Free  Pamphlet  -  -  How 

Address 

The  Barwell  Mills,  Waukegan, 


C  / 

to  do  it.^T 

in,  \\\.r 


That  Is  the  title  of  our  new  216  page  book.  It 
tells  everything  anybody  could  possibly  want  to 
know  about  the  silage  subject.  You  can’t  think 
of  a  question  that  it  does  not  fully  answer.  How 
to  build,  from  foundation  up,  all  kinds  of  silos. 
All  about  the  crops  and  how  to  cut  and  fill.  How 
to  feed ,  with  the  most  complete  feeding  tables 
ever  published.  About  10  illustrations  help  to 
make  things  plain.  Used  as  a  text  book  In 
many  Agricultural  Colleges.  We  have  alwayB  i 
sold  the  book  for  10 cents,  but  for  a  limited 
time,  to  any  reader  who  will  ask  for  it, 
and  name  this  paper,  we  will  send  a 
copy  tree.  Write  at  once. 

SILVER  MFG.  CO., 

Salem,  Ohio. 


price.  It  is  due  to  these  natural  condi¬ 
tions  that  butter  and  cheese  prices  are 
lower  than  milk  prices,  where  the  only 
supply  is  produced  wholly  for  market 
milk  and  cream.  There  will  necessarily 
be  some  butter  produced  under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  because  there  will  occur  at  any 
time  a  surplus  which  will  be  a  total  loss 
unless  manufactured.  Milk  dealers  in  the 
cities  are  equipped  with  butter-making 
tools,  enabling  them  to  take  care  of  their 
surplus,  and  frequently  to  churn  over  acid 
cream  that  would  otherwise  be  a  total 
loss.  It  is  gratifying  to  get  these  nu¬ 
merous  dairy  questions  from  the  South. 
The  milk  consumption  in  the  southern 
cities  is  not  as  high  as  it  should  be,  no 
doubt  due  to  poor  facilities  for  producing 
and  handling.  These  dairy  plants  can 
equip  themselves  and  stand  between  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer  with  a  positive  guar¬ 
antee  that  good,  sweet,  wholesome  milk 
will  be  served.  This  will  increase  con¬ 
sumption,  because  it  is  uniformly  good, 
and  in  turn  call  for  larger  supply.  The 
corn  crop  is  easily  matured  in  the  South, 
and  can  be  depended  upon  to  ear  and 
ripen  to  perfection.  This  crop  put  into 
silos  with  all  of  the  grain  left  on,  and 
then  balanced  up  with  the  cheap  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  of  the  South  should  make  both 
a  cheap  and  ideal  food.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  for  a  low-grade  milk;  the  Jersey  cow 
is  in  her  natural  habitat  in  that  sunny 
clime.  _  h.  e.  cook. 

MMKTS;  CAPPED  HOCK. 

1.  Give  Instructions  as  to  taking  off  warts 
from  horses.  2.  What  is  the  best  treatment 
for  capped  hock  of  six  months  standing?  It 
seems  to  bd  soft  and  full  of  water.  Would 
it  do  to  insert  lance  in  It?  w.  H.  h. 

Iowa. 

1.  If  the  warts  are  small,  wet  the  tops 
with  acetic  acid;  if  large,  cut  them  out, 
taking  the  hard  lump  with  them.  2.  The 

fluid  can  be  let  out  with  the  small  point 
of  a  knife,  but  it  is  much  better  to  draw 
it  out  with  a  small  hollow  needle  that  is 
used  by  veterinarians.  This  is  the  safest 
way  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  it 
two  or  three  times  to  do  the  safest  and 
best  job,  and  then  there  will  be  a  small 
bunch  where  it  has  been  so  long  standing. 
This  bunch  must  be  opened  on  the  back 
of  the  leg  and  not  on  the  inside  or  out¬ 
side  of  the  bunch,  or  you  may  have  trou¬ 
ble.  M.  D.  WILLIAMS,  D.  V.  S. 

STEEL  STANCHIONS 

Write  for  new  circular  and  prices. 

F.  R.  &  H.  J.  WELCHER, 

BUTLER  ST..  NEWARK,  N.  Y. 

CHAIN-HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


Dairy  Talks  by  the  EMPIRE  Dairy)  Maid— 

It’s  to  Your  Interest 

It’s  to  your  interest  to  get 
a  cream  separator  that 
won’t  make  you  more 
work  than  it  saves. 

It’s  to  your  interest  to  get  a  cream  sep¬ 
arator  that  is  both  easy  to  turn  and 
easy  to  clean. 

It’s  to  your  interest  to  get  a  cream  sep¬ 
arator  that  does  not  break  down. 

It’s  to  your  interest  to  get  a  cream  sep¬ 
arator  that  does  not  wear  out. 

It’s  to  your  interest  to  get  a  separator 
that  will  get  all  the  cream.  Con¬ 
sequently, 

It’s  to  your  interest  first  to  investigate 
and  then  to  get  an 

Improved  Frictionless 

Empire 

Easy  Running  Cream  Separator. 


Here  is  the  reason  in  one  word :  Simtlicity. 

As  one  of  our  customers  says : 

"It's  simply  perfect  because  it’s  so  perfectly 
simple.” 

Its  small  light  bowl  with  few  parts,  requires 
little  n  ichinery  for  turning  it,  and  little  labor 
on  you.  part. 

Its  smooth  service  and  few  interior  parts 
make  it  easy  to  clean. 

Its  five  compartments  make  it  a  close  skim¬ 
mer.  The  milk  is  given  five  separate  separa¬ 
tions.  None  of  the  cream  can  get  away. 

Its  superior  construction — the  extra  materi¬ 


als  and  workmanship  in  it  make  it  extremely 
durable. 

Its  few  parts  make  it  need  few  repairs. 

Its  years  of  reputation  and  its  standing  make 
you  perfectly  safe  in  buying  it. 

It  will  make  more  dollars  for  you  than  any 
other  separator.  No  question  about  it. 

It’s  to  your  interest  to  investigate. 

Won't  you,  then,  send  your  name  and  get 
some  of  the  Empire  books?  They  are  good 
reading. 

Please  tell  how  many  cows  you  keep  and 
what  you  do  with  the  milk.  Address 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


For  postage.  Send  eight  two-cent  stamps  and  tell 
how  many  cows  you  keep  and  what  you  do  with  your 
milk  and  we  will  send  you  the  ‘‘Game  of  EMPIRE 
Success” — the  most  amusing,  attractive  and  fascin¬ 
ating  game  ever  invented.  Old  and  young  can  play. 
Bushels  of  fun  for  all  the  family.  Handsomely 
lithographed  in  colors ;  mounted  on  heavy  binders’ 
board  12x16  inches. 


Ask  for  the  one  you  want— 

1.  Full  catalog  and  price  list. 

2.  “The  EMPIRE  Dairy  Maid,  ” 

3.  The  Switching  of  Hiram, (story.) 

4.  ‘‘Figger  it  out  for  Yourself.” 

5.  A  Gold  Mine  for  Butter  Makers. 

6.  Dairy  Results — Dollars. 

7.  Money  and  the  Way  to  Make  It. 


f? 


^THE  BIG  TRUTH 
STICK 

SMASHE 5 
WORTHLESS 
*  SEPARATORS 


I  Put  Facts  and  Common  Sense  t 
'work  on  a  Tubular  Cream  Separa¬ 
tor  and  you  know  it  must  be  easy 
to  operate.  Put  Facts  and  Common  Sense  up  against 
a  back  breaking,  hard  to  wash,  high  can  “bucket 
bowl’’  machine  and  you  can't  make  yourself  believe 
it  is  easy  to  operate.  In  the  light  of  truth,  the  out- 
of-date,  “bucket  bowl”  separators  go  to  smash. 


Which  kind  for  you,  the 
Tubular  or 

Low  Can  or 

Simple  Bowl  or 

Enclosed  Gears  or 

Self  Oiling  or 


Catalog  O  153  tells  all  about  Tubulars.  Write  for  it. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

Toronto,  Can.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


“Bucket  Bowl*' 

High  Can 
Bold  Full  of  Parts 
Exposed  Gears 
OH  Yourself 


DOUBLES  YOUR  MONEY  EVERY  YEAR 

THE  FAMOUS 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILO 

Better  than  a  bank.  For  every  dollar  you  put  into  It  you  take  out 
over  two  dollars’  worth  of  the  sweetest,  juiciest,  most  nutritious  and 
wholesome  food  ever  fed  to  stock  on  the  farm.  Every  cow  will  be 
kept  fatter  and  healthier  and  will  yield  25  per  cent  more  milk.  Agents 
wanted  in  unassigned  territory.  Write  for  free  Catalog  . 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


How  to.  Make  More 
Money  on 
Milk 


cooling  and  aerating  with  the 
Champion  your  milk  will  keep 
from  24  to  48  hours  longer— no 
‘‘returned”  cans.  You  see  the 
cooling  prevents  lactic-acid- 
bacteria  growth  and— 

The  aerating  drives  out  all 
taint  from  strong  food  or  silo, 
also  odors  absorbed  from 
•table  or  yard.  So  your  milk  not  only  keeps 
longer  but  makes  more  and  better  cream— pro¬ 
duces  more  and  better  flavored  butter  and  cheese. 

That’s  why  your  milk  is  worth  more,  that’s  why 
you  get  _  more  for  it.  The  Champion  Cooler- 
Aerator  is  simple,  easy  to  clean  as  a  pail  and  inex¬ 
pensive.  Sent  on  trial.  Catalogue  free.  Write 
today. 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co.llth  SL  Cortland, N.Y. 


SI 

THE  PHIUDELPHU 
The  BEST  ON  EARTH. 

Has  the  Longest  Test  and  Most  in  Use.  Continuous- 
Opening  from  Top  to  Bottom.  The  only  opening 
Roof  made. 

TANKS  AND  TOWERS 

Ask  for  price  and  catalog. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER,  1910 Market  St.,  Pliila.,  Penna.. 

The  International 

Is  the  only  Silo  with  an  Automatic,  Self  Adjusting- 
Hoop.  Also  has  Continuous,  Open  Front,  Air  Tight, 
and  Easy  Operating  Door,  and  a  Permanent  Ladder, 
always  in  Position.  Made  of  Selected  2-inch  Tank 
Pine.  Matched,  ready  to  set  up.  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Box  91,  Jefferson,  O. 


1906'. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
-‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


should  be  prepared  for  the  common 
ailments  and  hurts.  Wisest  plan  to 
have  on  hand  the  approved  remedy, 
the  one  everybody  knows  and  en¬ 
dorses, 

Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure 

For  Spavin,  Curb, Splint,  Ringbone,  Cuts, 
Wounds,  Sores,  Sweeney,  Galls,  etc.  No 
equal  in  the  world. 


Cured  All  Ailments. 

Albany,  N.  Y.  77  Park  Ave.,  March  8,  1905. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen-— Please  tend  me  a  copy  of  your 
‘•Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases.”  I 
find  your  Keudall’s  Spavin  Cure  all  right,  X 
am  employed  by  VV.  M.  Whitney  &  Co.,  of 
Albany,  and  it  bascuredall  ailments  ia  our 
stables,  Spavin,  Curb,  Rlngboue  and  Hip 
Diseuses,  and  other  ailments 

WILLIE  J.  MAUGHTER, 

Coachman. 

Price  $1;  6  lor  $5.  Greatest  known 
liniment  for  family  use.  All  druggists 
sell  it.  Accept  no  substitute.  The  great 
book,  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  free 

from  druggists  or 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont. 


A  Lady  can  hold  him. 


of  the  BEERY  BIT 
FOUR  DITS  IN  ONE 


Cures  Kickers,  Btiomways,  Pullers, 
Shyers,  etc.  Send  for  Bit  on  Ten 
Days’  Trial  and  circular  showing 
the  four  distinct  ways  of  using  it. 
Prof  J.Q.  Beery,  Pleasant  IUU,  Ohio. 


Get  the 
Cream 

GET  IT  ALL.  GET  THE 
LAST  DROP.  BUY  DI¬ 
RECT  FROM  THE  FAC¬ 
TORY  AT  FACTORY 
PRICES  AND  SAVE 

20%  to  50% 

It’s  to  your  interest  to 
know  about  the  liberal 
selling  plan  of  the 

Davis 

Cream  Separator 

No  other  skimming  device  known  so  surely  gives 
you  all  the  cream,  and  none  does  it  with  so  little 
work.  It  is  absolutely  the  simplest  and  easiest 
running  separator.  Only  3  pieces  in  its  bowl. 
Think  of  the  ease  of  keeping  such  a  bowl  clean. 
It  never  can  get  out  of  balance.  The  tank  is  only 
belt  high,  no  high  lift.  You  should  know  all 
about  the  Davis.  Investigate  before  you  buy. 
Write  to-day  for  money  saving  catalog  No.  1 40. 

DAVIS  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 

56 A  North  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


KA  DEXX 

Cream  Extractor 

Has  three  times  the  separat¬ 
ing  power  of  other  makes. 
Does  not  mix  water  and  milk. 

Beats  Them  All 

because  it  gets  more  cream. 
More  butter.  Greater  profits. 
Easiertoclean  and  operate.  No 
waste.  Durable.  Anti-rust 
throughout.  He  suits  guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalog  free.  W  rite  to¬ 
day.  We  want  good  agents. 

KA  DEXX  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO, 

30  Ka  Dexx  Bldg.  ROCHESTER,  N .  r. 


WOULD 
YOU  DO  IT? 


If  you  were  sure  that  you  could  buy  a  per¬ 
fect  calf  food— one  which  would  enable  you  to 
sell  your  milk  and  raise  just  as  good,  or  bet- . 
ter,  calves  without  milk,  would  you  do  it? 

TRIANGLE 
CALF  FOOD 

will  do  it.  Calves  can  be  raised  on  prepared 
food,  as  well  as  babies.  This  one  supplies 
to  the  calf  every  needed  food  element  in  just 
the  right  proportion.  All  sweet,  entirely 
digestible  and  nutritious.  No  diarrhoea, 
scours,  or  tlux— but  rapid  growth  and 
healthy  development.  A  Sample  bag  of  Tri¬ 
angle  Food  will  prove  all.  Write  for  free 
booklet  describing  the  food. 

CHAPIN  &  COMPANY, 

^1 IOO  Morgan  Bldg.  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


FARMERS 1  HORSE  COMPANIES. 
Not  a  Success  Out  West. 

I  have  been  in  a  French  Coach  Com¬ 
pany,  $;i,000  horse,  15  stockholders,  organ¬ 
ized  same  as  one  described  in  Monroe  Co., 
N.  Y.  We  paid  half  too  much  in  the  first 
place ;  same  horse  could  have  been  bought 
for  cash  for  one-half  the  money  by  dis¬ 
pensing  with  the  organizer,  who  had  to  be 
paid  to  do  the  work.  But  farmers,  with 
us  at  least,  will  subscribe  $3,000  to  a 
stranger’s  proposition  quicker  than  to 
raise  $1,000  and  send  a  good  man  or  two 
of  their  neighbors  to  buy  what  they  want. 
The  keep  of  a  company  horse  is  greater 
than  of  one  privately  owned,  as  it  does 
not  take  all  of  a  man’s  time  to  take  care 
of  a  horse,  and  he  can  do  some  of  his  own 
work  besides.  They  are  generally  kept  by 
men  who  own  or  are  interested  in  other 
stallions,  and  some  of  the  high-priced 
company  horse’s  business  is  knocked  down 
by  keepers  in  favor  of  some  cheaper  horse, 
but  just  as  good.  The  service  fee  is  not 
paid  nor  collected  as  promptly  as  where 
one  man  has  it  all  his  way.  The  colts  do 
not  pan  out ;  the  Coach  is  not  as  prepotent 
as  either  the  Percheron,  trotter,  running 
horse  or  Morgan.  Colts  take  too  much 
after  mares  in  size,  shape  and  color,  thus 
dissatisfying  breeders  who  quit  after  a 
trial  or  two,  thus  damaging  reputation  of 
horse.  Interest  and  insurance  still  going 
on  with  keep  soon  makes  it  a  losing  prop¬ 
osition.  The  three  or  four  good  men  in 
company  have  eventually  to  pay  the  delin¬ 
quents’  share  of  which  there  are  always 
some  in  all  those  companies.  In  Kansas 
they  had  the  same  experience  and  you  can 
never  get  a  man  that  has  been  in  one  of 
those  companies  to  join  another,  unless  it 
be  the  keeper.  a.  d. 

Dexter,  N.  M. 

Bad  Outcome  in  Pennsylvania. 

On  page  242  you  have  an  article  on 
horse  stock  companies.  I  have  had  some 
experience  in  a  horse  company,  and  will 
tell  you  how  it  turned  out.  About  1C  years 
ago  a  company  of  men  purchased  a 
Clydesdale  stallion.  The  price  was  $3,000. 
The  shares  were  $100  each.  I  bought  two 
shares.  Some  were  townspeople  and  some 
were  farmers,  and  some  few  from  nearby 
towns.  Quite  a  number  of  these  shares 
were  supposed  to  be  given  to  some  men 
for  their  influence  in  selling  the  horse. 
The  majority  of  the  shares  of  this  com¬ 
pany  were  held  by  city  men,  and  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  company  the  majority 
of  the  stockholders  voted  to  have  the 
horse  stand  in  town.  The  price  was  put 
at  $25  for  single  mare  or  $40  for  a  pair. 
1  turned  two  mares  and  got  two  fine  colts, 
and  right  here  let  me  say  that  that  is  all 
I  ever  did  get  for  my  shares,  and  I  paid 
the  fee  besides.  The  people  did  not  pat¬ 
ronize  the  horse  very  much;  some  said 
the  price  was  too  high  and  some  thought 
he  ought  to  be  routed.  The  company 
was  assessed  $10  on  each  share  to  pay 
board  and  buy  an  outfit  to  exercise  him 
with.  After  about  two  years  the  companv 
decided  to  have  the  horse  kept  in  the 
country,  but  the  price  was  kept  the  same, 
and  he  was  not  to  be  routed.  After  two 
or  three  years  of  this  way  of  keeping  him 
he  was  sold  to  the  man  who  kept  him 
for  the  amount  of  his  board  bill.  All  the 
farmers  of  this  section  know  how  the 
company  turned  out.  and  you  would  think 
the  farmers  would  have  their  eyes  opened, 
but  this  Fall  another  man  came  into  town 
with  a  Coach  stallion  all  decked  out  in 
red,  white  and  blue  braid  and  ribbons. 
The  man  in  charge  started  out  to  see  the 
farmers  and  after  about  six  weeks  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  two  good  responsible 
farmers,  one  to  take  one-half  share  and 
the  other  one  share  in  this  horse  at  $4,000, 
and  enough  more  men  were  picked  up  to 
take  the  balance  of  1G  shares  at  $250  per 
share,  the  two  good  men  and  all  the  others 
signing  a  joint  note  for  the  whole  amount. 
I  lie  moral  is,  don’t  sign  a  joint  note.  My 
advice  to  the  Hamlin  Horse  Co.  is  to  not 
put  the  price  of  service  too  high  and 
route  your  horse  at  least  three  days  each 
week  during  the  season,  and  keep  him  in 
the  country.  victim. 

Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

TWO  MONTHS’  FREE  TRIAL 


$19.90  IS  OUR  PRICE  FOR  THIS 
WONDERFUL  NEW  IMPROVED  1906 
MODEL  HAND  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

AT  ABOUT  ONE-FOURTH 


i*)  (•) 

|| 

Write  to¬ 
day  sure 
for  our 
new  and 
wonderful 
Cream 
Separator 
Offer. 


19 

W  others,  we  furnish  the  highest  grade  hand 
JKKLm*  cream  separators  madein  the  world.  Com- 

E are  with  any  other  separators  made,  ours 
as  greater  capacity,  skims  closer,  skims 
colder  milk,  runs  easier,  is  stronger,  less  liable  to  get  out  of 
order,  will  wear  longer,  and  besides  our  price  is  a  mere  fraction 
of  what  others  charge.  We  give  you  two  months’  free  use  and  free 
trial,  we  issue  a  binding  twenty  years’  guarantee,  we  take  care 
of  your  separator  for  you  free  from  the  day  you  receive  it,  and 
we  will  always  in  the  years  to  come  furnish  you  any  needed 
repair  or  part  promptly  on  a  day’s  notice. 

if  IS  SO  EASY  TO  HAMDLE  ff SJWSPSWS 

tions  we  send  you,  anyone  without  previous  experience  can 
operate  it  at  once,  and  do  better  and  more  work  than 
can  be  done  with  any  other  separator  made. 

OUR  SEPARATOR  WILL  SKIM  1,000 
=  P0UHDS  OF  MILK  PER  H0UR  = 

and  do  it  closer,  better  and  easier  than  any  other  separator  of 
like  size  will  skim  500  pounds  in  one  hour. 

will  skim  twice  as  close, 
twice  as  much,  twice  as  easy, 
last  twice  as  long  as  any  other  hand  cream  separator  made, 
and  yet  we  furnish  it  for  just  a  few  dollars  compared  with 
the  prices  charged  by  others.  Our  price  Is  based  on  the 
actual  cost  of  material  and  labor,  and  is  a  small  part  of 
what  others  charge,  AND  OUR  TERMS  ARE  SO 
LIBERAL  TOO. 

OUR  GREAT  FREE  OFFER. 

On  a  postal  card  or  in  a  letter  to  us  simply  say,  “Send  me  your 
Free  Cream  Separator  Offer,”  and  you  will  receive  by  return  mail 
free,  postpaid,  our  very  latest  special  hand  cream  separator  cata¬ 
logue  (just  out),  with  pictures  of  our  machines,  copies  of  medals,  diplomas  and  awards 
taken  at  different  exhibits  all  over  the  world  in  competition  with  other  separators,  pictures  of 
all  the  parts,  full  descriptions,  testimonials,  official  and  general  endorsements  and  our  great 
81,000.00  quality  challenge,  also  copies  of  our  guarantees,  etc.  We  will  also  send  you 
our  two  months’  free  trial  proposition,  and  we  will  send  you  our  latest  and 

THE  MOST  LIBERAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR  OFFER  EVER  MADE. 

Our  separator  will  save  you  $10.00  to  $15.00  a  year  on  every  cow  you  keep,  paying 
for  itself  several  times  over  in  a  year,  besides  two  months’  use  costs  you  nothing.  Don’t  fail 
to  write  and  let  us  mail  you  our  free  book  and  wonderful  free  trial  separator  offer 

THESE  SIX  CHAIRS  FREE. 


OUR  SEPARATORS 


We  will  send  you  free  these  six  large,  full  size,  beautifully  finished,  handsomely 
embossed,  hardwood  cane  seated  chairs  when  all  your  orders  to  us  have  amounted 
to  $50.00,  or  you  can  have  your  choice  free  of  lany  other  valuable  pieces  of  furniture  or 
other  useful  things;  a  buggy,  harness,  saddle,  bedroom  suite,  organ,  couch,  dresser,  or  your 
choice  of  hundreds  of  similar  valuable  articles.  All  this  will  be  fully  explained  when  you  write 
for  our  Free  Cream  Separator  Offer.  On  a  postal  card  or  in  a  letter  to  us  today  be  sure  to 
ask  us  to  send  you  our  Free  Cream  Separator  Offer,  and  get  all  we  will  send  you  free  by  return 
mail,  postpaid.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 


DE  LAVAL  LEADS 

IN  SEPARATOR  IMPROVEMENTS. 

As  the  first  and  original  centrifugal  cream  separators  the 
DE  LAVAL  machineshave  led  in  every  stage  of  separator  im¬ 
provement  and  development.  From  year  to  year  DE  LAVAL 
leadership  has  been  strengthened  until  today  manufacturers  of 
other  separators  are  compelled  to  constantly  create  new 
“talking”  points  for  their  machines  or  else  go  out  of  business. 
First  one  and  then  another  advertises  some  new  and  wonderful 
“improvement,”  or  else  perhaps  some  asserted  to  be  entirely 
“new  ’  machine  is  placed  on  the  market.  A  close  investigation, 
however,  sooa  discloses  the  fact  that  these  “improvements”  are 
but  schemes  to  bo  ster  up  a  failing  business  and  further  catch 
the  inexperienced  buyer.  A  few  hundred  machines  are  sold 
on  the  strength  of  such  claims,  hut  their  purpose  is  sc  on  found 
out,  and  then  we  find  the  same  manufacturers  again  advertising 
some  other  “new”  and  wonderful  but  equally  worthless 
“improvement”  with  which  to  attract  the  unwary  buyer. 
Hence  it  behooves  the  inexperienced  buyer  to  investigate 
well  before  selecting  a  separator.  The  1906  DE  LAVAL 
machines  are  even  further  ahead  of  all  others  in  mechanical 
construction  than  ever  before.  Their  skimming  is  absolutely 
complete,  their  capacities  are  greater,  they  turn  easier,  and 
their  lasting  qualities  are  beyond  comparison.  A  DE  LAVAL 
catalogue,  gladlv  sent  upon  request,  will  best  explain  the 
WHYS  and  WHEREFORES  of  DE  LAVAL  superiority  to 
other  separators.  Send  for  it  today. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
9  &  1 1  Druram  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


109-113  Youville  Square 
MONTKEAL. 

76  &  77  York  Street 
TORONTO. 

14-16  Princess  St., 
WINNIPEG. 


SAVE  20  CENTS  PER  SHEEP  °  you  yahearPwith 

PRICE 
ONLY 


Stewart’s  Improved 
Sheep  Shearing  Machine 

The  day  of  the  old  fashioned  hand  shean  is  past.  No  owner  of  V 


.75 


The  day _ _ _ _ _ 

10  sheep  or  more  can  afford  to  shear  by  hand,  even  though  the 
work  be  done  for  nothing.  Don’t  batcher  your  sheep,  Shoar 
with  machine  and  get  one  pound  of  wool  extra  per  head.  It  will 
more  than  cover  the  cost  of  shearing.  Send  today  for  valuable 
I  book,  "Hints  on  Shearing.”  It  is  free  and  will  save  you  money 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO.,  148  I.u  Salle  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2,04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8  Mi  marks,  or  10  Mi  francs. 


«  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
meptioned  The  Rubai.  New-Yobkkr  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  _ 

Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  In  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  34,  3906. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
30  weeks  for  30  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

SUBSTITUTES  FOR  HIRED  MAN. 

We  offer  prizes  of  $5  and  $3  for  the  best  articles  on 
handling  the  hay  crop  with  least  hand  labor.  We  want 
actual  experience,  not  theory,  showing  how  improved 
machinery  has  enabled  a  farmer  to  dispense  with  the 
hired  man  in  handling  this  heavy  crop.  There  are  cases 
where  a  light  man  with  a  boy  or  girl  to  help  him  has 
raked,  loaded  and  unloaded  a  large  crop  of  hay.  We 
want  the  experience,  with  a  list  of  the  needed  tools. 

The  articles  must  be  here  by  May  35. 

* 

Will  readers  who  have  tried  farm  help  from  the 
various  missions  and  bureaus  in  this  city  please  give  us 
a  fair  statement  of  the  outcome?  Can  you  advise 
farmers  to  experiment  with  such  helpers?  If  not,  why? 

* 

Speaking  of  trespass  signs,  One  of  our  readers  gives 
the  following  copy  of  such  a  sign  put  up  on  a  farm  in 
his  town : 

“No  haunting  and  Shoaiting  alod  on  This  farm  Eny 
Moar  Agin.” 

That  is  a  legal  sign  and  will  attract  attention.  A  let¬ 
ter  or  so  out  of  place  here  and  there  doesn’t  matter  so 
long  as  it  is  understood  that  the  man  back  of  the  sign 
means  business. 

* 

We  have  tried  to  put  all  the  facts  about  “nitro-cul- 
ture”  before  our  readers.  On  page  255  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  endorses  in  a  guarded  way  the  plan  of 
sending  the  culture  on  dried  cotton.  Now  comes  the 
Texas  Experiment  Station  with  a  bulletin  in  which  this 
statement  is  made: 

The  results  obtained  by  ibis  method  of  investigation  were 
so  uniform  ihat  there  could  be  no  room  for  doubt  but  that 
something  was  wrong  with  the  substances  sold  as  Nitro-eul- 
ture.  So  directly  at  variance  with  the  claims  put  forward 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  by  numerous  writers, 
presumably  Inspired  from  the  same  source,  were  the  results 
of  this  investigation,  that  in  May.  1905,  the  writer  addressed 
a  summary  of  these  to  Dr.  Geo.  T.  Moore. 

The  use  of  this  “nitro-culture”  is  considered  “of  more 
i  than  doubtful  value.”  Only  a  few  plants  showed  tuber¬ 
cles,  and  these  were  not  helped  by  them. 

* 

On  page  303  we  mentioned  a  plant  growing  in  Colo¬ 
rado  which  is  said  to  contain  rubber.  The  following 
statement  is  made  by  a  practical  man  who  spent  over  a 
year  in  experimenting  with  the  plant : 

I  cannot  advise  anyone  to  invest  in  the  business  at  the 
present  stage  of  development.  People  who  cannot  go  and 
make  personal  investigation  would  better  let  it  alone.  As 
a  rule,  I  pay  no  attention  to  inquiries  of  the  above  nature, 
but  I  say  this  much  for  your  Information  on  account  of  the 
friendship  I  have  for  your  paper.  At  present,  I  do  not 
consider  either  the  culture  of  the  plant  or  the  extraction 
of  rubber  from  the  wild  plant  a  paying  proposition,  although 
there  is  a  small  amount  of  rubber  In  the  plants. 

We  pay  attention  to  this  matter  because  it  is  quite 
likely  that  efforts  will  soon  be  made  to  sell  stock  in 
rubber  companies  formed  to  cultivate  this  plant.  The 
world’s  supply  of  rubber  is  limited.  A  few  years  ago 
certain  Mexican  rubber  companies  were  boomed  with 
very  plausible  arguments.  None  of  them  seems  to  have 
prospered,  though  some  paid  so-called  dividends  out  of 
their  capital  for  a  time  in  order  to  sell  stock.  Better 
let  rubber  alone. 


The  bill  making  “denaturized”  alcohol  free  from  the 
internal  revenue  tax  has  been  reported  from  committee 
and  seems  likely  to  pass.  It  ought  to,  for  the  effect  of 
it  will  be  useful  in  many  ways.  Farmers  of  all  sec¬ 
tions  or  sentiments  can  safely  unite  in  demanding  its 
passage.  This  tax  has  helped  develop  and  hold  several 
special  privileges  which  are  close  to  monopolies.  The 
wood  alcohol  industry  has  fattened  upon  it.  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  importers  of  goods  which  require  grain 
alcohol  in  their  making  have  enjoyed  close  to  a  monop¬ 
oly.  No  doubt  the  high  price  of  alcohol,  made  by  this 
tax,  has  enabled  the  oil  companies  to  put  up  the  price 
of  gasoline  and  kerosene.  The  removal  of  this  tax  will, 
we  believe,  help  break  these  monopolies  by  making  com¬ 
petition  possible.  Here  comes  a  curious  thing.  1  he 
tariff  has  given  a  special  privilege  to  many  classes, 
which  has  been  developed  into  a  monopoly  just  about 
as  this  internal  revenue  tax  has  in  a  smaller  way  done 
the  same  thing.  If  one  should  demand  a  change  in  the 
tariff  in  order  to  break  a  monopoly  there  would  be 
great  opposition  at  once.  Yet  while  cutting  off  this  in¬ 
ternal  tax  is  about  the  same  thing  no  one  opposes  it 
except  the  privileged  people  who  have  enjoyed  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  !  There  is  no  sound  argument  for  retaining  this 
alcohol  tax ! 

* 

A  DISCREDITED  “  REFORMER.” 

The  reform  elements  in  politics  met  a  great  disap¬ 
pointment  in  District  Attorney  Jerome  of  New  York 
City.  Taking  advantage  of  the  people’s  disgust  of  cor¬ 
ruption  and  boss  rule  last  year,  Mr.  Jerome  announced 
himself  as  the  people’s  candidate  for  District  Attorney 
of  New  York  County  on  an  independent  ticket  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  candidates  nominated  by  the  political  par¬ 
ties.  During  the  campaign  Mr.  Jerome  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  he  had  been  reading  the  evidence  brought  out 
by  the  investigation  of  life  insurance  affairs,  and  that 
he  thought  some  of  the  officials  were  liable  to  criminal 
prosecution.  If  elected  he  promised  promptly  and  vig¬ 
orously  to  prosecute  them.  During  the  canvass  for  his 
election  it  was  thought  that,  owing  no  allegiance  to 
any  political  party,  Mr.  Jerome  would  devote  himself 
to  the  interests  of  the  people  exclusively.  ITe  would  be 
bound  by  no  consideration  of  party,  and  know  no  boss. 
He  was  elected  on  this  issue,  and  the  result  was  hailed 
as  a  death  blow  to  boss  rule  in  politics.  It  was  thought 
that  he  would  make  good  his  pledges  and  promises,  and 
hereafter  any  honest  citizen  could  announce  himself  for 
office  and  appealing  to  the  voters  direct  be  elected  inde¬ 
pendent  of  political  bosses.  Mr.  Jerome  has  discour¬ 
aged  that  hope.  Five  months  have  now  passed,  and 
nothing  has  been  done  to  bring  the  life  insurance 
grafters  to  trial.  Last  month  the  grand  jury  proposed 
to  investigate  the  criminal  liability  of  life  insurance 
officials  who  made  contributions  to  political  campaign 
committees,  and  reimbursed  themselves  afterwards  out 
of  the  money  belonging  to  the  policy  holders.  Instead 
of  assisting  the  grand  jury,  as  was  his  plain  duty,  and 
as  he  promised  to  do  when  looking  for  votes,  he  took 
up  the  cause  of  the  accused  officials  and  declared  in 
advance  that  they  had  committed  no  crime.  Tie  then 
started  what  look  like  farcical  efforts  to  whitewash  the 
accused  officials,  and  to  prevent  an  indictment  by  the 
grand  jury,  thus  giving  the  appearance  of  being  a  cham¬ 
pion  of  law-breakers  and  an  apologist  for  high  financial 
crookedness.  Small  criminals  he  prosecutes  with  great 
energy,  but  he  has  no  heart  to  tackle  big  thieves.  Six 
months  ago  Mr.  Jerome  was  one  of  the  most  popular  can¬ 
didates  for  office  in  the  city.  To-day  he  is  the  most  dis¬ 
credited  man  in  New  York,  and  those  of  us  who  voted 
for  him  and  supported  him  the  strongest  are  the  most 
disgusted  and  chagrined.  Discredited  himself,  he  has 
brought  reproach  to  the  cause  of  clean  politics,  which  he 
was  supposed  to  represent,  an  attitude  giving  comfort 
and  security  to  grafters  and  political  bosses.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  does  not  ordinarily  discuss  politics,  but  this  man 
has  had  higher  ambitions  and  country  people  were  look¬ 
ing  for  him  to  go  “higher  up.”  He  goes  lower  down ! 

* 

Not  long  ago  one  of  our  readers  asked  some  ques¬ 
tions  about  Alfalfa  and  other  matters.  They  were  too 
much  for  us,  and  we  referred  them  to  readers.  Just 
what  this  man  wanted  came  in  the  form  of  sound  per¬ 
sonal  experience.  In  thanking  us  for  the  information 
this  reader  says: 

It  is  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  belong  to  a  big  club  of  prac¬ 
tical  men,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  each  having  a 
lot  of  difficulties  of  his  own,  but  yet  not  too  busy  or  selfish 
to  be  willing  and  glad  to  help  the  others  when  they  get  into 
difficulties.  The  man  who  reads  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a.  year 
will  not  only  learn  more  actual  farming  than  ho  can  in  any 
other  periodical  I  know  of,  but  he  will  also  get  a  good  many 
lessons  in  and  Illustrations  of  helpfulness,  and  brotherly 
feeling  that  may  well  make  him  proud  of  being  able  to  say, 
“I  am  also  a  farmer.” 

This  puts  very  well  what  we  have  often  tried  to  ex¬ 
press.  The  best  part  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  what  comes 
as  volunteer  testimony  from  practical  people.  Without 
doubt  over  300,000  people  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  each  week, 
many  of  them  studying  every  page.  We  have  tried  the 
experiment  of  tucking  important  questions  in  the  small¬ 
est  type  away  in  some  corner,  yet  in  every  case  some 


man  with  just  the  right  experience  found  and  answered 
it.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  no  other  paper  in  the 
country  with  quite  such  a  kindly  feeling  among  its 
readers  or  a  spirit  showing  a  greater  desire  to  be 
helpful. 

* 

In  our  collection  of  letters  from  Congressmen  we 
printed  one  from  Mr.  Landis  of  Indiana.  Now  read 
the  following  from  one  of  our  readers : 

Concerning  the  letter  published  on  page  294,  where  Con¬ 
gressman  Landis  defines  his  position  on  the  parcels  post, 
will  say  that  I  have  also  written  him  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  and  received  a  similar  reply  in  which  lie  argues  econ¬ 
omy  as  his  reason  for  opposing  the  measure.  A  few  days 
after  receiving  his  reply  I  also  received  a  package  of  free 
seeds,  which  I  acknowledged  as  follows : 

“Closely  following  your  recent  letter,  in  which  you  plead 
economy  as  your  reason  for  opposing  parcels  post  legisla¬ 
tion,  I  received  a  package  of  garden  seed  free  as  a  favor 
from  you.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  use  several  dollars’  worth 
of  seeds  each  year.  Still  the  seeds  sent  me  by  you  at  Gov¬ 
ernment  expense  are  not  often  just  what  I  want,  and  con¬ 
sequently  are  not  planted.  Now,  if  the  Government  and 
the  mail  system  were  relieved  of  this  expense  of  sending  me, 
each  year,  these  seeds  that  I  do  not  want,  could  it  not  give 
me  cheaper  and  better  service  in  carrying  seeds  that  I  do 
want?  It  seems  to  me  that  your,  package  of  free  seeds  can¬ 
cels  all  your  economy  argument  for  opposing  parcels  post.” 

Likely  you  have  already  given  Mr.  Landis  all  the  attention 
you  care  to  in  your  paper,  but  I  send  you  the  above,  so  you 
may  know  that  the  farmers  out  here  are  doing  some  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  wall,  and  asking  our  lawmakers  to  take  notice. 

F.  M. 

That  was  well  answered.  If  there  were  more  farmers 
like  this  one  some  of  these  Congressmen  would  stay  at 
home.  That  is  where  Mr.  Landis  would  shine  to  good 
advantage.  Keep  at  him  and  others  like  him.  These 
drops  of  ink  will  grow  until  they  burst  into  letters  of 
fire  upon  the  wall. 

* 

In  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  there  is  a  fight  between  farmers 
and  hucksters  over  the  old  question  of  a  market  license. 
The  hucksters  buy  produce  from  farmers  and  peddle  it 
from  door  to  door.  For  this  privilege  they  pay  a  license 
fee  of  $5,  which  is  now  raised  to  $10.  They  intend  if 
they  can  to  prevent  farmers  from  selling  produce  on  the 
street  unless  they  pay  an  almost  prohibitive  license. 
The  aldermen,  to  satisfy  the  hucksters,  propose  that 
farmers  cannot  sell  their  produce  on  the  street  unless  they 
first  rent  a  stall  in  the  city  market  at  a  cost  of  $30  or 
more,  and  then  pay  in  addition  the  huckster’s  license  of 
$10.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  drive  the  farmers  off  the  street  and  give  the 
advantage  to  the  hucksters.  Those  Rochester  aldermen 
must  be  a  blind  set  of  men,  or  else  they  have  a  poor 
opinion  of  a  farmer’s  fighting  qualities.  This  question 
has  come  up  again  and  again.  Tt  appears  to  be  settled 
that  a  farmer  has  a  right  to  sell  his  own  produce  on 
any  public  highway  so  long  as  he  does  not  interfere 
with  legitimate  traffic.  When  a  farmer  buys  or  handles 
the  produce  of  others  he  becomes  a  huckster,  and  may 
be  compelled  to  pay  for  a  license.  The  courts  have 
taken  that  view,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  city  of 
Rochester  can  compel  farmers  to  stay  on  a  public  mar¬ 
ket  or  pay  such  a  sum  for  the  privilege.  Much  the 
same  thing  was  tried  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  a  few  years 
ago.  Of  course  the  hucksters  want  the  farmers  penned 
up  in  this  market,  for  they  can  combine  and  refuse  to 
buy  until  the  price  suits  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
farmer  has  the  right  to  go  out  and  peddle  he  can  con¬ 
trol  the  price.  Here  is  a  case  for  the  County  Grange 
or  other  farm  organizations.  Let  some  farmers  who 
now  sell  their  produce  on  the  streets  continue  to  do  so, 
and,  if  arrested,  fight  the  case  in  court.  Let  the  Grange 
back  them  up  and  make  a  strong  fight  for  the  principle 
that  a  farmer  has  as  much  right  to  the  street  trade  as 
a  huckster  has.  Even  a  farmer  who  never  peddles  a 
basket  of  apples  should  help  in  this,  for  a  brave  defense 
of  any  right,  however  small,  is  now  a  help  to  agri¬ 
culture. 


BREVITIES. 

Give  the  work  horses  a  fair  show. 

Every  job  done  on  time  helps  another. 

Any  man  who  undertakes  to  introduce  a  new  fruit  must 
be  prepared  to  run  the  gauntlet. 

Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  and  keep  on  striking  when 
it  is  cold  sd  as  to  heat  it  up  again. 

Cotton-seed  meal  Is  an  excellent  fertilizer,  but  Is  gener¬ 
ally  worth  so  much  for  feeding  that  its  price  as  plant  food 
comes  too  high. 

A  single  plant  of  the  rare  orchid,  Odontoglossum  crispum 
Pittanum,  was  recently  sold  at  auction  in  London  for  $6,035. 
This  is  a  record  price  in  orchid  sales. 

The  TT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  Circular 
No.  63  on  “Root  Maggots  and  How  to  Control  Them,”  which 
will  be  helpful  to  those  who  have  been  wrestling  with  these 
pests  in  cabbage,  radishes,  etc. 

Older  farmers  well  remember  when  land  plaster  was  in 
general  use  as  a  fertilizer.  Now  it  Is  seldom  used  alone. 
When  acid  phosphate  is  used  plaster  or  sulphate  of  lime  is 
found  in  it,  and  this  supplies  the  need. 

The  Canton  of  Geneva.  Switzerland,  has  forbidden  the 
Importation  of  rooted  American  grapevines,  whether  grafted 
or  not  :  scions  will  be  permitted  entry,  after  passing  inspec¬ 
tion.  This  prohibition  is  due  to  fear  of  phylloxera.  Geneva 
has  4,600  acres  of  grapevines:  the  adjoining  Canton  de  Vaud, 
with  17,000  acres  of  grapes  also  prohibits  American  grape¬ 
vines. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — The  Aiken  bill  providing  for  a  saloon  tax  of 
$1,000  in  Ohio  was  passed  by  the  Ohio  State  Senate  March 
27  by  a  vote  of  2.3  to  13.  The  bill  has  now  passed  both 
hotises  and  goes  to  the  Governor.  The  liquor  tax  is  now 
$300  a  year,  and  the  increase  to  $1,000  will  drive  thousands 
of  saloons  in  the  State  out  of  business.  It  is  expected  that 
at  least  half  of  the  saloons  will  be  forced  to  close  when  the 
new  law  goes  into  effect.  .  .  .  The  big  steamboat  Ply¬ 

mouth  of  the  Fall  River  Line,  while  undergoing  repairs  at 
Newport,  It.  I.,  was  burned  to  the  water’s  edge  March  27. 
One  man  lost  his  life.  The  Plymouth  was  valued  at  about 
$1,000,000.  She  was  built  16  years  ago,  but  was  still  one 
of  the  best  boats  of  the  line,  and  was  known  as  the  “Queen 
of  the  Sound.”  She  was  352  feet  over  all,  50  feet  beam  and 
10  feet  deep.  Her  gross  tonnage  was  3,370.  ...  A 

big  gas  tank  was  burned  at  Hoboken.  N.  ,T.,  March  28;  loss 
$50,000.  .  .  .  Attorney-General  Sturtevant  contemplates 

bringing  suit  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  annul  its 
charter  to  do  business  in  Wisconsin.  The  basis  of  the  action 
will  be  the  allegation  that  the  company  is  a  trust  and  oper¬ 
ates  in  violation  of  the  anti-trust  law  of  the  State. 

The  floods  in  the  Southwest  have  caused  railroad  wash-outs 
in  the  Nevada  Desert,  between  Las  Vegas  and  Caliente, 
amounting  to  $1,000,000.  .  .  .  Trial  of  the  Chicago  pack¬ 

ing  companies  under  indictment  for  entering  into  a  con¬ 
spiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  is  set  for  September  10.  .  .  . 

Municipal  operation  of  street  railways  was  repudiated  by  the 
people  of  Chicago  in  the  city  election  held  April  3  in  which 
the  proposition  was  submitted  to  a  referendum  vote  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Mueller  law.  The  vote  on  the  propo¬ 
sition,  “Shall  the  city  of  Chicago  proceed  to  operate  street 
railways?”  was:  For  the  proposition,  120,911.  Against, 
110,260.  As  the  Mueller  law  requires  that  the  proposition 
regarding  municipal  operation  of  street  railways  shall  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  not  less  than  60  per  cent  of  those  voting  on  the 
question,  the  proposed  municipal  operation  of  street  railways 
in  Chicago  was  rejected  by  this  vote,  which  lacked  17,791 
votes  of  the  requisite  60  per  cent.  Rut  by  a  majority  of 
3,339  the  people  decided  that  the  city  may  “construct,  ac¬ 
quire,  purchase,  own  and  maintain  street,  railways”  in  the 
language  of  the  ordinance  which  was  submitted  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  for  action.  The  issue  of  $75,000,000  of  street  car  cer¬ 
tificates,  as  authorized  under  the  Mueller  law,  was  approved 
by  the  vote,  which  indorsed  the  municipal  ownership  ordi¬ 
nance  passed  by  the  City  Council  on  January  18  last.  Only 
a  majority  vote  was  required  under  the  law  to  give  effect  to 
this  proposition,  and  it  was  therefore  carried.  The  high 
license  ordinance  is  assured  by  the  city  council. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. — The  Congress  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  set  in  motion 
March  27.  It  was  begun  in  a  conference  between  Represen¬ 
tative  Littlefield  of  Maine,  chairman  ;  Representative  Davis 
of  Minnesota  and  Representative  Samuel  of  Pennsylvania, 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Agricultural  Department,  on  the  one  hand  and  Secretary 
Wilson,  Assistant  Secretary  Ilays  and  other  officials  of  the 
Department  on  the  other.  The  House  investigators  spent 
about  three  hours  at  the  Department.  At  the  request  of 
Chairman  Littlefield,  Secretary  Wilson  will  at  once  forward 
to  the  House  committee  a  statement  giving  in  detail  full  in¬ 
formation  relative  to  expenditures.  This  will  be  followed 
by  hearings  before  the  committee,  at  which  Secretary  Wilson 
and  other  employees  of  the  Department  will  be  asked  to 
appear. 

THE  COAL  STRIKE. — March  29  the  anthracite  scale  com¬ 
mittee,  in  session  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  which  has  been 


formulating  a  proposition  to  submit  to  the  coal  operators, 
formally  determined  to  order  all  the  anthracite  miners  to 
quit  work  on  April  2,  and  the  order  was  sent  out  from 
headquarters  immediately.  The  chief  concern  now  of  Mit¬ 
chell  and  his  supporters  in  the  organization  is  about  finan¬ 
ces.  On  December  1  there  was  $389,000  in  the  national 
treasury  and  about  $12,000  a  month  has  been  added  to  that 
sum  from  assessment  and  taxes,  but  the  meeting  of  the 
convention  has  been  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  fund  and  there 
is  on  hand  now  only  about  $300,000.  As  soon  as  a  strike  is 
ordered  there  is  an  indigent  class  among  the  miners  who  will 
expect  to  be  provided  for,  and  if  the  strike  should  be  pro¬ 
tracted  the  number  would  be  added  to  every  day.  There 
will  be  no  income  from  the  bituminous  fields  should  the 
Pennsylvania  bituminous  miners  not  be  allowed  to  work  and 
very  little  from  them  if  they  should  continue  in  the  mines. 
'Pile  stock  of  coal  in  Indiana  is  not  large  and  the  chances  are 
that  it  would  be  soon  exhausted  in  the  absence  of  more  pro¬ 
duction.  Manufacturers  in  the  larger  cities  rarely  store  a 
great  amount  of  coal  and  the  supply  on  hand  at  the  mines 
Is  estimated  to  last  not  more  than  30  days  if  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  should  prove  to  be  large  in  the  month  of  April. 
At  all  of  the  mines  there  is  considerable  steam  coal,  but  the 
best  estimates  do  not  place  it  at.  more  than  a  60  days’  supply. 
An  organization  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  Citizens’ 
Alliance,  which  was  organized  in  the  strike  of  1902  to  pre¬ 
serve  order  in  the  anthracite  region,  is  being  projected  by 
leading  business  men  at  Tamaqua,  Pa.  The  main  object  of 
the  organization  will  be  to  take  steps  to  preserve  the  busi¬ 
ness  interests  of  the  region  by  giving  it  immunity  so  far 
as  possible  from  the  effects  of  the  constantly  recurring 
strike  agitation.  Since  1900,  it  is  contended,  the  fear  of  a 
strike  has  been  a  wet  blanket  on  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  region.  But  little  work  has  been  done  in  the  matter 
of  municipal  improvement  or  industrial  advancement.  Man¬ 
ufacturing  concerns  are  chary  of  locating  in  the  anthracite 
region,  for  they  know  not  at  what  time  a  strike  will  deprive 
them  of  fuel.  The  fact  that  the  population  of  the  anthracite 
region  is  constantly  increasing  should  make  it  a  good  field 
for  real  estate  investment  but  men  with  capital  will  not 
erect  houses  and  lease  them  when  they  have  no  assurance 
that  they  will  be  able  to  collect  their  rents  regularly.  In 
the  past  three  years  hundreds  of  business  men  have  disposed 
of  their  holdings  in  the  anthracite  region  towns  and  left  for 
new  fields. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Missouri  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  will  hold  its  Summer  meeting  at  Moberly,  Mo., 
June  12-14. 

An  agricultural  show  will  be  held  in  Lagos,  West  Africa, 
in  November,  1906,  under  the  auspices)  of  the  Lagos  Govern¬ 
ment.  Lagos  is  the  most  important  center  on  the  West 
African  coast.  It  is  bounded  on  the  southwest,  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Protectorate  of  Southern  Nigeria,  with  which  it  is  allied, 
and  the  population  of  the  Lagos  Colony  and  its  sister  pro¬ 
tectorate  may  be  stated  approximately  at  seven  millions. 
For  the  guidance  of  prospective  exhibitors  it  should  be  noted 
that  in  this  part  of  West  Africa  there  are  at  present  no 
draught  animals  working  on  the  plantations  and  farms. 
The  principal  crops  are  palm  oil  and  kernels,  rubber,  cot¬ 
ton,  corn,  cocoa,  coffee,  mahogany  and  shea  butter,  which  is 
a  butter-like  product  made  from  the  kernels  of  the  shea-tree. 

OBITUARY. — A.  Chase  Thompson,  head  of  the  Standard 
Butter  Company,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  died  February  22.  Mr. 
Thompson  was  born  at  Jacksonville,  Tompkins  county,  N.  Y., 
in  1844,  on  the  farm  of  his  father,  William  Thompson.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  village  school  and  the  Syracuse 
high  school.  After  a  number  of  years  in  the  dry  goods 
business  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Truman  began  butter-making 
in  1887.  'IYiis  partnership  existed  until  March,  1897,  when 
Mr.  Truman  withdrew  and  Mr.  Thompson  organized  the 
Standard  Butter  Company,  of  which  he  was  the  head  until 
his  death.  The  company  has  had  28  branch  creameries  in 
Tioga  and  adjoining  counties  and  rented  12  others.  The 


creamery  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  Mr.  Thompson 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Thompson  Butter  Company,  operat¬ 
ing  creameries  in  Michigan  and  Minnesota.  Mr.  Thompson 
was  in  1895  elected  president  of  the  New  York  State  Dairy¬ 
men's  Association.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Tioga  County 
Agricultural  Society  in  1878  and  1879. 


CROP  PROSPECTS . 

Southern  California  Is  having  fine  rains  this  Winter, 
and  the  prospect  never  was  better  at  this  time  of  year,  for 
good  crops.  The  live  oaks  never  looked  better.  They  always 
look  nice,  but  they  enjoy  the  rain,  and  have  such  a  clean 
bright  green  now.  Grain  and  grass  promise  a  big  harvest. 
A  large  growth  of  Alfalfa  is  ready  for  the  mower,  but  no 
weather  now  to  cure  it,  if  cut.  Much  of  the  soil  on  the  hill¬ 
sides  has  been  washed  and  gullied  from  the  heavy  rains. 
The  land  for  beans  and  corn  requires  much  tillage,  as  it  will 
soon  get  hard  and  weedy  if  not  stirred  soon  after  rain.  A 
large  acreage  will  be  planted  with  Lima  beans.  Fruit  and 
walnut  trees  are  starting  more  promptly  than  last  year. 
Lemons  have  been  paying  well  for  almost  a  year;  oranges  a 
fair  price;  in  fact  all  farm  and  orchard  products  are  selling 
well.  Real  estate  is  on  the  move  upward  and  many  im¬ 
provements  are  being  made  In  country  and  cities.  o.  N.  c. 

Carpinteria,  Cal. 

MORE  ABOUT  THE  MIDDLE  SOUTH.— On  page  254  A. 
II.  B.  asks  about  the  possibilities  of  the  Middle  South,  ma¬ 
laria,  native  labor,  etc.  This  Is  the  extreme  northeast  corner 
of  the  Southwest.  Clay  Co.,  Ark.,  is  two-thirds  river  bottom 
land  and  one-third  hills.  The  hills  are  a  part  of  Crowley's 
Ridge,  a  volcanic  or  seismic  formation  extending  from  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo.,  to  Helena,  Ark.  In  the  low  lands  mosqui¬ 
toes  and  malaria  are  common,  not  near  so  bad  on  the  hills. 
No  negroes — less  than  a  dozen  in  the  county.  Native  labor 
not  very  good,  but  wages  are  very  low,  $10  to  $15  per  month 
with  board.  Land  from  $5  to  $30  per  acre,  according  to 
nearness  to  railroad,  quality  and  amount  of  so-called  im¬ 
provements;  225  miles  from  St.  Louis  and  445  from  Chicago 
by  rail.  I  have  been  here  14  years,  and  am  satisfied  to 
stay ;  own  my  own  farm  and  don’t  want  either  to  buy  or 
sell.  A  good  fruit  and  trucking  country,  but  the  business 
is  not  yet  developed ;  will  be  soon.  w.  s. 

I’iggott,  Ark. 

MICHIGAN  GROWERS  COMBINE.— The  amalgamation  of 
the  fruit  growers  of  the  Michigan  fruit  belt  is  the  latest  move  : 
the  movement  has  been  well  advanced.  Delegates  have  been 
selected  from  each  shipping  point  whose  duties  are  to  or¬ 
ganize  in  their  several  sections.  There  will  later  on  meet 
and  lay  plans  to  improve  the  marketing  conditions  by  hav¬ 
ing  one  central  officer  who  will  keep  each  locality 
informed  as  to  the  movement  of  the  crop  to  the 
several  markets  from  day  to  day.  The  western  Michi¬ 
gan  growers  of  fruit  also  want  to  organize  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  so-called  shark  commission  men,  who 
send  buyers  into  the  territory  and  cut  prices.  The  growers 
have  for  some  time  realized  that  they  are  victims  because 
they  do  not  keep  in  touch  with  the  prevailing  outside  mar¬ 
kets  by  daily  reports.  No  trust  is  anticipated  to  boost 
trices,  the  idea  only  being  to  get  fair  treatment.  The  out- 
ook  for  a  largo  crop  of  peaches  in  this  immediate  vicinity 
is  not  encouraging,  in  fact  the  reverse.  Early  varieties  of 
peached  are  badly  injured.  It  is  too  early  to  tell  the  result 
of  the  apple  crop,  but  the  outlook  is  more  encouraging. 
Spraying  has  commenced.  But  few  1905  apples  are  in  the 
market  and  the  price  soars  higher  each  week.  There  are 
thousands  of  bushels  of  potatoes  in  the  hands  of  the  stor¬ 
age  people  and  farmers,  and  to  expect  anything  like  the 
realization  in  prices  of  75  cents  or  better  is  out  of  the 
question.  Prices  to-day  are  weak  at  50  cents.  q. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


SUCCESS  MANURE  SPREADER 


There  are  not  so  many  new  features,  but  lots 
of  valuable  old  ones. 

You  know  the  Success  is  the  spreader  that 
literally  grew.  Not  the  kind  thatsome  “genius" 
made  in  a  day.  Nearly  30  years  developing. 

Its  principles  and  its  making  are  right  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  proven  to  be  right. 

That  can’t  bo  said  or  all  spreaders. 

Take  strength,  for  an  example. 

We  are  not  guessing  at  necessities  when  we 
put  a  larger  axle  in  the  Success  than  is  found  in 
any  other  spreader.  We  know  from  experience. 

So  with  the  frame.  We  make  it  of  second 
growth  white  ash. 

Not  every  builder  appreciates  the  wracking 
and  jolting  that  a  spreader  frame  has  to  stand. 
We  do.  So  we  make  it  of  just  as  toughmateri- 
al  and  just  as  substantial  as  is  possible. 

And  so  on  all  the  way  through. 

KEMP  ©.  BURPEE  MFG.  CO., 


We've  demonstrated  that  the  beater  drive 
chain  absolutely  must  be  direct  working  to 
avoid  breakage.  Note  the  steel  pin  chain. 

The  harpoon  teeth  on  end  of  beater  are  a  val¬ 
uable  feature.  They  cut  the  straw  and  keep 
beater  ends  clean. 

Whatever  feature  you  find  on  the  Success,  be 
sure  that  it  is  a  necessary  feature.  Here  are  a 
few: 

— Solid  steel  brace  from  axle  onds  to  beater  ends. 

—Force  feed  of  bottom— locked  going  up  or  down  hill. 

— Adjustable  pulverizer— make  line  or  coarse  as 
wanted. 

—Superior  change  of  feed  device,  etc., etc. 

These  are  not  mere  talking  points.  The  Success  is 
aspreuder  of  essentials.  You  can  appreciate  every  one 
of  them  if  you've  ever  had  experience  with  spreaders. 

The  thing  to  dots  to  know  them  all  or  to  know  as 
much  about  them  all  as  possible  before  you  buy. 

Our  spreader  book  tells  the  story  truthfully.  It’s 
yours  for  the  asking,  free. 

Box  38.  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


The  Carey  Roof  cannot  catch  fire  from  falling-  sparks,  blow  off, 
rust,  rot,  melt  or  develop  leaks.  It  defies  the  elements.  Once  on, 
your  roofing  troubles  end.  leasts  as  long-  as  the  roof-boards  hold. 

CAREY’S  -S  ROOFING 

is  the  oldest  and  best  composition  roofing  for  NEW  buildings.  You  or  your  farm  hand 
may  easily  apply  it  over  your  LEAKY  shingle  or  hole-pierced  metal  roof. 
l  have  covered  old  shingles  with  it,  making  a  perfect  roof"—J,  It.  JUNQBLUTH,  Arlington  Farm,  Neb, 

Carey’s i  Roofing  is  composed  of  an  always  flexlblo  asphalt  body  of  cement,  with  a  heavy 
woolen  felt  foundation  and  strong  burlap,  firmly  Imbedded  into  the  upper  surface — all  com¬ 
pressed  Into  compact  and  practically  Indestructible  sheets.  Tho  Carey  Patent  Lap  protects  from 
sun-rays  and  rust,  the  nails  driven  in  to  stag,  Insuring  a  permanent,  waterproof,  smooth  union. 

to  farmers  at  manufacturers’  prices  from  warehouses  conveniently  located  all 
Sdww  o  United  States  and  Canada,  insuring  lowest  freight  rates.  Write  to-day  for 
r  KLE  faample  of  Carey  Roofing  and  interesting  booklet. 


THE  PHILIP  CAREY  MFG.  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

General  Offices  and  F actories :  42  Wayne  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  O. 


THE  MAYFLOWER 


MANURE  SPREADER 

EASY  TO  OPERATE 

The  construction  is  so  simple  and  durable  that  It  never  gives 
any  trouble.  The  driver  eompletely  controls  the  feed  from  hla 
seat  without  stopping  the  machine.  Wrought  steel  wheels 
with  wide  tires.  Can  be  turned  In  its  own  length. 

EASY  TO  LOAD 

The  wagon  Is  built  very  low  and  can  bo  loaded  ipiloUj  and 
easily. 

EASY  TO  BUY 

The  enormoui  saving  In  time  and  labor,  its  superiority  over 
others,  make  it  an  Investment  that  pays  for  Itself  In  a  short 
Tho  price  Is  so  reaso-nble  that  you  can  hardly  afford 
be  without  It.  Booklet  free  upon  request,  describing  the 
Mayflower  Manure  Spreader  and  giving  prices. 

c0^  (jo 


CORTLAND  1HPLBHKNT  i 


Cortland,  R.  Y. 


There  is 
No  Other 

KEMR 


FNo  man  In 
tho  Manure 
Spreader 
Business  has 
any  rightful  claim 
V  to  tho  name  "Kemp” 
excepting  our  Mr. 
Joseph  8.  Kemp,  tho 
first  man  to  contruct  a 
successful  manure  spread¬ 
er.  Since  1875  to  this  very 
day  every  manure  spreader 
no  matter  what  name,  has  been 
built  on  the  mechanical  princi¬ 
ples  which  Mr.  Kemp  studied  out 
and  made  practical.  Consequently 
Mr.  Kemp  has  Incorporated  every 
notable  Improvement  in  his  latest  re¬ 
markable  money-savor 


J.S.KEMP 
FATHER 
OF  ALL 
MANURE 
SPREADERS 


EMP’S 

20TH  CENTURY 
SPREADER 

^We  cannot  tell  you  about  this  great  ma¬ 
chine  here  but  urge  you  to  send  Immedt. 
otelyforour  free,  illustrated  catalog.  It’s 
full  of  pictures  and  extended  explana¬ 
tions  proving  that  this  machine  will 
surprise  you  in  cutting  your  labof 
bill  in  half,  in  increasing  tne  fertility 
of  your  land  and  in  making  youf 
crops  heavier  and  more  salable. 
TO-DAY’S  the  day  to  write  fof 
this  free,  money-making  book. 
No.A-7. 

LThe  J.  S.  KEMP 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


April  14, 


[  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

MEMORIES. 

I  remember,  I  remember 
The  gowns  I  used  to  wear ; 

The  yellow-figured  jaconet, 

The  purple-sprigged  mohair. 

They  always  were  a  bit  too  long, 

Or  else  not  long  enough ; 

And  often,  in  the  latter  case, 
rieced  out  with  different  stuff. 

I  remember,  I  remember 
The  roses,  red  and  white, 

Upon  my  bayadere  barege, — 

(It  must  have  been  a  sight!) 

My  solferino  balzarine, — 

My  lilac  satinet, — 

AVe  gave  that  to  an  orphan  child. 

(The  child  is  living  yet!) 

I  remember.  I  remember 
My  magenta  wool  delaine ; 

My  salmon  taglioni  too, 

(’Twas  lined  with  satin  jean.) 

My  lovely  light  blue  empress  cloth. 

Picked  out  with  bands  of  dove, 

I  wore  the  night  Joe  came  to  call 
And  told  me  of  his  love. 

I  remember,  I  remember 

Those  gowns  so  quaint  and  queer ; 

I  wore  them  with  a  happy  heart 
For  many  a  happy  year. 

I  have  an  ivory  satin  now. 

Embroidered  fair  with  pearl ; 

But,  ah,  I’m  farther  off  from  Heaven 
Than  when  I  w.as  a  girl. 

— Carolyn  Wells,  in  Good  Housekeeping  for 
April. 

Cotton  prints  are  among  the  fabrics 
•offered  for  making  kimonos,  and  dressing 
gowns ;  they  are  like  a  smooth  soft- 
finished  cambric,  printed  in  gay  figures, 
flowers,  butterflies,  Japanese  maidens,  etc., 
very  bright  and  oriental.  This  material 
also  makes  a  nice  covering  for  porch 
cushions,  or  may  be  used  as  bedroom 
draperies.  It  is  27  inches  wide,  and  costs 
25  cents  a  yard. 

* 

Last  year  we  covered  a  bedroom  floor 
with  blue  denim,  and  were  delighted  with 
the  effect;  it  looked  so  clean  and  Summery 
with  white  furniture,  and  was  easily  swept. 
But  alas,  that  blue  denim,  which  in  the  old 
days  of  vegetable  dyes  would  have  been 
a  permanent  color,  has  faded  out  evenly 
to  a  sad  lead  color  and  must  now  give 
way  to  matting.  The  room  is  very  light 
and  sunny,  as  every  bedroom  ought  to  be ; 
where  the  denim  is  used  as  stair-covering 
in  a  hall  without  direct  sunlight  it  fades 
very  little,  and  we  greatly  prefer  it  to 
stair  carpet.  Of  course  the  stairs  are  well 
padded. 

Elbow  sleeves  and  long-wristed  gloves 
have  brought  bracelets  back  into  vogue, 
mid  all  sorts  of  old  styles  are  being  re¬ 
vived,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  women 
who  have  such  ornaments  stored  away. 
Bangles,  plain  bands  and  chain  bracelets 
are  all  in  style;  the  handsomest  of  the 
novelties  are  new  designs  in  chains  with 
jeweled  links.  The  round  necks  and  Dutch 
collars  that  are  to  be  worn  so  much  this 
Spring  and  Summer  will  renew  the  de¬ 
mand  for  strings  of  beads  and  close-fitting 
necklets.  All  these  are  attractive  styles, 
and  all  add  another  item  of  expense  to 

the  feminine  wardrobe. 

* 

As  a  nutritious  soup  without  meat  cream 
of  egg  may  be  recommended :  Slice  a 
medium-sized  onion  into  a  quart  of  milk 
and  bring  the  milk  to  the  scalding  point 
in  a  double  boiler.  Strain  out  the  onion 
and  return  the  milk  to  the  kettle  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  flour  that  has  been  rubbed 
to  a  paste  with  the  same  quantity  of 
butter.  Stir  to  a  smooth  cream-like  soup, 
and  just  before  serving  season  with  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  three  shakes  of 
pepper.  Chop  coarsely,  the  white  of  four 
or  five  hard-boiled  eggs  and  add  to  the 
soup.  When  ready  to  serve  sprinkle  each 
portion  with  the  grated  yolks. 

* 

The  oyster  season  is  nearly  over,  but  ?n 
oyster  omelet  in  Baltimore  style  is  worth 
trying.  Six  oysters  are  stewed  in  their 
own  liquor  for  five  minutes  and  then  re¬ 
moved.  The  liquid  is  thickened  with  a 


walnut  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  seasoned 
with  salt  and  cayenne  and  beaten  to  a 
cream.  The  oysters  are  then  chopped, 
added  to  the  sauce  and  simmered  unt  1 
it  thickens.  Four  eggs  are  beaten  lightly, 
a  tablespoon ful  of  cream  is  added,  then 
turned  into  a  hot  pan  and  fried  to  a  golden 
brown.  The  oysters  are  folded  within  the 
omelet  before  it  is  removed  from  the  pan, 

and  the  remaining  sauce  poured  around  it. 

* 

The  death  of  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney, 
the  author,  was  announced  at  her  home 
at  Milton,  Mass.,  March  21.  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
ney  will  be  regretted  keenly  by  thousands 
of  young  people,  who  have  found  both 
pleasure  and  profit  in  her  wholesome  pages. 
She  was  born  in  Boston  in  1842,  and  leaves 
one  son,  four  grandchildren,  and  one 
great-grandchild.  When  we  consider  the 
flood  of  literary  trash  too  often  listed 
among  “best-selling  books,”  the  false  sen¬ 
timent  and  warped  ideals,  even  where 
there  are  not  warped  morals  too,  we  have 
reason  to  fell  very  grateful  to  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
ney.  She  made  young  people  see  the 
pleasures  and  duties  of  simple  home  life 
with  an  added  interest,  and  her  influence 
was  ever  on  the  side  of  all  things  of 
good  report.  Whatever  her  place  in  liter¬ 
ature,  her  lasting  monument  will  be  found 
in  the  young  lives  she  has  molded  to  a 
higher  appreciation  of  their  duty  to  home 
and  friends.  _ 

Canned  Fresh  Rhubarb. 

On  page  232  the  small  garden  man  gives 
his  experience  and  tells  how  to  have  pie 
plant  in  Winter.  That  may  be  a  man’s 
way  but  I  can  give  a  much  better  one 
that  I  have  used  for  years  with  perfect 
satisfaction.  Cut  your  pieplant  when  it 
is  well  grown,  in  small  pieces  as  if  for 
pies  or  stewing,  pack  the  same  in  jars 
as  tightly  as  you  can,  then  cover  with 
clear,  cold  water  until  the  jar  is  full  and 
seal  up  tight  as  usual.  When  ready  to 
use  it  pour  off  half  the  water  and  put 
the  pie  plant  in  the  pie  without  stewing. 
Add  plenty  of  sugar  with  lemon,  etc.,  to 
taste.  Bake  in  a  deep  dish  in  a  brisk 
oven  and  you  will  find  it  makes  a  better 
pie  than  fresh  rhubarb  ever  made,  as  the 
soaking  so  long  in  water  takes  off  the 
raw  acid  taste.  If  properly  done  it  will 
keep  for  years.  I  am  using  some  this 
Winter  that  1  put  up  over  three  years  ago. 
To  anyone  who  is  fond  of  rhubarb 
stewed  this  makes  a  great  luxury  in 
Spring  when  fresh  fruits  are  scarce. 

_  a.  j.  c. 

Easy  Ways  With  Geraniums. 

Wc  have  had  excellent  success  with 
geraniums  handled  in  this  simple  fashion 
Turn  all  Winter-grown  plants  out  into 
the  border  when  danger  of  frost  is  over. 
At  that  time  break  several  cuttings  from 
each  sort  and  set  these  in  the  ground  near 
the  parent  plant.  Firm  the  soil  close 
about  the  base  of  the  cuttings,  and  with 
the  coolness  and  moisture  of  that  season 
and  some  shade  from  the  larger  plant 
nearly  all  will  strike  root.  They  will  not 
make  very  large  tops,  or  give  many 
blooms,  but  by  September  they  will  have 
a  fine  root  development.  Pot  in  three-inch 
crocks  and  you  have  excellent  specimens 
for  Winter  flowering,  almost  as  good  for 
busy  people  and  perhaps  better  than  those 
cared  for  in  pots  and  disbudded  and 
watered  all  Summer.  The  border  plants 
are  absolutely  no  trouble,  and  as  each 
cutting  stands  near  its  blossoming  parent 
you  are  at  no  loss  as  to  what  colors  and 
varieties  you  are  saving. 

A  shelf  full  of  these  stock  young  plants 
kept  in  a  sunny  window  where  there  is  no 
coal  gas  can  be  depended  upon  for  Win¬ 
ter  blossoms.  Sometimes  there  is  an  un¬ 
used  chamber  whose  temperature  never 
falls  below  freezing,  and  there  one  may 
grow  bouquets  for  the  dining-table  or  the 
sitting-room.  Even  one  large  head  of 


bloom  with  two  or  three  pretty  zonal 
leaves  in  a  slender  vase  of  clear  glass  is 
often  prettier  than  a  whole  windowful  of 
scraggly,  blossomless  plants.  As  a  Sum¬ 
mer  bedder  the  scarlet  geranium  needs  no 
one’s  recommendation,  for  it  is  a  favorite 
everywhere,  and  seems  to  grow  in  popu¬ 
larity  every  season. 

PRUDENCE  PRIMROSE. 


Flower  Notes. 


Last  year  I  decided  to  raise  some 
bachelors’  buttons.  The  flowers  proved 
so  satisfactory  that  I  recommend  this  old- 
fashioned  flower  as  one  of  the  easiest  to 
care  for,  as  well  as  one  of  the  freest 
bloomers.  Even  when  slighted,  it  goes  on 
cheerfully  bearing  its  wealth  of  neat  blos- 
some.  I  had  one  bed  of  mixed  colors, 
various  shades  of  lavender,  pink  and 
white.  The  prettiest  collection  was  a  small 
clump  in  another  bed  of  the  variety  Kais¬ 
er  Wilhelm.  The  color  was  exquisite,  a 
deep  blue  of  great  richness.  As  this 
shade  is  not  found  in  many  varieties  of 
flowers,  it  is  well  worth  raising  on  that 
account.  The  bachelors’  button  is  known 
also  as  Centaurea,  cornflower  and  blue¬ 
bottle.  They  are  free  bloomers.  The 
stems  are  long  and  stiff  enough  to  make 
them  admirable  as  cut  flowers. 

A  fine  contrast  to  the  bachelors’  buttons 
was  afforded  by  plants  of  the  calliopsis, 
mixed  varieties.  These  are  also  plants  of 
easy  culture.  The  flowers  were  of  various 
colors  and  markings.  Here  were  golden 
yellow,  there  velvety  maroon,  and  some 
yonder  had  touches  of  a  warm  brown. 
The  flowers  are  borne  freely,  as  well  as 
for  a  long  period.  They  are  excellent  for 
cut  flowers. 

I  invested  in  a  package  of  Clarkia  for 
the  first  and  last  time.  The  flowers  were 
of  various  shades  of  pink  and  red,  ar¬ 
ranged  on  the  plants  as  the  balsams,  but 
far  smaller.  As  cut  flowers  I  found  them 
a  failure.  Those  of  a  delicate  shade  of 
pink,  however,  made  a  pretty  spot  in  the 
garden.  Helen  c.  Andrews. 

Summer  Sausage. 

For  putting  up  Summer  sausage  use 
any  recipe  you  like  best,  but  use  cloth 
casings  made  from  muslin,  casings  to  have 
a  diameter  of  three  to  four  inches,  and 
length  to  fit  a  baking  pan.  Casings  arc 
easily  made  with  sewing  machine.  Smoke 
the  finished  sausage  to  your  heart’s  con¬ 
tent.  After  smoking  let  sausage  dry  suffi¬ 
ciently,  which  takes  four  or  five  weeks, 
depending  on  where  hung  to  dry.  The 
sausage  should  be  fit  for  eating,  which 
can  readily  be  ascertained  by  cutting  one 
through.  When  dry  enough  melt  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  paraffin — about  one-half  pound 
for  a  dozen  sausages — put  in  baking  pan. 
then  place  the  sausages  therein  and  roll 
about  in  the  hot  paraffin,  one  at  a  time. 
Hang  up  in  a  dry  place  and  they  will 
keep  nicely  and  indefinitely. 

MRS.  KATIE  REITZ. 


THE  BEST  COOKING  RANGE 

MADE 

Sold  for  Cash 
or  on  Monthly 
Payments. 

$1<)  to  $20 
Saved. 


Freight 

Paid. 


Clapp’s 
Ideal  Steel 
Range 

i k  not  50  per  cent  better  than  others.  My  superior  location  on 
I,ake  Eric,  where  Iron,  steel,  coal,  freights  ami  skilled  labor  are 
cheaper  and  best,  enables  me  to  furnish  a  TOP  NOTCH  Etc.! 
Range  at  ft  clean  saving  of  $10  to  *20.  Send  for  free  catalogues 
oflive  distinct  Hues,  50  styles  and  sizes,  with  or  without  reser¬ 
voir,  for  city,  town  or  country  use. 

CHESTER  D  CLAPP,  602  Summit  St„  Toledo,  Ohio. 
(Practical  Steel  Range  Man.) 


Ridels 

•  copyrighted 


REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 


Work  That 
Pays  Well 

No  work  so  quickly 
develops  poise,  self-reli¬ 
ance,  ease,  ability  to  grasp 
situations,  instinct  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the 
moment,  and  capacity  to 
meet  men  and  women 
on  their  own  ground  as 
salesmanship.  And  no 
salesmanship  is  more 
agreeable,  more  highly 
respected,  more  sincerely 
esteemed,  nor,  propor¬ 
tionately,  better  paid, 
than  for  The  Ladies* 
Home  Journal  and  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

The  Ladies*  Home 
Journal  has  over  a  million 
circulation.  TheSaturday 
Evening  Post  has  done 
more  to  inspire  Ameri¬ 
can  manhood  and  en¬ 
courage  it  to  its  best 
development  than  any 
other  American  periodi¬ 
cal  since  the  day  of 
George  William  Curtis 
and  Harpers’  Weekly. 
It  is  a  beautifully  printed 
and  illustrated  magazine 
with  a  circulation  of 
about  three-quarters  of 
a  million  copies  every 
week. 

We  will  advise  vou. 
Write  to  us. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
1586-E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TELEPHONES 

FOR  FARMERS’  LINES 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer.  Build 
your  own  lines.  Bookof  instruction- 
for  lOc.in  stamps.  Write  nearest  ollict 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO. 
153  St.  Clair  St. .Cleveland,  O. 
440  Maine  St.,  Dallas,  Texas. 


H 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs,  any 
height  up  to  6  ft.  for 
Parks.  Our  price,  freight 
paid,  will  i  .ter  t  you. 

Cyclone  Fen  e  Co., 

Waukegan,  111. 

Holly,  Mich.  Cleveland,  0 


30  DAYS 
FREE 
TRIAL 


POLUHBIA'SPECIAU 

Xvaluee 
^  ever  were 

w#  offered  than 

those  shown  in 
our  FREE  Catalog  of 
COLUMBIA  VEHICLES 
r-  cu,.  Harness,  sold  at  our  Fac- 
r ■  tory-to-Farmer  prices,  covered 
by  our  two  years’  guarantee. 
^  'Don’t  delay  writing  for  it. 

„  Columbia  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co. 

808  Vandalia  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Gold  Coin  Ranges 

q’  n  I  r,  nt/\1  I  lr  /a  ...  1  I M  n  aP  O  X- ..  -  „  ..  J  ■  »  _  . 


Our  patent  grate  free 


FREIGHT 

-  _  - - - 0 - PAID 

This  well-known  line  of  Stoves  and  Ranges  which  has  been  gtandard 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  we  will  sell  direct  to  the  user  at 

Wholesale  Prices 

safely  delivered,  freight  prepaid,  highly  polished,  i,ady  to 
put  in  your  home,  with  the  privilege  of 

A  YEAR’S  FREE  TRIAL 

Return  stove  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfied  and  wo  will  return 
your  money  at  once.  Gold  Coin  is  the  first  Standard  Trade-Marked 
stove  ever  offered  at  the  wholesale  price.  Write  for  our  Free  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  It  tells  all  about  stoves,  and  gives  wholesale  price  on  each. 

THE  GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  S  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

(Successor  to  Bussey  &  McLeod,  Est.  I860; 


1906. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Bread-Mixing  Machines. 

Having  seen  Charity  Sweetheart’s  in¬ 
quiry  concerning  bread-mixing  machines, 
I  thought  I  would  give  her  and  possibly 
other  readers  the  benefit  of  a  little  exper¬ 
ience.  Bread-mixing  machine  are,  so  far 
as  1  can  judge,  all  right.  They  do  the 


32  to  40  bust. 


work  they  are  advertised  to  do,  viz.,  mix 
the  bread.  But  they  have  also  to  be 
washed,  dried  and  kept  absolutely  clean. 
Now,  Charity  Sweetheart,  before  you  buy 
a  machine,  try  the  following  plan  several 
times:  If  you  make  bread  with  a  sponge 
set  it  in  the  afternoon  as  usual,  or  if  you 
are  accustomed  to  knead  yeast,  flour,  etc., 
all  up  at  once,  follow  your  usual  rule,  but 
instead  of  kneading  simply  mix  the  mass 
with  a  long-handled  spoon  or  with  one 
hand,  for  about  two  minutes,  or  until  you 
are  sure  everything  is  thoroughly  mixed. 
Then  set  to  rise  over  night ;  mold  into 
loaves  as  usual  when  light,  adding  a  little 
more  Hour  if  necessary.  The  bread-mix¬ 
ing  machines  work  on  this  principal, — the 
two  to  three  minutes’  turning  of  the  handle 
simply  mixes,  not  kneads,  thoroughly.  A 
spoon  or  your  hand  is  less  expensive 
than  a  machine  and  easier  to  keep  clean. 
Besides  when  bread  is  raised  in  a  bread 
pan  it  can  be  molded  into  loaves  right  in 
the  pan.  When  raised  in  the  machine  a 
molding  board  has  to  be  used,  as  the 
shape  of  the  machine  prevents  easy  han¬ 
dling  of  the  dough.  This  plan,  which  has 
been  followed  in  our  family  for  some  time, 
originated  with  a  cook  who  is  noted  for 
her  bread,  and  who  adopted  it,  after  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  machine,  as  being  easier, 
and  giving  the  same  results.  Scientifically 
considered  kneading  is  needless,  sufficient 
mixing  to  exclude  the  air  combined  with 


6293  Seven  Gored  Tucked  Skirt. 
22  to  30  waist. 


warm  temperature,  and  time,  being  the 
only  requisites  for  the  fermentation  of 
yeast.  E  P  N 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  quite  true  as  to  the 
method,  but  with  a  spoon  it  is  impossible 


wash ;  nothing  but  the  bowl  and  the  curved 
rod  that  does  the  mixing;  we  had  never 
learned  to  mold  the  loaves  without  a 
board.  One  of  our  friends  always  mixes 
her  bread  with  the  spoon,  as  described, 
but  when  risen  it  is  not  stiff  enough  to 
mold  on  a  board,  and  she  ladles  it  into 
the  tins.  It  is  light,  but  excessively  por¬ 
ous,  with  the  peculiar  texture  usually  as¬ 
sociated  with  over-rising.  We  think  the 
cook  who  finds  spoon-mixing  easier  than 
the  use  of  the  mixer  must  make  her  bread 
this  way,  or  be  more  muscular  than  the 
average,  though  we  have  known  domes¬ 
tics  who  insisted  on  going  back  to  the  old 

way.  Personally,  we  shall  cling  to  the 
mixer.  _ 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

Arrangements  of  tucks  and  insertion 
make  some  of  the  prettiest  thin  waists. 
In  the  illustration  dotted  Swiss  is  trimmed 
with  German  Valenciennes  insertion  and 
the  cuffs  are  tucked  on  horizontal  lines, 
bu  these  details  are  optional,  as  the  cuffs 
can  be  made  plain  or  of  an  all-over  material 
if  preferred.  The  waist  consists  of  the 
front  and  the  backs  with  the  yoke,  which 
is  pointed  at  the  front  and  round  at  the 
back.  The  waist  is  tucked  and  joined  to 
the  yoke  and  the  seam  is  entirely  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  trimming.  The  closing  is 
made  invisibly  at  the  back  and  the  neck 
is  finished  with  a  stock.  The  sleeves  are 
snugly  fitted  at  their  lower  portions  and 
full  above.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  3p2  yards 
31,  3  yards  27  or  1)4  yards  44  inches  wide 
with  6(4  yards  of  banding  for  trimming. 
The  pattern  5304  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32, 
34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measure;  price 
10  cents. 

The  full  skirt,  tucked  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  not  alone  continues  a  favorite  but 
promises  to  be  one  for  piany  months  to 
come.  Illustrated  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  attractive  of  the  new  models  that 
is  adapted  to  all  the  lighter  weight  sea¬ 
sonable  materials.  The  skirt  is  made  in 
seven  gores,  the  front  one  being  plain,  and 
is  laid  in  tucks  which  form  groups,  each 
alternate  one  extending  over  the  hips  only. 
The  fullness  at  the  back  is  laid  in  inverted 
plaits.  When  liked  the  skirt  can  be  cut 
off  in  walking  length.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
(without  folds)  is  10  yards  27,  9(4  yards 
36  or  5(4  yards  44  inches  wide.  The 
pattern  5293  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22.  24,  26, 
28  and  30  inch  waist  measure,  price  10 
cents. 

Cocoanut  Pudding. — One-half  cupful  of 
cocoanut,  one-half  cupful  of  bread  crumbs, 
one  pint  of  milk,  one  egg,  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  butter,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar 
and  one  level  saltspoonful  of  salt.  Soak 
the  bread  crumbs  and  cocoanut  in  the  milk 
for  three  hours;  mash  the  bread  fine,  and 
add  the  sugar,  salt  and  melted  butter. 
Beat  the  white  and  yolk  of  the  egg  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  add  first  the  yolk  and  then  the 
white,  stirring  well.  Place  all  in  a  well 
buttered  pudding  dish  and  bake  half  an 
hour.  Serve  hot  without  sauce. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  .you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


WANT  AND  NEED. 

There’s  a  big  difference 
between  what  a  baby  wants 
and  what  he  needs  Deny 
him  the  one,  give  him  the 
other.  Most  babies  need 
Scott’s  Emulsion  —  it's  the 
right  thing  for  a  baby.  It 
contains  a  lot  of  strength¬ 
building  qualities  that  their 
food  may  not  contain.  After 
a  while  they  get  to  want  it. 
Why  ?  Because  it  makes 
them  comfortable.  Those 
dimples  and  round  cheeks 
mean  health  and  ease.  Scott’s 
Emulsion  makes  children 
easy;  keeps  them  so,  too. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


EDdystoNE 

PRINTS 


Simpson  -  Eddystone 

Solid  Blacks 

Why  have  they  been  the  standard 
dress-goods  for  more  than  sixty  years  ? 

Honest  making  —  the  best  that 
human  knowledge  dictates ;  staunch 
materials;  absolutely  fast  colors. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Simpson- Eddy  stone  Solid  Blacks . 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


The  Eddyston  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers;  Philadelphia 


Use  It  a  Month 

FREE 


We  will  ship  this 
piano  to  any  re¬ 
sponsible  person 
for  30  days’  trial, 
test,  and  comparison  with  any  other  piano 
at  any  price.  If  it  pleases  you,  buy  it ; 
if  not,,  the  trial  costs  you  nothing.  This 
piano  is  a  beautiful  instrument,  cased  in 
finest  oak,  walnut  or  mahogany,  and  its 
design  and  finish  are  duplicated  in  few 
$600  pianos.  Tone  is  superb,  action  the 
finest  French  repeating,  7  i-j  octaves. 
Our  price  is  $165  cash.  Can  be  bought 
by  small  monthly  payments. 

GUARANTEED  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 

No  piano  for  less  money  can  be  safely 
guaranteed  for  so  long  a  time.  We  have 
been  selling  pianos  for  forty  years,  and  our 
guarantee  of  quality  goes  with  every  piano. 

Your  old  piano  or  organ  taken  in  ex¬ 
change  at  a  liberal  allowance. 

We  sell  this  piano  at  a  wdiolesale  price 
— because  direct  from  our  factory. 

Ask  your  Bank  about  our  responsibility. 

Write  for  illustrated  piano  book.  It 
explains  how  we  eliminate  all  risk  from 
piano-buying  by  mail. 

C.  J.  HEPPE  &  SON, 

6th  and  Thompson  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Don’t  Get  Wet! 

TOWER’S  SLICKERS 
will  keep  you  dry  as 
nothing  else  will,  because 
they  are  the  product  of 
the  best  materials  and 
seventy  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  manufacturing. 


A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 
Boston,  U.S.A. 

TOWER  CANADIAN  CO.,  Ltd. 
Toronto,  Can. 
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Rider  Agents  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
1006  model.  Write  for  Special  Offer. 
Finest  (iunranteed  /)  d  _ 

1906  Models  *P  It# 

with  Coaster-Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1904  &  1905  Models  -jr  dn  It  1 9 
all  of  best  makes  *  *t#  iff  m  eS 
BOO  Second-Hand  Wheels 
All  Makes  and  ^  O  dn  (PO 

Models,  good  as  new  V  1 1#  yf  O 

Great  Factory  Clearing:  Sale. 
We  Ship  on  Approval  without  a  cent 
deposit,  pay  the  freight  and  allow 
TEN  bAYS’  FREE  TRIAD. 
Tires, coaster-brakes,  sundries,  etc. 
half  usual  prices.  Do  not  buy  till 
you  get  our  catalogs.  Write  at  once. 

MEAD  CYCJLE  CO.,  Dept.w  eo, Chicago 


How  to  Get  5% 

VOU  probably  have  often  desired  better  return  on 

1  your  savings  than  3#  or  4  4.  But  you  wanted  to 
be  sure.  Let  us  show  you  how,  for  over  12 

Assets 

$1,750,000 
Surplus  and  Profits 
*150,000 

counts  of  patrons  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  we  have  never 
paid  less  than  54. 

Your  money  will  be  in  care¬ 
ful  hands,  free  from  specula¬ 
tion,  earning  54  Per  Year, 
reckoned  for  every  day,  no 
matter  when  received  or  when 
withdrawn. 

A  strong,  progressive  insti¬ 
tution,  ably  managed,  under 
supervision  of  New  York 
Banking  Department. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Industrial  Savings  and 
Loan  Co., 

5  TIMK8  BLDO.,  BROADWAY, NEW  YORK. 

La  «£)] 

MIXED  FARMING 

Wheat  Raising 
Ranching 

Three  great  pursuits  have  again 
shown  wonderful  results  on  the 


HOMESTEAD  LANDS 

WESTERN 
CANADA 

Magnificent  Climate — F armers  plowing 
in  their  shirt  sleeves  in  the  middle  of 
November. 

“All  are  bound  to  bo  more  than 
pleased  with  the  final  results  of  the 
past  season’s  harvests.”—  Kxtraet. 

Coal,  wood,  water,  hay  in  abundance- 
schools,  churches,  markets  convenient. 

This  is  the  ora  of  *1.00  wheat. 

Apply  for  information  to  Supt.  of  Im¬ 
migration,  Ottawa,  Can.;  or  to 

1  HON.  DUNCAN,  Canadian  (Jovernment  Agent 
Syracuse  lituk  Building,  SYRACUSE,  N,  X. 

Mention  this  paper. 


COLORADO 


Where  Land  Yields 

Twice  Its  Cost  in  the  First  Year 


■ 
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UNION 

PACIFIC 


Will  you,  Mr.  Farmer,  if  you  find  it  a 
hard  matter  to  much  more  than  “make 
ends  meet’’  just  reason  out  this  propo¬ 
sition? 

The  land  in  South  Platte  Valley, 

Colorado,  yields  20  tons  of  sugar  beets 
to  the  acre  every  year — sure  crop,  never 
a  failure.  Choice  land  ready  for  plow¬ 
ing  averages  $40  per  acre.  40  acres, 

costing  $1600.00  will  yield  800  tons  of  sugar  beets  a  year — worth 
$4,000.00.  And  the  Sugar  Factory  on  the  ground  will  contract 
right  now  to  pay  you  $5.00  a  ton  for  all  the  beets  you  can  raise 
for  3  years  and  a  field  superintendent  of  the  sugar  factory  will 
visit  you  several  times  a  week  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  experience 
in  beet  culture  and  help  you  install  proper  methods  to  insure  20- 
ton-to-the-acre  crops. 

Will  you  just  sit  right  down  now  and  write  to  the 

UNION  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

for  their  South  Platte  Valley  folder  full  of  valuable  information  that  will  enable 
any  man  with  agricultural  experience,  a  little  capital  and  plenty  of  “hustle”  to 
acquire  a  fortune  in  a  few  years? 

Address  E.  L.  LOMAX,  G.  P.  A.,  Omaha,  Neb.  ^ 


■ 
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Sugar  Basis 
20  Ton* 

Alfalfa 

8  Tons 

Potatooa 
260  Bu. 

Corn  60  Bu. 

Whoal 

40  Bu. 

Oafa  60  Bu. 

Barley 

60  Bu. 


to  give  the  leverage  obtained  by  the  mix¬ 
er,  and  the  dough  cannot  be  mixed  as 
stiflf;  even  a  heavy  iron  spoon  may  be 
bent  out  of  shape  by  such  mixing,  and  the 
strain  on  the  operator’s  wrist  is  severe. 
T  be  utility  of  the  bread-mixer  is  in  re¬ 
lieving  one  from  this  muscular  exertion. 
1  here  is  no  complicated  mechanism  to 


Jayne’s  Tonic  Ye  rmiftide 

gives  rosy  cheeks  and  act’iva  health  to  pale,  sickly  children.*^ 
And  it  is  good  for  their  elders,  too. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  it 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  April  7.  1906,  wholesale  except  other¬ 
wise  noted.  The  prices  of  grain,  butter, 
cheese  and  eggs  are  based  on  the  official 
figures  of  the  Produce  and  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
changes,  with  such  revisions  as  outside  deals 
noted  appear  to  warrant.  Prices  of  other 

products  are  from  reports  of  dealers,  inqui¬ 
ries  and  observation  of  sales  in  the  various 
market  sections.  Where  possible  these  fig¬ 
ures  are  the  average  of  several  sales. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern.  Duluth 

Inspection  .  —  @  89 

No.  2,  red,  choice .  —  @  88  V2 

No.  1,  Macaroni .  —  @  89% 

Rye .  —  @  63 

Corn .  —  @  52 

Oats  .  —  @  36 

Barley  .  45  (5>  52 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

Per  100  lbs.  f.  0.  b.  N.  Y.  for  A1  quality. 

Timothy  .  7.00 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass .  14.00 

Red  Top  .  10.00 

Alfalfa  .  17.00 

Crimson  Clover  .  11.00 

Medium  Red  Clover .  17.00 

Mammoth  Red  Clover .  18.00 

FEED. 

Wholesale  at  N.  Y. 

Spring  Bran  .  —  @10.75 

Middlings  .  —  @ 22.00 

Red  Dog .  —  @23.00 

Oil  meal  .  —  @31.50 

Cottonseed  meal  .  —  @30.00 

Retail  Western  N.  Y. 

Spring  Bran . 21.00  @22.00 

Middlings  . 23.00  @24.00 

Red  Dog  .  —  @25.00 

Gluten  . 24.00  @29.00 

Oil  meal  .  —  @35.00 

Corn  and  Oats .  —  @25.00 

HAY. 

No.  1 . 15.50  @16.50 

No.  2  . 14.00  @15.00 

No.  3  . 12.00  @13.00 

Clover,  mixed,  for  whole  range  9.00  @14.00 

Clover  .  9.00  @11.00 

STRAW. 

Long  rye  . 11.00  @13.00 

Short  and  tangled .  8.00  @10.00 

Oat  and  wheat .  —  @  8.00 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.51  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  three  cents  per  quart  to  shippers 
in  26-cent  freight  zone  who  have  no  extra 
station  charges. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra .  25  @  25% 

Firsts  .  22  @  24 

Thirds  and  seconds .  16  @  21 

State  Dairy,  best .  —  @  24 

Lower  grades .  15  @  20 

Imitation  Creamery  .  16  @  17 

Factory  .  12  @  16 

Renovated,  best .  — •  @  19 

Lower  grades  .  12  @  16 

Packing  stock  .  12  @  15% 

EGGS. 

Fancy,  white  .  21  @  — 

Choice,  M'hite  .  19  @  20 

Extra  mixed  colors .  18%  @  — 

Western  and  Southern .  15  @  17 

Duck  eggs .  25  @  32 

Goose  eggs .  —  @  75 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy .  —  @)  14% 

Good  to  prime .  13%  @  14 

Common  to  fair .  11  @  13 

Light  skims  .  10  @  11 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fey .  —  @11 

Evap.,  choice  .  9%@  19 

Evap.,  prime  .  9  @  9 

Evap.,  common  to  fair .  7  @  8 

Sundried .  5  @  7 

Chops,  100  lbs . 2.40  @2.60 

Cores  and  skins,  100  lbs. .  .  .1.80  @1.95 

Cherries  .  14  @  15 

Huckleberries .  10  @  12 

Raspberries  .  —  @  28 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apnles,  Greening,  bbl . 5.00  @7.00 

Spy  . 4.50  @5.50 

Ben  Davis  . 4.50  @5.00 

Baldwin  . 4.50  @5.50 

Russet . 4.00  @5.00 

Low  grades  . 3.00  @4.00 

Strawberries,  Florida,  quart.  .20  @50 

HOTHOUSE  GOODS. 

Lettuce,  dozen  .  25  @  60 

Mushrooms,  lb .  15  @  65 

Tomatoes,  lb  .  20  @  35 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 1.50  @3.00 

Cucumbers,  dozen .  75  @  90 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches . 2.50  (o' 4.00 

Beet  Tops,  bu .  50  @  75 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  new,  bbl..  —  @8.00 

Bermuda,  2d  crop . 4.00  @7.00 

Southern,  new  . 1.50  @3.50 

Maine  . 2.50  @2.75 

State  and  Western . 2.50  @  2.62 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 2.00  @3.2o 

Artichokes,  dozen  .  75  @1,00 

Asparagus,  Calif,  green  doz...6.00  @11.00 

Southern  . 3.50  @3.00 

Beets,  100  bunches . 3.00  @6.00 

Carrots,  bbl . 1.75  @2.25 

Cabbage,  Danish  Seed,  white, _ 

ton  . 3o.00  @40.00 

Southern,  bbl.  crate . 2.50  @3.00 

Chicory,  bbl . 3.00  @3..>0 

Escarol,  bbl . 3.00  @4.00 

Kale,  bbl .  75  @1.00 

Lettuce,  %-bbl.  basket .  50  @2.00 

Onions,  Conn.,  white,  bbl . 2.00  @6.00 

Red  . 1.25  @1.75 

Peppers,  24-qt.  carrier . 1.00  @2.25 

Peas,  1-3-bbl.  basket . 1.00  @4.00 

String  beans,  1-3-bbl.  basket..  1.50  @4.50 

Spinach,  bbl . 1.25  @1.50 

Turnips,  bbl . 2.00  @*--25 

Tomatoes,  24-qt.  carrier . 100  @4.o0 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  lb .  —  @ 

Fowls  .  —  @ 

Roosters  .  —  @  *2 

Pigeons,  pair .  30  @  35 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys  . 16  (cv, 

Chickens,  broilers,  best .  30  @  35 

Seconds  .  20  @  25 

Squabs,  dozen  . L7o  @3.o0 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves  . „  5  @  9 

Lambs,  hothouse  . 3.00  @6.o0 

Pork  . ^  @  9 

LIVESTOCK. 

c  teers  . 4.60  @5.75 

Bulls  ... . 3.00  @4.40 

Cows  ’. . L90  @4.35 

Calves  4.00  @8.00 

Sheen  . . 4.00  @5.00 

Lambs  . 6.00  @7.00 

Hogs  ::::::::: .  -  @6.90 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  named  are  for  ton  lots  t.  o.  b., 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  ton .  —  @f2.00 

Muriate  of  Potash .  —  @41.20 

KSin1tB1.0O.a..'.'.'.‘.v.v.v.':::;:  -  li?:§§ 

Acid  Phosphate  . .  @4700 

Sulphate  of  Potash .  —  @47.00 

Ground  Bone  . 

Copper  Sulphate,  bbl.  lots.  lb.  @  6% 

Sulphur  Flowers,  bbl.  lots,  lb.  @  2  /■< 


CORNED  BEEF 

hcb  onlv  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing  but 
the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE  Qj^IATY 
Everybody  orders  again,  as  the  CORNED  BEEt  is  as 
we  represent.  Write  for  prices-will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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s  THERE  AMONG  THE  Rural  New- 
Yorker  Readers  a  farmer’s  daughter  or 
widow  who  enjoys  housework  and  would 
like  a  permanent  position  in  a  small 
quiet  family  (in  suburban  town)  where 
courtesy  rules  and  the  environment  is 
pleasant?  Address  MRS.  T.,  Box  328, 
Montclair,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED— Reliable  married  man  to  occupy  tenant 
house  on  Truck  Farm  in  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


w w  nouse  011  1  ...  — - ,  ■ 

House  in  good  order,  healthy  location  and  on  main 
■  .j .. ..  , ,, i ! „  f !■., m  village.  Steady  emDloy. 


- go 

road  less  th 


MIIDCCC  The  Western  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
|>|  UndkU  pital  and  the  Eye  and  Ear  Hos- 
nital  offer  exceptional  advantages  for  training. 
References  required.  Apply  SUPERINTENDENT’S 
OFFICE.  1945  FIFTH  AYE..  PITTSBURG,  PA. 
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'ANT— SMALL  FARM  to  purchase  or  rent, 
convenient  to  city  by  trolley  or  railroad— New 
York,  New  Jersey  or  Connecticut,  roomy  house  in 
good  repair;  give  details  and  lowest  price,  J.  E. 
SEGRILL,  374  Forty-fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

FOR  SALK— Eleven  vols.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

1895  to  1905  inclusive.  All  complete  with  index, 
unbound.  Also  Vols.  1.  2,  3,  4  and  5  "Country  Life. 
Write  for  prices  BOX  535,  Madison,  Wis, 

UEI  D  for  farms,  dairies  and  factories  fur- 
■  ■  I—  r  nished.  Mail  orders  a  specialty. 
Immigrant  Labor  Exchange,  Inc.,  2  Carlisle  St.,N.Y 

GOC  APDC  CAQU  LARGE  DWELLING,  CLOSE 

2/0  AUnt  rAnM  to  town,  $isoo.  Half  the 


farm  $900.  Other  farms  for  sale. 

DR.  J.  LEE  WOODCOCK.  Salisbury. 


Md. 


A  FARM  OF  300  ACRES  to  lease  for  a  term  of 
years.  Good  houses,  outbuildings  and  ma¬ 
chinery  and  abundant  spring  water;  well  adapted 
for  stock  uses.  GEO.  B.  SMITH,  Troy  Hills,  Mor¬ 
ris  Co.,  N.  J. 

rinu  enq  Clip  Cheapest  one  ever  offered; 
lArUfl  run  OH  LL  splendid  location  and  elegant 
soil;  good  house  and  outbuildings,  fine  fruit;  over 
100  acres  in  cultivation;  contains  200  acres;  nearSal 
isbur; 

SAJ 


0  acres  m  cultivation;  contains _ , 

bury;  can  be  bought  for  $1,800;  easy  terms.  Address 
VMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Md. 


(OAA  Buys  this  100-acre  farm,  keep  12  cows, 
♦  OvU  spring  water.  250  apple  trees,  good  barn, 
12-room  house,  cost  to  build  12  years  ago  $1,200.  To 
settle  estate  quickly,  price  only  $800,  half  cash.  Full 
details  in  “  Strout’s  List  No.  15,”  a  circular  describ¬ 
ing  and  illu8trailng  hundreds  of  the  best  trades 
selected  from  more  than  8,000  farms  listed  for  sale;  5 
to  400  acres ,  $500  to  $20,000.  Write  to  dav  for  free  copy. 
E.  A.  STROUT,  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  st.,  N.  Y.  City. 

For  Sale  GENTLEMAN’S  FARM 

ON  HISTORIC  JAMES  RIVER,  40  miles  below  Rich¬ 
mond,  2  miles  from  City  Point,  163  acres,  half  a  mile 
river  front.  House  situated  on  high  hill,  8  rooms, 
bath  and  toilet,  running  water  Acetylene  gas  plant. 
Servant's  cottages;  Ice  and  smoke  houses,  fine  stable, 
barns  and  outbuildings,  extensive  poultry  plant; 
good  yachting,  fishing;  duck,  turkey  rabbit  and  quail 
shooting.  This  would  make  an  Ideal  stock  farm  or 
home  for  gentleman.  Everything  has  been  arranged 
in  first-class  shape.  Price  $8,000.  Address  HORACE 
L.  SMITH,  1123  Broadway,  Room  507,  New  York 
City,  or  City  Point,  Ya. 


April  14, 

LAMBS 

Calves,  Poultry,  Hothouse  Products,  Fruits,  Vege¬ 
tables.  Top  prices  for  choice  goods. 

Write  us  what  you  have  for  sale. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  N.Y. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries, 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  Little  13tli  St„  New  York. 

O  ■■  |  your  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry 
I  tL  Apples,  etc.,  to  the  Oldest  Commission 
House  in  New  York.  Established  1838. 

E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

Reduced  Freight  Rates  ^ 

On  Household  Goods 

I  to  and  from  Colorado,  California,  Wash¬ 
ington.  Oregon,  etc.  For  full  particulars 
address  ltekins  Household  Shipping  Co., 
Desk  D,  95  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FARMS-For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing  fine 
climate,  write  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 

CHOICE  VIRGINIA  FARMS 

AT  $IO  PER  ACRE. 

Well  Improved.  All  under  cultivation;  near  railroad. 
Good  church,  schools,  etc.  Liberal  terms  of  payment. 

HUNTER  W.  FINCH,  Fisher  Hldg.,  Chicago. 

$5  TO  S20  AN  ACRE 

is  the  price  paid  to-day  for  rich  lands  In  Tennessee 
suitable  for  raising  Cotton,  Wheat.  Potatoes.  Hay, 
Grasses,  Vegetables,  Fine  Stock,  etc.  Climate  the 
best  in  the  world,  with  conditions  of  health  unsur¬ 
passed,  Valuesincreasing.  For  free  literature  write 

XX.  F.  SMITH, 

Traffic  Manager,  N.  C.  &  St.  Louis  Ry  .,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Dept.  C. 


SIX  BILLION  DOLLARS 

were  earned  last  year  by  the  American  Farmer- 
lie  has  changed  the  United  States  from  a  debtor 
to  a  creditor  nation.  During  the  last  five  years 
the  value  of  farms  has  increased  33  1-3  per  cent. 

To-day  he  is  a  loaner  of  money — instead  of  a 
borrower.  What  has  brought  about  this  change 
in  conditions?  Modern  methods — time  and 
labor-saving  devi  es  principally. 

The  Williams  Farm  Telephone 

_  as  an  instance,  puts  him  in  touch  profitably,  with  his 

dealer,  freight-agent,  repair  man,  banker,  doctor,  without 
material  cost  at  a  saving  of  much  valuable  time  and  labor, 

If  you  are  interested  think  it  over — and  write  us  for  booklet 

“Over  the  Wire.”  The  Williams  Telephone  A  Supply  Co., "8  Central  A  ve., Cleveland, 


|  WM.1.1  AMS 


U.S.  Separator 
skim  milk  makes 
stock  pay 


U.S.  Cream  Separator 


Osceola,  Ia„  Jan.  15,  1906. 

After  trying  different  makes  of  cream  separators  1  de¬ 
cided  to  buy  a  U.  S.  as  it  is  the  easiest  to  clean,  built 
most  solid,  and  I  believe  will  last  me  as  long  as  I  live. 
Have  had  my  separator  over  two  years,  and  it  has  made 
me  $20.00  more  a  year  per  COW  than  I  made  before. 
I  figure  that  my  calves  raised  on  U.  S.  Separator  skim 
milk  pay  for  keeping  my  cows. 

The  cream  is  cleai  profit.  I  make  oyer  $40.00  a  COW 
clear  a  year.  I  don’t  feed  any  grain,  so  I  consider  I  am 
doing  well.  If  I  didn’t  have  over  12  cows  1  believe  I 
could  get  good  interest  on  my  investment  if  I  had  paid 
$500.00  tor  a  U.  S.  Separator.  1  keep  books,  so  mere 
is  bo  guess-work  about  it. 

T.  G.  Armstrong.” 

What  the  U.  S.  has  done  for  Mr.  Armstrong  it  will  do 
for  you.  Write  ROW  for  a  copy  of  our  big  handsome 
1906  U.  S.  Separator  catalog  which  tells  IlOW  and 
why.  Address — 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

18  warehouses  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  431 


PAYS  DOUBLE  PROFIT 


R 


SPREADING  TEST 
30  DAYS 


YOU  can  use  this  American  Manure  Spreader  a  month  FREE  to 
prove  it  is  as  represented.  Upon  receipt  of  your  order,  we  will 
ship  the  Spreader  promptly  and  prepay  the  freight.  Use  it  30  days 
on  your  farm.  If  you  don’t  find  it  all  we  claim— send  it  back  at  our 
expense.  The  test  won't  cost  you  a  cent. 

We  make  you  this  offer  because  we  know  what  the  American 
Manure  Spreader  will  do.  We  know  it  will  Pay  lor  Itself. 

You  get  this  unusual  opportunity  because  we  make  more  high 
grade  Manure  Spreaders  than  any  other  concern  ip  the  world. 

That’s  why  we  can  give  you  this  chance  to  test  our  Spreader  in 
your  own  way  In  your  own  fields. 

American  Manure  Spreaders  are  made  right. 

We  are  old  established  manufacturers.  We  buy  everything  in  big 
quantities.  Thus  we  always  get  the  very  best  at  rock  bottom  prices. 

Our  men  are  experienced.  They  have  been  building  Manure 
Spreaders  for  many  years. 

This  means  the  best  possible  machines  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 


We  sell  direct  to  you  because  we  are  able  to  give  you  much  better 
value  for  your  money  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  machine  than 
any  one  else  could.  We  always  keep  in  close  touch  with  our  customers. 
They  tell  us  just  what  our  Spreaders  are  doing,  and  we  keep  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  our  machines  so  that  every  penny  you  payus  comes  backtoyou 
in  full  Manure  Spreader  value.  IV e  do  not  belong  to  any  Trust  or  Com¬ 
bination.  We  are  an  entirely  Independent  Concern. 

The  American  Manure  Spreader  of  today  represents  the  highest 
development  in  Agricultural  Implement  building. 

It  is  absolutely  modern  and  up-to-date. 

It  is  a  sensibly  and  practically  built  machine. 

Nothing  about  it  is  exposed  to  unnecessary  strain.  There  Is  no 
complicated  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order.  Every  part  Is  made  extra 
strong  and  all  are  substantially  put  together. 

The  American  Manure  Spreader  doubles  the  value  of  every  bit  of 
manure  you  put  on  your  land.  It  breaks  up  and  pulverizes  it  thoroughly. 
The  distribution  is  uniform.  Every  foot  of  your  land  gets  its  share, 
and  the  manure  Is  in  such  shape  that  it  mixes  easily  with  the  soil. 

After  using  the  Spreader  A  Month  FREE,  you  can  take  time  to 
pay  for  it. 

It  may  earn  its  cost  before  you  remit  us  any  money. 

Send  for  particulars  of  our  generous  proposition  today. 

You  will  be  well  pleased  if  you  do. 

If  you  tell  us  the  number  of  acres  you  cultivate,  and  how  many 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  you  keep,  we  can  give  you  the  Govern¬ 
ment  statistics  as  to  value  of  your  manure  crop. 

Write  to  us  today.  Do  it  now!— before  the  matter  has  a  chance  to 
slip  your  memory.  Address— 

AMERICAN  HARROW  CO, 

1630  Hastings  Street  Detroit,  Wlloh. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


STIFF  AND  SORE 

from  head  to  foot?  Can’t  work 
today,  but  tomorrow  you  can, 
as  the  Old-Monk-Cure 


TRADE 

MARK. 


St  Jacobs  Oil 

will  soften  and  heal  the 
muscles  while  you  sleep. 

It  Conquers  Pain 

Price,  35c.  end  jOo. 


EXACT  WEIGHT 

STEEL  LEVERS,  DOUBLE  BEAM,  6  TON  14x8 

Wagon  Scales 

$25 


On  trial.  Pay  when  satisfied. 
TRUK  WEIGHT  CO., 

Box  No.  5  BINGHAMTON  N.  Y. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAYANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA,  ILL. 


DANA,,  LABEL 

Stamped  with  your 
’  name  or  address,  also 
numbers.  The  best 
mark  for  all  live  stock 
to  save  loss  or  confusion. 

Sample,  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA,  74  Main  St.. 
West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


IT'S  A  CORKER 


The  Keystone  Incubator— cork  lined, 
double  walls,  adjustable  egg  trays, 
safety  lamp,  heat  and  ventilation 
under  perfect  control.  Easy  to 
operate.  Big,  healthy  hatches.  It’s  a 
corker  every  way.  Catalog  free.  The 
Diehl-Bohilling  Co.,  Box  605,  Easton,  Pa, 


QT  A  R  INCUBATORS 

V  I  ft  n  &  BROODERS 

Guaranteed  to  suit  or  no  sale. 
Big  hatches  and  broods  prove 
their  money  -  making  merits. 
Write  for  new  FREE  catalog. 

STAR  INCUBATOR  CO.t  626 
Church  St.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J, 


I 


Take  Your  Choice. 

Guaranteed  Self  Regulating  Incubators 
QPUT  at$l  and  $2  per  month.  Ret 
■■til  ■  rent  pay  for  it.  We  pay  freight. 
Buy  on  40  Days  Trial  or  buy  parts  and 
plans  and  build  one.  Prices,  ready  to 
use:  $5.00  up.  Free  catalog— tells  all. 
3UCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  23,  Sprlnallold,  O. 


GREEN  CUT  BONE  vs.  BEEF  SCRAPS. 

Is  It  true  that  green  cut  bone  is  inferior 
to  beef  scraps  for  feeding  breeding  hens  be¬ 
cause  It  makes  the  membrane  so  tough  that 
chicks  cannot  get  out  of  the  shell? 

I  cannot  believe  that  cut  bone  or  raw 
meat  is  inferior  to  scraps  or  animal  meal, 
but  think  that  it  may  contain  more  fat, 
and  be  less  desirable  to  feed  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  It  is  more  desirable  on  account  of 
the  solubility  of  the  material  in  the  meat. 
I  have  seen  but  few  chicks  which  failed 
to  get  out  of  the  shell  on  account  of  thick 
membranes.  When  the  shell  is  firm  the 
membranes  usually  break  easily  with  it. 
•Most  chicks  fail  to  get  out  of  the  shell 
because  they  are  not  developed  sufficiently. 
When  the  shell  is  too  thin,  then  it  may 
break  before  the  membrane  is  cut,  and  the 
chick  will  then  have  a  time  in  struggling 
out.  I,  myself,  would  think  that  there  was 
some  disease  of  the  membrane  secreting 
portion  of  the  oviduct,  should  the  mem¬ 
brane  be  too  thick,  and  this  is  not  apt  to 
be  the  case.  Each  part  of  the  oviduct 
secretes  its  appropriate  fluid,  whether  it 
be  albumen,  shell  membrane,  or  shell,  and 
the  character  of  these  is  not  changed  to 
any  appreciable  extent  by  the  food,  ex¬ 
cept  that  some  of  it  may  be  wanting  and 
some  portion  of  the  oviduct  may  be  dis¬ 
eased,  thereby  modifying  the  quantity  de¬ 
posited.  COOPER  CURTICE. 

R.  I.  Station. 

While  this  may  be  true  of  the  brown- 
shelled  eggs,  such  as  Brahma,  Wyandotte 
or  Plymouth  Rock,  yet  the  Leghorn  eggs 
hatch  so  easily  that  I  would  never  hesi¬ 
tate  to  feed  green  cut  bone  in  ordinary 
quantities  to  our  breeders,  for  I  think  the 
benefit  would  far  outdistance  any  trouble. 
A  chick  with  lots  of  vitality  will  come 
out  all  right  if  he  has  half  a  chance;  it  is 
the  weak  ones  that  cannot  get  out  of  the 
shell,  and  if  the  parent  stock  is  strong 
there  is  much  less  chance  for  poor  hatches. 
Of  course  the  best  eggs  may  be  weakened 
by  the  way  the  incubator  is  managed.  With 
over  1,000  hens  there  is  no  danger  of  over¬ 
feeding  green  cut  bone  if  one  has  to  cut 
it  by  hand.  floyd  q.  white. 

CONCRETE  CISTERNS . 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  concrete 
cisterns  In  answer  to  S.  W.  W.,  Fort  Scott, 
Ivan.  I  wouvld  advise  S.  W.  W.  and  anybody 
else  to  make  their  cisterns  of  concrete,  ex¬ 
cluding  crushed  material  larger  than  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter.  Everyone  knowing 
anything  about  cement  knows  it  is  not  im¬ 
pervious  to  water.  Brick  walls  and  stone 
walls  not  only  will  crack,  but  when  the 
water  oozes  through  to  the  brick  or  stone 
It  goes  through  the  brick  and  round  the  stone, 
following  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  which 
are  not  the  way  it  went  out.  Crushed  stone 
is  a  source  of  leakage  in  a  cistern.  I  use 
coarse  sand  alone  three  to  one,  I  have  used 
It  for  stable  floors,  barn  sills,  chimneys, 
cisterns  and  In  railroad  work.  I  put  a 
concrete  lining  in  a  stone  cistern  that  had 
been  plastered  and  patched.  It  was  under 
the  house,  four  feet  diameter  at  bottom, 
five  feet  at  top.  It  took  myself  and  mau 
one  dav  to  make  the  forms  and  finish  the 
job;  75  cents  worth  of  lumber;  1%  barrel 
cement.  I  have  built  cisterns  in  Kansas  too. 

I  had  to  line  an  irregular  brick  wall  cistern 
square  at  one  end,  rounded  at  the  other.  It 
will  hold  70  barrels  of  water.  I  built  a 
concrete  shelf  half  way  up  one  end,  and 
laid  brick  across  the  edge  of  it  for  a  filter. 
It  Is  a  fine  success.  d.  p.  b. 

Bedford,  N.  Y. 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS. 

The  only  machines  that  rival  the  mothir 
hen.  Incubator  and  Poultry  Catalogue 
EE.  Booklet,  “Proper  Care  and  Feeding  Small  Chicks, 
cks  and  Turkeys,”  10c.  50c  poultry  paper  one  year,  10c. 


DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 
Department  90  Dee  Molnee,  Iowa, 


In  Bee  Culture 

[teaches  you  how  to  profit-  - 
;  ®hly  fill  the  “honey-box.” 
;  Pj  8  e^sy  to  buy  boxes  and 
;  hives  j  but  without  a  paper 
,  hke  ’Gleanings”  you  can’t 
i  get  much  money  out  of  bees. 
,  Learn  the  newest,  easiest, 
'  Sww>Kest  ways  to  handle  bees. 

bee-men  read  it.  Write 
-  hiol£?0«.san?Pie  copy  and  our 
■  bright  booklet.  Now’s  the 
i  ™e.  6  m  o  n  t  h  s  ’  trial-25c. 
;  Money  back  If  not  satisfied. 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY, 
t  Medina,  .  Ohio, 

mimtm 


Poultry  Manure  and  Hoof  Clipping. 

J.  E.  J No.  Tarry  town,  N.  Y. — I  have 
about  two  team  loads  of  horse  manure  and 
hoof  clippings  from  the  local  blacksmith, 
accumulations  of  the  Winter,  some  fresh, 
some  partly  rotted,  mixed.  What  can  I  apply 
to  this  to  bring  out  its  value  for  this  season 
particularly?  I  have  hard-wood  ashes  hut 
doubt  advisability  of  using  them.  Material 
Is  to  be  used  in  connection  with  intense 
vegetable  gardening  operations. 

Ans. — The  manure  in  this  mixture  is 
worth  as  much  as  other  manure,  but  the 
hoof  clippings  will  be  of  no  use  to  this 
year’s  crop.  The  plant  food  they  contain 
will  not  be  available  for  some  years.  We 
would  spread  the  mixture  from  the  shop 
and  plow  it  under.  Then  broadcast  the 
wood  ashes  and  harrow  in.  Use  the  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  along  the  hills  or  drills. 

Muffled  voice  (under  the  machine)  : 
“Say,  Bill,  back  her  up  a  little,  will  yer?” 
Bill:  “What’s  the  matter?”  “My  face  is 
caught  in  the  works.” — Life. 


INVESTIGATE  THE 

POULTRY  BUSINESS 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  my 
book  describing 

Profitable 
Combinations 
of  Egg ,  Broiler 
and  Roaster 
Farms 

It  gives  the  prices  paid  for  eggs  and  poultry 
week  by  week  for  the  past  three  years.  It 
tells  how  and  when  a  hatch  taken  off  each 
week  in  the  year  could  be  most  profitably 
marketed.  It  shows  how  you  can  make  $2.00 
on  a  large  winter  roaster.  It  tells  what 
profits  can  be  made  with  each  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  breeds,  and  the  costs  of  production. 

I  have  helped  thousands  to  make  money 
with  poultry.  My  Model  Incubators  and 
Brooders  are  used  on  the  money-making 
farms.  It  is  my  business  to  teach  those  who 
use  them  to  do  so  profitably.  Whether  your 
needs  are  small  or  large,  I  will  furnish  with¬ 
out  charge,  estimates  and  plans  for  a  com¬ 
plete  equipment  that  will  insure  success 
without  your  spending  a  dollar  uselessly, 
bend  for  my  complete  literature. 

CHAS.  Am  CYPHERS 

3943 Henry  St. _ Buffalo,  M.  Y,  J 


Lice  refuse  to  live 
where  Pratts  Lice 
Killer  is  used.  Kill 
the  lice  and  save  your 
chickens,  it’s  much 
cheaper. 


Before  you  buy  roof¬ 
ing  for  any  building,  from 
a  small  poultry  house  to  the 
largest  mill  or  factory,  it  will  pay 
you  to  get  samples  and  complete 
proofs  of  quality  from  the  oldest  mak¬ 
ers  of  ready  roofing  in  America.  (We 
originated  the  roll  of  roofing  ready  to  lay 
with  fixtures  packed  in  the  center.) 
Our  concern  was 

Founded  in  1817 

We  can  show  you  why  “Paroid” 
is  the  best  ofthem  all — lasts  longer  and  saves 
most  in  repairs.  Drop  us  a  postal  to-day. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON, 

East  Walpole,  Mas*. 

New  York,  Washington,  Chicago, 

Hamilton,  Ont. 


ROOF! 

rUUL  I  nfcsKi 

I  POULTRY  LIN  E-Fencing,  Feed. Incu-S 
(bators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— < 
(it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you. 
jour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the) 
(asking — it's  worth  having.  ^ 

(Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

IDepH.  G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City,  i 

OOOOOOOOCJOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOG  ( 


40,  60  or  90  Days  Trial  on 

Old  Trusty” 

The  Easy  Machine  to  Operate. 

Y ou  run  no  risk.  Five  year  guar 
antee.  Strongest  hatches— less 
care — less  oil — most  profit.  Don’t 
pay  two  prices.  Thousands  sold.  We 
sell  direct.  Big  1906  Book  Free. 

M.  M.  Johnson  Co.,  -  —>•  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


9  I  0-80  For 
I  “  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  oonstrnction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


Let  Me  Tell  You  the  Special  Price 

On  This  Genuine  1906 

Chatham  Incubator 


It's  this  way : 

We  make  more  In¬ 
cubators  than  any 
other  concern  any¬ 
where. 

Our  two  factories— 
equipped  with  the 
best  labor-saving, 
wood  •  working  ma¬ 
chinery  to  be  had. fin¬ 
ish  six  to  seven  hun¬ 
dred  incubatorsaday. 

We  buy  lumber  in 
Immense  Quantities. 

All  this  means  high 

f:rade  Incubators  at 
ow  cost. 


And  we  are  now  after  the  trade  with  a  machine 
°f  upstairs  quality  at  a  downstairs  price. 

We  want  to  tell  you  about  it — and  surprise  you. 
We  want  you  to  get  our  cutalog,  pick  out  your 
Incubator  and  let  us  astonish  you  with  the  price. 
We  will  also  tell  you  our  liberal  selling  plan. 
And  of  the  84  days  FREE  trial. 

You  can  hatch  four  times  to  prove  the  machine 
1*  all  we  say.  If  it  isn’t,  send  it  back  at  our  cost. 

A  five  year  ironclad  guarantee  goes  with  every 
Incubator  wt  sell. 

We  couldn’t  do  this  with  a  cheap  Incubator. 

.  v  (Chatham  Incubators  will  stand  it. 

And  they  will  outlast  the  guarantee. 

For  they  hare  steel  and  brass  regulators— the 
best  and  costliest— good  for  a  hundred  years. 

No  cheap,  leuky  wafer  regulators  for  us. 
vV  o  ship  direct  to  you  from  nearest  warehouse— 
we  have  20  in  leading  cities. 

Ask  for  FREE  catalog  today.  It  will  please  yon. 

THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Ltd. 

236  Wesson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


How  to  Raise  Young  Chicks 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  raising  young  chicks  are  numerous. 

Disease  and  lice  are  said  to  destroy  nearly  50%  of  the  annual  poultry 
crop.  Errors  in  diet  and  unsanitary  conditions  also  help  to  decrease 
the  poultry  profit.  But  you  do  not  need  to  suffer  these  losses  if  you 
will  give  poultry  half  the  care  yon  give  other  stock.  Besides 

DR.  HESS 

POULTRY  PAN-A-GE-A 

is  guaranteed  to  prevent  and  cure  gapes,  cholera,  roup,  indigestion,  etc.,  allaying 
fermentation  and  destroying  the  germs  of  disease.  By  its  special  touic  prop¬ 
erties  it  increases  the  powers  of  digestion  and  assimilation  and  compels  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  aopropriatethe  maximum  amount  of  food  to  egg  production,  also  making 
the  young  grow  fast,  healthy  and  strong.  Besides  increasing  growth  and  egg 
production  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  has  special  curative  properties  peculiar 
to  itself.  Take  no  so-called  poultry  food  as  a  substitute.  Remember  that 
Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ee-a  is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  and 
bears  the  endorsement  of  leading  poultry  associations  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  is  sold  ou  a  written  guarantee.  It  costs  but  a  penny  a  day  for 
about  30  fowls.  Feed  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  as  directed,  sprinkle  Instant  Louse  Killer 
on  the  roosts,  nests  and  into  the  dust  bath,  and  we  guarantee  yon  will  have  no  loss 
from  disease. 


Except  in  Canada 
and  extreme 
West  and  South. 


1/4  lbs.  25c,  mall  or  express  40c. 

5  lbs.  60c.  12  lbs.  $1.25 
25  lb.  pail  $2.50. 

Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book  free. 

DR.  HESS  &.  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  A  liE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits,  in  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TEST  THIS 


ChathamCorn  Grader 

A  MONTH  AT  MY  EXPENSE 

This  machine  grades  Seed  Corn  98%  perfect.  Thus 
your  edge  drop  or  round  hole  corn  planter  gets 
Kernels  it  can  drop  evenly,  three  to  a  hill.  Your 
yield  from  planting  such  corn  will  be  20  to  30 
busholsper  acre  larger  than  from  common  seed 
corn.  To  show  you  what  a  Chatham  Corn  Grader 
will  do,  we  offer  you  80  days  use  of  it  FREE.  Upon 
receipt  of  your  order  we  will  ship  you  a  Grader 
Freight  Prepaid.  Test  it  a  month.  If  it  U  not  all 
we  claim,  send  it  back  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  If  it  is  all  we  claim,  the 
Grader  will  cost  you  but  $10.  This 
sum  it  will  save  in  a  single  season. 

Write  for  new  book  about  Corn 
Graders,  Incubators  and  Fanning 
Mills.  It  is  free.  It  will  tell  you 
how  to  double  your  crops. 

The  Manson  Campbell  Co.  Ltd. 

418  Wesson  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich. 


DOG  POWERS 

HARDER  MFG.  CO. 
Box  II,  Coblesktll,  N. 


will  run  band  ertta, 
separators,  churns, 
fan  mills,  washing 
machines,  etc. 

Y.  Best.  Cheapest 


MEEKER  SMOOTHING  HARROW. 

Onion  Seed  Drills  and  Wheel  Hoes 

Southport  Globe  Onion  Seed.  Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

THE  O.O.  JELLIFF  MFG.  CORP.,  Southport,  Conn. 

CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS, 

CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

BUSH  AND  BOG  PLOW. 

Cuts  a  track  6  ft.  wide.  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps 
land  true,  moves  1800  tons 
of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per 
day. 

CUTAWAY 
CORN  HARROW 

best  work 


NO  MORE  USE  FOR  PLOW 
His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  In.  deep,  14  in. 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard¬ 
back,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistle,  or  any  foul  plant. 
Send  for  circulars  to  the 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higganum.Conn. 

joWes  pays 

FREIGHT 

Wagon  $ 


ON  TRIAL 

ALL  IRON.  STEEL  AND  BRASS 

Jones  Jiox  385,  Binghamton.  N.  y. 


PERFECT  CONTROLt 

So  simple  and  easy  of  control  that 
a  ten-year-old  can  manage  it.  Whole 
machine  instantly  sent  to  right  or  left 
by  simple  pressure  on  the  foot  levers. 

KRAUS 

Pivot-Axle  Sulky  Cultivator 

Adjustable  In  width,  high  wheels— light 
draft.  A  perfect  hillside  worker. 

Kept  to  Its  work  by  machine  power,  not 
muscle.  Shovels  instant¬ 
ly  changed  In  width  or 
'%  N  1  V  ||k  depth  while  in  mo-  ' 
tion.  Don’t 
waste  a  man’s 
time  when  a 
boy  can 
do  the 
work. 

Write  _ 

for  M  If  your  dealer 
free  M  doesn’t  handle 
/  the  Kraus  don’t 
ofe  /  accept  a  substitute. 
Write  us. 

AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO. 
Dept.  13,  Akron,  Ohio 


NO  PAINTING  REQUIRED 

on  Arrow  Brand 
Asphalt  Beady 
Hoofing.  Can  be 

easily  laid,  as 

the  work  only  .  , 

consists  of  nailing  and  cementing  joints. 

Department  7  for  Catalog  G,  prices  and  samples 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO. 

80  Pine  Street  New  York  City 

Bewaro  of  cheap  imitations  made  from  Tar. 


Send  to 


UY  THE  WAGON  THAT 


1  who 


The  Handv  Wagons  made  In  Saginaw  are  made  bv  men 
who  know  how  ana"|,v  wno-on  should  be  made  anil 
make  it  as  i‘  " 
easier,  carr 
know  the  a 


m\> 


wagon— but t  here ’a^nore  ^ ban  one^ind— th™  good  an  dbad .  To  get  the  best,  buy  «£>  £ 

FARMER’S  HANDY  WAGON  „ 

Also  makers  of  Handy  Hay  and  Stock  Backs  and  Handy  All-Steel  Frame  Silos. 
Branches  at  Kansas  City  and  Des  Moines. 


Hallock’s  Two  Horse  Elevator  Digger 

Our  new  rlqid  pole  feature  Is  a  sure  winner • 


Weight  600. 


Patented  and  Patent  Applied  For. 

Guaranteed  as  good  as  the  best •  Send  for  Testimonials' 

We  have  a  rich  field  for  Agents. 


D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS ,  •  YORK,  PA.  Box  bos 


If  you  want  a  ready  roofing  that  will 
last  for  years  without  painting  or  coat¬ 
ing,  buyAmatite.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  want  something  that  will 
“do”  for  a  time  Amatite  won’t  interest 
you.  It  is  too  good.  It  will  last  too  long 
for  a  man  who  wants  a  temporary  roof¬ 
ing. 

Amatite  is  made  to  wear. 

It  is  strong,  tough,  and  durable  with 
a  protective  mineral  surface  such  as  no 
other  Ready  Roofing  can  offer. 

Its  strength  lies  in  the  toughness  of 
the  materials  which  go  into  its  make-up 
— real  wool-felt  and  coal  tar  pitch — the 
best  water  resisting  materials  known. 

Pitch  is  used  in  water-proofing  all  the 
big  buildings,  tunnels  and  subways 
throughout  the  country.  Recently  the 
old  New  York  Central  tunnel  was  un¬ 
covered  and  some  pitch  which  had  been 
in  use  for  over  30  years  was  unearthed 
and  the  engineers  in  charge  of  the  work 


found  it  just  as  pliable  and  water 
resisting  as  the  day  it  was  put  in. 

When  you  buy  Amatite  you  are  sure 
of  getting  a  roof  that  will  keep  out  the 
water— Pitch  is  absolutely  impervious 
to  water. 

We  are  so  sure  of  the  superiority  of 
Amatite  over  any  other  ready  roofing 
that  we  are  anxious  that  you  should  see 
a  sample  which  you  can  submit  to  any 
test  you  like.  We  are  certain  that  Ama¬ 
tite  will  give  better  service  for  a  longer 
period,  at  less  cost,  than  any  other  ready 
roofing  made. 

You  may  not  be  in  need  of  a  new  roof 
at  the  present  time,  but  we  would  like  to 
have  you  know  about  Amatite,  so  that 
you  will  not  need  to  investigate  the  roof¬ 
ing  question  when  the  need  of  a  new 
roof  arrives.  Write  to-day  for  the  free 
sample  to  the  Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 
at  New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Allegheny,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans 
or  Kansas  City. 


Gasoline  Engine 
Superiority 

When  a  man  invests  in  a  farm  power,  he 
owes  it  to  himself  to  get  the  best  that  can 
be  bought  for  the  money. 

The  modern  business  farm  can  no  longer 
be  successfully  operated  without  a  power  of 
some  kind. 

The  best,  most  economical,  and  safest 
farm  power  is  a  gasoline  engine. 

Tbs  best  engine  is  the 

I.  H.  C. 

Gasoline  Engine. 

Why?  Well,  because  it’s  so  simple,  easily 
kept  in  order  and  operated  definitely. 

It  developes  the  full  rated  horse  power 
and  sustains  it  against  the  heaviest  load. 

It  is  safer,  cheaper  and  more  efficient  than 
steam  power. 

It  is  adaptable  to  any  and  every  use  re¬ 
quiring  a  power. 

Among  its  many  uses  may  be  named : 

Shelling,  Husking  and  Shred* 
ding  Corn;  Grinding  Feed; 
Cutting  Dry  Fodder  and  En¬ 
silage;  Pumping;  Sawing 
Wood;Scparating  Cream,  Etc. 

I.  H.  C.  engines  are  made  in  the  following 
styles  and  sizes: 

Vertical,  2,  3.  5  Horse  Power. 

Horizontal,  Portable  and  Stationary,  4,  6,  8. 
10, 12, 15  Horse  Power. 

If  interested  in  powers  in  any  way,  go  to 
the  International  Local  Agent  and  have  him 
show  you  the  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine,  and 
supply  you  with  catalogues,  or  write  for 
further  information. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  ILL,  U.  S.  A. 

(incorporated) 


NGINES 


There  is 
simple 
compare  it 


no  gas  engine 
as  the  Olds — 
with  others  and 
this  statement  is  proved.  The 
repairs  cost  practically  nothing. 

The  Most  Economical  Engine 

For  pumping,  sawing  wood,  feed  grind¬ 
ing,  churning,  and  all  farm  work. 

J  The  reason  why  is  interestingly  told  in  our  ] 
catalog  mailed  on  request.  Tell  us  your  re- 
I  quirements  and  we  will  help  yon  figure  out  I 
I  what  you  need.  Send  for  our  catalog  showing 
|  Type  A  (2-8  h.p.),  Type  G  (8-50  h.p.),  Types  K. 

I  and  N  (12-1200  h.p.,  used  with  our  Gas  Pro¬ 
ducer,  it  will  reduce  fuel  cost  75  percent.). 

Celebrated  Picture  Free. 

For  4c.  in  stamps  to  pay  cost  of  mailing  wo  will  also 
Bend  you  Rose  Bonheur’s  “Horse  Fair,’*  the  most 
celebrated  animal  picture  In  the  world,  size  16x20 
beautifully  colored,  suitable  for  framing. 

OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO., 

Formerly  Olds  Gasoline  Enoin kWobks 
908  Chestnut  St. ,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Plambing^Saih,  Door®, 


NEW 


ROOFING  and  SIDING,  SI.  73  per  tOO  SQ, 

FIRE,  WATER  AND  LIGHTNING  PROOF 


Metal  roofing  each  a«  wo  offer  is  far  saperior  to  any  other  kind.  It  is  easier  to  lay.  lasts  longer 
and  costs  less.  No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  Just  an  ordinary  Hatchet  or  Hammer  — the 
only  tools  you  Deed.  This  roofing  at  $1.75  per  lOO  square  feet,  is  our  No.  15  Grads 
Semi-Hardened  Steel,  painted  red  two  sides,  perfectly  flat,  24  inches,  wide  by  24  inches  lou 
Oorrugated  (as  illustrated),  “  V  ”  Crimped  or  Standing  8eam  costs  $1.85.  We  can  furnis 
this  Booling  in  6  or  8  foot  lengths  at  25c  per  square  additional.  We  offer  Pressed 
Brick  Siding  and  Beaded  Ceiling  or  Siding  at  $2.25  per  lOO  square  feet.  At  these  prices 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST  OF  COLORADO 

except  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory  and  Texas.  Prices  to  other  points  on  application. 

Send  in  your  order  for  as  many  squares  as  you  may  need  to  coyer  your  new  or  old 
Building.  Time  has  proven  its  enduring  qualities.  Thousands  of  Barns.  Houses.  Besi- 
dences.  Poultry  Houses  and  Buildings  of  every  kind  are  covered  with  this  superior 
material.  Wo  guarantee  satisfaction.  Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  upon  receipt  of  the 
material  yon  do  not'find  it  all  we  represent  it,  or  if  yon  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  in  every  way.  Just  send 
the  material  back  at  our  expense,  and  we  will  refund  the  purchase  price.  If  yon  want  quick  delivery,  now 
is  the  time  to  place  your  order.  Send  ns  diagram  of  the  Building  you  have  to  cover,  and  ws  will  quote  yon  a 
Freight  prepaid  price  on  such  Covering  as  we  deem  best  enited  for  your  purpose.  •  -  -Sr 

Ask  For  Our  Special  Catalogue  No.  R57.  It  quotes  low  prices  on  roofing,  Down  Spouting.  Save  Trough.  Wire.  Pipe.  Fencing 
. . .  ’  •’  - - "  Home.  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO..  35th  &  I: 


Fnrniture,  Household  Goods  and  everything  needed  on  the  Farm  or  in  the  Home.  CHIC 


YTol.  LXV.  No.  2934. 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL  21,  1906. 


WEEKLY,  SI .00  PER  YEAR. 


THE  CHINESE  AS  FARM  LABORERS. 

Would  They  Help  Solve  the  Help  Question? 

Without  doubt  the  help  problem  is  harder  now  than  it 
has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  the  country,  being  hardest  on 
t  he  men  who  need  one  or  two  hands  during  the  Summer. 
The  larger  growers  who  do  a  big  business  do  not  seem  to  have 
much  trouble  in  supplying  themselves.  It  is  argued  by  some 
that  if  the  Chinese  were  admitted  they  would  make  excellent 
hands  for  work  upon  our  farms,  thus  relieving  for  a  time 
the  present  trouble.  Are  you,  as  a  farmer,  in  favor  of  ad¬ 
mitting  the  Chinese  freely?  In  your  judgment  do  you  think 
that  t lie  Chinese  would  make  helpful  farm  laborers?  Do  you 
think  they  will  be  willing  to  go  to  the  smaller  farms  and 
work,  so  as  to  relieve  the  present  labor  situation,  or  do  you 
think  such  free  admission  would  help  more  particularly  the 
larger  growers  and  corporations  who  require  gangs  of  men? 

J .  H.  Hale  says  “Let  Them  Come." 

T  have  believed  in  the  free  admission  of  Chinese  farm 
laborers  for  many  years,  having  carefully  noted  their 
work  as  house  servants,  all-around  handy  men  about  the 
place,  and  as  farm  laborers  on  the  Pacific  coast.  I 
have  found  many  of  them  working  alone,  only  a  single 
man  on  the  place,  and  am  satisfied  they  would  fill  any  of 
the  small  situations  here  in  the  East  with  great  satis¬ 
faction.  Possibly  their  only  weak  point  would  be  that 
they  are  not  particularly  handy  in  the  care  of  animals, 
and  might  not  make  good  stable  men,  milkers,  etc.,  but 
for  market  gardening  and  fruit  growing  where  careful 
and  painstaking  work  is  needed  I  know  of  no  race,  un¬ 
less  it  be  the  men  from  the  north  of  Italy,  who  would 
be  so  valuable  to  the  American  farm  at  the  present  time 
as  the  Chinese,  and  I  am  for  the  open  door  and  a  cor¬ 
dial  hand,  provided  they  come  free  and  independent  as 
individuals  and  families,  and  not  in  large  bodies  as  con¬ 
tract  laborers.  j.  h.  hale. 

Connecticut. 

In  Favor— With  Restrictions. 

T  feel  safe  in  saying  that  if  we  had  an  abundance  of 
cheap  labor,  even  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  and  not 
many  farmers  would  call  that  cheap  labor,  we  could 
with  our  present  knowledge  of  soils  and  feeding,  very 
rapidly  multiply  our  output.  I  hope  that  evil  day  will 
not  come  again  when  we  shall  be  able  to  get  labor  on 
the  farm  for  50  to  75  cents  a  day.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  seems  to  me  unless  some  new  labor  channel  is  opened 
or  the  efficiency  of  a  man  through  scientific  and  mechan¬ 
ical  means  not  now  in  sight  very  greatly  augmented, 
that  we  shall  be  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  foods 
and  clothing.  In  no  quarter  is  there  congestion,  but  a 
good  healthy  demand.  If  farmers  could  have  this  labor 
come  to  them  as  fast  as  it  could  be  assimilated,  in 
other  words,  if  our  immigration  laws  were  sufficiently 
flexible  so  that  an  embargo  could  be  placed  upon  these 
people  whenever  they  became  a  surplus  and  drug,  or 
interfered  with  our  own  American  labor,  I  should  say 
yes.  It  would  give  a  wonderful  impetus  to  our  devel¬ 
opment.  We  shall  probably  never  get  away  from  the 
time  when  men  like  to  work  in  a  community,  and  they 
would  no  doubt  work  cheaper  in  gangs.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  employer  who  hires  but  a  single  man  or 
perhaps  two,  nearly  always  works  with  the  men,  increas¬ 
ing  their  efficiency  fully  20  per  cent,  and  he  could  al¬ 
ways  afford  to  pay  an  increased  wage  which  would  se¬ 
cure  the  men.  Let  us  have  what  Chinese  we  can  safely 
absorb.  H.  e.  cook. 

New  York. 

A  Grape  Grower  is  Opposed. 

f  rom  all  I  have  read  I  should  think  the  Chinese  would 
be  about  the  least  desirable  of  any  addition  we  have  to 
our  population.  From  what  little  knowledge  I  have 
of  the  situation  I  am  certainly  opposed  to  any  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  Exclusion  Act.  My  great  objection  is  that 
>t  appears  to  me  they  will  never  or  can  never  become 
Americans.  With  people  of  other  nations  it  is  different. 
Italians,  when  they  first  arrive  in  this  country,  seem  to 
be  useful  only  to  large  contractors,  corporations,  fruit 
growers  or  canning  factories,  where  a  considerable 


number  can  find  employment  together,  but  their  children 
all  go  to  school,  are  apt  scholars,  and  the  second  and 
third  generations  will  spread  out.  becoming  good  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens,  Italians  only  in  name.  The  gangs  of  Irish 
laborers  brought  over  50  years  ago  were  in  all  above 
points  much  like  Italians  to-day;  everybody  knows  now 
that  their  coming  was  a  good  thing  for  this  country. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  coming  of  any  people  who  cannot 
be  expected  finally  to  become  American  citizens, 
whether  their  coming  would  be  at  first  helpful  to  the 
small  farmer  or  not.  I  believe  in  time  the  remedy 
would  be  much  worse  than  the  disease  is  at  present. 
What  now  seems  a  serious  problem  is  the  congestion  of 
new-comers  in  the  large  cities.  I  believe  time  will 
remedy  that,  but  it  may  have  to  get  considerably  worse 
before  it  gets  better.  When  times  are  good  then  we 


AN  INTELLIGENT  CHINESE  LABORER.  Fig.  135. 


always  hear  complaint  about  scarcity  of  labor ;  every¬ 
body  knows  the  reason  for  this.  I  do  not  believe  any¬ 
one  would  want  to  give  Uncle  Sam  a  dose  of  “hard 
times”  as  a  remedy.-  In  my  opinion  the  labor  question 
is  like  some  imaginary  troubles  of  our  physical  bodies, 
the  less  dosing  and  doctoring  the  better.  There  are 
plenty  of  laborers  in  the  Lhiited  States  at  the  present 
time  if  they  were  properly  distributed.  In  our  little 
strip  of  grape  country,  the  Chautauqua-Erie  belt,  50 
miles  long  and  two  to  four  miles  wide,  a  good  many 
farm  laborers  are  employed  throughout  the  Summer 
season,  and  in  the  Fall  for  40  to  00  days  an  additional 
amount  is  needed,  consisting  of  more  than  5,000  women 
and  girls,  besides  a  good  many  men  and  boys.  There  is 
never  any  scarcity  of  help  here.  A  little  larger  price 
will  get  the  help.  If  the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  pay 
more,  possibly  something  is  wrong  with  him.  Farming 
to-day  does  not  consist  entirely  of  being  able  to  plow 


a  straight  furrow.  1  he  educational  advantages  offered 
by  agricultural  schools  and  experiment  station  bulle¬ 
tins  are  taken  by  far  too  few  farmers  of  the  present 
day.  I  think  the  admission  of  Chinese  could  only  help 
the  large  growers  and  corporations,  and  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  they  do  not  need  help  in  this  way. 

Pennsylvania.  a.  i.  loop. 

Opposition  from  the  Hudson  Valley. 

Without  entering  into  any  discussion  on  the  Chinese 
question,  I  will  say  that  I  am  unequivocally  opposed 
to  any  modification  of  the  present  laws,  that  will  admit 
the  Chinese  coolies  into  this  country.  I  think  we  are 
receiving  at  the  present  time  altogether  too  much  un¬ 
desirable  immigration  and  believe  the  opening  of  our 
doors  to  the  Chinese  would  make  bad  conditions  worse. 
I  do  not  believe  from  my  limited  knowledge  of  them, 
that  they  would  prove  of  value  to  the  general  farmer, 
but  would  be  used  more  by  contractors  and  in  work 
where  numbers  could  be  congregated  together.  A  large 
influx  of  them  would  mean  in  my  opinion  a  Chinatown 
in  every  city  and  town  of  importance  in  the  country, 
and  we  all  know  what  that  means.  While  I  recognize 
the  importance  of  the  labor  problem  on  the  farm  I  think 
we  should  look  elsewhere  for  the  solution  of  it.  As  a 
suggestion,  why  not  make  it  possible  for  the  thousands 
of  unemployed  English  workingmen,  who  are  on  the 
verge  of  starvation,  to  become  self-sustaining  and  use¬ 
ful  members  of  society,  not  only  to  their  benefit,  but 
ours  also?  We  would  welcome  immigration  of  this 
character,  and  believe  it  could  be  obtained,  if  efforts 
were  made  in  this  direction.  j.  r.  Cornell. 

New  York. 

Break  Up  a  Laundry  Trust.  • 

We  are  shorter  of  all  labor  in  the  South  than  I  have 
ever  known  Tt  In  25  years,  and  what  we  have  is  very- 
inferior  and  unsatisfactory.  I  believe,  however,  that 
most  of  the  Chinese  labor  would  go  to  cities  and  small 
towns  and  do  laundry  work,  but  even  this  would  help 
us.  as  we  have  all  our  laundry  done  by  colored  women, 
and  it  has  got  to  be  so  high  that  a  few  colored  women 
can  support  a  lot  of  worthless  negro  men  on  what  they 
make  in  washing,  and  this  would  somewhat  correct 
this  evil.  I  certainly  think  Chinese  would  make  fine 
farm  help  if  we  could  in  any  way  be  assured  they 
would  go  to  the  farm,  I  cannot  see  why  it  would  help 
larger  growers  more  than  smaller,  only  from  the  fact 
larger  growers  employ  an  overseer,  and  of  course  could 
handle  a  squad  as  well  as  two  or  three.  I  also  think 
it  would  help  our  export  trade  with  China.  My  ex¬ 
perience  with  Chinamen  is  that  they  are  quiet,  sober, 
honest  and  industrious.  d.  a.  saunders. 

Mississippi. 

Condition  in  Central  Illinois. 

I  have  had  no  personal  experience  with  the  Chinese, 
so  am  not  competent  to  answer.  A  brother-in-law  who 
lived  in  Oregon  once  told  me  that  the  Chinese  made 
excellent  help  for  the  farm,  and  he  regretted  the  agi¬ 
tation  which  finally  debarred  them  from  coming  here. 
As  I  see  it — in  consideration  of  the  enormous  popula¬ 
tion  of  China  and  contiguous  parts.  I  would  not  favor 
an  unrestricted  immigration  from  China,  nor  any  other 
populous  country,  where  there  was  great  danger  of 
non-assimilation.  I  believe  we  would  be  safe  by  re¬ 
stricting  the  number  of  Chinese  to  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  most  desirable  workers  yearly.  We  do  not 
want  any  “highbinders”  here,  nor  do  we  want  any  of  the 
Italian  “Mafia,”  and  I  believe  in  strong  measures  to 
prevent  them  from  coming.  Now,  whether  the  Chinese 
will  flock  to  cities,  and  hang  to  the  laundry  and  “chop 
suey”  business  or  not,  is  the  question.  We  can  use  a 
million  or  two  in  the  country  to  advantage — the  cities 
are  populous  enough  now.  Here,  all  of  our  farm  help 
is  in  the  shape  of  young  fellows  from  16  to  30  years  old 
from  the  “moonshine  districts”  of  Kentucky.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  them  come  up  each  Spring,  and  most  go  back 
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again  “after  corn  shucking.”  Some  “swear  off”  on 
drinking,  marry,  and  settle  dowa  to  be  good,  sober,  in¬ 
dustrious  citizens.  But  most — although  good  workers — 
have  to  “go  to  town”  about  every  two  weeks  and  get 
on  their  “regular  drunk.”  in  which  knives,  revolvers, 
and  the  latest  approved  forms  of  Kentucky  profanity 
are  horribly  mixed  up.  I  never  hire  a  man  for  any 
specific  time.  I  learned  better  years  ago.  I  should  be 
obliged  to  come  up  to  my  contract — the  man  will  do  as 
he  pleases  about  it,  in  spite  of  all  of  my  efforts.  So  I 
hire  “by  the  day,”  for  as  long  as  we  mutually  wish  only. 
Here  an  ordinary  farm  hand  gets  about  $1  a  day  and 
board  through  the  Spring  and  Summer.  About  the  last 
of  October  half  of  the  hands  “jump  their  jobs”  and 
“strike  for  corn  shucking,”  at  which  the  best  of  them 
can  fully  double  the  above  wages.  About  Christmas 
the  depot  platforms  will  be  weighted  with  jolly  crowds 
“going  back  to  old  Kaintuck.”  benj.  buckman. 

Central  Illinois. 

Wanted  in  Texas. 

I  cannot  help  but  think  that  such  would  come  very 
close  to  solving  the  farm  labor  problem.  While  they 
might  not  be  desirable  where  only  one  or  two  men  are 
wanted  at  a  place,  yet  where  they  could  go  in  squads 
working  under  a  foreman  of  their  own  nationality,  they 
certainly  fill  the  bill.  This  would  relieve  the  tension  in 
the  demand  for  farm  labor,  and  make  it  possible  for 
anybody  requiring  a  hand  to  get  one.  I  cannot  see  any 
wrong  in  letting  limited  quantities  of  these  people  come 
to  work  on  farms,  but  farms  only.  It  is  reasonable  to 
presume  that  they  would  prove  more  satisfactory  than 
many  emigrants  we  get  to-day  from  southern  Europe. 
Since,  as  matters  appear  at  present,  a  concession  of 
some  kind  must  be  made  on  the  part  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Chinese  in  order  to  appease  them,  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  exclusion  law  ought  to  be  good  states¬ 
manship.  J.  W.  STUBENRAUCH. 

Texas. 

Co-Operation  in  Hiring. 

As  a  practical  farmer,  one  who  employs  about  half 
a  dozen  men  during  the  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall 
months,  and  two  to  three  at  other  times.  I  feel  that  I 
am  practically  acquainted  with  the  labor  problem  as  it 
exists  in  New  Jersey  to-day.  Never  was  there  a  time 
when  help  was  so  hard  to  procure,  so  high  in  price, 
and  so  poor.  The  Chinese  can  talk  no  English  when 
they  arrive,  and  as  I  have  seen  them  are  slow  to  learn. 
That  is  the  difficulty  existing  to-day  with  much  of  our 
imported  help.  These  people  like  their  own  country¬ 
men  and  seek  their  society.  Would  not  the  Chinese  be 
likely  to  do  the  same,  where  they  were  placed  one  or 
two  on  small  farms,  while  on  nearby  farms  were  em¬ 
ployed  Poles,  Germans,  Italians.  Hungarians  and  on 
some  negroes?  Would  it  be  possible  to  keep  help  under 
^ueh  conditions?  My  opinion  is  that  something  will 
have  to  be  done,  and  that  soon,  or  the  agricultural  in¬ 
terests  of  this  country  are  going  to  suffer.  The  key  to 
the  situation  seems  to  be  in  the  admission  of  Chinese 
as  laborers,  but  the  question  is  who  is  it  going  to  bene¬ 
fit,  the  small  farmer  or  the  large  one  or  monopolist? 
If  the  situation  is  left  as  it  stands  to-day  I  am  afraid 
the  man  who  hires  large  numbers  of  men  will  have  the 
advantage.  This  can,  I  believe,  be  overcome  when  small 
farmers  awake  to  their  own  interest.  If  men  can  be  had 
in  numbers  why  not  meet  those  conditions  and  hire  that 
way?  We  have  numerous  local  clubs  and  the  Grange. 
Why  not  bring  these  people  here,  and  if  need  be  colonize 
them  in  each  neighborhood?  Hire  an  interpreter,  let 
one  or  more  cook  and  prepare  their  meals  as  they  are 
wont  to  have  it  done,  give  as  near  homelike  conditions 
as  circumstances  will  warrant,  and  then  1  believe  we  are 
doing  something  that  has  some  foundation  under  it,  but 
so  long  as  Jones  hires  colored  help,  and  his  .neighbor 
Smith  employs  Poles,  and  so  on  around  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  I  fail  to  see  where  Chinese  will  be  any  improve¬ 
ment.  They  are  absolutely  green  as  to  our  methods  of 
farming.  Now  if  we  are  to  change  hands  every  few 
days  or  a  month  “where  are  we  at”  as  progressive  agri¬ 
culturists?  To  the  average  farmer  of  this  country 
who  employs  two  or  four  farm  hands,  let  me  urge  you 
to  get  in  line  co-operatively,  unite  your  forces  in  your 
vicinity,  and  be  prepared  for  this  move.  You  have  your 
Granges  in  almost  all  localities,  and  those  who  have  not 
should  have,  and  can  have  for  the  asking.  Then  through 
these  organizations  or  other  kindred  ones  co-operate  and 
be  prepared  to  handle  these  Chinamen  as  good  judg¬ 
ment  dictates.  It  should  be  done,  it  can  be  done,  and 
I  hope  in  the  near  future  will  be  done.  c.  C.  hulsart. 

New  Jersey. 


EXERCISE  BEFORE  SCHOOL.— Fig.  136  shows  a 
situation  that  will  appeal  to  the  boys  who  have 
to  take  this  form  of  exercise  while  perhaps  their 
chums  are  disporting  themselves  out  on  the  street. 
We  would  suggest,  if  consolation  is  needed,  that 
the  operator  apply  some  of  Tom  SawTyer’s  philos¬ 
ophy.  and  thus  make  the  bucksaw  an  evidence  of  higher 
intelligence,  just  as  that  youthful  philosopher  impressed 
his  friends  with  the  dignity  of  the  whitewash  brush. 


MAIL  BOX  ON  A  WIRE. 

I  send  a  drawing  and  description  of  my  R.  F.  D. 
mail  box  on  wire.  A,  Fig.  137,  shows  box  ready  to 
start.  For  a  beginning  I  have  a  stout  post  in  the 
ground ;  for  motive  power  I  have  a  bicycle  with  saddle 
and  front  wheel  removed  fastened  against  post  with 
pins  as  shown  in  cut.  The  main  wire  is  No.  10;  0  would 
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be  better  for  long  lines.  The  belt  wire  is  No.  17  gal¬ 
vanized.  Broom  wire  will  do  for  a  short  line  on  level 
ground.  The  box  itself  is  an  ordinary  R.  F.  D.  box ; 
the  block  under  the  box  is  hard  wood  and  about  one- 
half  the  length  of  the  box.  The  belt  wire  starts  at 
this  block,  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  line,  around  the 
wheel  at  end  of  route,  returning  over  pulleys  on  inter¬ 
mediate  posts,  around  bicycle  wheel  and  fastened  to 
block  at  other  end,  in  a  small  hole  in  a  piece  of  strap 
iron  fastened  in  block.  This  makes  an  endless  belt,  as 
if  it  were  fastened  to  the  box.  B  shows  end  of  route 
with  box  open ;  the  wheel  is  an  old  sewing  machine 


wheel.  I  have  a  trough  or  support  for  box  at  this  end 
to  hold  it  firm  while  being  opened  and  shut.  C,  Fig. 
138,  shows  end  view  of  box,  passing  an  intermediate 
post,  which  should  be  about  50  or  GO  yards  apart.  The 
wooden  bracket  is  2  x  2-inch  stuff ;  the  iron  aj  top  that 
supports  the  top  wire  is  made  of  old  spring  wagon  tire 
with  a  half-round  groove  on  top  for  the  wire  to  rest 
in;  if  groove  is  made  to  fit  wire  it  needs  no  fastening; 
its  weight  holds  it  in  place.  The  top  wire  should  be 
high  enough  above  notched  guides  below  so  the  bottom 
of  box  does  not  “bump”’  when  passing  a  bracket.  D. 
Fig.  138,  shows  how  pulleys  are  arranged,  also  guides 
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to  keep  belt  wire  on  pulley  when  box  passes.  The 
guides  are  made  of  inch  hard  wood  screwed  to  arm  of 
bracket.  The  outside  pulley  is  underneath  arm,  and 
should  be  about  one  foot  from  other  pulley  so  wires 
do  not  get  “mixed”  on  windy  days.  The  top  wire 
should  be  kept  tight  with  a  wire  fence  ratchet.  Belt 
wire  must  not  be  too  tight,  just  tight  enough  not  to 
slip  on  wheel  when  turning  crank. 

My  line  is  about  250  yards  long;  extends  over  creek 
and  up  a  considerable  hill  to  road,  which  is  about  75 
feet  higher  than  starting  point,  but  box  must  go  up  and 


down  in  two  minutes.  If  any  of  our  folks  try  this 
plan  just  use  brains,  hands  and  determination,  as  I  had 
to.  I  studied  and  scratched  my  head  for  a  year;  then 
worked  hard  before  I  could  make  it  go.  I  did  all  the 
mechanical  work  myself  and  spent  about  $5  in  money 
for  the  entire  outfit.  It  has  been  in  use  about  three 
months,  and  gives  good  service  and  lots  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  ;  would  not  do  without  it  for  three  times  its  cost. 
The  intermediate  posts  should  be  high  enough  to  carry 
box  up  out  of  the  way  of  teams,  etc.  The  line  may  be 
built  over  a  hill  or  hollow,  but  must  not  vary  much 
sideways.  a.  a',  s. 

Woodstock,  Va. _ 

THE  WORK  OF  LIME  AND  SULPHUR. 

On  page  254  is  an  article  from  an  orchardist  who  finds 
live  San  Jose  scale  beneath  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur 
applied  last  Fall.  This  same  condition  holds  with  no 
variation  in  practically  every  case  I  know  of,  and  has 
each  year  since  the  use  of  lime  and  sulphur  sprays  has 
been  practiced  in  the  East,  and  yet  in  the  total  there 
have  been  nine  cases  of  final  success  to  one  of  failure  in 
the  scores  of  orchards  which  I  have  observed  during 
the  past  three  years.  The  key  to  the  situation  is  in 
the  fact.  I  believe  now  firmly  proven,  that  although 
some  scale  is  killed  by  the  immediate  action  of  the  lime- 
sulphur,  yet  the  greatest  good  comes  from  the  June 
work  which  the  material  does  upon  the  young  hatched 
at  that  time.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  Fall  applications 
of  lime-sulphur  sprays  are  not  to  be  recommended  un¬ 
less  the  work  can  be  repeated  in  the  Spring,  for  much 
of  the  June  effect  is  certainly  lost,  although  made  up 
‘partly  by  the  action  on  scales  more  immature  in  the 
Fall  than  later.  If  I  were  in  the  owner’s  place  I  would 
not  be  alarmed  if  a  goodly  amount  of  the  material  re¬ 
mains  on  the  trees  still,  particularly  if  the  orchards  are 
peaches.  If.  however,  there  is  little  material  left,  and 
the  trees  are  apples,  I  would  retreat. 

PERCY  L.  HUSTED. 


PLUM  CURCULIO;  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE. 

My  orchard  of  250  plum  trees  has  had  a  great  surplus 
of  curculios.  How  do  tlies'e  insects  get  on  to  the  trees? 
Do  they  fly  from  the  ground  or  crawl  up  the  bodies? 
Spraying  does  not  seem  to  kill  them,  so  I  am  thinking  of 
putting  about  a  four-inch  strip  of  sticky  fly-paper  around 
the  body  of  each  tree  above  the  ground,  renewing  the  strips 
about  once  each  week  for  several  weeks  after  the  plums 
“set."  Can  you  tell  me  if  this  plan  has  been  successfully 
tried?  Will  an  excess  of  lime  in  Bordeaux  Mixture  and 
Paris-green  have  any  injurious  effect  on  the  chemicals 
used?  I  usually  use  several  times  more  lime  than  the  regu¬ 
lar  formulas  recommend,  in  order  to  make  the  spray  snow 
white  when  dry  on  the  trees.  J.  w.  t. 

Marion,  O. 

The  Plum  curculio  is  able  to  fly,  and  most  of  them 
get  into  plum  trees  by  flying.  Possibly  a  few  may 
crawl  up  the  trunks;  I  doubt,  however,  if  more  than 
one  in  50  crawls  up  the  tree.  Various  kinds  of  bands 
have  been  used  on  the  trunks  of  plum  trees  to  prevent 
the  ascent  of  the  beetles,  but  so  few  beetles  are  caught 
that  the  method  was  long  ago  discarded.  The  two 
methods  now  employed  successfully  for  controlling 
the  Plum  curculio  are  the  “jarring”  process  and  spray¬ 
ing  with  a  strong  poison.  The  “jarring”  process  is 
familiar  to  all,  and  effective  when  faithfully  practiced. 
Many  plum  growrers  are  also  confident  that  they  con¬ 
trol  the  pest  with  poison  sprays.  I  have  carried  on 
some  co-operative  experiments  along  this  line  with 
some  Newr  York  fruit  growers  during  the  past  two 
years.  The  general  conclusion  from  these  experiments 
is  that  the  Plum  curculio  is  readily  controlled  with 
a  poison  spray  on  cherries ;  some  fruit  growers  are 
also  convinced  that  it  can  be  controlled  on  plums,  but 
most  of  the  results  were  not  conclusive;  and  there  is 
need  of  further  experiment  on  peaches,  as  the  evidence 
is  very  meagre.  I  would  recommend  the  arsenate 
of  lead  in  preference  to  other  poisons,  for  it  adheres 
better,  can  be  used  much  stronger,  and  there  is  less 
danger  of  injuring  the  foliage.  Use  the  poison  at  the 
rate  of  from  three  to  four  pounds  in  50  gallons  of 
water  for  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  the  Bordeaux  should 
contain  not  more  than  half  as  much  of  the  copper  sul¬ 
phate  as  is  usually  used  on  apples,  for  the  foliage  of 
stone  fruits  is  often  easily  injured  by  it.  At  least  two 
applications  should  be  made,  one  just  after  the  blossoms 
drop,  and  another  about  a  week  later.  Recent  experi¬ 
ments  in  Missouri  and  Illinois,  where  the  Plum  cur¬ 
culio  is  a  serious  pest  on  apples,  show  that  under  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions  from  20  to  40  per  cent  of  the  fruit 
can  be  saved  by  five  sprayings,  and  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  grubs  and  pupae  can  be  disturbed  and  killed  by 
thorough  superficial  tillage  within  a  period  of  30  days 
from  July  10,  as  the  insect  transforms  within  two 
inches  from  the  surface  of  the  soil.  No,  an  excess  of 
lime  in  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  Paris-green  would  have 
no  injurious  effect  on  the  ingredients  used,  but  an  ex¬ 
cessive  amount  of  lime  would  be  liable  to  clog  the 
nozzle  and  make  it  more  difficult  to  apply  thoroughly. 
Some  seasons,  when  there  is  an  excess  of  moisture, 
it  is  best  to  use  two  or  three  times  as  much  lime  as 
the  formula  calls  for.  As  one  can  never  foretell  such 
seasons,  it  is  always  advisable  to  use  the  lime  freely, 
but  I  would  not  load  up  the  mixture  with  more  than 
two  to  three  times  as  much  lime  as  is  necessary  to 
make  the  Bordeaux  Mixture.  m.  v.  slingerland. 
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MISTAKES  IN  A  COOLING  ROOM. 

In  February  I  completed  the  filling  of  an  icehouse  12x12 
feet  outside  measurement,  built  over  a  walled  cellar  10x10 
feet,  514  feet  deep,  which  is  entered  through  a  door  from 
an  outside  cellar  or  cave  ;  that  is,  the  room  under  the  ice¬ 
house  was  originally  a  part  of  a  cave,  but  is  now  separated 
from  cave  by  eight-inch  brick  partition  wall  in  which  is  door 
entrance  to  cool  room.  Provision  is  made  for  carrying  off 
water  from  melting  ice  by  slanting  joists  from  center  to  outer 
end,  one  inch  in  six  feet.  Hard  pine  matched  flooring  is  used 
for  ice  floor,  over  which  is  laid  sheet  zinc.  Ice  is  laid  on 
this  zinc-covered  floor  with  nothing  between  except  three- 
eigliths-inch  batten  to  provide  for  escape  of  water  into  small 
troughs  about  four  inches  from  inside  walls  of  superstructure, 
whence  it  is  discharged  at  either  of  the  four  corners.  Floor 
of  cool  room  cemented  in  bottom.  Can  I  reasonably  expect 
cold  from  ice  to  penetrate  through  tight  floor  and  zinc  suffi¬ 
cient  ly  to  make  cool  room  cool?  Would  zinc  pipe  passing 
through  (cut  through)  floor  to  underside  of  zinc  which  covers 
ice  floor  and  leading  down  through  cool  room  and  through 
cement  floor  into  the  ground  help  to  make  the  room  cool  with¬ 
out  impairment  of  ice-keeping  qualities  of  ice  room  above? 
Would  holes  cut  in  floor  (not  through  zinc)  serve  any  good 
purpose  without  injury  to  ice?  In  present  arrangement  is 
ice  liable  to  melt  at  bottom?  Should  room  be  kept  practically 
airtight?  Is  dampness  liable  to  defeat  purpose  of  cool  room? 

Nekoma,  Ill.  J-  F. 

The  construction  adopted  by  your  correspondent  is 
not  such  as  to  utilize  the  cooling  effect  of  the  ice  to 
best  advantage.  The  non-conducting  character  of  the 
hard  pine  floor  is  such  as  not  to  allow  the  rapid  cooling 
of  the  air  which  comes  in  contact  with  it,  but  lying  as 
it  does,  immediately  in  contact  with  the 
metal  lining  under  the  ice,  it  will  be 
cold  enough  to  condense  any  moisture 
which  may  come  from  the  products  of  the 
cool  room,  and  keep  it  continually  damp, 
possibly  to  the  extent  of  causing  it  to 
drip  if  the  contained  products  carry  mois¬ 
ture  enough  to  permit  of  sufficient  con¬ 
densation,  and  sooner  or  later  causing  the 
floor  and  the  joists  to  decay,  particularly 
if  the  ice  chamber  is  empty  before  the 
beginning  of  Winter.  The  construction 
which  should  have  been  adopted  to  se¬ 
cure  the  most  effective  cool  room  is  to 
make  the  ice  floor  of  2  x  4s  laid  about 
half  an  inch  apart  and  to  use  the  galvan¬ 
ized  sheet  iron  or  sheet  zinc,  if  the  latter 
is  what  your  correspondent  has  used, 
below  the  joists  of  the  icehouse  floor,  ar¬ 
ranging  it  to  carry  off  the  drip,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  air  of  the  cool  room 
would  be  permitted  to  pass  up  into  actual 
contact  with  ice,  to  be  cooled  and  de¬ 
prived  of  its  moisture  by  having  it  con¬ 
densed  upon  the  ice  to  pass  away  with  the 
drip  water.  The  simplest  arrangement 
to  permit  this  would  be  to  use  sheets 
of  galvanized  iron,  say  30  inches  wide, 
nailing  them  to  strips  of  batten  the  prop¬ 
er  distance  apart,  nailed  to  the  under  sides 
of  the  joists,  but  with  their  ends  an 
inch  lower  than  the  center,  to  provide 
drainage,  and  close  enough  together  to 
make  the  sheets  a  little  hollowing  in  the 
center,  so  as  to  draw  the  drip  away  from 
the  batten.  These  sheets  of  galvanized 
iron  would  be  placed  far  enough  apart  so 
as  to  leave  a  gap  between  them  about 
four  inches  less  than  the  width  of  the 
sheets  of  metal;  then  these  spaces  would 
be  covered  with  the  same  metal  secured 
in  the  same  way,  except  that  the  strips 
of  batten  would  be  placed  directly  under 
those  carrying  the  first  sheets,  and  nailed  through  the 
first  sheets,  but  cut  away  in  many  places,  perhaps  to  the 
extent  of  half  the  stock,  so  as  to  leave  free  spaces  for 
air  to  pass  in  and  out,  giving  the  necessary  circulation 
in  contact  with  the  ice  to  cool  and  dry  it. 

It  is  not  likely  that  either  of  the  methods  your  cor¬ 
respondent  suggests  would  be  sufficiently  effective,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  latter  one  would  not.  Galvanized  iron  pipe 
let  up  through  the  floor  into  the  ice  chamber  would 
allow  air  to  circulate  and  increase  the  cooling  effect, 
but  it  would  require  too  many  to  be  sufficiently  effec¬ 
tive.  The  ice  will  of  course  melt  on  the  bottom,  and 
could  not  be  effective  in  the  cool  room  if  it  did  not. 
The  cool  room  should  be  kept  as  tightly  closed  as 
possible,  so  that  there  shall  be  as  little  leakage  of  air 
out  of  it  as  may  be,  because  the  more  leakage  out  of 
the  cool  room  the  more  air  will  come  in  through  the 
ice,  causing  unnecessary  waste.  The  surface  of  the  ice, 
too,  in  the  icehouse  should  be  maintained  thoroughly 
and  deeply  covered  with  sawdust  or  other  non-con¬ 
ductor  so  as  both  to  shut  off  the  heat  from  the  roof 
and  walls  and  to  lessen  the  down  draft  of  air  into 
the  ice.  Your  correspondent  says  nothing  regarding 
the  construction  of  the  walls  of  the  cool  room  except 
that  it  is  a  part  of  a  “walled  cellar.”  These  walls  pre¬ 
sumably  are  stone,  and  if  they  are  solid  they  will  take 
on  the  ground  temperature  and  of  course  tend  to  hold 
the  air  in  the  cellar  up  to  that  temperature.  This 
warmed  air  will  be  displaced  upward  against  the  ice 
as  the  cold  air  from  the  ice  forces  it  upward.  The 


cool  room  walls  therefore  should  be  poor  conductors 
of  heat.  This  could  be  secured  by  lining  with  wood, 
but  a  more  durable  lining  would  be  had  by  using  the" 
lath  tile,  which  would  form  a  dead  air  space. 

F.  H.  KING. 


SHORT  SUCCESSION  OF  FORAGE  CROPS. 

One  man  on  a  farm  of  30  acres  of  tillable  land,  cutting 
18  tons  hay,  poor  pasture  (10  cows,  200  hens)  wishes  to  re¬ 
duce  his  work  to  a  minimum  to  avoid  hiring  help  as  much 
as  possible,  and  has  determined  to  do  no  planting  of  general 
crops  beyond  a  good  garden  for  a  family  of  four,  but  intends 
to  plant  six  acres  of  corn,  enough  to  fill  silo  of  35  tons 
capacity  to  be  opened  late  in  Winter  or  early  Spring  after 
the  remainder  of  the  corn  has  been  fed  out  dry,  or  green 
during  late  Summer,  early  Fail  and  Winter  after  having 
been  cut  up.  What  crop  or  crops  would  you  recommend 
between  corn  and  sowing  to  grass?  Would  you  recommend 
any  change  in  general  plan?  I  judge  the  crops  between, 
(for  sake  of  reducing  work  if  a  proper  rotation)  should  be 
something  like  oats,  rye  (there  is  good  market  for  rye 
straw),  Hungarian,  or  the  sowing  of  a  certain  amount  of 
grass  land  in  August  directly  to  grass.  Would  dressing  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  cows,  hens,  two  horses  and  five  hogs,  furnish 
all  that  could  be  used  by  one  man  who  had  with  him  a  man 
for  say  three  months  of  year?  Manure  from  stable  horses 
at  $4  a  cord;  would  you  buy  any  and  how  much?  Hay 
sells  at  $15  to  $18  or  $20.  The  land  is  all  level  as  a 
prairie,  not  a  rock,  not  heavy,  not  light  land,  above  average 
of  vicinity  of  Boston.  If  no  manure  or  fertilizer  is  bought, 
should  there  be  any  crop  of  hay  to  sell  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  of  rotation  you  would  advise?  Could  we  plant  six 


acres  of  corn  or  would  you  advise  less?  I  mean,  would 
dressing  made  on  place  be  best  used  in  that  way?  How 
strongly  would  you  manure  crops  you  advise?  The  man 
has  bottles  washed  and  filled  and  delivers  milk  which  takes 
him  2%  to  three  hours  a  day,  also  hens  fed.  w.  R. 

Massachusetts. 

First  of  all  we  would  send  to  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  and  obtain  bulletins  showing  how  the  milk 
dairy  is  conducted.  At  this  station  each  acre  except  the 
land  in  grass  yields  two  or  three  separate  crops  of  for¬ 
age  each  year.  For  example,  part  of  the  land  is  kept 
year  after  year  in  corn.  At  the  last  cultivation  Crim¬ 
son  clover  is  seeded  in  this  corn.  This  grows  through 
the  Fall  and  again  in  the  Spring,  giving  excellent  green 
forage  or  hay.  The  stubble  is  plowed  under  for  corn 
again,  and  so  on  year  after  year,  the  soil  growing  more 
productive  each  year.  If  Crimson  clover  would  thrive 
in  your  country  we  would  sow  it  at  the  last  working 
of  the  corn.  Cut  the  clover  about  the  middle  of  May 
and  seed  the  land  to  either  Canada  peas  and  oats  or 
Wonderful  cow  peas.  Cut  these  crops  when  mature 
for  hay  or  green  fodder,  and  then  work  up  the  stubble 
thoroughly  for  grass  seeding.  The  chances  are  that 
Crimson  clover  will  not  do  well  with  you.  In  that  case 
we  would  sow  rye  in  the  corn,  cut  it  early  in  Spring, 
and  follow  with  the  oats  and  peas  or  cow  peas.  It 
would  be  possible,  in  some  seasons,  to  cut  the  rye  very 
early,  sow  oats  and  peas,  cut  this  crop  when  green, 
work  up  the  soil  and  sow  cow  peas — cutting  this  crop 
in  time  for  grass  seeding.  The  objection  to  this  plan 
is  the  large  amount  of  work  required  in  fitting  the  land, 


but  this  can  be  largely  saved,  if  you  have  a  strong 
team,  by  using  a  Cutaway  harrow,  well  loaded  down. 
We  would  not  sow  grass  after  grass,  for  unless  you 
spend  more  time  in  breaking  up  the  old  sod  than  you 
would  in  growing  the  cow  peas  or  oats  and  peas  you  will 
not  have  a  good  meadow.  In  this  way  you  will  have 
each  year  six  acres  of  corn,  six  of  rye  and  peas  and  18 
of  grass — or  you  can  change  the  amount  as  you  please. 
We  would  puc  all  your  manure  on  the  corn  ground  each 
year.  This  corn  ground  will  be  the  three-year-old  sod, 
and  the  manure  can  be  hauled  and  spread  on  it  at 
any  time  after  cutting  the  grass.  After  plowing  the 
manure  under  we  would  use  one  ton  of  acid  phosphate 
and  600  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  on  the  six  acres, 
broadcast  and  harrowed  in.  We  would  prefer  these 
chemicals  to  the  manure  at  $4  a  cord.  This  ought  to 
give  two  fair  crops  of  grass  as  well  as  the  corn.  For 
the  third  grass  crop  we  would  use  at  least  600  pounds 
per  acre  of  a  high-grade  potato  fertilizer.  With  a 
portable  fence  and  the  field  in  cow  peas  you  could  use 
that  crop  for  pasture — both  for  cows  and  pigs,  and 
thus  save  the  work  of  cutting  and  curing  the  hay. 

t(DRAG  THE  ROAD/' 

Under  “Brevities,”  on  page  196,  you  ask  a  question 
that  strikes  home  forcibly.  You  seem  to  think  because 
a  man  grades  and  fits  the  roadside  in  front  of  his 
farm  and  turns  it  into  a  beautiful  lawn, 
then  in  a  muddy  season  the  drivers  desert 
the  road  and  travel  the  entire  length  on 
this  smooth  grass,  the  Recording  Angel 
might  with  propriety  look  away  and  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  some  bad  thought  or  even 
bad  language  this  man  is  tempted  to  use. 
Now,  I  did  this  very  thing;  I  worked, 
graded  and  fitted  the  roadside  in  front 
of  my  farm ;  I  hauled  on  to  it  several 
loads  of  rotted  manure,  that  I  badly  need¬ 
ed  on  my  truck  patch ;  I  sowed  expensive 
lawn  grass;  I  clipped  it.  when  I  should 
have  spent  the  time  in  weeding  onions, 
and  now  the  road  being  simply  impassable 
people  that  of  necessity  must  travel  over 
it  in  sheer  desperation  turn  from  it  on 
to  this  “smooth”  grass.  Now,  under  the 
conditions,  what  sort  of  language  would 
I  be  j  ustified  in  using,  and  how  would 
such  language  look  in  print?  I  might  do 
like  a  neighbor,  lay  rails  on  this  smooth 
grass  and  thus  prevent  people  from  get- 
ing  on  to  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  lawful,  as  this  road,  from  fence  to 
fence,  belongs  to  the  traveling  public,  and 
not  to  me  individually,  so  if  I  go  to  work 
and  turn  public  property  used  as  a  road 
into  a  lawn,  I  can  see  no  way  out  but  to 
suffer  the  consequences.  I  must  here 
confess  that  I  love  to  see  a  nice  roadside 
in  front  of  a  farm,  and  in  this  instance 
will  say  that  I  can  blame  only  myself 
for  the  way  it  is  now  cut  up.  Had  I  grad¬ 
ed  the  roadbed  first  in  front  of  my  farm, 
and  put  in  first-class  condition  to  travel 
on,  and  kept  it  up  as  I  expect  to  do  now, 
in  a  way  that  it  will  not  tempt  travelers 
to  leave  it,  then  fixed  up  the  roadside, 
no  one  would  think  of  cutting  up  this 
smooth  grass.  I  have  graded  the  road 
now,  and  have  made  a  drag  of  two  pieces 
of  oak  timber  6x6  inches,  eight  feet  long, 
set  on  sharp  edges,  a  strip  of  heavy  wagon  tire  spiked 
to  cutting  edge.  These  sticks  I  have  bolted  together  a 
foot  apart  with  a  chain  in  front  to  hitch  to,  so  that  I 
can  run  the  drag  in  any  desired  angle,  and  from  now 
on  propose  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  advice  given  in  the 
following  poem : 

When  the  smiles  of  Spring  appear, 

Drag  the  road ; 

When  the  Summer-time  is  here, 

Drag  the  road ; 

When  the  corn  is  in  the  ear, 

In  the  Winter  cold  and  drear; 

Every  season  in  the  year ; 

Drag  the  road ! 

When  you've  nothing  else  to  do, 

Drag  the  road. 

If  but  for  an  hour  or  two. 

Drag  the  road. 

It  will  keep  them  good  as  new. 

With  a  purpose  firm  and  true. 

Fall  in  line — it’s  up  to  you  : 

Drag  the  road. 

Would  you  do  the  proper  thing? 

Drag  the  road. 

Set  the  system  on  the  wing. 

Drag  the  road. 

Give  the  drag  a  lively  swing, 

Toss  the  laurel-wreath  to  King. 

Hats  off !  everybody  sing. 

Drag  the  road. 

J.  H.  BOLLINGER. 

You  have  no  doubt  wished  before  now  that  people  could 
be  hung  for  doing  things  which  you  do  not  approve.  Did 
you  ever  stop  to  think  that  others  may  have  desired  the 
same  of  you?  M 


SWEET  SCABIOUS  OR  MOURNING  BRIDE.  MUCH  REDUCED.  Fig.  139. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Chemicals  With  Manure  for  Corn. 

D.  R.  ]}.,  Huguenot,  N.  Y. — I  intend  to 
plow  and  spread  manure  from  two  horses  and 
two  cows  on  one  acre  of  shale  gravel  with 
clay  subsoil,  and  plant  to  sweet  corn.  How 
much,  and  what  kind  of  fertilizer  should  be 
used  in  addition  for  best  results? 

Ans. — For  “best  results”  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  should  go  with  the  man¬ 
ure.  You  can  use  on  the  acre  100  pounds 
muriate  of  potash  and  300  pounds  acid 
phosphate  in  addition  to  the  manure,  but 
it  may  not  make  enough  gain  in  the  sweet 
corn  to  pay  unless  you  can  get  good 
prices  for  it. 

Potato  Scab. 

G.  IF.  T.,  West  Granville,  Mass. — What  Is 
the  cause  of  scab  on  potato,  and  what  is  the 
remedy? 

AnS. — Potato  scab  is  a  skin  disease 
which  develops  and  spreads  through  a 
germ.  These  germs  either  go  into  the 
soil  on  the  seed  pieces,  or  are  left  there 
by  a  previous  crop.  To  kill  the  disease 
on  the  seed  the  tubers  are  soaked  in  a 
solution  of  one  pound  of  formalin  in  40 
gallons  of  water.  This  will  kill  the  scab 
germs,  but  will  not  hurt  the  eyes  of  the 
potato.  Where  a  crop  is  scabby  potatoes 
should  not  be  planted  on  the  same  ground 
for  several  years.  Stable  manure,  wood 
ashes  and  lime  are  apt  to  increase  the 
scab,  as  they  make  the  soil  alkaline. 

Hen  Manure  for  Potatoes. 

G.  E.  C.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.— Give  the  analysis 
of  chicken  manure,  somewhat  moist,  but  dry 
enough  to  mix  well  with  fertilizer  for  im¬ 
mediate  use.  In  what  proportion  would  you 
mix  chicken  manure,  nitrate  of  soda,  acid 
phosphate  and  sulphate  of  potash  for  pota¬ 
toes?  My  idea  is  that  the  nitrates  in  the 
chicken  manure  will  become  available  after 
that  from  the  nitrate  of  soda  has  become 
exhausted,  and  so  feed  the  crop  through  the 
entire  season. 

AnS. — At  the  Maine  Experiment  Station 
fresh  hen  manure  contained  1.3  per  cent 
nitrogen,  1.83  per  cent  phosphoric  acid 
and  .84  per  cent  potash.  The  composition 
will  vary  considerably,  according  to  the 
dryness  and  the  feathers  and  dirt  mixed 
with  it.  We  should  expect  good  results 
from  this  mixture — eight  parts  by  weight 
of  sifted  hen  manure,  two  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  seven  of  acid  phosphate  and  three 
of  sulphate  of  potash.  Your  theory  is 
probably  right. 

Crowbar  Planting;  Fruit  Varieties. 

A.  C.,  Troy,  N.  Y. — I  have  planted  Bartlett, 
Seekel,  Hillis  and  Lawrence  pears,  and  Brad¬ 
shaw  plum,  Green’s  Thanksgiving  prune  and 
German  prune.  None  of  them  seems  to  grow 
very  well.  I  cut  the  roots  back  to  stubs 
three  inches  long,  and  cut  top  back  to  about 
same;  planted  in  small  hole  and  pounded 
earth  firmly.  My  soil  is  gravel,  and  high 
well-drained  land,.  I  mean  natural  drainage. 
What  would  be  the  best  kinds  of  apple,  pears, 
peaches  and  plums  for  this  place?  I  live  3% 
miles  from  the  Hudson  River. 

Ans. — If  the  trees  did  not  do  well  with 
roots  cut  back  to  three  inches,  with  tops 
the  same,  and  planted  in  crowbar  holes  in 
gravel,  I  think  I  would  go  back  to  the 
longer  root,  liberal  hole,  and  heavy  mulch 
of  manure.  Probably  these  home  garden 
trees  were  two  or  three  years  old  when 
set,  and  these  will  not  be  helped  by  the 
root  pruning  that  goes  well  with  yearlings. 
For  home  use  set  Primate,  Fall  Pippin, 
Baldwin  and  Spy  apples;  Bartlett,  Seekel 
and  Bose  pears ;  Waddell,  Champion  and 
Iron  Mountain  peaches.  p.  l.  h. 

Starting  Raspberries  and  Blackberries. 

IT.  M.  R..  York,  Pa.— What  is  the  best 
method  of  starting  a  patch  of  blackberries 
or  raspberries?  How  would  it  do  to  plant 
cuttings? 

Ans. — Neither  blackberries  nor  rasp¬ 
berries  are  rooted  from  cuttings  proper. 
Black  varieties  of  raspberries  are  grown 
from  tips,  the  young  canes  of  the  season 
bending  over  in  late  Fall  and  rooting, 
thus  producing  new  plants,  which  may  be 
set  out  in  the  Spring,  placing  them  in 
rows  six  or  seven  feet  apart  and  two  or 
three  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  Red  rasp¬ 


berries  are  propagated  from  suckers  that 
spring  up  from  the  roots  of  old  plants 
after  they  have  been  growing  two  or  three 
years.  The_  suckers  are  dug  up  in  early 
Spring,  getting  as  good  roots  as  possible, 
the  tops  cut  back  to  six  inches  and  set  in 
freshly-plowed  soil  in  the  same  manner 
and  distance  as  the  tips  of  the  black  rasp¬ 
berry.  Blackberries  may  be  propagated 
from  suckers  in  the  same  way  as  black 
raspberries,  but  are  generally  grown  by 
nurserymen  from  root  cuttings.  The 
roots  of  young  plants  are  dug  up  in  the 
Fall,  cut  in  lengths  of  two  or  three  inches, 
packed  in  boxes  of  moist  sand,  where  they 
will  freeze  slightly  during  the  Winter  and 
in  the  Spring  planted  two  or  three  inches 
apart  in  furrows  made  three  feet  apart  in 
freshly-plowed  soil.  These  cuttings  soon 
send  up  shoots  that  make  plants  large 
enough  in  one  season  to  set  in  the  plant¬ 
ing  patch  the  next  year.  The  quickest 
way,  however,  to  start  blackberry  plants 
is  from  suckers  of  old  plants  of  the  de¬ 
sired  variety. 

Potatoes  to  Follow  Potatoes. 

A.  8.  /?.,  Alpine ,  N.  Y. — I  have  two  10-acre 
lots.  I  wish  to  raise  potatoes  on  10  acres 
each  year,  what  is  the  best  way  to  do  it? 
Can  I  raise  potatoes  on  10  acres  for  two 
years  in  succession,  and  on  the  other  10 
acres  at  the  same  time  Spring  wheat  or 
oats,  seed  down,  and  the  following  year  cut 
grass  and  then  take  this  grass  field  for 
potatoes  for  two  years  and  the  potato  field 
for  oats  and  grass?  Ground  has  white  grubs 
in  it ;  will  two  years  in  succession  for  pota¬ 
toes  subdue  grubs?  What  fertilizer  do  I  need 
for  potatoes,  and  how  much  more  for  the 
second  year  than  the  first? 

Ans. — We  have  never  tried  just  that 
rotation,  but  from  our  experience  we 
should  not  grow  potatoes  two  years  in  suc¬ 
cession.  The  scab  is  very  bad  with  us  on 
the  second  crop.  If  both  grain  and  grass 
are  wanted  we  would  divide  the  20  acres 
into  three  instead  of  two  fields.  With  us 
the  wheat  or  oats  could  be  cut  out  and 
the  ground  seeded  to  grass  alone  after  the 
potatoes  are  dug.  Possibly  in  your  lati¬ 
tude  this  would  be  too  late  for  seeding 
grass.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  those 
who  have  raised  two  crops  of  potatoes  in 
succession.  Verj^  likely  the  two  years  of 
thorough  culture  of  potatoes  would  kill 
out  the  white  grubs,  but  we  would  not 
give  much  for  the  potato  crop — at  least 
the  first  one.  We  consider  potatoes  about 
the  poorest  crop  to  put  in  land  where  we 
know  white  grubs  abound.  We  would 
use  one  of  the  standard  potato  fertilizers. 
You  should  use  at  least  400  pounds  per 
acre  more  for  the  second  crop. 

A  Concrete  Bridge. 

TF.  F.  8.,  Jefferson,  O. — Have  any  of  your 
readers  had  any  experience  in  building  a 
small  bridge  of  concrete?  I  have  a  stream 
running  through  my  farm  over  which  I  would 
like  to  put  a  concrete  bridge  if  1  can  do  it 
safely.  The  bridge  would  only  have  to  be 
about  six  or  eight  feet  long.  How  heavy 
or  thick  should  it  be.  with  say  a  foot  of  earth 
on  it,  and  how  much  cement  to  gravel  and 
small  stone  should  I  use? 

Ans. — Concrete  is  the  only  material 
used  to-day  for  culverts.  I  would  reduce 
the  width  of  the  stream  to  six  feet.  Exca¬ 
vate  trenches  upon  each  side  two  feet 
six  inches  wide,  and  as  long  as  the  re¬ 
quired  length  of  the  bridge,  and  deep 

enough  to  extend  below  frost.  Fill  with  a 
1-5-10  mixture;  build  a  slab  of  concrete 
connecting  these  foundation  walls  to  serve 
as  an  apron  and  prevent  washing.  If  for 
any  reason  this  will  not  be  necessary  leave 
it  out.  The  height  of  the  open  space  or 
runway  will  depend  upon  the  volume  of 
water;  it  may  be  four  or  eight  feet  high. 
Build  a  form  resting  upon  this  foundation. 
Begin  the  side  wall  22  inches  thick,  mak¬ 
ing  a  gradual  reduction  so  that  where  they 
join  at  the  top  or  center  the  thickness 
will  be  reduced  to  eight  inches.  Wing 
walls  can  be  built  on  the  sides  if  desired. 
They  will  prevent  dirt  falling  over  each 
end  and  into  the  runway.  They  should 
be  20  inches  thick,  and  the  foundation 
carried  to  the.  same  depth  of  the  side 
walls.  Use  reinforcing  steel  or  common 
barb  wire  fencing  laid  in  two  or  three 
inches  from  the  surface.  The  mixture 
above  ground  should  be  1-3-6.  See  to  it 
that  the  aggregate  is  tamped  solid  to  ex¬ 
pel  air  chambers.  A  saving  in  form  con¬ 
struction  can  be  effected  by  building  the 
culvert  in  sections.  If  it  was  to  have  a 
finished  length  of  10  feet  build  in  three 
sections.  h.  e.  cook. 

For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Write  for  Net  Price  Illustrated  Implement  Cata¬ 
logue.  Robert  C.  Reeves  Co.,  187  Water  st.,  N.Y.  City. 


SEND  FOR  MV 

Mid -Summer  Catalogue. 

T.  C.  KEYITT,  Athenia,  Pa. 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  and  PAN-AMERICAN 
STRAWBERRIES  is  a  golden  opportunity 
for  you.  Send  for  cir.  S.  H.  Warren,  Weston,  Mas 


O  C  FINE  2  YEAR  TREES  $2.50.  Peach,  Pear, 
Plum,  Cherry,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 
WOODBINE  NURSERIES,  No.  3,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


WARD  BLACKBERRIES 

The  hardiest  and  most  prolific  Blackberry  ever  grown 
WELCH  RASPBERRY 

The  most  profitable  Red  Raspberry  yet  fruited.  Also 
a  full  line  of  general  nursery  stock.  Catalogue  free 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

E.  L.  Clarkson’s  Clermont  and  Nevis  Farm’s 

Pride  of  the  North  Yellow  Dent  Seed  Corn.  Earliest 
to  mature  and  a  heavy  yielder.  Price,  shelled,  bags 
included,  bu.  75c. ;  bu.  lots  and  over  $1.25  per  bu. 
f.  o.  b.  E.  L.  CLARKSON,  R.F.D.  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES 

THE  BEST  VARIETIES— TRUE  TO  NAME. 
Our  stock  was  grown  under  the  best  conditions  pos¬ 
sible.  They  are  smooth,  free  from  scab  and  vigorous. 
We  are  making  low  prices  for  the  next  few  days. 
E •  H.  THOMSON  &  SON,  Eairview  Farm, 
Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLI 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Groff’s  Hybrids  (Genuine),  and  other  high 
grade  Strains.  Winners  of  the  GRAND 
PRIZE  World’s  Fair  St.  Louis,  1904. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

ARTHUR  COWEE 

Meadowvale  Farm  Berlin,  N.Y. 


Potatoes— Bites, Blush, Carman, Cobbler,  Noroton  Beauty, Rose, 
Hustler,  Harmony.  6  Weeks.  86  kinds.  O.  W.  Ford,  Fishers,  N.Y. 


[ft aIaIaa*  Prize,  Michigan,  Eureka,  Cobbler, 
rOlfllQvS  Reliance,  Gold  Standard.  List  Free. 

GEO.  II.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Dalton,  Pa. 


RURAL  SEED  POTATOES. 

Assorted.  90  cents  per  bushel;  $2.40  per  barrel. 
Second  size,  70  cents  per  bushel:  $2.00  per  barrel. 
C.  K.  WHITTEN,  Box  11,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE— Cow  Peas,  $1.50  Bushel:  Crimson 
Clover  Seed,  $5.50  per  Bushel;  2d  Growth  Seed 
Potatoes,  $3.50  Bag::  8eed  Sweet  Potatoes. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 

40,000  ^ 

That  must  be  sold;  all  clean,  thrifty,  healthy,  beau¬ 
tiful  trees.  Prices  right.  Apple,  Plum,  Cherry  and 
Pears.  Asparagus  Roots,  Strawberry  Plants.  Free 
Catalogue  has  valuable  Spraying  Chart.  Send  today. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Transplanted  vegetable  plants 
of  the  highest  quality  at  the 
lowest  price.  Buy  from  the 
largest,  cheapest,  and  most  re¬ 
liable  growers  in  America. 
Write 

__  THE  J. 

Conyngham,  Pa.,  formerly  J.  E. 


iVpCITC-All  kinds,  cheap.  Freight  paid. 
I  D  Catalog  free.  Agents  wanted. 

I  MITCHELL’S  NURSERY,  BEVERLEY,  O. 


for  catalogue. 

E.  HUTTON  CO., 
Hutton  &  Son. 


Reduced  Prices  on  Peach  Trees  one  year  from  bud, 
general  assortment  varieties;  medium  size  2c.;  No.  2, 
l:i4C.  each.  Trees  kept  dormant  until  May  15th,  if 
not  sold  earlier.  R.  S.  Johnston,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


Tartar  King 
Burpee’s  Welcome 
Golden  Giant  Side 
Danish  Island 

These  four  varieties  constitute  in  our  opinion  the 
best  there  is  in  Oats.  If  you  are  a  keen  observer  you 
w  ill  have  noticed  that  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years  no  cereal  has  held  its  own  (as  to  price)  better 
than  have  Oats. 

A  change  of  seed  is  as  necessary  in  Oats  as  in  any 
other  variety  of  seed. 

An  open  winter  as  a  rule  is  hard  on  winter  grain. 
Now  is  the  time  to  look  over  your  grain  fields  and  de¬ 
cide  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  them.  If  you  are 
going  to  plow  up  these  fields  and  sow  Oats  write  for 
BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1906  which 
fully  describes  the  above  best  four  varieties,  and  if 
in  doubt  as  to  which  variety  is  best  adapted  for  your 
locality,  write  us  describing  your  soil  and  we  shall 
advise  you. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Pbila.,  Pa. 


LAST  YEAR’S  RECORD. 

Long's  Prolific — Yield  16  to  24  bbls. 
per  acre,  $2.00  per  bushel.  Bran* 
denburg’s  Prolific  took  premium 
over  26  others  last  Corn  and  Pump¬ 
kin  day,  $1.25.  True  Maryland 
Golden  Dent,  $1.00.  This  seed  Is 
selected  and  will  germinate. 

WADE  H.  D.  WARFIELD  &  CO., 
Sykesville,  Carroll  County,  Md. 

Established  1889  References,  the  Banks. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘‘a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


Select  Apple  Trees 

A  hundred  varieties,  half  amlllion 
trees,  strong  rooted,  shapely  and 
In  perfect  health,  ready  for  planting.  Sum- 
fall  and  winter  apples.  We  dig  and 
to  secure  arrival  in  perfect  condition, 
our  low  prices.  Get  free  catalogue. 
Nurseries, Bx  19 , Berlin,  Md. 


K  FRUIT  BOOK 

shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
'bution  to  planters. — Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


FRUIT  TREES 

that  are  sound,  solid  and  safe  is  what  every  planter 
wants  for  spring  of  1906.  We  offer  you  trees  of  that 
kind ;  selection  perfect.  Heavy  stock  of  Apple,  Peach, 
Plum,  Pear  and  Cherry,  also  full  line  of  other  fruits. 
Write  us  today  for  our  catalogue  and  price  list,  it  is 
valuable  and  will  tell  you  the  rest.  THE  RIVERSIDE 
NURSERY  CO.,  Confluence,  Somerset  Co.,  Pa. 


The  best  blackberry  of  recent  introduction.  Get  the 
genuine  direct  from  introducer.  Eldorado,  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  and  reliable  blackberry.  Lucretia, 
Blowers  and  other  Blackberries.  Miller,  Welch, 
Cuthbert,  Early  King,  Kansas  and  other  Raspberries, 
40  best  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Currants,  Grapes, 
and  other  small  fruit  plants  and  trees,  a  large 
stock  of  California  Privet,  all  sizes  very  low.  For 
price  list  and  illustrated  circular  of  Ward  Black¬ 
berry  address  Cbas.  Black,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


NIIT  TRFF^  Japan  Chestnuts  and  Walnuts,  Paragon 
II U  I  I  IlLLO  Chestnuts,  Ridgely  and  American. 

MANCHURICA  WALNUTS. 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  extra  fine  and  cheap. 
Fruit  treos  and  small  fruits  in  every  kind  worth  fruit¬ 
ing.  Catalogue  free.  Address. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown.  N,  J. 


Spring  and  Planting  Time  Will 
Soon  be  Here. 

Have  you  placed  an  order  yet  for  Apple  and  other 
Fruit  Trees?  If  not,  do  not  delay,  Remember, 
in  making  out  your  order  we  have  a  full  supply  of 
Nursery  stock;  none  better.  Catalogue  free.  Send 
for  one.  Address, 

The  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons  Co.,  Inc,, 

NEW  CANAAN.  CT. 


ROGERS  TREES  ARE 
DIFFERENT 
FROM  OTHERS. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 

APPLE  BREEDERS. 


I  offer  seeds  of  superior  quality 
at  money-saving  price.  Order 
now,  Canada  Cluster  Seed  Oats 
yield  over  80  bu.  per  acre, $1. 25  bu.; 
Timothy,  $2;  Clover,  $9.50;  Alsike,$8.50;  Alfalfa, $9.50; 
Pure  Red  Top,  10c.  per  lb. ;  Orchard  Grass,  $1.85;  Bar¬ 
ley, $1;  Iowa  Gold  Mine  Corn,  best  Ensilage  sort, $1.50; 
Learning  or  Pride  of  North  Corn,$l:  Spring  Rye,  $1.40; 
Spring  Wheat,  $1.50;  Speltz,  $1 ;  Field  Corn,  Yellow 
or  White,  $1.25;  Stowell  s  Evergreen  Corn,  $1.75;Field 
Peas,  $1.50;  Calf  Weauers,  30c.;  Early  Potatoes,  $1.25; 
Bags,  18c.  Catalogue  Free.  Established  nearly  forty 
years.  F.  H.  EBEL1NG,  214  Warren  Street, 
Syracuse,  New  York, Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer. 


Strawberry  Plants 

1000  up.  Send  for  my  new  catalogue  FREE  to-day. 

DAVID  RODWAV,  Hartly,  Delaware. 


CtrQUfhamoe  Buy  your  plants  of  a  specialist.  Over 
OllanUCIIICo  100  varieties.  Best  Nor.  grown.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  G.  K.  Schauber,  Box  U,Ballston  Lake, N.Y. 


25,000  Taylor  Blackberry  Plants. 

ALSO  20  OTHER  VARIETIES.  Catalog  free. 

W.  N.  SCARFF,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 


PIONEER  GUARANTEED 
NURSERY  STOCK 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


All  stock  guaranteed  disease  free—' 
true  to  name — pare  bred  and  heavy 
crop  producers.  Full  value  for  every 
dollar  sent  ns.  No  agent’s  commis¬ 
sion.  Write  for  complete  pricelist. 
We  will  save  yon  money. 

HART  PIONEER  NURSERIES 
i  Established  1865.  Fort  Scott,  Kan 


P  P1  A  $ R  DPR  inn  PRPIfillT  DAin  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Carolina 
O  iPO  rtn  IUU,  rnuuni  rfl IU  Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 
KFF  Allkindsof  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Rememberwe  beat  all  other  reliable 
|  §  Nurseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


DOUBLE  THE  STRAWBERRY  GROP 

No  extra  expense  for  new  plants  or  fertilizer.  Full  story  in  catalog — lifetime  experi¬ 
ence  of  largest  fruit-grower  in  America.  To  old  friends  and  new  wanting  Berries, 
Peaches,  Plums,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  etc.,  it’s  free.  J.  H.  HALE,  SO.  GLASTONBURY,  CONN. 


WANTED 


50,000  Columbian  Raspberry  Plants. 

QUOTE  LOWEST  PRICE  ON  THE  AMOUNT  YOU  CAN  FURNISH. 

LOCK  BOX  226,  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK. 


HEALTHY,  NATIVE-GROWN  FRUIT  TREES 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  VINES,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

It  pays  you  many  times  over  to  take  pains  to  get  reliable  and  healthy  stock.  The  well-known  Dwyer  stock 
can  always  be  relied  on,  for  it  is  all  selected  stock,  grown  on  our  home  grounds  and  receiving  constant 
expert  inspection.  We  guarantee  that  every  specimen  is  true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  sureto 
grow  We  also  do  landscape  gardening.  Write  now  for  our  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  COMPANY,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  New  York. 
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PROCLAIM  THE  GOSPEL  OF  FRUIT 
EATING. 

A  communication  from  a  western  fruit 
growers'  association  was  read  at  our  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  held  at  Worcester. 
March  14  and  15,  asking  co-operation  with 
the  several  western  associations  to  establish 
an  “Apple  Day,”  naming  October  2  (I  think) 
which  day  all  are  requested  to  observe  by 
eating  and  cooking  in  various  forms  a  larger 
number  of  apples  than  they  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  use.  Some  one  moved  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  similar  resolution.  The  chairman 
asked  if  that  motion  was  supported?  The 
writer  seconded  the  motion,  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  not  only  October  2,  but  every  other 
day  in  the  year  (when  apples  can,  be  had) 
should  be  also  included.  One  fruit  grower 
objected  to  indorsing  this  western  apple  day 
suggestion,  “as  it  savored  of  mercenary  mo¬ 
tives,”  to  which  he  did  not  care  to  subscribe. 
Another  remarked  that  if  adopted,  the  pear 
growers  would  want  a  “Pear  Day,”  and  the 
peach  growers  would  want  a  “Peach  Day,” 
and  a  “Strawberry  Day,”  until  there  would 
be  no  end  of  special  days  for  eating  fruit. 
The  supporter  of  the  motive  declared  that  he 
was  ready  to  indorse  all  these  suggested 
fruit  eating  days,  saying  that  his  amendment 
practically  covered  that  very  point,  as  he 
believed  in  daily  eating  fruit,  to  a  larger 
extent  than  is  now  generally  practiced.  lie 
said  that  for  years  it  had  been  ids  habit 
to  have  fruit,  either  raw  or  cooked,  at  every 
meal  the  year  around,  on  his  own  table,  and 
he  claimed  to  be  now  trying  to  form  the 
habit  of  eating  also  a  larger  variety  of 
vegetables  than  formerly,  because  he  had 
come  to  believe  that  every  variety  of  fruit, 
and  every  variety  of  vegetables  had  its  own 
peculiar  chemical  constituents  that  the  human 
system  needed  to  promote  its  most  healthy 
condition.  He  therefore  indorsed  this  pro¬ 
posed  movement  for  encouraging  a  greater 
consumption  of  apples,  and  all  other  fruit, 
not  based  at  ail  on  any  mercenary  motive, 
but  rather  as  a  mission  for  the  welfare  of 
all  who  may  be  induced  to  use  a  larger  per 
cent  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  food.  Others 
favored  the  motion,  declaring  the  objections 
offered  to  be  “silly.”  The  objecting  man 
promptly  withdrew  his  objection  and  the  mo¬ 
tion  was  carried  with  only  one  dissenting 
voice  heard,  and  why  not?  We  are  constantly 
striving  to  learn  what  constitutes  the  best 
“balanced  ration”  for  our  cows,  our  work 
horses  and  our  hens.  To  do  their  best  in 
production  of  milk,  labor  or  eggs,  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  vigorous  health  must  be  the  first  con¬ 
sideration.  And  why  do  not  we  humans  also 
need  “balanced  rations"  to  promote  physical 
and  mental  vigor  for  the  performance  of  our 
higher  duties  to  ourselves  and  the  world 
around  us?  The  Almighty  has  created  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  wholesome  and  de¬ 
licious  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  he  must 
have  designed  them  for  our  general  consump¬ 
tion,  since  lie  has  given  them  flavors  so 
pleasing  to  our  normal  sense  of  taste  and  so 
wonderfully  adapted  them  to  the  promotion 
of  our  bodily  health  and  comfort.  And  if 
so,  is  not  the  gos*pel  of  fruit  eating  a  most 
worthy  object  to  proclaim?  S.  H.  RECORD. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 

“WHAT  APPLES  SHALL  WE  EAT?” 
Cut  Out  Ben  Davis  and  Company. 

I  heartily  agree  with  everything  a  writer 
said  in  a  recent  issue  under  the  caption  of 
“What  Apples  Shall  We  Eat” — excepting  one 
thing.  He  recommends  the  growing  of  an 
apple  (the  Alexander)  which  he  confesses  to 
be  of  inferior  quality.  Never  shall  I  forget 
a  confidence  game  worked  upon  me  by  a 
gay  and  festive  deceiver,  one  Ren  Davis  by 
name.  I  met  him  for  the  first  time  upon 
East  23d  street,  in  the  company  of  a  push¬ 
cart  man  (I.  e.,  Ren  was  with  the  Dago — 
not  I)  and  straightway  spotting  me  as  a 
freshly  arrived  countryman  and  an  easy  mark 
as  it  were,  he  at  once  endeavored  to  represent 
himself  as  my  old  and  esteemed  friend  N. 
Spy — and  I  bit.  Rut  from  that  day  until 
this  1  have  never  tasted  another  Ben  Davis, 
nor  will  I  so  long  as  the  world  stands  and 
I  stand  in  it.  No !  not  even  if  all  other 
fruit  should  fail  and  B.  D.’s  sell  for  four 
cents  per  barrel  retail !  One  September  day 
I  was  riding  past  a  young  orchard  which 
was  fairly  glowing  with  the  most  beautiful 
fruit;  I  climbed  the  fence  and  secured  some, 
noting  at  the  same  time  that  almost  every 
apple  upon  the  trees  was  perfect.  I  bit  into 
a  ripened  specimen  and  the  face  I  made 
stopped  all  the  clocks  in  northern  Dutchess 
and  even  slopped  over  the  line  a  way  into 
Columbia,  though  whether  the  effect  reached 
as  far  as  Kinderhook  or  not,  I  can’t  say. 
I  inquired  the  name  of  .the  apple  and  was 
told  it  was  the  Alexander.  I  intended  the 
following  Spring  to  begin  the  setting  out  of 
about  4.0  acres  of  apple  orchard,  but  I  said 
no  Alecs,  in  mine  thank  you.  And  even  when 
I  heard  later  that  the  apples  from  that  very 
orchard  shipped  in  berry  crates  realized  at 
the  rate  of  $9  per  barrel,  it  didn’t  “fuss” 
uo .  Komember,  I  am  not  discussing  the 
finance,  but  the  ethics  of  the  question.  I 
Know  that  Alexander,  Ben  Davis,  Wolf  River 
and  others  of  that  class  will  bring  the 
growers  big  money  but  sirs,  in  my  opinion 
it  will  not  be  honest  money.  I  would  as 


soon  sell  to  an  ignorant  buyer  a  horse  of 
beautiful  coat  and  conformation  but  useless 
on  account  of  vicious  habits  as  a  barrel  of 
those  apples — they  are  both  skin  tricks.  And 
I'll  wager  considerable  that,  the  victim  in 
the  latter  case  could  legally  recover  as  well 
as  in  the  former  if  in  order  to  test  it  he  were 
willing  to  involve  himself  in  a  suit  over  a 
barrel  of  apples !  Rut  some  say  there  must 
be  people  who  want  such  apples  or  they 
wouldn't  sell.  Nonsense !  Every  time  such 
an  apple  is  sold  another  innocent  is  taken 
in  just  as  I  was  with  the  Ben  Davis.  Only 
if  the  party  sold  doesn't  happen  to  know 
what  a  good  apple  Is  he  will  infer  that  all 
apples  are  like  this  and  never  buy  another, 
and  what  effect  such  education  will  have 
upon  the  apple  trade  I  can't  say ;  though  if 
a  countryman  and  an  old  fruit  grower  could 
be  fooled  into  buying  Ben  Davis  for  Spies 
it’s  likely  that  the  city  buyers  will  prove 
easy  game  for  many  years  to  come.  But 
I.  say  that  a.  man  who  knowing  the  nature 
of  these  apples  sets  out  the  trees  with  the 
idea  of  having  them  “sell  by  their  looks” 
is  “fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils"  ! 

Why  do  you  know  what  happens  to  such 
a  man  after  Charon  has  toted  him  over  the 
Styx?  Well,  I  know,  for  I  had  it  straight 
from  Dante — he  was  at  the  Grange  the  other 
night.  As  soon  as  the  arrival  of  a  fruit 
grower  is  announced  li  is  shipping  record  is 
gone  over,  and  if  it  is  found  that  he  has 
ever  sold  Ben  Davis,  Alexander,  Wolf  River 
or  other  apples  of  that  sort  without  labeling 
“For  Decorative  Purposes,  or  External  Use 
Only,"  he  is  at  once  given  a  seat  in  the  front 
row,  near  the  fire,  and  fed  upon  a  diet  of 
sawdust,  pomace  and  shavings,  with  shredded 
wheat  biscuit  for  desert,  and  with  only  as 
much  fluid  three  times  a  day  as  can  be 
extracted  from  a  peck  of  Ren  Davis — which 
is  only  about  four  cubic  centimeters  or  a 
scant  teaspoonful.  And  in  addition,  if  there 
happen  to  be  any  of  his  victims  present,  and 
there  usually  are  a  good  many,  for  there  is 
where  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the  vicious 
are  apt  to  land — they  are  all  allowed  to 
crack  dry  jokes  at  his  expense. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  iiakvkv  losee. 


Cow  Teas  and  Wheat. — Last  Summer  you 
wrote  me  asking  if  cow-pea  hay  could  be 
grown  in  Delaware  on  wheat  stubble.  We 
were  just  going  to  give  it  a  trial.  We  have 
nine  acres;  plowed  July,  first  week,  and  put  in 
July  15  ;  gave  us  a  splendid  crop  of  cow  peas, 
our  principal  cow  feed  this  Winter.  We  did 
not  weigh  the  hay,  hut  think  we  got  from 
two  to  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  and  put 
the  same  field  in  wheat  again  about  October 
15,  plowing  a  part  and  disk-harrowing  a  part, 
and  the  wheat  looks  good  Indeed.  We  have 
had  a  very  mild  Winter,  but  quite  cold  and 
wintry  here  now.  w.  d. 

Lewes,  Del. 

Two 
Years 
Test 

You  don’t  want 
to  make  a  mistake 

when  you  buy  a  buggy  We  arrange  matters 
so  you  can  be  sure  you  are  right.  We  have 
our  own  factory  and  make  what  we  sell. 
We  will  ship  you  this  buggy  or  any  other 
vehicle  you  may  select  from  our  catalog  on 

30  Days  Free  Trial 
Freight  Prepaid 

Then  if  you  can  find  any  flaw  in  it  within 
two  years  we  will  replace  it  free  and 
make  you  satisfied.  Are  we  fair?  We 
couldn’t  do  this  if  we  were  selling  other 
people’s  goods.  And  we  couldn’t  do  it  unless 
our  own  were  of  highest  quality.  Don't  forget, 
our  prices  are  just  about  half  dealers' 
prices.  Send  for  catalog  showing  al>  styles, 
and  see  for  yourself.  Address  Dept.  N. 

The  Apex  Mfg.  Co.,  Bloomington,  III. 


SAVE  $10.00. 


You  can  do  this  if  you  buy  your 
Carriage  of  us.  Ask  about  it. 


No.  118S  Top  Buggy, 

Price,  -  -  $50.00. 


If  you  intend  to  buy  a  carriage  and  want  to 
get  full  value  for  your  money,  write  to  us  for 
our  new  Carriage  Catalogue  and  Wholesale 
Price  List.  We  can  show  you  70  different  styles 
of  high  grade  vehicles  at  the  lowest  prices 
ever  quoted  on  this  grade  of  work.  Our 
catalogue  is  free. 

ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  CO., 

P.O.  Drawer.  No.  1002.  ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 


WHY  YOU  SHOULD  BUY  THE! 


$50  Columbia  King 

More  real  vehicle  value— dollar  for  dollar— is  crowded  intotheColumbia 
than  is  found  in  any  other  make  on  the  market,  no  matter  how  sold — 
direct  or  through  a  dealer.  The  Columbia  has  every  good  feature 
claimed  for  other  vehicles  equal  in  price,  and  in  addition  thereto,  many 
other  valuable  points.  (Note  description  below  cut). 

Columbia  workmen  are  thoroughly  schooled  in  our  way  of  building 
good  vehicles,  many  having  been  in  our  continuous  employ  from  15  to 
20  years.  We  are  satisfied  with  a  manufacturer’s  small  profit.  “Keep 
dortn  the  price  —  Keep  up  the  quality.”  That's  the  Columbia  vOay. 

While  we  are  makers  of  over  250  styles  of  vehicles  and  harness, 
any  one  of  which  we  are  safe  in  recommending  to  our  friends,  we  call 
your  special  attention  to  the  crowning  effort  of  our  twenty-five  years’ 
experience — our  $50  Columbia  King,  the  greatest  vehicle  value  ever 
offered. 


FREE  TRIAL  TEST 

of  30  days  after 
you  receive  your 
Columbia. 


OUR  TWO-YEAR 
GUARANTEE 

is  as  good  as  a 
Government  Bond. 


THE  $50  COLUMBIA  KING 

Is  without  exception  the  strongest,  up-tcndate  buggy  now  on  the  market,  embodying  all 
the  very  latest  features,  including  the  “Prince  George”  padded  dash,  rubber  padded 
steps,  roller  wear  irons,  rear  outside  top  braces,  and  many  others.  Don’t  fail  to  read  the 


General  Description 

Wheels — Selected  straight  grain  second  growth 
hickory,  with  1-4  Inch  round  edge  steel  tires,  full 
bolted.  Axles  — 15-16  Inch  long  distance  dust- 
proof,  will  run  1000  miles  without  re-olling. 
Springs — Genuine  French  open  head,  (easiest 
riding)  and  longitudinal  spring  under  center  of 
body  to  take  off  jolting.  Strong  rear  coupling  ; 
fifth  wheel ;  Bailey  body  loops,  clipped  not  bolted, 
for  bolts  weaken  springs.  Body— Poplar  panels, 
ash  braces  all  carefully  glued,  screwed  and 
plugged,  topped  by  oval  edge  Irons.  Shafts — 
Second  growth  hickory,  select  Btock.  Full  Ironed, 
extra  doublo  brace.  36-lnch  leathers,  Genuine 
Bradley  quick  shift  can  change  from  shaft  to 
polo  In  a  minute.  Upholstering — All  wool,  full 
16-ounce  broadcloth.  Can  furnish  genuine  No.  1 
oil  <lres8ed  trimming  leather  for  81.50  extra. 
Springs  In  cushion  and  back.  Top  —  Genuine 
No.  1  enamel  leather  quarters  and  backstays. 
Heavy  rubber  roof  and  curtains.  Top  and  back 
curtain  lined  with  heavy  all  wool  cloth,  heather 
valances  stitched  to  top.  Arm  loops.  Steel  bow 
sockets.  All  curtains  specially  reinforced  to  pre¬ 
vent  wear.  Rubber  storm  apron,  rubber  suction 
whip  socket,  wrench,  washers  and  everything 
•lie  to  make  equipment  complete. 


Changes  we  Can  Make 

Columbia  King  Is  built  to  suit  every  taste. 
Instead  of  sizes  and  kinds  of  stocks  mentioned  In 
description,  you  may  order  without  extra  charge 
Hickory  Spring  bar  I  nstead  of  Bailey  loops.  Single 
leaf  springs.  King  and  Brewster  side  bar  springs. 
Side  spring  gear.  Quick  shifting  shaft  conpllng. 
Can  furnish  body  18,  20, 22  or  24  inches  wide,  64  or 
66  Inches  long,  Corning  style  or  piano  box.  We  do 
not  use  the  cheap  new  tangled  patent  paints,  but 
prefer  the  tlme-trlcd  lead  and  oil  system,  which 
gives  more  lasting  satisfaction.  As  a  rule,  wo 
paint  body  jet  black  and  gear  dark  Brewster 
green,  striped  In  carmine.  However,  choice  of 
New  York  red,  bronze  green,  wine  color,  black, 
blue  or  lemon  yellow,  appropriately  striped,  Is 
yours  without  extra  charge,  If  preferred.  Uphol¬ 
stering — Cushions  and  backs  trimmed  with  dark 
green  or  blue  English  broadcloth,  orlight-colored 
whipcord,  as  preferred.  Wheols  7-8  or  3-4  Inches 
high,  low  or  medium.  Axles,  arch  or  drop.  Good 
Brussels  carpet  (full  length)  or  rubbor  mat.  Top 
furnished  3  or  4  bow.  or  handy  style  as  preferred. 


Straight  [padded]  dash  with  rail,  If  ordered. 

We  know  Columbia  vehicles  will  stand  up  well  in  every  way  with  other  makes  that 
cost  from  half  again  to  twice  as  much;  hence  our  30  Day  Free  Xr/a/ofEcrand  binding 
Two~Year  Guarantee. 

Our  latest  Illustrated  catalog  is  fullnof  buggy,  surrey,  wagon 
and  other  vehicle  information.  A  postal  card  brings  it  FREE. 

COLUMBIA  MANUFACTURING  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

808  Vandalia  Avenue,  -  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


o»a’»' 
buy 

V.hlot* 
et  any 
kind  until 
you  get  our 
Mow  Vohlolo 
Catalog  , 


)WeShipon30DaysTrial 

1  We  Don’t  Ask  for  Any  Money  with  Order 


fft  |  Til  I  Q  M  fl  A|  |Tp  send  If  to  o*  end  we  will  mail  you  free  the  most  complete  cotalo*  of  vehicle*  and  harnes*  ever  prin ted.  The  Cot*  M* 
m/U  I  vl_Vllw  w  ■  very  large,  the  descriptions  are  complete  and  plain.  All  vehicles  shipped  direct  from  our  factory.  Prices  lowest 


ever  made.  Don't  buy  s  vehicle  or  heraess  until 
see  001  estooishingly  low  prices  end  the  most  " 


11  you  ei 

libers  l 


et  oar  190b  cstslocue  and 

terms  eve/  made. . 


MARVIN  SMITH  GO.  CHICARO.  ILL. 


CARRIAGES 

Buggies,  Runabouts, 

Surries,  Stanhopes,  Spring 
Wagons,  Farm  Wagons,  in 
fact,  everything  in  Ve¬ 
hicles  and  anything  in 
the  Harness  line.  All  at 
our  straight  factory 
prices.  Our  free  catalog 
offers  the  largest  choice 
of  styles.  We  ship  without  money  in  advance,  guar¬ 
antee  safe  delivery,  give  80  Days  Free  Trlnl  nnd  2 
years  guaranty.  Our  $50  AUTO  TOP  BUCCY 
is  the  wonder  of  the  vehicle  world.  Don’t  buy  ve¬ 
hicle  or  harness  until  you  hear  from  us. 

Write  today  for  Free  Money-Saving  Catalogue. 

U.  S.  BUCCY  &  CART  CO., 

Sta.  37Clnclnnatl,  O 


idy  can  hold  1dm. 


^of  the  BEERY  BIT 

tour  oits  in  one 

Onrcs  Kickers,  Runaways,  Pullens 
Shyer*,  etc.  Send  for  Bit  On  Ten 
Daj.’  Trial  and  circular  showing 
the  four  distinct  ways  of  using  it. 
Prof,  J.Q.  Beery,  Pleasant  11111,  Ohio. 


Let  Us  Send  You 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheelfi  and  Rood  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  o £  work  and  make  you  a  lot  of  money— the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

- -and  the - 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  test,  they  are  the  beet.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  Spokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  C0., Box  88,  Quincy.  Hie, 


HARNESS  By 


Mail 


pla 

by  mail,  direct  from  the  factory  at  wholesale  prices,  is 
a  Dig  saving  to  every  farmer.  All  harness  is  guaranteed, 
faulty  In  an 
Write  for  il 

TUB  KING  HARNESS  CO.,  6  L.keSU, Onego, TIogaCo.,  N.Y 


If  it’s  faulty  in  any  way,  return  it  and  get  your  money 
back.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  F  and  price  list. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  Saves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 


STEEL  WHEELS 


TO  FIT  ALL 

WAGONS. 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 
Box  17,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA,  ILL. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


April  21, 


ARE  PLANTERS  USING  SMALLER 
TREES ? 

The  following  notea  from  nurserymen  were 
written  last  year.  We  asked  if  growers  were 
ordering  smaller  trees  for  planting,  or  cutting 
top  and  root  more  severely. 

The  past  few  years  show  that  our  trade 
is  gradually  increasing  on  young  stock,  espe¬ 
cially  in  aple,  plum  and  peach.  War  always 
advise  planting  a  young,  thrifty  tree,  and  to 
cut  back  when  planted. 

Iowa.  THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  CO. 

We  are  selling  a  great  many  small  trees 
three  to  four  feet  high,  but  think  this  is 
due  largely  to  the  low  price,  rather  than  a 
demand  for  small  trees.  The  local  trade  and 
small  retail  orders  take  the  larger  trees.  We 
think  planters  are  cutting  hack  more  than 
they  did  some  yeartf  ago,  but  not  half  enough 
yet.  GEO.  J.  KELLOGG  &  SON’S. 

Wisconsin. 

We  do  not  observe  any  large  tendency 
among  planters  in  ordering  smaller  or  younger 
trees  for  planting.  We  have  in  the  course 
of  a  year  a  number  of  inquiries  in  regard 
to  the  Stringfellow  method,  and  have  some 
orders  every  year  from  persons  who  desire 
to  try  it,  and  who  order  small  trees  selected 
for  that  purpose,  but  it  is  a  very  small  per 
cent  of  our  retail  trade  among  planters. 

Ohio.  THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

We  find  the  South  and  West  are  using 
smaller  trees  and  pruning  closer,  but  many 
New  York  and  New  England  growers  want  a 
poach  as  large  as  a  broom-handle,  and  will 
abuse  you  unless  It  grows  that  size  in  one 
year.  For  apples,  we  find  about  95  per  cent 
of  our  customers  want  them  two  years  old. 
of  good  size,  five  to  six  feet  at  least ;  some 
ask  for  smaller,  owing  to  price,  and  if  we 
have  to  send  them  larger  in  order  to  fill  the 
order  it  makes  them  laugh ;  if  it  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  to  send  small  ones  to  complete  the  order 
you  will  hear  a  howl.  Pears  and  cherries 
are  usually  five  to  six  feet;  plums  lighter; 
commercial  orchards  three  to  four  feet.  All 
appreciate  trees  as  young  as  possible,  well 
grown,  smooth. 

Maryland.  j.  g.  harrison  &  sons. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  large  planter  among 
our  customers  who  prunes  the  roots  any 
more  severely  than  previously ;  this  means 
merely  cutting  all  mutilated  roots  and  leav¬ 
ing  a  fresh  cut  on  the  end  of  each  large  root. 
We  think  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
prune  the  tops  a  little  harder  in  peaches, 
but  not  in  any  other  kinds  of  trees.  Our 
trade  this  year  has  been  more  particular 
about  having  extra  large  trees  and  first-class 
trees  than  ever  before,  and  many  have  been 
the  warnings  in  orders  to  us  to  be  srurei  to 
send  all  the  roots  we  could  get  on  them. 
We  have  had  more  call  for  bearing  age  trees 
than  ever  before.  We  think  if  there  has  been 
more  call  for  lighter  trees  it  is  because  they 
were  cheaper  and  cost  less  for  freight,  rather 
than  because  of  preference  for  those  small 
grades.  jos.  H.  black,  son  &  co. 

New  Jersey. 

In  regard  to  using  younger  peach  trees 
we  notice  no  difference  in  our  trade,  because 
we  have  always  used  one-year  budded  fees. 
We  have  more  call  for  the  smaller  sizes  even 
in  these.  In  the  South  the  June  bud  is  the 
only  tree  wanted  by  the  large  planter.  We 
have  more  call  for  smaller  apple  trees  and 
for  younger  trees  than  formerly.  We  are 
more  interested  In  the  cherry  than  any  other 
fruit  tree,  and  in  that  we  have  created, 
during  the  last  few  years,  a  large  demand 
for  one-year  trees.  A  few  years  ago  ye 
never  sold  a  cherry  under  two  years  of  age. 
Our  ground  seems  adapted  to  their  growth, 
and  we  are  now  able  to  grow  a  large  stocky 
tree  at  one  year  old.  However  we  have  had 
a  good  many  orders  from  planters  the  past 
year  for  cherry  one  to  two  feet  high.  Wre  are 
sure  a  one-year  cherry  is  better  for  the 
planter  than  a  two-year  tree.  Speaking  in 
general  we  should  say  that  the  tendency  is 
for  planting  younger  trees,  especially  in 
peach  and  cherry.  h.  m.  Simpson  &  sons. 
Indiana. 

We  advocate  strongly  the  cutting  back  of 
nursery  stock  very  severely  at  the  time  it 
is  planted  out  in  the  orchards.  Our  direc¬ 
tions  to  our  customers,  are  to  cut  the  entire 
tip  of  tree  out,  so  as  to  leave  but  about 
three  or  four  branches,  and  that  these 
branches  that  are  left  should  be  cut  back  to 
within  one  or  two  buds  of  the  trunk  of  the 
tree.  We  do  not  advocate  the  severe  root 
pruning  any  more  than  to  cut  out  any  bruised 
roots  that  may  be  found  on  the  tree.  The 
reason  that  we  give  ta  our  customers  is  that 
when  the  tree  is  first  planted  out  the  roots 
should  not  have  too  much  top  left  on  the 
tree  to  support,  as  they  need  all  the  vitality 
they  have  to  get  their  own  growth  started 
and  in  reality  the  first  year  growth  to  a 
tree,  should  be  under  ground  rather  than 
above.  We  think  that  there  is  a  growing 


tendency  for  commercial  planters  to  prune 
the  tops  of  their  trees  closer  at  the  time 
they  are  planted  out  in  the  orchard  than 
they  have  heretofore  done.  We  do  not  know 
that  the  trade  is  calling  for  younger  trees 
than  they  formerly  did. 

Michigan.  west  Michigan  nurseries. 

Our  trade  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years  has  called  for  a  lighter  grade  of  trees 
than  formerly,  especially  in  peach.  This  is 
quite  notably  so  among  many  of  our  heavy 
planters,  whose  trade  we  have  had  for  many 
years,  who  formerly  always  planted  the  heavy 
trees,  but  for  the  past  two  or  three  years 
they  have  been  ordering  the  medium  or  three 
to  four  foot  grade  of  peach.  We  have  been 
making  careful  inquiry  and  close  observation 
along  the  line  of  pruning  during  the  past 
few  years.  While  a  somewhat  closer  or  shorter 
system  of  pruning  may  be  practiced  than 
that  employed  20  years  ago  (and  that  to 
advantage)  the  system  of  root  pruning  in 
accord  with  the  Stringfellow  method  as  we 
understand  it,  should  never  be  employed  on 
the  average  soils  of  western  New  York. 

New  York.  h.  s.  wiley  &  son. 


Oyster  Shell  Bark  Louse. 

O.  M.  H.,  Charlotte ,  Vt. — Can  you  tell  mo  ! 
how  best  to  get  rid  of  oyster  shell  scale?] 
Would  it  be  safe  to  spray  with  crude  oil 
during  the  Winter,  and  would  it  be  effective? 

Ans. — We  sprayed  with  oil  last  Winter, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  destroyed 
many  of  the  eggs.  We  must  remember 
that  there  is  nothing  but  the  egg  under  the 
scales  in  Winter.  The  best  time  to  make, 
sure  of  this  insect  is  in  late  May  or  June, 
when  the  eggs  hatch  and  the  little  insects 
work  over  the  tree.  At  this  time  a  spray 
with  a  weak  solution  of  whale-oil  soap 
or  one  of  the  soluble  oils  will  kill  them. 

Early  Pasture  for  Cattle. 

F.  R.  A.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. — We  have  two 
acres  of  well-drained  land,  heavy  clay  soil 
(well  fertilized)  which  we  wish  to  convert 
into  pasturage  for  milch  cows.  We  would 
like  to  turn  the  cows  on  this  pasturage  some 
time  in  May  if  possible.  What  seed  shall 
we  sow,  when  and  in  what  quantity? 

Ans. — We  have  never  tried  anything 
better  than  oats  and  peas.  We  sow  a 
bushel  of  Canada  field  peas  on  the  ground 
and  plow  them  under.  Then  sow  three 
bushels  of  oats  on  the  furrows  and  work 
them  in  with  a  harrow.  This  gives  some 
pasture — not  the  best.  If  the  field  can  be 
divided  so  as  to  turn  the  cows  from  one 
part  to  another  it  will  be  better.  For 
hogs  or  sheep  rape  and  turnips  will  an¬ 
swer. 

Top-Grafting  Ben  Davis. 

O.  8.  L..  Fall  River.  Mass. — I  have  some 
Ben  Davis  trees  set  out  16  years  ago.  They 
are  quite  large  and  tall ;  some  of  them  are 
eight  inches  through  at  the  ground  and 
30  feet  tall,  but  no  one  seems  toi  want  them. 
Would  I  better  cut  these  down  or  top-graft 
them?  If  so,  how  large  a  limb  should  t 
cut  off  for  the  grafts,  and  how  many  grafts 
should  1  put  in  the  limb?  When  should  I 
cut  the  graft  to  use?  The  trees  have  apples 
every  year  when  all  others  are  a  failure. 

Ans. — Even  if  “no  one  seems  to  want 
the  fruit  of  the  Ben  Davis,”  the  stock  is 
all  right  to  work  over,  and  if  the  trees 
take  the  usual  Ben  Davis  habit,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  limbs 
less  than  three  inches  in  diameter  close 
enough  to  the  main  forks  to  make  a  well- 
formed  skeleton  for  the  new  variety  to 
fill  out.  I  would  cut  grafts  in  early  April, 
keep  them  cool  in  sawdust  till  the  last  of 
April,  and  set  two  in  a  cleft  on  limbs  less 
than  three  inches  in  diameter;  or  if  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  larger  limbs,  would  set  the 
grafts  in  a  side  saw  cut  which  should  be 
smoothed  with  a  thin  knife.  This  method 
avoids  mutilation  of  the  stub,  and  has  re¬ 
cently  been  brought  into  prominence  by 
W.  S.  Cobum,  president  of  the  Colorado 
Horticultural  Society.  p.  l.  h. 


City  Help  for  Farms. — I  was  pleased  by 
the  article  on  farm  help  on  page  238.  I 
have  had  about)  the  same  experience.  When 
the  charitable  institutes  stop  feeding  them 
perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  them.  Some 
have  said  that  they  could  live  a  vear  in 
New  York  City  and  not  do  a  day’s'  work ; 
I  guess  that  is  so.  s.  l. 

Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 
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600 


20,000;iabor  saving, 
saving  articles  for 
..-me.  shop  or  farm, 
described, illustrated  and 
priced  in  our  new  600 

f>age  Catalogue  No.  90  at 
ower  prices  than  ever. 

PREMIUM  LIST, 

containing  100  valuable 
articles  given  away  free 
Most  wonderful  offers. 

Also  our  grocery  list, 
showing  how  you  can  | 
save  one-third  of  your  liv¬ 
ing  expenses.  Do  it  now. 

Freight  and  express  I 
rates  are  lower  from 
N.  Y.  than  elsewhere. 
White,  Van  Glahn  &  Co.  ' 
15 Chatham  Sq.New  York 
Established  1816. 


ADJUSTABLE 

Garden  Cultivator 


Every 
Gardener  or  Berry 
Grower 

SHOULD  HAVE  ONE 


Special  Q| 
Introductory  Price  01 


Your  money  back  if  it  doesn’t  prove  The  Best 
Garden  Tool  You  Ever  Used.  Send  to-day. 

Money  saving  Catalog  of  Farm.  Garden  Tools  and 
Machinery  with  over  600  Illustrations  mailed  free. 

J.  S.  W00DH0USE,  189-191  Water  St„  N.  Y. 


I  GROW 

Hardy  Cat  alp  a 

( sPECiosa ) 

Nursery  Trees  and  GUARANTEE 
them  True  to  Name. 

Write  me  for  valuable  information. 

H.  C.  ROGERS,  Mechanics  burg,  Ohio. 

ONE  CTR  A  WREBDIEQ  from  each  plant 
QUART  OF  U  I  fin  W  D  Lilli  I  Lu  guaranteed  or 
money  returned.  Send  for  my  catalogue. 
_  T.  O.  KEV1TT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

Try  Virdin’s 

STRAWBERRY 

Plants  this  Spring.  They  live  and  grow  and  are 
true  to  name.  Senator  Dunlap,  Splendid  and  Ex¬ 
celsior  only  $1.25  per  1,000.  Sample,  Climax,  Fairfield 
and  other  leading  sorts  at  lowest  prices.  Get  my 
free  catalogue  to-day. 

_ SAMUEL  A,  VIRDIN,  Hartly,  Del. 

GREGG  RASPBERRY'S,  SVi™: 

E.  L.  ALBERTSON,  Hope,  New  Jersy. 


A  nice,  medium  size  tree,  3  to  4  feet.  Clean,  healthy 
stock.  Leading  kinds  at  low  price. 

J.  A.  ROBERT8.  Malvern  Nurseries,  Malvern,  Penn. 


RUBEROID  is  the  only  prepared  roof¬ 
ing  which  can  truthfully  be  said  to  outlast 
metal  and  shingles,  Costs  less,  easier  to 
apply ,  requires  less  attention.  Makes  a  sound, 
seam-tight  roof,  flat  or  sloping,  unaffected  by 
expansion  or  contraction,  and  suitable  for 
poultry  house,  barn  or  handsome  residence. 

RUBEROID  contains  no  tar,  paper,  rub¬ 
ber  or  other  short-lived  ingredients  to  crack, 
dry  up  and  become  useless  with  age.  Made 
from  the  finest  wool  felt,  saturated  with  a 
patented  water-proof  and  fire-resisting  com¬ 
pound.  Retains  its  .elasticity  and  flexibility 
indefinitely. 

Any  handy  man  can  apply  it.  Full  instruc¬ 
tions  and  fixtures  free  with  every  roll.  Let 
us  tell  you  more  about  Ruberoid.  Write  for 
samples  and  booklet  R. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

IOO  William  St.,  New  York. 

Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis. 


MAKE  MONEY 

pulling  stumps,  grubs, etc^ 
jind  clearing  land  for  your> 
^_self  and  others.  Hercules 
~  v Stump  Puller  la  (he  best* 


Catalog  free.  Hercules  Ml*.  Co..  Detff!  PS  'ctnttnMiJa! 


Saw  Mills 

From  4  h.  p.  size  to  largest  made  Favorites  in 
every  lumber  district,  because  highest  grade.  Edg 
ers,  Trimmers,  Planers,  Wood  Saws,  Shingle  and 
Lath  Mills,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

129  Hope  Street,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 
610  Engineering  Bldg.,  New  York. 


DREER’S 
Garden  Book 
for  1906 

is  a  complete  guide  to  the 
successful  culture  of  flowers 
and  vegetables.  A  thousand 
illustrations.  Magnificent  col¬ 
ored  plates.  7000  varieties  of 
Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants  described 
with  hints  that  make  selection  easy 
and  culture  certain.  224  pages  of 
Invaluable  garden  information.  It 
describes  and  offers  the  most  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Old-fashioned,  Hardy 
Flowers,  choicest  Roses,  etc.  Write  to-day 
lor  a  copy.  Free.  Please  mention  this 
magazine. 

HENRY  A.  DREER. 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 1 


Harrows  *5.65  up 

.  Oak  frame,,  rtump  pnnrd ,  channel 
ncel  clips  to  protect  bolt  heads,  full 
wcight.length.and width.  Warranted 
J*®1"-  Factory  Price*  to  You. 
•a  os  ,,  .  ..  .  „  l»-tooth  harrow,  not  lined,  $5.65,  lined. 

W  TO,linid^’6n0ViTd;i?6'2^’rin^d!.,6'95;  2°-tooth-  notlincd, 
tehday  for  our  new  SSS-page^caWog;  Vo^^howinfeve^! 

hquarc,  Kalamazoo,  Mlchlguu.  ’ 


STOWELL’S  EVERGREEN  SWEET  CORN  8 BED. 

A  No.  1  Quality,  85  to  100  per  cent.  good.  $1.75  per 
bushel,  bags  free.  A.  B.  CUMMING8,  Akron,  N.  Y. 


NATIVE  EVERGREENS— Balsam  Fir,  Arbor 
Vitae,  American  Spruce.  6  to  12  in..  $4  per  1,000 
—5,000  for  $15;  White  Pine  and  Hemlock,  $5  per  1,000— 
5,000  for  $20.  Also,  Transplanted  Evergreens,  Fruit 
Trees  and  Ornamentals.  Write  for  Price  List 
MRS.  JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


PAR ACRENE 

is  better, cheaper  and  bulkier  than  PARIS  GREEN, 
‘‘Have  used  Paragrene-for  potato  bugs.  It  was  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory.  L.  H.  BAILE  Y,  Prof,  of  Horticul¬ 
ture.  CornellUniversity.”  Price.l  &  3  lb.pkgs.26  cts. 
per  lb.  Write  for  booklet.  Fred.  L.Lavanburg,  N.Y. 


SPENCER’S  Presses 


HERCULES  BOX  PRESS 

Viol  Q 


teed  capacity  4  tons  an  hour,  or  no  sale; 
bales  weighing  200  to  250  lbs.  Write 
for  Catalogue. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Dwight,  III. 


ISON  ABE 

POTATO  MACHINERY 


Improves  the  quality  and  yield  of  the  crop  and  cuts  the  i 
of  production. 

The  Iron  Age  Four  Row  Sprayer.  No  potato  grower  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.  No  more  losses  from  bugs  or  blight.  Applies 
spray  rapidly,  effectively  and  economically.  Has  orchard  attach¬ 
ment.  Automatic  pump  and  dasher.  Thoroughly  adjustable. 

The  Iron  Age  Potato  Digger  gets  all  the  potatoes 
and  injures  none.  Easily  operated  as  a  low- 
down  digger  by  two  horses.  Elevator  and 
shaker  attachment  for  use  with  weedy  crops. 

Our  New  Iron  Age  Rook  describes  and  illustrates 
our  full  line  of  labor-saving  implements.  Seeders,  Wheel 
Hoes, Cultivators,  Horse  Hoes,  Fertilizer  Distributors,  Potato 

- _  .  .  ,  _  Planters,  Riding  Cultivators,  etc.  Free  on  application. 

Yoar Bow  Spr*y*r  BATEMAN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  l02Crenloch,  N.J 


Made  from  Fresh  Animal  Prod- 
nets.  Raw  Bone,  Meat  and  the  best 
grades  of  Agricultural  Chemicals. 
We  absolutely  guarantee  them  to 
contain  no  Acid  Phosphates  in  any 
form— except  in  the  so-called  Phos- 
phates. 

Conceded  the  standard  by  every 
fertilizer  manufacturer. 


HUBBARD’S 

FERTILIZERS 

THE  ROGER8  It  HUBBARD  CO.,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


Send  today  for  free  booklet,  re¬ 
plete  with  information  about  proper 
fertilizer  treatment  for  different 
crops,  and  Guaranteed  Analyses  of 
our  various  fertilizers.  Contains 
also  strong  testimonials  from  many 
continuous  users.  The  progressive 
farmer  will  find  it  of  genuine  value 
and  interest. 
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CHEMICALS  AND  WORN-OUT  SOIL 

WILL,  SUCH  FERTILIZERS  FERTILIZE  ? 

The  Plain  Story  of  a  Practical  Farmer. 

Part  IV. 

Preparing  for  Dynamite. — I  trust  the 
experienced  readers  will  be  patient  with 
me  while  I  try  to  be  helpful  to  the  in¬ 
experienced  in  the  matter  of  using  dyna¬ 
mite.  It  seemed  good  to  us  first  of  all  to 
shovel  all  the  way  around  the  stone,  if 
its  outlines  were  not  clearly  revealed,  in 
order  to  get  a  better  idea  what  we  had  to 
contend  with.  Then  when  the  opening 
was  made  beneath  the  stone  the  dyna¬ 
mite  was  placed  in  a  snug  pile,  excepting 
the  last  stick,  which  was  opened  at  the 
end,  a  small  hole  bored  in  it  a  couple  of 
inches  deep,  in  which  was  inserted  the 
cap  and  fuse.  This  “cap,”  known  to  the 
trade  as  “exploder,”  is  really  a  brass 
cap  perhaps  1^-inch  long  and  just  big 
enough  inside  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
fuse.  The  cap  is  charged  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  nitro-glycerin  in  order  that 
this  may  be  exploded  by  the  burning  fuse. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  end 
of  the  fuse  that  goes  in  the  cap  is  cut 
squarely  off  so  as  to  butt  up  nicely 
against  the  explosive  in  the  cap,  and  see 
to  it  that  they  are  in  contact,  the  end  of 
the  fuse  with  the  explosive  in  the  cap. 
The  cap  can  be  easily  kept  in  its  place 
by  pinching  it  down  on  the  fuse — at  the 
upper  end  of  the  cap — with  a  little  pair 
of  nippers  with  jaws  on  one  side;  they 
can  be  found  in  any  good  supply  house. 
When  the  cap  has  been  properly  fitted  to 
the  fuse,  which  can  be  done  much  quicker 
than  it  can  be  told,  an  opening  is  made  in 
one  of  the  sticks  of  dynam'te  as  told 
above.  Some  people  think  it  wise  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure  by  tying  a  string 
tightly  around  dynamite  and  fuse.  I 
always  did  something  of  this  kind  if  the 
charge  were  to  be  lowered  down  in  a  hole, 
but  when  placed  on  the  level  I  never 
bothered  so  much.  When  the  charge  is 
all  in  its  place  the  hands  are  usually  em¬ 
ployed  to  draw  some  fine  earth  over  the 
dynamite  until  it  is  nicely  covered,  when 
the  shovel  and  rammer  may  be  used  to 
finish  the  job.  I  generally  stamped  it  with 
my  feet.  A  fuse  18  inches  is  long  enough 
ordinarily,  but  if  vour  charge  is  half  way 
under  a  stone  12  feet  across  you  will  have 
to  cut  your  fuse  long  enough  to  reach  the 
outside  where  you  can  get  at  it  nicely; 
then  when  the  loose  tamping  is  properly 
firmed,  the  scattered  tools  taken  care  of, 
just  split  the  end  of  the  fuse  till  you  see 
the  black  powder,  touch  your  match  and 
let  her  go.  SUe’ll  go  all  right. 

Soil  Regeneration. — T  he  more  I 
looked  over  that  field,  the  more  it  seemed 
to  me  that  success,  so  far  as  I  was  con¬ 
cerned,  consisted  in  a  complete  regenera¬ 
tion  of  that  particular  piece  of  ground. 
The  plan  formulated  in  my  mind  was  to 
remove  the  stone  already  thrown  to  the 
surface,  fill  the  holes,  plow  the  ground 
thoroughly,  and  with  a  gang  of  men  be¬ 
hind  the  plow  take  out  what  stone  had 
been  overlooked.  After  we  had  the  plow 
nicely  started  the  ground  seemed  so  hard 
in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  that  the 
idea  of  sub-soiling  took  hold  of  me.  We 
had  a  good  sub-soil  plow,  and  with  a  gang 
of  six  men  besides  myself  we  went  at 
it.  Some  stones  could  be  pried  out,  some 
needed  a  chain  and  a  team  from  one  of 
the  plow.^  and  still  others  had  to  have 
the  encouragement  of  a  stick  or  two  of 
dynamite.  That  was  easy,  for  I  always 
carried  a  couple  in  my  boot-tops  just  to 
save  time.  Talk  about  enjoyment — com¬ 
parative  term  again — I  never  enjoyed 
anything  quite  so  much  as  those  days  de¬ 
stroying  the  face  of  nature.  The  effects 
of  sub-soiling  were  quite  noticeable  on 
this  field  on  the  potato  crop  a  year  and  a 
half  later;  the  drought  that  season  was 
very  severe,  and  about  half  an  acre  hav¬ 
ing  been  left  without  sub-soiling  was  a 
check  plot,  the  top  died  there  a  good 
while  before  the  rest  of  the  field.  The 
whole  field  was  thoroughly  replowed  in 
the  Spring  after  removing  the  stone  the 
Fall  before,  and  sown  to  cow  peas,  most¬ 
ly  of  the  Wonderful  variety.  The  first 
week  of  May,  Spring  of  1896,  the 
ground  was  fertilized  with  400  pounds 
acid  phosphate,  200  pounds  muriate  of 
potash,  and  100  pounds  nitrate  of  soda 
per  acre.  We  sowed  the  field  both  wavs, 
putting  in  1*4  bushel  of  seed  each  time, 
2 'A  bushels  per  acre.  I  know  the  folks 
all  say  a  bushel  to  the  acre,  but  it  does 
not  pay  me  to  sow  any  less  than  two 
bushels.  I  wished  afterward  I  had  put 
on  more  fertilizer,  partly  to  see  how  big 
the  pesky  things  would  get,  but  mainly 
because  I  believe  it  to  be  a  better  way  to 
treat  the  future  potato  crop,  just  applying 
the  fertilizer  to  the  clover  or  cow  peas 
that  precede  it  and  give  those  vigorous 
feeders  an  opportunity  to  assimilate  the 
plant  food  in  the  fertilizers,  and  by  this 
system  of  elaboration  render  it  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  potato  crop. 

Results  With  Cow  Peas. — The  reader 
will  understand  that  I  had  obtained  an 
idea  of  what  this  ground  needed  by 
watching  the  growth  of  late  cabbage,  as 


mentioned  in  a  former  article,  and  I  had 
started  Out  to  reproduce  the  conditions  as 
far  as  I  could,  get  a  whole  lot  of  vege¬ 
table  matter  in  the  soil,  and  then  apply 
the  fertilizers  as  intelligently  as  I  knew 
how.  September  26  this  crop  of  cow  peas 
was  approximately  weighed  by  measur¬ 
ing  a  square  yard  in  three  different  places, 
the  idea  being  to  get  the  best,  the  worst, 
and  medium.  I  drove  a  stake  at  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  those  squares,  then  drew  a  string 
around  them  and  cut  the  vines  inside  with 
my  pocket  knife;  they  were  weighed  sep 
arately  and  the  average  struck.  The  re¬ 
sult  as  noted  at  the  time  in  my  book 
was  a  gross  yield  of  tops  of  35,695  pounds 
per  acre;  this  of  course  did  not  include 
the  mass  of  leaves  that  had  fallen  off  the 
vines  and  formed  quite  a  coat  on  the 
surface,  nor  did  it  take  in  the  great  mass 
of  roots,  whose  thread-like  filaments 
seemed  to  fill  the  whole  earth.  From  a 
bulletin  issued  by  the  R.  I.  Experiment 
Station  about  this  time  they  reported  a 
crop  of  Black  cow  peas  on  their  ground? 
that  yielded  at  the  rate  of  35,003  pound? 
per  acre  of  green  stuff,  which,  when  ana¬ 
lyzed  was  shown  to  contain  157  pounds 
nitrogen,  32.2  pounds  phosphoric  acid, 
and  109.5  pounds  potash.  We  shall  see 
next  week  what  benefit  this  was  to  the 
soil.  m\  garrahan. 
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YOUR  BARN 

•will  be  as  well  protected  as  your 
dwelling  house,  and  your  dwelling 
house  better  protected  than  most  buildings 
whose  roofs  have  cost  much  more  trouble 
and  expense  to  lay,  if  you  cover  your  buildings  with 


*  .  ***** 
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Rex  Flintkote  Roofing 

Tin  rusts,  shingles  dry  and  blow  off,  tar  roofs  sag  and  run, 
both  burn  at  the  touch  of  a  spark,  .  , 

Rex  Flintkote  is  good  fire  insurance  because  it  is  spark- 
proof.  It  affords  perfect  protection  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  because  it  is  pure,  long-fibre.wool-felt, 
saturated  with  an  acid,  alkali,  water-proof  material,  both  sides 
coated  with  a  water-proof  and  fire-resisting  compound.  Any 
ordinary  laborer  can  lay  it  as  easily  as  a  carpet. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 

With  samples  you  get  a  book,  giving  valuable  suggestions 
concerning  roofing,  showing  photographs  of  Rex  Flintkote 
buildings  of  all  kinds,  from  poultry  houses  to  railroad 
terminals,  which  are  to-day  proving  our  claims  for  Rex 
Flintkote.  of  imitations.  “Look 

for  the  Boy”  on  every  roll.  Don’t  take 
cheap  goods  just  because  they  are  cheap  in 
price.  Write  for  dealer’s  name. 

J.  A.  *  W.  BIRD  A  CO. 

?ri  Iudlu  St.,  Ronton,  Mass.  //A 
Agents  everywhere 


m 
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BUSINESS  BITS. 

Used  for  painting  barns,  granaries,  shingle 
roofs,  silos,  posts,  bridges  and  all  other  wood¬ 
work.  Avenarlus  Oarbolinemn  is  guaranteed 
to  prevent  rot  and  decay,  and  at  the  same 
time  imparts  a  nice  brown  color  to  objects 
painted.  Used  in  the  chicken  house  against 
chicken  lice,  mites,  etc.,  it  is  the  most  radical 
remedv  for  this  purpose,  and  saves  the  month¬ 
ly  expense  for  insect  powder,  lime,  kerosene, 
etc.  One  coat  applied  to  the  interior  of  your 
henhouse  wil  last  for  years.  Our  claims  are 
based  on  30  years'  experience  and  thousands 
of  testimonials.  Whosoever  desires  further 
Information  about  Avenarlus  Carbolinem 
should  write  to  the  Carbolineum  Wood  Pre¬ 
serving  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  of  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  prove  to  dairymen  that,  if  they 
have  not  a  famous  Sharpies^  Tubular  Cream 
Separator,  they  are  picking  out  of  their  own 
pockets  one-third  to  one-half  the  profits  they 
should  make  from  their  milk — that  they  are. 
in  fact,  losing  one-third  to  one-half  their 
cream.  These  men  can  convict  you  of  robbing 
yourself.  They  will  do  it.  either  by  lending 
you  a  Tubular  for  a  free  trial,  or  by  skimming 
for  you,  free,  a  batch  of  milk  you  have  al¬ 
ready  skimmed  with  pans  or  cans,  and  taking 
out  of  that  milk,  which  you  think  is  skimmed 
clean,  the  cream  you  have  left  in  it.  We 
suggest  that  you  write  The  Sharpies.  Separa¬ 
tor  Co.,  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  about  this. 

Horace  L.  Bronson.  Star  Farm,  Cortland. 
N.  Y.,  reports  Increased  sales  of  llolsteins. 
Among  others  he  sold  to  Howard  Townsend, 
the  richly  bred,  registered  bull  calf.  Prince 
Lilith  Count  Pauline,  33079;  to  W.  A.  Morse 
the  choice  cow  Jennie  Mercedes  Atossa  De 
Kol,  71473;  to  S.  S.  Comfort,  Elmira,  N.  Y„ 
the  heifer  America  De  Kol  Boon.  71468;  to 
Levi  Weils,  Lacyville,  I’a..  bull  Sadie  Vale 
De  Kol  Mercedes  Paul,  36160:  also  two 
choice  cows,  Ononis  De  Kol  Butter  Girl, 
61087  :  to  F.  M.  Turner.  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  I’iet- 
ertje  De  Kol  Pet,  58242,  Homestead  Belle 
Pietertje,  66524.  Mr.  Turner  also  took 
Amarilla  Beauty,  71149,  Duanna  Veeman  2d, 
54062,  Fanny  De  Kol  of  Maple  Shade,  71150, 
and  Bessie  Victoria  Spoffard.  61037. 

It  is  really  a  most  serviceable  and  stylish 
line  of  vehicles  that  the  Anderton  Mfg.  Co., 
of  Cincinnati,  are  turning  out.  The  wonder 
appears  when  prices  are  named.  Of  course 
these  low  prices  would  not  be  remarkable  if 
the  quality  were  inferior.  But  “Anderton" 
quality,  it  is  well  known,  is  not  inferior.  The 
long  guarantee  proves  that.  Even  after  the 
30  days’  free  trial  during  which  the  proposed 
purchaser  has  not  advanced  a  cent,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  may  have  his  monev  back  any  time 
within  two  years  if  the  vehicle  proves  not  to 
be  what  it  was  represented.  The  “Anderton” 
catalogue,  a  110-page  book,  explains  this  in 
detail.  It  is  a  good  book  for  vehicle  buyers 
to  have  before  purchasing.  A  copy  can  be 
had  by  writing  to  the  Company  at  the  address 
given  and  mentioning  The  It.  N.-Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


BALING  PRE 


TheDainBaling  Press  bales 
more  hay  with  less  labor  than 
any  other  press  made.  Is  all- 
steel,  pull-power,  continuous 
travel,  2  feeds  to  each  round. 
Built  better  than  necessary  to 
stand  racket  without  breaks  or 
trouble.  Sold  by  all  dealers. 
Write  today  for  tree  catalog. 

Dam  Manufacturing  Co. 

Ottumwa,  Iowa. 


THEY  LASTF0REVER 

Standard  Steel  Posts 

Are  to  be  Driven 

ONE-THIRD  CHEAPER 
THAN  WOOD  POSTS. 

Can  be  ui*ed  with  plain,  barb  or 
woven  wire  fencing.  Poata  made 
for  all  requirements;  will  last  for¬ 
ever.  For  prape  tields  they  have 
no  equal.  Thousands  in  use  and 
thousands  sold  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Write  for  circular,  price 
list  and  reference  to 

J.  H.  DOWNS, 

335  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Factory  near  Pittsburg. 


Positive  Circulation  and  Minimum 
Vibration  Can  be  Obtained  Only  With 


Write  for  Free  Cat.  O. 


Abenaque  Engines. 

2-25  H.P. 
Gas  and 
Gasoline 
Portable 
and 

Stationary. 

IRCNIOUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  Westminster  Sta.,  Vt. 


Reliable 

Power 


Is  it  not  worth  while  to  consider  the 
maker  when  you  buy  a  power?  You 
can  buy  all  sorts  of 
gasoline  engines  at  all 
sorts  of  prices.  But 
is  it  wise  to  buy  an 
unknown  power  from 
an  unknown  builder 
without  assurance  of 
adaptability  or  work¬ 
ing?  We  are  selling 
powers  everywhere. 
There  is  a  reputation 
to  be  sustained  when 
you  buy  a 

Fairbanks 

engine.  We  see  to  it  that  the  buyer 
gets  a  style  and  size  suitable  to  his 
wants.  Our  expert  power  men  look  out 
for  conditions,  needs,  types,  adaption, 
etc.  And  we  take  care  of  our  custom¬ 
ers  after  the  sale  is  made  as  well  as  be¬ 
fore.  You  want  a  power.  Couldn’t  we 
get  together  on  such  a  basis?  Write 
for  our  Farm  Power  book. 

The  Fairbanks  Company,  New  York, 

Albany,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia, 

Baltimore,  Hartford,  Pittsburg, 

Bangor,  Me.,  New  Orleans,  Syracuse, 

Boston,  London.  Eng.  Glasgow. 


CYCLONE  SSTEEL  FENCE 


Made  in  all  heights.  So 
good  that  we  can  and  do 
guarantee  every  rod  of  it 
Quick  shipments.  Ask 
for  our  catalog  an  d  prices. 
Both  will  interest  you. 
CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 

Waukegan,  111. 

H0II7,  fllch,  Cleveland,  O* 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

Ten  Times  Over. 

Grind  anv  tool,  knife  to  mower.’ 
sickle,  with  the  > 

Practical 
Grinder. 

3,000  revolutions  of 
alundum  wheel  per  min¬ 
ute.  Greatest  abrasive 
known.  No  pressure 
needed;  does  not  draw 
temper  or  heat  tools. 

Lvery  home  needs  it/ 

Different  sizes.  Write  for 
price  and  circular.  Foot- 
power  attachment.  A 
few  good  agents  wanted. 

Koyal  Mfg.  Co.,  226  E.  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


WARREN’S' 

WALRUS 
ROOFING 

Tough  and  tight  as  a  walrus  I 
hide,  and  just  as  pliable  and 
lasting.  Summer  sun,  winter 
ice,  won’t  affect  it.  It  can’t  rust  and  won’t  | 
crack.  Anybody  can  lay  it.  Send  for  sample. 
Warren  Chemical  &  Mfg,Co.,l6^Batter^PI.  New  York  | 


sz mm 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE) 

AUNo.  Steel  Wire.  WcI.  -iUvanized.  Weighs  j 
Kmore  than  most  fences.  16  to  85c  per  rod 
delivered.  We  sell  all  kinds  offence  wireat 
wholesale  prices.  Write  for  fence  hook  show- 
lng  HOstyles.  The  Brown  Fence  and.' 
Wire  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


NCHOR  FENCE 

Quality  of  steel  and 
galvanizing  are  im- 


—  portant 

—You  want  your 
slice  to  last:  it  will  if  the 
laker  puts  life-time  quality 
ito  it.  Use  Anchor  Fence.  _ 

’he  Anchor  Fence  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Cleveland.!) 


LEARN  TO  BE  A  JUDGE! 

OF  WIRE  FENCE. 

The  size  of  the  wire  and  the  form  of  the  “knot” 
are  the  vital  points  to  be  considered  Ask  different 
makors  for  FREE  SAMPLES  of  these  parts,  compare 
them  carefully,  and  you  won't  need  advice  from  any¬ 
body.  Our  Sample  is  ready  for  the  asking. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  COMPANY.  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Poultry  In,  Stock  Out 

Page  Poultry  Fence  is  so  closely 
woven  that  poultry  can't  get  outs 
so  strong  and  high  that  heavy 
stock  can’t  get  in.  Stands  up 
straight  on  few  posts,  requires 
no  top  rail  or  bottom  board  and 
lasts.  Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 


IWANS’ 


AUGER 


POST  HOLE 
AND  WELL 

Best  earth  auger  in  the  world.  For  Fence  and 
Telphone  Post  Holes,  Wells,  etc.  Three  times 
the  work  ac-  ^SSSSiS.  complished  with  an 
l\NANi2LIwan  A!4ger  tba.tl  with 

oJe 


other.  Makes 
hole  smoothly  and 


[quickly;  empties  CMily;  is  very  durable.  Used  by  U.  S.  Gov't.  3.  4, 5, 
19,7,  8.  9  and  10  inch,  $2.60  eaoh;  12  inch,  $6.00;  14  Inch  .  $7.50.  Sampl# 
w at  special  price  to  introduce.  Agents  Wanted.  Inquire  of  dealers  or  writs 

dlrvot  for  particular..  IWAN  BR08,Dept.No4  Streator,  ILL. 


FOR  SALE 

STEEL  FENCING?  10c.  per  rod,  while  It  lasts. 
Rochester  Radiator  Co.,  268  State  St., Rochester,  N.Y. 


For  the  Protection  and 

Adornment  of  Lawns,  Schools,  Parks, 
Cemeteries,  Cemetery  Lots  and  public  and 

private  places  generally,  no  fence  can  com¬ 
pare  with  the  Hartman  Steel  Picket  Fence 


for  beauty  and  durability.  The  first  fence  we 
made  was  put  up  sixteen  years  ago  and  is  In  as 
good  condition  now  as  the  day  it  was  erected. 
The  Hartman  Fence  protects  and  adorns  a  lawn 
without  concealing  it.  It  can  be  erected  upon  un¬ 
even  as  well  as  level  surfaces— on  stone  walls  or 
wooden  bases  as  well  as  in  the  ground.  No  me¬ 
chanical  skill  la  required  to  erect  it.  All  first- 
class  dealers  handle  the  Hartman  Steel  Picket 
Fence.  It  youra  doesn’t,  write  for  Illustrated 
catalogue  and  prices  to 

GLEN  MFG.  CO.,  110  Mill  St..  Eliwood  City,  Pa. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

A  British  View  of  Burbank. — The 
Garden,  one  of  the  most  reliable  of  Eng¬ 
lish  horticultural  journals,  thus  regards 
the  claims  made  for  Luther  Burbank  as 
the  world’s  foremost  plant  breeder.  His 
industry  and  enthusiasm  are  commended 
in  an  article  published  in  the  issue  of 
March  10,  but  the  actual  achievements 
on  which  his  present  astounding  reputa¬ 
tion  is  based  are  summed  up  as  follows : 

If  one  were  to  judge  him  by  what  some 
folks  have  said  and  written  of  him.  Mr. 
Luther  Burbank  is  worthy  of  a  monument 
bigger  than  St.  Paul’s.  Professor  II.  de 
Vries,  a  Dutch  botanist,  says  :  “Burbank  is 
the  man  who  creates  all  the  novelties  in 
horticulture."  lie  speaks  of  “the  great  suc¬ 
cess  his  (Burbank's)  creations  have  made, 
not  only  in  North  America,  but  also  in  Eu¬ 
rope."  To  be  quite  frank  Professor  de  Vries 
ought  to  know  better.  Burbank  is  a  child,  a  be¬ 
ginner,  a  rank  outsider  among  the  great  plant- 
breeders  of  to-day,  such  as  Lemoine,  Benary, 
Vervaine,  Duval,  Crozy  and  Marliac  of  Con¬ 
tinental  fame  or  Waterer,  Veitch,  Sander, 
Charlesworth.  Paul,  Canned,  Laxton,  and 
Engleheart  of  our  own  coutry.  He  is  a  poor 
imitator  of  the  late  Mr.  Rivers,  a  record  of 
whose  work  among  fruits  was  published  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  about  35  years  ago. 
If  Mr.  Burbank  desires  to  know  what  Mr. 
Rivers  did  and  how  scientifically  careful  he 
war,  he  should  consult  his  Darwin. 

Professor  Wickson,  of  California,  says: 
“The  world  recognizes  Mr.  Burbank  as  a 
great  man  for  what  he  accomplishes ;  it  is 
waiting  to  grant  him  similar  honors  for  what 
he  thinks."  Mr.  Osterhout,  of  California, 
says:  "In  his  ability  to  penetrate  behind  the 
facts  to  the  laws  which  make  facts  significant, 
he  (Burbank)  resembles  Darwin.”  Mr.  Har¬ 
wood  says :  “No  man  who  has  ever  lived 
has  laid  out  such  a  scheme  for  the  adornment 
of  the  world;  indeed,  it  may  fairly  be  stated 
that  not  all  the  plant-breeders  who  have  pre¬ 
ceded  him  have  ever,  done  so  much  to  ennoble 
floral  life.” 

Now  let  us  see  what  Mr.  Burbank  has  ac¬ 
tually  given  us.  Acknowledged  authorities  on 
plant-breeding  in  the  United  States  have  lit¬ 
tle  to  say  of  Mr.  Burbank’s  work.  His  ad¬ 
mirers  crack  up  his  creations  among  fruits, 
but  the  dealers  in  America  ignore  them.  The 
flowering  plants  of  his  “creation”  that  “beau¬ 
tify  the  world"  are  not  known  in  Europe,  or 
if  they  have  ever  got  here  they  have  not  stood 
a  chance  against  what  we  already  possessed. 
The  Shasta  daisy  is  simply  Chrysanthemum 
maximum,  a  Pyrenean  plant,  and  a  favorite 
in  English  gardens  30  years  ago.  The  labels 
in  Mr.  Burbank's  flower-beds  got  mixed  some¬ 
how.  for  in  no  other  way  can  we  account  for 
the  story  that  the  Shasta  daisy  was  bred  from 
a  New  World  species.  His  Gladioli  are  poor 
by  the  side  of  Kelway’s  and  Lemoine's :  his 
Richardias  are  a  long  way  behind  what  has 
been  bred  in  England  :  he  is  a  mere  beginner 
with  Ilippeastrums  :  he  is  all  behind  with  pop¬ 
pies;  the  Dahlias  of  his  raising  would  not  be 
looked  at  a  second  time  by  Mr.  Cannell  :  his 
lilies,  well,  they  may  be  hybrids,  but  they 
look  more  like  seedling  forms  of  the  variable 
L.  pardalinum.  and  certainly  they  are  not 
improvements  on  what  we  had  long  ago.  his 
blackberries,  plums,  pomatoes  (worthless 
mongrels),  potatoes  (where  are  they?)  — 
these  and  other  Burbank  ian  creations  so 
called,  appear  to  be  things  of  no  real  ac¬ 
count.  The  rhubarb  that  our  king  admired 
is  unknown  to  his  gardener,  but  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  nurseryman  claims  to  have  supplied 
it  to  Burbank.  And  the  spineless  cactus, 
what  is  it?  What  is  its  origin?  Mr.  Bur¬ 
bank  has  hopes  with  regard  to  it.  but  has 
anyone  who  knows  anything  of  the  genus 
Opuntia  seen  it?  flow  does  it  differ  from  the 
spineless  sorts  that  we  know  in  European  gar¬ 
dens?  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 
We  in  England  claim  the  right  to  judge  Mr. 
Burbank,  or  any  other  man  who  is  set  up  as 
a  doer  of  great  things  by  the  things  them¬ 
selves.  and  not  by  the  booming  of  his  friends 
and  the  size  of  his  advertisements.  Let  those 
who  claim  for  him  the  first  place  among  the 
plant-breeders  of  the  world  make  an  effort 
to  win  that  place  by  exhibiting  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  on  Plant-Breeding,  to  be 
held  in  England  next  July,  a  collection  of 
Mr.  Burbank's  "creations."  If  he  is  work¬ 
ing  “for  the  whole  world."  the  British  side 
of  it  would  be  pleased  to  see  what  progress 
he  has  made.  Meanwhile  we  decline  to  de¬ 
pose  our  own  gods  in  favor  of  what  we  feel 
compelled  to  look  uppn  as  an  image  of  puff 
and  bluster  of  American  “creation.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  Burbank’s  boomers 
have  done  him  ill  service  by  their  bom¬ 
bastic  exploitations.  Expectations  have 
been  raised  not  at  all  likely  to  be  realized. 
Plants  developed  under  the  special  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  California  climate  cannot, 
with  certainty,  hold  their  peculiarities 
under  the  varying  conditions  of  general 
culture  throughout  the  horticultural  world 
A  good  instance  of  favorable  climatic  in¬ 
fluence  in  a  Burbank  novelty  is  to  be 
noticed  in  the  same  issue  of  “The  Gar¬ 
den.”  Fruits  of  Wickson  plum,  from 
South  Africa,  are  illustrated,  and  a  com¬ 
mendatory  notice  of  the  variety  as 
grown  in  that  distant  locality  is  pub¬ 
lished.  Wickson  is  a  Prunus  Simoni  hy¬ 
brid.  and  has  been  quite  extensively 
planted  throughout  the  plum  regions  of 
this  country  with  very  limited  success 
away  from  the  Pacific  coast.  Semi-trop¬ 
ical  Africa  and  California  have  certain 
climatic  similarities,  but,  though  import¬ 
ant  they  are  not  the  “whole  thing”  .in  hor¬ 
ticulture.  Some  of  Burbank’s  novelties 
doubtless  have  their  local  value,  but  they 
are  certainly  not  fitted  for  universal  cul¬ 
ture. 

The  Most  Successful  Plant  Breeder. 
— So  much  good  work  in  the  way  of  de¬ 
veloping  new  plants  goes  or\  in  all  parts 
of  the  civilized  world  that  it  seems  invid¬ 


ious  to  make  comparisons  between  plant 
breeders.  The  extraordinary  claims  made 
for  Burbank,  however,  bring  forcibly  to 
mind  the  great  inferiority  of  the  produc¬ 
tions  sold  under  his  name  to  those  sent 
out  during  the  last  quarter  century  by 
the  house  of  V.  Lemoine  &  Son,  Nancy, 
France,  when  tested  under  conditions 
of  general  culture.  This  French  nur¬ 
sery,  is,  we  think,  by  common  consent 
considered  the  foremost  originator  of 
valuable  plant  novelties..  Their  modest 
annual  catalogue  from  year  to  year  makes 
offer  of  new  and  beautiful  varieties  of 
Clematis,  Deutzias,  Fuchsias,  geraniums, 
Gladioli,  lilacs,  Montbretias,  mock- 
oranges,  Spiraeas  and  other  desirable 
plants  that  have  been  “created”  by  their 
skillful  breeding.  These  offerings  are  so 
generally  of  the  highest  merit,  and  prove 
so  useful  and  reliable  under  ordinary  cul¬ 
ture,  that  the  name  “Lemoine”  attached 
to  a  novelty  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  its 
excellence  among  the  most  critical  pur¬ 
chasers.  The  novelties  of  accepted  value 
now  in  general  and  profitable  cultivation 
sent  out  by  this  nursery  firm  are  num¬ 
bered  by  the  hundred.  The  superb  col¬ 
lection  of  large-flowering  double  and  sin¬ 
gle  lilacs  bred  by  them  would  alone  render 
a  plant  breeding  establishment  famous. 
Judged  by  such  a  standard  of  continued 
success  Burbank’s  offerings  to  date  are 
trivial,  yet  we  are  told  by  his  exploiters 
in  effect  that  he  has  accomplished  more 
than  all  plant  breeders  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  time.  The  work  of  the  Lemoine 
breeders  is  impersonal.  We  are  not  told 
who  crossed  this  or  that  series  of  plants. 
We  hear  nothing  of  the  innumerable 
failures  or  of  the  monstrosities,  freaks 
and  oddities  that  arise  during  such  ex¬ 
tensive  experiments,  but  are  offered  in 
restrained  terms  the  worthy  results  of 
their  well-considered  work.  To  be  sure, 
the  Lemoines  confine  their  energies  to 
ornamental  plants,  but  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  if  they  brought  the  same 
skill  and  experience  to  the  development 
of  fruits  or  economic  plants  we  could 
count  on  results  equallv  as  good.  The 
Lemoine  establishment  is  but  one  of  many 
really  successful  plant-breeders.  Excel¬ 
lent  and  progressive  work  is  done  in  every 
gardening  country  both  by  individuals  and 
nurseries,  to  the  permanent  enrichment  of 
horticulture,  each  differing  from  another 
only  in  degree  .and  extent  of  ground 
worked  over,  but  all  together  have  not 
raised  the  commotion  caused  by  the  boom¬ 
ing  of  our  enterprising  Californian. 

Sweet  Scabious  Blooms. — Fig.  139, 
page  347,  very  well  shows  blooms  of  the 
common  sweet  scabious,  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  desirable  garden  annuals. 
There  are  many  colors  and  strains,  both 
of  dwarf  and  tall  growth,  all  probably 
derived  from  a  South  European  species, 
Scabiosa  atropurpurea.  The  plants  are 
easily  grown  from  seeds  which  may  be 
cheaply  bought  from  any  dealer,  and  sown 
in  the  window  garden  or  in  well-prepared 
soil  outside  in  May.  Plants  should  stand 
a  foot  or  more  apart  in  the  flowering  bed. 
Any  well-enriched  light  soil  suits  them, 
but  some  attention  to  watering  is  needed 
in  droughty  weather  to  keep  up  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  blooms  for  cutting.  With 
a  good  start  in  Spring  beautiful  long¬ 
stemmed  flowers  may  be  had  from  June 
until  frost.  One  of  the  best  strains  of 
annual  Scabiosa  is  now  offered  as  S.  max¬ 
ima.  and  is  a  great  improvement  over  the 
older  forms.  Some  of  the  blooms  are 
nearly  three  inches  across.  Colors  range 
from  white  to  dark  claret  purple,  and  in¬ 
clude  red,  rich  blue,  and  yellow.  In  good 
soil  plants  of  this  type  grow  two  feet 
high.  Seabiosas  were  often  known  in  old 
gardens  under  the  name  of  “mourning 
bride,”  from  the  preponderance  of  dark, 
velvety  colors  in  the  old  strains.  There 
are  several  very  desirable  perennial  Scab- 
iosas  native  in  Asia  and  western  Europe 
bearing  handsome  light  blue  flowers.  S. 
Caucasica  and  S-  Japonica  are  particularly 
useful  for  the  hardy  plant  border. 

w.  v.  F. 
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FERTILIZER  LIMEYS 

WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO 

U'arranted  Pure  and  Unadulterated. 

THE  BEST  SOURCE  OF  PLANT 
FOOD. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  Basic  Slag,  Potash  Saits 

AND  ALL 

Fertilizer  Materials  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Our  80  Page  Book,  Plant  Food  Problems, 
sent  free  of  charge,  if  you  mention  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Our  Agricultural  Expert  will  test  your  soil  and 
ndvise  as  to  its  proper  fertilization,  free  of  charge. 

We  distribute  fertilizing  materials  from  New 
York,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C. 

COE-M  ORTI M  E  R  COM  PA  NY , 

137  Front  Street,  New  York  City. 


W.  L.  Douglas 

*3'-?0  &  *3'°°  SHOES® 


W.  L.  Douglas  $4.00  Cilt  Edge  Line 
cannot  be  equalled  at  any  price. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS  MA  KES  A  SELLS  MORE 
MEN'S  $3.50  SHOES  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
MANUFACTURER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Clfl  nnfl  REWARD  to  anyone  who  can 
O  I  UjUUU  disprove  this  statement. 

If  I  could  take  you  into  my  three  large  factories 
at  Brockton,  Mass.,  and  show  you  the  infinite 
care  with  which  every  pair  of  shoes  is  made,  you 
would  realize  why  W.  L.  Douglas  $3.50  shoes 
cost  more  to  make,  why  they  hold  their  shape, 
fit  better,  wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater 
intrinsic  value  than  any  other  $3.50  shoe. 

W.  L  Douglas  Strong  Made  Shoos  for 
Men,  $2.50,  $2.00.  Boys’  School  A 
Dress  Shoes,  $2.50,  $2,  $1.7 5,  $1.50 
CAUTION.  — Insist  upon  having  W.L.Doug- 
las  shoes.  Take  no  substitute.  None  genuine 
without  his  name  and  price  stamped  on  bottom. 
Fast  Color  Eyelets  used  ;  they  wilt  not  wear  brassy. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

W.  B.  DOUGLAS,  Dept.  Q,  Brockton,  Mass. 


ALARMING  SK 

Kerosene  Emulsion  is  Sure  Death.  Make  it 
with  Tak-a-Nap  Soft  Naphtha  Soap.  No  heat. 
No  trouble.  Send  one  dollar  for  Spray  Pump 
and  sufficient  Tak-a-Nap  to  make  160  gallons 
emulsion.  Tak-a-Nap  Folks,  Darby,  Pa. 

fiMqiig) 

The  great  soil  improver  for  Peas,  Beans,  Clovers,  &c. 
Write  for  prices  and  circular.  GRIFFITH  &  TUR¬ 
NER  CO.,  211  N.'Paca  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SPRAY,  SPRAY, 
SPRAY 

3rour  trees  for  the 

Codling  Moth  and  All  Leaf 
Eating  Insects  with  the 
Best  and  Safest  Poison 
which  is 

Swift’s 

Arsenate  of  Lead 

IT  WILL  NOT  BURN  AND 
IT  STICKS 
MADE  ONLY  BY  THE 

Merrimac  Chemical  Co., 

33  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Write  for  free  booklet. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

W.  S.  Stevens,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Benton,  Hall  <fc  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Williamson  Produce  Co.,Quincv.  Ill. 

McPike  Drug  Co.,  Kansas  City,  ilo. 

C.  S.  Martin  &  Co.,  Salt  Lake.  Utah. 
Woodward,  Clark  &  Co.,  Portland.  Ore. 
Langley,  Michaels  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
San.  Monte  Fruit  Co.,  W'atsonville,  Cal. 

INSIST  ON  HAVING  SWIFT’S. 


FARMERS— SAVE  25^, 

Get  a  Perfection  Sprayer.  Spray  your 
trees,  potatoes,  vines — everything.  Will  pay  ■  ■  f|  M  I  U 
for  itself  first  seasou.  Haud  and  horsepower  \  F  ||  6  I 
combined.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue — free.  \  | 

Thomas  Peppler,  Box  45,  Hightstown,  N.  J.  V  I  II  HI 


MACHINERY 


CIDE 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St. , 
bVUACLSE,  H.  1. 


is 
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TAUKIJS 

RED  CYPRESS— WHITE 
PINK— GALVANIZED 
STEEL 

CALDWELL 

Tanka  are  the  be»*t  made 
Ask  for  illustrated  cat- 
alogne  and  price  list; 
aLo  references. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO- 
Louisville,  Ky. 
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SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOODS 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti¬ 
cide.  50-lb.  kegs.  $2.50;  100-lb.  kegs.  $4.50;  half  barrel, 
270  lb..  3£fcper  lb;  barrel.425  lb.,3h£c.  Send  for  booklet. 
JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N,  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AO  introduce  our  patented  pumps  In  evet> 
county,  wo  will  send  one  pump 
to  the  first  to  write  accepting  our 
special  Offer.  Writ. to-day. 
A  Wooden  Pump  made 
Of  Iron.  remove  fulcrum 
and  handle  to  remove  Buck- 
feather.  Stock  made  of  steel,  base 
adjustable,  brass  drain  cock  prevents 
freezing.  Guaranteed. 

AU  repairs  done  quickly  above  ground. 


“No  Triz 


'•Williams”  Pump  Co.,  409  Harmon  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


INDRURO  I  D 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating:  or 
_  Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Pire  Proof. 
Can  Be  'Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


For  Mend-a-Rip 

Greatly  improved.  Better  than  ever. 

Does  all  kinds  of  light  and  heavy 
rivetlngand 
stitching. 
Saves  its 
cost  many  times  a  year.  A  per¬ 
fect  Hand  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter 
combined.  Notice  the  Automatic  Spacer 
which  makes  neat,  even  stitching.  To 

show  it  means  a  sale.  Agents  make 
$3  to  $15  a  da y.  One  agent  made  |20  first 
day  and  WTitea  to  hurry  machines  to  him.  Write  forspco 

lil  mgta.  price.  J  B.  Foote  Foundry  Co.Dep.  337  Frederlcktown.O 

(  The  Great  Agents  Supply  House) 


From  20  to  40  acres  c f  potato  vines  dusted  per 
day.  NO  WATER  TO  HAUL.  Means  less  work 
for  man  and  horse.  Use  Paris  Green  or  mix  with 
lime  or  Dry  Bordeaux,  as  desired.  Write  for 
Spray  Calendar  and  Circular. 

For  Sale  by  Dealers 

Maunf.  by  LKGGETT  k  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  N.Y.  J 


AUTO-POP, 

AUTO-SPRAY. 

Great  cleaning  attachment  on  per¬ 
fect  compressed  air  sprayer.  Note 
how  easy — cleans  nozzle  every  time 
used,  saves  half  the  mixture.  Brass 
pump,  4  gal.  tank.  12  pi unger strokes 
compresses  air  to  spray  \  acre.  Wo  manu¬ 
facture  the  largest  line  in  America  of  high 
grade  hand  and  power  sprayers.  Catalog  free. 
Write  if  you  want  agency, 

E.  C.  BROWN  CO.t 
29  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N,  V. 


Spramotor 


Automatic  in  every  section,  including  pressure, 
direction  of  spray  and  the  removing  of  any  aedi- 
ments  that  might  clog  the  nozzles. 

Has  no  equal  for  Orchards.  Vineyards,  or  Row 
Crops.  86-page  booklet  T  free.  Agents  wanted. 

SPRAMOTOR  CO., 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y.  LONDON.  CAN- 


More  Power  Spraying  outfits  with 
our  1*3  and  2h>  H.  P.  AIR-COOLED 
Engines  are  used  than  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  No  water  to  freeze  or  carry. 
It  is  light.  Write  for  Catalog  5  on 
Engines  for  Power  and  Spraying. 


R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Home  and  Farm. — We  have  heard  of 
people  who  say  that  they  are  “shut-ins,” 
that  is,  unable  to  go  out.  I  am  a  shut-out 
just  now!  One  of  the  little  girls  was 
taken  down  with  a  contagious  disease,  and 
to  satisfy  the  local  Board  of  Health  the 
boy  and  I  have  moved  over  to  the  old 
stone  house.  We  have  our  meals  here 
and  try  to  view  the  situation  with  philoso¬ 
phy.  At  least  I  do,  for  the  boy  doesn’t 
need  any,  for  this  situation  to  him  is  not 
unlike  camping  out.  So  I  have  a  chance 
to  sit  by  the  fire  again  instead  of  watching 
a  radiator.  I  find  that  much  of  the  com¬ 
fort  from  the  fire  comes  from  those  who 
are  gathered  around  it.  The  little  girl  is 
not  sick,  merely  uncomfortable.  This  re¬ 
minds  me  of  the  old  scarlet  fever  days 
when  we  were  quarantined.  .  .  .  The 
“good  roads”  question  has  struck  our 
country  hard.  We  live  on  an  off  road, 
which  has  received  but  little  attention. 
In  Spring  or  in  a  rainy  time  it  is  in  awful 
condition.  There  is  a  fine  house  for  sale 
near  us.  Recently  people  came  out  from 
the  city  to  look  at  it-  They  were  in  a 
powerful  automobile  and  yet  they  stuck  in 
our  mud  and  could  not  move  for  hours. 
Needless  to  say,  that  experience  ruined 
the  sale,  for  a  man  buying  farm  property 
wants  two  things  at  least,  good  water  and 
good  roads.  There  is  now  a  proposition 
to  borrow  money  enough  thoroughly  to  fit 
every  road  in  the  township  or  borough.  I 
favor  that,  as  we  are  situated  within  25 
miles  of  New  York.  It  will  be  a  good  in¬ 
vestment  for  us,  although  it  might  not  pay 
in  a  township  far  removed  from  a  large 
town.  In  case,  this  money  is  borrowed  I 
am  in  favor  of  making  the  bonds  small 
and  offering  them  to  our  own  people  for 
sale.  It  seems  to  me  like  a  good  thing  to 
encourage  our  own  people  to  lend  their 
savings  to  themselves.  It  would  encour¬ 
age  public  spirit  and  provide  a  safe  invest¬ 
ment.  A  banker  undertakes  to  tell  me  that 
this  scheme  would  not  work.  It  is  not 
“business,”  he  says — far  better  go  to  a 
bank  and  borrow  the  money  in  a  lump  and 
thus  save  a  lot  of  bother  and  at  least  one- 
half  and  possibly  one  per  cent.  I  believe 
that  the  plan  of  encouraging  people  to 
invest  their  savings  in  their  own  town  is 
worth  more  than  one  per  cent.  On  a  large 
scale  I  have  always  favored  Government 
bonds  issued  in  small  sums  to  ordinary 
people.  Government  savings  banks  would 
suit  me  very  well — in  which  we  could 
invest  our  savings  at  a  low  rate.  The 
Government  could  use  the  money  and  in 
time  cut  out  some  of  the  big  bankers  and 
“financiers.”  ....  The  weather  has 
been  cold,  with  high  winds.  These  winds 
have  been  so  fierce  that  we  have  hardly 
dared  to  burn  brush  on  the  new-cleared 
land.  I  take  no  chances  with  fire  in  the 
woods.  We  have  the  new  orchards  pretty 
well  started,  and  shall  be  ready  to  plant 
after  April  15.  I  am  planting  peach  trees 
as  fillers  in  a  young  apple  orchard.  There 
is  no  good  argument  in  favor  of  this 
practice  except  that  the  peach  trees  may 
give  some  income  while  the  apples  are 
growing.  We  have  been  able  to  get  fair 
growth  on  Carman  and  Elberta  peaches, 
so  that  they  produce  many  fruit  buds 
the  second  year.  Here  is  a  case  where  1 
believe  in  “a  short  life  and  a  merry  one.” 
With  the  scale  and  all  our  other  troubles 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  depend  upon 
young  and  small  trees  for  our  fruit.  .  . 

.  The  grounds  around  the  new  house  are 
to  be  fitted  up.  At  present  there  is  an 
old,  weedy  sod  with  the  dirt  thrown  out 
in  digging  the  cellar.  There  are  several 
large  apple  and  cherry  trees  and  some 
smaller  pear  trees  growing  about.  We 
want  to  leave  most  of  these  veterans  for 
a  while  at  least,  and  get  the  whole  place 
into  a  wide  sweep  of  lawn  with  shrubs 
and  flowers.  Just  how  to  do  it  is  the 
question.  My  idea  is  to  scrape  and  scatter 
the  cellar  dirt  evenly  over  the  old  sod, 
give  a  good  coat  of  manure,  plow  and  fit 
well  and  put  in  some  cultivated  crop  over 
most  of  it — such  as  early  tomatoes  and 
potatoes  tied  up  to  stakes.  Then  give  the 
most  thorough  culture  and  in  August  or 
September  plow  and  fit  as  best  we  can 
and  sow  lawn  grass  seed.  That  is  one 
way,  the  other  is  to  plow  and  fit  and 
sovv  oats,  millet  or  cow  peas,  plow  the 
entire  growth  under  in  August  and  seed 
to  grass.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  thor¬ 
ough  culture  plan  will  give  us  the  better 
lawn  because  it  will  kill  out  more  of  the 
weeds. 

All  Sorts. — I  will  try  to  answer  some 
of  the  many  questions  that  have  been 
pouring  in: 

Will  the  Hope  Farm  man  give  me  his  advice 
about  free  Nebraska  land?  Would  he  advise 
a,  man  with  a  family  that  is  willing  to  work 
to  go  there:  four  children,  two  boys,  two 
girls,  from  10  to  17  years  in  age?  We  are 
what_  people  call  successful  here,  but  dairy 
farming  is  not  what  it  used  to  be  here. 

Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  j.  w. 

The  land  he  refers  to  is  a  tract  taken 
by  law  from  the  big  cattle  men  and  re¬ 
offered  as  public  land.  I  don’t  know  what 
this  land  is,  but  I  do  know  that  it  is  a 
Serious  thing  for  a  man  of  middle  life  to 


make  such  a  great  change  of  home.  If 
fairly  successful  in  the  old  home  I  should 
be  inclined-  to  stay  there.  If  you  are  tired 
of  dairying  why  not  begin  to  work  into 
poultry,  fruit  or  some  other  line.  I  should 
think  hard  and  long  before  I  left  niy 
home. 

F,arly  last  September  you  told  us  that 
“Seymour”  had  stated  that,  “All  the  corn  in 
Canada  was  frozen.”  I  had  fodder  corn  grow¬ 
ing  unhurt  in  an  exposed  position,  half  a 
mile  from  Lake  Ontario  and  about  30  miles 
from  Niagara  Falls  until  the  twenty-second 
of  October,  1905.  S’.  T.  L. 

Seymour  came  from  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  corn  zvas 
frozen  in  his  section.  The  mistake  was 
in  thinking  that  conditions  in  this  small 
place  represented  the  whole  of  Canada.  I 
notice  that  a  number  of  people  have  nar¬ 
row  views  of  the  world  because  they  can¬ 
not  adjust  their  spectacles.  They  think 
the  universe  is  pretty  well  bounded  on 
the  east  by  their  cornfield  and  on  the 
west  by  the  pasture.  I  have  met  people  who 
firmly  believe  that  New  Jersey  is  one  half 
mosquito  pasture  and  the  other  half  dry 
sand.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  think  highly 
of  our  section— but  there  are  others. 

I  want  to  ask  the  Hope  Farm  man  if  it 
would  pay  to  use  land  plaster  on  corn  crop ; 
if  so  at  what  time  and  how  much?  Some 
think  it  pays  to  roll  the  corn  in  it  before 
planting.  J.  p.  p. 

I  am  unable  to  see  what  good  the  land 
plaster  would  do.  I  have  never  used  it 
on  corn  and  have  no  wish  to  do  so. 
When  I  was  a  boy  it  was  thought  that 
land  plaster  was  a  wonderful  fertilizer. 
That  idea  is  pretty  well  exploded  now, 
and  few  farmers  use  it  except  in  the 
stable.  If  anyone  can  give  me  reasons 
for  using  it  on  seed  corn  I  would  like  to 
hear  them. 

What  is  the  best  feed  for  work  horses?  In 
feeding  ground  feed,  such  as  oats  and  corn, 
would  you  grind  both  oats  and  corn  or  grind 
the  corn  and  mix  the  oats  in  whole.  F.  e.  d. 

I  know  of  nothing  better  than  corn  and 
oats  fed  about  half  and  half.  From  choice 
I  would  grind  the  corn,  but  as  we  have 
no  mill  yet  we  soak  the  corn  about  12 
hours  in  warm  water.  This  makes  a  satis¬ 
factory  feed.  I  like  to  feed  oats  whole. 
We  prefer  to  buy  whole  grain,  as  we 
are  less  likely  to  get  adulterated  feed  in 
this  way.  In  buying  ground  feed  nobody 
but  the  grinder  (and  he  forgets)  knows 
how  much  plaster,  oat  hulls  and  white 
earth  you  pay  for.  H.  w.  c. 
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“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


No.  628K*  T°P  Buggy  with  Large  Phaeton  Seat 

and  1  y3  inch  cushion  tires.  Price  complete,  171.00. 

As  good  as  sells  for  $30.  more. 

33  Years  Selling  Direct 

Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been 
sold  direct  from  our  factory  to  user 
for  a  third  of  a  century.  We  ship  for 
examination  and  approval  and  guaran¬ 
tee  safe  delivery.  You  are  out  nothing  if 
not  satisfied  as  to  style,  quality  and 
price.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  world  selling  to  the  consumer 
exclusively.  We  make  200  styles  of 
Vehicles,  65  styles  of  Harness.  Send 
for  large  free  catalog. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MEG.  CO.,  ELKHART,  INO. 


Old  Buggy  Made  New 

NEW 
BUGGIES 
1-2 
PRICE 

Out  line  of  Bug^y  Tops  will 
make  your  old  buggy  as  good  as 
new.  Prices  from  15.4.)  up. 

'v.\  \  >  We  are  scBing  the  entire  output 

. 1  ■  of  our  buggy  top  and  repair  fac- 

9  k  j/\  tory.  Also  output  of  our  Royal  Car¬ 

riage  and  Vehicle  Company.  All 
sold  under  our  great  new  plan. 

EIGHT  BIG  FACTORIES,  ONE  SELLING  HEAD. 
ENTIRE  OUTPUT  DIRECT  TO  YOU. 


The  entire  output  of  eight  factories  making  BuggyTops 
and  Supplies,  Vehicles  of  all  kinds.  Paints  and  Varnishes, 
Steel  Ranges,  Sewing  Machines,  Farm  and  Blacksmith 
Tools,  Steel  Wheels  and  Handy  Wagons,  Telephones 
and  Supplies. 

All  combined  to  cut  down  selling  expense  and  deliver 
goods  to  the  consumer  direct  at  unheard-of  low  prices. 

WRITE  FOR  BIG,  FREE  CATALOG. 

describing  and  illustrating  the  output  of  all  our  factories 
In  one  big  volume.  The  greatest  selling  plan  ever  de¬ 
vised,  to  save  money  for  the  buyer,  plainly  and  clearly  ex¬ 
plained.  The  book  is  free.  Write  for  it. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO., 

Dept.  T-31  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Two 
Wagons 
for  the 
Price 
Of  One 


PAINTS 


The  Milburn 


Wafloii 

The  Milburn  Wagon  is  so  well  made,  and 
all  weak  points  so  carefully  strengthened  that 
though  you  may  pay  more  for  it  than  for  a 
cheaper  wagon,  at  the  end  of  one  or  two 
years  you  are  money  ahead.  Why?— Because 
you  have  had  no  breakage  or  repairs,  no  petty 
annoyances  that  cause  delay  and  cost  money. 

Any  man  who  will  buy  two  wagons  at  the 
same  time,  and  keep  track  of  the  cost  of  re¬ 
pairs  and  lost  time  and  examine  his  wagons 
at  the  end  of  each  year  will  soon  discover  that 
it  pays  big  to  buy  a  good  wagon. 

Take  for 
exam  pie, 
our  bol- 
sterplates. 

They  are 
made  of 
malleabl  e 
iron, which 
costs  two 
or  three 
times  as 

much  as  wrought  iron.  And  they  weigh  three 
times  as  much  as  the  plain  plates  used  on 
other  wagons. 

But  look  at  the  cut;  notice  how  the  little 
cups  are  made  to  fit  into  each  other;  no  strain 
on  the  king  bolt  there. 

And  the  flanges  at  D.  D.  project  so  well 
down  over  the  sand  board  and  bolster  that 
these  parts  can  never  split  on  a  MILBURN 
wagon. 

If  you  have  read  our  advertisements  you 
will  know  that  this  is  just  one  point  out  of 
dozens  where  the  MILBURN  Wagon  shines 
over  all  others. 

If  you  want  to  know  all  of  these  points; 
if  you  want  to  read  a  book  that  will  help 
you  to  judge  of  wagons  so  accurately  that 
you  will  be  an  expert  buyer,  send  us  your 
name. 

We  have  just  printed  such  a  book  and  will 
be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  FREE. 


5V01L£Ys. 


inside  white; 


SPOTLESS  CoJncJI  30 


JllCHMOW  D,  VIRGINIA 


97  CENTS 

PER  GALLON 


3gallon*$potless  Palni  ready forthe brush 
FREE  with  CHARGES  PAID  as  a  Sample 
to  SHOW  you  where  you  can  get  the 
best  end  cheapest  paint. 

The  fairest  proposition  ever  of 

FERED  IN  ANY  LINE.  We  will  send  you 
enough  of  our  SPOTLESS  PAINT,  ready 
mixed  and  ready  for  the  brush,  to  do  any  amount 
of  painting  you  have  to  do  with  the  distinct  under¬ 
standing  and  agreement  that  you  are  to  have  the 
privilege  of  opening  and  using  THREE  GAL¬ 
LONS,  giving  it  the  most  rigid  tests  known  to 
prove  that  it  is  unmistakably  the  BEST  and  at  the 
same  time  the  CHEAPEST  paint  on  the  market. 
If  you  do  not  find,  after  making  your  own  tests  and 
experiments,  that  ours  Is  the  best  and  cheapest 
paint  you  can  buy,  we  will  only  ask  thaLyou  return 
the  unopened paintto us  Freight  Collect.  We 
will  make  no  charge  for  the  Paint  used  In  the  test. 

- WE  GUARANTEE- - - 

that  our  SPOTLESS  HOUSE  PAINTS  are  unsur¬ 
passed  by  any  other  paints  AT  ANY  PRICE  for 
Lasting  Qualities  and  Clearness  of 
COLOR,  and  that  they  will  give  perfect  satisfaction 
for  five  years.  They  will  cover  as  much  surface 
and  cover  it  as  well  as  the  most  expensive  paints. 

Do  not  pay  three  prices  for  paint  until 
•fteryou  have  tried  this  liberal  proposition. 
Write  for  Color  Card  and  Catalogue. 


Milburn  Wagon 

Dept.  R 


Company, 

Toledo.  Ohio 


SPOTLESS  CO.,  INC., 

Box  364  z  RICHMOND,  VA. 


I  Want  to  Write  You 
a  Personal  Letter 

— Will  Ytu  Sind  Mi  Yiur  Nairn  and  Addriss  in  a  Postal  Card? 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  our  legal  binding  Guarantee  for  two  yeare. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  sold  direct  to  you  from  our  factory- 
saving  you  about  40%  on  the  cost  of  your  vehicle. 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  our  thirty  day  free  trial  offer. 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  our  legal,  binding  guarantee  for  two  years. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  we  were  able  to  build  up  the  biggest  mall  order  vehicle  business 
in  the  world  and  of  the  great  reputation  we  have  made  on  the  Quality  of  our  work. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  Split  Hickory— and  why  it  is  far  superior  to  any  other  material 
used  in  Vehicle  construction. 

I  want  to  tell  you  all  about  our  new  factory;  how  the  great  demand  for  our  Split  Hickory 
Special  $50.00  Top  Buggy  has  forced  us  to  equip  an  entire  factory  for  its  exclusive 
manufacture. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  we  select  every  piece  of  material  that  goes  Into  this  buggy— and  I 
want  to  explain,  in  detail,  the  100  points  of  merit  in  the  construction  of  our  Split  Hickory 
Special. 

I  want  to  tell  you  why  It  is  to  your  advantage  to  order  from  us  a  buggy  made  to  your  order 
—a  genuine,  trade-marked  Split  Hickory  Buggy— rather  than  to  buy  one  from  a  factory 
making  cheap  buggies  under  contract  to  be  sold  by  mail  order  houses.  Such  buggies  may 
seem  low  in  price — but  in  reality  they  are  the  dearest  buggies  a  man  can  buy. 

Our  1906  Split  Hickory  Vehicle  Book  Is  just  off  the  press. 

I  take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  finest  vehicle  and  harness  catalogue  ever  Issued 
by  anyone.  It  contains  180  pages  and  gives  full  description  and  price  of  over  100  styles  of 
genuine  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  ranging  in  price 
from  $35  up. 


Will  you  let  me  send  you  this  letter? 
Will  you  let  me  send  you  this  180  page 
book  free? 

It  doesn’t  matter  where  or  from  whom 
you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  buggy— It 
won’t  do  any  harm  to  get  my  personal 
letter  and  our  catalogue  before  you  buy. 
You  will  then  know  what  your  buggy 
ought  to  cost  you. 

Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are 
used  everywhere.  We  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  testimonials  from  every 
state. 

Let  me  send  you  this  letter, 
and  this  new  book.  Address, 

H.  C.  PHELPS,  President, 

Tha  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Company, 

Station  290  Cincinnati,  0. 


This  is  our 

’*  Split  Hickory 
Special”  1906 
Model~$50— Sold 
on  30  days’  free 
trial  —  two  year 
Iron  Glad  Guar¬ 
antee. 


THERE  ARE  REASONS 


Let  Us  “Show  You 


How  and  why  we  can  sell  you  this  $75.00  Buggy 
for  $40.00.  Investigate,  we  will  help  you.  Ask 
for  our  200  page  illustrated  Style 
Book  Free.  You  are  not  prepared 
to  get  the  best  for  your  money  un¬ 
til  you  have  it.  Wheels  and  gears 
made  of  selected  “Shell  Bark” 
Hickory,  rolled  steel  tires,  forged 
steel  axles,  oil  tempered  springs, 
Old  fashioned  oil  and  lead  hand 
painting.  We  ship  on  approval, 
without  one  cent  in  advance,  when 


desired,  and  pve  3Q  DAYg  FREE  TRIAL 

with  a  written  guarantee  for  Two  Years.  Money  refunded  on  all  purchases  not  satisfactory. 
Save  Dealers’  Profits.  We  build  150  styles  of  Vehicles,  50  styles  of  Harness.  Ask  the 

UNION  BUGGY  CO.,  No.  75  Saginaw  St.,  Pontiac,  Hich. 


You 
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Live  StockandDairy 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  you  desire  the  best  to  bo  bad  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  ns 
at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  order. 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON,  -  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


PUBLIC  SALE 


WILL  PORK-MAKING  PAY? 

Would  it  pay  me  to  buy  six  or  eight  pigs 
at  $3  apiece  to  be  sold  in  the  Fall  at  $6.50 
per  100  pounds  dressed?  How  high  a  fence 
would  I  need?  How  should  I  raise  pigs  from 
the  time  they  are  six  weeks  old  until  ready 
for  the  market?  I  have  12  acres  that  I 
would  like  to  improve:  if  there  is  any  money 
in  them  I  could  raise  my  own  pigs  next 
year.  E.  F.  p. 

Massachusetts. 

It  will  depend  upon  the  way  you  handle 
the  pigs,  and  how  much  of  their  food  you 
can  grow.  Early  in  June  of  last  year  we 
bought  a  pair  of  pigs  for  $7.  They  were 
slaughtered  in  January  and  February, 
and  weighed  together  412  pounds.  The 
price  here  was  eight  cents  a  pound, 
which  means  $32.96.  We  did  not  keep  ac¬ 
curate  records  of  the  grain  aside  from 
swill,  but  $16  is  a  fair  estimate.  At  6J4 
cents  this  would  not  leave  a  wide  margin, 
and  the  only  way  to  make  pork  pay  at 
that  price,  where  grain  must  be  bought, 
would  be  to  have  a  succession  of  pasture 
crops  where  the  pigs  can  run.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  will  not  understand  that  a  pig  is  by 
nature  just  as  much  a  grazer  as  the  sheep 
or  cow.  By  sowing  Dwarf  Essex  rape 
as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  worked  we 
can  get  a  good  early  pig  pasture.  Sow 
sorghum  about  the  middle  of  May,  and 
cow  peas  later.  Have  the  fields  arranged 
so  that  the  pigs  can  be  turned  from  one 
to  another  so  that  after  they  have  grazed 
one  down  it  can  grow  up  again.  The 
pigs  must  have  an  abundance  of  fresh 
water  and  access  to  wood  ashes.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  pigs  pastured  in  this  way 
will  pick  up  about  60  per  cent  of  their 
food,  thus  cutting  the  cost  of  the  grain 
in  two.  An  orchard — particularly  one  of 
early  sweet  apples — is  a  good  run  for  pigs, 
especially  if  fields  of  rape  or  sorghum  ad¬ 
join  it.  There  is  most  profit  in  raising 
pigs  on  a  dairy  farm  where  there  is  plenty 
of  skim-milk.  This  pushes  the  little  fel¬ 
lows  on  while  they  are  small.  Without 
skim-milk  there  is  danger  that  the  little 
pigs  will  stop  growing  just  after  they 
leave  the  sow.  We  have  no  skim-milk 
for  them,  but  make  a  thin  slop  of  one-half 
wheat  middlings  and  one-quarter  each 
wheat  bran  and  cornmeal.  This  makes  a 
fair  substitute  for  the  milk  if  fed  thin  and 
given  several  times  during  the  day.  The 
little  things  soon  get  so  they  can  eat 
cracked  corn,  and  they  imitate  the  sow  in 
grazing.  We  should  not  try  to  buy  pigs 
and  fatten  them  in  a  pen. 


meat  thus  be  more  wholesome  for  those  who 
eat  it?  Perhaps  if  this  were  brought  to  peo¬ 
ple’s  notice  more  through  the  papers  they 
might  realize  more  fully  a  need  of  change  in 
the  situation,  and  take  steps  to  give  a  rem¬ 
edy.  Meanwhile  let  us  talk  parcels  post  to 
every  one  till  we  get  it,  for  we  must  have  it. 

Alleghany  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  g.  crane. 


HORSE  AND  COW  QUESTIONS. 

1.  I  have  a  horse  that  has  a  sore  breast, 
the  skin  is  all'  off  larger  than  a  silver  dollar, 
and  has  been  so  for  nearly  two  years.  I  have 
used  every  remedy  I  have  heard  of  and  I  have 
received  no  benefit.  2.  What  feed  shall  I 
give  to  young  suckling  calves  when  the  cow 
does  not  give  milk  enough  to  fatten  the  calf 
so  as  to  weigh  when  six  weeks  old  250 
pounds?  w.  w  M. 

New  York. 

1.  Take  your  horse  to  a  veterinarian 
for  examination.  2.  The  average  weight 
of  a  calf  at  six  weeks  is  about  140  to  190 
pounds.  If  your  calf  will  take  more  milk 
than  your  cow  will  give,  get  the  milk  in 
some  way,  I  do  not  know  your  condi¬ 
tions.  You  can  feed  a  little  ground  oats 
and  corn  after  the  calf  is  a  few  days  old. 
but  it  must  be  done  with  care.  They  will 
eat  it  dry  from  a  small  box.  I  will  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  try  to  feed  3*our  cow  so 
that  she  will  give  more  milk  or  get  one 
that  is  worth  keeping  if  she  is  fed  well. 

M.  D.  WILLIAMS,  D.  V.  S. 


The  Auto  Robber. — Now  one  word  about 
automobiles ;  let  us  not  rest  until  they  are 
governed  by  the  same  laws  that  regulate  the 
running  of  traction  engines.  If  we  cannot 
get  them  then  I  shall  carry  a  double-barreled 
shot  gun  and  well  loaded  at  that,  to  be 
used  in  self  defence.  You  may  think  me  a 
little  nervous,  but  if  your  wife  had  come  as 
near  being  killed  as  mine  was  by  causing 
m-  horse  to  run  away,  then  I  think  you  would 
agree  with  me.  A  highway  robber  is  no 
more  dangerous  on  the  road  than  they  are, 
and  should  be  treated  alike.  h.  j.  smith. 


PRIM  WORK 


~BE  - 

\SUAS  AND  ^  , 

1  M ODK  THF  .  Brings  sore  shoulders  and 
1?  urincr  harness  galls.  Bickmore’s 
JIUUot  Gall  Cure  will  cure  it  while 
you  work  the  horse. 

BICKMORE’S  GALL  CURE 

*  is -guaranteed  or  xnoney  back  to  I 
cure  *U  harnei*  or  saddle  galls,  | 
e racks,  cut*  and  bruises.  Look  | 
fl>r  the  trade  mark.  Write  today 
for  our  new  Illustrated  Horse  Book 
|  and  large  FREE  sample  box  Gall 
'  Cure,  for  lOo  to  pay  postage  on  both,  i 
Bold  by  dealers. 

Biokmore  Gall  Cure  Co.. 
Box  912  Old  Town,  Maine 


Tuttle's  Elixir 

Sovereign  Horse  Remedy. 

We  offer  $1C0.  for  any  case  of  colic,  curb, 
splint  or  lameness  it  fails  to  cure  whem 
•we  say  cure  is  possible.  Our  great  book, 

“Veterinary  Experience.'*  free.  100 
pages,  a  perfect  guide.  Send  for  copy. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co- 
30  Beverly  St.,  Bo.ton,  Mass. 

CANADIAN  BRANCH: 

82  St.  Gabriel  Street,  Montreal,  Quebec 


SETTER  CARE  FOR  VEAL  CALVES. 

Wo  have  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  some  time, 
and  watched  with  interest  the  articles  on 
parcels  post,  fence  wire,  dairying  and  many 
other  articles.  Let  the  good  work  go  on, 
but  there  is  another  subject  we  would  like 
to  have  considered  that  is  of  great  interest 
to  farmers,  especially  those  who  keep  dairies; 
that  is  the  humane  treatment  of  veal  calves. 
All  through  this  section  of  the  country  every 
Spring  large  shipments  of  veals  are  made 
every  week,  and  after  they  are  put  on  the 
cars  they  have  no  more  to  eat,  even  if  they 
are  kept  a  week  ;  that  is  against  the  law,  but 
nevertheless  not  always  heeded.  We  have 
one  report  of  calves  being  shipped  from  a 
station  near  here  on  Friday  which  were  not 
unloaded  till  Tuesday  afternoon  in  New  York 
City.  One  calf  was  dead,  and  what  must 
have  been  the  condition  of  the  rest  of  the 
carload  !  Talk  of  humane  societies  and  pure 
food  laws !  Where  is  there  any  pure  whole¬ 
some  meat  for  people  to  eat,  after  calves  are 
nearly  starved,  feverish  with  fear  and  ex¬ 
citement  from  such  a  journey,  and  killed  and 
dressed  for  market  in  such  shape?  If  a 
farmer  lets  his  stock  go  without  feed  or 
water  for  even  a  day  he  would  be  regarded 
as  brutal,  and  perhaps  locked  up  for 
cruelty  to  animals,  and  justly  so.  Other 
stock  when  shipped  can  be  fed  and  watered, 
but  not  so  with  the  veal  calf.  It  is  given 
the  best  of  care,  fattened,  shiny  and  sleek, 
and  then  subjected  to*  cruel  hunger  and  ex¬ 
citement  ere  it  is  relieved  by  death.  Is 
there  no  way  to  prevent  this  treatment? 
Why  cannot  a  law  be  passed  that  veals  shall 
be  killed  and  dressed  ready  for  market  and 
shipped  in  refrigerator  cars,  and  slaughter 
houses  be  established  wherever  needed,  say 
in  each  neighborhood  or  township,  and  thus 
do  away  with  the  long  journey  of  suffering 
and  hunger  on  the  cars,  and  would  not  the 


‘SAVE-TH E-HORSE”  Spavin  Cure 


Registered  Trade  Mark.  ' 

“  Save-the-Horse  99  Permanently 
Cures  Spavin,  Ringbone  (except  low  Ringbone), 
Curb,  Thoroughpin,  Splint,  Shoe  Boil,  Wind  Puff, 
Injured  Tendons  and  all  lameness  without  scar  or 
loss  of  hair.  Horse  may  work  as  usual. 

$»  per  bottle,  with  a  written  guarantee,  as 
C00  binding  to  protect  you  as  the  best  legal 
talent  could  make  it.  Send  for  copy, 
booklet  and  letters  from  business  men 
and  trainers  on  every  kind  of  case. 

At  Druggists  and  Dealers  or  Express  paid. 
TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


ABS0RBINE 

Cures  Strained  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Bruises  and 
Swellings,  Lamenesa  and 
Allays  Pain  Quickly 
without  Blistering,  removing  the 
hair,  or  laying  the  horse  up.  $2.00 
per  bottle,  delivered,  with  full 
directions.  Book  9  B  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind, 

$1.00  Bottle.  Cures  Strains,  Gout, 
Varicose  Veins,  Etc.  Mfd.  only  by 
W.  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Monmouth  St ,  Springfield, Mass. 

MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 

DON*T 
LET 
HIM 
SUFFER 


SEND 
TO-DAY 
ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 

ONLY  POSITIVE 

AND 

PERMANENT 

CURE 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case' 
or  your  money  will  be 
refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE  Will 

cure  ordinary  cases. 

8ent  post  paid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

AGENTS  WANTED , 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  COMPANY 

401  Fourth  Avenue.  PITTSBURGH  PA. 


Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

SIXTH  PUBLIC  SALE, 

Syracuse,  New  York,  June  7  and  8,  1906. 

This  offering  consists  of  30  HEAD  OF  PURE  BRED  IMPORTED 
and  130  HEAD  of  PURE  BRED  DOMESTIC,  without  doubt  this 
will  be  the  Best  Lot  of  Cattle  that  we  have  ever  consigned. 


BREEDERS’  CONSIGNMENT  SALE  COMPANY 


WOODURKST  FARM.  Kifton,  N.  Y. 
F.  P.  KNOWLE8,  Auburn.  Mass. 

T.  A.  MITCHELL,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 
A  A.  CORTKLYOU,  Neshanic,  N.  J. 


STEVENS  BROTHERS-HASTINGS  COMPANY, 
Lacona.N.  Y. 

WING  K.  SMITH.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

H.  A.  MOYER,  Sy  acuse,  N.  V. 


We  wish  those  interested  to  have  a  catalogue.  The  best  yet.  Ready  May  1  5.  Address 

S.  D.  W.  CLEVELAND,  Sales  manager,  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 


8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
_  Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 

In  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


O.  I,  C’s. 

Do  not  judge  our  stock  by  the  size  of  our  ad.  Write 
for  prices  on  pigs  from  very  best  strains.  No  culls 
shipped.  CROSS-ROAD  FARM,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 


Large  English  Berkshires  'aIso^- 

year  old  Registered  Sow  of  choicest  breeding. 
NUTWOOD  FARMS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 


Ol  Dir>C  Reg.  Stock;  March  and 

■  ■■  r  Imo  April  farrow:  live  strains 

not  akin;  good  thrifty  stock;  price  reasonable. 

J.  F.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia.  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

All  ages  and  sexes,  son  of  Lord 
Premier,  No.  50001,  the  $1,500  Boar,  at  head  of  herd 
Send  for  booklst. 

{J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


PUCQTCQ  \A/  Li  ITCQ — Orders  booked  for  Spring  Pius. 
brlLOl  cn  II  III  ICO  Young  Sows  bred  for  July 
farrow.  Burred  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs,  15  for  $i 
Shorthorn  Calves.  FINE  STOCK  A  SPECIALTY. 
SIDNEY  SPRAGUE,  Falconer,  New  York. 


Iegist’d  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire.  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
Collie  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
Poultry.  Come  see  my 
stock  and  make  your  own 
_  ..  selections.  Send  2c.  stamp 

Fancy  o  Eureka  180891  for  New  Catalogue. 
EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


IT’S  A  FACT 

That  we  now  have  more  young  cows  of  milking  age 
than  we  can  possibly  stable  this  coming  Winter. 
They  are  bred  to  such  bulls  as  DeKol  2d’s  Butter 
Boy  3d,  Beryl  Wayne’s  Paul  DeKol,  and  the  imported 
bull  Karel  Bos  1st,  PRIZE  and  CHAMPION  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair.  We  will  make  a  reduction  in 
price  in  all  lines.  This  is  an  opportunity  you  should 
not  overlook.  Send  for  further  particulars  and  folder. 
THE  STEVENS  HERD.  Established  1876. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON, 
Brookside  Stock  Farm,  Lacoaa,  N.Y. 


EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION, 

Warranted  the  Best* 

SO  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co. 


Box60,  Cuba,  N.Y* 


LABEL 

Stamped  with  your 
name  or  address,  also 
numbers.  The  best 
mark  for  all  live  stock 
to  save  loss  or  confusion. 

Sample*  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

H.  DANA,  74  Main  St., 
West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


Economy  Silo 


Air-tight  and  keeps  ensilage  in  per¬ 
fect  condition  at  doorways  as  well  as 
in  every  other  part.  Continuous  self 
adjusting  doors  that  even  a  boy  can 
open  without  aid  of  hammer  or  wrench 
—no  complicated  fastenings. 

Well  hooped,  and  hoops  form  a  con¬ 
venient  permanent  ladder. 

Easy  to  put  up,  easy  to  get  ensilage 
in  and  out.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue 
I,  with  experience  of  users. 

Economy  Silo  &  Tank  Co,,  Frederick,  Md 


The  Edgewater  Herd, 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Holstein  cattle  of  the  purest  breeding,  Chester 
White,  Poland  China,  Berkshire,  Essex,  and  Duroc 
Jersey  Red  Swine  of  all  ages  A  Splendid  bred  lot 
of  Young  Stock  on  Hand  for  Sale,  also  Choice  Grade 
Dairy  Cows.  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 
Address  W.  R.  SELLECK,  Huntington,  N.Y. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
are  bred  for  large  production,  Good  size.  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N .  J. 


Pure  Bred  Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

From  Registered  and  Record  Stock.  INOCULATED 
ALKALI  A  SOIL  from  lots  that  have  raised  alfalfa 
for  the  past  five  years.  Prices  moderate.  Write 
promptly.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

3end  postal  card  for  64-page  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Star  Farm  Holsteins 

GREAT  SPECIAL  $23,000  SALE  NOWON. 

100  Head  of  Registered  Holstein  Cows,  HeiierCafvi  s 
and  Service  Bulls  are  being  sold  at  cut  prices. 

Grand  Chance  for  all  to  Start  Right. 

Illustrated  circulars  and  valuable  information 
sent  free.  HORACE  L,  BRONSON,  Dept  D, 
Cortland,  New  York. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  oa 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co..  N.Y. 


Jersey  Cattle,  Berkshire  Hogs, 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  905  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


rwt\  oALbi  MALE  ELK  It 

I  he  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf,  Flint,  Michigan. 


ITOR  SALE  Sporting  and  Pet  Dogs.  Pigeons.  Fer- 
*  rets,  Belgium  Hares  and  Swine.  8  cents  40-page 
Illustrated  Catalog.  C.  G.  Lloydt.  Dept.  K,  Savre  Pa 


For  Sale 

JERSEY  BULLS 

7  months  or  1  year  old;  solid  colored.  Show  animals 
out  of  our  best  cows,  and  sired  by  Rissa’s  Czar,  whose 
dam  gave40  lbs.  and  his  sister  48  lbs.  of  milk  per  day. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE, 

Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton,  New  York. 


KENTUCKY  JACKS 


AND  STALLIONS. 

One  hundred  head  of 
•Jacks,  Jennets.  Saddle,  Trotting 
and  Pacing  Stallions  and  some  nice 
Poland  China  Hogs,  We  won  more 
premiums  on  Jacks  than  all  other 
breeders  combined  at  Ky.  State  Fair 
.  1905.  Write  for  what  you  want. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  COMPANY,  Lexington,  Ky 
Branch  barn  for  jacks,  Marion,  Kansas.  . 


KENTUCKY  JACK  FARM. 


A  fine  lot  of  big  Black  well-bred 
KENTUCKY  JACKS,  also  Im¬ 
ported  SPANISH  JACKS, 
selected  by  me  personally  from 
the  very  best  breeds  of  Jacks  in 
Spain.  We  furnish  a  certificate 
of  pedigree  with  each  Imported 
Jack.  Come  and  see  me  or  write 
for  prices.  I  can  please  you. 


JOE  E.  WRIGHT,  Junction  City,  Ky. 
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TROUBLE  WITH  POULTRY. 

Sick  Turkey  and  Chicks. 

1.  I  have  a  turkey  hen  which  has  a  swell- 
ins-  on  the  side  of  her  head.  It  came  about 
two  months  ago,  and  was  thought  at  first  to 
be  roup.  It  is  purplish  white  in  color,  and  Is 
situated  between  the  eye  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  bill.  It  swells  up  at  night  and  goes 
down  some  in  the  daytime.  It  also  seems 
worse  in  colder  weather.  It  is  on  the  right 
side  of  the  head.  The  nostril  on  this  side 
runs  some  substance,  and  occasionally  a 
blubber-like  object  covers  the  eye.  The  hen 
eats  well  and  seems  perfectly  healthy  other¬ 
wise.  2.  I  also  have  some  little  chickens 
about  two  weeks  old  that  appear  to  be  weak 
In  the  legs.  They  are  kept  in  a  brooder.  It 
is  warmed  by  a  hot-air  pipe  over  the  chickens. 
They  are  sheltered  from  the  weather  and 
from  dampness.  They  are  fed  oatmeal,  bread 
made  of  cornmeal  and  oatmeal,  white  bread 
moistened  in  milk,  some  bone,  and  have  grit 
always  before  them.  About  five  chickens  out 
of  65  are  thus  affected.  Can  you  advise  me 
as  to  some  method  of  cure  and  prevention  for 
these  birds?  mrs.  a.  c.  l. 

Brookville,  Ind. 

1.  This  swelling  on  the  turkey’s  face  is 
probably  filled  with  canker.  I  have  seen 
precisely  the  same  thing  on  hens,  and  there 
is  usually  an  opening  into  the  mouth  from 
the  swelling.  When  it  is  ripe,  as  we  say  of 
a  boil,  it  can  be  squeezed  out,  the  cavity 
washed  with  any  antiseptic  (very  dilute 
carbolic  acid,  50  to  1  is  good),  and  it  will 
probably  get  well.  2.  About  the  chicks, 
they  should  be  let  out  of  the  brooder  as 
soon  and  as  much  as  possible.  I  take  the 
front  out  of  my  brooders  and  let  the  chicks 
down  on  the  ground  when  they  are  four  or 
five  days  old.  I  find  the  less  they  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  brooders  the  better.  I  have 
seen  chicks  too  weak  to  stand  from  being 
confined  in  a  brooder  house  recover  com¬ 
pletely  in  a  short  time  when  put  outdoors 
on  the  ground.  I  would  suggest  some 
kind  of  green  food  in  addition  to  that 
mentioned  as  being  fed.  Chop  up  some 
cabbage  very  fine,  or  lettuce.  It  is  aston¬ 
ishing  how  much  of  such  green  food  they 
will  eat. 

Care  of  Little  Chicks . 

What  makes  the  bowels  of  little  chicks  so 
loose,  and  what  will  cure  the  trouble?  About 
the  second  week  after  they  are  hatched  they 
begin  to  have  this  looseness  until  the  vent 
becomes  clogged  up  and  they  die.  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  know  what  to  do  for  them. 

Chester,  Conn.  Y.  s.  p. 

What  makes  their  bowels  so  loose?  Lots 
of  things :  too  much  heat  in  brooder,  too 
little  heat  in  brooder,  too  many  changes  of 
heat,  but  most  often  it  is  too  much  food ; 
that  is,  food  is  left  by  them  because  it 
is  so  much  easier  than  to  feed  them  every 
few  hours,  and  they  get  cloyed,  or  their 
little  stomachs  are  not  strong  enough  to 
digest  so  much  food.  Sometimes,  too,  it 
is  undoubtedly  pre-natal ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  hen  that  laid  the  egg  from  which  the 
chick  was  hatched,  was  not  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  the  chick  inherits  a  tendency 
to  bowel  trouble.  In  a  recent  number  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  I  gave  an  experience  of 
last  year,  where  I  cured  my  chicks  ot 
bowel  trouble  by  putting  10  drops  of 
Squibb’s  Oiolera  Mixture  in  a  pint  of 
water  and  letting  the  chicks  drink  it. 
1  hey  were  cured  inside  of  12  hours,  and 
had  no  more  of  it.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 

DRY  FEED  FOR  CHICKS. 

On  page  293,  I  notice  a  paragraph  in  regard 
to  feeding  hens  and  chickens  on  dry  food 
instead  of  mashes.  I  began  on  .Tune  30.  1902, 
feeding  dry  food  to  chickens  just  out  of  the 
incubator.  Out  of  55  I  lost  three.  My  last 
hatch  was  October  12,  1905.  Out  of  78  I 
lost  twp.  I  always  have  two  hatches  in  the 
Spring,  and  one  in  the  Autumn.  My  losses 
do  not  average  usually  more  than  t lie  above: 
very  seldom  four  or  five  out  of  60.  I  feed 
the  chickens  for  the  first  three  weeks  on  chick 
feed.  All  mixtures  I  have  found  equally  good. 
The  next  four  weeks  I  feed  them  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  One  part  buckwheat,  one  oats  whole, 
three  cracked  corn,  one  wheat.  After  this  I 
feed  on  one  part  buckwheat,  one  oats  whole, 
one  wheat,  and  a  liberal  amount  of  corn  on 
the  ear.  From  the  minute  the  chicks  are  put 
into  the  brooder  they  always  have  all  the 
beef  scrap  they  wish.  This  is  kept  standing 
in  a  dish.  The  other  feed  is  scattered  in 
the  chaff.  They  also  have  greens.  During 
the  Winter  they  have  cabbages  and  mangels. 
The  main  thing  in  my  opinion  is  cleanliness 
and  ventilation.  The  ventilation  of  all 
brooders  which  I  have  seen  is  imperfect,  as 
the  holes  are  covered  with  wire  netting.  I 
open  the  back  of  my  brooder  from  1-16  to  1-8 
of  an  inch  during  the  night.  Hens  or 
chickens  will  stand  a  great  deal  of  heat  if 


they  have  plenty  of  ventilation.  My  henhouse 
has  no  artificial  heat,  Is  well  ventilated  and 
has  no  drafts.  I  have  had  no  diseases,  and 
only  lose  one  or  two  hens  by  death  in  a  year. 
Egg  record,  from  comparison  with  statements 
in  your  paper  of  what  are  called  very  good 
yields,  is  most  satisfactory.  In  most  cases 
my  record  is  ahead  of  a  great  many  so-called 
record  laying.  Every  hen  that  I  have  on 
my  place  has  been  raised  in  an  incubator.  I 
have  never  introduced  any  hens  from  other 
places.  The  breed  is  entirely  Rhode  Island. 
In  addition,  I  would  say  that  I  have  raised 
English  pheasants  In  this  manner,  entirely  on 
dry  food  and  beef  scrap,  and  have  never 
had  a  loss  among  them  from  death.  I  also 
have  raised  ducks  and  geese  on  the  same 
system.  The  losses  among  those  are  larger, 
but  I  have  never  tried  more  than  two  or  three 
at  a  time,  so  the  percentage,  of  course,  would 
be  much  larger.  This  Spring  I  am  going 
to  try  turkeys  on  the  same  system. 

Massachusetts.  l.  g.  st.  l.  abbott. 


DRIED  BLOOD  FOR  POULTRY. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  dried  blood  will 
take  the  place  of  meat  in  a  poultry  diet?  I 
have  a  flock  of  nearly  400,  and  have  been 
feeding  meat ;  they  are  doing  so  well  that  I 
do  not  like  to  risk  too  much  by  way  of 
change.  I  feel  rather  proud  of  my  poultry 
record  the  past  month.  My  flock  of  less  than 
400  has  passed  the  6,000-egg  mark  in  31 
days.  Is  this  good,  fair,  or  indifferent,  for 
a  record?  It  seems  O.  K.  to  me. 

Omaha,  Neb.  o.  G.  h. 

We  would  not  use  the  dried  blood  which 
is  sold  for  fertilizer.  The  specially  pre¬ 
pared  blood  sold  by  some  of  the  large 
packers  will  answer.  That  is  a  good 
record.  _ 

January,  1906,  I  began  keeping  the  egg 
record  from  16  choice  White  Wyandotte  pul¬ 
lets.  For  the  first  month  they  laid  25  dozen 
eggs.  An  individual  record  of  each  pullet  is 
kept — the  highest  per  pullet  being  23  eggs, 
others  22.  H.  b.  w. 

Hagerstown,  Md. 

A  February  Record. — My  flock,  570  hens, 
gave  these  results  in  the  month  of  February  : 
I  sold  3,240  eggs;  filled  two  incubators, 
twice  635,  once  630  eggs,  making  in  all 
4,505  laid,  not  counting  on  the  broken  ones, 
those  we  used.  My  feed  was,  morning  mash, 
good  standard  middlings  with  some  corn- 
meal,  stirred  with  hot  milk  and  dish  water ; 
noon,  feed  oats  and  a  few  cut  apples,  night 
whole  corn,  warmed,  and  all  they  want  to 
eat,  and  ground  oyster  shells.  Evenings  I 
would  take  rye  bundles  not  thrashed,  cut  In 
two  for  scratchings;  water  to  drink.  The 
hens  were  Brown  and  White  Leghorns. 

Grahamsvllle.  N.  J.  e.  e.  l. 


INCUBATORS 

HATCH  GREATEST  NUMBER 
OF  FINEST  CHICKS. 

BROODERS 

HAVE  NEVER  BEEN  EQUALED 

FIDELITY  FOOD 

FOR  FOWLS  AND  CHICKS. 


Used  everywhere  by  practical  poultrymen  and 
specialists  fanciers  with  unfailing  success.  Insures 
perfect  health  and  promotes  rapid  growth, 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 

Box  D.D.,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


$1.  PER  MONTH 

I  to  $2.  per  month  rents  any  incubator. 
I  Rent  pays  for  it.  Wo  Pay  tha  Freight. 

40  Days  Trial  »t  same  pricey  Buy 

*  plans  and  parts  and 

I  build  one.  Prices,  ready  to  use:,  50  egg 
$5.00;  100  egg  99;  200  egg  $12.75.  Brood¬ 
ers,  $3.50  up.  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  23,  Springfield,  O, 


BANTA 


Incubators  A  Brooders 


Backed  by  l4vYears 
of  Successful  Use  by 


poultrymen  all  over  the  world. 
No  guesswork.  They  are  auto¬ 
matic  in  regulation  and  ventil¬ 
ation.  Fully  guaranteed  to  give 
YOU  satisfaction.  Send  for 
free  book.  BANTA  -  BENDER 
MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  46  Ligonier,  Ind. 


rofltable  Pggto  Raisin* 

ia  mad*  easy  If  jouum  the  n«w  ldOfi-Pattarn 

Standard  CYPHERS  Incubator 

guaranteed  to  hatch  more  and  healthier  ehioka  than  any 
other.  d0  Days  Trial.  Poultry  Quid#  (228  pages)  Free 
if  you  mention  thl*  journal  and  give  addressee  of  two 
neighbors  interested  in  poultry.  Write  nearest  office. 

CYPHER8  INCUBATOR  CO..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City  or  San  Franolseo. 


•0UITRY  SUPPLIES' 

W«  sell  everything  the  poultry  man  needs.  Incu¬ 
bator  a,  Brooders,  Foods,  Tonics,  Powders, 
Fences,  Bone  Cutters,  Egg  Boxes,  etc. 

We  also  sell  Farm  Implements.  Write  to-day 
r  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue 
k.  Ye 


for  a  free  copy  of  our  1 

and  Farm  Book.  You  11  be  surprised 
how  much  you  can  save  by  buying  all 
your  supplies  from  one  place. 


JOSIAII  YOUNG, 

27  Grand  Street.  Troy,  N.Y. 


ooooooooo 

We  keep  ev- 
rything  ~  *’ 
g,  Feed, 


_  _ _ _  _  in  the, 

...LINE-  Fencing,  Feed,  Incu- 
jbators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— 
yit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you 
)our  Illustrated  Catalogue — it’s  free  for  the 
)  asking — it's  worth  having. 

(Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

>DepH.  G.  526  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City. 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOC 


BABY’S  TORTURING  HUMOR. 


Ears  Looked  as  If  They  Would  Drop  Off- 

Face  Mass  of  Sores— Cured  by  Cuticura 
In  Two  Weeks  For  75c. 

“I  feel  it  my  duty  to  parents  of  other 
poor  suffering  babies  to  tell  you  what 
Cuticura  has  clone  for  my  little  daughter. 
She  broke  out  all  over  her  body  with  a 
humor,  and  we  used  everything  recom¬ 
mended,  but  without  results.  I  called  in 
three  doctors.  They  all  claimed  they 
could  help  her.  but  she  continued  to  grow 
worse.  Her  body  was  a  mass  of  sores, 
and  her  little  face  was  being  eaten  away; 
her  ears  looked  as  if  they  would  drop  off. 
Neighbors  advised  be  to  get  Cuticura 
Soap  and  Ointment,  and  before  I  had  used 
half  of  the  cake  of  Soap  and  box  of 
Ointment  the  sores  had  all  healed,  and 
my  little  one’s  face  and  body  were  as 
clear  as  a  new-born  babe’s.  I  would  not 
be  without  it  again  if  it  cost  five  dollars, 
instead  of  seventy-five  cents.  Mrs.  George 
J.  Steese,  701  Coburn  St.,  Akron,  Ohio.” 


She’s  Too  Lousy 

A  printed  five  minutes  talk  sent 
free  to  everybody. 4  ‘How  to  Keep 
Away  Yermln  Permanently,  99 

saving  monthly  expenses  for 
whitewash,  kerosening,  insect 
powder,  lice  killers. 

Carbollneum  Wood 

Preserving  Co., 

351  W.  B’way,  New  York. 


Let  Me  Tell  You  The  Special  Price 

On  tills  Genuine  1906_ 

Chatlium  Incubator. 

If  you  say  bo  we  send  it  to  I 
you  at  our  expense  to  try  841 
days.  You  see  it  —  you  see  it  I 
work.  If  not  entirely  satisfied,  [ 
return  it  at  our  expense.  We 
return  your  money  and  ask  no  ] 
questions.  Anyway  send  for 
free  catalogue.  Find  out  about  ■ 
it.  then  try  it.  W rite  today 
The  Manson  Campbell  Co.Ltd.236Wes8on  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich. 


$  I  0-80  For 
I  ^  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  In  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  111. 


Incubator,  the  hatcher 

-  YOU  WANT . 

Becausa  It  Is  easy  to  oporata,  being  self 
regulating,  self  moistening  and  self  venti¬ 
lating.  The  ventilation  la  poBltlve.  Noth¬ 
ing  left  to  ohance.  Economical  In  the  use 
of  olL 

90  DAYS  TRIAL. 

Don'tfail  to  investigate  the  Qulney.  It’s 
different  from  others  and  our  offer  is 
tho  moat  liberal.  Prices  low.  S*ndfor 
Frta  Catalogue.  It  will  help  make  more 
poultry  profit 

QUINCY  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  89,  QUINCY.  ILL. 


BIG  MONEY  IN  SQUABS 

BREEDERS  FOR  SALE. 

Address  GENKSKK  SQUAB  CO.,  Le  Hoy,  N.  Y. 


SQUAB  RAISING  PAYS. 

New  York  City  is  the  Best  Market. 

We  keep  Squab  breeders  and  poultry  in  same  houses, 
and  find  both  do  as  well  as  when  kept  separate:  yours 
will  do  as  well.  Our  best  mated  Homers  are  prolific 
breeders;  properly  mated,  and  guaranteed  Write 
to-day  for  free  circular.  BAY  STATE  SQUAB 
COMPANY,  Dept.  A,  Wakefield,  Mass/ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
II.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


Registered  angora  goats.— Pairs  or 
trios.  REGISTERED  RAM BOUILLET  RAMS. 
Write  for  prices  and  information. 
MELROSE  STOCK  FARM,  Oincinnatus,  N.  Y.. 


TOR  SALE— SMALL  FLOCK  ANGORA  GOATS,, 
both  sexes;  reasonable  terms. 

Address  WAT  NONG  DAIRY,  Springfield,  N.  J. 


CORNISH  INDIAN  GAMES,  N.  Y.  Prize  Win- 
ners.  Eggs  from  prize  winners,  $1.50  per  15;  Cat.. 
W.  C.  VALENTINE,  Huntington,  R.  F.  D.  1,  N.  Y. 


BRED  FOR  WINTER  LAYERS. 

Barred  P.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes,  Single  Comb  R.I.. 
Reds  and  W.  Leghorns.  Selected  eggs.  76c.  per  setting. 
Others  60c.  O.  LINDEMARK,  Gt.  Barrington,  Mass. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  WHITE 

Plymouth  Rocks  Eggs  15  for  $1.00;  50  for  $3.00;  100 
for  $5.00.  L.  C.  HILLS,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


Maple  Villa  Poultry  Yards— Eggs  and  stock  guaran¬ 
teed.  Hamburgs.  Leghorns,  Andalusians,  Minorcas, 
Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Anconas.  w.g.moshee,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


WRIGHT’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

Eggs,  Duston  strain  direct.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed,  $4  per  100.  Grand  View  Farm,  Stanfordville,  N.Y. 


Cnr  QqIa  100  w-  Wyandottes  and  W.  P.  R. 
lUI  OalC  Eggs  $1.50  for  26.  Incubator  Eggs  $4.00 
per  100.  MRS.  J.  P.  HEELINGS,  Dover,  Del. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  ing  from  selected 

Hens.  Have  been  breeding  Brown  Leghorns  for 
fourteen  years.  Eggs,  $1  per  15,  or  $4  per  100.  J.  A. 
BUSH,  R.F.D.  No.  10,  Lockport,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  FDhef1™^ 

Eggs  from  Prize  Matings,  $2  per  15.  Laying  matings ; 
from  large  vigorous  tested  layers.  $1  per  15;  $5  per- 
hundred.  ISAAC  C.  CLARK,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  $1  per  15:  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred  Brah¬ 
mas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Leghorns;  12  va¬ 
rieties;  catalogue.  S.  K.  MOHR,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  500  choice  mature  birds,  bred' 
aDd  selected  for  vigor  and  egg  production.  Send  for- 
our  circularand  prices.  White  &  Rice,  Yorktown.  N.Y.. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S,  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS] 

Winner's  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5.  Eggs; 
for  hatching,  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  Catalogue) 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.. 


UTILITY! 

Laying  ability  flrst.standard  require¬ 
ments  second.  LARGEST  POULTRY 
PLANT  IN  AMERICA.  S.  C.  Whit® 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barredt 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Free  Booklet,. 

WOODLANDS  FARM,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 


DOSE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS— Prize  winnim 
stock.  First  at  West  Haven,  1906,  on  Cockerel. 
Pullet  and  Pen.  Eggs,  15,  $1.50:  30,  $2.50. 
SHOKELINK  POULTRY  YARDS,  East  Haven.  Conn. 


D aired,  Buff  and  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes B.  &.  W 
Minorcas  and  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 
$3  each,  $7.50  for  trio.  Eggs  $2  for  15,  $3.75  for  30,  $5 
for  45.  Duck  eggs  $1.50  for  11,  $2.75  for  22,  $5  for  44. 
Edward  G.  Noonan.  Marietta,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penna. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS:  choice 
matings;  eggs $3.00  per  13.  KINGSLEY  POUL¬ 
TRY  YARDS,  Blue  Hills  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  Conn. 


TURKEY  EGGS,  BRONZE,  Wyandotte  and  W. 
*  Leg.  eggs,  guaranteed  to  hatch  or  money  refunded, 
1500  layers  C.  Adell  Kayner  &  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


WENTWORTH  FARM, 

WM.  F.  DREER,  Owner. 

White  Wyandottes  exclusively— bred  from  celebrated 
strains— carefully  selected  stock— Eggs  for  Hatching 
per  setting  of  13,  $2.00;  two  settings  of  26  Eggs,  $3.75, . 
packed  and  delivered  to  express  agent  at  Rosemont, 
Pa.  JOHN  SHAW,  Manager,  Box  3,  Rosemont,  Pa. 


SO  U/hiio  I  QO'hnrno  30°  Selected  Breeders. 

.  Ui  Wllllc  LcgllUl  lib.  Bred  for  heavy  laying. 
Eggs  for  Hatching  $1  per  15;  $4  per  100. 

D.  F.  ARNOLD,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

Eggs,  $3.50  per  100.  Pekin  Duck  Eggs  75  cents  per  11. 
HUNN  LAKE  POULTRY  FARM,  Bangall,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Thoroughbred  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorn  eggs  for  sale  for  hatching  from  good 
laying  strains,  $1  per  15.  JOHN  HERRIES,  JR.. 
Box  42,  Branchport,  New  York. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

FROM  THE  ORIGINATORS. 

Visited  their  birthplace  many  times  and  selected 
best  specimens,  I  can  furnish  Large  Brown  Fresh 
Fertile  Eggs  from  700  good-sized,  healthy  good-lay¬ 
ing  birds  in  Colony  Houses  (free  range)  26  Eggs  $2; 
$4.50  per  100.  Pekin  Duck -Eggs,  $6.50  per  100;  large 
O'ders  filled  promptly.  WAQUOIT  FARM,  Waquolt, 
Mass.  15  Yrears  with  Reds. 


DCIMM  miPlf  EfiftC  .Rankin  strain,  shipped 
rLl\lll  UUUIV  LUUOi  immediately. setting $2, 
Drakes,  $3.25  each.  HOPE,  W.  Medway,  Mass. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  Eggs 

$1  for  11,  $7  per  hundred.  Also  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas,  S.  C.  Black  Minorca,  $1  for  15;  $5  per 
hundred.  GEO.  W.  DkRIDDER,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


A  LIVE  CHICK  IN  EVERY  EGG 
GUARANTEED! 

Our80-page  catalogue  "A  FEW  GOOD  THINGS,” 
is  well  worth  reading  and  tells  about  A  Live  Chick 
in  Every  Egg  Guaranteed! 

Pleasant  View  Poultry  Farm  Co. 
Box  3,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— 
Fishel  and  Pratt  strains,  extra  layers,  brown  eggs, 
$1  per  15;  30  for  $1.75.  GEO.  F.  STONE,  Littleton,  Mass. 


D|  VUniITU  DflPYQ  Barred  and  White,  Bred-to- 
rLT  IYIUU  I  n  nUlmO,  lay  strains.  Eggs,  13  for$l; 
30,  $2.  DE  FOREST  WINCHELL,  De  Kuyter.  N.  Y. 
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War's  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book.  10c. 
Rates  free.  J.  A .  BERGEY,  Box  S.Telford.Pa, 


Prize  Winning  White  Wyandottes  and  8.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Eggs  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
particulars.  G.R.  Sohauber.Box  R,  Ballston  Luke,N.Y. 


BUFF.  White  Leghorn.  Eggs  75c  per  15.  $1.25  per  30. . 
$2  per  60.  Cir.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

)  from  Prize  Winners  $1  per  *15;; 
$3  per  50.  J.  W.  COX,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 


EGGS — Onr  famous  egg-producing  strains  of  S.  C. 

Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  $1  per  15. 
Hatch  Guaranteed.  NELSON  BR08.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


ETHOS  FOR  HATCHING— Single  Comb  Buff 
“  Leghorn  (Wyckoff  and  Arnold  Strains),  Eggs 
75c.  per  15,  $4.00  per  100.  Pen  of  30  of  these  birds  lay¬ 
ing  527  Eggs  in  the  month  of  December. 

CHAS.  H.  DEUELL,  Bangall,  N.  Y. 


DOSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  EXCLU- 
SIVELY.  Heaviest  laying  strain.  Hatching  eggs 
$1  per  15;  $4  per  100.  WM.  SCHLUER,  Jamesport.N .Y. 


R0CK-H0LLAND  FARM 


EGGS  from 
Pens  headed 
by  1st  Prize 
WINNERS. 


Q1V11I5  n.i  1 /Vl  IV 


W,  Plymouth  Rocks},’,’; 

White  Hollaed  TURKEYS}"?,.; 


NEW  YORK. 

12  per  getting  of  15. 
per  30.  *G  per  loir 
per  set- 
of  9. 


Improved  Early  Canada  (90  day)  Seed  Corn,  50  ears  $1. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

50c.  perdoz. 

Incubator  chicks  10c.  each.  Stock  unsurpassed  for 
beauty  or  business.  HILANDALE  FARM, 
Brooklyn  Station,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Rt.  2. 


Rose  comb  brown  leghorn  egos 

for  hatching  that  will  produce  beauties  and  layers 
$1  per  15;  $4  per  100.  I.  C.  Hawkins,  Chester,  N.  Y. 


BLUE  RIBBON  liasketf 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  1  SURE  TO  GIVE; 
White  Wyandottes,  >  A 

White  Leghorns.  J  SQUARE  DEAL, 

Eggs.  $1.50  per  15;  $2.50  per  30.  J.  HOWARD 
LIPPINCOTT,  P.  O.  Box  3,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


5  Eggs  SI. 00;  Barred  Rock 
5  Eggs.  75e.;‘ White  Holland 
Berkshire  Pigs  and  Collie 
W.  A.  Lothers,  Lack,  Pa. 


Buff  Orpingtons 

Turkeys,  9  Eggs,  $2.50; 
Pups  at  Farmers'  prices 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY! 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  vigorous  stock  bred  for  stan¬ 
dard  requirements  and  heavy  laying.  Prices  $1.50  for 
15;  $5  per  100;  satisfac.  guar.  E.  F.  Kean,  Stanley,  N.Y. 
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FODDER  CROPS  FOR  HOGS. 

I  have  been  raising  a  good  many  hogs 
from  grazing  crops,  and  would  like  to  hear 
the  experience  of  others  so  that  I  can  im¬ 
prove  on  my  methods.  I  raise  cow  peas, 
clover.  Soy  beans  and  corn  for  them.  Could 
I  raise  snap  beans  to  come  in  early  In  a 
paying  way  for  them  to  graze?  I  now  have 
26  shotes,  and  will  have  sows  to  farrow  by 
June.  I.et  me  know  all  you  can  on  the 
subject.  R.  M.  J. 

Gloucester,  Va. 

All  that  we  know  is  that  hogs  will  eat 
the  vines  and  pods  of  snap  beans.  We 
have  never  grown  them  for  hog  feed. 
For  earliest  feed  we  would  rather  sow 
Canada  field  peas,  which  can  be  put  in 
very  early  and  will  make  good  pasture. 
We  should  think  the  snap  beans  would 
cost  too  much.  Early  turnips  or  Dwarf 
Essex  rape  can  be  put  in  early.  Who  can 
tell  definitely?  We  all  want  information. 

LIVE  STOCK  QUESTIONS. 
Fattening  Veal  Calves. 

I  have  had  good  results  in  raising  dairy 
calves  on  a  small  quantity  of  skim-milk  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  mixture  of  bran  and  cornmeal, 
equal  parts  by  weight.  I  wish  now  to  raise 
calves  to  be  butchered  at  about  8  to  10 
months  old,  starting  them  about  March  1  to 
15.  Should  these  calves  be  fed  during  Spring 
and  Summer  just  like  the  dairy  calves,  or 
should  I  feed  more  fattening  food  from  the 
first?  If  so,  about  what  quantities,  and  by 
what  method  for  average  calves,  and  is  there 
anything  better  than  cornmeal?  Would  It 
do  to  keep  a  mixture  of  bran  and  cornmeal 
before  them  all  the  time  after  they  learn 
to  eat  it?  s.  s.  c. 

Hardwick,  Vt. 

The  questioner  evidently  is  a  careful 
man,  for  he  raises  good  dairy  calves  on  a 
small  quantity  of  skim-milk,  with  corn¬ 
meal  and  bran.  It  is  always  a  difficult 
thing  to  raise  a  first-class  calf,  without 
plenty  of  skim-milk.  I  do  not  regard 
cornmeal  as  a  good  food  for  a  dairy  calf, 
for  there  is  not  enough  bone  material  in 
it.  For  dairy  calves,  he  will  get  much 
better  results  if  he  will  substitute  for 
the  cornmeal  two  parts  by  weight  of 
ground  oats  and  one  part  of  old  process 
oil  meal.  As  to  the  calves  to  be  butchered, 
I  would  keep  them  in  a  stable,  if  I  wanted 
to  get  the  greatest  possible  growth  for 
my  food  in  the  least  time.  The  gain  in 
quality  and  weight  will  more  than  pay 
for  the  increased  labor,  but  the  stable 
where  they  lie  must  be  kept  dry.  Give 
on  the  start  all  the  skim-milk  that  can  be 
spared.  If  a  little  grain  is  put  in  the 
bottom  of  the  .milk  bucket  after  they  are 
done  drinking,  they  will  learn  to  eat  the 
sooner.  Then  give  what  clover  or  fine 
hay,  silage  or  grass  they  will  eat  up  clean. 
A  good  mixture  to  start  them  on  is,  one 
pound  ground  oats,  one  pound  wheat  mid¬ 
dling,  one  pound  cornmeal,  one-half 
pound  old  process  oil  meal.  Give  three 
times  a  day  what  they  will  eat  up  clean, 
and  be  hungry  for  the  next  meal.  The 
amount  will  be  gauged  entirely  by  their 
appetite  and  digestion.  After  the  second 
month  double  the  proportion  of  cornmeal. 
This  should  make  a  healthful,  as  well  as  a 
growthy  ration ;  for  such  calves  must 
grow  a  large  amount  of  bone  and  muscle 
as  well  as  fat.  To  keep  feed  before  them 
all  the  time  is  not  a  good  plan.  Be  careful 
not  to  overfeed ;  watch  the  condition  of 
their  bowels.  See  that  their  feed  boxes 
or  troughs  are  kept  very  clean.  When  the 
cornmeal  is  increased  both  appetite  and 
digestion  will  be  promoted  if  a  teaspoonful 
or  two,  is  daily  put  in  the  feed  of  the 
mixture  given  on  page  206. 

Trouble  With  the  Sheep. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  ails  my  sheep? 
They  act  dumpish  for  one  or  two  days,  then 
thev  roll,  stretch  and  tumble  around  as  if  in 
pain.  They  have  stoppage  of  bowels,  and  no 
amount  of  salts  or  castor  oil  will  start  them. 
They  do  not  live  more  than  a  week  at  most 
after  they  are  first  taken.  We  are  now  feed¬ 
ing  roots  and  mangels,  with  a  few  shorts.  It 
appears  to  attack  the  best  sheep  in  the  flock. 
They  have  plenty  of  salt.  The  disease  ap¬ 
peared  before  we  commenced  feeding  roots. 

Northeast  Harbor,  Me.  b.  c.  g. 

It  is  pretty  hard,  not  being  much  of  a 
Christian  Scientist,  to  give  “absent  treat¬ 
ment”  in  cases  like  the  above.  A  sheep 
is  a  peculiar  creature,  and  subject  to 
divers  disorders ;  the  symptoms  of  many 
of  them  are  not  dissimilar.  The  most 
common  troubles  are  indigestion,  caused 
by  improper  feeding;  and  internal  par¬ 


asites.  In  this  case  the  food,  etc.,  seems 
to  be  all  right,  but  the  inference  is,  that 
these  sheep  did  not  have  succulent  food 
until  very  lately.  There  seems  to  be 
much  trouble  along  this  line,  this  Winter, 
I  believe  often  due  to  the  fact  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  mild,  open  weather  that  prevailed 
through  November  and  December  the 
sheep  were  allowed  to  run  out  and  fill 
themselves  with  frozen  grass  until  their 
digestive  apparatus  was  in  the  worst  pos¬ 
sible  shape.  When  this  grass  was  out  of 
them,  and  they  showed  up  gaunt  and 
thin,  a  heavy  grain  ration  was  given,  too 
often  with  no  succulence,  and  those 
troubles  follow.  In  most  cases,  at  this 
season,  no  remedies  will  do  much  good. 
Keep  these  facts  in  mind  and  avoid  such 
a  course  in  the  future. 

Constipation  is  more  a  symptom  of  a 
disease,  than  a  disease  itself.  The  best  I 
can  suggest,  is  to  give  two  ounces  of 
linseed  oil,  and  inject  into  the  bowels 
warm  water,  with  enough  soap  in  it  to 
make  a  good  suds.  Then  once  a  day  give 
a  teaspoonful  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  molasses,  which  should 
be  put  on  the  sheep’s  tongue  to  be  swal¬ 
lowed.  If  there  is  a  weakness  and  red¬ 
ness  of  the  eyes,  and  failure  to  chew  the 
cud,  with  the  other  symptoms  mentioned, 
it  is  an  indication  of  inflammation  of  the 
bowels.  In  this  case  after  the  bowels 
have  been  made  to  move  as  above,  give 
with  every  six  pounds  of  salt  an  ounce 
each  of  sulphate  of  iron,  powdered  gen¬ 
tian  and  powdered  ginger.  Also  for  a 
couple  of  days  give  one  dram  of  sulphite 
of  soda  twice  a  day.  If  the  eyes  are 
yellow,  and  on  examination  after  death 
there  is  a  yellow  reaction  about  the  kid¬ 
neys  and  liver,  if  is  doubtless  congestion 
of  the  liver.  Work  on  the  bowels  as 
before,  and  give  three  grains  calomel  and 
one  ounce  of  Epsom  salts  with  a  little 
warm  water.  Repeat  the  dose  the  third 
day.  The  writer  used  this  a  few  years 
ago  with  marked  success,  but  not  after 
sheep  began  to  go  down.  I  think  in  such 
cases  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do;  skin 
and  bury  them.  By  opening  them  im¬ 
mediately  after  death  one  can  often  learn 
what  is  the  trouble.  Should  a  post¬ 
mortem  show  small  tumors  in  the  intes¬ 
tines,  filled  with  a  greenish  cheesy  sub¬ 
stance,  they  have  the  “nodular  disease” 
for  which  I  know  of  no  cure.  Fortu¬ 
nately  this  disease  is  not  common.  In 
any  case  examine  the  different  stomachs, 
the  lungs  and  liver,  of  those  sheep  that 
die,  using  a  good  magnifying  glass.  If 
worms  are  found  in  any  case,  write  again, 
then  I  will  be  better  able  to  give  an 
intelligent  answer  and  not  “as  one  who 
beateth  the  air.”  e.  van  alstyne. 


SILOS 

The  kind  that  "Uncle  Sam' ’uses.  Contin¬ 
uous  opening  Front,  Air-tight  Doors.  Per¬ 
manent  Iron  Ladder.  Also  Silo  Filling 
Machinery ,  Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  and 
Dog  Powers,  Threshers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 

Box  I  I,  Cobleakill,  N.  V. 

The  International 

Is  the  only  Silo  with  an  Automatic,  Self  Adjusting 
Hoop.  Also  lias  Continuous,  Open  Front,  Air  Tight, 
and  Easy  Operating  Door,  and  a  Permanent  Ladder, 
always  in  Position.  Made  of  Selected  2-inch  Tank 
Pine.  Matched,  ready  to  set  up.  THE  INTEK- 
NATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Box  91,  Jefferson,  O. 


That  Is  the  title  of  our  new  216  page  book.  It 
tells  everything  anybody  could  possibly  want  to 
know  about  the  silage  subject.  You  can’t  think 
of  a  question  that  it  does  not  fully  answer.  How 
to  build,  from  foundation  up,  all  kinds  of  silos. 
All  about  the  crops  and  how  tocutandflll.  How 
to  feed,  with  the  most  complete  feeding  tables 
ever  published.  About  40  illustrations  help  to 
make  things  plain.  Used  as  a  text  book  In 
many  Agricultural  Colleges.  We  have  always 
sold  the  book  for  10  cents,  but  lor  a  limited 
time,  to  any  reader  who  will  ask  for  it, 
and  name  this  paper,  we  will  send  a 
copylreo.  Write  at  once. 

SILVER  MFG.  CO., 

Salem,  Ohio. 


Ton  Want  a  Saw 

Mill?  Write  Knlgbt,  he  has 

r  them  in  stock  for  Engines  of  10  to  12-r' 

^  horsepower.  His  little  booklet,  ‘  *  ^ 
Get  Acquainted,”  gives  you  an  explana¬ 
tion.  Write  for  It  now.  The  Knight^ 

Mfg.  Company  Dept.  j. 

Canton,  O. 


SEPARATOR 
I  FACTS 


Just  facts — that’s  all  you 

want.  Facts  can’t  hurt  you  nor  Tubular  Cream  Separators. 

Facts  prove  Tubulars  outwear  all  other  makes  five  to  ten  times  over. 

On  August  2d,  1904,  we  started  a  No.  9  hand  driven  Dairy  Tubular, 
rated  capacity  900  lbs.  per  hour,  on  the  hardest  test  a  separator  was 
ever  put  to — an  endurance  test  to  last  until  the  wearing  parts  give 
way.  This  Tubular  has  now  run  50  hours  a  week  for  43  weeks— and 
is  still  running.  Every  week  of  this  test  is  equal  to  a  year  s  service 
in  a  ten  cow  dairy.  No  other  separator  made  could  stand  such  a  test. 

43  Years’  Work — 75c  Repairs 

Hour*  run .  2,150 

Pound*  separated. ..  1,985,000 

Turns  of  crank .  5,652,070 

Turns  of  bowl . 1,864,000,000 

Oil  used .  5%  quarts 

Time  oiling: .  About  7  min. 

Time  adjusting .  10  min. 

Repairs .  ?5  cents 


24  Years’  Work— Ho  Repairs 

Ilours  run .  1,200 

Pounds  separated.. ..  1,080,000 

Turns  of  crunk .  8,156,700 

Turns  of  bowl . 1,152,000,000 

Oil  used .  8  quarts 

Time  oiling .  About  4  min. 

Time  adjusting .  None 

lie  pairs .  None 


Aftfer  24  weeks,  the  balls  in  the  frictionless  bearing  supporting  the 
bowl  showed  wear.  This  was  natural,  for  each  had  rolled  over 
32,000  miles.  Renewing  balls  cost  only  75  cents  and  ten  minutes  ad¬ 
justing,  yet  made  this  Tubular  as  good  as  new.  All  Tubulars  are  equally 
durable.  Catalogue  P-153  tells  about  them.  Write  for  it  today. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR.  CO. 

Toronto,  Canada  West  Chester,  Pa.  Chicago,  Illinois 


it 


THE  LOWING  OF  THE  KIN E  ” 


Is  simply  their  way  of  calling  for  Green  Mountain  Silage.  Makes 
them  thrive  better’and  yield  more  milk  at  half  the  cost  for  feed. 

THE  FAMOUS 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILO 

has  sustained  many  a  herd  through  frozen  winters  and  through  long,  pastur¬ 
age-parching  droughts  of  summer.  Has  made  many  a  farm  and  many  a  farmer 
prosperous.  Agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory.  Write  for  free  catalogH 


STODDARD  MFC.  CO., 


Rutland,  Vt. 


No  More  Blind  Horses  Moon  Ifiindness  and  other 

sore  eyes,  BARRY  CO„  Iowa  City.  Iowa,  have  a  cure. 


The  Hog  lor  Profit 

is  the  Hess  fed  hog.  The  pig  that 
gets  a  proper  tonic  to  aid  digestion 
and  help  every  organ  to  do  its  pro¬ 
per  work,  puts  on  the  fat  the  quick¬ 
est  and  easiest.  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Food  is  such  a  tonic ;  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  like  it  to  give  “tone,”  vigor, 
and  easy  keeping  qualities  to  all 
kinds  of  live  stock,  and  to  cure 
and  prevent  disease. 

DBHESS 
STOCK  FOOD 

gives  healthy  digestion  and  assimi¬ 
lation,  so  that  the  least  food  is 
wasted — every  grain  of  com  and 
drop  of  milk  makes  pork.  It  is 
the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess(M.  D., 
D.  V.  S  ),  containing  tonics  for  the 
digestion,  iron  for  the  blood,  ni¬ 
trates  to  expel  poisonous  materials 
from  the  system,  laxatives  to  regu¬ 
late  the  bowels.  The  ingredients 
of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  are  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Veterinary  Colleges 
and  the  Farm  Papers.  Recognized 
as  a  medicinal  tonic  and  laxative  by 
our  own  Government,  and  sold  on 
a  written  guarantee  at 

5^ Per  lb.  in  100  lb.  sacks:  5 

25  lb.  pail  $1.60  l  West  and  South. 

A  tablespoonful  per  day  for  the  average  hog. 

Less  than  a  penny  a  day  for  horse, eow  or  steer. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

▲Iso  Manufacturers  of  Dr*  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-et*ft 
and  Instant  Louse  Killer* 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA 

The  BEST  ON  EARTH. 

Has  the  Longest  Test  and  Most  in  Use.  Continuous 
Opening  from  Top  to  Bottom.  The  only  opening 
Roof  made. 

TANKS  AND  TOWERS 

Ask  for  price  and  catalog. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER,  1910 Market  St.,  Phila.,  Penna. 


More  Money 
Out  of  Milk - 

Champion  Milk  Coolor-Aerator.ro- 
inoves  animal  heat,  odors,  taint. 
Stops  bacteria  growth.  Milkkeops 
24  to  48  hours  longer, mulces  more 
butter  and  cheesc.brings  higher  price. 
13  years  on  the  market,  thousands 
sold.  Sent  on  trial.  Catalog  free. 
'CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 

|  f  Ih  St.,  Cortland,  N.  V. 


SWISS 

Cow  Bells 


Patented  Design.  Made  from 
Finest  Quality  Swiss 
Bell  Metal. 

We  sell  exclusl  vely  to  the  job¬ 
bing  trade,  but  to  introduce 
these  delightfully  musical 
toned  Swiss  Cow  Bells  more 
generally,  offer  them  singly  or  in  sets,  tuned  to  ac¬ 
cord.  '  Made  In  8  different  sizes,  with  extra  fine  and 
substantial  straps,  or  singly  with  or  withoutstraps. 
Send  for  circular  of  Cow,  Sheep  and  Turkey  Bells, 
etc.  We  are  the  oldest  Bell  Makers  in  America. 
BEVIN  BROS.  MFQ.  CO.,  EAST  HAMPTON,  CONN. 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

For  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 
Send  for  all  mills  advertised,  keep  the  best  and  return 
all  others.  We  pay  the  freight  and  send  mills  on 
10  days’  free  trial.  39th  Annual  Catalogue  FItEK. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

KA  DEXX 

Cream  Extractor 

Means  less  labor,  more  and 
better  butter,  larger  profits,  be¬ 
cause  it  . 

Separates  Clean. 

Has  three  times  the  separating 
power  of  other  makes.  Does 
not  mix  water  with  milk. 
Easier  to  clean  and  operate. 
No  waste.  Durable.  Anti-rust 
throughout.  Results  guaran¬ 
teed,.  Catalog  free.  W  rite  to¬ 
day.  We  want  good  agents. 

KA  DEXX  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 
30  Ka Dexx  Bldg.  ROCHESTER,  N.  V* 
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iCLIP  YOUR  HORSES  IH  THE  SPRING 

SF1  St.  wart  (no.  i)  Clipping  Machine  gsSo.T/rAr. 

Clipped  horses  feel  better,  look  better  and  work  better.  All 

up-to-date  farmers  now  clip  in  the  spring.  Leading  veterinaries  recom¬ 
mend  it.  Unclipped  horses  stand  all  night  with  a  heavy  damp  coat  of  hair, 
and  are  weakened  with  loss  of  flesh.  The  gearing  is  guaranteed  for  five 
years.  Machine  weighs  36  pounds  and  will  be  sent  by  express  on  receipt 
p*h*  of  $2  00,  balance  C.  O  D.  Anyone  can  use  it.  Send  for  catalog 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO.,  1431.8  Salle  Ave..  CHICAGO 
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HEIFER  WITH  DEFECTIVE  UDDER. 

I  have  a  two-year-old  heifer  that  came 
fresh  a  short  time  ago.  Previous  to  coming 
in  she  had  all  the  appearences  of  being  a 
splendid  cow,  but  she  had  no  milk  in  the 
front  teats,  although  the  udder  seemed  to 
be  fully  developed.  Is  there  any  probability 
of  any  change  if  she  raises  another  calf? 

Jackson  Co.,  Mich.  F.  f.  r. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  anything  can  be 
done  to  improve  the  teats.  Rubbing  the 
quarters,  and  trying  to  work  milk  out 
of  the  teats  is  all  that  can  be  done.  Being 
a  heifer  it  is  the  more  doubtful  if  she 
will  give  milk  out  of  those  teats  at  next 
calving.  I  have  had  similar  cases,  and 
never  one  with  a  heifer,  that  the  teats 
were  restored  when  she  was  next  fresh, 
although  with  a  mature  cow  quite  often 
by  a  little  care  they  will  come  all  right. 
For  some  reason  the  milk  glands  in  a 
portion  of  the  udder  will  not  perform 
their  functions.  Why  is  hard  to  say.  In 
some  cases  I  am  sure  they  have  been  in¬ 
jured  by  one  calf  sucking  another  after 
they  have  been  fed  milk.  I  once  had  a 
fine  mature  cow,  that  calved  all  right, 
and  made  up  a  fine  bag,  but  never  gave 
a  drop  of  milk.  She  went  to  the  butcher. 

E.  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

VENTILATING  A  SHEEP  BARN. 

On  page  218  J.  S.  Woodward  gave  an  ac¬ 
count  of  housing  his  sheep  in  basement  barn. 
Will  he  tell  how  he  ventilates  his  sheep  barns, 
also  what  he  feeds?  Is  the  King  system  of 
barn  ventilation  suitable  for  a  sheep  barn, 
with  special  reference  to  having  the  lambs 
dropped  in  January  and  February?  j.  b.  m. 

West  Central  Indiana. 

Our  sheep  folds  are  ventilated  by  trunks 
or  chutes  three  feet  square  inside  going 
up  from  basement  out  through  the  roof 
of  barn,  with  a  special  cowl  or  cupola 
on  top  having  light  doors  hung  on  the 
four  sides  and  so  connected  together  that 
no  matter  from  which  way  the  wind  blows 
those  doors  on  windward  side  are  closed, 
and  those  on  the  opposite  side  opened, 
nearly  wide  open,  so  that  wind  blowing 
around  the  cupola  causes  a  very  strong 
upward  draft  which  would  do  much  to 
ventilate  the  fold  even  were  no  sheep  in 
it  to  warm  the  air.  By  having  doors  in 
the  sides  of  these  chutes  we  also  utilize 
them  for  throwing  down  fodder  and  straw. 
The  King  system  is  entirely  practical  for 
ventilating  folds  for  Winter  lamb  raising, 
only  it  should  be  so  constructed  that  the 
ventilation  can  be  controlled  on  very  cold 
days  or  nights.  But  as  our  barns  were 
built  before  Prof.  King  published  plans  of 
his  system  we  put  in  these  large  chutes 
and  have  found  no  trouble  in  getting  in 
plenty  of  fresh,  pure  air  if  we  provide  a 


way  of  getting  foul  air  out.  Our  barn  is 
96  x  160  feet,  with  30-foot  posts  on  nine 
foot  wall,  which,  of  course,  makes  a  large 
area  to  be  ventilated.  This  is  why  we  use 
such  large  chutes,  and  we  have  three  of 
them  in  the  barn.  We  feed  breeding  ewes 
silage  twice  a  day,  about  four  pounds 
to  each  100  pounds  of  sheep,  two  pounds 
at  each  feed.  Besides  this  we  feed  clover 
hay  twice,  straw  at  noon  and  grain  twice 
a  day.  For  grain  we  use  a  mixture  of 
corn,  bran,  sometimes  oats,  sometimes 
barley,  with  water  and  salt  always  accessi¬ 
ble.  For  the  lambs  we  like  to  have  plenty 
of  mangels  always  within  their  reach, 
and  as  soon  as  they  will  eat  cracked 
corn,  oats,  linseed  meal  and  wheat  bran, 
changing  feed  often  and  always  having 
that  in  troughs  fresh.  Always  keep  lamb- 
racks  filled  with  early-cut,  well-cured 
clover  hay,  and  never  ask  them  to  eat 
anything  but  heads  and  leaves.  Give  re¬ 
mainder  to  colts  or  horses ;  they  will  eat 
it  all  the  better  for  having  been  in  the 
lamb-racks.  j.  s.  woodward. 

CARE  OF  A  COLT'S  FEET. 

Will  you  tell  me  what!  to  do,  and  what  not 
to  do.  In  earing  for  a  colt’s  feet  to  Insure 
best  results?  I  wish  to  avoid  contracted 
hoofs  or  feet.  e.  m.  p. 

Irvington,  in. 

If  your  colt’s  feet  are  in  normal  condi¬ 
tion,  the  less  you  do  the  better,  for  there 
is  far  more  danger  of  doing  too  much 
than  too  little.  The  most  important  thing 
to  do  is  to  get  a  gun,  and  a  loaded  one  at 
that,  and  if  you  discover  a  blacksmith 
cutting  or  paring  the  frog,  or  cutting 
away  the  bars  on  either  side  of  the  frog, 
shoot  at  sight  and  investigate  afterward. 
The  wall  of  the  hoof,  that  is,  the  outside 
of  the  hoof,  is  the  proper  resting  place 
for  the  shoe.  This  will  wear  away  itself, 
and  as  a  rule  levels  itself  when  no  shoe 
is  there,  but  with  the  shoe  in  place  this 
cannot  occur,  and  so  the  smith  must  cut 
away  the  growth  and  see  that  the  hoof 
is  kept  level — that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
A  well-fitted  shoe  should  cover  the  out¬ 
side  wall  of  the  hoof  precisely  as  the 
sills  of  a  house  cover  the  cellar  wall,  and 
the  shoe  wants  to  bear  nowhere  else.  If 
the  shoe  exactly  covers  the  wall  the  feet 
will  not  contract,  because  the  shoe  will 
hold  them  firmly  in  place.  If,  however, 
the  shoe  is  too  wide,  the  hoof  will  grow 
out  of  place,  as  seriously  as  though  too 
narrow,  which  condition  brings  about  con¬ 
traction.  The  important  thing  is  to  have 
the  shoe  just  right,  just  the  shape  of  the 
hoof,  and  be  careful  not  to  have  it  too 
heavy,  getting  a  light  shoe  always  for  a 
colt,  unless  you  want  to  load  him  down 
with  iron  forward  to  develop  excessive 
knee  action.  e.  p.  mayo. 

Maine. 


I  deliver  f.  o.  b.  at 

DUANE  H.  NASH, 


Catalog  and  booklet. 

Arvldeal  Harrow”  by 
HenryStewart  sent  free. 
Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  etc. 

Sole  Manufacturer,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 


SIZES 

3  to  17  feet 

Agents 

Wanted. 


Pulveriiing  Harrow 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest 
Riding  Harrow  on  earth.  The 
Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pul¬ 
verizes,  turns  and  levels 

all  soils  for  all  purposes. 
Made  entirely  of  cast 
iron 


BRANCH  HOUSES:  1 10  W.  Washington  St.,  CHICACO.  240-244  7th  Av«.  S.,  MINNEAPOLIS.  1 3 1 6  W.  8th  SI* 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  216  lOth  St.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Cor.  Water  and  W.  Cay  Sts.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

FLEAS E  MENTION  TUIS  FAFEli. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  BUYING 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

THROUGH  LOCAL  AGENTS 

This  heading  voices  a  most  important  consideration  in  the 
purchase  of  a  Cream  Separator,  and  points  a  most  serious 
objection  to  the  purchase  of  such  a  machine  by  the  “mail  order” 
method  even  if  good  separators  were  sold  in  that  way. 

While  the  Cream  Separator  is  a  simple  machine  when  once 
understood,  it  is  nevertheless  of  the  greatest  possible  import¬ 
ance  that  it  be  set  up  and  started  just  right,  and  that  the  user 
have  the  brief  personal  use  instx-uction  necessary  in  its  handling 
and  operation.  If  not  it  may  mean  several  years  of  difference 
in  the  life  of  the  machine  and  a  good  many  dollars  of  difference 
in  the  results  from  its  use. 

Then,  no  matter  bow  carefully  used,  things  do  happen  even 
to  the  best  of  separators.  It  makes  a  lot  of  difference  if  you 
have  a  competent  man  near  at  hand  to  tell  you  just  what  is 
wrong  and  how  to  fix  it.  It  makes  even  more  difference  to  he 
able  to  get  necessary  repair  parts  right  and  quickly  instead  of 
having  to  send  off  to  some  distant  concern  for  them  which  only 
sells  machines  somebody  else  makes  and  whose  employees  would 
not  know  a  separator  if  they  saw  it  and  the  parts  for  which  are 
more  likely  to  be  wrong  than  right  when  you  do  finally  get  them. 

All  this  is  the  business  of  the  local  agent  for  DE  LAVAL 
machines.  It  is  just  what  he  is  expected  to  do  for  users.  Of 
course  he  makes  a  small  commission  out  of  it,  hut  the  user  can 
mighty  well  afford  to  pay  that  commission  and  it  would  be  a 
big  mistake  to  try  to  save  it  even  in  the  purchase  of  a  good 
separator.  It  is  still  more  so  in  the  purchase  of  the  kind  which 
is  sold  in  the  “mail  order”  way. 

The  buyer  of  a  Cream  Separator  should  never  lose  sight  of 
the  big  DAILY  difference  in  dollars-and-cents  results  between 
the  good  machine  and  the  poor  one.  A  DE  LAVAJL  catalogue 
to  be  had  for  the  asking  helps  to  make  plain  these  differences. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  Sc  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

9  &  I  I  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


109-113  YOUVILLESQ. 
MONTREAL. 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  Street,  75  &  7tokontoTreet’ 

g*  yy  y  Q  14-1 6  PR !  N_Q  FSu3_SX  R  EET 


WINNIPEG, 


1  t  A  Bushels  Ears 
1  JU  per  Acre  on 


BRADLEY’S 


State 


Street 


Weeds,  rust  and  crop-insects  are  the  pests  of  the  farmer.  Well-made 
fertilizers  contain  no  weed  seeds  and  they  produce  a  vigorous  growth. 
A  healthy  man  withstands  disease  ;  so  a  healthy,  vigorous  crop  will  more 
readily  overcome  the  attack  of  insects  or  blights.  Bradley’s  fertilizer  pro¬ 
duces  vigorous,  healthy  crops.  One  of  our  customers  writes  :  “A  party 
who  bought  io  bags  of  fertilizer  of  me  last  season  said  that  he  used  a  carload 
of  manure  and  nearly  all  he  received  from  it  was  weeds.  He  said  he 
received  more  benefit  from  the  io  bags  of  Bradley’s  fertilizer  than  he  did 
from  the  whole  carload  of  manure.”  The  accompanying  picture  shows  a 
crop  which  was  free  from  weeds  and  smut,  and  was  raised  on  the  Williams 
Farm,  Windsor  County,  Vermont. 

The  American  Agricultural 
Chemical  Co. 

i  BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  21,  1906. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Will  you  join  the  American  Good  Works  League? 
You  agree  never  to  repeat  an  evil  story  about  another, 
but  to  tell  the  good  you  hear  about  worthy  people  at 
least  five  times ! 

* 

We  obtained  a  prompt  answer  to  that  question  about 
a  trolley  mail  box.  Now  we  would  like  to  know 
whether  anyone  has  tried  a  coal  carrier  on  the  plan 
of  a  dumb  waiter  to  bring  coal  from  the  cellar  to  the 
kitchen.  Anything  that  lightens  household  burdens 

makes  the  farm  a  better  place  to  live  in. 

* 

We  have  had  more  or  less  to  say  about  the  farmers 
who  are  in  trouble  over  wild  deer.  In  several  States 
the  “sportsmen”  have  arranged  the  laws  so  that  a 
deer  has  greater  rights  than  a  farmer.  Here  is  a  sug¬ 
gestion  from  a  reader  in  Florida : 

Tell  your  friends  who  are  so  kindly  feeding  the  State 
deer  to  drive  three  or  four  stout  stakes  not  over  two  feet 
from  the  fence,  leaning  to  fence  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees, 
and  the  tops  nicely  sharpened;  they  will  do  the  rest.  In 
this  State  they  will  not  jump  a  picket  fence,  only  rails.  A 
deer  invariably  as  he  jumps  slides  on  his  brisket  to  go 
down;  the  stakes  will  do  the  rest— and  red  gravy  for 
breakfast  is  fine. 

That  is  rough  on  the  deer ! 

* 

Every  week  brings  news  of  some  great  scheme  for 
killing  the  San  Jose  scale.  This  is  printed  in  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  paper : 

Jeremiah  Hal!,  a  farmer  of  Pleasant  Run  vicinity,  claims 
to  have  discovered  a  remedy  that  is  a  sure  destroyer  of  the 
San  Jos6  scale,  lie  says  he  has  completely  eradicated  the 
scale  from  his  fruit  trees  by  painting  the  trunks  with  crude 
carbolic  acid.  Ills  theory  is  that  if  the  acid  is  applied  when 
the  sap  is  flowing,  enough  of  it  will  he  carried  to  the  center 
.of  the  trunk  to  entirely  destroy  the  pest. 

Mr.  Hall  certainly  has  a  sure  killer  for  the  scale — 
•and  also  for  the  trees.  He  will  kill  every  tree  he  paints 
with  carbolic  acid !  Most  of  us  want  a  remedy  that 
will  leave  the  trees  alive.  You  may  receive  a  visit 
from  a  man  who  claims  to  kill  the  scale  by  electricity. 
He  has  a  small  machine  which  he  puts  on  the  ground, 
sticking  an  attached  cord  into  the  tree.  He  will  claim 
that  an  electric  current  is  sent  into  the  tree  which  does 
not  hurt  it  but  which  does  kill  the  scale!  A  good 
stout  dog  could  send  an  electric  current  into  this  gen¬ 
tleman  that  would  do  him  good.  But,  honestly,  what 
can  you  do  for  people  who  believe  such  stories? 

* 

In  one  way  the  exposure  of  various  “grafting” 
schemes  has  been  a  good  thing  for  the  farmer’s  family. 
For  some  years  Mother  and  the  girls  have  been  trying 
to  convince  Father  that  the  house  ought  to  be  heated 
and  lighted  properly,  but  Father  usually  found  some 
stock  or  bond  to  buy  with  his  surplus  money,  and  the 
house  remained  with  stove  and  lamp.  “But  what  is 
the  use  of  feeding  your  money  to  the  grafters?” — say 
Mother  and  the  girls,  and  in  many  cases  money  that 
would  have  been  sent  away  from  home  for  investment 
has  been  put  into  the  house  and  farm.  It  is  well  in¬ 
vested  there.  It  provides  work  for  mechanics  and 
comfort  for  the  home  folks.  We  find  a  number  of 
cases  where  electricity  is  being  used  for  lighting  or 
even  for  power.  Where  there  is  a  fair  water  power 
or  a  steam  or  gasoline  engine  it  is  quite  practical  to 


provide  an  electric  light.  Generators  for  such  light 
are  sold  from  $30  upward,  depending  upon  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lights  required.  With  a  three-horse-power  en¬ 
gine  one  can  run  30  lights.  With  a  steady  water  power 
the  electric  current  can,  if  desired,  be  wired  about  the 
farm  to  do  work  wherever  wanted. 

* 

Some  of  those  Congressmen  who  have  little  use  for 
a  parcels  post  will  find  that  fanners  have  less  use  for 
them  on  election  day.  We  find  the  feeling  growing 
everywhere  that  it  is  high  time  to  cut  out  politics  and 
vote  as  a  matter  of  business.  For  instance,  this  is 
what  a  farmer  in  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

Every  farmer  ought  to  plaster  his  Congressman  with 
postage  stamps  until  they  give  us  something  besides  taxes 
and  laws  that  protect  the  damnable  deer  ! 

Here  is  another  man  who  evidently  does  not  con¬ 
sider  this  strong  word  profanity.  We  have  done  our 
best  to  warn  a  number  of  Congressmen  who  are  wrong 
on  the  parcels  post  question.  The  express  lobby  is 
very  strong,  and  politicians  still  seem  to  believe  that 
farmers  are  hidebound  and  will  continue  to  vote  the 
straight  ticket  no  matter  how  much  they  may  grumble. 
That  is  the  sneer  which  we  hear  again  and  again.  It 
ought  to  be  wiped  off  the  map  with  the  ballot.  We 
are  informed  that  both  Senators  and  all  three  Con¬ 
gressmen  from  the  State  of  Washington  have  prom¬ 
ised  to  oppose  any  parcels  post.  Washington  is  an 
agricultural  State  too.  What  are  those  farmers 
thinking  of? 

* 

Farming  has  failed  or  run  down  in  some  sections 
through  a  failure  to  develop  or  utilize  wastes.  Others 
have  gained  by  finding  values  in  what  was  once  dis¬ 
carded.  A  case  of  such  gain  is  found  where  you  might 
least  expect  it — in  northern  Colorado.  The  writer  lived 
in  that  section  25  years  ago.  Wheat  was  the  principal 
crop  grown,  and  farmers  were  largely  in  debt.  A  few 
farmers  were  trying  Alfalfa,  and  small  lots  of  potatoes 
were  being  sold.  The  potato  business  was  slowly  devel¬ 
oped  until  the  region  became  famous  for  that  crop. 
The  soil  was  fresh  from  the  raw  prairie,  and  most 
people  thought  it  good  for  hundreds  of  crops,  But 
sugar  factories  were  started.  Both  potatoes  qnd  beets 
are  exhaustive  crops,  and  after  a  few  years  manures  of 
some  sort  were  found  necessary.  Alfalfa  appeared  upon 
every  farm,  and  this,  with  what  were  formerly  wastes, 
was  made  to  feed  the  land.  At  first  the  small  potatoes 
were  never  picked  up.  Then  a  starch  factory  was  built 
to  utilize  them.  There  was  some  waste  material  from 
the  starch,  as  there  was  of  waste  pulp  from  the  sugar 
factory.  Now  this  waste  and  pulp,  with  some  grain,  fed 
with  Alfalfa  hay,  is  used  to  fatten  sheep  and  lambs. 
Thus  these  wastes,  fed  with  Alfalfa  hay,  give  the  ma¬ 
nure  for  growing  larger  crops  of  potatoes  and  beets. 
They  also  give  an  extra  profit.  Thus  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century  what  was  originally  a  wasteful  system  of  fann¬ 
ing  has  developed  into  this  plan  of  scientific  economy. 
Two  things  are  chiefly  responsible  for  it.  Farming  is 
the  chief  business  in  that  section.  The  best  skill  and 
energy  are  devoted  to  pushing  it.  The  leading  men  are 
farmers.  It  is  possible  to  combine  and  carry  out  large 
enterprises.  The  same  thing  would  be  true  of  many 
other  sections  if  farmers  could  combine  and  thus  do 
business  uniformly  and  on  a  large  scale.  The  thing 
that  does  most,  however,  to  enable  these  Colorado 
farmers  to  develop  their  business  is  Alfalfa.  This  won¬ 
derful  plant  grows  to  perfection  on  the  western  plains, 
and  the  climate  is  well  suited  to  curing  it  for  hay.  When 
grown  in  a  long  rotation  it  supplies  all  the  nitrogen 
that  soil  needs,  provides  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
which  potatoes  and  sugar  beets  could  not  obtain,  and 
leaves  the  soil  rich  and  mellow.  Wherever  Alfalfa 
thrives  farms  grow  rich  and  all  crops  gain.  The  sec¬ 
tion  around  Syracuse,  N.  Y„  is  a  good  example  of  this, 
for  with  each  year  of  feeding  Alfalfa  farms  become 
more  productive,  and  through  this  crop  farmers  are 
brought  close  together  in  interests.  It  is  worth  the  best 
struggle  that  any  farmer  can  make  to  try  to  establish 

a  permanent  field  of  Alfalfa. 

* 

THE  CHINESE  AS  FARM  LABORERS. 

Woltld  the  free  entrance  of  Chinese  as  farm  laborers 
relieve  the  help  problem?  We  sent  the  question  at 
random  to  a  number  of  responsible  farmers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  notes  printed  in  this  issue 
fairly  represent  the  opinions  of  others.  It  will  prob¬ 
ably  surprise  many  readers  to  know  that  the  Chinese 
would  be  welcomed  in  parts  of  the  South.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  few  American  farmers  would  think  of  turn¬ 
ing  to  China  for  farm  hands  if  they  did  not  feel  that 
the  situation  is  desperate.  The  cities  are  well  filled 
with  idle  men  who  are  willing  to  live,  in  part  at  least, 
upon  charity  rather  than  work  helpfully  on  our  farms. 
A  good  share  of  foreign  labor  seems  to  be  gathering 
into  groups  or  masses,  so  that  it  is  of  far  more  use  to 
the  large  operators  than  to  farmers  who  employ  but  a 
few  hands.  As  the  situation  grows  worse  some  of 
these  smaller  farmers  seem  willing  to  try  almost  any 
fair  experiment  that  will  help  them  out.  This  is  the 


chief  reason,  we  think,  why  there  is  a  demand  for 
Chinese  farm  laborers.  It  may  be  stated  here  as  per¬ 
haps  a  strange  proposition  to  some  that  a  number  of 
people  express  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Loop.  There 
is  no  very  serious  labor  problem  with  them,  for  much 
the  same  reason  that  there  is  rarely  a  scarcity  of  help 
in  a  factory  town.  In  sections  where  fruit  growing 
is  largely  carried  on  farm  labor  is  attracted.  Men  who 
like  that  sort  of  work  become  skillful  at  it,  and  prefer 
it  to  other  kinds  of  work.  It  all  comes  back  to  the 
proposition  that  the  hardest  place  for  which  to  obtain 
skilled  labor  is  on  the  smaller  farm  where  one  or  two 
men  are  needed.  Fig.  135,  first  page,  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  taken  in  California,  shows  an  intelligent  Chinese 
laborer,  typical  of  many  who  would  come  to  this  country 
if  they  could.  He  is  a  well-built  man,  able  to  pitch  hay, 
hold  the  plow  and  do  general  farm  work.  We  asked 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Chinese  Reform  News,  a 
newspaper  published  in  this  city  in  the  interest  of  pro¬ 
gressive  China,  whether,  if  freely  admitted  into  this 
country  the  Chinese  would  be  of  service  as  farm  la¬ 
borers,  except  in  large  gangs. 

“I  think  they  would,”  he  replied,  “as  a  great  many 
of  those  who  would  come  are  farm  laborers  now  in 
their  own  country.” 

“Would  they  insist  on  having  food  prepared  in  their 
own  way  ?” 

“Of  course  they  prefer  it,  but  that  is  a  matter  of 
habit,  and  they  would  be  able  to  live  and  work  on  other 
food.” 

“That  is,  they  would  be  willing  to  adapt  themselves 
to  good  farm  fare,  such  as  bread,  potatoes,  meat,  etc.?” 

“Yes.” 

The  common  idea  that  the  Chinese  as  a  class  are 
slow  to  learn  or  generally  deficient  in  manly  qualities 
is  a  mistake.  Of  course  there  are  blockheads  and 
mental  and  moral  delinquents,  but  what  else  can  be 
expected  in  a  nation  of  400,000.000  people?  There  is 
not  an  entire  absence  of  persons  of  this  type  in  our 
80.000.000  population.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated 
that  Chinese  merchants  in  this  country  desire  to  bring 
over  clerks  and  helpers,  and  there  is  without  doubt  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  leading  Chinese  to  get  rid  of  large 
numbers  of  ignorant  coolies.  With  the  immigration 
gates  wide  open  few.  if  any,  Chinamen  would  come 
here  expecting  to  make  a  permanent  home.  Their  am¬ 
bition  would  be  to  work  here  for  awhile,  lay  aside  a 
sum  of  money  and  then  take  themselves  and  their  prop¬ 
erty  back  to  China,  where  they  could  live  in  compara¬ 
tively  luxury  on  their  capital.  There  seems  to  be  no 
hope  that  the  Chinese  could  mix  with  our  population 
as  Europeans  have  done.  They  would  remain  apart — 
undigested  by  American  civilization.  These  things  are 
apparent  to  all.  and  would  be  considered  unanswerable 
arguments  against  the  admission  of  the  Chinese  if  it 
were  not  that  some  farmers  are  desperate  over  the 
labor  question.  Unless  the  proposed  admission  could 
be  restricted  to  house  servants  and  farm  laborers,  with 
the  number  to  be  employed  by  any  one  person  limited, 
the  small  farmer  would  in  the  end  be  worse  off  than 
now.  Some  such  plan  as  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Hul- 
sart  on  page  346  might  provide  help  for  a  neighbor¬ 
hood,  but  our  experience  is  that  farmers  have  been  op¬ 
erating  so  long  as  individuals  that  they  find  it  hard  to 
practice  true  cooperation. 

BREVITIES. 

Take  good  care  of  the  young  stock. 

Time  to  think  about  water-glass  eggs. 

Mr.  Saunders  on  first  page  throws  a  new  light  upon  the 
southern  laundry  problem. 

Who  can  tell  us  something  of  commercial  value  of  Hyde’s 
King  appl??  We  are  impressed  by  its  beauty,  size  and  good 
flavor  in  the  middle  of  April. 

Experiments  at  the  Illinois  Station  show  that  “dust 
sprays’’  of  lime  and  copper  are  not  at  all  equal  to  the 
liquids,  either  for  disease  or  for  insects.  The  dust  is 
cheaper,  but  that  is  all. 

Readers  sometimes  send  ns  samples  of  fertilizers  to  be 
tested.  We  cannot  tell  what  they  contain  without  an  an¬ 
alysis  and  we  have  no  facilities  for  making  one  here.  Better 
send  the  sample  to  your  experiment  station. 

We  have  a  letter  from  a  man  living  in  a  New  York  flat 
who  thinks  it  a  very  strange  thing  that  farmers  of  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  cannot  work  together.  How  many  of  the  families 
in  his  flat  does  he  think  would  cooperate  with  him? 

One  of  the  suburbs  of  this  city  has  been  patrolled  by 
packs  of  vagrant  dogs  that  even  chased  citizens  out  of  their 
own  dooryariTs.  until  30  or  more  of  these  suburban  far® 
naturae  were  rounded  up  by  the  S.  C.  P.  A.  Why  not  utilize 
some  of  the  city  sportsmen,  for  whom  we  protect  country 
rabbits,  by  organizing  a  municipal  dog  hunt? 

Seventy  years  ago  fhe  Philadelphia  Public  T®dger  re¬ 
marked,  in  its  first  issue  :  “The  Congressional  news  up  to 
this  date  possesses  not  the  slightest  interest— Congress  seems 
determined  to  fritter  away  its  time,  instead  of  rendering  it 
profitable  to  the  nation — shame  on  such  tardy  legislation  ” 
Apparently  we  are  still  suffering  from  the  same  old  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  rye  plant  hangs  to  life  with  hooks  of  steel.  Late 
last  Fall  we  sowed  rye  among  currants.  Afterwards  the 
ground  \yas  dragged  with  a  loaded  stone  boat,  cut  with 
wheels  and  dragged  in  spraying.  Still  the  rye  comes  up  smil¬ 
ing  and  will  make  a  good  crop  for  plowing  under.  Sweet 
corn  will  be  planted,  and  when  that  is  fit  turnips  and  Crim¬ 
son  clover. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.— New  coal  fields,  comprising  800,000  acres 
in  Colfax  County,  New  Mexico,  bave  been  bought  by  the 
St  Louis,  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
from  the  Dutch  syndicate  which  owns  the  old  Maxwell  land 
grant  of  1,570,000  acres  in  Colfax  County.  The  price  is 
said  to  be  $15,000,000.  .  .  .  Charges  of  fraud  in  the 

returns  upon  the  municipal  ownership  proposition  voted 
on  in  Chicago  April  3  have  been  received  by  Corporation 
Counsel  Lewis,  and  the  County  Court  and  the  Election  Com¬ 
missioners  will  be  asked  to  investigate  the  matter.  It  is 
asserted  that  in  41  precincts  the  returns  upon  all  of  the 
three  propositions  relative  to  municipal  ownership  show  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  vote,  and  this  is  said  to  be  an  impossibility. 
It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  municipal  ownership  that 
a  recount  will  show  a  gain  of  8,000  votes  for  the  proposition, 
and  these,  together  with  the  same  loss  for  the  negative 
votes  and  an  error  of  1,000  votes  already  found  in  the  foot¬ 
ing  of  the  vote  in  the  Tenth  Ward,  will  give  the  immedi¬ 
ate-operation  proposition  sufficient  votes  to  become  effective. 

.  .  .  Explosions  of  gas  in  sewers  caused  much  alarm, 

some  Injuries  and  considerable  damage  In  New  York  City 
April  6.  The  explosions  are  said  to  bo  caused  by  the  waste 
gasoline  and  other  volatile  oils  from  the  garages  between 
Fifty-first  street  and  Central  Park.  Gasoline  vaporizes  into 
explosive  gases  at  a  temperature  much  lower  than  that  of 
the  warm  sewers,  and  the  experts  of  the  Consolidated  Gas 
Company  who  have  been  hard  at  work  trying  to  determine 
the  cause  of  the  previous  explosions  have  reported  that 
there  was  little  doubt  that  the  garages  in  the  district  named 
were  to  blame.  When  it  is  considered  that  more  than 
50  Iron  manhole  covers,  weighing  100  pounds  or  so  apiece, 
were  blown  into  the  air:  that  windows  were  blown  out  on 
every  side,  and  that  the  panic  which  followed  covered  a 
dozen  blocks,  it  is  remarkable  that  no  fatalities  were  re¬ 
ported.  Ten-year-old  Jimmy  Lane  was  playing  marbles  with 
several  companions  on  the  manhole  cover  at  Tenth  Avenue 
and  Fifty-first  Street  at  the  time  of  the  first  explosion.  He 
shot  up  in  the  air  and  struck  on  his  head,  receiving  a  cut  on 
the  cheek.  When  he  landed  manholes  were  popping  on  every 
side,  and  the  apartment  houses  were  sending  streams  of  ten¬ 
ants  into  the  street.  It  was  estimated  that  broken  glass 
alone  amounts  to  $3,000.  ...  A  sequel  to  the  recent  ar¬ 

rest  and  indictment  of  former  Game  Protectors  Charles  A. 
Klock  of  Fairfield,  Herkimer  county,  and  Harvey  A.  Gay¬ 
lord  of  Lewis  county  on  a  charge  of  mulcting  the’  State  out 
of  many  thousands  of  dollars  by  the  illegal  sale  of  timber 
on  State  land  in  the  Adirondacks  came  April  7  in  the  arrest 
of  Henry  G.  Rallou,  a  wealthy  lumber  and  real  estate  opera¬ 
tor  of  Ctica.  and  his  agent,  Timothy  Dunn.  'They  have  been 
Indicted  for  alleged  grand  larceny  in  connection  with  the 
timber  thefts  of  Ivlock  and  Gaylord  and  will  be  arraigned  in 
Herkimer  county,  where  the  indictments  were  returned. 

CHINESE  EXCLUSION  LAW. — Commissioner  of  Immigra¬ 
tion  Sargent  was  before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  April  9  and  made  a  statement  relative  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  changes  in  the  Chinese  Exclusion  law.  He  recom¬ 
mended  that,  the  United  States  station  agents  in  China, 
inspect  the  certificates  of  Chinamen  coming  to  this  country, 
and  that  the  certificates  which  thev  issue  should  act  as 
passports.  At  present  these  certificates  are  issued  by  the 
Chinese  Government  and  indorsed  by  American  Consuls 
without  proper  investigation.  There  was  abundant  evi¬ 
dence,  he  said,  to  show  that  they  were  issued  in  blank  and 
filled  in  by  the  persons  who  used  them,  with  the  result  that 
coolies  came  in  with  the  certificates  which  were  intended  for 
the  classes  not  excluded.  The  only  wav  to  remedv  this 
growing  practice,  he  thought,  was  to  have  United  'States 
agents  stationed  in  China,  who  should  issue  the  certificates 
in  duplicate,  sending  one  to  the  port  in  the  United  States 
at  which  the  Chinaman  bearing  the  original  should  land. 
In  other  words,  he  favored  having  the  investigation  made  in 
China  rather  than  in  the  United  States.  He  did  not.  think 
the  Foster  bill  would  accomplish  what  it  sought  to  do. 
Mr.  Sargent  said  that  when  he  came  into  office  there  were 
many  Chinamen  coming  in  across  the  Canadian  border 
and  he  told  of  having  visited  a  school  in  Pell  street,  New 
lork,  where  Chinamen  were  drilled  as  witnesses  to  assist 
their  countrymen  in  getting  across  the  line.  The  influx  had 


been  stopped  by  an  agreement  which  bad  been  reached 
with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  but  now  Chinamen  are 
coming  in  across  the  Mexican  border,  and  the  Department 
has  been  unable  to  arrive  at  any  agreement,  with  tne  Mexi¬ 
can  railroads  which  will  assist  in  keeping  out  the  coolies 
Under  the  present  conditions  the  entire"  army  could  not 
prevent  coolies  from  coming  in  across  the  Mexican  border. 
Samuel  Gompers.  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  Andrew  Furesuth  of  the  Seamen’s  Union  were 
also  heard  in  opposition  to  the  Foster  bill. 

THE  COAL  STRIKE— The  miners'  strike  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  district  ended  completely  April  9.  when  every  mine  in 
the  district  but  one  resumed  in  full.  This  mine,  belonging 
to  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company,  is  not  in  condition  for 
working.  All  the  30.000  men  in  the  Pittsburg  district  are 
back  at  work  at  the  highest  scale  they  have  ever  en¬ 
joyed.  There  has  been  some  violence  in’  the  Wilkesbarre 
district.  April  5  there  was  a  serious  explosion  that  shook 
the  city.  A  large  quantity  of  dynamite  had  been  placed 
under  a  four-inch  steam  pipe  supplying  power  to  the  fans 
at  the  Franklin  colliery  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  and  fifty  feet  of  this  was  blown  to  pieces.  Thomas 
Green,  a  workman  at  the  Drifton  colliery  of  the  same  prop¬ 
erty,  was  severely  beaten  on  his  way  home  from  work  in 
the  night.  An  old  building  owned  hv  the  company  and 
close  to  the  Babylon  breaker  at  Dur.vea  was  burned  to  the 
ground.  The  State  police  arrested  seven  of  the  rioters  who 
April  5  drove  off  the  workmen  at  the  West.  End  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  washery  at  Mocanaqua.  In  the  face  of  a  strongly 
worded  protest  from  the  independent  interests  in  the  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  industry  against  any  arbitration,  the  coal  operators 
replied  April  10  to  the  proposal  of  John  Mitchell  and  his 
committee  with  a  counter  proposition  in  which  they  agree 
to  arbitrate  just  two  of  the  miners’  seven  demands.  These 
are  the  question  of  wages  and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
present  conciliation  hoard.  The  operators  are  unwilling  that 
the  conciliation  board,  which  is  one  of  the  subjects  in  dis¬ 
pute.  shall  be  the  arbitrator,  but  propose  the  members  of  the 
Anthracite  Strike  Commission  or  such  of  them  as  will 
serve.  '1  hey  would  have  the  members  of  this  commission 
first  decide  whether  new  conditions  have  arisen  justifying 
any  change  in  their  award  of  three  years  ago.  If  they 
decide  that  there  has,  the  operators  would  restrict  the 
inquiry  to  the  “check  off”  system  and  recognition  of  the 
union.  Furthermore,  the  operators  propose  that  in  the 
arbitration  of  the  wage  question  the  question  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion  shall  be  considered  as  well  as  that  of  an  increase,  giving 
them  the  chance  to  show  that  the  payment  of  the  present 
wages  is  not  justified  by  recent  trade  conditions.  The  propo¬ 
sition  thus  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  by  an  arbitra¬ 
tion  ooaid  is  not  at  all  pleasing  to  the  miners!  particularly 
as  it  disregards  the  eight-hour  day. 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  MIDDLE  SOUTH. 

A.  B.  R„  Nassau,  N.  Y.,  asks  is  there  not  great  danger 
of  malaria.  I  will  answer  for  Nansemond  Co.,  Va.  Malaria 
is  about  as  prevalent  as  in  all  tide-water  countries  between 
Hampton  Roads  and  Long  Island  Sound.  I  was  told  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Henry  he  considered  Fortress  Monroe  the  healthiest 
station  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  He  was  then  stationed  at 
I’ort  Wadsworth,  N.  Y..  and  that  season  60  per  cent  of  the 
garrison  had  been  affected  with  malaria  and  chills  and  fever. 
I  SO  north  about  every  Summer,  visit  the  Oranges,  and  up 
the  Hudson  I  hear  more  talk  of  malaria  while  there  than 
here.  In  fact.  I_  consider  this  a  very  healthy,  country.  Thirty- 
seven  years  this  February  there  were  five  families  moved 
K>  this  county,  four  from  New  Jersey  and  one  from  New 
York.  Of  the  10  heads  of  families  only  two  have  passed 
away,  one  lady  78.  one  man  74.  The  youngest  of  eight  living 
is  72  years  old.  all  farmers  and  hard-working  men.  and  have 
been  successful.  Not  one  family  that  has  returned  North 
is  living  to-day  that  came  that  year  to  Virginia.  So  much 
for  the  health.  I  can’t  say  as  much  for  the  roads.  In  Win¬ 
ter  they  are  bad.  but  as  most  farms  are  on  or  near  the  river 
there  is  comparatively  little  heavy  hauling  on  the  country 
roads.  About  labor,  we  have  just  about  to  contend  with 
what  our  northern  farmers  do.  Sometimes  we  could  ask  no 
better  labor:  then  we  get  triflers.  Usually  we  get  all  crops 
marketed  without  loss  in  that  direction,  and  at  reasonable 
rates,  as  follows :  Ten  cents  a  barrel  picking  potatoes  up 


after  plow  :  20  cents  one-half  barrel  basket  for  Maryland  peas  ; 
15  cents  for  marrows;  15  cents  for  string  beans;  10  cents 
a  bushel  for  running  peanuts;  eight  cents  for  bunch.  Good 
hands  $5  a  week ;  they  board  themselves ;  our  farm  help  is 
mostly  colored. 

The  great  trouble  with  most  northern  farmers  coming, 
here  is  they  have  notions  of  their  own  about  farming  and1 
will  persist  in  doing  their  way.  The  result,  before  they 
discover  their  mistakes  and  get  into  new  ways,  they  become 
discouraged  and  leave.  We  can  raise  hay  of  all  kinds,  but 
for  money  crop  it  does  not  pay  like  peanuts,  cotton,  pota¬ 
toes  and  sweet  potatoes.  Possibly  our  country  schools  are 
not  up  to  date.  Still  they  are  getting  better  every  year. 
Schools  and  good  roads  are  receiving  more  attention  than 
ever  before.  Farmers  have  made  money  very  fast  the  last 
few  years.  Farm  land  close  to  river  and  railroads  has  ad¬ 
vanced  25  per  cent  in  the  last  three  years;  still  there  are 
farms  yet  to  sell  at  reasonable  prices,  but  I  would  not  advise 
any  man  to  leave  his  native  heath  after  he  is  45  years  old 
and  set  in  his  ways.  r>ut  if  he  has  never  farmed  and  is 
willing  to  learn  Virginia  is  as  good  a  country  as  he  will  find 
anvwbere.  E,  b.  d. 

Suffolk  Co.,  Va.  _ 


CANADIAN  DAIRYING. — A  late  official  report  shows  that 
Canadian  cheese  exports  in  1901  amounted  to  233,980.710 
pounds,  valued  at  $24,184,560.  According  to  the  last  census 
(here  are  2.398  cheese  factories  in  Canada,  having  increased 
in  10  years  from  1,556.  In  the  same  time  butter  fac¬ 
tories  increased  from  170  to  629.  and  combined  butter  and 
cheese  factories  from  none  to  554.  The  Government  con¬ 
tinues  to  operate  creameries  in  the  Northwest  Territories, 
where  the  dairy  industry  could  hardly  succeed  without  such 
aid.  In  the  Summer  of  1904,  562,686  pounds  of  butter  were 
manufactured  in  13  Government  creameries.  The  average 
cost  of  manufacturing  was  3.61  cents  per  pound,  but  the 
figures  varied  from  2.27  cents  to  20.91  cents. 

MILK  OFFENDERS.— Under  Section  32  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Law  as  amended  by  Chapter  603  of  the  Laws  of  1905, 
49  actions  have  been  brought  and  work  is  now  being  done 
to  make  others.  In  the  work  done  thus  far  two  persons  to 
whom  licenses  have  been  issued  to  act  as  agents  in  cream¬ 
eries  where  milk  is  bought  and  again  sold  or  shipped  for 
consumption,  have  surrendered  their  licenses  and  can  no 
longer  act  as  such  agents  in  milk  gathering  stations.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  continuation  of  the  work  will  prove  suffi¬ 
ciently  successful  so  that  those  who  are  tempted  to  violate 
this  statute  will  see  that  it  is  not  profitable  to  manipulate 
the  milk,  but  rather  to  see  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  sell 
the  milk  as  the  statute  requires  it  should  be  sold. 

EASTERN  ADVANTAGES. — As  I  note  the  apparent  dis¬ 
content  of  many  eastern  farmers  T  am  inclined  to  say  to 
them  that  they  do  not  fully  appreciate  a  good  thing  when 
they  see  it.  Think  of  living  upon  dried  fruits  (if  one  gets 
green  fruits  or  vegetables  they  are  apt  to  be  “second-hand") 
and  “store  goods.”  Here  at  present  flowers  are  in  bloom, 
the  mulberry  and  other  trees  are  in  leaf,  and  the  writer 
sits  near  the  open  window  as  be  writes,  and  is  uncom¬ 
fortably  warm.  To  a  man  plodding  around  in  the  snow, 
with  his  “ear-tabs”  down  and  mittens  on.  this  may  seem 
alluring.  Stick  to  the  East.  There  you  can.  by  a  little 
effort,  have  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  such  as  the  westerner 
cannot  buy.  During  (be  cold  days  when  you  are  bustling 
about  you  are  gathering  up  energy  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Think  of  a  man  harvesting  his  crops  out  in  the  desert  sun 
with  the  mercury  at  126  degrees  in  the  shade !  Try  this 
once  and  you  will  be  willing  to  go  back  and  put  on  the 
overcoat  and  mittens.  However,  there  is  a  fascination  about 
the  West  that  the  East  does  not  possess.  But  the  eastern 
farmer  has  schools,  churches,  rural  delivery,  telephones, 
nearby  markets  and  many  other  things  that  the  average  west¬ 
erner  has  little  conception  of.  Some  imagine  there  is  a 
better  opportunity  here  to  make  money.  This  may  be  true 
to  a  certain  extent.  But  the  man  who  will  succeed  in  the 
West  is  apt  to  succeed  in  the  East.  The  average  easiern 
farmer  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  new  order  of  things 
should  he  settle  in  the  West.  What  suits  one  will  not  suit 
another,  so  do  not  take  anyone’s  word  for  it,  but  investi¬ 
gate  before  you  leave  a  good  home  in  the  East. 

Arizona.  .T.  d.  prickett. 
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p£$mm  He  Stands  on  a  Certainty 


who  bases  his  farming  on  a  scientific  knowledge  of  proper  plant  foods. 
He  doesn’t  have  to  “ guess ”  whether  or  not  his  crops  will  be  big.  He 
knows  what’s  going  to  happen  because  he  makes  it  happen. 

If  your  crop  was  good  last  year  you  can  depend  upon  it  that  there 
was  Potash  in  the  soil  that  grew  it.  No  uncertainty  about  that. 

The  soil  that  grew  that  grain  has  less  Potash  this  year  than  it  had 
last  year.  No  uncertainty  about  that,  either. 

If  you  continue  to  grow  grain  on  that  soil,  without  in  some  way  re¬ 
placing  the 


POTASH 


that  went  into  the  making  of  the  grain,  the  day  will  come  when  there  is  no 
more  food  left  for  grain.  You  can’t  raise  good  crops  in  such  ground  any  more 
than  you  can  fatten  steers  by  turning  them  out  in  a  sage-brush  desert. 

In  other  words,  if  you  expect  to  keep  raising  good  crops  you  must  keep 
replenishing  the  food  supply  for  those  crops. 

That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  what  we  mean  by  scientific  farming. 

We  have  published  a  series  of  books  on  this  important  subject.  They  are  not  mere  advertising 
circulars,  but  books  prepared  by  experts,  and  full  of  information  to  the  man  who  invests  good  money  in 
mother  earth  with  the  hope  of  getting  it  back  with  interest.  We  send  any  or  all  of  these  books  FREE.  The 
postage  stamp  you  spend  to  ask  for  this  interesting  series  may  prove  the  biggest  investment  you  ever  made. 

German  Kali  Works,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
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[  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

SOWING  AND  REAPING. 

Sow  with  a  generous  hand. 

Pause  not  for  toil  oi<  pain, 

Weary  not  through  the  heat  of  Summer, 
Weary  not  through  the  cold  Spring  rain. 
But  wait  till  the  Autumn  comes 
For  the  sheaves  of  golden  grain. 

Scatter  the  seed  and  fear  not — 

A  table  will  be  spread. 

What  matter  if  you  are  too  weary 
To  eat  your  hard-earned  bread? 

Sow  while  the  earth  is  broken. 

For  the  hungry  must  he  fed. 

Sow  while  the  seeds  are  lying 

In  the  warm  earth's  bosom  deep, 

And  your  warm  tears  fall  upon  it; 

They  will  stir  in  their  quiet  sleep. 

And  the  green  blades  rise  the  quicker. 
Perchance,  for  the  tears  you  weep. 

Then  sow,  for  the  hours  are  fleeting, 

And  the  seeds  must  fall  to-day, 

And  care  not  what  hands  shall  reap  it, 

Or  if  you  shall  have  passed  away 
Before  the  waving  cornfields 
Shall  gladden  the  sunny  day. 

Sow  and  look  onward,  upward 
Where  the  starry  light  appears, 

Where,  in  spite  of  the  coward's  doubting, 

Or  your  own  heart’s  trembling  fears, 

You  shall  reap  in  joy  the  harvest, 

You  have  sown  to-day  in  tears. 

— Adelaide  Anne  I’roctor  (1825-1864). 
* 

Little  boleros,  both  with  and  without 
sleeves,  form  a  part  of  most  princess 
dresses,  and  this  has  extended  their  use 
to  other  costumes ;  trimming  arranged 
in  this  way  freshens  up  a  last  Summer’s 
gown  quite  effectively.  In  addition  to 
lace  these  boleros  are  made  of  fine  dotted 
swiss  with  insertions  and  edging  of  lace, 
having  bell  sleeves  coming  just  to  the 
elbow.  Worn  over  a  simple  wash  dress 
these  little  jackets  are  quite  dressy.  If 
the  skirt  is  not  made  to  give  a  princess 
effect  a  high  girdle  should  be  worn. 

* 

We  are  asked  how  to  make  the  sweet- 
scented  bath  bags  sold  by  dealers  in  toilet 
requisites.  The  filling  calls  for  four 
pounds  of  fine  oatmeal,  two  quarts  of 
clean  bran,  ll/z  pound  powdered  orris 
root,  1  Yz  pound  powdered  castile  soap, 
and  three  ounces  sachet  powder.  Put  in 
little  muslin  bags,  and  u$£  like  a  sponge. 
Omitting  the  orris  and  sachet  powder, 
which  give  the  perfume,  the  remaining 
ingredients,  which  are  inexpensive,  are 
very  soothing  to  a  rough  or  chapped  skin, 
and  will  add  much  to  comfort  in  bathing. 
* 

Some  new  tailor-made  shirt  waists  re¬ 
cently  noted  offer  a  suggestion  for  the 
home  dressmaker.  The  waist  was  made 
perfectly  plain,  like  a  pattern  shown  on 
page  143  (February  17  last)  but  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  patch  pocket  on 
the  left  side.  Instead  of  the  high  stock, 
the  neck  was  finished  with  a  round  Dutch 
roll-over  collar,  a  little  open  at  the  throat, 
with  a  colored  tie  knotted  under  it.  The 
sleeves  were  full,  coming  to  just  below 
the  elbow,  and  were  finished  with  a  plain 
turn-back  cuff,  d  be  materials  used  were 
madras  and  linen  in  hair-line  stripes  and 
checks.  The  effect  was  exceedingly  good, 
and  gave  a  useful  suggestion  for  shirt¬ 
waist  dresses. 

* 

A  most  interesting  book  we  have  been 
reading  recently  is  “Extinct  Animals,”  by 
Prof.  E.  Ray  Lankester,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  illustrated  lectures,  originally 
delivered  to  young  people  in  London ;  it 
tells  about  those  early  forms  of  life  that 
we  now  know  only  through  their  fossil 
remains. |  The  average  reader  will  find 
this  book  very  helpful  in  giving  an  intel¬ 
ligent  outline  in  paleontology,  and  it 
would  be  especially  interesting  in  pre¬ 
paring  one  for  a  visit  to  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  Central  Park,  New 
York,  where  the  huge  dinosaur,  66  feet 
long,  occupies  the  place  of  honor.  The 
great  bulk  of  these  grotesque  creatures, 
dwarfing  all  familiar  animals  of  to-day, 


is  all  the  more  impressive  when  com¬ 
pared  with  their  meagre  brain.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  they  are  extinct — brain  sur¬ 
vives  brawn,  and  if  we  may  judge  by  ap¬ 
pearances,  the  ichthyosaurus,  the  plesio¬ 
saurus  and  the  titanotherium  were  not 
intellectual  creatures. 

* 

When  the  shad  moves  north  in  the 
Spring  try  potting  the  fish ;  it  will  form 
a  savory  dish,  with  many  of  the  bones 
dissolved.  Cleanse  the  fish,  then  cut  in 
neat  pieces  for  serving.  For  five  pounds 
of  fish  use  two  teaspoon fuls  salt,  two 
teaspoonfuls  black  pepper  corns,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  whole  allspice,  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  cloves,  a  few  bay  leaves ;  cinna¬ 
mon  may  be  used  if  liked.  Put  a  layer 
of  fish  in  a  stone  baking  jar,  sprinkle 
with  spices  and  salt,  and  a  dash  of  ground 
white  pepper,  a  few  bits  of  butter.  Con¬ 
tinue  until  jar  is  filled,  cover  with  vine¬ 
gar  diluted  with  one-third  its  quantity 
of  water,  cover  the  jar  closely,  and  bake 
for  six  hours.  Serve  cold.  A  little 
sliced  onion  may  be  added  to  the  spices 
if  liked.  Fresh-water  fish  of  rather  in¬ 
sipid  flavor  is  excellent  prepared  in  this 
old-fashioned  way.  In  our  district,  when 
the  shad  begins  to  run  freely  up  the 
rivers,  the  fish  is  often  smoked  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Scale,  cut  the  fish  up  the  back, 
clean,  and  take  out  the  roe.  Wipe  the 
fish  with  a  damp  cloth,  but  do  not  wash 
it.  To  20  pounds  of  fish  allow  one  pint 
of  salt,  one  pint  of  brown  sugar,  and  one 
ounce  of  saltpetre.  Mix  these  well  to¬ 
gether.  Rub  the  fish  well  inside  and 
out  with  this  mixture.  Place  one  fish 
over  another  with  a  board  on  top,  and 
on  this  place  heavy  weights  to  press 
them  down.  Allow  them  to  remain  so 
for  60  hours,  then  drain,  wipe  dry,  stretch 
open,  and  fasten  out  flat  with  small 
pieces  of  stick.  Smoke  for  five  days  like 
ham  or  bacon.  White  fish  could  no  doubt 
be  smoked  in  the  same  way,  but  we  are 
not  familiar  with  this ;  perhaps  some  our 
readers  in  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes 
could  give  us  experience. 


Household  Congress. 

Hard  Soap. — Save  all  grease  and  fat 
from  food,  melt  and  strain  it  into  a  pail 
that  holds  just  five  pounds,  clarify  it  with 
slices  of  raw  potato  and  strain  again. 
Take  one  can  of  potash  and  dissolve  in 
one  quart  of  cold  water,  add  one-half 
cupful  or  more  of  pure  powdered  borax, 
then  turn  in  gradually  the  warm  grease 
stirring  all  the  time,  until  it  thickens  to 
the  consistency  of  thin  sponge;  pour  out 
into  pans  two  or  three  inches  deep  and 
when  quite  cool  mark  off  into  squares 
As  it  gets  cold  it  turns  white  and  makes 
an  excellent  toilet  and  laundry  soap. 

MARY  A.  HOWE. 

Soft  Soap. — One  10-cent  can  of  lye;  five 
pounds  of  fat,  trimmings  from  meat  drip¬ 
pings,  etc.,  either  cooked  or  raw;  one  but¬ 
ter  tub — can  be  purchased  from  grocer  for 
10  or  15  cents.  It  need  not  be  cleaned,  as 
the  lye  eats  the  fat  off.  A  kettle  (iron) 
large  enough  to  hold  a  pail  of  water.  Tut 
kettle  on  stove  and  fill  half  full  of  water. 
When  water  boils  remove  kettle  from  fire 
and  put  in  sink ;  have  can  of  lye  opened, 
and  pour  in  water  carefully,  until  all  is  in. 
Use  wooden  stick  or  spoon  for  stirring. 
Stir  until  all  is  dissolved,  then  return  ket¬ 
tle  to  fire,  and  add  the  fat.  Stir  fre¬ 
quently.  Put  the  kettle  at  one  side  not 
over  the  fire,  as  when  it  begins  to  boil  it 
will  boil  over  quickly.  Stir  often,  and 
have  ready  some  cold  water;  in  case  it 
should  boil  up  too  fast  add  a  little  to  stop 
the  boiling.  Watch  carefully  and  stir 
often.  Let  it  cook  slowly  about  an  hour. 
When  it  is  thick  and  will  form  a  jelly  by 
testing  a  little  on  a  saucer  it  is  done. 
Place  the  butter  tub  in  the  cellar  where  it 
is  to  remain.  Have  ready  two  pails  of 
boiling  water ;  pour  one  into  the  tub,  then 


pour  in  the  soap  and  stir;  then  the  second 
pail  of  water  and  leave  to  get  cold.  The 
next  morning  take  off  the  top  any  fat 
which  may  not  have  dissolved,  and  save 
for  next  soap-making  time.  The  soap  will 
be  like  a  stiff  jelly,  and  is  excellent  for 
kitchen  use.  Keep  the  soap  covered  to 
keep  it  from  drying  out.  MRS.  C.  h.  l. 

Ati  Iron  Sink. 

If  your  iron  sink  springs  a  leak,  do  not 
despair  and  think  you  have  got  to  buy  a 
new  one.  If  the  holes  are  small  ones 
they  may  be  mended  with  wooden  plugs. 
Whittle  a  piece  of  wood  to  a  point  and 
fit  it  into  the  hole  in  the  sink,  then  take 
it  out  and  cut  it  off  so  that  when  it  is 
driven  in  from  the  top  it  will  be  on  a  level 
with  the  surface.  The  water  running 
down  the  sink  will  swell  the  wood  and 
make  it  tight.  Such  a  bit  of  repairing  has 
lasted  five  years  or  more  and  shows  no 
sign  of  giving  out.  I  find  in  caring  for 
my  iron  sink  that  particular  attention 
must  be  paid  to  it  on  washing  day,  as  the 
suds  removes  every  bit  of  grease  and  it 
will  rust  badly  if  it  is  not  taken  care  of. 
As  soon  as  the  washing  is  done  I  wash 
out  the  sink,  wipe  it  dry  and  rub  it  all 
over  with  a  little  mutton  tallow.  In  Win¬ 
ter,  when  the  sink  is  very  cold,  I  pour 
down  some  boiling  water,  wipe  it  quickly 
and  then  the  tallow  will  melt  and  rub  on 
nicely.  After  this  treatment,  one  washing 
a  day  will  keep  the  sink  in  good  condition 
till  the  next  wash  day.  S.  B.  R. 


He  that  holds  fast  the  golden  mean, 

And  lives  contentedly  between 
The  little  and  the  great, 

Feels  not  the  wants  that  pinch  the  poor, 
Nor  plagues  that  haunt  the  rich  man’s  door. 

— Cowper.  (1731-1800). 


Freezers 

please  both  the  Jack  Sprat 
who  likes  cream,  and  the  wife 
who  likes  sherbet,  by  making 
any  2  flavors  at  1  freezing. 

Any  other  way  of  making  two 
flavors  means  two  freezings,  with 
double  ice  and  labor. 

Do  it  sitting  down,  an  easily 
rocked  lever  eliminates  all  tire¬ 
some  turning,  a  double  dasher 
and  divided  can  assure  two 
highest  quality  frozen  desserts 
without  one  tasting  of  other. 

Has,  in  addition,  all  the  patented 
improvements  embodied  by  its  makers 
in  their  Lightning,  Gem  and  Blizzard 
Freezers  —  durable  pails  bound  with 
electric  welded  wire  hoops,  cans  with 
drawn  steel  bottoms  that  cannot  fall 
out  and  automatic  scrapers. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
American  Twin  Freezer. 

Booklet,  “Frozen  Sweets, ’* 
by  Mrs.  Rorer,  FREE. 

North  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 


Piano  a  Month 

FREE 

We  will  ship  this 
piano  to  any  re¬ 
sponsible  person 
for  30  days’  trial, 
test,  and  comparison  with  any  other  piano 
at  any  price.  If  it  pleases  you,  buy  it ; 
if  not,  the  trial  costs  you  nothing.  This 
piano  is  a  beautiful  instrument,  cased  in 
finest  oak,  walnut  or  mahogany,  and  its 
design  and  finish  are  duplicated  in  few 
$600  pianos.  Tone  is  superb,  action  the 
finest  French  repeating,  7  1-3  octaves. 
Our  price  is  $165  cash.  Can  be  bought 
by  small  monthly  payments. 

GUARANTEED  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 

No  piano  for  less  money  can  be  safely 
guaranteed  for  so  long  a  time.  We  have 
been  selling  pianos  for  forty  years,  and  our 
guarantee  of  quality  goes  with  every  piano. 

Your  old  piano  or  organ  taken  in  ex¬ 
change  at  a  liberal  allowance. 

We  sell  this  piano  at  a  wholesale  price 
— because  direct  from  our  factory. 

Ask  your  Bank  about  our  responsibility. 

Write  for  illustrated  piano  book.  It 
explains  how  we  eliminate  all  risk  from 
piano-buying  by  mail. 

C.  J.  HEPPE  &  SON, 

Oth  and  Thompson  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Every  Boy 

Listen! 

We  want  to  say  a  few 
plain,  honest  things  to 
you,  if  you  are  between, 
say,  twelve  and  sixteen 
years  old 

Only  one  boy  out  of  a 
great  many  boys  ever 
amounts  to  anything  of 
consequence. 

The  other  boys  are 
proud  of  being  rough. 
They  think  they  will  be 
“dudes”  if  they  keep 
themselves  cleanly 
washed  and  neatly 
dressed.  They  do  not 
love  clean,  healthy  out¬ 
door  games  and  sport, 
and  plenty  of  it.  They 
like  better  to  loaf  on 
street  corners  and  brag 
about  what  they  will  do 
when  they  are  men. 

The “other  boys” 
when  they  grow  up  to 
be  men,  will,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  be  working 
fo<r  some  other  man. 
They  will  be  cheap  men, 
who  can  only  “make  a 
living  ”  by  hiring  out  to 
some  other  man. 

Our  advice  is;  Take  part  of  the 
time  —  not  all,  by  any  means  — 
for  something  that  will  fit  you  to 
be  that  other  man  when  you  grow 
up.  Start  now  to  train  yourself  to 
be  the  man  who  hires  men.  Don’t 
grow  up  to  be  one  of  the  hired 
men. 

We  want  you  to  work  for  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
The  Ladies’  Home  Journal. 

The  commissions  are  large,  and 
so  are  the  prizes.  Some  boys  on 
our  staff  have  won  as  much  as 
$500.  You  can  take  your  own 
time  for  it  and  still  earn  money 
easily.  Other  boys  have  done  it ; 
so  can  you. 

Write  to  us  and  we  will  tell  you 
how  some  of  them  did  it.  Then 
you  can  do  as  they  did  and  earn 
and  win  as  much. 

Thz  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
1686-E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TELEPHONE  FACTS 

We  publish  a  finely  illustrated  book  that  is 
full  of  telephone  facts.  It  tells  all  about 
telephones  for  farms,  the  kind  to  use, 
how  to  organize  a  farm  telephone  company,  how 
to  build  the  lines  and  where  to  buy  the  best 
telephones.  Free  if  you  ask  for  Book  102-F. 

Stromberg-Cerleen Tel.  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  Rochester,  N.T. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs,  any 
heignt  up  to  6  ft.  for 
Parks.  Our  price,  freight 
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Nothing  But  Codfish. 

Codfish  Cones. — Pick  salt  codfish  into 
small  pieces  to  measure  two  cupfuls,  soak 
over  night,  drain  and  bring  to  the  boiling 
point.  Make  a  white  sauce  by  melting 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and  blending 
with  it  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and 
one  cupful  of  hot  milk,  cooking  to  a  thick 
cream.  Have  ready  one  pint  of  hot  sea- 


5270  Misses’  Tucked  Blouse 
12  to  16  years. 

soned  mashed  potatoes.  Beat  the  fish 
into  the  sauce,  add  the  potato,  mix  thor¬ 
oughly  and  form  into  small  cones ;  place 
them  on  a  buttered  baking  sheet,  brush 
with  melted  butter,  sprinkle  with  bread 
crumbs  and  brown  in  the  oven. 

Codfish  en  Coquille. — Freshen  and  boil 
the  fish,  then  pick  into  small  pieces,  free 
from  bone  or  skin.  Make  a  rich  cream 
sauce  by  stirring  together  a  scant  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  flour  and  three  generous  ones 
of  butter,  with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Cayenne  pepper,  by  the  way,  makes  a 
white  sauce  look  much  better  than  black 
pepper.  When  these  are  thoroughly 
mixed  over  the  fire  add  a  small  cup  of 
cream  (or  milk  will  do)  and  stir  until  it 
begins  to  boil;  then  pour  over  the  fish, 
and  when  it  is  all  well  moistened  with 
the  sauce  fill  each  shell  lightly  with  the 
mixture,  sprinkle  a  few  bread  crumbs  on 
the  top  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  until 
brown — about  15  or  30  minutes  usually. 

Creamed  Codfish. — Let  one  cup  of  salt 
codfish,  picked  into  bits,  stand  covered 


6287  Fancy  Pony  Jacket,  32  to  40  bust, 
with  cold  water  several  hours.  Then  heat 
without  boiling.  Drain  and  press  out  all 
the  water.  Scald  one  cup  of  milk  over 
hot  water.  Stir  into  it  two  tablespoon- 
luls  of  flour,  mixed  to  a  smooth  liquid 
condition  with  three  or  four  tablespoon- 
uils  of  milk ;  and  when  thickened  slightly 
add  the  fish,  and  let  it  cook  over  hot 
water  about  15  minutes.  Then  add  one 
egg  beaten  slightly.  Turn  into  a  serving- 
dish,  and  set  a  sprig  of  parsley  in  the 
center.  Serve  at  once  with  hot  baked  or 
steamed  potatoes. 

Codfish  Rabbit. — Heat  one  tablespoon- 

ni  °I  bHtteF  *n  a  smooth,  enameled  pan 
B  end  with,  it  one  spoonful  of  cornstarch, 
add  a  dash  of  paprika  and  (slowly)  one 
cupful  of  hot  milk.  Cook  for  five  min¬ 
utes,  add  a  slight  grating  of  onion,  three- 


quarters  of  a  cupful  of  grated  cheese  and 
a  cupful  of  cold  flaked  fish.  As  soon  as 
the  cheese  is  melted  stir  in  a  beaten  egg 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice,  and 
pour  over  crisped  wafers. 

Codfish  Mound. — Make  one  quart  of 
good  mashed  potatoes  without  any  salt; 
add  a  pint  of  picked  boiled  codfish.  Sea¬ 
son  with  pepper;  beat  well  together,  make 
into  a  mound  with  a  depression  in  center 
on  a  baking  dish,  and  set  in  the  oven  to 
brown.  When  brought  to  the  table,  pour 
a  few  tablespoonfuls  of  cream  sauce  in 
center  of  mound,  and  garnish  with  hard- 
boiled  egg.  Serve  with  boiled  beets  and. 
if  desired,  salt  pork  or  bacon  cut  into 
tiny  squares  and  fried  crisp,  which,  with 
the  fat  fried  out,  is  poured  into  a  gravy 
bowl.  This  makes  a  hearty  and  satisfy¬ 
ing  meal. 

Broiled  Salt  Cod. — Use  a  firm  thick 
piece  of  fish.  Let  it  stand  in  cold  water 
over  night,  or  a  shorter  time  will  do  if 
the  water  is  changed  frequently.  Wipe 
it  dry  and  broil  over  a  good  bed  of  coals 
12  minutes.  Place  on  a  hot  platter  and 
spread  maitre  d’hotel  butter  over  it,  cut¬ 
ting  into  the  fish  a  little  here  and  there 
so  the  butter  may  penetrate  all  parts  of 
it.  For  the  sauce,  beat  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  butter  to  a  cream  and  then  add 
one  tablespoonful  of  vinegar  or  lemon 
juice,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  chopped  pars¬ 
ley,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one- 
half  saltspoonful  of  pepper.  Beat  well 
into  the  butter,  spread  over  the  fish  and 
serve. 

Poached  Fish. — Shred  and  freshen  the 
fish  in  cold  water  for  several  hours.  To 
each  three  tablespoonfuls  of  the  fish  add 
six  tablespoonfuls  of  cream  and  a  beaten 
egg.  Turn  into  buttered  poaching  cups 
and  cook  standing  in  hot  water  until  firm. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  simple  blouse  shown  is  becoming 
to  young  girls,  and  desirable  for  wash 
materials.  The  waist  can  be  made  either 
with  or  without  the  fitted  lining,  and 
consists  of  front  and  backs.  The  sleeves 
are  full  above  the  elbows  and  plain  be¬ 
low,  and  the  closing  is  made  invisibly  at 
the  back.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  (14  years)  is 
3(4  yards  21,  3  yards  27  or  2  yards  44 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  5270  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  girls  of  12,  14  and  16  years  of 
age ;  price  10  cents. 

An  example  of  the  fashionable  “pony” 
jacket  is  shown  in  No.  5287.  The  coat 
is  made  with  fronts  and  side-fronts,  backs 
and  under-arm  gores.  The  fronts  are  cut 
with  extensions  that  lap  over  onto  the 
side-fronts,  and  all  the  seams  are  left 
open  for  a  few  inches  above  the  lower 
edge.  The  sleeves  are  trimmed  to  match 
the  front.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  3)4  yards 
27,  3)4  yards  44  or  2  yards  52  inches 
wide.  The  pattern  5287  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40-inch  bust  meas¬ 
ure;  price  10  cents. 

"A  Kalamazoo  n 

Direct  to  You” 

You  save  from  20% 
to  40%  by  buying  a 
Kalamazoo  Stove  or 
Range  direct  from  the 
|actory  at  lowest 
factory  prices. 
Moreover,  you 
get  a  stove  or 
range  not  excel¬ 
led  by  any  in  the 
world.  We  guar- 
quality  under  a 
$20,000  bank  bond. 

We  Ship  On 

360  DAIS  APPROVAL 

and  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

If  you  do  not  find  the  Kalamazoo  exact¬ 
ly  as  represented,  the  trial  does  not 
cost  you  a  cent.  It  will  pay  you  to  in¬ 
vestigate. 

Send  Postal  for  Catalog  Wo.  1 14. 

All  Kalamazoos  are  shipped  prompt • 
ly%  blached,  polished  and 
ready  for  use . 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mtrs., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  our  cook  etovce  and  range 9  are  fitted  with 

patent  oven  thermometer  which  make*  _  - 

baking  eaty.  Or.n  Thermometer 


EDdystoNE 

PRINTS 


Simpson  -  Eddystone 

Silver  Greys 

The  standard  dress-goods  for  over 
sixty  years.  You  can  always  depend 
on  their  uniform  high-grade  quality, 
fast  color  and  beautiful  designs.  De¬ 
sirable  material  for  any  time  of  year. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Simpson- Eddy  stone  Silver  Greys. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


Farm  Telephones 

Made  by  the  “American,”  the 
largest  telephone  factory. 

Use  our  highest  C  A  U  DC  A II 
grade  No.  36  OAmrOUIl 

Be  an  influential  factor  in  your 
community.  Organize  farm  tele¬ 
phone  lines.  It  gives  you  a  hand¬ 
some  profit.  We  send  you  in¬ 
structions  how  to  organize  farm 
lines  and  how  to  build  and  operate 
them.  Write  for  our  free  book. 
It’s  full  of  Telephone  informa¬ 
tion. 

American  Electric  Telephone  Co., 
A77  Englewood  Station, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


This  is  the  Mark 

THAT  STANDS  FOR  THE 
RANGE  WHICH 

BAKES 
A  BARREL  OF  FLOUR 
WITH 

A  HOD  OF  COAL. 
Sill  stove  works; 

ROCHESTER  ,  N.Y. 


TP  YOU  WANT  A  MACHINE  FOR 

T  DRILLING  OR 
VV  Oil  PROSPECTING 

with  either  Rope  or  Pipe  Tools  write  to  us  describing 
your  work,  stating  depth  of  wells  and  size  of  Bits  or 
Drills  yon  want.  Our  machines  are  the  latest  and 
most  durable  and  the  greatest  money  earners 
ever  made!  Results  (Guaranteed. 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


No  doubt  you’ll  need  a  406 

TOWER’S 

FISH  BRAND 

j!  SUIT  or  SLICKER 

'll  this  season, 


Make  no  mistake  —  it’s  the  kind 
that’s  guaranteed  to  keep  you  dry 
and  comfortable  in  the  hardest 
storm.  Made  in  Black  or  Yel¬ 
low.  Sold  by  all  reliable  dealers. 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 

BOSTON,  U.S.A. 

TOWER  CANADIAN  CO.,  Ltd. 

Toronto,  Can. 


WE  HAVE  NEVER 
PAID  LESS  THAN 


5% 


Assets. 

SI, 750,000 

Established 
Thirteen  Years 


QUR  business,  established  13  years, 
ban  steadily  progressed.  We  have 
distributed  to  holders  of  our  certifi¬ 
cates,  profits  amounting  to  nearly 
three-quarterH  of  a  million  dollars, 
while  materially  adding  to  our  sur¬ 
plus.  A  strong  institution, conducted 
under  New  York  Banking  Dept.  sup¬ 
ervision,  in  which  your  savings  will 
be  carefully  handled  while  earning 
for  you  5#  PER  YEAR, 
reckoned  for  every  day  left  In  our 
care.  Withdrawable  at  your  pleasure. 
Let  us  show  you  how  we  can  handle 
your  savings  to  bettor  advantage  than 
most  other  institution*.  Write  for 
particulars. 

Industrial  Savings  and 
Loan  Co., 

•r>  TIMES  BLDG).,  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


x-  ray. 

Stove  Polish 


Ask 

vour 

dealer 
for  it. 


Tnd.-M.rk, 

Is  Guaranteed  to  go  twice  as  far  — 
as  paste  or  liquid  polishes.  X-Kay  is  the 
ORIGINAL  Powdered  Stove 

-  It  gives  a  quick,  brilliant  lustre  and  Does 

IVot  Barn  Ofr.  Sample  sent  if  you  address  Dept.  10 
l.AMONT,  CORLISS  A  CO.,  Agti.,  7a  Hudson  8t..  Sew  York. 


Polish. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


.  in  x  Cl- 

3  dealers. 

:°..  / 

st/ 


using  the  bicycle  xo  days. 

\DO  NOT  BUYlh^{ 

I  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you 
(receive  our  latest  art  catalogues 
(illustrating  and  describing  every  kind  of 
(bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard 
I of. prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 

1  nHIF  f+FMT  Is  all  it  will  cost 
I  M  you  to  writo  a 

rpostal  and  everything  will  be  sent  you 
•free  postpaid  by  return  mail.  You 
i  will  get  much  valuable  Information.  Dfl 
r  not  wait,  write  it  now. 

TIKES,  Coaster-Brakes,  Built-up-Wheels 

and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  W  HO  Chic  ago 


COLORADO 


■ 

■ 

i 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

i, 


Where  Land  Yields 

Twice  Its  Cost  in  the  First  Year 


J  UNION 
PACIFIC 


Will  you,  Mr.  Farmer,  if  you  find  it  a 
hard  matter  to  much  more  than  “make 
ends  meet”  just  reason  out  this  propo¬ 
sition? 

The  land  in  South  Platte  Valley, 

Colorado,  yields  20  tons  of  sugar  beets 
to  the  acre  every  year— sure  crop,  never 
a  failure.  Choice  land  ready  for  plow¬ 
ing  averages  $40  per  acre.  40  acres,  — 
costing  $1600.00  will  yield  800  tons  of  sugar  beets  a  year— worth 
$4,000.00.  And  the  Sugar  Factory  on  the  ground  will  contract 
right  now  to  pay  you  $5.00  a  ton  for  all  the  beets  you  can  raise 
for  3  years  and  a  field  superintendent  of  the  sugar  factory  will 
visit  you  several  times  a  week  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  experience 
in  beet  culture  and  help  you  install  proper  methods  to  insure  20- 
ton-to-the-acre  crops. 

Will  you  just  sit  right  down  now  and  write  to  the 


■ 

■ 

I 

1 

■ 


r  AAA  jrvu  JUIOL  OIL  I  1^11  L  LXLf  W  LA  Li.  Vj  VV  ctil  U  WHIG  U_)  tflG 

UNION  PACIFIC  R.  R.  ! 


for  their  South  Platte  Valley  folder  full  of  valuable  information  that  will  enable 
any  man  with  agricultural  experience,  a  little  capital  and  plenty  of  “hustle"  to 
acquire  a  fortune  in  a  few  years? 

Address  E.  L.  LOMAX,  G.  P.  A.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


■ 
■ 

■—  •  •  W  •■■OTIIW,  I1DW. 


AVERAQB 

CROPS 
PER  ACRE 

Sugar  Boot* 
20  Tons 

Alfalfa 

8  Tana 

Potatooa 
250  Bu. 

Corn  80  Bu. 

WhoaC 

40  Bu. 

Oata  80  Bu. 

Barlay 

80  Bu. 


The  children’s  friend- 

Jayneis  Tonic  Vermifuge 

Drives  out  blood  impurities.  Makes  strong  nerves  and  muscles. 

Gives  tone,  vitalitv  and  s 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  April  14,  1906,  wholesale  except  other¬ 
wise  noted.  The  prices  of  grain,  butter, 
cheese  and  eggs  are  based  on  the  official 
figures  of  the  Produce  and  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
changes.  with  such  revisions  as  outside  deals 
noted  appear  to  warrant.  Prices  of  other 
products  are  from  reports  of  dealers,  inqui¬ 
ries  and  observation  of  sales  in  the  various 
market  sections.  Where  possible  these  fig¬ 
ures  are  the  average  of  several  sales. 

GRAIN. 


Wheat.  No.  1,  Northern  Duluth 

Inspection  .  —  @  88  >4 

No.  1,  Northern  Manitoba..  —  @  90 

No.  1,  Macaroni .  —  @  89 

Rye  .  —  @  63 

Corn  .  —  @  53 

Oats  .  —  (5;  36 

Barley .  45  @  52 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

Per  100  lbs.  f.  o.  b..  N.  Y.  for  A1  quality. 

Timothy .  7.00 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass .  14.00 

Red  Top  .  10.00 

Alfalfa .  17.00 

Crimson  Clover .  11.00 

Mammoth  Red  Clover .  18.00 

Medium  Red  Clover .  17.00 


FEED. 

Wholesale  at  N.  Y. 

Spring  Bran  . 

Middlings . 

Red  Dog  . 

Oil  meal  . 

Cottonseed  meal  . 

Retail  Western  N.  Y. 

Spring  Bran  . 

Middlings . 

Red  Dog  . 

Gluten . 

Oil  meal  . 

Corn  and  Oats  . 


—  (j  20.00 
22.000  23.00 

—  @24.50 

—  0  3 1.50 

—  @30.00 


21.00@  22.00 
23.00@24. 00 

—  @25.00 
24.00029. 00 

—  @35.00 

—  @25.00 


HAY. 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Clover,  mixed,  for  whole  range 
Clover . 


15.50@  16.50 
14.00015.00 
12.00013.00 
9.00014.00 
9.00011. 00 


STRAW. 

Long  rye  . 

Short  and  tangled  . 

Oat  and  wheat  . 

MILK. 


11.00013.00 
8.000  10.00 
—  @  8.00 


N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.51  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  three  cents  per  quart  to  shippers 
in  26-cent  freight  zone  who  have  no  extra 
station  charges. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra  . 

Firsts . 

Thirds  and  seconds . 

State  Dairy,  best . 

Lower  grades . 

Imitation  Creamery  . 

Factory . 

Renovated,  best  . 

Lower  grades . 

Packing  stock  . . 

EGGS. 

Fancy,  white  . . . 

Choice,  white . 

Extra  mixed  colors . 

Western  and  Southern . 

Duck  eggs  . 

Goose  eggs  . 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy . 

Good  to  prime . 

Common  to  fair . 

f  Light  skims  . 
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DRIED  FRUITS. 


Apples,  evaporated,  fey.. 

Evap.,  choice  . 

Evap.,  prime  . 

Evap..  common  to  fair. 

Sunoried . 

Chops,  100  lbs . 

Cores  and  skins,  100  lbs 

Cherries . 

Huckleberries . 

Raspberries . 


@2.60 
@2.00 
@  15 
—  12 
@  30 


FRESH 
Apples,  Greening,  bbl. 

Spy . 

Ben  Davis  . 

Baldwin . 

Russet . 

Low  grades  . 

Strawberries,  Florida, 
Charleston . 


FRUITS. 

. 5.00 

. 4.50 

. 4.50 

. 4.50 

. 4.50 

. 3.00 

quart.  .  18 

.  25 


HOTHOUSE  GOODS. 


Lettuce,  dozen  .  25 

Mushrooms,  lb .  10 

Tomatoes,  lb  .  20 

Radishes,  100  bunches. .......  1.50 

Cucumbers,  dozen  . 1.25 

Rhubarb.  100  bunches . 2.50 

Beet  Tops,  bu .  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes.  Bermuda,  new,  bbl.. 5.00 

Bermuda,  2d  crop . 4.00 

Florida,  new  . 3.00 

Maine.  . . 2.25 

State  and  Western . 2.15 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 2.00 

Artichokes,  dozen  .  75 

Asparagus,  Calif.,  green,  doz.  .5.00 

Southern . 2.00 

Beets.  100  bunches . 2.00 

Carrots,  bbl . 1.00 

Cabbage,  Southern,  bbl.  crate..  1.75 

Chicory,  bbl . 2.50 

Escarol,  bbl . 3.00 

Kale,  bbl.  . .  75 

Lettuce,  Vj-bbl.  basket .  50 

Onions,  Conn.,  white,  bbl . 2.00 

Yellow . 1 .25 

Red . 1 .25 

Peppers,  24-qt.  carrier . 1.00 

J’eas,  1-3  bbl.  basket . 1.00 

String  beans,  1-3  bbl.  basket.. 1.50 

Spinach,  bbl .  90 

Turnips,  bbl . 2.00 

Tomatoes,  24-qt.  carrier . 1.00 

LUMBER. 

Wholesale  in  N.  Y. 

Hemlock,  joist,  1.000 .  — • 

Boards  . 21.50 

Timber,  20  to  32  ft . 20.00 

White  Pine,  uppers . 86.50 

Shelving . 36.50 

Box . 24.50 

Yellow  Pine,  flooring . 22.00 

Siding . 26.00 

BEANS. 

Marrow . 2.50 

Medium . 1.60 

Pea . 1.45 

Red  Kidnev  . 2.60 

White  Kidney  . 3.10 

Yellow  Eye  . 1.50 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls .  15 

Turkeys .  16 

Ducks,  pair  .  60 

Geese,  pair  . 1.00 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys .  15 

Chickens,  broilers,  best .  30 

Seconds .  20 

Chickens .  13 

Fowls .  11 

Ducklings .  20 

Squabs,  dozen  . 1.75 


07.00 
0  5.50 

@  5.00 
@5.50 


§5.00 
4.00 
25 
@  35 


@  60 
0  50 
0  35 
0)3.00 
01.75 
@4.00 
@  75 


@7.50 
@7.00 
06.00 
0  2.40 
(n  2.30 
@3.25 
@1.00 
0 1 0.00 
@6.00 
@5.00 
@1.25 
@2.25 
@3.00 
0  3.50 
@1.00 
@2.00 
@6.00 
@1.75 
@1.75 
@2.25 
@3.50 
@5.00 
@1.75 
@  — 
@4.50 


@20.00 

@22.50 

@27.00 

@103.50 

@58.50 

@30.00 

@40.00 

@28.00 

@3.05 
@  2.05 
@1.62 
@2.80 
@3.20 
@1.60 

@  — 

@  18 
@  85 

@1.50 

@  18 
@  35 
@  25 
@  19 
@  14 
@  22 
@3.50 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves .  3  @  8% 

Lambs,  hothouse  . 3.00  @7.00 

Pork .  7  @  9 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Steers . 4.60 

Bulls . 3.00 

Cows . 1.75 

Calves . 4.00 

Sheep . 3.00 

Lambs . 6.00 

Hogs .  — 


FARM  CHEMICALS. 
Prices  named  are  for  ton  lots, 
N.  Y. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  ton .  — 

Muriate  of  Potash .  — 

Dried  Blood  .  — 

Kainit .  — • 

Acid  Phosphate  .  — 

Sulphate  of  Potash .  — 

Ground  Bone  .  — 

Tankage .  — 

Copper  Sulphate,  bbl.  lots,  lb.  — 
Sulphur  Flowers,  bbl.  lots.  lb.  — 


@5.80 

@4.40 

@4.00 

@8.00 

@4.50 

@6.90 

@6.90 


f.  o.  b., 

@52.00 
@41.25 
0)50.00 
@11.00 
@11.00 
@47.00 
@25.00 
@34.50 
@  6i/, 

@  2% 


PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Tub  potato  market  weakened  soon  after 
the  heavy  rise  last  reported,  and  prices  are 
now  unsettled  at  about  25  cents  per  barrel 
lower. 

Last  week’s  outlook  regarding  butter  was 
quickly  upset  by  a  drop  of  three  to  four 
cents  in  creamery  and  State  dairy.  The 
price  is  now  seven  cents  less  than  at  same 
date  last  year,  and  is  but  little  above  usual 
grass  prices. 

Wool. — Reports  from  Boston  show  a  fair¬ 
ly  strong  market.  Some  typical  prices  recently 
paid  are :  Michigan  fine  unwashed,  24  to  25 
cents;  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  XX,  35; 
fine  unwashed,  26 :  unwashed  delaine,  23  to 
29 ;  Idaho,  fine,  22 ;  Wyoming  fine,  21,  me¬ 
dium.  26. 

Strawberries  are  arriving  from  Florida 
and  Charleston  freely  and  prices  have  de¬ 
clined.  The  demand  is  very  good,  and  will 
increase,  as  ihe  quality  of  the  fruit  is  in¬ 
proving.  Southern  growers  have  got  rid  of 
some  of  the  inferior  varieties  with  shipping 
qualities  like  stones,  which  were  raised  in 
former  years.  This  is  a  wise  move  as  people 
are  less  tolerant  of  inferior  varieties  than 
formerly.  At  one  time  the  Wilson  strawberry 
was  a  widespread  favorite.  Now  almost  noth¬ 
ing  is  heard  of  it.  It  had  many  merits,  but 
more  palatable,  less  acid  sorts  have  taken 
its  place. 

A  reader  asks  for  information  regarding 
lost  heirs.  He  has  heard  that  an  advertise¬ 


ment  in  a  Scottish  newspaper  calls  for  the 
heirs  of  a  possible  estate  in  Australia.  This 
advertisement  was  doubtless  one  of  the  many 
fakes  that  have  appeared.  Those  replying  to 
it  will  receive  among  other  things  a  request 
for  a  $5  or  $10  fee  for  further  particulars, 
blanks  to  fill  out,  etc.,  and  after  the  fee  is 
sent  nothing  more  will  be  beard.  Of  course 
there  are  cases  where  the  scattered  heirs  of 
an  estate  are  sought  in  this  way,  but  this  one 
has  the  air  of  mystery  about  It  characteristic 
of  the  fake  kind. 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing  hut 
the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUALITY. 
Everybody  orders  again,  as  the  CORNED  BEEF  is  as 
we  represent.  Write  for  prices^ will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


STRAW  th!  country  STRAW 


Calves,  both  live  and  dressed,  have  met  a 
bad  market  this  week,  and  the  results  are 
sure  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  shippers.  “Fatted 
calf"  is  not  now  considered  a  requisite  of  a 
feast,  so  the  Easter  holidays  do  not  particu¬ 
larly  improve  the  veal  trade.  Lambs  have 
done  better.  Spring  lamb  Is  a  favorite  dish 
for  the  Easter  trade,  and,  when  prime,  there 
is  probably  no  finer  meat  to  be  had.  Some 
of  the  daily  newspapers  have  just  learned 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  “hothouse 
lamb,”  but  they  appear  to  have  “got  their 
labels  mixed.”  It  is  said  that  these  Iambs 
begin  to  arrive  about  the  middle  of  March  : 
that  they  weigh  about  24  pounds  with  hide 
on ;  are  raised  in  artificial  heat,  much  the 
same  as  greenhouse  plants;  and  have  sold 
for  $35  to  $45  each.  The  last  statement 
will  he  a  surprise  to  shippers  who  have  been 
getting  only  $6  to  $9  per  head.  The  facts 
are  that  the  best  of  these  lambs  weigh  about 
35  pounds  dressed ;  that  they  are  on  hand 
for  the  Christmas  trade;  practically  all  sell 
within  the  range  of  $5  to  $10;  and  with  few 
exceptions  no  artificial  heat  is  used. 

Arpi.ES. — Prices  remain  about  the  same  as 
for  some  time  past;  $7  wholesale  is  the 
highest  figure  noted,  but  most  sales  run 
from  $4.50  to  $5.50.  This  is  the  “open  sea¬ 
son"  for  Ben  Davis  here,  and  very  fine  spec¬ 
imens  of  western-grown  are  seen.  The  friends 
of  this  variety  have  done  much  to  bring  it 
into  disrepute  by  urging  indiscriminate  plant¬ 
ing  of  it  wherever  apples  will  grow,  and  the 


EXTRA  long  RYE,  $13  per  ton. 


COWS  ONE  HoIsTeTn  FOR  SALE 

F.  W.  O.  SCHMITZ, 

Prince  Bay,  Richmond  Co.,  N.  V. 


O  111  ri*  y°ur  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry 
■  I  I  ■  Apples,  etc.,  to  the  Oldest  Commission 
House  in  New  York.  Established  1838. 

E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


IVI I  IDCCQ  The  Western  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
llUltOCo  pltal  and  the  Eye  and  Ear  Hos¬ 
pital  offer  exceptional  advantages  for  training. 
References  requi-ed.  Apply  SUPERINTENDENT'S 
OFFICE.  1945  FIFTH  AYE..  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Uri  P  for  farms,  dairies  and  factories  fur- 
nished.  Mail  orders  a  specialty. 
Immigrant  Labor  Exchange,  Inc.,  2  Carlisle  St.,  N.Y 


WANTED— Man  to  take  charge  of  small  farm  near 
New  York.  Must  be  sober  and  thoroughly 
understand  management  of  horses  and  cattle.  State 
experience  and  references.  Wages  $40  per  month, 
with  house.  Chance  for  advancement  to  right  man. 

C.  W.  E.,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS— For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing  fine 
climate,  write  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  liai't,  Mich. 


Oil  C  Cheapest  one  ever  offered; 
OHLL  splendid  location  and  elegant 
soil;  good  house  and  outbuildings,  fine  fruit;  over 
100  acres  in  cultivation:  contains  200  acres;  near  Sal¬ 
isbury:  can  be  bought  for  $1,800:  easy  terms.  Address 
SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Md. 


BEAUTIFUL  COUNTRY  HOME-Healthy  and 

desirable  location.  Cost  $18,000;  will  be  sold  to 
quick  buyer  for  $0,500.  Seventy  acres  warm,  fertile 
land.  Large,  nearly  new  house,  modern  barns  and 
outbuildings,  in  first  class  repair.  Ail  kinds  of  fruit; 
running  water.  Three  minutes  walk  to  postoffice, 
churches,  school,  etc,  On  main  line  N.  Y.t  O.  &  W. 
R.  R.  For  further  particulars  write 

CLARENCE  T.  COLE,  Trustee, 

Solsville.  Madison  Co..  N.  Y. 


result  has  been  a  lot  of  worthless  fruit.  There 
are  localities  where  creditable  Spitzenhurg  or 
Spy  cannot  be  grown,  and  people  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  commercial  culture  of  them  under 
such  uncongenial  conditions.  I  have  seen 
both  Spy  and  Spitzenhurg  that  disgraced  their 
names  as  badly  as  the  corky,  ill-grown  and 
improperly  handled  Ben  Davis,  which  has 
served  as  a  text  for  so  many  horticultural 
speakers  and  writers.  One  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  of  the  newer  varieties  that  have 
appeared  in  this  market  in  small  quantities 
is  Hyde  King.  It  is  large,  firm,  yellowish 
green,  many  with  a  red  cheek,  very  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  apparently  at  its  l>est  now,  when 
many  other  kinds  are  past  their  prime,  pleas¬ 
ing,  though  not  of  extra  high  quality,  and 
cooks  well.  It  really  looks  like  a  new  busi¬ 
ness  apple  from  a  market  standpoint,  and 
would  be  especially  suitable  for  box  or  basket 
trade.  H. 

RUBEROID 

ROOFING 

Now  Made  in 

THREE 

COLORS, 

Red,  Brown,  Grey. 

PERMANENT  ROOFINGS 


375-ACRE  STOCK  FARH. 

Best  farm  in  a  prosperous  farming  valley:  thresh¬ 
ing  machine,  saw  rig,  cider  press,  farming  tools,  etc., 
Included;  splendid  house  of  10  large  rooms,  remodeled 
a  few  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $2,5U0;  one  barn,  40x00, 
another. 40x120:  running  spring  water  to  the  build¬ 
ings;  sugar  house  with  evaporator;  large  maple  shade 
trees:  grand  mountain  views;  elevation  is  2.U0U  feet 
above  sea  level;  insurance  on  buildings  is  $3,500;  now 
cutting  li  0  tons  of  hay,  and  hay  sells  at  village  thri  e 
miles  away  from  $10  to  $15  per  ton;  with  silos,  this 
farm  can  be  made  to  keep  100  head  of  cattle;  1,010 
cords  of  hardwood;  brook-watered  pasture  (there  are 
trout  in  the  brook);  1,000  apple  trees;  nice  lot  of  pears 
and  plums;  too  large  property  for  the  owner;  price 
only  $5.30 $3  000  down;  $2,300  can  remain  at  5  per 
cent;  details  with  pictures  and  descriptions  of  200 
ot  er  farm  bargains  in  “Strout’s  List  No.  lo,”  send 
tor  free  copy.  E.  A.  STROUT,  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau 
St.,  New  York. 


Your  Money  Refunded 

If  the  Superior  Cream  Separator 

does  not  do  all  we  claim  for  it.  Effects 
a  complete  separation  in  from  60  to  90 
minutes,  without  mixing  water  with 
the  milk.  Used  and  recommended  by 
60,000  farmers.  Simple,  practical,  econ¬ 
omical.  Write  to-day  for  full  particulars 
and  testimonials. 

Superior  Cream  Separator  Co. 

105  Grand  River  Ave,,  Detroit,  Mich. 


YES,  WE 

PAY  FREIGHT 


and  give  a  large  rash  discount  on 
25  roda  or  more  of  the  Frost  Fknck. 
Better  still,  we  give  you  a  fence  that 
looka  letter  and  wears  longer  than  any 
other  make.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue. 

H.  B.  OBAKK&  Co..  29  Broadway.  N.  Y 
The  Fkost  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Cleveland,  0.’ 


LOW  RATES  TO  CALIFORNIA  AND  RETURN 
VIA  THE  NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD. 


Tickets  on  sale  daily  April  24th  to  May  4th. 
Good  return  limit  and  stopover  privileges.  Be¬ 
fore  arranging  for  your  trip  write 
A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P.  A.,  385  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 


WITH 

PERMANENT  COLORS. 

Before  you  roof  your  residence  or 
your  barn,  send  for  samples  of  these 
handsome  materials.  Remember  that 
they  are  sold  ready  to  apply,  all 
fixtures  being-  included  free,  if  you 
want  a  weather-proof  roofing  which 
will  add  distinction  and  beauty  to 
your  bui  dings,  use  the  Ruberoid 
Colored  Roofings. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

IOO  William  Street,  New  York. 


Defender 

Sprayer 

All  brass,  easiest  work¬ 
ing,  most  powerful,  au¬ 
tomatic  mixer,  expan¬ 
sion  valves,  double 
strainer.  Catalogue  of 
Pumps  and  Treatise  on 
Spraying  free. 

Agents  Wanted. 

J.  F.  GAYLORD, 
Box  "8,  Cat  skill,  N.Y. 


The  Government  of  Canada 

Gives  absolutely  FREE 
to  every  settler 

160  Acres  of  Land  in 

Western 
Canada 

Land  adjoining  this  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  railway  and  land  com¬ 
panies  at  from  56  to  510  per  acre. 

On  this  land  this  year  has  been 
produced  upwards  of  twenty-five 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 

It  is  also  the  best  of  grazing  land 
and  for  mixed  farming  it  has  no 
superior  on  the  continent. 

Splendid  climate,  low  taxes,  rail¬ 
ways  convenient,  schools  and 
churches  close  at  hand.  . 

Write  for  "20th  Century  Canada” 
and  low  railway  rates  to  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Immigration,  Ottawa, 
Can.;  or  to 

THOS.  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Government  Agent 
Syracuse  Bunk  Building,  SYHaCUSE,  N.  f. 

Mention  this  paper. 


The  two  horse  power  Little  Giant 
Thresher  and  Gleaner  enables  the 
farmer  to  do  his  own  threshing.  Save  expense  and  thresh  when  vou  have 
the  tlipe.  No  waiting  for  the  job  thresher.  Throsh  for  yourself  and  your  neighbors.  Clean 
threshing,  perfect  cleaning.  Grain  ready  for  market.  Capacity  200  to  600  ku.  per  day. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  THRESHING. 


ThreshesaU  grain  and  grass  seeds.  Rons  by  steam  or  other  power.  Tread  powers  for  1, 2 ot 
3  horses.  Can  ba  used  for  eawlng.sheUing.pumplng.feed  cutting, etc.  Bend  for  catalog.  Free. 

HKEBNEB  Jk  SONS,  No.  *8  Broad  St.,  Lonsdale,  Pa. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK. 

The  advertisement  of  the  Vineless  Po¬ 
tato  fake  has  appeared  in  some  of  the 
farm  papers.  One  of  them  rubs  in  the 
deception  by  printing  an  editorial  in  the 
same  issue  guaranteeing  all  advertising  as 
reliable.  It  is  bad  enough  to  advertise 
such  frauds  without  comment  or  indorse¬ 
ment.  but  to  make  a  special  editorial  plea 
for  them  is  carrying  the  joke  a  bit  too 
far.  We  exposed  this  fake  some  weeks 
ago  and,  of  course,  promptly  refused  the 
advertising  order  for  it.  Some  of  our 
contemporaries,  however,  are  impartial 
about  it.  They  give  you  for  investment 
a  choice  between  the  seedless  apple  and 
the  vineless  potato. 

On  December  3  last  Horace  H.  Brown, 
Sugarloaf,  N.  Y.,  wrote  F.  H.  Keeler  & 
Co.,  commission  house,  of  104  Murray 
St.,  New  York,  to  inquire  if  they  could 
handle  for  him  a  carload  of  Christmas 
trees.  A  sample  of  trees  followed,  and 
further  correspondence,  Keeler  &  Co. 
finally  encouraging  Brown  to  ship  about 
the  15th,  so  as  to  reach  them  about  Mon¬ 
day.  The  car  was  shipped  on  the  16th, 
and  was  offered  for  delivery  by  the  rail¬ 
road  company  Tuesday  morning,  the  19th, 
according  to  the  agent’s  written  statement. 
The  goods  were  not  called  for,  however, 
and  on  the  21st,  Keeler  &  Co.  were  again 
notified,  and  they  then  refused  the  ship¬ 
ment.  It  was  not  until  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  that  they  notified  Mr.  Brown  that 
the  shipment  had  been  refused.  It  was 
then,  of  course,  too  late  to  do  anything 
with  them-  On  December  26th  Mr. 
Brown  wrote  Keeler  &  Co.  asking  when 
the  car  arrived,  and  what  the  reason  was 
for  refusing  it.  He  got  no  reply.  He  re¬ 
newed  his  inquiry  on  the  29th,  and  got  a 
curt  reply  stating  simply  that  they  had 
refused  the  goods,  and  that  their  attor¬ 
neys  would  be  the  proper  parties  to  ad¬ 
dress,  and  promising  to  send  their  names 
and  address  if  he  expressed  a  wish  to 
have  it.  This  is  a  plain  and  we  think  fair 
statement  of  the  case,  as  shown  by  the 
correspondence,  and  written  statement  of 
the  railroad  agent.  We  have  ourselves 
asked  Keeler  _&  Company  to  give  us  a 
written  statement  of  their  reasons  for  re¬ 
fusing  the  shipment.  Their  representa¬ 
tive  at  one  time  promised  to  do  so,  but 
it  never  came.  If  this  statement  of  the 
case  is  not  exact  or  in  any  way  unfair  to 
them,  we  shall  gladly  print  their  explana¬ 
tion.  In  the  meantime  we  should  like  to 
have  the  opinion  of  other  shippers  in 
reference  to  the  transaction.  In  view  of 
all  the  circumstances,  were  the  merchants 
justified  in  refusing  the  shipment,  if  at 
the  time  of  arrival,  there  seemed  little 
prospects  of  making  a  sale?  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Catchpole.  an  apple 
shipper  of  North  Rose,  N.  Y.,  was  unable 
to  get  legal  service  of  a  summons  on  Messrs. 
Keeler  &  Company  some  time  ago  be¬ 
cause  the  process  server  was  unable  to 
locate  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  their 
attorneys  refused  service.  Neither  of  these 
shippers  may  be  able  to  recover  on  suit, 
but  in  case  they  have  a  good  cause  for 
action  they  are  at  least  temporarily  em¬ 
barrassed  in  not  being  able  to  get  their 
case  in  court. 

One  more  word  about  “The  Farmer’s 
Garden.”  We  have  this  little  book  all 
ready  to  send  you  the  day  your  renewal 
is  received.  You  should  have  it  now- 
Do  you  want  it? 


DOG  LAWS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

I  will  give  you  the  dog  law  in  my  county 
(Rappahannock),  and  any  county  in  the  State 
can  pass  a  dog  law  of  its  own  if  the  senti¬ 
ment  is  strong  enough  to  elect  a  man  to  the 
Legislature  in  favor  of  a  dog  tax.  Each 
male  dog  is  taxed  50  cents  and  female  $1  by 
the  county  assessor.  Any  dog  whose  owner 
refuses  to  pay  tax  on  it  is  supposed  to  he 
killed  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  Anyone 
having  sheep  killed  by  dogs  is  paid  by  the 
supervisors  out  of  the  dog  tax  fund  at 
whatever  price  the  sheep  are  assessed  by  the 
county  assessor.  In  case  of  sheep  being 
damaged  or  lambs  killed  three  disinterested 
persons  have  to  estimate  the  loss  of  the 
owner,  which  is  then  paid  by  the  county 
supervisors.  After  paying  for  all  sheep  killed 
and  damaged  by  dogs  the  remainder  of  the 
dog  tax  is  turned  over  to  the  school  fund. 
The  best  thing  that  I  have  ever  found  to  keep 


dogs  from  running  sheep  is  to  have  a  small 
bell  on  about  one-half  of  the  sheep,  and  in 
case  there  were  less  than  30  sheep  I  would 
have  bells  on  all  of  them,  I  think  the  advan¬ 
tage  in  having  so  many  bells  is  that  sheep 
always  stay  close  together  at  night,  and  in 
case  a  dog  should  startle  them  the  bells  would 
make  so  much  noise,  the  dog  would  become 
frightened.  If  he  did  run  them  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  bells  would  make  so  much  noise  that 
they  could  be  heard  a  long  distance. 

F.  D.  WOOD. 

The  Rebecca  Grape. — I  am  making  a  dili¬ 
gent  search  for  Rebecca  grape.  Do  you  know 
how  I  can  obtain  a  young  vine  on  two,  or 
some  wood?  I  have  written  several  nursery¬ 
men  and  experimental  stations  without  any 
success.  I  am  very  anxious  to  have  it.  If 
I  could  get  enough  wood  for  one  or  two 
grafts  I  could  get  along.  f.  p.  s. 

Matteawan,  N.  Y. 


PUMP  YOUR  WATER 

LIGHT  YOUR  BUILDINGS 

and  furnish  power  for  your  farm  or  shop  with  a 

STODDARD  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

On  account  of  their  oven,  steady  speed 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  con¬ 
trolled,  these  engines  are  the  ideal  power 
for  Farm.  Shop  or  Mill  use 


VERTICAL  OR  HORIZONTAL. 

Sold  under  Our  Guarantee. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO., 

Write  for  Catalog  E.  H. 


SIZES  FROM  1%  TO  100  H.  P. 


Rutland,  Vermont. 


rtk. 


iV' 


MR 
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If  you  grow  grain  or  grass  of  any  kind,  you 
are  invited  to  call  on  any  dealer  who  sells  one  of 
the  International  Line  of  Harvesting  and  Hay¬ 
ing  Machines  and  get  one  of  the  new  1906  cata¬ 
logs.  Y ou  will  find  it  well  worth  your  while,  for 
it’s  full  of  good  grain  sense — harvesting  talk 
that  means  bigger  profits  for  you. 

While  you  are  there,  take  a  few  minutes  and 
look  at  one  of  the  harvesting  machines  itself. 

You  will  find  that  it  comes  up  in  every  way 
to  what  your  ideal]  of  a  good  harvesting  ma¬ 
chine  ought  to  be. 

It  is  convenient — easy  on  you  and  easy  on 
your  horses — because  it  embodies  every  labor- 
saving,  draft- reducing  device  that  the  most 
expert  mechanical  skill  of  the  past  50  years  has 
produced. 

It  lias  large  capacity.  There  is  no  wasted 
energy  about  it.  It  allows  you  to  do  the  work 
of  harvesting  “in  a  hurry.” 

It  is  dependable  because  it  is  made  right. 
The  materials  used  in  it — the  steel,  iron  and 
lumber — are  the  products  of  the  manufacturer’s 
own  mines  and  mills  and  are  right  in  every 
particular.  There  is  no  “guess  work”  about 
them.  They  are  tested  before  used. 

It  is  an  economical  machine  because  it  saves 
all  your  grain;  it  saves  time;  it  saves  labor;  it 
saves  repair  bills;  it  saves  worry  and  trouble. 


If  a  machine  is  right  in  its  design,  right  in 
the  materials  used  in  its  construction,  right 
in  its  workmanship — it  comes  pretty  nearly 
meeting  every  requirement  you  can  make  of  it. 

Convenient — trustworthy — economical.  What 
more  can  you  ask  of  a  harvesting  machine? 


* 


This  question  of  harvesting  means  much  to 
you.  A  half  day’s  delay  may  make  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  profit  and  loss  on  your  crop. 

The  grain  a  poor  machine  or  a  worn-out 
machine  wastes ,  is  just  so  much  from  your 
profit. 

It’s  too  late  now  to  reduce  the  cost  of  growing 
the  crop — too  late  to  increase  the  yield — your 
only  chance  is  to  get  it  all  in  the  harvesting 
and  to  get  it  at  the  least  expense  of  time  and 
money. 

If  you  grow  grain,  you  need  a  good  harvester. 

If  you  grow  hay,  you  need  good  haying  ma¬ 
chines. 

It  is  economy  to  get  the  best  you  can  find 

International  dealers  have  them. 

Champion  Milwauke 

Deering  Osborne 

McCormick  Plano 

f  Go  to  the  dealer  and  see  for  yourself. 

If  you  don’t  know  him,  write  to  us  for  his 
name  and  address. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America,  Chicago 

(Incorporated) 

INTERNATIONAL  LINE. 

Binders,  Reapers,  Headers,  Header-Binders,  Corn-Binders,  Corn-Shockers,  Corn-Pickers,  Huskers 
and  Shredders,  Corn  Shellers,  Mowers,  Hay  Tedders,  Hay  Rakes,  Sweep  Rakes,  Hay  Loaders,  Hay  Stackers, 
Hay  Balers,  Knife  Grinders,  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumping  Jacks,  Manure  Spreaders,  Weber  Wagons,  Columbus 
Wagons,  Bettendorf  Wagons  and  Binder  Twine. 


Remember: 


There’s  a  good  old  proverb  about  ^the  impossibility 
of  making  a  silk  purse  from  a  sow’s  “ear. 

It  is  equally  impossible  to  make  a  good  machine 
from  poor  materials — or  unsuitable  materials. 

And  likewise  impossible  to  make  a  good  machine 
even  from  good  materials,  without  proper  skill  and 
proper  facilities. 

Every  farmer  knows  bow  much  harder  it  is  today  to 
get  good  lumber  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 

Every  manufacturer  knows  bow  difficult  it  is  to  get 
other  materials  of  exactly  the  right  kind  at  exactly 
the  right  time. 

It  was  to  overcome  these  difficulties  that  the  several 
manufacturers  of  the  various  machines  comprising  the 
International  Line,  co-operated  with  each  other  in  pro¬ 
ducing  their  own  raw  materials. 

They  cut  and  saw  their  own  lumber,  in  their  own 


forests ;  they  dry  it  in  their  own  kilns,  and  they  have 
it  ready  when  they  need  it. 

They  mine  their  own  iron  and  coal;  they  make  their 
own  coke  and  steel,  and  they  produce  much  of  the 
other  materials  used  in  their  factories. 

The  result  is  that  they  do  not  have  to  try  “to  make 
a  silk  purse  from  a  sows’s  ear.”  They  have  the  prop¬ 
er  materials  at  hand,  when  they  need  them. 

Nor  is  that  all.  The  International  Line  of  machines 
for  harvesting  and  haying  embraces  only  machines 
which  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  hear  the  stamp 
of  approval  of  the  American  farmer. 

Consequently  there  is  always  a  good  demand  for 
them,  and  this  demand  makes  possible  the  employ¬ 
ment,  in  their  manufacture,  of  the  most  expert  work¬ 
men  and  the  best  facilities  that  the  mechanical  genius 
of  the  world  has  produced. 

It  is  these  things  that  make  the  International  ma¬ 
chines  so  satisfactory  to  the  user. 


CLARKS’ 
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HUMOROUS 


“Yes/*  said  she  thoughtfully,  “ttty  hus¬ 
band  is  the  best  man  in  the  world.  But,” 
she  added  still  more  thoughtfully,  ‘‘that 
isn’t  saying  much.” — The  Australasian. 

“Yes,”  remarked  the  professor.  “I  rather 
pride  myself  on  the  discovery  of  another 
hypothesis.”  “Indeed,”  replied  Mrs.  Cum- 
rox,  a  little  doubtfully.  “I  had  an  idea 
they  were  quite  extinct.”— Washington 
Star. 

“Well,”  said  Yuss,  “I’ve  taken  a  pow¬ 
der  for  my  headache,  a  pellet  for  my  liver, 
and  a  capsule  for  my  gouty  foot.  Now. 
what  puzzles  me  is  how  do  the  things 
know  the  right  place  to  go  to  after  they 
get  inside.” — Philadelphia  American. 

“Waiter,”  said  the  guest  in  a  cheap  res¬ 
taurant,  “what  is  all  that  noise  I  hear? 
Is  there  a  pile  driver  at  work  out  in  the 
back  yard?”  “No,  sah,”  answered  the 
waiter.  “Dat  am  de  cook  preparin’  you’ 
tendahloin  steak,  sah  !” — Credit  Lost. 

Dying  Uncle:  “I’m  sorry,  nephew,  that 
you  are  not  interested  in  religion  and 
charities.”  Expectant  Nephew:  “Oh,  but 
I  am,  I  am !  There’s  nothing  I  am  so 
wrapped  up  in.’  Dying  Uncle:  “That’s 
good — that’s  good.  Then  you  won’t  be 
hurt  when  I  tell  you  that  I’ve  left  my 
entire  fortune  to  the  church.” — Cleveland 
Leader. 

Hostess  (to  guests,  who  have  come  to 
spend  a  few  days)  :  “We’re  so  glad 
you’ve  been  able  to  come,  Mrs.  Gushing- 
ton  ;  but  I  do  hope  we  are  going  to  have 
better  weather,  or  I  am  afraid  you  won’t 
enjoy  yourselves  much.”  Mrs.  Gushing- 
ton  :  “Oh,  but,  my  dear  Lady  Boreham, 
we  didn’t  come  here  to  enjoy  ourselves. 
We  came  to  see  you.” — Punch. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  A  I,  E  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  «ise  61  y<“»rs.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  846  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Simplest  “  take-down  ”  gun  made.  Top 
snap;  center  ti.immer;  rebounding  lock. 
12, 16  and  20  gauges;  automatic  and  non- 
ejector  styles.  Your  dealer  can  supply 
or  we  will  sell  to  you  direct. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  tells  about  our  com¬ 
plete  line — FRKF. 

HARRINGTON  &  RICHARDSON  ARMS  CO, 
Dept.  66 ,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Makers  of  H  &  R  Revolvers. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS, 

CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

BUSH  AND  BOG  PLOW. 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide.  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  uew  cut 
forest.  His  double  tWMOU 
I  Cutaway  Harrow  keeps 
.land  true,  moves  1SOO  tons 
“of  earth-,  cuts  30  acres  per 
1  day, 

CUTAWAY 
CORN  HARROW 

,  best  work 


DOUBLE-AC1ION 

8-F00T 


NO  MORE  USE  FQ%  PtQ>W 
His  Rev.  Disk  ^ow  cuts  a. 
furrow  5  to  |Q  y*.  deep...  If  tn. 
wide.  AU  v'iafk’s  machines 
will  kill  wheh  giass,  wild 
mustard-  ehartock,  hard¬ 
back,  auaUawesN  milk  weed, 
thistle,  or  any  foul  plant. 
Send  for  oiioulars  to  the 
CUTAWAYHARHO"  UO,,  Higgaiiuui.Conn. 


I  Sell  Scales  Direct 

No  Jobbers  No  Dealers  No  Agents 
No  Money  Down  No  Notes  to  Sign 

■30  Days  Free  Trial. 


1\/IY  nam- 
m  lmaj 
which  foi  jp 
eis,  Stoc 
through  J 
All  oth 
expensiv 
—But 
scale  In 
You  r 
small  p 
the  fac 
No  c 
If  yibo 


-’<■  c jnmbel, — H.  C.  Gumbel 

,-_famous  Knodig  Pitless  Scale, 
QIears  has  been  sold  to  Farm- 
nj  Grain  Dealers  and  others. 
£>  Agents  and  Retailers, 
mjes,  including  the  high  priced, 
'■-pales,  are  still  sold  that  way. 
a  new  plan  which  saves  the 
these  middlemen's  profits, 
for  the  Knodig  Pitless  only  one 
s-,  ;cause  you  can  buy  it  direct  from 


fcw  ale  in  the  world  is  sold  this  way. 
Lotion  this  statement,  just  write  to 
any  s<  Co  3*  -nufactureY  and  see  how  quickly 
he  wi  °ec  q,*  you  over  to  some  agent  or  dealer. 

Bu  ^  i-j  lould  you  pay  more  tor  the  priv¬ 
ilege  ??  ^  ng  scales  through  a  third  party  ? 

I  •  there  a  single  good  rea¬ 
son  why  you  should  not  deal 
directly  with  the  factory  ? 

You  buy  Stoves,  Incu¬ 
bators.  Organs,  Buggies, 


Dators.  organs,  Huggtes,  . 
and  a  hundred  other  things 
that  way —  A/ 

—And  save  money  by  do¬ 
ing  it  1  Then,  why  not— scales? 

*  *  * 

I  will  sell  you  a  brandjnew  1906  model  Knodig 
Pitless  Scale  direct  from  the  factory  for  about 
half  the  price  of  a  pit  scale. 

And  it  will  be  a  better  scale,  too. 

Because  the  Knodig  sets  above  ground,  and 
all  the  working  partsare  inside  the  eight  inch 
steel  frame. 

No  pit  is  necessary,  which  saves  you  many 
annoying  and  expensive  features,  such  as — 

— Digging  and  walling  the  pit,  renewing 
broken  and  rotted  timbers. 

— Dipping  water  and  breaking  ice,  replacing 
rusted  parts  caused  by  the  dampness  of  a  pit. 

— Removing  platform  to  get  at  the  trash  and 
dirt  that  constantly  accumulate. 

Old  style  pit  scale  may  be  all  right  for  those 
who  can  afford  them,  and  don't  mind  the  trou¬ 


ble  and  expense  of  keeping  them  in  repair, — 

— But  if  you  can  save  about  half  in  price  and 
have  notpit  to  dig — no  big  lymber  bills — no  ex¬ 
pensive  carpenter  jobs  for  foundations — 

Why  shouldn't  you  buy  a  Knodig  ? 

*  *  *  * 

The  Knodig  Pitless  is  movable. 

You  can  easily  take  it  down  and  re-set  it  any¬ 
where  on  the  premises,  wherever  the  work  may 
happen  to  be.  i 

It  is  as  accurate  as  any  high  priced  Pit  Scale, 
because  it  is  tested.  as-they  are,  according  to 
the  U.  S.  Standard  of  Weights. 

The  scales  are  sealed  by  an  expert  sealer. 

And  finally,  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  er¬ 
ror.  all  KNODIG  PITLESS  SCALES  are  care¬ 
fully  passed  upon  by  an  Inspector  of  Weights, 
before  shipment. 

So,  you  see,  the  Knodig 
Pitless  Scales  must  be  ac¬ 
curate. 

We  guarantee  them  un¬ 
reservedly  for  ten  years. 

^  Other  scales  are  guaran- 
v  teed  only  on  condition  that 
heavy  timbers  must  be  kept 
in  good  condition,  etc.,  etc. 

#  •  * 

I  am  willing  to  prove  that  the  Knodig  Pitless 
is  the  scale  you  want. 

I  will  send  a  set  to  you,  or  to  any  responsible 
Farmer,  Stockman,  Elevator  Man,  or  Grain 
Dealer,  on  a  month’s  free  trial. 

You  have  nothing  to  pay  until  you  are  satis¬ 
fied,— no  deposit, — no  notes  to  sign. — nothing 
to  do  but  give  the  Knodig  a  fair,  honest  trial 
at  my  risk. 

If  it  doesn’t  please  you,  just'  send  it  back, 
and  I  will  pay  freight  both  ways  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  setting  it  up  on  your  place. 

Write  to  me  personally  for  the  new  Pitless 
Scale  Catalogue. 

You  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  scale  before  see¬ 
ing  this  book. 

Write  for  it  today.  Address, 


10  YEAR 

Guarantee 


H.  C.  GUMBEL,  General  Manager, 

National  Pitless  Scale  Co.  2033  Wyandotte  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A  TON  OF  HAY 

taken  into  the  mow  or  on  the  stack  at  three  sling  loads. 
That’s  not  only  fast  work  but  nice  clean  work.  No  litterings 
whetbe  you  are  handling  hay,  straw,  fodder,  or  bound  grain. 

The  Louden  Hay  Sling 

drops  your  hay  flat  just  as  it  lay  on  the  load. 

Can  be  used  either  double  or  triple  draft  and  with  eithei 
right-angle  or  parallel  pulleys. 

Saves  half  the  work  of  mowing  away. 

Send  for  our  special  booklet  showing  our  different  kinds 
of  slings  and  sling  carriers.  Hay  Tool  catalog  free. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  39  Broadway,  Fairfield,  la. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  tn  every  oountry  In  the  world  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  Jkfay  be  run  by  auy  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  Is.  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  veurs  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Sene  stamp  for  “C4  ’  Catalogue  to  nearest  office 

RIDER- ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO  , 

Jo  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

4U  tlearburu  St.,  Chicago,  23 l  Craig  M.,West,  Alonireat,  P.  Q. 

40  North  tth  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitta  St.,  Sydney,  N.  U.  W. 

T.aleute-Eey  11,  Havana.  Q«h4. 


allock’s  Two  Korse  Elevator  Digger 

Our  new  rigid  pole  feature  Is  a  sure  winner. 


Patented  and  Patent  Applied  For. 


Weight  600. 


Guaranteed  as  good  as  the  best .  Send  for  Testimonials. 

We  have  a  rich  field  tor  Agents. 


D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  -  YORK,  PA.  Box  bos 


No  More  Hand  Pumping 

No  coal.  No  steam.  No  oil.  No  packing  or  labor 


No  Cost  for  Motive  Power 

NIAGARA  AUTOMATIC  PUMP 

'Hydraulic  Ram) 

works  niirbt  and  clay  on  any  brook, 
creek,  riverorrunnlng  water. 

Used  and  endc  rsed  by  Gov¬ 
ernments,  railroads  and 
public  institutions,  farmers, 
owners  of  faciories.  country 
homes  and  mines.  Write 
day  for  free  booklet. 


Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co, 


H0  NASSAU  STRKKKT,  NKW  YORK.  Factory;  Chester,  Pa. 


HENCH’S  JUS,  I 

Steel  Ball  Coupling  Pivot  Axle 
Cultivator  rc 


with  Double 
!ow  Corn 
Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attach  Complete  in 
One  Machine. 
Awarded 

COLD  MEDAL 

at  Worlds  Inlr,  St. 
Louis.  A  wonderful- 
I  in  pro  vemen  t  in  culti¬ 
vators.  combining  every 
•possible  movement  of 
gangs  and  wheels  re¬ 
quired.  Easily  changed 
to  different  styles. 
Thousands  in  use.  M’f’r  sof  all  kind  of  Ag’r’l  Im¬ 
plements.  Agents  wanted ;  write  for  circular. 

The  Hench  &  Dromgold  Co.,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


MORE  GOOD  CIDER  ' 

can  be  made  from  a  given  amount 
of  apples  with  one  of  our  presses 
than  with  any  other, 
juice  will  be  purer  and  bring 
higher  prices;  the  extra 
yield  soon  pays  for  the 
press.  We  make 


HYDRAULICS, 

In  all  sires,  hand  or  power. 

25  to  300  barrels  p#*r  day 
Also  Boilers,  Saw-Mills, 

Steam- Evaporators,  Apple-  ; 
butter  Cookers,  etc.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 

The  HydrauDc  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

1 2  Main  St.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 

or  Room  124  p  39  Cortland  St. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


MEEKER  SMOOTHING  HARROW* 
Onion  Seed  Drills  and  Wheel  Hoes 

Southport  Globe  Onion  Seed.  Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

THE  O.O.  JELLIFF  MFG.  CORP.,  Southport, Conn. 


NO  PAINTING  REQUIRED 

on  Arrow  Brand 
Asphalt  Ready 
Hoofing.  Can  be 
easily  laid,  as 
the  work  only 
consists  of  nailinpf  and  eementtnCf  Joints.  Solid  tO 

Department  ?  for  Catalog  G,  prices  and  samples 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO, 

HO  Pine  Street  New  York  City 

Beware  of  cheap  imitations  made  from  Tar. 


A  SIMPLICITY  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

PRFE  Ail  TDIAI  to  any  man  who  requires  power  on 
iIIlC  v  la  I  niML  his  farm.  To  prove  that  the  SIM¬ 
PLICITY  will  do  more  work  at  less  cost  In  less  time  than  any 
other  power  or  any  other  engine,  we  will  let  you  use  It  Hist,  and 
then  it  satisfied  you  can  pay  fer  it  on  our  easy  terms.  FRKK. 
TRIAL  PLAN,  catalogue  showing  engine  in  use,  Instruction  and 
experience  books,  all  sent  FRKK  to  those  who  write.  Address 

WESTERN  MALLEABLE  &  GREY  IRON  MFG 
CO.,  30  Chase  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Write 

to-day. 


Catalog 


with 


lull 


infor¬ 


mation 


Motslnger  Auto-Sparker 

Starts  ami  Runs 

Gas  Engines  without  Batteries-. 

Noother  machine  can  doit  successfully 
for  lack  of  original  patents  owned  by 
us.  No  twist  motion  in  our  drive 
No  l*?lt  or  switch  necessary.  N.» 
batteries  whatever,  for  make  ami 
break  or  jump-spark.  Water  ami 
dust-proof.  Fully  guaranteed. 

MOTSINGKR  DEVICE  M’F’G  CO. 
58  Main  Street  Pendleton,  Ind.  U.S.A. 


ADVANCE 

Gasoline  Engines. 

We  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  Gasoline 
Engines  for  farm 
ers.  If  you  want  to 
learn  about  the 
best  farm  gasoline 
engine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  write  to  Geo. 

»■.  Pohl  Mfg;. 

Vo.,  Vernon,  N.Y. 


CAPITAL 

GAS  &  GASOLINE 

ENGINES 


We  will  sell  a 
sample  3*-2  H.  P. 
engine  at  half  • 
price. 

C.  H.  A.  Disslnger  & 

400  Cherry  Street 

Wrightsville,  Penna 


r* 


$85‘  warranted  Til  Write  for  BOOk 

horse  power  gasoline  anti  hpeCiai 
engine  which  >ve  ship  Oder 

everywhere,  fiuuranleed  to  develop 

3LJ  horse  power  and  to  work  right  in  any  climate.  No 
engine  uses  less  fuel;  beLter  ttian  many  engines  costing 
nearly  twice  as  much.  We  sell  on  credit  no  matter  where 
you  live  and  will  make  you  a  special  time  offer.  Write  us 
for  catalogue  and  we  will  tell  you  how  wo  make  lowest 
price  in  America  ou  Engines. 

CALDWELL-HALLOWELL  CO. 

Sll  THIRD  STREET  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Credit  is 
Good 


Write  for  Book 
and  Special 
Offer 


Vol.  LXV.  Mo.  2935. 
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A  TALK  ABOUT  SHEEP . 

A  Conservative  View  of  the  Induslry. 

Men  in  many  respects  are  like  sheep,  which  will  re¬ 
main  contented  in  rather  poor  pasture  for  a  long  time, 
but  let  one  get  through  the  fence  into  another  field,  and 
no  matter  what  is  on  the  other  side,  the  whole  flock  will 
follow,  even  though  they  leave  considerable  wool  stick¬ 
ing  to  the  rough  and  untried  places.  Sometimes  there 
will  be  a  broken  leg.  and  now  and  then  a  dead  sheep  as 
a  result  of  the  mad  rush.  Farmers  have  let  the  sheep 
go  off  the  farms,  for  various  reasons,  and  have  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  the  returns  from  unprofitable 
cows,  or  from  fields  increasing  in  weeds  and  decreas¬ 
ing  in  fertility.  Now  that  sheep  have  begun  to  boom, 
and  wool  is  bringing  fair  and  mutton  high  prices,  and 
those  who  have  had  sheep  to  sell  have  made  money, 
there  is  beginning  to  be  a  rush  into  the  sheep  business 
not  at  all  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  sheep  into  a  new 
field.  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
sheep  coming  back  to  the 
farms,  for  I  believe  they  are 
and  will  be,  as  they  always 
have  been  a  source  of  profit. 

I  would  encourage  rather 
than  discourage  sheep  keep¬ 
ing,  yet  it  has  been  im¬ 
pressed  on  my  mind  this 
Winter  that  there  should  be 
a  danger  signal  hoisted.  There 
is  always  danger  at  any  time 
in  going  into  any  new  enter¬ 
prise,  particularly  when  such 
enterprise  is  on  the  crest  of 
the  wave.  With  mutton 
lambs  selling  by  the  carload 
at  over  $8.50  per  100,  as  they 
have  done  this  Winter,  that 
surely  means  the  top  price; 
that  is  too  high  in  comparison 
with  other  things  to  be  per¬ 
manent.  Such  prices  for  mut¬ 
ton  mean  high  prices  for 
store  sheep.  Last  November 
I  sold  the  cull  ewes  out  of 
my  flock,  right  off  the  grass, 
in  the  New  York  market  for 
better  than  $5  per  head.  One 
can  easily  see  where  this 
brings  good  breeding  stock. 

Buying  at  these  high  prices, 
one  must  have  such  continue, 
and  have  the  best  of  success 
all  along  the  line  to  make 
any  money.  The  decline  in 
price  of  over  $1  per  100  at 
a  time  when  the  tendency  is  usually  upward  shows 
that  prices  were  too  high.  One  who  has  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  with  sheep  cannot  expect  the  best  of  success 
until  he  has  learned  the  business.  Under  present  con¬ 
ditions  education  is  likely  to  be  costly.  Again,  one 
whose  experience  with  sheep  was  confined  to  the  fine 
wool  breeds  of  a  generation  ago,  and  who  now  starts 
in — as  most  do — with  the  English  mutton  breeds,  will 
probably  meet  with  a  greater  failure  than  he  who  had 
no  knowledge  of  sheep  at  all ;  because  he  will  be  apt 
to  give  the  same  sort  of  care  (?)  to  these  as  he  gave 
the  fine  wools ;  the  mutton  sheep  must  be  looked  after 
much  more  closely  and  be  better  fed. 

I  have  never  known  of  so  many  complaints  about 
the  various  ills  that  sheep  are  heir  to  than  during  the 
past  season.  I  know  of  no  climatic  conditions  or  other 
reasons  that  would  produce  this  state  of  things.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  trouble  results  from 
a  lack  of  knowledge  of  a  comparatively  new  business. 
What  do  I  advise?  That  with  sheep,  as  with  every¬ 
thing  else,  we  should  make  haste  slowly.  A  healthy 


growth  is  always  a  slow  one.  It  takes  but  a  short 
time  for  a  willow  to  become  a  large  tree,  and  it  is  of 
little  value  then.  An  oak  may  be  30  years  in  reaching 
the  same  size,  but  it  has  a  value  that  will  repay  the 
waiting.  Know  what  is  wanted  before  starting  in.  such 
as  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  to  be  kept;  the 
breed  best  for  this  purpose ;  the  land  on  which  they  are 
to  pasture,  and  the  kind  of  feed  and  care  they  should 
have.  These  things  can  all  be  learned  by  studying  the 
methods  of  some  successful  neighbor  and  by  reading 
some  up-to-date  works  on  the  subject,  such  as  “Sheep 
Farming  in  America,”  by  “Joe”  Wing,  a  most  prac¬ 
tical  work  written  by  a  practical  and  successful  shep¬ 
herd.  Don’t  pay  extravagant  prices  for  sheep  for  the 
sake  of  having  them.  If  one  cannot  buy  as  many  as 
he  would  like  at  a  fair  value,  then  buy  a  less  number 
and  grow  up  a  flock.  Don’t  get  discouraged  by  a  few 
losses  or  failures,  or  by  a  drop  in  prices.  One  who 
is  always  changing  from  one  thing  to  another,  with 


every  up  or  down  in  prices,  is  generally  out  too  soon 
and  in  too  late.  Then  with  intelligent  care  and  abund¬ 
ance  of  good  feed  one  should  be  reasonably  sure  of  a 
moderate  profit  from  the  start. 

What  of  the  outlook  for  the  industry?  Excellent. 
The  last  census  shows,  and  they  who  have  been  on  the 
ground  tell  us,  that  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  on  the  ranges,  is  annually  growing 
less.  In  many  cases  the  sheep  have  followed  the  cattle, 
and  after  they  have  eaten  what  the  cattle  left  and 
trodden  the  roots  into  the  damp  ground  there  is  no  more 
pasture  for  anything.  The  population  is  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing,  particularly  in  the  cities.  With  good  in¬ 
comes  people  are  eating  more  meat ;  the  increased 
price  of  beef  and  improved  quality  of  mutton  mean 
a  growing  consumption  of  the  latter.  I  see  no  reason 
why  mutton  should  not  bring  good — not  high — prices 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  Wool  is  bringing  a  good 
price,  and  likely  to  continue  at  such.  I  have  it  on 
good  authority  that  one-half  of  this  season’s  clip  of 
wool  is  engaged  while  yet  on  the  sheep’s  backs.  The 


price  in  the  ,East  for  the  medium  wools  seems  likely 
to  be  about  30  cents,  as  it  was  a  year  ago,  all  good 
healthy  signs.  No  shepherds  are  likely  to  have  a  sur¬ 
plus  large  enough  to  establish  libraries  to  unload  their 
accumulations;  but  they  should  be  able,  if  they  con¬ 
servatively  and  intelligently  carry  on  their  business,  to 
have  enough  to  educate  their  children  and  now  and 
then  to  buy  a  book  for  themselves.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  rush  into  the  business  without  knowledge 
and  pay  high  prices  for  their  stock,  they  will  be  able 
to  die  poor,  without  any  effort  to  dispose  of  their 
wealth  in  any  philanthropic  way. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


MELONS  ON  LIGHT  SANDY  SOIL. 

The  first  crop  of  watermelons  I  ever  raised  was  30 
years  ago  on  just  such  soil  as  I.  W.  A.  describes  on 
page  285.  I  had  sold  the  piece  of  land  to  a  speculator. 

After  he  had  bought  the  land 
he  proposed  I  should  plant  it 
in  watermelons.  He  would 
furnish  all  the  manure  I 
asked  for.  Being  a  new  crop 

I  questioned  every  water¬ 
melon  raiser  I  came  across, 
and  finally  settled  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  I  turned  everything 
under  with  a  three-horse  plow 
12  inches  deep,  and  let  it  lie 
till  Spring;  when  harrowed 
and  put  in  condition  made 
the  hills  11  feet  apart.  My 
partner  wanted  them  12,  so 

II  was  a  compromise,  I  laid 
off  the  rows  with  a  two-horse 
plow,  two  bouts  to  the  row, 
as  deep  as  I  could  plow,  then 
cleaned  out  the  hill  as  deeply 
as  I  could  with  the  hoe.  I 
had  well  rotted  stable  manure 
two  years  old.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  I  put  four  ounces 
of  Peruvian  guano  and  one- 
half  bushel  of  the  manure; 
covered  the  manure  over,  let 
it  stand  for  five  or  six  days. 

I  then  made  the  hills  and 
planted  about  five  seeds  every 
six  days  three  times.  I  got  a 
perfect  stand ;  when  they  had 
about  four  leaves  I  noticed 
the  squash  bug  on  them.  I 
at  once  gave  them  a  dusting 
with  land  plaster  with  a  slight 
touch  of  Paris-green  in  it  and 

I  saw  no  more  bugs  or  insects  of  any  kind.  I  never  saw 
a  more  rapid  growth,  nor  better  weather  for  melons. 
When  the  crop  matured  people  came  from  far  and  near 
to  see  it.  The  first  cutting  I  got  6,500,  for  which  I  had 
chartered  a  vessel  carrying  9,000 ;  0,500  was  all  she  could 
take.  There  were  over  200  that  would  weigh  from  65  to 
75  pounds  each,  some  of  which  sold  at  wholesale  in  New 
York  at  $S0  a  hundred.  I  have  never  seen  a  crop  like 
it  since.  My  partner  paid  for  the  land  on  this  shipment 
after  deducting  all  expenses  and  $24  besides.  e.  b.  d. 

Suffolk,  Va.  _ 

A  RURAL  MAGAZINE  CLUB. 

The  Rural  Magazine  Club  was  organized  five  years 
ago  with  11  members  and,  as  stated  in  its  by-laws, 
“Its  object  is  to  promote  the  mental  and  social  welfare 
of  its  members  by  the  circulation  of  good  literature 
and  by  occasional  discussions  of  current  topics.”  Its 
officers  consist  of  a  president  and  secretary,  the  duty 
of  the  secretary  being  to  keep  the  records  of  the  club, 
carry  on  its  correspondence  and  have  charge  of  the 
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circulation  of  the  magazines.  The  annual  meeting  is 
held  the  first  Monday  in  March.  At  that  meeting  it  is 
decided  what  magazines  shall  be  taken  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  secretary  then  sends  this  list  of  magazines 
to  several  subscription  agencies,  and  the  lowest  price 
quoted  plus  the  cost  of  printing  the  circulation  slips, 
incidentals,  etc.,  is  raised  by  an  assessment  on  the 
members.  The  magazines  are  all  sent  by  the  publishers 
to  the  secretary,  who  pastes  a  circulation  slip  in  each 
one,  and  the  first  Saturday  in  the  month  sends  each 
member  one  of  the  magazines,  it  having  been  previously 
decided  with  whom  each  magazine  is  to  start.  These 
are  kept  until  the  following  Saturday,  when  each  mem¬ 
ber  passes  his  magazine  to  the  next  one  named  on  the 
circulation  slip.  I  his  is  done  until  the  magazine  has 
been  passed  to  each  member  in  the  club,  when  it  is 
returned  to  the  secretary.  1  hey  are  then  given  to  some 
charitable  institution  or  divided  among  the  members. 
By  following  the  above  directions  each  member  has  the 
reading  of  two  and  sometimes  three  magazines  each 
week.  We  are  this  year  taking  15  periodicals,  viz.. 
Harper’s  Weekly,  Scribner’s,  Munsey’s,  American  Illus¬ 
trated,  New  Idea,  Red  Book,  Metropolitan,  Strand, 
World’s  Work,  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Farming,  Mc¬ 
Clure’s,  Everybody’s,  Country  Life  in  America  and 
Argosy.  T  he  total  cost  of  the  above  named  magazines 
for  one  year  is  nearly  $25.  Each  member  of  our  club 
has  the  reading  of  these  magazines  (180  during  the 
year)  at  a  cost  of  only  $1.50,  that  amount  being  the 
annual  assessment  for  the  current  year.  I  might  men¬ 
tion  here  the  social  part  of  the  club,  which  consists  of 
an  occasional  gathering  where  an  oyster  supper,  games, 
etc.,  are  enjoyed  by  all.  The  club,  which  was  started 
as  an  experiment,  has  grown  in  favor  and  also  in  num¬ 
bers,  we  now  having  17  members,  all  of  whom  are  very 
much  pleased,  with  this  method  of  getting  a  large 
amount  of  good  literature  at  a  very  low  cost. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. _  e.  l.  clark. 

ROAD  WORKING  IN  NEBRASKA. 

On  page  236  I  see  a  paragraph  on  good  roads,  and  a 
project  started  to  put  in  operation  the  so-called  King 
method  of  improving  the  roads  in  your  State.  As  I 
have  been  road  supervisor  in  this  locality,  and  have  used 
this  simple  method  of  improving  our  bottom  roads,  I 
will  give  you  a  short  sketch  of  this  excellent  method. 
As  the  road  drag  does  not  give  satisfaction  on  level 
roads,  it  is  most  essential  to  grade  roads,  so  as  to  give 
a  good  drain  from  center  to  ditch.  Remove  all  rocks 
and  roots  possible,  and  see  that  water  does  not  stand 
in  ditches  more  than  is  necessary,  on  account  of  not 
being  able  to  drain  them.  After  every  rain,  as  soon  as 
ground  is  crumbly,  hitch  up  to  drag,  stand  it  so  as  to 
work  dirt  toward  center  of  road,  and  you  will  soon  see 
a  difference  in  the  roads;  they  will  not  get  as  muddy, 
or  be  cut  up  as  badly  as  before. 

As  to  the  construction  of  drag,  which  must  be  made 
of  good  strong  material,  it  requires  2  planks  3  x  6,  6 
feet  long  marked  1  in  diagram ;  2  pieces  of  4  x  4,  3  feet 
long,  2,  2  iron  rods  with  bur,  3,  one  steel  plate  three 
inches  wide,  sharpened  and  bolted  on  front  plank  slant¬ 


ing  slightly  forward,  4,  one  heavy  log-chain,  straight  link, 
5,  10  feet  long,  and  bolted  on  front  plank;  one  adjust¬ 
able  ring  on  chain  to  fasten  doubletree,  6.  Always 
hitch  four  horses  to  drag  if  you  wish  to  do  good  work. 
Nail  boards  across  drag  on  4  x  4  so  a  common  farm 
wagon  seat  can  be  fastened  on  for  the  drivers  to  ride, 
or  if  the  drivers  prefer  to  walk  place  some  other  weight 
on  drag.  If  drag  should  slide  toward  ditch  adjust  link 
on  chain,  so  as  to  run  more  level,  and  if  it  does  not 
deliver  dirt  to  center  slant  it  until  it  does. 

Nebraska.  L.  a.  albertin. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  a  recent  issue  we  stated  that  Clark 
Allis  of  Medina,  N.  Y.,  is  interested  in  the  King  drag 
system  of  smoothing  the  road.  Mr.  Allis  has  received 
quite  a  number  of  letters  from  farmers  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  roads.  Among  others  is  the  following  from 
Iowa : 

I  notice  that  you  are  interested  in  the  King  road  drag, 
and  contemplate  sending  for  Mr.  King  to  make  a  practical 
demonstration  of  his  implement.  I  suggest  that  if  you  will 
put  the  $50  it  will  cost  you  to  get  Mr.  King,  into  well-made 
drags  and  distribute  them  over  your  township,  the  problem 
will  be  solved.  Anyone  who  can  drive  a  team  can  use  the 
drag  successfully.  In  our  State  the  King  road  drag  has 
been  made  an  “official”  implement,  and  town  trustees  are 
authorized  to  pay  farmers  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  mile 
for  each  round  trip  with  a  drag.  m.  j.  graham. 

We  understand  that  some  of  these  drags  have  been 
made  and  used  in  western  New  York,  and  that  they 
are  very  satisfactory. 


REPORT  OF  A  POTATO  CROP. 

On  May  1  and  2.  1905,  we  seeded  280  square  rods,  or 
1M  acre  of  well-prepared  soil  to  potatoes.  We  planted 
two  bushels  of  White  Mammoth  and  11  bushels  each 
of  Carman  No.  3  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  making  in 
all  24  bushels  seed.  The  plot  had  been  a  heavy  clover 
sod  in  1904,  yielding  two  good  crops  of  hay.  Immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  harvesting  of  the  second  crop  the 


BROWNIE  AND  MAJOR  AT  HOrE  FARM.  Fig.  145. 

plot  was  heavily  manured.  This,  together  with  the 
Fall  growth,  made  a  heavy  coat  of  humus  which  was 
plowed  under  on  March  27,  1905.  We  used  a  Syra¬ 
cuse  swivel  plow  and  let  it  down,  going  possibly  10 
inches  deep.  By  plowing  thus  early  we  hoped  that  all 
this  humus  would  become  incorporated  with  the  soil 
by  the  time  the  tubers  would  be  ready  to  call  upon  it. 
We  believe  it  had,  as  the  report  will  show.  The  seed 
was  carefully  selected  and  all  given  the  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  treatment  to  destroy  all  scab  germs.  We  had 
given  the  soil  thorough  aeration  and  frequent  drag¬ 
gings  from  the  time  of  plowing  up  till  planting,  with 
the  object  of  having  as  nearly  a  perfect  seed  bed  as 


possible,  and  to  make  available  an  abundance  of  plant 
food.  At  planting  time  we  used  a  homemade  marker, 
making  two  rows  at  a  time,  exactly  three  feet  apart,  and 
going  fully  six  inches  deep.  You  see  we  kept  above 
the  manure  so  that  the  seed  would  not  come  in  direct 
touch  with  it,  but  sufficiently  near  to  get  its  full  benefit. 
The  seed  was  cut  two  eyes  to  the  piece,  and  planted 
as  nearly  as  possible  15  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  two 
pieces  to  the  place.  We  covered  about  three  inches 
deep.  The  planting  was  followed  by  a  shower,  which 
somewhat  crusted  the  ground.  This  was  broken  with 
the  weeder  the  next  day,  and  frequently  stirred  there¬ 
after  with  the  same  tool  until  May  27,  when  one  could 
see,  with  fair  distinctness,  the  plants  from  one  end  of 
the  row  to  the  other.  Regular  stirring  of  the  surface 
followed  throughout  the  growing  season,  the  last  one 
when  the  tops  so  completely  covered  the  ground  that 


A  HANDY  SILAGE  CART.  Fig.  147 

we  used  “board  wings”  on  the  cultivator  to  push  them 
aside,  that  we  might  not  tear  them  too  much.  The  bugs 
troubling  us  somewhat,  we  used  Paris-green  twice, 
mixed  dry  with  white  middlings,  and  applied  in  dust 
form.  We  sprayed  twice  with  Bordeaux  to  offset  blight. 
The  crop  was  dug  September  8,  9  and  13. 

The  White  Mammoth  scabbed  so  badly  that  we  made 
no  attempt  to  market  them.  Carman  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  were  as  nearly  a  full  crop  as  we  have  ever 
raised.  The  seeding  was  extremely  heavy,  which  we 
thought  justifiable  on  account  of  the  prime  condition 
of  the  soil.  At  this  date,  March  22,  we  can  deter¬ 
mine  exactly  the  financial  side  of  the  operation.  We 


have  sold,  after  having  had  sufficient  for  home  use  in 
a  family  of  five  $250.58  worth.  Of  these  none  save  12 
bushels  were  moved  more  than  one  mile.  We  still  have 
26  bushels  for  seed  and  plenty  of  eatable  ones  left  to 
do  us  until  the  new  crop  comes  in.  The  first  100 
bushels  were  sold  November  1  at  50  cents  per  measured 
bushel;  the  second  hundred  on  November  10  at  62 y2 
cents  per  bushel;  the  third  hundred  on  November  12 
at  75  cents,  and  all  the  remainder  at  75  cents.  Since 
we  still  have  at  least  35  bushels  on  hand,  which  are 
worth  at  least  $25,  we  look  upon  the  crop  as  having 
been  a  profitable  one.  w.  m.  patton. 

Armstrong  Co.,  Pa. _ 

BARN  PLAN  AND  SILAGE  CART. 

I  have  seen  in  The  R.  N.-Y  several  plans  of  farm 
barns.  I  have  one  I  like  quite  well  I  built  three  years 
ago,  shown  in  Fig.  146.  It  is  32  by  78  feet  on  the  wall. 
I  can  stanchion  34  cows  on  the  two  sides  of  the  alley. 
1  he  basement  is  where  I  water  my  cattle  in  the  Win¬ 
ter.  I  have  a  pen  in  there  where  I  let  my  cows  a  few 
days  before  freshening.  From  the  alley-way  to  the 
silo  is  a  cement  bottom.  My  silo  is  a  Green  Mountain, 
and  a  good  one,  18  x  26.  Over  the  door  where  I  go  to 
the  silo,  on  each  side  I  built  a  grain  box,  one  for  bran 
and  the  other  for  middlings;  thev  hold  one  ton  each. 

I  put  a  chute  at  the  bottom,  pull  a  slide,  and  I  can 
draw  it  all  out.  I  use  a  cart  to  feed  my  stock  their 
silage,  as  shown  in  Fig.  147;  it  will  hold  enough  silage 
to  feed  25  head  two  feeds.  On  the  floor  above  the 
stable  I  have  a  good  large  bay,  20  x  32;  barn  floor, 
16  x  32;  wagon  room,  22  x  32,  and  a  horse  stable, 
20  x  32;  with  two  box  stalls  and  four  other  common 
stalls.  R.  D.  in  plan  are  rolling  doors.  There  are  two 
windows  on  the  east  end  of  the  barn  floor  that  do  not 
show  in  this  cut.  Over  the  wagon  room  and  horse 
stable  I  have  space  for  hay;  I  also  have  a  grain  box 
which  holds  350  bushels  of  oats,  with  two  spouts  which 
lead  down  into  the  stable.  I  have  nine-foot  posts  in 
the  basement  and  18-foot  on  the  next  floor.  There  is 
a  good  wall  on  the  west  side  and  north  end  to  the  dou¬ 
ble  door,  and  on  the  east  side  and  south  end  it  is  double 
boarded,  with  tarred  paper  between;  on  the  next  floor 
it  is  double  boarded  from  the  barn  floor  to  the  north 
end,  also  the  north  end  and  east  side  to  the  door  on 
the  east  side.  I  put  tarred  paper  between  the  upper 
floors  to  prevent  any  hayseed  from  dropping  down.  The 
horse  manure  is  put  into  the  basement,  and  we  use  it 
in  the  gutter  each  day.  I  use  one  of  the  Cherry  manure 
carriers ;  they  work  finely.  L.  E.  avery. 

Vermont. 

THE  VALUE  OF  HUMUS. 

Recently  I  attended  a  farmer’s  institute  in  which  one  of 
the  speakers  had  for  his  subject,  “Humus,  Soil  Bacteria  and 
Tillage.”  I  cannot  give  here  his  entire  lecture;  but  he 
made  one  statement  upon  which  I  would  like  the  Hope  Farm 
man’s  opinion,  viz.,  that  we  have  all  the  mineral  elements 
of  plant,  food  in  our  soils  that  we  shall  ever  need  if  we 
keep  plenty  of  humus  in  them.  No  need  of  applying  any 
commercial  fertilizers  at  all.  And  by  applying  more 
plant  food  for  a  given  crop  than  that  crop  can  make  use 
of  we  lose  the  plant  food  not  taken  up  by  that  crop,  by  its 
reverting  into  insoluble  compounds  which  future  crops  can¬ 
not  utilize.  That  is,  by  applying  15  or  20  loads  of  manure 
per  acre,  we  apply  a  great  deal  more  plant  food  than  the 
following  crop  can  make  use  of,  and  consequently  we  would 
lose  what  that  crop  could  not  use.  He  said  he  only  ap¬ 
plied  three  to  four  loads  per  acre,  applied  with  manure 
spreader.  Now  I  have  no  manure  spreader,  and  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  to  spread  with  fork  three  or  four 
loads  evenlv  over  an  acre.  I  believe  we  can  all  agree  with 
him  that  humus  is  an  important  factor  in  the  most  profit¬ 
able  cultivation  of  our  soils.  But  is  it  everything?  This 
is  a  broad  statement.  If  his  statements  are  correct,  then  I 
have  been  throwing  away  tons  and  tons  of  manure,  and 
commercial  fertilizers.  I  would  like  to  have  this  discussed 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  s.  B.  f. 

Ohio. 

We  think  this  man,  like  some  other  institute  speakers, 
rode  a  very  good  hobby  too  far.  Some  of  these  speak¬ 
ers  are  very  much  in  earnest,  and  want  to  drive  an 
important  point  home.  They  sometimes  make  very 
strong  statements — forgetting  that  others  who  have  not 
fully  studied  the  matter  out  cannot  apply  what  they  say. 
Humus  is  of  very  great  importance  to  the  soil,  but  it 
is  not  the  whole  story.  Most  soils  contain  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  plant  food,  but  it  is  locked  up  in  such  forms 
that  it  can  be  made  only  slowly  available.  There  are 
swamps  so  rich  in  humus  that  they  analyze  nearly  as 
well  as  manure,  yet  you  cannot  make  them  productive 
by  plowing  in  more  humus.  A  dressing  of  lime  or 
potash  will  make  crops  grow  there.  The  action  of 
humus  in  decaying  does  set  free  some  plant  food — more 
in  some  soils  than  in  others,  but  we  think  its  chief  value 
lies  in  fitting  the  soil  so  that  it  will  hold  moisture  better 
and  admit  air  and  sunshine.  It  seems  to  us  nonsense 
to  say  that  plant  food  unused  by  a  crop  reverts  into 
unsoluble  forms.  Take  the  case  of  ground  bone.  It 
becomes  more  and  more  available  as  it  remains  in  the 
ground  and  decays.  A  fair  share  of  farm  manures  is 
not  at.  once  available.  Some  of  it  decays  slowly  and 
thus  gives  up  its  plant  food.  If  a  heavy  coat  of  manure 
is  put  on  a  sod  and  all  plowed  under  for  corn,  when 
the  corn  is  cut  a  fair  share  of  that  manure  will  still  be 
available.  If  rye  or  clover  be  seeded  in  the  corn  little 
if  any  of  this  plant  food  will  be  wasted.  We  consider 
it  better  farming  whenever  possible  to  overfeed  a  crop 
and  follow  at  once  with  another  rather  than  to  under¬ 
feed  both.  We  shall  not  follow  this  man’s  plan,  but 
shall  continue  to  manure  heavily  and  add  fertilizer. 
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RADICAL  VIEWS  ON  SEED  CORN . 

.  Many  things  taught  and  practiceed  at  this  time  are 
not  consistent,  and  must  very  naturally  rotate  against 
the  success  of  our  future  corn  culture.  Corn  growers 
have  always  aimed  to  grow  large  ears,  and  usually 
large  ears  demand  large  stalks,  and  both  insist  on 
having  good  ground  to  grow  in,  which  is  virtually  con¬ 
sistent.  But  the  inconsistency  lies  very  often  on  the 
part  of  the  grower  in  trying  to  make  the  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  do  more  than  is  possible  in  thin,  rather  unpro¬ 
ductive  soil,  and  varieties  of  corn  that  require  long 
seasons  to  grow  and  mature  in.  While  l  have  been 
in  the  cornfields  of  eastern  Ohio  ever  since  the  year 
1859,  when  the  frost  killed  both  wheat  and  corn  dead 
as  a  stone  June  5  I  am  yet  unable  to  diagnose  some 
things  attendant  with  the  growth  and  development  of 
a  crop  of  corn.  Experience  teaches  me  that  the  large 
bulky  chaffy  ear  is  not  desirable  for  seed.  Usually 
such  ears  have  grown  under  conditions  that  have 
forced  this  large  growth  of  ear  by  being  well  apart 
from  other  stalks,  but  when  planted  say  three  stalks 
in  the  hill  cannot,  nor  will  not,  develop  into  nearly  so 
large  an  ear  as  the  parent  one,  and  at  the  same  time 
partake  of  the  chaffiness  of  its  ancestry.  For  years  it 
has  been  our  method  to  cling  closely  to  average  points 
in  selecting  for  ears  to  plant,  and  we  have  found  it 
pays.  Varieties  that  grow  late  and  become  bulky  must 
be  cut  quite  green,  then  husked  late,  and  must  be  dried 
out  by  artificial  heat,  and  they  cannot  be  relied  on  for 
permanent  cvery-year  yields  of  safely  matured  ears. 
The  eye  is  the  safest  guide  in  the  selection  of  ears 
for  seed.  Several  things  appeal  so  forcibly  to  looks 
that  one  cannot  get  everything  to  figure  together  so  as 
to  secure  largeness  and  perfection  at  the 
same  time. 

If  I  have  ears  that  weigh  one  pound 
each  and  plant  the  grain  from  them  hop¬ 
ing  to  get  three  stalks  and  ears  of  the 
same  weight  on  each  stalk  for  every  3JA 
feet,  I  can  scarcely  expect  such  a  return, 
for  I  would  have  a  phenomenal  yield 
of  150  bushels  of  70-pound  corn,  and 
with  one  barren  stalk  or  only  two  in 
each  hill  100  bushels  per  acre,  or  50 
bushels  with  one  stalk  per  hill.  When  I 
read  the  past  year’s  report  that  the 
average  yield  in  the  States  was  a  little 
less  than  00  bushels,  I  resolve  that  there 
is  something  radically  wrong.  As  long 
as  corn  growers  persist  in  using  over¬ 
grown  ears  of  corn,  just  so  long  will 
they  produce  unsatisfactory  yields  and 
quality  in  their  annual  crops.  I  have 
found  this  true  in  a  long  line  of  work 
m  our  own  cornfields.  The  ear  of  corn 
that  will  measure  nine  to  10  inches  in 
length  and  has  16  rows  of  fair  average- 
sized  grains  on  it  with  broad  points  to 
insure  vigorous  germs,  and  will  weigh 
from  eight,  10,  12  ounces  per  ear,  is 
large  enough  to  work  on  for  a  first- 
class  crop  of  corn. 

It  is  average  the  grower  wants  to 
work  for,  not  a  few  large  ears  and  a 
number  of  small  ones.  I  have  found, 
by  selecting  average  ears  that  mature  every  year  in 
good  season,  that  I  get  an  increase  of  the  same  sized 
ears  and  a  safe  reduction  in  the  number  of  small  ones. 
Also,  I  find  that  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
yield  per  acre  as  these  conditions  occur.  For  these 
reasons  a  variety  of  corn  treated  in  this  way,  when 
planted  in  other  localities,  takes  good  care  of  itself 
under  either  adverse  or  favorable  conditions,  and  al¬ 
ways  gives  good  account  of  itself.  Corn  of  this  char¬ 
acter  does  not  need  artificial  heat  to  put  it  into  condi¬ 
tion  for  reliable  seed.  If  stored  where  a  current  of 
air  can  circulate  through  and  about  it  will  insure 
satisfactory  conditions  for  next  year’s  seed.  If  experi¬ 
ence  is  a  practical  teacher  constant  practice  has  taught 
me  that  this  is  true.  The  cause  of  poor  seed  comes 
from  imperfect  maturity  and  possible  fermentation 
from  excess  of  moisture  in  both  grain  and  cob,  or  such 
corn  being  full  of  moisture  in  hard  freezing  weather. 
Most  of  this  trouble  comes  from  greed  in  the  hands 
of  the  grower,  through  the  desire  to  get  big  yields  in 
bulky  ears,  resulting  in  many  cases  of  worse  than  use¬ 
less  seed.  The  stalk  doubtless  is  indicative  of  the  cob 
size  of  ears  of  corn,  but  the  number  and  size  of  blades 
are  surer  indications  of  the  ability  of  the  plant  to  ma¬ 
ture  the  ear  into  a  perfectly  rounded-out  ear.  I  do 
not  select  seed  that  will  give  too  large  a  stalk,  but 
rather  an  average  that  will  give  an  ear  that  the  blades 
will  fill  out  in  a  short  period  with  starches  and  sugars, 
and  force  out  the  excess  of  moisture  that  nature  in¬ 
tended  should  go  into  the  air  rather  than  into  the  crib. 
V  hen  we  understand  that  most  of  the  starches  are 
put  into  the  grain  at  the  closing-up  days  of  its  ma¬ 
turity,  then  will  we  do  better  in  the  selection  of  seed 
from  those  enterprising  plants  that  form  lots  of  broad, 
long  blades  ready  for  quick  work  when  the  sun’s  rays 


begin  to  slant  even  at  mid-day.  I  am  not  speaking 
now  of  corn  breeding.  The  theory  as  it  is  being  ex¬ 
pounded  is  all  right,  but  the  average  farmer  does  not 
need  to  expend  time  and  energy  at  it.  What  he  wants 
to  do  is  to  get  on  the  safe  side  in  selecting  seed  that 
will  insure  him  just  what  he  wants  to  get  out  of  it.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  farmers 
should  not  take  good  care  of  their  corn  for  seed;  not 
at  all,  but  I  do  want  to  force  upon  them  the  idea  of 
growing  a  line  of  corn  that  will  grow  and  mature  in 
time  to  become  hard  and  sound  enough  so  that  it  will 
stand  any  amount  of  freezing,  yet  grow  as  good  as  the 
best.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  fully  matured  corn 
has  withstood  300  degrees  of  cold  in  liquid  air  and 
germinated  just  as  well  as  that  which  had  never  been 
exposed  to  a  freeze. 

I  have  been  raising  corn  for  27  years  on  this  farm, 
and  never  have  I  failed  to  get  our  corn  to  germinate, 
and  our  seed  is  simply  air-dried,  and  while  kept  dry  is 
never  put  into  warm  quarters.  There  is  little  common 
sense  in  testing  corn  for  germination  by  the  usual 
method  where  seed  is  exposed  to  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  when  much  of  the  same  seed  exposed  to 
the  cold  wet  inclemencies  of  the  weather  and  soil  that 
many  times  occur  in  planting  season  would  not  germi¬ 
nate.  I  long  ago  ceased  the  germinating  test,  but  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  eye  in  selecting  ears,  both  for  vigor  and 
yield  and  have  always  come  out  on  the  safe  side.  I 
am  aware  that  what  this  article  contains  is  much  of  it 
adverse  to  what  is  commonly  being  taught  regarding 
the  science  of  selection  of  seed  corn,  and  doubtless 
will  be  severely  criticised.  But  the  stuff  is  on  hand  to 
prove  for  itself,  for  I  grow  corn,  not  the  class  that  has 
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to  be  jollied  and  caressed  from  start  to  finish  to  get  it 
to  grow  and  mature,  but  solid  sound  ears  that  weigh 
Well.  GEO.  E.  SCOTT. 

Ohio. 


COSGROVE'S  MARCH  POULTRY  REPORT. 

March  1. — Received  check  to-day  for  720  eggs  to  set. 
March  2  my  small  incubator  hatched  47  chicks;  16  eggs 
had  chicks  in  ready  to  hatch,  but  dead  in  the  shell. 
This  poor  hatch  is  partly  my  fault,  as  I  went  to  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  the  machine.  I  cut  out  the  strawboard 
lining  of  the  bottom  and  bored  a  dozen  three-quarter- 
inch  holes  through  the  bottom  boards,  then  stopped  up 
the  slots  that  let  the  air  back  to  the  heater,  expecting 
the  vitiated  air  to  go  out  through  the  holes  I  had  bored. 
As  the  latest  style  of  this  machine  has  the  bottom 
hinged  at  one  side  so  the  whole  bottom  can  drop  down, 
I  thought  I  was  on  the  right  track,  but  the  hatch  does 
not  look  like  it.  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  such 
hatches  out  of  incubators  as  the  catalogues  report ; 
50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  fertile  eggs  is  all  I  can  average. 
With  me  the  hen  beats  the  machine  every  time. 

March  7.-1,309  eggs  laid  this  week,  a  gain  of  168  over 
last  week.  I  am  using  animal  meal  now  in  the  mash, 
instead  of  beef  scraps,  also  putting  in  two  quarts  of 
fine  charcoal.  The  bowel  trouble  has  disappeared,  and 
the  increased  egg  yield  and  the  bright  red  heads  of 
the  fowls  show  that  the  feeding  is  all  right.  I  am 
using  a  large  quantity  of  the  cut  rowen  hay  in  the 
mash,  so  that  it  is  about  half  hay.  Once  in  four  or 
five  days  I  boil  10  to  12  quarts  of  small  potatoes,  mash 
while  hot,  stir  in  salt  and  animal  meal,  pour  in  a  pail 
of  warm  skim-milk,  and  use  enough  middlings,  corn- 
meal  and  bran  to  make  it  dry  and  crumbly.  Omit  the 
hay  when  using  the  potatoes. 


March  14. — 1,430  eggs  received  this  week,  a  gain  of 
111  over  last  week;  233  eggs  laid  on  the  12th  is  the  top 
notch  to  date.  I  his  has  been  a  disagreeable  week, 
cloudy,  rain,  snow,  no  sunshine  to  speak  of,  culminating 
to-day  (March  15)  in  what  looks  as  if  it  would  be  the 
biggest  snow  of  the  Winter.  It  has  snowed  all  day, 
a  fine  snow  dry  as  sand;  thermometer  12  below  freez¬ 
ing  point.  Eggs  for  hatching  have  to  be  collected  every 
two  hours;  have  brought  in  119  to-day.  We  had  two 
clear  days,  then  snow  again  every  day  until  the  21st; 
more  snow  on  the  ground  now  than  at  any  time  this 
Winter  and  a  heavy  crust  of  ice  on  the  snow.  I  just 
heard  that  a  friend  in  Tolland  turned  up  his  lamps  so 
high  to  keep  the  chicks  warm  on  the  day  of  the  big 
snow  that  he  burnt  up  the  brooder,  chicks,  brooder 
house  and  all;  and  another  friend  in  same  town  burnt 
up  two  brooders  and  chicks  in  same  way.  This  is 
tough  luck,  and  I  am  truly  sorry.  Two  of  my  first 
chicks  have  died ;  the  rest  are  lively  as  crickets  and 
growing  like  weeds.  After  feeding  hard-boiled  eggs 
and  rolled  oats  chopped  together  for  first  three  or  four 
days,  I  bake  a  cake  composed  of  two  quarts  each  corn- 
meal  and  bran,  one-half  pint  fine  charcoal,  a  teaspoon 
salt,  two  teaspoons  baking  soda;  dissolve  salt  and  soda 
in  enough  warm  water  to  wet  the  meal  and  bran  into 
a  rather  dry  mash,  then  bake  it  for  2x/2  hours.  This 
cake  is  not  sticky,  but  will  crumble  in  the  fingers,  and 
my  chicks  eat  it  greedily.  I  have  had  no  bowel  trouble 
among  them. 

March  21. — 1,399  eggs  laid  this  week,  21  less  than  last 
week,  but  quite  a  number  of  hens  arc  broody.  On  the 
19th  four  hens  hatched  27  chicks,  but  killed  five 
in  the  nests.  The  22  left  are  bright  and  smart. 

I  have  a  house  6  x  10  feet  I  purpose  for 
setters;  two  rows  of  nests  will  hold  15 
hens.  The  dry  earth  floor  makes  a  good 
dusting  place,  and  with  feed  and  water 
by  them,  and  no  laying  hens  to  dis¬ 
turb,  they  can  come  off  and  eat  and 
wallow  and  go  back  when  they  choose. 
They  do  not  always  go  back  on  their 
own  nests,  but  that  makes  no  difference ; 
as  long  as  all  the  eggs  are  covered  it  is 
all  right.  I  look  in  two  or  three  times 
a  day  to  see  that  two  hens  do  not  get  on 
the  same  nest,  and  leave  one  lot  of 
eggs  uncovered,  and  that  is  about  all 
the  care  needed  until  they  begin  to 
hatch.  As  fast  as  the  chicks  are  well 
dried  off  I  put  them  in  a  basket  and 
take  to  the  house,  because  I  find  if  a 
chick  gets  out  from  under  its  mother 
and  begins  to  peep,  it  disturbs  all  the 
other  hens ;  sometimes  two  or  three 
hens  will  leave  their  nests  to  go  to  see 
what  ails  that  chick.  So  it  is  quite 
important  where  a  lot  of  hens  are  sit¬ 
ting  in  same  room,  that  the  chicks 
should  be  removed  often  until  the  hatch 
is  over. 

March  31. — 1,975  eggs  in  the  last  10 
days,  making  6.093  laid  this  month. 
With  me  March  is  always  the  month  in 
which  the  greatest  number  of  eggs  is 
produced,  because  from  now  on  there 
will  be  a  constant  lugging  off  to  prison  of  broody  hens 
all  Summer  long,  to  break  them  up.  I  frequently  have 
40  to  50  at  a  time  shut  up.  If  we  could  only  get  a 
breed  as  good  for  eggs  and  market  as  the  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  that  wouldn’t  want  to  sit,  we  would  have  an 
ideal  fowl. 

Receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  month  have  been 
as  follows : 

Received  for  market  eggs — 210  dozens . $  44.10 

Received  for  eggs  to  set .  97.95 

Paid  for  grain .  41.70 


Net  profit  . $100.29 

Price  of  eggs  has  been  20,  21,  and  20  cents.  Some 
correspondents  have  asked  for  more  detail  as  to  kinds 
of  grain  fed,  quantities  and  prices: 

900  pounds  wheat . $  13.10 

000  pounds  cracked  corn .  6.20 

700  pounds  barley .  9.10 

16  pounds  oats .  6.70 

200  pounds  middlings .  2.28 

200  pounds  cornmeal .  2.07 

200  pounds  oyster  shells .  1.20 

50  pounds  animal  meal .  1.05 

Total  . $  41.76 

Tins  is  all  the  grain  bought,  but  not  all  the  grain  fed, 
as  there  was  bran  and  other  grain  on  hand  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  month,  as  part  of  the  above  will  be  left 
to  feed  out  in  April.  The  demand  for  eggs  to  set  has 
been  greater  than  usual  and  in  my  opinion  more  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  paid  to  poultry  matters  throughout  the 
country  than  ever  before.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 

Keep  after  them  ;  bad  fence  wire,  “express  robbers”  and 
the  rest  of  them.  I  just  received  a  small  package  of  seed 
corn  shipped  from  Punxsutawney  to  Brockwayviile,  about 
27  miles  on  main  line  railroad:  package  weighs  614  pounds; 
cost  20  cents:  expressage  30  cents!  Seventeen  years  ago  I 
had  a  Winchester  rifle  shipped  from  Boston.  Mass.,  to/' 
Ridgway.  Pa.  :  expressage  62  cents ;  quite  a  difference. 

Brockwayviile,  Pa.  j.  g.  w. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Mixed  Ashes  for  Mulching. 

J.  T).,  Foster,  O. — <1  burn  anthracite  coal 
in  the  sitting  room,  and  wood  in  the  other 
stoves.  Would  the  ashes  mixed  be  good  to 
put  around  trees  and  currant  bushes? 

Ans. — We  are  using  such  ashes  around 
currant  bushes  and  young  trees,  and  find 
them  very  useful.  There  is  not  much  fer¬ 
tility  in  them,  but  they  keep  down  weeds 
and  hold  moisture. 

Why  Did  the  Alfalfa  Fail  ? 

E.  A.  8.,  Heart  Lake,  Fa, — Last  Spring  I 
sowed  a  small  quantity  of  Alfalfa  seed.  It 
came  up  quickly,  and  looked  very  promising, 
when  at  about  eight  or  10  inches  high  it  sud¬ 
denly  stopped  growing,  turning  yellow,  and 
amounted  to  nothing.  The  soil  was  in  tine 
condition,  having  produced  big  strawberries 
the  season  previous.  My  daughter  has  met 
with  like  results  for  three  years  trying  to 
raise  sweet  peas.  Red  clover  does  well,  as 
does  Crimson,  but  we  cannot  get  Crimson 
through  the  Winter.  Can  you  suggest  why  the 
Alfalfa  and  sweet  peas  fail  to  grow? 

Ans. — All  we  can  do  is  to  guess  at  it. 
We  should  say  that  the  land  was  sour, 
but  the  fact  that  Red  clover  does  well 
does  not  show  it.  Most  likely  the  soil 
lacks  potash;  wood  ashes  or  muriate  of 
potash  may  help  it. 

What  One  Man  Can  Do. 

N.  F„  Waterfleld,  Mass. — How  many  acres 
ought  a  man  with  horses  and  all  of  the 
proper  tools,  take  care  of  during  the  season 
of  corn,  potatoes,  cabbage,  etc.?  I  do  not 
mean  from  sun  to  sun,  only  about  nine  hours 
per  day.  This  land  is  all  in  grass  now.  I 
mean  on  the  average ;  of  course  some  men 
would  take  care  of  twice  as  many  acres  as  an¬ 
other  would. 

Ans. — It  is  impossible  to  .give  a  definite 
answer.  Does  the  man  work  alone  on  a 
farm,  or  does  he  have  help  in  planting 
and  harvesting?  Are  there  several  men 
on  the  same  farm?  To  plow  and  fit  sod 
ground  for  potatoes  is  a  hard  job  for  one 
man.  With  a  potato  planter  he  could  cut, 
seed  and  plant  10  acres.  By  hand,  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  could  do  three  acres  well 
before  it  would  be  time  to  plow  for  corn. 
We  do  not  care  to  guess,  but  will  ask 
some  of  our  readers  to  tell  what  they 
have  done  single-handed. 

Apple  Pomace  Sours  Land. 

T.  E.  D.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.— The  Fail  of  1004 
I  put  about  60  loads  of  apple  pomace  on 
about  one-quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,  where  it 
has  lain  exposed  to  the  weather  ever  since. 
Last  Fall  I  covered  piece  with  about  the 
same  amount.  I  have  no  other  outlet  for  it. 
I  would  like  to  set  this  land  to  raspberries, 
blackberries  and  a  few  strawberries.  Can  you 
inform  me  what  I  would  better  do  with  it 
to  insure  against  killing  plants  with  the  sour 
land?  Three  years  ago  I  covered  a  patch 
about  four  inches  thick,  and  it  killed  some 
young  apple  and  plum  trees.  I  sowed  Alfalfa 
on  it,  and  it  was  so  sour  It  killed  out  a  lot 
of  the  young  plants.  The  next  year  it  seemed 
to  recover  itself,  and  I  had  a  nice  patch  of 
grass.  The  Timothy  came  up  voluntarily,  and 
I  never  saw  ranker  grass  grow  ;  it  was  about 
five  feet,  and  as  thick  as  could  stand.  After 
the  Timothy  was  taken  off  I  cut  a  nice  lot  of 
Alfalfa  later  in  season,  which  I  cured  for 
my  chickens. 

Ans. — We  should  not  use  fresh  saw¬ 
dust  or  apple  pomace  without  using  lime 
when  plowing.  The  pomace  often  makes 
a  fair  mulch  for  apple  trees,  but  when 
plowed  under  often  sours  the  land.  A 
ton  of  lime  put  on  after  plowing  and  har¬ 
rowed  in  will  help  sweeten  the  soil. 

Improving  Hill  Land. 

T.  B.  N.,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  piece 
of  land  on  a  hill  so  far  away  and  so  steep 
that  but  little  manure  ever  goes  there.  The 
soil  is  a  loam  with  a  slate  stone  subsoil ; 
soil  in  its  present  state  will  grow  good  oats, 
but  not  much  corn.  What  can  I  do  to  bring 
it  up  to  a  good  state  of  production  without 
manure?  I  shall  cover  this  Spring  with 
manure  and  plant  to  corn;  thought  of  sow¬ 
ing  clover  at  last  cultivation,  then  follow  a 
rotation  of  crops. 

Ans. — With  us  it  would  be  necessary 
to  use  some  fertilizer  and  green  crops  in 
order  to  make  such  soil  productive.  At 
x  the  last  cultivation  of  the  corn  we  should 

v  a  mixture  of  clover  and  Cow-horn 
turnip  seed.  Sow  the  seed  ahead  of  the 


cultivator  and  work  lightly  into  the  soil. 
You  do  not  say  what  rotation  of  crops 
you  will  follow.  We  should,  in  the 
Spring,  plow  under  the  clover  and  either 
plant  potatoes  with  at  least  800  pounds  of 
fertilizer  per  acre,  or  sow  oats  and  peas. 
As  soon  as  this  crop  was  cut  we  would 
work  up  the  ground  and  sow  cow  peas 
or  Soy  beans — plowing  them  under  late 
and  sowing  rye.  In  order  to  keep  up  the 
fertility  of  soil  without  using  manure  you 
must  keep  the  ground  covered  with  some 
crop  to  be  plowed  under,  and  use  a  fair 
quantity  of  fertilizer. 

Renovating  Old  Butter. 

B.  M.  D.j  Carmel,  N.  Y. — Can  you  give  me 
any  idea  of  how  I  should  proceed  to  restore, 
or  renovate,  some  butter  which  has  become 
tainted  and  strong  by  being  kept  too  long? 

AnS. — We  understand  that  “renovated” 
butter  is  prepared  about  as  follows :  1  he 
butter  to  be  made  over — usually  strong 
and  musty — is  heated  to  the  melting  point. 
This  heat  drives  off  most  of  the  bad  odors. 
If  this  melted  butter  were  to  be  cooled  in 
a  lump  it  would  be  like  grease — which  it 
really  is.  To  give  it  some  semblance  of 
“grain”  we  understand  that  it  is  run 
through  a  fine  screen  which  lets  it  fall 
in  small  drops  upon  cracked  ice.  The 
drerns,  suddenly  chilled  in  this  way,  appear 
somewhat  like  the  “grains”  of  freshly- 
made  butter. 

Starting  Alfalfa  in  Virginia. 

F.  D.  IF.,  Virginia. — I  am  thinking  of 
seeding  two  acres  to  Alfalfa,  and  would 
like  to  know  what  you  think  of  the  following 
plan :  About  one  year  ago  I  applied  two 
tons  of  good  stable  manure  i>e.r  acre,  and  am 
adding  two  tons  of  ashes  per  acre  at  present ; 
will  plow  as  soon  as  ground  gets  dry  enough 
and  apply  about  two  tons  of  sheep  manure 
per  acre,  and  harrow  in  well  with  a  disk 
harrow.  Then  will  plant  in  cow  peas  as 
early  as  possible  in  drills  about  214  feet 
apart,  and  cultivate  well  until  ready  for  hay. 
After  cutting  peas  for  hay  will  apply  two 
tons  more  of  ashes  per  acre,  and  disk  in 
with  harrow;  then  seed  to  Alfalfa.  The 
ground  consists  of  loamy,  dark  soil  for 
about  six  inches,  with  a  clay  subsoil,  and 
has  been  used  as  a  pasture  for  several  years. 
What  kind  of  fertilizer  would  you  use,  and 
how  much’  per  acre? 

Ans. — iWe  would  be  willing  to  seed 
to  Alfalfa  after  such  handling  of  the  soil 
without  any  more  fertilizer.  The  sheep 
manure  and  the  cow  peas  ought  to  give 
enough  nitrogen,  and  the  ashes  should 
provide  lime  and  potash.  Be  sure  to  fit 
the  soil  with  the  greatest  care,  and  have 
it  fine  and  mellow.  The  only  thing  we 
suggest  is  the  use  of  soil  from  some  field 
now  well  started  in  Alfalfa  or  the  use 
of  “cultures”  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  “inoculation”  is  a 
safeguard  on  many  new  soils. 

Grape  Notes. 

R.,  New  York. — I  have  a  neglected  vine¬ 
yard  in  which  the  grapes  rot  badly.  When 
and  how  shall  I  spray? 

Ans. — 'Clean  the  ground  of  leaves  and 
rubbish,  and  apply  copper  sulphate  solu¬ 
tion  before  buds  start  to  both  vines  and 
ground,  which  must  be  thoroughly,  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  fungus.  After  grapes 
get  the  size  of  buckshot  spray  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  and  repeat  twice  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  10  days  or  two  weeks,  according 
to  the  weather.  Give  good  cultivation, 
but  do  not  apply  stable  manure  or  nitro¬ 
genous  fertilizer.  Potash  and  bone  will 
give  strength  and  vigor. 

J.  (No  Address). — My  grapes  rot  every 
season.  How  shall  I  spray  and  how  fertilize 
in  order  to  save  them  ? 

Ans. — I  do  not  know  the  character  of 
the  soil,  its  treatment  and  what  fertiliza¬ 
tion  has  been  given  it.  To  my  mind  there 
is  a  lack  of  fertility,  making  the  vines  an 
easy  prey  to  the  rot  fungus,  which  will 
surely  kill  them  if  not  arrested.  If  these 
vines  can  be  sprayed  with  a  solution  of 
copper  sulphate,  six  pounds  to  50  gallons, 
before  the  buds  start,  it  would  help  to 
cleanse  them.  If  this  cannot  be  done  then 
spray  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  when 
the  grapes  are  well  out  of  bloom,  and 
twice  after  at  intervals  of  10  days  or  two 
weeks.  Prune  close  and  clean  the  ground 
of  all  leaves  and  rubbish,  and  keep  it 
clean.  Give,  a  dressing  of  wood  ashes,  or 
500  pounds  to  the  acre  of  a  good  ferti¬ 
lizer,  but  no  stable  manure. 

WALTER  F.  TABER. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


ONE 

QUART  OF 
money  returned. 


QTRAWRCRRIPC  from  each  plant 

O  I  nAYlDLIinlLO  guaranteed  or 
Send  for  my  catalogue. 

T.  O.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


Strawberry  Plants 


New  and  choice  vari- 
_  eties.  From  $1.25  per 

3000  up.  Send  for  my  new  catalogue  FREE  to-day. 

DAVID  RODWAY,  Hartly,  Delaware. 


Strawberries. 

Standard  varieties.  Excelsior,  Tennes¬ 
see,  Haverland,  Bubach,  Star,  Gandy, 
New  Home,  Dunlap  and  Parsons; 
greatest  assortment  in  America. 
Beaches,  Apple. Pear,  Plum  and  Cher¬ 
ry  trees.  New  Catalog  in  colors  Iroo. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 
Box  29  Berlin,  Md. 


25,000  Taylor  Blackberry  Plants. 

ALSO  20  OTHER  VARIETIES.  Catalog  free. 

W.  N.  SCARFF,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 


PDCPP  D  ACDDCDDV- Glood  strong  plants. 
UntUU  nAOrBtnnl  $5.00  per  thousand. 
E.  L.  ALBERTSON,  Hope,  New  Jersy. 


THE  BEST  RASPBERRY 

is  Plum  Farmer;  early,  large,  enor¬ 
mously  productive.  Catalog  of  rasp¬ 
berry,  strawberry  and  other  berry 
plants  free.  Write  for  it  NOW. 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box 620.  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


n/LUl  IAC  20  Kinds.  SI.  Awarded  GRAND 
UAIILIAO  PRIZE  at  St.  Louis,  GOLD  MEDAL  at 
Buffalo.  H.  F.  BURT.  Taunton,  Mass. 


UNSURPASSABLE  SEED  CORN,  improved 40 

years,  acclimated  anywhere.  $1,000  for  sample  of  better. 
We  want  farmers  raise  it  on  contract.  3  qts.  $1  postpaid,  or  send 
for  catalogue.  SQU ARK-PKAI.  SEED  COltN  FAKM,  Cook,  1st. 


P|||PPT  OH DII  Choice  Stowell’s Evergreen 
OVVCC  I  UUMV  $1.50  bushel;  also  Prideof 
the  North  and  Improved  Learning,  $1.00.  American 
grown  Alfalfa,  $10.00  Timothy,  $1.75. 

O.  W.  CLARK  &  SON,  Seedsmen,  Buffalo  N.  Y. 


STOWELL’S  EVERGKEEN  SWEET  CORN  SEED. 

A  No.  1  Quality,  85  to  100  per  cent.  good.  $1.75  per 
bushel,  bags  free.  A.  B.  CUMMINGS,  Akron,  N.  Y. 


NATIVE  EVERGREENS— Balsam  Fir,  Arbor 
Vitae,  American  Spruce.  6  to  12  in..  $4  per  1,000 
—5,000  for  $15;  White  Pine  and  Hemlock,  $5  per  1,000— 
5,000  for  $20.  Also,  Transplanted  Evergreens,  Fruit 
Trees  and  Ornamentals.  Write  for  Price  List 
MRS.  JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Yr. 


shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri¬ 
bution  to  planters. — Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


Wc  make 
specialty  of 

Farm  Seeds— Cereals,  Grasses, 
Clovers,  etc.  If  you  60W  Y onng’s  seed, 
you  sow  seed  that’s  been  thoroughly  tested; 
that’s  pure  and  of  the  very  best  quality.  W e 
[will  beglad  to  send  you  our  new  Seed  ana  Farm 
J  Rook.  Contains  a  choice  collection  of  every- 
J thing  that's  needed  for  farm  and  garden,  in- 
[eluding  Farm  Implements,  and  also  gives 
[special  directions  for  successful  cultivation. 

I  We  are  also  headquarters  for  POULTRY 
SUPPLIES.  Youcanbuvanythingfromincu- 
bators  to  Insect  powders  from.us.  It’s  con¬ 
venient  to  buy  al  1  your  suppl  ies  from 
one  place  and  besides  you  save- 
money.  Catalog  free.^ 

JOSIAH  YOUNG, 

27  Grand  St-. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 


vders  from.us.  It’s  con- 
>ur  suppl  ies  from  i 

psyousavtb.  ■%] 

SEED. 


Write  for  Net  Price  Itlustr  atep  I mplement  Cata¬ 
logue.  Robert  C.  Reeves  Co.,  187  Water  st.,  N.Y.  City. 


* »  I"  n  ft  I  offer  seeds  of  superior  quality 

V®  I  L  1 1  V“  at  money-saving  price.  Order 
F  P  I  I  J\  now,  Canada  Cluster  Seed  Oats 
Li  mm  mm  yield  over  80  bu.  per  acre, $1.25  bu. ; 

Timothy,  $2:  Clover,  $0.50;  Alsike,$8.50;  Alfalfa, $9.50; 
Pure  Red  Top,  10c.  per  lb. ;  Orchard  Grass,  $1 .85;  Bar¬ 
ley,  $1 ;  Iowa  Gold  Mine  Corn,  best  Ensilage  sort,  $1.50; 
Leamingor  Prideof  North  Corn, $1;  Spring Ryev$1.40; 
Spring  Wheat,  $1.50;  Speltz,  $1;  Field  Corn,  Yellow 
or  White,  $1.25;  Stowell  s  Evergreen  Corn,  $1.75;Field 
Peas,  $1.50;  Calf  Weaners,  30c.;  Early  Potatoes,  $1.25; 
Bags,  18c.  Catalogue  Free.  Established  nearly  forty 
years.  F.  II.  EBELING,  2 1  4  Warren  Street, 
Syracuse,  New  York, Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer. 


450,000  TREES 

liOU  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits  etc.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price  list  free.  Lewis  lioessh,  Fredonla,  N.Y, 


THE  GOLDEN  GATE  and  PAN-AMERICAN 
STRAWBERRIES  is  a  golden  opportunity 
for  you.  Send  for  cir.  S.  H.  Warren,  Weston,  Mass. 


}  1905  CROP. 

)  We  sell  the  best  grade  of 
;  Garden,  Field  and 
,  Flower  Seeds,  Also 
Bulbs,  that  money  will 
}  buy.  We  are  recleaners  of 

)  Clover,  Timothy,  Red  Top,  Blue 
\  Grass,  Mammoth  White  Rye, 
(  Beardless  Barley,  Seed  Wheat  and 
'  a  full  line  of  Fa  mi  Seeds. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Field  Sked  Price  List  FREE. 

THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  &  IMPLEMENT  CO., 
115-117  St.  Clair  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


SiS 


WARD  BLACKBERRIES 

The  hardiest  and  most  prolific  Blackberry  ever  grown 
WELCH  RASPBERRY 

The  most  profitable  Red  Raspberry  yet  fruited.  Also 
a  full  line  of  general  nursery  stock.  Catalogue  free 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


SEED  POTATOES 

THE  BEST  VARIETIES— TRUE  TO  NAME. 
Our  stock  was  grown  under  the  best  conditions  pos¬ 
sible.  They  are  smooth,  free  from  scab  and  vigorous. 
We  arc  making  low  prices  for  the  next  few  days. 
F.  H.  THOMSON  &  SON,  Fairview  Farm, 
Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLI 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Groff’s  Hybrids  (Genuine),  and  other  high 
grade  Strains.  Winners  of  the  GRAND 
PRIZE  World’s  Fair  St.  Louis,  1904. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

ARTHUR  COWEE 

Meadowvale  Farm  Berlin,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE— Cow  Peas,  $1.50  Bushel;  Crimson 
Clover  Seed,  $5.50  per  Bushel;  2d  Growth  Seed 
Potatoes,  $3.50  Bag;  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford.  Delaware. 


GROW 

Hardy  Cat  a! pa 

(. sPECiosa ) 

Nursery  Trees  and  GUARANTEE 
them  True  to  Name. 

Write  me  for  valuable  information. 

H.  C.  ROGER  S,  Mechanics  burg,  Ohio. 


ROGERS  TREES  ARE 
DIFFERENT 
FROM  OTHERS. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 

APPLE  BREEDERS. 


Transplanted  vegetable  plants 
of  the  highest  quality  at  the 
lowest  price.  Buy  from  the 
largest,  cheapest,  and  most  re. 
liable  growers  in  America. 

Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  J.  F.  HUTTON  CO., 


Conyngham,  Pa.,  formerly  J.  E.  Hutton  &  Son. 


Reduced  Prices  on  Peach  Trees  one  year  from  hud, 
general  assortment  varieties:  medium  size  2c.;  No.  2, 
1:*4C.  each.  Trees  kept  dormant  until  May  15th.  if 
not  sold  earlier.  R.  S.  Johnston,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del 

Spring  and  Planting  Time  Will 
Soon  be  Here. 

Have  you  placed  an  order  yet  for  Apple  and  other 
Fruit  Trees?  If  not.  do  not  delay,  Remember, 
in  making  out  your  order  wo  have  a  full  supply  of 
Nursery  stock;  none  better.  Catalogue  free.  Send 
for  one.  Address, 

The  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons  Co.,  Inc., 

NEW  CANAAN.  CT. 

Ml  IT  TDCCC  Japan  Chestnuts  and  Walnuts,  Paragon 
nUI  I  flLLO  Chestnuts,  Ridgely  and  American. 

MANCHURICA  WALNUTS. 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET,  extra  fine  and  cheap. 
Fruit  trees  and  small  fruits  in  every.kind  worth  fruit¬ 
ing.  Catalogue  free.  Address, 

JOS.  H.  BLACK, SON  &CO.,  Hightstown. N.  J. 


FRUIT  TREES 

that  are  sound,  solid  and  safe  is  what  every  planter 
wants  for  spring  of  1906.  We  offer  you  trees  of  that 
kind;  selection  perfect.  Heavy  stock  of  Apple,  Peach, 
Plum,  Pear  and  Cherry,  also  full  line  of  other  fruits. 
Write  us  today  for  our  catalogue  and  price  list,  it  is 
valuable  and  will  tell  you  the  rest.  THE  RIVERSIDE 
NURSERY  CO.,  Confluence,  Somerset  Co.,  Pa. 


WADE  H.  D. 
Sykesville, 

Established  1889 


LAST  YEAR’S  RECORD. 

Long’s  Prolific— Yield  16  to  24  bbls. 
per  acre,  $2  00  per  bushel.  Bran¬ 
denburg's  Proliiic  took  premium 
ovcr2fi  others  last  Corn  and  Pump¬ 
kin  day,  $1.25.  True  Maryland 
Golden  Dent,  $1.00.  This  seed  is 
selected  and  will  germinate. 

WARFIELD  &  CO., 

Carroll  County,  Md. 
References,  the  Banks. 


A  nice,  medium  size  tree,  3  to  4  feet.  Clean,  healthy 
stock.  Leading  kinds  at  low  price. 

J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern  Nurseries,  Malvern,  Penn. 


PIONEER  GUARANTEED 
NURSERY  STOCK 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


All  stock  guaranteed  disease  free — ’ 
true  to  name — pure  bred  and  heavy 
crop  producers.  Full  value  for  every 
dollar  sent  ns.  No  agent’s  commis¬ 
sion.  Write  for  complete  puce  list. 
We  will  save  you  money. 

HART  PIONEER  NURSERIES 
L Established  1865.  Fort  Scott,  Kan 


TREES 


c  BCD  inn  CDCinUT  DAin  Apple,  Pear.  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Carolina 
rtn  IUU,  rnwIUni  rHIU  Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 
All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low -wholesale  prices.  Rem  ember  we  beat  all  other  reliable 
Nurseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.i. 

HEALTHY,  NATIVE-GROWN  FRUIT  TREES 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  VINES,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

It  pays  you  many  times  over  to  take  pains  to  get  reliable  and  healthy  stock.  The  well-known  Dwyer  stock 
can  always  be  relied  on,  for  it  is  all  selected  stock,  grown  on  our  home  grounds  and  receiving  constant 
expert  inspection.  We  guarantee  that  every  specimen  is  true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  sure  to 
grow  We  also  do  landscape  gardening.  Write  now  for  our  FREE  I LLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE, 
grow.  T.  J.  DWYER  &  COMPANY,  Box  1.  Cornwall.  New  York. 

TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 

creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 
Jackson’s  Round  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  W rite 
for  what  you  want  aud  prices.  JOHM  U.  JACkSO.X,  76  Third  Are.,  Alb»nj, 
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SOWING  CLOVER  IN  IOWA. 

Reader,  Iowa. — I  have  10  acres  of  land  Ij 
wish  to  seed  to  clover.  Can  I  seed  it  this 
Spring  so  as  to  get  a  good  crop  off  it  this' 
Summer,  or  would  I  better  sow  seed  and 
wait  for  my  crop  next  year?  If  I  can  get 
a  crop  this  Summer,  would  it  be  best  to  wait 
until  the  Fall  of  1907  before  I  plow  the  sec¬ 
ond  growth  under  for  corn,  or  will  it  be  all 
right  this  Fall?  I 

It  is  impossible  to  get  a  crop  this  year;| 
at  least  a  profitable  one.  The  inquirer' 
would  better  sow  his  seed  and  wait  for  a 
good  crop  next  year.  My  method  would 
be  to  sow  oats  this  Spring,  plow  the 
ground,  sow  oats,  then  harrow  oats  in  well, 
sow  clover  seed  and  harrow  again.  When 
oats  are  cut,  cut  them  high  as  possible, 
so  that  stubble  will  protect  the  clover 
from  the  hot  sun  of  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber.  As  to  plowing  under  second  crop,  I 
would  wait  until  the  Fall  of  1907,  for  you 
lose  but  a  year’s  time  on  your  ground,  but 
are  more  than  doubly  repaid  by  the  sec¬ 
ond  crop.  F.  L.  REINIIARD. 

Wapello  Co.,  Iowa. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  crop  of  hay  the 
first  year,  the  soil  must  be  free  from  weed 
seeds,  and  the  season  and  soil  must  be 
good.  It  is  so  rare,  however,  that  all  con¬ 
ditions  favor  the  farmer  that  it  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  to  depend  upon  getting  the  hay. 
Where  land  is  worth  $75  or  $100  per  acre 
it  is  not  best  to  give  up  the  whole  use  of 
it  to  a  seeding  of  clover  alone.  Ordinar¬ 
ily  weeds  will  check  the  growth  of  young 
clover  quite  as  much  as  a  thin  stand  of 
early  oats.  If  hay  is  needed  the  oats  cut 
green  are  excellent  for  that  purpose;  noth¬ 
ing  is  better  for  horses.  In  cutting  the 
cutter-bar  of  the  machine  should  be  set 
high  to  save  the  young  clover  as  much  as 
possible.  Clover  will  often  go  to  seed 
after  a  crop  of  oats  has  been  removed.  In 
such  a  case  it  is  best  to  clip  it  before  the 
seed  ripens.  Last  year  I  got  a  few  loads 
of  hay  in  September  from  part  of  a  field 
treated  in  this  way.  Clover  meadow  may 
be  broken  up  at  any  time  after  a  crop  of 
hay  has  been  taken,  but  the  good  effects 
of  clover  are  more  apparent  when  it  has 
the  second  year’s  growth.  d.  w.  ford. 

Linn  Co.,  Iowa. 

Last  Spring  I  sowed  30  acres  in  oats. 

I  sowed  Early  Champion  oats,  and  sowed 
Medium  Red  clover  at  the  same  time.  I 
cut  the  oats  as  soon  as  the  straw  turned 
yellow  to  the  second  joint  from  the 
ground;  the  rest  of  the  straw  and  the 
heads  were  green.  I  put  five  bundles  In 
a  shock  with  no  cap  on,  so  as  to  dry  out 
quickly,  so  I  could  thrash  early  and  not 
kill  the  clover  under  the  shock.  I  cut  the 
clover  for  hay  and  had  a  good  crop  of 
clover  hay.  I  did  not  plow  the  clover 
sod  under;  I  think  it  is  better  to  let  it  go 
another  year.  I  think  the  inquirer  has 
only  10  acres  on  which  he  wants  a  good 
heavy  crop  of  clover  for  hay  this  year. 

I  would  advise  him  to  sow  two  bushels  of 
Early  Champion  oats  to  the  acre  and  sow 
the  clover  seed  with  the  oats  as  early  as 
the  ground  is  fit.  When  the  oats  are 
in  milk  or  a  little  before  mow  it  for  hay, 
and  then  he  will  get  a  heavy  crop  of  clover 
hay.  These  two  ways  I  have  tried  and 
know  are  all  right  in  this  part  of  Iowa. 

Palo  Alto  Co.,  Iowa.  a.  e.  wilderiian. 

THE  CHINESE  DIET. 

I  he  following  interesting  communica¬ 
tion  throws  much  light  on  the  Chinese 
dietary,  and  explains  why  a  Chinese  la¬ 
borer  can  thrive  under  conditions  that 
would  starve  out  an  American  or  Euro¬ 
pean  workman.  E.  H.  Wilson,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  botanical  collector,  who  spent  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  the  remote  highlands  of 
China,  writes  that  the  common  potato 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  hill  re¬ 
gions,  having  been  introduced  over  a 
century  ago  by  Jesuit  missionaries,  but 
that  it  never  appears  thrifty,  always  being 
too  closely  planted  for  good  results.  The 
tubers  are  generally  small  and  poor  in 
quality,  the  crop  being  anything  but  pro¬ 
ductive  from  a  western  standpoint.  They 
are  eaten  generally  boiled  in  soup,  and 
though  an  important  food  item,  are  not 
highly  regarded.  A  rice  or  wheat-eating 
Chinaman  despises  his  potato-eating  com¬ 
patriot.  The  vegetable  oils  so  generally 


used  in  the  place  pi  animal  fats  for  cook- 
ling  food  are  largely  made  from  the  seeds 
'of  various  cabbages  and  rape-like  plants, 
though  true  rape  is  rarely  cultivated. 

“Under  Ruralisms,  page  64,  I  was  much 
interested  in  your  article  on  Chinese  cab¬ 
bage.  The  fact  that  ‘wheat  and  other 
'grains  are  rarely  used  save  in  the  form 
of  vermicelli  or  noodles,’  applies  to  the 
Cantonese,  whether  in  this  country  or  at 
home.  The  Chinaman’s  bread  is  rice 
whenever  he  can  afford  it,  as  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  wheat  bread  is  cheaper  than  rice. 
From  the  Yang-tszi  River  (Yang-tsi 
Keang)  north  we  find  wheat  bread  more 
used  than  rice  among  the  common  run  of 
the  people,  and  farther  north,  on  entering 
Shantung  province,  millet  (little  rice)  is 
the  mainstay  of  the  people-  So  in  China 
from  north  to  south  the  staff  of  life  is 
millet,  wheat  and  rice.  The  millet  is  usu¬ 
ally  eaten  boiled,  and  frequently  the  Chi¬ 
nese  breakfast  will  be  nothing  but  boiled 
millet  with  red  peppers  ground  up  mak¬ 
ing  a  sauce,  and  tea  or  hot  water,  and 
the  natives  can  drink  the  hottest  water 
and  tea  that  human  beings  ever  put  to 
their  lips.  What  would  scald  us  would 
not  “phase”  a  native.  My  home  for  many 
years  was  in  central  China,  at  the  inter¬ 
section  of  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  old 
bed  of  the  Yellow  River,  about  275  miles 
northeast  of  Shanghai.  That  Yellow 
River,  by  the  way,  has  a  strange  way  of 
flowing  north  or  south  according  as  the 
silt  happened  to  bank  up  and  decide  its 
course.  For  about  50  years  now  it  has 
been  flowing  north,  but  any  time  it  may 
change  its  course  and  come  by  our  former 
home,  Tsing  Kiang  Pu  (clear  river 
bank).  The  Pe-Tsai  or  “northern  vege¬ 
table”  or  “cabbage”  is  brought  to  our 
city  on  the  return  trip  of  the  Emperor’s 
rice  boats.  These  boats  are  from  300  to 
500,  and  carry  rice  to  Peking  in  the  Fall 
and  bring  back  Pe-Tsai,  dried  persim¬ 
mons  and  dates,  beautiful  pears,  so  dis¬ 
appointing  in  texture  and  flavor,  and 
other  merchandise  of  that  section.  The 
Pe-Tsai  we  considered  superior  to  our 
United  States  cabbage,  being  more  deli¬ 
cate  in  flavor,  and  not  filling  the  house 
with  the  rank  disagreeable  odor  when 
boiled  as  does  our  cabbage  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  same  may  be  said  of  their 
onions.  We  always  bought  our  Winter’s 
supply,  several  hundred  weight,  and 
rarely  ate  it  raw  because  of  the  Chinese 
method  of  fertilizing  (human  excreta  ap¬ 
plied  in  liquid  state).  The  Pak-choi  is 
evidently  a  Cantonese  vegetable.”  E.  w. 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

Fertilizer  in  Kansas. 

O.  H.,  Bonner  Springs,  Kan, — I  think  of 
using  fertilizer,  but  am  told  that  it  will  make 
the  ground  hard,  and  that  if  I  commence  it 
I  shall  have  to  keep  it  up.  I  cannot  see  into 
that;  how  is  it?  I  am  using  all  the  manure 
I  can  haul.  Last  year  I  planted  early  peas. 
I  used  nitro-culture ;  where  I  used  it  I  could 
see  a  difference  in  the  vines,  and  where  I  did 
not  use  it  they  did  not  amount  to  much.  In 
both  cases  the  pods  failed  to  set.  The  ground 
was  not  manured  last  year;  it  is  rather  sandy 
clay.  What  would  be  the  best  fertilizer  for 
peas  and  beans  and  tomatoes? 

Ans. — Chemical  fertilizers  do  not  make 
the  soil  grow*  hard.  When  a  soil  “bakes” 
in  this  way  it  is  usually  because  the 

humus  or  vegetable  matter  is  burned  out 
of  it.  Unless  manure  or  some  crop  is 
plowed  into  the  soil  from  time  to  time 
the  humus  is  used  up,  and  then  the 
ground  bakes  like  a  brick.  The  chemical 
fertilizers  are  not  responsible  for  it,  but 
the  lack  of  humus.  In  your  place  we 
would  keep  on  using  the  manure  and  add 
chemicals  containing  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  From  what  you  say  we  think 
your  soil  needs  potash  most,  and  possibly 
lime.  Manure  supplies  a  good  deal  of 
nitrogen,  but  lacks  potash,  and  frequently, 
after  some  years  of  using  manure,  crops 
make  a  good  growth  of  vine,  but  do  not 
make  good  seed  or  fruit.  If  you  can  buy 
wood  ashes  at  a  fair  price  we  would  use 
a  ton  to  the  acre  put  in  the  furrows  after 
plowing  under  the  manure,  and  harrowed 
in.  If  you  cannot  get  the  wood  ashes  we 
would  use  250  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash  per  acre  in  the  same  way.  We 
would  also  use  300  pounds  of  fine  ground 
bone  per  acre. 


FLEXIBLE 

Garden  Implements 

FOUR  TOOLS  and  TRUCK.  Has  Cultivating  Rakes 
Gopher  Blades,  Chisel  Edged  Cultivators,  Bar  Share 
Plow  aud  Truck.  THE  ONLY  FLEXI BLE  PLOW. 

Catalog  Free.  The  Mobile  Garden  Implement  Mfg  Co  ,  27  Oak  St.,  Mt.  Gilead,  O. 

Harrow 

Clod  Crustier  and  leveler. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest 
Riding  Harrow  on  earth.  The 
Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pul- 
_  verizes,  turns  and  levels 

™  all  soils  for  all  purposes. 

Made  entirely  of  cast 
v  steel  and  wrought  iron 

— indestructible.  > 
Catalog  and  booklet. 

"An  Ideal  Harrow"  by 

_ _  HenryStewart  sent  free. 

I  deliver  f .  o.  b.  at  New  V ork,  Chicago,  Colombo*.  Lonlsvllle,  Kansas  City,  M  inneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  etc, 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer, ‘Millington,  New  Jersey. 

BRANCH  HOUSES:  1  1 0  W.  Washington  St.,  CHICACO.  240-244  7th  Ava.  S.,  MINNEAPOLIS.  1 3 1 8  W.  8th  St., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  218  lOth  St.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Cor.  W.tor  and  W.  Cay  Sts.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

| PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 

Positive  Circulation  and  Minimum  A  Kononim  Crtcvin no 
Vibration  Can  be  Obtained  Only  With  MD©naC|U©  tligmeS. 

2-25  H.P. 
Gas  and 
Gasoline 
Portable 
and 

Stationary. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS.  Westminster  Sta.,  Vt 


Write  for  Free  Cat.  O. 


Buy i  ng  Power  by  Guess 


is  dangerous  business.  There’s  the  widest  difference  in  the 
design  and  uses  of  gasoline  engines.  We  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  sell  an  engine  unless  we  know  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  man  buying  it.  We  want  to  know  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  uses.  No  man  can  sell  you 

A  Power  Sure  To  Be  Right 

unless  he  knows  these  things.  That’s  why  wo  want  to  “talk  it  over*’ — 
why  we  have  experts  go  out  and  investigate— why  our  powers  al¬ 
ways  give  satisfaction.  We  not  only  sell  the  right  power  for  the 
work  but  we  keep  track  of  it  and  see  to  it  that  it  does  satisfy  We 
count  it  our  business  to  be  and  to  keep  power  experts.  You  will  need 
our  kind  of  power  and  our  service.  Let  us  get  together.  Write  for 
our  free  Farm  Power  book. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY,  New  York. 

Albany,  Baltimore,  Bangor,  Me.,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Hartford, New  Orleans,  Phil'a.,  Pittsburg,  Syracuse,  London,  Eng- 


Make  Your  Own  Light 

The  Fairbanks-Morse  Electric  Light  Outfit  gives 
plenty  of  good  light  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Gas,  Gasoline  or  Kerosene  Engines  for  all  purposes, 
from  2  h.  p.  up. 

Cut  out  complete  advertisement  and  send  to 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 

Monro©  St.,  C Klees. go.  Ill. 

Pleasesend  me  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  C  598 
Gasoline  Engines. 

I  may  want. . h.  p.  to  run _ 

Name  ..ITT. - Street  No _ _ 

Town - State 


^r_l 


There  is  no  gas  engine  as  simple  as  an  Olds-compare  it  with 
others  and  this  statement  is  proved.  The  repairs  cost  practically 

nothillP  Evefy  adjustment  is  very  simple  to  make.  Exact  duplicates 

The  Most  Economical  Engine 

For  running  cream  separator,  sawing  wood,  pumping,  feed  grinding, 
churning,  and  all  farm  work. 

Our  reference-Tbe  User-The  man  with  an  Olds 
The  reason  why  is  interestingly  told  in  our  catalog  mailed  on  reauest  Toil 
your  requirements  and  we  will  help  yon  figure  out  what  you  need  Send  for  our 
catalog  showing  Type  A  (2-8  h.p.),  Type  G  (8-50  h.p.),  Types  K  and  N  (V2  ivnn 
h.p.  used  with  our  Gas  Producer  it  will  reduce  fuel  cost  75  per  centT 

Celebrated  Picture  Free. 

pay  costof  mailing  we  will  also  send  you  Rosa  Bonheur’s 
Horse  hair,  the  most  celebrated,  animal  picture  in  the  wnrin  ci 

16x20  beautifully  colored,  suitable  for  framing  d’  81ze 

OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO., 

Formerly  Olds  Gasoline  Engine  Works. 

J^OS  Chestnut  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

all  one-cylinder  engines ;  revolutionizing  gas  power.  Costs  Less  to  Buy  and  Less  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  sta 
tionary  or  traction.  Mention  this  paper.  Send  FOR  Catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Mfrs. 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 

"THE  MASTER  WORKMAN.* 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  to 
started.  No  vibration.  Can  be  mounted  on  any  wagon  at  small  cost— portable,  sta- 
Meagher -L  15th  St».,  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-SECOND  YEAR. 
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TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


MORE  VIEWS  ON  THE  CHINESE 
QUESTION. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  the 
Chinese  under  the  same  restrictions  that 
other  nationalities  are  received.  I  believe 
that  if  they  were  so  admitted  it  would  re¬ 
lieve  the  congested  condition  of  the  labor 
market  and  thus  benefit  the  small  farmer, 
who,  as  you  intimate,  is  the  one  who  suffers 
most  from  the  lack  of  competent  help  at  the 
present  time.  I  do  not  believe  that  our 
Chinese  brothers  would  make  competent  help 
where  only  one  or  two  are  employed,  but  on 
large  farms  and  public  works  I  believe  that 
they  would  be  fully  as  efficient  as  the  same 
grade  of  immigrants  from  other  nations. 

Monroe,  N.  Y.  s.  w.  wadhams. 

We  are  not  as  short  of  farm  labor  In  this 
section  as  I  imagine  some  sections  are,  by 
what  I  read.  Of  course  some  people  always 
have  trouble  to  get  help,  no  matter  how 
much  help  Is  available,  and  such  people 
are  always  “kicking”  about  the  help  they 
do  get.  I  have  not  hired  over  one-half  the 
men  who  have  applied  to  me  for  work  ;  sti!4 
if  we  have  a  crop  of  apples  in  this  section 
this  Fall,  and  so  far  conditions  are  favorable, 
we  shall  be  forced  to  Import  a  large  number 
of  extra  men,  women  and  girls  to  harvest, 
evaporate  and  pack  the  apples,  but  have 
plenty  of  labor  here  till  next  September  or 
October.  My  opinion  Is  that,  laborers  from 
North  Italy  would  be  preferable  to  Chinese. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  b.  j.  cask. 


PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Strawberries  are  getting  down  to  a  figure 
that  ought  to  Induce  free  use,  some  having 
sold  as  low  as  10  cents  during  the  past 
week,  though  15  cents  would  be  nearer  an 
average. 

Potatoes  have  declined  still  further, 
though  prices  have  not  yet  dropped  to  the 
low  mark  of  a  month  ago.  The  late  advance 
drew  heavy  shipments  from  Europe,  which 
are  selling  above  $2. 

Welsh  coal  men  have  been  taking  orders 
at  $6.75  per  ton,  freight  and  duty  paid  to 
the  principal  Atlantic  ports.  This  coal  is 
semi-bituminous,  but  sufficiently  hard  to  an¬ 
swer  for  household  use.  During  the  last 
great  strike  in  this  country,  a  large  quantity 
of  Welsh  coal  was  imported. 

Export  Notes. — During  the  nine  months 
ending  March  31  21,535.618  bushels  of  corn 
were  shipped  from  Baltimore.  This  was 
about  1.250,000  more  than  from  New  York, 
which  stood  next.  New  York  shipped  6.214.- 
407  bushels  of  wheat,  which  was  nearly 
equal  to  the  combined  shipments  of  eastern 
and  southern  ports.  Puget  Sound  and  Ore¬ 
gon  ports  shipped  nearly  twice  this  amount. 
Cotton  exports  for  the  nine  months  amounted 
to  2,612,015,000  pounds.  Great  Britain  took 
nearly  half  of  this,  Germany  more  than  one- 
fourth,  and  the  remainder  was  divided 
among  other  countries  in  the  order  named : 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  Japan,  British  North 
America,  Russia,  Belgium,  Mexico. 

Our  effort  to  conciliate  China  and  tone 
down  the  extensive  boycott  placed  by  that 
country  on  products  from  the  United  States 
is  noted  in  a  bill  now  before  Congress.  No 
modification  of  the  policy  of  excluding  Chi¬ 
nese  laborers  is  proposed,  but  it  admits  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  learned  profession,  editors,  bankers 
and  accountants,  and  specifies  who  shall  he 
admitted  as  students.  Chinese  now  in  this 
country  will  be  freely  granted  return  certifi¬ 
cates  in  case  they  wish  to  leave,  and  modifi¬ 
cations  are  made  in  the  existing  laws  putting 
the  Chinese  on  an  equality  with  other  citi¬ 
zens  in  the  administration  of  justice.  The 
one  feature  of  admitting  accountants  and 
bookkeepers  would  be  a  great  help  to  Chi¬ 
nese  merchants  who  are  in  need  of  this 
assistance. 

New  Duck  Business. — “I  am  employed 
on  a  duck  ranch  on  Long  Island  and  expect 
to  go  into  the  business  myself.  I  prefer  to 
locate  my  ranch  somewhere  besides  on  Long 
Island.  But  they  claim  here  that  Long 
Island  ducks  command  always  a  cent  or 
more  per  pound  than  do  ducks  that  are  grown 
elsewhere.  This  extra  cent  per  pound  means 
a  large  profit  on  a  ranch  growing  15,000  to 
30,000  ducks  a  year.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
duck  grown  in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  or 
Delaware  should  bring  as  much  per  pound  as 
one  grown  on  Long  Island.  But  will  the 
commission  men  give  me  the  same  returns?” 

Long  Island.  f.  w. 

Long  Island  ducks  have  a  well-deserved 
reputation  for  excellence,  and  the  name  helps 
to  sell  a  good  many  that  are  not  up  to  stan¬ 
dard  for  best  quality.  Yet  I  never  saw  finer 
ducks  than  on  a  ranch  in  Central  New  York, 
and  they  sold  at  the  top  of  the  market.  But 
the  man  was  an  old  stager  at  the  business, 
well  able  to  fight  his  battles  and  see  that 
dealers  used  him  squarely.  The  proposition 
named  by  this  inquirer  is  a  different  affair. 
He  can  scarcely  expect  to  go  to  a  locality 
not  famous  for  ducks,  start  a  new  business 
and  get  Long  Island  prices  at  once.  Grant¬ 
ing  that  he  has  had  experience  in  raising 
high-grade  ducks,  knows  the  ins  and  outs  of 
the  business,  and  is  willing  to  give  the  time 
and  hard  work  necessary  to  push  a  worthy 
new  article  to  the  front  in  the  market,  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  succeed  In 
getting  all  that  the  ducks  are  worth.  The 


taalu  things  are  to  raise  prime  ducks,  let 
people  know  about  it,  and  insist  on  having  a 
fair  price.  It  may  pay  to  spend  a  little 
money  in  getting  out  a  circular,  telling  just 
why  these  ducks  are  superior,  showing  one 
or  two  pictures  of  clean,  well-formed  birds. 
There  are  always  buyers  ready  to  test  new 
things  and  praise  them  if  worthy,  yet  the 
consuming  public  as  a  whole  is  conservative, 
clinging  to  well-tried  names  and  cheerfully 
paying  the  premium  that  these  names  de¬ 
mand.  Fox  River,  Rockdale  and  other  fancy 
butters  sell  readily  at  a  premium,  though 
very  many  buyers  would  not  know  the  differ¬ 
ence  were  the  best  make  of  any  one  of  100 
other  creameries  substituted.  But  these  and 
other  brands  in  various  lines  of  trades  are 
based  on  merit,  and  they  all  had  a  begin¬ 
ning,  a  fact  which  should  encourage  any 
one  about  to  market  a  high-grade  product. 
As  to  the  commission  man  who  is  to  han¬ 
dle  these  ducks,  if  they  are  to  be  sold  in 
that  way  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  he  must  know  his  business,  be  honest 
and  willing  to  work.  Such  a  man  is  worth 
knowing  and  sticking  to.  H. 


That  Old  Vineyard. — As  to  the  vineyard 
mentioned  on  page  253,  I  would  clear  away 
the  trellis  and  cut  the  vines  back  close  to 
the  ground,  and  burn  up  all  rubbish  to 
destroy  germs  of  rot.  Then  plow  and  culti¬ 
vate,  and  save  the  best  of  the  young  shoots 
which  spring  up  and  form  a  vine  from  that. 
I  believe,  however,  that  it  will  be  better  to 
plant  young  vines  than  to  renew  old  ones. 
If  the  subscriber  does  not  wish  to  lose  a 
crop  this  year,  he  can  prune  severely  at  once 
and  remove  and  destroy  all  rubbish  and 
secure  some  fruit  this  year.  In  any  event 
he  cannot  be  certain  of  fruit  without  spray¬ 
ing  to  prevent  rot.  w.  w.  Farnsworth. 

Ohio. 


When  yoa  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


Cambridge  Steel  Plows 


have  back  of  them  61  years  experience  in  plow 
building,  are  guaranteed  to  be  the  lightest  draft, 
most  durable,  best  working  plows  made.  Our 
soft  center  steel  mouldboards  tempered  by  our  special 
process  are  warranted  not  to  break  or  wear  out 
for  5  years.  Our  steel  beams 
and  malleable  standards  are 
warranted  for  a  lifetime. 


Our  No.  29 
STEEI.  RE¬ 
VERSIBLE 
FLO  \V,  illus¬ 
trated  here, 
works  equally 
wel'  on  level 
land  or  hillside,  turns  as  good  a  furrow  as  any  flat 
land  plow  made.  If  there  is  no  Cambridge  agent 
in  your  town  write  us  for  our  special  proposition 
and  complete  implement  catalogue,  illustrating  the 
finest  line  of  Steel  Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivators, 
Planters,  Hillers,  Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage  Cutters, 
etc.,  sold  in  the  East. 


H.  H.  LOVEJOY  &  SON, 

20to  40  Foundry  St.,  Cambridge,  N.Y. 


Manufacturers 
of  All  Kinds  of 


THRESHERS 


THE  S.  K.  CAMPS^n^CO^entral  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


mm  "SCALE*", X. 

If  YOU  will  guarantee  to  cover  the 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 

WE  will  guarantee  to  kill  it  without  injury  to  the 
tree.  Can  we  do  any  more?  Yes,  lowest  cost.  Price 

In  bbls.,  50c. per  gal.:  10  k»1.  cans,  *6 -.5  gal.  cane,  *3.25;  1  gal.  cann, 
*1,  f  o.  b.  N.  Y.  One  gal.  makea  21  gala,  spray  by  simply  adding 
water.  For  particulars  and  circular  ,  address 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO«,  11  Broadway,  New  York. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs,  any 
height  up  to  6  ft.  for 
Parks.  Our  price,  freight 
paid,  win  interest  you. 

Cydone  Fence  Co.. 

Waukegan,  Ill. 

Holly,  Mich.  Cleveland,  O 


.  YES,  WE 

PAY  FREIGHT 

am!  give  a  large  cash  discount  on 
2r>  rods  or  more  of  the  Frort  Fknck. 
Better  still,  we  give  you  a  fence  that 
looks  better  and  wears  longer  than  any 
other  niAke.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue. 
^  J*  Di?ake&  Co..  29  Broadway.  N.  V 
The  Frost  wire  Fence  Co..  Cleveland,  0. 


YOU  CAN’T  BREAK  IT 


Because  it’s  coiled  under  high 
.tension— higher  than  any  shock  it 
Swill  ever  receive. 

I  PAGE  FENCE 

Jean  be  crushed  fin  ton  the  ground 
and  it  will  spring  back  every  time 
into  perfect  shape. 

‘‘A  Trip  through  ourMill«”tell8 
why— write  for  it. 

Pag*  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box,  716  Adrian,  Mich. 


yourself.  We  furnish  Free  all  the  necessary  fixtures.  No 
experience  required. 


During  the  hot  summer  Ruberoid  will  not  melt  because  it 
contains  no  tar.  It  will  stand  the  cold  of  winter  because  it  retains 
its  pliability  indefinitely.  Sparks  or  burning  brands  will  not  ignite  it. 

For  your  own  safety,  look  for  the  registered  trade  mark 
“RUBEROID,”  stamped  on  the  under  side  every  four  feet. 
None  other  is  genuine.  Send  for  samples  and  Booklet  R. 


L™ 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

Sole  flanufacturers 
100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Ho.  60  Iron  Age  Pivot  Wheel 
Cultivator. 


IRON  AGE 


CROP 

MAKERS 


earn  handsome  profits  for  the  farmer  or  market  gardener  at  both 
ends  of  every  crop  by  saving  labor  and  increasing  yield. 

The  No.  60  Iron  Age  Pivot  Wheel  Cultivator  has  no  superior  for  the 
cultivation  of  field  and  general  truckingcrops.  Its  ball  bearings, 
light  draft,  excellent  work  and  adaptability  to  various  crops 

Best  materials 


appeals  to  the  fanner  and  gardener  alike. 

- —  used  throughout.  Many  valuable  attachments. 

The  Iron  Age  Four  Row  Sprayer  enables  the  most  rapid,  effective  and 
economical  application  of  spraying  solution  to  growing  crops.  A 
necessity  to  the  potato  crop  ;  an  advantage  to  many  other  crops. 
Has  automatic  pump  and  dasher.  Thoroughly  adjustable.  Has 
orchard  attachment.  Middle  row  attachment  for  spraying  to¬ 
matoes,  etc.  May  be  equipped  for  spraying  wild  mustard. 

Our  New  Iron  Age  Book  illustrates  a  full  line  of  labor  sav¬ 
ing  tools,  including  a  complete  line  of  Potato  Machinery. 

■  Sent  Free  on  application. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102 ,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Iron  Age 

Four  Kow  Sprayer. 


THE  BOSS  POTATO  DIGGER 


works  well  in 
Stony  ground  and 
on  side  hill.  Digs 
every  row.  WARRANTED. 
Thousands  in  use.  Write  for 
prices.  Manufactured  by 

E.  R.  ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO., 

Corning,  N.  Y. 


VFRFTARI  F  PI  A11  kinds,  transplanted, 

TLULIHDLL  iLHIllO  greenhouse  grown,  hard¬ 
ened.  Write  for  prices.  J>.  W.  DAVIS,  Zion’s  Grove, Pa 

Qtrauihorrioc  Buy  your  plants  of  a  specialist.  Over 
Oil  QnUCI  I  ICo  10U  varieties.  Best  Nor.  grown.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  G.  R.  Schauber,  Box  K.BallstonLake.N.Y. 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  CORN 

Is  the  best  for  the  Middle  and  New  England  States. 
Mammoth  Yellow  Flint,  earliest  and  largest  Flint 
Corn  grown.  SO  Day  Dent,  the  earliest  reliable  Dent 
Corn  in  cultivation.  Improved  Learning,  two  weeks 
earlier  than  common  Learning,  and  more  productive. 
All  three  varieties  mature  in  less  than  100  days  of 
good  corn  weather.  Pedigree  Seed.  Germination 
test  05-98  per  cent.  Bushel,  *2.00;  2-bushel  bag,  $3.00; 
10  bushels,  $12.50.  Catalogue  free. 

KDWAliD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower, 

F*  ' 


Box  C, 


Iloneoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


mm 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE | 

AHNo.  9  Steel  Wire.  Wet. Galvanized.  Weighs  i 
more  than  most  fences.  1 6  to  85c  per  rod 
delivered.  We  sell  all  kinds  offence  wire  at 
wholesale  prices.  Write  for  fence  book  show- 
jllOstyles.  The  Brown  Fence andj 
Wire  Co*,  Cleveland,  Ohio* 


Wire  F once  90r 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only 
Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wire. 
Catalog  offences,  tools  and  supplies  FREE 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MASON  FENCE  CO.  Box  67.  Leesburg,  (S 


BURPEE’S 


SEEDS  GROW! 


If  you  want  the 

Best  Seeds 

should  read  The  Thirtieth 


that  can  be  grown,  you 

Anniversary  Edition  of - 

BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1906, 

so  well  known  as  the  “  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.”  It  is  mailed  FREE  to  all. 

Better  write  TOr  DAY.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


CLIP  YOUR  HORSES  IN  THE  SPRING 

Stewart  (No.  i)  Clipping  Machine  Price*only  $6.75 

Clipped  horses  feel  better,  look  better  and  work  better.  All 

up-to-date  farmers  now  clip  in  the  spring.  Leading  veterinaries  recom¬ 
mend  it.  Unclipped  horses  stand  all  night  with  a  heavy  damp  coat  of  hair, 
and  are  weakened  with  loss  of  flesh.  The  gearing  is  guaranteed  for  five 
years.  Machine  weighs  36  pounds  and  will  be  sent  by  express  on  receipt 
of  $2  OO,  balance  C.  O  D.  Anyone  can  use  it.  Send  for  catalog. 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  «HAFT  CO.,  I43L0  Sails  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Save  One-Fourth  to  One-Half 

On  Your  NEW  BUGGY 

We  are  in  the  vehicle  center  of  the  world  and  w*  «*11 
better  buggies  for  less  money  than  any  other  manufac¬ 
turing  house  in  America.  This  isn’t  a  boast.  It  is  a 
simple  statement  of  facts,  of  interest  to  everyone  who 
intends  to  buy  a  uew  vehicle.  We  can  sell  you  a  high- 

„ _ _  ..  00  _  grade  buggy,  surrey,  runabout,  buckboard  or  spring  de-  ,  _  „  „ 

*k>££r  No.  -u  E  livery  (milk  or  fruit)  wagon  for  less  money  than  you  E*t*“»lon  Top  Surrey  No.  77  E 

can  buy  a  vehicle  of  similar  quality  anywhere  else  on  earth.  We  are  willing  to  prove  this  to  your 
satisfaction.  Our  Buggy  No.  22  E,  with  shafts,  for  $39.50,  would  cost  you  $50  to  $75  elsewhere.  Our  price 
on  this  buggy  is  the  actual  factory  price.  Even  at  this  low  price  we  sell  this  buggy  on  absolute 
guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  your  money  refunded.  Our  Extension  Top  Surrey  No.  77  E,  at 
$73.  50,  is  a  family  rij»  without  an  equal  for  quality  and  price.  Like  all  our  other  vehicles,  it  is  sold  on 
absolute  guarantee  with  privilege  of  return  if  not  satisfactory.  Write  to  us  for  full  descriptions  and 
prices  of  over  200  vehicles  shown  in  our  new  388-page  catalogue.  Address 

CASH  SUPPLY  AND  MFG.  CO.,  645  Lawrence  Sq.,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


1000. 
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TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 
Widow’s  Share  in  New  Hampshire. 

If  no  will  is  made  by  husband,  who  leaves 
wife  and  children,  what  is  the  wife’s  inter¬ 
ests  under  the  laws  of  New  Hampshire,  prop¬ 
erty  consisting  of  farm  and  equipment,  wood¬ 
land  and  money  in  bank?  c.  p.  s. 

New  Hampshire. 

Under  the  laws  of  New  Hampshire  the 
widow  is  entitled  to  the  following  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  estate  left  by  her  husband, 
who  dies  without  leaving  a  will.  1.  Her 
dower  right  in  the  real  estate  left  by  him, 
which  consists  of  a  life  interest  in  one- 
third  of  such  real  estate.  2.  One-third 
part  of  all  of  his  personal  estate  of  every 
kind,  provided  he  leaves  issue  surviving 
him.  and  if  no  issue  survives  then  one- 
half  part  thereof.  The  children  take  the 
real  estate  as  heirs  of  the  husband,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  dower  interest  of  the  widow. 
And  the  children  take  the  other  two- 
thirds  of  the  personal  estate,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  farm  equipment  and  money  in 
bank  referred  to. 

Lawful  Fence  in  New  York. 

What  constitutes  a  lawful  farm  fence?  I 
keep  sheep,  my  adjoining  neighbors  do  not, 
and  refuse  to  build  a  tight  fence  on  the 
ground  that  they  “are  not  in  the  sheep  busi¬ 
ness”  themselves.  One  turns  his  pasture, 
which  adjoins  mine,  to  commons,  so  he  says ; 
he  doesn’t  occupy  it,  apparently.  He  builds 
no  fence  on  bis  part  of  the  division.  All 
other  fences  are  two  or  four  strand  barbed 
wire,  mostly  in  poor  condition.  Must  1  build 
all  the  fence?  If  not,  what  procedure  is 
available?  a.  r.  l.  b. 

Under  the  laws  of  New  York  an  owner 
cannot  be  compelled  to  maintain  fences 
along  his  land,  if  he  is  willing  to  take  the 
risk  of  damage  suffered  by  his  neighbor’s 
cattle  straying  upon  his  premises.  One 
owner  may  call  upon  the  adjoining  owner 
to  join  in  the  erection  of  a  division  fence, 
and  if  the  adjoining  owner  fails  so  to  do 
he  can  recover  no  damage  against  his 
neighbor  by  reason  of  cattle  entering  his 
lands  from  his  ^ighbor’s  property,  and  he 
is  liable  for  any  damage  to  his  neighbor 
that  may  result  from  animals  straying 
from  his  premises  to  the  neighbor’s  lands. 
Your  question  does  not  indicate  in  what 
State  your  lands  lie.  and  therefore  we 
have  given  you  the  laws  of  New  York 
on  the  subject. 

Pennsylvania  Fences. 

A  tract  of  land  is  laid  out  in  town  lots ; 
only  a  few  lots  have  been  sold,  so  the  re¬ 
maining  lots  are  In  my  possession.  One  of 
the  owners  of  lots  has  a  cow  which  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  allow  to  run  at  large  for  the  pas 
ture.  He  says  if  I  (the  owner  of  the  vacant 
lots)  am  to  pasture  them  I  must  fence  them 
in.  I  purposed  to  have  a  boy  herd  our  cows 
while  there  on  pasture  so  as  not  to  trespass 
on  lots  sold.  Please  state  the  law  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  with  reference  to  fencing — that  is 
the  fence  law.  j.  a.  t. 

The  Pennsylvania  laws  of  1905,  Act  No 
118,  gives  the  law  as  to  fencing  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Briefly,  it  provides  that  own¬ 
ers  of  improved  and  occupied  land  shall 
erect  and  maintain  an  equal  part  of  all 
line  fences  between  them;  that  if  any 
owner  fails  to  erect  or  maintain  his  share 
of  the  fences,  the  other  party  may  invoke 
the  township  borough  auditors,  who  shall 
examine  the  fences  and  determine  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  The 
borough  auditors  report  their  finding  to  a 
justice,  who  shall  notify  the  delinquent 
owner  and  direct  the  erection  of  the  fences 
within  40  days.  If  the  justice’s  direction 
is  not  complied  with,  the  fences  may  be 
erected  at  the  cost  of  the  delinquent 
owner. 

Working  Farm  on  Shares. 

A  takes  a  farm  from  B  to  work  on  shares. 
B  is  to  furnish  everything  and  A  is  to  do 
all  the  work,  for  which  he  is  to  have  one- 
third  of  the  milk  check.  The  grain  is  all 
to  be  fed  on  the  place,  the  thrashing  is  done 
with  a  hired  machine.  Whose  place  is  it  to 
pay  for  thrashing,  or  in  other  words,  is  the 
machine  work  or  expense?  h.  d. 

New  York. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  very  definite 
answer  to  your  question,  because  the  facts 
are  not  fully  stated.  It  all  depends  upon 
the  exact  language  of  the  contract  made 
between  A  and  B.  If  A  is  to  do  all  the 
farm  work,  it  would  seem  that  this  would 
include  the  thrashing  of  grain,  which  is, 
of  course,  common  farm  work.  If  B,  in¬ 


stead  of  doing  it  himself,  has  it  done  by  a 
hired  machine,  we  think  the  cost  must 
be  charged  to  him.  Of  course  if  A  hired 
the  machine  and  sent  it  to  the  farm  to  do 
the  work  without  any  request  by  B  the 
case  might  perhaps  be  different. 

More  Fence  Questions. 

The  remains  of  an  old  stone  fence  replaced 
by  a  post  and  rail  fence  are  left  as  a  har¬ 
bor  for  trash,  being  piled  between  the  posts, 
extending  two  feet  or  more  over  the  line. 
Supposing  the  adjoining  owner  claims  the 
other  party  has  occasionally  thrown  stones 
more  or  less  into  the  fence  line,  what  effect 
would  this  have?  To  what  extent  can  it  be 
claimed  as  a  contribution  to  the  nuisance? 
Supposing  a  city  lot  is  fenced  and  the  ad¬ 
joining  owner  erects  the  fence  all  on  his 
side,  thus  leaving  a  few  inches  to  the  ad¬ 
joining  owner,  to  what  exteut  can  this  estab¬ 
lish  an  adverse  title  or  a  waiver  of  rights? 
Supposing  an  adjoining  owner  raises  such 
crops  or  allows  morning-glories  or  some  other 
seed  or  roots  to  grow  on  his  land  and  work 
through  to  the  adjoining  owner,  and  thus 
to  his  damage,  what,  if  any  remedy,  has  he? 

Connecticut.  h.  p.  n. 

No  person  has  a  right  to  throw  stones 
or  rubbish  upon  the  lands  of  another. 
To  do  so  constitutes  a  technical  trespass. 
If  the  rail  fence  is  sufficient  each  owner 
may  clear  up  his  land  of  stones  and  rub¬ 
bish.  If  either  owner  thereafter  throws 
rubbish  on  the  other  land  he  can  be  held 
responsible,  as  in  case  of  other  injuries. 
It  is  merely  a  question  of  what  damages 
is  suffered  thereby.  If  the  fence  on  a 
city  lot  is  not  exactly  on  the  boundary  line, 
a  question  of  adverse  possession  will  arise. 
That  portion  of  the  land  thrown  into  the 
adjoining  owner’s  lot  could  be  claimed  to 
be  possessed  by  him  adversely  to  its  real 
owner.  If  this  continued  long  enough  it 
might  ripen  into  a  good  title.  We  think 
a  land  owner  must  protect  his  land  from 
seeds  or  roots  which  work  through  from 
the  adjoining  land.  Ordinarily  it  would 
be  a  natural  characteristic  with  certain 
crops  planted  along  the  boundary  line  to 
grow  over  on  to  the  adjoining  land.  The 
adjoining  owner  may  of  course  cut  them 
out  of  his  land,  but  beyond  this,  it  would 
seem,  except  in  a  most  extraordinary  case, 
you  would  have  no  remedy. 


POLE  OR  TONGUE  FOR  DISK 
HARROW. 

Geo.  M.  Clark  says  he  is  asked  why  a 
beam  or  tongue  cannot  be  used  on  a  disk 
harrow  as  well  as  a  long  pole.  He  says 
that  unless  a  pole  is  used  the  horses  will 
get  back  upon  the  disk  and  have  their 
heels  cut  up.  The  pole  holds  the  harrow 
true  in  the  soil.  In  orchards  an  extension 
is  used  to  work  under  the  trees.  With 
no  pole  to  hold  the  harrow  in  place  it 
would  zigzag  along  the  field,  striking  trees 
and  horses  at  random.  A  single  plow  will 
work  with  a  short  beam,  but  a  disk  must 
be  held  in  the  ground. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
II.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 
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SIDE  DELIVERY 
™  ,  „  HAY  AND 

The  only  rake  that  will  nr*u  n  1 1/  r 
successfully  handle  £JfcAP«  flAUC. 
the  bean  crop  and  work  equally  well  both  in 
hay  and  beans.  It  delivers  the  hay  or 
vinos  in  loose  continuous  windrows  where 
the  sun  and  wind  can  penetrate  and  cure 
the  crop  evenly.  Only  one  simple  adjust¬ 
ment  to  change  from  one  crop  to  the 
other— done  in  two  minutes. 


THE  DAIN  HAY  AND  BEAN  RAKE 

has  three  sets  of  slowly  revolving  teeth— 
does  not  whip  nor  thresh  the  hay  or  shell 
the  beans.  Gears  are  protected  from  trash 
insuring  long  life.  Rake  can  be  adjusted 
perfectly  for  light  or  heavy  crop.  This  is 
another  “Dain”  tool  that  is  a  great  labor 
and  money  saver.  One  man  with  team  can 
do  more  work  than  ten  men  with  forks— 
will  pay  for  itself  in  one  season  and  last  a 
life-time.  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 
Write  for  circular  describing  in  full.  Don’t 
buy  a  rake  until  you  get  it. 

DAIN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Ottumwa,  Iowa. 


There 
is 

Wo  Other 

KEMP 


FEED  YOUR 
HUNGRY 
LAND  / 


It’s  not  getting 
enough  plant  nourish¬ 
ment  when  fed  manure  by  the  old 
fork  method.  The  20th  Century  method 
puts  the  fertilizing  ingredients  just  where 
most  needed,  breaks  up  the  lumps  into  fine  pieces 
and  showers  them  over  the  famished  ground  uni¬ 
formly.  Increase  the  productiveness  of  your  land — 
enhance  the  value  of  your  farm.  Grow  bigger  crops — 
get  more  profit.  Do  it  with 

KEMP’S 

20th  Century  Spreader 

the  newest,  latest  machine — the  product  of  31  years  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  spreader  making — the  only  true  “Kemp”  machine,  made 
under  direction  of  Joseph  S.  Kemp,  the  maker  of  the  first  suc¬ 
cessful  spreader.  We  tell  all  about  this  farmer’s  money¬ 
maker,  time-saver  and  wage-reducer  in  our  excellent  cata¬ 
log.  Today’s  the  day  for  you  to  write  for  it.  Ask  us 
for  Book  No.  A 7.  It’s  free. 

THE  J.  S.  KEMP  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
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Use  thisjfVmerican  Manure  Spreader 


TO  PROVE  ALL  THE  CLAIMS  WE  MAKE  FDR  IT 


WE  sell  direct  to  you. 

We  sell  direct  to  you  because 
we  are  able  to  give  you  much 
better  value  for  your  money 
than  we  otherwise  could,  and  a  better 
understanding  of  your  machine  than  any 
one  else  could.  We  always  keep  in 
close  touch  with  our  customers.  They 
tell  us  what  our  Spreaders  are  doing. 
Sometimes  they  surprise  even  us. 

We  find  out  just  what  it  means  to 
countless  farmers  to  own  a  Manure 
Spreader  that  will  double  the  value  of 
every  bit  of  manure  put  on  their  land. 

The  American  Manure  Spreader  will 
do  this  because  it  breaks  up  and  pulver¬ 
izes  all  the  manure  so  that  it  mixes 
readily  with  the  soil.  It  distributes 
evenly.  Every  square  foot  of  land  gets 
its  share.  This  means  a  good  crop  all 
over  the  field.  You  don’t  find  any 
"skinned"  places  in  a  field  manured 
with  the  American  Spreader 
But  we  don’t  ask  you  to  take  any 
hearsay  evidence. 

We  want  you  to  find  out  for  yourself 
what  our  Manure  Spreader  will  do. 

So  we  make  you  this  remarkable  offer. 
We  will  send  you  one  of  our  Spreaders 
on  trial  and  prepay  Ihe  freight. 

Use  it  a  month  on  your  own  farm. 
If  you  find  it  exactly  as  we  have  repre¬ 
sented,  after  the  month’s  free  trial,  you 
can  settle  for  the  machine  on  terms 
convenient  for  you. 

But, it  the  American  Manure  Spreader 
is  not  what  we  claim,  send  it  back  at 
our  expense.  You  don’t  owe  us  any¬ 
thing.  The  trial  don’t  cost  you  a 
penny.  The  month’s  use  you  have  had 
of  the  Spreader  is  FRE-E. 

Could  we  do  more  to  prove  to  you 
that  the  American  Manure  Spreader  is 
what  we  say?  Would  we  dare  to  make 
such  an  offer  if  we  didn’t  know  what 
our  Spreader  will  do?  Remember  — 
when  you  deal  with  us,  you  are  doing 
business  with  an  independent  concern. 


We  do  not  belong  to  any  Trust  or 
Combination. 

And  by  our  plan  of  making  and  sell¬ 
ing  direct,  you  get  a  dollars’  worth  of 
Manure  Spreader  for  every  dollar  you 
pay. 

You  see  we  make  more  Manure 
Spreaders  than  any  other  concern  in 
the  world. 

We  own  and  operate  the  largest  fac¬ 
tory  ever  built  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  equipped  with  every  modern 
labor-saving  device.  All  our  machinery 
is  up-to-date  —  the  very  "latest  im¬ 
proved”. 

This  means  the  best  possible  machines 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

The  American  Manure  Spreader  is 
today  an  example  of  the  very  highest 
development  in  modern  agricultural 
implements. 

It  is  absolutely  up-to-date. 

The  principles  upon  which  it  is  con¬ 
structed  are  sensible  and  practical. 

There  are  no  complicated  parts  to  get 
out  of  order.  It  is  simple,  and  carefully 
constructed. 

And  you  take  as  much  time  as  you  require 
to  pay  for  the  Spreader  after  you  have  used 
it  A  MONTH  FREE. 

The  Spreader  may  earn  its  own  cost, 
before  you  send  us  a  shilling. 

Will  you  be  as  fair  with  us  as  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  be  with  you  ? 

Will  you  send  for  information  of  our  gener¬ 
ous  proposition  today  ? 

Even  though  you  do  not  wish  to  buy  now, 
send  for  particulars. 

Some  day  you  may  wish  to  buy,  and  then 
knowledge  of  our  New  Selling  Plan  will  come 
in  handy.  You  will  know  how  to  save  money. 

If  you  will  tell  us  how  much  land  you  own, 
and  how  many  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs  you  keep,  we  will  give  you  the  Govern¬ 
ment  statistics  as  to  the  value  of  your  manure 
crop. 

Write  to  us  today.  Put  down  this  paper 
and  write  before  the  matter  has  a  chance  to 
slip  your  memory. 

Address  at  once— 


AMERICAN  HARROW  CO.,  1633  Hastings  St.  Detroit,  Mich. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  Red  Pine. — Fig.  148,  page  367, 
very  well  shows  habit  and  rate  of  growth 
of  Red  pine  trees  four  years  planted  in 
poor  soil — so  poor  in  fact  that  the  pear 
trees  and  grapevines  previously  occupy¬ 
ing  it  made  no  visible  progress,  and  had 
to  be  taken  out.  The  growth  rate  of  the 
pines  can  be  judged  by  comparison  with 
the  human  figure  to  be  over  rather  than 
under  three  feet  yearly.  These  young 
pines  when  set  were  four-year  seedlings, 
furnished  by  R.  Douglas’  Sons,  Wauke¬ 
gan,  Ill.  Many  other  pines,  firs,  spruces, 
and  various  conifers  were  planted  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  and  though  most 
have  thriven,  none  has  made  the  satis¬ 
factory  growth  shown  by  the  Red  pines. 
A  mulch  of  stable  manure  was  supplied 
for  the  first  two  seasons,  but  they  have 
since  had  only  the  resources  of  the  sub¬ 
soil,  which  is  probably  of  really  better 
quality  than  the  surface.  Red  pine  is  a 
valuable  lumber  tree,  growing  naturally 
from  British  America  south  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  westward  to  Minnesota,  being 
usually  found  near  the  top  of  high  ridges. 
As  a  forest  tree  it  grows  from  60  to  150 
feet  high,  but  specimens  over  100  feet 
high  are  not  common.  While  not  as 
elegant  as  White  pine  it  is  highly  orna¬ 
mental  in  character,  suitable  for  planting 
in  parks  and  dooryards  as  well  as  for 
wind-breaks  and  timber  lots,  and  is  vastly 
more  hardy  and  resistant  in  many  north¬ 
ern  localities.  White  pine  has  not  proved 
satisfactory  near  the  Rural  Grounds, 
though  extensively  planted.  Trees  grow 
with  considerable  vigor  for  10  to  15  years, 
and  then  succumb  to  a  blight  that  is  first 
evident  at  the  tips  of  the  leaves  or  needles 
and  eventually  causes  them  to  wither  and 
fall,  killing  the  tree  in  a  season  or  two. 
Red  pine,  we  are  told,  succeeds  every¬ 
where  in  the  North,  and  is  a  most  man¬ 
ageable  evergreen  in  any  stage  of  growth. 
It  has,  however,  never  been  popularized, 
and  is  offered  by  very  few  tree  dealers. 
The  reason,  apparently,  does  not  lie  in 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  species  by  those 
who  see  it  grow,  but  in  the  scarcity  and 
uncertainty  of  the  seed  supply,  limiting 
opportunity  for  propagation.  Red  pine  in 
its  natural  state  seems  only  to  seed  freely 
at  intervals  of  six  or  seven  years.  The 
cones  are  rather  small,  and  not  easy  to 
collect,  and  are  especially  preyed  on  by 
squirrels  that  gnaw  them  to  pieces  before 
maturity  to  get  at  the  seeds.  Red  pine 
seeds  are  seldom  in  full  supply,  and  for 
considerable  intervals  can  scarcely  be 
found  in  market.  The  usual  price,  when 
quoted  is  about  $7  the  pound.  Young 
trees  have  a  good,  spreading  habit  where 
grown  with  sufficient  space,  and  long 
retain  the  limbs  near  the  ground,  but 
when  crowded  they  grow  straight  and 
tall  like  most  timber  conifers,  shedding 
the  lower  branches  as  they  die,  from  lack 
of  light  and  air.  The  branchlets  are 
orange  in  color,  the  foliage  a  fine,  dark 
green  and  the  conspicuous  Winter  buds 
reddish-brown,  thus  suggesting  the  popu¬ 
lar  name  of  Red  pine. 

Pine  Trees  by  Mail. — Two-year  seed¬ 
lings  by  mail  in  packages  of  100  are 
offered  by  one  or  two  evergreen  special¬ 
ists  at  $1  the  hundred,  and  are  quite  sure 
to  grow  if  carefully  planted  as  soon  as 
received.  The  roots  should  be  puddled  in 
a  thin  mud  of  clayey  soil  and  water,  and 
the  little  tree  immediately  set,  being  par¬ 
ticular  that  the  root  is  not  doubled,  but 
extends  straight  down  in  the  soil,  which 
should  be  most  firmly  pressed  against  it. 
Loosely  planted  evergreens  seldom  thrive. 
If  the  weather  is  dry,  after  planting,  the 
soil  should  be  well  soaked  with  water  and, 
if  possible,  the  seedlings  should  be  shaded 
for  a  few  weeks.  Burlap  supported  on 
short  stakes,  admirably  answers  the  pur¬ 
pose.  They  should  be  set  in  good,  well- 
drained  soil,  10  to  12  inches  apart  in  rows 
at  sufficient  distance  from  each  other  to 


permit  free  use  of  the  hoe  throughout  the 
growing  season.  In  this  inexpensive 
manner  a  fine  lot  of  thrifty  trees  for 
wind-breaks  or  ornamental  planting  may 
be  grown  in  two  or  three  seasons.  Nearly 
all  will  succeed  under  fair  treatment. 
Little  trees  thus  fostered  are  usually  far 
more  appreciated  than  larger  ones  bought 
directly  from  the  nursery. 

Pruning  Rambler  Roses. — No  rival 
class  of  roses  has  achieved  anything  like 
the  popularity  of  the  climbing,  hardy 
Multifloras,  commonly  known  as  Ram¬ 
blers.  Crimson  Rambler  is  everywhere 
highly  prized,  and  the  beautiful  new 
Philadelphia  Rambler,  so  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  by  The  R.  N.-Y.,  will  soon  bloom 
in  thousands  of  homes  throughout  the 
land.  Wherever  seen  it  is  admired  for 
the  brilliancy  and  lasting  quality  of  its 
countless  perfect  blossoms.  Coming  10 
days  before  Crimson  Rambler,  it  does  not 
compete  with  that  treasure,  but  is  appre¬ 
ciated  for  its  own  special  merits.  There 
are  yellow,  white  and  pink-flowered 
Ramblers,  but  though  useful  where  variety 
of  effect  is  sought,  they  are  scarcely  all 
that  can  be  desired  in  substance  and  finish 
of  blossom.  The  question  of  pruning 
these  tall  and  rapid  growing  roses  has 
been  much  debated,  and  many  experiments 
have  been  tried,  At  last  we  have  learned 
what  to  do — or  rather  what  not  to  do — 
as  the  best  treatment  is  to  let  them  pretty 
much  alone.  Let  them  grow  at  will,  only 
directing,  and  training  the  canes  enough 
to  secure  reasonably  secure  attachment  to 
the  trellis  or  other  support.  They  scarcely 
need  pruning  for  several  years  after 
planting,  except  to  cut  out  any  weak  or 
useless  canes  and  nip  off  Winter-killed 
wood  after  growth  has  started  in  Spring. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  cut  out  the  old 
canes  yearly  in  the  manner  of  blackberries 
and  raspberries.  Rose  canes  normally  live 
several  years  and  the  Ramblers  often 
produce  the  finest  clusters  of  bloom  on 
growths  two  or  three  years  old.  After 
the  third  year  the  vitality  of  the  canes 
diminishes;  they  become  twiggy  and  the 
bark  turns  light  in  color.  They  should 
then  neatly  be  cut  away  at  the  base  or 
just  above  a  plump  bud  or  promising 
new  sprout.  Interfering  branches  and 
twiggy  outgrowths  as  well  as  weak  wood 
generally  should  be  cleared  away  and  the 
ends  of  the  younger  canes  slightly  short¬ 
ened,  but  as  a  rule  the  natural  growth 
should  be  little  disturbed.  By  trifling 
management  new  canes  can  be  started 
each  year  after  the  third  season  to  replace 
the  failing  ones. 

Feed  Your  Roses— The  main  item  in 
the  treatment  of  these  very  free-growing 
roses  is  regular  and  liberal  fertilization. 
Few  rose  plants  get  sufficient  available 
nourishment  for  best  results.  Ramblers 
should  be  planted  in  wide,  deep  holes, 
sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  half  a 
cartload  of  good  compost,  but  much  may 
be  accomplished  by  liberal  mulches  of 
good  stable  manure  Fall  and  Spring.  This 
may  at  times  be  lightly  forked  in  the  soil 
and  a  sprinkling  of  wood  ashes  and  bone 
dust  added,  if  at  hand.  Stable  manure 
alone  will  grow  fine  roses,  but  it  must  be 
freely  applied,  Don’t  plant  roses  in  hungry 
soil  and  expect  them  to  make  a  fine  show 
without  further  attention.  w.  v.  F. 


Kieffer  as  Stock. — Regarding  inquiry  on 
page  304  about  Kieffer  pear  stock  for  graft¬ 
ing  I  have  used  the  stock  for  some  years, 
and  find  it  first-class  for  Bartlett,  hut  must 
use  some  reasonable  grafting,  as  it  will  force 
a  scion  verv  fast,  or  drown  it  out  if  done 
in  full  flow  of  sap.  If  I  wait  until  the 
strongest  flow  is  over  I  find  it  one  of  the 
easiest  to  grow,  and  as  to  the  union  not 
being  good  after  a  few  years  that  looks  to 
me  to  be  just  a  little  “out  of  plumb,”  as  I 
believe  if  it  is  once  made  good  it  cannot 
turn  bad  after  a  number  of  years  from  that 
cause  alone.  The  cause,  if  any,  must  be 
looked  for  farther  than  just  the  union  of 
scion  and  stub.  I  have  trees  that  have  been 
bearing  for  some  years,  hexry  tomlinson. 

New  York. 


WEBSTER  BASKET  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  the  best 
WIRE  SEWED 

BERRY  BASKET 

ON  THE  MARKET. 

Get  our  catalogue  with  prices 
before  ordering  elsewhere. 

WEBSTER  BASKET  CO., 

Box  35,  Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  New  York. 


W.  L.  Douglas 

*3=  SHOES  men 

W.  L.  Douglas  $4.00  Cilt  Edge  Line 
cannot  be  equalled  at  any  price. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS  MA  KES  A  SELLS  MORE 
MEN'S  $3.50  SHOES  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
MANUFACTURER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Cl  fl  nnn  REWARD  to  anyone  who  can 
$  I  UjUUU  disprove  this  statement. 

If  I  could  take  you  into  my  three  large  factories 
at  Brockton,  Mass.,  and  show  you  the  infinite 
care  with  which  every  pair  of  shoes  is  made,  you 
would  realize  why  W.  L.  Douglas  $3.50  shoes 
cost  more  to  make,  why  they  hold  their  shape, 
fit  better,  wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater 
intrinsic  value  than  any  other  $3.50  shoe. 

W.  L.  Douglas  Strong  Made  Shoes  for 
Men ,  $2.50,  $2.00.  Boys'  School  A 
Dress  Shoes,  $2.50,  $2,  $1.7  5,  $1.50 
CAUTION.— l^ist  upon  having  W.L.Doug- 
las  shoes.  Take  no  substitute.  None  genuine 
without  his  name  and  price  stamped  on  bottom. 

Fast  Color  Eyelets  used ;  they  will  not  wear  brassy. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

W.  Li.  DOUGLAS,  Dei>t.  Q,  Brockton,  Mass. 


cWMiioqen/  CuttuHg) 

The  great  soil  improver  for  Peas,  Beans,  Clovers,  &c. 
Write  for  prices  and  circular.  GRIFFITH  &  TUR¬ 
NER  CO.,  211 N.  Paca  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PAR ACRENE 


is  better, cheaper  aud  bulkier  than  PARIS  GREEN. 

“Have  used  Faragrene  Lr  potato  bugs.  It  was  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory.  L.H.  BAILEY,  Prof,  of  Horticul¬ 
ture.  Cornell  University.”  Price.  1&  3  lb.pkgs.25  cts. 
per  lb.  Write  lor  booklet.  Fre<l.L.Lavanburg,N.Y. 


BOOK  ON  SPRAYING 


dec 

I  Send  for  a  copy  of  our  new  book  on  how 

®  to  sprav.  Contains  valuable  formulas, 

and  also  describes  the  PERFECTION  SPRAY- 
ER— simplest,  strongest,  most  powerful  sprayer  ever 
invented.  Don’t  buy  a  sprayer  until  you  get  this  book. 
THOMAS  1'EPPLER,  Box  45,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


MACHINERY 


CIDE 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  Went  Water  St., 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


A  LEAKY  TANK 

is  an  abomination 

CALDWELL 

Tanks  don’t  leak.  They 
are  made  right.  We  build 
tanks  of  EverhiHting  Cy¬ 
press;  also  White  Fine. 
We  have  hundreds  we 
can  refer  to  in  your 
vicinity.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  and 
price  list. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


FERTILIZER  LIMEYS 

WALTON  (JUAKKIKS,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO 

Warranted  Fare  and  Unadulterated. 

THE  BEST  SOURCE  OF  PLANT 
FOOD. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  Basic  Slag,  Potash  Salts 

AND  ALL 

Fertilizer  Materials  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Our  80  Page  Book,  Plant  Food  Problems, 
sent  free  of  charge,  if  you  mention  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Our  Agricultural  Expert  will  test  your  soil  and 
advise  as  to  its  proper  fertilization,  free  of  charge. 
We  distribute  fertilizing  materials  from  New 

York,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C. 

COE-MORTIMEK  COMPANY, 

137  Front  Street,  New  York  City. 


Its  Auto-Spray 

4  gal /tank,  brass  pump,  operates  by 
compressed  air.  12 strokes  gpve  pressure 
to  spray  %  acre.  Auto-Pop  Attachment 
cleans  nozzle  every  time  used;  saves 
half  the  mixture.  Best  line  high  grade 
sprayers,  hand  and  power,  in  America. 
Catalog  free.  Good  agents  wanted. 

E.  C.  BROWN  CO.t 
28  Jay  St. a  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SPRAY  OR  SURRENDER 

that  is  the  ultimatum  that  in¬ 
sects  and  fungi  have  served 
on  every  fruit-grower  of 
America.  If  you  do 
not  heed  the  warning 
you  will  not  get  profits 
from  your  orchards. 
Every  man  who  sprays  intel¬ 
ligently,  at  the  proper  time, 
finds  it  the  most  profitable 
operation  on  the  farm. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue 
of  the  ECLIPSE  Spray  Pumps 
and  outfits. 

Morrill  &  Morley,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Leggett’s  Dusters  HIFsIim 

saving  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  when  other 
methods  fail. 

NO  BARREL  OF  WATER  TO  HAUL 


LEGGETT’S 

CHAMPION 


Two  Acres  of  Potatoes 
dusted  per  hour. 

Several  styles  for 

GARDEN, 
FIELD 

OR 

ORCHARD 

Our  Spray  Calendar  gives  concise  information  regarding 
Dusters  aud  Materials.  Mailed  on  request. 

Leggett  &  Bro.,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  aud  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasolina  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free. 
Honarch  Machinery  Co..  Room  161,  39  Cortlandt  St..  Hew  York. 


The 

WATSON 

Four  Row 
►Potato  Sprayer 

Covers  80  to  40  acres  per 
day.  Straddles  2  rows, 
sprays 4 at  a  time.  Wheels 
ljust  for  different  widths, 
lineness  and  gearing  of  pump  to  wheel  of 
cart  gives  any  pressure  desired.  Automatic  agitator  and 
■uction  strainer  cleaner.  It  never  spoils  foliage  or  clogs. 
Free  instruction  and  formula  book  shows  the  famous  Garfield, 
Empire  King,  Orchard  Monarch  and  other  sprayors.  Writo  for  it. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  11th  Bt.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Deming  Power  Sprayer 

Self-contained,  simple,  light,  pract¬ 
ical.  Load  it  on  wagon  box  or  tank 
wagon  and  attach  hose  and  you  are 
ready  for  work.  The  Ideal  outfit 
for  orchardlsts  and  park 
managers.  The  only  really 
efficient  gasoline  englneout- 
flt  that  sells  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Everything  in  Sprayers 

Bucket,  Barrel,  Knapsack. 

Hand,  Etc.  outfits  adapted 
to  every  purposo.  Don’t  buy 
till  you  Investigate  the 
famous  Deming  line. 

Catalogue  Free. 


THE  DEMING  C0.y 

ZOO  Depot  St. 
SALEM,  OHIO. 


More  Power  Spraying  outfits  with 
our  1*3  and  2'u  H.  P.  AIK-COOLKI) 
Engines  are  used  than  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  No  water  to  freeze  or  carry. 
It  is  light.  Write  for  Catalog  5  on 
Engines  for  Power  and  Spraying. 


R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 


HURST  sPpraVer  on  FREE  TRIAL 


The  Hurst  Sprayer  “8rays  EYerything,’’  Potatoes,  Truck,  etc.,  4  rows  at  a 
time,  20  acres  a  day.  Even  2-acre  grower*  say,  “Pays  itself  first  season”  as  it 
has  iomany  uses.  Can  be  adjusted  to  spray  anything,  as  the  spray  arms  can  be 
raised  or  lowered,  or  set  at  any  angle  desired.  Can  easily  be  adjusted  for  Or¬ 
chard  Spraying,  by  simply  removing  spray  arms,  and  you  have  a  very  conven¬ 
ient  Orchard  Sprayer  that  can  be  wheeled  anywhere. 

All  the  working  parts  are  made  of  Brass.  Has  High  Pressure,  and  deliver* 
a  Fog  like  spray  that  penetrates  to  every  part  of  the  foliage.  Has  perfect  agita¬ 
tion  which  insures  even  distribution  of  the  liquid.  Brass  Strainer,  with  special 
pattern  Strainer  Cleaner,  which  keeps  strainer  clean  at  all  times,  and  prevents 
clogging.  Fitted  with  Vermoral  Nozzles. 

Runs  very  easy,  a  Bey  16  year*  old  can  operate  it  with  ease.  Horse  Hitch 
for  hilly  country,  if  desired. 

Mr.  Peter  Speer,  of  Allwood  Fruit  Farms,  Passaig,  N.J., under  date  of  June  7, 
writes :  *‘I  am  very  much  pleased  with  your  Potato  andOrchard  Sprayer, and  its  work.  Jt  is  a  great  machine  for  the  farmer 
and  Fruit  Growers,  as  it  is  adapted  to  E'cry  Kind  of  spraying  and  you  have  itallinone  machine." 

FIRST  ORDER  where  we  have  no  agent  gets  Wholesale  Price,  or  we  will  take  extra  yield  one  acre  our  pay.  Sent 
on  10  Days  Free  Trial  and  does  not  cost  One  Cent  if  not  satisfactory.  Guaranteed  for  2  years.  First  machine  in  each 
locality  can  be  easily  earned  by  giving  us  a  little  of  your  help  in  advertising.  Write  today  for  our  most  liberal  terms. 

EST.  12  YEARS  H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO.,  1530  North  Street.  C  A  NTO  N  ,  O. 


1906. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


All  Sorts. — I  am  still  “camping  out,” 
as  the  other  little  girl  has  taken  the  dis¬ 
ease.  We  make  ourselves  as  comfortable 
as  possible  in  the  old  house,  and  hope  for 
an  end  of  the  siege.  The  boy  and  I  are 
getting  a  good  many  plants  started  ahead. 
We  have  over  400  potato  pieces  planted  in 
boxes  for  transplanting  later.  As  our 
soil  is  naturally  cold  and  heavy  we  can¬ 
not  plant  outdoors  as  early  as  we  would 
like.  When  the  potato  plants  are  about 
three  inches  above  ground  we  shall  carry 
the  boxes  out,  dig  out  the  sets  with  as 
much  soil  as  possible  around  them,  and 
plant  them  about  an  inch  deeper  than  they 
stood  in  the  box.  A  stake  will  be  set  at 
each  hill  and  the  plant  tied  up  to  it.  as  is 
often  done  with  tomatoes.  This  will  give 
us  earlier  potatoes  and  enable  us  to  give 
very  clean  culture,  for  we  shall  plant  them 
where  we  are  to  make  a  lawn  in  the  Fall. 
We  are  also  starting  melons  and  Lima 
beans  on  pieces  of  sod  to  be  put  out  in  the 
field  later.  Usually  we  do  not  gain  much 
by  doing  this,  but  in  a  wet  season  it  pays 
— on  our  heavy  soil.  ...  I  stated  a 
few  weeks  since  that  the  Alfalfa  seemed 
to  be  all  on  top  of  the  ground.  I  thought 
the  frost  had  lifted  it  out  for  good.  Now 
I  am  surprised  to  find  the  field  a  mass  of 
green,  darker  and  thicker  than  the  rye. 
Strange  to  say,  the  best  part  of  it  is  in  a 
low,  damp  place  where  the  water  stood  for 
days.  It  is  hard  to  account  for  such 
things,  but  if  ever  there  was  a  welcome 
Spring  visitor  at  Hope  Farm  it  is  this 
healthy  Alfalfa.  I  realize  more  and  more 
each  year  what  it  would  mean  for  us  to 
have  five  acres  of  that  crop.  It  would 
very  nearly  provide  for  our  stock,  and  let 
us  have  the  grass  on  the  hills  for  mulch¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Our  first  plowing  was  done 

on  April  11,  over  two  weeks  in  advance 
of  last  year.  There  is  one  strip  of  light 
ground  which  dries  off  early.  Last  year 
we  had  early  peas  on  it,  then  sweet  corn 
with  turnips  in  the  corn.  Many  of  the 
turnips  lived  all  through  this  mild  Win¬ 
ter  and  in  March  we  gave  it  a  good  coat 
of  manure.  As  a  result  the  plow  tumbled 
the  soil  over  crumbly  and  fine,  and  it  was 
harrowed  down  with  the  Acme  harrow  at 
once.  My  experience  is  that  turnips, 
especially  the  Cow-horn  variety,  improve 
the  soil  far  beyond  what  we  might  expect 
from  the  actual  plant  food  they  contain. 
They  always  leave  the  soil  mellow  and 
open.  It  plows  vyejl  and  does  not  cake. 
We  shall  probably  repeat  last  year’s  crop¬ 
ping  on  this  piece,  first  peas  in  drills  three 
feet  apart — separate  plantings  every  week. 
They  will  be  kept  well  cultivated  and  after 
May  20  sweet  corn  will  be  planted  midway 
between  the  rows  of  peas.  The  vines  will 
be  either  pulled  after  picking  or  plowed 
under.  The  cultivator  will  be  kept  go.ing 
until  early  August,  when  turnips  and 
Crimson  clover  seed  will  be  scattered 
ahead  of  the  cultivator  and  raked  in. 

.  .  .  As  I  write  the  prospect  for  a  fruit 
crop  is  excellent ;  the  older  peach  trees  are 
white  with  buds,  just  ready  to  burst  into 
bloom.  One  block  of  two-year-old  Car¬ 
man  trees  is  a  wonder.  These  trees  are 
on  a  rocky  ledge  with  barely  18  inches  of 
soil.  They  have  never  been  cultivated, 
but  weeds  from  the  strawberries  were 
piled  around  them  during  the  Summer.  I 
have  learned  more  about  handling  a  peach 
tree  from  that  small  block  than  from  all 
the  books  I  ever  read.  .  .  .  The  labor 

question  troubles  us  a  little.  Seymour  has 
left  us,  and  at  present  we  are  blocking  out 
what  we  can  do  well  with  our  own  fam¬ 
ily.  Mother  helps  by  driving  the  Acme 
harrow  and  Cutaway — a  few  hours  at  a 
time.  She  likes  to  do  this,  and  the  exer¬ 
cise  helps  her.  Lyon  hopes  to  go  to  the 
Mt.  Hertnon  school  in  May.  so  he  is  put¬ 
ting  in  April  on  the  farm  to  help  us  start. 
I  would  like  to  get  a  stout  man  and  his 
wife,  but  this  disease  puts  us  back.  In 
some  places  where  we  planned  to  grow 
cultivated  crops  we  shall  seed  down  to 
oats  and  peas  or  sorghum  for  fodder.  If 
we  get  more  help  later  we  can  plow  the 
stubble  for  late  cabbage  or  cow  peas.  Our 
best  work  will  be  done  among  the  trees, 
for  we  all  see  now  that  helping  the  or¬ 
chard  is  building  for  the  future.  The  boy 
gets  two  cents  for  each  dead  chicken  or 
small  animal  he  buries  near  a  trep,  10 
cents  a  bushel  for  bones  and  15  cents  for 
hauling  a  load  of  chicken  manure  and 
scattering  around  the  peach  trees  on  the 
hill.  Among  the  first  principles  of  farm¬ 
ing  at  Hope  Farm  are  the  following: 
“Never  burn  anything  that  zvill  rot  around 
a  tree!  Never  waste  any  fertilising  mat¬ 
ter — gut  it  near  a  tree  or  plant !”  .  .  . 

Faster  Sunday  opened  with  a  regular 
deluge  of  rain.  It  was  rough  on  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  take  this  day  for  displaying  their 
good  clothes,  but  we  are  all  wearing  our 
old  ones  at  Hope  Farm,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  spoil.  Jack  sings  in  the  choir, 
and  he  drove  off  through  tiie  flood  to  lend 
his  voice  to  the  service.  The  disease  kept 
the  rest  of  us  at  home.  On  Saturday 
night  I  ^brought  out  an  Easter  lily  in  a 
pot  for  the  little  sick  girls.  They  thought 
it  was  lovely,  but  they  remembered  a  lit¬ 


tle  friend  who  is  much  worse  off  than 
they  are,  and  they  wanted  to  send  the  lily 
to  her.  Of  course  I  agreed,  and  so  Jack 
carried  it  with  him  Sunday  morning,  and 
the  Hope  Farm  prisoners  and  outcasts 
watched  the  Easter  rain  without  adding 
any  tears  to  it.  We  had  no  fine  plumage 
to  spoil.  We  couldn’t  help  it,  and  the 
water  was  doing  wonders  for  the  grass 
and  trees. 

I  would  like  to  go  through  life  without 
a  lawsuit  if  I  could.  It  is  the  part  of  a 
good  citizen  to  obey  the  law.  That  is 
why  I  am  now  occupying  the  old  stone 
house,  looking  across  to  the  new  house 
and  remembering  how,  some  years  ago,  1 
was  foolish  enough  to  attempt  to  sing 
out  loud,  “Thou  art  so  near  and  yet  so 
far !”  The  doctor  said  that  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  safe  for  me  to  stay  downstairs  in 
the  other  house,  but  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  Board  of  Health  and  thus  let  them 
satisfy  public  sentiment,  here  I  am !  1 

believe  that  the  best  way  to  make  a  just 
law  strong  or  a  foolish  law  ridiculous  is 
to  enforce  it.  Now  what  I’m  getting  at 
is  this.  Over  the  wall  from  one  of  my 
young  orchards  is  a  block  of  apple  trees 
simply  plastered  with  the  scale.  It  is  a 
menace  to  the  entire  neighborhood.  The 
place  is  not  occupied,  and  there  is  some 
question  about  the  ownership.  We  have 
a  law  in  New  Jersey  which  authorizes  the 
State  Entomologist  to  clean  out  such 
places,  but  in  this  case  of  questionable 
ownership  it  is  doubtful  if  this  law  will 
give  us  the  right  to  proceed  in  the  usual 
way.  If  I  could  locate  the  owner  I  would 
bring  suit  in  order  to  protect  the  neigh¬ 
borhood — as  it  is  this  block  of  trees  is  the 
greatest  nuisance  we  have  in  sight.  •  . 

I  had  a  chicken  killed  for  me  the  other  day 
and  in  dressing  it  found  one  of  its  legs  was 
bigger  than  it  really  ought  to  he — in  fact 
nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  other.  The  hen 
was  in  first-class  condition  in  other  ways,  as 
far  as  I  could  judge,  and  was  full  of  eggs  of 
all  sizes.  Some  nearly  ready  to  he  laid.  Of 
course  I  did  not  cook  the  chicken,  as  I  have  a 
horror  of  anything  not  all  right,  hut  would 
it  have  been  fit  to  eat?  G. 

Canada 

I  imagine  the  flesh  of  that  hen  was 
perfectly  good,  yet  I  should  feel  just  as 
you  did  about  eating  it.  No  doubt  the 
injury  which  caused  the  big  leg  was  done 
while  the  hen  was  small,  and  the  system 
had  recovered  from  the  shock — yet  I  for 
one  have  no  wish  to  eat  the  meat  of 
“abnormal  specimens.”  That  is  one  line 
in  which  a  farmer  has  a  great  advantage. 
When  a  city  man  eats  a  chicken  which 
has  been  shipped  and  handled  and  frozen 
and  thawed  he  gets  a  strange  and  wonder¬ 
ful  specimen.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  him 
that  the  heat  of  cooking  destroys  most 
germs ! 

In  common  with  the  country  at  large  our 
greatest  trouble  is  the  “help  problem.”  I 
have  solved  it  to  my  own  satisfaction ;  just 
simply  don't  have  any.  I  milk  20  cows,  make 
butter,  buy  all  my  feed,  sell  my  own  butter, 
and  let  some  one  else  struggle  with  the  labor 
question.  Not  much  money  in  it,  neither 
much  worry.  B.  W.  B. 

Colorado.  ■ 

It  will  strike  some  of  our  people  as 
strange  that  a  Colorado  man  has  found 
it  necessary  to  solve  the  labor  problem  in 
this  way.  For  some,  it  Is  the  most  sen¬ 
sible  thing  to  do.  We  shall  have  to  re¬ 
organize  our  plans,  cut  out  some  crops 
and  stock  and  try  to  do  the  best  we  can 
with  the  help  in  our  own  family  and  what 
we  can  get  as  day  labor.  It  comes  hard 
for  some  farmers  to  change  their  plans 
and  seed  down  cultivated  fields,  but  it 
may  be  more  profitable.  I  know  of  cases 
where  farmers  have  been  carrying  a  rota¬ 
tion  of  potatoes,  corn,  grain  and  grass. 
They  are  now  planning  to  get  the  whole 
farm  into  clover  and  pasture  and  run 
hogs,  beef  cattle  and  sheep  through  the 
Summer.  This  will  hurt  their  feelings 
at  first,  but  it  will  pay  better  than  the  old 
plan  without  good  help.  As  is  well  known, 
my  own  plan  is  to  turn  my  hill  land  into 
an  orchard,  with  the  least  possible  de¬ 
pendence  upon  hired  help.  h.  w.  c. 


A  Buggy  Bargain 


Buy  it  on  a  Plan  so  You 
Know  You  Have  a  Bargain 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 


You  deal  with  the  factory.  30  Days  Trial. 
You  can  test  its  quality  foryourself  and  see  that 
its  price  is  about  half  the  local  dealers’  price. 

GUARANTEED  TWO  YEARS 

We  insure  you  against  any  loss  if  a  flaw  de¬ 
velops  in  either  workmanship  or  material  with¬ 
in  that  time.  Do  you  want  a  vehicle  of  that 
kind  sold  that  way?  Anything  you  need  in  ve¬ 
hicle  line  on  just  that  plan.  Send  today  for 
manufacturers'  catalog.  Address  Dept.  N 
The  Apex  Mfg.  Co.,  Bloomington,  III. 


Have  You  Seen  the  New  Split 
Hickory  Vehicle  Book? 


Top 
Buggies 


Thi,  is  an  illustration  of  oar  new 
1900  Split  Hickory  Special.  You  can’t 
see  from  this  small  illustration  just 
what  it  is  like.  Our  catalog  shows  it 
gotten  up  in  19  different  styles.  We 
can  furnish  it  any  way  you  want  it 
and  ship  it  promptly.  The  price  is 
$50.00  with  a  legal  binding  guarantee 
for  two  years,  and  shipped  anywhere 
to  anyone  on  30  Bays  Free  Trial. 


IT  will  be  well 
worth  your 
while  to  send 

for  one.  It  costs  you  nothing:  but  a  penny  for  a  postal,  or  a 
two-cent  postage  stamp.  You  can’t  know  what  our  great 
proposition  is  until  you  get  our  catalogrue.  You  may  not 
think  you  will  be  interested— perhaps  you  may  not.  We  do 
not  sell  every  one,  but  we  can  save  you  money.  We  guar¬ 
antee  every  vehicle  that  we  manufacture  for  two  years. 
Our  Guarantee  is  a  legal  one  and  it  means  full  value  to 
every  purchaser. 

Split  Hickory  Name  -Mate  on  n  vehicle  stands  for  quality.  It 
stands  for  fair  treatment,  and  if  our  goods  are  not  satisfactory  after 
you  have  given  them  BO  l>uy»  Free  Trial,  they  cost  you  nothing. 

The  new  catalogue  tells  you  all  about  the  factory  we  have 
equipped  in  which  we  manufacture  our  SPLIT  HICKORY  SPECIAL 
TOP  BUGGY.  It  tells  all  about  the  saving  that  you  mako  in  buy¬ 
ing  from  headquarters,  how  you  save  the  dealer’s  and  middleman's 
profit,  which  is  at  least  $25  on  a  buggy  like  our  Split  Hickory 
Special.  We  want  you  to  know  all  about  our  plan.  Will  you  write 
for  our  new  catalogue  today? 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  H.  C.  Pholpo,  Proa, 
Station  290y  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


To  Make  Your  Wagon  Last 

BUY 

The  Milburn  Wagon 

_IE  MILBURN  WAGON  costs  more  than  many  others, but  we  can  prove  to  you  that  i  is 
worth  morethan  itcosts — worth  more  in  good  satisfactory  service  and  in  the  entire  lacktof 

'  ‘  reak  r 
reinl 
gear 

reinforcement  in  the  axle  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  one  used  on  any  wagon.  And  there  are 
no  holes  bored  through  into  the  front  or  hind  axle  for  bolts,  except  twosmall  holes  in  the  front 
axle  to  hold  the  bolster  plates  in  place.  And  note  that  the  hounds  are 
Pieces  of  Perfectly  Straight-Grained  Wood. 

For  it  is  common  sense  that  no  crooked  or  cross-grained  hound 
can  be  as  strong  as  the  perfectly  straight  hound  on  the  MILBURN. 

And  the  iron  is  put  on  heavy  in  spite  of  this — following  up  the 
Milburn  Policy  ol  Building  Up  and  Adding  Strength 
until  there  are  no  weak  spots  in  the  whole  wagon.  A  care¬ 
ful  look  at  the  MILBURN  wagon  is  a  liberal  education  iff 
wagon  building.  We  want  you  to  go  and  see  one  at  your 
dealer’s.  But  if  you  haven’t  time  to  call  on  the  MILBURN 
dealer  in  your  town  or  do  not  know  just  where  to  go, 

Write  For  Our  Wagon  Book. 

It  goes  carefully  into  the  details  of  wagon  building,  and  reading  it  will  make  you  a  better  judge 
of  wagon  building  all  your  life.  We  will  gladly  mail  you  a  copy  free. 

MILBURN  WAGON  COMPANY,  Dept.  R..  Toledo,  Ohio 


GUARANTEED  BUGGIES 

THEREIs  a  reason  why  you  can  buy  a  better  buggy  from  us  at  $29.50  than  y 
can  from  others  at  $45.00  and  $50.00.  We  bought  our  gear  woods,  wheels  £ 
shafts  of  white  split  hickory  when  the  market  was  low.  These  woods,, 
are  In  the  Evanston  Top  Buggy  exclusively  in  the  parts  named  and  the 
boggy  itself  sells  to  you  for  $29.80.  It  is  the  highest  grads,  strongest,  j 
light  draft  and  most  stylish  vehicle  in  the  World.  Rides  easy,  wears  long  | 
and  Is  of  striking  finish  and  appearance.  Our  complete  catalogue  of 
vehicles  and  harnesses  free  when  you  send  for  it — a  book  about  top  buggies  ’ 

you  ought  to  get  and  read  before  buying  one.  _ 

THE  FAVORITE  CARRIAGE  MFC.  CO.,  |5Dayt«n  Block,  Cinainnal 


SAVE  $10.00. 


You  can  do  this  if  you  buy  your 
Carriage  of  us.  Ask  about  it. 


No.  118S  Top  Buggy, 

Price,  -  -  $50.00. 


If  you  intend  to  buy  a  carriage  and  want  to 
get  full  value  for  your  money,  write  to  us  for 
our  new  Carriage  Catalogue  and  Wholesale 
Price  List.  We  can  show  you  70  different  styles 
of  high  grade  vehicles  at  the  lowest  prices 
ever  quoted  on  this  grade  of  work.  Our 
catalogue  is  free. 

ROCHESTER  VEHICLE  CO., 

P.O.  Drawer,  No.  1002.  ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 


We  Make 
We  Sell 
We  Guarantee 

We  are  not  inviting 
you  to  buy  a  vehicle 
through  a  mail  order  house.  We  are  manufac¬ 
turers.  “Direct”  with  us  means  direct  from 

factory.  Three  Years  Guarantee 
and  30  Days  Free  Trial 

before  you  close  the  bargain.  We  make  the 
price  just  about  half  of  others,  and  even  after 
you  have  bought,  you  get  your  money  back 
without  cavil  if  you  find  a  flaw  in  three  years  time. 
That’s  the  advantage  offered  Progressive  vehicle 
buyers.  A  couple  special  bargains.  Complete  catalog 
tolls  it  all.  Don’t  fail  to  send  for  it. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  VEHICLE  MFG.  CO, 

Dept  T  •  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA.  ILL 


“Anderton” 

Vehicles 

sold  direct  from  factory  on 

730-DAYS  FREE 
APPROVAL  TEST. 

This  most  wonderful  offer  as  well  as  our  genu¬ 
ine  30-Days  Free  Trial,  without  your  putting  up 
one  penny,  and  our  525,000.00  bank  deposit 
guarantee  are  fully  explained  in  our  110  page 
free  catalog  of  vehicles  and  harness. 

It  tells  all  about  the  most  liberal  "factory 
to  user’  plan  of  buying  vehicles,  ever  offered 
by  any  manufacturer.  If  you  expect  to  buy 
this  year,  don’t  decide  until  you  have  seen  this 
catalog. 


No.  701.  $ 
“Anderton” 

Top  Buggy, 

Would  retail  at 
not  less  than 
$50.00. 


No.  730.  * 

“Anderton”'* 
Driving 
Wagon, 


We  Bave  you  at 
least  $20.00  on 
this  vehicle. 


No.  760. 
“Anderton” 
Spring 
Wagon 


ltd  equal  cannot 
be  bought  under 
$55.00. 


No.  T47. 
“Anderton" 
Canopy  Top 
Surrey 


We  guarantee  a 
saving  of  fully 
$30.00  on  this 
surrey. 


Send  for  our  big  book  today.  Just  cut  out  this 
»d.  and  mail  to  us,  or  say  on  a  postal  card, 
‘mail  me  your  free  1906  catalog.” 


THE  ANDERTON  MFG.  CO.. 

10  Third  St.,  Cirtolnrvatl,  O. 


gag 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 


$100,000  offered  for  one  In¬ 
vention;  $8,500  for  another. 
Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and 
“What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  your 
patent  for  sale  at  our  expense. 
Chandlee  &  Chandlee.  Patent  Attorney$, 
979  F.  Street,  Washington,  0.  C. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


COW  WITH  DIARRHOEA. 

I  have  a  cow  troubled  with  diarrhoea,  and 
It  seems  Impossible  to  stop  her.  Feed  is 
silage  and  hay,  and  a  little  gralu.  Can  you 
give  a  remedy?  j.  c. 

Walton,  N.  Y. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind  a  veterinary 
should  have  been  consulted  at  once,  as  too 
much  time  will  have  elapsed  before  this 
reaches  the  questioner  to  be  of  much 


but  if  Orpingtons  are  better  layers  they  are 
the  birds  that  I  want.  E.  b. 

Newtonville,  Mass. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  like  to  have  those 
who  have  handled  the  Orpingtons  give  us  fair 
statements  of  their  comparative  value  for 
size  and  laying  qualities. 

“The  Blue  IIen.” — Will  you  ask  your 
hen  man  if  there  Is  a  breed  of  hens  of  a 
pale  blue  color,  about  as  large  as  leghorns, 
uniform  in  color  all  over,  what  they  are 
called  and  what  they  are  in  quality?  I  see 


benefit.  It  is  possible  she  may  have  some  a  stray  one  here  and  there,  but  no  one  seems 
disease  (possibly  tuberculosis)  and  the  to  know  much  about  them,  only  they  are  “good 


diarrhoea  is  only  a  result  of  the  same. 
Then  the  disease  should  be  treated.  Oats 
will  always  be  beneficial  in  such  cases; 
they  are  strengthening,  and  will  tend  to 
correct  the  trouble.  If  there  is  no  seri¬ 
ous  disease  the  following  will  be  found 


layers.”  I  am  told  that  a  few  years  ago 
some  one  brought  a  blue  rooster  from  Con¬ 
necticut  and  perhaps  a  little  of  the  “blue 
blood”  got  spattered  about.  g.  w.  ii. 

Massachusetts. 

R.  N.-Y. — What  you  refer  to  is  evidently 
the  Blue  Andalusian — a  well  defined  breed  of 
the  Afediterranean  type,  and  not  unlike  Leg- 


helpful  :  six  ounces  powdered  galls,  two  horns.  Several  of  our  advertisers  have  of- 
ounces  powdered  gentian ;  make  into  12  ferG(i  them. 


powders.  Give  one  three  times  a  day  till 
passage  presents  a  normal  appearance. 
Mix  each  powder  with  one-half  pint  whis¬ 
ky  and  one-half  pint  water.  Keep  the 
animal  warm  and  away  from  storms  and 
drafts.  e.  van  alstyne. 

COW  WITH  PECULIAR  AILMENT. 

My  Jersey  cow  ten  years  old  was  affected 
last  November  in  a  peculiar  way.  She  seemed 
to  have  rheumatism  in  her  legs,  for  at  times 
she  walked  as  if  in  pain.  One  day  she  fell 
prone  on  her  side  and  for  five  minutes  could 
not  rise.  In  10  minutes  she  was  apparently 
all  right.  Since  then  she  has  had  several  of 
these  spells  at  varying  intervals,  and  the  last 
two  or  three  have  been  more  marked  in  their 
symptoms.  The  cow  seems  in  apparent  health 
but  suddenly  she  falls  on  her  side  and  her 
breath  comes  quick  and  hard.  Her  head  is 
stretched  out  and  her  mouth  tightly  closed. 
Her  whole  body  becomes  slightly  rigid  and 
tremors  pass  rapidly  over  It.  She  seems  to 
noflce  nothing  while  in  this  condition  but  in 
a  few  minutes  seems  better  and  tries  to  rise. 
She  seems  very  weak  and  suffers  considerable 
pain  apparently.  In  10  to  15  minutes  she  is 
well  again  and  eats  heartily.  At  first,  we 
thought  indigestion  might  be  the  cause,  but 
in  every  other  way  she  is  apparently  all 
right.  Her  milk  is  regular,  cream  rises  well 
and  butter  comes  easily.  We  feed  her  good 
wheat  bran  and  cornmeal  mixed  and  she  has 
had  during  the  Winter  fodder,  hay,  cow  peas 
and  some  millet.  This  rough  feed  has  been 
changed  from  time  to  time,  and  we  are  now 
feeding  Timothy  hay.  Her  last  calf  was 
dropped  last  May.  s.  h.  w. 

West  Virginia. 

You  say  that  this  cow  was  taken  ill 
last  November.  Was  there  anything  in 
the  pasture  like  wild  cherry  leaves  or  any 
other  food  that  she  could  get  of  the  kind 
that  would  act  on  the  brain?  I  see  that 
you  are  feeding  millet  and  Timothy.  These 
are  two  very  poor  kinds  of  food  for  a 
cow.  I  will  suggest  that  you  fatten  her 
or  replace  her  with  another  cow.  Will 
any  of  our  readers  give  their  experience 
in  the  feeding  of  cow  peas? 

M.  D.  WILLIAMS,  D.  V.  S. 


What  Ailed  the  Colt? — D.  W.  Canada, 
page  242,  described  his  colt  and  wanted  to 
know  what  is  the  matter.  I  think  he  weaned 
it  too  young ;  it  could  not  digest  its  food. 
The  colt  should  run  with  its  mother  all 
Winter.  Colts  should  not  be  weaned  under 
six  months ;  he  should  feed  oats,  bran,  corn, 
ground ;  give  it  all  it  will  eat.  Alix  it 
together  and  give  it  clover  hay.  It  may 
have  worms;  if  it  has  the  worms' will  kill  it 
if  they  are  not  taken  away.  I  have  had 
colts  die  from  worms;  if  it  is  pot-bellied 
that  is  a  good  sign  of  worms.  Give  this 
mixture  for  worms  :  One-quarter  pound  sul¬ 
phur  ;  one-quarter  pound  rosin:  one-quarter 
pound  copperas ;  two  ounces  saltpeter.  Pul¬ 
verize  all  together,  and  give  a  tablespoonful 
a  day  in  the  ground  feed.  If  the  colt  will 
eat  apples  put  them  in  the  ground  feed. 

Rockford.  Ohio.  a.  i. 


PAVIN'#  CUB 

TDir.r  him  ^ 


TJme  Wed.  Stands  every  test.  Spavin,  Ringbone, 
Curb,  Splint,  Lameness,  Swellings — all  readily 
yield  to  the  great  horse  remedy. 

ON  HAND. 

^  J  Morris  Plains,  N.  J.,  June  U,  05. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Dear  Sirs Please  send  me  your  Horse  Book. 
Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  is  tlie  best  liniment  1  ever 
used;  have  used  it  for  three  years  and  always 
keep  It  on  hand.  Respectfully,  W.E.  Teets. 

„  »  bottle.  Six  bottles  lorSS.  Greatest  known 

liniment  for  family  use.  All  druggists  sell  it.  Accept 
no  substitute.  Our  great  book,  “A  Treatise  on  the 
Horse,"  free  from  druggists  or 

Kendall  Co«f  Eno»bi»rq  Falls,  Vt. 


FEEDING  CUT  HA  Y  OR  STRA  W  WET 

I  see  that  there  is  an  invitation  to  write 
experience  for  The  It.  N.-Y. ;  I  will  accept  it. 
For  50  .years  I  have  cut  my  hay  or  straw 
for  my  horses.  I  am  confident  it  pays.  With 
the  grains  ground,  none  is  swallowed  whole. 
The  grain  being  mixed  with  the  cut  hay, 
there  is  better  digestion  and  assimilation. 
The  horse  can  eat  his  allowance  in  a  short 
time  and  lie  down  and  rest  instead  of  stand¬ 
ing  and  pulling  hay  out  of  the  rack  for  two 
or  three  hours.  He  can  be  fed  at  once  if 
very  warm.  He  does  not  get  as  dry  on  the 
road  or  in  the  field  as  with  dry  food.  There 
are  no  had  heavy  horses.  Clear  meal  can  be 
fed  without  any  injury.  My  plan  is  to  cut 
as  I  need,  wet,  and  put  on  the  grain  and 
feed.  I  have  practiced  feeding  cattle  for 
beef,  and  they  will  eat  more  grain  on  cut 
hay  and  do  not  cloy.  I  have  no  trouble  to 
get  a  cow  to  eat  16  to  20  quarts  of  meal 
a  day.  _________  u.  s.  king. 

HEN  INFORMATION  WANTED. 

Value  of  Orpingtons. — An  exhibitor  of 
Orpingtons  at  the  recent  Boston  poultry  show 
says :  “The  Orpington  are  somewhat  larger  in 
size  than  the  Rocks  or  W.vandottes,  and  are 
much  better  layers.”  I  would  ask  the  opinion 
of  your  hen  man  as  to  the  correctness  of  this 
assertion,  also  the  experience  of  some  of  your 
readers,  who  have  raised  Orpingtons.  I  have 
had  very  good  egg  results  with  Barred  Rocks 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gom ha  tilt’s 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Solint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors, 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 
/Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1  SO 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  t3TSend  for  descriptive  circulars 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co., Cleveland,  0. 


FREE  to  Stock  Owners  ONLY 

My  Large  Handsomely  Illustrated  Cloth  Bound 
Book,  “Practical  Home  Veterinarian,** 
Just  Off  the  Press. 

. ■  i .  .■■■■■;■—  .  - - - — .  The  printers  have  just  delivered  to  me 

/y  4  the  first  edition  of  my  latest  book,  “The 

Practical  Home  Veterinarian.” 

This  book  contains  160  pages  of  read¬ 
ing  matter  and  illustrations. 

I  want  to  place  a  free  copy  of  the  work 
in  the  library  of  every  stock  owner  in 
America. 

In  this  way  I  want  to  contribute  my 
share  toward  the  advancement  of  the  live 
stock  industry. 

The  “Practical  Home  Veterinarian”  is 
complete,  authoritative  and  is  strongly 
endorsed  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Roberts,  State  Veter¬ 
inarian  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  an  intensely 
practical  work  on  the  diseases  of  Cattle, 
Horses,  Hogs,  Sheep  and  Poultry .  Undereach 
department,  it  takes  up  in  a  simple,  concise, 
practical  way  the  everyday  problems  of  the 
stockman  and  farmer,  such  as  Care  and 
Management;  Symptoms,  and  Treatment 
of  Diseases,  etc. 

Aly  Anti-Abortion  Serum  is  the  only 
positive  cure  for  Infectious  Abortion  in 
Cattle,  and  I  will  guarantee  results  to  live 
stock  owners.  If  you  have  Abortion  in 
your  herd,  and  will  treat  it  with  my  Serum 
according  to  directions,  I  will  guarantee 
every  cow  to  carry  her  calf  full  time,  and 
if  she  fails  to  do  so,  her  treatment  will  no. 
cost  you  a  cent. 

My  book  prescribes  for  practically  every  live  stock  disease  and  tells  all  about 
them.  It  may  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars. 

The  first  edition  will  soon  be  exhausted,  as  my  liberal  offer  is  bringing  In  requests 
from  everywhere.  Write  at  once.  Send  no  money— just  five  2  cent  stamps  to  prepay 
postage.  Fill  out,  tear  off  and  mail  the  coupon  now. 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS,  Cattle  Specialist, 

C°’503  Grand  A ve*’VVaukesba* W,s* 

FREEDr  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co.,  503  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

I  own - COWS _ horses, _ hogs,  sheen  nnnlf, 


.sheep, 


.poultry. 


BOOK  Please  send  me  FREE  the  "Practical  HomeVeterinarian.”  I  enclose  10c  for  postage. 
Name 

COUPON 


R.  F.  D. 


-P.  O.. 


.  State 


Seldom  See 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
Ankle,  Hock,  Stilie,  Knee  or  Throat. 

ABSORBINE 

will  clean  them  off  without  laying 
the  horse  up.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone. 
$2.00  per  bottle,  delivered.  Book  10-B 
free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  man¬ 
kind,  $1.00  Bottle.  Removes  Soft 
Bunches, Cures  Varicose  Veins.  Allays 
Pain.  Genuine  infd.  only  by 

W,  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Monmouth  St ,  Springfield,  Mass. 


JERSEYS— 1  Cow  in  profit,  Bull  246  years  old,  kind 
and  sure.  2  Bulls  and  1  Heifer  Calves.  Solid 
Color.  Good.  J.  ALDUS  HKKR,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Jersey  Cattle,  Berkshire  Hogs, 
„  „  „  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  905  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


KENTUCKY  JACK  FARM. 

A  fine  lot  of  big  Black  well-bred 
KENTUCKY  JACKS,  also  Im¬ 
ported  SPANISH  JACKS, 
selected  by  me  personally  from 
the  very  best  breeds  of  Jacks  in 
Spain.  We  furnish  a  certificate 
of  pedigree  with  each  Imported 
Jack.  Come  and  see  me  or  write 
for  prices.  I  can  please  you. 

JOE  E.  WRIGHT  ,  Junction  City,  Ky. 

KENTUCKY  JACKS 

AND  STALLIONS. 

One  hundred  head  of 
Jacks,  Jennets,  Saddle,  Trotting 
and  Pacing  Stallions  and  some  nice 
Poland  China  Hogs,  We  won  more 
premiums  on  Jacks  than  all  other 
breeders  combined  at  Ky.  State  Fair 
1905.  Write  for  what  you  want. 

J.  F.  COOK  Sc  COMPANY,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Branch  barn  for  jacks,  Marion,  Kansas. 


For  Sale 

JERSEY  BULLS 

7  months  or  1  year  old;  solid  colored.  Show  animals 
out  of  our  best  cows,  and  sired  bv  Rissa’s  Czar,  whose 
dam  gave 40  lbs.  and  his  sister  48  lbs.  of  milk  per  day. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE, 

Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton,  New  York. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 

COR  SALE  Sporting  and  Pet  Dogs,  Pigeons.  Fer- 
■  rets,  Belgium  Hares  and  Swine.  8  cents  40-page 
Illustrated  Catalog.  C.  G.  Lloydt.  Dept.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 

FAR  ^A|  C— CHESHIRE  PIGS  from  the  dam 
I  Ull  OHLL  and  sisters  of  the  champion  Carcass 
Barrow  at  the  Chicago  International  in  1905.  Orders 
booked  for  delivery  June  1.  Address 

H.  H.  WING,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, N.Y. 

A  3  to  4  Months  Old  Pig,  EXPRESS  PAID, 

In  exchange  for  a  few  days  of  your  spare  time.  You 
invest  no  money.  Send  for  particulars  at  once. 
PENNA.  BERKSHIRE  CO.,  Fannettsburg,  Pa, 

PHF^TFR  WUITFQ— Orders  booked  for  Spring  Pigs. 
um.01  Lil  mil  I  to  Young  Sows  bred  for  July 
farrow.  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs,  15  for  $1. 
Shorthorn  Calves.  FINE  STOCK  A  SPECIALTY. 
SIDNEY  SPRAGUE,  Falconer,  New  York. 

Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg-,  Pa. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

All  ages  and  sexes,  son  of  Lord 
Premier,  No.  50001,  the  $1,500  Boar,  at  head  of  herd 
Send  for  booklet. 

‘J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

O.  I.  C.  PIGS  and  Fine  Guernsey  Bui),  prices 
reasonable.  VAN  DOREN  BROS.,  Lysander,  N.  Y. 

Ol  DI/^C  Reg.  Stock;  March  and 

■  ■■  *  Ivlw  April  farrow:  live  strains 

not  akin;  good  thrifty  stock;  price  reasonable. 

J .  F.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia.  N.  Y 

Large  English  Berkshires  fS.pX?£ 

year  old  Registered  Sow  of  choicest  breeding. 
NUTWOOD  FARMS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 

~  O.  I,  C  s. 

Do  not  judge  our  stock  by  the  size  of  our  ad.  Write 
for  prices  on  pigs  from  very  best  strains.  No  culls 
shipped.  CROSS-ROAD  FARM,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 
in  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


$23,000 


.... .,,™, ,$23. 000 

CONTINUED  FOR  30  DAYS. 

Have  already  disposed  of  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  registered  Holsteins  through  my  grand 
special  spring  sale. 

Every  department  is  still  complete,  and  I  have  over 
ZOO  head  to  select  from. 

Special  cut  prices  on  cows,  service  bulls,  yearlings 
and  calves. 

Join  the  procession,  start  right  this  Spring. 
Illustrated  circulars  and  valuable  information 
sent  free. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON 

Dept  D, _ Cortland,  New  York. 


Holstein-Friesiaii  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DoKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  oe 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co..  N.Y. 


Holstein  Bulls 


Farmers’  Prices.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars.  VALLEVISTA  FARMS,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Pure  Bred  Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

From  Registered  and  Record  Stock.  INOCULATED 
ALFALFA  SOIL  from  lots  that  have  raised  alfalfa 
for  the  past  five  years.  Prices  moderate.  Write 
promptly.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 

BRILL  FA.RM 

Holstein  Cattle. 

Home  of  Lord  Netherland  DeKol.  Great  sire  of  high 
testing  butter  cows.  He  has  34  A.  R.  O.  daughters. 
High  class  stock  at  prices  that  will  make  you  a  profit. 
Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  anything  you  may  need. 

E.  C.  BRILL,  Pougliquag,  N.  Y. 

Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

$20.00  to  $25.00 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered .  Wi ite  for  Photog k a  phs  and  P  edi  g  rees. 

We  also  offer  special  bargains  in  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  our  great  Sir  Korndyke  Manor  De  Kol  Jr 
RIVENBURGH  BROS  .  Hillhurst  Farm,  Oneida.  N.  Y 


The  Edgeiater  Herd, 

Huntington,  L.  IM  New  York. 

Holstein  cattle  of  the  purest  breeding,  Chester 
White,  Poland  China.  Berkshire,  Essex,  and  Duroc 
Jersey  Red  Swine  of  all  ages  A  Splendid  bred  lot 
of  Young  Stock  on  Hand  for  Sale,  also  Choice  Grade 
Dairy  Cows  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 
Address  VV .  R.  SELLECK,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  8trong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N .  J. 

A  2-year-uld  heifer  owned  by  The  Stevens 
Brothers- Hastings  Co.  of  Lacona,  N.  Y.f 
holds  the  worhVs  record  for  a  heifer  wnder  2 14 
years  old.  She  produced  19.46  lbs.  butter , 
80  p.  c.  fat,  in  7  days ,  yet  this  heifer  did  not 
take  any  prize  in  the  competitive  test  of  the 
Association  because  this  firm  had  taken  6 
first  prizes,  which  is  the  limit  for  any  firm  or 
breeder.  The  limit  was  never  reached  before. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  postal  card  for  64-page  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

P.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Brattleboro,  VI. 
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KEEPING  EGGS  IN  WATER  GLASS. 

I  put  up  early  last  May  six  dozen  eggs 
In  a  stone  jar  and  15  dozen  in  a  wooden  tub. 
covered,  but  not  airtight  ;  used  one  quart 
water  glass-  to  nine  or  10  quarts  water;  com¬ 
menced  using  them  in  December  and  finished 
in  March.  With  the  exception  of  one  bad 
egg  which  was  doubtless  bad  when  put  in, 
they  were  all  perfect.  We  intended  to  use 
them  only  for  cooking,  but  by  mistake  they 
were  brought  in  soft  boiled  one  morning:  no 
one  could  distinguish  the  difference,  and  if 
they  had  not  been  missed  a  few  hours  later, 
we  would  never  have  found  it  out.  I  intend 
to  put  up  another  lot  about  May  1  In  same 
proportion,  one  to  nine.  The  water  glass  can 
be  had  at  almost  any  drug  store  at  from 
25  to  40  cents  per  quart.  j.  e.  h. 

New  Hampshire. 

I  have  used  water  glass  for  three  years 
now,  and  can  say  from  experience  it  is  a 
success.  I  have  eggs  now  that  were  put  in 
the  mixture  early  in  the  Summer  of  1905, 
in  good  condition  yet.  I  use  10  quarts  of 
water;  boil  and  let  it  cool,  then  add  one  pint 
of  water  glass,  mix  thoroughly.  Put  the 
mixture  in  a  10  gallon  crock  and  it  will  keep 
all  the  eggs  it  will  cover ;  put  in  one  dozen 
or  more  at  a  time-  just  as  you  choose,  only 
be  sure  they  are  all  fresh,  and  put  in  as 
soon  as  possible  after  they  are  laid.  I  keep 
mine  in  the  cellar.  I  bought  my  first  water 
glass  in  Rochester  at  drug  store,  price  50 
cents  per  gallon.  Have  bought  it  the  past 
two  years  in  Geneva.  I  have  never  lost  any 
eggs,  but  they  are  not  equal  to  fresh  eggs  for 
eating,  but  are  all  right  for  cooking  pur¬ 
poses,  and  better  than  some  of  the  so-called 
fresh  eggs  sold  in  the  market.  F.  E.  v.  e. 

Ontario  Co.,  N,  Y. 

In  June,  1904,  we  preserved  2G7  dozen  in 
water  glass,  all  in  wooden  vessels;  215  dozen 
in  fresh  pork  barrels,  the  remainder  in  kegs; 
107  dozen  were  preserved  in  water  glass  one 
to  nine  of  water;  52  dozen  one  to  12  of  water 
glass;  108  dozen  one  part  water  glass  to  10 
parts  water,  and  kept  perfectly.  The  liquid 
after  being  used  was  all  put  into  one  barrel 
and  last  September,  1905,  a  portion  of  it  was 
thoroughly  scalded,  and  covered  eggs  that  we 
have  used  through  the  Winter  and  this 
Spring,  and  now,  April  7,  the  women  say 
they  are  perfect  for  all  culinary  purposes. 
The  water  glass  we  used  was  in  the  form  of  a 
heavy  white  jelly  which  flows  like  cold  mo¬ 
lasses,  or  nearly  as  thick  as  syrup.  No 
doubt  If  a  thinner  product  is-  used  there 
should  be  less  water.  Here  is  what  the 
grocers  say  of  them  :  “Relative  to  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  210  dozen  preserved  eggs  which  you 
shipped  us  on  the  16tli  inst.,  we  are  pleased 
to  state  that  we  found  these  eggs  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  in  every  respect,  both  in  our  bakery 
and  with  our  retail  trade.”  o.  h.  smith. 


them  in  a  dish  beside  a  fresh  one  and  you 
couldn't  tell  them  apart.  The  yolk  “stood 
up"  like  a  fresh  egg.  and  the  egg  could  be 
beaten  tha-u  a  fresh  one.  f.  s.  f. 

Pennsylvania. 

APPLYING  LICE  POWDER  TO  HENS. 

How  do  you  use  lice  powder  on  hens?  I 
have  used  “Death  to  Idee”  in  a  15-cent  bel¬ 
lows,  but  it  almost  chokes  me,  and  I  would 
hate  to  get  it  in  my  eyes;  yet  one  man  can¬ 
not  hold  a  hen  and  use  a  big  bellows  that 
takes  two  hands  to  work  it.  d.  j.  c. 

We  hold  the  hen  up  by  the  legs  and 
scatter  the  powder  in  the  feathers  under 
the  wings  and  around  the  neck  and  vent. 
Hen’s  struggles  and  flapping  will  usually 
scatter  the  powder.  There  are  lice  ma¬ 
chines  made  somewhat  like  a  box  or  bar¬ 
rel  churn.  They  are  closed  and  turn  over 
and  over  on  a  crank.  The  hens  are  put 
inside  with  the  powder  and  the  turning 
and  tumbling  gets  them  well  mixed. 


Poultry  Scraps  Again. — Referring  to  Mr. 
Cosgrove’s  reply  to  F.  C.  C.,  on  page  315, 
regarding  the  use  of  beef  scraps.  I  tried  a  bag 
of  the  brand  he  mentions,  and  it  was  the 
poorest  stuff  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen, 
being  full  of  lumps,  shreds  of  wool  and  large 
scraps  of  hide.  Moreover,  it  had  a  strong 
“sheepy”  odor,  more  disagreeable  than  that 
of  any  scrap  I  ever  saw,  and  the  fowls 
did  not  like  it  in  their  food.  I  have  never 
had  any  digestive  troubles  among  my  fowls 
from  the  use  of  beef  scrap.  I  keep  a  dry 
mash  mixture,  one-sixth  beef  scrap  by 
weight,  before  them  constantly,  with  hard 
grain  morning  and  night,  and  hardly  know 
what  a  sick  hen  looks  like.  I  have  used  as 
high  as  20  per  cent  scrap  in  the  dry  mash 
with  no  bad  results.  I  feed  the  dry  mash  as 
above  from  the  time  the  chicks  are  three 
days  old,  and  as  long  as  I  keep  them.  M.v 
fowls  are  White  Leghorns.  Perhaps  the 
larger  breeds  are  more  susceptible  to  bowel 
trouble,  and  will  uot  stand  as  much  beef 
scrap.  I  have  never  fed  charcoal,  nor  seen 
any  need  of  it.  f.  w.  p. 

Preston,  N.  Y. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
'‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES*  mewtoh’s 

U  ... :L M 1  LW  ■  Heawe  and  Cough  Cuke 

A  Specific  for  Windaud  Throat 
troubles.  25  years  in  Veterin¬ 
ary  practice,  14  years  on  the 
market,  provesits  worth.  On© 

to  two  cans  will  effect 
a  permanent  cure  for 
Heavea.  $1.00  per  can.  AH 
or  sent  direct,  express  prepaid. 
Send  for  booklet  of  endorsements. 


THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.f  Toledo,  Ohio 


I  see  by  my  R.  N.-Y.  a  correspond¬ 
ent  asks  for  readers  to  give  their  ex¬ 
perience  with  water  glass  mixture  as  used 
to  preserve  eggs.  A  year  ago,  in  April,  1905, 

I  put  down  seven  dozen  eggs  according  to 
directions  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  and  “The  Busi¬ 
ness  Hen,”  which  have  proved  perfectly  sat¬ 
isfactory.  I  have  now  only  three  left  of 
the  84;  the  81  used  have  been  all  right,  and 
much  more  desirable  than  the  cold  storage 
eggs,  or  case  eggs.  There  are  some  things 
you  need  to  be  particular  about.  I  was  par¬ 
ticular  to  put  into  the  water  glass  each  morn¬ 
ing  eggs  laid  the  previous  day,  in  a  stone 
jar,  well  covered  and  kept  in  a  very  nice 
cool  cellar.  If  eggs  are  fresh  and  cellar  good 
there  is  absolutely  no  odor  even  at  this  time, 
a  year  after  the  eggs  were  put  in  the  solu¬ 
tion.  I  shall  put  down  the  same  amount 
this  April ;  the  same  number  in  the  same 
solution.  Perhaps  I  should  say  that  my  eggs 
were  infertile.  The  solution  comes  in  one- 
pound  bottles  commercial  strength,  bought  of  j 
any  first-class  druggist ;  to  the  amount  add 
nine  parts  of  pure  water.  M.  f.  h. 

Masachusetts. 

I  keep  a  small  flock  of  hens,  and  last  May,  | 
1905,  (fore  part  of  month),  I  put  down  14 
dozen  in  a  15  per  cent  solution  of  water  | 
glass  for  my  own  use.  I  lived  in  a  flat  and 
kept  eggs  in  a  lard  tub  in  a  hall  where  there 
was  a  good  circulation  of  air,  but  warm. 
In  August  I  moved,  and  bad  to  put  eggs  in  a 
warmer  place,  and  not  so  much  fresh  air. 
Tiie  last  of  January,  1906,  I  used  last  of  the 
eggs,  and  as  far  as  I  could  see  they  were  as 
good  then  as  day  I  put  them  in  water  glass. 
(They  will  keep  longer  than  that).  In  all 
of  them  I  found  but  three  or  four  that  were 
spoiled,  and  they  had  lieen  out  of  solution  for 
10  days.  I  used  infertile  eggs,  as  they  are 
liable  to  keep  better,  and  put  them  in  as  I 
gathered  them  ;  only  used  clean,  smooth  ones, 
none  that  had  to  be  washed.  It  is  claimed 
they  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  but  I 
couldn't,  hut  they  kept  all  right  and  stood  the 
moving.  I  purchased  my  water  glass  at  local 
drug  store.  The  water  I  used  had  been  boiled 
and  allowed  to  cool  before  I  put  any  eggs 
in.  Any  number  of  eggs  can  he  put  in  at  once; 
no  danger  of  breaking  by  weight.  They  are 
more  liable  to  float  and  have  to  be  weighted 
down,  as  they  must  be  kept  covered  away 
from  air.  I  put  eggs  in  solution  with  a  little 
wire  dipper-shaped  arrangement.  I  consider 
the  method  a  success,  and  will  put  down  more 
this  Summer.  I  am  going  to  use  same  solu¬ 
tion  I  used  last  year,  and  add  a  little  fresh. 
When  the  eggs  were  used  I  could  break  one  of 


[CAPON 

TOOLS 


Big  Profits  in  Capons 

Caponizing  is  easy— soon 
learned.  Complete  outfit  with 
free  instructions  postpaid 
$2.50.  Capon  book  free. 

GEO.  P.  PILLING  &  SON, 

2233  Arch  St.,  Phil»delphla,  Pa. 


Dr.  Holland's  Medi¬ 
cated  Stock  Salt 

has  no  rival  as  a  Conditioner  and 
Worm  Destroyer.  A  true  remedy 
for  the  ills  of  stock.  Health, Thrift 
and  Rapid  Growth  are  the  resulti 
of  its  use.  Guaranteed  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  is  claimed  for  it.  Ten 
(10)  feeds  for  a  cent. 

THR  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 

Write  for  Booklet.  Agents  Wanted 


WOULD  YOU  BUY? 

If  you  knew  for  sure  of  a  calf  food  that  would  per-, 
fectly  take  the  place  of  milk,  at  far  less  cost  than 
price  of  milk,  would  you  buy  it  ? 

TRIANGLE  CALF  FOOD 


is  that  article.  It  means  big,  strong  calves,  and 
leaves  you  the  whole  milk.  A  specially  prepared 
grain  product;  cost  is  low.  Write  for  details  to 
CHAPIN  &  COMPANY, 

IlOO  Morgan  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


LABEL 

Stamped  with  your 
name  or  address,  also 
numbers.  The  best 
mark  for  all  live  stock 
to  save  loss  or  confusion. 

Samples  Free.  Agents  Wsr.ted. 

C.  H.  DANA,  74  Main  St., 
West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


HOGS  and  CATTLE,  from  $1.00  per  100 
up.  Best  on  the  market.  Send  for  Free 
_  Catalogue  Stockmen’s  Supplies. 

F. S.  Burch  &  Co.,  177  Illinois  St.,  Chicago. 

Q  Q  A  I  p  MALE  AND  FE- 
OHLC.  MALE  ELK  at 

I  ho  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf,  Flint,  Michigan 

YY7HITE  Plymouth  Rocks.  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks, and 
"  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Choice  stock.  15 
Eggs,  $1;  50,  $3.  R.  C.  HINKLE,  Millersburg.  Pa. 

ONE  BREED  ONIY  White  Wyandottes,  Eggs  $1 

UI1L  UflLLU  UI1L1  per  setting;  $4  per  100. 

C.  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill,  New  York. 

PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS 

13  EGOS,  $1.25;  26,  $2;  100,  $6 

W.  WYANDOTTES  and  W.  LEGHORNS, 
15  Eggs,  SI. 25  ;  per  IOC,  S6.0O. 
John  H.  Gambeb,  R.  F.  D.,  No.  1,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


NO  REST  NIGHT  OR  DAY. 

With  Irritating  Skiu  Humor— Hair  Began  to 
Fall  Out- — Wonderful  Result  From 
Cuticura  Remedies. 

“About  the  latter  part  of  July  my  whole 
body  began  to  itch.  I  did  not  take  much 
notice  of  it  at  first,  but  it  began  to  get 
worse  all  the  time,  and  then  1  began  to 
get  uneasy  and  tried  all  kinds  of  baths  and 
other  remedies  that  were  recommended 
for  skin  humors,  but  I  became  worse  all 
the  time.  My  hair  began  to  fall  out  and 
my  scalp  itched  all  the  time.  Especially 
at  night,  just  as  soon  as  I  would  get  in 
bed  and  get  warm,  my  whole  body  would 
begin  to  itch,  and  my  finger  nails  would 
keep  it  irritated,  and  it  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  I  could  not  rest  night  or  day.  A 
friend  asked  me  to  try  the  Cuticura  Rem¬ 
edies,  and  I  did,  and  the  first  application 
helped  me  wonderfully.  For  about  four 
weeks  I  would  take  a  hot  bath  every  night 
and  then  apply  the  Cuticura  Ointment  to 
my  whole  body,  and  I  kept  getting  better, 
and  by  the  time  I  used  four  boxes  of 
Cuticura  I  was  entirely  cured  and  my 
hair  stopped  falling  out.  D.  E.  Blanken¬ 
ship,  319  N.  Del.  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
October  27.  1905.” 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  aud 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  Catalogue 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Registered  angora  GOATS.-Pairs  or 
trios.  REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 
Write  for  prices  and  information. 
MELROSE  STOCK  FARM,  Ciucinnatus,  N.  Y. 


:OR  SALE— SMALL  FLOCK  ANGORA  GOATS, 
both  sexes;  reasonable  terms. 

Address  WAT  NONG  DAIRY,  Springfield,  N.  J. 


SALE  OE  A  CHOICE  FLOCK  OF  ANGORA 
GOATS.  We  have  decided  to  sell  our  entire 
flock  of  50  Extra  Fine  Angora  Breeding  Does,  ages  1 
to  4  years,  are  the  cream  of  5  years  careful  breeding, 
and  are  a  grand  foundation  flock  of  neavy  shearers. 
Will  make  a  low  prieo  for  the  bunch. 

WOODS  FARM,  Bath,  N.  H. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs  ^VwhnS 

Leghorn  and  White  Wyandotte  20;  Houdan,  13,  $1.00. 
Locust  Grove  Poultry  Yards,  Miudleport,  O. 


CRfifJ  Buff  Orpingtons,  15,  $1.00;  Barred  Rocks,  15, 
LuLo  75c.;  Berkshire  Pigs  pairs  not  akin,  $9.00; 
Collie  Pups  reasonable.  W.A.  LOTHERS,  Lack.  Pa. 


EGGS  $1  per  15:  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred  Brah¬ 
mas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Leghorns;  12  va¬ 
rieties;  catalogue.  S.  K.  MOHR,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


Maple  Villa  Poultry  \Tards— Eggs  and  stock  guaran¬ 
teed.  Hamburgs.  Leghorns,  Andalusians,  Minorcas, 
Wyandottes,  ltocks,  Anconas.  W.G.MOSHER,  Sylvaula,  i’a. 


A  Setting  Hen 

would  not  be  annoyed  to  death  with 
lice  if  Instant  Louse  Killer  was 
sprinkled  over  the  hen  and  into  the 
nest.  She  cannot  get  away  ;  the  lice 
feast  happily  on  the  feathered  martyr 
to  maternal  instinct. 

INSTANT 
LOUSE  KILLER 


(Powder  or  Liquid): 

will  make  the  setting  hen  and  all  her 
children  happy.  It  destroys  lice  on 
poultry  stock  and  ticks  on  sheep.  It 
kills  bugs  on  cucumber,  squash  and 
melon  vines,  cabbage  worms,  slugs  on 
rose  bushes,  etc.  Instant  Louse  Killer 
is  the  original  powder  louse  killer  put 
up  in  round  cans  with  perforated  top. 
Be  sure  of  the  word  “  Instant  ”  on  the 
can — it  has  twenty-five  imitations.  If 
you  will  sprinkle  Instant  Louse  Killer 
on  the  setting  hen  and  nest,  we  will 
guarantee  the  brood  will  come  off  free 
from  lice  ;  it  is  also  a  reliable  disin¬ 
fectant  and  deodorizer. 


1  lb. 25c. 

3  lbs.  60c. 


Except  in  Canada 
aud  extreme 
West  and  South. 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we 
will  lorward  i  lb.  by  mail  or  express, 
prepaid,  for  35  cents. 

Sold  on  a  Written  Cuarantee. 

Manufactured  by 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


lOOOOOOOOO 

We  keep  ev-S 

_ _  erything  m  the, 

I  POD LTRYT-IFJE—  Fencing,  Feed,  Incu-  J 
jbators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— i 
j  it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  I 
>  our  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  J 
(asking— it’s  worth  having.  < 

(Excelsior  Wire  Sc  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

)  Dep  H.  G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  ( 

oooooooooooooocoooooooooc  ( 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM 

W,  Plymouth  Rocks}!’. 
White  Holland  TURKEYS} 


EGGS  from 
Pens  headed 
by  1st  Prize 
WINNERS. 


STONE  HI  DOE, 
NeW  YORK. 

per  setting:  of  lft. 
00  per  30.  $6  per  100. 
$3.50  per  set¬ 
ting  of  9. 


Improved  Early  Canada  (90  day)  Seed  Corn,  50  ears  $1. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY! 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  vigorous  stock  bred  for  stan¬ 
dard  requirements  and  heavy  laying.  Prices  $1.50  for 
15;  $5  per  100;  satisfae.  guar.  E.  F.  Kean,  Stanley,  N.Y. 


Pd».  Cnlp  100  W.  Wyandottes  and  W.  P.  R. 
1  Ul  oatC  Eggs  $1.50  for  26.  Incubator  Eggs  $4.00 
per  J00.  MRS.  J.  F.  HEI, LINGS,  Dover,  Del. 


A  Poultryman's  Story 

“The  proprietor  of  Woodlands  Farm  confesses  to 
having  been  ‘  chicken  crazy  ’  for  thirty  years.” 

In  these  words  Mr.  Lee  T  Hallock  opens  the  story 
of  his  great  poultry  plant  in  Iona,  New  Jersey.  He 
issues  a  free  booklet  telling  what  he  Is  doing  with 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  White  Wyandottes  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  His  Leghorn  laying  house 
is  500  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide,  and  other  buildings 
are  in  proportion.  The  year  1900  opened  with  an 
order  for  40.000  eggs  for  hatching.  Everything  at 
Woodlands  Farm  is  of  the  latest  pattern,  and  the 
breeding  stock  is  the  best  that  long  experience  and 
money  can  produce.  Mr.  Hallock  wishes  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  poultrymen  who  desire  to  improve  their 
stock.  His  free  booklet  can  be  bad  by  addressing 

WOODLANDS  FARM, 

Iona,  New  J  crscy. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Eggs  from  Prize  Matings,  $2  per  15.  Laying  matings 
from  large  vigorous  tested  layers.  $1  per  15;  $5  per 
hundred.  ISAAC  C.  CLARK,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


RARRFI"!  Rflflk'^  Exclusively,  Ringlet  strain.  Eggs 
DHRIiLU  nuorvo,  from  Prize  Winners  $1  per  15 
$3  per  50.  J.  W.  COX,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  BSS 

Eggs  for  Hatching  $1  per  15;  $4  per  100. 

D.  F.  ARNOLD,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 


ETGGS  FOR  HATCHING— Single  Comb  Buff 
_  Leghorn  (Wyckoff  and  Arnold  Strains),  Eggs 
75c.  per  15,  $4.00  per  100.  Pen  of  30  of  these  birds  lay¬ 
ing  527  Eggs  in  the  month  of  December. 

CHAS.  H.  DEDELL,  Bangall,  N.Y. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  Eggs 

$1  for  11,  $7  per  hundred.  Also  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas,  S.  C.  Black  Minorca, $1  for  15:  $5  per 
hundred.  GEO.  W.  DeRIDDER,  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y. 


A  LIVE  CHICK  IN  EVERY  EGG 
GUARANTEED ! 

Our80-page  catalogue  “A  FEW  GOOD  THINGS,” 
is  well  worth  reading  and  tells  about  A  Live  Ciiick 
in  Every  Egg  Guaranteed! 

Pleasant  View  Poultry  Farm  Go. 
Box  3,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


|TGGS — Our  famous  egg-producing  strains  of  S.  C. 
“  Brown  beghorns  and  Barred  Hocks  $1  per  15. 
Hatch  Guaranteed.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Barred,  Buff  and  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  B.  &.  W. 
*'*  Minorcas  and  Leghorns, Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 
$3  each,  $7.50  for  trio.  Eggs  $2  for  15,  $3.75  for  30,  $5 
tor  45.  Duck  eggs  $1.50  for  11,  $2.75  lor  22,  $5  for  44. 
Edward  G.  Noonan.  Marietta,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penna. 


WRIGHT’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

Eggs,  Dus  ton  strain  direct.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed,  $4  per  100.  Grand  View  Farm,  StanfordviUe,  N.Y. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— 

Fishel  and  Pratt  strains,  extra  layers,  brown  eggs, 
$1  perl5;80  for$1.75.  GEO.  F. STONE, Littleton, Mass. 


BUFF.  White  Leghorn.  Eggs  75c  per  15.  $1.25  per  30. 
$2  per  00.  Cir.  ftee.  JOHN  A.  BOTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


BRED  FOR  WINTER  LAYERS. 

Barred  P.  Rocks,  VV.  Wyandottes,  Single  Comb  R.I. 
Reds  and  W.  Leghorns.  Selected  eggs. 75c.  persetting. 
Others 60c.  O.  L1NDEMARK,  Gt.  Barrington,  Mass. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  500  choice  mature  birds,  bred 
aud  selected  for  vigor  and  egg  production.  Send  for 
our  circular  and  prices.  White  &  Rice,  Yorktowu.  N.Y. 


COR  SALE— Thoroughbred  Single  Comb  White 
■  Leghorn  eggs  for  sale  for  hatching  from  good 
laying  strains,  $1  per  15.  JOHN  HERR1ES,  JR.. 
Box  42,  Branchport,  New  York. 


PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  Kankin  strain.  Im¬ 
mense  Drakes$3.25  each.  HOuE.  West  Medway, Mass 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

50c.  per  doz. 

Incubator  chicks  10c.  each.  Stock  unsurpassed  for 
beauty  or  business.  HILANDALE  FARM 
Brooklyn  Station,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Rt.  2. 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  WHITE 

Plymouth  Rocks  Eggs  15  for  $1.00;  50  for  $3.00;  100 
for  $5.00.  L.  C.  HILLS,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


S.G.  BROWN  LEGHORNS 


Eggs  for  hatch- 

r,  ,  ,  ing  from  selected 

Hens.  Have  been  breeding  Brown  Leghorns  for 
fourteen  years.  Eggs,  $1  per  15,  or  $4  per  100.  J.  A. 
BUSH,  R.F.D.  No.  10,  Lockport,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BLUE  RIBBON  Basket? 

■  tarred  Plymouth  Rocks,)  SURE  TO  GIVE 
White  Wyandottes,  I-  A 

White  Leghorns.  J  SOU  A  RE  DEAL. 

Eggs.  $1.50  per  15;  $2.50  per  30.  J.  HOWARD 
|J|J,.NCOTT,  P.  O.  Box  3,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Var  s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  00  p.  book.  10c. 
Rates  free.  J.  A .  BEKGEY.  Box  8, Telford. Pa, 


CORNISH  INDIAN  GAMES,  N.  Y.  Prize  Win- 
^  ners.  Eggs  from  prize  winners,  $1.50  per  15;  Cat. 
W.  C.  VALENTINE,  Huntington,  R.  F.  D.  1,  N.  Y. 


& 


SQUABS 


are  raised  in  one  month: 
bring  big  prices.  Money 
makers  for  poultrymen, 
farmers,  women. 


fWlSend  for  our  Free  Book  and  learn  this.- 

rr^rich  industry.  Correspondence  invited,1  _  _ 

f)W'- Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co., 

Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass.y^yi^ 


RHOnE  ISLAND  REDS.  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 

Light  Brahmas,  White  Wyandottes  and  Leg¬ 
horns.  hardy,  prolific,  farm  bred,  pure  stock.  For  * 
Birds  (moderate  prices)  or  “Eggs  to  Hatch”  at 
8c.  each.  Write  WALTER  SHERMAN,  No.  25 
Boulevard,  Newport,  ft.  1. 
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TIMELY  TURKEY  TALKS. 

In  our  care  of  turkeys  we  should  fol¬ 
low  nature  as  closely  as  we  can,  remem¬ 
bering  that  in  the  wild  state  they  always 
make  their  nests  on  the  ground.  We  do 
the  same  when  we  set  them ;  selecting  a 
place  where  the  water  cannot  stand ;  mak¬ 
ing  a  little  hollow  in  the  ground,  just 
enough  to  keep  the  eggs  from  rolling  out. 
Put  a  very  little  straw  or  chaff  in,  and 
place  17  or  19  eggs  (according  to  the 
size  of  your  turkey)  in  the  nest.  Place 
a  good-sized  coop  or  box  over  the  nest 
leaving  one  end  open,  so  as  to  allow  the 
turkey  to  go  on  or  off  at  her  pleasure. 
When  you  have  everything  ready,  get 
jour  turkey  from  the  place  she  is  sitting, 
carry  her  to  the  nest  you  have  prepared 
and  set  her  down  in  front  of  it.  My  tur¬ 
keys  will  almost  invariably  walk  carefully 
on  the  nest,  and  settle  contentedly  on  the 
eggs.  Now  place  a  board  securely  in 
front  so  she  cannot  leave  the  nest.  If 
she  is  a  little  slow  about  settling  down, 
it  will  be  well  to  throw  something  over 
the  box  so  as  to  make  it  dark.  After  she 
has  set  there  for  24  hours  or  a  little 
longer,  take  the  board  away,  and  keep 
watch  of  her  coming  off.  Have  food  and 
water  near,  and  a  good  place  for  her  to 
take  a  dust-bath.  Don’t  let  her  go  near 
her  old  laying  place  if  you  can  help  it, 
as  she  will  be  likely  to  go  back  to  that 
nest.  After  having  been  off  the  nest  for 
a  half  hour  or  less,  if  she  does  not  seem 
inclined  to  go  back,  call  some  one  to  help 
you,  and  very  quietly  and  slowly  close 
in  on  her,  guiding  her  toward  the  nest. 
She  will  probably  go  on  it  eventually, 
but  it  may  require  some  patience  on  your 
part,  but  it  is  time  well  spent,  as  you  will 
seldom  have  to  do  it  more  than  twice. 
When  she  becomes  familiar  with  her  sur¬ 
roundings  you  can  trust  her  instinct  to 
guide  her  in  leaving  and  returning  to  the 
nest  as  she  pleases. 

We  are  seldom  disappointed  in  having 
a  good  hatch.  I  recall  one  case  where  the 
turkey  was  shut  off  her  nest  for  all  the 
night,  and  still  brought  out  18  turks  from 
the  19  eggs.  During  the  five  weeks  of 
incubation  you  will  have  plenty  of  time 
to  get  your  coops  in  good  shape.  If  they 
are  old  coops,  saturate  every  part  of 
them  with  kerosene  a  few  days  before 
you  expect  the  hatch  to  come  off.  If  you 
need  new  coops,  make  them  large  enough 
so  the  hen  can  turn  about  easily,  and  high 
enough  for  her  to  stand  with  her  head 
touching  the  roof.  Make  the  front  of 
slats,  so  she  can  have  plenty  of  air,  and 
make  it  light  enough  to  be  easily  moved, 
but  do  not  put  a  floor  in  it.  The  first 
food  and  care  of  your  poults  later. 

■M.  c.  v.  w. 

HORSE  WITH  SCRATCHES. 

We  have  a  horse  that  has  had  scratches 
for  10  years  or  more.  What  Is  the  easiest 
applied  and  best  remedy?  f.  h. 

West  Virginia. 

Put  one  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead  in  one 
pint  of  rain  water.  Wash  the  leg  with 
good  cold  soap  and  water,  and  then  bathe 
the  leg  with  the  sugar  of  lead  water  once 
a  day.  m.  d.  williams,  d.  v.  s. 

i  ■  i  ■  g. 

BEETS  FOR  MILCH  COWS. 

What  is  the  value  of  beets  as  a  feed  for 
milch  cows  as  compared  with  corn  by  meas¬ 
ure?  G.  H.  M. 

New  Holland,  O. 

If  you  mean  sugar  beets  the  corn  is 
worth  about  five  times  as  much  in  actual 
feeding  value.  This  is  hardly  a  fair  com¬ 
parison,  since  the  beets  do  more  than  pro¬ 
vide  actual  food.  They  give  bulk  or 
“succulence.” 

COW  WITH  DISEASED  UDDER. 

I  have  a  Jersey  cow,  milking  eight  months, 
with  present  calf,  the  rear  half  of  whose  udder 
has  lumps.  They  seem  to  be  next  the  skin 
or  back  of  bag,  and  at  times,  particularly 
when  cold  and  rainy,  it  swells  considerably 
and  sometimes  gets  a  little  painful.  I  bathe 
with  warm  water  and  rub  with  iodine  oint¬ 
ment,  but  cannot  get  the  lumps  out.  What 
can  I  do  to  relieve?  w.  A.  D. 

Tampa,  Fla. 

The  difficulty  doubtless  arises  from  one 
of  two  causes,  first  and  most  probable,  a 
derangement  of  the  blood,  brought  on  by 
indigestion,  and  increased  as  indicated  by 


the  trouble  increasing  when  cold  or  rainy 
by  exposure.  Next  and  as  likely, 
from  the  sting  of  some  insect.  In  both 
cases  the  treatment  would  be  the  same. 
The  warm  water  and  iodine  ointment  are 
first-class,  particularly  if  there  is  plenty  of 
good  rubbing.  I  should  give  the  cow  a 
drench  of  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts.  Put 
in  a  long-neck  bottle  with  enough  warm 
water  to  make  a  solution,  and  pour  slowly 
down  thg  throat.  The  next  day  and  two 
succeeding  ones,  give  an  ounce  of  salt¬ 
petre  in  the  feed.  Keep  the  cow  in  a 
sheltered  place  when  the  weather  is  cold 
and  wet;  with  a  good  dry  bed  to  lie  on. 
See  that  she  has  plenty  of  easily  digested, 
and  laxative  food.  After  a  little  while 
the  trouble  should  disappear. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

FAILURE  OF  “COMPANY"  HORSE 
DEALS . 

I  note  your  inquiry  in  a  recent  number 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  the  advisability  of 
the  company  plan  of  owning  a  stallion. 
If  the  experience  of  one  who  has  been 
for  years  in  the  business  of  selling  stal¬ 
lions  in  this  way  is  of  any  value,  then 
listen  to  his  advice  and  “don’t.”  It  will 
surely  result  in  failure  to  everyone  con¬ 
nected  with  the  deal,  except  the  man  who 
gets  the  gilt-edge  notes.  Co-operative  in¬ 
dustries  are  good  sometimes,  but  not  in 
owning  a  stallion.  To  start  with,  the 
company  buying  the  horse  on  this  plan 
pays  three  prices  for  him.  Second,  the 
chances  are  easy  three  to  one  they  get 
an  inferior  animal.  Third,  so  many 
horses  are  being  sold  by  irresponsible 
parties  that  if  he  does  not  turn  out  well 
the  buyers  have  no  recourse.  Fourth,  if 
the  stallion  is  a  non-breeder  or  a  poor 
breeder,  and  the  seller  gives  them  an¬ 
other,  no  warrantee  goes  with  the  second 
one,  and  the  chances  are  much  more  than 
even  that  a  horse  equally  as  poor  in  these 
qualities  will  be  given  them.  It  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  get  a  company  of 
farmers  interested  in  an  enterprise  of 
this  kind  who  will  pull  together.  Dis¬ 
sensions  soon  arise,  and  before  long  the 
horse  is  owned  by  one  or  two  shrewd 
men ;  or  all  have  given  up  in  disgust,  and 
the  horse  has  been  sold  to  a  third  party 
at  about  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  the  first 
cost.  The  scheme  looks  attractive  on  pa¬ 
per,  and  I  could  name  you  every  argu¬ 
ment  advanced  by  a  smooth  salesman,  for 
I  have  been  there,  but  the  results  are  dis¬ 
appointing  19  times  out  of  every  20.  I 
am  positive  not  one  company  in  20  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  either  making  money  on  their 
investment  or  in  improving  their  stock. 
If  you  doubt  this  statement  get  the  his¬ 
tory  of  one  hundred  companies  formed 
through  the  Middle  West,  Far  West, 
Northwest  and  South,  and  if  99  per  cent 
are  not  failures  then  my  years  of  exper¬ 
ience  in  the  business  amount  to  nothing. 
As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  if  any  com¬ 
pany  is  thinking  of  buying  a  stallion  of 
any  breed  on  the  company  plan  for  their 
own  use  or  as  an  investment  “don’t,”  for 
they  will  surely  curse  the  day  they  parted 
with  their  cash,  or  put  their  names  to  a 
joint  note.  Failure  is  written  in  big  let¬ 
ters  all  over  the  country  from  Maine  to 
California,  and  from  Winnipeg,  Mani¬ 
toba,  to  Brownsville,  Texas. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Clothing 
Made 
to  Order 
at  the 
Mill 

Save  Half 


Buy  your  clothing  di¬ 
rect  from  the  mill.  Cut 
out  the  dealer’s  profits. 
Get  two  suits  for  the 
price  of  one.  All  wool 
suits  and  overcoats 
MADE  TO  ORDER 
handsomely  trimmed 
and  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Many  pat¬ 
terns  to  choose  from. 


Men’s  woo.  Suits 


MADE  TO  ORDER 
$7:22  to  $15:22 


Ladies’ 

Spring 

Dress 

Patterns 

In  all 

Shades 


Women’s  dress  goods 
direct  from  the  mill  to 
the  wearer  at  wholesale 
prices.  All  the  newest 
styles  and  colors.  Chev¬ 
iots,  Broadcloths,  Bril- 
liantines,  Panamas, 
Henriettas,  Shepherd’s 
Checks,  Mohairs,  Silk- 
downs.  Every  yard  guar¬ 
anteed.  EXPRESS  CHARGES 
PAID.  Write  for  samples 
and  catalogue. 


GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
203  Main  8t.(  Somerville,  N.  J. 


‘Dairy  Talk s  h  ike  EMPIRE  Dairy  Maid— 


Anybody  Can  Make  Claims — But  YOU  Want 

the  Cream  Separator  That  “Makes  Good.” 


That  may  be  a  little  slangy.’* 
but  you  know  what  I  mean — you 
want  the  separator  that  will  do 
what  its  manufacturers  promise  it  will  do,  and 
what  you  expect  it  to  do. 

How  are  you  going  to  decide  which  separator 
it  is  that  will  “make  good"  for  you? 

Big  talk  and  big  claims  are  made  for  all  of 
them.  You  have  to  decide  the  question  for  your¬ 
self  and  your  milk-profits  depend  upon  your  de- 
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Cision.  ,  ,  . 

Therefore,  I  say  don’t  take  anybody  s  claim 
until  he  proves  it.  He  may  be  a  1  i 1 1 1  e_  over-en¬ 
thusiastic  in  his  praise  of  his  own  machine. 

But,  look  here!  Here’s  something  worth 
thinking  about: 

Since  the  first  cream  separator  was  invented 
no  separator  has  ever  made  such  rapid  strides  in 
sales  and  in  popularity  as  has  the  Improved 
Frictionless  Empire.  In  five  years  its  annual 
sales  have  increased  i.soo  per  cent. 

What  do  you  suppose  is  the  explanation  of 
that?  Why  do  so  many  people  buy  the  Empire? 

There  can  be  only  one  reason:  The  Empire 
gives  better  satisfaction  in  the  hands  of  its  users 
than  any  other  separator  ever  made. 

There’s  no  doubt  about  it. 

And  this  is  how  and  why  it  does  it: 

It  is  Simpler  in  Construction. 

All  unnecessary  parts  are  eliminated.  It  simply  has  a  bowl  with  a  few  light 
cones  inside  it  and  the  simplest  gearing  necessary  for  driving  it. 

It  Turns  More  Easily. 

The  bowl  being  smaller  and  lighter,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  does  not  take  so 
much ’‘elbow-grease"  to  turn  it.  Besides,  the  bowl  runs  practically  without 
friction,  because  of  its  patented  bearings. 

It  Is  More  Easily  Washed. 

The  bowl  containing  only  a  few  light  cones— being  entirely  free  from  discs  and 
other  complicated  parts— it  mas  easily  washed  as  ordinary  dinner  plates. 

It  Requires  Fewer  Repairs. 

Having  no  complicated  parts  it  simply  can't  get  out  of  order,  unless  it  is  greatly 
abused. 

It  Skims  Perfectly. 

AH  milk  in  it  is  given  five  distinct  separations.  It  is  impossible  for  more  than 

a  trace  of  butter  fat  to  escape.  .  ,  .  ..  r _ . _ 

But  goodness  me  1  It  would  take  the  whole  paper  to  tell  you  all  the  points  wherein  the  Empire 
excels.  I  can’t  do  it  here,  but  if  you’ll  send  your  name  the  Company  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
their  separator  books,  full  of  dairy  facts  you  ought  to  know.  Just  send  a  postal  card  telling  how 
many  cows  you  keep  and  what  you  do  with  the  milk.  Address 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR.  COMPANY.  BLOOMFIELD.  N.  J. 


A  Dollar  Game  Free 

For  postage.  Bend  eight  two-cent  stamps  and  tell 
how  many  cows  you  keep  and  what  you  do  with  your 
milk,  and  we  will  send  you  the  “Game  of  EMPIRE  Suc¬ 
cess’ —the  most  amusing,  attractive  and  fascinating 
game  ever  invented.  Old  and  young  can  play.  Bxish- 
els  of  fun  for  all  the  family.  Handsomely  litho¬ 
graphed  In  colors;  mounted  on  heavy  binders’  board 
18x16  inches. 


Get  tHe  Empire  Hooks. 

Ask  for  the  one  you  want.— 

1.  Full  catalog  and  price  list. 

2.  “The  EMPIRE  Dairy  Maid.” 

3.  The  Switching  of  Hiram,  (story.) 

4.  “Figger  it  out  for  Yourself.” 

6.  A  Gold  Mine  for  Butter  Makers. 

6.  Dairy  Results— Dollars. 

7.  Money  and  the  Way  to  Make  It. 


DAVIS 


Get  it  direct  from 
lactory  at  factory 
prices  and  save 

20%  to  50%. 


The  simple  cream  separator 
which  doubles  protlts  and  cuts 
dairywork  in  two.  Absolutely 
the  simplest,  easiest  running, 
easiest  cleaned  separatorln  the 
world.  Just  belt  high  to  a  man. 

Its  three-piece  bowl  gets  the 
last  drop  of  cream.  Investigate 
our  liberal  selling  plan.  Send 
your  name  and  address  to  us  on 
a  postal  card  and  get  our 
money  saving  catalogue  No. 

1  40  by  return  mail. 

Davis  Cream 

Separator  Co., 

56  A  N.  Clinton  St„  Chicago.  Ill. j 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

Ten  Times  Over. 

Grind  anv  tool,  knife  to  mower? 
sickle,  with  the 

Practical 
Grinder. 

3,000  revolutions  of 
alundum  wheel  per  min¬ 
ute.  Greatest  abrasive- 
known.  No  pressure 
needed;  does  not  drawl 
temper  or  heat  tools.? 

Every  home  needs  it. 

Different  sizes.  Write  for 
price  and  circular.  Foot- 
power  attachment.  A 
few  good  agents  wanted. 

Royal  Mfg.  Co.,  226  E.  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Steel  Roofing;  $1.75  per  100  Sq«  Feet 


Painted  red  both  sides,  most  durable  and  economical  roofing,  siding  or  celling  for  barns,  sheds 
houses,  stores,  cribs,  poultry  houses,  etc.  Easier  to  lay  and  cheaper  than  any  other  material 
|  No^xperjencqjiecessary  to  lay  1L_  A  hammer  or  hatchet  are  the  only  tools  you  need. 

to  all  points  east  of  Colorado,  except  Oklahoma,  Texas 
and  Indian  Territory.  This  Is  our  No.  15,  seml-hard- 

ened,  flat  ateel  roofing,  24x84  Inches,  per  square  of  100  square  feet . 91-75 

Corrugated  V  crimped  or  standing  seam,  per  square .  1.85 

For  25c  per  Bquare  more  we  furnish  this  material  In  6  and  8  ft.  lengths. 

I  Brick  siding  and  beaded  celling  or  siding,  per  100  square  feet .  8.35 

Ask  for  Free  Cutalogue  Nqu  67  600  pages  of  bargains— Roofing  Furniture,  &e.,  &c. 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO..  -  -  35tU  and  Iron  Streets,  CHICAGO 


It’s  Only  the 
Rightly  Built 
—Manure 
Spreader 
THAT  PAYS 


Don’t  get  the  idea  that  just  any  spreader 
is  a  good  investment.  That’s  a  mistake. 

There  are  spreaders,  some  thousands  of 
them,  that  were  so  constantly  being  laid  off  for 
repairs  that  they  are  never  taken  out  of  the 
shed  any  more. 

Those  investments  are  dead  losses. 

But  if  you'will  investigate  you  don’t  need  be 
bothered  with  that  kind. 

How  shall  you  set  about  finding  out? 

Well,  go  into  the  record.  Find  out  about 
the  spreader  you  are  thinking  of  buying. 

—what  it  is, 

— what  it  does, 

— what  its  recordlhas  been. 

On  these  three  points  we  invite  the  fullest  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Success  spreader.  We  think 
the  whole  matter  is  included  in  them. 

What  it  is.  It  is  the  one  spreader  that  lit¬ 
erally  grew.  Every  part  and  feature  of  it  is 
the  result  of  experience.  Nearly  30  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  it. 

Materials?  Largest  of  all  axles — tough,  second 
growth  white  ash  frame — steel  pin  direct  drive 


chain— beater  steel  braced  to  axle— apron  on 
three  series  of  rollers — harpoon  teeth  (new 
feature)  to  keep  beater  ends  clear — every  part 
made  just  as  experience  has  shown  to  be 
necessary. 

What  it  does.  Handles  everything  of  manure 
kind  and  all  commercial  fertilizers,  easier  and 
more  satisfactory  than  any  other  spreader. 

Its  record.  Ask  the  users.  There  area  good 
many  thousands  of  them— nearly  as  many  as 
all  other  spreaders  combined. 

It’s  the  spreader  of  experience — the  one  you 
can  get  information  about  by  inquiring. 

See  that  you  get  the  worth  of  your  money. 
You  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the 
machine  you  buy.  That’s  the  way  the  Success 
is  sold. 

For  that  fair  price  you  get  in  the  Success  a 
spreader  that  is  known,  that  lias  made  its  own 
way,  that  works  right — that  is  durable.  Re¬ 
member  the  nearly  30  years  experience.  It 
ought  to  count  for  something. 

Our  spreader  book  will  help  you.  It  tells  the 
truth  and  it’s  free.  Write  for  it. 


KEMP  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

BOX  38.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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CURES  FOR  JUMPING  COW. 

If  O.  II.,  Warren,  Ohio.,  R.  N.-Y..  page 
269,  will  try  the  following  on  his  jumping 
cow  he  will  have  no  more  trouble  with  her. 
Put  a  strong  surcingle  around  cow's  body, 
halter  her  and  run  a  rope  from  tie  ring  in 
halter  between  her  fore  legs  and  tie  to  sur¬ 
cingle  tight  enough  to  bring  her  nose  a  foot 
or  so  from  the  ground.  We  have  made  very 
breachy  cattle  stay  put  with  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  when  all  other  schemes  had  failed. 

Ashby,  Mass.  e.  e.  L. 

I  have  a  cure  for  a  cow  that  throws 
fences.  I  have  tried  it  on  several  cows  and 
oxen,  and  always  with  success.  Bore  a 
small  gimlet  hole  through  tip  of  horn  and 
put  in  a  wire  and  twist  up  in  a  loop  just 
large  enough  to  put  a  good  strong  string 
through  then  take  stiff  wire  long  enough  to 
reach  from  horn  to  nose.  Bend  the  lower 
end  so  that  it  will  project  into  nose  2 Vi 
inches  with  small  loop  in  upper  end;  then 
tie  to  small  wire  in  horn.  Do  not  draw  up 
too  tight,  but  tight  enough  so  it  cannot  get 
out  of  nose.  It  will  trouble  the  cow  only 
at  the  fence  and  when  she  fights.  d.  s. 

Warren,  Conn. 

Put  horse  shoe  on  cow’s  front  foot.  This 
Is  a  sure  cure,  as  no  cow  can  jump  unless 
she  can  spread  the  hoofs  ip  jumping.  I 
have  prevented  this  bad  habit  by  simply 
giving  cow  an  extra  feed  of  hay  just  before 
turning  out  of  barn,  as  very  few  cows  will 
jump  or  tear  down  fence  if  perfectly  con¬ 
tented;  they  are  simply  looking  for  more  to 
eat.  Possibly  they  have  asked  for  more 
food,  but  often  we  are  too  dumb  or  careless 
to  understand  them.  A  sure  cure  for  tearing 
fences  is  take  a  sharp  awl,  punch  a  small 
hole  through  nose  and  insert  a  ring.  Then 
bore  small  hole  in  each  horn,  take  piece  of 
small  wire ;  make  fast  to  ring  on  one  side ; 
run  through  both  horns,  and  secure  wire  to 
other  side.  Thus  the  cow  can  eat  all  right 
but  cannot  use  her  horns.  Don't  dishorn  a 
good  cow.  Her  horns  are  there  for  a  wise 
purpose,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  sin  to  dishorn 
a  full-grown  cow,  better  stop  the  horn  when 
a  week  old.  J-  h. 

Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

COW  AND  MILK  NOTES. 

The  dairy  cows  in  this  section  will  go  to 
pasture  in  usual  good  flesh.  Not  as  much 
grain  as  formerly  is  fed  here  since  the  use 
of  Alfalfa  has  become  general.  Desirable 
fresh  cows  are  very  scarce  and  very  high, 
$50  to  $75  at  auction ;  milk  bringing  12 
cents  for  Syracuse  market.  G.  b.  t. 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

Dairies  give  normal  response  to  usual 
treatment  which  has  not  been  forced  at  all. 
Probably  less  grain  has  been  used  than  usual. 
Hay  bears  moderate  price  and  is  changing 
hands  freely,  but  will  suffice  for  this  region. 
No  silage  left  to  speak  of.  Cows  have  been 
high  and  will  now  bring  $35  to  $45,  with 
few  offered,  I  think.  A  private  creamery 
here  is  rushing  things.  Butter  32-35  cents. 
Milk,  retail,  six  cents.  G.  w.  m. 

Litchfield,  Conn. 

The  cows  in  this  section  are  doing  well ; 
there  is  plenty  of  hay,  and  they  are  feeding 
as  much  grain  as  usual.  This  is  not  a  dairy 
section ;  some  of  the  farmers  are  selling  their 
milk  to  the  factory  and  milkmen  of  the  city. 
Prices  are  three  cents  per  quart  for  six 
months,  2V4  cents  for  six  months.  There  is 
more  butter  made  in  this  section,  selling  to 
private  family  trade,  from  25  cents  to  28 
cents  per  pound  the  year  around.  I  think  the 
butter  has  paid  better  than  milk  at  the 
prices.  I  am  getting  28  cents  the  year 
through.  I  think  there  are  more  cows  kept 
than  three  or  four  years  ago.  J.  K.  l. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Cows  are  doing  very  well  now  in  this  lo¬ 
cality.  About  the  usual  amount  of  grain 
has  been  fed  the  past  Winter,  farmers  in 
general  having  plenty  of  roughage  to  carry 
them  to  pasture.  The  milk  is  delivered  to 
Gifford  &  Sons;  the  prices  are  April,  $1.25; 
May,  $b;  June,  85  cents;  July,  95  cents; 
August,  $1.10;  September,  $1.25  per  100, 
being  five  cents  less  than  Borden  prices. 
After  Anril  1  there  will  be  more  milk  de¬ 
livered  at  this  station  than  in  some  years 
previous.  Cows  are  in  good  demand  and 
bring  good  prices,  ranging  from  $40  to  $50. 
and  at  auctions  choice  ones  selling  as  high 
as  $70.  Farm  help  very  scarce  and  wages 
high.  j.  w.  H. 

Sidney  Center,  N.  Y. 

Cows  are  doing  very  well  in  this  section 
at  present;  earlier  in  the  season  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  abortion.  There  is  quite  a 
strife  among  buyers  of  milk  in  this  section, 
Improvements  are  being  added  to  some  plants 
and  the  Rockdale  Creamery  Co.  are  tearing 
down  their  old  building;  they  are  to  erect 
a  $17,000  plant  in  place  of  it.  Not  quite 
as  much  grain  has  been  fed ;  hay,  silage,  etc., 
was  plentiful  and  all  have  enough.  Good 
cows  are  worth  from  $40  to  $00,  and  milk 
prices  are  better;  some  stations  are  paying 
five  to  10  cents  less  than  Borden’s,  some  the 
same.  The  French  cheese  factory  pays  five 
to  10  cents  above  Borden’s  for  six  months, 
even  with  them  for  three  months,  and  be¬ 
low  for  three  months.  E.  M.  p. 

Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

Cattle  as  a  whole  have  wintered  very  well, 
and  milk  Is  in  generous  supply.  I  think 


milk  producers  have  crowded  their  cows 
fully  as  much  as  usual  as  to  feeding  of  grain 
rations:  as  the  price  of  cows  rises  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  feed  heavier  and  get  cost  back 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  price  of  good  cows 
is  very  high  here  this  Spring,  ranging  from 
$60  each  upward,  according  to  quality,  and 
good  demand  for  them  at  those  prices.  Sup¬ 
plies  of  hay  and  silage  about  same  as  usual ; 
price  of  milk  about  28  or  30  cents  per  8%- 
quart  can,  according  to  distance  from  Lowell, 
Mass.  Very  few  of  the  farmers  about  here  raise 
their  cattle,  preferring  to  buy  large  beefy 
cows  fresh  and  feed  and  milk  them  six  or 
eight  months  and  turn  them  off  when  they 
shrink  below  six  or  eight  quarts  per  day. 

Tyngsboro,  Mass.  l.  c.  m’l. 

There  is  more  interest  taken  in  dairying 
in  this  section  than  formerly,  and  In  a  radius 
of  five  miles  the  number  of  cows  kept  is  on 
the  increase.  One  new  skimming  station  was 
built  near  here  last  year  and  another,  I  am 
told,  is  to  be  built  soon.  At  the  time  of 
high  prices  of  butter  a  year  or  more  ago  some 
of  the  patrons  of  the  milk  station  changed 
to  the  creamery  and  some  traded  their  cows 
off,  re-stocking  with  Jerseys.  But  this  last 
Winter  the  milk  station  has  made  the  best 
money.  Cows  are  doing  well ;  farmers  are 
using  more  of  the  “dairy  feeds”  that  are  on 
the  market,  and  I  believe  are  more  dis¬ 
posed  to  produce  Winter  milk  than  formerly. 
Plenty  of  coarse  fodder.  Good  fresh  cows 
bring  about  $50 ;  not  many  for  sale.  The 
greatest  factor  in  cheap  milk  production  is 
the  quality  of  the  hay  fed;  please  the  cow’s 
fancy  in  this  matter  and  she  will  give  you 
at  least  two  quarts  per  day  extra  without 
any  additional  expense  to  you.  If  the  first 
cutting  of  clover  Is  early  it  improves  the 
quality  and  gives  a  good  second-growth  which 
if  secured  right  is  much  preferred.  Milk 
prices  at  milk  station  this  Winter  3%,  3, 
2%,  and  at  present  2%  cents  per  quart.  At 
these  prices  our  cows  have  earned  about  $75 
per  head  in  last  six  months.  A.  P. 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

WEIGHTS  OF  FEEDS. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  to  repeat  the 
table  of  weights  of  one  quart  of  various 
stock  grains.  The  table  was  prepared  by  II. 
G.  Manchester.  Here  it  is: 

Average  weight  of  one  quart  of  each  feed 


named.  Lbs. 

Cotton-seed  meal .  1.5 

Linseed  meal,  old  process .  1.1 

Linseed  meal,  new  process .  0.9 

Gluten  meal  .  1.7 

Gluten  feed  .  1.4 

Distillers’  grains  .  0.7 

Wheat  bran,  coarse  .  0.5 

Wheat  middlings,  coarse  .  0.8 

Wheat  middlings,  fine  .  1.1 

Mixed  wheat  feed .  0.6 

Cornmeal .  1.5 

Hominy  meal  .  1.3 

Provender . 1.5 

Oats .  1.2 

Rye  bran  .  0.6 

H.  O.  dairy  feed .  0.7 

Victor  corn  and  oat  feed .  0.7 


Hen  Recoup.— As  an  amateur  I  take  great 
interest  in  egg  records  for  Winter  months.  I 
will  give  mine  for  January  and  February : 
Number  of  hens,  221  ;  eggs  sold,  5,496 ;  Janu¬ 
ary,  February  and  March,  1906,  eggs  laid, 
3,220,  3,036,  3,447 ;  total,  9,703  for  three 
months.  January  and  February,  1906,  240 
hens;  March,  220  hens;  less  than  three 
square  feet  of  floor  space  to  the  hen.  Almost 
constant  housing.  The  record  the  past  Win¬ 
ter  was  kept  from  January  1  to  date  on  an 
open-faced  calendar.  The  number  of  eggs 
each  day  was  marked  on  the  left  of  date. 
Nearly  200  were  pullets;  all  were  R.  I.  Reds. 

Maryland.  w.  mcc. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tile 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


harpies 

TUBULAR 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


WHICH  DO 
YOU  WANT? 

Tubular  or  Bucket  Bowl? 

Simple  Bowl  or  Complicated? 

Izzers  or  Hasbeens? 

Waist  Low  Can  or  Head  High  Can? 

Self  Oiling  or  Oil  Yourself? 

Wash  3  Minute*  or  Wash  Thirty? 

All  the  Butter  or  Most  All? 

Best  Butter  or  Medium  Butter? 
Tubulars  are  different,  very  differ¬ 
ent.  Just  one  Tubular— the  Sharpies. 
All  others  make  bucket  bowls— can't 
make  Tubulars  because  they  are 
patented.  Ask  for  catalog  Q- 153. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
WESTCHESTER,  PA. 

T0R0HT0,  CAH.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


DOG  POWERS 


HARDER  MFG.  CO. 
Box  II,  Cobleskill,  N. 


Y 


will  run  hand  cream, 
separators,  churns, 
fan  mills,  washing 
machines,  etc. 

B  Best.  Cheapest 


STEEL  STANCHIONS 

Write  for  new  circular  and  prices.' 

F.  R.  &  H.  J.  WELCHER, 

BUTLER  ST,,  NEWARK,  N.  Y. 


BUYING  A 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Thousands  of  dairy  farmers  are  buying'  a  Cream  Separator 
this  spring.  The  purchase  of  a  separator  is  a  most  important 
investment.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  make  no  mistake. 

The  Cream  Separator  is  much  different  from  any  other  farm 
machine.  It  either  wastes  or  makes  money  twice  every  day  in 
the  year,  and  it  may  last  from  two  to  twenty  years,  according 
to  the  make  of  machine. 

There  is  a  big  difference  between  the  DE  LAVAL  and 
other  Cream  Separators,  notwithstanding  much  the  same  claims 
are  made  for  all  “on  paper”,  and  some  of  the  biggest  claims 
for  the  poorest  and  trashiest  machines. 

DE  LAVAL  machines  skim  cleanest,  have  the  biggest 
capacities,  do  the  best  work  under  every-day  use  conditions,  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  cream  and  make  the  best  butter,  so  that  there  is 
easily  a  difference  of  from  $50.-  to  $150.-  per  year  between  the 
benefits  and  savings  of  a  DE  LAVAL  machine  and  a  poor  one. 

Then  DE  LAVAL  machines  are  made  up  of  much  the  best 
material  and  workmanship  and  last  at  least  twenty  years,  with 
small  cost  for  repairs,  while  other  machines  last  only  from  two 
to  ten  years  and  cost  a  great  deal  meanwhile. 

If  the  buyer  wishes  to  be  guided  by  the  best  authority  and 
the  best  experience  of  others  he  must  purchase  a  DE  LAVAL 
machine,  and  he  can  surely  make  no  mistake  in  doing  so. 

98%  of  the  creameries  of  the  world,  which  have  been  using 
Cream  Separators  for  twenty-five  years,  now  use  DE  LAVAL 
machines.  Almost  every  prominent  dairy  user  does  so.  700,000 
farmers  scattered  all  over  the  world,  or  more  than  ten  times  all 
others  combined,  do  so.  Every  important  Exposition  for  twenty- 
five  years,  ending  with  St.  Louis  in  1904,  has  granted  the  Llighest 
Honors  to  the  DE  LAVAL  machines. 

DE  LAVAL  machines  prove  their  own  superiority.  There 
are  agents  in  every  locality  whose  business  it  is  to  supply 
machines  in  this  way  and  who  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  do 
so.  They  set  them  and  start  the  user  right,  which  means  a  great 
deal  in  the  profitable  and  satisfactory  use  of  a  separator. 

While  there  is  an  ample  discount  for  cash,  if  the  user  can’t 
conveniently  buy  in  that  way  he  can  do  so  on  such  liberal  terms 
that  the  machine  actually  pays  for  itself  by  its  own  savings. 

There  is  no  reason  why  every  farmer  having  cream  to  sep¬ 
arate  should  not  buy  a  separator  this  year,  and  there  is  surely 
overwhelming  reason  why  it  should  be  a  DE  LAVAL. 

A  new  DE  LAVAL  catalogue  to  be  had  for  the  asking  will 
interest  everyone  thinking  of  a  separator. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO 

1213  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

9  &  11  Drumm  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Oflices: 

74  COB.TL.ANDT  STREET. 

NEW  YORK. 


109113  Youville  Square 

MONTREAL 

75  &  77  York  Street 

TORONTO 

14  &  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 


it 


is  simply  their  wav  of  calling  for  Green  Mountain  Silage.  Makes 
them  thrive  better’aiul  yield  more  milk  at  half  the  cost  for  feed. 

THE  FAMOUS 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILO 

has  sustained  many  a  herd  through  frozen  winters  and  through  long,  pastur¬ 
age-parching  droughts  of  summer.  Has  made  many  a  farm  and  many  a  farmer 
prosperous.  Agents  wanted  iu  unassigued  territory.  Write  for  free  catalog H. 


STODDARD  MFC.  CO., 


Rutland,  Vt. 


THE  LOWING  OF  THE  KIN E  ” 


That  Is  the  title  of  our  new  216  page  book.  It 
tells  everything  anybody  could  possibly  want  to 
know  about  the  silage  subject.  You  can’t  think 
of  a  question  that  it  does  not  fully  answer.  How 
to  build,  from  foundation  up,  all  kinds  of  silos. 
All  about  the  crops  and  how  tocutandflll.  How 
to  feed,  with  the  most  complete  feeding  tables 
ever  published.  About  40  illustrations  help  to 
make  things  plain.  Used  us  a  text  book  In 
many  Agricultural  Colleges.  We  have  always  i 
sold  the  book  for  10 cents,  but  lor  a  limited 
tlmo,  to  any  reader  who  will  ask  for  it, 
and  name  this  paper,  we  will  send  a 
copyfroe.  Write  at  once. 

SILVER  MFG.  CO., 

Salem,  Ohio. 


WARRINER’S 

HOLDS  THE 
ANIMALS  AS 
FIRMLY 
AS  RIGID 
STANCHIONS 


CHAIN 

HANGING 


STANCHION 


iPPPi 


% 


r  %  a 
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The  International 

Is  the  only  Silo  with  an  Automatic,  Self  Adjusting 
Hoop.  Also  has  Continuous,  Open  Front,  Air  Tight, 
and  Easy  Operating  Door,  and  a  Permanent  Ladder, 
always  in  Position.  Made  of  Selected  2-inch  Tank 
Pine.  Matched,  ready  to  set  up.  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Box  91,  Jefferson,  O. 


CHAIN-HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


W.  li.  CRUMB,  73  Main  St.,  Forestville, Conn. 


This  Milk  Cooler  ■  Aerator 
Costs  You  Nothing! 

Because  it  earns  Its  cost  out  of  what  it  naves. 

Your  milk  will  keep  24  to  46  hours  longer— there'll 
be  no  loss  from  milk  "returned” 

And  by  preventing  bacteria  growth  and  driving  out 
all  taint  and  odors  your  milk  will  be  better. 

Butter  and  cheese  from  it 
will  be  finer  flavored  and 
there’ll  be  more  of  it. 

Your  milk  will  bo  worth  more  ' 
money. 

THE  CHAMPION 

will  save  your  time— an  hour  at  ,  .  mnk» 

each  milking— a  month  a  year.  A  i  all 

These  are  only  some  of  the  J  ».  •be* 

ways  it  earns  its  cost. 

The  Champion  is  auto¬ 
matic — needs  no  attention.  | 

Easy  to  clean  as  a  pull.  „ 

Catalogue  free.  Write  today. 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co.  11th  St.  Cortland.  N. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  28,  1906. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

1  he  California  Fruit  Grower  states  that  J.  H.  Adams, 
one  of  the  largest  orange  growers  in  that  State,  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  following  notice : 

It  is  evident  that  some  party,  for  a  purpose,  is  infecting 
our  orchards  with  the  Purple  scale.  This  is  a  fact  which 
I  can  demonstrate.  1  offer  a  flat  reward  of  $1,000  for  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  this  party.  j.  h.  adams. 

The  object  of  this  cursed  work  is  to  spread  this  de¬ 
structive  insect  so  that  public  money  will  be  spent  in 
fighting  it !  If  a  man  should  be  caught  at  this  dastardly 
work  in  a  section  where  fruit  growing  is  the  chief  in¬ 
dustry-jailing  would  be  too  good  for  him. 

* 

Canada  does  not  do  much  talking  about  State  social¬ 
ism  or  public  ownership  of  natural  commodities,  but 
the  Province  of  Ontario  has  decided  that  a  section 
called  the  “Gillies  timber  limit,”  containing  valuable  de¬ 
posits  of  silver  and  cobalt,  is  not  to  be  open  to  private 
or  corporate  exploitation,  but  is  to  be  mined  by  the 
Government  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  What  a 
horrifying  shock  such*  such  a  system  would  be  to  the 
benevolent  gentlemen  who  made  us  pay  $6.75  for  our 
last  ton  of  coal!  In  this  country  Senator  LaFoIlette 
has  been  fighting  to  prevent  the  sale  to  private  parties 
of  Indian  lands  which  are  said  to  be  full  of  coal.  They 
should  be  held  by  the  Government  for  the  people. 

* 

It  seems,  from  the  letters  printed  this  week,  that  the 
plan  of  using  water  glass  for  preserving  eggs  has  given 
satisfaction.  It  has  kept  the  eggs  in  good  condition.  As 
we  see,  in  one  case  these  eggs  were  sold.  There  has 
been  some  question  about  the  danger  in  using  such  eggs. 
We  hardly  think  such  danger  worth  considering,  but  we 
want  to  learn  the  facts  if  any  one  can  tell  them.  The 
following  note  from  Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  of  New 
Jersey,  is  the  best  statement  we  have  yet  received: 

While  we  have  had  no  experience  in  this  matter,  and 
have  not  analyzed  any  of  the  eggs  after  such  treatment,  it 
would  seem  from  theoretical  grounds,  that  the  danger  would 
not  he  very  great.  A  reaction  would  naturally  take  place 
between  the  sodium  of  silicate  and  the  carbonate  of  lime,  of 
tiie  egg  shell,  resulting  in  a  lime  silicate  and  sodium  car¬ 
bonate.  This  would  be  likely  to  form  a  thin  film  over  the 
egg.  It  may  be,  however,  that  if  the  eggs  are  kept  in  contact 
with  the  silicate  for  a  long  time,  there  would  be  some  os¬ 
motic  action.  I  should,  however,  not  fear  any  danger  from 
such  a  possibility. 

Personally  we  shall  go  ahead  and  put  up  eggs  in  water 
glass. 

* 

We  have  had  something  to  say  about  the  Seedless 
apple,  and  shall  say  more  from  time  to  time.  It  may  be 
asked  why.  If  we  do  not  think  this  apple  possesses  any 
particular  merit,  we  do  not  ignore  it.  We  are  told  that 
the  company  expects  to  sell  this  Fall  500,000  trees  of 
the  Seedless  at  $2  per  tree.  That  means  $1,000,000  to 
be  paid  by  fruit  growers  and  taken  out  of  regular  trade. 
The  possibility  of  any  such  business  justifies  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  apple  and  we  intend  to  make  it. 
We  shall  find  out  if  we  can  just  where  the  apple  came 
from.  We  have  evidence  to  show  that  the  apple  started 
as  a  seedling  in  Virginia,  and  that  after  some  years 
wood  of  the  variety  was  given  to  John  F.  Spencer,  of 
Colorado.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Spencer  denies  that 


the  apple  came  to  him  in  this  way,  but  that  he  evolved 
it  by  means  of  some  secret  process.  We  call  upon 
Mr.  Spencer  to  give  the  facts  and  clear  up  the  mystery. 
How  did  he  get  the  apple?  There  is  no  disgrace  in 
propagating  from  a  seedling.  The  original  of  Baldwin, 
Grimes  Golden,  Ben  Davis  and  other  standard  varieties 
were  seedlings.  We  should  pay  no  attention  to  the 
origin  of  the  apple  if  it  were  not  claimed  that  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer  produced  it  by  some  secret  process.  We  shall  also 
learn  what  we  can  about  the  young  trees  now  growing 
ready  for  sale.  The  company  claims  to  have  some 
8,000,000  trees  in  various  nurseries.  We  have  infor¬ 
mation  from  several  points  where  these  nurseries  are 
said  to  be  located.  In  some  cases  few,  if  any,  trees 
are  to  be  found ;  in  others  reports  do  not  indicate  great 
care  or  skill  in  handling  the  nurseries.  Tt  is  our  priv¬ 
ilege  to  investigate  such  things  fairly,  and  we  shall  do 
so,  for  it  is  a  serious  thing  to  ask  a  man  to  pay  $2  for 
a  tree  that  is  not  guaranteed  by  an  expert.  These 
things,  however,  are  of  minor  importance.  The  fruit 
must  win  or  lose  on  merit.  There  are  too  many  varie¬ 
ties  in  cultivation  now.  We  do  not  need  any  new  apples 
unless  they  are  really  superior.  Every  man  who  knows 
anything  about  fruit  understands  that  a  new  one  must 
run  the  gauntlet  and  prove  its  merit  against  hard 
knocks.  The  Seedless  Apple  Company  cannot  complain 
at  fair  criticism  and  a  fair  statement  of  the  facts.  We 
can  see  nothing  in  the  specimens  of  the  fruit  we  have 
tested  to  justify  its  introduction  even  at  the  price  of 
standard  varieties.  To  attempt  to  “boom”  such  fruit 
in  an  extravagant  way  and  charge  eight  to  10  times  the 
price  of  far  better  varieties  seems  to  us  an  imposition 
upon  the  public  and  a  menace  to  the  nursery  trade. 
Now  if  the  apple  has  merits — tell  us  what  they  are ! 
We  have  no  prejudice  against  the  apple,  but  we  shall 
rip  the  entire  business  right  open  without  fear  or  favor. 

* 

Our  friend  John  M.  Jamison,  of  Ohio,  wrote  Con¬ 
gressman  Chas.  H.  Grosvenor  of  that  State,  asking  him 
to  vote  for  the  free  alcohol  bill,  and  also  to  abolish  the 
free  seed  distribution.  Here  is  the  reply: 

The  principle  embodied  in  the  free  alcohol  bill  is  a  vicious 
one.  It  is  the  principle  of  legislating  to  destroy  one  indus¬ 
try  in  the  interest  of  another.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  de¬ 
stroying  an  industry  that  has  flourished  and  to  build  up  one 
that  has  not  flourished.  But  the  bill  will  pass  and  we  will 
have  an  experiment,  and  I  predict  now  that  the  farmers  of 
the  country  will  not  feel  the  slightest  effect  of  it,  and  that 
the  manufacturers  of  a  few  certain  articles,  to  wit.  hats, 
and  so  on,  will  reap  all  the  benefit.  You  will  never  get 
alcohol  to  take  the  place  of  the  commodities  now  used.  It 
is  a  dream  which  I  hope  I  am  mistaken  about,  but  I  shall 
put  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  abandonment  of  the  seed  scheme, 
but  not  on  the  ground  you  put  it,  not  on  the  ground,  as  you 
say,  that  Congress  foists  these  seeds  on  every  citizen.  It 
has  cost  me  as  high  as  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  make  good 
the  demands  upon  me  from  farmers.  You  have  not  any  idea 
of  the  universal  and  long-continued  clamor  that  the  farmers 
make  upon  Congressmen  for  garden  seeds,  and  many  of  them 
demand  farm,  garden  and  flower  seeds  and  all  that.  I  shall 
vote  to  get  rid  of  it  because  I  think  the  principle  is  a 
bad  one.  Now,  we  are  pretty  near  together,  but  we  are  on 
different  grounds.  c.  h.  grosvenor. 

Mr.  Grosvenor  has  just  been  put  to  one  side,  as  his 
party  refused  to  renominate  him.  One  reason  for  this 
was  the  position  he  took  in  favor  of  oleomargarine. 
There  was  another  industry  he  didn’t  want  “destroyed.” 
The  wood  alcohol  industry  has  flourished  because  the 
high  tax  on  grain  alcohol  gave  it  nearly  a  monopoly. 
The  industries  that  will  be  built  up  by  free  alcohol  will 
benefit  the  American  people.  Air.  Grosvenor  thinks 
alcohol  will  never  take  the  place  of  kerosene  and  gaso¬ 
line.  In  Pennsylvania,  oil  men  claim  that  free  alcohol 
will  close  50,000  small  oil  wells  in  that  State,  because  it 
will  force  down  the  price  of  petroleum.  It  will  do  this 
by  taking  the  place  of  gasoline  for  heat  and  power,  and 
providing  light.  Every  ounce  of  the  alcohol  used  in 
this  way  will  be  made  from  some  crop  grown  by  a 
farmer!  Air.  Grosvenor  is  doing  the  dreaming  himself. 
As  for  those  free  seeds,  Congress  ought  to  make  a  spe¬ 
cial  appropriation  to  pay  back  the  $100  to  this  benevolent 
gentleman.  He  knows  at  least  that  free  seeds  will  not 
win  a  renomination ! 

* 

The  following  letter  is  from  a  man  of  wide  observa¬ 
tion  and  good  judgment: 

I  have  just  read  the  first  of  Mr.  Garrahan’s  series  of  arti¬ 
cles.  I  can  see  the  plan  he  is  headed  for;  it  is  all  right.  I 
am  glad  that  he  is  taking  it  up.  You  have,  however,  a  duty 
in  the  case.  Warn  your  readers  against  kangaroo  conclu¬ 
sions.  Do  you  know  what  they  are?  No?*  Well,  you  have 
heard  what  a  cuss  that  animal  is  to  jump.  Now,  can  you 
guess  what  I  mean  by  kangaroo  conclusions?  Mr.  Garra- 
han  will  make  his  case  so  clear  that  some  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  will  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fertility  of  all 
soil  may  be  increased.  Tell  them  to  draw  a  sharp  line  be¬ 
tween  restoration  of  fertility  and  creation  of  fertility. 
There  is  some  land  which  has  been  cleared  of  the  virgin 
forest  which  the  Lord  never  intended  for  farms.  In  time 
such  farms  are  abandoned.  Then  comes  some  wise  rural 
sociologist  with  long  rows  of  statistics,  arguing  that  the 
abandonment  is  due  to  social  conditions  out  of  joint.  You 
can  always  depend  on  the  man  who  studies  figures  rather 
than  the  things  themselves,  to  find  social  dislocations. 

This  difference  between  restoring  fertility  and  creat¬ 
ing  it  must  be  understood.  There  is  another  side  to  it. 
There  are  some  thin,  light  lands  where  trees  make  a 


slow  growth.  Clear  these  lands  and  attempt  to  carry 
on  general  farming  and  failure  would  be  sure.  Plant 
peach  and  apple  and  feed  them  intelligently,  and  it 
might  be  possible  to  make  a  good  profit.  In  such  cases 
the  soil  would  be  regarded  as  a  place  for  the  trees  to 
put  their  roots.  The  growth  of  the  trees  and  the  fruit 
would  come  entirely  from  the  fertilizers  or  manures 
which  were  added.  Considering  the  price  of  such  land 
it  might  be  possible  to  supply  all  the  fertility  needed  and 
still  make  as  much  profit  as  would  be  made  at  general 
farming  on  stronger  soil.  As  we  know  from  experi¬ 
ence,  the  character  and  producing  power  of  these  thin 
soils  can  be  greatly  improved  in  time  by  a  wise  use  of 
chemicals  and  green  manures.  At  the  same  time  this 
warning  is  timely,  and  with  seven  men  out  of  10  the  safe 
place  for  chemicals  and  green  manures  is  on  farms  of 
naturally  rich  soils  which  have  been  “run  down”  by  poor 
farming  or  neglect.  Our  ancestors  took  up  many  farms 
which  never  should  have  been  touched.  They  were  lim¬ 
ited  in  their  choice  in  many  cases.  Some  of  them  stuck 
to  these  farms  longer  than  they  should  have  done  with 
their  old  methods  of  farming.  In  some  cases  newer 
methods  would  have  saved  the  farm — in  others  it  was  a 
part  of  destiny  to  send  the  fields  back  to  the  woods. 

* 

The  letters  from  Congressmen  are  coming  in,  and 
some  of  them  are  certainly  “stars.”  Here  is  one  from 
Geo.  E.  Waldo,  of  New  York  State,  in  response  to  a 
letter  about  the  parcels  post : 

I  believe #a#parcels  post  limited  to  packages  of  small  size 
and  light  weight  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  this  country. 
There  is  already  in  effect  a  parcels  post  now  of  merchandise 
not  likely  to  injure  other  mail,  which  can  be  forwarded  in 
packages  not  to  exceed  four  pounds  in  weight  at  a  rate  of 
two  cents  per  pound.  This  is  certainly  a  very  cheap  parcels 
post.  To  extend  the  weight  beyond  this  would  require  spe¬ 
cial  freight  cars  to  carry  the  large  packages  that  would  be 
sent.  I  think  the  fact  that  the  Post  Office  Department  is 
already  running  a  parcels  post  is  overlooked  by  you  and  by 
tbe  public  generally.  I  believe,  however,  increased  facilities 
and  service  should  be  made  for  the  public  and  trust  that  this 
may  be  done  in  the  near  future.  g.  e.  waldo 

For  a  Congressman  that  is  just  about  the  limit.  Does 
he  really  think  any  intelligent  person  will  believe  his 
statement  that  four-pound  packages  can  be  mailed  for 
eight  cents?  It  costs  just  64  cents  to  mail  them  from 
one  town  to  another,  while  a  man  in  Hongkong,  China, 
could  send  such  a  package  to  any  part  of  this  country  for 
30.  cents.  That  is  certainly  a  brilliant  man.  He  must 
think  he  has  a  lot  of  wooden  men  as  constituents.  “Spe¬ 
cial  freight  cars!  In  England,  when  the  great  fight 
for  a  penny  post  was  made,  the  opposition  got  down  to 
the  argument  that  so  many  letters  would  be  written  that 
they  would  burst  the  post  office  walls!  Air.  Waldo 
should  have  been  a  legislator  in  those  days ! 


BREVITIES. 

T  rv  to  harrow  as  soon  after  plowing  as  possible. 

A  good  thing  to  commit  to  memory — the  first  verse  of 
the  Psalms. 

In  their  great  desire  to  be  “broad"  some  men  lose  the 
edge  which  really  “cuts  ice.” 

Steriline  is  a  new  “food,”  consisting  of  condensed  sep¬ 
arator  skim-milk  with  gelatin  added. 

It  is  Interesting  to  see  how  the  accumulation  of  property 
changes  a  man's  views  on  many  public  questions. 

One  of  (he  most  hopeful  things  about  Connecticut  farm¬ 
ing  is  the  large  number  of  young  men  who  attend  the  agri¬ 
cultural  meetings. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  prints  a  long  article  on  “Concilia¬ 
tion  in  the  Stove  Industry.”  It  may  be  an  agreement  be- 
tweent  wife  and  husband  as  to  which  shall  start  the  fire. 

An  “auto  hog”  ran  over  a  Brown  Leghorn  hen  belonging 
to  a  California  woman.  She  collected  $5  “at  the  point  of 
a  blacksnake  whip!"  There’s  the  new  woman  for  you! 

Poor  men  often  sigh  because  their  boys  cannot  have  the 
advantages  of  education  which  rich  men’s  sons  enjoy.  Let 
them  lemember  that  rich  men  sigh  because  their  boys  can¬ 
not  be  brought  up  like  the  sons  of  poor  men. 

Mr.  Smith,  page  375,  teljs  how  he  sold  water-glass 
eggs  which  proved  satisfactory.  We  have  not  advised  sell¬ 
ing  them.  The  method  seems  best  adapted  to  holding  the 
home  supply.  For  this  it  seems  very  successful. 

Market  gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  France,  are 
reported  to  be  striking  for  shorter  hours.  They  are  satis¬ 
fied  with  their  present  wages,  about  12  cents  an  hour,  but 
they  object  to  working  18  hours  a  day,  and  want  to  cut  it 
down  to  l()i,4  hours. 

Many  readers  will  be  Interested  to  know  what  became 
of  Mr.  Cosgrove’s  horse  thief.  He  was  discharged  from 
prison  for  the  former  sentence  before  the  Connecticut  deputy 
presented  his  warrant — and  so  is  still  at  large.  The  inten¬ 
tion  was  to  convict  him  and  ask  the  judge  to  suspend  sen¬ 
tence. 

We  read  of  a  new  method  of  teaching  a  parrot.  The 
bird  is  put  in  front  of  a  phonograph  which  constantly  re¬ 
peats  a  single  sentence  to  him.  In  time  he  gets  it  so  that- 
he  never  forgets  it.  though  time  may  prove  it  false.  We- 
meet  men  from  time  to  time  who  seem  to  have  ideas  put 
into  them  in  the  same  way. 

We  shall  attempt  to  give  the  facts  about  “nitro  culture”' 
as  they  develop.  This  is  what  the  Iowa  Station  concludes  : 
“The  farmers  of  Iowa  and  other  States  with  similar  soil 
conditions  ’should  waste  no  money  buying  bacteria.  Barn¬ 
yard  manure  and  thorough  tillage  are  worth  more  than 
all  the  nitrogen  cultures  on  the  market.  Put  the  soil  in; 
good  enough  condition  to  grow  75  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  t 
then  sow  20  pounds  of  Alfalfa  seed  about  the  middle  of 
August,  following  a  crop  of  small  grain,  and  the  question 
of  cultures  will  take  care  of  itself.” 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — One  of  the  sailors  taken  from  the  steamship 
Burrsfield  in  quarantine  at  Reedy  Island,  near  Philadelphia, 
died  April  11  from  what  is  thought  to  be  bubonic  plague. 
This  makes  the  third  death  which  has  occurred  on  the  Burrs* 
field  since  (he  vessel  sailed  from  Bombay,  India. 

The  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association  of  Ohio  was  ousted 
from  its  charter  April  11  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Franklin 
County  for  violation  of  the  Ohio  anti-trust  laws.  The  judg¬ 
ment  of  ouster  was  rendered  on  a  motion  from  the  Attorney 
General  for  a  decision  on  the  pleadings  alone.  The  answer 
of  the  company  had  admitted  sufficient  acts,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  to  show  violation  of  the  anti-trust  act.  John 
E.  Sater  and  Gilbert  H.  Stewart,  attorneys,  were  appointed 
as  trustees  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  company.  It  was 
charged  in  the  petition  of  the  State  that  the  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  formed  to  regulate  prices  and  to  restrain  trade. 
Most  of  the  wholesale  grocers  in  Ohio,  it  is  said,  are  members 
of  the  organization.  .  .  .  April  17  the  coal  operators 

flatly  refused  all  the  propositions  made  by  the  miners.  The 
operators  feel  that  they  are  under  no  pledge  to  refrain  from 
attempting  to  resume  work,  as  the  suspension  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  looked  on  as  a  strike.  Preparations  are  being 
made  by  the  operators  for  strike  emergencies  and  the  starting 
up  of  the  washeries  is  the  entering  wedge  in  breaking  the 
deadlock.  ...  A  verdict  of  guilty  as  charged  in  the  in¬ 
dictment  was  returned  in  the  Greene  and  Gaynor  case  at 
Savannah,  Ga.,  April  12.  Benjamin  D.  Greene  and  John  F. 
Gaynor  were  indicted  in  Savannah.  Ga..  in  1809  for  embez¬ 
zlement  and  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Fnited  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  connection  with  contracts  for  harbor  improve¬ 
ments  at  Savannah.  The  same  charges  were  made  against 
f'apt.  Oberlin  M.  Carter,  IT.  S.  A.,  Engineers,  and  he  was 
convicted,  dismissed  from  the  army  and  imprisoned  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  for  five  years.  Greene  and  Gaynor  were  ar¬ 
rested  in  New  York  and  resisted  removal  to  Savannah  until 
a  final  decision  was  rendered  against  them.  Then  they  tied 
to  Canada,  each  forfeiting  $40,000  bail.  They  were  found 
in  Canada  and  action  to  extradite  them  was  progressing  when 
they  moved  from  Montreal  to  Quebec,  thus  changing  the  jur¬ 
isdiction.  Detectives  kidnapped  them  and  took  them  to 
Montreal  in  a  tug  in  1902,  after  an  exciting  chase  on  the 
river.  The  men  were  put  in  jail  but  were  released  on  a 
writ.  Greene  and  Gaynor  fought  extradition  in  every  possi¬ 
ble  manner,  and  the  Cnited  States  had  to  appeal  to  the 
Privy  Council  of  England  in  the  fight  to  get  possession  of 
them.  The  decision  which  finally  compelled  the  fugitives 
to  return  and  face  trial  was  rendered  in  Septeml>er  of  last 
year.  The  men  were  sentenced  to  serve  four  years  in  the 
Federal  prison  at  Atlanta.  Ga.,  and  to  pay  each  a  fine  of 
$575,794.90.  the  amount  they  are  charged  with  having  em¬ 
bezzled.  T'pon  one  indictment  t lie  sentence  was  of  two  years, 
and  upon  each  of  the  other  indictments  four  years,  but  the 
court  directed  that  the  sentences  might  all  be  served  con¬ 
currently.  which  reduced  the  term  to  four  years,  with  the 
allowance  of  three  months  off  of  each  year  for  good  behavior. 
The  fine  need  not  be  paid,  if.  on  completing  the  sentence,  the 
prisoners  make  affidavit  that  they  are  not  possessed  of 
more  than  $20.  In  lieu  of  paying  the  fine  they  then  may 
serve  30  days  longer.  .  .  .  The  New  York  State  Senate 

Committee  on  Public  Health  has  reported  favorably  the 
Stevcns-Wainwright  bill  providing  that  patented  medicines 
containing  alcohol  or  narcotics  shall  be  labeled  showing  their 
ingredients.  It  has  been  amended  by  providing  that  the 
stock  of  patent  medicines  which  druggists  now  have  on 
hand  may  be  sold  up  to  July  1.  1908,  providing  that  each 
package  is  marked  to  distinguish  it  from  goods  bought  after 
the  lull  takes  effect.  The  bill  has  also  been  amended  by 
eliminating  the  provision  that  an  analysis  by  the  State 
Chemist  of  a  patent  medicine  shall  be  presumptive  evidence 
against  druggists  in  criminal  prosecutions.  There  is  a 
strong  lobby  pressing  the  passage  of  the  bill,  which  has  been 
at  work  all  Winter,  but  it  is  not  believed  it  can  get  through 
the  Legislature.  .  .  .  April  13  an  explosion  of  smoke¬ 

less  powder  in  the  forward  turret  of  the  battleship  Kear- 
sarge,  killed  five  seamen  and  Lieut.  .T.  M.  Hudgins,  and  in¬ 
jured  Lieut.  J.  W.  Graeme,  who  died  later.  The  Kearsarge 
was  near  Guantanamo.  Cuba,  at  the  time.  .  .  .  The 
Trade  Union  Bank  of  Chicago,  where  71  unions  and  their 
members  will  be  asked  to  deposit  their  funds,  is  to  be  opened 
May  15  with  a  capital  of  $500,000.  This  bank  has  been 
chartered  under  the  laws  of  Arizona,  so  that  the  shares 
could  be  put  upon  the  market  at  $5.50  each.  Under  the 
Illinois  law  shares  must  be  $100  each.  .  .  .  The  West¬ 

chester  County.  New  York,  Grand  Jury,  which  completed  its 
session  April  16,  found  two  indictments,  each  for  man¬ 
slaughter  in  the  second  degree,  against  the  chauffeur,  John 
Johnston,  and  John  C.  Rodgers,  ,Tr.,  the  owner  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  which  ran  down  and  killed  Mrs.  Betty  Kuchler  and 
her  sister.  Miss  Stein,  while  the  aged  women  were  returning 
from  church  at  New  Rochelle  on  Sunday,  April  1.  Each 
offense  is  punishable  by  a  maximum  sentence  of  20  years  in 
prison.  .Johnston  is  under  $10,000  ball  and  his  employer 
was  arrested  on  a  bench  warrant  and  compelled  to  give 
bond  for  an  equal  sum.  It  is  said  that  the  Grand  Jury 
indicted  young  Rogers  because  he  and  the  party  of  women 
with  him  ran  away  after  the  accident,  and  left  the  women 
dying  in  the  street.  It  is  said  the  Kuchler  family  will 
bring  a  civil  action  against  Mr.  Rodgers  for  $100,000  dam¬ 
ages.  .  .  .  Three  men  were  killed  and  a  dozen  wounded 


at  Wlndber,  Pa.,  April  16,  as  the  result  of  a  riot  among 
miners.  .  .  .  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  April 
16,  by  a  bench  divided  five  to  four,  held  that  divorces  ob¬ 
tained  in  States  which  do  not  have  jurisdiction  over  both 
parties  to  the  marriage  are  not  enforceable  outside  the 
State  granting  the  divorce,  under  the  clause  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  providing  that  each  State  shall  give  full  faith  and 
credit  to  the  decrees  of  another  State.  The  effect  of  the 
decision,  therefore,  is  that  a  divorce  like  those  obtained  in 
South  Dakota,  by  the  acquisition  of  temporary  residence  for 
that  purpose,  is  valid  in  the  State  in  which  the  couple  re¬ 
sided  only  so  long  as  its  legality  is  not  attacked.  It  fol¬ 
lows,  therefore,  that  a  divorce  in  order  to  be  beyond  attack 
must  be  obtained  in  the  State  of  which  both  parties  are  res¬ 
idents.  .  .  .  April  18  San  Francisco  was  visited  by  an 

earthquake  which  caused  appalling  loss  of  life  and  property. 
Seismic  shocks  are  of  common  occurrence  in  California,  but 
not  since  1872  has  there  heen  one  in  that  State  accompanied 
by  loss  of  life.  In  that  year,  on  March  26  and  27.  there 
was  a  most  severe  earthquake  in  the  Inyo  valley.  The  rec¬ 
ords  state  that  several  small  towns  were  destroyed  and 
about  thirty  lives  lost.  The  quake  extended  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  where  the  walls  of  several  fine  public  buildings  were 
cracked  and  damage  was  done  to  the  Lick  House,  a  famous 
and  historic  San  Francisco  hotel.  Prior  to  that,  in  1852,  the 
only  earthquake  of  note  in  the  State  was  one  which  took 
place  in  1852  and  destroyed  one  of  the  ancient  and  pic¬ 
turesque  missions  of  the  Franciscan  Fathers  in  southern 
California.  There  was  also  a  severe  shock  at  San  Francisco 
on  October  14.  1891. 

NEW  JERSEY  AUTOMOBILE  LAW.— The  Frelingbuysen 
automobile  bill,  with  its  many  amendments,  is-  now  before 
Governor  Stokes  of  New  Jersey  for  signature,  it  having  been 
finally  passed  April  13  by  the  Senate.  As  it  now  stands  the 
bill  nullifies  all  existing  auto  licenses  on  July  1,  and  requires 
renewals  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  year  for  cars  of  30-horse 
power  or  less  and  $2  per  year  for  cars  of  higher  power.  In¬ 
censes  will  not  be  granted  to  persons  less  than  16  years  old. 
Drunkenness  in  an  automobile,  racing,  and  the  use  of  a  car 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner  are  all  forbidden.  Reg¬ 
istration  numbers  must  be  kept  clean  and  displayed  con¬ 
spicuously  fore  and  aft :  speed  must  be  limited  to  five  miles 
per  hour ‘in  towns  and  20  miles  in  open  country:  stops  must 
be  made  when  requested  by  drivers  of  other  vehicles,  and 
armored  tires  are  barred  from  all  improved  roads.  Heavy 
penalties  are  provided  for  all  violations.  An  Automobile 
department  is  created,  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
as  chief  commissioner.  He  is  to  have  one  inspector  and 
seven  deputies,  who  may  make  arrests  without  warrants 
even  for  refusal  or  inability  to  display  licenses  at  command. 
The  chiefs  of  the  department  are  to  be  paid  $1,500  per  year 
and  the  deputies  $3  per  day.  After  deducting  department 
expenses,  the  license  money  is  to  be  used  for  road  repairs. 
The  L'Hommedieu  measure,  which  imposes  a  tax  upon  auto¬ 
mobiles,  was  passed  by  the  New  York  Senate  April  13  by 
a  large  majority.  It  imposes  an  annual  tax  of  $1  on  each 
automobile,  with  an  additional  dollar  for  each  500  pounds 
or  fraction  thereof  in  machines  weighing  more  than  500 
pounds. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  College  of  Agriculture  of 
Cornell  University  has  decided  to  establish  a  traveling  Sum¬ 
mer  school  of  agriculture,  which  will  make  an  extensive  tour 
of  the  South,  Middle  West  and  Southwest,  extending  over  a 
period  of  about  eight  weeks.  The  date  of  the  opening  of  this 
school  has  not  yet  been  definitely  decided,  but  it  will  occur, 
probably  sometime  between  June  25  and  July  9.  Invitations 
to  visit'  farms,  plantations,  ranches,  or  other  places  of  inter¬ 
est  to  agricultural  students  may  be  addressed  to  Thomas  F. 
Hunt,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
will  be  held  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York.  May  16, 
at  10:30  A.  M.  The  secretary  of  the  association  is  William 
II.  Caldwell,  Peterboro,  N.  II. 

Two  thousand  thrasher  men  from  Missouri,  Kansas,  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Indian  Territory  opened  their  fifth  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  Wichita.  Kan..  April  11.  Resolutions  were  adopt¬ 
ed  demanding  that  thrashing  machines  be  given  the  same 
rights  on  public  highways  as  vehicles;  that  a  lien  law  be 
passed  which  will  insure  the  collection  of  thrashing  bills; 
that  laws  be  enacted  requiring  counties  and  municipalities  to 
build  bridges  strong  enough  to  carry  thrashing  machines 
without  the  necessity  of  planking.  Stone  bridges  were 
deemed  the  best  by  speakers.  It  was  decided  to  send  ad¬ 
dresses  to  members  of  the  State  and  territorial  legislatures, 
embracing  the  resolutions  adopted  and  urging  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  pass  the  measures  suggested. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. — The  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  announces  an  examination  on  Ma.v 
16,  1906,  to  secure  eligibies  from  which  to  make  certifica¬ 
tion  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  position  of  herdbook  assistant, 
at  $1,200  per  annum,  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  vacancies  as_  they  may  occur 
in  that  Department  requiring  similar  qualifications;  on  May 
18,  1906.  to  secure  eligibies  from  which  to  make  certifica¬ 
tion  to  fill  vacancies  as  they  may  occur  in  the  position  of 
forest  supervisor  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  on  May 
23,  1906,  to  secure  eligibies  from  which  to  make  certifica¬ 
tion  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  position  of  poultry  assistant,  at 
at  $1,200  per  annum,  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  vacancies  as  they  may  occur 


in  that  Department  requiring  similar  qualifications.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  vacancies  in  the  position  of  forest 
ranger,  in  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  for  which  examinations  are  provided.  Apply  for  fur¬ 
ther  information  to  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Washington,  D.  C.  _ 

PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  HIGHWAY  LAW. 

A  bill  in  the  Legislature  amends  Section  53  of  the  Fuller- 
Plank  Highway  Law,  so  that,  under  the  money  system,  the 
State  will  pay  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  cost  of  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  highways  in  towns  of  less  than  $1,000,- 
000  valuation.  To  January,  1905,  tne  Iligble- Armstrong 
roads  cost  the  State  $3,173,265  for  704  miles  of  road — 
over  $4,500  per  mile  for  the  State’s  half  of  cost.  To  the 
same  date.  State  aid  to  the  money  system  towns  cost  only 
$1,407,835.27  for  36,100  miles  of  road.  In  1905  the  State 
iaid  to  the  money  system  towns,  under  the  Fuller-Plank 
aw,  $484,045.62.  Of  this  amount  144  towns  with  a  valu¬ 
ation  of  $1,000,000  or  over  received  $266,093  for  14,421 
miles  of  road — nearly  $19  per  mile.  The  270  poorer  towns 
for  their  21,167  miles  received  $217,753 — a  fraction  over 
$10  per  mile.  Less  than  one-third  of  the  money  appropri¬ 
ated  by  the  State  to  January,  1905,  went  to  the  money  sys¬ 
tem  roads.  The  amendment  will  remove  this  inequality  and 
give  ta  the  poorer  towns  under  the  money  system  the  same 
percentage  of  State  aid  that  the  richer  towns  now  receive 
under  the  Iligbie-Armstrong  law.  The  State  Engineer’s  De¬ 
partment  reports  a  marked  improvement  in  the  highways 
under  the  money  system  :  and  wherever  the  system  has  been 
adopted  the  noticeable  improvement  has  frequently  resulted 
in  adjoining  towns  falling  in  line  by  abandoning  the  labor 
system.  To  do  this  the  towns  have  taxed  themselves  to  the 
utmost  reasonable  limit,  and  in  1905  the  State’s  50  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  raised  by  the  towns  (33  1-3  per  cent  of  en¬ 
tire  cost)  amounted  to  only  $10  per  mile  in  the  towns  of 
less  than  $1,000,000  valuation,  against  the  thousands  per 
mile  spent  in  the  richer  towns.  As  the  poorer  towns  have 
made  a  decided  improvement:  in  their  highways  with  the 
limited  resources  available — an  average  of  $30  per  mile,  in¬ 
clusive  of  State  aid — the  charge  of  incompetency  or  waste 
of  funds  is  unfounded  and  unjust.  The  proposed  amendment 
is  not  a  new  departure  in  State  aid  or  policy,  but  rather  a 
removal  of  the  injustice  of  giving  to  the  richer  towns  a 
greater  percentage  of  help  than  to  the  poorer  towns.  Under 
the  ITigbie-Armstrong  law,  and  also  under  the  bonding  act, 
the  State  shares  equally  with  the  localities  in  cost  of  roads 
without  limit  as  to  amount.  Surely  as  great  a  percentage  of 
aid  should  be  given  to  the  poorer  towns,  where  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  so  hard  and  the  help  so  much  needed.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  simply  put  the  poorer  towns  on  an  equal  basis 
with  the  richer  and  more  prosperous  towns  as  to  percentage 
of  State  aid. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

I  have  been  cutting  open  some  of  my  peach  buds,  and 
find  most  of  them  all  right.  Apple  buds  almost  never 
get  winter-killed.  i’lum  and  cherry  I  have  not  examined. 
In  cutting  off  the  black  knot  on  plum  I  cut  off  most  of 
the  buds  also.  With  the  cherry  trees  it  makes  little  dif¬ 
ference  to  me  whether  the  buds  are  killed  by  frost  or  the 
cherries  eaten  by  robins.  Between  those  evils  I  get  no  cher¬ 
ries.  M.  M. 

Medway,  Mass. 

The  present  prospect  is  for  a  very  large  crop  of  fruit  in 
Delaware.  All  peach  trees  of  bearing  age  are  extremely 
full  of  live,  strong,  healthy  fruit  buds,  and  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  the  orchards  are  well  tilled  and  in  fine  condition. 
We  had  a  large  crop  of  apples  last  year,  and  it  is  probable 
the  crop  will  be  smaller  this  year.  Other  tree  fruits  and 
all  small  fruits  are  in  good  condition.  Wheat  is  looking 
well.  Farm  work  is  behind,  as  the  weather  has  been  very 
unfavorable.  A  large  proportion  of  the  orchardists  are 
spraying.  we  si.  icy  webb. 

Delaware. 

I  visited  my  mountain  orchard  in  Perry  County,  Pa., 
yesterday  (April  4)  and  found  that  there,  as  well  as  in 
my  home  orchard  on  the  bank  of  the  Susquehannah  above 
Harrisburg,  the  fruit  trees  seem  to  have  passed  the  Winter 
without  injury  to  the  fruit  buds.  The  young,  vigorous 
trees  have  a  full  set  of  strong,  plump  buds  ;  old  trees  that 
have  passed  their  prime  (especially  peach)  show  very  few 
good  buds,  but  I  should  say  from  present  indications  we 
should  have  a  full  ctop  of  peaches,  pears,  plums,  apples 
and  grapes.  Gabriel  hiester. 

Dauphin  Co.,  Pa. 

I  find  fruit  buds  are  not  seriously  hurt  except  a  few 
varieties  of  plums;  the  Wlckson.  Apple  and  Satsuma  are 
partially  killed,  but  I  think  enough  left  for  a  crop.  I  never 
had  so  good  a  prospect  for  peaches,  plums  and  Ivieffer 
pears;  if  season  continues  to  be  favorable  it  will  tax  the 
boys  and  me  to  the  utmost  to  gather  them.  I  have  nearly  done 
spraying;  we  find  we  have  not  got  one  scale,  where  we  had 
a  thousand  last  Spring.  Lime,  sulphur  and  salt  does  great 
work  for  me ;  the  cost  of  my  material,  ready  to  apply,  is  one 
cent  per  gallon,  not  including  labor.  WM.  H.  skillman. 

New  Jersey. 
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FOUR  CENTS  MORE 

FOR  NO.  1  CREAM 

THAN  FOR  NO.  2 


The  creameries  of  the  country  have  become  so  convinced  of  the  increased 
value  of  thick  cream  over  thin  cream  that  many  of  them  are  paying  a  premium 
on  cream  containing  30  per  cent  or  more  butter  fat  over  that  containing  under 
30  per  cent. 

One  of  the  largest  buyers  of  cream  in  the  West,  the  Hanford  Produce  Co., 
of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  issued  in  January  the  following  statement  to  its  cream  shippers. 

“We  are  going  to  offer  a  premium  of  4  cents  per  pound  butterfat 
for  what  we  term  No.  t  cream. 

FIRST  GRADE  cream  shall  consist  of  all  hand  separator  cream 
which  is  delivered  at  least  twice  a  week  in  winter  and  three  times  per 
week  in  summer,  this  cream  to  be  delivered  reasonably  sweet  and  testing  30  per 

cent  or  more. 

SECOND  GRADE  cream  shall  consist  of  all  hand  separator  cream 
delivered  in  good  condition  not  less  than  once  a  week  or  testing  less  than 
30  per  cent.** 

Under  these  conditions  creamery  patrons  should  buy  only  the  cream  sepa¬ 
rator  that  can  skim  a  heavy  cream.  The 

UNITED  STATES  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

can  skim  a  heavier  cream  than  any  other  and  do  it  without  clogging.  The 
U.  S.  has  the  record  of  skimming  a  cream  testing  65  per  cent.  And  remem¬ 
ber  also  that  the  U.  S.  holds  the  World’s  Record  for  clean  skimming. 

It  gets  the  most  cream  and  will  deliver  as  heavy  a  cream  as  you  want. 

Write  for  copy  of  our  fine,  new,  1906  separator  catalogue.  It  tells  why 
the  U.  S.  can  skim  the  lirst  grade  cream  ;  how  it  made  the  World's  Record 
for  clean  skimming  and  many  other  things  you  should  know  before  you  put  any 
money  into  a  cream  separator.  Write  for  a  copy  today — do  it  now  while  you 
think  of  it.  Ask  for  catalogue  No.  400  and  we'll  send  it  quick. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

We  probably  have  a  selling  agent  in  your  vicinity,  and  if  so,  will  give  you  hia 
Dame  when  we  send  you  the  catalogue.  It  is  his  business  to  show  you  a  U.  S.  Separator 
if  you  want  to  tee  one.  437 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

PARTING. 

Men  have  been  known  lightly  to  turn  the 
corner  of  a  street, 

And  days  have  grown  to  months 
And  months  to  lagging  years  ere  they 
Have  looked  In  loving  eyes  again. 

Parting  at  best  is  underlaid 
With  tears  and  pain : 

Therefore,  lest  sudden  death  should  come  be¬ 
tween. 

Or  time,  or  distance,  clasp  with  pressure  firm 
the  hand 

Of  him  that  goeth  forth; 

Unseen,  Fate  goeth  too. 

Yea,  find  thou  always  time  to  say  some  earn¬ 
est  word 

Between  the  idle  talk,  lest  with  thee,  hence¬ 
forth, 

Night  and  day,  Regret  should  walk. 

— Coventry  Tatmore  (1823-1896). 
* 

The  qualities  which  render  borax,  in 
its  various  forms,  undesirable  as  a  food 
preservative,  make  it  very  useful  in  do¬ 
mestic  sanitation.  Ordinary  powdered 
borax  is  very  useful  for  cleaning:  porce¬ 
lain  and  nickel  fittings  in  the  bathroom, 
and  also  for  flushing  out  the  waste  pipes 
with  abundant  hot  water J  the  finer  bor- 
acic  powder  is  excellent  for  fever  sores, 
and  boracic  talcum  is  very  comforting 
for  chapped  hands. 

* 

Oatmeal  crisps  will  make  a  dainty 
variation  in  cookies,  prepared  as  follows : 
One  tablespoonful  of  butter,  creamed,  one 
cup  of  sugar,  added  gradually  two  and 
one-half  cups  rolled  oats;  two  teaspoons 
baking  powder  well  mixed  with  the  oats  ; 
two  eggs,  well  beaten.,  one-half  teaspoon 
of  salt  and  two  teaspoons  vanilla  in  the 
eggs.  Mix  in  the  order  given ;  bake  in 
a  medium  to  slow  oven.  A  heaping  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  mixture  makes  a  dainty  crisp. 
Allow  room  for  them  to  spread  in  the 
pan.  If  you  cannot  get  on  without  flour 

use  a  little  best  bread  flour — not  pastry. 
* 

Rhubarb  is  richer  in  flavor  when  baked, 
instead  of  stewed  in  the  ordinary  man¬ 
ner.  Wipe  and  cut  up,  and  put  in  an 
earthen  baking  dish  with  the  usual  pro¬ 
portion  of  sugar;  a  scant  cupful  to  a 
pound  of  rhubarb  usually  makes  it  quite 
sweet.  Cover  the  dish  closely,  and  bake 
in  a  steady  oven.  A  good  many  fruits 
ordinarily  stewed  are  the  better  for  being 
cooked  in  this  way;  it  avoids  the  risk 
of  catching  on  the  bottom  of  the  stew- 
pan,  and  gives  the  top  of  the  stove  for 
other  uses. 


One  of  our  earliest  recollections  of 
delectable  fragrance  is  that  from  a  fruit 
room,  where  a  quantity  of  choice  dessert 
apples  and  pears  were  stored  upon  shelves 
and  within  drawers,  .each  specimen  care¬ 
fully  wrapped.  Opening  the  door  of  that 
room_was  like  taking  the  stopper  out  of 
a  bottle  of  delicious  perfume.  As  a  di¬ 
rect  contrast,  have  you  ever  stepped  into 
somebody’s  cellar  at  this  season,  to  be 
assailed  by  the  ghosts  of  departed  turnips 
and  cabbage,  mildew,  damp  and  cobwebs, 
all  united  in  one  overpowering  odor? 
If  necessity  compelled  our  Spring  house¬ 
cleaning  to  be  confined  to  one  part  of  the 
house  only,  we  should  start  in  on  the 
cellar,  realizing  that  the  Winter’s  dust 
and  soil  is  not  to  be  feared  in  bright  day¬ 
light,  while  decaying  vegetable  matter 
neglected  or  forgotten  in  a  dim  cellar 
may  mean  one  of  those  preventable  dan¬ 
gers  that  purblind  man  calls  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  dispensation  of  Providence. 

* 

Italian  vegetable  soup  requires  a  slow 
fire  and  a  whole  day  for  cooking,  but  it 
is  very  good,  and  is  a  supper  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  after  a  hard  day’s  work  outdoors. 
It  calls  for  a  pound  of  beef,  a  cupful  of 
red  or  white  beans,  one-half  cupful  of 
split  peas,  four  tomatoes,  three  carrots, 
two  onions,  four  potatoes,  parsley,  celery, 
spinach,  a  cupful  of  butter,  nutmeg,  cin¬ 
namon,  pepper,  salt,  cheese  and  bread. 
Put  the  beef  on  covered  with  cold  water 


and  add  a  large  pinch  of  salt.  Cut  all  the 
vegetables  in  small  pieces,  but  do  not 
chop.  When  the  meat  has  cooked  for 
nearly  an  hour,  put  all  the  vegetables  in 
with  the  meat  except  the  potatoes.  Allow 
the  soup  to  cook  nearly  all  day.  Twenty 
minutes  before  serving  brown  the  onions, 
cut  up  fine,  in  the  butter ;  remove  the 
pieces  of  onion  and  add  tomatoes ;  put  in 
the  potatoes,  also  cut  fine ;  add  tomatoes, 
butter,  etc.,  to  meat  and  vegetables. 
Brown  in  the  oven  buttered  bread  cut  in 
squares,  grate  the  cheese  on  to  the  bread 
and  serve  both  in  the  soup. 


Charity  Sweetheart’s  Letters. 

All  the  Spring  weather,  the  maple  sugar 
time,  and  the  coming  of  the  wild  flowers, 
I  was  like  a  caged  bird  this  year,  for 
there  is  something  in  the  very  air  of 
Spring  that  stirs  the  blood,  and  opens  the 
floodgates  of  memory.  We  think  of  other 
years  when  the  robin  piped,  and  the  blue¬ 
birds  flitted  among  the  trees,  and  com¬ 
pare  the  coming  of  the  tulips  with  those 
seasons  past  when  life  was  all  before  us. 
But  this  year  other  duties  have  crowded 
upon  me,  and  a  new  delight,  as  well  as  a 
new  care,  been  added  to  our  household. 
For  Minty  has  a  little  baby  girl,  a  strong, 
healthy  little  thing,  with  good  lungs  and 
big  blue  eyes  that  already  seem  to  look 
knowingly  out  at  the  new  world.  Brother 
wanted  to  name  her  for  Mother,  but 
Minty  was  determined  to  give  her  my 
name;  then  I  asked  if  she  had  no  other 
choice,  and  she  confessed  to  a  fancy  for 
“1  heodora.”  As  she  is  a  great  admirer 
of  the  present  president  we  teased  her  by 
saying  that  she  had  got  as  near  as  she 
could,  considering  the  sex,  but  she  an¬ 
swered  me  once  by  way  of  explanation. 
It  means  “the  gift  of  God,”  and  I  did  not 
say  any  more,  and  have  no  doubt  we 
shall  end  by  calling  her  Dora,  which 
somehow  is  always  associated  with  Dick¬ 
ens  in  my  mind.  However,  I  have  found 
time  to  attend  to  the  garden,  and  with 
the  boys’  help  it  certainly  looks  promis¬ 
ing.  But  it  was  discouraging  to  find  so 
many  things  had  suffered  from  the  un¬ 
usually  mild  Winter,  and  that  the  straw¬ 
berry  crop  will  be  very  light,  for  only  a 
few  plants  here  and  there  in  the  rows 
have  survived.  One  is  always  learning 


lessons  in  life,  and  it  is  as  well  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  variable  Winters  by  covering 
lightly  with  clean  straw  or  leaves  and 
branches,  not  trusting  to  the  uncertain 
snow.  As  for  the  roses,  the  field  mice 
have  burrowed  among  them,  and  peeled 
the  bark,  even  to  the  roots  under  ground, 
which  proves  that  even  if  covered  some 
other  destructive  element  may  destroy 
all  one’s  hopes. 

It  seems  all  the  worse  that  a  year  ago 
I  invested  part  of  my  savings  in  a  few 
new  rose  bushes,  and  expected  great 
things  from  them  this  year.  And  this 
reminds  me  that  it  is  very  stupid  to  name 
all  the  beautiful  roses  after  dukes  and 
counts,  lords  and  ladies,  as  is  nowadays 
done.  The  old  names,  La  Favorite,  Dame 
Blanche,  Hebe,  Juno  and  others  were 
much  prettier  and  easier  to  remember. 
My  Crimson  Rambler  rose  escaped  de¬ 
struction  and  looks  well.  It  is  grown 
close  to  the  ground  by  pegging  down,  the 
long  shoots  being  all  fastened  close  to  the 
earth  by  little  hooked  sticks.  Flower 
buds  push  out  all  along  the  stem,  and  the 
effect  is  very  beautiful  among  the  small 
green  leaves. 

The  boys  have  attended  school  all  Win¬ 
ter,  and  made  good  progress  in  their  stu¬ 
dies,  but  are  more  boisterous  than  is  nec¬ 
essary,  though  they  try  to  tone  down  their 
voices  for  the  sake  of  the  little  sister 
whose  coming  surprised  them  one  after¬ 
noon  on  their  return  from  school.  I 
sometimes  wonder  if  she  is  spared  to 
grow  up  what  her  influence  will  be;  if 
Cleveland  will  be  less  greedy,  Sherman 
less  miserly,  and  if  she  will  restrain 
Grant’s  over-generous  spirit.  No  doubt 
it  is  true,  as  a  great  writer  stated,  that  the 
“teachings  of  childhood  are  the  corner¬ 
stones  to  character,”  but  children  cer¬ 
tainly  differ  in  natural  characteristics.  To 
speak  the  truth,  to  protect  the  weak,  to 
be  forbearing  and  unselfish,  to  respect 
age,  and  be  afraid  of  nothing  except  do¬ 
ing  wrong,  are  the  first  lessons  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  upon  their  minds.  I  think  some¬ 
times  we  mistake  an  overflow  of  spirits  in 
boys,  for  rudeness,  where  none  is  intend¬ 
ed,  and  it  is  a  little  difficult  for  “Auntie” 
always  to  distinguish.  But  the  garden  is  a 
good  safety  valve,  and  with  a  love  for 
growing  things  it  has  a  charm  that  most 
children  yield  to  and  are  willing  to  help 
with. 

I  made  some  drop  cakes  of  cornmeal 
the  other  day  for  tea.  and  they  were  so 
nice  that  I  will  give  the  recipe,  though  it 
may  not  be  new.  We  have  some  extra 
cornmeal  this  year,  and  using  it  in  various 
ways  is  a  matter  of  economy:  Into  a  pint 
of  scalded  milk  drop  a  large  teaspoonful 
of  butter,  and  pour  it  over  eight  large 
tablespoonfuls  of  cornmeal  and  four  of 
flour.  Stir  till  smooth,  and  thin  with  a 
pint  of  cold  milk.  Add  three  well  beaten 
eggs  and  a  little  salt,  and  bake  in  gem 
pans.  Sometimes  a  little  sugar  is  added 
by  way  of  variety. 

CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page'  14. 


What  Can 
a  Girl  Do? 

You  can  earn  money, 
and  have  lots  of  time 
left  for  all  you  want  to 
do,  by  taking  charge  of 
the  sales  department 
branch  in  your  town  of 
The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 
and  The  Saturday  Even¬ 
ing  Post. 

Hundreds  of  nice  girls 
and  good  women  are 
everywhere  doing  this 
pleasant  and  well-paid 
work.  They  are  Every¬ 
where  respected  and 
courteously  treated. 
Were  this  not  so  we 
would  not  allow  them 
to  engage  in  it. 

Some  of  our  most  suc¬ 
cessful  representatives 
and  largest  prize  win¬ 
ners  * — some  as  high  as 
$500.00 — are  girls.  We 
are  proud  of  “our  girls.” 

Will  you  be  one  of 
them?  Write  for  the 
story  of  one  girl’s  success. 

Thk  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
1786-E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing  but 
the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUALITY. 
Everybody  orders  again,  as  the  CORNED  BEEF  is  as 
we  represent.  Writs  for  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


This  “1900”  Gravity  Washer 
Must  Pay  for  Itself 


AM  AN  tried  to  sell  me  a  horse,  once.  He  said  it  was  a  fine  horse 
and  had  nothing  the  matter  with  it.  I  wanted  a  fine  horse.  But, 
I  didn’t  know  anything  about  horses  much.  And,  I  didn’t  know 
the  man  very  well  either. 

So  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  try  the  horse  for  a  month.  He  said  “all 
rignt,  but  pay  me  first,  and  I’ll  give  back  your  money  if  the  horse  isn’t 
all  right.” 

W  J,  I  didn’t  like  that.  I  was  afraid  the  horse  wasn’t  “all  right” 
and  that  I  might  have  to  whistle  for  my  money  if  I  once  parted  with 
it.  So  I  didn’t  buy  the  horse  although  I  wanted  it  badly.  Now  this  set 
me  thinking. 

You  see  I  make  washing  machines— the  “1900”  Gravity  Washer. 
And,  I  said  to  myself,  lots  of  people  may  think  about  my  Washing 
Machines  as  I  thought  about  the  horse,  and  about  the  man  who  owned  it. 

But  Ud  never  know,  because  they  wouldn’t  write  and  tell  me.  You 
see  I  sell  all  my  Washing  Machines  by  mail.  (I  sold  upwards  of  500,- 
.000  that  way  already— nearly  five  million  dollars’  worth.) 

So,  thought  I,  it’s  only  fair  enough  to  let  people  try  my  Washing 
Machines  for  a  month,  before  they  pay  for  them,  just  as  I  wanted  to 
try  the  horse. 

Now,  our  "1900”  Gravity  Washer  is  a  new  invention,  and  I  know 
what  it  will  do.  I  know  it  will  wash  clothes  without  wearing  them,  in 
less  than  half  the  time  they  can  be  washed  by  hand,  or  by  any  ordinary 
machine. 

When  I  say  half  the  time  I  mean  half— not  a  little  quicker,  but  twice 
as  quick. 

I  know  it  will  wash  a  tub  full  of  very  dirty  clothes  in  Six  minutes. 

I  know  no  W asher  made  by  any  other  concern  can  do  that,  in  less  than 
12  minutes,  without  wearing  out  the  clothes. 

I’m  in  the  Washing  Machine  business  for  Keeps.  That’s  why  I 
know  these  things  so  surely.  Because  I  have  to  know  them,  and  there 
isn’t  a  Washing  Machine  made  that  I  haven’t  seen  and  studied. 

Our  “1900”  Gravity  Washer  does  the  work  so  easy  that  a  child  can 
run  it  almost  as  well  as  a  strong  woman.  And,  it  don’t  wear  the 
clothes,  nor  fray  edges,  nor  break  buttons,  the  way  all  other  washing 
machines  do.  ■ 

It  just  drives  soapy  water  clear  through  the  threads  of  the  clothes 
like  a  Force  Pump  might. 

If  people  only  knew  how  much  hard  work  the  “1900”  Gravity 
Washer  saves  every  week,  for  10  years,— and  how  much  longer  their 
clothes  would  wear,  they  would  fall  over  each  other  trying  to  buy  it. 

So,  said  I  to  myself.  I  ll  just  do  with  my  “1900”  Gravity  Washer 
what  I  wanted  the  man  to  do  with  the  horse.  Only,  I  won’t  wait  for 
people  to  ask  me.  I’ll  offer  to  do  it  first,  and  I’ll  “make  good”the  offer 
every  time.  That’s  how  I  sold  nearly  half  a  million  Washers. 


I  will  send  any  re¬ 
liable  person  a  “1900” 

Gravity  Washer  on  a 
full  month’s  free  trial! 

I’ll  pay  the  freight  out 
of  my  own  pocket. 

And  if  you  don’t  want 
the  machine  after 
you’ve  used  it  a  month 
I’ll  take  it  back  and 
pay  the  freight  that 
way,  too.  Surely  that’s 
fair  enough,  isn’t  it? 

Doesn’t  it  prove 
that  the  “1900”  Gravity 
Washer  must  be  all 
that  I  say  it  is?  How 
could  J  make  anything 
out  of  such  a  deal  as 
that,  if  I  hadn’t  the 
finest  thing  that  ever 
happened,  for  Wash¬ 
ing  Clothes — the  quick¬ 
est,  easiest  and  hand¬ 
iest  Washer  on  Earth? 

It  will  save  its  whole 
cost  in  a  few  months, 
in  Wear  and  Tear  on 
clothes  alone.  And 
then  it  will  save  50 
cents  to  75  cents  a  week  over  that  in  washerwoman’s  wages.  If  you 
keep  the  machine  after  a  month’s  trial.  I’ll  let  you  pay  for  it  out  of 
what  it  saves  you.  If  it  saves  you  60c  a  week  send  me  50c  a  week,  ’till 
paid  for. 

I’ll  take  that  cheerfully  and  I’ll  wait  for  my  money  until  the 
machine  itself  earns  the  balance. 

Now,  don’t  be  suspicious.  I’m  making  you  a  simple,  straight¬ 
forward  offer,  that  you  can’t  risk  anything  on  anyhow.  I’m  willing  to 
do  all  the  risking  myself !  Drop  me  a  1  ine  today  and  let  me  send  you 
a  book  about  the  1900  “Gravity”  Washer,  that  washes  Clothes  in  6 
minutes.  Or,  I’ll  send  the  machine  on  to  you,  a  reliable  person,  if  you 
say  so,  and  take  all  the  risk  myselL  Address  me  this  way.— R.  F. 
Bieber,  Gen.  Mgr.  “1900  Washer  Co. ,”5938, Henry  St.,  Binghamton.- 
N.  Y.,  or  355  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Canada.  Don’t  delay,  write  me  a 
post  card  now,  while  you  think  of  it. 
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Mrs.  Spraker  Talks. 

“Do  you  use  macaroni?”  I  asked. 

Mrs.  Spraker  nodded  a  bit  mysteriously, 
1  thought. 

“I  used  to  get  it,”  I  went  on,  “but  of 
late  all  the  stores  have  the  American  kind, 
and  I  can’t  say  I  like  it  as  well.” 

“No,”  said  Mrs.  Spraker  regretfully, 
“I’m  as  patriotic  as  most,  and  I  like  to 
stand  up  for  my  country  and  its  insti- 


6289  Child’s  One-Piece  Dress 
2,  4  and  6  years. 

tutions,  on  every  occasion,  but  when  it 
comes  to  macaroni  I  must  say  that  I  fail 
in  patriotism.  And  there’s  the  American 
olive  oil.  It  is  all  right  if  one  likes  the 
flavor,  but  I  don’t.  And  yet  what  would 
we  do  for  cotton  cloth  and  thread  and 
cotton  batting  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  olive  plant?” 

Mrs.  Spraker  sighed  and  shook  her 
head.  We  both  fell  silent  and  I  thought 
the  subject  was  closed,  but  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  she  opened  it  again. 

“I’ll  tell  you  something,”  she  said  con¬ 
fidentially.  “I  had  the  same  trouble  that 
you  did  for  years  and  I  got  along  without 
macaroni,  for  I  would  rather  have  none 
than  the  American  kind.  Well,  a  short 
time  ago  some  one  told  me  that  I  could  get 
the  real  olive  oil  of  the  Italian  fruit  deal¬ 
ers.  I  found  it  so.  It  comes  in  tin  cans 
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4  to  8  years. 

and  is  very  nice.  It  occurred  to  me  to 
ask  this  Italian  woman — she  is  real  neat 
and  handsome  and  keeps  a  clean,  tidy 
store — if  she  kept  macaroni.  She  beamed 
upon  me  and  said  she  sold  a  great  deal 
of  it.  She  weighed  it  out  for  me  and  put 
it  in  a  paper  bag,  for  it  comes  in  cases, 
and  not  in  the  long  packages  we  used  to 
see  it  in.  I  found  it  as  good  as  the  olive 
oil.” 

“I’m  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you  for 
telling  me  this,”  I  said. 

“And  I  will  tell  you  how  I  cook  it,”  she 
went  on.  She  was  in  a  most  amiable 
mood  and  her  usual  sharpness  had  entire¬ 
ly  disappeared. 

“It  needs  a  great  deal  of  cooking;  I  al¬ 
low  two  or  three  hours  for  it.  I  boil  it 
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nearly  two  hours  in  plenty  of  water;  it 
needs  to  boil  good  and  hard,  too,  and  to 
be  stirred  occasionally  to  keep  it  from 
sticking.  I’  cook  mine  in  an  old  round- 
bottomed  iron  kettle,  that  is  nice  and 
smooth.  When  the  macaroni  is  done  I 
pour  it  into  a  colander  and  pour  cold 
water  through  it.  When  it  is  drained  I 
put  it  back  into  the  kettle  and  set  it  to 
cooking  again,  covered  this  time  with 
milk.  It  wants  to  simmer  gently  and 
must  be  stirred  often.  If  it  gets  too  thick 
put  in  more  milk;  you  have  .to  use  your 
judgment.  Season  it  with  salt  and  but¬ 
ter,  and  when  it  is  thick  and  creamy  turn 
it  out  into  a  baking  dish,  one  that  you  can 
send  to  the  table;  cover  the  macaroni 
with  buttered  cracker  crumbs  and  put  in 
the  oven  to  brown.  If  you’ve  been  care¬ 
ful  and  not  let  it  scorch  you’ll  find  it  deli¬ 
cious.” 

And  when  I  had  followed  her  directions 
I  found  her  words  true. 

SUSAN  B.  ROBBINS. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Nothing  suits  little  children  quite  so 
well  as  the  simple  one-piece  dresses  that 
are  confined  at  the  waist  by  means  of 
belts.  This  one  is  made  of  pale  blue 
French  gingham  with  trimming  of  em¬ 
broidery  and  makes  one  of  the  advance 
models  for  the  coming  season.  The  little 
dress  is  made  with  back  and  fronts  and 
is  laid  in  box  plaits  that  are  stitched  flat 
to  the  waist  line  and  is  finished  with  a 
sailor  collar.  The  bishop  sleeves  are  fin¬ 
ished  with  straight  cuffs  and  there  is  a 
narrow  standing  collar  at  the  neck.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size  (4  years)  is  3  yards  27,  2-Hs 
yards  36  or  2J4  yards  44  inches  wide  with 
l-Hs  yard  of  banding  to  trim  as  illustrat¬ 
ed.  The  pattern  5289  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
children  of  2,  4  and  6  years  of  age;  price 
10  cents. 

Unquestionably  the  blouse  suit  is  the 
favorite  one  for  little  boys.  The  suit  is 
made  with  the  blouse  and  knickerbockers. 
The  blouse  is  tucked  to  give  a  broad  box 
plait  effect  at  both  front  and  back  and  is 
closed  invisibly  at  the  right  of  the  front. 
The  sleeves  are  full,  tucked  at  the  wrists, 
and  the  blouse  is  held  in  place  by  means 
of  a  belt.  The  knickerbockers  are  of  the 
regulation  sort,  comfortably  full  and 
drawn  up  by  means  of  elastic  inserted  in 
the  hems.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  (6  years)  is 
4)4  yards  27,  3)4  yards  32  or  2)4  yards 
44  inches  wide.  The  pattern  5302  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  boys  of  4,  6  and  8  years  of 
age;  price  10  cents. 


Kitchen  Helps. — It  pays  to  equip  your 
kitchen  for  easy  work.  Have  the  con¬ 
veniences  that  lighten  labor  and  prevent 
drudgery.  One  of  the  most  useful  inven¬ 
tions  and  one  that  should  be  found  in 
every  kitchen  is  the  meat  chopper.  It  is 
but  the  work  of  a  moment  to  turn  the 
handle  and  chop  meat,  nuts,  crackers,  ap¬ 
ples,  or  any  of  the  various  articles  of 
food  in  use  daily.  If  done  by  hand  the 
process  requires  at  least  half  an  hour  for 
each  article.  Keep  it  fastened  on  the 
edge  of  a  shelf  or  table  always  ready  for 
Use.  MARY  A.  HOWE. 


Piano  a  Month 

FREE 

We  will  ship  this 
piano  to  any  re¬ 
sponsible  person 
for  30  days’  trial, 
test,  and  comparison  with  any  other  piano 
at  any  price.  If  it  pleases  you,  buy  it ; 
if  not,  the  trial  costs  you  nothing.  This 
piano  is  a  beautiful  instrument,  cased  in 
finest  oak,  walnut  or  mahogany,  and  its 
design  and  finish  are  duplicated  in  few 
$ 600  pianos.  Tone  is  superb,  action  the 
finest  French  repeating,  7  1-3  octaves. 
Our  price  is  $165  cash.  Can  be  bought 
by  small  monthly  payments. 

GUARANTEED  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 

No  piano  for  less  money  can  be  safely 
guaranteed  for  so  long  a  time.  We  have 
been  selling  pianos  for  forty  years,  and  our 
guarantee  of  quality  goes  with  every  piano. 

Your  old  piano  or  organ  taken  in  ex¬ 
change  at  a  liberal  allowance. 

We  sell  this  piano  at  a  wholesale  price 
— because  direct  from  our  factory. 

Ask  your  Bank  about  our  responsibility. 

Write  for  illustrated  piano  book.  It 
explains  how  we  eliminate  all  risk  from 
piano-buying  by  mail. 

C.  J.  HEPPE  &  SON, 

6th  and  Thompson  8ts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


There  is  no  satisfaction  keener 
than  being  dry  and  comfortable 
when  out  in  the  hardest  storm. 

Cv  'AYOUAM;  SUM  OF  THIS 

W'/Oi.  IP  YOU  WEAR 


WATERPROOF 

)!LtD 'CLOTHING 

BLACK  OR  'rtu.ow 
407  ON  SALE  EYERTWHERf 

X7J.T0WM  GO,  BOSTON,  MASSXS.A. 
JOWtR  CANADIAN  C0,Limited  .TORONTO.  CAR 


NIID6CQ  The  Western  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
llUlluEiO  pital  and  the  Eye  and  Ear  Hos¬ 
pital  offer  exceptional  advantages  for  training. 
References  required.  Apply  SC  PEBINTENDENTS’ 
OFFICE.  1945  FIFTH  AVE,  PITTS BU KG,  PA 


SIX  DROPS  OF  PEPPERMINT. 

Grandma  used  to  give  you  those  six  drops  of  pepper¬ 
mint  on  a  lump  of  sugar  every  t  ime  your  “  tummy  " 
was  out  of  order.  Now-a-day->  folk  take  the  six  drops 
of  peppermint  in  the  form  of  »  dainty  CHUXET, 
which  has  the  additional  advantage  of  exciting  a 
flow  of  saliva,  which  is  the  natural  foe  of  indigestion. 
Ask  your  nelghoorhood  store  for  CHICLETS. 


5  %  Safe,  Sure,  Simple 


Assets, 

SI, 750,  OOO 

Established 
Thirteen  Years. 


VMK  can  prove  to  your  satisfaction 
”  that  your  savings  invested  with 
the  Industrial,  will  earn  5#  an(i  *,e 
as  safe  as  when  earning  a  smaller 
rate  of  Interest  elsewhere.  For  over 
13  years  we  have  handled  savings 
accounts  by  means  of  our  simple  cer¬ 
tificate  system  from  ail  parts  of  the 
country  and  never  paid  less  than 
5$.  Start  an  account  with  us  at 
any  time — withdraw  when  you  see 
fit.  Earnings  reckoned  for  every  day 
your  money  is  in  our  care.  Under 
New  York  Hanking  Department  Sup¬ 
ervision  and  regularly  examined  by 
same.  Write  for  particulars. 

Industrial  Savings  and 
Loan  Co., 

5  TIMES  Bl.nO.,  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


AGENT; 


IS  ALL  IT  COSTS 

to  write  postal  for  our  big 

I  Free  Bicycle  cata¬ 

log  showing  all  models  at  lowest  prices, 
nn  unT  BIIVa  bicycle  or  a  pair  of 
UU  HU  I  DU  1  tires  until  you  learn 
our  marvelous  new  offers.  We  ship  on  ap¬ 
proval  without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay 
, freight,  allow  10  Hays  Free  Trial-  i 
!  All  our  new  and  wonderful  propositions  wit! 

I  catalogues  and  much  valuable  information 
sent  you  FREE  for  the  asking. 

1  WE  WILL  CONVINCE  you  that  we 
’sell  a  better  bicycle  for  less  money  than  any 
'other  house.  Buy  direct  from  the  factory.  If 
you  want  to  Make  Money  or  Earn  a 
Bicycle  write  for  our  Special  Offer. 
TIRE8,  Coaster-Brakes,  built-up-wheels  and 
til  sundries  at  half  usual  prices.  Ho  Not  Wait,  but  write 

us  a  postal  today  and  learn  everything.  Write  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  W  80,  Chicago,  IU. 


LOW  RATES  TO  CALIFORNIA  AND  RETURN 
VIA  THE  NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD. 

Tickets  on  sale  daily  April  24th  to  May  4th. 
Good  return  limit  and  stopover  privileges.  Be¬ 
fore  arranging  for  your  trip  write 
A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P.  A.,  385  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 


Reduced  Freight  Rates 

On  Household  Goods 

to  and  from  Colorado,  California,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Oregon,  etc.  For  full  particulars 
address  Bekins  Household  Shipping  Co, 
Desk  D,95  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


TELEPHONES 

FOR  FARMERS’  LINES 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer.  Build 
your  own  lines.  Bookot'  instructions 
for  10c. in  Stamps.  Write  nearest  office. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO, 
153  St.  Clair  St. .Cleveland,  O. 
440  Maine  St.,  Dallas,  Texas. 


EDdystonE 

PRINTS 


Simpson  -  Eddystone 

Shepherd  Plaids 

Nothing  more  appropriate  and 
becoming  for  Spring  and  Summer 
dresses.  Surely  no  more  durable, 
economical  and  attractive  material 
at  the  price. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Simpson- Eddystone  Shepherd  Plaids* 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Milkers)  Philadelphia 


Tea  and  Coffee 

WE  offer  people  in  the 
country  an  opportunity 
to  buy  Tea  and  Coffee  at  the 
same  wholesale  price  as  do  the 
best  known  New  York  City 
hotels  and  restaurants, — famed 
for  their  morning  Coffee  and 
afternoon  Tea. 

You  do  not  have  to  buy  in 
large  quantities  either,  to  sample 
our  goods. 

Send  us  10  cents  and  we  will 
mail  you,  postage  prepaid,  a 
3-oz.  package  of  our  Java  and 
Mocha  Coffee  (25c.  a  lb.)  and 
a  2-oz.  package  of  our  best  Tea 
(35c.  a  lb.) 

These  prices  are  the  result 
of  purchasing  direct  from  the 
Importers,  thus  eliminating  the 
middle  man’s  profits. 

Yours  is  the  opportunity  ! 

James  Van  Dyk  Co., 

307F  Water  St.,  New  York. 


Onr 

Oven 
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mom- 
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Make 

Good 
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Easy 


Gold  Coin  Ranges  frpa?dht 

This  well-known  line  of  Stoves  nnd  Ranges  which  has  been  standard 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  we  will  sell  direct  to  the  user  at 

Wholesale  Prices 

safely  delivered,  freight  prepaid,  highly  polished,  raady  to 
put  in  your  home,  with  the  privilege  of 

A  YEAR’S  FREE  TRIAL 

Return  stove  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfied  and  we  will  return 
your  money  at  once.  Gold  Coin  is  the  first  Standard  Trade-Marked 
stove  ever  offered  at  the  wholesale  priee.  Write  for  our  Free  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  It  tells  all  about  stoves,  and  gives  wholesale  price  on  each. 
THE  G01,I>  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
(Successor  to  Bussey  <fc  McLeod,  Est.  1860) 


SIX  BILLION  DOLLARS 

were  earned  last  year  by  the  American  Farmer _ 

he  has  changed  the  United  States  from  a  debtor 
to  a  creditor  nation.  During  the  last  five  years 
the  value  of  farms  has  increased  33  1-3  per  cent. 

To-day  he  is  a  loaner  of  money — instead  of  a 
borrower.  What  has  brought  about  this  change 
in  conditions?  Modern  methods — time  and 
labor-saving  devices  principally. 

The  Williams  Farm  Telephone 

as  an  instance,  puts  him  in  touch  profitably,  with  his 
dealer,  freight-agent,  repair  man,  banker,  doctor,  without 
material  cost  at  a  saving  of  much  valuable  time  and  labor. 

If  you  are  interested  think  it  over— and  write  us  for  booklet 

"Over  the  Wire.”  The  Williams  Telephone  A  Supply  Co., 78  Centrsl  Ave. .Cleveland. 


You  cannot  be  well  unless  your  stomach  and  bowels  are  right. 

At  your  druggist’s.  Jayne’s  Sanative  Pills 
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M  A  Ft  K  E  T  S 

Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  April  21.  1906.  wholesale  except  other¬ 
wise  noted.  The  prices  of  grain,  butter, 
cheese  and  eggs  are  based  on  the.  official 
figures  of  the  Produce  and  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
changes,  with  such  revisions  as  outside  deals 
noted  appear  to  warrant.  Prices  of  other 
products  are  from  reports  of  dealers,  inqui¬ 
ries  and  observation  of  sales  in  the  various 
market  sections'.  Where  possible  these  fig¬ 
ures  are  the  average  of  several  sales. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Duluth 

^  Inspection  .  . 

No.  1,  Northern  Manitoba..  — 

No.  1,  Macaroni .  — 

Rye  .  . 

Corn  .  . 

Gats  .  . 

Barley  .  46 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

N.  Y.  for  A1 


HOTHOUSE  GOODS 

I.ottuce,  dozen  .  ! 

Mushrooms,  lb  . 

Tomatoes,  lb  . 

Radishes,  100  bunches.  . . 

Cucumbers,  dozen  . 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches. . . 


.  10 
.  20 
.  1 .50 
.  65 
.2.00 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


50 

45 

30 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  new,  bbl. 

Florida,  new  . 

Maine  . 

State  and  Western . 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 

Artichokes,  dozen  . 

Asparagus,  Calif.,  green,  doz. 
Southern 


4.00 
3.00 
2.30 
2.10 
2.00 
75 
5.00 
2.00 

. 2.50 

. 1.50 

.  bbl.  crate.  1.75 

Kale,  bbl .  25 

Lettuce,  %-bbI.  basket .  50 

Onions,  Conn.,  white,  bbl . 2.00 

Yellow  . 1.25 

Red  . 1.25 

Peppers,  24-qt.  carrier . 1.00 

Peas,  1-3  bbl.  basket .  75 

String  beans.  1-3  bbl.  basket..  1.00 

Spinach,  bbl .  90 

Turnips,  bbl . 2.00 

Tomatoes,  24-qt.  carrier . 1.00 

LUMBER. 
Wholesale  in  N.  V. 

Hemlock,  joist,  1,000 .  — 

Boards  . 21.50 

Timber,  20  to  32  ft . 20.00 

White  Pine,  uppers . 86.50 

Shelving  . 36.50 

Box  . 24.50 

Yellow  Pine,  flooring . 22.00 

Siding  . 26.00 

BEANS. 

Marrow  . 2.50 

Medium  . 1.60 

Pea  . 1.45 

Red  Kidney . 2.70 

White  Kidney  . 3.10 

Y’ellow  Eye  . 1.50 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls  .  13 

Turkeys  .  13 

Ducks,  pair  .  60 

Geese,  pair  . 1.00 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  16 

Chickens,  broilers,  best .  35 

Seconds  .  20 

Chickens  .  13 

Fowls  .  ll 

Ducklings  .  20 

Squabs,  dozen  . 1.75 


@2.50 
@  90 
@4.00 

@6.50 
@5.00 
@2.50 
@2.20 
@3.25 
@  1 .00 
(a  10.00 
@6.00 
fa  5.00 
@2.50 
@2.25 
@  75 
@2.00 
@5.00 
@1.75 
@1.75 
@3.00 
@  1 .50 
@2.25 
@1.75 
@  — 
@4.00 


@20.00 
@22.50 
@27.00 
@  1 03.50 
@  58.50 
@30.00 
@40.00 
@28.00 

@3.05 
<0  2.05 
@  1 .60 
@2.90 
@3.20 
@1.60 

@  — 

@  18 
@  85 
@1.50 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 
@3.75 


18 

40 

25 

19 

1 3  Vj 


( ’al  ves 
Lambs, 
Pork  . 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 


hothouse  . 2.50 

. .  7 

LIVE  STOCK. 

. 4.80 

. 3.00 

. 1.75 

. 4.00 

. 3.50 

Lambs  . 6.00 

Hogs  .  — 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 


Steers 

Hills 

<  ’ows 

Calves 

Sheen 


@  sy2 

@5.50 
@  9 

@5.70 
@4.40 
@4.00 
@6.75 
@  4.65 
@6.90 
@7.10 


lbs.  f.  0.  b., 
Grass. 


Per  100 

Timothy  . 

Kentucky  Blue 
Red  Top  .... 

Alfalfa  . 

Crimson  Clover . 

Mammoth  Red  Clover 
Medium  Red  Clover. 


Prices  named  are  for  ton 
v  v 

lots. 

f.  0.  b.. 

@ 

DO  Vs 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  ton . 

. 

@52.00 

@ 

*11  1:. 

Muriate  of  Potash . 

— 

@41.25 

@ 

89 

Dried  Blood  . 

— 

@50.00 

(a 

65 

Kalnit  . . 

— 

@11.00 

@ 

54 

Acid  Phosphate  . 

— 

@11.00 

@ 

37 

Sulphate  of  Potash . 

— 

@47.00 

(d> 

52 

Ground  Bone  . 

— 

@25.00 

Tankage  . 

_ 

@34.50 

Cooper  Sulphate,  bbl.  lots.  lb. 

— 

@  OV, 

quality. 

Sulphur  Flowers,  bbl.  lots.  lb. 

— 

@  2% 

Wholesale  at 
Spring  Bran 


N. 


FEED. 

Y. 


7.00 
14.00 
10.00 
1 7.00 
1 1.00 
18.00 
17.00 


—  @19,90 


Middlings  .  22.00@2.3>)0 


Red  Dog 

Oil  meal  . 

Cottonseed  meal 


HAY. 

No.  1  . 17.00 

No.  2  . 1 6.00 

No.  3  . 14.00 

Clover  mixed  for  whole  range.lo.00 

Clover  .  9.00 

STRAW. 

Long  rye  . 1 1 .00 

Short  and  tangled  .  8.00 

Oat  and  wheat .  — . 

MILK. 

In  effect  April  16  the  N. 
was  reduced  to  $1.41  per 
ing  2%  cents  per  quart 


@24.00 
@  29.50 
@30.00 

@18.00 
@  1  6.50 
@14.50 
@14.00 
@  1 1 .00 

@  1  3.50 
@10.00 
@  8.00 


Y.  Exchange 
40-quart  can, 
in 


price 

nett- 


freight  zone  who  have  no 

extra  station 

charges. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra  . 

21 

@ 

21  Vr, 

Firsts  . 

18 

@ 

20 

Thirds  and  seconds. . 

14 

@ 

17 

State  Dairy,  best . 

_ 

@ 

20 

Lower  grades  . 

14 

@ 

19 

Imitation  Creamerv  . 

16 

@ 

17 

Factory  . 

12 

@ 

1  5  V. 

Renovated,  best  . 

@ 

IS 

Lower  grades  . 

11 

@ 

15 

Packing  stock  . 

11 

@ 

15 

EGGS. 

Fancv,  white  . 

21 

@ 

- 

Choice,  white  . 

19 

@ 

20 

Extra  mixed  colors . 

19 

@ 

Western  and  Southern . 

15 

(al 

17 

I *uck  eggs  . 

25 

@ 

35 

Goose  eggs  . 

— 

@ 

75 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fev . 

_ 

@ 

11 

Evap.,  choice  . 

9l£@ 

10 

Evap.,  prime  . 

9 

(d 

9  u 

Evap..  common  to  fair.  .  . . 

7 

(ft) 

8  Vi 

Sundried  . 

5 

@ 

7 

Chops,  100  lbs . 2 

45 

@  2 

.60 

Cores  and  skins,  100  lbs. . . .  1 

,90 

@  2 

.00 

Cherries  . 

14 

@ 

15 

Huckleberries  .  10 

Raspberries  .  — 


@ 


12 

30 


Butter  Farming  Train. — New  England  is 
the  first  eastern  section  to  copy  the  western 
plan  of  sending  out  a  railroad  farmers’  insti¬ 
tute.  The  New  England  Homestead  started  the 
plan,  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  furnished 
the  cars,  and  the  Experiment  Stations,  under 
direction  of  Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College,  organized  the 
meetings  and  the  exhibits.  One  of  our 
readers  thus  describes  the  train — which  ran 
through  Massachusetts,  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire : 

“It  is  composed  of  four  cars,  one  devoted 
to  farm  crops  and  fertilizers,  one  to  animal 
husbandry,  and  one  and  part  of  another  ,to 
fruit  growing,  forestry,  etc.  The  train 
makes  stops  of  40  minutes  or  more  at  cer¬ 
tain  stations  along  its  route.  As  the  train 
stops  an  announcer  requests  the  crowd  to 
choose  the  car  whose  subject  interests  him 
most,  and  be  seated  during  the  10  or  20 
minutes  lecture.  Seats  are  removed  from  the 
front  end  (perhaps  a  third)  of  the  car  and 
long  tables  on  either  side  hold  exhibits  per¬ 
taining  to  the  subject  treated.  All  along 
both  sides  of  the  car  are  hung  bulletins, 
pictures,  charts,  data.  etc.  After  the  lecture 
the  people  pass  forward  and  out  of  the  car 
examining  the  exhibits  and  asking  questions 
of  those  in  charge.  Entrance  to  the  cars 
was  by  the  rear  door  only.  Tlie>  whole  affair 
was  admirably  arranged  and  executed,  but 
the  facilities  were  hardly  adequate,  for  each 
car  was  too  crowded  to  allow  of  free  circula¬ 
tion,  and  the  time  was  all  too  short.  It  was 
scarcely  enough  to  allow  careful  investiga¬ 
tion  of  one  car,  to  say  nothing  of  the  others.” 

Lath  and  Plaster  for  Tank. — I  have 
been  much  interested  in  the  articles  in  your 
paper  about  watsr  tanks.  There  is  one  in 
this  place,  built  15  or  20  years  ago,  of  two- 
inch  chestnut  plank  lined  with  galvanized 
iron.  In  a  few  years  the  iron  rusted  out, 
then  it  was  lathed  and  plastered  with  Port¬ 
land  cement,  and  is  now  doing  good  service. 

Gilead,  Conn.  h.  b.  b. 


The  Fairbanks  Company  of  New  York,  who 
have  long  been  specialists  in  the  matter  of 
adapting  gasoline  engines  to  specific  duties, 
have  branch  houses  all  over  the  country. 
They  are  a  good  concern  for  farmers  to  look 
to  for  powers  adapted  to  their  uses.  Experts 
on  conditions,  requirements,  power,  duty, 
style  of  engine  needed,  etc.,  go  out  and  look 
personally  into  each  case  and  attend  to  the 
proper  installation  of  the  engine.  You  are 
pretty  sure  of  not  going  wrong  on  anything 
when  you  buy  a  Fairbanks  Engine.  If  you 
need  an  engine,  get  started  bv  writing  The 
Fairbanks  Company.  New  York,  for  their 
little  free  book  on  “Farm  Power.” 

Every  farmer,  every  land  owner,  wlio  has 
a  boggy  _  or  swampy  piece  of  ground  may 
learn,  without  cost,  bow  to  reclaim  it  and 
make  it  profitable  at  little  expense.  John  II. 
Jackson.  76  Third  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y..  has 
published  a  thoroughly  practical  treatise  on 
drainage,  and  he  will  send  this  little  book  free 
to  anyone  who  is  interested.  Practical  ex 
perience  demonstrates  that  file  drained  land 
is  made  very  productive  through  the  liberal 
admission  of  air  and  the  carrving  off  of  sur¬ 
plus  moisture.  The  increase  in  the  value  of 
land  after  the  laying  of  the  tile  wiil  more 
than  repay  the  cost  of  draining.  If  you  have 
reclairnable  land  write  to-day  for  a  copy  of 
this  interesting  book. 


FOR  SALE 

Trotting  Mare 

HOPE  FARM  BEAUTY 

SIRED  BY  ALCERENER,  2.19, 

Bay  5  Years  old,  14.2  High,  900  lbs.  Capable  of 
great  speed  and  endurance.  Address  H.  W.C.,  care 
Rural,  New-Yorker.  New  York. 

R 


$1 


OSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  EGGS 
for  hatching  that  will  proauce  beauties  and  layers 
per  15;  $4  per  luO.  I.  C.  Hawkins,  Chester,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS-®??,, fig 

right.  Circular  free.  E.  E.  BAUM.  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
GEILF.  HAMMOND.  E ST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 


•I 

kinds  of 


Rue  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  authori¬ 
ties  are  quoted  as  estimating  that  from  85 
per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of  the  nearly  35,000 
separators  in  use  in  Nebraska  are  the 
famous  De  Laval  machines.  These  well-known 
separators  are  used  in  everv  part  of  the 
world,  and  in  view  of  the  exceptional  effi¬ 
ciency  and  the  general  satisfaction  they  give 
the  user  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  over 
85  per  cent  of  the  separators  in  use  In 
Nebraska  are  of  De  Laval  make.  A  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Do  Luval 
machines  and  any  desired  information  can 
be  had  for  the  asking  by  addressing  The 
De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  74  Cortiandt  Street, 
New  1  ork  City,  or  any  one  of  the  Company’s 
numerous  branches. 

The  making  of  hay  demands  the  best 
thought  of  the  farmer,  and  likewise  the  best 
tools  he  can  procure — tools  that  will  help  him 
to  handle  the  crop  at  the  proper  time  and 
in  the  proper  manner.  Time  Is  an  important 
factor  in  the  haying  season,  and  the  right 
sort  of  tools  will  save  their  cost  in  time 
saved,  and  in  the  better  quality  of  the  hay 
they  enable  the  farmer  to  harvest.  The 
Dain  Manufacturing  Co..  Ottumwa.  Iowa,  are 
known  all  over  this  country  as  makers  of 
farm  tools  of  superior  merit.  Write  for  cir¬ 
culars  and  prices  of  these  tools  and  he  ready 
to  handle  hay  In  the  quicker  and  better  way 
made  possible  by  the  Dain  side  delivery  hay 
and  bean  rake,  which  handles  hay  or  beans 
equally  well  ;  the  Dain  hav  loader  and  the 
Dain  baling  press — the  best,  most  durable 
press  made. 

Tea  and  coffee  never  hurt  the  average  per¬ 
son  when  used  in  moderation  and  when  made 
right.  Tea  should  never  be  boiled.  Scald 
the  teapot  first,  then  just  pour  freshlv  boiled 
water  on  the  leaves,  let  stand  five  minutes, 
and  you  have  a  delicious,  refreshing  beverage 
that  mildly  exhilarates  without  leaving  anv 
reaction.  Physicians  say  one  or  two  cup’s 
of  coffee  daily,  made  from  a  good  blend  of 
Java  and  Mocha,  furnish  a  desirable  brain 
stimulus  and  a  certain  amount  of  actual 
nutrition.  But  the  tea  and  coffee  must  be 
good  quality,  and  usually  when  good  are  ex¬ 
pensive.  Now  .Tames  Van  D.vk  Company,  307 
Water  St..  New  York,  will  sell  vou  a  regu¬ 
lar  60- cent  quality  of  tea  for  35  cents  and  a 
35-cent  quality  for  25  cents.  They  buy  from 
the  importer  and  seDd  direct  to  you, ‘giving 
you  the  middlemen’s  profits.  For  10  cents 
they  will  send  you.  if  you  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  a  three-ounce  sample  of  coffee  and 
a  two-ounce  sample  of  tea  ;  five  ounces  in 
all.  Your  future  orders  will  be  exactly  the 
same  as  your  samples,  too.  Here’s  where 
you  can  save  money  by  drinking  better  tea 
and  coffee.  Just  put  five  two-cent  stamps  in 
an  envelope  with  your  name  and  address 
mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  mail  to-dav — 
that’s  all. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO 

Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kirn.., 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  llot- 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  Little  13th  St..  New  York. 

LAMBS 


Calves, 

tables. 


SHIP 


SPRAY  MATERIAL 
BERRY  BASKETS 
AND  CRATES. 


Everything  for  planting, 
growing,  harvesting  ana 
marketing  fruit.  Write  us 
to-day  and  let  us  quote  you 
a  special  price  on  what  you 
need.  The  Powerful  Barrel 
Pump  shown  here  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  any  barrel.  Price 
complete,  ready  to  use, 
only  $4. 95,  Send  for  our 
catalogue  of  trees,  plants, 
...  vines  and  everything  need- 
ed  to  care  for  them.  It  is  free  with  a  copy 
of  Green  s  Big  Fruit  Grower  Magazine. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO., 

105  Wall  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ENSILAGE 

CUTTER 


BLIZZARD 

with  wind  elevator,  either  mounted 
or  unmounted.  Cuts  hay,  straw, 
feed,  etc.  Elevates  to  any  height. 
Strong,  durable,  economical.  Fully 
.  guaranteed  .Write  for  particulars 
bow  to  get  a  machine  on  trial. 


Send  for  new  illustra¬ 
ted  catalog  FREE. 
Joseph  l)ipk  Agricultural 
Works,  Box69  teuton,  O. 


COOPER 

&  SHEEP  Dip 


Bws  ... _ 

STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD  f«r  60 

year*.  Used  on  850  millions  annually.  If  local 
druggist  cannot  *u pplv ,  send  01.75  for  08  (100  gaL) 
YCKLYN,  72  Bearer  St.,  «.  Y. 


Poultry,  Hothouse  Products,  Fruits,  Vege- 
Top  prices  for  choice  goods. 

Write  us  what  you  have  for  sale. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St,  N.Y. 

your  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry 
Apples,  etc.,  to  the  Oldest  Commission 
House  in  New  1  ork.  Established  1838. 

E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

UTI  D  for  farms,  dairies  and  factories  fur- 
"  1  “  r  nished.  Mail  orders  a  specialty. 

Immigrant  Labor  Exchange,  Inc.,  2  Carlisle  St.,  N.Y 

WANTED— Position  by  a  young  man  in  private 
family.  Good  gardener,  and  to  make  himself 
useful  around  country  place. 

L.  8..  Care  kitral  New-Yorker. 

CARMS- For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing  fine 
*  climate,  write  J.  I).  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 

M ICHIGAN  FAKM  FOR  SALK. — X  am  compelled  to 
1,1  sell  a  tine  Michigan  farm  of  80  acres  and  320  acres 
of  unimproved  land  at  an  exceedingly  low  figure.  If 
you  are  interested,  write  li.  L.  Cutler,  Luther.  Mich. 

90  Acres,  with  Stock  and  Tools, 

for  only  $1,000.  keep  8  cows,  plenty  of  wood  and 
timber;  100  bbls.  apples  in  season,  pears  and  plums; 
house  9  rooms,  piazza,  painted  and  blinded;  barn 
36x36,  stable  25x26,  shop  and  hennery,  all  in  good 
repair,  shaded  by  maples,  pleasant,  view  of  village, 
few  steps  to  neighbors,  146  miles  to  village,  4  cows, 
mowing  machine,  horse  rake.  plow,  cultivator,  disk 
harrow,  farm  wagon  and  rack,  hoes,  shovels, etc.,  all 
included,  for  only  $1,000,  $1,000  down  and  easy  terms; 
full  details  in  “  Strout’s  List  No.  16,”  a  circular  de¬ 
scribing  and  illustrating  hundreds  of  the  best 
trades  selected  from  more  than  3.000  farms  listed 
for  sale;  5  to  400  acres.  $500  to  $20,000:  write  to-day 
for  free  copy.  E.  A.  STROUT,  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City. 

EXACT  WEIGHT 

STEEL  LEVERS,  DOUBLE  BEAM,  6  TON  14x8 

Wagon  Scales 

$25 


On  trial.  Pay  when  satisfied. 
TRUE  WEIGHT  CO., 

Box  No.  5  BINGHAMTON  N.  Y. 


SI 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

The  BEST  ON  EARTH. 

Has  the  Longest  Test  and  Most  in  Use.  Continuous 
Opening  from  Top  to  Bottom.  The  only  opening 
Roof  made. 

TANKS  AND  TOWERS 

Ask  for  price  and  catalog. 

E.  F.  SOHLICHTER,  1910 Market  St.,  Pliila.,  Penna. 


Cream  Raisers 


pkt.  to  CYRIL  FI 


and  u  p 

Does  alia 
8100.00  sep¬ 
arator  will.  Run* 
Itself,  no  crank  t(. 
turn,  no  complicated 
machinery  to  wu«h. 
Raises  cream  between 
milkings,  gets  more 
cream  therefore  more 
butter.  Gives  sweet, 
undiluted  skim  milk 
— — for  house  use, calves 
?n£j? ”^s*  N° crocks  or  pans  to  handle,  no  ek  1  m  m  1  n  g 
50,000  gravity  separators  sold  in  1905,  11)01*0  Boss  t* ini ii 
any  other  kind.  Best  and  cheapest  separator  made. 
Free  Trial  Given.  Catalogue  Free.  Write  today. 
Bluffton  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Box  Mi  Bluffton,  O. 

KA  DEXX 

Cream  Extractor 

,  Has  three  times  the  separat¬ 
ing  power  of  other  makes. 
Does  not  mix  water  and  milk. 

Beats  Them  Ail 

because  it  gets  more  cream. 
More  butter.  Greater  profits. 
Easiertocleanandoperate.  No 
waste.  Durable.  Anti-rust 
throughout.  Results  auaran- 
teea.  Catalog  free.  W  rite  to¬ 
day.  We  want  food  agents. 

KA  DEXX  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO, 

30  KaDexx  Bldg.  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

ICKMORE’3 

GALL  CURE 

Is  sold  by  all  dealers 
and  they  will  pay  the 
noney  back  if  it  does 
not  cure  harness  and 
,  saddle  galls,  wire 
cuts,  speed  cracks, 
scratches  or  grease 
heel  while  you  work 
the  horse.  Nothing 
better  for  bruises, 
rope  burn,  old  sores 
or  cracked  cow’s 
teats.  No  substitute 
one  half  so  good.  Write 
__  _  today  for  B  ic  k  m  o  r  e  ’  3 

Horse  Book,  illustrated,  and  large  FREE 
Sample  box  Gall  Cure  for  10  cents  to  pay 
postage  on  both.  Sold  by  dealers.  Bick- 
more  Gall  Cure  Co.,  Box  912  Old  Town,  Maine. 
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PUBLISHERS  DESK. 

Following  is  the  essential  part  of  a  let¬ 
ter  just  received  from  an  Iowa  farmer: 

I  am  very  much  attached  to  Wallace’s 
Farmer,  and  they  have  referred  me  to  you  for 
Information  about  the  Society  of  Equity  and 
the  Third  Power  by  Everett.  Wallace’s  Farm¬ 
er  does  not  consider  It  worthy  of  the  support 
of  the  farmers  of  the  West,  but  gives  no 
details.  Some  of  our  neighbors  are  fascin¬ 
ated  with  the  Third  Power.  Will  you  point 
out  the  fallacy  of  it.  or  tell  us  if  it  is  what, 
it  purports  to  be?  We  would  be  very  grate¬ 
ful  to  you  to  help  in  this  matter.  If  it  is 
worthy  we  would  like  to  help  it  along.  If  it 
is  a  fleecing  scheme  we  would  be  glad  to  let 
It  alone.  T.  t.  f. 

_Iowa. 

Following  is  another  from  a  southern 
State  on  the  same  subject: 

Are  you  opposed  to  the  American  Society  of 
Equity  and  why?  Answer  fully;  I  ask  for 
information.  Keply  will  be  greatly  appreci¬ 
ated.  j.  L.  G. 

Kentucky. 

Here  is  the  substance  of  a  somewhat 
personal  letter  from  a  northwestern 
farmer : 

I  am  renewing  my  subscription  to  your 
most  estimable  paper.  The  farmers  of  this 
young  State  are  up  against  that  unbusiness¬ 
like  proposition  engineered  by  Everett  of  In¬ 
dianapolis.  He  is  represented  nere  by  one 
Tberon  Fisk.  He  is  a  loud  one,  and  has  in¬ 
duced  many  of  our  Dakota  farmers  to  hand 
him  over  their  good  dollars  for  his  low-priced 
paper  and  “his  pledge.’’  I  should  like  to  have 
your  opinion  of  this  glaring  scheme.  Mr. 
Fisk  says  if  he  can  get  two  million  farmers 
to  join  him  the  scheme  must  succeed.  I 
wonder  what  the  other  20  millions  will  be  do¬ 
ing  with  their  products  while  less  than  10  per 
cent  are  holding  off  the  market  for  his  prom¬ 
ised  boom  prices.  He  admitted  to  me  that  of 
the  $1  he  collected  from  each  farmer  here, 
he  keeps  75  cents  and  sends  25  cents  to 
Everett.  A.  s.  f. 

South  Dakota. 

We  may  as  well  have  the  plain  facts 
of  this  subject.  Mr.  Everett  began  his 
business  career  some  years  ago  in  a  small 
Pennsylvania  town.  He  took  up  the  seed 
business,  and  promptly  began  to  fake  his 
neighbors.  His  trade  was  local.  His 
methods  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  and 
his  business  there  came  to  an  early  end. 
He  then  went  to  Indianapolis  and  started 
a  paper  there  to  boom  his  seed  trade.  He 
did  not  comply  with  the  postal  laws,  and 
the  Government  threw  his  paper  out  of 
the  mail.  He  now  sold  seeds  and  farm 
implements  through  the  mails,  and  his 
customers  being  scattered  could  not  ad¬ 
vise  one  another  as  they  did  in  his  na¬ 
tive  town,  so  that  when  he  faked  one 
farmer  he  had  only  to  find  a  new  victim 
for  his.  next  sale.  Farmers  have  always 
complained  that  his  seeds  and  implements 
were  not  what  he  represented  them  to  be, 
and  they  could  never  get  any  satisfaction 
or  even  reply  to  their  complaints.  We 
are  informed  that  his  s6ed  business  re¬ 
cently  failed  and  that  he  is  now  going 
through  the  bankrupt  courts,  which  means 
that  the  people  who  trusted  him  will  not 
get  their  money.  During  the  last  20  years 
we  have  repeatedly  refused  his  advertis¬ 
ing;  and  we  do  not  know  of  a  reputable 
farm  paper  that  would  have  accepted  it 
of  recent  years. 

Such  is  Mr.  Everett’s  record.  He  has 
been  faking  farmers  during  his  whole 
business  career.  He  is  faking  them  still. 
His  society  has  no  marks  of  sincerity 
about  it.  Like  his  other  schemes,  it  is  a 
fake.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to  induce  farm¬ 
ers  to  send  him  money  that  they  would 
not  part  with  on  a  straight  business  prop¬ 
osition.  It  also  seems  that  he  makes  the 
farmer  pay  his  canvassers  or  promoters. 
Our  South  Dakota  correspondent  reports 
him  collecting  $1,  of  which  he  sends 
Lverett  25  cents.  It  does  not  matter  to 
Everett  how  much  the  farmer  pays  so 
long  as  he  himself  gets  a  share  of  the 
loot.  He  tells  farmers  that  he  can  make 
their  products  bring  bigger  prices.  All 
they  need  do  is  to  send  him  50  cents, 
more  or  less,  and  promise  not  to  sell 
goods  for  less  than  the  price  he  names. 

I  he  promise  is  not  important ;  but  the 
cash  is  essential.  He  claims  that  he  has 
100,000  farmers  so  pledged.  We  doubt  it; 
but  assume  that  he  has.  There  are  over 
20,000,000  farmers  in  the  country.  Sup¬ 
pose  one  out  of  every  200  held  his  prod¬ 
ucts.  what  effect  would  it  have  on  the 
markets?  Besides,  in  any  given  number 
of  farmers  there  are  some  who  are  so 
situated  that  they  cannot  hold  if  they 
would.  They  are  often  better  off  not  to 
do  so;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  prom¬ 
ise  or  pledge  that  would  keep  any  man 
irom  selling  when  he  felt  that  it  was  to 
his  best  interest  to  do  so.  The  scheme 
could  not  work  if  it  were  proposed  and 
organized  in  good  faith.  Mr.  Everett’s 
only  interest  in  it  is  the  cash  membership 
fee  which  goes  to  him. 

It  is  true  that  trusts  control  certain 
products,  and  in  that  way  dictate  their 
prices;  but  they  never  attempt  to  do  it  by 
mere  promises.  They  organize  legal 
companies,  which  represent  large  cash 
capital,  with  a  set  of  central  officers  who 
control  the  whole  business.  Even  then 
they  succeed  only  with  certain  lines  of 
business.  When  the  industries  are  not 
\Inl  a<^aP*e<l  to  trust  control  they  fail. 
Who  would  conceive  the  idea  of  forming 
all  the  farms  of  this  country  under  one 
corporation  ?.  How  many  farmers  would 
g've  up  their  title  and  control  of  their 
tarms  if  it  were  seriously  proposed? 


We  realize  that  we  are  giving  this  sub¬ 
ject  more  attention  than  it  deserves.  The 
whole  scheme  is  got  up  to  throw  dust 
into  the  farmers’  eyes  while  a  notorious 
faker  picks  50  cents  from  their  pockets. 
It  is  not  a  pleasant  task  to  expose  these 
humbugs,  but  our  people  look  to  us  for 
the  information  and  it  is  our  plain  duty 
to  furnish  it.  It  is  not  our  first  experi¬ 
ence.  Woodruff  had  a  similar  scheme 
when  his  American  Farm  Company  of 
Buffalo  was  to  buy  everything  the  farmer 
sold  at  high  prices,  and  sell  him  every¬ 
thing  he  wanted  at  low  prices.  But  the 
farmer  had  to  put  up  some  cash  first.  The 
Chicago  creamery  sharks  were  to  make 
the  farmer  rich  too,  but  these  dairymen 
had  to  put  up  cash  first.  The  fakers  who 
organized  the  New  England  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  some  years  ago  were  to  make  them 
rich,  but  these  milkmen  had  to  put  up 
cash  first.  We  could  multiply  instances 
of  the  kind,  but  few  farmers  are  without 
experience  of  some  kind  with  such  rogues. 
Now  Everett  is  to  make  farmers  rich 
with  wind,  but  the  farmer  as  usual  must 
put  up  the  money  first,  and  like  the  other 
fakers,  Everett  gets  it. 

The  most  contemptible  faker  is  the  one 
who  takes  advantage  of  the  people’s  diffi¬ 
culties  or  misfortunes  for  his  own  selfish 
gain.  A  child  is  crippled  and  needy.  The 
faker  promises  her  work  at  home  at 
good  pay.  She  sends  money  for  mate¬ 
rial.  There  it  ends.  The  man  is  deaf. 
The  faker  will  cure  him.  He  gets  the 
money  but  the  deaf  hears  not.  The  can¬ 
cer  is  eating  its  certain  and  deadly  way 
into  the  patient’s  flesh.  The  faker  prom¬ 
ises  a  certain  cure.  He  will  intensify  the 
agony  and  increase  the  suffering  with 
his  burning  caustics.  He  knows  that  he 
is  inflicting  cruel  and  useless  suffering. 
The  money  paid  him  would  bring  needed 
comforts.  He  is  making  a  terrible  afflic¬ 
tion  doubly  cruel,  but  he  will  continue  the 
agony  as  long  as  he  is  able  to  squeeze 
a  dollar  from  the  sufferer  or  her 
friends.  Everett  belongs  to  this  class  of 
fakers.  He  sees  farmers  suffering  from 
certain  hardships  and  conditions.  They 
are  not  getting  their  just  share  of  what 
the  consumer  pays  for  their  products.  The 
speculator  and  middleman  get  too  much. 
For  the  most  part  they  sell  at  wholesale 
at  lowest  prices  and  buy  at  retail,  which 
means  the  highest  prices.  Their  exploiter 
has  made  no  study  of  these  conditions. 
He  is  interested  only  in  making  a  plausi¬ 
ble  argument.  He  wants  to  make  farmers 
think  that  he  has  a  patent  remedy  for  all 
their  ills,  just  as  the  quack  doctor  im¬ 
poses  on  those  sick  with  bodily  ills.  He 
may  not  cause  any  physical  pain;  but  his 
methods  are  the  same.  He  uses  their 
difficulties'  to  extract  money  from  them 
without  giving  them  any  return. 

We  have  a  wholesome  distrust  for  the 
shrewd  schemer  who,  through  the  cold 
processes  of  business,  succeeds  in  legally 
appropriating  to  himself  the  property  of 
others;  but  the  full  measure  of  our  con¬ 
tempt  and  loathing  is  reserved  for  the 
sordid  hypocrite  who,  by  feigned  friend¬ 
ship  and  counterfeited  sympathy,  worms 
himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  only  to  betray  their  trust  at  the 
opportune  time  for  his  own  personal  glory 
and  profit. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  any  genuine 
farmers’  organization.  We  are  in  favor 
of  them,  and  will  do  all  we  can  to  sup¬ 
port  and  help  them.  Farmers  should  al¬ 
ways  organize  for  their  own  protection 
and  improvement,  and  use  their  organiza¬ 
tions  for  any  good  and  legitimate  end, 
business,  social  or  political.  They  should, 
however,  organize  themselves,  and  run 
the  organization  for  their  own  benefit.  We 
believe  in  organizations  of  farmers  by 
farmers  for  farmers.  We  are  opposed  to 
the  organization  of  farmers  by  fakers  for 
fakers. 


IT'S  A  CORKER 


he  Keystone  Incubator— cork  lined, 
double  walls,  adjustable  egg  trays, 
safety  lamp,  heat  and  ventilation 
under  perfect  control.  Easy  to 
operate.  Big,  healthy  hatches.  It’s  a 
corker  every  way.  Catalog  free.  The 
Diehl-Sohilling  Co.,  Box  60S,  Easton,  Pa. 


I 


9  I  #V8°  For 

I  <■  200  Egg 
,.  INCUBATOR 

Perfect  la  construction  and 
action.  Hatchea  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

OBO*  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III 


Take  Your  Choice. 

Guaranteed  Self  Regulating  Incubators 
PFHT  at  $1  and  %'i  per  month.  Let 
rent  pay  for  it.  We  pay  freight. 
.Buy  on  40  Days  Trial  or  buy  parts  and 
plans  and  build  one.  Prices,  ready  to 
[use:  55.00  up.  Free  catalog— tells  all. 
ICKEYC  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  23,  Springfield,  O. 

Lit  Me  Tell  You  The  Special  Price 

Oil  this  Genuine  1906_ 

Chatham  Iucubator. 

If  you  say  so  we  send  it  to 
you  at  our  expense  to  try  84 
days.  You  see  it  — you  see  it 
work.  If  not  entirely  satisfied, 
return  it  at  our  expense.  We 
return  your  money  and  ask  no 
questions.  Anyway  send  for 
free  catalogue.  Find  out  about 
It,  then  try  it.  Write  today 


THE  COMFORTER. 

A  congested  vein  pressing  on  a.  nerve  accounts  for  the  swelling,  throbbing  acho  of 

Neuralgia 

St.  Jacobs  Oil 

frees  the  circulation,  allays  the  pressure  and  soothes  away  the  pain. 

Price,  35c.  and  50c. 
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Health 
Insurance  for  Poultry 

By  correcting  digestive  troubles  and  de¬ 
stroying  the  poisonous  germs  of  disease, 
Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  a  guarantee 
against  loss.  Every  package  is  an  insurance 
policy  on  the  life  of  your  poultry  ;  on  the 
health  of  every  chick.  By  its  action  on 
the  digestive  organs  it  compels  the  system 
to  extract  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
nutrition  from  the  food,  and  quickly  con¬ 
vert  It  into  bone,  muscle,  feathers,  eggs,  etc. 

DR.  HESS 
Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 

Is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D., 
D.  V.  S.)  and  cures  gapes,  cholera,  roup, 
indigestion,  leg  weakness  and  the  like.  It  is 
Indorsed  by  leading  poultry  associations  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Costs  but  a 
penny  a  day  for  about  30  fowls,  and  Is  sold 
on  a  written  ituarnntee.  In  setting 
hens  sprinkle  both  ben  and  nest  with 
Instant  Louse  Killer,  and  the  brood  will 
come  oil  free  from  lice. 


Except  In 
Canada 
and  extreme 
Westand  South. 


I A  lbs.  25c.,  ninil 
or  express,  40e 
5  lbs.  60c. 

12  lbs.  $1.25 
25  lb.  pail,  $2.50 
Send  two  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry 
Book,  free, 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 

Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice. 


Cheapest  Power  on  .Earth. 

Less  parts  and  'ess  wear  than  any  other  engine 
made.  Any  one  can  run  a  Smith  Caroline  Engine 
— They  are  furnished 
complete  Including  water 
and  gasoline  tanks,  batterlea 
.and  are  ready  to  run  when  un- 
Wcrated.  Cvory  angina  la  guaran* 
teed  abaolutely  perfect.  Has 
our  new  solid  cylinder  head.“No 
gaskets  to  blow  out.”  Snap  spark 
Igniter.  Perfect  governor  & 
generator.  Forged  steel  crank 
shaft,  phosphor  bronxe 
bushings.  Simplest  engine 
1  e  v  e  r  produced.  Fewer 
Parts,  Highest  Efflolsnoy, 
I  Greatest  Economy,  Lowaat 
Price.  Easiest  engine  on 
'  earth  to  start.  Send  for  Cat¬ 
alogue  No.  7663 — It  will  be 
I  mailed  to  you  FREE.  It 
’  gives  more  Informatien  on 
gasoline  engines  than  was  ever  printed  before. 

Smith  Manufacturing  Co., 

•62  Harrison  Streeta  Chicago,  Illinois 

INVESTIGATE  THE 

POULTRY  BUSINESS 


Write  for  a  free  copy  of  my 
book  describing 

Profitable 
Combinations 
of  Egg 9  Broiler 
and  Roaster 
Farms 

It  gives  the  prices  paid  for  eggs  and  poultry 
week  by  week  for  the  past  three  years.  It 
tells  how  and  when  a  hatch  taken  off  each 
week  in  the  year  could  be  most  profitably 
marketed.  It  shows  how  you  can  make  S2  00 
on  a  large  winter  roaster.  It  tells  what 
profits  can  be  made  with  each  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  breeds,  and  the  costs  of  production. 

I  have  helped  thousands  to  make  monev 
with  poultry.  My  Model  Incubators  and 
Brooders  are  used  on  the  money-making 
farms.  It  is  my  business  to  teach  those  who 
use  them  to  do  so  profitably.  Whether  your 
needs  are  small  or  large,  I  will  furnish  with- 
out  charge,  estimates  and  plans  for  a  com- 
plete  equipment  that  will  insure  success 
without  your  spending  a  dollar  uselessly, 
bend  for  my  complete  literature. 

CHAS.  A,  CYPHERS 

3 943 Henry  St.  Buffalo,  M.Y. 


BIG  MONEY  IN  SQUABS 

BREEDERS  FOR  SALE. 

Address  GENESEE  SQUAB  CO.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


PUMP  YOUR  WATER 

LIGHT  YOUR  BUILDINGS 

and  furnish  power  for  your  farm  or  shop  with  a 

STODDARD  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

On  account  of  their  even,  steady  speed 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  con¬ 
trolled,  these  engines  are  the  ideal  power 
for  Farm,  Shop  or  Mill  use 

VERTICAL  OR  HORIZONTAL.  SIZES  FROM  W*  TO  100  H.  P. 

Sold  under  Our  G-uarantee . 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vermont. 

Write  for  Catalog:  E.  H. 


Hallock's  Two  Horse  Elevator  Digger. 

Our  new  rigid  pole  feature  Is  a  sure  winner. 


Weight  600 . 


Patented  and  Patent  Applied  For. 

Guaranteed  as  good  as  the  best.  Send  for  Testimonials. 

We  have  a  rich  field  for  Agents. 


T  it  Mauggg  Ctaptell  C«.  L  td.  236  W«smu  Atc.  Dttrolt,  M  1c  h .  O .  Y.  MALLOCK  &  SONS , 


YORK,  PA.  Box  80s 


384 


April  28,  100G. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  ALE  PKICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  I.ow  priced  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


JONES  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT 


JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON 

Box  385a _ Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

$16.00  AN  ACRE 

in  Western 
Canada 

is  the  amount  many 
farmers  will  realize 
from  their  wheat  crop 
this  year. 

25  Bushels  to  the  Acre 

will  be  the 

Average  Yield  of  Wheat 

The  Innd  that  this  was  grown  on  cost 
tunny  of  the  formers  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing,  while  those  who  wish  to  add  to  the 
ICO  acres  the  Government  grants,  can 
buy  land  adjoining  at  from  $6  to  $10 
on  acre. 

Climate  splendid,  schools  end 
Churches  convenient,  railways 
close  at  hand,  taxes  low. 

Send  for  pamphlet  ''20th  Century  Can¬ 
ada”  and  full  particulars  regarding 
rate,  etc.,  to  Superintendent  of  Immi¬ 
gration,  Ottawa,  Can.;  or  to 
THUS.  PI'Nt.VN,  Canadian  Government  Agent 
Syracuse  Bank  Building,  SYRACUSE,  N.  T, 

Mention  this  paper. 


The  New 
Smalley  Special 
N  o.  18  lias  unlim¬ 
ited  capacity.  Cuts 
the  fodder,  carries  it  along 
through  the  safety  blower  wftliont 
a  stop.  Blows  it  60  feet  high  if  necessary. 

The  patented  safety  appliances  prevent  accidents. 
Rapid,  economical,  powerful.  .Send  lor  free  catalog  which 
explains  these  tillers,  also  cutters,  shredders,  and  saws. 
Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  220,  Manitowoc,  Wls. 


Hallocka 


Weeder 

Kills  weeds,  stirs  top 
soil.makesdust  mulch. 
Preserves  Moisture. 
Only  cultivation  need- 
ed  from  start  to 
finish.  Seeder 
Attachment  in¬ 
sures  uniform 
sowing  and  right 
_  covering  for 

Seeds.  Sows  from  2  to  30  quarts  to  the  acre. 
Ask  for  Book  of  Field  Scenes  showing  weeder 
at  work.  Manufactured  only  by  us. 


KEYSTONE 

Cultivator  Attachment 

for  Sulky,  Riding,  Walking  or  Two  Row  Culti¬ 
vators.  Runs  on  the 
row,  where  shovels  can¬ 
not  reach.  Uncovers 
corn,  stirs  soil,  kills 
weeds.  Great  cultiva¬ 
tor  feature. 

Write  for  descriptive 
circulars. 

Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co., 

1547  N.  BEAVER  ST.,  YORK,  PA. 


Harrows  *5.65  up 

Oak  frames,  stump  guard,  channel 
steel  clips  to  protect  holt  heads.  Tull 
weight, lengtli.and  width.  Warranted 
teeth.  Factory  1’rlees  to  Yon. 
16-tooth  lmrrow,  not  lined, $6.65,  lined, 
$6  35;  18-tooth,  not  lined,  $6.25,  lined,  $6.95;  20-tooth,  notlined, 
$6.80,  lined,  $7.60 ;  24-tootli,  not  lined,  $8.75,  lined,  $10.75.  Write 
to  day  for  our  new  388-page  catalog,  No.  87,  showing  every¬ 
thing  for  the  farm  at  factory  prices.  Sent  free  on  request. 
Address,  CASH  SUPPLY  A  MFtt.  CO.,  688  Lawrence 
Square,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS, 

CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

BUSH  AND  BOG  PLOW. 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide.  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps 
land  true,  moves  1800  tons 
of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per 
day. 

CUTAWAY 
CORN  HARROW 

best  work 


^  DOUBLE-ACTION 
^  8-F00T 


US 


NO  MORE  USE  FOR  PLOW 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  In.  deep,  14  in. 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard- 
hack,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistle,  or  any  foul  plant. 
Send  for  circulars  to  the 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higganum.Conn. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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ROOFING 


WALK  AWAY  when  the  job  is 
done  and  forget  about  your  roofs  for 
years.  Amatite  will  do  its  duty 
winter  and  summer,  year  after  year, 
without  any  attention  or  coating  or 
painting.  Amatite  is  self-reliant. 

Whatever  may  have  been  your  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  past  with  ready  roof¬ 
ings,  we  now  offer  one  that  will  stand 
every  test.  What  we  want  you  to 
do,  is  to  try  Amatite. 

Cover  a  small  building  with  it.  The 
cost  is  very  little.  We  are  confident 
you  will  find  it  beyond  question  the 

best  root  covering:  that  has  ever 
come  under  your  notice. 

When  we  say  that  Amatite  iswater* 
proot,  we  mean  just  that  precisely. 

Water  cannot  get  through  Amatite, 
and  if  you  follow  the  very  simple 
directions  for  laying,  you  will  have 
dry,  warm  and  comfortable  buildings 
for  many  years. 

It  is  proof  against  climatic  changes. 
The  hot  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  se- 


last 


verest  cold  have  no  effect  upon  it.  It 
is  simply  the  best  defence  against  the 
elements  made. 

If  you  want  to  know  anything  fur¬ 
ther  about  Amatite  write  to-day  for 
our  booklet.  We  have  made  quite  an 
interesting  story  of  the  origin  of 
Amatite  and  its  history  up  to  date, 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  send  this  book 
free  with  Sample,  to  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  roofing  subject. 

When  you  get  the  sample,  don’t 
glance  it  over,  and  throw  it  away. 
Subject  it  to  the  same  tests  that  a 
roof  would  be  likely  to  receive — it  will 
come  through  all  right — but  we  want 
you  to  prove  it  yourself. 

Get  the  sample  at  once.  A  line  to 
any  of  the  offices  mentioned  below 
will  bring  it  by  return  mail. 

Barrett  Manuf’g  Co.,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Boston,  Alle¬ 
gheny,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans, 
Kansas  City. 


A 


THE 

HANDY 
WAGON 

L  MADE  IN 

.SAGINAW 


Every  farmer  knows  the  labor-saving  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  low-down,  wide-tire,  short- 
turn,  roomy  wagon.  The  point  he  wants 
to  decide  is  whose  make  will  give  him 
the  most  service.  If  he  will  investigate 
the  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon  that  is 
made  in  Saginaw,  his  own  good  judg¬ 
ment  will  direct  him  to  a  wise  purchase. 
We  can’t  give  detail  descriptions  of  it 
here.  We  can’t  tell  you  all  the  reasons 
why  it  is  better  value  for  the  money,  why 
it  lasts  longer,  carries  bigger  loads,  re¬ 
quires  less  repairs,  but  all  this  and  more 
is  in  our  new  1906  wagon  catalogue  which 
we  win  send  free  on  request.  A  postal 
brings  it  and  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
it  right  now.  It’s  full  of  practical  wagon 
buying  advice.  Sold  by  all  dealers. 

FARMER’S  HANDY  WAGON  CO. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Branches,  Kansas  City  and  Des  Moines, 
Also  makers  of  Farmers  Hay  and  Stock 
Racks  and  All-steel  Frame  Silos. 


WOOD 

OR 

STEEL 


BEE  BOOK  FREE 


l 


'T'ELLS  of  pleasure  in  rearing  bees  and  get- 
1  ting  money  out  of  honey.  It’s  good  read¬ 
ing.  Sample  copy  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Cul¬ 
ture  free.  (6  months’ trial,  25c).  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  0. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  bad  by  using  the 


Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “  C4  ’  Catalogue  to  nearest  office 


RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 


35  Warren  St.,  New  York. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

40  North  *ith  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Teniente-Uey  114 


239  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

234  Craig:  St., We«t,Mou. real, P.Q. 

22  Pitt  St.,  Syduey,  N.  S.  W. 

Havana,  Cuba. 


PERFECT  CONTROL^ 

So  simple  and  easy  of  control  that 
a  ten-year-old  can  manage  it.  Whole 
machine  instantly  sent  to  right  or  left 
by  simple  pressure  on  the  foot  levers. 

KRAUS 

Pivot-Axle  Sulky  Culfivator 

Adjustable  in  width,  high  wheels— light 
draft.  A  perfect  hillside  worker. 
Kept  to  its  work  by  machine  power,  not 
muscle.  Shovels  instant- 
ly  changed  in  width  or 
*  Vi  W  fia  depth  while  in  mo¬ 
tion.  Don’t 
waste  a  man  ’a 
time  when  a 
boy  can 
do  the 
work, 


PI 


Write 
for 
free 
cata¬ 
logue 


If  your  dealer 
doesn’t  handle 
the  Kraus  don’t 
accept  a  substitute. 
W  rite  us. 

AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO. 
Dept.  13,  Akron.  Ohio 


Report  From  Former  Minnesota  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner  After  Testing  on  His  Own  Cows, 

Mr.  M.  W.  .SAVAGE.  Prop.,  Mankato,  Minn.,  Feb.  26, 1906. 
Inter  nation  a  i-  Stock  Food  Co., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dear  Sir: — About  a  month  ago,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  W.  P. 
McConnell,  former  Minnesota  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner,  I  made  some  experiments  in  feeding  a  mixed  lot  of 
cows  on  his  Miuueopa  Park  Farm,  Mankato,  Minn.  I  com¬ 
menced  with  six  cows,  feeding  the  same  ration  for  ten  consec¬ 
utive  days  and  received  an  aggregate' of  990  pounds  of  milk.  At 
the  end  of  the  ten  days,  I  continued  for  ten  days  longer  the 
same  feed,  and  the  same  conditions,  personally  milking  the 
cows— the  only  change  was  an  added  quantity  of  “International 
Stock  Food,”  commencing  with  #  pint  and  gradually  increasing 
it  to  one-half  pint— during  the  ten  days  that  we  fed  "International 
Stock  Food”  the  same  cows  gave  1277  pounds  of  milk,  an  increase 
of  287  pounds  in  favor  of  the  last  ten  days. 

Yours  very  truly,  JOHN  C.  PFISTER,  Herdman. 
Mr.  McConnell  is  Edilar  of  the  Western  Farmer,  former  Slate  Dairy  and 
Food  Commiaaioner  and  a  Practical  Stockman. 

YOUR  SOWS  WILL  RAISE  MORE  PIGS. 
International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Liberty,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:— I  have  6even  Brood  Sows  that  pigged  last 
week,  all  in  four  days,  sixty-four  fine  big  pigs.  Have  fed  these 
sows  "International  Stock  Food”  every  day.  Also  fed  it  to  sixty 
head  of  steers  which  are  doing  well.  One  of  my  neighbor’* 
hogs  had  the  cholera  the  first  of  the  year.  There  was  only  a 
wire  fence  between  his  hogs  and  mine.  I  fed  my  hogs  Inter* 
national  Slock  Food”  everyday.  He  lost  all  his  hoge  except  three 
out  of  fifty.  I  am  about  ready  to  purchase  another  hundred 
pounds  of  “International  Stock  Food”  as  I  feed  it  every  day. 

Yours  truly,  W.  B.  Elliott. 

“International  Stock  Food”  purifies  the  blood,  cures  disease,  tones  up  and  strengthens  the  system  and  greatly  aids  digestion  and  assimilation. 


DAM  PATCH  1:55/4  rnmmmm 
mmwMmrn  MAILED  FREE 


GAINED  287  LBS.  of  MILK  in  TEN  DAYS, 


We  Have  A  Beautiful,  Six  Color  Lithograph  of  Our  World  Champion  Stallion  Dan  Patch  1:55#.  It  Was  Made  From  Photograph  And 
Shows  Dan  Hitched  To  Sulky  And  Pacing  His  Fattest  Clip.  It  Also  Gives  All  Of  His  World  Records.  This  la  A  Splendid  HorsePicture 
For  Framing*  It  Is  The  Most  Life  Like  Picture  Ever  Taken  And  Shows  Dan  Flying  Through  The  Air  With  Every  Foot  Off  Of  The  Ground. 
We  Will  Mail  You  One  Copy  Free,  Postage  Prepaid,  It  You  Write  Us  And  State  How  Much  Live  Stock  You  Own  And  Name  This  Paper. 

’  Address  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  TOOD  CO..  HinntapoHt.  Minnesota.  U.  S.  A._ 
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rHE  WORK  OF  A  MASSACHUSETTS  MAN. 

Reclaiming  and  Seeding  Down  Unused  Lands. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  about  the 
possibilities  of  rural  New 
ingland. 


tangle  of  berry  bushes,  junipers,  tree  stumps,  hassocks, 
with  many  a  rock  to  boot.  The  alders  were  cut  down, 
the  roots  pulled,  the  rocks  removed,  hassocks  leveled. 
Then  the  land  was  ditched  for  surface  drainage  only, 


on  a  smaller  scale,  say  an  acre  or  two.  But  with  true 
business  insight  he  realized  that  two  acres  of  such 
land  could  not  be  profitably  reclaimed.  Four  years 
from  the  swamp  everything  expended  in  the  undertak¬ 
ing  had  been  paid  for  by 


Much  is  being 
said  concerning  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  the  “abandoned 
farm”  as  a  Summer  home, 
and  the  agricultural  press 
has  mentioned  repeatedly 
the  reasons  which  made 
such  lands  available  for 
actual  farming  operations. 
Many  of  the  causes  of 
their  abandonment  would 
no  longer  hold  good,  and 
their  cheapness,  proximity 
to  good  markets,  to 
churches,  schools,  libraries, 
as  well  as  the  electric  car 
lines,  rural  mail  delivery 
and  telephone  have  made 
them  less  objectionable  to 
many  who  formerly  would 
have  thought  them  too  far 
out  of  the  way.  We  all 
have  read  of  Prof.  San¬ 
born's  success  on  his 
New  Hampshire  hills,  of 
George  M.  Clark’s  remark¬ 
able  results,  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Dietrich’s  farming  in 
Pennsylvania.  Such  in¬ 
stances  of  what  can  be 
done  on  eastern  farms 
have  brought  forth  many 
comments,  objections  and 
incredulous  remarks,  yet 
the  undeniable  facts  re¬ 
main.  Men  like  these  are 
doing  more  for  the  farmer 
than  most  readers  real¬ 
ize.  Whether  their  exam¬ 
ple  can  be  followed  by 
everyone  in  all  particulars 
is  not  the  question ;  the 
point  is,  that  they  showed 
us  the  possibility  of  and 
the  way  towards  such  re¬ 
sults.  Individual  judg¬ 
ment  must  decide  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  each  case. 

Besides  the  abandoned 
farms  and  run-down  lands 
there  are  in  many  sections 
tracts  of  land  that  never 
felt  the  plow,  and  which 
are  yielding  nothing  but 
bushes,  weeds,  a  few  ber¬ 
ries  or  at  best  scant  pas¬ 
turage.  It  has  always  been 
a  wonder  to  me  that  such 
lands  should  have  re¬ 
mained  unimproved.  'I  he 
farmers  will  tell  you  that 
they  have  all  the  land 
they  can  possibly  take  care 
of,  that  they  are  already 
“land-poor.”  In  the  town 
of  Rowley,  Mass.,  N.  N. 


ROUGPI  LAND  DITCHED  AND  PLOWED.  Fig.  151. 


ROUGH  NEW  ENGLAND  LAND  BEFORE  CLEARING.  Fig.  152. 


Dummer  has  been  engaged  for  several  years  in  reclaim¬ 
ing  unused  lands,  and  in  making  of  them  rich  grass 
fields.  He  began  with  20  acres  of  a  rather  unpromis¬ 
ing  appearance.  The  lower  part  was  of  the  usual 
alder  swamp  type,  under  water  during  many  months  of 
the  year;  the  rest,  a  bit  higher  than  the  first,  was  a 


plowed,  well  manured  and  seeded  to  T  imothy  and  Red- 
top.  The  results  have  been  quite  gratifying.  Out  of 
this  wilderness,  doing  nobody  any  good,  Mr.  Dummer 
got  a  splendid  hayfield.  He  cut  last  Summer  over  three 
tons  to  the  acre.  At  the  outset  his  neighbors  ridiculed 
his  undertaking,  and  especially  advised  him  to  try  it 


the  crops.  I  believe  that 
the  Essex  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  awarded  Mr.  Dum¬ 
mer  a  premium  for  the 
work  and  improvement  of 
that  land. 

Last  Fall  Mr.  Dummer 
acquired  at  a  low  figure 
88  acres  of  much  the  same 
description,  adjoining  his 
hayfield.  This  new  acquisi¬ 
tion  is  of  a  rather  varied 
character.  Some  of  it  is 
almost  level,  with  just 
enough  fall  for  surface 
drainage,  the  rest  rolling, 
with  all  kinds  of  soils, 
ranging  from  hard  clay  to 
sandy  loam,  all  of  it  rough, 
bushy  and  rocky ;  some  so 
low  and  wet  that  it  seldom 
freezes  hard  enough  to 
bear  the  weight  of  a  team. 
Mr.  Dummer  has  erected  a 
hasty  low  dam  to  flood  this 
part  and  give  it  a  chance 
to  freeze  over,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  drive  over  it  and 
haul  out  what  fire  wood 
there  is  in  the  pasture. 

A  very  few  days  after  pur¬ 
chasing  the  piece  nearly 
20  acres  had  been  cleaned 
of  bushes  and  eight  or 
nine  plowed,  ready  for  the 
rocks  to  be  removed.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  owner 
to  have  25  acres  ready  for 
the  seed  next  Fall.  He 
will  have  in  this  work  to 
rely  entirely  upon  the  use 
of  commercial  fertilizers. 
In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  this  heretofore  use¬ 
less  piece  of  land  will  have 
been  changed  into  a  120- 
acre  field,  yielding  a  better 
income  than  the  average 
professorship  in  a  New 
England  college. 

The  amount  of  work  to 
be  done  in  order  to  attain 
such  results  would  fright¬ 
en  many  a  young  farmer. 
Mr.  Dummer  is  77  years 
old  this  month  (March), 
and  it  is  a  revelation  to 
young  men  to  see  with 
what  youthful  enthusiasm 
and  intensity  he  goes  at 
this  work.  He  is  very 
much  interested  in  Mr. 
Clark’s  method  of  treating 
grass  lands,  a  modification 
of  which  he  will  have  now 
to  follow.  The  pictures. 
Figs.  151,  152  and  153,  show  the  present  hayfield,  a 
section  of  crop,  and  the  pasture  just  bought.  The 
unpromising  field  shown  in  Fig.  152  could  be  dupli¬ 
cated  in  a  good  many  places.  The  crop  pictured  in 
Fig.  153  shows  the  result  of  Mr.  Dummer’s  work,  after 
the  thorough  tillage  shown  in  Fig.  151.  M.  l. 
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ASPARAGUS  RUST  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

They  are  having  quite  a  time  with  Asparagus  rust  in 
California.  The  disease  is  as  troublesome  and  destruc¬ 
tive  as  in  its  worst  days  in  the  East,  but  the  climate 
out  there  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  growers  by  rendering 
sulphur  applications  far  more  effective  than  in  cooler 
localities.  Asparagus  fields  dusted  several  times  during 
the  growing  season  with  powdered  sulphur  show  much 
less  injury  from  rust  than  untreated  plantings.  This 
treatment  was  first  tried  in  1903.  Experiments  have 
been  greatly  extended  in  the  past  two  years.  By  starting 
treatment  as  soon  as  growth  begins  after  cutting,  and 
before  rust  appears,  with  a  second  application  a  month 
later  and  the  third  a  month  later  still,  using  about  one- 
half  a  sack  of  sublimed  sulphur,  at  a  cost  per  acre  for 
material  of  $1.47  for  each  application,  very  encouraging 
results  are  had.  Some  growers  use  a  combination  treat¬ 
ment,  first  spraying  the  tops  with  a  mixture  of  whale- 
oil  soap  and  Bordeaux,  and  immediately  following  with 
a  dusting  of  sulphur  by  hand  or  machine.  When  thor¬ 
oughly  carried  out  this  treatment  is  so  effective  in  head¬ 
ing  off  development  of  rust  that'  California  horticultural 
papers  announce  victory  over  Asparagus  rust  as  an 
accomplished  fact.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
sulphur  treatment  is  sufficiently  economical  to  pav  in 
the  long  run.  Some  success  with  sulphur  applications 
has  been  reported  from  eastern  localities,  but  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  considered  that  it  is  only  likely  to  be  effective 
where  long  intervals  of  dry,  hot  weather  may  be  counted 
on  with  reasonable  certainty. 


May 


given  to  support  the  roof,  and  the  builder  does  not  un¬ 
dertake  to  see  how  cheap  he  can  build. 

If  the  builder  puts  up  a  concrete  or  stone  basement 
the  advantage  would  be  greater  in  favor  of  the  plank 
fiame  than  with  a  wood  basement.  As  to  which  is 
the  better  kind  of  a  frame,  I  think  that  is  a  question 
that  the  man  who  contemplates  building  should  decide 
for  himself.  Either  style  frame,  properly  constructed, 
is  good.  Never  depend  wholly  on  the  advice  of  others; 
help  to  solve  the  problem  yourself.  Look  the  two 
styles  of  frames  over  closely;  even  though  it  costs  you 
something  to  go  to  see  them  it  will  be  money  well  in¬ 
vested,  and  whatever  style  of  frame  suits  you  build 
that  style,  even  though  it  costs  more  money;  you  will 
always  be  better  satisfied.  It  would  be  a  physical  im- 


IN  FAVOR  OF  CHINESE  LABOR. 

^  our  questions  about  the  Chinese  laborers  affect  me  a 
good  deal.  I  need  help,  and  I  have  tried  to  get  it  by 
hiiing  what  we  call  white  men.  I  have  had  men,  boys 
and  gills;  not  very  much  of  it  was  satisfactory.  I  am 
in  the  gardening  business.  Twenty-five  years  ago  I 
commenced  hiring  Chinamen,  some  of  the  time  only  one, 
at  othei  times  two  or  more.  I  furnished  them  a  house, 
and  they  boarded  themselves.  I  have  had  to  pay  about 
the  same  wages  that  I  paid  other  men,  but  on  the 
average  they  have  given  a  better  equivalent  for  the 
wages  than  any  other  help  I  can  get.  I  have  one  China¬ 
man  now.  and  he  has  worked  for  me  in  all  about  five 
and  a  half  years.  I  can  trust  him,  and  he  trusts  me. 
They  are  not  good  with  a  team ;  anything  else  I  have 
set  him  at  he  does  all  1  could  ask;  of  anyone.  At  pres¬ 
ent  there  are  but  few  of  them  here.  Farmers  would 
be  glad  to  get  them,  and  whenever  one  is  at  liberty 
he  is  willing  to  go  and  work  on  the  farm  or  any  place 
where  there  is  work  to  be  done.  Their  labor  is  not 
cheap  in  the  sense  that  they  can  be  hired  for  less  money 
than  other  workmen.  Some  hire  them  as  familv  cooks 
and  pay  them  from  $7  to  $14  per  week  for  their  work, 
simply  because  no  other  help  can  be  had.  I  believe 
it  would  be  much  better  to  allow  the  Chinese  to  come 
hei  e  than  the  cheap  laborers  of  Europe.  These  ques¬ 
tions  are  being  discussed  by  the  politicians,  and  they 
believe  in  a  square  deal  for  every  man,  and  the  next 
sentence  they  utter  is  exclude  the  Chinese,  we  cannot 
have  the  cheap  labor  of  China  brought  here  to  compete 
with  our  poor  workingmen.”  I  am  simply  disgusted 
with  such  kind  of  talk.  Let  the  Chinese  come  here 
under  the  same  conditions  that  we  allow  the  people  of 
any  other  nation  to  come.  My  father  and  grandfather 
were  born  in  Massachusetts,  and  I  was  born  in  Ohio, 
pretty  nearly  a  Yankee,  and  yet  it  does  not  degrade  me 
to  work  with  a  Chinaman.  dexter  field. 

Oregon. 

PLANK  AND  FRAME  BARNS  COMBINED. 

T  am  about  to  build  a  large  barn,  and  would  like  some 
advice  as  to  which  is  the  better  and  cheaper,  the  plank 
or  ttao  old  style  frftino.  stah'M. 

The  plank  frame  barn  has  in  many  sections  become 
quite  popular  because  it  is  a  saving  in  volume  of  dimen¬ 
sion  stuff  necessary  over  the  old  style  frame  of  years 
ago.  I  imber  had  no  value  then  beyond  the  labor  at¬ 
tendant  upon  its  preparation  for  use.  There  are  houses 
standing  to-day  in  some  of  the  older  sections  with 
framework  sufficiently  elaborate  for  a  sawmill.  When 
the  plank  frame  was  devised  there  at  once  appeared  a 
saving  of  about  30  per  cent  in  frame  timber,  and  they 
were  hailed  with  delight,  especially  in  the  great  agri¬ 
cultural  sections  of  the  Middle  West,  where  timber 
values  were  high.  To-day  radical  modifications  have 
been  made  in  the  so-called  old  style  frame,  and  the 
amount  of  dimension  stuff  is  not  materially  different 
from  the  amount  used  in  the  plank  frame.  The  curb 
roof  with  self-supporting  construction  offers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  eliminate  all  purlin  works,  which  have  been 
the  expensive  features  of  all  the  old-style  frames.  No 
advantage  is  claimed  for  the  plank  frame  in  a  two- 
story,  barn  up  to  the  height  of  the  basement.  Where  a 
heavy  load  of  hay,  grain  and  straw  is  to  be  supported 
there  must  be  strength  of  timber  and  post,  or  the  barn 
will  lose  its  proper  alignment.  This  point  may  as  well 
be  recognized  first  as  last.  There  is  some  advantage  in 
framing  with  the  plank  frame  if  sufficient  strength  is 


A  GRASS  CROP  ON  RECLAIMED  LAND.  Fig.  153. 

possibility  for  anyone  to  figure  accurately  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  timber  and  labor  cost  unless  a  concrete  case  was 
at  hand.  j  j  s_ 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  CITY  HELPERS. 

Bad  Luck  with  Bureaus. 

I  notice  your  article  on  page  338  in  reference  to 
farm  help  from  missions  and  bureaus  in  the  citv.  I 
have  had  some  practical  experience  for  two  years.  In 
1904  I  corresponded  with  a  labor  bureau  in  New  York 
city  in  reference  to  farm  help,  stating  I  needed  a  young 
man  able  to  speak  English  and  a  good  milker.  In  a 
few  days  I  received  a  reply,  stating  the  terms,  and 
that  they  could  furnish  me  with  competent  help,  but 
I  w ould  have  to  advance  some  money  to  bear  expenses 
from  New  York  to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  my  nearest  railroad 
station.  This  I  did,  and  in  a  few  days  they  wrote  me 
thej  had  sent  a  man.  I  went  to  depot  several  times, 
but  man  or  baggage  did  not  appear.  I  wrote  again, 
and  they  said  they  would  send  another.  Finally,  in 
about  a  week,  a  man  came,  a  Hungarian,  who  could 
neither  speak  English  nor  any  language  that  we  could 
understand,  and  he  had  never  worked  on  a  farm;  had 
always  lived  in  the  city.  He  had  just  come  from 


ally  knew  nothing  about  practical  farm  life,  and  could 
not  milk  four  cows  in  one  hour.  He  stayed  a  few 
weeks,  then  went  to  his  home  for  a  few  days,  promised 
to  return,  but  I  have  not  seen  him  since,  neither  do  I 
care  to.  I  would  advise  practical  farmers  to  let  help 
of  this  kind  alone.  The  game  is  not  worth  the  powder. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR. 

Experience  with  a  Dead  Beat . 

I  noticed  the  request  that  readers  who  have  tried 
farm  help  from  the  various  missions  and  bureaus  in 
New  \ork  would  give  a  fair  statement  of  the  outcome. 
I  want  to  give  you  my  experience,  both  because  it  con¬ 
tains  a  lesson,  and  because  it  will  correct  an  account  of 
it  that  I  sent  you  something  over  a  year  ago.  Last 
year  I  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  help.  In  my  strait, 

I  went  to  the  Bowery  Mission.  There  I  looked  over 
a  number  of  men  and  picked  out  one  who  had  been 
brought  up  on  a  farm  not  far  from  Troy.  He  had 
come  to  the  city  to  make  a  fortune,  and  had  not  suc¬ 
ceeded.  His  hard-luck  story  was  so  reasonable  and 
he  seemed  so  anxious  to  get  a  fresh  start,  that  both  Air. 
Hunt,  the  superintendent,  and  I  were  convinced  that  he 
was  sincere.  So  I  took  him,  fitted  him  out  with  some 
clothes,  and  sent  him  up  to  my  place.  For  the  first 
w'eek  or  two  he  did  well,  but  as  soon  as  the  novelty 
wore  off  he  began  to  get  tired  easily,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  first  month  he  was  of  little  use.  Having  no  other 
help  and  not  being  able  to  find  any.  I  kept  him  for 
about  two  weeks  more,  when  he  was  sent  away.  He 
went  to  the  village,  did  odd  jobs  for  a  while,  and  finally 
took  up  his  quarters  in  a  saloon,  where  he  worked  for 
his  board  and  drink.  This  went  on  until  July.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  been  busy.  He  had  used  my  name  and 
established  a  small  credit  on  it.  He  got  some  clothes 
and  other  merchandise  on  the  strength  of  it,  and  finally 
wound  up  by  forging  some  checks  and  running  away, 
taking  with  him  a  fine  young  girl,  daughter  of  well- 
to-do  parents.  He  took  an  excursion  train  for  New 
\  ork,  and  when  last  seen  he  and  the  girl  were  at 
Coney  Island.  Officers  of  the  law  were  sent  after  him. 
but  he  succeeded  in  eluding  them,  and  I  have  not  heard 
that  he  has  been  taken.  calvin  l.  lewis. 
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See  Page  397. 

abroad  about  six  weeks  previous.  A  Russian  who  lived 
in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  happened  to  be  at  our  house,  peddling, 
and  fortunately  for  the  foreigner  and  ourselves,  he 
could  speak  to  this  stranger.  He  said  the  bureau  had 
charged  him  a  fee,  besides  the  one  I  paid  them  in 
advance,  and  misrepresented  the  situation  to  him.  We 
could  not  use  the  man.  There  was  but  one  thing  to  do ; 
he  had  no  money  to  buy  a  ticket  to  return  to  New 
York,  so  we  gave  him  sufficient  to  buy  a  ticket  from 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  New  York,  and  lost  in  the  little  expe¬ 
rience  about  $10  and  some  annoyance.  The  next  at¬ 
tempt  of  this  kind  was  in  1905.  I  wrote  for  a  young 
man  who  had  lived  in  the  city,  but  had  attended  school 
a  year  at  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  school  in  New  Jersey. 
This  man  was  to  be  able  to  do  farm  work  in  general, 
and  be  a  good  milker.  But  what  a  failure!  He  virtu- 


THE  COST  OF  CEMENT  WALKS. 

Nearly  all  the  sidewalks  in  this  town  (Minneapolis) 
are  built  of  cement,  and  all  new  ones.  The  cement  is 
first  made  into  tile,  two  inches  thick,  and  18  inches  or 
two  feet  square,  and  allowed  to  harden  before  being 
laid.  More  cement  is  used  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
tile  than  in  other  parts.  Walks  in  the  residence  part  of 
the  city  are  six  feet  wide.  The  ground  is  first  cov¬ 
ered  w  ith  a  body  of  sand  and  well  rammed  down,  and 
some  cement  placed  on  it  before  laying  the  tile.  Firms 
here  make  a  business  of  manufacturing  and  laying  the 
tile.  The  price  per  square  yard  is  about  70  cents.  The 
city  pays  less.  I  have  walks  about  my  house  that  have 
been  down  over  20  years  that  are  as  good  to-day  as 
when  first  laid  down.  Driveways  and  curbing  are  also 
made  of  the  same  material.  Good  sand  or  gravel  is 
necessary  to  mix  with  the  cement.  Minneapolis. 

To  lay  a  concrete  walk,  remove  the  top  soil,  ram  the 
bottom  upon  which  the  walk  is  to  be  laid,  and  cover 
three  inches  thick  with  a  concrete  compound  of  Port¬ 
land  cement  one  part,  sand  four  parts,  and  grav'd,  from 
one  to  three  inches  in  size,  five  parts.  Mix  the  cement 
and  sand  dry,  then  mix  with  the  gravel  and  wet  to  a 
proper  consistency  to  pack  well,  and  ram  solid;  then 
cover  one  inch  thick  with  mortar  composed  of  cement 
one  part  and  sand  two  parts.  The  success  in  laying  a 
cement  walk  depends  largely  on  the  mixing  of  the  mate¬ 
rials;  they  should  be  turned  over  with  the  shovel  at 
least  four  times,  and  each  shovelful  of  the  mixture 
should  be  spread  at  each  operation;  the  bottom  layer 
should  be  put  down  to  gauges  'not  more  than  four  feet 
apart,  and  the  top  coat  put  on  before  the  bottom  layer 
is  set,  and  the  whole  troweled  to  a  smooth  even  surface ; 
the  top  coat  should  be  made  of  the  same  consistency  as 
plastering  mortar,  and  if  you  should  get  it  too  wet,' put 
some  dry  cement  in  an  old  stocking  and  dust  it  over. 
You  can  safely  drive  your  teams  with  loaded  coal 
wagons  ovei  this  walk  or  stable  floor  if  properly  put 
down.  Here  in  the  city  we  pay  15  cents  a  square  foot 
for  such  a  walk,  and  one-half  the  cost  is  labor.  If  the 
walk  is  to  be  laid  where  there  is  moisture,  or  on  a  clay 
bottom,  I  would  excavate  the  width  of  the  walk  about 
18  inches  deep  and  fill  with  cinder  from  factory  boilers  ; 
otherwise  the  frost  will  heave  and  crack  it.  On  a  dry 
sand  bottom  this  will  not  be  necessary.  m.  h. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Those  who  are  willing  to  “give  the  devil  his  due”  gen¬ 
erally  expect  some  return  for  it. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  states  that  in  France  a 
prize  of  $2,000  was  offered  for  the  best  method  of  killing 
house  flies.  It  was  won  for  a  suggestion  to  use  oil  stirred 
in  water  in  vaults  and  cesspools.  For  manure  the  oil 
is  mixed  with  sand  or  phosphate  scattered  over  the  piles. 
This  prevents  egg-laying  or  hatching,  as  most  of  this  is 
done  in  manure  piles. 
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HARROWING  THE  HIGHWAY . 

When  the  road  is  dry  enough  to  work  on,  and  I'  am 
afraid  that  dust  is  already  flying  in  some  places,  give 
it  a  thorough  dragging  with  either  peg  or  spring-tooth 
harrow.  This  fills  the  ruts,  levels  the  surface,  and 
gives  the  road  machine  a  much  better  show,  as  it  stands 


A  REVOLUTIONARY  TREASURE  TREE.  Pig.  155. 

to  reason  that  when  the  road  machine  is  used  without 
harrowing,  the  large  ruts  are  only  partially  filled ;  and 
even  where  filled  completely  with  loose  dirt,  the  first 
wagon  that  passes  shows  you  exactly  where  to  drive 
if  you  care  to  “be  in  it.”  On  the  other  hand  where 
the  harrow  has  been  used  a  few  days,  or  even  hours, 
previous  to  the  scraper,  the  old  channels  stand  a 
chance  of  getting  some  packing  along  with  the  filling, 
as  each  wagon  that  passes  “helps  the  good  work  along.” 
Only  the  other  day  while  we  were  dragging,  our  mail 
carrier  exclaimed :  “Talk  all  you  want  to  about  your 
road  machines,  that  old  forty-tooth  of  yours  does  the 
biz.”  Of  course  the  road  machine  has  its  place  as  a 
“turnpiker,”  for  good  drainage,  a  high  and  somewhat 
rounded  surface  are  essential  in  maintaining  a  good 
road.  _  A.  l.  h. 

FARMERS  AND  A  CITY  LICENSE. 

In  your  issue  of  April  14,  among  the  editorials  you 
mention  some  trouble  that  the  farmers  near  Rochester 
are  having  over  the  license  question.  Albany  at  one 
time  undertook  to  make  the  farmers  pay  a  license  fee 
if  they  wished  to  sell  their  produce  anywhere  about 
the  city  except  upon  the  market  square.  Perhaps  a 
little  history  of  our  skirmish  with  the  city  authorities 
may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers,  and  further¬ 
more  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  as  a  result 
of  that  campaign  there  is  a  law  on  the  statute  books 
of  this  State  which  permits  the  farmer  to  sell  his  own 
produce  upon  any  street  or  highway  within  the  State 
excepting  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Rochester. 
The  first  move  made  by  the  farmers  of  Albany  and 
Rensselaer  counties  was  to  organize  a  protective  asso¬ 
ciation  to  test  the  right  of  the  city  to  fine  a  farmer  for 
selling  in  the  streets  without  a  license.  Two  test  cases 
were  soon  begun,  but  as  soon  as  the  city  found  that 
the  farmers  were  organized  to  carry  it)  to  the  highest 
courts  they  had  the  cases  put  over  and  delayed  until  it 
began  to  look  like  a  question  of  endurance.  This  was 
not  in  accordance  with  our  ideas  at  all,  as  we  wanted 
the  question  decided.  So  about  40  of  us  called  on  the 
Mayor  to  find  out  just  what  the  Common  Council 
intended  to  do.  He  said  that  it  was  about  decided  to 
keep  the  hucksters  off  the  market  square  and  let  the 
farmers  have  the  whole  of  it,  and  not  to  allow  the 
farmers  to  sell  upon  the  streets  without  a  license.  He 
said  if  anyone  hailed  us  on  our  way  and  wanted  to 
buy  a  barrel  of  anything,  or  a  case  of  eggs,  or  a  calf, 
or  a  chicken,  why  we  could  sell,  but  that  we  couldn’t 
break  a  package  to  sell  a  peck  of  potatoes  or  a  dozen 
of  eggs  or  do  any  retailing  whatever.  Well,  after  we 
left  the  Mayor  we  went  back  to  our  hall  and  talked  the 
matter  over  and  decided  that  we  wanted  the  privilege  of 
selling  wherever  and  as  much  as  we  liked.  We  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  then  and  there  and  that  same 
afternoon  the  above  bill  was  drafted  and  given  to  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  (which  was  then  in  session) 
with  instructions  to  push  it  through  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  to  let  us  know  when  the  committee  was  ready  to 
give  us  a  hearing  on  it.  He  did  so,  and  we  invited 
E.  B.  Norris,  Master  of  the  State  Grange,  to  be  our 
spokesman  on  that  occasion.  He  accepted,  and  we  met 
him  there  with  a  good,  large  delegation  of  farmers 
from  these  two  counties.  The  bill  was  opposed  by  the 
hucksters,  grocers  and  commission  men.  Mr.  Norris 
went  before  that  committee  and  told  them  plainly  that 
he  wasn’t  there  to  ask  any  favors  of  them,  but  that 
he  represented  50,000  farmers  in  the  State  and  that  they 
demanded  the  passage  of  that  bill.  The  committee 
reported  the  bill  favorably,  but  when  it  came  up  for 


passage  the  members  from  New  York  and  Rochester 
managed  to  have  those  cities  excluded  from  its  pro¬ 
visions.  Of  course  we  had  the  consumers  with  us, 
although  they  remained  inactive.  They  wanted  the 
privilege  of  buying  fresh  goods  off  the  farmer’s  wagon 
just  as  much  as  we  wanted  the  privilege  of  selling  to 
them.  Of  course  we  could  not  blame  the  city  authori¬ 
ties  so  much  either ;  we  were  outsiders  from  their  point 
of  view.  We  had  no  leverage  on  them,  while  the 
hucksters  and  grocers  control  a  great  many  votes. 
When  they  organized  and  demanded  things  of  the 
Common  Council  they  got  them ;  but  when  we  organized 
and  went  over  their  heads,  we  got  what  we  wanted  too, 
and  got  it  quick.  I  think  no  one  will  have  any  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  discovering  that  the  moral  of  this  little  story 
is,  become  a  member  of  some  organization,  and  the 
Grange  is  a  good  one  for  the  farmer. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.  homer  a.  gallup. 

SOME  NOTABLE  TREES . 

Driving  to  Salem,  N.  J.,  12  miles  distant,  we  pass  a 
famous  old  gum  tree,  Fig.  156,  which  each  Winter  bears 
a  crop  of  mistletoe.  This  parasite  clings  to  its  top¬ 
most  branches.  The  birds  pick  the  pretty  white  berries, 
and  the  sticky  substance  which  adheres  to  their  bill  is 
rubbed  off  on  another  limb — and  thus  another  crop  of 


MISTLETOE  ON  OLD  GUM  TREE.  Fig.  156. 

mistletoe  is  planted.  The  mistletoe’s  favorite  haunt  is 
the  gnarly  limbs  of  an  old  gum. 

Passing  on  to  the  city  of  Salem  we  find  a  wonderful 
old  chestnut.  Fig.  157.  It  is  a  good  old  tree — the 
pride  of  the  city.  Before  Philadelphia  was  even  thought 
of  William  Penn  and  his  colony  made  a  landing  at 
Salem,  then  nothing  but  a  beautiful  forest,  and  out  of 
the  slaughter  of  trees  this  one  handsome  chestnut  was 
saved,  and  has  successfully  battled  with  wind  and  wea¬ 
ther  well  on  to  300  years.  The  spread  of  its  branches 
is  117  feet;  its  girth  two  feet  from  the  ground  is  20 
feet  eight  inches,  and  its  height  is  85  feet.  The  tree 
is  in  the  center  of  the  Quaker  burial  ground.  On  the 
main  land  near  Bay  Side  there  is  another  old  tree, 
Fig.  155.  The  natives  who  are  familiar  with  it  say  it 
seems  as  if  it  must  be  1.000  years  old.  In  Revolution¬ 
ary  times  it  was  the  only  landmark  on  the  mainland,  and 
much  plunder  is  said  to  have  been  buried  beneath  it. 
A  hundred  years  after  people  came  long  distances  to 
dig  for  gold,  which  they  thought  was  buried  beneath  its 
branches.  When  visiting  in  Chester  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  I  photographed  some  famous  chestnut  trees; 
they  were  25  feet  in  circumference.  Wher*  a  new  State 
road  was  made  and  the  trees  were  about  to  meet  their 
doom,  the  good  people  of  the  neighborhood  united  to 
preserve  the  trees.  The  road  was  made  to  turn  aside 
from  them. 

I  might  go  on  indefinitely  telling  of  trees  I  love  and 
admire;  when  I  die  I  would  like  to  be  buried  beneath  a 
tree,  and  to  have  it  grow  taller  and  better  would  be 
monument  enough  for  me.  CORA  JUNE  sheppard. 


SORGHUM  AND  CLOVER  IN  MARYLAND. 

GOOD  FOR  SORGHUM.— From  three-fourths  of 
an  acre  of  sorghum  I  have  fed  four  horses,  three  cows 
and  some  hogs  one  feed  a  day  since  October  1,  and 
have  enough  to  last  till  March.  It  is  eaten  with  a  de¬ 
cided  relish,  and  with  no  waste.  I  drilled  it  in  thickly 
with  a  corn  planter  the  last  day  of  May,  kept  it  well 
cultivated  and  when  ripe  cut  it  and  left  it  on  the 
ground  in  bundles  a  few  days  to  wilt;  then  set  it  up 
in  large-sized  shocks.  An  extra  string  around  the  tops 
will  keep  the  heads  from  spreading,  and  keeps  the 
shocks  from  taking  rain  and  snow.  The  stalks  remain 
sweet  all  Winter  and  come  out  of  the  shocks  bright 
and  green.  When  I  feed,  the  heads  are  first  cut  off 
with  a  few  strokes  of  an  ax,  and  thrown  to  the  poultry* 
making  an  agreeable  change  in  their  rations.  Alto¬ 
gether  it  is  a  most  satisfactory  forage  crop,  but  must 
be  grown  on  rich,  well-manured  land  for  best  results. 

SEEDING  CLOVER. — The  question  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  why  Red  clover  so  often  fails 
in  this  section.  Last  Spring  I  sowed  two  10-acre 
wheat  fields  with  Red  clover  on  same  day  and  under 
same  conditions.  One  field  had  never  grown  clover  be¬ 
fore,  although  an  old  field,  as  the  former  owner  said 
it  was  too  badly  infested  with  sassafras  to  seed  down 
to  grass.  The  other  field  had  grown  clover  repeatedly 
in  rotation.  The  seed  came  up  well  and  promised  a 
good  stand,  and  by  harvest  the  clover  on  the  fresh 
field  was  heavy  and  rank  and  just  coming  into  bloom, 
while  the  other  had  dwindled  away  to  a  few  scattering 
stalks,  a  clear  case  of  clover  sickness.  Grow  Red 
clover  on  your  fresh  land  if  you  have  it,  but  it  is  a 
waste  of  seed  and  money  to  sow  it  on  the  worn  fields. 
Cow  peas  seem  to  have  no  scruples  in  this  regard,  and 
are  much  to  be  preferred,  especially  as  here  it  can  be 
grown  on  same  land  after  hay,  early  potatoes  or  small 
grains,  and  got  off  in  time  for  wheat  in  the  Fall,  or  is 
an  excellent  preparation  for  next  year’s  corn  crop. 

Worcester  Co.,  Md.  w.  e.  b. 

WHY  DID  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  FAIL? 

I  am  interested  in  the  experience  of  “Reader”  from 
Indiana  on  page  254,  under  the  above  heading.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  yet  too  early  to  say  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  that  the  wash  applied  in  November  has  proved 
ineffective  in  this  instance.  I  made  a  similar  applica¬ 
tion  early  last  November  on  five-year-old  pear  trees, 
and  an  examination  the  fore  part  of  February  showed 
that  only  a  small  per  cent  had  been  injured  by  the  wash 
up  to  that  date.  In  looking  over  these  trees  the  past 
week  (March  26)  I  find  that  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
scale  are  dead  and  many  others  do  not  look  healthy. 
This  was  my  first  experience  with  the  wash  applied 
in  Fall,  and  I  doubt  if  Fall  applications  are  as  effective 
as  those  made  in  early  Spring.  The  action  of  lime- 
sulphur  wash  on  San  Jose  scale  is  always  slow.  Where 
infested  trees  have  been  treated  in  early  Spring,  the 
latter  part  of  June  I  have  been  able  to  find  quite  a  few 
adult  female  scales,  apparently  ready  to  bring  forth 
young,  but  from  that  time  through  July  and  August 
less  live  scale  could  be  found.  I  believe  that  the  in¬ 
secticidal  effect  of  lime-sulphur  applied  in  Spring 
continues  in  a  measure  throughout  the  entire  year,  and 
that  the  results  from  the  second  year’s  application  arc 
likely  to  be  better  than  the  first.  Where  I  have  super¬ 
vised  Sprint  applications  on  bearing  plum,  peach  and 
pear  it  has  proved  successful  in  every  instance,  reduc¬ 
ing  the  scale  to  such  an  extent  that  fruit  or  tree  were 
not  injured,  and  same  results  have  followed  treatment 
of  young  apple  trees.  I  have  had  no  personal  experi¬ 
ence  in  treating  lrrge  old  apple  trees,  but  know  growers 


LARGE  CHESTNUT  AT  SALEM,  N.  J.  Fig.  157. 

who  have  used  lime-sulphur,  results  varying  from 
almost  complete  extermination  of  scale  to  absolute  fail¬ 
ure.  I  understand  that  200  gallons  of  the  mixture  was 
boiled  at  one  time  in  one  tank.  Was  the  steam  turned 
in  the  tank  at  one  point,  or  distributed  over  bottom  of 
tank?  Also,  was  the  lime  and  sulphur  sediment  kept 
well  stirred,  or  allowed  to  settle  and  rest  in  cake  on 
bottom  of  tank?  I  have  used  17  pounds  sulphur,  20 
pounds  lime  to  50  gallons  water  the  past  two  years 
very  effectively.  B.  D.  v.  B. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.! 


EXTENDED  STRAWBERRY  SEASON. 

How  many  people  there  are  who  wish 
to  have  strawberries  much  longer  than  the 
common  season  of  their  own  fruit!  To 
be  sure,  one  can  buy  strawberries  for 
many  months,  but  most  of  us  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  pick  them  fresh  from  our  own  gar¬ 
dens  much  longer  than  we  now  do.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  setting  the  earliest 
varieties  on  the  south  side  of  a  fence  or 
of  a  hill,  where  the  sun  warms  the  land 
early,  therefore  producing  an  early 
growth.  Such  land  will  produce  fruit  a 
week  or  10  days  earlier  than  other  locali¬ 
ties.  To  extend  the  season  at  the  other 
end  set  some  of  the  latest  varieties  on  the 
north  side  of  a  fence  or  on  a  northern 
slope.  By  so  doing  the  season  can  be 
lengthened  a  week  or  10  days  at  this  end. 
Thus  we  may  pick  fruit  from  our  own 
gardens  three  weeks  longer  than  the  usual 
time  by  thoughtfully  locating  the  beds.  If 
we  wish  to  pick  our  own  strawberries  five 
or  six  months  of  the  year,  we  may  do  so 
by  setting  out  an  ever-bearing  variety 
called  the  Pan-American,  which  produces 
fruit  continuously  from  June  until  the 
ground  freezes.  Most  of  the  so-called 
ever-bearing  strawberries  produce  but  a 
few  scattering  berries,  but  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  plants  are  a  true,  ever-bearing  variety 
that  will  produce  fruit  just  when  you 
want  it.  If  the  blossoms  are  picked  off 
until  the  middle  of  July  and  the  succeed¬ 
ing  ones  then  allowed  to  mature  they  will 
yield  ripe  fruit  from  the  middle  of  August 
until  the  green  berries  freeze  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  Should  you  wish  to  extend  the  fruit¬ 
ing  season  still  further,  set  the  plants  in 
cold  frames  with  glass  over  them,  or  in 
hotbeds  with  under  heat,  or  in  a  green¬ 
house.  You  can  regulate  the  fruiting  of 
this  ever-bearing  variety  by  picking  off  the 
fruit  stems  to  within  30  days  of  the  time 
that  you  want  the  berries,  for  the  plants 
are  continuous  and  persistent  bloomers. 

S.  H.  WARREN. 


Wood  Soil  for  Manure. 

II.  V.  F„  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. — I  have  a 
farm  that  is  not  as  productive  as  I  would 
like  to  have  it,  and  I  am  short  of  manure. 
I  have  a  wood  lot  that  has  a  lot  of  black 
stuff,  I  suppose  from  dead  leaves.  Would 
you  advise  me  to  put  it  on  the  land?  The 
woods  are  also  full  of  ant  heaps.  Do  you 
think  the  ants  would  interfere  with  crops? 

Ans. — You  will  be  disappointed  if  you 
use  that  “black  stuff”  just  as  it  comes 
from  the  woods.  We  have  found  it  usu¬ 
ally  sour,  and  not  very  available  as  plant 
food.  We  use  it  around  trees  with  lime, 
but  we  would  prefer  to  make  a  compost 
of  it  before  spreading  on  the  ground.  If 
you  could  haul  it  in  a  pile  and  mix  it 
with  what  manure  you  have,  or  let  it  rot 
thoroughly,  it  would  help. 

Humus  in  a  Garden  Soil. 

A.  R.,  Troy N.  Y. — My  garden  is  a  dry 
loam,  not  stiff ;  size  75  x  200  feet.  I  cannot 
buy  manure  and  have  it  drawn  for  less  than 
$3  per  load — half  straw  at  that.  I  use  about 
1,200  to  1,800  pounds  of  fertilizer  each  year, 
but  feel  that  the  soil  needs  something  else  to 
loosen  it  up.  I  never  allow  a  weed  to  grow. 
Would  it  be  best  to  sow  Crimson  clover 
among  the  vegetables  in  July  or  August  and 
let  the  weeds  grow  with  it,  turning  all  under 
in  the  Spring,  or  is  there  something  better 
for  the  purpose  in  a  garden?  Is  the  com¬ 
mercial  sheep  manure  a  substitute  for  the 
barnyard  product? 

Ans. — Very  likely  the  vegetable  matter 
in  this  soil  has  been  largely  used  up.  Crim¬ 
son  clover  is  not  a  sure  crop  in  your  lati¬ 
tude.  To  sow  it  among  the  vegetables  in 


July  might  give  a  fair  growth,  but  in  a 
dry  season  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of 
other  crops.  It  would  take  moisture  from 
them.  Work  under  all  weeds  before  they 
go  to  seed.  We  would  not  plow  under  the 
vines  of  garden  crops,  as  in  this  way  in¬ 
sects  or  plant  diseases  may  be  bred.  As 
soon  as  a  piece  of  ground  is  cleared,  sow 
Cow-horn  turnips  and  rye.  After  Septem¬ 
ber  1  sow  rye  alone.  Let  the  rye  stand  as 
long  as  possible  in  the  Spring  before 
plowing  it  under.  If  need  be  make  two 
plowings  in  order  to  get  as  much  growth 
on  the  rye  as  possible. 

How  to  Fight  Maggots. 

T.  H.  8.,  Dunbar,  Pa. — Last  Spring  I  lost, 
all  my  early  cabbage  and  cauliflower 
by  the  little  white  grub  at  the  root.  Fibrous 
roots  were  completely  stripped  off,  and  plants 
withered  and  died.  This  was  done  after  be¬ 
ing  transplanted,  and  when  starting  to  grow 
nicely.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  raise  rad¬ 
ishes  and  turnips  for  the  same  reason.  Is 
there  any  application  or  treatment  of  plants 
or  soil,  either  in  seed  bed  or  after  trans¬ 
planting  that  will  check  or  prevent  the  mag¬ 
gots?  Would  they  be  less  likely  to  attack 
the  plants  in  ground  that  lias  not  been  used 
for  cabbages  for  a  few  years? 

Ans. — We  presume  you  mean  maggots. 
Lime  or  wood  ashes  have  some  effect  in 
keeping  off  these  pests.  We  have  used 
sand  well  soaked  with  kerosene  scattered 
along  the  row  or  around  the  plant,  but 
the  best  thing  seems  to  be  the  emulsion  of 
carbolic  acid  and  soap  made  as  follows : 
One  pound  hard  soap  or  one  quart  soft 
soap  dissolved  in  one  gallon  boiling 
water;  add  one  pint  of  crude  carbolic 
acid,  and  emulsify  by  agitation.  Use  one 
part  of  emulsion  mixed  with  30  parts 
water.  This  has  proved  quite  effective 
with  us.  but  is  not  practical  on  large 
areas.  It  will  certainly  be  better  to  plant 
on  new  soil. 

Insulating  a  Water  Pipe. 

G.  E.  E.  (No  address.) — I  wish  to  lead 
water  from  a  spring  to  my  barn,  a  distance 
of  1,200  feet.  The  spring  is  30  feet  higher 
than  the  buildings  and  stands  46  degrees  F. 
Can  the  pipe  be  insulated  in  any  way  so  that 
the  water  will  arrive  at  the  barn  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  not  above  50  degrees?  Which  ma¬ 
terial  would  be  best  to  put  around  the  pipe, 
wood,  crushed  stone,  gravel  or  cinders?  Will 
use  one-half  inch  lead  pipe  the  greater  part 
of  the  distance. 

Ans. — It  will  be  practically  very  difficult 
and  expensive  so  to  insulate  a  half-inch 
pipe,  carrying  water  1,200  feet  under  a 
head  of  30  feet,  that  its  temperature  shall 
not  be  raised  more  than  four  degrees 
above  46  during  the  Summer  season.  In 
the  first  place  the  theoretical  discharge  of 
a  half-inch  lead  pipe  1,200  feet  long,  un¬ 
der  a  head  of  30  feet,  is  less  than  eight- 
tenths  of  a  gallon  per  minute,  and  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  discharge  is  such  that  the  water 
will  be  in  the  pipe  16  minutes.  Even  if 
the  pipe  were  laid  four  feet  below  the 
surface  the  Summer  temperature  would 
reach  60  degrees  F.  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  June,  so  that  unusual  insulation  with 
a  much  higher  velocity  of  flow  through 
the  pipe  would  be  required  to  permit  the 
water  to  discharge  at  a  temperature  of 
50  degrees  F.  The  only  insulation  which 
could  approximate  this  result  would  be 
that  of  suspension  of  the  pipe  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  wooden  jacket  four  inches  inside 
diameter.  It  might  even  then  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  the  pipe  wrapped.  If  the 
velocity  of  discharge  was  increased  by 
using  so  large  a  pipe  as  1J4  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter  the  water  would  still  be  in  the 
pipe  about  10  minutes,  so  that  if  the  pipe 
were  laid  in  crushed  stone,  gravel  or  cin- 
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OW  PEAS  draw  nitrogen  from  the 
air  in  large  amounts,  if  sufficient 
Potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  supplied 
to  the  plant. 

The  multitude  of  purposes  served  by  the 
remarkable  cow  pea,  are  told  in  the  65-  page 
illustrated  book,  “The  Cow  Pea,”  which  also 
tells  of  the  splendid  results  obtained  from 
fertilizing  cow  peas  with  Potash.  The  book 
is  free  to  farmers  for  the  asking. 

Address,  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Plants 


PAINT  WITHOUT  OIL 

A  remarkable  discovery  that  cuts  down  the  cost  of 
painting  75  percent.  It  is  the  cement  principle  applied 
to  paint,  and  produces  a  fireproof,  weatherproof,  sum 
proof  and  sanitary  paint  which  spreads,  looks  and 
wears  like  oil  paint  and  costs  L  as  much,  Write  to 
A.  L.  KICK,  M’f’r.,  592  North  St.  Adams, 
N.  Y.  He  will  send  you  free  sample,  color  card 
and  price  delivered.  You  can  save  a  good  many 
dollars.  Write  to-day. 

Transplanted  vegetable  plants 
of  the  highest  quality  at  the 
lowest  price.  Buy  from  the 
largest,  cheapest,  and  most  re. 
liable  growers  in  America. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  J.  E.  HUTTON  CO., 
Conyngham,  Pa.,  fonnerly  J.  E.  Hutton  &  Son. 

E.  L.  Clarkson’s  Clermont  and  Nevis  Farm’s 

Pride  of  the  North  Yellow  Dent  Seed  Corn.  Earliest 
to  mature  and  a  heavy  yiolder.  Price,  shelled,  bags 
included,  hi  bu.  75c.:  bu.  lots  and  over  $1.25  per  bu. 
f.  o.  b.  fe.  L.  CLARKSON,  R.F.D.  Tivoli.  N.  Y. 

VEPETAQI  C  Dl  AWTQ— A11  kinds,  transplanted, 
VlulIAuLl  rLAIllo  greenhouse  grown,  hard¬ 
ened.  Writefor  prices.  D.  W.  DAVIS, Zion’sGrove, Pa 

Ctrauihorrme  Buy  your  plants  of  a  specialist.  Over 
Oil  flnUCI  I  ICO  too  varieties.  Best  Nor.  grown.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  G.  R.  Scbauber,  Box  B,BallstonLake,NY. 

Spring  and  Planting  Time  Will 
Soon  be  Here. 

Have  you  placed  an  order  yet  for  Apple  and  other 
Fruit  Trees?  If  not,  do  not  delay,  Remember, 
in  making  out  your  order  we  have  a  full  supply  of 
Nursery  stock;  none  better.  Catalogue  free.  Send 
for  one.  Address, 

The  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons  Go,,  Inc., 

NEW  CANAAN.  CT. 

FERTILIZER  LIMEYS 

WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— Cow  Peas,  $1.75  Bushel;  Crimson 
Clover  Seed,  $5.50  per  Bushel ;  2d  Growth  Seed 
Potatoes,  $3.50  Bag;  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO 

Warranted  Pure  and  Unadulterated. 

THE  BEST  SOURCE  OF  PLANT 
FOOD. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  Basic  Slag,  Potash  Salts 

AND  Abb 

Fertilizer  Materials  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Our  80  Page  Book.  Plant  Food  Problems, 
sent  free  of  charge,  if  you  mention  The  Rurax 
New-Yorker. 

Our  Agricultural  Expert  will  test  your  soil  and 
advise  as  to  its  proper  fertilization,  free  of  charge. 
We  distribute  fertilizing  materials  from  New 

York,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Charleston,  S-  C. 

COE-MORTIMEK  COMPANY, 

137  Front  Street,  New  York  City. 


„  shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
'  fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri¬ 
bution  to  planters,— Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

■■  p  1  offer  seeds  of  superior  quality 

L"  I  I  I  I  at  money-saving  price.  Order 

f"  j  I  |J\  now.  Canada  Cluster  Seed  Oats 

yield  over  80  bu.  per  acre, $1.25  bu. ; 
Timothy,  $2;  Clover,  $9.50;  Alsike,$8.50;  Alfalfa, $9.50; 
Pure  Rod  Top,  10c.  per  lb. ;  Orchard  Grass,  $1.85;  Bar¬ 
ley,  $1;  Iowa  Gold  Mine  Corn,  best  Ensilage  sort,  $1.50; 
Learning  or  Pride  of  North  Corn,  $1 ;  Spring  Rye,  $1.40; 
Spring  Wheat,  $1.50:  Speltz,  $1 ;  Field  Corn,  Yellow 
or  White,  $1.25;  Stowell  s  Evergreen  Corn,  $1.75;Field 
Peas,  $1.50;  Calf  Weaners,  30c. ;  Early  Potatoes,  $1.25; 
Bags,  18c.  Catalogue  Free.  Established  nearly  forty 
years.  F.  II.  EBELING,  214  Warren  Street, 
Syracuse,  New  York,Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer. 

New  and  choice  vari¬ 
eties.  From  $1.25  per 
new  catalogue  FREE  to-day. 

AY,  Hartly,  Delaware. 


Strawberry  Plants 


1000  up.  Send  for  m 

DAVID  RO‘ 


ny  n< 
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FRUIT  TREES 

that  are  sound,  solid  and  safe  is  what  every  planter 
wants  for  spring  of  1900.  We  offer  you  trees  of  that 
kind;  selection  perfect.  Heavy.stock  of  Apple,  Peach, 
Plum',  Pear  and  Cherry,  also  full  line  of  other  fruits. 
Write  us  today  for  our  catalogue  and  price  list,  it  is 
valuable  and  will  tell  you  the  rest.  THE  RIVERSIDE 
NURSERY  CO.,  Confluence.  Somerset  Co.,  Pa. 


ROGERS  TREES  ARE 

/&. 

DIFFERENT 

ft.  ‘ 

FROM  OTHERS. 

Hpliaap 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL 

\v  S' 

Dansville.N.  Y. 

APPLE  BREEDERS. 

«|i|PCT  OftDII  Choice Stowell’s Evergreen 
VlsECI  UUnH  $1.50  bushel;  also  Prldeof 
the  North  and  Improved  Learning,  $1.00.  American 
grown  Alfalfa,  $10.00  Timothy,  $1.75. 

O.  W.  CLARK  &  SON,  Seedsmen,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

THE  GOLDEN  GATE  and  PAN-AMERICAN 
STRAWBERRIES  is  a  golden  opportunity 
for  you.  Send  for  cir.  S.  H.  Warren,  Weston,  Mass. 


PIONEER  GUARANTEED 
NURSERY  STOCK 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


All  stock  guaranteed  disease  free—' 
true  to  name — pure  bred  and  heavy 
crop  producers.  Full  value  for  every 
dollar  sent  ns,  No  agent’s  commis¬ 
sion.  Write  for  complete  pricelist. 

We  will  save  you  money. 

HART  PIONEER  NURSERIES 
i Established  1865.  Fort  Scott,  Kan 


BURPEE’S 


SEEDS  GROW! 


If  you  want  the 

Best  Seeds 

should  read  The  Thirtieth 


that  can  be  grown,  you 

Anniversary  Edition  of - 

BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1906, 
so  well  known  as  the  “  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.”  It  is  mailed  FREE  to  all. 
Better  write  TO-DAY.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  fa  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ders  the  conduction  of  heat  would  be 
sufficiently  rapid  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  water  more  than  four  degrees  F. 
during  the  warmest  portion  of  the  Sum- 


■■  ■■  0%  (b  r  BCD  I  rt  A  CDCIRIIT  DA  ID  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Carolina 
«  Lit  IvV/j  rtldun  I  rMIU  Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 
K  §■  J"  Allkindsof  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices. _  Rememberwe  beat  all  other  reliable 

Nurseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


mer.  With  the  pipe  suspended  in  air  in 
the  center  of  the  wooden  jacket  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  discharge  of  water  through 
the  l^-inch  pipe  would  permit  the  water 
to  issue  sufficiently  cool.  F.  h.  king. 


HEALTHY,  NATIVE-GROWN  FRUIT  TREES 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  VINES,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

It  pays  you  many  times  over  to  take  pains  to  get  reliable  and  healthy  stock.  The  well-known  Dwyer  stock 
can  always  be  relied  on,  for  it  is  all  selected  stock,  grown  on  our  home  grounds  and  receiving  constant 
expert  inspection.  We  guarantee  that  every  specimen  is  true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  sure  to 
grow.  We  also  do  landscape  gardening.  Write  now  for  our  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  COMPANY,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


Made  from  Fresh  Animal  Prod- 
ucts.  Raw  Bone,  Meat  and  the  best 
grades  of  Agricultural  Chemicals. 
We  absolutely  guarantee  them  to 
contain  no  Acid  Phosphates  in  any 
form — except  in  the  so-called  Phos¬ 
phates. 

Conceded  the  standard  by  every 
fertilizer  manufacturer. 


HUBBARD’S 

FERTILIZERS 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


Send  today  for  free  booklet,  re¬ 
plete  with  information  about  proper 
fertilizer  treatment  for  different 
crops,  and  Guaranteed  Analyses  of 
our  various  fertilizers.  Contains 
also  strong  testimonials  from  many 
continuous  users.  The  progressive 
farmer  will  find  it  of  genuine  value 
and  interest. 
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CHEMICALS  AND  WORN-OUT  SOIL 

WILL  SUCH  FERTILIZERS  FERTILIZE  ? 

The  Plain  Story  of  a  Practical  Farmer. 

Part  V. 

Cow  Peas. — From  the  New  Jersey  Sta¬ 
tion,  about  the  same  time  I  had  a  report 
of  cow  peas  following  Crimson  clover 
that  yielded  14,400  pounds  green  matter 
per  acre.  The  vines  contained  2,278 
pounds  dry  matter,  70.6  pounds  nitrogen, 
17.3  pounds  phosphoric  acid  and  50.4 
pounds  potash.  The  roots  on  one  acre 
weighed  1,080  pounds  and  contained  295.2 
pounds  dry  matter,  2.4  pounds  nitrogen, 
1.5  pounds  phosphoric  acid,  4.4  pounds 
potash  per  acre.  The  same  authority 
says  that  the  nitrogen  in  the  vines  waa 
equivalent  to  that  contained  in  437 l/2 
pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  which  at  present 
prices  would  be  not  far  from  $13,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  pot¬ 
ash.  Without  going  too  closely  into  the 
details  of  the  case,  I  calculated  to  my  own 
satisfaction  at  least,  that  my  crop  of 
35,695  pounds  per  acre  with  the  roots 
added,  left  more  than  $30  worth  of  plant 
food  on  the  ground;  how  much  of  this 
result  was  brought  about  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  fertilizers,  and  how  much  to  the 
increased  tillage  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
The  ground  was  pretty  thoroughly  stirred 
20  inches  deep  by  the  two  plowings,  plen¬ 
ty  of  vines  of  the  cow  peas  could  be 
found  nine  feet  long.  This  immense 
growth  of  vines  was  allowed  to  lie  on 
the  surface  all  Winter  and  was  turned 
under  in  the  Spring  for  potatoes. 

Potato  Preparation  and  Yield. — Be¬ 
fore  plowing  the  ground  was  pretty  well 
chopped  up  with  a  Cutaway  harrow — 
fitted  after  plowing  with  Cutaway  and 
Acme  harrows,  then  fertilized  broadcast 
with  1,000  pounds  following  mixture  per 
acre:  200  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  200 
pounds  dried  blood,  200  pounds  tankage, 
400  pounds  muriate  of  potash,  1,000 
pounds  acid  phosphate.  The  ground  was 
marked  both  ways  2j^  x  2/2  and  planted 
April  23.  Cultivation  began,  as  I  dis¬ 
cover  by  the  notes  taken  at  the  time,  May 
1,  and  was  pretty  well  kept  up  as  long  as 
we  could  get  through  the  rows.  Digging 
began  for  market  July  15;  at  an  average 
rate  of  100  bushels  a  day,  that  being  about 
all  we  could  handle  nicely  in  connection 
with  other  stuff.  I  had  sold  potatoes  the 
year  before  for  35  cents  per  bushel,  and  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  I  tried  hard  to 
unload  this  crop  while  the  market  was 
firm  at  $1,  as  I  find  by  my  sales  book 
for  that  year,  we  cleared  up  that  patch 
of  four  acres  in  a  little  over  a  week, 
and  the  field  had  a  credit  of  a  trifle  over 
$900.  Now  jump  right  up,  the  whole 
bunch  of  you  and  declare  emphatically 
that  it  was  the  price,  and  not  the  crop, 
that  saved  the  day;  no  such  thing,  wait 
till  I  explain. 

A  Dry  Time. — To  begin  with,  that  was 
one  of  the  driest  Summers  we  ever  ex¬ 
perienced  (I  have  a  record  of  the  whole 
business).  I  was  making  history  for  my¬ 
self  in  those  days — and  I  mistrust  it  must 
have  been  equally  dry  elsewhere,  or  po¬ 
tatoes  would  not  have  reached  those  fig¬ 
ures  in  our  market.  To  explain  the  con¬ 
ditions  as  they  were,  I  may  say  that  my 
record  shows  there  was  not  one  good 
shower  to  make  a  half-inch  rainfall.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time  the  crop  was  making  its 
growth,  passing  showers  frequently  struck 
the  back  part  of  the  farm,  but  here,  a 
half  mile  away,  the  dust  was  hardly  set¬ 
tled  in  the  road  any  of  the  time,  and  yet 
in  face  of  such  conditions  men  who  were 
qualified  to  judge  looked  that  field  over 
the  middle  of  June,  and  without  any  hesi¬ 
tation  pronounced  it  good  for  500  bushels 
to  the  acre.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  this  particular  crop  suffered  as  much 
in  proportion  as  other  people’s.  The 
latter  part  of  June  we  were  visited  by  a 
wave  of  hot  weather  that  caused  the 
thermometer  to  make  a  record  of  90  de¬ 
grees  and  upwards  in  the  shade  for  days 
together.  I  guess  growers  are  generally 
agreed  that  a  week  of  that  kind  of 
weather  at  so  critical  a  time,  usually  re¬ 
sults  in  the  undoing  of  a  potato  crop. 


Varieties  and  Their  Actions. — There 
were  several  different  varieties  planted 
and  the  yield  was  in  proportion  to  their 
earliness.  The  White  Bliss  Triumph  was 
planted  on  a  portion  of  the  field  that 
sagged  a  little;  of  course  they  had  more 
moisture,  and  being  earlier,  second  crop 
southern  seed,  they  were  fit  'to  dig  about 
10  days  ahead  of  the  others.  This  kind 
gave  us  a  bushel  of  marketable  tubers 
from  17  hills.  As  they  were  planted  2l/2 
feet  each  way  there  was  more  than  6,900 
hills  per  acre.  This  sort  could  be  de¬ 
pended  on  for  400  bushels  per  acre,  but 
the  other  kinds  fell  short,  especially  the 
Maggie  Murphy,  the  tops  just  simply 
dried  up;  it  wasn’t  blight,  drought  caught 
the  crop  too  soon. 

Figuring  Up. — Now  let’s  stop  and  fig¬ 
ure  up  a  little.  To  take  out  those  stones, 
I  find  I  charged  the  field  $2.50  for  each 
team  and  driver,  and  the  extra  hands  I 
paid  at  that  .time,  after  Fall  work  was 
done,  $1  per  day;  counting  up  these 
charges  with  69  pounds  dynamite,  fuse, 
caps,  etc.,  it  cost  me  $127.50  to  stone  the 
field.  Then  we  put  fertilizer  on  those 
cow  peas :  for  the  four  acres  400  pounds 
nitrate  of  soda,  $9 ;  400  pounds  muriate 
of  potash,  $9;  1,600  pounds  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  $12;  total,  $30.  On  the  potatoes 
we  put  a  half  ton  the  acre  that  cost  me 
at  that  time  $28  per  ton,  $14  per  acre, 
for  four  acres,  $56  plus  $30  equals  $S6 
for  fertilizers ;  add  the  cost  of  removing 
stone,  $127.50,  and  we  have  $213.50,  more 
than  $50  per  acre.  I  suppose  some  criti¬ 
cal  reader  is  getting  ready  to  have  an 
injunction  issued  restraining  me  from 
any  further  effort  until  I  have  charged 
the  potato  crop  with  all  the  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing,  cultivating  generally  for  a  couple 
of  years.  Well,  there  is  something  in 
that  I  know,  but  it  wouldn’t  be  fair  to 
charge  a  lifetime’s  improvement  to  one 
single  crop ;  besides,  who  can  estimate 
the  possibilities  of  such  a  field  in  its 
present  condition  as  compared  with  what 
it  was  before?  I  have  seen  a  good  cut¬ 
ting  of  clover  on  that  field  since,  from 
wheat  harvest  till  Fall.  I  have  dwelt  at 
some  length  on  the  treatment  accorded 
this  particular  field,  and  the  outcome  of 
the  crop  that  grew  thereon,  partly  because 
I  am  fortunate  in  having  the  data  at  hand 
to  supply  the  information,  but  mainly  be¬ 
cause  I  wanted  to  dwell  at  greater  length 
on  the  characteristics  of  the  different  fer¬ 
tilizer  ingredients,  their  adaptability  to 
some  leading  crops,  and  the  part  that  de¬ 
caying  vegetable  matter  has  in  enabling 
the  crop  to  assimilate  the  plant  food  fur¬ 
nished,  as  well  as  some  inert  compounds 
always  found  in  the  soil. 

Next  week  I  will  burn  up  a  load  of  hay 
and  see  where  it  came  from — its  compo¬ 
nent  parts — and  make  an  effort  to  supply 
its  needs  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
chemist,  as  well  as  the  farmer. 

M.  CARRAHAN. 

Why  Grow  the  Clinton  Grape? — It  is  of 
a  wild  nature,  will  grow  and  produce  big 
crops  on  any  soil  adapted  to  fruit  culture, 
can  be  trained  to  stakes,  doing  away  with  the 
expense  of  posts  and  wire,  can  be  planted  six 
feet  apart  each  way,  thereby  getting  more 
vines  to  the  acre,  being  absolutely  hardy, 
almost  mildew  and  rot  proof ;  requires  no 
nursing:  frosts  that  damage  other  varieties 
do  not  injure  it ;  requires  one-half  the  fertil¬ 
izer  of  other  varieties ;  can  be  produced  at 
one-half  the  expense,  and  brings  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  more  for  wine  In  the  mar¬ 
kets.  OLD  FRUIT  GROWER. 


freeafree 


80LID  CARBORUNDUM 
GRINDING  WHEELS 


Newman  Special,  most  unique, 
simple  and  successful  foot  power 
Sharpener  and  Grinder  made -Fitted 
with  5  solid  Carborundum,  (world’s 
greatest  abrasive)  grinding  wheels. 
Quickly  and  easily  grinds.  Sickle- 
knives:  harrow  discs;  plow  points; 
or  any  tool.  Carborundum  grinds  20 
times  faster  than  grind  stone,  8 
times  faster  than  emery  or  corun¬ 
dum.  Guaranteed  not  to  glaze  or 
draw  temper;  70,000  In  satisfactory 
use.  To  adv.  and  Introduce  Carbo¬ 
rundum  where  not  known  we  make 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

Tory  Special.  Write  for  particulars. 
LUTHER  11ROS.  CO.,  703  Career  Are. 
North  Dlllwaukee,  Wla. 


27  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE 

is  behind  every 

CALDWELL 
ANK  AND  TOW  ER 

WE  BUILD. 

Our  Tanks  are  tight  and  durable. 

Our  Towers  will  stand  in  any  storm. 

Get  our  references  in  your  section.  AIbo 
illustrated  catalogue  and  pricelist. 

w.  &  CALDWKLL  00. 

Louisville,  Ky* 


WRLDS 

Erfect* 

5t  CLASS  6 

Ifor  1 

Ml  go. 
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ST .A 


PULL*  POWER  DA 
ALL’ STEEL  DA 

UN 

IGPI 

IESS 

The  hay  farmer  and  hay  baler  who  uses  a  Dain  Ballad  Press’ 
has  the  advantage  over  the  farmer  who  uses  any  other.  It 
is  built  like  all  “Daln”  tools— a  little  better  material  and 
workmanship  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  an  all-steel, 
pull-power,  continuous  travel,  full  circle  press:  two  feeds  to 
each  round,  and  is  without  a  doubt  the  simplest,  strongest, 
most  durable  press  made.  It  can  be  set  between  stacks  or 
at  the  side  of  a  stack;  will  therefore  bale  more  hay  with  less 
labor  at  one  setting  than  any  other  full  circle  press.  Dis¬ 
charges  bales  toward  power— not  in  loose  hay  and  chaff. 
The  handiest,  best  press  built.  A  money-maker— a 
money-saver:  strong  enough  to  stand  its  work  without 
stops  for  tinkering  and  repairs.  Sold  by  dealers.  Write 
for  catalog  describing  all  its  good  points— and  remem¬ 
ber  it  is  a  “Dai*”— the  best  that  money  can  buy. 

Daln  Manufacturing  Co., 

Ottumwa,  Iowa. 


WHITMAN’S^ 

LARGEST  8t  MOST  P 
GUARANTEED 

ALSO  LARGE  LINE  FIR 
£  EM  D 

WHITMAN  AGP 


/nn”BALI  N  G 
A ‘^PRESSES 
E  !N  AMERICA. 

/£  NO  EQUAL 
JLTURAL  MACHINERY 
LOCSUE. 

LOUIS, MO. 


Received  the  GRAND  PRIZE,  hiqhest  award,  on  Belt  and  Horse  Presses,  World’s  Fair,  St.  Loul*- 


Cambridge  Steel  Plows 


have  back  of  them  61  years  experience  in 
plow  building,  are  guaranteed  to  be  the  lightest 
draft,  most  durable,  best  working  plows 
made.  Our  soft  center  steel  mouldboards  are 
tempered  by  our  special  process  and  warranted 
not  to  break  or  wear  out  for  6  years. 

Our  steel  beams  and  mal¬ 
leable  standards  are  war¬ 
ranted  for  a  lifetime. 


Our  No.  29 
STEEL  RE¬ 
VERSIBLE 
PLOW,  illus¬ 
trated  here, 
works  equally 
woll  on  level 
land  or  hillside,  turns  as  good  a  furrow  as  any  flat 
land  plow  made.  If  there  is  no  Cambridge  agent 
in  your  town  write  us  for  our  special  proposition 
and  complete  implement  catalogue,  illustrating  the 
finest  line  of  Steel  Plows,  Harrows.  Cultivators, 
Planters.  Hillers,  Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage  Cutters, 
etc.,  sold  in  the  East. 


H.  H.  LOVEJOY  &  SON, 

20to  40Foundry  St.,  Cambridge,  N.Y. 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

For  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 
Send  for  all  mills  advertised,  keep  the  best  and  return 
all  others.  We  pay  the  freight  and  send  mills  on 
10  days’  free  trial.  39th  Annual  Catalogue  FREE. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


kXKv  "  Favorite  In  every  great  pota- 
to  growing  district.  Get  free  catalog.- 

The  Hoover-Prout  Co.,  Lock  Box  56 ,  Avery,  0. 


THE  Hoover  Digger 


Clean,  fast 
work.  It  stands 
the  wear  and 
tear. 


Steam  Engines 

3  to  25  Horse  Power,  mounted  or 
stationary.  Also  1,  2,  and  3-IIorse 
Tread  Powers,  2  to  8-Horse  Sweep 
Powers,  Separators,  Corn- 
Sbellers,  Feed  Grinders,  Fod¬ 
der  Cutters, Wood  Saws,  Cul¬ 
tivators,  Land  Rollers,  Corn 
Planters,  Potato  Planters. 
HESSISGEB  BKG.  CO.,  Tat, raj,  P». 


ATENT  SECURED 


OR  FEE  RETURNED.  Illustrated  Guide 
Book  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  free  to 
any  address.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World’s  Progress.  Sample  Copy  Free. 

Evans, Wilkens  &  Co.,  791  P St.,  Washington,  D.C. 


I  deliver  f.  o.  b.  at 


erizing  Harrow 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest 
Riding  Harrow  on  earth.  The 
Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pul¬ 
verizes,  turns  and  levels 

all  soils  for  all  purposes. 
Made  entirely  of  cast 
.  iron 

Catalog  and  booklet. 

An  Ideal  Harrow”  by 
Henry  Stewart  sent  free. 
Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  etc. 


SIZES 

3  to  17  feet 


Agents 

Wanted* 


DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,*  Millington,  New  Jersey* 

BRANCH  HOUSES:  t  tO  W.  Washington  St,,  CHICAGO.  240-244  7th  Ava.  S.,  MINNEAPOLIS.  1316  W.  8th  St* 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  216  lOth  St.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Cor.  Walar  and  W.  Cay  Sts.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

PLEASE  MENTION  TUI8  PAPEli. 
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St 


This  trade  mar 
stands  for  unquestioned 
quality.  It’s  found  on  every 
roll  that  leaves  our  factory. 


-HU 


Any  one  can  lay  Rex 
Flintkote  Roofing.  Full 
directions  and  everything 
necessary  accompany  each  roll. 


Rex  Flintkote  Roofing 


Rex  Flintkote  Roofing  is  made  of  long  fibre 
wool  felt,  chemically  treated  and  covered  with  a 
water-resisting,  acid,  alkali  and  rot-proof  ma¬ 
terial.  It  is  unaffected  by  either  heatorcold, 
contains  no  tar  or  paper,  and  is  an  effectual 
guard  against  fire  rom  falling  sparks. 

Send  for  Free  Samples  and  learn  for  your¬ 
self  why  Rex  Flintkote  to-day  s  being  chosen 
for  all  kinds  of  buildings  under  all  climatic 
conditions  in  preference  to  all  other 
roofings,  irrespective  of  their 
name  or  price. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO. 

Agents  Everywhere 


We  want  you  to  read  our  Free  Book  on 
Roofing.  It  will  show  you  photographs  of 
buildings  like  the  one  pictured  above,  which  are 
proving  our  claims  for  Rex  Flintkote  Roofing. 

Every  dealer  has  it  or  can  get  it.  Of  course, 
it  has  imitators,  the  kind  that  costs  about  one- 
half  as  much  to  make  and  sells  for  a  little  less. 
A  good  dealer  prefers  the  genuine;  for  a  good 
dealer  prefers  your  good-will  to  a  ques¬ 
tionable  profit.  Ask  him  to  show  you 
the  trade  mark.  “Look  for  the 
Boy”  on  every  roll. 

70  India  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  Everywhere 
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TOP-WORKING  KEIFFER  PEAR. 

W.  W.  F„  Watervillc,  O. — I  noticed  an 
3t^m  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  which  seemed  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of  graft¬ 
ing  other  varieties  on  K letter  trees.  I  have 
*H)  or  75  Kiefters  which  have  been  planted 
from  two  to  four  years,  which  I  expected  to 
Kraft  to  Bartlett  this  Spring,  but  if  it  will 
hot  do,  I  would  like  to  know  it  in  time  to 
nrevent  a  waste  of  time  and  trees.  Our 
State  Horticultural  Society  discussed  this 
question  at  our  last  meeting,  and  the  testi¬ 
mony  was  favorable,  but  not  very  full  or 
••onclus'ive.  I  would  not  want  to  top-graft 
hlder  pear  trees  of  any  kind,  especially  if 
vhere  was  any  blight  in  them,  as  it  seems 
to  make  it  increase  rapidly,  but  with  such 
voung  trees  I  had  thought  it  might  succeed. 
Am  I  wrong? 

That  the  Kieffer  pear  tree  is  a  poor 
tree  on  which  to  graft  Bose  has  been  our 
experience,  as  well  as  that  of  many  others. 
■The  Seckel,  Dana  Hovey  and  Bartlett 
seem  to  do  no  better,  the  only  pear  really 
doing  well  being  the  President  Wilder. 
We  account  for  this  by  the  fact  that  all 
the  trees  except  the  Wilder  are  of  weaker 
stock  than  the  Kieffer,  and  weaker  stock 
cannot  be  grafted  on  stronger  stock  with 
any  success.  The  trees  seem  to  make  a 
good  growth  for  a  year  or  two  and  then 
stand  still.  the  hittinger  fruit  co. 

Massachusetts. 

There  is  a  live  question  in  the  country 
as  to  whether  Kieffers  can  be  profitably 
grafted  to  other  pears,  and  whether  they 
make  permanent  unions.  L.  L.  Morrell  of 
Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  grafted  a  large  block 
of  Kieffers  to  Bose  and  possibly  other 
kinds.  When  I  last  saw  them  there  were 
so  many  broken  unions  that  it  looked  like 
a  very  poor  result,  yet  I  know  the  plan 
is  recommended  to-day  as  not  only  feasi¬ 
ble.  but  advantageous,  in  that  the  Kieffer 
energy  and  push  will  be  put  behind  the 
slower-moving  Bose  or  Bartlett,  and  there 
will  be  a  gain.  I  have  no  doubt  but  there 
may  be  a  temporary  advantage,  but  the 
question  has  risen  with  me  as  to  whether 
it  was  not  altogether  the  Kieffer  foliage 
which  gives  the  Kieffer  push,  and  with 
no  Kieffer  foliage,  but  only  Bose  foliage, 

I  have  about  concluded  that  we  get  only 
Bose  growth. _  H. 

STRAWBERRIES  AND  RHEUMATISM 

Mr.  Bannister  on  page  241  wants  to  know 
whether  strawberries  cause  rheumatism.  We 
should  say  emphatically  no.  He  asks  about 
acids  in  different  fruits  and  pieplant. 
Oranges,  currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries 
and  strawberries  contain  (he  same  acids,  viz., 
malic  and  citric.  Rhubarb  or  pieplant  con¬ 
tain  oxalic  acid.  Fresh  fully  ripe  strawber¬ 
ries  eaten  in  moderation  will  not  injure  any¬ 
one,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  would 
be  practically  impossible  to  eat  sufficient  to 
cause  any  indisposition.  Dyspeptics,  how¬ 
ever,  should  not  use  cream  or  milk  with 
them.  I  have  raised  strawberries  in  a  small 
way  for  the  past  25  years,  and  for  several 
years  past  have  not  had  less  than  an  acre  of. 
them.  We  use  them  three  times  a  day  when 
in  season  and  the  people  freest  from  sickness 
are  those  who  use  fruit  in  large  quantities. 
The  story  of  strawberries  causing  rheumatism 
comes  up  every  year  or  two,  and  probably 
comes  from  some  one  who  uses  unripe  or 
stale  berries  immoderately,  and  the  person  is 
subject  to  indigestion,  and  indigestion  is  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  rheumatism.  Mr. 
Bannister  can  cure  his  rheumatism  by  using 
hot  water  with  common  salt  dissolved  in  it, 
applying  the  water  as  hot  as  it  can  he  borne 
for  10  or  15  minutes,  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  then  use  a  liniment  made  as  follows : 
One  cupful  each  turpentine  and  vinegar,  and 
two  eggs  shaken  together  in  a  small  fruit 
jar;  this  will  keep  for  a  long  time,  and  is 
better  than  any  liniment  you  can  buy,  as  it 
will  not  blister.  Eat  nuts  instead  of  meat 
and  use  all  the  celery  you  can,  and  rheuma¬ 
tism  will  have  no  terrors  for  you.  b. 

Indiana. 

Acid  fruits  are  blamed  for  much  of  which 
they  are  not  guilty.  Some  diseased  stomachs 
may  be  sensitive  to  the  acidity.  Much  of 
the  trouble  produced  by  acid  fruit  is  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  being  eaten  with  milk.  I  am 
not  now  condemning  milk  as  an  article  of 
food,  but  milk  and  acid  fruit  is  a  condemn- 
able  combination.  The  bad  effect  of  milk  and 
sour  fruit  is  frequent  in  young  children.  It 
is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  milk  is  a  na¬ 
tural  and  healthful  food  for  the  young,  there¬ 
fore  the  fruit  receives  the  whole  blame ;  while 
the  ripe  fruit  is  as  healthful  for  a  child  a 
year  old  as  milk.  It  is  the  two  together  that 
is  injurious.  A  good  way  to  prepare  straw¬ 
berries  is  to  sprinkle  sugar  over  them  and 
moisten  the  sugar  with  orange  juice.  Boiled 
milk  is  less  likely  to  be  harmful  than  raw 
milk  but  many  do  not  like  it  as  well.  Some 
older  people,  because  of  diseased  digestive 
organs,  or  otherwise,  find  one  or  more  vari¬ 


eties  of  fruit  injurious.  I  think  any  young 
person — under  50  years — who  is  subject  to 
“strawberry  rash"  can  overcome  it  by  eating 
one  ripe  strawberry  at  the  first  opportunity, 
and  increasing  the  number  by  one  each  break¬ 
fast  and  dinner  until  a  whole  quart  is  con¬ 
sumed  at  each  of  these  meals.  I  believe  no 
fruit  ever  caused  rheumatism,  but  that  their 
use  is  beneficial  in  that  disease. 

New  Jersey.  G.  G.  gibbs. 


Why  Use  Sulphur  on  Potatoes? 

F.  R.  A.,  Wisconsin. — The  Hope  Farm 
man  speaks  of  putting  sulphur  on  potatoes. 
Will  you  tell  us  why  he  uses  it? 

Ans. — Sulphur  has  some  effect  in  pre¬ 
venting  scab.  We  have  not  found  it  a 
sure  remedy,  but  it  helps.  The  sulphur 
also  seems  to  preserve  the  seed  piece.  It 
will  not  rot  so  quickly  when  well  dusted 
with  sulphur.  This  is  often  useful  in 
damp  soil,  or  in  seasons  when  there  is  too 
much  rain. 

Wood  Ashes  and  Hen  Manure;  Fertilizer  for 
Grapes. 

8.  M.  n.  C.j  Hampshire  Co.,  Mass. — I  have 
200  bushels  of  good  ashes  from  Black  birch 
wood.  I  have  also  four  or  five  barrels  of 
hen  manure.  How  shall  I  make  a  balanced 
fertilizer  for  corn  and  potatoes?  Our  soil  is 
a  light  moist  loam,  somewhat  rocky.  2.  I 
wish  to  plant  Moore's  Early,  Green  Mountain 
and  Niagara  grapes.  I  have  absolutely  no 
knowledge  of  their  requirements;  how  or  with 
what  shall  I  fertilize  them? 

Ans. — One  of  the  first  principles  of  farm 
practice  is  never  to  mix  wood  ashes  and 
hen  manure  above  ground.  The  ashes 
contain  lime,  and  this  will  set  the  ammonia 
in  the  hen  manure  free.  No  damage  will 
be  done  when  the  two  are  put  into  the 
ground  together,  as  the  soil  will  hold  this 
ammonia.  For  the  corn  we  would  broadcast 
the  ashes  and  harrow  them  in — then  use 
a  handful  of  fine  hen  manure  scattered 
around  the  hill.  We  would  not  use  the 
wood  ashes  on  potatoes.  The  lime  is 
likely  to  increase  the  amount  of  scab  on 
the  crop?  The  grapes  will  do  well  fertil¬ 
ized  much  like  the  corn — that  is  the  wood 
ashes  broadcast  and  worked  into  the 
ground  and  the  hen  manure  put  around 
the  vines. 

Apples  for  Cambria  County,  Pa. 

F.  A.  W.,  Patton,  Pa. — 1.  What  varieties 
would  you  recommend  for  pollinating  the 
Northern  Spy?  Would  Ralls  Genet  and 
Rome  Beauty  do?  2.  What  varieties  of  Fall 
and  Winter  apples  would  you  recommend  for 
orchard  fillers  at  an  elevation  of  2,250  feet. 
3.  Would  you  recommend  planting  Stayman 
Winesap  at  the  above  elevation,  and  would  it 
color  >ip  well?  4.  Would  you  advise  planting 
King  David,  Senator,  Delicious  and  Com¬ 
merce  in  Cambria  Co.?  5.  Do  you  think  that 
Wagener,  Fallawater,  Rome  Beauty,  Para¬ 
gon,  Mammoth  Black  Twig,  Wealthy,  York 
Imperial  and  McIntosh ;  would  be  safe  and 
dependable  bearers  for  this  section? 

Ans. — 1.  The  matter  of  the  varieties  of 
apples  that  are  suitable  for  planting  to¬ 
gether  for  the  purpose  pf  inter-pollination 
has  not  been  worked  out,  except  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  and  I  am  not  able  to  say 
just  what  varieties  will  serve  best  to  pol¬ 
linate  the  Northern  Spy.  It  blooms  so 
late  that  very  few  kinds  could  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon  to  furnish  any  pollen  at  the  same 
time-  Ralls  Genet  is  about  the  only  one 
I  know  that  blooms  at  the  same  season, 
and  it  has  not  been  tested  with  Northern 
Spy,  so  far  as  I  know.  Rome  Beauty  is 
not  of  the  same  blooming  season  I  am 
sure.  However,  Northern  Spy  is  not 
especially  in  need  of  cross-pollination  and 
usually  bears  very  well  without  it. 
2.  Wealthy  would  be  a  very  good  Fall 
apple  to  use  as  a  filler.  If  an  earlier  va¬ 
riety  is  desired  the  Oldenburg  would  be 
good,  and  it  is  a  heavy  bearer  and  very 
salable.  A  good  Winter  apple  for  this 
purpose  is  the  Wagener.  All  of  these 
kinds  will  succeed  at  the  altitude  men¬ 
tioned,  or  almost  anywhere  else  that  the 
apple  grows.  3.  Stayman  will  probably 
succeed  fairly  well  in  the  mountain  sec¬ 
tion  of  Pennsylvania,  but  it  is  more  suit¬ 
able  for  the  regions  farther  south.  4 
Probably  all  of  the  varieties  mentioned 
will  succeed  very  well  in  that  section,  and 
I  think  all  of  them  are  good  apples  except 
the  Commerce,  which  is  nothing  extra,  in 
my  opinion.  5.  All  the  varieties  named 
in  this  question  are  suitable  there,  unless 
it  may  be  the  Paragon  and  Arkansas 
(Mammoth  Black  Twig),  which  are  of 
the  Winesap  type.  h.  e.  van  df.man. 


WANT  TO  KNOW. 

Trouble  With  a  Spring. — I  have  a  spring 
that  has  been  bubbling  up  in  same  old  way 
for  hundreds  of  years,  undisturbed  by  floods 
or  droughts,  until  last  Summer,  when  my  two 
sons,  a  son-in-law  and  a  doctor,  who,  what¬ 
ever  he  may  know  about  medicine,  has  small 
acquaintance  with  water,  being  at  the  farm 
on  a  two-weeks’  visit,  undertook  to  improve 
it.  These,  with  the  help  of  another  son, 
who  works  on  the  place,  and  my  hired  hand, 
a  one-eyed  negro,  “fixed”  the  spring.  Their 
purpose  was  to  raise  it  about  three  feet  so 
that  the  trough  in  the  spring  house  would 
be  just  right,  and  the  women  folks,  bless 
them,  would  not  have  to  stoop  over.  The 
water  finally  reached  the  height,  but  soon 
dropped.  It  has  been  gradually  lowered  un¬ 
til  the  outlet  is  where  it  had  been  before  it 
was  raised.  Still  there  is  a  green  scum  on 
it  that  was  not  there  before.  Please  tell  me 
cause  of  this  scum,  and  how  to  get  rid  of 
it.  i.  w.  T. 

Virginia.  ___________ 

Onions  and  Squash  Bugs. — I  have  planted 
several  onions  with  each  hill  of  cucumbers 
and  squash  the  last  two  years,  and  have  not 
been  troubled  with  the  striped  bug.  This, 
I  think,  is  more  convenient  than  E.  A.  D.’s 
moth  balls,  as  onions  need  be  planted  once 
only.  a.  c.  s. 

St.  Marys.  Pa. 

IBEROID 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 

ROOFING 

The  Original 

Smooth=surfaced,  weather= 
proof,  elastic  Roofing 

STANDARD  FOR 
15  YEARS 

The  only  prepared  roofing  which 
has  demonstrated  that  it  outlasts 
Metal  and  Shingles. 

Contains  no  Tar  or  Paper.  Will 
not  Melt  or  Rot.  An  unequaled 
Roofing  for  Residences,  Barns, 
Poultryhouses,  etc.  Widely  used  as 
a  Siding.  Keeps  out  Heat  and  Cold. 

No  experience  required  to  apply 
it.  Needs  no  Sand  or  Pebbles. 

THERE  IS  NO  ROOFING  “THE  SAME” 

AS  RUBER01D.  AVOID  IMITATIONS. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Booklet  R. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

Sole  Manufacturers 

IOO  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


rnrr  SPRAY  PUMP  and  one  Gallon  Soft 
mCC  Naphtha  Soap,  which  kills  San  Jose  Scale, 
sent  upon  receipt  of  fifty  names  and  addresses  of 
Fruit  Growers.  TAK-A-NAP,  Darby,  Pa. 


From  20  to  40  acres  of  potato  vines  dusted  per 
day.  NO  WATER  TO  HAUL.  Means  less  work 
for  man  and  horse.  Use  Paris  Green  or  mix  with 
lime  or  Dry  Bordeaux,  as  desired.  Write  for 
Spray  Calendar  and  Circular. 

For  Sale  by  Dealers 

.  Man uf.  by  LKGOKTT  &  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,N,Y.  J 


The  Deyo  Air-Cooled 

MOUNTED  SPRAYING  OUTFIT, 

1  v>  and  2h  H.  P.,  light  in  weight,  no  water  required  to 
cool  our  Engines,  used  by  the  largest  fruit  growers. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  5. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 


Over  20,000  labor  saving, 
money  saving  articles  for 
,  the  homo,  shop  or  farm, 
fully  described,  priced  and 
illustrated  in  our  new 

600  Page  Catalog  | 

at  figures  that  will  aston¬ 
ish  you.  Sent  free  on  re¬ 
quest.  Also  premium  list 
containing  100  valuable 
articles  given  away.  Send 
for  grocery  list,  snowing 
how  you  can  save  one 
third  your  living  ex¬ 
penses.  Write  to-day. 

Freight  and  express 
rates  are  lower  from 
N.  Y.  than  elsewhere. 
White,  Van  Glahn  &  Co. 

15  Chatham  8<|.,  New  York. 
Established  1816. 


*•  Milburn 
Wagon 

Costs  more  but  is  worth  more  than  it  costs. 

In  wagon  building  the  competition  is  so 
keen,  that  the  higher  priced  wagons  must  be 
better  made. 

But  it  pays  to  put  this  little  extra  money 
into  a  better  wagon. 

Because  no  matter  how  careful  you  may  be, 
there  will  come  a  day  when  the  cheap  wagon 
will  go  down. 

And  then  the  few  dollars  you  saved  in  buy¬ 
ing  the  cheap  wagon  will  cost  you  many 
dollars  in  bother  and  repairs. 

The  Milburn 
wagon  is  made 
good, from  lum¬ 
ber  to  paint. 

It  is  made  by 
one  of  the  old¬ 
est  and  largest 
wagon  com¬ 
panies  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 

We  carry  in 
our  yards,  air 
drying,  more 
lumber  per  wagon  made,  than  any  other 
wagon  company  in  the  world. 

The  cut  shows  just  one  of  our  scores  of 
sheds.  Note  the  way  the  material  is  lifted 
from  the  ground  and  piled  openly  for  free 
circulation  of  air. 

Well,  after  that  pile  of  lumber  has  stood 
there  from  three  to  six  years,  it  is  ready  to 
be  made  into  Milburn  Wagons. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  something  of  how 
the  material  is  worked  up  and  what  really 
makes  a  good  wagon,  we  have  a  free  book  we 
will  send  you. 

This  book  is  in  reality  a  correspondence 
course  in  the  judging  of  good  wagons. 

After  any  man  has  read  it  carefully,  he  can 
never  agatn  be  fooled  by  outward  appear¬ 
ances,  or  talked  into  putting  his  money  into 
a  cheap  or  carelessly  made  wagon. 

You  ought  to  have  this  book,  and  it  is  sent 
free.  Write  for  it. 

MILBURN  WAGON  COMPANY, 
Dept.  R.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


WARREN’S 

(WALRUS 

’ROOFING 


Tough  and  tight  as  a  walrus 
hide,  and  just  as  pliable  and 
lasting.  Summer  sun.  winter 
lice,  won’t  affect  it.  It  can’t  rust  and  won’t! 
crack.  Anybody  can  lay  it.  Send  for  sample. 

1  Warren  Chemical  &Mfg.  Co.  1 16  Battery  PI,  NewYork  | 


to°ls^  Never  Slip  Wire  Stretcher 
with  jflr  and  Staple  Puller  ^”1°^ 

the  staple  without  assistance.  Stretches  every 
kind  of  wire  to  the  LAST  post  in  a  straight  line  or 
around  haystacks.  No  teeth  to  injure  wire.  Hickory 
handle,  malleable  jaws,  forged  steel  staple  puller. 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is  as  simple  as  a  pair  of 
tongs.  We  will  send  the  Stretcher  and  Puller  to  you  by 
express  carefully  packed  for  $1.00,  P.  O.  or  express  M.  O., 
if  you  will  also  send  us  the  name  of  your  dealer. 

Special.  For  25  cents  we  will  send  prepaid  our  new  steel 
_  staple  puller.  Just  out.  The  handiest  tool  you  ever  owned. 
Never  Slip  Wire  Stretcher  &  NoveltjCo.,West  Farmington, Ohio 


THEY  LAST  FOREVER 

Standard  Steel  Posts 

Are  to  be  Driven 

ONE-THIRD  CHEAPER 

THAN  WOOD  POSTS. 

Can  bo  used  with  plain,  barb  or 
woven  wire  fencing.  Posts  made 
for  all  requirements;  will  last  for¬ 
ever.  For  grape  liclds  they  have 
no  equal.  Thousands  in  use  and 
thousands  sold  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Write  for  circular,  price 
list  and  reference  to 

J.  H.  DOWNS, 

235  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Factory  near  Pittsburg. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs,  any 
height  up  to  6  ft.  for 
Parks.  Our  price,  freight 
paid,  will  interest  you. 

Cyclone  Fence  Co. 

Waukegan,  Ill. 

Holly,  Mich.  Cleveland,  O. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  NUT  CULTURE. 

I  see  it  stated  that  ex-Governor  Hogg’s 
dying  request  was  as  follows :  “I  want 
no  monument  of  stone ;  plant  at  the  head 
of  my  grave  a  pecan  tree,  and  at  the  foot 
a  walnut  tree,  and  when  these  shall  bear 
let  the  nuts  be  given  to  the  people  of  the 
State  so  they  may  plant  them  and  make 
Texas  a  land  of  trees.”  This  was  a  noble 
desire,  and  if  his  wishes  are  carried  out 
he  will  be  remembered  for  this  when 
every  other  act  is  forgotten.  The  experts 
are  always  advising  that  grafted  or  bud¬ 
ded  trees  and  not  the  nuts  be  planted. 
This  may  be  good  advice  to  those  plant¬ 
ing  commercial  orchards  of  pecans  in  the 
South,  but  in  the  North  nuts  should  be 
planted  where  the  trees  are  to  stand  and 
nuts  from  hardy  northern  trees.  The 
large  paper  shell  pecans  are  too  tender  to 
succeed  north  of  the  pecan  belt,  but  there 
are  pecans  as  hardy  as  a  hickory  or  wal¬ 
nut,  and  every  lover  of  trees  and  nuts  in 
the  North  should  plant  them.  Fourteen 
years  ago  a  friend  in  Missouri  sent  me  a 
pecan  fresh  from  the  tree.  I  stratified  it 
in  sand  until  Spring,  when  I  planted  it 
on  my  ground  in  Sidney.  It  is  now  a 
beautiful  tree  about  40  feet  high,  and  has 
been  in  bearing  since  eight  years  old. 
The  nuts  are  only  medium  in  size  and 
thickness  of  shell,  but  the  quality  is  of 
the  best,  sweet,  and  very  free  from  the 
pignut  flavor  not  uncommon  with  the 
pecan.  The  tree  is  quite  hardy  in  this 
severe  climate,  having  withstood  38  de¬ 
grees  below  zero  without  the  loss  of  a 
twig.  It  fruits  every  year,  while  our  na¬ 
tive  hickories  fruit  only  on  alternate 
years.  I  have  not  seen  a  nut  with  a  worm 
or  worm-hole,  while  the  hickorynuts  are 
very  badly  affected,  fully  50  per  cent  being 
wormy.  Many  persons  have  been  disap¬ 
pointed  in  their  nut  planting  owing  to 
using  dry  nuts  from  the  stores.  They 
should  be  stratified  or  planted  fresh  from 
the  tree.  e.  p.  robinson. 

Ohio. 


PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Potato  conditions  continue  just  about  the 
same  as  at  last  report.  Prices  in  this  city 
run  from  $2  up.  Good  seed  costs  $3  up. 

Reports  from  Montana  name  high  prices 
for  sheep  recently  sold  in  that  State.  One 
lot  of  2,000  two-year-old  ewes  brought  $5.25 
per  head ;  several  hunches  of  about  2.000 
yearlings,  $4  each ;  and  1,500  three-year 
ewes,  $6  per  head. 

Tub  season  for  Spring  lambs  is  drawing  to 
a  close,  though  during  the  last  week  the 
weather  has  been  favorable  and  the  market 
has  held  firm  for  those  of  full  weight,  not 
under  32  pounds.  There  was  some  complaint 
of  soured  lambs  during  the  warm  spell  about 
April  21.  As  a  precaution  against  this  it  is 
wise  to  cut  them  well  open  and  let  them 
drain  thoroughly  before  packing. 

Vetch  Free  op  Duty. — The  Board  of  Ap¬ 
praisers  has  just  ruled  that  previous  deci¬ 
sions  in  which  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem  was  assessed  on  seeds  of  the  vetches 
were  not  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the 
law.  It  is  now  to  be  admitted  free,  classed 
with  “all  flower  and  grass  seeds  not  specially 
provided  for.”  The  appraisers  held  that 
while  it  is  not  a  grass  botanically  the  intent 
of  the  law  was  to  make  free  the  seeds  of 
plants  which  are  commercially  treated  and 
handled  as  grasses. 

Cases  of  ivy  poisoning  are  often  noted  at 
this  season,  caused  usually  by  handling  the 
root,  which  is  the  most  venomous  part  of 
the  plant.  These  roots  get  in  the  corners 
of  garden  patches  and  hedge-rows,  and  one 
is  likely  to  get  hold  of  them  while  digging 
out  other  plants.  Those  practically  immune 
to  injury  from  touching  the  leaves  may  be 
badly  poisoned  by  the  roots  or  cut  stems. 
Two  well-tried  remedies  are  sugar  of  lead 
solution,  which  any  druggist  will  make  by 
dissolving  sugar  of  lead  in  alcohol  and 
water,  and  pure  olive  oil.  Often  mild  cases 
are  cpiickly  cured  by  the  oil.  The  lead  so¬ 
lution  is  very  poisonous  for  Internal  use, 
and  the  mouth  or  lips  should  never  be  touched 
with  't. 

When  to  Kill  Old  TTens. — “It  is  gener¬ 
ally  understood  that  hens  kept  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  should  be  killed  off  at  about  two 
years  of  age.  At  what  time  in  the  year  is  it 
the  most  economical  to  kill?  I  should  imag¬ 
ine  that  just  prior  to  moulting,  but  how  is 
one  to  know  that  time?”  a.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

The  moulting  period  runs  from  late  Sum¬ 
mer  to  early  Winter.  Fowls  vary  greatly 
in  this,  and  some  poultrymen  claim  that 
by  a  special  system  of  fasting  and  feeding 
they  can  produce  a  moult  so  early  that  the 
hens  will  have  their  new  coat  and  be  ready 


to  lay  in  late  Fall.  But  the  best  time 
to  kill  will  depend  on  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  poultry.  There  is  a  steady  demand 
for  live  poultry  in  New  York  and  other  mar¬ 
kets  having  a  Jewish  population,  and  the 
names  of  dealers  who  will  handle  live  birds 
will  be  given  to  anyone  interested.  If  the 
fowls  are  to  be  killed  at  home  probably 
Septeaiber  and  October  are  as  favorable 
months  as  any.  There  would  be  little  object 
in  keeping  old  hens  for  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas,  as  the  greatest  demand  then  is  for 
turkeys  and  chickens.  Is  a  hen  old  at  two 
or  three  years?  No  doubt  some  are  then  past 
their  prime,  but  this  rule  has  many  excep¬ 
tions.  At  the  writer's  home  an  11-year-old 
hen  was  killed  by  a  dog  last  Fall.  She 
had  raised  two  broodst  of  chickens  that  year, 
and  laid  as  many  eggs  afterward  as  any 
other  hen  in  the  flock.  That  worthless  dog 
managed  to  dodge  three  bullets  and  got  away. 

A  reader  asks  what  methods  are  used  in 
selling  the  early  southern  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Some  are  shipped  directly  to  com¬ 
mission  houses  by  individual  growers,  the 
same  as  in  the  North ;  some  are  sent  by 
local  growers’  associations  to  commission  men 
whom  they  have  found  square ;  some  are 
bought  outright  by  large  commission  houses 
or  their  agents,  it  being  a  common  thing  for 
a  member  of  the  firm  to  make  a  trip  through 
the  growing  section  at  the  most  favorable 
season;  and  considerable  is  done  by  free-lance 
speculators.  With  a  large  part  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  the  buyers  are  competing  with  each 
other  rather  than  the  growers.  Many  of 
these  products  are  out-of-season  luxuries 
that  are  to  sell  at  a  high  price  in  the  con¬ 
suming  centers.  Florida  East  Coast  toma¬ 
toes,  for  instance,  have  almost  no  competi¬ 
tion.  People  in  the  North  want  them,  and 
the  buyers  can  get  them  nowhere  else.  But 
with  Jersey  melons,  tomatoes,  peppers,  etc., 
the  competition  is  on  the  other  hand,  as 
these  products  may  be  had  from  a  wide 
growing  section.  The  growers  must  hunt 
up  their  market,  and  marketing  is  often  a 
harder  job  than  growing  the  crop.  h. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

A  Canadian  Apple  Eater. — I  have  been  a 
member  at  large  of  the  apple  eaters  frater¬ 
nity  for  many  years,  having  made  my  bow 
in  May,  1835.  At  an  early  age  myself  with 
a  younger  brother  planted  50  trees  of  the 
then  famous  Pomme  Gris,  obtained  at  a 
nursery  in  Montreal.  I  have  never  forsaken 
the  fraternity;  I  have  been  a  close  loyal 
brother  even  in  the  midst  of  the  lauded 
tropical  fruits.  Here  I  have  more  or  less 
success  growing  apples,  old  standards,  by  the 
low-headed  grass  and  mulch  process.  If  we 
urge  growth  the  new  wood  will  freeze 
back,  so  we  must  be  content  to  wait  a  year 
longer,  or  even  two  or  three,  then  we  grow 
the  finest  possible  specimens  to  be  had  on 
the  continent,  but  we  are  north  of  the  best 
fruit  belt  for  such  apples  as  Baldwin,  R.  I. 
Greening,  etc.,  but  we  have  many  sorts  to 
take  their  place.  I  am  glad  to  see  other 
papers  taking  up  the  parcels  post  question. 
If  the  parcels  post  was  organized,  the  postage 
on  the  delivery  would  soon  pay  the  whole  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  affair,  without  any  more  cost  to 
the  Department.  You  know  we  have  also 
savings  banks  and  the  schools  have  two-cent 
savings  banks  as  well.  Why  not  you?  I  am 
sending  you  a  sample  of  the  “Pomme  Gris.” 

Gravenhurst,  Ontario.  s.  p.  c. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Pomme  Gris  is  about  the 
finest  morsel  of  flavor  ever  packed  inside  an 
apple  skin.  The  only  objection  is  that  this 
little  russet  is  so  small  that  an  apple  eater 
is  almost  ashamed  to  tell  how  many  he  needs 
to  satisfy  him. 

Banana  and  Bismarck  Apple. — I  have  been 
growing  the  Banana  apple  for  nearly  20 
years.  It  has  been  disseminated  by  several 
nurseries  during  the  past  10  or  15  years. 
The  fact  that  not  one  person  in  a  thousand 
has  ever  heard  of  It  indicates  how  long  it 
takes  for  a  new  fruit  to  become  well  known 
in  this  big  country.  Prof.  II.  E.  Van  Deman 
says  that  Banana  is  of  better  quality  than 
the  Swaar.  I  have  claimed  this  myself,  but 
others  do  not  agree  on  this  point,  claiming 
that  the  Swaar  is  better  than  the  Banana; 
but  however  that  may  be  no  one  can  deny 
that  Banana  is  an  apple  of  superior  quality. 
It  has  something  of  the  banana  flavor,  the 
flesh  is  of  fine  texture,  crisp  and  aromatic. 
It  is  a  good  keeping  Winter  apple.  When 
fully  ripe  the  color  of  the  skin  is  a  golden 
yellow,  with  an  inclination  to  blush  on  the 
cheek.  The  trees  are  vigorous,  upright  grow¬ 
ers,  and  are  very  productive  of  fruit,  which 
is  uniformly  fair  and  free  from  blemish.  We 
have  fruited  the  Bismarck  apple  at  our  place 
for  several  years  now.  It  bears  very  freely 
on  very  young  trees.  The  fruit  is  very  large 
and  handsome,  the  skin  being  streaked  with 
bright  red  and  with  a  bright  red  blush  on  one 
side:  the  flesh  is  not  as  fine  and  delicate 
texture  nor  of  as  good  quality  as  Banana, 
but  will,  I  think,  compare  favorably  with 
Baldwin,  Greening  and  other  apples  of  that 
Class.  C.  A.  GREEN. 

For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


I  Grow  HARDY  CATALPA  (Speciosa) 

Nursery  Trees 

and  GUARANTEE  them  true  to  Name.  The  Best 
Post  Timber  in  the  World.  Write  me  for  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  H.  C.  ROGERS,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 


12  Choice  Dahlias 


Warranted  no  two  alike, 
r  .  „  ,  $1 ;  Hundred  R.  C.  Brown 

Leghorn  Eggs,  $5.  SARA  A.  LITTLE.  Clyde,  N.  Y, 


IRON  AGE 

POTATO  MACHINERY 


Improves  the  quality  and  yield  of  the  crop  and  cuts  the  c 
of  production. 

The  Iron  Age  Four  Row  Sprayer.  No  potato  grower  can  afl 
to  be  without  it.  No  more  losses  from  bugs  or  blight.  Applies 
spray  rapidly,  effectively  and  economically.  Has  orchard  attach¬ 
ment.  Automatic  pump  and  dasher.  Thoroughly  adjustable. 

The  Iron  Age  Potato  Digger  gets  nil  the 
and  injures  none.  Easily  operated  as 
down  digger  by  two  horses.  Elevator  and 
shaker  attachment  for  use  with  weedy  crops. 

Our  New  Iron  Age  llonk  describes  and  illustrates 
our  full  line  of  labor-saving  implements.  Seeders,  Wheel 
Hoes, Cultivators,  Horse  Hoes,  Fertilizer  Distributors,  Potato 
Planters,  Hiding  Cultivators,  etc.  Free  on  application, 
roor  Row  8pr»y»r  BATEMAN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  102  Crenloch,  N.  J. 


KA  DEXX 

Cream  Extractor 

Means  less  labor,'  more  and 
better  butter,  larger  proflta,  be¬ 
cause  it 

Separates  Cleanf 

Has  three  times  the  separating 
power  of  other  makes.  Does 
not  mix  water  with  milk, 
faster  to  clean  and  operate. 
Iso  waste.  Durable.  Anti-rust 
throughout.  Results  guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalog  free.  Write  to- 
day.  We  want  good  agents. 

KA  DEXX  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO; 
30  KaDcxx  Bldg.  ROCHESTER,  H.V. 


ADVANCE 

Gasoline  Engines. 

We  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  Gasoline 
Engines  for  farm 
ers.  If  you  want  to 
learn  about  the 
best  farm  gasoline 
engine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  write  to  Geo. 

U.  Pohl  Mfg. 

Co.,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


CAPITAL 

GAS  &  GASOLINE 

ENGIHES 

We  will  sell  a 
sample  3^  H.  P. 
engine  at  half 
price. 

C.  H.  A.  Dissinger  & 

400  Cherry  Street 

Wrightaville,  Penna 


fMDER  AND  WINE  PRESSES 


HAND  and  POWER 

Manufactured  by 


THE  G.  J.  EMENY  CO„ 

FULTON,  N.  Y. 
Successors  to 
Empire  State  Press  Co. 

Send  forfree  Illustrated  Catalog 


A  SIMPLICITY  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

CQCE  nil  TRIAI  ti)  any  man  who  requires  power  on 
■  llfct  Ull  I  RIM!,  his  farm.  To  prove  that  the  SIM¬ 
PLICITY  will  do  more  work  at  less  cost  ill  less  time  than  any 
other  power  or  any  other  engine,  we  will  let  you  use  It  Hist,  and 
then  If  satisfied  you  can  pay  for  It  on  our  easy  terms.  FREE 
TRIAL  PLAN,  catalogue  showing  engine  in  use,  instruction  and 
experience  books,  all  sent  FREE  to  those  who  write.  Address 

WESTERN  MALLEABLE  &  GREY  IRON  MFG. 
CO.,  30  Chase  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Buys  Our  Warranted 

3& H.P. Gasoline  Engine 


Credit  isl  $85-  warranted  3^ 

GOOCl  |  horse  powor  gasoline 
engine  which  wo  ship 
everywhere.  Guaranteed  to  develop 
3%  horse  power  and  to  work  right  in  any  climate.  No 
engine  uses  loss  fuel;  better  than  many  engines  costing 
nearly  twice  as  much.  Wo  sell  on  credit  no  matter  where 
you  live  and  will  make  you  a  special  time  offer.  Write  us 
for  catalogue  and  we  will  toll  you  how  wo  make  lowest 
price  in  America  on  Engines. 

CALDWELL-HALLOWELL  CO. 

SI  I  THIRD  STREET  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Write  for  Book 
and  Special 
Offer 


°  The  Little  Things 

When  we  sell  a  Gasoline  Engine  we  furnish  the  little  things 
to  make  it  do  your  work,  easiest,  quickest,  cheap¬ 
est.  These  “little  things”  will  be  big  things  to  you 
if  you’ve  run  some  gasoline  engines.  If  you  have 
run  any  gasoline  engine,  take  our  word  for  it, 
get  our  specifications  before  you  buy.  A  penny 
postal  brings  them. 

Let’s  Talk  it  Over. 

You  can  buy  some  things  by  mail  all  right.  It’s  a 
little  different  with  gasoline  01  gines.  We  don’t 
want  your  order  until  we  have  “talked  it  over.  ’ 
Your  needs  are  special  and  we  have  the  man  ready  to  send  to  study  them.  That  you  are  inter- 
estedisall  we  wanttoknow.  Callorwritetous.  We  want  you  to  have  our  free  ’’arm  Power  book, 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 


Albany,  Baltimore,  Bangor,  Me.,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Hartford,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg, 

Syracuse,  London.  Eng. 


STODDARD  LINE 

- OF - 


CASOLINE  ENGINES 


For  farm,  shop  or  mill  use.  Vertical 
or  horizontal.  Mounted  or  Stationary 
Sizes  from  l/s  to  100  H.  P..  - 


Pumping  and  Electric  Lighting  Outfits  a  Specialty. 

Sold  under  Our  Guarantee. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  -  Rutland,  Vt. 

Write  for  Catalog  E.  H. 


Positive  Circulation  and  Minimum  A  Konom  m  r  nrvlnrvo 
Vibration  Can  be  Obtained  Only  With  AADGlioCJU©  tHglDOSi 

2-25  H.P. 
Gas  and 
Gasoline 
Portable 
and 

Stationary. 


O'rite  for  Free  Cat.  o.  ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS.  Westminster  Sta.,  Vt 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping;  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping;  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  Maybe  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  234  Craig  SL,  Went,  Moutreal,  P.  O. 

40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  StM  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Tenleute-Rey  71,  Havana,  Culm. 
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WOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Better  Price  for  Tomatoes. — The  can¬ 
neries  in  this  portion  of  Monmouth 
County,  N.  J.,  probably  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  packing  industry, 
offer  $10  the  ton  as  the  contract  price 
for  growing  tomatoes.  This  advance  of 
$2  the  ton  was  forced  by  the  failing 
supply  incident  to  increased  growing 
cost,  chiefly  caused  by  the  growing  scar¬ 
city  and  unreliability  of  farm  labor.  The 
cannery  price  for  tomatoes  hereabout  has 
gradually  worked  up  through  the  last  12 
years  from  $6  to  $8,  the  latter  price  be¬ 
ing  first  offered  last  season.  Many  con¬ 
tracts  were  made,  but  the  New  York 
demand  at  times  proved  so  attractive  that 
some  growers  shipped  the  best  fruits  to 
the  city,  to  the  detriment  of  the  canners, 
who,  on  several  occasions,  secured  in¬ 
junctions  from  the  local  court  to  restrain 
their  growers  from  disposing  of  their 
crop  otherwise  than  as  provided  by  the 
contracts.  The  new  price  of  $10  is  con¬ 
sidered  satisfactory  enough  to  warrant 
sufficient  acreage  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  canners.  We  arc  informed  that  prices 
for  spinach  and  beets  have  also  been  ad¬ 
vanced  $2  the  ton,  making  $20  and  $24 
respectively.  As  the  contracts  usually 
stipulate  that  beets  for  this  purpose  are 
not  to  exceed  1  y2  inch  in  diameter,  the 
restriction  has  hitherto  greatly  limited 
chances  of  profit  in  the  crop. 

Concerning  Wild  Rice  Seed. — Wild 
rice  or  water  oats  is  a  common  and  much 
valued  grassy  plant  growing  wild  along 
the  borders  of  lakes  and  sluggish  streams 
throughout  the  northern  and  .  western 
States.  There  is  only  one  species,  Zi¬ 
zania  aquatica,  native  alike  to  North 
America  and  Northern  Asia.  Always 
highly  appreciated  as  food  by  the  Indians 
and  sportsmen  who  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  the  nutritious  and  richly-flavored 
grains  prepared  in  the  true  aboriginal 
manner,  it  has  recently  been  added  to  the 
menus  of  certain  exclusive  hotels  where 
the  seeds  are  served  as  an  extremely  pal¬ 
atable  breakfast  cereal,  retaining  in  a 
slight  degree  the  smoky  flavor  imparted 
by  scorching  off  the  awns,  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  preparing  the  grains  for  cookery. 
The  wild  rice  plant  does  not  ripen  its 
crop  of  seed  at  nearly  the  same  time  as 
do  most  cultivated  cereals  and  grasses, 
but  matures  and  sheds  them  during  a 
period  of  several  weeks  in  Autumn,  thus 
rendering  the  collection  difficult  and 
rather  expensive.  While  of  great  and 
undoubted  value  as  human  food  the  seeds 
are  not  plentiful  enough  and  the  trouble 
of  preparation  too  great  to  allow  wild 
rice  to  become  a  common  breakfast  food 
on  American  tables. 

A  Favorite  Wild  Duck  Food. — The 
greatest  popular  interest,  however,  in 
wild  rice  has  always  centered  in  the  great 
value  of  the  seeds  as  food  for  wild  ducks 
and  other  wild  waterfowl.  The  plant 
grows  naturally  in  from  two  to  six 
feet  of  water,  where  there  is  mud  bot¬ 
tom  and  sufficient  current  to  prevent 
stagnation.  Ponds,  lakes  and  streams 
bordered  by  wild  rice  are  extremely  attrac¬ 
tive  to  wild  fowl,  and  earnest  efforts  have 
long  been  made  by  sportsmen  and  gun¬ 
ning  clubs  to  preserve  and  extend  the  nat¬ 
ural  areas  of  the  plant.  Seeds  are  regu¬ 
larly  offered  by  dealers  for  about  25  cents 
the  pound,  and  many  tons  have  been 
sown  during  late  years  though  with  very 
meager  results  as  to  increasing  stands. 
The  seeds  naturally  fall  in  the  water  and 
sink  to  the  bottom,  where  they  remain 
dormant  until  Spring,  being  meanwhile 
more  or  less  distributed  by  the  action  of 
tides  and  currents.  Seedsmen  have  rec¬ 
ognized  the  possibility  of  wild  rice  seeds 
losing  vitality  if  severely  dried  and  the 
difficulties  of  keeping  them  moist  while 
in  usual  storage  are  so  great  that  they 
usually  recommend  Fall  sowing,  which, 
however,  does  not  often  prove  successful. 


The  Washington  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  examined  many  commercial  sam¬ 
ples  and  found  it  impossible  to  germinate 
nearly  all  of  them.  Experiments,  report¬ 
ed  in  Bulletin  No.  90,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  seem  to  show  that  seeds  must 
be  stored  both  cold  and  wet,  in  close  imi¬ 
tation  of  nature’s  method.  They  should 
be  immediately  forwarded,  when  col¬ 
lected,  in  loose  sacks  to  avoid  fermenta¬ 
tion,  to  the  cold  storage  rooms  where  they 
may  be  kept  under  water  in  open  vessels, 
all  Winter  at  a  temperature  just  above 
freezing.  If  the  water  is  allowed  to 
freeze  or  vary  in  temperature  more  than 
a  few  degrees  germination  is  seriously 
lessened  when  tested  the  following 
Spring.  Transportation  of  these  wet- 
stored  seeds  presents  some  difficulties,  as 
they  must  never  be  suffered  to  dry  out. 
They  can  be  safely  carried  for  many  days 
if  packed  in  wet  moss  or  excelsior  shav¬ 
ings  in  carriers  sufficiently  ventilated  to 
avoid  fermentation  while  on  the  way,  and 
should  be  sown,  as  soon  as  received,  in 
water  one  to  three  feet  deep,  and  neither 
stagnant  nor  too  swiftly  moving.  The 
plant  grows  well  in  either  warm  or  cold 
water  if  the  bottom  suits  and  also  in  tidal 
waters  that  are  brackish  enough  to  be 
somewhat  salty  to  the  taste.  Soaking  or¬ 
dinary  commercial  seeds  before  sowing 
cannot  revive  vitality  that  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  drying,  but  it  puts  the  seeds 
in  better  condition  to  sink  cyiickly  to  the 
bottom  when  sown  in  a  current.  Fall- 
sown  seeds  are  likely  to  be  eaten  by  ducks 
that  dive  for  them  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  are  often  covered  too  deeply  or  car¬ 
ried  away  by  floods  during  the  long  Win¬ 
ter  rest.  Viable  cold-stored  seeds,  sown 
after  the  greatest  danger  of  Spring  fresh¬ 
ets  has  passed,  quickly  germinate,  and 
after  becoming  attached  to  the  bottom  are 
not  easily  disturbed.  The  Government  ex¬ 
perimenters  have  some  hope  of  develop¬ 
ing  by  selection  a  variety  of  w.ild  rice 
that  will  grow  in  moist  land  or  at  least 
in  places  where  the  water  can  be  drawn 
off  in  the  manner  of  the  culture  of  ordi¬ 
nary  culinary  rice,  and  also  retain  most 
of  its  seeds  until  maturity.  Such  ad¬ 
vances,  if  made,  would  go  far  to  assure 
the  culture  of  wild  rice  as  a  cereal. 

Good  Word  for  the  “Garden  Huckle¬ 
berry.” — Seeds  of  Solanum  nigrum,  of 
the  Nightshade  family,  a  native  weed 
both  in  central  Europe  and  western 
America,  were  offered  last  year  by  sev¬ 
eral  seedsmen  under  the  name  of  “gar¬ 
den  huckleberry,”  the  profusely  borne 
black  fruits  being  recommended  as  de¬ 
sirable  for  pies  and  preserves.  Some  in¬ 
terest  was  manifested  in  the  new  fruit, 
and  the  best  obtainable  information  con¬ 
cerning  it  was  published  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  October  14,  1905.  The  plant  is  easily 
grown  and  very  fruitful,  but  no  one 
seemed  to  have  made  an  actual  test  of  the 
berries.  Hugo  Beyer,  New  London, 
Iowa,  a  veteran  fruit  grower,  raised  some 
plants  and  made  trial  of  the  fruits  late  in 
the  Fall,  in  the  form  of  pies,  finding  them 
extremely  palatable.  Becoming  con¬ 
vinced  of  their  utility  he  saved  some  clus¬ 
ters  until  December  26,  packing  them  sev¬ 
eral  inches  deep  in  a  box  kept  in  an 
ordinary  cellar.  On  that  date  he  held  a 
“huckleberry  festival,”  inviting  many  ex¬ 
perienced  cooks  of  the  neighborhood  to 
test  their  merits,  and  all  pronounced  them 
excellent  pie  material,  better  than  other 
berries  used  for  the  purpose  from  the 
excellence  of  their  flavor  and  the  absence 
of  hard  seeds.  The  plants  are  grown 
from  seeds  like  tomatoes,  and  should  be 
set  in  good  land  about  two  feet  apart. 
Mr.  Beyer  thinks  they  will  yield  60  to  80 
bushels  per  acre.  The  berries  are  easy 
to  gather,  and  will  keep  well  into  Janu¬ 
ary  with  good  care.  They  should  not  be 
used  until  thoroughly  ripe.  We  do  not 
know  the  quality  of  the  raw  fruits,  but 
there  is  much  evidence  to  show  they  ai'e 
not  at  all  poisonous  when  cooked. 

w.  v.  F. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coatinf?  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong:  and  Tougrh. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


SPRAY,  SPRAY, 
SPRAY 

your  trees  for  the 

Codling  Moth  and  All  Leaf 
Eating  Insects  with  the 
Best  and  Safest  Poison 
which  is 

Swift’s 

Arsenate  of  Lead 

IT  WILL  NOT  BURN  AND 
IT  STICKS 
MADE  ONLY  BY  THE 

Merrimac  Chemical  Co., 

33  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Write  for  free  booklet. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

W.  S.  Stevens,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Benton,  Hall  <fe  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Williamson  Produce  Co., Quincy.  Ill. 

McPike  Drug  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

C.  S.  Martin  &  Co.,  Salt  Lake.  Utah. 
Woodward,  Clark  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Langley,  Michaels  Co..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
San.  Monte  Fruit  Co.,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

INSIST  ON  HAVING  SWIFT’S. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOODS 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri .  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  Tbis  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti¬ 
cide.  6(>-lb.  kegs.  $2.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  $4.50;  half  barrel, 
270  lb.,  3  Mo  per  lb;  barrel, 425  lb . ,  3!^c.  Send  for  booklet. 

JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PARACRENE 

is  better, cheaper  and  bulkier  than  PARIS  GREEN, 
“Have  used  I’aragrcnc  f  r  potato  bugs.  It  was  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory.  L.  II.  BAILE  T,  Prof,  of  Horticul¬ 
ture.  Cornell  University.”  Price. 1  &  3  lb.pkgs.25  cts. 
per  lb.  Write  for  booklet.  Fred.JL.Lavanburg,  N.Y. 

c\\,it’ioqeu  QittuTuy 

The  great  soil  improver  for  Peas,  Beans,  Clovers,  &c. 
Write  for  prices  and  circular.  GRIFFITH  &  TUR¬ 
NER  CO.,  211  N.  Paca  Street,  Baltimore.  Md. 


FARMERS— SAVE  25.7.'. 

SPRIT 


Oct  a  Perfection  Sprayer.  Spray  your 
trees,  potatoes,  vines— -everything.  Will  pay 
for  itself  first  season.  Hand  and  horsepower 
combined.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue— free, 

Thomas  Peppler,  Box  45,  Hightstown.  N. 


,  WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREICHT 

and  send  4  Buggy  Wheels.  Steel  Tire  on  - 
With  Rubber  Tires,  $1  8.50.  I  mfg.  wheels  H  to  4  in. 
tread.  Top  Buggies,  $28.75:  Harness  $4-25-  Write  for 
catalog.  Learn  how  to  buy  direct.  Repair  Wheels  $3.75. 
Wagon  Umbrella  FILES.  VV.R.  BO  OK,  Cincinnati,  O. 


No  More  Hand  Pumping 

No  coal.  No  steam.  No  oil.  No  packing  or  labor. 

No  Cost  for  Motive  Power 

NIAGARA  AUTOMATIC  PUMP 

(Hydraulic  Barn) 

works  night  and  day  on  any  brook 
creek,  river  or  running  water. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Gov¬ 
ernments,  railroads  and 
public  institutions,  farmers, 
owners  of  factories,  country 
homes  and  mines.  Write  to-, 
day  for  free  booklet. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co, 

140  NASSAU  STltEEET,  NEW  YORK.  FACTOBV;  Chester,  Pa. 


MORE  GOOD  CIDER  ' 

can  be  made  from  a  given  amount 
of  apples  with  one  of  our  presses 
than  with  any  other.  The 
juice  will  be  purer  and  bring 
higher  prices;  the  extra 
yield  soon  pays  for  the 
press.  We  mako 

HYDRAULIC  KS, 

in  all  sizes,  hand  or  power, 

25  to  300  barrels  per  day 
Also  Boilers,  Saw-Mills,  _____ 

Steam- Evaporators,  Apple-  "  —■ 

butter  Cookers,  eto.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

|2  Main  St.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 

or  Room  124  p  39  Cortland  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


W.  L.  Douglas 

*3-J?  &  $3-J?  SHOES  a 

W.  L.  Douglas  $4.00  Gilt  Edge  Line 
cannot  be  equalled  at  any  price. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS  MA  KES  &  SELLS  MORE 
MEN’S  $3.50  SHOES  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
MANUFACTURER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

frl  fl  nnn  REWARD  to  anyone  who  can 
V  I  UjUUU  disprove  this  statement. 

If  I  could  take  you  into  my  three  large  factories 
at  Brockton,  Mass.,  and  show  you  the  infinite 
care  with  which  every  pair  of  shoes  Is  made,  you 
would  realize  why  W.  L.  Douglas  $3.50  shoes 
cost  more  to  make,  why  they  hold  their  shape, 
fit  better,  wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater 
intrinsic  value  than  any  other  $3.50  shoe. 

IV.  L.  Douglas  Strong  Made  Shoes  for 
Men,  $2.50,  $2.00.  Boys’  School  & 
Dress  Shoes,  $2.50,  $2,  $1.7 5,  $1.50 
CAUTION.  — Insist  upon  having  W.L. Doug¬ 
las  shoes.  Take  no  substitute.  None  genuine 
without  his  name  and  price  stamped  on  bottom. 
Fast  Color  Eyelets  used ;  they  will  not  wear  brassy. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Dept.  Q,  Brockton,  Mass. 


SPRAY  MATERIAL 
BERRY  BASKETS 
AND  CRATES. 

Everything  for  planting, 
growing,  harvesting  and 
marketing  fruit.  Write  us 
to-day  and  let  us  quote  you 
a  special  price  on  what  you 
need.  The  Powerful  Barrel 
Pump  shown  here  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  any  barrel.  Price 
complete,  ready  to  use. 
only  $4.95.  Send  for  our 
catalogue  of  trees,  plants, 
vines  and  everything  need¬ 
ed  to  care  for  them.  It  is  free  with  a  copy 
of  Green’s  Big  Fruit  Grower  Magazine. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO., 

105  Wal1  Street.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AUTO-POP, 

AUTO-SPRAY. 

Great  cleaning  attachment  on  per¬ 
fect  compressed  air  sprayer.  Note 
how  easy — cleans  nozzle  every  time 
used,  saves  half  the  mixture.  Brass 
pump,  4  gal.  tank.  12  pi unger strokes 
compresses  air  to  spray  U  acre.  Wo  manu¬ 
facture  the  largest  line  in  America  of  high 
grade  band  and  power  sprayers.  Catalog  froc. 
Writo  U$  If  you  want  agency, 

C.  C.  BROWN  CO., 

28  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N,  Y> 


i  To  Introduce  our  patented  pumps  In  evet> 

,  county,  we  wilt  send  one  pump 
to  the  first  to  write  accepting  our 
^  n  I  8  pec  ia  I  Offer.  Write  to-day. 
,  PUMPJ  J  A  wooden  Pump  made 

Of  Iron.  Just  remove  fulcrum 
and  handle  to  remove  suck- 
leather.  Stock  made  of  steel,  buso 
adjustable,  brass  drain  cock  pievente 
freezing.  Guaranteed. 

^11  repairs  done  quickly  abovo  ground. 


’Williams”  Pump  Co.,  4Q9Harmon  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


IDER““ 

MACHINERY 


P 

11  Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  Went  Water  St., 
SYUACLSJJ,  ft.  1, 


k 


■111 


Horse-Power  Spramotor 


Will  pay  for  itself  the  first  season 
in  removing  wild  mustard  from 
your  fields. 

Automatic  in  action  throughout; 
everything  under  control  of  driver 
without  stopping. 

Machine  automatically  stops  at 
125  lbs.  pressure,  starting  again  at 
100  lbs. 

Tell  us  your  needs.  You  will 
get  expert  advice. 

Our  86-page  Treatise  D  free. 
Agents  wanted. 

SPRAMOTOR  CO., 

BUFFALO,  N.Y-  LONDON.  CAN. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Home  Notes. — When  the  disease  got 
hold  of  Lyon  and  Jack  it  was  time  for  the 
workers  to  be  thoughtful — with  very  little 
time  for  thought.  Spring  was  rushing 
upon  us,  with  potato  ground  to  be  plowed, 
strawberries  to  be  weeded  and  planted, 
and  over  600  trees  on  the  way.  An  incu¬ 
bator  was  just  discharging  its  chicks  and 
six  hens  with  their  broods  needed  atten¬ 
tion.  The  cats  were  prowling  around  like 
small  tigers  (which  they  are)  to  get  at 
the  chickens.  Mother  took  the  chicks  in 
hand  and,  with  the  boy  to  help  her,  made 
coops  for  them  without  pounding  a  lin¬ 
ger.  The  brooders  were  dusted  up  and 
put  in  service,  and  the  hen  family  pro¬ 
vided  for.  I  took  Bob  and  Jerry  to  plow 
the  potato  field.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
Bob  is  a  lazy  Hope  Farmer,  who  will 
throw  all  the  work  he  can  upon  an  old 
gentleman  like  Jerry.  With  the  ordinary 
harness,  with  whiffletrees,  this  shirk  can 
hold  back  and  make  Jerry  do  so  much  of 
the  work  that  he  comes  in  at  night  too 
tired  to  eat.  We  fitted  up  the  Sherwood 
steel  harness  for  Bob’s  benefit.  With  this 
the  horses  pull  on  a  single  chain  which  is 
hooked  to  a  curved  steel  bar  which  comes 
up  under  the  horses  and  is  held  up  by  a 
belt  over  their  backs.  Instead  of  long 
traces  short  steel  rods  are  fastened  from 
the  harness  to  this  steel.  There  are  no 
whiffletrees  to  drag  around  and  the  horses 
are  up  close  to  the  work.  On  every  job 
where  no  pole  is  required  we  like  this 
Sherwood  harness,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  Bob  doesn’t.  A  horse  cannot  shirk 
so  easily  with  this  arrangement.  I  often 
wish  that  some  men  I  know  could  be  held 
up  close  to  their  job  with  hooks  of  steel ! 
I  don’t  pretend  that  we  did  an  expert  job 
of  plowing,  but  we  tumbled  the  sod  over. 
It  was  the  old  Alfalfa  field,  and  I  under¬ 
stand  now  what  people  mean  when  they 
say  that  Alfalfa  is  spiked  into  the  ground. 
It  certainly  is — spiked  and  clinched. 
There  were  roots  as  large  as  my  thumb, 
and  as  tough  as  a  new  rope.  I  got  so 
that  every  time  1  hit  an  extra  big  one  I 
felt  more  hopeful  for  the  new  Alfalfa 
field,  which  looks  well  now.  I  can  imag¬ 
ine  some  “know-it-all”  man  standing  at 
the  end  of  the  field  and  finding  fault  with 
the  work  with  “You  don’t  hold  that  plow 
right !”  or  “Why  don’t  you  fix  that  har¬ 
ness?”  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to 
let  such  a  man  take  the  plow  and  finish 
the  field  while  i  watched  him  to  learn  just 
how  to  do  it.  We  tumbled  it  over  and 
then  started  the  Acme,  but  work  is  crowd¬ 
ing  hard,  and  from  the  time  I  crawl  out 
of  bed  and  weed  strawberries  till  break¬ 
fast,  until  Mother  takes  the  candle  and 
makes  her  last  round  among  the  brooders, 
there  is  enough  to  do. 

The  Farm. — The  first  Alaska  peas  were 
planted  April  17.  That  is  later  than  we 
like,  but  the  soil  was  not  really  fit  before. 
The  next  planting  will  be  Nott’s  Excel¬ 
sior.  The  potato  pieces  which  the  boy 
planted  in  boxes  have  sent  stalks  above 
ground,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  plant¬ 
ing  out.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
we  can  gain  any  time  in  this  way.  .  .  . 

The  President  strawberry  plants  came  by 
express  in  fine  shape,  and  we  were  able 
to  plant  them  at  once  in  what  seems  ideal 
condition.  The  soil  where  they  go  was  in 
fodder  corn  last  year,  with  rye  seeded  in 
the  corn.  In  February  this  ground  was 
coated  thick  with  well-rotted  manure.  As 
soon  as  fit  this  ground  was  plowed  deep 
so  that  all  the  manure  was  put  under. 
Then  we  worked  it  five  times  with  the 
Acme  harrow  from  day  to  day,  crushing 
and  fining  the  lumps  and  giving  a  level 
surface.  This  left  about  an  inch  of  dry 
soil  on  top  and  a  deep,  moist  bed  below, 
into  which  the  roots  were  put  by  driving 
down  a  spade  or  trowel,  working  it  back 
and  forth,  spreading  the  roots  in  the  hole 
and  firming  the  soil  around  them.  We 
were  careful  to  scratch  a  little  loose  dirt 
around  the  plant ;  otherwise,  if  the  weather 
turns  too  dry  the  firmed  soil  may  bake 
around  the  crown.  We  planted  in  rows 
four  feet  apart  and  two  feet  in  the  row. 
With  high  culture  we  shall  have  wide 
rows  in  the  Fall.  It  would  be  possible  to 
plant  peas  or  even  early  sweet  corn  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  strawberries,  but  we 
have  given  up  that  form  of  crowded  cul¬ 
ture  except  in  a  small  garden.  In  the 
rush  of  farm  work  the  two  crops  will  not 
receive  the  hand  work  they  need.  It  will 
pay  to  leave  the  space  open  and  use  the 
horse.  .  .  .  Our  plan  with  potatoes 
this  year  is  to  plant  in  hills.  We  haven’t 
done  that  before  in  years,  but  we  want  to 
leave  the  land  cleaner  than  we  have 
before.  Tree  planting  interferes  with  po¬ 
tatoes,  but  we  shall  have  to  find  time  to 
harrow  that  plowed  field  about  six  times 
before  we  mark  it.  The  marker  will  run 
both  ways,  making  a  deep  furrow.  We 
use  good-sized  pieces  of  seed,  one  piece 
at  a  place.  The  dropper  kicks  a  little  soil 
over  the  seed  as  he  goes  on.  Then  the 
Acme  harrow  is  run  with  a  light  boy  on 
it  up  and  down  the  rows,  thus  partly  fill¬ 
ing  the  furrows.  A  good  handful  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  thrown  around  the  hill,  and 


about  a  week  after  planting  the  Acme  is 
run  again  in  the  same  way  to  keep  any 
crust  broken  and  kill  out  the  weeds.  We 
shall  try  to  keep  the  cultivators  running 
steadily,  and  give  at  least  one  hand  hoe¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  The  first  batch  of  about  450 

trees  came  late  Saturday  afternoon.  Had 
I  known  of  what  was  in  store  for  us  I 
should  not  have  planted  a  tree  this  year, 
but  there  they  were  to  be  cared  for. 
Philip  and  I  hauled  them  to  the  hill,  and 
got  them  out  of  the  box  at  once.  They 
were  "heeled  in”  by  digging  a  shallow 
trench,  packing  the  roots  in  it,  and  cover¬ 
ing  them  well  with  moist  soil.  By  this 
time  it  was  five  o’clock,  and  Philip  went 
back  to  do  the  chores.  I  stayed  up  and 
planted  20  Greening  apple  trees  by  a  quar¬ 
ter  past  six.  That  means  that  I  dug  the 
holes,  pruned  the  trees,  root  and  top,  and 
got  them  firmly  in  the  ground.  I  could 
not  keep  that*  record  up  for  many  hours 
in  succession,  but  as  we  plant  trees  it  can 
be  done  rapidly.  The  ground  is  all  staked 
out  accurately  to  begin  with.  We  do  not 
dig  a  large  hole ;  with  practice  four  good 
licks  with  a  spade  will  give  us  what  we 
want.  With  apple  trees  we  plant  mostly 
“cut-backs,”  that  is,  a  two-year-old  tree 
cut  off  so  that  it  sends  up  a  new  sprout. 
We  therefore  have  in  most  cases  a  three- 
year-old  root  with  a  one-year  sprout.  We 
cut  the  roots  back  so  that  they  fit  into  the 
hole  without  crowding  and  cut  the  stem 
back  so  as  to  leave  two  feet  or  so  above 
ground.  I  set  the  tree  in  the  hole  with  a 
notched  board  to  hold  it  in  place  and  fill 
in  the  darker  soil  around  the  roots, 
stamping  it  down  as  hard  as  possible. 
The  hole  is  filled  with  top  soil  and 
stamped  down,  and  the  yellow  soil  scraped 
around  the  tree  to  help  kill  out  the  grass. 
This  planting  is  not  ideal,  but  it  seems  to 
suit  our  conditions,  and  the  trees  make 
good  growth.  As  we  are  situated  this 
year  it  would  take  us  all  Summer  to  plant 
out  trees  in  large  holes. 

Woman’s  Work. — We  may  think  we 
are  having  a  struggle  to  get  our  work 
done,  but  it  is  not  a  circumstance  to  the 
way  some  others  are  driven.  Some  of  the 
reports  I  get  ought  to  make  a  big,  stout 
man  ashamed  of  himself  for  complaining. 
Perhaps  the  hardest  struggles  are  made 
by  women  who  are  trying  to  hold  the  farm 
home  together.  In  many  cases  hired  men 
take  advantage  of  them,  and  I  regret  to 
say  that  neighbors  sometimes  sneer  and 
do  their  best  to  make  life  hard.  I  print 
below  a  letter  from  such  a  woman  on  a 
large  New  England  farm.  She  wants  a 
one-horse  cultivator  and  a  one-horse 
roller,  on  which  she  can  ride  and  cultivate 
corn  both  ways.  With  such  tools  she 
can  care  for  a  good-sized  crop  of  corn. 
Grass  and  corn  fodder  are  her  crops,  as 
she  is  on  a  dairy  farm,  and  can  do  her 
own  milking :  . 

My  plan  is  to  seed  down  with  corn  and 
at  as  little  expense  as  possible  for  the  labor. 
I  know  it  is  not  the  plan  usually  followed, 
(1.  e.,  to  seed  with  corn),  but  circumstances 
alter  cases,  and  this  is  my  situation :  My 
father  helpless  in  a  hospital,  and  a  not  over¬ 
strong  mother,  and  no  one  but  myself  on  her 
feet,  you  might  say,  indoors  and  out,  on  a 
160-acre  farm.  I  cannot  hire  much  labor  at 
present.  I  do  not  care  so  much  for  the  grain 
as  I  do  for  the  forage-  and  a  good  stand  of 
grass.  Formerly  1  gave  one-third  for  getting 
the  hay  cut,  but  last  year  they  demanded 
one-half,  and  it  was  the  best  I  could  do,  and 
I  want  the  corn  fodder  to  feed  in  the  Fall 
before  I  begin  on  the  hay.  There  is  no 
profit  for  me  to  seed  with  oats,  and  perhaps 
there  will  be  none  with  corn,  hut  I  shall  try 
it.  C.  H.  M. 

Vermont. 

I  would  surely  try  it.  I  have  seeded 
Timothy  and  Red-top  in  corn,  and  made 
a  fair  stand.  It  will  not  be  equal  to 
Clark’s  grass,  but  under  the  circumstances 
it  is  a  wise  plan  to  try.  If  you  can  use 
a  hand  rake  close  around  the  hills  of  corn 
after  seeding  you  will  get  a  much  better 
stand,  for  this  is  where  the  seed  is  apt 
to  be  left  uncovered  by  the  cultivator. 
There  is  an  Acme  harrow  made  for  one 
horse  that  might  answer  or  a  fine-tooth 
harrow  Iron  Age  cultivator.  I  think  it 
would  be  possible  to  fit  a  seat  to  either  of 
these  tools.  For  such  seeding  I  would 
run  the  small-tooth  cultivator  one  way 
and  then  sow  the  seed,  using  more  than 
for  ordinary  sowing.  Then  run  the  same 
cultivator  the  other  way  of  the  field  and 
follow  with  the  roller  and  the  rake  if  pos¬ 
sible.  The  roller  is  not  essential  if  you 
can  fit  a  plank  or  piece  of  joist  to  drag 
behind  the  cultivator  and  smooth  down 
the  ground.  You  are  facing  a  hard  situa¬ 
tion  bravely  and  honorably.  Wouldn’t  it 
do  me  good  to  put  some  of  the  members 
of  these  “Woman’s  Clubs”  who  talk  so 
glibly  about  the  rights  and  dignity  of 
women  face  to  face  with  just  such  a  job 
as  this?  h.  w.  c. 


Scraps  and  Bone  Cutters. — I  have  just 
been  reading  Mr.  Cosgrove’s  article,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  beef  scraps,  page  315.  I  get  beef 
scraps  and  bones  from  the  market  and  grind 
them  myself.  I  do  not  own  a  bone  cutter, 
but  one  of  my  neighbors  has  one  and  I  have 
the  privilege  of  using  it  whenever  I  please. 
Many  times  I  have  taken  a  two-hours'  grind, 
and  it  did  not  kill  me  either,  and  I  weigh 
only  142  pounds  and  am  past  50  years  old. 
but’  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  it  is  no  picnic 
to"run  one,  and  I  would  not  care  for  it  as 
a  steady  job.  The  machine  1  use  is  a  Mann, 
the  best  I  have  ever  seen ;  it  does  not  clog  to 
amount  to  anything.  a,  i„  smith. 
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I^IIT  *T  UIQ  Al)  OllT  8en<*  t0  »nd  wo  w'*l  moil  you  free  the  most  complete  catalog  of  vehicles  and  harness  ever  printed.  Tho  Cuts  AfM 
■  'V11.  i  "  .  ■  very  Urge,  the  description*  nr*  complete  ond  plain.  All  vehicle*  shipped  direct  from  our  factory.  Price*  towetf 

#ver  made.  Don  t  buy  a  vehicle  or  hornets  until  you  get  our  1406  ctt/Jogue  and 


ever  uioao.  won  r  ouy  o  vemeie  or  nomeos  until  you  get  our  1906  CtUIogu 
•eoouur  **ton»*hingly  low  prices  snd  tho  most  liber*!  terms  ever  made. 


MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  CHICAGO.  ILL* 


Save  One-Fourth  to  One-Half 

On  Your  NEW  BUGGY 

We  are  in  the  vehicle  center  of  the  world  and  we  sell 
better  buggies  for  less  money  than  any  other  manufac¬ 
turing  house  in  America.  This  isn't  a  boast,  it  is  a 
simple  statement  of  facts,  of  interest  to  everyone  who 
intends  to  buy  a  new  vehicle.  We  can  sell  you  a  high- 
grade  buggy,  surrey,  runabout,  buekboard  or  spring  de¬ 
livery  (milk  or  fruit)  wagon  for  less  money  than  you 
can  buy  a  vehicle  of  similar  quality  anywhere  else  on  earth.  We  are  willini 
satisfaction.  Our  Buggy  No.  22  E,  with  shafts,  for  $29.50,  would  cost  you  $50  to  . 
on  tliis  buggy  is  the  actual  factory  price.  Even  at  this  low  price  we  sell  this  buggy  on  absolute 
guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  your  money  refunded.  Our  Extension  Top  Surrey  No.  77  E,  at 
$73.  50,  is  a  family  rig  without  an  equal  for  quality  and  price.  Liko  all  our  other  vehicles,  it  is  sold  on 
absolute  guarantee  with  privilege  of  return  if  not  satisfactory.  Write  to  us  for  full  descriptions  and 
prices  of  over  200  vehicles  shown  in  our  new  388-page  catalogue.  Address 

CASH  SUPPLY  AND  MFG.  CO.,  645  Lawrence  Sq.,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


Buggy  No.  22  E 


Extension  Top  Surrey  No.  77  E 


to  prove  this  to  your 
5  elsewhere.  Our  price 


Have  You  Seen  the  New  Split 
Hickory  Vehicle  Book? 


Top 
Buggies 


From 

$35 

to 

$50 


This  is  an  illustration  of  our  new 
1900  Split  Hickory  Special.  You  can't 
seo  from  this  small  illustration  just 
what  it  is  like.  Our  catalog  showB  it 
gotten  up  in  19  different  styles.  We 
can  furnish  it  any  way  you  want  it 
and  ship  it  promptly.  Th»  price  is 
$50,00  with  a  legal  binding  guarantee 
for  two  years,  and  shipped  anywhere 
to  anyone  on  30  Days  Free  Trial. 


IT  will  be  well 
worth  your 
while  to  send 

for  one.  It  costs  you  nothing  but  a  penny  for  a  postal,  or  a 
two-cent  postage  stamp.  You  can’t  know  what  our  great 
proposition  is  until  you  get  our  catalogue.  You  may  not 
think  you  will  be  interested— perhaps  you  may  not.  We  do 
not  sell  every  one,  but  we  can  save  you  money.  We  guar¬ 
antee  every  vehicle  that  we  manufacture  for  two  years. 
Our  Guarantee  is  a  legal  one  and  it  means  full  value  to 
every  purchaser. 

Spilt  Hickory  Name  Plate  on  a  vehicle  stands  for  quality.  It 
stands  for  fair  treatment,  and  if  our  goods  are  not  satisfactory  after 
you  have  given  them  80  Days  Free  Trial,  they  cost  you  nothing. 

The  .  — 

equij 

TOP _ _  . 

lng  from  headquarters,  how  you  save  the  dealer's  and  middleman’s 
profit,  which  is  at  least  $25  on  a  buggy  like  our  Split  Hickory 
Special.  We  wunt  you  to  know  all  ubout  our  plan.  Will  you  write 
for  our  new  catalogue  today? 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  H.  C.  Phelps,  Proa. 
Station  290y  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Two  Years  Guarantee 


AND  A  BARGAIN 


Send  direct  to  our  factory  for  catalog, 
make  your  selection  (many  styles)  and  we 
will  ship  it,  freight  prepaid,  for  you  to  try 
30  days.  If  it  doesn’t  stand  the  test,  if  quality 
isn’t  high  and  price  low  (about  half  local 
dealers'),  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  ship  it  back 
at  our  expense. 

You  Deal  With  the  Factory 

when  you  buy  our  vehicles.  Not  a  mail  order 
house  or  agent.  And  you  can  buy  just  as  safely 
from  us  as  from  any  local  dealer.  Be  sure 
you  send  for  catalog.  We  make  it  all  plain 
there.  We  pay  Ihe  freight.  Address  Dept.  N. 

The  Apex  Mfg.  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 


CUSTOM 

MADE 


CARRIAGES 

Buggies  and  Harness 

We  sell  direct  to  users  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  By  buying 
direct  from  us  you  save 
middlemen’s  profits,  and 
get  everything  the  latest, 
best  and  most  durable. 
Our  1906  free  catologue 
rmicE:  .r.  .tells  about  ourno  money 
RETAIL  PRICE  $45.  j  order  plan, 2  years 


guaranty,  freight  offer  and  how  we  ship  anywhere 
on  approval  and  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

We  make  160  styles  of  vehicles  from  t>28. 50  up 
and  100  styles  of  harness  from  $4.50  up.  Don’t  buy 
vehicles  or  harness  until  you  have  heard  from  us. 
Write  today  for  Free  Money-Saving  Catalogue. 

U.  S.  BUGGY  &  CART  CO., 

Sta.  737(Cinclnnatl,  O. 


COLUMBIA 

*50  King  Buggy 

Buy  direct  at  factory  prices.  Write  to-day 
for  free  catalog  of  vohicles  and 
|harness,250  styles;  twoyear  guar¬ 
antee,  30  days’  free  trial. 

Columbia  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co. 

808  Vandalia  Ave. 
CINCINNATI,  O. 


33  Years  Selling  Direct. 

Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been  sold  direct  from  our 
factory  to  user  for  a  third  of  a  century.  We  ship  for  ex¬ 
amination  and  approval  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  You 
are  out  nothing  if  not  satisfied  as  to  style,  quality  and 

price. 

We  are  the 
Largest 
Manufacturers 
in  the  World 


selling  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  exclusively. 

Weinake200styles 
of  Vehicles,  65 
styles  of  Harness. 

catalogue.115  free  ELKHART  CARRIAGES  HARNESS  MFG. CO., 


No.  331 .  Canopy  Top  Surrey.  Price  complete, 
$65.50.  As  good  as  sells  for  $25.  more. 


No-  647-  Top  Buggy.  Price  complete, 
$40.00.  As  good  as  sells  for  $25.  more 


ELKHART,  INDIANA. 


THERE  ARE  REASONS 
Let  Us  “Show  You  ” 

How  and  why  we  can  sell  you  this  $75.00  Buggy 
for  $40.00.  investigate,  we  will  help  you.  Ask 
for  our  200  page  illustrated  Style 
Book  Free.  You  are  not  prepared 
to  get  the  best  for  your  money  un¬ 
til  you  have  it.  Wheels  and  gears 
made  of  selected  “Shell  Bark” 
Hickory,  rolled  steel  tires,  forged 
steel  axles,  oil  tempered  springs, 
Old  fashioned  oil  and  lead  hand 
painting.  We  ship  on  approval, 
without  one  cent  in  advance,  when 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

i  guarantee  for  Two  Years.  Money  refunded  on  all  purchases  not  satisfactory.  You 
Save  Dealers’  Profits.  We  build  150  styles  of  Vehicles,  50  styles  of  Harness.  Ask  the 

UNION  BUGGY  CO.,  No.  75  Saginaw  St.,  Pontiac,  flich. 


desired,  and  give 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


INCOME  FROM  AYRSHIRE  HERDS. 

The  following  figures  are  given  by  C. 
M.  Winslow,  secretary  of  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association,  showing  the  yearly 
returns  and  cost : 

Herd  No.  1,  15  Cows. 

Milk  sold  in  1905 . $1912.33 


Milk  and  butter  used  in  family .  175.00 

Bull  service  fees .  15.00 

Stock  sold  .  1,293.00 


$3,395.33 

Cost  of  feeding . $2,013  00 

Net  profit  .  782.33 

Net  profit  per  cow .  52.00 

Herd  No.  2,  35  Cows  for  two  years,  1904-1905. 

Milk  sold  at  .05  per  qt.  1904 . $3,712.00 

10  head  of  stock  sold  1904 .  617.00 


Milk  sold  in  1905  at  .05  per  qt _  4,173.07 

43  head  stock  sold  in  1905 .  4,457.00 


$12,959.07 

Cost  of  feeding  35  cows  at  $65  each 

for  two  years . $4,550.00 

Wages  and  board  of  two  attendants 

for  two  years .  1,680.00 

Cost  of  feeding  53  head  of  young 

stock  until  sold  at  $25  each....  1,325.00 


$7,555.00 

Net  profit  . $5,404.00 

Net  annual  profit  per  cow . $  77.20 

Herd  No.  3,  21  Cows. 

Milk  sold  in  1905 . $2,254.00 

Cream  sold,  1905 .  625.00 

Stock  sold,  1905 .  1,450.00 


$4,329.00 

Cost  of  keeping  cows  at  $55  per  head. $1,1 55. 00 

Cost  of  keeping  young  cattle .  575.00 

Cost  of  selling  milk  and  care  of 

cattle  .  881.00 


$2,611.00 

Profit . , . $1,718.00 


Profit  per  cow  . $  81.80 

Herd  No.  4,  5  Cows. 

Milk  sold  in  1905 . $  597.10 

Stock  sold  in  1905 .  100.00 


$  697.10 

Cost  of  keeping . 8  267.54 

Net  profit  . $ 

Net  profit  per  cow . $  65.91 

Herd  No.  5,  27  Cows  and  5  Heifers. 

Milk  sent  to  cheese  factory,  no  account 
made  of  new  milk  fed  to  calves. 

Received  from  factory  for  milk . $1,608.07 

Stock  sold  .  1,160.00 

$2,768.07 

Calling  the  five  heifers  equal  to  three  cows 
would  make  an  average  yield,  above  what  was 
used  to  raise  calves,  6,250  pounds  of  milk  per 
cow  and  a  gross  income  per  cow  of  $92.27. 
As  no  return  was  made  of  expenses  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  give  the  net  income. 

Herd  No.  5  is  owned  by  L.  D.  Stowell, 
of  Allegeny  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  gives  further 
information  as  follows : 

“I  have  been  breeding  registered  Ayr¬ 
shire  cattle  since  1871.  My  effort  has 
been  to  keep  my  stock  in  good  healthy 
breeding  condition,  and  to  feed  for  profit¬ 
able  milk  production.  When  pastures  are 
good,  feed  nothing  but  one-half  pound  of 
wheat  bran,  with  tablespoonful  of  salt, 
twice  daily.  As  the  pastures  dry  up  feed 
one-half  bushel  of  corn  silage  and  four 
pounds  bran.  For  Winter  feeding  one 
bushel  silage  once  a  day,  with  five  pounds 
wheat  bran,  and  all  the  clover  hay  they 
will  eat  twice  a  day;  give  salt  on  silage 
every  day.  I  sometimes  feed  gluten  feed 
and  cornmeal,  according  as  they  seem  to 
be  required  for  best  results.” 

DAIRY  FEEDS. 

A  number  of  farmers  in  this  locality  claim 
that  if  you  give  a  certain  kind  of  feed  to 
cows  and  then  give  cotton-seed  meal,  though 
you  get  a  little  more  butter  fat  while  feeding 
it,  when  you  take  the  cotton  seed  away  the 
cows  will  never  do  the  same  on  the  original 
feed  that  they  did  at  first.  Is  this  a  fact? 
Enclosed  is  a  sample  of  new  feed  in  the  local 
stores  here.  Its  guaranteed  analysis  is  12 
per  cent  protein,  3%  per  cent  fat.  IIow  will 
it  compare  with  bran  and  cornmeal  mixed 
half  and  half?  Will  cows  drink  more  before 
or  after  feeding?  R.  l.  m. 

If  cows  are  fed  a  ration  that  is  inferior 
in  food  nutrients  to  that  given  after  the 
cotton-seed  meal  is  added,  and  after 
awhile  the  latter  is  withheld,  and  their  ra¬ 
tion  is  again  lacking,  naturally  they  will 
not  give  the  same  amount  of  milk  on  the 
original  feed.  Other  feeds,  however, 
may  be  substituted,  when  they  will  do  as 
well,  sometimes  better.  I  have  had  a  gain 
in  changing  from  cotton-seed  meal  to  glu¬ 
ten.  As  to  the  fat  content,  a  change  of 
feed  will  sometimes  temporarily  produce 
a  slight  gain  in  butter  fat.  but  that  is 
more  a  question  of  breed  than  feed.  It 
has  been  pretty  thoroughly  demonstrated 


that  fat  cannot  be  fed  into  milk  except 
for  a  brief  time  and  under  exceptional 
conditions  only.  Cotton-seed  meal  when 
pure  is  a  good,  wholesome  food,  and 
perfectly  safe  to  feed  in  limited  quantities, 
say  from  one  to  three  pounds  per  day.  It 
should  run  about  42  per  cent  protein,  23 
per  cent  carbohydrates  and  about  10  per 
cent  fat.  Prof.  Haecker  reckons  it  worth 
$51  per  ton  when  wheat  bran  is  $20.  A 
safe  rule  is  to  avoid  all  mixed  feeds.  Buy 
the  straight  by-products,  like  wheat  feed, 
cotton-seed  and  linseed  meal,  brewers’ 
grains,  malt  sprouts  and  the  glutens. 
When  a  man  makes  a  mixed  feed  his  aim 
usually  is  either  to  sell  a  poor  substance 
(like  oat  hulls  or  corncobs)  that  no  one 
would  knowingly  buy,  or  to  sell  a  product 
of  some  value  at  a  higher  price  than  it 
would  bring  by  itself.  The  sample  in¬ 
closed  comes  in  this  class.  The  carbo¬ 
hydrates  are  not  given.  Where  they  are, 
by  adding  to  them  the  protein  and  fat  and 
10  per  cent  for  water,  and  subtracting  the 
same  from  100,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of 
how  much  fibre  a  food  contains.  Wheat 
bran  has  about  33  per  cent ;  it  does  not 
pay  to  buy  a  food  that  has  any  greater 
amount,  for  one  has  abundance  of  this  in 
his  own  coarse  feed.  This  feed  evidently 
has  abundance  of  crude  fibre,  it  is  about 
two  per  cent  higher  in  protein  than  corn¬ 
meal,  and  about  equal  to  the  poorer  grades 
of  wheat  bran.  In  fat  it  is  below  corn¬ 
meal  and  no  more  than  equal  to  bran. 
Take  the  bran  and  cornmeal  every  time. 
If  the  cows  have  access  to  water  when 
they  want  it  they  will  usually  drink  a  lit¬ 
tle  after  eating.  The  main  point  is  give 
them  all  they  want  and  they  will  deter¬ 
mine  when  they  will  take  it.  If  they  have 
to  drink  once  or  twice  a  day  it  becomes 
a  habit,  and  they  will  take  water  at  such 
times  and  do  well.  e.  van  alstyne. 


ShooF/u 


.  .  ■■■ 

y .-.  FRIEND 

:‘,;C  ■/.  •  Kill*  every  fly  It 

AtrlkeH,  when  either  of 
our  patent  sprayers  is  used; 
keeps  off  the  rest.  The  origi¬ 
nal  stock  protector,  absolute¬ 
ly  harmless  toman  or  beast. 
Cures  all  sores,  prevents  con¬ 
tagious  diseases;  used  by 
same  dairymen  since  1885, 
because  it  protects  cows  in 
v' pasture  from  all  insect  pests 
longer  than  any  imitation. 
Half  cent's  worth  saves  3  quarts  milk  and  much  flesh. 
No  lice  In  poultry  lioiine  or  any  place  it  is  sprayed .  1  i 
dealer  hasn't  SHOO-FLY  (made  in  Philadelphia)  send  $1 
for  Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO-FLY  to 
protect  200  cows.  Name  express  office.  #1  returned  if 
cows  not  protected.  Free  Booklet  describes  Compressed 
Air  Sprayer— spravs  50  cows  in  a  few  minutes. 

Slioo-Fl.v  Mfg.  Co.,  101s  Fairmount  Ave., Philadelphia 
EDITOR  knows  from  experience  SHOO-FLY  is  O.  K. 


“SAVE-THE-HORSE”  SPAVIN  CURE 

>  Trade  Mark  cures  these 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wind- 
puff,  Shoe  Boil,  injured  Tendons 
and  all  Lameness.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual, 
a  bottle,  with  written  bindings 
guarantee  or  contract.  Sena 

for  copy,  booklet  ajid  letters  SpaviH,  RiNGBOHC.CuRft,  THOftOOPff* 

from  business  men  and  trainers  -  -  — ■  - - 

on  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  rmyT^.r. 


No  More  Blind  Horses  Moon  filindness  and  other 

sore  eyes,  BARRY  CO,,  Iowa  City.  Iowa,  have  a  cure. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


DON'T 
LET 
HIM 
SUFFER 

SEND 
TO-DAY 
ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 

ONLY  POSITIVE 

AND 

PERMANENT 

CURE 


5  3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case' 
or  your  money  will  be 
refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cure  ordinary  cases. 
Sent  post  paid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

AGENTS  WANTED . 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  COM  PA 

Fourth  Avenue.  PITTSBURGH 


EXCELSIOR  SWINE  STANCHION, 

Warranted  the  Best • 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co. 

Box60,  Cuba,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

cures  lameness,  splint,  curb,  thrush* 
colic,  founder,  distemper,  etc.  Stand* 
lng  offer,  good  every  where:  $100.  for  ft 
failure  where  we  say  it  will  cure.  11  Vet* 
erlnary  Experience"  free.  100 pages, 
the  perfect  home  horse  doctor.  Write  for  »  oopy. 

C.  <-  Tuttle’s  Elixir  CoM 
30  Beverly  S«.t  Boston,  Maso# 

joiiiijjll  CANADIAN  BRANCH: 

82  8i  Gabriel  Street,  Montreal,  QuebtO* 

A  BAD  HITTER. 

His  Bunches  and  Bruises  can  be  re¬ 
moved  quickly  without  stopping 
work  with 

ABSORBINE 

This  remedy  cures  Lameness,  kills 
Pain,  removes  any  Soft  Bunch  with¬ 
out  blistering  or  removing  the  hair, 
and  pleasant  to  use.  $2.00  per 
bottle,  delivered,  or  at  dealer’s. 

A  BSOKBINE,  JR.,  for  man¬ 
kind,  $1.00  Bottle.  Allays  Inflam¬ 
mation  rapidly.  Cures  strains.  Book  11-B  Free. 

W.  F.Y0UNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Monmouth  St ,  Springfield, Mass. 

KENTUCKY  JACKS 

AND  STALLIONS. 

One  hundred  head  of 
.Tacks,  .lennets,  Saddle,  Trotting 
and  Pacing  Stallions  and  some  nice 
Poland  China  Hogs,  We  won  more 
premiums  on  Jacks  than  all  other 
breeders  combined  at  Ky.  State  Fair 
1905.  Write  for  what  you  want. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  COMPANY,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Uranch  barn  for  jacks,  Marion,  Kansas. 


Milk  Oil 


For 

Cattle,  Sheep, 

Hogs. 

Oldest  American  Dip.  Cheapest, ' 
most  effective,  strongest  obtainable. 

1  gal.  cun  $1.00,  52  gal.  barrel  S40. 

Catalog  Stockmen’s  Supplies  Free. 

F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  177  Illinois  Street,  CHICAGO 


AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 


A  Thoroughbred 
Guernsey  BULL 
CALF,  beautifully  marked,  white  and  fawn;  also  a 
Thoroughbred  Ayrshire  Yearling  Bull  and  Bull  Calf. 
MANAGER,  HILLTOP  FARMS,  Littleton,  N.  H. 


JERSEYS— 1  Cow  in  profit,  Bull  years  old,  kind 
and  sure.  2  Bulls  and  4  Heifer  Calves.  Solid 
Color.  Good.  J.  ALDUS  HEliR,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Rkgist’d  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire,  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
,  and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
[Collie  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
Poultry.  Come  see  my 
stock  and  make  your  own 

-  -  selections.  Send  2c.  stamp 

Fancy  of  Eureka  130891  for  New  Catalogue. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Penna. 

For  Sale 

JERSEY  BULLS 

7  months  or  1  year  old;  solid  colored.  Show  animals 
out  of  our  bept  cows,  and  sired  by  Rissa’s  Czar,  whose 
dam  gave40  lbs.  and  his  sister  48  lbs.  of  milk  per  day. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE, 

Laurel  Farm,  Hamilton,  New  York. 


ALL  ABOUT  H0LSTEINS 

Send  postal  card  for  64-page  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Pure  Bred  Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

From  Registered  and  Record  Stock.  INOCULATED 
ALFALFA  SOIL  from  lots  that  have  raised  alfalfa 
for  the  past  five  years.  Prices  moderate.  Write 
promptly.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  tlB 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
Deiiol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  o» 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM.  Rifton,  Ulster  Co..  N.  Y 


Breeders’  Directory 


FOR  SALE  Sporting  and  Pet  Dogs,  Pigeons.  Fer¬ 
rets,  Belgium  Hares  and  Swine.  8  cents  40-page 
Illustrated  Catalog.  C.  G.  Lloydt.  Dept.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 


Jersey  Cattle,  Berkshire  Hogs, 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  905  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


CHESHIRE  PIGS  from  the  dam 
■  wii  w,i__  and  sisters  of  the  champion  Carcass 
Barrow  at  the  Chicago  International  in  1905.  Orders 
booked  for  delivery  June  1.  Address 

H.  H.  WING,  Cornell  University,  Ithaea.N  .V . 


A  3  to  4  Months  Old  Pig,  EXPRESS  PAID, 

In  exchange  for  a  few  days  of  your  spare  time.  Yon 
invest  no  money.  Send  for  particulars  at  once. 
PENNA.  BERKSHIRE  CO.,  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Cliinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 


8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 


In  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


O.  I,  o 


Do  not  judge  our  stock  by  the  size  of  our  ad.  Write 
for  prices  on  pigs  from  very  best  strains.  No  culls 
shipped.  CROSS-ROAD  FARM,  Ptattsbnrg,  N.  Y. 

O.  I.  C.  PIGS  and  Fine  Guernsey  Bull,  prices 
reasonable.  VAN  DOREN  BROS.,  Lysander,  N.  Y. 


Keg.  Stock;  March  and 
_  April  farrow:  live  strains 

not  akin;  good  thrifty  stock;  price  reasonable. 

J.  F.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia,  N.  Y 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS 


Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILIiOUrGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

All  ages  and  sexes,  son  of  Lord 
Premier,  No.  50001,  the  $1,500  Boar,  at  head  of  herd 
Send  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Conti. 


IIaIoIaIh  D|.||r  of  choicest  breeding,  for  sale  at 
nOISlcin  DUIIj  Farmers’ Prices.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  VALLEVISTA  FARMS,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  Edgewater  Herd, 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Holstein  cattle  of  the  purest  breeding,  Chester 
White,  Poland  China,  Berkshire,  Essex,  and  Duroc 
Jersey  Red  Swine  of  all  ages  A  Splendid  bred  lot 
of  Young  Stock  on  Hand  for  Sale,  also  Choice  Grade 
Dairy  Cows  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 
Address  W.  It.  SELLECK,  Huntington,  N.Y. 

THE  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N .  J. 


IT5S  A  FACT 

That  we  now  have  more  young  cows  of  milking  age 
than  we  can  possibly  stable  this  coming  Winter. 
They  are  bred  to  such  hulls  as  DeKol  2a’s  Butter 
Boy  3d,  Beryl  Wayne’s  Paul  DeKol,  and  the  imported 
bull  Karel  Bos  1st.  l’KIZE  and  CHAMPION  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair.  We  will  make  a  reduction  in 
price  in  all  lines.  This  is  an  opportunity  you  should 
not  overlook.  Send  for  further  particulars  and  folder. 
THE  STEVENS  HERD.  Established  1876. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON, 
Brookside  Stock  Farm,  Lacona,  N.Y. 


$23,000 


GRAND 

SPECIAL  SALE 

CONTINUED  FOR  30  DAYS. 


$23,000 


Have  already  disposed  of  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  registered  Holsteins  through  my  grand 
special  spring  sale. 

Every  department  is  still  complete,  and  I  have  over 
200  head  to  select  from . 

Special  cut  prices  on  cows,  service  bulls,  yearlings 
and  calves. 

Join  the  procession,  start  right  this  Spring. 
Illustrated  circulars  and  valuable  information 
sent  free. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON 

Dept  D,  Cortland,  New  York. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  you  desire  the  best  to  he  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  order 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON,  -  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


PUBLIC  SALE 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

SIXTH  PUBLIC  SALE, 

Svracuse,  New  York,  June  7  and  8,  1906. 

This  offering  consists  of  30  HEAD  OF  PURE  BRED  IMPORTED 
and  130  HEAD  of  PURE  BRED  DOMESTIC,  without  doubt  this 
will  be  the  Best  Lot  of  Cattle  that  we  have  ever  consigned. 


BREEDERS’  CONSIGNMENT  SALE  COMPANY 


WOODCREST  FARM.  Rifton  N.  Y. 
F.  P.  KNOWLES,  Auburn,  Mass. 

T.  A.  MITCHELL,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 
A  A.  CORTELYOU,  Neshanic,  N.  J. 


STEVENS  BROTHERS-HA8TINGS  COMPANY, 
Lacona, N.  Y. 

WING  R.  SMITH,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

H.  A.  MOYER,  Syracuse, N.  Y. 


J3T"  We  wish  those  interested  to  have  a  catalogue.  The  best  yet.  Ready  May  1 5.  Address 

S.  D.  W.  CLEVELAND,  Sales  flanager,  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

The  Dry  Mash. — The  hen  man  re¬ 
ceived  the  condolences  of  his  friends  last 
Winter  when  his  hens  went  on  strike  with 
complacence,  knowing  that  brighter  days 
were  in  store.  This  has  been  oue  of  the 
brighter  days,  and  possibly  readers  will 
enjoy  reading  about  it  almost  as  much  as 
they  did  about  the  dark  days.  The  dry- 
mash  system  of  feeding  has  robbed  the 
colony  plan  of  keeping  hens  of  much  of 
its  unpleasantness.  I  see  that  Mr.  Cos¬ 
grove  soon  got  discouraged  with  the  dry 
mash  for  some  reason.  I  burned  my 
bridges  behind  me,  and  have  seen  no 
reason  to  regret  it  as  yet.  One  of  the 
serious  objections  to  the  colony  plan  with 
me  has  been  the  difficulty  of  feeding  uni¬ 
formly  on  account  of  so  many  of  the  hens 
coming  to  meet  me,  and  congregating  in 
unknown  numbers  at  some  of  the  houses. 
It  was  difficult  to  know  whether  you  were 
feeding  40  hens  or  60  or  80.  The  same 
hens  roost  in  each  house  every  night,  and 
if  doors  are  closed  after  they  are  on  the 
perches  at  night,  the  morning  feed  can 
be  distributed  intelligently,  before  the 
doors  are  opened.  For  the  noon  and 
night  feed  it  has  always  been  largely 
guesswork  in  Summer  when  the  hens  have 
their  liberty.  On  this  account  I  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  giving  the  day’s  al¬ 
lowance  of  mixed  whole  grains  to  each 
flock  in  the  morning.  Possibly  it  would  be 
better  to  divide  it  into  two  feeds,  or  even 
to  withhold  it  all  until  evening,  compell¬ 
ing  them  to  eat  the  dry  mash  only  during 
the  day.  I  shall  give  the  plan  of  feeding 
the  grain  in  the  morning  before  the  flocks 
get  intermingled  a  good  trial  at  any  rate. 

The  boxes  containing  the  dry  mash  are 
arranged  so  that  the  hens  can  help  them¬ 
selves  at  all  hours,  and  a  closed  bin  in 
each  house  contains  a  mixture  of  cracked 
corn,  oats  and  wheat,  two  parts  cracked 
corn,  one  part  oats  and  one  part  wheat. 
The  dry  mash  consists  of  200  pounds 
cornmeal,  200  pounds  wheat  bran,  200 
pounds  wheat  middlings  and  100  pounds 
meat  scraps.  The  cut  clover  has  been 
omitted  since  the  grass  began  growing. 

The  Brighter  Day. — The  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  while  the  hired  man  is  milk¬ 
ing  the  cows,  I  take  a  “constitutional,” 
calling  at  each  of  the  colony  houses  on 
the  way,  and  scatter  on  the  floor  a  quart 
of  the  grain  mixture  to  each  15  hens.  On 
the  door  of  each  house  is  a  pencil  mark 
showing  the  number  of  hens  that  roost  in 
that  house.  Most  of  the  houses  have  45 
hens  in  them.  These  get  three  quarts  of 
grain.  Any  that  have  more  or  less  get  a 
little  more  or  less,  as  the  case  may  be. 

I  he  small  door  is  then  opened  and  I  pass 
on  to  the  next  house.  I  have  to  take  it 
leisurely,  or  I  should  get  around  before 
the  milking  is  done  and  breakfast  is  ready. 
By  6 :30  I  am  ready  for  my  breakfast  with 
a  good  appetite,  and  breakfast  is  usually 
ready  for  me.  What  next  after  break¬ 
fast?  Why,  bless  you,  nature  has  pro¬ 
vided  green  feed  in  abundance,  water  in 
abundance,  and  the  hens  do  the  rest  un¬ 
til  it  is  time  to  go  and  collect  my  rent  at 
night,  which  I  take  in  eggs.  A  lazy 
man  might  lie  in  his  hammock  and  listen 
to  his  hens  cackle  from  breakfast  time 
until  5  P.  M.  My  daily  average  is  now 
about  700  eggs,  and  the  hens  eat  about 
$4  worth  of  feed.  That  will  cover  the 
cost  of  the  feed  delivered  fn  the  houses. 

1  he  price  of  market  eggs  is  unexpectedly 
high  for  the  time  of  year,  netting  me  a 
little  over  two  cents  each.  As  you  will 
see,  this  gives  me  $10  for  my  share,  after 
paying  for  the  hens’  feed,  with  a  chance 
to  lie  in  a  hammock  and  listen  to  the  hens 
cackle  for  10  hours  after  breakfast.  How 
many  mechanics  and  others  who  spend 
that  ten  hours  strenuous  toil  for  $3  will 
envy  the  hen  man  his  job?  Of  course 
there  are  some  days  when  henhouses  have 
to  be  cleaned,  etc.,  but  the  fertilizer  thus 
obtained  makes  an  additional  source  of 
income  sufficient  to  hire  it  all  done  if 
desired. 

The  Spring  Hatch. — I  am  writing  this 
on  Saturday  evening  before  Easter,  and 
have  not  spent  much  time  to-day  lying  in 
the  hammock.  The  Easter  card  which  I 


received  to-day  did  not  consist  of  pic¬ 
tured  chicks,  but  of  the  genuine  article. 
I  took  575  downy  beauties  out  of  the  in¬ 
cubators,  and  gave  them  their  first  feed 
in  their  brooders.  Not  a  single  colored 
feather  could  I  see  in  the  whole  lot;  pure 
white  every  one;  that  is  an  Easter  card 
worth  having!  I  had  90  dozen  more  eggs 
from  Jesse’s  stock  all  ready  to  put  in  the 
incubators  as  soon  as  I  got  them  cleaned 
and  aired.  The  hatch  removed  to-day 
was  not  a  roaring  success.  I  should  have 
had  at  least  600.  They  were  tardy  in 
hatching,  few  of  them  getting  out  of  the 
shell  until  the  twenty-third  day.  This 
was  caused,  I  presume,  by  the  extremely 
cold  weather  during  the  first  10  days  of 
incubation.  Take  a  note  of  this,  and  run 
your  incubators  up  to  104  instead  of  103 
in  a  very  cold  room. 

Feeding  Experience. — How  does  it 
work  to  give  the  day’s  allowance  of  whole 
grains  at  one  feed  in  the  morning?  How 
long  does  it  take  them  to  eat  it?  Not 
long.  In  half  an  hour’s  time  most  of  them 
have  the  platter  in  the  same  condition 
that  Jack  Spratt  and  his  wife  left  theirs. 
They  then  have  to  turn  their  attention  to 
their  box  of  dry  mash  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  When  I  go  to  collect  my  rent  at  night 
I  have  a  mob  of  hungry  tenants  about  me 
all  the  time,  coaxing  for  more  grain.  I 
usually  toss  them  a  handful  in  each  house 
in  order  that  they  may  remember  whose 
hand  it  is  that  feeds  them,  and  realize  that 
I  am  their  best  friend.  Some  of  them 
seem  to  follow  me  about  for  a  long  while 
with  their  “Ca-a-ca-ca.”  “Come  on,  now,” 
they  seem  to  say.  “He  will  give  us  all 
we  want  at  the  next  house.”  No  use, 
biddies,  you  must  wait  until  to-morrow 
morning.  See  if  you  can’t  get  a  little 
more  dry  mash  down  before  bedtime. 

Hen  Burglars. — Here  is  another  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  one  big  house  rather 
than  a  lot  of  small  ones.  Some  lazy  thief 
has  been  living  at  my  expense  this  Win¬ 
ter.  My  colony  houses  have  been  bur¬ 
glarized  a  number  of  times.  The  thief  or 
thieves  have  taken  about  a  dozen  at  a 
time,  only  taking  a  few  from  each  house, 
probably  with  the  idea  that  they  would 
not  be  missed.  The  district  attorney  is 
ready  and  willing  to  send  me  a  detective 
at  public  expense  to  try  to  locate  the 
guilty  parties,  but  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  watch  30  flocks,  scattered  over  10  acres 
of  ground,  on  a  dark  night,  without  a 
small  army  of  detectives.  Were  they  all 
in  one  big  building  the  job  would  be 
greatly  simplified.  It  is  said  that  “mur¬ 
der  will  out,”  and  they  may  yet  come  once 
too  often.  A  few  years  ago  a  couple  of 
brothers  came  in  the  night  with  a  wagon 
and  stole  60  or  70  at  one  haul.  Luck 
favored  me  at  that  time,  and  I  soon  had 
them  languishing  behind  prison  bars  un¬ 
der  a  three  years’  sentence  for  burglary. 
Proof  is  the  all-important  item  in  pros¬ 
ecuting  criminals,  so  as  a  first  step  we 
went  through  our  entire  flock  and  put  our 
private  mark  in  the  web  of  the  foot.  It 
is  hard  to  swear  positively  to  a  dead  hen, 
particularly  after  the  feathers  are  plucked, 
unless  there  is  some  such  means  of  iden¬ 
tification.  Was  it  a  big  job?  It  looks 
like  quite  an  undertaking  to  go  through 
more  than  a  thousand  hens  and  mark 
them  for  identification,  but  three  even¬ 
ings  sufficed  for  the  job.  An  ordinary 
punch  such  as  is  used  for  harness  proved 
to  be  a  good  tool.  It  has  handles  that 
allow  it  to  be  used  like  a  pair  of  pliers 
or  shears.  One  man  holds  the  hen’s  foot 
up  with  toes  extended,  while  the  other 
uses  the  punch.  In  this  way  a  flock  of 
50  can  be  marked  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

o.  w.  MAPES. 

Barley  and  Cows. — This  is  a  dairy  and 
barley  country ;  some  of  these  barley  men 
have  cows  that  are  a  loss  to  the  owners 
every  day  in  the  year,  and  we  have  dairy 
men  here  who  make  big  money  out  of  their 
cows.  It  does  not  pay  to  raise  barley  here 
if  they  run  the  dairy  as  it  should  be  run. 
Milk  brings  about  $1  per  100,  and  pork 
sells  for  about  live  to  six  cents  the  year 
around.  Our  soil  raises  from  100  to  150 

bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre :  the  farmers 
have  plenty  of  feed  to  carry  them  through 
to  pasture.  A  good  cow  will  bring  from 
$50  to  $60,  but  there  are  very  few  for  sale. 

Wisconsin.  gust  h.  webek. 


Disfigured  With  Eczema. 

Brushed  Scales  From  Face  Like  Powder 
—Under  Physicians  Grew  Worse — 
Cuticura  Works  Wonders. 

“I  suffered  with  eczema  six  months.  I 
had  tried  three  doctors,  but  did  not  get 
any  better.  It  was  on  my  body  and  on 
my  feet  so  thick  that  I  could  hardly  put 
a  pin  on  me  without  touching  eczema.  My 
face  was  covered,  my  eyebrows  came  out, 
and  then  it  got  in  my  eye.  I  then  went  to 
another  doctor.  He  asked  me  what  I  was 
taking  for  it.  and  I  told  him  Cuticura. 
He  said  that  was  a  very  good  thing,  but 
that  he  thought  that  my  face  would  be 
marked  for  life.  But  Cuticura  did  its 
work,  and  my  face  is  now  just  as  cleai 
as  it  ever  was.  I  told  all  my  friends 
about  my  remarkable  cure.  I  feel  so 
thankful  I  want  everybody  far  and  wide 
to  know  what  Cuticura  can  do.  It  is  a 
sure  cure  for  eczema.  Mrs.  Emma  White, 
641  Cherrier  Place,  Camden,  N.  J.,  April 
25,  1905.” 
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OLLAR  CALLS 

need  not  Interfere  in  the  ■ 
least  with  your  work,  it 
yon  will  use 

BICKMORE’8 
GAUL  CURE 

Guaranteed  to  cure  all  harnall, 
collar  and  saddle  galls ,  speed  •rocks, 
•cratches  or  gTeaseheel.  Look  for  trade 
mark.  Take  no  substitute.  Blck more’s 
Horse  Book  and  1-ox.  box  Blok  more's 
Gall  Cure  FEEE  for  10c  to  Paj  Post¬ 
age.  Write  today.  Bold  by  dealers. 

Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co., 

Box  012,  Old  Town,  Main*. 


She’s  Too  Lousy 

A  printed  five  minutes  talk  sent 

free  to  everybody. 4 AHow  to  Keep 
Away  Vermin  Permanently,” 
saving  monthly  expenses  for 
whitewash,  kerosening,  insect 
powder,  lice  killers. 

Carbollneum  Wood 

Preserving  Co., 

351  W.  B’way,  New  York, 


•0ULTRY  SUPPLIES1 

We  sell  everything  the  ponltryman  needs.  Incu¬ 
bators,  It  rood  era.  Foods,  Tonics*  Powder*, 
Fences,  Bone  Cntters,  Egg  Boxen,  etc. 

We  also  sell  Farm  Implements.  Write  to-day 
for  a  free  copy  of  our  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue 
and  Farm  Book.  You'll  be  surprised 
how  much  you  can  save  by  buying  all 
your  supplies  from  one  place. 

JOSIAII  YOUNG, 
i  27  Grand  Street,  Troy,  N.Y. 
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We  keep  ev-i 
_  _  J  erything  in  the) 

i  POULTRYLIKE-]  Fencing,  Feed,  Incu-S 
jbators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything — 2 
jit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you! 
jour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  J 
jasking — it's  worth  having.  < 

(Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

(DepH.  G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City. 

ooooooooooooooooooooooooo< 

$1.  PER  MONTH 

I  to  $2.  per  month  rents  any  incubator. 
I  Rent  pays  for  it.  Ws  Pay  the  Freight. 

40  Days  Trial  »t  same  prices.  Buy 

—  -  #  plans  aud  parts  and 

build  one.  Prices,  ready  to  use;  /  50  egg 
$5.00;  100  egg  $9;  200  egg  $12.75.  Brood- 
_ I  ers,  $3. 50  up.  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Bo*  23,  Springfield,  O. 


PINELAND 


INCUBATORS 

HATCH  GREATEST  NUMBER 
OF  FINEST  CHICKS. 

BROODERS 

HAVE  NEVEKBEEN EQUALED 


FIDELITY  FOOD 

FOR  FOWLS  AND  CHICKS. 

Used  everywhere  by  practical  poultrymen  and 
specialists  fanciers  with  unfailing  success.  Insures 
perfect  health  and  promotes  rapid  growth, 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 

Box  D.D.,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Maple  Villa  Poultry  Yards — Eggs  and  stock  guaran¬ 
teed.  Humburgs.  Leghorns,  Andalusians,  Minorcas, 
Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Anconas.  w.g.mosheb,  Sylvauia,  Pa. 


BRED  FOR  WINTER  LAYERS. 

Barred  P.  Rocks.  W.  Wyandottes,  Single  Comb  R.I. 
Reds  and  W. Leghorns.  Selected  eggs, 75c.  persetting. 
Others  60c.  O.  L1NDEMARK,  Gt.  Barrington, Mass. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  500  choice  mature  birds,  bred 
and  selected  for  vigor  and  egg  production.  Send  for 
our  circular  and  prices.  White  &  Rice,  Yorktown,  N.Y. 


UTILITY! 

Laying  ability  flrst,standard  require¬ 
ments  second.  LARGEST  POULTRY 
PLANT  IN  AMERICA.  8.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Free  Booklet. 

WOODLANDS  FARM,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 


Davred,  Buff  and  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  B.  &.  W. 

Minorcas  and  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 
$3  each,  $7.50  for  trio.  Eggs  $2  for  15,  $3.75  for  30,  $5 
for  45.  Duck  eggs  $1.50  for  11,  $2.75  for  22,  $5  for  44. 
Edward  G.  Noonan.  Marietta,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penna. 

\A#HITE  WYANDOTTES-Heavy  layers;  Eggs 
»»  $4  per  100,  fertility  guaranteed;  baby  chicks. 

FOREST  HILL  FARM,  Box  C,  Burnwood,  N.  Y. 


rOKNISH  INDIAN  GAMES,  N.  Y.  Prize  Wln- 
ners.  Eggs  from  prize  winners,  $1.50  per  15;  Cat. 
W.  C.  VALENTINE,  Huntington,  R.  F.  1).  1,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  ™LT“n 

Eggs  from  Prize  Matings,  $2  per  15.  Laying  matings 
from  large  vigorous  tested  layers,  $1  per  15;  $5  per 
hundred.  ISAAC  C.  CLARK,  Penn  Yau,  N.  Y. 


S.  G.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  ing’j’rom  selected 

Hens.  Have  been  breeding  Brown  Leghorns  for 
fourteen  years.  Eggs,  $1  per  15,  or  $4  per  100.  J.  A. 
BUSH,  R.F.D.  No.  10,  Lockport,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book;  10c. 
Rates  free.  J.  A .  BERGEY,  Box  8,Telford.Pa, 


SP  White  I  QO'hnrne  300  Selected  Breeders. 

i  Ui  TV  HUB  LBgllUllloa  Bred  for  heavy  laying. 
Eggs  for  Hatching  $1  per  15;  $4  per  100. 

D.  F.  ARNOLD,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 


BUFF .  White  Leghorn.  Eggs  75c  per  15.  $1.25  per  30. 
$2  per  60.  Clr.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


SALE  OF  A  CHOICE  FLOCK  OF  ANGORA 
GOATS.  We  have  decided  to  sell  our  entire 
flock  of  50  Extra  Fine  Angora  Breeding  Does,  ages  1 
to  4  years,  are  the  cream  of  5  years  careful  breeding, 
and  are  a  grand  foundation  flock  of  heavy  shearers. 
Will  make  a  low  price  for  the  bunch. 

WOODS  FARM,  Bath,  N.  H. 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM  Te^yorkEi 

EGGS  from  IUI  P|umni|t|i  Rnnko\*2  Per  setting  of  15. 
Pens  headed  I  "f  ■  ■  I J  III  U  U I II  II  UOnu  /$3.00  per  30.  $6  per  100. 

WINNERS.8  |White  Holland  TURKEYS}''ir.'r."‘: 

Improved  Early  Canada  (90  day)  Seed  Corn,  50  ears  $1. 


P 


EKIN  DUCK  EGGS 

13  EGGS,  $1.25;  26,  $2;  100,  $6 

W.  WYANDOTTES  and  W.  LEGHORNS, 
15  Eggs,  *1.25  ;  per  lOO,  *6.00. 
John  H.  Gamber,  R.  F.  D.,  No.  1,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


WRIGHT’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

Eggs,  Duston  strain  direct.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed,  $4  per  100.  Grand  View  Farm.  Stanfordville,  N.Y. 


Yl/HITE  Plymouth  Rocks.  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks, and 
Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Choice  stock.  15 
Eggs,  $1;  50,  $3.  R.  C.  HINKLE,  MUlersburg,  Pa. 


ONE  BREED  ONLY  S?‘iftS5fn»40£rr,iooaea  ” 

C.  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill,  New  York. 


CRfiC  Buff  Orpingtons,  15,  $1.00;  Barred  Rocks,  15, 
LUUO  75c.;  Berkshire  Pigs  pairs  not  akin,  $9.00; 
Collie  Pups  reasonable.  W.  A.  LOTHERS,  Lack.  Pa. 


TURKEY  EGGS,  BRONZE,  Wyandotte  and  W. 
*  Leg.  eggs,  guaranteed  to  hatch  or  money  refunded, 
1500  layers.  C.  Adell  Kayner  &  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDSiTWs 

right.  Circular  free.  E.  E.  BAUM,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


Rose  comb  brown  leghorn  eggs 

for  hatching  that  wi  11  produce  beauties  and  layers 
$1  per  15;  $4  per  100.  I.  C.  Hawkins,  Chester,  N.  Y. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs  cUVwhne 

Leghorn  and  White  Wyandotte  20;  Houdan,  13,  $1.00. 
Locust  Grove  Poultry  Yards,  Middleport,  O. 


Registered  angora  goats— Pairs  or 
trios.  REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 
Write  for  prices  and  information. 
MELROSE  STOCK  FARM,  Oincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  $1  per  15;  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred  Brah¬ 
mas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Leghorns;  12  va¬ 
rieties;  catalogue.  S.  K.  MOHR,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  Eggs 

$1  for  11,  $7  per  hundred.  Also  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas,  S.  C.  Black  Minorca,  $1  for  15;  $5  per 
hundred.  GEO.  W.  DeRIDDER,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


RARRCn  RflP.Itt  Exclusively,  Ringlet  strain.  Eggs 
DflnnCU  ilUbkO,  from  Prize  Winners  $1  per  15; 
$3  per  50.  J.  W.  COX,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 


BIG  MONEY  IN  SQUABS 

BREEDERS  FOR  SALE. 

Address  GENESEE  SQUAB  CO.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

50c.  perdoz. 

Incubator  chicks  10c.  each.  Stock  unsurpassed  for 
beauty  or  business.  HILANDALE  FARM, 
Brooklyn  Station,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Rt.  2. 


EGGS — Our  famous  egg-producing  strains  of  8.  C 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Kocks  $1  per  15 
Hatch  Guaranteed.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

Eggs,  $3.50  per  100.  Pekin  Duck  Eggs  75  cents  per  11. 
HUNN  LAKE  POULTRY  FARM,  Bangall,  N.  Y. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS— Prize 
for  15.  C.  GORDON,  R.  F. 


stock.  EGGS  $1.00 
D.  1,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  COMB  WRITE  LEGHORNS,  WRITE 

Plymouth  Rocks  Eggs  15  for  $1.00;  50  for  $3.00;  100 
for  $5.00.  L.  C.  HILLS,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


SQUAB  RAISING  PAYS. 

New  York  City  is  the  Best  Market. 

We  keep  Squab  breeders  and  poultry  in  same  houses, 
andflndboth  do  as  well  aswhen  kept  separate;  yours 
will  do  as  well.  Our  best  mated  Homers  are  prolific 
breeders;  properly  mated,  and  guaranteed  Write 
to-day  for  free  circular.  BAY  STATE  SOUAB 
COMPANY,  Dept.  A,  Wakefield,  Mass.~ 


PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  Immense  drakes  $3.25. 

HOPE,  West  Medway,  Mass. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY! 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  vigorous  stock  bred  for  stan¬ 
dard  requirements  and  heavy  laying.  Prices  $1.50  for 
15;  $5  per  100;  satisfac.  guar.  E.  F.  Keau,  Stanley,  N.Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  1904-05.  Trios,  $5.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  Catalogue 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER.  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS,  White  and  Barred  Rocks. 

Light  Brahmas,  White  Wyandottes  and  Leg¬ 
horns,  hardy,  prolific,  farm  bred,  pure  stock.  For 
Birds  (moderate  prices)  or  “Eggs  to  Hatch”  at 
8c.  each.  Write  WALTER  SHERMAN,  No.  25 
Boulevard,  Newport,  R.  I. 
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A  HARD  SHEEP  QUESTION. 

I  had  101  ewes,  and  two  good  Cheviot 
grade  rams.  At  the  proper  time  last  Sum¬ 
mer  I  took  the  rams  up  and  put  them  on 
wire,  each  about  100  feet  long  with  chain 
and  ring  to  run  on  wire.  A  neighbor  had 
three  ram  lambs  that  he  did  not  take  up, 
letting  them  run  at  large  all  over  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  I  cautioned  him  several  times,  as 
well  as  others  in  the  family,  not  to  let  those 
mongrel  lambs  get  with  my  flock,  as  I  did 
not  want  their  lambs,  or  want  my  ewes  to 
lamb  until  they  were  out  to  pasture.  I 
guess  he  went  out  half  a  day  looking  for 
them,  but  on  October  30  I  found  his  three  ram 
lambs  running  with  my  flock  of  ewes  on  my 
premises — March  28  the  ewes  began  dropping 
lambs,  and  1  expect  will  continue  to  do  so. 
There  is  snow  on  the  ground  here  and  pasture 
wet,  it  is  considered  the  worst  time  of  year 
for  lambs  to  come.  Ewes  do  not  have  much 
milk  and  in  poorest  flesh  of  any  time  of 
year.  I  want  to  be  neighborly  and  helpful  to 
my  neighbors,  but  what  ought  I  to  do  about 
this  in  justice  to  myself?  I  suppose  that 
legally  he  is  liable  for  all  damages.  If  I 
let  him  off  for  nothing,  pocket  the  loss  my¬ 
self,  what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  he  will 
not  commit  the  same  careless  act  tills  Fall, 
and  impose  on  his  neighbors  in  the  same 
way?  s-  c-  A- 

New  York. 

In  such  a  case  I  would  talk  with  this 
man  in  a  friendly  way,  show  him  how  I 
had  been  damaged  and  ask  him  to  stand 
half  the  loss.  Really  it  is  a  case  of  gross 
carelessness  on  his  part,  and  he  ought  to 
be  willing  to  pay  whatever  loss  resulted. 
Not  only  is  he  legally  liable  for  damages, 
but  finable  for  letting  such  animals  run 
at  large,  and  if  S.  C.  A.  offers  to  let  him 
off  for  half  the  damage  done  it  would 
probably  not  only  cure  him  of  such  a  bad 
practice,  but  result  in  keeping  him  friend¬ 
ly.  If  he  would  do  nothing  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  a  case  where  S.  C.  A.  owes  it 
not  only  to  himself,  but  to  all  his  neigh¬ 
bors  who  keep  sheep  to  collect  damages, 
even  if  he  does  not  insist  upon  his  being 
fined.  Such  men  in  a  community  are  a 
constant  drawback,  a  block  in  the  road 
to  improved  stock  breeding,  and  the 
quicker  they  are  brought  to  see  the  evil 
of  their  ways  the  better  for  all.  There  is 
no  way  to  educate  them  so  quick  as  to 
touch  their  pocket.  j.  s.  woodward. 

The  owner  of  the  ram  lambs  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  damages.  The  amount  of  the 
damage  should  be  determined  by  sound 
and  intelligent  judgment.  As  to  proper 
procedure  in  the  case,  personal  and  neigh¬ 
borly  considerations  will  necessarily  enter 
into  it,  but,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  we 
should  say  that  a  bill  for  the  estimated 
damages  should  first  be  presented  and  if 
no  agreement  can  be  reached  the  law 
should  be  invoked.  james  wood. 

It  is  a  hard  nut  to  crack,  as  S.  C.  A. 
says;  this  neighbor  is  no  doubt  legally  lia¬ 
ble  to  damages,  and  very  heavy  ones  in 
this  case.  It  is  very  provoking,  and  if 
anything  will  stir  up  a  man’s  ire  such 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  a  neighbor 
as  is  shown  in  this  case  will  do  it.  But 
with  me  I  have  always  tried  to  go  by 
the  Golden  Rule,  for  perhaps  thereby  he 
may  be  able  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his 
neighbor’s  head.  Although  the  damage 
cannot  be  reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents, 
the  way  I  feel  I  should  let  it  drop  for  this 
time  and  try  him  once  more. 

GEO.  W.  HIGGINS. 

'  COTTON  SEED  MEAL  FOR  HENS. 

Has  anyone  had  experience  in  feeding  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  to  poultry?  Will  it  take  the 
place  of  meat? 

During  July,  August,  September  and 
October  we  use  perhaps  a  10  per  cent  por¬ 
tion  of  cotton-seed  meal  in  mash  fed  to 
our  hens  in  place  of  beef  scrap  three  times 
a  week.  We  believe  it  helps  them 
through  the  moult,  and  have  seen  no  bad 
results  from  its  use.  We  feed  it  at  no 
other  season,  and  to  grown  stock  orrly. 
The  writer  has  made  a  practice  of  this 
for  the  past  five  years.  Its  nature  is  oily, 
and  sunflower  seed  being  recommended  at 
this  season  it  makes  a  cheaper  substitute, 
and  results  with  me  are  just  as  satisfac- 

-  tory.  ocean  springs  poultry  farm. 

Mississippi. 

I  have  fed  cotton-seed  meal  to  hens  in 
a  mash;  used  a  mixture  of  five  pounds 
cornmeal,  three  pounds  bran  and  three 
pounds  cotton-seed  meal.  Hens  do  not 


like  cotton-seed  meal;  they  have  to  be 
taught  to  eat  it,  and  do  not  take  very 
kindly  to  the  teaching,  so  I  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  anyone  to  feed  it.  No  vegetable 
product  will  take  the  place  of  meat.  Much 
of  the  dried  meat  on  the  market  to-day 
is  little  better  than  tankage,  but  good 
meat  meal  can  be  found,  and  its  use  will 
pay  a  good  profit.  I  have  kept  150  Buff 
Rocks  the  past  Winter;  fed  on  corn, 
wheat  and  meat  meal  (very  poor  quality), 
and  have  sold  a  30-dozen  crate  of  eggs 
every  week.  That  is  not  remarkable  lay¬ 
ing,  but  if  I  could  make  every  department 
of  my  business  pay  the  same  profit  I 
would  soon  be  rich.  john  ii.  janney. 

Maryland. 

I  have  used  cotton-seed  meal  in  large 
quantities  as  a  food  for  poultry,  but  I 
was  unable  to  see  any  decided  benefit 
from  its  use  when  fed  with  other  ground 
feeds,  either  in  the  egg  yield  or  in  the 
meat  of  the  fowls  dressed  Jor  market.  I 
have  used  it  with  and  without  meat  or 
animal  meal,  and  have  fed  it  to  several 
different  flocks,  and  I  found  it  gave  the 
best  results  when  I  used  it  sparingly  with 
the  meat  or  animal  meal  and  other  ground 
feeds.  Very  few  persons  realize  how  con¬ 
centrated  it  is,  and  are  apt  to  use  too 
much,  which  physics  the  fowls,  or  causes 
them  to  dislike  food  in  which  it  has  been 
mixed.  To  those  desiring  to  use  it  to 
supply  the  lacking  protein  I  would  advise 
them  to  put  in  very  small  quantities.  No, 
I  do  not  consider  it  a  fair  substitute  for 
meat,  as  fowls  fed  on  it  mixed  in  the 
ground  feed  seemed  to  crave  something, 
and  when  meat  was  placed  before  them 
ate  ravenously,  which  they  did  not  do  if 
the  meat  was  mixed  with  the  ground  feed. 

New  York.  Arthur  c.  van  deman. 

cow  NOTES. 


Go  to  the  Studebaker 

Examine  on  his  floor  the  line  of  Studebaker  wagons,  carriages,  bug¬ 
gies,  surreys  and  harness  and  see  their  excellence.  They  speak  for 
themselves. 

If  you  don’t  know  a  Studebaker  agent,  write  to  us.  Enclose  a  2 
cent  stamp  and  we’ll  send  you  the  Studebaker  Farmer’s  Almanac  for 
1906 — Free.  Please  address  Dept.  54, 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  Soutb  Bend,  Indiana. 

Selling  Agents  Almost  Everywhere.  The  Studebaker— A  wagon  with  a  reputation  behind  It 


It  Means 
Much  to  You 


when  you  buy  a  farm  wagon,  a  buggy,  a  car- 
riage  or  a  set  of  harness,  whether  you  get  a  good 
article  or  a  poor  one. 

How  can  you  be  sure  of  getting  a  good  one  ?  _ 

Well,  you  may  be  somewhat  guided  by  the  experience 
of  others.  The  fact  that  more  than  a  million  Studebakers 
are  in  daily  use  the  world  over;  the  fact  that  to  supply  the 
demand  for  the  Studebaker  the  largest  vehicle  factory  in  the 
world  is  needed  (it  covers  more  than  101  acres),  the  fact  that 
the  Studebaker  business  has  shown  a  steady  growth  every 
year  for  more  than  half  a  century— all  these  facts  will  help  you 
to  a  decision. 

But  you  need  not  depend  upon  these  facts  alone.  You  can  see  for  yourself. 

Examine  any  Studebaker  vehicle-  see  how  strongly  it  is  made— what 
heavy  timber  is  used— how  heavily  it  is  ironed — how  many  special  features 
it  has  that  make  for  convenience,  safety  and  long  life— and  then  remember 
that  every  particle  of  material  in  it  has  been  tested-remember  that  it  has 
the  Studebaker  guarantee  and  the  Studebaker  reputation  of  more  than  50 
years  behind  it.  and  you’ll  have  no  trouble  making  a  decision. 


Cows  are  in  better  condition  now  than 


one  year  ago,  and  creameries  are  re¬ 
ceiving  more  milk.  Prices  for  milk  run 
about  10  cents  per  hundred  less  than  last 
year.  There  is  not  as  much  grain  being 
fed  as  most  farmers  have  an  abundant 
supply  of  hay  or  silage  or  both.  Good 
fresh  milkers  are  selling  at  from  $40  to 
$00  and  are  rather  scarce.  Owing  to  the 
mild  Winter  cows  have  done  better  on 
less  feed  than  last  year.  Receipts  from 
creamery  the  past  year  run  from  $30  to 
$60  per  cow,  with  an  average  of  about 
$40  to  $45.  G.  M.  H. 

Charlotte,  Vt. 

Bobbie:  “Mamma?”  Mamma:  “Well?” 
Bobbie:  “Were  men  awful  scarce  when 
you  married  papa,  or  did  you  just  feel 
sorry  for  him?” — Judge. 


Louden 
Hay 

Carriei 


_ _  THE  LOUDEN  JUNIOR 

Always  ready.  Never  out  of  repair.  The 
round  top  swinging  fork  pulley  registers  at  an  angle. 
Does  not  tip  or  bind  on  track  as  other  Carriers  do.  Fills 
barn  full  clear  up  to  the  comb.  Lock  always  works  and  never 
gives  trouble.  Patent  swivel  takes  twist  out  of  kinky  rope. 

This  is  one  of  our  many  excellent  Carriers  made  either  for 
steel  or  wood  track. 

ALL  HAY  TOOLS 

We  are  Hay  Tool  Specialists.  Our  line  includes 
everything  in  Carriers,  Tracks,  Hay  Slings,  Forks, 
Pulleys,  Stackers,  Cable  Rickers,  Hay  Rack  Fixtures, 
etc.  Also,  the  best  Flexible  Barn  Door  Hangers  in 
the  World,  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  and  other  hard¬ 
ware  specialties.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  also 
booklet  on  “Fitting  up  Barns.”  Sent  free, 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.. 

39  BROADWAY,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 


REMEMBER : 

That  from  the  1st 
to  the  I Oth  of  each 
month.  Dr.  Hess 
will  furnish  veteri¬ 
nary  advice  and 
prescription  free 

if  you  will  mention  this 
paper,  state  how  much 
stock  you  have,  also  what 
stock  food  you  have  fed, 
and  enclose  two  cents  for 
reply.  In  every  package  of 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  there 
is  a  little  yellow  card  that 
entitles  you  to  this  free 
sendee  at  any  time. 

Instant 
Louse  Killer 
Kills  Lice. 


Pigs  At 

Weaning  Time 

Stand  a  chance  of  slow  development  for  a  time.  Grain 
or  sour  milk  is  harder  to  digest  than  the  milk  of  the 
dam.  The  digestive  organs  require  special  aid  at  this 
time.  As  the  feeding  period  of  the  hog  is  short — and  the 
shorter  the  better— it  is  expedient  to  strengthen  and  build 
strong  every  digestive  organ  while  the  pig  is  young.  Dr. 
Hess  Stock  Food,  the  great  hog  tonic,  makes  pigs  grow  fast, 
healthy  and  strong;  expels  worms,  aids  digestion  and  assimi¬ 
lation  and  causes  the  maximum  amount  of  the  nutrition  to  be 
applied  to  bone  and  muscle  building.  Stockmen  must  remember 
that  it  is  not  the  food  consumed  but  the  food  digested  that  produces 
the  profit.  Increasing  the  digestive  capacity  of  stock  of  all  kinds,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  recognized  medical  authorities,  can  be  produced  by  the  action 
of  bitter  tonics,  iron  and  other  medicines  such  as  are  contained  in 


D5  HESS 


the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.).  Remember  it  is  equally  valuable  for  Horses,  Cattle, 
—  —  .  "  The  ingredients  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  have  the  endorsement  of 

t.«  -r> o  c  n  til  triTIID  Jltul  lflXflf  IVtf  t)V 


Hogs,  Sheep  and  Milch  Cows, 
the  Veterinary  Colleges  and  the  Farm  Papers. 

id 


our  own  government,  and  sole 


Recognized  as  a  medicinal  tonic  and  laxative  by 

on  u  written  guarantee 

Ert  per  lb.  in  100  lb.  Sacks;  l  ^ ** 

W  •  25  lb.  pail,  $1.60.  j  West  and  South. 

A  tablespoonful  per  day  for  the  average  hog.  Less  than  a  penny  a  day  for  horse,  cow  or  steer. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Book  free,  if  you  will  mention  this  paper,  state  how  much  stock  you  have  and 
what  kind  of  stock  food  you  have  used. 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 
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HOLSTEIN  COW  PONTIAC  CALYPSO. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  heifer,  Pontiac 
Calypso,  shown  at  Fig.  154,  page  386, 
owned  by  The  Stevens  Brothers-Hastings 
Company,  Lacona,  N.  Y.,  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  animals  that 
the  breed  has  ever  produced.  At  two  years 
old  she  made  an  official  record  of  nearly 
16  pounds  butter  in  seven  days,  which 
showed  her  to  be  a  heifer  of  unusual  ca¬ 
pacity  and  producing  ability;  but  her  pro¬ 
duction  last  Summer,  during  the  very  hot¬ 
test  weather  in  July,  of  23 J4  pounds  but¬ 
ter  in  seven  days,  at  three  years  nine 
months  old,  places  her  in  the  front  rank, 
among  the  greatest  cows  of  the  breed. 
In  Brookside  Herd  are  nearly  30  of  her 
half-sisters,  all  by  the  noted  sire,  Henger- 
veld  De  Kol ;  and  10  of  these  have  made 
official  seven-day  butter  records  as  two- 
year-olds,  with  first  calf,  averaging  17J4 
pounds  each.  One  holds  the  world’s  rec¬ 
ord.  with  her  production,  at  two  years  old, 
of  19.46  pounds  butter  in  seven  days,  while 
another,  at  five  years  old,  has  an  official 
record  of  a  little  over  28jHs  pounds  butter 
in  seven  days. 

HAY  DOORS  IN  BARN. 

There  has  been  great  trouble  in  finding 
a  suitable  method  of  hanging  doors  for 
unloading  hay  with  fork  or  slings  from 
the  outside  of  building.  The  method  de¬ 
scribed  by  my  diagram  we  think  the  very 


best.  Place  your  track  on  an  incline  with 
the  roof,  and  put  on  rollers  on  the  doors 
at  the  same  incline.  They  will  open  very 
easily  and  shut  hard,  but  they  can  easily 
be  managed  from  inside.  A.  C. 

Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

CEMENT  FLOORS  FOR  HOGPENS. 

Will  some  of  those  who  are  using  cement 
floors  In  their  stables  and  hogpens  tell  us 
whether  lying  on  this  substance,  which  is 
such  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  ever  produces 
rheumatism  or  other  ailments  in  their  stock? 
I  know  that  it  is  recommended  that  the 
floors  be  kept  covered  with  bedding;  this  is 
practical  in  theory  only,  for  we  all  know  that 
both  cows  and  hogs  will  frequently  work  the 
bedding  away  and  lie  on  the  solid  floor. 

Lionville,  Pa.  k.  s. 

If  I  should  build  a  permanent  hoghouse, 
I  would  most  certainly  floor  it  with  ce¬ 
ment  concrete.  While  it  is  a  ready  con¬ 
ductor  of  heat,  it  also  conducts  and  re¬ 
tains  moisture.  To  overcome  this  latter 
tendency,  before  putting  down  the  floor 
I  would  tile-drain  around  the  foundation 
of  the  building,  and  in  filling  in  the  ditches 
over  the  tile,  I  would  use  gravel  or 
coarse  sand,  giving  every  facility  for  the 
wafer  to  get  away  quickly  after  all  rains; 
then  I  would  spout  the  building  and  con¬ 
nect  the  spouting  directly  with  the  tile 
drains.  By  this  plan  the  amount  of  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  soil  under  the  floor  would  be 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  With  plenty  of 
bedding  there  would  be  little  danger  of 
rheumatism  to  the  hogs.  But  in  all  cases 
I  would  want  the  hogs  to  have  a  yard 
for  daily  exercise,  this  yard  having  an 
earth  floor.  john  m.  jamison. 


EFFECT  OF  FEEDING  UPON  MILK. 

To  what  extent  will  the  diet  of  a  cow 
affect  the  quality  of  her  milk?  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  informs  me  that  cows  fed  still 
slop  will  produce  milk  of  an  inferior  quality. 
I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  feeding  has 
hut  little  to  do  with  the  quality.  t.  b.  n. 

Frankfort,  N.  Y. 

We  believe  that  experiments  at  several 
experiment  stations  agree  that  the  quality 
of  the  milk — that  is,  the  amount  of  butter 
fat  it  conains — is  determined  by  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  cow  and  the  length  of  time 
from  calving.  As  we  understand  it,  these 
experiments  have  shown  that  change  of 
feed  had  little  effect  upon  the  per  cent  of 


fat  in  the  milk.  By  giving  a  cow  more 
grain  they  made  her  give  more  milk,  and 
thus  more  fat,  but  the  amount  of  fat  in 
a  single  quart  of  milk  was  not  increased. 
That  is  what  scientific  investigation  shows, 
bu  practical  dairymen  still  claim  that  they 
can  "feed  fat  into  milk.”  There  are  other 
kinds  of  quality  which  are  affected  by  the 
feed.  The  Borden  Company  will  not  buy 
milk  made  from  cows  fed  on  silage,  be¬ 
cause  they  claim  it  is  affected  injuriously 
by  such  feed.  Certain  feeds  like  swill  or 
sour  brewers’  grains  or  distillery  waste 
are  often  prohibited  by  boards  of  health, 
because  they  do  make  unhealthy  milk. 
We  must  understand  •  what  we  mean  by 
“quality.”  _ 

PURITY  OF  SULPHATE  OF  COPPER. 

In  a  recent  number  of  your  paper  the 
question  of  the  purity  of  the  sulphate  of 
copper  used  for  preparing  spraying  solu¬ 
tions  is  raised  by  a  correspondent.  The 
following  memorandum  may  prove  of  in¬ 
terest  to  you  in  this  connection.  Average 
samples  were  taken  from  carload  lots  of 
commercial  sulphate  of  copper  and  ana¬ 
lyzed  with  the  following  results : 

Sulphate  Sulphate  Sulphuric 
of  Copper,  of  Iron.  Acid. 

Large  crystals.  .96.84  1.80  0.46 

Large  crystals.  .96.80  1.74  Trace. 

Small  crystals.  .96.51  4.44  Trace. 

Mixed  large  and 

small  crystals.  96.87 
Mixed  large  and 

small  crystals.  97.40 

The  second  sample  showing  96.80  per 
cent  sulphate  of  copper  was  effloresced, 
which  accounts  for  the  high  percentage. 

Live  Stock  Records. — We  keep  six  cows, 
two  Ilolsteins  give  8,000  pounds  milk  each  per 
year;  the  others,  Jersey  and  Guernseys, 

5.000  pounds  each;  120  hens,  seven  pens  B. 
Rocks  (50),  one  R.  I.  Reds  (15),  30  Minorcas 
one  pen  mixed,  and  they  give  us  50  to  60 
eggs  per  day.  The  Rocks  laid  best  in  cold 
weather,  mixed  and  Minorcas  now.  R.  E.  n. 

Franklin  Falls,  N.  II. 

Aiding  Hens. — In  one  of  your  recent  Issues 
I  notice  a  case  where  it  is  thought  the  hens 
have  rheumatism.  My  experience  leads  me 
to  think  the  hens  lack  gravel  stones  in  (heir 
crops.  A  liberal  supply  of  gravel,  coal  ashes, 
or  better  still,  crushed  oyster  shells,  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  all  poultry  that  do  not  have  a,  large 
run  on  the  ground.  I  have  lost  several  young 
turkeys  for  want  of  it.  D.  S'.  R. 

Williamson.  N.  Y. 

Raising  a  Colt. — My  way  of  raising  a 
colt  to  one  year  old  is  to  give  it  plenty  of 
exercise,  let  run  with  the  mother  until  four 
or  five  months  old.  When  weaning  put  in 
good  stall  by  itself  out  of  sight  of  dam  if 
possible  for  a  week  or  two.  Feed  a  handful 
of  oats  three  or  four  times  a  day  with  what 
hay  and  water  it  will  want.  I  always  let 
suckling  colts  run  with  the  mother  while 
working  in  the  field,  and  let  them  eat  grain 
out  of  the  feed  box  when  the  mother  Is 
eating  hers.  In  the  Winter  I  feed  about 
one  quart  of  oats  with  all  the  hay  they 
want,  and  keep  them  in  a  large  roomy  box 
stall  with  ground  floor,  also  keep  manure 
cleaned  out  and  plenty  of  fresh  straw  in 
under  them,  and  let  them  out  in  the  yard  to 
run  and  kick  up  their  heels;  that  gives  them 
a  good  appetite  and  good  health,  w.  b. 

Wellsboro,  Fa. 


SILOS 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

The  BEST  ON  EARTH. 

Has  the  Longest  Test  ami  Most  in  Use.  Continuous 
Opening  from  Top  to  Bottom.  The  only  opening 
Roof  made. 

TANKS  AND  TOWERS 

Ask  for  price  and  catalog. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER,  lOlOMarkot  St.,  Phila.,  Penna. 


Economy  Silo 

The  simplest  and  most  practical  silo 
ever  invented.  Absolutely  air-tight, 
and  it  stays  air-tight.  Keeps  ensilage 
in  perfect  condition  even  at  doorways 
—no  spoilage. 

Nolarge,  clumsy,  hard-to-open  doors 
—self-adjusting  and  readily  removed 
without  tools  of  any  sort.  A  handy, 
permanent  ladder  is  formed  by  the 
refined  iron  hoops.  Strongly  made, 
easy  to  erect  and  fully  guaranteed. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue 
I,  with  experience  of  users. 

Economy  Silo  &  Tank  Co.,  Frederick,  Md. 


SILOS 

The  kind  that  "Uncle  Sam”  uses.  Contin¬ 
uous  opening  Front,  Air-tight  Doors,  Per¬ 
manent  Iron  Ladder.  Also  Silo  Filling 
Machinery,  Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  and 
Dog  Powers,  Threshers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 

Box  I  I,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  DELAY  BUYING 

- YOUR - 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Although  the  cream  separator  is  an  all-the-y ear-round 
machine,  right  now  is  the  best  time  to  buy  one  if  yoti  have  not 
a. ready  done  so.  Within  the  next  two  months  the  milk  flow  of 
most  herds  will  be  doubled,  and  savings  will  count  biggest.  If 
you  haven’t  a  separator  to  take  care  of  this  extra  milk,  a  great 
percentage  of  your  entire  year’s  milk  profits  will  be  lost.  Any 
one  who  has  two  or  more  cows  should  by  all  means  take  steps 
to  secure  a  good  separator  without  delay.  If  you  buy  one  at 
once  it  will  more  than  half  pay  for  itself  before  the  middle  of 
the  summer.  Otherwise,  just  so  much  money  will  he  lost, 
wasted,  thrown  away.  Why  not  have  a  DE  LAVAL  machine 
set  up  at  once  in  your  dairy  for  a  free  trial  where  you  may  test 
and  try  it  out.  This  will  cost  you  absolutely  nothing,  and  you 
can  see  and  learn  for  yourself  just  what  the  separator  will  save 
you.  Over  700,000  users  have  already  proven  the  DE  LAVAL 
to  be  the  most  profitable  thing  on  the  farm,  and  the  number  of 
DE  LAVAL  machines  sold  to  date  is  ten  times  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  Hence,  there  is  no  reasonable  excuse  why  any  one  who 
is  desirous  of  securing  the  largest  possible  mi.k  profits  from  their 
cows  should  not  at  least  give  the  DE  LAVAL  a  fair  trial.  Don’t 
delay,  hut  write  us  today  for  a  free  catalogue  and  full  particulars 
concerning  how  you  may  secure  a  DE  LAVAL  machine.  Those 
who  haven’t  the  ready  cash  with  which  to  purchase  a  separator 
should  remember  that  the  cash  is  not  necessary  in  buying  a 
DE  LAVAL,  for  it  can  he  purchased  upon  such  liberal  terms 
that  it  will  more  than  save  its  cost  while  it  is  being  paid  for. 
Write  today. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 

CHICAGO. 

1218  Filbert  Street, 

-  PHILADELPHIA. 

9  &  I  I  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


109-113  YOUVILLESQ. 
MONTREAL. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET,  75  & 

NEW  YORK. 


14-16  PRINCESS  STREET, 
WINNIPEG. 


jT~1 1  dmWH  We  wanf  you  to  know  Tubular 
^  M«r3VrTTH^BI  Cream  Separators  as  they  are 

I  Investigate  the  low  can  and  enclosed  gears, 
nflnrffllft ■  V~ if ijWM I  Tubulars  have  neither  oil  cups,  tubes,  nor 

holes— they  oil  themselves.  They  have 
howls  without  complicated  Inside  parts — hold  the  world's  record  for  clean 
skimming,  durability,  capacity,  easy  turning  and  easy  washing — save  half 
the  work— greatly  increase  the  amount  and  quality  of  butter— are  wholly  unlike  all 
Other  separators.  Write  for  catalog  R-153 

THK  SHAUPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Toronto,  Can.  West  Chester,  Pa.  Chicago,  Ill. 


FEED  CRAIN,  LOSE  MONEY  E 

Grain  feeding  all  winter  makes  the  keeping  of  stock  costly  and  unprofitable. 
It  is  one  of  the  ways  by  which  farmers  lose  money.  Moreover  it  is  not  best  for 
the  stock. 


FEED  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILAGE 


MAKE  MONEY! 

Gives  them  a  better  balanced  ration,  keeps  them  fatter  and  healthier, 
you  get  one-fourtli  more  milk  from  every  cow.  save  the  price  of  grain, 
and  keep  more  stock  at  half  the  cost  for  feed.  We’ll  tell  you  how  to  do 
it  if  you’ll  write  for  our  free  Catalog  H 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


CLIP  YOUR  HORSES  IN  THE  SPRING 

the*1*  Stowart  (No.  i)  Clipping  Machine  Price  only  $6.75 

Clipped  horses  feel  better,  look  better  and  work  better.  All 

up-to-date  farmers  now  clip  in  the  spring.  Leading  veterinaries  recom¬ 
mend  it.  Unclipped  horses  stand  all  night  with  a  heavy  damp  coat  of  hair, 
and  are  weakened  with  loss  of  flesh.  The  gearing  is  guaranteed  for  five 
years.  Machine  weighs  36  pounds  and  will  be  sent  by  express  on  receipt 
of  $2  OO,  balance  C.  O  D.  Anyone  can  use  it.  Send  for  catalog. 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO.,  l43La  Salle  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


The  International 

Is  the  only  Silo  with  an  Automatic,  Self  Adjusting 
Hoop.  Also  has  Continuous,  Open  Front,  Air  Tight, 
and  Easy  Operating  Door,  and  a  Permanent  Ladder, 
always  in  Position.  Made  of  Selected  2-inch  Tank 
Pine.  Matched,  ready  to  set  up.  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Box  91,  JeiTerson,  O. 


That  Is  the  title  of  our  new  216  page  book.  It 
tells  everything  anybody  could  possibly  want  to 
know  about  the  silage  subject.  You  can’t  think 
of  a  question  that  it  does  not  fully  answer.  How 
to  build,  from  foundation  up,  all  kinds  or  silos. 
All  about  the  crops  and  how  to  cut  and  fill.  How 
to  feed,  with  the  most  complete  feeding  tables 
ever  published.  About  40  illustrations  hel  p  to 
make  things  plain.  Used  as  a  text  book  in 
many  Agricultural  Colleges.  We  have  always  ( 
sold  the  book  for  10  cents,  but  for  a  limited 
tlmo.toany  reader  who  will  ask  for  it, 
and  name  this  paper,  we  will  send  a 
copy  free.  Write  at  once. 

SILVER  MFG.  CO., 

Salem,  Ohio. 


WOULD  YOU  BUY? 

If  you  knew  for  sure  of  a  calf  food  that  would  per¬ 
fectly  take  the  place  of  milk,  at  far  less  cost  than 
price  of  milk,  would  you  buy  it  ? 

TRIANGLE  CALF  FOOD 


is  that  article.  It  means  big,  strong  calves,  and 
leaves  you  the  whole  milk.  A  specially  prepared 
grain  product;  cost  is  low.  Write  for  details  to 

CHAPIN  &  COMPANY, 
llOO  Morgan  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ill 

Size* 

Write 


More  Money 
Out  of  Milk - 

Champion  Milk  Cooler-Aerator.re- 
moves  animal  heat,  odors  taint. 
Stops  bacteria  growth.  Milk  keeps 
24  to  48  hours  louger.makos  more 
butter  and  cheese, brings  higher  price. 
13  years  on  the  market,  thousands 
sold.  Sent  on  trial.  Catalog  froo. 

MILK  COOLER  CO. 

1 1  th  St.,  Cortland;  N.Y. 


LABE 

Stamped  with  yo 
name  or  address,  al 
numbers.  The  bt 
mark  for  all  live  sto 
to  save  loss  or  confusioi 

Samples  Free.  Agents  Want 

C.  H.  DANA,  74  Main  St 
West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10l/j  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  he  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  he  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New’  York. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  5,  1906. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

SUBSTITUTES  FOR  HIRED  MAN. 

We  offer  prizes  of  $5  and  $3  for  the  best  articles  on 
handling  the  hay  crop  with  least  hand  labor.  We  want 
actual  experience,  not  theory,  showing  how  improved 
machinery  has  enabled  a  farmer  to  dispense  with  the 
hired  man  in  handling  this  heavy  crop.  There  are  cases 
where  a  light  man  with  a  boy  or  girl  to  help  him  has 
raked,  loaded  and  unloaded  a  large  crop  of  hay.  We 
want  the  experience,  with  a  list  of  the  needed  tools. 
The  articles  must  be  here  by  May  15. 

* 

We  shall  soon  begin  the  publication  of  what  we  con¬ 
sider  the  most  useful  articles  on  Alfalfa  growing  we 
have  ever  read.  They  are  by  H.  M.  Cottrell,  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  who  is  in  every  way  qualified  to  discuss  the 
subject.  Mr.  Cottrell  has  managed  a  dairy  farm  in 
the  East,  has  farmed  in  Kansas  and  Iowa,  and  has 
watched  Alfalfa  grow  under  all  conditions.  His  arti¬ 
cles  will  inspire  many  eastern  farmers  to  “hang  on” 
and  try  again  to  start  Alfalfa.  It  is  worth  while  to 
do  so. 

* 

A  friend  tells  of  a  real  tragedy  in  poultry  life.  A 
hen  “stole  her  nest”  in  the  manger  of  an  unused  cow 
stable.  The  manger  was  tightly  boarded  all  around,  and 
so  high  that  the  chickens  were  not  able  to  get  out.  As 
no  one  happened  to  go  in  that  building  for  several  days 
the  poor  little  chicks  starved,  and  the  hen  could  do 
nothing  but  jump  in  and  out,  clucking  in  helpless  misery, 
so  long  as  a  chick  remained  with  life  enough  to  peep. 
It  is  best  to  make  sure  that  there  are  no  out-of-the-way 
traps  of  this  sort  accessible  to  the  hens. 

* 

“Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters”  has  been  a  favorite 
text  for  many  public  characters.  They  seem  to  regard 
every  act  which  may  possibly  benefit  others  as  a  great 
act  of  self-sacrifice.  They  make  it  very  evident  that 
they  have  an  eye  on  the  reward !  A  colored  preacher 
in  the  South  gave  a  fair  description  of  them:  “Some  of 
dese  fellers  takes  de  poorest,  most  ornary  piece  of  bread 
dey  has,  and  frows  it  in  de  lake.  Den  dey  goes  down 
to  the  wharf  every  day  and  says:  ‘Is  you  see  dat  big 
loaf  of  angel  cake  what  belongs  to  me  a  sailin’  in?”’ 
The  average  man  owes  just  about  all  he  has  to  society, 
and  he  tries  hard  to  pay  as  little  as  possible  back. 

♦ 

Some  of  our  readers  are  receiving  letters  and  cir¬ 
culars  describing  a  wonderful  scheme  for  clearing  a 
tree  of  insects  and  fungus  diseases.  Among  other 
things  the  circular  states: 

A  medicated  preparation  of  gas.  Its  invigorating  powers 
are  forced  through  all  sap  pores  to  the  fibers  of  the  tree 
b.v  the  gas  imparter  at  the  base  of  the  trunk — destroying 
worms  and  all  insects,  invigorating  the  tree,  stopping  the 
rot  and  premature  ripening:  will  make  tree  healthy  and 
fruit  grow  larger. 

A  county  right  to  sell  this  wonderful  thing  is  worth 
$100.  It  cannot  be  possible  that  any  reader  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  will  pay  money  for  any  such  absurd  proposi¬ 
tion.  The  wonder  is  how  and  where  such  people  sell 
their  goods.  Who  buys  them? 


Every  year  the  chemical  fertilizer  question  works 
farther  west.  We  have  several  questions  from  Kansas 
asking  what  chemicals  to  use  with  stable  manure. 
Twenty  years  ago  farmers  in  the  Middle  West  hooted 
at  the  use  of  chemicals.  Now,  in  the  State  of  Missouri 
alone,  over  $2,000,000  worth  of  such  fertilizers  are 
bought  each  year.  Such  use  started  with  bone,  tankage 
and  other  wastes  of  the  slaughter  house.  This  was 
what  might  be  expected,  since  live  stock  represented 
most  of  the  fertilizing  drain  away  from  those  farms. 
Now  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  potash  in  the 
West,  and  this  is  the  best  indication  that  chemicals  are 
gaining  in  use  because  potash,  except  in  the  form  of 
wood  ashes,  must  all  be  imported. 

♦ 

There  has  been  a  great  revival  of  interest  all  over 
the  country  in  “good  roads.”  This  is  not  confined  to 
the  demands  for  State  aid  in  building  stone  roads,  but 
applies  lo  the  care  of  our  common  dirt  roads.  Drags 
and  harrows  are  being  used  everywhere,  the  object 
being  to  keep  the  road  smooth  and  even.  The  worst 
thing  that  can  happen  to  a  road  is  to  have  water  stay 
on  it.  When  the  ruts  are  left  and  holes  are  made  in 
the  surface  there  the  water  stays.  With  an  even  grade 
to  begin  with  and  needed  ditches  to  take  off  the  water 
at  the  sides  wo  can  casiiv  see  why  the  road  drag  is  such 
a  popular  tool.  When  used  often  the  ruts  and  nubs 
are  smoothed  down  and  water  cannot  stand  on  the 
road  bed.  There  is  great  sense  in  the  battle  cry  or 
“drag  the  road!” 

* 

These  are  the  days  when  a  farmer  comes  home  at 
night  simply  dead  tired.  In  spite  of  all  our  plans  to 
prepare  for  early  work  Spring  usually  rushes  upon  us 
with'  a  dozen  things  to  do  at  once.  It  requires  good 
judgment  and  some  skill  at  management  to  take  the 
work  in  order  and  get  it  done.  Many  farmers  block 
out  too  much  work,  and  then  find  that  they  cannot 
get  the  help  to  carry  out  their  plans.  In  our  own  case, 
we  find  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  care  for  the  full 
crops  of  potatoes  and  other  garden  truck  we  expected 
to  plant.  Under  the  circumstances  it  seems  better  to 
seed  some  of  the  land  to  oats,  sorghum  and  millet,  and 
give  the  best  of  care  to  a  smaller  area.  These  are  great 
days,  with  backache  and  tired  knees  for  many  of  us, 
but  there  is  after  all  a  great  satisfaction  in  getting  at 
last  down  into  the  soil,  and  a  great  happiness  for  those 
of  us  who  can  see  the  glory  of  the  coming  Spring. 
And  the  humor  of  it  comes  when  we  read  the  kindly 
advice  of  some  easy-chair  farmer  who  tells  us  what 
to  do  with  our  spare  time. 

* 

The  Hope  Farm  man  recently  printed  a  letter  about 
a  surly  postmaster.  Another  postmaster  in  Louisiana 
came  forward  to  defend  his  comrades,  and  now  an¬ 
other  from  Florida  wants  his  say : 

The  Hope  Farm  man  prints  a  letter  that  he  has  had  from 
a  postmaster.  Well,  I  have  been  postmaster  for  more  than 
13  years,  and  can  sympathize  with  the  Louisiana  man. 
Still,  I  never  refuse  to  look  unless  I  know  positively  that 
there  Is  no  mail.  Hope  Farm  man  is  in  error :  we  are  not 
paid  so  much  per  hour  for  our  time.  Fourth-class  post¬ 
masters  get  only  the  cancellation,  and  in  some  offices  not  all 
of  that.  This  office  pays  less  than  .$125  per  year,  but  must 
be  kept  open  six  days  in  the  week,  from  early  morning  till 
bed-time.  If  I  should  resign,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any¬ 
one  else  here  to  take  it.  The  nearest  office  to  me  is  likely 
to  be  closed  because  no  one  will  have  it. 

This  idea  of  refusing  a  public  job  is  a  new  one  to 
many  of  us.  The  original  matter  referred  to  a  post¬ 
master  iri  a  large  town — one  who  has  a  good  salary 
and  a  much  desired  position.  The  fourth-class  men 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  have  a  very  desirable  job,  unless  they 
have  a  store,  so  that  the  mail  service  brings  them 
customers.  Of  course  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  thought 
of  belittling  the  work  of  any  honest  public  servant. 
We  are,  however,  after  the  inflated  drones  who  grow 
too  large  for  the  public  service — with  a  sharp  stick. 

* 

Some  people  profess  to  be  greatly  surprised  because 
President  Roosevelt,  in  a  recent  speech,  used  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words: 

Of  course  no  amount  of  charity  in  spending  such  for¬ 
tunes  in  any  way  compensates  for  misconduct  in  making 
them.  As  a  matter  of  personal  conviction,  and  without  pre¬ 
tending  to  discuss  the  details  or  formulate  the  system,  I  feel 
that  we  shall  ultimately  have  to  consider  the  adoption  of 
some  such  scheme  as  that  of  a  progressive  tax  on  all  for¬ 
tunes,  beyond  a  certain  amount,  either  given  in  life  or 
devised  or  bequeathed  upon  death  to  any  individual — a 
tax  so  framed  as  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  owner 
of  one  of  these  enormous  fortunes  to  hand  on  more  than  a 
certain  amount  to  any  one  individual :  the  tax,  of  course, 
to  be  imposed  by  the  national  and  not  the  Stale  government. 
Such  taxation  should,  of  course,  be  aimed  merely  at  the 
inheritance  or  transmission  in  their  entirety  of  those  for¬ 
tunes  swollen  beyond  all  healthy  limits. 

The  President  referred  to  enormous  fortunes  “gained 
in  evil  fashion  by  keeping  just  within  the  limits  of 
mere  law-honesty.”  There  is  no  reason  why  any  in¬ 
telligent  man  should  be  surprised  at  such  a  statement. 
The  President  is  quick  to  read  the  desires  of  the  people, 
and  surely  any  man  who  has  talked  even  with  his 
neighbors  knows  that  the  President  has  simply  given 


expression  to  what  millions  are  saying.  The  people 
of  America  are  seeing  the  second  and  third  generation 
of  millionaires,  and,  to  put  it  plainly,  they  do  not  like 
the  breed !  There  is  danger  to  the  public  when  these 
vast  fortunes  are  handed  down  to  idle,  irresponsible 
and  pleasure-loving  men  and  women  who  know  nothing 
of  labor  or  common  rights.  Everybody  with  ordinary 
sense  knows  that  this  is  so,  and  it  is  in  no  way  sur¬ 
prising  that  a  shrewd  man  like  President  Roosevelt 
should  give  expression  to  popular  thought.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising,  however,  that  he  should  stop  short  of  the  true 
remedy,  when  that  is  also  commonly  discussed.  This 
taxation  of  such  fortunes  or  a  division  of  them  will  not 
cure  the  evil  so  long  as  they  are  made  by  unfair  means. 
If  charity  will  not  compensate  for  misconduct  in  mak¬ 
ing  these  fortunes,  neither  will  taxation  give  relief  so 
long  as  the  special  privileges  which  make  these  for¬ 
tunes  possible  are  left.  Trace  most  of  these  fortunes 
down  and  you  will  find  that  they  have  sprung  from 
some  privilege  granted  by  a  useless  tariff  or  unfair 
public  franchise.  Cut  these  off  or  make  them  fair  to 
the  public,  and  the  evil  in  the  fortune  will  be  wiped 
out,  and  the  public  will  receive  its  share  without  taxa¬ 
tion.  It  appears  that  the  President’s  proposed  remedy 
is  not  new,  for  taxes  somewhat  of  this  nature  are  en¬ 
forced  in  England  and  other  European  countries.  They 
are  not,  as  we  understand,  successful  in  destroying  the 
menace  of  the  evil  and  idle  rich,  and  nothing  will 
destroy  that  except  the  killing  off  of  unfair  public 
privilege. 

The  reports  from  farmers  who  have  tried  city  help 
from  the  missions  or  benevolent  institutions  are  not 
encouraging.  Others  which  are  still  unprinted  are  even 
less  so.  We  do  not  want  any  one-sided  discussion — 
we  want  the  facts  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers.  The 
failures  are  most  likely  to  be  reported.  It  is  a  part  of 
human  nature  to  resent  an  evil,  or  what  we  consider 
an  imposition.  There  is  no  question  but  that  people 
have  taken  these  city  workers  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
help  them.  It  was  not  entirely  a  business  arrangement, 
and  when  these  men  went  back  to  their  old  level  the 
farmers  who  hoped  to  aid  them  were  disappointed  and 
disgusted.  So  we  were  very  sure  to  hear  of  the  fail¬ 
ures — but  are  there  no  good  reports?  Has  no  one 
found  a  city  helper  who  has  proved  true?  Has  any 
farmer  saved  one  of  them  and  made  a  good  citizen  out 
of  him?  That  is  what  we  want  to  know.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  a  man  who  takes  one  of  these  strays 
expecting  him  to  equal  a  trained  farm  laborer  is  quite 
sure  to  be  disappointed.  Rut  what  is  there  in  the 
theory  that  the  farm  can  heal  the  wounds  made  by 
the  city? 

BREVITIES. 

It’s  great  to  see  the  Alfalfa  grow. 

The  Russian  tariff  on  American  fruits  is  2.54  per  100 
pounds. 

Society  could  get  along  without  you — but  how  about  your 
relations  to  society? 

How  can  we  bring  down  the  present  high  price  of  wheat 
bran?  By  growing  and  feeding  Alfalfa. 

The  man  who  introduced  a  bill  in  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature  prohibiting  the  sale  of  toy  pistols  deserves  a  medal. 

A  Maine  law  prohibits  the  use  of  a  label  on  canned  goods 
which  states  that  they  were  packed  in  Maine  when  they 
were  not. 

One  of  our  readers  seems  ready  to  wager  that  no  man  ever 
lost  $5  worth  of  fruit  destroyed  by  birds.  There’s  a  chance 
for  some  one  who  will  state  such  losses. 

Butter  containing  over  1G  per  cent  of  water  is  “adulter¬ 
ated”  In  the  eye  of  the  law.  The  Government  will  now 
prosecute  dealers  who  handle  this  watery  butter. 

According  to  importers  of  animals,  elephants  are  rapidly 
advancing  in  price,  and  it  would  be  wise  for  intending  pur¬ 
chasers  to  lay  in  a  stock  before  the  price  climbs  above  its 
present  rate  of  $280  a'  vertical  foot. 

Some  years  ago  we  printed  a  little  verse  beginning,  “The 
day  that  pieplant  gives  first  mess  our  folks  feel  better,  I 
confess !”  It  is  now  appearing  in  various  papers  as  original. 
As  we  never  received  any  cash  for  the  verse  it  would  seem 
as  If  we  ought  to  have  credit. 

Horsemen  say  that  good  horses  are  now  scarce,  and 
will  remain  so  for  some  time.  This  is  a  result  of  the  fear 
that  automobiles  would  displace  them,  which  lessened  inter¬ 
est  in  breeding  two?  or  three  years  ago.  Good  animals  of 
the  city  delivery  and  carriage  type  are  excellent  property. 

Prof.  W.  ,T.  Spillman  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington.  D.  C..  wishes  to  correspond  with  farmers 
who  keep  records  of  dates  of  planting  and  harvesting. 
Strange  to  say,  few  farmers  seem  to  keep  accurate  records 
of  such  useful  things.  Those  who  do  will  help  by  writing 
to  Prof.  Spillman. 

To  show  how  our  10-cent  subscriptions  work  out.  we  give 
the  following  note  from  Iowa:  “We  represent  one  of  the  10- 
cent  subscribers.  I  admonished  the  old  subscriber  to  give 
us  10  cents  worth  of  chewing  gum,  for  when  that  was 
chewed  up  it  would  be  the  end.  but  as  it  is  I  have  to  hunt 
up  a  dollar  annually.  T  think  it  a  dollar  well  invested.” 
Mental  “chewing  gum”  is  good. 

The  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  has  decided  to  eliminate  the  free  seed  distribution 
provision  from  this  year’s  Agricultural  Appropriation  hill. 
The  New  York  Tribune  says  that  this  action  may  not  make 
only  one  rare  and  valuable  plant  bloom  where  half  a  hun¬ 
dred  bloomed  before,  but  it  will  deprive  many  American 
poultry  yards  of  a  valued  source  of  provender. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — The  power  house  of  the  Venango  Power  and 
Traction  Co.,  Oil  City,  I*a.,  was  burned  April  23;  loss 
$350,000.  Street  car  traffic  will  be  blocked  for  three  weeks. 

.  .  .  An  explosion  in  a  mine  belonging  to  the  Colorado 

Iron  and  Fuel  Co.,  near  Trinidad,  Col.,  April  23,  caused 
the  death  of  22  men.  .  .  .  April  24  Maine  was  under 

from  eight  to  10  inches  of  snow,  with  the  thermometer 
generally  at  the  freezing  point.  There  was  a  heavy  fall  all 
day,  beginning  about  midnight.  The  storm  was  particularly 
severe  in  central  Maine,  where  a  foot  of  snow  was  reported. 
Telephone  and  telegraph,  circuits  were  interrupted  most  of 
the  day.  There  was  no  wire  communication  between  Port¬ 
land  and  Bangor,  except  by  way  of  St.  John,  N.  B. 

TIIE  CALIFORNIA.  EARTHQUAKE. — .Earthquake  and 
fire  April  18  laid  nearly  half  of  San  Francisco  in  ruins. 
The  sweep  of  the  earthquake  was  wide,  deaths  and  large 
property  losses  marking  its  track  in  several  cities  to  the 
north  of  San  Francisco.  Shocks  were  felt  in  the  Far  West, 
New  York  State  and  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  at  the  same 
time  San  Francisco  quaked  a  shock  was  felt  in  Austria. 
Scarcely  had  the  earth  ceased  to  shake  when  fires  broke 
out  simultaneously  in  many  places.  The  Fire  Department 
promptly  responded  to  the  first  calls  for  aid,  but  it  was 
found  that  the  water  mains  had  been  rendered  useless  by 
the  underground  movement.  Then  dynamite  was  resorted 
to,  and  the  sound  of  frequent  explosions  added  to  the  terror 
of  the  people.  All  efforts  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  fire, 
however,  proved  futile,  and  it  extended  over  about  two-thirds 
of  the  city.  The  financial  loss  is  put  at  $300,000,000 ; 
insurance  $175,000,000.  With  over  200.000  homeless  people 
to  care  for,  limited  food  supply,  and  very  little  water,  the 
military  in  charge  had  to  face  a  very  serious  situation. 
The  city  was  at  once  put  under  military  law,  looters  or 
disorderly  persons  shot  by  the  soldiers,  and  private  supplies 
of  necessaries  distributed  among  the  people.  It  was  in¬ 
evitable,  under  the  circumstances,  that  many  should  fall 
sick  from  diseases  brought  on  by  exposure.'  The  troops 
sent  all  such  to  the  hospitals  of  the  Presidio.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  an  epidemic  of  any  kind  is  threatened. 
The  cases  were  of  pneumonia,  acute  rheumatism,  measles 
and  the  like.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the 
physicians’  convention  was  just  over  when  the  earthquake 
came,  and  that  most  of  the  delegates  had  remained  in  the 
city.  The  medical  department  at  the  Presidio,  systematic¬ 
ally  appropriated  the  stocks  of  drug  stores  as  they  were 
threatened  by  the  tlames,  and  the  medical  supply  department 
at  the  Presidio  is  well  stocked.  Congress  appropriated 
$2,500,000  for  relief,  and  private  benevolence  throughout 
the  country  quickly  provided  $13,000,000.  The  number  of 
dead  will  remain  unknown  ;  within  the  first  five  days  277 
bodies  were  buried  or  cremated  by  the  military  authorities. 
Coroner  Walsh  reports  that  his  department  has  cared  for 
350  bodies.  These  are  probably  independent  figures ;  added 
together,  with  a  little  further  addition  for  bodies  privately 
buried  or  cremated  without  notification  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  the  list  reaches  nearly  700.  One  report  is  that  the 
Coroner’s  office  places  the  dead  at  1,000.  There  must  be 
a  great  many  more  in  the  ruins.  The  refugees  camped  In 
the  parks  and  squares,  suffering  great  distress  for  many 
days,  all  means  of  getting  away  being  greatly  disturbed. 
When  the  criminal  element  becomes  bolder  more  crime  is 
bound  to  come.  Disease,  unless  it  takes  some  virulent  form, 
will  probably  be  controlled.  Sanitary  arrangements  are 
pretty  good.  The  .soldiers  went  from  house  to  house  finding 
how  much  room  there  is  to  spare  and  assigning  the  weaker 
and  more  delicate.  Not  even  the  stateliest  mansion  on 
Pacific  Heights  escapes  this.  The  Red  Cross  is  directing 
this  work.  The  burned  district  ran  back  from  the  ferry 
about  three  miles,  but  the  widest  sweep  was  six  miles.  Only 
residences  are  left.  The  whole  thing,  past  and  present,  is  too 
great  to  be  grasped.  Even  the  survivors  cannot  realize  now 
what  they  have  been  through.  According  to  Professor  E.  S. 
Holden’s  catalogue  of  California  earthquakes,  covering  the 
years  between  1769  and  1896,  there  have  been  ten  quakes 
during  the  nineteenth  century  which  could  fairly  be  called 
serious.  As  for  lighter  quakes,  there  were  during  the 
thirty-six  years  between  1S50  and  1886  254  separate  dis¬ 
turbances  in  San  Francisco  alone  and  514  in  the  whole 
State  of  California.  The  Pacific  Const  has  been  so  fre¬ 
quently  visited  by  earthquakes  that  it  was  deemed  unwise, 
until  a  few  years  ago,  to  erect  tali  buildings  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.  It  was  only  with  the  advent  of  modern  steel  con¬ 
struction,  which  was  believed  to  render  tall  buildings  safe 
from  the  earth’s  tremors,  that  skyscrapers  made  their 
appearance  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Many  smaller  towns 
suffered,  as  follows:  Palo  Alto — Leland  Stanford.  .Tr.,  Uni¬ 
versity  is  practically  destroyed.  Several  lost.  San  Jos£ — 
Many  buildings  wrecked ;  sixty-five  killed.  Agnews  Insane 
Asylum  wrecked  and  subsequently  burned :  275  Inmates 
killed ;  others  roaming  around  country.  Salinas — Spreckels 
sugar  factory  destroyed.  Loss.  $1,500,000;  high  school 
building,  Elks’  Hall.  Masonic  Temple,  armory.  City  Hall, 
K.  of  P.  building.  Odd  Fellows  building,  gone.  Napa — Many 
buildings  shattered :  property  loss,  $300,000.  Hollister— 
Grangers  union  warehouse  destroyed.  Vallejo — Some  damage 
to  property.  Sacramento — Buildings  were  rocked  like  cradles; 
post  office  and  brick  buildings  damaged.  Redwood — Court 
House  and  other  buildings  collapsed.  Suisun — Mile  and  a 
half  of  railroad  track  sunk  three  to  six  feet;  loaded  pas¬ 
senger  train  nearly  engulfed.  Santa  Rosa— -Court  House 
demolished  and  100  persons  killed ;  city  in  ruins.  Loss, 
$1,000,000.  Watsonville — Moreland  Academy  destroyed  by 
tire;  several  buildings  collapsed.  Monterey — -Chimney  fell 
through  roof  of  Delmonte  Hotel,  killing  a  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  and  hotel  employee.  Eight  lives  lost.  Stockton — 
Sante  Fe  bridge  over  the  San  Joaquin  River  settled  several 
inches.  Santa  Cruz— Twelve  buildings  destroyed ;  conflicting 
reports  as  to  loss  of  life.  Gilroy — Heavy!  damage.  Berkeley 
— Five  lives  lost. 

ADMINISTRATION.— John  A.  Drake,  of  New  York,  an 
officer  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  testified  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Inter-oceanic  Canals  April  24  that  the 
year  before  the  railroad  was  sold  to  the  United  States  divi¬ 
dends  were  paid  by  it  aggregating  $100,000  more  than  the 
total  receipts  of  the  company  for  the  year.  Senator  Mor¬ 
gan,  commenting  upon  this  testimony,  declared  it  was  rather 
startling,  and  asked  Mr.  Drake  to  bring  the  books  of  the 
Panama  Railroad  Company  before  the  committee  for  investi¬ 
gation.  .  .  If  Congress  puts  into  the  form  of  law  a  rec¬ 

ommendation  made  to  it  April  24  by  Postmaster-General 
Cortelyou  a  new  postal  note  will  be  created  in  denominations 
running  from  one  cent  to  $2.50.  This  plan  is  an  amplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  money  order  system,  and  the  proposed  postal 
note  is  suggested  as  a  convenient  means  of  transmitting 
small  sums  of  money  through  the  mails.  It  is  proposed 
that  special  postal  notes  of  the  denominations  of  one.  two. 
three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight  and  nine  cents  lie  sold  at 
their  face  value  without  a  fee.  The  regular  postal  notes 
would  be  10,  20,  25.  30,  40.  50,  60,  70.  75,  80  and  90  cents. 
$1,  $1.50  $2  and  $2.50.  A  fee  of  one  cent  would  be  charged 
for  notes  from  10  to  40  cents,  and  two  cents  for  notes  from 
50  cents  to  $2.50.  To  the  notes  of  larger  denominations 
would  be  attached  a  receipt  form  to  be  retained  by  the 
purchaser.  An  appropriation  of  $150,000  is  asked  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  act  into  effect  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1907. _ 


DADE  COUNTY  FAIR. 

The  Dade  Co.,  Fla.,  fair  has  been  closed  and  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  ever  held.  This  fair  is  unique.  It 
is  the  only  one  in  the  United  States  that  can  produce  such 
an  exhibit  during  the  Winter  months.  Every  tender  vege¬ 
table  that  can  be  grown  in  the  North  during  July  and  August 
is  produced  here  during  the  Winter  months,  and  exhibited 
in  profusion  at  the  annual  fair.  The  exhibit  of  potatoes 
was  especially  fine,  mostly  of  red  Bliss  Triumph,  although 
many  other  varieties  were  shown,  all  large  and  fine,  and  were 
selling  in  the  local  market  at  $6  per  barrel.  One  novel  fea¬ 
ture  was  a  dish  of  cooked  notatoes,  with  the  skins  burst 
open,  showing  their  mealy,  floury  quality.  The  exhibit  of 
tomatoes,  ripe,  partly  ripe  and  green,  wrapped  for  shipment, 
was  large  and  fine.  Peppers,  crated  for  shipment,  were  in 
abundance.  Green  peas,  beans,  sweet  potatoes  and  egg  plants 
were  especially  fine,  and  the  whole  cabbage  familv.  including 
cauliflower,  was  exhibited.  The  poultry  and  ladies’  depart¬ 
ments  may  be  passed  over,  as  they  were  like  similar  depart¬ 
ments  at  northern  fairs.  But  the  exhibit  of  semi-tropical 
fruits  would  be  hard  to  equal.  Grape  fruit,  oranges,  tanger¬ 
ines  lemons,  limes,  citron,  kumquats.  strawberries,  pine¬ 
apples,  loquats,  guavas,  cocoanuts,  bananas  and  Surinam 
cherries  were  all  displayed.  The  strictly  tropical  fruits,  such 


as  custard  apples,  sour  sops,  star  apples,  rose  apples,  sapodil- 
los,  cerimans  and  maumee  apples  were  also  shown.  Mangoes, 
avocadoes  and  many  others  which  ripen  in  Summer  were 
shown  only  in  jars.  The  most  extensive  and  magnificent  ex¬ 
hibit  was  of  grape  fruit  or  pomelos,  which  are  destined  to 
become  the  great  commercial  staple  of  this  section.  Here 
it  is  never  injured  by  cold,  it  is  more  vigorous  and  produc¬ 
tive  than  the  orange  and  brings  more  money  and  costs  less 
to  gather  and  pack.  It  is  being  planted  here  in  blocks  of 
from  five  to  100  acres  each.  It  is  now  going  forward  in 
carload  lots,  but  in  a  few  years  it  will  move  in  trainloads. 

The  Advance  loquat  was  shown  this  year  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  four  times  the  size  of  the  ordinary  seedling,  and  of 
better  quality.  It  ships  well  and  must  eventually  be  a  prime 
favorite  in  the  northern  markets,  which  are  bare  of  fresh 
fruit  during  March.  Most  fruits  bloom  in  the  Spring  and 
ripen  in  the  Fall,  but  the  loquat  reverses  this  order  and 
blooms  in  the  Fall  and  ripens  in  the  Spring.  The  Monstera 
or  ceriman  is  another  delicious  fruit  which  has  a  bloom  like 
a  calia  lily,  and  its  fruit  resembles  an  ear  of  corn.  It  is 
too  tender' for  shipment  and  must  be  eaten  where  produced. 
Another  very  interesting  section  of  this  fair  was  the  exten¬ 
sive  exhibit*  of  jellies,  marmalades  and  preserves  of  the 
tropical  and  semi-tropical  fruits.  One  exhibitor  showed 
117  varieties  of  these  products.  The  canning  of  pineapples 
ripened  in  the  field  is  an  extensive  business  here ;  and  the 
product  is  much  superior  to  the  pines  that  are  picked  green, 
shipped  north  and  canned  there.  This  difference  was  strik¬ 
ingly  shown  at  the  fair  by  open  cans  of  fruit,  some  from  a 
northern  cannery  and  some  from  a  local  one ;  all  were  in¬ 
vited  to  try  each  kind,  and  the  difference  was  very  marked. 
When  it  is  considered  that  nine  years  ago  the  section  where 
this  fair  is  held  was  a  tropical  jungle  and  wilderness  the 
result  will  be  considered  remarkable.  chart.es  parky. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Monstera  above  referred  to  (M.  deliciosa, 
properly  Philodendron  pertusuml  is  a  tropical  member  of 
the  Arum  family,  to  which  the  calla  belongs.  It  is  climbing 
or  sprawly  in  its  habit,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  large  con¬ 
servatories.  It  has  huge,  leathery,  perforated  leaves,  and 
the  stems  emit  long,  aerial  roots,  giving,  a  most  grotesque 
appearance.  A  famous  old  specimen  of  this  plant  is  in  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Hall,  Fairmount  Pijrk,  Philadelphia.  The  fruit, 
which  is  six  to  eight  inches  long,  looks  rather  like  a  green 
pine  cone,  the  rind  being  composed  of  hexagonal  plates.  It 
has  juicy  flesh,  somewhat  like  pineapple  in  flavor,  but  when 
overripe  a  chemical  change  occurs  which  makes  it  taste  like 
pins  and  needles — hence  it  would  not  be  desirable  for  ship¬ 
ment,  as  it  deteriorates  rapidly. 


CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS. 

The  letter  recently  published  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  regard 
to  Illinois  mud  and  parcels  post  is  liable  to  make  an  east¬ 
ern  man  think  the  State  of  Illinois  a  mud  swamp.  I  do 
not  wish  to  intimate  that,  this  man  did  not  write  the  truth 
in  regard  to  his  section,  but  some  might  suppose  it  to  apply 
to  the  entire  State.  Here  in  “Egypt,”  as  the  south  part  of 
the  State  is  called,  we  have  a  high  rolling  or  hilly  country, 
a  deep  red  clay  soil,  the  ideal  fruit  soil,  and  a  natural 
clover  and  Blue-grass  country.  It  Is  the  garden  spot  of 
the  State,  and  second  to  no  section  east  of  the  Rocky  moun¬ 
tains  as  a  producer  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  farm  crops. 
Our  Winters  are  comparatively  mild,  the  evergreen  Mag¬ 
nolia  and  other  trees  of  southern  origin  being  hardy  here. 
It  is  true  that  our  roads  get  muddy  at  times,  as  they  will 
in  any  country  where  dirt  roads  are  used,  and  it  rains  or 
freezes.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  where  the  soil  is  too 
sandy  to  make  mud,  as  is  some  parts  of  Florida,  where 
the  roads  are  firmer  during  a  heavy  rain  than  at  any  other 
time.  Our  present  mail  carrier  will  soon  finish  his  third 
year,  and  I  cannot  recall  a  single  trip  missed,  and  he  does 
hot  have  to  walk  either.  The  opposition  to  Hie  parcels  post 
does  not  come  from  the  farmers,  but  from  the  express  com¬ 
panies  and  the  country  merchants.  The  latter  are  strongly 
opposed  to  it,  as  they  also  are  to  the  large  mail  order 
houses.  Any  farmer  who  makes  a  business  of  ordering  his 
supplies  from  the  large  mail  order  houses  of  Chicago  is 
liable  to  lose  his  popularity  with  the  home  merchants. 

Fmit  prospects  in  this  locality  are  good  so  far  as  buds 
and  flowers  are  concerned.  Budded  peaches  only  a  partial 
crop,  but  seedling  or  natural  trees  are  full.  I  never  saw 
apples,  pears,  plums  or  cherries  so  loaded  with  buds  :  straw¬ 
berries  and  other  small  fruits  also  promise  well.  We  have 
no  scale  in  this  section  as  yet,  but  I  expect  it  before  long. 
The  fruit  growers  and  farmers  persist  in  ordering  trees  from 
nurseries  in  infected  districts  in  the  East.  To  be  sure 
these  nurseries  furnish  certificates  of  inspection,  but  I  place 
little  dependence  on  them,  as  I  know'  that  the  nurseries  are 
directly  responsible  for  the  spread  of  the  scale.  The  truck¬ 
ing  industry  has  reached  enormous  proportions  in  this  coun¬ 
ty  (Union)  end  thousands  of  acres  of  tomatoes,  melons, 
cucumbers,  etc.,  are  grown.  It  is  also  one  of  the  greatest 
strawberry  sections  of  the  West.  M.  l.  b. 

Dongola,  Ill.  _ _ _ 

OPPOSES  CHINESE  CHEAP  LABOR. 

Many  of  your  correspondents  seem  to  welcome  the  idea 
of  letting  down  the  bars  to  wholesale  Chinese  immigration. 
Possibly  it  is  better  to  endure  the  evils  that  we  have 
rather  than  flv  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.  We  have 
the  negro  problem,  and  may  soon  have  the  Italian  and  Slav 
problem.  There  are  nearly  a  million  immigrants,  all  white, 
being  admitted  to  the  Land  of  the  Flee  yearly  according 
to  late  estimates.  They  are  largely  of  races  that  will  be 
difficult  to  assimilate  with  the  American  race.  If  with  tips 
great  influx  of  Poles,  Russians,  Italians,  etc.,  we  cannot  ob¬ 
tain  suitable  farm  labor,  certainly  the  Chinese  laboring 
man  mav  not  be  suitable.  However  patient,  toiling  and 
industrious  the  Chinaman  may  be,  the  yellow  and  white 
races  do  not  thrive  in  the  same  place.  Witness  the  deplor¬ 
able  situation  in  South  Africa,  where  bands  of  roaming 
Chinese  coolies  have  committed  unspeakable  offenses  against 
life,  morals  and  property.  There  is  no  need  to  invite  sim¬ 
ilar  conditions  in  this  country.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
Chinamen  no  doubt,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  and  we 
would  be  sure  to  import  all  kinds.  The  Chinese  merchant 
has  a  good  reputation  for  honesty,  and  is  supposed  to  he 
the  sharpest  trader  that  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world  Wherever  thev  engage  in  trade  they  drive  the  white 
man  out  of  business  if  allow-ed  to  compete  on  equal  terms. 
The  lower  class  of  Chinamen  can  live  on  nearly  nothing  a 
day,  drive  the  white  man  awav  by  working  20  hours  per  day, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  the  Chinese  were  admitted  with¬ 
out  restriction  they  would  flood  the  country,  monopolize 
many  kinds*  of  business,  cause  the  serious  problems  of 
race  mixture,  call  it  miscegenation  if  yon  wish  t  and  where 
thev  might  start  as  servants  they  would  inevitably  end  as 
masters.  It  is  painful  to  admit  that  another  race,  by 
working  harder,  living  cheaper,  and  being  sharper  can  beat 
the  white  man,  but  this  is  generally  conceded  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese.  The  lack  of  transportation,  decentralized  govern¬ 
ment,  over-competition  and  absolute  unsanitary  conditions 
have  held  down  the  Chinaman  at  home,  but  he  is  sure  to 
shake  off  the  fetters  of  custom  and  ignorance,  and  make 
his  nation  powerful  some  day.  Space  forbids  touching  on 
the  moral  side,  the  great  mental  differences,  the  absolute 
disinclination  to  take  part  in  or  even  consider  American 
institutions.  It  may  be  Christian  to  welcome  all  races  of 
the  world,  but  it  is  certainly  suicidal  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  and  to  American  institutions.  e.  m. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

OPPORTUNITIES  AT  MIAMI,  FLORIDA. 

There  are  openings  here  for  several  to  engage  in  chicken 
farming.  A  chicken  famine  exists,  and  the  coops  of  the 
dealers"  stand  empty  most  of  the  time.  Some  poultry  is 
brought  here  from  a  distance,  some  coming  all  the  way 
from  Tennessee.  The  cost  of  getting  them  here  averages 
nearly  20  cents  each,  so  that  (he  selling  price  is  necessarily 
high.'  but  the  prevalent  chicken-dinner  habit  demands 
chicken  at  any  price.  The  threat  that  we  will  pull  out  our 
chicken  teeth,  does  not  make  chickens  any  cheaper.  The 
people  want  to  buy  them  alive.  Canned,  dressed  or  cold- 
storage  chickens  would  not  be  used.  Miami  is  jammed 
full  of  tourists  and  Winter  residents,  all  of  whom  are  vig¬ 
orously  calling  for  chicken.  Freshly  laid  eggs  bring  30 
to  40  cents  per  dozen  the  year  round.  While  getting 
started,  the  chicken  farmer  could  grow  tomatoes  for  im¬ 
mediate  returns,  and  set  out  a  grape-fruit  grove  and  some 
Avocado  pears.  The  pomelo,  or  grape  fruit,  with  proper 
attention  succeeds  here  admirably  and  yields  large  and 
quick  returns.  The  supply  will  never  equal  the  demand. 


On  this  rock  land  the  Avocado  luxuriates  and  is  astonish¬ 
ingly  fruitful.  The  fruit  is  but  little  known  at  the  North. 
It  is  usually  necessary  to  acquire  the  liking  for  it,  but 
when  once  acquired,  nothing  else  can  satisfy  the  desire. 
It  contains  about  12  per  cent  of  oil  and  has  a  peculiar 
nutty  flavor :  a  boy  14  years  old  told  me  he  often  made 
his  entire  breakfast  from  one  pear  which,  by  the  way,  is 
not  a  pear  at  all — -the  tree  being  known  botanically  as 
Persea  gratissima,  the  fruit  somewhat  resembling  a  large 
pear  in  shape.  It  has  been  successfully  marketed  in  small 
lots,  bringing  large  prices.  The  lime  is  used  as  a  hedge 
and  furnishes  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  passage  of 
man  or  beast.  ’Iffie  limes  sell  readily,  netting  about  $5  per 
barrel.  In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  no  man  should  think 
of  coming  here  without  some  capital,  and  what  is  even 
more  important*  an  ample  stock  of  resolution  and  endur¬ 
ance,  popularly  known  as  “backbone.” 

The  fish  industry  of  Miami  is  worthy  of  special  note. 
Spanish  mackerel  and  the  King  fish  or  King  mackerel 
are  caught  in  great  numbers  and  shipped  to  New  York  and 
other  points.  This  season  60  carloads  iced  have  beeen 
shipped  by  fast  freight  and  about  3.000  barrels  by  express, 
the  express  charges  to  New  York  being  T^.75  per  barrel. 
Pleasure  parties  are  going  out  daily  for  King  fish  or  Span¬ 
ish  mackerel  and  frequently  every  available  boat  is  char¬ 
tered  at  a  rental  of  $15  to  $20  the  boat,  going  out  at 
9  A.  M.  and  returning  to  the  dock  at  4  I>.  M.  More  boats 
could  find  profitable  employment.  There  are  several  large 
shipping  firms  that  buy  all  the  fish  offered.  j.  y.  peek. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

The  fruit  buds  are  all  right  up  to  this  time.  Teaches 
damaged  some,  but  enough  left  yet.  ciiakles  black. 

Mercfer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

m,Tlle  fruit  buds  of  plum  and  cherry  seem  to  be  all  right. 
The  peach  buds,  I  should  say,  would  run  from  10  to  25 
per  cent  live  buds,  and  some  young  trees,  three  and  four 
years  old,  strong,  thrifty  trees,  as  high  as  50  per  cent 
live  buds.  I  think  all  varieties  of  peach  in  our  orchards 
have  live  buds  enough  for  a  full  crop.  e.  b. 

Wilbraham,  Mass.  ( 

Farmers  are  hard  at  work  getting  their  land  ready  for 
bean  planting.  It  takes  much  work  to  get  it  fine  and  mel¬ 
low,  and  keep  it  so.  Lima  beans  will  be  planted  latter 
part  of  April  and  fore  part  of  May  for  main  crop.  Planting 
is  a  short  job,  as  it  is  done  witli  planters,  from  two  to  four 
rows  at  a  time.  Not  much  said  about  corn,  as  but  little  is 
grown  here.  Some  farmers  buy  their  corn  and  meal  at  the 
stores,  and  we  often  see  by  the  marks  on  the  bags  that 
some  of  them  came  all  the  way  from  Nebraska.  Apricots 
and  pears  will  be  a  short  crop ;  only  a  few  peaches.  Apples 
begin  to  bloom,  but  too  early  to  make  any  estimates  on  the 
crop.  Hay  and  grain  still  promise  well.  March  gave 
us  plenty  of  rain;  very  little  so  far  for  April.  After  May 
10  we  do  not  expect  much,  if  any,  before  October  1  so  our 
Summer  crops  are  mostly  grown  without  rain  or  irrigation 
except  small  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  o  n  c 

Carpinteria,  Cal. 


i  ' ,  "cvw.wu  uavc  u™  jLamj  wen  me  past 
\v inter,  feed  has  been  high  in  price,  and  there  has  been 
a  large  quantity  used ;  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  hay 
those  who  have  silage  are  coming  out  better  than  those 
who  depend  on  hay,  as  the  hay  crop  was  short  last  year 
Cows  are  selling  for  good  prices,  from  $40  to  $60.  Dairies 
sold  by  auction  owned  in  the  countv  averaged  about  $50* 
choice  young  cows  with  calf  by  side  from  $50  to  $90  There 
have  been  plenty  for  sale,  as  they  are  bought  in  from 
other  States  whenever  they  command  a  good  price.  Milk 
has  been  in  good  demand,  and  the  Bordens  are  paying 
five  cents  a  hundred  pounds  for  two  months  more  than 
last  year’s  prices ;  the  other  stations  are  doing  better,  pav¬ 
ing  for  eight  months  the  Excliango  price,  one-quarter  cent 
off  four  months;  the  month  of  April  so  far  has  been  very 
fine,  wet  and  warm,  and  grass  and  Winter  grain  are  get¬ 
ting  a  good  start.  M.  N.  c 

Monroe,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

H.  Bailey  &  Co.,  415  Broadway,  New  York,  offer  our 
women  readers  an  opportunity  to  buy  sewing  cotton 
by  mail  cheaper  than  it  can  be  bought  in  stores.  The  qual¬ 
ity  is  guaranteed  to  he  the  best. 

No  farmer’s  library  on  increasing  fertility  and  the 
proper  use  of  fertilizers  is  complete  without  the  excellent 
book  on  manuring,  published  by  the  J.  S.  Kemp  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  or  Newark  Valley.  N.  Y.  It 
is  not  only  a  high-grade  catalogue,  but  contains  articles  on 
fertility  and  manure  spreading  in  general.  Valuable  to 
every  soil-tiller  whether  he  buys  a  manure  spreader  or  not. 
The  book  is  free. 

Filling  rush  ordersi  for  eggs  to  hatch  is  a  specialty  with 
Walter  Sherman,  25  Boulevard,  Newport.  It.  I.  lie  has 
choice  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  Light  Brahmas. 

Ax  the  Spring  election  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  William 
Thompson,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Stove  Co.,  with  whose  business  many  of  our  readers 
are  familiar,  was  elected  Mayor  by  an  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority,  on  a  platform  calling  for  “a  square  deal,  equal  rights 
to  all  and  special  privileges  to  none.”  Kalamazoo  is  to  be 
congratulated — not  only  that  the  city  has  by  a  turn  of  po¬ 
litical  fortunes  secured  a  mayor  of  unusual  character  and 
ability  but  also  on  the  fact  that  its  citizens  have  had  the 
breadth  of  vision  and  broadness  of  mind  to  choose  such  a 
man  when  the  opportunity  offered. 

After  a  Winter  of  inactivity,  the  horse  is  jammed  into 
heavy  Spring  work  with  the  consequence  that  he  acquires  a 
collection  of  saddle  galls,  collar  galls  or  sore  shoulders. 
Without  interfering  with  the  work  or  laying  the  horse  up 
for  repairs,  he  can  be  cured  by  the  use  of  Bickmore’s  Gall 
Cure  while  he  works.  This  is  an  old  guaranteed  remedy 
that  has  been  on  the  market  for  years,  and  is  useful  for 
chaps,  bruises,  speed  cracks,  wire  cuts  or  cracked  cows’ 
teats.  A  sample  of  this  unequaled  remedy  can  be  had  for 
10  cents  (to  pay  the  postage)  by  addressing  the  Biekmore 
Gall  Cure  Company,  Old  Town,  Maine.  An  illustrated  book 
is  sent  free  with  the  sample. 

Mr,  Frederick  Anoell.  Bayville.  Long  Island.  N.  Y., 
writes  under  date  of  February  5,  1906  :  “I  must  say  I  have 
never  used  or  seen  anything  to  equal  Absorbine  in  my  ex¬ 
perience.  It  has  proved  all  you  represent  it  to  be.  I’ve 
used  it  on  capped  hock,  bruised  knee,  wind  puffs  and  thick 
necks.  I  always  use  it  after  the  horses  come  out  of  the 
ring.  I  spray  them  all  over,  and  that  seems  to  cool  them 
off  and  freshen  them  up  ;  I  use  it  on  myself  after  a  bath  and 
think  it  is  a  real  luxury ;  after  shaving,  diluted  with  witch 
hazel,  it  is  very  nice — also  on  my  hair.”  Absorbine  can  be 
procured  from  your  druggist,  or  will  ho  sent  express  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  $2  by  W.  F.  Young,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Monmouth 
St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

“Shoo-Fly,”  a  compound  that  kills  every  fly  it  strikes 
and  keeps  the  rest  off  horses  and  cows,  is  the  discovery  of  a 
farmer,  and  has  been  on  the  market  for  21  years.  During 
all  that  time  nothing  else  has  been  found  that!  so  effectu¬ 
ally  protects  stock  from  flies  and  insect  pests.  Shoo-Fly 
was  the  discovery  of  T.  C.  Murphy,  and  the  idea  of  it  de¬ 
veloped  with  him  when  working  on  his  farm.  The  flies  an¬ 
noyed  his  horses  so  much  that  they  would  not  properly  per¬ 
form  their  work ;  his  cows  also  gave  Jess  milk  in  conse¬ 
quence.  Shoo-Fly  protects  all  domestic  animals  from  the 
flv  pests,  and  is  especially  valuable  for  dairymen.  For 
full  particulars  address  Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  1018  Fairmount 
Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Farmers  who  are  buying  ready  roofings  on  the  strength 
of  the  appearance  of  a  sample  often  overlook  the  impor¬ 
tant  feature  of  the  density  of  materials.  Amatite  could, 
no  doubt,  have  been  made  twice  as  thick  without  using 
anv  more  material  to  the  square  foot,  but  it  would  then 
be  more  porous  and  more  open  to  the  penetration  of  air  and 
water.  Instead  of  that.  Amatite  is  pressed  under  great 
rollers  till  it  is  as  tough  and  dense  as  it  can  he  made.  The 
weight  per  roll  tells  the  story.  Investigate  this  before  you 
buy  Full  information  and  sample  will  be  sent  in  reply  to 
a  postal  addressed  to  I  he  nearest  office  of  the  Barrett  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company.  New  York.  Chicago.  Cleveland.  Alle¬ 
gheny.  Kansas  City.  St.  Louis.  Minneapolis,  Philadelphia, 
New  Orleans,  Boston  and  Cincinnati. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  LADIES  OF  ST.  JAMES'S. 

The  ladies  of  St.  James’s 
Go  swinging  to  the  play ; 

Their  footmen  run  before  them, 

With  a  “Stand  by !  Clear  the  way !” 

But  Phyllida,  my  Phyllida ! 

She  takes  her  buckled  shoon, 

When  we  go  0”t  a-courting 
Beneath  the  harvest  moon. 

The  ladies  of  St.  James’s 
Wear  satin  on  their  hacks ; 

They  sit  all  night  at:  Ombre, 

With  candles  all  of  wax; 

But  Phyllida,  my  Phyllida ! 

She  dons  her  russet  gown, 

And  runs  to  gather  May  dew 
Before  the  world  is  down. 

The  ladies  of  St.  James’s 
They  are  so  fine  and  fair. 

You’d  think  a  box  of  essences 
Was  broken  in  the  air ; 

But  Phyllida,  my  Phyllida ! 

The  breath  of  heath  and  furze, 

When  breezes  blow  at  morning, 

Is  not  so  fresh  as  hers. 

The  ladies  of  St.  James’s 

They're  painted  to  the  eyes; 

Their  white  it  stays  forever, 

Their  red  it  never  dies ; 

But  Phyllida,  my  Phyllida  1 
Iler  color  comes  and  goes; 

It  trembles  to  a  lily. 

It  wavers  to  a  rose. 

The  ladies  of  St.  James’s 
You  scarce  can  understand 
The  half  of  all  their  speeches. 

Their  phrases  are  so  grand ; 

But  Phyllida,  my  Phyllida  1 
Her  shy  and  simple  words 
Are  clear,  as  after  rain-drops, 

The  music  of  the  birds. 

The  ladies  of  St.  James’s 

They  have  their  fits  and  freaks; 

They  smile  on  you — for  seconds ; 

They  frown  on  you  for  weeks ; 

But  Phyllida,  my  Phyllida  ! 

Come  either  storm  or  shine, 

From  Slirove-tide  unto  Slirovc-tide, 

Is  always  true — and  mine. 

My  Phyllida,  my  Phyllida ! 

I  care  not  though  they  heap 
The  hearts  of  ail  St.  James’s 
And  give  me  all  to  keep  ; 

I  care  not  whose  the  beauties 
Of  all  the  world  may  be, 

For  Phyllida — for  Phyllida 
Is  all  the  world  to  me ! 

— Austin  Dobson. 

* 

It  sounds  rather  far-fetched  to  talk  of 
the  toothbrush  as  a  preventive  of  pneu¬ 
monia,  but  since  neglected  teeth  make  a 
harboring  place  for  the  bacteria  of  dis¬ 
ease,  and  pneumonia  germs  are  often  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  mouth,  even  of  a  healthy  per¬ 
son,  it  is  very  evident  that  we  cannot  be 
too  careful  in  dental  cleanliness.  Til-kept 
teeth  used  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  dis¬ 
comfort.  or  a  detriment  to  personal  ap¬ 
pearance.  We  now  realize  that  they  en¬ 
danger  the  general  health.  Children  are 
never  too  young  to  be  taught  that  both 
good  health  and  personal  self-respect  de¬ 
mand  a  conscientious  use  of  the  tooth¬ 
brush. 

* 

Beef  au  gratin  is  a  recipe  given  by 
Table  Talk  as  an  excellent  way  to  warm 
up  cooked  beef.  Cut  into  very  thin  slices 
sufficient  cold  cooked  beef  to  serve  six 
persons.  Peel  two  large  Spanish  onions 
and  cut  in  the  thinnest  slices.  In  a  heavy 
granite  pan  melt  two  tablespoon fuls  of 
butter.  Add  the  onions  and  cook  over 
a  slow  fire,  shaking  gently  from  time 
to  time,  until  they  are  golden  brown. 
Sprinkle  into  the  butter  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  flour  and  cook  until  lightly  colored,  add 
gradually  one  pint  of  clear  beef  stock, 
stirring  at  first  very  briskly  that  the  flour 
may  not  lump.  Add  one  tablespoonful  of 
tomato  catsup  and  let  all  come  to  a  gentle 
simmer.  Have  ready  a  deep  baking  dish 
which  can  be  sent  to  the  table.  In  it 
place  alternate  layers  of  the  onions,  sauce 
and  beef.  Cover  with  a  half  cupful  of  fine 
stale  bread  crumbs  mixed  with  one  table- 
spoonful  of  melted  butter  and  brown  in  a 
quick  oven.  Serve  at  once. 

* 

Among  the  courses  of  instruction  given 
by  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  New  York  is  one  for  “trained 


attendants,”  as  they  are  called;  that  is  to 
say,  attendants  for  sick  or  feeble  persons 
where  a  trained  nurse  is  not  desired  or 
really  necessary.  Such  attendants  learn  to 
do  simple  cooking  for  the  feeble,  as  well 
as  assuming  their  general  care,  after  the 
manner  of  the  old-fashioned  nurse,  before 
hospital  training  came  into  vogue.  A 


6295  ''Pony"  Jacket,  32  to  40  bust. 


woman  who  takes  up  such  work  must  be 
healthy,  good-tempered,  tactful  and  adapt¬ 
able,  and  of  course  possess  honesty,  honor 
and  discretion.  The  course  of  instruction 
is  shorter  and  less  technical  than  that 
given  to  hospital  nurses,  though  it  secures 
competent  care  under  a  doctor’s  orders. 
Such  attendants  are  paid  from  $7  to  $15 
a  week  and  board,  and  we  are  told  that 
there  is  a  constant  demand  for  their  serv¬ 
ices.  A  friend  tells  us  that  a  good  many 
Canadian  girls  take  up  this  work,  and 
that  they  are  especially  suited  for  it  be¬ 
cause  of  good  health  and  domestic  train¬ 
ing,  qualifications  which,  we  think,  would 
be  possessed  by  most  of  our  girls  in  rural 
communities.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  course 
extends  through  10  weeks. 

* 

A  man  whose  conversation  was  over¬ 
heard  on  a  crowded  ferryboat  listened 
rather  sadly  to  congratulations  on  having 
five  tons  of  coal  laid  away  in  the  cellar 
before  the  strike  began.  “Yes,”  he  said, 
"but  I’ve  got  to  move  the  whole  lot,  to 


say  nothing  of  digging  up  the  ground  at 
the  side  of  the  house,  and  ripping  up  some 
boards  to  get  at  the  leader.”  Further 
inquiry  brought  out  the  fact  that  his  an¬ 
guish  of  mind  was  all  due  to  an  inno¬ 
cent  baseball,  which,  propelled  by  some 
muscular  small  boy,  had  bounded  upon 
the  roof  of  an  extension,  and  then 
plunged  into  a  rainwater  leader,  which 
came  down  inside  the  cellar  wall  to  an 
outlet  for  drainage,  the  ball’s  exact  loca¬ 
tion  being  unknown.  “I  bought  wire 
strainers  for  three  cents  apiece,”  remarked 
his  friend  consolingly.  “  ’Course  I  ought 
to  have  had  strainers,”  said  the  victim, 
“but  there  are  no  overhanging  trees,  and 


I  never  calculated  on  baseballs.”  It  is, 
however,  the  accidents  and  emergencies 
we  do  not  count  on  that  cause  many 
extra  expenses,  and  When  doing  the 
Spring  cleaning  out  of  doors  it  would  be 
wise  to  see  that  all  the  gutters  are  cleaned, 
and  strainers  provided  for  the  leaders. 
This  may  prevent  a  sudden  and  unexpect¬ 
ed  cataract  during  a  Summer  storm. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

Another  form  of  the  popular  pony  jack¬ 
et  is  shown  in  No.  5295.  The  jacket  is 
made  with  fronts,  side-fronts,  backs  and 
side-backs,  the  seams  all  extending  to  the 
shoulders  and  giving  becoming  lines  to 
the  figure.  When  closed  in  double-breast¬ 
ed  style  two  rows  of  buttons  are  used, 
but  when  the  single-breasted  is  preferred 
the  coat  is  cut  off  at  the  center  and  closed 
either  with  a  single  row  of  buttons  or  in¬ 
visibly,  the  button-holes  being  worked  in 
the  fly.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  is  4  yards  27,  2  54 
yards  44  or  2  yards  5  inches  wide  with  4 
yards  of  banding  to  trim  as  illustrated. 
The  pattern  5295  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32, 
34,  36,  38  and  40-inch  bust  ineausre ; 
price  10  cents. 

The  circular  skirt,  still  so  popular,  is 
shown  in  slightly  different  form  in  No. 
5288.  The  skirt  is  made  in  three  pieces, 
the  plain  front  gore  and  the  circular  side 
portions.  These  side  portions  are  laid  in 
tucks  at  their  front  edges  and  laid  over 
the  edges  of  the  front  gore.  The  trim¬ 
ming  is  applied  on  indicated  lines  and  the 
fullness  at  the  back  is  laid  in  inverted 
pleats.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  H  10 x/  yards  21,  8J/2 
yards  27  or  4  54  yards  44  inches  wide.  The 
pattern  5288  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26, 
28  and  30-inch  waist  measure;  price  10 
cents.  _ 

Batter  Pudding. — This  is  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  recipe,  which  can  be  depended  upon. 
Measure  12  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  after 
sifting;  then  sift  again  with  a  teaspoonful 
of  baking  powder  and  a  small  one  of 
salt.  Beat  four  eggs,  without  separating, 
until  very  light  and  before  mixing  them 
to  a  batter  with  a  quart  of  milk,  butter 
a  three-pint  oval  baking  dish  and  see  that 
the  oven  is  of  a  steady  heat,  as  if  for 
baking  bread.  Now  make  a  smooth  bat¬ 
ter  with  the  milk  and  flour,  stirring  in  the 
eggs  last,  and  bake  about  one  hour.  The 
pudding  will  rise  with  a  brown  crust  on 
top,  and,  by  the  slow  baking,  the  sides  and 
bottom  will  also  be  crisp  and  brown,  while 
the  interior  will  be  tender  and  light.  Serve 
directly  from  the  oven,  with  fruit  juice 
slightly  thickened  for  sauce.  No  other 
sauce  will  take  the  place  of  this.  When 
the  supply  of  extra  juice  canned  for  this 
very  purpose  is  exhausted,  evaporated 
cherries  soaked  over  night  and  well  sim¬ 
mered  in  the  same  water  is  an  excellent 
substitute. 


Don’t  Be  Downed 

Many  a  man,  young 
and  old,  has  given  way 
to  discouragement  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  he  was 
“no  good,”  when  the 
trouble  was  that  he  wras 
trying  to  do  the  wrong 
work. 

But  if  you  are  ambi¬ 
tious,  intelligent,  capable 
of  development  in  sales¬ 
manship  and  want  to  be 
your  own  man,  and  the 
wearied  man  of  no 
“job,”  then  we  can  be 
helpful  to  you  and  you 
to  us.  No  “job”  you 
ever  had  is  as  potential, 
is  as  big  for  the  future, 
as  large  in  what  it  leads 
to,  as  a  connection  with 
the  sales  department  of 
The  Ladies’  Home 
Journal  and  The  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post. 

The  commissions  are  large,  as 
large  on  new  sales  as  on  old,  pay¬ 
able  at  once,  and  apply  alike  on 
regular  prize  distributions  of 
$5,000.00  a  month  and  special 
awards  of  nearly  $100,000.00  in 
the  year. 

Write  and  ask  how. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
1886-E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Best  Sewing  Cotton 

40c  Per  Dozen  Postpaid 


Buy  your  thread  direct  from  the 
mifi.  Money  saved ;  better  thread. 
200  yard  spools  bailey’s  best  six 
cord  finish,  hand  or  machine;  sizes 

40  to  100,  bl»ek  or  white.  40o  per  dozen,  assorted,  post- 
paid.  Stampa  taken.  Booklet  “A  Thread  story"  free. 


H.Q .  BAILEY  &  CO., 

415  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CORNED  BEEF 

Wo  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing  but 
the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUAIdTY. 
Everybody  orders  again,  as  the  CORNED  BEEF  is  as 
we  represent.  Write  for  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


NURSES 


The  Western  Pennsylvania  Hos¬ 
pital  and  the  Eye  and  Ear  Hos. 
pital  offer  exceptional  advantages  for  training- 
References  required.  Apply  SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
OFFICE.  1915  EIFTH  AYE..  PITTSBURG,  PA. 
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Does  it  mean  twenty  minutes  of  hard 
labor  each  bread  night  to  make  your 
bread  ?  Y ou  can  do  it  with  a 


“Universal” 
Bread  Maker 
in  three  minutes. 

Does  it  tire  your  back,  arms  and 
hands?  With  a  ‘"Universal”  the 
work  is  changed  to  play. 

Do  you  like  to  have  your  bread 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
always?  Then  get  a“UNIVERSAL” 
Bread  Maker  and  you  will 
have  universally  good  bread. 

May  we  send  you  our  free  booklet  t  To  any  lady 
sending  us  the  names  of  two  friends  who  ought  to 
have  a  Bread  Maker,  we  send  one  set  Measuring 
Spoons  free. 

Landers,  Frary  &  Clark 

103  Commercial  St.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
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Summer  Blouses  and  Guimpes. 

My  girls  have  been  making  themselves 
blouses  in  the  new  shadow  embroidery. 
Pauline  had  hers  begun  on  37)4  cent  lawn, 
which  we  thought  quite  sheer  and  pretty, 
but  when  Bessie  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
items  that  handkerchief  linen  was  the 
proper  material  nothing  would  do  for  her 
but  handkerchief  linen.  They  sent  for 
samples  and  received  8  or  10  sorts  at 
prices  ranging  between  50  cents  and  $1.50 
the  yard.  Half  of  these  were  too  thick  to 
let  the  work  shadow  through,  and  the 
more  sheer  kinds  seemed  coarse  as  cheese¬ 
cloth  almost,  and  Bessie  said,  “So  slimp- 
sey,  too !  Every  stitch  will  have  to  be 
done  in  an  embroidery  hoop!  I  suppose 
they  would  iron  off  handsomely  and  grow 
fine  and  silky  with  use,  but  I  guess  the 
lawn  will  have  to  do  for  me,  after  all.” 

It  may  not  have  been  a  wise  choice,  but 
Bessie  is  plump  and  wears  her  waists  hard 
below  the  arm's-eye  and  the  linen  did  not 
look  very  durable.  She  drew  the  design 


herself,  simplifying  some  found  on  a 
fashion  page.  She  took  a  piece  of  stiff 
paper  and  marked  out  the  outline  of  a 
waist  neck  and  shoulders,  having  the  pa¬ 
per  folded  double  at  the  center.  All  the 
thin  blouses  this  year  are  opened  at  the 
back.  The  center  of  the  design  was 
sketched  in  evenly  on  the  folded  line,  the 
scrolls  of  one  side  worked  out,  and  the 
other  made  like  it  by  holding  it  up 
against  the  window.  They  found  that 
graceful  stems  added  greatly  to  the  fin¬ 
ished  effect,  but  were  very  easy  to  do,  that 
drooping  leaves  and  tendrils  were  pretti¬ 
est,  and  that  narrow  petals  and  bunches 
of  narrow  drooping  leaves  filled  in  bet¬ 
ter  than  broad  spaces  where  the  thread 
must  be  carried  far  on  the  back  from  side 
to  side.  After  Bess  had  her  pattern  done 
in  pencil  she  drew'  it  over  with  pen]  and 
ink.  This  made  it  easily  _  seen  through 
the  thin  lawn.  Pinning  it  securely  in 
place,  she  traced  her  design  directly  on 
the  lawn  with  a  sharp  lead  pencil.  The 
stitches  taken  along  the  pencil  marks  com¬ 
pletely  obliterate  them,  and  furthermore 
this  is  the  back  of  the  work. 

I  was  astonished  to  see  how  rapidly  the 
girls  could  do  this  work,  which  has  such 
a  fine  and  dainty  look.  Even  Pet.  who 
is  only  12,  succeeded  in  doing  some  very 
creditably  on  the  front  of  a  guimpe  for 
herself.  As  all  blouses  must  this  season 
have  their  collars  made  on,  Bess  made  a 
narrow  vine-like  pattern,  and  they  used 
two  lines  of  narrow  Val  insertion  and 
edge  with  this  to  form  the  collar;  inser¬ 
tion  next  the  waist,  then  the  narrow 
shadow  work  on  lawn,  with  insertion  and 
edge  atop.  The  cuffs  to  the  elbow'  are 
made  to  match  with  a  three-inch  band  of 
the  shadow  work  through  the  center.  In¬ 
sets  of  Val  insertion  being  this  year’s 
special  fancy,  the  girls  decided  that  though 
but  a  small  amount  of  lace  was  used  it 
would  add  to  the  up-to-date  look.  But 
lines  of  narrow  tucks  would  have  been 
equally  pretty,  I  think. 

To  avoid  the  country  woman’s  annoy¬ 
ance  of  a  lot  of  old-fashioned  clothes  on 
hand  and  all  still  as  good  as  new,  we  try 
to  have  but  a  few  fresh  garments  each 
year,  to  have  those  good  style  and  to 
wear  them  “everywhere  we  go.”  Thanks 
to  hands  used  to  work  and  plenty  of  soap 
and  water,  no  girl  need  wait  for  the  week¬ 
ly  wash  when  in  need  of  a  fresh  blouse, 
or  worry  lest  the  laundress  fade  her  pret¬ 
ty  muslins.  Pet’s  guimpe  is  so  pretty  that 
I  W'ill  ask  Bessie  to  draw  a  small  pattern 
to  give  an  idea  of  what  a  few  leaves  and 
stems  w'ill  do  to  embellish  such  a  garment. 
The  w'ork  is  done  with  mercerized  em¬ 
broidery  cotton,  and  it  is  better  to  use  as 
coarse  a  number  as  can  be  worked  neatly, 
that  the  stitches  may  stand  up  well  on  the 
right  side.  Letter  B.  was  what  the  girls 
used.  Do  you  know  the  method?  Sup¬ 
pose  you  begin  a  leaf  at  the  point.  Take 
one  stitch  on  its  right-hand  side,  then  one 
stitch  on  its  left-hand  side,  next  back  to 
the  right,  then  to  the  left.  So,  crossing 
and  recrossing,  the  thread  is  carried  across 
the  leaf  and  thus  covers  it,  leaving  a  sin¬ 
gle  line  of  stitches  on  each  of  its  edges 
like  fine  backstitching.  If  you  begin  at  the 
point  of  a  leaf  you  work  backward,  that 
is,  away  from  you,  having  each  stitch  come 
up  in  the  hole  where  the  one  before  went 
down.  On  a  stem  this  becomes  merely  a 
close  outline  stitch,  you  see.  The  side  on 
which  you  work  is  the  wrong  side  of  the 


finished  piece,  the  heavy  leaves,  etc.,  show¬ 
ing  through  -the  thin  cloth  and  the  small, 
seed-like  stitches  following  the  outlines. 
Of  course  both  cloth  and  embroidery 
floss  are  always  in  white. 

The  fine,  light  blue  gingham  to  be  worn 
over  Pet’s  guimpe  is  made  with  V  front 
from  shoulder  to  belt  and  two  little  straps 
of  the  gingham  crossing  the  V.  The 
sleeves  have  puffs  of  the  gingham  to  the 
elbow,  the  close  guimpe  sleeves  showing 
below.  _ R.  ITHAMAR. 


A  Friend  in  Need. 

Now,  a  pun,  even  a  poor  one,  was  far¬ 
thest  from  my  mind  when  I  wrote  down 
this  title.  Nevertheless,  I  decided  to  let 
it  remain,  for  truly  this  is  just  the  kind 
of  a  true  and  tried  friend  our  bread- 
mixer  has  proved  to  us.  I  have  read  with 
interest  of  Charity  Sweetheart’s,  longings 
for  a  bread-mixer,  and  I  appreciate  deep¬ 
ly  why  she  fears  to  invest.  Like  her.  I’ve 
found : 

“One  lesson,  that  life  teaches. 

Shows  the  lender  beyond  doubt 
That  the  things  she  has  in  her  pantry 
Are  the  things  she’ll  do  without.” 

Then  on  page  341  I  read  of  one,  who, 
while  granting  the  utility  of  a  mixer,  fears 
that  the  extra  time  required  in  its  care 
more  than  offsets  its  labor-saving  quali¬ 
ties.  The  pail  of  the  bread-mixer  and 
the  pan  in  which  this  writer  sets  her 
bread  will  take  an  equal  amount  of  time 
to  wash ;  the  same  care  as  to  cleanliness 
and  dryness  must  be  observed  in  each 
case.  Then  the  mixing  rod.  and  the  iron 
spoon  can  be  compared  in  the  same  re¬ 
spect.  Plere  the  advantage  is  certainly 
in  favor  of  the  curved  rod.  The  cover 
of  the  mixer  will  correspond  to  the  tin 
cover  of  the  bread  pan,  the  latter  being 
larger,  or  if  a  cloth  is  used,  to  the  washing 
of  it.  The  bread-mixer  is  now  washed 
in  the  same  time  that  the  pan  and  spoon 
would  be.  There  is  the  crank,  to  be  sure; 
but  how  little  time  that  takes !  The  three 
minutes  that  it  takes  to  mix  the  bread  in 
the  mixer  will  not  be  long  enough  to  get 
an  equal  amount  of  work  done  by  the 
iron  spoon.  Plere  the  mixer  scores  a  very 
decided  advantage.  For  some  time  before 
getting  the  mixer  we  have  dispensed  with 
the  use  of  the  molding  board  for  molding 
the  loaves.  Of  course  the  bread  was  first 
kneaded  thoroughly  on  the  board,  set  in 
the  pan  to  rise ;  when  light,  sufficient  for 
a  loaf  was  taken  out  and  by  a  few  quick 
moves  shaped  to  a  loaf  in  the  hands,  which 
are  well-floured.  This  may  sound  diffi¬ 
cult  but  a  little  practice  soon  makes  nice¬ 
shaped  loaves  possible.  Our  theory  is  that 
after  the  rising  of  the  bread  it  should  be 
handled  as  little  as  possible.  We  now 
follow  the  same  plan  with  the  bread- 
mixer.  Now,  we  do  without  the  molding 
board  altogether.  If  the  pail,  rod  and  in¬ 
side  of  cover  be  first  rubbed  with  lard 
before  putting  in  the  yeast  and  flour,  the 
washing  will  be  very  easy.  All  hail  to 
the  bread-mixer !  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  blessings  to  women  of  to-day.  It  is  a 
time,  labor  and  strength  saver. 

HELEN  C.  ANDREWS. 


The  largest  possible  quantity  of 
velvety,  rich  ice  cream  is  produced  by 
Lightning  Freezer,  because  of  its  Automatic 
Twin  Scrapers  and  famous  wheel  dasher, 
shown  above.  The  scrapers  press  automatic¬ 
ally  against  side  of  can,  removing  frozen 
particles  soon  as  formed,  preventing  “iciness” 
and  lumps.  The  famous  wheel  dasher  lifts 
freezing  cream  and  aerates  it,  increasing  bulk 
and  improving  quality. 

Other  exclusive  improvements  which  the  makers  of  the 


Lightning,  Gem,  Blizzard  and  American  Twin  incorporate 
in  all  their  freezers,  are  durable  pails  with  electric  welded 
wire  hoops  which  cannot  fall  off,  and  drawn  steel  can  bot¬ 
tom  which  will  not  leak,  break  or  fall  out. 

Booklet,  “  Frozen  Sweets,”  by  Mrs.  Rorer,  FREE. 

North  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 
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TVvr  TfiPItl  t  If  you  can’t  buy  Chic- 
*  V  1  tivm  •  jets  jn  your  neighbor¬ 
hood,  send  us  ten  cents  for  a  sample 
packet.  Any  jobber  will  supply  store¬ 
keepers  with  Chiclets. 

FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  U.  8.  A.,  and  Toronto,  Canada. 


BUHa 


FIVE  CENTS 

THE  OUNCE 

AND  IN 

L  5*.  10* 
\’X  AND  25* 
S'  PACKETS 


HOLD  UP! 


and  consider 


THE 


POMMEL 


LIKE  ALL 
^OW£/fr 

WATERPROOF 
CLOTHING. 

ismade  of  the  best 
materied5,  in  black  or yel  low 
fully  gtiAMnteed.and  sold  ty 
reliable  dealers  everywhere. 

417  STICK  TO  THE 


SIGN  OF  THE  FISH 

TOWER  CANADIAN  COJJMITW,  A.J  TOWER  CO.  ■ 

I  . I  1 


TORONTO.  CAN. 


BOSTON.  MA55..U&AJ 


NO  REPAIRS  OR  PAINTING 

required  when 

Sou  use  Arrow 
rand  Asphalt 
Ready  Roofing. 

Is  surfaced  with  gravel  and  can  be  laid  on 
old  shingles  or  other  surfaces  easily. 

Send  to  Department  1  for  (  atalogue  (!. 


ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.,  80  PlneSt.,  N.Y.  City 

Beware  of  cheap  imitations  made  from  Tar. 


How  to  Organize 

A  Farmers’  Telephone  Co. 

We  have  published  a  very  in¬ 
structive  telephone  book  espec¬ 
ially  for  the  man  who  wants 
to  know  ALL  about  telephone 
matters.  It  tells  how  to  organ¬ 
ize,  how  to  build  the  lines; 
about  different  types  of  ’phones, 
construction;  gives  by-laws,  and 
constitutions;  in  fact  it  is  a  tele¬ 
phone  encyclopedia  every  farm¬ 
er  should  have.  We  send  it  free 
if  you  mention  this  paper.  Ask 
for  Book  102  C,  “How  the  Tele¬ 
phone  Helps  the  Farmer.”  You  will  get  it 
by  return  mail.  Address  nearest  office. 

Stromberg-Carlson  Tel.  Mfg.  Co. 
Rochester,  N.  V.— Chicago,  Ill. 


Piano  a  Month 

FREE 

We  will  ship  this 
piano  to  any  re¬ 
sponsible  person 
for  30  days’  trial, 
test,  and  comparison  with  any  other  piano 
at  any  price.  If  it  pleases  you,  buy  it; 
if  not,  the  trial  costs  you  nothing.  This 
piano  is  a  beautiful  instrument,  cased  in 
finest  oak,  walnut  or  mahogany,  and  its 
design  and  finish  are  duplicated  in  few 
$600  pianos.  Tone  is  superb,  action  the 
finest  French  repeating,  7  i-j  octaves. 
Our  price  is  $165  cash.  Can  be  bought 
by  small  monthly  payments. 

GUARANTEED  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 

No  piano  for  less  money  can  be  safely 
guaranteed  for  so  long  a  time.  We  have 
been  sellingpianos  for  forty  years,  and  our 
guarantee  of  quality  goes  with  every  piano. 

Your  old  piano  or  organ  taken  in  ex¬ 
change  at  a  liberal  allowance. 

We  sell  this  piano  at  a  wholesale  price 
— because  direct  from  our  factory. 

Ask  your  Bank  about  our  responsibility. 

Write  for  illustrated  piano  book.  It 
explains  how  we  eliminate  all  risk  from 
piano-buying  by  mail. 

C.  J.  HEPPE  &  SON, 

6th  and  Thompson  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ask 
your 

dealer  —  — — —  —  —  —  -  -  -  -  -  -  — 

fnrif  -Mff  as  paste  or  liquid  polishes.  X-Ray  is  the 
j  or  «•  ORICINAL  Powdered  Stove 

Polish.  It  gives  a  quirk,  brilliant  lustre  and  Does 
Not  Hum  OfT.  Sample  sent  if  you  address  Dept.  <0 
LAMONT,  CORLISS  &  CO.,  Agts.,  78  Hudson  St.,  New  York. 


Rider 
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n  each  town  to  ric 


Wanted 


le 


_  _  #  amp. 

rite  for  Special  Ofre-. 

$10  to  $27 


ride  and  exhibit  sam 
1006  model.  Write 
Finest  Guaranteed 

1906  Models 

with  Coaster-Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1904  Sc  1905  Models  g  ^  #  O 

all  of  best  makes  S'  " 

500  Socond-Hand  Whemta 

All  Makes  and  ^  Q  O 

Models,  good  as  new  Mi  v»0 

Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale. 
We  Ship  on  Approval  without  a  cent 
deposit,  pay  the  freight  and  allow 
TEN  bAYS’  FREE  TRIAL. 
Tires,  coaster-brakes,  sundries,  etc. 
half  usual  prices.  Do  not  buy  till 
you  get  our  catalogs.  Write  at  once. 
ftl  K A 1 )  CYCLE  CO..  Dept.®  so. Chicago 


Farm  Telephones 

Made  by  the  “American,”  the 
largest  telephone  factory. 

Use  our  highest  C  AUDCnil 
grade  No.  36  OAmrOUN 

Be  an  influential  factor  in  your 
community.  Organize  farm  tele¬ 
phone  lines.  It  gives  you  a  hand¬ 
some  profit.  We  send  you  in¬ 
structions  how  to  organize  farm 
1  'nes  and  how  to  build  and  operate 
them.  Write  for  our  free  book. 
It’s  full  of  Telephone  informa¬ 
tion. 

American  Electric  Telephone  Co., 
A77  Englewood  Station, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


Simpson -Eddystone 

Black  6  Whites 

cover  the  widest  range  of  desirable 
patterns,  from  neat  pin-stripes,  polka- 
dots  and  plaids  to  elaborate  figures  in 
dignified  effects.  Fast  color  and  supe¬ 
rior  quality,  insuring  durable  dresses. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Simpson- Eddy  stone  Black  <Se  Whites. 
Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


Cut  off  that  cough  with 

ne’s  CxpectoraTvt 

and  prevent  pneumonia 
ronchitis  and  consumption. 

The  world’s  Standard  Throat  and  Lung 
Medicine  for  75  years. 


Get  it  of  your  druggist  and  keep  it  always  ready  in  the  house. 
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Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  April  28,  1906,  wholesale  except  other¬ 
wise  noted.  The  prices  of  grain,  butter, 
cheese  and  eggs  are  based  on  the  official 
figures  of  the  Produce  and  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
changes  with  such  revisions  as  outside  deals 
noted  appear  to  warrant.  Prices  of  other 
products  are  from  reports  of  dealers,  inqui¬ 
ries  and  observation  of  sales  in  the  various 
market  sections.  Where  possible  these  fig¬ 
ures  are  the  average  of  several  sales. 


GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Duluth 

Inspection  . 

No.  1,  Macaroni . 

Rye  . 

Corn  . 

Oats  . 

Barley  . 


— 

@ 

88% 

— 

@ 

89 

• — 

@ 

65 

— 

@ 

54 

— 

@ 

37 

4(3 

@ 

52 

GRASS  SEEDS. 


Per  100  lbs.  f.  o.  b.,  N.  Y. 

for  A1 

quality. 

Timothy  . 

7.00 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass . 

Red  Top  . 

14.00 

10.00 

Alfalfa  . 

1  7.00 

Crimson  Clover  . 

1 1 .00 

Mammoth  Red  Clover . 

18.00 

Medium  Red  Clover . 

17.00 

FEED. 

Wholesale  at  N.  Y.  ' 

Spring  Brau  . 

_ 

@21.00 

Middlings  . 

@23.00 

Red  I  >og  . 

@24.50 

Oil  meal  . 

— 

@31.50 

Cottonseed  meal  . 

@30.00 

hay. 

No.  1  . 

@  1 8.00 

No.  2  . 

— 

@17.00 

No.  3  . 

.  .14.00 

@14.50 

Clover  mixed  for  whole  range.10.00 

@14.00 

Clover  . 

@11.00 

STRAW. 

Long  rye  . . 

@13.50 

Short  and  tangled . 

,  .  8.00 

@10.00 

Oat  and  wheat . 

@  8.00 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  .$1.41  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  2%  cents  per  quart  to  shippers 
in  26-cent  freight  zone  who  have  no  extra 
station  charges. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra  . 

Firsts  . 

.  21 
.  18 

@ 

@ 

@ 

21% 

20 

Thirds  and  seconds . 

.  14 

17 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.  - 

( a > 

20 

Lower  grades  . 

.  14 

Or 

19 

Imitation  Creamery  . 

.  Hi 

@ 

17 

Factory  . 

.  12 

(a 

1 5  % 

Renovated,  best  . 

.  - 

@ 

18 

Lower  grades . 

.  1  1 

@ 

15 

Packing  stock  . 

.  11 

@ 

15 

EGbS. 

Fancy,  white  . 

.  20 

@ 

_ 

Choice,  white  . 

.  19 

@ 

— 

Extra  mixed  colors . 

.  19 

@ 

— 

Western  and  Southern . 

.  15 

(a) 

17 

Duck  eggs  . 

.  17 

® 

22 

Goose  eggs  . 

.  35 

@ 

40 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy . 

.  - 

® 

14% 

Good  to  prime . 

.  13% 

(a) 

14 

Common  to  fair . 

.  11 

(a 

13 

Light  skims . 

.  9 

@ 

10 

DRIED  FRUITS. 


Apples,  evaporated,  fey.. 

Evap.,  choice  . 

Evap.,  prime  . 

Sundried  . 

Chops,  100  lbs . 

Cores  and  skins.  100  lbs 

Cherries  . 

Huckleberries  . 

Raspberries  . 


—  (®  11 
10% 
10 
7 

2.50 

—  as  2.00 

1 4  @  1 5 

10  (S>  12 

—  @  30 


1 0  Vi  @ 
9 


FRESH  FRUITS. 


Apples,  Greening,  bbl . 5.00 

Spy  . 4.50 

Ben  Davis  . 4.50 

Baldwin  . 4.50 

Russet  . 4.50 

Low  grades  . 3.00 

Strawberries,  Florida,  quart..  15 

Charleston  .  18 

North  Carolina  .  12 


(a  7.00 
(a  5.50 
(a  5.00 
(<i  5.50 
(0)5.00 
@  4.00 
(fi  25 
@  25 
@  18 


HOTHOUSE  GOODS. 


Lettuce,  dozen  .  40  @  75 

Mushrooms,  lb .  10  @  45 

Tomatoes,  lb .  15  (0  25 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 1.50  @  2.50 

Cucumbers,  dozen  .  65  @  90 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches . 2.00  @4.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  new  bbl . .  5.00  (0  5.50 

Florida,  new  . 3.00  (0)4.75 

Maine  . 2.30  @2.50 

State  and  Western . 2.10  @2.20 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 2.(>0  @3.25 

Artichokes,  dozen  .  75  @1.00 

Asparagus.  Calif.,  green,  doz.  .“.no  @11.00 

Southern  . 2.00  @6.00 

Beets,  100  bunches . 2.50  @5.00 

Carrots,  bbl . 2.00  @3.00 

Cabbage.  Southern,  bbl.  crate.  1.2"  @1.50 

Kale,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Lettuce,  %-bbI.  basket .  75  @1.75 

Onions,  Yellow  . 1.50  @2.00 

Red  . 1.25  @1.75 

Peppers.  24-qt.  carrier . 1.00  @2.50 

Peas,  1-3  bbl.  basket .  50  @1.25 

String  beans,  1-3  bbl.  basket..  1.50  @2.75 

Spinach,  bbl .  75  @1.25 

Turnips,  bbl . 2.00  @  — 

Tomatoes,  24-qt.  carrier . 1.00  @4.00 


LUMBER. 


Wholesale  in  N.  Y. 

Hemlock,  joist,  1.000 .  — 

Boards . 21.50 

Timber,  20  to  32  ft . 20.00 

White  Pine,  uppers . 86.50 

Shelving  . 36.50 

Box  . 24.50 

Yellow  Pino,  flooring . 22.00 

Siding  . 26.00 


Marrow  .... 
Medium  .  . . . 

Pea  . 

Red  Kidney  . 
White  Kidney 
Yellow  Eye  . 


BEANS. 


2.50 
1.60 
1.45 
2.70 
3.10 

1.50 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Broilers,  pair .  00 

Fowls  . 13 

Turkeys  . • .  12 

Ducks,  pair  . 60 

Geese,  pair  . LOO 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  10 

Chickens,  broilers,  best .  35 

Seconds  .  20 

Chickens  .  13 

Fowls  .  11 

Ducklings  .  20 

Squabs,  dozen  . 1.75 


@20.00 
@22.50 
@27.00 
@  1 03.50 
@58.50 
@30.00 
@  40.00 
@28.00 


@3.05 
<<1  2.05 
@1.00 
@2.90 
@3.20 
@1.60 


@  70 
@  — 
@  — 
@  85 
@1.50 


@  18 
@  40 
@  25 
@  19 
@1  13% 
@  — 
@3.75 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves  .  4  @  7% 

Lambs,  hothouse  . 2.50  @6.00 

rork  .  7  @  9 


Steers 

Bulls 

<  lows 

Calves 

Sheep 

Lambs 

Hogs 


LIVE  STOCK. 


4.80 

3.00 

1.75 

4.00 

3.50 

6.00 


@5.70 
@4.40 
@4.00 
@6.25 
@  5.00 
@6.90 
@7.10 


FARM  CHEMICALS. 
Prices  named  are  for  ton  lots, 
N.  Y. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  ton .  — 

Muriate  of  Potash .  — 

Dried  Blood .  — 

Kainit  .  — 

Acid  Phosphate  .  — 

Sulphate  of  Potash .  — 

Ground  Bone  .  — 

Tankage  . .  •  — 

Copper  Sulphate,  bbl.  lots,  lb.  — 
Sulphur  Flowers,  bbl.  lots,  lb.  — 


f.  o.  b., 

@52.00 
@41.25 
@50.00 
@11.00 
@11.00 
@47.00 
@25.00 
@34.50 
@  6% 
@  2% 


Tannery  Refuse. — About  10  years  ago  I 
bought  at  a  tannery  seven  loads  for  $4,  which 
I  hauled  two  miles,  a^d  I  think  one  load  of 
that  refuse  is  worth  at  least  two  of  the  best 
manure.  I  put  the  seven  loads  on  one  acre, 
and  put.  other  by  the  side  of  it  which  does  not 
show  now.  but  where  I  put  that  refuse  it  can 
be  plainly  seen  to-day.  I  would  pay  at  least 
$2.50  a  load  if  I  could  get  it,  and  haul  it 
three  miles  if  I  had  the  chance.  If  I  could 
get  all  I  could  haul  I  would  hire  a  man  and 
haul  all  the  time  if  I  could  get  it  for  hauling 
at  least.  The  only  trouble  was  that  I  put 
corn  where  I  put  the  refuse,  and  the  dogs 
in  the  neighborhood  would  dig  after  the  scrap- 
pings  of  the  hides,  and  damaged  the  corn. 
J.  C.  M.  will  not  see  it  quite  so  much  in  the 
first  crop,  say  corn,  as  he  will  in  Timothy  and 
clover.  It  did  well  on  my  land,  which  is 
clay  gravel.  f.  h.  s. 

Salem,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


5^  Paid  for  12  Years 

THK  Industrial  is  a  strong,  progress- 
1  ive,  carefully  managed  savings  in¬ 
stitution,  under  New  York  Hanking 
Dept,  supervision,  with  an  excellent 
reputation  for  reliability  and  prompt 
dealing,  which  handles  savings  from 
all  over  the  country,  including  those 
of  prominent  clergymen,  professional 
and  business  men — and  during  13 
years  has  never  paid  less  than 
Let  us  show  you  how  we  can  handle 
your  money  to  letter  advantage  than 
most  other  banking  Institutions. 

We  will  pay  5*  1>ER  YEAR 
Earnings  reckoned  for  every  day  your 
money  is  left  with  us.  Write  for 
particulars. 

Industrial  Savings  and 
Loan  Co., 

5  T1MKB  111.1X1.,  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Write  for  Net  Price  Illustrated  Implement  Cata¬ 
logue.  Robert  C.  Reeves  Co.,  187  Waterst.,  N.Y.  City. 


FOR  SALE 

STEEL  FENCING  ,  10c.  per  rod,  while  it  lasts. 
Rochester  Radiator  Co., 268  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


wanted  and  for  sale. 


“ELM  HILL” 

HOLSTEIN  STOCK  FARM 

FOR  SALE. 

A  No.  1  Horse  or  Cattle  Farm— 272  acres ;  clay  loam : 
very  fertile;  excellent  buildings,  in  good  repair;  good 
fences;  well  watered:  windmill.  Stable  room  for  125 
cattle.  Barn  room  for  350  tons  hay.  Largest  silo  in 
Northern  New  York.  Mile  track  can  be  made  in 
sight  of  buildings  with  little  grading. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  HERD. 

Well  advertised.  Excellent  shipping  facilities. 
Three  miles  from  R.  R.  junction  at  Philadelphia.  N.Y. 
State  road  to  be  built  from  Philadelphia  to  farm. 
Splendid  location  for  high-class  stock  farm.  Little 
competition  in  vicinity  for  registered  cattle  or  horses. 
Competent  help  secured  for  the  season.  Send  for 
Circular  giving  full  description  of  farm,  buildings, 
stock,  prices,  terms.  Mention  this  paper. 

Will  be  sold  with  or  without  Holsteins, 
DR.  GEO.  A.  COE,  Watertown,  New  York. 


WANTED — Position  by  a  young  man  in  private 
family.  Good  gardener,  and  to  make  himself 
useful  around  country  place. 

L.  8.,  Care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


UCI  □  for  farms,  dairies  and  factories  fur- 
■■  nished.  Mail  orders  a  specialty. 

Immigrant  Labor  Exchange,  Inc.,  2  Carlisle  St.,  N.Y 


FARMS— For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing  fine 
climate,  write  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


Assets, 

SI, 750,000 

Established 
Thirteen  Years 


SAVE  posts: 

Only  from  one-half  to  one- 
third  the  usual  number  are  ne¬ 
cessary  with  Page  Fence— the 
greatest  post  saver  known. 
Double-strength  spring  steel 
horizontals  is  the  reason. 
ThiB  saving  In  posts  Is  worth 
your  while.  Write  today. 

Pane  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  713  Adrian,  Mich. 


NCHOR  FENCE 

There  is  no  fence 
'just  as  good  as  an 


—  Anchor”— and  it  has 

been  proven  that  Anchor 
Quality  can’t  be  duplicated 
out  of  our  factory. 


The  Anchor  Fence  &  Mfg.  Co. ,  Dept.D ,  Cleveland, O. 


Beautiful  Iowa  Farms  For  Sale  SMSIS8 

List  Free.  SECURITY  BANK,  Mt.  Ayr,  Iowa.  ' 


235  Acres,  Stock  and  Tools. 

Large  house  and  barns;  send  for  picture;  to  get 
early  sale  owner  includes  16  tine  cows,  pair  good 
horses,  pretty  colt,  hogs,  hens  and  all  toolB  and  ma 
chinery,  for  only  $4,400;  easy  terms;  full  details  in 
‘•Strout’s  List  No.  15,”  a  circular  describing  and 
illustrating  hundreds  of  bargains  selected  from 
more  than  3,000  farms  listed  for  sale;  6  to  400  acres. 
$500  and  up.  Write  to-day  for  free  copy.  E.  A. 
8TROUT,  Dept.  42,150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


LJ  I  your  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry 
■  ■  I  Apples,  etc.,  to  the  Oldest  Commission 
House  in  New  York.  Established  1838. 

E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

F,  D,  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St.,  N,  Y, 

EXACT  WEIGHT 

STEEL  LEVERS,  DOUBLE  BEAM,  6  TON  14x8 


THE  FIRST 

Hartman  Stockade  Woven 
Wire  Fence 


Ever  built  was  erected  17  years  ago  and  is  still  in 
use  as  durable  and  strong  as  when  first  put  up. 
The  Hartman  is  a  perfectly  woven  wire  fence  that 
is  strong  enough  to  keep  in  the  maddest  bull  and 
fine  enough  to  keep  out  the  chickens.  It  is  made 
of  the  best  quality  galvanized  steel  wire  and  con¬ 
tains  much  more  material  than  fences  more  cheap¬ 
ly  constructed.  That’s  why  it  lasts  so  long.  If 
your  dealer  doesn’t  handle  it,  write  for  catalogue 
and  prices.  Address 

GLEN  MFG.  CO.,  110  Mill  St.,  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 

Also  Mfrs.  Hartman  Steel  Picket  Fence,  Hart¬ 
man  Flexible  Wire  Mats  and  Glen  Steel  Mat. 


CYCLONE  SSTEEL  FENCE 

Made  in  all  heights.  So 
good  that  we  can  and  do 
guarantee  every  rod  of  it. 
Quick  shipments.  Ask 
for  our  catalog  an  d  prices. 
Both  will  interest  you. 
CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 

Waukegan.  III. 

Holly,  Xleh.  Cleveland,  •• 


Wagon  Scales 

On  trial.  Pay  when  satisfied. 
TRUE  WEIGHT  CO., 

Box  No.  5  BINGHAMTON  N.  Y. 


A  BREAKFAST  SET. 

This  is  a  premium  we  have  secured  espe 
dally  for  the  good  women  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
family.  It  is  a  beauty,  and  we  are  able  to 
give  a  great  bargain  in  it. 


It  is  a  31-picce  breakfast  set  in  Prince 
decoration,  which  is  a  beautiful  pure  gold  bor¬ 
der  with  a  decalcomania  flower  in  the  centre 
of  each  piece.  The  flower  is  fixed  perma¬ 
nently  by  this  process,  and  the  design  is  very 
pretty  and  popular.  The  set  consists  of  six 
plates,  six  cups,  six  saucers,  six  butters,  six 


oatmeal  and  one  meat  plate. 


□J 


\A  t 


YES,  WE 

PAY  FREIGH1 

and  give  a  large  cash  discount  o 
25  rods  or  more  of  the  Frost  Fknc; 
Better  still,  we  give  you  a  fence  tin 
looks  better  and  wears  longer  than  an 
other  make.  Write  at  once  for  catalogui 

.  B.  Drake  &  Co..  29  Broadway,  N.  i 
Frost  wire  Fence  Co.,  Cleveland,  C 


We  will  send  this  set  by  express  safely 
packed  to  every  woman  reader  who  will  send 
us  a  club  of  live  new  yearly  subscribers, 
at  $1  each.  The  new  subscribers  will  get  the 
remaining  issues  of  this  year  free  and  a  copy 
of  “The  Farmer’s  Garden,”  described  above. 
Now,  ladies,  this  is  your  opportunity.  Get 
after  your  friends ;  you  ought  to  have  a  set 
by  Christmas. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 


The  N  ew 
Smalley  Special 
No.  18  has  unlim¬ 
ited  capacity.  Cuts 
the  fodder,  carries  it  along 
through  the  safety  blower  without 
a  stop.  Blows  it  50  feet  high  if  necessary. 

The  patented  safety  appliances  prevent  accidents. 

Rapid,  economical,  powerful.  Send  for  free  catalog,  which 
illustrates  and  describes  our  17  sizes  of  silo  tillers. 

Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  82 6,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


Weedsport  Silos. 

The  three  styles  we  build  are  models  of  up-to-date  Silo 
construction.  The  cut  shows  “The  Weedsport  Improved 
Silo,”  with  removable  sliding,  interchangeable  doors, 
and  octagon  shingle  roof. 

Our  HAYRACKS  are  attractive,  light,  durable,  strong 
and  most  convenient  for  all  purposes.  We  also  make  stock 
troughs,  cow  stanchions,  cider,  krout  and  spraying  tanks. 

All  goods  of  our  make  are  warranted  to  be  of  good 
material  in  every  part  and  first-class  workmanship 
throughout.  Agents  Wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  special  proposition  on  orders  in 
territory  not  covered  by  our  representative  or  our  agents. 

THE  ABRAM  WALRATH  COMPANY,  Box 83, Weedsport,  N.Y. 


CAYUGA,  1 4ft.  $8.50, 
16ft.  $9.00. 


SENECA,  14ft.  $8.00, 
16ft.  $8.50. 


1906. 

PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

During  this  month  of  May  we  want 
practically  to  clean  up  onr  stock  of  the 
new  garden  book,  “The  Faxmer’s  Garden.” 

These  books 
belong  to 
you.  We 
wrote  it  and 
made  it  for 
you.  It  is  the 
best  and 
most  useful 
information 
that  could 
be  found  on 
the  subject 
of  making 
and  caring 
for  a  far¬ 
mer’s  garden.  It  cost  us  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  money  to  get  it  up.  We  now 
want  you  to  have  it.  By  following  its  in 
structions  you  can  certainly  make  your 
garden  produce  from  five  to  ten  dollars  a 
year  more  than  you  are  likely  to  do  with¬ 
out  it.  It  will  be  especially  helpful  to  the 
women  and  children  who  like  to  work  in 
the  garden,  and  everyone  will  learn  to 
love  the  work  when  once  into  it.  If  your 
subscription  has  expired  or  is  about  to  ex¬ 
pire,  just  send  on  your  renewal  and  the 
book  will  go  back  to  you  the  next  day, 
free  and  postpaid.  Those  who  got  this 
little  book  appreciate  its  value.  You  will 
appreciate  it  too.  Send  on  the  renewal 
and  it  will  go  flying  back  to  you  by  return 
post. 

By  the  way,  there  is  great  value  in  that 
set  of  dishes  that  we  are  sending  for  a 
club  of  four  new  subscriptions.  They  are 
going  every  week  to  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  is  big  value  in  them.  We  got 
a  set  ourselves  to  make  sure  of  their  value. 
Just  tackle  four  of  your  neighbors.  Send 
us  their  subscriptions  with  one  dollar  for 
each,  and  the  set  of  31  pieces  will  be  sent 
you  promptly  for  your  reward  and  trouble. 

We  print  the  following  letter  because  it 
shows  that  our  people  are  appreciating 
our  work  and  determination  to  print  a 
clean  paper  in  every  respect,  including  the 
advertising  columns : 

Two  or  three  years  ago  we  were  intending 
to  purchase  a  new  stove.  I  saw  a  Kalamazoo 
•‘ad"  in  one  of  our  papers,  and  called  my 
husband’s  attention  to  it  lie  thought  it 
promised  a  little  too  much,  but  the  next  week 
1  saw  their  “ad”  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  That  set¬ 
tled  it;  we  sent  for  their  catalogue  and  then 
for  the  stove,  which  has  proved  to  be  very 
S°°d-  e.  w.  s. 

Michigan. 

Publishers  cannot  enjoy  such  confidence 
as  that  by  merely  making  a  pretense  of 
keeping  clean  columns  and  then  admitting 
any  old  faker.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
enjoy  such  full  confidence.  That  way  is 
to  merit  the  confidence.  We  are  every 
week  refusing  advertising  that  appears  in 
most  of  the  other  farm  papers,  but  the 
thousands  of  letters  like  the  above  that 
come  to  us  are  more  than  enough  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  any  revenue  they  might  bring. 
That  is  one  reason  why  we  contend  that 
no  farmer  can  afford  to  let  cheap  papers 
with  farm  titles  into  his  home,  not  even 
as  sample  copies,  and  most  of  them  are 
either  sent  as  samples  or  at  such  a  low 
price  that  the  effect  is  the  same.  All  such 
papers  print  the  advertisements  of  rogues 
and  fakers  of  one  degree  or  another.  The 
advertiser  gets  his  money  from  you,  and 
gives  a  part  of  it  to  the  publisher  for  the 
advertising  share.  That  is  why  they  can 
he  sent  you  without  a  subscription.  It 
comes  out  of  you  in  the  end  through  the 
fake  advertiser.  You  are  not  their  custo¬ 
mer.  Hence  they  have  no  interest  in  you. 

1  hey  puff  and  praise  the  baldest  fakes. 

^  ou  are  the  customer  of  the  legitimate 
publisher  when  you  pay  for  a  subscription. 

1  hat  is  one  reason  why  your  interests  are 
protected.  I  here  are  also  moral  and 
ethical  questions  concerning  yourself  and 
your  family  why  such  papers  should  not 
he  permitted  to  enter  a  home.  We  need 
not  go  into  these.  The  mere  suggestion 
calls  up  many  possibilities  of  danger. 

Here  is  one  more  letter  from  the  Middle 
West : 

1  lease  find  enclosed  money  order  for  $1  to 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


4< 


pay  m;v  Subscription  for  1906,  I  like  your 
paper  very  much  for  Its  clean,  no-fake  adver¬ 
tising,  its  sound  editorial  policy  and  interest¬ 
ing  variety  of  reading  matter.  b.  d.  s. 

Illinois. 

Such  letters  give  us  great  encourage¬ 
ment.  They  bear  evidence  of  coming 
from  the  best  farm  homes  of  the  country. 
We  can  print  only  one  in  a  thousand  of 
such  letters.  We  like  to  print  one  occa¬ 
sionally  because  they  please  us,  and  be¬ 
cause  we  like  to  enlist  your  sympathy  and 
encouragement  in  the  work  we  are  trying 
to  do. 

Now  one  last  word.  Do  not  forget  the 
renewal  this  month  nor  “The  Farmer’s 
Garden”  that  will  go  to  you  on  receipt 
of  your  remittance  for  renewal. 


1  ITS  REAL  VALUE 

■■mm  Considering  Its  real,  honest  worth,  the  cost  of  ■  Champion 
Cart  is  about  one-halt  of  its  value.  If  you  could  see  the 
genuine,  high-grade  material  used  In  its  construction  you 
would  realize  beyond  doubt  why  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest  - 
cart  to  buy.  Its  style  of  construction  commends  it  to  the  eye 
of  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  practical  horseman.  It  combines 
all  the  good  features  of  a  speed,  road  and  breaking  cart.  Driver 
is  always  able  to  mount  or  dismount  with  safety— no  matter  what 
position  the  horse  may  be  in  -a  feature  of  value  in  breaking  colts. 

THE  CHAMPION  i^i 


Speeding 


CART 


**  built.  Where  the  greatest  strain  comes  there  it  is  reinforced  heaviest  Shafts  have  two 

'r°*8-bar8-°,ne  OT*r  one  below-making  it  practically  unbreakable.  Springs  are  l5?g  makta^t 
'k®  8y  8eat  18  upholstered  and  adjustable  to  any  weight  of  rider  thus  takinc^’he  load  oft 

™A?e\TVhee"f,re  60  inche*  high.well  tired  and  bolted/  Nicely  painted  and  triced-  absohftelv 
veVan?^rtr»eim^>tl0iI1'»At  8rf.mai®  to  raake  friends  by  its  real  honest  value.  Made  in  three  sizes/ 
viVtal  detiled  “nformaUon°r  K  Purposes.  One  price  to  all.  Send  for  free  descriptive  book 


CHAMPION  CART  CO.,  BOX  109;  UGONIER,  INDIANA. 


SAVE  ALL  THE  GRAIN  M)U  GROW 


. . “•■ill! 

Let  Us  Reason  Together 


BETWEEN  seed  time  and  harvest,  the  grain  grower 
has  to  trust  very  largely  “to  luck.” 

Nature  makes  the  crop  in  her  own  way. 

But  when  harvest  time  comes  he  must  “get  busy.” 
.  His  profits  then  depend  upon  the  wisdom  with 
which  he  harvests  his  grain. 

The  wise  man  begins  to  get  ready  weeks  before  the 
actual  time  of  harvest. 

He  knows  he  can’t  “trust  to  luck”  then,  and  he 
does  not  want  to  be  caught  unprepared. 

The  first  thing  he  does  is  to  make  sure  that  he  has 
the  right  facilities  for  harvesting— the  right  kind  of 
machines  for  the  proper  cutting  of  his  grain. 

He  wants  to  get  every  spoonful  of  grain  that 
Nature  has  given  him. 

He  wants  to  get  it  with 
— the  least  delay  in  time; 

— the  least  labor  on  his  own  part; 

— the  least  hardship  on  his  horses; 

—the  least  likelihood  of  trouble  and  annoyance. 
He  cannot  “trust  to  luck,”  and  certainly  he  cannot 
trust  to  a  poor  harvesting  machine,  a  worn-out  har¬ 
vesting  machine  or  an  uncertain  harvesting  machine. 
How  about  you  and  your  harvest? 

If  you  are  a  businesslike  farmer,  you  will  get  ready 
for  harvest  now. 

Go  to  a  dealer  who  handles  any  one  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  line  of  harvesting  and  haying  machines. 

Get  a  catalogue,  look  at  the  machines,  study  their 
construction,  and  you  will  see  for  yourself  that  they  are 
built  to  meet  every  requirement. 

In  principle  of  operation — in  design — they  embody 
all  that  the  most  skilled  mechanical  experts  have  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  past  SO  years. 

In  materials  they  have  lumber,  steel  and  iron  of  the 
highest  grade  only— the  selected  products  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  own  mines  and  mills,  produced  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  harvesting  machine  building. 

In  workmanship,  it  is  the  product  of  the  best  facili¬ 
ties  that  money  and  experience  can  produce. 

In  everything  that  makes  a  machine  reliable ,  trust¬ 
worthy  t  durable  and  efficient,  the 


Champion  Milwaukee 

Deering  Osborne 

McCormick  Plano 

repreSent  lhe  h«>>- 

These  machines  have  been  before  the  public  for  a 
long  term  of  years— some  of  them  for  more  than  half  a 

century.  Other  machines — scores  and  scores  of  them _ 

have  come  and  gone.  These  have  remained,  groyne 
every  year  in  popularity  Is  the  stamp  of  approva! 
placed  on  a  machine  by  the  farmers  of  America  and 
grain  growers  of  the  world  worth  anything? 

,  1t?ot  certain  that  their  popularity  has  been  mer¬ 
it*  ^oMeni?°  D°jbuy^^  year  after  year,  un¬ 
less  the  machines  do  satisfactory  work. 

To-day  the  standard  harvesting  and  haying  ma¬ 
chines  embraced  m  the  International  line,  are  better 
than  ever  before,  because  they  are  the  products  of  riper, 
richer  experience,  more  expert  skill,  and  better  and 

ESS&SE  for  “ctare  p“ 

The  manufacturers  of  these  several  machines,  bv 

th?qr  ^°'^1ieraitl0n’  are.able  to.  own,  control  and  operate 
their  own  coal  mines,  iron  mines,  lumber  camps,  coke 

stee*  m+ k  otber  sources  of  supply,  producing 
their  own  materials,  under  their  own  supervision. 

,  .  ^  beT  &e!j  these  materials  when  they  want  them  not 
being  dependent  upon  uncertain  and  fluctuJinTm*. 
kets,  they  get  them  of  the  right  quality.  5 

By  co-operation  they  are  enabled  to  employ  the  most  expert  skill  in 
designing  improvements  and  in  the  actual  manufacture  of  the  machines 

eron^r<lPerail0n.-theyfare  e?abled  t0  emPl°y  extra  facilities  for  the 
economical  production  of  machmes  of  the  highest  quality,  facilities 
which  are  impossible  for  an  individual  manufacturer 

records oTthepalr  enab‘ed  SUrPaSS  eVen  their  proud 

If  you  expect  to  save  all  your  grain; 

.  7If-y/U  a  harvesting  or  baying  machine  on  which  you  may 
depend  with  absolute  certainty; 

bills  -  ~~If  y°U  Want  t0  be  frCe  fr°m  "break-downs,"  delays,  and  repair 

Take  a  little  time,  go  and  talk  to  an  International  Agent. 

Inspect  the  machine  he  handles  and  get  a  catalogue. 

It  will  pay  you  whether  you  buy  this  year  or  not. 

If  you  don’t  know  an  International  dealer — write  to  us  for  the 
name  and  address  of  one  nearest  you. 


International  Harvester  Company  ot  America,  Chicago. 

(Incorporated} 

INTERNATIONAL  LINE. 

Spreaders.  Weber  Wagons,  Columbus  Wagons,  Bettendorf  Wagons  and  Binder  Twine.6  S’  Gas°bae  EnBines,  Pumping  Jacks,  Manure 
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HUMOROUS 


“Mary  makes  good  hash,  doesn’t  she? 
And  she  hasn’t  any  receipt  either.”  “What 
does  she  make  it  out  of?”  “Out  of  her 
own  head.” — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

His  Wife:  “Have  you  had  a  bad  day, 
dear?”  The  Financier:  “Yes,  I  lost  over 
$250,000.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that 
nearly  $100  of  that  was  my  own  money!” 
— Life. 

“What  is  your  preference  for  the  na¬ 
tional  plant?”  “Well,  if  the  dollar  mark 
is  to  be  our  national  sign,  I  think  our 
national  plant  should  be  the  mint.” — Bal¬ 
timore  American. 

The  Rejected:  “Do  you  refuse  me  on 
account  of  my  poverty  or  on  account  of 
myself?”  The  Rejectress:  “Neither — 
it’s  wholly  on  my  own  account.” — Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 

The  little  girl  came  home  from  school 
in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  in  a  high 
state  of  excitement.  “What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter,  dear?”  asked  her  mother.  “Jimmy 
Treadway  scared  me!”  “How?”  “Why, 
he’s  been  having  the  mumps,  and  he’s  got 
some  of  ’em  left,  and  when  I  wouldn’t 
give  him  a  bite  of  my  apple,  he  said  he 
was  going  to  take  a  mump  out  of  his 
pocket  and  throw  it  at  me !” — Chicago 
Tribune. _ _ _ 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  ALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VK  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Granje.  l.ow  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

Ten  Times  Over. 

Grind  anv  tool,  knife  to  inoweri 
sickle,  with  the 

Practical 
Grinder. 

3,000  revolutions  of 
alundum  wheel  per  min¬ 
ute.  Greatest  abrasive 
known.  No  pressure 
needed;  does  not  d raw 
temper  or  heat  tools. 

Every  home  needs  it.“ 

Different  sizes.  Write  for 
price  and  circular.  Foot- 
power  attachment.  A 
few  good  agents  wanted. 

Royal  Mfg.  Co.,  226  E.  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

JONES  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT 


Will  get  one 
Tv.  on  trial  from 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON 

Box  385a  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Harrows  *5.65  up 

Oak  frames,  stump  guard,  channel 
steel  clips  to  protect  bolt  heads.  Full 
weight, length, and  width.  Warranted 
teeth.  Factory  Prices  to  You. 
16-tooth  harrow,  not  lined, $0  65,  lined, 
$6.35;  18-tooth,  not  lined,  $G,25,  lined,  $6.05 ;  20-tooth,  not  lined, 
$6.80,  lined,  $7.60;  24-tooth,  not  lined,  $M.75,  lined,  $10.75.  Write 
to  day  for  our  new  388-page  catalog,  No.  87,  showing  every¬ 
thing  for  the  farm  at  factory  prices.  Sent  free  on  request. 
Address,  CASH  SUPPLY  A:  MFO.  CO.,  688  Lawrence 
byuure,  kuluimuoo,  Mickiguu* 

CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS! 

CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

BUSH  AND  BOG  PLOW. 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide.  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps 
,laud  true,  moves  1800  tons 
of  earth,  cuts  80  acres  per 
day. 

CUTAWAY 
CORN  HARROW 

best  work 


NO  MORE  USE  FOR  PLOW 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  6  to  10  In.  deep.  14  in. 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard¬ 
back,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistle,  or  auy  foul  plant. 

__  Seud  for  ciiculars  to  the 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Iliggauum.Conn. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


May  8,  1906. 


“  . . .  r  .  . 

/Am  the  Paint  Man 


QX.C&c**- 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


■  AM  the  paint  man. 

I  ha"C  a  tir  o  way 

■  of  mar.  u  f  ac  t  un  n  g 
and  selling,  paints.  It's 
unique— it's  bitter. 

Before  my  plan  was 
invented  paint  was  sold 
in  two  ways  —  either 
ready-mixed  or  the  in¬ 
gredients  were  bought 
and  mixed  by  the  painter, 
oi.  ,.,u.  Ready-mixed  paint  settles 

on  the  shelves,  forming  a  sediment  at  the  bottom 
of  the  can.  The  mineral  in  reaay-mixcd  paint, 
when  standing  in  oil,  eats  the  life  out  o.  die  oil. 
The  oil  is  the  very  life  of  all  paints.  . 

Paint  made  by  the  painter  cannot  bo  pr  p.  iy 
made  on  account  of  lack  of  the  heavy  mixing 

M  y  paint  is  unlike  any  other  paint  in  the  world. 

It  is  ready  to  use,  but  not  ready-mixed. 

My  paint  is  made  to  order  after  each  order  .s 
received,  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  cans 
with  the  very  day  it  is  made  stamped  on  each 

can  by  mv  factory  inspector. 

I  ship  my  pigment— which  is  white  lead,  zinc, 
drier  and  coloring  matter  freshly  ground.  atter 
order  is  received — in  separate  cans,  and  in  an- 


f #*• m 

Back  of  my  paint  stands 
my  Eight  Year ,  officially 
signed  iron-clad  Guaran- 
tee. 


2  Full  Gallons  Free  to  Try— 6  Months  Time  to  Pay 

PF*  You  Pay  Mo  Freight  to  Try  My  Paint. 

other  can  I  ship  my  Oilo,  which  is  pure  old  process 
linseed  oil,  the  kind  that  you  used  to  buy  yea»  s 
ago  before  the  paint  manufacturers,  to  cheapen 
the  cost  of  paint,  worked  in  adulterations. 

I  sell  my  paint  direct  from  my  factory  to  user 
at  my  very  low  factory  price:  you  pay  no  dealer 
or  middleman  profits. 

/ pay  the  freight  on  six  gallons  or  over. 

My  paint  is  so  good  that  I  make  this  wonder¬ 
fully  fair  test  offer: 

When  you  receive  your  shipment  of  paint,  you 
can  use  two  full  gallons — that  will  cover  o00 
square  feet  of  wall— two  coats. 

If,  after  you  haveused  that  much  of  my  paint, 
you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  in  every 
detail,  you  can  return  the  remainder  of  your 
order  and  the  two  gallons  will  not  cost  you  one 

^  No" other  paint  manufacturer  ever  made  such 
a  liberal  offer. 

It  is  because  I  manufacture  the  finest  paint, 
put  up  in  the  best  way,  that  I  can  make  this 

I  go  even  further.  I  sell  all  of  my  paint  on  six 
months’  time,  if  desired. 

This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  paint  your 
buildings  when  they  need  it,  and  pay  for  the 
paint  at  your  convenience. 


n&mmm. 
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This  is  the  longest  and  most  lib¬ 
eral  guarantee  ever  put  on  a  paint. 

For  further  particulars  regarding 
my  plan  of  selling,  and  complete 
color  card  of  all  colors,  send  a  postal 
to  O.  L.  Chase,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1  will  send  my  paint  book-the 
mo9t  complete  book  of  its  kind  ever 
published  -  absolutely  free.  Also 
my  instruction  book  entitled  j  nia 
Little  Book  Tells  How  to  Faint 
and  copy  of  my  8  year  guarantee. 


iceived— in  separate  taus.auu  . .  «  .  .  .  a  r/l  „ _ . 

NOTE— My  3  Year  Guarantee  backed  by  $50,000  Bond^ 


The  Paint 
Man. 

711  R  Olive  Street, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ONLY 


Columbia 
King 


WONDERFUL  BARGAINS  IN 

COLUMBIA  BUGGIES 

Don’t  buy  anywhere  till  you  see  pur  catalog.  We  offer  you 
our  fine  line  of  Columbia  Vehicles  and  Harness,  250 styles,  direct 
from  factory,  at  wholesale  prices— allow  you  30  days  free  trial. 
Guaranteed  two  yeais.  Write  for  our  FkIlE  catalog.  It  will 
save  you  money. 

COLUMBIA  MFu.  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  808  Vandalia  Ave„  Cincinnati,  0. 


Twenty-five  Bushels 

of  WHEAT 

to  the  Acre 

means  a  productive  capacity 
in  dollars  of  over 

$16  per  Acre 

This  on  land,  which  has  cost 
the  farmer  nothing,  but  the 
price  of  tilling  it,  tells  its  own 
story.  The 


No  Repairs.  When  you  roof  your 
buildings  with  Amatite,  your  first  cost 
covers  all  cost.  After  it  is  put  on  you 
can  forget  all  about  it,  for  it  will  require 
no  repairs — painting,  patching  or  tinkering 
of  any  sort — for  many  years.  If  your 
Amatite  roof  costs  you  $10.00  to  begin 
with,  the  cost  ends  there.  And  it  is  all 
because  it  is  made  to  wear  and  does  not 
rot,  crack  or  peel  off  in  a  few  years. 

Send  to  our  nearest  office  for  free  sample,  and  see  for 
yourself  how  much  better  it  is  than  the  ordinary  kinds. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 


Canadian 


New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Allegheny  Kansas  City 
St.  Louis  Cincinnati  Minneapolis 


New  Orleans 
Boston 


Cleveland 


Hallock’s  Two  Horse  Elevator  Digger, 

Our  new  rigid  pole  feature  Is  a  sure  winner. 


Government 

fives  absolutely  free  to  every  settler 
160  acres  of  such  land. 

Lands  adjoining  can  be  purchased  at 
from  $6  to  $10  per  acre  from  railroads 
and  other  corporations. 

Already  1TB. 000  farmers  from  the 
United  States  have  made  their  homes 
in  Canada. 

For  pamphlet  “20th  Century  Canada.” 
and  all  information  apply  to  Supt.  of 
Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada;  or  to 

THOR.  IO  NI  AN,  Canndlan  Government  Agent 
Syracuse  Bank  Building,  SkBAtUoK,  I>.  a* 

Mention  this  paper. 

Let  Us  Send  You 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wago  ns  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  workand  mokeyou  a  lotof  money  the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

■ - -and  the - 

electric  handy  wagon. 

Rvevervtest  they  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a VuarTe^nVilllo^  sold.  Spokes  wit*  to  me 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A  set of  our  wheel,  wui 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., Box  88,  Quincy,  Ills. 


Weight  600. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

j  We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METALWHEELCO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA.  ILL. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


Patented  and  Patent  Applied  For. 

Guaranteed  as  good  as  the  best.  Send  for  Testimonials. 

We  have  a  rich  field  for  Agents. 


O.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS, 


YORK,  PA.  Box  808 


IF  ITS  MADE  IN  SAGINAW 


IT'S  MADE  RIGHT 


■11  him  how  he  can  make  it  easier  im  u.s  newu  j - _ 

FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON 


Im¬ 
properly  con¬ 
structed.  Saves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs.  — 

STEEL  WHEELS  wSK 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  brine  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17,  Geneva,  Ohio.  


the  low-down,  wide-tire,  short  turn,  roomy  and  durably  wagon  that’s  g'^|8tIfromSt?p  of 
A  wagon  that  his  dealer  can  guarantee  for  five  years.  ,A.JS“,^berSi  it’s  a  wagon 

the  tOUgaseuitable  for  any* road  andlfny  load,  hoes  over  soft,  marshy  ground  without  cut¬ 


ting. 


A  wagon  Vou  find  handy  everywhere. 
K  Ask  vour  dealer  for  catalog  or 
send' to  us.  It’s  free. 

Farmers  Handy  Wagon  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich, 
Branohes,  Kansas  City  and  Des  Moines. 
Makers  of  Handy  Hay  and  Stock  Racks  and 
Handy  AU-Steel'Frame  Silos.  Catalog  free. 


rucHiru’^  20th 

w  Century 
Steel  Ball  Coupling  Pivot  Axle 

-  n  .llnetlnr  D°ub le 

Cultivator  row  com 

Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attach  Complete  in 
One  Machine. 

Awarded 

COLD  MEDAL 

at  World’s  Fair,  St. 
Loui8.  A  wonderful- 
i nii>rovciiie*'t  Di  cum- 
vators,  combining  every 
•possible  movement  oi 
gangs  and  wheels  re- 
„  „  ,,  0  quired.  Easily  changed 

«*  “to  different  styles. 

Thousands!!!  use.  M’f’r  sof  all  kind  of .  Ag’r  1  Im¬ 
plements.  Agents  wanted;  write  for  circular. 

The  Hench  &  Dromgold  Co.,  Mfrs^Yorj<iJ^^ 


ALFALFA  FOR  EASTERN  FARMERS. 

A.  CHOP  WELL  WOKTH  STRIVING  FOR. 

How  To  Work  for  It. 

Part  I. 

FEEDING  VALUE. — ‘‘Alfalfa  yields  three  times  as 
much  protein  per  acre  as  clover,  nine  times  as  much 
protein  as  Timothy.”  “Alfalfa  has  practically  the 
same  feeding  constituents,  pound  for  pound,  as  good 
bran,  and  should  be  regarded  as  an  equal  to  bran  when 
used  as  a  feed  for  stock.”  These  statements  made  in 
a  report  of  field  trials  of  Alfalfa  by  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station  show  fairly  the  value  of  this  crop 
for  eastern  farmers.  On  any  farm  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States  that  has  a  field  adapted  to  its 
growth,  Alfalfa  can  be  raised,  harvested,  and  put  in  the 
barn  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$.3  per  ton,  this  to  include  a 
fair  rental  for  land  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  on  most  farms 
the  total  cost  need  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $4  per  ton.  Land  adapt¬ 
ed  to  Alfalfa  will  yield  an 
average  of  five  tons  per  acre 
a  year  in  the  rain  belt.  Wi'h 
a  yield  of  five  toils  per  acre 
of  feed  equal  pound  for 
pound  to  good  bran,  and  pro¬ 
duced  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$5  per  ton.  it  is  not  difficult 
to  estimate  the  value  of  Al¬ 
falfa  to  the  eastern  farmer 
who  can  raise  it.  The  east¬ 
ern  farmer  who  grows  Al¬ 
falfa  produces  his  needed 
supply  of  protein  at  about 
one-fourth  the  cost  of  buying 
it  in  mill  feeds.  The  Alfalfa 
supplies  what  the  other  home¬ 
grown  feeds  lack,  and  com¬ 
bined  with  them  in  proper 
proportions  will  make  bal¬ 
anced  rations  for  all  kinds  of 
farm  animals.  Alfalfa  is  a 
good  feed  for  every  animal 
on  the  farm, — the  working 
horse,  the  brood  mare,  the 
growing  colt,  the  dairy  cow, 
the  heifer  that  is  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  heavy  milker,  the 
calf,  all  beef  animals,  both 
growing  and  fattening,  the 
brood  sow,  the  growing  pig, 
the  fattening  shote,  lambs, 
sheep  and  poultry  of  all 
kinds.  It  is  a  nutritious, 
cheap,  healthful,  and  safe 
feed,  and  secures  good  re¬ 
turns  from  farm  animals  in  labor,  growth,  beef,  milk, 
pork,  mutton,  wool  or  eggs.  Printed  tables  give  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  as  containing  12  to  14  per  cent  of  protein. 
In  the  last  three  years  Alfalfa  growers  have  improved 
the  quality  of  Alfalfa  hay  by  earlier  cutting  and  by 
better  methods  of  curing  and  handling,  and  choice 
Alfalfa  hay  now  contains  16  to  18  per  cent  of  protein, 
and  sometimes  even  more.  The  writer  handled  many 
carloads  the  past  Winter  of  Alfalfa  hay  grown  in 
western  Nebraska  that  analyzed  16  to  17.5  per  cent 
of  protein  after  the  losses  from  baling  and  shipping. 
In  the  wet  year  of  1905  Alfalfa  made  four  cuttings  at 
the  \\  isconsin  Experiment  Station,  and  the  hay  from 
the  poorest  cutting  contained  15.9  per  cent  of  protein, 
while  that  from  the  best  cutting  contained  21.2  per 
cent.  Alfalfa  hay  contains  five  times  as  much  mineral 
matter  as  corn  and  2 times  that  of  oats.  This  min¬ 
eral  matter  is  needed  to  build  the  frames  of  all  grow¬ 
ing  animals,  and  for  making  milk,  A  liberal  supply 


is  also  needed  for  the  digestive  juices.  A  common 
cause  for  abortion  is  the  lack  of  mineral  matter  in  the 
feed,  and  Alfalfa  is  of  special  value  for  pregnant  ani¬ 
mals  of  all  kinds  in  supplying  the  protein  and  mineral 
matter  needed  to  secure  at  birth  young  with  well-de¬ 
veloped  frames  and  bodies  and  strong  vitality.  As 
showing  the  value  of  mineral  matter  in  Alfalfa  the 
thigh  bones  from  pigs  fed  grain  alone  at  the  Nebraska 
Experiment  Station  broke  under  a  pressure  of  325 
pounds,  while  the  thigh  bones  from  pigs  fed  Alfalfa 
and  grain  required  a  pressure  of  510  pounds  to  break 
them. 

AN  AID  TO  ASSIMILATION.— Alfalfa  has  the 
same  laxative  effect  as  June  pasture.  This  keeps  the 
animals  healthy,  their  digestive  organs  vigorous,  and 
prevents  the  feverish  condition  caused  by  constipation. 


which  so  many  feeds  produce.  An  Elgin  man  who  has 
been  feeding  Alfalfa  to  50  cows  in  milk  last  Winter, 
said  to  the  writer:  “Every  mouthy  [  feed  Alfalfa  in 
the  Winter  gives  me  a  month  in  which  I  have  practi¬ 
cally  pasture  conditions.  My  cows  show  the  pasture 
effect  of  the  Alfalfa  in  the  glossy  condition  of  their 
hair  and  the  heavy  milk  yield.  They  have  never  given 
so  much  milk  nor  looked  so  well  in  the  Winter.”  Al¬ 
falfa  is  not  only  a  rich  feed  itself;  it  aids  in  the  diges¬ 
tion  of  other  feeds  given  with  it.  The  writer,  while 
at  the  Kansas  Experiment  Statiofi,  fattened  one  lot 
of  hogs  on  grain  alone  and  another  lot  on  grain  and 
Alfalfa  hay.  For  each  100  pounds  gained  by  the  hogs 
fed  on  grain  alone  the  hogs  fed  grain  and  Alfalfa 
gained  172  pounds,  and  S6S  pounds  of  pork  were  pro¬ 
duced  per  ton  of  Alfalfa  hay  eaten.  This  gain  could 
not  have  come  from  the  hay  alone.  The  Alfalfa  aided 
the  hogs  to  secure  more  nourishment  from  the  grain. 
This  effect  of  Alfalfa  is  particularly  noticed  when  it  is 


fed  to  horses  and  cattle.  One  ton  of  good  Alfalfa  con¬ 
tains  56  pounds  of  nitrogen,  10  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  24  pounds  of  potash,  worth  at  the  price  of 
commercial  fertilizers  $12.46.  While  Alfalfa  furnishes 
such  a  rich  crop  it  increases  the  fertility  of  the  surface 
soil  in  which  it  grows  even  to  a  greater  extent  than 
clover.  The  roots  go  down  12  to  30  feet  in  the  sub¬ 
soil,  and  bring  up  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and  take 
nitrogen  from  the  air.  One-half  of  a  field  that  has 
been  under  cultivation  since  1877  was  seeded  to  Al¬ 
falfa  in  189S,  the  other  half  was  kept  in  farm  crops, 
chiefly  corn.  In  1905  the  Alfalfa  was  broken  up  and 
the  entire  field  planted  to  corn.  The  corn  on  the 
Alfalfa  sod  yielded  75  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  other 
land  40  bushels. 

WORTH  TRYING. — The  richness  of  Alfalfa  as  a 

feed,  its  value  for  all  kinds, 
ages  and  conditions  of  farm 
animals,  its  benefits  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  amount  of  nour¬ 
ishment  secured  from  other 
feeds  given  with  it  and  its 
effects  in  increasing  the  yield 
of  crops  that  follow  it  make 
it  worth  the  while  of  every 
eastern  farmer  who  has  con¬ 
ditions  favorable  to  its 
growth  to  work  with  it  until 
he  has  learned  how  to  grow 
it  on  his  own  farm.  The 
eastern  farmer  needs  Alfalfa, 
and  he  should  keep  trying  on 
a  small  scale  until  he  does 
succeed  with  it,  no  matter 
how  discouraging  the  first 
three  or  four  trials.  The 
writer  does  not  know  of  any 
locality  where  Alfalfa  is  now 
being  generally  grown  where 
the  earlier  trials  were  not 
failures  and  the  crop  con¬ 
demned  by  the  best  farmers 
as  not  being  adapted  to  their 
section.  Kansas  has  now 
over  600,000  acres  of  Alfalfa, 
yet  it  took  25  years  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  failures  to  get  this 
crop  well  established  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  and 
still  longer  in  the  eastern 
part.  Prof.  E.  M.  Shelton 
was  as  practical  a  man  as 
ever  held  a  chair  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  was  especially  sue 
cessful  with  grasses  and 
clover.  His  earlier  reports 
of  tests  of  Alfalfa  at  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College 
were  nearly  as  discouraging  as  those  recently  issued 
from  the  Maine  Experiment  Station.  It  is  probable 
that  in  10  years  Alfalfa  will  be  as  much  in  favor  in 
New  England  as  it  is  now  in  Kansas.  A  western  Kan¬ 
sas  farmer  who  has  become  rich  from  growing  and 
feeding  Alfalfa,  seeded  it  for  six  consecutive  years,  with 
every  seeding  a  failure.  He  decided  that  he  either  had 
to  raise  Alfalfa  or  leave  the  country,  and  the  seventh 
year  made  a  final  trial,  using  all  the  experience  he  had 
gained  through  six  years  of  failure.  Me  succeeded,  and 
now  that  he  understands  his  farm  and  the  crop,  has  no 
more  difficulty  in  growing  Alfalfa  than  an  Illinois 
farmer  has  in  raising  corn. 

KANSAS  EXPERIENCES.— As  late  as  1898  the 
writer  gave  a  talk  at  a  meeting  in  eastern  Kansas  urg¬ 
ing  every  farmer  of  that  section  to  raise  Alfalfa.  One 
of  the  most  successful  and  intelligent  farmers  in  the 
State  replied  that  it  had  been  thoroughly  tried  for  12 
to  15  years  by  the  best  farmers  in  his  county.  These 
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farmers  had  proven  that  Alfalfa  could  not  be  success¬ 
fully  grown  on  their  farms,  it  was  useless  to  make 
further  trials  and  they  hoped  that  this  was  the  last 
time  that  they  would  have  to  waste  their  time  listening 
to  a  talk  on  this  subject.  He  voiced  the  sentiment  of 
all  the  farmers  present.  Three  years  later,  at  another 
meeting,  the  same  farmer  asked  the  writer  for  a  good 
plan  for  an  Alfalfa  hay  barn,  explaining  that  for  20 
years  he  had  been  raising  Timothy  and  clover,  and  had 
barns  to  hold  all  the  crop.  He  now  had  the  same  acre¬ 
age  in  Alfalfa,  and  could  not  shelter  half  the  crop. 
This  success  after  12  years  of  failure  came  from  chang¬ 
ing  the  date  of  seeding  and  from  using  seed  grown 
under  entirely  different  conditions  from  that  which 
had  previously  been  used.  There  are  to-day  hundreds 
of  acres  of  Alfalfa  grown  in  this  county.  I  spent  a 
week  in  a  section  of  Kansas  where  Alfalfa  had  been 
often  tried,  and  had  finally  been  given  up  because  no 
profitable  crops  had  been  grown.  Investigation  showed 
that  the  failures  were  due  to  methods  and  time  of 
seeding.  One  man  was  induced  to  try  a  different 
method,  and  two  years  later,  at  a  farmers’  institute,  re¬ 
ported  a  growth  of  five  crops  of  Alfalfa  in  a  single 
season.  Samples  of  each  crop  were  shown  and  the  total 
length  of  growth  of  the  five  crops  in  the  one  season 
was  21  feet.  Alfalfa  is  now  a  common  crop  in  this 
farmer’s  county.  The  eastern  farmer  needs  Alfalfa. 
He  should  set  his  jaws  harder  together  and  keep  trying 
to  grow  it  until  he  succeeds.  h.  m.  Cottrell. 

NEW  FRENCH  PEAR ,  DOYENNE  DU  COMICE 

This  fine  pear,  fruits  of  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  161, 
first  page,  is  not  new  in  the  sense  of  being  a  recent  nov¬ 
elty.  It  is  described  in  late  editions  of  Downing’s  Fruits 
of  America,  and  had  been  long  propagated  in  Europe, 
where  it  is  a  great  favorite  for  espalier  culture,  but 
trees  have  only  recently  been  offered  in  this  country, 
appearing  first  in  the  catalogue  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  is  regarded  as  an  excellent  Fall 
ripening  variety,  being  at  its  best  in  October  and  No¬ 
vember.  The  tree  is  a  fairly  vigorous,  clean  and  up¬ 
right  grower,  and  commences  to  bear  when  young, 
becoming  markedly  prolific  with  age.  The  pears  are 
large  and  uniform  in  size,  rather  more  roundish  in 
form  than  Anjou.  The  color  at  maturity  is  yellow, 
shaded  with  crimson  and  russet.  Flesh  is  white,  rich 
and  buttery,  with  a  fine,  sweet  flavor.  The  quality  is 
rated  as  among  the  very  best.  Doyenne  du  Comice 
should  be  considered  worthy  of  trial  where  fine  pears 
are  appreciated  and  ordinary  kinds  succeed. 

PLAN  FOR  RECONSTRUCTING  BARN. 

Will  you  give  me  plan  and  dimensions  of  stables  for  four 
horses,  remainder  for  cows?  It  is  a  bank  barn  with  over¬ 
shot.  I  propose  taking  out  yard  wall  and  boarding  up  at  end 
of  overshot,  making  inside  measure  35  feet  deep  by  47  feet 
wide.  It  is  a  basement  barn,  located  on  sloping  ground, 
the  barn  floor  or  driveway,  including  a  mow  on  each  side, 
being  nearly  level  with  the  ground  and  extending  eight  feet 
over  the  yard  wall,  forming  as  we  express  it  an  overshot  of 
eight  feet.  I  propose  taking  the  yard  wall  out,  the  remain¬ 
der  to  remain  as  supports  instead  of  posts:  then  to  build  a 
foot  wall  18  inches  high  at  extremity  of  overshot,  and 
board  up  with  matched  boards,  making  an  enclosed  basement 
35  feet  wide  by  47  feet  long.  The  barn  has  old  style  racks 
and  ground  floors.  I  desire  to  have  cow  stable  and  feeding 
rooms  on  passage-ways  cemented ;  horse  stable,  ground  floor 
planked  under  horses ;  a  box  stall  for  horses  and  one  for 
cows.  Horses  to  be  on  south  side  and  cows  on  north  side  of 
barn.  Number  of  cows  to  be  kept  problematical;  45-acre 
farm,  loam  soil,  somewhat  hilly,  has  had  tenants  for  a  long 
time,  probably  eight  to  15  cows.  Above  basement  is  hardly 
large  enough  to  accommodate  hay,  straw  and  grain  ;  horses 
would  come  out  of  yard  side  or  end.  You  mention  stan¬ 
chions;  do  you  prefer  them  to  feeding  off  the  floor  with 
chains  or  mangers  with  chains  and  why?  There  is  a  stringer 
running  from  wall  to  wall  along  ceiling  of  basement  in  one 
stick;  it  will  need  support;  ceiling  eight  feet  high. 

Erie,  Pa.  J.  J.  z. 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  required  number  of 
cows  it  has  been  necessary  to  place  them  in  two  rows 
and  leave  space  enough  for  one  box  stall.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  allows  three  feet  of  space  each  for  13  cows. 
If  cows  are  large  the  number  of  stanchions  should  be 
reduced  and  more  space  given  each  animal.  A  door 
will  have  to  be  cut  through  the  wall  in  the  north  end. 
The  manure  can  be  taken  out  with  a  carrier,  or  one 
could  back  into  the  barn  through  this  door.  In  the 
south  end  are  the  horses,  and  a  drive  floor  with  room 
for  light  wagons,  etc.  The  overhead  stringers  or  sills 
will  be  supported  by  posts,  (the  locations  of  the  posts 
are  marked  by  squares  on  the  diagram)  except  that 
portion  over  the  drive  floor,  which  will  be  supported 
by  a  truss  above.  For  convenience  the  granary  should 
be  moved  to  the  east  side,  and  the  bins  built  against 
the  wall,  where  spouts  or  chutes  will  convey  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  grain  into  the  small  grain  boxes  directly 
underneath,  where  it  will  be  convenient  for  both  horses 
and  cows.  Either  an  open  or  closed  space  may  be 
provided  for  harness  against  the  south  wall  in  the 
rear  of  the  horse  stalls.  Stairs  are  placed  as  indicated, 
a  triangular-shaped  enclosure  built  in  the  mow  with  a 
tight  door  leading  to  the  barn  floor.  Feeding  doors 
built  in  the  mow  with  an  enclosure  like  the  stairway; 
doors  opening  to  the  barn  floor  are  provided  as  indi¬ 


cated.  It  will  be  necessary  to  remove  all  of  the  yard 
wall,  as  those  portions  that  you  propose  leaving  would 
be  very  much  in  the  way.  A  post  will  support  the 
sill  above  just  as  well  and  take  up  but  little  space. 
Many  people  in  submitting  plans  for  stables  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  posts 
in  the  stable  to  support  the  beams  above,  and  that  the 
location  of  those  posts  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  making  plans.  Use  nothing  but  cement  for  the  floor 
under  horses,  cows,  and  passage.  The  swing  stanchion 
is,  all  things  considered,  the  most  satisfactory  fastener; 
several  good  ones  are  advertised.  The  plan  calls  for 
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mullion  windows,  as  the  light  nearly  all  enters  from 
one  side ;  those  double  windows  are  necessary  to  se¬ 
cure  four  square  feet  of  window  space  for  each  animal. 

_  J.  J.  s. 

A  METHOD  OF  TOP- WORKING  TREES. 

Seeing  on  page  326  an  account  of  some  new  ideas 
in  top-working  fruit  trees,  I  would  like  to  add  a 
thought  or  two  not  made  quite  plain  in  the  article  in 
question,  and  also  give,  as  I  think,  a  better  way  in 
another.  I  refer  to  cutting  and  shaping  the  saw  kerf  to 
receive  the  scions.  There  is  no  need  of  a  fine  saw  to 
make  this  kerf,  any  pruning  saw  (I  use  a  Disston)  is 
good  enough,  and  I  much  prefer  a  reasonably  stiff 
blade,  and  make  only  one  cut,  see  Fig.  163,  la.  I  do  not 
fear  cutting  this  kerf  to  the  center  of  the  stock,  or 
if  only  one  graft  is  to  be  inserted,  and  the  stock  is 
small,  quite  beyond.  I  then  trim  out  with  a  small 


METHOD  OF  TOP-WORKING  TREES.  Fig.  163. 


crescent-shaped  harnessmaker’s  knife  the  kerf  as  at 
lb  and  2f.  Before  cutting  or  shaping  this  kerf,  how¬ 
ever,  I  point  the  scion,  cutting  it  as  shown  in  cross- 
section  as  shown  in  8g,  and  cutting  away  the  back  as 
shown  at  4c,  after  which  the  kerf  is  cut  out  to  fit  the 
scion  but  with  a  slightly  snugger  fit  at  top  of  stock. 
Place  the  cambium  layers  as  near  together  as  possible, 
and  drive  scion  home.  I  insert  only  one  scion  unless 
the  stock  is  large  and  an  important  one,  preferring  to 
top-work  higher  and  more  limbs.  In  all  cases  I  cut 
to  one  when  grafts  develop  to  vigorous  growth.  In 
this  climate  I  have  had  best  results  by  wrapping  the 
ends  of  stocks  where  grafts  are  inserted  with  paper 
secured  by  cotton  twine,  covering  a  distance  of  some 
six  inches  in  length,  extending  beyond  the  stock  one- 
half  inch  or  so,  for  protection  from  rays  of  sun.  I 
have  had  some  failures,  due  no  doubt  to  top-working 
almost  entirely  trees  badly  inclined  to  blight  in  an 
effort  to  save  root,  trunk  and  limb  system.  I  count  no 


failures  otherwise  in  the  six  years  of  use  of  this  sys¬ 
tem.  I  cannot  say  who  originated  this  plan,  but  heard 
it  at  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  and 
think  W.  S.  Coburn  gave  it  out  at  that  time. 

Otero  Co.,  Col.  _____________  t.  lytle. 

HOW  A  TREE  AGENT  WORKED  HIS  GAME. 

A  few  years  ago  an  agent  of  the  Riverside  Nursery 
Co.,  of  Troy,  Ohio,  went  into  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J., 
did  considerable  talking,  and  walked  out  some  $1,200 
richer — leaving  a  number  of  farmers  that  much  poorer. 
As  the  scheme  he  worked  is  a  favorite  one  in  his  busi¬ 
ness  we  give  the  details  for  the  benefit  of  others.  The 
following  contract  was  presented: 

Partnership  Contract  Between . of . 

and . of  the  county  of . .  of  the  State 

of . witnesseth : 

THIS  IS  TO  CERTIFY  That  the  undersigned  have 
agreed  to  and  do  enter  into  partnership.  This  company, 
after  many  years  of  experience  in  the  Nursery  and  Or¬ 
chard  business,  have  adopted  this  plan  to  introduce  their 
fruits,  and  believe  that  this  will  prove  the  most  profitable 
plan  for  those  interested  in  the  growing  of  fruits  for  the 
markets. 

This  company  will  furnish  to . P.  O . 

county  of .  State  of . ,  the  following 

bill  of  trees  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  property. 
108  pear. 

Freight  paid  to . in  the  Fall  of  190.. 

At  the  time  of  delivery  of  trees  by  this  company . 

. shall  have  prepared  the  ground  for  the  trees 

and  shall  plant  the  same  therein. 

Upon  the  delivery  of  the  trees . shall,  as  his 

portion  of  the  value  of  said  trees,  pay  to  the  company 
or  its  authorized  agent,  the  sum  of  $100,  being  the 
one-half  of  the  price  of  this  orchard. 

The  company,  on  its  part,  agrees  to  trim  the  trees 
properly,  and  furnish  trees  to  replace  any  that  shall  die. 
free  of  charge,  for  the  period  of  5  years. 

As  soon  as  this  orchard  shall  come  in  bearing . 

shall,  out  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  fruits 
harvested  from  this  orchard,  receive  as  rent  for  the 
ground  on  which  this  orchard  stands,  the  sum  of  $4.00 
per  acre  per  annum;  and  further  sum  of  $100  paid 
this  company  for  his  one-half  of  the  value  of  this  or¬ 
chard,  it  being  the  intention  of  the  parties  hereto  that 

. shall  own  his  one-half  of  this  orchard  at 

bearing  time,  free  of  cost  to  him. 

The  company  shall,  for  its  labor  and  its  part  of  the 

trees  so  furnished  by  them,  after  the  payment  to . 

of  the  amount  due  him  as  stated  above,  have  a  joint 
and  one-half  interest  in  the  net  proceeds  of  this  orchard 
for  a  period  which  shall  terminate,  and  this  partnership 
shall  cease,  5  years  from  the  date  when  this  orchard 
is  planted ;  and  at  the  last  mentioned  date  this  orchard 
and  its  product  shall  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  property 
of .  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever. 

If  this  company  shall  fail  to  perform  any  of  the  stipu¬ 
lations  and  agreements  on  its  part,  shall  fail  to  trim  this 
orchard  or  replace  any  of  the  trees  which  shall  die,  then 
this  partnership  shall  terminate  and  cease  and  all  rights 
or  obligations  under  or  by  virtue  of  this  contract  shall 

terminate  and  .  his  heirs  and  assigns,  shall 

be  the  sole  owner  of  this  orchard,  free  from  any  claims 
of  this  company,  either  as  to  trees  or  fruits  therefrom. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  . ,  by  its  Agent 

. .  and . have  hereunto  set  their  hands 

and  seals  this  ....  day  of  June  1902. 

By . Agent. 

Now  it  would  seem  as  if  any  man  of  good  judgment 
could  see  what  a  jug-handled  scheme  this  is.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  the  company  to  lose.  They  get  their  $100 
and  bind  themselves  simply  to  trim  the  trees.  A  man 
might  come,  and  in  an  hour’s1  time,  cut  off  a  limb  here 
and  there  and  call  the  job  done.  As  for  supplying  new 
trees  for  dead  ones — it  would  be  easy  to  send  cheap 
trees  which  might  cost  eight  cents  each. 

But  what  was  there  about  this  pear  which  made  the 
trees  worth  a  dollar?  Nothing  but  a  poor  quality  of 
wind.  The  agent  called  it  the  “Eclipse”  pear,  and  it 
certainly  put  the  hopes  of  these  growers  in  an  eclipse! 
He  claimed  that  this  wonderful  variety  would  ripen 
fruit  in  July — ahead  of  any  other  variety,  that  the 
trees  would  begin  to  bear  at  three  years  old,  and  keep 
on  producing  paying  crops  qvery  year.  The  pear  was 
certainly  a  wonder,  and  this  company  had  guarded  it 
so  well  that  the  experiment  stations  and  fruit  experts 
knew  nothing  about  it.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  intelligent 
men  and  old  fruit  growers  signed  this  contract  and 
paid  the  $100 !  That  agent  understood  human  nature 
like  a  book.  One  of  his  victims  tells  how  he  was 
caught : 

The  agent  called  on  me,  urging  that  I  should  purchase 
and  set  out  a  partnership  pear  orchard  as  described  in  the 
contract.  I  gave  him  no  encouragement.  After  leaving 
me  he  went  to  my  neighbor,  who  described  the  circum¬ 
stances  to  me  as  follows ;  “The  agent  asked  me  if  I  would 
set  a  pear  orchard.  I  replied  :  The  only  place  that  I  care 
to  put  an  orchard  is  over  in  the  northwest  field.  He  then 
asked  if  I  would  allow  him  to  take  a  spade  and  go  over  to 
that  field  and  try  the  subsoil.  I  gave  my  consent.  After. 
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digging  in  a  largo  number  of  places  they  returned  and  said 
if  that  was  the  only  place  that  I  would  plant  a  pear  orchard 
they  did  not  care  to  sell  me  trees,  as  they  did  not  consider 
it  pear  soil,  and  that  pear  trees  set  in  that  ground  would 
not  be  a  credit  or  benefit  to  either  the  seller  or  the  pur¬ 
chaser."  After  this  neighbor  related  the  above  to  me  I 
concluded  that  if  all  they  cared  to  do  was  to  sell  trees  they 
would  not  be  so  particular  about  the  kind  of  soil.  This 
incident  was  just  what  caused  me  to  be  taken  in. 

As  it  turned  out  most  of  the  trees  died.  The  com¬ 
pany  sent  some  more  trees,  and  they  died.  Now  the 
company  has  abandoned  the  orchard,  but  they  have 
not  by  any  means  abandoned  the  $100.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  contract  to  make  them  do  so.  All  there  is 
left  worth  looking  at  is  a  peach  orchard  which  has 
made  a  good  growth — but  the  trees  are  not  true  to 
name,  being  all  mixed  up.  We  print  this,  not  because 
we  can  hope  to  get  this  nursery  company  to  refund, 
but  to  warn  fruit  growers.  We  wrote  this  company, 
told  them  what  was  reported,  and  asked  them  to  give 
their  side  of  the  matter.  They  have  paid  no  attention 
to  the  letter — being  satisfied  with  both  sides  of  their 
$100!  We  warn  our  readers  not  to  go  into  any  such 
business  with  any  company.  Refuse  to  sign  any  such 
contract.  Do  not  plant  expensive  new  varieties  that 
are  not  endorsed  by  your  experiment  station.  Buy 
standard  varieties  of  responsible  men  and  plant  the 
trees  yourself.  _ 

ROOT-PRUNING  EVERGREEN  TREES. 

I  noticed  that  one  of  your  correspondents  recently 
inquired  whether  evergreens  would  grow  if  closely 
root-pruned.  In  February  I  had  two  Chinese  arbor- 
vita:  dug  that  were  five  years  old,  with  well-rounded 
heads  about  five  feet  high.  Having  no  further  use  for 
them  I  had  them  dragged  out  into  the  street  to  be 
hauled  away,  where  they  laid  until  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  A  friend  passing  by  inquired  whether  they 
would  grow  if  planted.  I  told  him  it  was  doubtful,  but 
I  would  prune  them  if  he  would  set  them  as  an  experi¬ 
ment.  He  agreed,  so  I  sawed  the  tops  off  to  about  18 
inches  and  the  lateral  as  well  as  deep  roots  to  about 
four  inches,  leaving  the  few  fibrous  roots  that  remained. 

I  told  him  to  set  them  at  least  10  inches  deep,  fill  in 
with  fine  soil,  ram  well,  water  and  mulch  with  a  coat 
of  rotten  cow  manure,  a  pile  of  which  I  knew  he  had. 
He  did  as  directed,  and  now,  April  21,  both  trees  are  a 
dense  mass  of  green  shoots  about  two  inches  high.  No 
tree  takes  more  kindly  to  root-pruning  than  the  orange, 
only  the  lateral  roots  should  be  cut  back  to  about  one 
inch  and  the  vertical  root  or  roots,  if  the  tree  is  sev¬ 
eral  years  old,  to  three  or  four  inches  and  the  top  to 
about  a  foot  after  planting.  Such  a  tree  will  re-estab¬ 
lish  itself  at  once  on  several  strong  top  roots,  and  if 
well  fertilized  make  an  astonishing  growth  in  a  few 
years.  I  also  note  in  a  recent  issue  that  in  answer  to 
your  inquiry  of  nurserymen  “whether  planters  were 
using  smaller  trees,”  H.  S.  Wiley  &  Son  say  that  close 
root-pruning  “should  never  be  employed  on  the  aver¬ 
age  soils  of  western  New  York.”  Why  not,  when 
trees  so  treated  succeed  so  well  in  eastern  New  York? 
If  a  root-graft  with  six  or  eight  inches  scion  and  two 
or  three  inches  of  clean  root  will  make  a  fine  apple 
tree  for  those  nurserymen  in  one  year,  why  will  not 
the  same  tree  do  equally  well  after  the  union  is  com¬ 
plete,  if  reduced  to  the  same  form  and  transplanted? 
Texas.  _ H,  M.  stringfei.low. 

NO  DANGER  IN  WATER  GLASS  EGGS. 

Your  correspondent,  R.  O.  Graham,  on  page  308, 
raises  a  question  as  to  the  healthfulness  of  eggs  pre¬ 
served  in  water  glass,  (soluble  sodium  silicate)  and 
furnishes  an  excellent  example  of  conscientious  a  priori 
reasoning  to  support  his  conclusion  that  eggs  so  pre¬ 
served  contain  more  or  less  “water  glass.”  Further, 
that  he  would  not  like  to  make  a  regular  diet  of  such 
eggs  until  he  knew  whether  he  was  consuming  water 
glass  and  how  much.  He  recites  the  following  facts 
gleaned  from  his  reading:  That  the  fluid  surrounding 
the  eggs  acquires  a  strong  odor,  especially  in  Summer. 
That  the  egg  content  is  more  “watery.”  Hence  his  con¬ 
clusion — “These  facts  show  that  both  water  glass  and 
egg  is  changed.  These  changes  must  result  from  an 
interchange  between  the  egg  content  and  the  water  glass 
due  to  osmosis.  Part  of  the  egg  content  has  passed  out 
into  the  preserving  fluid,  and  part  of  the  water  glass  has 
passed  into  the  egg.”  Now  allow  me  to  give  my  a 
priori  reasoning,  supplemented  with  practice.  When  I 
had  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  time  to  time  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  success  in  egg  preserving  attained  by  the  use  of 
soluble  silicate  of  soda,  I  became  much  interested.  I 
reasoned  that  osmosis  did  not  take  place  through  an 
eggshell  and  its  lining  membrane  between  two  such 
colloid  (uncrystallizable)  substances  as  egg  albumen 
and  commercial  sodium  silicate,  and  therein  lay  the 
secret  of  the  peculiar  property  of  water  glass  in  egg 
preservation.  I  purchased  75  dozen  eggs,  in  April  a 
year  ago,  from  a  neighbor  who  keeps  several  hundred 
hens.  I  considered  I  would  be  tolerably  sure  of  getting 
fresh  stock.  I  used  five  receptacles  for  eggs  and  water 
glass,  one  wooden  tub,  two  stoneware  crocks  and  two 
galvanized  iron  pails,  in  order  to  vary  the  conditions. 


The  eggs  were  used  in  the  family  regularly  and  lasted 
until  early  in  March  the  present  year.  They  were  kept 
in  the  cellar,  and  at  no  time  did  the  preserving  liquid 
have  a  foul  odor.  The  eggs  could  be  used  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  in  culinary  preparations,  and  we  often  boiled  them, 
first  pricking  the  large  end  with  a  pin  to  make  sure  of 
the  shell  not  cracking.  To  me  they  were  always  undis- 
tinguishable  in  taste  from  fresh  eggs.  More  than  three 
weeks  since  I  placed  six  dozen  eggs  in  water  glass  in 
a  pail.  This  morning  I  made  a  careful  test  of  the  fluid 
for  albumen,  and  not  a  trace  could  be  found.  1  he  eggs 
are  holding  it  all  yet. 

A  word  as  to  the  white  of  an  egg  becoming  “watery.” 
It  becomes  more  limpid  in  a  water  glass  egg,  but  I  do 
not  think  from  dilution.  I  know  that  egg  albumen,  after 
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being  taken  from  the  shell  and  beaten,  becomes  “thin¬ 
ner”  for  24  to  48  hours,  as  I  observed  40  years  ago  when 
making  albumen  paper  for  photographic  use.  I  can  con¬ 
ceive  of  the  white  of  an  egg  losing  in  a  measure  its 
ropy,  coherent  or  viscous  character  while  yet  in  the 
shell  without  becoming  diluted.  As  to  silica  and  soda 
in  the  egg,  I  shall  have  no  qualms  if  analysis  should 
show  a  trace  of  water  glass  in  preserved  eggs.  All  the 
cereals,  vegetables,  fruits  and  meats  contain  silica  and 
soda.  The  ashes  of  straw,  stalks  and  the  various  pro- 
venders  that  we  feed  to  cattle  contain  more  than  50  per 
cent  silica  on  the  average,  and  more  or  less  soda.  I 
think  no  one  need  hesitate,  so  far  as  poison  is  con¬ 
cerned,  to  consume,  say  2,000  eggs  a  year  if  they  are  of 
the  quality  I  have  tried.  s.  R.  divine. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  CHAPTER  ON  BEAN  GROWING. 

I  have  thought  that  in  this  section  white  soup  beans 
could  be  raised  with  great  profit,  on  account  of  high  price 
paid  for  them.  I  would  like  to  raise  10  or  20  acres  of  them, 
and  would  like  to  know  the  kind  you  recommend.  Is  the 
white  pea  bean  the  same  as  the  “navy”  bean?  How  many 
bushels  per  acre  on  good  land  and  drilled  in  in  rows  three 
feet  apart,  ought  I  reasonably  to  expect?  By  what  method 
can  I  gather  the  crop  to  the  best  advantage?  Is  there  any 
machine  that  will  cut  the  beans  without  damage  to  the  pods? 
In  my  boyhood  days  the  farmers  pulled  the  beans  by  hand, 
but  I  presume  now  there  are  better  methods  devised.  Could 
a  mowing  machine  be  used  successfullv.  and  a  wheel  horse 
rake  to  gather  them?  Do  you  know  of  any  good  bean  plant- 
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ing  machine  with  fertilizer  attachment  that  will  drill  two 
rows  at  a  time  about  10  inches  apart?  Do  you  think  that  a 
rich  sod  field  well  plowed  and  cut  up  with  disk  harrow  and 
fertilized  would  produce  a  fair  crop  of  beans?  G.  11.  o. 

Allegheny.  Pa. 

Whether  or  not  G.  H.  O.  can  make  commercial  bean 
growing  a  success  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg  perhaps 
remains  to  be  ascertained  by  trial.  The  difficulty  that 
seems  to  lie  in  the  way  may  be  the  prevalence  of  the 
Bean  weevil.  Many  localities  that  grow  garden  beans 
successfully  are  barred  from  growing  the  commercial 
dried  bean  because  the  development  of  the  weevil 
renders  them  worthless,  while  it  does  not  interfere  with 
the  growing  of  the  snap  and  shell  beans  for  Summer 
consumption.  The  term  “navy  bean”  is  a  commercial 


expression  applied  to  almost  any  sort  of  small  white 
bean,  while  “pea  bean”  has  reference  to  certain  varieties 
grown  in  New  York  State  and  elsewhere.  The  marrow 
pea  bean  seems  to  have  a  wider  range  of  adaption  than 
most  sorts,  and  it  is  probably  one  of  the  safest  for  the 
inquirer  to  experiment  with,  although  the  White  Mar¬ 
row,  White  or  Red  Kidney,  or  Yellow-eye,  might  do 
equally  well.  In  the  bean  growing  sections  of  New 
York  State  beans  are  ordinarily  planted  28  inches  apart, 
this  being  as  great  a  width  as  seems  necessary  for  the 
ordinary  development  of  the  vines.  Of  course  larger 
yields  wouid  be  secured  at  this  distance  than  could 
be  had  if  planted  three  feet  apart.  The  planting  is 
usually  done  with  the  ordinary  grain  drill,  stopping  the 
tubes  that  are  not  required.  The  grain  drills  are  usually 
supplied  with  fertilizer  distributors,  so  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  fertilizer  is  not  a  difficult  or  expensive  problem. 

1  he  writer  docs  not  know  of  any  satisfactory  machine 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  drilling  a  double  row 
but,  of  course,  this  could  readily  be  accomplished  by 
using  two  tubes  of  the  grain  drill. 

Beans  are  usually  gathered  with  the  bean  harvester, 
which  is  a  two-wheel  implement  having  two  long, 
narrow  blades  set  obliquely  across  the  machine  in  such 
a  way  that  each  sweeps  across  a  row  so  as  to  cut  off 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  pull  the  bean  plants, 
leaving  the  two  rows  lying  in  one  row  together.  After 
drying  for  a  time  in  this  condition  the  beans  are 
gathered  into  bunches  by  means  of  a  horse  rake.  These 
bunches  are  occasionally  turned  and  doubled  in  such  a 
way  that  roads  are  left  through  the  field  for  the  passage 
of  wagons,  and  when  sufficiently  cured  the  beans  are 
drawn  to  the  barns  for  storage,  thrashing  being  done 
immediately  or  deferred  until  a  leisure  time  during 
Winter,  as  desired.  j.  l.  stone. 

GOOD  PROGRESS  WITH  OX  POWER. 

Four  years  ago  Irwin  Harter,  a  young  man  just  mar¬ 
ried,  bought  a  farm  of  250  acres,  ran  in  debt  for  nearly 
the  whole  amount,  bought  a  pair  of  young  oxen,  and 
one  cow,  and  some  young  stock.  Figs.  164  and  165 
will  help  to  show  how  he  did  his  work  the  first  two 
years,  also  cultivated  corn,  potatoes  and  harvested  all 
crops  with  oxen.  He  now  has  a  dairy  of  10  cows  that 
have  given  the  best  average  test  of  butter  fat  at  the 
creamery  the  past  two  years.  He  has  new  farm  imple¬ 
ments.  wagons,  horses  of  the  best;  put  200  bunches 
shingles  on  buildings,  brought  water  to  dwelling  in  pipe 
800  feet,  painted  large  house,  put  new  wood  mill  on 
yard,  runs  it  with  horse,  also  painted  large  wagon- 
house,  and  has  taken  wood  to  creamery  V/2  mile  away 
and  wood  to  other  people  in  town  that  has  amounted  to 
over  $1,200,  including  some  oak  logs  sold  on  skid-way 
at  his  home.  In  all  he  has  20  head  of  stock  exclusive 
of  team.  He  is  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  m.  d.  Howard. 


A  MICHIGAN  MAN  LOOKS  EAST. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  articles  about  New 
England  farms,  especially,  the  one  in  the  issue  of  Aug.  12, 
1905,  entitled  “New  Life  to  a  Run-down  Farm.”  I  was 
born  and  raised  on  a  farm,  and  have  always  lived  on  one. 
My,  farm  consists  of  60  acres  that  would  sell  for  about  $60 
per  acre.  I  am  engaged  in  mixed  farming  and  keep  cows, 
chickens,  pigs,  etc.  I  have  thought  of  selling  my  farm 
here  and  buying  one  there,  my  object  being  to  get  near 
better  markets.  I  do  not  wish  to  sell  my  farm  here  un¬ 
less  I  can  better  myself.  Of  course  I  would  visit  a  farm 
before  buying.  We  can  raise  enough  here,  but  markets 
are  poor.  Hay  and  most  of  the  oats  are  shipped  to  the 
eastern  markets.  This  year  No.  1  Timothy  hay  sells  for 
$6.50,  No.  2  about  $4.  Prices  average  about  as  follows: 
Timothy  hay,  No.  1,  $8  per  ton  ;  oats,  28  cents  per  bushel ; 
wheat,  75  cents  per  bushel;  eggs,  16  cents  per  dozen; 
fow'ls  (alive),  six  cents  per  pound;  chickens  (alive),  eight 
cents  per  pound;  berries,  10  cents  per  quart;  potatoes,  30 
cents  per  bushel ;  apples.  20  to  50  cents  per  bushel  (when 
you  can  sell  them)  ;  milk,  about  60  cents  per  100  pounds 
at  creamery.  F.  M. 

Michigan. 

We  print  this  letter  as  further  evidence  of  the  restless 
spirit  among  American  farmers.  One  man  wants  to  go 
from  New’  York  to  Nebraska,  another  from  New  Hampshire 
to  Dakota,  another  from  northern  Michigan  to  Florida, 
while  others,  like  this  man,  think  of  moving  from  the 
Middle  West  back  to  New  England.  He  says  he  can  raise 
enough,  but  since  a  good  proportion  of  what  lie  raises  goes 
East  anywav — whv  not  go  East  himself  and  get  wdiat  he 
now  pavs  the  railroads?  It  isn’t  all  sunshine  in  these 
eastern  markets.  True,  prices  are  much  higher  than  those 
quoted,  but  there  is  fierce  competition,  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  higher,  and  there  is  less  of  the  true  spirit  of  farm¬ 
ing.  Where  this  man  lives  farming  may  be  the  chief  indus¬ 
try  of  the  section.  In  the  East,  near  a  large  town  or  city, 
manufacturing  will  be  the  great  industry,  with  farming 
of  much  less  importance.  Sometimes  a  farmer  does  not 
realize  what  this  means  until  he  locates  in  a  new  section. 
If  this  man  could  sell  his  farm  for  $3,600  he  could  without 
doubt  buy  a  larger  farm  in  New’  England  for  $3,000,  well 
located  and  with  a  fair  proportion  of  level  land.  Such 
land  could  be  made  to  produce  four  tons  of  hay  per  acre, 
at  an  average  price  of  $16  per  ton.  or  250  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes  at  an  average  of  50  cents.  It  will  also  grow  large 
crops  of  corn,  but  most  farmers  will  do  well  to  let  wheat 
and  oats  alone.  The  rougher  parts  of  the  farm  can  be 
planted  in  apple  and  peach.  The  latter  is  a  gamble  crop 
In  New  England,  but  the  apple  is  safe  and  sure,  and  one 
year  with  another  brings  a  fair  price.  This  man  ought 
not  to  buy  an  abandoned  farm,  but  one  of  naturally  good 
soil  that  has  been  kept  reasonably  clean.  Such  farms  are 
often  for  sale  to  close  an  estate,  or  because  elderly  people 
are  left  without  children  and  cannot  do  the  farm  work. 
At  the  same  time,  a  farmer  coming  from  the  'vest  will 
find  himself  in  strange  surroundings.  The  fields  are  smaller 
and  the  soil  is  different.  He  cannot  carry  on  his  old 
rotation.  He  will  have  to  study  out  the  fertilizer  question, 
grow  new  crops  and  learn  new  methods.  If  he  is  not 
teachable  he  mav  find  that  his  old  farm  was  better  than 
his  new  markets.  The  New  England  farmer  does  not 
find  himself  in  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  unless 
he  imitates  the  patience  of  the  cow  and  the  industry  of 
the  honey-bee. 
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f  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Broadcasting  Ground  Bone. 

J.  M.  R.,  Connecticut. — I  was  about  to 
stock  a  piece  this  Spring,  and  sent  for  bone 
for  fertilizer.  It  did  not  get  here,  and  as 
team  work  is  hard  to  get  I  let  the  man 
put  on  stable  manure,  lie  tells  me  that  it 
would  do  to  sow  the  bone  on  top.  It  was 
stocked  with  Herd’s  grass  and  Ited-top  sown 
with  oats.  The  oats  are  about  coming  up. 
Would  it  do  to  sow  it  on  top?  If  not  could  I 
use  the  bone  on  my  garden  to  advantage?  I 
raise  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  potatoes. 

Ans. — We  would  sow  the  bone  broad¬ 
cast  on  the  oats.  We  like  to  use  bone 
where  it  can  be  harrowed  into  the  ground 
if  possible,  because  it  decays  faster  in  the 
soil,  and  the  roots  of  plants  can  use  it 
quicker.  The  phosphoric  acid  in  acid 
phosphate  is  soluble  in  water.  Rains  carry 
it  down  into  the  soil.  The  bone  is  not 
soluble  in  this  way,  and  is  best  when 
worked  into  the  soil.  Mr.  Clark,  the 
grass  man,  uses  bone  for  top-dressing  and 
claims  to  receive  great  benefit.  The  bone 
will  make  a  good  showing  in  the  garden, 
but  can  safely  be  put  on  the  oats  and 
_  grass. 

The  New  Grass— Bromus  Erectus. 

J.  L.  P.j  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — What  can  bo 
said  about  Bromus  ercctus? 

Ans. — Bromus  erectus  is  a  species  of 
Brome  grass,  closely  related  and  resem¬ 
bling  to  quite  an  extent  the  common 
cultivated  Smooth  brome-grass  (Bromus 
inermis).  It  seems  to  be  quite  drought- 
resisting,  and  able  to  withstand  low  tem¬ 
perature  to  quite  a  marked  extent.  We 
are  not  in  position  as  yet  to  recommend 
this  grass  on  an  extensive  scale,  although 
our  experiments  with  it  have  indicated 
that  it  is  worthy  of  attention.  If  the 
reader  can  obtain  seed  we  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  he  give  it  a  trial  on  a  small 
area.  We  are  unable  to  give  any  definite 
information  regarding  its  value  as  a  hay 
grass  or  the  quality  of  hay  it  produces, 
and  cannot  compare  it  with  hay  made 
from  Smooth  brome-grass.  Hay  made 
from  Smooth  brome-grass  is  of  good 
quality,  and  sells  readily  on  markets 
where  it  is  known.  There  might  be  some 
difficulty,  however,  in  finding  a  ready  sale 
for  it  where  it  has  never  been  used. 

R.  A.  OAKLEY. 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

Plants  for  Lawn  Vases. 

C.  O.  P„  Upper  Montclair,  AT.  J. — I  have 
two  large  lawn  jardinieres  about  2%  feet 
across  top,  in  which  I  wish  to  plant  some 
things  which  will  look  bright  and  attractive 
all  Summer.  Will  you  suggest  what  I  place 
in  these  vases?  I  should  like  something 
which  would  look  tropical  and  some  flower¬ 
ing  effects. 

Ans. — Lawn  vases  are  usually  put  in  a 
somewhat  exposed  situation,  and  for  this 
reason  we  should  select  plants  that  will 
not  suffer  from  being  whipped  about  by 
the  wind.  The  receptacle  should  have  a 
drainage  hole  at  the  bottom  to  prevent  the 
soil  from  becoming  sour,  and  after  a 
layer  of  broken  crock  or  similar  material, 
should  be  filled  with  rich  compost,  about 
one  portion  of  well-rotted  manure  to 
three  portions  of  good  garden  soil.  The 
plants  are  put  in  quite  thickly,  and  are 
likely  to  need  more  feeding  by  August, 
when  a  top-dressing,  or  occasional  water¬ 
ing  with  liquid  manure,  or  Bonora,  will 
be  desirable.  For  the  center  a  plant  taller 
than  the  rest  will  be  required,  and  noth¬ 
ing  is  more  generally  satisfactory  than 
the  formal  Cordyline  (Dracaena)  indivisa, 
or  the  graceful  Australian  silk  oak.  Gre- 
villea  robusta.  For  the  remainder  we 
would  have  geraniums  for  the  next  row, 
then  dusty  miller;,  if  pink  geraniums  are 
selected  Begonia  Vernon  and  the  deep 
crimson-leaved  Aehyranthus  will  give  a 
fine  color  combination.  Drooping  plants 
for  the  edge  may  include  Vincas,  green 
and  variegated,  single  Petunias,  ivy¬ 
leaved  geraniums,  German  ivy,  climbing 


nasturtiums,  Maurandya,  Abutilon  Mega- 
potamicum,  wandering  Jew  and  many 
others.  The  main  thing  in  getting  a  good 
effect  is  to  put  in  plenty  of  plants,  and  then 
be  good  to  them.  You  will  find  that  they 
need  abundant  watering  in  warm  weather. 
The  pretty  blue  Lobelia  Erinus  is  often 
put  in  vases  and  baskets,  but  it  rarely 
stays  in  flower  through  the  warmest 
weather,  and  looks  shabby.  Fuchsias  and 
Rex  Begonias  are  desirable  where  a  vase 
is  not  in  the  full  sun.  Be  sure  that  you 
have  plenty  of  trailers  around  the  edge. 

Tank  Built  Like  a  Silo. 

IF.  R.j  Wollaston,  Mass. — In  a  recent  num¬ 
ber  Prof.  King  condemned  a  certain  kind  of 
plank  tank  cemented.  We  are  considering 
making  a  tank  of  1,000  gallons  on  plan  of 
octagon  silo,  recommended  in  your  columns 
by  Mr.  Manchester,  and  lathing  and  plaster¬ 
ing  with  cement.  If  you  condemn  a  tank 
made  in  this  way  and  placed  on  scaffold  of 
barn,  why  would  you  not  condemn  a  silo?  We 
purpose  using  matched  spruce  or  country 
pine  one  inch  or  seven-eighths  inch.  If  you 
condemn  octagon,  which  would  be  six  or  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  what  would  you  say  to 
making  after  plan  of  round  silo  with  one-half 
inch  boards  sprung  around  circle,  which  I 
believe  would  have  to  be  12  feet  in  diameter 
at  least,  and  cemented,  as  I  believe  Mr. 
Gurler  does  silo  on  Gurler  lath,  or  I  believe 
Mr.  King  does  on  ordinary  lath?  If  tank 
would  not  be  good  why  should  silo?  We  built 
t li is  year  a  3f»  by  8  foot  in  diameter  silo  as 
recommended  by  Mr.  Manchester.  As  far  as 
we  can  see  it  works  all  right,  but  we  are 
considering  lathing  with  ordinary  laths  and 
cementing. 

Ans. — W.  R.  does  not  sufficiently  real¬ 
ize  that  while  small  leaks  in  a  silo  can  be 
tolerated,  the  water  tank  must  be  abso¬ 
lutely  water-tight  when  it  is  placed  in  a 
building  where  leakage  would  do  damage. 
Again,  the  leakage  of  air  into  a  silo  is 
produced  by  an  extremely  small  pressure, 
probably  never  one  one-hundredth  that  of 
water  pressure  even  in  a  very  shallow 
water  tank,  and,  on  this  account,  very 
slight  openings  which  would  leak  large 
amounts  of  water  allow  but  little  air  to 
enter  the  silo,  first  because  of  the  small 
pressure,  and  second  because  of  the  pack¬ 
ing  of  the  silage  against  the  walls  of  the 
silo.  If  W.  R.  wishes  a  tank  holding  only 
1.000  gallons  and  lie  wishes  to  use  cement 
it  would  better  be  made  entirely  of  Port¬ 
land  cement  concrete.  If  round  and  two 
feet  deep  it  need  be  only  10  feet  inside 
diameter,  and  if  square  only  nine  feet  in 
diameter.  If  a  solid  foundation  can  be 
provided,  one  which  will  not  spring  or  sag 
under  the  full  load,  it  will  only  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  a  form  in  which  the  wall 
four  inches  thick,  if  circular,  and  five 
inches  thick  if  square,  can  be  built  2 
feet  high.  Make  the  concrete  out  of  clean 
sharp  plastering  sand  and  gravel  in  the 
proportion  of  three  of  sand  and  gravel  to 
one  of  Portland  cement,  filling  the  con¬ 
crete  in  in  layers  and  tamping  well  until 
the  form  is  full.  After  the  cement  has 
become  hard  remove  the  form  and  build 
in  the  concrete  bottom  to  a  depth  of  six 
inches.  Finally  plaster  bottom  and  sides 
with  a  mortar  made  of  two  parts  of  sand 
to  1 14  of  Portland  cement.  F.  h.  king. 

About  a  Crop  of  Soy  Beans. 

R.,  Pennsylvania. — I  have  a  field  much 
out  of  grass.  Can  I  plow  it  this  Spring  and 
sow  Soy  beans,  either  to  cut  for  hay  or  to 
plow  under  and  sow  grass  seeds  in  August 
or  September?  Can  you  tell  us  about  Soy 
Ijeans,  time  to  sow.  quantity  per  acre,  when 
to  cut  for  hay,  etc.? 


Ans. — Soy  beans  is  a  crop  which  must 
not  be  planted  until  all  danger  from  frost 
is  over,  thus  it  is  not  adapted  to  early 
Spring  planting.  On  this  old  grass  field 
better  results  would  probably  be  obtained 
by  plowing  the  land  as  early  this  Spring 
as  it  can  be  worked,  and  seed  it  to  oats 
and  peas,  one  bushel  of  Canada  peas  and 
one  and  one-half  bushel  of  oats  per  acre. 
1  he  oats  and  peas  can  be  cut  for  hay,  or 
if  the  soil  is  deficient  in  humus,  they  may 
be  plowed  under,  the  peas  furnishing  the 
nitrogen  and  the  oats  adding  to  the  hu¬ 
mus.  If,  however,  it  is  desired  to  use 
Soy  beans  the  method  of  procedure 
should  be  somewhat  as  follows:  Plow 
the  land  this  Spring  and  give  it  a  repeated 
harrowing  until  the  middle  of  May,  at 
that  time  planting  the  Soy  beans.  The 
variety  which  I  prefer  is  the  Early  Green 


Soy  bean,  and  yet  it  is  possible  for  Penn¬ 
sylvania  some  other  variety  might  be 
better  adapted  to  local  conditions.  I  pre¬ 
fer  planting  Soy  beans  in  rows  so  that 
cultivation  can  be  given.  If  the  crop  is 
to  be  used  either  for  forage  or  for  plow¬ 
ing  under  a  greater  growth  will  be  se¬ 
cured  by  planting  the  Soy  beans  in  rows 
and  by  giving  cultivation.  Of  Soy  beans 
about  one  bushel  of  seed  will  be  required 
per  acre.  Plant  in  rows  about  2l/2  feet 
apart  with  the  seed  drilled  in,  one  seed 
about  every  three  inches.  I  would  not 
recommend  growing  Soy  beans  for  hay, 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  curing  them 
in  good  condition,  but  as  a  crop  to  plow 
under,  especially  on  land  that  is  somewhat 
poor,  there  are  few  legumes  which  are 
better.  If  the  land  is  to  be  fitted  for 
grass,  then  whatever  crop  is  planted  in 
the  early  season  should  be  removed  by 
the  first  of  August  and  the  land  thor¬ 
oughly  fitted,  so  that  the  grass  seeding 
can  be  done  during  the  month  of  August, 
or  at  least  early  in  September.  If  the 
purpose  is  to  secure  the  best  possible 
conditions  for  grass  seeding,  a  crop  of 
early  potatoes  grown  upon  the  land  and 
given  thorough  tillage  will  serve  to  put 
the  soil  in  better  shape  for  grass  than 
anything  else  that  can  be  done  with  it. 
The  early  potatoes  should  be  removed 
by  the  first  of  August,  and  then  the  land 
should  be  given  surface  fitting,  and  should 
not  be  replowed  for  grass  seeding. 

L.  A.  CLINTON. 

Storrs  Exp.  Station.  Connecticut. 


GENUINE  PERUVIAN  GUANO 

Warranted  Pure  and  Unadulterated. 

THE  BEST  SOURCE  OF  PLANT 
FOOD. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  Basic  Slag,  Potash  Saits 

AND  ALL 

Fertilizer  Materials  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Our  80  Page  Book,  Plant  Food  Problems, 
sent  free  of  charge,  if  you  mention  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Our  Agricultural  Export  will  test  your  soil  and 
advise  as  to  its  proper  fertilization,  free  of  charge 
We  distribute  fertilizing  materials  from  New 

York,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C. 

COE-MORTIMJEK  COMPANY, 

137  Front  Street,  New  York  City. 


Save  % 

on  House  Painting  By  Using 

Averill  Paint 

It  lasts  from  six  to  ten  years,  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  any  other  paint. 
This  means  a  positive  saving  of  50% 
or  more. 

AVERILL  PAINT  has  stood  the 
test  of  40  years  of  extensive  and  suc¬ 
cessful  use  on  houses  small  and  large. 
It  is  ready  for  use,  easily  applied,  and 
dries  with  a  beautiful  lasting  gloss. 
IT  IS  AMPLY  GUARANTEED. 
Write  for  card  of  beautiful  shades  to 

AVERILL  PAINT  CO., 

240  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

ESTABLISHED  1866. 


FERTILIZER  UMEJ";,S 

WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg,  l»a. 

nAUI  a°  Klnds-  *!•  Awarded  GRAND 
UArlLIAd  PRIZKat  St.  Louis,  GOLD  MBDALat 
Buffalo.  H.  1.  BURT.  Taunton.  Mass. 

12  Choice  Dahlias  Warranted  no  two  alike, 
,  ,  T-  "J  ,  *I;  Bundled  R.  C.  Brow! 

Leghorn  Eggs,  $a-  SARA  A.  LITTLE,  Clyde,  N.  V, 

COB  SALE  -Cow  Peas,  $1.75  Bushel:  Crimson 
■  P1?veL  *5-5°  per  Bushel :  2d  Growth  Seed 
1  otatoes,  $8.50  Bag;  Seed  8weet  Potatoes. 

J.  E,  HOLLAND,  Milford.  Delaware. 

Transplanted  vegetable  plants 
of  the  highest  quality  at  the 
lowest  price.  Buy  from  the 
largest,  cheapest,  and  most  re. 
liable  growers  In  America. 
Write  for  catalogue. 


Plants 

■■  1  '  t  the  j.  e.  huttox  CO., 

Conyngham,  Pa.,  formerly  J.  E.  Hutton  &  Son. 


NURSERY  STOCK. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES,  BERRY  PLANTS, 

and  General  Nursery  Stock.  Catalogue  Free. 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  <fe  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  ,J. 


^trawhprripq  *?uy  your  plants  of  a  specialist.  Over 
Oil  dnUCl  I  ICO  10U  varieties.  Best  Nor!  grown.  Cata- 
logne free.  G.  R.  Schauber,  Box  U.Ballston  Lake, N  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 

FRUIT  TREES 

that  are  sound,  solid  and  safe  is  what  every  planter 
wants  for  spring  of  1906.  We  offer  you  trees  of  that 


valualdcaiid  will  tell  you  the  rest!  TH E  RI V BESIDE 
IsLKSERY  CO„  Confluence,  Somerset  Co.,  Pa. 


PURE  ll-LB.  MAPLE  SYRUP  &  SUGAR 

FOB  SALE ! 

Syrup  in  6  Gal.  lots  or  over  at  85c.  per  gal.  and  Sugar 
10c.  per  lb.  Terms:  Cash  with  order  .IAS.  MARVIN 
&  SON,  Andover,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio 


FREE 


SPRAY'  l’UMl’  and  one  Gallon  Soft 
Naphtha  Song,  which  kills  San  Jose  Scale, 
sent  upon  receipt  of  fifty  names  and  addresses  of 
Fruit  Growers.  TAK-A-NAP,  Darby,  Pa. 


Spring  and  Planting  Time  Will 
Soon  be  Here. 

Have  you  placed  an  order  yet  for  Apple  and  other 
rruit  trees?  If  not,  do  not  delay,  Remember, 
in  making  out  your  order  we  have  a  full  supply  of 
Nursery  stock;  none  better.  Catalogue  froe.  Send 
for  one.  Address, 

The  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons  Co.,  Inc,, 

NEW  CANAAN.  CT. 


CTARir  FRUIT  BOOK 

I  ¥**  shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  ot 
fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  dlstri- 
bution  to  planters. — Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Ma. 


ROGERS  TREES  ARE 
DIFFERENT 
FROM  OTHERS. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL 

Dansville.N.  Y. 

APPLE  BREEDERS, 


MILK  TUBES” 

Indorsed  by  leading  veterinary 
surgeons.  Coin  Silver  50c.  Set  of  four' 
$2.  Teat  Opener  75c.  Dilating  Plug  25c. 
Milk  Fever  outfit  $3.  Teat  Slitter 
$1.50.  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Full  directions. 

GEO.  P.  PILLING  &SON,  2233  Arch  St.,  Phila.,Pa. 


I  Grow  HARDY  CAI  ALPA  (Speciosa) 

Nursery  Trees 

and  GUARANTEE  them  true  to  Name.  The  Best 
Post  Timber  in  the  World.  Write  me  for  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  H.  C.  ROGERS,  Mechauicsburg,  Ohio. 


We  make 
a  specialty  of 

Farm  Seeds— Cereals,  Grasses, 

Clovers,  etc.  If  you  sow  Young’s  seed, 
yon  sow  seed  that’s  been  thoroughly  tested; 
that’s  pure  and  of  the  very  best  quality .  We 
rwill  beglad  to  send  you  our  new  Seed  and  Farm 
1  Book.  Contains  a  choice  collection  of  every- 
J thing  that's  needed  for  farm  and  garden  iii- 
I  eluding  Farm  Implements,  and  also  gives 
[  special  directions  for  successful  cultivation. 

headquarters  for  POULTRY 
8DI  1  LIES.  You  can  buy  anything  from  incu¬ 
bators  toinsect  powders  from.us.  It’s  con¬ 
venient  to  buy  all  your  supplies  from 
one  place  and  besides  you  sava.  J 

money.  Catalog  frec.^ 

JOSI  AJI  YOUNG, 

27  Grand  St*. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 


ur  supplies  uom  , 

syousam,  SS'ft  | 

5f±IA 


SWEET  CORN 


Choice  Stowell's  Evergreen 

_ _ $1.50  bushel;  also  Pride  of 

the  North  and  Improved  Learning,  $1.00.  American 
grown  Alfalfa,  $10.00  Timothy,  $1.75. 

O.  W.  CLARK  &  SON,  Seedsmen,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


PIONEER  GUARANTEED 
NURSERY  STOCK 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES* 


All  stock  guaranteed  disease  free— ' 
true  to  name— pure  bred  and  heavy 
crop  producers,  Full  value  for  every 
dollar  sent  us,  No  agent’s  commis¬ 
sion.  Write  for  complete  pricelist. 

We  will  save  you  money. 

HART  PIONEER  NURSERIES 
\ Established  1865.  Fort  Scott,  Kan 


TREES 


CR  DPR  in  A  PRPIDUT  DAin  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Carolina 
^  ^  rtll  I  VS  vs  ^  rnCIUn  I  rHIU  Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 
Allkindsot'  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Rememberwe  beat  all  other  reliable 
Nurseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


BURPEE’S 


SEEDS  GROW! 


If  you  want  the 

Best  Seeds 

that  can  be  grown,  you  should  read  The  Thirtieth 
Anniversary  Edition  of - — 

BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1906, 

so  well  known  as  the  “  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.”  It  is  mailed  FREE  to  all. 
Better  write  TO-DAY.  W.  AT  LEE  BURPEE  ta  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


1906. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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THE  SEEDLESS  APPLE  AT  HOME. 

Regarding  the  “Seedless”  apple,  I  know 
of  no  one  in  this  part  of  the  Arkansas 
Valley  who  is  in  any  way  interested  in 
planting  it,  and  what  strikes  me  as  a  lit¬ 
tle  peculiar  is  that  no  representative  of 
this  “Seedless  Apple  Co.”  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  meetings  of  the  United  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  at  Denver  at  any 
session.  Delegates  representing  some 
$3,000,000  output  were  present  for  three 
days,  but  not  one  word  about  “Seedless.” 
Session  held  on  April  3,  6,  7  and  8  at 
Albany  Hotel.  As  these  sessions  were 
the  subject  of  much  notice  in  the  daily 
press  at  the  time,  and  for  some  time 
previous,  and  as  we  were  entertained  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  wholesale 
fruit  and  commission  dealers,  general 
freight  and  express  agents,  Denver  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  the  Governor  by  a 
reception,  also  the  mayor,  we  certainly 
appeared  to  be  known.  The  only  speci¬ 
men  I  ever  saw  was  not  strictly  seedless, 
there  were  embryo  seeds  and  a  core; 
there  may,  of  course,  be  better  specimens. 
Unless  the  core  is  eliminated  I  cannot  see 
any  great  acquisition.  Canners  must  pare 
and  slice  by  machinery,  so  all  have  ma¬ 
chine  paring  and  it  does  not  look  that  a 
coreless  would  give  as  good  a  hold  to  the 
forks,  and  the  part  pierced  would  be  usu¬ 
ally  not  used  as  best  product.  And  be¬ 
sides  it  will  be  long  years  before  we  are 
going  to  lay  aside  our  Jonathans,  Bald¬ 
wins,  Spys  and  many  others  for  any  seed¬ 
less  unless  it  be  of  supreme  excellence. 
Manzanola,  Col.  t.  lytle. 

CULTURE  OF  ASTERS. 

I  notice  on  page  30G  an  inquiry  about 
Asters.  The  large  late-blooming  kinds  are 
the  best,  like  Semple’s  Branching,  Perfec¬ 
tion  and  Victoria,  and  should  not  be  set  out 
too  early,  as  to  get  best  flowers  and  a  long 
season  of  bloom  they  should  not  begin  to 
flower  before  September  1  to  10.  Any 
good  ordinary  soil  that  will  raise  a  good 
crop  of  cabbage  is  suitable  for  Asters. 
Set  10  to  12  inches  in  row,  with  rows  far 
enough  apart  to  cultivate  between,  and 
give  very  thorough  cultivation.  Among 
the  troubles  of  Aster  culture  are  those  of 
snails  and  cutworms  eating  the  plants  off 
soon  after  setting.  The  worst  trouble  of 
all,  however,  is  blight  just  as  blooming 
begins — Yellow  blight  or  yellows.  From 
1900  to  1.904  the  losses  here  run  from  10 
to  80  per  cent.  The  season  of  1905  was 
better,  with  very  little  blight.  The  only 
good  bulletin  I  have  seen  on  the  subject 
is  from  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Station,  Amherst,  Mass.  F.  H.  b. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

MELONS  UNDER  CLASS. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Michigan  wishes  us 
to  state  the  proper  temperature  at  which 
melons  should  be  grown  either  for  the  whole 
season  under  glass  or  when  the  plants  are 
started  in  glass  houses  for  transplanting 
later.  Also,  how  can  damping  oft'  he  pre¬ 
vented?  Do  you  think  that  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture  while  the  plants  are  young 
would  prevent  this  trouble,  and  if  so  should 
It  be  used  at  the  usual  strength? 

We  have  had  no  experience  in  raising 
nniskmelons  in  hothouses  or  under  glass. 
We  raise  plants  under  glass  for  trans¬ 
planting  to  open  ground,  but  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  raise  the  crop  under  glass.  In 
raising  plants  we  keep  the  temperature 
at  about  80  degrees,  allowing  it  to  run 
down  to  GO  or  a  little  lower  at  night.  The 
best  way  to  prevent  “damping  off”  is  to 
use  sterilized  earth,  which  can  be  done  by 
heating  the  earth  with  steam  pipes  or  in 
an  oven.  We  do  not  think  it  would  be 
practicable  to  spray  with  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  for  this  disease.  If  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  is  used  it  should  be  reduced  in 
strength  about  one-quarter.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  plan  to  spray  the  vines  after  they 
are  set  out  in  the  open  ground,  as  it  pro¬ 
tects  them  from  blight,  which  is  often 
very  destructive  to  melon  vines. 

New  York.  Joseph  Harris  co. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  growing 
melons  under  glass  the  whole  season.  I 
have  found  that  to  grow  good  plants  for 
transplanting  in  the  hotbed  the  bottom 
heat  for  the  first  week  or  10  days  after 


sowing  should  be  strong,  then  rapidly 
lessening  until  there  is  little  or  no  heat 
at  transplanting  time,  which  end  is  best 
attained  by  making  a  thin  bed  of  fresh 
horse  manure,  which  will  be  hot  for  a 
short  time  but  soon  gone.  We  have  had 
very  little  trouble  with  “damping  off 
when  the  bottom  heat  was  good  and  the 
bed  kept  cool  and  not  too  damp.  We  try 
to  keep  the  beds  cooler  than  the  heating 
manure,  and  the  soil  rather  dry.  Our 
experience  with  Bordeaux  upon  melons  is 
that  it  must  be  used  in  a  very  weak  solu¬ 
tion,  not  more  than  three  pounds  to  50 
gallons  water,  and  then  not  on  young 
tender  plants.  We  have  had  trouble  with 
it  if  used  before  the  plants  began  to  run. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  g.  tice. 

Melons  grown  under  glass  are  one  of 
the  most  exacting  crops  that  are  thus 
cultivated,  requiring  much  care  and  a 
high  temperature.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  small  pots,  placing  two  seeds  in 
a  pot.  the  stronger  of  the  two  seedlings 
being  retained,  and  the  other  removed 
just  as  soon  as  the  distinction  may  be 
made.  A  night  temperature  of  70  to  75 
degrees  is  the  best  for  the  germination 
of  the  seeds,  and  65  to  70  degrees  is  a 
proper  temperature  for  the  young  plants. 
It  is  essential  that  the  young  plants  shall 
be  planted  out  in  their  permanent  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  bench  before  they  become 
starved,  or  root-bound  in  the  small  pots, 
for  stunted  plants  seldom  fully  recover. 
Damping  off  is  usually  considered  to  be 
due  to  too  moist  and  close  an  atmosphere, 
and  the  sprinkling  of  a  little  powdered 
charcoal  or  slaked  lime  right  around  the 
collar  of  the  young  plant  will  frequently 
obviate  this  difficulty.  I  do  not  know  of 
the  use  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  for  this 
purpose,  but  am  inclined  to  think  the 
foliage  would  suffer  from  such  treat¬ 
ment,  the  leaves  of  the  young  melons 
being,  very  tender.  One  of  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  pests  to  contend  with  when  growing 
melons  under  glass  is  red  spider,  but 
careful  syringing  will  do  much  to  avoid 
this  trouble,  while  frequent  fumigations 
with  nicotine  vapor  will  also  help  in 
disposing  of  this  pest  and  the  aphis.  If 
fumigation  is  performed  with  tobacco 
stems  there  is  danger  of  scorching  the 
tender  young  leaves,  and  although  it 
would  be  effective  for  the  aphis  yet  it 
would  have  little  effect  upon  the  red 
spider.  The  young  melons  may  be 
syringed  freely  until  such  time  as  the 
flowers  begin  to  open,  but  then  the  at¬ 
mosphere  should  be  kept  rather  drier  for 
a  short  time  until  the  fruits  are  set. 
The  melons  are  trained  up  to  wires  that 
are  stretched  from  end  to  end  of  the 
roof  of  the  greenhouse,  the  wires  being 
kept  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  glass 
by  being  passed  th  rough  long  screw 
eyes,  and  as  the  fruits  swell  it  becomes 
necessary  to  suspend  them  in  slings  of 
twine  or  some  similar  contrivance  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  them  from  breaking  from 
the  vine  by  their  own  weight.  Full  sun¬ 
shine  is  required  by  the  young  melons, 
and  ventilation  on  all  days  that  the 
weather  is  fit,  but  it  is  best  that  these  ten¬ 
der  plants  should  not  be  exposed  to  cold 
draughts,  and  that  the  temperature 
should  not  at  any  time  go  lower  than 
60  degrees.  Artificial  pollination  is  fre¬ 
quently  practiced  in  the  Winter  culture 
of  melons,  being  performed  in  the  same 
manner  as  would  be  done  with  cucum¬ 
bers.  W.  H.  TAPLIN. 


Mo.  60  Iron  Age  Pivot  Wheel 
Cultivator. 


IRON  AGE 


CROP 

MAKERS 


earn  handsome  profits  for  the  farmer  or  market  gardener  at  both 
ends  of  every  crop  by  saving  labor  and  increasing  yield. 

The  No.  60  Iron  Age  Pivot  Wheel  Cultivator  has  no  superior  for  the 
cultivation  of  field  and  general  truckingcrops.  Its  ball  bearings, 
light  draft,  excellent  work  and  adaptability  to  various  crops 
appeals  to  the  farmer  and  gardener  alike.  Best  materials 
used  throughout.  Many  valuable  attachments. 

The  Iron  Age  Four  Row  Sprayer  enables  the  most  rapid,  effective  and 
economical  application  of  spraying  solution  to  growing  crops.  A 
necessity  to  the  potato  crop  ;  an  advantage  to  many  other  crops. 

Has  automatic  pump  and  dasher.  Thoroughly  adjustable.  Has 
orchard  attachment.  Middle  row  attachment  for  spraying 
matoes,  etc.  May  be  equipped  for  spraying  wild  mustard. 

Our  New  Iron  Age  Book  illustrates  a  full  line  of  labor  sav¬ 
ing  tools,  including  a  complete  line  of  Potato  Machinery. 

Sent  Free  on  application. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  zo2,  Grenloch,  N 


Iron  Age 
Four  How  Sprayer. 
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TF  you  are  to  put  a 
new  roof  on  your 
barns,  poultry  houses,  outbuildings,  or  even  your  residence,  use 
the  “Grand  Old  Roofing”— RUBEROID.  You  can  apply  it 
yourself.  We  furnish  Free  all  the  necessary  fixtures.  No 
experience  required. 

During  the  hot  summer  Ruberoid  will  not  melt  because  it 
contains  no  tar.  It  will  stand  the  cold  of  winter  because  it  retains 
its  pliability  indefinitely.  Sparks  or  burning  brands  will  not  ignite  it. 

For  your  own  safety,  look  for  the  registered  trade  mark 
“RUBEROID,”  stamped  on  the  under  side  every  four  feet. 
None  other  is  genuine.  Send  for  samples  and  Booklet  R. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

Sole  rianufacturers 

100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 


BUILD  YOUR  OWN 
SI 

We  make  the  best,  the  cheapest  and  the  Simplest 
Silo  In  the  world.  Parts  shipped  complete,  all  ready 
to  put  up.  Directions  make  it  easy. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

MAY  WE  SEND  YOU  A  CATALOGUE? 

VAN  SLYKE  &  CO.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


LEARN 

HOW 

BEES 

EARN 


THEY’LL  work  hard  for  you. 
There’s  money  in  the  hive. 
We  help  you  to  get  it  out. 
Gleanings  In  Bee-Culture 
shows  how.  Tells  how  to  buy, 
rear  and  handle  bees,  and  en¬ 
joy  it.  Free  copy  waits  here 
for  you.  Send  for  it.  Now’s 
the  time.  (6  months’  trial,  25c.) 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Company, 
Medina,  Ohio 


^•FREE  BOOK  ABOUT 


U.S. 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR^ 


L 


Tells  plainly  the  “WHY*’  of  it.  Shows 
WHY  the  U.  S.  Skims  Cleanest 
WHY  the  U.  S.  Holds  the  World's  Record 

WHY  the  U.  S.  Wears  the  Longest 
WHY  the  U.  S.  Is  Simple  in  Construction 
WHY  the  U.  S.  Is  Easy  Running 

WHY  the  U.  S.  Is  Easy  to  Clean,  Easy  to  Handle 

and  Perfectly  Safe  to  Operate 

g  pages  of  well-printed,  easy  reading,  finely  illustrated  f&cta  far  the 
rmer  who  wants  to  make  his  cows  pay  the  biggest  profit. 

One  cent  brings  you  new  Catalogue  No.  159  •  Write  the  postal  today. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

Bellows  Falls,  VI. 

Eighteen  centrally  located  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  U*  3. 
and  Canada.  Prompt  delivery.  435 


Let  jVIe  Quote  You  a  Price  on  a  Made-to-Order  Buggy 

A  Genuine  Split  Hickory  Buggy 


I  have  a  sur¬ 
prise  for  you. 

Don’t  do  a 
thing  about  buy¬ 
ing  a  buggy  until 
you  write  me  and 
let  me  tell  you 
what  it  is. 

If  advertising 
did  not  cost  so 
like  fury  I  would 
tell  you  in  this 
advertisement — 
but  it’s  too  ex¬ 
pensive.  The 
h.  c.  phelps  story  is  too  long 

President  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. _ J  can  tell  it  to 

you  better  in  a  letter. 

Just  drop  me  a  post  card  and  I  will 
write  you  a  personal  letter. 

I  want  to  quote  you  a  price  on  a  made- 
to-order  Split  Hickory  Buggy — just  the 
buggy  you  want — made  just  the  way  you 
want  it. 

I  want  to  tell  you  WHY  a  made-to- 


order  buggy  is  at  least  33  1-3%  better  than 
a  stock  buggy— want  to  tell  you  why  the 
finish  is  better — why  the  workmanship 
is  better — I  want  to  tell  you  why  you 
will  be  better  pleased  with  it  all  the 
time  you  have  it. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  our  separate 
factories  for  making  Split  Hickory  Ve¬ 
hicles — want  to  tell  you  how  we  have 
one  entire  factory  devoted  to  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  one  Special  Split  Hickory 
Buggy— want  to  tell  you  why,  on  account 
of  having  the  largest  factories  in  the 
world  and  doing  the  largest  buggy  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  world,  direct  with  the  con¬ 
sumers,  that  we  can  make  a  buggy  to 
order  that  will  be  better,  look  better, 
and  last  longer  than  any  buggy  in  the 
•world. 

At  the  same  time  I  want  to  quote  you 
a  price  that  is  about  40%  less  than  you 
would  have  to  pay  the  local  dealer  for  a 
job  not  so  good. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  our  iron-clad 
two  year  guarantee.  I  want  to  tell  you 


about  our  30  days’  Free  Trial  Plan — 
want  to  tell  you  how  we  pay  the  freight 
on  every  buggy  direct  to  your  station — 
and  take  it  back  at  the  end  of  30  days, 
prepaying  all  the  freight,  if  you  don’t 
like  it. 

Now,  no  matter  where  you  think  of 
buying  a  buggy,  I  will  tell  you  some 
things  that  you  ought  to  know  before 
you  buy. 

W  ill  you  let  me  do  this?\V  111  you  write  today? 

I  will  answer  promptly  and  send  you  our 
latest  Split  Hickory  Vehicle  Book— 200 pages 
over  100  styles  illustrated— full  line  of  Har¬ 
ness,  too,— the  finest  Buggy  Book  ever  pub¬ 
lished  by  anybody. 

It’s  valuable  reading 
matter  to'aprospective 
buggy  buyer. 

Just  address  me  per¬ 
sonally  —  say  on 
postal,  "Write  me, 
a  letter  and  send 
me  your  book¬ 
lets”— I’ll  do  the 
rest. 

H.  C.  PHELPS,  President, 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  Station  291),  Clnctouatt,  Ohio. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb. — Many  re¬ 
sponses  come  in  to  our  request,  page  264, 
for  information  concerning  the  behavior, 
in  the  North  and  East,  of  Crimson  Win¬ 
ter  rhubarb,  under  ordinary  cultivation. 
Here  are  some  of  the  reports,  covering  a 
fairly  wide  range  of  country.  No  favor¬ 
able  accounts  have  so  far  been  received 
from  any  source: 

Three  years  ago  tills  Spring  I  bought  one 
root,  and  planted  It  alongside  some  Lin¬ 
naeus,  and  have  never  yet  had  a  stalk  from  it. 
In  fact  it  acted  just  as  you  describe  it  on 
the  Rural  Grounds.  I  noticed  it  this  morn¬ 
ing  just  peeping  through  the  ground,  while 
the  other  is  large  enough  for  use.  and  has 
10  times  the  amount  of  stalk.  The  stalks 
of  the  Crimson  Winter  have  never  grown  to 
he  over  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil.  I  thought 
I  would  discard  it  this  year  if  it  does  not  do 
better.  k.  e.  eels  worth. 

Tennessee. 

Early  last  Spring  I  received  three  roots  of 
Burbank’s  Crimson  Winter  rhubarb,  and 
planted  them  at  once,  according  to  instruc¬ 
tions  accompanying  the  roots.  From  time  of 
planting  to  frost  season  I  gave  them  the  very 
best  care  in  all  respects.  The  stalks  were 
very  slender  and  so  few  that  I  could  not  have 
had  enough  to  make  sauce  even  for  testing. 
Unless  the  second  year's  growth  is  more  en¬ 
couraging  than  the  first  year  I  shall  dig  it 

OUt.  D.  M.  HURST. 

Ohio. 

When  Crimson  Winter  rhubarb  was  first 
offered  about  four  or  five  years  ago  I  bought 
a  package  of  seeds  at  a  pretty  good  price, 
started  the  seeds  in  greenhouse  and  trans¬ 
planted  young  seedlings  along  with  seedlings 
of  i he  Victoria  variety  in  the  open  field.  The 
soil  was  very  rich.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
Y'cforia  came  true  to  name,  and  by  Fall  there 
v  ere  stalks  as  thick  as  a  broom  handle. 
The  Crimson  Winter  looked  more  like  bur¬ 
docks  than  rhubarb,  and  has  stalks  like  a 
lead  pencil.  After  trying  it  another  year  and 
also  in  the  greenhouse  without  success  I 
finally  dug  it  up  and  discarded  it.  This  is 
my  experience.  My  seed  came  from  a  Long 
Island  dealer,  and  I  see  in  his  late  catalogue 
he  booms  it  just  as  hard  as  ever. 

Wisconsin.  john  grape. 

About  four  years  since  we  read  of  this 
wonderful  production  of  the  Wizard  of  the 
West,  but  the  plants  were  said  to  be  so  good 
and  price  so  high  that  we  did  not  bite  until 
a  year  ago,  when  a  local  seed  firm  advertised 
not  only  the  seed  but  the  roots  for  sale. 
The  price  of  one  root  was  40  cents,  but  if 
we  wished  to  go  in  on  a  larger  scale  we  could 
buy  three  roots  for  $1.  and  a  package  of  the 
seed  which  was  to  come  true  for  25  cents. 
We  bought  three  roots,  two  of  which  were  not 
as  large  as  a  lead  pencil,  although  as  I  under¬ 
stood  grown  by  Burbank  and  shipped  from 
California.  We  also  purchased  a  package  of 
the  seed.  Well,  we  had  20  seeds,  good  and 
bad  we  thought,  hut  they  all  proved  bad.  as 
not  one  grew  :  of  the  three  roots  planted  on 
well  prepared  soil  all  managed  to  live  until 
Fall,  when  two  died:  one  was  still  living 
when  mulched  late  in  November.  After  we  had 
purchased  seed  from  our  local  dealer  we  saw 
an  advertisement  where  we  could  purchase 
three  packages  for  25  cents  from  a  dealer  on 
Long  Island.  N.  Y.  We  sent  our  quarter,  re¬ 
ceived  the  three  packages  (40  seeds)  which 
were  carefully  planted  in  well  prepared 
ground.  .Inst  one  plant  started,  which  looked 
well  until  August,  when  it  died  ! 

Kansas.  wm.  brown. 

We  received  Burbank’s  Crimson  Winter  rhu¬ 
barb  from  the  originators  (or  introducers) 
soon  after  it  was  offered  for  sale.  The  first 
season  it  made  a  medium-sized  hill  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  varieties.  The  stalks  were 
very  small  and  poor  color,  reminding  one  of 
old  neglected  hills  of  old-fashioned  kinds 
found  on  some  of  our  farms.  It  grew  all 
Summer,  and  was  green  until  frost  killed  it 
in  the  Fall.  It  had  made  no  preparation  to 
stand  our  Winter,  and  nearly  died,  although 
well  mulched.  It  started  very  late  and  weak¬ 
ly  the  next  season,  making  a  feeble  growth, 
and  died  the  following  Winter.  For  our  cli¬ 
mate  I  do  not  consider  it  of  any  value  what¬ 
ever.  Even  if  there  was  a  sale  in  the  Fall 
or  late  Summer  for  rhubarb,  the  stalks  would 
be  too  small  for  commercial  sale.  As  we 
have  other  varieties  so  much  superior  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  grown  in  a  cli¬ 
mate  like  ours.  H.  o.  mead. 

Massachusetts. 

In  1904  I  sent  to  Mr.  Burbank  for  some 
roots,  and  planted  alongside  of  my  other 
varieties,  which  include  Victoria,  Linnaeus. 
The  Crimson  Winter  made  a  poor,  feeble 
growth,  although  encouraged  by  fertilizing, 
hoeing  and  mulching  and  the  next  Spring  It 
failed  to  come  up.  h.  w.  heaton. 

Rhode  Island. 

In  February.  lOOfi.  I  bought  10  plants  of 
Crimson  Winter  rhubarb  (price  $2)  and  some 
seeds  of  the  same.  The  plants  made  rather 
a  feeble  growth  during  Summer  and  were  all 
dead  by  next  Spring.  The  seeds  grew  very 
well  and  I  hoped  to  save  the  plants  grown 
from  them.  The  following  Winter  these 
plants  also  died.  I  gave  the  roots  good 
ground  and  good  culture,  and  found  them  a 
failure.  I  gave  one  root  to  a  greenhouse 
man  for  trial  and  he  lost  it  same  as  I  did. 
Our  northern  people  should  not  be  deceived 
in  buying  a  worthless  article.  Teople  would 
not  buy  it  and  1  would  not  have  bought  it 
had  it  not  been  announced  that  it  was  some¬ 
thing  very  choice  and  was  originated  by 
Luther  Burbank.  I  think  if  Mr.  Burbank 
knew  the  injury  the  sale  of  it  is  doing  to  his 
good  name  he  would  discourage  the  sale  of 
it  in  the  Northern  States,  s.  s.  bailey. 
Michigan. 

This  evidence  should  dispose  of  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  Crimson  Winter  rhubarb  to 
usefulness  in  localities  where  the  climate 
does  not  permit  it  to  grow  outside 
through  the  Winter.  It  does  not  amount 
to  anything  as  a  glasshouse  vegetable — 
the  growth  is  too  feeble  and  the  stalks  too 
spindling  to  pay  for  the  space  it  occupies. 


It  may  be  all  right  for  the  Pacific  and 
Gulf  coast  regions.  It  is  now  being  tre¬ 
mendously  exploited  as  a  money  crop  for 
Californians,  the  stalks  to  be  shipped  Hast 
in  early  Spring  and  sold  in  competition 
with  ordinary  cellar-forced  rhubarb.  Bur¬ 
bank  says  “It  promises  to  become  more 
profitable  than  anything  the  soil  pro¬ 
duces.”  We  have  our  doubts,  but  all  are 
at  liberty  to  try  for  these  big  profits. 

How  Did  It  Originate? — When  this 
variety  was  first  offered  the  public  under 
the  name,  “Burbank’s  Everbearing  Crim¬ 
son  Winter  rhubarb,”  at  the  introductory 
price  of  $1.50  the  root,  the  glowing  de¬ 
scriptive  matter  announcing  it  gave  the 
general  impression  that  it  was  one  of 
Luther  Burbank’s  wonderful  “creations,” 
though  we  do  not  recollect  he  specifically 
claimed  to  have  originated  it.  It  sold  un¬ 
der  his  name,  just  as  does  the  Burbank 
plum,  which  was  imported  from  Japan. 
Now  Mr.  Burbank,  in  a  letter  recently 
published,  says  he  does  not  know  just 
where  or  how  it  originated,  but  that  it 
came  “from  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
probably  Australia.”  He  has,  however,  he 
says,  made  it  all  over  by  selection — “edu¬ 
cated”  it,  as  his  admirers  style  this  kind 
of  work — so  that  it  is  now  pretty  much 
his  own  production.  Doubtless  many 
bought  it  under  the  idea  that  the  “wizard” 
was  the  actual  originator  that  would  have 
fougjit  shy  had  they  known  he  was  only 
the  introducer.  There  is  nothing  essen¬ 
tially  wrong  in  a  seedsman  or  nursery¬ 
man  attaching  his  name  to  superior 
strains  of  any  variety  he  may  wish  to  in¬ 
troduce.  .  Many  of  our  most  reliable  deal¬ 
ers  find  it  advantageous  to  do  so,  and  the 
public  is  the  gainer,  as  there  is  always  a 
tendency  to  keep  the  goods  up  to  the  stan¬ 
dard,  where  personal  or  business  names 
may  be  involved,  but  a  plant  or  animal 
breeder,  to  .  avoid  misunderstanding, 
should  only  identify  his  name  with  his 
personal  productions. 

Hails  From  Australia. — As  a  matter 
of  fact  Crimson  Winter  rhubarb  was  in 
the  possession  of  an  Australian  nursery¬ 
man  a  considerable  time  before  Burbank 
got  hold  of  it.  Seeds  and  plants  were  of¬ 
fered  wholesale  to  at  least  one  New  York 
seedsman  by  the  Australian,  but  the  deal¬ 
er  did  not  have  sufficient  confidence  in 
the  possibilities  in  this  climate  of  a  rhu¬ 
barb  variety  of  semi-tropical  origin  to 
handle  it.  Offers  came  later  from  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  grower,  but  the  prices  quoted  were 
about  double  those  the  Australian  was 
willing  to  make.  The  New  York  dealer 
as  an  experienced  seedsman  and  plants- 
man,  was  not  convinced  by  the  California 
recommendations,  and  again  declined. 
Some  time  afterwards  the  variety  came 
out  under  Burbank’s  patronage,  being 
chiefly  handled  by  a  Long  Island  seeds"- 
man  who  still  uproariously  booms  it. 
Many  good  dollars  have  been  squandered 
in  testing  this  antipodean  vegetable  in  our 
exacting  climate.  w.  v.  f. 

Lime,  Sulphur  and  Blight. — Lime  and 
sulphur  may  he  a  cure  for  blight,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  doubt  it,  against  a  very  strong 
wish  that  it  may  be  true.  It  is  supposed 
that  there  is  plenty  of  lime  in  our  soil  here 
for  all  practical  purposes;  the  water  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  it.  As  to  sulphur, 
about  May  1  plaut  of  pears  was  500  Aniou, 
200  Lawrence  and  some  other  varieties.  This 
in  1883.  On  part  I  put  sulphur  in  the  tree 
holes  when  planting,  in  some  cases  I  mixed 
the  sulphur  with  the  soil  in  filling  the  holes, 
and  around  many  I  scattered  sulphur  on  the 
surface,  enough  to  kill  the  weeds  in  a  circle 
of  three  feet  in  diameter  for  a  couple  of 
months.  Of  course  this  was  not  spraying 
with  sulphur  but  there  was  no  apparent 
benefit.  u.  B_ 
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$50  if  It  Suits 


Nothing 
if  it 
Doesn’t 


Gres! 
1808 
Split 
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That’s  how  we  sell  our  Spilt  Hickory  Special  Top 

Buggy.  Though  it’s  the  Buggy  known  for  merit  in 
every  section  of  the  country,  and  you  know  wliat 
you  buy,  still  you  can  have  one  to  use  for  30  days 
before  you  decide.  We  make  good,  first-class  Top 
Buggies  $35.00  up  toourfamousSSO.OO  Split  Hickory 
Special.  And  all  other  kinds  of  vehicles,  and  har¬ 
ness  too.  It  takes  180  big  pages  to  show  all  these  i  n 
our  new  1906  catalogue.  YVe  tell  you  this  book  will 
save  you  money  and  we  want  to 

SEND  YOU  ONE  FREE 

But  we  must  have  your  name  and  address, — where 
can  we  reach  you— let  us  know  today.  This  is  head- 
quarters.  \\  e  make  vehicles  and  harness  and  ship 
direct  to  you  to  try.  You  can’t  get  a  more  liberal 
proposition  and  you  save  middlemen’s  profit  of  a 
third  to  half  by  dealing  with  headquarters.  Our 
£ua£?nt;ete  is  a  legally  binding  one  between  you  and 
us.  You  know  the  years  of  experience  and  long 
successful  business  behind  it.  Now  we  want  to 
send  you  that  catalogue  so  you  cau  pick  out  what 
you  want  to  try— then  it’s  up  to  the  goods.  Your 
address,  please,  at  once. 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO., 

H.  O.  PHELPS.  Pres. 

Station  290  Cincinnati,  O. 


MACHINERY 


CIDE 

Best  and  cheapest, 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
.  -  PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  StM 
bliiAlTSh,  K,  l. 


30 

Days 
on  Trial 


No 

Money 

Down 


Try  An  Anderton 


With  Your  Money 
In  Your  Pocket?’* 

All  of  our  vehicles  are  sold  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory  at  lowest  factory  prices. 

We  are  giving  a 

REAL  FREE  TRIAL 

and  we  won’t  ask  you  to  deposit  your  money  in 
any  one's  hands:  and  we  won’t  charge  you 
from  $1.50  to  $5.00  more,  buying  on  this  plan, 
than  we  would  charge  you  if  you  paid  cash  in 
advance. 

It  is  a  fair  and  square  offer,  made  because 
we  can  save  ^ou  from  $15.  to  $35.  and  because 
we  can  trust  "Anderton”  Vehicles  to  sell  them¬ 
selves.  More  than  this,  we  will  give  you  a 
Two  Years  Approval  Test 
of  the  vehicle  you  buy  of  us,  backed  by  a  *25,000.00 
bank  deposit  placed  there  to  guarantee  your  getting 
yonr  money  back,  if  you  are  not  BatisOed. 

Any  vehicle  ought  to  be  all  right  for  30  days.  Our 
vehieles  have  to  be  all  right  two  years,  or  you  get 
your  money  back. 

Why  Dot  buy  from  the  factory  and  save  dealers’ 
profits! 

Why  not  order  the  vehicle  you  can  try  without 
putting  up  money! 

Write  for  our  free  110-page  Illustrated  catalogue 
No.  17.  Let  us  explain  to  you  just  why  and  bow  we 
can  make  this  offer. 

i  Thc  Andcrton  Mfg.  C°.,  19  Third  Sh,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Leggett’s  Dusters 


DISTRIBUTE 
INSECTICIDES 
IN  DUST  FORM 
saving  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  when  other 
methods  fail. 

NO  BARREL  OF  WATER  TO  HAUL 


LEGGETT'S 

CHAMPION 


Two  Acres  of  Potatoes 
dusted  per  hour. 

Several  styles  for 

GARDEN, 

FIELD 

OR 


ORCHARD 


Our  Spray  Calendar  gives  concise  Information  regarding 
Dusters  ami  Materials.  Mailed  on  request. 

Leggett  &  Bro.,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


The  Devo  Air-Cooled 

MOUNTED  SPRAYING  OUTFIT, 

1L>  and  2L  H.  P.,  light  in  weight,  no  water  required  to 
cool  our  Engines,  used  by  the  largest  fruit  growers. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  5. 

K.  H.  DEVO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 


SPRAY  MATERIAL 
BERRY  BASKETS 
AND  CRATES. 

Everything  for  planting:, 
growing,  harvesting  and 
marketing  truit.  Write  us 
to-day  and  let  us  quote  you 
a  special  price  on  what  you 
need.  The  Powerful  Barrel 
Pump  shown  here  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  any  barrel.  Price 
complete,  ready  to  use, 
only  $4.95.  Send  for  our 
catalogue  of  trees,  plants, 
,  ,  —  ,  ,,  vines  and  everything need- 

ed  to  care  for  them.  It  is  free  with  a  copy 
of  Green  s  Big  bruit  Grower  Magazine. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO., 

105  Wall  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PAR AGRENE 

is  better, cheaper  and  bulkier  than  PARIS  GREEN, 
“Have  used  I’aragrene  L  r  potato  bugs.  It  was  per¬ 
fect  ly  satisfactory.  L.  H.  BA1LE  Y , Prof. of  Hort  mul¬ 
ture,  Cornell  University.”  Price.  1  &  3  lb.  pkgs.25  cts. 
per  lb.  Write  lor  booklet.  Fred.  JULa  van  burg,  N.Y. 

‘Hjtioqen  QMmvd 

The  great  soil  improver  for  Peas,  Beans,  Clovers,  &c* 
Write  for  prices  and  circular.  GRIFFITH  &  TUR¬ 
NER  CO.,  211  N.  Paea  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOK  ON  SPRAYING 


REE 


Fi 

I  ■  Send  for  a  copy  of  our  new  book  on  how 

m  ®  to  spray.  Contains  valuable  formulas, 

and  also  describes  the  PERFECTION  SPRAY¬ 
ER— simplest,  strongest,  most  powerful  sprayer  ever 
invented.  Don't  buy  a  sprayer  until  you  get  this  book 
THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  45,  Higbtstown,  N,  J. 


DOG  POWERS 

„  HARDER  MFG.  CO. 
Box  ||,  Cobleskill,  N. 


wilt  run  hand  cream, 
separators,  churns, 
fan  mills,  washing 
machines,  etc. 

Y.  Best.  Cheapest 


-’^Auto-Spray 

4  pal.  tank,  brass  pump,  operates  by 
compressed  air.  12  strokes  give  pressure 
|  to  spray  %  acre.  Auto-Pop  Attachment 
cleans  nozzle  every  time  used;  saves 
half  the  mixture.  Best  line  high  grade 
sprayers,  hand  and  power,  in  America. 
Catalog  free.  Good  agents  wanted. 

E.  C.  BROWN  CO.v 
28  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 

Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh- 

_  _ _ ers.  Catalog  free. 

Monarch  machinery  Co.,  Room  161,  39  Cortland!  S!.,  Ne*  York. 


Four  Row 
►  Potato  Sprayer 

Covers  80  to  40  acres  per 
day.  Siraddles  2  rowB, 
’  sprays 4 at  a  time.  Wheels 
'adjust  for  different  widths. 

vs  to  any  Oneness  and  gearing  of  pump  to  wheel  of 
cart  gives  any  pressure  desired.  Automatic  agitator  and 
suction  strainer  cleaner.  It  never  spoils  foliage  or  clogs. 
Free  instruction  and  formula  bo.  k  shows  the  famous  (JurlioU. 
Umpire  King.  Orchard  Monarch  and  other  sprayers.  Write  for  it. 
F1KL.D  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  llthHL,  Elmira,  «.  *. 


Deming  Power  Sprayer 

Self-contained,  simple,  light,  pract¬ 
ical.  Load  it  on  wagon  box  or  tank 
wagon  and  attach  hose  and  you  ara 
ready  for  work.  The  Ideal  outlit 
for  orchardlsts  and  park 
managers.  The  only  really 
efficient  gasoline  englnoout- 
11 1  that  sells  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Everything  in  Sprayers 

Bucket,  Barrel,  Knapsack, 

Hand,  Etc,  outfits  adapted 
to  every  purpose.  Don’t  buy 
till  you  Investigate  the 
famous  Deming  line. 

Catalogue  Free. 

THE  DEMING  CO., 


SPRAY  OR  SURRENDER 

that  is  the  ultimatum  that  in¬ 
sects  and  fungi  have  served 
on  every  fruit-grower  of 
America.  If  you  do 
not  heed  the  warning 
you  will  not  get  profits 
from  your  orchards. 
Every  man  who  sprays  intel¬ 
ligently,  at  the  proper  time, 
finds  it  the  most  profitable 
operation  on  the  farm. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue 
of  the  ECLIPSE  Spray  Pumps 
and  outfits. 

&  Morley,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Morrill 


WEBSTER  BASKET  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  the  best 
WIRE  SEWED 


BERRY  BASKET 


ON  THE  MARKET. 

Get  our  catalogue  with  prices 
c  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

WEBSTER  BASKET  CO., 

Box  35,  Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  New  York. 


HURST 


POTATO 

SPRAYER 


on  FREE  TRIAL 


Thu  Hurst  Sprayer  “Srays  Ererything,”  Potatoes,  Truck,  etc.,  4  rows  at  a 
time,  20  acres  a  day.  Even  2-acre  growers  say,  “Pays  itself  first  season''  as  it 
has  so  many  uses.  Can  be  adjusted  to  spray  anything,  as  the  spray  arms  can  be 
raised  or  lowered,  or  set  at  any  angle  desired.  Can  easily  be  adjusted  for  Or¬ 
chard  Spraying,  by  simply  removing  spray  arms,  and  you  have  a  very  conven¬ 
ient  Orchard  Sprayer  that  can  be  wheeled  any  where. 

All  the  working  parts  are  made  of  Brass.  Has  High  Pressure,  and  delivers 
a  Fog  li  ke  spray  that  penetrates  to  every  part  of  the  foliage.  Has  perfect  agita¬ 
tion  which  insures  even  distribution  of  the  liquid.  Brass  Strainer,  with  special 
pattern  Strainer  Cleaner,  which  keeps  strainer  clean  at  all  times,  and  prevents 
clogging.  Fitted  with  Verm  oral  Nozzles. 

Runs  very  easy,  a  Boy  1C  years  old  can  operate  it  with  ease.  Horse  Hitch 
for  hilly  country,  if  desired. 

Mr.  Peter  Speer,  of  Allwood  Fruit  Farms,  Passaig,  N.J., under  date  of  Juno  7, 
writes:  ‘I  am  very  much  pleased  with  your  Potato  andOrchard  Sprayer, and  its  work.  Jt  is  a  great  machine  for  the  farmer 
and  Fruit  Growers,  as  it  is  adapted  to  Every  Kind  of  spraying  and  you  have  it  all  in  one  machine." 

FlltST  ORDER  where  we  have  no  agent  gets  Wholesale  Price,  or  we  will  take  extra  yield  one  acre  our  pay.  Sent 
on  10  Days  Free  Trial  and  does  not  cost  One  Cent  if  not  satisfactory.  Guaranteed  for  2  years.  First  machine  in  each 
locality  can  be  easily  earned  by  giving  us  a  little  of  your  help  in  advertising.  Write  today  for  our  most  liberal  terms. 

EST.  12  Years  H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO.,  1530  North  Street.  CANTON,  O. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Save  One-Fourth  to  One-Half 


Farm  Notes. — The  days  are  all  too  short 
to  cover  the  work.  We  finished  planting 
the  potato  field  April  27  and,  in  order  to 
be  a  truthful  historian,  I  must  admit  that 
part  of  that  job  drove  me  to  drink.  We 
had  Jerry  and  Madge  on  the  marker. 
You  can  cover  a  good  many  crooked  jobs 
on  the  farm  with  a  plow  or  harrow,  but 
zig-zag  rows  will  play  tag  with  your 
pride  all  through  the  season.  Now  Jerry 
is  like  a  cranky  old  man,  while  Madge  is 
like  a  nervous  woman,  neither  willing  to 
admit  any  fault.  Jerry  bites  and  nips  at 
Madge,  and  site  makes  about  10  times  as 
much  fuss  over  it  as  need  be.  You  can 
imagine  some  of  those  rows !  I  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  they  drove  me  to  drink  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals— but  as  the  drinking  was 
done  out  of  the  spring  no  harm  was  done. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  to  be  working  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  our  hill.  When  the 
horses  got  into  their  most  crooked  work 
it  straightened  me  out  to  stop  and  look 
over  the  valley.  The  crab  apple  trees 
were  in  full  green,  and  the  Baldwins  were 
just  leafing  out.  The  peach  trees  were 
pink  with  bloom  and  here  and  there  a  big 
cherry  tree  shook  out  its  white  flowers 
far  above  the  lower  trees.  Across  the 
valley  great  brown  squares  showed  like 
the  marks  on  a  vast  checkerboard,  where 
fields  had  been  plowed.  At  the  end  of 
the  field  Philip  and  Alex  were  cutting 
the  Irish  Cobbler  seed.  Alex’s  ancestors 
must  have  sported  by  “Afric’s  sunny 
fountains”  (I  doubt  if  they  worked  hard) 
while  Norway  is  on  the  road  to  ‘‘Green¬ 
land’s  icy  mountains.”  Hope  Farm  brings 
the  two  together  and,  in  such  a  missionary 
enterprise,  one  should  not  swear  at  a  team 
of  cranky  horses.  It  was  a  relief,  after 
dinner,  to  leave  Madge  in  the  stable  and 
substitute  Bob.  He  bites  back  instead  of 
jumping,  and  it  looks  to  me  as  if  these 
people  who  show  their  teeth  get  more  of 
what  is  coming  to  them.  You  take  a 
combination  of  potato  planting  outdoors 
and  ironing  indoors  and  there  will  be 
short  graces  and  few  courses  for  dinner. 
We  made  out  on  a  beef  stew  and  canned 
cherries.  When  I  pointed  to  the  hill  and 
told  Alex  it  was  time  to  go  “marching 
up  to  higher  ground !”  he  fell  into  step. 

It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  drag  the 
empty  Acme  harrow  over  that  potato 
field  as  a  farewell  job,  and  feel  that  the 
seed  had  gone  in  about  as  well  as  we 
know  how  to  put  it.  ...  I  never  did 
so  much  harrowing  as  we  are  doing  this 
year.  We  are  not  plowing  much  land, 
but  what  we  do  turn  over  we  plan  to 
harrow  five  or  six  times  and  more  if 
possible.  On  dry  days,  when  the  wind  is 
blowing,  I  like  to  harrow  at  once,  after 
plowing.  When  working  in  sod  on  such 
days  I  would  stop  the  plow  every  three 
or  four  hours  and  harrow  down  what 
has  been  turned  over.  I  know  it  is  argued 
against  this  practice  that  by  leaving  the 
sod  furrows  turned  up  and  open  to  the 
sun  and  wind  much  of  the  old  grass  is 
killed  out,  but  this  is  done  at  the  expense 
of  moisture.  On  our  dry  hills  we  need 
water  more  than  anything  else,  and  I 
would  make  every  effort  to  hold  it  in  the 
soil.  By  harrowing  plowed  sod  at  once 
witli  the  Acme  harrow  we  pack  the  fur¬ 
rows  down  and  thus  prevent  the  wind 
from  stealing  our  moisture.  At  the  same 
time  we  break  up  and  fine  the  surface  of 
the  soil  and  thus  prevent  evaporation. 
Some  farmers  prefer  a  roller  to  a  harrow 
for  this  work,  but  with  us  the  Acme  does 
it  well.  Even  when  a  spring-tooth  is 
used  to  tear  up  the  sod,  I  would  pack  it 
down  first  and  smooth  after  tearing  it 
up.  By  continued  harrowing  before  the 
crop  is  put  in  we  do  more  easily  and 
effectively  the  work  that  we  try  to  do 
later  with  weeder  and  cultivator.  I  am 
aware  that  this  may  not  seem  sensible 
to  farmers  who  plow  over  large  areas,  but 
those  of  us  who  plow  but  little  and  try  to 
push  that  little  hard  will  find  that  extra 
harrowing  pays.  .  .  .  Our  hay  is  get¬ 

ting  short,  and  as  usual  we  must  cut 
some  of  the  rye  for  fodder.  Much  of  it 
this  year  has  been  plowed  under  for  green 
manuring,  but  the  thickest  of  it  is  stand¬ 
ing.  This  will  be  cut  when  the  heads  are 
well  formed  and  cured  much  like  hay. 
Then  manure  can  be  put  on  the  stubble 
and  plowed  under,  and  a  great  variety  of 
crops  planted.  On  one  piece  we  shall 
drill  sugar  beets  for  the  hens  next  Win¬ 
ter,  to  be  followed  by  rye  in  the 
Fall.  On  another  piece  sweet  corn  will 
follow,  with  turnips  and  Crimson  clover  at 
the  last  cultivation.  On  such  a  farm  as 
ours  it  does  not  seem  right  to  grow  less 
than  two  crops  each  season  on  plowed 
land,  and  three  if  possible. 

The  Other  Side. — The  following  letter 
from  some  good  friends  in  Illinois  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  way  a  thing  may 
seem  to  two  different  people  who  look 
at  it  from  different  sides.  As  I  grow 
older  I  realize  more  and  more  how  im¬ 
possible  it  is  for  one  man  to  put  himself 
exactly  in  the  place  of  another.  Let  me 
give  my  description  of  our  hill  and  my 


neighbor  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge 
give  his,  and  who  could  expect  the  two  to 
agree  ? 

Three  or  four  years  ago  it  was  our  privilege 
to  offer  the  Hope  Farm  man  some  very  ex¬ 
cellent  advice  about  pigs  in  pasture.  We 
greatly  felicitate  ourselves  to  note  that  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Hope  Farm  has  taken 
some  radical  changes,  some  of  the  standard 
things  being  dropped  and  a  few  of  the  fads 
like  Alfalfa  and  trotting  horses  seem  to  be 
getting  on  the  ragged  edge — the  pigs  in 
pasture  are  occupying  the  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  that  they  merit.  If  you  had  a  nice  little 
bunch— say  75  to  100— thrifty  Fall  pigs  to 
fatten  on  grass  and  grain,  and  sell  at  piesent 
prices — what  they  would  do  to  that  mortgage 
would  be  sufficient.  Our  success  on  that  line 
causes  us  to  aspire  to  another  needed  reform. 
Some  day  we  are  going  to  invite  the  Hope 
Farm  man  out  here  and  feed  him  on  Ben 
Davis  apple  pie.  Then  if  he  does  not  recant 
we  won't  give  him  the  receipt.  It  is  such 
a  shame  that  he  sets  the  example  of  going 
after  the  business  apple,  forgetting  it  is 
barely  possible  that  his  taste  may  be  mis¬ 
taken  and  even  undergo  changes.  We  can  re¬ 
call  a  few  times  that  he  has  changed  his 
mind  before.  We  might  stand  it  from  him. 
but  his  example  encourages  some  who  love 
the  sound  of  their  own  voices  and  haven  t 
anything  else  to  write  about  to  indulge  m 
diatribes  against  the  apple  that  makes  more 
monev  for  farmers  than  any  othei.  They 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  successful  business 
man  is  the  man  who  furnishes  what  the 
better  class  of  consumers  want,  and  are 
willing  to  pav  for.  Such  men  do  not  have 
time  to  educate  the  public  up  to  their  own 
2x4  tastes.  If  I  were  selling  aPP^s— in¬ 
stead  of  pigs — for  a  living  the  kind  that 
sells  for  .>9  a  barrel  would  be  plenty  good 
enough  for  me.  Possibly  there  are  those  who 
for  sake  of  “ethics”  would  pass  up  the  y* 
for  about  .$3,  but  it  takes  all  kinds  ot  people 
to  make  the  world,  and  while  some  may  faie 
over  bv  the  Styx  as  described  on  page  349 
there  may  be  others  who.  according  to  the 
old  gag,  will  have  to  be  hung  up  to  dry 
because  they  are  too  green  to  burn. 
Our  taste  may  not  be  orthodox,  but  we  don  t 
intend  to  starve  or  refuse  round  steak,  lie- 
cause  we  can't  always  afford  porterhouse. 
When  if  comes  to  apples  we  prefer  Jona¬ 
thans,  but  when  they  are  gone  we  have 
found  bv  actual  personal  contact  that  Ben 
Davis  is  not  poisonous,  in  fact  we  may  punish 
several  from  time  to  time  without  serious 
iniurv  to  life  or  limb,  and  when  it  comes  to 
Lpple  pie— that  staff  of  life— well  the 
Madame  took  the  premium  on  apple  pie  at 
our  fair  last  Fall,  so  we  ought  to  know 
Illinois.  A-  E<  T-  AND  WIFE' 

You  are  right  about  the  pigs.  I  keep 
them  up  to  what  I  think  is  the  limit  of 
profit.  I  don’t  seem  to  be  able  to  make 
western  men  understand  how  thin  and 
poor  most  of  our  farm  is.  The  few  acres 
of  good  soil  at  the  lower  end  are  worth 
more  for  fruit  and  truck  than  for  hogs. 
If  I  undertook  to  buy  grain  for  100  hogs 
at  present  prices  that  mortgage,  instead  of 
being  rooted  out,  would  have  longer  roots 
than  some  of  my  Stringfellow  trees.  It 
I  had  a  level  farm  of  strong  soil  I  would 
grow  mostly  clover,  sorghum  and  rape, 
and  let  hogs  feed  it  all  down,  but  we 
can’t  do  that  where  land  is  turned  up  on 
edge  the  way  ours  is.  As  for  Alfalfa,  I 
have  one  good  field  of  it,  and  I  am  going 
to  have  about  five  times  as  much,  or  admit 
that  I  can’t  find  out  the  reason  why.  Trot¬ 
ting  horses?  If  anyone  will  take  Beauty 
off 'my  hands  for  what  she  has  cost  I  will 
get  out  of  that  branch  of  farming  faster 
than  she  can  trot.  No  more  trotting 
blood  for  me— thank  you !  I’m  too  slow  ! 
As  for  Ben  Davis— if  it  is  true  that  my 
example  encourages  people  to  exercise 
their  voices  about  nothing  I  don’t  want 
to  set  any  more  examples!  I  will  gladly 
sample  the  pie.  I  am  willing  to  concede 
this  lady’s  ability  as  a  pie  manufacturer, 
but  she  couldn’t  win  any  prize  with  such 
Ben  Davis  apple  as  this  country  will  pro¬ 
duce  unless  she  added  a  little  Baldwin 
vinegar.  Our  Russets  and  Greenings  will 
carry  very  inferior  pastry  through.  There 
is  just  the  point!  The  Ben  Davis  as  we 
grow  it  here  is  not  the  business  apple  by 
a  long  shot.  It  is  the  most.  unbusiness 
apple  we  can  grow.  In  sections  of  the 
West  the  Ben  Davis  does  better— and  it 
seems  to  be  about  the  only  apple  they  con 
grow.  I  don’t  blame  people  for  growing 
it,  and  they  are  wise  to  make  the  best  of 
it!  As  for  the  people  who  are  too  green 
to  burn  there  is  certainly  more  future  for 
them  than  for  those  who  are  thoroughly 
dried  out.  I  shall  have  to  send  this  good 
lady  a  basket  of  Jersey  Russets  at  the 
proper  time.  Let  her  exercise  her  pie¬ 
making  art  with  them,  and  various  things 
will  happen.  Ben  Davis  will  take  a  back 
seat  with  none  to  do  him  reverence,  and 
few  to  notice  him  when  there  is  anything 
else  in  the  way  of  fruit.  A  few  of  those 
pies  wisely  distributed  will  send  this  lady  s 
husband  to  Congress.  It’s  a  shame  that 
such  high  art  should  be  hampered  by  an 
apple  like  old  Ben.  h.  w.  C, 


On  Your  NEW  BUGGY 

We  are  in  the  Vehicle  center  of  the  world  and  wo  sell 
better  buggies  for  less  money  than  any  other  manufac¬ 
turing  house  in  America.  This  isn’t  a  boast.  It  is  a 
simple  statement  of  facts,  of  intei*est  to  everyone  who 
intends  to  buy  a  new  vehicle.  We  can  sell  you  a  high- 
grade  buggy,  surrey,  runabout,  buckboard  or  spring  de¬ 
livery  (milk  or  fruit)  wagon  for  less  money  than  you 

nnoUtir  nnvtuhovo  Dll  An  rt.Vl  Wo  tt.ro  willin 


Extension  Top  Surrey  .Vo.  7  7  K 

to  prove  this  to  your 
175  elsewhere.  Our  price 


Buggy  No.  22  E  livery  (milk  or  fruit)  wagon  for  less  money  than  you 

can  buy  a  vehicle  of  similar  quality  anywhere  else  on  earth.  We  are  willin 
satisfaction  Our  Buggy  No.  22  E,  with  shafts,  for  $39.50,  would  cost  you  p  to  VL“‘ 

on  this  buggy  is  the  actual  factory  price.  Even  at  this  low  price  we  sell  this  buggy  on  absolute 
tmarantee  of  satisfaction  or  your  money  refunded.  Our  Extension  lop  Suriey  No.  ,i  L,  at 
f^3  50  is  a  family  rig  without  an  equal  for  quality  and  price.  Like  all  our  other  vehicles,  it  is  sold  on 
absolute* guarantee  with  privilege  of  return  if  not  satisfactory.  Write  to  us  for  full  descriptions  and 
prices  of  over  200  vehicles  shown  in  our  new  388-page  catalogue.  Address 

CASH  SUPPLY  AND  MFG.  CO.,  645  Lawrence  Sq.,  KALAMAZOO.  MICH. 


Don’t 
buy  a 
VonlolA 
of  nny 
kind  until 
you  get  nur 
Now  Vohlolo 
Catalog 


iWeShipon30DaysTrial 

1  We  Don’t  Ask  for  Any  Money  with  Order 


_ _ 

ft  ■  II*  TUIC  Afl  DIIT  .end  It  10  mind  wo  will  moil  you  free  'h«  mo»i  comololo  c.ulor  and  hamci,  ever  printed.  TheenUM* 

llU  I  |  VllO  §\  LV  UU  I  very  large,  the  descriptions  are  complete  and  plain.  All  vehicles  shipped  direct  from  our  factory.  Price*  lowest 

av.rm.de.  Don't  buy  .  vehicle  or  K.me..  until  you  eel  our  1906  catalogue  and  MARVIN  SMITH  COa  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

tee  our  **tOLishinAly  low  prices  »r\d  the  most  liD«r*i  term*  ever  made.  iiifliltliis  n^st**  ■  v 


Two 

Years 

Test 


Cheapest  Power  on  Jaftti. 

Less  partB  and  ’ess  wear  than  any  other  engine 
made.  Any  one  can  run  a  Smith  Gasoline  Engine 
—They  are  furnished 
complete  Including  water 
and  gasoline  tanks,  batteries 
-and  are  ready  to  run  when  un- 
Ucrated.  Evory  engine  le  guaran* 
teed  abaolutely  perfect.  Has 
our  new  aolld  cylinder  head. “ho 
gaskets  to  blow  out.”  Snap  spark 
igniter.  Perfect  governor  & 
generator.  Forged  steel  crank 
shaft,  phosphor  bronze 
bushings.  Simplest  engine 
lever  produced.  Fewer 
|  Parta,  Highest  Efficiency, 

7  Greatest  Economy,  Lowest 
'  price.  Easiest  engine  on 
'  earth  to  start.  Send  for  Cat- 
.  alogue  No.  7553 — it  will  be 
,  J  mailed  to  you  FREE.  It 
m  ,,  gives  more  information  on 
gasoline  engines  than  was  ever  printed  before. 

Smith  Manufacturing  Co., 

162  Harrison  Street.  Chicago.  Illinois 


You  don’t  want 
to  make  a  mistake 

when  you  buy  a  buggy  We  arrange  matters 
so  you  can  be  sure  you  are  right.  We  have 
our  own  factory  and  make  what  we  sell. 
We  will  ship  you  this  buggy  or  any  other 
vehicle  you  may  select  from  our  catalog  on 

30  Days  Free  Trial 
Freight  Prepaid 

Then  If  you  can  find  any  flaw  in  it  within 
two  years  we  will  replace  it  free  and 
make  you  satisfied.  Are  we  fair?  We 
couldn’t  do  this  if  we  were  selling  other 
people’s  goods.  And  we  couldn't  do  it  unless 
our  own  were  of  highest  quality.  Don’t  forgetj 
our  prices  are  just  about  half  dealers 
prices.  Send  for  catalog  showing  al'  styles, 
and  see  for  yourself.  Address  Dept.  N. 

The  Apex  Mfg.  Co.,  Bloomington,  III. 


SAVE 

HALF 


the  price.  You  can’t  beat 
our  buggy  jobs  at  any 
price.  Here’s  the  reason : 

You’re  dealing  with  the  factory. 

30  Days  Free  Trial,  Two  Years  Guarantee. 

Remember  we  make  what  we  sell.  We’re  not  a  mail 
order  house.  That’s  why  we  can  give  such  a  guar¬ 
antee.  Direct  sales,  direct  guarantee,  a  price  un¬ 
equalled  and  30  days  to  make  up  your  mind.  W  rite 
l  or  our  vehicle  catalog  and  complete  selling  plan. 

The  Progressive  Vehicle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept . T ,  Ft.  Wayne,  Injb 


Write 

to-day. 


Motsinger  Auto-Sparker 

Starts  and  Kims 
Gas  Engines  without  Batteries. 

Noother  machine  can  do  It  successfully 
for  lack  of  nrtidnul  patents  owned  by 
us.  No  twist  motion  In  our  drive 
*  No  belt  or  switch  necessary.  No 
batteries  whatever,  for  make  and 
break  or  jump-spark.  Water  and 
i/7  .lust-proof.  Fully  ttuaraiiteed. 

<5>  MOTSINGER  DEVICF.  M’F’G.  CO. 
68  Main  Street,  Pendleton,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


STODDARD  LINE 

- OF - 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

For  farm,  shop  or  mill  use.  Vertical 
or  horizontal.  Mounted  or  Stationary 
Sizes  from  114  to  100  H.  P. 

Pumping  and  Electric  Lighting  Outfits  a  Specialty. 

Sold  under  Our  Guarantee. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  -  Rutland,  Vt. 

Write  for  Catalog  E.  H. 


Positive  Circulation  and  Minimum 

Vibration  Can  bo  Obtained  Only  With 


-fti 


Write  for  Free  Cat.  O. 


Abenaque  Engines. 

2-25  H.P. 
Gas  and 
Gasoline 
Portable 
and 

Stationary. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  Westminster  Sta.,  Vt 


100  Gallons 
30  Feat 
1  Cent 


Name. 

Town. 


Fairbarrks-Morse 
Domestic  Water  Supply 

Provides  all  the  conveniences  of  city  water 
works  at  moderate  cost 

Gas,  Gasoline  or  Kerosene  Engines  for  all  purposes 
from  2  h.  if.  up. 

Cut  out  complete  advertisement  and  send  to 

Fa-irba-irks,  Morse  (8l  Co. 

Morvroe  St.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  W  598 
Gasoline  Engines. 

I  may  want . h-  D-  to - 

_ Street  No . . . . 

. . State _ 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

witli  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

85  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  -34  Craig  St.,  »est,  Montreal,  r* 

40  .North  7  th  St.,  Philadelphia.  ‘22  Pitt  SL,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W* 

Tenlente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
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SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2  04 
equal  to  Ss.  Gd.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10  Yj  francs.  ’ 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
mouth  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
User  ^,1E  ^I  KAI-  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver- 

Natne  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  12,  1906. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  I  he  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

WHERE  DID  HE  GET  IT? 

We  ask  Joint  F.  Spencer,  of  Colorado,  to  tell  where 
the  so-called  Seedless  apple  came  from.  He  knows 
it  no  one  else  docs.  1  his  is  a  matter  of  some  impor¬ 
tance,  and  a  correct  statement  from  Mr.  Spencer  could 
do  no  harm  to  the  variety. 

* 

Some  western  men  who  own  hundreds  of  oxen  never 
saw  one  at  work.  The  western  ox  is  a  gentleman  of 
ease  compared  with  the  strong  and  patient  animal  that 
did  the  work  on  the  old  eastern  farm.  The  pictures 
printed  elsewhere  show  that  the  ox  is  still  ready  for 
business.  No  one  need  think  that  because  we  print 
these  pictures  The  R.  N.-Y.  advises  young  farmers  to 
start  with  oxen.  The  point  we  want  to  bring  out  is 
that  no  matter  what  the  team,  the  right  kind  of  a  man 
will  make  it  go,  and  rise  up  to  better  things. 

* 

Last  week,  in  discussing  the  Agricultural  Appro¬ 
priation  bill,  various  Congressmen  unchained  their 
voices  in  praise  of  the  farmer.  One  man  referred  to 
him  as  the  social  "rock  of  ages";  another  went  back  to 
old  files  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  praise  the  American  hen, 
and  so  on.  How  many  of  these  cheap-talk  gentlemen 
will  vote  for  a  parcels  post?  Nine  out  of  10  of  them 
will  probably  pay  more  attention  to  one  storekeeper 
than  to  20  farmers.  It  is  a  good  time  for  a  farmer 
to  find  out  whether  he  really  represents  five  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  a  storekeeper  or  not! 

* 

Every  time  some  member  of  the  Apple  Consumers’ 
League  states  his  opinion  of  the  Ben  Davis  apple 
friends  of  old  Ben  rush  to  his  defense.  On  page  41 1 
one  of  them  advances  the  pies  which  his  wife  can  make 
from  Ben  Davis  as  a  knock-down  argument.  There 
are  other  things  beside  apple  in  a  good  pie.  We  have 
eaten  dried  apple  pies  under  conditions  that  induced  us 
to  ask  for  a  third  piece.  Next  week  we  shall  hear  from 
Colorado  and  Virginia  where,  it  is  said,  Ben  Davis 
grows  as  close  to  perfection  as  he  can.  While  a  man 
may  remain  a  member  of  the  League  and  eat  nothing 
but  Ben  Davis,  we  can’t  help  feeling  sorry  for  him. 

* 

We  are  planning  this  year  to  give  our  readers  the 
best  we  can  find.  By  “best"  we  do  not  mean  inflated 
stories  of  wonderful  successes,  but  plain,  honest  state¬ 
ments  of  results.  Mr.  Garrahan’s  articles  on  chemical 
fertilizers  are  being  carefully  studied.  There  has  been 
no  more  useful  series  of  articles  on  Alfalfa  than  those 
by  Mr.  Cottrell.  Mr.  Cosgrove’s  monthly  poultry 
record  has  called  out  much  correspondence.  Now  we 
can  announce  another  feature  in  a  market  gardener’s 
story  by  D.  L.  Hartman.  Mr.  Hartman  was  a  school¬ 
teacher.  He  bought  a  small  and  cheap  farm  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  His  first  year’s  sales  brought  $351.  Last 
year,  the  seventh  after  buying,  the  sales  from  30  acres 
amounted  to  $4,108.23.  Mr.  Hartman  will  tell  us  clear¬ 
ly  and  without  any  flourish,  how  this  was  done.  Surely 
the  story  of  how  a  man  increased  his  income  from 
$351  to  $4,100  is  worth  more  to  our  readers  that}  file 
record  of  a  millionaire ! 
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We  were  recently  asked  to  name  the  four  richest 
States  in  the  Union.  What  is  wealth?  We  consider 
the  three  items  of  farm  values,  farm  products  for  one 
year  and  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  as  a  fair 
statement.  Judged  by  this  standard  the  States  rank, 
according  to  the  last  census,  as  follows: 

Farm  \  alues  l'ear’s  Crop  Manufactures..  Total 
Ill...  ..?2, 007,316, 897  345,649,611  776,829,598  3,129  796  106 

7s-  Y‘  L 069, 723, 895  245.270,600  1,651,210,220  2.906,205.215 

1.834.34;».;>46  365,411,528  102,733,103  2.302.490  177 

Ohio..  1,198,923,946  257,005,826  005,792,260  2,0GL782j038 

It  ought  to  make  some  people  thoughtful  to  realize 
that  Illinois  has  more  money  invested  in  farm  prop¬ 
erty  than  New  York  has  in  manufacturing! 

* 

Would  you  sign  such  a  contract  as  is  printed  on  page 
406?  Think  for  a  moment  how  one-sided  such  an 
agreement  is.  The  nurseryman  receives  nearly  one 
dollar  each  for  pear  trees.  The  grower  does  not  know 
what  they  are,  and  should  they  prove  untrue  to  name 
there  is  nothing  in  the  contract  which  nould  enable 
him  to  hold  the  nurseryman  responsible.  As  for  these 
new  and  wonderful  fruits,  it  can  be  stated  as  a  safe 
proposition  that  no  new  variety  can  demonstrate  Its 
superior  market  value  without  passing  the  test  of  the 
recognized  fruit  authorities.  What  nonsense  then  to 
take  the  word  of  an  interested  stranger  without  con¬ 
sulting  those  who  know.  We  have  explained  and  ex¬ 
posed  these  things  again  and  again,  yet  year  after  year 
people  walk  into  the  same  old  trap.  The  element  of 
human  nature  which  enables  a  smart  rogue  to  make  his 
customers  believe  that  he  is  giving  them  a  special 
chance  to  make  money  is  hard  to  overcome. 

* 

The  bill  removing  the  internal  revenue  tax  from  grain 
alcohol  passed  the  National  House  promptly.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  Senate  will  kill  it— or  hold  it  back  in 
some  committee,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  The 
shame  of  such  an  act  must  be  apparent  to  any  honest 
man.  1  his  bill  will  benefit  a  dozen  classes  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  provide  increased  outlet  for  farm  products 
and,  in  time,  substitute  fair  competition  in  the  place  of 
monopoly  in  lighting,  heating  and  power.  Such  things 
make  it  very  clear  even  to  the  dullest  mind  that  the 
United  States  Senate  as  at  present  constituted  does  not 
act  in  the  true  interests  of  the  people.  A  combination 
of  shrewd  money-making  lawyers  with  men  with  whom 
solemn  dignity  has  become  a  disease  can  be  relied  upon 
to  ignore  a  fair  expression  of  popular  desire.  Think, 
for  example,  what  a  ridiculous  figure  New  York  State 
cuts  in  the  Senate!  Will  it  always  be  so?  No— we 
shall  find  a  way  to  hit  these  Senators  yet ! 
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stations.  The  new  scale  remedy  would  be  turned  over 
to  the  scientists  for  investigation.  While  some  fruit 
growers  would  try  it  most  of  them  would  wait  for 
experiments.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  scientists  try 
to  kill  off  new  remedies  and  varieties,  though  it  may 
seem  so  to  the  originators.  It  is  a  kindness  to  the 
public  to  make  these  tests  as  hard  as  possible  so  thaf 
only  the  most  worthy  can  survive. 


The  Chinese  farm  hand  question  will  not  down.  We 
are  receiving  many  letters  from  people  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  sentiment  expressed  is  very 
largely  against  the  admission  of  the  Chinese.  As  we 
stated  three  weeks  ago,  very  few  eastern  farmers  would 
think  of  hiring  the  Chinese  if  the  labor  question  had 
not  become  desperate.  Men  in  desperate  situations 
sometimes  turn  to  desperate  remedies,  and  find  the 
situation  worse.  The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  such 
would  be  the  outcome  if  we  were  to  admit  the  Chinese. 
The  following  extract  from  a  Pacific  Coast  paper  is 
significant : 

It  has  long  been  a  question  in  San  Francisco  what  should 
be  done  with  Chinatown,  and  moving  the  Chinese  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Colraa  has  been  agitated.  Now  they  are  without 
homes  and  without  prospects  of  securing  any.  They  can 
get  no  land.  The  limits  of  Oakland’s  Chinatown  have  al¬ 
ready  been  extended,  and  the  strictest  police  regulations 
are  in  force  to  prevent  further  enlargement.  On  this  side 
of  the  bay  they  are  camping  in  open  lots,  but  of  course  this 
is  the  merest  temporary  shelter.  Unless  the  Government 
undertakes  their  relief  they  are  in  grave  danger.  Those 
who  have  money  cannot  purchase  property,  as  no  one  will 
sell  to  them. 

No  one  wants  the  Chinese  near  them.  We  shall  soon 
print  some  letters  from  readers  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
which  will  explain  why. 


Most  readers  will  remember  the  discussions  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  last  Winter  regarding  the  horse  thief.  This 
young  man  stole  a  horse  from  our  correspondent.  Geo. 
A.  Cosgrove.  The  horse  was  recovered  and  the  boy 
convicted  in  Massachusetts  of  another  crime  and  sent 
to  jail.  The  question  was  whether  Mr.  Cosgrove 
should  press  the  charge  for  horse-stealing  against  the 
boy  and  thus  keep  him  in  prison.  The  great  majority 
of  those  who  wrote  favored  mercy  for  the  boy.  A 
few  cool  heads  would  keep  him  in  prison,  but  most  of 
the  writers  thought  the  boy  should  have  a  chance  to 
reform.  He  had  it,  since  he  was  released  before  pa¬ 
pers  conveying  the  new  charge  were  presented.  In¬ 
stead  of  reforming  he  became  worse  than  ever.  In 
some  way  he  obtained  a  pistol,  and  held  up  various 
people,  robbing  them  and  compelling  women  to  cook 
food  for  him.  He  came  back  to  his  old  stamping  ground 
and  robbed  Mr.  Cosgrove  again— then  made  for  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  where  he  terrorized  a  section  until  farmers 
banded  together  and  hunted  him  down  like  a  wild 
beast.  Here  was  a  case  of  “natural  depravity.”  It  is 
doubtful  if  this  boy  wanted  to  “reform,”  and  after  this 
last  exploit  there  will  be  few  who  advise  “another 
chance.”  It  is  not  safe  to  have  such  characters  at  large 
in  rural  neighborhoods. 


We  have  a  letter  from  a  western  man  who  is  evi¬ 
dently  honest  and  sincere.  He  admits  that  he  never 
saw  a  specimen  of  the  San  Jose  scale,  yet  he  has  in¬ 
vented  a  remedy  or  method  of  fighting  the  insect!  He 
believes  it  to  be  a  sure  remedy— such  things  usually 
are  in  the  eyes  of  an  inventor,  until  some  cold-blooded 
man  of  business  rubs  off  the  gloss.  This  man  thinks 
he  can  obtain  a  patent  and  sell  orchard  or  town  rights. 
He  wants  us  to  tell  him  honestly  what  we  think  of 
his  chances.  It  seems  like  a  cruel  thing  to  blight  the 
hopes  of  an  inventor.  Their  dreams  are  rosy,  and  the 
money  that  the  invention  might  bring  is  needed,  and 
would  be  well  spent.  This  man,  however,  probably  has 
no  chance  at  all.  It  is  absurd,  in  the  first  place,  to 
suppose  that  one  who  never  saw  the  insect  at  work 
could  devise  a  method  of  killing  it  that  would  be 
cheaper  or  simpler  than  fumigation  or  the  use  of  lime 
and  sulphur  or  the  oils.  Even  if  it  proved  superior,  the 
plan  of  selling  orchard  or  township  rights  would  kill 
it.  So  many  rogues  have  tried  to  operate  in  that  way 
that  even  an  honest  man  who  tried  it  would  most 
likely  be  classed  as  a  fraud.  Farmers  are  coming  more 
and  more  to  rely  upon  the  reports  of  the  experiment 


What  merit  has  the  Seedless  apple?  Why  should 
any  man  pay  a  high  price  for  it  and  plant  it?  We  print 
on  page  409  an  opinion  from  a  Colorado  fruit  grower. 
We  go  to  Colorado  first,  because  that  State  is  the 
home  of  the  Seedless,  and  it  ought  to  be  at  its  best 
there.  Of  course  it  argues  nothing  that  the  Seedless 
Company  were  silent  during  that  great  fruit  conven¬ 
tion.  Possibly  they  are  not  “boomers”  after  all.  but 
very  modest  and  retiring  gentlemen  who  are  sitting  on 
a  bushel  in  an  effort  to  bide  a  powerful  light.  The 
business  fruit  growers  of  Colorado  ought  to  know,  and 
we  are  going  to  them  for  information.  One  of  them 
wiites  that  there  is  “lots  of  wind”  in  some  things  they 
start  out  there.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  we 
are  not  trying  to  prove  that  this  apple  is  worthless. 
We  merely  want  the  facts,  no  matter  whether  they 
agree  with  our  opinions  or  not.  What  is  the  apple 
good  for?  It  is  a  pity  that  we  cannot  induce  John  F. 
Spencer  to  tell  how  he  started  the  apple.  The  pomol- 
ogists  at  Washington  write  us  that  they  cannot  dis¬ 
tinguish  any  difference  between  the  “Seedless.”  and 
one  of  the  old  seedlings  now  quite  common  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  West  Virginia.  As  we  have  pointed  out  be¬ 
fore,  it  is  proper  enough  to  introduce  and  sell  trees 
budded  or  grafted  from  these  old  seedlings  provided 
they  have  merit.  It  would  be  fairer  to  the  public  and 
better  for  the  introducer  to  state  frankly  where  the 
variety  came  from.  After  all,  merit  is  the ’test,  and  we 
shall  keep  asking — What  is  the  Seedless  apple  good  for? 

BREVITIES. 

One  way  to  get  it  out  is  to  “rub  it  in." 

'iou  haven’t  exhausted  the  home  market  yet. 

Are  you  afraid  of  the  Congressman  from  your  district? 

The  man  who  sincerely  hunts  for  the  truth  will  surely 
stub  his  toe  at  times. 

The  man  who  simply  does  what  he  has  to  will  neither  set 
the  world  on  fire  nor  put  out  a  dangerous  conflagration. 

We  shall  find  that,  contrary  to  general  belief,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  broody  hen  is  rather  below  the  average  of 
the  laying  hen 

Has  any  reader  ever  noticed  any  bad  results  from  feed¬ 
ing  Aisike  clover— green  or  as  hay?  We  have  foiind  it  a 
good  hay  plant,  especially  for  moist  land.  Are  complaints 
against  it  justified? 

Congressman  Wadsworth  of  New  York  has  done  well  in 
trying  to  shut  off  the  free  seed  humbug.  On  the  oleo  ques¬ 
tion  a  few  years  ago  he  was  wrong. 

It  is  reported  that  Prof.  H.  W.  Conn  has  succeeded  in  iso¬ 
lating  and  cultivating  the  bacteria  that  give  Camembert 
cheese  its  characteristic  flavor.  This  discovery  will  enable 
American  cheese  makers  to  duplicate  the  expensive  imported 
product. 

Moth  balls  are  a  novelty  in  poultry  supplies,  but  their 
use  in  nesis  to  drive  away  vermin,  as  recommended  by  a 
woman  poultry  keeper,  seems  a  good  plan.  We  shall  also 
tiy  them  to  drive  away  squash  bugs,  as  recommended  by 
another  reader. 

According  to  the  British  fiscal  report  just  presented  to 
Parliament,  there  has  been  a  steady  diminution  in  the  rev¬ 
enues  from  spirits,  beer  and  wine,  while  the  post  office  re¬ 
ceipts  were  £1,000,090  in  excess  of  the  preceding  year.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  country  is  not  losing  by  parcels  post. 

A  Jersey  man  once  started  and  carried  out  a  singular 
poultry  experiment.  He  hunted  in  New  York  for  the  brown- 
est  eggs  he  could  find  without  knowing  where  they  came 
from  and  set  them  under  hens.  Most  were  infertile,  but 
after  considerable  time  he  had  a  flock  of  fair  Buff  Cochins. 
Another  man  had  a  hobby  for  buying  all  the  natural  horn¬ 
less  cows  he  could  find.  He  finally  got  a  herd  of  good 
milkers,  and  quite  uniform. 


ISOfi. 
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Eveiits  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — Assistant  Attorney  General  Lightfoot 

brought  suit  April  25  in  the  State  district  court  at  Austin, 
under  the  Texas  anti-trust  laws,  against  the  Fort  Worth 
Livestock  Exchange,  the  Fort  Worth  Stockyards  Company, 
the  Armour  Packing  Company  and  Swift  &  Co.  The  for- 
feiture  or  the  charters  of  all  the  concerns  is  asked,  and  the 
infliction  of  cash  penalties  of  nearly  .$1,000,000  is  demanded. 
There  are  also  21  suits  tiled  against  persons  and  firms  con¬ 
nected  with  these  four  large  concerns.  The  filing  of  these 
smtsis  the  result  of  investigations  made  at  Dallas  and  Fort 
\\  orth.  It  i§  known  that  papers  are  being  prepared  to  start 
suits  against  alleged  oil  trusts,  printing  trusts  and  flour 
trusts.  ...  .  Thirteen  persons  were  killed  and  many 

seriously  injured  by  a  tornado  which  swept  over  the  little 
town  of  Bellevue,  Texas,  April  2G.  The  place  is  practically 
wrecked.  After  the  storm  had  razed  every  business  building 
tire  started  and  completed  the  work  of  destruction.  Only 
four  houses  in  the  place  are  reported  to  have  escaped.  The 
tornado  covered  an  area  of  eight  miles  wide  and  destroyed 
tarm  houses  and  crops.  A  carload  of  provisions  has  been 
,iro™  Tor*  Worth,  and  tents  were  forwarded  from 
Wichita  balls.  .The  property  loss  will  probably  reach  $200,- 
(l<2.  •  •  ^le  Enited  States  court  of  appeals  April  2G 

affirmed  the  conviction  of  Charles  H.  Brooks,  the  St  Louis 
get-rich-quick  promoter.  Brooks  will  now  have  to  serve  a 
sentence  of  seventeen  months  and  fifteen  days  in  the  Jef- 
lerson  City  penitentiary  and  pay  a  fine  of  $450  imposed  bv 
Judge  Rogers  at  the  trial  in  the  United  States  district 
com'*  last  June.  Brooks  is  out  under  an  appeal  bond  of 
•SI O.ooo  furnished  by  the  National  Surety  Company.  Brooks 
was  a  witness  against  Senator  Burton  of  Kansas  last  Novem¬ 
ber.  It  was  claimed  at  the  time  by  Burton’s  counsel  that 
tlio  government  had  promised  Brooks  immunity  if  he  testi- 
tied.  Col.  D.  I’.  Dyer,  the  United  States  district  attorney, 
denied  that  any  promise  was  held  out  to  Brooks.  Brooks 
conducted  the  National  securities  company  in  1902  and  1903. 
It  was  an  investment  concern  which  promised  large  returns 
to  investors  through  wheat  and  stock  speculation  and  ad¬ 
vertised  to  pay  G  per  cent  a  month.  Brooks’  clients  were 
largely  country  merchants  and  well-to-do  farmers.  lie  did 
a  thriving  business  until  the  post  office  inspectors  stopped 
him.  Brooks  was  indicted  in  March,  1903. 

THE  COAL  SITUATION. — An  organized  attack  on  70 
workers  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  following  a  mass 
meeting  of  mine  workers,  occurred  near  Mount  Carmel 
April  28.  The  men  were  stoned  and  clubbed,  one  was  shot 
and  several  were  thrown  into  a  creek.  The  burgess  of 
Mount  Carmel,  who  tried  to  quell  the  disturbance,  was 
roughly  handled.  Division  Superintendent  Humphries  of  the 
coal  company  was  stoned.  .  .  .  Two  men  are  dying  in 

the  Windber  Hospital,  a  third  is  seriously  wounded.'  and  a 
dozen  others  seriously  injured  as  the  result  of  a  fight  be¬ 
tween  union  and  non-union  miners  at  Paint  Creek  April  29 
The  trouble  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  coal  strike  at  Windber, 
about  a  mile  above  Paint  Creek.  .  .  .  Seventeen  rioters 

who  attacked  half  of  Troop  C  of  the  State  Mounted  Police 
at:  Mount  Carmel  April  30  were  shot  down.  Four  were 
fatally  wounded,  while  four  of  the  troopers  were  badly  hurt 
in  the  encounter.  The  squadron  was  compelled  to  retire  be¬ 
hind  the  stockades  of  the  Sayre  colliery  and  leave  the  town 
in  the  possession  of  the  rioters.  .  .  .  Dynamite  was 

placed  under  the  tracks  of  the  Erie  Railroad  leading  to  the 
Meadow  Brook  colliery  April  30  and  40  feet  of  the  tracks 
was  blown  into  debris.  There  is  no  clue  to  the  dynamiters. 

.  .  .  Good  order  continued  in  the  Lackawanna  region. 

The  operators  continued  their  efforts  to  operate  their  mines 
and  washeries.  They  believe  that  the  output,  which  is  now 
about  25.000  tons,  is  causing  many  of  the  mine  workers  to 
hesitate  about  ordering  a  strike,  and  to  demonstrate  to  the 
leaders  that  if  the  companies  can  do  so  well  now  they  will 
be  able  to  do  much  better  if  a  strike  is  ordered.  There 
have  been  persistent  rumors  among  the  mine  workers  that 
before  there  is  a  strike  President  Roosevelt  will  take  some 
action  which  will  bring  the  mine  workers  and  the  operators 
together. 

CALIFORNIA. — Another  earthquake  shohk,  which  caused 
considerable  alarm  but  did  little  damage,  was  felt  in  San 
Francisco  April  25.  The  situation  is  steadily  improving. 
President  Roosevelt  issued  a  proclamation  asking  that  con¬ 
tributions  for  relief  of  the  San  Francisco  sufferers  be  sent  to 
ex-Mayor  Phelan  of  that  city,  instead  of  to  the  Red  Cross, 
lie  also  urged  Congress  to  appropriate  money  for  new  build¬ 
ings  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  and  the  army  post.  The 
National  San  Francisco  relief  fund  April  25  reached  the  total 
of  $20,670,906.02.  San  Francisco  goes  to  bed  at  nightfall. 
While  the  extremely  rigid  rule  concerning  lights  in  houses 
has  been  modified,  still  the  general  situation  is  considered 
by  the  average  citizen  to  be  so  unsafe  at  night  that  he  re¬ 


tires  without  going  abroad,  and  in  many  cases  without 
showing  a  light  iu  his  house.  Many  reports  have  been  made 
of  shots  fired  into  houses  that  showed  a  light,  and  few  are 
disposed  to  take  chances.  Mayor  Schmitz  took  a  firm  stand 
April  25  against  "citizens’  protective  committees,”  organized 
in  many  parts  of  the  city  by  men  who  undertook  to  regulate 
the  affairs  of  their  neighborhood.  Many  complaints  have 
been  made  against  these  “committees.”  Responsible  citizens 
have  been  stopped  at  night  and  made  to  explain  why  they 
were  abroad  after  dark,  and  even  shots  have  been  tired  at 
persons  who  had  a  right  to  go  anywhere  they  pleased  at  an)' 
hour.  One  of  these  so-called  “vigilance  committees”  is  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  death  of  Major  Tilden.  who  was  shot 
while  performing  relief  work.  The  Mayor  gave  instructions 
that  the  members  of  these  “committees”  were  to  be  dis¬ 
armed  wherever  found  by  the  city  police,  and,  if  any  resist¬ 
ance  was  offered,  they  were  to  be  treated  as  looters,  which 
means  that  they  are  to  be  shot  without  ceremony.  The 
water  supply  is  still  a  serious  problem.  Hereafter,  until  the 
water  system  has  been  repaired,  there  is  to  be  only  one 
water  faucet  for  each  block  throughout  the  city.  After  a 
careful  survey  the  engineers  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
estimate  that  the  area  swept  by  the  fire  is  about  10,000  acres, 
or  about  15  square  miles.  There  are  few  cities  in  the 
world  where  so  much  valuable  property  was  contained  in  an 
equal  territorial  area.  Within  the  district  were  nearly  100 
banks  alone,  some  of  the  finest  office  buildings  outside  of 
New  York,  thousands  of  mercantile  and  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments.  and  about  250.000  inhabitants,  together  with 
about  25.000  transients.  Only  about  $300,000  of  the  $2,500,- 
000  appropriated  by  Congress  for  succoring  the  distressed  in 
the  stricken  city  will  be  used  directly  in  actual  relief  work. 
Most  of  the  money  will  be  used  in  replenishing  army  sup¬ 
plies  furnished  to  San  Francisco  people  and  in  covering  the 
amounts  expended  out  of  regular  army  appropriations  for 
freight  and  other  things.  Acting  Secretary  of  War  Oliver 
said  that  all  except  about  $300,000  of  $2,500,000  appropria¬ 
tion  had  been  or  would  be  used  in  purchasing  new  medical, 
quartermasters’  and  subsistence  supplies  for  the  army,  to 
take  the  place  of  those  sent  to  San  Francisco  and  for  the 
payment  of  freight  rates,  telegraph  service,  etc.,  incurred 
on  account  of  the  disaster.  In  a  letter  to  the  President, 
written  on  April  21  and  sent  to  Congress  on  the  same  day. 
Secretary  Taft  recommended  an  additional  appropriation  of 
$1,000,000  on  account  of  the  San  Francisco  catastrophe  and 
made  plain  that  the  money  was  necessary  to  replace  relief 
supplies  taken  from  the  army  stores.  This  letter  of  Mr. 
Taft’s  appeared  to  have  been  overlooked  bv  the  San  Francisco 
relief  committee  or  misunderstood  by  its  members  and  by 
Mr.  Phelan,  who  is  chairman  of  the  finance  committee.  The 
idea  of  the  relief  committee,  according  to  despatches  from 
San  Francisco,  was  that  the  entire  appropriation  of  $2,500,- 
000  was  to  be  used  in  the  relief  work  in  addition  to  the  sup¬ 
plies  taken  from  the  stores  at  hand  in  army  depots. 
Compared  to  the  population,  it  is  now  believed  that  in  Santa 
Rosa  the  greatest  loss  of  life  occurred  from  earthquake  and 
fire,  even  if  that  city  does  not  lead  in  the  actual  number  of 
victims.  There  is  not  a  single  brick  or  stone  building  stand¬ 
ing  and  scores  of  fine  residences  are  in  ruins.  Fire  broke 
out  in  the  business  district  right  offer  the  shock  and  burned 
dead  and  living  alike.  There  were  three  big  three  story 
hotels,  but,  while  all  of  them  fell,  only  one  took  fire.  From 
the  St.  Rose  they  took  out  nine  bodies.  They  found  a  little 
girl  in  these  ruins.  She  was  unhurt,  but  very  hungry  and 
thirsty,  having  been  buried  four  days  and  nights.  The  tim¬ 
bers  had  lodged  so  that  they  protected  her.  Cases  of  this 
kind  have  been  numerous.  There  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  a  great  many  lives  saved  if  they  could  have  been  got  out 
in  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  but  the  task  was  so  great  it 
was  an  impossibility.  .  .  .  Dr.  T.eopold  Stockton,  super¬ 

intendent  of  Agnews  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  where  more  than 
100  were  killed,  has  recommended  to  Gov.  Pardee  that  the 
new  buildings  should  lie  only  two  stories  high  and  that  they 
should  be  fireproof.  One  hundred  and  one  bodies  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  asylum.  One  hundred  of  the 
most  violent  survivors  were  taken  to  the  State  asylum  at 
Stockton  ;  the  remaining  850  being  cared  for  in  tents  on  the 
grounds  while  carpenters  are  putting  together  temporary 
wooden  shacks. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  MISSION  HELP. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  I  had  a  considerable  corre¬ 
spondence  with  a  charity  organization  in  New  York  City 
about  getting  a  boy  to  work  on  my  fruit  farm.  They  finally 
wrote  me  that  they  could  send  me  a  boy  of  17  or  18  years  of 
age  for  $9  or  $10  a  month  and  board,  according  to  iiis  abil¬ 
ity.  I  wrote  to  them  again  to  get  more  information  on  the 
matter,  and  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  what  would  be 
expected  of  me  in  case  I  decided  to  fake  the  boy,  and  you 
can  imagine  how  great  was  my  surprise  when  one  day  about 
a  week  after  I  had  sent  my  last  letter  a  boy  walked  into  my 


home  and  said  he  was  the  hoy  I  had  sent  for.  Instead  of 
answering  my  letter  they  sent  him  right  along.  The  outcome 
of  the  whole  affair  was  that  I  decided  to  keep  the  boy  and  pay 
him  $9  per  month  and  board,  if  I  thought  that  he  could  earn 
it,  as  he  was  quite  a  strong  build  and  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
a  fair  day’s  work.  Everything  went  on  very  well,  as  there 
was  not  much  of  anything  that  we  could  do  till  Spring  work 
came  on,  and  I  had  to  leave  the  boy  alone  a  great  many 
times,  when  he  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
shirks  I  ever  had  on  the  farm.  He  had  no  regard  for  the 
truth  whatever ;  he  would  make  up  the  greatest  stories  out 
of  nothing,  and  I  could  not  trust  him  with  a  single  thing. 
I  left  him  alone  one  day  to  \veed  and  hoe  some  grapevines, 
and  before  I  left  him  I  cautioned  him  to  he  careful  of  the 
vines  and  do  his  work  well,  even  if  he  did  not  do  quite  as 
much.  1  did  not  return  home  that  night  till  after  dark  to 
inspect  his  work,  but  asked  him  how  he  got  along,  and  he 
said  “fine.”  I  asked  him  also  if  he  was  careful  of  the  plants, 
and  he  said  yes.  The  next  morning  I  went  to  look  how  he 
had  made  out.  and  T  found  to  my  astonishment  that  he  had 
dug  out  and  pulled  up  over  500  two-year-old  grapevines,  and 
piled  them  up  and  they  were  nearly  all  dried  out,  as  they 
had  been  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  all  that  time.  I  have 
had  similar  experience  with  others,  and  my  advice  is  to  let 
such  help  alone;  better  not  have  them  around,  as  the  damage 
they  will  do  is  more  than  their  work  amounts  to,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  about  paying  them  any  wages.  I  kept  the  boy  four 
months  and  he  got  so  that  he  thought  he  owned  the  place, 
and  got  abusive  to  the  women  folks,  when  I  told  him  that  he 
had  bettor  pack  up  his  tilings  and  get.  as  I  would  not  keep 
anyone  around  that  would  not  try  to  be  decent,  and  he  had 
done  about  damage  enough;  I  could  not  keep  him  any  longer. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  h.  schwerk. 


THE  BOX  AS  AN  APPLE  PACKAGE. 

We  find  the  full  bushel  box  package  a  very  popular  one; 
this  being  favored  more  and  more  every  year  by  the  trade. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  w.'  h.  less'ley  &  co. 

We  have  been  selling  for  the  past  three  years  apples  in 
bushel  boxes,  and  they  meet  with  high  favor.  We  intend 
using  them  more  extensively  in  the  future. 

Scranton,  Pa.  short  &  hull. 

We  have_  never  handled  many  apples  in  boxes,  and  are 
not  in  position  to  say  whether  they  would  be  popular  or 
not  on  this  market.  Our  trade  here  seems  to  prefer  the 
barrels.  the  Harrisburg  grocery  &  produce  co. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

We  never  handled  them  on  this  market  in  boxes,  and  I 
do  not  think  well  of  packages  less  than  barrels.  Ben  Davis 
apples  have  kept  well  in  good  cold  storage  until  Julv.  I 
have  some  very  fine  Russets  that  have  kept  well,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  would  have  kept  until  June.  chas.  j.  murdocic. 

Zanesville.  O. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  box  fruit 
on  this  market  this  year,  due  largely  to  the  scarcity  of 
eastern  crop ;  the  barrel  will  always  have  the  preference  op 
this  market.  I  cannot  say  that  the  box  package  has  made 
any  legitimate  inroads  into  the  trade.  j.  u.  keacii. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

We  believe  the  demand  for  boxed  apples  is  increased  so 
far  as  strictly  fancy  stock  is  concerned — and  we  believe  It 
is  the  package  that  should  be  used  for  high-grade  fruit. 
We  have  known  apples  to  be  held  in  cold  storage  for  two 
years,  and  be  in  good  condition  when  taken  out. 

Cleveland,  O.  i,e  cato  fruit  company. 

Boxed  apples  do  not  sell  very  well  on  our  market,  trade 
preferring  barreled  stock.  This  style  package  may  become 
more  popular  in  course  of  time.  In  regard  to  apples  being 
held  in  cold  storage,  we  have  heard  of  their  being  held  as 
long-  as  two  seasons,  but  we  do  not  know  this  to  be  a  fact. 

Richmond,  Va.  Montgomery  &  co.,  inc. 

Judging  from  our  own  experience  alone,  we  would  say 
that  the  box  apples  are  showing  no  gain  in  popularity,  but 
are  scarcely  holding  their  own.  Very  late  in  the  season 
boxes  have  the  preference,  but  early  in  the  season  barrels 
have  a  decided  preference.  The  extreme  storage  limit  is 
10  months,  but  such  stock  much  be  exceptionally  good  and 
go  into  storage  under  most  favorable  circumstances.  The 
ordinary  pack  of  apples  can  by  no  means  be  held  “with  safe¬ 
ty”  for  that  period.  The  ordinary  pack  can  be  held  with 
safety  from  tthree  to  eight  months,  depending  on  the  pack, 
quality  and  condition  of  fruit  and  length  of  time  between 
picking  and  the  time  it  is  placed  in  cold  storage.  Apples 
should  be  placed  in  cold  storage  in,  the  shortest  poossible 
time  after  picking.  bower  &  haines. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Dairy  Tallis  by  the  EMPIRE  Dairy  Maid — 

Be  Good  to  Yourself 

Get  An  Easy-to-Turn, 
Easy-to-Clean,  Separator. 

YOU  don’t  buy  a  cream  separator  very 
often — unless  you  get  a  poor  one  that  you 
have  to  throw  away  after  a  few  months’ 

Use. 

Be  good  to  yourself — be  good  to  your  pocket- 
book — get  a  good  one.  While  you’re  about  it, 
get  the  best. 

.By  ybest"  we  mean  the  cream  separator  that 
will  give  you  the  best  results,  save  you  the  most 
work  and  time  and  money,  and  make  the  most 
dollars  for  you. 

That’s  the  famous 


Improved 
Frictionless 


Empire 


Cream 

Separator 


The  fact  that  it  turns  more  easily— separating  more  milk 
with  less  hard  work  than  any  other— is  proof  that  it  will  save 
you  the  most  time  and  labor  in  turning. 

The  fact  that  its  bowl  is  smaller  and  lighter  than  other 
machines  of  the  same  capacity,  and  contains  fewer  parts, 
and  no  complicated  devices,  discs  or  other  junk,  is  proof 
that  it  will  save  you  the  most  time  and  labor  in  cleaning. 

1  he  fact  that  it  has  the  simplest  turning  mechanism,  free 
from  all  intiicate  parts,  with  nothing  to  cause  friction— - 
nothing  to  cause  trouble-nothing  to  wear  out— is  proof 
that  it  will  save  you  the  most  in  worry,  trouble  and  repair 
bills. 

The  fact  that  with  its  simple  bowls 


and  smooth  cones,  it  is  the  only  separator  which  you  can  keep  absolutely 
clean,  is  proof  that  it  will  produce  the  best  quality  of  cream  for  you. 

The  fact  that  the  Empire  has  increased  in  popularity  more  rapidly  than 
any  other  separator  ever  put  on  the  market — leaping  into  the  very  front 
rank  in  a  few  years,  is  proof  that  it  does  the  most  satisfactory  work.  Peo¬ 
ple  wouldn’t  be  throwing  away  old  style  separators  after  a  few  months' 
use  and  putting  in  the  Empire  if  they  were  not  sure  the  Empire  is  the 
best  separator  ever  made. 

These  facts  mean  much  to  every  cow  owner  in  the  country.  They  mean 
more  dollars — the  most  dollars  to  you. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  more  about  them. 

Send  your  name  today  for  catalogue  and  free  dairy  books.  Please  tell 
how  many  cows  you  keep  and  what  you  now  do  with  the  milk.  Address 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Company,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

A  Dollar  Game  Free  for  postage.  Send  eight  two-cent  stamps  and  tell 
now  many  cows  you  keep  and  what  you  do  with  your  milk  and  we  will  send 
you  the  “Game  of  EMPIRE  Success" — the  most  amusing,  attractive  and 
fascinating  game  ever  invented.  Old  and  young  can  play.  Bushels  of  fun  for 
all  the  family.  Handsomely  lithographed  in  colors;  mounted  on  heavy  bind¬ 
ers  board  12x16  inches. 

Get  the  Empire  Hooka.  Ask  for  the  one  you  want.— 1.  Full  catalog 
and  price  list.  2.  “The  EMPIRE  Dairy  Maid."  8.  The  Switching  of 
Hiram,  (story.)  4.  “Figure  it  out  for  Yourself."  5.  A  Gold  Mine  for 
®uVer  Makers.  6.  Dairy  Results=Dollars.  7.  Money  and  the  Way  to 
Make  It.  ' 


Your  Children’s  Children 

in  years  to  come  will  praise  your  foresight  in 
having  chosen  Carey’s  Roofing  for  all  build¬ 
ings  about  the  farm.  Because  it  never  loses  its 
life  and  elasticity,  Carey’s  is  known  as  the 
*‘time-proof  roof” — proof  against  fire,  wind 
and  moisture.  Will  not  rot,  rust,  melt  nor  break. 
In  the  manufacture  of 


FLEXIBLE 


CAREY’S 

ROOFING 


CEMENT 


only  high  grade  materials  are  used.  It  is  composed  of  a 
superior  grade  of  woolen  felt,  asphalt  cement  and  strong 
burlap — all  run  through  heavy  steam  rollers  and  com¬ 
pressed  into  solid,  compact,  flexible  sheets,  which  are  put 
up  in  rolls  sufficient  to  cover  100  square  feet.  You  or  your 
farmhand  can  easily  and  neatly  lay  it.  May  be  applied 
over  leaky  shingles  or  metal  roofs, 

Ourpatentlap  covers  and  protects  nail  heads  and  in¬ 
sures  a  perfect  and  lasting  union.  The  Carey  Roof  con¬ 
tracts  andexpands  with  the  most  severe  weather  changes, 
without  in  the  least  weakening  or  loosening  the  joints. 

Sold  at  manufacturers’ prices;  shipped  from  our  con¬ 
veniently  located  warehouses,  insuring  lowest  freight 
rates.  Write  for  FREE  sample  of  Carey’s  Roofing,  and 
fine  new  booklet. 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  MFG.  CO.f 

General  .Offices'and  Factories,  42  Wayne  Ave,,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


THE  BOSS  POTATO  DIGGER 


works  well  in 
stony  ground  and 
on  side  hill.  Digs 
every  row.  WARRANTED. 
Thousands  in  use.  Write  for 
prices.  Manufactured  by 

E.  R.  ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO., 

Corning,  N.  Y. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE  «■*-*-*"»«• 


ROUND  T 

*  ■  -  -  •• 


Carries  off  surplus  water; 
admits  air  to  the  soil.  In¬ 
creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 
Jackson’s  Hound  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
Pipe,  lted  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile, etc.  Write 
for  what  you  want  aud  prices.  joun  u.  jackson,  hi  Third  ay„.,  Albany,  n.  y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


May  12; 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  VOICES.. 

Maw’s  callin’  from  tbe  milkliouse. 

Callin’  stern  ; 

“Jim,  yer  lazy  good  fer  nutliin’. 

Come  and  churn.” 

Paw’s  callin’  from  the  cornpatch, 

Callin’  loud: 

“James,  yer  hulkin’,  stupid  loafer, 

Time  yer  plowed.” 

Nature’s  callin’  from  the  trout-brook. 
Callin’  wblsh : 

“Son.  yer  poor,  tired,  lazy  feller. 

Come  and  fish.” 

Stranger,  if  we  just  swapped  places, 

Put  it  clear ; 

Which  of  all  the  three  a-callln’ 

Would  you  hear? 

— New  York  Sun. 

* 

Try  making  a  rhubarb  pie  with  stoned 
raisins  for  one-third  of  the  filling.  Sweet¬ 
en  and  cook  as  usual,  between  two  crusts. 
* 

Asbestos  table  sets,  consisting  of  three 
mats  slipped  into  embroidered  linen  cov¬ 
ers,  cost  $1.50.  These  are  for  putting  un¬ 
der  hot  dishes,  asbestos  being  a  non-con¬ 
ductor  of  heat.  The  cover  is  removed  for 

laundering  when  soiled. 

* 

It  is  noticeable  this  Spring  that  white 
gloves  have  lost  their  favor  for  dress  oc¬ 
casions,  although  they  always  look  well. 
Gloves  that  match  the  costume  in  color 
are  most  fashionable ;  next  to  these  gray, 
tan  or  black.  In  spite  of  being  the  pre¬ 
ferred  style,  bright  blue,  green  or  crim¬ 
son  gloves  still  look  a  little  odd  to  us. 
We  always  liked  white  kid  gloves,  be¬ 
cause  they  looked  well  with  any  costume, 
and  could  be  so  easily  cleansed  at  home. 
* 

Potatoes  have  lost  something  of  their 
flavor  at  this  season,  and  the  following 
method  of  cooking  them  will  be  a  pleas¬ 
ant  change:  Peel  and  cut  into  dice  half 
a  dozen  potatoes,  crisp  in  cold  water, 
then  drain,  and  boil  until  tender.  Drain 
the  water  off,  put  the  potatoes  in  a  baker, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  stir  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter  through  the  pieces, 
pour  over  them  half  a  cup  of  milk,  cover 
the  top  with  grated  cheese,  bake  quickly 
and  serve  hot. 

* 

Porch  screens  and  outdoor  furniture 
add  very  much  to  one's  Summer  comfort. 
Outdoor  furniture  is  a  real  economy,  for 
it  keeps  the  indoor  chairs  and  couches 
where  they  belong.  If  a  handy  man  or 
boy  has  any  knack  with  tools  he  can 
make  rustic  chairs  and  settees,  or  plain 
heavy  styles  approaching  the  “Mission” 
furniture,  for  much  of  the  most  admired 
porch  furniture  looks  “homemade.”  A 
good  deal  of  small  Silver  birch,  with  the 
bark  left  on,  is  used  in  this  furniture. 
The  ordinary  bamboo  porch  screens  are 
very  inexpensive,  beginning  at  55  cents 
for  one  4x8  feet,  and  going  up  to  $2.50 
for  12  x  10  feet.  Joto  bamboo  screens 
painted  a  permanent  green,  cost  from 
$1.50  up  to  $3.50;  Vudor  screens,  made 
of  broad  slats  of  linden  wood,  in  dark 
or  mottled  green,  0x8  feet,  cost  $2.75, 
the  largest  size,  10  x  8  feet,  costing  $5. 
A  selection  of  cushions  or  sofa  pillows, 
with  serviceable  washing  covers,  should 
not  be  forgotten;  honest  gingham  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  this,  and  all  the  better  for  no 
decoration,  unless  the  little  girl  wishes  to 
practice  cross-stitch  upon  it.  Red  and 
white  or  green  and  white  is  prettier  than 

blue  for  this  purpose,  as  a  rule. 

* 

“What  happened  to  your  lawn?”  asked 
a  puzzled  neighbor  of  a  garden-loving 
friend  last  month.  The  question  was 
called  out  by  a  group  of  gay  Crocuses, 
holding  their  painted  cups  above  the 
brown  and  withered  grass,  for  it  was  be¬ 
fore  the  first  touch  of  Spring  green  ap¬ 
peared.  The  inquirer,  who  confessed  that 
he  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
Crocuses  to  address  them  by  their  first 
name,  admitted  that  he  thought  some 


queer  floral  miracle  had  happened,  which 
would  surprise  the  owner  of  the  lawn  as 
much  as  anyone  else.  It  is  always  pleas¬ 
ing  to  note  the  interest  aroused  by  these 
early  Spring  flowers ;  the  wonder  is  that 
we  do  not  see  more  of  them.  A  small 
expenditure  in  October  brings  a  harvest 
of  beauty  in  March,  April  and  May.  This 
year  our  first  snowdrops  were  in  bloom 
January  31,  but  they  suffered  a  temporary 
eclipse  during  the  February  blizzards. 
Another  good  investment  is  a  packet  or 
more  of  good  pansy  seed,  to  be  sown  in 
August.  The  little  plants  are  carried 
over  Winter  in  the  open  garden,  with  a 
light  mulch  to  prevent  heaving,  and  come 
out  in  Spring  in  fine  condition,  with  a 
mass  of  long  roots.  They  are  not  in 
flower  as  quickly  as  the  florist's  frame  or 
greenhouse  plants,  but  they  are  in  bud 
the  latter  part  of  April,  and  sure  to  give 
satisfaction  all  through  the  season. 


How  Do  You  Can  Com  ? 

I  wish  to  can  sweet  corn  this  coming 
Summer  for  family  use,  but  find  it  very 
tedious  work  with  the  facilities  at  hand. 

I  have  a  steam  boiler  that  can  furnish 
steam  to  do  the  cooking,  provided  it  can 
be  cooked  with  steam,  or  can  boil  water 
in  a  tight  box  if  steam  will  not  do.  In 
large  canneries  is  it  cooked  with  steam 
under  pressure?  The  most  tedious  part  is 
cutting  corn  from  cob.  Is  there  any  ma¬ 
chine  or  knife  made  that  will  do  this 
work  faster  than  a  common  knife,  that  I 
could  afford  to  buy  for  what  I  have  to 
do?  s.  D.  E. 

Oregon.  _ 

More  About  the  Bread-Mixer. 

I  would  like  to  cast  my  lot  with  the 
woman  who  prefers  to  mix  her  bread  with 
a  spoon.  I  know  nothing  about  the  bread 
mixers,  but  I  do  know  that  good  bread 
can  be  made  with  no  molding.  Quite  by 
chance  I  stirred  enough  flour  into  my 
bread,  then  decided  to  try  it  without 
molding.  I  haven’t  molded  any  since  and 
the  bread  doesn't  last  any  longer  than 
before.  I  never  have  had  to  do  any 
ladling  and  seldom  add  more  flour  when 
putting  the  bread  into  loaves,  neither  is 
the  work  of  stirring  more  difficult  than 
that  of  molding.  Everyone  has  her  own 
standard  for  good  bread,  so  we  can’t  all 
expect  to  make  it  alike,  but  please  give 
the  stirring  idea  as  fair  a  trial  as  you 
would  the  bread-mixer. 

MRS.  J.  T.  MERRITT. 

After  reading  the  article  on  bread-mix¬ 
ing,  page  341,  I  feel  that  I  must  add, 
what  to  me,  is  the  most  important  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  bread-mixing  machine.  The 
bread  making  of  E.  P.  N.  is  good  for 
small  batches,  and  just  the  thing  for  rye 
bread ;  but  where  the  small  boys  and  hired 
men  of  a  large  household,  cause  the 
loaves  to  disappear  at  an  astonishing  rate, 
the  work  of  mixing  is  beyond  spoon- 
power.  Here  is  where  the  mixer  is  use¬ 
ful,  in  harnessing  the  ever-present  and 
generally  superfluous  energy  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  boys.  Let  them  put  it  where  they 
can  get  it  again — into  the  bread.  When 
the  “lord  of  the  manor”  comes  in  to 
“talk  things  over”  a  minute,  hustle  the 
water,  yeast,  salt,  and  whatever  else  you 
use  in  bread,  into  the  mixer,  with  flour 
enough  to  make  a  stiff  dough,  and  make 
him  useful ;  the  longer  he  talks — and 
turns — the  better  the  bread.  Then  there 
is  the  studious  daughter,  who  needs  phys¬ 
ical  culture;  the  mixer  is  right  in  her 
line.  No  thought  or  worry,  just  exercise. 
And  the  ever  welcome  guest,  who  loves 
to  be  in  the  kitchen  and  “see  you  do 
things,”  can  just  as  well  “do  things”  also, 
with  a  bread-mixer  handy.  You’ll  have 
no  idea  how  much  brawn  and  muscle  is 
going  to  waste  until  you  have  a  bread- 
mixer.  My  husband  bought  mine  as  a 
surprise  for  me.  Now  all  good  R.  N.-Y. 
husbands  who  have  not  done  so.  get  busy ! 
We  have  enough  to  do  without  mixing 
bread.  mrs.  e.  c.  van  houten. 


Arbor  Day  oil  the  Farm. 

Is  there  a  more  ideal  place  for  observ¬ 
ing  Arbor  Day  than  on  a  farm  ?  Then 
plan  to  devote  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
day  appointed  by  tbe  State,  and  spend  it 
in  the  interest  of  “green  things  growing.” 
To  get  the  greatest  good  and  the  highest 
enjoyment  out  of  such  an  occasion,  the 
housekeeper  should  for  the  time  being 
lose  all  sight  of  work  indoors.  Suppose 
but  one  choice  fruit  tree  is  planted  each 
year,  the  cost  will  be  triflng,  but  in  time 
you  will  reap  a  goodly  reward.  A  fruit 
tree  is  often  a  good  investment  for  a 
woman  who  finds  it  difficult  to  get  spend¬ 
ing  money.  There  is  in  our  side  yard 
growing  next  to  the  walk,  a  Bartlett  pear 
tree.  We  have  lived  here  for  13  years, 
and  during  that  time  it  has  borne  bushels 
of  large,  fine-shaped  pears.  As  we  have 
other  trees,  the  fruit  from  this  one  is 
sold  each  year,  the  amount  received  rang¬ 
ing  from  $2  to  $3,  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  crop.  It  never  has  failed  to  bear 
since  we  have  owned  the  place,  and  this 
trifling  amount  multiplied  by  the  fast- 
vanishing  years  has  made,  in  time,  a  neat 
sum.  The  fact  that  it  is  so  near  the 
street  probably  accounts  for  its  fine  fruit. 
Then  there  are  the  sour  cherries  which 
can  usually  be  depended  on  to  furnish 
fruit  for  some  years.  If  possible  plant  a 
tree  or  a  grapevine  for  each  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  their  own  property.  The  own¬ 
ership  of  a  tree  may  be  that  from  which 
will  one  day  spring  the  decision  of  the 
boy  to  stay  on  the  farm. 

HELEN  C.  ANDREWS. 


Household  Congress. 

Apple  Sauce  Cake. — Have  the  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  the  following  recipe 
for  cake?  One  cup  sugar,  J4  cup  shorten¬ 
ing,  1  saltspoon  salt,  }4  teaspoon  ground 
cloves,  1  teaspoon  cinnamon,  14  teaspoon 
grated  nutmeg,  1J4  cup  raisins,  more  fruit 
if  desired ;  1  teaspoon  soda  dissolved  in  a 
little  water,  1  cup  unsweetened  apple 
sauce.  Put  the  dissolved  soda  into  the 
sauce,  let  it  foam  over  the  ingredients ; 
l}i  cup  flour;  bake  45  minutes.  M.L.R. 

Orange  Roly-Poly. — This  is  an  old 
southern  recipe,  that  will  make  a  pleasant 
change  when  oranges  are  cheap.  One  pint 
of  flour,  one  tablespoonful  of  lard,  one 
saltspoon  of  salt,  sufficient  water  to  make 
a  stiff  paste.  Roll  out  and  lay  thick  on  it 
orange  peeled  and  sliced.  Sprinkle  lib¬ 
erally  with  sugar  and  scatter  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  grated  orange  peel  upon  it.  Roll 
up  like  jelly  cake.  Put  it  in  a  well-floured 
bag  and  let  it  boil  two  hours;  serve  with 
any  preferred  sauce. 

Rhubarb  Pie. — Cut  in  rather  coarse 
pieces  enough  rhubarb  to  fill  a  large  cup. 
Beat  one  egg  thoroughly,  adding  a  good 
pinch  of  salt,  add  the  rhubarb,  one  cup 
of  sugar  and  two  soda  crackers  rolled  fine. 
Mix  thoroughly  then  turn  into  a  pie  tin 
lined  with  pastry.  Put  a  few  bits  of  but¬ 
ter  over  it  here  and  there,  add  a  grating 
of  nutmeg,  and  bake  as  a  tart  pie,  bands 
of  pastry  laid  over  the  top  before  baking. 
This  quantity  makes  one  pie — a  small 
deep  one,  or  a  thin  large  one. 

MRS.  c.  ir.  LYON. 


The  Man 
With  the  Job 

If  you  want  to  get 
above  “jobs”  and  their 
enslaving  deadness,  we 
can  open  the  door  of  a 
wide  horizon  for  you, 
while  you,  at  the  same 
time,  can  earn  more 
money  than  “jobs”  pay 
by  your  joining  the  sales 
staff  of  The  Ladies* 
Home  Journal  and  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Don’t  say  “canvasser.” 
You  are  our  salesman, 
and  are  respected  as 
such.  You  represent  a 
house  of  the  highest 
class  in  the  interest  of  a 
clean-cut  and  honorable 
proposition.  The  earn¬ 
ings  are  large,  and  the 
participations  in  the 
monthly  and  quarterly 
prizes  really  capital. 

We  want  you,  if  you 
are  the  man  for  us  and 
we  the  house  for  you. 
We  can  help  you  if  you 
will  work  with  us. 
Write  us  and  we’ll  take 
the  matter  up  with  you 
at  once. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  CO. 
I986-E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing  hut 
the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUALITY. 
Everybody  orders  again, as  theCORNED  BEEF  is  as 
we  represent.  Write  for  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


This  is  the  Mark 

THAT  STANDS  FOR  THE 
RANGE  WHICH 

BAKES 

A  BARREL  OF  FLOUR 
WITH 

A  HOD  OF  COAL. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS; 

ROCHC3TCR  ,  N  .Y. 
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Gold  Coin  Ranges 

mh : _ 11  _ _ it _  o  n.  .  n  .... 


FREIGHT 
_  PAID 

1  his  well-known  line  of  Stoves  and  Ranges  which  has  been  standard 
for  nearly  lifty  years,  we  will  sell  direct  to  the  user  at 

Wholesale  Prices 

safely  delivered,  freight  prepaid,  highly  polished,  r#ady  to 
put  in  your  home,  with  the  privilege  of 

A  YEAR’S  FREE  TRIAL 

Return  stove  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfied  and  we  will  return 
your  money  at  once.  Gold  Coin  is  the  first  Standard  Trade-Marked 
stove  ever  offered  at  the  wholesale  price.  Write  for  our  Free  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  It  tells  all  about  stoves,  and  gives  wholesale  price  on  each 
THE  tiULl)  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
_ (Successor  to  Bussey  &  McLeod,  Est.  I860) 


Necessity  vs.  Luxury. 

The  day  has  prone  by  when  tbe  farm  telephone  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  luxury— time  was,  and  not  so  long-  ago  at  that 
when  a  telephone  in  a  farmhouse  was  looked  unnn  «a’ 
such.  Today  it  is  a  necessity.  P  a& 

The  Williams  Farm  Telephone 

has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  bringing  about  this  change 
making  it  easy  for  the  farmer  to  form  his  own ' 
telephone  company  at  no  great  cost— keeping  him 
ever  in  touch  with  his  doctor,  dealer,  banker, 
freight-agent  and  all  others  in  a  business  way- to 
say  nothing  of  the  social  side,  putting  him  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  his  neighbors  at  will. 

Think  this  over  and  write  us  for  booklet  “Over  the  Wire.’  * 

The  Williams  Telephone  &  Supply  Co.,  78  Central  Ave.,  Cleveland. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

This  simple  little  blouse  is  suitable  for 
many  uses;  it  will  be  found  a  desirable 
pattern  for  embroidering.  The  waist  is 
made  with  lining,  which  can  be  used  or 
omitted  as  material  renders  desirable,  and 
itself  consists  of  the  front  and  the  backs. 


5324  Misses’  Tucked  Blouse  or  Slip, 
14  and  16  years. 


The  elbow  sleeves  are  finished  with 
straight  bands.  When  full  length  is  de¬ 
sired,  long,  deep  cufifs  can  be  substituted 
for  these.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  16-year  size  is  3 %  yards 
21,  2 Y\  yards  27  or  yards  44  inches 
wide  with  4l/2  yards  of  banding.  The 
pattern  5324  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of 
14  and  16  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  very  general  favor  shown  trans¬ 
parent  materials  and  princesse  styles  has 
rendered  the  blouse  slip  an  essential  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  wardrobe.  This  one  can  be 
made  of  silk  or  of  lawn  or  of  one  of  the 
pretty  mercerized  materials  as  liked  and 
is  designed  to  be  worn  either  beneath 


separate  waists  and  skirts  or  under  the 
Gabrielle  princesse  dresses  that  are  to  be 
so  much  in  vogue  this  season.  The  skirt 
is  five  gored  and  can  be  made  in  round  or 
in  walking  length  The  blouse  is  made 
with  a  front  that  is  tucked  at  the  shoul¬ 
ders  and  plain  backs,  and  the  two  are 
joined  by  the  narrow  belt,  giving  a  prin¬ 
cesse  effect.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  9  yards  21, 
Z>Y2  yards  36  or  4-}i  yards  44  inches  wide 
with  4 1/2  yards  of  flouncing  8  inches  wide 
if  one  flounce  is  used,  9  yards  4  inches 
wide  if  two  are  used.  The  pattern  5332 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 


The  Bookshelf. 

If  Youth  But  Knew,  by  Agnes  and 
Egerton  Castle.  This  is  a  picturesque 
story  of  young  romance,  the  scene  laid 
in  Westphalia  at  the  time  when  the  great 
Corsican  had  planted  his  feeble  brother, 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  upon  the  throne  of  that 
kingdom.  The  dominant  character  of  the 
book  is  a  wandering  violinist,  beloved  of 
the  country  children,  who  carries  the  ar¬ 
dent  sympathies  of  youth  into  worn  old 
age,  and  lives  his  own  life  again  in  the 
affections  of  the  young.  The  whole  story 
hinges  upon  his  determination  to  teach 
an  over-serious,  somewhat  priggish  young 
man  how  great  is  the  privilege  of  youth. 
The  gradual  awakening  of  the  young 
Anglo-Austrian  count  to  warmer  feeling 
and  sympathies,  and  the  growth  of  his 
affection  for  the  little  child-bride  thrust 
upon  him  by  force  of  circumstances,  is 
charmingly  told ;  we  get  a  passing  glimpse 
of  Europe’s  great  war,  and,  while  Je¬ 
rome’s  pasteboard  throne  collapses  be¬ 
neath  him,  we  see  the  beginning  of  a  hap¬ 
py  future.  It  is  a  charming  episode  in  a 
troubled  time,  told  with  that  artistic  touch 
we  always  expect  in  the  work  of  these 
well-known  authors.  Published  by  Mac¬ 
millan  &  Company,  New  York;  price 
$1.50. 

Lady  Baltimore,  by  Owen  Wister. — 
The  quaint  old  southern  town  here  pic¬ 
tured,  with  its  atmosphere  of  culture,  its 
old-time  friendships  and  its  respect  for 
tradition  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
rushing  business  life  depicted  in  many 
modern  novels.  It  is  a  change,  also,  from 
the  broad  western  plains  and  rollicking 
cowboys  we  usually  associate  with  Mr. 
Wister’s  work.  There  are  no  thrilling 
escapades  in  “Lady  Baltimore,”  but  it 
commands  attention  by  its  gentle  humor 
and  grace  of  narrative,  and  by  the  sym¬ 
pathy  with  which  it  depicts  a  circle  of 
delightful  gentlewomen.  Some  of  its  read¬ 
ers  liken  it  to  “Cranford,”  and  though 
we  are  not  willing  to  admit  that  anyone 
may  quite  approach  the  incomparable 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  the  comparison  is  quite  nat¬ 
urally  suggested.  Every  southerner  who 
reads  it  will  surely  be  taken  back  to  old 
times  at  home,  and  every  northerner  will 
feel  a  closer  understanding  with  the 
ideals  of  such  a  community  as  leisurely 
King’s  Fort.  After  being  prepared,  how¬ 
ever,  to  regard  Lady  Baltimore  as  the 
heroine,  it  was  rather  startling  to  learn 
that  this  is  the  name  of  a  most  delectable 
King’s  Port  cake!  This  book  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York;  price  $1.50. 

Never  part  without  loving  words  to 
think  of  during  your  absence.  It  may  be 
that  you  will  not  meet  again  during  life. 
— Richter. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval,  without  a  cent 
deposit,  freight  prepaid. 

PAY  A  CENT  if  not  sati 
using  the  bicycle  to  days. 

DO  NOT  BUY 


DONT 

satisfied  after 


f  a  bicycle  or 
a  pair  of 

I  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you 
I  receive  our  latest  art  catalogues 
■illustrating  and  describing  every  kind  of 
■bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard 
\of. prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 

imuc  is  an  it  win  cost 

I  C-rfw EL  wll/w  #  you  to  write  a 
rpostal  and  everything  will  be  sent  you 
•free  postpaid  by  return  mail.  You 
i  will  get  much  valuable  information.  l>o 
■  not  wait,  write  it  now. 

1  TIKES,  Coaster-Brakes,  Built-up-Wheels 
and  all  sundries  at  half  -usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  WBOChtcago 

PRETTY  WHITE  TEETH 

Are  often  spoiled  because  you  don’t  use  them  suffioi 
ently— You  must  c.liew  your  food  thoroughly  to  avoid 
indigestion  which  causes  a  dry  mouth  and  yellowish 
teeth.  If  you  chew  a  CHICLET  after  each  meal 
you  start  the  saliva’s  free  flow  and  thus  keep  your 
teeth  cloan  and  bright.  Those  six  drops  of  penper 
mint  prevent  indigestion.  Ask  your  neighborhood 
store  for  CHICLETS. 


NURSES 


The  Western  Pennsylvania  Hos¬ 
pital  and  the  Eye  and  Ear  H"S. 
pital  offer  exceptional  advantages  for  training 
Heferences  requUed.  Apply  SUPEKINTENDENTS’ 
OFFICE.  1945  FIFTH  AYE..  PITTSBURG,  PA 


TANKS  and  TOWERS 

We  Build  All  Sizes  and  Kinds' 
CALDWELL  TANKS  don't  leak. 
CALDW  ELL  TO  W  E  IIS  don 't  fall 
down. 

Get  Illustrated  catalogue:  also 
ask  for  prices,  erected  ready  for 
use. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO  , 

Louisville,  Ky. 


S"  Reduced  Freight  Rates 

On  Household  Goods 

I  to  and  from  Colorado,  California,  Wash 

i1 

L 


Simpson  -  Eddystone 

Silver  Greys 

Unapproached  by  other  calicoes  for 
beauty  of  design,  fastness  of  color  and 
durability  of  fabric. 

Good  for  all-the-year-’ round  wear. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Simpson- Eddy  stone  Silver  Greys. 


EDdystonE 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints, 


When  you  buy 

WET 

WEATHER 
CLOTHING 
you  want 
complete 
protection 
and  long 
service. 

These  and  ir  any 
other  good  l  olnts 
are  combir  ?d  in 

TOWER’S 

FISH  BRAND 

OILED  CLOTHING 

You  can’t  afford 
to  buy  any  other 

•pjwrirj 

j 


*ISH 


A  J  TOWER  CO  BOSTON  US  A. 

TOWER.  CANADIAN  CO  LTD 
_ TORONTO.  CAN 


Piano  a  Month 

FREE 


We  will  ship  this 
piano  to  any  re¬ 
sponsible  person 
for  30  days’  trial, 
test,  and  comparison  with  any  other  piano 
at  any  price.  If  it  pleases  you,  buy  it ; 
if  not,  the  trial  costs  you  nothing.  This 
piano  is  a  beautiful  instrument,  cased  in 
finest  oak,  walnut  or  mahogany,  and  its 
design  and  finish  are  duplicated  in  few 
$600  pianos.  Tone  is  superb,  action  the 
finest  French  repeating,  7  1-3  octaves. 
Our  price  is  $165  cash.  Can  he  bought 
by  small  monthly  payments. 

^GUARANTEED  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 

"No  piano  for  less  money  can  be  safely 
guaranteed  for  so  long  a  time.  We  have 
been  selling  pianos  for  forty  years,  and  our 
guarantee  of  quality  goes  with  every  piano. 

Your  old  piano  or  organ  taken  in  ex¬ 
change  at  a  liberal  allowance. 

We  sell  this  piano  at  a  wholesale  price 
— because  direct  from  our  factory. 

Ask  your  Bank  about  our  responsibility. 

Write  for  illustrated  piano  book.  It 
explains  how  we  eliminate  all  risk  from 
piano-buying  by  mail. 

C.  J.  HEPPE  &  SON, 

6th  and  Thompson  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


INVEST  CONSERVATIVELY 
BUT  BE  SURE  OF 


5% 


We  cannot  offer  greater  dividends 
from  investments  than  careful 
borrowers  with  ample  security 
need  to  pay.  But  if  your  savings 
institutions  demand  for  themselves 
more  than  one-sixth  of  the  borrower’s  interest-pay¬ 
ments,  we  can  serve  you  to  your 
advantage. 

Assets,  $1,750,000. 
Established  13  Years. 
Banking  Dept.  Supervision. 

Earnings  paid  from  day  re¬ 
ceived  to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited 
and  promptly  answered. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

5  Times  Hid}?.,  Broadway.  New  York. 


lug; ton.  Oregon,  etc.  For  full  particulars 
address  Bekins  Household  Shipping  Co., 
Desk  £,05  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


KA  DEXX 

Cream  Extractor 

Has  three  times  the  separat¬ 
ing  power  of  other  makes. 
Does  not  mix  water  and  milk. 

Beats  Them  All 

because  it  gets  more  cream. 
More  butter.  Greater  profits. 
Easier  to  clean  and  operate.  No 
waste.  Durable.  Anti-rust 
throughout,  ttesults  guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalog  free.  Write  to- 
day.  W  c  want  good  agents. 

KA  DEXX  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COi 
30  KaDexx  Bldg.  ROCHESTER,  H.  V. 


W.  L.  Douglas 

*3’=  &  *3=  SHOES  M™ 

W.  L.  Douglas  $4.00  Cilt  Edge  Line 
cannot  be  equalled  at  any  price. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS  MA  KES  &  SELLS  MORE 
MEN’S  $3.50  SHOES  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
MANUFACTURER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

tfl  fl  nnn  REWARD  to  anyone  who  can 
0  I  UjUUU  disprove  this  statement. 

If  I  could  take  you  into  my  three  large  factories 
at  Brockton,  Mass.,  and  show  you  the  infinite 
care  with  which  every  pair  of  shoes  Is  made,  you 
would  realize  why  VV.  L.  Douglas  $3.50  shoes 
cost  more  to  make,  why  they  hold  their  shape, 
fit  better,  wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater 
intrinsic  value  than  any  other  $3.50  shoe. 

W.  L.  Douglas  Strong  Made  Shoes  for 
Men,  $2.50,  $2.00.  Boys'  School  & 
Dress  Shoes,  $2.50,  $2,  $1.7  5,  $1.50 
CAUTION.  —Insist  upon  having  W.L.Doug- 
las  shoes.  Take  no  substitute.  None  genuine 
without  his  name  and  price  stamped  on  bottom. 
Fust  Color  Eyelets  used ;  they  will  not  wear  brassy. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

XV.  £.  DOUGLAS,  Dept.  Q,  Brockton,  Mass. 


TELEPHONES 

FOR  FARMERS’  LINES 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer.  Build 
your  own  lines.  Book  of  iustructious 
for  10e.il)  stamps.  Write  nearest  office. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO. 

15a  St.  Clair  St.,Cleveland,  O. 
•440  Maine  St.,  Dallas,  Texas. 


MIXED  FARMING 

Wheat  Raising 
Ranching 

Throe  great  pursuits  have  again 
shown  wonderful  results  on  the 


HOMESTEAD  LANDS 

WESTERN 
CANADA 

M  agn  I II  cent  CM  mute— Farmers  plowing 
in  their  shirt  sleeves  in  the  middle  of 
November. 

“All  ore  bound  to  be  more  than 
pleased  with  the  Dual  results  of  the 
past  st-usoii’a  harvests.”— Extract. 

Coal,  wood,  water,  hay  in  abundance — 
schools,  churches,  markets  convenient. 

This  is  the  era  of  $1.00  wheat. 

Apply  for  information  to  Supt.  of  Im¬ 
migration.  Ottawa,  Can.;  or  to 

TIIOS.  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Government  Agent 
Syracuse  Bunk  Building?,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Mention  this  paper. 

Cream  Raisers ^ 

arator  will.  Run* 
Itself,  no  crank  to 
turn,  no  complicated 
machinery  to  wash. 
Raises  cream  between 
milkings,  gets  more 
cream  therefore  more 
butter.  Gives  sweet, 
undiluted  skim-  milk 

_  for  house  use.  calves 

and  pigs.  Nocrocks  or  pans  to  handle,  no  sk  1  m  m  1  n  g 
60,000  gravity  separators  sold  in  1006,  more  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Best  and  cheapest  separator  made. 
Free  Trial  Given.  Catalogue  Free.  Write  today. 
Bluffton  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Box  M,  Bluffton,  O. 


But  since  we  live  in  an  epoch  of  change 
and  too,  probably,  of  revolution,  and 
thoughts  which  are  not  to  be  put  aside  are 
in  the  minds  of  all  men  capable  of 
thought.  I  am  obliged  to  affirm  the  one 
principle  which  can  and  will  in  the  end 
close  all  epochs  of  revolution  —  that 
each  man  shall  possess  the  ground  he 
can  use,  and  no  more. — Ruskin. 


Jayne’s  Tonic  Ye  rmifuge 

gives  rosy  cheeks  and  act’iva  health  to  pale,  sickly  children*^ 
And  it  is  good  for  their  elders,  too. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  it 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  May  5,  1900,  wholesale  except  other¬ 
wise  noted.  The  prices  of  grain,  butter, 
cheese  and  eggs  are  based  on  the  official 
figures  of  the  Produce  and  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
changes  with  such  revision  as  outside  deals 
noted  appear  to  warrant.  Prices  of  other 
products  are  from  reports  of  dealers,  inqui¬ 
ries  and  observation  of  sales  In  the  various 
market  sections.  Where  possible  these  fig¬ 
ures  are  the  average  of  several  sales. 


GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Duluth 

Inspection  .  — 

No.  1,  Macaroni .  — 

Rye .  — 

Corn .  — 

Oats .  — 

Barley .  40 

GRASS  SEEDS. 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


89% 

85 

00 

58 

37 

52 


Per  100  lbs.  f.  o.  b.,  N.  Y.  for  A1  quality. 

Timothy  .  7.00 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass .  14.00 

Red  Top  .  10.00 

Alfalfa . 17.00 

Crimson  Clover  .  11.00 

Mammoth  Red  Clover .  18.00 

Medium  Red  Clover .  17.00 

FEED. 


Wholesale  at  N.  Y. 

City  Bran  .  — 

Middlings . 22.00 

Red  Dog  .  — 

Oil  meal  .  — 

Cottonseed  meal  .  — 

HAY. 

No.  1  . 17.00 

No.  2  . 15.50 

No.  3  . 1 3.00 

Clover  mixed  for  whole  range.  11.00 

Clover . 10.00 

STRAW. 

Long  rye  .  — 

Short  and  tangled . 11.00 

Oat  and  wheat .  — 

MILK. 


@23.00 
@  23.50 
@24.50 
@31.50 
@29.00 

@18.00 
@10.50 
@14.00 
@  1 5.00 
@11.00 


@13.00 
@12.00 
@  9.00 


N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.41  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  2 %  cents  per  quart  to  shippers 
in  26-cent  freight  zone  who  have  no  extua 
station  charges. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra  . 

Firsts . . 

. .  18 

i 

u* 

Thirds  and  seconds . 

..  13 

@ 

17 

State  Dairy,  best . 

. .  19 

@ 

19% 

Lower  grades  . 

..  13 

@ 

18 

Imitation  Creamery  . 

(a) 

16 

Factory . . 

. .  11 

(a) 

15 

Renovated,  best  . 

@ 

16%’ 

Lower  grades  . 

.  .  10 

@ 

12 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .  10 

@ 

15 

EGGS. 

Fancy,  white . 

.  .  19 

@ 

— 

Choice,  white  . 

. .  18 

@ 

18% 

Extra  mixed  colors . 

.  .  18 

(a) 

Western  and  Southern . 

..  15 

@ 

17 

Duck  eggs  . 

@ 

20 

Goose  eggs  . 

@ 

25 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy . 

@ 

14% 

Good  to  prime . 

..  13% 

(a 

14 

Common  to  fair  . 

.  .  11 

(a 

13 

Light  skims  . 

@ 

10 

New  Crop 

Full  cream  best  . 

.  .  - 

@ 

10 

Fair  to  good . 

..  9 

9% 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fey.... 

@ 

11% 

Evap.,  choice  . 

@ 

11 

Evap.,  prime  . 

@ 

10% 

Chops,  100  lbs . 

(a)  2.60 

Cores  and  skins,  100  lbs. . 

..2.00 

@ 

2.10 

(a) 

15 

Huckleberries . 

. .  10 

i 

12 

Raspberries  . 

@ 

30 

FRESH  FRUIT 

Apples,  Spy  . 

Ben  Davis  . 

Baldwin.  .  .  .  ••••••••••• 

Russet 

Low  grades  . 

Strawberries,  Charleston  . . . 
North  Carolina  . 


S. 

.  5.00 
.4.50 
.4.50 
.4.25 
.3.00 
.  8 
.  10 


@0.50 
@5.50 
@5.50 
@5.25 
@4.00 
@  10 
@  15 


HOTHOUSE  GOODS. 


Lettuce,  dozen  .  40 

Mushrooms,  lb  .  !•> 

Tomatoes,  lb .  15 

Radishes.  100  bunches . 1.00 

Cucumbers,  dozen  .  00 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches . 1.50 


@1.00 
@  65 
@  25 
@2.00 
@  75 

@2.50 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes,  Bermuda,  new,  bbl..3.00  @5.75 

...  .  .  /\/\  /-  a  r 


Florida,  new  . 3.00  @5.25 

Maine  . 2.30  @2.60 

State  and  Western  . 2.10  @2.20 

Sweet,  potatoes,  bbl . 2.00  @3.25 

Artichokes,  dozen  .  75  @1.00 

Asparagus,  Cal  if.,  green,  doz..5.00  @8.00 

Southern  . 2.00  @5.50 

Beets,  100  bunches . 2.50  @5.00 

Carrots,  bbl . 2.00  @3.00 

Cabbage,  Southern,  bbl.  crate.  1.25  @2.00 

Kale,  bbl .  25  @  50 

Lettuce,  %bbl.  basket . 1.00  @2.50 

Onions,  Yellow  . 2.00  @2.50 

Red  . 2.00  @2.50 

White,  bu.  crate .  50  @1.00 

Peppers,  24-qt.  carrier . 1.00  @2.00 

Peas,  1-3  bbl.  basket . 1.25  @2.50 

String  beans.  1-3  bbl.  basket.. 1.50  @2.75 

Spinach,  bbl .  75  @1.25 

Turnips,  bbl . 2.00  @  — 

Tomatoes,  24-qt.  carrier . 1.00  @3.50 

BEANS. 

Marrow  . 2.50  @3.05 

Medium  . 1.00  @2.05 

Pea  . 1.45  @1.00 

Red  Kidney  . 2.70  @2.90 

White  Kidney  . 3.10  @3.20 

Yellow  Eye  . 1.50  @1.60 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  pair  .  50  @  60 

Fowls  .  14  @  — 

Turkeys  .  12  @  — 

Ducks,  pair  .  60  @  85 

Geese,  pair  . 1.00  @1.50 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  10  @  18 

Chickens,  broilers,  best. . .  .  33  @  35 

Seconds  .  . .  20  @  30 

Fowls  .  11  @  14% 

Ducklings  .  20  @  — 

Squabs,  dozen  . 1.25  @2.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves  .  0  @  9 

Lambs,  hothouse . 2.50  @6.00 

Pork  .  7  @  9% 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4.80  @5.70 

Bulls  . 3.00  @4.40 

Cows  ............. . 1.75  @4.00 

Calves  . 4.50  @7.00 

Sheep  . 3.50  @5.op 

Lambs  . 6.00  @0.00 

Hogs  .  —  @7.00 


FARM  CHEMICALS. 


Prices  named  are  for  ton  lots,  f.  o.  b., 


N.  Y. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  ton .  —  @52.00 

Muriate  of  Potash .  —  @41.25 

Dried  Blood . . .  —  @50.00 

Kainit  .  —  @11.00 

Acid  Phosphate  .  —  @11.00 

Sulphate  of  Potash .  —  @47.00 

Ground  bone  .  —  @25.00 

Tankage  .  —  @34.50 


Copper  Sulphate,  bbl.  lots,  lb.  —  @  6% 

Sulphur  Flowers,  bbl.  lots,  lb.  —  @  2% 

LUMBER. 


Wholesale  in  N.  Y. 

Hemlock,  joist,  1,000 .  —  @20.00 

Boards  . 21.50  @22.50 

Timber.  20  to  32  ft . 20.00  @27.00 

White  Pine,  uppers . 86.50  @103.50 

Shelving  . 30.50  @58.50 

Box  . 24.50  @30.00 

Yellow  Pine,  flooring . 22.00  @40. on 

Siding  . 26.00  @28.00 


BUSINESS  BITS. 


The  Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  claim  that  their  1906  pattern  standard 
machine  embodies  eighteen  distinct  points  of 
improvement.  Test  machines  were  sent  to 
225  leading  poultrymen  before  offering  them 
to  the  public.  We  suggest  that  our  poul¬ 
try  raising  friends  procure  the  latest 
Cyphers  catalogue,  a  book  of  228  pages,  en¬ 
titled  “Poultry  Raising  Made  Easy  and 
Profitable.”  In  addition  to  the  matters  above 
referred  to,  there  is  much  in  this  catalogue 
that  will  profit  any  poultryman. 

We  call  attention  to  the  liberal  offer  of  the 
Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co.  Until 
further  notice,  they  agree  to  send  a  copy  of 
Dr.  David  Roberts’  “Practical  Home  Veter¬ 
inarian”  free,  upon  the  payment  of  10  cents 
for  postage  and  packing.  Dr.  Roberts  is  a 
veterinarian  of  high  standing,  and  is  the 
originator  of  many  valuable  veterinary  rem¬ 
edies.  You  will  find  a  complete  list  of  the 
Dr.  David  Roberts  Remedies  in  the  book. 
Send  for  a  free  copy  of  the  “Practical  Home 
Veterinarian”  at  once.  Address  Dr.  David 
Roberts  Veterinary  Co.,  506  Grant  Avenue, 
Waukesha,  Wis. 

There  is  a  question  now  raised  by  some 
potato  growers,  if,  in  their  endeavors  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  Potato  bug,  they  have  not,  at  the 
same  time,  inadvertantly  developed  Potato 
blight.  It  is  claimed  that  in  spraying  for 
the  Potato  bugs  under  certain  conditions  the 
moisture,  together  with  the  sun,  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  started  the  blight.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  difficulty  can  now  be  avoided,  in  fact  the 
danger  of  any  blight  reduced  and  bugs  de¬ 
stroyed  at  the  same  time  by  the  dry  process, 
which  has  been  used  so  successfully  that 
a  demand  has  been  created  for  a  larger  ma¬ 
chine.  Such  is  now  obtainable,  having  made 
its  appearance  for  the  first  time  last  year. 
It  is  called  the  Beetle  Potato  duster,  made 
by  Leggett  &  Bro.,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York, 
and  is  mounted  on  a  cart  and  dusts  four 
rows  at  a  time,  discharging  pure  Paris-green 
or  any  dry  powder.  The  machine  worked 
very  successfully  last  year,  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber*  will  be  used  the  coming  season.  We  have 
considerable  faith  in  the  dry  method.  It  is 
certainly  making  its  way  and  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages,  doing  away  with  the  hauling  of 
water  and  extra  labor. 


EXACT  WEIGHT 

STEEL  LEVERS,  DOUBLE  BEAM,  6  TON  14x8 


Wagon  Scales 

p—  On  trial.  Pay  when  satisfied. 

■*%  TRUE  WEIGHT  CO., 

mM  Box  No.  5  BINGHAMTON  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRIES. 


Early  Vegetables,  Faney  Eggs,  and  Choice  Farm 
Products  of  all  kinds  wanted.  Market  information 
on  request.  Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer. 


ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  N.Y. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  30  Little  1  4th  St.,  New  York. 


SAVE  $10  TO  $20 


In  Buying  from  us  at 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 


SPINDLE  SEAT  RUN¬ 
ABOUT,  with  Shafts 


$36.50 


Our  Carriages  are  strictly  high  grade  and  fully 
guaranteed.  Prices  are  the  lowest  ever  quoted 
on  first-class  work.  If  you  want  a  Carriage  that 
is  better  than  the  average  and  if  you  want  to  buy 
it  at  wholesale  price  write  to  us.  We  will  send 
you  our  complete  Carriage  Catalogue  for  1906  and 
Wholesale  Price  List.  We  will  show  you  70 
different  styles.  Catalogue  is  absolutely  FREE. 
Write  at  once  to  ROCHESTER  VEHICLE 
CO.,  P.  O.  Drawer  1002,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Write  for  Net  Prick  Illustrated  Implement  Cata¬ 
logue.  Robert  C.  Reeves  Co.,  187  Water  st.,  N.Y.  City. 


FARMS— For  rich  fanning,  fruit  growing  fine 
climate,  write  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


Beautiful  Iowa  Farms  For  Sale  ever  offered. 

List  Free.  SECURITY  BANK.  Mt.  Ayr,  Iowa. 


g*  II  1  p  your  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry 
^9  I  Apples,  etc.,  to  the  Oldest  Commission 
House  in  New  York.  Established  1838. 

E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


3  Ann  MONEY  MAKING  FARMS  FOR 
1  vUU  SALE.  “Strout’s  List  No.  15,”  Illus¬ 
trated,  describing  hundreds  of  bargains  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  the  South,  mailed 
Free  by  K.  A.  STROUT,  Farm  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City. 


Ufnll  DRILLING  & 

VV  Lll  Prospecting  Machines. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners. 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO  , Tiffin, Ohio. 


THE 

NEW 


AMERICAN 


SPRING 

TOOTH 


CULTIVATOR 


Spring  Teeth  are  ideal  for 
all  kinds  o  f  cultivation — 
they  vibrate  in  the  soil,  they 
break  up  the  lumps  and  scatter 
the  fine  soil  loosely  over  the 
surface,  they  do  not  pack  the 
soil  but  pick  it  up  and  let  light 
and  air,  life  and  vigor  into  it. 
They  do  not  merely  plow 
through  the  land  leaving  it  in 
ridges,  but  cultivate  all  the 
surface,  leaving  it  fine  and 
level.  But,  to  do  good  work 
they  must  be  controlled  by 
machinery.  The  vibration 
which  makes  them  so  valuable  I 
to  the  soil,  makes  it  impossible 
to  hold  them  securely  by 
hand  or  foot.  That  is  ifSm 
where  the  New  American  E? 
Cultivator  does  its  part.  No¬ 
tice  the  little  wheels  from 
which  the  sections  hang  See 
the  bars  on  which  they  roll. 
These  bars  are  Locked  securely 
in  any  position  in  which  they 
are  placed,  by  the  LOCK  LE¬ 
VERS,  which  are  within  easy 


Test  It  on  Your  Own  Farm 

- fora  FULL  MONTH 


_  easy 

reach  from  the  seat. 

The  sections  roll  from  side  to, 

■ide  with  entire  freedom,  a  boy 
can  guide  them  easily,  and  they 
do  not  swing upout  of  theground, 
but  are  always  doing thesame  level  cultivating. 

OUR  LIBERAL  PROPOSITION 

We  will  send  you  a  New  American  Cultivator 
on  trial  at  our  own  expense.  You  needn’t  even 
stand  the  freight.  Simply  send  us  a  trial  order 
for  the  New  American  Cultivator,  and  we  will  ship 
one  to  your  railroad  station,  freight  prepaid.  You 
don’t  pay  us  anything.  We  don’t  ask  you  to  make 
any  deposit.  You  just  take  the  Cultivator  home, 
and  use  ita  monthFREEon  yourown  farm.  Give 
it  a  good  stiff  test.  Cultivate  with  it  just  as  if  it 
was  your  own.  If  you  don't  find  it  exactly  as  rep¬ 
resented— if  it  don’t  showup  to  be  all  we  claim, 
take  it  to  the  railroad  station,  and  tell  the  agent 
to  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense.  The  use  you 
have  had  of  it  won’t  cost  you  a  penny.  If  the  Cul¬ 
tivator  is  ns  represented,  you  can  pay  as  suits  your 
convenience.  WeTl  allow  you  any  reasonable  time. 


We  Sell  the  Entire  Product  of 
Our  Factory  Direct  to  Farmers 

If  you  want  to  try  a  New  American  on  this  offer 
of  ours  you  ought  to  write  to  us  at  once.  This  di- 
rect-to-you,  30  days  FREE  tost, and  long-time  terms 
plan  is  bringing  us  hosts  of  orders,  and  we  are  al¬ 
ready  working  overtime  to  supply  the  demand.  Our 
New  American  Cultivator  Book  tells  the  rest  of  the 
story  about  the  New  American  Cultivator.  And  It 
tolls  all  about  the  Now  lJlan  on  which  we  are  sell¬ 
ing  it.  Just  say  in  a  letter  or  on  a  postal  card, 
“Send  me  your  New  Cultivator  Book,”  and  you 
will  receive  it  by  return  mail,  with  full  particu¬ 
lars  about  our  liberal  Free  Test  and  On  Time 
proposition.  Address — 


AMERICAN  HARROW  COMPANY,  1637  Hastings  Street,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


AVERAGE  LENGTH  PER  LB. 

JO  BALLS  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  C0MPANY3  TWINE - 503  “ooET 


T)ID  that  question  ever  occur  to  you  while 
^  laying  in  your  supply  of  twine  for  harvest? 

Makes  a  good  deal  of  difference. 

“A  pound’s  a  pound  the  world  around,"  it  is 
said.  But  that  rule  does  not  measure  the 
length,  strength  or  quality  of  binder  twine. 
And  these  are  important  to  you. 

The  answer  depends  upon  whose  binder 
twine  you  buy. 

Of  course  competing  sellers  can  make  all 
kinds  of  assertions.  It’s  not  bald  assertions 
you  want,  but  proof  as  shown  by  actual  tests. 

Now  here  is  one  test  that  has  been  carefully 
made — and  what  is  better,  one  you  can  make 
yourself  without  any  trouble. 

Five  hundred  feet  is  considered  the  stand¬ 
ard  for  length  of  sisal  and  standard  twines. 
When  your  twine  runs  below  this  you  are  not 
getting  what  you  are  paying  for. 

Ten  balls  each  of  the  International  Harvest¬ 
er  Company’s  regular  Standard  twine,  and  ten 
balls  each  of  three  competitors'  standards 
were  tested. 

The  above  illustration  shows  that  competi¬ 
tors'  twines  run  from  467  2-10  feet  to  as  low  as 
452  3-10feet  to  the  pound — while  International 
runs  above  503  feet  to  the  pound. 

There’s  a  great  difference  in  pounds,  as  you 
will  observe. 

Means  a  great  difference  in  price  also.  The  In¬ 
ternational  Harvester  Company  twine  is  the 
least  expensive  twine,  as  you  can  figure  at  a 
glance.  Frequently  so  called  “cheap”  twine  is 


How  LONG  is  Your  Pound  of  Binder  Twine? 


offered  at  a  reduction  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a 
pound. 

Accepting  present  prices  as  a  basis  for  figur¬ 
ing,  and  considering  ^ne-quarter  cent  differ¬ 
ence,  the  so-called  “cheap”  twine  will  cost 
one-half  cent  more  per  pound  than  the  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  Company  twine. 

In  these  tests  there  is  a  difference  of  51,5 
feet  to  the  pound  in  favor  of  the  Internatinal 
Harvester  Company  twine. 

You’d  be  glad  to  buy  46  to  51  feet  of  binder 
twine  for  a  quarter  of  a  cent  wouldn’t  you? 

That  is  the  amount  more  that  you  get  by  pay¬ 
ing  the  extra  quarter  of  a  cent  for  the  Interna¬ 
tional. 

Which  is  the  inexpensive  twine? 

As  to  strength : 

These  tests  showed  that  while  International 
Harvester  Company  twine  averaged  59  and  9-10 
pounds  one  competitor’s  barely  reached  the 
standard  (50  pounds)  and  the  other  two  fell  be¬ 
low  from  2  and  7-10  to  4  and  4"I0  pounds. 

It  is  easy  to  see  which  twine  is  the  longest, 
which  the  strongest  and  which  is  the  least 
expensive. 

If  you  want  to  get  a  dollar’s  worth  of  twine 
for  a  dollar,  then  buy  International  Harvester 
Company  twine:  either  Champion,  Deering, 
McCormick,  Milwaukee,  Osborne,  Plano  or 
International  brands. 

For  prices  on  International  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany  twine — sisal,  standard,  manila  or  pure 
manila — see  the  local  agent. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(I  NCORPORATEO) 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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p  J  DESK  WRy  *s  to  sel1  to  or  through  a  man  who 

_ _  *  knows  wool  and  practices  square  dealing. 


Did  you  get  your  new  book  ,  “The 
Farmer’s  Garden,”  yet?  If  not,  it  is 
wrapped  up  here  in  the  office  all  ready 
for  you.  You  need  it  now.  It  will  fur¬ 
nish  just  the  information  you  will  need 
for  laying  out  the  garden,  planting  and 
caring  for  it.  We  will  mail  it  to  you  the 
day  your  renewal  is  received.  Better  send 
it  right  along  now — to-day. 

We  know  this  is  a  busy  season,  but  you 
arc  talking  with  your  neighbors  now  and 
then  just  as  at  other  seasons,  and  it  will 
not  take  long  to  say  a  good  word  for  The 
R.  N.-Y.  This  is  just  the  time  when  a 
timely  article  will  do  the  most  good,  and 
when  helps  and  suggestions  are  most 
needed.  You  will  remember  that  for  in¬ 
troductory  purposes  we  will  send  the 
paper  10  weeks  for  10  cents.  It  will  not 
take  long  to  make  this  known  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor.  Tell  him  about  it,  and  if  you  can 
send  his  name  and  his  dime  so  much  the 
better. 

We  referred  last  week  to  a  31-piece  set 
of  breakfast  dishes  that  we  are  sending  as 
a  premium  for  a  club  of  four  new  sub¬ 
scriptions.  This  is  a  premium  that  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  women.  We  arc  sending 
them  all  over  the  country.  We  arc  able 
to  do  it  because  the  manufacturer  lets  us 
have  them  direct,  and  there  arc  no  middle¬ 
man's  profits.  Besides,  we  allow  liberal 
concessions  for  the  new  subscriptions. 
The  new  subscribers  will  get  their  copy 
of  “The  Farmer’s  Garden,”  too. 

Another  popular  premium  is 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER. 


Everybody  wants  one.  We  send  one 
postpaid  for  a  club  of  two  new  yearly 
subscriptions  at  $1  each,  or  for  a  club  of 
seven  10- week  trials  at  10  cents  each.  The 
yearly  subscribers  will  get  the  garden 
book. 


Useful  Man  Wanted. — "Will  you  give  me 
the  address  of  some  reliable  agency  or  insti¬ 
tution  that  would  bo  likely  to  furnish  a  man 
to  ditch,  cut  bogs  or  bushes  and  such  work, 
no  matter  if  lie  can’t  speak  English  very 
well.  I  have  had  some  experience  with  a  few 
agencies  that  don't  do  what  they  claim.” 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  G.  c. 

No  agency  can  consistently  guarantee  the 
men  sent  out  to  be  reliable,  because  in  most 
cases  they  know  practically  nothing  about 
them,  their  habits,  or  ability  to  work;  and 
when  an  employer  comes  to  the  city  to  pick 
out.  a  man  he  is  in  the  same  fix  so  far  as 
getting  a  fair  Idea  of  the  man’s  reliability 
or  staying  power.  Try  the  Labor  Bureau  in 
the  Barge  Office  if  you  have  not  already 
done  so.  Write  W.  II.  Meara,  Sup't  Labor 
Bureau,  Barge  Office,  Battery  Park,  N.  Y., 
telling  just  what  is  wanted,  and  describe  the 
worst  features  of  the  job.  They  have  ap¬ 
plicants  of  all  sorts  and  may  bo  able  to  find 
a  man.  At  the  writer’s  home  on  a  truck 
farm  in  New  Jersey  there  is  no  local  help  to 
be  had  and  we  have  to  depend  entirely  on 
men  from  the  city.  The  only  satisfactory 
man  found  in  throe  years,  an  ex-cowboy,  got 
a  “crick  in  his  back”  after  a  month’s  stay 
and  had  to  quit.  Another  man's  failing 
was  surplus  industry.  He  insisted  on 
working  all  day  Sunday,  making  flower  beds, 
digging  around  trees  and  in  the  garden.  Re¬ 
quests  to  take  it  easy  had  no  effect.  Prob¬ 
ably  his  head  was  a  little  twisted,  as  he 
often  went  about  muttering  to  himself.  After 
a  month  he  resigned,  saying  it  was  too 
lonesome.  So  the  hired  help  matter  is  a  sort 
of  “continuous  performance”  with  us. 
Drunkenness  seems  to  be  the  chief  weak¬ 
ness,  and  as  no  intoxicants  are  allowed  on 
the  farm  the  majority  of  the  men  quit  after 
a  month  or  two  and  drink  as  long  as  their 
money  lasts.  Our  present  man  when  hired 
was  told  that  no  drinking  was  allowed.  He 
frankly  said :  “That’s  all  right.  I  usually 
work  about  four  months  and  then  go  on  a 
tear.”  lie  is  now  in  his  first  month,  but  we 
shall  do  our  best  to  keep  him.  xi. 


The  SnfRiT  of  Farming. — I  have  been 
deeply  interested  in  the  articles  lately  giving 
the  success  of  your  farmer  patrons.  Take 
Johnson,  with  his  trucking,  Martin  Bros., 
with  producing  milk,  and  Eldredge  with  his 
all-around  usefulness;  they  show  that  the 
farming  genius  is  same  as  in  everything  else; 
DO  per  ceiit  of  hard  work  and  10  per  cent 
of  impetuous  love  for  the  independent  out¬ 
door  life.  Then  there  is  Mr.  Cosgrove;  My, 
look  at  him!  He  even  pats  and  talks  with 
his  pullets  while  they  are  laying  on  the 
nests.  This  shows  the  same  love  for  his 
work.  If  intense  cultivation  is  the  “keynote 
to  success”  then  love  of  it,  must  be  the  whole 


[f  you  get  a  letter  from  the  North 
American  Band  Company.  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  saying  they  believe  they  have  a 
buyer  for  your  farm,  and  asking  you  to 
send  on  a  listing  fee,  we  suggest  that 
you  burn  the  letter  and  make  your  wife  a 
present  of  the  “listing  fee.” 


tune. 

Massachusetts. 


e.  j.  s. 


PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE . 

Butter  has  dropped  one  cent  on  fresh 
grades  and  the  market  is  weak.  This  up¬ 
sets  conditions  on  packed  and  lower  grade 
stock.  Judging  from  experience  of  previous 
years,  it  would  seem  that  prices  have  about 
struck  bottom. 

Many  New  Companies. — Incorporations 
for  April  were  very  heavy,  $232,080,000. 
There  were  03  issues  of  stock  running  from 
$1,000,000  to  $100,000,000,  the  latter  being 
an  increase  in  capital  of  N.  Y.  Central  It.  It., 
and  239  from  $100,000  to  $875,000. 

Egg  receipts  here  are  very  heavy,  some 
days  more  than  1.250,000  dozens.  Buying 
for  storage  lias  been  a  little  more  conser¬ 
vative  than  last  year,  yet  a  large  quantity 
has  been  put  away  at  18  cents  or  above. 
I’liis  was  the  lowest  figure  at  which  good 
stock  could  be  had,  and  egg  men  think  that 
there  are  no  other  eggs  equal  to  the  April 
product  for  storage. 

Wool  Prices. — “What  would  be  a  proper 
price  for  us  to  receive  for  good  average  wool, 
unwashed?”  n.  w. 

New  York. 

I  his  wool  may  be  worth  more  than  30 
cents  or  less  than  20,  hut  this  range  covers 
most  sales  of  such  wool.  From  a  market 
standpoint  it  is  not  possible  to  name  an  ac¬ 
curate  price  on  wool  without  seeing  the 
sheep  or  looking  the  whole  bunch  of  fleeces 
over  carefully.  Speculative  buyers  will 
■sometimes  set  a  price  offhand  without  seeing 
i be  wool,  but  they  either  hid  low  enough  to 
be  safe,  or  if  the  bargain  proves  a  had  one 
figure  docking  enough  on  the  deal  to  square 
l hrnisel ves.  This  custom  of  offering  a  little 
'iiore  than  other  buyers  and  when  delivery  is 
"i.ide  listing  several  fleeces  as  inferior,  works 
well  in  cases  where  the  seller  is  not  a  good 
nidge  of  wool.  The  scheme  is  adapted  to  all 
sorts  of  trade  and  has  doubtless  been  in 
use  ever  since  people  began  (o  buy  and  sell, 
u  a  person  has  wool  to  sell  and  does  not 
know  much  about  the  product  the  only  safe 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

-Little  chicks  grow 
big,  plump  and  forget 
to  die  when  fed  Pratts 
Poultry  Food.  It 
keeps  their  blood  pure 
and  they  can’t  help 
growing. 


Get  Rid  of  Lice  and  Mites 

One  application  of  Avenarius  Carbolineuin 
to  the  inside  woodwork  of  your  hen  house  is 
guaranteed  to  exterminate  all  of  them  A 
thin,  nut-brown  liquid  applied  with  a  brush  or 
spray.  Large  covering  capacity.  On  the  market 
since  1875.  Acknowledged  the  best  preserver  of 
wood  in  any  situation  against  rot  and  decay 
CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO.. 
INC.,  351  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

nnill  "p r%\giGoooooooa 

rUUL  I  n  LSSfiftai 

(POULTRY  LINE— Fencing,  Feed,  Incu- 
ibators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders — anything — 
jit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you 
I  our  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the 
i  asking— it's  worth  having. 

Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

Dep  H.  G.  2fi  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City. 

OQQOQQQQQQQQQQGOQQOOOQOQQ 

Take  Your  Choice. 

Guaranteed  Self  Regulating  Incubators 
BtUT  atH  an<1  $2  per  month.  Let 
1,11,1  rent  pay  for  it.  We  pay  freight. 
Buy  on  40  Day.  T rial  or  buy  parts  and 
plans  and  build  one.  Prices,  ready  to 
[use:  $5.00  up.  Free  catalog— tells  all. 
BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO,,  Box  23,  Springfield,  O. 


f-ffr  ' 


are  raised  in  one  month : 
bring  big  prices.  Money 
■s  r< 


uUUnDu  makers  for poultrymen, 
“  farmers,  women. 

fty’Send  for  our  Free  Book  and  learn  this 
Vff'  rich  industry.  Correspondence  inviteddWI 

yl  rf*  •  Plymouth  Bock  Squab  Co., 
'i^^e/335  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


Four  Years  of  Agotiy. 

Whole  Foot  Nothing  But  Proud  Flesh — 
Had  to  Use  Crutches — “Cuticura 
Remedies  Best  on  Earth.” 

“In  the  year  1899  the  side  of  my  right 
foot  was  cut  off  from  the  little  toe  down 
to  the  heel,  and  the  physician  who  had 
charge  of  me  was  trying  to  sew  up  the 
side  of  my  foot,  but  with'  no  success.  At 
last  my  whole  foot  and  way  up  above  my 
calf  was  nothing  but  proud  flesh.  I  suf¬ 
fered  untold  agonies  for  four  years,  and 
tried  different  physicians  and  all  kinds  of 
ointments.  I  could  walk  only  with 
crutches.  In  two  weeks  afterwards  I  saw 
a  change  in  my  limb.  Then  I  began  using 
Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment  often  during 
the  day,  and  kept  it  up  for  seven  months, 
when  my  limb  was  healed  up  j  ust  the 
same  as  if  I  never  had  trouble.  It  is 
eight  months  now  since  I  stopped  using 
Cuticura  Remedies,  the  best  on  God’s 
earth.  I  am  working  at  the  present  day, 
after  five  years  of  suffering.  The  cost  of 
Cuticura  Ointment  and  Soap  was  only  $6, 
but  the  doctors’  bills  were  more  like  $600, 
John  M.  Lloyd,  718  S.  Arch  Ave.,  Al¬ 
liance,  Ohio,  June  27,  1905.” 


Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm  n™”";,," 
NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y.  KVoSS 

White  Leghorns,  White  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyan- 
dottes  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Eggs  from  all  varieties  chick¬ 
ens  balance  of  hatching  season  at  $1  per  13  or  $5  per 
100.  Mated  pens  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
9  hens  1  cockerel,  $15  up  to  October  1st.  Hundreds 
laying  pullets  ready  in  July.  Strictly  high  class  stock, 
Winners  of  four  ribbons  lastMadi  on  Square  Garden 
Show,  and  21  ribbons  last  Poughkeepsie  Show. 
Exhibition  and  fine  breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all 
times.  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs  $7  per  100,  $1.25  for  12. 


Maple  Villa  Poultry  Yards — Eggs  and  stock  guaran¬ 
teed.  Hamburgs.  Leghorns,  Andalusians,  Minorcas, 
Wyandottes,  Hocks,  Anconas.  w.g.mosheu,  Sylvauia,  Pa. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS— Prize  stock.  EGGS  $1.00 
for  15.  C.  GORDON,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  "  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book, '10c. 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8,Telford,Pa, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


KGGS  from 
Pens  hemlcd 
by  1st  Prize 
WINNERS. 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM  8^®*- 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks}&?V&WrV.5: 
“"lite  Holland  TURKEYS}^^!81 

Improved  Early  Canada  (90  day)  Seed  Corn,  50  ears  $1 . 

CORNISH  INDIAN  GAMES,  N.  Y.  Prize  Wln- 
v  ners.  Eggs  from  prize  winners,  $1.50  per  15;  Cat. 
W.  C.  VALENTINE,  Huntington,  R,  F.  D.  1,  N.  Y. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  Catalogue 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  WHITE 

Plymouth  Bocks  Eggs  15  for  $1.00;  50  for  $3.00;  100 
for  $5.00.  L.  C.  HILLS,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

50c.  perdoz.  ®4  perlOO  for  Hatching  Eggs 
^  Carefully  selected  and  packed. 

Incubator  chicks  10c.  each.  Stock  unsurpassed  for 
beauty  or  business.  HILANDALE  FARM, 
Brooklyn  Station,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  lit.  2. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks, and 
”  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Choice  stock.  15 
Eggs,  $1;  50,  $3.  B.  C  HINKLE,  Millersburg,  Pa. 


Rose  comb  brown  leghorn  eggs 

for  hatching  that  will  produce  beauties  and  layers 
$1  per  15;  $4  per  100.  I.  C.  Hawkins,  Chester,  N.  Y. 


EGGS — Our  famous  egg-producing  strains  of  S.  C. 

Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Bocks  $1  per  15. 
Hatch  Guaranteed,  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Dttnncu  nUUNO,  from  prjze’  Winners  $1  per  15; 
$3  per  50.  J.  W.  COX,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  Eggs 


FGGS  $1  per  15;  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred  Brah- 
.  .  mas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Leghorns;  12  va¬ 
rieties;  catalogue.  S.  K.  MOHR,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


trios.  REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 
Write  for  prices  and  information. 
MELROSE  STOCK  FARM,  Cinc.innatus,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  500  choice  mature  birds,  bred 
and  selected  for  vigor  and  egg  production.  Send  for 
our  circular  and  prices.  White  &  Rice,  Yorktown,N.Y. 


X  fl  WhitP  I  PP'hnriK  rJ!0°  Selected  Breeders. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  $1  perT5;*4  per  100. 

i  *»  Ju  •  ARNOLD) 


Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Eggs  from  Prize  Matings,  $2  per  15.  Laying  matings 
from  large  vigorous  tested  layers,  $1  per  15;  $5  per 
hundred.  ISAAC  C.  CLARK,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


BUFF.  White  Leghorn.  Eggs  75c  per  15.  $1.25  per  30. 
$2  per  60.  Cir.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Darred,  Buff  and  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes  B.  &.  W. 

Minorcas  and  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 
$3  each,  $7.50  for  trio.  Eggs  $2  for  15,  $3.75  for  30,  $5 
for  4o.  Duck  eggs  $1.50  for  11,  $2.75  for  22,  $5  for  44. 
Edward  G.  Noonan.  Marietta,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penna 


lUOG  UUIIIU  U  Ulfll  LGg,IIUIll  Comb  White 

Leghorn  and  White  Wyandotte  20;  Houdan,  13,  $1  00 
Locust  Grove  Poultry  Yards,  Middleport,  O. 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED$-“X,'SS 

right.  Circular  free.  E.  E.  BAUM,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
EGGS  5uff  Orpingtons,  15,  $1.00;  Barred  Rocks,  15, 

cSZrSi  JSSS&l  fe  CorTHERS?lii', 

WRIGHT'S  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

WsS’eSKSSsftffi: 

PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS.  Immense  Rankin  Drakes 

$3.2o  each.  L.  HOPE,  West  Medway,  Mass. 

EKIN  DUCK  EGGS 

13  EGGS,  $1.25;  26,  $2;  100,  $6 

W.  WYANDOTTES  anil  W.  LEGHORNS, 
15  Eggs,  *1.35  ;  per  lOO,  *6.00. 
JOHN  H7  Gamber,  R.  F.  D.,  No.  1,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  the  best  aid  for  growing  poultry — a  tonic 
that  helps  a  fowl  eat  more  food  and  thoroughly  digest  it,  forcing  a  rapid, 
healthy  growth.  It  tones  the  egg-produciug  organs,  so  hens  lay  in  all 
seasons.  It  quickly  builds  flesh  on  market  poultry.  It  cures  all  poultry 
disorders— gapes,  roup,  cholera,  indigestion,  leg  weakness,  diarrhoea;  makes 
it  possible  to  keep  the  whole  flock  in  perfect  health  all  the  year  round. 


DR 


HESS 


Poultry 


Pan 


a 


ce 


a 


is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess(M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.),  containing  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  recommended  by  science  for  increasing  digestion  and  assimilation, 
also  supplying  iron  for  the  blood  and  toning  up  the  entire  system.  It  has 
special  germicidal  principles  which  destroy  all  minute  bacteria  to  which 
fowls  are  so  subjected.  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  the  greatest  tonic  for  the 
young,  makes  them  grow  fast,  healthy  and  strong.  It  bears  the  indorse¬ 
ment  of  leading  poultry  associations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Costs  but  a  penny  a  day  for  about  30  fowls,  and  is  sold  on  a  written 
guarantee. 

lbs.  25c,  mail  or  express,  40c;  5  lbs  60c;  f  Except  In  Canada  and 
12  lbs,  $1.25  J  25  lb.  pail  $2.50.  \  extreme  West  and  South* 

Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book,  free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Makers  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food. 

INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLElt  KILLS  LICK 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


DRIED  BLOOD  FOR  CALVES. 

If  you  have  ever  used  dried  blood  or  other 
milk  substitutes  for  feeding  calves  will  you 
tell  us  what  success  you  have  had  with  them? 
We  would  like  particularly  to  know  how 
dried  blood  affects  the  calves. 

My  experience  is  limited  and  unsatis¬ 
factory.  R.  F.  SHANNON. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  never  had  any  experience  in 
using  dried  blood.  We  have  used  some 
oatmeal,  and  had  good  results,  and  have 
also  used  the  Blatchford  calf  meal. 

New  York.  w.  w.  cheney. 

We  have  never  had  any  experience  in 
the  use  of  dried  blood,  and  can,  therefore, 
give  you  no  information  in  regard  to  it, 
but  at  the  present  time  we  are  experiment¬ 
ing  with  rolled  oats  as  a  substitute  for 
milk  in  feeding  calves,  and  from  present 
indications  believe  we  are  going  to  derive 
very  satisfactory  results  from  the  use  of 
this  food.  STEVENS  BROS.-HASTINGS  CO. 

New  York. _ _____ 

RAISING  GOOD  CALVES. 

I  am  raising  six  nice  calves,  and  selling  my 
milk.  What  is  best  to  feed  them,  and  is  it 
better  to  keep  them  in  the  barn  and  feed 
nice  hay,  or  let  them  run  out  on  grass? 

Jcrmyn,  Pa.  J-  s>  c- 

I  am  afraid  that  if  you  try  to  raise 
those  calves  without  milk,  they  will  not 
continue  to  be  nice.  A  calf  that  is  worth 
raising  is  worth  having  some  good  milk 
given  to  it.  True,  a  calf  can  be  raised 
with  lilile  or  no  milk,  but  they  will  usu¬ 
ally  be  small  and  poorly  developed  and 
fail  to  make  as  good  cows  as  they  should. 
Occasionally  one  will  thrive  and  grow 
without  milk,  as  well  as  most  do  with  it, 
but  they  are  the  rare  exceptions.  Blatch- 
ford’s  calf  meal  is  as  good  as  anything 
of  the  kind.  Blood  meal  is  also  good, 
and  a  very  excellent  thing  to  give  when 
milk  is  scarce.  A  neighbor  said  to  me  a 
few  days  ago,  when  I  questioned  him 
about  his  results  with  the  calf  meal— he 
had  at  first  trial  been  very  enthusiastic 
about  it— that  if  he  waited  till  the  heifer 
was  three  years  old  before  she  had  her 
first  calf,  he  could  get  a  good  cow,  in 
most  cases;  with  the  first  calf  at  two  he 
could  not.  This  from  a  very  careful, 
painstaking  man,  and  a  good  feeder.  The 
question  is  a  most  serious  and  important 
one;  and  one  to  which  I  have  given  a 
good  deal  of  thought.  It  is  a  fact  that 
if  we  would  have  the  best  cows  in  our 
dairies  we  must  raise  them,  as  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  whole  milk  increases,  and 
there  is  less  of  the  by-product  left  in  the 
farms,  there  are  less  calves  being  raised 
in  the  East  every  year.  How  shall  we 
raise  the  calves,  and  sell  the  milk?  I  am 
sure  it  will  pay,  in  such  cases,  to  keep  one 
or  two  large  milking  cows,  giving  milk 
not  particularly  high  in  fat,  just  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  calves.  1  hey  can  have 
the  whole  milk  for  a  couple  of  weeks— 
any  calf  ought  to  have  that — then  it  can 
gradually  be  reduced  with  water,  and  a 
little  flour  middlings  added,  with  some 
of  the  calf  meals,  I  doubt  not,  it  will  al¬ 
ways  pay  to  feed  some  of  the  blood  meal 
above  referred  to.  After  the  third  or 
fourth  week  they  will  begin  to  eat  some 
grain.  A  good  mixture  is  two  parts 
wheat  middlings,  two  parts  ground  oats, 
and  one  part  oil  meal.  Give  what  they 
will  eat  up  clean  twice  a  day,  with  what 
clOver  hay  they  will  take.  This  will  neces¬ 
sitate  more  grain  than  when  skim-milk 
is  plenty,  but  it  will  pay  in  a  better  cow. 
Many  a  well-born  calf  fails  to  become  a 
profitable  cow,  because  of  poor  care  and 
feed  the  first  year  of  its  life. 

Recently  I  was  in  a  herd,  noted  for  its 
large  yields.  I  was  not  impressed  that 
the  cows  showed  above  the  average  in 
points  of  production,  but  it  was  notice¬ 
able  that  they  were  very  large  for  the 
breed.  The  yearling  heifers  were  as  large 
as  most  two-year-olds.  I  was  told  the 
heifers  had  milk  till  they  were  nearly  a 


year  old.  This  accounted  for  the  large 
milk  yield,  and  has  been  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  again  and  again.  All  of  the  above 
emphasizes  the  value  of  the  skim-milk  on 
the  farm.  Many  a  once  prosperous  dairy 
section,  where  butter  or  cheese  was  made, 
has  deteriorated  when  the  shipping  of  the 
whole  milk  has  become  the  line  followed. 
No  calves  raised,  continually  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  buy  cows;  no  profitable  hogs  kept; 
less  manure  made;  poorer  farms  and 
farmers.  The  young  stock  may  become 
a  profitable  source  of  income.  Last  Win¬ 
ter  I  sold  10  heifers  that  I  did  not  need 
that  were  about  18  months  old,  for  $25 
apiece,  and  could  have  sold  100,  if  I  had 
them.  The  calves  will  do  better  if  kept 
in  the  barn  in  a  clean  dry  place. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


The  cows  in  this  neighborhood  are  not  do¬ 
ing  quite  so  well  as  they  did  a  year  ago. 
Farmers  have  fed  as  much,  and  some  have 
fed  more  grain  than  they  did  last  year ;  they 
have  plenty  of  hay  and  silage  to  carry  them 
up  to  pasture.  Good  cows  range  in  price 
from  $35  to  $50  and  scarce ;  not  many  foi 
sale.  Prices  are  the  same  as  they  were  last 
year  at  this  time  for  milk.  $1.18  per  100. 
Feeds  are,  gluten  $1.25  per  100;  bran, 
$1.10;  hominy,  $1.15;  cornmeal,  $1;  feed 
prices  are  a  little  lower  than  they  were 
the  first  of  the  year.  F.  L. 

l^ounsberry,  N.  Y. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gomhault’s 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strainea  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lamenesB  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  witii  full  directions  for 
its  use.  MTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Dr.  Holland's  Medi¬ 
cated  Stock  Salt 

has  no  rival  as  a  Conditioner  and 
Worm  Destroyer.  A  true  remedy 
for  tho  ills  of  stock.  Health, Thrift 
and  Rapid  Growth  are  the  results 
of  its  use.  Guaranteed  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  is  claimed  for  it.  Ten 
(10)  feeds  for  a  cent. 

THR  HOLLAND  STOCK  RKMKTY 
COMPANY,  WELLINGTON,  OHIu. 
Write  for  Booklet.  Agents  Wanteo 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD  *>*-60 

years.  Used  on  250  millions  annually.  If  local 
druggist  eannot  supply,  send  $1.75  for  $2  (IOO  gal.) 
pkt.  to  CYRIL  FKANTKLYN,  72  Beaver  St.,  X.  Y. 


A  good  prescription 
— Pratts  Prepared 
Fever  Powder,  used 
by  the  Veterinary  pro¬ 
fession  everywhere. 
Checks  fever  and  pre¬ 
vents  complications. 


Big|  Veterinary 

Book  FREE! 


My  new  Book.  "PRACTICAL  HOME  VETERINAR¬ 
IAN  '•  is  yours  for  tho  asking  if  you  are  an  owner  of 
live  stock. 

It’s  tilled  from  cover  to  cover  with  plain  and  practical 
advice  and  is  strongly  endorsed  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Roberts, 
State  Veterinarian  of  Wisconsin. 

It  covers  the  whole  field  of  live  stock  diseases— 
Cattle,  Horses,  Hogs,  Sheep  and  Poultry. 

Before  placing  the  book  on  sale,  I  am  going  to  give 
area  a  the  entire  first  edition,  as  a  means  of  advertising 
it  ns  widely  as  possible. 

This  book  also  tells  you  how  to  stamp  out  the  scourge 
of  InfectiousAbortion  by  the  use  of  m.v  Serum.  Usethis 
Serum  as  directed  and  if  your  cows  fail  to  carry  calves 
full  time  the  treatment  will  not  cost  you  a  cent. 

Send  for  the  FREE  book  at  once— don’t  wait  until 
this  first  edition  is  exhausted.  State  what  live  stock 
you  own  and  enclose  10  cents  to  prepay  postage  on  book. 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS,  Cattle  Specialist. 

Dr.  David  Roberts’  Veterinary  Co., 
504  Grand  Avenue,  Wuukesha,  Wls. 


IEITIT0IE1K!  “SISKS 


Heave  and  Cough  Cure 

A  Specific  for  Wind  and  Throat 
troubles.  25  years  in  Veterin¬ 
ary  practice,  14  years  on  the 
market,  proves  its  worth.  One 
to  two  can*  will  effect 
a  permanent  cure  for 
w.  Heave*.  $1.00  per  can.  All 
dealers  or  sent  direct,  express  prepaid. 

^Send  for  booklet  of  endoraement*. 

TUP  wfwton  REMEDY  CO..  Toledo.  Ohio 


A  Humane  Society] 


in  a 

Dottle 


2®}»4 its 

SPAVIHLDRF, 


Nothing  afford#  such  relief  for  Curbs,  Splints, 
RingboneB,  Spavins  and  LameneBS  as 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure. 

WMtford.  N.  C.,  Juo.  38, 1906. 

Pi.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosbur*  Falls.  Vt. 

Gentlemen: — I  here  uie<l  Kend.U’e  Sp.dn  Cure  on  Bp.r- 
In,  Ringbone,  Sweeney,  G.1H  »nd  8orei,  Kid  It  b.s  cured 
them  all.  Very  truly  youri,  8.  M.  Cl»rk. 

Price  St  j  e  tor  SB.  Greatest  known  liniment 
for  family  use.  All  druggists.  Accept  no  sub¬ 
stitute.  The  great  book,  "Treatise  on  the 
Horse"  free  from  druggists  or 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendell  Co.,  Enosbura  Fall*.  Vt. 


ABSORBINE 

Removes  the  Inflammation  and 
Bunch.  Restores  the  Circulation 
in  any  Bruise  or  Thickened  Tissue, 
without  blistering,  removing  the 
hair  or  laying  horse  np.  Pleasant  to 
use,  clean  and  odorless.  $2.00per 
bottle  delivered.  Book  12-B  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind, 
51.00  Bottle.  Cures  Bunions, 
Corns.  Chilblains,  Sprains,  Etc., 
quickly.  Genuine  mfd.  only  by 


W.  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Monmouth  St ,  Springfield, Mass. 


KENTUCKY  JACKS 

AND  STALLIONS. 

One  hundred  head  of 
.lacks.  Jennets,  Saddle,  Trotting 
and  Pacing  Stallions  and  some  nice 
Poland  China  Hogs,  We  won  more 
premiums  on  Jacks  than  all  other 
breeders  combined  at  Ky.  State  Fair 
1905.  Write  for  what  you  want. 

&  COMPANY,  L«  xiugton,  Ky. 


F.  COOK 


FOR  SALE  Sporting  and  Pet  Dogs,  Pigeons.  Fer 
rets,  Belgium  Hares  and  Swine.  8  cents  40-page 
Illustrated  Catalog.  C.  G.  Lloydt.  Dept.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 


llalotaiH  Dull*  of  choicest  breeding,  for  sale  at 
nOISlein  Dims  Farmers’ Prices.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  VALLEVISTA  FARMS,  Albany,  N.  Yf. 


Jersey  Cattle,  Berkshire  Hogs, 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  905  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


ID  Q  A  I  C— CHESHIRE  PIGS  from  the  dam 
Jll  OnLL  and  sisters  of  the  champion  Carcass 
irrow  at  the  Chicago  International  in  1905.  Orders 
oked  for  delivery  June  1.  Address 
,  H.  WING,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,N.Y. 


A  3  to  4  Months  Old  Pig,  EXPRESS  PAID, 

In  exchange  for  a  few  days  of  your  spare  time.  You 
invest  no  money.  Send  for  particulars  at  once. 
PENNA.  BERKSHIRE  CO.,  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 


I.  C.  PIGS 


Keg.  Stock;  March  and 

_ _ _  _ _ April  farrow;  five  strains 

akin;  good  thrifty  stock;  price  reasonable. 

J.  F.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia.  N.  Y 

g.  P.  Chinas,  Berltshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akln^ Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  If  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
_  Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 
Hamilton  &  Co..  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  P»- 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Giro.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 


Some  people  will  never  understand  why  it-  is  for 
their  interest  to  buy  from  such  a  herd  of  Holsteins 
as  is  owned  by  The  Stevens  Brothers- Hastings  Co  , 
of  Lacona,  N.  Y  The  reasons  are: 

1st.  It's  the  largest  herd  of  high  record  cows  in  the 
whole  ivorld 

2d.  You  get  just  what  they  represent. 

3d.  They  are  making  new  official  records  almost 
constantly  and  thereby  an  animal  purchased  of  them 
is  liable  to  be  doubled  or  trebled  in  value. 

This  is  worth  your  consideration  'To  be  continued 
0 but  don't  wait  for  the  rest). 


BRIXjIj  FARM 

Holstein  Cattle. 

Home  of  Lord  Netlierland  DeKol.  Great  sire  of  high 
testing  cows.  He  has  48  A.  R.  O.  daughters  and  more 
that  average  4#  and  over  than  any  other  bull.  High 
class  stock  for  sale.  Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  any¬ 
thing  you  may  need. 

E.  C.  BRILL.  Pougliquag,  N.  V. 

Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

320.00  to  323.00 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Writefor  Photographs  and  Pedigrees. 

We  also  offer  special  bargains  in  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  our  great  Sir  Korndyke  Manor  De  Kol  dr 
RIYENBURGH  BROS.. Hillhurst  Farm,  Oneida.  N.  Y 


SHOO-FLY 


THE 

ANIMALS’ 

FRIEND 


Kills  evsry  fly  It  strikes.  Keeps  ,be  rest  off  cows  in 
pasture  longer  than  sny  imitation.  Absolutely  harmless  to 
man  or  beast.  CnreB  all  sores.  Used  by  eamc  dairymen 
since  1885.  Kills  lice  and  mites.  If  dealer  offers  snb- 
etimte,  send  os  ?1  for  I  mproved  S-tube  Sprayer  and  enough 
Shoo-Fly  to  protect  200  cows.  $1  returned  if  cows  not 
protected.  Name  sxpre-s  ofBoa.  Free  booklet. 

•hoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.  ioi8F*irmoant  Ave.,  PhllndMphU 


STIR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 


'50,000 


Reg.  Holstein 
Cattle  at  Special 
Private  Sale. 


'50,000 


200 


Head  of  Registered  Cows, 
Heifers,  Service  Bulls  and  Calves 


200 


Will  be  included  in  this  offering. 


Prices  on  all  grades  of  stock  will  be  reduced  25$ 
on  everything,  Commencing  MAY  10th  and 
Ending  JUNE  lOtli,  1906. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

$IOO  per  Head  and  Upwards. 
Registered  Holstein  Service  Bulls 
$75  per  Head  and  Upwards. 
Registered  Holstein  Yearling  Heifers 
bred,  $75  per  Head  and  Upwards. 
All  stock  sold  fully  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented. 

$5,000  $5,000 

This  will  he  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important 
sale  of  Registered  Holsteins  ever  held  in  this  country. 
This  great  sale  takes  place  at  STAR  FARM,  situated 
on  trolley  line  two  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Cortland, 
N.  Y.  Ample  accommodations  will  be  provided  for 
all  visitors.  You  have  only  to  write  in  advance  of  your 
coming.  ALL  PARTIES  BUYING  A  CARLOAD 
LOT  WILL  HAVE  THEIR  STOCK  DELIVERED 
FREIGHT  PREPAID  TO  ANY  POINT  EAST  OF 
THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER.  Catalogue  and  circulars 
sent  free  on  application.  Do  not  miss  this  sale. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Dept.  D,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Bred  Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

From  Registered  and  Record  Stock.  INOCULATED 
ALFALFA  SOIL  from  lots  that  have  raised  alfalfa 
for  the  past  five  years.  Prices  moderate.  Write 
promptly.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  aB 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  ro-jm 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  op 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co..  N.Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  postal  card  for  64-page  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Brattiehoro,  VI. 


JERSE YS— 1  Cow  in  profit,  Bull  2%  years  old,  kind 
and  sure,  2  Bulls  and  4  Heifer  Calves.  Solid 
Color.  Good.  J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


HE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
e  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size.  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

[f  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
em  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
id  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

•  i  nr,  .  .  , - -  nnln  VxT*nri  I  <  TT1  I  I  .  A  1  .  I  r,M. 


The  Edgewater  Herd, 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Holstein  cattle  of  the  purest  breeding,  Chester 
White,  Poland  China,  Berkshire,  Essex,  and  Duroc 
Jersey  Red  Swine  of  all  ages  A  Splendid  bred  lot 
of  Young  Stock  on  Hand  for  Sale,  also  Choice  Grade 
Dairy  Cows.  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 
Address  XV.  R.  SELLECK,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


Summer’s  Worm  Powders 

For 

Sheep,  Horses  &  Hogs 

Fed  to  millions  of  animals 
every  year.  Powders  never 
fail  to  remove  worms  anti 
prevent  further  nttacks. 
In  popular  use  25  years. 
Price  81b.  Pck.  60  cents.  7  lb.  Pck.  *1.00. 
Send  for  FREE  catalogue  of  Stockmen’s  Supplies. 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN,  72  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

All  ages  and  sexes,  son  of  Lord 
Premier,  No.  50001,  the  $1,500  Boar,  at  head  of  herd 
Send  for  booklet.  _ 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS  and  Fine  Guernsey  Bull,  prices 
reasonable.  VAN  DOREN  BROS.,  Lysander,  N.  A. 


Large  Eng.  Berkshlres 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg:,  Pa. 


1906. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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USE  OF  LARGE  STALLIONS. 

1.  Will  you  give  some  information  as  to  the 
results  of  breeding  small  mares  to  large  stal¬ 
lions?  How  small  a  mare  is  it  safe  to  breed 
t«  a  2.000  pound  stallion?  Draft  horses 
have  not  been  bred  much  in  this  section  for 
many  years  and  I  presume  one-half  the  mares 
here  will  weigh  less  than  1,100  pounds.  As 
Percheron  stallions  weighing  over  2,100 
pounds  are  being  introduoed,  it  is  important 
to  know  what  sized  mares  may  be  safely  bred 
to  them.  2.  How  do  Hackney  horses  be¬ 
have  at  farm  work?  The  few  specimens  that 
I  have  seen  are  about  the  size  and  build 
to  suit  most  of  our  small  farmers  for  all¬ 
purpose  horses.  How  about  their  staying 
qualities?  Do  they  stand  hot  weather  well, 
and  are  they  of  quiet,  docile  disposition? 

Virginia.  a.  s.  lockhart. 

Many  mares  weighing  not  more  than 
9-10  to  1,000  pounds  were  at  one  time  bred 
to  draft  stallions  weighing  from  1,700  to 
2,000  pounds,  but  as  a  rule  a  horse  of 
nondescript  character  was  the  result  <  t 
such  mating — such  horses  classing  (if 
they  had  any  class?)  as  small  farm 
chunks.  Hackneys  behave  well  at  farm 
work,  and  are  most  desirable  in  every 
way;  they  certainly  have  the  staying  qual¬ 
ities,  and  will  stand  very  much  more  hot 
weather  than  a  half-blood  draft  horse  of 
any  breed,  besides  being  just  as  docile  al¬ 
though  of  a  more  sprightly  disposition. 
If  Hackneys  are  bred  the  good  ones  (of 
which  there  is  a  majority)  can  be  Sold 
fo  carriage  horses,  and  the  poorer  ones 
will  make  as  good  and  pleasant  farm 
horses  as  you  could  wish  to  use,  walking 
more  quickly  and  doing  their  work  more 
easily  than  any  half-blood  drafter  ever 

did.  R.  p.  STERICKER. 

West  Orange,  N.  J. 

We  have  seen  no  bad  results  in  crossing 
a  2,000-pound  stallion  on  a  1,000-pound 
mare,  and  believe  it  the  best  and  most  ad¬ 
visable  thing  to  do  for  the  average  far¬ 
mer,  as  the  produce  of  such  a  cross  is  more 
valuable  than  from  any  other  on  mares 
of  this  weight,  making  useful  farm  horses, 
and  generally  capable  of  doing  all  the 
road  work  the  average  farmer  needs. 
With  such  a  cross  there  be  an  occasional 
big  drafter  that  will  bring  a  fancy  price. 
The  only  exception  we  would  make  would 
be  where  the  mare  was  what  is  known 
as  the  “breedy  type,”  showing  lots  of 
quality,  style  and  action,  as  it  is  only 
from  this  kind  of  dams  we  can  expect  to 
get  anything  that  will  bring  an  extra  price 
for  fancy  light  horse  trade  when  crossed 
with  the  Hackney  or  Coach  stallion, 
which,  when  crossed  on  the  1,000-pound 
mare  nine  out  of  10  of  the  farmers  have, 
is  too  light  for  farm  work,  without  the 
disposition  requisite  for  ordinary  work 
and  not  having  any  extra  style  or  action 
that  would  fit  them  for  anything  else. 

Janesville,  Wis.  mc  lay  bros. 

We  would  hardly  think  it  would  be 
the  right  thing  to  do  to  breed  a  1,000- 
pound  mare  to  a  2,000-pound  Percheron 
or  Belgian  stallion,  as  it  would  be  very 
apt  to  be  a  leggy  and  no-shaped  horse,  a 
horse  that  might  be  all  right  for  farm 
work,  but  would  hardly  be  the  kind  of 
animal  to  place  on  the  market.  Our  sug¬ 
gestion  would  be  to  breed  small  mares 
to  a  German  Coach  stallion,  as  they  would 
get  a  little  larger  horse,  but  one  that 
would  be  large  enough  to  do  all  kinds  of 
work,  and  would  command  the  highest 
price  on  the  city  markets.  These  stal¬ 
lions  weigh  from  1,250  to  1,450  pounds, 
broad  flat  bone,  and  with  the  best  of  style 
and  action,  and  their  get  from  all  small 
mares  are  ideal  horses  for  all-’round 
work  and  for  the  American  farmer.  We 
have  sold  them  in  all  the  Southern  States, 
and  could  see  no  reason  why  they  could 
not  be  acclimated  in  Virginia  as  well  as 
any  other  State,  and  from  our  point  of 
reasoning,  we  can  see  no  reason  why 
almost  any  kind  of  a  horse  could  not  be 
acclimated  to  almost  any  climate.  Of 
course  it  would  be  harder  on  a  large 
Percheron  or  Belgian  stallion  on  account 
of  the  amount  of  flesh  they  carry.  Our 
objection  to  the  Hackney  horse  is  their 
wild  nature;  nearly  all  of  them  have  a  kind 
of  wild  unconquerable  nature,  and  they  im¬ 
part  it  to  a  great  extent  to  their  offspring. 
The  German  Coach  horse  is  a  very  easily 
managed  breed,  and  you  hardly  ever  sec 
one  that  is  wild  and  unruly,  and  it  can 
also  be  said  of  their  colts.  We  have  sold 
quite  a  number  of  them  in  Virginia,  and 
they  seem  to  be  meeting  with  the  best  of 
success ;  our  trade  for  these  horses  from 
that  State  has  grown  each  year. 

Lafayette,  Ind.  j.  crouch  &  son. 

How  small  a  mare  is  it  safe  to  breed  to 
2,000-pound  stallion?  It  depends  more 
upon  the  conformation  and  bone  of  the 
mare  than  it  does  upon  her  exact  size 
and  weight.  I  would  not,  however,  as  a 
general  rule  breed  a  mare  less  than  1,250 
to  1,300  pounds  to  a  Percheron  or  Shire 
stallion  of  2,000  pounds  or  over.  The 
cross  of  heavy  draft  horses  upon  Thor¬ 
oughbred  and  trotting-bred  mares  is  not 
usually  a  success,  as  the  get  is  quite  often 
out  of  proportion,  too  heavy  legs  for  the 
body  or  too  heavy  body  for  the  legs.  The 
cross  of  heavy  drafters  such  as  Percheron, 


Shires  and  Clydes,  on  Hackney,  French 
or  German  Coach  mares,  produces,  as  a 
rule,  very  serviceable  animals  for  all 
work  on  a  farm  or  light  city  draft  work. 
These  mares  generally  weigh  1,250  to 
1,300  pounds.  A  Hackney  stallion  of  15.2 
hands  or  over  would  be  the  ideal  animal 
to  cross  on  mares  of  1,100  pounds  and 
under  to  produce  the  best  results  for  farm 
use.  The  get  will  be  strong,  willing 
horses,  ranging  in  weight  from  1,250  to 
1,400  pounds,  quite  heavy  enough  to  do  all 
required  work  on  a  farm  and  also  being 
cheerful  and  prompt  drivers,  and  always 
marketable,  as  such  in  the  cities.  We 
have  worked  four  half-bred  Hackneys  on 
our  farm  here,  and  found  their  staying 
qualities  unsurpassed.  They  stand  the  hot 
weather  as  well  as  other  horses,  and  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  heavier  drafters;  while  quite 
spirited  their  disposition  is  docile  and 
very  obedient  to  good  handling. 

Lancaster,  Pa.  harry  donnon. 


AILING  COWS. 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  cows?  I  have 
lost  two  and  m.v  third  cow  is  sick  now. 
When  first  taken  their  ears  will  droop,  nose  is 
cold  and  no  sweat  on  it.  the  hone  in  the  end 
of  their  tail  seems  soft  and  they  act  stiff 
and  stagger  as  they  walk.  They  breathe 
short  and  fast,  and  seem  to  be  in  great  pain. 
They  do  not  eat  anything,  but  will  drink  a 
little.  Will  feeding  cornstalks  steadily  cause 
it,  or  dark  stables?  I  have  kept  them  in 
most  of  the  Winter ;  have  just  let  them  out 
long  enough  to  get  a  drink.  Would  it  have 
been  better  to  leave  them  out  for  a  while? 
Does  it  have  any  bad  effect  on  them  to  put 
horse  manure  in  the  drop?  Do  you  think  it 
is  anything  contagious?  What  can  I  do  for 
them?  j.  c.  s. 

Jermyn,  Pa. 

The  questioner  should  have  gone  to  a 
veterinary  at  once  with  his  trouble.  By 
the  time  this  reply  reaches  him,  the  cows 
will  probably  be  better  or  dead.  To  pre¬ 
scribe  for  them,  with  the  data  given, 
would  be  about  like  some  of  those  faith 
curists,  who  can  tell  the  trouble  by  seeing 
a  lock  of  the  patient’s  hair.  All  the 
symptoms  given  would  naturally  show 
from  weakness  and  a  low  condition  of  the 
system,  produced  by  a  dozen  causes.  The 
short  fast  breath  indicates  tuberculosis. 
Dark  stables  are  a  fine  breeding  place  for 
the  germs  of  this  disease.  Cornstalks,  if 
well  grown  and  cured,  are  good  wholesome 
feed,  but  if  fed  without  anything  else, 
are  deficient  in  blood  material.  I  have 
always  been  an  advocate  of  fresh  air  for 
man  or  beast,  not  that  which  comes  in 
through  a  crack,  but  out  in  God’s  sun¬ 
light.  I  believe  it  is  always  a  benefit  on 
a  decent  day  for  cows  to  be  out  for  an 
hour  or  so.  I  have  used  horse  manure 
in  the  drop  for  years,  and  never  saw  any 
but  good  results  from  so  using  it.  Bet¬ 
ter  consult  a  good  sensible  veterinary,  if 
there  is  such  in  the  neighborhood;  if  not, 
import  one  for  the  purpose. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

WOULD  YOU  BUY? 

If  you  knew  for  sure  of  a  calf  food  that  would  per¬ 
fectly  take  the  place  of  milk,  at  far  less  cost  than 
price  of  milk,  would  you  buy  it  ? 

TRIANGLE  CALF  FOOD 

is  that  article.  It  means  big,  strong  calves,  and 
leaves  you  the  whole  milk.  A  specially  prepared 
grain  product;  cost  is  low.  Write  for  details  to 

CHAPIN  &  COMPANY, 
llOO  Morgan  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

TO  CLIP  HORSES. 

At  the  present  time  more  horses  are  being  clippod 
throughout  the  country  than  ever  before.  Farmers 
and  horse-owners  generally  recognize  the  fact  that 
horses  should  be  clipped  before  starting  in  with  the 
heavy  Spring  work.  A  good  horse  clipping  machino 
can  be  bought  for  less  than  $7.00  from  THE 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO.,  143  La 
Salle  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


ENSILAGE 

CUTTER 


BUZZARD 

with  wind  elevator,  either  mounted 
or  unmounted.  Cuts  hay,  straw, 
feed,  etc.  Elevates  to  any  height. 
Strong,  durable,  economical.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Write  for  particulars 
how  to  get  a  machine  on  trial. 


Send  for  new  Illustra¬ 
ted  catalog  FREE. 

Joseph  Pick  Agricultural 
Works,  Box69  Canton,  O. 


How  to.  Make  More 
Money  on 
Milk 


By  cooling  and  aerating  with  the 
Champion  your  milk  will  keep 
from  24  to  48  hours  longer— no 
“returned”  cans.  You  see  the 
cooling  prevents  lactic-acid- 
bacteria  growth  and— 

The  aerating  drives  out  all 
taint  from  strong  food  or  silo, 
also  odors  absorbed  from 
stable  or  yard.  So  your  milk  not  only  keeps 
longer  but  makes  more  and  better  crenm— pro¬ 
duces  more  and  better  fluvored  butter  and  cheese. 

That’s  why  your  milk  is  worth  more,  that’s  why 
you  get  more  for  it.  The  Champion  Cooler- 
Aerator  is  simple,  eusy  to  clean  us  a  pail  and  inex¬ 
pensive.  Sent  on  trial.  Catalogue  free.  Write 
today. 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co.tlth  St  Cortland, N.Y. 


SOME  “DONT’S”  ABOUT 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

We  “don’t”  ask  you  to  buy  a  DE  LAVAL  machine  simply 
because  the  supply  can  is  so  “low  down”  that  the  rest  of  the 
construction  is  entirely  impractical. 

We  “don’t”  ask  you  to  buy  a  DE  LAVAL  machine  simply 
because  it  has  a  new  “ball”  top-bearing  which  as  soon  as  the 
balls  begin  to  wear  a  little  must  prove  a  source  of  endless 
trouble  to  you . 

We  “don’t”  ask  you  to  pay  $34  85  for  a  mere  combination 
of  tin,  cast  iron  and  blue  paint  that  will  waste  butter-fat  every 
time  you  put  milk  through  it  and  the  best  thing  about  which  is 
that  it  can’t  last  very  long,  and  which  will  probably  be  worth 
$1.85  for  “scrap”  when  you  are  done  with  i't. 

DE  LAVAL  machines  are  sold  upon  a  more  serious  and 
substantial  basis.  They  skim  clean;  have  big  capacity;  have  the 
reserve  efficiency  to  meet  hard  conditions  ;  make  the  best  butter  ; 
run  with  least  strain  on  the  operator;  are  simplest  to  handle 
and  clean,  and  last  three  to  ten  times  longer  than  any  other. 

We  made  a  “low  down”  supply  can  twenty  years  ago.  We 
used  and  abandoned  the  “ball”  top-bearing  fifteen  years  ago. 
Our  supply  cans  today  are  at  j  ust  the  right  height  in  proportion  to 
the  proper  construction  of  a  separator,  while  our  “radial  spring” 
top-bearings  are  not  used  in  imitating  machines  simply  because 
they  cost  much  more  than  the  various  poorer  substitutes. 

And  above  all  else  DE  LAVAL  machines  not  only  COST 
LEAST  in  proportion  to  actual  capacity  and  actual  life  but  what 
is  very  much  more  important  they  SAVE  MOST,  while  if  any 
buyer  is  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  cash  discount  he  can 
buy  one  on  such  liberal  terms  that  it  will  actually  pay  for 
itself  out  of  its  own  savings. 

A  DE  LAV AL  catalogue  that  explains  all  of  these  things 
is  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 


9  &  11  Drumm  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

123  N.  Main  St. 

LOS  ANGELES 

1017  Post  Street 

SEATTLEI 


General  Offices : 
74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO 


1213  &  1215  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

109  113  D’Youville  Square 

MONTREAL 

75  &  77  York  Street 

TORONTO 

14  &  16  Princess  Street 

_  WINNIPEG 


DAVIS  Separator 

*  *  M  It  comes  direct  from  the  factory 

Factory  prices.  No  middlemen  s  profits.  Investigate  our  fair  selling  plan. 

It’s  the  low-down  separator  (just  belt  high)  that  has  a  three-piece  bowl  that  can  never 
get  out  of  balance.  In  all  the  separator  world  there  is  nothing  to  equal  the  Davis 
for  convenience,  for  nice,  close  skimming,  for  easy  running  and  easy  cleaning.  Don't 
buy  without  having  our  money-saving  Catalog  No.  140.  It's  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

Davis  Cream  Separator  Co., 5  6  A  "  °ch?c  i n o i s . 


TUBULARS  WRING  GOLB  FROM  MILK 

Tubular  butter  brings  25  to  35  cents.  Cream  is  worth  only  one  cent  for  stock  food.  Yet 
many  farmers  have  no  separator— only  half  skim  their  milk  by  setting— lose  24  cents  on 
cream  fed  to  stock— and  wonder  why  dairying  don't  pay.  Tubulars  »top  tills  loss. 
Tubulars  get  tlie  last  drop  of  cream 
out  of  the  milk— make  big  profits.  Tubu¬ 
lars  are  the  only  modern  separators.  Notice 
the  low  can  and  enclosed  gears.  Write 
for  catalog  S-153 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

TORONTO,  CAN.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


That  Is  the  title  of  our  new  21B  page  book.  It 
tells  everything  anybody  could  possibly  wont  to 
know  about  the  silage  subject.  You  can’t  think 
of  a  question  that  itdoes-not  fully  answer.  How 
to  build,  from  foundation  up,  all  kinds  of  silos. 
All  about  the  crops  and  how  to  cut  and  fill.  How 
to  feed,  with  the  most  complete  feeding  tables 
ever  published.  About  40  illustrations  help  to 
make  things  plain.  Used  as  a  text  book  In 
many  Agricultural  Colleges.  We  have  always  , 
Sbld  the  book  for  10 cents,  but  lor  a  limited 
lime,  to  any  reader  who  will  ask  for  it, 
and  name  this  paper,  we  will  send  a 
copy  free.  Write  at  once. 

SILVER  MFG.  CO., 

Salem,  Ohio. 


The  International 

Is  the  only  Silo  with  an  Automatic.  Self  Adjusting 
Hoop.  Also  has  Continuous,  Open  Front,  Air  Tight, 
and  Easy  Operating  Door,  and  a  Permanent  Ladder, 
always  in  Position.  Made  of  Selected  2-inch  Tank 
Pine.  Matched,  ready  to  set  up.  THK  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Box  91,  Jefferson,  O. 


SI 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

The  BEST  ON  EARTH. 

Has  the  Longest  Test  and  Most  in  Use.  Continuous 
Opening  from  Top  to  Bottom.  The  only  opening 
Roof  made. 

TANKS  AND  TOWERS. 

Ask  for  price  and  catalog. 

E.  F.  SOHLICHTER,  1910 Market  St.,  Phila.,  Penna. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS  and  MORE  MILK! 

Granville,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15, 1906. 

“The  two  14x90  Green  Mountain  Silos  I  purchased  of  your  agent  last  year  are  giving 
entire  satisfaction.  Whatever  I  might  say  could  only  be  in  their  highest  praise.  The 
lumber  and  workmanship  are  first-class.  The  silage  is  O.  K.  This  is  Jan.  15;  / 
am  getting  one-third  more  milk,  my  grain  bill  isGOper  cent  less,  and  cows  in  thejinest 
order.  I  think  winter  dairying  more  profitable  than  summer,  where  Green 
Mountain  Silos  are  used.  I  would  advise  all  parties  thinking  ol  erecting 
silos  to  buy  tlie  Green  Mountain. 

John  D.  Potter,  Prop. ;  Geo.  Gilman,  Mgr. 

Agents  for  Green  Mountain  Silos  wanted  in  uuassigned  territory. 

Write  for  free  Catalog  jj 


STODDARD  MFC.  CO., 


Rutland,  Vt. 
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HUMOROUS 


“Say,  Dick,  what  is  this  new  fad  they 
call  phonetic  spelling?”  “It’s  the  kind, 
Jim,  they  used  to  flog  you  and  me  at 
school  for  using.” — Baltimore  American. 

“You  say  that  Faro  Jim  came  to  his 
end  through  contributory  negligence?” 
“Yes,”  answered  Broncho  Bob.  “He 
showed  down  four  aces  in  a  poker  game, 
an’  two  of  ’em  was  the  ace  of  diamonds.” 
— Washington  Star. 

Piker:  “I  understand  that  you  filled 
your  incubator  full  of  cold-storage  eggs. 
Hatch  anything?”  Pcakcr:  “I  should  say 
so !  All  the  chickens  came  out  with  fur 
instead  of  feathers,  and  wore  ear  muffs.” 
— Chicago  Daily  News. 

Si  Perkins:  “Here’s  an  advertisement 
about  Pitfalls  of  a  Great  City — How  to 
Avoid  Them.”  Rube  Medders:  “Yeh! 
Deacon  Korntop  sent  ’em  25  cents  for  it 
and — Si  Perkins:  “Jiminy  crickets!  It 
must  be  scand’lous  readin’.”  Rube  Med¬ 
ders:  “It  was  so.  It  jest  said:  “Don’t 
leave  the  farm.” — Philadelphia  Press. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWnOLES  AI-E  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
ForHouseR,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  I.ow  price:,  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs,  any 
height  up  to  6  ft.  for 
Parks.  Our  price,  freight 
paid,  will  interest  you. 

Cyclone  Fence  Co. 

Waukegan,  Ill. 

Holly,  Mich.  Cleveland,  O. 


Wire  F ence  90  c 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  “  *  ** 
Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wlrrv 
Catalog  of  fences ,  tools  and  suppl  ies  TREE, 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MASON  FENCE  CO.  Box  67,  Leesburg*  0» 


YES,  WE 

PAY  FREIGHT 

^  nnrt  give  alarKecHRli  discount  on 

25  rods  or  more  of  the  Frost  Fknce. 
Better  still,  we  give  you  a  fence  that 
looks  better  and  wears  longer  than  any 
other  make.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue. 
H.  B.  Deake &  Co..  29  Broadway.  N.  Y 
The  Fhost  wrttE  Fence  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


t — i 


1,-m ;  •  %  afcfc  •  i  f Ail  J 


HEAVIEST  FE^CE  MADEj 

i\lINo.  BlSteel  AVlrc.  Wel'.viEdvanized.  Weighs^ 
M  more  than  most  fences.  16  to  85c  per  rod 
delivered.  We  sell  all  kinds  offence  wire  at 
wholesale  prices.  Write  for  fence  book  show-^J 
ing  110 styles.  The  Brown  Fence  and 
Wire  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio^ 


UP  AND  DOWN  HILL 

It  matters  not  whether  your  Is 
ia  prairie  or  mountainous  farm, 
j Page  Fence  fits  ,.ny  su r f ace.  The 
Icoil  in  the  horizontal  bars  makes 
'it  adaptable  to  the  roughest 
ground.  Every  cross  bar  stands 
perpendicular;  nocutting  or  lapp¬ 
ing  on  the  posts.  Write  us. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box,  714  Adrian,  Mich. 


fJUUUtX 


A  ROOF 

THAT  IS 

•(PROOF 


■*_*.*  .  .  .  . 


jAgainst  lightning, fire, -  . 

•(wind  &  water.  Both  Iron  &  Steel.  Catalogue  A  prices  f 
•(Free.  Nn.ES  Iron  A  Steel.  Hoofing  <Jo_  Niles.  O.  I 


Manufacturers  TUDETQUITDQ 
of  All  Kinds  of  1  nlttjnLnD 


THE  S.  K.  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Central  Bridge,  N.Y. 
BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

Ten  Times  Over. 

Grind  an.v  tool,  knife  to  mowerf 
sickle,  with  the 

Practical 
Grinder. 

3,000  revolutions  of 
alundum  wheel  per  min¬ 
ute.  Greatest  abrasive 
known.  No  pressure 
needed;  does  not  draw 
temper  or  heat  tools. 

Every  home  needs  it. 

Different  sizes.  Write  for 
price  and  circular.  Foot- 
power  attachment.  A 
few  good  agents  wanted . 

Royal  Mf«,  Co.,  220  E.  Walnut  St..  Lancaster,  Pa. 


THE 

GRE 


:  I 


Y  TOOLS  FOR 
THE  FARMER 


very  hay  grower  knows  the 
.  if  eat  *‘DainLine”of  hay  tools— the 
'  n>  ain  Hay  Press:  the  Dain  Side  De-' 
ery  Hay  and  Bean  Rake;  and  the 1 
iin  Hay  Loader.  And  he  knowsthat ' 
tut  name  “Dain”  on  a  hay  tool  means 
that  it’s  built  right— the  best  made  tool  he 
can  get  for  the  work.  This  line  is  best  liked 


as 


where  most  used,  because  every  tool  is  designed 
to  do  the  work  better  than  it  was  ever  done  before.  Quality  and  efficiency  are  the 
watch-words  at  the  Dain  factory— they  use  better  material  and  workmanship  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  which  explains  why  the  expense  for  repairs  and  the  time  saved 
in  the  field  soon  shows  the  superiority  of  these  hay  tool  leaders.  .  That  s  what  makes 
the  “Dain  Line”  so  popular  with  farmers.  If  you  want  satisfaction  in  the  hay  field 
this  is  the  line  of  tools  to  buy.  If  you  want  tq 
make  more  profit  on  your  hay  get  the 
tools  that  will  help  you  do  it.  Send 
to-day  for  circulars  describing  every 
tool  in  the  line,  and  don't  buy  until 
you  have  become  familiar  with 
these  tools— ’twill  be  money  in 
your  purse.  The  “Dain  Line  is 
sold  by  dealers  everywhere— 
write  today  for  circular  of  the  tool 
P  or  tools  you  want,  we’ll  tell  you  all 
vcv  V/JYYii'^wT^fir  t)  about  them,  and  where  to  buy  them. 

Dain  Manufacturing  Go. 

Ottumwa,  Iowa. 


pass 


Success- 

There’s  Hard  Work 
at  this  End 
of  a  Spreader 


Here’s  the  business  end. 

It  shows  where  the  troubles  lie  with  most 
spreaders. 

See  the  solid  steel  brace  from  beater’s  end 
to  the  axle.  That  gives  it  the  most  solidly 
seated  beater  made. 

Then  note  the  drive  chain.  There  could 
not  be  a  more  direct  application  of  power 
from  wheel  to  beater. 

And  that’s  all  important.  We  learned  by 
experience  to  do  away  with  the  gear  drive; 
that  power  must  be  applied  direct;  that  the 
steel  pin  chain  beats  anything  else  for  trans¬ 
mitting  power  from  wheel. 

Harpoon  teeth  (new  feature)  cut  all  straw 
and  keep  beater  ends  clean. 

Adjustable  Pulverizer  Rake  is  an  exclusive 
Success  feature— makes  manure  as  fine  or 
coarse  as  wanted. 

These  are  just  a  few  Success  features— 
things  that  go  to  make  up  the  superiority 
it  enjoys  over  other  spreaders 
l£ 


ing  to  remember.  Larger  than  in  any 
ther  spreader.  Experience  shows  the 
necessity. 

Its  frame  is  second  growth  white  ash. 

Never  a  set  screw  to  hold  parts  to  shafting. 

It  has  a  force  feed  which  is  under  per¬ 
fect  control.  Fast  as  wanted,  slow  as 
wanted,  locked  going  up  hill  or  down,  no 
racing  of  apron. 

These  are  pointers. 

They  are  on  the  Success  spreader  because 
experience  covering  nearly  30  years  has 
demonstrated  that  they  are  essentials. 

Experience  should  count  for  something. 
Don’t  get  the  impression  that  manure 
spreaders  are  all  alike  or  nearly  alike.  Don’t 
be  misled  by  a  startling  advertising  head¬ 
line. 

Do  a  little  investigating  before  you  buy. 

Inquire  of  other  users.  You  will  find  al¬ 
most  as  many  Success  spreaders  in  use  as  all 
other  makes  combined. 

The  Success  Spreader  book  tells  a  truthful 
story  and  tells  it  plainly.  It  will  help  you. 
Let  us  send  you  a  copy. 


The  large  axle  in  the  Success  is  another 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO 

Box  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Save  Time,  Labor  and  ftioney 

Thi8  No.  3  Ponnsjlvania  Thresher  and  Cleaner  and  Roller  Bearing 
Level  Tread  Power  is  the  best  individual  outlit  for  threshing  rye,  barley, 
oats,  flax,  rice,  alfalfa,  millet,  sorghum,  timothy,  etc.  Will  thresh  and  clean  100  to  l£0 
bushels  of  wheat  per  day.  Also  mado  5n  two  and  three  horso  sixes.  Power  can  be  used 
for  cutting  ensilage  and  dry  feed,  shelling  all  kinds  of  grain,  to  tud  the  saw,  green  bone 
cutter,  pump  water,  separate  cream,  churn,  etc.  Also  make  lever  powers,  Feed  and  En¬ 
silage  Cutters, Grinders.Saws, etc.  llcebncr  &  Sons,  22  Broad  St.,  Lansdale,  Pa, 


URES  WHILE  HE  WORKS 


Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure  prevents  laying  aside  a  good  horse  because  he 
is  suffering  from  galled  shoulders  or  back.  You  can  work  your 
horse  and  euro  him  quickly  and  surely  with  the  old  reliable 

BICKMORE’S  GALL  CURE 

Equally  sure  for  all  cases  of  chaps,  bruises,  speed  crack,  wire  cut  I 
or  cracked  cows  teats.  Guaranteed.  Avoid  substitutes;  look  for 
trade  mark.  Every  horse  owner  can  have  our  new  illustrated  Horse 
Book  and  large  sample  box  Gall  Cure  for  10c  to  pay  postage,  write. 
Sold  by  dealers.  Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co.,  Box  912 ,  Old  Town,  Maine. 


A  POWER 

r?  on  Every 
Farm 


There  should 

power  of  some 
on  every  farm. 

It  saves  labor,  time  and 
money,  and  increases  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  farm. 

It  will  work  the  raw  material  of 
the  farm  into  a  finished  product. 

All  up-to-date  farmers  agree  that 
the  modern  gasoline  engine  is  the 
best  farm  power. 

Our  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine  is 
the  best  gasoline  engine. 

It  is  strong,  durable,  long  lived 
and  is  of  full  rated,  actual  (not  esti¬ 
mated)  horse  power. 

It  is  easy  to  operate  and  is  easily 
kept  in  working  order. 

It  developes  the  maximum  of  power 
with  the  minimum  of  fuel. 

Specially  adapted  to  cutting  dry 
fodder  and  ensilage,  husking,  shred¬ 
ding  and  shelling  corn;  threshing 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 


and  grinding  feed;  sawing  wood, 
separating  cream,  pumping  water, etc. 

Indeed  there  is  no  service  required 
of  a  power  that  will  not  be  performed 
most  satisfactorily  by  this  engine. 

I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engines  are  made 
in  the  following  styles  and  sizes: 
Vertical — 2,  3  <0L  5  Horse  Power; 
Horizontal — (Portable  and  Station¬ 
ary),  4,  6,  8,10,12  15  Horse  Power. 

If  you  arenotintendingto  purchase 
an  engine  now,  you  may  want  one  in 
the  future  and  really  ought  to  know 
more  about  them. 

Call  on  our  Local  Agenf.let  him  show  you 
the  engines  and  supply  you  with  catalog,  or 
write  for  further  information.  Do  it  now, 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

(INCORPORATED.) 


JONES  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT 


Will  get  one 
on  trial  from 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON 

Box  385  a  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

BUSH  AND  BOG  PLOW. 

Cuts  a  truck  5  ft.  wide.  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  citt 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps 
land  true,  moves  1800  tons 
of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per 
day. 

CUTAWAY 
CORN  HARROW 

best  work 


DOUBLE-ACTION 

8-F00T 


NO  MORE  USE  FOR  PLOW 

-tlis  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  In.  deep,  11  in. 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard¬ 
back,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistle,  or  any  foul  plant. 
Send  for  circulars  to  the 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  S3. 

BOX  t;  HAVANA,  ILL. 

Saw  Mills 

If  you  need  anything  in  saw  mills  or  wood  working  ma¬ 
chinery,  send  for  our  catalog.  Our  line  is  complete. 
(Joodsnlghest  quality  and  prices  reasonable. 

Amtricin  Saw  Mill  Uch.  Co,,  129 Hopest.,Hackettstown,N.  j 
New  York  Office,  610  Engineering  Building. 


STEEL  STANCHIONS 

Write  for  new  circular  and  prices. 

F.  R.  &  H,  J.  WELCHER, 

BUTLER  ST..  NEWARK,  N.  Y. 


tp  CHAIN-HANGING 

f  CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  KOHERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


CHAIN 

HANGING 


STANCHION 

Iff 


WARRINER’S 

HOLDS  THE 
ANIMALS  AS 
FIRMLY 
AS  RIGID 
STANCHIONS 


W  li.  CRUMB,  73  Main  St.,  Forest  ville, Conn. 


Type  A 


There  is  no  gas  en¬ 
gine  as  simple  as  an 
Olds — compare  it  with 
others  and  this  statement 
is  proved.  The  repairs  cost 
practically  nothing. 

fThe  Most  Economical  Engine^ 

For  pumping,  sawing  wood,  feed  grinding, 
churning,  and  all  farm  work. 

Thereason  why  is  interestingly  told  in  our  cata¬ 
log  mailed  on  request.  Tell  us  your  require¬ 
ments  and  we  will  help  you  figure  out  what  you 
need.  Send  for  our  catalog  showing  Type  A  (2- 
8  h.  p„)  Type  G  ( 8-50  h.  p.,)  Types  K  and  N  ( 12- 
1200  h.  p.,  used  with  our  Gas  Producer,  it  will 
reduce  fuel  cost  75  per  cent.) 

Celebrated  Picture  Free. 

For  4o  in  stamps  to  pay  cost  of  mailing  we 
will  also  send  you  Rosa  Bonheur’s  "Horse 
Fair,”  the  most  celebrated  animal  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  world,  size  16x20  beauti¬ 
fully  colored,  suitable  for  framing. 

Olds  Gas  l’ower  Co. 

Formerly  Olds  Gasoline  Kncjinb  works, 

90s  Chestnut  St.,  I,auslug.  Mieh. 
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ALFALFA  FOR  EASTERN  FARMERS. 

A  CROP  WELL  WORTH  STRIVING  FOR. 

How  To  Work  for  It. 

Part  II. 

SUITABLE  SOIL. — Land  to  grow  Alfalfa  must  be 
well  drained,  both  on  the  surface  and  below  it.  If  it 
is  not,  the  crop  is  certain  to  fail.  When  water  covers 
it  more  than  48  hours  the  plants  usually  die  in  a  short 
time.  For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  on  eastern  farms 
to  have  all  low  spots  and  pockets  on  the  surface  of  the 
field  leveled  off  or  filled  up  or  ditched,  so  that  water 
will  not  stand  in  them  long  enough  to  kill  the  plants. 
Low  spots  where  snow  melts  and  forms  an  ice  sheet 
arc  one  of  the  worst  evils  to  contend  with,  as  a  long 
covering  of  ice  that  partially  melts  warm  days  brings 
death  to  Alfalfa. 

There  are  some 
tracts  of  land 
otherwise  suited 
to  it  on  which 
this  crop  cannot 
be  raised  because 
they  are  subject 
to  overflow  from 
streams,  and 
water  stands  on 
them  three  or 
four  days  each 
season,  killing  the 
plant.  Alfalfa 
will  not  grow 
long  in  wet  soil. 

The  roots  rot  off. 

It  grows  best 
where  water  in 
wells  stands  12  to 
50  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the 
ground.  There 
are  places  where 
Alfalfa  has  yield¬ 
ed  a  good  crop 
for  years  where 
the  waiter  in  the 
wells  comes  as 
close  as  five  feet 
to  the  surface, 
but  in  these  lo¬ 
calities  the  sub¬ 
soil  is  sand  and 
gravel  and  the 
drainage  is  good. 

There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  farms  on 
which  Alfalfa  has 
grown  well  for 
years  where  the 

water  in  wells  is  125  to  200  feet  below  the 
surface  soil.  Land  naturally  wet  but  well  drained 
with  tile  is  yielding  good  crops  of  it  in  Ohio  and  other 
eastern  States.  Any  land  well  drained  on  the  surface 
and  below  ii,  and  not  subject  to  overflow  nor  to  sheet 
ice,  will  grow  good  crops  when  properly  treated,  unless 
rock_  comes  so  close  to  the  surface  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  soil  for  the  roots.  Alfalfa  needs  a  depth  of 
at  least  10  to  12  feet  of  soil  above  a  rock  formation, 
and  can  use  more  to  advantage.  It  is  easiest  to  grow 
Alfalfa  on  a  rich  loam  that  has  a  porous  subsoil.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres  are  giving  good  yields  in  Wisconsin  and 
northern  Illinois  where  black  loam  three  to  five  feet 
is  underlaid  with  gravel.  It  is  hard  to  get  it  started 
on  a  heavy  surface  soil,  especially  where  the  subsoil  is 
a  stiff  clay,  but  once  well  established  on  such  soil  the 
yield  is  larger  and  a  good  stand  is  maintained  longer 
than  on  lighter  soils.  Alfalfa  is  a  “lime  plant,”  and 
piust  be  well  supplied  with  this  material.  The  more 


there  is  in  the  soil  the  greater  vigor  the  plants  show 
each  succeeding  year  after  seeding.  It  is  also  a  rank 
consumer  of  potash,  and  mature  plants  can  extract 
what  they  need  from  a  clay  subsoil  where  they  can 
bore  deep  down  into  it.  This  crop  will  yield  well  on 
a  sandy  soil  for  five  or  six  years  after  a  stand  is  se¬ 
cured,  and  10  to  20  years  or  more  on  a  heavy  soil  after 
becoming  well  started.  It  weakens  after  a  few  years 
of  good  growth  on  sandy  soils  apparently  from  a  lack 
of  available  lime  and  potash  in  the  subsoil,  and  is  in¬ 
jured  on  such  soils  by  drought.  The  writer  traced 
Alfalfa  roots  to  a  depth  of  12  to  15  feet  in  hardpan 
subsoil,  so  hard  that  the  digging  had  to  be  done  with 
a  pick  and  a  sharpened  bar.  A  spade  would  make  no 
impression  on  this  subsoil.  The  Alfalfa  on  this  field 
had  been  yielding  good  crops  for  eight  years.  Alfalfa 
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will  do  well  on  level  land  if  the  drainage  is  all  right, 
but  it  is  better  to  make  the  first  trial  on  rolling  or 
sloping  ground,  as  the  damage  from  standing  surface 
water  can  be  easier  avoided.  It  will  adapt  itself  to 
almost  any  soil  where  the  drainage  is  right. 

THE  SEED. — Before  sowing.  Alfalfa  seed  should 
be  tested,  and  not  used  if  it  shows  less  than  90  per 
cent  germination,  and  95  to  100  per  cent  will  grow  of 
the  best  grades.  Considerable  seed  has  been  put  on 
the  market  the  last  few  years  of  which  from  50  to  75 
per  cent  only  would  germinate.  Such  seed  is  not  safe 
to  use,  as  there  is  not  only  a  loss  from  the  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  dead  seeds,  but  those  that  do  germinate 
have  had  their  vitality  seriously  injured,  and  cannot 
be  expected  to  produce  strong  plants.  The  seed  should 
also  be  examined  to  see  that  it  is  free  from  weeds  and 
other  foreign  seeds.  Where  the  farmer  is  not  well 
enough  acquainted  with  Alfalfa  to  do  this  he  should 
ask  his  experiment  station  to  do  it  for  him.  The  seed 


should  be  procured  from  a  locality  where  the  condi¬ 
tions  arc  as  near  as  possible  like  those  on  the  farm 
where  the  seed  is  to  be  sown,  and  in  every  case  the 
seed  should  be  grown  under  as  severe  conditions  of 
heat  and  cold  as  the  crop  from  it  will  have  to  stand. 
This  is  as  important  as  it  is  with  corn,  and  a  large 
share  of  the  failures  in  growing  Alfalfa  are  caused  by 
sowing  seed  not  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate  in  which 
it  is  to  be  grown.  A  single  instance  will  show  what 
a  difference  the  locality  in  which  the  seed  is  grown 
makes.  In  eastern  Kansas  is  a  section  of  country  with 
probably  as  difficult  a  soil  as  Alfalfa  has  ever  been 
tried  on.  The  surface  soil  is  rich  but  waxy,  and  the 
subsoil  is  tough  clay  and  hardpan.  The  rainfall  is 
nearly  as  heavy  as  it  is  in  the  Eastern  States.  For 
12  or  15  years  the  farmers  in  this  section  tried  to  grow 

Alfalfa  and 
failed.  They  used 
the  p  lumpes  t 
highest  germinat¬ 
ing  seed  on  the 
market.  This 
seed  was  grown 
in  southwestern 
Kansas  on  rich 
sandy  loam  on  the 
Arkansas  River 
bottom,  where 
the  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  are  warm, 
the  land  irrigat¬ 
ed  when  neces¬ 
sary,  and  every 
condition  is  fa¬ 
vorable  for  the 
easiest  growth  of 
the  plant.  This 
seed  was  sown 
year  after  year 
on  the  waxy 
tough  soil  in 
eastern  Kansas, 
and  good  stands 
secured  the  first 
season,  but  the 
plants  died  out 
fast,  and  the 
crops  were  fail¬ 
ures.  It  finally 
became  c  onsid- 
ered  that  Alfalfa 
was  not  adapted 
to  that  locality. 
One  year  a  far¬ 
mer  decided  to 
give  it  another 
trial.  By  mistake 
his  seedsman 

shipped  him  seed  that  had  been  grown  in  a  location 
in  northwestern  Kansas,  where  the  climate  is  more 
severe,  the  land  cannot  be  irrigated  and  the  soil 
is  tough,  conditions  that  have  developed  a  hardy 
strain  of  Alfalfa,  as  such  a  kind  only  can  survive.  This 
seed  was  sown  and  good  yields  secured  for  several 
years,  and  Alfalfa  is  now  a  general  crop  in  that  neigh¬ 
borhood,  hardy  seed  being  used. 

VARIATIONS  IN  STOCK.— Alfalfa  seed  from  Ne¬ 
braska  and  northwestern  Kansas  has  been  generally  suc¬ 
cessful  through  Iowa  and  Illinois,  and  is  probably 
adapted  to  Ohio  and  southern  Pennsylvania.  Utah  seed 
produces  good  crops  when  sown  in  Minnesota,  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  cold  and  heat  in  Utah  having  developed  a 
strain  of  Alfalfa  that  does  well  in  cold  climates.  The 
writer  knows  of  no  tests  that  have  been  made,  but  he 
would  use  Utah-grown  seed  for  New  York,  northern 
New  Jersey  and  northern  Pennsylvania,  and  seed  from 
Wyoming  or  from  Montana  for  New  England,  On  the 
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sandy  land  of  southern  New  Jersey,  in  Delaware  and 
Maryland  the  seed  grown  in  southern  Colorado  and 
southern  Kansas  ought  to  do  well.  For  two  or  three 
years  there  has  not  been  enough  Alfalfa  seed  grown 
in  the  United  States  to  supply  the  demand,  and  eastern 
seedsmen  have  imported  considerable  from  Europe.  One 
year  I  sowed  20  acres  to  Alfalfa — 19  acres  with  Utah- 
grown  seed  and  one  acre  with  imported  seed ;  both  kinds 
showed  a  germination  of  over  98  per  cent,  and  the 
growth  of  the  young  Alfalfa  was  good  from  both  lots 
of  seed  all  through  the  season,  with  no  difference  that 
could  be  detected.  The  next  Spring  there  was  a  good 
stand  all  over  the  19  acres  seeded  with  Utah  seed,  and 
not  a  single  live  plant  on  the  acre  seeded  with  the  import¬ 
ed  seed.  I  have  seen  several  trials  with  imported  Alfalfa 
seed,  and  have  never  yet  seen  a  good  crop  harvested 
from  it.  Uusually  after  passing  through  the  first  Win¬ 
ter  there  is  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  a  stand,  the 
plants  make  a  weak  growth  and  if  allowed  to  remain 
most  of  them  die  out  in  two  or  three  years.  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  puny  growth  in  reports  of  failures  of  this 
crop,  given  by  eastern  growers,  make  one  think  that 
probably  imported  seed  had  been  sown.  No  intelligent 
farmer  would  take  corn  grown  in  the  warm  soil  and 
climate  and  long  season  of  southern  Kansas  and  expect 
to  grow  a  good  crop  in  New  York  on  heavy  soil  with 
short  seasons.  It  is  even  more  difficult  to  succeed  with 
so  great  a  change  in  growing  Alfalfa,  as  it  has  to  with¬ 
stand  the  long  severe  Winter,  as  well  as  the  change  in 
Summer  conditions.  No  one  should  sow  Alfalfa  with¬ 
out  knowing  where  and  under  what  conditions  it  was 
grown. 

THE  SEED  BED.' — Young  Alfalfa  is  the  weakest 
plant  that  is  grown  on  the  farm.  Any  slight  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions  will  check  its  growth.  It  is  a  weak 
feeder,  and  the  soil  must  yield  up  its  food  easily,  or  the 
young  plants  will  starve,  and  it  has  little  strength  to 
fight  against  weeds.  When  a  year  old  Alfalfa  is  as 
strong  and  rugged  as  any  farm  plant,  and  keeps  growing 
stronger  until  at  three  years  of  age  it  reaches  full  vigor. 
For  these  reasons  it  pays  to  make  thorough  prepara¬ 
tions  before  seeding.  If  the  land  is  weedy  it  should  be 
planted  with  some  crop  like  corn  or  potatoes,  and  culti¬ 
vated  to  get  it  clean.  With  land  that  is  very  foul  it 
sometimes  takes  more  than  one  season  to  do  this. 
Alfalfa  seed  is  expensive,  and  it  docs  not  pay  to  waste 
it  fighting  weeds.  The  soil  should  be  brought  up  to  the 
condition  of  fertility  needed  for  a  good  crop  of  corn, 
and  must  not  be  acid.  When  the  subsoil  is  tough  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  grow  clover  for  two  years  before  seeding 
to  Alfalfa.  The  roots  of  clover  are  stronger  than  those 
of  young  Alfalfa,  and  will  bore  much  deeper  into  a  hard 
subsoil.  Where  clover  has  been  raised  before  seeding 
to  Alfalfa  the  young  Alfalfa  roots  have  easy  work  grow¬ 
ing  until  they  reach  the  full  depth  opened  by  the  clover. 
By  this  time  the  Alfalfa  has  become  so  strong  that  its 
roots  can  go  on  down  without  trouble  two  or  three 
times  as  deep  as  clover.  After  the  land  has  been  cleaned 
of  weeds  and  put  in  good  condition  for  growing  Alfalfa, 
and  seeding  time  comes,  make  the  best  possible  seed 
bed.  It  should  be  deep,  mellow,  fine  on  the  surface  as 
for  a  garden  and  firm  and  well  settled  below;  the  kind 
of  a  seed  bed  that  will  produce  the  best  yield  of  wheat. 
When  the  land  has  been  plowed  deep  it  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  fined  and  then  allowed  to  settle.  This  settling 
is  best  accomplished  by  good  rains  and  repeated  work¬ 
ings.  After  the  rains  the  surface  soil  should  be  finely 
pulverized  as  for  a  garden,  and  the  seed  sown. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL. 

VISIT  TO  A  SUCCESSFUL  MILK  DAIRY . 

What  Mr.  Martin  is  Doing. 

I  know  of  one  person,  and  I  think  he  is  only  one  of 
many,  who  would  he  much  interested  in  a  more  extensive 
description  of  Mr.  Martin's  farm  and  methods.  We  would 
like  a  pen  picture  of  the  farm,  the  kind  of  soil  and  the  meth¬ 
ods  which  keep  70  head  of  cattle  on  100  acres  of  land, 
without  evep  a  silo  to  help.  Would  like  the  Summer  man¬ 
agement,  and  whether  it  is  all  dairy  or  is  there  some  money 
crop  in  addition?  w.  e.  m. 

A  DAIRY  DISTRICT. — It  is  quite  evident  from  the 
above,  and  many  other  letters  received,  that  the  public 
is  interested  in  a  man  who  can  turn  out  of  his  barn  a 
whole  row  of  30  cows  that  are  averaging  20  quarts  of 
milk  a  day.  Come  with  me  on  a  fine  April  day  and  we 
will  take  another  look  at  Mr.  Martin’s  dairy.  Turn  to 
Fig.  169  and  you  can  take  a  look  at  Mr.  Martin’s  face 
as  shown  by  a  camera.  Some  sections  of  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  have  as  fine  dairy  farms  as  can  be  seen 
anywhere.  As  we  drive  out  of  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  new  State  road  towards  Goshen,  we  pass  through 
one  of  these  sections.  In  the  old  days  when  Orange 
County  butter  made  the  count}'’  famous,  this  section  was 
called  Dolsontown.  Every  one  of  the  fine  farms  has 
now  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Dolson  family. 
The  fine  farms  now  owned  by  William  P.  Uptegrove, 
John  I.  Bradley,  Henry  S.  Pound,  J.  S.  Dunning  and 
others  are  models  to  stir  the  ambition  of  any  young 
aspirant  after  a  farm  home.  At  the  Dunning  farm  we 
leave  the  State  road,  and  drive  west  about  a  mile,  in  a 
broad  valley  that  is  minus  any  stream  of  considerable 


size,  till  we  reach  the  old  homestead  of  Egbert  Arnott. 
Here  Mr.  Arnott  made  a  notable  success  as  a  farmer 
during  a  long  and  honorable  life,  and  here  George  E. 
Martin  is  starting  in  his  career  as  a  farmer.  The  buik 
of  the  farm  lies  in  this  broad  valley,  a  few  fields 
running  up  the  moderate  hillsides  on  either  hand.  The 
fine  set  of  buildings  are  on  our  right  as  we  drive  to¬ 
ward  the  west,  and  are  well  protected  from  north  and 
west  winds  by  higher  ground  just  back  of  the  buildings. 
About  the  only  stones  in  sight  on  the  farm  are  in  the 
stone  walls  which  divide  it  into  fields  of  10  to  25  acres 
each  for  the  most  part.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  soils, 
but  judge  most  of  this  to  be  what  is  called  a  clay  loam. 
Mr.  Martin  says  it  is  inclined  to  be  wet,  too  wet  to 
drive  upon  with  manure  until  quite  late  in  Spring.  On 
one  field  of  10  acres  sown  to  wheat  last  Fall,  on  the 
hill  back  of  the  house,  the  wheat  is  winter-killed  quite 
badly  in  spots.  The  Timothy  seed  sown  last  Fall,  how¬ 
ever,  looks  promising,  and  the  Timothy  and  clover  seed 
sown  liberally  this  Spring,  together  with  fully  400  loads 
of  stable  manure  applied  during  the  Fall  and  Winter, 
will  doubtless  insure  a  good  sod,  which  is  of  more  ac¬ 
count  in  Mr.  Martin’s  eyes  than  the  wheat.  The  soil 
on  much  of  the  flat  land  in  the  lower  portions  of  the 
farm  is  nearly  black  on  top,  with  clay  very  close  below. 
White  clover  grows  luxuriantly  in  this  soil  where  pas¬ 
tured,  and  on  the  mowing  fields  the  sod  consists  largely 
of  Red-top  and  Timothy.  Frequent  top-dressings  with 
stable  manure  during  Mr.  Arnott’s  lifetime,  and  since, 
have  formed  a  fine  sod,  which  is  sure  to  give  a  good 
yield  of  hay  with  favorable  rains. 

FARMING  THAT  PAYS.— The  high  price  of  the 
farm  ($12,500)  and  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that 
“farming  don't  pay”  did  not  daunt  the  purchaser.  There 
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was  money  enough  to  buy  the  stock  and  make  a  small 
payment  on  the  farm,  leaving  a  big  mortgage.  The 
first  three  years  has  enabled  Mr.  Martin  to  reduce  this 
by  $3,000  from  the  profits  of  the  farm,  and  he  hopes  to 
wipe  out  the  whole  thing  before  gray  hairs  are  much 
in  evidence.  The  mess  of  milk  is  not  quite  as  big  as 
when  we  saw  the  farm  last,  just  three  months  ago,  but 
the  cows  look  even  more  sleek  and  fat.  There  are  55 
now  in  milk,  and  the  product  is  1,600  pounds  a  day,  an 
average  of  29  pounds  per  cow.  The  cows  are  still  con¬ 
fined  to  the  barn,  though  the  weather  is  decidedly 
Spring-like,  while  the  young  stock  was  basking  in  the 
sun  in  the  yard.  The  cow  stable  is  light  and  airy,  with 
an  11-foot  ceiling.  What  Mr.  Martin  is  doing  other 
young  men  can  do.  Right  across  the  fields  in  plain  sight 
lives  another  young  man,  hardly  more  than  a  boy,  T.  J. 
Denton,  who  is  making  17  cans  of  milk  a  day  from  42 
cows.  What  is  the  secret  of  their  success?  I  believe 
that  part  of  it  lies  in  good-sized  farms  and  herds,  and 
an  ability  profitably  to  direct  the  labor  of  other  men. 
Place  the  same  men  with  the  same  kind  of  cows  in 
smaller  herds,  where  only  their  own  labor  is  available, 
and  I  doubt  if  they  could  make  much  headway  against 
a  mortgage.  Part  of  it  also  doubtless  lies  in  liberal 
and  intelligent  feeding.  There  are  certain  possibilities 
within  every  life,  either  of  plant  or  animal.  Given  the 
proper  conditions,  and  that  possibly  will  be  attained. 
Mr.  Clark  feeds  his  grass  plants  liberally  and  intelli¬ 
gently  all  the  time,  and  is  showing  what  the  possibilities 
of  plant  life  are  by  securing  big  crops  year  after  year 
from  the  same  plants. 

FEEDING  FOR  MILK. — Any  healthy  cow  will  give 
a  good  flow  of  milk  for  a  short  time  after  her  calf  is 
born  if  she  has  good  flesh  on  her  body  to  draw  from. 
In  this  she  differs  from  the  hen,  who  will  stop  egg  pro¬ 
duction  on  short  notice  if  the  food  supply  fails,  flesh 
or  no  flesh.  A  cow  whose  food  supply  contains  all  the 
elements  needed  in  digestible  form,  without  clogging 
up  the  system  with  a  lot  of  surplus  nutrients,  will  give 


a  good  flow  of  milk  right  along  until  her  next  calf  be¬ 
gins  to  call  loudly  for  nourishment.  It  is  said  that  a 
good  cow  will  put  her  flesh  into  the  pail.  The  same 
cow  will  do  better  work  if  you  do  not  force  her  to  do 
this,  but  supply  just  what  she  needs  in  the  food.  Mr. 
Martin’s  supply  of  feed  purchased  last  Summer  by  the 
carload  is  just  exhausted,  and  he  is  to  try  a  new  mixture 
of  gluten  feed  and  dry  beet  pulp,  keeping  up,  I  presume, 
the  cotton-seed  meal  as  a  relish.  We  shall  await  the 
result  with  interest.  The  cornstalks  were  fed  whole, 
just  as  they  came  from  the  field,  though  he  thinks  it 
might  pay  to  cut  and  dampen  before  feeding.  The  cows 
are  nearly  all  Winter  milkers,  and  in  Summer  a  few 
of  the  dry  ones  and  some  of  the  young  stock  is  “boarded 
out”  on  a  neighboring  farm  for  a  time.  Forty-two  dol¬ 
lars  w'as  paid  out  last  Summer  for  such  board.  Those 
at  home  are  pastured  day  and  night,  and  the  milkers 
get  some  grain  feed  every  day,  according  to  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  pasture  available. 

COWS  VS.  HENS. — As  we  drive  home  in  the  after¬ 
noon  sunshine,  knowing  that  while  we  have  been  away 
the  liens  have  been  cackling,  and  that  full  nests  await 
me,  I  fall  to  wondering  whether  the  hen  will  ever  rival 
the  cow  as  a  mortgage-lifter.  If  the  key  to  success  and 
failure  with  Winter  eggs  which  I  have  laid  aside  for 
future  use  fails  to  be  the  right  one,  let  us  hope  that 
some  one  will  soon  find  one  that  will  work  every  time. 

o.  w.  MAPES. 


NOTES  ON  MELON  CULTURE. 

Melons  are  grown  under  glass  about  the  same  as  we 
cultivate  cucumbers,  and  I  have  never  thought  it  profit¬ 
able  to  force  cither  of  these  crops  during  the  Winter 
months;  I  therefore  plant  the  seed  about  the  first  of 
March,  either  in  pots  or  on  the  greenhouse  bench ;  the 
best  results  are  usually  obtained  by  planting  them  in 
the  soil  on  the  table,  giving  them  a  more  even  temper¬ 
ature,  for  I  find  the  seed  will  not  germinate  freely  below 
60  degrees,  and  the  young  plants  are  very  sensitive  to 
sudden  changes.  After  the  character  leaves  begin  to 
form  they  should  be  grown  in  a  very  steady  temper¬ 
ature  at  about  55  degrees  night,  with  an  increase  of  20 
degrees  during  the  day.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
a  rapid  change  of  temperature  or  a  long  exposure  to 
sudden  chills  by  draughts  in  ventilating.  I  have  some¬ 
times  found  young  plants,  when  exposed  to  these  sudden 
changes,  to  damp  off  and  be  entirely  worthless  in  24 
hours,  but  when  grown  in  a  moderate  temperature  as 
above  described  they  will  make  strong,  sturdy  plants  in 
six  weeks  from  time  of  planting  the  seed.  They  can 
then  be  transferred  to  the  cold  frame  or  the  greenhouse, 
where  no  artificial  heat  will  be  required.  In  trans¬ 
planting  the  young  plants  it  is  very  important  not  to  set 
them  too  deep  in  the  soil,  for  this  will  have  almost  the 
same  effect  as  when  exposed  to  a  sudden  change  of 
temperature. 

I  am  here  reminded  of  my  first  and  costly  experience 
in  grQwing  cucumbers  under  glass.  The  seeds  were 
planted  in  pots,  and  grown  in  a  very  high  temperature, 
and  in  consequence  the  plants  were  long  and  rather 
soft.  When  we  transferred  them  I  thought  I  would 
like  to  make  a  neat  job  of  the  undertaking,  so  I  set  the 
plants  about  three  inches  deep.  This  gave  them  the 
appearance  of  short,  stocky  plants,  and  they  certainly 
did  look  fine  ’  when  the  work  was  completed.  In  48 
hours,  however,  I  had  cause  to  change  my  opinion. 
Almost  every  plant  had  damped  or  rotted  off  at  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground.  This  was  one  of  those  useful  les¬ 
sons  where  we  can  profit  by  our  mistakes.  If  1  remem¬ 
ber  correctly  this  was  about  20  years  ago.  I  have  grown 
cucumbers  every  year  since,  and  while  I  may  have  made 
many  mistakes,  I  have  successfully  avoided  this  one. 

After  the  plants  are  set  and  well  established  in  their 
permanent  beds  they  will  demand  some  attention.  The 
sun  will  be  moving  north,  and  on  clear  days  it  will  be 
very  w'arm  in  greenhouses.  If  the  house  is  not  prop¬ 
erly  ventilated  and  the  soil  kept  moist  the  grower  may 
experience  some  difficulty.  At  the  beginning  of  a  warm 
day  the  house  should  be  aired  quite  early,  thus  allowing 
a  gentle  air  to  circulate  through  the  vines,  watering  them 
copiously  at  the  same  time.  The  temperature  will  rise 
gradually,  and  the  conditions  will  be  perfectly  natural. 
There  should  be  some  provisions  made  for  training  the 
vines;  a  trellis  of  some  sort  should  be  provided,  but 
this  is  always  arranged  according  to  the  construction 
of  the  house.  It  is  also  quite  important  to  place  a  hive 
of  bees  where  they  can  work  on  the  blossoms  to  good 
advantage.  The  fruit  will  be  more  uniform  in  shape 
and  have  a  finer  finish  than  those  that  are  allowed  to 
mature  without  the  use  of  the  bees  to  pollenize  the 
blossoms.  Where  melons  are  to  be  grown  outside  or 
in  the  open  ground  the  crop  can  be  made  to  come  in 
earlier  by  planting  the  seed  on  pieces  of  inverted  sod 
in  hotbeds  or  the  greenhouse.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
make  the  transfer  from  the  frame  to  the  open  ground  on 
moist  cloudy  days.  The  cultivation  should  be  the  same 
as  when  planted  in  the  open  ground.  Of  late  years, 
however,  we  have  met  a  serious  foe  in  melon  culture 
in  the  open  ground.  Of  all  the  pests  and  insects  that 
invade  the  garden  there  is  none  so  destructive  as  this 
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Melon  blight.  Our  plants  may  come  up  nicely,  and  we 
are  pleased  with  their  apparent  health  and  thrift,  only 
to  find  them  in  a  short  time  beyond  any  chance  of  recov¬ 
ery  by  an  unexpected  attack  of  this  enemy.  It  makes 
its  appearance  about  the  first  of  August,  or  when  the 
vines  begin  to  set  fruit,  and  it  is  then  we  see  the  small 
brown  spots  on  the  leaves,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
admit  our  utter  defeat.  I  have  been  asked  more  ques¬ 
tions  about  this  pest  than  I  am  able  to  answer.  Col¬ 
umns  on  the  subject  have  of  late  been  published  by  the 
agricultural  press,  and  the  problem  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
foe  is  yet  puzzling  the  ingenuity  of  even  the  best  gar¬ 
deners.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  said  that  the  most 
satisfactory  and  only  effectual  measures  are  those  of  a 
preventive  character.  Wherever  circumstances  will 
allow  the  crop  should  be  planted  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  any  place  where  the  same  or  a  similar  one 
was  grown  the  year  before.  As  soon  as  the  plants  show 
indications  of  bloom  we  should  begin  spraying  with  a 
weak  solution  of  Bordeaux  Mixture.  This  should  be 
repeated  once  every  eight  or  10  days  during  the  season, 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  mixture  as  the  season 
advances.  This  appears  to  be  the  only  remedy  or  pre¬ 
ventive  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  it  has  proven 
very  effectual  with  some  of  the  most  successful  melon 
growers  of  Monmouth  County.  t.  m.  white. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


MARKING  AN  ORCHARD  BY  WHEEL  POWER 

The  diagram  below  shows  wheel  for  laying  out  ground 
for  orchard  that  I  have  used  for  some  years.  The 
drawing  shows  for  itself  how  made;  two  boards  10  feet 


long,  1x4,  put  together  as  shown,  with  wheel  at  one  end, 
and  wide  enough  apart  at  the  other  for  a  man  to  stand 
inside  and  draw  it.  An  old  wheelbarrow  wheel  is  what 
I  use.  When  you  have  your  ground,  say  10  acres  more 
or  less,  ready,  establish  base  lines.  Then  draw  this 
wheel  from  one  tree  point  to  one  on  opposite  side  of 
field  back  and  forth,  until  marked  one  way.  Then  mark 
the  field  the  other  way,  and  at  the  point  where  the  wheel 
marks  cross  is  the  place  for  a  tree.  The  hole  is  to  be 
dug  there,  and  the  tree  to  be  set  on  a  line  each  way  with 
the  mark.  Not  a  stake  need  be  set  except  to  go  by  in 
marking.  One  man  can  work  ground  for  1,000  trees  in 
eight  hours,  and  the  trees  will  be  in  perfect  line  each 
way  Any  man  who  can  follow  the  line  of  two  stakes 
can  do  the  marking.  A  variation  of  a  man’s  body  from 
side  to  side  does  not  affect  the  wheel  eight  or  10  feet 
back,  and  the  wheel  mark  is  so  unlike  any  other  mark 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  losing  the  line.  In  setting 
1.400  peach  trees  I  saved  at  least  $!()  by  this  method,  be¬ 
side  having  ever}'  tree  exactly  in  line.  F.  gowdy. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


JAPAN  CLOVER  FOR  ORCHARD  MULCH. 

I  think  I  can  give  the  “Hope  Farm  man”  a  pointer 
of  value  in  regard  to  growing  a  mulch  crop  in  bis  bill- 
side  orchards.  I  have  been  growing  pear  and  apple 
orchards  for  some  time  by  this  method,  and  I  think  I 
have  found  the  ideal  plant  for  the  purpose.  Blue  grass 
grows  readily  on  our  hills  here,  but  has  one  serious 
drawback  as  a  mulch  crop  in  an  orchard.  It  forms  a 
dense  sod,  and  starts  very  early  in  the  Spring,  and  is 
drawing  the  heaviest  on  the  soil  just  at  the  time  the 
trees  should  make  their  best  growth;  other  grasses  and 
clovers  have  the  same  fault.  The  plant  I  refer  to  is  the 
Japan  clover,  a  plant  which  has  become  naturalized  in 
this  part  of  Illinois.  It  is  an  annual  and  rarely  grows 
over  15  inches  high,  on  thin  soil  not  over  eight  or  10, 
and  almost  literally  grows  “as  thick  as  the  hair  on  a 
dog’s  back.”  When  a  plant  has  room  it  spreads  and 
sprawls  over  the  soil,  but  as  it  seeds  abundantly  the 
plants  grow  about  as  close  together  as  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  hair,  and  make  only  a  single  stem.  The  plant 
is  a  self-feeder,  and  needs  only  to  be  sown  once;  it 
grows  on  the  thinnest  of  soils,  absolutely  prevents  wash¬ 
ing  of  the  soil  and  rapidly  increases  the  fertility  of  the 
land. 

As  it  is  an  annual  it  dies  with  the  first  frosts  of 
Autumn;  the  great  coat  of  stems  protects  the  soil  during 
Winter.  By  Spring  the  roots  have  decayed,  or  the 
frosts  have  loosened  them,  and  one  can  lift  the  mass 
of  vines  from  the  ground  like  a  sheared  fleece  of  wool. 
I  have  recently  run  the  hay  rake  over  my  orchards  and 
raked  the  mass  into  windrows,  which  were  then  placed 
about  the  trees.  It  turns  off  an  immense  quantity  of 
mulching,  which  is  the  best  for  the  purpose  of  anything 
I  know ;  also  unexcelled  for  bedding  horses.  I  consider 
one  of  its  greatest  points  of  value  to  be  the  condition  in 
which  the  soil  is  left  around  the  trees  in  the  Spring; 
loose  and  mellow,  with  no  sod  to  interfere  with  the 
growth  of  the  trees.  The  young  clover  plants  come  up 
early  in  April,  but  it  is  the  last  of  June  or  first  of  July 
before  they  have  made  a  sod  of  any  depth.  It  makes 


a  beautiful  even  growth,  and  is  often  used  as  a  lawn 
grass  in  the  South,  but  is  not  very  desirable  for  that 
purpose,  as  it  is  green  only  during  the  growing  season. 
It  makes  a  good  pasture;  my  horses  prefer  it  to  Blue 
grass  or  clover.  I  generally  run  a  mower  over  my 
orchards  about  midsummer  to  cut  the  coarse-growing 
weeds  which  spring  up  among  the  clover ;  all  smaller¬ 
growing  weeds  it  kills  out.  It  is  in  no  manner  a  pest 
and  never  intrudes  on  cultivated  ground. 

Union  Co.,  Ill.  m.  l.  benson. 

THE  CROP  OF  RHUBARB . 

Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey,  has  of  recent  years 
developed  a  new  industry,  particularly  a  Winter  indus- 


A  LOAD  OF1  RHUBARB  FOR  TIIE  CANNERY.  Fig.  170. 


try  with  many  people.  The  raising  of  rhubarb  increases 
each  season.  For  the  Winter  market  the  roots  are 
left  in  the  ground  until  after  they  are  frozen,  and  then 
carted  like  so  many  chunks  of  rock  and  put  in  an  espe¬ 
cially  prepared  house.  A  man  at  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  has 
a  house  37  feet  wide  by  224  feet  long,  where  he  raises 
over  $1,600  worth  of  rhubarb  in  a  Winter.  The  one- 
year-old  roots  do  the  best.  The  building  is  kept  warm 
with  three  heaters,  and  no  light  allowed,  as  the  light 
causes  the  leaves  to  develop,  and  it  is  stalks  that  are 
desired  instead  of  leaves.  A  tin  roof  assures  darkness; 
if  under  glass  one-half  of  the  growth  goes  to  leaves. 
The  frozen  clods  containing  the  roots  are  placed  as 


GROWING  THE  WINTER  CROP.  Fig.  171. 


close  together  as  possible,  then  filled  in  with  dirt.  This 
house  can  be  filled  twice  during  the  Winter.  The  first 
crop  can  be  marketed  for  the  Christmas  trade  and  the 
next  crop  for  the  early  Spring  market.  The  plants  sell 
for  7 /i  cents  per  hill,  or  $200  per  acre. 

For  the  Summer  market,  when  it  is  raised  in  the  open 
field,  the  rhubarb  is  Carted  to  the  factories  by  great 
wagon,  loads,  as  shown  in  Fig.  170.  This  load  contains 
about  two  tons,  and  at  the  factory  it  is  worth  about 
$5  per  ton. 

I  have  an  idea  a  little  might  be  raised  in  our  heater 
cellar.  Let  the  fire  do  double  duty,  heating  the  house 


SCENE  ON  AN  ONION  SET  FARM.  Fig.  172. 


and  raising  a  crop.  Who  is  there  who  is  not  hungry 
for  the  first  green  things  of  Spring?  Unless  one  sets 
a  table  fit  for  a  millionaire’s  pocketbook  all  the  green 
and  early  produce  which  comes  from  the  South  is  not 
obtainable,  and  we  have  to  wait  patiently  with  our  poor 
appetites  until  something  green  can  be  procured  from 
our_own  gardens.  I  never  remember  a  Spring  on  the 
farm  when  T  did  not  long  for  rhubarb  and  asparagus, 
which  were  the  first  greens  the  ground  of  our  section 
produced  for  the  table.  cora  j.  sheppard. 


COLD  STORAGE  FOR  FARM  APPLES . 

Will  some  one  tell  me  how  I  can  best  keep  500  barrels  of 
apples  successfully  in  storage  on  the  farm?  reader. 

Illinois. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  the  successful  storage 
of  apples  except  by  the  direct  expansion  ammonia  pro¬ 
cess  used  in  conjunction  with  a  ventilating  fan.  I  see 
no  reason  why  ice  should  not  be  used  successfully  in 
such  a  house  as  you  mention.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
give  dimensions  of  the  building  further  than  to  say 
that  it  will  require  for  each  barrel  eight  to  10  cubic 
feet,  including  aisle  and  unavoidable  waste  space.  Ice 
bunkers  may  occupy  quite  an  amount  of  space  that 
should  be  allowed  for  in  the  construction  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  These  bunkers  should  be  near  the  top  or  over  the 
space  where  the  fruit  is  stored  to  get  the  best  results. 

I  would  prefer  to  build  the  outside  wall  of  concrete. 
However,  a  frame  building  will  do.  The  foundation 
must  be  good,  and  the  bottom  of  the  floor  far  enough 
from  the  ground  to  allow  good  ventilation  underneath. 
All  dimension  lumber  should  be  well  sprayed  with  a 
very  strong  solution  of  copper  sulphate  and  water  as 
a  preservative  against  fungi  and  vermin.  I  use  this 
copper  sulphate  solution  in  making  the  cheapest  anti 
best  insulating  material  that  I  know  of,  by  saturating 
sawdust  with  the  solution,  then  drying  the  sawdust 
and  filling  the  spaces  between  the  joists  and  studding. 
Sawdust  thus  treated  docs  not  cake  or  settle  in  the 
walls  where  I  have  observed  it,  neither  does  it  decay 
or  change  where  it  has  been  accidentally  moistened, 
nor  is  it  affected  in  any  way  by  heat  or  cold.  The 
great  difficulty  with  it  is  getting  it  dry  after  it  has  been 
wet  with  the  copper  sulphate  solution.  I  spread  it 
out  on  the  floors,  and  every  two  or  three  days  skim  off 
the  top  the  small  amount  that  has  dried.  If  it  could 
be  dried  in  the  sunshine  or  by  artificial  means  it  would 
be  much  quicker  done.  It  took  me  several  months  to 
get  enough  of  this  material  dry  to  fill  my  walls  and 
floors.  It  takes  from  3J4  to  four  ounces  of  copper 
sulphate  to  the  cubic  foot  of  sawdust.  It  must  not  be 
made  too  wet,  as  the  water  running  out  carries  out 
the  copper  sulphate. 

To  insulate  the  floor  I  would  nail  cleats  1  x  iy2  inch 
to  each  side  of  the  lower  edge  of  each  joist,  then  cut 
boards  to  fit  and  lay  in  a  solid  floor  on  the  cleats,  and 
put  two  sheets  of  insulating  paper  on  the  boards;  then 
fill  the  space  to  the  top  edge  of  the  joist  with  the  dry 
sterilized  sawdust  and  put  a  tongued  and  grooved  floor 
on  top  of  the  joists  in  the  usual  way.  I  would  cover 
this  floor  with  two  layers  of  medium  weight  asphalt 
insulating  paper,  or  any  paper  as  nearly  impervious  to 
air  and  water  as  could  be  had,  then  lay  another  tongued 
and  grooved  floor  on  top  of  this.  I  would  make  the 
walls  by  setting  up  12-inch  studding,  putting  two  layers 
of  the  paper  on  the  outside,  covering  this  with  tongued 
and  grooved  flooring,  and  weatherboarding  the  out¬ 
side  in  the  usual  way.  Inside  two  sheets  of  the  paper 
and  ceiled  with  flooring,  filling  all  spaces  between  the 
studding  with  the  sawdust.  The  joists  overhead  would 
be  papered  and  ceiled  as  was  the  inside  of  the  walls, 
with  the  spaces  between  joists  filled  and  enough  more 
if  necessary  to  make  12  or  14  inches  of  the  dry  steri¬ 
lized  sawdust  on  top.  I  would  spray  thoroughly  the 
inside  of  this  storage  room  with  the  copper  sulphate 
solution,  and  when  the  moisture  was  gone  would  put 
on  a  lime  whitewash.  A  good  roof  is  quite  necessary, 
as  moisture  is  an  enemy  of  insulation.  All  condensed 
water,  as  well  as  that  from  the  melting  water,  must 
be  conducted  out  of  the  building,  as  dampness  and 
mold  are  detrimental  to  apples  in  cold  storage.  One 
of  the  things  I  consider  most  necessary  in  any  kind  of 
a  cold  storage  building  is  a  turbine  fan,  put  in  the  wall 
opposite  the  door  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  forc¬ 
ing  the  impure  air  from  the  building,  and  bringing  in 
the  pure  air  from  the  outside.  This  is  quite  necessary 
even  if  the  outside  is  warm.  After  the  Winter  weather 
has  set  in  this  fan,  by  the  process  of  ventilation,  will 
keep  the  fruit  at  a  sufficiently  low  temperature.  I 
consider  a  fan  of  about  34  inches  diameter,  when  run 
at  a  low  rate  of  speed,  say  800  or  900  revolutions  per 
minute,  by  a  five  or  six  horse-power  gasoline  engine, 
to  be  a  very  cheap  and  satisfactory  method  of  refriger¬ 
ation  after  the  outside  temperature  is  sufficiently  cooled. 
We  use  a  fan  of  this  kind.  We  put  a  tub  full  of  water 
in  the  aisle  or  any  vacant  place  on  the  floor  to  use  as  a 
test  of  the  temperature  of  the  apples  in  the  closed 
packages.  No  difference  how  cold  the  weather  is  on 
the  outside,  we  open  the  doors  and  run  the  fan  until 
ice  forms  on  this  tub  of  water.  The  thermometer  that 
hangs  on  the  wall  may  indicate  15  or  20  or  25  degrees, 
but  no  matter;  the  forming  of  the  ice  on  the  water  is 
a  better  indicator  of  the  temperature  of  the  fruit  than 
is  the  thermometer.  If  the  weather  is  very  cold,  we 
fasten  a  canvas  at  the  door  so  as  to  direct  the  current 
of  incoming  air  against  the  ceiling  and  over  the  fruit 
to  the  fan,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  sweep  directly 
through  on  the  floor.  The  apples  must  be  stored  in 
closed  packages  to  prevent  wilting,  and  because  of  this 
give  off  the  heat  slowly.  The  door  into  storage  vault 
and  the  opening  where  the  fan  is  set  in  must  be  closed 
with  tight-fitting  and  well-insulated  doors.  If  possible 
apples  should  be  placed  in  the  cold  room  24  to  48  hours 
before  the  heads  are  put  in  the  barrels,  as  the  rapid 
thorough  cooling  is  very  necessary. 

Missouri.  w.  t.  flournoy. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  <he  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.  1 

THE  SEEDLESS  APPLE  IS  NOT 
“  WORMLESS.” 

Various  claims  have  been  made  for  the 
Seedless  apple.  At  one  time  it  was  also 
called  bloomless  and  coreless  and,  in  con¬ 
versation  at  least,  its  introducers  have 
claimed  that  it  was  “wormless.”  One 
merit  mentioned  for  it  was  the  fact  that 
spraying  would  not  be  necessary,  since 
the  worms  would  not  attack  it.  As  we 
are  analyzing  the  claims  made  for  merit 
of  the  “Seedless”  we  print  the  following, 
written  by  F.  Walden,  horticultural  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Ranch,  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
who  attended  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Ex¬ 
position  : 

“In  the  last  issue  of  The  Ranch  the 
‘seedless,  coreless,  wormless  apple’  re¬ 
ceived  some  attention.  It  does  not  de¬ 
serve  much  consideration.  The  most 
surprising  thing  to  me  about  the  prop¬ 
agators  of  that  apple  is  the  claim  that 
it  will  prove  to  be  wormless.  No  man 
will  put  forth  such  a  claim  unless  he  is 
as  ignorant  as  a  horse  or  is  a  knave. 
Any  man  who  knows  anything  about  the 
work  of  the  Codling  moth  knows  that 
the  claim  that  the  larva:  of  this  moth  live 
exclusively  on  the  seeds  of  apples  is  ab¬ 
solutely  without  foundation.  I  pointed 
out  this  last  Winter.  We  have  one  of 
these  apples  on  exhibition  at  the  Yakima 
County  booth,  and  frequently  we  have 
some  lively  discussions.  A  man  came 
along  one  day  recently  and  put  forth  this 
claim  for  this  poor  little  runt.  He  argued 
that  the  young  larva  would  crawl  in  at 
the  blossom  end  of  the  apple,  and  finding 
no  seeds  there  it  would  depart.  Well, 
for  stupidity,  that  takes  the  cake.  It  was 
a  fortunate  thing  for  this  ignoramus  that 
he  did  not  happen  along  there  a  few  days 
after.  H.  E.  Van  Deman  had  about  a 
dozen  of  these  apples  sent  to  him  in  a 
cigar  box.  He  brought  them  to  our 
booth  and  cut  open  two  of  them.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  men  were  present.  Some  one 
remarked  as  he  cut  open  the  second  one : 
‘Why,  there  is  worm  work  there.’  Sure 
enough,  not  only  was  the  apple  all  bored 
through  with  a  worm,  but  out  came  the 
worm  about  full-grown.  We  viewed  the 
lusty  fellow  not  with  surprise,  but  with 
a  certain  degree  of  amusement  at  the 
expense  of  the  propagators  of  this  apple. 
Any  one  who  claims  that  the  seedless 
apple  is  wormless  is  either  very  ignorant 
or  has  joined  the  Ananiases.” 


Apple  Questions  from  Virginia. 

J.  O.,  Lynchburg,  Va. — What  is  your  opin¬ 
ion  of  setting  Winter  apple  trees  on  mountain 
meadow  or  low  ground  land?  I  have  about 
20  acres  of  this  land,  which  has  deep  soil 
and  will  bring  about  50  or  80  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  acre  with  ordinary  cultivation  and  no 
fertilizer.  There  is  a  rapid-running  creek 
passing  through  this  land  from  end  to  end, 
with  hills  sloping  down  on  both  sides.  The 
creek  is  from  three  to  six  feet  below  the  low¬ 
est  parts  of  the  meadow  and  runs  for  nearly 
half  a  mile  through  this  level  land  and  the 
land  slopes  with  the  creek.  Are  dwarf  Win¬ 
ter  apple  trees  practical  for  commercial  or¬ 
chard,  and  at  a  reasonable  price,  as  I  am 
getting  on  in  years  and  want  some  benefits 
myself? 

Ans. — This  tract  of  laud  is  no  doubt 
well  adapted  to  apple  growing,  or  would 
be  when  well  ditched,  if  it  is  not  now 
naturally  so  well  drained  that  this  is 
unnecessary.  If  corn  will  grow  on  it  now 
that  is  evidence  that  ditching  is  not 
needed.  The  land  on  the  mountains  about 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  is  usually  very  good  for 
Winter  apples  and  I  have  seen  many  fine 


orchards  there.  The  climate  is  also  very 
suitable  to  the  production  of  a  high  type 
of  this  fruit.  Dwarf  apple  trees  may  pay 
very  well,  but  I  have  never  believed  much 
in  them,  except  for  towns  or  where  the 
space  for  trees  was  very  limited.  They 
will  cost  more  than  those  on  ordinary 
stocks  and  not  bear  much  earlier.  1  here 
arc  very  early  bearing  varieties,  such  as 
the  Wagener  and  Wealthy  that  will  pay 
as  fillers  between  such  kinds  as  Newtown 
and  York  Imperial.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


ONE  MAN’S  STRENUOUS  JOB. 

lu  reply  to  N.  F.,  Waterfield,  Mass.,  page 
308,  I  will  give  the  following  as  what  one 
man  can  do;  I  have  followed  this  plan  for 
about  10  years.  I  plant  2%  acres  of  pota¬ 
toes,  seed  whole  and  covered  with  horse  cul¬ 
tivator.  I  plant  two  acres  of  part  sweet 
corn  planted  by  hand,  the  rest  field  corn 
planted  by  machine.  I  set  out  one-quarter 
acre  of  strawberries,  and  pick  one-quarter 
acre  of  a  two-year-old  bed,  making  a  half 
acre  in  all.  I  set  out  from  2,200  to  2,300 
cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants,  from  250  to 
300  tomato  plants,  about  130  hills  of  squash, 
mostly  Hubbard,  100  hills  of  cucumbers,  six 
hills  of  citrons,  25  hills  of  muskmelons.  I 
sow  one-quarter  pound  of  onion  seed,  one- 
quarter  pound  of  carrot,  one-quarter  pound  of 
parsnip,  from  three-quarters  to  one  pound 
of  beet,  and  turnip  seed  enough  for  from  40 
to  50  bushels,  and  I  always  figure  on  3,000 
heads  of  celery  and  enough  lettuce,  spinacji, 
dill  and  other  small  items  for  family  use. 
Figure  up  the  whole,  and  it  will  be  between 
six  and  seven  acres.  Corn  and  potatoes  are 
about  entirely  taken  care  of  with  horse 
power,  unless  the  other  stuff  allows  me  time 
to  do  some  hand  hoeing.  I  have  now  two 
boys,  one  11,  the  other  15,  from  whom  I 
get  a  little  help  when  not  in  school,  but  they 
are  generally  unsatisfactory  in  the  garden. 
I  formerly  used  to  get  some  little  help  from 
my  wife  when  living,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to 
put  in  only  nine  hours  a  day  ;  I  have  put  in 
as  many  as  14  hours  a  day,  especially  till 
the  middle  of  July  and  after.  I  pick  my  own 
berries  with  the  help  of  five  children,  and 
market  them  and  all  other  truck  as  fast  as  fit. 
I  always  do  my  plowing  in  the  Fall,  get  ma¬ 
nure  on  during  Fall  and  Winter,  so  when 
Spring  comes  I  am  prepared  to  tend  to  crops 
only.  Last  year  T  bought  89  one-horse  loads 
of  manure,  cost  from  30  to  40  cents  a  load. 
1  average  nearly  a  ton  to  a  load,  and  haul  it 
from  two  to  three  miles.  I  paid  $4  for  hav¬ 
ing  my  hay  cut  and  $2.50  for  help  in  digging 
potatoes.  I  have  no  milking  to  do.  1  am 
one  of  those  Germans  who  were  sent  up  here 
nearly  22  years  ago  through  a  New  York -em¬ 
ployment  agency.  l.  M. 

Highgate,  Vt. 

For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 

PURE  ll-LB.  MAPLE  SYRUP  &  SUGAR 

FOR  SALE ! 

Syrup  in  6  Gal.  lots  or  over  at  85c.  per  gal.  and  Sugar 
10c.  per  lb.  Terms:  Cash  with  order.  <JAS.  MARVIN 
&  SON,  Andover,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio. 

PARAGRENE 

is  better,  cheaper  and  bulkier  than  PARIS  GREEN, 
“Have  used  Paragrene  for  potato  bugs.  It  was  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory.  L.  H.  BAILEY,  Prof,  of  Horticul¬ 
ture,  Cornell  University.”  Price  1  &  3  lb.  pkgs.  25  cts. 
per  lb.  Write  for  booklet.  Fred  L.  Lavanburg,N.Y. 

.  ^PRIhG  WORK 

t  u/DDK  THF  .  Brings  sore  shoulders  and 
L  unrirc  harness  galls.  Bickmore’s 
JIORoc.  Gall  Cure  will  cure  it  while 
you  work  the  horse. 

BICKMORE’S  GALL  CURE 

,  is  guaranteed  or  money  back  to  I 
cure  all  harness  or  saddle  galls,  ] 
cracks,  cuts  and  bruises.  Look  i 
for  the  trade  mark.  Write  todaj  j 
|  for  our  new  Illustrated  Horse  Book 
and  largo  FREE  sample  box  Gail 
Cure,  for  10c  to  pay  postage  on  both, 

^  ,,  »  —  Sold  by  dealers. 

MW  Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co., 

Box  »12  Old  Town,  Maine 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

BUSH  AND  BOG  PLOW. 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide.  If  t. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps 
land  true,  moves  1800  tons 
of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per 
day. 

CUTAWAY 
CORN  HARROW 

best  work 


-  DOUBLE-ACTION 
W  r  8- FOOT 


NO  MORE  USE  FOR  PLOW 
His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  In. 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard¬ 
back,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistle,  or  any  foul  plant. 
8end  for  circulars  to  the 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higganum,Conn. 


AREF  LILLY  conducted 
experiments,  ranging  over 
many  years,  have  proved  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  liberal  use  of 

is  essential  to  the  pro¬ 
of  big  yields  of  full- 


Potash 

duction 


eared  corn. 

Let  us  send  you  our  practical  books  telling  of  these  and 
many  other  careful  crop-feeding-  tests;  they  are  free  to  farmers 
without  any  cost  or  obligation.  Send  name  and  address. 

Address,  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


BUY  DIRECT  PROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Dealers 
profits  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
‘  .  7S0LL,  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


0.  W.  INGERS 


PAINT  WITHOUT  OIL 

A  remarkable  discovery  that  cuts  down  the  cost  of 
painting  75  percent.  It  is  the  cement  principle  applied 
to  paint,  and  produces  a  fireproof,  weatherproof,  sun¬ 
proof  and  sanitary  paint  which  spreads,  looks  and 
wears  like  oil  paint  and  costs  H  as  much,  Write  to 
A.  L.  RICE,  M’f’r.,  592  North  St.  Atlams, 
N.  Y.  He  will  send  you  free  sample,  color  card 
and  price  delivered.  You  can  save  a  good  many 
dollars.  Write  to-day. 


Save  % 

on  House  Painting  By  Using 

Averill  Paint 

It  lasts  from  six  to  ten  years,  more 
than  twice  as  long1  as  any  other  paint. 
This  means  a  positive  saving  of  50% 
or  more. 

AVERILL  PAINT  has  stood  the 
test  of  40  years  of  extensive  and  suc¬ 
cessful  use  on  houses  small  and  large. 
It  is  ready  for  use,  easily  applied,  and 
dries  with  a  beautiful  lasting  gloss. 
IT  IS  AMPLY  GUARANTEED. 
Write  for  card  of  beautiful  shades  to 

AVERILL  PAINT  CO., 

240  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

ESTABLISHED  1866. 


JONES  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT 


Will  get  one 
on  trial  from 
JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON 

Box  385  a  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  Net  Price  Illustrated  Implement  Cata¬ 
logue.  Robert  O.  Reeves  Co.,  187  Water st.,  N.Y.  City. 


Binder  Twine 


Farmers  wanted  as  agents 

AUGUST  POST, 


Moulton, 


Iowa. 


FERTILIZER  LIME  .MSS 

WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

For  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 
Send  f or  all  m ills  ad  verti sed ,  kee p  t he  best  a nd  retu rn 
all  others.  We  pay  the  freight  and  send  mills  on 
10  days’  free  trial.  39th  Annual  Catalogue  FREE. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ROGERS  TREES  ARE 
DIFFERENT 
FROM  OTHERS. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL 

Dansville.N.  Y. 

APPLE  BREEDERS. 


Cow  Peas. 


WE  ARE  HEAD¬ 
QUARTERS  for  Cow 

Pea  s,  S  o  j  a  and 
Velvet  Beans.  Sor¬ 
ghums,  Millet  Seed 

and  all  Southern  Seeds.  Write  for  prices  and 
“Wood's  Crop  Special”  giving  timely  infor¬ 
mation  about  all  Seasonable  Seeds. 

T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons,  Seedsmen,  Richmond,  Ya. 

OIIJCCT  PHD II  Choice  Stowell’s Evergreen 
Oft  EX  I  bUnn  $1-50  bushel;  also  Pride  of 
the  North  and  Improved  Learning,  $1.00.  American 
grown  Alfalfa,  $111.00:  Timothy,  $1.75. 

O.  W.  CLARK  &  SON,  Seedsmen,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


FOR  SALE— Cow  Peas,  $1.75  Bushel:  Crimson 
Clover  Seed,  $5.50  per  Bushel;  2d  Growth  Seed 
Potatoes,  $3.50  Bag;  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 

Strawberry  Plants  aM0JiVSr 

1000  up.  Send  for  mv  new  catalogue  FREE  to-day. 

DAVID  ROD  WAY,  llartly,  Delaware. 

_  Transplanted  vegetable  plants 
111  AMliA  of  tiie  highest  Quality  at  the 
I  ■  ■  ■■  T  fa  lowest  price.  Huy  from  the 
I  III  largest,  cheapest,  and  most  ro. 

I  U  liable  growers  in  America. 

■  Write  for  catalogue. 

_  THE  J.  E.  HUTTON  CO., 

Conyngham,  Pa.,  formerly  J.  E.  Hutton  &  Son. 


Spring  and  Planting  Time  Will 
Soon  be  Here. 

Have  you  placed  an  order  yet  for  Apple  and  other 
Fruit  Trees?  If  not,  do  not  delay,  Remember, 
in  making  out  your  order  we  have  a  full  supply  of 
Nursery  stock;  none  better.  Catalogue  free.  Send 
for  one.  Address, 

The  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons  Go,,  Inc., 

NEW  CANAAN.  CT. 

KFRUITBOOK 

'shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
.  accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri¬ 
bution  to  planters. — Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

FRUIT  TREES 

that  are  sound,  solid  and  safe  is  what  every  planter 
wants  for  spring  of  1903.  We  offer  you  trees  of  that 
kind ;  selection  perfect.  Heavy  stock  of  Apple,  Peach, 
Plum,  Pear  ana  Cherry,  also  full  line  of  other  fruits. 
Write  us  today  for  our  catalogue  and  price  list,  it  is 
valuable  and  will  tell  you  the  rest.  THE  RIVERSIDE 
NURSERY  CO.,  Confluence,  Somerset  Co.,  Pa. 


•  v  •  gf  • 


PIONEER  GUARANTEED 
NURSERY  STOCK 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


All  stock  guaranteed  disease  free- 
true  to  name — pure  bred  and  heavy 
crop  producers.  Full  value  for  every 
dollar  sent  us,  No  agent’s  commis¬ 
sion.  Write  for  complete  pricelist. 

We  will  save  you  money. 

HART  PIONEER  NURSERIES 
k Established  1865.  Fort  Scott,  Kan 


TREES 


DEB  inn  CnemUT  DAIfT  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Carolina 
I  Lll  lUv^  rnCIUlil  rnlU  Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 
Allkindsof  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Rememberwe  beat  all  other  reliable 
Nurseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


HUBBARD! 


Made  from  Fresh  Animal  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Raw  Bone,  Meat  and  the  best 
grades  of  Agricultural  Chemicals. 
We  absolutely  guarantee  them  to 
contain  no  Acid  Phosphates  in  any 
form — except  in  the  so-called  Phos¬ 
phates. 

Conceded  the  standard  by  every 
fertilizer  manufacturer. 


HUBBARD’S 

FERTILIZERS 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


Send  today  for  free  booklet,  re¬ 
plete  with  information  about  proper 
fertilizer  treatment  for  different 
crops,  and  Guaranteed  Analyses  of 
our  various  fertilizers.  Contains 
also  strong  testimonials  from  many 
continuous  users.  The  progressive 
farmer  will  find  it  of  genuine  value 
and  interest. 


hUBBARDs 


1906. 
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HAY  RACK  LOADER. 

The  cuts  show  a  device  for  lessening  the 
labor  connected  with  hay  loaders,  and  to 
make  unloading  with  hay  fork  conven¬ 
ient.  Clark  Allis,  of  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y., 
first  called  our  attention  to  this  machine, 
which  is  built  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  by  the 
Litchfield  Mfg.  Co.  The  loader  can  be 


put  on  any  flat  top  rack  or  truck  wagon. 
It  is  set  to  the  back  of  the  wagon,  and 
after  one-half  of  the  load  is  loaded  from 
the  hay  loader  it  is  rolled  to  the  front  end 
of  the  rack  by  means  of  windlass  and 
rollers  carried  on  the  rack,  which  support 
the  loader  in  its  position.  The  loader  can 
be  moved  forward  from  the  top  of  the 
load  or  from  the  platform  in  front,  the 
man  riding  forward  with  the  loader  as  he 


operates  it.  The  windlass  attaches  either 
at  the  top  of  the  standard,  where  it  can  be 
operated  from  the  top  of  the  load,  or 
down  on  the  body  of  the  standard,  where 
it  is  operated  from  the  platform.  With 
this  wagon  loader  one  man  can  take  care 
of  the  hay  as  fast  as  any  hay  loader  can 
put  it  on.  A  small  boy  can  operate  the 
wagon  loader,  drawing  it  forward  as  well 
as  a  man.  It  is  held  in  position  by  an 
automatic  lock  so  that  uneven  ground  will 
not  move  it  from  its  place. 


SOUTHERN  VIEWS  OF  CHINESE 
LABOR. 

The  Chinese  as  farm  laborers  are  a  wicked 
delusion  and  a  snare.  How  do  I  know?  Be¬ 
cause  I  have  tried  them  under  various  con¬ 
ditions  on  the  western  coast  in  early  days. 
The  class  (very  small)  represented  by  your 
picture,  figure  135,  page  344,  does  not  work 
on  farms  or  do  any  other  hard  labor.  They 
are  cooks,  chambermaids,  or  keep  a  restau¬ 
rant  or  a  small  store,  gambling  house,  opium 
den  or  something  still  worse.  The  common 
coolie  will  work  in  droves,  but  never  one  or 
two  at  American  farm  work.  Take  the  word 
of  tlie  better  class  of  American  citizens  on 
the  Pacific  coast :  they  do  not  want  any 
more  of  them,  neither  .T.  II.  Hale  nor  our 
own  J.  W.  Stubenrauch  would  or  could  han¬ 
dle  them  to  any  satisfaction,  because  they 
could  only  get  the  very  worst  scum  of  coolie 
labor  for  their  farm  work,  and  as  quickly  as 
these  would  catch  on  to  American  ways,  off 
they  would  be  for  an  easier  job.  A.  I.  Loop 
has  the  right  idea  about  the  Chinese,  and 
about  the  labor  we  have  now  ;  a  little  extra 
pay  will  always  get  what  help  you  need. 
Our  main  labor  here  in  southwest  Texas  are 
Mexicans,  and  they  are  all  right,  if  you 
know  how  to  work  them ;  too  many  people 
(even  here)  expect  to  get  their  work  done 
for  little  or  nothing,  and  right  here  their 
trouble  commences.  Encourage  the  young  im¬ 
migrants  from  Europe  to  settle  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  marry  and  raise  large  families  of 
healthy  children,  pay  them  fair  wages  and 
pay  them  promptly,  and  you  will  soon  have 
all  the  help  you  may  need  the  whole  year 
around,  but  by  all  means  keep  the  yellow 
Asiatic  (Chinese-Japanese)  on  the  other  sidG 
of  the  Pacific.  w.  s. 

Corpus  Christ!,  Texas. 

Assuming  that  the  Chinese,  as  suggested  in 
The  It.  N.-Y.,  page  345,  are  capable  of  be¬ 
coming  good  farm  laborers  on  American 
farms,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
would  feel  the  same  influences  which  draw 
American-born  laborers  away  from  the  farms. 
I  have  worked  and  hoboed  in  several  States, 
and  know  some  of  the  reasons  why  most  la¬ 
borers  prefer  to  stay  away  from  the  farm. 

First  of  all.  wages  are  generally  lower  on 
the  farm  than  in  the  factory.  Next,  regular 
hours  of  work  are  almost  impossible  on  the 
farm.  Third,  payment  is  often  made  at  long 
and  Irregular  intervals.  Fourth,  there  is  less 
prospect  of  an  increase  of  pay  to  follow  an 
increase  in  efficiency  on  a  farm  than  in  a 
factory.  Fifth,  the  farm  hand  must  usually 
board  with  his  employer.  Sixth,  man  is  a 
gregarious  animal,  and  prefers  to  work  in 


gangs.  Seventh,  the  farmer  expects  the  hired 
man  to  do  about  as  much  work  as  his  em¬ 
ployer,  while  a  navvy  is  only  expected  to  keep 
up  with  his  gang.  Of  course  it  is  admitted 
that  most  laborers  are  poor  sticks.  If  they 
were  competent,  industrious  and  economical 
they  would  soon  be  employers.  The  Chinese 
laborer  may  be  more  industrious  and  econ¬ 
omical  than  the  American,  in  which  case  he 
would  soon  be  an  employer,  making  the  situ- 
tion  worse  than  it  is  at  present.  Here  in 
Hade  County,  Florida,  although  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  Chinamen,  they  do  not  work  on  farms. 
Yet  the  labor  problem  is  not  very  serious, 
even  on  the  small  farms.  Here  men  are  paid 
every  week,  and  all  in  money,  boarding  them¬ 
selves.  Ten  hours  make  a  day's  work.  Wages 
are  better  than  in  most  places.  Mamy  of 
the  employers  have  been  laborers,  and  know 
the  mental  habits  of  the  laborer.  Most  men 
are  hired  by  the  day,  and  are  paid  according 
to  what  they  can  do.  or  more  nearly  so  than 
most  other  places,  while  good  roads  and  bi¬ 
cycles  make  it  easy  for  men  to  get  together 
in  the  evening.  Labor  is  a  commodity,  and 
unless  there  is  a  great  surplus  in  the  market, 
there  will  always  be  some  incompetent  buy¬ 
ers  who  are  poorly  supplied.  w.  w.  G.  ’ 

Lemon  City.  Fla. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y'.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


How  to  bale  Hay  to  bring  the  top 
the  market;  how  to  make  the  best  bale 
of  anything  balable,  from  pine  shav¬ 
ings  to  wool;  how  to  select  the  Baling 
Press  best  suited  for  your  particular 
work — is  all  told  in 

Dederick’s  Book 

SENT  FREE 

It  tells  you  things  you  must  know  to 
make  the  greatest  profits.  It  tells  you 
facts  that  may  save  you  money  later 
on.  This  valuable  book  and  Annual 
Report  on  Hay  Crop  sent  f ree  on  request. 
P.  K.  IIEDERICK’S  SONS, 

29  Tivoli  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


r 


Buys  Our  Warranted 

3&H.P. Gasoline  Engine 


[CredTTTs' 

J  GOOd  horse  power  gasoline 
engine  which  we  ship 
everywhere,  (iuaranteed  to  develop 
3^  horse  power  and  to  work  right  in  any  climate.  No 
engine  uses  less  fuel;  better  than  many  engines  costing 
nearly  twice  as  much.  We  sell  on  credit  no  matter  where 
you  live  and  will  make  you  a  special  time  offer.  Write  us 
for  catalogue  and  wo  will  toll  you  how  wo  make  lowest 
price  in  America  on  Engines. 

CALDWELL-HALLOWELL  CO. 

311  THIRD  STREET  WATERLOO.  IOWA 


Write  for  Book 
and  Special 
Offer 


FOR  SALE 

STEEL  FENCING.  10c.  per  rod,  while  it  lasts. 
Rochester  Radiator  Co.,  268  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


twotocls^  Never  Slip  Wire  Stretcher 
with  Jg  and  Staple  Puller  Snd^riv® 

the  staple  without  assistance.  Stretches  every 
kind  of  wire  to  the  LAST  post  in  a  straight  lino  or 
around  haystacks.  No  teeth  to  injure  wire.  Hickory 
handle,  malleable  jaws,  fcwged  steel  staplo  puller. 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is  as  simple  as  a  pair  of 
tongs.  We  will  send  the  Stretcher  and  Puller  to  you  by 
express  carefully  packed  for  $1.00,  P.  O.  or  express  M.  O., 
if  you  will  also  send  us  the  name  of  your  dealer. 

Special.  For  25  cents  we  will  send  propaid  our  new  steel 
staple  puller.  Just  out.  The  handiest  tool  you  ever  owned. 
Never  Slip  Wire  Stretcher  A  NoveltjCo.»West  Farmington, Ohio 


THEY  LASTFOREVER 

Standard  Steel  Posts 

Are  to  be  Driven 

ONE-THIRD  CHEAPER 

THAN  WOOD  POSTS. 

Can  be  used  with  plain,  barb  or 
woven  wire  fenring.  Posts  made 
for  all  requirements;  will  last  for¬ 
ever.  For  grape  Helds  they  have 
no  equal.  Thousands  in  use  and 
thousands  sold  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Write  for  circular,  price 
list  and  reference  to 

J.  H.  DOWNS, 

235  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Factory  near  Pittsburg. 


IRON  AGE 

POTATO  MACHINERY 


Improves  the  quality  and  yield  of  the  crop  and  cuts  the  c 
of  production. 

The  Iron  Age  Four  Row  Sprayer.  No  potato  grower  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.  No  more  losses  from  bugs  or  blight.  Applies 
spray  rapidly,  effectively  and  economically.  Has  orchard  attach¬ 
ment.  Automatic  pump  and  dasher.  Thoroughly  adjustable. 

The  Iron  Age  Potato  Digger  gets  all  the  potatoes 
and  injures  none.  Easily  operated  as  a  low- 
down  digger  by  two  horses.  Elevator  and 
shaker  attachment  for  use  with  weedy  crops. 

Ouv  New  Iron  Ago  Rook  describes  and  illustrates 
our  full  line  of  labor-saving  implements.  Seeders,  Wheel 
Hoes, Cultivators,  Horse  Hoes,  Fertilizer  Distributors,  Potato 
Planters,  Riding  Cultivators,  etc.  Free  on  application. 

BATEMAN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  102  Crenloch,  N.J. 


Poor  Bow  Sprmj.r 


d  When  you  buy 

a  wasjon  why  not 

buy  one  that  can  be 

loaded  or  unloaded  easier 


— carry  bigger  loads  with  less  draft 

on  the  team?  One  that  runs  lightly  over 
soft  soil  and  lasts  longer;  one  that  can  be 
used  for  all  farm  purposes  and  that 
costs  you  only  a  reasbnable  price? 

The  Farmers  Handy  Wagon 

“Made  in  Saginaw”  has  a  record  behind 
it.  It’s  reputation  is  built  on  honest 
material  and  workmanship.  It  stands 
the  strain  of  wear  and  tear  for  years  and 
when  you  buy  one  you  have  the  most 
improved  type  of  farm  wagon  manufact¬ 
ured.  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 
Write  for  free  Catalog. 

Farmers  Handy  Wagon  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Branches.  Kansas  City  and  Des  Moines. 
Makers  of  Handy  All-Steel  Frame  Silos  and 
Handy  Hay  and  Stock  Racks. 


r©'  Let  Us  Send  You 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  work  and  make  you  a  lot  ot  money —the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

- and  the - 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  test,  t  hey  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  Spokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  8ft  ,  Quincy,  Ills, 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METALWHEELCO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA.  ILL. 


Poultry  In,  Stock  Out 

Page  Poultry  Fence  is  so  closely 
woven  that  poultry  can’t  get  out; 
so  strong  and  high  that  heavy 
•tock  can’t  get  in.  Stand*  up 
straight  on  few  posts,  requires 
no  top  rail  or  bottom  board  and 
lasts.  Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

Ten  Times  Over. 

Grind  an.v  tool,  knife  to  mower/ 
sickle,  with  the 

Practical 
Grinder. 

3,000  revolutions  of 
nlundum  wheel  per  min¬ 
ute.  Greatest  abrasive 
known.  No  pressure 
needed;  does  not  draw 
temper  or  heat  tools, 
livery  home  needs  it. 

Different  sizes.  Write  for 
price  and  circular.  Foot- 
power  attachment.  A 
few  good  agents  wanted. 

Royal  Mfg.  Co.,  226  E.  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


For  the  Protection  and 

Adornment  of  Lawns,  Schools,  Parks, 
Cemeteries,  Cemetery  Lots  and  public  and 
private  places  generally,  no  fence  can  com¬ 
pare  with  the  Hartman  Steel  Picket  Fence 


for  beauty  and  durability.  The  first  fence  we 
made  was  put  up  Bixteen  years  ago  and  is  In  as 
good  condition  now  as  the  day  it  was  erected. 
The  Hartman  Fence  protects  and  adorns  a  lawn 
without  concealing  it.  It  can  be  erected  upon  un¬ 
even  as  well  as  level  surfaces— on  stone  walls  or 
wooden  bases  as  well  as  in  the  ground.  No  me¬ 
chanical  skill  is  required  to  erect  it.  All  first- 
class  dealers  handle  the  Hartman  Steel  Picket 
Fence.  It  yours  doesn't,  write  for  Illustrated 
catalogue  and  prices  to 

GLEN  MFG.  CO.,  110  Mill  St.  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 


YES,  WE 


PAY  FREIGHT 

and  give  a  large  cash  discount  on 


and  give  a  large  cash  discount  on 
25  rods  ormore  of  the  Frost  Fknck. 
Better  still,  we  give  you  a  fence  that 
looks  better  and  wears  longer  than  any 
other  make.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue. 

v-  H.  B.  Drake  &  Co.,  29  Broadway,  N.  Y 
The  Frost  Wibe  Fence  Co.,  Cleveland,  o! 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE! 

AllNo.  9  Steel  Wire.  WeLOaivanized.  Weighs  i 
more  than  most  fences.  18  to  85c  per  rod 
delivered.  We  sell  all  kinds  offence  wire  at 
wholesale  prices.  Write  for  fence  book  show¬ 
ing  llOstyles.  The  Brown  Fence  and^ 
Wire  Do.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.. 


CYCLONE  SSTEEL  FENCE 

Made  in  all  heights.  So 
good  that  we  can  and  do 
guarantee  every  rod  of  it. 
Quick  shipments.  Ask 
for  our  catalog  and  prices. 
Both  will  interest  you. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 

Waukegan,  III. 

Holly,  Xieh.  Cleveland,  0* 


I  Want  to  Send  You  FREE 

I — My  Vehicle  and  Harness  Catalogue 


It  tells  all  about  SPLIT  HICKORY 
VEHICLES,  how  they  are  made,  what 
they  are  made  of— how  we  devote  one  large 
building  exclusively  to  making  our  Split 
Hickory  Special  Top  Buggy. 

How.  by  separating  this  buggy  from  our 
general  line,  we  are  able  to  minimize  the 
cost  of  production,  economize  in  handling, 
and  how  you  get  the  benefit  of  this  saving. 

I  want  to  explain  to  you  how  we  carry, 
ready  for  finish,  all  sizes  and  varieties  of 
wheels,  springs,  bodies,  axles,  tops,  in  fact, 
every  part  of  a  vehicle;  so  that  we  can  build 
you,  to  your  order,  any  vehicle  that  you 
want,  just  as  you  want  it  and  ship  it 
promptly. 

I  want  to  explain  our  liberal  Thirty-Day 
FREE  TRIAL  PLAN  —  to  tell  you  of  our 
legal  binding  Two-Year  Guarantee— how  we 
will  ship  you  any  vehicle  that  you  want,  let¬ 
ting  you  carefully  and  thoroughly  examine 
it,  ride  in  it  thirty  days,  give  it  any  test  you 
can,  compare  it  with  goods  that  retail  dealers 
ask  5W  more  for,  and  if  it  is  not,  in  every 


way,  satisfactory,  it  costs  you  nothing. 

I  will  sell  you  a  good  Top  Buggy  for  835.00, 
guaranteed  two  years,  and  ship  anywhere  on 
Thirty  Days’ Absolute  Free  Trial. 

We  make  Top  Buggies  all  the  way  from 
$35.00  up  to  our  famous  $50.00  SPLIT 
HICKORY  SPECIAL— a  better  buggy  than 
you  can  buy  anywhere  at  retail  for  $75.00  and 
more— a  good,  first-class  family  Surrey  for 
$65.00— Runabouts,  Driving  Wagons,  Phae¬ 
tons,  Stanhopes,  Spring  Wagons,  Pony 
Vehicles,  Carts,  and  over  50  different  styles 
of  Harness. 

I  have  thousands  of  pleased  customers  all 
over  the  United  States.  People  who  saved 
money  in  dealing  with  me— some  of  them 
may  be  your  neighbors  or  friends.  Let  me 
send  you  their  names  and  addresses.  You 
ask  them  what  they  think  of  the  Ohio  Car¬ 
riage  Mfg.  Co.,  and  Split  Hickory  Vehicles? 

No  matter  if  you  have  made  up  your  mind, 
just  where  you  are  going  to  buy  your  new 
buggy  or  vehicle  of  any  kind,  let  me  send 
you  my  catalogue  anyway  and  quote  you 


prices— there  will  be  no  harm  done  if  you 
don’t  buy  from  me. 

Let  me  send  you  this  big,  free,  180-page 
Vehicle  and  Harness  Catalogue.  Compare 
my  prices  with  others.  If  I  can’t  save  you 
money,  don’t  buy  from  me.  It  will  cost  you 
but  a  penny  for  a  postal  and  will  save  you 
many  dollars. 


80  Hays’ 

Free 

Trial. 

2  Years’ 
(jiuarun- 
tee. 


I  have  had  years  of  experience  in  building 
vehicles  for  the  consumer.  I  can  help  you 
make  a  satisfactory  selection  if  you  will  tell 
me  just  what  kind  of  vehicle  you  want.  My 
services  and  ex¬ 
perience  are  at 
your  command 
Write  me  now 
—today.  Don’t 
put  it  off. 

The  cata¬ 
logue  will 
come  tq, 
you  by 
return 
mail, 
postage1 
prepaid. 


H.  C.  PHELPS,  President 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO. 

Station  290,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


May  19, 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Patents  for  Plant  Novelties. — The  out  °f  cultivation,  instead  of  the  sterling 


form  and  the  fiery  flush  of  its  maturing 
foliage,  and  sent  seeds  for  trial  to  a  Phil¬ 
adelphia  seedsman,  who,  however,  failed 
to  recognize  its  merits.  Another  enter¬ 
prising  seed  firm  in  the  same  city  later 
took  it  up,  but  while  appreciating  its 
unique  beauty,  did  not  give  it  especial 
prominence,  being  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  simply  a  meritorious  old  plant 


idea  of  protecting  plant  novelties  of  merit  ”<?vc't>r  ^  ^as  since  turned  out  to  be. 
,  n  ,  \  ,  ,  .  .  J  he  use  of  this  beautiful  and  easily 

n  government  patent  01  tiade  maik  in  grown  plant  is  immensely  increasing 

order  to  secure  for  the  originator  or  where  brilliant  and  formal,  even  if  short- 
owner  for  a  reasonable  term  of  years  the  lived,  effects  are  desirable.  We  have  be- 

profits  or  commercial  advantages  arising  (?re.  ^icntioned  the  characteristics  of  this 
,  .  ,  ,  r  ..  .  Koclna,  which  is  now  catalogued  both 

from  pi opagation  and  sale  of  the  increase,  under  the  name  of  K.  scoparia  and  K. 

is  far  from  new.  It  has  been  often  tricophylla.  The  facts  concerning  the 
broached,  and  as  often  dismissed  as  un-  American  origin  of  the  ornamental  form 

practical,  or  undesirable  in  its  probable  ”-ow  offered  were  worked  out  by  the  Na- 
.  .  a  .  ,  .  .  f  .  ,  tional  Department  of  Agriculture.  Ilow 

noad  eflects  on  hoi ticulture,  yet  it  has  came  jn  the  western  Pennsylvania 

recently  taken  practical  form  in  a  bill  woodland,  so  far  from  its  classic  ances- 
introduced  in  the  National  House  of  tral  home,  is,  we  believe,  still  an  un- 
Representatives  to  provide  for  certificates  so^ve(*  mystery. 

of  registration  for  the  discoverer,  origi-  Blossom  1  ime. — The  unusual  wealth 

nator  or  introducer  of  any  new  variety  of  °f  ^^oom  loading  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
,  .  ,  ...  .  ,  .  ,  gives  excellent  promise  for  full  crops.  Up 

plant,  tree,  shrub,  vine  or  other  horticul-  to  the  c]ose  of  the  first  weck  0j-  MaJ 

tural  product,  granting  him  the  exclusive  there  has  been  little  unfavorable  weather 
right  to  propagate  for  sale  in  the  United  f°r  pollination.  A  cold  rain,  followed 
States  and  Territories  for  20  vears  from  by  hjsh  win,ds>  V^ght  the  first  plums  and 

the  date  of  the  certificate,  which  is  to  be  the  set  of  these  particular  “early-bird” 
issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  varieties,  but  since,  the  weather  has  been 
Fruits  or  flowers  from  such  registered  all  that  could  be  wished  for  this  purpose, 
plants  may  be  sold  by  anyone  for  pur-  Apricots  were  certainly  injured  by  the 


poses  other  than  propagation.  The  bill 
was  in  due  course  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Patents  and  has  not  since 
been  heard  from.  Nurserymen  and  prop¬ 
agators  have  been  quite  free  in  condemn- 


storm,  but  they  are  of  little  account, 
scarcely  fruiting  one  year  in  five  in  this 
locality.  Last  season  was  an  especially 
slim  one  for  tree  fruits,  but  excellent  for 
growth  and  the  maturing  of  buds.  With 
fair  conditions  we  may  reasonably  expect 
bountiful  yields.  Local  growers  have 


ing  the  purpose  of  this  proposed  law,  as  sprayed  as  never  before,  and  if  there  is 
opening  the  doors  to  fraud  and  monopoly,  virtue  in  lime-sulphur  and  the  soluble 

Plant-breeders  and  originators  are  more  oiPls  th,ere  should  be  less  general  evidence 
•  ,,  .  .  .  .  .  of  scale  on  tree  fruits  at  gathering  time, 

chary  in  expressing  their  opinion  of  the  than  for  severa]  years.  w.  v.  f. 

bill.  They  all  feel  the  need  of  some  fair  _ 

measure  of  protection,  but  are  inclined  Currant  Notes. — The  Oneida  Community 
+  „  *i,-  •£  „„  i  i  is  an  extensive  raiser  of  currants  for  jellv. 

ti  think  that  the  benefits,  if  any,  would  The  Victoria  is  something  of  a  favorite  kind 

likely  be  garnered  by  the  promoter  and  on  account  of  its  large  bush,  upright  growth, 
..  '  '  .  .  prolific  fruitage,  and  the  mildness  of  its  fruit, 

distributor  rather  than  by  the  originator.  The  berries  are  not  very  large  and  do  not 

"'ay.  The  Fay  is  a  large 
medium  quality,  but  the  ad¬ 
jective  prolific  is  in  a  measure  a  misnomer. 
Many  of  its  branches  are  often  without  fruit. 
It  also  has  a  sprawling  habit  of  growth  that 
is  objectionable.  For  s'oine  years  I  have  tried 
to  get  a  better  currant  and  have  selected 
three  from  many  seedlings  with  berries  as 
large  as  Fay,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  tested.  I  see  on  page  310  a  state¬ 
ment  that  there  in  a  kind  called  Perfection 
which  is  an  improvement  on  Fay. 

Kenwood.  h.  j.  s. 

f  It.  N.-Y. — We  regard  Perfection  as  well 
worth  trying.  It  is  introduced  by  C.  M. 
Hooker  &  Sons,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


The  plain  truth  is  the  rural  public  is  al-  showy  '  berry  'of  '  mei 
ready  so  cursed  by  monopolies  and  mo¬ 
nopolists  that  it  does  not  favorably  re¬ 
gard  further  additions  to  the  number.  Tf 
a  good  plant  is  discovered  or  produced 
there  is  usually  a  way  of  getting  some 
moderate  compensation  before  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  control,  and  a  feeling  of 
mutual  good  will  should  prevent  horti¬ 
culturists  from  considering  the  idea  of 
exploiting  such  advantages  to  the  utmost 
limit. 

Abolish  the  Patent  Office. — The 
plant  patent  or  registration  bill,  in  the 
writer’s  estimation,  is  not  in  the  least 
likely  to  become  a  law.  Far-reaching 
good,  however,  would  come  from  legisla¬ 
tion  abolishing  the  entire  patent  system 
as  one  of  our  present  considerable  strong¬ 
holds  of  monopoly  and  consequent  extor¬ 
tion.  The  actual  inventor,  like  the  plant- 
breeder,  seldom  gets  the  full 'benefit  of 
bis  ingenuity  and  application.  The  ex¬ 
ploiter,  in  the  overwhelming  number  of 
instances,  reaps  the  profits,  and  the  exclu¬ 
sive  privilege  of  a  patent,  copyright  or 
trade  mark  often  enables  the  unscrupu¬ 
lous  holder  to  withhold  from  the  public 
real  improvements  for  long  periods,  so 
that  inferior  articles  may  be  disposed  of 
without  sacrificing  profits. 

Kociiia  Scoparia  Again. — A  Vermont 
inquirer  would  like  to  know  how  to  get 
the  ball  form  in  Kochia  scoparia  plants, 
as  shown  in  most  catalogue  illustrations. 

His  plants  always  grow  in  regular  cone 
shape,  which  is  the  natural  form  for  this 
very  ornamental  annual.  Occasional 
specimens  develop  a  quite  symmetrical 
balloon  outline  if  allowed  plenty  of  space, 
but  most  keep  quite  close  to  the  form  of 
a  blunt,  rounded  cone.  The  seedsmen's 
illustrations  err  in  making  them  too  ball¬ 
like,  but  this  effect  could  doubtless  be 
had  if  desirable,  by  pinching  in  the  lead 
ing  branches  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
growth.  The  natural  form  is  so  pleasing, 
however,  that  it  does  not  seem  worth 
while  to  clip  them  into  more  formal 
shapes. 

Originated  in  Pennsylvania.  —  Al¬ 
though  the  typical  Kochia  scoparia  is  na¬ 
tive  to  Greece,  and  long  known  to  bot¬ 
anists  and  gardeners,  it  has  little  beauty, 
being  rather  weedy  in  growth.  The  par¬ 
ticular  variety  now  meeting  such  favor 
wherever  grown,  according  to  latest  de¬ 
velopments.  was  found  growing  wild  by 
a  farmer  in  Allegheny  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  He  was  attracted  by  its  shapely 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


^  to.  use 


in  construction 


Write  for  Catalogue  66 

IT&rrm^toa  Richardson  Arms  Co:, 

ot&WORCESTER.  mass. 


EXACT  WEIGHT 

STEEL  LEVERS,  DOUBLE  BEAM,  6  TON  14x8 

Wagon  Scales 

$25 


On  trial.  Pay  when  satisfied. 
TRUE  WEIGHT  CO., 

Box  No.  5  BINGHAMTON  N.  Y. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD’S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
St  it  ion*.  I  his  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insectl- 


Horse-Power  Spramotor 


Will  pay  for  itself  the  first  season 
in  removing  wild  mustard  from 
your  fields. 

Automatic  in  action  throughout; 
everything  under  control  of  driver 
without  stopping. 

Machine  automatically  stops  at 
125  lbs.  pressure,  starting  again  at 
100  lbs. 

Tell  us  your  needs.  You  will 
get  expert  advice. 

Our  86-page  Treatise  D  free. 
Agents  wanted. 

SPRAMOTOR  CO., 

BUFFALO,  N.V-  LONDON,  CAN. 


SPRAY  MATERIAL 
BERRY  BASKETS 
AND  CRATES. 

Everything  for  planting, 
growing,  harvesting  and 
marketing  fruit.  Write  us 
to-day  and  let  us  quote  you 
a  special  price  on  what  you 
need.  The  Powerful  Burrel 
Pump  shown  here  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  any  barrel.  Price 
complete,  ready  to  use, 
only  $4. 95.  Send  for  our 
catalogue  of  trees,  plants, 
_  —  vines  and  everything  need¬ 

ed  to  care  for  them.  It  is  free  with  a  copy 
of  Green’s  Big  Fruit  Grower  Magazine. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO., 

105  Wall  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


From  20  to  40  acres  of  potato  vines  dusted  per 
day.  NO  WATER  TO  HAUL.  Means  less  work 
for  man  and  horse.  Use  Paris  Green  or  mix  with 
lime  or  Dry  Bordeaux,  as  desired.  Write  for 
Spray  Calendar  and  Circular. 

For  Sale  by  Dealers  j 

V  Mamif.  by  LK(H»  KTT  St  BROTH  KK,  301  Pkari,  St., N.V.  J 


To  Introduce  our  patented  pumps  In  ev©i, 
county^  wo  will  bend  one  pump 
to  the  first  to  write  accepting  our 
special  Offer.  Write  to-day. 

A  Wooden  Pump  made 

Of  Iron.  Just  remove  fulcrum 
and  handle  to  remove  suck* 
leather.  Stock  made  of  steel,  Lose 
adjustable,  brass  drain  cock  prevents 
freozing.  Guaranteed. 

All  repairs  done  quickly  above  ground. 


“To  FI 


''♦Williams’*  Pump  Co.#  409llarmon  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

CIDE 

Best  and  cheapest. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  Went  Water  St., 

SYIUCUSK,  Ji.  Y. 


MACHINERY 


SPRAY,  SPRAY, 
SPRAY 

your  trees  for  the 

Codling  Moth  and  All  Leaf 
Eating  Insects  with  the 
Best  and  Safest  Poison 
which  is 

Swift’s 

Arsenate  of  Lead 

IT  WILL  NOT  BURN  AND 
IT  STICKS 

MADE  ONLY  BY  THE 

Merrimac  Chemical  Co., 

33  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Write  for  tree  booklet. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

W.  S.  Stevens,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Renton,  Hall  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Williamson  Produce  Co. .Quincy.  Ill. 

Me  Pike  Drug  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

C.  S.  Martin  &  Co.,  Halt  Lake.  Utuh. 
Woodwurd,  Clark  &  Co.,  Portland.  Ore. 
Langley,  Michaels  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ran.  Monte  Fruit  Co. ,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

INSIST  ON  HAVING  SWIFT'S. 


The  Deyo  Air-Cooled 

MOUNTED  SPRAYING  OUTFIT, 

1  ’a  and  2’e  II .  P.,  light  in  weight,  no  water  required  to 
cool  our  Engines,  used  by  the  largest  fruit  growers. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  5. 

It.  II.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 


AUTO-POP, 

AUTO-SPRAY. 

Great  cleaning  attachment  on  per¬ 
fect  compressed  air  sprayer.  Note 
how  easy— cleans  nozzle  every  time 
used,  saves  half  the  mixture.  Brass 
pump,  4  gal.  tank,  lb  plunger  strokes 
coropr.Mea  air  to  Bpr.y  U  arr«.  We  manu¬ 
facture  the  largest  line  in  America  of  high 
graile  hanil  and  pever, prayer,.  Catalog  free. 
Writ©  US  if  you  want  agency, 

Z.  C.  BROWN  CO., 

28  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 


■P! 


\ 

i 


FARMERS— SAVE  25<£?. 


Get  a  Perfection  Sprayer.  Spray  your 
trees,  potatoes,  vines — everything.  Will  pay 
for  ltsel  flirst  season.  Hand  ami  horsepower 
combined.  Bend  for  our  new  catalogue — free. 

Thomas  Peppier,  Bax  45,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


SPRIT 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs,  any 
height  up  to  6  ft.  for 
Parks.  Our  price,  freight 
paid,  will  interest  you. 

Cyclone  Fence  Co. 

Waukegan,  Hi. 

Holly.  Mich.  Cleveland,  O. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof 

Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samplos,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 


MORE  GOOD  CIDER 

can  he  made  from  a  given  amount 
of  apples  with  one  of  our  presses 
than  with  any  other.  The 
juice  will  bo  purer  and  bring 
higher  prices;  the  extra 
yield  soon  pays  for  the 
press.  We  make 

hydraulic 

In  all  nire*  hand  or  power.  I 
25  to  300  barrels  per  day 
AJ>o  Hollers,  Saw-Mills. 

Steam- Evaporators,  Apple-  —  - 
butter  Cookers,  etc.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE.  — 

The  hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co.  — 

|2  Main  St„  Ml.  Gilead,  Ohio 

or  Room  124  p  39  Cortland  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

No  More  Hand  Pumping 

No  coal.  No  steam.  No  oil.  No  packingor  lahois 

No  Cost  for  Motive  Power 

NIAGARA  AUTOMATIC  TUMI’ 

(Hydraulic  Ram) 

works  night  and  day  on  any  brook, 
crook,  riveror  running  water. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Gov¬ 
ernments,  railroads  and 
public  Institutions  farmers, 
owners  of  factories,  country 
homes  and  mines.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  free  booklet. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co. 

140  NASSAU  STIIKKKT,  NSW  YORK  FaOTOBY,  Chester,  P«. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

The  Farm.' — Every  now  and  then  it 
seems  necessary  to  make  some  sort  of  ex¬ 
planation.  Not  long  ago  a  man  said  I 
must  be  a  fraud.  He  was  willing  to  bet 
that  there  is  no  such  place  as  Hope  Farm. 
When  I  convinced  him  that  my  farm  is 
real  rock  and  soil  he  went  out  and  got 
several  new  subscribers  for  The  R.  N.-Y. 
That’s  a  good  way  to  pay  a  bet.  I  will 
say  for  the  benefit  of  new  friends  that 
Hope  Farm  is  located  in  northern  New 
Jersey,  some  four  miles  south  of  the  New 
York  line.  We  have  about  90  acres — 
some  30  of  it  in  chestnut  timber.  In 
our  section  the  farms  are  long  and  narrow 
— ours  is  two  fields  wide  and  nearly 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  long.  There  are 
less  than  10  acres  of  low  level  land  near 
the  road — the  rest  consists  chiefly  of  the 
east  and  west  sides  of  a  steep  hill  or 
ridge.  This  hill  is  very  stony,  and  in 
many  places  the  solid  ledge  of  rock  comes 
very  close  to  the  surface.  I  speak  of  this 
because  some  90-acre  farmers  who  have 
strong,  level  farms  all  under  cultivation 
cannot  understand  why  we  do  not  follow 
a  definite  rotation  as  they  do.  We  have 
tried  it,  but  on  our  rough  hills  we  find  it 
impossible.  One  year  we  raised  nearly 
1,500  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  a  large  corn 
crop  on  our  steep  hillsides,  but  a  fair 
computation  of  labor  and  cost  convinced 
me  that  it  is  better  for  us  to  leave  most 
of  these  crops  to  the  level  land  farmers. 

1  therefore  figured  out  the  scheme  of 
planting  orchards  of  apple  and  peach,  with 
some  pear,  all  over  the  hills,  and  crowding 
most  of  our  cropping  upon  the  lower 
fields.  In  planting  these  orchards  we  tried 
to  combine  two  experiments.  I  wished 
to  demonstrate,  if  I  could,  either  the  value 
or  the  folly  of  a  modification  of  H.  M. 
Stringfellow’s  plan  of  fruit  culture.  This 
means  severe  pruning  of  both  root  and 
top,  and  planting  in  small  holes.  Mr. 
Stringfcllow  wanted  me  to  plow  and  cul¬ 
tivate  for  a  few  years  until  the  trees  came 
in  bearing,  and  then  to  leave  the  orchards 
in  sod.  He  did  not  quite  understand  the 
nature  of  the  soil  where  we  planted  the 
trees,  or  the  experiment  I  had  in  mind. 

I  wanted  to  see  if  it  is  possible  to  de¬ 
velop  an  orchard  large  enough  to  support 
a  family  on  a  worn-out  farm  with  such 
labor  and  capital  as  the  average  family 
can  furnish.  Thus  we  planted  the  trees 
right  in  the  old  sod  or  among  the  brush 
without  plowing  or  cultivation.  They 
have  had  but  little  cultivation  except  what 
was  given  with  a  hoe  and  a  brush  scythe. 
We  have  used  some  fertilizer,  but  mainly 
depend  on  our  lighter  manure  and  potash. 
Under  this  system  our  3,000  trees  run 
all  the  way  from  close  to  a  failure  to 
above  the  average  in  growth  and  thrift. 
We  do  not  expect  any  more  failures,  since 
we  think  we  know  now  how  to  do  it.  On 
the  lower  ground  we  have  planted  about 
five  barrels  of  potatoes,  three  to  four  acres 
of  corn,  some  2,000  pepper  plants,  a  patch 
of  transplanted  onions,  a  full  supply  of 
garden  truck  to  sell  to  peddlers,  about  an 
acre  of  strawberries  and  considerable  cab¬ 
bage.  We  keep  about  a  dozen  hogs,  over 
200  hens  and  a  small  flock  of  turkeys.  The 
prospects  are  good  this  year  for  a  fair 
crop  of  apples  and  quite  an  outfit  of 
peaches.  We  hope  to  break  up  a  three- 
acre  apple  orchard  and  sow  to  cow  peas, 
to  be  followed  by  Alfalfa,  and  we  shall 
also  try  to  tear  up  the  soil  in  some  of  our 
young  peach  orchards  and  start  some  crop 
for  mulching  the  trees.  This  may  seem 
like  small  farming  to  some  of  our  readers, 
but  it  seems  to  suit  our  farm  and  labor, 
and  is  part  of  a  definite  experiment  to 
see  what  an  unskilled  family  can  do.  Our 
fields  of  cultivated  crops  are  small,  but  we 
crowd  the  manure  on  them  and  try  to  give 
good  culture. 

All  Sorts. — The  Alfalfa  stood  nearly 
15  inches  high  by  May  1.  I  never  saw 
anything  grow  as  it  did  in  the  last  two 
weeks  of  April.  Its  growth  has  encour¬ 
aged  me  to  tackle  a  tough  and  stony  or¬ 
chard  just  over  the  wall  from  this  field. 
Our  horses  are  all  light,  and  the  right-lap 
Cutaway  is  too  much  for  a  pair  of  them 
when  it  is  put  down  into  the  soil  as  it 
should  be.  I  shall  try  putting  Bob  and 
Jerry  on  the  tongue  with  Nellie  and  Madge 
wearing  the  Sherwood  harness  ahead, 
with  the  chain  fast  to  the  end  of  the 
tongue.  Then  I  think  we  can  weight  the 
Cutaway  down  and  tear  the  sods  both 
ways,  so  that  after  fitting  with  the  Acme 
we  can  sow  Black-eye  cow  peas  with  a 
little  sorghum  mixed  in.  I  would  sow 
Wonderful  or  Whippoorwill  peas  if  I 
wanted  them  for  green  manure,  but  this 
field  is  for  hay,  and  that  means  an  earlier 
and  more  upright  kind.  I  expect  to  cut 
these  peas  early  in  August,  and  cure  for 
hay  if  possible.  If  the  weather  is  against 
this  I  will  turn  the  hogs  in  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  and  let  them  attend  to  the  peas. 
Then  I  want  to  cutaway  that  field  all  over 
again,  fit  it  as  well  as  I  know  how,  use  a 
lot  of  lime  and  sow  Alfalfa  by  August  20 
if  possible  I  shall  dig  soil  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  field  and  scatter  it  over  the  orchard  at 
the  time  of  seeding.  I  would  not  think 
of  sowing  Alfalfa  in  a  young  orchard,  but 


this  one  is  at  least  20  years  old  and  headed 
high.  Properly  handled  the  Alfalfa  will 
not  hurt  these  old  trees,  but  will  add  30 
per  cent  to  the  income  from  the  orchard. 

.  .  .  On  April  9  we  planted  30  pieces  of 
Uncle  Gideon’s  Quick  Lunch  potato  in  a 
large  box  containing  about  three  inches 
of  good  soil.  They  sprouted  promptly, 
and  on  May  2  some  of  the  plants  were  a 
foot  above  the  soil.  They  were  then 
transplanted  outside.  We  made  a  furrow, 
took  up  the  potato  plants  with  as  much 
soil  as  possible,  and  set  them  about  two 
inches  deeper  than  they  stood  in  the  box. 
We  have  about  400  plants  handled  in  this 
way,  and  since  being  transplanted  they 
have  colored  a  dark  green  and  started 
growing.  This  is  a  new  variety  to  me, 
but  it  certainly  made  a  quick  lunch  on 
plant  food.  This  plan  will  not  pay  on  our 
cold  soil,  though  it  does  in  some  places 
where  the  soil  is  warm,,  and  where  a  very 
early  potato  brings- a  high  price.  I  made 
my  boxes  too  large — they  are  too  heavy 
to  handle  easily.  Our  first  melons  were 
planted  May  4.  The  variety  is  a  new  one, 
said  to  be  both  blight  and  frost-proof. 
The  middle  of  May  is  plenty  early  for 
melons  in  our  country.  We  are  putting 
our  main  crop  of  melons  and  squash  this 
year  between  the  rows  of  currants.  We 
have  strawberries  kept  in  hills  between  the 
currant  bushes,  while  in  between  the  rows 
are  melons  six  feet  and  Hubbard  squash 
eight  feet  apart,  with  two  hills  of  corn  be¬ 
tween  each  two  hills  of  vines.  In  late 
July  Crimson  clover  and  turnip  seed  will 
be  broadcast  among  the  vines..  In  order 
to  do  this  kind  of  gardening  .it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  soil  in  good  cultivation  and  to 
feed  it  heavily.  We  covered  the  ground 
thick  with  well-rotted  manure,  plowed  it 
under  with  one  horse  and  harrowed  about 
10  times  until  the  lumps  were  smashed. 
We  shall  use  fertilizer  in  addition  from 
time  to  time.  No  use  trying  to  grow 
three  crops  with  less  manure  than  one 
crop  needs !  .  .  .  The  strawberry 

plants  that  were  set  out  up  to  the  middle 
of  October  last  year  have  done  well.  The 
loss  is  very  small  and  the  plants  look  well. 
Those  planted  after  that  date  cannot  be 
called  promising.  Many  died  and  those 
that  lived  are  spindling.  I  can  save  most 
of  them  by  giving  good  culture,  but  they 
are  not  a  credit  to  us.  I  shall  fill  in  the 
missing  places  with  early  cabbage,  and  use 
strong  runner  plants  to  complete  the  bed. 
Some  of  our  Marshall  plants  set  out  in 
late  August  are  very  fine,  and  promise  to 
give  a  fair  crop  this  year.  Our  entire 
area  in  strawberries  seems  to  show  that 
we  know  more  about  handling  the  crop 
and  have  lived  up  to  our  privilege  closer 
than  ever  before !  .  .  .  The  disease 

seems  to  have  played  itself  out.  The 
quarantine  has  been  raised,  and  we  are 
fumigating  the  house.  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  get  the  Hope  Farm  family  together 
once  more.  What  with  rhubarb  ready, 
radishes  on  deck,  eggs  until  you  feel  like 
bursting  your  shell,  a  good  bloom  on  the 
peach  trees,  the  chicks  doing  well,  oats  up 
and  other  blessings  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion,  we  are  ready  to  forget  a  number  of 
tilings  which  it  does  us  no  good  to  re¬ 
member.  Let  us  find  a  customer  for 
Beauty  and  a  good  stout  man  and  wife  to 
help  with  the  work  and  Hope  Farm  would 
surely  be  in  bloom.  H.  w.  c. 


No.  629'4.  Combination  Top  Buf?(?y  with  Bike 

Gear.  X-’rlce  complete  with  extra  stick  seat,  (58.50. 

As  good  as  sells  for  *25.  more. 

33  Years  Selling  Direct 

Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been  sold 
direct  from  our  factory  to  user  for  a  third  of 
a  century.  Wo  ship  for  examination  and  ap¬ 
proval  and  guarantee  sufo  delivery.  You 
are  out  nothing  if  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price.  We  are  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  In  tho  world  selling  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  exclusively.  We  make  200  styles  of 
Vehicles,  65  styles  of  Harness.  Send  for 
largo  free  catalog. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.. 
Elkhart,  Indiana. 


No.  689.  Banner  Spring  Concord  Style  Wagon. 
Price  complete,  HO.  As  good  os  sells  for  (25.  more. 


SAVE  $10  TO  $20 

In  Buying  from  us  at 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 


JVo.  221  K. 


SPINDLE  SEAT  RUN-  64C  Eft 
ABOUT,  with  Shafts  QOO-wU 

Our  Carriages  are  strictly  high  grade  and  fully 
guaranteed.  Prices  are  the  lowest  ever  quoted 
on  first-class  work.  If  you  want  a  Carriage  that 
is  better  than  tho  average  and  if  you  want  to  buy 
it  at  wholesale  price  write  to  us.  We  will  semi 
'on  our  complete  Carriage  Catalogue  for  1900  and 
Price  List.  We  will 


you 

Win 


lolesalo  Price  List.  We  will  show  you  70 
different  styles.  Catalogue  is  absolutely  PREE. 
Writo  at  once  to  ROCHESTER  VEHICLE 
CO.,  P.  O.  Drawer  1003,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  Buggy  Bargain 


200 
STYLES 

S 


CARRIAGES 

BUGGIES  and  HARNESS 

Direct  to  user  is  our  way.  No 
middlemen  between  you 
and  us.  You  save  %.  Our 
vehicles  are  sold  ou  30 
DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 
Guaranteed  2  years.  Get 
our  offers  before  you  buy. 
_  _  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

U.  S.  BWCCY  Sc  CART  CO.( 

Sta,  27,  Cincinnati.  O. 


TELEPHONE 

Facts  for  Farmers 

Send  for  free  book  102-A.  It  contains 
telephone  facts  that  are  money-savers 
Stromberg  -  Carlson  Tel,  Mfg, 
Co.,  Kochestor,  N.Y.,  Chicago. Ill 


Buy  it  on  a  Plan  so  You 
Know  You  Have  a  Bargain 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

You  deal  with  the  factory.  30  Days  Trial. 
You  can  test  its  quality  for  yourself  and  see  that 
its  price  is  about  half  the  local  dealers’  price. 

GUARANTEED  TWO  YEARS 

We  insure  you  against  any  loss  if  a  flaw  de¬ 
velops  in  either  workmanship  or  material  with¬ 
in  that  time.  Do  you  want  a  vehicle  of  that 
kind  sold  that  way?  Anything  you  need  in  ve¬ 
hicle  line  on  just  that  plan.  Send  today  for 
manufacturers’  catalog.  Address  Dept.  N 

The  Apex  Mfg.  Co.,  Bloomington,  III. 


ONLY 


Columbia 
King 


WONDERFUL  BARGAINS  IN 

COLUMBIA  BUGGIES 

Don’t  buy  anywhere  till  you  soe  our  catalog.  We  offer  you 
our  tine  line  of  Columbia  Vehicles  and  Harness,  250styles,  direct 
from  factory,  at  wholesale  prices— allow  you  30  days’  free  trial. 
Guaranteed  two  years.  Write  for  our  FREE  catalog.  It  will 
save  you  money. 

COLUMBIA  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  808  Vandalia  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  Saves  labor,  annoy 
ance  and_expon.se  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS  WA^GO^fs! 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


A  RAPID  PRESS 


Spencer’s 

Hercules 


SPENCER’S  HERCULES  {£»•  '“jfijgf 

teed  capacity  4  tons  an  hour,  or  no  sale. 
Very  strong.  No  jumpers  required.  Send 
for  catalogue.  In  writing  mention  this  paper. 

d.  A.  SPENCER,  DWIGHT,  ILL. 


I N  HAY  LOADER. 


Tho  Dain  Hay  Yonder  is  without  a  doubt  the  lightest  draft  loader  on  the  market, 
because  its  principal  working  parts  are  hammock  mounted  and  slow-driven.  It 
rakes  its  full  width  from  the  swath  without  regard  to  the  width  of  mower  used, 
dividing  the  swath  when  necessary.  The  ground  rakes  are  given  an  oblong 
Stroke  over  the  ground,  can  be  set  at  any  height  desired  so  that  it  will  not  gather 
any  bottom  trash.  Rakes  are  malleable  and  have  a  spring  trip— when  they 
strike  an  obstruction  or  an  elevation  in  the  ground  will  pass  over  it  and  spring 
back  into  place  without  damage.  The  Dain  Loader  is  provided  with  an  auto¬ 
matic  coupling  pole  which  is  light  in  weight,  can  be  coupled  onto  any  height 
wagon  without  adjustment  and  is  easily  uncoupled  by  means  of  a  rope  extending 
to  top  of  the  loader  within  easy  reach  of  the  operator  on  the  load.  This  loader  is 
built  on  a  force  feed  principle  and  pushes  the  hay  forward  on  the  load— it  isn’t 
necessary  to  keep  hay  cleared  away  from  top  of  machine  as  in  other  loaders 
that’s  why  the  Dnln  Loader  is  the  easiest  to  load  from.  It  is  the  only  loader  on 
the  market  that  is  entirely  free  from  twisted  chains,  cog-gears,  drums,  cylinders. 
return  carriers,  long  crooked  crank  shaft  and  all  the  other  flub  dubs  others  have. 

There  are  fewer  parts  and  they  are  so  well  adjusted  and  so  well  made  that  they  seldom  get  out  of  order 
that’s  why  this  loader  gives  so  much  better  satisfaction  than  any  other  loader  you  ever  saw.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  describing  every  part  of  the  Dain  Hay  Loader  in  full.  Don’t  buy  until  you  have  read  it. 


Lightest 
Draft 
Loader 
On  The 
Market 


Dain  Manufacturing  Co., 
Ottumwa,  Iowa. 


WmsSA 


For  satisfactory  service  the 
Dain  i.ine  leads  the  van. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  0d„  or  8  Vi  marks,  or  lOVi  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns.  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  vou  must  have 
mentioned  The  Ritrai,  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  In  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  hank  draft. 

TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  19,  1906. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Broom  corn  will  be  quite  largely  planted  this  year — 
in  some  new  sections.  When  properly  handled  and 
grown  in  sections  where  a  good  supply  can  be  obtained 
the  crop  pays  quite  well.  Planting  and  cultivating  is 
much  the  same  as  for  other  varieties  of  sorghum  or 
corn,  but  great  care  and  good  judgment  is  needed  in 
harvesting  and  handling  the  crop.  It  rarely  pays  to 
grow  a  small  crop  in  a  new  neighborhood  unless  a 
number  of  farmers  will  all  plant,  so  as  to  give  a  fair 
sized  output. 

* 

A  genuine  and  useful  seed  distribution  is  conducted 
by  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  T  his  does  not  mean  packets  of  turnip  or  beet 
seed — small  graft  for  Congressmen — but  really  new 
things,  many  of  them  originated  at  the  station.  Among 
others  this  year,  for  example,  are  two  varieties  of  sweet 
corn,  one  field  corn  grown  by  western  Indians,  a  new 
bush  Lima  bean,  a  new  tomato  and  so  on.  It  is  a  use¬ 
ful  and  interesting  feature  of  the  station  work.  On  a 
larger  scale  that  is  what  the  United  States  Government 
ought  to  do. 

* 

The  various  publications  of  the  Orange  Judd  Co. 
enjoy  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  only  farm 
papers  thus  far  to  help  “boom”  the  Seedless  apple.  Cir¬ 
culars  of  the  company  come  to  us  in  which  fruit  growers 
are  referred  to  these  papers  for  endorsement.  All 
things  considered,  this  is  certainly  a  distinction  to  be 
proud  of.  It  is  profitable  at  least.  Among  comments 
from  well-known  fruit  growers  we  have  the  following: 

In  regard  to  the  Seedless  apple,  I  think  a  paper  that  will 
advertise  it  doesn't  know  what  it  is  about.  I  have  seen  the 
apple,  and  have  sampled  it,  and  would  say  it  ought  to  he 
named,  not  coreless,  but  seedless  and  tasteless. 

albert  wood. 

Mr.  Wood  is  one  of  our  most  successful  fruit  grow¬ 
ers.  Who  will  say  that  his  opinion  on  both  of  these 
subjects  is  wrong? 

* 

We  have  paid  our  respects  to  the  “rubber  com¬ 
panies”  organized  to  produce  rubber  in  Mexico.  Many 
of  these  concerns  attempted  to  raise  their  needed  capital 
by  selling  stock  in  small  quantities.  We  never  consid¬ 
ered  such  stock  a  safe  investment  for  people  with  small 
capital,  and  have  said  so.  One  of  our  readers  in  Mexico 
states  that  rubber  culture  can  be  made  a  success  in  his 
country,  and  that  six  to  eight  years  are  required  to  bring 
the  trees  to  the  point  of  even  small  production.  Thus, 
he  says,  it  is  not  fair  to  expect  these  companies  to  pay 
dividends  or  to  consider  that  they  are  not  doing  well. 
We  desire  to  be  fair  to  all  and  would  not  injure  any 
legitimate  business.  We  still  think,  however,  that  a 
small  block  of  stock  in  a  large  rubber  company  is  not 
as  safe  as  an  investment  on  your  own  farm. 

* 

We  are  to  have  “free  seeds”  after  all.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  cut  out  the  appropriation  for  buying 
and  distributing  these  seeds,  but  after  a  long  debate,  by 
a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one,  the  House  ordered  it  back 
again.  Such  things  are  discouraging.  They  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  ridicule  and  belittle  agriculture. 


Congressmen  take  the  discussion  as  a  big  joke,  and  con¬ 
clude  that  a  farmer  must  be  a  very  small  potato  if  he  is 
satisfied  with  this  little  “graft.”  During  the  debate  one 
Congressman  claimed  that  the  seed  trade  is  a  big  trust, 
and  that  this  distribution  was  the  only  means  of  fighting 
it.  What  greater  nonsense  could  be  talked  than  this? 
This  very  Government  distribution  has  driven  out  of 
business  a  host  of  smaller  seedsmen  who,  but  for  it, 
could  do  a  fair  business  by  mail,  and  thus  provide  com¬ 
petition. 

* 

Coming  through  a  street  in  this  city  the  other  day  we 
saw  a  large  pile  of  bags  marked  “Ground  sheep  ma¬ 
nure,  from  Topeka,  Kansas.”  This  sheep  manure  is 
quite  largely  used  in  greenhouses.  It  has  been  found 
one  of  the  best  forms  of  organic  nitrogen  in  growing 
the  finer  grades  of  tobacco,  and  often  brings  $30  or  more 
per  ton.  Small  packages  are  sold  at  six  cents  a  pound. 
We  were  curious  to  know  what  this  sheep  manure 
brings  to  Kansas  farmers.  Secretary  Coburn,  of  To¬ 
peka,  tells  us  that  there  is  no  record  that  such  manure 
has  ever  been  shipped  from  the  State.  Investigation 
proved  that  the  manure  was  picked  up  at  the  Chicago 
stock  yards,  the  name  “Kansas”  being  put  on  the  bags  to 
make  it  “sound  large.”  Kansas  people  ought  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fact  that  the  name  of  their  State  carries  the 
idea  of  something  “big.”  Another  product  offered  for 
sale  is  “corncob  ashes  from  Kansas,”  when  it  is  doubtful 
if  a  pound  of  such  ashes  was  ever  sent  out  of  the  State. 

* 

Many  of  us  have  read  about  the  big  insurance 
“grafters,”  but  the  public  knows  little  about  the  petty 
stealings  that  have  helped  make  some  of  the  great  com¬ 
panies  rich.  It  seems  that  helpless  poor  people  have 
been  treated  in  the  most  outrageous  manner.  A  plan 
for  taking  out  a  small  policy  and  paying  25  cents  a 
week  premium  has  proved  a  bonanza  to  the  insurance 
companies.  In  one  case  a  poor  woman  took  out  such  an 
insurance  for  $134,  and  has  already  paid  $220  at  25 
cents  a  week.  She  must  keep  on  paying  for  over  five 
years  more  before  she  can  get  the  $134.  When  asked 
to  settle  the  company  had  the  face  to  offer  $90  in  cash, 
when  this  poor  woman  has  already  paid  in  $220.  In 
another  case  a  man  has  paid  $217  at  25  cents  a  week 
on  a  policy  of  $165.  The  company,  after  getting  his 
money,  actually  offered  him  a  paid-up  policy  for  $80 
to  settle!  Now  these  were  not  poor  little  “fake”  com¬ 
panies,  but  two  of  the  largest  concerns  in  the  land,  doing 
millions  of  business  each  year!  Wouldn’t  you  feel 
proud  of  yourself  as  an  officer  of  an  insurance  company 
to  feel  that  you  had  thus  squeezed  dollars  out  of  sweat 
and  tears  because  the  helpless  wretches  who  gave  up 
were  poor  and  without  redress? 

* 

The  newspapers  report  the  failure  of  a  western  poul¬ 
try  farm,  managed  by  a  “society”  woman,  who  furnished 
eggs  and  poultry  to  the  wealthy  people  of  her  own  ex¬ 
clusive  circle.  The  venture  was  not  a  success,  and  the 
lady’s  creditors  have  agreed  to  a  settlement  at  the  rate 
of  60  cents  on  the  dollar.  One’s  first  thought  is  that 
this  exhibits  the  usual  case  of  misplaced  confidence;  the 
failure  of  an  inexperienced  person  who  thought  anyone 
could  succeed  with  poultry.  Commission  men  assert, 
however,  that  the  lady  bought  eggs  in  the  open  market, 
and  then  sold  them  as  her  exclusive  product  for  as  high 
as  75  cents  a  dozen,  and  that  she  also  sold  cold  storage 
broilers  as  a  new  crop.  Such  conditions  would  result 
in  the  failure  of  any  poultry  business,  whether  under  a 
society  guarantee  or  not,  and  it  recalls  our  experience, 
years  ago,  with  a  benevolent  old  lady  in  a  slatted  sun- 
bonnet,  who  made  a  round  of  the  Chicago  suburbs,  offer¬ 
ing  fresh  farm  eggs,  which  she  carried,  packed  in  oats, 
in  a  home-like  market  basket.  Her  whole  appearance 
invited  confidence,  but  subsequent  experience  proved 
that  she  came  from  the  rural  precincts  of  Packingtown, 
and  her  fresh  farm  eggs  were  gathered  on  South  Water 
Street.  Sound  honesty  is  the  foundation  of  every  suc¬ 
cessful  poultry  business;  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  such 
an  enterprise  succeeding  upon  any  other  basis,  whether 
under  society  patronage  or  not. 

* 

President  Roosevelt  sent  a  notable  message  to  Con¬ 
gress  last  week.  The  Senate  has  dawdled  for  weeks 
over  several  measures  which  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  consider  desperately  necessary.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  shows  how  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  for 
years  enjoyed  special  railroad  rates  and  other  privi¬ 
leges  which  have  enabled  it  to  crush  out  competition  and 
rob  the  public.  Americans  have  believed  this  for  many 
years,  and  now  it  seems  to  have  been  demonstrated  be¬ 
yond  any  doubt.  The  President  calls  upon  the  Senate 
to  do  several  things — pass  the  free  alcohol  bill,  pass  a 
railroad  rate  bill  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  increased  powers  and  pass  such  measures  as 
will  prohibit  the  sale  of  public  lands  on  which  oil  and 
coal  are  found.  All  these  things  are  just  and  needful.  As 
we  have  explained,  free  alcohol  will,  in  time,  provide  a 
new  source  of  heat,  light  and  power,  besides  affording  a 
new  market  for  farm  products.  For  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  the  people  have  demanded  increased  powers 


for  the  Interstate  Cotnmisson.  There  seems  no  other 
practical  way  of  stopping  the  fearful  abuses  that  have 
killed  off  honest  competition  in  shipping.  As  for  the  fuel 
on  public  lands,  every  pound  and  gallon  of  it  should  be 
held  for  the  public,  to  whom  it  belongs.  It  looks  now 
as  if  the  Senate  would  heed  the  warning,  but  there  is  a 
fearful  and  wonderful  combination  in  that  body.  A  few 
rich  and  shrewd  lawyers  combine  with  a  number  of 
pompous  and  dignified  “statesmen”  who  are  terribly 
afraid  the  constitution  will  be  sunburned  if  they  do  not 
fire  off  several  thousand  words  over  every  petty  sug¬ 
gestion.  Between  them  the  schemers  and  the  “states¬ 
men”  can  hold  up  legislation,  and  no  ordinary  power  can 
make  them  move.  The  strongest  argument  to  put  at 
the  Senate  this  year  is  the  bald  fact  that  if  these  bills 
are  killed  the  Republican  party  will  lose  the  Congress 
elections  this  Fall. 

* 

Our  discussion  of  the  Seedless  apple  concerns  the 
merit  of  the  fruit.  It  is  to  be  put  on  the  market  at  a 
high  price,  great  claims  being  made  for  it.  It  is  our 
duty  to  see  that  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  know  just 
what  the  apple  is  good  for.  John  F.  Spencer,  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  has  not  yet  come  forward  to  state  where  he  got 
the  apple.  The  best  authorities  at  Washington  tell  us 
that  they  can  find  no  difference  between  the  Seedless 
and  apples  growing  in  the  South.  At  the  same  time  this 
matter  of  the  origin  of  the  apple  would  amount  to  little 
if  the  claim  had  not  been  made  that  Mr.  Spencer 
“evolved”  the  variety  by  some  secret  process.  If  Mr. 
Spencer  has  found  a  way  of  making  our  best  varieties 
seedless  he  is  a  greater  “wizard”  than  Burbank,  but  no 
evidence  of  it  has  yet  been  submitted.  Among  other 
merits  claimed  for  the  Seedless  is  the  fact  that  worms 
will  not  or  cannot  enter  it.  We  are  told  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  now  abandoned  all  printed  claims  that  the 
apple  is  “coreless”  and  “wormless,”  and  this  is  a  wise 
thing  for  them  to  do.  We  have  read  a  circular  in  which 
the  suggestion  was  cunningly  made  that  since  the  worm 
cannot  enter  this  apple,  spraying  with  Paris-green  would 
not  be  necessary.  The  experience  of  Mr.  F.  Walden, 
printed  on  page  424,  puts  an  end  to  that.  Mr.  Walden 
is  a  large  fruit  grower  with  100  acres  in  orchard,  ship¬ 
ping  some  years  20,000  boxes  of  apples.  The  worm 
question  may  be  considered  settled.  Everyone  who  cuts 
open  one  of  these  apples  will  easily  see  that  it  contains 
a  core.  The  merits  of  the  apple  therefore  seem  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  its  seedless  character,  its  quality  both  as  to 
taste  and  keeping,  and  the  vigor  of  the  tree.  We  found 
a  seed  in  an  apple  brought  us  by  the  manager  of  the 
company.  The  lack  of  seeds  does  not  seem  to  us  any 
particular  advantage  so  long  as  the  core  is  present. 
The  quality  of  the  apples  we  sampled  was  poor;  we 
could  not  advise  our  readers  to  grow  such  fruit.  We 
know  nothing  about  the  vigor  of  the  tree.  Our  reports 
show  that  in  at  least  one  nursery  where  trees  of  the 
Seedless  are  being  grown  the  growth  is  poor  and  infe¬ 
rior.  We  call  for  the  facts  from  anyone  who  has  ever 
sampled  the  fruit  or  seen  the  trees  growing.  What 
are  the  merits  of  the  Seedless? 


BREVITIES. 

Don't  block  out  too  much  work. 

Get  some  green  fodder  crop  growing  for  the  cows  in  dry 
weather. 

Try  to  keep  seed  out  of  the  ground  until  it  has  been 
made  fit. 

Why  do  peach  growers  object  so  to  stable  manure  around 
their  trees? 

Scratches,  that  troublesome  disease  in  horses,  seems  to  be 
the  normal  condition  of  a  healthy  lieu,  especially  at  garden¬ 
making  time. 

How  can  you  expect  your  boy  to  inherit  a  love  for  farming 
unlesa  you  have  it  yourself?  Breeders  tell  us  a  trait  must 
be  well  “fixed”  before  it  can  be  transmitted. 

In  Europe  a  “trackless  trolley”  is  in  operation.  A  single 
overhead  wire  conveys  the  electric  current,  and  the  convey¬ 
ance  is  like  a  large  omnibus  runnihg  over  the  road  as 
required. 

Tiie  Central  Passenger  Association  is  trying  to  decide 
whether  an  elephant  should  be  shipped  as  baggage  or  live 
stock.  Why  not  buy  the  elephant  a  ticket,  aud  then  check 
his  trunk? 

The  Toronto  Sun  says  that  excellent  progress  is  being 
made  in  women’s  Institutes  in  Canada ;  72  districts  are  now 
organized,  with  275  branch  institutions  and  10,000  members. 
Canada  is  wise  in  recognizing  the  woman  as  a  working  half 
of  the  farm  home. 

The  nursery  Inspection  law  passed  by  the  last  Oklahoma 
Legislature  has  been  held  unconstitutional  by  the  Probate 
Judge  of  Greer  County,  T.  P.  Clay.  The  decision  was  the 
result  of  a  demurrer  filed  by  a  nursery  agent  who  was  ar¬ 
rested  for  violating  the  nursery  law. 

Be  a  little  cautious  about  giving  testimonials  of  any  new 
machine,  fertilizer,  feed,  buggy  or  whatever  it  may  be.  It 
will  pay  to  summer  and  winter  some  of  them  before  giving 
too  much  praise  in  their  behalf,  and  many  a  man  would 
give  dollars  to  recall  a  testimonial  that  was  given  before 
a  thorough  seasonable  trial  of  the  article  had  been  made. 

Cattle  should  never  have  access  to  fresh  paint  containing 
lead.  Aside  from  marring  the  artistic  effect,  they  may  lick 
off  enough  to  cause  death.  We  have  known  several  cases 
of  this  kind.  In  one  Instance  while  the  cows  were  being 
driven  from  pasture  at  night  they  pased  a  newly  painted 
building.  One  sniffed  at  the  white  paint  on  the  corner  and 
before  the  driver  could  scare  her  away  she  had.  lapped  it 
several  times.  She  died  a  few  hours  later. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — A  strike  was  called  May  2  which  promises 
to  tie  up  the  building  Industry  of  Chicago,  just  as  the 
wreckers  started  the  demolition  of  old  structures  for  new 
buildings  valued  at  $0,000,000.  in  the  loop  district.  One 
thousand  structural  ironworkers  quit,  and  will  precipitate 
the  first  important  labor  disturbance  in  the  building  trades 
since  the  1900  lockout.  In  the  loop  district  the  Summer 
promised  an  actual  investment  of  $15,000,000  in  new 
blocks.  The  Ironworkers  demand  $5  a  day  for  eight  hours’ 
work.  The  contractors  offer  $4.f50  for  four  months  and 
$4.80  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Asid°  from  affecting  directly 
four-fifths  of  the  mechanics  in  steel  and  iron  construction 
work,  the  strike  will  throw  out  of  employment  several 
thousand  other  building  workmen.  The  strike  of  the  mould¬ 
ers  has  in  some  measure  subsided,  about  one-half  of  the  men 
being  back  at  work,  the  employers  having  in  the  majority  of 
cases  signed  the  scale.  ...  A  general  strike  of  the 
building  trades  is  threatened  in  Lynn.  Mass.,  as  the  result  of 
the  announced  determination  of  the  members  of  the  Lynn 
Master  Builders'  Association  to  maintain  the  open  shop. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  carpenters  and  nearly  as  many  ma¬ 
chinists  are  put,  while  smaller  numbers  are  out  in  the  plumb¬ 
ing,  painting  and  lathing  trades.  .  .  .  John  R.  Walsh, 

former  president  of  the  defunct  Chicago  National  Bank,  ac¬ 
cused  of  making  a  false  report  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  and  misapplying  $3,000,000.  waived  examination 
May  3  before  United  States  Commissioner  Mark  A.  Foote, 
and  was  held  to  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  under  bonds  of 
$50,000.  Previous  to  the  hearing  Mr.  Walsh's  attorneys 
had  been  informed  by  the  District  Attorney  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  intended  to  push  the  case  and  would  agree  to  no 
further  continuances.  .  .  .  May  4  10  persons  were  killed 
and  a  number  injured  by  a  head-on  collision  between  a  mail 
train  and  an  express  on  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  near 
Springfield  Furnace.  18  miles  from  Altoona.  Pa.  Owing  to 
a  freight  wreck  on  the  Middle  Division,  the  trains  were  run¬ 
ning  over  a  short  cut.  and  a  misunderstanding  of  orders 
caused  the  second  wreck.  .  .  .  Italian  strikers  battled 

for  an  hour  May  5  in  Passaic,  N.  J„  witji  the  police  force, 
fire  department  and  volunteer  deputies.  Three  Italians  who 
were  shot  are  >n  the  hospital,  one  of  whom  is  likely  to  die. 
Several  policemen  were  injured  by  brickbats.  Thirty-two 
prisoners  are  awaiting  trial  in  Passaic  county  jail. 

CALIFORNIA. — It  is  proposed  that  San  Francisco  shall 
issue  municipal  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $200,000,000,  to  run  a 
series  of  years,  and  the  payment  of  which  is  to  be  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States.  The  money  is  to  be  used  in  rebuilding 
the  burned  sections  and  otherwise  rehabilitating  the  city. 
To  Issue  such  a  loan  it  will  be  necessary  to  amend  the 
charter  and  have  the  Legislature  remove  any  other  obstacles 
t hat  may  be  in  the  way.  Next  to  electric  lighting,  the  street 
car  system  is  making  the  most  rapid  prpgress  in  restoring 
its  lines.  All  able  bodied  men  must  go  to  work  or  leave  the 
city.  This  dictum  of  Chief  of  Police  Dinan  will  be  strictly 
enforced.  The  relief  work  and  distribution  of  food  and 
clothing  is  attracting  a  certain  element  to  the  city  which 
does  not  want  to  work,  while  some  already  there  prefer  to 
live  on  the  generosity  of  others.  Chief  Dinan  has  determined 
that  those  who  apply  for  relief  and  refuse  to  work  when  it  is 
offered  them  shall  leave  the  city  or  be  arrested  for  vagrancy. 
The  police  judges  have  suggested  the  establishing  of  a  chain 
gang  and  putting  all  vagrants  and  petty  offenders  at  work 
clearing  up  the  ruins.  Business  is  being  rapidly  resumed  by 
retail  tradesmen  throughout  the  destroyed  sections  of  the 
city.  It  is  believed  that  many  more  bodies  will  be  uncov¬ 
ered  as  the  ruins  are  removed.  May  4  the  relief  committees 
began  to  Bel  anxious  about  the  food  supply,  and  expressed 
their  desire  for  outside  aid. 

THE  COAL  STRIKE.— Peace  lias  come  from  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  delegates  assembled  at  Scranton  representing  the 
three  anthracite  districts  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  When  the  convention  reassembled  May  5  John 
Mitchell  read  the  report  of  the  sub  committee  of  the  scale 
committee,  which  recommended  that  the  men  return  to  work 
under  the  provisions  of  the  strike  commission,  provided  that 


there  be  no  discrimination  against  the  men  who  obeyed  the 
suspension  order  and  that  the  union  men  have  their  jobs 
back.  Mr.  Mitchell  followed  this  with  an  address  in  which 
he  set  forth  his  reasons  for  favoring  the  recommendation, 
and  told  the  men  that  he  preferred  the  award  of  the  strike 
commission  to  the  restricted  and  partial  arbitration  offered 
by  the  operators.  A  feeling  of  deep  thankfulness  that  the 
threatened  anthracite  strike  has  been  averted  prevails 
throughout  the  region.  Mine  workers  generally  now  declare 
that  they  were  decidedly  opposed  to  a  strike  because  they 
did  not  think  it  was  justified  by  the  conditions. 

TIIE  TRUSTS. — Agents  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  have  just  completed  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  sanitary  conditions  in  packing  house  districts 
in  Chicago  and  other  cities  of  the  West  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  workers  in  these  concerns  are  housed  by  their 
employers.  The  inquiry  was  made  by  order  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  was  instituted  immediately  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  novel  entitled  “The  Jungle,”  which  was  intended 
as  an  expose  of  the  packing  house  industry  in  this  country. 
There  is  a  probability  that  the  laws  regulating  the  Inspection 
of  meats  for  export  "will  be  materially  modified  as  a  result 
of  the  disclosures.  Allegations  have  been  made  that  sub¬ 
ordinate  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  identified 
with  the  inspecting  force,  have  winkl'd  at  some  evasions  of 
the  law.  it  having  been  alleged  that  diseased  cattle  have  been 
slaughtered  and  made  into  packing  house  products  under 
their  very  noses.  .  .  .  An  investigation  into  the  rela¬ 

tionship  between  the  railroads  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
commenced  in  Chicago  on  May  10  before  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission.  Hundreds  of  subpoenas  have  been 
issued,  it  is  said,  for  independent  oil  refiners  in  Ohio.  Kansas, 
and  Pennsylvania.  Railroad  officials  from  those  States  will 
also  be  summoned  before  the  commission.  .  .  .  The 

Standard  Oil  Company  hasn't  a  friend  in  the  Senate.  That 
body  voted  unanimously  May  4  to  make  the  Standard  a 
common  carrier  and  put  its  pipe  lines  under  the  control  of 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  for  rate-regqlating 
purposes.  Senator  Aldrich,  because  of  his  advanced  position 
on  the  alphabet,  was  the  first  man  .to  vote  aye,  and  not  a 
man  voted  no.  The  House,  of  course,  will  pass  it,  too. 
Before  the  Senate  had  been  in  session  half  an  hour  came  the 
announcement  of  the  President’s  message  sending  in  the  re¬ 
port  of  Commissioner  Garfield  in  the  inquiry  into  the  unlaw¬ 
ful  operations  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  That  read. 
Senator  Tillman  promptly  put  the  pending  amendments  to 
the  Hepburn  bill  before  the  Senate  as  the  social  order.  As 
if  by  retributive  coincidence  the  very  first  amendment  in 
all  the  amendments  that  had  been  prepared  for  the  use  of 
the  Senators,  was  that  proposed  by  Senator  Lodge  putting 
the  pipe  lii  es  of  oil  companies  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  act.  Mr.  I.odge  said  that  since  he  had 
introduced  the  amendment  he  had  received  many  letters  re¬ 
citing  abuses  under  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  Standard. 
He  said  that  it  amounted  to  a  confiscation,  as  independent 
oil  owners  could  not  get  their  oil  transported  by  the  Stand¬ 
ard,  and  were  forced  to  sell  their  output  at  the  mouth  of  the 
well  for  whatever  price  the  Standard  was  willing  to  give. 

President  Roosevelt  sent  his  special  message  to 
Congress,  dealing  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  May  4. 
He  attacks  the  trust  as  a  law  violator  in  forcing  rebates 
and  special  rates  from  railways,  and  declares  that  prosecu¬ 
tions  will  be  instituted  in  at  least  some  of  the  cases  which 
he  cites.  The  President  particularly  calls  attention  to  the 
way  in  which  he  says  the  law  is  evaded  by  treating  as 
State  commerce  what  in  reality  is  inter-Stnte  commerce,  the 
oil  company  taking  advantage  of  secret  rates  in  shipping 
its  commodity  across  a  State,  and  comniving  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Federal  law  only  long  enough  to  get  its 
freight  across  a  boundary.  He  points  out  the  futility  of 
independent  concerns  attempting  to  compete  with  the  trust 
under  traffic  conditions  which  so  favor  the  monopoly,  and 
urges  Congress  to  lodge  such  additional  power  in  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  as  will  permit  of  the  correction 
of  abuses.  Mr.  Roosevelt  also  says  that  the  railroads  should 
be  permitted  to  unite  for  proper  purposes — -that  is.  the  j>ro- 
tection  of  themselves  and  the  public  against  the  power  of 
the  trusts.  Commissioner.  Garfield,  in  his  detailed  report 
on  the  transportation  of  petroleum,  in  part  says:  “THe  in¬ 


vestigation  Of  petroleum  transportation  by  the  BuPeau  of 
Corporations  has  been  mainly  based  upon  the  tariffs  and  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  railway  companies  themselves.  It  has  covered 
a  large  number  of  the  leading  railroad  svstoms  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  inquiry  was  not  confined  to  the  bust; 
ness  of  any  one  shipper,  but  covered  shipments  for  selected 
periods  over  most  of  the  railroads  leading  out  from  the  im¬ 
portant  refining  points  of  the  country.  The  atm  has  been  to 
investigate  not  the  business  of  a  single  shipper,  but  that 
of  all  shippers,  with  a  view  to  discovering  whether  discrim¬ 
inations  existed  in  favor  of  any.  The  general  result  of  the 
investigation  has  been  to  disclose  the  existence  of  numerous 
and  flagrant  discriminations  by  the  railroads  in  behalf  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  its  affiliated  corporations.  With 
comparatively  few  exceptions,  mainly  of  other  large  concerns 
in  California,  the  Standard  has  been  the  sole  beneficiary  of 
such  discriminations.  In  almost  every  section  of  the  country 
that  company  has  been  found  to  enjoy  some  unfair  advan¬ 
tages  over  its  competitors,  and  some  of  these  discrimina¬ 
tions  affect  enormous  areas.  Not  only  has  this  resulted  in 
great  direct  pecuniary  advantage  in  transportation  post 
to  the  Standard,  but  it  has  had  the  far  more  important  effect 
of  giving  that  company  practically  unassailable  monopo¬ 
listic  control  of  the  oil  market  throughout  large  sections 
of  the  country. 

OBITUARY.— George  Herman  Ellwanger.  son  of  the  vener¬ 
able  George  Ellwanger.  president  of  the  firm  of  Ellwanger 
&  Barry,  died  at  Rochester.  N.  Y..  April  23,  aged  57.  Mr. 
Ellwanger  was  an  authority  on  horticulture,  on  which  he 
wrote  in  nearly  all  of  a  dozen  volumes  of  which  he  was  the 
author.  One  of  his  latest  works  was  the  revision  of  “The 
Rose,"  written  by  his  brother.  IT.  B.  Ellwanger,  which  Mr. 
Ellwanger  brought  down  to  date  in  1893.  A  later  and  fuller 
edition  of  this  work  was  in  progress  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
His  first  publication  of  more  than  ordinary  value  was  “The 
Garden  Story,  or  I’leasures  and  Trials  of  an  Amateur  Gar¬ 
dener."  which  was  placed  on  sale  in  1889.  Two  years  later 
came  “The  Story  of  My  House.”  and  a  year  afterward,  “The 
Gold  and  Silver.”  In  1890  he  published  “Idyllists  of  the 
Country-Side.  Being  Six  Commentaries  Concerning  Some  of 
Those  Who  Have  Apostrophized  the  Joys  of  the  Open-Air.” 
Other  works  were:  “The  Pleasures  of  the  Table,”  1902: 
“IntroductioQ  to  White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne,  in 
‘The  World’s  Great  Books.’”  1898:  “Love's  Demesne,  A  Gar¬ 
land  of  Contemporary  Love  Poems."  with  critical  introduc¬ 
tion,  1 890.  Mr.  Ellwanger's  literary  accomplishments  won 
from  the  University  of  Rochester  the  master  of  arts  degree, 
lie  was  a  member  of  the  Pundit  Club,  the  Genesee  Valley 
Club  and  the  Country  Club  of  Rochester.  He  was  an  hon¬ 
orary  member  of  The  National  Rose  Society  of  England. 
Mr.  Ellwanger  was  interested  in  numerous  business  ventures 
in  addition  to  the  firm  of  Ellwanger  <fc  Barry,  and  was  one  of 
three  commissioners  of  Mount  Hope  Cemetery. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A  MAIL  CARRIER. 

I  have  taken  Tnrc  R.  N.-Y.  for  several  years  and  I  see 
by  notes  sent  in  that  they  regard  the  express  companies  ns 
a"  necessary  evil  for  transferring  packages  and  they  have  a 
hankering  for  a  United  States  mail  package  delivery  and 
expect  it  in  time.  I  would  suggest  thev  look  into  this  before 
they  grasp  it  too  hard.  I  would  suggest  that  the  “harpers" 
go  'to  some  small  station  on  some  roads  where  the  mail 
is  caught  and  thrown  off  at  40  or  50  miles  per  hour  and 
Imagine  a  package  of  fouc  to  10  pounds  being  delivered  by 
this  way  of  throwing  off.  and  see  it  go  up  against  a  tele¬ 
graph  pole,  a  fence  or  switch  stand.  It  will  do  a  job  that 
a  food  chopper  would  be  ashamed  of.  You  could  not  even 
get  a  smile  from  Uncle  Sam,  as  you  say  that  is  the  way  the 
express  companies  do.  A  MAII.  CAMUEit. 

It.  N.-Y. — In  England  eggs  and  fresh  fruit  are  sent  by 
mail  and  arrive  safely.  They  are  not  thrown  off  the  cars 
at  a  speed  of  50  miles  an  hour,  but  are  carried  in  hampers 
and  delivered  safely.  Neither  are  express  packages  in  this 
country  thrown  off  trains,  though  sometimes  they  look  like 
it.  The  letters  may  go  by  fast  trains,  but  the  packages  will 
be  handled  properly.  It  is  no  argument  to  say  that  be¬ 
cause  you  cannot  play  baseball  with  an  egg  there  is  no  use 
trying  to  carry  the  egg ! 
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WHITMAN’S' 

LARGEST  &  MOST  P 
GUARANTEED 

ALSO  LARGE  LINE  FIR 
s  EM  D 

WHITMAN  AGE 


Received  the  G iRA.NL>  PRIZE,  highest  award,  on  Belt  and  Horse  Presses,  World’s  Fair.  St.  Louis 

A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  ”04”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chieatro.  234  Craig  St,,  West,  Montreal,  P.  q, 

40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Syduef,  N.  S.  W. 

Teolente-Key  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 


Let  Us  Tell  You  How  You 

AMERICAN  MANURE  SPREADER 
a  Month  FREE.  On  Your  Own 
Farm.  At  Our  Risk. 


Here’s  our  offer — 

Send  for  our  cata¬ 
logue.  pick  out  the 
Spreader  you  think 
will  be  best  suited  to 
your  needs,  and  tell  us 
which  it  is. 

W  e  will  ship  It  to  you 
freight  prepaid. 

Take  it  home  and 
use  It  In  your  own  fields  for  a  month.  Give 
it  every  test  you  think  a  Manure  Spreader 
ought  to  stand.  Use  It  just  as  if  you  owned  it. 

If  you  don’t  find  it  all  we  say.  take  it  back 
to  the  R.  R.  Station  and  tell  the  agent  to  ship 
it  back  to  us  at  our  expense.  The  use  you 
have  had  of  the  Spreader  won’t  cost  you  any¬ 
thing.  If  you  find  the  Spreader  all  right 
and  just  as  we  claim,  keep  it.  We’ll  give 
you  any  reasonable  time  to  pay.  We  make 
terms  to  suit  our  customers. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  today.  Wre 
know  what  we  are  talking  about  when  we  tell 
you  what  the  American  Manure  Spreader 
will  do.  We  have  been  making  Manure 
Spreaders  a  good  many  years.  We  turn  out 
more  every  year  than  any  other  concern  in 
the  world.  In  fact,  our  factory  is  the  largest 
of  its  kind  ever  built. 


We  Pay 
All  the  Freight 

We  Sell  Direct  Spreaders  direct 

to  farmers.  And  when  you  deal  with  us 
you  deal  with  an  old-fashioned  Indepen¬ 
dent  Concern.  We  aren't  in  any  Combine. 
We  don't  belong  to  any  Trust. 

When  you  get  an  American,  you  get  Man¬ 
ure  Spreader  value  for  every  penny. 

Test  one  at  our  expense  and  risk,  and  find 
out  for  yourself.  Then  you'll  know. 

When  you  write,  tell  us  how  many  acres 
there  are  in  your  farm  and  how  many  head 
of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  horses  you  own, 
and  we  can  tell  you  what  value  the  Govern¬ 
ment  puts  on  your  manure  crop, 

Drop  us  a  line  today.  Get  it  in  the  next 
mail.  It  will  bring  our  catalogue  at  once, 
postpaid.  Address— 

AMERICAN 

1638  Hastings  St.. 


HARROW  CO. 

-  -  DETROIT,  Mich. 


Positive  Circulation  and  Minimum  A  honamia  E" n ryi n DC 
Vibration  Can  be  Obtained  Only  With  AAUt5llcll|Ut3  bllglllc9i 

t  n  2"25  H'p> 

Gas  and 
Gasoline 
3  Portable 
and 

Stationary. 

Write  for  Free  Cat.  o.  ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS.  Westminster  Sta.,  Vt. 


STODDARD  LINE 

- OF _  _ 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

For  fai’m,  shop  or  mill  use.  Vertical 
or  horizontal.  Mounted  or  Stationary 
Sizes  from  154  to  100  H.  P. 

Pumping  and  Electric  Lighting  Outfits  a  Specialty. 

Sold  under  Our  Guarantee. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  -  Rutland,  Vt. 

Write  for  Catalog  JS.  H. 
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Permanent  or  Temporary 

the  greatest  value  of  a  building 
lies  in  the  power  of  its  roof  to  with¬ 
stand  snow,  rain,  sun  and  sparks.  Rex 
_  Flintkote,  as  shown  on  the  building  in  this 
picture,  does  this  better  than  roofing  that  costs 
many  times  more  to  lay.  Stringent  tests  have  proven 

Rex  Flintkote 

ROOFING 

an  absolute  guard  against  temperature,  acid,  alkali,  rot,  and 
a  protection  from  fire  caused  by  falling  sparks. 

Any  farm-hand  can  lay  it  perfectly.  Cover  your  poultry 
house  with  Rex  Flintkoting — roof  and  sides.  Makes  a  perfect 
refuge  for  your  birds,  both  in  summer  and  winter.  This  means 
better  birds  and  an  increased  egg  production. 

Send  for  Free  Samples 

With  them  you  get  a  book  showing  all  kinds  of  build 
ings  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  climatic  conditions 
which  are  proving  the  superiority  of  Rex 
Flintkote  in  every  point  of  roof-excellence. 

“Look  for  the  Boy"  on  every  roll. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO. 

70  India  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  Everywhere, 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

OF  A  CONTENTED  MIND. 

When  all  is  done  and  said. 

In  the  end  there  shall  you  find. 

He  most  of  all  doth  hathe  In  bliss 
That  hath  a  quiet  mind. 

And  clean  from  worldly  cares. 

To  deem  can  he  content 
The  sweetest  time  In  all  his  life 
In  thinking  to  he  spent. 

The  body  subject  is 

To  fickle  Fortune's  power. 

And  to  a  million  of  mishaps 
Is  casual  every  hour ; 

And  death  in  time  doth  change 
It  to  a  clod  of  clay. 

When  as  the  mind,  which  is  divine, 

Runs  never  to  decay. 

Companion  none  is  like 
Unto  the  mind  alone; 

For  many  have  been  harmed  by  speech ; 
Through  thinking  few  or  none. 

Fear  oftentimes  restraineth  words 
But  makes  not  thoughts  to  cease. 

And  he  speaks  best  that  hath  the  skill 
When  for  to  hold  his  peace. 

Our  wealth  leaves  us  at  death ; 

Our  kinsmen  at  the  grave, 

But  virtue  of  the  mind  unto 
The  heavens  with  us  we  have. 

Wherefore,  for  virtue's  sake, 

I  can  be  well  content. 

The  sweetest  time  of  all  my  life, 

To  deem  in  thinking  spent. 

— Thomas  Lord  Vaux  ( 3 r>l 0-1  ) 

* 

Many  of  the  little  Eton  jackets  and 
fancy  waists  are  trimmed  with  fine  knife 
pleating  of  silk,  which  makes  a  handsome 
edging.  This  can  he  bought  readymade, 
under  the  name  of  Richelieu  niching,  in 
black,  white  and  many  colors;  it  is  open- 

hemmed,  and  costs  25  cents  a  yard. 

* 

Egg  lemonade  is  one  of  the  nourishing 
Summer  drinks  served  at  the  soda  foun¬ 
tain.  When  made  as  follows  it  is  ex¬ 
cellent  ;  Beat  an  egg  until  very  light,  add 
to  it  one  dessertspoonful  of  granulated 
sugar,  three  grates  of  nutmeg  and  a  pinch 
of  salt ;  now  beat  again,  then  add  grad¬ 
ually  one  tumbler  of  ice  water,  stirring 
constantly;  when  the  water  is  all  in,  add 
the  strained  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  a  lit¬ 
tle  cracked  ice. 

* 

The  New  York  School  of  Domestic 
Arts  and  Science  was  recently  opened  at 
822  Lexington  avenue,  this  city.  The  in¬ 
tention  is  to  train  domestic  workers  of 
all  classes.  Especial  attention  will  he 
paid  to  needlework ;  the  directors  of  the 
school  say  that  there  is  a  constant  de¬ 
mand  for  competent  seamstresses  and 
dressmakers,  which  cannot  be  filled.  With¬ 
out  doubt  there  will  be  plenty  of  pupils, 
both  those  who  expect  to  make  use  of 
the  instruction  in  their  own  homes,  and 
those  who  will  turn  it  to  account  in  gain¬ 
ing  a  livelihood.  One  of  the  best  things 
about  systematic  training  in  domestic 
science  is  that  it  gives  more  dignity  to 

plain,  everyday  housework. 

* 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  parents 
occasionally  get  from  the  conversation 
of  their  offspring  food  for  consideration 
— even  suggestions  for  the  revision  of 
pet  delusions,  says  the  Youth  Companion. 
Mrs.  Brockett  had  issued  stern  orders  to 
Reginald  that  he  must  not  under  any 
circumstances  go  over  again  to  play  with 
the  Martin  boys,  lest  he  be  corrupted. 

“Aw.  mama !”  protested  Reginald.  “I 
like  ’em,  an’  don’t  learn  anything  bad 
from  ’em.” 

“Well.  I  have  told  you  you  must  not 
play  with  the  Martin  boys.  I  won’t  have 
you  with  them.  I  don’t  believe  they  are 
good  boys !” 

“Now  see  here,  mama,”  cried  the 
youngster,  with  noble  candor,  “mebby  I 

ain’t  so  awful  good  myself!” 

* 

A  soiled  carpet  can  be  cleaned  while 
on  the  floor  with  the  following  soap 
preparation :  Shave  up  two  cakes  of 

good  white  soap,  and  dissolve  in  six 


quarts  of  hot  water  (should  be  rain¬ 
water).  Then  let  it  go  cold  and  add 
enough  water  to  make  twro  pailfuls.  When 
cold,  stir  in  four  ounces  of  ammonia  and 
four  ounces  of  ether,  mixing  well.  Dip 
a  scrubbing  brush  into  the  mixture,  and 
scrub  the  carpet,  taking  a  small  space  at 
a  time,  scrape  with  a  flat  stick  and  take 
up  moisture  with  a  cloth.  Rinse  with  a 
clean  cloth  wetted  with  clean  water.  The 
scraping  and  prompt  wiping  up  of  the 
moisture  prevents  the  dirt  from  staining 
into  the  carpet.  Open  all  the  windows, 
so  that  the  air  circulates  freely  through 
the  room,  to  dry  out  the  carpet  before  it 
is  wralked  over. 

* 

Those  who  live  in  the  country  know 
what  it  is  to  have  good  neighbors  who, 
in  sickness  or  other  emergencies,  will 
come  in  to  cook,  clean  or  care  for  the 
children,  just  as  the  men  “change  work” 
in  their  busy  season.  Conditions  are  dif¬ 
ferent  in  the  city,  but  the  need  for  neigh¬ 
borly  help  is  just  as  great,  and  some  time 
ago  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  established  “visit¬ 
ing  housekeepers,”  who  will  no  doubt 
become,  in  the  course  of  time,  as  familiar 
an  institution  as  the  visiting  nurse.  The 
visiting  housekeeper  goes  into  some  tene¬ 
ment  home  where  the  mother  is  ill,  or 
nursing  others,  or  perhaps  where  the 
mother  has  recently  died,  and  some  little 
girl  is  trying  to  keep  up  her  work.  The 
visiting  housekeeper  does  the  washing, 
scrubs  the  floor,  washes  the  children, 
cooks  dinner,  shows  the  little  girl  how  to 
prepare  simple  dishes,  instructs  the  fam¬ 
ily  in  the  use  of  disinfectants,  and  acts 
the  part  of  a  domestic  good  fairy  gener¬ 
ally.  Such  women  are  paid  $10  a  week; 
we  understand  that  the  society  referred 
to  above  employs  three  of  them  at  the 
present  time  in  this  city,  and  we  believe 
that  they  do  as  much  real  good  as  many 
a  much-lauded  philanthropist.  Indeed, 
there  are  a  good  many  women  in  com¬ 
fortable  homes  who  would  be  glad  enough 
if  they  could  hire  such  a  worker  to  re¬ 
lieve  them  in  emergencies. 


Dumb  Waiter  for  Fuel. 

We  recently  asked  whether  any  of  the 
R.  N.-Y.  family  could  tell  us  of  a  dumb 
waiter  designed  to  carry  fuel  from  cellar 
to  kitchen,  thus  saving  household  muscle. 
Here  is  what  an  Oregon  reader  says: 

“Regarding  dumb  waiters  for  hoisting 
coal  from  cellar  to  kitchen,  we  use  them 
nearly  universally,  all  new  houses  being 
built  adopt  them.  They  are  simple  in  con¬ 
struction,  and  do  away  with  the  old  wood 
box  (we  burn  wood).  They  can  be  made 
by  anyone  handy  with  saw  and  hammer; 
should  arrive  close  to  stove  hoisted  by 
pulley,  stopped  or  held  by  ‘trip’  that 
falls  out  when  hoist  passes.  A  pull  on 
hoist  rope  relieves  weight  on  trip,  which 
is  either  pulled  up  or  by  weight  automati¬ 
cally;  hoist  can  be  lowered  for  another 
load.”  _  E.  J.  LADD. 

Nasturtums. 

I  never  realized  how  much  beauty 
there  was  in  nasturtiums  until  last  year. 
In  the  sandy  soils  of  northern  Michigan 
they  thrive  wonderfully,  with  such  vivid 
colorings;  it  seemed  the  poorer  the  soil 
the  brighter  the  blooms.  In  one  bed  where 
I  had  sown  other  seeds  which  did  not 
come  up  I  sowed  nasturtiums  the  last  of 
June.  I  was  told  they  would  amount  to 
nothing,  but  before  I  left  in  September 
they  were  covered  with  blossoms,  although 
small  plants.  In  Clayton,  N.  Y.,  I  saw 
such  quantities  of  them,  and  so  beautiful. 
They  grew  ranker  and  larger,  but  the  col¬ 
oring  was  not  so  deep  as  in  the  sand. 
The  trailing  varieties  can  be  used  in  deco¬ 
rating  so  beautifully.  Before  the  frosts 
took  them  long  branches  were  cut  and 
put  in  vases  on  mantels ;  some  of  the  vines 
were  trained  over  pictures,  others  drooped 
gracefully  below  the  mantel.  A  soup  plate 


filled  with  the  flowers  and  leaves,  with  the 
vines  wound  around  the  plate,  covering  it 
entirely,  was  a  lovely  piece  for  the  dining 
table,  keeping  its  beauty  for  many  days, 
cutting  out  the  dead  blooms  and  new  ones 
opening  each  day.  A  stump  can  be  made 
a  thing  of  beauty  by  planting  both  dwarf 
and  trailing  nasturtiums  in,  on  and  around 

it.  MRS.  FREDERICK  C.  JOHNSON. 

A  Bed  of  Perennials. 

I  was  interested  last  year  in  Helen  C. 
Andrews’  bed  of  perennials.  I  have  a 
very  successful  one  that  has  been  growing 
over  three  years,  and  was  in  April  a  mass 
of  greenery,  while  annuals  were  only  just 
peeping.  I  wish  to  suggest  a  few  varieties 
that  I  have  found  will  do  well  and  take 
care  of  themselves:  Delphiniums,  Lychnis 
Chalcedonica  (London  Pride),  columbine, 
poppies,  both  Iceland  and  Oriental  (my 
Iceland  poppies  bloomed  in  April),  Japa¬ 
nese  Spirsea,  Polyanthus  and  Heuchera 
sanguinea.  All  these  require  little  care 
except  keeping  the  ground  clean. 

New  Hampshire.  J.  b.  f. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  popular  name  of  London 
Pride  does  not  rightly  belong  to  the 
Lychnis,  but  to  a  dainty  little  pink-flow¬ 
ered  saxifrage,  Saxifraga  umbrosa,  also 
known  as.  St.  Patrick’s  cabbage  and  None- 
so-pretty.  Popular  names  for  the  Lychnis 
mentioned  are  Maltese  cross,  Jerusalem 
cross  scarlet  lightning  and  lamp  flower. 


The  Bookshelf. 

Profitable  Dairying;  by  C.  L.  Peck; 
175  pages;  34  illustrations,  Orange  Judd 
Co.,  New  York.  'I  bis  book  was  written 
by  a  successful  dairyman  and  contains  in 
concise  form  a  large  amount  of  useful  and 
interesting  matter.  Among  other  subjects 
treated  are;  The  secretion  of  milk;  dairy 
breeds  (pictures  and  full  descriptions)  ; 
feed  and  care;  milking;  ripening  cream; 
churning;  barns  and  silos;  and  a  few 
standard  dairy  Remedies.  Sent  postpaid 
from  this  office  for  75  cents. 

Diseases  of  Swine;  by  Dr.  R.  A. 
Craig;  190  pages;  23  illustrations;  pub¬ 
lished  by  Orange  Judd  Co..  New  York. 
The  author  is  an  experienced  veterinarian 
and  has.  done  a  genuine  service  to  the 
farming  interests  by  putting  the  latest 
and  best  information  regarding  swine 
diseases  into  such  a  convenient  form. 
Sent  postpaid  from  this  office  for  75 
cents. 


You  cannot  dream  yourself  into  a  char¬ 
acter.  You  must  hammer  and  forge  one 
for  yourself. — J.  A.  Froude. 


Something  Better 

For  You 

As  Poor  Richard  says, 
or  might  well  have  said: 
“A  man  does  well  to  lose 
the  ‘job’  that  will  ruin 
him  if  he  keeps  it.” 

The  sales  staff  of  The 
Ladies’  Home  Journal 
and  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  numbers 
scores,  even  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  who 
joined  it  after  disheart¬ 
ening  experiences. 

We  co-operate  with 
our  helpers  “  to  the 
limit.”  We  even  supply 
backbone  until  the  latent 
determination  to  over¬ 
come  all  difficulties  is 
fully  brought  out.  And 
you  can  earn  a  large 
income  from  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

Write  to  us  if  you 
want  something  better. 

The  Cubtis  Publishing  Company 
2486-E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Farm  Telephones 

Made  by  the  “American,”  the 
largest  telephone  factory. 

Use  our  highest  PA  II  DC  fill 
grade  No.  3G  OAlTlrOlMI 

Beaninttuential  factor  in  your 
community.  Organize  farm  tele¬ 
phone  lines.  It  gives  you  a  hand¬ 
some  profit.  We  send  you  in¬ 
structions  how  to  organize  farm 
lines  and  how  to  build  and  operate 
them.  Write  for  our  free  hook. 
It’s  full  of  Telephone  informa¬ 
tion. 

American  Electric  Telephone  Co. 
A77  Englewood  Station, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


Simpson  -  Eddystone 

Shepherd  Plaids 

Dainty  checks  that  make  bright,  beauti¬ 
ful  Spring  and  Summer  dresses.  The 
standard  of  quality.  Permanent,  fadeless 
color. 

Ask  your  dealer  / or 
Simpson- Eddystone  Shepherd  Plaids. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


Thd  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


Which  will  you  have — 

ice  cream,  sherbet,  an  ice  or  frozen  custard? 


Your  choice  of  any  two  flavors  can  he 
made  at  one  freezing  only  in  the 
American  Twin  Freezer.  Less  effort 
than  ordinarily  required  to  make  one 
flavor,  because  an  easily  rocked  lever 
does  away  with  tiresome  turning. 
Divided  can  with  double  dasher,  allows 
two  flavors  to  be  made  side  by’  side  with¬ 
out  one  tasting  of  other. 

Has,  in  addition,  all  improvements  which  its  makers 
include  in  their  famous  Lightning,  Gem  and  Blizzard 
Freezers  —  durable  pail  bound  with  electric  welded 
wire  hoop  which  cannot  come  off,  can  with  drawn  steel 
bottom  which  cannot  fall  out  and  automatic  scrapers 
which  produce  extra  smooth,  velvety  cream.  Your 
dealer  will  gladly  show  it  to  you. 

Booklet.  “Frozen  Sweets."  bu  Mrs.  Rorer,  FREE. 

North  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 


"A  Kalamazoo  a 


Direct  to  You” 

You  save  from  20% 
to  40%  by  buying  a 
Kalamazoo  Stove  or 
direct  from  the 
at  lowest 
prices. 
Moreover,  you 
get  a  stove  or 
range  not  excel¬ 
led  by  any  in  the 
world.  We  guar¬ 
antee  quality  under  a 
$20,000  bank  bond. 

We  Ship  On 


360  DAYS  APPRO YAl 


and  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

If  you  do  not  find  the  Kalamazoo  exact¬ 
ly  as  represented,  the  trial  does  not 
cost  you  a  cent.  It  will  pay  you  to  in¬ 
vestigate. 

Send  Postal  for  Catalog  Wo.  1 14» 

All  Kalamazoo  s  are  shipped  prompt¬ 
ly  ,  blacked,  polished  and 
ready  for  use . 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  our  cook  etov  9  andranges  are  fitted  with 
patent  oven  thermometer  which  makes  _ 

baking  ea,y.  Oren  Thermometer 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  corset  cover  No.  5335  is  made  with 
fronts  and  back  and  allows  a  choice  of 
sleeves  or  no  sleeves.  When  the  sleeves 
are  omitted  the  arms-eye  edges  are 
finished  with  beading  or  embroidery, 
when  used  they  are  joined  to  the 
corset  cover,  their  edges  being  trimmed 
to  match  the  neck.  The  back  is 
tucked  at  the  center  for  its  entire 
length  and  the  fronts  at  the  waist  line 
only,  giving  the  suggestion  of  a  girdle  and 
doing  away  with  fullness  at  that  point. 


The  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  1$4  yards  36  inches  wide 
with  2)4  yards  of  insertion,  3*4  yards  of 
edging  and  3  yards  of  beading  to  trim 
as  illustrated.  The  pattern  5335  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42- 
inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  kimono  is  made  with  the  fronts 
and  the  back  and  is  finished  with  the  big 
and  becoming  collar  over  the  shoulders 
while  the  sleeves  are  made  in  one  piece 
each  and  cut  on  pointed  outline.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size  is  4)4  yards  27,  3)4  yards  36 
or  3  yards  44  inches  wide  with  4  yards 
of  banding.  The  pattern  5258  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  32,  34.  36.  38,  40  and  42-inch 
bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 


Other  Spring  Sewing. 

While  my  girls  were  busy  embroider¬ 
ing  their  thin  Summer  blouses  great  was 
the  planning  as  to  what  they  were  “going 
to  make  for  Mother.”  But  when  the 
time  came  for  purchasing  materials  I  put 
in  a  strong  plea  for  a  thin  all-black  waist. 
I  think  we  are  all  decidedly  tired  of  see¬ 
ing  on  trolley  cars  and  in  public  places 


0258  Breakfast  Kimono,  32  to  42  butt. 


the  stout  or  scrawny  matrons  all  wearing 
white  shirt  waists  and  black  skirts.  It 
was  neat,  to  be  sure,  and  better  than 
bright-colored  gowns,  but  broad  shoul¬ 
ders  and  thick  skins  gain  nothing  from 
white,  while  thin  black  has  always  a  lady¬ 
like  refining  effect.  Worn  with  a  jacket 
suit  a  white  shirt  waist  seems  particularly 
fresh  and  suitable,  but  my  last  Summer’s 
ones  can  have  their  sleeves  remodeled  for 
home  and  under-a-coat  uses. 

For  the  black  blouse  we  found  some 
rather  thin  stuff  in  fancy  weave  that 
seems  all  silk  and  combines  well  with  an 
all-over  lace  yoke.  These  heavy  laces 
are  rather  expensive,  but  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  deep  lower  half  of  the  sleeve  all 
lace  Pauline  contrived  to  use  strips  of  the 
lace  set  into  the  cloth  like  insertion.  The 


effect  is  good,  the  sleeve  will  be  cool,  yet 
may  wear  longer  than  if  all  lace.  The 
lace  yoke  .was  underlaid  with  black  chif¬ 
fon  (taken  from  the  trimmings  of  a  hat 
and  ironed  out)  making  it  less  transpar¬ 
ent  and  giving  a  softer  look.  This  idea 
Pauline  borrowed  from  the  dresses  of  a 
Canada  cousin  who  visited  us  last  year. 
She  had  a  very  dark  skin,  and  even  her 
lawn  waists  had  the  sleeves  and  yokes 
made  up  over  white  book  muslin.  She 
said  she  could  wear  them  longer  in  their 
climate,  and  looked  more  fair  for  the  thin 
lining.  But  my  principal  care  in  the  black 
Summer  waist  was  to  have  something 
cool  as  possible.  At  present  I  shall  wear 
it  over  a  high-necked  and  sleeved  slip 
made  of  black  India  silk,  but  later  a  low 
cut,  sleeveless  underwaist  of  black  will 
give,  I  think,  a  bodice  even  cooler  than 
any  white  stuff. 

The  girls  were  intending,  all  last  sea¬ 
son,  to  make  for  themselves  hats  worked 
in  raffia  on  a  wire  frame.  Now  they 
have  learned  that  the  dyed  raffia  fades 
badly,  and  if  hat  making  is  undertaken 
raffia  in  the  natural  color  should  be  used. 
Bessie  came  home  a  few  days  ago  all  en¬ 
thusiasm  over  a  hat  a  friend  had  been 
making.  Instead  Of  raffia  she  had  used 
the  thin  ribbon  binding  that  comes  in 
rolls  for  finishing  inside  edges  of  gowns. 
The  black  silk  was  sure  to  keep  its  color, 
but  a  good  many  rolls  had  been  used, 
and  it  had  taken  careful  work  to  knot  it 
evenly.  Yet  the  finished  hat  would  have 
commanded  a  pretty  price  in  a  milliner’s 
show  case,  and  if  the  girls  try  hat  em¬ 
broidery  I  am  not  sure  but  I  shall  recom¬ 
mend  ribbon  work  instead  of  raffia. 

A  school  teacher  friend  who  spent  last 
Sunday  with  us  had  a  new  black  taffeta 
suit  which  was  so  neat  and  stylish  that 
I  have  been  wondering  if  some  of  the 
R.  N.-Y.  girls  might  not  be  interested  in 
it.  The  skirt  was  in  princess  style,  that 
is,  it  ran  up  to  form  a  girdle  which  was 
seamed,  boned,  and  stitched  twice  about 
the  top  at  the  waist,  but  which  hung  in 
a  pleat  below  the  hips  at  every  one  of  its 
15  gores.  The  little  jacket  reached  only 
to  the  top  of  the  girdle,  and  had  full 
sleeves  reaching  just  below  the  elbow. 
It  was  lined  with  light  blue  silk  foulard, 
and  edged  with  a  fancy  silk  braid  show¬ 
ing  black,  white  and  light  blue,  A  cuff 
and  some  two-inch  projections  suggesting 
a  vest  were  covered  with  white  silk  and 
set  with  a  line  of  very  tiny  black  crochet 
buttons.  The  body  of  the  coat  had  some 
up  and  down  pleats  stitched  in  flat.  With 
the  suit  went  a  soft  white  blouse,  and  a 
black  hat  having  one  large,  long  ostrich 
plume,  a  wreath  of  blue  forget-me-nots, 
and  where  it  turned  up  in  the  back,  two 
fluffy  knots  of  the  pale  blue  foulard.  The 
whole  was  not  elaborate  as  suits  go, 
but  there  seemed  just  enough  of  every¬ 
thing,  and  we  thought  it  all  quite  refined 
and  attractive. 

And  now,  lest  some  one  should  con¬ 
clude  that  the  Ithamar  family  is  quite 
given  over  to  vanities  let  me  say  that 
our  Summer  wardrobes  are  all  planned 
for  and  out  of  mind  as  much  as  possible, 
and  to-morrow  we  begin  doing  over  some 
floors  on  which  to  use  rugs  in  place  of 
carpets.  r.  ithamar. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Best  Sewing  Cotton 

40c  Per  Dozen  Postpaid 

Buy  your  thread  direct  from  the 
mill.  Money  saved;  better  thread. 
200  yard  spools  bailey’s  best  six 
cord  finish,  hand  or  machine;  sizes 

40  to  100,  black  or  white.  40c  per  dozen,  aaeortetl,  poet* 
paid.  Stamps  taken.  Booklet  “A  Thread  storj”  free. 

’H  Q  ,  BAILEY  &  CO., 

415  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  CHEW  THAT  PENCIL. 

Let  your  finger  nails  alone,  and  stop  biting  your 
pen  holder,  and  don’t  chew  tobacco  and  don't  take 
"dry  smokes.”  When  your  nerves  are  on  edge  and 
you  must  chew  “something,”  chew  a  CHICLET:  it  is 
cleanly  and  dainty— it  starts  the  saliva  flowing  freely 
and  keeps  your  stomach  "Right”  because  of  those  six 
drops  of  peppermint.  Ask  your  neighborhood  store 
for  CHICLETS. 


fJDER  AND  WINE  PRESSES 


HAND  and  POWER 


Manufactured  by 

THE  G.  J.  EMENY  CO., 


FULTON,  N.  Y. 
Successors  to 
Empire  State  Press  Co. 

Send  forfree  Illustrated  Catalog 


Piano  a  Month 

FREE 

We  will  ship  this 
piano  to  any  re¬ 
sponsible  person 
for  30  days’  trial, 
test,  and  comparison  with  any  other  piano 
at  any  price.  If  it  pleases  you,  buy  it ; 
if  not,  the  trial  costs  you  nothing.  This 
piano  is  a  beautiful  instrument,  cased  in 
finest  oak,  walnut  or  mahogany,  and  its 
design  and  finish  are  duplicated  in  few 
$ 600  pianos.  Tone  is  superb,  action  the 
finest  French  repeating,  7  j-y  octaves. 
Our  price  is  $165  cash.  Can  be  bought 
by  small  monthly  payments. 

GUARANTEED  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 

No  piano  for  less  money  can  be  safely 
guaranteed  for  so  long  a  time.  We  have 
been  selling  pianos  for  forty  years,  and  our 
guarantee  of  quality  goes  with  every  piano. 

Your  old  piano  or  organ  taken  in  ex¬ 
change  at  a  liberal  allowance. 

We  sell  this  piano  at  a  wholesale  price 
— because  direct  from  our  factory. 

Ask  your  Bank  about  our  responsibility. 

Write  for  illustrated  piano  book.  It 
explains  how  we  eliminate  all  risk  from 
piano-buying  by  mail. 

C.  J.  HEPPE  &  SON^  >  "  ' 

6th  and  Thompson  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GENT, 

H  log  showing1  all  mode 

Ido  not  buy. 


IS  ALL  IT  COSTS 

to  write  postal  for  our  big 
Free  .Bicycle  cata- 
lels  at  lowest  prices, 
a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of 
tires  until  you  learn 
our  marvelous  new  offers.  We  ship  on  ap¬ 
proval  without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay 
freight,  allow  10  Bays  Free  Trial- 
All  our  new  and  wonderful  propositions  witi 
catalogues  and  much  valuable  information 
sent  you  FREE  for  the  asking.  CD 

WE  WILL  CONVINCE  you  that  we 
sell  a  letter  bicycle  for  less  money  than  any 
other  house.  Buy  direct  from  the  factory.  If 
-  you  want  to  Make  Money  or  Earn  a 
Bicycle  write  for  our  Special  Offer. 
TIKES,  Coaster-Brake9,  built-up-wheels  and 
all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices.  1)0  Not  Walt,  but  write 
us  a  postal  today  and  learn  everything.  Write  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  W  80,  Chicago,  Ill. 


lilt  M  Of  lilt  fISIt 


rcoWERy 

"I 

fiSH 

ta i>  stood  for  the  5E5T 

during  seventy  years  of 

increasing  sales, 

Remember  this  when/ou  wont  water- 

proof  oiled  coats,  suits,  hats,  or  Tiorse 

goods  for  all  kinds  of  wet  work. 

WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  GARMENT. 

.A.J.  TOWER  CO.. 50ST0N.  MASS..  U  S  A. 
TOWER  CANADIAN  CO. Limited  TORONTO.  CAN. 


Vanoleum 

Oil  of  Vanilla 
VANOLEUM  is  pure. 

Fora  long  time  housekeepers  have  wanted  to  make  the  Vanilla 
Extract  themselves  and  not  depend  on  the  adulterations  which 
may  or  may  not  be  pure.  Vanoleum  will  stand  any  analytical 
test  for  purity,  and  is  the  original  Mexican  Vanilla  Oil. 

VANOLEUM  is  non-alcoholic. 

Alcohol  is  the  basis  of  every  Vanilla  Extract  and  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  considerable  waste  as  a  result  of  evaporation.  The 
purity  of  the  alcohol  used  in  extracts  has  long  been  a  matter 
of  question  and  considerable  public  comment. 

VANOLEUM  is  inexpensive. 

Our  half  ounce  bottle  when  diluted  with  water  makes  a  half 
pint  of  extract.  Extract  costs  from  60c.  to  95c. .but  for 
and  the  name  of  your  grocer,  we  will  mail,  postage  prepaid, 
this  half  ounce  bottle  of  Vanoleum.  We  are  confident  that 
your  first  trial  will  mean  many  subsequent  orders. 

CORRIZO  EXTRACT  CO.,  149  W.  26th  St.,  New  York. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


W.  L.  Douglas 

*3=  &  *3=  SHOESm™ 

W.  L.  Douglas  $4.00  Gilt  Edge  Line 
cannot  be  equalled  at  any  price. 


established^ 

JULY  6  1 8^®- 
CAPITAL  <2,500,000 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS  MA  KES  &  SELLS  MOKE 
MEN’S  $3.50  SHOES  THAN  AMY  OTHER 
MANUFACTURER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

(in  nnn  REWARD  to  anyone  who  can 
$  I  UjUUU  disprove  this  statement. 

If  I  could  take  you  into  my  three  large  factories 
at  Brockton,  Mass.,  and  show  you  the  infinite 
care  with  which  every  pair  of  shoes  is  made,  you 
would  realize  why  W.  L.  Douglas  $3.50  shoes 
cost  more  to  make,  why  they  hold  their  shape, 
fit  better,  wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater 
intrinsic  value  than  any  other  $3.50  shoe. 

W.  L.  Douglas  Strong  Made  Shoes  for 
Men ,  $2.50,  $2.00.  Boys’  School  A 
Dress  Shoes,  $2.50,  $2,  $1.7  5,  $1.50 
CAUTION  .—Insist  upon  having  W .L.Doug- 
las  slioes.  Take  no  substitute.  None  genuine 
without  his  name  and  price  stamped  on  bottom. 
Fast  Color  Eyelets  used ;  they  u/ill  not  wear  brassy. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

W.  I«  DOUGLAS,  Dept.  Q,  Brockton,  Mass. 


4% 


Add  1%  to  the  Dividend 

Add  25%  to  the  Income 


5% 


IF  your  savings  now  yield  4  per  cent.,  and  we 
pay  you  5  per  cent.,  we  increase  your  income 
25  per  cent.  Before  you  deal  with  us  we 
shall  expect  to  satisfy  you  of  our  unquestioned 
reliability.  Let  us  place  the  matter  before  you 
properly  by  correspondence. 

Assets,  $1,750,000. 
Established  13  Years. 
Banking  Dept.  Supervision. 

Earnings  paid  from  day  ie- 
eeived  to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  ot  inquiry  solicited 
and  promptly  answored. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

5  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Government  of  Canada 

Gives  absolutely  FREE 
to  every  settler 

160  Acres  of  Land  in 

Western 
Canada 

Land  adjoining  this  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  railway  and  land  com¬ 
panies  at  from  86  to  810  per  acre. 


On  this  land  this  year  has  been 
produced  upwards  of  twenty-five 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 

It  is  also  the  best  of  grazing  land 
and  for  mixed  farming  it  has  no 
superior  on  the  continent. 

Splendid  climate,  low  taxes,  rail¬ 
ways  convenient,  schools  and 
churches  close  at  hand. 

Write  for  “20th  Century  Canada” 
and  low  railway  rates  to  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Immigration,  Ottawa, 
Can.;  or  to 

THUS.  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Do, eminent  Agent 
Sjraenae  Bank  Building,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Mention  this  paper. 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEP,  and  then  nothing  but 
the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUALITY. 
Everybody  orders  again,  as  the  CORNED  BEEF  is  as 
we  represent.  Write  for  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &l  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  .MASS. 


YOU  a  RE  NOT 

too  far  away.  We  ship 

CALDWELL 

Tanks,  Towers  and  Wind  Mills  to  every 
state  In  the  country.  The  reason  Is  they 
are  the  best  made  of  any  on  the  market. 
Ask  us  for  references  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood.  We  have  them.  Send  for  Tank 
and  Tower  Catalogue  and  Special  Water 
Works  Catalogue. 

W.  E.  Caldwell  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


The  children’s  friend — 

Jayne’s  Tonic  Vermif  ug e 

Drives  out  blood  impurities.  Makes  strong  nerves  and  muscles. 
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MARKETS 

Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  May  12.  1906,  wholesale  except  other¬ 
wise  noted.  The  prices  of  grain,  butter, 
cheese  and  eggs  are  based  on  the  official 
figures  of  the  Produce  and  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
changes  with  such  revision  as  outside  deals 
noted  appear  to  warrant.  Prices  of  other 
products  are  from  reports  of  dealers,  inqui¬ 
ries  and  observation  of  sales  in  the  various 
market  sections.  Where  possible  these  fig¬ 
ures  are  the  average  of  several  sales. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern.  Duluth 

Inspection  .  — 

No.  1,  Macaroni .  — 

Rye . — 

Corn .  — 

Oats .  — 

Barley .  46 

FEED. 

Wholesale  at  N.  Y. 

City  Bran  .  — 

Middlings  .  — 

Red  Dog  .  — 

Oil  meal  .  — 

Cottonseed  meal  .  — 

Retail  Western  N.  Y. 

Bran  . 22.00 

Middlings  . 23.00 

Red  Dog  . : .  — 

Gluten  . 24.00 

Oil  meal  .  — 

Corn  and  oats  .  — 

HAY. 

No.  1  .  — 

No.  2  . 15.50 

No.  3  . 12.50 

Clover  mixed  for  whole  range.  10.00 
Clover  . 10.00 

STRAW. 

Long  rye  .  — 

Short  and  tangled  . 11.00 

Oat  and  wheat .  — 

MILK. 

In  effect  May  1 1  the  N.  Y.  Exchange  price 
was  reduced  one-fourth  cent  to  $1.31  per  40- 
quart  can.  netting  2%  cents  per  quart  to 
shippers  in  26-eent  freight  zone  who  have  no 
exlra  station  charges. 

BUTTER. 


@  oo% 

@  85 
@  63 
@  58 
@  38 

@  K9 


@23.00 
@23.50 
@24.50 
@31.50 
@29.00 


@23.00 
@24.00 
(a  25.00 
@29.00 
@35.00 
@25.00 


@18.00 
<§  1 6.00 
@13.50 
@14.00 
@11.00 


@13.00 
@  1 1 .50 
@  9.00 


Creamerv,  extra  . . 

.  .  - 

@ 

20% 

Firsts  . 

.  18 

@ 

1!) 

Thirds  and  seconds . 

.  13 

@ 

17 

State  Dairy,  best . 

,  .  - 

@ 

20 

Lower  grades  . . 

, .  13 

@ 

19 

Imitation  Creamery  . 

. .  15 

@ 

16 

Factory  . 

@ 

15 

Renovated,  best  . 

_  - 

@ 

16% 

Lower  grades  . 

,  .  10 

@ 

14 

Packing  stock  . 

@ 

13% 

EGGS. 

Fancv.  white . 

.  20 

@ 

— 

Choice,  white  . 

.  19 

19% 

Extra  mixed  colors  . 

.  1!) 

@ 

— 

Western  and  Southern  . 

.  15 

@ 

18 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy  . 

.  - 

@ 

141/4 

Good  to  prime  . 

.  13%  @ 

14 

Common  to  fair  . 

.  11 

@ 

13 

New  Crop 

Full  cream  best  . 

■  @ 

9% 

Fair  to  good  . 

...  8%@ 

9 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fev . 

.  1 1  %  @ 

12 

Evap.,  choice  . 

.  11%  @ 

11% 

Evap.,  prime  . 

.  10%@ 

11 

Chops.  1O0  lbs . 

@2. 

.60 

Cores  and  skins,  100  lbs... 

.2.00 

@2, 

.10 

Cherries  . 

.  14 

@ 

15 

Huckleberries  . 

.  10 

@ 

12 

Raspberries  . 

@ 

30 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Spy  . 5.00 

Ben  Davis  . 4.50 

Baldwin  . 5.00 


@6.50 

@5.50 

@6.25 


Russet  . 4.25  @5.25 

Low  grades  . 3.00  @4.00 

Strawberries.  Charleston  ....  4  @  16 

North  Carolina  .  5  @  15 

Norfolk  .  8  @  15 

Eastern  Shore  .  10  @  15 

Maryland  . 10  @  15 

BEANS. 

Marrow  . 2.50  @3.05 

Medium  . 1.60  @2.05 

Pea  . 1.50  @1.70 

Red  Kidney  . 2.70  @3.05 

White  Kidney  . 3.10  @3.20 


HOTHOUSE  GOODS 

Lettuce,  dozen  .  50  @1.25 

Mushrooms,  lb .  15  @  60 

Tomatoes,  lb .  10  @  15 

Radishes,  100  bunches  . 1.00  @1.75 

Cucumbers,  bu.  box . 2.00  @4.00 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches . 1.00  @1.50 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes.  Bermuda,  new,  bbl..3.00  @6.00 

Florida,  new  . 3.00  @5.25 

Maine  . 2.15  @2.25 

State  and  Western  . 2.00  @2.20 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 2.00  @3.25 

Artichokes,  dozen  .  50  @1.00 

Asparagus,  prime,  doz . 2.50  @3.50 

Seconds  . 1.75  @2.00 

Beets.  100  bunches . 4.00  @7.00 

Carots,  100  bunches . 3.00  @5.00 

Cabbage.  Southern,  bbl.  crate.  1.25  @2.00 

Kale,  bbl .  25  @  75 

Lettuce,  *4 bbl.  basket . 1.00  @2.50 

Onions.  State  &  W'n.  old,  bbl  50  @1.50 

Bermuda,  bu.  crate . 1.35  @1.40 

Texas,  crate  . 1.25  @1.50 

Okra,  24-qt.  carrier . 2.00  @3.00 

Parsley,  bu.  box . 1.50  @2.00 

Peppers,  24-qt.  carrier . 1.00  @2.00 

Peas,  1-3  bill,  basket . 1.25  @2.50 

Radishes,  1-3  bbl.  bkt .  50  @1.00 

String  beans.  1-3  bbl.  basket.. 1.00  @3.00 

Spinach,  bbl .  75  @1.25 

Turnips,  bbl:  . . 2.00  @  — 

Tomatoes,  24-qt.  carrier . 1.00  @3.50 

Yellow  Eye  . 1.50  @1.60 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  pair  .  25  @  55 

Fowls  .  14  @  - — 

Turkeys  .  12  @  — 

Ducks,  pair  .  60  @  85 

Geese,  pair  . 1.00  @1.50 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  16  @  18 

Chickens,  broilers,  best .  33  @  35 

Seconds  .  20  @  30 

Fowls  .  n  @  13  % 

Ducklings  .  17  @  19 

Squabs,  dozen  . 1.25  @2.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves  .  5  @  914 

Lambs,  hothouse  . 2.50  @6.50 

Pork  .  7  @  9  % 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4.80  @5.70 

Bulls  . 3.40  @4.85 

Cows  . 2.00  @4.25 

Galves  . 4.50  @7.00 

Sheep  . 3.50  @5.00 

Lambs  . 6.00  @6.50 

Hogs  .  —  @6.85 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  named  are  for  ton  lots,  f.  o.  b., 
N.  Y. 

Nil  rate  of  Soda,  ton .  —  @52.00 

Muriate  of  Potash .  —  @41.25 

Dried  Blood  .  —  @50.00 

Kainit  .  —  @11.00 

Acid  Phosphate  .  —  @11.00 

Sulphate  of  Potash  .  —  @47.00 

Ground  bone  .  —  @25.00 

Tankage  .  —  @34.50 

Copper  Sulphate,  bbl.  lots.  lb.  —  @  6 % 

Sulpphur  Flowers,  bbl.  lots,  lb.  —  @  2% 

LUMBER. 

Wholesale  in  N.  Y. 

Hemlock,  joist,  1,000 .  —  @20.00 

Boards  .  21.50  @22.50 

Timber.  20  to  32  ft . 20.50  @27.00 

White  Pine,  uppers . 86.50  @103.50 

Shelving  . 36.50  @58,50 

Box  . 24.50  @30.00 

Yellow  Pine,  flooring . 22.00  @40  00 

Siding  . 26.00  @28.0Q 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


The 
Duty 
Of  An 
Engine 

Should  Control 
the  Type. 

Fairbanks  Gasoline  Engines 

are  made  to  fit  the  work  in  hand.  Don’t  buy 
at  random.  A  little  investigating  before  you 
buy  will  save  you  a  world  of  worry  after¬ 
wards.  Our  book  on  Farm  Power  will  help 
you. 

Our  expert  powermen  always  at  your  ser¬ 
vice  without  cost.  Write  to 

THE  FAIRBANKS  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

Albany,  Boston, 

Baltimore,  Buffalo, 

Bangor,  Ma.  Hartford, 


“ELM  HILL” 

HOLSTEIN  STOCK  FARM 

FOR  SALE. 

A  No.  1  Horse  or  Cattle  Farm— 272  acres ;  clay  loam : 
very  fertile;  excellent  buildings,  in  good  repair:  good 
fences;  well  watered:  windmill.  Stable  room  for  125 
cattle.  Barn  room  for  350  tons  hay.  Largest  silo  in 
Northern  New  York.  Mile  track  can  be  made  in 
sight  of  buildings  with  little  grading. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  HERD. 

Well  advertised.  Excellent  shipping  facilities. 
Three  miles  from  R.  R.  junction  at  Philadelphia.  N.Y. 
State  road  to  be  built  from  Philadelphia  to  farm. 
Splendid  location  for  high-class  stock  farm.  Little 
competition  in  vicinity  for  registered  cattle  or  horses. 
Competent  help  secured  for  the  season.  Send  for 
Circular  giving  full  description  of  farm,  buildings, 
stock,  prices,  terms.  Mention  this  paper. 

Will  be  sold  with  or  without  iiolsteins. 
DR.  GEO.  A.  COE,  Watertown,  New  York. 


SHIP 


New  Orleans,  Pittsburg, 
Philadelphia,  Syracuse, 
London,  Eng.,  Glasgow. 


A  SIMPLICITY  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

rpcc  nil  TRIAI  to  any  man  who  requires  power  on 
liiLL  U  H  I  lllMLa  his  farm.  To  prove  that  the  SIM¬ 
PLICITY  will  do  more  work  at  lens  cost  In  lesR  time  than  any 
other  power  or  any  other  engine,  we  will  let  you  use  it  Hist,  and 
then  if  natlKtied  you  can  pay  for  it  on  our  easy  terms.  FItKK 
TRIAL  PLAN,  catalogue  showing  engine  in  use,  instruction  and 
experience  Iwiok*,  all  sent  FREE  to  those  who  write.  Address 

WESTERN  MALLEABLE  &  GREY  IRON  MFG. 
CO.,  30  Chase  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


CAPITAL 

GAS*&  GASOLINE 

ENGINES 


We  will  sell  a 
sample  3^  H.  P. 
engine  at  half 
price. 

C.  H.  A.  Dissinger  & 

400  Cherry  Street 

Wrights  viile,  Penna. 


your  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs.  Poultry 
Apples,  etc.,  to  the  Oldest  Commission 
House  in  New  York.  Established  1838. 

E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED— Young  man  to  drive  team  in  city:  one 
used  to  farm  work  preferred;  must  be  strictly 
temperate  and  of  good  habits.  For  particulars  address 
Leonard  Kurtz,  70  Greenwood  St.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE— Well  improved  395  acre  Wisconsin 
farm.  Price  $8,000:  easy  terms.  FRANK  CLEVE¬ 
LAND,  1057  Adams  Express  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


3,000 


MONEY  MAKING  FARMS  FOR 
SALE.  “Strout’s  List  No.  15,”  illus¬ 
trated,  describing  hundreds  of  bargains  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  the  South,  mailed 
Free  by  E.  A.  STllOUT,  Farm  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau 
Street,  New  Fork  City. 

L01V  ROUND  TRIP  RATES  TO  COLORADO 
AND  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  VIA  NICKEL 
PLATE  ROAD. 

If  you  expect  to  make  a  trip  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  Colorado,  or  any  point  in  the  West,  North¬ 
west  or  Southwest,  do  not  overlook  the  extremely 
low  rates,  convenient  through  coach,  sleeper 
and  dining  car  service  offered  by  the  NICKEL 
PLATE  ROAD,  in  connection  with  any  route 
you  may  choose  beyond  Chicago.  For  full  infor¬ 
mation  call  on  or  write  A.  W.  ECCLESTONE, 
D.  P.  A.,  385  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


AT  COOPERSBURG.PA, 


“What  is  your  particular  grievance 
against  the  railroads?”  “Well,”  an¬ 
swered  Farmer  Corntossel,  “I’m  kind  of 
indignant  ’bout  their  givin’  rebates,  an’ 
sort  o’  suspicious  of  the  influence  they’ve 
got  in  politics.  But  what  makes  me  down¬ 
right  mad  is  havin’  to  pay  my  fare  in¬ 
stead  o’  ridin’  on  a  free  ticket.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 


Annual  Sale  of  100  Head  of  Choicely-Selected 

IMPORTED  JERSEY  CATTLE. 

A  Pleased  Buyer  is  the  Best  Advertisement. 

At  our  Annual  Sale,  MAY  30th  (Decoration  Day),  the  selection,  as  usual,  will  be  very  choice— if  any¬ 
thing,  "the  cream  is  thicker  than  ever  before. In  the  sale  will  be  such  a  selection  of  the  blood  of  Golden 


1904,  the  Royal  on  the  Island,  in  England,  and  the  leading  Shows  in  America,  all  take  off  their  hats  to  old 
Fern,  and  pronounce  him  the  most  successful  and  prepotent  Jersey  Bull  that  ever  lived.  He  is  still  alive 
and  useful,  and  his  blood  breeds  on. 

Tlie  good  will,  confidence  and  esteem  of  one’s  friends  are  among  the  choicest  things  in  life.  I  think  no 
one  appreciates  them  more  highly  than  I  do,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  more  than  gratifying  to  see  at  our  sales 
the  same  faces  and  names  among  the  buyers  that  have  been  patrons  at  our  sales  for  the  past  20  years.  This 
alone  speaks  for  itself.  I  shall  be  satisfied  if,  in  the  future,  I  retain  the  esteem  of  those  who  have  had  con¬ 
fidence  in  me  in  the  past,  as  well  as  the  class  of  cattle  that  we  handle.— T.  S.  O. 

It  has  always  been  our  custom  to  sell  no  animal  unless  we  stated  all  faults,  and  to  care  for  the  comfort 
of  the  cattle,  in  such  a  manner  so  that  when  they  left  our  stables  buyers  could  expect  reasonable 
improvement. 

Our  most  sanguine  expectations  have  been  more  than  realized,  through  letters  wo  are  receiving  from 
buyers,  Among  the  number  to  be  sold  are  so  many  "Toppers”  that  we  do  not  want  to  be  partial,  and  will 
cheerfully  mail  the  Catalog  free  of  charge  to  any  one,  that  alone  tells  the  tale,  and  from  which  those  that 
are  interested  can  make  their  own  preference.  G3#“ Catalogue  ready  MAY  10th. 

Address  T.  S. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOPER  &  SONS, 

“Linden  Grove,”  Cooperaburg,  Pa. 


World’s  Champion  Cow 

The  Guernsey  cow  here  illustrated  has  proven  herself  the  biggest  butter  producer  in 
the  world.  This  letter  tells  the  story. 

“Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Feb,  12, 1906. 

My  Guernsey  cow,  Yeksa  Sun¬ 
beam,  No.  15439,  holds  the 
World’s  record  for  a  yearly  but¬ 
ter-fat  production,  having  made 
in  a  year  857.15  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter-fat.  She  also  made  1 4920.8 
pounds  of  milk  testing  5.75  per  1 
cent,  fat ;  this  is  the  largest 
amount  of  milk  produced  in  a ' 
year  by  any  Guernsey  cow. 

The  butter  exhibited  from  my  farm  was  awarded  FIRST  PRIZE 
over  all  at  the  State  Dairymen’s  Convention  at  Waukesha,  Wis.,  scoring 
97  y2  points. 

I  use  the  United  States  Cream  Separator,  of  which  I  have 
three  on  as  many  farms.  Fred  rietbrock.” 

Don’t  miss  the  point  of  this  story:  GOOD  COWS  and  the 

U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

is  a  combination  that  means  biggest  profit  to  dairymen.  You  feed  your 
cows  to  produce  rich  milk,  and  to  get  the  most  butter-fat  from  that 
milk  you  need  a  U.  S.  Cream  Separator  because  it  Holds  theWORLD’S 
RECORD  for  CLEAN  SKIMMING. 

Our  new,  handsome  1906  catalog  ,e  tells  all  about  the  U .  S.  Read  it  before  you  put 
1  any  money  into  a  cream  separator.  Just  write  us,  “Send  catalogue  number 
159”.  You’ll  get  one  by  return  mail.  Better  lay  this  paper  down  and  write  us 
I  now  while  you  think  of  it. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 

Eighteen  centrally  located  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Prompt  delivery.  436 


ADVANCE 

Gasoline  Engines 

We  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  Gasoline 
Engines  for  farm¬ 
ers.  If  you  want  to 
learn  about  the 
best  farm  gasoline 
engine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  write  to  Geo. 

D.  Polil  Mfg. 

Co.,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


A  FLEXIBLE 

Barn  Door  Hanger. 

That  works.  Allows  close  fitting  of 
doors,  accommodates  itself  to  the  in¬ 
equalities  and  warping  of  siding  and  yet 
never  binds  or  runs  hard.  Hung  on 
two  sets  of  hangers,  one  on  each  side 
of  an  inverted  '  T”  rail.  Straddles  the 
track  like  a  hay  carrier.  It  has  an  ab¬ 
solute  center  draft,  no  side  hitch. 

Runs  easy  and  true  without  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  being  blown,  rooted  or  hooked 
off.  Has  chilled  steel  roller  bearings. 
Fully  described  in  catalog  of  Hay 
Tools,  Barn  and  Stable  Equipments. 

A  copy  free.  Write  for  it  and  know  all 
about  the  ‘Hanger  he  can’t  hook  off.” 

Louden  Machinery  Company, 

39  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


1906. 


THE  RURAL 


NEW-YORKER. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK. 


Here  is  an  inquiry  from  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  reader: 

The  inclosed  advertisement  of  the  North 
American  Land  Company  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  is  taken  from  a  Western  farm  paper. 
It  is  also  in  a  New  England  farm  paper.  I 
want  to  sell  my  farm,  and  wrote  them.  We 
received  a  reply  and  a  book.  In  about  a  week 
we  received  another  letter,  also  a  call  for  $5 
as  a  proof  of  good  faith,  but  we  lack  the 
“faith."  so  have  not  sent  the  five.  H 
looks  like  a  fake  to  me,  but.  of  course,  I 
may  be  mistaken.  We  are  willing  to  pay  a 
good  many  $5  bills  for  the  sale  of  our  place, 
but  we  do  not  like  the  way  they  went  to 
work  to  get  our  farm  to  sell  in  the  first  place. 

Massachusetts.  J.  t.  s. 

The  advertisement  is  cunningly  worded. 
It  is  headed  “Farm  Wanted,’’  and  signed 
Box  980,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  just  as  if 
the  writer  was  in  need  of  a  farm.  This 
correspondent  makes  no  mistake  in  calling 
it  a  fake.  It  is  a  deliberate  swindle.  We 
have  exposed  this  scheme  several  times 
before.  Papers  that  go  to  the  pretense  of 
guaranteeing  their  advertisers  in  order 
to  allay  the  suspicion  of  readers  and  then 
knowingly  run  such  swindling  advertise¬ 
ments  are  bigger  fakers  than  the  frauds 
they  help  promote. 

Chas.  A.  Wilson,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  is 
another  real  estate  faker  of  the  same 
stamp.  Their  arguments  are  all  the  same. 
Their  objects  all  the  same — to  get  your 
money  for  so-called  registering  fees.  Burn 
their  letters  and  keep  your  money. 

The  demand  for  the  new  garden  book, 
“The  Farmer’s  Garden,”  has  been  very 
strong  this  month.  They  have  been  going 
out  every  day  as  the  renewals  come  in. 
They  also  go  to  the  new  yearly  subscrib¬ 
ers.  If  you  have  not  had  yours  yet,  better 
send  the  renewal  at  once  and  get  it.  If 
the  book  does  not  help  you  grow  more 
than  an  extra  dollar’s  worth  of  garden 
stuff  this  season,  in  addition  to  pay  for 
your  time,  after  you  have  made  a  fair 
effort,  we  will  refund  your  whole  dollar. 
We  know  it  will  help  you  grow  many  ex¬ 
tra  dollars’  worth. 


Saved  Baby  Lyon’s  Life. 

Awful  Sight  From  That  Dreadful  Com¬ 
plaint,  Infantile  Eczema— Mother 
Fraises  Cuticura  Remedies. 

“Our  baby  had  that  dreadful  complaint, 
Infantile  Eczema,  which  afflicted  him  for 
several  months,  commencing  at  the  top 
of  his  head,  and  at  last  covering  his  whole 
body.  Elis  sufferings  were  untold  and  con¬ 
stant  misery,  in  fact,  there  was  nothing 
we  would  not  have  done  to  have  given 
him  relief.  We  finally  procured  a  full  oet 
of  the  Cuticura  Remedies,  and  in  about 
three  or  four  days  he  began  to  show  a 
brighter  spirit  and  really  laughed,  for  the 
first  time  in  a  year.  In  about  ninety  days 
he  was  fully  recovered.  Praise  for  the 
Cuticura  Remedies  has  always  been  our 
greatest  pleasure,  and  there  is  nothing  too 
good  that  we  could  say  in  their  favor, 
for  they  certainly  saved  our  baby’s  life, 
for  he  was  the  most  awful  sight  that  I 
ever  beheld  prior  to  the  treatment  of  the 
Cuticura  Remedies.  Mrs.  Maebelle  Lyon, 
1826  Appleton  Ave.,  Parsons,  Kan., 
July  18,  1905.” 

“Well, 
Above  All 
Things!” 

RUBEROID 


PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Ax  Old  Game.  vet  one  that  seems  to  work 
every  year,  is  a  plan  used  by  many  produce 
commission  men  to  set  shippers  away  from 
their  competitors.  The  scheme  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  so  many  times  that  it  seems  unnec¬ 
essary  to  discuss  it  again,  yet  to-day  1  got 
track’  of  cases  where  intelligent  growers  are 
being  badly  bunkoed.  One  man  in  the  Middle 
South  has  been  shipping  lettuce  to  a  house 
here  which  was  getting  the  top  price  and 
making  him  an  honest  return.  Another  house 
by  plausible  promises  about  their  big  trade 
in  this  special  line,  great  facilities  for  han¬ 
dling.  etc.,  got  him  to  divert  part  of  a  day’s 
shipment  to  them,  sent  a  spy  around,  to  find 
out  what  the  first  house  was  getting  and 
returned  the  shipper  about  50  cents  per  bas¬ 
ket  above  this  price,  although  the  lettuce 
was  actually  sold  at  a  lower  figure  than  the 
old  receiver  was  getting.  The  shipper  swal¬ 
lowed  the  bait  and  made  a  heavy  shipment 
to  the  new  man,  but  got  no  more  boom  prices. 
The  market  was  bad  or  the  lettuce  was  dam¬ 
aged,  or  some  other  plausible  excuse  was 
made.  Now  this  would  hardly  be  worth 
talking  about  if  it  were  not  for  the  damage 
the  shipper  is  doing  to  his  own  Interests. 
The  commission  men  can  fight  their  own 
battles,  and  it  is  certainly  not  our  business 
to  prop  them  up.  But  the  shipper  has*  cut 
the  price  on  his  own  goods,  lie  got  $2  per 
basket  for  the  first  trial  lot  sent  the  new 
man  and  $1  for  the  big  shipment  that  fol¬ 
lowed.  though  the  original  receiver  could 
have  handled  it  all  at  $1.50,  before  the  new 
man  had  spoiled  the  market  by  cutting  the 
price  on  something  that  he  had  no  quick 
standard  buyer  for.  This  is  merely  a  rough 
outline  of  the  scheme,  which  has  as  many 
variations  as  there  are  different  men.  An¬ 
other  case  concerned  hothouse  cucumbers.  A 
house  in  this  city  lost  a  good  shipper,  a 
Massachusetts  grower.  One  of  the  firm  on 
an  eastern  trip  called  on  the  grower  and 
asked  why  they  got  no  more  of  his  cucum¬ 
bers  : 

“Well,  I  made  a  shipment  to  another  house 

in  New  York.  They  promised  me  -  a 

box,  about  one-third  more  than  you  were 
getting.  They  returned  this  price  for  the 
first  lot,  but  after  that  it  dropped  and  I 
have  been  shipping  to  Boston  since,  as  that 
seems  to  be  the  better  market.” 

The  grower  was  somewhat  surprised  to 
learn  that  cucumbers,  some  from  his  own 
locality,  and  possibly  some  of  his  own  grow¬ 
ing,  were  being  reshipped  from  Boston  to 
New  York,  in  some  cases  actually  consigned 
to  commission  men  here,  so  that  the  grower 
paid  two  commissions  and  considerable  extra 
transportation  but  thought  his  cucumbers 
were  consumed  in  the  Boston  market.  One 
amusing  feature  of  this  struggle  for  business, 
was  noted.  It  was  learned  that  some  Bos¬ 
ton  commission  men  had  represented  that 
Boston  was  the  best  place  to  ship  choice 
cucumbers,  that  New  York  could  not  handle 
them  to  advantage,  so  some  growers  were 
shipping  their  seconds  to  New  York  and 
their  fancy  stock  to  Boston.  The  Boston 
dealers  got  in  touch  with  a  lot  of  the  high- 
grade  consumers  in  New  York,  told  them 
that  they  controlled  all  the  best  cukes  and 
solicited  telegraph  orders.  I  learned  of  defi¬ 
nite  cases  where  this  has  been  done,  but  do 
not  know  to  what  extent  it  has  been  prac¬ 
ticed.  This  also  is  merely  a  phase  of  busi¬ 
ness  competition  among  commission  men 
which  does  not  concern  us  except  In  so  far 
as  the  grower’s  interests  may  suffer.  It 
is  a  hard  matter  to  know  just  what  to  do 
when  a  commission  man  in  soliciting  a  ship¬ 
ment  states  that  he  can  do  better  than  some 
one  else.  Perhaps  he  can.  Sometimes  he 
does,  and  the  shipper  is  permanently  bene¬ 
fited.  But  if  he  makes  claims  that  sound 
extravagant,  as  most  of  the  bunko  class  do, 
the  safer  way  is  to  let  him  alone,  and  it  is 
especially  wise  to  stick  to  a  house  that  for 
a  considerable  time  has  deplt  honestly  and 
seems  fairly  progressive.  w.  w.  n, 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 

ROOFING 

There  is  not  and  never  was  a  roofing 
the  same  as  Ruberoid.  We  are  and 
always  have  been  its  sole  manufac¬ 
turers,  being  exclusive  owners  of  all 
patents  granted  for  it.  Be  careful, 
when  you  buy,  to  look  for  our  regis¬ 
tered  trade  mark  ‘’’RUBEROIDy’ ’  which 
is  stamped  on  the  underside  of  the 
material,  every  four  feet.  If  not  there, 
it  is  not  Ruberoid. 

The  durability  of  Ruberoid  Roofing 
has  been  proved  beyond  all  doubt.  It 
outlasts  metal  and  shingles.  Contains 
no  tar  or  paper.  Will  not  melt  or  rot. 
Highly  fire-resisting.  Strong  winds 
will  not  tear  it  loose. 

Particularly  suitable  for  farm  build¬ 
ings  because  it  can  be  applied  by  any 
handy  man.  All  fixtures  furnished 
free.  Makes  an  unequaled  siding  for 
poultry-houses,  barns,  etc.  Absolutely 
air-tight  and  water-proof.  Send  for 
samples  and  Booklet  R. 

THE 

STANDARD  PAINT  GO., 

Sole  Manufacturers 

IOO  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  — To  learn  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STREET. 


•0ULTRY  SUPPLIES' 

Wo  sell  everything  the  poultryman  needs.  Incu¬ 
bator*,  Brooders,  Foods,  Tonic®,  Powders, 
Fences,  Bone  Cutters,  Egg  Boxes,  etc. 

We  also  sell  Farm  Implements.  Write  to-day 
for  a  free  copy  of  our  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue 
and’ Farm  Book.  You’ll  be  surprised 
how  much  you  can  save  by  buying  all 
.  your  supplies  from  one  place. 

L  JOSIA1I  YOUNG, 

i  )  27  Grand  Street,  Troy,  N.Y. 


* 


ii 


Dftill  T IJ \/ooooooooo 

r  U  U  L  I  If  Ye^hS  the  | 

(3 POULTRY  LINE— Fencing,  Feed,  Incu-^ 

8bators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— ( 
it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  yotq 
Qour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the < 
Q  asking — it's  worth  having.  < 

Q Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

O  Dcp  H.  G.  86  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City. < 


PARSON’S  "LOW-DOWN"  WAGON  WORKS, 

EARLVILLE,  N.  Y. 


W©  Mali.©  Friends 

AND 

“LOW- 
DOWN” 
MILK 

WAGONS 


Send  your 
name  ar  d 
let  us  tell 
you  about 
it. 


ueu  capacity.  I 
the  fodder,  carries  it  along 
through  the  safety  blower  withont 
a  stop.  Blows  it  50  feet  high  if  necessary.  The 
patented  safety  appliances  prevent  accidents.  Rapid, 
economical, powerful.  Send  for  frceentnlotc.  which 
illustrates  and  describes  our  17  sizes  of  silo  fillers. 
Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  226,  Manitowoc,  Wl». 


She’s  Too  Lousy 

A  printed  five  minutes  talk  sent 
free  to  everybody.  “IIow  to  Keep 
Awny  Vermin  Permanently,” 
saving  monthly  expenses  for 
whitewash,  kerosening,  insect 
powder,  lice  killers. 

Carbollneum  Wood 

Preserving  Co., 

351  W.  B’way,  New  York. 


PINELAND 


INCUBATORS 

HATCH  GREATEST  NUMBER 
OF  FINEST  CHICKS. 

BROODERS 

HAVE  NEVER  BEEN  EQUALED 

FIDELITY  FOOD 

FOR  FOWLS  AND  CHICKS. 

Used  everywhere  by  practical  poultrymen  and 
specialists  fanciers  with  unfailing  success.  Insures 
perfect  health  and  promotes  rapid  growth. 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 
Box  D.D.,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

RANTAINCUBAT0RS 

linil  I  n  and  Brooders 

Low  in  price  -  fully  guaranteed. 
Send  for  free  book.  Do  it  today. 

k  Banfa-Bender  Mfg.Co.  .Deot.46,  Ligonler.lnd. 


$1.  PER  MONTH 

to  $2.  per  month  rents  any  incubator. 

Rent  pays  for  it.  Wo  Pay  tho  Freight, 

An  have  Trial  a*  same  prices.  Buy 

uays  mai  plans  and  parts  and 

build  one.  Prices,  ready  to  use:  50  egg 
$5.00;  100  egg  $9;  200  egg  $12.75.  Brood¬ 
ers,  $3.50 up.  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 


BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  23,  Springfield,  O. 


SPRINGDALE  FARM  Red  Polled  Cattle  and 
O.  I.  C.  Swine.  Calves,  Pigs  and  other  stock  for 
sale.  E.  J.  ADAMS,  Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. 


UTILITY! 

aying  ability  first.standard  require- 
lents  second.  LARGEST  POULTRY 
LANT  IN  AMERICA.  S.  C.  White 
eghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred 
lymouth  Rocks.  Free  Booklet. 

I A  A  rv  I  A  1. 1  F\  O  r  I  D  M  Innn  K1  Otl  f  I  nrebtf 


Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm  n™hdc",-i2 
NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y.  S£g*<SM 

White  Leghorns,  White  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyan- 
dottesand  Pekin  Bucks.  Eggs  from  all  varieties  chick¬ 
ens  balance  of  hatching  season  at  $1  per  13  or  $5  per 
100.  Mated  pens  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
9  hens  1  cockerel,  $15  up  to  October  1st.  Hundreds 
laying  pullets  ready  in  July.  Strictly  high  class  stock, 
Winners  of  four  ribbons  last  Madison  Square  Garden 
Show,  and  21  ribbons  last  Poughkeepsie  Show. 
Exhibition  and  line  breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all 
times.  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs  $7  per  100,  $1  2a  for  12. 


OCK- 

GS  from 
;ia  headed 
1st  Prize 
NNERS. 


HOLLAND  FARM 

W.  Plymouth  RocksjSJS^r'SiWiS 
.White  Holland  TURKEYS}*3 


Maple  Villa  Poultry  Yards— Eggs  and  stock  guaran¬ 
teed.  Hamburgs.  Leghorns,  Andalusians,  Mlnorcas, 
Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Anconas.  w.o.moshkb,  Sylvauia,  Pa. 


-Var's  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  00  p.  book. '10c. 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8, Telford, Pa, 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  500  choice  mature  birds,  bred 
and  selected  for  vigor  and  egg  production.  Send  for 
our  circular  and  prices.  White  &  Rice,  Yorktown.N.Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES- Heavy  layers;  Eggs 
$4  Tier  100,  fertility  guaranteed;  baby  chicks. 
FOREST  HTLL  FARM,  Box  C,  Burnwood,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Bred  for  heavy  laying. 

Eggs  for  Hatching  $1  per  15;  $4  per  100. 

I).  F.  ARNOLD,  Barlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Fisbel  Strain 

Eggs  from  Prize  Matings,  $2  per  15.  Laying  matings 
from  large  vigorous  tested  layers.  $1  per  15;  $5  per 
hundred.  ISAAC  C.  CLARK,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


B  UFF.  White  Leghorn.  Eggs  75c  per  15.  $1.25  per  30. 
$2  per  00.  Cir.  free.  JOHN  A,  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


TURKEY  EGGS,  BRONZE,  Wyandotte  and  W. 
1  r.ocr  on riro  Guaranteed  to  hatch  or  money  refunded, 
Adell  Kayner  &  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Leg.  eggs,  gi 
1500  layers-  C. 


SQUAB  RAISING  PAYS. 

New  York  City  is  the  Best  Market. 

We  keep  Squab  breeders  and  poultry  In  same  houses, 
and  find  both  do  as  well  as  when  kept  separate;  yours 
will  do  as  well.  Our  best  mated  Homers  are  prolific 
breeders;  properly  mated,  and  guaranteed  Write 
to-day  lor  free  circular.  RAY  STATE  SQUAB 
COMPANY,  Dept.  A,  Wakefield,  Mass. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS,  White  and  Barred 
Rocks,  Light  Brahmas,  White  Wyandottes  and 
Leghorns,  hardy,  prolific,  farm  bred,  pure  stock. 
For  Birds  (moderate  prices)  or  “Eggs  to  Hatch” 
at  8c.  each.  Write  WALTER  SHERMAN,  No. 
25  Boulevard,  Newport,  It.  I. 


Darred,  Buff  and  White  Rocks.  Wyandottes  B.  &.  W. 
*-*  Minorcas  and  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 
$3  each,  $7.50  for  trio.  Eggs  $2  for  15,  $3.75  for  30,  $5 
for  45.  Duck  eggs  $1.50  for  11,  $2.75  for  22,  $5  for  44. 
Edward  G.  Noonan.  Marietta.  Lancaster  Co.,  Penna. 


EKIN  DUCK  EGGS 

13  EGGS,  $1.25;  26,  $2;  100,  $6 


D 

■  w.  WYANDOTTES  and  W.  LEGHORNS, 

■  15  Eggs,  #1.35  ;  per  IOO,  #6.00. 
JOHN  H.  G AMBER,  R.  F.  D„  No.  1,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


CfJfiQ  Buff  Orpingtons,  15,  $1.00:  Barred  Rocks,  15, 
LUUO  75c.;  Berkshire  Pigs  pairs  not  akin,  $9.00; 
Collie  Pups  reasonable.  W.  A.  LOTHERS,  Lack.  Pa. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS-.““i?S 

right.  Circular  free.  E.  E.  BAUM,  Potsdam,  N.  V. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs  Mb°Vhf“ 

Leghorn  and  White  Wyandotte  20;  Houdan,  13,  $1.00. 
Locust  Grove  Poultry  Yards,  Middleport,  O. 


Registered  angora  goats— Pairs  or 
trios.  REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 
Write  for  prices  and  information. 
MELROSE  STOCK  FARM,  Oincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  $1  per  15 :  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred  Brah¬ 
mas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Leghorns:  12  va¬ 
rieties;  catalogue.  S.  K.  MOHR,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  Eggs 

$1  for  11,  $7  per  hundred.  Also  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas,  S.  C.  Black  Minorca,  $1  for  15;  $5  per 
hundred.  GEO.  W.  DeRIDDER,  Baliston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


DlDDCn  DflPITQ  Exclusively,  Ringlet  strain.  Eggs 
DAlUlLU  flUubO,  from  Prize  Winners  $1  per  15; 
$3  per  50.  J.  W.  COX,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 


EGGS— Our  famous  egg-producing  strains  of  S.  C. 

Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  $1  per  15. 
Hatch  Guaranteed.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS— Prize  stock.  EGGS  $1.00 
for  15.  C.  GORDON,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Sprakers,  N.Y. 


Rose  comb  brown  leghorn  eggs 

for  hatching  that  will  produce  beauties  and  layers 
$1  per  15;  $4  per  100.  I.  C.  Hawkins,  Chester,  N.  Y. 


VGH1TE  Plymouth  Rocks.  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks, and 
Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Choice  stock.  15 
Eggs,  $1;  50,  $3.  R.C  HINKLE,  MiUersburg.  Pa. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  WHITE 

Plymouth  Rocks  Eggs  15  for  $1.00;  50  for  $3.00;  100 
for  $5.00.  L.  C.  HILLS,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  Catalogue 
free.  O.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  L>.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 
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,  After  the  care  and  expense  has  been  Invested  In  . 
hatching.  It  is  discouraging  to  lose  chicks* 
through  diseases  and  lice.  Gapes,  cholera, 
roup,  indigestion,  leg  weakness,  diarrhoea,  etc., 
are  due  to  poisonous  germs  or  indigestion. 

DR.  HESS 
Poultry 

PAN-A-GE-A 

the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  8.1, 
cures  and  prevents  these  d i ill cul ties ;  it  has 
special  germ-killing  properties  peculiar  to  itself. 
Feed  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  I’an-a-ce-a  to  the  setting 
hen  and  tire  chicks  after  they  are  three  days 
old  and  we  guarantee  you  will  have  no  loss 
from  disease,  and  that  they  will  grow  fast, 
healthy  and  strong.  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a- 
ce-a  has  the  indorsement  of  leading  poultry 
associations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Costs  but  a  penny  a  day  for  about  80  fowls. 
Sold  on  n  wrRten  gunrantee.  Sprinkle  In¬ 
stant  Louse  Killer  on  the  setting  hen  and  nest, 
and  the  brood  will  come  off  free  from  lice. 

1}  lbs.  25e,  mail  or 

express  40c.  r  Except  m  Canada 
6  lbs,  60,  S  and  extreme 

12  lbs.  $1.25  (  West  and  South. 

25  lb.  pail  $2.50  J 

Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry 
Book,  free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Keep  your  poultry  free  from  lice 
with  Instant  Louse  Killer. 
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Live  StockandDairy 


INCUBATOR  EXPERIENCE . 

For  two  years  I  have  been  shipping  eggs 
to  a  person  in  Massachusetts  who  makes 
a  business  of  hatching  chicks  and  selling 
them  as  soon  as  hatched.  As  he  uses  the 
same  make  of  incubator  as  mine,  and  has 
much  better  success  in  hatching,  I  wrote 
him  for  instructions  about  running  incu¬ 
bators.  His  reply  stated  that  he  began  to 
air  the  eggs  after  the  first  four  or  five 
days,  airing  them  five  to  eight  minutes, 
and  increasing  the  time  each  day,  until  by 
the  fifteenth  day  he  was  airing  them  a  half 
hour  at  a  time,  and  that  he  aired  them  up 
to  the  last  minute.  Just  before  they  began 
to  hatch  he  put  sponges  wet  with  warm 
water  in  the  machine.  I  was  very  glad  to 
get  those  instructions,  and  proceeded  to 
put  them  in  practice.  My  incubators  are 
in  my  cellar,  which  has  only  two  windows, 
both  on  south  side.  While  it  never 
freezes  in  the  cellar  even  in  the  coldest 
weather,  though  we  never  bank  up  around 
the  house  as  farmers  here  generally  do, 
yet  it  is  quite  cool,  and  varies  very  little, 
running  from  42  to  50  degrees.  I  put  350 
eggs  in  my  360-egg  machine,  and  aired 
them  every  day,  according  to  directions, 
with  this  exception :  I  soon  saw  that  the 
eggs  would  get  too  cold  if  aired  as  long 
as  he  said,  so  I  put  a  thermometer  on 
the  eggs,  and  when  they  had  cooled  to  70 
degrees  put  them  back  in  the  incubator. 
Once  I  forgot  them,  drove  away  to  the 
station,  and  the  eggs  were  out  about  three 
hours.  Of  course  they  were  “stone  cold,” 
but  I  had  known  hens  to  get  shut  away 
from  their  eggs  a  half  day,  and  then  hatch 
a  fair  percentage  of  the  eggs.  So  I  put 
them  back  in  the  incubator  and  continued 
cooling  them  twice  a  day.  On  the  nine¬ 
teenth  day  I  put  two  carriage  sponges  wet 
with  hot  water  in  the  incubator  .and  found 
12  hours  later  that  they  had  cooled  off  the 
air  in  the  machine  down  to  93  degrees. 

I  took  the  sponges  out  and  ran  the  heat 
up  to  104  degrees.  The  eggs  were  due  to 
hatch  Monday;  one  chick  appeared  on 
time  and  was  all  alone  for  nearly  two 
days ;  then  about  a  dozen  hatched,  and 
next  day  a  few  more,  and  so  on  for  al¬ 
most  a  week.  Saturday  I  helped  eight 
out  of  the  shells  a  full  week  behind  time. 
Altogether  54  chicks  were  hatched.  The 
eggs  had  been  cooled  off  so  many  times 
that  the  chicks  had  been  delayed  in  their 
development,  and  when  hatched  were  not 
as  strong  and  vigorous  as  they  would  have 
been  under  right  conditions. 

From  this  experience  I  have  learned 
that  instructions  which  are  all  right  for 
one  situation  are  all  wrong  for  a  different 
one ;  the  cooling  that  might  have  been  ben¬ 
eficial  if  done  in  a  warm  room  was  a  de¬ 
cided  hindrance  when  done  in  a  cool  cel¬ 
lar.  I  put  these  chicks  in  a  brooder,  and 
the  first  week  a  dozen  of  them  died.  Since 
then  not  a  chick  has  died,  and  although 
they  do  not  grow  as  fast  as  the  others,  yet 
they  seem  tough  and  able  to  stand  hard 
usage.  A  neighbor  who  hatched  215  chicks 
has  had  a  large  part  of  them  die,  finding  a 
half  dozen  or  so  dead  in  the  brooder  every 
day.  I  do  not  know  which  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred;  a  good  hatch  and  then  have  them 
die  off,  or  a  poor  hatch  and  have  what 
you  do  get  live.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 

Some  Pexxa.  Hens. — I  have  a  flock  of  32 
B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  eight  two-year-old  hens, 
22  pullets  and  two  roosters.  The  pullets  were 
hatched  under  hens  in  .Tune  and  July.  The 
hens  began  their  rest  the  very  last  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  having  kept  up  their  laying  during  the 
moulting  season.  November  31  three  pullets 
commenced  laying.  By  the  end  of  December 
all  were  laying  with  from  eight  to  14  eggs 
a  day.  January  they  laid  480,  February 
512,  and  during  March  not  less  than  20 
eggs  a  day,  and  as  high  as  28.  Five  days 
In  succession  they  laid  26  each  day.  Their 
feed  consists  of  cracked  corn  and  oats.  They 
have  a  feed  trough  about  five  feet  in  length 
with  a  cover  slanting  backward  so  their  food 
is  always  clean.  A  peck  measure  two-thirds 
corn,  one-third  oats,  is  put  in  their  trough 
each  morning.  A  shallow  pan  holding  six 
quarts  is  filled  every  morning  with  skSm- 


milk.  Oyster  shells  are  kept  by  them  al¬ 
ways.  Occasionally  a  few  heads  of  sunflower 
seed  are  thrown  to  them,  also  scraps  from 
the  kitchen.  Mashes  I  never  bother  with. 
When  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  I  keep 
them  confined,  at  other  times  they  have 
free  range.  I  never  warm  their  milk  or 
water.  Back  of  their  house  runs  a  stream  of 
clear  spring  water.  The  chicken  house  is 
12x20  feet  with  gable  roor.  For  foundation 
an  18-inch  trench  was  dug  and  filled  in 
with  small  stones,  on  which  was  laid  a  wall 
of  stone  and  mortar  one  foot  high.  Boards 
with  seams  battened  form  sides  of  house. 
Five  windows,  six-light,  10x12  and  two 
doors.  Inside  arrangement  has  three-foot  en¬ 
try  full  length  of  house,  entrance  at  soqth 
end.  Partition  is  flag  poles  spaced.  Two- 
thirds  of  floor  hoard  flooring,  one-third  for 
wallowing  or  dusting  pit,  into  which  quanti¬ 
ties  of  coal  and  wood  ashes  are  thrown. 
The  nests,  14  in  number,  are  placed  under 
partition  opening  in  hallway  for  convenience 
in  gathering  eggs.  Floor  kept  covered  with 
dry  sawdust.  Roosts  brushed  with  coal  oil, 
moth  hall  in  each  nest.  Ceiling  slatted  with 
1x3  inch  scantling  spaced,  covered  one  foot 
deep  with  oat  straw,  which  furnishes  good 
ventilation,  house  always  dry.  No  lice,  mites, 
roup  or  other  sickness.  Chickens  contented, 
happy  and  full  of  song.  mrs.  e.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

Dried  Blood  for  Calves. — We  have  never 
used  dried  blood,  only  as  a  remedy  for  scours 
in  calves.  We  use  this  in  small  quantities 
when  the  trouble  is  first  discovered,  and  if 
taken  in  time  it  hardly  ever  fails.  We  feed 
Blatchford's  calf  meal  with  skim-milk  with 
very  satisfactory  results. 

WOODCREST  FARM. 

If  O.  II.,  page  269,  will  put  a  leading-clasp 
or  “bull-ring”  in  his  cow's  nose,  and  a  rope 
from  that  to  the  tip  of  each  horn,  she  will 
not  get  her  horns  far  into  the  fence  before  the 
nose  calls  a  halt.  o.  h.  l. 

Manchester,  N.  II. 


I  $3  PACKAGE  ^ 

I  will  cure  any  case 

I  or  your  money  will  be 
|  refunded. 

[  $1  PACKAGE*™ 

f  cure  ordinary  cases. 

M  Sent  post  paid  on 
I  receipt  of  price. 

r  AGENTS  WANTED 

HAVE  REMEDY  COM 

p.  PITTS  BXJ  R  (i  U 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


DONT 
LET 
HIM 
SUFFER 

SEND 
TO-DAY 
ABSOLUTELY 

PURE 

ONLY  POSITIVE 

AND 

PERMANENT 

CURE 


MINERAL  HEAVE 

461  Avenue. 


“SAVE-THE-HORSE”  SPAVIN  CURE 

)  Trade  Mark  cures  these 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wind- 
puff,  Shoe  Boll,  Injured  Tendons 
and  all  Lameness.  No  scar  or  loss 
ofhair.  Horse  works  as  usual, 
a  bottle,  with  written  binding 
guarantee  or  contract.  Send 
for  copy,  booklet  and  letters 
from  business  men  and  trainers 
on  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid.  " 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  ^ZZn\ 


Srwui.  Bihgbo»c,Cu»8.  Thwoubm* 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 

Sovereign  Borse  Remedy. 

\\  e  offer  f  ICO.  for  any  case  of  colic,  curb, 
splint  or  lameness  it  fails  to  cure  wliea 
we  say  cure  is  possible.  Our  great  book, 

"Veterinary  Experience."  free.  108 
pages,  a  perfect  guide.  Send  for  copy. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co., 
SOBeverly  St.,  Boston,  Mesa. 

CANADIAN  BRANCH: 

82  St.  Qabne’  Street,  Montreal,  Quebec 


N°  More  Blind  Horses 

sore  eyes,  BARRY  00,,  Iowa  City.  Iowa,  have  a  cur 


KENTUCKY  MULES 

We  are  booking  orders  for  wean¬ 
ling  and  yearling  Mules  for  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  delivery. 
Our  stock  of  yearling  to  three- 
year-old  Jacks  and  Stallions  is 
very  large.  Write  us  your  wants. 
J.  F.  COOK  Si  COMPANY,  Lexington,  Ky. 

EXCELSIOR  SWING  STANCHION, 

Warranted  the  Best • 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  when 
Open.  Noiseless. 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co. 
Box60,  Cuba,  N.Y. 


HOGS  and  CATTLE,  from  $1.00  per  100 
up.  Best  on  the  market.  Send  for  Free 
_  Catalogue  Stockmen’*  Supplies. 

F.S.  Burch  &  Co.,  177  Illinois  St„  Chicago. 


That  Is  the  title  of  our  new  216  page  book.  It 
tells  everything  anybody  could  possibly  want  to 
know  about  the  silage  subject.  You  can’t  think 
of  a  question  that  it  does  not  fully  answer.  How 
to  build,  from  foundation  up,  all  kinds  of  silos. 
All  about  the  crops  and  how  tocutandfill.  How 
to  feed,  with  the  most  complete  feeding  tables 
ever  published.  About  40  illustrations  help  to 
make  things  plain.  Used  as  a  text  book  In 
many  Agricultural  Colleges.  We  have  always 
sold  the  book  for  10 cents,  but  lor  a  limited 
lime,  to  any  reader  who  will  ask  for  it, 
and  name  this  paper,  we  will  send  a 
copy  free.  Write  at  once. 

SILVER  MFG.  CO., 

Salem,  Ohio. 


'  •'.•W'Zifi '•}. : Kills  every  fly  it 
strikes,  when  eithcrof 
our  patent  sprayers  is  used; 
keeps  off  the  rest.  The  origi¬ 
nal  stock  protector,  absolute¬ 
ly  harmless  toman  or  beast. 
Cures  all  sores,  prevents  con¬ 
tagious  diseases;  used  by 
same  dairymen  since  1885, 
1 1  aL  because  it  protects  cows  in 
L  /^‘pasture  from  all  insect  pests 
longer  than  any  imitation. 
Half  cent’s  worth  saves  3  quarts  milk  and  much  flesh. 
No  lice  In  poultry  hou*e  or  anyplace  it  is  sprayed.  If 
dealer  hasn  t  SHOO-FLY  (made  in  Philadelphia)  send  $1 
for  Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO-FLY  to 
protect  200  cows.  Name  express  office.  $1  returned  if 
cows  not  protected.  Free  Booklet  descrilies  Compressed 
Air  Sprayer — sprays  50  cows  in  a  few  minutes. 

Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  1018  Fairmount  Ave., Philadelphia 


ABSORBINE 

REMOVES 

BURSAL  ENLARGEMENTS, 
THICKENED  TISSUES, 
INFILTRATED  PARTS,  and  any 
PUFF  OR  SWELLING,  CURES 
LAMENESS,  ALLAYS  PAIN 

without  laying  the  horse  up.  Does  not 
blister,  stain  or  remove  the  hair.  $2.00  a 
bottle,  delivered.  Pamphlet  1-B  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind, $1.00 
Bottle.  Cures  Synovitis,  Weeping  Sinew, 
Strains,  Gouty  or  Rheumatic  Deposits. 
Allays  Pain.  Book  free.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Monmouth  St.,  Springfield,  Mas*. 


IT’S  A  FACT 


Breeders’  Directory 


FOR  SALE  Sporting  and  Pet  Dogs,  Pigeons.  Fer¬ 
rets,  Belgium  Hares  and  Swine.  8  cents  40-page 
Illustrated  Catalog.  C.  G.  Lloydt.  Dept.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS  and  Fine  Guernsey  Bull,  prices 
reasonable.  VAN  DOREN  BROS.,  Lysander,  N.  Y. 


Unlctain  Rnlle  of  choicest  breeding,  for  sale  at 
nOISIcin  DUIIS  Farmers' Prices.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  VALLEVISTA  FARMS.  Albany,  N.  V. 

Of*  Dmc  Reg.  Stock;  March  and 
■  ■■  r  IDO  April  farrow:  live  strains 

not  akin:  good  thrifty  stock;  price  reasonable. 

J.  F.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pbarsalia.  N.  Y. 


Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 


WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

All  ages  and  sexes,  son  of  Lord 
Premier,  No.  50001,  the  $1,500  Boar,  at  head  of  herd 
Send  for  booklet. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Large  White  Yorkshires  Boars  and 
Sows.7  months  old;  Registered  full  pedigree:  Ex. 
Germania  5995,  by  Goshen  6386.  He  ex.  Imp.  Walton 
Patience  by  Imp.  Walton  Bovic,  $12  to  $15.  MILE- 
ST6NE  FARM,  Mlllbrook,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin*  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cow* 
in  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


The  Edgewater  Herd, 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Holstein  cattle  of  the  purest  breeding.  Chester 
White,  Poland  China,  Berkshire,  Essex,  and  Duroc 
Jersey  Red  Swine  of  all  ages  A  Splendid  bred  lot 
of  Young  Stock  on  Hand  for  Sale,  also  Choice  Grade 
Dairy  Cows.  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 
Address  W.  R.  SELLECK,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N .  J. 


T  hat  we  now  have  more  young  cows  of  milking  age 
than  we  can  possibly  stable  this  coming  Winter. 
They  are  bred  to  such  bulls  as  DeKol  2d’s  Butter 
Boy  3d,  Beryl  Wayne's  Paul  DeKol,  and  the  imported 
hull  Karel  Bos  1st.  PRIZE  and  CHAMPION  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair.  We  will  make  a  reduction  in 
price  in  all  lines.  This  is  an  opportunity  you  should 
not  overlook.  Send  for  further  particulars  and  folder. 
THE  STEVENS  HERD.  Established  1876. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON, 
Hrookside  Stock  Farm,  Lacona,  N.Y. 


STMI  FIRM  HOLSTEINS. 

‘50, 000‘S? '50,000 

Head  of  Registered  Cows,  AAA 
Heifers,  Service  Hull* and  Calves  £UU 
Will  be  included  in  this  offering. 

Prices  on  all  grades  of  stock  will  be  reduced  25£ 
on  everything,  Commencing  MAY  10th  and 
Ending  JUNE  10th,  1906. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

$IOO  per  Head  and  Upwards. 
Registered  Holstein  Service  Bulls 
$75  per  Head  and  Upwards. 
Registered  Holstein  Yearling  Heifers 
bred,  $75  per  Head  and  Upwards. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  postal  card  for  64-poge  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  great  breed  of  rattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec'y,  Braftleboro,  Vt. 


Hoistein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  rojm 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  or 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM.  Rifton,  Ulster  Co..  N.Y. 


Pure  Bred  Hoistein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

From  Registered  and  Record  Stock.  INOCULATED 
ALFALFA  SOIL  from  lots  that  have  raised  alfalfa 
for  the  past  five  years.  Prices  moderate.  Write 
promptly.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 


JERSEYS— 1  Cow  in  profit,  Bull  2 14  years  old,  kind 
and  sure.  2  Bulls  and  4  Heifer  Calves.  Solid 
Color.  Good.  J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


All  stock  sold  fully  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented. 

$5,000  $5,000 

This  will  be  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important 
sale  of  Registered  Holsteins  ever  held  in  this  country. 
This  great  sale  takes  place  at  STAR  FARM,  situated 
on  trolley  line  two  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Cortland, 
N.  Y.  Ample  accommodations  will  be  provided  for 
all  visitors.  You  have  only  to  write  in  advance  of  your 
coming.  ALL  PARTIES  BUYING  A  CARLOAD 
LOT  WILL  HAVE  THEIR  STOCK  DELIVERED 
FREIGHT  PREPAID  TO  ANY  POINT  EAST  OF 
THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER.  Catalogue  and  circulars 
sent  free  on  application.  Do  not  miss  this  sale. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Dept.  D,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Jegist’i)  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire.  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep: 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
Collie  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
Poultry.  Come  see  my 
stock  and  make  your  own 
_  „  selections.  Send  2c.  stamp 

Fancy  of  Knreka  130891  for  New  Catalogue. 
EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


Jersey  Cattle,  Berkshire  Hogs, 
„  „  „„Rhode  Island  Reds. 

R.  P.  SHANNON,  905  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  you  desire  the  best  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  Wo  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  ord  er 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON,  -  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


PUBLIC  SALE 

Hoistein-Friesian  Cattle 

SIXTH  PUBLIC  SALE, 

Svracuse,  New  York,  June  7  and  8,  1906. 

This  offering  consists  of  30  HEAD  OF  PURE  BRED  IMPORTED 
and  130  HEAD  of  PURE  BRED  DOMESTIC,  without  doubt  this 
will  be  the  Best  Lot  of  Cattle  that  we  have  ever  consigned. 


BREEDERS’  CONSIGNMENT  SALE  COMPANY 


WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  N.  Y. 
F.  P.  KNOWLES,  Auburn,  Mass. 

T.  A.  MITCHELL,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 
A  A.  CORTELYOU,  Neshanic,  N.  J. 


8TEVENS  BROTHKRS-HA8TINGS  COMPANY, 
Lacona,  N.  Y. 

WING  R.  SMITH,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

H.  A.  MOYER,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


We  wish  those  interested  to  have  a  catalogue.  The  best  yet.  Ready  May  15.  Address 

S.  D.  W.  CLEVELAND,  Sales  Hanager,  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK. 
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FEEDING  BEET  PULP  AND  ALFALFA 
TO  SHEEP. 

I  have  had  four  years’  experience  in 
raising  sugar  beets,  also  in  feeding  beet 
pulp.  The  pulp  is  considered  great  feed, 
both  for  sheep  and  cattle.  At  the  Greeley 
factory  there  were  fed  about  20,000  sheep 
and  1,000  cattle  during  the  past  Winter, 
besides  what  was  fed  in  the  country.  The 
beet  growers  contract  what  pulp  they  need 
in  the  Fall  at  35  cents  per  ton.  The  re¬ 
mainder  is  then  contracted  to  non-grow¬ 
ers,  consequently  there  is  not  any  left  by 
April  15.  The  sheep  are  finished  in  fine 
shape  for  market  on  Alfalfa  hay  and  pulp, 
but  most  feeders  finish  cattle  on  corn 
chop.  I  have  fed  my  dairy  cows  on  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  and  pulp,  being  the  only  feed 
they  have,  and  am  very  much  pleased 
with  the  result.  In  the  pens  where  the 
stock  is  fed  there  is  plenty  of  straw  con¬ 
stantly  kept  for  bedding,  and  this  fertilizer 
is  sold  at  50  cents  per  load,  or  from  $50 
to  $100  per  pen.  Some  of  this  is  being 
hauled  a  distance  of  six  miles  by  wagon. 
There  are  seven  factories  located  in  this 
and  adjoining  counties.  There  were  grown 
for  the  Greeley  factory  last  year  10,000 
acres  of  beets,  for  which  the  farmers  re¬ 
ceive  $5  pr  ton.  c.  E.  L. 

Evans,  Colorado. 

THE  EGGS  TOO  LARGE. 

At.  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  24  of 
my  best  and  finest  White  Leghorn  hens  of  the 
hatch  of  April,  1904,  together  with  two  cocks 
of  the  April  hatch  of  1905,  were  put  into  a 
pen  for  the  gathering  of  hatching  eggs.  They 
have  laid  continuously  all  along,  hut  not  free¬ 
ly.  Occasionally  we  would  find  a  blood  stain¬ 
ed  egg.  About  three  weeks  ago,  one  day 
when  the  eggs  were  gathered,  a  dead  hen  was 
found  sitting  aside  of  her  nest.  At  intervals 
of  two  or  three  days  ever  since  we  have 
found  a  dead  hen  on  her  nest  or  aside  of  it, 
until  this  morning  we  found  one  dead  on  the 
perch.  All  these  hens  died  just  after  laying 
their  eggs'  (except  the  one  this  morning, 
which  had  not  yet  laid),  and  in  each  case  the 
vent  was  torn  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
blood  was  discharged.  The  hen  that  was 
brought  in  yesterday  afternoon  was  dissected. 
There  was  a  circle  of  inflammation  nearly 
three  inches  in  diameter  around  the  vent 
outside.  Inside  was  a  large  clutch  of  healthy 
various  sized  eggs  ready  to  be  laid,  beyond 
that  a  handful  of  egg  yolks  from  the  size 
of  a  marble  down  to  a  pea,  that  looked  as 
if  they  had  been  boiled,  and  further  up  lots 
of  little  eggs,  until  the  naked  eye  could  no 
longer  distinguish  the  embryonic  egg.  In 
other  respects  she  seemed  all  right.  The  one 
dissected  this  morning  had  an  outside  inflam¬ 
mation  extending  over  the  backbone,  and  had 
not  yeti  laid  her  egg.  which  seemed  to  he  im- 
1  tedded  in  a  thin  coating  of  fat,  outside  the 
egg  sac.  Except  that  all  the  membranes  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  egg  region  were  enlarged  and 
very  much  inflamed  the  conditions  were  not 
greatly  different  from  the  other  one  dis¬ 
sected.  What  is  the  matter  with  these  hens, 
and  what  is  the  cure?  They  seem  just  fat 
enough  for  nice  table  use,  have  beautiful 
bright,  combs,  and  their  plumage  in  good 
order,  and  are  active  and  give  no  evidence 
of  illness  or  discomfort.  They  are  in  the 
open  air  every  fine  day,  and  are  the  only  pen 
thus  affected.  They  get  all  the  feed  the  other 
hens  get  (and  none  other)  which  is  one  mash 
each  day  of  equal  parts  ground  corn  and 
oats,  and  wheat  bran.  Then  one  feed  of  one- 
half  oats,  one-third  whole  corn,  one-sixtli 
whole  wheat ;  have  some  vegetables — squash, 
pumpkin,  turnips,  beets  and  apples  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  daily  dried  lawn  clippings;  meat 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  access  to  oyster 
shells,  lime  and  coal  ash.  and  all  the  fresh 
water  they  want  at  all  times.  This  appears 
to  be  reasonable  treatment;  now  what  can 
be  done  to  overcome  the  difficulties  and  create 
healthy  conditions?  H.  m. 

Lebanon  Co..  I’a. 

I  am  unable  to  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion.  I  have  known  cases  where  the  trou¬ 
ble  could  be  explained  clearly,  on  the  the¬ 
ory,  which  seems  to  be  based  on  fact,  that 
the  hens  were  from  a  strain  that  laid  ex¬ 
ceedingly  large  eggs.  The  fowls  were  al¬ 
lowed,  however,  to  begin  laying  pre¬ 
maturely,  which  in  a  measure  checked 
their  growth,  so  that  the  following  Spring, 
during  the  breeding  season,  they  followed 
their  inherited  tendency  to  lay  unusually 
large  eggs.  Their  bodies  being  checked 
by  too  early  laying  were  not  large  enough 
to  withstand  the  large  egg  production. 
Here  was  a  case  where  man  had  distorted 
nature  by  breeding  a  large  egg  in  order  to 
satisfy  a  commercial  requirement,  and  had 
also  bred  the  fowls  to  too  great  prolificacy 
and  early  maturity,  and  the  fowls  suffered 


the  consequences.  If  the  poultryman  had 
withheld  some  of  the  readily  assimilated 
ground  feed  and  meat,  which  was  fed  lib¬ 
erally,  and  which  stimulated  premature 
activity,  his  pullets  would  have  gained 
their  normal  size  before  beginning  to  lay, 
and  therefore  would  have  laid  naturally, 
and  without  serious  consequences,  a  large¬ 
sized  egg.  I  have  known  of  a  case  where 
the  excessive  feeding  of  meat  scraps  and 
green  cut  bone,  in  connection  with  a  lib¬ 
eral  grain  ration,  had  caused  the  fowls 
to  have  trouble  in  depositing  their  eggs. 
This  perhaps  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
large  amount  of  available  nourishment 
caused  the  eggs  to  be  unusually  large,  or 
it  may  have  been  due  to  the  too  highly 
stimulating  diet,  causing  indigestion  and  a 
fevered  condition  of  the  oviduct,  which 
caused  the  natural  secretions  to  be  with¬ 
held.  The  oviduct  being  deprived  of  its 
natural  lubricant,  could  not  expel  the  egg. 
In  the  case  cited,  there  were  four  other 
pens  containing  pullets  of  similar  age  and 
variety  fed  by  different  students.  The 
only  pen  of  the  four  that  suffered  the 
trouble  was  cared  for  by  a  student  who. 
in  his  anxiety  to  make  a  better  record 
with  his  pen.  fed  meat  and  ground  bone 
to  excess.  This  is  the  only  explanation 
we  could  give  at  the  time  of  the  trouble. 
If  for  any  reason  water  is  withheld  or  ir¬ 
regularly  given  to  fowls  in  heavy  laying, 
particularly  if  they  are  fed  narrow  or  very 
stimulating  rations,  usually  one  which 
contains  a  large  amount  of  meat,  they  will 
have  a  fevered  condition,  and  the  secre¬ 
tions  will  be  withheld,  which  will  cause 
the  hen  to  deposit  the  egg  with  difficulty. 
So  far  as  I  can  gather  from  the  question 
asked,  none  of  these  three  incidents  which 
I  have  cited  would  apply  to  the  question¬ 
er’s  condition.  I  would  appreciate  a  reply 
from  the  inquirer  stating  through  The 
R.  N.-Y.  whether  any  of  the  three  inci¬ 
dents  which  I  have  cited  could  explain 
the  trouble.  If  not,  I  would  like  to  have 
him  give  further  information  in  regard 
to  the  case.  It  is  our  desire  here  at  Cor¬ 
nell  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
difficulties  which  poultrymen  are  having, 
and  attempt  to  find  the  cause  and  the 
method  of  preventing  the  trouble.  We 
can  only  do  this  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  farmers  and  poultrymen  themselves, 
largely  as  H.  M.  has  done,  by  giving  full 
details  of  their  troubles  with  poultry,  and 
asking  for  assistance.  james  e.  rice. 


Charpl® 

fl  TUBULAR 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


tY  ill  you  buy  a  bad  separator  because 
the  agent  is  a  “good  fellow?’’  Some 
people  do.  They  should  read  this. 

If  You  Have  a  Brand 
New  Separator 

not  a  Tubular,  put  it  in  the  garret. 

We  guarantee  Tubulars  to 
make  enough  more  butter 
than  any  other  separator,  and 
from  the  same  milk,  to  pay  545 
per  cent  yearly  Interest  on 
their  cost.  You  test  them  free 
side  by  side.  Your  decision  is  final. 

Carnegie  is  using  investments  pay¬ 
ing  6  per  cent;  here  is  a  guaranteed 
25  per  cent  to  you.  The  waist  low 
supply  can— simple  bowl— enclosed, 
self-oiling  gears— are  found  only  on 
Tubulars.  Catalog  T-153  explains  it. 

THE  SHARPIES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


rCK,  S 

LRUS 
ROOFING 

Tough  and  tight  as  a  walru 
hide,  and  just  as  pliable  am 
,  ,  lasting.  Summer  sun.  winte 

ice,  won  t  affect  it.  It  can’t  rust  and  won’ 
crack.  Anybody  can  lay  it.  Send  for  sample 
Warren  Chemical  &Mfg,  Co.,  16  Battery  PI.  NewYor 


hi 

Siren 

Write 


More  Money 
Out  of  Milk - 

Champion  Milk  Cooler- Aerator, re¬ 
moves  animal  heat,  odors  taint. 
Stops  bacteria  growth.  Milk  keeps 
24  to  48  hours  longer.makes  more 
butter  and  chceso, brings  higher  price. 

13  years  on  the  market,  thousands 
sold.  Sent  on  trial.  Catalog  free. 

MILK  COOLER  CO. 
l|thSt.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA 

The  BEST  ON  EARTH. 

Has  the  Longest  Test  and  Most  in  Use.  Continuous 
Opening  from  Top  to  Bottom.  The  only  opening 
Roof  made. 

TANKS  AND  TOWERS, 

Ask  for  price  and  catalog. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER,  lUlOMarket  St.,  Phila.,  Penna. 


WHY  YOU  SHOULD  BUY  A 

DE  LAVAL 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 


BECAUSE— It  will  save  you  at  least  $10.-  to  $15.- 
per  cow  every  year  of  use  over  any  gravity  setting  or 
skimming  process,  and  last  you  at  least  twenty  years. 

BECAUSE  — It  will  save  you  at  least  $5.-  per  cow 
every  year  of  use  over  any  imitating  cream  separator, 
and  last  you  from  five,  to  ten  times  as  long. 

BECAUSE— In  proportion  to  actual  capacity  and 
durability  it  is  not  only  the  best  but  also  the  cheapest  of 
cream  separators,  and  saves  its  cost  the  first  year  of  use. 

BECAUSE  — It  can  be  bought  either  for  cash  or  on 
such  liberal  terms  that  it  actually  pays  for  itself. 

BECAUSE  — Being  the  first  of  separators  it  has 
always  kept  far  in  the  lead,  being  protected  by  one 
important  patent  after  another,  and  its  sales  are  ten 
times  those  of  all  other  machines  combined. 

A  new  DE  LAVAL  catalogue  explaining  these  facts 
and  many  others  in  detail  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts, 

CHICAGO 


1213  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 


9  &  ll  Drumm  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices  : 

74  CORTEANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


109-113  Youvili.e  Square 

MONTREAL 


75  &  77  York  Street 

TORONTO 


14  &  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 


SILOS 

The  kind  that  "Uncle  Sam’*uses.  Contin¬ 
uous  opening  Front,  Air-tight  Doors,.  Per¬ 
manent  Iron  Ladder.  Also  Silo  Filling 
Machinery,  Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  and 
Dog  Powers,  Threshers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 

Box  1  1,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

M 

WOULD  YOU  BUY? 

If  you  knew  for  sure  of  a  calf  food  that  would  per¬ 
fectly  take  the  place  of  milk,  at  far  less  cost  than 
price  of  milk,  would  you  buy  it  1 

TRIANGLE  CALF  FOOD 

is  that  article.  It  means  big,  strong  calves,  and 
lea v os  you  the  whole  milk.  A  specially  prepared 
grain  product;  cost  is  low.  Write  for  details  to 
CHAPIN  &  COMPANY, 

1100  Morgan  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  International 

Is  the  only  Silo  with  an  Automatic.  Self  Adjusting 
Hoop.  Also  lias  Continuous,  Open  Front,  Air  Tight, 
and  Easy  Operating  Door,  and  a  Permanent  Ladder, 
always  in  Position.  Made  of  Selected  2-inch  Tank 
Pine.  Matched,  ready  to  set  up.  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Box  91,  Jefferson,  O. 


Economy  Silo 


No  other  silo  is  so  easy  to  put  up  or 
keeps  ensilage  in  such  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Absolutely  air-tight  all  over,  but 
doors  are  easily  removed  in  less  than 
a  minute  without  hammer  or  wrench. 

Doorways  are  continuous  from  top 
to  bottom,  give  easy  access  to  the 
ensilage,  and  the  hoops  form  a  perfect 
permanent  ladder. 

Unique  in  construction,  made  from 
best  materials  and  fully  guaranteed. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue 
I,  with  experience  of  users. 

Economy  Silo  &  Tank  Co,,  Frederick,  Md, 


WEEDSPORT  SILOS. 

The  three  styles  we  build  are  models  of  up-to-date  Silo 
construction.  The  cut  shows  “The  Weedsport  Improved 
Silo,”  with  removable  sliding,  interchangeable  doors, 
and  octagon  shingle  roof. 

Our  HAYRACKS  are  attractive,  light,  durable,  strong 
and  most  convenient  for  all  purposes.  We  also  make  stock 
troughs,  cow  stanchions,  cider,  krout  and  spraying  tanks. 

All  goods  of  our  make  are  warranted  to  be  of  good  material  in 
every  part  and  first-class  workmanship  throughout.  Agents 
Wanted  In  Unoccupied  Territory. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  special  proposition  on  orders  in 
territory  not  covered  by  our  representative  or  our  agents. 

THE  ABRAM  WALRATH  COMPANY,  Box  83, Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


CAYUGA,  1 4ft.  $8.50, 
16ft.  $9.00. 


SENECA,  14ft.  $8,00, 
16ft.  $8.50. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS  and  MODE  MILK! 

Granville,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15, 1906. 

“The  two  14x30  Green  Mountain  Silos  I  purchased  of  your  agent  last  year  are  giving 
entire  satisfaction.  Whatever  I  might  say  could  only  belli  their  highest  praise.  The 
lumber  and  workmanship  are  first-class.  The  silage  is  O.  K.  This  is  Jan.  15;  / 

am  getting  one-third  more  milk,  my  gram  bill  is  SO  per  cent  less,  and  coirs  in  the  finest 
order.  I  think  winter  dairying  more  profitable  than  summer,  where  Green 
Mountain  Silos  are  used.  I  would  advise  all  parties  thinking  of  erecting 
silos  to  buy  the  Green  Mountain. 

John  D.  Potter,  Prop. ;  Geo.  Gilman,  Mgr. 

Agents  for  Green  Mountain  Silos  wanted  in  unassigned  territory. 

Write  for  free  Catalog  jj 


STODDARD  MFC.  CO., 


Rutland,  Vt. 
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MASTICATOR 


•  • 


■  • 


DID  YOU  m  SELL  *  7  MONTHS  S  PIG  m  $850.? 


AND  ONE,  LITTER  FOR  $1,657.50? 


W.  0.  CAMFIELD  4  SON,  YBXf  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS. 

International  Stock  Fool  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Cowden,  Illinois,  Jan.  16,  1906. 

Gentlemen:— I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  fine  litter  of  pigs  that  I  raised  last  year.  As  I  had  a  good  litter  of  pigs  out  of  E.  L.  Delightful  I  wanted  them  to  do 
extra  well,  so  I  bought  one  hundred  pounds  of  “International  Stock  Food”  and  fed  it  to  them  every  day  up  to  sale  time  when  they  were  seven  months  old.  From 
this  litter  came  Masticator,  the  highest  priced  pig  that  was  ever  sold  at  auction  at  that  age.  The  Goodrich  Stock  Farm  at  Eldon,  Mo.,  paid  £850.00  cash  for  this 
seven  months  old  pig,  which  broke  all  sale  records  for  this  age.  The  entire  litter  brought  £1657.50.  I  will  certainly  continue  to  feed  “International  Stock  Food"  be¬ 
cause  it  is  reliable  and  makes  us  money.  I  will  soon  want  another  supply.  Yours  truly,  W.  G.  Camfield  &  Son,  Poland  China  Breeders. 

YOUR  SOWS  WILL  RAISE.  MORE.  PIGS. 


International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Liberty,  Missouri. 

Gentlemen:— I  have  sever?  Brood  Sows  that  pigged  last  week,  all  in  four  days,  sixty-four  fine  big  pigs.  Have  fed  these  sows  "International  Stock  Food”  every 
day.  Also  fed  it  to  sixty  bead  oi  steers  which  are  doing  well.  One  of  my  neighbor’s  hogs  had  the  cholera  the  first  of  the  year.  There  was  only  a  wire  fence 

between  his  hogs  and  mine.  I  fed  my  hogs  “International  Stock  Food"  every  day.  ”  '  .  '  - 

another  hundred  pounds  of  “International  Stock  Food"  as  I  feed  it  every  day. 


He  lost  all  his  hogs  except  three  out  of  fifty. 
Yours  truly,  W.  B.  ELLIOTT. 


I  am  about  ready  to  purchase 


INCREASES  RICHNESS  91  MILK  and  SAVES  FEED. 

International  Stock  Food  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Pennock,  Minnesota. 

Gentlemen: — Your  “international  Stock  Food"  is  the  best  I  ever  fed  to  horses,  and  I  am  sure  it  saved  me  half  of  my  feed  last  summer  and  still  my  horoea 
were  never  in  a  better  shape  for  work  than  they  were  last  summer  and  fall.  I  fed  them  half  the  amount  of  oats  I  formerly  did,  and  two  tablespoons  of  your 
“International  Stock  Food"  every  meal  and  the  results  were  very  satisfactory  to  me.  Before  I  began  feeding  “International  Stock  Food"  to  my  cows  the  milk  tested  3.7. 
After  the  first  month  of  reeding  your  Food  it  went  up  to  3. 8-3. 9-4.0  and  now  it  is  4.1.  Now,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  I  do  not  feed  them  but  a  small  amount  of 
bran  and  mix  the  Stock  Food  with  it,  so  it  pays  every  time  to  use  “International  Stock  Food.”  I  am,  Yours  truly,  Victor  Elfstrum, 


"International  Stock  Food”  is  prepared  from  pure,  medicinal  Roots,  Herbs,  Seeds  and  Barks  and  is  fed  in  small  amounts  as  an  addition  to  the  regular  grain  feed.  It  Purifies  the  Blood  Cures 
and  Prevents  Disease,  Tones  up  and  Permanently  Strengthens  the  Eutire  System  and  greatly  Aids  Digestion  and  Assimilation  so  that  each  animal  obtains  more  nutrition  from  all  grain 'eaten. 
It  is  absolutely  harmless  for  ary  or  even  if  taken  into  the  human  system.  Sold  by  over  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  Thousand  Dealers  on  a  "Spot  Cash  Guarantee"  to  give  you  payiug  results 
or  your  money  promptly  refunded.  We  do  not  compete  with  cheap  and  inferior  preparations.  We  guarantee  high  class  medicinal  quality  and  over  Two  Million  Farmeis  and  Stockmen  strongly 
endorse  its  use  because  it  makes  them  extra  money.  Paying  results  for  the  feeder  is  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary  sale  of  “International  Stock  Food”  throughout  the  entire  world.  WE  HAVE 
THOUSANDS  OF  SIMILAR  UNSOLICITED  TESTIMONIALS  ON  FILE  IN  OUR  OFFICE.  TEST  IT  FOR  YOUR  PIGS,  SHOATS,  HOGS,  CATTLE  COWS  CALVES  HORSES  MARES 
COLTS,  SHEEP.  LAMBS  OR  OTHER  STOCK  ENTIRELY  AT  OUR  RISK.  COULD  YOU  ASK  ANY  FAIRER  OFFER?  w.,  cai  cows,  cai.vi<,s,  muksm, 


DAN  PATCH  1:55 


IN  6  BRILLIANT  COLORS 


) 


MAILED  FREE 


Have  A  Beautiful,  Six  Color  Lithograph  of  Our  World  Champion  Stallion  Dan  Patch  l:55j£.  It  Was  Made  From  Photograph  And  Shows  Dan 
Hitched  To  Sulky  And  Pacing  His  Fastest  Clip.  ~  It  Also  Gives  All  Of  His  World  Records.  This  Is  A  Splendid  Horse  Picture  For  Framing.  It  Is  The  Most 
Life  Like  Picture  Ever  Taken  And  Shows  Dan  Flying  Through  The  Air  With  Every  Foot  Off  Of  The  Ground.  We  Will  Mail  You  One  Copy  Free,  Postage 
Prepaid,  If  You  Write  Us  And  State  How  Much  Live  Stock  You  Own  And  Name  This  Paper. 

Address  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  U.  S.  A. 


CAPITAL  PAID  IN  *2,000,000. 
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FRIENDS  OF  BEN  DAVIS  TALK. 

Crack  Specimens  from  Virginia. 

We  send  you  by  express  a  basket  of  Ben  Davis 
apples  for  you  to  test  as  to  their  quality,  not  as  to  size 
and  appearance,  as  they  are  not  apples  that  have  been 
selected.  They  were  barreled  last  Fall  and  put  in  barn 
until  after  the  middle  of  April,  and  kept  in  good  shape, 
only  a  few  rotting.  We  people  down  here  think  them  of 
a  very  good  quality,  about  on  equality  with  the  Bald¬ 
win.  We  certainly  think  they  are 
not  the  poorest  in  quality  as  Harvey 
Losee  says  on  page  349 ;  evidently 
he  has  never  eaten  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  Ben  Davis.  He  should  not 
judge  all  by  the  green  specimens 
that  he  happened  to  bite  into.  We 
consider  the  cash  realized  from  our 
Ben  Davis  as  honest  as  the  money 
he  will  get  from  his  orchard  that 
he  is  going  to  plant,  and  we  do 
not  have  to  brand  Spy  either  to 
sell  them.  We  have  better  apples 
than  the  Ben  Davis,  but  if  they 
are  the  poorest  quality,  we  certain¬ 
ly  would  like  to  have  some  of  the 
very  choicest  kinds  before  we  en¬ 
large  our  orchard  of  about  4,000 
trees,  a  good  part  of  them  bearing 
now.  Our  three  standard  varieties 
are  York  Imperial,  Ben  Davis  and 
Winesap,  which  always  find  eager 
buyers  at  good  prices.  j.  w.  s. 

Woodstock,  Va. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  apples  were  not 
the  best  in  appearance,  and  were 
not  by  any  means  equal  to  Baldwin 
as  grown  in  New  England,  but  in 
quality  were  above  the  average  Ben 
Davis.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  this  variety  does  much  better 
in  some  sections  than  in  others. 

The  great  mistake  is  made  in  advis¬ 
ing  its  planting  everywhere  without 
considering  locality. 

Should  Be  Renamed  in  Colorado 

Our  good  friend,  Harvey  Losee 
(page  349),  seems  to  harbor  a  little 
grudge  against  Benjamin  Davis, 

Esq.  Perhaps  he  has  good  reason, 
and,  maybe,  excellent  reasons  from 
the  sample  “bit”  into,  yet  it  is  not 
well  to  emulate  one  of  the  colored 
J.  P.s  I  read  about,  who  when  the 
attorney  for  the  defendant  began 
to  introduce  his  evidence  was  met 
with  “You  sit  right  down  dar,  Mis- 
tah  Green ;  I  dun  hear  dis  case  and 
’cided  it.”  Turning  to  page  362  I 
read,  “Spy  $4.50  and  $5.00,  Ben 
Davis,  $4.50  and  $5.00.”  Further  I 
read  under  the  head  of  “Apples,” 

“I  his  is  the  ‘open  season’  for  Ben 
Davis  here,  and  very  fine  specimens 
of  western-grown  (italics  mine)  are 
seen.  The  friends  of  this  variety  have  done  much  to 
bring  it  into  disrepute  by  urging  indiscriminate  planting 
of  it  wherever  apples  will  grow,  and  the  result  has  been 
a  lot  of  worthless  fruit.”  Every  word  of  this  quota¬ 
tion  I  can  heartily  endorse,  and  I  call  Friend  Losee’s 
attention  to  it.  Please  notice  the  words  “western- 
grown,”  and  then  please  let  it  enter  your  mind  that 
most  probably  these  are  Colorado  fruits,  and  they 
don’t  seem  to  suffer  so  badly  in  comparison  with  the 
Spy,’  now  really  do  they?  The  fact  is,  Colorado 
can  and  does  raise  many  carloads  of  Ben  Davis  apples 


that  are  juicy,  crisp,  and  by  no  means  a  bad  hand 
eating  apple,  and  I  will  be  fair  enough  to  add  that  we 
also  raise  some  poor  enough  to  justify  our  friend’s 
remarks.  While  in  my  immediate  neighborhood  I  know 
of  but  one  strain,  I  am  reliably  informed  there  are 
three  others,  and  some  not  very  good,  yet  almost  any 
of  our  apples  can  be  seriously  injured  by  not  giving 
water  at  proper  times,  and  having  learned  this  (most 
of  us),  we  are  standing  strictly  on  the  merits  of  our 
fruits.  We  do  not  feel  hurt  at  anyone’s  preference. 


That  is  natural  and  inevitable,  but  give  us  “a  square 
deal.”  I  will  add  that  1  believe  the  growers  of  Colorado 
would  be  fully  justified  in  renaming  this  fruit,  for  it 
is  not  the  eastern  fruit  by  a  long  way,  and  I  presume 
as  I  was  raised  and  have  been  much  in  the  East,  I 
ought  to  know.  I  thank  Friend  Losee  for  bringing  the 
matter  up.  t.  lytle. 

Otero  Co.,  Colo. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  best  specimens  of  Ben  Davis  we  ever 
tasted  came  from  Colorado.  They  were  really  juicy — 
but,  as  Mr.  Lytle  says,  some  of  the  western  fruit  is  like 


a  mixture  of  beeswax  and  sawdust.  “Colorado  Beauty” 
wouldn’t  be  a  bad  name  for  Ben  Davis  in  his  favorite 
home,  where  quality  is  added  to  other  virtues. 

Ben  Davis  Money  Talks. 

No  guesswork  here.  I  enclose  you  the  account  sales 
as  they  come  to  me  for  Ben  Davis  apples  from  90  nine- 
year-old  trees.  These  trees  are  planted  20  feet  apart 
each  way,  and  occupy  less  than  an  acre  of  ground.  The 
reader  can  figure  out  what  it  would  be  per  acre,  as 
there  are  108  trees  to  the  acre 
planted  20x20.  I  see  some  articles 
and  discussions  on  the  Ben  Davis 
apple.  I  consider  the  Ben  Davis 
apple  to  the  apple  family  as  I  do 
the  Elberta  peach  to  the  different 
varieties  of  peaches.  I  planted,  the 
same  time  I  planted  the  Ben  Davis, 
Grimes  Golden,  Jonathan  and  York 
Imperial.  Last  year  there  were  only 
a  few  Grimes  Golden  and  York 
Imperial,  while  the  Jonathan  had  a 
fine  crop.  Orlando  Harrison  of 
Maryland  was  here  when  we  were 
packing  the  Jonathan.  He  did  not 
know  them  until  I  told  him.  He 
said  they  were  as  fine  as  he  ever 
saw.  I  then  went  with  him  to  the 
orchard  and  showed  him  the  Ben 
Davis.  He  said  then  and  there,  “I 
had  no  idea  you  could  raise  such 
apples.”  He  further  said  that  I 
must  have  apple  land.  I  told  him 
we  have  plenty  of  it,  but  very  few 
in  my  section  turn  their  attention 
to  fruit  growing.  Our  trees  are 
all  full  of  bloom.  Kieffcr  pears  are 
out  of  bloom,  trees  set  full  of  pears. 
Peaches  bid  fair  for  a  No.  1  crop 
so  far.  Wheat  large  for  the  season, 
and  promises  a  large  yield.  Every 
one  is  planting  corn ;  by  next  week 
nearly  all  will  be  planted  except 
the  sweet  corn  for  the  canneries, 
of  which  there  is  quite  a  large  acre¬ 
age  planted,  exceeding  1,000  acres 
per  year.  james  t.  shallcross. 
Newcastle  Co.,  Del. 

The  Ben  Davis  apples  were  sold 
by  J.  Downham,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  made  the  following  returns: 

February  5,  24  barrels  Ben  Davis 
apples  at  $5,  $120;  February  19,  10 
barrels  at  $5.25.  $52.50;  February  22, 
19  barrels  at  $5.75;  $109.25;  March 
7,  7  barrels  at  $5.50,  $38.50;  April  3, 
10  barrels  at  $5.75,  $57.50 ;  April  3, 
8  barrels  at  $5.50,  $44.  Total, 

$421.75.  Cartage,  $3.90;  commission, 
$29,52,  $33.42 ;  net  proceeds,  $388.33. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

I  am  sitting  by  my  window  to-day 
enjoying  the  gentle  rainfall.  Just  be¬ 
yond  my  lawn  lies  a  field  nearly  half 
a  mile  in  length,  which  is  now  resplendent  in  glory. 
Last  June,  before  the  final  cultivation  of  the  corn  crop 
that  was  then  growing  upon  that  field,  T  sowed  about  12 
pounds  of  Crimson  or  Scarlet  clover  seed  upon  each 
acre.  The  seed  was  sown  broadcast  with  an  ordinary 
“whirligig”  seeder,  and  was  covered  by  the  two-horse 
cultivator  as  the  corn  was  “laid  by,”  as  western  farm¬ 
ers  say.  A  fine  stand  was  thus  secured.  It  wintered 
well,  and  at  the  present  time  stands  about  two  feet 
high,  and  is  a  solid  mass  of  crimson  blossoms.  As  a 
thing  of  beauty  it  would  be  hard  to  find  anything  equal 


CLEMATIS  HENRYI.  REDUCED  IN  SIZE.  Fig.  175.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  442. 
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to  it;  and  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  1  myself  have 
never  seen  anything  more  surpassingly  beautiful.  I 
have  just  40  acres  of  it,  and  within  a  day  or  two  we 
shall  begin  plowing  it  under,-  and  will  plant  the  land 
to  corn.  It  seems  like  a  great  waste  to  plow  under 
such  a  magnificent  growth  of  hay,  but  1  have  found  by 
experience  that  it  will  pay.  From  that  field  we  shall 
expect  to  harvest  nearly  twice  as  much  good,  sound 
corn  per  acre  as  from  other  land,  which  is  naturally 
just  as  good,  but  not  clover  treated.  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  cheapest  fertilizer  that  can  be  used.  With  seed 
at  $4  per  bushel — the  price  paid  last  year — and  one- 
fifth  bushel  sown  per  acre,  it  costs  in  actual  cash  just 
80  cents  for  about  8  to  10  tons  of  green  clover  to  turn 
under.  Of  course  it  takes  a  little  time  to  sow  the  seed, 
but  that  is  a  very  small  item;  and  after  it  is  sown  no 
extra  work  is  required.  Of  course  it  is  a  little  more 
trouble  to  plow  under  a  heavy  growth  of  clover  than 
it  would  be  to  plow  the  land  without  it,  but  a  team 
of  good  animals  hitched  to  a  good  plow  with  a  chain 
to  hold  the  tops  well  down  into  the  furrow  does  the 
work  most  beautifully,  and  after  it  is  once  plowed  un¬ 
der  that  land  will  be  so  mellow  and  so  easy  to  culti¬ 
vate  that  we  shall  feel  repaid  for  the  little  extra  trouble 
it  gives. 

Scientifically,  I  do  not  know  what  the  result  would 
be  if  this  treatment  were  kept  up  for  many  j'ears.  I 
suppose  that  the  soil  would  eventually  become  acid, 
but  we  shall  use  lime  to  counteract  any  such  result 
when  found  to  exist,  and  in  the  meantime  we  shall  plow 
the  entire  crop  of  cornstalks  down  along  with  the 
clover,  as  we  believe  they  will  be  of  benefit  in  avoiding 
soil  acidity.  Every  two  or  three  years  we  shall  allow 
a  crop  of  seed  to  ripen,  and  then  plow  the  stubble  for 
wheat.  I  believe  that  Crimson  clover  means  more  to 
the  farmers  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and 
perhaps  much  other  territory,  than  most  of  us  are  now 
willing  to  admit.  From  one  seed  in  the  thickest  part 
of  the  field  above  described  I  found  68  stems  and  blos¬ 
soms,  and  from  one  seed  along  the  edge  of  the  field 
where  it  is  not  crowded  quite  so  much  I  found  91 
stems  and  blooms.  This  is  not  guesswork,  but  by  actual 
count.  When  we  think  of  the  multitude  of  plants  per 
acre  who  can  estimate  the  amount  of  plant  food  such 
a  crop  adds  to  the  soil  when  plowed  under? 

Princess  Anne  Co.,  Md.  A.  L.  gepford. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  SEEDLESS  APPLE. 

The  following  statement  is  made  by  a  Colorado  man 
of  wide  observation  and  sound  judgment.  He  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  best  authorities  in  that  State : 

“I  have  known  of  this  fruit  at  Grand  Junction  for 
the  past  10  years  at  least.  Quite  a  large  proportion  of 
the  apples  are  entirely  seedless,  though  occasionally 
apples  occur  with  one  or  two,  or  even  more,  seeds.  The 
hull  that  contains  the  seeds  is  present  in  all  the  apples, 
whether  they  have  any  of  the  seeds  or  not.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  hulls  are  not  very  firm  in  those 
apples  that  have  no  seed.  T  have  eaten  of  the  apples, 
and  consider  them  no  better  than,  in  fact,  I  should  con¬ 
sider  them  rather  inferior  to,  the  Ben  Davis  as  an  ap¬ 
ple  to  eat  out  of  the  hand.  The  color  is  not  much 
different  from  that  of  a  rather  highly-colored 
Jeniton  (Ralls),  and  it  is  an  apple  of  about  the  same 
size.  I  should  not  consider  the  fruit  of  any  special 
value  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  but  simply  as  a 
novelty.  One  who  is  interested  in  having  all  the  curi¬ 
ous  fruits  growing  might  like  to  have  one  or  two  of 
these  trees  as  a  sort  of  curiosity.  I  believe  I  am  quite 
correct  in  not  thinking  the  apple  is  one  that  will  ever 
be  of  commercial  importance.  The  claims  that  the 
apple  is  not  attacked  by  the  Codling  moth  are  entirely 
without  foundation.  I  have  been  told  several  times  that 
it  is  the  worst  of  all  apples  for  the  Codling  moth,  as 
the  calyx  is  very  deep,  and  the  worms  are  able  to  enter 
without  being  likely  to  get  a  poisonous  dose,  even  if 
the  trees  are  sprayed.  The  Seedless  apple  is  not  a  new 
thing  at  all,  as  it  has  been  known  for  many  years, 
perhaps  a  century.  There  is  no  foundation  of  fact  in 
the  claims  that  have  been  made  that  this  apple  may  be 
used  to  produce  seedless  apples  of  other  varieties.” 


BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  SIMPLY  MADE. 

On  farms  where  potatoes,  and  other  plants  that  are 
attacked  by  fungus  enemies,  are  grown,  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  has  become  a  common  article.  In  nearly  all 
cases  it  is  mixed  on  the  farm,  and,  as  it  often  happens 
with  many  such  mixtures,  it  is  not  always  mixed  prop¬ 
erly.  Bordeaux  is  usually  made  in  the  proportion  of 
five  pounds  lime,  five  pounds  copper  sulphate,  and  50 
gallons  of  water  (5 — 5 — 50).  However,  in  all  cases 
the  mixer  should  be  guided  by  the  ferro-cyanide  of  po¬ 
tassium  test,  and  not  by  weight,  because  the  strength  of 
both  the  lime  and  the  copper  sulphate  varies  greatly. 
To  obtain  the  best  results  the  lime  and  the  copper  sul¬ 
phate  should  both  be  diluted  to  a  weak  solution  'before 
mixing  together. 

Fig.  176  shows  a  convenient  method  which  can  easily 
be  followed  by  the  most  inexperienced  person,  and 


which  will  enable  him  to  mix  the  Bordeaux  as  it  ought 
to  be  mixed.  The  figure  on  the  left  shows  a  box  in 
which  50  to  100  pounds  of  quick  lime  is  slaked  and  kept 
covered  with  water.  The  small  barrel  next  to  this  con¬ 
tains  25  gallons  of  water,  into  which  are  poured  four  to 
six  pails  of  milk  of  lime  as  shown  by  the  arrow.  The 
figure  on  the  right  show's  a  large  barrel  in  which  100 
pounds  of  copper  sulphate  is  dissolved  in  50  gallons  of 
water,  making  a  gallon  of  the  solution  contain  tw'o  pounds 
of  copper  sulphate.  Next  to  this  is  a  small  barrel  which 
contains  25  gallons  of  water,  into  which  is  poured  three 
gallons  of  the  copper  sulphate  solution  (six  pounds  cop¬ 
per  sulphate).  Always  stir  the  copper  sulphate  solution 
thoroughly  before  dipping  any  out.  Then  stir  the  two 


ARRANGEMENT  FOR  MAKING  BORDEAUX.  Fig.  176. 


diluted  solutions  and  open  up  the  faucets,  letting  the 
twTo  streams  run  into  each  other.  This  mixes  the  two 
solutions  thoroughly  as  they  go  into  the  spray  barrel 
together.  Before  the  two  small  barrels  are  quite  empty 
turn  off  the  faucets  and  test  with  ferro-cyanide  of 
potassium.  If  it  turns  the  solution  to  a  brick  red  color 
then  lime  is  lacking,  and  milk  of  lime  should  be  added 
until  the  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  fails  to  color  it. 
The  Bordeaux  is  then  ready  for  use.  A.  w.  sweetson. 


SORGHUM  GROWING  FOR  STOCK  FOOD. 

A  farmer  friend  in  Kansas  says  that  sorghum  and 
Alfalfa  have  been  the  redemption  of  the  State,  and 
without  a  doubt  it  is  true  of  many  parts  of  that  State. 
Sorghum  can  well  find  a  place  as  a  crop  on  every 
stock  farm,  and  with  its  use  the  number  of  animals 
kept  can  always  be  increased.  For  my  own  use  in  this 
way  I  have  grown  several  small  crops,  and  find  that 
cattle,  horses  and  hogs  all  relish  it,  and  eat  it  without 
waste.  I  have  always  grown  it  in  rows  about  as  thick 
as  if  intended  to  use  for  syrup  making,  and  in  the 
main  have  allowed  the  seed  to  ripen,  or  nearly  so,  be¬ 
fore  feeding  any  of  it.  A  great  argument  in  its  favor  is 
that  it  can  be  used  any  time  after  it  gets  a  good  start, 
as  pasture,  or  a  soiling  crop  to  bridge  over  a  period 
of  drought,  when  pastures  are  cut  short,  and  animals 
shrink  in  flesh  and  suffer  for  lack  of  grass.  But  it  is 
better  feed  if  it  has  reached  maturity,  or  nearly  so. 
After  September  or  October  droughts  pinch  the  grazing 
and  meat  stock  on  the  farm,  then  sorghum  can  be  used 
to  better  advantage  than  any  other  forage  crop  that 


METHOD  OF  BAItK-GRAFTING.  Fig.  177. 


I  have  had  any  experience  with.  Such  a  large  amount 
can  be  grown  on  a  given  area  that  it  wall  feed  farther 
than  any  other  forage  crop  that  can  be  grown  over  such 
a  large  area  of  country. 

It  is  a  most  excellent  crop  to  feed  fattening  hogs  at 
this  season.  The  ease  with  which  it  can  be  fed,  and 
the  small  amount  required  for  a  number  of  hogs,  is 
a  recommendation  to  it,  in  that  it  saves  much  time  for 
the  farmer  during  the  busiest  season  of  the  year,  for 
it  takes  much  more  time  to  husk  corn  for  hogs  than  it 
does  to  cut  sorghum  and  throw  it  out  to  them.  Cattle 
and  horses  will  eat  it  without  wasting  seed,  blade  or 
stalk,  hogs  chew  all  the  juice  out  of  the  stalk,  only 
refusing  about  what  will  bed  them  well.  Matured 
sorghum,  as  I  have  grown  it,  will  not  do  for  sheep  feed, 
as  they  will  only  eat  the  seed  and  blades.  These  they 
relish  very  much  and  will  overfeed  on  the  seed  quicker 
than  they  will  on  corn, 


My  farm  is  cut  up  into  fields  of  near  the  same  size, 
and  as  I  cannot  use  the  amount  of  sorghum  that  can 
be  grown  on  one  of  these  fields,  and  dislike  to  plant 
a  part  of  a  field  to  this  crop  because  of  the  inconveni¬ 
ence  of  cultivating  two  crops  in  the  same  field,  I  regard 
this  as  one  objection  to  growing  the  crop.  Another 
more  serious  one  with  me  has  been  the  difficulty  in 
getting  a  good  stand,  and  getting  it  started  without 
the  expense  of  hand  hoeing.  However,  I  have  never 
tried  hastening  the  sprouting  by  soaking  the  seed  as 
is  done  by  some. 

I  have  experienced  no  trouble  in  curing  the  crop. 
It  has  been  my  custom  to  allow  the  frost  to  wilt  the 
blades  before  cutting.  Then  cut  with  a  corn  harvester, 
shocking  at  once,  putting  as  many  as  30  to  50  bundles 
in  a  shock.  Because  my  mows  have  already  been  filled 
with  hay  I  have  allowed  it  to  stand  in  the  shock  till  fed 
out.  It  should  be  fed  out  before  the  first  of  March,  if 
it  stands  out  over  Winter,  for  a  continued  spell  of 
warm  weather  will  injure  its  feeding  value,  if  not  make 
it  unpalatable  to  the  stock.  For  a  horse  having  the 
heaves,  I  have  never  had  a  more  desirable  roughage. 
Such  a  horse  will  grow  fat  on  it,  and  the  heaves  trouble 
grows  better  while  the  sorghum  lasts. 

JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

EXPERIENCES  AT  POST  OFFICES. 

As  we  are  all  interested  in  the  post  office  business  I 
write  you  a  little  about  conditions  here.  I  sent  my  son 
to  the  office  some  time  ago  to  inquire  for  mail.  The 
clerk  sat  at  the  delivery  window  reading  a  magazine. 
On  the  boy  asking  for  mail  the  clerk  continued  read¬ 
ing  for  a  while,  paying  no  attention.  On  a  second  in¬ 
quiry  he  said:  “Will  you  take  it  now  or  wait  till  you 
get  it  ?”  Our  postmaster  received  $3,000  a  year  salary, 
and  does  absolutely  nothing,  so  says  his  first  assistant. 
We  have  had  seven  postmasters  since  I  have  lived 
here,  and  they  have  either  died  in  office  or  shortly  after 
of  high  living  and  nothing  to  do.  We  have  14,000  popu¬ 
lation.  I  would  like  to  know  how  many  such  places 
there  are,  and  how  much  the  Government  would  save 
by  abolishing  those  postmasters  and  letting  the  assistants 
take  their  places.  y.  a. 

Central  New  York. 

Perhaps  the  Louisiana  postmaster — whose  apology  for 
sometimes  being  discourteous  you  quote  on  page  333 — 
may  have  more  inquiries  for  letters  by  persons  who 
seldom  or  never  receive  a  letter,  than  postmasters  at 
the  North.  People  from  the  North  visiting  the  South 
have  noticed  among  the  colored  people  a  characteristic 
yearning  (evidently)  to  receive  letters,  as  the  white 
folks  do,  and  they  are  known  to  go  daily  to  the  post 
office  and  inquire  for  a  letter,  when  they 'really  had  no 
reasonable  expectation  of  getting  one.  The  writer  has 
often  observed  this  in  Florida,  when  their  hopes  were 
so  often  disappointed  that  it  would  seem  almost  pa¬ 
thetic.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mead,  the  temperance  lecturer 
from  New  York  State,  whose  sympathies  were  often 
excited  when  South  by  this  unsatisfied  longing  for  a  let¬ 
ter,  observed  among  the  colored  people,  said  he  some¬ 
times  took  pains  to  get  a  list  of  the  names  of  some  of 
the  colored  people  he  so  often  observed  at  the  post 
office  inquiring  in  vain  for  a  letter,  and  as  he  could  find 
opportunity  he  would  write  a  kindly  letter  and  direct 
it  to  them.  He  told  of  a  grateful  reply  once  received 
to  a  letter  directed  to  an  old  colored  man,  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  The  old  negro  got  somebody  to 
write  a  reply  and  tell  Mr.  Mead  how  glad  he  was  to  get 
his  letter,  and  then  asked,  “Why  didn’t  you  write  be¬ 
fore  ?”  The  writer  never  remembers  hearing  a  southern 
postmaster  or  clerk  give  a  discourteous  answer  to  such 
inquiries.  But  he  himself  did  once  get  a  very  curt  and 
saucy  reply  from  a  postal  clerk  in  the  Philadelphia  post 
office  when  he  asked  three  times  in  a  day  for  several 
days  for  a  letter  that  had  been  five  days  right  in  that 
office  and  was  very  much  wanted,  as  it  contained  a  bill 
of  lading  of  a  car  of  oranges  that  was  on  its  way  from 
Florida  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  wanted  to  catalogue 
the  oranges  for  auction  sale,  and  which  were  due  to 
arrive  that  very  night.  On  that  same  day  that  oft- 
called-for.  but  undelivered  letter  was  returned  from  the 
Philadelphia  post  office  to  Tampa,  Florida,  stamped  “un¬ 
called  for.”  It  was  at  once  forwarded  again  to  me, 
following  another  list  sent  by  telegram  at  my  order. 
When  it  came  the  second  time  I  stuck  it  in  that  saucy 
clerk’s  face,  and  he  danced  lively,  as  I  reported  him  to 
headquarters.  H.  s.  record. 

Massachusetts.  _ 

BARK  GRAFTING. — Here  is  a  method  of  bark  graft¬ 
ing  that  I  have  used  successfully,  particularly  on  apple, 
+or  six  years.  Make  incision  with  a  sharp  knife  three- 
fourths  inch  or  longer,  depending  on  size  of  stock  or 
scion.  Lift  the  bark  slightly  and  enter  scion  at  the  dot. 
as  shown  in  1,  Fig.  177.  In  the  cut  2  shows  the  scion 
set  and  ready  for  the  wax.  G.  w.  ir. 

Callery.  Pa.  _ _ 

No  man  commands  the  confidence  of  others  until  he  has 
faith  in  himself.  Yet  too  much  self-faith  goeth  before  a 

fall.  • 
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EXPERTS  ON  STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 

How  long  does  it  take  seedling  strawberry  plants  to  bear 
— that  is.  how  long  after  planting  the  seed  can  we  expect 
fruit?  What  is  the  best  way  to  grow  a  large  crop  of  berries 
under  high  culture?  Would  you  select  plants  for  setting 
from  a  new  or  an  old  bed? 

If  strawberry  seed  is  sown  at  the  time  of  ripening  the 
plants  will  produce  a  crop  in  two  years.  I  think  they 
might  he  induced  to  fruit  in  one  year  if  they  were 
transplanted  out  of  the  seed  boxes  and  pushed  to  grow 
very  fast  the  first  Fall.  I  never  have  done  this,  but 
transplant  in  the  Spring ;  have  had  one  or  two  to  bloom 
the  first  Spring,  but  produced  no  fruit.  I  think  I 
picked  the  blossoms  off.  I  would  say  narrow  matted 
rows,  not  allowed  to  get  too  thick,  best  for  a  large  crop, 
so  that  what  is  lost  in  numbers  is  made  up  in  size.  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  second  year’s  crop 
will  be  a  great  deal  better  than  the  first  if  the  bed  is 
properly  cared  for.  My  present  method  is  to  let  the 
mulching  all  lie  on  the  ground  after  picking,  and  to 
add  more,  if  necessary,  to  cover  the  ground  well. 
Keep  clean  of  weeds,  runners  cut  off,  and  don’t  disturb 
the  ground.  I  would  make  no  difference  in  plants  from 
a  new  bed  or  an  old  one,  if  they  were  good,  vigorous 
plants;  I  have  used  both,  and  see  no  choice. 

Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  .  thomas  r.  hunt. 

Strawberry  plants  raised  from  seed  planted  in  July 
will  need  all  next  year  to  develop  into  a  good  plant, 
and  bear  the  following  year.  I  am  getting  the  most 
berries  from  a  narrow  bed,  by  having  plants  very  thin  in 
middle  and  one  thick  row  on  each  side.  Senator  Dun¬ 
lap  yields  enormously  if  planted  or  grown  in  that 
fashion.  The  Marshall  produces  more  berries  to  a 
plant  if  grown  in  single  rows  than  if  matted  close  to¬ 
gether,  while  Barton’s  Eclipse,  in  beds  three  to  four  feet 
wide,  plants  four  to  six  inches  apart,  will  cover  the 
ground  with  berries,  so  every  variety  wants  to  be 
studied  as  to  the  way  of  culture  to  get  the  biggest  crop 
and  the  largest  berries.  I  generally  take  two  crops  of 
berries  from  a  patch  and  often  get  more  fruit  from  cer¬ 
tain  varieties  the  second  picking;  even  a  third  picking 
from  a  bed  may  be  very  heavy  if  well  manured  and  free 
from  weeds,  but  berries  will  not  be  as  large  as  the  first 
crop.  When  starting  a  new  bed  it  is  better  to  take  the 
plants  from  a  bed  which  was  set  the  previous  year,  as 
these  plants  are  grown  from  stronger  runners  and  are 
better  rooted  than  young  plants  in  an  old  bed  where 
the  ground  is  hard.  emil  crafe. 

Staten  Island. 

As  I  usually  start  my  strawberry  seedlings  in  boxes 
in  February,  they  always  bear  the  following  year,  16 
months  from  the  time  of  the  planting  of  the  seed.  I 
have  had  a  few  plants  blossom  and  bear  fruit  in  six  or 
seven  months  from  the  planting  of  seed.  I  think  one 
will  get  the  most  fruit  where  the  beds  are  composed  of 
two  narrow  hedgerows.  Set  the  plants  two  or  2  'A 
feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and  set  the  second  row  18  inches 
from  the  first  row.  These  two  rows  make  one  bed. 
Form  another  bed  three  feet  from  the  last  row.  Train 
each  row  so  as  to  form  narrow  matted  rows.  The 
three-foot  space  will  leave  room  to  pick  the  fruit  and  to 
run  a  one-horse  cultivator,  with  an  arm  from  the  culti¬ 
vator  to  reach  over  into  the  18-inch  space.  With  a 
weeder  from  this  arm  most  of  the  work  can  be  done 
with  a  horse.  In  small  family  beds  a  hand  cultivator 
can  be  used.  ,  After  each  row  has  been  trained  in  line 
to  make  plants  enough  to  form  this  narrow  hedgerow, 
all  the  other  growth  should  be  treated  as  weeds  (cut 
off).  This  method  gives  good  feeding  room  for  the 
roots,  also  admits  air  and  sun.  If  the  bed  is  not  too 
weedy  it  will  do  very  well  the  second  year.  I  always 
set  my  new  beds  from  beds  of  new  plants  that  have 
never  fruited.  I  do  not  consider  plants  from  an  old 
bed  as  good.  s.  h.  warren. 

Massachusetts. 

In  July,  18S7,  I  sowed  seed  from  Minor’s  Prolific.  Next 
June,  1888,  it  gave  me  good  specimens  of  fruit.  Starting 
from  one  plant  in  1888,  in  1890  I  picked  8J4  bushels  of 
berries.  That  was  the  Beverly.  My  experience  in  growing 
strawberries  extends  back  43  years.  I  believe  in  the 
home  garden  in  hill  culture  every  time.  In  matted 
rows  you  get  best  berries  on  the  outside  of  the  rows, 
and  most  of  the  berries.  If  I  set  plants  in  the  Spring 
I  get  just  one  crop,  then  set  for  a  new  bed.  If  set  in 
the  last  of  Summer  I  let  them  go  the  second  year.  I 
like  to  set  plants  in  July  or  August,  where  I  have  taken 
off  some  early  crop,  and  get  a  very  good  crop  of  straw¬ 
berries  next  June.  In  growing  in  hills  it  is  easier  to 
make  clean  culture.  When  I  set  in  August  I  set  plants 
in  Spring  to  get  good,  strong  plants  ready  to  set  in 
August.  I  do  not  now  pot  plants  to  set  in  August,  as 
I  have  not  much  trouble  to  make  plants  live  if  wet  down 
before  taking  up.  I  have  been  successful  in  getting 
plants  from  an  old  bed,  but  should  recommend  to  set 
plants  to  grow  for  new  bed.  benjamin  m.  smith. 
Massachusetts. 

If  the  seed  of  the  strawberry  is  taken  as  soon  as  ripe, 
and  sown  in  a  cool,  moist  bed.  as  on  the  north  side  of  a 
building,  and  then  transplanted  when  they  have  three 
or  four  leaves,  they  will  fruit  the  next  season,  I  have 


fruited  them  in  less  than  12  months.  But  great  care 
is  required  not  to  check  them  in  transplanting.  The 
matted  row  system  will  give  most  berries  if  the  first 
plants  that  set  are  distributed  over  the  bed  about  six 
inches  apart,  and  all  other  and  later  ones  are  kept 
weeded  out.  Here  we  fruit  the  beds  twice  and  then 
destroy  them.  Occasionally  an  old  bed  will  show  most 
profit,  as  it  will  ripen  its  fruit  a  few  days  earlier  than 
a  new  one.  To  be  successful  in  fruiting  the  strawberry 
we  must  set  good  strong  plants,  and  such  plants  can 
very  seldom  be  taken  from  an  old  bed.  The  finest 
berries  are  produced  by  the  plants  that  set  first  in  the 
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bed,  provided  that  they  are  not  smothered  by  the  later 
ones,  showing  that  they  have  the  greatest  vigor,  and 
such  plants  will  also  produce  the  finest  beds. 

Indiana.  _  J.  w.  trinkle. 

TRAINING  A  TROTTING  HORSE  TO  SADDLE 

I  have  a  four-year-old  mare,  a  natural  trotter;  she  seems 
to  he  very  sensible.  Can  l  change  her  gait  to  make  a  sad¬ 
dle  horse?  If  so,  how  can  it  be  done?  J.  G.  it. 

Pennsylvania. 

To  make  an  ideal  saddle  horse  of  his  mare  the  in¬ 
quirer  should  have  commenced  at  least  two  years  ago, 
but  if  she  is,  as  he  says,  very  sensible,  and  he  will  be  a 
little  more  patient,  the  desired  result  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  now.  The  first  thing  to  be  attained  is  to  make 
her  a  good  walker,  for  a  slow  or"  bad-walking  saddle 
horse  is  about  the  poorest  thing  out,  and  she  must  be 
taught  that  the  walk  is  a  distinct  gait  as  much  as  the 
canter  or  the  gallop,  lie  should  not  be  satisfied  until 
he  can  get  her  where  she  can  walk  from  five  to  six 
miles  an  hour.  .  Of  course  if  she  is  naturally  a  fast 
walker  this  can  easily  be  accomplished,  but  she  should 
never  be  allowed  to  trot  while  taking  her  walking  exer¬ 
cise,  for  it  is  as  much  a  misdemeanor  for  a  mare  walk¬ 
ing  to  break  into  a  trot  as  for  a  trotting  mare  to  break 
into  a  run.  To  acquire  the  walking  habit  requires  no 
special  training,  but  persistent  practice,  at  all  times 
urging  her  to  walk  as  fast  as  possible  without  fatigue, 
and  not  making  her  lessons  too  long  at  a  time.  He 
says  that  her  natural  gait  is  trotting,  but  he  must  re¬ 
member  that  there  are  three  trotting  gaits,  the  jog  trot, 
about  four  miles  an  hour,  something  to  be  avoided  and 
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always  to  be  discouraged,  the  true  trot,  in  which  the 
animal  moves  naturally  and  with  frictionless  gait,  while 
the  third  is  known  as  the  flying  trot,  or  at  speed  gait. 
The  true  trot  of  course  is  the  trot  that  this  mare  must 
attain  if  he  would  have  her  accomplished  in  the  different 
gaits.  When  this  is  accomplished,  and  it  is  equally  as 
easy  as  the  walking  gait,  the  next  is  the  canter  or  slow 
gallop,  and  the  horse  should  go  from  the  walk  or  trot 
either  to  the  canter  at  will  of  the  rider.  The  right 
foreleg  should  be  made  to  go  forward  first,  or  rather  to 
take  the  lead.  In  training  for  this  gait  the  horse  should 
be  kept  well  in  hand  by  the  bit,  and  while  being  urged 
forward  betid  the  head  slightly  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  which  the  foreleg  is  to  lead,  and  with  a  very  little 
practice  the  horse  will  understand  from  the  leaning  of 
the  head  what  is  wanted,  and  strike  an  easy,  natural 
canter.  If  an  out-and-out  gallop  is  required,  when  the 


horse  makes  the  first  leap  forward  with  forefoot  well 
extended  and  you  see  that  he  understands  what  is 
required,  give  him  his  head  slightly  and  urge  him  to 
make  still  greater  effort.  An  easy  and  a  most  practical 
way  to  make  an  intelligent  animal  understand  that  a 
change  of  gait  or  action  is  required  of  him  is  to  waik 
him  on  the  road  to  a  certain  point,  and  when  that  point 
is  reached  give  him  the  signal,  and  with  a  very  few 
times  trying  he  will  go  from  the  walk  into  the  trot,  or 
from  the  trot  into  the  canter,  or  into  a  breakneck  gal¬ 
lop,  by  the  least  movement  of  the  reins.  After  he  has 
become  accustomed  to  the  signals  he  will  obey  them 
in  any  spot  or  place,  by  day  or  by  night,  but  never  con¬ 
fuse  him  by  giving  the  signal  except  in  a  set  place,  until 
after  the  habit  has  become  firmly  fixed. 

Maine.  E.  P.  mayo. 


DRAG  THE  ROAD  AT  ONCE. 

On  page  366  there  is  a  short  article  on  road  working 
by  L.  A.  Albertin,  of  Nebraska,  in  which  there  is  one 
statement  of  such  manifest  error  that  I  cannot  refrain 
from  calling  attention  to  it.  He  says,  “After  every 
rain,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  crumbly,  hitch  up  to 
the  drag,”  etc.  Now,  if  your  readers  want  to  improve 
their  roads  they  will  be  careful  not  only  to  ignore  this 
advice,  but  to  do  exactly  the  opposite.  Don’t  wait  after 
the  rain  at  all.  Go  right  on  to  the  road  at  once,  un¬ 
less  it  is  so  muddy  that  your  team  cannot  get  through 
it.  Mr.  King  calls  attention  to  this  error  in  all  his  ad¬ 
dresses.  He  points  out  that  what  you  want  to  do  with 
the  road  is  to  puddle  the  top  so  that  water  will  run 
off  instead  of  running  in.  Herein  is  the  whole  science 
of  road  dragging,  and  it  is  science.  Mr.  King  learned 
this  lesson  from  the  hog,  and  anyone  can  repeat  it  for 
himself.  Go  into  your  hog  lot  soon  after  a  big  rain,  and 
wherever  there  is  a  wallow  it  will  be  full  of  water,  no 
matter  how  loose  and  porous  your  soil  may  be,  nor 
how  solid  and  dry  the  rest  of  the  lot  may  be.  The 
reason  is  the  hog  has  so  completely  puddled  his  wal¬ 
low  that  it  will  hold  water  like  a  jug.  The  same  con¬ 
dition  that  will  cause  the  soil  to  hold  water  will  cause 
it  to  shed  water,  if  it  has  an  opportunity  to  run  off 
This  is  the  whole  secret  of  the  drag's  usefulness  in 
road  making.  Tt  imitates  the  hog.  If  your  corre¬ 
spondent  had  been  giving  advice  when  to  use  the  drag 
in  the  cornfield  so  as  to  level  the  ground  he  would 
have  been  talking  to  the  point.  But  when  the  ground 
is  right  for  the  drag  in  the  field  it  is  wholly  wrong  for 
the  drag  in  the  road.  Vice  versa,  when  it  is  right  for 
the  drag  in  the  road  it  is  wrong  for  it  in  the  field. 
There  is  an  eternal  fitness  in  this  difference,  because 
the  right  conditions  of  the  one  never  conflict  with  the 
other  so  far  as  the  farmer’s  time  is  concerned.  I  hope 
your  readers  will  “catch  on”  to  this  point,  for  it  is 
practically  “the  whole  thing.”  a.  w.  foreman. 

Illinois.  _ 

A  FINE  ELBERTA  SEEDLING. 

Fig.  179  shows  section  of  an  Elberta  seedling  peach 
raised  by  John  Hamft,  Cincinnati,  O.  The  tree  is  seven 
years  old.  and  has  borne  two  excellent  crops,  the  first 
all  cling  and  the  latter  freestone,  as  shown  in  the  cut. 
The  peaches  sampled  were  of  good  color  and  consid¬ 
erably  better  quality  than  is  usual  with  Elberta  seed¬ 
lings.  It  can  be  ranked  as  very  good.  A  dry  season 
may  have  something  to  do  with  the  present  freestone 
condition.  In  wet  years  the  flesh  of  peaches  is  more 
likely  to  cling.  Different  locations  also  greatly  affect 
this  condition.  Carman  and  Waddell  are  freestones 
as  grown  in  Georgia  but  tenacious  clings  when  fruited 
in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Hamft’s  seedling  is  late  ripening, 
being  in  good  condition  the  first  week  in  October. 


QUALITY  OF  ARIZONA  MELONS. 

Some  have  asked  why  Arizona  cantaloupes  command  such 
a  high  price.  The  answer  given  is,  because  the  quality  is 
good  and  uniform.  I  may  have  placed  a  little  too  much 
emphasis  upon  those  two  adjectives,  but  I  think  everyone 
Interested  cannot  get  this  fact  too  thoroughly  fixed  in  his 
mind.  This  brings  up  a  subject  that  has  been  worn  out  a 
thousand  times,  I  should  judge.  I  wish  the  subject  were 
newer,  so  this  would  appear  upon  the  first  page  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  in  heavy-faced  type.  Inspectors  go  into  the  fields  and 
superintend  the  packing  of  the  cantalopes  and  see  that  noth¬ 
ing  but  specimens  of  a  good  quality  go  in.  Furthermore, 
they  see  that  the  quality  is  uniformly  good.  The  R.  N.-Y 
has  been  preaching  the  gospel  of  quality  for  years,  but  most 
sons  of  toil  have  evidently  become  so  callous  by  labor  that 
this  gospel,  which  is  their  salvation  in  a  financial  sense,  to 
a  great  extent  strikes  in  very  slowly.  It  is  true,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  cantaloupes,  that  some  sections  cannot  produce 
products  of  a  superior  quality.  It  is  due  to  the  carelessness 
and  in  many  cases  dishonesty  of  the  eastern  producer  that 
he  receives  so  little  for  his  “stuff.”  Why  will  a  buyer  pay 
often  two  or  three  prices  for  California  fruits  of  inferior 
quality?  Simply  because  he  knows  what  he  is  paying  for. 
No  amount  of  greed  for  gain  will  induce  the  western  shipper 
to  put  in  fine  appearing  fruit  when  he  knows  the  quality  is 
not  up  to  the  standard  :  neither  will  lie  place  the  finest 
specimens  on  top.  I.et  the  eastern  man  determine  to  put 
upon  the  market  products  of  uniformly  good  quality,  in 
honest,  attractive  packages,  and  lie  will  not  have  long  to 
wait  for  his  reward.  1  do  not  wish  to  represent  the  western 
man  as  being  more  honest  than  Ills  eastern  competitor,  hut 
he  is  shrewd  enough  to  know  that  he  gets  well  paid  for 
being  honest.  The  western  man  can  use  tallow  in  making 
butter  and  ice  cream,  and  use  formaldehyde  to  preserve 
meat  and  milk,  but  this  is  for  the  benefit  of  his  home  cus¬ 
tomers.  J.  D.  PRICKETT. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.! 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  ASPARAGUS. 
Cutting  The  Bed  Too  Long. 

E.  M.  />.,  Batavia,  III. — Is  there  danger 
in  cutting  a  now  bed  of  asparagus  too  long? 
I  have  two  acres,  raised  my  plants,  set  them 
last  year.  I  am  cutting  this  year.  Ought  I 
to  cut  and  should  all  the  small  stalks  he  cut? 

Ans. — I  would  advise  cutting  but  little 
asparagus  the  second  year  from  a  newly 
planted  bed.  It  should  be  understood  that 
the  edible  portion  of  asparagus  is  tbe  un¬ 
developed  stem,  which  if  cut  away  as  soon 
as  it  appears  is  followed  by  others,  which 
start  from  the  crowns  of  the  plants.  The 
cutting,  therefore,  if  continued  too  long 
would  finally  exhaust  the  roots.  Hence  it 
is  customary  to  stop  cutting  as  soon  as 
we  see  indication  of  weakness  or  a  loss 
of  vitality  in  the  young  growth.  As 
soon  as  we  stop  cutting  asparagus  all  the 
shoots  should  be  allowed  to  grow  during 
the  remainder  of  the  season,  and  thus  ac¬ 
cumulate  sufficient  strength  in  the  plants 
to  allow  them  to  produce  another  crop  of 
shoots  the  next  season.  If  we  should  at 
the  end  of  the  growing  season  take  the 
trouble  to  remove  the  earth  from  an  as¬ 
paragus  crown  where  it  will  show  in  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  of  development  the  young 
eyes  and  shoots,  it  can  readily  be  seen 
what  effect  continuous  and  careless  cut¬ 
ting  would  have,  and  how  it  may  injure 
the  buds,  which  are  ready  to  produce  a 
succession  of  shoots  the  succeeding  year, 
fl  Late  Growth  of  “Grass.” 

F.  R.  J.,  Drotvnville,  R.  I. — In  conversation 
with  one  of  our  Summer  residents,  who  would 
like  to  have  an  asparagus  bed,  hut  who  does 
not  reach  his  Summer  place  until  late  In 
June,  I  suggested  that  the  asparagus  might  he 
allowed  to  grow  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  upon  their  arrival  the  tops  could 
be  mowed  off  and  the  asparagus  kept  cut  for 
perhaps  a  month,  and  then  again  allowed 
to  grow.  Does  it  matter  what  month  the 
asparagus  is  kept  cut  so  long  as  it  is  allowed 
to  grow  the  rest  of  the  time?  Will  it.  hurt 
the  plants  any  more  to  he  without  their  tops 
in  July  than  during  May?  It  would  stand  to 
reason,  however,  that  growing  so  much  faster 
in  hot  weather  than  when  cool,  two  or  three 
weeks  in  July  or  August  might  he  as  exhaust¬ 
ing  as  five  or  six  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  Has  anyone  the  experience  to  answer 
from  ? 

Ans. — 1  should  think  it  would  be  very 
bad  practice  to  do  as  suggested,  to  allow 
asparagus  to  grow  tip  in  the  Spring  and 
then  cut  it  away  at  the  very  important 
stage  of  its  growth.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
it  would  have  a  very  injurious  effect  on 
the  young  buds  and  maturing  crowns. 
When  we  stop  cutting  the  asparagus  for 
the  season,  which  is  usually  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  to  the  end  of  June,  we  then  allow  the 
remaining  shoots  to  grow  on  until  the  end 
of  the  growing  season.  These  young 
stalks  will  vary  in  number  at  each  plant 
according  to  the  age  of  the  crowns.  At 
the  base  of  each  of  these  mature  stalks 
will  be  found  the  buds  that  produce  the 
next  year’s  product.  It  is  therefore  very 
important  that  the  remaining  shoots  or 
stalks  be  encouraged  to  make  a  large 
and  vigorous  growth  and  the  longer  we 
give  these  to  mature  and  ripen  their  well 
developed  stalks,  more  and  better  grass 
will  we  cut  the  following  year. 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  t.  m.  white. 

ARSENITE  OF  LIME  AND  ARSENATE 
OF  LEAD. 

J.  D.  8.,  Leavitt,  AT.  C. — I  am  using  arsenite 
of  lime  in  spraying  my  peach  orchard  for 
curculio  and  rot  fungus.  T  have  used  this 
insecticide  and  fungicide  for  several  years, 
and  find  it  very  effectual,  hut  am  told  that 
arsenate  of  lead  is  more  effective  as  a  poison, 
and  can  he  used  at  a  much  greater  strength. 
How  can  I  make  arsenate  of  lead,  and  at 
what  strength  can  it  he  used  on  peach  trees? 

I  presume  the  questioner  refers  to  the 
white  arsenic  and  lime  mixture,  which  is 
properly  called  ‘'arsenite  of  lime.”  This 
is  all  right,  but  sometimes  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  when  all  the  arsenic  is  dissolved. 
The  following  is  better,  properly  called 


“arsenite  of  soda”:  One  pound  white  ar¬ 
senic,  four  pounds  sal-soda,  four  quarts 
of  water.  Boil  half  an  hour.  If  this  is 
used  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  there 
will  be  no  burning  of  the  foliage;  if  used 
by  itself,  two  pounds  of  lime  should  be 
added.  Use  one  quart  of  tbe  above  to  50 
gallons  water.  I  have  used  this  for  the 
past  five  years,  and  prefer  it  to  any  in¬ 
secticide  I  have  ever  tried.  I  never  knew 
it  to  have  any  value  as  a  fungicide.  Prob¬ 
ably  Bordeaux  was  used,  with  the  arsenite 
as  a  preventive  of  the  “rot  fungus.”  If 
not  it  should  be,  using  a  3 — 3 — 50  solution. 
This  will  also  prevent  the  Peach  leaf-curl, 
if  used  before  buds  appear. 

Relative  to  the  arsenate  of  lead,  my 
own  experience  with  it  has  not  been  such 
as  to  recommend  it  particularly.  It  will 
not  injure  the  foliage  in  any  case.  Theo¬ 
retically,  it  should  remain  on  indefinitely; 
practically,  with  me,  it  has  proved  no  more 
permanent  than  the  arsenite  of  soda,  even 
when  used  five  pounds  to  50  gallons.  The 
two  points  referred  to  are  what  should 
commend  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
much  more  expensive,  costing  not  less  in 
large  quantities  than  13  cents  per  pound, 
and  from  that  up  to  20  cents.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  use  from  two  to  five  pounds 
to  50  gallons,  the  former  for  peaches,  the 
latter  for  Potato  beetles.  It  also  has  no 
value  as  a  fungicide.  I  should  certainly 
advise  sticking  to  the  first-mentioned  poi¬ 
son.  Arsenate  of  lead,  if  used  in  moderate 
quantities,  had  better  be  purchased  as 
such.  It  is  also  sold  under  the  trade 
name  of  “Disparene.”  To  make  it,  use 
acetate  of  lead,  11  ounces;  arsenate  of 
soda,  4  ounces.  Dissolve  each  of  the  above 
separately  in  two  quarts  of  water.  Pour 
the  solutions  into  tank  with  necessary 
amount  of  water.  To  make  one  pound  of 
arsenate  of  lead  there  is  required -24  ounces 
of  acetate  of  lead  and  10  ounces  of  arse¬ 
nate  of  soda.  Be  sure  to  use  only  first- 
class  materials.  edw’d  van  alstyne. 

Dwarf  Apples. — I  know  very  little  about 
dwarf  apple  trees.  I  suppose  you  refer  to 
those  on  Paradise  stock.  I  have  been  great¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  orchard  of  dwarf  apple 
trees  on  State  farm  at  Geneva  ;  it  grows  the 
apples  large  and  of  good  color,  and  they  come 
into  bearing  early,  hut  would  say  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  orchard  it  wouldn’t  pay.  I  think  by 
using  the  French  Doucin  root  which  will 
grow  the  tree  half  way  between  the  Fara- 
dise  and  our  native  trees,  which  will  make  a 
tree  about  12  to  14  feet  high,  it  would  he 
easy  to  spray  and  fumigate  if  necessary,  and 
they  can  he  planted  close  together,  say  20  or 
25  feet.  They  are  supposed  to  he  early  and 
annual  hearers,  especially  of  the  Russian  va¬ 
rieties.  At  least  T  think  well  enough  of 
(hem  so  (hat  T  am  planting  500  of  them 
this  Spring.  They  seem  to  he  vigorous,  good 
growers  and  of  sirong  root.  Albert  wood. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Frank  C.  Ward's  recent  importation 
of  Jersey  cattle,  personally  selected  on  the 
Island,  numbering  by  day  of  sale  nearly  one 
hundred  head,  will  he  sold  at  auction  at  Wal¬ 
nut  Lawn.  77  Pleasant  Avenue,  Montclair,  N. 
.T.,  Saturday.  June  2,  1000.  at  10  o’clock  by 
Peter  C.  Kellogg  Co.  This  is  a  superior  col¬ 
lection  in  breeding  and  individual  merit,  as 
good  as  was  ever  imported,  including  many 
animals  that  have  taken  prizes  in  Island 
shows.  The  blood  of  champions  close  up  will 
he  found  in  many  of  the  pedigrees,  and  the 
cattle  as  good  as  their  breeding.  Those  in¬ 
terested  in  this  famous  breed  of  dairy  cattle, 
should  write  Peter  C.  Kellogg  Co.,  107  John 
Street,  New  York,  for  copy  of  the  sale  cata¬ 
logue. 


VALUABLE  PAINT  BOOK 

BEING  GIVEN  AWAY  l 


This  Book  is  Worth  a  Good  Many 
Dollars  to  Property  Owners 

A.  L.  RICE,  the  well-known  naint  chemist,  of 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  has  prepared  a  book  called  The  In¬ 
side  of  the  Paint.  Question,  telling  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  best  oil  paint  at  home.  How  to  use  it. 
How  to  reduce  your  paint  bill  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  and  yet  get  better  results:  howto  do  your 
own  painting  at  odd  times;  when  to  paint,  and 
what  kind  of  paint  to  use  for  various  purposes.  It 
tells  many  secrets  about  paint  making,  which  have 
never  before  been  made  public,  and  exposes  paint 
fakes  and  fallacies.  It  also  describes  a  wonderfully 
durable,  weatherproof  paint  without  oil,  which 
spreads,  looks  and  wears  like  oil  paint  and  costs 
only  about  one-fourth  as  much. 

This  valuable  book  on  painting  will  be  mailed 
free,  to  every  reader  of  this  paper  who  will  enclose 
4  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  postage.  It  will  save 
you  many  dollars.  Write  to-day  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice, 
21  North  St.,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


DO 

YOU 

RUBEROID 

ROOFING? 

If  not,  how  do  you  know  how  long 
your  roofs  will  last?  RUBEROID  is 
the  only  prepared  roofing  which  has 
shown  that  it  will  outlast  metal  and 
shingles.  The  first  Ruberoid  Roofs 
laid,  many  years  ago,  are  still  giving 
satisfactory  service.  If  you  want  proofs 
of  this,  write  to  us !  We  will  show 
you  such  convincing  evidence  of  un¬ 
usual  durability  that  you  must  buy 
RUBEROID  ? 

We  stake  our  reputation  on  the 
quality  of  RUBEROID  ROOFING. 
Can  you  ask  more  than  that  ? 

Absolutely  weather-proof  and  fire- 
resisting.  No  tar  to  melt.  No  paper 
to  rot.  Any  handy  man  can  apply  it. 
Send  for  sample  and  Booklet  R. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  GO., 

Sole  Manufacturers 
IOO  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Cambridge  Steel  Plows 

are  backed  up  by  61  years  experience  in  Plow  build¬ 
ing.  All  useless  weight  is  eliminated  by  replacing 
bulk  with  quality.  Our  soft  center  steel  mould¬ 


boards,  steel  beams,  malleable 
standards  are  fully  warranted 
for  five  years. 


We  want  to 
furnisliyou 
with  our  Plow 
and  Farm  im¬ 
plement  Cata¬ 
logue,  and  if  there  is  no  Cambridge  agent  in  your 
town,  our  special  proposition  will  prove  of  interest 


to  you.  Write  now  to 


H.  H.  LOVEJOY  &  SON, 

20  to  40  Foundry  Street,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Mention  this  paper. 


Dig  Your  Potatoes  With  a 

Dowden. 


Get  them  all  in  any  soil,  \yU\/deepor  shal- 1 
low,  hilly  or  level,  light  or  V'*^heavy  vines. 
Potatoes  come  clean  and  sound.  The  ma¬ 
chine  thatworksrlghtand  latts.  Write  for  catalog. 

Dowden  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  622,  Prairie  City,  Iowa. 


_ _ WAGONS1 

and  wood  wheels  to  tit  any  wagon  of  the  sort  you  want.  Made 
right  and  sold  the  way  you  like  to  buy.  Our  catalog  gives  par¬ 
ticulars.  HILLSDALE  WHEEL  COMPANY,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 


LOW  DOWN 


CADI  Y  |M  AIR  RKI)  RASPBERRY  PLANTS. 

LnllL  I  IV I  l“U  I  have  10,000  soft  plants  for  sale  at 
once.  Apply  to  DAVID  ROD  WAY,  Hartly,  Del. 

CfID  CAB  E— Cow  Peas,  $1.75  per  bushel:  Crim- 
lUn  OHLL  son  Clover  Seed,  $5.50  per  bushel. 

J.  15.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


WK  ARE  HEAD¬ 
QUARTERS  for  Cow 
Peas,  Soja  and 
I  Velvet  Beans,  Sor¬ 
ghums,  Millet  Seed 
and  all  Southern  Seeds.  Write  for  prices  and 
“Wood’s  Crop  Special’’  giving  timely  Infor¬ 
mation  about  all  Seasonable  Seeds. 

T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons,  Seedsmen,  Richmond,  Ya. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tre 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Save  y2 

on  House  Painting  By  Using 

Averill  Paint 

It  lasts  from  six  to  ten  years,  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  any  other  paint. 
This  means  a  positive  saving  of  50% 
or  more. 

AVERILL  PAINT  has  stood  the 
test  of  40  years  of  extensive  and  suc¬ 
cessful  use  on  houses  small  and  large. 
It  is  ready  for  use,  easily  applied,  and 
dries  with  a  beautiful  lasting  gloss. 
TT  IS  AMPLY  GUARANTEED. 

Write  for  card  of  beautiful  shades  to 

AVERILL  PAINT  CO., 

240  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

ESTABLISHED  1866. 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES,  BERRY  PLANTS, 

and  General  Nursery  Stock.  Catalogue  Free. 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


CUf  CCT  PHDIJ  Choice  Stowcll's Evergreen 
wTTbtl  UUnll  $1.50  bushel;  alsoPrldeof 
the  North  and  Improved  Learning.  $1.00.  American 
grown  Alfalfa,  $10.00;  Timothy,  $1.75. 

O.  W.  CLARK  &  SON,  Seedsmen,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Plants 


lowest  price.  Buy  from  the 
largest,  cheapest,  and  most  re. 
liable  growers  in  America. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

- -  THE  J.  E.  HUTTON  CO., 

Conyngham,  Pa.,  formerly  J.  E.  Hutton  &  Son. 


PARAG  RENE 

is  better,  cheaper  and  bulkier  than  PARIS  GREEN. 

‘Have  used  Paragrene  for  potato  bugs.  It  was  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory.  L.  H.  BAILEY,  Prof,  of  Horticul¬ 
ture,  Cornell  University.”  Price  1  &  3  lb.  pkgs.  25  ets. 
per  lb.  Write  for  booklet.  Fred  L.  Lavanburg,N.Y. 


Write  for  Net  Price  Illustrated  Implement  Cata¬ 
logue.  Robert  O.  Reeves  Co.,  187  Waterst.,  N.Y.  City. 


Binder  Twine 


Farmers  wanted  as  agents 
AUGUST  POST, 
Moulton,  -  Iowa. 


FERTILIZER  UMEJRSS 

WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Spring  and  Planting  Time  Will 
Soon  be  Here. 

Have  you  placed  an  order  yet  for  Apple  and  other 
Fruit  Trees?  If  not,  do  not  delay,  Remember, 
in  making  out  your  order  we  have  a  full  supply  of 
Nursery  stock;  nono  better.  Catalogue  free.  Send 
for  one.  Address, 

The  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons  Go,,  Inc., 

NEW  CANAAN.  CT. 


KFRUITBOOK 

shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 


accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
'  bution  to  planters.— Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


FRUIT  TREES 

that  are  sound,  solid  and  safe  is  what  every  planter 
wants  for  spring  of  1906.  We  offer  you  trees  of  that 
kind;  selection  perfect.  Heavy  stock  of  Apple,  Peach, 
Plum,  Pear  and  Cherry,  also  full  line  of  other  fruits. 
Write  us  today  for  our  catalogue  and  price  list,  it  is 
valuable  and  will  tell  you  the  rest.  THE  RIVERSIDE 
NURSERY  CO.,  Confluence,  Somerset  Co.,  Pa. 


ROGERS  TREES  ARE 
DIFFERENT 
FROM  OTHERS. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  III1L 

Dansville.N.  Y. 

APPLE  BREEDERS. 


PIONEER  GUARANTEED 
NURSERY  STOCK 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


All  stock  guaranteed  disease  free- 
true  to  name — pure  bred  and  heavy 
crop  producers.  Full  value  for  every 
dollar  sent  us.  No  agent's  commis¬ 
sion.  Write  for  complete  pricelist. 

We  will  save  you  money. 

HART  PIONEER  NURSERIES 
k  Established  1865.  Fort  Scott,  Kan 


DIRECT  FROM  MAKER  TO  USER. 

AT  LOWEST  MANUFACTURERS  PRICES. 

Paints  and  Varnishes  for  All  Purposes. 
Made  pure  to  preserve  as  well  as  to  beautify.  Send  for  color  cards 
and  price  list,  stating  your  requirements.  NEW  CASTLE  PAINT 
AND  VARNISH  COMPANY,  New  Castle,  Penn. 


osKgUABt  STRAWBERRIES  S°cS 

plant  guaranteed  or  money  returned.  Send  for  my 
mid-summer  catalog.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


TREES 


C  nep  mn  ERFinilT  DAin  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Carolina 
rCIl  IvU;  rnulUni  rHIU  Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 
Allkindsof  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Remember  we  beat  all  other  reliable 
Nurseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Earliest  and  easiest  worked. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 

.  %  creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 

Y'f.t  C'-  l  Jackson’s  Hound  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
I  T  l  -C-  j  Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  W rite 

- ~~  for  what  you  want  and  prices.  joun  u.  Jackson,  76  Third  Are.,  Aibsny,  N.  Y 
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ALFALFA  FOR  EASTERN  FARMERS . 

A  CROP  WELL  WORTH  STRIVING  FOR. 

How  To  Work  for  It. 

PART  III. 

Well-Prepared  Soil. — Alfalfa  frequent¬ 
ly  dies  in  a  few  months  when  sown  on 
soil  that  has  not  been  firmed  below  the 
surface.  A  tenant  and  a  neighbor  who 
owned  his  own  farm  both  decided  to  sow 
Alfalfa  one  Spring.  The  fields  were  alike, 
and  were  separated  only  by  a  wire  fence. 
The  land  owner,  a  good  farmer,  plowed 
his  ground  deep,  pulverized  it  thoroughly, 
and  immediately  sowed  the  Alfalfa.  He 
said  his  soil  was  mellow  enough  for  on¬ 
ions.  The  tenant  did  not  think  he  could 
afford  to  put  much  work  on  another  man’s 
land.  His  field  had  been  in  corn,  and  he 
burned  the  stalks,  ran  over  the  field  with 
a  disk  harrow,  made  the  surface  fine  with 
a  drag  and  sowed  the  seed.  Good  stands 
were  secured  on  both  fields.  In  the  Fall 
considerable  of  the  Alfalfa  on  the  land 
owner’s  field  had  died,  and  the  next 
Spring  the  stand  was  so  poor  that  the 
field  was  plowed  up.  The  tenant  had  a 
good  stand  in  the  Fall,  and  the  next  sea¬ 
son  cut  four  heavy  crops  from  his  field. 
These  cases  are  extremes,  and  usually 
such  success  could  not  be  secured  with  so 
little  work  unless  the  corn  had  been  given 
exceptionally  good  treatment  the  previous 
year,  and  the  soil  was  in  good  tilth.  A 
seed  bed  well  settled  and  firm  below  the  . 
surface  is  necessary.  This  does  not  mean 
a  tramped,  packed  or  puddled  seed  bed. 
but  one  firm  and  mellow.  A  western 
stockman  has  been  successful  with  Alfalfa 
on  sandy  land  so  loose  that  it  drifts  under 
heavy  winds.  The*crop  is  usually  a  total 
failure  on  such  soils.  This  man  feeds 
his  stock  all  Winter  on  a  field  intended  for 
Alfalfa,  scattering  corn  fodder,  hay  and 
straw  so  that  the  field  becomes  well 
tramped  by  Spring.  The  seed  is  sown  on 
this  tramped  soil  in  the  Spring  and  har¬ 
rowed  lightly  once.  Then  if  the  soil  is 
very  dry  cattle  are  driven  over  it  to 
pack  the  seed  in.  A  roller  would  make 
the  surface  so  smooth  that  the  wind  would 
blow  the  seed  off  the  farm.  More  than 
100  acres  of  good  Alfalfa  have  been  se¬ 
cured  in  this  way  on  this  peculiar  soil.  In 
heavy  soils  the  method  would  insure 
complete  failure. 

When  to  Sow. — Where  36  inches  of 
rain  or  more  falls  Alfalfa  should  be  seed¬ 
ed  in  August  or  early  in  September  in  the 
Northern  States  south  of  a  line  drawn 
east  and  west  through  Chicago.  This  has 
been  proven  to  be  true  for  eastern  Kansas, 
Iowa  and  Illinois,  and  is  probably  true  all 
through  the  section  named  clear  to  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean.  The  rainfall  is  good,  the 
land  has  been  under  cultivation  for  many 
years,  and  is  well  filled  with  weed  seeds. 
Under  these  conditions  Spring-seeded  Al¬ 
falfa  has  a  hard  fight  with  weeds,  crab- 
grass  and  foxtail,  and  in  a  majority  of 
cases  is  either  beaten  or  the  stand  is  thin. 
With  Fall  seeding  an  early  crop  can  be 
taken  off,  the  Alfalfa  seeded,  and  three  or 
four  crops  of  hay  gathered  the  next  year, 
no  time  being  lost.  It  is  not  usually  advis¬ 
able  to  sow  Alfalfa  with  a  nurse  crop, 
and  where  it  is  sown  alone  in  the  Spring 
it  must  be  mowed  several  times  to  keep 
the  weeds  down;  no  hay  is  obtained 
the  first  year,  and  a  whole  season’s  use 
of  the  land  is  lost,  with  considerable  ex¬ 
pense  incurred.  The  loss  from  winter- 
killing  and  heaving  out  is  much  less  where 
Alfalfa  is  sown  in  the  late  Summer.  It 
should  be  sown  early  enough  to  make  8 
to  10  inches  of  growth  before  the  ground 
freezes.  In  every  instance  known  to  the 
writer  of  a  trial  between  Fall  and  Spring 
seeding  the  Fall  seeding  has  given  the 
thickest  stand,  the  strongest  plants  and 
the  heaviest  yield  of  hay  the  next  sea¬ 
son  after  the  seeding.  Where  an  early 
crop  of  potatoes  or  garden  truck  can  be 
taken  off  in  time  the  ground  should  not 
be  plowed,  but  leveled,  and  the  surface 
fined.  This  makes  an  ideal  seed  bed. 
Early  oats  or  small  grain  can  be  cut  for 
hay  or  harvested  for  grain  if  the}'  riper> 
in  time.  The  ground  should  be  plowed 
at  once,  and  well  harrowed  each  day  as 


fast  as  plowed.  After  the  plowing  has 
been  finished  fit  the  ground  for  Alfalfa 
and  wait  for  a  good  rain.  After  this 
comes  harrow  again  and  then  sow.  Un¬ 
der  these  conditions  Alfalfa  will  grow 
fast  and  the  weeds  will  not  bother,  and 
no  attention  need  be  given  the  crop  until 
time  to  cut  hay  next  Summer.  North  of 
a  line  drawn  east  and  west  through  Chi¬ 
cago  Spring  seeding  is  given  the  prefer¬ 
ence  by  most  successful  Alfalfa  grow¬ 
ers.  I  would  recommend,  though,  even 
for  northern  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land,  that  when  the  ground  cannot  be 
put  in  good  condition,  and  the  right  kind 
of  seed  bed  be  made  early  in  the  Spring 
it  is  plowed  early  and  as  good  a  seed  bed 
as  possible  be  prepared.  Then  work  the 
ground  every  10  days  with  a  shallow  culti¬ 
vator,  spring-tooth  or  Acme  harrow  until 
the  first  of  July.  This  will  destroy  sev¬ 
eral  crops  of  weeds,  put  the  land  in  good 
tilth,  and  Alfalfa  sown  then  will  make  a 
better  growth  by  Fall  than  it  will  if  sown 
early  in  the  Spring  in  a  poorer  seed  bed 
having  to  fight  weeds  through  a  cold 
Spring  and  early  Summer. 

Seeding. — Eastern  farmers  should  sow 
25  pounds  per  acre  of  plump,  clean,  pure 
seed  that  has  a  germination  of  over  90 
per  cent.  Sow  broadcast  and  cover  lightly 
with  a  harrow,  and  get  the  seed  on  even. 
When  sown  in  August  Alfalfa  is  always 
sown  alone.  For  Spring  seeding  success¬ 
ful  growers  are  about  equally  divided, 
some  insisting  that  a  nurse  crop  is  an 
advantage,  and  others  that  the  best  stands 
are  always  secured  when  the  crop  is 
sown  alone.  Both  barley  and  oats  are 
used  for  nurse  crops,  not  over  one  to  1J4 
bushel  of  seed  per  acre  being  sown. 
They  must  be  cut  early  and  taken  off 
the  ground  quickly.  If  the  season  is  dry 
at  harvest  time  the  oats  should  be  cut  for 
hay,  as  oats  require  so  much  moisture  in 
the  process  of  ripening  that  if  left  to 
ripen  they  will  leave  the  soil  so  dry  that 
the  young  Alfalfa  perishes. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL. 

My  Pet  Rose  Is  a  little  dear  to  me,  being 
a  gift  from  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  the  object  of 
much  care  and  nursing.  Dry  as  a  chip  when 
I  received  it,  I  put  the  leafless  thing  In  a 
bath,  then  in  pot  of  good  soil,  with  a  little 
medicine  to  feed  on — if  feed  it  could — then 
bathed  the  leafless  stem  daily  to  induce  cir¬ 
culation,  and  for  nine  weeks  this  was  done 
and  no  sign  of  life — hut  it  had  been  at  work 
under — for  a  strong  shoot  came  up.  and  now 
there  are  more  shoots,  and  Philadelphia  keeps 
on  growing.  There  was  much  money  ex¬ 
pended  in  sending  those  plants  free,  and  It 
is  likely  that  many  died — from  carelessness, 
ignorance  and  want  of  nursing.  t.  ii. 

Ontario,  Canada. 

Mexican  Rubber  Culture. — On  page  338 
I  note  a  reference  to  Colorado  rubber  weed, 
and  incidentally  to  Mexican  rubber.  Gtiay- 
ule  rubber  in  northern  Mexico  is  already  mak¬ 
ing  a  considerable  showing  in  the  export 
statistics  of  this  country,  hut  the  Colorado 
rubber  plant  (so-called)  appears  to  he  mere¬ 
ly  a  promoter’s  project,  up  to  the  present 
time.  I  myself  have  no  interest  in  either  one 
or  the  other,  hut  I  do  have  large  interests  in 
the  Castilioa  rubber  tree,  the  original  rubber 
producer  of  tropical  Mexico,  and  resent  the 
implications  of  your  paragraph  in  that  con¬ 
nection.  You  refer  to  the  large  number  of 
fake  rubber  companies  that  have  been  boomed 
in  this  industry  here,  and  by  silence  imply 
that  there  were  and  are  no  legitimate  com¬ 
panies.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  issued  on  last  No¬ 
vember  14  a  report  on  rubber  in  tropical  Mex¬ 
ico  by  U.  S.  Consul-General  Tarsons,  of 
Mexico  City,  the  only  American  official  who 
has  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  make  a  personal 
trip  over  the  rubber  country  before  report¬ 
ing  on  it.  In  that  report  he  says :  “The 

culture  of  rubber  is  already  a  commercial 
success  to  a  limited  but  growing  extent,  as 
is  proved  absolutely  by  my  inspection  of 
Mexican  plantations  owned  by  natives  who 
are  now  cropping  rubber  from  cultivated 
trees.  Rubber  culture  is  profitable  provided 
soil,  climate  and  other  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able,  and  plantations  are  managed  honestly 
and  well.”  ITe  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the 
numerous  fakes  in  tne  business  which  you  are 
evidently  already  familiar  with,  so  I  need 
not  further  quote  his  report.  You  say  that 
none  of  the  rubber  companies  that  you  refer 
to  have  prospered;  but  few  companies  were 
started  before  1900  and  none  before  1898; 
and  it  takes  six  to  eight,  years  to  bring  the 
trees  to  the  point  of  even  small  production, 
so  you  see  you  are  premature  in  jumping  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  plantations  are  not 
doing  well.  On  this  property,  planted  in 
1S98,  we  are  just  beginning  to  get  a  little 
rubber.  J.  Herbert  foster. 


Spray  Y 
Potatoes 


The  experience  of  practical  potato  growers  proves 
conclusively  that  potatoes  cannot  be  successfully  grown 
without  spraying,  Bordeaux  mixture  prevents  blight,  promotes  healthy  growth,  and 
with  the  addition  of  Paris  green  entirely  abates  the  bug  nuisance.  The 


IRON  AGE  Sprayer 


will  often  save,  and  always  increase  the  crop.  It  provides  the  most  economical  and  effective  method 
of  application,  and  the  Increased  yield  will  pay  for  the  solution  and  sprayer  time  and  again. 

Has  iron  tank,  heavily  galvanized.  Automatic  pump  and  dasher.  Convenient  adjustment  of 
pressure  to  regulate  fineness  of  spray.  Nozzles  adjustable  to  height  of  plants,  and  different  widths 
of  rows.  May  be  furnished  with  orchard  attachment  for  spraying  trees, or  a  middle  row  attachment 
for  spraying  tomatoes,  cantaloupe  and  other  vine  crops. 

Our  New  Iron  Age  ltook  gives  detailed  description  of  sprayers  and  other  Potato  Machinery, 
Planters,  Cultivators  and  Diggers.  Also  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  Fertilizer  Distributors,  etc.  Sent  free 
on  application. 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO., 


Box  102-D  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


THE  BOSS  POTATO  DIGGER 


works  well  in 
stony  ground  and 
on  side  hill.  Digs 
every  row.  WARRANTED. 
Thousands  in  use.  Write  for 
prices.  Manufactured  by 

E.  R.  ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO., 

Corning,  N.  Y. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  ‘‘C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

R1DER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St^  Ronton. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  234  Craig*  St.,  West,  .Montreal,  P*  O. 

40  North  7th  SL,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Teuleute-Key  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 


— OF — 

CASOLINE  ENGINES 

For  farm,  shop  or  mill  use.  Vertical 
or  horizontal.  Mounted  or  Stationary 
Sizes  from  114  to  100  H.  P. 

Pumping  and  Electric  Lighting  Outfits  a  Specialty. 

Sold  under  Our  Guarantee. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  -  Rutland,  Vt. 


Positive  Circulation  and  Minimum 
✓  ibration  Can  be  Obtained  Only  With 


Abenaque  Engines. 

2-25  H.  P. 


Gas  and 
Gasoline 
Portable 
and 

Statinnarv. 


Write  for  Free  Cat.  o.  ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS.  Westminster  Sta.,  Vt. 


Let  Us  Tell  You  How  You 

AMERICAN  MANURE  SPREADER 
a  Month  FREE.  On  Your  Own 
Farm.  At  Our  Risk. 


Can  Test  This 


Here’s  our  offer— 

Send  for  our  cata¬ 
logue.  pick  out  the 
Spreader  you  think 
will  be  best  suited  to 
your  needs,  and  tell  us 
which  it  is. 

We  will  ship  it  to  you 
freight  prepaid. 

Take  it  home  and 
use  it  in  your  own  fields  for  a  month.  Give 
it  every  test  you  think  a  Manure  Spreader 
ought  to  stand.  Use  it  just  as  if  you  owned  it. 

If  you  don’t  find  it  all  we  say,  take  it  back 
to  the  R.  R.  Station  and  tell  the  agent  to  ship 
it  back  to  us  at  our  expense.  The  use  you 
have  had  of  the  Spreader  won’t  cost  you  any¬ 
thing.  If  you  find  the  Spreader  all  right 
and  just  as  we  claim,  keep  it.  We’ll  give 
you  any  reasonable  time  to  pay.  We  make 
terms  to  suit  our  customers. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  today.  We 
know  what  we  are  talking  about  when  we  tell 
you  what  the  American  Manure  Spreader 
will  do.  We  have  been  making  Manure 
Spreaders  a  good  many  years.  We  turn  out 
more  every  year  than  any  other  concern  in 
the  world.  In  fact,  our  factory  Is  the  largest 
of  its  kind  ever  built. 


We  Pay 
All  the  Freight 

We  Sell  Direct 

Spreaders  direct 
to  farmers.  And  when  you  deal  with  us 
you  deal  with  an  old-fashioned  Indepen¬ 
dent  Concern.  IVe  aren't  in  any  Combine. 
We  don’t  belong  to  any  Trust. 

When  you  get  an  American,  you  get  Man¬ 
ure  Spreader  value  for  every  penny. 

Test  one  at  our  expense  and  risk,  and  find 
out  for  yourself.  Then  you'll  know. 

When  you  write,  tell  us  how  many  acres 
there  are  in  your  farm  and  how  many  head 
of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  horses  you  own, 
and  we  can  tell  you  what  value  the  Govern¬ 
ment  puts  on  your  manure  crop. 

Drop  us  a  line  today.  Get  it  in  the  next 
mail.  It  will  bring  our  catalogue  at  once, 
postpaid.  Address— 

AMERICAN 

1638  Hastings  St., 


HARROW  CO. 

-  -  DETROIT,  Mich. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Fischer’s  Purity  Freesia. — Last  year 
Rudolph  Fischer,  Great  Neck.  L.  I.,  of¬ 
fered  under  the  name  of  Purity  a  new  and 
particularly  free-flowering  Freesia.  evi¬ 
dently  developed  by  long  selection  from 
the  commercial  Freesia  refracta.  so  ex¬ 
tensively  grown  by  florists  for  Winter 
bloom  Corms  were  procured  in  August 
for  trial  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  and  potted 
up  about  the  end  of  the  month,  placing 
three  each  in  six-inch  pots  of  rich  but 
very  light  compost.  The  pots  were  kept 
outside,  exposed  to  the  weather  until  frost 
threatened,  receiving  no  care  further  than 
weeding  and  regular  watering.  Sprouts 
appeared  in  November  after  housing  under 
glass  in  an  average  temperature  of  60 
degrees,  and  the  plants  grew  so  vigorously 
that  at  blooming  time  in  January  they 
were  over  20  inches  high,  with  many 
branching  flower  scapes.  The  three  plants 
in  the  best  pot  opened  218  perfect  blooms, 
and  none  fell  below  195  blooms  to  the 
pot.  Some  of  the  best  branches  had  11 
fine  blooms,  though  the  average  Freesia 
does  not  often  bear  more  than  five  or 
six  to  a  branch  or  axis.  The  individual 
flowers  were  large,  well-rounded  and  of 
a  very  good  white  color,  with  scarcely  a 
trace  of  the  common  and  objectionable  yel¬ 
low  in  the  throat.  The  fragrance  was 
pleasing,  but  much  fainter  than  in  most 
florists’  Freesias.  The  strong  growth  and 
extreme  abundance  of  bloom  makes  this 
a  very  desirable  variety,  though  it  is 
scarcely'  as  pure  in  coloring,  nor  as  rich¬ 
ly  fragrant,  as  best  strains  of  the  usual 
type.  The  originator  says  that  Purity  may 
be  grown  to  cut  stems  two  feet  long.  The 
effect  of  the  long  sprays  of  graceful 
blooms  is  very  pleasing.  There  is  little 
doubt  concerning  the  value  of  this  fine 
new  Freesia  for  greenhouse  use  and  for 
the  window  garden  as  well. 

Freesias,  Old  and  New. — The  Freesia 
is  native  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
has  been  in  cultivation  nearly  100  years, 
being  always  much  appreciated  for  the 
distinct  horizontal  manner  its  pretty  little 
trumpet-formed  blooms  are  carried,  and 
their  pleasing  apricot  perfume  that  appears 
to  be  liked  by  everyone.  Quite  a  number 
of  varieties  have  been  developed  by  culti¬ 
vation  from  the  original  Freesia  refracta, 
which  appears  to  have  often  been  of  un¬ 
pleasing  greenish  or  sulphurous  shades, 
and  to  have  few  flowers  on  a  raceme  or 
axis,  and  these  much  bulged  in  the  tube 
or  twisted  about  so  as  to  point  different 
ways.  The  effort  in  breeding  always 
has  been  toward  pure  white,  symmetrically 
formed  and  fragrant  blooms,  evenly  ar¬ 
ranged  on  the  axis.  The  best  results  of 
this  long  and  rigid  selection  are  sold 
under  the  general  name  of  F.  refracta 
alba.  Millions  of  the  tooth-shaped  bulbs 
or  corms  are  grown  in  Italy,  Holland  and 
California  and  sold  during  late  Summer 
to  florists  for  Winter  blooms.  There  is 
always  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  original 
yellow,  which,  indeed,  can  usually  be 
traced  in  the  form  of  a  more  or  less  pro¬ 
nounced  orange  blotch  in  the  throat  of 
even  the  whitest  specimen.  California- 
grown  corms  appear  to  be  the  greatest  of¬ 
fenders  in  this  line,  the  per  cent  of  off¬ 
color  blooms  rising  quite  high  even  where 
carefully  grown.  The  strong  Pacific  Coast 
sunlight  is  blamed  for  this  persistence  of 
objectionable  coloring,  but  at  any  rate  the 
foreign  stocks  appear  more  reliable _  in 
this  respect.  A  very  vigorous  yellow-tint¬ 
ed  variety,  known  as  F.  Leichtlini,  was 
discovered  some  years  ago  in  an  Italian 
botanic  garden,  and  is  now  quite  a  fa¬ 
vorite  in  the  mail  trade  for  window  gar¬ 
den  purposes,  but  is  seldom  used  by  flor¬ 
ists,  who  want  the  whitest  blooms  they 
can  get.  F.  Leichtlini  has  many  and  large 
blooms,  though  not  highly  perfumed,  and 
being  of  good  constitution  is  easily  grown. 
F.  atirea  is  almost  distinct  enough  to  be 
considered  a  separate  species.  It  is  a 
small  plant,  producing  rather  bell-shaped 
orange  or  lemon  yellow,  scentless  blooms, 
much  twisted  about  on  the  axis.  It  has 
been  used  with  good  effect  in  producing, 
by  hybridization,  clear  yellow  varieties  oc¬ 
casionally  offered  by  seedsmen.  Italian 
growers  catalogue  pink,  purple  and  rose 
varieties  of  F.  refracta.  We  have  im¬ 
ported  and  grown  about  all,  and  find  the 
colors  too  faint  and  washy  to  be  attrac¬ 
tive. 

A  New  Pink  Species. — Up  to  four 
years  ago  botanists  regarded  all  known 
varieties  of  Freesia  as  belonging  to  the 
one  variable  species,  F.  refracta.  but  a 
very  distinct  pink  or  lilac-flowered  kind 
having  been  found  in  Cape  Colony,  it  was 
given  the  name  of  F.  Armstrongi.  It 
is  still  very  scarce,  small  corms  costing 
75  cents  each  in  Europe.  Some  speci¬ 
mens  were  received  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
from  a  Holland  dealer,  but  they  turned 
out  to  be  diseased,  and  never  started  into 


growth.  Later  two  corms,  fresh  from  an 
African  collector,  were  sent  over  by  the 
dealer,  and  one  started  its  first  leaf  in 
February,  opening  its  blooms  late  in  April. 
It  makes  a  neat  plant,  about  a  foot  high. 
The  leaves  are  small  and  darker  green 
than  those  of  F.  refracta.  The  flowers 
are  considerably  smaller  in  size  and  of  a 
bright  and  pleasing  rosy  lilac  with  yellow 
throat  and  blotch.  The  fragrance  is  char¬ 
acteristic.  but  much  less  pronounced  than 
in  our  familiar  varieties.  This  plant  bore 
32  blooms  on  five  branches,  many  were 
open  at  the  same  time,  and  made  a  good 
decorative  effect.  We  pollenized  the  flow¬ 
ers  with  the  best  examples  of  F.  refracta 
at  hand,  but  this  crossing  has  already  been 
made  in  Holland,  and  the  offspring  has 
even  been  exhibited  under  the  name  of 
Freesia  Tubergeni.  The  hybrid  is  said  to 
be  very  fine ;  the  blooms  large  and  freely 
produced,  of  a  very  acceptable  pink  shade 
with  conspicuous  yellow  throat,  while  the 
rich  fragrance  of  Refracta  is  well  re¬ 
tained.  Florists  say  colored  Freesias  are 
never  likely  to  be  useful  for  their  pur¬ 
poses.  but  they  will  certainly  be  wanted 
by  amateurs  and  window  gardeners. 
Freesia  Armstrongi  is  a  very  welcome  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  short  list  of  fragrant  Winter¬ 
blooming  plants,  and  its  hybrids  are  cer¬ 
tain  of  great  appreciation,  if  they  are  real 
improvements  on  the  species. 

A  Superb  Clematis. — Fig.  175,  first 
page,  though  much  reduced  in  size,  gives 
a  good  idea  of  the  effect  of  a  cluster  of 
large-flowered  Clematis  blooms  in  almost 
any  light-colored  variety.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  is  of  Clematis  lanuginosa,  variety 
Henryi,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  gen¬ 
erally  successful  of  the  hybrid  group.  C. 
lanuginosa  is  a  native  of  China,  and  with 
the  exception  of  C.  caerulea,  of  Nippon. 
Japan,  has  given  rise  to  more  really  desir¬ 
able  varieties  than  any  other  of  the  very 
numerous  Clematis  species.  Imported 
plants  are  often  infected  with  the  trouble¬ 
some  Clematis  disease,  but  home-grown 
plants,  propagated  by  cuttings  instead  of 
grafting  on  succulent-rooted  species,  are 
usually  healthy  and  reliable.  They  should 
be  planted  where  possible,  in  cool,  moist 
loam,  well-enriched  and  deeply  worked. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  spread  the  roots 
out  well,  and  work  the  soil  between  them. 
Jamming  the  brittle  roots  into  a  bunch  re¬ 
sults  in  almost  certain  failure.  After-care 
consists  chiefly  in  training  the  young 
growth  on  a  suitable  trellis  and  applying 
every  Fall  a  liberal  mulch  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure  that  may  be  allowed  to  remain  all 
Winter.  Do  not  bother  about  the  compli¬ 
cated  direction  for  pruning  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  Clematis  that  appear  in  florists’ 
papers.  Cut  out  all  dead  or  obviously 
weak  wood  when  growth  has  well  started 
in  Spring,  and  you  will  be  rewarded  with 
fine  blooms  if  your  plants  are  strong  and 
healthy.  Henryi  is  very  desirable  to  plant 
as  a  relief  to  the  gorgeous  but  somewhat 
funereal  deep  purple  C.  Jackmani. 

_  W.  v.  F. 

Killing  Chickweed. — I  have  a  piece  of 
nice  corn  land  that  is  getting  overrun  with 
chickweed.  Frost  does  not  kill  it.  It  will 
grow  till  the  weather  gets  very  cold  in  the 
Fall.  It  looked  green  and  thrifty  till  Christ¬ 
mas  this  year.  The  seed  are  very  small  and 
lots  of  them  and  they  all  grow.  What  can  I 
do  to  kill  this  weed?  l.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


DISTRIBUTE 
INSECTICIDES 
IN  DUST  FORM 
saving  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  when  other 
methods  fail. 


Leggett’s  Dusters 


NO  BARREL  OF  WATER  TO  HAUL 

lFGGETT’S  Two  Acres  of  Potatoes 
dusted  per  hour. 

CHAMPION  Several  styles  for 

GARDEN, 
FIELD 

OR 

ORCHARD 

Our  spray  Calendar  Kives  concise  information  regarding 
Dusters  and  Materials.  Mailed  on  request. 

Leggett  &  Bro.,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


SPRAY  MATERIAL 
BERRY  BASKETS 
AND  CRATES. 

Everythin!!  for  planting, 

growing,  harvesting  and 
marketing  truit.  Write  us 
to-day  and  let  us  quote  you 
a  special  price  on  what  you 
need.  The  Powerful  Rarrel 
Pump  shown  here  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  any  barrel.  Price 
complete,  ready  to  use. 
only  $4.95.  Send  for  our 
catalogue  of  trees,  plants, 
vines  and  everything  need¬ 
ed  to  care  for  them.  It  is  free  with  a  copy 
of  Green’s  Big  Fruit  Grower  Magazine. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO., 


105  Wall  Street* 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Spray  Your  Potato  Vines 


INCREASE  THE  YIELD  AND  DOUBLE  YOUR 
PROFITS  BY  KEEPING  THE  GROWING 
PLANTS  FREE  FROM  BUGS  AND  BLIGHT. 

The  Aspinwall  Row  Sprayer 

possesses  every  requisite  for  effective  work;  it  is  substantially  made, 
has  a  wide  range  of  adjustment  and  is  up-to-date  in  every  respect. 

We  are  acknowledged  headquarters  for 

POTATO  MACHINERY 


THE  WORLD  OVER.  We  have 
made  a  specialty  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  this  class  of  implements  for 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  making 
a  full  line,  consisting  of 

CUTTERS, 

PLANTERS, 

SPRAYERS, 

DIGGERS, 

SORTERS. 

Write  for  our  Catalogue. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO., 

159  Sabin  St..  Jackson,  Mich. 
U.  S.  A. 


rs 

Spraying  Easy 

In  addition  to  our  famous  line 
of  chain  driven  and  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  sprayers  we  have  perfected 
two  new  styles  for  1906. 

Style  N  is  our  model  low  priced 
outfit,  used  in  connection 
with  our  Peerless  Gasoline 
Engine.  A  thoroughly  effici¬ 
ent  inexpensive  outfit. 


Style  N. 

is  the  regular  Wallace 
Power  Sprayer  arranged  for  any 
kind  of  engine.  Has  large  capac¬ 
ity,  is  light  running  and  gives  high, 
constant  pressure. 

We  are  in  position  to  quote  low  prices 
on  these  sprayers.  Free  catalog  describes 
our  Standard  and  Duplex  Sprayers  which 
cost  nothing  for  operating  power.  Write 
for  book  of  details.  Address. 

WALLACE  MACHINERY  CO.,  Champaign,  Ills. 


Style  M. 


HURST 


POTATO 

SPRAYER 


on  FREE  TRIAL 


The  Hurst  Sprayer  “Srays  RTerjthinp,”  Potatoes,  Truck,  etc.,  4  rows  at  a 
time,  20  acres  a  day.  Even  2-acre  growers  say,  “Pays  itself  lirst  season"  as  it 
has  iomany  uses.  Can  be  adjusted  to  spray  anything,  a3  the  spray  arms  can  be 
raised  or  lowered,  or  set  at  any  angle  desired.  Can  easily  be  adjusted  for  Or¬ 
chard  Spraying,  by  simply  removing  spray  arms,  and  you  have  a  very  conven¬ 
ient  Orchard  Sprayer  that  can  be  wheeled  anywhere. 

All  the  working  parts  are  made  of  Brass.  Has  High  Pressure,  and  delivers 
a  Fog  like  spray  that  penetrate*  to  every  part  of  the  foliage.  Has  perfect  agita¬ 
tion  which  insures  even  distribution  of  the  liquid.  Brass  Strainer,  with  special 
pattern  Strainer  Cleaner,  which  keeps  strainer  clean  at  all  times,  and  prevents 
clogging.  Fitted  with  Vermoral  Nozzles. 

Runs  very  easy,  a  Boy  16  years  old  can  operate  it  with  ease.  Horse  Hitch 
for  hilly  country,  if  desired. 

Mr.  Peter  Speer ,  of  Allwood  Fruit  Farms,  Passaig,  N.J., under  date  of  June  7, 
writes:  “I  am  very  much  pleased  with  > our  Potato andOrchard  Sprayer, and  its  work.  7t  is  a  great  machine  for  the  farmer 
and  Fruit  Growers,  as  it  is  adapted  to  E\ery  Kind  of  spraying  and  you  have  itall  in  one  machine." 

FIRST  ORDER  where  we  have  no  agent  gets  Wholesale  Price,  or  we  will  take  extra  yield  one  acre  our  pay.  Sent 
on  10  Days  Free  Trial  and  does  not  cost  One  Cent  if  not  satisfactory.  Guaranteed  for  2  years.  First  machine  in  each 
locality  can  be  easily  earned  by  giving  us  a  little  of  your  help  in  advertising.  Write  today  for  our  most  liberal  terms. 

Est.  12  Years  H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO.,  1530  North  .Street  CANTON,  O. 


^Auto-Spray 

4  gal.  tank,  brass  pump,  operates  by 
compressed  air.  12 strokes  givepressure 
to  spray  %  acre.  Auto-Pop  Attachment 
cleans  nozzle  every  time  used;  saves 
half  the  mixture.  Best  line  high  grade 
sprayers,  hand  and  power,  in  America. 
Catalog  free.  Good  agents  wanted. 

E.  C.  BROWN  CO., 

28  Jay  St.,  Rocheater,  N.  Y. 


The  Deyo  Air-Cooled 

MOUNTED  SPRAYING  OUTFIT, 

lVs  and  H.  P..  light  in  weight,  no  water  required  to 

cool  our  Engines,  used  by  the  largest  fruit  growers. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  5. 

H.  H.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Uingtmiulou,  New  York, 


The 

WATSON 

Four  Row 
Sprayer 

> vers  30  to  40  acres  per 
.  Straddles  2  rows, 
at  a  time.  Wheels 
different  widths, 
gearing  of  pump  to  wheel  of 
cart  gives  auy  pressure  desired.  Automatic  agitator  aud 
suction  strainer  cleaner.  It  never  spoils  foliage  or  clogs. 
Free  instruction  and  formula  book  showB  tbe  famous  Garfield, 
Empire  King,  Orchard  Monarch  and  other  sprayers.  Write  for  it. 
FIKLU  FORCE  PCM1*  CO.,  2  11th  8t.,  Elmira,  S. 


Doming  Power  Sprayer 

Self-contained,  simple,  light,  pract¬ 
ical.  Load  it  on  wagon  box  or  tank 
wagon  and  attach  hose  and  you  are 
ready  Tor  work.  The  Ideal  outfit 
for  orchardlsts  and  park 
managers.  The  only  really 
efficient  gasoline  englneout- 
flt  that  sells  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Everythin#  in  Sprayers 

Bucket,  Barrel,  Knapsack, 

Hand,  Etc.  outfits  adapted 
to  every  purpose.  Don’t  buy 
till  you  Investigate  the 
famous  Denting  line. 

Catalogue  Free. 

THE  DEMING  CO., 

200  Depot  St. 

SALEM,  OHIO. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  Farm. — On  the  night  of  May  8 
there  was  a  heavy  frost  in  the  valley  be¬ 
low  us.  It  was  sharp  enough  to  kill  to¬ 
matoes  and  sweet  corn,  had  they  been  out. 
It  was  a  still  night,  and  that  saved  us,  for 
on  such  nights  there  is  often  a  difference 
of  live  degrees  or  more  on  the  higher 
land.  Really  we  had  little  up  that  could 
have  been  hurt.  As  it  was  some  of  the 
earlier  strawberries  were  hurt  and  those 
transplanted  potatoes  were  nipped.  Mr. 
Hartman  of  Pennsylvania,  wrote  me  while 
the  mercury  was  falling  that  he  had  4,000 
tomato  plants  out  and  sweet  corn  up.  Vet 
he  expected  to  sleep  without  fear,  since 
every  one  of  those  tender  things  had  been 
covered  with  a  light  layer  of  soil.  By 
scraping  it  away  the  next  morning  the 
plants  will  be  enabled  to  grow  on.  ,  .  . 

This  year  it  has  not  paid  to  start  melons 
on  sods  or  in  pots.  The  cold  winds  have 
nipped  those  early  birds.  It  may  pay  in 
some  seasons,  but  cannot  be  advised  for 
general  practice.  .  .  .  We  are  having 

showers  freely,  and  the  soil  is  well  tilled 
with  moisture — in  far  better  condition 
than  a  year  ago.  The  grass  has  made  a 
great  start  and  every  tree  planted  this 
Spring  seems  to  be  going  into  business. 
Corn  planting  will  be  late,  as  the  ground 
is  still  cold.  The  drawback  is  the  cold, 
dry  wind  which  sucks  the  ground.  .  .  . 

1  spoke  a  few  weeks  ago  of  a  piece  of 
land  between  the  two  houses  which  we 
want  to  make  into  a  lawn.  We  found  it 
caked  down  as  hard  as  a  brick.  We 
plowed  it  between  showers  (and  right 
through  a  few)  on  a  rainy  day,  and  in 
spite  of  the  soaking  some  of  that  soil 
turned  up  as  dry  as  a  chip.  We  got  it 
over  with  a  heavy  coat  of  manure,  and 
then  worked  it  fine  with  the  Acme.  My 
first  plan  was  to  put  tomatoes  there,  tied 
up  to  stakes,  and  give  thorough  culture. 
I  finally  decided  to  sow  Japanese  barnyard 
millet.  We  shall  cut  some  of  it  for  feed, 
but  most  of  it  will  be  plowed  into  the 
ground  before  we  start  to  fit  it  for  sowing 
lawn  grass  seed.  Our  hard  soil  needs 
humus  badly.  .  .  .  We  began  cutting 

the  rye  for  hay  on  May  12.  Our  regular 
hay  supply  is  about  gone,  and  the  horses 
must  make  the  most  of  rye  hay  for  awhile. 
They  don’t  like  it,  but  it  is  all  they  have. 
I  once  saw  an  excellent  farmer  who  was 
in  some  trouble.  He  had  cut  the  rye  early 
for  hay,  but  just  as  be  got  ready  to  feed 
some  one  came  along  and  told  him  it 
would  poison  the  horses.  He  hesitated, 
and  was  almost  at  the  point  of  buying 
hay  at  $20  a  ton!  I  told  him  to  go  ahead 
and  feed  the  rye.  He  did  so.  and  had  no 
trouble.  It  is  strange  how  such  notions 
get  about.  I  am  told  that  in  some  places, 
when  Alfalfa  hay  is  first  grown,  farmers 
denounce  it  as  dangerous.  I  know'  of  a 
case  where  a  farmer  fed  a  horse  too  much 
green  Alfalfa.  The  horse  bloated  and 
died,  and  it  w'as  reported  all  over  the  sec¬ 
tion  that  Alfalfa  is  poisonous.  It  took 
years  to  overcome  this  prejudice  and  get 
"farmers  to  stay  by  this  valuable  crop  until 
they  made  sure  of  it.  .  .  .  That  re¬ 

minds  me  to  say  that  we  have  that  or¬ 
chard  nearly  plowed  and  fit  for  the  cow 
peas.  I  shall  use  the  Black-eye  pea,  and 
on  the  advice  of  Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees 
sow  some  Kaffir  corn  with  the  peas.  I  am 
after  fodder  to  cut  in  August,  so  as  to 
seed  down  to  Alfalfa.  Each  day’s  plow¬ 
ing  is  crushed  dowm  with  the  Acme.  We 
shall  cut  the  surface  over  several  times 
with  the  Acme,  running  as  deep  as  possi¬ 
ble,  then  sow  the  seed  evenly  and  cover 
with  the  Acme  running  fiat.  I  am  told  by 
some  farmers  that  we  cannot  cure  cow 
pea  hay  in  our  “muggy”  August  weather. 
I  shall  try  it,  but  even  if  we  can’t  cure  it 
I  shall  not  let  it  get  sick.  We  have  a  nice 
drove  of  shotes  that  can  be  turned  in  at 
any  time,  since  there  is  a  woven  wire 
fence  around  the  field.  These  shotes  will 
keep  the  peas  from  spoiling.  .  .  .  Our 

hens  are  doing  well  now,  though  eggs  are 
very  cheap.  Some  of  the  pullets  were 
hatched  late  last  Summer,  and  had  a  poor 
start  when  they  did  get  out.  They  we  e 
quite  small  when  Winter  opened,  and  did 
nothing  up  to  the  middle  of  April  but  eat 
feed  and  provoke  us.  Now  they  are  at 
it  in  full  blast,  and  I  think  they  will  keep 
up  their  work  through  the  Summer  when 
most  liens  fall  away.  In  our  section  eggs 
bring  high  prices  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber.  We  find  it  to  our  advantage  to  try 
foi  late  crops  on  our  hills.  Late  peaches, 
apples,  strawberries  and  sweet  corn  pay 
us  best.  Possibly  those  late  hatched  pul¬ 
lets  will  rank  with  the  rest.  We  hope  to 
add  a  novelty  in  the  way  of  Faverolles,  a 
French  breed.  A  good  friend  who  just 
returned  from  Europe  brought  me  several 
settings  of  eggs  from  Paris.  They  came 
in  beautiful  shape,  without  a  crack,  and 
we  have  them  now  tucked  away  under 
hens  that  we  hope  will  prove  faithful.  I 
am  told  that  this  breed  is  the  “Business 
Hen”  of  France.  It  will  have  to  do  some¬ 
thing  besides  cackle  to  beat  our  Hope 
Farm  R.  I.  Reds,  but  I  hope  to  give  it  the 
chance.  ...  “A  gentleman  wants  to 


see  you !”  I  was  cultivating  strawberries 
when  the  little  boy  ran  across  the  field 
with  this  message.  When  I  am  busy  I 
generally  fell  gentlemen  they  can  walk 
out  to  see  me,  and  this  one  came.  Had  I 
known  who  he  was  I  don’t  know  but  what 
I  should  have  run  to  find  him  before  he 
got  away. 

Who  was  he — the  governor? 

No !  a  much  more  useful  person — a  big, 
stout  man  who  actually  wanted  to  work 
on  a  farm!  We  will  try  him.  I  need  a 
man  and  wife  who  are  willing  to  work, 
and  I  can  give  such  a  couple  a  good  home 
and  a  good  job.  Where  are  they? 

Women  as  Stock  Breeders. — We  have 
had  a  number  of  questions  like  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Would  you  advise  a  young  girl,  high  school 
graduate,  to  adopt  as  a  profession  the  stock 
raising  business,  more  particularly,  sheep, 
(hothouse  lambs,  etc.)  swine  or  poultry,  say 
that  she  had  capital  to  embark  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  near  some  large  city?  Iiow  could  she 
best  attain  a  scientific  knowledge  of  such 
business,  and  when  secured,  would  it  not  be 
better  paid  and  more  independent,  and  about 
the  same  risk  for  success,  as  compared  with 
the  profession  of  teacher,  stenographer,  etc.? 
Would  such  a  business  require  extra  physical 
strength?  The  girl  has  a  fair  amount,  and  a 
liking  for  such  employment. 

I  would  not  generally  advise  a  woman 
to  attempt  keeping  large  animals.  Some 
women  have  been  quite  successful  at  such 
work,  but  there  are  many  offensive  and 
disagreeable  things  about  it.  With  some 
near  relative  to  help  the  girl  might  get  on. 
but  the  business  requires  considerable 
strength,  and  we  would  advise  poultry 
keeping  or  the  handling  of  smaller  ani¬ 
mals.  Some  women  have  done  well  with 
poultry.  Those  writers  who  try  to  make 
it  appear  that  there  is  no  hard  work  con¬ 
nected  with  chickens  do  much  harm,  as 
they  mislead  people  who  have  but  little 
strength.  There  is  considerable  lifting, 
such  as  carrying  grain  and  the  work  of 
cleaning.  There  is  a  good  business  for  a 
woman  in  rearing  Angora  cats  and  some 
of  the  toy  breeds  of  dogs.  Near  the  large 
cities  a  good  business  could  be  developed 
by  a  careful  hand  in  boarding  cats  and 
dogs.  Wealthy  people  go  away  and  will¬ 
ingly  pay  $2  to  $3.50  per  week  for  the 
care  of  a  pet  animal.  I  think  a  woman 
could  do  better  with  such  work  than  in 
breeding  large  animals.  I  would  have 
such  a  girl  attend  one  of  the  short-term 
poultry  schools.  At  Cornell  last  Winter 
I  saw  several  girls  studying  poultry  keep¬ 
ing,  expecting  to  make  a  living  at  it. 

H.  w.  c. 


Mice  in  Hotbeds. — As  to  experience  with 
mice  in  hotbeds,  we  use  poisoned  wheat,  a 
few  kernels  placed  in  a  shallow  dish  in  two 
or  three  different  places  in  the  beds.  The 
poisoned  wheat  can  be  secured  at  seed  stores. 

Pueblo.  Col.  w.  l.  e. 


BALING  PRES 


The  Daln  Baling  Press  bales 
more  hay  with  less  labor  than 
any  other  press  made.  Is  all- 
steel,  pull-power,  continuous 
travel,  2  feeds  to  each  round. 
Built  better  than  necessary  to 
stand  racket  without  breaks  or 
trouble.  Sold  by  all  dealers. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

Bain  Manufacturing  Co. 

Ottumwa,  Iowa. 


DOG  POWERS 


Box 


HARDER  MFG.  CO. 
II,  Cobleskill,  N. 


Y 


will  run  hand  cream, 
separators,  churns, 
fan  mills,  washing 
machines,  etc. 

.  Best.  Cheapest 


1  TIT  Hay  Press. 

I  I  HORSE  and  BELT  M 

POWER.  A-M\\ 

38  styles  and  sizes  of 
Presses. 

For  many  years  the  stand¬ 
ard.  Lead  in  character 
of  work,  speed,  easy 
and  safe  operating. g 
Don’t  buy  until  youl 
seethe  Eli  catalogue.^ 

Mailed  free.  Write 
for  it  today. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO,,  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  ills 


WEBSTER  BASKET  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  the  best 
WIRE  SEWED 


BERRY  BASKET 


Box 


ON  THE  MARKET. 

Get  our  catalogue  with  prices 
before  ordering  elsewhere. 

WEBSTER  BASKET  CO., 

35,  Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  New  York. 


DUZZARD  = 

with  wind  elevator,  either  mounted 
or  unmounted.  Cuts  hay,  straw, 
feed,  etc.  Elevates  to  any  height. 
Strong,  durable,  economical.  Fully 
guaranteed .  Write  for  particulars 
,/vA  how  to  get  a  machine  on  trial. 


Send  for  new  illustra¬ 
ted  catalog  FREE. 

Joaeph  Dick  Agricultural 
Work.,  Box 69  Canton,  O. 


THE  Hoover  Digger 


Clean,  last 
work.  It  stands 
the  wear  and 
tear. 


Favorite  In  every  great  pota¬ 
to  growing  district.  Get  free  catalog. 

The  Boover-Prout  Co.,  Lock  Box  56,  Avery.  O. 

wwwva' 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

Ten  Times  Over. 

Grind  any  tool,  knife  to  mower? 
sickle,  with  the 

Practical 
Grinder. 

3,000  revolutions  of 
alundum  wheel  per  min¬ 
ute.  Greatest  abrasive 
known.  No  pressure 
needed;  does  not  tlraw'_ 
temper  or  heat  tools.^ 

Every  home  needs  it.' 

Different  sizes.  Write  for 
price  and  circular.  Foot- 
power  attachment.  A 
few  good  agents  wanted. 

Royal  Mfg.  Co.,  226  E.  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


SAVE  $10  TO  $20 

In  Buying  from  us  at 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 


ho.  221  K. 


SPINDLE  SEAT  RUN-  *QC  Cft 
ABOUT,  with  Shafts  0*0. 5JU 

Our  Carriages  are  strictly  high  grade  and  fully 
guaranteed.  Prices  are  the  lowest  ever  quoted 
on  first-class  work.  If  you  want  a  Carriage  that 
is  better  than  the  average  and  if  you  want  to  buy 
it  at  wholesale  price  write  to  us.  We  will  send 
you  our  complete  Carriage  Catalogue  for  1906  and 
Wholesale  Price  List.  We  will  show  you  70 
different  styles.  Catalogue  is  absolutely  FREE. 
Write  at  once  to  ROCHESTER  VEHICLE 
CO.,  P.  O.  Drawer  1002,  Rochester.  N.  V. 


Two  Years  Guarantee 


AND  A  BARGAIN 


Send  direct  to  our  factory  for  catalog, 
make  your  selection  (many  styles)  and  we 
will  ship  it,  freight  prepaid,  for  you  to  try- 
30  days.  If  it  doesn’t  stand  the  test,  if  quality 
isn’t  high  and  price  low  (about  half  local 
dealers’),  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  ship  it  back 
at  our  expense. 

You  Deal  With  the  Factory 

when  you  buy  our  vehicles.  Not  a  mail  order 
house  or  agent.  And  you  can  buy  just  as  safely 
from  us  as  from  any  local  dealer.  Be  sure 
you  send  for  catalog.  We  make  it  all  plain 
there.  We  pay  the  freight.  Address  Dept.  N. 

The  Apex  Mfg.  Co.,  Bloomington,  III. 


- \ 

“Anderton” 

Vehicles 

are  the  only  ve¬ 
hicles  sold  on  a 

Real  Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance;  no  money  on  deposit; 
no  note  to  sign;  no  fuss  of  any  kind. 

We  dare  make  this  offer  because  we  can 
trust  “Anderton”  Vehicles  to  sell  themselves 
and  because  we  can  really  save  you  from  515.00 
to  $35.00  on  your  vehicle. 

More  than  this.  We  give  you  a 


ICKMORK 

I  GALL  CURE  ■ 


Is  sold  by  all  dealers 
and  they  will  pay  the 
jnoney  back  if  it  does 
,  not  cure  harness  and 
,  saddle  galls,  wire 
i  cuts,  speed  cracks, 
scratches  or  grease 
heel  while  you  work 
the  horse.  Nothing 
better  for  bruises, 
rope  burn,  old  sores 
or  cracked  cow’s 
teats.  No  substitute 
one  half  sogood.  Write 
today  for  Bickmore’s 
Horse  Book,  illustrated,  and  large  FRE' 
Sample  box  Gall  Cure  for  10  cents  to_pay 
postage  on  both.  Sold  by  dealers.  Bich- 
more  Gall  Cure  Co.,  Box  12  Old  Town,  Maine. 


Two  Years  Approval  Test, 

backed  by  a  825,000  bank  deposit  which  we  have 
put  up  to  guarantee  the  return  of  your  money, 
if  your  vehicle  does  not  give  satisfaction. 

Why  not  "try  an  Anderton  with  your  money 
in  your  pocket?" 

Write  for  our  free  110-page  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  No.  14.  It  fully  explains  our  offer  on 
high-grade  vehicles  and  harness. 

THE  ANDERTON  MFG.  CO., 

19  Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Saw  Mills 

if  you  need  anything  In  saw  mills  or  wood  working  ma¬ 
chinery,  send  for  our  catalog.  Our  line  is  complete. 
Goods  highest  quality  and  prices  reasonable. 

Aatricin  Saw  Mill  Nch.  Co.,  129  HopeSt.,Hackettstown,N.  J 
New  York  Office,  610  Engineering  Building. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satlaf action. 

GomhauWs 


Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Farasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria,  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1  50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  C#"Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Wllliams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


SUCCESS  MANURE  SPREADER 


There  are  not  so  many  new  features,  but  lots 
of  valuable  old  ones. 

You  know  the  Success  is  the  spreader  that 
literally  grew.  Not  the  kind  that  some  "genius’’ 
made  in  a  day.  Nearly  30  years  developing. 

Its  principles  and  its  making  are  right  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  proven  to  be  right. 

That  can’t  be  said  or  all  spreaders. 

Take  strength,  for  an  example. 

We  are  not  guessing  at  necessities  when  we 
put  a  larger  axle  in  the  Success  than  is  found  in 
any  other  spreader.  We  know  from  experience. 

So  with  the  frame.  We  make  it  of  second 
growth  white  ash. 

Not  every  builder  appreciates  the  wracking 
and  jolting  that  a  spreader  frame  has  to  stand. 
We  do.  So  we  make  it  of  just  as  tough  materi¬ 
al  and  just  as  substantial  as  is  possible. 

And  so  on  all  the  way  through. 

KEMP  <&  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.. 


We’ve  demonstrated  that  the  beater  drive 
chain  absolutely  must  be  direct  working  to 
avoid  breakage.  Note  the  steel  pin  chain. 

The  harpoon  teeth  on  end  of  beater  are  a  val¬ 
uable  feature.  They  cut  the  straw  and  keep 
beater  ends  clean. 

Whatever  feature  you  find  on  the  Success.be 
sure  that  it  is  a  necessary  feature.  Here  are  a 
few: 

— Solid  steel  brace  from  axle  ends  to  beater  ends. 

—Force  feed  of  bottom— locked  going  up  or  down  hill. 

— Adjustable  pulverizer— make  line  or  coarse  as 
wanted. 

— Superior  change  of  feed  device,  etc., etc. 

These  are  not  mere  talking  points.  The  Success  is 
aspreader  of  essentiuls.  You  can  a ppreciate  every  one 
of  them  if  you've  ever  had  experience  with  spreaders. 

The  thing  to  do  Is  to  know  them  all  or  to  know  as 
much  about  them  all  as  possible  before  you  buy. 

Our  spreader  book  tells  the  story  truthfully.  It’s 
yours  for  the  asking,  free. 

Box  38.  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  Gd.,  or  8Y2  marks,  or  10  Vi  francs. 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  26,  1906. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old.  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

WHERE  DID  HE  GET  IT? 

IV c  wrote  John  F.  Spencer,  of  Colorado,  asking  him 
to  settle  the  question  as  to  where  the  Seedless  apple 
came  from.  A  U.  S.  Registry  card  dated  May  7  shotvs 
that  he  received  the  letter,  hut  nothing  has  yet  been 
received  from  Mr.  Spencer.  How  can  he  hurt  himself 
or  the  prospects  of  the  apple  by  telling  the  truth ? 

* 

When  some  years  ago  there  was  a  ‘‘booin’’  in  sugar 
beet  culture  two  things  seemed  probable  to  us.  The 
business  of  making  beet  sugar  without  a  State  bounty 
did  not  seem  likely  to  prove  any  bonanza  east  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  In  the  Far  West,  where  a  large  amount 
of  land  can  be  obtained  close  to  some  central  point,  the 
business  on  a  large  scale  seemed  reasonable.  Events 
seem  to  have  justified  this  view.  We  also  said  that 
even  if  the  sugar  factories  failed  it  would  pay  to  grow 
the  crop  to  feed  to  stock.  We  still  believe  this. 

* 

We  have  had  some  discussion  as  to  the  value  of  light¬ 
ning  rods  on  farm  buildings.  Do  they  protect,  and  are 
such  rodded  buildings  safer  as  insurance  risks?  In 
Iowa  there  are  many  cooperative  mutual  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  At  their  last  State  convention  this  question 
came  up.  It  was  found  that  in  all  reports  from  the 
State  no  record  was  made  of  loss  from  lightning  on  a 
rodded  building,  while  in  nearly  every  county  consid¬ 
erable  losses  had  been  paid  for  damage  on  buildings 
not  rodded.  The  convention  did  not  think  it  wise  to 
make  a  special  low  rate  for  insurance  on  rodded  build¬ 
ings,  but  there  was  no  doubt  from  the  figures  that  rods, 
properly  put  on,  made  most  buildings  practically  im¬ 
mune  from  lightning. 

* 

For  the  past  few  years  we  have  been  urging  farmers 
to  plant  more  corn.  The  advice  should  be  stronger 
than  ever  this  year.  The  export  trade  in  corn  is  such 
that  the  price  is  never  likely  to  go  down  as  it  did  15 
years  ago,  when  it  was  burned  for  fuel  in  many  western 
towns.  At  one  time  eastern  stock  men  were  advised  to 
feed  less  corn,  on  the  plea  that  the  grain  is  too  fattening, 
but  little  of  that  is  heard  now.  In  our  own  case  we 
shall  plant  more  corn  than  in  recent  years,  plowing  sev¬ 
eral  old  fields  and  using  chemicals  to  help  the  crop. 
There  are  many  old  meadows  and  some  pastures  which 
give  barely  feed  enough  to  pay  taxes.  If  they  could  be 
plowed,  planted  to  corn  and  fertilized  the  grain  and 
stalks  will  feed  more  stock,  while  the  ground  will  be  in 
far  better  shape  for  reseeding. 

* 

All  sorts  of  rogues  are  traveling  up  and  down  with 
an  eye  and  tongue  out  for  victims.  One  of  our  readers 
in  Indiana  records  the  following: 

A  poultry  buyer  came  to  my  house  lately  wanting  to  buy, 
or  exchange  a  nostrum  he  was  selling  for  sick  poultry, 
claiming  to  cure  and  ship  to  Cincinnati.  lie  said  lie  never 
saw  as  much  roup  in  the  country  before,  and  bad  some 
roupy  fowls  in  his  coops.  I  said  if  he  went  to  people’s 
premises  with  those  sick  fowls,  there  would  lie  much  more 
disease,  and  promptly  fired  him.  also  “phoned”  our  daily 
and  published  a  warning  to  poultry  keepers. 

It  is  wholesome  treatment  for  such  fellows  to  “fire” 
them  and  then  ’phone  a  warning.  The  chances  are  those 


sick  hens  would  be  slaughtered  at  once  and  sent  to  mar¬ 
ket.  After  resting  in  cold  storage  awdiile  they  will  be 
in  fine  shape  for  eating.  The  farmer  gets  all  the  dis¬ 
credit  which  they  carry  along. 

* 

We  go  to  Colorado  again  this  week  in  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  Seedless  apple.  Colorado  is  the  home 
of  the  apple,  and  it  may  fairly  be  expected  to  do  its  best 
there.  When  a  man  runs  for  an  office  he  usually  likes 
to  tell  what  his  neighbors  think  about  him.  Unless  he 
can  convince  those  who  live  near  him  that  he  has  char¬ 
acter  and  worth  what  right  has  he  to  ask  others  to  put 
him  ahead?  It  is  much  the  same  with  this  Seedless 
apple.  If  those  who  know  it  best  cannot  see  great  merit 
in  it,  why  should  strangers  pay  great  prices  for  the 
trees?  We  print  on  page  438  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
best  authorities  in  Colorado — a  sound,  well-informed  and 
conservative  man.  What  do  you  think  of  it?  By  the 
way,  nothing  has  yet  been  heard  from  John  F.  Spencer, 
wdio  is  said  to  have  originated  the  apple.  Where  did 
he  get  it? 

* 

We  have  our  share  of  letters  from  people  who  wonder 
why  we  talk  so  much  about  Alfalfa.  Some  of  them  have 
tried  to  grow  this  crop  and  failed.  Others  have  read 
about  it,  or  seen  pictures  of  it,  and  fail  to  see  anything 
wonderful.  Why  not  give  Alfalfa  a  rest?  At  one  time 
we  felt  just  about  that  way.  You  may  read  about  a 
thing  or  listen  to  truthful  stories  about  it.  and  yet  fail 
to  be  impressed  until  you  see  with  your  own  eyes  the 
real  power  and  glory.  Let  any  farmer  go  to  the  farms 
around  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  where  Alfalfa  is  grown.  Let 
him  see  the  crop  in  the  field  and  the  great  barns  stuffed 
with  the  hay.  Let  him  see  how  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  fruit 
— every  crop  grown  on  the  farm — has  increased  year  by 
year  as  the  result  of  feeding  Alfalfa,  and  he  will  under¬ 
stand  why  we  are  giving  so  much  attention  to  it.  We 
are  satisfied  that  we  cannot  do  our  readers  who  keep 
stock  or  practice  mixed  farming  more  good  than  to  urge 
them  in  every  possible  way  to  keep  on  trying  Alfalfa. 
Fruit  growers,  too,  will  find  the  crop  very  useful.  A  few 
acres  in  Alfalfa  will  provide  hay  enough  to  feed  the 
stock  needed  on  a  fruit  farm.  Do  not  be  impatient 
about  the  Alfalfa  talk.  Study  every  word  of  it,  and 
keep  on  trying. 

* 

With  the  death  of  Carl  Schurz  a  strong  character 
steps  off  the  stage  of  human  affairs.  Much  is  being 
said  and  printed  about  the  character  and  public  services 
of  this  strong  man.  Driven  from  Germany  because  he 
dared  to  speak  and  fight  for  a  freer  and  higher  type 
of  manhood,  he  came  to  this  country  just  as  the  great 
struggle  against  slavery  was  drawing  to  a  head.  Amer¬ 
icans  did  not  realize  it  then,  but  now  they  know  how 
much  the  Union  owed  to  the  brave  foreigners  who, 
driven  from  their  native  land,  came  here  to  aid  the  cause 
of  freedom.  Schurz  was  but  a  type  of  hundreds  of 
brave  men  who  on  the  battlefield  and  in  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  life  gave  the  best  they  had  for  their  country.  The 
death  of  such  a  man  should  bring  home  to  us,  what  we 
cannot  get  away  from,  the  fact  that  the  great  defect  in 
American  life  to-day  is  a  lack  of  patriotic  public  spirit. 
Too  many  of  us  are  inclined  to  give  less  and  less  of 
our  time,  our  energy  and  our  money  to  the  service  of 
the  Republic.  The  great  majority  of  us  will  be  limited 
to  our  own  homes  and  neighborhoods  in  the  exercise  of 
such  service,  and  yet  if  the  homes  are  not  what  they 
should  be,  how  can  the  Nation  prosper?  We  may  well 
ask  ourselves  if  we  are  doing  our  full  duty  to  society 
within  the  limits  of  our  own  farms ! 

* 

The  following  letter  from  a  woman  in  New  York 
State  is  only  one  of  many  that  have  come  during  the 
past  six  months : 

Together  with  others  on  our  rural  route,  I  have  received 
notice  to  exchange  my  mail  box  for  a  box  approved  by  the 
Government.  Mine  is  a  good  metal  box  bought  from  one 
of  our  hardware  dealers  for  the  purpose:  it  is  securely  fast¬ 
ened  to  a  good  wooden  post  painted  black,  which  is  also 
firmly  fastened  in  the  ground.  I  paid  .$1  for  the  box,  and  it 
has  served  the  purpose  for  four  years,  and  never  rusted.  I 
have  kept  it  painted,  and  it  is  a  better  box  than  many  of  the 
approved  boxes  in  the  neighborhood.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  The  It.  N.-Yt.  approves  of  such  demands,  and  if  we  can 
be  called  residents  in  a  free  country,  and  be  obliged  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  such  rules. 

In  some  cases  patrons  have  been  forced  to  take  down 
serviceable  boxes  and  substitute  others  on  penalty  of 
losing  the  free  mail  service  if  they  refuse.  Most  people 
comply  with  the  demand  rather  than  have  any  trouble. 
As  we  understand  it,  there  is  no  legal  decision  which 
justifies  such  arbitrary  action — it  is  simply  a  rule  laid 
down  by  the  Post  Office  Department.  What  is  most 
needed  is  some  good  citizen  who  will  test  this  matter 
in  the  courts.  Let  him  provide  a  good  box.  and  if  the 
Post  Office  Department  order  it  removed,  refuse  to  take 
it  down,  and  bring  suit  to  compel  the  delivery  of  the 
mail.  We  ought  to  have  it  settled  whether  the  Depart¬ 
ment  legally  can  carry  this  arbitrary  power  to  the  foolish 
extent  which  has  been  done  on  some  routes.  Our  friend 
wants  to  know  if  this  can  be  called  a  free  country  when 
such  things  are  permitted.  The  political  orators  are 
very  fond  of  calling  it  free  when  they  are  after  votes,  or 


else  they  claim  we  shall  all  have  more  freedom  if  we 
will  only  elect  them !  As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  who 
enjoy  special  privileges  are  growing  stronger  each  year, 
and  this  strength  is  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  people,  and  is  being  reflected  more  and  more  in 
the  habits  of  those  who  govern  us. 

* 

A  convention  was  recently  held  at  which  cotton  man¬ 
ufacturers  met  cotton  producers.  Efforts  are  being- 
made  to  get  rid  of  the  speculator.  The  plan  is  for  cot¬ 
ton  planters  to  combine  and  hold  their  cotton  in  large 
lots — selling  direct  to  the  manufacturers,  instead  of  let¬ 
ting  the  cotton  go  through  half  a  dozen  hands,  each  one 
grabbing  a  share  of  the  selling  price.  There  is  a  fair 
chance  that  something  of  this  plan  can  be  carried  out. 
Cotton,  unlike  most  other  farm  crops,  is  not  consumed 
in  its  raw  state,  by  a  large  number  of  persons.  A  com¬ 
paratively  few  manufacturers  handle  it,  and  we  believe 
it  will  be  found  quite  possible  for  growers  to  deal 
directly  with  them.  Not  all  the  crop  can  be  handled  in 
this  way,  but  a  large  share  of  it  undoubtedly  will  be, 
for  the  cotton  speculator  is  of  no  use  to  either  buyer  or 
seller.  The  cotton  growers  should  keep  up  their  organ¬ 
ization.  and  make  any  fair  sacrifice  that  will  enable  them 
to  hold  the  crop.  It  will  be  a  very  different  matter  to 
attempt  to  deal  direct  with  consumers  of  grain,  fruit  or 
hay.  Where  cotton  growers  deal  with  a  dozen,  growers 
of  other  products  must  deal  with  10,000,  and  the  rail¬ 
roads  give  the  advantage  to  the  middleman.  We  must 
not  be  understood  as  trying  to  discourage  combinations 
among  farmers.  As  we  have  pointed  out,  a  National  * 
combination  is  possible  for  cotton  growers,  but  for  other 
growers  we  believe  the  smaller  combinations  of  neigh¬ 
borhood,  town,  county  or  State  must  be  made  first. 

* 

Market  gardeners  and  farmers  in  Minnesota  are 
pushing  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  which 
ought  to  win.  It  deals  with  the  old  question  of  selling 
farm  produce  on  the  streets.  The  grocers  and  hucksters 
throughout  the  State  attempt  to  prevent  farmers  from 
selling  their  own  produce  without  a  license.  The  object 
of  this  of  course  is  so  to  increase  the  cost  of  such  selling 
that  farmers,  rather  than  pay  the  license,  will  sell  at 
wholesale  to  the  dealers.  Farmers  tested  the  matter 
by  selling  on  the  streets.  They  were  arrested  and  fined. 
The  cases  were  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
decided  against  the  farmers;  that  is,  the  court  decided 
a  license  imposed  by  a  municipality  for  peddling  covers 
the  producer  as  well  as  he  who  buys  and  sells.  Before 
this  decision  it  was  understood  that  a  farmer  who  sold 
merely  his  own  products  was  not  a  dealer  and  hence  not 
subject  to  a  license.  As  a  result  of  this  the  dealers  have 
in  some  cases  induced  towns  to  demand  a  license  fee  of 
$50  or.  in  one  case,  $10  a  day.  Rather  than  be  beaten 
the  farmers  have  decided  to  go  over  the  Supreme  Court 
— to  the  people.  In  November  of  this  year  a  consti¬ 
tutional  amendment  will  be  voted  on  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  germ : 

Section  IS.  Any  person  may  sell  or  peddle  the  products 
of  the  farm  or  garden  oecunied  and  cultivated  by  him  with¬ 
out  obtaining  a  license  therefor. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Minneapolis  Market  Gar¬ 
deners’  Association  the  farmers  of  the  State  will  make 
a  great  fight  for  this  amendment.  That  is  the  way  to  do 
business — rather  than  sit  down  and  tamely  submit  to 
injustice.  _ _ 

BREVITIES. 

Try  not  to  slop  over  ! 

Knowletge  is  power — not  pow  wow. 

The  truth  hurts !  Well,  what  worthy  thing  did  it  ever 
hurt? 

In  1005  1,000,026  cords  of  tan  bark  were  used  in  this 
country. 

A  tax  of  eight  cents  a  pound  on  single  men  is  suggested 
in  England. 

The  road  along  which  men  rush  to  advertise  their  fail¬ 
ures  is  not  crowded.  ‘ 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  corn  silage  and  good  Alfalfa 
hay  makes  a  milk  ration  for  a  cow. 

The  Atchison  Globe  says  that  if  farmers’  wives  ever 
were  slaves,  chickens  are  emancipating  them. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  seen  a  crop  of  Crimson  clover  in 
bloom  will  appreciate  Mr.  Gepford’s  article.  No  motro  beau¬ 
tiful  crop  can  be  imagined. 

A  reader  in  Washington  does  not  wonder  that  the  entire 
delegation  from  his  State  is  opposed  to  a  fair  parcels  post. 
There  are  three  lawyers  and  a  banker. 

What  have  we  to  say  to  those  Ben  Davis  figures  on  first 
page?  Not  a  word — there  isn’t  anything  to  say.  We  are  not 
inclined  to  call  it  “tainted  money,”  though  we  are  glad  we 
do  not  have  to  eat  the  apples. 

The  battle  against  the  “free  seeds”  will  now  he  carried 
to  the  United  States  Senate.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  cuff 
off  the  appropriation  there.  Here  may  be  some  real  value 
for  the  Senate’s  “conservatism.” 

The  usual  questions  about  killing  quack-grass  are  coming 
in.  The  thing  to  remember  is  that  this  grass  sprouts  from 
the  roots  or  underground  stems.  These  must  be  cut  off  and 
thrown  up  to  the  sun  and  air  before  they  can  be  killed.  A 
spring-tooth  harrow  or  disk  will  do  it. 

Prof.  Stone  of  Cornell  calls  attention  to  the  spread  of 
wild  mustard  in  New  York.  This  weed  can  be  destroyed  by 
spraying.  Ten  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper  dissolved  in  40 
gallons  of  water  and  sprayed  on  an  acre  when  the  mus¬ 
tard  is  from  three  to  four  inches  high  will  destroy  the  weed 
and  not  injure  the  grain  growing  with  it. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — Representative  Hearst  of  New  York,  has  in¬ 
troduced  in  Congress  a  bill  appropriating  $50,000,000  toward 
the  building  of  good  roads  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
postal  service  and  lessening  the  dependence  of  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  interests  on  railroads.  The  plan  proposed  is 
that  not  more  than  $10,000,000  of  the  amount  shall  he  ex¬ 
pended  in  any  one  year.  When  a  country  road  is  built 
for  a  distance  of  ten  miles  or  more,  the  Government  is  to 
pay  half  the  cost.  .  .  .  New  York  witnessed  such  scenes 

May  11  as  the  city  never  before  saw  when  the  strike  of  the 
Funeral  Drivers’  Union  got  under  way.  Several  funerals 
were  abandoned  by  strikers  when  the  dead  were  between 
the  church  and  the  grave.  One  funeral  party  which  did 
reach  its  destination  went  with  the  hearse  and  coach  horses 
bearing  gaudy  streamers  betokening  a  victory  of  the  union 
over  an  employer.  One  coffin  was  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  men  to  a  railroad  train.  Others  were  taken  to  cemeteries 
in  automobiles,  while  the  mourners  went  in  trolley  cars. 
The  police  were  called  out  several  times  to  check  disorder 
in  front  of  stricken  homes  and  at  the  churches  where  the 
last  sad  rites  for  the  dead  were  being  pronounced.  Of  103 
funerals  that  had  been  set  for  May  11  in  the  city  only  23 
were  finished.  The  carriages  of  some  of  those  were  stoned 
by  the  strikers  or  their  sympathizers.  This  strike  was  car¬ 
ried  on  by  Local  643  of  the  Funeral  Drivers'  Union  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  a  branch  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  It  was  fought  by  the  employers 
who  call  themselves  the  New  York  Coach  Owners’  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  union  demands  $14  a  week  for  each  of  its  drivers 
and  “the  closed  shop,”  and  also  made  several  other  demands 
as  to  time  off  and  extra  pay  for  extra  work.  The  strike 
was  declared  off  May  13.  the  employers  acceding  to  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  demands.  .  .  .  The  Federal  Grand  Jury 

at  Roswell.  >j-  M..  has  indicted  the  Pecos  Valley  and  North¬ 
western  Railroad  for  unlawfully  granting  rebates  apd  for 
unlawful  discrimination  against  shippers.  The  indictments 
are  brought  under  the  Elkins  act.  It  is  alleged  that  Charles 
Debremond,  C.  C.  Martin  and  other  sheep  owners  whose 
ranges  lie  west  of  Roswell  and  near  the  line  of  the  Rock 
Island  and  who  have  made  some  shipments  over  the  latter 
road  were  induced  to  bring  their  wool  to  Roswell,  a  distance 
of  from  forty  to  seventy  miles,  and  ship  it  over  the  Pecos 
Valley  and  Northeastern  road  by  reason  of  extra  inducements 
offered  by  said  road :  that  said  railroad  paid  to  the  Roswell 
Wool  and  Hide  Company  the  storage  and  warehouse  charges 
of  the  said  shippers,  amounting  to  $102.  and,  when  their 
wool  was  shipped  over  the  line  of  the  Pecos  Valley  road, 
it  unlawfully  gave  them  rebates.  It  is  also  set  out  that  the 
Pecos  Valley  road  refused  to  grant  such  rates  or  favors  to 
other  shippers  whose  wool  was  transported  over  the  line, 
only  making  such  concession  to  dealers  who  were  really  in 
Rock  Island  territory.  The  Pecos  Valley  road  Is  part  of  the 
Santa  Fe  system.  .  .  .  The  explosion  of  30,000  pounds 

of  powder  stored  in  four  magazines  near  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
May  14,  caused  $25,000  damage.  No  one  was  hurt.  The 
explosion  was  felt  45  miles  away.  .  .  .  Carl  Schurz, 

editor,  statesman  and  soldier,  died  in  New  York  May  14, 
aged  77.  Mr.  Schurz  was  a  newspaper  editor  at  19  and  a 
leader  of  the  revolution  of  1848  at  the  same  age.  The 
downfall  of  liberal  ideas  in  Prussia  sent  Mr.  Schurz  with 
other  young  Germans  to  this  country.  He  became  in  turn 
here  an  editor,  a  Major-General  of  the  United  States,  editor 
again.  United  States  Senator,  Cabinet  officer.  Until  the 
day  of  his  death,  almost,  he  was  hale  and  mentally  vig¬ 
orous.  He  retired  from  active  participation  in  public  af¬ 
fairs  in  late  years,  but  was  keenly  engrossed  in  intellectual 
matters.  At:  the  last  he  was  engaged  in  writing  his  auto¬ 
biography  for  McClure’s  Magazine.  He  was  born  in  Liblar, 
near  Cologne,  Prussia,  March  2,  1829.  His  parents  were 
middle  class  Catholics.  lie  had  the  customary  education  of 
the  gymnasium  and  in  1846  entered  the  University  of  Bonn. 
When  Schurz  was  19  the  French  Socialists  and  the  Paris 
editors,  uniting,  sent  Louis  Philippe  to  the  right  about, 
and  brought  upon  Europe  a  series  of  little  revolutions. 
At  Bonn  at  that  time  was  a  professor  of  the  name  of 
Gottfried  Kinkel,  who  held  the  chair  of  rhetoric,  an  ardent 
tempered  man,  revolutionist  to  the  backbone.  He  caught 
the  imagination  of  young  Schurz,  who  started  a  newspaper 
with  him.  Schurz  and  Kinkel  attempted  to  revolutionize 
Prussia  from  their  editors’  office  at  Bonn.  Kinkel  was  sent 
to  the  Prussian  Legislature.  Then  he  and  Schurz,  failing 
in  an  attempt  to  raise  an  insurrection  at  Bonn,  were  driven 
out  of  Prussia.  They  joined  an  insurrectionary  force  in  the 
States  between  Prussia  and  Switzerland,  and  threw  them¬ 
selves  into  Rastadt.  Already  a  distinguished  soldier,  Franz 
Sigel.  afterward  a  Major-General  in  the  Federal  army  dur¬ 
ing  the  civil  war,  was  leading  the  revolutionists.  Beaten 


by  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  he  withdrew  to  Rastadt,  where, 
there  was  a  strong  fortress.  There  he  was  invested.  Schurz 
took  part  in  the  defence  of  Rastadt.  and  when  the  city 
fell  escaped  over  the  frontier  into  Switzerland,  but  Kinkel 
•was  arrested  and  sent  to  a  fort,  from  which  his  friends 
rescued  him.  Mr  Schurz  came  to  this  country  in  1852,  went 
to  Wisconsin  in  1855,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Lincoln-Douglass  campaign.  He  became  a  Minister  to  Spain 
in  1861  :  was  made  a  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers  in 
1862  and  took  part  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  under 
his  old  commander  of  Prussian  revolutionary  days,  Franz 
Sigel.  A  year  later  he  was  commissioned  Major-General 
and  led  the  Eleventh  Army  Corps  at  Chancellorsville.  He 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Gettysburg  and  Chattanooga, 
having  temporary  command  of  Gen.  Howard’s  corps  at 
Gettysburg.  President  Johnson  appointed  him  a  special  com¬ 
missioner  in  1865,  sending  him  through  the  South  to  report 
on  political  and  social  conditions.  1 1  is  report  was  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  shaping  the  policy  of  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment,  being  the  result  of  a  three  months’  careful  inspection 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States.  He  was  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  Hayes’s  Cabinet.  During  his  term  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  after  his  retirement  from  public  life 
Mr.  Schurz  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  civil  service  re¬ 
form.  in  support  of  which  he  wrote  many  articles  and  reports 
and  delivered  many  speeches.  lie  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  of  which  he  was 
elected  president  a  week  before  his  death.  .  .  .  Five 

men  are  dead  and  19  injured  as  the  result  of  a  Hungarian 
mine  laborer  dropping  a  can  of  dynamite  May  15  on  the  first 
lift  of  the  East  Buck  Mountain  vein  in  the  Shenandoah 
City  mine,  Mahanoy  City,  Pa.  The  explosion  took  place 
about  200  yards  from  the  slope.  Five  mine  laborers,  all 
Hungarians,  were  literally  blown  to  pieces. 

THE  TRUSTS.— That  more  than  530  miles  of  the  pipe  line 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  leading  from  the  Kansas 
fields  to  the  East  are  on  the  right  of  way  of  the  Santa  Ft? 
Railroad,  and  that  shortly  after  the  line  was  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  the  railroad  advanced  the  freight  rates  on  crude  oil 
from  the  fields  to  Kansas  City  and  to  St.  Louis,  and  reduced 
the  rates  on  refined  oil  within  the  State  of  Illinois,  was 
elicited  from  E.  P.  Ripley,  president  of  the  Santa  F<5,  on 
the  witness  stand  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  at  Chicago  May  10.  The  commission  learned  much  of 
the  alleged  methods  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  dealing 
with  its  competitors  and  in  trying  to  force  them  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  One  witness,  E.  M.  Wilhoit  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  formerly 
an  employee  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  testified  that 
prior  to  1898  the  company  furnished  him  with  an  expense 
account  which  he  was  to  use  in  bribing  clerks  and  truckers 
for  the  railroads  to  furnish  the  company  with  information 
concerning  the  customers  of  independent  dealers.  Another 
former  employee,  Maynard  Maxon.  said  that  in  Illinois  State 
inspectors  had  been  bribed  to  condemn  the  oil  of  independent 
dealers  and  compel  them  to  ship  the  consignment  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  State.  This  same  witness  said  that 
the  employees  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  were  provided 
with  annual  passes  on  the  railroads  in  their  districts  and 
thus  saved  thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  the  company, 
which  entered  as  an  item  of  expense  in  the  accounts  of  their 
competitors.  F.  S.  Hibbs,  the  “lamp  expert,”  as  attorney 
F.  L.  Monnett,  former  Attorney-General  of  Ohio,  who  is 
conducting  the  examination,  called  him,  was  called  May  12 
and  explained  the  tricks  he  employed  in  showing  consumers 
that  the  oil  sold  by  the  independent  dealers  was  not  of  good 
quality.  Mr.  Hibbs  said  lie  was  with  the  Standard  for 
13  years,  but  he  is  now  connected  with  an  independent  com¬ 
pany.  He  said :  “In  testing  the  oil  of  a  rival  company  we 
used  a  new  chimney,  and  the  magnesia  in  the  glass  made  the 
chimney  look  cloudy.  For  our  own  oil  we  used  an  old  chim¬ 
ney.  Then  we  always  had  our  wick  perfectly  dried  out  and 
not  too  long — just  so  it  would  reach  the  bottom  of  the  oil 
bowl.  We  rubbed  a  moistened  finger  tip  across  the  wick  of 
our  rival,  and  after  it  had  burned  a  little  time  the  damp 
spot  was  reached  and  the  light  grew  dim  and  there  was  a 
spluttering.  In  the  meantime  our  light  burned  brightly. 
We  also  trimmed  our  wick  so  as  to  make  a  thin  flame,  and 
the  wick  of  the  rival  was  trimmed  so  that  it  would  make 
a  thick  flame.  The  thicker  the  flame  the  yellower  the  light. 
Our  thin  flame  always  gave  a  clear  white  light.  We  often 
bent  down  the  lower  part  of  the  burner,  which  let  air  in 
under  the  chimney  and  caused  the  lamp  to  smoke.  Some¬ 
times  we  filled  up  some  of  the  ventilating  holes  around  the 
burner  with  wet  flour  or  chewing  gum.  I  only  resorted  to 
the  tricks  when  a  competitor  was  selling  oil  in  a  town  and 
I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him.”  The  witness  named  five  towns 
in  Illinois  where  he  used  these  deceptions  to  convince  the 
consumers  that  the  oil  of  the  rival  company  was  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  quality.  He  said  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  quality 
of  all  the  competing  concerns  was  better  than  that  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  Hibbs  then  described  an  ingenious 


scheme  which  was  worked  in  a  number  of  cities  to  annoy 
the  Standard  Oil  Company.  He  would  go  to  friends  and 
leave  a  fake  order  for  oil,  and  when  the  Standard  agent 
came  along  later  the  merchant  would  receive  a  certain 
amount  of  cash  to  cancel  the  order  to  the  rival  concern  and 
give  a  genuine  order  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  He 
worked  this  with  success  till  agents  of  the  Standard  were 
unable  to  tell  when  an  order  was  genuine,  and  as  a  result 
the  company  was  mulcted  of  a  large  sum  by  means  of  the 
cash  presents.  _ 


DAIRY  CONDITIONS  IN  ALBANY  CO.  N.  Y. 

The  farmers  of  Albany  County  have  never  been  extensive¬ 
ly  engaged  in  dairying,  at  least  not  for  the  past  50  years. 
West  Albany  was  one  of  the  stations  where  all  live  stock 
shipped  from  the  West  was  unloaded  and  fed.  This  created 
a  great  demand  for  hay  and  grain,  and  those  products  have 
been  cultivated  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  dairying.  In 
those  days  almost  any  farmer  could  press  and  sell  one  hun¬ 
dred  tons  of  hay.  and  when  he  could  draw  it  to  West  Albany 
and  get  $12*  $20.  or  $25  per  ton  for  it,  that  was  obviously 
the  thing  to  do,  and  they  did  it.  Since  the  cattle  have  been 
slaughtered  before  being  shipped  that  demand  has  ceased, 
and  those  prices  are  never  realized  any  more.  The  habit, 
however,  of  selling  hay  was  formed,  and  they  have  gone 
on  raising  and  selling  hay  ever  since.  Hay  has  been  drawn 
to  the  railroad  and  sold  as  low  as  $4  per  ton.  During  the 
period  of  low  prices  several  shipped  to  commission  men. 
and  the  returns  brought  them  in  debt.  Besides,  almost  every 
year  or  two  the  farmers  in  some  section  of  the  country  have 
been  flim-flammed  out  of  a  hay  crop  by  a  buyer  who  ab¬ 
sconds  or  gives  worthless  checks,  or  goes  broke,  or  in  some 
other  way  beats  the  farmer  out  of  his  crop.  The  farmers 
are  scarce  in  this  county  who  have  not  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other  lost  the  whole  or  a  part  of  a  crop  in  this  way  ;  $10 
per  ton  at  the  station  seems  to  be  about  the  ruling  price 
this  season,  and  there  have  been  thousands  of  tons  sent 
from  this  county  this  season  at  that  price.  It  does  seem 
too  bad,  doesn’t  it,  when  that  amount  can  easily  be  realized 
by  feeding  that  same  hay  to  a  good  cow,  and  still  have  the 
full  value  of  the  hay  left  to  put  back  on  the  land?  For 
the  last  10  years,  however,  a  gradual  change  has  been  com¬ 
ing  about.  Many  farmers  are  awakening  to  the  folly  of 
drawing  their  farms  away  and  getting  nothing  in  return. 
Seven  or  eight  creameries  have  been  established  in  different 
parts  of  the  county.  Farmers  are  putting  in  cream  sepa¬ 
rators  and  making  good  butter,  and  selling  it  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  cities.  Indeed,  we  have  a  fine  market  for  butter, 
and  almost  everything  else  for  that  matter.  The  Albany 
Market  Square  is  just  another  such  market  as  was  pic¬ 
tured  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  few  weeks  ago.  An  entire  square 
in  the  very  center  of  the  city  has  been  asphalted  and  made 
as  convenient  as  possible  for  the  farmers.  Here  the  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  meet,  and  the  one  obtains  a  price  and 
the  other  an  article  much  superior  to  what  either  would 
have  obtained  if  compelled  to  deal  with  one  or  two  middle¬ 
men.  Good  butter  has  sold  readily  on  this  market  all  Win¬ 
ter  at  25  cents  per  pound;  indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult 
to  secure  customers  who  are  willing  to  pay  that  price  all 
year  ’round  for  a  good  article.  Very  little  milk  is  shipped 
from  this  county,  but  of  course  much  is  peddled  in  the  cities 
of  Albany,  Watervliet,  Troy,  Cohoes,  and  Schenectady,  and 
always  has  been.  Those  farmers  who  live  near  enough  to 
the  cities  for  that  keep  large  dairies,  have  silos  and  are 
up-to-date  dairymen.  From  five  to  seven  cents  per  quart  is 
usually  obtained  for  milk  delivered  in  this  way.  The  cows 
they  keep  are  usually  some  of  the  large  milking  breeds  with 
just  enough  Jersey  blood  to  keep  the  quality  of  the  milk 
up  to  the  standard.  They  buy  their  cows  when  they  are 
fresh,  grain  them  to  the  limit,  and  when  they  are  milked 
out  they  are  fat  and  ready  for  the  block,  and  they  buy 
fresh  milkers  again  ;  except  now  and  then,  when  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  get  hold  of  a  particularly  good  animal,  they  do  not 
breed  them.  This  creates  a  good  demand  for  that  kind  of 
cow,  which  cannot  all  be  supplied  locally.  From  $40  to 
$50  can  usually  be  obtained  for  a  cow  that  will  please  such 
a  milkman.  From  $30  to  $40  will  buy  a  good  grade  Jersey, 
one  that  can  easily  be  made  to  produce  300  pounds  of  butter 
in  a  year.  The  supply  is  quite  equal  to  the  demand,  and 
that  is  another  of  the  strange  things  that  are  constantly 
happening.  Isn’t  it  strange  that  a  man  will  sell  a  cow  for 
$35  when  he  could  keep  her  and  make  $75  and  have  the 
cow  left?  What  she  would  eat  during  that  time  would  not, 
exceed  $40  if  it  were  all  purchased.  However,  the  farmers 
of  Albany  County  can  be  depended  upon  to  discover  those 
things  for  themselves  after  a  while ;  in  fact,  many  of  them 
are  already  convinced,  and  are  giving  their  attention  to  pro¬ 
ducing  those  things  for  which  there  is  a  good  demand  in 
the  nearby  cities ;  fruit,  vegetables,  butter,  milk,  cream, 
eggs,  fowls,  etc.  h.  a.  g. 


‘Dairy  Talks  by  the  EMPIRE  Dairy  Maid— 


Whatever  Else  You  Do 


Don’t  Buy  a 

Hard-to-Turn 

Separator. 

THERE’S  a  big difference  in  the  way 
cream  separators  turn— a  big  def¬ 
erence  in  the  amount  of  effort  on 
your  / art  that  they  require. 

You  want  the  easy-turner,  especially 
when  it  will  do  as  good  or  better  work 
than  the  hard-turner. 

You  use  a  cream  separator  twice  a 
day,  week-day  and  Sunday,  the  year 
round.  If  it  turns  hard,  it  gets  to  be  a 
mighty  disagreeable  task  before  you  have 
done  with  it. 

The  thing  for  you  to  do  then,  is  to 
get  an 


Improved 

Frictionless 


Empire 


There’s  no  doubt  about  the  kind  of  work  it  will  do  for  you.  It  gets  } tactically  all  the  cream — 
no  separator  can  do  more  than  that — and  it  turns  with  just  one-half  the  effort  required  for 
turning  other  separators.  This  is  why: 

In  the  first  place,  the  EMPIRE  bowl  is  smaller  than  other  bowls  having  the  same  capacity. 
Then  instead  of  being  filled  with  heavy  discs  and  complicated  parts,  'it  has  only  a  few  simple, 
light  cones  inside  it. 

Being  smaller  and  lighter  it  does  not  require  nearly  the  power  to  turn  it.  That’s  plain. 

And  that  is  not  all.  The  spindle  of  the  EMPIRE  bowl  revolves  with  practically  no  friction. 
The  lower  end  of  the  spindle  rests  in  a  three-ball  bearing  upon  which  it  spins  like  a  top  on  its 
point.  Around  the  upper  neck  of  the  spindle  s  another  bearing  which  prevents  all  friction  and 
all  vibrations  so  noticeable  in  other  bowls.  If  you  will  examine  these  bearings,  you  will  under¬ 
stand  why  the  EMPIRE  bowl  runs  so  easily.  No  other  separator  ever  made  is  so  free  from  fric¬ 
tion.  We  hold  strong  basic  patents  on  this  method  of  construction. 

This  easy-running  Is  only  one  feature  in  which  the  EMPIRE  excels.  If  you  are  thinking  of  buying 
a  new  separator-  orif  you  have  one  of  the  back-breaking,  hard-to-turn,  hard-to-wash  kinds  of  separator, 
just  send  a  postal  card,  telling  how  many  cows  you  keep  and  what  you  do  with  the  milk,  and  learn  more 
facts  about  separators.  You  will  be  interested  in  our  free  Dairy  Books.  Just  address 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


A  Dollar  Game  Free 


For  postage.  Send  eight  two-cent  stamps  and  tell 
how  many  cows  you  keep  and  what  you  do  with  your 
milk  and  we  will  send  you  the  “Game  of  EMPIRE  Suc¬ 
cess ’—the  most  amusing,  attractive  and  fascinating 
game  ever  invented.  Old  and  young  can  play.  Bush¬ 
els  of  fun  for  all  the  family.  Handsomely  litho¬ 
graphed  in  colors-,  mounted  on  heavy  binders’ board 
12x16  inches. 


Get  the  Empire  Books. 

Ask  for  the  one  you  want.— 

1.  Full  catalog  und  price  list. 

2.  “The  EMPIRE  Dairy  Maid.” 

3.  The  Switching  of  Hiram,  (story.) 

4.  “Figger  it  out  for  Yourself.” 

5.  A  Gold  Mine  for  Butter  Makers. 

6.  Dairy  Uesults=DoHars. 

7.  Money  and  the  Way  to  Make  It. 


names 


There  is  no  gas  engine  as  simple  as  an  Olds— compare  it  with  others  and 
this  statement  is  proved.  The  repairs  cost  practically  nothing.  Every 
adjustment  is  very  simple  to  make.  Exact  duplicates  of  any  part  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  at  once,  perfectly  machined  and  ready  to  put  on.  This  is  important  in 
case  of  accident. 

The  Most  Economical  Engine 

For  threshing,  sawing  wood,  churning,  feed  grinding,  pumping,  running  cream 

separator,  etc. 

Our  reference— The  User— The  Man  with  an  Olds. 

The  reason  why  is  interestingly  told  in  our  catalogue  mailed  on  request.  Tell  us  your 
requirements  and  we  will  help  you  figure  out  what  you  need.  Send  for  our  catalog 
showingType  A  (2-8  h.  p.),  Type  G  (8-50  h.  p.).  Type  K  and  N  (12-1200  h.  p.  used  with 
our  Gas  Producer,  it  will  reduce  the  fuel  cost  75  per  cent). 

Celebrated  Picture  Free. 

For  4c.  in  stamps  to  pay  cost  of  mailing  we  will  also  send  you  Rosa  Bonheur’s  “Horse 
Fair”  the  most  celebrated  animal  picture  in  the  world,  size  16x20,  beautifully  colored, 

suitable  for  framing. 

OLDS  GrAS  DOWED  CO. 

(Formerly  Olds  Gasoline  Engine  Works) 

908  CHESTNUT  ST„  LANSING,  MICH. 


I 


Name 


Make  Your  Own  Light 

The  Fairbanks-Mobse  Electric  Light  Outfit  gives 
plenty  of  good  light  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Gas,  Gasoline  or  Kerosene  Engines  for  all  purposes, 
from  2  h.  p.  up. 

Cutout  complete  advertisement  and  send  to 

Fairbanks,  Morse  6*  Co., 

Monroe  St.,  CHlca.go,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  C  598 
Gasoline  Engines. 


I  may  want . . h.  p.  to  run _ 

_ Street  No - 


Town 


State. 
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May  26, 


l  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

INTROIT. 

’Twere  bliss  lo  see  one  lark 
Soar  to  the  azure  dark. 

Sinking  upon  Ills  high  celestial  road. 

I  have  seen  many  hundreds  soar,  thank  God  ! 

To  see  one  Spring  begin 

In  her  first  heavenly  green 

Were  grace  unmeet  or  any  mortal  clod. 

I  have  seen  many  Springs,  thank  God ! 

After  the  lark  the  swallow. 

Blackbirds  in  hill  and  hollow. 

Thrushes  and  nightingales,  all  roads  I  trod. 
As  though  one  bird  were  not  enough,  thank 
God  ! 

Not  one  flower,  hut  a  rout, 

All  exquisite,  are  out: 

All  white  and  golden  every  stretch  of  sod. 
As  though  one  flower  were  not  enough, 
thank  God! 

— Katherine  Tynan  in  New  York  Tribune. 

* 

A  wooden  clothespin  makes  a  very  good 
scraper  for  porcelain-lined  kettles;  it  re¬ 
moves  adhering  particles  without  marking 
the  surface,  says  a  correspondent  of 
Good  Housekeeping. 

* 

The  slip-over  dressing  sack  is  a  pretty 
new  style,  shaped  like  a  clerical  cotta ; 
that  is,  it  has  the  fullness  of  a  kimono 
gathered  into  a  circular  yoke  sufficiently 
large  to  be  slipped  over  the  head,  and 
there  is  no  other  opening.  The  sleeves 
are  wide  and  flowing.  The  same  style  is 
^nade  with  a  square  Dutch  yoke  The  yoke 
band  and  trimming  may  he  either  lace, 
embroidery  or  a  contrasting  color  in  lawn. 

* 

When  new  potatoes  come  in,  serve 
small  ones  in  the  French  peasant  manner. 
Wash,  then  boil  in  the  skins.  When 
cooked,  peel  quickly,  and  shake  over  them 
a  sauce  made  of  melted  butter  flavored 
with  a  few  drops  of  vinegar  and  a  little 
French  mustard.  An  English  method  is 
to  use  the  melted  butter,  without  any 
flavoring,  and  then  sprinkle  over  the  pota¬ 
toes  a  little  chopped  parsley,  just  before 
serving. 

* 

A  lemon  rice  pudding  is  a  wholesome 
dessert,  and  very  much  nicer  than  the 
ordinary  way  of  cooking  this  cereal.  Boil 
a  cup  of  well  washed  rice  in  a  quart  of 
milk  until  very  soft.  Add  to  it  while 
hot  the  beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs,  the 
juice  and  grated  rind  of  two  lemons,  eight 
tablespoons  of  sugar  and  a  pinch  of  salt. 
If  too  thick,  add  a  little  milk.  It  should 
be  rather  thicker  than  boiled  custard. 
Turn  it  into  a  pudding  dish,  beat  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  very  stiff  with  six 
tablespoons  of  powdered  sugar,  spread 
over  the  top  and  brown  delicately  in  a 
slow  oven. 

* 

Prairie  grass  furniture  is  among  the 
styles  specially  recommended  for  Summer 
homes;  it  is  pretty  and  durable,  and  well 
suited  for  a  country  house.  It  is  made  of 
wild  grass  from  the  Western  States, 
manufactured  by  machinery  into  twine¬ 
like  strands,  then  woven  or  braided  over 
strong  frames.  Tt  is  dyed  forest  green, 
and  is  very  pretty  and  artistic.  Chairs 
cost  from  $4  to  $15.  Reed  or  rattan  furni¬ 
ture  is  another  pretty  style  in  both  natural 
color  and  green ;  there  are  a  great  many 
pretty  pieces,  tables,  chairs,  settees,  book¬ 
cases.  etc.  A  room  furnished  in  bamboo 
may  be  made  very  bright  and  pretty  at 
small  expense. 

* 

A  reader  asks  how  to  make  old- 
fashioned  panada  from  soda  crackers,  so 
that  it  will  not  he  a  soggy  mass,  with 
here  and  there  a  bit  of  hard  cracker. 
Real  panada,  which  should  be  like  a  jelly, 
cannot  be  made  in  a  hurry.  Put  six  soda 
crackers  in  a  deep  bowl,  sprinkling  a  little 
sugar  and  a  pinch  of  cinnamon  between 
and  over  them.  Pour  in  gently  enough 
warm — not  hot — water  to  cover  the 
crackers  one  inch  deep;  put  on  a  close  lid, 
and  stand  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water  on 
the  stove.  Cook  for  a  full  hour  after  the 


water  in  the  outer  pan  begins  to  bubble. 
All  the  water  in  the  bowl  should  be 
soaked  up,  and  the  crackers  should  be 
like  a  jelly.  Toast  panada  is  made  by 
cooking  slices  of  toasted  stale  bread — it 
must  be  very  light — in  the  same  way. 

* 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Jacob  A. 
Riis  Neighborhood  Settlement — which  is 
doing  a  great  work  for  some  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.’s  poor  neighbors  over  here  on 
the  East  Side — we  find  this  note,  which 
interests  us  in  connection  with  our  recent 
letters  about  city  help  for  the  country : 

All  of  last  Winter  we  were  much  troubled 
over  “one  of  our  boys”  of  sixteen  who  seemed 
to  prefer  the  street  corners  to  any  work. 
When  we  had  a  call  in  the  early  Spring  for 
a  hoy  to  go  to  work  in  the  country  we  offered 
it  to  him.  He  said  he  “would  give  it  a 
trial" :  so.  after  explaining  the  boy’s 

character  as  honestly  as  we  could  to  the 
employer,  he  was  engaged  and  we  left  him 
with  trembling  doubt  as  to  the  outcome.  The 
first  letter  to  the  mother  complained  of  the 
necessity  “for  a  bath  once  a  week,  but  I 
have  chicken  for  dinner  on  Sunday."  The 
fact  that  both  he  and  his  employer  desired 
lo  keep  together  this  Winter  makes  us  hope 
he  has  at  last  found  his  place. 


A  Little  Girl’s  Frock. 

Not  all  The  R.  N.-Y.  mothers  may 
know  of  a  heavy,  yard-wide,  white  mate¬ 
rial  called  “Indian  head."  It  strongly  re¬ 
sembles  linen,  but  costs  only  14  cents  a 
yard.  For  little  girl’s  dresses,  outgrown 
in  one  season,  it  seems  a  sensible  economy, 
for  if  made  by  a  good  design  and  trimmed 
with  real  linen  it  is  quite  good  enough  for 
any  occasion  in  the  country.  We  have 
just  finished  such  a  dress  for  Pet,  and 
think  she  can  begin  wearing  it  to  church 
now.  The  Russian  blouse  type  was  the 
pattern  chosen,  three  pleats  front  and 
back,  whole  from  shoulder  to  hem,  with 
a  low-down  belt  and  closing  at  the  left 
front.  Cuffs,  belt,  a  two-inch  band  at 
the  closing  and  a  big  shawl  sailor  collar 
are  all  of  linen  in  a  medium  light  blue. 
Bess  gave  it  all  a  pretty  Frenchv  finish 
by  working  the  edges  of  cuffs  and  large 
collar  in  button-holed  scallops  done  with 
white  embroidery  linen.  She  also  worked 
a  blue  anchor  and  bars  on  the  V  worn  in¬ 
side  the  collar. 

We  have  for  two  seasons  back  cut  Pet’s 
everyday  ginghams  by  a  similar  pattern. 
They  are  quickly  made,  and  when  worn 
with  a  patent  leather  belt  which  slips  un¬ 
der  three  little  bands  of  gingham  they 
have  a  jaunty  look  at  absolutely  no  added 
expense  of  material  or  labor. 

R.  ITHAMAR. 

Herbs  of  the  Garden. 

— “Here’s  flowers  for  you 

Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory  marjoram.” 

Opening  a  drawer  where  are  laid  away 
garments  seldom  worn,  the  smell  of  laven¬ 
der  fills  the  room,  and  Shakespeare’s 
words  come  to  mind.  Truly  the  flowers 
of  this  herb  are  delicious,  as  they  are 
dried  and  put  away  in  coarse  muslin 
hags.  Besides  the  delicate  perfume  that 
is  imparted  to  anything  that  is  near  by, 
these  flowers  are  useful  in  keeping  away 
moths  from  woolens.  The  dried  stalks 
and  leaves  make  an  excellent  fumigator 
for  plants,  and  as  a  disinfectant  for  a 
sick  room,  if  the  patient  is  removed  while 
it  is  done,  the  room  will  long  retain  the 
tonic  fragrance.  The  plant  is  easily  prop¬ 
agated  from  cuttings  or  by  division,  and 
at  the  blossoming  time  in  late  July  should 
be  cut  before  fully  opened.  There  is 
often  difficulty  in  germinating  the  seed. 
How  fond  old  writers  were  of  mint,  de¬ 
claring  that  it  would  make  comfortable 
the  head  and  memory.  Pliny  said :  “The 
smell  of  mint  doth  stir  up  the  minde  and 
taste  to  a  greedy  desire  of  meat.” 

The  housewives  of  England  and  the 
continent  of  Europe  demand  many  culi¬ 
nary  herbs  with  which  we  are  but  little 
acquainted,  but  all  agree  in  the  uses  of 
mint,  which  is  used  for  many  purposes. 


The  spearmint  is  the  basis  of  mint  sauce, 
and  is  usually  boiled  with  fish,  but  few  in 
this  country  know  its  value  in  giving  a 
flavor  to  green  peas  and  the  first  new 
potatoes. 

In  heathen  mythology  Persephone  was 
said  to  have  transformed  her  rival  Mentha 
into  an  herb  and  the  many  varieties  we 
know  prove  that  even  in  such  a  lowly 
position  Mentha  obtained  immortality.  It 
was  grown  in  English  gardens  long  be¬ 
fore  Chaucer  and  anyone  walking  beside 
a  brook  in  a  meadow  lot  in  midsummer 
can  find  the  dark-leaved  peppermint  with 
its  lavender  flowers  full  of  invigorating 
if  pungent  sweetness,  and  Culpepper  enu¬ 
merates  40  maladies  for  which  mint  is 
good.  Sage  is  associated  with  goose 
and  cheese  and  we  forget  that  it  has  gay 
and  well-bred  cousins,  the  Salvias,  as  we 
see  it  in  the  kitchen  in  its  quiet  gray 
green  foliage.  It  must  have  some  health¬ 
giving  qualities  to  account  for  the  old  Eng¬ 
lish  rhyme :  “Who  eats  sage  in  May,  shall 
live  for  aye.”  It  has  been  said  to  strength¬ 
en  the  memory,  and  I  know  of  one  family 
when  a  mild  decoction  was  given  to  the 
children  as  a  punishment  for  forgetfulness. 
An  embrocation  with  sweet  oil  and  tur¬ 
pentine  is  excellent  in  chronic  rheuma¬ 
tism,  and  a  gargle  for  sore  throat,  or  for 
eruptions  of  the  mouth,  when  infused  with 
honey,  is  said  to  be  of  value. 

The  thistle  has  been  considered  as  food 
for  the  donkey,  and  synonymous  with  stu¬ 
pidity,  but  has  lately  been  found  as  palata¬ 
ble  as  spinach,  and  of  it  Shakespeare  said 
— “I  have  no  moral  meaning,  I  meant  plain 
holy-thistle.”  It  was  said  in  those  days 
to  cure  forgetfulness  and  be  a  remedy  for 
the  plague.  Rosemary  is  a  strong  aro¬ 
matic  and  stimulating  plant,  at  one  time 
held  in  great  esteem  as  a  medicine  for 
jaundice  or  a  torpid  state  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  is  still  used  in  cases  of  colic 
or  flatulency,  while  mixed  with  castor  oil 
it  is  a  remedy  for.  baldness,  as  also  is 
sage.  There  are  two  sorts  of  thyme  and 
the  same  of  savory,  used  for  the  dressing 
of  fowls,  for  which  the  Summer  savory  is 
the  favorite.  The  garden  thyme  is  often 
made  into  a  tea,  and  according  to  an  old 
writer  it  is  “A  noble  strengthener  of  the 
lungs,  as  notable  a  one  as  grows” — and 
another  declared,  “It  is  a  special  help 
to  melancholic”;  also  the  oil  is  extracted 
as  a  cure  for  toothache.  The  wild  thyme 
grows  on  open,  lonely  tracts  of  country, 
its  purple  flowers  bringing  fragrance  to 
widespread  heath,  or  sunny  hank  of  aro¬ 
matic  pillows  for  the  weary  traveller. 

The  “true  balm,”  Melissa  officinalis,  is 
well  known  and  of  value  for  healing 
wounds.  Infusions  of  balm  leaves  have 
long  been  a  popular  remedy  in  fevers,  and 
as  a  cool  and  grateful  drink  in  inflamma¬ 
tions.  Tansy,  catnip  and  hoarhound  each 
have  a  place  in  the  old  materia  medica  and 
were  used  as  a  tonic  drink  long  after  they 
had  fallen  into  disuse  for  other  purposes. 
So,  too,  the  camomile  was  a  specific  for 
agues,  and  is  still  used  as  a  tonic  for  the 
stomach,  while  the  herb  called  wormwood 
(Artemisia)  has  many  wonderfully  good 
qualities.  It  has  been  prescribed  for  men¬ 
tal  disorders,  and  is  very  efficacious  in 
bruises  and  sprains.  Motherwort  is  used 
to  strengthen  the  heart,  and  valerian  is  a 
mild  nervine  to  humans  and  intoxicates 
cats.  After  sweet  marjoram,  used  as  a 
fragrant  bathing  decoction,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  herb  is  parsley,  ever  useful  and 
in  demand  for  many  purposes.  “As  she 
went  into  the  garden  for  parsley  to  stuff 
a  rabbit,”  says  Biondello  in  “Taming  of 
the  Shrew” — and  the  crisp,  curled  leaves 
are  indispensable  for  many  a  culinary 
dish,  from  flavoring  soup  to  a  pretty  gar¬ 
nishing.  It  also  has  a  place  in  medicine. 
Seed  of  all  these  plants  will  germinate 
easily  except  parsley,  which  is  slow  to 
sprout  and  should  be  soaked  before  sow¬ 
ing,  while  the  soil  of  any  well-kept  gar¬ 
den  will  grow  herbs.  There  are  other 
varieties  included  in  the  list  to  form  the 
herb  garden,  all  with  their  uses,  and  of 
value,  for  “the  leaves  are  for  the  healing 
of  the  nation.”  annie  l.  jack. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8- 


The  Prizes  of  Life 

The  world’s  rewards 
are  for  its  workers. 

Sometimes  a  man  or 
woman  inherits  afortune. 
More  often  than  not  it 
is  like  a  lottery  ticket, 
that  makes  either  a  fool 
or  a  loafer  of  the  one 
who  draws  it. 

You  can  make  more 
money  representing  The 
Ladies’  Home  Journal  and 
The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  in  your  community 
than  many  men  you 
know  make  who  are  in 
business  for  themselves. 
Commissions,  bonuses 
and  prizes  do  this. 

While  selling  our  periodicals  is 
an  earnest,  serious  pursuit,  it  is  light 
and  agreeable  work  which  leaves 
you  physical  freedom  and  mental 
freshness  to  devote  to  your  personal 
advancement  or  healthy  amusement. 
We  want  you  to  have  both. 

We  can  “show  you”  if  you 
“want  to  be  shown.” 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
2886-E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


W.  L.  Douglas 

*3=  &  *3=  SHOES  men 


W.  L.  Douglas  $4.00  Cilt  Edge  Line 
cannot  be  equalled  atany  price. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS  MA  KES  &  SELLS  MORE 
MEM'S  $3.50  SHOES  THAN  AMY  OTHER 
MANUFACTURER  IM  THE  WORLD. 

^1  n  nnn  REWARD  to  anyone  who  can 
O  I  UjUUU  disprove  this  statement. 

If  I  could  take  you  into  my  three  large  factories 
at  Brockton,  Mass.,  and  show  you  the  infinite 
care  with  which  every  pair  of  shoes  Is  made,  you 
would  realize  why  W.  L.  Douglas  $3.50  shoes 
cost  more  to  make,  why  they  hold  their  shape, 
fit  better,  wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater 
intrinsic  value  than  any  other  $3.50  shoe. 

W.  L.  Douglas  Strong  Made  Shoes  for 
Men,  $2.50,  $2.00.  Boys'  School  & 
Dress  Shoes,  $2.50,  $2,  $1.75,  $1.50 
CAUTION.  — Insist  upon  having  W.L.Doug- 
las  shoes.  Take  no  substitute.  None  genuine 
without  his  name  and  price  stamped  on  bottom. 
Fast  Color  Eyelets  used  ;  they  will  not  wear  brassy. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

\V.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Dept.  <2,  Brockton,  Mass. 


■vVpCi  Simpson  -  Eddystone 

Shepherd  Plaids 

Nothing  more  appropriate  and 
becoming  for  Spring  and  Summer 
dresses.  Surely  no  more  durable, 
economical  and  attractive  material 
at  the  price. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Simpson-  Eddy  stone  Shepherd  Plaids. 


IEDdystomE 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphfot  ' 


Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 
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Tested  Strawberry  Recipes. 

Dried  Strawberries. — One  quart  of 
strawberries,  clean  off  the  stem  and  hull. 
Wash;  add  one  pound  of  granulated 
sugar,  put  in  a  porcelain  or  granite  kettle, 
set  on  stove,  and  heat  gently  till  they  come 
to  a  boiling  point,  then  boil  hard  for  20 
minutes.  Do  not  stir,  just  shake  the  kettle 
enough  to  keep  from  burning,  then  pour 
out  on  large  plates,  and  dry  in  the  sun  for 


5303  Fancy  Yoke  Waist, 

32  to  40  bust. 

quickly  over  the  strawberries,  covering 
them  all  over  nicely.  Steam  for  40  min¬ 
utes;  do  not  let  the  water  stop  boiling. 
This  quantity  makes  enough  pudding  for 
four  persons.  Eat  either  with  cream  and 
sugar  or  a  sauce  made  as  follows :  Break 
one  egg  in  a  dish,  add  one  heaping  table¬ 
spoonful  of  granulated  sugar,  beat  light, 
then  add  dessertspoonful  of  flour  and  a 
pinch  of  salt;  beat  well  again;  then  add 
slowly  boiling  water  until  the  sauce  is  of 
the  required  thickness  (about  like  nice 
cream)  ;  flavor  to  taste.  This  sauce  is 
very  nice  with  any  kind  of  pudding,  espe- 


5338  Child’s  Dress,  4  to  10  years. 

at  least  three  days,  or  until  the  juice  has 
becomes  jellied;  it  may  take  a  longer  time 
or  a  little  less  according  to  heat  of  sun. 
Do  not  let  them  stay  out  of  doors  over 
night,  as  the  dew  will  cause  the  juice  to 
get  thin  again.  When  the  juice  has  be¬ 
come  jellied,  pack  in  jars  and  make  air¬ 
tight.  These  are  most  delicious  and  very 
delicate  in  flavor;  the  berries  are  whole 
and  clear. 

Delicious  Strawberry  Pudding. — One 
cup  cleaned  strawberries,  place  in  an  earth¬ 
en  bowl,  set  in  steamer  over  a  pot  of  cold 
water,  place  over  the  fire;  while  this  is 
heating  and  coming  to  a  boil  make  a  bat¬ 
ter  of  the  following:  One  heaping  cup 
of  flour  with  two  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder  and  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
salt;  sift  all  together  two  or  three  times, 
then  add  sweet  milk  or  water  to  make  a 
soft  batter  that  will  drop  easily  from 
spoon.  Lift  the  lid  of  steamer  and  drop 


dally  cottage  pudding.  The  dried  straw¬ 
berries  are  delicious  in  the  above  pudding. 

Cup  Pudding. — Take  as  many  cups  as 
there  are  to  be  persons  served,  butter 
inside  of  cups,  then  place  in  bottom  of 
each  cup  one  tablespoonful  of  the  dried 
strawberries.  Make  a  batter  of  one  egg 
beaten,  three-quarter  cup  sugar,  one-half 
teaspoonful  salt,  one  cup  of  flour  with  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder  well  sifted 
with  it,  and  one-half  cup  of  sweet  milk,  or 
a  little  more  if  the  egg  is  small.  Fill 
each  cup  about  half  full  of  batter,  then 
steam  for  40  minutes,  or  until  a  tooth¬ 
pick  will  go  in  and  come  out  without  any 
of  the  dough  sticking  to  it.  Eat  with  the 
egg  sauce,  or  without,  as  desired.  When 
the  puddings  are  steamed  take  out  the 
cups  and  with  a  knife  turn  each  little  pud¬ 
ding  out  on  the  dessert  plate  upside  down, 
having  the  strawberries  on  the  top  when 
served. 

Strawberry  TartS. — Fill  little  tart  dish¬ 
es  or  patty  pans  with  a  nice  puff  paste,  sin¬ 
gle  crust,  then  put  in  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
dried  strawberries ;  brush  the  crust  over 
with  a  little  sweet  milk,  place  in  oven  and 
bake  quickly.  These  are  delicious  for 
lunch. 

Strawberry  Cookies. — One  heaping  cup 
of  sugar,  one  of  butter,  one  of  cream,  or 
half  cupful  more  butter  if  no  cream;  one 
heaping  teaspoonful  soda  and  one  of 
cream  of  tartar,  or  two  of  baking  pow¬ 
der  (if  baking  powder  is  used  instead  of 
cream  of  tartar),  one-half  teaspoonful  salt, 
one  egg,  one  teaspoonful  of  ginger,  or 
one  of  grated  nutmeg;  flour  enough  to 
make  stiff  enough  to  roll  out.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven.  Just  before  placing  the  cook¬ 
ies  in  the  oven  to  bake,  spread  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  the  dried  strawberries  over 
the  top  of  each  cookie;  do  not  put  any 
more  of  the  jelly  on  than  necessary. 
These  are  also  delicious,  and  nice  for 
lunches.  e.  a.  parsons. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  simple  child’s  dress  shown  will  be 
suitable  for  any  wash  material.  The  dress 
consists  of  the  fitted  body  lining,  which 
can  be  used  or  omitted  as  may  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  the  waist  and  skirt.  The  waist  is 
made  with  front  and  back  portions,  which 
are  tucked  to  give  a  double  box  pleated 
effect  and  includes  short  puffed  sleeves, 
while  the  neck  is  finished  with  a  bertha. 
The  skirt  is  made  in  five  gores  and  gath¬ 
ered  over  the  hips.  The  two  are  joined 
by  the  belt  and  the  closing  made  invisibly 
beneath  the  tuck  at  the  left  of  the  center 
back.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  (8  years)* is  A/2  yards 
27,  4  yards  3G  or  3)4  yards  44  inches  wide 
with  4)4  yards  of  banding  3  yards  of  edg¬ 
ing  1  y'2  inches  wide  for  the  frills.  The 
pattern  5338  is  cut  in  sizes  for  children  of 
4,  6,  8  and  10  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

A  pretty  lingerie  waist  is  shown  in  No. 
5303.  The  waist  is  made  with  a  fitted 
lining  that  can  be  used  or  omitted  as  ma¬ 
terial  renders  desirable.  The  yoke  and  the 
full  portion  are  joined  one  to  the  other 
and  arranged  over  it,  and  the  trimming  is 
applied  on  indicated  lines.  To  the  lower  I 
edge  is  attached  a  basque  portion,  which 
serves  to  keep  the  waist  comfortably  in 
place  without  fullness  over  the  hips.  The 
sleeves  also  can  be  mounted  over  linings 
or  made  unlined  and  joined  to  the  cuffs 
as  liked.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  3  yards  21. 

2 y2  yards  27  or  \l/2  yard  44  inches  wide 
with  y2  yard  of  tucking  for  the  yoke  and 
11  yards  of  insertion  to  make  as  illustrat¬ 
ed;  yards  18  inches  wide  for  deep  cuffs 
when  long  sleeves  are  used.  The  pat¬ 
tern  5303  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36, 
38  and  40-inch  bust  measure;  price  10 
cents.  , 

The  Bookshelf. 

Plant-Breeding,  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey. 
The  fourth  edition  of  this  book,  which 
was  first  published  in  1895,  has  just  been 
issued;  it  has  been  revised,  and  contains  a 
new  chapter  on  current  plant-breeding 
practice.  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York;  price  $1.25. 


Necessity  vs.  Luxury. 

The  day  has  gone  by  when  the  farm  telephone  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  luxury— time  was,  and  not  so  long  ago  at  that, 
when  a  telephone  in  a  farmhouse  was  looked  upon  as 
such.  Today  it  is  a  necessity. 

The  Williams  Farm  Telephone 

has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  bringing  about  this  change, 
making  it  easy  for  the  farmer  to  form  his  own 
telephone  company  at  no  great  cost — keeping  him 
ever  in  touch  with  his  doctor,  dealer,  banker, 
freight-agent  and  all  others  in  a  business  way — to 
say  nothing  of  the  social  side,  putting  him  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  his  neighbors  at  will. 

Think  this  over  and  write  us  for  booklet  “Over  the  Wire.” 

The  Williams  Telephone  &  Supply  Co.,  78  Central  Ave.,  Cleveland. 


Crave  Sweets 

And  Doctor  says  avoid  them!  Chew  a 
CHICLET  to  satisfy  the  craving  and  get 
the  benefit  of  the  six  drops  of  pepper¬ 
mint  which  so  quickly  stimulates  the 
appetite.  Ask  your  neighborhood  store 
for  CHICLETS. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free, 
■onarch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  161,  39  Cortlandt  St..  New  York. 


Gold  Coin  Ranges 


FREIGHT 
_  PAID 

This  well-known  line  of  Stoves  and  Ranges  which  has  been  standard 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  we  will  soil  direct  to  the  user  at 

Wholesale  Prices 

safely  delivered,  freight  prepaid,  highly  polished,  raady  to 
put  in  your  home,  with  the  privilege  of 

A  YEAR’S  FREE  TRIAL 

Return  stove  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfied  and  we  will  return 
your  money  at  once.  Gold  Coin  is  the  first  Standard  Trade-Marked 
stoveever  offered  at  the  wholesale  price.  Write  for  our  Free  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  It  teils  all  about  stoves,  and  gives  wholesale  prico  on  each 
THE  GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
(Successor  to  Bussey  &  McLeod,  Est.  I860) 


EVERY  DAY 
COUNT- 

no  matter  how 
bad  the  weather 
You  cannot 
afford  to  be 
without  a 
TOWER’S 
WATERPROOF 
OILED  SUIT 
vOR  SLICKER 

When  you  buy 
looK  for  the 
SIGN  OF  THE  FISH 

TOWERS 

_  A  J  TOWER  CO.  BOSTON  USA 
TOWER  CANAO'AN  CO  lto  tqrontq  can 


Reduced  Freight  Rates 

On  Household  Goods 

to  and  from  Colorado,  California,  Wash¬ 
ington.  Oregon,  etc.  For  full  particulars 
address  Itekins  Household  Shipping  Co, 
Desk  £,95  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  IU 


Rider 


Agents 

a  eacn  town  to  ridi 


Wanted 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
1906  model.  IVrite  for  Special  Offer. 
Finest  Guaranteed  ^  f  kl  “W 

li)OG  Models  V>»U 
with  Coaster-Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1904  it  1906  Models  4*  7  « O 

all  of  best  makes  “  V*  *  « 

500  Sacond-Hand  Whemla 
All  Makes  and  ®  O  4n  CP 

Models,  good  as  new  *■*  AW  m* 
Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale. 
We  Ship  on  Approval  without  a  cent 
deposit,  pay  the  freight  and  allow 
TEN  bAYS’  FREE  TRIAL. 
Tires, coaster-brakes,  sundries,  etc. 
half  usual  prices.  Do  not  buy  till 
you  get  our  catalogs.  IV rite  at  once. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.u  so, Chicago 


THE  CALDWELL 
Galvanized 

Steel  Tanks 

Are  cheaper  than  wood 
and  do  not  rust.  Sizes 
up  to  1000  gallons  capa¬ 
city  shipped  set  up. 

Write  for  delivered 
prices  and  catalogue. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO 
Louisville,  Ky. 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing  but 
the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUALITY. 
Everybody  orders  again,  as  the  CORNED  BEEF  is  as 
we  represent.  Write  for  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

SPKINGFIKLD,  MASS. 

$16.00  AN  ACRE 
Western 
Canada 

is  the  amount  many 
farmers  will  realize 
from  their  wheat  crop 
this  year. 

25  Bushels  to  the  Acre 

will  be  the 

Average  Yield  of  Wheat 

The  land  that  this  was  grown  on  cost 
many  of  the  farmers  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing,  while  those  who  wish  to  add  to  the 
160  acres  the  Government  grants,  can 
buy  land  adjoining  at  from  $6  to  $10 
an  acre. 

Climate  splendid,  schools  and 
churches  convenient,  railways 
close  at  hand,  taxes  low. 

Send  for  pamphlet  '‘20th  Century  Can- 
adu”  and  full  particulars  regarding 
rate,  etc.,  to  Superintendent  of  Immi¬ 
gration,  Ottawa,  Can.;  or  to 
THOS.  DUNCAN,  Canadian  government  Agent 
(Syracuse  Bank  Building,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Mention  this  paper. 

KA  DEXX 

Cream  Extractor 

Means  less  labor,  more  and 
better  butter,  larger  profits,  be¬ 
cause  it 

Separates  Clean. 

Has  three  times  the  separating 
power  of  other  makes.  Does 
not  mix  water  with  milk. 
Easier  to  clean  and  operate. 
No  waste.  Durable.  Anti-rust 
throughout.  Results  guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalog  free.  W  rite  to¬ 
day.  We  want  good  agents. 

KA  DEXX  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COJ 
30  KaDcxx  Bldg.  ROCHESTER,  N.T. 


MACHINERY 


CIDE 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue, 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

11 8  Weat  Water  St. , 
SYRACUSE,  Y. 


5% 


STRONGER  EVERY  YEAR 
WHILE  ALWAYS  PAYING 

PrThirteen  Y ears  we  have  regularly  remitted 
dividends  to  thousands  of  small  investors  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  never  in  a  single  in¬ 
stance  less  than  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  Our  re¬ 
sources  are  greater  now  than  ever  before  and  our 
patrons  better  secured.  Lotus 
explain  by  correspondence  how 
we  can  handle  your  savings  to 
your  advantage. 

Assets,  $1,750,000. 

Established  IS  Years. 

Banking  Dept.  Supervision. 

Earnings  paid  from  day  re¬ 
ceived  to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited 
and  promptly  answered. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AN1)  LOAN  CO. 

5  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway,  Sew  York. 


Cream  Raisers 


and  up 

Does  alia 
1  *100.00  sep¬ 
arator  will.  Runt 
Itself,  no  crank  to 
'  turn,  no  complicated 
machinery  to  wash. 
Raises  cream  between 
milkings,  gets  more 
cream  therefore  more 
butter.  Gives  sweet, 

1  undiluted  skim-  milk 

_  fo  r  house  use,  calves 

and  pigs.  Nocrocks  or  pans  to  handle,  no  skimming 
60,000  gravity  separators  sold  in  1005,  more  Bos*  than 
any  other  kind.  Best  and  cheapest  separator  made. 
Free  Trial  Given.  Catalogue  Free.  Write  today. 
BlufTton  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Box  .11,  Bluffton,  O. 


Jan  »  xxx ,«  a.*.*  ».«***»♦ 

A  ROOF 

,(  THAT  IS 

PROOF 

*  Against  lightning.flre,  — — — « — 

1  wind  A  water.  Botn  Iron  A  Steel.  Catalog 
•  Free.  Nn**8  Ibon  A  Stiel  ~ 


LOW  ROUND  TRIP  RATES  TO  COLORADO 
AND  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  VIA  Nl  KEL 
PLATE  ROAD. 

If  you  expect  to  make  a  trip  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  Colorado,  or  any  point  in  the  West,  North¬ 
west  or  Southwest,  do  n  t  overlook  the  extremely 
low  rates,  convenient  through  coach,  sleeper 
and  dining  car  service  offered  by  the  NICKFL 
PLATF  ROAD,  in  connection  with  any  route 
you  may  choose  beyond  Chicago.  For  full  infor¬ 
mation  call  on  or  write  A.  W.  ECCLESTONE, 
D.  P.  A.,  385  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


.  You  cannot  be  well  unless  your  stomach  and  bowels  are  right. 

At  your  druggist’s.  Jayne’s  Sanative  Pills 
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MARKETS 


Prices  received  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  May  19,  1906,  wholesale  unless  other¬ 
wise  specified.  'The  figures  given  for  butter, 
cheese,  eggs  and  grain  are  based  on  the  reports 
of  Produce  and  Mercantile  exchanges  with 
such  revision  as  outside  deals  noted  appear 
to  warrant.  Prices  of  other  products  are 
from  reports  of  dealers,  inquiries  and  obser¬ 
vation  of  sales  in  the  various  market  sec¬ 
tions. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth 


Inspection  . 

.  - 

@91% 

No.  2,  red,  for  export . 

@  93 

Corn  . 

@  57 

Oats  . 

@  38 

Rye  . 

— 

@  62 

Barley  . 

@  46  % 

FEED. 

City  bran  . 

.  - 

@22.00 

Middlings  . 

.  - 

@23.50 

I, inseed  meal  . 

.  - 

@  31.50 

Cottonseed  meal  . 

.  - 

@30.00 

HAY. 

No.  1  . 

18.00 

@19.00 

No.  2  . 

15.50 

@  1 7.00 

No.  3  . . 

1.3.00 

@14  00 

Clover  mixed  . 

10.00 

@  14.00 

Clover  . 

10.00 

@13.00 

STRAW. 

Long  rye  . 

.  - 

@13.00 

Short  and  tangled  . 

11.00 

@11.50 

Oat  and  wheat  . 

@  9.00 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price 

2  V> 

cents  per 

quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent  freight 

zone. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra  . 

.  20 

@  21 

Seconds  and  firsts . 

.  19 

@  20 

State  Dairy  . 

.  14 

@  20 

Imitation  creamery  . 

.  15 

@  16 

Factory  . 

.  11 

@  15 

Renovated  . 

.  10 

@  16  v. 

Packing  stock  . 

.  10 

@  13 1/, 

CHEESE. 

New. 

Full  cream,  best  . 

.  - 

@  9% 

Fair  to  good  . 

8% 

@  9 

Inferior  . 

@  8 

Light  skims  . 

71/4 

@  7% 

Old 

Fancy  . 

.  13 

@  13% 

Good  to  prime . 

.  12 

@  12% 

EGGS. 

White,  fancy  . 

— 

@  21 

White,  good  to  choice . 

19  V, 

@  20 

Mixed  colors,  extra . 

19  % 

@  20 

Lower  grades  . 

.  15 

@  18 

Western  and  Southern  . 

.  13 

@  19 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Baldwin  &  Ben  Davis.  5.00 

@6.00 

Spy  . 

.5.00 

@6.25 

Russet  . . . 

.4.25 

@4.75 

Low  grades  . 

@4.00 

Strawberries,  Maryland  . 

.  7 

@  12 

Norfolk  . 

5 

@  10 

North  Carolina  . 

.  5 

@  8 

South  Carolina  . 

.  5 

@  8 

Peaches,  Fla.  carrier . 

@6.00 

HOPS. 

Prime  to<  choice . 

.  13 

@  15 

Common  to  fair . 

.  in 

@  1 2 

Ordinary  . 

9 

@  10 

German,  1905  . 

.  26 

@  33 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bushel  . 

@3.10 

Medium  . 

.1.60 

@2.10 

Pea  . 

@1.70 

Red  Kidney  . 

@3.05 

White  Kidney  . 

@3.20 

Y’ellow  Eye . 

.1.50 

@1.60 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda  new.  No.  1 

.  5.00 

@6.00 

Bermuda,  new.  No.  2 . 

.3.00 

@4.00 

Florida.  Rose.  No.  1 . 

.4.75 

@5.25 

Fla..  Chili,  red.  No.  1 . 

@5.00 

Florida.  No.  2 . 

@3.75 

Ga.  &  S.  C.,  Rose.  No.  1  . . . 

.4.00 

@5.00 

Ga.  &  S.  C..  Rose.  No.  2.  .  . 

.3.00 

@3.50 

State  &  W’n.  in  blk.  180  lbs 

.2.12 

@2.25 

Maine  and  Eastern,  bag.  .  . 

.2.10 

@2.40 

European,  per  168-lb.  bag. 

.  1 .75 

@2.00 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bbl.. 

.2.00 

Iff  3.00 

Artichokes,  California,  dozen.. 

.  50 

@1.00 

Asparagus,  Colossal,  doz.  bchs. 

0  25 

@3.25 

Extra  . 

.1.75 

@2.00 

Prime  . 

.1.25 

@1  50 

Culls  . 

.  75 

@1.00 

Beets.  Charleston,  100  bchs. 

.4.00 

@6.00 

Carrots,  old.  bbl . 

@2.25 

Charleston.  100  bunches. .  . 

.3.00 

@5.00 

Cabbage,  Charleston,  bbl.  crate. 

.2.00 

@2.50 

North  Carolina,  crate . . 

.1.75 

@2.25 

Norfolk,  crate  . 1.50  @2.00 

Eastern  Shore,  crate . 1.75  @2.25 

Cucumbers.  Florida,  bu.  bkt..l.50  @2.25 

Corn,  Florida,  bu.  case . 1.00  @1.50 

Cchieory  &  Escarol,  N.  O.,  bbl.4.00  @5.00 

Kale,  near-by.  bbl .  25  @  75 

Lett  uce,  Norfolk.  Vi -bbl.  bkt.  .  40  @1.00 

Onions,  Bermuda,  bu .  90  @1.00 

New  Orleans,  bag . 1.00  @1.10 

Egyptian,  bag  . 1.75  @2.00 

State  &  W’n,  old,  bbl  or  bag  50  @1.00 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y„  old,  bag.  .  10  @  50 

Jersey,  shallots.  100  hchs..  50  @1.00 

Peppers,  Florida,  24-qt.  car.  ..1.25  @2.25 

Peas,  N.  Carolina,  bu.  basket. .  75  @1.50 

Norfolk,  14 -bbl  basket . 2.00  @3.00 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  basket .  25  @  50 

Rhubarb,  near-by,  100  bchs..  50  (a  1 .50 
String  beans.  Florida,  bu.  bkt.1.00  @2.00 

Savannah,  basket  . 2.00  @2.50 

Charleston,  basket  . 2.00  @2.50 

Spinach,  bbl .  50  @1.00 

Squash,  Fla.,  marrow,  bbl. -cte.  2.00  @2.50 

Fla.,  crook-neck.  bbl. -crate. .  1 .75  @2.25 

Turnips.  Rutabaga,  bbl . 1.50  @2.00 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  24-qt.  car.  1.00  @2.50 

Watercress,  100  bunches .  75  @1.50 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 
Cucumbers,  best,  bu.  box . 4.00  @6.00 


Seconds  . 2.00  @2.50 

Cauliflowers,  doz . 2.00  @5.00 

Lettuce,  doz .  50  @1.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . . .  15  @  65 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 1.00  @1.50 

Tomatoes,  lb .  10  @  15 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Veal  calves  .  7  @  9 

Spring  lambs  . 3.00  @6.00 

Pork  .  7%@  9% 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  lb .  25  @  30 

Fowls,  lb .  —  @  14% 

Roosters  .  —  @  8% 

Turkeys  .  - —  @  12 

Ducks,  pair  .  60  @  85 

Geese,  pair .  90  @1.50 

Pigeons  .  30  @  35 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  12  @  15 

Broilers,  4  lbs.  and  under,  per 

pair,  lb .  30  @  35 

Fair  to  good  .  20  @  25 

Fowls .  12  @  14 

Ducklings  .  14  @  15 

Squabs  . 2.50  @3.50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 5.25  @6.00 

Bulls  . 3.50  @4.25 

Cows  . 2.00  @4.25 

Calves  . 4.50  @7.00 

Sheep  . 3.50  @5.00 

Lambs  . 6.00  @7.00 

Hogs  .  —  @6.85 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  named  are  for  ton  lots,  f.  o.  b., 
N.  Y. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  ton .  —  @52.00 

Muriate  of  Potash .  —  @41.25 

Dried  Blood  .  —  @50.00 

Kainit  .  —  @11.00 

Acid  Phosphate  .  —  @11.00 

Sulphate  of  Potash .  —  @47.00 

Ground  bone  .  —  @25.00 

Tankage  .  —  @34.50 

Copper  Sulphate,  bbl  lots,  lb.  —  @  6% 

Sulphur  Flowers,  bbl  lots,  lb..  —  @  2 % 


PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Pineapples  from  Havana  have  been  bring¬ 
ing  good  prices,  24s  as  high  as  $2.65  per 
crate,  and  small  sizes  running  from  $2.15  to 
$2.30. 

Banana  shipments  from  the  Bluefields  sec¬ 
tion  of  Nicaragua  during  1905  amounted  to 
nearly  2,000.000  bunches,  valued  at  about 
$670,000. 

The  biggest  sailing  vessel  afloat  is  at  this 
port,  a  German  five-master,  the  Rickiners. 
The  length  is  441  feet,  width  54  feet  and 
draught  26  feet  nine  inches.  A  load  of  oil  for 
Japan  will  he  taken  from  New  York. 

No  finer  dressed  lambs  have  been  noted 
than  some  recently  seen.  The  shipper  of 
this  special  lot  has  hothouse  lambs  ready  for 
market  early  in  December  and  makes  ship¬ 
ments  until  late  in  May.  lie  has  worked  out 
the  fine  points  of  the  business  where  others 
fail,  and  seldom  has  losses  from  stock  soured 
on  the  way.  The  lot  referred  to  was  dressed 
specially  for  Summer  weather,  and  after  a 
600-mile  trip  arrived  sweet  and  sound.  Thev 
were  hog-dressed,  cut  open  all  the  way,  so 
that  there  was  no  opportunity  for  liquids  10 
remain  in  breast  cavity  or  neck  and  perfect 
air  circulation  provided.  At  about  the  level 
of  the  kidneys  as  the  lamb  hung  up  the 
skin  was  parted  from  the  flesh  and  neatly 
fastened  back  about  four  inches,  giving  an  at¬ 
tractive  glimpse  of  the  fat  and  flesh. 

The  market  for  tin,  both  in  this  country 
and  England,  has  been  in  an  extremely  live 
condition,  and  new  price  records  have  been 
made,  over  $1,000  per  ton  in  five-ton  lots. 
London  dealers  appear  to  have  come  very 
near  cornering  the  supply.  Tin  is  not  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent.  though  there  are  said  to  be  rich  un¬ 
developed  mines  in  Canada.  England  has 
always  been  a  large  producer,  and  consider¬ 
able  quantities  also  come  from  Singapore  and 
Germany.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  use  of 
tinned  cans  and  other  utensils  in  which  iron 
is  coated  with  this  metal  has  heavily  taxed 
the  supplies  of  crude  material.  Thus  far  no 
other  metal  has  been  found  to  take  the  place 
of  tin  for  high-grade  ware,  but  much  cheap 
ware  is  made  with  adulterated  washes  thinly 
applied. 

African  Cotton. — A  statement  that  should 
interest  cotton  growers  in  this  country  is  the 
remark  by  the  president  of  the  Liverpool 
Chamber  of  Commerce  that  Great  Britain  will 
import  this  year  from  West  Africa  more  than 
$500,000  worth  of  cotton.  He  thought  that 
that  section  of  Africa  would  soon  produce 
more  cotton  than  the  great  Lancashire  indus¬ 
tries  could  use.  Both  land  and  labor  are 
much  cheaper  in  Africa  than  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  English 
capitalists  should  have  developed  the  busi¬ 
ness.  but  this  development  has  been  hastened 
by  the  outrageous  thick-headed  hoggishness 
of  cotton  speculators  in  this  country.  The 
prohibitive  prices  to  which  they  have  forced 
the  commodity  at  times  during  the  last  three 
years  have  compelled  actual  users  of  cotton 
to  protect  themselves  in  all  possible  ways. 
'Hie  feeling  of  many  growers  is  quite  well 
shown  in  a  bill  introduced  in  the  National 
House  of  Representatives,  providing  that  any 
person  or  persons  who  buy  or  sell  cotton  for 
the  purpose  of  speculating  under  the  plan 
commonly  known  as  “cotton  futures”  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  keeping  and  running  a 
gambling  house,  and  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  $5,000  and  also  shall  be  imprisoned  for 
a  period  of  ten  years.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  probability  of  this  becoming  a  law, 
but  it  would  be  a  most  wholesome  one,  and  it 
might  well  be  amended  to  include  similar 
methods  of  dealing  in  grain.  Now  and  then 


a  producer  gets  the  benefit  of  such  a  manipu¬ 
lated  price,  but  most  of  the  profits  go  to  the 
men  who  under  the  guise  of  business  carry 
on  what  is  in  principle  as  vile  a  programme 
of  gambling  thuggery  as  ever  graced  the 
worst  dens  of  New  York  or  Chicago.  Fine 
and  imprisonment  are  the  most  suitable  forms 
of  anthrax  vaccine  for  the  species  of  black¬ 
leg  with  which  these  gentlemen  are  affected. 

The  hothouse  cucumber  season  runs  from 
early  Winter  to  late  Spring,  and  the  best 
fruits  are  always  high.  The  Boston  bushel 
box  is  (he  favorite  package.  This  holds  about 
eight  dozen  good-sized  ones  and  sells  any¬ 
where  from  $4  to  $10,  according  to  season 
and  demand.  Seconds  run  much  below  these 
figures,  often  going  for  one-third  of  the  price 
named  and  meeting  severe  competiton  from 
southern  grown  cucumbers.  The  cucumber  is 
not  usually  classed  among  aesthetic  natural 
productions,  yet  a  trip  through  a  first-class 
glasshouse  where  this  crop  is  grown  will  , 
quickly  convince  one  that  this  humble  vege¬ 
table  when  given  a  fair  chance  is  beautiful 
as  well  as  useful.  The  vine  grows  much 
larger  than  in  open  air  and  all  about  are 
hanging  the  fruits,  dark  green  with  delicate 
light  shadings  and  white  stripes.  Bees  are 
kept  for  pollinaton.  The  utmost  care  is  used 
in  selecting  specimens  for  seed.  The  grower 
has  his  ideals  of  size,  form,  coloration,  stripes, 
etc.,  and  watches  and  marks  those  approach¬ 
ing  nearest  what  is  desired.  The  business 
ought  to  be  more  profitable  than  it  is.  Some 
of  the  drawbacks  were  mentioned  last  week 
in  methods  of  marketing  in  which  the 
grower  competes  with  his  own  goods  and 
thus  cuts  his  own  prices.  The  best  hothouse 
cucumbers  ought  always  to  be  high.  Thev 
are  luxuries  not  intended  for  people  of  mod¬ 
erate  means.  With  the  present  high  prices 
for  coal,  glass  and  labor  the  cost  of  the  crop 
is  heavy.  The  growers  ought  to  know  just 
what  becomes  of  the  cream  of  their  crops, 
keeping  clear  of  dealers  who  have  not  the 
proper  consumptive  trade  or  are  not  willing 
to  work  hard  enough  to  get  it.  A  few  well 
selected  selling  agents  in  the  large  cities 
could  put  this  business  on  a  more  substantial 
basis  if  given  a  chance,  but  they  would  have 
to  be  assured  that  shipments  of  the  same 
grade  were  not  made  to  irresponsible  price 
cutting  neighbors.  The  point  is  that  the  skill¬ 
ful  growers  and  equally  skillful  salesmen 
should  be  better  acquainted  to  keep  an  expen¬ 
sive  business  on  a  paying  basis.  This  is  the 
way  many  manufactured  products  are  ban¬ 
died.  the  output  of  certain  cotton  and  woolen 
mills  for  instance,  with  satisfaction  all 
around  and  no  hardship  to  the  consumer. 

w.  w.  H. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  FOR  SALE.— 

$1.25  per  1,000.  Geo.  A.  Mitchell,  Vineland,  N.  .1. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Early  Vegetables,  Fancy  Eggs,  and  Choice  Farm 
Products  of  all  kinds  wanted.  Market  information 
on  request.  Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  N.Y. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  E ST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  RODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  Little  13th  St..  New  York. 


SHIP 


yonr  Butter.  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry 
Apples,  etc.,  to  the  Oldest  Commission 
House  in  New  York.  Established  1838. 

E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  GOOD  FARMS,  DELIGHTFUL  HOMES, 

in  mild  climate,  at  bargain  prices.  Send  for  free 
descriptions.  Address 

KErm  db  TAYLOR, 
Denton,  Maryland. 


3,000 


MONEY  MAKING  FARMS  FOR 
SALE.  “Strout’s  List  No.  15,”  Illus¬ 
trated,  describing  hundreds  of  bargains  In  New  Eng¬ 
land.  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  the  South,  mailed 
Free  by  E.  A.  STROUT.  Farm  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City. 


w 


ANTED  a  copy  of  The  Apples  of  New  York, 
Vol.  1,  by  S.  A.  Beach.  State  price. 

C.  H.  SHUMAKER.  Painesville,  Ohio. 


LEARN  TO  BE  A 

CORN  AND  BUNION 
SPECIALIST, 


DOES  NO 
CUTTING 

K  , 

I  I  and  cure  all  feet  diseases  without 
J  cutting.  I  prepare  remedies  and 

can  teach  you  by  mail,  so  you  can  open  an  office  in 
one  week.  $15  to  $30  weekly  easily  made.  I  also 
treat  tlie  feet  by  mail.  Address 
DK.  MANSFIELD,  Foot  Specialist  20  Years, 
787  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn, 


NEW  STEEL 
ROOFING  and 
Siding$175 


PER  IOO 


SQ.  FT. 

Metal  roofing,  such  as  we  offer,  is  far  superior  to  any  other  kind.  It  is  easier  to  lay,  lasts 
longer  and  costs  less.  No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  Just  an  ordinary  Hatchet  or 
Hammer— the  only  tools  you  need.  This  roofing  at  $1.75  perlOO  square  feet,  is  our  No. 
15  Grade  Semi-Hardened  Steel,  painted  red  two  sides,  perfectly  flat,  24  inches  wide  by  24 
inches  long.  Corrugated  (as  illustrated),  “V”  Crimped  or  Standing  Seam  costs  $1.85. 
Wo  can  furnish  this  Roofing  in  C  or  8  foot  lengths  at  25c  per  square  additional.  We 
offer  Pressed  Brick  Siding  and  Headed  Ceiling  or  Siding  at  $2.25  per  IOO  square  feet. 

price—  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST  OF  COLORADO 

except  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory  and  Texas.  Prices  to  other  points  on  application. 

Send  in  your  order  for  as  many  squares  as  you  may  need  to  cover  your  new  or  old 
Building.  Time  has  proved  its  enduring  qualities.  Thousands  of  Barns,  Houses,  Resi¬ 
dences.  Poultry  Houses  and  Buildingsof  every  kind  are  covered  with  this  superior  mater¬ 
ial.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  upon  receipt  of  the  mater¬ 
ial  you  do  not  find  It  all  we  represent  it,  or  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  in  every  way 
just  send  the  material  back  at  our  expense,  and  we  will  refund  tlie  purchase  price.  If  you 
want  quick  delivery,  now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order.  Send  us  diagram  of  the  Building  you  have  to  cover, 
and  we  will  quote  you  a  Freight  prepaid  price  on  such  Covering  as  we  deem  best  suited  for  your  purpose. 

Ask  For  Catalog  No.  W  57.  Lowest  prices  on  Roofing.  Eve  Trough,  Wire,  Pipe.  Fencing,  Plumbings,  Doors, 
Household  Goods  and  everything  needed  on  the  Farm  or  the  Home.  We  buy  our  goods  at  sheriff’s  and  receiver’s 
sales.  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKIWC  CO.,  35TH  &  IRON  STREETS^ 


Some  Facts  About  Binder  Twine. 


When  the  rush  of  the  harvest  season  is  full 
upon  you  it  is  too  late  to  consider  the  merits 
of  the  various  binder  Iwines  offered  in  the 
market. 

Experience  has  taught  that  there's  a  whole 
lot  of  difference  between  good  twine  and  inferi¬ 
or  twine.  It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  that 
question  with  a  practical  grain  grower. 

Twine  that  breaks — twine  that  won’t  work — 
is  cne  of  the  greatest  troubles  the  farmer  in 
the  midst  of  harvest  can  encounter.  \ 

Breakage  means  delay,  and  delays  are  always 
expensive  in  harvest  time. 

If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  your  twine  in  the 
harvest  field,  make  sure  of  it  while  you  have 
time  to  think  of  it  now. 

Special  machinery  is  necessary  for  accurate¬ 
ly  testing  the  strength  of  binder  twine.  The 
grain  grower,  of  course,  has  not  this  machin¬ 
ery. 

But  he  can  know  to  his  own  satisfaction  and 
absolute  certainty  what  the  tests  show  at  the 
factory. 

Fifty  pounds  is  regarded  as  the  standard  of 
strength  in  ail  twines  for  which  high  grade  is 
claimed.  Any  twine  that  breaks  under  this 
weight  is  pretty  sure  to  cause  trouble  at  har¬ 
vest  time. 

The  above  illustration  accurately  displays 
the  result  of  a  series  of  tests  of  ten  balls  of 
standard  twine.  The  International  Harvester 
Company’s  twine  averaged  go  <S~  q-io  founds, 
while  one  competitor’s  twine  barely  reached 


the  standard,  and  two  fell  below  2  7-ioand 
4  4-10  lbs.,  respectively. 

These  are  not  simply  bald,  unsupported 
claims.  They  are  facts — that  have  been  proved 
under  absolutely  fair  and  correct  conditions. 

After  quality  comes  the  length  of  the  twine — 
the  amount  you  get  when  you  buy  a  found.  Of 
sisal  and  standard  grades  you  should  get  prac¬ 
tically  500  feet  to  the  pound. 

A  pound  of  International  Harvester  Com 
pany’s  twine  was  shown  by  tests  to  run  nearly 
504  feet,  while  competitors'  twines  averaged  as 
low  as  452.3.  There’s  a  big  difference  here 
and  it  is  against  you. 

There  is  better  twine  and  more  twine  in  a  ball 
of  International  Harvester  Company’s  twine 
than  in  any  other— and  foot  for  foot,  a  gooa 
deal  less  costly  twine. 

Another  thing:  Some  of  the  twines  offered 
by  other  makers  are  very  hard— twisted.  Such 
twine,  as  grain  growers  know,  is  liable  to  kink 
and  break  on  a  binder  and  cause  the  ball  to 
collapse  at  the  last  end.  This  means  additional 
loss. 

You  can  figure  it  out  for  yourself.  And  now 
is  the  time. 

You  will  be  absolutely  safe  however  if  you  go 
to  the  International  local  dealer  and  ask  for 
prices  on  either  Champion,  Deering,  McCor¬ 
mick,  Milwaukee,  Osborne,  Plano  or  Interna¬ 
tional  brands  of  sisal,  standard,  manila  or  pure 
manila. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY^OE  .AMERICA 

(iNConPORATrni  ■*  ' — — — 


(  INCORPORATED) 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


1906. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


The  plausible  scheme  of  the  Cash  Buy¬ 
ers’  Union  of  Chicago  was  to  sell  small 
lots  of  their  stock  to  farmers  in  order  to 
make  them  partners  in  the  company. 
These  stockholders  were  to  have  10  per 
cent  discount  on  everything  they  bought, 
and  big  dividends  on  the  stock.  This  was 
called  the  co-operative  plan.  The  farmers 
of  the  Middle  and  Western  States  bought 
and  oaid  for  over  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  stock,  and  bought  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars’  worth  of  goods  from 
the  concern.  Now  it  has  failed,  and 
there  is  about  $40  in  the  treasury  and  not 
enough  assets  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  con¬ 
cern.  The  farmers  lose  their  million. 
Other  co-ODerative  concerns  are  now 
springing  uo  on  the  same  basis.  The  plan 
seems  to  appeal  to  some  promoters.  The 
result  of  the  farmers’  experience  with  the 
Chicago  concern  should  be  your  guide. 

A  western  reader  sends  us  this : 

Your  paper  is  worth  the  price  for  the 
frauds  it  exposes  alone.  I  enclose  you  a 
circular  of  one.  I  see  what  you  say  about 
Everitt  Seed  Co.  of  Indianapolis.  I  heard  a 
farmer  say  they  sent  him  seed  corn  too  rotten 
to  feed  pigs.  e.  b. 

The  enclosure  was  a  circular  of  the 
famous  Vineless  potato  humbug,  the  re¬ 
liability  of  which  has  been  guaranteed  by 
some  of  the  farm  papers  which  also  stand 
behind  the  Seedless  apple.  The  circular 
offered  the  exclusive  right  to  grow  Vine¬ 
less  potatoes  in  a  limited  territory  for 
$900.  part  cash  down.  Some  of  these 
schemers  believe  that  the  bigger  the  fake 
the  better  it  will  go.  They  are  more  than 
half  right  in  that  impression.  The  man 
who  sells  rotten  seed  corn  will  put  up  a 
more  plausible  argument  for  his  goods 
than  an  honest  seedsman  will  for  the  best 
grade  it  is  possible  to  grow. 

Another  farmer  writes: 

I  received  “The  Farmer’s  Garden.”  and  am 
very  much  pleased  with  it.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
a  tine  paper.  I  could  not  get  along  without 
it.  J.  w.  R. 

Michigan. 

You  will  like  “The  Farmer’s  Garden” 
too.  If  a  faker  were  producing  a  book  of 
this  kind,  he  would  gather  up  all  the  old 
books  on  the  subject,  get  a  cheap  hack 
writer  who  never  saw  a  farmer’s  garden 
to  sort  out  the  matter  from  the  old  books 
and  compile  it  for  the  new  one.  Then  he 
would  extol  its  merits  in  a  way  to  make 
you  think  it  was  a  wonder,  while  in  fact 
it  would  be  nothing  but  a  fake.  Instead 
of  making  up  a  fake  book  of  that  kind  we 
went  right  out  to  the  gardens,  and  got  the 
latest  and  best  information  to  be  had  on 
the  subject.  We  paid  the  highest  prices 
to  the  best  men  in  the  country  to  tell  us 
just  how  they  succeeded  with  their  gar¬ 
dens.  Then  we  printed  it  from  new  plates, 
on  good  clean  paper,  and  illustrated  it 
with  instructive  half-tone  pictures.  It 
cost  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  money,  and 
yet  we  cannot  praise  it  as  the  faker  would 
his  worthless  compilation.  One  of  these 
books  belongs  to  you.  If  you  have  not 
yet  received  it,  just  send  in  your  renewal 
to-day,  and  the  book  will  go  back  to  you 
to-morrow. 


COSGROVE'S  POULTRY  ACCOUNT 
FOR  APRIL 

In  my  poultry  account  for  March  I 
accidentally  omitted  an  item  of  $8.40  paid 
for  eggs  to  set,  which  should  have  been 
deducted  from  the  net  cash  profit  of  $100.- 
29,  making  the  actual  profit  $91.89  for  that 
month. 

Claude  Taylor,  the  18-year-old  boy  who 
stole  my  horse  a  year  ago  last  November, 
was  released  from  the  jail  in  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  March  15,  and  although  there  was 
a  reward  of  $100  for  his  apprehension, 
came  right  down  to  Connecticut  and  be¬ 
gan  stealing,  breaking  into  houses  when 
the  people  were  absent,  and  helping  him¬ 
self  to  anything  he  wanted.  His  father, 
who  lives  alone  on  a  farm  about  a  half 
mile  from  here,  came  to  my  house  and 
reported  finding  10  white  wings  of  fowls 
in  his  cellar  after  he  had  returned  from 
an  absence  of  several  days,  also  that  his 
house  had  been  entered  and  cooking  uten¬ 
sils  and  dishes  left  just  as  used.  There 


are  several  houses  unoccupied,  three  with¬ 
in  a  half  mile,  and  doubtless  Claude,  who 
is  perfectly  familiar  with  this  locality,  has 
been  helping  himself  to  my  hens,  as  I 
find  by  counting  my  flock  that  allowing  for 
those  that  have  died,  and  those  we  have 
killed  to  eat,  I  am  still  short  10  or  12 
fowls.  The  boy  returned  to  Massachu¬ 
setts,  having  got  a  pistol  and  cartridges 
somewhere,  and  started  in  business  as  a 
highwayman.  He  held  up  a  baker  on  the 
road,  compelling  him  to  give  up  all  his 
money,  $22,  and  a  lot  of  pies  and  cake; 
went  into  houses  and  compelled  the  folks 
to  cook  him  food,  shot  at  one  man  who 
reached  for  a  gun,  and  terrorized  the  com¬ 
munity  until  about  50  farmers  and  citizens 
organized  a  party  to  hunt  him  down.  He 
was  finally  captured  asleep  in  a  barn,  and 
is  now  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  jail,  being 
held  for  trial.  This  is  hardly  a  “poultry” 
matter,  but  it  partly  accounts  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  my  flock  from  450  to  425,  the 
present  number.  Of  these  40  are  sitting 
on  eggs,  and  about  30  are  broody,  reduc¬ 
ing  my  laying  stock  to  355. 

The  first  week  in  April  we  got  1,365 
eggs ;  the  next  week  1,426 ;  the  third  week 
1,459,  and  in  the  last  nine  days  of  the 
month  1,632,  making  a  total  for  the  month 
of  5,882.  The  price  for  market  eggs  has 
been  21  cents  per  dozen  all  through  the 
month.  Mr.  Mapes  states  that  his  eggs 
net  him  24  cents,  so  he  gets  a  better  price 
than  I  do,  but  I  have  no  son  in  the  egg 
trade  as  he  has,  and  get  no  premium  on 
market  eggs  above  the  regular  price. 

I  have  paid  $15.40  during  the  month 
for  eggs  to  set;  $10  of  which  was  for 
100  Buff  Orpington  eggs.  I  hear  such 
good  reports  of  this  breed  from  those 
who  are  raising  them  that  I  am  going  to 
give  them  a  trial  this  Winter  alongside 
my  Wyandottes,  and  see  which  will  do 
best  under  same  conditions  as  to  housing 
and  food. 

Receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  month 
have  been  as  follows : 

For  market  eggs,  210  dozen .  $44.10 

For  eggs  for  hatching .  58.85 


Total  receipts . $102.05 

Paid  for  eggs  to  set .  15.40 

$87.55 

Paid  for  grain .  53.00 

Cash  profit  .  $34.40 

This  is  not  a  very  big  showing  for 
profit,  but  it  shows  only  the  amount  re¬ 
ceived  beyond  what  was  paid  out,  and 
really  ought  not  to  be  marked  “profit.” 
The  fact  is,  I  am  getting  grain  each  time 
that  I  have  to  drive  to  the  station,  so  as 
to  have  it  on  hand  in  the  busy  season 
when  weeds  and  haymaking,  etc.,  will  oc¬ 
cupy  most  of  the  time.  Also  the  250 
young  chicks  have  a  value  which  it  is 

not  possible  to  state  in  a  monthly  report, 
but  which  will  appear  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Another  “value”  which  does  not 
appear  is  the  hen  manure.  I  have  just 
spread  nine  wagon  loads  on  an  acre  ad¬ 
joining  the  henyards,  and  sowed  oats,  part 
of  which  will  be  cut  green  for  hay  and 
part  allowed  to  ripen  to  throw  in  the 
scratching  sheds  next  Winter  for  litter, 
and  had  enough  left  to  manure  a  half 
acre  of  potatoes.  For  several  years  I 

have  used  hen  manure  as  the  only  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  potatoes,  and  always  get  a 
good  Crop.  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

A  Hen  Problem. — “Give  the  law  in  regard 
to  hens  in  New  York ;  has  a  person  the 
right  to  kill  his  neighbors  hens  if  they  go 
on  his  premises?”  o.  s. 

New  York. 

No.,  you  have  no  legal  right  to  shoot  the 
hens  unless  they  make  a  murderous  attack 
on  some  human  in  your  family.  _  In  that 
case  self-defense  might  he  plead  in  justifi¬ 
cation  for  killing  the  hens.  For  several 
years  a  report  has  been  going  the  rounds 
that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cided  that  a  hen  off  her  owner’s  premises 
became  a  wild  animal,  and  if  she  destroyed 
property  could  be  treated  as  such,  provided 
she  did  not  fall  in  any  class  protected  by 
the  game  laws.  But  there  is  no  truth  in 
this  report,  and  anyone  who  shoots  his 
neighbor's  hens  can  be  made  to  pay  for 
them,  and  in  turn  may  sue  his  neighbor  for 
the  damage  done  to  his  property.  Such  mat¬ 
ters,  however,  should  be  adjusted  without 
any  hard  feeling.  Many  men  who  resent  a 
peremptory  order  to  ‘‘keep  your  hens  off  my 
premises!”  will  abate  the  nuisance  is  spoken 
to  in  a  friendly  way.  The  writer’s  plan  in 
cases  where  neighbors  are  obstinate  in  thi^ 
matter  is  to  fence  in  the  serntehable  part  of 
his  own  garden  and  avoid  a  quarrel.  Chicken 
wire  is  not  very  expensive,  and  hens  may  be 
kept  out  of  a  place  with  a  much  lower  fence 
than  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in. 

STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 

A  Milk  Famine  In  New  York 

can  never  occur.  Star  Farm  lias  practically  an  un¬ 
limited  supply  of  fresh,  registered  Holstein  Cows 
giving  from  40  to  GO  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  All  cows 
guaranteed  ful'y  by  $5000.00  deposit  in  the  Second 
National  Bank  of  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

Testimonials,  illustrated  circulars  and  valuable 
information  sent  free  on  application. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Dept.  D,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


TERRIBLE  ITCHING  SCALP. 

Eczema  Broke  Out  Also  on  Hands  and 
Limbs— An  Old  Soldier  Declares: 

“Cuticura  is  a  Blessing.” 

“At  all  times  and  to  all  people  I  am 
willing  to  testify  to  the  merits  of  Cuti¬ 
cura.  It  saved  me  from  worse  than  the 
torture  of  hades,  about  the  year  1900,  with 
itching  on  my  scalp  and  temples,  and  af¬ 
terwards  it  commenced  to  break  out  on 
my  hands.  Then  it  broke  out  on  my  limbs. 
I  then  went  to  a  surgeon,  whose  treat¬ 
ment  did  me  no  good,  but  rather  aggra¬ 
vated  the  disease.  I  then  told  him  1 
would  go  and  see  a  physician  in  Erie. 
The  reply  was  that  I  could  go  anywhere, 
but  a  case  of  eczema  like  mine  could  not 
be  cured;  that  I  was  too  old  (80).  I 
went  to  an  eminent  doctor  in  the  city  of 
Erie  and  treated  with  him  for  six  months, 
with  like  results.  I  had  read  of  the  Cut¬ 
icura  Remedies,  and  so  I  sent  for  the  Cut¬ 
icura  Soap,  Ointment  and  Resolvent,  and 
continued  taking  the  Resolvent  until  I 
had  taken  six  bottles,  stopping  it  to  take 
the  Pills.  I  was  now  getting  better.  I 
took  two  baths  a  day,  and  at  night  I  let 
the  lather  of  the  Soap  dry  on.  I  used 
the  Ointment  with  great  effect  after  wash¬ 
ing  in  warm  water,  to  stop  the  itching  at 
once.  I  am  now  cured.  The  Cuticura 
treatment  is  a  blessing,  and  should  be 
used  by  every  one  who  has  itching  of  the 
skin.  I  can’t  say  any  more,  and  thank 
God  that  He  has  given  the  world  such  a 
curative.  Wm.  H.  Gray,  3303  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  2, 
1905.” 


KENTUCKY  MULES 


We  are  booking  orders  for  year- 
ing  and  mule  colts  for  September 
and  October  delivery.  Oui  supply 
of  Jacks,  Jennets,  Stallions, 
Polanu-China  and  Tamworth 
Hogs  is  very  large. 

Write  us  your  wants. 


J.  F.  COOK  &  COMPANY,  Lexington,  Ky. 


SPRINGDALE  FARM  Red  Polled  Cattle  and 
O.  I.  C.  Swine.  Calves,  Pigs  and  other  stock  for 
sale.  E.  J.  ADAMS,  Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. 


TOTING  MEN  WANTED  —  To  learn  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STREET. 


CHAIN-HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H,  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


WARRINER’S 


CHAIN 

HANGING 


STANCHION 


I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi 
dent.  State  Dairy  Associa 
tion,  Kewanno,  Ind.,says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


CCT  TIIC  Hundreds  glad  they  got  it. 
151 1  I  I  nL  You’ll  be  too.  Write  for 
amateur’s  story  of  his  first  sea¬ 
son’s  fever  rearing  bees.  It’s 
free.  He  found  money  in  it.  Sam 
pie  copy  Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture  free  also.  (6  mo.  trial 
CClim  25c,.)  Money  back  if  not  satisfied, 
rtf  CI1  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Get  Rid  of  Lice  and  Mites 

One  application  of  Avenarius  Carbolineum 
to  the  inside  woodwork  of  your  hen  house  is 
guaranteed  to  exterminate  all  of  them  A 
thin,  nut-brown  liquid  applied  with  a  brush  or 
spray  Large  covering  capacity.  On  the  market 
since  1875.  Acknowledged  the  best  preserver  of 
wood  in  anv  situation  against  rot  and  decay. 
CARBOL1NKCM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 
INC.,  351  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


iSQUABS 


are  raised  in  one  month: 
bring  big  prices.  Money 
makers  for  ponltrymen, 
farmers,  women. 

;Send  for  onr  Free  Book  and  learn  this 
rich  industry.  Correspondence  invitedfWT 
Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co.,  y&j 
;335  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


rentable  D°ultr>  Ralsln$ 

is  made  easj  if  you  use  the  new  lyOG-Pattern 

Standard  CYPHERS  Incubator 

gusrauteed  to  batch  more  and  healthier  chi  oka  than  an y 
other.  90  Days  Trial.  Poultry  Guido  (228  pages)  Free 
if  you  mention  this  journal  and  give  aadresses  of  two 
neighbors  Interested  in  poultry.  Write  nearest  offico. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Chicago,  Now  York,  Kansas  City  or  San  Fmnolsce* 


Dfllll  TDV0000^ 

rUUL  I  nleSfh&t^i 

^POULTRY  LINE— Fencing,  Feed,  Incu-^ 
i?sbators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything — ( 
jit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you< 
jour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  < 
j  asking — it's  worth  having.  ^ 

(Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  < 

J  Dep  H.  G .  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  < 

0C0C0000O000<XX!00000000(W( 


Davred,  Buff  and  White  Rocks.  Wyandottes  B.  &.  W. 
*-*  Minorcas  and  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 
$3  each,  $7.50  for  trio.  Eggs  $2  for  15,  $3.75  for  30,  $5 
for  45.  Duck  eggs  $1.50  for  11,  $2.75  for  22,  $5  for  44. 
Edward  G.  Noouan.  Marietta,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penna. 


A  Crazy  Hen 

eaten  alive  with  lice  can’t  lay  eggs, 
and  is  a  most  wretchedly  unprofit, 
able  bird.  Instant  Louse  Killer  In 
fhe  nests,  on  the  roosts  and  in  the 
dusting  places  will  work  wonders  in 
restoring  peace  and  harmony.  The 
egg  basket  will  show  better  and  the 
flock  will  do  better  in  every  way. 

Instant 
Louse  Killer 

(Powder  or  Liquid) 

costs  little  to  use  and  does  much. 
It  kills  lice  on  stock  and  ticks  on 
sheep.  It  destroys  bugs  on  cucumber, 
squash  and  melon  vines,  cabbage 
worms, slugs  on  rosebushes;  is  harm¬ 
less  when  applied  to  eatable  plants. 
Instant  Louse  Killer  is  the  original 
powder  Louse  killer  put  up  in  round 
cans  with  perforated  top.  Besureof 
the  word  “instant.”  See  that  i  t  is  on 
the  can— there  are  over  25  imitations. 


1  lb.  25c. 
3  lbs.  60c. 


f  Except  in  Canada 
and  extreme 
l  West  and  South. 


If  your  dealer-cannot  supply  you 
we  will  forward  1  lb.  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press,  prepaid  for  35c.  Sold  on  a 
written  guarantee, 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


Registered  angora  goats.— Pairs  or 
trios.  REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 
Write  for  prices  and  information. 
MELROSE  STOCK  FARM.  Cincinnatus.  N.  Y. 


CORNISH  INDIAN  GAMES,  N.  Y.  Prize  Win- 
^  ners.  Eggs  from  prize  winners,  $1.50  per  15;  Cat. 
W.  C-  VALENTINE,  Huntington,  It.  F.  D.  1,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  $1  per  lo ;  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred  Brah 
mas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Leghorns;  12  va 
rieties;  catalogue.  S.  K.  MOHR,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


EGGS— Our  famous  egg-prodncing  strains  of  S.  C. 

Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  ltocks  $1  per  15. 
Hatch  Guaranteed.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Rose  comb  brown  leghorn  eggs 

for  hatching  that  will  produce  beauties  and  layers 
$1  per  15;  $4  per  100.  I.  C.  Hawkins,  Chester,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  WHITE 

Plymouth  Rocks  Eggs  15  for  $1.00;  50  for  $3.00:100 
for  $5.00.  L.  C.  HILLS,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

Hens.  Have  been  breeding  Brown  Leghorns  for 
fourteen  years.  Eggs,  $1  per  15,  or  $4  per  100.  ,J.  A. 
BUSH,  R.  F.  D,  No.  10,  Lockport,  Niagara  Co.  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  Catalogue 
free.  0.  if.  ZIMMER,  R.  D.  41.  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  500  choice  mature  birds,  bred 
and  selected  for  vigor  and  egg  production.  Send  for 
our  circular  and  prices.  White  &  Rice,  Yorktown,N.Y. 


SO  White  I  QO'hnrnc  300  Selected  Breeders. 

■  Ui  WIIIIC  LOgllUllloi  Bred  for  heavy  laying. 
Eggs  for  Hatching  $1  per  15;  $4  per  100. 

D.  F.  ARNOLD,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WY’ANDOTTES— Heavy  layers;  Eggs 
$4  per  100,  fertility  guaranteed;  baby  chicks. 
FOREST  HILL  FARM,  Box  C,  Burnwood,  N.  Y. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  Ii^eflestraatind 

Eggs  from  Prize  Matings,  $2  per  15.  Laying  matings 
from  large  vigorous  tested  layers.  $1  per  15;  $6  per 
hundred.  ISAAC  C.  CLARK,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


ROCK-H 

EGGS  from 
Pens  headed 
by  1st  Prize 
WINNERS. 


OLLAND  FARM  S»WE’ 

W.  Plymouth  RocksT^pVaTlfperwo: 
White  Holland  TURKEYS }l3«„rorfr 

Improved  Early  Canada  (90  day)  Seed  Corn,  50  ears  $1. 


Maple  Villa  Poultry  Yards— Eggs  and  stock  guaran¬ 
teed.  Hamburgs,  Leghorns,  Andalusians,  Minorcas, 
Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Anconas.  W.G.MOSHKK,  Sylvauia,  t'a. 


Var's  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book  10a 
Bates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY.Box  8, Telford, Pa, 


Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm  h^ctiss 
NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y.  K- 

White  Leghorns,  White  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Eggs  from  all  varieties  chick¬ 
ens  balance  of  hatching  season  at  $1  per  13  or  $5  per 
100.  Mated  pens  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
9  hens  1  cockerel,  $15  up  to  October  1st.  Hundreds 
laying  pullets  ready  in  July.  Strictly  high  class  stock. 
Winners  of  four  ribbons  last  Madison  Square  Garden 
Show,  and  21  ribbons  last  Poughkeepsie  Show. 
Exhibition  and  fine  breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all 
times.  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs  $7  per  100,  $125  for  12. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


CEMENT  FLOORS  FOR  HOGS. 

On  page  397  a  reader  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  inquires  about  cement  floors  for 
hogs.  We  have  a  basement  with  walls  on 
three  sides  and  cement  floors.  We  have 
used  it  for  six  years,  and  have  not  had 
a  case  of  rheumatism  in  the  time.  We 
use  plenty  of  bedding,  not  so  much  at  one 
time  as  to  keep  it  dry.  Bedding,  particu¬ 
larly  on  cement  floors,  gathers  moisture 
quickly,  and  will  need  cleaning  and  re¬ 
newing  at  least  each  week,  and  oftener 
if  the  feed  is  sloppy.  We  have  learned 
from  30  years’  breeding  that  rheumatism 
is  largely  governed  by  the  amount  of 
corn ;  the  less  corn  the  less  rheumatism. 

1  f  you  must  feed  corn,  balance  it  with 
Alfalfa,  and  a  dry  bed.  k.  d.  b. 

Canastota,  N.  Y. 

THE  DOG  QUESTION  DOWN  SOUTH. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  while  traveling  in 
Georgia  from  Augusta  to  Atlanta,  a  man 
sitting  near  me  in  the  railway  car,  gave 
interesting  information  as  to  the  country  we 
were  passing  through.  lie  called  attention 
to  the  China  tree,  loaded  with  bright-yellow 
berries  resembling  cherries,  and  said  the 
robins  ate  the  berries,  which  caused  the 
birds  to  stagger  and  lie  down  as  if  drunk, 
when  the  boys  captured  them.  He  pointed 
out  the  lace  tree,  with  its  pendent  flowers 
resembling  a  bunch  of  lace,  and  its  peculiar 
bark,  which  gave  the  impression  of  no  bark. 

I  asked  the  question  often  asked  in  the  south 
by  northerners.  “Why  is  cotton  the  only  crop 
raised?”  ^Ile  answered  by  stating  that  he  I 
was  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the 
State,  and  knew  that  the  average  crop  of 
wheat  was  four  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  corn 
was  not  much  more ;  that  the  vegetable  i 
products  along  the  coast  were  abundant  and 
satisfactory,  but  that  transportation  and 
commission  ate  up  all  there  was  in  it,  and 
that  the  sure  spot  cash  crop  was  cotton. 
“Could  not  sheep  he  raised  to  advantage?" 
He  said  they  could,  but  for  one  important 
factor,  which  was  the  dog.  Why  not  have 
a  law  to  kill  the  dog?  lie  said  the  Legis¬ 
lature  would  not  pass  it,  and  if  it  should, 
the  law  would  not  be  executed,  for,  said  he, 
“There  is  an  all-prevailing  superstition  among 
negroes,  who  all  keep  half-starved  dogs,  even 
five  or  six,  some  of  them,  that  if  a  dog  is 
killed  its  spirit  will  follow  you  to  your 
grave,  and  even  among  white  folks  this 
superstition  exists,  and  while  I  know  better, 

I  having  been  raised  among  the  negroes,  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  impression,  which  like  a 
great  many  superstitions  received  in  youth 
was  difficult  to  get  rid  of  even  where  judg¬ 
ment  was  matured.”  The  absurdity  of  plant¬ 
ing  by  the  moon,  practiced  by  many  farmers 
In  New  Jersey,  is  on  a  level  with  the  dog 
spirit  folly.  Those  who  are  tied  to  that 
belief,  that  the  moon  has  an  influence,  forget 
that  the  moon  is  a  reflective  body  giving  no 
heat  what  ever ;  that  the  “Harvest  Moon” 
and  the  “Hunter’s  Moon”  are  only  available 
to  give  light  to  work  or  hunt  by.  It  seems 
we  need  more  Simon  Newcombs  and  Booker 
Washingtons  to  teach  white  folks  north  and 
negroes  south  the  truth  as  to  the  moon,  and 
as  to  dogs.  b.  G.  w. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  POULTRY. 

One  of  your  readers  makes  some  inquiries 
about  the  Buff  Orpington  fowl.  I  will  tell 
of  some  things  I  have  learned  in  regard  to 
them.  This  breed  originated  in  England 
from  a  cross  of  Hamburg  and  Dorking  bred 
to  a  Buff  Cochin.  They  were  introduced  in 
this  country  only  a  few  years  ago,  but  have 
made  rapid  advances  in  favor  even  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  our  many  other  excellent  breeds. 
In  size  they  should  be  a  little  larger  than 
the  Plymouth  Rocks,  although  those  raised 
by  us  are  not  as  large  as  the  standard.  In 
the  Fall  of  1004  we  were  presented  with  two 
pullets  of  this  breed.  These  two  were  kept 
with  a  flock  of  15  other  pullets,  most  of  them 
purebred  Barred  Rocks.  The  Orpingtons 
were  shipped  to  us  from  Ohio  in  October,  and 
began  laying  in  November.  The  Rocks,  about 
the  same  age.  in  the  same  flock  and  with  the 
same  care,  rested  lazily  until  the  middle  of 
the  Winter,  and  then  laid  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  as  many  eggs  each  as  the  Orping¬ 
tons.  We  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  ability  of  these  pullets  that  we  purchased 
a  male  bird  of  the  same  breed.  About  50 
chicks  were  hatched  from  this  mating.  The 
early  cockerels  were  disposed  of  for  broilers, 
and  here  another  strong  point  asserted  itself. 
The  chicks  were  always  plump,  grew  fast  and 
made  very  early  broilers.  As  a  table  fowl 
they  are  the  very  best,  partaking  of  the  su¬ 
perior  eating  qualities  of  the  parent  Dorking. 

The  earlier  pullets  started  the  egg  busi¬ 
ness  in  September,  a  few  of  the  more  am¬ 


bitious  even  in  August,  and  by  early  Winter 
the  latest  hatched  were  doing  duty.  Never 
before  were  our  Winter  egg  baskets  so  well 
Ailed,  and  we  have  just  reason  for  praising 
the  beautiful  Buff  Orpingtons.  They  are  hus¬ 
tlers  to  forage,  yet  of  a  quiet  disposition,  and 
many  people  express  surprise  that  they  should 
stay  inside  the  low  fences  where  they  are  con¬ 
fined.  But  they  have  their  faults.  We  find 
them  hard  to  breed  to  color,  although  some 
dealers  make  statements  to  the  contrary. 
We  were  careful  in  selecting  breeders,  but  our 
chicks  this  Spring  are  not  feathering  as  we 
should  desire.  Their  eggs  are  not  as  large 
as  some  breeds  lay.  being  only  of  medium 
size.  They  have  pinkish  white  legs  and  skin, 
while  the  market  demand  is  for  yellow. 

Lysander,  N.  Y.  v.  k.  w. 


Cube  fob  Jumping  Cow. — I  have  broken 
cows  from  jumping  fences,  or  opening  gates 
or  bars,  by  using  a  crooked  stick  shaped  like 
an  inverted  bob-sleigh  runner,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  pick  handle,  with  a  ring  fas¬ 
tened  with  a  staple  to  the  upper  side  just 
where  the  curve  commences,  using  a  strong 
strap  around  the  neck  and  through  the  ring, 
a  surcingle  around  the  body,  and  through 
another  ring  stapled  to  the  stick  just  back 
of  the  front  legs,  the  stick  running  between 
the  legs.  In  feeding  the  front  end  will  strike 
the  ground  and  lop  over,  and  not  discommode 
her  in  the  least,  and  a  few  days’  wear  will 
teach  her  that  she  does  not  want  to  bother 
a  fence.  My  neighbors  used  it  and  thought 
it*  a  perfect  protector,  and  no  discomfort 
to  the  cow.  One  man  tried  to  induce  me  to 
have  it  patented.  A  full  stomach  is  the 
best  and  most  economical  preventive,  how¬ 
ever.  K.  M.  B. 

Belair,  Va. 


TUBULAR 
Starts  Fortune 

If  you  had  a  gold  mine  would  you 
waste  half  the  gold?  Dairies  are 
mrer  than  gold  mines,  yet 
farmers  without  separators  only  half 
skim  their  milk.  Tubular  butter  is 
worth  25  to  35  cents.  Cream  is  worth 
one  cent  fed  to  stock.  Are  you 
wasting  cream! 


harpl«s 

TUBULAR 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Like  a  Crowbar 

Tubulars  are  regular  crowbars— 
get  right  under  the  trouble.  Get  the 
cream— raise  the  quantity  of  butter 
—start  a  fortune  for  the  owner. 
Write  for  catalog  TJ- 153 

THE  SHARPIES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

T0R0HT0,  CAM.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Get  the 
:  Cream 

GET  IT  ALL.  GET  THE 
LAST  DROP.  BUY  DI¬ 
RECT  FROM  THE  FAC¬ 
TORY  AT  FACTORY 
PRICES  AND  SAVE 

20%  to  50% 

It’s  to  your  interest  tc 
know  about  the  liberal 
selling  plan  of  the 

Davis 

Cream  Separator 

No  other  skimming  device  known  so  surely  gives 
you  all  the  cream,  and  none  does  it  with  so  little 
work.  It  is  absolutely  the  simplest  and  easiest 
running  separator.  Only  3  pieces  in  its  bowl. 
Think  of  the  ease  of  keeping  such  a  bowl  clean. 
It  never  can  get  out  of  balance.  The  tank  is  only 
belt  high,  no  high  lift.  You  should  know  all 
about  the  Davis.  Investigate  before  you  buy. 
Write  to-day  for  money  saving  oatalog  No.  140. 

DAVIS  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 

56 A  North  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois, 


COOPER 

&  SHEEP  PIP 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 

years.  Used  on  250  millions  annually.  If  local 
druggist  cannot  supply,  send  $1.75  for$2  (100  gal.) 
pkt.  to  CYRIL  FRANOKLYX,  72  Beaver  St.,  X.  Y. 

SCOTCH  COI/LIE3,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Cire.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

8end  postal  card  for  64  page  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

P.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


AT  COOPERS  BURG.  PA. 


Annual  Sale  of  100  Head  of  Choicely-Selected 

IMPORTED  JERSEY  CATTLE. 

A  Pleased  Buyer  is  the  Best  Advertisement. 

At  our  Annual  Rale,  MAY  30th  (Decoration  Day),  the  selection,  as  usual,  will  be  very  choice— if  any¬ 
thing.  "tiie  cream  is  thicker  than  ever  before.  In  the  sale  will  lie  such  a  selection  of  the  blood  of  GOLDEN 


| 

Fern,  and  pronounce  him  the  most  successful  and  prepotent  Jersey  Bull  that  ever  lived.  He  is  still  alive 
and  useful,  and  his  Wood  breeds  on.  . 

The  good  will,  confidence  and  esteem  of  one's  friends  are  among  the  choicest  things  m  life.  I  think  no 
one  appreciates  them  more  highly  than  1  do,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  more  than  gratifying  to  see  at  our  sales 
the  same  faces  and  names  among  the  buyers  that  have  been  patrons  at  our  sales  for  the  past  20  years.  This 
alone  speaks  for  itself.  1  shall  be  satisfied  if,  in  the  future,  1  retain  the  esteem  of  those  who  have  bad  con¬ 
fidence  in  me  in  the  past,  as  well  as  the  class  of  cattle  that  we  handle.— T.  S.  C. 

It  lias  always  been  our  custom  to  sell  no  animal  unless  we  stated  all  faults,  and  to  care  for  the  comfort 
of  the  cattle,  in  such  a  manner  so  that  when  they  left  our  stables  buyers  could  expect  reasonable 
improvement.  ... 

Our  most  sanguine  expectations  have  been  more  than  realized,  through  letters  we  are  receiving  from 
buyers.  Among  the  number  to  be  sold  are  so  many  "Toppers”  that  we  do  not  want  to  be  partial,  and  will 
cheerfully  mail  the  Catalog  free  of  charge  to  any  one,  that  alone  tells  the  tale,  and  from  which  those  that 
are  interested  can  make  their  own  preference.  Catalogue  ready  MAY  10th. 

Address 

Mention  Rutm.  NewYokker. 


T.  S.  COOPER  &.  SONS, 

“Linden  Grove,”  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


An  Inflamed  Tendon 

NEEDS  COOLING 

ABSORBINE 

Will  do  it  and  restore  the  circulation, 
assist  nature  to  repair  strained,  rup¬ 
tured  ligaments  more  successfully  than 
Firing.  No  blister;  no  hair  gone;  and 
you  can  use  the  horse.  82.00  per  bottle 
"delivered.  Book  2-B  Free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind  81.00 
Bottle.  Cures  Strained  Torn  Liga- 

_ monts.  Cures  Varicose  Veins.  Allays 

pain  quickly.  Genuine  manufactured  only  by 

W.  F.YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Monmouth  St .  Springfield, Mass. 


KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 


Continues  to bctheonereliable 

remedy  for  Spavins,  Ring¬ 
bones,  Curbs,  Splints  and 

all  forms  of  lameness. 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

onree  promptly,  permanently,  with¬ 
out  sear.  |  f  1  a  bottle.  6  for  95.  All 
<Jru|rpi*t*.  Unequalled  for  family  u«e. 
Book,  A  Treatise  on  the  Hor%<\  free. 

Dr.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 
Enowburg  Falla,  Vtrmonl. 


Spavin,  Ringbone,  Splint. 

Any  Swelling,  Enlargement  or  Lameness  Cured 
■without  SOUK  or  BLEMISH  $1.00  by  mail. 
Trial  Bottle  Free. 

F.  A.  LeCOUNT,  V.  S.,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 


Milk  Oil  Dip 


For 

Cattle,  Sheep, 

Hogs. 

Oldest  American  Dip.  Cheapest,  \ 
most  effective,  strongest  obtainable. 

1  gal.  can  (1.00,  52  gal.  barrel  $40. 

Catalog  Stockmen’s  Supplies  Free. 

F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO..  177  Illinois  Street,  CHICAGO 


DUTlTOttlVESlffilHS 


Heave  ano  Cough  Cuhe 

A  Specificjor  Wind  and  Throat 
troubles.  25  years  in  Veterin¬ 
ary  practice,  14  years  on  the 
market,  proves  its  worth.  One 

to  two  cans  will  effect 
a  permanent  cure  for 
w,  Heave*.  $1.00  per  can.  All 
dealers  or  sent  direct,  express  prepaid. 

&end  for  booklet  of  endorsement*. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Dr.  Holland’s  Medi¬ 
cated  Stock  Salt 

has  no  rival  as  a  Conditioner  and 
Worm  Destroyer.  A  true  remedy 
for  the  ills  of  stock.  Health, Thrift 
and  Rapid  Growth  are  the  results 
of  its  use.  Guaranteed  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  is  claimed  for  it.  Ten 
(10)  feeds  for  a  cent. 

THF.  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY.  WELLINGTON.  OHIO. 
J  Write  fur  Booklet.  Agents  Wanted 


ERSEYS— 1  Cow  in  profit,  Bull  2^  years  old.  kind 
»»  and  sure.  2  Bulls  and  4  Heifer  Calves.  Solid 
Color.  Good.  J.  ALDUS  HEKK,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Jersey  Cattle,  Berkshire  Hogs, 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  905  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARM^f“i“0'KK';',0r;Si 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY^,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  Sporting  and  Pet  Dogs,  Pigeons.  Fer¬ 
rets,  Belgium  Hares  and  Swine.  8  cents  40-page 
Illustrated  Catalog.  C.  G.  Lloydt,  Dept.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 

O.  I.  C.  PIGS  and  Fine  Guernsey  Bull,  prices 
reasonable.  VAN  DOREN  BROS.,  Lysander,  N.  Y. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier.  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85tli,  No.  91215,  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600.  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites.' 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg 

_  _  Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cow* 

in  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Erclftloqn.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


PETEK  C-  KELLOGG  CO. 

is  Instructed  by 

MR.  FRANK  C.  WARD 

to  SELL  AT  AUCTION,  Saturday,  June  2,  1906  at 
WALNUT  LAWN,  Montclair.  N.  J. 

Upwards  of  90  HEAD  of  Imported 

JERSEY  CATTLE 

Personally  selected,  and  imported  March 
30,  1906,  per  S.  S.  Minnehaha. 

The  Importation  includes  Prize  Winners  in  Butter 
Tests  and  other  Island  Shows,  the  choicest  product 
of  Jersey,  by  famous  sires  from  dams  of  recognizee! 
dairy  merit,  the  get  of  Hamley  Mon  Plaisir  and  Gold 
en  Marquis,  sons  of  Golden  Lad;  Golden  Jollv,  Eini-’ 
nent2d,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  Manser,  sons  of 
Golden  Fern’s  Lad;  Oxford  Lad. Mabel’s  Fox,  Moray 
Cannon,  Shy  Fox,  Gen.  Fox  and  Fox’s  King,  sons  of 
Flying  Fox:  Raleigh  and  Ashley  King,  sons  of  Emi¬ 
nent  2d;  Fereor,  grandson  of  Uncle  Peter  and  Bine 
Belle;  Topsman,  by  Fereor  out  of  the  dam  of  Leda’s 
Golden  Lad;  Pilot,  son  of  Mabel’s  Poet,  and  others 
of  like  fame.  Over  30  fine  healthy  Calves,  thus  far 
mostly  heifers,  have  already  arrived  since  importa¬ 
tion.  by  the  most  prominent  young  bulls  of  the 
Island,  including  Velveteen  Lad  and  Kano,  sons  of 
Oxford  Lad,  Admiral  Togo  and  Beechland’s  Cham¬ 
pion,  sons  of  Agatha’s  FlyingFox:  Mabel’s  Raleigh. 
Primrose’s  Raleigh  and  Raleigh’s  Duke,  sons  of 
Raleigh— making  one  of  the  choicest  importations, 
in  merit  and  breeding,  that  ever  crossed  the  ocean. 

Z3rr  For  Catalogues,  address 
PETER  C.  KELLOGG  CO.  107  John  St.,  New  York. 


UCpCCnDnC— Young  Bulls  and  Heifers  of  breed- 
nentrunuo  ingage  for  sale.  Every  one  regis¬ 
tered  and  guaranteed  a  breeder.  Call  on  or  address, 
P.  C.  GREENE  &  BRO.,  Kenna,  W.  Va. 


The  Edgewater  Herd, 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Holstein  cattle  of  the  purest  breeding,  Chester 
White,  Poland  China,  Berkshire,  Fssex,  and  Duroc 
Jersey  Bed  S'vlne  of  all  ages  A  Splendid  bred  lot 
of  Young  Stock  on  Hand  for  Sale,  also  Choice  Grade 
Dairy  Cows  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 
Address  \V.  It.  SELLECK,  Huntington.  N.  Y. 


EHIXjIj  J*AR]Vt 

Holstein  Cattle. 

Home  of  Lord  Netlierland  DeKol.  Great  sire  of  high 
testing  cows.  He  has  50  A.  R.  O.  daughters  and  more 
that  average  4#  and  over  than  any  other  bull.  High 
class  stock  for  sale.  Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  any¬ 
thing  you  may  need. 

E.  C.  BRILL,  Poughquag,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

S20.00  to  $25.00 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  WiiteforPHO’XOGHAi’HSand PEDIGREES. 

We  also  offer  special  bargains  In  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  our  great  .Sir  Korndvke  Manor  He  l\ol  Jr 
RIVENBURGH  BROS  .  Hillhuist  Farm.  Oneida .  N.  Y 


[ Continued  from  previous  issue.']  Reasons  why 
you  ought  to  buy  Holsteins  from  Brookside  Hera, 
owned  by  The  Stevens  Brothers- Hastings  Co  ,  La- 
cona,  N.  Y  : 

4th.  Breeding  Holsteins  is  their  business— they 
grew  up  in  it  and  would  not  sell  you  a  scr  ub  thor¬ 
oughbred  for  breeding  purposes. 

6th.  With,  their  large  number  (350  head)  all  under 
one  management  they  can.  afford  to  sell  a  highly 
bred  and  large  producer  for  less  money  than  other 
breeders 

6th.  They  guarantee  every  animal  sold  just  as  re¬ 
presented  and  are  in  a  position  to  ship  them  cheaply 
—  You  get  the  benefit. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FR1ESIANS. 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size.  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  CORTEUYOU,  Somerville,  N .  J. 


Young  Holstein  Butter  Bred  Bull. 

Out  of  a  fine  young  cow,  CLEOPATRA  DeKOL  and 
sired  by  a  grandson  of  Canary  Mercedes  with  a  record 
of  25.16  lbs.  butter  and  nearly  5#  butter  fat.  Weight 
about  700  lbs.  and  will  be  ready  for  service  in  .June. 
Well  marked  and  a  fine  individual.  First  Check 
for  $50  Takes  Him,  Registered  and  Trans¬ 
ferred.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  B.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
tor  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  oii 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

W000GBEST  FARM,  Riftes,  Ulster  Co..  H.Y, 


1906. 
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HILLS  OR  DRILLS  FOR  SILAGE  CORN 

How  can  I  obtain  the  most  silage,  by  plant¬ 
ing  corn  in  hills  three  feet  or  three  feet  six 
inches  apart,  or  drilled  in  rows  the  same 
distance  apart?  l.  o.  j. 

Arlington,  N.  Y. 

The  best  yield  of  silage  corn  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  planting  in  drills  as  suggested. 
Such  planting  will  give  sufficient  corn  for 
silage.  I  am  satisfied  that  50  bushels  of 
ears  for  every  10  tons  of  stalks  is  as  much 
corn  as  can  profitably  be  put  in  the  silo. 
If  there  is  used  for  seed  not  to  exceed 
12  quarts  of  corn  to  the  acre  there  will  be 
ample  room  for  the  plant  to  develop. 
Greater  yields  of  grain  can  be  obtained 
from  the  hills.  If  the  land  is  very  foul 
or  quacky,  it  may  pay  to  plant  silage  corn 
in  check  rows,  where  it  can  be  worked 
both  ways,  on  account  of  economy  of 
labor,  and  being  better  able  to  control  con¬ 
ditions,  particularly  in  a  wet  season.  In 
such  fields  I  have  been  able  to  keep  the 
corn  clean  even  in  drills  most  years,  if  I 
started  the  cultivator  a  day  or  two  after 
planting.  Then  I  would  throw  the  earth 
over  the  row  and  no  fear  of  injuring  the 
young  plants,  follow  immediately  with  the 
weeder.  and  I  was  master  of  the  situation. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


PLANNING  A  BARN. 

I  have  read  many  interesting  plans  for  farm 
barns  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  have  failed  to 
find  anything  that  would  help  out  in  my  case. 
I  have  purchased  a  farm  of  ISO  acres;  on 
this  farm  are  two  barns  30x40  feet,  with  no 
basement.  I  have  35  cows,  one  bull  and  20 
head  of  young  cattle:  also  seven  horses  and 
two  complete  sets  of  farming  tools,  such  as 
wagons,  trucks,  bobs,  binder,  drill,  plows, 
harrows,  rollers  and  other  small  tools.  Will 
you  advise  mo  how  to  arrange  my  barns  so 
as  to  stable  my  stock,  also  my  tools  and 
fodder,  and  have  at  least  one  extra  stall  for 
the  Elder's  horse.  I  shall  not  drive  a  nail 
until  I  hear  from  you.  e.  g.  c. 

Bliss,  N.  Y. 

My  powers  of  concentration  arc  not 
sufficiently  developed  to  be  able  to  get  all 
of  this  stock,  tools,  etc.,  in  two  30x40 
barns.  Figuring  on  a  basis  of  even  400 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  animal,  you 
will  require  25,200  cubic  feet  for  your 
stock.  If  the  whole  basement  or  ground 
floor  was  devoted  to  stabling  you  could 
not  get  them  in ;  this  stable  would  only 
contain  19,000  cubic  feet.  Then  where 
would  you  put  tools,  hay,  etc.  ?  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  for  any  man  to  be  obliged  to 
build  with  building  material  at  present 
prices,  but  it  seems  to  me  you  make  a 
mistake  to  do  otherwise  than  use  one  of 
the  30x40  barns  for  a  horse  barn,  use  the 
other  for  storage  of  tools,  and  build  a  tidy 
up-to-date  stable  and  hay  storage  for  the 
cows,  including  of  course  a  silo.  j.  j.  s. 


COWS  GIVE  ROPY  MILK. 

I  have  six  cows,  and  their  milk  is  ropy. 
Can  you  give  me  any  cure  for  it  and  tell 
me  what  is  the  trouble?  I  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  cob  meal  and  oats  ground  together,  with 
a  very  small  amount  of  oats  and  half  bushel 
of  bran  to  one  bag  of  meal  and  oats ;  mixed 
clover  and  Timothy  hay.  but  now  have  them 
on  grass  and  same  kind  of  meal  and  it  is 
the  same  thing.  They  have  corn  fodder  once 
a  day  before  going  to  grass.  If  you  can  give 
me  some  light  on  the  subject  I  shall  be  very 
thankful.  r.  m. 

Glen  Moore,  Pa. 

You  do  not  say  how  long  these  cows 
have  been  in  milk.  While  it  is  unusual  for 
so  many  to  be  affected,  sometimes  a  cow 
will  have  this  trouble  when  she  is  near 
drying  up.  I  have  had  others  that  had 
this  trouble  at  intervals.  It  would  dis¬ 
appear  as  suddenly  as  it  came.  In  such 
cases  there  would  seem  to  be  a  predispo¬ 
sition  to  be  so  affected;  yet  the  immediate 
cause  could  generally  be  traced  to  cold, 
or  indigestion.  The  two  often  go  together. 
I  can  see  nothing  in  the  feed  given  that 
should  produce  any  such  results,  except 
that  there  has  been  evidently  a  lack  of 
succulence.  Turnips  would  have  provided 
this,  and  have  been  helpful,  had  they  been 
given  in  moderate  quantities,  and  after 
milking.  Potatoes  sometimes  are  good 
feed  for  cows,  but  in  the  raw  state  the 
starch  is  rather  indigestible,  and  I  have 
known  them  to  produce  this  very  trouble. 
Py  this  time  the  laxative  effect  of  the 
grass  should  have  removed  the  trouble  if 
it  was  produced  by  a  lack  in  the  feed, 


In  such  cases  it  is  always  wise  to  give 
a  mild  physic,  such  as  a  pound  of  Epsom 
salts,  also  see  that  the  cows  are  com¬ 
fortably  housed  and  have  a  good  place  to 
lie  down.  An  injury  to  the  udder  by  con¬ 
tact  with  a  rough  or  cold  surface  will 
cause  ropy  milk.  I  am  a  little  inclined  to 
think  your  trouble  lies  in  that  direction. 
The  remedy  is  obvious. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


Dusting  a  Hen. — It  is  impossible  to  dust 
chickens  with  a  bellows  unaided.  The  best 
way  is  to  have  a  large  salt  cellar  or  dredging 
can.  lay  the  hen  on  her  back,  holding  her 
down  with  one  band,  shaking  the  can  with 
the  other.  Then  take  her  by  the  legs,  turn 
her  over  and  tuck  her  under  your  arm  and 
dust  the  back  and  head.  m.  e.  l. 

Farm  Help. — It  seems  strange  that  with 
all  the  discussion  on  the  question  of  hired 
help  for  the  farm,  no  one  has  suggested  the 
real  trouble.  In  no  department  of  manual 
labor  nowadays  does  a  man  have  to  work 
uncertain  hours.  Of  course  some  farmers 
stop  work  on  time,  but  if  it  were  understood 
to  be  the  rule  that  there  was  no  more  work¬ 
ing  from  daylight  to  dark,  when  men  and 
horses  are  too  weary  Fo  begin  again,  I  am 
sure  there  would  be  much  less  difficulty  in 
procuring  help.  m.  e.  L. 

Pennsylvania  Dairy  Conditions. — As  a 
rule  much  less  grain  has  been  fed  during  the 
past  Winter  than  formerly,  on  account  of 
high  price.  Farmers  have  plenty  of  hay  to 
last  until  grass,  but  the  corn  crop  of  last 
year  was  not  full,  hence  there  is  a  shortage 
of  silage.  There  has  been  no  epidemic,  but 
cutting  olT  grain  feed  has  greatly  lessened 
production  of  milk»and  butter.  In  the  lo¬ 
cality  of  condensed  milk  factories  prices  of 
milk  have  been  good,  running  from  $1.20  to 
$1.50  per  loo  pounds  milk.  Good  cows 
brings  from  $35  to  $50  per  head.  There  are 
but  a  limited  number  for  sale.  Dairy  inter¬ 
est  is  rapidly  Increasing,  and  improved  dairy 
methods  being  generally  adopted,  Potter 
County,  Pa.,  is  rapidly  growing  into  a  dairy 
and  stock-raising  district.  Farms  are  being 
put  into  condition  and  buildings  being  adapt¬ 
ed  to  those  purposes.  Cattle  are  being  im¬ 
proved  by  Introduction  of  dairy-bred  animals, 
such  as  Ayrshires,  Holsteins  and  Jerseys. 

Potter  Co.,  Pa.  c.  l.  peck. 


Wo  IVTaltO  Friends 

AND 

“LOW- 
DOWN” 
MILK 

WAGONS 

Send  your 
name  and 
let  us  tell 
you  about 
it. 


PARSON’S  “LOW-DOWN”  WAGON  WORKS, 

EARLVILLE,  N.  Y. 


The  International 

Is  the  only  Silo  with  an  Automatic,  Self  Adjusting 
Hoop.  Also  has  Continuous,  Open  Front,  Air  Tight, 
and  Easy  Operating  Door,  and  a  Permanent  Ladder, 
always  in  Position.  Mado  of  Selected  2-inch  Tank 
Pine.  Matched,  ready  to  set  up.  THE  INTKH- 
NATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Box91,  Jefferson,  O. 


BUILD  YOUR  OWN 


We  make  the  best,  the  cheapest  and  the  Simplest 
Silo  In  the  world.  Parts  shipped  complete,  all  ready 
to  put  up.  Directions  make  it  easy. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

MAY  WE  SEND  YOU  A  CATALOGUE  ? 

VAN  SLYKE  &  CO.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


FILL  THE  SILO 

with  modern  Smalley  Cutters  and  Blowers. 
They  combine  safety,  speed,  strength  and  con¬ 
venience.  Many  exclusive  patented  features. 
Elevate  with  ease  into  any  silo.  All  sizes.  Also 
Carriers.  Silos,  Horse  and  Dog  Powers,  Threshers,  Ma¬ 
nure  Spreaders.  Write  for  catalogues. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


STEEL  STANCHIONS 

Write  for  new  circular  and  prices. 

F.  R.  &.  H.  J.  WELCHER, 

BUTLER  ST..  NEWARK,  N.  Y. 


This  Milk  Cooler  •  Aerator 
Costs  You  Nothing! 


Because  it  earns  its  cost  out  of  what  It  saves. 

Your  milk  will  keep  24  to  48  hours  longer— there'll 
be  no  loss  from  milk  "returned” 

And  by  preventing  bacteria  growth  and  driving  out 
all  taint  and  odors  your  milk  will  be  better. 

Butter  and  cheose  from  it 
will  be  finer  flavored  and 
there’ll  be  more  of  it. 

Your  milk  will  be  worth  more 
money. 

THE  CHAMPION 

will  save  your  time— an  hour  at 
each  milking— a  month  a  year. 

These  are  only  some  of  the 
ways  it  earns  its  cost. 

The  Champion  is  auto¬ 
matic — needs  no  attention. 

Easy  to  clean 
Catalogue  free. 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co.  11th  St.  Cortland,  N.Y. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 

The  accompanying  picture  illustrates  how  one  buyer  of  a  “cheap” 
cream  separator  feels  over  his  great  “  bargain  ”  and  how  he  has  arranged 
to  punish  himself  for  so  wasting  his  money,  time,  labor  and  product. 


DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS  may  cost  a  little  more  in  the 
beginning,  but  they  always  cost  less  in  the  end.  If  you  are  thinking  of 
buying  a  separator,  you  will  never  have  cause  to  “kick”  yourself  if  you 
select  a  DE  LAVAL  machine.  Send  for  new  1906  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO 
1213  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
9  &  II  Drumm  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices : 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


lOQ-l  13  youville  Square 
MONTREAL 
75  &  77  York  Street 

TORONTO 

14  &  16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 


FEED  GRAIN,  LOSE  MONEY  ! 

Grain  feeding  all  winter  makes  the  keeping  of  stock  costly  and  unprofitable. 
It  is  one  of  the  ways  by  which  farmers  lose  money.  Moreover  it  is  not  best  for 
the  stock. 

FEED  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILAGE 

MAKE  MONEY! 

Gives  them  a  better  balanced  ration,  keeps  them  fatter  and  healthier, 
you  get  one-fourth  more  milk  from  every  cow.  save  the  price  of  grain, 
and  keep  more  stock  at  half  the  cost  for  feed.  We’ll  tell  you  how  to  do 
it  if  you’ll  write  for  our  free  Catalog  H 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


SHOO-FLY 


THE  „ 
ANIMALS 

friend 


PILLING 


Kill*  every  fly  It  .trikes.  Keers  the  rest  off  cows  in 
pasture  longer  than  any  imitation.  Absolutely  harmless  to 
man  or  beast.  Cures  all  sores.  Used  by  same  dairymen 
since  1885.  Kills  lie.  and  .sites.  If  dealer  offers  sub¬ 
stitute,  send  us  $1  for  Improved  S-tube  Sprayer  and  enough 
Bhoo-Ply  ta  protest  200  eawe.  $  I  returned  if  cows  not 
protected.  Name  expret*  albce.  Free  booklet. 

•hoo-Fly  Mff.  Co.,  1018 Palrmoont  Arc.,  Philadelphia 


MILK 

FEVER 

OUTFIT 


FOR  AIR  TREATMENT 


Postpaid  with  full  directions  $3.  Most  suc¬ 
cessful  method  known  :  recommended  by 
United  States  Agricultural  Department ;  cures 
97  per  cent  of  the  cases  treated.  Also  a  full 
lino  of  cattle  Instruments.  Catalog  Tree. 
GKO^\Pi^LLisc^SoN^23^Arcl^t^MUla^Pa^ 


Veterinary  book  freeiI 


I  will  send  this  cloth-bound  book,  “  Practical  Home  Veterinarian,”  free  of  cost,  to  any 
live-stock  owner  who  will  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  printed  below,  and  inclose  10  cents  to 
pay  postage  on  the  book.  It  contains  160  pages.  This  Is  a  regular  «1  book,  but  before  plac¬ 
ing  it  on  the  market,  1  am  going  to  distribute 
advance  copies  free  to  the  actual  owners  of 
live  stock. 

My  book  tells  in  a  plain,  practical  and 
common-sense  way,  how  to  treat  diseases  of 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hogs  and  poultry.  It 
is  strongly  indorsed  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Roberts, 
state  veterinarian  of  Wisconsin. 

Every  page  contains  information  that  is 
worth  dollars  to  you. 

The  book  enables  you  to  treat  your  sick 
animals  without  spending  a  cent  for  profes¬ 
sional  advice. 

I  have  condensed  in  this  “Practical  Home 
Veterinarian”  the  experiments  of  years  de¬ 
voted  to  the  study  and  cure  of  these  diseases. 

For  years  I  have  enjoyed  a  very  extensive 
practice  as  a  cattle  specialist. 

The  success  of  my  veterinary  remedies  is 
attested  by  experiment  stations,  by  the  best 
known  breeders  and  the  foremost  dairymen 
in  the  United  States.  My 

ANTI-ABORTION  SERUM 

is  the  only  positive  cure  for  this  scourge. 
It  will  convert  a  rotten,  filthy  herd  into  a  per¬ 
fectly  clean,  healthy  one.  It  will  put  your 
herd  in  condition  to  drop  strong,  healthy 
calves.  Money  refunded  if  it  fails. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  limited  space  of  this 
announcement  to  give  you  more  than  a  mere 
outline  of  the  contents  of  this  book.  It  is  a  condensed  Live  stock  Encyclopedia,  and  in  it 
you  have  at  your  finger  tips  the  very  information  that  you  will  need  in  almost  every 
emergency  that  may  arise.  All  of  this  information  is  placed  in  your  hands  free. 

This  book  in  your  library  may  mean  a  saving  of  hundreds  of  dollars. 

You  can  write  me  on  any  subject  whatsoever  pertaining  to  live  stock,  and  will  receive 
a  prompt,  courteous  and  satisfactory  reply  by  return  mail  without  charge. 

In  sending  for  the  book,  you  place  yourself  under  no  obligation,  either  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly.  Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  at  once.  Dr.  DAVID  ROBERTS,  Cattle  Specialist, 


Dr.  David  Roberts*  V eterinary  Co.,  vvaukesha^wu?.** 


£ 


FREE 

BOOK 

COUPON 


ha.  WisT\ 


Dr.  David  Roberts’  Veterinary  Co.,  505  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis- 

I  own _ cows, _ horses, _ hogs, _ sheep, _ poultry. 

Please  send  mo  FREE  the  "Practical  Home  Veterinarian.”  I  inclose  10c  for  postage. 

Name _ _ 


R.  F.  D. 


P.  O.. 


.State^ 
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HUMOROUS 


“Can’t  I  sell  you  a  painless  corn  cure, 
madam?”  said  the  peddler.  “No,  you 
can’t!”  snapped  the  woman  of  the  house, 
“I  have  no  painless  corns.”  Then  the 
door  was  shut  with  a  sudden  slam. — Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

"If  it  were  not  for  my  wife,”  growled 
the  first  man  at  the  reception,  “I  wouldn’t 
he  here.”  “Neither  would  I,  dog-gone  it!” 
replied  the  other  man,  ‘if  it  were  not  for 
my  wife.  I’m  the  hostess’s  husband.”- 
Philadelphia  Press. 

Mrs.  Lomas  :  “I  don’t  see  what  she 
wanted  to  marry  him '  for ;  he  has  a  cork 
leg,  a  glass  eye,  a  wig  and  false  teeth.” 
M r.  Lomas :  “ W ell,  my  dear,  you  know 

woman  always  did  have  a  hankering  after 
remnants.” — Credit  Lost. 

Elder  Keepalong  :  “Discouragements 
are  only  temporary.  We  can  do  anything 
if  we  have  faith.”  Deacon  Ironside: 
“Yes,  anything  except  makin’  a  success  of 
raisin’  squabs.  I’ve  tried  that,  elder,  and 
I  know.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

“Out  of  a  job,  eh?  Well,  come  around 
to  the  factory  at  seven  in  the  morning 
and  I’ll  put  you  to  work.”  “I  can’t  come 
to-morrow,  sir.”  “Why  not?”  “I’ve  got 
to  be  in  th’  parade  of  the  unemployed 
that  takes  place  to-morrow.’ — Houston 
Post. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  had  re¬ 
solved  to  send  to  prison  for  five  years  any 
who  accepted  a  pass.  Another  Senator 
was  observed  to  figure  rapidly.  Conclud¬ 
ing  his  calculations,  he  addressed  the 
chair.  “Sir,”  he  said,  “the  scheme  is  im¬ 
practicable.  It  would  put  me  in  the  hole 
about  500  years  annually.”  This  seemed 
to  be  the  expression  of  a  general  senti¬ 
ment. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  S. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 

Sroflts  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
range.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  £46  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Ul.ll  DRILLING  & 

VV  611  PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  1 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs,  any 
height  up  to  6  ft.  for 
Parks.  Our  price,  freight 
paid,  will  interest  you. 

Cyclone  Fence  Co. 

Waukegan,  Ill. 

Holly,  Mich.  Cleveland,  O. 


mowrn 


x/MrPAVS  ™E 

fVliyj-l-FREIGHT^ 


delivered.  We  sell  ail  kinds  offence  wire  at 
wholesale  prices.  Write  for  fence  hook  show*' 
HOstyles.  The  Brown  Fence 
Wire  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


YOU  CAN’T  BREAK  IT 

Because  it's  coiled  under  high 
^tension— higher  than  any  shock  it 
Swill  ever  receive. 

,  PAGE  FENCE 

lean  be  crushed  flat  on  the  ground 
w  and  it  will  apring  back  every  time 
into  perfect  shape. 

“A  Trip  through  our  Mills1' tells 
-  why— write  for  it*  . 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box,  716  Adrian,  Mien* 


YES,  WE 

PAY  FREIGHT 


and  give  a  large  cash  discount  on 
25  rods  or  more  of  the  Frost  Fence. 
Better  still,  we  give  you  a  fence  that 
looks  better  and  wears  longer  than  any 
other  make.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue. 

H.  B.  Drake  &  Co.,  29  Broadway,  N.  Y . 
The  Frost  wire  Fence  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largeat  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA,  ILL 


THE  RU  c,AL  NEW-YORKER. 


It  tells  all  about 
Split  Hickory 
Vehicles,  how 
they  are  made, 
what  they  are 
made  of  —  how  we 
devote  one  largre 
building  exclu¬ 
sively  to  making 
our  Split  Hickory 
Special  Top 
Buggy. 

How,  by  sepa¬ 
rating  this  buggy 
from  our  general 
line,  we  are  able  to 
minimize  the  cost 
of  production,  economize  in  handling,  and 
how  you  get  the  benefit  of  this  saving. 

I  want  to  explain  to  you  how  we  carry, 
ready  for  finish,  all  sizes  and  varieties  of 
wheels,  springs,  bodies,  axles,  tops,  in  fact, 
every  part  of  a  vehicle;  so  that  we  can  build 
you,  to  your  order,  any  vehicle  that  you 
want,  just  as  you  want  it  and  ship  it 
promptly. 


Want  to  Send  You 

My  Vehicle  and  Harness  Catalogue 


H.  C.  PHELPS 

President  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.| 


I  want  to  explain  our  liberal  Thirty-Day 
Free  Trial  Plan— to  tell  you  of  our  legal  bind¬ 
ing  Two-Year  Guarantee— how  we  will  ship 
you  any  vehicle  that  you  want,  letting  you 
carefully  and  thoroughly  examine  it,  ride  in 
it  thirty  days,  give  it  any  test  you  can,  com¬ 
pare  it  with  goods  that  retail  dealers  ask  50 
per  cent  more  for,  and  if  it  is  not,  in  every 
way  satisfactory,  it  costs  you  nothing. 

I  will  sell  you  a  good  Top  Buggy  for  $35.00, 
guaranteed  two  years,  and  ship  anywhere 
on  Thirty  Days’  Absolute  Free  Trial. 

We  make  Top  Buggies  all  the  way  from 
$35.00  up  to  our  famous  850.00  SPLIT 
HICKORY  SPECIAL  TOP  BUGGY  — a 
better  buggy  than  you  can  buy  anywhere  at 
retail  for  $75.00  and  more— a  good  first-class 
family  Surrey  for  $65.00,  Runabouts,  Driving 
Wagons,  Phaetons,  Stanhopes,  Spring 
Wagons,  Pony  Vehicles,  Carts  and  over  fifty 
different  styles  of  Harness. 

Let  me  send  you  this  big,  free,  180-page 
Vehicle  and  Harness  Catalogue.  Compare 
my  prices  with  others.  If  I  can’t  save  you 


money,  don’t  buy  from  me.  It  will  cost  you 
but  a  penny  for  a  postal  and  will  save  you 
many  dollars. 


building 
help  you 
you  will 

80  Days’ 

Free 

Trial. 

2  Years’ 
Guaran¬ 
tee. 


I  have  had  years  of  experience 
vehicles  for  the  Consumer.  I  can 
make  a  satisfactory  selection,  if 
tell  me  just  what 
kind  of  a  vehicle 
yon  want.  My  ser¬ 
vices  and  experience 
•re  at  your  command. 

Write  me  now— today. 

Don’t  put  it  off, 

The  catalogue 
will  come 
to  you  bjj 
return 
mail, 
postage 
prepaid. 


H.  C.  PHELPS,  President 
THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFC.  CO. 
Station  299,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


The  Kind  That  Never  Leaks 


Unseasonable  weather  never  troubles 
an  Amatite  roof. 


No  repairs  nor  painting  means  no  ex¬ 
pense  for  nails,  shingles,  paint,  carpentry 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

BUSH  AND  BOG  PLOW. 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide.  If  t. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps 
land  trne,  moves  1800  tons 
of  earth,  cuts  80  acres  per 
day. 

CUTAWAY 
CORN  HARROW 

best  work 


-  DOUBLE-ACTION 
W  8-F00T 
* 


NO  MORE  USE  FOR  PLOW 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  In.  deep,  14  In. 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard- 
hack,  sunflower,  milk  weed, 
thistle,  or  any  foul  plant. 

Send  for  circulars  to  the 


Amatite  lasts  for  many  years  and  needs 
no  painting,  coating  nor  repairs. 

This  seems  almost  incredible,  but  such 
is  the  case. 

Once  properly  on  your  buildings  (and  it 
is  so  easy  to  lay  that  any  man  can  do  the 
work),  you  can  absolutely  forget  about  it. 

The  rain  may  fall  in  torrents,  but  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  worry  nor 
make  temporary  repairs,  as  on  shingle,  tin 
or  ordinary  ready  roofings. 

If  a  storm  blows  up  at  night  you  will 
have  no  need  to  think  about  leaks  nor  dam¬ 
aged  stock.  With  Amatite  everything  will 
be  tight,  warm  and  dry.  Amatite  is  the  best 
investment  you  can  possibly  make. 


work  nor  tinsmith’s  labor. 

Not  one  cent  for  any  kind  of  repairs 
for  many  years. 

And  the  cost  of  Amatite  is  so  small 
that  you  will  marvel  at  its  wonderful 
wearing  qualities. 

All  the  information  that  you  could  de¬ 
sire,  in  the  form  of  a  book¬ 
let,  together  with  a  free 
Sample,  will  be  mailed  upon 
request  to  any  one  wishing  to  know  more 
about  this  famous  roofing.  Address  our 
nearest  office.  Barrett  Manufacturing 
Company,  New  York,  Chicago,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Allegheny,  Kansas  City,  New 
Orleans,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis,  Boston. 


CUTAWAYHARKO  W  CO.,  Higganum.Conn. 


Gasoline  Engine 
Superiority 


When  a  man  invests  in  a  farm  power,  he 
owes  it  to  himself  to  get  the  best  that  can 
be  bought  for  the  money. 

The  modern  business  farm  can  no  longer 
be  successfully  operated  without  a  power  of 
some  kind. 

The  best,  most  economical,  and  safest 
farm  power  is  a  gasoline  engine. 

The  best  engine  is  the 

I.  H.  C. 

6asoline  Engine. 

Why?  Well,  because  it’s  so  simple,  easily 
kept  in  order  and  operated  definitely. 

It  developes  the  full  rated  horse  power 
and  sustains  it  against  the  heaviest  load. 

It  is  safer,  cheaper  and  more  efficient  than 
steam  power. 

It  is  adaptable  to  any  and  every  use  re¬ 
quiring  a  power. 

Among  its  many  uses  may  be  named : 

Shelling,  Husking  and  Shred¬ 
ding  Corn;  Grinding  Feed; 
Cutting  Dry  Fodder  and  En¬ 
silage;  Pumping;  Sawing 
Wood;  Separating  Cream,  Etc. 

I.  H.  C,  engines  are  made  in  the  following 
styles  and  sizes : 

Vertical,  2,  3,  5  Horse  Power. 

Horizontal,  Portable  and  Stationary,  4,  6,  8, 
10, 12, 15  Horse  Power. 

If  interested  in  powers  in  any  way,  go  to 
the  International  Local  Agent  and  have  him 
show  you  the  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine,  and 
supply  you  with  catalogues,  or  write  for 
further  information. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 

(incorporated) 


DO  YOUR  OWN  THRESHING. 


The  two  horse  power  Little  Giant 

_ _  _ _ _ _ _  _  Thresher  and  Cleaner  enables  r 

farmer  todo  his  own  threshing.  Save  expense  and  thresh  when  you  have 
the  time.  No  waiting  for  thejob  throsher.  Thresh  for  yourself  and  yourneighbora.  Clean 
threshing,  perfect  cleaning.  Grain  ready  for  market.  Capacity  200  to  600  bu.  per  day. 

Threshes  all  grain  and  grass  seeds.  Runs  by  steam  or  other  power.  Tresd  powers  for  1, 2  or 
S horses.  Can  he  used  for  sawing.shslling, pumping, feed  cutting, eto.  Send  for  catalog.  Free. 

HEEBNER  A-  SONS,  No.  22  Broad  St.,  Lunsdnle,  Pa. 


NEW  AMERICAN  TOOTH  CULTIVATOR 

Test  It  on  Your  Own  Farm 


fora  FULL  MONTH 


Teeth  are  ideal  for 
alt  kinds  of  cultivation— 
they  vibrate  in  the  soil,  they  w'- 
break  up  the  lumps  and  scatter  i 
the  fine  soil  loosely  over  the 
surface,  they  do  not  pack  the 
soli  but  pick  it  up  and  let  light 
and  air,  life  and  vigor  Into  it. 

They  do  not  merely  plow 
through  the  land  leaving  it  in 
ridges,  but  cultivate  all  the 
surface,  leaving  it  fine  and 
level.  But,  to  do  good  work 
they  must  be  controlled  by 
machinery.  The  vibration 
which  makes  them  so  valuable 
to  the  soil,  makes  it  impossible 
to  hold  them  securely  by 
hand  or  foot.  That  is 
where  the  New  American 
Cultivator  does  Its  part.  No¬ 
tice  the  little  wheels  from 
which  the  sections  hang  See 
the  bars  on  which  they  roll. 

These  bars  are  Locked  securely 
In  any  position  in  which  they 
are  placed,  by  the  LOCK  LE¬ 
VERS,  which  are  within  easy 
reach  from  the  seat. 

The  sections  roll  from  side  to 
side  with  entire  freedom,  a  boy 
can  guide  them  easily,  and  they 
do  not  swingupoutof  theground, 
but  are  always  doing  thesame  level  cultivating. 

OUR  LIBERAL  PROPOSITION 

We  will  send  you  a  New  American  Cultivator 
on  trial  at  our  own  expense.  You  needn’t  even 
stand  the  freight.  Simply  send  us  a  trial  order 
for  the  New  American  Cultivator,  and  we  will  ship 
one  to  your  railroad  station,  freight  prepaid.  You 
don’t  pay  us  anything.  We  don’t  ask  you  to  make 
any  deposit.  You  just  take  the  Cultivator  home, 
and  use  it  a  month  EREE  on  your  own  farm.  Give 
it  a  good  stiff  test.  Cultivate  with  it  just  as  if  it 
was  your  own.  If  you  don’t  find  it  exactly  as  rep¬ 
resented— if  it  don’t  showup  to  be  all  we  claim, 
take  it  to  the  railroad  station,  and  tell  the  agent 
to  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense.  The  use  you 
have  had  of  it  won’t  cost  you  a  penny.  If  the  Cul¬ 
tivator  is  as  represented,  you  can  pay  as  suits  your 
convenience.  We’ll allowyouanyreasonabletime. 


We  Sell  the  Entire  Product  of 
Our  Factory  Direct  to  Farmers 

If  you  want  to  try  a  New  American  on  this  offer 
of  onrs  you  ought  to  write  to  us  at  once.  This  di- 
rect-to-you,  30  days  FREE  test.and  long-time  terms 
plan  is  bringing  ns  hosts  of  orders,  and  we  are  al¬ 
ready  working  overtime  to  supply  the  demand.  Our 
New  American  Cultivator  Book  tells  the  rest  of  the 
story  about  the  New  American  Cultivator.  And  It 
tells  all  about  the  New  Plan  on  which  we  are  sell¬ 
ing  it.  Just  say  in  a  letter  or  on  a  postal  card, 
“Send  me  your  New  Cultivator  Book,”  and  you 
will  receive  it  by  return  mail,  with  full  particu¬ 
lars  about  our  liberal  Free  Test  and  On  Time 
proposition.  Address— 


AMERICAN  HARROW  COMPANY,  1637  Hastings  Street,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  SHEEP  INDUSTRY . 

GENERAL  CARE  OF  THE  FARM  FLOCK. 

Some  Seasonable  Don’ts. 

Don’t  fail  to  shear  before  the  sheep  go  to  pasture. 
They  can  be  a  little  more  closely  crowded  in  the  pens 
for  a  few  days,  and  will  suffer  less  from  cold  and  ex¬ 
posure  than  if  let  go  till  they  are  in  the  pasture.  The 
wool  off  the  udders  will  be  better  for  the  lambs.  There 
will  be  no  loss  from  the  wool  getting  filthy  from 
scouring  when  the  sheep  first  go  to  grass.  Don’t  leave 
any  manure  on  the  fleece  when  it  is  put  up.  At  30 
cents  per  pound  it  is  robbing  the  buyer;  get  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  well-put-up  honest  goods.  Don’t  tie  up 
wool  with  binder  twine.  The  fiber  gets  in  the  wool, 
and  ruins  it.  I  have  known  wool  docked  two  cents 
per  pound  on  this  account. 

Don’t  neglect  to  dip  both  ewes  and  lambs  imme¬ 
diately  after  shearing  in  some  good  carbolic  dip.  Use 
soft  water,  with  the  chill  off.  Most  of 
the  ticks  will  go  on  the  lambs,  after  the 
sheep  are  shorn;  the  lambs  will  not  thrive 
if  they  are  covered  with  ticks.  If  this  is 
annually  attended  to,  in  a  year  or  two  all 
ticks  will  be  got  rid  of  if  none  is  brought 
in  on  sheep  purchased. 

Don’t  be  in  a  hurry  to  turn  out.  Let 
the  grass  get  a  good  start.  Feed  some 
hay  at  night,  so  long  as  they  will  eat  it, 
and  gradually  reduce  the  grain.  Don’t 
keep  over  any  poor  ewes,  those  that  are 
getting  old.  have  imperfect  udders,  or  are 
not  good  mothers.  Mark  them  now,  by 
a  punch  in  the  ear,  so  they  can  be  iden¬ 
tified  ;  they  can  be  given  a  little  better 
chance  and  will  find  a  ready  market  next 
Summer,  either  at  the  local  butcher’s,  or 
for  your  own  table. 

Don't  sell  the  best  and  first-born  ewe 
lambs  and  keep  the  poor  ones  for  breed¬ 
ers.  The  best  was  selected  in  old  times 
for  sacrifice,  under  the  new  dispensation 
we  need  them  to  perpetuate  the  species. 

Don’t  leave  the  sheep  out  in  the  wet 
after  they  go  to  pasture.  It  will  take 
but  a  few  minutes  to  run  them  in,  and 
it  will  be  time  well  spent.  Don’t  let  the 
sheep  run  in  the  old  pastures  unless  you 
give  them  the  gasoline  treatment,  spoken 
of  several  times  in  these  columns,  before  they  go  out. 
Don’t  let  the  sheep  go  on  pasture  till  you  have  exam¬ 
ined  their  feet  and  trimmed  off  all  surplus  growth.  This 
will  prevent  dirt  and  foul  matter  gathering  there,  and 
resulting  lameness. 

Don’t  make  any  fence  around  the  sheep  pasture, 
except  one  of  woven  wire;  this  will  both  keep  the  sheep 
in  and  the  dogs  out,  and  is  really  the  most  economical 
fence  on  the  market.  Don't  think  sheep  can  go  without 
water.  They  will  live  if  they  have  only  dew  for  drink, 
but  they  will  not  thrive.  Don’t  neglect  to  put  in  a  little 
Dwarf  Essex  rape  for  the  lambs  to  run  in,  as  pasture 
gets  short.  “If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if 
ye  do  them.” 

What  Breed  Shall  I  Select? 

I  have  a  flock  of  20  ewes,  mostly  Hampshire  and  South- 
down  blood.  Would  it  be  best  for  me  to  cross  a  Merino  ram 
with  these?  I  want  to  buy  two  and  start  right,  that  is,  one 
a  Merino  and  the  other  some  Down  breed,  so  as  to  have  a 
cross.  Mow  much  ought  I  to  pay  for  a  Down  ram  or  ewe? 
What  Down  breed  would  you  suggest  to  cross  with  Merino? 
Would  there  he  any  difference  in  crossing  this  way,  a  South- 
down  ram  and  a  Merino  ewe.  or  a  Merino  ram  and  a  South- 
down  ewe?  Mow  heavy  are  the  Merino  sheep,  are  they  short¬ 
legged  and  good  build-?  Do  you  think  it  is  best  to  start  with 
this  cross  breed  or  start  with  some  pure  breed?  f.  w.  s. 

Littleville.  Mass. 

Evidently  here  the  main  thought  is  to  get  a  cross¬ 
bred  animal.  If  what  I  have  written  for  this  paper 


for  the  past  two  years  on  cross-breeding  bad  been 
read  with  any  care,  it  would  seem  as  if  it  should  be 
pretty  clear  that  such  breeding  is  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  each  breed  have 
been  established  by  generations  of  the  most  careful 
line  breeding.  It  takes  years  to  establish  any  new 
breed.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  in  this  case,  as  in 
many  others,  more  is  to  be  expected  in  five  months 
than  has  been  attained  in  generations.  I  admire  the 
purpose  to  start  right.  Then,  by  all  means,  don’t  cross¬ 
breed.  One  ram  is  sufficient  for  20  ewes,  or  40,  if  he 
is  properly  handled.  I  would  buy  a  f>ure  blood  ram  of 
either  Hampshire  or  Southdown,  whichever  blood  seems 
to  prevail  in  the  ewes.  A  good  ram  of  either  will 

cost  not  less  than  $20  and  will  be  a  good  investment. 

Don’t  be  satisfied  with  a  grade  at  any  price.  If  no 
more  than  20  ewes  are  to  be  kept  a  lamb  will  answer 

if  he  is  well  fed.  and  will  cost  $5  or  $10  less,  and 

last  longer.  You  can  use  him  on  his  grade  daughters. 


SHEEP  ON  A  HILLSIDE  PASTURE.  Fig.  182. 

If  more  sheep  are  to  be  kept  it  will  be  unwise  to  try 
to  keep  two  breeds  on  the  same  farm.  The  Downs 
and  Merinos  require  entirely  different  treatment.  The 
Merino  ewes  weigh  from  80  to  100  pounds.  They  are 
rather  short-legged  but  not  square  like  the  South- 
downs.  They  do  not  claim  to  be  a  mutton  sheep.  They 
are  heavy  shearers,  and  very  much  more  hardy  than 
the  English  mutton  breeds.  If  your  fancy  leads  you 
in  that  direction  sell  the  Downs  and  buy  the  best 
grade  ewes  obtainable,  and  use  with  them  a  Delaific 
/>Mr£-blood  ram. 

I  know  this  advice  is  sound,  both  in  theory  and 
practice.  Let  me  repeat :  by  no  means  use  a  Merino 
ram  on  your  Down  ewes.  If  you  had  grade  Merinos 
it  might  be  wise  to  use  a  Down  ram.  but  not  simply 
to  cross-breed.  Good  registered  ewes  will  cost  about 
$10  apiece.  Better  start  with  grades,  they  will  cost 
from  $5  to  $8  this  Spring,  and  scarce  at  that.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  for  sale,  and  I  have  several  queries 
for  such.  Better  advertise,  and  watch  for  “ads”  in  the 
agricultural  papery. 

Sugar  Beets  for  Sheep. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  about  beets  to  be  fed 
to  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  What  is  the  best  time  to  sow 
them,  and  what  variety?  How  should  land  he  prepared? 
How  are  they  kept  through  the  Winter  until  fed  up  to  stock? 
I  have  a  small  cellar  under  my  house  which  I  think  I  could 
make  airtight  by  pointing  up  the  rock  wall  with  mortar,  the 


floor  and  walls  up  to  surface  of  ground  are  dirt.  Would 
beets  keep  in  it  if  piled  on  the  floor  and  covered  with  straw? 

If  not  how  should  I  fix  them?  I  live  in  Orange  Co.,  Va. ;  the 
thermometer  rarely  gets  below  zero,  here,  and  if  it  does  it 
never  stays  there  more  than  a  day  or  so.  w.  d.  d. 

Beets  are  a  splendid  feed  for  all  the  stock  men¬ 
tioned,  and  poultry  also.  The  mangel-wurzels  are, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  satisfactory.  They  are  not  as 
high  in  feeding  value  as  the  sugar  beets,  but  they  will 
produce  a  larger  crop  than  the  latter,  and  arc  rather 
easier  to  grow.  The  Golden  Tankard  is  one  of  the  best. 
Of  the  sugar  beets,  Lane’s  Imperial  Sugar  is  a  favorite 
with  stockmen.  I  should  advise  planting  some  of  both ; 
but  the  major  part  of  the  first  named.  It  will  require 
from  10  to  15  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre.  The  seed 
should  be  well  covered,  about  an  inch  of  soil  pressed 
over  it.  The  objection  to  this  crop  is  the  amount  of 
labor  required  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds,  the  early 
part  of  the  season.  Some  hand  weeding  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Unless  this  labor  is  at  hand,  at  the  critical  time, 
beets  will  be  a  disappointment  and  a  fail¬ 
ure.  Any  land  that  will  grow  good  corn  will 
grow  beets,  but  a  friable  loam  is  best.  It 
should  be  very  rich.  If  a  heavy  dressing 
of  stable  manure  has  been  applied  the 
year  before  it  will  be  better.  Plant  in 
drills  20  to  30  inches  apart,  using  from 

12  to  20  seeds  to  the  foot.  In  Virginia 

this  seed  can  be  put  in  now.  Be  sure 

the  land  is  put  in  the  best  of  con¬ 

dition.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  have 
started  so  the  rows  are  visible,  cultiva¬ 
tion  should  commence.  I  have  sowed 
plaster  over  the  rows  before  the  seed 
came  up.  so  I  could  see  where  not  to  cul¬ 
tivate  and  thus  gained  time.  They  should 
receive  constant  attention  so  as  to  keep 
the  soil  loose  and  free  from  weeds.  When 
about  two  or  three  inches  high  they 
should  be  thinned  so  as  to  stand  about 
six  inches  apart.  This  can  be  done  with 
a  narrow-bladed  hoe.  Cultivation  should 
be  discontinued  after  the  roots  have  be¬ 
gun  to  form.  Often  late  cultivation  starts 
a  new  root  growth  when  they  should  be 
maturing  and  developing  sugar. 

The  cooler  they  can  be  kept  the  better. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  not  seri¬ 
ously  injure  them  to  freeze  if  they  are 
fed  immediately  after  thawing.  Of 
course  they  soon  will  rot  after  the  frost  is  out  of 
them.  The  cellar  referred  to  would  be  all  right,  ex¬ 
cept  it  is  poor  plan  to  store  roots  in  the  cellar  of  a 
house,  as  there  is  an  odor  arising  from  them  that  is 
neither  pleasant  nor  healthful.  An  excellent  plan  is 
to  put  them  in  cone-shaped  piles  of  about  40  bushels 
each,  not  to  exceed  five  feet  at  the  base.  Cover  these 
with  about  six  inches  of  straight  straw,  if  it  is  to  be  had, 
twisting  a  flue  or  chimney  every  two  or  three  feet  at 
the  top  of  the  heap  for  the  air  to  pass  out.  Then 
cover  with  four  or  six  inches  of  earth.  These  can  be. 
taken  out  at  any  time  on  a  mild  day,  or  if  left  till  late 
in  the  season  will  keep  much  firmer  than  if  in  a  cel¬ 
lar.  I  have  kept  them  in  perfect  condition  here,  where 
the  mercury  goes  to  20  degrees  below  zero.  The 
heaps  should  be  on  dry  ground  where  no  water  stands. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

PACIFIC  COAST  FARMERS  AND  CHINAMEN 

An  Oregon  Man  Opposed. 

We  of  this  coast  realize  that  there  was  a  time  when 
the  Chinese  were  a  benefit  in  earlier  days,  in  railroad¬ 
ing,  clearing  land,  etc.,  but  in  isolated  labor  (that  is, 
one  laborer  to  a  farm)  never.  They  want  to  stay 
together,  or  be  in  close  touch  with  each  other.  In 
gangs  as  coolies  they  did  fairly  well  when  under  a  com¬ 
petent  overseer,  but  not  as  good  as  white  men.  In  car- 
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rying  wood  and  the  commonest  kind  of  labor  they 
were  a  help,  economical  and  thrifty;  they  soon  got 
over  that,  became  merchants,  gardeners  and  hop  grow¬ 
ers.  Now  white  men  do  for  them  what  they  used  to 
do  for  the  whites.  Poor  (indeed)  hands  with  stock 
of  all  kinds,  but  hogs ;  1  do  not  believe  they  would 
relieve  the  situation.  Now  we  have  Japanese,  in  some 
ways  far  ahead  of  Chinese;  intelligent  handlers  of 
stock,  adopting  American'  methods,  apt  scholars  (may¬ 
be  too  apt),  still  a  source  of  danger,  rapidly  learning 
our  ways  they  become  competitors,  and  their  ways  of 
living  are  such  that  the  American  cannot  compete  with 
them.  They  have  at  this  time  hundreds  of  acres  of  the 
best  (small  fruit)  land  rented  at  higher  prices  than 
local  growers  can  afford  to  pay,  sell  their  product  at 
prices  that  prohibit  local  men  from  staying  in  it,  each 
year*  seeing  a  larger  area  in  their  hands.  Industrious, 
frugal,  hard  livers  and  workers  these  newcomers  make 
it  a  hard  problem.  >  o.  j.  judd. 

Oregon. 

Bad  Reputation  in  California. 

As  T  have  known  the  Chinese  all  my  life  1  would 
like  to  give  you  my  views.  1  live  in  California;  came 
to  this  country  when  a  year  old,  and  have  seen  the 
Chinese  as  miners  before  any  fruit  raising  was  done 
here,  and  since  have  seen  them  as  renters  and  laborers, 
I  have  owned  a  small  orchard  for  10  years;  up  to  a 
year  ago  was  employed  in  other  business,  and  gave  but 
little  attention  to  fruit  raising.  I  had  some  orchard 
on  the  place,  and  at  times  have  let  my  fruit  rot  in 
preference  to  renting  to  or  employing  Chinese  or  Jap¬ 
anese.  Any  man  who  will  allow  either  nationality  to 
live  near  his  home  must  expect  his  children  to  be¬ 
come  what  these  coolies  are,  simply  beasts.  As  cold¬ 
blooded  murderers,  committers  of  unspeakable  crimes 
against  nature,  and  opium  fiends  their  like  cannot  be 
found.  Our  Digger  Indian  is  a  prince  compared  to 
them.  Their  shacks  are  every  one  without  exception 
opium  dens.  As  every  morphine  fiend  seeks  converts, 
so  every  Chinaman  seeks  to  make  converts  to  opium, 
and  1  dare  say  10  per  cent  of  the  youth  of  California 
are  opium  fiends,  and  later  morphine  fiends.  As  to 
work,  they  demand  here  $l..r)0  a  day  for  labor,  and  a 
white  man  will  work  for  the  same  wages  and  can  do 
more  hard  work,  and  will  do  it  better.  This  is  where 
both  find  themselves.  White  labor  is  hired  for  $1  per 
day  with  board,  the  Chinese  are  never  hired  that  way. 
I  can  furnish  you  names  of  prominent  fruit  growers 
in  this  section  who  will  substantiate  all  I  say,  and  will 
tell  you  that  they  have  quit  Asiatic  labor  for  good. 
As  renters  they  have  hurt  California  more  than  any 
other  cause,  as  they  will  not  put  up  an  honest  pack, 
and  some  houses  will  not  take  their  fruit  if  they  can 
get  enough  outside  to  fill  orders.  o.  T.  w. 

Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

A  Plain  Statement  from  Washington. 

1  was  raised  in  California  nearly  40  years  ago,  and 
have  been  around  the  Chinamen  all  my  life,  and  I  find 
nothing  good  about  them  except  that  they  are  pretty 
fair  workers  First,  they  would  rather  or  really  almost 
always  work  in  gangs;  second,  they  almost  always 
carry  a  very  strenuous  and  ill-smelling  odor  around 
with  them;  third,  wherever  they  locate,  whether  on  a 
ranch,  in  a  city,  or  on  railroad  work,  whether  by  ones, 
twos  or  in  gangs,  their  shanty  immediately  becomes 
an  opium  or  China  gin  den.  Every  few  days  the 
Chinaman  will  become  “’heap  sick”  (too  much  opium), 
and  then  ever  so  often  they  have  got  to  go  for  a  week 
to  some  city  and  have  a  good  time  with  their  coun¬ 
trymen.  They  stay  with  the  work  better  than  white 
men,  but  as  a  rule  they  would  rather  work  in  gangs. 
To  my  own  personal  knowledge,  during  the  hard 
times  in  California  in  1894-95-96.  they  would  not  work 
for  less  than  $1.25  a  day  on  the  ranches,  and  board 
themselves,  where  the  white  men  would  work  for  50 
cents  a  day  and  found — a  difference  in  favor  of  the 
Chinaman  of  40  to  50  cents  a  day.  clear  money.  At 
the  present  time  here,  Clvna  cooks  charge  $35  to  $40 
in  private  residences,  and  but  very  few  of  them  are 
working  at  that,  for  Japanese  are  taking  their  places 
at  $10  to  $30,  according  to  their  capability.  The 
Chinaman  will  not  eat  American  goods,  plain  or  cooked, 
except  the  cooks  (understand  that  there  are  excep¬ 
tions  to  all  rules),  unless  he  cannot  get  his  own  kind 
of  foods,  and  even  at  that  they  have  their  goods 
shipped  by  the  sack  or  box,  so  as  always  to  have  a 
supply  on  hand.  They  are  all  pretty  good  smokers  and 
are  pretty  hard  on  the  chicken  houses,  for  they  are 
fond  of  chicken.  About  the  chief  thing  of  their  foods 
that  is  raised  by  Americans  here,  is  the  porker,  and 
some  flour,  although  so  far  they  do  not  use  it  gen¬ 
erally.  There  are  a  few  men  in  this  western  country 
who  want  Chinese,  and  they  are  the  ones  who  hire 
them  in  gangs,  but  the  rest  of  the  men.  farmers  and 
merchants,  do  not  care  to  have  them  around 

I  am  speaking  from  my  own  personal  experience  with 
them,  for  I  have  worked  alongside  of  them  and  also 
hired  them.  If  some  of  you  eastern  people  could  only 
see  the  interior  of  some  of  the  Chinese  laundries  here, 
and  get  one  whiff  of  the  odor  in  them,  you  would 


never  want  to  hire  any  Chinese.  If  any  of  these  small 
farmers  think  that  they  will  better  themselves  by  run¬ 
ning  in  hordes  of  these  Chinamen,  then  all  1  can  say 
is  that  they  will  be  running  themselves  out  of  house 
and  homes,  and  playing  right  into  the  hands  of  corpor¬ 
ations  and  trusts.  You  said  in  a  iccent  issue  that  it 
must  have  been  a  “coolie”  whom  that  man  was  writ¬ 
ing  about,  when  he  described  the  Chinamen  in  Snn 
Franci-co.  I  have  lived  among  Chinamen  all  my  life, 
and  1  know  not  the  difference  between  a  “coolie”  and 
a  Chinaman,  because  “coolie”  is  only  the  nickname  for 
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the  “Chink”  out  here,  except  perhaps'  in  the  last  year 
the  Koreans  who  have  come  over  here  are  called 
coolies.  It  makes  no  difference  what  the  East  might 
do  to  get  Chinese  into  this  country,  you  will  always 
find  the  West  one  solid  unit  against  them,  notwith¬ 
standing  what  the  newspaper  reports  might  be.  or  the 
howl  that  they  are  making  to  try  to  stir  up  a  boycott  in 
China,  for  that  is  all  a  skin  game,  pure  and  simple, 
namely,  that  some  corporations  have  gone  over  there 
and  are  now  skinning  the  Chinese  for  all  they  are 
worth,  and  the  Chinese  don’t  want  to  be  skinned  alive, 
so  the  moneyed  men  are  yelling  “boycott.”  The  West 
will  do  its  share  to  keep  out  the  Chinese,  so  ask  your 
eastern  brothers  to  get  their  heads  together  and  form 
some  plan  to  keep  the  labor  when  they  get  it. 

Washington.  s.  m.  howe. 

PASTURE  IN  THE  BARN . 

The  “ Soiling"  System  of  Feeding  Cattle. 

The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  makes  a  feature  of  practical  dairying.  A  herd  of 
nearly  50  animals  is  kept  and  sanitary  milk  is  sold  in 
the  city.  Prof.  Voorhees  started  some  years  ago  to 
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demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  feeding  dairy  cattle  on 
green  fodder.  This  method  is  called  “soiling,”  and  it 
has  been  worked  out  with  great  success — since  it  has 
been  possible  to  keep  accurate  records  of  all  crops.  For 
example,  we  can  learn  from  these  records  what  a  ton 
of  silage  or  a  ton  of  oats  and  peas  has  cost  at  any  time 
during  the  past  10  years,  or  just  when  each  crop  was 
seeded  and  when  it  was  ready  for  feeding. 

We  never  had  so  many  questions  from  people  who 
ask  liow  they  can  keep  a  fair  herd  of  dairy  cattle  on  a 
small  area.  The  hired  help  question  is  partly  responsible 
for  this,  and  so  is  the  growing  plan  of  stopping  culti¬ 


vation  on  the  rougher  parts  of  the  farm,  and  crowding 
the  level  portions  harder.  The  demand  for  high-class 
milk  is  increasing.  Many  old  farms  in  the  East  are 
changing  hands.  The  new  owners  will  put  the  hill  lands 
into  orchards  and  crowd  the  level  portions  hard  with 
such  crops  as  will  yield  an  abundance  of  fodder  and 
manure.  All  these  things  made  it  seem  advisable  to 
give  more  attention  to  the  “soiling”  system.  Conse¬ 
quently  I  visited  New  Brunswick  on  May  7,  and  looked 
over  the  forage  crops  on  the  college  farm.  T  expect  to 
follow  them  through  the  season  with  such  notes  on  cul¬ 
ture  and  handling  as  seem  instructive. 

The  farm  is  naturally  strong  soil,  lying  nearly  level. 
There  are  no  fences.  The  green  fodder  is  cut  every 
day  and  hauled  to  the  cows,  which  spend  most  of  their 
time  in  the  barn,  being  let  out  for  exercise  in  a  small 
yard.  The  cows  are  kept  for  milk  production,  there 
being  besides  graded  stock  good  specimens  of  Guernsey, 
Ayrshire  and  Holstein.  Prof.  Voorhees  has  made 
some  useful  experiments  in  crossing  a  good  Guernsey 
bull  on  mixed  dairy  cows.  The  plan  of  the  farm  is  to 
provide  a  succession  of  green  crops  from  the  earliest 
rye  until  frost  kills  the  latest  barley  or  corn,  or  ends 
the  fourth  cutting  of  Alfalfa.  In  addition  to  this,  a  crop 
of  corn  is  grown  large  enough  to  provide  silage  for  250 
days  or  more,  while  the  surplus  of  Alfalfa,  oats  and 
peas,  cow  peas,  etc.,  is  made  into  hay  for  feeding  with 
the  silage.  So  thoroughly  was  this  organized  and  worked 
out  that  last  year  rye  feeding  began  on  May  1,  while 
the  fourth  cutting  of  Alfalfa  lasted  until  October  15. 
The  dry  weather  held  the  crops  back,  and  for  the  two 
weeks  between  July  15  and  29  corn  silage  was  fed,  but 
on  every  other  day  for  153  days  there  was  a  full  supply 
of  green  forage.  To  be  exact,  16  acres  of  land  were  so 
carefully  and  systematically  cropped  that  they  yielded 
in  this  period  197  tons  of  green  fodder,  or  an  average 
of  over  12  tons  per  acre.  The  average  cost  of  this 
green  fodder  was  $1.93  per  ton.  Under  this  system  of 
feeding  the  cows  responded  about  as  cattle  do  on  full 
pasture. 

In  order  that  we  may  understand  just  how  this  sys¬ 
tem  works  out.  the  following  record  from  last  year’s 
report  is  printed.  This  shows  when  the  different  crops 
were  seeded  and  when  they  were  ready  to  cut : 

Crop.  When  Seeded  When  Cut  and  Fed 

Rye . Sept.  9-10 . May  1.  May  9 

Rye . October  1-3....  May  10-17 

Rye . October  10-1 1* .  .  .May  18-21 

Wheat  and  vetch .  Sept.  9 . May  22,  .Tune  2 

Wheat . .  October  5-6. ...  June 3-6 

Alfalfa  (first  cutting) .  June  7-10 

Oats  and  peas . April  3 . June  12-20 

Oats  and  peas . April  19 . .Tune  21 -29 

Oats  and  peas . April  22 . June  30,  July  4 

Oats  and  vetch . April  28-30 . July  5-7 

Oats  and  vetch . .May  13-14 . July  8-11 

Alfalfa  (third  cutting) ....  July  12-14 

Corn  silage .  July  15-29 

Barnyard  millet . May  4-5 . July  30.  Aug.  3 

Corn  fodder . May  8 . Aug.  4-10 

Corn  fodder . 'May  10-11 . Aug.  11-31 

Cow  peas . June  10. . . . . Sept.  1-6 

Cow  peas  and 

Kaffir  corn . .Tunel9 . Sept.  7-10 

Cow  peas . June  1 5 . Sept.  11-12 

Corn .  May  10-15 . Sept.  12-24 

Cow  peas . June  1 5 . Sept.  25-29 

Cow  peas . Inly  12 . Sept.  30.  Oct.  7 

Corn  fodder . July  19 . Oct.  8-13 

Alfalfa  (fourth  cutting) .  . .  Oct.  14-15 

This  table  shows  that  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
weeks  between  July  15  and  29  there  was  always  some 
green  fodder  to  cut.  The  cows  could  not  eat  it  all,  and 
the  balance  of  each  crop  was  cut  and  cured  as  hay  or 
bedding.  All  the  second  crop  of  Alfalfa  was  made  into 
ha}',  and  considerable  of  the  cow  peas  and  oats  and  oats 
and  peas.  As  we  shall  see  later,  this  hay,  fed  with 
silage  made  a  full  ration  without  grain. 

On  May  7  of  this  year,  when  I  visited  the  farm,  the 
first  of  the  rye  was  being  fed.  The  plan  is  to  cut  with 
a  mower  enough  for  a  day’s  feeding,  and  haul  to  the 
barn,  where  it  is  fed  to  the  cattle.  Of  course  this  makes 
hard  and  constant  work  for  somebody,  especially  dis¬ 
agreeable  on  wet  days.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  table, 
last  year  rye  lasted  20  days.  The  different  seedings  gave 
a  little  difference  in  maturing.  The  first  cutting  was 
made  when  the  rye  was  quite  short,  and  feeding  was 
continued  as  long  as  the  cattle  would  eat  it  readily.  As 
is  well  known,  rye  hardens  rapidly  after  making  its  full 
head.  Wheat  matures  more  slowly,  and  remains  tender 
later  in  the  season.  The  wheat  at  the  college  farm  is 
making  a  rapid  growth,  and  will  be  ready  to  follow  the 
rye.  Last  year  Winter  vetch  was  sowed  with  part  of 
the  wheat,  and  gave  an  early  crop,  but  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  it  has  been  used  again.  The  oats  and  peas 
are  growing  well  this  year,  and  the  Alfalfa  is  very  prom¬ 
ising.  There  is  a  fine  stand  of  Crimson  clover  on  last 
year’s  corn  ground.  You  will  notice  in  the  table  that 
no  mention  is  made  of  Crimson  clover.  It  failed  last 
year,  being  killed  out  by  the  hard  Winter.  This  year 
it  will  give  considerable  forage  during  the  latter  part  of 
May.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  most  of  the  ground  given 
to  silage  corn  had  been  plowed,  the  last  of  it  then  being 
turned  over.  Crimson  clover  is  seeded  in  the  corn  at 
the  last  cultivation,  and  the  teams  were  turning  under 
a  thick  mat  of  this  clover,  preparing  for  corn  planting 
again.  As  soon  as  the  first  cutting  of  rye  is  fed  out  the 
stubble  will  be  manured  and  plowed,  and  corn  planted 
for  silage  or  fodder.  In  August  either  rye  once  more 
or  Crimson  clover  will  be  seeded  in  the  corn  for  next 
Spring’s  feeding.  Thus  the  soil  is  kept  constantly  cov¬ 
ered  with  some  living  crop.  With  this  statement  of 
what  the  college  farm  is  producing,  I  hope  to  follow 
the  various  crops  through  the  season,  telling  how  they 
are  handled,  what  they  produce  and  how  they  fill  out 
the  season.  h,  w,  c, 
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GEO.  T.  POWELL  ON  THE  SEEDLESS  APPLE. 

The  claims  made  for  Seedless  apples  do  not  seem 
well  founded.  The  trees  put  forth  some  blossoms,  and 
there  are  more  or  less  apples  with  seeds  in  them.  They 
have  as  large  core  carpels  as  other  apples.  AH  that 
I  have  examined  are  low  grade  in  flavor,  and  have 
little  to  recommend  them,  while  the  color  is  not  at¬ 
tractive.  But  over  all  other  points  they  have  one 
that  is  a  menace  to  those  who  are  deluded  into  buying 
the  trees,  and  that  is  the  deep  aperture  or  opening  at 
the  blossom  end  of  the  apple,  extending  up  into  the 
core  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  This 
furnishes  the  most  perfect  protection  to  the  San  Jose 
scale  that  could  be  devised.  If  it  were  the  finest  apple 
in  every  other  point.  I  would  condemn  it  for  this  one 
most  dangerous  defect.  Trees  bearing  apples  of  such 
formation  will  prove  to  be  pest  breeders  from  the  pro¬ 
tection  they  afford  to  the  scale  and  Codling  moth.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  control  insects  that  may  be  reached 
by  spraying  the  outside  of  the  apples,  but  when  in¬ 
sects  can  live  and  breed  in  a  narrow  opening  virtually 
inside  of  the  apple  their  control  becomes  practically 
impossible.  Had  the  seedless  orange  such  a  defect  as 
this,  with  all  of  its  excellent  qualities,  it  would  never 
have  been  disseminated.  There  is  not  an  expert  horti¬ 
culturist  in  the  United  States  who  would  advise  plant¬ 
ing  this  class  of  apples  so  far  produced  from  any  merit 
they  possess. 

In  regard  to  the  salo  of  trees  in  large  quantities  at 
exorbitant  prices,  promoters  see  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  public  with  a  claimed  novelty  that  is  not  a 
fact.  Advertising  agencies  will  be  supplied  with  money 
to  get  selling  schemes  before  the  public.  As  a  big 
speculative  venture,  the  methods  employed  are  ingen¬ 
ious  in  conception,  and  tempting  baits  will  be  thrown 
out  to  the  agricultural  press,  the  advice  of 
which  has  been  against  investing  in  such 
schemes.  That  articles  should  now  begin 
to  appear  in  some  agricultural  papers  in 
the  interest  of  a  syndicate,  that  is  to  put 
out  several  million  trees  of  a  Seedless 
apple  at  exorbitant  prices,  is  a  surprise 
The  interests  of  horticulture  and  of  a 
large  consuming  public,  will  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  served  by  advocating  and  advertising 
apples  of  fine  quality,  of  which  there  are 
many,  the  trees  of  which  may  readily  be 
obtained  of  well-known  nurserymen,  at 
moderate  prices,  rather  than  advertising 
for  get-rich-quick  schemes  with  rake-offs 
from  the  public  of  500  per  cent  profits. 

GEORGE  T.  POWELL. 

Pres.  Agricultural  Experts’  Association. 


"  WATER  GLASS  EGGS”  AGAIN 

My  note  of  inquiry,  page  303,  has  led  to  a 
scries  of  comments  on  this  subject  that  have 
been  interesting.  But  these  are  not  con¬ 
vincing.  Summed  up  briefly,  they  consist 
mainly  of  statements  that  various  persons 
have  preserved  eggs  successfully  in  water 
glass,  and  found  they  kept  sweet  and  tasted 
good.  So  may  bread  with  alum  in  it; 
nor  may  the  user  of  this  be  able  to  detect  injury;  yet 
injury  is  done  just  the  same.  S.  R.  Devine,  on  page 
407,  adds  a  new  note  to  the  register.  He  has  pre¬ 
served  eggs  for  three  weeks  in  water  glass  and  found 
no  trace  of  albumen  in  the  preservative.  In  that  case 
it  is  entirely  safe  to  say  no  water  glass  had  penetrated 
the  shell.  But  the  statement  was  made  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  that  sometimes  the  water  glass  acquired  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  odor,  especially  in  the  Summer,  and  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  shell  altered  in  appearance.  If  that  ob¬ 
servation  was  correct,  then  albumen  was  present  in  the 
preservative;  and  unless  there  were  cracked  eggs  in  the 
lot,  that  albumen  came  out  through  the  membrane  and 
shell,  in  spite  of  its  colloidal  nature;  and  if  it  passed 
out.  you  may  rest  assured  some  of  the  preservative 
ingredients  passed  in.  Now,  I  have  never  seen  nor 
tasted  a  water-glass  egg,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  do  not 
believe  water  glass  passes  into  the  egg;  nor  that  the 
albumen  passes  out.  But,  if  carefully  handled,  sound- 
shelled  eggs  do  cause  the  water  glass  to  become  foul, 
then  albumen  does  pass  out :  and  without  doubt  some 
of  the  preservative  fluid  passes  in.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  whether  many  have  found  the  water  glass  grow¬ 
ing  foul. 

Mr.  Devine  illustrates  the  “a  little  learning”  adage 
in  the  chemical  corner  of  his  brain.  Soda  we  take  with 
impunity,  and  silica  we  take  with  impunity;  therefore 
sodium  silicate  is  not  a  poison !  By  the  same  reason¬ 
ing,  soda  conTbincd  with  harmless  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
should  be  harmless;  or  with  harmless  sulphur  and 
oxygen  should  be  harmless;  and  therefore  sodium  ni¬ 
trate  and  sulphate. — Chili  saltpetre  and  Glauber’s  salts 
— are  safe  articles  of  diet !  And  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  being  harmless  elements  of  food, 
strychnine,  composed  entirely  of  these  harmless  con¬ 
stituents,  is  a  safe  and  wholesome  article  of  diet!  I 


hardly  think  the  gentleman  would  be  willing  to  take 
two  thousand  doses  of  water  glass,  however  minute,  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  The  insoluble,  indigestible,  slimy 
fluid  might  hermetically  seal  up  enough  of  the  diges¬ 
tive  and  absorptive  pores  to  cause  him  considerable 
annoyance,  and  interfere  with  the  natural  processes, 
even  if  it  did  not  act  as  an  irritant  poison.  Therefore 
if  it  should  be  found  that  his  two  thousand  eggs  con¬ 
tain  water  glass,  he  would  best  let  them  alone,  or  scat¬ 
ter  them  through  a  longer  period.  Whenever  it  is 
shown  that  water-glass  eggs  really  contain  no  sodium 
silicate,  then  we  shall  know  them  to  be  entirely  safe 
to  use.  Tf  they  are  found  to  contain  this,  which  I 
do  not  believe  will  be  the  case,  the  question  of  health¬ 
fulness  will  be  left  wide  open.  R.  o.  graham. 

Illinois. 

LIME  AND  SULPHUR  FOR  HEN  LICE. 

What  are  the  probable  results  likely  to  be  secured  from 
spraying  hen  coops  with  lime-sulphur  wash  for  red  mites? 
If  such  spray  would  kill  the  insects,  would  the  odor  spoil 
the  taste  of  the  egg?  a.  s.  j. 

Rhode  Island. 

I  think  the  lime-sulphur  wash  would  kill  both  the 
mites  and  their  eggs  if  they  could  be  thoroughly  hit 
with  the  spray.  It  will  require  very  thorough  work 
with  a  tine,  forceful  spray,  so  that  the  wash  could  be 
driven  into  all  the  cracks  and  crevices.  The  applica¬ 
tion  would  doubtless  need  to  be  repeated  again  in  a 
week  or  10  days  to  get  those  which  are  missed  at  the 
first  application.  In  spraying  henhouses  with  any  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  mites  it  is  well  thoroughly  to  drench  the 
roosts,  always  removing  the  poles  so  as  thoroughly  to 
soak  the  under  sides  of  them  where  many  of  the  mites 
often  congregate.  I  do  not  think  the  odor  of  the  lime- 
sulphur  wash  would  in  any  way  affect  the  taste  of  the 


eggs  of  the  fowls.  A  Cornell  student  has  been  work¬ 
ing  on  chicken  lice  and  mites  during  the  past  year, 
and  he  finds  that  kerosene  oil  will  kill  the  mites  and 
their  eggs.  It  can  be  used  pure  or  with  kerosene- 
water  pump  set  to  throw  about  25  per  cent  of  kerosene. 
One  of  the  new  miscible  oils  known  as  “Scalecide” 
was  also  found  to  kill  the  mites  and  their  eggs  when 
used  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  of  oil  with  nine  gallons 
of  water.  None  of  these  sprays  will  affect  the  lice, 
which  live  on  the  hen  both  day  and  night.  Experi¬ 
ments  are  now  in  progress  here  which  indicate  that  we 
shall  soon  be  able  to  recommend  a  preparation  which 
will  not  only  kill  the  mites  and  their  eggs,  but  the 
vapors  or  gases  of  which  will  also  kill  the  lice  and 
cause  them  to  drop  from  the  bodies  of  the  hens. 

M.  V.  SUNGERLAND. 

THE  MOSQUITO  AND  AGRICULTURE . 

At  first  sight  the  relation  between  mosquitoes  and 
agriculture  seems  remote,  and  yet.  especially  in  New 
Jersey,  it  is  closer  than  is  generally  realized.  Where 
mosquitoes  are  bad,  profitable  dairying  is  difficult  if 
not  impossible,  because  only  the  thick-skinned  poor 
cows  yield  at  all,  and  they  but  scantily.  A  good  cow 
cannot  fight  mosquitoes  and  give  a  good  flow  of  rich 
milk  at  the  same  time.  Some  localities  are  most  scan¬ 
tily  settled  because  of  the  pest,  and  I  have  known 
cases  where  crops  of  berries  could  not  be  gathered,  be¬ 
cause  no  pickers  could  be  held;  even  Italians  brought 
down  from  Philadelphia  refused  to  remain.  The 
farmer  suffers  as  much  physically  and  financially  as 
any  other  body  of  men,  and  is  more  directly  affected  bv 
those  species  that  are  carriers  of  malarial  fevers.  It 
was  not  out  of  the  range  of  the  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  work,  therefore,  to  investigate  the  subject, 
especially  as  the  State  supplied  the  funds  to  do  the 


work.  The  outcome  of  the  investigation  has  been  to 
demonstrate  that  it  is  quite  practical  so  to  reduce  the 
number  of  the  insects  as  to  remove  them  from  the 
category  of  pests.  They  depend  absolutely  upon  stag¬ 
nant  water  for  their  propagation;  will  not  thrive  where 
fisli  or  other  aquatic  insects  live,  do  not  breed  in  dense 
swamps  or  in  areas  overgrown  with  cat-tail  marshes, 
and  most  of  the  species  except  those  breeding  on  the 
salt  marshes  do  not  fly  far  from  their  breeding  places. 

1  he  salt  marsh  species  are  migrants,  fly  many  miles 
from  home  and  are  responsible  for  fully  90  per  cent 
of  the  mosquito  pest  in  New  Jersey.  Fortunately  the 
breeding  places  arc  not  co-extensive  with  the  salt 
marshes,  and  the  problem  of  improving  the  bad  sec¬ 
tions  is  a  very  simple  one.  At  its  last  session  the  Leg¬ 
islature  of  New  Jersey  appropriated  $350,000  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  with  the  problem,  not  more  than 
$70,000  to  be  expended  in  any  one  year;  as  a  matter  of 
fact  only  $10,000  was  provided  for  the  year  beginning 
November  1,  1900,  so  the  work  must  start  in  a  very 
conservative  manner. 

How  is  this  money  to  be  expended?  First  in  edu¬ 
cational  work;  teaching  each  community  that  is  in¬ 
terested  where  its  problem  lies  and  what  it  can  do  to 
dispose  of  its  local  troubles.  Second,  to  drain  by  nar¬ 
row,  deep  ditches  or  to  fill  when  necessary  all  those 
salt  marsh  areas  along  the  coast  on  which  the  migratory 
mosquitoes  breed.  Careful  estimates  have  been  made, 
and  the  sum  appropriated  will  be  sufficient.  There  will 
be  no  spreading  of  oil,  no  application  of  chemicals,  no 
exploitation  of  theories.  It  is  a  simple  problem  of  sani¬ 
tation  handled  from  a  business  standpoint  in  a  manner 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  effective.  There  will 
be  no  reclamation  for  agricultural  purposes;  though 
the  incidental  effect  will  be  to  increase  and  improve  the 
quality  of  the  salt  hay  crop;  there  will  be 
only  the  removal  of  surface  pools  and  pro¬ 
vision  for  carrying  off  surface  water  rap¬ 
idly  and  completely.  The  ditches  will  be 
deep  and  narrow,  to  prevent  their  be¬ 
coming  choked  by  plant  growth  and 
to  provide  for  the  circulation  of  the 
little  killie-fish  that  feed  ravenously  upon 
mosquito  wrigglers  wherever  they  find 
them.  Large  ponds  will  be  simply  con¬ 
nected  with  tide  water  to  admit  marine  life, 
and  in  the  whole  work  natural  conditions 
will  be  so  adjusted  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  mosquito  larvte  to  develop. 

In  all  this  there  is  no  element  of  the 
sensational;  only  the  application  of  a  sci¬ 
entific  method  to  obtain  a  definite  result. 
We  expect  success,  of  course;  but  the  re¬ 
sults  for  a  year  or  two  will  not  be  startling, 
first,  because  no  start  can  be  made  until 
November,  1906 ;  second,  because  the 
amount  now  provided  is  not  sufficient  to 
clean  up  any  large  area;  and  third,  because 
the  work  done  one  Summer  does  not  show 
results  until  the  season  following.  We  have 
suffered  the  pest  and  its  annoyance  from 
the  beginning  of  our  time;  the  method  of 
relief  is  not  by  miracle,  but  by  hard  work ; 
give  it  time  to  approve  itself.  JOHN  B.  smith. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


“A  FROST  PROOF  STORAGE  HOUSE” 

On  page  255,  in  “A  Frost-Proof  Storage  House,”  IT.  E. 
Cook  speaks  of  a  double  wall  of  cement  with  air  space  eight 
inches  across  (above  ground)  with  walls  tied  together  with 
wire.  etc.  I  wish  to  put  up  a  storage  house  to  hold  about 
5,000  bushels  of  apples  one  story  under  ground  (dug  out  of 
hillside),  with  one  story  frost  proof  above  cellar,  and  one-half 
story  attic,  for  empty  barrels,  crates,  etc.  As  I  understand 
it,  both  walls  would  have  to  be  put  up  together.  What  kind 
of  “form”  would  I  have  to  use  between  walls?  Would  it  be 
best  to  imbed  ends  of  joists  and  sleepers  in  the  inner  wall? 

Indiana.  r.  i„  b. 

There  are  different  ways  of  putting  up  forms,  but  it.  would 
seem  to  me  in  this  case  that  the  advantageous  method  would 
be  to  put  up  studs  for  a  support  to  the  inside  wall,  bracing 
them  firmly,  and  then  putting  the  boards  on  fast  as  you 
filled  in  with  concrete.  If  you  built  the  whole  form  at 
once  it  would  be  difficult  to  work  over  it.  The  concrete 
should  be  thoroughly  tamped  to  make  it  solid  and  free  the 
mass  from  air.  A  very  good  way  to  make  the  surface  show 
smooth  and  free  from  stone  or  gravel  is  to  run  a  spade  be¬ 
tween  concrete  and  form  after  tamping:  this  will  push  away 
the  stone.  When  you  get  up  to  the  top  of  the  ground  or 
nearly  so.  and  wish  to  begin  the  hollow  wall,  build  core 
boxes  a  trifle  larger  at  the  top.  so  they  can  be  taken  out 
after  the  concrete  sets,  leaving  a  space  of  four  inches  each 
side  and  four  inches  between  the  “cores”  :  the  outside  form 
can  he  secured  through  these  spaces  between  the  “cores" 
with  wire,  and  the  wire  cut  after  the  concrete  is  in,  leaving 
them  in  the  wall  for  re-enforcement.  Then  put  on  another 
above  and  so  on.  This  system  saves  building  a  stiff  supported 
form  for  both  sides.  Some  care  must  be  taken  of  course  to 
keep  this  movable  form  plumb.  Rolts  can  be  used  and  kept 
above  the  concrete,  raising  the  form  altogether,  but  I  doubt 
in  this  case  whether  it  would  be  as  satisfactory  as  the  meth¬ 
od  just  described.  Yes,  the  cross  joists  could  lie  bedded 
in  the  inner  wall.  It  would  probably  be  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  to  secure  the  assistance  of  a  mason  having  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  kind  of  work.  p,  5, 


A  HOME  MARKET  FOR  MARYLAND  WATERMELONS.  Fig.  185. 
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ALFALFA  FOR  EASTERN  FARMERS. 

A  CROP  WELL  WORTH  STRIVING  FOR. 

How  To  Work  for  If. 

PART  IV. 

Inoculation. — I  have  not  tried  the 
commercial  products  that  are  advertised 
for  inoculating  Alfalfa.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  effect  with  soil  taken  from  an  Alfal¬ 
fa  field  where  tubercles  are  abundant  on 
the  roots,  and  with  inoculation  with  ma¬ 
nure  made  from  animals  fed  western- 
grown  Alfalfa.  Both  methods  are  suc¬ 
cessful.  Where  soil  is  used  it  should  be 
taken  from  the  first  three  inches  in  depth, 
and  from  a  field  where  the  tubercles  are 
plentiful  on  the  Alfalfa  roots,  and  the 
plants  are  vigorous.  Sow  400  to  500 
pounds  of  soil  per  acre,  sowing  broadcast 
just  after  sowing  the  seed.  The  harrow¬ 
ing  that  covers  the  seed  will  mix  the  in¬ 
oculating  soil  with  the  seed  and  the  soil 
of  the  field.  Eastern  farmers  have  a  cheap 
way  of  inoculating  their  fields  for  Alfalfa. 
They  can  feed  horses,  cattle  or  hogs  and 
probably  poultry  with  Alfalfa  meal  made 
from  western-grown  hay.  The  meal  is 
a  profitable  feed,  the  manure  from  it  is 
rich  in  inoculating  material,  and  of  course 
is  a  good  fertilizer.  The  best  results 
known  to  the  writer  in  inoculating  Al¬ 
falfa  have  come  from  the  use  of  such 
manure.  In  parts  of  Kansas  and  Ne¬ 
braska  the  subsoil  is  hardpan,  so  hard  that 
it  is  difficult  to  dig  through  it.  When 
Alfalfa  was  first  grown  on  these  lands,  it 
yielded  fair  crops  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  then  began  to  die  out  rapidly,  and  the 
plants  that  were  alive  made  a  weak 
growth.  It  was  found  that  the  land 
should  be  broken  up  as  soon  as  the  Al¬ 
falfa  began  to  fail.  One  crop  of  corn 
was  raised  on  the  sod  while  the  deep 
roots  were  rotting,  and  then  the  land  was 
again  seeded  to  Alfalfa.  The  second  seed¬ 
ing  made  a  permanent  good  stand,  and 
there  are  now  many  fields  of  this  second 
seeding  that  have  yielded  good  crops  for 
15  years,  and  are  as  vigorous  as  at  any 
time  since  being  started.  There  seem  to 
be  two  causes  for  these  conditions.  It 
was  noticed  that  there  were  a  few  tuber¬ 
cles  on  the  roots  from  the  first  seeding, 
and  larger  numbers  on  the  roots  from  the 
second  seeding.  Cultivating  the  corn  dis¬ 
tributed  the  tubercles  from  the  first  seed¬ 
ing  all  through  the  soil,  so  that  every  root 
of  the  second  seeding  was  inoculated  as 
soon  as  it  started.  The  roots  from  the 
first  seeding  had  hard  work  to  bore 
through  the  hardpan  subsoil  and  after 
two  or  three  years  of  it  were  so  weakened 
that  the  plants  died.  The  roots  from  the 
second  seeding  were  well  fed  by  their 
numerous  tubercles,  and  the  old  roots  had 
opened  the  subsoil  to  a  depth  of1  five  to 
eight  feet,  and  by  the  time  they  reached 
untouched  subsoil  they  were  strong 
enough  to  go  into  it.  It  has  been  found 
everywhere  that  it  is  much  easier  to  grow 
Alfalfa  the  second  time  on  a  field,  the  first 
seeding  inoculating  the  soil  and  preparing 
the  subsoil.  Eastern  farmers  who  are 
having  a  hard  struggle  with  their  first 
trial  will  find  that  if  they  get  fair  results 
for  two  or  three  years  most  of  their 
troubles  will  have  disappeared  when  they 
seed  the  land  the  second  time. 

Treatment  After  Seeding.— Spring- 
sown  Alfalfa  needs  to  be  run  over  with  a 
mower  every  three  or  four  weeks  to  keep 
the  weeds  down.  The  cutter  bar  should 
be  set  high,  and  the  mowing  should  be 
done  only  when  the  Alfalfa  is  dry  and 
there  is  no  appearance  of  rain.  August- 
sown  Alfalfa  does  not  need  to  be  touched 
the  first  season.  Stock  should  be  kept 
off  Alfalfa  until  it  is  a  year  old  at  least 
and  if  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  a  stand 
on  a  field  for  10  to  15  years  stock  should 
be  kept  off  until  it  has  passed  its  third 
year.  Poultry  will  pasture  Alfalfa  down 
as  close  as  either  horses  or  hogs  if  in 
sufficient  numbers.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
top-dress  Alfalfa  lightly  with  barnyard 
manure  or  even  straw  the  first  Winter 
after  seeding.  It  feeds  the  new  roots, 
and  if  this  top-dressing  is  put  on  while 
the  ground  is  frozen  it  lessens  the  danger 
from  heaving  through  repeated  thawings 


and  freezings.  When  Alfalfa  begins  to 
bloom  cut  it.  It  should  be  cut  for  hay 
when  not  over  one-tenth  of  the  plants 
show  bloom.  If  cut  every  time  as  soon  as 
it  reaches  this  stage,  or  a  little  before,  it 
will  make  three  to  four  good  crops  of  hay 
each  season.  If  the  first  crop  is  let  stand 
until  most  of  the  plants  are  in  bloom  the 
yield  will  be  cut  down,  the  quality  of  the 
hay  will  be  poor,  and  it  is  probable  that 
not  more  than  one  other  crop  can  be  cut 
during  the  season.  •  Eastern  Kansas  has 
about  the  same  rainfall  and  other  condi¬ 
tions  as  States  farther  East.  When  the 
farmers  in  that  section  first  began  to  raise 
Alfalfa  extensively  it  was  found  that  the 
poorest  crops  were  raised  by  men  who 
were  particularly  successful  with  Red 
clover.  These  good  clover  raisers  let  the 
Alfalfa  stand  so  long  before  cutting,  wait¬ 
ing  for  it  to  reach  the  same  stage  as 
clover  should,  that  their  hay  was  woody, 
and  they  did  not  get  more  than  two  cut¬ 
tings  in  a  season.  Sometimes  the  injury 
to  the  Alfalfa  by  letting  the  first  crop 
stand  too  long  was  so  great  that  many 
plants  died,  and  the  stand  was  ruined. 
Early  cutting  is  the  best  method  of  main¬ 
taining  a  stand  and  of  securing  large 
yields. 

Try  It. — These  articles  may  make  Al¬ 
falfa  growing  seem  too  difficult  to  be  at¬ 
tempted  by  a  man  who  is  successful  with 
other  crops.  But  it  is  written  for  begin¬ 
ners  who  do  not  know  the  crop,  and  it  has 
to  show  all  the  difficulties  to  be  met  with. 
No  one  farmer  will  probably  have  to  over¬ 
come  over  half  the  troubles  mentioned. 
Consider  the  difficulties  and  directions  and 


too  wide  on  the  outer  or  larger  circumfer¬ 
ence,  and  vice  versa.  Or  if  one  wishes  to 
drive  around  the  outside  the  passage  will 
have  to  be  from  one  to  two  feet  wider,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  size  of  the  barn,  in  order 
to  make  the  turn.  While  a  given  area  may 
be  more  cheaply  sided  up  in  the  cylindrical 
form  the  roof  will  cost  more  to  build.  In 
brief,  I  would  not  build  a  round  barn. 

_  h.  E.  c. 

Seeding  in  the  Corn. — I  would  like  to 
say  a  word  to  encourage  the  Vermont  woman 
quoted  in  Hope  Farm  Notes,  page  393.  The 
first  week  in  August,  1904,  we  seeded  clover 
and  Timothy  in  a  cornfield  at  the  last  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  corn.  With  a  small  spike-tooth 
cultivator  and  one  horse  we  went  both  ways 
with  it,  and  thoroughly  covered  the  seed. 
We  got  a  good  catch,  and  the  field  looked 
fine.  It  went  into  the  Winter  in  good  shape, 
and  came  through  the  Winter  well.  Last 
Summer  we  cut  It  twice,  two  good  crops.  I 
cannot  say  exactly  the  amount  of  hay  we 
took  off.  as  we  have  no  scales  to  weigh  It, 
but  we  thought  about  four  to  five  tons  per 
acre.  We  have  a  fine  growth  of  grass  again 
this  Spring,  and  expect  to  get  a  good  hay 
crop  this  year  and  probably  for  some  years 
to  come,  with  good  management  and  care. 
We  are  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  we  re¬ 
peated  it  on  another  field  last  August;  this 
land  being  rather  poor  we  seeded  clover  alone, 
expecting  to  cut  it  once  and  let  the  rest  go 
back  into  the  ground.  Owing  to  absence  of 
snow  on  the  ground  the  past  Winter,  and  re¬ 
peated  freezing  and  thawing,  it  has  killed  out 
somewhat.  We  rather  like  this  plan  of  seed¬ 
ing:  the  corn  shelters  the  tender  grass  dur¬ 
ing  the  warm  days  of  August  and  early  Sep¬ 
tember.  and  when  the  corn  is  cut  about  the 
end  of  September  the  grass  has  a  good  start 
and  flourishes  under  Fall  rains  and  pleasant 
weather.  We  like  it  better  than  seeding  in 
with  oats  in  the  Spring.  j.  8. 

Michigan. 


suggestions  that  would  have  to  be  written 
about  growing  corn  for  a  man  who  had 
never  seen  it  raised,  nor  had  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  Alfalfa  is  an  easy  crop  to  grow 
when  a  man  knows  how,  and  knows  the 
things  about  growing  it  that  need  partic¬ 
ular  attention  on  his  own  farm.  After 
these  things  have  been  learned,  the  whole 
farm  inoculated,  and  the  subsoil  prepared 
by  the  first  seeding,  it  is  as  easy  to  grow 
Alfalfa  as  grass.  Then  think  of  the  profit 
in  raising  it.  Three  to  four  crops  every 
year  of  a  feed  that  is  profitable  to  give 
every  animal  on  the  farm,  from  the  draft 
horse  to  the  young  chick.  After  you  get 
your  farm  in  shape  for  Alfalfa  and  learn 
how  to  handle  the  crop  right,  one  seeding 
will  give  you  good  crops  for  10  to  30 
years.  But  suppose  you  want  to  rotate 
oftener  and  allow  a  field  to  stand  only 
five  years,  what  have  you  accomplished? 
You  have  produced  as  much  protein  in 
five  years  as  you  would  in  raising  clover 
15  years.  In  the  five  years  the  Alfalfa 
has  yielded  as  much  protein  as  the  same 
acreage  would  in  45  years  of  Timothy. 
In  other  words,  you  as  an  Alfalfa  grower 
produce  as  much  milk  and  muscle-making 
material  in  five  years  as  the  Timothy 
grower  on  the  same  acreage  can  in  the 
whole  of  his  working  lifetime.  Alfalfa 
is  one  of  the  best  paying  crops  to  feed, 
and  it  will  sell  for  more  per  acre  than 
any  other  general  field  crop.  Try  it  and 
hang  to  it  until  you  succeed. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL. 


Hyde  King  Apple. — On  page  358,  “Brev¬ 
ities,”  you  ask  for  Information  about  Hyde 
King  apple.  In  my  copy  of  Apples  of  New 
York,  Vol.  1,  by  Prof.  S.  A.  Beaeh.  page  Ififi, 
Is  the  following  description :  “Hyde  King 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
newer  varieties  of  apples  which  have  been 
tested  at  this  (Geneva)  Station.  The  fruit 
Is  large  or  very  large,  pretty  uniform, 
smooth,  glossy,  pale  green  or  yellow,  often 
a  little  shaded  with  red.  It  is  quite  at¬ 
tractive  for  a  green  apple.  Although  not 
high-flavored  it  is  good  In  quality,  suitable 
for  culinary  use  and  evidently  desirable  for 
general  market  purposes,  being  a  good  keeper. 
So  far  as  tested  here  (Geneva)  the  tree  is 
vigorous,  and  almost  an  annual  bearer.  It  is 
not  a  very  heavy  cropper  but  the  fruit  is 
very  uniformly  large  with  a  low  percentage 
of  culls.  Season  December  to  May.” 

Dutchess  County.  f.  p.  s. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  repj.v  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Leggett’s  Dusters 


DISTRIBUTE 

insecticides 
in  dust  form 

saving  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  when  other 
methods  fail. 

NO  BARREL  OF  WATER  TO  HAUL 


LEGGETT’S 

CHAMPION 


Potatoes  dusted  as  fast  as 
you  walk. 

Several  styles  for 

DUSTER  GARDEN, 
FIELD 

pwisl  ORCHARD 

Our  Sprny  Talendar  given  concise  information  regarding 
Spraying,’ I>u*ters  and  Materials.  Mailed  free  on  request. 

Leggett  &  Bro.,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


Why  Build  a  Round  Barn? 

G.  D.  R.,  Colorado. — I  would  like  to  know 
something  about  the  new  style  of  round  barns, 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  compared 
with  the  other  kinds.  Could  you  suggest  a 
plan  for  one  that  would  have  room  for  six 
or  eight  horses,  and  10  or  12  head  of  cattle? 
Could  it  he  made  of  cement  blocks  fitted  to 
the  circle? 


Binder  Twine 


Farmers  wanted  as  agents 

AUGUST  POST, 
Moulton,  -  Iowa. 


PARAGRENE 

is  better,  cheaper  and  bulkier  than  PARIS  GREEN, 
"Have  used  Paragrene  for  potato  bugs.  It  was  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory.  L.  H.  BAILEY,  Prof.  of  Horticul¬ 
ture,  Cornell  University.”  Price  1  &  3  lb.  pkgs.  25  cts. 
per  lb.  Write  for  booklet.  Fred  L.  Lavanburg,N.Y. 


Ans. — I  have  no  experience  with  round 
barns,  but  those  I  have  seen  have  in  my 
judgment  no  advantage  over  the  usual  rect¬ 
angular  form,  and  have  many  disadvan¬ 
tages.  No  expression  so  completely  fits  the 
case  as  the  effort  to  fill  a  square  bole  with 
a  round  plug.  The  round  barn  had  its  in¬ 
ception  in  the  thought  that  more  space 
could  be  enclosed  with  the  same  outline 


WE  ARE  HEAD¬ 
QUARTERS  for  Cow 
Peas,  Soja  and 
Velvet  Beans,  Sor¬ 
ghums,  Millet  Seed 
and  all  Southern  Seeds.  Write  for  prices  and 
“Wood’s  Crop  Special”  giving  timely  infor¬ 
mation  about  all  Seasonable  Seeds. 

T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons,  Seedsmen,  Richmond,  Ya. 


ALFALFA  SEED— Kansas  grown,  best  known. 
Prices  and  samples  on  application. 

KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE,  Lawrence,  Kang. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


DO 

YOU 

RUBEROID 

ROOFING? 

If  not,  how  do  you  know  how  long 
your  roofs  will  last?  RUBEROID  is 
the  only  prepared  roofing  which  has 
shown  that  it  will  outlast  metal  and 
shingles.  The  first  Ruberoid  Roofs 
laid,  many  years  ago,  are  still  giving 
satisfactory  service.  If  you  want  proofs 
of  this,  write  to  us  !  We  will  show 
you  such  convincing  evidence  of  un¬ 
usual  durability  that  you  must  buy 
RUBEROID? 

We  stake  our  reputation  on  the 
quality  of  RUBEROID  ROOFING. 
Can  you  ask  more  than  that  ? 

Absolutely  weather-proof  and  fire- 
resisting.  No  tar  to  melt.  No  paper 
to  rot.  Any  handy  man  can  apply  it. 
Send  for  sample  and  Booklet  R. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers 

IOO  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


om§FART  STRAWBERRIES  EffiB 

plant  guaranteed  or  money  returned.  Send  for  my 
mid-summer  catalog.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


Spring  and  Planting  Time  Will 
Soon  be  Here. 

Have  you  placed  an  order  yet  for  Apple  and  other 
Fruit  Trees?  If  not,  do  not  delay,  Kemember, 
in  making  out  your  order  we  have  a  full  supply  of 
Nursery  stock;  none  better.  Catalogue  free.  Send 
for  one.  Address, 

The  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons  Go,,  Inc., 

NEW  CANAAN.  CT. 


K  FRUIT  BOOK 

'shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
'  bution  to  planters.— Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


ROGERS  TREES  ARE 
DIFFERENT 
FROM  OTHERS. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL 

Dansville.N.  Y. 

APPLE  BREEDERS. 


•  u  •  «L  •  m 


PIONEER  GUARANTEED 
NURSERY  STOCK 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


All  stock  guaranteed  disease  free — * 
true  to  name — pure  bred  and  heavy 
crop  producers.  Full  value  for  every 
dollar  sent  ns.  No  agent’s  commis¬ 
sion.  Write  for  complete  pricelist. 

We  will  save  you  money. 

HART  PIONEER  NURSERIES 
L  Established  1865,  Fort  Scott,  Kan 


QtlfPPT  PflDII  Choice  Stowell’s Evergreen 
O  TV  EC  I  UUnil  $1.50  bushel;  also  Pride  of 
the  North  and  Improved  Learning,  $1.00.  American 
grown  Alfalfa,  $10.00:  Timothy.  $1.75. 

O.  W.  CLARK  &  SON,  Seedsmen,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


r|tn  CJkl  C— Cow  Peas,  $1.75  per  bushel:  (’rim 
lUH  wBLE  son  Clover  Seed,  $5.50  per  bushel 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milfrfrd,  Delaware. 


in  the  circle  than  any  other  form.  Of 
course  that  is  true,  and  would  perhaps 
hold  good  if  every  inside  form  was  built 
accordingly.  But  we  construct  every  par¬ 
tition  inside  with  a  right  angle,  and  so 
there  comes  waste.  To  illustrate,  if  cow 
stalls  are  made  to  fit  the  circle,  and  are 
wide  enough  toward  the  center,  they  are 


TREES 


®  C  BCD  IOO  CDCIfiUT  DAin  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Carolina 
rCn  lUU;  rnLIUnl  iAIU  Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 
All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Remember  we  beat  ail  other  reliable 
Nurseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


The  great  soil  improver.  Valuable 
also  for  early  green  food,  grazing 
and  hay  crop.  Special  circular 
free,  also  sample  and  price  of  seed 


on  request.  HENKI  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
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SQUARING  A  BUILDING. 

I  saw  some  time  ago  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
a  request  as  to  the  best  way  to  get  an 
exact  square  for  a  building  and  have  been 
waiting  to  see  the  accompanying  descrip¬ 


tion  for  ofle.  Stretch  a  line  along  the 
place  you  want  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
let  it  be  longer  than  is  necessary :  a  a 
in  diagram,  then  drive  stakes  o  o  and 
let  a  flat  side  be  on  the  line  of  the  outside 
of  the  house,  the  front  of  the  house  being 
between  the  two  stakes.  From  the  insides 
of  the  stakes,  along  the  line,  measure  each 
way,  four  feet,  d  d  d  d.  Then  take  a  rod 
not  less  than  8'A  feet  and  drive  through 
it  two  nails  long  enough  to  hold  in  the 
ground  and  see  that  the  points  are  exactly 
eight  feet  apart.  Stick  one  nail  at  d  and 
make  curve  e,  stick  it  at  the  other  d  and 
make  curve  f ;  exactly  at  the  crossing  of 
the  curves  will  be  a  perfectly  straight  line 
from  inside  of  b.  Wrap  a  cord  around  b 
so  it  will  be  on  the  inside  at  c,  run  the  line 
through  the  center  of  the  curves  e  f  as  far 
as  necessary.  Repeat  the  same  with  the 
other  stake.  Then  measure  along  the  lines 
h  h  as  deep  as  the  house  is  wanted.  Round 
stakes  with  tacks  in  the  center  as  g  g  can 
be  used,  but  it  will  require  more  care  to 
be  exact,  while  any  stake  with  one  flat 
side  will  answer  and  it  is  easy  to  make 
an  exact  line.  R.  F.  R. 

Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J. 


A  DRAINER'S  DIARY. 

Monday  night,  April  16. — I  laid  out  the 
drains  last  week,  and  set  the  stakes.  This 
morning  I  threw  out  a  good  furrow  with 
a  plow  for  a  top  cut  in  each  ditch  and 
set  Theodore  shoveling  on  A,  shown  in 
Fig.  186.  Five  Dagoes  came  at  noon 


and  we  all  threw  dirt  out  of  A  until 
night.  This  ditch,  A,  is  a  conduit  to  carry 
away  the  water  brought  to  it  by  the 
drains.  It  is  44  rods  long,  five  feet  deep 
at  outlet,  two  feet  deep  at  source,  and 
has  a  grade  of  eleven  inches  in  the  44 
rods.  I  got  the  lower  end  down  to  grade 
and  targets  set  just  at  night. 

Tuesday  Night. — The  big  ditch  has 
opened  up  in  good  shape  to-day.  Seven 
of  us  all  day  have  made  a  mark.  Old 
Tony,  going  backward  up  the  ditch,  takes 
out  next  to  the  last  cut  with  a  measuring 
stick  to  range  over  top  of  targets.  That 
would  leave  me  just  four  inches  for  bot¬ 
tom  cut,  if  he  was  accurate,  but  Tony 
has  been  a  Dago  too  long  for  accuracy 
and  I  find  my  spade  going  down  half  the 
length  of  its  18-inch  blade  to  get  to  the 
grade  in  some  places,  while  in  others 
there  is  barely  an  inch  to  take  out.  I 


have  found  but  one  man  who  can  make 
a  good  grade,  and  I  can’t  get  him  for 
this  job. 

Wednesday  Night. — Took  five  men  out 
of  A  at  noon,  put  three  at  work  taking 
out  top  cut  in  laterals  from  A  up,  and 
two  men  deepening  open  ditch  F  to  make 
an  outlet  for  drain  E.  Tony  and  his 
boss  are  still  crawfishing  up  the  big  ditch 
A,  the  latter  never  getting  more  than 
four  rods  from  the  nearest  target,  which 
makes  eight  rods  to  second  target,  and 
that  is  as  far  as  my  eyes  of  two  score 
and  five  years  can  be  trusted  to  draw  fine 
enough  sight,  so  there  will  be  no  less  of 
grade.  With  only  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
to  the  rod,  there  is  no  room  for  careless 
work.  Laid  off  two  men  to-night. 

Thursday  Night. — Tony  finished  his  cut 
in  A  at  11  A.  M.  I  had  him  dig  a  silt 
well  just  at  one  side  of  A  at  its  source 
and  about  a  foot  lower  than  bottom  of 
ditch.  This  well  is  about  18  inches  wide 
by  six  feet  long,  and  at  its  lower  end  I 
will  lay  the  first  tile  in  A,  which  will 
have  a  side  branch  turned  down  at  an 
angle  of  4.1  degrees  and  another  fitted  to 
it  so  that  the  water  will  have  to  come  up 
through  this  branch  leaving  mud  in  the 
well.  There  is  a  large  volume  of  water 
above  us,  and  I  expect  to  keep  it  there 
until  the  tile  are  laid  and  covered  in  con¬ 
duit  A,  for  it  has  a  good  bottom  now  of 
even  grade  and  I  don’t  want  it  spoiled  by 
flooding.  Put  Tony  in  open  ditch  F  for 
his  afternoon  job,  and  I  finished  A,  after 
which  I  set  some  targets  on  B  and  C  and 
helped  Tony  some.  The  rest  of  the  men 
have  worked  on  the  top  cut  in  different 
places. 

Friday  Night. — The  men  continued  the 
work  of  yesterday,  and  I  set  targets  on 
drain  E,  and  put  bottom  cut  down  at 
mouth.  “Al,”  our  employer,  came  into 
the  field  at  3  P.  M.  with  the  first  load 
of  tile,  and  I  began  laying  them,  getting 
in  about  eight  rods  and  covered  them 
enough  to  make  them  safe. 

Saturday  Night. — I  gave  the  conduit 
A  its  baptism  shortly  after  6  P.  M. ;  had 
to  work  in  the  rain  the  latter  part  of  the 
day.  Theodore  and  I  worked  late,  and 
when  the  last  tile  was  laid  and  branch 
fixed  securely  at  silt  well,  and  a  stake 
over  the  center  of  the  hole  to  keep  out 
frogs  and  other  dangers,  we  cut  through 
the  dam  and  went  over  to  the  other  end 
of  the  big  conduit.  Thus  ends  a  busy 
week  of  hard  interesting  work,  and  with 
wet  clothes  and  a  satisfied  feeling  of  duty 
done  I  start  the  old  horse  toward  home, 
wife  and  babies  seven  miles  away. 

Irving,  N.  Y.  J.  F.  v. 

Utilizing  Muck  Land. 

O.  S.  B.  Alpine.  N.  Y. — I  have  a  muck 
swamp  with  subsoil  of  clay.  The  muck  Is 
from  a  foot  to  10  feet  deep.  I  have  ditched 
it  and  can  shovel  it  right  out.  It  seems  to 
be  composed  of  leaves  rotted,  I  should  think. 
What  can  I  grow  on  it?  I  put  a  garden  on 
it,  but  the  things  do  not  do  well.  I  don't 
know  what  Is  the  matter.  What  can  I  do 
with  it? 

Ans. — There  are  usually  two  troubles 
with  muck.  It  is  sour,  and  the  plant  food 
it  contains  is  slowly  available.  Very  few 
crops  will  thrive  where  the  soil  is  acid 
and  where  sour  muck  is  used.  The  thing 
to  do  with  that  muck  is  to  compost  it 
before  using  as  manure.  In  some  cases 
the  muck  is  piled  as  dug  out  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  stand  until  thoroughly  dry.  This 
“weathering”  helps  it.  The  best  way  is 
to  mix  the  muck  with  manure  in  piles  and 
let  it  heat  up  and  ferment.  If  no  manure 
can  be  had  lime  or  wood  ashes  can  be 
mixed  through  the  pile.  This  will 
sweeten  the  muck  and  in  time  it  will 
crumble  and  fall  apart  so  that  it  can  be 
easily  spread.  A  bulletin  from  the  Maine 
'Exp.  Station  (Orono)  will  help  you. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


“WILLIAMS” 

PUMP 

“No  Trlx' 


Write  for  special  offer  to  introduce  oor 
p&tontod  pumps.  A  Wooden 
Pump  made  of  Iron.  Guaranteed. 
All  repairs  done  quickly  abore  ground. 


For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer- 
.ilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


“Williams”  Pump  Co.,  409  nM*non  St.  Indianapolis, Ind. 

CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

Bush  and  Bog:  Elow. 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  I  ft.  deep. 
Will  plow  a  new  cut  forest. 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a  fur¬ 
row  I>  to  10  in  deep,  14  In.  wide. 
All  Clark’s  machines  will  kill 
witch-grass,  wild  mustard,  char¬ 
lock,  hardback,  sunflower,  milk¬ 
weed,  thistle,  or  any  foul  plant. 
Send  for  eireulars. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,Higganum,  Conn. 


W00DPCCKER 


30  DAYS 

Free  Trial  of 

WOODPECKER 

GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Why  be  uncertain  abont  the  kind  or  size  of 
engine  you  want  for  your  work?  Why  buy  a 
“  pig  in  a  poke  ’*  or  take  any  chances  of  any 
kind?  We  give  you  a  fair  and  square  trial  of 
the  Woodpecker  at  your  own  home,  and  with¬ 
out  your  obligating  yourself  in  any  way.  Our 
8 X  H.  P.  for  light  work— our  7  H.  P.  for  any 
kind  of  work — and  our  new  14  H.  P. — must  sell 
themselves  to  you  or  come  back  to  us. 

Woodpecker  Engine*  are  making  friends  1 
everywhere — it  is  The  Engine  of  the  day.  Be¬ 
cause  Woodpecker  Engines  are  always  ready 
to  run — all  sel  f-oontained— no  foundations  to 
build— no  expert  knowledge  required  to  start,  : 
run  or  make  your  working  connections.  I 

Let  us  give  you  suggestions  about  the  Bize  I 
and  style  of  engine  you  need  for  your  work. 
We  can  help  you.  Write  or  call  for  free  do-  | 
•criptive  literaturo.  Address ; 

H.  C.  HUSH 

I  39-41  Cortland  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

We  furnish  Complete  W’oodsawlng  Outfits. 


PROOF. 

ANN  ARBOR  HAY  BALER. 

Ann  Arbor  Machine  Co. 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 


Our 

Factory 

Price 


THE  PRICE  MOVES  THEM 


This  Is  a  special  for  1900  that  we  are  building  by 
hundreds  And  they  are  going  as  fast  as  we  can  build 
them  You  will  pay  a  dealer  $30  more.  No  such 
bargain  ever  thought  of  by  a  mail  order  house.  Our 
old  time  l.beral  terms 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

with  right  to  return  at  our  expense  It  It's  not  s  bargain. 
Great  bargains  on  full  line  light  vehicles.  Send  for  free 
catalog.  Also  special  bargain  circular. 

KALAMAZOO  CARRIACE  A  HARNESS  CO  , 
Box  25  ,  Kalamazoo.  Mloh. 


YES,  WE 

PAY  FREIGHT 


and  give  a  large  cash  discount  on 
25  rods  or  more  of  the  Frost  Fkncic. 
Better  still,  we  give  you  u  fence  that 
looks  better  and  wears  longer  than  auy 
_  other  make.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue. 

w  ^H.  B.  Drake &  Co.,  29  Broadway,  N.  V 
TDK  Frost  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


DOG  POWERS 

HARDER  MFG.  CO. 
Box  II,  Cobleskill,  N. 


will  run  hand  cream, 
separators,  churns, 
fan  mills,  washing 
machines,  etc. 

Y.  Best.  Cheapest 


STODDARD  LINE 

— OF - 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

For  farm,  shop  or  mill  use.  Vertical 
or  horizontal.  Mounted  or  Stationary 
Sizes  from  1V%  to  100  H.  P. 

Pumping  and  Electric  Lighting  Outfits  a  Specialty. 

Sold  under  Our  Guarantee. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  -  Rutland,  Vt. 

Write  for  Catalog:  E.  H. 


FREE  BOOK  ABOUT 

TTC  CREAM 


ITC  CREAM 
U.O.SEPARATOR.u 


L 


Tells  plainly  the  “WHY”  of  it.  Shows 
WHY  the  U.  S.  Skims  Cleanest 

WHY  the  U.  S.  Holds  the  World’s  Record 

WHY  the  U.  S.  Wears  the  Longest 
WHY  the  U.  S.  Is  Simple  in  Construction 
WHY  the  U.  S.  Is  Easy  Running 

WHY  the  U.  S.  Is  Easy  to  Clean,  Easy  to  Handle 

and  Perfectly  Safe  to  Operate 

48  pages  of  well-printed,  easy  reading,  finely  illustrated  f&cta  for  the 
farmer  who  wants  to  make  his  cows  pay  the  biggest  profit. 

One  cent  brings  you  new  Catalogue  No.  159.  Write  the  postal  today. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 


Eighteen  centrall 
and  Canada. 


Bellows  Falls.  Vt.  „  „ 

y  located  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  U.  3. 
Prompt  delivery.  43S 


WHITMANS"^ 

LARGE.ST  fit  MOST  PE 
GUARANTEED 

ALSO  LARGE  LINE  FIRS 
<Ke>V^  SEND 

WHITMAN  AGE 


^pBrAessNeGs 

Z  IN  AMERICA. 
-./£  NO  EQUAL 
™J  ltu  ral  machinery 

LOGUE.  ^TeJ0 

/LOUIS,  MO. 


I 


1 


Received  the  GRA.N1I  PRIZE,  highest  award,  on  Belt  and  Horse  Presses,  World’s  Fair,  St.  Louis 


HUBBARDS 


Made  from  Fresh  Animal  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Raw  Bone,  Meat  and  the  best 
grades  of  Agricultural  Chemicals. 
We  absolutely  guarantee  them  to 
contain  no  Acid  Phosphates  in  any 
form — except  in  the  so-called  Phos¬ 
phates. 

Conceded  the  standard  by  every 
fertilizer  manufacturer. 


HUBBARD’S 

FERTILIZERS 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


ay 

plete  with  information  about  proper 
fertilizer  treatment  for  different 
crops,  and  Guaranteed  Analyses  of 
our  various  fertilizers.  Contains 
also  strong  testimonials  from  many 
continuous  users.  The  progressive 
farmer  will  find  it  of  genuine  value 
and  interest. 
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:  Rural  isms  : 

•  ▼  ▼  T  T  y  T  T 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  Dreaded  Frost. — Temperatures 
hovering  about  the  freezing  point  during 
the  nights  of  May  11-12  occasioned  much 
worry,  and  really  caused  considerable 
damage,  though  the  estimate  of  a  half 
million  dollar  loss  in  Monmouth  County 
is  doubtless  wide  of  the  mark.  Early 
blooming  strawberries  were  severely  cut 
in  low-lying  fields,  almost  every  blossom 
showing  a  blackened  center.  On  slopes  and 
elevations  affording  good  air  drainage 
little  harm  was  done.  Potatoes  and  eariy 
vegetables  generally  received  a  back-set 
that  will  need  weeks  of  warm  sunshine  to 
remedy.  Great  fears  were  expressed  for 
Kieffer  pears,  as  they  were  just  shedding 
blooms.  Kieffers  are  quite  an  important 
money  crop  in  this  locality,  and  have  not 
borne  well  for  the  last  two  years,  thus  re¬ 
ducing  the  surolus  in  the  hands  of  the 
canners.  The  young  fruits  did  not  al¬ 
together  escape  injury  from  the  frost,  but 
except  in  a  few  badly  placed  orchards,  any 
thinning  likely  to  follow  will  rather  be 
helpful  than  otherwise,  as  the  trees  had 
been  loaded  with  bloom,  and  the  set  ap¬ 
peared  greater  than  they  could  carry. 
Peaches  were  mainly  in  their  bloom  cases, 
and  do  not  appear  much  harmed.  There 
will  be  considerable  thinning  among  Japan 
plums,  and  occasional  losses  of  the  crop, 
but  a  general  abundance  of  young  fruits 
still  remains  at  this  writing,  one  week 
after  the  frost. 

A  Scarcity  of  Insects. — The  season 
has,  so  far,  been  cool  and  dry,  highly  fa¬ 
vorable  for  the  pollination  of  fruit  bloom, 
but  not  so  to  insect  life.  Fewer  grubs 
and  cutworms  are  encountered  in  the  soil 
than  for  many  years.  Potatoes  have  come 
up  during  the  warm  days  succeeding  the 
frost,  without  the  usual  accompaniment  of 
beetles.  The  Currant  worm  and  Aspara¬ 
gus  beetles  are  the  only  regulation  pests 
of  the  season  to  come  forward.  Oddly 
enough,  the  green  native  Currant  worm 
is  more  abundant  than  the  usual  black- 
spotted  imported  species.  They  appear 
in  number  mostly  on  hybrid  plants  of 
native  gooseberries,  and  seem  to  resist 
insecticides  with  more  vigor  than  the  im¬ 
ported  kind.  They  do  not  feed  in  groups, 
but  scatter  widely,  and  from  their  uni¬ 
form  green  color  are  not  easy  to  detect 
when  small.  The  riddled  foliage,  how¬ 
ever,  locates  them,  and  treatment  with 
hellebore  or  Paris-green  and  flour  from 
the  powder  gun  keeps  them  well  under 
control.  This  native  worm  has  never 
been  credited  with  serious  injury  to  cul¬ 
tivated  currants  or  gooseberries,  and  may 
be  headed  off  by  extra  watchfulness. 
Peach  trees  are  quite  free  from  leaf-curl, 
and  young  orchards  from  lice  or  aphids, 
two  pests  that  are  favored  by  chilly  damp¬ 
ness.  There  is  abundant  time  for  many 
seasonable  insect  and  fungus  troubles  to 
develop,  but  every  week  of  freedom  from 
pests  is  a  relief  at  this  busy  time.  We 
have  hopes  that  the  very  vigorous  fight 
against  San  Jose  scale  this  Spring  may 
not  be  without  good  results.  Live  scales 
are  certainly  difficult  to  find  where  dou¬ 
ble  applications  of  soluble  oils  have  been 
thoroughly  made.  There  is  a  notable  in¬ 
crease  of  ladybirds  and  Pentilea  beetles 
on  scale-infested  trees  in  hedgerows  and 
neglected  places  that  may  do  good  work 
in  keeping  the  pest  within  bounds  where 
insecticides  have  not  been  used.  We  do 
not  recall  the  presence  of  Pentileas  be¬ 
fore  as  late  as  May  10. 

3.30  P.  M.  Not  Too  Late. — The  sa¬ 
pient  writer  in  a  new  hysterical  farming 
magazine,  who  advised  his  readers  to  cut 
strawberry  runners  in  January,  now  is¬ 
sues  a  warning  against  cultivating  to  kill 
weeds  later  than  three  o’clock  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  as  the  sun  will  not  kill  the  loos¬ 
ened  weeds  after  that  hour !  Speaking 
from  a  rather  lengthy  experience,  we  may 
assure  amateurs  that  3.30  P.  M.,  or  even 
a  few  seconds  after,  is  not  too  late.  It  is 


even  conceivable  that  if  the  weather  is 
dry  and  the  prospects  good  for  a  full 
dose  of  ardent  sunshine  next  day  that 
the  cultivator  or  hoe  may,  with  advan¬ 
tage,  be  kept  going  until  supper  time ! 
Many  hardened  workers  in  the  soil  may 
even  contend  that  a  weed  severed  from 
the  soil  at  any  hour,  day  or  night,  sun 
or  shade,  has  its  chances  of  pernicious 
activity  very  much  reduced.  We  have 
known  home  gardeners  so  busily  em¬ 
ployed  during  the  day  that  they  could 
only  work  their  plots  in  late  evening,  and 
the  weeds  thereabouts  were  extremely 
dead  weeds.  It  is  not  always  well  to  cul¬ 
tivate  when  the  soil  is  soggy  with  mois¬ 
ture,  but  banking  hours,  even  in  weed 
killing  operations  do  not  “go”  on  the 
farm  or  in  the  busy  garden. 

Freesia  Purity  Produced  dy  Hybridi¬ 
zation. — Rudolph  Fischer,  Great  Neck, 
L.  I.,  furnishes  the  following  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  fine  Freesia  variety  Pur¬ 
ity  described  on  page  442 : 

“Freesia  Purity'  is  a  seedling  produced 
by  hybridization.  I  got  it  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner:  When  I  started  in  business 
about  15  years  ago  I  received  from  my 
former  employer  several  thousand  Free¬ 
sia  bulbs  for  planting  on  my  own  place. 
These  bulbs  were  an  unusually  good  strain 
of  the  original  F.  refracta  alba.  My  em¬ 
ployer  got  from  Europe  a  lot  of  very 
small  bulbs,  early  in  the  eighties,  before 
the  variety  was  introduced  in  this  coun¬ 
try'.  He  multiplied  his  stock  from  these, 
without  buying  any'  more  from  any  out¬ 
side  source,  and  in  this  way  he  kept  his 
stock  pure.  When  I  grew  them  I  start¬ 
ed  to  hy'bridize  between  the  best,  and 
produced1  a  number  of  good  ones,  which 
were  ahead  of  the  general  run.  These  I 
hybridized  again,  and  among  the  latter 
seedlings  was  Purity.  It  showed  its  su¬ 
periority  from  among  the  rest  so  promi¬ 
nently  that  after  another  year  I  separated 
them,  and  then  grew  them  by  themselves.” 

_  W.  v.  F. 

Transplanter  for  Strawberries. 

G.  TF.  F.,  Durand,  III. — What  Rind  of 
transplanter  has  E.  G.  Tufts  found  success¬ 
ful  in  planting  strawberries?  He  spoke  of 
one  in  his  article  on  page  305. 

Ans. — If  anyone  has  many  plants  to  set 
each  Spring  he  is  often  met  with  the  per¬ 
plexing  question  of  how  to  get  the  work 
properly  done,  and  as  early  in  the  season 
as  possible.  Competent  help  is  usually 
scarce.  Often  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  plants 
set  properly,  and  unless  a  strawberry  plant 
is  set  just  right  it  is  better  not  to  have 
it  set  at  all.  In  setting  by  hand  in  some 
seasons  the  ground  dries  out  rapidly,  and 
often  the  plants  fail  to  live.  I  find  that 
with  the  transplanter  the  plants  can  be 
set  better ;  each  plant  is  watered,  thus  in¬ 
suring  them  to  live.  They  commence  to 
grow  at  once  and  make  a  better  growth. 
It  does  not  matter  if  the  ground  does  get 
somewhat  dry  on  top.  Every  row  is  the 
same  distance  apart,  thus  making  the 
cultivation  easier,  and  allowing  the  soil 
to  be  stirred  closer  to  the  plants,  which 
means  less  hoeing,  which  greatly  reduces 
the  cost  of  growing  the  berries.  The 
plants  can  be  set  later  in  the  season  and 
yet  be  assured  of  growing  and  doing  well. 
Any  kind  of  plants  can  be  set  with  these 
machines.  I  set  cabbage,  tomatoes  and 
strawberries.  A  potato  planting  attach¬ 
ment  can  be  secured  with  them  and  thus 
be  used  in  planting  potatoes.  There  are 
several  different  makes  on  the  market.  I 
use  the  McSherry,  made  at  Middletown, 
Ohio.  ELMER  G.  TUFTS. 

Indiana.  _ 

Not  a  New  Pear. — I  notice  on  page  405 
you  give  an  illustration  of  a  “new”  pear, 
Doyenn<5  du  Cornice.  I  have  grown  this  pear 
for  30  years,  and  it  has  been  exhibited  in 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Societv  every 
year.  I  find  it  fruits  on  the  tip  end  of  the 
branches,  as  a  rule,  so  that  great  care  must 
be  used  in  pruning.  I  consider  it  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  very  best  pear  I  have. 

Boston,  Mass.  e.  w.  h. 

Value  of  Orchard  Trees. — I  call  the 
value  of  a  tree  one  year  old  .$1.  gaining  a 
dollar  each  year  for  20  years.  I  base  this 
value  on  the  fact  that  the  trees  will  pav  a 
fair  rate  of  interest  on  this  valuation.’  I 
think  many  are  planting  too  many  trees 
per  acre.  I  believe  40.  well  taken  care  of. 
will  he  a  better  investment  than  100  as  some 
are  planting.  I  begin  to  realize  that  a'  good 
many  apples’  will  grow  on  40  good  trees. 

New  York.  grant  g.  hitchings. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


THE  FIRST 

Hartman  Stockade  Woven 
Wire  Fence 


Ever  built  was  erected  17  years  ago  and  is  still  in 
use  as  durable  and  strong  as  when  first  put  up. 
The  Hartman  is  a  perfectly  woven  wire  fence  that 
is  strong  enough  to  keep  in  the  maddest  bull  and 
tine  enough  to  keep  out  the  chickens.  It  is  made 
of  the  best  quality  galvanized  steel  wire  and  con¬ 
tains  much  more  material  than  fences  more  cheap¬ 
ly  constructed.  That’s  why  it  lasts  so  long.  If 
your  dealer  doesn’t  handle  it,  write  for  catalogue 
and  prices.  Address 

GLEN  MFG.  CO.,  110  Mil?  Si.,  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 

Also  Mfrs.  Hartman  Steel  Picket  Fence,  Hart¬ 
man  Flexible  Wire  Mats  and  Glen  (Steel  Mat 


FOR  SALE 

STEEL  FENCING  10c.  per  rod,  while  it  lasts. 
Rochester  Radiator  Co.,  268  State  8t.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs,  any 
height  up  to  6  ft.  for 
Parks.  Our  price,  freight 
paid,  will  interest  you. 

Cyclone  Fence  Co. 

Waukegan,  111. 

Holly,  Mich.  Clevelaud,  O. 


iSfi OMsBStUf, 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE] 

All  No.  9  Steel  Wire.  Wei.  xAz^vanized.  Weighs 
Vs  more  than  most  fences.  1  to  86c  per  rod  ' 
delivered.  We  sell  all  kinds  offence  wire  at 
wholesale  prices.  "Write  for  fence  hook  show- 
llOstyles.  The  B row n  Fence  and- 
re  Co.,  Cleveland,  i 


THEY  LASTF0REVER 

Standard  Steel  Posts 

Are  to  be  Driven 

ONK-THIKP  CHEAPER 

THAN  WOOD  POSTS. 

Can  be  uned  with  plain,  barb  or 
woven  wire  fencing.  Posts  made 
for  ail  requirements;  will  last  for¬ 
ever.  For  Krape  lields  they  have 
no  equal.  Thousands  in  use  and 
thousands  sold  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Write  for  circular,  price 
list  and  reference  to 

J.  H.  DOWNS, 

235  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Fartnry  near  Pittsburg. 


WALRUS 
ROOFING 

Tough  and  tight  as  a  walrus 
hide,  and  just  as  pliable  and 
lasting.  Summer  sun.  winter 
ice,  won’t  affeet  it.  It  can’t  rust  and  won’t 
crack.  Anybodycan  lay  it.  Send  for  sample 


NO  REPAIRS  OR  PAINTING 

required  when 
you  use  Arrow 
Brand  Asphalt 
Ready  Roofing. 

Is  surfaced  with  gravel  and  can  be  laid  on 
old  shingles  or  other  surfaces  easily. 


Send  to  Department  T  for  Catalogue  G. 


ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.,  80  Pine  St.,  N.Y.  City 

Beware  of  cheap  imitations  made  from  Tar. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coatine’  or 
Paint. 

Acid,  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong-  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 


ffoNE001^  Never  Slip  Wire  Stretcher 
with  dr  and  Staple  Puller  ^rJlnd^o 

the  staple  without  assistance.  Stretches  every 
kind  of  wire  to  the  LAST  post  in  a  straight  line  or 
around  haystacks.  No  teeth  to  injure  wire.  Hickory 
handle,  malleable  jaws,  forged  steel  staple  puller. 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  It  is  as  simple  as  a  pair  of 
tongs.  We  will  send  the  Stretcher  and  Puller  to  you  by 
express  carefully  packed  for  $1.00,  P.  O.  or  express  M.  O., 
if  you  will  also  send  us  the  name  of  your  dealer. 

Special.  For  25  cents  we  will  send  prepaid  our  new  steel 
staple  puller.  Just  out.  The  handiest  tool  you  ever  owned. 
Never  Slip  Wire  Stretcher  &  Nov*)tjCo.(West  Farmington, Ohio 


DIRECT  FROM  MAKER  TO  USER. 

at  lowest  manufacturers  prices. 

Paints  and  Varnishes  for  All  Purposes, 
i  Made  pure  to  preserve  as  well  as  lo  l>eautify.  Send  for  color  cards 
and  price  list,  stating  your  requirements.  NEW  CASTLE  PAINT 
AND  VARNISH  COMPANY,  N«*w  Castle,  Penn. 


MORE  GOOD  CIDER  * 

can  be  made  from  a  given  amount 
of  apples  with  one  of  our  presses 
than  with  any  other.  The 
juice  will  be  purer  and  br! 
higher  prices;  the  extra 
yield  soon  pays  for 
press.  We  make 

HYDRAULIC 

In  all  sizes  hand  or  power. 

25  to  3*H)  barrels  p**r  day 
Also  Boilers,  Saw-MHU, 

Steam-  Evaporators,  Apple- 
butter  Cookers,  etc.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

1 2  Main  St.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio  - 

^  or  Room  124  p  39  Cortland  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


the 


MACHINERY 


OIDE 

Best  and  cheapest, 
Send  lor  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St,, 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


fHDER  AND  WINE  PRESSES 


HAND  and  POWER 

Manufactured  by 


THE  G.  J.  EMENY  CO., 

FULTON,  N.  Y. 
Successors  to 
Empire  State  Press  Co. 

Send  for  free  Illustrated  Catalog 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh- 
—  ers.  Catalog  free, 

■onareh  Machinery  Co..  Reom  161 , 39  Cortlandt  St„  New  York. 


SPRAY,  SPRAY, 
SPRAY 

your  trees  for  the 

Codling  Moth  and  All  Leaf 
Eating  Insects  with  the 
Best  and  Safest  Poison 
which  is 

Swift’s 

Arsenate  of  Lead 

IT  WILL  NOT  BURN  AND 
IT  STICKS 
MADE  ONLY  BY  THE 

Merrimac  Chemical  Go., 

33  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Write  for  tree  booklet. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

W.  S.  Stevens,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Benton,  Hall  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Williamson  Produce  Co., Quincy.  Ill. 

McPike  Drug  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

C.  S.  Martin  &  Co.,  Salt  Lake.  Utah. 
Woodward,  Clark  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Langley,  Michaels  Co.,  San  Praneiseo,  Cal. 
San.  Monte  Fruit  Co.,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

INSIST  ON  HAVING  SWIFT’S. 


E.C.  Brown  Co.. 


6  rows  at  a  time,  any 
width,  with 

Rrnuin’e  traction 
DrOWil  S  COMPRESSED 

AIR  SPRAYER. 

Constantpressureuptol50  lbs- 
Power  costs  nothing.  100  gal¬ 
lon  cypress  tank,  all  brass 
pump.  Perfectly  adapted  also  to  or¬ 
chard  work.  Wo  are  the  largest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  spray  pumps  in  the 
world,  hand  and  power  .including  the 
famous  “Auto-Spray.” 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

28  JaySt.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  bp 

GOOD’S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.S.Dept.  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti¬ 
cide.  50-lb.  kegs.  $2.50;  100-lb.  begs,  $4.50;  half  barrel, 
2701b.,3?4cper  lb;  barrel,4251b.,3)^c.  Send  for  booklet. 
JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Potato  Digger 


For  Fast  Clean 

Work  19  the 

DOWDEN 


Simple,  strong,  always  in  order.  Works 

In  all  soils,  all  depths,  hill-  NjHYr  side  and  level. 
No  cutting  and  none  missed.  Potatoes  al¬ 

ways  clean,  lying  on  top  of  ground.  Works  well 
in  heavy  tops.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

Bowden  Mfg.  Co.,  Bo*  622,  Prairie  City,  Iowa. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


I  want  to  jump  from  New  Jersey  across 
the  Atlantic  to  Egypt  this  week.  Not  be¬ 
cause  I  am  trying  to  run  away,  but  I  think 
the  following  letter  from  an  old  friend 
will  prove  interesting  to  our  people. 
Some  of  us  at  times  feel  as  if  we  might 
do  better  if  we  could  get  off  somewhere 
else.  Nine  cases  out  of  10  that  is  a 
dream.  The  place  for  us  to  put  in  our 
best  licks  is  at  home.  The  condition  of 
affairs  in  Egypt  is  a  melancholy  example 
of  what  happens  when  men  or  nations  try 
to  stand  still  and  live  on  old  warmed-over 
glory. 

My  dear  Mr.  Hope  Farm  Man  : — The  atmos¬ 
phere  was  very  much  the  color  of  Plymouth 
Rock,  and  as  cold  too,  one  day  last  Decem¬ 
ber  when  we  left  the  shore  guarded  over 
by  Miles  Standish,  and  the  same  weather 
followed  us  across  the  Atlantic,  which  made 
our  trip  as  far  as  Gibraltar  not  of  the  pleas¬ 
antest.  But  the  sight  of  land,  which  to  my 
mind,  is  the  finest  feature  of  a  sea  voyage, 
and  the  appearance  of  oranges  and  lemons 
on  the  evergreen  trees  made  us  forget  the 
tribulations  of  the  previous  days  as  we  en¬ 
tered  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  Hamburg 
did  not  seem  like  the  same  boat,  the  sun  was 
bright,  the  air  clear  and  dry,  and  the  sky 
and  water  the  same  color.  I  had  often  heard 
without  paying  much  attention  to  it  that  the 
water  there  was  more  salty  than  in  the  At¬ 
lantic,  and  I  know  now  that  it  is  so ;  the 
reason  for  it,  so  a  fellow  passenger,  professor 
at  some  Connecticut  college,  told  me,  was 
that  the  evaporation  of  that  great  sheet  of 
water  was  probably  greater  than  the  supply 
from  the  rivers  emptying  into  it,  so  that  it 
depended  on  the  Atlantic  for  its  deficiency — 
that  sounds  logical ;  as  for  the  color  of  it, 
he  could  not  advance  any  theory.  The  fact  Is 
that  it  was  so  blue  that  even  In  my  morn^ 
ing  salt  water  bath  it  seemed  as  if  artificially 
colored 

The  Land  of  Pharaoh. — When  after  a 
week  more  of  a  navigation  which  made  every¬ 
one  well  who  had  not  shown  up  on  the  At¬ 
lantic,  we  suddenly  came  upon  Alexandria.  I 
say  suddenly,  because  that  country  is  flat, 
and  cannot  be  seen  at  a  great  distance.  It 
took  the  pilot  just  two  hours  before  landing, 
but  such  a  difference  between  the  pilots  of 
that  part  of  the  world  and  our  own  !  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  a  man  dressed  in  skirts 
down  to  his  ankles,  something  like  a  Mother 
Hubbard,  climbing  the  swinging  rope  ladder 
of  a  steamer  without  being  the  least  impeded 
by  it.  A  pilot  is  always  a  welcome  visitor ; 
everyone  is  much  interested  in  his  safe  land¬ 
ing,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  of  se¬ 
curity  when  the  captain  has  surrendered  the 
guidance  of  the  big  ship  to  a  man  who  knows 
the  roads  to  the  port  as  well  as  the  fishes 
in  it.  The  Alexandria  of  to-day  is  a  modern 
city  with  very  little  left  of  the  time  preceding 
Cleopatra  and  Anthony,  so  we  made  for  the 
Nile,  which  really  only  begins  at  Cairo.  Be¬ 
tween  the  two  cities  it  makes  the  deltas  and 
the  canals  so  essential  to  agriculture  in  that 
section  of  very  little  rain.  I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  say  that  I  can  tell  you  nothing  of 
interest  to  your  readers  concerning  farming 
in  Egypt ;  these  few  lines  are  only  intended 
for  your  eyes,  as  I  promised  you  to  let  you 
know  what  I  could  learn  on  going  about.  Of 
course  I  will  not  attempt  to  tell  you  about 
the  Rameses  and  the  pyramids;  you  can  find 
all  the  literature  you  want  about  ancient  his¬ 
tory.  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  you 
on  facing  the  great  pyramid,  the  pyramid  of 
Cheops,  who  built  this  great  pile  of  stones 
for  his  own  tomb,  and  who  was  not  burled  in 
it  because  he  was  considered  a  very  bad  man, 
and  his  body  was  left  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
vultures  and  the  jackals,  the  greatest  punish¬ 
ment  it  was  thought  in  those  days  for  a  man 
who  had  not  conducted  himself  to  the  lik¬ 
ing  of  tlie  gods  and  of  his  countrymen.  I 
need  not  say  that  the  thought  of  you  just 
then  referred  not  to  the  connection  of  the  bail 
man.  but  to  the  pile  of  stones  and  what  a 
good  place  for  a  diversion  to  the  stone-wall 
meditations  of  which  you  are  so  guilty.  There 
at  the  top,  you  would  in  fancy,  have  seen  the 
coming  of  the  hordes  of  pagans,  their  con¬ 
quest.  their  pillage,  the  destruction,  and  the 
rebuilding  for  their  own  gods  and  in  their 
own  fashion.  Even  the  early  Christians 
were  as  much  iconoclasts  as  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  Rameses,  they  left  their  trace 
almost  everywhere  in  their  endeavor  to  do 
away  with  the  material  deities,  but  so  strong 
and  massive  and  substantial  were  they  and 
the  temples  connected  with  them,  that  after 
a  while  they  gave  up  razing  these  edifices 
and  contented  themselves  with  simply  de¬ 
stroying  their  faces  and  hands.  One  must 
indeed  see  the  ruins  of  Ivarnae  and  Thebes 
and  Memphis  to  have  an  idea  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  and  splendor  of  the  works  of  these  re¬ 
mote  epochs,  and  all  the  work  was  got  out 
by  slaves,  captives  and  prisoners  of  war. 
The  story  goes  that  Cheops  of  the  pyramid 
fame  oniy  fed  his  people  on  onions.  What 
a  field  of  them  he  must  have  had  to  supply 
this  army  of  men.  the  many  years  it  took 
to  build  it,  for  it  was  once,  not  only  of  lime¬ 
stone  as  we  see  it  to-day.  but  covered  over 
with  fine,  hard  and  polished  granite,  brought 
several  hundred  miles  from  the  quarries  ,at 
Assouan.  This  same  granite  was  afterwards 
removed  and  taken  away  by  invading  tribes 
who  built  their  own  temples  and  cities  with 
it.  This  propensity  of  the  conquerors  all 
over  the  world,  and  at  all  times  to  rob,  pil¬ 
lage,  and  burn  what  they  could  not  carry 
away  can  be  witnessed  in  many  places:  it  is 
impossible  to  go  far  without  seeing  some 
treasure  of  some  kind  brought  many  hundred 
miles,  even  across  the  seas:  and  no  small 
art  ides  either,  granite  columns,  obelisks,  etc. 
Man  seems  always  to  have  been  a  destroyer 


and  at  the  same  time  a  builder:  he  has  no 
respect  for  anything  made  in  previous  ages. 

The  Tourists. — Egypt  is  really  an  inter¬ 
esting  counttv.  for  the  tourist,  the  man  who 
travels  for  his  pleasure  and  the  man  who 
thinks  he  travels  for  his  health ;  the  very 
one  who  is  told  bv  his  physician  that  he  is 
run  down  by  too  much  application  to  business 
and  must  go  awav,  darts  at  once  across  the 
ocean  and  gets  to  Cairo,  for  instance.  All 
the  way  he  sees  other  passengers  gulp  down 
French.  German  or  Italian  wines,  everything 
goes :  he  smokes  more  than  at  home,  for  he 
has  more  time :  drinks  more  coffee — the  poor 
constitution  stands  that  pretty  well ;  then 
after  landing  goes  to  some  first  class  hotel 
like  Shephard’s  in  Cairo.  There,  more  excite¬ 
ment.  more  champagne,  more  cigarettes,  more 
Turkish  coffee,  more  late  or  early  hours,  but 
this  run-down  individual  thinks  he  is  re¬ 
cuperating,  and  declares  he  is  recovering  fast. 

I  see  you  smile,  but  it  is  so.  The  truth  about 
it  is  '  that  human  nature,  particularly  the 
kind  that  comes  from  the  Land  of  the  Free 
and  the  Home  of  the  Brave,  needs  a  change 
more  than  a  rest,  and  if  it  could  be  persuaded 
to  be  moderate  in  all  things,  good  or  bad. 
there  would  be  no  need  to  look  far  away  for 
health  lost  at  home.  All  this  may  be  amus¬ 
ing  for  a  would-be  observer  of  human  nature, 
but  there  is  also  a  pathetic  side  to  it.  Too 
many  people  who  at  home  live  comfortably, 
even  luxuriously,  but  not  in  a  way  to  make 
their  ancestors  blush  should  they  suddenly 
come  in  the  world  again,  think  it  is  just  the 
thing  while  traveling  to  do  as  some  of  the 
titled  foreigners  do — they  have  more  money 
of  course,  and  they  can  afford  it.  I  admit 
also  that  they  have  as  much  brains,  or  more, 
but  they  have  no  manners,  and  know  it,  so 
they  try  to  ape  people  who  are  supposed  to 
have  them,  and  so  thev  have  manners  of  some 
kind.  Their  wives  smoke  and  drink :  thus 
you  see  habits  of  oriental  origin  are  brought 
home,  and  like  weeds,  grow  where  not  wanted 
and  needed. 

The  Egyptian  Peasant. — Speaking  of 
weeds  brings  me  back  where  I  belong.  I 
started  to  tell  you  about  the  country  agricul¬ 
turally.  I  have  taken  a  few  pictures  as  I 
went  by;  there  is  nothing  there  that  would 
teach  our  people  anything  except  their  simple 
life,  their  good  nature  and  happy  disposition, 
they  seem  to  smile  under  all  circumstances. 
Is  it  the  bright  sun  ever  shining,  the  dry, 
healthy  atmosphere  that  influences  them? 
Is  it  the  impossibility  for  them  ever  to  get. 
rich,  and  the  consequent  resignation  to  ex¬ 
isting  conditions?  Resignation  is  not  exact¬ 
ly  the  word  I  should  use,  but  rather  sub¬ 
mission  to  their  fate:  they  are  mostly  fatal¬ 
ists.  Whatever  it  may  be  they  are  happy ; 
they  have  no  dreams  of  building  new  houses 
as  at  Hope  Farm,  and  bringing  running 
water  into  them,  or  heating  them,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  they  do  not  need 
houses,  consequently  no  water,  cold  or  hot; 
and  a  good  thing  it  is.  They  have  no  wood, 
nor  coal  :  they  cultivate  only  the  land  that 
can  be  irrigated,  and  the  valley  along  the 
Nile  was  green  and  verdant  In  January. 
Clover  was  over  two  feet  high,  as  you  will 
see  in  some  of  the  photos  I  sent  you.  beans 
were  ripe  and  fed  to  their  beasts  and  to  their 
children.  They  also  raise  a  sort  of  coarse 
grass  (which  I  was  told  was  only  eaten  by 
donkeys  and  buffalo  cattle),  some  wheat,  rice, 
corn;  sugar  cane  they  plant  later;  weeds 
there  are  none.  In  their  attempts  at  plow¬ 
ing  they  only  break  up  the  soil,  and  then 
as  they  have  no  crushing  roller  or  pulverizers, 
they  break  it  finer  than  the  plow  leaves  it 
by  hammering  the  baked  lumps  with  the  back 
of  a  heavy  sort  of  a  hoe.  I  have  seen  some 
where  through  the  car  window,  on  going  to 
Luxor,  a  steam  machine  rotating  a  large,  im¬ 
mense  roller  fitted  with  knives  or  large  sharp 
spikes,  cutting  up  and  loosening  the  baked 
ground  about  in  the  same  way  that  a  hay 
tedder  acts  on  hay.  That  was  done  without 
previous  plowing,  and  judging  from  the  crowd 
looking  at  it  working,  it  must;  have  been  a 
machine  new  to  them.  I  could  not  find  a 
guide  who  would  know  English  or  French  and 
at  the  same  time  bo  conversant  with  farm¬ 
ing  life  to  give  me  much  information.  All 
they  know  is  what  they  have  learned  of  an¬ 
cient  history  of  their  country,  and  that  seems 
much  distorted.  I  cannot  conceive  what 
made  the  Egyptians  so  rich  and  powerful 
thousands  of  years  ago  if  their  country  then 
did  not  have  any  more  land  under  cultivation 
than  at  present.  What  little  the  fellahees  or 
farmers  are  able  to  produce  to-day  is  taxed 
so  highly  that  they  have  nothing  left,  but 
they  need  nothing,  sleep  on  the  ground,  no 
roof  over  their  heads  except  cornstalks  to 
keep  away  the  sun.  and  in  manv  places  roost¬ 
ing  perches  for  their  hens.  The  prevailing 
breed  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  Red  Game 
Talk  about  the  color  of  eggs  outside — hum  ! 
The  Madame  at  Hone  Farm  would  never  make 
you  an  omelet  if  she  had  to  handle  that  kind. 
Ins-ide  the  yolk  is  dark  colored,  in  size  ratlier 
under  the  medium.  I  must  tell  you  that 
country  people  live  between  mud  walls  with 
the  roofs  as  mentioned  above,  perhaps  a 
dozen  families  more  or  less,  and  all  mixed 
up  with  and  among  them  are  goats,  donkeys, 
camels,  buffalo  cows,  dogs — no.  curs — -children, 
sheep,  pigeons,  flat-hammed  razorback  pigs 
(these  they  raise  for  Christians  only),  more 
children,  and  chickens  :  these  last  taking  more 
privileges  than  the  rest  of  the  creatures  in 
the  settlements.  I  leave  you  to  imagine 
what  the  eggs  look  like  after  thev  have  been 
collected  by  the  young  ones.  That  is  like 
going  back  to  simple  life  and  leaning  far  back 
the  other  way.  Well,  with  it  all  they  are 
happy,  young  and  old.  and  it  is  rather  a 
pleasant  sight  to  see  them  coming  to  Cairo 
in  the  morning  with  loaded  camels  and  don¬ 
keys,  and  driving  milch  goats  to  be  milked 
in  the  city,  flocks  of  turkeys  and  sheep  to  the 
slaughter  houses,  crates  of  live  chickens,  etc., 
for  Cairo  is  a  big  city,  and  their  people  must 
eat.  Their  meats  are  always  consumed  the 
dav  the  animals  are  killed  or  the  very  next 
day:  that  is  their  custom. 

Oi.d  Cairo. — To  take  a  stroll  through  old 
Cairo  is  quite  instructive,  traders  and  arti¬ 
sans  take  life  very  easily.  One  wonders  they 
turn  out  so  much  work  when  so  many  are 
seen  in  coffee  houses  and  right  in  the  streets 
imbibing  tea  or  coffee,  smoking  cigarettes  and 
playing  dominos.  They  do  these  three  things 
at  the  same  time.  No  sidewalks,  everything 
on  feet  goes  in  the  middle  of  the  streets. 
Their  shopping  is  done  there,  as  the  stores  are 
seldom  large  enough  to  contain  more  than 
their  shelves  and  the  proprietors.  Tailors, 
jewelers,  engravers,  shoemakers,  all  work  In 
the  open  on  the  street  line:  they  have  got  to, 
I  sunnose,  for  the  streets  are  very  narrow 
and  this  excludes  daylight.  But  the  sun  never 
sees  the  pavements,  for  they  are  seldom 
swept:  just  imagine  all  the  domestic  animals 
that  ever  left  the  Ark  daily  go  through  the 
streets  of  Cairo.  No  wonder  Mohamed  made 
It  a  law  preventing  their  entering  their 
places  of  worship  without  taking  off  their 
shoes  and  washing  their  feet.  A  fountain  for 
such  purpose  is  a  fixture  in  the  yard  of  all 
the  mosques.  But  these  people  must  have 
at  least  one  end  of  their  body  covered  up, 
and  a  Mohammedan  never  takes  off  his  fez, 
It  seems  as  grafted  on  his  skull. 

L.  H.  DAI.OZ, 


Have  Your  Own 

Water  Works  System. 

A  CALDWELL  OUTFIT 

like  the  illustration,  will  cost  but 
little  and  always  be  ready  for  use. 
Kvery thing  about  them  is  constructed 
for  hard  and  lasting  seivice. 

Write  for  Special  Waterworks 
Catalogue. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky 
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SIDE  DELIVERY 
HAY  AND 
BEAN  RAKE 


The  only  rake  that  will 
successfully  handle  — 

the  bean  crop  and  work  equally  well  both  in 
hay  and  beans.  It  delivers  the  hav  or 
Vines  in  loose  continuous  windrows  where 
the  sun  and  wind  can  penetrate  and  cure 
the  crop  evenly.  Only  one  simple  adjust¬ 
ment  to  change  from  one  crop  to  the 
other— done  in  two  minutes. 


THE  DAIN  HAY  AND  BEAN  RAKE 

has  three  sets  of  slowly  revolving  teeth— 
does  not  whip  nor  thresh  the  hay  or  shell 
the  beans.  Gears  are  protected  from  trash 
insuring  long  life.  Rake  can  be  adjusted 


do  more  work  than  ten  men  with  forks— 
will  pay  for  Itself  in  one  season  and  last  a 
life-time.  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 
Write  for  circular  describing  in  full.  Don’t 
buy  a  rake  until  you  get  it. 

DAIN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Ottumwa,  Iowa. 


HORSE  POWERS 


THRASHERS 
and  CLEANERS 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PUTTERS 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  UU  I  I  CDO 
Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR'L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

aid  send  4  Uui;i;y  H  heels.  Steel  Tire  on  .  #?.  75. 
With  Rubber  Tires,  «$1  8.50.  I  mfc.  wheels  to  4  in. 
treed.  Top  Buggies,  128.76:  Heruess  $4.26.  Write  for 
catalog.  Learn  how  to  buydirect.  Repair  Wheels  (3.76. 
Wagon  Umbrella  FREE.  W.B.  ROOB,  Cincinnati, 0. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

an  B  ■  |  Save  and  bind  the 

UlfA  I  nVCChfiCC  straw  in  neat  buu- 

|§VC  I  III  Wvllwl  W  dies  and  clean  the 

3  grain  perfectly. 

400  bu.  a  day.  Small  power  required.  Also  Manure 
Spreaders,  Silos,  Horseand  Dog  Powers,  Cutters.  Catalogfree 

HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  11,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y.- 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  Wa 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA.  ILL. 


No.  6291Y.  Combination  Top  Buggy  with  Bike 

Gear.  Price  complete  with  extra  stick  seat,  $58.50. 

As  good  as  sells  for  $25.  more. 

33  Years  Selling  Direct 

Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been  sold 
direct  from  our  factory  to  user  for  a  third  of 
a  century.  We  ship  for  examination  and  ap¬ 
proval  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  You 
are  out  nothing  If  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price.  Wo  are  tho  largest  manu- 
facturora  In  the  world  selling  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  exclusively.  Wo  make  200  styles  of 
Vehicles,  65  styles  of  Harness.  Send  for 
large  free  catalog. 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG. 
Elkhart.  Indiana. 


CO.. 


No.  689.  Banner  Spring  Concord  Style  Wagon. 
Price  complete,  $40.  As  good  os  sells  for  $25.  more. 


s 


AVE  YOUR  BACK 


Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 

|  Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
I  living  man  can  build  a  better. 

"  Book  on  “Wheel Sense” free. 

I  Electric  Whaa*  Co.  Bx  88.  Quincy,  Ilf. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  Saves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  ami  expense  of  repairs. 

TO  FIT  ALL 

WAGONS. 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


STEEL  WHEELS 


Two 

Years 

Test 


You  don’t  want 
to  make  a  mistake 

when  you  buy  a  buggy  We  arrange  matters 
so  you  can  be  sure  you  are  right.  We  have 
our  own  factory  and  make  what  we  sell. 
We  will  ship  you  this  buggy  or  any  other 
vehicle  you  may  select  from  our  catalog  on 

30  Days  Free  Trial 
Freight  Prepaid 

Then  if  you  can  find  any  flaw  in  it  within 
two  years  we  will  replace  it  free  and 
make  you  satisfied.  Are  we  fair?  We 
couldn’t  do  this  if  we  were  selling  other 
people’s  goods.  And  we  couldn’t  do  it  unless 
our  own  were  of  highest  quality.  Don’t  forgetj 
our  prices  are  just  about  half  dealers* 
prices.  Send  for  catalog  showing  al'  styles, 
and  see  for  yourself.  Address  Dept.  N. 

The  Apex  Mfg.  Co.,  Bloomington,  III. 


L  ! 


BE  SURE  IT’S  MADE  IN 

SAGINAW 


“Is  it 

buy  a  bet- 


When  your  dealer  shows  you  a  low-down  farm  wagon  ask  him  the  question: 
made  in  Saginaw?’ ’  If  it  is— buy  it,  you  can’t  make  a  mistake— you  can’t  bu 
ter  one— there’s  no  other  that  is  really  as  well  made  and  serviceable  as  the 

FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON 

made  in  Saginaw.  All  good  things  are  imitated  and  that’s  why  we  lay  so  much 
stress  on  the  point  that  you  make  sure  it’s  made  in  Saginaw.  We  have  made  them 
for  13  years  and  made  them  so  good  we  can’t  improve  them  now.  We  guarantee 
them  for  5  years  and  they  practically  last  a  life  time;  in  that  time  think  of  the  saving 
in  high  lifting,  draft,  repairs,  etc.  Made  with  wood  or  steel  wheels.  Catalog  free. 

FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON  CO.,  SAGINAW,  MICH. 

Branches,  Kansas  City  and  Des  Moines. 

Also  makers  of  Farmer’s  Hay  and  Stock  Racks  and  All-Steel  Frame  Silos.  Catalog  free. 


THE 


CHAMPION 


BREAKING 

DRIVING 

SPEEDING 


is  particularly  a  farm  cart.  Strong  enough  for  breaking  the  most 
unruly  colt;  light  enough  for  driving  and  speeding  purposes. 

A  cart  that  combines  all  the  good  features  of  a  speed,  road 
and  breaking  vehicle.  The  driver  can  mount  and  dis¬ 
mount  in  perfect  safety  no  matter  what  position  the 
horse  may  be  in.  Absolutely  free  from  horse  motion  and 

PERFECTLY  BALANCED 

No  seat  bars  to  step  over — driver  has  full  freedom  for 
mounting  or  dismounting  at  all  times— a  safety  feature 
I  worth  noting.  Shafts  are  framed  with  double  cross  bars 
— one  above,  one  below,  making  this  tlie  most  iuipor- 
'  tantpartof  any  cart,  practically  unbreakable.  Springs 
are  3  feet  long — that’s  why  it  is  the  easiest  riding.  Seat 
is  upholstered  and  adjustable  to  any  weight  of  driver, _ 
thus  taking  the  load  oB  the  horse.  Free  descriptive  book 
with  prices  tells  how  little  money^this  really  good  cart 
costs.  Champion  Cart  Co.,  Box  109.  Ugonier,  Ind, 
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To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  Od.,  or  8 Ms  marks,  or  10  Mi  francs. 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  I  lie  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  In  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  2,  1906. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

The  prizes  for  essays  on  best  methods  of  handling 
the  hay  crop  were  won  by  the  following  named  persons : 

W.  E.  R.,  Eaton  County,  Michigan. 

E.  E.  Crosby,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 

O.  O.  Wiard,  Crawford  County,  Pa. 

Several  of  the  essays  will  be  printed  next  week. 

* 

We  have  letter  after  letter  from  the  Pacific  coast 
about  Chinese  labor.  Nine  out  of  10  are  like  those 
printed  this  week.  The  volunteer  evidence  is  pretty 
much  all  one  way,  and  we  conclude  that  the  introduction 
of  the  Chinese  to  help  the  smaller  farmers  would  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

* 

The  Technical  World  says  that  excellent  “ice  cream” 
is  made  from  triple  refined  cotton-seed  oil,  which  is  re¬ 
volved  in  a  centrifugal  machine  making  3,000  revo¬ 
lutions  a  minute.  1  his  produces  a  beautiful  emulsion, 
which,  when  flavored  with  coal-tar  extract,  is  frozen. 
The  product  is  cheap,  is  said  to  taste  good,  and  does 
not  melt  as  quickly  as  the  genuine  cream.  We  are  told 
that  this  is  sold  in  the  Southern  States. 

* 

We  ran  short  of  hay  last  week,  and  needed  a  small 
amount  to  carry  us  through  to  the  new  crop.  We 
bought  1.150  pounds  of  baled  hay  in  New  York  at  one 
dollar  per  hundred.  The  freight  on  this  hay  for  haul¬ 
ing  it  about  20  miles  was  $2.42.  A  ton  of  hay,  therefore, 
will  cost  us  delivered  over  $24.  From  the  best  we  can 
learn  the  farmer  who  baled  the  hay  cleared  about  $8 
per  ton !  Thus  two-thirds  of  the  price  to  the  consumer 
goes  to  men  who  merely  handle  and  transport  the  hay! 

* 

In  Congress  the  other  day  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  said : 

“The  fanners  need  us  now.  IV e  will  need  the 
farmers  a  little  later  on.” 

Both  statements  are  true,  and  each  need  seems  to 
imply  a  duty.  Many  Congressmen  appear  to  think  that 
farmers  will  respond  to  their  needs  later  on,  no  matter 
how  much  they  shirk  action  on  the  farmer’s  needs  of 
to-day.  For  example,  take  the  parcels  post.  The  need 
of  better  postal  service  is  urgent,  and  no  one  needs  it 
more  than  the  farmer.  Yet,  plenty  of  these  Congress¬ 
men  will  dodge  their  plain  duty  on  this  question,  and 
then  go  hat  in  hand  next  Fall  begging  the  farmers  to 
help  them  back  to  Congress. 

* 

Every  week  we  have  one  or  more  questions  about 
land  plaster  or  sulphate  of  lime.  Some  years  ago 
plaster  was  quite  extensively  used,  but  now  its  use  is 
seldom  reported.  Lime  and  complete  chemical  ferti¬ 
lizers  have  largely  taken  its  place.  Men  write  us  to 
ask  if  they  cannot  now  expect  the  same  results  which 
their  fathers  obtained,  so  as  to  avoid  the  use  of  expen¬ 
sive  fertilizers.  In  nine  cases  out  of  10  such  men  will 
be  disappointed  if  they  depend  on  land  plaster.  The 
results  obtained  years  ago  were  not  well  understood  at 
that  time,  but  science  now  seems  to  have  demonstrated 
that  plaster  is  less  effective  in  fitting  the  soil  than  is 


slaked  lime,  and  that  it  adds  no  needed  plant  food  except 
that  it  sets  free  a  small  amount  of  potash.  The  greatest 
need  of  most  eastern  soils  is  nitrogen.  We  must  buy 
that  or  produce  it  by  growing  the  clovers,  beans  or  peas. 

* 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  week  we  begin  a  discussion 
of  the  soiling  system  of  feeding  cattle.  We  have  intended 
to  do  this  for  several  years,  but  various  things  have 
prevented.  This  year  we  hope  to  follow  the  different 
crops  through  the  season,  and  show  how  the  cows  are 
supplied  with  “barn  pasture.”  Yet  mere  printed  words 
cannot  give  the  true  idea  of  the  value  of  this  method. 
One  should  see  the  crops  actually  growing — one  stepping 
upon  the  heels  of  another  and  see  how  year  by  year  the 
soil  grows  more  productive!  What  we  shall  write  is  not 
an  argument  for  this  plan  of  feeding  stock' — but  a  plain 
statement  of  fact.  Here  is  a  farm  producing  a  large 
quantity  of  milk  without  any  pasture  at  all,  and  also  re¬ 
ducing  the  cost  of  making  milk  by  substituting  such 
forage  as  Alfalfa,  cow  peas  and  oats  and  peas  for  grain. 
Will  it  pay  other  dairymen  to  feed  in  this  way?  There 
are  several  “ifs”  in  the  answer.  We  expect  to  give  the 
facts,  and  leave  it  to  you  to  figure  out. 

* 

A  big  automobile  renting  agency  in  New  York  has  a 
novel  plan  for  dealing  with  law-breaking  chauffeurs. 
Says  the  manager : 

When  one  of  our  drivers  is  arrested  and  held  for  speeding, 
he  knows  that  he  will  be  fined  $25  by  the  company  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  whatever  fine  he  gets  in  court,  which  he  has  Jo 
pay.  Our  drivers  are  in  the  position  of  the  boy  who  gets 
a  whipping  in  school  and  another  from  his  father.  We 
made  the  rule  because  not  only  would  we  lose  the  time 
of  the  chauffeur  while  he  was  in  court,  but  we  would  lose 
the  future  patronage  of  the  persons  who  happened  to  be 
inconvenienced  by  the  arrest  of  the  driver.  If  the  private 
owners  of  machines  would  adopt  our  plan  the  bicycle  po¬ 
liceman  would  have  little  to  do. 

Another  rule  adopted  by  storage  garages  compels 
a  chauffeur  to  show  a  written  order  from  his  em¬ 
ployer  before  he  can  take  out  a  machine.  This  is 
the  result  of  reckless  employees  taking  out  machines 
without  authority  for  their  own  personal  diversion. 
Public  sentiment  against  the  careless  use  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  is  growing  so  overpoweringly  strong  that  we 
expect  to  see  a  great  increase,  not  merely  in  repressive 
legislation,  but  also  in  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws. 

* 

A  recent  law  case  in  western  New  York  ought  to 
make  farmers  cautious  about  dealing  with  old  concerns 
mder  new  names.  McCarthy  &  Sons  sold  trees  to  the 
H.  S.  Taylor  Nursery  Co.  For  years  a  firm  known  as 
H.  S.  Taylor  &  Co.  had  been  in  business.  Three  years 
ago,  in  company  with  another  man,  they  formed  a  cor¬ 
poration  known  as  the  IT  S.  Taylor  Nursery  Co.  One 
of  the  Taylors  bought  trees  of  the  McCarthys,  the  latter 
supposing  they  were  dealing  with  the  old  firm.  As  the 
bill  was  not  paid  suit  was  brought  against  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  as  it  was  found  that  the  new  man  was  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  old  company.  The  defense  was  that  the  trees 
were  not  sold  to  the  corporation,  but  to  the  old  com¬ 
pany  (which  we  understand  is  not  responsible),  there¬ 
fore  the  corporation  need  not  pay.  The  court  upheld 
this  view,  and  the  nurseryman  loses  his  trees.  Let  us 
see  how  such  a  state  of  affairs  permits  the  devil  to 
whip  honest  men  around  the  stump.  A  man  without 
any  financial  standing  at  all  may  form  a  corporation 
with  some  capitalist  and  thus  obtain  apparent  credit. 
Having  done  so,  he  buys  goods  on  time,  the  seller  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  financial  partner  is  responsible.  When 
the  money  is  due  the  “corporation”  falls  back  upon  the 
plea  that  the  goods  were  sold  to  the  old  concern — even 
when  this  same  corporation  has  used  or  sold  the  goods! 

* 

In  France,  117  years  ago,  the  King  called  the  States 
General  together.  This  was  a  gathering  which  gave  to 
the  French  people,  in  some  degree  at  least,  a  form  of 
popular  representation.  At  first  it  gave  the  people  but  a 
feeble  voice  in  public  affairs,  but  from  it  developed  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy. 
Once  given  a  chance  for  expression,  the  will  of  the 
people  could  not  be  kept  down.  French  history  was 
made  and  unmade  rapidly  in  a  few  years,  and  it  would 
seem  that  Russian  history  is  to  be  changed  in  much  the 
same  way.  For  the  first  time  the  Russian  people  have  a 
chance  to  express  their  desires  in  something  approach¬ 
ing  a  popular  assembly.  This  is  the  first  chance  they 
have  had  even  to  go  through  the  motions  of  suggesting 
legislation.  No  one  expects  that  all  their  demands  will 
be  granted,  though  to  us  they  seem  just  and  moderate, 
yet  the  privilege  of  stating  their  wrongs  can  never  be 
taken  from  them.  The  French  King  fought  the  demands 
of  the  States  General,  but  in  the  end  they  won.  It 
has  evidently  come  to  the  point  now  where  Russia  as  a 
nation  cannot  borrow  more  money  without  the  consent 
of  some  assembly  which  represents  the  people.  We 
expect,  therefore,  to  see  some  of  the  results  of  the 
French  Revolution  follow  in  Russia.  These  results  will 
be  slower,  for  there  is  a  great  difference  between  French 
and  Russian  character,  and  it  does  not  seem  possible  that 
the  Russian  people  can  act  together  as  the  French 
did.  They  appear  to  have  less  in  common,  and  to 


be  lacking  in  public  spirit,  with  a  greater  reverence 
for  what  royalty  represents.  The  work  has  started, 
however,  and  no  power  on  earth  can  stop  it  now.  If 
the  Czar  and  the  Russian  nobles  can  understand  tne 
plainest  truths  of  history,  it  would  seem  as  if  they 
would  avoid  the  mistakes  which  Louis  made  over  a 
century  ago,  and  save  themselves  by  listening  to  rea¬ 
sonable  demands.  When  the  Russian  “worm”  turns  he 
will  carry  part  of  the  earth  with  him. 

* 

1  he  railroad  rate  bill  finally  passed  the  Senate  with 
only  three  votes  against  it.  The  bill,  as  passed,  was 
somewhat  different  from  the  original  bill  sent  from  the 
House.  'I  he  vital  principle  was  retained — that  is,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  given  the  power 
to  regulate  rates  and  to  enforce  its  rulings.  These 
rulings,  however,  are  to  be  subject  to  a  review  by  the 
courts.  Representatives  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  are  now  to  meet  and  attempt  to  agree  upon  some 
sort  of  compromise.  The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
is  not  satisfactory  to  those  who  really  want  fair  service 
from  the  railroads.  Yet  they  accept  it  as  a  long  step  in 
advance,  and  we  feel  quite  sure  that  the  bill  will  be  im¬ 
proved  before  it  is  sent  to  the  President.  Without  doubt 
the  overwhelming  vote  in  the  Senate  shows  that  public 
opinion  can  influence  that  body.  Some  Senators  are 
fond  of  saying  that  they  represent  States  and  not  people, 
but  when  the  crisis  comes  they  will  always  find  that  the 
people  make  the  State.  We  all  remember  how,  when  the 
oleo  question  came  before  the  Senate,  a  number  of  Sen¬ 
ators  wanted  to  vote  for  oleo,  but  did  not  dare  to  in 
the  face  of  the  protests  showered  upon  them  by  farm¬ 
ers.  It  is  evident  that  Senators  must  talk.  No  human 
power  can  stop  their  flow  of  words — but  they  are  able 
to  ffeel  the  force  in  drops  of  ink  like  other  men. 

* 

In  our  discussion  of  the  Seedless  apple  this  week  we 
leave  Colorado  and  come  back  to  New  York.  Geo.  T. 
Powell  makes  a  fair  statement  regarding  the  merits  of 
the  fruit.  He  makes  the  point  that  the  deep  cavity  at 
the  blossom  end  of  the  apple  is  a  decided  disadvantage, 
because  it  makes  a  place  for  the  scale  to  hide  and  grow. 

1  his  seems  like  a  reasonable  statement ;  at  the  same  time 
we  are  very  willing  to  give  John  F.  Spencer  a  chance 
to  combat  the  theory.  While  he  is  telling  where  he  got 
the  apple  in  the  first  place,  he  might  also  tell  what  good 
is  claimed  for  this  ca .  ity.  Nothing  has  been  heard  from 
him  yet.  The  circulars  of  the  Seedless  Apple  Co.  lay 
particular  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  seedless  orange 
is  an  acquisition— consequently  the  seedless  apple  must 
be.  Mr.  Powell  claims,  and  we  think  justly,  that  the 
seedless  oiange  never  would  have  come  into  general  use 
had  it  been  handicapped  with  such  serious  defects.  It 
does  not  seem  sensible  to  claim  that  a  “seedless”  quality 
alone  can  carry  an  inferior  fruit  to  popularity.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  this  point  one  of  our  highest  authorities  writes: 

In  reference  to  the  Seedless  business,  the  Rutter  is  a 
valuable  pear,  following  Duchess,  but  because  it  is  practi¬ 
cally  seedless  ahd  coreless  does  not  seem  to  have  added 
to  its  popularity  or  even  value.  The  old  Lincoln  Coreless 
pear  was  boomed  by  a  certain  class  of  nurserymen,  because 
it  was  seedless  and  coreless,  but  it  lacked  merit,  totally 
without  quality,  and  yet  it  had  size.  Burbank’s  seedless 
prune  does  not  seem  to  have  amounted  to  very  much  other 
than  a  novelty.  However,  the  housewives  throughout  the 
country  would  hail  with  joy  a  seedless  cherry.  Now,  if  there 
W'as  such  great  value  in  seedless  and  coreless  fruits  why 
should  it  not  be  discovered  in  the  'Rutter  pear? 

I  hat  is  a  fair  question.  We  are  after  information  re¬ 
garding  the  merits  of  the  Seedless  apple.  Personally  we 
have  no  idea  that  without  quality  the  “seedless”  char¬ 
acter  will  make  the  fruit  worth  the  price.  Are  we  right 
or  wrong? 


BREVITIES. 

Our  needs  may  not  rhyme  with  our  wants. 

Here’s  a  rule  for  success  put  in  language  precise — just 
make  your  performance  lap  over  your  price ! 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  all  the  reports  of  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  new  strawberries  that  growers  can  send  us. 

Can  you  Ik;  driven  like  a  shote  to  back  up  schemes  which 
rogues  promote?  You'll  have  to  answer  with  your  vote! 

It  is  evident  that  sheep  are  becoming  more  popular  on 
many  farms.  We  wish  we  had  a  few  right  now  to  eat  the 
grass  and  weeds  in  fence  corners. 

The  work  of  plant  lice  on  pea  vines  is  sometimes  mis¬ 
taken  for  blight.  Whale  oil  soap  solution  will  kill  the 
lice  if  you  can  spray  it  all  over  the  vines. 

Suppose  some  one  had  told  the  average  .Terseyman  25 
years  ago  that  his  State  would  go  into  the  mosquito  killing 
business!  And  yet — why  is  it  not  as  sensible  as  several 
things  we  call  very  wise? 

A  reader  sends  us  a  clipping  from  a  Kansas  paper  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  Secretary  F.  D.  Coburn  of  Kansas  is 
“deeply  interested"  in  that  Vineless  potato  humbug!  Mr. 
Coburn  makes  haste  to  say  that  he  is  both  ignorant  and 
innocent. 

Senator  John  F.  Dr.vden  of  New  Jersey  is  a  candidate 
for  re-election.  We  are  informed  that  he  voted  for  oleo  in 
the  famous  battle  of  three  years  ago.  What  use  have  the 
farmers  of  New  Jersey  for  any  such  man?  He  ought  to  stay 
at  home  ! 

The  Farmers’  Institute  Association  of  Tippecanoe  Co., 
Indiana,  offers  prizes  to  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  18  years  for  best  corn,  potatoes,  melons,  fowls  and 
other  farm  products.  It  seems  like  an  excellent  thing  to 
make  a  feature  of  such  a  contest. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — The  trial  of  Ferdinand  E.  Borges,  business 
manager  of  the  Ubero  Plantation  Company  and  Consolidated 
Ubero  Plantation  Company,  corporations  organized  about 
six  years  ago  to  raise  coffee,  rubber,  pineapples,  etc.,  in 
Mexico,  began  in  Boston  May  15.  He  is  accused  of  con¬ 
spiring  to  steal  $550,000  from  the  first-named  company  and 
$700,000  from  the  second-named.  The  indictment,  besides 
charging  Mr  Borges  with  larceny,  charges  William  D. 
Owen,  former  Secretary  of  State  of  Indiana,  and  president  of 
the  collateral  corporation,  with  similar  offenses.  Mr.  Owen 
left  some  time  ago  and  his  whereabouts  is  unknown.  District 
Attorney  Chase  said  that  the  Ubero  Plantation  Company  was 
located  in  Boston  because  there  were  a  great  many  savings 
banks  there,  and,  to  use  a  phrase  of  the  defendant,  “Boston 
was  a  good  place  to  catch  suckers.”  The  company  got  lo¬ 
cated  there  and  began  to  sell  stock.  It  was  a  scheme  to 
catch  the  savings  of  independent  women,  he  said.  It  devel¬ 
oped  that  the  land  in  Mexico  was  wild  and  tropical,  and  the 
pictures  of  buildings  supnosed  to  be  on  the  plantation  were 
not  there  at  all.  .  .  .  The  Grand  Jury  at  Sioux  Falls, 

S.  D„  has  handed  down  another  batch  of  indictments  as  a 
result  of  the  land  frauds  recently  unearthed  in  that  State. 
Those  indicted  were :  John  Q.  Anderson,  four  separate  indict¬ 
ments  for  subornation  of  perjury ;  Carl  Pilan.  eight  separate 
indictments  for  perjury;  John  I.  Newell  and  Thomas  II. 
Ayer,  officers  of  the  Gas  Belt  Land  and  Abstract  Company 
of  Pierre,  S.  D.,  and  John  McGuire  Howard,  A.  Binford  and 
Carl  Pilan,  one  indictment  of  twenty-three  counts  for  con¬ 
spiracy  to  defraud  the  Government ;  Hans  Jacobson,  John  C. 
Dodge  and  Frank  S.  Schwallen,  one  indictment  each  for  per¬ 
jury;  A.  IT.  Cobb,  one  indictment  for  forgery:  Royal  B. 
Stearns,  one  indictment  for  forgery.  Carl  Pilan  was  ar¬ 
raigned  and  pleaded  guilty  to  conspiracy  in  connection  witli 
the  Gas  Belt  Land  and  Abstract  Company,  and  was  sentenced 
to  one  year's  Imprisonment  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $1,000.  .  . 

The  merchants  of  Chicago,  through  the  Chicago  Commercial 
Association,  have  decided  that  that  city  is  to  have  a  Corn 
Exposition.  It  will  be  Held  from  September  20  to  October 
13,  at  Tattersall’s.  The  association  has  voted  to  spend 
at  least  $50,000  on  the  exposition,  although  it  is  believed 
that  a  much  larger  amount  will  be  necessary,  owing  to  the 
probability  of  other  attractions  being  added.  .  .  .  Fire, 

started  from  a  spark  by  a  sawmill  at  Stanley,  Wis..  May  18, 
burned  100  residences  and  a  dozen  business  buildings,  en¬ 
tailing  a  loss  of  $200,000.  Six  blocks  were  burned  out. 
The  flames  were  blown  by  a  high  wind  from  the  west,  and 
so  rapid  was  the  progress  of  the  tire  that  little  was  saved 
from  the  bouses.  The  public  library  was  on  fire  several 
times,  but  the  walls  of  the  building  and  most  of  the  books 
were  saved.  Engines  and  firemen  from  Thorpe,  Eauclalre 
and  Chippewa  Falls  kept  the  flames  out  of  the  main  busi¬ 
ness  quarter.  .  .  .  Four  known  dead,  a  score  or  more 

persons  missing,  hundreds  of  families  homeless,  several  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  property  burned,  four  towns  wiped  out 
entirely  and  a  dozen  more  partially,  five  counties  devastated 
and  100  square  miles  of  territory  laid  waste  is  the  record 
of  the  forest  fire  that  swept  northern  Michigan  penin¬ 
sula  May  18-19.  The  country  swept  by  the  flames  varies 
from  pine  timber  lands  to  barrens.  Part  is  iron  mining 
country,  and  the  district  includes  immense  tracts  of  hard 
wood  which  lias  never  been  touched  by  the  axe.  .  .  .  The 

big  garbage  reduction  plant  on  Barren  Island,  New  York 
Bay,  which  has  given  that  famous  place  some  of  its  most 
distinctive  smells,  was  destroyed  by  tire  May  20.  The  plant 
belonged  to  the  New  York  Sanitary  Utilization  Company, 
and  the  total  loss  was  placed  by  the  police  at  $1,000,000. 
The  plant  has  taken  all  of  the  garbage  collected  from 
Ureater  New  York  for  several  years.  The  destruction  of  the 
plant  will  mean  that  until  another  one  can  be  built  the 
garbage  will  have  to  be  taken  out  and  dumped  at  sea.  It 
was  the  objection  of  the  Summer  resorts  to  this  method  of 
disposing  of  the  garbage  that  greatly  increased  the  fame 
and  the  smell  of  Barren  Island.  .  .  .  Fire  started  in 

two  storehouses  on  docks  at  Tompkinsville.  Staten  Island, 
May  21.  destroving  baled  cotton  to  the  value  of  $350,000. 

.  .  .  The  Supreme  Court  May  21  affirmed  the  judgment 

of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Mis¬ 
souri  convicting  United  States  Senator  Joseph  Ralph  Bur¬ 
ton  of  Kansas  and  sentencing  him  to  six  months’  impris¬ 
onment  and  barring  him  from  the  right  to  hold  any  office 
under  the  Government.  The  court  was  divided  in  its  opin¬ 
ion.  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  Justices  Harlan,  Brown,  Holmes 
and  Day  uniting  in  the  majority  and  Justice  McKenna  con¬ 
curring'  in  part,  while  Justices  Brewer,  White  and  Peck- 
ham  dissented.  Justice  Brewer,  who  delivered  the  dissent¬ 
ing  opinion,  took  the  ground  that  the  statute  did  not  apply 
in  the  present  case,  for  the  reason  that  the  Government  was 
not  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  case  in  which  Burton  acted 
as  counsel  before  the  Post  Office  Department.  The  word 
“interested”  applied  only  to  pecuniary  profit  and  loss  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  law  books,  and  if  Congress  had  intended  It 
to  apply  otherwise  it  would  have  made  its  meaning  clear. 

.  .  .  Indictments  for  violation  of  the  anti-trust  law 

were  voted  against  13  officials  of  the  ice  companies  in 
Cleveland,  O.,  Mav  18.  They  are  charged  with  having 
formed  a  combination  for  control  of  sales  and  with  de¬ 
manding  exorbitant  prices.  When  the  news  was  announced 
leaders  of  the  combination  blatantly  boasted  that  the  public, 
not  thev.  would  be  the  sufferers.  Although  well  supplied 
with  Michigan  ice,  the  combination  set  up  a  cry  of  famine 
this  Spring,  and  prices  were  raised  from  30  to  66  per  cent , 
the  independents  charging  exactly  the  same  as  the  allied 
companies,  or  44  cents  per  100  pounds.  Popular  protests 
and  demands  for  an  investigation  led  to  the  indictments. 

THE  TRUSTS. — Frank  H.  Wigton  of  Philadelphia,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Morrisdale  Coal  Company  and  a  large  operator 
in  the  bituminous  fields,  testified  before  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  at  Philadelphia  May  17  that  as  late  as 
1902  or  1903  he  had  received  thousands  of  dollars  In  re¬ 
bates  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  He  named  W.  H. 
Joyce,  former  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad,  as  the  man  who  had  handed  him  over  the 
checks  for  these  sums.  Vice-rresident  Thayer  had  previ¬ 
ously  testified  that  no  rebates  had  been  given  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  since  1899.  From  Wigton  it  was  also  brought  out 
that  at  the  present  time  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  by  its 
manner  of  distributing  orders  and  cars  for  coal  for  its  own 
consumption,  directly  discriminates  against  _  certain  mines. 
By  giving  coal  to  the  railroad  at  a  low  price  the  fayored 
mines  get  in  many  cases  many  times  the  number  of  cars 
they  would  lie  entitled  to  under  any  equitable  distribution. 
In  other  wo'fds,  they  pay  the  railroads  with  coal  to  secure 
cars  to  carry  on  their  business.  Wigton’s  testimony  came 
after  another  chapter  of  official  grafting  had  been  revealed 
by  R.  L.  O’Donnell,  general  superintendent  of  the  Buffalo 
and  Allegheny  division,  and  after  Charles  E.  Pugh,  second 
vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  had  confessed 
that  for  the  sake  of  companies  in  which  officials  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  had  been  interested  he  had  refused 
to  allow  competing  companies  sidetracks  from  their  mines, 
thus  keeping  them  out  of  the  market. 

ADMINISTRATION. — The  Railroad  Rate  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  May  18  by  a  vote  of  71  to  3.  the  Senators 
who  voted  against  it  being  Foraker.  Morgan  and  Pettus.  All 
three  have  been  aggressively  hostile  to  the  bill  from  the 
first.  Foraker  has  borne  his  share  in  trying  to  improve 
it  according  to  his  ideas,  but  Morgan  and  Pettus  have  con¬ 
sistently  voted  against  all  amendments,  and  have  maintained 
an  attitude  of  unflinching  hostility  to  the  whole  thing  and 
everything  connected  with  it.  It  was  just  81  days  since  Mr. 
Tillman  reported  the  bill  out  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  to  the  Senate  on  Feb.  26.  In  those  81  days 
there  has  been  such  a  debate  as  has  no  precedent  in  recent 
years.  The  early  part  of  the  day  was  spent  in  voting  down 
amendments  and  in  the  passage  of  one  amendment  which  is 
of  the  highest  Importance.  ’Hie  compromise  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Roosevelt  and  Aldrich  Republicans  was  violated, 
and  the  control  of  the  courts  over  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission,  begun  by  the  Allison  amendment,  was  com¬ 
pleted.  This  was  done  by  striking  out  of  the  bill  the  words 
“in  its  judgment,”  which  by  the  terms  of  the  compromise 
were  to  stay  in.  The  striking  out  of  those  words,  coupled 
with  the  jurisdiction  already  given  by  the  Allison  amend¬ 
ment,  reduces  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  to  a 


mere  registering  machine.  It  is  now  the  courts,  and  the 
courts  alone,  which  are  to  decide  the  reasonableness  of 
rates. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  American  Royal  Live  Stock 
Show  will  be  held  at  the  Stock  Yards,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
October  6-13.  There  will  be  a  big  show  of  breeding  swine, 
a  contest  for  milking  Short-horns,  and  a  students’  live 
stock  judging  contest.  The  premiums  in  all  departments 
aggregate  $28,000.  For  premium  list  address  Jno.  M.  Hazel- 
ton,  166  Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

The  semiannual  meeting  of  the  Missouri  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Moberly,  Mo.,  June  12-14, 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  DOMESTIC  HELP. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  help 
for  outdoor  farm  work.  The  indoor  problem  seems  to  be 
harder  yet,  as  the  following  notes  from  women  who  write 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  will  show. 

7 he  Situation  in  Idaho. 

Female  help  is  employed  quite  extensively  in  the  farm 
homes  during  the  busy  season,  especially  during  harvest. 
Domestic  help  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  rural  districts 
for  the  following  reasons :  In  the  West  girls  marrv  early 
and  seek  homes  of  their  own.  There  are  a  considerable 
number  of  young  women  taking  up  land  as  homesteads. 
Many  girls  and  women  prefer  employment  in  fruit  packing 
houses  and  hop  fields  to  cooking  in  farmhouse  kitchens, 
and  still  others  seek  employment  on  cook  wagons  in  the  har¬ 
vest  season  ;  $16  and  $20  per  month  are  the  usual  wages. 
Both  native  and  foreign  born  are  employed,  principally 
Swredes,  Norwegians  and  Germans.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
main  objections  made  to  farm  employment  by  women  lie  in 
the  fact  that  the  work  is  uncongenial  in  the  following  ways : 
Isolation  from  town ;  in  country  homes  it  is  difficult  to  regu¬ 
late  hours  for  rest  and  labor ;  homes  are  unmethodical ; 
more  money  can  be  made  with  fewer  hours  of  work  in 
packing  houses  and  hop  fields,  or  at  the  sewing  machine. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  the  rural  districts  were  exceedingly 
sparse  of  settlement  in  this  part  of  the  West ;  a  whole  civ¬ 
ilization  has  sprung  up  within  that  period,  conditions  have 
certainlv — advanced — perhaps  would  be  the  more  correct 
word.  Domestic  help  of  either  sex  is  far  from  competent. 
Nez  Perce  Co.,  Idaho.  may  g.  evans. 

Old  Times  in  Connecticut. 

There  is  no  indoor  help  hired  in  my  vicinity.  When 
needed,  they  get  some  farmer’s  daughter  to  help  for  a  few 
days  at  a  time,  give  her  a  dollar  a  day  and  board.  Some 
would  hire  if  they  could  get  good  help,  but  it  would  have 
to  be  foreign,  and  they  do  not  like  to  go  out  so  far  in  the 
country.  I  live  four  miles  from  the  center,  but  on  the  main 
turnpike,  and  girls  think  that  is  a  long  way  from  the 
village.  When  I  came  here  37  years  ago,  in  a  circuit  of  two 
miles  in  all  directions  from  my  place  were  37  families,  and 
In  those  37  families  were  83  children  from  one  to  20  years 
old,  not  married ;  52  boys.  31  girls,  from  one  to  five  in  a 
family;  three  families  had  no  children.  Now,  in  those  37 
homes,  the  older  folks  are  gone,  one  or  both  are  dead,  (ex¬ 
cepting  in  four  homes),  the  rest  have  been  sold,  a  goodly 
share  of  them  to  foreigners,  and  these  children  are  scattered 
far  and  near,  mostly  in  villages  and  cities;  only  12  or.  15 
are  getting  their  living  wholly  by  farming.  Many  of  them 
have  gained  high  positions  of  honor  or  trust  while  others 
barely  get  a  living.  The  farm  was  too  slow,  and  hard  work 
for  them.  The  dollar,  or  dollar  and  half  a  day,  looked  like 
big  money  till  they  found  out  what  it  costs  to  live  and  dress 
on  it.  Many  of  us  would  cling  to  the  farm,  and  let  them 
out  on  shares,  if  the  houses  were  in  any  way  convenient 
for  taking  another  family  wdthout  too  much  outlay,  but  a 
very  few  can  be  so  fixed,  so  they  have  to  go.  Many  of  the 
foreigners  make  good  neighbors,  and  some  of  them  are  very 
smart,  but  are  not  just  like  our  own  folks.  Where  we  used 
to  keep  few  cows  and  make  butter,  they  nearly  all  sell 
milk,  keeping  a  lot  of  cows  for  that  purpose  and  say  that 
there  is  more  money  in  it,  as  they  find  a  ready  market  for  it. 
Litchfield  Co..  Conn.  h.  s. 

The  Competition  of  the  Town. 

Domestic  help  is  not  generally  employed  in  this  vicinity 
because  of  its  scarcity.  We  are  located  within  a  few  miles 
of  a  large  college  town  where  there  is  a  constant  demand  for 
bright  girls  as  waitresses  and  for  other  light  work,  and 
where  a  good  cook  can  obtain  from  $4  to  $4.50  per  week 
without  doing  laundry  or  other  heavy  work.  The  wages 
in  farm  households  average  $2.50  to  $3  weekly,  and  this 
difference,  along  with  the  isolation,  heavier  labor,  and  less 
convenientlv  arranged  houses  in  the  country,  causes  the 
women  and  girls  to  gravitate  steadily  to  the  town.  Few 
foreigners  are  employed,  and  farmers’  wives  do  without 
help,  or  emplov  those  who  are  unable  for  some  reason  to 
get  awav.  Such  help  is  seldom  entirely  competent.  The 
change  in  the  last  score  of  years  has  been  for  the  worse, 
for  manv  more  ways  are  now  open  to  women  to  earn  a  live¬ 
lihood  than  formerly,  and  in  a  choice  between  acting  as 
saleslady  at  $6  per  week,  and  wrestling  with  milk  utensils 
at  $3  and  board  in  a  country  kitchen  the  attractions  for  a 
lively  young  girl  are  decidedly  towards  the  former  position. 
Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  m.  e.  c. 

No  Help  in  West  Virginia. 

Very  few  of  us  keep  help ;  we  cannot  get  It,  no  matter 
what  the  circumstances  are.  We  have  a  good  many  for¬ 
eigners  about  here,  but  get  no  domestic  help  from  them. 
They  are  mostly  miners,  with  their  wives  and  little  children- 
They  generally  go  back  to  their  native  land  when  out  of 
work  long;  they  are  considered  an  element  of  discord  in  this 
vicinity ;  drink  so  much  bad  whiskey  and  beer,  have  so  little 
control  over  their  bad  passions,  steal  our  fruit ;  we  have  no 
use  for  them.  In  the  matter  of  wages  for  girls  we  pay  from 
$2  to  $3  per  week.  We  live  about  three  miles  from  New 
Cumberland  ;  there  is  a  large  pottery  where  they  employ  a 
good  deal  of  female  help.  The  young  girls  who  have  to  earn 
their  living  prefer  going  there  rather  than  to  a  farm.  Then 
we  have  East  Liverpool,  about  10  miles  from  us,  a  large 
pottery  city,  so  many  of  our  girls  go  there. 

Hancock  Co.,  W.  Va.  a  farmer’s  wife. 

Hired  Help  for  Country  Kitchens. 

If.  here  in  southern  Connecticut,  a  housekeeper  were  to 
remark  among  her  friends  that  she  was  in  dire  need  of  a 
girl  to  do  her  housework,  a  wave  of  pity  would  be  likely  to 
sweep  across  the  hearts  of  her  hearers.  When  dire  necessity 
lays  its  grip  upon  a  New  England  farmer’s  wife  she  hires 
help,  in  any  conditions  short  of  that  she  does  her  own 
work.  No  sweeping  assertion  but  has  Its  exceptions,  and  any 
Connecticut  woman  will  tell  you  of  farm  homes  in  her  vicin¬ 
ity  where  female  help  is  always  employed.  Y'et  ten  against 
one  there  could  be  instanced  homes  where  faithful  service 
would  be  cheerfully  paid  for  if  it  could  be  secured,  yet 
“Mother”  puts  out  her  washing,  hires  an  occasional  day’s 
work  done,  and  depends  upon  “Father”  and  the  boys  to 
lighten  her  work  what  they  can  in  order  that  she  may  escape 
the  necessity  of  having  a  hired  girl.  Is  this  because  help 
is  of  an  incompetent  character,  or  because  it  cannot  be  se¬ 
cured?  Both.  When  compelled  to  employ  help  we  first 
search  every  family  in  our  locality  where  there  Is  hope 
of  finding  a 'girl  or  woman  who  would  consent  to  come  to  us 
in  the  capacity  of  helper.  Girls  bred  in  country  homes 
are  more  likely  to  be  content  on  a  farm  ;  they  understand 
conditions  there  and  have  not  become  tainted  with  the  crav¬ 
ing  for  excitement  and  the  tonic  of  the  crowd  without 
which  those  city  bred  pine  and  grow  restless.  Here  and 
there  some  farmer’s  wife  has  in  her  home  a  girl  not  quite 
capable  of  self-direction  from  whom,  by  dint  of  patience  and 
good  managing,  she  secures  the  assistance  about  the  house 
which  her  care  and  motherly  oversight  well  earn.  One 
is  tempted  to  say  that  such  are  the  only  cases  where  a 
country  housekeeper  keeps  the  same  girl  year  in  and  year 
out.  She  herself  will  tell  you.  perhaps,  that  the  care  and 
annoyance  are  quite  equal  to  the.  gain,  Why  none  of  the 
emigrant  labor,  coming  in  endless  procession  across  the 
Atlantic  each  year  finds  its  way  into  farm  kitchens  is  past 
comprehension.’  Probably  many  of  the  women  have  hus¬ 
bands,  others  have  waiting  lovers,  and  nearly  all  have 
friends.  All.  we  may  be  sure,  come  with  minds  full  of  the 
great  rewards  their  labor  is  to  win  for  them.  Big  pay  and 
all  the  emoluments  of  which  their  friends  boast  are  the 
prizes  on  which  their  eyes  are  set.  In  the  kitchens  of  city 
cousins  you  will  find  strong-armed  daughters  out  of  almost 
any  corner  of  northern  or  central  Europe,  but  the  writer 
has  never  chanced  to  know  of  any  girls  of  this  class  being 
secured  as  farm  helpers.  Yet  wages  do  not  materially  differ ; 


at  least  one  going  to  a  city  agency  would  probably  need 
to  offer  more,  rather  than  less,  if  it  was  to  be  added  that 
the  worker  must  go  into  the  country.  You  will  hear  of 
village  homes  where  the  wages  are  but  three  dollars  a  week, 
but  the  girl  is  not  a  competent  cook — -or  very  competent  at 
anything.  Your  city  cousin  will  tell  you  she  pays  four, 
and  she  will  sigh  as  she  relates  how  scarce  are  the  general 
housework  girls,  how  many  employ  a  separate  laundress, 
while  no  giri  looks  after  the  furnace,  or  renders  any 
assistance  in  the  care  of  young  children.  She  will  tell  you, 
moreover,  that  if  she  take  a  “green”  girl  and  train  her 
with  endless  pains  and  kindness,  that  girl  will  count  the 
weeks  till  she  can  leave  her  to  demand  more  wages  as  a 
competent  cook  or  waitress.  The  girl  who  can  cook  barely 
well  enough  to  content  her  family  will,  after  a  year’s  prac¬ 
tice  at  her  expense,  scorn  her  four  dollars  a  week  and  easily 
secure  a  position  where  two  servants  are  employed  and 
where  she  will  get  five  dollars  a  week,  recommending  herself 
as  a  first-class  cook. 

A  young  girl  helper  on  a  farm  will,  of  course,  have  less 
responsibility  than  rests  upon  the  general  housework  girl, 
or  the  city  servant.  Two  dollars  a  week  or  two  and  a  half 
are  as  much  as  It  would  be  worth  while  to  offer,  for  one 
must  work  with  her  and  usually  do  the  cooking  oneself. 
Where  one  must  have  help,  and  is  so  fortunate  as  to  secure 
a  girl  of  her  own  locality  the  question  of  the  girl’s  social 
needs  has  usually  to  be  indulged  past  the  employer’s  prefer¬ 
ences  or  tastes.  No  girl  can  live  alone  in  any  kitchen, 
her  natural  cravings  for  diversions  of  some  sort  must  receive 
due  regard.  She  must  be  kept  happy  and  content.  Hidden 
in  this  innocent  looking  statement  may  lie  one  heavy 
reason  why  our  housekeepers  prefer  over  work  and  letting 
some  things  go  undone  to  having  some  one  always  about 
whose  moods  must  be  endured  and  whose  likings  must  often 
be  considered  before  those  of  the  family.  For  “one  of  the 
family”  the  farmer’s  help  must  in  some  measure  be.  Back 
in  1894  The  R.  N.-Y.  printed  a  paper  on  this  subject  written 
by  our  old  friend  Alice  E.  Pinne.v,  which  anyone  having  old 
files  of  the  paper  and  interested  in  this  subject  will  find 
good  reading  to-day.  It  cannot  be  recalled  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  governing  farm  help  were  much  more  favorable  to 
employers  twenty-five  years  ago.  In  one  family  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  the  forced  dependence  upon  a  city  “intelli¬ 
gence  office”  at  that  time  brought  one  incumbent  who  seemed 
to  sup  day  and  night  on  ink-black  tea.  and  who  somehow 
discovered  a  cask  of  wine  set  away  to  ripen  and  left  it 
empty  on  her  departure,  while  her  successor  took  advantage 
of  the  housemother’s  Illness  to  carry  off  the  choicest  of  the 
family  linen.  “Help”  of  this  sort  is  that  which  ever  gravi¬ 
tates  from  city  agencies  toward  the  farmer's  household  when 
he  must  yield  to  necessity  rather  than  choice.  Forty  years 
ago  the  daughter  from  a  neighboring  Irish  family  was  con¬ 
tent  and  gave  good  satisfaction  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
week.  But  this  has  long  been  a  locality  where  the  hum  of 
factories  was  not  far  to  seek,  and  the  comparative  inde¬ 
pendence  of  even  10  hours  amid  the  whirring  wheels  will 
always  win  girls  from  the  more  isolated  tasks  of  the 
kitchen. 

Though  a  dolorous  view  the  above  is  not  written  with  any 
Intent  to  blame  either  housekeepers  or  househelpers.  The 
girls  from  foreign  countries  are  surprisingly  honest  as  a 
class,  and  if  their  only  thought  Is  to  do  well  for  themselves 
they  have  already  grasped  the  American  spirit,  and  in  so 
doing  will  in  a  large  sense  do  well  for  the  nation.  As  the 
servant  problem  stands,  there  are  far  more  waiting  kitchens 
than  available  kitchen  girls.  Therefore  the  girl  has  It  all 
her  own  way.  Why  remain  long  suited  in  one  place  when 
twenty  more  doors  stand  open?  Why  go  into  the  countrv 
when  asked  to  stay  where  companionship  is  close  at  hand, 
where  gas  ranges,  faucets  and  wash  trays  make  work  light, 
and  where  shopping  and  trolley  rides  can  be  indulged  In 
every  afternoon  out?  prudence  primrose. 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn. 


FROM  SOUTHWESTERN  MICHIGAN. 

The  greatest  interest  in  this  part  of  the  State  Is  fruit, 
while  many  are  following  general  farming,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  fruit  for  diversion.  Many  are  giving  their  en¬ 
tire  time  and  land  to  some  kind  of  fruit  culture.  Some 
even  are  undertaking  to  grow  fruits  upon  soil  wholly  un.- 
adapted  to  this  crop.  While  great  notice  is  taken  of  sprav- 
ing,  the  Michigan  fruit  grower  has  much  to  learn  along  tins 
line,  as  well  as  in  the  way  of  culture,  thinning,  sorting 
and  packing.  Another  item  of  great  importance  is  main¬ 
taining  the  condition  of  the  soil.  Many  are  giving  this  no 
attention  whatever,  and  our  soil  is  not  a  strong  one ;  we 
have  extra  natural  surroundings,  and  when  we  learn  to 
give  our  work  systematic  attention  from  time  of  setting  to 
finish  of  product  in  soil  culture,  care  and  marketing,  there 
is  no  fruit  section  of  our  land  where  greater  results  can  be 
secured  with  the  fruits  adapted  to  our  location.  The  pros¬ 
pects  are  extra  for  a  good  crop  this  season ;  peaches,  cher¬ 
ries  and  berries  will  not  be  as  overproductive  as  last  year, 
yet  there  will  be  a  fine  yield.  Apples  promise  a  good  har¬ 
vest,  quite  a  contrast  to  last  year,  when  we  had  practi¬ 
cally  none.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to  use  up  a  large 
percentage  of  our  fruit.  We  have  two  extensive  canning 
factories  now  ready  to  start,  and  another  large  one  will 
be  ready  for  later  fruits.  These  factories  are  so  conducted 
that  our  best  women  are  perfectly  willing  to  work  in  them. 
This  makes  it  easy  to  get  help  to  carry  on  this  industry. 
The  culture  of  grapes  has  not  takeD  as  strong  a  hold  about 
Hartford  as  in  other  parts  of  Van  Buren  Co.,  yet  we  have 
some  fine  young  vineyards.  Undoubtedly  In  the  future  this 
branch  will  receive  more  attention,  for  we  have  some 
valuable  tracts  for  grapes.  j.  b.  r. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Fruit  prospects  on  the  plateau  lands  of  Lincoln  Co., 
Ky.,  are  as  follows :  At  this  date.  May  15,  we  are  just  com¬ 
mencing  to  gather  the  strawberries.  Have  a  full  crop  of 
fine  berries,  a  hungry  market,  plenty  of  pickers,  only  lack 
the  acreage.  All  tree  fruits  promise  a  full  crop.  Early 
cherries  are  beginning  to  ripen,  and  we  will  have  them  un¬ 
til  September.  Plums,  peaches,  grapes,  pears  and  apples 
all  promise  a  full  crop.  j.  a.  m’k. 

As  to  present  prospects  for  fruit,  cherries,  both  sweet 
and  sour,  have  an  abundant  bloom,  and  appear  to  have  set 
a  full  crop.  Plums,  most  varieties,  show  a  very  moderate 
blossom,  and  will  undoubtedly  set  a  light  crop.  Peaches 
have  enough  blossoms  for  a  fair  crop,  and  some  kinds 
have  set  majiy  times  more  fruit  than  they  should  he  al¬ 
lowed  to  crop,  and  so  far  show  no  indication  of  curl-leaf. 
Pears  are  full  of  bloom,  and  Dwarf  Duchess  are  showing 
far  too  many  blossoms,  as  I  have  noticed  that  with  such 
an  excessive  bloom  they  are  quite  sure  to  be  so  exhausted 
that  a  very  moderate  set  will  follow.  Apples  of  most  vari¬ 
eties  have  a  good  healthy  bloom,  enough  for  a  full  crop. 
Baldwins  are,  on  the  other  hand,  rather  shy  in  most  or¬ 
chards,  though  a  few  that  did  not  bear  last  year  are  making 
a  better  showing.  But  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  trees 
are  Baldwins  that  the  crop  in  the  aggregate  cannot  be  large. 
It  is,  however,  yet  too  early  to  prognosticate  very  safely 
as  to  the  outlook,  because  the  trees  are  not  yet  out  of  bloom. 
Last  Thursday  and  Friday  (May  17-18)  were  very  warm  for 
the  season,  and  had  the  heat  continued  I  fear  it  would  have 
so  hurried  the  blossoms  that  only  very  imperfect  fertiliza¬ 
tion  would  have  been  the  result,  but  fortunately  it  turned 
cooler  Friday  night,  and  now  conditions  could  not  be  more 
favorable.  Weather  moderately  warm,  clear  sky  and  a  light 
breeze  blowing,  everything  just  right  for  full  pollenization, 
and  if  we  do  not  get  a  crop  it  can’t  be  laid  to  the  present 
weather.  But  It  is  four  weeks  too  soon  to  bank  on  the 
crop.  j.  s.  WOODWARD. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. _ 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Rochester  Vehicle  Co.,  P.  O.  Drawer  1002,  Rochester. 
N.  Y.,  have  a  line  of  first  class  carriages  which  they  sell 
direct,  thus  saving  all  agents’  and  middlemen’s  prices.  Write 
them  for  full  information  about  their  spindle  seat  runLbout 
at  $36.50  and  other  special  bargains 

A  first  class  silo  and  a  light,  strong,  handy  hay-rack  are 
essential  to  the  equipment  of  a  hay  or  stock  farm.  The 
Abram  Walrath  Co.,  Box  83,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.,  have  worked 
up  a  large  trade  in  silos  and  racks,  owing  to  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  good  made  and  moderate  price  charged.  Full 
particulars  of  prices,  styles  and  sizes  will  be  given  on  re¬ 
quest. 
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Put  a  layer  of  boiled  macaroni  in  the 
bottom  of  a  buttered  baking  dish  and 
over  it  a  layer  of  boiled  oyster  plant  cut 
in  small  pieces.  Season  with  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  and  turn  over  some  thin  white  sauce. 
Add  another  layer  of  macaroni  and  then 
of  oyster  plant  and  white  sauce  and  con- 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  LAMP  IN  THE  WEST. 

Venus  has  lit  her  silver  lamp 
Low  in  the  purple  West, 

Breathing:  a  soft  and  mellow  light 
Upon  the  sea’s  full  breast: 

It  is  the  hour  when  velvet  winds 
Tremble  the  alder’s  crest. 

Far  out,  far  out  the  restless  bar 
Starts  from  a  troubled  sleep. 

Where  roaring  through  the  narrow  straits 
The  meeting  waters  leap : 

But  still  that  shining  pathway  leads 
Across  the  lonely  deep. 

When  I  sail  out  the  narrow  straits 
Where  unknown  dangers  be. 

And  cross  the  troubled,  moaning  bar 
To  the  mysterious  sea — 

Dear  (tod.  wilt  Thou  not  set  a  lamp 
Low  in  the  West  for  me? 

— Ella  lligginson,  in  New  York  Mail. 

* 

Sour  cream  makes  a  delicious  salad 
dressing  for  cucumbers.  Chill  a  cupful 
of  rich  sour  cream  until  very  cold,  then 
beat  well  for  five  minutes,  adding,  while 
beating,  a  tablespoonful  of  powdered 
sugar  and  a  half  teaspoonful  of  lemon 
juice.  Slice  chilled  cucumbers  very  thin, 

and  serve  with  this  dressing. 

* 

Peacock  feathers,  real  and  imitation, 
wave  above  all  manner  of  hats. and  in  all 
manner  of  colors;  evidently  the  old  su¬ 
perstition  as  to  the  ill-luck  that  clings  to 
them  is  past.  Some  are  very  pretty,  and 
some  very  freaky,  especially  in  the  old 
rose  and  raspberry  shades  that  now  lead 
in  millinery.  We  have  never  seen  so  many  tinue  unti]  a]1  are  used.  Have  the  top 

pink  hats  as  this  season,  while  roses  in  layer  macaroni.  There  should  be  white 

every  color  lead  among  flowers.  Buckles  sauce  enough  to  make  the  mixture 

are  more  popular  than  usual.  creamy.  Cover  the  top  with  buttered 


6330  Misses’  “rony”  Jacket, 
14  and  16  years. 


A  very  nice  chocolate  puddmg  is  made 
as  follows:  Put  into  a  bowl  two  cupfuls 
of  stale  breadcrumbs.  Pour  over  them 
one  quart  of  scalded  milk.  While  the 
bread  and  milk  are  cooling  melt  two 


bread  crumbs  and  bake. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  fashionable  little  pony  jacket, 

adapted  for  misses’  wear,  is  shown  in 

.  ,  ,  ,  ,  No.  5330.  The  coat  is  made  with  fronts, 

squares  of  chocolate.  Mix  the  chocolate  •,  c  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  c,.  , 

side-fronts,  backs  and  side-backs,  fitted 


with  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  sugar,  then. 


by  means  of  the  seams  that  extend  to  the 


with  two  eggs,  lightly  beaten,  one  scant  f  ,  ,  •  •  -  -  .~  -- 

,  %  ;  ,  shoulders,  giving  most  becoming  lines  to 

saltspoonfu]  of  salt  and  a  teaspoonful  of  .,  c  mi  i  f 

,  ,  ,  ,  ...  ,  ,  '  ,  the  figure.  1  he  sleeves  are  the  favorite 

vanilla.  Add  the  milk  and  breadcrumbs 

and  then,  when  well  mixed,  turn  the 

whole  into  a  pudding  dish  that  has  been 

buttered  and  sugared.  Rake  it  one  hour 


4l/3  yards  of  banding.  The  pattern  5330 


ones  in  three-quarter  length,  but  are 

treated  after  a  quite  novel  fashion,  being 

laid  in  one  box  plait  each  at  the  lower 

edge.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
m.  f  moderately  hot  oven.  Serve  cold.  for  the  15_year  size  is  23/s  yards  27  v/& 

w:th  cream.  This  pudding  can  be  baked  yard  44  or  l3/g  yard  52  inches  wide  with 
m  individual  moulds  if  preferred. 

* 

There  are  several  vegetarian  restaur¬ 
ants  in  this  city,  which  make  a  pleasant 
change  from  the  monotonous  round  of 
ordinary  “quick  lunch”  places,  even  where 
one  is  not  disposed  to  adopt  their  ideas 
entirely.  Recent  and  repeated  revelations 
or  assertions  concerning  diseased  meat 
and  abominable  packing-house  conditions 
will  undoubtedly  add  a  new  argument  to 
the  vegetarian  battery,  and  give  addi¬ 
tional  force  to  one  of  these  hostelries, 
where  they  proudly  head  the  bill  of  fare 
with  this  assertion:  “Nothing  that  ever 
squealed.”  But  we  wish,  every  time  we 
go  to  an  anti-meat  restaurant,  that  they 
would  cook  their  vegetables  better.  The 
soups  are  really  very  good,  but  there  is  a 
monotony  about  most  of  the  other  dishes 
that  makes  them  taste  like  imitation  food. 

This  lack  of  savor  does  not  seem  due  to 
the  absence  of  meat ;  we  think  that  the 
vegetarian  cook  is  lacking  in  imagination. 

At  one  time  we  kept  house  on  a  vegetar¬ 
ian  basis  for  half  a  year,  during  Autumn 
and  Winter;  milk  and  butter  were  per¬ 
mitted,  and  the  use  of  such  herbs  as  sage, 
parsley,  thyme  and  marjoram  gave  flavor,  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  14  to  16  years 
We  did  not  attempt  the  imitation  roasts  of  age;  price  10  cents, 
and  make-believe  chops  we  find  in  the  An  attractive  style  for  a  lingerie  waist 

restaurants,  in  which  nut  preparations  are  is  shown  in  No.  5292.  The  waist  is  made 

largely  used,  but  devoted  a  good  deal  of  with  the  yoke,  which  is  cut  in  two  por- 
thought  to  familiar  vegetables.  The  re-  tions,  the  front  and  the  backs.  Both 

suits  were  generally  good  and  nutritious,  front  and  backs  are  tucked  at  their  upper 

and  the  absence  of  meat  was  hardly  no-  edges  and  are  joined  to  the  yoke,  the  clos- 
ticed.  Various  combinations  of  vegeta-  ing  being  made  invisibly  at  the  left.  The 
bles  with  cereals  were  tried ;  macaroni  sleeves  are  moderately  full,  finished  with 
was  used  freely.  This  was  very  nice  deep  fitted  cuffs  which  allow  a  choice  of 
scalloped  with  oyster  plant  as  follows :  the  straight  or  pointed  upper  edges.  The 


5292  Fancy  Yoke  Waist, 
32  to  40  bust. 


quantity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size  is  3  yards  21,  2J4  yards  27,  or 
yards  44  inches  wide  with  Vf  yard  of 
tucking  and  5J4  yards  of  insertion  to  make 
as  illustrated.  The  pattern  5292  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40-inch  bust 
measure;  price  10  cents. 

Called  on  to  worR  in  many  fields,  he  still 
Strove  with  his  might  each  duty  to  fulfill 
And  keep  unstained,  of  all  a  man  may  claim 
The  noblest  heritage,  his  father’s  name. 

— Ilis  own  epitaph,  from  “Lord  ilobhouse, 
a  Memoir." 


System  Spells 

Success 

A  quitter  never  gets 
started  except  down 
stream.  For  him  a  log 
to  drift  on  and  over  the 
falls. 

A  light  -  weight  can 
never  do  anything  but 
paddle  a  canoe  with  a 
pretty  girl  in  it  on  a 
backwater.  For  him 
stick  in  the  mud  on  the 
bank. 

A  fool  you  can  never 
count  on.  He  may  dive 
over  the  falls  in  despair 
or  rock  the  canoe,  for 
fun,  get  tangled  in  the 
bow  line  and  drown  in 
shallow  water. 

But  if  you  are  a  real 
man,  or  a  real  woman, 
young  or  old,  there  is  a 
secure  place  for  you,  on 
a  sincere,  serious,  system¬ 
atized  sales  staff  that 
simply  won't  let  you  fall 
out  or  fail  —  the  sales 
staff  of  The  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal  and 
The  Saturday  Even¬ 
ing  Post. 

One  man  made  $1950,  com¬ 
missions,  bonuses  and  prizes,  in 
three  months  recently.  A  woman 
made  £1810.  Neither  worked  as 
hard  to  earn  it  as  most  men  do  to 
get  less. 

How  did  they  do  it  ?  System  — 
sober,  earnest,  sincere,  determined 
system.  They  were  working  with 
us  on  a  basis  of  sincerity  and  system 
and,  being  a  real  man  and  a  real 
woman,  they  just  couldn’t  fail. 
We  can’t  afford  to  let  good  human 
material  go  to  waste.  We  believed 
in  them.  We  helped  them.  And 
they  just  had  to  succeed. 

Write  if  you’ll  let  us  help  you. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
2986-E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Th$ 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

W.  L.  Douglas 

*3=  &  *3=  SHOES™» 

W.  L.  Douglas  $4.00  Cilt  Edge  Line 
cannot  be  equalled  at  any  price. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS  MA  KES  &  SELLS  MORE 
MEN'S  $3.50  SHOES  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
MANUFACTURER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

tin  nnn  REWARD  to  anyone  who  can 
w  I  UjUUU  disprove  this  statement. 

If  I  could  take  you  Into  my  three  large  factories 
at  Brockton,  Mass.,  and  show  you  the  infinite 
care  with  which  every  pair  of  shoes  is  made,  you 
would  realize  why  W.  L.  Douglas  $3.50  shoes 
cost  more  to  make,  why  they  hold  their  shape, 
fit  better,  wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater 
intrinsic  value  than  any  other  $3.50  shoe. 

W.  L.  Douglas  Strong  Made  Shoes  for 
Men,  $2.50,  $2.00.  Boys’  School  & 
DressShoes,  $2.50,  $2,  $1.7 5,  $1.50 
,  CAUTION  , — Insist  upon  having  W.L. Doug¬ 
las  shoes.  Take  no  substitute.  None  genuine 
without  his  name  and  price  stamped  on  bottom. 
Fast  Color  Eyelets  used  ;  they  will  not  wear  brassy. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Dept.  Q,  Brockton,  Mass. 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing  but 
the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUALITY. 
Everybody  orders  again,  as  the  CORNED  BEEF  is  as 
we  represent.  Write  for  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Lightning  Freezers,  like  the  Gem,  Blizzard  and 
American  Twin  Freezers  made  by  the  same 
makers,  have  these  exclusive  improvements: 
Automatic  twin  scrapers;  famous  wheel  dasher, 
which  adds  to  bulk  and  quality  of  cream;  durable 
pails  with  electric  welded  wire  hoops  which  can¬ 
not  fall  off;  and  drawn  steel  can  bottoms  which 
cannot  leak,  break  or  fall  out. 

Booklet,  “  Frozen  Sweets,” 
by  Mrs.  Itorer,  FREE. 

North  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 


Farm  Telephones 

Made  by  the  “American,”  the 
largest  telephone  factory. 

Use  our  highest  CAM  DO  ft  II 
grade  No.  36  dAITIroUli 

Be  an  influential  factor  in  your 
community.  Organize  farm  tele¬ 
phone  lines.  It  gives  you  a  hand¬ 
some  profit.  We  send  you  in¬ 
structions  how  to  organize  farm 
lines  and  how  to  build  and  operate 
them.  Write  for  our  free  book. 
It’s  full  of  Telephone  informa¬ 
tion. 

American  Electric  Telephone  Co., 
A77  Englewood  Station, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


■aJ&Eife. 


Snmpson  -  Eddystone 

Black  &  Whites 

Many  beautiful,  quiet  patterns, 
appropriate  for  mourning  dresses,  as 
well  as  elaborate  and  attractive  de¬ 
signs  for  every  taste.  Color  abso¬ 
lutely  will  not  fade. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Simpson-Eddystone  Black  &->  Whites. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons  have  mad« 
Simpson  Prints. 


EDbystoNE 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


1906. 
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Collecting  and  Using  Down. 

Now  that  the  useful  subject  of  keeping 
geese  and  harvesting  down  has  been 
opened,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  geese  keep¬ 
ers  and  pillow  makers  will  take  pen  in 
hand.  What  I  can  offer  is  not  expert  tes¬ 
timony,  but  may  be  of  some  interest. 
Years  ago,  when  my  grandmother  was 
living  in  the  family  of  one  of  her  chil¬ 
dren,  a  colony  of  geese  was  one  season 
added  to  the  poultry  output.  Her  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law  was  city  bred,  and  a  person  of 
determination.  When  Grandmother  told 
her  that  those  geese  ought  to  be  plucked 
every  two  months  during  the  hot  weather, 
my  aunt  declared  the  custom  inhuman, 
adding  that  no  such  practice  should  be 
instituted  in  her  household.  Grand¬ 
mother  felt  to  her  bones  that  the  inhu¬ 
manity  lay  in  forcing  those  poor  geese  to 
wear  their  heavy  down  underwear  all 
Summer.  Nature  had  blessed  her  with 
her  own  share  of  quiet  determination.  If 
geese  must  go  promenading  up  and  down 
past  her  windows  those  geese  should  be 
managed  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way 
familiar  since  her  childhood.  So  a  small 
boy  was  bribed,  and  the  small  girls  in¬ 
terested,  and  two  or  three  times  each 
Summer  Grandmother  would  repair  to  the 
rear  of  the  woodshed  with  a  stocking  in 
her  hand  and,  no  doubt,  the  light  of  set¬ 
tled  purpose  in  her  eye.  Seated  in  a  low 
chair  with  a  large,  deep  basket  at  her 
side  she  was  ready  to  have  the  geese 
brought  her  one  by  one.  The  stocking's 
part  in  the  proceedings  was  to  act  as  muz¬ 
zle,  for  geese  can  bite.  But  with  the 
stocking  drawn  over  their  heads  and 
well  down  their  long  necks  they  lay  meek¬ 
ly,  debarred  from  any  bill  defense,  though 
I  suppose  wings  and  legs  were  ready  for 
battle.  With  left  hand  grasping  both  legs 
firmly  and  the  stockinged  head  and  neck 
held  securely  against  her  left  side  under 
her  arm,  Grandmother’s  right  hand  wa9 
ready  for  expert  duty. 

Only  the  fine  under  feathers  are  pulled 
with  the  down  and  only  those  parts  of  the 
bird’s  body  where  down  is  most  plentiful 
are  ever  plucked.  A  smart  pull  is  neces¬ 
sary,  but  the  future  comfort  of  the  goose 
no  doubt  nerves  the  plucker’s  hand — that 
and  the  knowledge  that  “live  geese 
feathers”  are  vastly  superior  to  any  se¬ 
cured  from  the  body  of  a  dead  bird  after 
scalding.  From  my  Grandmother’s  per¬ 
severance  concerning  those  geese,  and  her 
subsequent  industry  in  making  ticks  and 
covers,  resulted  an  array  of  new  beds  and 
pillows  which  sufficed  for  the  “setting 
out”  of  each  little  grand-daughter  of  the 
family,  when  in  a  few  years  her  time 
came  for  migrating  to  a  nest  of  her  own. 
Strange  to  add,  I  have  more  than  once 
been  driven  to  conceal  much  amusement 
over  hearing  my  aunt,  she  of  the  humane 
convictions  and  unalterable  antagonism  to 
the  goose  plucking,  boast  unblushingly 
how  she  herself  made  all  those  fluffy, 
downy  furnishings  for  her  daughters  from 
geese  once  kept  on  the  farm. 

Every  traveler  in  Europe  becomes  inti¬ 
mately  familiar  with  the  duvet,  light  as 
air  and  warm  as  a  stove,  which  graces 
the  well-made  beds  of  the  Continent.  The 
fille  de  chambre  or  whatever  her  German 
or  any  other  name  may  be  (in  Italy  it  is 
not  a  fille  of  any  spelling,  for  men  are 
employed  to  put  the  chambers  in  order), 
she  who  waits  upon  you  by  inches  in  your 
bedroom,  but  never  appears  elsewhere, 
well  knows  how  to  toss  the  down  cover 
lightly  and  evenly  atop  of  your  mattressed, 
blanketed  and  counterpaned  bed.  No 
shakes  or  pulls  from  your  untrained 
hands  can  effect  what  she  accomplishes 
with  a  few  pats.  These  down  quilts  have 
usually  a  white  slip,  some  cotton  fabric 
with  heavy  twill  being  the  more  com¬ 
mon  choice,  though  occasionally  turkey 
red  or  striped  or  delicately  figured 
material  is  used,  for  the  managers  of  the 
best  hotels  and  pensions  well  know  the 
tourists’  love  of  perfect  cleanliness,  and 
whatever  revelations  a  chance  glimpse 
into  native  habits  may  show,  all  the  ap¬ 
pointments  for  the  money-laden  American 
are  studiously  suited  to  his  liking.  Per¬ 


sonally,  I  preferred  relying  upon  my  soft, 
big  traveler’s  shawl  for  any  warmth  I 
might  need  to  add  on  cool  night  (coolest 
nights  would  be  more  exact,  for  all  nights 
were  cool).  To  me  the  duvet,  though  de¬ 
lightfully  cosy  for  an  hour  or  so,  seemed 
after  that  to  hold  an  accumulation  of 
heat,  its  quality  as  bed  covering  being 
quite  unlike  that  of  the  more  porous 
woolen  blanket  or  shawl.  Yet  a  New 
England  Winter  makes  such  bed  cover¬ 
ing  quite  acceptable,  especially  if  one  fol¬ 
low  up-to-date  customs  and  sleep  with 
open  windows  and  closed  registers.  Two 
down  comfortables  have  been  always  a 
part  of  our  house  furnishings.  They  are 
made  without  tuckings  or  quiltings,  as  is 
also  the  duvet  one  sees  in  Europe,  and 
this  state  of  mobile  fluffiness  seems  to  me 
the  only  proper  make.  Those  seen  in  Eu¬ 
rope  were  the  exact  size  of  the  bed,  al¬ 
lowing  space  for  pillows.  As  single 
width  beds  in  double  bedded  rooms  is  the 
rule  for  tourists’  use,  this  is  quite  suffi¬ 
cient.  But  where  two  people  occupy  a 
wide  bed  the  down  covering  is  less  de¬ 
sirable,  for  the  warmth  is  never  at  the 
sides  where  most  needed,  and  the  upper 
blankets  are  much  inclined  to  slide.  Those 
made  by  my  grandmother  have  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  outer  covering  without  down 
filling,  which  tucks  under  the  mattress  at 
the  foot,  and  is  very  useful  in  holding 
them  in  place.  These,  and  those  seen 
abroad,  are  filled  with  pure  down,  having 
no  trace  of  feathers  intermixed. 

PRUDENCE  PRIMROSE. 


Household  Congress. 

Cotton  Waste  is  a  fine  cleaning  agent, 
it  is  the  best  possible  stuff  to  use  instead 
of  floor  cloths,  wall  cloths,  dust  cloths, 
and  mops.  It  is  one  of  the  best  agencies 
for  polishing  waxed  floors  and  furniture, 
and  is  uneqnaled  for  a  stove  polishing 
cloth.  It  is  very  cheap,  and  can  be 
bought  anywhere.  It  is  a  labor  saver,  as 
it  is  burned  or  thrown  away  after  use. 

MARY  A.  HOWE. 

Roxbury  Cakes. — Beat  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs ;  gradually  beat  in  half  a  cup 
of  sugar;  one-fourth  cup  of  butter  soft¬ 
ened  but  not  melted;  half  a  cup  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  half  a  cup  of  sour  milk,  and  then 
one  cup  and  a  half  of  sifted  flour,  sifted 
again  with  one  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  cloves,  a  grating  of 
nutmeg,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  soda. 
Beat  in  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten 
dry.  and  then  half  a  cup  of  raisins  and 
half  a  cup  of  walnut  meats  broken  small. 


Bake  in  small  tins.  I  have  used  this  re¬ 
cipe  often  and  always  found  it  excellent. 
It  is  taken  from  Boston  Cooking  School 
Magazine.  mrs.  c.  h.  l 


The  Bookshelf. 

The  Way  of  the  Gods,  by  John  Luther 
Long.  In  this  the  author  of  “Madame 
Butterfly,”  takes  us  back  to  Japan,  where 
the  samurai  Arisuga,  pledged  to  heroic 
death,  throws  away  his  ambitions  for  the 
love  of  Lady  Hoshi,  “Dreatn-of-a-Star.” 
Losing  all  through  his  marriage  into  a 
despised  castle,  Arisuga  submits  to  a  me¬ 
nial  life  in  America,  and  dies  wretchedly; 
his  widow  fulfills  his  promise  and  dies 
heroically  in  battle  the  “great  red  death” 
for  which  Arisuga  longed.  Mr.  Long 
suggests  Lafcadio  Hearn  in  his  keen  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  Japanese  atmosphere, 
and  he  has  grown  in  artistic  feeling  since 
he  stirred  our  sympathies  with  unhappy 
Madame  Butterfly.  Published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York;  price 
$1.50. 


A  Safe,  Strong 
Company,  Paying 


As  evidence  that  this  is  in  every 
particular  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  conserva¬ 
tive  Savings  Institutions  in  the  country,  we  would 
like  to  send  you  our  thirteen  years’  record,  together 
with  a  long  list  of  voluntary  testimonials,  from 
patrons  in  all  walks  of  life, 
some,  without  doubt,  in  your 
own  immediate  locality. 
Assets,  $1,750,000. 

Established  13  Yenrs. 

Banking  Dept.  Supervision. 

Earnings  paid  from  day  re¬ 
ceived  to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited 
and  promptly  answered. 


INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO, 

5  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway,  New  York. 


”A  Kalamazoo  n 


Direct  to  You” 

You  save  from  20% 
to  40%  by  buying  a 
Kalamazoo  Stove  or 
direct  from  the 
at  lowest 
prices. 
Moreover,  you 
get  a  stove  or 
range  not  excel¬ 
led  by  any  in  the 
world.  We  guar¬ 
antee  quality  under  a 
$20,000  bank  bond. 

•  We  Ship  On 


360  DAIS  APPROVAL 


and  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

If  you  do  not  find  the  Kalamazoo  exact¬ 
ly  as  represented,  the  trial  does  not 
cost  you  a  cent.  It  will  pay  you  to  in¬ 
vestigate. 

Send  Postal  for  Catalog  No.  114, 

All  Kalamazoo  s  are  shipped  prompt¬ 
ly,  blacked t  polished  and 
ready  for  use . 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  our  cookstovs  and  ranges  are  fitted  with 
patent  oven  thermometer  which  makes 

baking  easy.  Oven  Thermometer 


JUST  RIGHT  AFTER  DINNER 
Trv  Them !  ^  you  can  t  buy  cmc- 

1  1  J  1  •  lets  in  your  neighbor¬ 

hood,  send  us  ten  cents  for  a  sample 
packet.  Any  jobber  will  supply  store¬ 
keepers  with  Chiclets. 

FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  U.  8.  A.,  and  Toronto,  Panada. 


This  is  the  Mabk 

THAT  STANDS  FOR  THE 
RANGE  WHICH 

BAKES 

A  BARREL  OF  FLOUR 
WITH 

A  HOD  OF  COAL. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS. 

ROCHeSTCR  ,  N.Y. 


T  wenty-f  ive  Bushels 

of  WHEAT 

to  the  Acre 

means  a  productive  capacity 
in  dollars  of  over 


$16  per  Acre 

This  on  land,  which  has  cost 
the  farmer  nothing,  but  the 
price  of  tilling  it,  tells  Us  own 
story.  The 


Canadian 


Government 

gives  absolutely  free  to  every  settler 
160  acres  of  such  land. 

Lands  adjoining  can  be  purchased  at 
from  $6  to  $10  per  acre  from  ruilroada 
and  other  corporations. 

Already  175,000  farmers  from  the 
United  States  have  made  their  homes 
in  Canada. 

For  pamphlet  "20th  Century  Canada,” 
and  all  information  apply  to  Supt.  of 
Immigration,  Ottawa.  Canada;  or  to 
THOS.  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Government  Agent 
Syracuse  Bank  Building,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y, 

Mention  this  paper. 

n  A  TCIUTQ  SECURED  OR  FEE 
UA  I  E.ll  I  O  RETURNED, 

■  Free  report  as  to  Patentability.  Illustrated  Guide 
B"ok,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 

EVANS,  WILKENS  &  CO.,  Washington,!).  C. 


BURNS  BARRELS  OF  AIR 


NOTHING 

ELSE  LIKE  IT 

THE  MOST  WONDERFUL  STOVE  EVER. INVENTED!  wherever  exhibited.  Fud 

drawn  principally  from  atmosphere.  A  ses  39»  barrels  of  air,  while  consuming  one  gallon  of  oil  Wood 
coal  and  oil  cost  money.  ONLY  FREE  FUEL  IS  AIR.  Supply  unlimited.  No  trust  in  control.  Air  belongs  to  rich  and  poor  alike’ 

HARRISON’S  VALVELESS  AIR  BURNER  STOVE 

Automatically  generates  gas  from  kerosene  oil,  mixing  It  with  air.  Burns  like  gas.  Intense  hot  fire.  Combustion  perfect 
To  operate—  turn  knob— oil  runs  into  burner-touch  a  match,  it  generates  gas  which  passes  through  air  mixer,  drawing 
,  in  about  a  barrel  of  air,  to  every  large  spoonful  of  oil  consumed.  That’s  all.  It  Is  self-regulating,  no  more  attention 
1  Same  heat  all  day,  or  all  night.  For  more  or  less  heat,  simply  turn  knob.  There  it  remains  until  you  come  again  To 

§ut  fire  out,  turn  knob,  raising  burner, oil  runs  back  Into  can,  fire’s  out.  As  near  perfection  as  anything  in  this  world  No 
irt,  soot,  or  ashes.  No  leaks— uothlng  to  clog  or  close  up.  No  wick— not  even  a  valve,  yet  heat  Is  under  proper  control. 
D.  E.  CARN,  IND.,  writes:  “The  Harrison  Oil-Gas  Stoves ^ ^ ■■  ■  ‘ 

SECTIONAL  CUT  OF  GENERATOR  are  worth  more  than  twice  as  much  as  they  cost.  It  costs  me  £^Q|Y||^Q  BUSINESS  FOR  AGENTS 

SALESMEN -MANAGERS— MEN  OR  WOMEN  at  home 
or  traveling,  all  or  part  time— showing— taking  orders— 
appointing  agents.  MESSRS.  HEAD  &  FRAZER,  TEX., 
writes:  ,rEnclose  order  for  $81.00.  RUSH.  Sell  like  hot 
cakes.  Sold  50  stoves  in  our  own  town.”  B.  L. 
HUESTED,  MICH.,  writes:  “ Been  oitt  one  day  and 
sold  11  stoves.”  This  patent  new.  Nothing  like  it. 
Demand  enormous.  Agents  reaping  great  harvest.  Where 
operated  people  stop  on  street,  leave  their  homes,  place 
of  business,  miss  trains  to  watch  this  generator— excites 
curiosity— watch  it  as  though  a  thing  of  life.  Show  a 
dozen— sell  ten.  Write  to-day  for  special  agents 
new  plan.  Send  no  money.  World  unsupplied. 
Get  in  early  for  territory. 


only  cents  a  day  for  fuel.”  L.  S.  NORRIS,  VT.,  writes 
“The  Harrison  Oil-Gas  Generators  are  wonderful  savers  of  fuel,  at 
least  50%  to  <j5%  over  wood  and  coal.”  E.  D.  ARNOLD,  NEB., 
writes:  " Saved  $4.25  a  month  for  fuel  by  using  the  Harrison 
Oil-Gas  Stove.  My  range  cost  me  $5.50  per  month,  and  the  Harrison 
only  $1.2 s  per  month.”  Objectionable  featuresof  all  other  stoves 
t.  "Not  like  those  sold  in  stores.  Ideal  for  cooking, 
roasting,  baking,  Ironing,  canning  fruit, 
picnics,  cottages,  camping,  also  for  heaG 
ing  houses,  stores,  rooms,  etc.,  with  radl- 
atingattachment.  No morecarryin^coal, 
kindling, ashes, sootanddirt.  No  hot  fiery 
kitchens.  Absolutely  safe  from  explosion. 
Not  dangerous  1  ike  gasoline.  Simple,  dur¬ 
able— last  for  years.  Saves  expense,  drud¬ 
gery  and  fuel  bills. 


ALL  SIZES. 


All  sizes.  Prices  low— $3.00  and  up.  Sent  to  any  address.  Nend  no  monrv 
only  send  yonr  name  and  address.  Write  to-day  for  our  30  day  trial  offer— full 
description— thousands  of  testimonials.  lOOO  Proposition.  Catalogue  free. 

WORLD  MFG.CO.  6132  World  Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Cut  off  that  cough  with 

•s  expectorant 

and  prevent  pneumonia^ 

ronchitis  and  consumption. 

The  world’s  Standard  Throat  and  Lunj 
Medicine  for  75  years. 


Get  it  of  your  druggist  and  keep  it  always  ready  in  the  house. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  obtained  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  May  26,  wholesale  unless  otherwise 
noted.  The  prices  of  grain,  butter,  cheese 
and  eggs  are  based  on  the  official  reports  of 
Produce  and  Mercantile  exchanges,  with  such 
revision  as  outside  deals  noted  appear  to  war¬ 
rant.  Prices  of  other  products  are  from  re¬ 
ports  of  dealers,  inquiries  and  observation 
of  sales  In  the  various  market  sections.  The 
word  “special”  where  used  in  this  column 
means  that  the  price  given  has  been  paid  in 
exceptional  cases  only. 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  choice 

.  .  .  «  - 

@  94 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluh, 

ins.  — 

@  93 

Corn,  No.  2.  mixed . 

— 

@  57% 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed . 

,  .  .  .  - 

@  38  % 

>  - 

@  62 

Barley,  delivered  in  N.  Y 

. . . .  — 

@  48 

FEED. 

City  bran  . 

— 

@22.00 

Middlings  . 

.  .  .  .  - 

@23.00 

Red  Dog  . 

.  .  .  .  - 

@23.50 

Cottonseed  meal  . 

@29.00 

Linseed  meal  . 

@31.50 

HAY. 

Prime,  “special” . 

- - 

@21.00 

No.  1  . 

.  .  .18.00 

@19.00 

No.  2 . 

.  . .  16.00 

@17.00 

No.  3  . 

.  .  .14.00 

@15.00 

Clover  mixed  . 

.  .  .10.00 

@16.00 

Clover  . 

@13.00 

STRAW. 

Long  rye  . 13.00 

Short  and  tangled  . 11.00 

Oat  and  wheat  .  — 


3)14.00 

11.50 

9.00 


@ 


MILK. 


N. 

can, 

zone 


charges. 


Y.  Exchange  price  $1.31  per  40-quart 
netting  2%.  cents  per  quart  to  26-cent 
shippers  who  have  no  extra  station 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  “special” .  „ 

Extras  .  19%  @ 

Seconds  and  firsts  . 

Low  grades  .  13 

State  Dairy,  prime . 

Under  grades  .  14 

Imitation  creamery  .  15 

Factory  .  L3%(01 

Renovated  .  10 

Packing  stock  .  10 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  new,  best . 

Fair  to  good  .  9%.  @ 

Inferior  .  7  %@ 

Old. 

Full  cream,  fancy .  13 

Good  to  prime .  12 

EGGS. 

White,  “special”’ . 

Fancy  . 

Good  to  choice  .  19*4  (3) 

Mixed  colors,  extra  . . 

Lower  grades  .  If 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  fancy . 

Evap,  choice  .  11%  @ 

Evap.,  prime  . 

Chops,  100  lbs . 

Cores  and  skins . 2.00 

Raspberries  . 

Huckleberries  .  10 

Cherries  . 14 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples.  Spy  . 5.50 

Baldwin  . 5.00 

Ben  Davis  . 4.50 

Russet  . 4.2 

Under  grades  . 3.00 

Strawberries,  “special,”  qt... 


— 

@ 

21 

19% 

@ 

19% 

16 

@ 

ID 

13 

15 

18% 

(ci). 

19 

14 

@ 

1.7 

15 

16 

13%@ 

14% 

10 

@ 

16 

10 

@ 

13% 

@ 

10% 

9% 

@ 

10 

7% 

@ 

8% 

13 

@ 

13% 

12 

@ 

12% 

@ 

23 

— 

@ 

21 

19% 

@ 

20 

1 9  V. 

@ 

20 

15 

@ 

18 

11% 

@ 

12 

11% 

@ 

11& 

— 

@ 

11 

.40 

@2 

.60 

@2. 

.12% 

— 

@ 

30 

10 

@ 

12 

14 

@ 

15 

@6 

.00 

@5. 

.75 

@5. 

00 

25 

@4 

.75 

@4. 

00 

— 

@ 

18 

North  Carolina  .  5 

Norfolk  . .  5 

Eastern  Shore  .  6 

Del.  and  Maryland .  7 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  qt .  20 

Peaches,  Fla.,  carrier . 3.00 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  each .  — 


HOPS. 


Prime  to  choice .  13 

Common  to  fair .  10 

Ordinary  .  9 


German,  1905  .  26 


Marrow  . . . . 

Medium  . 

Pea  . 

Red  Kidney  . 
White  Kidney 
Y’ellow  Eye  . 


BEANS. 

. 2.50 

. 1.60 

. 1.50 

. 2.75 

. 3.10 

. 1.50 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


Cucumbers,  bu.  box  . 2.00 

Cauliflowers,  doz . 2.00 

Mushrooms,  lb .  15 

Tomatoes,  lb .  10 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Broilers,  lb .  22 

Fowls  .  — 

Roosters  .  — 

Turkeys  .  — 

Ducks,  pair  .  50 

Geese,  pair  .  90 

Pigeons,  pair .  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  12 

Broilers,  “special,”  lb .  — 

Dry  picked,  fancy  .  35 

Good  to  prime  .  25 

Fowls  .  12 

Ducklings,  “special,”  lb . 

Fancy  .  — 

Squabs,  “special,”  doz . 4.50 

Prime,  white  . 2.50 

Mixed  and  dark  . 1.25 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Steers  . 5.00 

Oxen  and  stags  . 4.35 

Cows  . 2.15 

Calves  . 5.00 

Sheep  . 4.50 

Lambs  . 6.00 

Hogs  .  — 


§10 
12 
14 

@  16 
@  30 

@5.00 

@1.00 


(a)  15 

@  12 
@  10 
<§  33 


<0)3.10 
@2.05 
@  1 .05 
@  3.05 
@3.25 
@1.60 


(S' 4. 00 
@5.00 
(a  75 
@  15 


@  26 
@  13% 
@  8 
@  12 
@  80 
@1.50 
@  25 


<3>  15 
<0>  50 
@  38 
@  30 
@  14 

@  17 
@  14 
@5.50 
(0)3.50 
@1.50 


(05.60 

(04.80 

(04.20 

@7.00 

(05.00 

@7.00 

@7.00 


COUNTRY-DRESSED 

Calves,  lb . 

I>ambs,  head  . 

Pork,  lb . 


MEATS. 

.  5  @  9 

.3.00  (0)6.00 

•  7%@  9% 


FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  ton .  — 

Muriate  of  Potash  .  — 

Dried  Blood  .  — 

Kainit  .  — 

Acid  Phosphate  .  — 

Sulphate  of  Potash  .  — 

Ground  Bone  .  — 

Copper  Sulphate,  bbl.  lots....  — 

Sulphur  Flowers,  bbl.  lots  .  .  — 

Water  Glass,  bbl  lots .  — 


@43.00 
@41.50 
@53.00 
@11.00 
@12.00 
@47.00 
@28.00 
@  2% 
@  2% 
<0  9 


LUMBER. 
Wholesale  in  N.  Y. 


Hemlock,  joist,  1,000 .  — — 

Boards  . 21.50 

Timber.  20  to  32  ft . 20.50 

White  Pine,  uppers .........  86.50 

Shelving  ' . 36.50 

Box  . 24.50 

Yellow  Pine,  flooring . 22.00 

Siding  . 26.00 


@20.00 

@22.50 

@27.00 

@103.50 

@58.50 

@30.00 

@40.00 

@28.00 


PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Some  Florida  peaches  have  sold  as  high  as 
$5  per  carrier,  but  many  have  been  so 
green  or  specked  as  scarcely  to  pay  charges. 

Extra  high  prices  have  been  paid  for 
Florida  watermelons,  $1  each,  and  sometimes 
more,  at  wholesale.  Those  that  I  have  noted 
were  of  fair  size  and  very  fine  for  the  sea¬ 
son. 

Potatoes. — There  is  a  great  variety  of 
new  stock  from  Bermuda.  Florida,  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina.  The  market  is  firm 
only  on  the  better  grades.  Culls  and  seconds 
have  been  sold  at  about  half  the  price  of 
better  grades.  Old  potatoes  continue  to  ar¬ 
rive  In  large  quantities  and  find  a  weak  mar¬ 
ket. 

Strawberries  have  sold  low  on  account 
of  inferior  quality.  On  some  days  it  is  hard 
to  find  any  that  are  not  soft  or  sanded. 
The  latter  defect  is  more  serious  than 
growers  might  imagine.  It  is  difficult  to  get 
the  sand  off  a  berry  when  freshly  picked,  but 
after  it  has  had  the  customary  shaking  up 
in  shipment  the  dirt  gets  ground  into  it 
so  that  removal  is  impossible.  If  the  berries 
are  put  in  water  a  little  of  the  sand  will 
settle  to  the  bottom,  but  they  will  still  he 
gritty. 

Better  is  a  cent  lower  than  at  last  re¬ 
port,  with  indications  of  a  still  further 
drop.  The  receipts  have  been  heavy,  and 
reports  from  producing  sections  indicate  a 
considerably  increased  output.  As  is  usual 
at  times  when  changes  are  made  to  or  from 
pasture,  complaints  of  irregular  or  inferior 
quality  are  common.  The  butter  is  light¬ 
bodied  or  off  in  flavor,  or  the  color  is  wrong. 
The  buttermaker  handling  all  sorts  of  cream 
has  his  own  troubles  now,  and  considering 
the  mixed  lots  delivered  at  some  places  the 
wonder  is  that  he  does  so  well.  Some  deal¬ 
ers  here  are  in  close  quarters  on  account 
of  having  guaranteed  prices  in  advance,  which 
have  proved  higher  than  the  market  warrants. 

Weight  of  Beans. — “What  is  the  lawful 
weight  of  a  bushel  of  beans  in  New  Y’ork 
State?  Is  it  60  or  62  pounds?  The  dealers 
claim  62  pounds,  when  they  buy,  but  they 
sell  at  60  pounds,  thereby  taking  two  pounds 
out  of  every  bushel  they  buy  from  the  farm¬ 
ers.”  INQUIRER. 

Western  New  York. 

In  Chapter  34  of  the  Laws  of  1896  the 
weight  of  a  bushel  of  beans  was  put  at  60 
pounds.  But  we  understand  that  in  western 
New  York  it  has  been  the  custom  for  several 
years  to  demand  62  pounds  from  the  producer, 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  case  of  a  lawsuit 


this  matter  of  custom  would  have  consider¬ 
able  weight.  If  a  farmer  in  the  section  where 
that  custom  prevails  delivers  3,000  pounds  of 
beans  to  a  dealer  and  in  settling  up  the 
dealer  refuses  to  pay  him  for  50  bushels,  de¬ 
manding  100  pounds  more,  a  jury  might  eas¬ 
ily  decide  in  favor  of  custom  rather  than 
law.  We  have  heard  of  no  case  where  this 
has  been  tested,  and  do  not  consider  it  worth 
going  to  law  about.  It  will  be  a  saving  of 
money  and  temper  to  have  a  definite  under¬ 
standing  as  to  what  weight  is  to  be  given. 
The  actual  weight  of  a  struck  bushel  of 
beans  of  different  kinds  varies  so  much  that 
it  would  seem  better  to  sell  them  by  the 
pound  or  hundred.  To  bring  the  bushel  into 
the  bargain  only  complicates  matters.  What 
sense  is  there  in  calling  60  or  62  pounds 
of,  say.  White  Kidney  beans  a  bushel,  when 
the  actual  weight  is  four  or  five  pounds  less? 

What  About  Top  Prices? — A  reader 
states  that  our  market  quotations  on 
some  products  are  incomplete,  as  prices 
for  the  very  highest  grades  are  not 
given.  The  criticism  is  well  founded  and 
will  apply  to  practically  everything  quoted. 
The  omissions  of  these  fancy  prices  are  in¬ 
tentional.  as  the  proportion  of  stuff  good 
enough  to  sell  at  such  figures  is  small,  and 
it  seemed  misleading  to  quote  exceptional 
prices  which  few  people  get.  As  the  re¬ 
quest  lias  been  made,  however,  these  special 
prices  will  be  listed  in  future  wherever  noted, 
and  the  word  “special”  will  be  used  to 
identify  them.  Thus :  Broilers,  “special,”  per 
lb.,  50  cents.  But  why  these  exceptional 
prices?  Do  they  always  stand  for  quality? 
No,  there  are  three  elements,  one  or  all  of 
which  are  responsible  for  the  premium,  viz : 
quality,  customer  and  time  received.  The 
first  needs  no  explanation.  As  to  the  cus¬ 
tomers,  there  are  only  a  limited  number  who 
will  pay  the  premium.  When  these  are  sup¬ 
plied,  stuff  equally  good  may  have  to  go  at 
a  cut  price.  The  difference  of  a  single 
hour  in  arrival  of  the  goods  may  cause  a 
loss  of  the  trade  desired.  Commission  men 
often  get  scolded  because  of  the  low  prices 
returned,  and  many  deserve  it,  but  there  are 
cases  where  part  of  the  same  lot  of  goods 
lias  to  be  disposed  of  at  a  lower  rate  solely 
because  the  supply  of  high  grade  customers 
Is  exhausted  for  the  time.  To  know  when 
and  where  to  sell  and  how  to  get  a  quick 
move  on  goods  are  qualities  of  wide-awake 
produce  dealers,  and  doubtless  many  have 
been  greatly  helped  in  this  direction  by  the 
stirring  up  their  customers  have  given  them. 

_  w.  w.  H. 


WANT  TO  KNOW. 

Plan  for  Henhouse. — I  Intend  to  build  a 
house  to  accommodate  500  laying  hens,  said 
hens  to  be  kept  on  1%  acre  of  ground,  and 
would  like  to  ask  some  of  your  readers  who 
have  had  experience  in  building  chicken 
house  to  give  me  some  of  their  plans. 

_  _  s.  s. 


Italian  Farm  Workers. — I  have  two 
Italians  working  for  me  who  came  from  Italy 
through  New  Y’ork  in  March.  1905 ;  have 
had  two  before,  one  stayed  with  me  for  two 
years  and  then  went  to  California,  where  he 
had  relatives  and  the  other  is  now  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  I  have  always  found  them  indus¬ 
trious,  hard  workers  who  wanted  to  get  up 
early  and  be  done  early  at  night.  We  begin 
at  4.30  a.  m.  and  quit  at  6  p.  m.  One  of  the 
boys  has  lost  one  day  in  one  year  and  the 
other  not  any.  g.  l.  n. 

Vermont. 

Earthquake  Experience. — We  have  been 
shaken  up  by  the  hardest  earthquake  I  re¬ 
member,  with  many  small  shocks  and  tremors 
following;  have  had  no  time  to  hear  news 
from  country  or  city  neighbors.  Clock, 
bottles,  etc.,  fell  down,  and  water  was  spilled 
from  buckets,  pitchers  and  even  teakettle. 
The  horse  (unstabled)  ran  up  the  hill,  and 
even  the  birds,  especially  blue-jays  and  quail, 
flew  about  and  uttered  cries.  I  was  glad 
I  had  no  chimney  to  fall  or  be  cracked. 
These  light  frame  houses  that  I  live  in,  and 
keep  for  Summer  campers,  are  pretty  safe 
in  such  a  time.  The  Japanese  (wise  in  many 
things)  build  and  furnish  for  just  such 
exigencies,  and  I  remember  as  a  child  when 
first  coming  to  California,  the  memory  of 
heavy  shocks  in  the  “60’s”  impelled  people 
to  keep  clocks  and  vases  wired  to  the  wall 
on  their  mantels  and  shelves.  A  young  lady 
camping  here  has  been  talking  of  walking  in 
the  dewy  grass  barefoot  for  her  health. 
This  morning  she  did  It  at  five  o’clock,  soon 
after  the  shake  began.  An  alarm  clock  was 
not  needed  this  time  for  early  rising. 

Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal  s.  e.  a. 


WANTED  AND  FOR  SALE. 


“EL M  HILL” 

HOLSTEIN  STOCK  FARM 

FOR  SALE. 

A  No.  1  Horse  or  Cattle  Farm— 272  acres ;  clay  loam : 
very  fertile;  excellent  buildings,  in  good  repair:  good 
fences;  well  watered:  windmill.  Stable  room  for  125 
cattle.  Barn  room  for  350  tons  hay.  Largest  silo  in 
Northern  New  York.  Mile  track  can  be  made  in 
sight  of  buildings  with  little  grading. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  HERD. 

Well  advertised.  Excellent  shipping  facilities. 
Threemiies  from  R.  R.  junction  at  Philadelphia.  N.Y. 
State  road  to  be  built  from  Philadelphia  to  farm. 
Splendid  location  for  high-class  stock  farm.  Little 
competition  in  vicinity  for  registered  cattle  or  horses. 
Competent  help  secured  for  the  season.  Send  for 
Circular  giving  full  description  of  farm,  buildings, 
stock,  prices,  terms.  Mention  this  paper. 

Will  be  sold  with  or  without  Holsteins. 
DR.  GEO,  A.  COE,  Watertown,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  Sporting  and  Pet  Dogs,  Pigeons,  Fer¬ 
rets,  Belgium  Hares  and  Swine.  8  cents  40-page 
Illustrated  Catalog.  C.  G.  Lloydt,  Dept.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 


CELERY  and  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

FOR  SALE— Leadiug  varieties,  carefully  packed 
with  moss  in  baskets,  F.  o.  b.  here.  Write  for  prices. 
Cash  with  order.  Plants  ready  about  June  15. 
WOODLAND  FARM,  Canastota,  Madison  Co.,  N.Y. 


1-1  I  your  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry 
I  ■  I  li  Apples,  etc.,  to  the  Oldest  Commission 
House  in  New  York.  Established  1838. 

E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


«f  ANTED— YOUNG  MEN 
"  TO  LEARN  THE  MOLD- 
ER’S  TRADE.  GOOD  WAGES. 
STEADY  WORK. 

P.  O.  BOX  NO.  758, 
_ NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 

WANTED 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

F.  D,  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Ideal  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  70 
acres;  apples  just  bearing;  house,  barns,  per¬ 
ennial  water  supply;  near  best  town  in  Southern 
Illinois;  $7,000.  Address  O.  L.  Browder,  Urbana,  111. 


Last  great  opening  of  public 

LANDS  IN  OKLAHOMA. 

For  free  information  write 

CITIZENS’  BANK,  Lawton,  Okla. 


ran  u  CftD  Cl  I  C  30  aches,  rich  soil, 
■  AllRl  rUn  DALE  on  main  road,  modern 
seven-room  house,  and  necessary  out-buildlugs; 
spring  water  piped  to  barn.  Price  $1,800.  HENRY 
SCHWAKTING,  Ovid,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


rinu  0  finfl—  About  100  acres,  Southern  N. 
rAnlYI)  $0;UUU  H.;  station  1  mi.,  fine  view  Mt. 
Monadnock,  apple  and  maple  orchards,  substantial 
8-rooin  house,  newly  repaired,  2  barns.  Address 
M.  M,  ANDERSON,  R.  F.  D„  Loudon,  N.  H. 


FOR  GOOD  FARMS,  DELIGHTFOL  HOMES, 

in  mild  climate,  at  bargain  prices.  Send  for  free 
descriptions.  Address 

KEIin  c Sc  TAYLOR., 

Denton,  Maryland. 


IIAHIP  U AID  PIIRI  CR  No  hot  irons.  No 
lYIAUllf  HAIn  bUnLtn  injury  to  hair.  But 
few  moments  required.  Sent  by  mail,  price  25c. 
Rutland  Mfg.  Co.,27  Woodstock  Av.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


USEFUL  BOOKS 


Sent  postpaid  by  Rural  New-Yorker  at 


prices  named : 

Bush  Fruits,  Card .  1.50 

Cabbage,  Gregory  . 30 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees  .  1.00 

American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas .  2.50 

A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  (Root) .  1.25 

Nursery  Book,  Bailey. .  1.00 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.00 

Pruning  Book,  Bailey .  1.50 

Spraying  of  Plants,  Lodeman .  1.00 

Care  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.25 

Barn  Plans  and  Outbuildings .  1.00 

Alfalfa,  Coburn . 50 

Accidents  and  Emergencies . 10 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  Storer,  3  Vols.  5.00 

Campbell’s  Handbook  of  Synonyms . 50 

Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture .  3.50 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden,  Mrs.  Ely.  .  .  1.75 
Dwyer’s  Guide  to  Hardy  Fruits  and  Or¬ 
namentals  . 50 

Farmer’s  Business  Hand  Book,  Roberts.  1.00 
Fertility  of  the  Land,  Roberts .  1.25 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 


CREEN  MOUNTAIN  SHARE 

IS  ALL  GOOD 

* 

Grafton ,  Mass.,  April  a/,  IQ05. 

After  one  of  the  coldest  and  most  trying  winters  known  in  this 
section  for  many  years,  we  are  feeding  at  this  date  from  the  Green 
Mountain  Silo,  tne  sweetest  and  best  silage  I  ever  saw. 

Not  only  did  the  silo  stand  the  extreme  cold  weather  perfectly,  but 
the  silage  Is  all  good  right  up  to  the  staves;  no  waste  around  the  side9 
or  at  the  doors.  This  appeals  strongly  to  me,  as  I  have  had  a  very  un¬ 
fortunate  experience  with  two  square  silos. — George  D.  Leavens. 
Agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory.  Write  for  free  Silo  Booklet  H 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  RUTLAND,  VT. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

We  would  advise  readers  to  keep  a  list 
of  the  concerns  unfavorably  mentioned  in 
this  column  for  reference.  It  could  be 
done  by  making  a  list  or  by  cutting  out 
the  names  and  pasting  them  in  a  scrap 
book.  We  frequently  have  complaints 
about  concerns  that  have  been  previously 
shown  up.  We  have  one  this  week.  A 
subscriber  complains  of  the  Jackson  Coun¬ 
ty  Nurseries,  Bosky  Dell.  Ill.  We  have 
cautioned  readers  against  this  concern 
several  times,  yet  they  seem  to  get  occa¬ 
sional  orders  from  our  people.  They  arc 
unsatisfactory  apparently  in  every  detail. 
Trees  are  small,  scrubby,  crooked,  dried 
up,  badly  packed  and  diseased.  Some¬ 
times  part  of  the  order  is  shipped,  and 
others  complain  that  they  can  get  no 
goods  and  no  reply  to  letters.  They  may 
quote  you  low  prices,  but  from  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  others  you  would  better  let  them 
alone. 

Co-operation  is  a  commendable  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  of  late  the  word  has  got  into 
disrepute  by  the  use  made  of  it  by  fakers. 
Every  rogue  who  wants  to  put  up  a  big 
scheme  to  delude  and  defraud  the  people 
organizes  some  sort  of  a  co-operative 
scheme,  so  much  so  that  we  have  begun 
to  look  with  suspicion  on  any  concern  that 
uses  the  term.  The  National  Supply  Com¬ 
pany  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  is  the  latest  to 
cause  embarrrassment  to  its  customers 
and  members.  This  concern  filed  a  trust 
mortgage  last  week  to  the  Michigan  Trust 
Company  of  Grand  Rapids  covering  claims 
of  nearly  500  creditors  aggregating  an 
amount  of  over  $85,000.  This  company 
was  organized  18  months  ago.  It  sold 
stock  throughout  the  State  at  $10  a  share, 
and  purchasers  were  to  receive  a  five  per 
cent  reduction  on  all  goods  bought  from 
the  company’s  store  in  Lansing.  Every¬ 
thing  went  well,  it  is  said,  so  long  as  peo¬ 
ple  bought  stock  at  $10  a  share.  This 
again  demonstrates  the  follv  of  investing 
money  in  stocks  of  these  concerns  of 
which  you  can  have  no  control  after  the 
money  passes  out  of  your  hands.  It  was 
for  these  reasons  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  per¬ 
sistently  refused  the  advertising  of  this 
concern.  It  appeared  in  large  space  in 
practically  all  the  other  farm  papers. 
These  companies  represent  nothing  but 
paper  and  every  $10  contributed  by  a 
farmer  is  so  much  clear  gain  to  the  pro¬ 
moters.  Sometimes  they  pay  back  a  divi¬ 
dend  in  order  to  make  a  good  impression 
and  sell  more  stock.  This  dividend  is  not 
paid  out  of  earnings  of  the  company,  but 
out  of  the  money  paid  in  by  the  stock¬ 
holders.  Of  course,  when  found  out  and 
prosecuted  this  is  a  criminal  offense,  but 
there  is  not  much  satisfaction  in  sending 
a  rogue  to  prison  after  he  has  squandered 
your  money.  Besides,  they  are  often 
smart  enough  to  play  the  trick  and  avoid 
the  law.  The  following  item  from  Chi¬ 
cago  refers  to  a  case  in  point : 

.Tillius  Kahn,  president  of  the  Cash  Buy¬ 
ers’  Union,  which  failed  several  weeks  ago, 
was  indicted  yesterday  by  the  federal  grand 
jury  for  using  the  mails  to  defraud.  It  is 
charged  that  he  mailed  checks  purporting  to 
he  dividends  to  stockholders,  when  in  reality 
the  concern  was  losing  money,  and  the  “div¬ 
idends"  wero  paid  out  of  the  capital  stock. 
Kahn  was  released  on  bonds  of  $5,000. 

We  referred  to  this  failure  last  week. 

The  local  companies  of  the  Spencer 
Seedless  Apple  Company  were  organized 
in  a  way  to  permit  the  sale  of  part  of  the 
stock  to  farmers  in  small  lots.  In  the 
case  of  the  Maryland  branch,  the  farmers 
were  to  be  permitted  to  buy  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  stock,  amounting  to  $24,000. 
Perhaps  the  farm  papers  that  are  advertis¬ 
ing  the  company  can  show  its  farmer 
readers  where  they  get  the  value  of  their 
money.  We  confess  we  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  it.  We  make  no  predic¬ 
tions  about  the  future  of  such  companies. 
Experiences  of  the  past  can  be  the  only 
guide.  Of  the  past  the  records  of  the 
courts  all  over  the  country  tell  their  own 
story  of  collapse  and  failure. 

The  following  note  comes  from  an  expe¬ 
rienced  and  successful  gardener: 

I  received  The  Farmer’s  Garden.  I  have 
been  a  gardener  for  18  years  and  must  say 
the  hook  is  full  of  good,  sound,  practical  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  beginner.  The  experienced  garden¬ 


er  can  also  find  much  valuable  information 
for  himself  In  it.  w.  s.  c. 

Maryland. 

We  could  offer  no  stronger  evidence  of 
the  merits  of  this  little  book.  This  is  the 
evidence  of  a  man  who  knows.  There  is 
yet  time  to  get  a  copy.  Send  your  re¬ 
newal  to-day  and  the  book  will  go  back  to 
you  by  next  mail.  The  postage  will  be 
paid.  _ _ 

TALK  ABOUT  POULTRY. 

Why  Eggs  Do  Not  Hatch. 

I  have  just  finished  my  first  hatch  of  eggs 
with  an  incubator.  Result,  six  deformed 
chickens  from  more  than  100  fertile  eggs. 
After  having  given  them  up  I  broke  53  eggs, 
and  more  thau  half,  perhaps  two-thirds  of 
them,  showed  chick  development  ranging 
from  a  few  days  till  hatching  time,  all  dead 
but  two.  Only  13  of  the  53  were  fully  de¬ 
veloped.  The  first!  egg  was  pipped  on  time, 
but  about  24  hours  ahead  of  any  other.  In 
only  one  or  two  cases  did  the  dead  chick 
seem  to  be  dried  fast  to  the  shell.  Would 
severe  chilling  cause  them  to  act  as  these 
did?  We  did  some  painting  in  adjoining 
rooms,  but  the  odor  of  paint  and  turpentine 
became  quite  strong  in  the  room  where  the 
incubator  sat.  What  effect  might  this  prob¬ 
ably  have  had?  Was  the  trouble  in  the  in¬ 
cubator,  the  eggs  or  the  operator?  e.  F.  H. 

Indiana. 

Why  chicks  die  in  the  shell  after  developing 
clear  up  to  full  size  and  sometimes  even  pip¬ 
ping  the  shell,  and  why  they  stop  growing 
and  die  in  the  shell  when  a  half  or  two-thirds 
grown,  very  many  poultrymen  would  like 
much  to  know.  Exactly  the  same  thing  oc¬ 
curs  under  hens,  though  not  to  so  great  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  in  incubators.  I  do  not  profess  to 
know  the  reason  of  it,  but  my  opinion  is 
that  the  condition  of  the  laying  stock  that 
produced  the  eggs  is  the  most  important 
factor :  and  the  life  principle  that  we  call 
“vitality,”  is  what  is  lacking.  One  doesn’t 
find  the  nests  of  quail  or  partridges  in  the 
woods  with  a  half  or  more  of  the  eggs  un¬ 
hatched  :  usually  they  hatch  every  egg,  and 
if  hens  did  not  lay  more  eggs  than  the  wild 
birds  do,  probably  every  egg  would  hatch. 
Take  a  pullet  that  begins  to  lay  in  November 
and  is  fed  every  dainty  and  coaxed  to  lay  by 
daily  exercise,  warm  housing,  abundant  food, 
etc.,  until  by  the  time  eggs  are  wanted  for 
hatching  she  has  already  produced  more 
life  germs  than  a  wild  bird  would  in  10 
years.  Isn’t  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
vitality  of  the  germs  she  then  produces  will 
be  low,  and  many  of  the  chicks  “die  in  the 
shells?”  In  the  case  mentioned  by  C.  F.  H., 
I  think  the  paint  odor  was  very  undesirable, 
but  not  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  his  poor 
hatch,  as  the  latter  has  happened  very  often 
this  Spring  where  there  was  no  paint  odor 
to  assign  for  a  cause.  Possibly  eggs,  incu¬ 
bator,  and  operator,  all  hadl  a  hand  in  the 
poor  hatch. 

Color  on  White  Wyandotfes. 

Are  White  Wyandotte  chicks  ever  slate- 
colored  around  the  head  and  on  the  back  when 
hatched,  and  is  it  a  sign  of  impure  blood? 

D.  J.  H. 

Pure  bred  White  Wyandottes  are  sometimes 
slate  colored  when  first  hatched,  and  one  of 
the  best  known  breeders  of  that  variety  as¬ 
sured  me  that  “the  slate  colored  chicks  would 
make  my  whitest  males.”  I).  .1.  H.  needn’t 
be  disturbed  or  agitated  about  it;  he  will 
find  as  soon  as  the  feathers  begin  to  grow 
that  they  will  be  white  enough.  I  remember 
getting  a  “dressing  down”  once  from  a  cus¬ 
tomer  to  whom  I  bad  sent  some  Rlaek  Leg¬ 
horn  eggs,  because  the  chicks  were  half  white 
when  first  hatched.  lie  thought  he  had  been 
swindled  until  I  wrote  that,  the  chicks  of  all 
black  fowls  of  every  variety,  were  half  white 
when  first  hatched. 

Balded-Headed  Hens. 

I  have  a  curiosity  to  know  what  makes 
some  of  my  hens  bald-headed?  There  are  29 
pullets,  and  half  a  dozen  of  them  are  bald  on 
the  head  or  nearly  so.  and  on  each  wing  a 
few  feathers  are  either  gone  or  broken  off. 
There  are  others  that  have  a  few  broken 
feathers.  I  see  them  peck  each  other  on  the 
head  some,  and  the  rooster  seems  to  annoy 
them  that  way  a  good  deal :  but  I  never  have 
seen  any  of  them  pull  any  feathers.  Last 
Summer  I  borrowed  some  setting  hens  and 
raised  29  Rarred  Plymouth  Rock  pullets. 
The  eggs  came  from  a  flock  where  a  full 
blood  rooster  has  been  kept  for  several  years. 
They  were  hatched  June  10  and  July  1. 
They  began  laying  November  15.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  their  record  so  far :  November  25, 
25  eggs;  December,  157  ;  January,  395  ;  Febru¬ 
ary.  400 ;  25  days  in  March.  430.  Total 
1407.  or  117  dozen.  Average  for  February. 
14;  March,  17.  They  have  had  charcoal 
grit,  oyster  shells  and  fresh  water  by  them 
all  the  time.  Steamed  clover  and  milk  to 
drink  most  of  the  time.  Roth  morning  and 
noon  I  feed  them  three  pints  of  grain  in  litter 
and  at  night  three  pints  of  ground  feed  in 
hot  mash.  Grain  feed  consists  of  cracked 
corn  and  oats,  half  and  half  by  measure. 
Mash  consists  by  measure  of  four  parts  corn- 
meal  and  two  parts  gluten,  two  parts  oil 
meal,  six  parts  bran.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  sign  of  a  mite  or  louse  in  the  henhouse. 

w.  R.  R. 

I  have  four  or  five  of  my  White  Wyandottes 
that  are  bare  on  top  of  the  head,  and  have 
read  that  it  was  a  skin  insect  that  caused 
it.  and  that  an  application  of  lard  and  kero 
sene  well  rubbed  in  would  effect  a  cure. 
I  have  never  cared  enough  about  it  to  try  the 
remedy.  I  have  hens  too  who  are  bare  more 
or  less  on  the  posterior  parts,  and  I  have 
known  men  who  had  a  hare  spot  on  their 
heads  Fact  is.  I  am  getting  that  way  quite 
perceptibly  myself.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


WORST  CASE  OF  ECZEMA. 


Spread  Rapidly  Over  Body — Limbs  and 
Arms  Had  to  Be  Bandaged— Mar¬ 
velous  Cure  by  Cnticura. 

“My  son,  who  is  now  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  when  he  was  four  months  old  be¬ 
gan  to  have  eczema  on  his  face,  spreading 
quite  rapidly  until  he  was  nearly  covered. 
We  had  all  the  doctors  around  us,  and 
some  from  larger  places,  but  no  one 
helped  him  a  particle.  The  eczema  was 
something  terrible,  and  the  doctors  said  it 
was  the  worst  case  they  ever  saw.  At 
times  his  whole  body  and  face  were  cov¬ 
ered,  all  but  his  feet.  I  had  to  bandage 
his  limbs  and  arms;  his  scalp  was  just 
dreadful.  A  friend  teased  me  to  try  Cuti- 
cura,  and  I  began  to  use  all  three  of  the 
Cuticura  Remedies.  He  was  better  in  two 
months,  and  in  six  months  he  was  well. 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Risley,  Piermont,  N.  H.,  Oct. 
24,  1905.” 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  — To  learn  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STREET. 


Nn  Unro  RlinH  Unreoe  Eor  Specific  Ophthalmia, 
MO  MUie  DIIIIU  nuiacb  Moon  Blindness  and  other 
sore  eyes,  BARRY  CO,,  Iowa  City.  Iowa,  have  a  cure. 
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OLLAR  GALLS 

need  not  Interfere  in  the  i 
least  with  your  work,  If 
you  will  use 

BICKMORE’S 
GALL  CURE 

GutrtntMd  to  euro  oil  h.rneii, 
collar  and  saddle  nils, speed  cracks, 
•cratches  or  greasoheeL  Look  for  trade 
mark.  Take  no  substitute.  Blckmore’s 
Horse  Book  and  l-o*.  box  Bickmore’s 
Gall  Cure  FEEE  for  10c  to  Pay  Post¬ 
age.  Write  today.  Bold  by  dealers. 

Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co., 

Box  912,  Old  Town,  Maine. 


$750  COCK 


Send  25c  for  3-months  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  weekly 
AMERICAN  FANCIER 
and  got  beautiful  colorpict- 
ure  8x10  of  the  noted  Buff  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  that  cost  $750 
AMERICAN  FANCIER, 

309 Havemeyer  Bldg.,  New  York. 


INCUBATORS 

HATCH  (IRKA TEST  NUMliKtt 
OF  FINEST  CHICKS. 

BROODERS 

HAVE  NEVER  BEEN  EQUALED 

FIDELITY  FOOD 

FOR  FOWLS  AND  CHICKS. 

Used  everywhere  by  practical  poultrymen  and 
specialists  fanciers  with  unfailing  success.  Insures 
perfect  health  and  promotes  rapid  growth, 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 

Box  D.D.,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


SQUAB  RAISING  PAYS. 

New  York  City  is  the  Best  Market. 

We  keep  Squab  breeders  and  poultry  in  same  houses, 
andiind  both  do  as  well  as  when  kept  separate;  yours 
will  do  as  well.  Our  best  mated  Homers  are  prolific 
breeders;  properly  mated,  and  guaranteed  Write 
to-day  (or  free  circular.  BAY  STATE  SQUAB 
COMPANY,  Dept.  A,  Wakefield,  Mass. 


PINELAND 


She’s  Too  Lousy 

A  printed  five  minute*  talk  sent 
freo  to  everybody.  “How  to  Keep 
Away  Vermin  Permanently,  99 
saving  monthly  expenses  for 
whitewash,  kerosening,  insect 
powder,  lico  killers. 

Carbollncum  Wood 

Preservlna  Co., 

351  W.  B’way,  New  York. 


POULTRY  PROFITS 

Make  money  raising  poultry  with  the 

Standard  Cyphers  Incubator. 

Guaranteed  to  hatch  More  and  Healthier  Chicks  than 
other.  00 days  trial.  Big  228 page  cat Tg  FREE 
mention  this  journal  and  send  name  of  two 
interested  in  poultry.  Write  nearest  office. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co«.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  Boston,  New  York,  Kansas  City  or  Baa  Francisco. 


Fresh  Eggs  Two  Years  Old 

THIS  IS  A  FACT. 

By  our  new  process  you  can  pack  fresh  eggs  when 
prices  are  lowest  and  keep  them  in  the  same  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  highest  price.  Send  for  proof  and  prices. 
100#  profit  in  eight  months.  Agents  Wanted. 

WRIGHT  EGG  PRESERVATIVE 

16  Main  Street  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


Dftlll  Tnv0000000^ 
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(POULTRY  LINE-Fencing,  Feed, Incu-J 
jbators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything—  f 
(it's  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you ( 
>our  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  ^ 
^asking — it's  worth  having.  ^ 

(Excelsior  Wire  Sc  Poultry  Supply  Co.,( 

I  Dep  U.  G .  26  &  28  Vcsey  Street.  New  York  City.  < 

oooooooo©oooooooooooooooc< 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiih 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


A  BREAKFAST  SET. 

This  is  a  premium  we  have  secured  espe 
daily  for  the  good  women  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
family.  It  is  a  Beauty,  and  we  are  able  to 
give  a  great  bargain  in  it 


It  is  a  31 -piece  breakfast  set  in  Prince 
decoration,  which  is  a  beautiful  pure  gold  bor¬ 
der  with  a  deealcomania  flower  in  the  centre 
of  each  piece.  The  flower  is  fixed  perma¬ 
nently  by  this  process,  and  the  design  is  very 
pretty  and  popular.  The  set  consists  of  six 
plates,  six  cups,  six  saucers,  six  butters,  six 
oatmeal  and  one  meat  plate. 

\Ve  will  send  this  set  by  express  safely 
packed  to  every  woman  reader  who  will  send 
us  a  club  of  five  new  yearly  subscribers, 
at  $1  each.  The  new  subscribers  will  get  the 
remaining  issues  of  this  year  free  and  a  copy 
of  “The  Farmer’s  Garden,”  described  above. 
Now,  ladies,  this  is  your  opportunity.  Get 
after  your  friends ;  you  ought  to  have  a  set 
by  Christmas. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 


Registered  angora  goats.— Pairs  or 

trios.  REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 
Write  for  prices  and  information. 
MELROSE  STOCK  FARM,  Cineinnatus,  N.  Y. 


fORNlSII  INDIAN  GAMES,  N.  Y.  Prize  Wln- 
^  ners.  Eggs  from  prize  winners,  $1.50  per  15;  Cat. 
w.  c.  VALENTINE,  Huntington,  R.  F.  D.  1,  N.  Y. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS— Prize  stock.  EGGS  $1.00 
for  15.  0.  GORDON,  R.  F.  D.  1.  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS,  White  and  Barred 
Rocks,  Light  Brahmas,  White  Wyandottes  and 
Leghorns,  hardy,  prolific,  farm  bred,  pure  stock. 
For  Birds  (moderate  prices)  or  “Eggs  to  Hatch” 
at  8c.  each.  Write  WALTER  SHERMAN,  No. 
25  Boulevard,  Newport,  R.  I. 


EGGS  $1  per  15:  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred  Brah¬ 
mas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Leghorns;  12  va¬ 
rieties;  catalogue.  S.  K.  MOHR.  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


EDWARD  G.  NOONAN,  m^inentata’ 

Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Poultry.  Prices  reasonable. 


Rose  comb  brown  leghorn  eggs 

for  hatching  that  will  produce  beauties  and  layers 
$1  per  15;  $4  per  100.  I.  C.  Hawkins,  Chester,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

Hens.  Have  been  breeding  Brown  Leghorns  for 
fourteen  years.  Eggs,  $1  per  15,  or  $-1  per  100.  .J.  A. 
BUSH,  R.  F.  D,  No.  10,  Lockport,  Niagara  Co.  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  Catalogue 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  500  choice  mature  birds,  bred 
and  selected  for  vigor  and  egg  production.  Send  for 
our  circularand prices.  White  &Rice,  Yorktown,N.Y. 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM 


STONE  RIDGE, 
NEW  YORK. 

W.  Plymouth  Rocksl^Lr™^0/.^: 
White  Holland  TURKEYS 


EGGS  from 
Pens  headed 
by  1st  Prize 
WINNERS. 

Improved  Early  Canada  (90  day)  Seed  Corn,  50  ears  $1. 


Maple  Villa  Poultry  Yards— Eggs  and  stock  guaran¬ 
teed.  Hamburgs.  Leghorns,  Andalusians,  Minorcas, 
Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Anconas.  W.u.MOSHEH,  Sylvauin,  Pa. 


BUFF,  White  Leghorns,  Eggs 75c  per  15:  $1.25  per  30. 
$2  per  60.  Cir.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm  Hyenas 
NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorns,  White,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Eggs  from  all  varieties  chick¬ 
ens  balance  of  hatching  season  at  $1  per  13  or  $5  per 
100.  Mated  pens  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
9  hens  1  cockerel,  $15  up  to  October  1st.  Hundreds 
laying  pullets  ready  in  July.  Strictly  high  class  stock. 
Winners  of  four  ribbons  last  Madison  Square  Garden 
Show,  and  21  ribbons  last  Poughkeepsie  Show. 
Exhibition  and  fine  breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all 
times.  White  Pekin  Duck  Eggs  $7  per  100,  $1  25  for  12. 


SPECIAL 

L. 


R.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  W. 
P.  ROCKS.  EGGS  5c.  EACH. 
STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

C.  HILLS,  Delaware,  O. 


UTILITY! 


ring  ability  flrst.standard  require- 
nts  second.  LARGEST  POULTRY 
ANT  IN  AMERICA.  S.C.  White 
-horns.  White  Wyandottes,  Barred 
mouth  Rocks.  Free  Booklet. 
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THICK-WINDED  HORSE. 

What  can  I  do  for  my  horse?  She  has  a 
harsh,  rasping  snore ;  is  there  any  cure  for 
her  ?  r.  a. 

Connecticut. 

Horses  that  are  afflicted  with  a  chronic 
disease  that  causes  a  loud  unnatural  noise 
in  breathing  are  said  Jo  have  thick  wind, 
or  to  be  roarers.  This  class  does  not 
include  those  afflicted  with  severe  sore 
throat,  as  in  these  cases  the  breathing 
is  noisy  only  during  the  attack  of  the 
acute  disease.  Thick  wind  is  caused  by 
an  obstruction  to  the  free  passage  of  the 
air  in  some  part  of  the  respiratory  tract, 
caused  by  a  nasal  or  pharyngeal  polypi, 
thickening  of  the  membrane  of  the  respi¬ 
ratory  tract,  deformed  bones  or  paralysis 
of  the  wing  of  the  nostril,  etc.  The  noisy 
breathing  of  horses  after  having  been  idle 
and  put  to  sudden  exertion  is  not  due  to 
any  disease,  and  is  only  temporary. 
Very  often  a  nervous,  excitable  horse  will 
make  a  noise  for  a  short  time  when 
started  off”,  generally  caused  by  the 
cramped  position  in  which  the  head  and 
neck  are  forced  in  order  to  hold  him  back, 
but  he  soon  recovers,  but  horses  fed  on 
the  seeds  of  leguminous,  and  some  other 


we  seek  for  a  reason,  it  seems  to  us  that 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  temperature 
should  be  lower  while  broody  than  at  any 
other  time,  because  then  there  is  the  least 
bodily  activity,  less  respiration,  less  food 
consumption,  all  of  which  would  tend  to 
cause  a  lower  temperature.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  also  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
the  hen’s  temperature  would  rise  two  to 
four  degrees  above  the  normal  while  the 
egg  was  being  deposited. 

Inasmuch  as  there  appears  to  be  no 
broody  fever  to  overcome,  the  answer  is 
self-evident  that  no  medicine  or  drug  of 
any  kind  should  be  used  to  cool  the  blood. 
It  might  be  said  also  incidentally,  that 
there  should  be  no  resort  to  ducking  the 
fowl  in  a  water  trough  “to  cool  her  off.” 
The  rational  way  to  treat  a  broody  hen  is 
to  remove  her  as  quickly  as  possible  from 
the  nest,  after  she  has  indicated  the  desire 
to  incubate,  place  her  in  a  clean,  well-ven¬ 
tilated  coop  or  pen  where  she  can  be 
supplied  with  water,  grit  and  precisely  the 
same  rations  as  are  fed  to  the  laying  hens. 
With  Leghorns  we  allow  them  to  remain 
in  these  pens  for  three  or  four  days.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  most  of  them  will 
forget  their  desire  to  raise  chickens,  rest 
awhile  and  commence  laying  again.  The 
starvation  process  in  my  judgment  would 
prolong  rather  than  break  up  the  broody 
desire,  at  least  it  probably  would  prolong 
the  time  when  the  hen  would  again  com¬ 
mence  to  lay.  .  JAMES  E.  RICE. 

Cornell  Agricultural  College. 


plants  have  paralysis  of  the  laryngeal  mus¬ 
cles,  particularly  when  fed  chick  vetch. 
Other  cases  may  come  from  lead  poison¬ 
ing,  sore  throats  and  many  times  from 
heredity.  From  the  foregoing  remarks 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  name  roaring,  by 
which  the  disease  is  generally  known,  is 
only  a  symptom,  and  not  the  disease,  and 
in  bad  cases  the  animal  fairly  suffocates. 
The  cure  depends  much  on  the  cause  and 
many  times  such  horses  are  treated  with 
little  success.  You  can  try  one  dram  po¬ 
tassium  iodide  once  a  day  for  a  week,  and 
then  one-half  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution 
once  a  day  for  the  next  week  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water,  and  if  this  does  not  do  any 
good  you  would  better  go  to  a  good  vet¬ 
erinarian.  M.  D.  WILLIAMS,  D.  V.  S. 


CARE  OF  BROODY  HENS. 

What  can  be  done  to  break  up  broody  bens? 
I  know  the  instructions  given  in  “The  Busi¬ 
ness  lien,”  but  it  has  not  worked  satisfac¬ 
torily  with  me.  Bast  Summer  a  number  were 
persistently  broody,  and  some  were  beginning 
again  in  mid-winter.  If  (he  temperature  of 
a  hen  rises  at  this  time  would  it  not  be  prac¬ 
tical  to  give  her  some  medicine  to  reduce  the 
fever,  the  same  as  in  diseases?  Is  high 
feeding  more  likely  to  make  liens  broody? 

Michigan.  w.  l. 

I  think  the  questioner  is  wrong  in  his 
assumption  that  a  hen  necessarily  has  a 
broody  fever.  I  am  free  to  confess  that 
I  had  always  supposed  that  a  hen’s  tem¬ 
perature  must  be  higher  when  she  was 
incubating  than  at  any  other  time.  I  pre¬ 
sume  I  thought  so  because  everybody  said 
it  was  true.  Two  of  our  students.  Henry 
Jennings  and  H.  F.  Prince,  carried  out 
some  interesting  experiments  in  the  ad¬ 
vanced  course  in  poultry  husbandry,  which 
apparently  disprove  the  theory  that  a  hen 
has  a  higher  temperature  when  broody. 
In  order  that  all  who  read  this  may  draw 
their  own  conclusions,  I  give  you  the  exact 
records  of  temperature  readings  which 
they  secured  in  some  of  their  experiments 
to  determine  the  temperatures  of  hens 
under  different  natural  conditions.  The 
temperatures  were  taken  when  the  hens 
were  laying,  when  they  were  broody, 
when  they  began  to  lay,  and  each  day  or 
two  throughout  the  entire  period  of  in¬ 
cubation.  [Briefly  stated,  the  average  tem¬ 
perature  of  six  liens,  just  after  laying  an 
egg.  was  108.1  degrees.  The  highest  was 
109V£  degrees — a  White  Wyandotte — the 
lowest  107,  a  Plymouth  Rock.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  temperature  of  broody 
hens  ranged  lower.  One  P.  Rock  aver¬ 
aged  106.0  and  another  105.9.  One  White 
Wyandotte  gave  106.5.  another  105.8,  while 
a  Buff  Cochin  averaged  106.1.  The  high¬ 
est  temperature  among  the  broody  hens 
was  107^.  about  the  same  as  the  lowest 
of  the  laying  hens. — Ens.l  From  the  fig¬ 
ures  here  given,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the 
hens’  temperatures  while  broody  are  be¬ 
low  rather  than  above  the  normal.  When 


The  inquirer  is  drawing  his  conclusions 
from  an  assumption  of  fact  which  does 
not  exist.  A  broody  hen  docs  not  have 
a  fever;  her  temperature  is  exactly  the 
same  as  it  would  have  been  had  she  not 
become  broody,  or  approximately  so. 
Broodincss  is  not  an  abnormality,  but  the 
natural  result  of  that  inborn  instinct  in 
every  living  thing  that  makes  it  want  to 
reproduce  its  kind.  In  the  hen  of  hot 
countries  this  instinct  is  satisfied  by  the 
depositing  of  the  egg  in  the  warm  sand;  in 
others  she  hovers  them  until  the  egg  is 
hatched.  If  you  want  to  accomplish  your 
end  by  the  administration  of  a  drug,  do 
not  give  one  to  lower  the  temperature,  but 
one  that  will  so  lower  the  vitality  as  to 
dissipate  the  thoughts  of  maternity,  which, 
of  course,  would  also  make  her  forget  to 
lay  the  egg  as  well.  If  we  must  be  so 
cruel  and  shortsighted  as  to  break  up  this 
instinct  we  can  accomplish  it  much  better 
by  a  change  of  scene  to  a  place  where 
there  are  no  chances  to  make  a  nest ;  but 
even  this  I  do  not  think  pays,  for  when  a 
hen  really  makes  up  her  mind  to  raise  a 
family  the  cheapest  way  out  of  the  dilemma 
is  to  let  her  have  her  way.  She  will  lay 
as  many,  if  not  more,  eggs  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  and  you  will  have  the  chicks 
extra,  and  your  hen  in  better  condition  for 
future  usefulness.  There  are  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  rule,  but  I  believe  that 
they  are  very  scarce.  E.  m.  santee. 

t  MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 

DON'T 
LET 
HIM 
SUFFER 


SEND 
TO-DAY 
ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 
ONLY  POSITIVE 

AND 

PERMANENT 


S3  PACKAGE  , 

will  cure  any  case 

or  your  money  will  be 
refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE  will 

cure  ordinary  cases. 

A  1 1  O  t  '  Jv-  Sent  post  paid  on 
I  ■  If  K  P  lTjI  receipt  of  price. 

wwl,h  AGENTS  WANTED  t 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  COMPAI 

402  Fourlh  Arennr.  PITTHKllKUH  PA. 

Spavin,  Ringbone,  Splint. 

Any  Swelling,  Enlargement  or  Lameness  Cured 
without  SOKE  or  BLEMISH  $1.00  by  mail. 
Trial  Bottle  Free. 

F.  A.  LeCOUNT,  V.  S.,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Summer’s  Worm  Powders 

”  For 

Sheep,  Horses  &  Hogs 

Fed  to  millions  of  animals 
every  year.  Powders  never 
fail  to  remove  worms  and 
prevent  further  attacks. 
In  Popular  use  25  yearR. 

Price  BIb.Pck.  50  cents.  ?  II,.  Pek.  $1.00. 

Send  for  FREE  catalogue  of  Stockmen’s  Supplies. 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN,  72  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 


KENTUCKY  MULES 

We  are  booking  orders  for  year¬ 
ling  and  mule  colts  for  September 
and  October  delivery.  Our  supply 
of  Ja"ks,  Jennets,  Stallions, 
Polau  -China  and  Tain  worth 
Hogs  is  very  large. 

Write  us  your  wants. 

J,  F,  COOK  $  COMFANr,  Lexington,  Ky. 


Good  Calves 
and  Poor  Ones 

You  can’t  grow  a  big  bodied,  productive 
cow,  or  a  large  fat  steer  from  a  calf  that 
won  t  eat.  If  you  supply  sufficient  and 
proper  ration.  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  In 
tablespoonful  doses,  will  do  the  rest.  It 
gives  hearty  appetite,  and  perfect  diges¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  calf  takes  on  increased 
growth  and  is  kept  free  from  disease. 

D5  HESS 
STOCK  FOOD 

makes  your  stock  healthy  and  hungry-and 
what  they  eat  Or.  IlessStock  Food  compels 
them  to  digest  and  put  to  proper  use.  It.  is 
the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,D.V.8.). 
containing  tonics  for  the  digestion,  iron  for 
the i  blood,  nit  rales  to  expel  poisonous  ma¬ 
terials  from  the  sy  stem,  laxatives  to  regulate 
the  bowels.  The  ingredients  of  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  I  ood  have  the  indorsement  of  the 
\  eterinary  Colleges  and  the  Farm  Papers. 
Iiecognized  as  a  medicinal  tonic  and  laxa¬ 
tive  by  our  own  Government,  and  sold  on 
«  written  guarantee  ut 

6c.  per  lb.  In  1 OO  lb. )  Except  In  Canada 
n  >  and  Extreme 

*6  lb.  pall  $1.60.  )  West  and  South. 

A  tablospoonful  per  day  for  the  average  hog. 
ness  than  a  penny  a  day  for  horse,  cow  or  steer, 
it  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  wo  will. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  tf  anufUef  n  rer„  of  Dr.  Heas  Poultry  Pan-a-cw* 
and  Instant  Louie  Killer. 


Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARM;tefe^ 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Krewsburg,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  BerUshlres  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin*;  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Keg. 
Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 
lnt'alf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ercildoun.  Chester  t  o.,  Pa. 


REGIST’D  Jersey  Cattle.  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropsbite.  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  ,-heep; 
Chester  V.  bite,  Poland  China 
mid  1  erksbire  l  ips;  Scotch 
Hie  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
Poultry.  Come  see  my 
sb'Ck’and  make  your  own 
„  ,  selections.  Send  2c  stamp 

Fancy  of  eureka  l:.-«u  for  New  Catalogue. 
BDWAltD  WALTER,  West  Chester.  Penna. 


Jersey  Cattle,  Berkshire  Hogs, 
„  ,,  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

K.  F.  SHANNON,  905  Liberty  St..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

H  F  R FFPPFK-Vo"nK  a,,(i  Heifers  of  breed- 
IlLllLI  UliUO  ing age  for  sale.  Every  one  regis¬ 
tered  and  guaranteed  a  breeder.  Call  on  or  address, 
P.  <’.  GREENE  A-  BRO.,  Kenna,  W.Va. 


JERSEYS — 1  Cow  In  profit,  Bull  214  years  old,  kind 
and  sure,  2  Bulls  and  4  Heifer  Calves.  '-olid 
Color.  Good.  J.  ALDUS  I1EBK,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 

A  Milk  Famine  In  New  York 

can  never  occur.  Star  Farm  lias  practically  an  un¬ 
limited  supply  of  fresh,  registered  Holstein  Cows 
giving  from  40  to  60  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  All  cows 
guaranteed  fully  by  $5000.00  deposit  in  the  Second 
National  Bank  of  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Testimonials,  illustrated  circulars  and  valuable 
information  sent  free  on  application. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Dept.  D,  Corlland,  N.  V. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  postal  card  for  64-pntfe  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  groat  brred  of  rattle. 

P.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Scc’y,  Bratfleboro,  Vt. 


The  Edgeiater  Herd, 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Holstein  cattle  of  the  purest  breeding.  Chester 
White,  Poland  China,  Berkshire,  Essex,  and  Duroc 
Jersey  Bed  Swine  of  all  ages  A  Splenoid  bred  lot 
of  Young  Stock  on  Hand  for  Sale,  also  Choice  Grade 
Dairy  Cows.  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 
Address  W.  K.  SELLECK,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT 

HOLSTEIN  COWS, 
HEIFERS  or  BULLS 

of  the  richest  and  largest  producing  families  known 
at  a  reasonable  price  ? 

HENRY  STtVENS  &  SON, 

Itacona,  TNT.  Y. 

Or  bettor,  visit  the  Hord.  Established,  1876. 


Young  Holstein  Butter  Bred  Bull. 

Out  of  a  line  young  cow,  CLEOPATRA  DeKOL  and 
sired  by  a  grandson  of  Canary  Mercedes  with  a  record 
of  25.16  lbs.  butter  and  nearly  556  butter  fat.  Weight 
about  700  lbs.  and  will  he  ready  for  service  in  June. 
Well  marked  and  a  fine  individual.  First  Check 
for  $50  Takes  Him,  Registered  and  Trans¬ 
ferred.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FKIESIANS. 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size.  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A  A.  COKTELYOU,  Somerville,  N .  J. 


SPRINGDALE  FARM  Red  Polled  Cattle  and 
O.  I.  C.  Swine.  Calves,  Pigs  and  other  stock  for 
sale.  E.  J.  ADAMS,  Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  hunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Dul 
85th.  No.  01215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  N 
68000,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Bookl 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marhledale.  Con 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  U.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Wavnes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  or 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co..  N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  you  desire  the  best  to  he  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  order 


E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON,  -  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


THE  ENTIRE  SISSON  JERSEY  HERD 

PUBLIC  AUCTION 

State  Fair  Grounds,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  JUNE  20,  1906 

Seventy- five  Head  Choicest  American  and  Island  Bred  Jerseys.  Thirty  Beautiful  Heifers 
and  some  Fine  Young  Bulls.  CATALOGUE— finely  illustrated— ready  June  1st. 

L.  F.  HERRICK,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Manager  of  Sale.  GEO.  W.  SISSON,  Jr.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


PUBLIC  SALE 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

SIXTH  PUBLIC  SALE, 

Syracuse,  New  York,  June  7  and  8,  1906. 

This  offering  consists  of  30  HEAD  OF  PURE  BRED  IMPORTED 
and  130  HEAD  of  PURE  BRED  DOMESTIC,  without  doubt  this 
will  be  the  Best  Lot  of  Cattle  that  we  have  ever  consigned. 


BREEDERS’  CONSIGNMENT  SALE  COMPANY 


WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton.  N,  Y. 
F.  P.  KNOWLES,  Auburn,  Mass. 

T.  A.  MITCHELL,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 
A  A.  COKTELYOU,  Neshanic,  N.  J. 


STEVENS  BROTHEKS-HASTING8  COMPANY, 
Lacona.N.  Y. 

WING  R.  SMITH,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

H.  A.  MOVE  It,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


We  wish  those  interested  to  have  a  catalogue.  The  best  yet.  Ready  May  15,  Address 

S.  D.  W.  CLEVELAND,  Sales  Hanger,  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK. 
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HINTS  ON  CALF  RAISING. 

J.  S.  C.’s  query,  page  418,  causes  me  to 
recount  my  experiences  in  calf  raising 
practically  without  milk,  as  I,  too,  sell 
my  milk  at  retail.  It  is  true  and  an  un¬ 
disputed  fact  that  if  a  milk  maker  wants 
a  cow  that  suits  him  he  must  either  raise 
her  or  pay  very  well  indeed  for  her,  while 
the  chances  of  raising  a  good  cow  from  a 
good  cow  are  better  than  the  chances  of 
buying  a  good  cow  in  the  open  markets. 
Don’t  mistake  a  nice  calf  for  a  good  calf. 
I  procured  a  purebred  bull,  Holstein,  to 
cross  on  my  grade  Jersey,  native,  and 
grade  Holstein  cows.  Some  of  the  choic¬ 
est  calves  from  some  of  the  choicest  cows 
seemed  to  me,  looking  at  them  in  future 
perspective,  to  cry  for  life.  I  saved  them, 
bought  no  calf  foods  of  any  kinds,  fed 
them  no  condiments  save  salt,  and  T  am 
raising  some  nice  heifers.  One  of  my 
calves  does  not  know  what  milk  it,  and 
she  is  the  largest  one  of  the  lot.  I  let  them 
suck  the  cow  for  two  weeks,  and  after 
that  period  is  passed  feed  them  sweet 
milk  in  diminished  quantity,  tapering  off 
at  the  end  of  the  third  week  to  sweet 
skim-milk  and  water.  Meanwhile,  from  her 
earliest  infancy,  she  has  had  access  to 
fresh  clean  wheat  bran  and  a  handful  of 
the  sweetest  hay  on  the  farm.  That  which 
is  not  eaten  is  removed  and  fresh  put  in, 
but  only  in  small  quantities.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  soon  a  calf  with  mettle  will 
begin  to  eat  bran  and  pick  a  little  hay. 
The  calf  may  shrink  in  flesh,  but  see  to 
it  that  her  abdomen  does  increase  in  size 
and  that  her  eyes  remain  bright.  Now, 
don’t  take  it  for  granted  that  the  calf  is 
not  lousy,  but  look  and  look  sharp  and  if 
any  doubt  remains  apply  the  insect  pow¬ 
der,  not  sparingly  but  prodigally.  Lastly, 
use  your  best  judgment,  and  make  haste 
slowly.  The  barn  in  the  daytime  at  least 
with  the  windows  .darkened  is  just  the 
place  for  the  little  cow.  M.  l. 

Cairo.  N,  Y. 

I  am  in  the  milk  business,  producing 
about  200  quarts  per  day  for  the  Roches¬ 
ter  market.  This  is  the  beginning  of  my 
seventh  year  farming.  I  gave  up  a  rail¬ 
road  position  to  take  up  farming.  On 
page  418  J.  S.  C.  asks  about  feeding 
calves.  I  will  give  some  of  my  experi¬ 
ence.  As  a  boy  I  used  often  to  visit  the 
noted  Holstein  herd  of  the  late  T.  G.  Yeo¬ 
mans,  and  I  noticed  that  he  never  pas¬ 
tured  his  calves,  but  always  kept  them  in 
roomy,  well-bedded  stalls  with  yards  for 
exercise.  I  always  keep  my  calves  in  a 
box  stall,  and  during  fly  time  darken  it  a 
little;  every  few  days  turn  them  out 
where  they  can  get  exercise  and  get  to 
the  dirt.  I  never  feed  very  much  milk, 
about  five  pounds  twice  a  day,  and  only 
for  four  to  eight  weeks.  I  can  generally 
get  my  calves  to  eat  grain  at  from  two 
to  three  weeks  of  age,  and  feed  wheat 
bran  and  old  process  oil  meal  with  silage 
if  I  have  it,  and  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay. 
With  this  handling  my  calves  at  one  ygar 
are  as  large  as  many  two-year-olds. 

New  York.  c.  R.  s. 

HOMEMADE  OR  HOME  TRADE 
CHEESE. 

There  is  in  every  market  a  limited  de¬ 
mand,  at  least,  for  a  softer  and  milder- 
flavored  cheese  than  that  which  is  afforded 
by  the  CteHdar  or  export  type.  This 
demand  is  met  by  the  stirred-curd,  or  as 
locally  known,  farm  dairy  cheese.  To 
make  this  cheese  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  with  the  best  results,  it  is  not  desir¬ 
able  to  have  a  large  quantity  of  milk — 
several  small  dairies  or  one  large  one 
answering  the  purpose  best — because  the 
curd  of  this  cheese  requires  such  frequent 
stirring  that  the  cheesemakcr  cannot  give 
with  a  large  quantity  of  milk  the  careful 
attention  to  details  so  essential  to  the  full¬ 
est  success.  Its  manufacture  on  a  larger 
scale  is  not,  however,  impossible,  but  ow- 
>ng  to  the  enhanced  cost  of  the  product 
due  to  the  employment  of  additional  help 
its  manufacture  is  not  practicable.  The 
manufacture  of  this  type  of  cheese,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  best  solution  of  the  milk 
problem,  particularly  as  it  pertains  to  the 
dairymen  who  is  interested  in  the  manu¬ 


facture  of  a  fine  product  and  who  has,  or 
can  provide,  the  necessary  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  the  skilled  cheesemaker;  for  it 
enables  him  to  conserve  the  fertility  of  his 
farm,  as  the  by-products  of  his  cheese  af¬ 
ford  the  very  cheapest  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  food  for  raising  calves  and  feed¬ 
ing  hogs,  while  at  the  same  time  it  min¬ 
imizes  the  expense  for  horse  feed  and  the 
general  wear  of  harnesses  and  wagons 
that  would  naturally  result  were  the  milk 
carried  to  a  factory.  Moreover,  it  gives 
the  farmer  a  certain  conscious  realization 
of  a  work  well  done  that  is  uplifting  in 
its  effects. 

An  important  consideration  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  this  cheese  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  farmer  manufacturer  is  the  larger 
amount  of  cheese  made  from  a  given 
amount  of  milk  over  that  produced  from 
an  equal  quantity  by  the  Cheddar  pro¬ 
cess,  the  aim  being  to  retain  as  much 
water  as  possible  without  having  it  appear 
asr  free  water  in  the  cheese.  The  writer 
can  cite  cases  in  mixed  herds  of  gradp 
cows  where  but  6]/2  to  seven  pounds  of 
milk  during  certain  parts  of  the  season 
weie  used  to  make  one  pound  of  cheese. 
#  because  of  the  larger  amount  of  water 
it  contains,”  says  Prof.  Wing,  “this  kind 
of  cheese  is  profitable  to  the  producer 
of  the  milk  and  to  the  manufacturer,  and 
when  properly  made  and  carefully  cured, 
it  may  be  of  excellent  quality,  mild, 
creamy  and  soft.”  I  he  whey  from  the 
ordinary  cheese  factory  using  the  Cheddar 
process  of  manufacture  is  usually  not  of 
good  value.  So  much  lactic  fermentation 
is  required  that  the  feeding  value  of  the 
whey  is  greatly  affected.  With  home 
trade  cheese,  however,  the  whey  can  be 
fed  to  calves  and  hogs  when  sweet,  and 
its  value  then  is  equal,  or  superior,  to  sep¬ 
arator  milk.  Instances  are  known  where 
hogs  fed  on  this  whey  and  given  all  they 
could  drink  have  -fattened  apparently  as 
well  as  though  fed  on  cornmeal.  In  fact, 
this  sweet  whey,  when  fed  with  meal, 
forms  an  ideal  food  for  fattening  hogs,  and 
it  is  the  most  practical  food  for  raising 
calves  yet  discovered,  separator  milk  not 
excepted. 

While  requiring  more  than  an  ordinary 
degree  of  skill  in  its  manufacture,  this 
cheese,  when  uniform  in  quality,  will  find 
a  growing  local  demand  that  will  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  nothing  else.  It  will  command 
the  highest  market  price,  and,  when  the 
dairymen  has  achieved  a  reputation  for 
skill  and  cleanliness  in  all  the  operations 
pertaining  to  the  care  of  his  milk,  it  may 
bring  one  or  two  cents  more  per  pound 
than  the  best  Cheddar  cheese.  For  nearly 
a  decade  this  cheese  has  been  manufac¬ 
tured  upon  the  Baum  Farm  and  along 
in  the  sixties  and  for  many  years  before 
the  Civil  War  my  father  had  the  well- 
earned  reputation  of  making  a  homemade 
cheese  which  was  not  excelled.  Possess¬ 
ing  that  rare  skill  that  comes  only  to  one 
of  long  experience  in  a  particular  work, 
he  was  able  to  adapt  his  methods  to  sat¬ 
isfy  home  consumption  or  to  meet  th? 
demands  of  the  export  trade. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.  horatio  p.  baum. 

Are  Farmers  Responsible? — The  com¬ 
munication  signed  "A.  M.  R.”  on  page  309, 
interests  me  for  many  reasons.  Complaints 
arc  made  by  Connecticut  farmers  against 
the  running  of  automobiles  on  our  roads, 
if  the  law  allows  automobilists  to  run  their 
machines  at  the  speed  of  20  miles  an  hour 
— who  is  to  blame  for  it?  If  farmers  have 
to  fatten  deer  on  vegetables  and  grass  so 
that  a  few  rich  sporting  men  may  have  the 
fun  of  shooting  them,  who  is  to  blame  for 
it?  If  the  State  of  Connecticut  is*  corpora¬ 
tion  ridden  and  the  State  Legislature  has 
wrested  from  the  towns  the  original  ideal 
form  of  town  government — who  is  to  blame 
for  it?  The  farmer  has  the  power  within 
his  own  hands,  and  lie  should  either  use  it 
for  the  benefit  of  all,  or  stop  complaining 
against  our  “unjust  laws.”  Attend  some 
of  the  town  meetings  held  throughout  Con¬ 
necticut  and  you  will  know  that  a  majority 
of  the  farmers  have  no  business  complaining 
against  our  laws  that  favor  the  rich  anil 
deprive  farmers  of  what  thev  call  their 
rights.  Fourth-rate  town  politicians,  who 
have  been  feeding  out  of  the  public  cribs 
for  years,  run  the  farmers.  The  farmer 
bites  on  the  same  old  hook,  at  the  same  old 
bait,  and  then  grumbles  because  lie  gets 
caught.  Mr.  Everett’s  talk  about  (lie  farmers 
being  the  “Third  Power”  is  all  bosh.  The 
farmers  are  so  powerful  they  push  everything 
and  every  other  body  ahead  of  them  and 
as  in  the  past,  come  iu  last  on  everything 
worth  having.  D  s 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Save  $10.-  to  $15.-  Per  Cow 

Every  Year  of  Use 

Over  All  Gravity  and  Dilution  Systems 

And  At  Least  $5.-  Per  Cow 

Every  Year  of  Use 

Over  All  Other  Cream  Separators 

While  They  Last 

From  Two  to  Ten  Times  Longer 

Than  Any  Other  Machine. 


Catalogue  and  any  desired  particulars 
to  be  had  for  the  asking. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Ranoolph  U  Canal  Sts.. 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

O  &  I  I  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


109-113  YOUVILLE  SQ. 
MONTREAL. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET,  75  &  7TOHONTOTREET’ 

NEW  YORK. 


14-16  PRINCESS  STREET, 
WINNIPEG. 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 


Our  old  $100  offer  always  good  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  cure,  when  cure  is  possible,  any 
case  of  splint,  curb,  colic,  thrush,  etc. 
•'Veterinary  Experience,1*  the  horse¬ 
man's  infallible  guide.  Valued  every¬ 
where.  A  copy  mailed  free.  Write 
for  it. 

Tuttle's  Elixir  Co., 

3  0 Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mill, 

CANADIAN  BRANCH: 

32  St  Gabriel  Street,  Montreal,  QuobflC. 


THE  ■■■i 

r.:7:  ANIMATES* 

-  FRIEND 

Kills  every  fly  It 
strikes,  when  eitherof 
our  patent  sprayers  is  used 
keeps  off  the  rest.  The  origi 
nal  stock  protector,  absolute 
ly  harmless  toman  or  beast 
Cures  all  sores,  prevents  con¬ 
tagious  diseases;  used  by 
same  dairymen  since  1885, 
^because  it  protects  cows  in 
pasture  from  all  insect  pests 
longer  than  any  imitation. 
Half  cent's  worth  saves  3  quarts  milk  and  much  flesh. 
No  lice  In  poultry  Iioumc  or  any  place  it  is  sprayed.  11 
dealer  hasn't  Shoo-Fly  (made  in  Philadelphia)  send  $1 
for  Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  Slioo-P'LY  to 
protect  200  cows.  Name  express  office.  #  1  returned  if 
cows  not  protected.  Free  Booklet  describes  Compressed 
Air  Sprayer — sprays  50  cows  in  a  few  minutes. 

Shoo-Fl.v  Mfg.  Co.,  1018  Fairmount  Ave_.,  Philadelphia 


EXCELSIOR  SWINE  STANCHION. 

Warranted  the  Best • 

30  Days  Trial. 

Unlike  all  others.  Stationary  whon 
Open.  Noiseless. 

Tlie  Wasson  Stanchion  Co. 


Box  60,  Cuba,  N.Y. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
have  T  li  i  c  k  Wind  or 
Choke-down,  can  be  re¬ 
moved.  with 

ABSORBINE 

or  any  Ilnnch  or  Swelling 
caused  by  strain  or  inliam- 
niation.  No  blister.  No 
hair  gone  and  horse  kept 
at  work.  #'J.OO  per  bottle, 
delivered,  liook  :i-I!  free.  ABSORBINE,  ,TR.,  for 
mankind,  #1.00  delivered.  Cures  Goitre,  Tumors, 
Varicose  Veins,  Etc.  Book  free.  Made  only  by 

W.  F.Y0UNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Monmouth  St ,  Soringfield.Mass. 

“SAVE-THE-HORSE”  SPAVIN  CURE 

Trade  Mark  cures  these 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wind- 
puff,  Shoe  Boil,  Injured  Tendon* ^ 
and  all  Lamonm.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual. 
tfPa  bottle,  with  written  binding 
V  guaran tee  or  contract.  Send 

for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  SPWI,  R,ngbo«C.CuS9  Thomm 

from  business  men  and  trainers  — —  -  — * 

on  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton, N.  Y. 


LABEL 

Stamped  with  your 
name  or  address,  also 
numbers.  The  best 
mark  for  all  live  stock 
i  save  loss  or  confusion. 

Sample.  Free,  Agents  Wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA,  74  Main  St., 
West  Lebanon,  N.  H, 


Washed  In  1  minute 


Count  the  pieces  —  notice  the  dif¬ 
ference— and  you’ll  understand  why  the 
one  who  has  to  do  the  cleaning  prefers  the 
simple  Sharpies  Tubular. 

There  are  other  advantages  just  as  much 
in  favor  of  the  Tubular.  Write  today  for 
catalog  V-153— it  tells  you  all  about  the  gain, 
use,  and  choice  of  a  separator. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


A  Big  Difference 

One  Minute’s  Washing  as  compared  to 

at  least  fifteen.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  save 
at  least  fourteen  minutes  twice  a  day? 
One  minute  with  a  cloth  and  brush  cleans 
the  absolutely  simple  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separator  bowl  shown  in  the  upper 
picture.  It  takes  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour 
with  a  cloth  and  something  to  dig  out  dents, 
grooves,  corners  and  holes  to  clean  other 
bowls — one  of  which  is  shown  in  lower  picture. 


Washed  in  15  to  30  mlnntes 
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HUMOROUS 


“Sometimes,”  said  Unde  Eben,  “it 
’pears  to  me  like  a  reformer  was  one  o’ 
deshere  people  dat  has  to  talk  two  hours 
an’  a  half  to  ’spress  one  o’  de  ten  com¬ 
mandments.  An’  dere  warn’t  no  dispute 
’bout  dat  in  de  firs  place.” — Washington 
Star. 

Mr.  Gardner:  “Well,  dear,  how  are 
the  tomatoes  you  planted?”  Mrs.  Gard¬ 
ner:  “Oh,  John!  I’m  afraid  we’ll  have 
to  buy  what  we  need,  this  year.”  Mr. 
Gardner:  “Why,  how’s  that,  Mary?” 

Mrs.  Gardner :  “I  recollected  to-day  that 
when  I  did  the  planting  I  forgot  to  open 
the  cans  !’ — Puck. 

The  honeymoon  was  over,  and  the  hus¬ 
band,  upon  returning  from  business,  was 
grieved  to  find  his  little  wife  crying  bit¬ 
terly.  “Oh !  George,”  she  sobbed,  “such  a 
terrible  thing  has  happened !  I  had  made 
you  a  beautiful  pie  all  myself,  and  Fido 
went  and  ate  it!”  “Well,  never  mind,  my 
dear,”  he  said,  cheerfully,  “we  can  easily 
buy  another  dog.” — Birmingham  Post. 

The  ambitious  country'  lad  had  been 
reading  the  town  papers.  “Dad,”  he  said 
at  breakfast  one  morning,  “I’m  tired  of 
this  here  farm  life.  I  want  to  go  to  town 
and  be  a  corporation  lawyer  or  a  frenzied 
financier,  or  something  of  the  kind.”  The 
old  man  frowned.  “Don’t  talk  such  non¬ 
sense,”  he  remonstrated.  “If  you  really 
have  a  strong  ambition  to  go  to  jail  you 
can  steal  somebody’s  pig  right  around 
here,  without  going  to  all  the  expense  of 
going  to  town.” — Chicago  News. 

“My  good  woman,”  said  the  learned 
judge,  “you  must  give  an  answer  in  the 
fewest  possible  words  of  which  you  are 
capable  to  the  plain  and  simple  question 
whether,  when  you  were  crossing  the 
street  with  the  baby  on  your  arm,  and 
the  motor  car  was  coming  on  the  right 
side  and  the  dog  cart  was  trying  to  pass 
the  motor  car,  you  saw  the  plaintiff  be¬ 
tween  the  carriage  and  the  dog  cart,  or 
the  motor  car  and  the  dog  cart,  or  wheth¬ 
er  and  when  you  saw  him  at  all,  and 
whether  or  not  near  the  carriage,  dog  cart 
and  motor  car,  or  either,  or  any  two,  and 
which  of  them  respectively,  or  how  it 
was.” — Illustrated  Bits. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  Ret  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AIWHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  priced  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SMALLEY 

SILO  ^ 

FILLER 


The  New 
Smalley  Special 
No.  18  has  unlim-  __ 
tied  capacity.  Cuts 
the  fodder,  carries  it.  along 
through  the  safety  blower  withont 
a  stop.  Blows  it  60  feet  high  if  necessary, 
patented  safety  appliances  prevent  accidents.  Rapid, 
economical, powerful.  Send  for  free ontn log.  which 
illustrates  and  describes  our  17  sizes  of  silo  fillers. 
Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  226,  Manitowoc,  Wig. 


For  the 
|With  Hay' 
to  bale 


Here  is  something  for  you  to 
think  of.  The  Dederick  Baling  Presseshave 
taken  first  prize  at  every  World’s  Fair 
Exhibition.  They  won  on  their  ease  and 
rapidity  of  operation,  strength  and  durabil¬ 
ity  of  construction,  and  last  and  most  im¬ 
portant  to  you,  because  they  make  bales 
that  look  best,  and  sell  for  the  highest  price. 

Get  DEDERICK’S  BOOK 

Sent  Free 

It  gives  you  practical  ideas  on  how  to  bale 
for  the  greatest  profit.  It  shows  many  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  of  Presses  for  all  baling  pur¬ 
poses,  and  all  kinds  of  power. 

This  valuable  book  and  annual  report  on 
Hay  Crop  sent  Free. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS, 

29  Tivoli  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


MAGNESIA 
k  FLEXIBLE 
I  CEMENT 


SHEETS  NAILED 
PAT’D  LAP  UP  ?-. 


LAP  CEMENTED  DOWN 


•  • '  :  <•  .  ' 
•  »'*  •  '  . 


WHY  Carey’s  is  the  Time-Proof  Roof 


WEEDSPORT  SILOS. 


The  three  sty’ 
construction.  7 
Silo,”  with  r< 
and  octagon  s) 
OurHAYF 
and  most  con’ 
troughs,  cow 
All  goods  o 
every  part  a 
Wanted  in 


— »  build  are  models  of  up-to-date  Silo 
shows  ‘‘The  Weedsport  Improved 


ole  sliding,  interchangeable  doors, 
^  roof. 

‘--.S  are  attractive,  light,  durable,  strong 
t  for  all  purposes.  We  also  make  stock 
J^aions,  cider,  krout  and  spraying  tanks, 
lake  are  warranted  to  be  of  good  material  in 
t-class  workmanship  throughout.  Agents 
leap  led  Territory. 

ogue  and  special  proposition  on  orders  in 
O  3d  by  our  representative  or  our  agents. 

THE  ABR^  £  LRATH  COMPANY,  Box  83, Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Write  foify, 
territory  not) 


CAYUGA,  14ft.  $8.50, 
16ft.  $9.00. 


SENECA,  14ft.  $8.00, 
1 6ft.  $8.50. 


AREY’S  Roofing  has  well  earned  its  reputation  of  making  the  only  really  “time- 
proof  roof.”  In  laying  it,  the  lower  sheet  extends  two  inches  under  the  upper 
sheet, 
after 
down 

proof,  rust-proof,  sun-proof  and  time-proof  union  of  sheet  to  sheet  and  Roofing  to 
roof  board.  Then  again,  Carey’s  Roofing  resists  fire, will  not  melt,  rot,  dry  out,  crack, 
break  nor  lose  its  elasticity.  It  is  equally  adapted  to  flat  or  steep  surfaces.  For  these 
and  other  good  reasons  fully  set  forth  in  our  free  booklet,  Carey’s  is  everywhere 
accepted  as  the  best  protection  for  any  and  all  buildings  about  the  farm. 


( See  illustration .)  The  two  sheets  are  securely  nailed  on  to  the  roof  boards, 
which  the  Carey  patent  lap — an  extension  from  the  upper  sheet— is  cemented 
and  over  nail-heads  and  seam,  making  an  absolutely  perfect,  water-proof,  wind- 


Carey’s  Roofing  is  cheaply  and  easily  laid  over  old  shingle  or  metal  roofs. 

Sold  at  Manufacturers’  prices  from  nearby  distributing  point,  Insuring  lowest  freight  ratof. 
Write  to-day  for  FREE  sample  of  Carey’s  Roofing  and  our  Interesting  booklet- 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  MFG.  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

General  Offices  and  Factories,  42  Wayne  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Ho.  60  Iron  Age  Pivot  Wheel 
Cultivator. 


IRON  AGE 


CROP 

MAKERS 


earn  handsome  profits  for  the  farmer  or  market  gardener  at  both 
ends  of  every  crop  by  saving  labor  and  increasing  yield. 

The  No.  60  Iron  Aae  Pivot  Wheel  Cultivator  lias  no  superior  for  the 
cultivation  of  field  and  general  truckingcrops.  Its  ball  bearings, 
light  draft,  excellent  work  and  adaptability  to  various  crops 


appeals  to  the  farmer  and  gardener  alike. 

- - - used  tli  rough  out.  Many  valuable  attachments. 

The  Iron  Age  Four  Row  Sprayer  enables  the  most  rapid,  effective  and 
economical  application  of  spraying  solution  to  growing  crops.  A 
necessity  to  the  potato  crop  ;  an  advantage  to  many  other  crops. 
Has  automatic  pump  and  dasher.  Thoroughly  adjustable.  Has 
orchard  attachment.  Middle  row  attachment  for  spraying  to¬ 
matoes,  etc.  May  be  equipped  for  spraying  wild  mustard. 

Our  New  Iron  Age  Book  illustrates  a  full  line  of  labor  sav¬ 
ing  tools,  including  a  complete  line  of  Potato  Machinery. 

Sent  Free  on  application. 

L 


Best  materials 

Iron  Ago 

Four  Row  Sprayer. 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “04”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  Vork.  230  Franklin  St-  Boston. 

40  llearhorn  St.,  Chiea^o.  234  Crais  St,,  West,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 

Tcniente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 


Positive  Circulation  and  Minimum 
Vibration  Can  be  Obtained  Only  With 


Write  for  Free  Cat.  O. 


Abenaque  Engines. 

2-25  H.P. 
Gas  and 
Gasoline 
Portable 
and 

Stationary. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  Westminster  Sta.,  Vt. 


THE  LOUDEN  JUNIOR 

Always  ready.  Never  out  of  repair.  The 
round  top  swinging  fork  pulley  registers  at  an  angle 
Hoes  not  tip  or  bind  on  track  as  other  Carriers  do.  Fills 
barn  full  clear  up  to  the  comb.  Lock  alw’ays  works  and  never 
trouble.  Patent  swivel  takes  twist  out  of  kinky  rope. 

This  is  one  of  our  many  excellent  Carriers  made  either  for 
steel  or  wood  track. 


TOOLS 


Hay 
Carrie] 


We  are  Hay  Tool  Specialists.  Our  line  includes 
everything  in  Carriers,  Tracks,  Hay  Slings,  Forks, 
Pulleys,  Stackers,  Cable  Rickers,  Hay  Rack  Fixtures, 
etc.  Also,  the  best  Flexible  Barn  Door  Hangers  in 
the  World,  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  and  other  hard¬ 
ware  specialties.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  also 
booklet  on  “Fitting  up  Barns.”  Sent  free. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO., 


39  BROADWAY, 


FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 


Economy  Silo 


Air-tight  and  keeps  ensilage  in  per¬ 
fect  condition  at  doorways  as  well  as 
in  every  other  part.  Continuous  self- 
adjusting  doors  that  even  a  hoy  can 
open  without  aid  of  hammer  or  wrench 
—no  complicated  fastenings. 

Well  hooped,  and  hoops  form  a  con¬ 
venient  permanent  ladder. 

Easy  to  put  up.  easy  to  get  ensilage 
in  and  out.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue 
I,  with  experience  of  users. 

Economy  Silo  &Tank  Co.,  Frederick,  Md 


The  International 

Is  the  only  Silo  with  an  Automatic,  Self  Adjusting 
Hoop.  Also  has  Continuous,  Open  Front,  Air  Tight, 
and  Easy  Operating  Door,  and  a  Permanent  Ladder, 
always  in  Position.  Made  of  Selected  2-inch  Tank 
Pine.  Matched,  ready  to  set  up.  THE  INTElt- 
NATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Box  91,  JefTerson,  O. 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

For  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 
Send  for  all  mills  advertised,  keep  the  best  and  return 
all  others.  We  pay  the  freight  and  send  mills  on 
10  days’  free  trial.  39th  Annual  Catalogue  FREE. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  SIMPLICITY  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

EDCC  Ail  TDI  A  I  to  any  man  who  requires  power  on 
rnLL  Ull  I  IllML.  hisfarm.  To  prove  that  the  SIM¬ 
PLICITY  will  do  more  work  at  less  cost  in  less  time  than  any 
other  power  or  any  other  engine,  we  will  let  you  use  it  first,  and 
then  if  satisfied  you  can  pay  for  it  on  our  easy  terms.  FREE 
TRIAL  PLAN,  catalogue  showing  engine  in  use,  instruction  and 
experience  books,  all  sent  FREE  to  those  who  write.  Address 

WESTERN  MALLEABLE  &  GREY  IRON  MEG. 
CO.,  30  Chase  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Steam  Engines 

3  to  25  Horse  Power,  mounted  or 
stationary.  Also  1, 2,  and  3-Horse 
Tread  Powers,  2  to  8-Horse  Sweep 
Powers,.  Separators,  Corn- 
Shellers,  Feed  Grinders,  Fod¬ 
der  Cutters, Wood  Saws,  Cul¬ 
tivators,  Land  Hollers,  Corn 
Planters,  Potato  Planters. 
MESSINGEK  KKG.  CO.,  Tatamj,  Pa. 


A  Fairbanks  Power 

issuretobe  dependable.  Buying  the  way  we 
sell  gasoline  engines,  it’s  sure  to  be  adapted 
to  your  wants.  We  will  counsel  with  you 
and  advise  you.  We  maintain  a  corps  of  ex¬ 
pert  power  men  for  that  purpose.  State  your 
case  to  us.  We  answer  promptly— send  a  man 
if  you  need  him  and  ask  it.  Write  for  free 
Farm  Power  Book. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

Albany,  Boston,  New  Orleans,  Pittsburg, 

Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Syracuse, 
Bangor,  Me.,  Hartford,  London,  Eng.,  Clasgow. 


ADVANCE  g 

Gasoline  Engines. 

We  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  Gasoline 
Engines  for 
ers.  If  you  want  to 
learn  aliont  the 
best  farm  gasoline 
engine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  write  to  Geo. 

D.  Polil  Mfg. 

Co.,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


CAPITAL 

GAS*&  GASOLINE 

ENGINES 


We  will  sell  a 
sample  3^  H.  P. 
engine  at  half 
price. 

C.  H.A.  Dissinger  & 

400  Cherry  Street 

Wrights  ville,  Penna 


No  More  Hand  Pumping 

No  coal.  No  steam.  No  oil.  No  packing  or  labor, 


No  Cost  for  Motive  Power 

NIAGARA  AUTOMATIC  PUMP 
(Hydraulic  Ram) 

works  night  and  day  on  any  brook, 
creek,  riverorrunning  water. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Gov¬ 
ernments,  railroads  and 
public  institutions,  farmers, 
owners  of  factories,  country 
homes  and  mines.  Write 
day  for  free  booklet. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co. 

140  NASSAU  STRKEKT,  NEW  YORK  Factory  ;  Chester,  Pa. 


Buys  Our  Warranted 

3l/2 H.P. Gasoline  Engine 

^*85*  ’warranted  3^  Write  fOf  BOOk 
horso  power  gasoline  and  Special 

engine  which  we  ship  _ Otter _ 

everywhere.  Guaranteed  to  develop  '  ~~~ 

3V£  horse  power  and  to  work  right  in  any  climate.  No 
engine  uses  less  fuel;  better  than  many  engines  costing 
nearly  tw  ice  as  imi£h.  We  sell  on  credit  no  matter  where 
you  live  and  will  make  you  a  special  time  offer.  Write  us 
for  catalogue  and  wo  will  tell  you  how  we  mako  lowest 
price  in  America  on  Engines. 

CALDWELL-HALLOWELL  CO. 

311  THIRD  STREET  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Credit  is) 
Good  | 


Write  for  Book 
and  Special 
Offer 
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SUBSTITUTES  FOR  THE  HIRED  MAN. 

HANDLING  THE  HAT  CROP. 

A  Pole  Used  in  the  Hay  Mow. 

Invention  and  improvement  have  done  much  to  lighten 
the  farmer’s  load,  and  especially  is  it  the  case  in  mod¬ 
ern  tools  for  caring  for  the  hay  crop.  I  think  I  have 
one  of  the  most  convenient  methods  of  handling  that 
crop.  First,  as  to  the  mower,  I  use  a  five-foot  cut  for 
all  purposes.  Then  if  the  grass  is  very  heavy  a  tedder 
will  come  in  use.  In  ordinary  hay  a  side  delivery  rake 
is  sufficient.  In  raking  the  hay  it  can  be  raked  in  light 
windrows  to  cure  out,  and  then  just  before  drawing 
they  can  be  raked  together.  Now  the  loader  comes  in 
play.  I  would  no  more  think  of  going  through  haying 
without  a  loader  than  I  would  through  harvest  without 
a  binder.  I  would  not  use  a  loader  less  than  eight  feet 
in  width,  for  no  loader  can  do  good  work  with  one  wheel 
on  the  windrow,  especially  if  it  is  heavy.  My  little  nine- 
year-old  daughter  and  I  put  up  about  60  tons  of  hay  last 
Summer.  Of  course 
I  did  all  the  mow¬ 
ing  and  raking,  so 
all  the  help  needed 
was  a  driver  while 
loading,  as  you  will 
*ee  by  Fig.  188.  But 
to  her  that  was 
more  play  than 
work,  especially  so 
during  the  two  days 
a  little  friend  from 
town  spent  with  her. 

Slings  are  used  in 
unloading,  so  there 
is  no  pitching  with 
a  fork  as  of  yore. 

For  help  in  the 
mow,  I  use  a  stout 
pole  in  the  center  of 
the  mow  running 
the  entire  width  of 
mow  (mows  are  18x 
36).  The  pole  is 
placed  as  high  as 
possible  in  the  barn, 
so  that  when  the 
sling  goes  over  the 
bay  with  its  load  it 
will  be  just  above 
the  pole,  which  is  so 
made  that  it  re¬ 
volves  either  way ; 
then  if  I  wish  to  put 
the  hay  at  the  front 
of  the  bay  I  step  to 
the  front  of  the  load 
with  the  trip  rope, 

or  if  I  want  it  at  the  opposite  side  of  bay,  I  step  to  the 
back  of  the  load.  The  few  pounds  it  takes  to  trip  the 
sling  is  sufficient  to  drop  the  heaviest  part  on  that  side 
of  the  pole,  and  away  goes  the  hay  to  its  intended  place. 
All  that  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to  level  it  off.  An¬ 
other  advantage  in  using  the  pole  is  that  the  hay  cannot 
drop  in  the  center  of  the  mow,  consequently  mow-burn¬ 
ing  is  avoided. 

Last  Summer  a  friend  stopped  in,  just  as  I  drove  in 
the  barn  with  a  load  of  hay.  He  asked  what  that  pole 
was  for.  When  I  explained  it  to  him,  lie  said:  “Well, 
I’ll  go  up  in  the  mow  and  see  how  it  works.”  After 
helping  to  put  away  the  load  he  said  he  would  rather 
have  that  arrangement  than  the  help  of  any  man  who 
had  ever  helped  him  to  mow  away  hay.  Further,  as  the 
loader  is  quite  heavy  for  a  lightweight  man  to  handle 
alone,  I  have  fixed  a  long  tongue  so  I  can  place  it  in 
the  front  of  the  loader,  so  I  can  handle  it  as  I  would 
a  cart  in  putting  it  in  shelter.  To  hitch  on  to  the  wagon 


I  have  arranged  a  windlass  and  crank  to  draw  the  loader 
to  its  place,  so  as  not  to  have  to  do  it  by  main  strength. 

Michigan.  w.  e.  r. 

Hay  Making  Made  Easy. 

Having  a  hay  crop  of  large  amount  to  take  care  of,  the 
first  thing  to  look  to  is  a  first-class  mower.  We  con¬ 
sider  the  Johnston  the  best.  Get  to  work  at  cutting  in 
the  morning  as  soon  as  most  of  the  dew  is  off.  Nothing 
is  gained  by  laying  down  a  heavy  swath  of  hay  wet 
with  dew.  Cut  no  more  than  you  are  likely  to  handle 
easily  the  next  afternoon.  As  soon  as  the  outside  rows 
are  dry  enough  to  rake  start  the  side-delivery  hayrake, 
going  round  the  piece  in  the  same  direction  that  you 
went  with  the  mower.  If  not  dry  enough  to  draw  in 
right  off,  leave  in  the  windrow  over  night.  After  you 
have  mowed  another  strip  for  the  next  raking  go  over 
the  windrows  with  your  side-delivery  rake,  and  just 
turn  them  over,  and  the  chances  are  that  you  and 
Willie  or  Mary  can  go  right  to  hauling  in.  Now  hitch 


KEY.  11.00  PER  YEAR. 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  HIRED  MAN ;  HAY  LOADER  WITH  NO  BACKACHE.  Fig.  188. 


your  steadiest  team  on  the  wagon  carrying  a  box  hay¬ 
rack,  16  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  and  having  slatted  sides 
4(4  feet  high.  Hook  on  your  hay  loader  and  get  straddle 
of  one  of  those  windrows  just  as  quick  as  possible.  Let 
the  child  drive,  and  you  will  have  all  the  business  you 
want  for  the  next  six  to  10  minutes;  it  will  depend  on 
how  good  your  wind  is,  and  how  fast  the  team  walks. 
Better  drive  very  slow.  The  load  is  now  on.  Unhook 
the  loader,  let  it  stand  just  where  it  stopped,  and  go  to 
the  barn.  We  put  the  old  family  horse  on  the  end  of 
the  rope,  with  a  hook,  so  Willie  or  Mary  can  easily 
unfasten  the  whiffletree  from  it.  Never  mind  anyone  in 
the  mow.  Set  the  double  harpoon  hay  fork  in  the  hay 
and  start.  The  horse  easily  snatches  up  300  or  400 
pounds  of  hay  on  to  the  carrier  in  the  top  of  the  barn, 
and  you  let  it  run  along  the  track  till  you  have  it  over 
the  back  end  of  the  bay ;  then  pull  the  trip  cord  and 
away  it  goes,  clear  to  the  bottom  of  the  mow.  Continue 
in  the  same  manner  for  about  seven  or  eight  minutes 


and  the, JoauTis  off — Get-tip  i \/  the  mow  and  in  five 
minutes  ittsiiqamy  rie^ehCJf^rourse  it  is  easier  to  have 
a  man  in  the  mow  "to  helpunload,  but  you  can  do  with¬ 
out  him.  You  will  have  plenty  of  time  next  Winter  to 
get  that  hay  out,  and  if  you  fill  the  back  of  the  mow 
fastest  it  will  come  out  easier.  Any  of  the  hay  carriers 
will  do  good  work.  We  put  no  hay  in  cocks,  no  matter 
how  wet  the  weather.  You  can  get  it  into  the  barn 
with  much  less  labor  if  you  take  it  from  the  windrows. 
Timothy  hay,  on  a  good  drying  day,  may  be  cut  in  the 
forenoon  and  drawn  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 
1  he  main  thing  is  to  have  knives  sharp,  rack  on  the 
wagon,  carrier  in  place,  with  good  sound  rope,  and  all 
nuts  and  bolts  in  place  and  tight.  A  man  never  knows 
what  it  is  to  be  really  alive  until  he  has  gone  through 
one  or  more  hayings  in  this  way.  e.  e.  crosby. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Working  the  City  Relation. 

The  economical  harvest  must  be  considered  in  fitting 

meadows  for  seed¬ 
ing;  they  must  be 
as  free  from  stones, 
rough  places,  bogs, 
etc.,  as  possible,  and 
should  be  rolled  as 
often  as  necessary. 
All  implements 
should  be  got  in 
readiness  in  advance 
of  the  opening  of 
the  hay  harvest, 
which  in  this  section 
should  open  about 
July  1.  In  giving 
an  actual  experience 
in  putting  up  148 
acres  of  hay  in  22/ 
days  in  1904  I  will 
detail  what  I  con¬ 
sider  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  method  for 
this  section,  and 
perhaps  for  the  en¬ 
tire  East  and  Mid¬ 
dle  States.  Mow 
the  hay  that  can  be 
cared  for  during  the 
day  in  the  cool  of 
the  early  morning. 
We  cut  many  acres 
before  breakfast  and 
let  it  lie  until  the 
dew  on  the  upper 
side  is  well  dried  off 
and  the  hay  started 
to  cure ;  then  the 
eight-foot  tedder  is 
started.  Use  girls,  city  relations,  boys  or  any  visitors 
or  cheap  help  for  mowing  and  tedding;  while  this  is 
being  done  the  men  can  be  mowing  along  the  fences  by 
hand,  and  unloading  the  last  loads  that  were  drawn  to 
the  barn  the  night  before.  We  use  three  wagons,  and 
plan  to  have  them  ready  to  unload  in  the  morning; 
then  if  any  gleanings  were  left  in  the  bunch  in  the  field 
on  the  previous  evening  they  will  be  ready  to  draw. 
This  done  and  the  cut  hay  of  the  morning  cured,  we  are 
ready  for  the  earnest  work  of  the  day;  this  requires  at 
least  six  horses.  Have  three  on  the  wagon  in  the  field, 
to  which  attach  a  hay  loader,  and  with  an  elderly  man, 
too  aged  to  do  hard  work,  to  drive,  start  the  hay  to 
rolling  on  to  the  wagon.  Take  it  right  from  the  swath. 
I  prefer  the  vibrating  pattern  of  loader  with  wind  gate, 
and  with  a  man  of  tact  it  will  take  the  hay  direct  from 
the  swath  and  do  excellent  service.  The  moment  the 
load  is  completed  another  wagon  should  be  alongside  of 
the  load;  uncouple  the  loader  and  start  the  load  off. 
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Let  the  man  who  brings  the  empty  wagon  from  the 
barn  place  it  where  the  one  who  loads  can  attach  the 
loader,  and  oil  and  get  ready  while  the  horses  are  being 
changed.  Putting  on  a  load  of  one  and  a  half  to  two 
tons  in  good  hay  need  occupy  but  about  14  to  18  min¬ 
utes,  and  the  changing  of  wagons  about  one  minute. 
The  load  is  rushed  to  the  barn,  where  two  men  in  the 
mow,  one  handling  the  fork,  and  a  boy  to  drive  (if  a 
horse  has  not  been  trained  to  do  this  work  without  a 
driver),  are  just  emptying  a  wagon.  By  this  method 
it  is  necessary  if  one  works  full  time  drawing  to  have 
at  least  three  good  men  on  mow  and  loading.  The 
other  help  can  be  cheap.  Three  wagons,  three  mowers 
and  three  teams  are  necessary,  but  it  is  possible  to  put 
up  an  average  of  24  loads,  or  from  35  to  50  tons  of  hay 
a  day.  This  will  mean  work,  and  will  require  bravery, 
for  it  takes  courage  to  start  mowers  into  a  field  when 
the  weather  is  uncertain,  but  with  the  tedder  the  rain¬ 
storm  has  lost  much  of  its  terror,  and  the  hay  is  hurt 
but  little  if  wet  after  being  cut.  Ted  the  hay  twice  if 
necessary ;  it  is  work  well  spent,  for  hay  tedded  is  worth 
a  dollar  a  ton  more  to  feed  than  hay  that  is  simply  sun- 
cured  in  the  swath.  Where  farms  are  too  small  to  war¬ 
rant  the  investment,  or  it  is  impossible  to  hire,  a  few 
neighbors  can  join  in  the  purchase  and  use  of  tools,  and 
unite  in  the  use  of  their  teams,  wagons  and  mowers. 

My  first  experience  in  this  way  in  1904  was  during 
a  period  when  heavy  rains  were  often  coming,  and  we 
were  unusually  embarrassed  in  that  way,  but  while  we 
were  not  able  to  run  steady  as  I  have  described,  we 
were  able  when  not  doing  so  to  keep  all  hands  busy, 
mowing,  tedding,  gleaning,  etc.  I  personally  operated  the 
loader,  the  hardest  place,  but  also  the  key  to  the  situa¬ 
tion,  for  as  I  hurried  the  hay  to  the  barns  the  others 
caught  the  spirit,  and  hustled  to  have  the  floors  cleared 
on  the  arrival  of  each  succeeding  load.  The  sight  of  a 
constant  stream  of  well-cured  hay  moving  from  meadow 
to  mow,  no  human  strength  required  save  in  a  minor 
way  in  loading  and  in  placing  about  in  the  mow,  inspired 
the  men  to  do  their  best,  and  it  was  a  most  pleasant 
experience  for  us  all.  o.  o.  wiard. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 

Wife  and  Girl  to  Help. 

Last  year  I  cut  10  tons  of  hay,  first  crop,  from  a  field 
of  3(4  acres  without  a  hired  man.  For  help  I  had  the 
aid  of  my  wife  and  a  girl  of  13  years  and  a  pair  of 
horses.  For  implements  I  used  a  two-horse  mowing 
machine,  hay  tedder,  horse  rake,  hay  wagon  and  a  horse 
power  hay  fork  in  the  barn.  I  had  previously  heavily 
seeded  and  fertilized  this  field.  When  I  set  out  with 
my  mowing  machine  to  mow  a  few  swaths  I  found  the 
grass  so  heavy  that  I  knew  with  good  weather  and  two 
strong  men  it  would  be  hard  work  to  cure  it  and  get  it 
in  the  barn  without  incurring  considerable  risk  of  spoil¬ 
ing  through  showers.  So  I  telephoned  for  a  hay  tedder. 
I  would  not  try  to  hay  without  one.  There  is  nothing 
equal  to  a  good  hay  tedder  to  cure  hay  and  put  it  in 
a  good  marketable  condition  in  the  least  possible  time. 
With  seven  good  strong  forks  working  twice  as  fast 
as  the  same  number  of  men  could  do,  hay  cut  in  the 
morning  can  be  cured  and  made  ready  to  get  in  by 
afternoon  if  the  weather  is  favorable.  This  is  the  way 
I  managed  my  haying  and  found  it  very  satisfactory: 
Early  in  the  morning  I  mowed  enough  to  make  four 
good  loads.  Then  while  trimming  out  around  the  edges 
my  wife  kept  the  hay  tedder  running  back  and  forth 
across  the  fields,  with  an  occasional  half  hour  rest,  until 
noon.  After  dinner  the  girl  began  raking  the  hay  in 
windrows  with  the  horse  rake,  while  my  wife  loaded  the 
hay  as  I  pitched  it  on.  I  do  not  stop  to  bunch  the  hay, 
for  after  raking  in  windrows  the  horse  rake  has  time 
to  run  around  and  gather  the  scatterings  together  as  I 
pitch  it  up  from  the  short  windrows.  Then  as  the  load 
is  going  to  the  barn  I  take  the  horse  from  the  rake  and 
hitch  it  to  the  hay  fork,  which,  by  the  way,  is  another 
time  and  labor  saver.  While  my  wife  is  running  the 
fork  on  the  load  I  climb  to  the  loft  and  level  the  hay 
as  it  drops  off  the  fork.  My  girl  of  13  drives  the  horse 
back  and  forth  as  she  pulls  up  each  forkful  of  hay. 
In  my  barn  it  has  always  taken  three  men  to  unload 
and  store  away  the  hay.  Since  putting  in  a  hay  fork 
I  have  unloaded  several  loads  alone.  When  I  do  this 
I  send  up  two  forkfuls  and  drop  them  and  leave  the 
third  all  ready  to  drop ;  then  I  go  up  and  level  the  first 
two,  drop  the  third,  level  that,  and  then  go  back  on  the 
load  and  send  up  the  last  forkful.  Four  forkfuls  are 
an  ordinary  sized  load,  and  a  load  can  be  easily  un¬ 
loaded  in  five  minutes.  The  horse  soon  learned  to  obey 
my  commands  as  I  shouted  from  the  barn. 

Every  day  the  weather  was  not  as  favorable  as  the 
first  two  days,  so  the  hay  sometimes  had  to  be  left  in  the 
windrows  until  the  next  day.  In  the  early  morning 
after  mowing  four  loads  I  shook  out  the  old  hay  while 
my  wife  was  running  the  tedder  on  the  freshly-cut  grass. 
Just  before  noon  we  could  usually  get  in  the  old  hay, 
and  get  in  the  morning  hay  in  the  afternoon.  My  wife 
said  the  work  is  light,  as  it  is  all  done  by  horse  power, 
and  she  would  rather  ride  the  hay  tedder  or  load  hay  on 
a  bright  Summer  day  than  stay  in  the  house  and  work 


in  a  hot  kitchen  cooking  dinners  for  hired  men,  as  a 
simple  dinner  for  a  hungry  family  of  three  is  easy  to 
prepare  in  the  early  morning  and  the  good  appetites 
gained  in  the  open  air  all  that  is  needed  to  make  plain 
food  appetizing.  In  regard  to  the  coming  season,  she  Is 
anticipating  great  things  in  the  way  of  hot  dinners  pre¬ 
pared  in  her  “hay  box.”  W.  D.  E. 

New  Hampshire. 

With  Two  Small  Boys. 

About  three  years  ago,  while  living  in  Illinois,  we 
found  ourselves  with  50  tons  of  hay  to  put  in  the  barn, 
and  hands  very  scarce.  I  concluded  to  make  a  beginning 


THE  GOOD  OLD  WAY.  Fig.  189. 

with  only  the  help  of  my  two  boys,  seven  and  nine  years 
old.  The  barn  was  large  and  free  from  cross  beams,  so 
we  could  pile  in  load  after  load  with  the  horse  fork,  and 
the  moving  away  was  done  at  odd  times  by  rolling  down 
to  the  sides  from  the  top  of  the  pile.  The  double-trees 
for  the  rope  team  were  carried  on  a  pair  of  wheels,  so 
that  the  boy  who  drove  did  not  have  to  hold  them  off 
the  horses’  heels.  Having  two  mowers,  the  oldest  boy 
and  I  went  to  mowing  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and 
soon  had  enough  cut  for  a  day’s  hauling.  We  kept 
enough  ahead  so  that  we  could  begin  hauling  as  soon 
as  the  dew  was  well  dried  off,  and  by  using  a  hay  loader 
were  able  to  get  into  the  barn  about  seven  loads  per 
day,  not  working  very  hard.  We  could  have  done  bet¬ 
ter  by  pushing,  but  did  not  think  best  to.  The  loads 
averaged  about  three-fourths  of  a  ton  each.  The  hay 
loader  was  a  swath  loader,  requiring  only  one  man  to 
load  after  it.  We  could  have  made  a  somewhat  better 
quality  of  hay  by  using  a  tedder,  or  better,  a  side-deliv- 


TI-IE  MAN  WITH  THE  SCYTHE.  Fig.  190. 

ery  hay  rake.  If  I  were  getting  a  new  outfit  for  putting 
up  hay  with  the  least  help  I  would  want  a  swath  and 
windrow  loader,  a  side-delivery  rake,  a  sulky  rake  (for 
raking  after)  and  a  well-arranged  barn  to  unload  into. 
We  have  several  years  put  40  to  60  tons  of  hay  in  stack 
with  two  men  and  two  boys,  using  a  derrick  and  a  large 
two-horse  gatherer  to  bring  in  the  hay.  We  have  al¬ 
ways  found  two  mowers  a  great  advantage,  as  the  cut¬ 
ting  then  occupied  but  little  time  and  could  be  done 
when  the  hay  was  too  damp  to  handle. 

Virginia.  geo.  w.  bliss. 

Man  and  Boy— Fifty  Tons. 

The  farm  is  compact,  so  that  no  time  is  lost  covering 
long  drives  between  loads ;  free  from  stone  and  all  of 
it  practically  available  for  team  work.  Labor  is  high, 
hard  to  secure,  and  incompetent,  both  in  skill  and 
strength,  For  men  boarding  themselves,  for  a  10-hour 


day,  with  one  hour  nooning,  we  pay  $2  per  day  during 
haying;  general  farm  work  for  same  length  of  time 
$1.75  per  day.  Man  with  two-horse  team,  nine  hours, 
$4.50  per  day;  man  with  two-horse  mowing  machine,  $1 
per  hour.  The  entire  crop  here,  estimated  at  50  tons, 
divided  into  English,  Meadow  and  millet,  was  taken  care 
of  by  the  man  and  his  14-year-old  son.  A  two-horse 
mowing  machine  begins  to  mow  at  3  P.  M.,  cutting  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  the  next  day’s  work.  This  is  left  flat 
over  night,  and  until  the  dew  has  time  to  dry  in  the 
morning.  The  tedder  then  goes  over  it  thoroughly; 
then  it  is  raked  up  and  cocked  by  the  horse  rake.  This 
rake  also  rakes  up  the  gleanings  of  the  field  after  the 
cocks  are  all  loaded.  A  two-horse  12-foot  rigging  re¬ 
ceives  the  loads,  the  man  loading  while  the  boy  pitches. 
Large  even  loads  are  the  rule.  The  load  is  driven  to 
the  barn,  the  whole  upper  story  of  which  is  hay  bays, 
and  fitted  with  a  hay  fork  and  track.  The  load  is 
backed  in,  then  the  hay  fork  takes  up  and  drops  in 
the  bay  a  couple  of  forkfuls,  which  the  man  then  levels; 
then  the  remainder  of  the  load  is  handled  in  the  same 
manner.  The  boy  attends  to  the  horse  carrying  the 
rope,  while  the  hay  fork  is  unloading.  A  few  minutes 
unloads  and  mows  away  the  entire  load  of  practically  a 
ton.  The  boy  prefers  to  pitch,  but  can  load  and  mow 
away  in  good  shape.  Fodder  crops  are  also  grown, 
together  with  vegetables  for  retail  trade,  including  sev¬ 
eral  acres  of  potatoes,  all  of  which  are  taken  care  of  and 
retailed  by  the  man  and  boy,  whom  it  is  needless  to  say, 
work  more  than  eight  hours  per  day.  If  you  board  the 
man  you  pay  from  $25  to  $40  per  month,  including 
laundry  work.  Boys  receive  from  $15  to  $20  per  month 
if  competent.  seegia  wierne. 

Massachusetts. 

The  Tools  for  Hay  and  Beans. 

I  have  the  prize  hay  and  bean  tools,  have  used  them 
myself  and  can  write  from  experience.  We  had  hay 
forks  at  home  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  and  when 
slings  came  we  tried  them,  but  gave  up  using  them  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  and  use  a  double  grapple  fork,  and  like 
it  better  than  slings.  We  use  a  six-foot  cut  mower,  and 
as  soon  as  hay  wilts  a  little  go  over  with  a  tedder,  and 
if  very  heavy  go  over  again  with  the  tedder;  then  before 
the  hay  is  entirely  dry  start  the  side  delivery  rake.  The 
side  delivery  leaves  the  hay  up  light  and  loose,  and  if 
there  are  any  green  spots  will  help  them  cure.  With  a 
side-delivery  rake  one  can  always  get  the  driest  hay,  as 
you  can  follow  around  the  lot  the  same  as  with  the 
mower.  Our  loader  is  the  Deere,  and  for  light  draft 
and  clean  work  on  any  kind  of  crop  cannot  be  improved, 
but  it  elevates  with  a  carrier,  and  will  not  discharge 
as  high  up  on  a  load  as  will  a  loader  that  discharges 
with  a  push-kicker.  The  loader  has  a  float  drum  with 
spring  wire  fingers,  and  will  not  break  on  any  kind  of 
stone  or  rough  land,  and  will  pick  up  hay  cocks  as  well 
as  loose  hay.  But  of  all  the  tools  the  hay  rack  is  the 
pride  of  the  farm,  and  is  the  best  of  the  labor-saving 
outfit,  for  it  is  a  new  idea.  The  main  rack  is  flat,  and  any 
length  wanted;  ours  is  8x16  feet,  and  has  no  standard 
on  front  end,  but  has  a  loose  rack  on  rollers  half  the 
length,  and  that  has  a  standard  and  rolls  back  to  the 
hind  half,  and  is  loaded  first.  When  loaded  it  cranks 
ahead,  and  the  hind  half  is  ready  for  a  load.  In  un¬ 
loading  the  fork  does  not  pull  the  load  to  pieces,  for 
each  end  is  loaded  by  itself.  The  Dain  side-delivery 
rake  will  more  than  keep  up  in  bean  harvesting  with 
two  teams  cutting,  and  will  do  the  work  better  than 
men,  and  not  shell  as  many  beans.  Part  of  our  beans 
last  year  were  never  touched  by  a  man  and  fork  until 
on  the  load,  cut  with  cutter,  shaken  out  with  side-deliv¬ 
ery  rake,  and  loaded  with  loader  and  unloaded  with  hay 
fork  (and  the  money  spent  with  a  touring  car). 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  clark  allis. 

CULTIVATING  POTATOES  AND  CORN. 

Our  custom  for  cultivating  potatoes  is,  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  come  through  the  ground  or  earlier,  to 
run  a  cultivator  through  the  middle  of  the  rows,  with 
two  horses;  run  as  deep  as  possible,  then  put  on  the 
Thomas  harrow  and  level  down.  This  is  done  more 
especially  to  destroy  weed  growth.  Cultivate  deeper  the 
second  time,  then  put  on  the  weeder,  which  we  are 
doing  now.  We  cultivate  deep  until  the  potatoes  are 
about  12  inches  high;  then  we  begin  to  throw  up  dirt 
toward  potatoes,  and  later  on  throw  up  dirt  to  form  a 
ridge.  This  enables  us  to  use  potato  digger  more  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

Our  treatment  of  corn  is  as  follows :  As  soon  as  corn 
is  up.  so  we  can  see  it  in  the  row,  we  use  the  cultivator, 
either  one  or  two  horses,  running  shallow.  We  never 
use  a  plow  in  this  day.  except  the  Riggs,  which  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  cultivator,  and  can  be  regulated  to  any  desired 
depth.  We  do  not  purposely  hill  up  corn ;  at  cultivation 
we  aim  to  get  through  our  cornfield  four  times,  or  even 
five,  somewhat  depending  on  weather  conditions.  We 
never  work  the  soil  if  too  wet  if  we  can  avoid  it  either 
for  potatoes  or  corn.  Our  last  plowing  for  corn  is 
immediately  after  harvest.  We  do  not  plow  potatoes 
any  later  than  that,  except  to  keep  weeds  destroyed  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  P.  C.  LEWISi 

New  Jersey, 


1906. 
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YIELD  AND  PRICE  OF  GRAPES. 

In  the  grape  districts  how  many  pounds  of  grapes  suit¬ 
able  for  basketing  do  they  obtain  per  vine  and  per  acre,  and 
what  does  it  cost  per  five-pound  basket  to  gather  and  pack? 

Ohio.  c.  w.  m. 

The  yield  of  grapes  varies  greatly,  according  to  the 
variety,  soil,  method  of  culture,  season,  etc.  In  this 
locality  a  Concord  vineyard  on  suitable  soil  and  with 
careful  culture,  will  give  from  2)A  to  five  tons;  Dela¬ 
ware  from  one  to  two  tons ;  Catawba  and  Niagara  from 
two  to  three  tons.  A  ton  of  grapes  grown  without  rot 
or  other  disease,  will  pack  out  from  500  to  575  baskets. 
A  good  average  day's  work  picking  is  1,500  pounds, 
and  wages  are  $1.50  per  day.  It  costs  about  one-half 
cent  per  basket  for  sorting  and  packing,  and  the  basket 
costs  from  V/t  to  two  cents  each.  When  the  business 
is  conducted  on  a  large  scale  and  thoroughly  systema¬ 
tized,  a  basket  of  grapes  should  be  picked,  sorted  and 
basketed  for  about  2]/3  cents.  I  think  it  costs  the 
average  grower  nearer  three.  e.  c.  gillett. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  the  Chautauqua-Erie  grape  belt,  which  is  a  strip 
two  to  four  miles  wide,  reaching  50  miles  or  so  along 
the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  from  Silver  Creek.  Chautauqua 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  Harbor  Creek,  Erie  Co.,  Pa.,  there  are 
about  30,000  acres  of  vineyard,  mostly  Con¬ 
cord,  probably  more  than  95  per  cent.  The 
normal  yield  in  this  belt  is  about  7,000  carloads ; 
more  than  half,  probably  about  60  per  cent, 
go  out  in  eight-pound  baskets,  3,000  for  an 
average  carload.  A  few  cars  go  in  four- 
pound  baskets,  but  most  of  the  40  per  cent 
go  as  “bulk”  in  40-pound  crates  with  some  20- 
pound  baskets. 

A  good  well-cared-for  vineyard  will  average 
one  year  with  another  1,000  eight-pound  bas¬ 
kets  per  acre.  A  few  do  considerably  better 
than  this,  but  the  average  for  the  whole  belt 
is  considerably  less,  about  750  per  acre  for 
normal  yield.  The  yield  depends  somewhat 
on  location,  but  much  more  on  care  and  man¬ 
agement.  Grapes  are  set  usually  9x9,  taking 
540  vines  per  acre;  cost  is  $S  to  $12  per  1,000 
plants.  Entire  cost  of  vineyard,  exclusive  of 
land,  is  about  $100  per  acre ;  this  includes 
plants,  stakes,  posts,  wire,  interest  on  invest¬ 
ment  and  care  for  three  years,  at  which  time 
returns  commence  to  come  in.  In  this  belt 
packing  is  mostly  done  in  the  field ;  picking 
and  packing  is  one  operation.  About  5,000 
women  and  girls  are  employed  in  the  work. 

Men  and  boys  distribute  empty  baskets,  draw 
in  full  ones,  and  do  other  heavy  work.  Pick¬ 
ing  costs  one  cent  to  1J4  cent  per  eight- 
pound  basket.  Piece-work  pickers  make  good 
wages  ;  it  is  a  very  slow  one  who  will  put  up 
less  than  100  baskets  per  day.  Good  pickers 
put  up  150  to  200  or  more.  Baskets  are 
packed  one-half  to  three-quarters  inch  more 
than  full,  and  allowed  to  settle  and  wilt  over 
night  in  packing  house  before  covering.  Price 
for  picking  four-pound  baskets  is  60  to  75 
cents  per  hundred.  The  day  help  adds  a  little 
to 'cost  of  picking,  but  it  is  only  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  cent  per  basket.  “Bulk  stock”  goes 
direct  from  vineyards  to  car.  An  eight-pound 
basket  weighs  eight  pounds  filled  and  cov¬ 
ered;  a  four-pound  basket  weighs  a  little  less 
than  four  pounds  filled  and  covered.  Grapes 
can  be  produced  cheaply  here ;  10  cents  at 
car  for  eight-pound  baskets  gives  a  good  re¬ 
turn  on  investment,  on  a  “good”  vineyard  at 
a  valuation  of  $300  per  acre.  Price  for  1905 
started  in  at  lO'/z  cents,  and  steadily  advanced 
to  16  cents,  with  some  17  to  18  cents  per  basket. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa.  a.  i.  loop. 

The  yield  of  Concord  grapes  (the  variety  most  largely 
grown  in  the  Chautauqua  grape  belt),  will  average  from 
700  to  1,000  eight-pound  baskets  per  acre,  the  quantity 
varying  with  the  soil,  location  and  care  of  vineyard. 
The  baskets  used  are  those  holding  four  pounds  or 
eight  pounds  of  fruit,  exclusive  of  the  weight  of  the 
basket.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  crop  is  shipped 
in  eight-pound  baskets.  The  cost  of  picking  and  haul¬ 
ing  to  the  packing  house  will  average  about  $6  per 
acre,  as  nearly  as  we  can  estimate,  varying  of  course 
with  the  distance  and  size  of  load  that  can  be  carried. 

1  he  average  price  paid  for  packing  i3  about  40  cents 
per  100  four-pound  and  75  cents  per  100  eight-pound 
baskets.  The  baskets  cost  last  Fall  $18  and  $22  per 
1,000  respectively.  Few  varieties  will  yield  as  large 
an  average  Concord,  but, many  will  bring  a  higher 
price  in  market,  making  the  net  return  to  the  grower 
quite  as  good.  E.  H.  pratt. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1  he  average  yield  per  acre  is  not  quite  V/z  ton  in 
the  grape  belt  of  Chautauqua.  At  that  figure  grape 
growing  is  not  a  bonanza.  T  enclose  to  you  the  returns 
from  1,040  vines  of  Worden  planted  8x8  feet  in  13 
rows,  80  vines  in  the  row.  By  it  you  will  see  that 


they  produced  this  year  1,532  eight-pound  baskets  of 
grapes  which  sold  for  $197.56.  The  baskets  cost  $18.50 
per  1,000,  the  picking  and  packing  one  cent  per  basket, 
picking  up  in  the  vineyard  and  delivering  to  the  ship¬ 
ping  station  $15.  This  same  Worden  vineyard  pro¬ 
duced  in  1895,  915  baskets,  sold  for  $152.49  first  year 
bearing;  1896,  1,90S  baskets,  $154.16;  1897,  2.620, 

$183.29;  1898,  2,000,  $142.70;  1S99,  3,176,  $266.93;  1900, 
2.764,  $228.10;  1901.  2,065,  $174.69;  1902,  1,240,  $168.02; 
3,100  pounds  in  bulk,  $38.33;  1904,  2,471,  $303.16;  1903, 
1,300,  $178.20;  1905,  1,532,  $197.56;  11  years,  $2,187.73. 
I  did  not  give  any  figures  as  to  cost  of  cultivation,  etc. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  G.  schoenfeld. 

The  grape  most  grown  here  is  the  Concord,  the  yield 
2(^  to  3 Li  tons  per  acre,  three  tons  being  considered  a 
good  yield,  though  the  larger  figure  may  in  exceptional 
cases  be  reached.  During  the  last  few  years  a  company 
of  Italians  have  come  in  the  neighborhood  and  bought 
the  grapes  by  the  ton,  and  had  them  made  into  wine  at 
the  nearby  cider  mills.  For  these,  just  as  picked  from 
the  vines,  they  paid  at  first  $28  per  ton ;  later  on  the 
price  dropped  to  $23,  $25  being  about  the  average.  At 
these  prices  the  growers  preferred  to  dispose  of  them 
to  going  through  tiie  tedious  process  of  packing  and 
purchasing  crates.  There  are  none  sent  from  here  in 


five-pound  baskets.  Those  that  are  packed  are  in  three- 
pound  tills,  eight  tills  in  a  crate;  these  cost  about 
17  cents  each,  and  will  take  nearly  100  for  a  ton,  $17; 
the  extra  cost  packing  would  be  $5,  at  least  $22,  when 
they  can  fill  any  old  thing  to  cart  to  the  mill.  Many 
prefer  to  do  so,  as  cash  is  paid  on  delivery.  In  putting 
in  crates  it  is  preferable  to  take  the  tills  in  the  vine¬ 
yard,  using  a  movable  shelf  to  set  them  on,  and  only 
handle  once,  leaving  the  fruit  in  better  condition  than 
if  taken  to  the  packing  house,  but  many  prefer  to  take 
to  the  packing  shed,  each  to  his  own  fancy.  To 
pack  in  five-pound  baskets  comes  the  cost  of  baskets, 
which  each  can  calculate  in  his  own  locality.  It  will 
take  400,  then  if  crated  add  that  and  you  get  about  the 
extra  cost.  When  there  is  no  demand  for  wine  grapes 
many  are  shipped  in  40  or  50-pound  boxes  to  the  city, 
and  there  used  for  wine,  mostly  by  the  Italians,  it  mak¬ 
ing  a  light  sour  wine,  with  no  sugar  added.  This  is 
about  the  situation  here ;  the  cost  of  cultivating  an 
acre  would  be  scarcely  more  than  an  acre  of  corn.  The 
wire  and  posts  of  course  are  added  to  the  first  cost. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  n.  h. 

Few  things  are  more  useful  on  a  good  farm  than  a  full 
supply  of  skim-milk.  That  Is  why  the  big,  heavy  milking 
animals  are  so  popular. 
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THE  USE  OF  MARL 

A  reader  in  New  York,  who  thinks  of  moving  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  writes  that  farmers  near  the  James  River  arc 
using  large  quantities  of  marl,  which  is  dug  up  along 
the  river  bed.  It  is  spread  on  the  soil  and  plowed 
under,  and  according  to  our  correspondent  is  "revo¬ 
lutionizing"  the  farming  of  this  section.  So  far  as  we 
can  learn  no  great  use  is  being  made  of  this  marl — 
certainly  no  more  than  in  former  years.  Most  likely 
the  stories  about  “revolutionizing”  the  country  were 
written  by  some  land  speculator.  It  is  a  wonder  that 
he  did  not  add  Horace  Greeley’s  enthusiastic  belief  that 
land  plaster  spread  on  the  ground  took  nitrogen  out  of 
the  air  which  blew  over  it!  Marl  is  a  mixture  of  clay, 
sand  and  shells,  the  latter  more  or  less  decayed.  It 
has  been  used  for  many  years  in  a  number  of  States. 
The  following  note  by  Prof.  Patterson,  of  Maryland, 
states  the  facts : 

“We  have  experimented  considerably  with  the  marl 
deposits  of  this  State,  and  have  analyzed  all  principal 
deposits  and  classes  of  marl  known  to  exist  in  this 
State.  Most  of  these  marls  contain  small  amounts  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and  some  of  them  will  run 
as  high  as  two  to  four  per  cent  of  potash.  The  potash 
exists  in  the  form  of  glauconite,  which  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  would  become  available  through  the 
action  of  lime  and  weathering  material.  The 
amount  of  lime  which  it  contains.  This  lime 
is  chiefly  derived  from  mollusk  and  oyster 
shells,  and  generally  are  in  a  partially  decom¬ 
posed  state,  so  that  they  soon  crumble  on  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air.  We  have  used  some  of  this 
marl,  which  was  rich  in  lime,  in  our  exper¬ 
iments  in  comparison  with  finely-ground  oyster 
shells,  and  with  stone  lime,  with  the  result  that 
while  the  shell  marl  did  not  act  quite  as  quickly 
as  the  caustic  lime,  at  the  same  time  in  the 
series  of  five  years  it  gave  better  results  than 
caustic  lime. 

“The  shell  marls  throughout  the  tide  water 
section  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  could  be  used 
to  good  advantage  agriculturally  on  the  stiffer 
red  clay  lands  of  those  sections,  and  would 
prove  just  as  good  and  more  economical  than 
caustic  lime.  Most  of  these  shell  marls  contain 
so  much  matter  of  no  value  whatever  that  it 
is  unprofitable  to  haul  or  transport  it  any  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  marl  beds.  There  are  large 
deposits  of  this  material  quite  generally  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  tide  water  section,  and 
it  should  be  more  largely  used  than  at  present. 
The  use  of  shell  marl  through  Maryland  is  not 
increasing,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover,  although  the  use  of  lime  in  all  parts  of 
the  State  is  on  the  increase/'  h.  j.  patterson. 


A  GERMAN  ON  “  HIRED  HELP  ” 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
in  regard  to  hired  help  on  farms  from  New 
York  and  foreign  countries.  I  came  from 
Germany,  and  landed  in  New  York  July  5, 
1884,  at  that  time  in  Castle  Garden.  From 
the  steamship  we  were  directed  to  the  Hotel 
Stuttgard.  I  hadn’t  had  time  to  rid  myself  of 
the  ocean  smut  before  I  was  approached  by 
an  employment  agent,  saying,  “Just  landed, 
eh?”  and  I  told  him  “Yes.”  Then  he  said:  “I 
have  got  a  good  job  for  you,”  and  that  was 
what  I  was  looking  for,  as  my  means  were 
very  limited.  He  said  to  me :  “For  $1  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it.”  I  hated  awfully  to  part 
with  that  dollar,  as  it  was  nearly  the  last 
one,  but  I  did,  and  secured  the  job  on  a  north¬ 
ern  Vermont  farm,  for  which  I  sailed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Monday  evening,  June  7,  1884.  Arriving  there  I 
found  two  other  Germans,  employed  on  the  same  farm, 
and  of  course  everything  was  all  satisfactory.  There  were 
also  15  or  more  other  Germans  employed  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  and  all  worked  for  the  same  man, 
or  in  the  same  neighborhood  for  years  at  wages  better 
than  the  average,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  I  would  not 
have  stayed  all  alone,  nor  any  of  the  rest.  We  used 
to  have  a  little  Germany  of  our  own  at  least  every 
Sunday,  and  for  that  reason  we  all  felt  at  home.  Of 
course  we  were  not  city  chaps,  we  all  had  worked  on 
farms  in  Germany.  None  of  us  could  milk  when  we 
got  here,  as  men  folks  do  not  milk  in  the  old  country, 
but  anyone  can  learn  to  milk  in  a  month’s  time  if  he 
ever  would.  I  have  had  farmers  propose  to  me  to  go 
to  New  York  and  get  them  some  green  Germans,  as 
they  said,  I  could  talk  with  them,  and  I  said:  “I  could 
do  that  all  right,  but  I  would  not  be  responsible  if  any 
of  them  did  not  turn  out  well,”  and  of  course  I  never 
went,  as  I  know  what  few  laborers  there  are  here  would 
be  jealous.  If  I  had  to  depend  on  hired  help  I  would 
never  get  any  of  them  that  had  been  roaming  in  New 
York  or  any  other  city,  but  would  take  them  green 
right  off  the  ship,  and  I  would  not  advise  to  get  one 
alone,  as  they  would  never  stay.  It  is  equally  as  dis¬ 
agreeable  for  the  hired  man  as  it  is  for  the  farmer  when 
they  cannot  understand  one  another,  at  least  as  long 
as  the  foreigner  cannot  understand  the  English  a  little 
bit.”  L0V!§  MEYER, 

Vermont, 


FLOWERING  BRANCH  OF  ANDROMEDA  FLORIBUNDA. 
Fig.  191.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  474. 
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FARMERS ’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.  1 


Shaping  Pear  Trees  Against  the  Wind. 

Two  readers  who  live  where  the  wind  is 
strong  from  the  west  have  a  discussion  with 
regard  to  the  proper  way  to  trim  Bartlett 
pear  trees.  One  takes  the  position  that  where 
the  west  wind  takes  the  top  to  the  east  we 
should  cut  the  west  sidf-  of  the  tree  most,  cut 
back  to  one  bud  on  each  limb,  until  in  this 
way  we  bring  the  tree  back  into  shape,  as  it 
would  be  more  likely  to  shape  itself  by  such 
cutting  back.  Under  this  method  there 
would  not  be  so  much  cutting  on  the  east  side, 
except  to  work  back  extra  growth.  What 
would  be  your  practice  in  a  windy  section 
where  you  want  to  shape  the  tree  properly  up 
against  the  wind? 

With  Bartlett  pear  we  have  not  had 
much  experience,  but  with  peaches  the 
only  place  the  wind  gives  us  much  trou¬ 
ble  is  on  a  side  hill  with  a  western  or 
northern  exposure.  In  this  case  when 
setting  a  tree  we  always  make  it  a  ruie 
to  set  the  bud  to  the  northwest,  then  be 
careful  to  trim  much  lower  on  the  west¬ 
ern  side.  By  so  doing,  if  we  cut  to  a 
bud  on  the  outside  of  a  limb  each  time 
we  keep  our  trees  in  very  fair  shape. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  harry  vail. 

The  plan  spoken  of  might  work  out 
theoretically,  but  when  the  blight  begins 
to  enter,  as  it  probably  will,  the  theory 
will  have  to  go  to  the  winds.  We  are 
not  much  in  favor  of  cutting  Bartlett 
heavily  for  this  reason:  Too  much  new 
growth  is  stimulated,  making  it  more 
easy  for  blight  to  enter.  A  few  years 
ago  we  took  especial  pride  in  shaping 
up  a  young  Bartlett  orchard,  but  now, 
since  the  ravages  of  the  blight,  what  trees 
are  left  take  on  ’most  any  old  shape. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  a.  bassett. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  trees 
in  the  condition  described,  but  if  I  were 
in  a  location  where  the  winds  were  so 
strong  as  to  cause  deformed  trees  I 
would  certainly  plant  wind-breaks.  But 
in  this  case,  as  the  damage  has  already 
been  done,  I  presume  the  practical  ques¬ 
tion  is,  what  cap  be  done  by  pruning  to 
remedy  the  difficulty?  I  think  I  would 
prune  the  tree  into  as  nearly  the  de¬ 
sired  form  as  possible,  taking  care  to  cut 
back  to  a  strong  bud,  spur  or  side  branch, 
pointing  to,  or  leading  in  the  desired  di¬ 
rection.  It  might  take  several  years  of 
careful  pruning  in  this  way  to  secure,  the 
desired  results.  It  is  my  practice  in  set¬ 
ting  trees  to  lean  them  slightly  toward 
the  west,  and  in  pruning  to  form  the 
head,  at  the  time  of  setting,  to  leave  the 
strongest  branches  pointing  toward  the 

West.  WILLIS  T.  MANN. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  I  had  a  Bartlett  pear  orchard  which 
was  being  blown  out  of  shape  by  the  west 
wind,  in  the  first  place  I  would  not  allow 
the  trees  to  run  up  very  high ;  to  prevent 
this  I  would  annually  cut  the  leaders  back 
and  thus  force  out  the  side  branches  so 
as  to  keep  trees  low  and  with  tops  spread¬ 
ing  as  much  as  possible.  Then  were  they 
inclined  to  grow  sidling  to  the  east  I 
should  cut  the  west  side  quite  severely  in 
the  Spring  early,  before  any  growth  com¬ 
menced,  and  along  in  June  or  later  would 
correspondingly  trim  the  east  side.  As 
is  well  known,  trimming  when  dormant 
induces  wood  growth,  and  when  in  full 
growth  checks  wood  growth  and  induces 
fruit  production,  and  the  above  course 
would  easily  keep  the  top  well  balanced. 
There  is  no  theory  about  this,  as  I  can 
show  a  Bartlett  orchard  well  exposed  to 
the1  wind,  but  where  the  trees  have  finely- 
balanced  tops.  J.  S.  WOODWARD. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Shipping  Cabbage  Plants. 

C.  A.  8.,  Wilson,  JV.  T. — We  would  like  to 
know  something  about  packing  cabbage  plants 
In  barrels  to  ship.  We  have  shipped  some,  but 
would  like  to  know  a  better  way  to  pack 
them  for  shipping,  so  they  would  arrive  in 
good  condition  for  growing  after  they  are  set. 

We  never  use  barrels  as  a  package.  It 
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is  very  hard  to  pack  cabbage  successfully 
in  a  barrel,  we  think.  We  prefer  crates 
to  tight  boxes  when  the  weather  is  hot. 
We  pack  in  bunches  of  50,  and  put  four 
bunches  in  a  roll,  and  several  rolls  in  a 
cratc.  slaymaker  &  SON. 

Delaware. 

We  would  not  ship  cabbage  plants  in 
barrels;  boxes  or  crates  would  do,  but 
they  should  not  be  covered.  After  many 
years’  experience  we  have  settled  upon 
baskets  as  the  best  package  for  shipping 
plants.  We  ship  in  any  quantity  a  cus¬ 
tomer  may  want,  therefore  have  baskets 
holding  from  one-half  to  two  bushels. 
We  use  what  are  called  celery  baskets, 
and  put  in  a  layer  of  moss  in  the  bottom 
and  stand  the  plants  upright,  and  when 
basket  is  full  we  dip  the  basket  in  water 
just  deep  enough  to  wet  the  moss.  We 
ship  as  far  .as  Louisiana,  and  they  reach 
their  destination  in  good  condition. 

New  York.  woodland  farm. 

Cabbage  plants  cannot  be  shipped  safely 
any  distance  in  barrels.  A  barrel  holds 
too  large  a  quantity  of  plants  to  ship 
safely  in  one  package.  Not  enough  air 
can  get  to  the  plants.  A  barrel  is  not 
the  right  shape  to  pack  in.  The  roots 
cannot  be  held  firmly  in  place  in  damp 
moss.  I  ship  about  a  million  celery  and 
cabbage  plants  each  season,  some  of  them 
safely  west  to  Missouri  and  south  to 
Florida.  I  put  100  plants  in  a  bunch. 
If  I  am  shipping  large  orders  I  use 
crates  with  top  and  sides  ventilated;  if 
small  orders  boxes  with  top  ventilated. 
If  they  are  to  go  a  long  distance,  I  put 
only  one  row  of  bunches  deep ;  if  a 
shorter  distance  two  rows  deep.  The 
roots,  but  not  the  tops,  are  held  firmly 
in  place,  in  damp  moss.  If  they  are  not 
held  firmly  in  place  the  bunches  knock 
around  in  the  box,  and  the  roots  dry  out. 

New  Jersey.  f.  w.  rochelle. 

Working  Over  Marianna  Plum. 

One  of  our  readers  near  Richmond,  Ya., 
says  he  has  50  large  and  thrifty  Marianna 
plum  trees,  which  are  about  18  years  old. 
He  is  thinking  of  grafting  or  budding  other 
varieties  of  fruit  upon  them,  and  he  wants 
instructions  as  to  how  to  prepare  the  tops 
for  the  new  varieties,  and  at  what  season 
of  the  year  this  work  ought  to  be  done.  \Y  hat 
would  you  do  with  trees  of  this  age  in  order 
to  work  over  the  tops? 

Ans. — My  plan  would  be  to  wait  until 
next  Fall  after  the  leaves  are  off  trees, 
then  cut  or  otherwise  get  wood  of  some 
of  the  best  varieties  of  the  American 
species  of  plums,  and  store  them  in  a  safe 
place  until  late  next  Spring.  In  the  saw¬ 
dust  of  an  icehouse,  where  they  will  keep 
damp  and  almost  frozen  until  after  the 
bark  will  peel  on  the  Marianna  trees, 
would  be  a  good  place.  When  that  time 
has  come  the  branches  should  be  cut 
back  as  for  grafting  any  trees  of  similar 
size,  and  the  scions  set  in  the  stumps.  I 
never  make  square  cuts  across  the 
branches  of  a  tree  for  grafting,  but  cut 
them  with  slopes  of  about  45  degrees.  On 
the  side  of  the  point  of  each  stump  the 
bark  should  be  slit  for  a  little  over  an 
inch,  and  started  to  peel  at  the  top.  The 
scion,  which  should  be  about  three  buds 
in  length,  or  more  if  the  buds  are  very 
close  together,  should  be  trimmed  with 
a  long  slope  on  one  side  only,  making  a 
long,  slim  and  very  tapering  wedge,  with 
the  bark  all  on  one  side.  This  should 
then  be  slipped  down  under  the  bark  of 
the  stock,  tied  firmly  in  place  with  a  small 
string  and  the  wound  waxed  completely 
over.  This  is  the  most  successful  style 
of  top-grafting  that  I  know  for  trees 
that  are  difficult  to  graft  successfully. 
Any  of  the  grafts  that  fail  to  grow  will 
soon  show  it,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
sprouts  on  the  stumps,  in  such  cases, 
should  be  allowed  to  grow,  that  they  may 
be  budded  the  following  August.  It  is 
too  late  now  to  cut  the  trees  back  to  in¬ 
duce  sprouts  for  this  year’s  budding 
without  danger  of  injuring  the  trees,  in 
my  opinion,  although  others  might  risk 
it.  Brittlewood,  Wyant  and  Surprise  are 
good  kinds  to  use  for  grafting  and  bud¬ 
ding  in  Virginia.  They  will  not  rot,  and 
are  rarely  troubled  by  curculio. 

h.  e.  van  deman. 


Delaware  Apples. — The  leading  varieties 
grown  on  the  Peninsula  are  early  sorts. 
Early  Ripe,  Yellow  Transparent,  Red  Astra- 
chan.  Fourth  of  July  and  YY’illiams  (Red). 
Winter  varieties  are  Nero,  Stayman,  Stark, 
Rome  Beauty,  Lawver,  and  Nickajaek.  The 
Nero  is  the  leader.  f.  m.  soper  &  son. 
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HORTICULTURE” 

This  radical  new  book  has 
aroused  the  horticultural 
world  as  no  other  book  ever 
published  has.  It  treats  the 
subject  from  a  new  stand¬ 
point.  Its  methods  are 
almost  startling.  Leading 
orchardists  and  fruit  grow-  , 
ers  endorse  its  principles.  The 
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work  ever  published  on  the  sub- 
jectcontains  so  much  that  is  new 
A  and  oractieal.  It’s  sure  to  work  a 
REVOLUTIONARY  complete  turning 
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CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

BUSH  AND  BOG  PLOW 


Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  land 
true,  moves  1.S00  tons  of 
earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., Higganuin,  Conn. 


BALE  YOUR  HAY. 

A  Reliable 

Hand  Hay  Press 

12  Sizes. 


Manufactured  only  by 


HOBSON  &  CO.,  17  State  Street,  New  York. 


NURSERY  STOCK. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES,  BERRY  PLANTS, 

and  General  Nursery  Stock.  Catalogue  Free. 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE 


J— Cow  Peas,  $1.75  per  bushel;  Crim¬ 
son  Clover  Seed,  $5.50  per  bushel. 

J.  F.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


PODM  Choice  Stowc'I’s Evergreen 
OTTCL  I  uunil  $1.50  bushel;  also  Pride  of 
the  North  and  Improved  Learning,  $1.00.  American 
grown  Alfalfa,  $10.00;  Timothy,  $1.75. 

O.  W.  CLARK  &  SON,  Seedsmen,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WE  ARE  HEAD¬ 
QUARTERS  for  Cow 
Peas,  S  o  j  a  and 
Velvet  Beans,  Sor¬ 
ghums,  Millet  Seed 
and  all  Southern  Seeds.  Write  for  prices  and 
“Wood’s  Crop  Special”  giving  timely  infor¬ 
mation  about  all  Seasonable  Seeds. 

T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons,  Seedsmen,  Richmond,  Va. 


Kills  Bugs,  prevents  Blight,  Rot  and 
Scab. 

Increases  crop  on  average  115  bushels 
to  acre. 

Entirely  automatic  in  operation. 

Send  for  free  84-page  booklet  M. 

is  SPRAMOTOR  CO. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  LONDON,  CANADA. 


Leggett’s  Dusters 


DISTRIBUTE 
INSECTICIDES 
IN  DUST  FORM 


saving  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  when  other 
methods  fail. 

NO  BARREL  OF  WATER  TO  HAUL 


^  LEGGETT'S 

Potatoes  dusted  as  fast  as 
you  walk. 

(Ik  CHAMPION 

Several  styles  for 

\Sk  DUSTER 

GARDEN, 

Fit  ? 

FIELD 

llfelst  ORCHARD 

Our  Spray  Calendar  gives  concise  information  regarding 
Spraying,  Dusters  and  Materials.  Mailed  free  on  request. 


Leggett  &  Bro.,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


BERRY  GROWERS  who  use  our  “Pickers’ 
Tally  Tickets”  save  time  and  trouble;  samples 
FREE.  Thompson,  The  Printer,  R.-8,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


ALFADFA  SEED- Kansas  grown,  best  known. 
Prices  and  samples  on  application. 

KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE,  Lawrence,  Kans. 


Binder  Twine 


Farmers  wanted  as  agents 

AUGUST  POST, 
Moulton,  -  Iowa. 


PARAGRENE 

is  bettor,  cheaper  and  bulkier  than  PARIS  GREEN. 

‘‘Have  used  Paragrene  for  potato  bugs.  It  was  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory.  L.  H.  BAILEY,  Prof,  of  Horticul¬ 
ture,  Cornell  University.”  Price  1  &  J  lb.  pkgs.  25  cts. 
per  lb.  Write  for  booklet.  Fred  L,  Uavanburg,N.Y. 


CTADK  TREES  ARE  FAMOUS 

X  I  wherever  planted:  are  planted 

All/everywhere  trees  are  grown.  Free 
Catalog  of  superb  fruits— Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc.-StarkBro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


ROGERS  TREES  ARE 
DIFFERENT 
FROM  OTHERS. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL 

Dansville.N.  Y. 

APPLE  BREEDERS. 


CELERY  and  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

FOR  SALE— Leading  varieties,  carefully  packed 
with  moss  in  baskets,  f.  o.  b.  here.  Write  for  prices. 
Cash  with  order.  Plants  ready  about  June  15. 
WOODLAND  FARM,  Oanastota,  Madison  Co.,  N.Y. 


PIONEER  GUARANTEED 
NURSERY  STOCK 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


All  stock  guaranteed  disease  free—' 
true  to  name— pure  bred  and  heavy 
crop  producers.  Full  value  for  every 
dollar  sent  us,  No  agent’s  commis¬ 
sion.  Write  for  complete  pricelist, 
We  will  save  yon  money. 

HART  PIONEER  NURSERIES 
t  Established  1865,  Fort  Scott,  Kan 


TREES 


(tR  DFR  lAA  mnnilT  DA  in  Apple,  Pear,  Pluxn,  Cherry,  Poach  and  Carolina 
W'l  I  til  luU,  rntlUnl  rum  Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 
All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Remember  we  beat  all  other  reliable 
Nurseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


NEW  STEEL 
ROOFING  and 
Siding$175 

PER  IOO 
SQ.  FT. 

Metal  roofing,  such  as  we  offer,  is  far  superior  to  any  other  kind.  It  is  easior  to  lay,  lasts 
longer  and  costs  less.  No  experience  necessary  to  lay  It.  Just  an  ordinary  Hatchet  or 
Hammer— the  only  tools  you  need.  This  roofing  at  $1.75  per  IOO  square  feet.  Is  our  No. 
15  Grade  Semi-Hardened  Steel,  painted  red  two  sides,  perfectly  Hat,  24  Inchon  wide  by  24 
inches  long.  Corrugated  (as  Illustrated),  “V”  CrlmiKKl  or  Standing  Seam  costs  $1.85. 
We  can  furnish  this  Hoofing  in  6  or  8  foot  lengths  at  25c  per  square  additional,  W  e 
offer  Pressed  Brick  Siding  and  Beaded  Ceiling  or  Siding  at  $2.25  per  IOO  square  feet. 

price—  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST  OF  COLORADO 

except  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory  and  Texas.  Prices  to  other  points  on  application. 

Send  in  your  order  for  as  many  squares  as  you  may  need  to  cover  your  new  or  old 
Building.  Time  has  proved  its  enduring  qualities.  Thousands  of  Barns,  Houses,  Resi¬ 
dences.  Poultry  Houses  and  Buildingsof  every  kind  are  covered  with  this  superior  mater¬ 
ial.  W e  guarantee  satisfaction.  Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  upon  receipt  of  the  mater¬ 
ial  you  do  not  llnd  it  all  we  represent  it,  or  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satistied  in  every  way 
just  send  the  material  back  at  our  expense,  and  we  will  refund  the  purchase  price,  if  y°u 
want  quick  dellvory,  now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order.  Send  us  diagram  of  the  Buildli 

~  -  d 


lace  your  order.  Send  us  diagram  of  the  Building  you  have  to  cover, 
and  we  will  quote  you  a  Freight  prepaid  price  on  such  Covering  as  we  deem  beBt  suited  for  your  purpose. 

Ask  For  Catalog  No.  W  67.  Lowest  prices  on  Roofing,  Eve  Trough,  Wire,  Pipe.  Fencing,  Plumbings,  Doors, 
Household  Goods  and  everything  needed  on  the  Farm  or  the  Home.  We  buy  our  goods  at  sheriff  sand  receiver  s 


saifs. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 


35TH  &  IRON  STREETS 


CHICAGO 


5906. 
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IRONASE 

POTATO  MACHINERY 


Improves  the  quality  aiul  yield  of  the  crop  and  cuts  the  cost 
of  production. 

The  Iron  Age  Four  Row  Sprayer.  No  potato  grower  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.  No  more  losses  from  bugs  or  blight.  Applies 
spray  rapidly,  effectively  and  economically.  Has  orchard  attach¬ 
ment.  Automatic  pump  and  dasher.  Thoroughly  adjustable. 

The  Iron  Age  Potato  Digger  gets  nil  the  potatoes 
and  injures  none.  Easily  operated  as  a  low- 
down  digger  by  two  horses.  Elevator  and 
shaker  attachment  for  use  with  weedy  crops. 

Our  New  Iron  Aire  Rook  describes  ami  illustrates 
our  full  line  of  labor-saving  implements.  Seeders,  Wheel 
Hoes, Cultivators,  Horse  Hoes,  Fertilizer  Distributors,  Potato 
Planters,  Biding  Cultivators,  etc.  Free  on  application. 

BATEMAN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  102  Crenloch,  N.J. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 


F.arliest  anil  easiest  worked. 
Carries  off  surplus  water; 
admits  air  to  the  soil.*  In¬ 
creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 
Jackson's  Houml  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  W alk  Tile,  etc.  W rita 
for  what  you  waist  and  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  76  Third  Are.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILAGE 

IS  ALL  GOOD 

Grafton ,  Mass.,  April  21,  iqos. 

After  one  of  the  coldest  and  most  trying  winters  known  in  this 
section  for  many  years,  we  are  feeding  at  this  date  from  the  Green 
Mountain  Silo,  the  sweetest  and  best  silage  I  ever  saw. 

Not  only  did  the  silo  stand  the  extreme  cold  weather  perfectly,  but 
the  silage  is  all  good  right  up  to  the  staves ;  no  waste  around  the  sides 
or  at  the  doors.  This  appeals  strongly  to  me,  as  I  have  had  a  very  un 
fortunate  experience  with  two  square  silos. — George  D.  Leavens. 
Agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory.  Write  lor  free  Silo  Booklet  H 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


AVERAGE  LENGTH  PER  LB. 

10  BALLS  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY’S  TWINE - SOS  %>FT 


How  LONG  is  Your  Pound  of  Binder  Twine? 


CHEMICALS  AND  WORN-OUT  SOIL. 

WILL  SUCH  FERTILIZERS  FERTILIZE? 

The  Plain  Story  of  a  Practical  Farmer. 

Part  VI. 

A  Big  Subject. — In  approaching  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  such  profound  importance  as  that 
of  chemical  fertilizers,  one  is  impressed 
with  its  magnificent  proportions.  To  ob¬ 
tain  the  best  results  from  their  use  a 
lerson  ought  to  possess  some  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  at  least  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  agriculture,  and  the  growing  of  crops. 
A  reasonably  fair  conception  of  botany 
would  be  a  great  help  in  many  ways,  not  to 
mention  bacteria,  whose  names  are 
legion.  The  man  who  can  tell  us  how 
crops  feed  and  how  crops  grow  is  seldom 
met  with  outside  a  limited  circle  who 
have  become  so  familiar  with  their  chosen 
profession  that  it  does  not  seem  to  occur 
to  them  but  what  every  other  tiller  of  the 
soil  is  just  as  familiar  as  they  with  the 
problems  that  perhaps  will  never  be 
solved  by  the  multitude.  Without  wish¬ 
ing  to  be  considered  uncharitable,  nor 
even  critical,  nevertheless  the  scientific 
utterances  of  some  men  I  have  read  are 
about  as  helpful  to  the  rank  and  file  as 
Mike  Kieltie’s  attempt  'to  civilize  the 
western  horse  he  bought. 

Mike  is  a  neighbor  of  mine,  a  good  decent 
Irishman  by  the  way,  who  never  asks  you 
for  a  chew  of  your  tobacco,  and  minds  his 
own  business  generally,  hut  Mike  had  to 
have  another  horse  this  Spring,  so  he 
bought  one  from  a  dealer  in  western  stock. 
He  had  not  been  long  in  possession  of  him 
before  he  found  that  the  horse — a  very 
nervous  animal — would  shy  at  almost  any¬ 
thing.  Thereupon  Mike  arranged  a  plan  with 
(he  help  of  Ills  boy  Johnny  effectually  to 
cure  the  horse,  as  Mike  expressed  it  from 
being  scared  at  the  “stame  cars,"  the 

"trolleys,”  the  “ought-to-go-devils.”  “Now,” 
he  said  to  the  boy,  “do  you  squat  yourself" 
down  here  behind  the  coal  shanty,  and  I’ll 
go  with  the  horse  to  the  hack  end  of  the 
alley,  and  I’ll  get  upon  his  hack,  so  I  will, 
and  when  I  come  wid  him  forninst  the  coal 
shanty  you’ll  jump  out,  so  you  will,  like  a 
strake  of  lightnln’,  and  you’ll  open  your 
mouth  and  you’ll  let  a  great  boo-ooli  out 

of  you.”  Johnny  mastered  his  lesson  pretty 
well  and  when  iris  father  and  the  horse 
came  along,  as  though  shot  from  a  gun, 
Johnny,  with  a  skill  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  trained  acrobat,  projected  him¬ 
self  into  the  middle  of  the  alley  and  gave 
vent  to  a  yell  that  would  have  shamed  a 
Comanche  Indian.  The  next  breath  the 

parties  drew,  the  scene  had  changed,  the 

horse  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  but  Mike 
was  there,  doubled  up  against  the  fence 
with  a  dislocated  shoulder.  The  boy,  nearly 
dead  with  fright,  called  out,  “Are  yez  kilt. 
Father?”  “Arrah,  ye  spalpeen  av  a  crayther, 
shure  ye  had  a  right  to  know,  av  ye  knowed 
anything,  that  that  was  altogether  too  big 
av  a  boo-ooh  for  a  horse  av  that  size.” 

Lack  of  Confidence. — It  seems  to  be 
a  fact,  if  my  experience  is  any  criterion, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  their  line  that 
arouses  the  prejudice  of  the  average 
farmer  as  to  advocate  the  extensive  use 
of  chemical  fertilizers.  Son\£  of  them 
have  told  me,  the  great  lack  of  uniform 
action  was  what  they  objected  to,  an¬ 
other  said  that  their  objection  was  the 
lack  of  any  action  at  all ;  still  others 
I  have  met,  and  these  last  form  a  very 
numerous  class,  willingly  concede  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  intelligent 
use  of  honest  chemicals,  but  they  say  the 
great  difficulty  is  to  know  just  what  to 
get.  When  they  apply  stable  manure  they 
say  they  always  see  the  evidence  of  its 
usefulness,  but  that  is  not  always  the 
case  with  fertilizers,  and  then  invariably 
comes  the  question,  how  shall  we  know 
when  we  are  getting  what  our  crops  need, 
or  even  what  we  pay  for?  The  most  that 
any  man  can  hope  to  accomplish  in  a 
newspaper  article  of  this  kind,  is  to  ad¬ 
vise  or  suggest  along  the  line  of  general 
principles,  from  the  fact  that  owing  to 
soils  and  circumstances  every  farm  fur¬ 
nishes  a  problem  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
sometimes  this  could  be  said  of  every 
separate  field. 

Effect  of  Manure. — Our  long  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  stable  manure  as  a 
source  of  plant  food  has  to  some  extent 
made  11s  familiar  with  its  workings  in  the 
soil.  We  have  discovered  that  the  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  are  not  all  due  to  the  plant 
food  contained  therein,  but  its  gradual 


decomposition  in  the  soil  adds  very  large¬ 
ly  to  the  stock  of  dark-colored  earth  to 
which  chemists  have  given  the  name  of 
humus,  and  this  humus  has  the  faculty 
of  absorbing  and  retaining  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  water  in  time  of  abundant  rainfall, 
and  restoring  it  to  the  growing  crop  in 
time  of  very  dry  weather,  as  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  crop  of  cow  peas  preceding 
the  potatoes.  Humus  has  another  very 
important  office  to  perform.  Prof.  I.  P. 
Roberts  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  in  the  average  of  34  cases  of  soil 
analysis  there  was  found  more  than  25,000 
pounds  of  plant  food  in  the  first  eight 
inches  of  a  fairly  good  class  of  soils,  but 
the  discovery  was  also  made  that  this 
plant  food,  while  seemingly  in  inexhaust¬ 
ible  supply,  was  mostly  inert,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  little  value.  Here  is  a  hint  to 
those  who  think  a  chemical  analysis  of 
their  soils  would  be  a  panacea  for  all 
their  troubles  by  revealing  to  them  the 
particular  needs  of  their  soil.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  chemist  many  of  those 
soils  in  question  contained  practically  un¬ 
limited  stores  of  plant  food,  but  they 
were  unavailable  to  grow  crops  because 
locked  up  with  insoluble  combinations. 

Functions  of  Humus. — Now  one  of 
the  important  functions  of  humus  in  the 
soil  is  to  develop  an  acid  called  carbonic 
acid,  and  carbonic  acid  possesses  the  val¬ 
uable  faculty  of  spurring  up  those  inert 
and  sluggish  compounds,  and  so  energiz¬ 
ing  them  that  they  can  be  assimilated  by 
the  growing  crops,  and  just  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  is  where  a  nice  dose  of  caustic  lime 
is  often  helpful.  Let  me  see  if  my  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  soil  can  be  made  any  clearer  by  an 
illustration.  You  have  in  your  house  a 
barrel  of  most  excellent  flour.  The  good 
wife  sets  the  sponge  in  the  usual  way. 
but  she  does  not  quite  like  the  looks  of 
it.  She  kneads  it,  however,  and  manipu¬ 
lates  it  in  the  most  orthodox  manner  but 
suddenly  she  is  reminded  that  she  had 
forgotten  to  put  any  yeast  in.  When 
this  fact  is  remembered  it  is  no  longer 
any  mystery  why  the  sponge  remained 
so  soggy,  but  once  the  leaven  has  been 
introduced,  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
an  astonishing  transformation  takes  place. 
I  am  not  aware  that  the  process  in¬ 
volved,  added  in  any  way  to  quantity  of 
nutritive  matter;  the  question  would 
seem  to  resolve  itself  into  one  of  palata- 
bility  and  assimilation,  but  the  humus, 
this  decaying  vegetable  matter,  the  action 
of  which  I  have  been  trying  to  explain, 
can  be  obtained  from  growing  crops 
if  wanted,  and  the  crops  themselves 
can  be  grown  with  chemicals.  A 
few  days  ago  I  met  an  acquaintance 
riding  a  load  of  hay  to  market.  In  an¬ 
swer  to  my  question  he  said  he  had  just 
an  even  ton,  2,000  pounds.  The  hay  was 
very  attractive  in  appearance,  and  un¬ 
consciously  I  fell  to  asking  myself  some 
questions  as  to  the  genesis  of  that  load 
of  hay,  where  did  it  come  from ;  what 
did  it  contain  of  value  to  the  soil ;  did  its 
removal  leave  the  soil  any  less  produc¬ 
tive  than  it  was  before ;  what  are  the 
constituent  elements  of  that  load  of  hay, 
anyway?  I  continued  to  ask  myself  at 
what  cost  could  those  elements  be  re¬ 
stored  to  the  soil,  in  what  forms  would 
we  find  them,  and  what  would  we  ask  for 
if  we  went  into  the  open  market  to  buy 
the  goods?  I  think  these  questions  will 
be  applicable  to  our  subject. 

M.  GARRAHAN. 


TYlDthat  question  ever  occur  to  you  while 
^  laying  in  your  supply  of  twine  for  harvest? 

Makes  a  good  deal  of  difference. 

"A  pound’s  a  pound  the  world  around,”  it  is 
said.  But  that  rule  does  not  measure  the 
length,  strength  or  quality  of  binder  twine. 
And  these  are  important  to  you. 

The  answer  depends  upon  whose  binder 
twine  you  buy. 

Of  course  competing  sellers  can  make  all 
kinds  of  assertions.  It’s  not  bald  assertions 
you  want,  but  proof  as  shown  by  actual  tests. 

Now  here  is  one  test  that  has  been  carefully 
made— and  what  is  better,  one  you  can  make 
yourself  without  any  trouble. 

Five  hundred  feet  is  considered  the  stand¬ 
ard  for  length,  of  sisal  and  standard  twines. 
When  your  twine  runs  below  this  you  are  not 
getting  what  you  are  paying  for. 

Ten  balls  each  of  the  International  Harvest¬ 
er  Company’s  regular  Standard  twine,  and  ten 
balls  each  of  three  competitors’  standards 
were  tested. 

The  above  illustration  shows  that  competi¬ 
tors’  twines  run  from  467  2-10  feet  to  as  low  as 
452  3-10feet  to  the  pound — while  International 
runs  above  503  feet  to  the  pound. 

There’s  a  great  difference  in  pounds,  as  you 
will  observe. 

Means  a  great  difference  in  price  also.  The  In¬ 
ternational  Harvester  Company  twine  is  the 
least  expensive  twine,  as  you  can  figure  at  a 
glance.  Frequently  so  called  “cheap"  twine  is 


offered  at  a  reduction  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a 
pound. 

Accepting  present  prices  as  a  basis  for  figur¬ 
ing,  and  considering  ^ne-quarter  cent  differ¬ 
ence,  the  so-called  “cheap”  twine  will  cost 
one-half  cent  more  per  pound  than  the  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  Company  twine. 

In  these  tests  there  is  a  difference  of  51,5 
feet  to  the  pound  in  favor  of  the  Internatinal 
Harvester  Company  twine. 

You’d  be  glad  to  buy  46  to  51  feet  of  binder 
twine  for  a  quarter  of  a  cent  wouldn’t  you? 

That  is  the  amount  more  that  you  get  by  pay¬ 
ing  the  extra  quarter  of  a  cent  for  the  Interna¬ 
tional. 

Which  is  the  inexpensive  twine? 

As  to  strength ; 

These  tests  showed  that  while  International 
Harvester  Company  twine  averaged  59  and  9-10 
pounds  one  competitor’s  barely  reached  the 
standard  (50  pounds)  and  the  other  two  fell  be¬ 
low  from  2  and  7-10  to  4  and  4T0  pounds. 

It  is  easy  to  see  which  twine  is  the  longest, 
which  the  strongest  and  which  is  the  least 
expensive. 

If  you  want  to  get  a  dollar’s  worth  of  twine 
for  a  dollar,  then  buy  International  Harvester 
Company  twine:  either  Champion,  Deering, 
McCormick,  Milwaukee,  Osborne,  Plano  or 
International  brands. 

For  prices  on  International  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany  twine — sisal,  standard,  manila  or  pure 
manila— see  the  local  agent. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(INCORMORATCOI 

 CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


I  Want  to  Send  You 


It  tells  all  about 
Split  Hickory 
Vehicles,  how 
they  are  made, 
what  they  are 
made  of  —  how  we 
devote  one  large 
building  exclu¬ 
sively  to  making 
our  Split  Hickory 
Special  Top 
Buggy. 

How,  by  sepa¬ 
rating  this  buggy 
II.  c.  Phelps  from  our  general 

President  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.|  Hne,  we  are  able  to 

minimize  the  cost 
of  production,  economize  in  handling,  and 
how  you  get  the  benefit  of  this  saving. 

I  want  to  explain  to  you  how  we  carry, 
ready  for  finish,  all  sizes  and  varieties  of 
wheels,  springs,  bodies,  axles,  tops,  in  fact, 
every  part  of  a  vehicle;  so  that  we  can  build 
you,  to  your  order,  any  vehicle  that  you 
want,  just  as  you  want  it  and  ship  It 
promptly. 


My  Vehicle  and  Harness  Catalogue 


I  want  to  explain  our  liberal  Thirty-Day 
Free  Trial  Plan — to  tell  you  of  our  legal  bind¬ 
ing  Two-Year  Guarantee— how  we  will  ship 
you  any  vehicle  that  you  want,  letting  you 
carefully  and  thoroughly  examine  it,  ride  in 
It  thirty  days,  give  it  any  test  you  can,  com¬ 
pare  it  with  goods  that  retail  dealers  ask  50 
per  cent  more  for,  and  if  it  is  not,  in  every 
way  satisfactory,  it  costs  you  nothing. 

I  will  sell  you  a  good  Top  Buggy  for  S35.00, 
guaranteed  two  years,  and  ship  anywhere 
on  Thirty  Days’  Absolute  Free  Trial. 

We  make  Top  Buggies  all  the  way  from 
535.00  up  to  our  famous  550.00  SPLIT 
HICKORY  SPECIAL  TOP  BUGGY  — a 
better  buggy  than  you  can  buy  anywhere  at 
retail  for  575.00  and  more— a  good  first-class 
family  Surrey  for  565.00,  Runabouts,  Driving 
Wagons,  Phaetons,  Stanhopes,  Spring 
Wagons,  Pony  Vehicles,  Carts  and  over  fifty 
different  styles  of  Harness. 

Let  me  send  you  this  big,  free.  180-page 
Vehicle  and  Plarness  Catalogue.  Compare 
my  prices  with  others.  If  I  can’t  save  you 


money,  don’t  buy  from  me.  It  will  cost  you 
but  a  penny  for  a  postal  and  will  save  you 
many  dollars. 

I  have  had  years  of  experience  building 
vehicles  for  the  Consumer.  I  can  help  you 
make  a  satisfactory  selection,  if  you  will 
tell  me  just  what 

kind  of  a  vehicle  80  Days’ 

you  want.  My»er-^£wg8  HI  Free 

vices  and  experiencu^^y>  Rm  Trial, 

are  at  your  commund.\\  2  Yeurs’ 

Write  me  now— today.  \  HU  Duuruu- 

Don’t  put  it  off.  _  @ajo  tee. 

The  catalogue 
will  como„ 
to  you  by/ 
return 
mail, 
postage 
prepaid. 


H.  C.  PHELPS,  President 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFC.  CO. 

Station  299,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

An  Early-blooming  Evergreen. — One 
of  the  first  native  evergreen  shrubs  to 
bloom  in  Spring  is  Andromeda,  some¬ 
times  called  Pieris.  floribunda,  a  flowering 
twig  of  which  is  shown,  somewhat  re¬ 
duced  in  size,  in  Fig.  191.  page  471.  It 
forms  a  densely-branched  and  compact 
shrub  two  to  five  feet  high,  with  dark- 
green,  laurel-like  foliage,  and  is  entirely 
covered  in  April  and  early  May  with 
racemes  of  urn-shaped,  milk-white  flowers 
that  show  very  conspicuously  against  the 
deeply  tinted  leaves.  It  prefers  rich  moist 
soil  and  appreciates  slight  shade  and  some 
protection  from  cutting  Winter  winds, 
but  grows  well  on  ordinary  upland,  and 
is  quite  hardy  in  cultivation  up  to  the 
northern  border  of  the  United  States, 
though  it  is  rarely  found  growing  wild 
north  of  Virginia,  hut  is  chiefly  native 
to  the  higher  Allegheny  Mountains  from 
Georgia  to  Maryland.  Plants  are  offered 
by  a  few  nurserymen  at  from  40  cents 
to  $1  each.  Culture  should  be  about 
as  for  Rhododendrons,  for  which  this 
Andromeda  forms  an  admirable  compan¬ 
ion.  The  flower  buds  form  in  Autumn, 
and  are  quite  conspicuous  throughout 
Winter,  the  blooms  being  at  their  best 
about  the  beginning  of  May.  Propagation 
is  principally  by  seeds,  but  the  plants  usu¬ 
ally  offered  are  collected  and  grown  into 
good  form  in  nurseries  before  sending 
out  to  customers. 

Novelties  That  Didn't  Pan  Out. — 
The  following  novelties  of  the  season  of 
1905  were  given  careful  trial  on  the 
Rural  Grounds  with  little  satisfactory  re¬ 
sult. 

Japan  Winter  Salad  "Udo.” — This  is 
botanically  Aralia  cordata,  a  Japanese 
relative  of  the  prickly  tree  known  as 
Hercules’  club  or  devil’s  walking  stick, 
common  in  the  Southern  States  north  to 
Tennessee.  Udo  is  an  herbaceous  per¬ 
ennial  growing  five  to  six  feet  high,  with 
large  ornamental  foliage.  The  young 
shoots  of  two-year  plants  are  bleached 
by  growing  through  mounds  or  ridges 
of  earth  like  asparagus.  The  seeds  are 
to  be  sown  in  the  garden  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  the  seedlings  later  trans¬ 
planted  to  good,  deep  soil,  setting  them 
10  inches  by  two  feet  apart.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  growing  season  the  stalks 
are  to  be  cut  close  to  the  roots  and  earth 
ridged  over,  two  feet  deep,  to  be  removed 
in  about  six  weeks,  when  the  tender 
new  growth  should  be  found  ready  for 
use.  The  shoots  are  said  to  be  crisper 
than  celery,  silky  white  in  color  and  of 
an  agreeable  flavor  when  eaten  raw  or 
cooked.  The  plant  was  introduced  by 
one  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ex¬ 
plorers,  who  regarded  it  as  an  acquisition, 
the  vegetable  being  very  extensively  used 
in  Japan.  We  procured  seeds,  but  failed 
to  germinate  them,  either  under  glass  or 
outside.  A  Buffalo  -florist  induced  his 
seeds  to  grow,  and  forced  growth  during 
Winter  under  glass  by  planting  in  a  10- 
inch  pot  with  another  pot  of  earth  of 
the  same  size  inverted  over  the  one  con¬ 
taining  the  roots.  Growth  soon  aope.ued 
at  the  drainage  hole  of  the  upper  pot. 
The  attractive  bleached  shoots  were  not 
tested  raw,  but  developed  an  excellent 
flavor  when  cooked  like  asparagus. 

Red  Perennial  Sunflower. — This  is  a 
German  novelty  of  rather  startling  char¬ 
acter — claimed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the 
perennial  sunflower,  Helianthus  multi- 
florus,  and  Echinacea  purpurea,  our  na¬ 
tive  purple  coneflower.  Our  seeds  were 
also  unkind  enough  not  to  germinate 
under  any  conditions  we  could  give  them, 
and  though  many  trials  were  made  no 
successes  in  this  country  have  reached 
our.  notice.  Seedsmen  received  many 
complaints  from  disappointed  purchasers. 
The  variety  is  again  offered  this  season, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  the  red  “sun¬ 


flower”  actually  exists  even  if  its  seeds 
do  not  grow.  The  hybrid  plant  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  growing  five  to  sx  feet  high, 
with  flowers  four  to  10  inches  in  diameter. 
1  he  disk  is  flat,  like  all  sunflowers,  in¬ 
stead  of  cone-shaped  like  those  of  Ech¬ 
inacea  and  the  Rudbeckias.  The  large 
flowers  are  of  various  shades  of  red.  and 
said  to  be  excellent  for  cutting,  as  they 
last  a  long  time,  and  have  stems  from 
18  inches  to  two  feet  long.  Who  has 
succeeded  with  it  ? 

Dahlia;  Single  Black-leaved  Luci¬ 
fer. — The  seeds  of  this  distinct  Dahlia 
germinated  well  and  the  plants  were  all 
quite  true  to  description.  The  deeply  cut 
leaves  were  blackish-brown,  and  the 
flowerstalks  almost  ebony  in  their  hue. 
The  flowers  were  deep  orange  or  scarlet, 
making  a  strong,  hut  not  particularly 
agreeable  contrast.  The  plants  were  not 
especially  vigorous  in  growth,  reaching 
only  two  feet  high  by  the  end  of  the 
season.  Although  the  tubers  appeared  to 
keep  well  they  show  no  signs  of  starting 
into  growth  this  Spring.  Lucifer  is  an 
oddity,  hut  there  are  many  foliage  plants 
of  greater  attractions,  such  as,  for  in¬ 
stance  the  good  old  easily  grown  Perilla 
Nankinensis. 

Dahlia  “Colossal”. — This  was  to  be 
a  startling  new  French  single  Dahlia 
bearing  flowers  up  to  8J4  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  an  almost  unheard  of  dimension, 
bright  scarlet  in  color,  but  with  some 
tendency  to  vary.  The  raiser  predicted 
Colossal  would  soon  displace  all  the  other 
single  sorts.  Maybe  it  will,  if  it  can 
he  bred  true.  Our  packet  of  15  seeds,  cost¬ 
ing  25  cents,  produced  14  widely  distinct 
but  commonplace  varieties,  single,  double, 
semi-double,  white,  red.  yellow  in  color 
and  with  both  plain  and  cut  leaved  foli¬ 
age — just  such  plants  as  one  could  ex¬ 
pect  from  any  job  lot  of  seeds.  The 
tendency  to  vary  existed  in  the  most  em¬ 
phatic  manner.  Not  one  of  our  seedlings 
resembled  in  the  most  remote  way  the 
image  conjured  up  by  the  introducer’s 
description,  that  spoke  of  the  huge  blooms 
being  carried  with  the  lightness  and  grace 
of  a  Japanese  paeony.  The  inclination  to 
vary  is  more  prominently  dwelt  on  in 
this  season’s  announcement.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  safe  assertion,  as  the  modern  Dah¬ 
lia  is  one  of  the  most  variable  plants, 
with  a  strong  tendency  to  reversion  to 
inferior  forms,  when  grown  from  seeds. 
We  have  no  doubt  our  seeds  were  saved 
from  the  typical  variety,  but  they  sadly 
failed  to  reproduce  their  distinguished 
parent,  which  most  likely,  can  only  be 
propagated  with  certainty  by  cuttings  or 
tubers.  w-  v-  F- 

Killing  Out  Quack  Grass. 

IF.  B.  C.,  Rutland,  Vt. — I  am  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  way  you  handle  inquiries  through 
The  R.  N.-Y.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
there  is  any  practical  method  to  clean  our 
grass  lands  from  the  nuisance  that  is  troub¬ 
ling  most  of  them  in  our  vicinity.  We  call 
it  quack  grass,  other  localities  may  have 
other  names 

A  ns. — We  have  discussed  this  every 
year.  The  difficulty  in  killing  “quack” 
or  “witch”  or  “twitch”  grass  is  that  it 
grows  from  underground  stems.  Some 
plants  can  be  killed  by  clipping  them 
again  and  again  before  they  go  to  seed, 
but  “quack  grass”  will  grow  fat  on  such 
treatment.  The  roots  or  underground 
stems  must  be  torn  up  and  killed  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  sun  and  air.  This  is  done  by 
working  the  soil  over  and  over  with  a 
spring-tooth  harrow  or  a  disk  or  Cut¬ 
away.  which  will  cut  or  tear  off  the  roots 
and  bring  them  to  the  surface.  June  is 
usually  the  best  month  for  doing  this,  but 
it  requires  long  and  patient  work  to  kill 
out  the  “quack.” 

Horse  Manure  for  Absorbent. 

J.  R.,  Carlisle,  Pa. — What  is  meant  on 
page  419  (ailing  cows)  by  “horse  manure 
in  the  drop?”  As  we  keep  two  cows  I  am 
anxious  to  learn  all  I  can  concerning  their 
welfare. 

Ans. — This  referred  to  the  plan  of 
using  the  horse  manure  to  absorb  the 
liquids  in  the  cow  barn.  In  many  dairy 
barns  there  is  a  “drop”  or  gutter  behind 
the  cows  to  hold  the  manure.  The  liquids 


accumulate  there,  and  often  ‘-oak  away 
and  are  lost  unless  something  is  present, 
to  absorb  them.  Horse  manure  is  drier 
than  that  from  cows,  and  it  will  absorb 
much  liquid,  especially  when  the  horses 
are  well  bedded.  T  he  horse  manure  is 
carried  in  a  wheel  barrow  and  thrown  in 
the  gutter  behind  the  cows  until  it  ab¬ 
sorbs  the  liquids,  when  it  is  thrown  out 
with  the  rest. 

When  to  Cut  Briars 

A.  J.  H.,  Ohio. — Can  some  of  your  read¬ 
ers  tell  me  if  there  is  a  time  to  cut  trees 
and  briars  which  will  insure  killing  them? 
Also,  is  there  a  time  to  cut  lumber  and  locust 
posts  which  will  enhance  their  ordinary  last¬ 
ing  quality? 

Ans. — The  best  time  we  have  found  is 
in  late  Summer  or  early  Fall — with  us 
usually  the  latter  part  of  August.  At 
that  time  trees  and  vines  seem  to  be 
nearly  exhausted  after  making  their  sea¬ 
son’s  growth.  From  that  time  on  the 
vine  makes  but  little  growth,  the  rest  of 
the  season  being  spent  in  storing  up 
energy  for  another  year.  Our  experience 
is  that  when  vines  or  trees  are  cut  at  this 
time  they  make  only  a  feeble  growth,  and 
usually  die  during  the  Winter. 

Cutting  Wheat  for  Hay. 

.4.  I).,  Babylon,  L.  I. — Can  you  inform  me 
if  Red  Winter  wheat  cut  green  and  cured 
will  make  good  hay  for  horses?  I  shall  need 
a  good  deal  of  hay  next  Winter,  and  if  my 
wheat  will  make  good  hay  I  will  cut  it,  as  it 
will  pay  me  better  than  the  grain. 

Ans. — “Wheat  hay”  makes  an  excellent 
fodder.  It  is  largely  used  in  the  West. 
In  California  hay  made  from  wheat  and 
barley  is  quoted  in  the  markets  above 
Timothy.  We  cut  it  while  the  grain  is 
in  the  “dough  stage” — that  is,  while  the 
grains  are  so  soft  that  they  easily  crush 
to  a  milk  between  the  fingers.  When  the 
first  of  such  grains  are  found  we  would 
cut  all  the  wheat  and  cure  much  like 
clover  hay.  _ 

Kill  Disease  Germs. — Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Dixon,  of  Pennsylvania,  gives  some  good  ad¬ 
vice  about  disinfecting  houses  or  rooms  which 
sick  people  have  occupied.  No  one  should 
move  into  a  strange  house  without  fumigat¬ 
ing  it  thoroughly,  and  even  the  house  in 
which  we  live  year  after  year  may  well  be 
purified.  Dr.  Dixon  gives  the  following 
method  for  fumigating  a  room  : 

“Six  and  one-half  ounces  by  weight  of  po¬ 
tassium  permanganate  crystals  are  required 
for  each  pint  of  40  per  cent  solution  of  for¬ 
maldehyde  in  disinfecting  every  1,000  cubic 
feet  of  room  space.  Place  the  crystals  in  a 
tin.  agate  or  iron  pail,  the  capacity  of  which 
is  over  eight  times  the  Volume  of  the  disin¬ 
fectants  used.  This  is  necessary  to  prevent 
overflow  of  the  solution  from  effervescence. 
Place  the  pail  containing  the  crystals  at  the 
center  of  the  room  in  a  dishpan  with  a  non¬ 
conductor.  such  as  a  stove  lid  or  bricks, 
placed  under  the  pail,  as  considerable  heat 
without  flame  is  given  off  upon  mixing  the 
chemicals.  Quickly  pour  the  formaldehyde 
solution  upon  the  crystals  and  make  a  hasty 
retreat.  Always  place  the  potassium  per¬ 
manganate  crystals  in  the  pail  first.  Pour 
the  formaldehyde  solution  from  a  wide  mouth 
vessel,  that  it  may  be  done  quickly.  In  or¬ 
der  to  get  the  full  strength  of  the  gas  in  each 
room  windows  should  be  tightly  closed  and 
all  cracks,  crevices  and  keyholes  stopped.” 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Dig  Your  Potatoes  With  a 

Dowden. 


Get  them  all  in  any  soil,  \cl_wdeep  or  shal¬ 
low,  hilly  or  level,  light  or  heavy  vines. 

Potatoes  come  clean  and  sound.  The  ma¬ 
chine  that  works  right  and  lasts.  Write  foreatalog. 

Dowden  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  £22,  Prairie  City,  Iowa. 


1  The 

WATSON 

Four  Row 
►Potato  Sprayer 

„  Covers  30  to40  acres  per 
day.  Straddles  2  rows, 
’  sprays  4  at  a  time.  W  heels 
_  ljust  for  different  widths. 

Sprays  to  any  fineness  and  gearing  or  pump  to  wheel  or 
cart  gives  any  pressure  desired.  Automatic  agitator  and 
suction  strainer  cleaner.  It  never  spoils  tolfage  or  clogs. 
Free  instruction  and  formula  book  shows  the  famous  Garflsid, 
Empire  King,  Orchard  Monarch  and  other  sprayers.  Write  for  it. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  2  IlthSt.,  Elmira,  M.  Y. 


Deming  Power  Sprayer 

*  Self-contained,  simple,  light,  pract¬ 
ical.  Load  it  on  wagon  box  or  t.iu 1 
wagon  and  attach  hose  and  you  are 
ready  for  work.  The  ideal  outfit 
for  orchardlsts  and  park 
managers.  The  only  really 
efficient  gasoline  engineout- 
flt  that  sells  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Everything  in  Sprayers 

Bucket,  Barrel,  Knapsack, 

Hand,  Etc.  outfits  adapted 
to  every  purpose.  Don’t  buy 
till  you  Investigate  the 
famous  Deming  Hue. 

Catalogue  Free. 

THE  DEMING  CO., 

200  Depot  St. 

SALEM,  OHIO. 


Spree/  Potevtoe^ 


6  rows  at  a  time,  any 
wicah,  with 

Rrnu/n’e  faction 

DlUWn  O  COMPRESSED 

AIR  SPRAYER. 

Constant  pressure  up  to  150  lbs. 
Power  costs  nothing.  100  gal¬ 
lon  cypress  tank,  all  brass 
pump.  Perfectly  adapted  also  to  or¬ 
chard  work.  We  are  the  largest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  spray  pumps  In  tho 
world,  hand  and  power, including  tho 
famous  “Auto-Spray.” 

Send  for  Catalogue.  * 

28  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


E.  C.  Brown  Co.. 


HURST'S 

POTATO 
SPRAYER 

Tree”  trial 

Sprays  Everything. 

Potatoes,  Truck,  etc.,  4 
rows  at  a  time,  20  acres 
a  day.  Even  2-acre  grow¬ 
ers  say,  “Pays  for  itself 
first  season,"  as  it  hus  so 
many  uses.  (Also  a  first  class  Tree  Sprayer). 

Has  HIGH  PRESSURE,  and  delivers  a“FOG‘Tiko  spray 
Perfect  agitation.  All  working  parts  made  of  “BRASS  . 
Runs  very  easy,  a  BOY  16  years  old  can  operate  it  with 
ease.  (Horse-hitch  for  hilly  country).  FIRST  ORDER 
where  no  Agent,  gets  wholesale  price,  or  will  take  extra 
yield  one  acre  our  pay.  Sent  on  10  DAYS’  TRIAL— does 
not  cost  you  one  cent  if  not  satisfac  ory.  GUARANTEED 
for  2  y rs.  V  e  give  one  away,  in  each  locality  for  a  little 
help  in  Advertising.  Write  today  for  our  liberal  terms. 


H.  1.  HURST  MFG.  CO.,  1  50 1  North  Street  Canton,  0. 


Spray  Your  Potato  Vines 


INCREASE  THE  YIELD  AND  DOUBLE  YOUR 
PROFITS  BY  KEEPING  THE  GROWING 
PLANTS  FREE  FROM  BUGS  AND  BLIGHT. 

The  Aspinwall  Row  Sprayer 

Eossesses  every  requisite  for  effective  work;  it  is  substantially  made, 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  Farm. — We  have  no  real  complaint 
to  make  about  the  weather.  1  he  soil  has 
not  dried  out  badly,  and  the  early  rains 
gave  the  grass  a  fine  start.  It  looks  like 
a  great  hay  year,  and,  with  us,  that  means 
a  great  season  for  tree  growth.  Of 
course  there  are  a  few  things  that  we 
could  growl  about  if  need  be,  but  on  the 
whole,  we  can’t  seriously  complain.  The 
frost  cut  a  few  strawberry  blooms,  but 
there  are  plenty  more,  and  at  present  the 
prospect  is  for  the  best  crop  we  have  ever 
grown.  Some  of  the  plants  set  in  early 
September  and  kept  clean  will  give  one 
large  spray  of  fruit  and  many  good  run¬ 
ners  for  potted  plants.  The  little  boy  lias 
taken  a  liking  for  potting  plants  and  1  ex¬ 
pect  to  make  a  bargain  with  him  to  pre¬ 
pare  several  thousand  of  Marshall  and 
President.  I  am  planning  to  follow  the 
potatoes  with  strawberries*  and  potted 
plants,  set  in  hills,  will  enable  us  to  give 
thorough  culture.  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  give  the  potatoes.  They  were 
planted  in  hills,  though  Jerry  and  Madge 
got  some  of  the  rows  badly  twisted.  After 
they  were  planted  we  harrowed  the  field 
well  and  as  soon  as  we  could  see  the  rows 
I  began  to  work  both  ways  with  the  small 
diamond-tooth  cultivator.  This  does  the 
work  of  light  spike-tooth  harrow,  breaks 
the  crust,  and  tears  up  thousands  of 
weeds.  I  put  a  saddle  on  Bob.  and  one 
of  the  little  girls  rode  him  up  and  down 
the  rows  while  I  held  the  handles.  I 
expect  to  work  them  six  or  eight  times, 
throwing  more  and  more  dirt  to  the  hills 
each  time.  On  general  principles  level 
culture  is  best,  but  I  am  looking  for  a 
wet  season,  and  the  hilled-up  potato 
makes  easier  digging.  If  we  can  possibly 
get  time  for  it  I  shall  have  these  potatoes 
hand-hoed  twice.  This  is  partly  because  I 
want  the  ground  left  as  clean  as  possible 
for  the  strawberries.  Cultivating  these 
potatoes  gives  me  a  new  idea  of  the  value 
of  Alfalfa.  It  is  hard  stuff  to  kill  out. 
We  are  sometimes  told  that  “the  good 
die  young.”  That  has  certainly  been  true 
of  some  of  my  Alfalfa,  but  when  it  once 
really  ties  its  roots  to  the  soil  it  requires 
more  than  ordinary  fingers  to  unfasten  the 
knot.  We  plowed  the  old  Alfalfa  field 
and  harrowed  it  again  and  again,  yet  still 
in  many  places  the  Alfalfa  is  growing 
stronger  than  ever.  I  can  now  fully  un¬ 
derstand  what  the  experts  mean  when 
they  say  that  young  Alfalfa  is  about  the 
tenderest  of  cultivated  plants,  while  the 
old  plants  are  the  toughest.  Our  newest 
seeding  of  Alfalfa  (last  August)  now 
stands  a  good  two  feet  high,  and  thick  as 
a  mat.  We  shall  probably  cut  it  about 
June  10.  Just  over  a  stone  wall  is  the 
orchard  where  we  hope  to  repeat  this  ex¬ 
periment  on  a  large  scale.  The  sod  was 
plowed,  and  after  harrowing  at  inter¬ 
vals  six  times  I  sowed  about  five  pecks  of 
Black-eye  cow  peas  per  acre,  and  then  a 
light  seeding  of  Kaffir  corn.  This  was 
worked  under  with  the  Acme  and  we 
called  our  job  done.  Like  most  people 
who  are  honest  enough  to  admit  it  I  have 
written  poetry  (  or  rather  verse)  in  my 
day,  but  T  am  satisfied  that  few  poets  ever 
regarded  their  work  with  greater  satis¬ 
faction  than  I  did  that  orchard  as  I  drove 
the  horses  out  of  it,  after  the  last  round 
on  the  Acme.  To  a  farmer  who  has 
seen  the  influence  of  the  cow  pea  upon 
poor  soil  there  is  great  satisfaction  in  put¬ 
ting  this  crop  under  ground.  Like  some 
other  things  which  turn  out  to  be  great 
blessings,  the  cow  pea  seems  like  a  very 
puny  help  when  it  starts.  But  give  it  a 
chance  and  then  let  it  alone !  T  hope  to 
cut  a  good  crop  of  forage  from  the  cow 
peas  and  Kaffir  corn,  and  then  seed  the 
orchard  to  Alfalfa. 

Giving  Advice. — This  makes  me  think 
to  print  the  following  letter  from  Greene 
Co..  N.  Y.: 

After  reading  Hope  Farm  Notes  in  your 
issue  of  May  in,  I  have  changed  my  mind 
in  regard  to  planting  a  piece  of  ground.  I 
had  intended  to  plant  it  with  potatoes  but 
after  reading  your  article  decided  to  sow 
Alfalfa,  and  as  you  have  finally  made  a 
success  of  raising  it  I  thought  perhaps  you 
would  give  me  some  advice.  The  field  is  a 
dry  knoll,  sloping  to  the  east,  south  and 
north,  which  has  been  well  fertilized  for 
several  years.  It  contains  85  square  rods, 
in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  with  very 
few  stones  upon  it.  Year  before  .  last  I 
plowed  it  after  having  cut  a  good  crop 
of  Timothy,  and  sowed  Crimson  clover;  last 
Spring  I  plowed  the  clover  under  and  planted 
it  to  potatoes.  Then  in  the  Fall  I  sowed  rye 
and  Crimson  clover  again,  plowing  that 
under  again  this  Spring. 

A  letter  of  that  sort  makes  me  thought¬ 
ful.  I  can  wish  no  better  farm  blessing 
to  a  good  farmer  than  a  field  well  started 
in  Alfalfa,  yet  I  know  the  disappointments 
in  store  for  any  man  who  starts  out  to 
grow  the  crop.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
nearly  half  an  acre  well  under  way.  Some 
croaking  individuals  tell  me  that  it  will 
not  live,  but  after  having  tried  to  kill  it 
in  my  potato  field  I  doubt  them.  At 
Syracuse,-  N.  Y.  I  have  seen  fine  crops 
growing  on  just  such  soil  as  our  friend 
mentions.  As  for  advice.  I  can  only  tell 
what  I  shall  try  to  do  in  our  orchard. 
When  the  cow  peas  are  off  I  shall  cut  the 


soil  up  with  the  disk  as  thoroughly  as 
possible,  and  use  1,500  pounds  of  lime  to 
the  acre.  I  shall  get  the  soil  as  fine  as 
possible  and  sow  25  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre — buying  seed  grown  in  Colorado  or 
Utah  if  possible.  Just  before  sowing  the 
seecl  we  will  go  to  our  Alfalfa  field  and 
hunt  for  a  place  where  there  are  plenty 
of  the  little  warts  or  nodules  on  the  roots. 
There  we  shall  dig  up  soil  at  a  depth  of 
about  eight  inches  and  scatter  400  pounds 
or  more  of  it  over  each  acre  of  the  new 
seeding.  I  think  the  soil  after  the  cow  peas 
will  be  strong  enough  to  start  the  Alfalfa. 
If  it  does  not  come  up  as  it  should  I  will 
use  about  400  pounds  per  acre  of  a  good 
potato  fertilizer.  I  know  some  farmers 
will  say  that  they  cannot  possibly  carry 
out  any  such  programme.  I  hope  they 
can  get  Alfalfa  started  in  some  easier  way. 
If  they  can  they  will  beat  me.  and  I  cheer¬ 
fully  admit  it,  for  I  have  tried  in  various 
ways  to  get  this  useful  crop  started.  There 
are  some  men  who  start  a  new  crop  in  the 
neighborhood  for  some  of  the  following 
reasons.  They  want  to  show  some  of 
these  old  farmers  “how  to  do  it.”  They 
have  made  their  brags  about  what  they 
can  do.  They  expect  five  or  six  tons  of 
hay  per  acre  without  spending  a  dollar  or 
an  hour’s  time  more  than  they  would  in 
sowing  fodder  corn.  I  advise  all  such 
gentlemen  to  keep  away  from  Alfalfa. 
Let  the  crop  alone  unless  you  ifre  willing 
to  put  your  hand  in  your  pocket  and 
spend  something,  unless  you  have  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  Job  to  stand  up  against  hard 
humps,  and  unless  you  have  the  nerve 
to  keep  good  matured  when  the  neighbors 
poke  fun  at  your  folly !  Why — after  a 
few  failures  the  neighbors  will  very  likely 
have  your  wife  and  childten  doubtful. 
Liang  to  it,  however,  and  make  the  crop 
grow,  and  the  whole  farm  will  be  a  glow¬ 
ing  argument  to  your  courage. 

The  Fruit. — In  the  latter  part  of  April, 
when  the  bloom  was  at  its  best,  the  chil¬ 
dren  counted  936  blooms  on  a  small  peach 
tree.  The  scale  had  nearly  killed  this 
tree  and  last  Spring  I  cut  it  back  to  stubs. 
A  new  growth  started  and  has  made  a 
vigorous  head.  Children,  like  some  men, 
are  enthusiastic.  They  fell  to  figuring. 
About  50  peaches  will  overflow  a  basket. 
This  means  18  baskets  on  this  one  small 
tree.  At  $1.50  per  basket  we  have  $27! 
With  1,000  we  have  $27,000!  Now.  I  have 
heard  grown-up  men  figure  in  nearly  the 
same  way  about  ginseng,  skunk  farming, 
frog  breeding,  various  patents  and  other 
things  which  seem  plausible.  To-day 
there  are  about  200  peaches  on  the  tree, 
and  there  will  be  a  further  drop,  so  that  75 
good  peaches  will  give  the  tree  more  than 
it  ought  to  do.  That  is  the  way  Nature 
does.  A  tree,  a  horse,  a  man,  all  start 
out  with  a  wonderful  surplus  of  energy 
and  promise.  It  is  never  safe  to  estimate 
the  performance  of  maturity  by  the  great 
promise  of  youth.  Experience  and  trou¬ 
ble  come  along,  and  shear  ambition  and 
power  and  health  out  of  a  man.  and  cut  off 
the  surplus  with  cruel  hand.  What  a 
world  we  would  have  if  a  man,  after  such 
pruning,  could  make  a  new  growth  as  a 
tree  does.  So  we  are  not  planning  to  go 
to  Europe  on  the  April  promise  of  our 
peach  crop,  though  the  children  will  have 
plenty  of  fun  in  thinking  about  it.  .  .  . 

The  currants  promise  a  good  crop,  though 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  scale  has  at¬ 
tacked  them  badly.  They  were  sprayed 
last  Fall,  but  it  seems  to  be  nearly  impos¬ 
sible  to  cover  the  bushes  completely.  We 
are  cutting  out  the  worst  stems.  Between 
the  currant  bushes  we  have  Marshall 
strawberries  in  hills  while  between  the 
currant  rows  are  planted  melons,  LIubbard 
sauash  and  sweet  corn.  We  leave  one  or 
two  stalks  of  corn  between  each  two  hills 
of  melons  and  squash.  It  does  not  pay 
to  plant  in  this  way  unless  you  are  sure  of 
an  abundance  of  moisture  and  manure. 
We  feel  quite  sure  of  a  wet  season,  and 
the  manure  was  crowded  in  to  begin  with. 
.  .  .  One  reason  why  some  people  sel¬ 
dom  have  good  strawberries  is  because 
the  average  human  doesn’t  like  to  get 
down  into  the  dirt.  I  don’t  believe  any 
man  can  produce  the  finest  strawberries 
and  stand  up  all  the  time  There  is  some¬ 
thing  about  finger  work  down  among  the 
plants  at  the  right  time  that  beats  any 
hoeing  that  ever  was  given.  As  for  the 
benefit  of  a  classical  education  in  training 
men  to  persevere  and  concentrate  their 
thoughts  and  energies  it  doesn’t  compare 
with  the  situation  we  often  meet  at  Hope 
Farm.  The  sun  is  broiling  down  upon 
your  back,  and  there  is  no  wind.  You 
planted  strawberries  in  unsuitable  soil — 
hard-baked  and  stiff.  You  were  going  to 
show  people  how  to  do  it,  and  so  you  set 
the  plants  in  double  rows  18  inches  apart 
vv.’th  no  chance  to  work  a  cultivator  be¬ 
tween  !  The  weeds  are  swarming,  th-s  soil 
is  baking  and  vour  onlv  hope  is  to  get 
down  with  a  short-handled  tool  and  do 
your  duty.  The  dirt  is  on  your  knees,  the 
sun  on  your  back  and  the  sweat  all  over. 
Then  comes  the  voice  of  the  tempter : 
“Come,  old  man.  what  are  you  doing  here? 
Get  to  the  shade.  Let  those  berries  rest. 
You  may  get  a  little  finer  fruit  to  pav  for 
it,  but  unless  von  dig  and  pull  all  Sum¬ 
mer  Nature  will  beat  you  in  the  end,  and 


those  who  come  after  you  will  never 
know  you  toiled  here  !  Get  out !  Quit !” 
Now  in  order  to  raise  the  finest  berries  a 
man  must  have  courage  enough  to  keep  on 
in  spite  of  all  this  and  stick  to  his  job. 
In  fact  all  farm  operations  prove  that  it 
is  mind  and  courage  that  after  all  masters 
matter. 

Wasted  Fertility. — A  Vermont  man 
puts  this  question  after  me : 

Do  you  know  that  on  most  old  New  Eng¬ 
land  farms  there  is  a  large  bed  of  fertilizer 
under  the  old  stables?  Two  years  ago  I  dug 
out  an  old  stable  and  spread  some  on  the 
meadow,  five  acres,  20  large  loads.  There 
is  more  than  enough  such  on  most  farms  to 
fertilize  the  meadows. 

Know  it?  I  know  it  to  my  shame  and 
sorrow.  I  regret  to  say  that  at  one  time 
we  had  auger  holes  in  the  barn  floor  to  let 
the  liquids  drain  away.  There  are  many 
foolish  operations  on  some  farms,  but  that 
one  heads  the  list.  The  liquids  are  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  the  manure,  and 
should  always  be  saved.  It  is  just  like 
throwing  dollar  bills  away  to  bore  those 
holes.  This  practice  is  not  confined  to 
New  England  by  any  means.  Fruit  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  East  are  willing  to  pay  $70  a 
ton  for  nitrate  of  potash,  and  this  chem¬ 
ical  is  made  in  just  such  deposits  as  we 
find  under  a  barn.  It  rises  to  the  top  of 
those  rich  soils,  and  is  scraped  off.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  southern  men  that  I  know 
worked  “nitre  beds”  which  were  piles  of 
manure  and  soil.  They  obtained  in  this 
way  nitrate  of  potash,  which  was  used  in 
making  gunpowder.  The  rich  stuff  down 
under  many  an  old  barn  would  blow  the 
mortgage  off  the  farm  if  we  could  get  it 
out  and  spread  it,  but  the  thing  is  not  to 
let  any  more  get  under  there.  A  good 
cement  floor  under  manure  is  like  a  stout 
chain  to  hold  the  valuable  nitrogen  from 
running  away. _  H.  w.  c. 

Vermont  Dairying. — leaving  Waterbury  I 
passed  through  Jonesville  and  Richmond  to 
Williston.  Vermont;  this  section  is  Winooski 
River  valley,  and  reminded  me  of  the  valley 
of  the  Connecticut  in  Massachusetts,  except 
for  the  absence  of  tobacco  sheds,  etc.  Wil¬ 
liston  is  a  famous  dairy  town.  The  farms 
which  I  saw  were,  I  think,  t lie  nicest  I  have 
seen  anywhere.  Large,  well-kept  houses  and 
immense  dairy  barns,  and  the  herds  of  cows, 
many  numbering  from  00  to  100  animals, 
make,  with  the  broad  level  fields,  a  very  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  dairyman’s  paradise.  The  cows 
seen  here  are  usually  grade  Short-horn  or 
Holstein,  very  few  Jerseys  being  noticed.  I 
was  told  that  the  preference  for  other  breeds 
than  tlie  Jersey  is  due  to  t lie  belief  of  some 
of  the  leading  farmers  that  the  latter  breed 
is  more  susceptible  to  tuberculosis  than  Hie 
larger  breeds,  several  herds  of  Jerseys  in 
this  vicinity  having  been  found  diseased  and 
slaughtered  three  years  ago.  l,  c.  i.. 
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BERRY  BASKET 
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Get  our  catalogue  with  prices 
before  ordering  elsewhere. 
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The  Fertilizer  Question.  Every  farmer 
wants  to  know  about  fertilizing.  Why  not  send  for 
big  new  Free  catalogue  of  the 

American  Manure  Spreader 

It  tells  about  the  best  Spreader,  made  in  9  styles  and  5 
sizes— soldOn  Trial  andOnTime.  Fairest  selling  plan, 
exclusively  our  own.  With  catalog  goes  booklet,  “The 
Value,  Care  and  Application  of  Manure.”  Write  now. 
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No  Money  in  Advance 

Vehicles  and  harness,  all  sold 
direct  from  factory  at  lowest 
factory  prices. 

Genuine 
Free  Trial. 


No  money,  no  note  to  sign,  no  deposit.  “Anderfcon’  N 
Vehicles  must  sell  themselves.  Two  years  approval 
test,  backed  by  $25,000.  bank  deposit  put  up  us  a 
guarantee  to  make  you  sure  of  your  money  back. 

Write  for  our  free  110-pago  illustrated  cataloguo 
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A  Buggy  Bargain 


Buy  it  on  a  Plan  so  You 
Know  You  Have  a  Bargain 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 


You  deal  with  the  factory.  30  Days  Trial. 
You  can  test  its  quality  for  yourself  and  see  that 
its  price  is  about  half  the  local  dealers’  price. 

GUARANTEED  TWO  YEARS 

We  insure  you  against  any  loss  if  a  flaw  de¬ 
velops  in  either  workmanship  or  material  with¬ 
in  that  time.  Do  you  want  a  vehicle  of  that 
kind  sold  that  way?  Anything  you  need  in  ve¬ 
hicle  line  on  just  that  plan.  Send  today  for 
manufacturers’  catalog.  Address  Dept.  N 

The  Apex  Mfg.  Co..  Bloomington,  III. 
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WAGONS 


aikI  woml  wheels  to  tit  any  wagon  of  the  sort  you  want.  \i.nh* 
right  and  sold  the  way  you  like  to  buy.  Our  catalog  gives  par¬ 
ticular!!.  HILLSDALE  WHEEL  COMPANY,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 
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One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  fMITTERQ 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed*  F.nsilage  wU  I  1  Lit  3 
Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


SHEEBNER'S  "SKfffSf  HORSE  POWER 

and  Little  Clant  Thresherand  Cleaner 

make  the  handiest  and  moat  economical  threshing  outfit  known. 
The  thresher  ia  made  in  three  sizes,  21,  26  and  30  in.  cylinder.  It  ia 
a  simple,  easy  to  handle,  light  running,  strong,  durable  and  cfl'ectivo 
machine.  Will  threah  and  clean  wheat,  rye,  oata,  barley,  flax,  rice, 
alfalfa,  millet,  sorghum,  timothy,  etc.  Capacity  200  to  600  bus. 
Can  be  run  by  steam,  gasoline,  or  any  other  power  if  preferred.  Tread 

.  -  - *- - -  -  ->r  cutting  dry  feed,  ensilage  and  shelling,  sawing  wood,  pumping,  sepnrat- 

Big  cream,  etc.  btrongest  and  lightest  running  powers  on  the  market.  Mounted  or  unmounted,  as  ordered.  Wo  also  make  Lever  Powers.  Feed  and 


Results  perfect. 


THE  BOSS  POTATO  DIGGER 


works  well  in 
Stony  ground  and 
on  side  hill.  Digs 
every  row.  WARRANTED. 
Thousands  in  use.  Write  for 
prices.  Manufactured  by 

E.  R.  ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO., 

Corning,  N.  Y. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  t lie  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  9,  1906. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

I  he  New  York  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  has 
now  issued  Volume  II.  of  “The  Apples  of  New  York.” 
We  repeat  what  we  have  said  before,  that  this  is,  by 
far  the  best  work  on  varieties  of  apples  that  has  ever 
been  issued.  We  also  think  it  is  in  all  respects  the  most 
creditable  volume  yet  produced  by  any  of  our  experi¬ 
ment  stations ! 

* 

1  he  free  alcohol  bill  passed  the  Senate  after  all. 
Here  was  another  instance  of  what  country  people  can 
do  to  influence  legislation  when  they  try.  The  Senate 
did  not  dare  stand  against  the  strong  demands  which 
came  flooding  upon  them.  We  should  have  a  parcels 
post  in  short  order  if  farmers  would  take  interest 
enough  to  work  steadily  for  it.  Some  of  them  are 
indifferent,  and  the  country  storekeepers  are  active  in 
opposing  it.  Shall  one  storekeeper  have  a  stronger 
“pull”  than  50  farmers?  Are  you  only  two  per  cent  of 
a  storekeeper?  Why  not  find  out  right  now? 

* 

In  all  this  talk  about  the  unfaithful  or  dangerous  hired 
man,  no  one  seems  inclined  to  say  a  word  for  the  true 
and  faithful  men  who  do  their  full  duty  and  more. 
1  here  are  many  such — we  have  one  on  the  farm  who 
seems  as  much  a  fixture  and  a  necessity  as  the  spring. 
1  here  is  a  strange  trait  of  human  nature  which  prompts 
people  to  growl  at  the  shortcomings  of  their  associ¬ 
ates  and  begrudge  a  fair  acknowledgement  of  their  vir¬ 
tues.  There  are  thousands  of  farmers  who  could  testify 
to  the  faithful  service  and  loyal  support  of  hired  men. 
There  ought  to  be  a  new  name  coined  for  these  faithful 
ones,  for  the  service  they  give  goes  beyond  the  mere 
equivalent  for  money  paid.  And  there  are  farmers  who 
appreciate  it.  There  is  one  serious  trouble  about  the 
good  helper.  As  a  rule  you  cannot  keep  him  long. 
He  usually  gets  a  home  of  his  own,  and  he  deserves  it. 
He  rises  up  out  of  servitude  and  becomes  a  freeholder. 
His  faithful  service  as  a  helper  makes  him  a  good  citi¬ 
zen  wherever  he  goes. 

* 

What  is  the  value  of  a  live  stock  certificate  of  regis¬ 
try?  This  question  has  just  arisen  from  a  dispute 
which  grew  out  of  a  sale  of  registered  stock.  The 
buyer  is  a  prominent  business  man,  the  seller  is  an 
equally  prominent  breeder.  The  buyer  claims  that  one 
seven-year-old  cow  is  registered  as  a  three-year-old, 
and  that  another  five-year-old  cow  is  also  registered 
as  a  two-year-old  or  thereabouts.  Other  points  at¬ 
tacking  the  accuracy  of  registry  are  raised,  but  these 
two  are  sufficiently  definite  to  make  a  serious  complaint. 
The  purchaser’s  contention  seems  to  be  verified  by  two 
well-known  veterinarians  who  have  examined  the  animals 
in  question.  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  concern  itself  about 
the  business  or  equitable  features  of  the  dispute.  That 
#is  a  matter  for  the  courts,  if  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
wish  to  refer  to  such  an  arbitration.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
concerned  in  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  these  reg¬ 
istry  records.  This  is  a  subject  of  public  concern.  It 
affects  every  farmer  who  buys  or  sells  live  stock  of  any 
kind.  The  selling  price  of  an  animal  is  affected  by  his 
registry  certificate.  Farmers  are  paying  good  money 
every  day  for  that  guarantee  of  pedigree.  What  is  it 
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worth?  Is  it  possible  for  a  dishonest  or  careless  breedefi 
to  get  a  false  certificate  of  registry?  Is  it  possible  to  get 
a  two-year-old  certificate  for  a  seven-year-old  cow? 
If  so,  whether  through  dishonesty  or  carelessness,  the 
system  of  registry  is  at  fault  and  should  be  revised.  No 
honest  breeder  of  any  club  would  stand  for  a  system 
that  made  such  false  registry  possible.  Definite  com¬ 
plaint  has  been  made  to  the  officers  of  the  club.  An 
investigation  is  promised.  It  should  be  thorough  and 
complete.  It  must  be;  the  club  as  well  as  the  breeder  is 
accused.  Buyers  of  registry  stock  will  want  to  know  the 
truth.  It  is  due  them. 

* 

“WHERE  DID  HE  GET  IT?” 

On  May  3  the  following  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  John 
F.  Spencer,  of  Colorado : 

There  has  been  some  controversy  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Spencer  Seedless  apple.  I  lake  the  liberty,  therefore,  of 
writing  to  say  that  we  should  be  very  much  pleased  to  give 
you  space  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  which  to  tell  us  in  your  own 
words  just  how  this  apple  originated.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  the  apple  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  seedling  now 
found  in  considerable  quantities  growing  in  Virginia,  West 
Virginia  and  western  Pennsylvania.  It  has  been  stated, 
however,  that  you  originated  the  apple  in  some  way  and 
that  you  are  at  work  at  the  present  time  upon  other 
varieties,  which  you  expect  to  render  seedless  and  coreless. 

I  should  think  it  would  be  a  matter  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  to  you  and  to  the  Company  to  have  this  question 
definitely  settled,  and  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  therefore 
to  tell  us  just  exactly  how  the  apple  originated  or  deny 
the  statement  that  it  is  obtained  from  the  Virginia  seedling 
I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  you. 

A  registry  receipt  showed  that  Mr.  Spencer  received 
the  letter,  but  nothing  was  heard  from  it  until  May  19, 
when  we  received  a  note  from  a  New  York  lawyer.  In¬ 
stead  of  answering  it  himself  Mr.  Spencer  appears  to 
have  turned  the  letter  over  to  this  legal  adviser  of  the 
Seedless  Apple  Co.  It  is,  of  course,  his  privilege  to  do 
so,  though  he  must  understand  what  would  naturally  be 
thought  when  a  fair  question  about  the  ownership  or  the 
origin  of  property  requires  a  lawyer’s  help  in  answer¬ 
ing!  Who  can  imagine  such  men  as  Ephraim  W.  Bull, 
Jacob  Moore,  J.  L.  Normand  or  Luther  Burbank  run¬ 
ning  behind  a  lawyer  for  shelter  when  asked  how  their 
new  fruits  were  originated !  This  lawyer  says  he  has 
certain  documents  bearing  on  the  case,  and  wants  us  to 
answer  him  “like  a  man — yes  or  no” — whether  we  will 
print  them  if  he  will  send  them  to  us.  Now,  we  meant 
just  what  we  said  to  Mr.  Spencer.  We  would  like  to 
have  him  tell  “in  his  own  words’”  where  he  got  the 
apple.  A  fair  amount  of  space  is  at  his  service.  As 
for  this  lawyer,  we  have  told  him  that  if  he  will  submit 
his  documents  we  will,  after  reading  them,  tell  him  in 
five  minutes  how  much  of  them  we  can  print.  It  would 
be  a  foolish  thing  for  any  newspaper  to  agree  to  print 
any  document  that  a  lawyer  might  draw  up.  Submit 
the  documents  and  in  five  minutes  we  can  tell  what 
can  be  done  with  them !  This  would  seem  like  a  fair 
proposition,  but  thus  far  the  lawyer  has  failed  to  come 
forward,  though  30  minutes’  walk  would  bring  him  to 
our  office.  Or,  if  the  lawyer  wants  to  draw  up  a  state¬ 
ment,  let  John  F.  Spencer  sign  it  and  send  it  to  us.  Thus 
far  more  than  25  people  have  written  us  to  say  that  the 
Seedless  apple  lacks  merit,  while  no  one  has  yet  written 
in  its  favor.  We  have'  asked  some  of  those  whose 
names  are  quoted  in  circulars  to  tell  what  they  think  of 
it,  but  they  decline  to  answer.  What  we  would  like 
to  have  Mr.  Spencer  do  is  to  say  definitely  that  he  orig¬ 
inated  the  apple,  and  that  Mr.  Charles  Waters  did  not 
give  him  wood  from  the  old  Virginia  Seedless.  He 
ought  to  be  able  to  say  that  without  paying  a  lawyer 
to  say  it  for  him.  Of  course  when  he  does  say  it  he 
must  be  prepared  for  what  is  to  follow !  As  we  have 
stated  before,  the  origin  of  the  apple,  would  not,  under 
ordinary  circumstances  be  worth  considering  except  as 
a  matter  of  history.  The  origin  of  this  apple  has  been 
complicated  by  certain  claims  made  by  the  introducers, 
and  therefore  the  mystery  should  be  settled.  Now,  Mr. 
Spencer,  is  it  true  that  vou  declare  under  oath  that 
Mr.  Waters  never  gave  you  wood  of  the  old  apple?  Do 
you  take  a  similar  oath  that  you  originated  the  apple 
by  some  secret  process?  If  so,  why  not  cut  out  your 
lawyer,  who  does  not  frighten  anybody,  and  tell  us 
so  in  your  own  words?  Where  did  you  get  the  Seedless 
apple? 

* 

It  is  announced  by  The  Florists’  Exchange  that  the 
United  States  Express  Company  has  just  doubled  the 
rates  charged  for  conveying  boxes  of  flowers  from 
certain  points  in  New  Jersey  to  New  York,  and  in¬ 
creased  the  charges  for  return  empties.  A  similar  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  “hold  up”  the  florists  about  four 
years  ago,  whereimon  they  instituted  an  independent 
wagon  express,  which  has  been  running  successfully 
ever  since.  As  a  result,  the  express  companies  went 
back  to  their  former  rates,  but  they  evidently  think  the 
time  is  now  propitious  for  relieving  the  florists  of  their 
spare  change.  However,  the  flower  men  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  benefits  of  united  action,  and  through  the 
legislative  committees  of  the  New  York  Florists’  Club 
and  the  Society  of  American  Florists  they  purpose  in¬ 
ducing  a  change  of  heart  on  the  part  of  the  express 


/companies.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  further  extension 
of  the  wagon  express  will  be  inaugurated.  The  increase 
in  rates  is  as  yet  local,  and  the  florists  wish  to  disbud 
it  before  it  becomes  general.  The  farmers  will  cer¬ 
tainly  feel  ready  to  indorse  any  effort  on  the  part  of 
their  florist  brethren  to  curtail  the  unbounded  greed 
of  the  express  companies.  From  everywhere  come 
complaints  about  the  express  companies — a  friend  in 
California  sends  us  the  following  extract  from  a  local 
paper : 

A  corporation  which  failed  to  cover  itself  with  glory 
during  the  recent  period  of  California's!  distress,  was  that 
of  the  Wells  Fargo  Express  Company.  If  in  a  single  distance 
its  action  was  tinged  with  generosity,  the  people  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  would  like  to  hear  of  it.  Not  only  were  full  rates 
charged  for  everything  handled,  hut  their  agents  would  not 
do  business  according  to  the  emergency  and  as  other  men 
and  corporations  were  doing,  but  the  pound  of  flesh  was 
demanded  in  cash.  Thank  God.  when  the  Western  Pacific 
gets  down  to  business  in  California,  the  people  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  showing  their  esteem  for  a  corporation 
that  made  money  out  of  thein  suffering. 

We  may  as  well  be  cheerful  in  the  knowledge  that  all 
such  things  will  make  the  people  wake  up  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  parcels  post.  All  they  need  is  to  be  wide  awake 
just  once. 

* 

1  he  hay  makers  who  talk  this  week  do  not  seem  to 
be  so  desperately  troubled  over  the  “help”  question. 

I  hree  months  ago  we  told  how  two  men — each  with 
one  leg — could  produce  a  large  crop  of  potatoes  with 
little  walking.  With  these  haying  tools  they  could 
handle  grass  with  about  as  much  ease.  We  have  also 
heard  of  a  farmer  who  used  a  Jersey  bull  to  tramp 
down  the  hay  in  the  mow.  This  bull  was  hoisted  up  in 
a  sling  by  the  horses  that  worked  the  hay  fork  and 
walked  about  on  the  hay.  Last  year  we  told  of  the 
method  of' “roping”  hay.  A  rope  is  fastened  around  a 
good-sized  bunch  and  the  whole  thing  pulled  to  the 
barn  without  loading  on  a  wagon.  We  can  remember 
when  the  hay  was  cut  and  raked  by  hand,  with  a 
mixture  of  sweat  and  hard  cider.  Now  the  horses  can 
do  most  of  it.  Still  it  requires  capital  to  provide  the 
outfit  which  will  substitute  for  the  hired  man,  and 
make  Mother  and  the  little  girl  his  equal  in  the  hay  field. 

* 

A  Boston  speculator  on  trial  for  fraud  tried  to  sell 
stock  in  schemes  for  growing  coffee  and  rubber  in 
South  America.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  financial 
backing,  and  apparently  found  many  people  willing  to 
buy  stock  in  a  wildcat  enterprise.  The  following  extract 
is  given  from  one  of  his  letters: 

I  lmvo  found  a  very  clever  man  here  in  Boston,  and  be 
said  be  can  make  us  up  a  tree  that  will  look  like  a  coffee 
tree  growing.  I  wish  you  would  send  me  a  bunch  of 
coffee  leaves  and  some  berries  and  about  five  pounds  of 
pineapple  leaves.  This  expert  can  make  up  any  kind  of  a 
tree,  and  with  your  help  he  can  make  a  coffee  tree. 

The  object  of  this  “coffee  tree”  was  to  show  the  won¬ 
ders  of  coffee  growing  and  how  much  money  there  was 
in  coffee.  There  certainly  was  money  in  this  kind  of  a 
tree,  though  not  for  the  stockholders.  People  will  smile 
at  this  and  say  “you  wouldn’t  catch  me  with  any  such 
bait!”  Then  they  will  go  out  and  pay  big  prices  for 
some  new  fruit  on  the  strength  of  what  they  see  in  a 
bottle !  _ 

BREVITIES. 

Drink  plenty  of  water ! 

Is  it  safe  to  judge  you  by  your  back  yard? 

Time  to  decide  whether  you  will  use  Bordeaux  on  the 
potatoes. 

He  who  sits  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up  Is  usually 
turned  down. 

That  pole  in  the  hay  mow  (first  page)  is  a  sort  of 
liberty  pole  for  laljor ! 

A  dangerous  citizen — the  man  who  is  fully  satisfied  with 
only  one  side  of  a  subject. 

Why  should  a  New  Jersey  farmer  support  Senator  John 
F.  Dryden  for  another  term? 

Wonderful!  How  many  people  there  are  who  consider 
“You’re  another”  a  full  answer  to  any  argument  which 
corners  them. 

A  reader  sends  us  the  story  of  a  neighbor  who  found 
fault  with  his  man  because  be  was  three-handed.  He  had 
a  right  hand  and  a  left  hand  and  was  always  a  little 
behindhand  ! 

A  great  season  for  the  “mulch  culture”  fruit  growers 
thus  far.  Cultivation  for  moisture  is  not  needed  with  us 
this  year,  and  we  get  a  rank  growth  of  grass  and  weeds, 
which  can  be  cut  and  spread  against  a  dry  time. 

The  rich  often  tell  what  they  have  done  for  society — 
but  do  they  stop  to  think  what  society  has  done  for  them? 
There  are  two  sides  to  it.  What  would  the  railroad  mag¬ 
nate  do.  if  there  were  no  common  people  to  pay  their  dimes 
for  railroad  fare? 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
to  compel  papers  and  magazines  to  label  every  article  for 
which  they  are  paid  as  an  advertisement.  The  bill  failed  to 
pass,  but  it  shows  that  the  public  understand  the  game 
of  selling  space  to  advertisers  and  then  attempting  to 
palm  the  matter  off  as  editorial  opinion. 

Among  other  curious  reports  of  the  effect  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  earthquake  is  the  following : 

“Hatchery  Supt.  F.  A.  Shebley  reports  that  several  thou¬ 
sand  young  trout  fry  were  thrown  out  of  the  hatchery 
troughs  by  the  earthquake,  but  that  he  succeeded  in  saving 
most  of  them  by  having  his  assistant  throw  water  on  them 
while  he  swept  them  into  a  dust  pan  and  placed  them 
back  in  the  troughs.” 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — Fire  at  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  recently  caused 
damage  amounting  to  $1,000,000.  Fairbanks  is  situated  on 
the  Chena  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Tanana,  and  although 
but  three  years  old,  is  now  the  largest  and  most  important 
city  in  the  Pacific  coast  north  of  Vancouver.  B.  C.,  having 
a  population  of  about  7,000.  The  gold  output  in  1905 
was  $7,000,000,  and  during  the  present  year  it  is  expected 
to  exceed  $12,000,000.  .  .  .  The  San  Francisco  death 

list  is  steadily  lengthening,  and  it  was  believed  May  24 
that  the  full  number  will  be  over  1,000.  .  .  .  Judge 
Smith  McPherson,  of  Iowa,  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  25,  refused  to  grant  an 
injunction  sought  by  the  Harvest  King  Distilling  Company 
of  Kansas  City,  which  asked  that  the  American  Express 
Company  be  restrained  from  refusing  to  transport  packages 
destined  for  Mississippi.  The  express  company,  which  had 
been  transmitting  these  packages  up  to  May  10,  then 
refused  further  to  accept  them,  because  of  the  passage 
by  the  recent  Mississippi  legislature  of  a  local  option 
law  imposing  a  heavy  fine  for  .such  act.  It  was  stated 
that  there  were  now  3,500  packages  of  liquor  in  Mississippi, 
and  if  the  express  company  were  to  deliver  them  the 
company  would  be  liable  to  fines  aggregating  $2,500,000. 
Judge  McPherson  in  denying  the  injunction  said  that  to 
grant  it  would  result  in  250  express  agents  being  thrown 
into  jail.  .  .  .  Seven  people  drowned,  most  of  the  town 

of  Golconda,  Nevada,  wiped  out  and  miles  of  railroad  track 
destroyed,  were  the  results  of  a  cloudburst  May  28.  Gol¬ 
conda  is  a  station  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  400  miles  east  of  Reno.  Reports  from  orchard 
owners  in  the  northern  part  of  California  say  that  the 
cherry  crop  not  gathered  is  entirely  destroyed.  Late 
peaches,  plums  and  strawberries  are  badly  damaged.  Hay 
and  grain  are  down  everywhere.  Four  inches  of  rain  is 
reported  in  the  Sierras,  accompanied  by  high  winds,  which 
blew  fruit  from  the  trees.  The  loss  in  Northern  California 
will  exceed  $1,000,000.  .  .  .  Andrew  C.  Fields,  the 

Mutual  Life's  former  legislative  agent  and  superintendent 
of  supplies,  was  a  witness  May  28  before  the  special  Grand 
Jury  which  is  investigating  the  insurance  cases  in  New 
York.  As  a  result  of  Fields's  testimony,  it  is  understood 
that  at  least  three  officers  of  the  Mutual  Life  under  the 
old  regime  and  possibly  one  or  two  trustees  are  seriously 
implicated  in  what  took  place  in  the  supply  department. 
Fields  was  one  of  the  most  important  witnesses  that  the 
District  Attorney  expected  to  examine  in  connection  with 
the  Grand  Jury  Investigation.  Mr.  Jerome  had  established 
the  fact  that  an  immense  amount  of  money — probably 
$100,000  a  year — had  been  diverted  through  the  padded 
bill  system  which  the  supply  department  had  in  operation 
with  the  Lysander  Lawrence  stationery  company.  Fields 
held  the  connecting  link  between  the  evidence  already 
adduced  and  men  higher  up  in  the  Mutual.  .  .  .  About 

the  same  time  May  20  two  metal  furniture  factories  were 
burned  out,  one  in  New  York  and  one  in  Jersey  City.  Sev¬ 
eral  persons  were  injured  in  the  New  Y’ork  fire,  and  the 
damage  was  $250,000,  no  lives  lost.  The  loss  in  the 
Jersey  City  fire  was  $200,000,  with  no  insurance.  .  .  Five 

persons  were  killed  and  25  knocked  down  by  a  lightning  shock 
at  Mobile,  Ala.,  May  27.  .  .  .  The  Federal  Grand  Jury, 

which  has  been  investigating  the  alleged  fertilizer  trust  for 
a  month  at  Nashville,  Tonn..  returned  an  omnibus  indict¬ 
ment  against  about  80  fertilizer  manufacturers,  including 
a  number  of  local  men.  May  25.  The  indictment  charges 
the  defendants  with  combining  and  being  engaged  in  a 
trust  or  combination  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law.  The  defendants  live  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
where  fertilizers  are  manufactured.  The  cases  are  to  be 
tried  at  the  October  term  of  court.  The  Grand  Jury  ex¬ 
amined  140  witnesses  during  the  investigation.  The  princi¬ 
pal  defendant  is  the  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Company, 
which  is  a  merger  of  a  large  number  of  other  fertilizer  con¬ 
cerns.  'The  punishment  on  conviction  of  the  offenses  charged 
is  two  years  imprisonment  and  $10,000  fine  or  both.  .  .  . 

Eight  persons  were  killed  and  22  injured  May  28  in  a  rail¬ 
way  accident  near  Louisville,  Ky. ;  the  accident  was  due  to 
a  broken  wheel,  which  opened  a  switch  and  caused  derail¬ 
ment. 

THE  BEEF  TRUST. — The  Senate  furnished  another  sur¬ 
prise  in  the  line  of  radical  legislation  May  25  by  passing  the 
Beveridge  Meat  Inspection  bill.  Its  passage  is  the  direct 
consequence  of  the  disclosures  made  in  Upton  Sinclair’s 
novel.  “The  Jungle.”  The  Indiana  Senator  only  introduced 
the  hill  three  days  before,  and  it  had  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  without  any  notion  that  it  would 
ever  see  the  light  of  day  again.  But  Beveridge  saw  his 
chance  to  put  it  on  the  Agricultural  bill  as  an  amendment, 
and  he  offered  it  just  as  the  bill  was  about  to  be  put  on  its 
passage.  The  amendment  provides  for  the  inspection  at 
every  packing  house  in  the  United  States  in  a  post  mortem 
examination  of  all  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  goats  slaughtered 
for  human  consumption.  Every  carcass  thus  prepared  at 
any  packing  house  must  bear  a  tag  showing  the  date  and 
place  where  it  was  slaughtered.  All  carcasses  or  parts  of 
carcasses  found  to  be  unfit  to  eat  are  to  be  destroyed  and 
the  penalty  for  violation  or  evasion  of  the  law  is  a  fine  of 
$10,000  and  imprisonment  for  two  years.  The  cost  of  inspec¬ 
tion  Is  to  be  paid  by  the  packing  houses.  All  meat  foods  found 
to  have  been  dyed  or  colored  artificially  in  any  manner  so  as 
to  be  unfit  for  food  are  also  to  be  destroyed.  The  law  applies 
to  canned  meats  and  all  forms  of  prepared  meats  as  well  as 
to  fresh  meat  shipped  in  cold  storage.  After  Jan.  1,  1907, 
packers  who  claim  the  right  under  State  law  to  deny  the 
Government  Inspectors  access  to  their  packing  houses  will 
be  barred  from  inter-State  or  foreign  commerce.  No  packer 
or  business  firm  can  alter  or  fail  to  use  any  mark,  stamp,  or 
tag  used  in  the  inspection  on  the  meats  by  Government  offi¬ 
cials.  The  inspection  is  to  be  carried  on  in  the  night  time 
as  well  as  the  day  time.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  arrange  the  fees  for  inspection,  which  must 
be  uniform  throughout  the  country.  No  vessel  having  a 
cargo  of  meat  for  foreign  ports  shall  be  allowed  to  clear 
until  satisfactory  evidence  is  given  the  port  officers  that  the 
cargo  has  been  duly  inspected  and  the  proper  tags  and 
certificates  have  been  given  showing  that  the  meat  is  sound 
and  wholesome.  Any  firm  or  person  offering  a  bribe  to  an 
Inspector  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  $10,000  or  imprisonment 
for  three  years.  The  Government  official  who  takes  a  bribe 
from  a  packer  is  liable  to  imprisonment  for  three  years  and 
a  fine  of  $1,000.  The  act  especially  excepts  from  its  pro¬ 
visions  farmers  who  slaughter  ou  their  farms,  but  car¬ 
casses  that  they  may  send  from  one  State  to  another  in  inter¬ 
state  traffic  cannot  enter  packing  houses  unless  inspected. 


ADMINISTRATION. — The  Senate  passed  the  so-called 
free  alcohol  bill  May  24.  The  measure  has  already  passed 
the  Douse.  The  only  amendment  made  in  the  Senate  was 
one  providing  that  the  treatment  of  the  alcohol  provided  for 
shall  be  done  “upon  the  application  of  any  registered  dis¬ 
tillery”  in  denaturing  bonded  warehouses,  especially  desig¬ 
nated  or  set  apart  for  that  purpose  only.  The  bill  becomes 
operative  January  1,  1907.  Senator  Aldrich  said  the  bill 
would  greatly  injure  the  business  of  the  wood  alcohol  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  gave  this  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  date 
for  the  bill  to  go  into  effect  had  been  extended  until  Janu¬ 
ary.  He  said  that  wood  alcohol  makers  had  capital  amount¬ 
ing  to  from  $30,000,000  to  $00,000,000  invested  in  their 
business,  and  said  that  fair  dealing  required  that  they  should 
have  time  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions.  Re¬ 
plying  to  a  question  from  Senator  Martin,  Mr.  Aldrich  said 
the  bill  did  not  apply  to  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
ether,  and  that  the  manufacturers  of  wood  alcohol  were  in¬ 
dependent  of  trusts.  Most  of  the  refining  was  done  by  one 
company,  he  added,  although  it  was  not  connected  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  New  Castle  County  Fair, 
which  is  organized  and  managed  by  the  Pomona  Grange 
of  New  Castle  County,  Delaware,  will  be  held  at  Wawassett 
Driving  Park,  Wilmington,  on  September  4,  5,  G,  and  7. 


CULTIVATING  CORN  AND  POTATOES. 

Plan  For  Cultivation  In  Wisconsin. 

In  the  cultivation  of  corn  and  potatoes  my  plan  is  to  get 
over  the  ground  before  planting  with  the  tools  that  will 
best  fit  that  particular  ground  for  the  seed,  and  in  this 
I  think  I  have  about  half  the  cultivation.  As  soon  as 
planted  in  the  case  of  corn,  and  about  10  days  after  in 
the  case  of  potatoes,  we  go  over  the  ground  with  sulky 
spring-tooth  cultivators  running  deep,  and  as  close  to  the 
marks  left  by  the  planters  as  possible  and  not  move  the 
seed;  throw  the  dirt  In  all  directions  as  only  a  spring- 
tooth  will,  and  cross-drag  at  once  with  sharp-tooth  drag 
before  it  rains  even  if  we  have  to  change  from  cultivator 
to  drag  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  or  afternoon,  on 
account  of  shower  coming  up.  With  reasonably  dry  weather 
thereafter  we  continue  to  use  the  light  corn  drag  until 
both  are  about  four  inches  high.  We  then  start  the  sulkies 
again,  running  very  close  to  the  row,  but  shallow  for  corn 
and  deep  for  potatoes,  and  follow  at  once  before  it  rains 
with  weeder.  In  this  way  the  ground  is  kept  level,  and 
with  corn  we  try  to  lay  it?  by  with  the  ground  level,  but 
with  potatoes,  after  the  first  cultivation,  we  work  the  dirt 
to  the  row,  and  at  last  time  through  we  leave  the  row  as 
high  as  possible.  Although  level  culture  on  potatoes  may 
give  the  yield  it  will  also  on  our  soil  give  sunburned  pota¬ 
toes.  We  never  intend  to  work  the  ground  when  wet,  but 
in  case  of  a  long  wet  spell,  with  now  and  then  a  dry  day, 
we  sometimes,  when  weeds  are  starting  badly,  start  the 
cultivators  very  shallow  and  follow  in  about  half  an  hour 
with  drag  or  weeder  to  keep  the  lumps  from  drying  hard. 
In  this  way  we  can  kill  weeds  and  hurt  the  ground  but  very 
little.  However,  we  try  so  to  cultivate  that  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  work  when  wet.  I  never  hill  corn,  because 
I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind  at  least  that  it  makes 
the  ripening  of  the  crop  later.  Anyone  who  has  raised 
corn  will  have  noticed  that  just  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground  or  a  trifle  above,  all  around  the  base  of  the  stock 
are  strong  brace  roots,  and  if  these  roots  are  covered  by 
hilling  up  new  ones  will  form  at  the  surface  again,  and 
while  forming  I  don’t  think  the  corn  advances  much  toward 
maturity.  Again,  if  we  cultivate  deep  and  cut  these  brace 
roots  new  ones  will  form,  and  this  will  put  the  ripening 
off  for  just  the  time  it  takes  to  grow  new  ones.  We  are 
having  a  bad  spell  of  wet  weather  in  this  section  just  now, 
and  some  fields  that  have  been  ready  for  corn  and  potatoes 
for  soiiio  time  will  have  to  be  worked  all  up  again  when 
dry  enough,  before  planting.  Also,  some  fields  that  were 
planted  before  the  wet  weather  are  up  and  growing  nicely, 
weeds  and  all,  as  it  has  been  too  wet  to  go  on  to  them 
since  planting.  e.  h.  currier. 

Wisconsin. 

Cultivate  Before  Planting. 

I  like  to  do  some  of  my  cultivating  before  the  crop  is 
planted ;  in  other  words,  harrow  every  few'  days  to  pulverize 
the  ground  and  kill  weeds,  then  run  the  weeder  almost  as 
soon  as  planted,  and  keep  it  up  every  few  days  until  the 
plants  are  so  large  the  weeder  injures  the  crop ;  then  run 
the  two-horse  riding  cultivator,  as  you  have  more  complete 
control  of  depth  to  cultivate  according  to  the  variableness 
of  ground.  I  always  cultivate  shallow,  as  deep  cultivation 
will  surely  cut  off  immense  quantities  of  roots,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  plant.  I  do  not  cultivate  as  long  as  many 
do,  as  I  think  the  cultivator  will  cut  off  so  many  roots 
that  are  put  there  for  the  purpose  of  the  plant,  but  w'ould 
rather  cultivate  oftener  earlier  and  get  the  same  results 
without  injury  to  the  plant.  I  hill  potatoes  up  slightly, 
as  they  are  easier  dug,  as  the  potatoi  will  set  nearer  the 
top  of  the  ground,  and  there  will  be  few’er  tubers  sticking 
out  of  the  hill,  but  corn  I  never  hill  up ;  leave  the  piece 
as  level  as  possible,  and  at  last  cultivation  seed  with  grass. 
In  extremely  wet  weather  I  would  cultivate  about  the  same, 
only  a  little  more  shallow.  I  do  not  think  I  would  use 
a  plow  after  the  corn  Is  up.  l.  m.  cad  eld. 

Vermont.  _ 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Our  peach  trees  are  loaded  with  fruit  at  this  writing — • 
best  for  seven  years.  Pears  and  apples  look  well ;  no  plums. 

Cherry  Valley,  III.  s.  e.  h. 

Apples,  pears,  cherries  and  peaches  seem  to  look  wrell 
at  present.  There  is  practically  no  Bordeaux  spraying. 
There  has  been  some  sulphur,  lime  and  salt  spraying  for 
the  San  Jos<5  scale.  h.  s.  k. 

Lawn,  Pa. 

Prospects  for  tree  fruits  are  quite  flattering,  more  espe¬ 
cially  for  apples  and  pears.  A  heavy  frost  occurred  here 
morning  of  May  21.  Strawberries  in  bloom  were  injured 
severely.  Cherries  seem  to  have  escaped  damage,  hut  have 
not  examined  peaches.  w.  a.  bassett. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  never  sawr  so  profuse  blossoming.  Blossoms  just  falling, 
great  show  at  present.  More  than  usual  amount  of  spray¬ 
ing  will  be  done  this  season ;  much  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  attention  is  being  given  to  cultivation  of 
orchards  at  present.  Everything  has  on  its  brightest  look 


for  a  full  crop,  yet  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  a  glorious 
failure,  but  everyone  is  full  of  expectation. 

Spencerport,  N.  Y.  chas.  brigham. 

Our  big  orchards  here  are  loaded  with  fruit  ibis  year  of 
every  kiud.  Some  day,  unless  you  eastern  contributors  let 
up  on  the  Ben  Davis,  I  shall  tell  some  of  our  experiences 
here  in  selling  the  Ben  at  $1  a  barrel  higher  than  the 
best  New  York  apples  that  reach  us  here,  and  that  to  apple 
judges.  There  is  a  wonderful  difference  between  the  Ben 
Davis  and  the  Ben  Davis;  depending  largely  on  the  soil 
and  perhaps  on  the  care  of  growing.  r.  o.  a. 

Illinois. 

The  changes  in  temperature  the  week  of  May  13  to  19 
seemed  to  have  materially  affected  the  apple  crop  unfavor¬ 
ably,  some  varieties  being  destroyed  entirely,  while  pears, 
cherries,  p.lums,  quinces,  peaches,  strawberries,  raspberries 
and  blackberries  promise  a  full  crop.  Perhaps  the  spray¬ 
ing  with  Bordeaux  has  not  been  as  great  as  in  former 
years,  growers  contenting  themselves  with  spraying  for  rho 
scale,  using  mostly  Scalecide.  d.  baird. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

At  the  present  time  the  orchards  in  this  section  are  in 
splendid  condition  and  more  spraying  has  been  done  this 
Spring  than  usual.  The  bloom  is  abundant  on  all  kinds 
of  fruit  except  Japan  plums,  though  in  some  cases  it  Is 
reported  that  Baldwin  apple  trees  have  not  shown  as  much 
bloom  as  expected.  During  the  Winter  it  was  thought 
that  peach  buds  had  been  injured,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
of  injury  at  the  present  time,  as  the  trees  are  showing  an 
abundance  of  bloom.  w.  T.  mann. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Apples  were  nearly  all  killed  ;  have  a  few  early  and  Winter 
apples.  The  Ben  Davis  are  the  only  ones  that  are  all  right. 
Ivieffer  pears  on  some  orchards  are  almost  a  failure,  while 
on  most  of  my  trees  I  have  a  full  crop :  the  rest  have 
about  one-half  crop.  Peaches  do  not  seem  to  be  hurt,  or 
at  least  do  not  show  it.  It  may  be  they  may  fall  freely 
when  the  seed  begins  to  make,  yet  we  can  lose  two-thirds 
that  are  on  the  trees,  then  Have  a  crop.  Cherries  are  not 
hurt.  It  was  the  frost  and  freeze  we  had  May  11  that 
killed  our  apples ;  they  were  shedding  their  bloom,  and 
at  a  very  critical  stage  of  growth,  very  tender  and  easily 
killed.  Wheat  is  looking  well  ;  very  dry,  need  rain.  Hay 
crop  cut  at  least  one-half:  pasture  field  making  no  growth, 
stock  eating  it  off  close  to  the  ground.  I  sold  the  wool 
off  100  head  of  ewes  at  30  cents  per  pound,  average  5  Ms 
pounds  per  head ;  sold  35  head  of  lambs  last  week  f.  o.  b. 
$5.50  per  head.  jas.  t.  siiallcross. 

Delaware. 

Weather  conditions  here  have  been  on  the  extreme  order 
this  Spring.  Yesterday.  May  27,  very  warm,  89  degrees, 
in  less  than  30  minutes’  time  wind  turned  north  with  great 
violence  and  the  thermometer  dropped  30  degrees.  vege¬ 
tation  has  made  wonderful  growth  during  last  two  weeks. 
Corn  all  planted  except  on  low  ground:  our  sugar  beets 
came  up  in  five  days’  time :  sowed  300  pounds  special 
beet  fertilizer  broadcast  to  the  acre  on  clover  sod  Fall 
plowed.  We  are  much  interested  in  the  Alfalfa  articles 
appearing  from  week  to  week.  Last  week  we  planted  a 
few  acres  of  corn  on  a  piece  of  Alfalfa  sod  sowed  three 
years  ago,  a  very  poor  stand  was  secured  except  in  small 
patches.  We  sowed  with  oats,  but  have  since  learned  our 
mistake,  but  what  roots !  Our  team  seemed  to  think  we 
had  struck  a  willow  bog,  but  the  soil  in  the  vicinity  of 
those  roots,  convinced  us  that  we  had  received  pay  from 
the  little  seed  we  had  sown  and  thought  we  had  thrown 
away.  It  seems  hard  to  get  it  started  here  where  most 
needed,  but  we  will  keep  hammering  away,  and  expect  to 
come  out  victorious.  The  fruit  prospects  here  at  the 
present  time  seem  good.  j.  p.  b. 

Caro.  Mich. 

Some  of  my  neighbors  cut  their  Alfalfa  last  week  (May 
28).  One,  I  understand,  has  45  acres  in  the  shock,  that 
caught  a  rainfall  of  about  two  inches  May  26.  I  thought 
my  old  field  too  green  last  week,  as  scarcely  a  bloom 
was  seen,  but  if  it  fairs  up  to-morrow,  or  next  day,  I 
will  start  the  mower.  I  think  the  bloom  will  develop  very 
rapidly  when  it  once  begins  to  show.  By  far  the  greatest 
part  of  my  crop  this  year  will  have  to  be  stacked  out  of 
doors.  I  shall  use  a  six-foot  mower,  a  self  dump  10-foot 
steel  rake,  a  sweep  rake,  20  feet  long,  a  derrick.  30  feet 
high,  and  two  stack  covers  if  necessary  16  x  18  feet. 
My  August  sowing  of  10  acres  went  into  Winter  weak, 
because  of  volunteer  oats  from  a  nurse  crop  that  destroyed 
the  Spring  sowing  of  Alfalfa.  Consequently  it  was  badly 
winter-killed.  To  make  a  good  stand  certain,  if  possible. 
I  resowed  the  whole  field  at  the  rate  of  15  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre.  The  recent  rain  saves  me  from  the  loss  of  this 
sowing.  This  field  will  have  to  be  cufi  in  about  10  days, 
and  may  not  give  much  more  than  half  a  ton  per  acre. 
But  if  the  stand  proves  to  be  a  good  one.  the  future  will 
tell  a  wonderful  story.  Three  pecks  of  seed  have  been  sown 
per  acre  since  I  started  a  year  ago,  last  Spring. 

Ohio.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

The  present  outlook  for  fruit  in  this  section  Is  fairly 
good.  Rarely  have  we  had  a  greater  show  of  bloom  than 
was  seen  this  season,  but  owing  to  late  frost  about  that 
time  the  setting  ofi  fruit  was  not  in  the  usuali  proportion 
to  the  bloom.  There  are  some  notable  exceptions,  however, 
as  the  cherry  trees  are  everywhere  loaded,  in  fact  entirely 
too  many  to  make  good  cherries.  Pears  are  perhaps  a  little 
thin,  but  will  make  very  fine  fruit.  Plums  are  full  and 
promise  well  of  all  kinds,  either  European,  Japanese  or 
American  sorts.  Apples  promise  well  and  are  pretty  well 
set  generally.  Grapes  just  coming  into  bloom,  have  made 
a  nice  growth  and  look  well.  As  to  the  berry  crop,  of 
strawberries  all  the  early  bloom  was  killed  by  frost ;  the 
later  bloom  would  do  pretty  well  if  not  too  dry.  We 
need  a  good  rain  very  badly,  and  unless  it  comes  very 
soon  the  crops  will  be  small  and  small  berries.  Raspberries 
and  blackberries  are  looking  well  thus  far.  but  like  the  straw¬ 
berry,  need  rain  to  start  them  along  right,  although  their 
need  is  not  so  apparent  yet.  Taken  as  a  whole  we  con¬ 
gratulate  ourselves  as  being  fortunate  in  our  conditions, 
and  look  forward  hopefully.  I  think  the  care  and  cultiva¬ 
tion,  spraying  and  pruning  by  the  people  generally  is  fully 
up  to  the  usual  manner  of  caring  for  the  fruit  stock. 

Normal,  Ill.  _  o.  J.  F. 


POTATO  GROWING  IN  COLORADO. 

I  notice  an  article  in  The  Journal  of  Agriculture  (May 
10.  1906),  tgken  from  your  paper,  signed  W.  D.  S.,  headed 
“Cost  of  Growing  Potatoes.”  The  writer,  who  has  been 
West  for  38  years,  would  like  to  tell  W.  D.  S.  about  potato 
raising  in  Colorado,  especially  the  experience  in  1905  on 
10  acres,  new  land,  yield  not  so  large,  but  notice  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  cost  and  profit.  Soil  a  sandy  loam,  free  from  rocks, 
stumps  or  gravel.  Breaking,  six  inches  deep.  $3  per  acre; 
disking  and  harrowing.  $1.50 ;  10  bushels  seed.  $4 ;  plant¬ 
ing  with  planter,  which  cuts  potatoes,  marks  out  ground 
and  covers  all  at  the  same  time,  $1 ;  harrowing  twice  after 
coming  up.  $1  ;  cultivating  four  times,  $4 :  harvesting  and 
marketing  $15.  Total  cost.  $29.50 :  yield.  200  bushels  mar¬ 
ketable  potatoes  per  acre :  25  bushels  small  sold  for  75  cents 
per  bushel :  $150  less  $29.50,  profit  $120.50.  More  culti¬ 
vation  would  perhaps  have  increased  the  yield.  Four  hun¬ 
dred  to  600  bushels  per  acre  are  not  unusual  for  irrigated 
potatoes  in  Colorado  land,  but  above  were  raised  without 
irrigation  on  land  valued  at  $5  to  $10  per  acre,  and  there 
remains  a  few  nice,  smooth  homesteads  that  every  acre  prop¬ 
erly  cultivated  will  produce  equal  to  above.  Without  fer¬ 
tilizers  or  bug  destroyers  a  home  is  paid  for  by  raising  a  few 
acres  of  potatoes.  w.  s.  p. 

Llmon,  Colo. 

FARM  LABOR  AGAIN, — The  farm  hand  problem  has  no 
terrors  for  me.  I  will  explain  how  it  works.  I  have  a 
dairy  farm  of  184  acres,  with  30  in  fruit,  planned  so  that 
two  men  are  busy  the  year  through.  I  secure  Polish  im¬ 
migrants  at  Ellis  Island,  break  them  in  and  care  for  them. 
I  am  as  thoughtful  of  their  comfort  as  of  my  horses,  cows, 
etc.,  and  appreciate  their  work.  I  like  the  Poles  best,  as 
they  are  anxious  to  work,  quick  to  learn,  sober  and  have  no 
holidays.  The  St.  Joseph  Home.  117  Broad  street,  New 
York,  gathers  in  multitudes  of  Poles  and  will  assist  one 
in  getting  a  farm  hand.  I  have  had  many,  and  they  appre¬ 
ciate  my  concern  for  them  and  do  more  work  than  two 
civilized  Americans.  To  be  sure  all  farmers  cannot  go  to 
New  York  City.  i.  M.  h. 

Bullvllle,  N.  Y. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  PASSING  SINGER. 


O  all  of  you  that  hold  the  gates  of  vision, 
Fling  wide  your  doors  to  those  without 
that  wait. 

And  lead  them  through  the  highways  of  your 
city, 

And  through  its  temples,  ere  it  he  too  late. 

O  all  of  you  that  know  love's  orchard  closes. 
Bend  down  the  boughs  for  those  beyond 
the  wall ; 

Gather  for  them  from  all  your  wealth  of 
blossom, 

And  shake  the  branches  that  the  fruit 
may  fall. 

O  all  of  you  made  stewards  of  earth’s  treas¬ 
ure. 

Give  while  you  may  the  gold  that  is*  your 
trust ; 

For  you  shall  lie  at  last  where  is  no  giving, 
With  helpless  hands  close-folded  in  the 
dust. 

O  all  you  dwelling  in  the  house  of  learning, 
Set  forth  your  pages  that  the  poor  may 
read 

The  gathered  wisdom  that  the  years  inherit, 
In  haste  before  you  pass  lwyond  their  need. 

O  all  you  that  know  the  wells  of  gladness. 
And  sing  beside  them,  share,  while  yet 
you  live. 

Your  pitcher  with  the  thirsty,  e»c.  hereafter. 
You  hear  them  cry  and  be  too  poor  to 
give. 

Ab!  give.  The  road  you  tread  has  no  re¬ 
turning, 

But  stretches  on  into  the  endless  night; 
Then  give  your  life,  your  joy,  your  gold,  your 
learning ; 

Lift  high  your  lamp  of  love  and  give  its 
light. 

— Ethel  Clifford  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine. 

* 

A  milk  pic,  strongly  recommended,  is 
made  as  follows:  Line  a  pan  eight  inches 
in  diameter  with  good  puff  paste,  put  dots 
of  butter  over  the  bottom  until  you  have 
used  about  the  size  of  a  walnut;  dredge 
over  alternately  flour  to  the  amount  of 
one-fourth  measuring  cup  and  sugar  to 
the  amount  of  one-half  cup,  then  sprinkle 
evenly  over  the  top  one  level  dessertspoon 
of  cinnamon  and  pour  in  carefully,  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  cinnamon,  three-fourths 
cup  milk  and  bake  until  crust  is  brown. 

* 

Correspondents  in  English  gardening 
papers  have  referred  lately  to  the  use  of 
rhubarb  leaves  as  greens,  boiled  like  spin¬ 
ach.  It  was  said  that  these  leaves  boil 
nicely,  and  have  a  very  agreeable  flavor. 
Later  reports,  however,  say  that  such 
greens  are  not  always  wholesome,  and  in 
some  cases  very  unpleasant  results  fol¬ 
lowed  their  use.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  acid  principle  that  gives  such  pleasant 
piquancy  to  the  stems  may  assume  a 
stronger  or  less  desirable  form  in  the 
leaves,  and  thus  account  for  the  gastric 
irritation  resulting. 

* 

Dandelion  cordial  is  an  old-fashioned 
Summer  beverage,  considered  to  have 
wholesome  tonic  qualities.  Pour  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  boiling  water  over  four  quarts  of 
freshly  gathered  dandelion  blossoms.  Al¬ 
low  the  liquid  to  stand  until  lukewarm. 
Mix  together  four  cups  of  granulated 
sugar,  the  juice  and  grated  peel  of  one 
orange  and  two  lemons,  and  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  compressed  yeast ;  stir  into 
the  liquid,  then  strain,  and  stand  in  a 
cool  place  for  two  days ;  strain  again  into 
an  earthen  jar  and  let  stand  until  clear, 
when  it  will  be  found  very  pleasant  in 
flavor. 

* 

A  “lamp  expert”  in  the  employ  of  a  big 
oil  company  recently  explained  the-  meth¬ 
ods  by  which  kerosene  could  be  made  to 
burn  bright  and  clear,  or  the  reverse. 
Among  other  things,  the  wick  was  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  out,  and  just  long  enough  to 
reach  the  bottom  of  the  oil  bowl — no 
longer.  This  sounds  unimportant,  but  it 
was  considered  sufficiently  valuable  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  commercial  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  oil.  It  is  always  wise  to  dry 
out  a  new  wick  thoroughly  before  putting 
it  in  the  lamp,  as  dampness  causes  sput¬ 


tering.  Another  point  this  expert  laid 
stress  upon  was  trimming  the  wick  so  as 
to  give  a  thin  flame ;  a  thick  flame  burns 
yellow,  a  thin  one  clear  white.  Trouble 
will  also  result  from  a  dirty  burner,  giv¬ 
ing  imperfect  ventilation,  or  one  twisted 
or  knocked  out  of  shape,  which  causes  the 
lamp  to  smoke.  Few  of  the  minor  annoy¬ 
ances  of  life  cause  more  discomfort  than 
a  dim  or  smoky  lamp ;  it  is  quite  worth 
while  to  use  some  thought  in  avoiding 
such  troubles. 

* 

Cotton  taffeta  is  a  smoothly-woven 
mercerized  fabric,  firm  in  texture  and  silky 
in  appearance.  Tt  costs  from  25  to  33 
cents  a  yard,  and  is  very  desirable  for 
shirt-waist  dresses  or  Summer  jacket 
suits.  It  is  shown  in  a  variety  of  solid 
colors.  Silk-and-cotton  pongee,  costing 
.from  35  to  50  cents  a  yard,  is  another  de¬ 
sirable  Summer  material.  These  various 
mercerized  cottons  and  cotton  mixtures 
make  cool  Summer  gowns  which  save 
washing,  and  are  thus  very  suitable  for 
mother  and  big  sister,  while  the  juveniles 
may  wear  the  regular  wash  materials. 

* 

Herring  salad  may  make  a  pleasant 
change  as  a  supper  dish  on  a  warm  day. 
Ileat  through  by  broiling,  or  in  the  oven, 
three  smoked  herrings.  Then  tear  off  the 
heads  and  pull  the  skin  away;  split,  take 
out  the  backbones,  and  cut  up  into  small 
bits,  or  to  shred  them  is  better.  Put  in 
a  salad  bowl,  add  one  small  chopped 
onion,  two  hard-boiled  eggs,  chopped,  and 
one  boiled  potato;  cut  fine  with  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  chopped  parsley;  season  with 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  of  pepper,  three 
tablespoon fuls  of  vinegar  and  two  of  oil ; 
mix  well,  and  if  you  have  it,  decorate  with 
a  boiled  beet. 

* 

In  the  Contributors’  Club  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Monthly  there  is  a  formula  for  the 
simple  life,  which  is  quite  suggestive.  A 
woman  who,  with  six  young  children  and 
only  one  servant,  keeps  a  spotless  house 
and  a  soul  serene  originated  the  scheme. 
“Once  a  month,”  she  said.  “I  give  away 
every  single  thing  in  the  house  that  we‘ 
do  not  imperatively  need.  It  sounds 
wasteful,  but  I  don’t  believe  it  really  is. 
Sometimes  Jeremiah  mourns  over  missing 
old  clothes  or  back  numbers  of  the  maga¬ 
zines,  but  I  tell  him  if  he  doesn’t  want  to 
be  mated  to  a  gibbering  maniac  he  will 
let  me  do  as  I  like.” 

A  good  hat  should  be  well  cared  for,  to 
keep  it  looking  fresh.  Not  only  must  the 
hat  itself  be  brushed  carefully,  but  the 
trimming  must  be  gone  over;  bows  pulled 
up  into  shape,  loose  petals  glued  into 
flowers,  and  loose  threads  tightened. 
Flowers  and  leaves  should  be  carefully 
wiped  with  a  soft  cloth ;  when  colored 
flowers  fade  they  can  often  be  touched  up 
with  water-color  paints  and  a  camel’s-hair 
brush.  Most  hats  now  have  trimming 
arranged  under  the  brim,  and  they  should 
always  be  raised  up  on  a  block  or  stand 
when  put  away,  to  avoid  crushing.  It 
is  especially  necessary  *o  observe  this  care 
with  a  hat  having  a  aline  ruche  under 
the  brim  at  the  back.  This  material  is 
quite  perishable,  and  is  likely  to  become 
very  “mussy”  after  a  short  period  of 
wear,  unless  handled  carefully.  We  clean 
soiled  white  straw  hats  with  oxalic  acid, 
scrubbing  with  a  toothbrush,  and  sopping 
up  the  moisture  with  a  soft  cloth,  to 
avoid  staining  the  straw.  The  acid  burns 
colored  straw,  turning  it  an  ugly  red,  so 
care  must  be  exercised  if  cleaning  a  hat 
in  which  white  and  colored  straw  are 
combined.  _ 

Draw  near  the  board  with  plenty  spread. 

And  if  in  the  accustomed  place 
Yrou  see  the  father’s  reverent  head. 

Or  mother’s  patient,  loving  face, 

Whate'er  your  life  may  have  of  ill 

Thank  God  that  these  are  left  you  still. 

— Phoebe  Cary. 


Household  Congress. 

Summer  Complaint. — This  common  ail¬ 
ment  is  not  always  caused  by  the  eating 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  but  is  sometimes 
brought  on  by  a  change  in  the  weather — 
from  very  hot  to  very  cold.  In  such 
cases  a  flannel  band  worn  about  the 
bowels,  over  the  undervest  so  as  not  to 
irritate  the  skin,  will  often  bring  relief. 
Such  a  band  may  be  made  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  an  old  undervest,  seamed  up  so  as 
to  fit  snugly.  If  in  connection  with  the 
band  a  dose  of  castor  oil  be  taken,  a 
speedy  cure  is  almost  certain.  There  is 
a  sort  of  fermentation  going  on  which  the 
oil  seems  to  clear  away,  and  it  very  likely 
has  a  soothing  effect  on  the  irritated  mem¬ 
branes.  The  castor  oil  should  be  pure, 
as  that  which  is  adulterated  with  cotton¬ 
seed  is  less  efficacious.  s.  b.  r. 

Graham  Plum  Pudding. — One  egg,  one 
cup  molasses,  one  cup  sweet  milk,  one 
teaspoonful  soda,  one-half  teaspoonful 
salt,  two  cupfuls  graham  flour,  one-half 
cupful  raisins.  Mix  and  steam  three 
hours.  Serve  with  this  sauce ;  One  table¬ 
spoonful  butter,  one  tablespoonful  sugar, 
one  tablespoon ful  white  flour,  the  yolk  of 
one  egg.  Add  hot  water  and  let  it  boil, 
then  white  of  egg  and  flavor.  E.  v.  s. 


Ways  to 
Make  Money 

There  is  one  way  in 
which  you — man  or 
woman,  old  or  young — 
can  make  money  in  your 
own  town  and  around  it. 
You  can  build  up  a  good 
business  with  a  perma¬ 
nent  income  for  yourself, 
to  help  out  the  family 
or  even  to  support  it,  to 
educate  yourself — what 
purpose  you  will. 

No  matter  how  small 
your  town  may  be,  or 
how  large,  you  can  make 
money  renewing  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  making 
new  friends  for  The 
Ladies’  Home  Journal 
and  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

The  work  is  light,  out-of-doors, 
pleasant  and  profitable.  It  pays 
liberally  in  commissions  on  all  busi¬ 
ness,  old  and  new,  and  large  prizes 
for  all  classes  of  salesmen  and  sales¬ 
women  add  special  rewards  to  prof¬ 
itable  employment. 

This  work  is  honored  by  every 
one  you  approach,  for  the  magazines 
command  universal  respect  and  pop¬ 
ularity.  You  can  if  you  wish  and 
will  make  yearly  customers  and 
build  up  a  permanent  business. 

Write  if  you  wish  to  make  money 
easily,  surely  and  largely. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
3086-E  Cherry  Sr.,  Philadelph'a,  Pa. 

W.  L.  Douglas 


*3M &  $3i?  SHOES  a 


W.  L.  Douglas  $4.00  Cilt  Edge  Line 
cannot  be  equalled  atany  price. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS  MA  KES  A  SELLS  MORE 
MEN’S  $3.50  SHOES  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
MANUFACTURER  IN  THE  WORLD. 


$10,000 


REWARD  to  anyone  who  can 

^  _ disprove  this  statement. 

If  I  could  take  you  into  my  three  large  factories 
at  Brockton,  Mass.,  and  show  you  the  infinite 
care  with  which  every  pair  of  shoes  is  made,  you 
would  realize  why  W.  L.  Douglas  $3.50  shoes 
cost  more  to  make,  why  they  hold  their  shape, 
fit  better,  wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater 
intrinsic  value  than  any  other  $3.50  shoe. 

IV.  L.  Douglas  Strong  Made  Shoes  for 
Men ,  $2.50,  $2.00.  Boys'  School  A 
Dress  Shoes,  $2.50,  $2,  $1.7 5,  $1.50 
CAUTION  .—Insist  upon  having  AV.L.Doug- 
las  shoes.  Take  no  substitute.  None  genuine 
without  liis  name  and  price  stamped  on  bottom. 
Fast  Color  Eyelets  used ;  they  will  not  wear  brassy. 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 


Gleanings  in  bee- 

CULTUREgtelKinSIL8 

in  the  hive.  It’s  there.  You  can  getitout. 
Bee-men  of  wide  experience,  writers  who 

(have  made  money  with  bees,  teach  you 
how.  Sample  copy  sent  free  (6  months  trial 
25c.)  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Write. 
Now’s  the  time.  Learn  this  business. 

THK  A.  I.  HOOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


The  Williams  Farm  Telephone 

LIGHTENS  LABOR 

LESSENS  LOSSES 

LENGTHENS  LIFE 

Write  for  catalog  and  booklet— 
“OVER  THE  WIRE.” 

The  Williams  Telephone  &  Supply  Co. 
78  Central  Ave.,  Cleveland. 


Reduced  Freight  Rates 

On  Household  Goods 


[to  and  from  Colorado,  California,  Wash¬ 
ington.  Oregon,  ete.  For  full  particulars 
address  Bekins  Household  Shipping  Co., 
Desk  E,95  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CORNED  BEEF 

Wo  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing  but 
the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUALITY. 
Everybody  orders  again,  as  the  CORNED  BEEF  is  as 
we  represent.  Write  for  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

SPItINGFI  ELD,  MASS. 


Vanoleum 

Oil  of  'Vanilla 
Especially  adapted  for  Ice  Cream — Try  It! 
VANOLEUM  is  pure. 

For  a  long  time  housekeepers  have  wanted  to  make  the  Vanilla 
Extract  themselves  and  not  depend  on  the  adulterations  which 
may  or  may  not  be  pure.  Vanoleum  will  stand  any  analytical 
test  for  purity,  and  is  the  original  Mexican  Vanilla  Oil. 

VANOLEUM  is  non-alcoholic. 

Alcohol  is  the  basis  of  every  Vanilla  Extract  and  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  considerable  waste  as  a  result  of  evaporation.  The 
purity  of  the  alcohol  used  in  extracts  has  long  been  a  matter 
of  question  and  considerable  public  comment. 

VANOLEUM  is  inexpensive. 

Our  half  ounce  bottle  when  diluted  with  water  makes  a  half 
pint  of  extract.  Extract  costs  from  60c.  to  95c.,  but  for  S5c. 
and  the  name  of  your  grocer,  we  will  mail,  postage  prepaid, 
this  half  ounce  bottle  of  Vanoleum.  We  are  confident  that 
your  first  trial  will  mean  many  subsequent  orders. 

CORRIZO  EXTRACT  CO.,  149  W.  26th  St.,  New  York 


Simpson  -  Eddystone 

Shepherd  Plaids 

Nothing  more  appropriate  and 
becoming  for  Spring  and  Summer 
dresses.  Surely  no  more  durable, 
economical  and  attractive  material 
at  the  price. 

Ask  your  dealer  /or 
fiber  ’ 


I  EDdystonE 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


Simpson- Eddystone  Shepherd  Plaids. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


1906. 
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Tested  Cake  Icings. 

Maple  Frosting. — Beat  white  of  one  egg 
stiff.  Melt  one-half  pound  of  maple 
sugar  with  one-half  cup  of  water.  Cook 
till  it  forms  a  soft  ball  in  cold  water.  Let 
it  cool  slightly,  just  so  it  will  not  cook 
the  egg.  Add  slowly  to  white  of  egg. 
beating  all  the  time.  Beat  till  cold. 
Spread  on  cake. 

Cream  Maple  Icing. — Boil  one  cupful  of 
maple  sugar  with  a  half  cupful  of  sweet 
cream  until  it  looks  thick  and  will  form  a 
soft  mass  when  dropped  into  cold  water. 
Add  the  strained  juice  of  one  lemon  and 
a  pinch  of  cream  tartar.  Beat  until  cold 
and  thick.  By  omitting  the  lemon  and 
using  a  cupful  of  chopped  nuts  a  rich  fill¬ 
ing  for  cake  is  obtained. 

Chocolate  Icing. — Boil  one  and  three- 
quarters  cups  of  granulated  sugar  with  a 
cup  of  water  until  it  threads  when  dropped 
from  the  spoon ;  then  turn  it  slowly  into 
four  ounces  of  grated  chocolate,  melted 
over  hot  water,  stir  rapidly,  flavor  with  a 
little  cinnamon,  grated  nutmeg  or  clove. 
Use  while  hot. 

Caramel  Frosting. — One  cupful  of 
brown  sugar,  one-quarter  of  a  cupful  of 
milk;  bail  till  it  threads — about  six  min¬ 
utes  ;  add  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
hickory  nut.  Flavor  with  vanilla.  Stir 
till  right  thickness  to  spread. 

Chocolate  Frosting. — One  and  one-third 
cup  sugar,  one-third  cup  sweet  milk,  wal¬ 
nut  of  butter,  one  ounce  of  grated  choc¬ 
olate.  Boil  until  the  mass  throws  large, 
shiny  bubbles.  Take  off  the  stove,  let 
partially  cool,  add  one  teaspoonful  of  va¬ 
nilla  and  stir  till  cold,  adding  cold  milk 
if  the  frosting  appears  too  thick.  If  it 
runs  from  the  spoon  in  a  thick  stream 
when  cold  it  is  just  right  to  spread  and 
cut  well.  This  is  a  nice  icing  to  use  on  a 
cream  layer  cake  for  a  chocolate  cream 
cake.  Make  the  cream  filling  as  follows : 

Cream  Filling. — Put  one  and  one-fourth 
cup  of  milk  on  the  stove  in  a  granite  ware 
pan.  Mix  together  one-third  of  a  cup  of 
sugar  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
one-fourth  cup  of  milk  and  add  to  the 
boiling  milk,  stirring  constantly  for  sev¬ 
eral  minutes  until  the  mixture  has  thick¬ 
ened.  Take  off  the  stove,  add  a  walnut 
of  butter,  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  and  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  beaten  up  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  water.  Mixing  in  the 
order  given  will  insure  a  smooth  filling. 

Chocolate  Frosting  With  Eggs. — One 
cupful  of  sugar  moistened  with  water.  Boil 
till  clear.  Beat  the  yolks  of  three-  eggs, 
add  about  one  square  of  grated  chocolate ; 
beat  well.  Pour  the  hot  sugar  on  the 
yolks,  stirring  rapidly  so  as  not  to  let  the 
egg  set.  Flavor  with  vanilla.  Stir  till 
thick  enough  to  spread. 


A  Bachelor  Farm  Home. 

The  day  was  mild  and  soft  and  just 
the  proper  time  for  the  long  ride  to  the 
old  farm  home,  now  cared  for  by  a  bach¬ 
elor  brother.  It  was  almost  dark  when 
we  drove  along  by  the  barn ;  Brother  Will 
came  out  of  the  horse  stable  and  greeted  us 
with  a  hearty  welcome,  and  told  me  to 
run  in  the  house  while  he  helped  to  put 
out  the  horse.  How  natural  everything 
looked  as  I  came  in  the  back  way  and 
went  in  the  living  room.  A  bright  wood 
fire  was  burning,  making  the  tea-kettle 
sing;  the  clock  was  striking  six  on  one 
side  of  the  room,  the  telephone  was  ring¬ 
ing  on  the  other.  Every  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  was  in  its  usual  place,  but  all  these 
things  were  inanimate,  and  I  looked  in 
vain  for  the  forms  of  the  loved  ones  who 
one  by  one  had  gone  from  this  dear  old 
home.  There  had  been  born  and  reared 
in  this  home  a  large  family.  Father  and 
Mother  had  passed  on  with  the  great  ma¬ 
jority,  and  brothers  and  sisters  had  scat¬ 
tered,  making  homes  for  themselves  in 
neighboring  towns  and  Western  States, 
leaving  this  one  brother  to  do  the  hospi¬ 
talities  of  the  old  home.  Such  a  good 
visit  as  we  had  that  night !  First  in  order 
he  must  get  us  some  supper,  but  that  he 
said  was  a  short  job,  for  he  had  plenty  to 
eat,  and  he  would  set  the  table  right 


away,  for  the  men  who  were  drawing  hay 
would  soon  be  home.  Would  I  just  try 
those  potatoes  and  see  if  they  were  done? 
Yes,  those  potatoes  were  baked  just  right, 
and  we  decided  that  the  supper  was  excel¬ 
lent;  we  certainly  did  justice  to  it  after 
our  long  drive.  The  bread  is  brought 


34  to  44  bust. 


from  the  city  by  the  R.  F.  D.  man,  who  al¬ 
ways  eats  his  noon  lunch  with  this  bach¬ 
elor  farmer.  A  good  neighbor  woman  is 
hired  to  come  one  day  in  a  week,  or  when¬ 
ever  extra  workmen  are  there,  and  she 
bakes  a  quantity  of  pies,  cakes  and  cookies, 
so  that  with  one  cow’s  milk,  honey,  but¬ 
ter  and  eggs  and  an  abundance  of  canned 
fruit  the  table  is  well  equipped.  In  fact, 
when  I  visited  the  cellar  and  saw  the  bar¬ 
rels  full  of  potatoes  and  apples,  crocks  of 
butter,  two  barrels  of  meat,  a  cupboard 
full  of  canned  goods  all  arranged  in  such 


6360  Misses’  Princesse  Slip, 
12  to  16  years. 


excellent  order,  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
a  man  could  keep  a  house  better  than  a 
woman  could  run  a  farm — and  lots  of 
women  are  doing  that.  Yes,  but  you  say, 
he  must  be  lonely.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Hard¬ 
ly  an  hour  passes  by  that  he  is  not  called 
up  on  the  ’phone  by  some  of  his  nieces  or 
nephews  or  neighbors  perhaps  10  or  12 
miles  away,  and  a  little  visit  is  enjoyed. 
The  telephone  and  R.  F.  D.,  bringing  to 
his  door  four  daily  papers,  have  given  to 


this  farmer  good  intercourse  with  the  out¬ 
side  world  without  forcing  him  to  battle 
with  crowds,  dust  and  noise. 

Now  I  don’t  say  that  this  man’s  home 
would  be  more  enjoyable  with  a  good 
wife  at  the  fore,  but  I  do  say  that  many 
men  are  left  without  help  in  the  house, 
and  are  not  living  up  to  their  possibil¬ 
ities.  This  man  has  demonstrated  that  he 
can  keep  a  home  to  which  all  his  friends 
love  to  go.  In  this  vicinity  where  all  the 
young  men  and  women  are  going  to  the 
city  shops  there  are  a  great  many  homes 
left  without  women  housekeepers,  and  to 
these  homekeepers  I  want  to  say  a  word. 
You  can  make  these  homes  just  as  bright 
and  cheery  as  a  woman  if  you  set  out  to 
do  it.  Of  course  you  cannot  work  outside 
and  also  do  the  work  properly  inside,  but 
if  you  can  hire  outside  and  keep  an  over¬ 
sight  you  can  learn  to  be  first-class  house¬ 
keepers,  and  soon  you  will  enjoy  your  work 
just  as  any  one  does  who  learns  to  do  a 
thing  well.  You  can,  with  good  fruit  and 
garden,  and  the  foods  that  come  already 
prepared  for  use,  which  you  can  keep  on 
hand,  be  ready  to  set  a  table  that  the  same 
young  people  who  have  been  living  in 
cheap  boarding  houses  in  the  city  will 
greatly  enjoy  when  they  get  out  over  Sun¬ 
day.  SISTER  JENNET. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

Tailored  waists  with  elbow  sleeves  and 
negligee  collars  are  a  favorite  model  this 
year,  and  are  very  desirable  for  linen, 
madras,  duck,  pique,  etc.  The  waist  is 
made  with  the  fronts  and  back,  the  back 
being  plain  while  the  fronts  are  tucked, 
and  is  finished  with  hems  at  its  front 
edges.  The  collar  illustrated  is  of  the 
soft  negligee  sort  and  joined  to  the  neck 
edge  while  the  sleeves  are  simply  full  and 
finished  with  roll-over  cuffs.  A  stock  can, 
however,  be  substituted  if  better  liked  and 
narrow  bands  can  take  the  place  of  the 
cuffs  if  a  plainer  finish  is  desired.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size  is  3^4  yards  21,  3*4  yards  27  or 
1 1A  yard  44  inches  wide.  The  pattern  5350 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44  inch  bust  measure ;  price  10  cents. 

The  princess  slip  is  very  useful  to  wear 
under  thin  gowns.  The  misses’  model 
shown  consists  of  the  waist  and  the  pet¬ 
ticoat.  The  waist  is  made  with  front  and 
backs  that  are  drawn  up  at  the  waist  line, 
while  the  skirt  is  five  gored  and  the  two 
are  joined  by  means  of  a  belt.  The  short 
sleeves  are  shaped  to  be  plain  at  the  top, 
while  the  elbow  sleeves  are  in  bishop  style. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  (14  years)  is  6J4  yards  21, 
4  yards  36  or  3J4  yards  44  inches  wide, 
with  4%  yards  of  embroidery  7  inches 
wide,  or  \l/2  yard  of  additional  material 
21,  1J4  yard  36  or  24  yard  44  inches  wide, 
for  the  frill  5*4  yards  of  insertion,  4*4 
yards  of  narrow  edging  and  4 ]/2  yards  of 
beading  to  make  as  illustrated.  The  pat¬ 
tern  5360  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  12,  14 
and  16  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


Those  young  peonle  will  turn  out  to  be 
the  best  men  who  have  been  guarded  most 
effectually  in  their  childhood  from  every 
species  of  useless  vexation,  and  experi¬ 
enced,  in  the  greatest  degree,  the  blessings 
of  a  wise  and  rational  indulgence. — Syd¬ 
ney  Smith. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiih 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 
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SMALL  SUMS 
SAFELY  INVESTED  AT 

WHEN  you  understand  the  nature  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  safeguards  that  surround  it, 
and  have  read  what  hundreds  of  patrons  say 
concerning  their  experience  with  us  in  the  past 
thirteen  years,  you  will  hardly  doubt  that  your  own 
f  unds  would  be  safer  with  us  than  elsewhere,  as  well 
as  more  profitably  employed. 
We  solicit  correspondence. 

Assets,  $1,750,000. 
Established  13  Years. 
Banking  Dept.  Supervision. 

Earnings  paid  from  day  re¬ 
ceived  to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited 
and  promptly  answered. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

5  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway,  New  York. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh- 

_  _  ers.  Catalog  free. 

■onareh  machinery  Co.,  Room  161 , 39  Cortlandt  St..  Htv  York. 

CIDE 

MACHINERY 

Best  and  cheapest. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  Went  Water  St., 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


tanks 

RKD  CYPRESS— WHITE 
pink — galvanized 
STEEL 

CALDWELL 

Tanks  are  the  bent  made 
Ask  for  illiistrnted  cat¬ 
alogue  and  price  list; 
also  references. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO- 
Louisville,  Ky. 


A  BREAKFAST  SET. 

This  is  a  premium  we  have  secured  espe 
cially  for  the  good  women  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 
family.  It  is  a  beauty,  and  we  are  able  to 
give  a  great  bargain  in  it. 


It  is  a  31-piece  breakfast  set  in  Prince 
decoration,  which  is  a  beautiful  pure  gold  bor¬ 
der  with  a  decalcomania  flower  in  the  centre 
of  each  piece.  The  flower  is  fixed  perma¬ 
nently  by  this  process,  and  the  design  is  very 
pretty  and  popular.  The  set  consists  of  six 
plates,  six  cups,  six  saucers,  six  butters,  six 
oatmeal  and  one  meat  plate. 

We  will  send  this  set  by  express  safely 
packed  to  every  woman  reader  who  will  send 
us  a  club  of  five  new  yearly  subscribers, 
at  $1  each.  The  new  subscribers  will  get  the 
remaining  issues  of  this  year  free  and  a  copy 
of  “The  Farmer’s  Garden,”  described  above. 
Now,  ladies,  this  is  your  opportunity.  Get 
after  your  friends ;  you  ought  to  have  a  set 
by  Christmas. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK 


FREIGHT 

PAID 


Gold  Coin  Ranges 

This  well-known  line  of  Stoves  and  Ranges  which  has  been  standard 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  we  will  sell  direct  to  the  user  at 

Wholesale  Prices 

safely  delivered,  freight  prepaid,  high!}  polished,  ready  to 
put  in  your  home,  with  the  privilege  of 

A  YEAR’S  FREE  TRIAL 

Return  stove  at  our  oxpense  if  not  satisfied  and  wo  will  return 
your  money  at  once.  Gold  Coin  is  the  first  Standard  Trade-Marked 
stove  over  offered  at  tho  wholesale  price.  Writo  for  our  Free  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  It  tells  all  about  stoves,  and  gives  wholesale  price  on  each 
THE  GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO..  3  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
(Successor  to  Bussey  &  McLeod.  Est.  1860) 


Jayne’s  Xonic  ’Vermifuge 

gives  rosy  cheeks  and  act’iva  health  to  pale,  sickly  children.*® 
And  it  is  good  for  their  elders,  too. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  it 
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MARKETS 


Prices  obtained  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  June  2,  wholesale  uniess  otherwise 
note.  The  prices  of  grain,  butter,  cheese 
and  eggs  are  based  on  the  official  reports  of 
Produce  and  Mercantile  exchanges,  with  such 
revision  as  outside  deals  noted  appear  to 
warrant.  Prices  of  other  products  are  from 
reports  of  dealers,  inquiries  and  observation 
of  sales  in  the  various  market  sections.  The 
word  “special”  where  used  in  this  column 
means  that  the  price  given  has  been  paid  in 
exceptional  cases  only. 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  choice. 
No.  1,  Northern  Duluth, 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed . 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed . 

RV0  . . 

ins.  — 

@  95 
@  92% 
@  57% 
@  37% 
@  62 
@  47% 

Barley,  delivered  in  N.  Y. 

_  — 

FEED. 

City  bran  . 

Middlings  . 

Red  Dog  . 

Cottonseed  meal  . 

,1111 

@  22.00 
@23.50 
@23.50 
@29.00 
@31.50 

HAY, 

Prime,  “special”.. 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 

No,  3  . 

Clover  mixed  . . . . 
Clover  . 

. . .  1 8.00 
.  .16.00 
,  .  .14.00 
.  .  10.00 

@21.00 
@19.00 
@17.00 
@  1 5.00 
fa  16.00 

@13.00 

STRAW. 

.  .  1 3  00 

@  — 

Short  and  tangled 
Oat  and  wheat... 

@11.50 
@  9.00 

MILK. 

In  effect  .Tune  1  the  N.  Y.  Milk  Exchange 
price  was  reduoed  one-fourth  cent.  Netting 
2%  cents  per  quart  in  26-cent  zone. 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  “special” . 

.  - 

@ 

22% 

Extras  . 

,  21  %  @ 

22 

Seconds  aud  firsts . 

.  16 

fa 

21 

Low  grades  . 

.  13 

@ 

15 

State  Dairy,  prime . 

@20% 

Under  grades  . 

.  14 

@ 

18 

Imitation  creamery  . 

.  15 

@ 

16 

Factory  . 

.  11 

1 

15 

Renovated  . 

.  11 

@ 

17 

Packing  stock  . 

.  11 

@ 

14 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  new,  best . 

.  - 

@ 

11  % 

Fair  to  good . 

.  10%  @ 

10% 

Inferior  . 

.  7% 

8% 

EGGS. 


White,  “special”.... 

.  . 

@  23 

Fancy  . 

@  21 

Good  to  choice.  .  . . 

.  19 

@  20 

Mixed  colors,  extra.  . 

.  19 

(3)  20 

Lower  grades  . 

.  15 

@  18 

DRIED 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  fancy. 

.  11  %@  12 

Evap.,  choice  . . . . 

.  11  %  @  1 1  % 

Evap.,  prime  . . 

@  11 

Chops,  100  lbs.... 

. 2.20 

@2.50 

Cores  and  skins  . . 

. 2.00 

@2.25 

Raspberries  . 

@  30 

Huckleberries  . 

.  10 

@  12 

Cherries  . 

@  15 

FRESH 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  Spy  . 

@6.50 

Baldwin  . 

@6.00 

Ben  Davis  . 

@5.50 

Russet  . 

@5.00 

Under  grades  . . . . 

. 3.00 

@4.00 

Strawberries,  “special, 

”  qt -  — • 

@  17 

Jersey  . 

@  12 

Norfolk  .  5  @  10 

Eastern  Shore  .  6  @  11 

Del.  and  Maryland .  7  @  12 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  qt .  13  @  16 

Peaches,  Fla.,  carrier . 2.00  @4.00 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  100 . 45.00  @55.00 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  new.  No.  1, 

barrel  . 5.50 

.  3.50 
, .  5.00 
.4.25 
.5.00 
,  .4.00 
.4.50 
.  3.00 
.2.00 


Bermuda,  new,  No,  2. . . 
Florida,  Rose,  No.  1.... 
Fla.,  Chili,  red.  No.  1.... 
Ga.,  &  S.  C.,  Rose,  No.  1. 
Ga.,  &  S.  C.,  Chills,  No.  ] 
New  Orleans,  No.  1 ....  , 

Southern,  No.  2 . 

Southern,  culls 


@7.00 
@4.50 
@6.00 
fa  5.25 
@5.75 
@5.00 
@5.50 
@4.00 
@2.50 
@  3.00 
@2.75 
@2.50 
@  — 
@2.50 
@3.00 
@  1 .00 
(a  3.00 
ra  2.25 
@1.75 
@1.00 
@4.50 
@2.25 
@4.00 

@1.50 
@2.00 
@2.00 
@1.87 
fa  2.00 
@1.75 
@1.75 
@2.50 


State  &.  W'n  in  bulk.  180  lbs.2.75 

State  &  Western,  bag . 2.50 

Michigan,  small  bag . 2.25 

Maine  &  Eastern,  bag . 3.00 

European,  168-lb  bag . 2.00 

Sweet  Potatoes  Jersey  bbl .  . .  1.50 
Artichokes.  California,  dozen.  50 
Asparagus,  Colossal,  doz.  bchs.2.25 

Extras  . 2.00  @ 

Prime  . 1.25  @ 

Culls  .  50 

Beets,  new,  100  bchs . 3.00 

Carrots,  Old,  bbl . 1.50 

New,  100  bunches . 2.00 

Cabbage,  Charleston,  barrel 

crate  . 1.00 

North  Carolina  . 1.25 

Norfolk  . 1.50 

Norfolk,  bbl . 1.50 

Eastern  Shore,  crate . 1.25 

Md.  &  Del.,  bbl . 1.25 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  basket . 1.00 

Norfolk,  cold  frame,  basket. 2.00 
Boston  h'se.  No.  1,  8-dozen 

box  . 

New  Orleans,  basket . 1.00 

Corn.  Florida.  100 . 

Garlic,  New  Orleans,  lb... 

Horseradish,  100  lbs . 

Kale,  Near-by.  bbl . 

Lettuce,  near-by,  bbl . 

Boston  hothouse,  3-doz.  box.  1.25 
Lima  Beans.  Florida,  crate 

Mint,  100  bunches . 1.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Onions.  Bermuda  crate . 1.30 

Texas,  yellow  Cummer  crate. 1.25 
Texas,  yellow,  flat  crate.. 1.10 
Texas,  red.  Cummer  crate.. 1.10  @  — 

Texas,  red.  flat  crate . 1.75  @2.00 

New  Orleans,  bag. . 1.00  @1.25 

Egyptian,  bag  . 1.80  @2.00 

Okra,  Florida,  carrier . 2.00  @3.00 

Peppers.  Florida,  crate . 1.50  @2.50 

Pears,  Baltimore,  basket . 2.00  @2.50 

Eastern  Shore,  Vi -bbl.  bkt.  .2.00  @2.75 

Jersey,  basket  . 2.00  @3.00 

Radishes,  nearby,  100  bunches.  50  @  75 

Rhubarb,  nearby.  100  bchs....  50  @1.00 

String  Beans.  Fla.,  wax,  bkt..  50  @1.25 

Florida,  green,  basket .  50  @1.50 

Savannah,  wax,  basket....  50  @1.50 

Savannah,  green,  basket...  75  @1.50 

Charleston,  wax.  basket....  50  @1.50 

Charleston,  green,  basket.  ..  1.00  @1.75 

Lake  City,  green,  bush-bkt.  .1.50  @1.75 

N.  C„  wax,  bush-bkt . 1.50  @2.50 

N.  C..  green,  bush-basket.  .1.50  @2.25 

New  Orleans,  per  per  basket  75  @1.50 

Spinach,  nearby,  bbl .  50  @1.00 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl-crate. . .  .2.00  @2.50 

Yellow  crook-neck,  bbl-crate.  2.50  @3.50 

White,  bbl-crate  . 2.00  @2.75 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 1.50  @2.00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  carrier . 1.00  @3.00 

Cuban,  carrier  . 1,00  @2.00 

Hothouse,  11) .  10  @  20 

Watercress,  100  bunches . 1.00  @1.50 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice .  11  @  13 

Common,  to  fair .  9  @  11 

German,  1905  .  27  @  30 


@4.00 

1 .00 

@1.50 

1.00 

@3.00 

12 

@  15 

4.00 

@5.00 

25 

@  50 

@2.50 

1.25 

@  — 

2.50 

@3.50 

1.00 

@2.00 

20 

@  75 

@1.40 

1.25 

@1.35 

10 

@  1.15 

BEANS. 


Marrow  . 

Medium  . 

. 1.60 

Red  Kidney  . 

White  Kidnev  .  . . . 

Yellow  Eye  . 

LIVE 

POULTRY. 

Broilers,  lb . 

.  22 

Fowls  . . 

Roosters  . 

Turkeys  . 

Ducks,  pair  . 

Geese,  pair  . 

Pigeons,  pair  .  . . .  , 

’ 50 
.  90 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys  .  12 

Broilers,  “special.”  lb .  — 

Dry  picked,  fancy  .  35 

Good  to  prime .  25 

Fowls  .  12 


Fancy  .  — 

Squabs,  “special,”  doz . 5.00 

Prime,  white  . 2.50 

Mixed  and  dark . 1.25 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 5.00 

Cows  . 2.10 

Calves  . 5.00 

Sheep  . 4.50 

Lambs  . 6.00 

Hogs  .  — 


@3.05 
@2.05 
(a  1.60 
@3.05 
fa  2.25 
@1.60 


@ 

@ 

@ 

fa 

@ 


28 
13  Vi 
8 


1 

80 


@1.50 
@  25 


@  14 
@  48 
@  38 
@  30 
@  14 
@17 


»14 
6.00 
@3.50 
@1.50 


@5.60 

@3.60 

@6.75 

@5.00 

@8.00 

@7.00 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  lb .  5  @  9 Vi 

Lambs,  head  . 3.00  @6.00 


FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  ton .  — 

Muriate  of  Potash .  — 

Dried  Blood  .  — 

Kainit  .  — 

Acid  Phosphate  .  — 

Sulphate  of  Potash .  — 

Ground  Bone  .  — 

Copper  Sulphate,  bbl.  lots....  — 
Sulohur  Flowers,  bbl.  lots....  — 
Water  Glass,  bbl.  lots .  — 

LUMBER. 


Wholesale  in  N.  Y. 

Hemlock,  joist.  1,000 .  — 

Boards  . 21.50 

Timber,  20  to  32  ft . 20.50 

White  Pine,  uppers . 86.50 

Shelving  . 36.50 

Box  . 24.50 

Yellow  Pine,  flooring . 22.00 

Siding  . 26.00 


@43.00 
@41.50 
@53.00 
@11.00 
@12.00 
@47.00 
@28.00 
@  2i/> 

'  |* 


@20.00 

@22.50 

@27.00 

@103.50 

@58.50 

@30.00 

@40.00 

@28.00 


WANT  TO  KNOW. 

Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  Apple. — What  about 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  apple,  which  was  boomed 
so  extensively  in  certain  quarters  a  few  years 
ago?  Has  anyone  in  the  United  States  (not 
a  nurseryman)  had  any  success  with  it  any¬ 
where?  With  me  in  the  Hudson  River  apple 
section  it  proved  a  miserable  failure ;  did  not 
yield  well,  and  the  fruit  was  inferior  in  size 
and  unattractive  in  appearance.  What  has 
become  of  the  boom?  y.  p. 


POST  MACHINES  "Ace 

CEMENT  POSTS  ARE  A  SURPRISING  SUCCESS 

To  further  introduce  Cox 
Cement  Post  Machines,  we 
will  sell  untill  June  30  only,  a 
limited  number  at  oue-lialf  reg¬ 
ular  price. 

No.  1  Machine,  Regular  Price 
$85.00;  Special  Price  $42.50. 
No.  2  Machine,  Regular  Price 
$32.50;  Special  Price  $16.50. 

The  whole  world  is  rapidly 
awakening  to  the  practical  value 
of  cement  products.  Improve  this 
opportunity  to  get  a  practical 
machine  that  will  turn  outposts 
that  are  everlasting  and  that  can 
be  made  for  about  15 cents  each. 
This  is  a  rare  bargain  and  it  will 
be  to  your  interest  to  act  at  once. 

Lengths  of  posts,  7  feet  and 
8  feet. 

Cash  must  accompany  orders 
for  machines  at  these  prices. 

Atlas  Cement  Machinery  Co. 

322  South  Ave. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


aaSra  STRAWBERRIES  Sc” 

plant  guaranteed  or  money  returned.  Send  for  my 
mid-summer  catalog.  T.  O.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


AM  OPEN  TO  GOOD  OFFER  for  running 
Haying  or  Harvesting  Machinery  during  season. 
Also  want  a  job  as  Farm  Supt.  or  Foreman :  age  40; 
small  family.  Address  “HAY,”  care  R.  N.-Y. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Early  Vegetables,  Fancy  Eggs,  and  Choice  Farm 
Products  of  all  kinds  wanted.  Market  information 
on  request.  Write  us  what  you  have  to  oiler. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St,  N.Y. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  E ST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  Little  13tli  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  GOOD  FARMS, DELIGHTFUL  HOMES, 

in  mild  climate,  at  bargain  prices.  Send  for  free 
descriptions.  Address 

KERR  TAYLOR, 

Ronton,  IVInrylnncl, 


For  Sale— FRUIT  AND  DAIRY  FARM 

218  acres,  just  outside  city  limits,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
CO  acres  best  fruits;  $8,000  worth  modern  buildings; 
good  land,  well  watered,  will  keep50cows;  good  roads; 
good  market;  easy  terms;  price  $100  per  acre.  Write 
for  particulars.  C.  H.  PERKINS,  Newark,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE— Well  improved  395  acre  Wisconsin 
farm.  Price  $8,000;  easy  terms.  FRANK  CLEVE¬ 
LAND,  1057  Adams  Express  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


^5  LJ  I  [3  your  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry, 
I  ■  I  Apnles,  etc.,  to  the  Oldest  Commission 
House  in  New  York.  Established  1838. 

E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


What  Two 
Lice 

Can 

Do 

They  can  virtually 
go  right  down  in  the 
poultry  keeper’s 
pocket  and  take  the 
money.  If  left  un¬ 
disturbed  the  natural 
increase  is  so  great 
that  they  soon  multiply  to  a  swarm 
that  will  sap  the  life  of  young  chicks, 
breed  disease  in  the  pens  and  ruin 

P  £  Instant 
Louse  Killer 

tPowder  or  Liquid) 

kills  Tice  on  poultry,  lice  on  stock,  and 
ticks  on  sheep.  It  is  harmless 
to  use,  and  will  effectively  destroy 
cabbage  worms,  slugs  on  rose  bushes, 
and  bugs  on  cucumber,  squash  and 
melon  vines.  Instant  Louse  Killer  is  the 
original  powder  louse  killer  put  up  in 
ground  cans  with  perforated  top.  Look 
for  the  word  "  Instant”  on  the  can 
’  — then  you  won’t  get  an  imitation. 

1  lb.  25c 
3  lbs. 60c 


4 


Except  in  Canada  ■ 
and  extreme 
West  and  South 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  we  will  for¬ 
ward  lib.  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  for  86c. 

Manufactured  by 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 
Ashland,  4&S.  Ohio. 


LAKE  VIEW  POULTRY  FARMi^nSSSSS: 

18x100;  barn,  40x40;  house  painted  white,  maple  shade, 
high,  dry  location.  Plenty  of  wood  to  burn  for 
family  use;  good  neighborhood ;  near  fine  casli  mar¬ 
kets;  price  only  $950  to  settle  estate.  See  description 
No.  9018,  page  4,  of  “  Strout’s  List  No.  15,”  a  circular 
describing  hundreds  of  farms  throughout  the  East. 
E.  A.  STROUT,  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER. 


The  best  pruner.  Outs  Vinch  dry  branch.  Quick, 
clean,  easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of 
two  uew  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  or  for  club 
of  7  ten  weeks  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 


USEFUL  BOOKS 

Sent  postpaid  by  Rural  New-Yorker  at 


prices  named : 

Bush  Fruits,  Card .  1.50 

Cabbage,  Gregory  . 30 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees  .  1.00 

American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas .  2.50 

A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  (Root) .  1.25 

Nursery  Book,  Bailey .  1.00 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.00 

Priming  Book,  Bailey .  1.50 

Spraying  of  Plants,  Lodeman .  1.00 

Care  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.25 

Barn  Plans  and  Outbuildings .  1.00 

Alfalfa,  Coburn . 50 

Accidents  and  Emergencies . 10 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  Storer,  3  Vols.  5.00 

Campbell’s  Handbook  of  Synonyms . 50 

Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture .  3.50 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden,  Mrs.  Ely.  .  .  1.75 
Dwyer’s  Guide  to  Hardy  Fruits  and  Or¬ 
namentals  . 50 

Farmer's  Business  Hand  Book,  Roberts.  1.00 

Fertility  of  the  Land,  Roberts .  1.25 

Fruit  Harvesting  and  Marketing,  Waugh  1.00 

Feeding  of  Animals,  Jordan .  1.25 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry .  2.00 

Everybody’s  Paint  Book,  Gardner .  1.00 

Economic  Entomology,  Smith .  2.50 

Asparagus  Culture,  Ilexamer . 50 


The  Rural  Nkw-Yorkbr,  New  York 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  RiderHotAir  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York*  239  Franklin  8L,  Boston. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  234  Craig  St.,  West,  Montreal,  P.  O, 

40  .North  7  lb  Si.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

icuieute-Key  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
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PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

The  buttei-  market  has  hardened  again, 
and  extras  have  sold  at  22  cents  or  even  a 
half  cent  higher. 

'  During  1906  nearly  200,000.000  tons  of 
coal  were  mined  in  Pennsylvania.  About 
one-third  of  this  was  anthracite. 

The  potato  market  has  picked  tip  a  little, 
both  in  new  and  old  stock,  an  advance  of  25 
cents  per  sack  being  noted  on  most  grades. 

Strawberries. — The  arrivals  continue  poor, 
and  sales  above  13  cents  are  exceptional, 
while  many  run  down  to  seven  cents  or 
under. 

One  of  the  growing  industries  of  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Islands  is  pineapple  culture.  IMnes 
do  remarkably  well  there,  the  yield  per  acre 
being  large  and  quality  fine.  Canners  are 
increasing  the  facilities  of  their  plants  there, 
and  the  outlook  is  favorable  for  an  output 
equal  to  the  Maryland  pack  in  a  very  few 
years.  This  year  it  will  reach  about  100,000 
two-dozen  cases. 

The  Inferences  to  be  drawn  from  that  new 
meat  inspection  bill  can  scarcely  be  consid¬ 
ered  complimentary  to  the  packing  indus¬ 
try.  The  situation  is  something  like  locking 
a  man  in  jail  and  saying  :  “Now  be  honest, 
will  you?”  The  provisions  for  inspection, 
reinspection,  etc.,  are  so  elaborate  that  it 
would  seem  as  though  a  new  cabinet  officer, 
secretary  of  meat  inspection,  would  be  re¬ 
quired.  'Hie  framers  of  the  bill,  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  increased  opportunity  for  graft  in 
this  multiplication  of  inspectors,  have  pro¬ 
vided  heavy  penalties  for  bribery  or  attempts 
at  bribery,  $10,000  fine  with  possibility  of 
imprisonment.  What  effect  these  new  regu¬ 
lations  will  have  on  cattlemen  and  consum¬ 
ers  remains  to  be  seen.  If  the  packers  are 
put  to  any  additional  expense  or  suffer  loss 
on  this  account  they  may  be  depended  upon 
to  see  to  it  that  the  cattlemen  and  those 
who  use  the  meat  “pay  the  freight.”  The 
business  is  nearly  enough  of  a  monopoly  to 
ensure  safeguarding  I  he  packers’  profits. 

A  Butter  Question. — “We  have  a  co¬ 
operative  creamery  at  this  place,  and  — , 
claiming  to  be  a  commission  man  in  New 
York,  has  been  soliciting  our  trade.  He  said 
he  would  give  us  highest  New  York  quota¬ 
tions  and  charge  no  commission  or  cartage, 
asking  us  to  ship  10  tubs  as  a  sample.  We 
sent  11  tubs  on  May  3.  On  May  12  they  sent 
returns  at  17  cents  and  charged  commission 
besides.  Now  the  quotation  at  the  time  the 
butter  was  shipped  was  20%  cents.  Our 
secretary  has  written  him,  and  he  says  the 
butter  was  poor  in  quality.  Tell  us  if  you 
know  anything  of  this  man.”  inquirer. 

We  have  had  no  personal  dealings  with 
this  man  and  merely  knew  him  as  a  butter 
dealer  who  is  apparently  doing  a  square  busi¬ 
ness  and  with  a  good  reputation  in  the 
trade.  Rut  this  correspondent’s  experience 
is  certainly  unsatisfactory.  Not  having  seen 
the  butter  we  cannot  say  just  what  it  was 
worth.  Fosslbly  the  dealer  returned  the 
full  price.  The  most  fishy  looking  part  of 
the  whole  matter  was  the  offer  to  give  highest 
N.  Y.  quotations  and  charge  no  commision 
or  cartage.  No  man  can  do  business  on  such 
a  basis.  He  is  bound  to  get  pay  for  his 
work,  and  if  it  does  not  appear  in  the  account 
of  sales,  it  will  lie  taken  out  in  some  form. 
We  would  send  no  goods  to  any  man  who 
promises  to  sell  them  for  nothing,  because 
one  who  will  deceive  in  this  way  will  not 
hesitate  to  steal  enough  to  make  up  all 
charges  and  as  much  more  as  he  dares  to 
take  out. 

An  Egg  Experience. — A  correspondent  in 
Dominica*  Leeward  Islands,  British  West  In¬ 
dies,  asked  me  to  send  him  a  setting  each 
of  Pekin  duck  and  Barred  Rock  eggs  and 
a  bread  mixer.  On  looking  up  transportation 
charges  it  seemed  necessary  to  make  one 
package  of  the  whole  order,  though  it  would 
have  been  desirable  to  send  the  eggs  sep¬ 
arately.  The  whole  package  weighed  33 
pounds,  and  the  express  company  charged 
$2.75  to  deliver  it  at  Dominica.  In  order  to 
avoid  delays  I  took  the  package  to  the  main 
office  of  the  company  in  this  city.  On  apply¬ 
ing  to  what,  according  to  the  sign,  was  the 
foreign  department,  I  was  sent  to  another 
room,  and  the  man  (here  told  me  to  go  down 
stairs.  After  waiting  15  minutes  at  what 
was  said  to  be  the  right  place,  the  clerk  sent 
me  to  another  part  of  the  basement,  and 
the  man  there  directed  me  to  another  room, 
which  proved  to  be  the  right  one.  It  took 
the  clerk  just  10  minutes  to  figure  out  the 
rate,  and  while  waiting,  a  man  who  was 
nailing  the  cover  on  a  box  struck  a  nail 
a  sidewise  blow.  The  nail  flew  like  a  bullet 
within  half  an  inch  of  my  nose  and  landed 
30  feet  away.  These  details  are  given  mere¬ 
ly  to  show  the  accommodations  ( ?)  which 
this  great  express  company  offers  to  its 
customers.  Any  concern  but  a  transportation 
company  would  have  had  a  receiving  de¬ 
partment  accessible  to  the  public  without  this 
long  rigmarole  of  running  about  the  build¬ 
ing  and  down  into  the  farther  corner  of  the 
basement.  But  there  was  still  cause  for 
thankfulness  that  they  did  not  order  me  to 
put  the  box  on  board  the  ship.  The  party 
who  supplied  the  eggs  sent  three  duck  eggs 
more  than  ordered,  and  by  way  of  experi¬ 
ment  I  thought  it  would  be  of  interest  to 
send  these  three  eggs  by  parcels  post,  there 
being  a  parcels  post  agreement  between  this 
country  and  British  West  Indies.  The  three 
eggs  were  put  in  a  wooden  box,  securely 
packed,  and  offered  to  the  parcels  post  man 
at  the  General  Pq?t  Office.  He  at  once  said 
that  he  could  not  receive  eggs  in  any  shape, 
no  matter  how  packed,  and  volunteered  the 
advice  that  I  would  better  “scud  them  hit 
express.  I  went  to  the  Assistant  Postmas¬ 
ter.  He  was  courteous,  but  said  that  as 
eggs  are  perishable  and  will  liquefy,  they 
were  ruled  out.  The  only  way  they  could 
be  sent  was  to  put  each  egg  in  a  thick  glass 
bottle,  securely  corked,  and  these  bottles 
securely  packed  in  an  outer  case.  Possibly 
if  the  eggs  had  been  boiled  15  minutes  in 
the  presence  of  the  post  office  authorities 
they  might  have  been  accepted,  but  this 


would  have  been  hard  on  their  hatching  qual¬ 
ities.  I  could  have  sent,  a  pair  of  rubber 
boots,  a  sledge  hammer,  or  50  other  articles 
which  no  orie  would  want  to  ship  by  par¬ 
cels  post,  provided  the  weight  was  not  more 
than  II  pounds  and  the  girth  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  inches,  but  a  careful  investigation  of 
permissible  articles  shows  that  in  most  cases 
just  the  thing  you  want  to  send  cannot  go. 
The  express  companies  know  by  experience 
the  articles  that  people  desire  to  ship,  and  if 
they  had  lieen  specially  consulted  in  work¬ 
ing"  out  all  the  details  of  this  arrangement 
the  result  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
satisfactory — to  them.  w.  w.  H. 


Awful  Psoriasis  35  Years. 

Terrible  Scaly  Humor  in  Patches  All 
Over  Body — Skin  Cracked  and 
Bleeding— Cured  l>y  Cutlcura. 

“I  was  afflicted  with  psoriasis  for  thirty- 
five  years.  It  was  in  patches  all  over  my 
body.  I  used  three  cakes  of  Cuticura 
Soap,  six  boxes  of  Ointment  and  two  bot- 
t’es  of  Resolvent.  In  thirty  days  I  was 
completely  cured,  and  I  think  permanent¬ 
ly,  as  it  was  about  five  years  ago.  The 
psoriasis  first  made  its  appearance  in  red 
spots,  generally  forming  a  circle,  leaving 
in  the  center  a  spot  about  the  size  of  a 
silver  dollar  of  sound  flesh.  In  a  short 
time  the  affected  circle  would  form  a 
heavy  dry  scale  of  white  silvery  appar- 
ance,  and  would  gradually  drop  off.  To 
remove  the  entire  scales  by  bathing  or 
using  oil  to  soften  them  the  flesh  would 
be  perfectly  raw,  and  a  light  discharge  of 
bloody  substance  w.ould  ooze  out.  That 
scaly  crust  would  form  again  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  was  worse  on  my  arms 
and  limbs,  although  it  was  in  spots  all 
over  my  body,  also  on  my  scalp.  If  I  let 
the  scales  remain  too  long  without  re¬ 
moving  by  bath  or  otherwise,  the  skin 
would  crack  and  bleed.  I  suffered  intense 
itching,  worse  at  nights  after  getting 
warm  in  bed,  or  blood  warm  by  exercise, 
when  it  would  be  almost  unbearable.  W. 
M.  Chidester,  Hutchinson,  Kan,,  April 
20.  1905.” 


Get  Rid  of  Lice  and  Mites 

One  application  of  Avc»arius  Carbolineum 
to  the  inside  woodwork  of  your  hen  house  is 
guaranteed  to  exterminate  all  of  them.  A 
thin,  nut-brown  liquid  applied  with  a  brush  or 
spray,  barge  covering  capacity.  On  the  market 
since  1876.  Acknowledged  the  best  preserver  <  f 
wood  in  any  situation  against  rot  and  deccy. 
CAKHOI.INHI  M  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 
INC.,  351  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Registered  angora  ooATs.-Pairs  or 
trios.  REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 
Write  for  prices  and  information. 
MELROSE  STOCK  FARM,  Cineinnatus,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  $1  per  15.-  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred  Brah¬ 
mas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Leghorns;  12  va¬ 
rieties;  catalogue.  S.  K.  MOHR,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


EDWARD  G,  NOONAN,  M^TV’ 

Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Poultry.  Prices  reasonable. 


© 


SQUABS 


are  raised  in  one  month:  "  } 
bring  big  prices.  Money  —7 
makers  for  poultrymen.f 
farmers,  women. 

Send  for  our  Free  Book  and  learn  this 
rich,  industry.  Correspondence  invited  ffWY 

Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co., 

335  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


SvpoS 

TOOLS 


Big  Profits  in  Capons 

Caponizing  is  easy— soon 
learned.  Complete  outfit  with 
free  instructions  postpaid 
$2.50.  Capon  book  free. 

GEO.  P.  PILLING  &  SON, 

2233  Arch  St. ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Oil  III  TIJV000000000 

rUULI  If 

(POULT  RYLIN  E-Eencing,  Feed,  Incu-X 
>bators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— < 
fit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you! 
four  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  3 
>  asking — it's  worth  having.  ( 

lExcelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

I  Dep  H.  G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  < 

QQQQQQQQQQOQQOQOOQGQOQGQQt 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  SSt5r,«5i 

Hens.  Have  been  breeding  Brown  Leghorns  for 
fourteen  years.  Eggs,  $1  per  15,  or  $4  per  100.  .1.  A. 
BUSH,  R.  F.  I),  No.  10,  Lockport,  Niagara  Co.  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  Catalogue 
free.  O.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  500  choice  mature  birds,  bred 
and  selected  for  vigor  and  egg  production.  Send  for 
our  circular  and  prices.  White  &  Rice,  Yorktown,  N.Y. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS— Prize  stock.  EGGS  $1.00 
for  15.  C.  GORDON,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


Maple  Villa  Poultry  Yards— Eggs  and  stock  guaran¬ 
teed.  Hamburgs.  Leghorns,  Andalusians,  Minorcas, 
Wyandottes,  Hocks.  Anconas.  w.G.mosheu,  Sylvauia,  Pa. 


BUFF ,  White  Leghorns,  Eggs  75c  per  15;  $1.25  per  30. 
$2  per  60.  Cir.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


SPECIAL 

L. 


R.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  W. 
P.  ROCKS.  EGGS  5c.  EACH. 

stock  for  sale. 

C.  HILLS,  Delaware,  O. 


AGENTS 


— 

— 

; 

WANTED  to  sell  our 
For  particulars  write 
Nat.  Silo  &  Lumber, 
Co.,  Linesville,  Pa. 


SILOS 


Wire  F ence  9Qp 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  “  * 
Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wire. 
Catalog  of  fences,  tools  and  supplies  FREE. 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MASON  FENCE  CO.  Box  67.  Leesburg.A 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM  ‘"'new  york.K' 

EGGS  from  Uf  Plumnilth  RnpIfoT*2  p,;r  setting  of  l.,. 
Pens  headed  Hi  I  I J  III  U  U  l  II  flUulIO  7)3.00  por  30.  $6  per  100. 

White  Holland  TURKEYS }*S 

Improved  Early  Canada  (90  day)  Seed  Corn,  50  ears  $1. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY! 

FOR  SALE— \  earling  Hens  $1.50  each;  Cocks  $2  up. 
Eggs  for  Hatching  $1.50  per  sit.  $5  per  100.  A  satisfac¬ 
tory  deal  guaranteed.  E.  F.  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  — To  learn  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STREET. 


War's  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book.  10c. 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY, Box 8, Telford, Pa, 


CRAM'S 


*£  New  T wentieth  Century 
Commercial  and  Library  Map 

-  OF  THE  - 

United  States  and  World 


This  is  the  largest  map  ever  printed  in  the  world  on  one  sheet;  size  47x67  inche«. 
It  is  a  reversible  map;  The  United  States  being  printed  on  one  side,  and  the  World 
on  the  other.  When  hung  on  the  wall  either  side  may  be  shown  at  pleasure.  One  ot  its 
most  useful  features  is  that  along  each  side  border  of  both  maps  is  an  index  of  over  two 
thousand  principal  cities  and  towns,  giving  their  population  and  showing  how  to  find  them 
instantly  on  the  map. 

The  United  States  Map 

shows  all  railroads,  counties,  large  cities,  towns  and  railway  stations.  It  shows  all  the  new 
counties  recently  established  in  the  different  states,  and  is  an  up-to-date  map  in  every 
respect. 

The  World  Map 

is  the  clearest  engraving1  made  by  our  new  relief  plate  patent  process.  It  shows 
the  discoveries  and  changes  in  Africa,  China,  South  America  and  Alaska,  and  colors  each 
separate  island  and  colony  in  the  same  color  as  the  country  to  which  it  belongs.  Dis¬ 
tances  between  principal  ports  of  the  world,  and  cable  lines  are  shown  by  distinct  colors. 
Ocean  currents,  and  many  other  valuable  features. 

I  his  Reversible  Map  is  printed  on  very  heavy  paper  of  extra  quality,  and  mounted 
with  black  Japanned  Moulding  and  rollers  at  top  and  bottom.  The  regular  price 
is  $5.00  by  subscription.  We  had  a  chance  to  get  a  lot  on  a  cash  order  and  took 
them.  Send  us  one  yearly  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  new  or  renewal,  with 
$1.00,  and  75  cents  extra,  and  we  will  send  you  this  map,  express  prepaid.  The 
Map  will  cost  you  only  75  cents,  or  we  will  send  it  prepaid  for  a  club  of  3  yearly 
subscriptions  at  $1.00  each.  T  he  subscription  may  be  your  order  or  for  a  neighbor. 
Every  intelligent  home  needs  a  map.  This  is  a  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get  one. 
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TROUBLE  WITH  THE  HOGS. 

A.  W.  i S'.,  Maud,  O. — Early  in  October, 
1905,  1  noticed  something  was  the  matter 
with  my  hogs.  They  did  not  want  to  eat ; 
next  their  ears  swelled  until  as  thick  as  my 
hand  apparently,  and  they  were  sick  for 
about  a  week.  Then  one  died,  and  they  lin¬ 
gered  for  two  weeks  or  more  before  any  more 
died,  and  then  they  went  in  a  hurry  for  a 
while,  burying  from  one  to  six  each  day. 
One  brood  sow  which  had  eight  fine  pigs  wras 
sick  for  three  or  four  weeks ;  her  hind  feet 
came  oil  at  the  little  toes,  and  the  bones  of 
her  legs  stuck  out  as  much  as  two  inches. 
Another  lost  the  large  toes  off  three  feet  be¬ 
fore  she  died,  and  another  lost  the  toes  of  two 
feet,  and  the  right  foreleg  swelled  until  it 
burst  before  she  died.  Another,  the  whole 
top  of  its  head  and  neck  to  its  shoulders 
rotted  and  fell  out  before  it  died.  Quite  a 
number  lost  their  ears,  and  all  of  them  would 
stand  with  all  four  feet  in  a  bunch  and  would 
shiver  as  if  they  were  nearly  frozen ;  some 
lost  all  of  their  hair,  and  were  as  bare  as  the 
inside  of  my  hand  and  two  that  are  now7  liv¬ 
ing  got  their  breath  through  their  mouth,  and 
though  March,  1905,  pigs  will  not  weigh  over 
50  pounds  to-day.  1  lost  52  and  have  10  left, 
but  the  assessor  assessed  me  with  six,  for  he 
said  four  were  of  no  account.  Will  you 
consider  the  case  and  tell  me  what  was  the 
matter  with  my  hogs? 

The  writer  does  not  say  how  or  what 
he  had  been  feeding,  whether  or  not  there 
were  any  other  diseased  hogs  in  the 
neighborhood.  My  judgment  is  that  the 
trouble  was  caused  in  the  first  place  by 
improper  feeding,  too  much  feed  of  some 
kind,  and  too  rich.  I  have  overfed  pigs 
through  their  dams  without  perceptible 
injury  to  the  dams  and  have  the  pigs’ 
ears  and  the  skin  over  their  whole  bodies 
swell  and  wrinkle  in  folds  but  I  never  had 
them  lose  their  feet  or  have  patches  of 
flesh  fall  out  of  their  bodies.  When  once 
fed  to  ruin  in  this  way  if  they  ever 
recover  they  are  of  little  or  no  value. 
I  have  known  of  hogs  that  had  or  were 
supposed  to  have  cholera  that  lost  their 
ears  and  have  diseased  flesh  drop  out 
of  their  bodies.  In  this  instance  I  take  it 
that  had  there  been  losses  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  from  cholera  this  farmer  would 
have  called  the  trouble  with  his  hogs 
cholera  and  we  would  never  have  heard 
from  him.  As  it  is  I  am  doubtless  correct 
in  the  conclusion  that  improper  care  and 
feeding  was  the  cause.  Not  knowing  what 
this  was  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  a 
course  that  will  prevent  its  recurrence. 

JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


SKIM-MILK  FOR  LITTLE  CHICKS. 

Will  it  pay  to  feed  skim-milk  to  small 
chickens? 

In  our  experience  dry  feeding  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  for  chicks  than  any  wet  mashes.  We  use 
chick  feed,  which  is  composed  of  several  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  grains  ground  medium  fine, 
with  all  the  fresh  water  they  care  for  and 
usually  have  good  results  from  the  above  in 
feeding  small  chicks.  w.  a.  lothers. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  would  not  advise  skim  or  any  kind  of 
milk  for  little  chickens.  It  is  very  fine  to 
make  hens  lay.  but  anything  that  is  sloppy  or 
sticky  is  bad  for  chickens.  I  use  the  dry 
method  entirely  in  late  Spring  .and  Summer. 

Rhode  Island.  Walter  sherman. 

We  have  tried  all  the  different  methods  of 
feeding  and  have  found  the  most  successful 
Is  the  dry  feeding.  We  don't  feed  the  chicks 
for  from  36  to  48  hours  after  hatching,  and 
then  feed  the  dry  chick  feed,  many  different 
grains  mixed  together.  We  feed  this  the  first 
four  weeks  steadily.  We  also  keep  a  box 
of  beef  scraps  before  them  at  all  times  after 
the  fifth  day.  We  do  not  give  them  water 
until  the  third  day.  By  following  the  above 
we  can  almost  see  our  chicks  grow.  Would 
also  say  that  we  keep  the  chick  feed  before 
our  chicks  at  all  times  the  first  few  days,  so 
they  can  eat  as  often  and  as  much  as 
they  want.  By  this  way  we  find  the  inactive 
chicks  get  more,  and  in  a  short  time  they 
start  off  and  grow  like  the  rest.  As  a  rule 
it  is  the  inactive  chicks  starving  to  death 
that  runs  the  death  rate  up  in  brooder  chicks. 
In  regard  to  skim-milk  I  would  not  advise 
giving  it  to  chicks  under  four  weeks  of  age. 
I  think  after  that  it  can  be  fed  to  chicks 
at  an  advantage.  No  doubt  there  are  other 
methods  which  are  giving  good  results  for 
others,  but  the  above  has  proven  to  be  the 
best  for  us  after  20  years’  experimepting. 
After  four  weeks  we  vary  the  feed,  dropping 
tbe  cblck  feed  and  feeding  cracked  corn, 


whole  wheat,  oats,  etc.,  feeding  a  mash 
(scalded)  in  morning,  containing  beef  scraps. 

Pennsylvania.  J.  f.  nelson. 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  WESTERN  FARMS 
Good  Incomes  in  Utah. 

Having  no  crop  statistics  at  hand  at  pres¬ 
ent  you  will  have  to  content  yourself  with 
such  report  as  I  shall  be  able  to  give  from 
my  own  farm,  which  I  would  consider  a  good 
average  farm,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  known  as  the  famous  Bear  River  Val¬ 
ley.  These  figures,  of  course,  will  be  from 
an  irrigated  farm,  every  inch  of  which  is 
watered;  it  comprises  about  112  acres,  and 
the  statement  following  will  be  an  average  of 
crops  grown  and  income  derived  therefrom  the 
last  three  years : 

Av.  No.  of  Acres  bu.  per  acre,  price  per  bu. 

Wheat.  16  .  46 .  56 

Oats.  35  .  46 .  35 

Barley.  10  .  55 .  50 

Potatoes.  8  . 200 .  28 

Sugar  beets,  8 . 14  tons.  ..  .per  ton  4.50 

Alfalfa,  32  .  6  tons.... per  ton  4.00 

Three  acres  used  for  cow  and  hog  pastures : 
garden  and  small  orchard  would  make  an 
average  income  of  about  $50  per  acre.  This, 
you  will  find,  will  make  a  total  income  of 
$3,537.  This  is  sometimes  increased  by  feed¬ 
ing  some  of  the  grain  to  fatten  hogs. 

Deweyville,  Utah.  •  J.  c.  r. 

From  a  Kansas  Farm. 

I  can  only  give  a  fairly  accurate  statement 
from  my  farm  of  240  acres,  worth  $50  an 
acre.  We  usually  raise  about  40  acres  of 
wheat,  which  sells  for  about  $500 ;  70  acres 
of  corn,  which  yields  about  1.700  bushels. 
This  is  all  fed  on  farm  to  live  stock.  About 
30  acres  of  hay  are  raised,  most  of  which  is 
fed  on  farm ;  about  30  acres  of  oats,  also  fed 
on  farm.  The  remainder  of  farm  is  in  pasture, 
except  garden,  lawn,  orchard  (which  scarcely 
furnishes  fruit  for  family).  We  usually  sell, 
of  wheat,  cattle  (pure-bred  Red  Polls),  hogs, 
horses,  poultry  and  eggs,  about  $2,000  worth. 
The  farm  from  which  the  grain  is  sold  will 
not  do  so  well,  as  the  wheat,  $550 ;  corn, 
$550;  oats.  $150:  hay,  $150;  total  $1,400. 
Of  course  there  would  be  the  pasture  land  to 
bring  crop  if  no  stock  was  kept  I  think  this 
a  conservative  estimate.  Some  seasons  might 
do  much  better,  some  even  worse. 

Crawford  Co.,  Kan.  wilkie  blair. 

Alfalfa  and  Sugar  Beefs— Colorado 

The  diversity  of  crops,  products  and  meth¬ 
ods  in  this  State  is  so  great  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  would  constitute  an  average 
“Colorado  farm.”  In  this  particular  section, 
being  that  portion  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  sit¬ 
uated  about  half  way  between  the  mountains 
and  the  Kansas  State  line,  the  tendency  is 
toward  comparatively  small  farms  and  in¬ 
tense  cultivation  ;  and  while  some  men  are 
still  handling  from  160  to  300  acres  and  up¬ 
ward.  the  majority  are  cultivating  80  to  40. 
and  in  some  cases  as  little  as  20  acres,  and 
providing  a  home  and  occupation  for  a  farmer 
and  his  family.  Assuming  a  farm  of  80 
acres  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  it  would  have 
two  men  regularly  engaged,  and  from  four 
to  six  horses  to  handle  in  ordinary  crops, 
which  would  be  divided  about  as  follows:  40 
acres  Alfalfa.  20  acres  sugar  beets,  five  acres 
cantaloupes  and  15  acres  small  grain,  oats, 
barley  or  wheat.  The  returns  should  be  about : 
40  acres  hay,  four  tons  to  the  acre,  (three 
cuttings),  at  $5  per  ton  in  the  stack,  $800: 
20  acres  beets.  15  tons  to  the  acre,  at  $5 
per  ton  at  factory  or  dump.  $1,500:  five  acres 
of  cantaloupes  at  $100  per  acre.  $500;  15 
acres  grain  at  $25  per  acre.  $375 ;  total, 
$3,175.  While  these  figures  do  not  by  any 
means  represent  maximum  yields,  there  are 
many  who  have  not  obtained  as  good  results, 
either  from  poor  management  or  from  causes 
beyond  their  control :  still  on  the  other  hand 
a  number  of  cases  have  been  reported  of  beet 
yields  in  large  fields  of  20  to  25  tons  and  bet¬ 
ter  to  the  acre,  and  returns  from  cantaloupes 
have  run  as  high  as  $300  per  acre.  The  two 
men  above  mentioned  would  probably  do  all 
the  work  to  produce  the  above  crops  with  the 
exception  of  thinning  and  topping  the  beets, 
which  work  is  usually  done  by  gangs  of  In¬ 
dians  or  Mexicans  in  charge  of  their  own 
foreman  at.  a  price  of  from  $6  to  $9  (de¬ 
pending  on  the  foulness  and  condition  of  the 
crop),  per  acre,  and  an  average  of  40  cents 
per  ton  for  pulling  and  topping.  Also  extra 
labor  would  be  required  in  cantaloupe  pick¬ 
ing  and  in  thrashing  grain  :  such  labor  usual¬ 
ly  costing  about  $1.50  per  day  and  board. 

Rocky  Ford,  Col.  b.  w.  b. 

“An  Average  Iowa  Farm." 

An  average  Iowa  farm  in  this  section  pro¬ 
duces  about  as  follows :  Corn  80  acres,  60 
bushels  per  acre,  4.800  bushels;  oats.  40  acres. 
45  bushels  per  acre,  1,800  bushels;  hay  and 
pasture,  40  acres,  1  y0  ton  per  acre.  60  tons ; 
corn.  $1,680:  oats.  $450;  hay.  $360;  total, 
$2,490.  The  average  farm  contains  about  160 
acres,  and  is  farmed  about  as  above  stated, 
and  price  is  about  the  average  obtained. 

Laurel,  Iowa.  f.  w.  a. 

Figures  from  North  Dakota. 

Edward  Raemer.  160  acres  sowed  to  Durum 
wheat,  yield.  1905,  38  bushels:  total,  6,080; 
sold  at  61  cents  from  thrashing  machine. 
S3. 708.80.  He  bought  this  land  in  1904  at 
$25  per  acre.  Ray  .Turiaans,  160  acres  Dur¬ 
um  wheat.  40  acres  at  32  bushels,  1.280.  sold 
at  63  cents.  $806.40 :  40  acres  speltz  at  62 
bushels.  2.480,  sold  at  40  cents.  $952 ;  20 
acres  potatoes,  4.500  bushels  at  37  cents, 
$1,665;  20  acres  corn,  fed  14  steers  that  sold 
for  $845 ;  hogs.  $185 ;  eggs  and  poultry, 
$42 :  butter,  $57 :  garden  truck.  $30 ;  total. 
$4,576.40.  Durum  wheat  is  the  best  crop, 
yielded  from  20  to  50  bushels  last  year. 
Jurlaang  had  ooe  colt  worth  $40;  five  calveg 


worth  $60,  nnd  five  brood  sows  that  raised 
pigs  worth  this  Spring  $108,  in  addition  to 
the  above;  pasture  and  hay  not  figured. 
Lisbon,  N.  D.  a.  h.  l. 

A  Missouri  Milkman. 


We  live  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  between  the 
two  great  rivers.  To  the  south  is  rough  tim¬ 
ber  land,  where  the  little  valleys  are  very 
productive.  The  upland  is  thin,  but  is  grad¬ 
ually  being  worked  into  farms  where  people 
live,  by  t ho  closest  economy.  The  principal 
crop  is  young  people,  who  mostly  go  to  the 
city  to  live.  To  the  north  is  rolling  prairie, 
wiih  some  timber  along  the  streams.  The 
land  is  easily  worked,  no  stones  and  moder¬ 
ately  fertile,  producing  from  25  to  60  bushels 
corn  per  acre  as  to  the  season.  Of  this  I 
own  178  acres,  and  all  could  be  plowed. 
Last  year  was  rather  hard  on  us,  because 
storms  destroyed  a  part  of  the  crop.  We  sold 
from  April  1.  1905,  to  April  1,  1900,  milk, 
$1.390.90 ;  calves,  $84.42 ;  sheep  and  wool, 
$210.08;  wheat.  $55:  poultry  and  eggs, 
$117.39;  total.  $1,857.79.  In  the  same  time 
we  paid  for  freight  on  milk  $239.50;  labor, 
$180:  feed.  $110;  seed,  mostly  cow  peas, 
$60:  fertilizer.  $50;  taxes,  $35.19;  $674.69, 
leaving  us  $1,183.10,  We  have  one  good 
one  old  man  who  milks  from  8  to  10  cows 
does  other  chores,  and  three  working  women. 
The  capital  invested,  saved  by  us  or  others  is 
at  least  $7,000.  We  think  this  and  us  should 
be  equal  to  the  labor  of  four  men.  Any  kind 
of  mechanic  in  the  city,  75  miles  distant,  can 
get  at  least  $400  for  100  eight-hour  days’ 
work.  So  it  seems  we  do  not  get  paid  enough, 
or  do  not  produce  enough  to  get  paid  for. 
In  the  vicinity  many  do  not  do  as  well  as  we 
have,  but  there  are  some  who  have  done  much 
better.  One  man  near  here.  35  years  ago, 
went  in  debt  $10,000  on  a  640-acre  farm. 
He  has  paid  out.  given  bis  five  children  a 
college  education,  built  a  large  modern  house, 
and  has  capital  on  hand.  g.  h. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


man, 
,  and 


KendallsSpavin  Cure 

has  never  had  an  equal 
1  n  the  world  for  curing 
common  horse  ail¬ 
ments,  such  as  Spov- 
In,  Ringbone, Curb, 
Splint  and  Lame¬ 
ness. 

A  Cure  for  Spavin. 

Washington  Gulch,  Ulont., 
June  3,  1906. 
I>t.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 
Bear  Sirs; — Enclosed  find 
S  2  cent  stamp  for  your 
book,  ** A  Treatise  on  the 

_  Horse  and  his  Diseases.” 

- -  found  It  a  sure  cure  for  Spavin. 

Yours  respectfully,  W.  James  Fitzpatrick. 

Prlca  $1;  6  for  S6«  Greatest  known  liniment  for  fam¬ 
ily  use.  All  druggists.  Accept  no  substitute.  “Troatlso 
on  the  Horse,"  tree  from  druggists  or 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  COMPANY. 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES  1  hewtoits 

UL.HIII  IU  IILHILU.  heave  ano  Cough  Cure 

GUARANTEED^*  A  Specific  for  Wind  and  Throat 

troubles.  25  years  in  Veterin¬ 
ary  practice,  14  years  on  the 
market,  proves  its  worth.  One 

to  two  can*  will  effect 
a  permanent  cure  for 
Heaven.  $1.00  per  can.  All 
dealers  or  sent  direct,  express  prepaid. 

Send  for  booklet  of  endorsements. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Dr.  Holland’s  Medi¬ 
cated  Stock  Salt 

has  no  rival  as  a  Conditioner  and 
Worm  Destroyer.  A  true  remedy 
for  the  ills  of  stock.  Health, Thrift 
and  Rapid  Growth  are  the  results 
of  its  use.  Guaranteed  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  is  claimed  for  it.  Ten 
(10)  feeds  for  a  cent. 

THK  HOLLAND  STOCK  RKJTKDY 
COMPANY,  WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 
Write  for  Booklet.  Agents  Wanted* 


COOPER 

%  SHEEP  DIP 


K 'MX. 

STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD  *>r  60 

ycarH.  Uaed  on  260  millions  annually.  If  local 
druggist  cannot  supply,  send  $1.75  for  $2  (100  gal.) 
pkt.  to  CYRIL  FUANCKLYN,  72  Beaver  St.,  N.  Y. 


HOGS  and  CATTLE,  from  $1.00  per  100 
up.  Best  on  the  market.  Send  for  Free 
_  Catalogue  Stockmen’*  Supplie*. 

F.S.  Burch  &  Co.,  177  Illinois  St.,  Chicago. 


Spavin,  Ringbone,  Splint. 

Any  Swelling,  Enlargement  or  Lameness  Cured 
without  SOKE  or  BLEMISH  $1.00  by  mail. 
Trial  Bottle  Free. 

F.  A.  LeCOlTNT,  V.  S.,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 


PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARM ^j ref? ioSSi* 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGDALE  FARM  Red  Polled  Cattle  and 
O.  I.  C.  Swine.  Calves,  Pigs  and  other  stock  for 
sale.  E.  J.  ADAMS,  Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  Sporting  and  Pet  Dogs.  Pigeons.  Fer¬ 
rets,  Belgium  Harps  and  Swine.  8  cents  40-page 
Illustrated  Catalog.  C.  G.  Lloydt.  Dept.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berhshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 
in  Calf.  Hamilton  &Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Breeders’  Directory 


[Continued from  tico  previous  issues.]  Reasons 
why  you  ought  to  buy  Holsteins  from  Brookside 
Herd ,  owned  by  The  Stevens  Brothers- Hastings  Co., 
Lacona,  N.  Y.: 

7th.  By  careful  selection,  and  breeding  for  the  past 
27  years  they  hare  combined  large  production  u  ith 
superior  individtiality  and  to-day  hare  a  herd  com¬ 
prising  a  larger  number  of  high  class  animals  than 
can  be  found  in  any  other. 

8th.  Their  Service  Bulls  are  unequaled  in  breeding 
and  the  quality  of  their  offspring.  Many  times  the 
purchaser  can  realize  more  money  for  the  young  calf 
than  he  had  to  pay  for  the  mother. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  a.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  ns 
Beryl  Wavnes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manot 
DeKol.  Wo  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  ott 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesian*. 

W000CREST  FARM,  Ritton,  Ulster  Co,.  H.V. 

STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 

A  Milk  Famine  In  New  York 

can  never  occur.  Star  Farm  has  practically  an  un¬ 
limited  supply  of  fresh,  registered  Holstein  Cows 
giving  from  40  to  GO  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  All  cows 
guaranteed  fully  by  $."i000.00  deposit  in  the  Second 
National  Bank  of  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Testimonials,  illustrated  circulars  and  valuable 
information  sent  free  on  application. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Dept.  D,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


The  Edgewater  Herd, 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Holstein  cattle  of  the  purest  breeding,  Chester 
White,  Poland  China,  Berkshire,  Essex,  and  Duroc 
Jersey  Ked  Swine  of  all  ages  A  Splendid  bred  lot 
of  Young  Stock  on  Hand  for  Sale,  also  Choice  Grade 
Dairy  Cows  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 
Address  W.  R.  SELLECK,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

IIOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.J. 


$5,000 


SPRING  SALE. 

REGISTERED 


$5,000 


HOLSTEINS. 

Our  herd  lias  outgrown  pasture. 

COME  AND  TAKE  YOUR  PICK. 

Cows  SIOO  ami  Up.  Heifers  S7G  nnd  Up. 

Calves  of  either  sex  sired  by  our  great  Sir  Korn¬ 
dyke  Manor  DeKol  Jr.  RIVENBURGH  BROS., 
Hillhurst  Farm,  Oneida,  New  York. 


BXII3L.L  FARM 

Holstein  Cattle. 

Home  of  Lord  Netherland  DeKol.  Great  sire  of  high 
testing  cows.  He  lias  50  A.  R.  O.  daughters  and  more 
that  average  anil  over  than  any  other  bull.  High 
class  stock  for  sale.  Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  any¬ 
thing  you  may  need. 

E.  U.  BRILL,  Poughquag,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  postal  card  for  64-pago  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  great  breed  of  cattlo. 

r.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Brattleboro,  Vf. 


KENTUCKY  MULES 


We  are  booking  orders  for  year¬ 
ling  and  mule  colts  for  September 
and  October  delivery.  Our  supply 
of  Jacks,  Jennets,  Stallions, 
Polana-China  and  Tamworth 
Hogs  is  very  large. 

YVrite  us  your  wants. 


J.  F.  COOK  <&  COMPANY,  Lexington,  Ky. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
08000,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Pure  Bred  Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

From  Registered  and  Record  Stock.  INOCULATE!) 
ALFALFA  SOIL  from  lots  that  have  raised  alfalfa 
for  the  past  live  years.  Prices  moderate.  Write 
promptly.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

Pure  Bred  Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

Wo  offer  several  of  different  ages  by  the  great  Im¬ 
ported  Daniel  Yalstra.  Inquire  VM.  LONG,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  N.  Y.  On  line  of  Suburban  Road. 


Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Jersey  Cattle,  Berkshire  Hogs, 
„  „  „  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

lv.  P.  SHANNON,  905  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


UEppCnDnC— Young  Bulls  and  Heifers  of  breed- 
ncnciunuo  ing  age  for  sale.  Every  one  regis¬ 
tered  and  guaranteed  a  breeder.  Call  on  or  address, 
P.  C.  GREENE  &  BRO.,  Kenna,  W.  Va. 


THE  ENTIRE  SISSON  JERSEY  HERD 

PUBLIC  AUCTION 

State  Fair  Grounds,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  JUNE  20,  1906 

Seventy-five  Head  Choicest  American  and  Island  Bred  Jerseys.  Thirty  Beautiful  Heifers 
and  some  Fine  Young  Bulls.  CATALOGUE— finely  Illustrated— ready  June  1st. 

L-  F.  RBRRiCK,  Worcester, Mass.,  Manager  oj  gale,  GEO.  w.  SISSON,  Jr.,  Pot  squirt,  N,  Y. 
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EXPERIENCE  WITH  MILCH  GOATS. 

I  have  kept  them  for  four  years,  and 
like  them  very  well  to  supply  milk  for 
table  use.  As  is  always  said,  their  milk 
is  very  rich,  and  not  in  any  way  un¬ 
pleasant  in  flavor,  but  there  is  an  erron¬ 
eous  impression  about  their  giving  two 
quarts  of  milk  a  day.  There  is  a  man 
near  who  says  he  had  one  goat  that  did 
actually  give  a  full  quart  at  a  milking 
twice  a  day.  I  have  one  that  the  seller 
told  me  would  give  three  quarts  a  day 
when  she  was  fresh,  but  I  have  had  her 
fresh  twice,  and  I  never  have  been  able 
to  extract  more  than  one  pint  at  a  milk¬ 
ing  twice  daily.  I  have  a  young  doe  that 
dropped  her  first  kids,  triplets,  last  Au¬ 
gust  ;  she  gave  one  quart  a  day  for  three 
months,  then  gradually  slacked  off ;  is  dry 
now,  will  kid  again  shortly.  They  will 
milk  from  seven  to  10  months ;  are  very 
easy  keepers  and  will  learn  to  eat  about 
everything  that  comes  from  the  kitchen. 
Does  arc  gentle  and  not  vicious,  but  the 
bucks  get  “fighty”  sometimes.  Mine  arc 
the  Mexican  or  common  short-haired 
goat,  and  cost  from  $4  to  $8  a  head ;  have 
from  one  to  three  young  at  a  time.  I 
think  about  three  does  would  supply  a 
family  of  two  to  four  persons  with  milk 
for  table  and  cooking  pretty  fairly  the 
year  round.  I  have  never  tried  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  butter  from  them.  I  bred  my  young 
doe  the  first  time  to  a  fullbred  Angora 
white;  she  is  dark  brown.  One  kid  is 
light  brown,  the  other  two  pure  white. 
Their  hair  now,  at  six  months  old,  is 
about  2'/2  inches  long  and  as  fine  as  fur; 
pressing  the  hand  over  their  sides  feels 
like  stroking  a  fur  coat.  The  kids  arc  in 
good  demand  here  for  pets  for  children, 
at  from  $2  to  $3  a  head  at  four  weeks 
old.  A.  A.  FRADENBURG. 

Ohio.  _ 

THE  LINDEN  LEA  COW  STALL 

This  requires  but  little  material  for  its 
construction,  and  involves  no  patents, 
so  is  not  expensive.  As  cattle  in  this  stall 
have  the  greatest  possible  liberty  con¬ 
sistent  with  safety,  and  as  it  is  airy  and 
easily  lighted  it  affords  the  maximum 


ilk 


amount  of  comfort  for  animals  and 
convenience  for  the  herdsman.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  practical  rack  and  manger  for 
all  kinds  of  feeds,  the  position  of  the 
trough  being  such  as  to  catch  all  shutter¬ 
ings  from  the  rack  and  the  shape  admits 
of  its  being  easily  cleaned. 

One  special  feature  of  this  stall  is 
that  cows  will  not  foul  themselves 
when  it  is  properly  constructed.  The 
reason  is  that  the  cow  steps  forward 
from  her  regular  standing  position  to  lie 
down,  lying  with  her  head  under  the 
trough  and  avoiding  the  filth,  whereas 
with  other  stalls,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
manger  she  is  compelled  to  step  back 
to  lie  down,  thus  surely  fouling  herself. 
As  the  bedding  in  this  stall  is  never 
fouled,  it  lasts  indefinitely.  Much  has 
been  said  in  favor  of  the  “drop”  sys¬ 
tem  for  keeping  cows  clean,  but  in  three 
hours  time  after  cows  were  tied  in  a 
stable  with  varnished  stalls  and  using 
the  “drop”  system  the  writer  saw  more 
fouled  cows  than  we  have  seen  in  our 
barns  during  the  entire  three  years  we 
have  used  this  stall. 

I  he  cut  shows  a  side  elevation  of 
partition  between  stalls.  The  lumber 
should  be  some  variety  of  hard  wood 
fully  one  inch  thick  when  dressed.  The 
feed-trough,  the  end  of  which  is  shown 


at  A,  is  made  of  staves  one  inch  by  three 
inches  or  four  inches  and  of  any  length 
that  is  divisible  by  three  feet  six  inches 
which  is  the  width  of  stall.  Thus  a  14- 
foot  trough  would  be  long  enough  for  four 
stalls  and  would  have  a  “head”  at  each 
end  and  one  at  each  stall  partition  or 
five  “heads”  in  all.  These  “heads”  are 
two  feet  two  inches  long  by  nine  inches 
wide  with  one  edge  cut  in  a  true  arc  of 
a  circle  containing  150  degrees  with  14 
inch  radius.  The  staves  of  the  trough 
are  beveled  sufficiently  to  open  the  joints 
slightly  on  the  inner  side  so  that  dust  will 
collect  in  the  joints  and  fill  them  up.  The 
staves  and  heads  are  held  in  position  by 
a  clamp  formed  by  the  thrcc-eighths-inch 
iron  hoop  B,  which  has  a  thread  and  nut 
on  each  end,  passing  through  each  end 
of  the  1  x  2-inch  wooden  bar  C.  The 
trough  A  is  held  in  position  by  the  post 
D,  under  back  end  of  bar  C  and  front 
end  of  bar  C  maj*  be  nailed  to  lower 
edge  of  partition  E,  or  a  post  may  be 
placed  under  front  end  of  bar  C  also. 
The  partition  E,  1  foot  4  inches  by  5  feet, 
cut  to  shape  as  shown,  is  supported  at 
front  end  by  two  1  x  4-itich  strips  K, 
which  engage  ceiling  at  top  ends  and 
bolted  to  metal  footing  at  lower  ends. 
An  old  plow  share  built  into  the  concrete 
floor  answers  well  for  this  footing.  To 
complete  the  partition  a  small  cedar  post, 
but  preferably  a  two-inch  gas  pipe,  is  set 
as  shown  at  F.  This  post,  F,  prevents 
cows  from  stepping  on  one  another’s  ud¬ 
ders  and  is  much  more  convenient  than  a 
continuous  partition  for  the  herdsman  to 
pass  in  by  the  side  of  the  cows  to  tie 
and  untie  them.  The  back  of  the  rack.  G, 
is  made  by  nailing  matched  flooring 
to  back  ends  of  partition  boards.  E, 
and  front  of  feed-rack  is  made  of  slats 
which  are  nailed  to  the  girths  H,  I. 
These  slats  which  are  1x2  inches  are 
spaced  to  seven  inches  on  centers,  hang 
down  into  trough  at  lower  ends  but 
do  not  engage  it.  The  floor  of  feed 
alley  should  be  one  foot  above  the  floor 
of  stalls.  The  sill  S,  4  x  5  inches, 
and  about  three  feet  long,  should  be  placed 
across  the  back  part  of  each  stall  separ¬ 
ately,  and  be  made  adjustable  to  accom¬ 
modate  large  or  small  cows.  A  large  bolt 
may  pass  through  this  sill  near  each  end 
and  run  down  into  the  gaspipe  pockets 
o  o  o  o  ,  which  are  set  in  the  concrete 
floor  for  that  purpose.  Back  of  the  sill 
S  the  floor  should  slope  slightly,  but 
not  too  much,  as  the  cows  always  stand 
with  their  hind  feet  back  of  this  sill,  and 
only  step  in  front  of  it  when  they  lie 
down.  Dimensions  given  are  for  cows 
weighing  1,000  to  1,200  pounds.  For  very 
small  cows  the  sill  would  need  to  be 
moved  forward  and  perhaps  a  false  floor 
put  into  stall  raising  it  four  or  five  inches. 
Midway  between  each  partition  a  tie-chain 
28  inches  long  is  attached  to  under  side 
of  trough  with  a  swivel  joint,  the  opposite 
end  of  chain  having  a  spring-snap  which 
hooks  into  a  ring  on  the  neck-strap  worn 
by  each  cow.  If  a  headstall  is  used  in¬ 
stead  of  neck-strap  the  chain  should  be 
a  few  inches  longer.  Many  of  these  de¬ 
tails  may  be  changed  to  suit  the  builder 
of  this  stall  but  the  shape  and  location  of 
trough  and  sill  are  vital  requirements. 

Cass  Co.,  Mich.  h.  s.  chapman. 


NOTES  ON  DISHORNING. 

About  90  per  cent  of  cattle  are  dishorned 
in  this  vicinity,  mostly  as  yearlings.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  cattle  should  be  without  horns. 

Rensselaer.  Md.  R.  b.  h. 

I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  dishorning 
myself.  Feople  bring  most  of  the  cattle  to  be 
dishorned  when  they  are  coming  two  years 
old.  My  plan  of  dishorning  animals  of  my 
own  raising  is  to  stop  the  horn  from  grow¬ 
ing  when  the  calf  is  from  one  to  three  weeks 
old  with  a  dishorning  pencil.  It  only  takes 
a  few  minutes  to  do  it  then,  and  does  not  hurt 
the  calf  at  all.  Most  farmers  neglect  this 
when  the  calf  is  small,  but  in  my  judgment 
that  is  the  proper  way  of  dishorning.  1  think 
I  am  safe  in  saying  that  85  per  cent  of  the 
cattle  in  this  country  are  dishorned.  It  is 
hard  to  sell  a  hunch  of  feeders  that  have 
their  horns.  If  a  man  has  fed  a  load  of  horn 
cattle  and  then  fed  a  load  of  dishorned  I  do 
not  think  he  will  want  any  more  horns.  Dis¬ 
horned  cattle  are  a  great  deal  more  cpiiet, 
will  feed  with  one-third  less  room,  and  gain 
faster,  and  when  finished  will  sell  from  20 
to  25  cents  per  hundred  more  than  the  same 
quality  cattle  with  horns*.  T  know  this  to  be 
a  fact  from  my  own  shipping  experience. 
Princeton,  Ill,  w,  r,  q, 


25  Years  Of 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

This  is  the  record  of  the  DE  LAVAL  machines,  which  is  of 
itself  a  mountain  of  strength  beside  which  the  records  of  all 
would-be  attempting  cream  separators  are  hut  mole-hills. 

It  means  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  purchase  of  a  cream 
separator  to  know  that  you  are  putting  your  money  into  the 
machine  which  was  FIRST  and  which  has  LED  in  every  single 
step  of  cream  separator  IMPROVEMENT,  all  imitating  machines 
simply  taking  up  such  old  features  as  expiring  patents  leave 
open  to  them. 

It  means  something  in  putting  your  money  into  a  cream 
separator  to  know  that  you  are  not  only  getting  the  machine 
which  will  DAILY  give  you  the  best  results,  but  one  of  which 
there  ai*e  a' ready  many  thousands  an  average  of  TWENTY 
YEARS  in  use,  while  the  average  life  of  imitating  machines  is 
not  over  five  years  and  most  of  the  so-called  “cheap”  machines 
of  to-day  are  not  likely  to  last  two  years. 

A  De  Laval  catalogue,  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  must  con¬ 
vince  you  that  De  Laval  machines  are  not  only  the  best  but 
actually  the  cheapest. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
9  &  11  Drumm  St.., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74  Cort/andt  Street , 

NEW  YORK. 


109-113  Vou villa  Squar® 
MONTREAL. 

75  &  77  York  Street 
TORONTO. 

14-16  Princess  St., 
WINNIPEG. 


What  You  Gain 


In  a  few  words,  you  gain  this  by  using 


Tubular:  (1).  One-quarter  to  one-half  more 
cream,  because  Tubulars  skim  by  centrifugal 
force,  which  is  tnousands  of  times  stronger  than  the  force  of  gravity  that  makes  cream 
rise  in  pans.  (2).  One-half  to  twice  as  much  for  butter,  because  Tubulars  remove  dirt 
and  bacteria,  thus  making  gilt-edge  butter  possible.  (3).  Half  the  work  saved,  because 
you  finish  skimming  five  minutes  after  milk- 
ing,  feed  warm  skimmed  milk  at  barn,  and 
have  only  the  can  of  cream  tocare  for.  Write 
today  for  catalog  W-153.  It  tells  all  plainly. 

THE  SHARPIES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

T0R0HT0,  CAH.  WES?  CHESTER’  PA‘  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


£harpl«s 

Cl  TUBULAR 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


URES  WHILE  HE  WORKS 


Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure  prevents  laying  aside  a  good  horse  because  he" 
Is  suffering  from  galled  shoulders  or  back.  You  can  work  your 
horse  and  cure  him  quickly  and  surely  with  the  old  reliable 

BICKMORE'S  GALL  CURE 

Equally  sure  for  all  cases  of  chaps,  bruises,  speed  crack,  wire  cut 
or  cracked  cows  teats.  Guaranteed.  Avoid  substitutes;  look  for 
trade  mark.  Every  horse  owner  can  have  our  new  illustrated  Horse 
Book  and  large  sample  box  Gall  Cure  for  10c  to  pay  postage.  Write. 
Sold  by  dealers.  Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co.,  Box  912,  Old  Town,  Maine. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMB  AULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Cure 
The  safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take* 
the  place  of  all  ltnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FI  KINO.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
oy  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
,ts  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


DAVIS 

)Get  It  direct  lrom 
factory  at  factory 
prices  and  save 

20%  to  50%. 

Tho  simple  cream  separator 
which  doubles  protits  and  cuts 
dairy  work  In  two.  Absolutely 
the  simplest,  easiest  running, 
easiest  cleaned  separator  In  the 
world.  Just  belt  high  to  a  man. 

Its  three-piece  bowl  gets  the 
last  drop  of  cream.  Investigate 
ourliberal  selling  plan.  Send 
your  name  and  address  to  us  on 
a  postal  card  and  get  our 
money  saving  catalogue  No, 

140  by  return  mail. 

Davis  Cream 

Separator  Co., 
56^N^Untoi^L^Chlcago^l1j 


ACCIDENTS 

will  happen.  The  colts  will  get 
hurt.  Any  Soft  Inflamed  Bunch 
can  be  removed  in  a  pleasing 
manner  with 

ABSORBINE 

No  blister.  No  hair  gone. 
Comfort  for  the  horse.  Profit 
for  you.  82.00  per  bottle  de¬ 
livered.  Book  4-B  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  man¬ 
kind,  $1.00  Bottle.  Removes  the 
black  and  blue  from  a  bruise 
at  once.  Stop  Toothache,  Re¬ 
duce  Swellings.  Genuine  manu¬ 
factured  only  by 


W.  F.Y0UN6,  P.D.F.,  88  Monmouth  St .  Springfield, Mass. 


SHOO-FLY 


THE 

ANIMALS* 

FKIKND 


Kills  ©T©ry  fly  It  striked.  Keeps  the  reat  off  cows  in 
pasture  longer  than  any  imitation.  Absolutely  harmless  to 
man  or  beast.  Cures  all  sores.  Used  by  same  dairymen 
since  1885.  Kills  11c©  and  raltcA.  If  dealer  offers  sub¬ 
stitute,  send  us  $i  for  Improved  S-tube  Bprayer  and  enough 
Shoo-Fly  to  proteot  200  cows.  $  l  returned  if  cows  not 
protected.  Name  express  offioe.  Froo  booklet. 
tthoo-FIy  Mfg.  Co.,  iois  Fairmount  Are.,  Philadelphia 


STEEL  STANCHIONS 

Write  for  new  circular  and  prices. 

F.  R.  &  H.  J.  WELCHER, 

BUTLER  ST„  NEWARK,  N.  ?, 


Cream  Raisers  JQ  aU,ftt 

IIIU.LU  *100.00  sep¬ 
arator  will.  Bunt 
Itself,  no  crank  t<. 
turn,  no  complicated 
machinery  to  wash. 
Raises  cream  between 
milkings,  gets  more 
cream  therefore  more 
butter.  Gives  sweet, 
undiluted  skim- milk 
for  house  use.  calves 
and  pigs.  Nocrocks  or  pans  to  handle,  no  s  k  1  m  m  1  n  g 
50,000  gravity  separators  sold  In  1905,  more  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Best  and  cheapest  separator  made. 
Free  Trial  Given.  Catalogue  Free.  Write  today. 
Bluffton  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Box  .>1,  Blutfton.O. 


CHAIN-HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Fores tvllle.  Conn. 


WARRINER’S  hSKSIKg  STANCHION 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vico-Presi 
dent.  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  Ind.,says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 
Forestville,  Conn 
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HUMOROUS 


DRILLING  & 

PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  I 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO., TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


Well 


YES,  WE 

PAY  FREIGHT 

and  give  a  large  cash  discount  on 
25  rods  or  more  of  the  Frost  Fknck. 
Better  still,  we  give  you  a  fence  that 
looks  better  and  wears  longer  than  any 
other  make.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue. 

'H.  B.  Drake  &  Co.,  29  Broadway.  N.  X 
'The  Frost  wire  Fence  Co.,  Cleveland,  o. 


BUY  AN  IRON 

FENCE  POST 

OLD 


And  make  your  own  Cement 
Fence  Posts  at  a  cost  of  fifteen 
cents  each.  A  boy  can  do  it.  Price 
of  each  mold  complete  $8.00. 
Six  molds  $45-00  F.  O.  B. 
Detroit.  Weight  of  each  meld 
40  pounds. 

Michigan  Cement  Post  Co. 

Agents  Wanted  DETROIT,  niCH. 


The  Doctor  (to  patient  as  he  comes 
round)  :  “My  dear  sir,  I  hardly  know 
how  to  tell  you,  but  I’ve  cut  off  the 
wrong  leg.” — Tattler. 

Mistress:  “Jane,  I  saw  the  milkman 
kiss  you  this  morning.  In  future  I  will 
take  the  milk  in.”  Jane:  “’Twouldn’ 
be  no  use,  mum.  He’s  promised  neve- 
to  kiss  anybody  but  me!” — Illustrate1  , 
Bits.  ■ 

Druggist:  “Try  it  again,  sis.  Wh  .•>  £ 
was  it  your  mamma  told  you  to  get^£ 
Little  Girl  (with  another  severe  menk'J 
effort)  :  “  think  if  was  I  died  of  opos¬ 

sum.  I  want  a  dime’s  worth” — Credit 
Lost. 

“Did  that  clairvoyant  tell  you  anything 
true  about  yourself?”  “She  certainly 
did.  Before  IJd  been  there  ten  minutes 
she  told  me  somebody  was  trying  to  get 
my  money.”  “Was  there?”  “Yes.  She 
was.” — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

“What  I  want,”  said  the  young  man, 
“is  to  get  married  and  have  a  peaceful, 
quiet  home.”  •Well,”  said  Farmer  Corn- 
tossel,  “sometimes  it  works  that  way, 
and  then  again  sometimes  it’s  like  joinin’ 
a  debatin’  society.” — 'Washington  Star. 

“I  wonder  where  Sue  is?  I  hain’t  seen 
her  this  hour  an’  a  half.”  “She  ain’t 
fur,”  replied  the  old  man.  “Last  time 
I  seen  her  she  was  killin’  a  couple  o’ 
rattlesnakes  to  git  rattles  enough  to  make 
a  necklace  to  wear  to  the  party.” — Atlanta 
Constitution. 

Representative  Adamson  of  Georgia, 
while  coming  to  Washington,  noticed  a 
crowd  around  a  depot  down  in  North 
Carolina,  and  poked  his  head  out  of  the 
window  and  asked  a  negro :  “Adam, 
what’s  the  matter  here?”  “Jim  Johnson’s 
dead,  sah,”  was  the  answer.  “Somebody 
shoot  him?”  “No,  sah;  nobody  done 
nuthin  to  him;  he  j is  died  all  to  once 
unanimously.” — Ram’s  Horn. 

The  two  young  men  reached  the  door 
at  the  same  time.  “Is  Miss  Swellington 
in  ?”  they  asked.  The  maid,  Norah,  looked 
at  them  and  shook  her  head  disconsolate¬ 
ly.  “She’s  in  to  wan  av  ye  an’  out  to  th’ 
other,”  she  said  at  last;  “but  th’  two  av 
ye  comin  together  has  got  me  so  tangled 
Oi’m  blest  if  Oi  know  which  is  which. 
But  come  roight  in,  both  av  ye,  an’ 
Oi’ll  ax  her  to  come  down  an’  pick  ye 
out.”— Judge. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  A I-E  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 
profits  in  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 

0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  846  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DIRECT  FROM  MAKER  TO  USER. 

AT  LOWEST  MANUFACTURERS  PRICES. 

Paints  and  Varnishes  for  All  Purposes. 

Made  pure  to  preserve  as  well  as  to  beautify.  Send  for  color  cards 
and  price  list,  stating  vour  requirements.  NEW  CASTLE  PAINT 
AND  VARNISH  POM  PANT,  New  Castle,  Penn. 


\r 


ESS  BALING  PRESS 


GREAT 

DAINf 


The  hay  farmer  and  hay  baler  who  uses  a  Dnin  Ballnrf  Press' 
has  the  advantage  over  the  farmer  who  uses  any  other.  It 
is  built  like  all  “Dnin**  tools— a  little  better  material  and 
,  workmanship  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  an  all-steel, 
pull-power,  continuous  travel,  full  circle  press:  two  feeds  to 
each  round,  and  is  without  a  doubt  the  simplest,  strongest, 
most  durable  press  made.  It  can  be  set  between  stacks  or 
at  the  side  of  a  stack;  will  therefore  bale  more  hay  with  less 
labor  at  one  setting  than  any  other  full  circle  press.  Dis- 
|  charges  bales  toward  power— not  in  loose  hay  and  chaff. 
The  handiest,  best  press  built.  A  money-maker— a 
money-saver;  strong  enough  to  stand  its  work  without 
stops  for  tinkering  and  repairs.  Sold  by  dealers.  Write 
,  for  catalog  describing  all  its  good  points— and  remem¬ 
ber  it  is  a  Daln”— the  best  that  m 
Daln  Manufacturing  Co., 

Ottumwa,  Iowa. 


;  money  can  buy. 


Economic  Ensilage  Cutting 

appeals  to  you.  We  have  the  Blower  that  requires 
the  least  power  and  the  Engine  that  gives  the  most 
power  on  the  smallest  fuel  consumption. 

Abenaque  Gasoline  Engines 
and  Papec  Blowers 

will  suit  you  in  price 
and  capacity.  Note 
the  feed  table  at¬ 
tached  to  mountings 
on  the  Blower.  This 
outfit  warranted  su¬ 
perior  to  all  others 
Write  for  Catalogue 
O  to 

Abenaque  Machine  Works 

Westminster  Station,  Vt. 

New  England  Agents  for  the  Papec  Machine  Co. 


SMALLEY, 

si i  n  '  ■  - 


FILLER 


Thp  V AW 

Smalley  Special 
No.  18  has  unlim¬ 
ited  capacity.  Cuts" 
the  fodder,  carries  it  along 
through  the  safety  blower  without 
a  stop.  Blows  it  50  feet  high  if  necessar 


a  siop.  mows  it  50  reet  nigh  u  necessary.  The  ^ 
patented  safety  appliances  prevent  accidents.  Rapid, 
economical,  powerful.  Send  for  free  catalog,  which 
illustrates  and  describes  our  17  sizes  of  silo  fillers. 

Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  236,  Manitowoc,  Wls. 


FILLERS 


SILO  r  lkkbn<9  wind 

with  wind  elevators  for  any  power 
from  4 to  12  H.  P.  will  Cut  or  Shred 
green  or  dry  fodder  and  elevate  to 
any  height.  Get  Free  catalogue  and 
our  trial  proposition. 


Wilder- 
Strong 

Implement  Co. 

Box  33  Monroe,  Michigan. 


STODDARD  LINE 

— OF - 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

For  farm,  shop  or  mill  use.  Vertical 
or  horizontal.  Mounted  or  Stationary 
Sizes  from  114  to  100  H.  P. 

Pumping  and  Electric  Lighting  Outfits  a  Specialty. 

Sold  under  Our  Guarantee. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  -  Rutland,  Yt. 

Write  for  Catalog  E.  H. 


A  POWER 

(f3  on  Every 
Farm 


THERE  should  be  a 
power  of  some  kind 
on  every  farm. 

It  saves  labor,  time  and 
money,  and  increases  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  farm. 

It  will  work  the  raw  material  of 
the  farm  into  a  finished  product. 

All  up-to-date  farmers  agree  that 
the  modern  gasoline  engine  is  the 
best  farm  power. 

Our  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine  is 
the  best  gasoline  engine. 

It  is  strong,  durable,  long  lived 
and  is  of  full  rated,  actual  (not  esti¬ 
mated)  horse  power. 

It  is  easy  to  operate  and  is  easily 
kept  in  working  order. 

It  developes  the  maximum  of  power 
with  the  minimum  of  fuel. 

Specially  adapted  to  cutting  dry 
fodder  and  ensilage,  husking,  shred¬ 
ding  and  shelling  corn;  threshing 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 


and  grinding  feed;  sawing  wood, 
separating  cream, pumping  water, etc. 

Indeed  there  is  no  service  required 
of  a  power  that  will  not  be  performed 
most  satisfactorily  by  this  engine. 

I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engines  are  made 
in  the  following  styles  and  sizes: 
Vertical — 2,  3  <0.  5  Horse  Power; 
Horizontal — (Portable  and  Station¬ 
ary),  4, 6, 8,10, 12  ®.  15  Horse  Power. 

If  you  are  not  intendingto  purchase 
an  engine  now,  you  may  want  one  in 
the  future  and  really  ought  to  know 
more  abont  them. 

Call  on  our  Local  Ajfent.let  him  show  you 
the  engines  and  supply  you  with  catalog,  or 
write  for  further  information.  Do  it  now. 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

(INCORPORATED.) 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

Ten  Times  Over. 

Grind  any  tool,  knife  to  mower/ 
sickle,  with  the 

Practical 
Grinder. 

3,000  revolutions  of 
alundum  wheel  per  min¬ 
ute.  Greatest  abrasive, 
known.  No  pressure 
needed;  does  not  draw" 
temper  or  heat  tools.^ 

Every  home  needs  it." 

Different  sizes.  Write  for 
price  and  circular.  Foot- 
power  attachment.  A 
tew  good  agents  wanted. 

Koyal  Mfg.  Co.,  226  E.  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Saw  Mills 

If  you  need  anything  in. saw  mills  or  wood  working  ma¬ 
chinery,  send  for  our  catalog.  Our  line  is  complete. 
Goods  highest  quality  and  prices  reasonable. 

Amricin  Saw  Mill  Meh.  Co.,  129  Hopest.,Hackettstown,N.  J. 
New  York  Office,  610  Engineering  Building. 


SILO 


USE  LACEY’S 

HOOPS 


Pat.  Doors  and  Gal¬ 
vanized  Wire  Hoops. 

Ask  for  prices.  Freight 
prepaid.  ELMER  B.  LACEY,  West  Auburn,  Pa. 


SILOS 

The  kind  that  "Uncle  Sam  *  *  uses.  Contin¬ 
uous  opening  Front,  Air-tight  Doors,  Per¬ 
manent  Iron  Ladder.  Also  Silo  Filling 
Machinery,  Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  ana 
Dog  Powers,  Threshers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 

Box  I  I,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


The  International 

Is  the  only  Silo  with  an  Automatic  Self  Adjusting 
Hoop.  Also  has  Continuous,  Open  Front,  Air  Tight, 
and  Easy  Operating  Door,  and  a  Permanent  Laduer, 
always  in  Position.  Made  of  Selected  2-inch  Tank 
Pine.  Matched,  ready  to  set  up.  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Box  91,  Jefferson,  O. 

BUILD  YOUR  OWN 
SIX.,  o. 

We  make  the  best,  the  cheapest  and  the  Simplest 
Silo  in  the  world.  Parts  shipped  complete,  all  ready 
to  put  np.  Directions  make  it  easy. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

MAY  WE  SEND  YOU  A  CATALOGUE  ? 

VAN  SLYKE  &  CO.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

with  blower  are  guaranteed  to  do 
more  and  better  work  with  the 
same  amount  of  power  than 
other  machines  of 
the  same  or  even 
larger 
size.  We 
manufacture 
different  sizes 
ranging  in  ca¬ 
pacity  from  eight 
to  twenty  tons  of 
ensilage  per  hour. 

jA  FAIR  TEST 

will  demonstrate 
the  superiority  of  Ross  Machines 
|  56v>an'  overall  competitors. 

Expiritnc.  Write  to-day  for  FREE  Catalog. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  |3  ,  Springfield,  Ohio 
L*rgeit  M.nuf.eturtr,  of  Ensil.ge  Machinery  In  the  World. 
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RESULT  OF  A  GOOD  ROADS  CLUB. 


Efficient  Work  With  Moderate  Outlay. 

ROAD  DRAGS. — A  good  deal  of  interest  seems  to 
have  been  aroused  in  the 
subject  of  road  improve¬ 
ment  by  means  of  the 
road  drag.  On  page  270 
is  shown  the  split-log  drag 
sometimes  called  the  King 
drag.  At  Fig.  194  is 
shown  the  drag  or  hone 
used  by  the  Maple  Dale 
Good  Roads  Club.  The 
split-log  drag  is  kept  from 
tipping  by  having  the  two 
blades  fastened  together 
rigidly,  thus  making  a 
broad  base,  and  the  team 
is  fastened  to  it  by  means 
of  a  chain.  Ours  has  only 
a  single  blade,  to  which  is 
fitted  a  rigid  pole  or 
tongue  which  keeps  it  from 
tipping.  The  head  of  the 
drag  consists  of  a  plank 
three  or  more  inches 
thick,  and  about  a  foot 
wide  and  eight  feet  long, 
to  the  front  face  of  which 
is  bolted  a  steel  blade 
which  forms  the  cutting 
edge.  A  semi  -  circular 
iron  brace  holds  it  at  the 
desired  angle  to  the 
tongue.  Different  holes 
through  the  semi-circular 
brace,  at  the  point  where 
it  crosses  the  pol<j,  allow 
of  its  being  set  at  any  an¬ 
gle.  A  pair  of  old  plow- 
handles  fastened  in  the 
rear  complete  the  outfit, 
and  make  a  very  cheap 
and  effective  tool.  In 
operating  it,  we  some¬ 
times  weight  it  with  a  bag 
of  sand  or  stones,  while 
the  driver  walks  behind 
and  guides  it  by  means  of 
the  handles.  This  is  some¬ 
times  an  advantage  when 
particular  care  is  called 
for  in  finishing  up  a  job, 
but  usually  it  is  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  for  the  driver  to 
stand  on  a  board  thrown 
across  the  pole  and  the 
brace,  stepping  from  side 
to  side  to  guide  it  by 
means  of  his  weight.  This 
board  was  removed  while 
the  picture  was  taken,  in 
order  to  show  the  iron 
brace  better.  A  bright 
sunshine  threw  a  distinct 
shadow  which  should  not 
be  mistaken  for  substance. 

AN  OBJECT  LESSON 
IN  ROADS.— Our  four 
miles  of  road  improved 
last  year  by  the  Maple 
Dale  Good  Roads  Club  as 
an  object  lesson,  at  a  cost 

of  less  than  $200  per  mile,  has  come  through  the  past  grave),  and  an  occasional  use  of  the  aforesaid  hone, 
severe  Winter  in  fine  condition.  At  Fig.  195  is  shown  .  are  the  secrets  of  success.  What  looks  like  small  stones 
a  view  of  what  was  one  of  the  worst  sections  a  year  <  near  the  center  of  the  road,  in  the  picture,  are  only 
ago.  The  view  was  taken  April  17,  after  a  year’s  use,  hard  lumps  of  dirt  drawn  in  by  the  hone,  which  had 


and  only  two  days  after  the  soaking  rain  of  Easter 
Sunday,  which  removed  the  last  of  the  snowbanks  from 
along  the  roadside.  The  perfectly  oval  crown  to  the 
road,  combined  with  a  thin  coating  of  good  shale  or 


been  used  just  previous  to  the  picture  being  taken. 
They  will  be  crushed  by  the  first  wheel  or  hoof  that 
strikes  them.  In  the  hollow,  midway  of  the  section 
shown,  there  is  a  small  depression  where  a  mud-hole 

was  formed  as  the  frost 
was  leaving  the  ground.  A 
few  loads  of  good  mate¬ 
rial  will  repair  that,  and 
give  a  perfectly  smooth 
beaten  track.  The  stony 
character  of  the  land 
shows  very  plainly  in  the 
pictures,  and  will  give  an 
idea  of  what  the  original 
neglected  beaten  track 
was. 

STATE  ROAD 
WORK. — The  farmers  of 
New  York  State  are  on 
record  through  the  State 
Grange,  as  favoring  such 
an  expenditure  of  the 
$100,000,000  to  be  raised 
for  road  improvement,  as 
will  give  every  community 
in  the  State  a  share  in  the 
benefits  derived.  The  orig¬ 
inal  plan,  as  promulgated, 
was  to  spend  it  all  upon 
one-tenth  of  the  mileage 
of  the  State.  There  are 
about  74.000  miles  of  high¬ 
way  in  the  State,  and  if 
every  mile  of  it  could  be 
improved  as  ours  has 
been  at  a  cost  of  $200  per 
mile,  less  than  $15,000,000 
would  be  required  to  com¬ 
plete  the  whole  job,  and 
every  farmer  would  have 
a  good  road  right  to  his 
very  door.  Tfie  remain¬ 
ing  $85,000,000  would  go  a 
long  way  in  the  direction 
of  needed  repairs,  and  in 
cutting  down  grades 
where  most  needed. 
Brother  farmers  of  the 
Empire  State,  and  also  of 
other  States,  there  is  food 
for  reflection  in  the 
above.  Our  experiment 
has  shown  that  a  light 
coating  of  good  material 
on  a  well-crowned  road, 
makes  a  smooth  and  hard 
wheel  track  in  most  kinds 
of  weather.  It  seems  to 
unite  with  the  material  of 
the  old  roadbed,  like  ce¬ 
ment  with  sand,  and  hard¬ 
ens  in  much  the  same 
way.  I  know  of  many 
sections  of  the  State  roads 
in  this  county  where  good 
gravel  was  applied  thickly, 
that  have  not  worn  as  well 
as  ours.  The  gravel  was 
applied  so  thickly  that  it 
did  not  get  mixed  with 
the  soil  beneath,  and 
when  softened  by  rain  and 
frost,  wheels  of  passing 
vehicles  picked  it  up  in 
some  spots  and  deposited  it  further  on,  leaving  the 
roadbed  almost  as  full  of  billows  as  the  ocean’s  surface, 
when  it  again  hardened.  No  good  mechanic  would 
thing  of  making  a  cement  floor  by  using  all  cement 


ROAD  “HONE'’  USED  BY  THE  MAPLE  DALE  GOOD  ROADS  CLUB.  Fig.  194. 


A  STRETCH  OF  COUNTRY  ROAD  IN  ORANGE  CO.,  N.  Y.  'Fig.  195. 
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any  more  than  lie  would  all  sand.  This  may  be  one 
of  the  cases  where  poverty  is  a  blessing.  I  believe  the 
time  is  at  hand  for  us  to  call  a  halt  in  the  building 
of  high-priced  macadam  roads.  If  we  can  afford  to 
spend  six  to  ten  thousand  dollars  on  a  mile  of  road,  let 
us  build  a  steel  wheel  track.  It  can  be  done  at  little  or 
no  more  cost,  and  will  be  so  much  more  satisfactory 
that  we  shall  be  inclined  to  kick  ourselves,  and  wonder 
why  we  were  born  so  soon.  “Steel  upon  steel”  is  the 
ideal  method  of  transportation,  until  we  get  aerial  navi¬ 
gation.  WJiat  would  the  great  railroad  traffic  of  the 
world  do  if  it  had  to  depend  on  steel  upon  dirt  or 
stone?  o.  w.  m  apes. 

GREENHOUSE  FOR  LETTUCE. 

In  my  article,  page  146,  you  refer  to  Fig.  59,  where  I 
spoke  of  tying  and  bracing  the  purlin  posts,  Fig.  61 
shows  that,  but  that  you  may  understand  it  better  I 
send  you  a  rough  draft  of  the  way  the  building  is 
braced.  Fig.  59  is  my  plant  house  to  be  covered  with 
cloth  when  in  use.  I  am  keeping  a  record  of  what  I 
am  doing  with  it  and  when  1  can  tell  with  authority  I 
will  tell  about  raising  plants  under  cloth.  For  grow¬ 
ing  lettuce  the  house  as  it  is  now  is  doing  better  than 
any  other  1  ever  had.  So  far  I  see  that  I  commenced 
setting  lettuce  the  last  week  in  September,  commenced 
marketing  it  the  first  week  in  November;  commenced 
setting  the  second  crop  the  second  week  in  November. 
I  commenced  marketing  the  second  crop  the  first  week 
in  February  and  the  second  week  in  February  was 
setting  the  third  crop.  'This  third  crop  will  be  ready 
for  the  market  in  about  10  days  when  I  shall  take  that 
off  and  set  the  fourth  crop.  The  fourth  crop  was 
ready  for  market  the  latter  part  of  April.  I  could  grow 
another  crop  in  May  if  the  market  is  such  as  to  war¬ 
rant  growing  it.  1  planted  cucumbers  the  first  of  April 
and  they  will  get  into  bearing  in  June.  If  I  were  build¬ 
ing  again  I  would  use  some  larger  glass,  but  I  would- 
make  the  building  on  the  same  plan  as  this,  I  do  not 
see  where  I  could  improve  unless  it  was  to  make  it 
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longer.  You  will  notice  I  have  three  paths  running 
lengthwise,  the  old  houses  were  so  planned  that  1  could 
not  change  it  very  well.  If  I  should  build  another  I 
would  have  only  two  paths  in  it,  making  the  outside 
beds  about  13  feet  wide  and  the  middle  bed  30  feet 
wide ;  this  would  save  the  room  of  one  path,  300  square 
feet,  which  is  quite  an  item.  If  I  were  to  put  in  a  heat¬ 
ing  plant  I  would  put  all  the  pipes  above  the  ground. 
My  experience  has  been  that  whenever  the  atmosphere 
in  the  house  is  warm  enough  the  lettuce  will  grow,  and 
it  will  not  grow  spindling  as  when  there  is  bottom 
heat.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  at  any 
time.  Others  have  helped  me  and  I  want  to  help 
others ;  this  is  what  I  am  living  for.  dexter  field. 

CULTIVATING  THE  CORN  CROP. 

For  corn,  I  plow  where  possible  in  Fall,  and  replow 
in  Spring ;  then  harrow  not  less  than  four  times ;  as 
much  more  as  possible.  Planting  is  done  three  feet  each 
way  in  check  row.  As  soon  as  rows  can  be  seen  I  start 
with  a  14-tooth  cultivator.  I  never  figure  on  any  num¬ 
ber  of  times,  but  go  over  as  often  as  possible,  and  keep 
it  up  as  long  as  I  can  get  through  the  corn,  going  both 
more  shallow  and  narrower  as  the  corn  gets  larger. 
In  addition  to  this  I  have  harrowed  it  twice  over  this 
year  after  corn  was  planted,  and  it  came  up  nicely  and 
clean.  The  wet  weather  never  bothers  here,  the  ground 
being  fit  to  work  24  hours  after  a  hard  rain.  I  never 
hill  up  corn,  but  keep  it  as  nearly  level  as  possible.  One 
year,  when  the  ground  was  so  hard  and  full  of  quack 
that  the  cultivator  would  slide  over  the  surface,  I 
plowed  away  from  my  corn,  then  followed  with  culti¬ 
vator  same  way.  In  this  way  I  cleaned  it  out  and  had 
a  good  crop.  I  do  not  think  the  kind  of  work  one  does 
in  corn  is  as  essential  as  the  amount,  and  I  would  do 
as  much  as  possible  before  the  crop  is  planted. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  H. 

BUILDING  A  TANK  OF  CONCRETE. 

To  build  a  tank  of  concrete  that  will  hold  water  is 
rather  difficult,  as  concrete  made  with  cement  and  sand 
must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  porous,  and  if  built 
above  the  ground  the  walls  would  have  to  be  made 
heavy,  or  the  pressure  of  the  water  will  break  it.  If  I 
should  build  a  tank  of  field  stone  and  cement  T  would 
sink  it  in  the  ground  on  an  elevation,  dig  pit  of  the  re¬ 
quired  dimensions  and  lay  up  stone  wall  inside  anywhere 
from  six  to  12  inches  thick,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
stone.  Make  the  wall  as  smooth  as  possible  on  the  in¬ 
side,  bed  all  the  stones  thoroughly  in  mortar  composed 
of  Portland  cement  one  part  and  clean  sharp  grit  sand 
four  parts.  Before  the  cement  or  mortar  becomes  set 
plaster  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall  with  the  same  mor¬ 
tar,  so  as  to  cover  the  stones;  then  plaster  again  before 


the  mortar  is  set  with  Portland  cement  two  parts  to  sand 
three  parts.  This  latter  coat  need  not  be  more  than 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  In  this  way  the  bank 
will  hold  the  wall  from  cracking  from  the  pressure  of 
the  water,  and  the  final  coat  will  be  almost  impervious 
to  water.  The  bottom  should  be  covered  about  2 y'2 
inches  thick  with  a  mixture  of  Portland  cement  one  part, 
sand  four  parts,  and  gravel  screenings  five  parts,  and 


A  FAMILY  MELON  CUT.  Fig.  196. 

cover  again  one-half  inch  thick  with  cement  two  parts 
and  sand  three  parts.  In  putting  the  finishing  coat  on 
the  bottom  turn  it  up  on  the  sides  about  four  to  six 
inches,  so  as  to  unite  the  whole  in  a  homogeneous  mass. 
It  would  be  well  to  ram  the  earth  in  the  bottom  good 
and  hard  before  putting  down  the  concrete,  to  prevent 
settling  and  cracking.  The  plastering  of  the  bottom 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  side  walls 
are  done,  so  that  sides  and  bottom  will  become  one  mass, 
as  it  were.  In  using  the  word  “set’  1  do  not  mean  that 
the  mortar  should  be  soft,  but  the  water  should  not  be 
allowed  to  evaporate  from  the  mortar.  n.  h. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  _ 

TREATMENT  OF  “ HIRED  HELP.” 

1  read  some  time  ago  of  a  farmer  who  said  that 
American  help  almost  drove  him  crazy,  and  he  intended 
to  get  foreign  labor  from  this  on.  I  pity  that  man,  for 
I  believe  he  will  land  in  the  asylum.  If  we  have  an 
ailment  we  call  in  our  physician,  and  he  locates  the 
cause  of  our  trouble  and  soon  has  us  going  again.  If 
farmers  cannot  get  help  they  too  should  look  for  the 
cause,  and  if  possible  remedy  it.  We  have  a  neighbor 


A  BIT  OF  EVERYDAY  BEAUTY.  Fig.  197. 

who  is  always  wanting  help,  and  when  he  gets  a  man 
this  is  the  way  he  uses  him :  He  gets  him  out  to  work 
as  soon  as  he  can  in  the  morning  and  keeps  him  going 
as  long  as  he  can  at  night.  For  example,  we  have 
supper  at  five;  one  evening  after  supper  he  told  one 
of  his  men  to  take  a  team  and  go  three  miles  away  and 
get  a  load  of  lumber  and  take  it  three  miles  in  the  other 
direction.  What  time  do  you  suppose  he  got  through 
with  his  day’s  work?  Another  time,  when  we  were 
husking  corn  until  10  o’clock  in  the  evening,  some  one 
said :  “Let’s  quit.”  His  son  spoke  up  and  said :  “Oh,  let 


us  husk  another  shock  anyway.”  His  aim  was  to  get 
the  last  bit  of  vitality  out  of  a  man  that  was  in  him. 
He  used  men  as  slaves  or  tools  to  do  his  work. 

We  have  another  neighbor  who  never  has  any  trouble 
getting  help.  .  He  is  a  very  prominent  man,  and  when 
he  secs  a  good  man  he  “spots”  him,  and  when  in  need 
of  help  he  offers  inducements  enough  so  that  he  almost 
always  get  him,  and  he  then  treats  the  man  like  a  man 
and  not  a  slave.  'He  is  satisfied  with  a  day’s  work ; 
when  you  do  it  in  his  home  he  treats  you  as  a  friend. 
The  result  is  he  has  an  intelligent  lot  of  men  about  him. 
When  he  goes  away  from  home  they  do  their  work  just 
the  same  as  if  he  was  there,  and  they  are  men  he  can 
trust  in  his  home  among  his  children,  or  any  place.  He 
has  applications  from  men  for  work  all  the  time.  Any¬ 
one  will  work  for  him,  and  everybody  likes  to  work  for 
him.  So  I  am  convinced  that  the  farmer  who  uses  his 
men  like  men  can  get  good  help,  or  it  is  so  in  our  com¬ 
munity.  Young  Americans  (as  well  as  old)  are  too  in¬ 
dependent  to  be  abused  on  a  farm,  when  the  cities  offer 
the  inducements  they  do,  if  the  work  is  not  as  pleasant. 

Pennsylvania.  _  s.  d.  h. 

THE  VALUE  OF  OLD  PLASTERING. 

Near  my  farm  there  is  a  large  Summer  hoarding  house, 
accommodations  for  300  people.  This  wooden  building  is  be¬ 
ing  wrecked.  In  the  wrecking  of  it  there  will  be  25  to  30 
tons  or  even  more  of  very  good  clean  plaster  from  lath  work, 
on  the  walls  and  ceilings.  This  was  made  from  the  best 
of  strong  stone  lime  and  good  sand  about  35  years  ago.  I 
think  this  waste  mortar  can  be  had  for  the  trouble  of 
hauling.  As  lime  is  beneficial  to  some  soils,  and  very  few 
of  us  common  farmers  know  just  when  to  try  to  lime  our 
soils,  I  ask  this  question  :  Will  this  old  mortar  clean  from 
this  wrecked  building  be  of  any  benefit  to  poor  land,  very 
fertile  land,  old  pastures  or  to  use  about  stables?  Does  the 
lime  still  contain  its  quality  of  fertility?  F.  k.  g. 

Middetown  Springs,  Vt. 

Such  old  plastering  has  a  value  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  not  equal  to  fine  lime,  as  much  of  it  will 
be  found  in  coarse  chunks,  which  cannot  economically 
be  powdered.  The  plaster  contains  some  plain  lime, 
some  gypsum  or  land  plaster,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
nitrate  of  lime,  which  comes  from  the  decay  of  the  hair 
used  in  the  plastering.  This  nitrate  of  lime  is  often 
formed  on  walls  in  damp  seasons.  We  have  used  such 
plastering  around  trees  with  very  good  results.  It  evi¬ 
dently  helped  the  trees  both  as  a  mulch  to  keep  the  soil 
cool  and  moist,  to  keep  down  grass  and  weeds,  and  to 
supply  some  needed  plant  food.  That  is  the  best  use 
we  have  found  for  it.  We  must  remember  that  one 
great  value  of  air-slaked  lime  is  the  fact  that  it  is  in  a 
powdered  form,  so  that  it  can  be  evenly  spread  and 
worked  all  through  the  soil.  The  plastering  being 
coarse  would  not  be  of  so  much  use.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  we  should  prefer  to  use  the  plastering  on  soil  that 
is  to  be  plowed.  We  would  rather  turn  it  under  than 
use  it  as  a  top-dressing.  We  should  use  it  on  light  land, 
or  on  old  pasture  plowed  under.  We  have  not  found 
such  plaster  useful  or  convenient  as  an  absorbent  in  sta¬ 
bles.  Lime  helps  both  poor  and  rich  soils,  because  its 
action  is  not  so  much  to  supply  plant  food  as  to  act 
upon  the  soil.  Many  light  soils  are  unproductive  be¬ 
cause  they  are  sour.  Air-slaked  lime  well  worked  into 
such  soils  will  neutralize  the  acid  and  thus  make  them 
more  agreeable  to  crops.  As  we  have  explained,  the 
coarse  plaster  cannot  do  this  as  thoroughly  as  the  fine 
lime.  Lime,  on  the  light  soils,  also  binds  the  particles 
together,  so  that  they  hold  moisture  better.  On  heavy 
soils  lime  not  only  “sweetens”  or  neutralizes  the  acid, 
but  opens  the  soil,  thus  giving  better  drainage.  Of 
course  you  will  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that 
the  old  plaster  will  fully  take  the  place  of  manure  or 
fertilizers.  The  general  need  of  lime  is  shown  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways.  When  very  heavy  soils  remain  hard  and 
cloddy  lime  will  help  break  them  up;  also,  when  light 
soils  crumble  too  much  and  dry  out  with  a  crust  in  a 
short  time.  Some  soils  do  not  respond  as  they  should 
to  a  fair  use  of  manure  or  fertilizers.  They  will  usually 
be  found  sour.  To  make  a  test  of  this  buy  at  a  drug 
store  strips  of  blue  litmus  paper.  This  is  a  form  of 
blotting  paper  colored  by  litmus  dye,  which  is  obtained 
from  a  form  of  moss  or  lichen  which  grows  on  rocks. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  color  is  that  it  is  very  sensitive 
to  acid.  When  put  into  an  acid  the  b’ue  color  changes 
to  red,  and  if  it  is. then  put  into  an  alkaline  it  changes 
back  to  blue.  To  test  a  soil  take  a  fair  sample  of  it, 
going  several  inches  deep,  and  put  it  in  a  glass  or  cup 
with  enough  water  to  make  it  firm.  Put  a  thin  knife 
down  into  the  soil,  and  into  this  hole  put  a  piece  of  the 
blue  litmus  paper,  pressing  the  soil  up  around  it.  Let: 
it  stand  half  an  hour  or  more  and  then  pull  it  out.  If 
the  soil  is  not  sour  enough  to  do  harm  the  paper,  when 
dry,  will  retain  its  blue  color.  If  it  is  sour  it  will  be 
found  red.  the  deeper  and  more  distinct  the  red  the 
more  acid,  and  the  greater  the  need  of  lime. 

QUICK-GROWING  VINES.— The  cheerful  baby  in 
Fig.  197  shows  up  well  against  a  verdant  background 
of  quick-growing  vines.  The  wild  cucumber,  whose 
star-cut  leaves  apparently  form  the  main  greenery,  is 
very  useful  for  covering  rough  fences,  old  stumps,  or 
any  unsightly  object.  The  fresh  green  of  the  foliage 
is  quite  refreshing  in  early  Summer,  but  grows  shabby 
later  in  the  season,  and  the  fruits  become  something  of 
a  nuisance,  as  they  fall  or  are  knocked  off  and  shattered 
about.  For  this  reason  we  only  recommend  its  tempo¬ 
rary  use,  in  default  of  something  better. 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  ALCOHOL 

Future  Possibilities  of  the  Denatured  Product. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  progress  of  our  country 
that  the  agricultural  population  is  taking  an  interest 
in  National  legislation.  This  interest  has  been  especi¬ 
ally  manifested  in  the  bills  which  arc  pending  before 
Congress  providing  for  the  use  of  denatured  alcohol 
free  of  tax  in  the  arts  and  in  the  regulations  of  the 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  the  adulteration  and 
misbranding  of  foods  and  drugs.  1  he  question  of  the 
manufacture  of  alcohol  free  of  tax  is  one  which  is 
closely  related  to  the  prosperity  of  American  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  great  question,  of  course,  is  so  to  denature 
alcohol  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  use  as  a  beverage. 
The  pending  bill  provides  that  the  methods  of  denatur¬ 
ing  and  the  regulations  governing  it  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  We  cannot  tell, 
therefore,  until  the  bill  becomes  a  law  what  these  regu¬ 
lations  are  to  be,  nor  what  the  conditions  of  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  are  to  be.  I  think  it  advisable,  however, 
at  once  to  warn  our  farmers  that  it  will  hardly  prove 
profitable  to  undertake  to  manufacture  alcohol  in  a 
small  way  upon  the  farm.  No  difference  how  small 
the  quantity  of  alcohol  may  be.  it  cannot  be  manufac¬ 
tured  except  under  the  supervision  of  a  revenue  offi¬ 
cial,  and  the  manufacturer  must  pay  the  salary  and 
expenses  of  this  official ;  at  least,  it  is  likely  that  he 
will  be  required  to  do  so  under  the  regulations.  Thus, 
in  the  future  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  as  at  the 
present,  will  probably  be  conducted  in  large 
establishments.  The  principle  involved  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  that  employed  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  beet  sugar,  which,  it  is  found,  is 
impracticable  in  a  small  way.  Central  fac¬ 
tories  are  necessary  for  the  success  of  the 
sugar  industry,  and  central  distilleries  will  be 
necessary  in  the  alcohol  industry. 

The  methods  of  manufacturing  alcohol  from 
Indian  corn  are  well  known,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  describe  them  here.  Practically 
all  of  tlie  alcohol  made  in  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time  is  made  from  Indian  corn. 

1  may  say  that  malt  is  used  almost  universally 
for  converting  the  starch  of  the  Indian  corn 
into  sugar,  although  this  can  also  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  chemical  means,  viz.,  by  heating 
the  starch  with  a  dilute  acid,  such  as  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid  preferably  under  pres¬ 
sure  of  steam.  The  most  abundant  source  of 
alcohol  after  Indian  corn  is  probably  the  po¬ 
tato,  either  the  ordinary  white,  the  sweet,  or 
the  yam.  This  is  a  crop  grown  in  great 
abundance  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  while  in  some  localities  especially  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions  are  obtained  for  the  growth 
of  the  potato,  for  instance,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Maine,  in  Colorado  and  many  other 
places.  The  imperfect,  broken,  or  bruised 
potatoes  can  be  very  profitably  used  for  alco¬ 
hol  making  where  the  sound  and  well-formed 
potatoes  would  bring  more  money  by  direct 
sale.  In  the  making  of  alcohol  from  the 
potato,  it  is  not  necessary  first  to  separate 
the  starch.  The  whole  potato  can  be  reduced 
to  a  fine  pulp,  mixed  with  water,  and  the 
starch  converted  into  sugar  by  malt  or  by 
heating  with  an  acid  as  above  described.  After 
the  conversion  of  the  starch  into  sugar,  fer¬ 
mentation  takes  place.  The  fermentation  is 
usually  conducted  in  large  wooden  vats  of  a 
size  corresponding  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
distillery.  When  once  started,  fermentation  goes  on 
with  great  vigor  and  is  usually  completed  within  48 
to  72  hours.  The  process  is  conducted  exactly  as  in 
the  manufacture  of  alcohol  from  Indian  corn.  In 
making  pure  alcohol,  distillation  takes  place  in  what 
is  called  a  patent  still,  which  is  a  long  cylindrical  col¬ 
umn  divided  into  many  partitions  or  chambers.  'I  he 
fermented  material  is  filtered  so  as  to  remove  solid 
matter,  and  the  alcohol  passed  into  the  stills,  where 
it  descends  from  chamber  to  chamber  against  a  column 
of  steam  which  carries  the  more  volatile  portions  up¬ 
ward  toward  the  top  of  the  still  from  chamber  ;.o 
chamber.  In  this  way  alcohol  is  finally  entirely  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  water,  which  is  drawn  off  from  the 
bottom  of  the  still.  Usually  the  distillation  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  two  processes.  The  product  of  the  first 
distillation  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  water, 
and  is  known  as  low  wines.  The  low  wines  arc  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  second  distillation  and  to  a  rectifying 
process  by  means  of  which  nearly  all  of  the  water  is 
removed  and  practically  all  of  the  other  volatile  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  low  wines  except  the  pure  alcohol.  In 
this  way  the  alcohol  is  concentrated  into  a  pure  spirit 
containing  95  per  cent  pure  alcohol  and  five  per  cent 
water.  It  is  in  this  form  that  alcohol  is  suited  for 
use  in  the  arts.  For  denaturing  alcohol,  that  is.  making 
it  unfit  for  drinking,  the  addition  of  from  three  to 
eight  per  cent  of  crude  wood  alcohol  is  very  efficient. 


This  produces  a  spirit  known  as  methylated  spirit.  To 
make  the  concoction  still  more  bitter,  there  is  often 
added  a  chemical  compound  known  as  pyridine,  which 
dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  imparts  to  it  an  in¬ 
tensely  bitter  and  unpalatable  taste.  For  many  pur¬ 
poses  alcohol  denatured  in  this  way  can  be  used  with 
great  advantage ;  for  instance,  for  burning,  heating, 
illumination,  in  the  manufacture  of  resins,  varnishes, 
etc.  For  making  some  products  it  would  not  be  suit¬ 
able.  for  it  would  impart  to  them  a  bitter  taste,  as  in 
the  manufacture  of  medicines.  For  this  purpose  pure 
alcohol  only  could  be  used;  likewise  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  sulphuric  ether,  denatured  alcohol  would  not 
be  suitable.  But  for  most  of  the  great  technical  pur¬ 
poses  to  which  alcohol  is  to  be  devoted,  denatured 
alcohol  is  entirely  satisfactory.  For  instance,  it  could 
be  used  to  drive  motors,  automobiles,  engines,  for 
heating,  and  with  the  use  of  an  incandescent  mantel, 
for  illuminating  purposes  in  apparatus  properly  con¬ 
structed. 

I  should  strongly  advise  the  farmers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  not  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of  alcohol.  To 
do  this  successfully  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  chemistry  of  the  process  and  a  high  degree  of 
technical  skill.  The  successful  practice  of  the  future 
will  consist  in  the  establishment  of  central  distilleries 
in  a  good  locality  accessible  to  the  farmers.  In  these 
distilleries  alcohol  can  be  most  economically  made  from 
the  raw  materials  which  the  farmers  may  furnish. 
Chemist  Department  of  Agriculture.  H.  w.  wtt.f.y. 


SHIRLEY  POPPIES.  MUCH  REDUCED  IN  SIZE.  Fig.  198. 

See  Rurallsms,  Page  490. 

WHAT  AILS  THESE  STRAWBERRIES? 

A  Case  of  Overfeeding. 

I  am  fruiting  this  year  seven  varieties,  as  follows:  Texas, 
Climax,  Aug.  I.uther,  Senator  Dunlap,  Aroma,  New  York 
and  Klondyke.  Texas  and  Climax  were  the  first  to  ripen. 

After  picking  these  two  varieties  for  six  or  eight  days  1 
noticed  the  berries  had  a  very  had  flavor;  in  fact,  they  were 
unfit  for  use.  After  investigating  I  found  the  shuck  or 
calyx  was  dead,  or  in  a  withered  condition,  on  all  berries 
of  any  size,  which  caused  them  to  ripen  prematurely.  The 
late  varieties  were  pedigree  plants  from  a  far  northern  State, 
and  were  worse  affected  than  the  early  kinds,  as  they  never 
ripened  a  berry.  The  soil  is  light  gray,  with  lots  of  sand, 
and  a  porous  yellow  clay,  and  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to 
growing  strawberries.  Fertilizer  used  was  cotton-seed  meal 
and  acid  phosphate  at  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  per  acre. 

This  was  applied  in  two  doses  Spring  and  Fall.  The  foliage 
seems  to  be  all  right,  and  the  berries  just  piled  up  in 
windrows.  It  is  serious  to  (he  grower  to  see  this  mass  of 
berries  ruined.  My  observation  leads  me  to  believe  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  blight,  and  that  cotton-seed  meal  was  the  cause. 

My  neighbors’  berries  are  not  affected  as  mine.  My  experi¬ 
ence  with  cotton-seed  meal  is  that  it  produces  blight,  rust, 
etc.,  more  than  any  other  fertilizer  I  ever  used,  or  rather 
helps  to.  What  is  the  matter  with  my  strawberries,  the 
cause,  the  remedy? 

Arkansas.  a.  b.  c. 

In  my  judgment  the  trouble  is  undoubtedly  in  the 
use  of  too  much  cotton-seed  meal  and  fertilizer.  An 
excess  of  nitrogen  promotes  vigorous  plant  growth  at 
the  expense  of  fruit  production,  and  if  used  in  such 
quantities  as  1,000  pounds  cotton-seed  meal  per  acre 


might  very  well  cause  the  trouble  described.  The  “dis¬ 
ease’’  is  not  what  is  ordinarily  ca  led  blight;  it  is 
simply  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  plants  due  to  over¬ 
feeding;  with  fertilizers,  as  with  many  other  things,  it 
is  not  wise  to  adopt  the  principle  that  “if  a  little  is 
good,  more  is  better.”  The  first  problem  in  fertilizing 
is  always  to  find  out  what  and  how  much  is  needed.  No 
large  amount  of  land  should  be  fertilized  until  it  has 
been  determined  what  is  required.  Soils  differ  in  their 
requirements  quite  as  much  as  do  crops,  and  unless  a 
fertilizer  has  been  tried  on  your  own  farm  or  in  your 
immediate  neighborhood  it  is  not  safe  on  a  large  scale. 
The  kind  of  fertilizer  used  was  probably  all  right;  th* 
trouble  being  with  the  amount.  It  would  be  well  to 
try  a  little  of  a  potash  fertilizer  at  the  same  time  you 
experiment  with  acid  phosphate  and  cotton-seed  meal, 
to  determine  if  the  soil  needs  potash.  As  a  practical 
and  satisfactory  experiment  I  would  suggest  10  plots, 
two  rods  square,  with  about  four  feet  between  the  plots. 
Each  of  these  is  one-fortieth  of  an  acre.  When  treated 
with  2'/j  pounds  of  fertilizer  it  will  correspond  with 
one  acre  with  100  pounds  of  the  fertilizer,  per  acre. 
The  plots  are  numbered  and  treated  in  the  following 
manner:  No.  1  is  check,  not  treated;  No.  2  is  given  100 
pounds  acid  phosphate  per  acre ;  No.  .1  is  check,  not 
treated  ;  No.  4  is  given  100  pounds  each  of  acid  phosphate 
and  cotton-seed  meal  per  acre  ;  No.  5,  300  pounds  each  of 
acid  phosphate  and  cotton-seed  meal  per  acre;  No.  0 
is  check,  not  treated;  No.  7  is  given  100  pounds  per 
acre  of  a  potash  salt;  No.  8  is  check,  not  treated;  No. 

9  is  given  100  pounds  each  of  potash  salt,  acid 
phosphate  and  cotton-seed  meal  per  acre ;  No. 

10  is  given  .300  pounds  each  of  all  three  per 
acre.  Apply  as  desired  and  closely  note  re¬ 
sults.  It  wall  then  be  easy  to  determine  which 
is  best  for  your  berries.  The  land  required 
in  this  experiment  is  only  a  trifle  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  acre,  inexpensive,  and  the 
entire  crop  is  not  placed  in  jeopardy.  In  this 
experiment  if  the  higher  values  give  the  best 
results  throughout  it  might  be  well  to  repeat 
the  experiment  with  higher  values  all  around ; 
in  the  meantime,  the  main  field  can  be  treated 
in  accordance  with  what  you  have  learned 
from  this  experiment.  During  the  first  experi¬ 
ment  the  main  field  should  be  given  the  treat¬ 
ment  that  has  been  found  to  stlcceed  best  in 
your  neighborhood.  Anything  else  must  nec¬ 
essarily  be  more  or  less  uncertain  as  to  re¬ 
sults.  This  is  the  conservative  and  only  safe 
way  of  solving  the  fertilizer  problem.  Any 
advice  you  may  get  from  others  is  not  so  safe 
as  what  you  yourself  have  found  to  be  safe. 
I  might  add  a  few  general  suggestions  which 
should  be  taken  cautiously  just  as  any  other 
advice :  first,  the  best  time  to  fertilize  straw¬ 
berries  is  on  the  crop  that  just  precedes  them; 
in  other  words,  have  the  soil  in  good  condition 
before  planting.  Then  100  pounds  cotton-seed 
meal  per  acre  applied  early  in  the  Spring  be¬ 
fore  the  fruit  sets  will  be  all  that  is  necessary; 
cotton-seed  meal  is  an  excellent  cattle  feed, 
and  three-quarters  of  its  cost  can  be  regained 
in  production  of  meat,  and  nearly  all  of  its 
fertilizing  value  regained  in  the  manure.  By 
feeding  cotton-seed  meal  to  cattle,  carefully 
saving  the  manure  under  shelter,  and  applying 
it  to  the  land,  the  cost  would  only  be  about 
$5  per  acre  instead  of  $20  for  the  amount  of 
fertilizer  in  one  ton  of  cotton-seed  meal.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  cu'tivate  your  berries 
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well  after  the  crop  is  off,  apply  no  more  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  see  if  next  year’s  crop  is  not  a  productive 
one.  W.  G.  VINCEN  HELLER. 

Arkansas  Experiment  Station. 


CARBOLIC  SHEEP  DIP. 

Will  you  give  recipe  for  sheep  dip,  carbolic  preferred,  and 
will  it  kill  the  eggs  of  insects?  a.  l.  b. 

Berlin,  Mass. 

I  would  advise  no  one  to  attempt  to  make  the  ‘‘sheep 
dip”  to  destroy  ticks  and  the  ordinary  insects  that  infest 
the  sheep.  If  they  have  scab  it  might  perhaps  pay  to 
make  the  lime  and  sulphur  dip,  such  as  we  use  for  San 
Jose  scale.  For  several  years  I  have  used  “Zenoleum,” 
a  carbolic  dip.  Burch’s  and  Little’s  dips  are  good.  They 
cost  only  about  $1.50  per  gallon,  and  for  ticks  are  dilut¬ 
ed  100  times.  Any  druggist  will  get  them  if  they  are 
not  kept  by  the  local  dea’ers.  They  are  non-poisonous 
and  really  have  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  skin  and 
wool.  They  should  be  used  with  water  that  is  soft  and 
slightly  warm.  Usually  they  destroy  the  eggs  as  well 
as  the  insects.  In  very  bad  cases  it  may  be  wise  to 
dip  twice.  e.  van  alstyne. 

Some  farmers  in  Colorado  are  experimenting  with  feed¬ 
ing  sugar  beets  and  Alfalfa  hay  for  fattening  sheep.  They 
claim  good  results  from  these  foods  without  grain.  In 
several  cases  milkmen  have  kept  up  the  flow  of  milk  by 
feeding  silage  and  Alfalfa  hay.  We  do  not  begin  to  realize 
the  value  of  Alfalfa. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


[  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


PULLING  AND  PUSHING  A  WHEEL 
HOE. 

Arc  there  any  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
who  knows  just  how  to  use  a  wheel  hoe? 
1  very  much  doubt  it.  I  have  used  the 
implement  for  the  last  20  years,  but  never 
learned  how  to  use  it  right  until  last 
Summer.  I  have  experimented  in  all 
manner  of  ways,  and  made  a  good  many 
forms  and  styles  of  teeth,  but  never  could 
get  anything  just  to  suit  me;  too  much 
strain  on  the  arms  and  shoulders.  I  have 
tried  also  many  straps,  bars  and  ropes  to 
push  against  with  the  breast  and  body, 
but  found  none  fully  satisfactory.  Well, 
this  is  what  I  did  at  last:  First  I  re¬ 
versed  the  handles,  so  that  they  projected 
in  front  of  the  machine  instead  of  back; 
next  I  fastened  a  strap  to  each  handle 
on  inside  about  one-third  down  from  the 
top  ends,  then  stood  in  between  handles, 
facing  backwards,  having  the  strap  just 
long  enough  to  fit  around  my  back  just 
at  top  of  my  hips;  with  both  hands  hold 
the  handles,  and  even  with  the  hips,  arms 
straight  down,  then  walk  backwards  and 
“pull”,  not  “push”  the  machine.  I  found 
I  could  do  the  work  10  times  easier  than 
to  push  by  the  arms.  I  could  do  all  the 
pulling  with  the  hips,  or  all  with  the 
arms,  or  I  could  divide  the  strain  between 
the  hips  and  arms  in  any  proportion  de¬ 
sired;  no  jerking  or  swinging  the  hands 
back  and  forth,  but  a  steady  even  pull 
all  the  time,  walking  backwards  of  course. 
To  push  a  wheel  hoe  in  the  usual  way 
the  strain  is  exerted  from  the  hands 
through  the  wrists,  arms,  shoulders,  body, 
hips,  legs  and  feet,  but  in  my  new  way 
the  strain  may  be  only  from  the  hips 
down.  In  pushing  a  wheel  hoe  you  are 
pushing  down  towards  the  ground  all 
the  time,  and  the  wheel  is  necessary  to 
keep  from  going  too  deep,  but  in  pulling 
it  you  are  pulling  up  so  that  the  wheel 
is  not  needed.  I  also  found  in  hard 
ground  a  little  weight  was  best  to  make 
it  work  deep  enough.  I  believe  whoever 
will  try  my  plan  and  pull  his  wheel  hoe 
will  never  want  to  push  another  one. 

Ohio.  A.  A.  FRADENBURG. 


RULES  FOR  STRAWBERRY  PICKERS 

II  mo  do  you,  have  your  berries  picked  so  as 
to  guarantee  the  fruit f 

My  instructions  to  pickers  are  to  pick 
those  berries  that  are  colored  all  oyer  red, 
but  no  objection  to  some  with  the  tip  of  the 
berry  somewhat  lighter  colored,  but  no  show 
of  green.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  fruit 
picked  so  you  can  guarantee  it.  The  pickers 
must  be  watched  by  the  overseer  in  the  field, 
and  closely  scrutinized  when  received  at  the 
packing  shed.  My  carriers  hold  six  baskets. 
If  not  in  proper  shape  credit  but  five,  and 
they  will  do  better  next  time.  Our  nearness 
to  market  calls  for  fruit  to  be  nearly  or 
quite  ripe  when  picked.  Walter  f.  taber. 

New  York. 

I  do  not  grow  strawberries  for  fruit  bearing 
largely,  and  what  I  do  grow  is  sold  in  local 
markets,  and  not  picked  tint!!  fairly  colored. 
Very  choice  fruit  we  have  picked  by  pinching 
off  the  stem,  but  nearly  all  is  picked  by  run¬ 
ning  the  fingers  under  the  fruit  and  breaking 
it  off  the  stem.  We  try  to  keep  the  pickers 
from  taking  direct  hold  of  the  fruit  and 
watch  them  while  picking  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble.  The  ordinary  fruit  is  all  picked  togethei. 
Choice  fruit  is  assorted  by  careful  pickers. 
We  have  but  little  trouble  with  women,  but 
boys  and  girls  give  us  lots  of  trouble.  We 
have  to  resort  to  rejecting  the  fruit  when 
too  badly  picked,  and  giving  no  pay  for  it ; 
this  will  secure  better  work  than  all  that 
can  be  said.  We  pick  every  other  day  to 
give  the  fruit  time  to  ripen.  For  long  ship¬ 
ment  it  is  necessary  to  pick  before  fruit  is 
all  colored,  and  not  to  bruise  fruit  in  pack¬ 
ing.  CHAS.  BLACK. 

New  Jerser. 

There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  growers, 
a  few  who  struggle  for  a  fancy  market,  the 
great  majority  who  aim  to  sell  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  market.  The  first  class  cannot  succeed 
without  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  their 
commission  merchant.  They  begin  by  grow¬ 
ing  the  fruit  in  the  most  approved  manner; 
at  picking  time  the  berry  is  not  touched,  but 
the  stem  carefully  pinched  off.  The  ripeness 
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of  the  berry  must  be  determined  by  the  color, 
though  some  varieties,  such  as  the  Clyde  and 
the  old  Sharpless,  which  ripen  unevenly, 
must  be  picked  while  one  side  or  the  point 
is  still  green — or  rather,  white.  As  these 
growers  have  the  best  fruit,  and  pay  the 
same  prices  for  help,  they  can  usually  get  a 
trutworthy  class  of  pickers,  whose  work  the 
owner  is  able  to  guarantee.  This  fruit  is  con¬ 
signed  to  a  commission  merchant  who  under¬ 
stands  the  grower’s  purpose,  and  who  usually 
has  but  little  trouble  in  getting  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  price.  The  second  class  of  growers 

usually  sell  to  local  buyers  who  ship  the 
fruit.  It  goes  at  a  price  which  is  nearly  uni¬ 
form,  i.  e.,  not  much  distinction  for  quality 
or  condition,  and  usually  low — this  does  not 
furnish  an  incentive  for  gilt-edge  work,  and 
the  result  is  the  grower  pursues  such  meth¬ 
ods  as  will  place  his  fruit  on  the  market  at 
the  least  expense.  L.  w.  B. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Disk  Harrow  on  Stony  Ground. 

M.  II.,  ( No  Address). — Will  a  disk  or  Cuta¬ 
way  harrow  work  well  on  stony  land? 

Ans. — It  depends  upon  the  stones. 
With  small  round  stones  the  disk  har¬ 
rows  do  fair  work,  though  they  are  not 
at  their  best.  Where  the  stones  are  flat 
and  of  good  size  this  type  of  harrow  is 
not  a  success.  We  much  prefer  a  spring- 
tooth  for  such  work.  The  disk  and  Cut¬ 
away  are  designed  for  smoother  land,  and 
from  their  shape  and  character  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  their  best  among  stones. 

Berry 
Baskets 

Lapped  Corners.  Quarts 
for  Blue  Berries,  Perfectly 
Tight. 


Peach 
Baskets 

2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  and 
16-quart  sizes. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wooden,  Burlap  and 
Cotton. 

Berry,  Peach  and 

Grape  Crates,  etc. 

COLES  &  COMPANY 

109  &  111  Warren  Street,  New  York, 
ESTABLISHED  1884. 


WINTER 


Wheat,  60  bushels  per  acre. 

Catalogue  and  samples  free. 

4011A  A.  SALZEKSEEI)  CO., LaCrosse, Wis, 


°ne  quart  STRAWBERRIES  = 

plant  guaranteed  or  money  returned.  Send  for  my 
mid-summer  catalog.  T.  O.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


BERRY  GROWERS  who  use  our  “Pickers’ 
Tally  Tickets”  save  time  and  trouble;  samples 
FREE.  Thompson,  The  Printer,  R.-8,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


CELERY  and  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

I*  OK  SALE— Leadiug  varieties,  carefully  packed 
■with  moss  in  baskets,  f.  o.  b.  here.  Write  for  prices. 
Cash  with  order.  Plants  ready  about  June  15. 
WOODLAND  FARM,  Canastota,  Madison  Co.,  N.Y. 


COD  C  A!  C— Cow  Peas,  $1.75  per  bushel;  Crim 
lUn  v  M  I.E  son  Clover  Seed,  $5.50  per  bushel. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


ALFALFA  SEED — Kansas  grown,  best  known. 
Prices  and  samples  on  application. 

KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE,  Lawrence,  Kans. 


UTAH  ALFALFA  SEED. 

The  best.  Buy  where  grown.  Write  for  samples 
and  prices  at  any  time.  SALINA  MERC.  CO.. 
Box  1,  Salina,  Utah. 


CUfCCT  PnPAI  Choice  Stowell's Evergreen 
wTIlCI  UUllll  $1.50  bushel;  also  Pride  of 
the  North  and  Improved  Learning,  $1.00.  American 
grown  Alfalfa,  $10.00;  Timothy,  $1.75. 

O.  W.  CLARK  &  SON,  Seedsmen,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


TREES  ARE  FAMOUS 

'wherever  planted;  are  planted 
"everywhere  trees  are  grown.  Free 
Catalog  of  superb  fruits— Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc.-StarkBro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


ROGERS  TREES  ARE 
DIFFERENT 
FROM  OTHERS. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL 

Dansville.N.  Y. 

APPLE  BREEDERS. 


PIONEER  GUARANTEED 
NURSERY  STOCK 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES* 


All  stock  guaranteed  disease  free— ' 
true  to  name— pure  bred  and  heavy 
crop  producers.  Full  value  for  every 
dollar  sent  ns.  No  agent's  commis¬ 
sion.  Write  for  complete  pricelist. 

We  will  save  yon  money. 

HART  PIONEER  NURSERIES 
Established  1865.  Fort  Scott,  Kan 


How  the  “1900”  Gravity  Washes 
Clothes  in  Six  Minutes. 


ERE'S  a  mechanical  wonder— our  “1900” 
Gravity  Washing  Machine. 

It  runs  by  the  aid  of  Gravity-Power, 
and  almost  works  itself. 

You  give  It  a  start  with  your  hand,  and  grav¬ 
ity  pulls  it  along. 

A  little  help  is  needed  from  you  each  time, 
but  gravity  does  nearly  all  of  the  hard  work. 

The  Tub  whirls  on  wheels  that  follow  the  curv¬ 
ing  gravity  tracks,  and  as  it  spins  around,  first 
one  way,  then  the  other,  it  Is  raised  and  lowered 
at  every  revolution. 

All  the  weight  of  the  Tub  and  Clothes  rests 
on  these  light-running  wheels. 

That’ s  why  the  Tub  spins  as  easily  when  full 
of  clothes  and  water  as  when  it  is  empty. 

So,  a  whole  tubful  of  Clothes  can  be  washed 
almost  as  easily  and  as  quickly  with  this  machine 
as  a  single  garment  could  be  washed. 

.  «  • 

*  'How  does  it  wash  Clothes?’  ’  you  ask. 

Well,  It’s  done  by  driving  the  hot,  soapy 
water  through  the  meshes  of  the  Clothes  as  the 
Tub  and  the  water  whirl  rapidly— and  by  alter¬ 
nate  squeezing  and  suction  as  the  Tub  is  raised 
and  lowered. 

There’ s  a  perforated  wooden  disk  that  rests 
on  top  of  the  Clothes,  which  is  held  so  firmly  in 
place  by  the  center  rod  that  It  can’ t  move  up  nor 
down. 

But  the  Tub  moves  up  and  down  as  It  whirls 
half  way  round  and  back,  squeezing  the  Clothes 
against  the  disk  when  Tub  goes  urn  and  forming 
a  suction  of  water  through  the  Clothes  when  the 
Tub  goes  down. 

Thus,  the  swift  driving  of  this  soapy  water 
through  the  Clothes  at  each  half  turn,  and  the 
squeezing  and  suction,  washes  the  dirt  out  of 
the  threads  without  any  rubbing. 

Mind  you,  without  rubbing. .—which  means 
without  wearing,  the  Clothes.  - 

It’s  the  rubbing  on  washboards,  and  on 
other  Washing  Machines,  that  wears  out  Clothes 
quicker  than  hard  use  at  hard  labor.  "" 

That  costs  money  for  clothes,  doesn’t  it? 

And  the  everlasting  rubbing  is  the  hardest 
work  in  washing,  Isn’ t  it?  Rubbing  dirty  clothes 
on  a  metal  washboard  with  one’s  knuckles,  over 
a  tub  of  steaming  hot  water,  is  harder  work  and 
more  dangerous  to  health  than  digging  coal  deep 
down  In  a  mine. 

*  •  • 

Well,  the  “MOO”  Gravity  Washer  cuts  out  all 
the  slavery  of  washing,  and  half  the  expense. 

It  will  wash  a  whole  tub  full  of  dirty  clothes 
In  Six  Minutes.  It  will  wash  them  cleaner  in 
SixTTinutes  than  they  could  be  washed  by  hand 
In  Twenty  Minutes.  And  it  won't  wear  the 
clothes,  nor  break  a  button,  nor  fray  even  a 
thread  of  lace. 

Because  Running  Water  can’t  wear  the 
clothes,  nor  break  buttons,  nor  tear  buttonholes. 

And,  it  is  the  hot,  soapy  water,  swiftly  run¬ 
ning  through  the  clothes  that  takes  all  the  dirt 
out  of  them  in  Six  little  minutes. 

A  child  can  wash  a  tub  full  of  dirty  clothes  in 
half  the  time  you  could  do  It  yourself— with  half 
the  work. 

Think  what  that  half-time  lo  worth  to  you 
ever]  week  for  Ten  years! 

It  is  worth  50  cents  a  week  to  you.  That  Is 
$26.00  a  year,  or  $260.00  saved  in  10  years. 

And,  a  1900  “Gravity”  Washer  lasts  10  years, 

Well,— pay  us  the  50  cents  a  week  our  1900 
"Gravity"  Washer  will  save  you,  for  a  few 
months  only. 

Then  you  will  own  a  Washer  that  will  last 
10  years  without  any  cost  to  you.  But  don' t  pay 
us  a  cent  until  you  have  tested  the  ”1900”  Grav¬ 
ity  Washer  for  a  full  month  at  our  expense. 
We  will  ship  it  to  any  reliable  person  free,  on  a 


month’ s  trial,  and  leave  the  test  to  you.  And  we 
will  pay  the  freight  both  ways  out  of  our  own 
pockets.  That  shows  how  sure  we  are  that  the 
”1900”  Gravity  Washer  will  do  all  we  promise. 


If  you  don’t  find  it  does  better  washing,  in 
half  the  time,  than  you  can  wash  by  hand,  sent! 
It  bacFto  us.  If  you  don’ t  find  it  saves  more  than 
half  the  wear  on  the  clothes,  send  it  back  to  us. 
If  it  doesn’ t  wash  dirty  clothes  in  six  minutes, 
send  It  back  to  us. 

•  *  # 

Remember,  we  will  pay  the  freight  both 
ways,  out  of  our  own  pockets.  You  don’ t  even  say 
you’ll  buy  it,  till  you  have  used  it  a  full  month, 
and  know  all  about  it.  Isn’ t  that  a  pretty  straight- 
forward  offer  between  strangers? 

How  could  we  profit  by  that  offer  unless  our 
”1900”  GravityTVasher  would  do  all  we  say  it 
will? 

How  could  we  have  sold  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  ”1900”  Washers  on  this  plan,  if 
they  hadn't  “made  good?” 

Don’ t  slave  over  the  wash-tub  any  more. 

Don’t  pay  a  washerwoman  for  eight  hours  a 
week  when  she  can  do  the  work  far  better,  with 
less  wear  on  the  clothes,  in  four  hours,  with  a 
“1<J00U  Gravity  Washer. 

The  4  hours  a  week  less  labor  thus  saves  you 
60  cents  a  week  for  Washerwoman' s  Wages. 

Pay  us  50  cents  a  week  out  of  that  60  cents  our 
Washer  saves  you,  if  you  decide  to  keep  it,  after 
a  month' s  trial.  Then  you  own  the  Washer. 

Write  us  today,  if  you  want  a  month's  free 
use  of  the  quickest  Washer  in  the  world. 

Address,  R.  F.  Bieber,  Treasurer,  'T900” 
Washer  Oo.,  Box  6072  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ,  or 
355  Yonge  St,  Toronto,  Canada. 


IR0NAQE 

POTATO  MACHINERY 


Improves  the  quality  and  yield  of  the  crop  and  cuts  the  cost 
of  production. 

The  Iron  Age  Four  Row  Sprayer.  No  potato  grower  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.  No  more  losses  from  bugs  or  blight.  Applies 
spray  rapidly,  effectively  and  economically.  Has  orchard  attach¬ 
ment.  Automatic  pump  and  dasher.  Thoroughly  adjustable. 

The  Iron  Age  Potato  Digger  gets  all  the  potatoes 
and  injures  none.  Easily  operated  as  a  low- 
down  digger  by  two  horses.  Elevator  and 
shaker  attachment  for  use  witli  weedy  crops. 

Our  New  Iron  Age  Rook  describes  and  illustrates 
our  full  line  of  labor-saving  implements.  Seeders,  Wheel 
Hoes, Cultivators,  Horselloes,  Fertilizer  Distributors,  Potato 
Planters,  Riding  Cultivators,  etc.  Free  on  application. 

BATEMAN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  102  Crenloch,  N.J. 


Iron 


ref 


loir  Row  Sprayer 


Iron  Ago 
Potato  Digger 


TREES 


Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Carolina 

Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 


$5  PER  100,  FREIGHT  PAID  . . 

Allkindsof  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices. %  Remember  we  beat  all  other  reliable 
Nurseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva.  N.i . 


POST  MACHINES  PRICE 

CEMENT  POSTS  ARE  A  SURPRISING  SUCCESS 

To  further  introduce  Cox 
Cement  Post  Machines,  we 
will  sell  until  June  30  only,  a 
limited  number  at  one-half  reg¬ 
ular  price. 

No.  1  Machine,  Regular  Price 
$85.C0;  Special  Price  $42.50. 
No.  2  Machine,  Regular  Price 
$32.50;  Special  Price  $16.50. 

The  whole  world  is  rapidly 
awakening  to  the  practical  value 
of  cement  products.  Improve  this 
opportunity  to  get  a  practical 
machine  that  will  turn  out  posts 
that  are  everlasting  and  that  can 
be  made  for  about  15 cents  each. 
This  is  a  rare  bargain  and  it  will 
be  to  your  interest  to  act  at  once. 

Lengths  of  posts,  7  feet  and 
8  feet. 

Cash  must  accompany  orders 
for  machines  at  these  prices. 

Atlas  Cement  Machinery  Co. 

322  South  Ave. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

on  request.  HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


The  great  soil  improver.  Valuable 
also  for  early  green  food,  grazing 
and  hay  crop.  Special  circular 
free,  also  sample  and  price  Of  seed 
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SHAPING  PEAR  TREES  AGAINST 
WIND. 

In  regard  to  trimming  Bartlett  pear 
trees  where  the  wind  is  strong  from  the 
west.  I  do  not  think  you  can  obtain  the 
best  results  by  cutting  back  the  growth  on 
the  west  side  to  one  or  two  buds  and 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  tree  longer.  It 
will  certainly  result  in  an  unbalanced  tree. 
The  tendency  of  the  flow  of  sap  will  be 
to  the  side  of  the  tree  that  is  left  the 
longest,  if  the  trees  in  the  orchard  are  cut 
back  annually  as  is  my  practice.  In  an 
orchard  only  the  first  and  second  rows 
will  be  much  affected  by  the  wind.  But 
if  the  wind  is  too  strong,  I  would  advise 
planting  a  wind-break.  This,  however, 
is  seldom  necessary  in  western  New  York. 
I  would  advise  trimming  off  all  trees 
alike,  following  the  same  system  year 
after  year.  Trimming  should  be  done  in 
the  dormant  season,  cutting  the  lower 
limbs  back  to  five  or  six  buds,  those  high¬ 
er  a  little  shorter,  working  towards  a 
leader  which  should  be  left  longer.  The 
result  will  be  a  better  balanced  tree,  a 
better  shaped  tree,  and  a  more  produc¬ 
tive  tree  at  the  age  of  10  or  15  years, 
than  can  be  brought  about  by  any  other 
system  of  trimming.  At  the  present 
time,  the  prospects  in  this  neighborhood 
are  for  a  full  crop  of  all  kinds  of  tree 
fruit,  there  being  no  perceptible  injury 
done  by  the  late  frost. 

DAVID  K.  BELL. 


A  DRAINER'S  DIARY. 

Part  II. 

Monday,  April  23. — Stayed  at  home  to 
fix  the  park  for  little  chicks  and  gather 
up  loose  ends  in  general. 


Tuesday,  April  24. — Tony  and  I  worked 
alone  to-day.  I  put  in  four  feet  of  iron 


pipe  with  copper  screen  at  outlet  of  A 
this  morning,  and  followed  Tony  back¬ 
ward  up  C  the  rest  of  the  day.  We  find 
a  good  many  crawfish  in  the  old  pond.  I 
have  no  acquaintance  with  these  gentry 
of  the  slough,  but  some  drainers  find 
trouble  from  their  working  under  the  tile. 

I  am  trying  to  teach  Tony  to  hold  an 
even  grade,  so  I  can  set  him  at  taking 
out  the  bottom  cut  when  we  get  C  ready 
for  tile,  but  some  of  his  old  habits  with 
the  spade  are  a  hindrance.  If  he  would 
give  a  side  cut  down  and  then  quartering 
across,  throwing  out  a  three-cornered 
chunk,  and  repeat  on  the  other  side  and 
so  on,  thrusting  clear  down  to  grade,  he 
would,  by  sighting  often  across  the  spade 
handle  to  range  of  targets,  soon  be  able 
to  put  his  spade  close  enough  to  the 
bottom  so  he  could  finish  with  the  cleaner. 

Wednesday,  April  25. — We  are  getting 
into  the  ground  deeper  as  we  go  up  C. 
but  I  am  saving  all  the  grade  so  as 
to  get  deep  under  open  ditch  F,  which 
is  shallow  above  mouth  of  E.  “Al” 
brought  home  an  iron  pipe  10  feet  long, 
with  which  to  sluice  C  under  F.  I  told 
Tony  to  bring  another  man  to-morrow, 
because  we  are  digging  too  deep  now 
for  only  two  cuts  below  the  plow  and  one 
spading. 

Thursday,  April  26. — We  got  to  the 
open  ditch  to-night  and  put  in  a  dam 
at  the  highway  to  hold  the  water  back 
while  we  cut  through  and  tapped  the 
pond  on  the  east  side  of  open  ditch, 
which  is  too  low  for  the  open  ditch  to 
drain.  Have  had  two  Tonys  to-day. 

Friday,  April  27. — Put  in  the  sluice 
pipe  this  morning  and  worked  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  C  and  its  laterals  above  the 
open  ditch.  Started  old  Tony  on  grade 
in  bottom  of  ditch  toward  night,  and  I 
guess  he  will  do  with  a  little  watching 
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and  correcting.  He  likes  to  dig  too  wide, 
and  loses  track  of  grade  by  not  sending 
spade  clear  down  at  one  thrust.  Both 
Tonys  worked  to-day. 

Saturday,  April  29. — Home  again  with 
the  wife  and  bairns.  I  laid  tile  to-day 
down  C  from  its  source  to  first  branch, 
and  then  began  at  head  of  the  lateral  near¬ 
est  the  open  ditch,  putting  them  in  down 
to  C  and  then  commencing  at  sluice  pipe 
laid  up  C,  making  union  with  side 
branches  as  I  passed  them.  I  like  to  be¬ 
gin  at  the  upper  end  of  the  ditch  to  lay 
tile  so  there  will  be  no  muddy  water  and 
silt  running  into  them,  but  as  Tony  was 
not  done  grading  in  the  last  lateral,  and 
the  ditch  was  not  long  I  began  at  the 
sluice  and  worked  up.  Tony  No.  2  cover¬ 
ing  tile  behind  me.  I  would  rather  bed 
the  tile  myself  by  shaving  down  the  tough 
clay  from  sides  of  the  ditch  and  tamping 
it  along  the  sides  of  the  tile,  but  “Al” 
is  in  a  hurry  to  get  this  field  east  of  the 
open  ditch  sown  to  oats,  so  he  is  willing 
to  risk  Tony.  My  judgment  says  let 
the  oats  go  rather  than  take  chances 
on  having  an  Irresponsible  workman 
break  a  tile  and  then  bury  it  to  hide  his 
fault.  We  have  worked  now  46 1/2  days, 
11  of  which  are  credited  to  the  boss. 

Irving,  N.  Y.  J.  F.  v. 


CHEAP  WESTERN  HAY  SHEDS. 

One  of  our  readers  in  central  Illinois  says 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  farms  in  the 
corn  belt  are  rented,  and  owners  do  not  feel 
like  spending  much  money  on  hay  barns.  lie 
wants  us  to  suggest  a  cheap  method  of  build¬ 
ing  hay  sheds  to  hold  50  to  100  tons  of  clover. 
Would  it  be  practical  to  set  large  telephone 
poles  in  the  ground  and  surround  them  be¬ 
low  the  surface  with  six  or  more  inches  of 
cement  or  concrete  to  prevent  decay,  then 
framing  and  roofing  these  poles  for  a  shed? 

Referring  to  cheap  method  of  building 


mens  from  IT.  B.  Plott’s  orchard  for  com¬ 
parison.  The  Pharr  Seedless  was  introduced 
as  a  novelty  or  wonder  by  Mr.  Clark  about  15 
years  since.  lie  claimed  it  as  the  second 
he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  Clark  was  a 
nurseryman  and  hailed  from  Hartford.  Conn., 
to  which  place  he  returned  about  three  years 
past  to  his  brother's.  Mr.  Clark  has  been 
dead  five  years  or  more,  dying  at  his  brother’s 
in  Connecticut.  Mrs.  Clark  several  years  be¬ 
fore.  I  hope  to  send  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  speci¬ 
men  this  season;  so  far  there  is  more  novelty 
than  quality,  yet  give  it  a  trial.  a.  j.  a. 

Waynesville,  N.  C. 


For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


WAGON  SENSE 

Don’t  break  yourback  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comfort’s  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagan. 

It  will  save  you  time  and  money.  A 
set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new  at  small 
eost.  Write  for  catalogue.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Bs>88  Qulocy.  Hi. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  Maybe  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  ”C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York*  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  234  Craig  St*,  West,  Montreal,  P.  ()• 

40  North  7  th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Teiilente-Key  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 


— Let  Me  Quote  You  a  Price  on  a  Made-to-Order  Buggy— i 


I  have  a  special  proposition  to  make  you. 

Don't  do  a  thing  about  buying  a  vehicle  until  you 
let  me  write  and  tell  you  what  it  is. 
J ust  drop  me  a  postal  and  I  will 
give  you  the  full  details. 

I  want  to  tell  you  why  a 
made- to-order  buggy  is  83  1-3% 
better  than  a  stock  buggy — 
better  in  finish  — better  in 
workmanship. 

I  want  to  toll  you  how  and 
why  wo  mako  split  hickory 
vehicles  to  order,  and  soil 
them  di  rect  from  our  fuctory 
to  the  consumer. 

I  want  to  quote  you  a  price 
on  just  the  job  you  want — 
made  to  your  order. 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  our  Free 
Trial  Plan  on  mado-to-order  bug¬ 
gies— how  we  take  it  back  at 
our  exponBO  if  it  doesn’t 


H.  O.  Phelps, 

President 


TheOhioCarriageMfg.Co.  please  you. 


You  can’t  be  a  cent  out  by  the  trial. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  our  2  year  iron  clad 
guarantee,  how  the  immense  stock  we  carry  and 
our  facilities  enables  prompt  shipments  of  any 
vehicle  made  exactly  to  your  order. 

Will  you  let  me  do  this?— Will  you  write  me  today 
— now? 

I  will  answer  at  once  and  send  you  our  latest 
Spl  it  Hickory  Vehicle  Book 
—the  finest  buggy  book  ever 
published  —  FREE.  It’s 
va  1  uable  readin  g  to  a  pros¬ 
pective  buggy  buyer.  Ad¬ 
dress  me  personally. 

H.C.  PHELPS,  Pres., 

The  Ohio  Carriage 
Mfg.  Co., 

Station  390 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


hay  sheds  for  clover,  your  suggestion  is 
as  good  as  I  know  of.  Here  in  Cham¬ 
paign  Co.,  Ill.,  farmers  bale  all  hay  they 
have  no  mow  room  for,  after  it  is  cured 
well  out  of  meadows.  H.  R. 

Homer,  Ill. 

There  are  a  good  many  of  those  hay 

sheds  in  this  vicinity.  I  built  one  myself 

with  oak  posts  10  or  12  years  ago,  now 
» 

as  good  as  ever.  I  painted  the  posts  as 
far  as  they  were  put  in  the  ground,  fixed 
it  the  same  as  a  barn,  boarded  it  up,  with 
good  shingle  roof,  size  22  by  40,  at  a 
cost  of  $175.  You  can  leave  it  open,  just 
put  a  good  roof  on  and  brace  it  strong; 
it  will  cost  less  money,  but  I  would  not 
set  the  posts  in  concrete.  The  wood  will 
absorb  the  moisture  of  the  concrete,  and 
rot  soon.  Paint,  tar  or  char  the  posts. 

Lena,  Ill.  J.  c.  .m. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  hay  barn  can¬ 
not  be  built  of  poles  that  will  he  a  perfect 
protection  from  rain  and  snow,  and  one 
that  will  be  lasting  and  cheap.  A  cattle 
barn  on  this  .-farm  built  about  30  years 
ago  with  posts  set  in  the  ground  is  still 
in  good  condition.  I  shall  build  a  hay  and 
cattle  barn  after  the  following  plan :  All 
posts  and  timbers  used  will  he  White 
or  Post  oak ;  posts  set  in  cement.  A  row 
of  posts  in  center  30  feet  high,  eight  feet 
apart,  on  each  side,  14  feet  distant,  an¬ 
other  row;  14  feet  from  these  another, 
making  a  width  of  56  feet.  On  top  of 
each  of  these  posts  will  be  cut  a  beam 
with  about  two-inch  shoulder,  on  which 
will  be  spiked  on  each  side  a  3  x  8  timber 
on  edge,  running  length  of  barn.  Rafters 
about  2x5  spiked  to  each  set  of  plates, 
thus  securely  tying  in  center  of  building. 
About  eight  feeC  from  ground  cross  ties 
connecting  each  set  of  posts  the  entire 
width  of  barn ;  on  these  will  rest  the 
floor  of  mow.  Roof  of  galvanized  iron, 
over  felt,  with  about  one  inch  slope  to 
the  foot.  This  building  cannot  possibly 
spread,  and  there  are  no  cross  ties  to 
obstruct  hay  fork.  I  shall  use  cable  fork 
that  can  he  placed  anywhere  in  barn. 

Mason,  Ill.  _  R.  w. 

Another  “Seedless”  Apple. — The  seedless 
apple  yet  livetli.  the  Pharr  Seedless,  which 
I  find  in  II.  B.  Plott's  orchard  near  Saunook, 
Haywood  Co.,  N.  C. ;  it  is  a  seedling;  of  the 
county.  I  hope  I  have  located  it;  near  Canto 
or  Clyde,  N.  C.,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Pharr.  I 
hope  to  send,  some  to  Washington,  also  spec!- 


THE 

GREA’ 


HAY  TOOLS  FOR 


THE  FARMER 

Every  hay  grower  knows  the 
ireat  “Dain  Ltne”of  hay  tools— the 

_>ain  Hay  Press;  the  Dain  Side  De-' 
livery  Hay  and  Bean  Rake;  and  the 
Dain  Hay  Loader.  And  he  knows  that 
the  name  “Dain”  on  a  hay  tool  means 
that  it’s  built  right— the  best  made  tool  he 
can  get  for  the  work.  This  line  is  best  liked 


A-'  can  gel  1U1  CUCWUIO..  A  two  _ 

where  most  used,  because  every  tool  is  designed  . 
to  do  the  work  better  than  it  was  ever  done  before.  Quality  and  efficiency  are  the 
watch-words  at  the  Dain  factory-they  use  better  material  and.workmanship  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  which  explains  why  the  expense  for  repairs  and  the  time  saved  . 
in  the  field  soon  shows  the  superiority  of  these  hay  tool  leaders.  That  s  what  makes  A 
the  “Dain  Line**  so  popular  with  farmers.  If  you  want  satisfaction  in  the  hay  field 
this  is  the  line  of  tools  to  buy.  If  you  want  tq  V 

make  more  profit  on  your  hay  get  the 
tools  that  will  help  you  do  it.  Send 
to-day  for  circulars  describing  every 
tool  in  the  line,  and  don’t  buy  until 
you  have  become  familiar  with 
these  tools— ’twill  be  money  in 
your  purse.  The  "Dain  Line”  is 
sold  by  dealers  everywhere— 

,  write  today  for  circular  of  the  tool 
,  or  tools  you  want,  we’ll  tell  you  all 
about  them,  and  where  to  buy  them. 

Dain  Manufacturing  Co. 

Ottumwa,  Iowa. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Shirley  Poppies. — The  attractive  pic¬ 
ture  on  page  487,  Fig.  198.  is  reproduced 
from  an  English  photograph  of  Shirley 
poppies,  and  brings  out  something  of  the 
charm  of  these  dainty  blossoms.  Shirley 
poppies  originated  by  long  and  careful 
selection  from  Papaver  Rhoeas,  the  scarlet 
cornflower  or  field  poppy  of  Great  P>ritain 
and  Europe  generally.  The  strain  was 
bred  for  a  long  time  before  reaching  the 
public  by  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  for  many  years 
secretary  of  the  British  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society.  He  found  in  1880  a  wild 
plant  bearing  a  solitary  flower  of  the 
ordinary  scarlet,  black-centered  char¬ 
acter,  but  with  a  narrow  edge  of  white. 
The  seeds  were  carefully  saved,  and  pro¬ 
duced  next  year  about  200  plants,  of 
which  only  four  or  five  had  white-edged 
blooms.  The  seeds  of  the  best  of  these 
were  sown  the  following  year,  producing 
a  larger  percentage  of  white-marked 
flowers  and  so  on,  from  year  to  year 
until  the  color  broke  to  pale  pink  and 
even  pure  white,  while  in  time  the  black 
center  or  basal  blotch  was  permanently 
changed  to  white  and  pale  yellow.  They 
come  now  in  all  shades  from  the  most 
brilliant  scarlet  to  delicate  flesh  color, 
cream  white  and  pearl  white,  without  a 
trace  of  black,  and  all  possess  the  peculiar 
crinkled  texture  of  petal  that  distinguish¬ 
es  them  from  other  varieties.  Shirley  pop¬ 
pies  are  now  cheap  and  are  easily  grown  ; 
the  seeds  can  be  readily  obtained,  and 
should  be  liberally  sown  in  ordinary 
garden  soil,  thinning  the  plants  to  six 
inches  apart.  They  are  among  the  most 
desirable  of  all  annual  flowering  plants. 
Tt  is  said  the  Shirley  poppy  is  one  of  the 
finest  contributions  to  floriculture  ever 
made  by  an  amateur  grower. 


kinds  have  been  raised  from  it.  Pear' 
of  Kent  is  announced  as  one  of  the  very 
best,  exceeding  the  parent  in  si/e  while 
retaining  the  refined  form  and  coloring. 
Pearl  of  Kent  is  still  a  pearl  without 
price,  as  none  is  yet  commercially  pro¬ 
curable.  Prices  of  these  fancy  new  sorts 
frequently  exceed  $100  the  bulb,  while 
stocks  are  still  small.  The  only  other 
novelty  we  have  tested  is  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Camm.  a  very  dwarf  white  variety  with 
yellow  trumpet.  It  is  very  desirable,  but 
not  equal  to  Mme.  de  Graaff.  and  is  no\y 
offered  at  the  moderate  ^nce  of  $6  the 
hundred.  For  best  results  the  bulbs 
of  these  choice  Narcissi  should  be  lifted, 
divided  and  replanted  in  fresh  soil  at 
least  every  alternate  year,  but  we  wanted 
a  test  of  their  staying  powers  in  sod,  and 
are  gratified  at  the  result.  While  the 
above  are  very  desirable  for  those  who 
demand  the  best.  Emperor  and  Empress, 
yellow  and  white  trumpets  respectively, 
now  so  common  and  cheap  that  everyone 
may  plant  them,  will  give  essentially  as 
good  results  as(  the  novelties  in  every 
feature  except  actual  size  of  bloom. 


Daffodil  Experience. — Will  von  give  the 
result  of  your  experience  on  the  Rural 
Grounds  with  the  daffodils  Glory  of  Leiden, 
Mme.  de  Graaff  and  others  you  have  experi¬ 
mented  with.  s.  G. 

Ilillman,  Wash. 

We  think  most  highly  of  the  varieties 
named,  after  four  years’  trial.  A  dozen 
small  bulbs  of  each  were  planted  in  good 
soil  deeply  dug,  somewhat  under  the 
shade  of  a  high  trimmed  apple  tree,  and 
have  not  since  been  disturbed.  They 
have  received  no  culture  except  pulling 
out  grass  and  chance  weeds  during  their 
short  Spring  growing  season,  the  sod  be¬ 
ing  allowed  to  close  over  them  after  the 
leaves  die  down.  The  second  Winter 
they  were  favored  with  a  mulcfi,  two 
inches  thick,  of  stable  manure,  but  other¬ 
wise  have  had  no  fertilizer  except  that 
naturally  contained  in  the  soil.  We  were 
rewarded  with  a  bloom  from  each  bulb 
for  the  two  first  seasons,  since  then  from 
25  to  30  magnificent  blooms  have  been 
borne  to  each  original  clump  of  12  bulbs. 
Glory  of  Leiden  still  remains  the  best 
yellow  trumpet  in  general  commerce,  and 
is  now  freely  offered  abroad  at  from  $7 
to  $8  the  hundred.  It  is  exceeded  in  size 
only  by  Van  Waveren’s  Giant,  the  largest 
daffodil  in  the  trade,  held  last  year  at 
$36  each.  Mme.  de  Graaff  is.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  most  elegant  white  trum¬ 
pet  variety  procurable.  For  vigor,  size 
and  general  finish  it  leads  all  others,  and 
is  yet  priced  as  high  as  $30  the  hundred. 
The  perianth  or  outer  portion  of  the 
flowers  is  pure  ivory  white,  the  very 
graceful  trumpet  at  first  pale  primrose, 
soon  passing  to  white.  Mme.  de  Graaff 
seeds  more  freely  than  most  highly-bred 
varieties,  and  some  verv  choice  new 


Hyacinth s  and  Tulips  From  Seed. — Can 
hyacinths  and  tulips*  be  propagated  from  the 
seed,  and  if  so,  how  is  it  done?  r.  h. 

Spring  City.  Tenu. 

Hyacinths  and  tulips  may  both  be 
grown  from  seeds,  as  that  is  the  way 
new  varieties  arc  obtained,  but  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  slow,  requiring  from  four  to 
seven  years’  time  to  produce  flowering 
bulbs.  Tulip  seeds  ripen  about  the  first 
of  July.  When  the  pods  or  capsules 
split  apart  at  the  top  they  should  be  cut 
and  stored  in  a  dry  place  until  October 
without  removing  the  seeds,  as  the  curing 
process  appears  to  heighten  their  matur¬ 
ity  and  cause  them  to  germinate  better. 
They  may  be  sown  in  a  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  bed  or  frame  in  a  sheltered  part 
of  the  garden,  but  the  growth  is  so  slen¬ 
der  for  the  first  two  years  that  it  is  safer 
to  plant  in  well-drained  boxes,  six  inches 
or  more  deep,  filled  with  very  light,  mod¬ 
erately  rich.  soil.  The  seeds  should  only 
be  lightly  covered,  hut  the  soil  well 
pressed  and  watered.  The  boxes  would 
better  be  covered  with  fine  wire  netting 
to  keep  out  vermin,  and  may  be  kept  over 
Winter  in  a  frame  or  buried  level  in  the 
garden  and  covered  with  a  mulch  of  litter 
during  hard  freezing  weather.  Seeds  begin 
to  germinate  in  April,  when  the  boxes 
should  be  carefully  watered  and  weeded. 
The  leaves  are  at  first  very  small,  look¬ 
ing  more  like  fine  grass  than  tulips 
Growth  ceases  in  June,  but  the  lnilbs  are 
so  small  that  it  is  usually  best  to  allow 
the  boxes  to  partially  dry  out  without 
disturbing  them,  keeping  them  under  ob¬ 
servation  throughout  the  season,  and  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  weeds.  They  should  be 
more  thickly  covered  to  avoid  sharp 
frosts  the  following  Winter,  as  the  tiny 
bulbs  are  not  quite  as  hardy  as  the  seeds. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  year’s  growth 
the  bulbs  should  be  sifted  out  and  re¬ 
planted  in  beds  in  the  garden,  placing 
them  two  inches  deep,  and  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  apart  each  way.  It  is  well  to  mulch 
during  Winter.  At  the  end  of  two  years' 
growth  in  the  beds  they  should  again  be 
lifted  and  replanted  like  blooming  bulbs, 
four  or  five  inches  apart  and  as  many 
deep.  They  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
for  several  seasons  in  this  bed.  but  it  is 
better  to  lift  and  replant  every  year  just 
as  we  do  with  regular  blooming  sizes. 
Tulip  flowers^  from  seedlings  are  often 
small  and  insignificant  at  first,  but 
eventually  grow  into  much  beauty.  Most 
seedlings  bloom  at  first  in  solid  colors, 
but  after  an  uncertain  number  of  years 
they  may  “break”  in  many  splendid 
markings  or  featherings  that  afterward 
permanently  remain.  Self-colored  seed¬ 
lings  are  usually  termed  “breeders”  until 
the  colors  have  broken  or  permanently 
changed. 

Hyacinth  seeds  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  except  that  they  may  be 
sown  at  once  as  soon  as  the  fruits  are 
ripe,  though  they  keep  well  when  dried 
until  the  following  Spring,  when  they 
may  be  sown  in  beds  out  of  doors.  The 
bulbs  should  not  he  disturbed  or  taken 
up  for  two  or  three  years,  when  they 
may  be  planted  in  flowering  bed  five 
inches  deep  and  six  to  seven  inches  apart. 
Always  select  seeds  from  the  finest  plants 
or  varieties.  Seeds  of -semi-double  hya¬ 
cinths  are  likely  to  produce  the  largest 
flowers.  w  v  F 


E.C.  Brown  Co.. 


0  rows  at  a  time,  any 
wi  ;th,  with 

Rrnu/n’c  traction 
Drown  S  COMPRESSED 

AIR  SPRAYER. 

Constant  pressure  up  to  150  lbs  - 
Power  costs  nothing.  100  gal¬ 
lon  cypress  tank,  all  brass 
pump.  Perfectly  adapted  also  to  or 
chard  work.  Wo  are  the  largest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  spray  pumps  In  the 
world,  hand  and  power, including  the 
famous  ‘•Auto-Spray.’* 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

28  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Leggett’s  Dusters 


DISTRIBUTE 
INSECTICIDES 
IN  DUST  FORM 
saving  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  when  other 
methods  fall. 

KO  BARREL  OF  WATER  TO  HAUL 


A  LEGGETT'S 

Potatoes  dusted  as  fast  as 
you  walk. 

(Mi  CHAMPION 

Several  styles  for 

MTI 

GARDEN, 

FIELD 

OK 

ORCHARD 

Our  Spray  Calendar  gives  concise  information  regarding 
Spraying,  Dusters  and  Matt-rials.  Mailed  free  on  request. 

Leggett  &  Bro.,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 

Kills  Bugs,  prevents  Blight,  Rot  and 
Scab. 

Increases  crop  on  average  115  bushels 
to  acre. 

Enlirely  automatic  in  operation. 

Send  for  free  84-page  booklet  M. 

is  SPRAMOTOR  CO. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  LONDON,  CANADA. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD’S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti¬ 
cide.  5' '-lb.  kegs.  $2.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  $4.50;  half  barrel, 
270  lb.,  3*kc  per  i  b ;  barrel.425  lb. ,  316c.  Send  for  booklet. 
JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“WILLIAMS”  Write  for  special  offer  to introduceonr 
PUMP  -  patented  pumps.  a  Wooden 
"NoTrix"  Pump  made  of  iron.  Guaranteed. 

All  repairs  done  quickly  above  ground. 

"To  Fix" 


“Williams”  Pump  Co.,  409  Harmon  St.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

CIDER  AND  WINE  PRESSES 
HAND  and  POWER 

Manufactured  by 

THE  G.  J.  EMENY  CO., 

FULTON,  N.  Y. 
Successors  to 
Empire  State  Press  Co. 

Send  for  free  Illustrated  Catalog 


THE 


Hoover  Digger 


Clean,  last 
work.  It  stands 
the  wear  and 
tear. 


Favorite  in  every  great  pota 
to  growing  district.  Get  free  catalog. 

The  Hoover-Prout  Co..  Lock  Box  56 ,  Avery,  0 


Tlie  PoiatoOigger For 


For  the  Protection  and 

Adornment  of  Lawns,  Schools,  Parks, 
Cemeteries,  Cemetery  Lots  and  public  and 
private  places  generally,  no  fence  can  com¬ 
pare  with  the  Hartman  Steel  Picket  Fence 


,v- 


for  beauty  and  durability.  The  first  fence  we 
made  was  put  up  sixteen  years  ago  and  is  in  as 
good  condition  now  as  the  day  it  was  erected. 
The  Hartman  Fence  protects  and  adorns  a  lawn 
without  concealing  it.  It  can  be  erected  upon  un¬ 
even  as  well  as  level  surfaces— on  stone  walls  or 
wooden  bases  as  well  as  in  the  ground.  No  me¬ 
chanical  skill  is  required  to  erect  it.  All  first- 
class  dealers  handle  the  Hartman  Steel  Picket 
Fence.  If  yours  doesn't,  write  for  illustrated 
catalogue  and  prices  to 

GLEN  MFG.  CO.,  110  Mill  St.,  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 


YES,  WE 

PA  f  FREIGHT 


and  give  a  large  cash  dlHcount  on 
2f»  rod 8  or  more  of  the  Frost  Fknck. 
Better  still,  we  give  you  a  fence  that 
looks  l>e tier  and  wears  longer  than  any 
other  make.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue 
r  H.  B.  Oka  he  &  Co.,  29  Broadway,  N.  Y 
The  Kkost  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Cleveland,  o[. 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADEj 

All  No.  it  Steel  Vi  ire.  Wei.  .qdvanized.  Weighs  j 
%  more  than  most  fences.  1  <i  to  8ftc  per  rod 
delivered.  We  sell  all  kinds  offence  wire  at 
wholesale  prices.  Write  for  fence  hook  show-' 

‘  .leg  HOstyles.  The  Brown  Fence  mid,  A 
Wire  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


TWO  TOOLS.. 
IN  ONE 
with 
the 


Never  Slip  Wire  Stretcher 
and  Staple  Puller 

the  staple  without  assistance.  Stretches  every 
kind  of  wire  to  the  LAST  post  in  a  straight  line  or 
around  haystacks.  No  teeth  to  injure  wire.  Hickory 
handle,  malleable  jaws,  forced  steel  staple  puller. 
Nothing  to  pet  out  of  order.  It  is  as  simple  as  a  pair  of 
tongs.  Wo  will  send  the  Stretcher  and  Puller  to  you  by 
express  carefully  packed  for  $1.00,  P.  O.  or  express  M.  O., 
if  you  will  also  send  us  the  name  of  your  dealer. 

Hpcclttl.  For  25  cents  we  will  send  prepaid  our  new  steel 
staple  puller.  Jusl  out.  The  handiest  tool  you  ever  owned. 
Never  Slip  Wire  Stretcher  A  Novelty  to., Went  Farmington, Ohio 


THEY  LASTF0REVER 

Standard  Steel  Posts 

Are  to  be  Driven 

ONE-THIRD  CHEAPER 

THAN  WOOD  POSTS. 

Can  he  used  with  plain,  barb  or 
woven  wire  fencing.  Posts  mude 
f««r  all  requirements;  will  lasl  for¬ 
ever.  For  grape  Held#  they  have 
no  equal.  Thousands  in  use  and 
thousands  sold  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Write  for  circular,  price, 
list  and  reference  to 

J.  11.  DOWNS, 

335  Broadway,  N.  T, 

Factory  near  Pittsburg. 


MORE  GOOD  CIDER 

can  be  made  from  a  given  amount 
of  apples  with  one  of  our  presses 
than  with  any  other.  The 
juice  will  be  purer  and  bring 
higher  prices;  the  extra 
yield  soon  pays  for  the 
press.  We  make 

HYDRAULICS", 

Kn  all  nixes  hand  or  power.  ' 

•26  to  300  barrels  per  day 
Also  Boilers,  Saw-Mills, 

Steam- Evaporators,  Apple*  z 
butter  Cookers,  etc.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

|2  Main  SI.,  Ml.  Gilead,  Ohio 

O  or  Room  124  f  39  Cortland  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


DOWDEN 


Simple,  stron  g,  always  in  order.  Works 

in  all  soils,  all  depths,  hill-  side  and  level. 

No  cutting  and  none  missed.  Potatoes  al¬ 

ways  clean,  lying  on  top  of  ground.  Works  well 
in  heavy  tops.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

Dowden  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  622,  Prairie  City,  Iowa. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating-  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof, 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  01- 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Orach: 
Eight  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Boston. 

dentiou  R.N.-Y. 


Chicago, 

Me 


Made  from  Fresh  Animal  Prod- 
ucts,  Raw  Bone,  Meat  and  the  best 
grades  of  Agricultural  Chemicals. 
We  absolutely  guarantee  them  to 
contain  no  Acid  Phosphates  in  any 
form— except  in  the  so-called  Phos¬ 
phates. 

Conceded  the  standard  by  every 
fertilizer  manufacturer. 


HUBBARD’S 

FERTILIZERS 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


Send  today  for  free  booklet,  re¬ 
plete  with  information  about  proper 
fertilizer  treatment  for  different 
crops,  and  Guaranteed  Analyses  of 
our  various  fertilizers.  Contains 
also  strong  testimonials  from  many 
continuous  users.  The  progressive 
farmer  will  find  it  of  genuine  value 
and  interest. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

“The  Strenuous  Life/’ — The  following 
extract  from  a  note  from  an  old  friend 
in  Connecticut  will  serve  as  a  text  for 
various  reflections: 

Several  years  ago,  while  contemplating 
spending  a  part  o£  the  cold  season  with  a 
relative  in  Lee  County.  Fla.,  1  took_  out  a 


with  a  load  of  produce.  There  seems  to 
be  little  u$e  in  a  man’s  trying  to  make 
a  living  on  a  farm  unless  he  is  willing  to 
get  up  and  dust,  and  unless  his  family 
will  help  him.  Nothing  suits  me  better  on 
Sunday  afternoon  than  to  sit  on  my  stone 
wall  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  watch  the 
valley.  It  seems  to  me  a  good  thing  to 
call  up  fancies  and  memories  at  such  a 
time,  but  on  week  days,  when  the  weeds 
are  crowding  into  the  strawberries  and 
the  growing  season  is  here  it  is  high  time 
for  action.  As  a  man  gets  along  in  years 
he  is  likely  to  take  one  of  two  views  of 
life.  At  any  rate  he  will  know  he  hasn  t 
accomplished  much,  and  he  will  either 
feel  inclined  to  quit  and  nay  that  there  is 
no  use  rushing  now,  or  else  he  will 


10-weeks’  subscription  for  The  R.  N.-\.  in 
the  name  of  my  friend,  to  be  sent  to  lnm, 
so  that  l  might  still  see  it  while  there. 

Since,  in  one  of  my  friend's  Summer 

visits  north  he  told  me  that  he  was  still 

taking  the  paper,  for  while  it  was  not 

adapted  to  his  locality  and  products,  it  was 
very  interesting  reading,  particularly  the 
“Hope  Farm  Notes."  That  seems  a  wide¬ 
spread  opinion.  The  President  has_  had 

much  to  say  in  favor  of  a  “strenuous"  life, 
and  here  it  seems  to  l>e  found.  Setting  out 
strawberry  plants  two  hours  before  breakfast, 
doing  all  manner  of  duties  during  the  mid- 
clay  hours,  and  during  the  last  rays  of  light 
which  fall  on  the  western  slope  of  his  hills, 
punching  with  a  crowbar  among  the  Alfalfa 
roots  which  have  grown  clear  through  from 
the  east  side,  to  find  a  place  to  set  out  fruit 
trees.  We  used  to  be  told  “Go  to  the  ant 
thou  sluggard."  but  times  have  changed,  and 
now  it  should  be — “Don't  get  languid,  Vesu¬ 
vius,  but  wake  up  and  get  a  move  on  you !” 

Then  too.  he  belongs  to  t lie  “Apple  Con¬ 
sumers’  League,”  and  finds  time  to  eat 
three  to  five  apples  per  dav.  And  right  here 
— what  opening  on  the  ground  floor  is  there 
for  us  old  fellows  whose  mouths  have  been 
explored  bv  the  dentist  to  “find  the  greatest 
common  divisor,”  so  many  times,  that  there 
is  no  machinery  left  to  grind  and  press  an 
apple  with,  riease  “mav  I  go  out"  and  get 
some  cider?  Surely  the  freshly  expressed 
juice  of  an  apple  Is  much  the  same,  whatever 
the  means  of  getting  it  out.  But  the  trou- 
b'e  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  habitual  eider 
drinker  acquires  a  taste  for  sour  cider,  and 
old  hard  cider  is  the  devil  in  solution.  Now 

there  would  be  some  satisfaction  in  seeing  w,  .  t  .  >  t  ,  t 

this  Hope  Farm  Man  in  h's  muddy  boots.  \\  lien  you  got  hot  and  sw.aty  i  wouiu 


i  easier,  but  1  like  to  see  the  weak  ones 
have  a  chance.  In  April  we  planted  500 
President  strawberry  plants,  as  we 
thought  about  right.  We  want  them  for 
fruiting  next  year,  and  also  for  making 
as  many  strong  plants  for  Fall  planting 
as  it  will  be  safe  to  take.  All  the  blossoms 
have  been  pinched  off,  and  every  weed 
pulled  out.  The  soil  around  these  plants 
has  been  kept  open  and  loose.  I  hey  are 
beginning  to  pay  for  this  trouble,  and 
we  expect  a  great  array  of  plants.  Never 
before  have  we  realized  the  importance 
of  thorough  culture  of  all  crops,  and 
something  will  be  seriously  wrong  with 
the  week  in  which  we  do  not  cultivate 
our  strawberries  and  true*  at  least  once. 

The  Alaska  peas  were  in  bloom 


pluno-e  in  a  little  harder  to  try  to  bring  June  t.  The  vines  are  larger  than  usual, 
up  his  average.  I  take  the  latter  view,  for  the  soil  is  richer  and  cultivation 
and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  has  been  better.  Now  we  are  ready  for 


prefer  to  get  out  and  hoe  strawberries 
rather  than  sit  in  t'he  shade  and  talk 
about  it.  As  I  do  not  hear  well  anyw".v 
talking  is  not  much  in  my  line,  and  so  I 
like  to  demonstrate  what  a  person  can 
really  accomplish  with  useful  labor  in 
the  time  which  might  be  given  to  useless 
talk.  It  is  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  deaf  to  argue  that  most  people  talk 
too  much  anyway,  and  that  they  make 
on  the  whole  very  little  real  use  of  their 
ears.  Tf  some  of  you  gentlemen  think 
a  fellow  is  justified  at  nvddle  life  in  sit¬ 
ting  down  to  grow  fat  and  soft  while 


the  sweet  corn  crop.  This  is  planted  by 
putting  a  line  midway  between  the  rows 
of  peas  and  planting  sweet  corn  in  hills 
about  three  feet  apart.  The  pea  vines 
do  not  greatly  interfere  with  the  corn, 
but,  of  course,  the  pickers  must  be  care¬ 
ful,  and  not  step  on  the  hills.  After 
picking  is  done  the  vines  are  pulled,  and 
cultivation  begun  for  the  corn.  We  might 
do  better  than  this  if  we  wanted  to,  by 
planting  the  corn  four  feet  apart,  with  a 
hill  of  squash  or  pumpkins  between  each 
two  hills  of  corn.  Those  who  try  this, 
however,  must  remember  that  it  will  sure- 


others  do  the  work  I  have  no  criticism  jy  fail  unless  the  most  ^horough  culture 
to  make,  but  I  would  like  to  get  you  down 
into  the  dirt  weeding  strawberries,  and 
have  you  look  ahead  to  the  glory  of  a 
clean  field — a  monument  to  your  labor 


holding  the  plow,  and  know  that  he  is  not  a 
phantom. 

As  to  whether  the  Hope  Farm  man  is 
a  “phantom”— the  children  might  perhaps 
be  called  good  judges.  They  could  have 
given  testimony  on  June  1.  We  finished 
planting  corn  just  after  dinner.  Then  we 
tackled  the  potatoes.  These  were  planted 
in  hills  on  the  old  Alfalfa  field,  and  they 
were  full  of  grass,  plantain  and  Alfalfa. 
T  put  one  of  the  little  gfrls  on  Jerry’s 
back  and  the  other  on  Nellie’s.  Jerry 


take  you  to  the  spring.  As  you  slowly 
absorbed  a  quart  of  that  pure  water  you 
would  say  it  beat  anv  liquor  .you.  ever 
tasted.  We  would  spend  a  little  time  in  the 
shade  watching  the  clouds  sail  over  the 
sky  and  the  shadows  crawl  across  the 
woods  and  fields.  Then  we  would  go 
back  and  kill  weeds.  'When  the  bell  rang 
we  would  go  to  the  house,  cool  off.  and 
sit  down  to  asparagus  just  out  of  the 


ground,  peas  fresh  from  the  vine,  new 
potatoes,  strawberries,  rhubarb  pie.  bread 
hauled  the  heavy  cultivator  up  and  down  and  butter  and  meat  for  those  who  want 
the  long  rows  with  Merrill  hanging  to  't-  We  would  also  try  you  on  boiled 
the  handles.  At  17  years  Merrill  weighs  covv  peas.  With  the  appetite  the  weec  s 
about  225  pounds,  and  as  Jerry  has  a  had  given  you  it  would  be  necessai  y. .  o 


is  given.  .  .  .1  think  I  nave  spoken  of 

the  French  eggs  which  came  from  Paris. 
A  friend  of  ours  bought  several  sittings 
of  Faverolles,  and  also  some  large  eggs 
which  he  found  in  the  Paris  market. 
They  made  the  long  journey  by  steamer 
and  were  carried  about  in  this  side  until  it 
seemed  doubtful  to  me  that  they  could 
ever  hatch.  We  put  them  under  faithful 
hens,  and  now  they  are  coming  out.  One 
hen  has  15  of  these  little  Frenchmen,  and 
there  may  be  others.  The  chicks  are  most¬ 
ly  white,  with  a  little  fluff  of  feathers 
around  the  chin — somewhat  like  a  short 
beard.  A  few  of  them  are  dark  colored. 
We  shall  watch  these  birds  with  inter¬ 
est,  but  if  we  were  betting  people  we 
would  still  put  our  property  on  the  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  h.  w.  c. 


good  walk  there  was  no  stopping  to  view 
the  scenery  for  Merrill.  The  boy  had  the 
light  cultivator.  Nellie  combines  laziness 
and  nervousness  to  a  high  degree  but  the 
little  girl  kept  her  fairly  well  inside  the 
rows.  While  the  children  did  this  culti 


lift  you  up  and  carry  you  from  the  table. 
You  could  take  a  nap  under  the  tree 
after  dinner  if  need  be  and  then,  at  it 
again.  At  night  you  would  take  a  bath 
and  crawl  into  bed  to  sleep  as  no  drug 


ever  hilled  a  man  to  repose.  Oh  sav! 
vating  the  Hope  Farm  man  hoed.  These  I  can  I  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  fin  those 
potatoes  were  planted  a  little  too  shallow,  unfortunates  who  never  know  the  real 
so  we  pull  some  earth  to  them  and  hill  J°Y  of  labor  to  whom  physical  wor  is 
up  somewhat.  With  this  outfit  we  turned  only  drudgery!  The  little  girl  showee 
that  grassy  place  into  a  well-tilled  fieh’.  me  her  hands  the  other  night,  linn 
and  Merrill  at  least  was  willing  to  call  were  two  big  blisters  on  the  t.itirnbs  mac  e 
it  a  strenuous  day!  When  night  came  by  the  broom  udien  she  tred  to  help 
all  hands  had  a  story  of  labor  to  tell.  Mother  sweep.  That  sort  of  a  hand  is 
Essie  had  put  in  a  full  day  ironing,  wnile  fair  to  see- 

Philip  had  been  planting  corn  and  hoeing.  Farm  Notes. — The  cow  peas  are  sprout- 
Mother  had  been  obliged!  to  go  away  to  ;ng  ;n  tpe  orchard.  As  all  know  who 
see  Uncle  Ed,  who  is  lying  very  sick  ever  saw  them,  cow  p.’as  start  just  like 


at  a  friend’s  house  on  Long  Island.  She 
could  not  come  home  at  night,  but  the 
rest  of  us  had  our  simple  supper  of  cod¬ 
fish  and  cream,  cornbread,  milk  and  rhu¬ 
barb  sauce,  and  we  all  made  up  in  quan¬ 
tity  what  we  lacked  in  variety.  Then 
.there  were  dishes  to  be  washed,  a  few 
stories  to  be  told,  a  bath  all  round  and  a 
sleep  that  was  .more  strenuous  than  the 
day’s  work. 

“I  shall  be  as  stiff  as  a  board  to¬ 
morrow,”  said  Merrill — but  he  wasn’t. 
Young  joints  are  full  of  rubber,  and  after 
a  sleep  in  which  there  were  no  harrowing 
dreams  he  was  ready  for  another  day ! 

I  know  that  whenever  I  speak  of  work¬ 
ing  the  children  in  this  way  a  number  of 
wise  people  shake  their  heads  and  say 
“too  bad— I  am  so  sorry  for  those  poor 
children !”  They  don’t  need  to  be  sorry 
— the  children  are  not.  They  are  brought 
up  to  do  their  little  share  of  labor  for  the 
home,  and  they  are  paid  in  cash  for  jobs 
like  this  cultivating.  I  have  seen  all  sorts 


Our 

Factory 

Price 


THE  PRICE  MOVES  THEM 

This  is  a  special  for  190©  that  we  are  building  by 
hundreds  And  i  iey  are  going  as  fast  as  we  can  build 
them  You  will  pay  a  dealer  $20  more.  No  such 
bar  -ain  ever  thou  ht  of  by  a  mail  order  house.  Our 
old  time  l.beral  terms 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

with  right  to  return  at  our  expense  it  it’s  not  a  bargain. 
Great  barg  ins  c>n  full  line  light  vehicles.  Send  for  free 
catalog.  Also  special  bargain  circular* 

KAIAMAZOO  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO  , 
Box  26  ,  Kalamazoo  Mich* 
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beans— lifting  the  seed  completely  out  of 
the  ground.  The  warm  weather  we  are 
having  now  will  push  the  peas  along. 
They  are  more  idle  than  honey-bees  in 
damp,  cold  weather.  A  reader  in  Sara¬ 
toga  County.  N.  Y..  wants  to  know  if 
it  will  pay  him  to  sow  cow  peas  there 
on  warm,  sandy  land.  That  is  pretty  far 
north.  This  is  a  southern  crop,  and  re¬ 
quires  hot  weather  to  make  its  growth. 
I  should  consider  it  an  experiment — most 
likely  ordinary  field  beans,  broadcast, 
would  do  about  as  well  as  the  cow  peas. 
Tf  I  tried  them  at  all  I  would  sow  Early 
Black,  Black-Eye,  New  Era  or  Warren’s 
Early.  More  or  less  is  said  about  eating 
cow  peas.  We  serve  them  boiled  with 
pork.  They  have  a  rank  taste,  not  so 
agreeable  as  beans,  but  our  folks,  are 
fond  of  them.  .  .  .  The  Alfalfa  is  all 
right  except  that  a  quantity  of  dock  has 
grown  up  with  it.  It  had  not  bloomed 
by  June  1,  but  we  are  watching  it  care¬ 
fully,  as  we  want  to  cut  .it  at  the  right 
of  men  and  conditions,  and  I  know  that  time.  We  are  now  finding  patches  or 


What  Have  You 
Got  To  Bale? 

Whatever  it  is,  its  market  value 
depends  on  the  bale.  If  you  want  to 
make  it  worth  most  money, 

GET  DEDERiCK’S  BOOK 
SENT  FREE 

It  tells  you  how  to  bale  for  profit.  It 
tells  you  all  about  the  press  best  suited 
foryourwork.  It  gives  you  practical 
ideas  that  you  can  turn  into  money. 

This  valuable  book  and  annual 
report  on  Hay  Crop  sent  Free. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS, 
29  Tivoli  Street,  Albany,  IV.  V. 
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PROOF. 

ANN  ARBOR  HAY  BALER. 

Ann  Arbor  Machine  Co. 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 


SPENCER’S  Presses 


HERCULES  BOX  PRESS 

teed  capacity  4  tons  an  hour,  or  no  sale; 
bales  weighing  200  to  250  lbs.  Write 
for  Catalogue. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Dwight,  III. 


HAY  PRESS. 


Catalogue  Free. 

One  horse  equals  two  on  other  presses.  Leads  In  speed, 
clean  work  and  right  working.  Self  Feed,  Large  Feed 
Opening,  Modern.  Many  styles  horse  and  power  presses. 

Collins  Plow  Co. a  111  IHampshlro  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


STEEL  ?  Y8K  HAY 


BALER 

14X18 

FULL 

CIRCLE 

$145.0° 


Gem  Full  Circle  14x18  Steel  Baler  at$l45 
f.o.b.  Quincy,  is  the  greatest  value  ever 
offered  in  a  baling  machine.  Large  feed  opening, 
power  head  which  gets  baling  pressure  out  of 
every  pound  of  horses’  pull,  quick  rebounding 
plunger,  allowing  twocharges  to  each  circle  of 
tho  team, and  brake  device  which  relieves  team 
of  any  jerk  from  the  rebound,  makes  it  easier 
for  men  and  horses  and  capacity  greatest.  Our 
book  (sent  freeon  request)  quotesrecordsof  even 
18 ami  20  tonsday  after  day  with  the  same  men 
and  horses.  Send  in  your  order  with  draft  and 

_  we  will  ship  at  once  and  guarantee 

as  represented  or  money  refunded. 


O^Ertelu^/Co..  Quincy.  Ill/ 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  Saves  labor,  annoy- 
ance  ami  expense  of  repairs, 

STEEL  WHEELS 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17.  Geneva,  Ohio. 


TO  FIT  ALL 

WAGONS. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METALWHEELGO. 

BOX  II  HAVANA,  ILL. 


far  more  people  are  hurt  by  youthful 
idleness  than  by  labor.  On  Decoration 
Day  a  package  containing  1.000  pepper 
plants  came  by  express.  Philip  had  gone 
for  the  day,  and  so  the  children  and  I 
got  those  plants  into  the  ground.  After 
the  last  one  was  planted  T  played  ball 
with  the  little  folks  for  a  while.  It  could 
not  be  called  a  scientific  game.  Tt  was 
necessary  to  have  a  new  ground  rule 
“over  the  fence  out.”  This  was  a  sort  of 
protective  tariff  in  favor  of  the  short  stop, 
who  had  to  do  all  the  chasing. 

We  try  to  keep  busy,  but  I  feel  a  little 
ashamed  to  be  held  up  as  an  example  of 
the  “strenuous  life”  when  thousands  of 
farmers  and  gardeners  put  in  longer  and 
harder  days  than  I  do.  I  accept  it  as 
much  the  same  “poetic  license”  which 
prompts  our  friend  to  say  that  the  Al¬ 
falfa  roots  dig  clean  through  the  hill ! 
I  have  a  neighbor  who  is  a  dairyman. 
Long  before  six  o’clock  T  see  his  boys 
starting  out  to  deliver  milk.  Others  are 
up  long  before  daylight  and  off  to  market 


clumps  of  Alfalfa  on  the  bill  among  the 
trees.  Four  years  ago  wc  seeded  in  the 
Spring  to  Alfalfa  in  beardless  barley.  We 
thought  it  had  all  died  out.  and  the 
ground  was  plowed  and  seeded  to  grass. 
Some  of  the  Alfalfa  lived  in  spite  of 
all,  and  is  quite  thick  in  several  places. 
All  such  things  encourage  me  to  try 
harder  to  obtain  a  good  stand  on  at 
least  five  acres.  .  .  .  T  am  putting  in 
most  of  my  own  time  just  now  trying  to 
coax  along  some  backward  strawberry 
plants.  They  were  set  out  last  November 
— too  late  to  put  their  roots  down  as 
they  should.  Many  were  thrown  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  while  others  were  very 
feeble  when  Spring  came.  We  have  cul¬ 
tivated  them  five  times  already,  and  hoed 
them  three  times  and  they  show  their 
appreciation.  There  are  many  vacant 
places,  but  I  think  we  can  push  them  on 
so  as  to  make  a  respectable  showing  after 
all.  I  would  much  rattier  try  to  bring 
up  the  weak  in  this  way  than  to  kill  them 
and  start  with  stronger  prants.  The  latter 
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HITMANS 

LARGE.ST  8fc  MOST  P 

GUARANTEED 

ALSO  LARGE  LINE  FIR 
0<9>^  SEND 

WHITMAN  AGE 


Received  the  GK.A.NTJ  PKIZE,  highest  award,  on  Belt  and  Horse  Presses,  World’s  Fair.  St.  Louis. 


UY  THE  WAGON  THATS 


rThe  Handy  Wagons  made  in  Saginaw  are  made  by  men 
who  know  how  a  handy  wagon  should  be  made  and  who 
make  it  as  it  should  be.  That’s  why  they  last  longer,  ruu 
easier,  carry  heavier  loads  and  give  satisfaction.  Farmers 

wagon—  but  there’ 3°more *t  haiT o ne^ii  nd— the* goo  d  and* bad.  To  got  the  best,  buy  the 

FARMER’S  HANDY  WAGON 

amrinnw  we  make  them  of  the  mostdurable  material,  hardwood,  clear  selected 
Bt/x/k3 and  tir  a  t -*0  huls  m  eta  icons  true  to  don  the  most  approved  method  They  are  sold  ^rea¬ 
sonable  oriel  an^^  a  life-time  of  service.  Our  freo  19U6  catalog  gives  detailed  des- 
eriiition'and  tells  why  they  are  the  best  low-down  farm  wagons  made.  Write  for  it.  Address 
FARMER’S  HANDY  WAGON  CO.,  SAGINAW,  MICH. 

Also  makers  of  Handy  Hay  and  Stock  Racks  and  Handy  AU-Steel  *  rame  Silos. 
Branches  at  Kansas  City  and  Des  Moines. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Ritual  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
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TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Neither  John  F.  Spencer  nor  his  lawyer  has  yet  come 
forward  with  information  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"Where  did  he  get  the  Seedless  apple  J”  We  are  still 
waiting  patiently  for  them! 

* 

Let  us  not  forget  that  wind  does  as  much  to  cure 
the  hay  as  the  sun.  We  do  not  want  sun-burned  hay, 
but  we  like  to  have  as  close  to  the  color  of  the  grass 
as  possible  with  the  moisture  blown  out  of  it.  The 
housewife  knows  how  the  clothes  dry  on  a  bright  day 
when  the  wind  is  blowing.  The  best  hay  is  cured  in 
the  windrow  or  cock  tossed  up  to  the  wind  and  yet 
kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  shade.  That  is  why 
the  hay  tedder  and  the  side-delivery  rake  are  so  useful. 

* 

Mr.  Rinnan's  remarks  about  patents  (page  493)  are 
interesting.  The  old  question  about  protection  to  plant 
breeders,  however,  is  not  answered.  The  man  who 
develops  a  new  fruit  often  does  more  for  humanity 
than  he  who  invents  a  new  machine.  How  can  his 
reward  be  secured?  We  expect  some  time  to  see  the 
Government  assume  the  right  to  control  patents  when 
they  lead  to  oppressive  monopoly — paying  the  owner 
a  fair  sum  and  then  making  use  free  under  certain  re¬ 
strictions. 

* 

iWe  have  often  urged  farmers  to  name  their  farms 
and  have  the  name  with  their  address  printed  on  neat 
stationery.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  is  becoming 
quite  general.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  faith  and 
pride  in  your  farm,  and  as  business  is  done  in  these 
days  neat  stationery  adds  considerable  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  business  correspondence.  Still  another  feature 
is  coming  into  use.  This  is  the  pictured  post  card. 
We  receive  quite  a  number  of  these  cards  bearing  good 
pictures  of  farm  scenes — showing  characteristic  things 
about  the  farm.  Here  is  another  excellent  thing  which 
ought  to  be  extended.  We  cannot  have  too  wide  an 
advertisement  of  the  useful  and  beautiful  things  of  farm 
life. 

* 

The  stories  told  by  some  of  those  wandering  tree 
men  are  hard  to  believe.  Here  is  one  reported  from 
Kentucky : 

We  have  an  agent  representing  a  nursery  selling  trees 
and  he  claims  that  bis  peach  trees  are  lnidded  on  October 
peach  seedlings,  which  causes  them  to  bloom  late,  escaping 
cold  snaps  and  late  frost. 

This  is  another  scamp  who  is  running  at  large  and 
gathering  in  “the  shekels”  from  the  simple-minded 
and  unwary.  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  tale 
about  “October”  peach  seeds,  that  is,  seeds  from  late 
peaches  producing  seedlings  that  would  have  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  tops  grown  from  buds  set  in  them,  and 
thus  prevent  them  from  blooming  early  and  losing 
their  fruit  crops  by  late  Spring  frosts.  The  tops  of 
trees  of  no  kind  that  we  know  are  influenced  in  this 
way.  If  it  was  true  we  would  have  rows  of  trees 
in  every  orchard  that  varied  in  time  of  blooming  and 
ripening  in  all  possible  degrees;  for  the  trees  all  over 
the  country  have  been  propagated  on  stocks  of  every 
imaginable  character,  so  far  as  varieties  of  the  peach 
could  vary.  This  is  not  true ;  not  even  in  any  degree, 


so  far  as  we  have  ever  seen  in  the  orchard  or  heard 
from  others  who  have  had  abundant  experience.  The 
man  who  will  tell  this  lie  will  also  tell  others,  for  he 
lias  the  spirit  of  dishonesty  in  his  make-up,  and  there 
is  no  dependence  to  be  put  in  him  or  his  trees. 

* 

“  INSPECTING  ”  THE  MEAT  PACKERS. 

For  the  past  few  weeks  the  papers  have  been  full  of 
sensational  articles  about  the  meat  packers  and  their 
methods.  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  desire  to  print  much 
of  the  disgusting  details  which  might  truly  be  printed 
about  the  preparation  of  meat  products.  We  do,  how¬ 
ever,  wish  to  make  a  fair  statement  of  the  case.  The 
business  of  slaughtering  and  “packing”  meat  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  large  operators.  Some  years  ago 
a  good  share  of  the  business  was  done  in  small  slaughter 
houses  where  local  supplies  of  meat  were  prepared. 
With  the  vast  concentration  of  the  business  have  come 
opportunities  for  fraud  or  criminal  practice  which  were 
unknown  in  old  times.  To  put  it  mildly,  it  has  now 
been  demonstrated  beyond  reasonable  argument  that 
diseased  animals  have  been  sold  for  human  consump¬ 
tion,  and  that  in  the  preparation  of  such  products  as 
sausage,  canned  meats,  etc.,  the  most  filthy  and  dis¬ 
gusting  practices  are  permitted.  No  one  profits  from 
this  except  the  packers.  Farmers  do  not  receive  more 
for  their  live  stock,  nor  do  consumers  pay  less  for  their 
meat  because  these  filthy  messes  are  sold,  yet  when  an 
effort  is  made  really  to  stop  the  abuses  we  are  told 
that  a  great  business  will  be  ruined,  and  that  western 
farmers  will  he  dragged  down  to  ruin  with  it.  When 
it  became  evident  that  the  facts  are  to  be  made  public 
the  Senate  passed  a  bill  providing  for  a  rigid  inspec¬ 
tion  of  meat  products.  It  was  so  severe  that  if  fairly 
carried  out  the  sale  of  the  horrible  stuff  now  fed  to 
the  public  would  be  stopped,  or  the  packers  would  part 
with  a  good  share  of  their  profits  and  go  to  jail !  To 
the  average  mind  that  is  just  what  is  needed,  yet  no 
sooner  has  this  bill  passed  the  Senate  than  we  are  told 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  will  “amend” 
the  bill.  They  hope  to  do  this  in  such  a  way  that  the 
meat  packers  will  still  have  the  advantage,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  evade  the  law.  The  men  named  as  chiefly 
responsible  for  this  dastardly  work  are  Congressmen 
Lo rimer,  of  Illinois,  and  Wadsworth,  of  New  York. 
No  one  expected  anything  else  of  Mr.  Lorimer.  Mr. 
Wadsworth  did  his  best  in  support  of  “oleo”  in  the 
fearful  struggle  for  honest  butter  of  four  years  ago. 
At  that  time  we  were  inclined  to  give  Mr.  Wadsworth 
credit  for  honest,  though  wrong  convictions.  His  pres¬ 
ent  efforts  to  destroy  the  force  of  Government  meat 
inspection  and  make  it  a  farce  stamp  him  with  the 
proper  brand.  J  hat  such  a  man  should  represent  an 
agricultural  district  in  New  York  State  is  an  outrage 
upon  farmers.  We  are  told  that  the  present  investi¬ 
gation  should  be  hushed,  and  the  packers  left  alone, 
because  our  foreign  trade  will  be  hurt,  and  stock  men 
in  the  West  will  be  ruined.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
would  be  better  for  American  agriculture  to  lose  every 
dollar  of  our  foreign  trade  rather  than  permit  such 
hideous  practices  as  the  President  describes  in  his  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress.  But  there  is  no  real  danger  of  losing 
this  foreign  trade.  Europeans  must  import  meat.  For¬ 
eign  inspectors  know  their  business,  and  they  will  see 
to  it  that  only  clean  meat  is  admitted.  The  diseased 
and  filthy  meat  could  not  be  sent  abroad  anyway.  The 
packers  desire  to  dump  it  in  this  country,  and  the  wail 
about  hurting  the  foreign  trade  is  a  subterfuge  to  enable 
them  still  to  do  so.  As  for  ruining  farmers —  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  offers  to  some  of  them  at  least  the  best 
opportunity  they  have  had  in  years  to  get  out  of  the 
clutches  of  the  “meat  trust.”  The  public  will  demand 
clean  and  guaranteed  meat.  This  is  to  make  fresh 
competition  to  replace  that  destroyed  by  the  trust,  and 
a  better  chance  than  ever  before  for  independent,  local 
slaughter  houses.  During  the  fight  over  oleo  we  all 
remember  how  these  same  beef  packers  argued  that  the 
tax  on  oleo  would  destroy  the  business,  and  bring  down 
the  price  of  beef  cattle.  Farmers  at  that  time  were  too 
sensible  to  believe  that  a  dishonest  practice  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  their  business  pay.  They  are  still  too 
sensible  to  believe  that  they  will  be  ruined  if  the  pack¬ 
ers  are  absolutely  prevented  from  selling  diseased  or 
filthy  meat !  1  he  time  has  come  when  the  American 

people  will  not  stand  for  tricky  and  evasive  methods. 
They  will  clean  up  this  meat  business,  and  clean  out 
the  men  who  attempt  to  spoil  this1  legislation. 

* 

We  have  heard  the  story  of  a  man  who  visited  an 
African  tribe  and  was  asked  to  tell  about  his  home 
country.  Among  other  things  this  man  spoke  of  ice. 

In  order  to  make  himself  understood  he  said  that  the 
weather  grew  so  cold  that  it  hardened  water  so  that 
men  could  actually  walk  on  it  or  carry  heavy  loads. 
This  seemed  to  the  Africans  the  greatest  lie  ever  in¬ 
vented  and  the  chief  condemned  the  visitor  to  death, — 
for  such  a  liar  ought  not  to  live!  Why  was  he  a  liar? 
Because  his  statement  about  ice  was  beyond  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  wisest  men  in  that  tribe.  They  had  lived 
to  a  ripe  old  age  and  had  never  seen  the  conditions 


that  produce  ice.  Therefore  the  man  who  claimed  to 
have  seen  them  must  be  a  liar!  Did  it  ever  occur  to 
you  that  there  are  people  right  here  in  America  who, 
in  their  way,  are  quite  as  bigoted  and  narrow  as  those 
Africans?  Have  you  not  seen  men  who  deny  what  is 
evident  truth  to  others  because,  in  their  own  limited 
experience  they  have  not  met  with  it?  It  is  folly  to 
believe  all  we  hear,  yet  it  is  nearly  as  bad  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  what  seems  at  present  beyond  our  ex¬ 
perience. 

* 

Last  week  we  referred  to  the  value  of  a  certificate 
of  pedigree  for  a  pure-blooded  animal.  It  is  easy  to 
see  what  dishonesty  or  carelessness  in  registering  an 
animal  might  lead  to.  For  example.  Brown  has  a  herd 
of  dairy  cattle  which  he  wishes  to  improve.  He  goes 
to  the  best  authorities  for  advice  and  with  one  accord 
they  tell  him  to  buy  a  bull  of  a  certain  breed  whose 
ancestors  are  noted  as  butter  makers.  This  is  on  the 
theory  that  “like  produces  like”  and  that  dairy  quali¬ 
ties  are  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
Brown  accepts  this  advice  and  looks  around  for  a  bull. 
On  studying  pedigrees  he  finds  that  the  breed  he  wants 
is  pretty  well  grouped  into  families — some  of  them 
from  the  showing  they  have  made  in  milk  and  butter 
tests  better  than  others.  At  last  he  finds  that  the 
descendants  of  a  certain  bull  or  cow  seem  to  have  been 
bred  so  that  a  large  number  of  the  cows  show  high 
tests  for  butter.  He  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  wants 
a  bull  of  that  family  and  finds  a  breeder  who  claims  to 
have  combined  the  desired  blood  in  such  a  way  that 
his  cattle  have  generation  after  generation  of  butter 
makers  back  of  them.  Brown  bargains  for  a  young 
bull,  but  how  does  he  know  that  he  is  buying  what  he 
wants?  It  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  him  that 
the  pedigree  of  his  bull  is  true  and  that  its  ancestors 
are  really  what  he  has  figured  on.  Unless  he  is  sure 
of  it,  it  would  be  folly  for  him  to  buy  the  animal,  for 
it  might  take  him  several  years  to  learn  that  he  was 
breeding  an  inferior  class  of  heifers  and  making  little 
or  no  improvement  in  his  herd.  He  may  receive  a 
certificate  showing  that  the  bull  has  been  registered  in 
some  herd  book  association,  but  how  is  he  to  be  sure 
that  the  animal  he  buys  is  the  one  mentioned  in  the 
certificate?  The  associations  do  their  best  to  prevent 
fraud  and  dishonesty,  but  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  now  and  then  some  rogue  will  beat  them.  We 
learn  of  men  who  have  in  years  past  claimed  that  cows 
produced  twins  and  have  substituted  good-looking  grade 
calves  for  the  fictitious  twins.  In  other  cases  calves 
are  said  to  have  been  reported  and  registered  from 
cows  that  had  been  dead  several  years.  In  our  experi¬ 
ence  in  breeding  hogs  it  has  seemed  to  us  quite  possible 
to  falsify  the  certificates  of  pedigree  without  detection. 
To  the  farmer  who  invests  in  pedigreed  stock  there  is 
no  more  serious  problem  than  this  because,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  he  does  not  buy  an  individual  animal  so 
much  as  he  does  the  inherited  qualities  which  the 
animal  carries.  It  comes  down  to  a  question  of  hon¬ 
esty  and  business  honor  among  breeders,  and  the  asso¬ 
ciations  cannot  possibly  investigate  complaints  too 
promptly  or  punish  offenders  too  severely.  Attempts 
to  cover  up  wrong  will  surely  ruin  the  value  of  such 
an  association. 


BREVITIES. 

An  Oregon  apple  recently  sold  for  $5. 

The  P.en  Davis  men  are  hard  to  down.  . 

Try  to  get  the  crops  clean  before  haying. 

God  help  the  man  who  can  make  nothing  with  his  hands. 

Happy  the  man  who  learns  not  to  measure  the  good 
people  will  do  by  what  they  ought  to  do. 

"I  am  almost  pursuaded  into  trying  it.”  That  is  what 
readers  are  writing  after  reading  Mr.  Cottrell’s  articles 
on  Alfalfa. 

Now  the  Texans  are  making  bread  and  biscuits  called 

delicious  out  of  a  mixture  of  wheat  flour  and  cotton 
seed  meal. 

Ax  old  English  proverb,  which  says  that  May  borrows 
ten  days  from  March,  to  kill  off  cattle  and  old  people, 
certainly  applied  to  the  past  month  this  season. 

1  he  contents  of  a  swelled  can  of  preserved  fruit  inav 
well  be  thrown  away.  They  cannot  be  purified  by  fire. 
There  is  more  hope  for  the  contents  of  a  swelled  head! 

The  following  recipe  for  alleged  “head  cheese”  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  in  commercial  use  in  Chicago  packing  houses: 
“Twenty  pounds  potato  flour,  80  pounds  hog  rind,  one 
pound  borax,  spices  to  taste.”  Somehow,  that  doesn’t  sound 
real  appetizing ! 

Every  year  people  ask  about  “weed  killers.”  The  fight¬ 
ing  agent  in  a  weed  killer  is  arsenic.  To  make  one  dis¬ 
solve  a  tablespoonful  of  caustic  soda  in  a  gallon  of  warm 
water  and  then  add  all  the  white  arsenic  that  will  readily 
dissolve.  This,  sprayed  or  poured  on  the  weeds  will  kill 
them,  but  be  careful !  It  is  a  deadly  poison.  Keep  children 
and  animals  away  ! 

The  following  note  is  suggestive.  Those  who  think 
farmers  do  not  know  when  an  article  is  written  by  prac¬ 
tical  hands  need  further  education : 

“I  knew  the  mayor  of  a  city  once  who  wrote  an  article 
for  an  agricultural  paper,  to  show  how  easy  it  would  be 
for  a  farmer  to  keep — besides  the  needed  team — a  cow 
for  every  acre  in  his  farm.  The  man  had  soft  white  hands 
—owned  a  large  city  house  and  lot,  and  was  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  banker.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  signature 
weighed  much  more  on  a  note  or  draft  than  at  the  foot 
of  his  agricultural  article.” 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESl  IC. — Fire  May  30  destroyed  Armour  &  Co.’s 
elevator  “D,”  standing  along  a  slip  extending  from  the 
south  branch  of  the  Chicago  River.  With  the  elevator  were 
destroyed  1,000.000  bushels  of  wheat,  corn  and  oats.  Four 
men  employed  in  the  elevator  were  hurt,  one  fatally,  soon 
after  the  fire  started,  when  a  series  of  explosions,  caused 
by  ignition  of  the  dust,  spread  the  flames  throughout  the 
building.  The  loss  was  estimated  roughly  at  from  $500,000 
to  $1,000,000.  In  addition  15  cars  filled  with  grain  on 
tracks  near  the  elc’ ator  were  destroyed.  ...  At 
Providence,  It.  I.,  June  3,  11  persons  were  killed  and  75 
injured  in  the  worst  trolley  accident  ever  known  in  that 
State.  The  motorman,  who.  though  experienced,  was  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  track,  allowed  the  car  to  coast  down 
a  steep  hill,  a  sharp  curve  at  the  bottom  derailing  the 
car.  .  .  .  Anarchists  from  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  Europe,  many  of  them  former  convicts 
who  have  spent,  years  in  prison  for  acts  of  violence,  held 
a  five-day  convention  in  Chicago,  beginning  .Tune  6,  at  which 
steps  were  taken  for  concerted  action  in  spreading  the 
propaganda  of  the  red  flag  throughout  the  world.  Leaders 
of  the  “Reds”  from  Russia,  Italy,  Spain  and  Germany 
were  guests  of  honor  of  the  five  local  anarchist  organiza- 
tionSk  .  .  .  Two  Americans  and  11  Mexicans  were 

killed  in  the  rioting  at  Cananea,  Mexico.  June  1,  where  a 
strike  among  miners  occurred.  The  Mexican  strikers  burned 
the  Greene  company's  big  lumber  yard  after  killing  its  de¬ 
fenders.  George  and  Will  Metcalf,  and  destroyed  other  proper¬ 
ty  to  the  total  extent  probably  of  $250,000.  The  American 
volunteers  saved  the  day,  and  but  for  the  company  of 
picked  men  under  command  of  Capt.  Bynning,  formerly 
of  the  Rough  Riders  and  at  present  of  the  Arizona  Rangers, 
who  went  from  Douglas  and  Bisbee  with  the  Governor  of 
the  Mexican  border  State,  the  entire  American  population 
of  Col.  W.  C.  Greene’s  rich  mining  camp  would  doubtless 
have  been  butchered.  The  men  were  barricaded  in  Col. 
Greene’s  residence  when  their  rescuers  arrived  and  the 
strikers  were  parading  the  streets  with  torches  and  dyna¬ 
mite.  Mob  rule  reigned.  The  leaders  were  foreigners,  it 
is  declared,  who  were  driven  from  the  Colorado  mining 
fields  and  drifted  to  Cananea.  The  Mexicans  lay  the  blame 
on  the  two  Metcalf  brothers,  who  were  killed.  The  Mexi¬ 
can  story  is  that  a  large  number  of  the  strikers  went  to  the 
copper  company’s  lumber  yard  and  made  an  effort  to  induce 
the  men  still  working  to  join  them  in  the  strike.  The 
strikers,  the  story  goes,  were  dispersed  without  trouble, 
but  the  Metcalf  brothers  went  on  the  roof  of  a  house 
and  opened  fire  on  the  strikers,  killing  four  or  five.  The 
strikers  then  rushed  on  the  house,  broke  in  and  killed  the 
Metcalfs.  This,  it  is  assumed,  led  to  the  further  riots. 

The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  riots  as  told  by  the  officers 
of  the  copper  confpany  differs  from  the  Mexican  version. 
The  Americans  assert  that  the  affair  was  due  entirely  to 
socialistic  and  labor  agitation.  .  .  .  F.  D.  Ooburn, 

Secretary  of  the  Kansas  Board  of  Agriculture,  was 
named  as  United  States  Senator  to  succeed  Senator  Burton, 
resigned  June  4.  Secretary  Coburn  is  Kansas’s  greatest 
advertiser,  and  his  appointment  is  the  most  popular  that 
could  have  been  made.  It  was  a  great  surprise  to  the 
politicians,  but  all  factions  say  it  is  the  happy  termination 
of  the  matter.  ...  A  pitched  battle  occurred  at  the 
Plum  Run  mines.  Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio,  June  4,  between  strik¬ 
ing  miners  and  militia.  Ever  since  the  mines  opened  with 

non-union  men  the  foreign  miners  who  went  out  at  the 

demand  of  the  miners’  officers  have  been  difficult  to  con¬ 
trol.  They  have  not  received  their  quota  of  strike  benefits, 
and  this,  added  to  the  fact  that  they  saw  two  of  the  mines 
start  up.  caused  an  unusual  number  of  fights.  Then  the 
operators  equipped  the  two  mines  with  stockades,  a  machine 
gun  and  searchlights,  and  non-union  men  were  run  in  under 
cover  of  darkness.  This  added  to  the  anger  of  the 
foreigners.  Detectives  also  were  employed  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  became  tense.  .  .  .  Fire  in  the  New  York  •  Subway 

June  1,  caused  by  a  short  circuit  due  to  collision,  destroyed 
four  copper-sheathed  cars,  caused  a  loss  of  $10,000,  and 
blocked  transportation  for  many  hours.  .  .  .  The 

steamer  Erin,  upbound  and  towing  the  schooner  Danforth, 
was  run  into  and  cut  in  two  by  the  steamer  Cowie,  in 
the  St.  Clair  River,  just  below  St.  Clair,  Mich.,  May  31,  and 
five  members  of  the  Erin’s  crew  were  drowned. 

THE  BEEF  TRUST.— Mayor  Dunne,  of  Chicago,  June  2, 
made  the  first  move  toward  investigating  stockyards  condi¬ 
tion  by  a  commission  of  experts.  The  investigators  are  to  be 
of  such  prominence  that  their  findings  will  he  accepted.  As 
thp  first  step  the  Mayor  sent  a  telegram  to  Secretary  Wilson, 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  Washington,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  Federal  authorities  co-operate  in  naming  the 
investigators.  The  meat  inspection  provision  to  be  added 
to  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  bill  in  place  of  the 
Beveridge  amendment  has  been  agreed  upon  by  those  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  who  have  had 
the  matter  in  charge.  In  substance  it  will  provide  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  inspection  as  contemplated  by  the  Beveridge  amend¬ 
ment,  but  it  will  place  the  cost  of  such  inspection  upon  the 
Government  instead  of  the  packers,  and  will  also  provide  for 
a  review  by  the  courts.  In  these  two  respects  the  House 
amendment  will  differ  from  the  amendment  added  in  the 
Senate.  It  is  understood  that  Speaker  Cannon  is  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  as  it  has  been  framed  by  Chairman 
Wadsworth  and  Representative  Lorimer,  of  Chicago,  believ¬ 
ing  that  by  the  means  which  it  provides  the  burden  of  the 
cost  of  inspection  will  not  be  shifted  to  the  cattle  raisers, 
and  the  public  will  also  be  protected  from  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  meat.  .  .  .  Chairman  Wadsworth,  of  the 

House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  Representative  Lori¬ 
mer,  a  member  of  that  committee,  have  completed  the  draft 
of  the  provision  which  the;v  will  offer  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Beveridge  meat  inspection  amendment  attached  by  the 
Senate  to  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  bill.  The  substi¬ 
tute  provision  places  upon  the  Federal  Government  the 
expense  of  the  inspection  of  meats  entering  into  interstate 
commerce.  The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the  pack¬ 
ers  shall  pay  the  cost.  It  is  upon  this  section  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  that  the  greatest  controversy  will  be 
waged.  _ _ . 

CROP  PROSPECTS. 

The  present  outlook  indicates  an  average  apple  crop  in 
Wayne  County.  Orchards  are  receiving  better  care  in  way 
of  pruning,  spraying  and  cultivation.  E.  w.  c. 

North  Rose,  N.  Y. 

There  is  an  excellent  outlook  for  fruit  at  the  present 
time  in  our  section.  There  will  be  a  little  more  spraying 
and  tillage  given  to  orchards  this  year  than  in  former  years. 
But  very  few  farmers  here  give  their  orchards  the  thor¬ 
ough  tillage  that  they  should  have.  N.  t. 

Hamlin.  N.  Y. 

Fruit  prospects  are,  apples,  33  1-3  per  cent :  peaches.  20 
per  cent;  plums,  20  per  cent;  grapes,  15  per  cent.  Best 
crop  over  3.000  feet ;  lower  altitudes  suffered  most  from 
cold.  Blight  has  made  its  appearance  on  the  apple,  also  the 
locusts  in  orchards  and  forest  are  numberless.  a.  j.  a. 

Waynesville.  N.  C.,  May  26,  1906. 

The  outlook  for  apples,  pears,  quinces  and  cherries  at  the 
present  time  is  very  fair.  Greening.  Spy.  Ilubbardston 
and  King  had  a  heavy  bloom,  and  show  fair  now  to  set 
well,  but  the  June  drop  may  change  conditions  very  ma¬ 
terially.  Baldwins  in  this  looality  did  not  show  any  more 
bloom  than  last  year.  I  think  more  people  are  spraying  than 
for  three  years.  As  to  cultivation  of  orchards,  not  as  much 
is  done  as  was  done  two  or  three  years  ago.  t.  b.  wilson. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Apples  in  thts  section  promise  about  75  per  cent  of  a  full 
crop.  I  neve.r  knew  more  favorable  weather  for  pollination 
while  in  blossom  than  this  year.  Peaches  are  not  being 
planted  in  this  section  as  much  as  they  were  10  years  ago. 
This  year’s  crop  will  be  below  the  average.  Spraying  with 
Bordeaux  is  practiced  but  little  in  this  section,  but  many 
growers  are  getting  more  interested  in  this  matter,  and  I 
think  several  who  never  sprayed  before  will  spray  this  year. 
Raspberries  are  not  grown  here  as  much  as  formerly  on 
account  of  root  gall  and  winter-killing.  May  frosts  injured 
strawberries  to  some  extent.  s.  R.  w. 

N.  Leominster,  Mass. 

The  outlook  for  most  kinds  of  fruit  is  good.  The  excep¬ 
tions  are  Japan  plums  and  peaches,  vet  some  orchards 
promise  a  fair  crop  of  peaches.  Apples  and  pears  are  set¬ 
ting  very  full ;  at  present  would  estimate  the  crop  as  large 


as  two  years  ago  The  high  prices  of  last  year  have  en¬ 
couraged  growers  to  give  more  attention  to  the  cultivation 
and  spraying  of  their  orchards  than  ever  before  Dealers 
have  been  doing  a  large  business  in  supplying  both  hand 
and  power  pumps  for  spraying,  and  some  orchard  trees  are 
completely  whitewashed  with  Bordeaux  Mixture.  The  weather 
ha?  been  cool  and  dry.  Last  week  we  had  a  few  warm 
days,  but  this  week  has  been  cool,  and  last  night  we  had 
a  frost  that  injured  tomato  plants  and  vines  of  cucumbers 
and  squashes.  Farm  crops  are  looking  well,  and  what  we 
lack  is  a  good  rain  and  warm  weather.  b.  w.  b. 

Hilton,  N.  Y. 

The  indications  are  that  apples  in  this  section  will  not 
be  abundant.  Pear  trees  were  never  so  white  with  blossoms, 
and  peaches  promise  a  large  crop ;  and  so  do  grapes. 
Spraying  with  Bordeaux  is  practiced  by  the  leading  peach 
growers  and  a  few  of  the  larger  apple  growers.  But  there 
are  very  few  of  the  small  orcliardists  or  gardeners  who 
do  any  spraying.  Insects  of  some  classes  appear  to  be 
less  than  the  usual  number:  but  the  cutworm  is  many  times 
more  numerous  than  in  former  years.  J.  w.  a. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Prospect  for  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  good.  Peaches  have  set 
and  are  now  shedding  their  jackets.  Apples,  except  Bald- 
winds,  shovyed  a  good  bloom,  and  though  Baldwins  as  a 
rule  shoved  very  light  bloom,  some  orchards  were  exceptions 
and  showed  well.  Pears  show  well,  but  plums  are  in  light 
supply  on  all  orchards.  Farmers  have  had  a  spendid  time 
to  (to  their  Spring  work,  and  the  ground  never  worked  better. 
Wheat  on  lightish  land  and  where  well  manured  and  put  in 
early  looks  fine,  but  on  heavy  land  and  where  late  sowed 
is  almost  a  failure.  Many  fields  will  not  pay  for  harvest¬ 
ing.  Old  meadows  start  very  slowly,  and  clover  is  badly 
pulled,  especially  is  this  the  case  where  pastured  last  Fall. 
The  whole  show  of  vegetation  is  remarkably  backward,  but 
the  few  warm  days  of  last  week  worked  a  marked  change. 
We  had  a  fine  rain  on  Saturday,  but  it  cleared  off  cold  and 
we  have  had  two  light  frosts  the  last  two  mornings. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  s.  woodward. 

Cherries  are  just  ripe  now.  and  a  fair  crop.  Peaches 
and  pears  will  be  the  lightest  of  any  of  the  tree  fruits,  only 
about  a  half  crop  or  less.  Plums  good,  and  the  best  pros¬ 
pect  for  apples  of  all  kinds  we  have  had  in  20  years.  There 
is  a  great  deal  more  spraying  this  year  than  ever  before. 
The  weather  has  been  extremely  dry  in  this  part  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  almost  all  the  time  since  early  in  April,  and  no 
weather  for  Apple  scab.  All  the  fruit  is  clean  and  not  much 
damage  from  insects  either.  The  rainfall  for  April  was  1.74 
inches,  and  May  so  far  2.81  inches.  As  to  thorough  culture 
of  orchards,  we  know  nothing  about  it  here  on  the  hills. 
Most  orchards  are  in  sod,  and  part  of  them  are  mulched, 
and  others  are  cultivated  for  a  season  when  the  grass  dies 
out,  then  reseeded.  This  is  locust  year  here,  so  called,  but 
really  cicada.  They  are  damaging  young  trees  by  stinging 
the  twigs  to  lay  their  eggs  for  a  brood  17  years  hence. 
They  are  very  thick,  and  I  do  not  think  they  have  dimin¬ 
ished  any  since  17  years  ago.  rather  more  numerous.  They 
seem  to  be  just  as  thick  in  old  fields  as  in  the  woods.  'Hie 
frosts  of  May  8-10  did  no  damage  to  tree  fruit.  Rome 
Beauty  apples  are  as  large  now  as  quail  eggs;  the  Ensee  is 
still  larger,  and  the  old  tree  is  extremely  full,  more  than 
ever  before.  There  are  a  few  on  some  young  trees  three 
years  planted.  I  am  getting  cooperage  on  hand  now  for 
barrels,  fearing  it  will  get  high  later  in  the  season. 

Southeast  Ohio.  _  u.  t.  cox. 


A  DEFENSE  OF  THE  PATENT  OFFICE. 

WIIAT  THE  SYSTEM  IS.— On  page  426,  in  “Ruralisras,” 
was  a  suggestion  regarding  the  abolition  of  the  Patent 
Office,  which  should  not  be  permitted  to  remain  unchal¬ 
lenged.  I  am  a  Principal  Examiner  in  the  Patent  Office, 
but  my  great  delight  is  in  my  farm.  I  have  often  been  on 
the  opposite  end  of  a  cross-cut  saw,  with  the  cheerful  Hope 
Farm  man,  and  we  sawed  because  we  had  to,  not  because 
we  wanted  to.  The  Patent  Office  is  the  only  institution  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Government  that  is  self-supporting.  The 
people  are  not  taxed  one  cent  either  directly  or  indirectly 
to  support  it.  When  an  inventor  files  an  application  for  a 
patent,  he  is  charged  a  fee  of  $15  to  cover  the  cost  of  ex¬ 
amining  his  case  to  see  if  it  is  new.  useful  and  involves 
invention,  i.  e.,  involves  something  more  than  what  a  me¬ 
chanic  would  do.  Then  when  his  case  is  found  to  be  patent- 
able,  he  is  charged  $20  more  to  cover  the  cost  of  preparing 
and  printing  his  patent,  so  that  the  entire  cost  of  granting 
patents  is  borne  by  the  inventors  themselves,  and  not  in 
any  manner  by  the  public.  Before  the  Patent  Office  could 
be  abolished  it  would  be  necessary  to  abolish  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  framers  of  the 
Constitution  were  wise  men,  and  builded  better  than  they 
knew.  One  great  characteristic  that  man  possesses,  and 
which  is  not  possessed  by  any  of  the  other  animals,  is  his 
ability  to  use  the  powers  and  forces  of  nature  to  accomplish 
his  purposes.  Man  is  a  tool  user.  Our  fathers  knew,  just 
as  we  all  know,  that  some  men  possess  unusual  ability  in 
finding  out  new  ways  and  better  ways  of  doing  things,  and 
when  they  founded  this  Government  they  wanted,  in  some 
way.  to  set  those  men  to  work  and  induce  them  to  get  up 
new  and  better  ways  of  doing  things,  and  when  they  had 
done  so.  to  induce  them  to  tell  us  all  about  them  so  that  we 
could  all  adopt  them.  The  Fathers,  therefore,  placed  in  the 
Constitution  a  direction  to  Congress  “To  promote  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  useful  arts  and  sciences  by  securing  to  authors 
and  inventors,  for  a  limited  time ,  the  exclusive  use  of  their 
respective  writings  or  discoveries.”  Upon  this  clause  of  the 
Constitution  the  whole  patent  system  is  founded.  It  was 
founded  for  the  people  and  not  for  the  inventors.  Its  whole 
function  is  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts  and 
sciences,  and  now  anyone  who  has  made  a  new  invention  or 
discovery  may  have  the  exclusive  use  of  it  for  17  years, 
provided  he  patents  it.  i.  e.,  makes  it  patent,  or.  as  the  dic¬ 
tionary  states  it,  “Makes  it  manifest  or  apparent  to  every¬ 
body.”  The  whole  duty  of  the  Patent  Office  is  to  stand 
between  the  inventor  arid  the  public  and  see  to  it  that  the 
thing  for  which  a  patent  is  demanded  under  the  constitution 
is  new,  is  useful,  is  an  invention,  and  is  so  fully  and 
clearly  described  that  anyone  can  make  the  thing  when  the 
17  years  have  expired.  In  standing  between  the  people  and 
the  inventors  the  Patent  Office,  in  the  year  1005.  refused 
to  grant  patents  on  23,572  applications,  and  during  the 
same  period  18.585  patents  expired  and  became  ptiblic  prop¬ 
erty.  became  yours  and  mine. 

ITS  NATIONAL  VALUE. — A  patent  never  takes  away 
from  nor  interferes  with  anybody’s  rights  or  privileges, 
because  it  is  new.  It  was  never  in  the  world  before  It  was 
invented,  therefore  it  is  plain  that  no  one  could  have  had  it 
or  possessed  any  right  to  it.  You  still  have  the  old  way 
open  to  you  just  as  you  always  had.  and  it  does  not  cost 
any  more  to  use  the  old  way  than  it  always  did.  If  some  one 
would  invent  a  new  way  of  doing  something  so  that  one 
man  could  do  as  much  in  one  day  as  five  could  do  in  the 
old  way,  it  is  obvious  that  he  would  have  a  tremendous  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  if  he  can.  for  a  few  years,  say  who  may  and 
who  may  not  use  this  new  way,  his  advantage  becomes 
valuable,  for  we  will  all  want  to  do  his  way,  and  he  can 
sell  us  the  right  to  do  it.  If  he  charges  so  much  that  it 
would  not  be  profitable  for  us  to  use  his  way.  why,  we  still 
have  the  old  way.  just  as  we  always  had.  It  is  just  this 
feature  of  being  able  to  make  others  pay  for  a  few  years  for 
using  a  new  way  of  doing,  that  has  set  everybody  of  a 
mechanical  turn  of  mind,  from  Maine  to  Texas,  to  trying  to 
invent  or  make  some  improvement  in  the  useful  arts  and 
sciences,  with  the  result  that  we  have  made  such  strides  in 
inventing  ways  of  developing  our  natural  resources  that 
we  are  at  this  very  moment  leading  the  world  in  manufac¬ 
tures  and  in  agriculture.  We  are  doing  it  simply  and  solely 
because  of  the  marvelous  machines  that  have  been  invented 
under  the  fostering  care  of  our  patent  system.  There  is 
no  more  striking  evidence  of  the  value  of  our  system  than 
the  fact  that  the  various  civilized  nations  of  the  world  are 
now.  one  after  another,  discarding  their  patent  systems  and 
adopting  ours.  T  do  not  believe  that  one  of  our  great  ma¬ 
chines  would  ever  have  been  evolved  without  the  protection 
afforded  by  our  patent  system,  for  there  would  have  been 
no  incentive.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Appleby  would  have  spent 
large  amounts  of  inoney  and  years  of  valuable  time  in  in¬ 
venting  the  almost  human  knotter  for  a  twine  binder  just 
for  his  own  amusement,  or  for  his  own  use.  or  for  the  good 
of  mankind  in  general?  He  was  not  a  farmer.  What  would 
he  want  a  binder  for?  Would  Bessemer  have  revolutionized 
the  steel  industry  for  fun?  Occasionally  we  find  a  man  like 
Prof.  Babcock,  who  pushes  the  world  up  a  notch  and  feels 
abundantly  paid  by  the  success  he  has  accomplished,  but 
you  would  not  do  as  he  did.  I  would  not  do  as  he  did.  and 
very  few  of  us  would  do  as  he  did.  We  could  not 


afford  to.  We  have  to  make  our  living,  and  we 
have  to  make  it  every  day,  too.  We  can't  stop  and 
work  for  other  people  and  let  our  families  go. 
In  fact,  without  such  an  incentive  as  is  offered  by  our 
patent  system  for  inventors  to  do  their  best,  it  is  doubtful, 
to  say  the  least,  if  we  would  have  a  single  one  of  the  vast 
array  of  labor-saving  machines  we  have  to-day,  and  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  possession  of  which  we  have  obtained  at,  least 
80  per  cent  of  our  present  material  wealth  and  prosperity. 
On  page  333  of  the  Year  Book  of  the  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
for  1899  the  statement  is  made,  and  is  unquestionably  true, 
that  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  human  labor  alone,  in  the 
growing  of  the  seven  principal  crops  of  the  United  States, 
due  to  our  improved  agricultural  machinery  was,  for  that 
year  alone,  $681,471,827.  In  other  words,  without  our 
patent  system,  which  alone  is  responsible  for  that  machin¬ 
ery,  it  would  cost  in  1899  alone  $681,471,827  more  than  it 
did  cost  to  grow  our  seven  principal  crops. 

TIIE  PATENT  AND  THE  TRUST.— Your  writer  has 
sought  to  include  the  patent  system  in  the  same  class  with 
the  trusts  and  industrial  combinations  that  are  sapping  our 
vitality,  growing  fat  by  unlawful  conspiracies  in  restraint 
of  trade,  and  are  threatening  us  with  commercial  bondage, 
but  there  is  no  relationship  between  the  two.  It  is  true 
that  a  valuable  patent  is  sometimes  made  the  basis  of  a 
business  that  is  finally  conducted  on  the  trust  plan,  but  if 
the  patent  alone  is  the  basis  of  the  business,  it  will  soon 
expire,  and  in  the  meantime  you  are  free  to  use  what  you 
have  always  used.  The  patent  will  not  interfere  with  your 
conducting  your  business  along  the  old  lines.  If  the  patent 
were  in  the  possession  of  a  trust  and  your  rights  were 
being  interfered  with  it  would  be  the  trust  method  of  stran¬ 
gling  competition  that  would  be  infringing  on  your  rights, 
and  not  the  patent.  The  trusts  interfere  whether  they  have 
a  patent  or  whether  they  do  not.  There  is  no  patented 
steer,  but  his  price  is  being  eternally  tetered  up  and  down, 
and  we  are  all  always  on  the  wrong  end  of  the  teter.  There 
is  no  patent  on  eggs,  yet  their  price  shot  up  in  a  wondrous 
fashion  two  years  ago.  after  the  farmer  had  let  go  of  them, 
and  it  would  have  shot  up  last  Winter  if  the  festive  hen 
had  not  laid  a  trust  out.  There  is  no  patent  on  nails,  or 
on  fence  wire,  or  on  coal  oil.  or  on  gasoline,  or  on  white 
lead,  or  on  express  companies,  or  on  railroads,  but  we  are 
made  to  feel  their  grip. 

TIIE  INVENTOR  AND  HIS  PATENT. — There  is  only  one 
more  point  I  desire  to  make.  Your  writer  asserts  that 
(lie  inventor  is  generally  robbed  of  his  invention.  As  a  rule 
this  is  not  the  case,  but  where  it  is  true  it  is  because  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  man.  An  inventor  who  could  be 
swindled  out  of  his  patent  could  just  as  easily  be  swindled 
out  of  his  horse  or  his  farm,  but  that  is  no  reason  for 

abolishing  horses  and  farms  so  they  will  not  fall  into  the 

hands  of  rascals.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  patented  devices  it  takes  a  large  amount  of  brains 

and  business  sense  to  get  the  device  manufactured  and  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  public,  and  to  make  it  a  commercial  success. 
It  also  takes  large  capital.  A  thing  does  not  make  and  sell 
itself  just  because  it  is  patented.  There  would  be  no 
quicker,  surer  way  of  putting  this  nation  at  the  rear  end 
of  the  procession,  no  surer  way  to  reduce  our  wealth  and 
“settle  the  labor  question,”  than  to  take  away  all  incentive 
for  the  fertile  mind  of  the  American  inventor  to  work  out 
new  and  better  ways  of  utilizing  our  resources,  and  I  be- 
believe  that  upon  careful  investigation  your  influence  will 
be  used  to  sustain  the  Patent  Office.  Your  influence  is  so 
far  reaching  that  it  is  a  serious  thing  for  you  to  go  wrong. 

_ A.  F.  KINNAN. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Haying  time  is  coming  on  and  this  is  the  time  above  all 
others  that  the  practical  grinder  made  by  Royal  Mfg.  Co., 
Lancaster.  Pa.,  will  be  appreciated.  To  sharpen  a  set  of 
mower  knives  on  an  ordinary  grindstone  is  a  long,  tedious 
task — this  grinder  does  it  in  a  few  mnutes.  Better  write 
and  learn  all  about  it. 

The  Ann  Arbor  hay  baler  has  made  the  unusual  record 
of  68  tons  of  bay  in  10  hours.  Perhaps  every  user  of  a 
hay  baler  could  not  get  all  the  conditions  right  to  equal  this 
record,  but  this  indicates  the  capacity  of  the  machine  under 
usual  conditions.  It  is  regarded  wherever  used  as  being  sec¬ 
ond  to  none  on  the  market.  A  catalogue  and  full  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  sent  to  any  R.  N.-Y.  reader  by  addressing  Ann 
Arbor  Machine  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Ertei/s  hay  press  book  is  intended  to  answer  all  your 
questions  about  baling  presses,  and  tell  you  just  what  points 
are  necessary  in  a  good  hay  press.  The  man.  who  is  going 
to  spend  his  money  for  a  hay  press  and  whose  men  and 
teams  are  to  operate  it,  should  read  Ertel's  book  before 
purchasing  elsewhere.  Drop  a  postal  card  to  Geo.  Ertel  Co., 
Quincy,  Ill.,  who  will  send  you  the  book  free,  without  obli¬ 
gation  on  your  part  to  purchase.  Its  80  pages  of  hay  press 
information  will  surely  be  worth  the  price  of  a  postal  to  you. 

The  perfection  of  the  Iron  Age  four  row  sprayer  for  the 
rapid  and  economical  application  of  Bordeaux  and  other 
spraying  mixtures  came  as  the  crowning  good  fortune  to 
potato  growers.  It  is  entirely  automatic  and  is  adjustable 
to  any  condition  of  crop,  different  widths  of  row  and  fine¬ 
ness  of  snray.  Can  be  operated  by  anyone  who  can  drive  a 
horse.  May  be  furnished  with  orchard  attachment  for 
trees,  or  a  middle  row  attachment  for  spraying  tomatoes, 
cantaloupe  and  other  vine  crops.  Every  potato  grower  owes 
it  to  himself  to  learn  more  of  this  machine.  Write  the 
Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Grenloch.  N.  J..  for  their  new  Iron  Age 
Book  which  gives  full  description  of  the  sprayer,  and  other 
potato  machinery,  planters,  cultivators  and  diggers.  Also 
seeders,  wheel  hoes,  fertilizer  distributors,  etc. ;  sent  free 
on  application. 

Hay,  straw,  fodder,  husks  and  similar  commodities  must 
he  baled  to  be  shipped  and  marketed  at  a  profit,  yet  prob¬ 
ably  millions  of  tons  are  sold  at  a  low  price,  or  allowed  to 
go  ‘to  waste  each  year — all  for  the  lack  of  baling  presses. 
The  full  information  on  haling  presses,  and  the  Annual 
Report  on  the  hay  industry,  which  is  being  distributed  free 
of  charge  by  P.  K.  Dederick’s  Sons.  29  Tivoli  street.  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y..  contains  facts  and  suggestions  along  this  line 
that  many  a  man  will  be  able  to  turn  into  money.  The 
hook  shows  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  different 
styles  of  the  famous  Dederick  Baling  Presses,  each  of  which 
is  mechanically  perfect  for  it  purpose.  These  presses  have 
always  been  awarded  first  prize  in  every  competitive  exhibi¬ 
tion.  and  have  been  a  recognized  standard  of  excellence  for 
many  years.  Do  not  fail  to  send  for  the  book. 

“Shoo-Fly”  kills  every  fly  it  strikes,  but  it  goes  still 
further  than  that,  and  keeps  other  flies  off  the  horses  and 
cows  that  have  been  sprayed  with  it  “Shoo-Fly”  cures 
the  sores  that  have  been  made  by  insect  pests,  prevents  flies 
from  carrying  contagious  disease  from  other  herds,  and  is 
also  used  to  keep  poultry  and  poultry  houses  free  from  lice 
and  mites  There  is  nothing  else  like  “Shoo-Fly”  to  bring 
comfort  to  horses  and  cows  while  in  pasture  It  is  the 
original  stock  protector,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  been  used 
continuously  by  many  dairymen  since  1885  sneaks  volumes 
for  it  The  makers,  Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co..  1005  Fairmount 
avenue.  Philadelphia,  have  so  much  faith  in  their  article 
that  they  offer  to  refund  the  money  if  the  cows  are  not 
protected'  by  “Shoo-Flv.”  They  will  be  glad  to  send  their 
book  free  to  any  address. 

How  to  exterminate  chicken  lice  and  mites  is  the  natural 
question  with  the  advent  of  the  warm  weather.  Some  rem¬ 
edies  are  fairly  good,  more  are  worthless.  Thev  kill  lice 
that  can  he  reached,  but  do  not  prevent  propagation  of  new 
broods  from  those  remaining  in  cracks  and  crevices.  There 
is,  however,  one  remedy  well  known  for  over  30  years, 
which  strikes  with  one  application  at  the  very  root  of  the 
evil.  This  remedy  is  Avenarius  Carbolineum.  which  sinks 
deeply  into  the  wood  and  will  not  evaporate;  it  is  there  to 
stav.  and  being  a  thorough  germicide,  prevents  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  new  broods.  It  is  guaranteed  that  one  application 
of  this  material  will  absolutely  rid  a  henhouse  of  these  pests 
and  keep  them  away  permanently.  It  is  a  thin  oily  liquid 
whose  peculiar  antiseptic  and  chemical  ingredients  will 
permeate  the  wood  structure  and  seal  up  its  pores,  thus 
destroying  all  germ  life  and  preventing  its  further  propaga¬ 
tion.  ‘  It  is  the  best  and  most  highly  recommended  wood- 
preservative  known  to-day.  Used  in  immense  quantities,  not 
only  by  farmers,  but  also  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  who 
have  and  are  still  recommending  Carbolineum.  Railroads 
and  large  manufactories  use  it  regularly,  and  the  Bel!  TpIp- 
nhone  Svstem  applies  it  to  every  pole  now  erected.  Write, 
Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co.,  of  New  York,  349  West 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  \ 

>  A  A  i4  A  A  A  -A. 


From  Day  to  Day. 

RESURRECTION  ROBES. 

We  are  weaving  every  day,  as  we  pass 
along  our  way, 

Intent  upon  our  busy  work  or  just  as  busy 
play. 

Beneath  the  casual  gaze  of  men,  the  angels' 
steady  eyes. 

The  Robes  of  Resurrection  in  which  we 
shall  arise. 

When  the  trumpet’s  thrilling  call  upon  our 
ears  shall  fall. 

And  our  dust  shall  throb  and  quiver,  and 
Its  vanished  life  recall. 

When  each  hurrying  atom  seeks  its  own. 

though  distance  disallow. 

We  shall  wear  the  Resurrection  Robes  that 
we  are  weaving  now. 

Then  the  threads  we  sadly  spun,  and  in 
darkness  one  by  one 

Wove  in  the  fabric,  wishing  that  the  long, 
hard  task  was  done, 

Shall  gleam  and  glimmer  as  a  mist  of  lovely 
rose  and  blue, 

And  the  blacker  threads  of  sorrow  shall  be 
made  lovely,  too. 

The  glimmering  glints  of  gold  from  a 
patience  manifold 

Shall  make  a  pattern  sweet  and  strange, 
and  beauteous  to  behold.; 

And  the  white  of  purity  shall  shine,  the 
tear-spots  fade  away, 

As  we  don  our  Resurrection  Robes  upon  that 
last  great  day. 

O  King  of  joy  and  pain,  let  us  not  weave 
in  vain  ! 

Touch  Thou  the  fabric  of  our  lives  and 
make  them  fair  amain. 

That,  when  our  task  is  finished,  within  the 
heavenly  place. 

Clad  in  our  Robes  of  Righteousness,  we  may 
behold  Thy  face ! 

— Susan  Coolidge. 

* 

When  making  flannel  cakes,  try  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  some  bread  crumbs  that  have 
been  freshly  crisped  in  butter,  just  be¬ 
fore  beginning  to  fry  the  batter.  1  he 
combination  is  very  agreeable. 

* 

Strawberry  junket  is  now  in  season; 
it  makes  a  very  delicate  dessert.  Put  one 
quart  of  new  milk  on  tire  hack  part  of  the 
range,  and  when  it  becomes  lukewarm 
pour  it  into  a  glass  dish ;  sweeten,  and 
flavor  delicately  with  vanilla,  stirring 
slightly;  add  one  rennet  tablet  or  three- 
quarters  of  a  tablespoonful  of  liquid  ren- 
rent.  Then  set  it  away  to  cool.  Be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  jar  it.  Just  before  serving  fill 
sherbet  glasses  with  alternate  spoonfuls 
of  junket  and  sliced  and  sweetened  straw¬ 
berries.  Heap  whipped  cream  on  top 
and  put  a  large  berry  dusted  with  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  in  the  center. 

* 

Prussia  has  officially  barred  out  Amer¬ 
ican  dime  novels,  and  German  youth  wdl 
no  longer  be  able  to  spend  its  pfennigs 
on  those  hair-raising  narratives  which 
hold  up  boy  pirates  and  other  despera¬ 
does  as  models  worthy  of  emulation. 
The  Berlin  police  say  that  such  books  are 
responsible  for  an  outbreak  of  juvenile 
crime,  and  hereafter  they  may  not  be 
sold.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  many 
parents  do  not  keep  in  touch  with  their 
children’s  reading,  and  their  tastes  thus 
move  along  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
Most  boys  are  eager  for  stories  of  ad¬ 
venture.  and  if  this  need  is  not  legiti¬ 
mately  supplied  they  will  get  hold  of  the 
dime-novel  class,  perhaps  to  the  perma¬ 
nent  debasement  of  intellect  and  morals. 
* 

The  New  York  State  Forest  and  Game 
Commissioner  has  issued  a  circular  noti¬ 
fying  all  concerned  that  he  will  enforce 
the  law  against  the  possession  or  selling 
for  dress  or  ornament  of  all  parts  of  the 
feathers  or  bodies  of  wild  birds.  This 
law  covers  the  skins  and  feathers  or  parts 
thereof,  especially  of  insectivorous  birds, 
herons  (aigrettes),  gulls,  terns,  song 
birds,  etc.,  “whenever  and  wherever 
taken.”  The  penalty  for  the  violation  of 
the  law  regarding  the  selling  or  posses¬ 
sion  of  parts  of  the  bodies  of  birds  or 
feathers  of  the  same  is  $(50  for  each  of¬ 
fence  and  an  additional  $25  for  each  bird 


or  part  sold,  offered  for  sale  or  possessed. 
The  necessity  for  this  law  is  a  painful 
commentary  upon  woman’s  vanity,  which, 
alas,  does  not  seem  far  progressed  from 
the  barbaric  stage. 

* 

Oi.n  Jacob  Wyckoff,  a  farmer  whose 
place  was  just  outside  of  town,  had  made 
a  present  of  his  largest  yellow  pumpkin 
to  the  editor  of  the  village  paper,  says 
the  Youth’s  Companion,  and  the  editor 
wrote  an  item  acknowledging  the  gift. 
But  unfortunately  the  office  boy  who  put 
it  in  type  got  it  mixed  with  an  item  an¬ 
nouncing  the  birth  of  a  baby  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  another  subscriber.  This  is  the 
way  it  appeared  in  print : 

“Our  old  friend,  Harry  Townsend,  is 
celebrating  the  arrival  of  a  fine  baby  at 
his  house.  The  newcomer  is  the  very 
image  of  its  father.  It  is  one  of  the  large 
cornfield  variety,  with  huge  bumps  all 
over  it,  and  weighs  fifty-six  pounds. 
There  isn’t  a  flaw  in  it  anywhere,  except 
a  dent  made  by  our  fool  office  boy ;  and 
that  doesn’t  matter,  as  we  are  going  to 
cut  it  up  at  once.” 

* 

Darned  net  has  reappeared  among 
fancy  work,  under  the  Scandinavian  title 
of  Gitterty  1  work.  It  is  easy,  and  makes 
a  very  decorative  trimming  for  many 
purposes.  Another  thing  which  may  be 
described  as  fancy  work  is  the  making  of 
lingerie  hats,  which  interests  a  good  many 
young  women.  The  cover  is  embroidered 
in  either  eyelet  or  shadow  work,  often 
with  lace  insets.  The  wire  frame  on 
which  it  is  mounted  should  be  covered 
with  white  cape  net.  The  under  side  of 
the  brim  is  covered  with  lace,  a  favorite 
style  consisting  of  innumerable  little 
frills  of  narrow  Valenciennes.  One  hat 
made  in  this  way  required  30  yards  of 
Valenciennes,  the  total  cost  for  materials 
being  about  $3,  which  was  less  than  one- 
third  of  its  price  as  made  by  a  milliner. 
The  Valenciennes  lace  is  often  very  cheap, 
as  bought  by  the  piece.  Flowers  are  often 
used  on  such  hats,  but  bows  or  rosettes 
of  flowered  ribbon  make  a  preferred 
trimming. 

* 

The  following  recipe  for  blackberry 
pudding  is  a  favorite  with  the  Boston 
Cooking  School :  Beat  one-third  of  a 
cup  of  butter  to  a  cream.  Add  gradually 
half  a  cup  of  sugar  and  the  beaten  yolks 
of  two  eggs.  Sift  together  two  cups  of 
previously  sifted  flour,  four  level  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder  and  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Add  this  to  the 
creamed  butter,  sugar,  and  eggs.  Put  in 
half  of  the  flour  mixture,  mix.  and  then 
put  in  half  a  cupful  of  cold  water.  Mix 
in  the  rest  of  the  flour,  etc.  Beat  thor¬ 
oughly  and  last  of  all  fold  in  the  well- 
beaten  whites  of  the  two  eggs.  Sprinkle 
a  cupful  of  blackberries  with  a  little  flour 
and  add  them  to  the  batter  as  it  is 
dropped  a  spoonful  at  a  time,  into  the 
mould,  which  should  be  rubbed  with  un¬ 
salted  butter.  Steam  an  hour  and  a  half, 
or  bake  twenty-five  minutes,  and  serve 
with  a  blackberry  hard  sauce.  The  sauce 
is  made  in  the  usual  way,  with  half  a  cup 
of  butter  and  a  cup  of  sugar.  Add  to 
this  half  a  cupful  of  crushed  berries. 

Does  Farming  Pay  for  Wives? 

The  extent  to  which  the  subject  of  “pin 
money”  is  discussed  by  contributors  to 
the  woman’s  department  of  agricultural 
publications,  places  the  financial  results 
of  farming  for  wives  in  a  position  of 
doubtfulness.  The  term  “pin  money”  it¬ 
self  is  a  questionable  term,  inasmuch  as 
it  may  serve  to  cover  money  earned  for 
actual  necessities,  such  as  a  presentable 
wrap,  hat,  or  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  not 
imply  a  matter  of  spending  money,  with 
perfect  freedom  in  its  use.  It  is  not  so 
easy  a  matter  to  define  a  wife’s  legiti¬ 
mate  work  on  a  farm  as  it  is  to  determine 


a  man’s  work.  Wives  differ  so  much  in 
their  ability  and  inclinations,  and  some 
set  a  strenuous  pace,  milking  cows,  feed¬ 
ing  hogs  and  calves,  climbing  fruit  trees, 
and  even  riding  hay  rakes — work  which 
they  would  have  no  legal  right  to  expect 
of  a  woman  paid  for  doing  housework. 
But  all  things  considered,  it  does  seem 
that  when  wives  go  into  the  poultrv,  fruit 
or  bee  business,  in  order  to  make  money 
for  their  personal  use,  they  are  going 
outside  of  their  legitimate  work,  as  one 
of  the  financial  partners  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  business.  In  order  to  illustrate  the 
gist  of  this  statement,  suppose  that  farm¬ 
ers  in  general,  or  at  least  in  perceptible 
numbers,  combined  other  work  with  their 
farming,  such  as  painting  and  paperhang¬ 
ing.  or  barbering,  during  their  evenings, 
or  taking  a  day  off  now  and  then  from 
their  farming,  that  they  might  earn  “pin.” 
or  rather,  “necktie”  money?  What  con¬ 
clusion  would  naturally  follow?  If  a 
farmer  goes  outside  of  his  legitimate 
work  in  Older  to  earn  his  spending  money 
can  he  say  that  farming  pays  for  men? 

In  town,  when  the  wife  of  a  merchant 
or  a  mechanic  makes  bread,  pies,  cakes, 
or  clothing  in  exchange  for  money,  it  is 
assumed  that  she  has  found  that  her 
husband’s  income  is  not  sufficient  for  two 
— the  man  and  the  woman.  This  subject 
question  does  not  apply  to  the  daughters 
of  the  farm  home,  but  to  the  wives  only, 
and  neither  does  it  apply  to  a  condition 
of  indebtedness  on  the  farm,  or  in  town ; 
to  those  periods  during  which  farm  and 
town  homes  are  being  paid  for.  and  chil¬ 
dren  are  being  educated,  periods  when 
wives  are  “up  and  doing”  to  keep  square 
with  the  financial  world.  But  it  does 
apply  to  that  well-to-do  time,  the  middle- 
aged  time,  when  it  would  seem  that  wives 
might  let  go  with  financial  safety — if 
farming  pays  for  wives. 

MEDORA  CORBETT. 


Boiled  Indian  Pudding. — One  cupful  of 
milk,  one  cupful  of  corn  meal,  one  egg, 
one  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  beef  suet  minced  fine  and. 
strings  removed,  one-half  teaspoonful 
each  of  salt  and  ground  cinnamon,  one- 
third  saltspoonful  of  soda  in  the  milk. 
(Sour  milk  may  be  used,  in  which  case 
take  one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda.)  Heat 
the  milk  with  the  soda;  when  boiling  stir 
in  the  meal,  salt  and  suet  and  set  aside 
to  cool.  When  cold  beat  in  the  spice, 
sugar  and  whipped  eggs  and  stir  vigor¬ 
ously.  Boil  in  a  well-greased  brown 
bread  mold  for  three  hours.  Leave  plenty 
of  room  for  the  pudding  to  swell.  Serve 
with  hard  sruce  or  caramel,  maple  sugar 
or  molasses.  The  recipe  may  be  doubled 
arid  divided  in  two  molds  for  steaming— 
one  to  be  set  aside  in  a  cool  place  and 
used  in  a  week.  A  cupful  of  chopped, 
floured  raisins,  dates,  or  cooked  dried 
apricots  may  be  added.  For  molasses 
sauce,  use  one  cupful  of  molasses,  one  and 
a  half  table  poonful  of  butter,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  lemon  juice,  a  dash  each  of 
nutmeg  and  cinnamon.  Boil  molasses, 
spices  and  butter  five  minutes,  remove 
from  fire  and  add  lemon  juice.  Serve  very 
hot. 


Freezers 

double  the  chance  of  giving 
pleasure  with  frozen  desserts  — 

make  2  flavors 
at  1  freezing. 

And  lessen  the  work,  too  —  instead 
of  tiresome  turning:;  simply  rock  a 
lever  back  and  forth,  sitlinR  down 
to  it  if  you  wish. 


Made  by  the  makers  of  the  Light¬ 
ning,  Gem  and  Blizzard  Freezers,  the 
American  Twin  has  all  their  patented 
improvements:  —  durable  pails  bound 
with  electric  welded  wire  hoops,  cans 
with  drawn  steel  bottom  that  cannot 
fall  out  and  automatic  scrapers,  in¬ 
suring  velvety,  smooth  cream;  and,  in 
addition,  has  unique  divided  can, 
double  dasher  and  rocking  lever. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
American  Twin  Freezer. 

Book,  “  Frozen  .Sweets,”  by  Mrs. 
Rorer,  FREE. 

North  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Competent 
Men  Command 
Competences 

Some  members  of  our 
sales  staff  make  more 
money  in  commissions 
and  prizes  than  the  man¬ 
ager  of  an  ordinary  cor¬ 
poration. 

Many  *of  them  have 
built  houses  out  of  their 
easily  made  earnings  and 
good,  honest,  honorable 
“  winnings,”  paid  off 
mortgages,  educated 
children, — many  things. 

And  the  records  of  the 
sales  department  of  The 
I  Ladies’ Home  Journal 
and  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  show 
that  still  many  more 
have  made  a  permanent 
business  (with  perhaps  a 
few  side  lines)  of  rep¬ 
resenting  the  magazines 
and  are  enjoying  good 
and,  in  some  instances, 
for  them,  generous  com¬ 
petences. 

Are  you  a  man  or 
woman  hindered,  handi¬ 
capped  and  kept  down 
by  illness,  invalidism, 
weakness  or  accident? 
Are  you  incapacitated 
for  hard  work,  long 
hours  or  heavy  responsi¬ 
bilities  ?  The  liberal 
commissions  and  large 
prizes,  and  the  practical 
management  and  help 
we  give  you,  can  make 
you  an  earning  power 
from  the  beginning  of 
your  work. 

Write  us  and  ask  how. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
3186-E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


27  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE 

is  behind  every 

CALDWELL 
TANK  AND  TOWER 

WE  BUILD. 

Our  Tanks  are  tisrht  and  durable. 

Our  Towers  will  stand  In  any  storm. 

Get  our  references  in  your  section.  Also 
OUT  Illustrated  vHtalogue  and  pricelist. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


MACHINERY 


Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
.PRESS  CO., 

X 1 8  West  Water  St. , 
SYRACUSE,  S.  Y. 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing  but 
the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUALITY. 
Everybody  orders  again,  as  the  CORNED  BEEF  is  as 
we  represent.  Write  for  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &l  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


1906. 
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Suggestions  in  Bread. 

Spider  Corn  Cake  (Miss  Parloa). — Mix 
together  one  and  two-thirds  cups  corn- 
meal,  one-third  cup  flour,  one-fourth  cup 
sugar,  one  teaspoon  of  salt  and  a  scant 
teaspoon  of  soda.  Beat  two  eggs  till  light, 
add  one  cup  sour  milk  (sour  cream  or 
buttermilk  is  richer)  and  one  of  sweet 
milk,  and  stir  into  the  dry  ingredients. 
Mix  thoroughly  and  pour  into  a  frying 
pan,  in  which  one-fourth  cup  of  butter  has 
been  melted.  Tip  the  pan  (first)  from 
side  to  side  to  oil  evenly  with  the  butter. 
Bake  about  half  an  hour. 

Sour  Cream  Biscuit. — Pass  through  a 
sieve  two  cups  of  flour,  three  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder,  and  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt.  With  the  tips  of  the  fingers  work 
in  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter. 
Beat  a  scant  half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda’ 
into  a  cup  of  thick  sour  cream,  and  use  in 
mixing  the  dry  ingredients  into  a  dough 
of  such  a  consistency  that  it  will  take  up 
all  particles  from  the  inside  of  the  bowl. 
Turn  on  to  a  floured  board,  work  on  the 
board  with  a  knife,  to  flour  the  outside 
slightly,  then  pat  and  roll  into  a  sheet  an 
inch  thick.  Cut  into  rounds,  and  bake 
about  25  minutes. 

Mercier  Rolls  (Chicago  Record).- — Boil 
one-half  pint  milk  and  one-half  pint  of 
water,  with  one  tablespoon  lard,  one 
tablespoon ful  butter.  Cool  and  add  one- 
half  cake  of  compressed  yeast,  dissolved 
in  milk.  Add  to  the  above  one  pint  of 
flour,  one  tablespoon  sugar,  one  teaspoon 
salt.  Beat  well.  Add  one  more  pint  of 
flour.  Let  rise  in  one  loaf  over  night. 
In  morning  make  into  rolls  three  inches 
long  and  one  and  one-half  inch  wide. 
Make  thin,  let  rise,  wash  in  melted  butter; 
bake  10  minutes. 

English  Muffins. — Dissolve  half  of  a 
compressed  yeast  cake  in  six  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  lukewarm  water.  Have  a  pint  of 
milk  scalding  hot  and  stir  into  it  a  heaping 
teaspoonful  of  lard.  Beil  until  the  lard  is 
dissolved,  then  take  from  the  fire  and, 
when  the  milk  is  blood  warm,  stir  it  grad¬ 
ually  into  a  pint  of  flour  that  has  been 
sifted  with  two  saltspoonfuls  of  salt. 
When  the  milk  is  all  worked  in,  add  the 
dissolved  yeast  cake,  and  blend  thorough¬ 
ly.  Turn  the  batter  into  a  bread  raiser 
and  set  to  rise  in  a  moderately  warm  room 
for  six  or  eight  hours,  or  until  light. 
When  light,  turn  the  mass  out  upon  a 
floured  pastry  board  and  break  off  bits  of 
the  dough,  having  them  of  uniform  size, 
and  each  about  as  large  as  an  ordinary 
tea  biscuit.  Handle  very  lightly,  and  roll 
each  muffin  in  flour.  Have  a  soapstone 
griddle  thoroughly  heated  and  lay  these 
muffins  upon  it.  Bake  them  without  touch¬ 
ing  until  they  swell  to  twice  their  original 
size.  When  brown  on  the  under  side  lift 
carefully  and  turn.  When  the  other  side 
is  baked  to  a  delicate  brown,  the  muffins 
are  done.  When  ready  to  use,  tear  them 
open,  toast  and  butter  generously. 

Spoon  Corn  Bread. — Put  a  quart  of 
milk,  or  half  milk  and  half  water,  in  a 
double  boiler.  Add  four  large  kitchen 
spoonfuls  of  white  cornmeal,  and  stir  and 
cook  five  minutes.  Remove  from  the  fire 
and  let  it  cool,  stirring  it  once  or  twice  as 
it  cools.  Then  add  two  or  three  eggs 
beaten  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  wheat 
flour,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  a 
scant  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Mix  well,  then 
pour  into  a  greased  baking  dish,  and  bake 
35  minutes.  Serve  immediately  in  dish  in 
which  it  is  baked,  with  a  folded  napkin 
wrapped  around  the  dish. 


Charity  Sweetheart’s  Letters. 

Some  of  the  girls  call  me  mercenary 
because  I  try  to  make  a  little  pocket 
money  in  various  ways.  I  didn’t  know 
about  it  till  lately,  for  we  seldom  hear 
what  people  really  say  about  us,  in  their 
general  opinion,  or  rather  from  their 
point  of  view.  So  when  Ada  Lucas  was 
telling  me  that  she  hadn’t  a  dollar  to  call 
her  own,  and  wanted  one  to  give  to  some 
church  mission,  I  said:  “Your  brother 
Jimmy  has  a  lot  of  pop  corn;  why  don’t 
you  buy  it,  or  go  shares  with  him,  and 
make  pop  corn  balls  to  sell  to  the  stores 
and  to  the  hotel?  There’s  money  in  it,” 
and  to  my  surprise  she  said :  “O  yes, 
Charity,  you  think  about  nothing  but  how 
you  can  turn  everything  into  money.” 
That  is  the  reward  people  generally  get 
for  giving  advice,  but  was  quite  unex¬ 
pected,  and  I  found  that  I  was  supposed 
to  be  making  a  lot  of  money,  and  thought 
of  nothing  else.  But,  really,  it  goes  near¬ 
ly  as  fast  as  it  comes,  and  yet  there  is  a 
pleasure  in  having  it,  and  I  only  speak 
of  these  things  so  that  other  girls  may 
have  the  same  feeling  of  independence. 
It  isn’t  a  pleasant  feeling  to  have  to  ask 
for  every  five  cents  one  needs,  and  there 
are  so  many  things  about  a  farm  that  can 
be  turned  into  money  it  seems  a  pity  co 
have  them  go  to  waste,  and  yet  there  is  a 
bitter  drop  in  being  thought  mercenary. 
Tf  one  could  only  get  along  without  mind¬ 
ing  what  people  say  about  us  it  would  be 
easier,  but  I  sometimes  think  it  was  these 

11  11  J  tllf* 


Bible  where  it  says  “The  Lord  thy  God 
shall  send  the  hornet.” 

llow'  the  Summer  flies  along!  I  hardly 
know  where  May  ended  and  June  began, 
but  the  roses  have  begun  to  fade,  and  in 
spite  of  all  I  could  do  the  leaves  were 
destroyed  by  the  mischievous  insects, 
though  tobacco  water  was  applied  till  the 
roses  smelled  of  it.  In  one  corner  of  the 
garden  there  is  a  large  patch  of  lily  of 


the  valley.  I  sent  a  few  sprays  of  it  to 
the  hotel  with  some  cream  Brother  had 
an  order  for,  and  a  note  came  back  offer¬ 
ing  75  cents  per  hundred  for  the  flowers 
picked  with  buds  still  on  the  tops  of  each 
spray  and  plenty  of  leaves  with  them. 
So  every  evening  for  a  week  1  worked 
late  gathering  them,  and  placing  in  water 
over  night,  packing  in  the  morning  with 
damp  paper  outside  the  leaves,  and  in 
cardboard  boxes.  It  well  repaid  me  for 
the  trouble,  and  many  girls  in  quiet 
homes  near  Summer  resorts  could  do  the 
same.  The  half-shaded  places  of  the 
garden  where  other  things  do  not  thrive 
well  will  suit  this  flower,  and  it  is  gen- 


6361  Girl’s  Dress, 
6  to  12  years. 


erally  beloved  and  sought  after  when  in 
season. 

Minty  and  the  baby  are  thriving,  and 
the  little  dimpled  thing  already  seems  to 
take  notice,  and  we  are  happier  since  she 
came,  realizing  that  “a  babe  in  the  house 
is  a  wellspring  of  pleasure.” 

The  boys  have  taken  to  gardening,  and 
I  gave  them  each  a  vegetable  to  grow. 
Cleveland  chose  beans,  and  Grant  toma¬ 


toes,  while  Sherman  wanted  to  grow  corn. 
They  have  become  tainted  with  the  com¬ 
mercial  spirit  too,  and  are  anxious  to  sell 
what  we  do  not  use.  I  am  growing  a 
patch  of  onions,  and  if  they  turn  out 
salable,  shall  devote  the  money  towards 
buying  a  bread  mixer,  for  after  being  en¬ 
dorsed  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  it  seems  a  neces¬ 
sity.  When  a  woman  can  buy  these  little 
labor-saving  articles  with  her  pocket 
money  it  gives  a  certain  satisfaction  and 
independence.  This  age  of  the  world 
seems  to  call  for  everything  that  will 
lessen  labor  and  save  time ;  perhaps  it 
may  not  be  any  better  for  us  than  the 
methods  of  our  grandmothers,  but  it  is 
as  different  as  a  Japanese  morning-glory 
is  from  the  simple  and  innocent-looking 
blue  and  white  “glories”  of  our  child¬ 
hood.  I  sowed  a  packet  of  the  Japanese 
variety,  and  they  are  already  coming  into 
bloom,  transplanted  from  pots  that  stood 
in  the  kitchen  window.  Such  a  variety 
of  coloring!  and  such  beautiful  shading 
in  the  large  deep  flowers.  We  do  not 
often  stop  to  think  how  much  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Japan  for  our  choicest  and 
hardiest  shrubs,  and  many  beautiful 
flowers,  but  the  Winter  has  been  very 
severe  on  the  Japan  lily  that  I  purchased 
two  years  ago.  Not  a  vestige  is  to  be 
seen,  and  Brother  decides  that  it  was  not 
planted  deep  enough.  At  any  rate,  its 
loss  is  one  of  the  season’s  disappoint¬ 
ments.  CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  sailor  suit  is  always  a  practical 
style.  As  figured,  the  suit  consists  of  the 
blouse,  the  skirt  and  the  body  portion. 
The  body  portion  is  smoothly  fitted  and 
faced  to  form  the  shield,  and  the  skirt  is 
attached  to  its  lower  edge,  the  two  being 
closed  at  the  back,  while  the  blouse  is 
closed  at  the  left  of  the  front,  beneath 
the  tuck,  and  the  lower  edge  is  drawn  up 
by  means  of  elastic  inserted  in  the  hem. 
The  sleeves  are  the  latest  ones  that  are 
tucked  at  the  wrists.  The  quantity  ot 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  ( 10 
years)  is  614  yards  27.  4(4  yards  36  or 
3^4  yards  44  inches  wide  with  %  yard 
36  inches  wide  for  the  body  portion.  The 
pattern  5349  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of 
6,  8,  10  and  12  years  of  age;  price  10 
cents. 

Such  a  simple,  prettv  little  frock  as 
No.  5361  is  sure  to  find  its  welcome.  As 
illustrated  it  is  made  with  the  slightly 
open  neck  and  elbow  sleeves,  but  a  yoke 
and  deep  cuffs  can  be  easily  added.  The 
double  sleeves  are  novel  and  attractive 
and  the  whole  design  is  marked  by  indi¬ 
viduality.  In  the  illustration  it  is  made 
of  pale  blue  French  gingham  with  trim¬ 
ming  of  a  simple  banding.  It  is.  however, 
appropriate  for  wool  materials  as  well 
as  for  the  washable  ones  as  it  can  be 
lined  or  unlined.  The  dress  consists  of 
the  body  lining,  which  is  optional,  the 
front  and  the  backs.  These  last  are 
tucked  from  the  shoulders  and  are  fitted 
by  means  of  shoulder  and  under-arm 
seams.  The  undersleeves  are  simply  puffs 
while  the  over  ones  are  slashed  at  their 
outer  portions.  The  skirt  is  five  gored, 
laid  in  plaits  at  back  and  front,  and  gath- 
jered  at  the  sides.  -The  quantity  of  mate¬ 
rial  required  for  the  medium  size  ( 10 
years)  is  5  yards  27,  4(4  yards  36  or  3% 
yards  44  inches  wide  with  2  yards  of  in¬ 
sertion  and  Vs  yard  18  inches  wide  for 
the  chemisette  and  cuffs  when  these  are 
used.  The  pattern  5361  is  cut  in  sizes 
'for  girls  of  6,  8,  10  and  12  years  of  age, 
price  10  cents. 


"A  Kalamazoo  -> 


Direct  to  You” 

You  save  from  20% 
to  40%  by  buying  a 
Kalamazoo  Stove  or 
direct  from  the 
at  lowest 
prices. 
Moreover,  you 
get  a  stove  or 
range  not  excel¬ 
led  by  any  in  the 
world.  We  guar¬ 
antee  quality  under  a 
$20,000  bank  bond. 

We  Ship  On 


360  DAYS  APPROVAL 

and  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

If  you  do  not  find  the  Kalamazoo  exact¬ 
ly  as  represented,  the  trial  docs  not 
cost  you  a  cent.  It  will  pay  you  to  in¬ 
vestigate. 

Send  Postal  for  Catalog  No.  1 14. 

All  Kalamazoo  s  are  shipped  prompt¬ 
ly  ,  blacked ,  polished  and 
ready  for  use . 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mlrs., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  our  cook  stoves  and  ranges  are  Jitteil  with 
patent  oven  thermometer  which  makes 
baking  easy. 


S 


>s 

ROOFING 


Tough  and  tight  as  a  walru‘ 
hide,  and  just  as  pliable  ant 
.  lasting.  Summer  sun.  winte] 

ice,  won’t  affect  it.  It  can’t  rust  and  won’' 
crack.  Anybody  can  lay  it.  Send  for  sample 
Jj/arrenChemlcaL&  Mfg.  Co.,  16  Battery  PI.  NewYorl 


Farm  Telephones 

Made  by  the  “American,”  the 
largest  telephone  factory. 

Use  our  highest  CAUDCOU 
grade  No.  36  OAWlroUN 

Be  an  influential  factor  in  your 
community.  Organize  farm  tele¬ 
phone  lines.  It  gives  you  a  hand¬ 
some  profit.  We  send  you  in¬ 
structions  how  to  organize  farm 
lines  and  how  to  build  and  operate 
them.  Write  for  our  free  book. 
It’s  full  of  Telephone  informa¬ 
tion. 

American  Electric  Telephone  Co., 
A77  Englewood  Station, 
Chicago,  Illinois, 


5% 


YOUR  IDLE  MONEY 
SHOULD  EARN 

INSTEAD  of  keeping  unemployed  the  funds  you 
expect  to  have  use  for  later,  they  may  be  in¬ 
vested  with  this  Company,  withdrawn  when 
you  wish.  We  pay  you  earnings  for  every  day 
and  can  handle  such  temporary  investments 
as  profitably  for  you  as  more 
permanent  accounts. 

Assets,  $1,750,000. 
Established  13  Years. 
Banking  Dept.  Supervision. 

Let  us  semi  you  further  and 
more  detailed  information,  with 
endorsements  of  those  whom 
we  have  served. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

5  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway,  New  York. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca- 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
’  gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh- 
-  ers.  Catalog  free, 

■onireh  Machinery  Co. ,  Rtom  1 61 , 39  Cortland!  St..  Ne*  York. 


Simpson  -  Eddystone 

Silver  Greys 

Beautiful  and  varied  patterns  for  taste 
ful  dresses,  adapted  to  all  ages  and  fancies 
— from  plain  quiet  designs  to 
and  striking  figures.  All  fast 
finest  quality  of  cloth. 


elaborate 
color  on 


Ask  your  dealer  for 
Simpson- Eddystone  Silver  Greys. 
Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


EddystonE 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


The  children’s  friend — 

Jayne’s  Tonic  Vermlf  ug e 

Drives  out  blood  impurities.  Makes  strong  nerves  and  muscles. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  obtained  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  June  9,  wholesale  unless  otherwise 
noted.  The  prices  of  grain,  butter,  cheese 
and  eggs  are  based  on  the  official  reports  of 
Produce  and  Mercantile  exchanges,  with  such 
revision  as  outside  deals  noted  appear  to 
warrant.  Prices  of  other  products  are  from 
reports  of  dealers,  inquiries  and  observation 
of  sales  in  the  various  market  sections.  The 
word  “special”  where  used  in  this  column 
means  that  the  price  given  has  been  paid  in 
exceptional  cases  only. 


Wheat,  No.  2.  red 

GRAIN. 

,  choice. 

@  95 

No.  1,  Northern 

Duluth, 

Ins.  — 

@  91  % 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed . 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed . 

@  58y2 

-  -  -  - 

@  40% 

Rye  . 

@  62 

City  bran . 

FEED. 

@22.00 

Middlings  . 

t  - 

@23.50 

Red  Dog  . 

,  - 

@23.50 

Cottonseed  meal  . 

,  - 

@29.50 

Linseed  meal  . . , . 

@31.50 

Prime,  “special”. 

HAY. 

@20.00 

No.  1  . 

@  — 

No.  2  . 

@  1 7.00 

No.  3  . 

@15.00 

Clover  mixed  . . . . 

@16.00 

Clover  . 

@13.00 

Long  rye  . 

STRAW. 

..13.00 

@  — 

Short  and  tangled 

.  .11.00 

@11.50 

Oat  and  wheat... 

@  9.00 

MILK. 


In  effect  June  1  the  N.  Y.  Milk  Exchange 
price  was  reduced  one-fourth  cent,  netting 
2%  cents  per  quart  in  26-cent  zone. 
BUTTER. 


Creamery,  “special” . 

. - - 

@ 

22 

Extras  . 

..  19%  @ 

20 

Seconds  and  firsts . 

. .  17 

@ 

19% 

Low  grades  . 

.  .  15 

@ 

17 

State  Dairy,  prime . 

,  ,  - 

@ 

19 

Under  grades  . 

.  .  14 

@ 

17 

Imitation  creamery  . 

.  .  15 

@ 

16 

Factory  . 

.  .  11 

@ 

15 

Renovated  . 

.  .  11 

@ 

17 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .  12 

@ 

15 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  new,  best . 

— 

@ 

10% 

Fair  to  good . 

.  .  10 

@ 

10% 

Inferior  . 

@ 

sya 

EGGS. 

White,  “special” . 

.  .  - 

@ 

24 

Fancv  . 

@ 

22 

Good  to  choice . 

. .  20 

@ 

21 

Mixed  colors,  extra . 

.  .  19 

@ 

20 

Lower  grades  . 

.  .  15 

@ 

18 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap..  fancy . 

12 

Evap.,  choice  . 

. .  11  %  @ 

11% 

Evap.,  prime  . 

@ 

1 1 

Chops,  100  lbs . 

. .  2.20 

@2 

.50 

Cores  and  skins . 

.  .2.00 

@2 

.25 

Raspberries  . 

@ 

30 

Huckleberries  .  10  (31  12 

Cherries  . . .  14  @  15 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples.  Spy  . 5.50 

Baldwin  . 5.50 

Ben  Davis  . 5.00 

Russet  . 4.25 

Under  grades  . 3.00 

Strawberries,  “special,”  qt.  . . .  — 

Jersey  .  10 

Eastern  Shore  . 5 

Del.  and  Maryland .  6 

Plums,  Ga.,  carrier . 2.00 

Cherries,  sour,  quart .  7 

Blackberries.  N.  C.,  quart....  10 

Gooseberries,  quart  .  10 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate . 1.50 

Huckleberries,  N.  C..  quart.  . .  8 

Peaches,  Fla.,  carrier . 1.50 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  100 . 30.00 


BEANS. 

Marrow  . 

Medium  . 

Pea  . 

Red  Kidney  . 

White  Kidney  . 

Yellow  Eye  . 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice . 

Common  to  fair . 

German,  1905  . 

VEGETABLES. 


2.50 
1.60 

1.50 
2.75 
3.10 
1.50 


11 

9 

27 


@6.50 
(a  6.00 
@5.50 
@5.00 
@4.00 

@  20 

@  14 
@  10 
@  13 
@3.00 
@  9 

@  12 
@  12 
@3.50 
@  16 
@3.00 
@40.00 


@3.05 

@2.00 

@1.60 

@3.05 

@3.25 

@1.60 

@  13 
@  11 
@  30 


Potatoes — Bermuda,  new.  No. 

1.  bbl .  5.00 

Bermuda,  new.  No.  2 . 3.00 

Southern  Rose,  No.  1 . 3.00 

South’n,  white  Chilis,  No.  1.3.00 


@6.00 

@4.00 

@4.50 

@4.25 


South’n,  red  Chilis,  No.  1..3.00 

Southern,  No.  2 . 2.00 

Southern,  culls  . 1.25 

State  and  Western,  in  bulk, 

per  180  lbs . 2.50 

State  &  Western,  bag . 2.50 

Michigan,  small  bag . 2.25 

Maine  &  Eastern,  bag . 2.50 

European,  168-lb  bag . 2.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bbl...  1.50 
Artichokes,  California,  dozen..  50 
Asparagus,  Colossal,  dozen. ..  .2.50 

Extras  . 2.25 

Prime  . 1.50 

Culls  .  75 

Beets,  new,  100  bunches . 2.00 

Carrots,  old  bbl . 1.50 

New,  100  bunches . 2.00 

Cabbage,  Va.t  Md.  &  Del,  per 

barrel  .  Jo 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  basket .  75 

Char’n  &  Savannah,  crate..  1.50 
Charleston,  hothouse,  bkt.  .3.25 

North  Carolina,  basket . 2.00 

Boston  h’se.  No.  1,  8-doz. 

box  . 5.00 

New  Orleans,  basket . 1.00 

St.  Louis,  crate .  75 

Corn,  Southern,  100 . 1.00 

Garlic,  New  Orleans,  lb .  12 

Horseradish,  per  100  lbs . 4.00 

Kale,  nearby,  bbl .  25 

Lettuce,  nearby,  bbl . 1-00 

Boston,  hothouse,  3  doz.  box.  1.25 

Lima  beans,  Fla.,  crate . 1.50 

Mint,  100  bunches . 1.00 

Mushrooms,  lb .  20 

Onions,  Bermuda,  craje . 1.30 

Texas.  yellow,  Cummer, 

crate  . 1-50 

Texas,  yellow,  flat  crate...  1.15 
Texas,  red,  Cummer  crate.  .1.15 

Texas,  red.  flat  crate . 1.00 

Texas,  white.  Cummer  crate.  1.75 
Texas,  white,  fiat  crate.  ...  1.35 

New  Orleans,  bag . 1.30 

Egyptian,  bag  . 2.00 

Okra,  Florida,  carrier . 2.00 

Peppers.  Fla.,  crate . 1.50 

Peas,  East’n  Shore,  ,% -bbl  bkt.  1.00 
Eastern  Shore,  busliel-bkt. . .  75 

Maryland,  basket  . LOO 

Jersey,  large  . 1.50 

Jersey,  small  . 1-00 

Radishes,  near-by,  100  bunches  50 
Rhubarb,  nearby,  100  bchs.  . .  50 
String  beans.  Charleston,  bkt.  50 

N.  C.,  wax,  bush-bkt .  75 

N.  C.,  green,  bush-basket.  .1.75 

Norfolk,  green . 1-75 

Norfolk,  wax  . 1.75 

Spinach,  nearby,  bbl .  50 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl-crate .  .  .  .  2.00 
Yellow  crook-neck,  bbl-crate.  1.00 

White,  bbl-crate . 2.00 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl  . 1.50 

White.  100  bunches . 1.00 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  carrier . 1.00 

Mississippi,  fiat  box . 1.12 

Hothouse,  lb .  10 

Watercress,  per  100  bunches. .  1.00 
LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  lb .  24 

Fowls  . 

Roosters  .  — 

Turkeys  .  11 

Ducks,  pair  .  “O 

Geese,  pair  . *0 

Pigeons,  pair  .  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys' .  12 

Broilers,  “special.”  lb .  — 

Dry  picked,  fancy .  30 

Good  to  prime  .  20 

Fowls  .  12 

Ducklings,  fancy  .  — 

Squabs,  “special,”  dozen . 4.o0 

Prime,  white  . 2._o 

Mixed  and  dark . l-2o 


@4.00 

@2.75 

@1.75 

@2.75 
(a  2.60 
@  — 
@2.65 
(a  2.50 
@3.00 
Ca  1.00 
@3.50 
@  2.50 
(a  2.00 
@1.25 
@4.00 
@2.25 
@3.00 

@1.12 
@1.50 
@2.00 
@  — 
@2.25 

@4.00 
@1.50 
@1.00 
@4.50 
@  15 

@5.00 
@  50 
@2.00 

@  — 

@3.00 
@2.00 
@  75 
@1.40 

@1.40 
@1.25 
@1.25 
@1.10 
@2.00 
@1.50 
@  1 .35 

@2.15 
@2.25 
@2.25 
@  1.50 
@  1 .00 
@2.00 
@1.75 
@1.50 
@  75 

@1.00 
@1.00 
@1.50 
@2.25 
@2.25 
@2.25 
@1.00 
@3.00 
@1.50 
@2.75 
@2.00 
@  — 
@2.50 
@1.25 
@  15 
@1.50 


@  27 
@  1 3  Vj 

@  7 

@  12 
@  80 
@1.50 
@  25 

@  14 
@  40 
@  32 
@  27 
@  14 

@  13 
@5.50 
@3.00 
@1.50 


Steers 

Cows 

Calves 

Sheep 

Lambs 

Hogs 


LIVE  STOCK. 

. 4.80 

. 2.00 

. 5.00 

. 3.50 

. 8.60 


FARM  CHEMICALS. 


@5.70 
@4.10 
@  7.25 
@5.50 
@8.75 
@7.00 


Prices  for  ton  lots,  smaller  quantities  pro- 


portionatel.v  higher. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  ton........  — 

Muriate  of  Potash,  per  2,010  lbs  — 
Dried  Blood  .  — 

@51.50 
@41.85 
@53.00 
@  1 1 .00 

_ 

@12.00 

Suiphate  of  Potash,  2,016  lbs.  — 

@48.15 

@28.00 

Copper  Sulphate,  bbl.  lots.. 

.  .  - 

@  6% 
@  2% 

W’otfii*  niQQQ  V»h1  lfits . 

_ 

@  2 

LUMBER. 

Wholesale  in  N.  Y. 
Hemlock,  joist,  1,000 . 

@20.00 

■@722.50 

Timber.  20  to  33  ft . 

White  Pine,  uppers . 

.20.50 

.86.50 

@27.00 

@103.50 

@58.50 

Box  . 

Yellow  Pine,  flooring . 

Siding  . 

.24.50 
.  22.00 
.26.00 

@30.00 

@40.00 

@28.00 

Grinding  Stems  of  Cow  Peas. 

F.  E.  II.,  Sylvania,  Mo. — Cow-pea  hay  is 
much  liked  by  my  mules  and  cattle;  but  a 
large  part  consists  of  woody  stems,  which 
are  rejected  unless  a  scant  ration  is  fed.  Do 
these  stems  contain  much  nutriment?  Is 
there  a  mill  of  say  two  horse-power  with 
which  this  hay  can  be  reduced  to  meal? 
Cow-pea  hay  meal  mixed  with  ground  corn, 
or  Kaffir,  would  make  excellent  feed  for 
hogs,  I  suppose. 

Ans. — Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees  says  there 
are  mills  which  would  grind  the  stems 
or  the  entire  plant  into  a  coarse  meal.  Of 
course  the  stems  contain  less  protein 
than  the  leaves,  and  this  lack  would  have 
to  be  provided  for  in  feeding.  At  the 
New  Jersey  Station  the  animals  con¬ 
sume  practically  the  entire  plant,  very 
little  being  left.  In  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land  we  have  seen  horses  and  mules  that 
were  fed  on  pea-vine  hay.  They  ap 
peared  to  eat  it  clean.  The  question  of 
grinding  the  stems  will  depend  on  power 
and  time — the  cost  of  the  plant  and  the 
labor.  With  a  large  amount  to  feed  it 
would  seem  as  if  such  grinding  would 
pay.  Alfalfa  is  ground  in  this  way,  and 
sold  either  alone  or  mixed  with  grain. 
The  cow-pea  hay  meal  and  Kaffir  corn 
would  make  excellent  hog  feed. 


Newly  weaned  calves  need  a  palatable,  easily  digested 
concentrated  protein  feed.  Bone  and  Muscle  must  be  built  up 
quickly,  without  injury  to  the  delicate  digestive  organs.  Swift’s 
Soluble  Blood  Flour  (Protein  8 7 X)  fed  at  the  rate  of  a  table¬ 
spoonful  a  day  in  the  calf’s  milk,  is  exactly  what  is  needed. 


What  it  Does 

It  cures  and  prevents  Scours,  makes  the  coat 
smooth  and  glossy  and  keeps  the  calf  in  the  finest 
growing  form.  All  Experiment  Stations  endorse 
Swift’s  Soluble  Blood  Flour.  If  you  have  never 
tried  it,  write  us  direct  for  full  information  and  prices. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Animal  Food  Department,  Desk  3 
Union  Stock  Yards  CHICAGO 
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THE  ADIRONDACK 


MOUNTAINS 

Are  now  about  the  most  central 
of  all  the  great  resorts.  They 
have  through  Pullman  sleeping 
cars  from  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Boston,  Buffalo  and 
Niagara  Falls  via  the 


‘•AMERICA’S  GREATEST  RAILROAD.” 

A  night’s  ride  takes  you  from 
any  of  these  places  to  the  center 
of  the  mountains  in  time  for 
breakfast  next  morning. 

For  a  copy  of  “The  Adirondack 
Mountains  and  How  to  Reach  Them,” 
which  is  No.  20  of  the  New  York 
Central  Lines’  “Four-Track  Series,” 
containing  a  fine  map  of  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  Mountains  and  adjacent  territory, 
with  useful  information  in  regard  to 
hotels,  camps,  lakes,  rivers,  etc.,  send 
a  two-cent  stamp  to  George  H .  Daniels, 
Manager  General  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment,  Room  21F,  Grand  Central  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York. 

C.  F.  DALY,  Passenger  Traffic  Mgr.,  N.  Y. 


SHIP 


your  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs.  Poultry, 

_  Apples,  etc. ,  to  the  Oldest  Commission 

House  in  New  York.  Established  1838. 

E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


“ELM  HILL” 

HOLSTEIN  STOCK  FARM 

FOR  SALE. 

A  No.  1  Horse  or  Cattle  Farm— 272  acres ;  clay  loam : 
very  fertile;  excellent  buildings,  in  good  repair:  good 
fences;  well  watered;  windmill.  Stable  room  for  125 
cattle.  Barn  room  for  350  tons  hay.  Largest  silo  in 
Northern  New  York.  Mile  track  can  be  made  in 
sight  of  buildings  with  little  grading. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  HERD. 

Well  advertised.  Excellent  shipping  facilities. 
Three  miles  from  R.  R.  junction  at  Philadelphia,  N.Y. 
State  road  to  be  built  from  Philadelphia  to  farm. 
Splendid  location  for  high-class  stock  farm.  Little 
competition  in  vicinity  for  registered  cattle  or  horses. 
Competent  help  secured  for  the  season.  Send  for 
Circular  giving  full  description  of  farm,  buildings, 
stock,  prices,  terms.  Mention  this  paper. 

Will  be  sold  with  or  without  llolsteius. 
UK.  GEO,  A.  COE,  Watertown,  New  York. 


HOEI>  THE  COW’S  TAIL  while  milking  with 
the  Champion  Cow  Tail  Holder.  Sample 
by  mail  10c.  C*  &  A.  NOVELTY  WOKKS,  Lincoln  Centre,  Ale. 


FOR  GOOD  FARMS,  DELIGHTFUL  HOMES, 

in  mild  climate,  at  bargain  prices.  Send  for  free 
descriptions.  Address 

KERR  dfc  TA.YILiOn, 
Denton,  Marylami. 


3nnn  money-making  farms  fok 

fUvU  SAFE.  "Strout’s  Special  List,”  illus¬ 
trating  hundreds  of  the  best  farm  bargains  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Mary¬ 
land  and  the  South,  free.  E.  A,  STROUT,  Farm 
Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Fi  DU  cnn  CAI  C  Cheapest  one  ever  offered; 
r  Anm  run  OALC  splendid  location  and  eleg¬ 
ant  soil;  good  house  and  outbuildings;  line  fruit; 
over  100  acres  in  cultivation;  contains  200  acres;  is 
near  Salisbury;  can  be  bought  for $1,800;  easy  terms. 
Address  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Md. 

SET  OF  HANDSOME  COLORED 
POST  CARDS 

Of  New  England  Scenery,  Issued  by 
Hostou  &  Maine  Kailroad. 

The  beauty  and  splendor  of  New  England’s 
magnificent  scenery  has  never  been  more  typically 
portrayed  than  in  the  choice  set  of  colored  souvenir 
post  cards,  issued  by  the  General  Passenger  De¬ 
partment,  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad.  They  com¬ 
prise  twenty  magnificent  views,  the  best  of  moun¬ 
tain,  seashore,  inland,  river  and  lake  scenes  to  be 
found  in  the  country.  They  are  the  expensive, 
eight  colored  lithograph  cards,  and  display  these 
landscape  views  in  their  natural  colors. _  The  set  is 
enclosed  in  an  envelope,  and  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  upon  receipt  of  30  cents  in  stamps,  by  the 
General  Passenger  Department,  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad,  Boston,  Mass. 


USEFUL  BOOKS 

Sent  postpaid  by  Rural  New-Yorker  at 


prices  named : 

Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1,50 

Business  Hen,  Collingwood . 75 

Corn  Judging,  Shamel . 50 

Domestic  Sheep.  Stewart .  1-50 

Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fruits,  Bailey.  2.00 

Farm  Poultry,  Watson .  1.25 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees .  1.00 

Fumigation  Methods,  Johnson .  1-00 

Garden  Making,  Hunn  and  Bailey .  1-00 

Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft .  1-50 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft .  1.50 

Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book,  Bailey . 75 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1-00 

How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds,  Parsons  1.00 

Home  Science  Cook  Book .  l.H 

Handbook  of  Conversation,  Peabody . 50 

Heather,  Wallace .  1-60 

How  Crops  Feed,  S.  W.  Johnson .  1.50 

How  Crops  Grow,  S.  W.  Johnson .  1.50 

Hedges,  Windbreaks  and  Shelters,  Powell  .50 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King .  1-50 


Insects  Injurious  to  Staple  Crops,  San¬ 
derson  . 

Life  of  the  Bee,  Maeterlinck .  1-40 

Landscape  Gardening,  Long . 25 

Landscape  Gardening,  Waugh . 50 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

Wc  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  a  southern  correspondent : 

Maceo,  Ky.,  D-20-’06. 
Rural  New-Yorker.  New  York. 

Gentlemen: — Could  you  tell  me  what  small 
Pennsylvania  town  Mr.  Everitt  began  busi¬ 
ness  in?  If  you  are  so  much  opposed  to  the 
A.  Si  of  E.  why  don't  you  and  the  other 
papers  combine  and  stop  the  progress  of  this 
Society?  If  Mr.  Everitt  is  a  fake,  and  is 
faking  the  people,  why  don't  you  lead  them 
out  of  the  wilderness?  I  wish  you  would 
please  answer  these  questions. 

Yours  truly, 

Maceo,  Ky.,  R.  No.  2.  J.  l.  graham. 

We  make  our  Kentucky  friend  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reply : 

Replying  to  your  recent  inquiry  the 
town  referred  to  is  Watsontown,  North¬ 
umberland  County,  Pennsylvania.  It  was 
in  this  town  that  Mr.  Everitt  advertised 
in  an  extravagant  and  sensational  way  a 
new  variety  of  white  potato  for  seed  at 
a  high  price.  When  the  orders  came  in 
he  filled  them  with  the  common  varieties 
of  white  potatoes.  In  other  words,  he 
bought  common  white  potatoes  from  one 
class  of  farmers  at  commercial  prices  and 
by  misrepresentation  and  fraud  sold  them 
to  another  class  of  farmers  at  a  high  price 
as  a  new  and  distinct  variety.  Needless 
to  say  he  left  the  town  without  honor  or 
credit,  and  with  only  such  distinction  as 
accompanies  a  man  who  has  been  detect¬ 
ed  in  a  scheme  to  cheat  his  neighbors. 
He  left  his  debts  as  well  as  his  reputa¬ 
tion  behind  him,  and  protested  checks, 
notes  and  other  obligations  are  yet  unsat¬ 
isfied  in  the  hands  of  the  attorneys  of  the 
place. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  any  legitimate 
society  of  farmers.  Wc  know  no  other 
farm  paper  that  is.  Mr.  Everitt’s  list  of 
contributors  hardly  rises  to  the  dignity 
of  a  society.  It  is  no  more  a  society  than 
the  deluded  contributors  of  any  other  pal¬ 
pable  fake.  Mr.  Everitt  faked  farmers  as 
long  as  they  would  buy  his  worthless 
seeds.  When  they  got  on  to  his  game  he 
went  into  bankruptcy.  In  order  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  methods  of  getting  money  with¬ 
out  giving  a  fair  return,  lie  had  to  have  a 
new  means  in  order  to  work  the  o'd 
scheme.  He  happened  to  choose  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  printer’s  ink.  It  might 
just  as  well  have  been  an  ear  drum,  a 
cancer  cure  or  a  seedless  apple  humbug. 
He  knew  well  enough  that  no  one  would 
buy  and  pay  for  the  stuff  he  printed.  He 
had  to  have  some  sort  of  a  fake  scheme 
to  attract  attention.  He  wanted  some¬ 
thing  sensational,  something  that  would 
permit  the  use  of  big  talk.  The  bigger 
the  fake  the  more  sure  of  attention.  So 
he  decided  to  “corner”  the  farm  products 
of  the  country — on  paper.  Think  of  the 
audacity  of  the  man,  a  failure  in  his  own 
business,  a  bankrupt,  proposes  himself  as 
the  business  manager  of  the  farming  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  world.  Then  he  is  going 
to  do  it  so  easily.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  give  him  25  cents  and  promise  to  ‘‘join 
the  strike,”  whatever  that  may  mean.  As 
to  the  promise  and  the  “strike”  there  is 
nothing  so  insistent  about  that.  But  in 
Mr.  Everitt’s  bankrupt  condition  the 
25  cents  is  important.  He  cannot  pay 
agents  himself  to  go  around  the  country 
to  collect  it  for  him.  Here  is  where  the  so¬ 
ciety  scheme  comes  in.  The  agent  col¬ 
lects  the  25  cents  for  Mr.  Everitt  and 
as  much  more  for  himself  as  he  is  able  to 
get.  Some  agents  get  25  cents,  others  50 
cents;  a  real  smart  one  gets  75  cents. 
It  makes  no  difference  to  Mr.  Everitt  how 
much  you  pay  the  agent  under  the  pre¬ 
tense  of  a  society  fee  so  long  as  he  gets 
the  25  cents  clear. 

You  ask  why  publishers  do  not  com¬ 
bine  to  stop  it.  To  be  frank  with  you,  it 
is  not  worth  while.  It  is  too  small  a  fake. 
Besides,  it  is  not  necessary.  It  will  die 
soon  enough  of  itself.  Mr.  Everitt  is  a 
very  smooth  and  plausible  writer  and  at¬ 
tracts  the  sympathy  of  some  good  and 
well-meaning  people  for  a  time.  But  he 
does  not  and  cannot  hold  their  a  nfidence 
for  long.  Intelligent  people  soon  get  the 
spirit  of  his  scheme. 

You  ask  why  we  do  not  lead  the  people 
out  of  the  wilderness.  This  is  a  favorite 
expression  of  Mr.  Everitt’s.  It  may  mean 
anything  or  nothing.  If  you  mean  lead 


them  away  from  the  results  of  errors  and 
trials  and  misfortunes,  we  can  only  an¬ 
swer  that  the  light  to  do  so  has  not  been 
given  us.  We  do  what  we  can.  We  are 
able  at  times  to  throw  a  little  light  on 
fake  schemes  like  Everitt’s.  But  leading 
people  out  of  the  wilderness  seems  to  be 
Mr.  Everitt’s  special  job.  He  failed  in 
his  own  business.  He  cannot  pay  his 
creditors.  He  is  a  bankrupt.  But  he  is 
willing  to  undertake  the  management  of 
ether  people's  business,  if  they  put  up 
25  cents  for  his  leadership.  A  prudent 
farmer  who  looks  up  the  credit  of  his 
customers  would  not  ship  Mr.  Everitt  a 
peck  of  white  beans  on  credit.  Why 
should  twenty  millions  of  farmers  make 
him  custodian  of  all  they  produce? 

Blere  is  a  note  from  Mr.  Everitt’s  own 
State : 

I  notice  your  write-up  of  .T.  A.  Everitt, 
which  is  all  right,  hut  he  has  a  speaker  go¬ 
ing  over  the  country,  by  the  name  of  II.  R. 
Sherman,  formerly  of  this  place,  who  is  fully 
as  notorious  as  Mr.  Everitt  is.  s.  M.  u. 

Indiana. 

Elerc  is  a  pleasant  note : 

I  write  to  tell  you  how  nice  my  rose  hush 
is  this  Spring.  It  is  growing  very  fast  now. 
and  does  look  so  nice.  I  take  the  best  of 
care  of  it.  R.  C. 

Canada. 

We  are  always  glad  to  know  how  the 
roses  have  developed.  We  do  know  that 
there  are  thousands  of  them  now  in  full 
bloom  all  over  the  country.  Of  course, 
some  failed  for  one  reason  or  another,  but 
that  cannot  be  helped. 

Here  is  one  more  note: 

All  right;  “The  Farmer's  Garden”  is  here, 
and  is  all,  and  more  than  I  expected,  clear, 
full,  plain,  explicit.  w.  m.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  has  been  nothing  but  praise  for 
this  little  book  from  those  who  received 
it.  If  you  want  yours,  you  must  speak 
quick  now.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  hold  ! 
them  much  longer.  It  is  doubtful  if  you 
can  get  one  after  this  month.  Send  your 
renewal  now,  and  it  will  go  back  to  you 
by  return  mail. 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

That  wonderful  “utilization  of  packing¬ 
house  wastes,"  about  which  so  much  was 
said  in  a  complimentary  way  a  few  years 
ago,  seems  to  have  been  re-discovered  by 
Messrs.  Neill  and  Reynolds;  but  no  one 
appears  to  be  specially  proud  of  it  now. 

Ax  advance  of  $2  per  ton  is  noted  in 
black  and  galvanized  metal  sheets  used  in 
making  roofing.  Tin  plate  went  up  $3  per 
ton  a  short  time  ago.  The  reasons  given  for 
the  advances  are  that  the  demand  for  roof¬ 
ing  is  much  ihcreased  and  raw  tin  is  higher. 

Reports  from  London,  England,  are  that 
the  sale  of  canned  meats  has  practically 
ceased.  It  is  probable  that  the  canned  goods 
export  trade  is  seriously  Injured.  English 
consumers  were  very  slow  to  adopt  our 
canned  meats,  and  will  probably  be  still 
slower  to  forget  the  present  agitation. 

About  25  tons  of  adulterated  butter  have 
been  seized  in  this  city  recently  by  revenue 
officers.  The  adulterations  ran  from  20  to 
30  per  cent  foreign  fats.  The  mixture  is 
said  to  have  come  from  South  Dakota  and 
Nebraska,  but  the  shippers  made  a  mistake 
in  sending  it  here.  New  York  is  a  poor 
place  to  dispose  of  bogus  butter,  as  both 
butter  trade  and  inspectors  are  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  tricks  of  these  greasy 
swindle*#. 

That  two-cent  advance  in  butter  did  not 
last  long.  For  a  time  during  the  week  the 
market  was  weak  at  19%  for  best,  but  later 
it  picked  up,  and  at  this  writing  is  firm. 
When  the  .lune  price  drops  l>elow  20  cents 
speculators  are  as  a  rule  ready  to  take  hold 
quite  freely.  The  operations  of  the  specu¬ 
lative  end  of  the  trade  are  a  safe  guide  to 
what  they  think  the  outlook  to  be  at  least. 
Judging  from  this  June  butter  has  about 
struck  bottom. 

Fruits. — Apple  trade  is  getting  light. 
Most  varieties  offered  are  not  nearly  so 
desirable  as  a  month  ago.  some  being  taste¬ 
less  and  withered.  There  have  been  a  few 
very  fine  peaches  from  Florida,  which  solo 
up  to  $5  per  crate.  I  have  heard  reports  of 
still  higher  figures  but  have  not  verified 
them.  Conditions  in  strawberries  continue 
had,  and  large  quantities  have  to  go  under 
10  cents.  The  nearby  crop  is  working  in 
slowly,  and  some  fancy  prices  are  noted. 
18  or  20  cents.  Eastern  cherries  in  quarts 
have  brought  8  to  10  cents. 

That  roaring  lion,  the  Senate  meat  inspec¬ 
tion  hill,  is  now  having  its  mane  sheared 
and  claws  pared  and  will  evidently  Ik* 
thoroughly  tamed  and  debackboned  by  the 
House,  unless  the  published  report  of  the 
investigators  should  stir  up  feeling  enough 
to  prevent  robbing  the  hill  of  its  strength. 
The  proposed  insertion  of  the  words  “know¬ 
ingly’’  and  “negligently.”  as  conditions  of 
a  penalty,  makes  easy  escape  for  offenders. 
The  chicken  thief  or  pickpocket  who  is 
“caught  with  the  goods.”  or  the  milkman 
found  with  doctored  milk,  is  quickly  con¬ 
victed,  and  jury  and  court  go  through  no 
elaborate  x-raying  of  the  offender’s  motives 
to  learn  just  how  much  criminal  intent  he 
had.  So  and  so  is  the  law.  made  for  public 
safety.  It  has  been  violated  and  the  penalty 
must  he  paid.  In  trials  for  capital  crimes, 
motive  is  more  carefully  considered  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  severe  punishments  provided, 
but  for  what  are  called  minor  crimes,  less 
attention  Is  given  to  motive.  The  sale  of  dis¬ 
eased,  “doctored”  or  falsely  branded  meats 


is  a  public  offense,  no  matter  how  good  the 
motives  ol'  those  who  sell  such  meats  may 
he,  and  what  sense  is  there  in  dragging  a 
new  brand  of  criminal  ethics  into  the  case, 
merely  because  well-known  men  and  great 
business  interests  are  concerned?  The  packers 
assert,  in  effect,  that  those  special  inves¬ 
tigators  were  too  squeamish.  They  ought 
not  to  have  concluded  that  “blood,  grease 
and  the  everyday  incidents  of  animal 
slaughtering  are  dirt.”  It  is  true  that 
familiarity  with  filth  callouses  the  sense  of 
cleanliness,  so  quite  likely  the  conditions 
described  by  the  investigators  looked  worse 
to  them  than  to  those  who  see  them  every 
day.  Whether  or  not  Congress  finally  passes 
any  adequate  bill  covering  this  meat  inspec¬ 
tion  matter,  it  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
thoroughly  sifted  and  settled  by  a  court  less 
merciful  than  most  of  those  elected  oir 
appointed — the  people  now  consuming  meat 
products.  What  these  consumers  want  now 
is  not  excuses,  or  whitewash  or  promises, 
hut  good  meat,  branded  with  marks  that 
stand  for  something  more  than  a  perfunctory 
say  so.  w.  w.  h. 

ULCERS  IN  EYES. 

Awful  Discharge  From  Eyes  and  Nose — 
Grateful  Mother  Strongly  Rec¬ 
ommends  Cuticura. 

“I  used  the  Cuticura  Remedies  eight 
years  ago  for  my  little  boy  who  had  ul¬ 
cers  in  the  eyes,  which  resulted  from  vac¬ 
cination.  His  face  and  nose  were  in  a 
bad  state  also.  At  one  time  we  thought 
he  would  lose  his  sight  forever,  and  at 
that  time  he  was  in  the  hospital  for  seven 
or  eight  months  and  under  specialists. 
The  discharges  from  the  eyes  and  nose 
were  bad  and  would  have  left  scars,  I  feel 
sure,  had  it  not  been  for  the  free  use  of 
the  Cuticura  Remedies.  But  through  it 
all  we  used  the  Cuticura  Soap,  Ointment 
and  Resolvent,  and  lots  of  it,  and  I  feel 
grateful  for  the  benefit  he  received  from 
them.  The  Cuticura  Resolvent  seemed  to 
send  the  trouble  out,  the  Ointment  healed 
it  outwardly,  and  the  Soap  cleansed  and 
healed  both.  He  is  entirely  cured  now, 
but  since  then  I  have  bought  the  Cuticura 
Resolvent  to  cleanse  and  purify  the  blood, 
and  the  Soap  I  cannot  spc^ik  too  highly  of 
as  a  cleansing  and  medicinal  beautifier. 
Mrs.  Agnes  Wright,  Chestnut  St.,  Irwin, 
Pa.,  Oct.  16,  1905.” 


She's  Too  Lousy 

A  printed  Are  minutes  talk  sent 
free  to  everybody. 4  4How  to  Keep 
Away  Vermin  Permanently, 19 

saving  monthly  expenses  for 
whitewash,  kerosening,  insect 
powder,  lice  killers. 

Carbollneum  Wood 

Preserving  Co., 

351  W.  B’way,  New  York. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


POULTRY 


IOOOOOOOOO 

We  keep  ev-S 

_  _  _  _ _ _  erything  in  the  J 

(POULTRY  LIN  E-Fencing,  Feed,  Incu-j 
>bators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— j 
)  it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  f 
Jour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the< 
(asking — it’s  worth  having.  \ 

(Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

JDepH.  G.  26  &  28  Yesey  Street.  New  York  City.  < 
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PINELAND 


INCUBATORS 

HATCH  GRKATBST  NUMBER 
OF  FINEST  CHICKS. 

BROODERS 

HAVE  NKVKRBKKN  EQUALED 

FIDELITY  FOOD 

FOR  FOWLS  AND  CHICKS. 

Used  everywhere  by  practical  poultrymen  and 
specialists  fanciers  with  unfailing  success.  Insures 
perfect  health  and  promotes  rapid  growth. 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 

Box  D.D.,  Jamesburg,  N,  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

F0RDH00K  KENNELS 

Have  the  past  year  been  re-enforced  with  a 
number  of  Fine  IMPORTED 

SCOTCH  COLLIES 

Of  the  Choicest  Blood. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  correspond  with 
parties  desiring  Fine  Puppies.  ; 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE&CO. 

_ PHILADELPHIA. _ 

No  More  Blind  Horses  Moon  Efiindness  and  other 

sore  eyes,  BARRY  CO,,  Iowa  City.  Iowa,  have  a  cure. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  —  To  learn  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STREET. 


BEE  OUTFIT— Colony  best  Italian  Bees,  hive, 
super,  sections,  hat,  veil,  broom,  gloves  and 
smoker,  $10.  GEO.  ENTY,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Mosgrove,  Pa. 

Hunt  farm  jerseys,  est.  i803.  a 

JERSEY  BULL  CALF,  equal  to  the  best,  at 
price  any  farmer  can  pay.  Reg.  Combines  the  blood 
of  Gertie  of  Glynllyn,  Melia  Ann,  Stoke  Pogis  and 
Marigold.  Dam’s  record  19  lbs.  1  oz.  butter,  348  lbs. 
milk  in  7  days:  12,000  lbs.  milk  per  year. 

HUNT  FARM,  Box  63,  Hunt,  New  York. 

IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  English  Bacon 

Hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for- sale. 
Meadow  Brook  Stock  Farm,  Rochester.  Mich. 


A  Setting  Hen 

would  not  be  annoyed  to  death  with 
lice  if  Instant  Louse  Killer  was 
sprinkled  over  the  hen  and  into  the 
nest.  She  cannot  get  away;  the  lice 
feast  happily  on  the  feathered  martyr 
to  maternal  instinct. 

INSTANT 
LOUSE  KILLER 


(Powder  or  Llquld)l 

will  make  the  setting  hen  and  all  her 
children  happy.  It  destroys  lice  on 
poultry  stock  and  ticks  on  sheep.  It 
kills  bugs  on  cucumber,  squash  and 
melon  vines,  cabbage  worms,  slugs  on 
rose  bushes,  etc.  Instant  Louse  Killer 
is  the  original  powder  louse  killer  put 
up  in  round  cans  with  perforated  top. 
He  sure  of  the  word  “Instant”  on  the 
can— it  has  twenty-five  imitations.  If 
you  will  sprinkle  Instant  Louse  Killer 
on  the  setting  hen  and  nest,  we  will 
guarantee  the  brood  will  come  off  free 
.torn  lice  ;  it  is  also  a  reliable  disin¬ 
fectant  and  deodorizer. 


I 


Except  in  Canada 
and  extreme 
West  and  South. 


1  lb.  25c. 

3  lbs.  60c. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we 
will  lorward  i  lb.  by  mail  or  express, 
prepaid,  for  35  cents. 

Sold  on  a  Written  Guarantee. 

Manufactured  by 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


*750  COCK 


Send  25c  for  3-months  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  weekly 
AMERICAN  FANCIER 
and  get  beautiful  color  pict¬ 
ure  8x10  of  the  noted  BufTPly- 
mouth  Rock  that  cost  $750 
AMERICAN  FANCIER, 
309Havemeyer  Bldg,,  New  York, 


UTILITY! 

Laying  ability  flrst.standard  require¬ 
ments  second.  LARGEST  POULTRY 
PLANT  IN  AMERICA.  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Free  Booklet. 

V/OODLANDS  FARM,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 


fofltable  p°ultry  Rals|n* 

is  made  easj  if  you  ub«  the  new  1906-Pattern 

Standard  CYPHERS  Incubator 

guaranteed  to  batch  more  and  healthier  chicks  than  any 
other.  90  Day*  Trial.  Poultry  Guide  (228  pages)  Frew 
If  you  mention  this  journal  and  give  addresses  of  two 
neighbors  1  nterested  in  poultry.  W rite  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City  or  San  Fracolsco* 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM  YOIRK.E' 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  500  choice  mature  birds,  bred 
and  selected  for  vigor  and  egg  production.  Send  for 
our  circular  and  prices.  White&Rice,  Vorktown,N.Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY! 

FOR  SALE — Yearling  Hens  $1.50  each;  Cocks  $2  up. 
Eggs  for  Hatching  $1.50  per  sit.  $5  per  100.  A  satisfac¬ 
tory  deal  guaranteed.  E.  F.  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  Catalogue 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  I  >.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL 


R.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  W. 
P.  ROCKS.  EGGS  5c.  EACH. 
STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

L.  O.  HILLS,  Delaware,  O. 

EDWARD  G.  NOONAN,  M^Y.A’ 

Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Poultry.  Prices  reasouable. 

EGGS  $1  per  15;  $2  per  40,  from  thoroughbred  Brah¬ 
mas,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Leghorns;  12  va¬ 
rieties;  catalogue.  S.  K.  .MOHR.  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

.Var's  Poultry.  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Hogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book.  10a 
Rates  free.  J.  A .  BERGEY,Box  8, Telford, Pa, 
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Maple  Villa  Poultry  Yards — Eggs  and  stock  guaran¬ 
teed.  Hamburgs.  Leghorns,  Andalusians,  Minorcas, 
Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Anconas.  w.g.moshkk,  Syivauia,  Pa. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS— Prize  stock.  EGGS  $1.00 
for  15.  C.  GORDON,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

BUFF,  White  Leghorns.  Eggs  75c  per  15:  $1.25  per  30. 
$2  per  60.  Cir.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Quakertowu,  Pa. 

SQUAB  BREEDERS 

It  pays  to  raise  Squabs  for  Market  when  your 
breeders  are  from  the  best  stock.  Give  our  Antwerp 
Homer  Breeders  a  trial  and  you  will  keep  no  other 
kind.  Send  for  a  Free  Booklet  To-day. 

NORTHERN  VALLEY  PIGEON  FARM 
P.  O.  Box  23,  Norwood,  N.  J. 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


HOW  TO  FEED  THE  STOCK. 

T.  J.,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. — How  many 
horses,  cows,  yearlings,  and  hogs,  with  some 
chickens,  say  about  200,  would  the  sub¬ 
joined  articles  of  food,  keep  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  without  having  to  purchase  food?  The 
farm  has  raised  the  past  year  39  tons  prime 
hay,  (19  tons  for  bedding)  ;  210  tons  silage; 
500  bushels  ear  corn;  150  bushels  turnips; 
70  bushels  blood  beets ;  55  bushels  mangel 
beets ;  15  tons  straw ;  500  heads  of  cabbage ; 
25  tons  of  cornstalks.  Of  what  value  is 
silage  any  way?  I  notice  that  some  do  not 
seem  to  think  much  of  it  for  making  milk. 

When  I  read  T.  J.’s  question  my  first 
thought  was,  if  that  39  tons  prime  hay 
was  only  clover,  and  he  had  plenty  of 
oats  to  grind  and  mix  with  that  silage. 
But  it  seems  that  his  farm  produced  the 
food  stuffs  named,  and  he  does  not  wish 
to  exchange  any  of  it,  nor  buy  more.  I 
will  make  no  effort  to  figure  a  balanced 
ration ;  that  I  think  would  be  impossible 
with  the  materials  given,  but  will  make 
a  rough  estimate  of  the  amount  of  stock 
that  I  think  can  be  kept  on  the  food 
named.  The  straw,  I  presume,  to  be 
feeding  straw,  the  turnips,  beets  and 
mangels  we  will  mix  together  and  call 
roots.  The  horses,  I  suppose,  are  to  be 
kept  a  year  out  of  the  crop,  the  other 
stock  just  through  the  Winter,  from  grass 
to  grass.  Two  horses,  four  tons  hay, 
four  tons  straw,  140  bushels  ear  corn,  90 
bushels  roots ;  200  hens,  all  the  cabbage 
and  240  bushels  ear  corn ;  six  hogs,  185 
bushels  roots,  120  bushels  ear  corn  and 
one  ton  hay  (grind  corn,  mix  with 
cooked  roots)  ;  33  cows,  33  yearlings,  the 
silage,  the  cornstalks  and  the  remainder 
of  the  hay  and  straw.  If  the  skim-milk 
was  kept  on  the  farm  more  hogs  could  be 
fed.  “Mapes,  the  hen  man,”  will  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  that  ration  for  the  hens,  and 
the  cows  could  not -be  expected  to  give  a 
very  large  mess  of  milk,  and  yet  it  is  a 
fair  illustration  of  the  way  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  stock  of  the  country  is 
fed,  most  farmers  feeding  just  what  they 
raise  on  the  farm.  I  have  wintered  cows 
on  clover  hay  alone,  and  they  gave  a 
fair  mess  of  milk  all  Winter,  but  they 
were  in  good  flesh  at  the  commencement 
of  Winter  and  “Spring  poor”  at  the  end. 
Clover  hay  is  nearly  a  balanced  ration  for 
milk,  but  a  cow  would  have  to  eat  more 
than  she  could  hold  to  get  the  amount  of 
nutriment  that  she  should  have.  There¬ 
fore,  my  cows  were  really  starved,  al¬ 
though  continually  stuffed  with  all  the 
hay  that  they  could  eat.  Had  I  fed 
ground  oats  twice  a  day  they  would  have 
eaten  less  hay,  given  more  milk  and  come 
through  the  Winter  in  better  condition. 
As  to  the  value  of  silage,  it  should  not 
be  fed  alone,  and  fed  with  Timothy  hay 
it  is  not  a  milk  ration,  but  take  good  corn 
silage,  mix  with  each  feed  ground  oats, 
or  wheat  bran,  or  both  mixed  together, 
and  give  two  feeds  of  clover  hay  a  day; 
there  is  nothing  that  will  fill  the  milk- 
pail  as  full  and  bring  the  cows  through  in 
better  condition,  although  our  scientific 
friends  can  easily  fix  a  cheaper  and  more 
scientifically-balanced  ration  from  mill 
products.  M.  w. 

Bath,  N.  Y. 

I  assume  that  T.  J.  has  enough  pasture 
for  his  cattle  for  at  least  five  months  out 
of  the  year.  He  would  then  have  enough 
silage  for  40  cows,  allowing  40  pounds 
per  cow  per  day  and  also  10  yearlings  30 
pounds  per  head  per  day.  He  could  use 
all  hay,  straw  and  cornstalks  for  rough- 
age.  By  selling  the  cabbage  and  purchas¬ 
ing  some  oats  to  mix  with  his  corn  he 
could  keep  one  pair  of  horses  and  still 
have  enough  grain  left  for  his  hens.  Of 
course  the  hens  would  eat  several  bushels 
of  the  beets.  He  could  turn  off  about  20 
hogs  provided  he  had  the  skim-milk  to 
use.  This  no  doubt  would  keep  his  cows 
in  fair  condition,  provided  he  did  not 
try  to  do  Winter  dairying.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  get  a  large  flow  of  milk 
from  this  ration  owing  to  the  lack  of 


protein.  After  feeding  silage  for  14  years 
I  can  safely  say  that  it  will  produce  at 
least  10  per  cent  more  milk  than  ordinary 
hay  under  any  conditions.  O.  s. 

Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 

If  pork  is  worth  seven  cents  per  pound, 
how  much 'hay  will  it  take  to  winter  a 
cow,  or  how  old  is  Ann,  are  easy  com¬ 
pared  with  the  above.  Here  is  where  the 
rule  of  three  goes  on  strike.  If  that  15 
tons  of  straw  had  oats  on  it,  three  good 
horses  would  handle  them  and  half  the 
hay.  The  200  fowls  would  about  clean 
up  the  corn  and  most  of  the  cabbage,  ami 
might  stay  in  good  condition,  but  mar¬ 
keting  the  eggs  would  give  very  little 
trouble ;  210  tons  of  silage  will  feed  50 
cows  for  200  days,  or  27  cows  for  one 
year.  That,  together  with  the  remainder 
of  the  hay,  the  straw,  the  cornstalks  and 
the  vegetables,  might  keep  them  in  fairly 
good  condition,  but  the  butter  question 
would  be  no  more  troublesome  than  that 
of  the  eggs.  As  to  the  number  of  hogs, 
that  would  depend  somewhat  on  the  breed 
of  the  cows,  and  on  whether  the  milk  was 
sold  whole,  or  whether  the  skim-milk  and 
buttermilk  were  left  on  the  farm.  If  the 
latter,  then  10  pigs  ought  to  be  made  to 
grow  into  nice  thrifty  porkers,  but  they 
would  not  get  very  fat  with  no  more 
grain  than  what  the  fowls  left  of  the  corn. 
A  few  calves  could  probably  be  raised 
also.  Either  this  farm  should  be  taught 
to  raise  more  protein  or  the  owner  should 
buy  it,  and  if  it  was  bought  and  fed  cor¬ 
rectly,  T.  J.  would  find  it  just  about  the 
most  profitable  investment  he  ever  made. 
A  cow  should  be  fed  all  she  will  eat  of  a 
well-balanced  ration,  then  if  she  does  not 
respond  with  a  profit  she  should  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  one  that  will.  Well-cured 
Alfalfa  hay  cut  young  and  fed  with  silage 
is  said  to  form  a  balanced  ration,  but 
Timothy  hay  and  silage  does  not.  became 
there  is  a  lack  of  protein,  and  a  cow  must 
get  about  2 /2  pounds  of  that  important 
element  in  her  food  daily,  or  shrink  at 
the  pail.  Of  course  there  are  other  ele¬ 
ments,  just  as  important,  which  must  be 
furnished  her,  and  they  can  be  obtained 
more  cheaply  in  silage  than  in  any  other 
way.  The  same  is  true  of  the  hens.  With 
that  amount  of  corn  a  slight  expenditure 
for  other  grains  containing  the  elements 
not  found  in  corn  would  increase  the 
profits  wonderfully.  h.  A.  G. 

East  Berne,  N.  Y. 


GREEN  FORAGE  FOR  PIGS. 

I  have  my  pig  orchard  in  wheat.  I  want 
to  seed  it  down.  Is  there  anything  better 
for  pigs  than  Red  clover  and  Timothy?  Trees 
are  not  very  thick.  Would  it  be  better  "to 
sow  Timothy  this  Fall?  Is  land  from  which 
an  old  orchard  has  been  cut  suitable  to  set 
out  young  fruit  trees  again?  h.  f.  c. 

No.  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 

It  will  be  a  good  plan  as  soon  as  wheat 
is  off,  to  plow  the  land  or  disk  it,  till 
there  is  a  fine  seed  bed.  Then  give  it 
more  working,  till  after  the  middle  of  Au¬ 
gust.  Then  if  the  land  is  sufficiently 
moist,  sow  two  bushels  of  rye  per  acre 
and  four  quarts  of  Timothy  seed.  Next 
Spring  sow  two  quarts  of  Medium  Red 
and  two  quarts  of  Alsike  per  acre.  The 
rye  will  probably  give  considerable  late 
Fall  and  Winter  pasture,  and  next  Spring 
will  require  a  large  number  of  hogs  to 
consume  it  and  prevent  getting  too  coarse 
for  pasture  and  going  to  seed.  Or  V/2 
bushel  of  rye  can  be  sown  and  pastured 
during  the  Fall  and  Winter,  and  until 
the  rye  begins  to  joint  in  the  Spring. 
Then  take  the  hogs  off,  and  keep  them 
off  till  the  rye  has  ripened,  fallen  down 
and  the  clover  shows  up  through  it.  This 
will  give  a  surprising  lot  of  feed  and 
pasture,  a  volunteer  crop  of  rye  for  Win¬ 
ter  pasture  along  with  the  rye  and  clover. 
The  volunteer  crop  of  rye  may  be  as 
good  as  the  original  crop.  The  minimum 
amount  of  labor  goes  with  this  plan,  and 
the  land  gets  better.  The  Alsike  clover, 
if  not  pastured  too  close,  will  probably 
be  in  evidence  when  the  Timothy  fails, 
and  it  is  advisable  to  plow  the  land  again. 
In  starting  a  new  orchard  it  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  use  new  land.  I  notice  fruit 
growers  in  a  section  near  here  prefer 
new  land.  john  m.  jamison. 


THfe  ■■■ 
V.ANIMAlX-S* 
..-.FRIEND 

,  .  Kill.  every  fly  It 
strikes  when  eitherof 
©nr  patent  sprayers  is  used 
keeps  ofT  the  rest.  The  oripi 
ttal  stock  protector,  absolute 
\y  harmless  to  than  or  beast 
Cttfes  all  sores,  prevents  ton* 
tagiolis  diseases  J  li'Cd  by 
Sktne*  dairymen  Since  1885* 

,  tiecatlse  it  pro  tects  cotvs  in 
pasture  from  all  insect  pests 
longer  than  any  imitation. 
Half  cent's  worth  save*  3  quarts  milk  ahd  much  flesh. 
So  lice  I11  poultry  Hotine  or  ahy  olare  it  is  sprayed.  It 
dealer  hasn't  SHoO-l;LY  tmade  in  Philadelphia)  serd  #1 
fbf  Improved  3-tube  Bprayefr  and  ehoUgh  SH 00-FLY  to 
protect  soo  »  ows.  Name  express  office.  J*1  Returned  if 
cows  not  protected.  Free  Booklet  describes  Compressed 
Air  8 praver— sprays  ejocoWs  in  a  few  minutes. 

Shoo-Fly  Miff 4  Cb.f  1018  FairmoUnt  Ave., Philadelphia 


LABEL 

Stamped  with  your 
name  or  address, "also 
numbers.  The  best 
mark  for  all  live  stock 
to  save  loss  or  confusion. 

Samples  Free.  Agent.  Wanted. 

H.  DANA,  74  Main  St.. 
West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


PRING  WORK 


W~B£  ■ 

\5URE  AND  u 

l  WHDK  THF  t  Brings  sore  shoulders  and 
L  Snrr  harness  galls.  Bickmore’s 
JnJUjt  Gall  Cure  will  cure  it  while 
you  work  the  horse. 

BICKMORE’S  GALL  CURE 

.  is  gu»r.nl«e<l  or  money  lurk  to  j 
euro  .11  harness  or  saddle  galls, 
v  crocks,  cuts  and  bruises.  Look  I 
ffirthotr.de  mark.  Write  today 
1  for  our  new  llluetrated  Horse  Hook 
I  and  largo  FRF.E  sample  box  Gall 
f  Cure,  for  10c  to  pay  postage  on  botb. 
Sold  by  dealers. 

Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co., 
Box  912  Old  Town,  Maine 


Milk  Oil  Dip 


For 

Cattle,  Sheep, 

Hogs. 

Oldest  American  Dip.  Cheapest,  1 
most  effective,  strongest  obtainable. 

1  gal.  can  $1.00,  52  gal.  barrel  S10- 

Catalog  Stockmen’s  Supplies  Free. 

F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  177  Illinois  Street,  CHICAGO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reglv  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 

A  Milk  Famine  In  New  York 

can  never  occur.  Star  Farm  has  practically  an  un¬ 
limited  supply  of  fresh,  registered  Holstein  Cows 
giving  from  40  to  60  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  All  cows 
guaranteed  fully  by  $5008.00  deposit  in  the  Second 
National  Bank  of  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Testimonials,  illustrated  circulars  and  valuable 
1  information  sent  free  on  application. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Dept.  D,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 

Sovereign  Horse  Remedy. 

We  offer  $1(0.  for  any  case  of  colic,  curb, 
splint  or  lameness  it  fails  to  cure  whe* 
we  say  cure  is  possible.  Our  great  book, 

"Veterinary  Experience."  free.  100 
pages,  a  perfect  guide.  Send  for  copy. 

t  Tutlle’s  Elixir  Co., 
[30Bcv,rlySI.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CANADIAN  BRANCH: 

32  8t  Qsbrict  btreet,  Montreal,  Quebec, 


“  SAVE-THE-HORSE  ”  SPAVIN  CURE 

i  Trade  Mark  cures  these 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wind- 
puff,  Shoe  Boll,  injured  Tendon.* 
and  all  Lameneat.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual, 
ff  f  a  bottle,  with  written  binding 

w  K  guarantee  or  contract.  Send  _ 

J  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  SnwM.  Ringmuc.CuiiS.  Twxoum* 

from  business  men  and  trainers  —  -  —  ■  »■  •- 

on  every  kind  of  cage.  All  Dealers  or  Xxpre*9  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

You  Can’t  Cut  Out 

A  BOO  SPAVIN  or 
THORODGHP1N,  but 

ABS0RBINE 

will  clean  them  off,  and  you  work  the 
horse  same  time.  Does  not  blister  or 
remove  the  hair.  Will  tell  you  more  if 
you  write.  82.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Book 5-B  free.  ABSORBING,  JR.,  for 
mankind,  81.00  Bottle.  Cures  Varicose 
Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele,  Ruptured 
Muscles  or  Ligaments,  Enlarged  Glands, 
Allays  Fain.  Genuine  mfd.  only  by 

Vv.  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  88  Monmouth  St  ,  Springfield. Mass. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


DON'T 
LET 
HIM 
SUFFER 

SEND 

TO-DAY 

ABSOLUTELY 

PURE 

ONLY  POSITIVE 

AND 

PERMANENT 

CURE 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case' 

or  your  money  will  be 
refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE  v.\\\ 

cure  ordinary  cases. 
Sent  post  paid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

AGENTS  WANTED , 


MINERAL  HEAVE 

Fourth  Axenur. 


REMEDY  COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH  PA. 


KENTUCKY  MULES 

We  are  booking  orders  for  year¬ 
ling  and  mule  colts  for  September 
aod  October  delivery.  Our  supply 
of  Jacks,  Jennets,  Stallions, 
Polana-China  and  Tamworth 
Hogs  is  very  large. 

Write  us  your  wants. 

&  COMPANY,  Lexington,  Ky. 


DO  YOU  WANT 

HOLSTEIN  COWS, 
HEIFERS  or  BULLS 

of  the  richest  and  largest  producing  families  known 
at  a  reasonable  price? 

"iS  HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON, 

Ixacona,  W.  Y. 

Or  better,  visit  the  Herd.  Established.  1876. 


Holstein-Frieslan  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
Deitol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  rojtn 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  or 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co..  N.  V. 


J.  F.  COOK 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution.  Best  Individuality. 

If  those  are  the  kina  you  want  write  or  eome  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bl  LL  CALVBS. 

A.  A.  COHTELYOU,  Somerville,  N .  J. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

Pure  Bred  Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

We  offer  several  of  different  ages  by  the  great  Im¬ 
ported  Daniel  Valstra.  Inquire  \\  M.  DONG,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  N.  Y.  On  line  of  Suburban  Road. _ 

Pure  Bred  Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

From  Registered  and  Record  Stock.  INOCULATED 
ALFALFA  SOU.  from  lots  that  have  raised  alfalfa 
for  the  past  five  years.  Prices  moderate.  Write 
promptly.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius.  New  York. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  postal  card  for  64-page  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

P.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


The  Edgewater  Herd, 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Holstein  cattle  of  the  purest  breeding,  Chester 
White.  Poland  China.  Berkshire,  Essex,  and  Duroo 
Jersey  Bed  Swine  of  all  ages  A  Splendid  bred  lot 
of  Young  Stock  on  Hand  for  Sale,  also  Choiee  Grade 
Dairy  Cows  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 
Address  VV.  R.  SELLECK,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


REGIST’d  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire.  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
i  and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
kOollie  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
.Poultry.  Come  see  my 
"stock  and  make  your  own 

- selections.  Send  2c.  stamp 

k aucy  of  Kureka  130891  for  New  Catalogue. 
EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Penna. 

UCDCCflDnQ-Younk  Bulls  and  Heifers  of  breed- 
nenu  unuo  ingage  for  sale.  Every  one  regis¬ 
tered  and  guaranteed  a  breeder.  Call  on  or  address, 
P.  C.  GREENE  &  PRO..  Kenna,  W.  V  a. 


Pa. 


Jersey  Cattle,  Berkshire  Hogs, 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

H,  F.  SHANNON,  905  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg, 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin*  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
_  _  Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 

inCalf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARMtJsSKS’'^' 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALK  Sporting  and  Pet  Dogs,  Pigeons.  Fer¬ 
rets,  Belgium  Hares  and  Swine.  8  cents  40-page 
Illustrated  Catalog.  C.  G.  Lloydt,  Dept.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 


s 


COTCH  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind, 
also  Ferrets.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


R 


EGISTERKI)  ANGORA  GOATS.— Pairs  or 
trios.  REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 
Write  for  prices  and  information. 

IE  STOCK  FARM,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


MELROSE 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  you  desire  the  best  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  order 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
S,  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  E.  H.  knapp  &  son,  •  fabius,  h.  y. 

THE  ENTIRE  SISSON  JERSEY  HERD 

PUBLIC  AUCTION 

State  Fair  Grounds,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  JUNE  20,  1906 

Seventy-five  Head  Choicest  American  and  Island  Bred  Jerseys.  Thirty  Beautiful  Heifers 
and  some  Fine  Young  Bulls.  CATALOGUE— finely  Illustrated— ready  June  1st. 

L.  V.  HERRICK,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Manager  of  Sale.  GEO.  W.  SISSON,  Jr.,  Potsdam.  N,  Y. 


1906. 
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A  GOOD  JERSEY  COW. 

The  cow,  shown  at  Fig.  199,  is  Duke 
Rowena's  Lucy  166014,  a  representative 
of  the  Sisson  Jersey  Herd  at  Potsdam. 
N.  Y.  She  is  six  year  old,  and  was  bred 
by  Mr.  Sisson.  Her  sire,  Nancy's  John 
Bull  18452,  was  a  pure  St.  Lambert,  car¬ 
rying  561-4  Per  cent  of  the  blood  of  Stoke 
Pogis  3d ;  his  dam,  Nancy  of  St.  Lambert, 
being  the  richest  daughter  of  that  famous 
sire.  The  dam  of  Duke  Rowena’s  Lucy 
is  the  famous  cow  Duke’s  Rowena  7th 
118510,  that  milked  over  50  pounds  a  day, 
made  22  pounds  eight  ounces  churned 
butter  in  seven  days,  and  sold  in  Mr. 
Sisson’s  sale  of  1901  for  $1,000.  Her 
blood  breeds  on,  and  this  young  cow  in 
conformation  and  dairy  type  resembles 
her  closely.  The  cow  Emma's  Rowena 
146S77,  that  has  recently  completed  a 
year’s  authenticated  butter  fat  test  of  638 
pounds  four  ounces,  is  sired  by  Rowena’s 
Duke  44054,  a  son  of  old  Duke’s  Rowena. 
They  are  several  young  things  of  this 
strain  in  the  Sisson  herd,  and  they  are 
naturally  much  sought  after.  The  best 
Island  blood  is  also  well  represented  in 
Imp.  King  of  Hambie  65298,  son  of  the 
$10,000  bull  Eminent  2d,  and  there  are 
beautiful  cows  of  the  Golden  Fern’s  Lad, 
Blue  Belle  and  Rosette  families.  The 
home-bred  cows  and  heifers,  nearly  50 
in  number,  are  mostly  sired  by  Maud’s 
Rioter  St.  Lambert  51635,  and  Lucy  of 
St.  Lambert’s  Heir  62661,  both  pure  St. 


realize  that  radical  measures  cannot  be 
executed,  that  tiie  whole  scheme  is  one 
of  education.  Both  Dr.  Parks  and  Dr. 
Freeman,  of  the  New  York  Milk  Com¬ 
mission,  as  I  know  from  personal  inter¬ 
view,  understand  this  and  are  therefore 
cleaning  up  as  fast  as  possible  without 
shutting  off  the  supply.  If  we  do  not 
appreciate  the  merits  and  necessity  of 
clean  cows,  clean  barns,  and  clean  milk¬ 
ing,  rules  will  be  ignored  no  matter  how 
stringent. 

If  this  inspector  has  suddenly  taken  a 
turn  for  the  better,  or  he  may  be  a  new 
appointment,  and  things  were  bad  before, 

I  can  understand  how  this  rejection 
should  come  about.  Under  such  circmn-  j 
stances  the  inspector  is  probably  more 
ambitious  than  circumspect.  No  doubt 
more  problems  and  difficulties  beset  milk 
producers  of  the  South  than  we  find  here 
in  the  dairy  sections  of  the  North.  This 
extra  care  is,  however,  balanced  by  a 
higher  price  and  a  prolonged  growing 
season.  As  to  a  general  rule  for  reject¬ 
ing  the  milk  of  three-teated  cows,  I 
should  say  it  was  not  in  keeping  with  good 
judgment.  Probably  we  shall  never  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  prevent  loss  of  teats, 
and  at  the  time  of  disturbance  the  milk 
of  the  whole  udder  is  more  or  less  dis¬ 
turbed.  After  the  fever  has  subsided  and 
the  function  of  the  udder  become  normal, 

I  would  as  soon  use  the  milk  from  such 
a  cow  as  a  four-teated  cow.  As  a  rule 


JERSEY  COW  DUKE  ROWENA’S  LUCY  166014.  Fig.  199. 


TRY  THE 

DE  LAVAL 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  SEPARATOR 

Surely  there  is  no  reasonable  excuse  why  every  one  who 
thinks  of  buying  a  cream  separator  should  not  try  a  DE  LAV  A  L 
machine  before  buying.  By  simply  making  the  request  you  may 
have  a  DE  LAVAL  machine  set  up  at  your  home  without  any 
trouble  or  expense  whatever.  If,  after  you  have  tried  and  tested 
the  machine,  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it,  you  need  not  feel  under 
obligations  to  us  nor  think  that  you  have  asked  a  favor.  We 
won’t  expect  you  to  buy  unless  you  choose.  Furthermore,  should 
you  \  ish  to  buy  a  separator  at  once  but  do  not  feel  able  to  spare 
the  ready  cash,  you  may  buy  a  DE  LAVaL  machine  upon  such 
liberal  terms  that  it  will  earn  its  cost  whi.eyou  are  paying  for  it. 
In  v  ew  of  these  facts,  and  considering  that  the  DE  LAVAL  is 
today  the  standard  by  which  all  separator  manufacturers  gauge 
the  value  of  their  machines,  it  would  seem  that  every  intending 
buyer  of  a  separator  is  doing  himself  an  injustice  if  he  does  not 
at  least  ask  for  a  free  trial  of  a  DE  LAVAL  before  buying.  By 
so  doing  he  can  lose  nothing,  and  he  may  save  a  great  deal.  A 
DE  LAVAL  catalogue,  sent  free  upon  request,  helps  to  make 
separator  differences  plain.  Write  for  it  today. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
9  &  11  Dnimm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74  Cort/andt  Street , 

NEW  YORK. 


109-113  Youville  Sqnare 
MONTREAL. 

75  &  77  York  Street 
TORONTO. 

14-16  Princess  St., 
WINNIPEG. 


THIS  SKIMMING 

v  v  a  x  T ¥  1V  U  takes  the  cream 
MALiHliNlh  from  the  milk 
quicker  than  wringers  squeeze  water 
from  clothes.  It  gets  a  quarter  to 
a  half  more  cream  than  by  setting, 
because  it  uses  centrifugal  force— a 
force  thousands  of  times  stronger, 
quicker,  more  effective  than  the 
force  that  makes  cream  rise  in  pans. 


harpl®5 

TUBULAR 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Skimming  finished  five  minutes 
after  milking,  because  boy  of  ten  can 
run  Tubular  daring  milking.  No 
skim  milk  to  warm,  because  skim 
milk  is  fed  still  warm  from  cow. 
Half  less  washing;,  labor  and 
expense,  because  only  cream  is  put 
away.  Catalog  X-153  explainsclearly. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  COl 
Toronto,  Can.  Watt  Chittor,  Pi.  Chicago,  I 


SILO  FILLERS  ^ 

with  wind  elevators  for  any  power 
from  4 to  12  H.  P.  will  Cut  or  Shred 
green  or  dry  fodder  and  elevate  to 
any  height.  Get  Free  catalogue  and 
our  trial  proposition. 


Wilder- 
Strong 

Implement  Co. 

Box  33  Monroe,  Hichigan. 


The  New 
Smalley  Special 
N  o.  18  has  unlim¬ 
ited  capacity.  Cuts 
the  fodder,  carries  it  along 
through  the  safety  blower  without 
a  stop.  Blows  it  50  feet  high  if  necessary, 
patented  safety  appliances  prevent  accidents.  Rapid, 
economical, powerful.  Send  for  freecatalog.  wit*  “.h 
Illustrates  and  describes  our  17  sizes  of  silo  fillers. 
Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  226,  Manitowoc,  Wls. 


Lamberts.  They  exhibit  great  dairy  ca¬ 
pacity,  as  well  as  very  handsome  appear¬ 
ance.  _ 

COWS  WITH  DISEASED  UDDER. 

Is  the  milk  from  a  cow  giving  milk  out  of 
three  teats  perfectly  wholesome,  as  the  milk 
inspector  in  the  city  of  Memphis  will  not 
allow  such  milk  to  he  sold  in  Memphis,  and 
all  such  cows  must  be  cut  out.  I  was  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  he  was  wrong  on  that 
point.  What  is  the  cause  of  pus  in  the  milk? 
Is  it  dangerous  to  use  such  milk?  Is  there 
any  cure  for  it?  This  milk  inspector  is 
making  a  great  fuss  about  pus  in  the  milk. 

I  know  of  several  dairies  where  he  has  con¬ 
demned  20  out  of  25  cows.  Do  you  think 
that  it  could  he  possible  for  him  ’to  find  so 
many  of  such  cows,  or  has  he  made  a  mis¬ 
take,  as  all  cows  found  with  pus  are  con¬ 
demned  and  ordered  sold  for  beef.  Is  there 
an.v  recourse  if  he  should  condemn  my  cows? 

Shelby  Co.,  Tenn.  h.  m.  a. 

There  is  not  a  doubt  but  a  great  deal 
of  clotted  milk,  bloody  milk  or  pus  milk, 
as  one  may  see  fit  to  call  it,  cau  be  found 
almost  any  time  in  average  market  milk. 
I  live  in  a  section  where  the  cow  popula¬ 
tion  is  high,  and  where  milk  makes  nearly 
the  whole  income  of  the  farmers.  Yet  I 
know  from  having  manufactured  milk  for 
30  years  that  a  critical  veterinarian  or 
physician  could  easily  reject  much  of  our 
milk.  Again,  if  Dr.  Parks,  of  the  New' 
York  Milk  Commission,  should  be  given 
authority  to  bring  all  milk  coming  into 
New  York  up  to  his  standard,  or  to  the 
quality  of  our  certified  milk  which  is 
coming  to  be  produced  for  city  trade 
generally  over  the  whole  country,  one 
would  not  need  he  a  prophet  to  foretell 
that  consumers  would  suddenly  live  with¬ 
out  milk.  Rational  men  who  are  leading 
in  this  great  movement  for  pure  milk, 


the  loss  of  a  teat  comes  suddenly  and 
without  warning,  and  it  is  just  at  this 
time  the  danger,  if  any,  presents  itself. 
Surely  no  inspector,  however  watchful, 
could  keep  tab  on  all  of  these  unforeseen 
events,  and  by  the  time  the  case  could 
come  under  his  eye,  the  danger  would  be 
passed.  Upon  the  second  clause  of  the 
inquiry  concerning  pus  in  milk  whether 
the  inspector  found  it  or  not,  I  do  not 
believe  any  third  party  not  actually  cog-  \ 
nizant  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case  would  ! 
care  to  pass  an  opinion.  What  is  more 
to  the  point,  unless  the  disturbance  was 
so  open  and  flagrant  that  a  cloth  strainer 
would  collect  the  pus,  no  one  but  a  bac-  j 
teriologist  would  or  could  pass  an  opinion. 

I  should  say  that  this  was  a  case  where 
the  milk  producers  should  organize,  not 
to  reject  or  resent  honest  criticism  of 
their  methods,  because  increased  con¬ 
sumption  and  higher  prices  follow  im¬ 
provement  in  quality,  but  to  see  to  it  that 
they  have  a  “square  deal.”  h.  e.  cook. 


“Why/’  asked  the  girl,  who  took  an 
interest  in  political  affairs,  “do  you  ob¬ 
ject  to  being  elected  by  the  direct  votes 
of  the  people?”  “I  don’t.”  replied  the 
senator ;  “the  trouble  is  that  the  foolish 
people  would  probably  object  to  electing 
me  by  their  direct  votes,  if  they  had  the 
chance.” — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

“So  you  used  some  of  the  liniment  I 
left  here  yesterday,”  said  the  agent. 
“Didn’t  you  find  that  it  worked  well  ?” 
“I  should  say  so !”  cried  the  lady.  “I 
mistook  it  for  the  furniture  polish  and  it 
took  all  the  skin  off  the  piano  legs  in  one 
application!” — Detroit  Free  Press. 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

For  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 
Send  for  all  mills  advertised,  keep  the  best  and  return 
all  others.  We  pay  the  freight  and  send  mills  on 
II)  days’  free  trial.  39th  Annual  Catalogue  FREE. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  Fhiladelphla,  Fa. 


WANTED  to  sell  our 
For  partie.ulars  write 
Nat.  Silo  &  Lumber 
Co.,  Linesville,  Pa. 


The  International 

Is  the  only  Silo  with  an  Automatic  Self  Adjusting 
.Hoop.  Also  has  Continuous,  Open  Front,  Air  Tight, 
and  Easy  Operating  Door,  and  a  Permanent  Ladner, 
always  in  Position.  Made  of  Selected  2-inch  Tank 
Pine.  Matched,  ready  to  set  up.  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  flox  91,  Jefferson,  O. 


Economy  Silo 


The  simplest  and  most  practical  silo 
ever  invented.  Absolutely  air-tight, 
and  it  stays  air-tight.  Keeps  ensilage 
in  perfect  condition  even  at  doorways 
—no  spoilage. 

Nolarge,  clumsy,  hard-to-open  doors 
—self-adjusting  and  readily  removed 
without  tools  of  any  sort.  A  handy, 
permanent  ladder  is  formed  by  the 
refined  iron  hoops.  Strongly  made, 
easy  to  erect  and  fully  guaranteed. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue 
I,  with  experience  of  users. 

Economy  Silo  &  Tank  Co.,  Frederick,  Mj, 


SILO 


USE  LACEY’S 


Pat.  Doors  and  Gal¬ 
vanized  Wire  Hoops. 

Aslf  for  prices.  Freight 

—  - - ‘V  ll'oul 


HOOPS 


prepaid.  ELMER  B.  LACEY,  West  Auburn,  Fa. 


WEEDSPORT  SILOS. 

The  three  styles  we  build  are  models  of  up-to-date  Silo 
construction.  The  cut  shows  “The  Weedsport  Improved 
Silo,”  with  removable  sliding,  interchangeable  doors, 
and  octagon  shingle  roof. 

Our  HAYRACKS  are  attractive,  light,  durable,  strong 
and  most  convenient  for  all  purposes.  We  also  make  stock 
troughs,  cow  stanchions,  cider,  krout  and  spraying  tanks. 

All  goods  of  our  make  are  warranted  to  he  of  good  material  in 
every  part  and  first-class  workmanship  throughout.  Agents 
Wanted  in  Unoccupied  Territory. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  special  proposition  on  orders  in 
territory  not  covered  by  our  representative  or  our  agents. 

THE  ABRAM  WALRATH  COMPANY,  Box 83, Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


CAYUGA,  14ft.  $8.50, 
16ft.  $9.00. 


SENECA,  14ft.  $8.00, 
16ft.  $8.50. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILAGE 

IS  ALL  GOOD 

Grafton,  Mass.,  April  27,  IQ05. 

After  one  of  the  coldest  and  most  trying  winters  known  in  this 
section  for  many  years,  we  are  feeding  at  this  date  from  the  Green 
Mountain  Silo,  the  sweetest  and  best  silage  I  ever  saw. 

Not  only  did  the  silo  stand  the  extreme  cold  weather  perfectly,  but 
the  silage  i  s  ail  good  right  up  to  the  staves ;  no  waste  around  the  sides 
or  at  the  doors.  This  appeals  strongly  to  me,  as  I  have  had  a  very  un 
fortunate  experience  with  two  square  silos. — George  D.  Leavens. 
Agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory.  Write  for  free  Silo  Booklet  H 

STOPPARD  MFC.  CO.,  RUTLAND,  VT. 
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TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  16,  1906. 


HUMOROUS 


“Do  you  know  that  there  is  money  in 
Angora  goats?”  “I  know  that  there  is  in 
one.  It  ate  a  vest  of  mine  and  there 
was  a  $2  bill  in  one  of  the  pockets.” — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Medical  Student:  “What  did  you 
operate  on  that  man  for?”  Eminent 
Surgeon :  “Five  hundred  dollars.”  Med¬ 
ical  Student:  “I  mean,  what  did  he  have?”/ 
Eminent  Surgeon :  “Five  hundred  dol 
lars.” — Puck. 
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A  little  girl  was  out  walking  with  ' 


aunt  one  day.  The  aunt  bowed  ^ 
man  they  were  passing.  “Who  is  He* 
Aunt  Jennie?”  asked  the  little  girl.  Mrs. 
Littlefield  told  her  that  he  was  Mr.  Mel¬ 
rose,  the  village  undertaker.  “Oh,  yes,” 
replied  the  child,  quickly,  “I  remember 
him.  He  undertook  my  grandmother.” — 
Harper’s  Bazar. 

“Dead  little  town  you’ve  got  here,  isn’t 
it?”  said  the  passenger  with  the  heavy 
watch  chain,  as  he  ordered  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  sandwich  at  the  little  eating 
house  near  the  railway  station.  “Yes, 
sir,”  answered  the  man  behind  the  lunch 
counter.  “Nobody  ever  comes  here  but 
body  snatchers  or  poor  relations  of  the 
deceased.  Which  are  you?” — Chicago 
Tribune. 

“It’s  this  way,”  explained  the  client. 
“The  fence  runs  between  Brown’s  place 
and  mine.  He  claims  that  I  encroach  on 
his  land,  and  I  insist  that  he  is  trespassing 
on  mine.  Now,  what  would  you  do  if  you 
were  in  my  place  ?”  “If  -I  were  in  your 
place,”  replied  the  lawyer,  “I’d  go  over 
and  give  Brown  a  cigar,  have  a  drink  with 
him,  and  settle  the  controversy  in  ten  min- 
uates.  But  as  things  stand,  I  advise  you 
to  sue  him  by  all  means.  Let  no  arrogant, 
domineering,  insolent  pirate  like  Brown 
trample  on  your  sacred  rights !  Assert 
.your  manhood  and  courage.  I  need  the 
money!” — Modern  Society. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 
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BUY  DIRECT  PROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Dealers 
profits  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A) 

A* 


DIRECT  FROM  MAKER  TO  USER. 

AT  LOWEST  MANUFACTURERS  PRICES. 

Paints  and  Varnishes  for  All  Purposes. 
Made  pure  to  prcHervo  an  well  as  to  beautify.  Send  forcolorcnrds 
and  prlre  list,  stating  your  requirements.  NEW  CASTLE  PAINT 
AND  VARNISH  COMPANY,  New  Caetle,  Penn. 


K  ■■■I  I  Rave  and  hind  the 

KUO  I  hrochorc  straw  in  neat  bun- 

11  VC  I  III  Vwllwl  W  dies  and  clean  the 

*  grain  perfectly. 

400  bit  a  day  Small  power  required.  Also  Manure 
Spreaders,  Silos,  Horseand  Dog  Powers,  Cutters.  Cataloglree 

HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  11,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y.. 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

Ten  Times  Over. 

Grind  any  tool,  knife  to  mower/ 
sickle,  with  the 

Practical 
Grinder. 

3,000  revolutions  of 
alundum  wheel  per  min¬ 
ute.  Greatest  abrasive, 
known.  No  pressure 
needed;  does  not  draw: 
temper  or  heat  tools. 

Every  home  needs  it. 

Different  sizes.  Write  for 
price  and  circular.  Foot- 
power  attachment.  A 
rew  good  agents  wanted. 

Royal  Mfg.  Co.,  226  E.  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

with  blower  are  guaranteed  to  do 
more  and  better  work  with  the 
same  amount  of  power  than 
other  machines  of 
the  same  or  even 
,  larger 
size.  We 
rmanufacture 
rdifferent  sizes 
rranging  in  ca¬ 
pacity  from  eight 
rto  twenty  tons  of 
ensilage  per  hour. 

FAIR  TEST 

'will  demonstrate 
the  superiority  of  Boss  Machines 

|  56T«»r»' 

Experience  Write  to-day  for  FREE  Catalog. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  |3  ,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  World. 
Write  for  Ross  Manure  Spreader  Catalog. 


EXTRAS.  Everything  needed  to  lay  Amatite  goes 
package,  and  you  or  the  hired  man  or  boy  can  lay  it. 

It’s  easy. 

I  ;  Amatite  is  wind,  rain  and  weather  proof. 

■j|  To  summer  heat  and  winter  freezing  it  is  alike 
j  |  impervious.  It  will  give  as  perfect  service  on 
roofs  in  Panama  and  Alaska  as  here.  It  re¬ 
quires  no  painting  nor  coating  and  is  the  best 
ready  roofing  in  every  respect  for  the  money. 

Pails  to  catch  leaks  are  never  needed  under  Amatite. 

TEST  A  SAMPLE — our  nearest  office 
will  send  one  to  you  free  upon  request,  and 

also  mail  you  a  copy  of  our  booklet  about  it. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 

AMATITE  DEPARTMENT 

New  York  Chicago  Cleveland  St.  Louis  Philadelphia  Cincinnati 
Allegheny  Minneapolis  Kansas  City  Boston  New  Orleans 


Economic  Ensilage  Cutting 

appeals  to  yon.  We  have  the  Blower  that  requires 
the  least  power  and  the  Engine  that  gives  the  most 
power  on  the  smallest  fuel  consumption. 

Abenaque  Gasoline  Engines 
and  Papec  Blowers 

will  suit  you  in  price 
and  capacity.  Note 
the  feed  table  at¬ 
tached  to  mountings 
on  the  Blower.  This 
outfit  warranted  su¬ 
perior  to  all  others 
Write  for  Catalogue 
O  to 


Abenaque  Machine  Works 

Westminster  Station,  Vt. 

New  England  Agents  for  the  Papec  Machine  Co. 


STODDARD  LINE 

- OF - 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

For  farm,  shop  or  mill  use.  Vertical 
or  horizontal.  Mounted  or  Stationary 
Sizes  from  114  to  100  H.  P. 

Pumping  and  Electric  Lighting  Outfits  a  Specialty. 

Sold  under  Our  Guarantee. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  -  Rutland,  Vt. 

Write  for  Catalog  E.  H. 


World’s  Champion  Cow, 

|  The  Guernsey  cow  here  illustrated  has  proven  herself  the  biggest  butter  producer  in  I 
the  world.  This  letter  tells  the  story.  | 

“Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Feb,  12,  1900.  1 

My  Guernsey  cow,  Yeksa  Sun¬ 
beam,  No.  15439,  holds  the 
World’s  record  for  a  yearly  but¬ 
ter-fat  production,  having  made 
in  a  year  857. 1  5  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter-fat.  She  also  made  1 4920.8 
pounds  of  milk  testing  5.75  per  1 
cent,  fat ;  this  is  the  largest 
amount  of  milk  produced  in  a 
year  by  any  Guernsey  cow. 

The  butter  exhibited  from  my  farm  was  awarded  FIRST  PRIZE 
over  all  at  the  State  Dairymen’s  Convention  at  Waukesha,  Wis.,  scoring 
97  yi  points. 

I  use  the  United  States  Cream  Separator,  of  which  I  have 
three  on  as  many  farms.  Fred  rietbrock.” 

Don’t  miss  the  point  of  this  story:  GOOD  COWS  and  the 

U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

is  a  combination  that  means  biggest  profit  to  dairymen.  You  feed  your 
cows  to  produce  rich  milk,  and  to  get  the  most  butter-fat  from  that 
milk  you  need  a  U.  S.  Cream  Separator  because  it  Holds  theW O  RLD  S 
RECORD  for  CLEAN  SKIMMING. 

Our  new,  handsome  1906  catalog  e  tells  all  about  the  U .  S.  Read  it  before  you  nut 
any  money  into  a  cream  separator.  Just  write  us,  “Send  catalogue  number 
159  You’ll  get  one  by  return  mail.  Better  lay  this  paper  down  and  write  us  j 
I  now  while  you  think  of  it. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 

Eighteen  centrally  located  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Prompt  delivery. 


The 
Duty 
Of  An 
Engine 

Should  Control 
the  Type. 

Fairbanks  Gasoline  Engines 

are  made  to  fit  the  work  In  hand.  Don’t  buy 
at  random.  A  little  investigating  before  you 
buy  will  save  you  a  world  of  worry  after¬ 
wards.  Our  book  on  Farm  Power  will  help 
you. 

Our  expert  power  men  always  at  your  ser¬ 
vice  without  cost.  Write  to 

THE  FAIRBANKS  CO„  NEW  YORK. 

Now  Orle.n.,  Pittsburg, 
Philadelphia,  Syracuse, 
London,  Eng.,  Glasgow. 


Albany,  Boston, 

Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
Bangor,  Me.  Hartford, 


Write  for  Book 
and  Special 
Offer 


Buys  Our  Warranted 

3&H.P.Gasoline  Engine 

ICredit  isl  $85*  warranted  3% 

|  Good  |  horse  power  gasoline 
engine  which  wo  ship 

everywhere,  (luaranteed  to  develop  " 

3^  horse  power  and  to  work  right  in  any  climate.  No 
engino  uses  less  fuel;  better  than  many  engines  costing 
nearly  twice  as  much.  We  sell  on  credit  no  matter  where 
you  live  and  will  make  you  a  special  time  offer.  Write  us 
for  catalogue  and  wo  will  toll  you  how  wc  mako  lowest 
price  in  America  on  Engines. 

CALDWELL-HALLOWELL  CO. 

311  THIRD  STREET  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


CAPITAL 

GAS  &  GASOLINE 

ENGINES 

We  will  sell  a 
sample  3k!  H.  P. 
engine  at  half 
price. 

C.  H.  A.  Dissinger  & 

400  Cherry  Street 

Wrightgville,  Penna, 


ADVANCE  K 

Gasoline  Engines. 

We  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  Gasoline 
Engines  for  farm-1 
ers.  If  you  want  to 
learn  at) out  the 
best  farm  gasoline 
engine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  write  to  Geo. 

I).  Polil  Mfg. 

Co.,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


A  SIMPLICITY  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

EDCC  n||  TDIAI  to  any  man  who  requires  power  on 
rncc  UH  I  niHL  hl»rarm.  To  prove  that  the  .SIM¬ 
PLICITY  will  do  more  work  at  less  cost  111  less  time  limn  any 
other  power  or  any  other  engine,  we  will  let  you  use  it  Hist,  and 
then  If  satisfied  you  can  pay  for  It  on  our  easy  terms.  FRJ5K 
TRIAL  PLAN,  catalogue  showing  engine  In  use,  instruction  and 
experience  honks,  all  sent  FICKK  to  those  who  write.  Address 

WESTERN  MALLEABLE  &  GREY  IRON  MFG. 
00.,  30  Chase  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Write 

to-day 


Motsinger  Auto-Sparker 

Starts  anti  Runs 
Gas  Engines  without  Batteries. 

No  other  machine  ran  dolt  successfully 
for  lack  of  original  patent#  owned  by 
■  ub.  No  twiat  motion  In  our  drive 
No  belt  or  awitch  neceHsarv.  No 
batteries  whatever,  for  make  and 
break  or  Junip-epark.  Water  and 
dust-proof.  Fully  guaranteed. 

MOTSINGKK  DKVICE  M’F’G.  CO. 
58  Main  Street,  Pendleton  .  Ind.  U.  S.A. 


No  More  Hand  Pumping 

No  coal.  No  steam.  No  oil.  No  packing  or  labor, 

No  Cost  for  Motive  Power 

NIAGARA  AUTOMATIC  RUMP  | 

i Hydraulic  Uam) 

works  night  and  day  on  any  brook, 
creek,  ri  veror  running  water. 

Used  and  endt  rsed  by  Gov¬ 
ernments,  railroads  and 
public  Institutions,  farmers, 
owners  of  factories,  country 
homes  and  mines.  Write  to-i 
day  for  free  booklet.  '  I 

Niagara 'Hydraulic  Engine  Co. 

140  NASSAU  STREEET,  NEW  YOItK.  Factory;  Chester,  I'a. 

HORSE  POWERS 

THRASHERS 
and  CLEANERS 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PIITTERQ 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  vU  I  I  LflO 
Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Cutaway  Tools  For  Large  Hay  Crops. 

CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

BUSH  AND  BOG  PLOW 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  land 
true,  moves  1,S00  tons  of 
earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 

Special  Extension 
HARROW  No.  6. 


No 
More 
Use 
For 

THE  PLOW. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Hlgganum,  Conn. 


^try  h.oJA 
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VALUE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  FARMS. 

New  Possibilities  from  Old  Opportunities. 

A  FAMILY  REUNION.— It  was  October  15,  and  one 
of  those  perfect  Autumn  days,  when  everything  seems 
to  be  in  harmony,  and  an  air  of  quiet  and  peace  per¬ 
vades  the  atmosphere  in  all  rural  communities.  Two 
weeks  of  gorgeous  weather  had  marked  the  first  real 
reunion  the  “Jones  hoys”  had  enjoyed  since  their  separa¬ 
tion  and  departure  from  the  old  homestead  which  had 
been  the  abode  of  the  Jones  family  for  more  than  a 
century.  Seth,  the  oldest  son,  who  could  not,  even 
now,  forget  his  first  20  years  of  existence,  with  frosted 
lingers  in  Winter  and  blistered  hands  in  Summer,  em¬ 
braced  the  first  opportunity  and  “accepted  a  position”  in 
a  wholesale  shoe  establishment  of  Boston  at  the  munifi¬ 
cent  salary  of  $5  per  week ;  by  the  usual  advancement, 
brought  about  by  industry,  activity  and  the  desire  to 
know  the  business,  he  had  regularly  passed  from  stock 
room  to  the  counter,  then 
to  head  of  the  shipping  de¬ 
partment,  and  now  is  trav¬ 
eling  salesman  at  $100  per 
month  The  next  boy, 

Jim,  more  familiarly 
known  as  “Fatty  Jones,” 
had  chored  around  among 
the  neighbors  for  a  time, 
and  four  years  of  city  life 
being  his  fill,  he  returned 
to  his  native  town,  there 
to  become  a  servant  of  the 
public  in  the  capacity  of 
country  postmaster,  and  it 
was  at  his  invitation  that 
the  brothers  were  again  all 
together,  for  a  time,  at 
their  early  home,  which  lie 
now  owns.  The  third 
boy,  Henry,  had  been  most 
successful  as  a  wholesale 
commission  man  in  the 
city,  handling  western 
dressed  meats,  as  well  as 
some  country  produce 
from  nearby  points.  Be¬ 
ing  the  fourth  member  of 
the  quartette,  and  never 
strong  physically,  with  no 
desire  for  the  “simple 
life,”  I  left  Wilton  15 
years  ago,  and  after  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  New  York 
City,  where  several  things 
were  attempted  and  none 
followed  long,  I  settled 
upon  my  present  work,  that  of  writing  for  one  of  the 
high-class  fashion  sheets  of  that  city;  this  work  is  most 
congenial  to  my  tastes,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  change 
my  daily  work,  which  brings  me  a  $50  bill  at  the  end 
of  every  week;  yet  I  find  it  is  all  gone  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  first  of  all  being  rent  of  a  flat  at  $100  per 
month,  and  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  the  time  when 
some  one  else  will  have  my  position  and  I  shall  become 
a  back  number.  After  a  bountiful  dinner,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Jim,  we  all  took  a  hand  in  getting  in  a  load 
of  rowen  from  the  four-acre  field,  the  cutting  having 
been  delayed  on  account  of  a  very  wet  September.  With 
Seth  at  his  old  job,  on  the  load,  Henry  and  Jim  to 
pitch  on,  and  the  writer  to  rake  after,  only  a  short  time 
elapsed  before  the  ox-cart  was  loaded  and  the  “white¬ 
heads”  turned  towards  the  barn,  Seth  remarking:  “The 
old  field  does  not  look  as  it  did,  lien,  that  day  when 
you  and  I  picked  20  big  loads  of  stone  on  the  half-acre 
strip  to  the  east,  as  a  penalty  for  sneaking  out  of  school 
to  go  chestnutting.”  The  hay  was  left  on  the  cart  for 
the  hired  men  and  a  delightful  half  hour  spent  under 


the  elms  when  Henry  suddenly  remarked  to  our  host: 

“Say,  Jim,  this  is  not  so  bad,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  I 
would  like  this  kind  of  life  in  the  Summer  season,  if 
there  was  any  money  in  it.”  At  this  Jim  was  nettled, 
and  replied:  “For  the  past  two  weeks,  which  have 
been  mighty  pleasant,  I  have  endured  all  sorts  of  jokes 
and  some  ridicule,  till  now  you  admit  that  except  for 
.the  financial  end  of  it,  we  are  enjoying  an  enviable  life, 
and  to-morrow  morning  I  purpose  to  hitch  up  the  pair 
and  drive  you  three  over  the  first  end  of  the  loop  of  one 
of  my  mail  routes,  which  takes  in  corners  of  three  dif¬ 
ferent  towns,  and  there  show  you  a  dozen  farmers 
whose  net  income,  or  money  saved,  is  in  excess  of  that 
of  anyone  present,  barring  your  own,  and  some  there 
are  on  this  trip  whose  profits  in  some  seasons  rival  even 
yours,  and  that,  too,  at  far  less  worry  and  anxiety;  team 
starts  at  8:30  to-morrow  morning.” 

HENS  AND  MIXED  FARMING.— After  refresh¬ 
ing  sleep  in  the  large,  high-posted  chambers,  we  started, 


NEW  BLOOD  IN  THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD.  Fig.  200. 

with  Jim  driving,  down  through  the  village,  over  the 
new  State  highway,  which  in  itself  was  an  eye-opener 
to  us  all,  we  having  the  impression  that  nothing  of 
this  kind  was  done  outside  Massachusetts  borders, 
across  the  winding  Souhegan,  where  we  stopped  long 
enough  to  use  the  camera,  till  the  first  house  was 
reached.  Here  are  two  farms,  with  modern  buildings, 
well  painted,  an  abundance  of  shade,  accommodations 
for  more  than  1,000  fowls  and  well  filled  tie-ups.  Here 
mixed  farming  is  carried  on,  the  principal  money  crops 
being  eggs  and  milk,  supplemented  by  an  occasional  $50 
cow,  which  is  hardly  missed  by  the  owners,  there  always 
being  several  of  their  own  raising  to  take  her  place. 
One  docs  not  have  to  look  at  the  rapidly-growing  bank 
account  to  know  that  these  men  at  least  are  doing  all 
that  was  claimed  for  them.  Next  is  the  “Johnson 
place,”  where  the  two  brothers  were  pioneers  in  the 
poultry  business,  which  is  revolutionizing  New  England 
rural  life.  The  older  brother  has  moved  to  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  farm,  where  the  poultry  business  is  continued  to  the 
extent  of  1,500  birds,  and  as  an  example  of  what  may 


be  done  from  the  profits  of  the  poultry  business  a  most 
lucrative  grain  business  is  added,  he  often  .remarking 
that  he  much  prefers  to  sell  to  poultrytnen,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  nearly  always  a  cash  trade.  It  is  very 
rare  for  a  "hen  man”  to  ask  for  credit.  The  younger 
brother  carries  through  800  fowls,  and  in  addition  to 
them  is  a  most  successful  sheep  breeder,  his  tastes  run¬ 
ning  to  the  Shropshire,  with  Winter  lambs  for  the  divi¬ 
dend,  the  wool  more  than  paying  the  keep  for  the  entire 
year.  His  books  show  an  excellent  condition  of  things, 
for,  as  he  states :  “I  can  easily  care  for  500  fowls, 
which  net  me  $800  per  annum,  while  the  farm  will 
carry  100  breeding  ewes  Summer  and  Winter,  and  at 
present  prices  this  is  bringing  me  another  thousand.” 
There  is  no  bill  of  expense  for  hired  help.  As  nearly  all 
these  places  have  their  specialty,  so  in  the  climb  up  the 
hill  we  find,  first,  a  farmer  who  is  keeping  well  to  the 
front  as  poultryman  and  fruit  grower,  while  across  the 
street  is  one  of  the  best  vineyards  to  be  found  in  any 

section,  the  owner,  a 
young  man,  having  served 
a  full  apprenticeship  un¬ 
der  his  father,  who  prob¬ 
ably  knew  this  part  of 
fruit  better  than  any  grow* 
er  in  New  England.  In 
addition  to  the  several 
tons  of  grapes  harvested 
every  year,  more  than  500 
barrels  of  apples  are  sold 
regularly,  so  that  with 
milk,  plums  and  peaches 
and  the  poultry  yards,  the 
receipts  run  more  than 
$1,000  above  the  actual  ex¬ 
penses.  Personal  ability  is 
an  im  portant  factor  . 

FLOURISHING 
FRUIT  FARMS.  —  We 
now  leave  for  another 
•farm,  where  we  find  a 
young  man  who,  upon  at¬ 
taining  his  majority,  gave 
up  the  mercantile  career, 
already  started,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  work  with 
Mother  Nature,  in  hopes 
that  with  proper  manage¬ 
ment  a  living  could  be  se¬ 
cured.  Probably  no  man 
in  the  county  has  taken 
the  strides  in  pomological 
work  that  mark  his  course, 
as  he  is  always  studying 
how  to  get  the  best  re¬ 
turns  with  the  least  out¬ 
lay.  No  better  illustration  could  be  given  than  the 
young  peach  orchard,  Fig.  204,  where  he  has  shown 
conclusively  that  the  mulch  method  is  the  equal,  if  not 
the  superior,  of  the  oldtime  cultivation,  while  of  course 
the  expense  is  only  a  fractional  part.  He  utilizes  all  the 
nitrogen-gathering  crops  in  his  extensive  orchards,  such 
as  vetch,  Crimson  clover  and  the  like,  saying  that  it  is 
much  cheaper  than  to  buy  from  the  chemical  factory. 
From  this  farm  some  milk  is  sold,  but  the  cattle  are 
kept  rather  to  dispose  of  the  fodder  crops  than  for  the 
profits  of  milk-raising.  Several  hundred  barrels  of 
apples  are  sold  from  this  farm,  the  peach  orchards  keep- 
ing  around  a  thousand  baskets  per  season,  often  far  in 
excess  of  this. 

GOOD  RETURNS  FOR  CAREFUL  WORK.— The 
farm  at  the  top  of  the  long  hill  is  really  the  original 
fruit  farm  of  the  neighborhood,  here  being  orchards 
as  old  as  the  owner,  and  set  out  when  the  man  was 
severely  ridiculed  for  so  doing,  yet  the  end  has  justi¬ 
fied  all  such  moves,  and  instead  of  a  poor  farmer  we 
find  a  man  independently  rich,  and  mad?  so  by  what  ho 
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has  taken  from  the  soil,  with  the  help  of  his  excellent 
wife.  On  the  farm  no  weeds  are  allowed,  and  new  or¬ 
chards  are  regularly  set  to  take  the  place  of  those  which 
completed  their  term  of  service.  The  owner  is  a  firm 
believer  in  chemical  fertilizers  for  his  orchards  for  best 
quality  fruit,  yet  makes  the  most  of  the  farm  fertilizers, 
and  takes  much  pains  with  spraying  and  cover  crops  at 
the  proper  times.  In  fact,  there  is  only  one  thing  ever 
attempted  which  did  not  succeed,  and  that  has  been  Al¬ 
falfa,  but  this  grower  still  claims  that  it  can  be  done, 
and  will  be,  for  he  realizes  the  true  worth  of  this  forage 
crop.  The  nice  little  place  on  the  left,  overlooking  the 
beautiful  Souhegan  valley,  has  until  recently  been  run 
as  a  dairy  farm,  when  the  owner  saw  the  possibilities 
of  poultry,  and  has  only  retained  a  family  Jersey  for 
the  table  supply,  his  choice  beine  noultry,  eggs,  apples, 
peaches  and  small  fruit,  the  chickens  not  only  fertiliz¬ 
ing  the  orchards,  but  keeping  them  cultivated  and  all 
bugs  cleared  away.  The  orchard  shown  in  Fig.  204 
had  1,300  chicks  turned  into  it  this  Spring.  Here,  too, 
we  have  the  story  of  one  man  caring  for  nearly  1,000 
laying  fowls,  which  average  $1.50  per  annum,  while  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  sell  $1,000  worth  of  peaches 
in  a  season,  and  500  barrels  of  apples.  The  next  stop 
was  at  the  Austin  place,  where  no  active  farming  is 
carried  on  at  the  present  day,  yet  the  early  work  along 
fruit  lines  is  still  felt.  We  drove  into  the  yard  in  season 
to  see  an  apple  merchant  from  Boston  pay  the  propri¬ 
etor  ten  one-hundred  dollar  bills  for  the  apples  on  the 
trees,  the  hay  having  been  sold  from  the  farm  for  $250 
net.  The  last  two  places  before  making  the  turn  home 
are  not  to  be  despised,  either;  they  are  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  and  would  without  a  doubt  do  annually 
all  that  Jim  had  claimed,  they  being  run  by  bright,  ener¬ 
getic  and  thinking  men.  Either  one  will  soon  exceed 
1,000  barrels  of  apples  alone,  while  one  of  them  often 
supplies  the  markets  with  1,500  baskets  of  peaches, 
necessitating  the  shipment  of  a  car  of  peaches  daily 
from  this  station  by  the  B.  &  M.  Railroad.  “Are  there 
any  farms  with  opportunities  like  those  we  have  just 
seen  to  be  had  for  a  fair  price?”  we  asked.  “Yes,  and 
places  that  will  pay  for  themselves  inside  of  five  years  at 
the  longest,  and  at  the  same  time  be  worth  double  at 
the  end  of  that  time.”  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  are 
already  looking  up  a  place  for  a  Summer  home,  instead 
of  going  to  the  seashore  resort  as  usual? 

L.  H.  BALDWIN. 

“GRUB  IN  THE  HEAD?” 

Could  you  tell  me  the  trouble  with  my  sheep?  I  have 
lost  25  within  a  year.  They  simply  quit  eating  and  live 
about  a  week  and  die.  After  death  there  is  a  discharge 
from  the  nose,  and  two  or  three  of  them  I  saw  stretching 
with  fore  legs  as  far  forward  as  possible,  and  hind  legs 
as  far  back  as  possible.  Is  it  grub  in  the  head?  Some  say 
it  is.  j.  d.  w. 

Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 

From  the  meager  data  given  above  it  is  impossible 
to  do  more  than  guess  at  the  trouble.  Evidently  from 
the  expression  “within  a  year”  there  has  been  a  gradual 
dying.  The  size  of  the  flock  is  not  stated.  It  may 
be  the  sheep  are  old.  As  far  as  grub  in  the  head  is 
concerned,  like  heart  failure  among  fowls,  it  is  the 
trouble  usually  supposed  to  exist  when  sheep  die,  and 
the  owner  does  not  know  the  cause.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  most  sheep  that  are  not  particularly  well  looked 
after,  have  these  grubs,  which  are  the  larvae  of  a  fly 
that  lays  its  eggs  in  the  sheep’s  nostrils.  They  cannot 
crawl  into  the  brain  of  the  sheep  as  is  popularly  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  case,  and  \yhile  they  cause  the  sheep 
a  good  deal  of  annoyance,  usually  come  out  themselves 
in  due  season,  and  if  the  sheep  have  plenty  of  “grub” 
of  the  right  kind,  in  the  stomach,  and  are  properly 
sheltered,  there  is  but  little  loss  from  this  trouble.  A 
lack  of  either  of  the  above  is  often  called  “grub  in  the 
head,”  when  the  sheep  are  weak  and  die,  and  because 
they  are  weak  they  will  suffer  from  the  grubs.  If  they 
are  not  old  sheep,  that  have  lived  out  their  allotted 
span,  I  will  venture  a  guess,  that  1  think  will  not  be 
far  out  of  the  way,  that  the  trouble  comes  from  stomach 
worms,  of  which  there  are  several,  but  most  often 
from  the  one  that  inhabits  the  fourth  stomach,  and  is 
less  than  an  inch  long,  and  not  thicker  than  a  hair. 
While  these  are  more  fatal  in  lambs  than  mature 
sheep,  they  often  seriously  affect  the  latter.  I  know 
of  nothing  so  good  as  the  gasoline  treatment,  and  if 
properly  and  carefully  given  there  is  no  danger.  For 
a  mature  sheep  the  dose  is  one-half  ounce  of  gasoline, 
mixed  with  three  or  four  times  its  bulk  of  milk  or 
sweet  oil,  and  given  to  the  sheep  when  its  stomach 
is  empty.  An  ordinary  pint  bottle,  with  not  too  large 
a  mouth,  many  be  used.  Care  should  be  exercised  that 
the  head  is  not  raised  very  high  or  the  dose  will  go 
largely  down  the  windpipe.  If  the  sheep  is  left  stand¬ 
ing  there  will  be  little  danger.  The  writer  has  never 
had  any  trouble  in  giving  this,  but  some  have  had 
sheep  die  when  it  was  improperly  done.  “Joe”  Wing 
recommends  when  sheep  are  affected  by  the  gasoline, 
giving  a  tablespoonful  of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  dose  about  three 
times,  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  days.  A  neighbor 
and  a  very  successful  shepherd,  has  had  his  profits  ma¬ 


terially  cut  down  by  this  worm.  A  year  ago  I  advised 
the  above  treatment,  which  was  carefully  given,  with 
the  result  that  he  has  not  lost  a  sheep  or  lamb  since, 
and  they  have  run  on  old  pastures  too.  If  this  is  not 
satisfactory,  if  the  questioner  will  write  again,  giving 
number  in  flock,  age  of  sheep,  their  kind  of  care  and 


A  WELL-MADE  HOPPERDOZER.  Fig.  201. 


feed,  and  if  possible  a  statement  of  the  appearance  of 
their  stomachs,  liver  and  kidneys  immediately  after 
death,  I  will  try  again.  edward  van  alstyne. 


EFFECTIVE  USE  OF  “HOPPERDOZER  ” 

In  the  Far  West  the  grasshopper  crop  does  consider¬ 
able  damage,  and  farmers  are  obliged  to  fight  the  pest 
in  order  to  save  their  gardens,  at  least.  In  late  years 
these  grasshoppers  have  done  considerable  damage  to 
Alfalfa,  gathering  along  the  edges  of  the  field,  along 
ditch  banks,  fences  and  other  dry  places.  They  cause  an¬ 
nually  losses  of  many  thousands  of  dollars,  making  their 
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headquarters  apparently  in  the  Alfalfa  and  reaching  out 
into  potatoes,  cantaloupes,  beets  or  other  nearby  crops. 
In  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Colorado  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  E.  K.  Blinn  describes  a  hopperdozer,  which  is  a 
device  for  catching  the  grasshoppers.  This  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  large  tin  pan  on  low  wheels,  and  a  screen 
back  of  the  pan  to  prevent  the  grasshoppers  from  fly¬ 
ing  over  it.  The  picture  of  the  hopperdozer  and  the 
method  of  operating  it  are  shown  in  the  pictures  Figs. 
201  and  203.  To  make  the  pan  at  home  a  sheet  of  No.  24 
galvanized  iron  30  x  96  inches  is  taken,  a  frame  is  made 
of  2x4,  24  x  96  inches  in  size,  the  same  length  as  the 
sheet  of  iron,  but  six  inches  narrower,  which  allows 


HOW  THE  HOPPERDOZER  WORKS.  Fig.  203. 

three  inches  of  the  iron  to  be  turned  up  and  nailed  to  the 
outside  of  the  frame  on  each  side.  To  prevent  leakage 
candle-wicking  was  nailed  beneath  the  iron  between 
two  rows  of  nails,  and  a  coat  of  paint  made  a  water¬ 
tight  pan  24  inches  inside  by  eight  feet  long.  Wheels 
and  runners,  as  shown  in  the  picture,  were  then  put  on 
the  pan,  and  in  hitching  a  horse  to  the  hopperdozer  a 
short  rope  is  put  in  front  of  one  runner  to  the  whiffle- 
tree  with  a  longer  rope  running  from  the  other  runner 
to  the  hame  staple  of  the  harness.  At  the  back  of  the 
pan  is  a  light  frame  three  feet  high  secured  by  uprights, 
which  are  braced  in  front  of  the  runners ;  over  this 
frame  is  stretched  a  sheet  of  oilcloth  with  the  smooth 


side  to  the  front.  As  the  grasshopper  flies  it  hits  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  oilcloth  and  falls  into  the  pan, 
in  which  is  kept  about  two  inches  of  water  with  a  pint 
of  kerosene  oil  on  the  surface.  The  hopperdozer  is 
used  as  shown  in  the  picture.  The  mower  starts  ahead 
and  cuts  down  several  swaths  of  Alfalfa,  then  the  horse 
hauling  the  hopperdozer  works  behind  the  mower.  The 
horse  frightens  the  hoppers  into  the  pan  or  further  into 
the  Alfalfa,  where  they  are  easily  caught  at  some  suc¬ 
ceeding  round.  Mr.  Blinn  states  that  when  first  used 
the  “dozer”  was  run  over  the  field  several  times  during 
the  day,  and  nine  or  10  bushels  of  grasshoppers  were 
caught,  besides  many  that  got  out  of  the  pan,  but  died 
from  the  effects  of  the  oil  bath.  They  went  so  far  as 
to  count  and  estimate  the  number  of  grasshoppers,  and 
found  that  over  30,000  hoppers  were  killed  in  each  bush¬ 
el  ;  at  the  same  time  many  Alfalfa  worms  were  killed  and 
destroyed.  It  was  said  that  the  field  has  been  compara¬ 
tively  clear  from  hoppers  since  this  work  was  done. 
It  is  reported  that  one  morning  in  August,  after  an 
evening  shower,  a  larger  number  of  grasshoppers  were 
noticed  on  a  piece  of  Alfalfa.  A  horse  was  at  once 
hitched  to  the  dozer;  there  being  no  kerosene  at  hand 
the  pan  was  simply  filled  with  water,  and  the  horse 
driven  at  a  trot  through  the  standing  hay,  which  was 
then  about  12  inches  high.  Across  the  field  and  back 
makes  a  run  of  about  40  rods,  and  in  that  run  the  pan 
was  filled  with  grasshoppers  that  were  taken  out  with 
the  screen  and  thrown  into  a  milk  can  with  the  cover 
on.  With  two  trips  this  can  was  more  than  full  of 
grasshoppers  pressed  down  tight.  There  being  no  oil 
on  the  grasshoppers  the  can  was  carried  to  the  yard 
and  opened  before  a  flock  of  young  chickens  and 
turkeys,  which  covered  the  can  when  turned  on  one 
side  and  quickly  disposed  of  the  hoppers.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  being  wet  and  cold,  the  dozer  was 
started  again,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  four 
bushels  of  large  grasshoppers  were  caught  on  less  than 
two  acres.  There  are  many  cases  on  eastern  farms 
where  a  hopperdozer  ofl  this  kind  would  prove  useful 
and  the  one  described  here  seems  to  be  as  good  as  any. 
In  some  cases  a  pan  10  or  12  feet  long  is  recommended 
where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  ground  to  go  over. 
This  method  of  fighting  grasshoppers  really  seems 
practical,  and  is  certainly  effective. 


WHY  SHOULD  THIS  ALFALFA  FAIL? 

Last  August  I  sowed  a  small  plot  of  Alfalfa;  it  grew 
nicely  through  the  Fall,  wintered  well,  although  it  had 
very  little  protection  from  freezing  from  the  snow.  It 
started  out  growing  nicely  this  Spring,  but  now  it  is 
turning  yellow  to  quite  an  extent;  looks  sickly,  does  not 
seem  to  grow  much.  Can  some  reader  tell  me  what  ails 
it?  We  had  some  frosts  the  latter  part  of  May.  The 
weather  is  quite  dry  too,  but  other  clovers  and  grass  do 
not  suffer  as  yet.  The  soil  is  warm  and  somewhat 
sandy,  dry,  water  level  down  about  10  feet  through 
gravel  and  sandy  soil.  A  crop  of  potatoes  was  dug,  the 
ground  well  harrowed,  no  manure  used  when  seeded,  but 
is  fertile  from  frequent  previous  applications  of  stable 
manure;  about  November  10  top-dressed  lightly  with 
straw  manure.  I  have  kept  weeds  out;  this  Spring  I 
gave  it  another  light  covering  with  solid  stable  manure. 
Sorrel  grows  very  vigorously  on  this  plot.  I  thought 
the  soil  might  be  a  little  sour,  so  have  been  recently 
applying  lime  and  wood  ashes  to  the  worst  spots.  This 
seed  I  bought  in  Buffalo  from  a  reliable  seed  house, 
and  sowed  it  with  a  garden  drill,  so  I  could  easily  keep 
it  free  from  weeds.  Can  some  reader  tell  me  where  I 
have  erred  in  this  treatment,  and  what  to  do  to  benefit 
this,  or  to  make  a  success  with  it?  I  do  not  use  the 
cultures.  Cottrell’s  articles  do  not  seem  to  throw  much 
light  for  me  in  this  case.  I.  P. 

So.  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

CARRIER'S  SIDE  OF  RURAL  MAIL  DELIVERY 

I  would  like  to  say  something  in  defense  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  regarding  rural  mail  boxes.  I  was  a  carrier 
for  two  years,  and  know  some  of  the  inconveniences  of 
a  variety  of  mail  boxes.  All  mail  boxes  have  keys,  and 
a  master  key  for  the  carrier.  There  are  say  10  different 
boxes  on  a  route.  A  carrier  has  10  master  keys  and 
a  U.  S.  collecting  box  key,  making  11.  A  day  in  zero 
weather  a  carrier  has  to  take  off  his  mitten  to  pick 
out  a  key  for  a  box,  perhaps  having  to  try  three  or 
four  before  he  finds  the  right  one ;  imagine  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  3'our  fingers  to  drive,  say  six  or  eight  hours  or- 
more.  Take  it  a  rainy  day  when  you  have  tried  three 
or  four  keys,  and  the  person’s  mail  is  thoroughly  wet 
through  and  a  kick  coming  to  the  postmaster  on  the 
carelessness  of  the  carrier  in  letting  the  mail  get  wet, 
or  if  the  boxes  are  left  unlocked  and  mail  is  lost  a  call¬ 
ing  down  for  the  carrier  for  the  loss  of  the  mail.  The 
people  on  a  mail  route  are  not  all  angels  by  any  means, 
and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  raise  a  “kick,”  but  let  some 
of  the  kickers  take  a  trial  at  it  and  try  to  do  a  route  in 
a  certain  time  and  have  ail  the  little  hindrances  that  a 
carrier  has  to  contend  with,  and  the  matter  of  a  dozen 
cr  more  keys  to  contend  with  would  count  up  a  good 
deal.  I  say  the  Government  should  compel  all  patrons 
on  a  rural  route  to  use  the  same  maker’s  box,  and 
further,  that  the  Government  should  adopt  a  box  and 
furnish  it  to  the  patrons,  and  have  only  one  style,  and 
that  for  the  country.  t.  l.  Thomas. 

Connecticut. 
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FARMERS  AND  THE  RETAIL  TRADE. 

A  Needful  Amendment  in  Minnesota. 

GROCERS  AGAINST  FARMERS.— I  am  very 
much  pleased  at  your  interest  in  the  matter  of  the  bill 
allowing  farmers  and  gardeners  the  privilege  and  right 
to  sell  their  produce,  grown  by  themselves,  wherever 
they  pleased,  without  paying  a  license  therefor.  'I  he 
whole  trouble  originated  with  the  Retail  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  this  State,  who  have  always  opposed  the  pro¬ 
ducer  peddling  or  selling  direct  to  the  consumer.  1  he 
Grocers’  Association  has  been  in  existence  here  for  over 
20  years,  and  I  have  been  informed  that 
the  National  Association  had  its  origin 
here.  They  have  been  successful  in  shap¬ 
ing  legislation  beneficial  to  themselves, 
and,  like  a  great  many  other  organizations 
of  business  and  laboring  men,  get  so  they 
want  everything  in  sight.  Many  years 
ago  the  legislature  of  this  State  passed  a 
law  forbidding  class  legislation  of  any 
kind.  Some  smart  attorney  for  the  gro¬ 
cers  discovered  that  a  license  imposed  on 
anyone  for  the  privilege  of  peddling  would 
cover  all  classes  peddling.  Consequently 
at  the  instigation  of  the  grocers,  the  in¬ 
spectors  began  making  arrests  of  farmers 
for  selling  their  produce  in  that  manner. 

Like  your  people,  we  maintained  that  as 
we  produced  the  stuff  we  sold,  and  only 
sold  what  we  grew  ourselves,  we  had  a 
right  to  sell  as  we  pleased.  There  were 
a  number  of  arrests  made  in  the  Summer 
of  1903,  but  no  organized  resistance  was 
made  until  the  latter  part  of  September  of 
that  year.  On  the  22d  of  that  month  a 
Mr.  Jenson  of  this  place  brought  a  load  of 
70  bushels  of  cantaloupe  melons  on  the 
market,  staying  from  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  till  1  P.  M.,  during  that  time  only  sell¬ 
ing  six  baskets.  This  was  at  the  time  of  a 
glut  in  the  melon  market.  At  one  o’clock 
he  started  for  home,  selling  his  melons 
from  house  to  house,  and  bringing  them 
direct  to  the  consumer.  They  sold  fast, 
but  lie  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he  was 
arrested,  taken  before  the  municipal  court  and  found 
guilty  of  peddling  without  a  license.  He  obtained  a 
stay  of  proceedings,  and  I  issued  a  call  for  a  meeting 
of  farmers  and  gardeners,  with  the  result  that  we  raised 
over  $320.  We  hired  a  lawyer,  and  appealed  the  case 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  In  a  few  months 
we  got  a  decision  against  us  and  sustaining  the  lower 
court.  I  have  been  told  that  some  of  the  leading  gro¬ 
cers  were  very  much  elated  at  the  outcome,  and  said 
they  had  us  just  where  they  wanted  us.  The  same 
Spring  of  1904  the  grocers  brought  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  city  council,  raising  the  license  to  $50  a  year. 
They  wanted  it  $100.  The 
same  thing  took  place  in  St. 

Paul.  This  license  is  called 
a  police  regulation,  putting 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  in  the 
same  class  with  saloons  and 
other  shady  kinds  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Minneapolis  and  St. 

Paul  have  market  places ; 

I  think  they  arc  the  only 
towns  in  the  State  having 
them.  The  regular  garden¬ 
er  does  not  wish  to  make  a 
regular  thing  of  peddling, 
but  in  a  time  of  a  glut  they 
want  that  privilege  if  they 
wish,  and  they  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  a  few  grocers 
regulating  the  business  of 
the  thousands  of  farmers 
in  the  State. 

“CLASS  LEGISLA¬ 
TION.”— Alvin  Rowe,  a 
market  gardener  of  St. 

Paul  and  member  of  the 
Gardeners’  Association  of 
that  city,  concluded  to  run 
for  the  Legislature,  and  if 
possible  help  straighten  the 
peddler  matter  out.  He  was 
elected  all  right,  taking  his  seat  in  the  lower  house  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season  of  1905.  We  all  had  the 
idea  that  all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  a  straight 
bill  forbidding  imposing  any  license  on  producers  sell¬ 
ing  their  own  stuff.  But  we  soon  ran  against  the  class 
legislation  law,  and  it  was  said  that  if  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  pass  such  a  bill  it  would  stop  the  licensing  of 
any  peddling  of  any  kind.  Of  course  that  would  be  op¬ 
posed  by  all  cities,  and  never  could  have  been  passed, 
so  the  bill  was  withdrawn.  That  was  the  time  the  presi  ¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Grocers’  Association,  at  a  meeting, 
congratulated  the  members  of  the  Association  on  their 


supposed  victory.  During  this  time  we  had  good  legal 
advice.  Our  attorney  advised  us  to  bring  a  bill  before 
the  Legislature  proposing  an  Amendment  to  the  State 
Constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  next 
general  election  next  November.  Mr.  Rowe  accord¬ 
ingly  introduced  the  bill.  He  was  successful  in  getting 
it  passed,  but  only  after  a  stubborn  fight  in  the  lower 
house.  It  was  referred  to  the  judiciary  committee, 
who,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  held  on  to 
it  for  weeks,  trying  to  get  it  changed,  so  that  if  it  had 
passed  it  would  not  have  been  worth  the  paper  it  was 
written  on.  For  instance,  one  of  the  changes  made  was 


this :  The  bill  read :  “Any  person  may  sell  or  peddle 
the  products  of  the  farm  or  garden  occupied  and  culti¬ 
vated  by  him  without  restrictions.”  This  looked  all 
right  on  the  face  of  it,  and  Mr.  Rowe  was  so  advised 
by  several  attorneys  who  were  members  of  that  com¬ 
mittee.  The  bill  was  submitted  to  our  attorney,  who 
said  it  looked  all  right,  but  was  all  wrong,  as  if  we 
attempted  to  have  anything  like  that  passed  they  would 
raise  the  cry  that  we  could  sell  anything,  good  or  bad, 
without  inspection,  and  they  would  have  killed  it  at  the 
polls.  The  assistant  attorney  general  said  the  same  thing, 
but  after  holding  it  to  within  a  few  days  of  the  ad¬ 


journment  of  the  Legislature  Mr.  Rowe  got  it  before 
the  house,  where  it  passed  with  a  good  majority.  It 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  the  last  day  of  the  session.  In  voting  on  an 
amendment  it  must  have  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast 
to  pass,  which  is  one  reason  so  many  amendments  to  the 
constitution  are  lost,  as  so  many  vote  who  do  not  vote 
on  the  amendment,  and  of  course  are  counted  against  it. 
Some  of  the  village  councils  are  beginning  to  “catch  on” 
to  what  they  can  do  under  the  present  conditions,  such 
as  the  village  of  Degrafif,  which  imposes  a  fine  or  license 
of  $10  a  day  for  anyone  selling  dressed  meat  to  con¬ 


sumers.  They  are  not  even  allowed  to  rent  a  tempor¬ 
ary  place,  but  must  be  regularly  in  the  business. 

POOR  BUSINESS  POLICY. — Minnesota  is  strictly 
an  agricultural  State.  All  other  business  depends  on 
the  prosperity  of  her  farmers.  Such  tactics  are  mighty 
short-sighted  policy  for  any  State  to  pursue.  Since  the 
bill  has  passed  the  Legislature  the  grocers  have  kept 
very  quiet,  their  hope  is  that  we  will  not  obtain  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  vote.  We  would  welcome  a  controversy 
in  the  papers ;  it  will  enlighten  the  public  as  to  the  situ¬ 
ation.  I  have  written  every  paper  in  the  State,  inclos¬ 
ing  circulars,  asking  them  to  publish  them.  Some  of 
them  have  done  so.  We  are  also  getting 
a  list  of  all  the  supervisors  and  town 
clerks  in  the  State,  intending  to  send  them 
posters  calling  attention  to  the  matter. 
We  intend  to  make  a  campaign  in  the  twin 
cities  just  before  election,  calling  the  con¬ 
sumers’  attention  to  the  matter.  This  is 
new  business  for  us ;  we  do  not  have  any 
funds  to  work  with,  only  what  we  raise  by 
subscription,  and  so  many  are  willing  for 
the  other  fellow  to  go  ahead  while  they 
hold  back.  I  think  that  the  idea  of  the 
Grocers’  Association  is  to  have  this  thing 
extend  over  the  whole  country.  During 
the  session  of  the  Legislature  the  National 
Association  was  in  session,  I  think  in  In¬ 
diana;  they  sent  word  to  their  friends  to 
kill  the  bill  at  all  costs.  It  is  a  strange 
thing  that  the  farmers  of  this  country  do 
not  wake  up;  if  they  hung  together  in 
such  matters  they  could  do  as  they  pleased. 
So  far  it  has  only  been  men  selling  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit  and  meat  that  have  been  af¬ 
fected,  but  if  the  matter  is  not  checked 
everything  produced  on  a  farm  will  be  in¬ 
cluded,  butter,  eggs,  etc.  N.  H.  reeves. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

PLANTS  POISONING  GROUND. 

We  are  often  asked  if  buckwheat  will 
not  “poison”  the  ground  for  potatoes,  so 
that  the  latter  crop  will  not  thrive.  We 
think  that  as  buckwheat  and  potatoes  are 
both  heavy  feeders  on  potash  the  cause  of 
failure  in  the  potatoes  may  be  because  the  buckwheat 
took  nearly  all  the  available  potash  in  the  soil.  A  reader 
questions  this  explanation,  and  refers  us  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  In  reply  to  questions  Prof.  Mil- 
ton  Whitney  writes  us: 

“This  Bureau  has  made  a  number  of  investigations  in 
which  it  was  shown  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  plants, 
or  at  least  some  plants,  do  excrete  organic  material 
which  is  poisonous  to  the  plants  themselves.  Whether 
or  not  this  excreted  material  would  be  poisonous  for 
any  other  crop  we  are  not  at  the  present  time  able  to 
state,  as  our  investigations  have  not  gone  sufficiently  far 

in  that  direction.  In  so  far 
as  our  studies  have  gone 
it  would  appear  that  the  ex¬ 
creta  from  one  plant  is  not, 
as  a  rule,  inimical  to  the 
growth  of  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  species.  Moreover,  there 
is  evidence  that  noxious  or 
toxic  substances  sometimes 
accumulate  in  detrimental 
amounts  in  the  soil  other¬ 
wise  than  from  plant  ex¬ 
creta,  for  instance  through 
bacterial  agencies,  induced 
by  special  conditions  in  the 
soil.  As  we  have  made  no 
studies  on  the  relation  of 
potatoes  to  buckwheat,  the 
specific  case  raised  in  your 
letter,  wc  are  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  say  whether  or  not 
these  ideas  apply  to  this 
particular  case.  Neither  are 
we  able  to  deny  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  explanation  which 
you  have  advanced,  namely, 
that  the  buckwheat  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  being  a  heavy 
consumer  of  potash,  has 
taken  all  of  the  available 
potash  out  of  the  soil,  leaving  none  for  a  crop  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  We  do  not,  however,  think  the  explanation 
is  entirely  satisfactory,  since  it  has  been  repeatedly  found 
in  our  studies  that  when  a  soil  has  been  leached  of  pot¬ 
ash,  either  by  percolating  water  through  it  or  by 
growing  plants  in  it,  the  concentration  of  the  soil  mois¬ 
ture  very  soon  returns  to  its  original  concentration,  when 

the  soil  is  allowed  to  stand.  I  would  repeat,  therefore, 
that  it  is  impracticable  for  us  to  offer  a  positive  opinion 
concerning  this  case  of  potatoes  following  buckwheat, 
and  we  would  not  undertake  to  do  so  without  making  a 
special  investigation.”  milton  whitney. 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Tut  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


WILD  HONEYSUCKLE  IN  SOUTHERN 
ORCHARDS. 

We  have  had  several  questions  from 
southern  people  asking  how  they  can  get 
rid  of  wild  honeysuckle  which  seems  to  be 
taking  possession  of  the  land,  especially  in 
orchards  and  similar  places.  Some  recom¬ 
mend  spraying,  others  speak  of  grubbing  it 
out  by  hand.  If  you  have  had  any  experi¬ 
ence  with  this  plant,  what  you  would  do 
to  get  rid  of  it  in  case  it  troubles  you? 

Where  the  common  honeysuckle,  which 
is  the  one  from  Japan,  gets  rooted  in  a 
field  in  the  Southern  States  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  hard  to  exterminate.  It  propagates 
by  layers  that  are  made  naturally,  and 
very  quickly  and  abundantly,  and  by  seeds, 
which  are  also  very  abundant  and  easily 
germinated.  I  have  seen  the  edges  of 
fields  where  this  vine  had  become  estab¬ 
lished  and  spread  along  fences  and  some¬ 
times  in  the  interior  of  the  fields,  that 
were  so  badly  infested  with  it  as  to  be 
rendered  almost  worthless  for  growing 
crops.  It  is  so  persistent  and  so  inclined 
to  form  a  mat  on  the  ground,  when  there 
is  nothing  for  it  to  climb  upon  that  it  is 
used  by  the  railroads  to  cover  the  steep 
banks  of  railroad  cuts  and  keep  them 
from  washing.  The  only  practical  way 
to  destroy  it,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  to  mow 
off  the  growth  close  to  the  ground  about 
August,  and  to  pasture  it  with  goats.  The 
latter  method  is  the  cheapest  and  quickest, 
provided  the  infested  places  may  be  en¬ 
closed  and  goats  arc  to  be  had.  One  year 
of  constant  browsing  will  about  exter¬ 
minate  honeysuckle,  and  two  years  will 
surely  do  it,  unless  there  is  an  abundance 
of  seedlings  to  replace  the  vines  that  are 
destroyed.  Mowing  the  vines  in  Summer 
and  burning  them  when  dry  is  quite  effec¬ 
tive.  Putting  the  ground  in  any  crop  that 
requires  frequent  tillage  is  a  great  help 
in  getting  it  free  from  this  vine,  that  is  a 
fragrant  ornament  in  its  proper  place,  but 
a  nuisance  in  the  fields. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEiMAN. 

Wild  honeysuckle  is  becoming  a  very 
serious  pest  indeed  in  this  section.  I  have 
known  of  very  little  effort  made  to  get 
rid  of,  or  even  to  check  it.  My  own  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  mostly  confined  to  pulling 
and  grubbing  small  patches  before  they 
have  spread  or  got  much  hold.  For  an 
apple  orchard  badly  infested  with  it,  J.  S. 
Woodward’s  method  of  grazing  with 
sheep  would  seem  to  me  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  method,  but  I  think  one  would  need 
to  be  an  expert  sheep  man  to  keep  as 
many  sheep  to  the  acre  as  he  does  and  not 
get  them  diseased.  a.  r.  lockhart. 

Virginia.  _ 

A  Sterile  Mulberry. 

C.  IF.  F.,  Darien  Center,  A7.  Y. — Can  you 
give  me  some  information  about  mulberries? 
I  have  a  mulberry  tree  which  is  nine  years 
old  and  has  never  had  any  ripe  berries  on  it. 
It  blossoms  full  every  year,  but  the  blossoms 
all  fall  oft  before  the  berries  set.  Will  some 
one  inform  me  about  the  cause,  if  possible, 
and  what  to  do. 

Ans. — There  are  several  species  of  the 
genus  Morus  which  is  made  up  of  the 
mulberries,  and  at  least  two  or  three  are 
quite  hardy  in  most  parts  of  New  York. 
The  Russian  mulberry  is  the  hardiest,  and 
is  an  offshoot  of  M.  alba,  which  is  the 
species  that  has  been  under  cultivation 
in  Asia  and  Europe  from  the  earliest 
times.  Of  this  species,  most  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  are  fruitful  and  some  very  productive, 
while  some  bear  almost  nothing,  because 
of  the  imperfection  of  their  flowers.  In 
their  normal  condition  all  species  of  the 
mulberry  are  monoecious,  that  is.  having 
the  two  sexes  of  the  flowers  on  separate 
catkins,  but  on  the  same  tree.  The  male 
catkins  sometimes  predominate,  or  the  fe¬ 
male  catkins  may  be  entirely  wanting. 
There  are  also  many  varieties  of  the  na¬ 
tive  American  species,  M.  rubra,  cultivat¬ 
ed  or  growing  by  chance  all  over  the 


country,  for  it  is  found,  naturally,  from 
Massachusetts  to  Texas.  I  have  seen  an 
occasional  tree  of  this  species  that  bore 
only  male  flowers,  and  in  such  cases  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  bear  fruit.  It 
may  be  that  the  tree  complained  of  is  one 
of  these  chance  seedling  trees,  or  it  may 
be  a  cultivated  variety  that  has  only  stam- 
inate  flowers.  In  cither  case  there  can  be 
no  fruit  on  it,  although  other  trees  that 
have  perfect  flowers,  that  is,  bearing  cat¬ 
kins  of  both  sexes,  might  be  near  it.  It 
would  do  no  good  to  plant  such  near  it, 
nor  would  grafting  a  productive  variety 
on  it  cause  it  to  bear  except  on  the  part 
that  would  grow  from  the  graft.  A  bar¬ 
ren  mulberry  tree  is  so  beyond  all  hope  of 
change  except  to  graft  or  bud  it  over 
entirely.  H.  e.  van  deman. 

The  Koonce  Pear. 

A.  E.,  Tccumsch,  Kan.' — I  want  some  in¬ 
formation  about  the  Koonce  pear.  Is  it 
blight  proof,  a  good  bearer,  fruit  of  good 
quality,  etc.? 

Ans. — The  Koonce  is  an  early  pear  of 
medium  size,  greenish  yellow  externally, 
and  only  fair  in  quality.  It  is  nothing 
very  superior  in  any  respect,  although  the 
tree  is  not  so  easily  affected  by  blight  as 
many  kinds.  Its  season  being  early  it 
comes  in  while  there  are  many  other 
fruits  ripening,  and  yet  it  is  not  so  early 
as  some  pears,  which  is  somewhat  against 
it.  There  is  no  variety  of  pear  that  is  en¬ 
tirely  proof  against  blight,  and  the  Koonce 
is  no  exception,  only  in  the  degree  of  re¬ 
sistance  to  it.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Paris  Green  for  Cabbage  Worms. 

F.  K.  M.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — Last  season  I 
was  using  Paris-green  mixed  with  water  on 
potatoes.  A  row  of  cabbage  alongside  was 
badly  cut  by  bugs  or  worms*.  I  just  gave  that 
row  a  sprinkling  of  Paris-green ;  the  heads 
were  beginning  to  form  at  the  time.  1 
thought  I  had  the  nerve  to  eat  it,  but  find 
the  nearer  I  come  to  eating  it  “I  don’t  like 
cabbage  at  all.’’ 

Ans. — We  should  not  hesitate  to  eat  the 
cabbage  if  well  washed  before  cooking. 
This  is  a  sure  way  to  kill  the  Cabbage 
worm,  but  the  poison  should  not  be  used 
after  the  small  head  has  really  formed,  as 
then  a  small  part  of  the  poison  may  be 
held  by  the  plant.  Before  the  head  is 
formed  we  do  not  consider  the  poison 
method  dangerous,  yet  we  do  not  advo¬ 
cate  the  method,  since  careless  people  will 
not  follow  plain  directions. 

Cedar  Trees  and  Apples. 

J.  J.  K..  Rogersville.  Tenn. — I  would  like 
information  regarding  the  cedar  tree  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  orchard.  The  cedar  is  very  common 
in  this  section,  and  you  will  find  them  often 
in  orchards.  I  have  seen  statements  in  pa¬ 
pers  that  they  are  very  injurious  to  fruit 
trees,  and  especially  apples.  Will  you  give 
us  a  plain  explanation  on  this  subject? 

Ans. — you  will  find  this  matter  fully 
discussed  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Experiment  Station,  Lincoln. 
There  is  a  disease  known  as  Cedar  rust 
which  attacks  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  the 
apple.  The  curious  thing  about  this  dis¬ 
ease  is  that  while  it  spreads  upon  the 
apple,  the  “spores”  which  start  it  will  not 
grow  upon  the  apple,  but  will  do  so  upon 
the  cedar.  What  are  known  as  “cedar 
apples”  contain  the  fungus  which  carries 
the  disease.  There  the  spores  are  ripened 
and  from  the  cedars  they  are  carried  to 
the  apple  trees,  where  they  lodge  and  start 
the  disease.  This  is  why  we  are  advised 
to  cut  down  cedar  trees  growing  near 
apple  orchards,  especially  when  any  of 
the  rust  is  found. 

Brussels  Sprouts  in  the  Gulf  States. 

N.  B.,  Wesson,  Miss. — Will  you  give  in¬ 
structions  regarding  the  culture  of  Brussels 
sprouts?  When  should  they  be  sown  in  tilts 
latitude,  the  best  variety  and  average  yield? 
How  far  apart,  are  they  planted? 

Ans. — Brussels  sprouts  are  not  grown 
in  large  quantities,  not  on  account  of  any 
difficulty  in  growing  them,  but  for  the 
reason  that  cabbage  and  collards  seem  to 
crowd  them  out  almost  entirely.  The 
best  sprouts  are  grown  from  seed  sown  in 
August  and  September.  The  young  plants 
are  grown  just  the  same  as  cabbage,  and 
taken  and  set  out  from  the  seed  bed  in  the 
same  way.  Excellent  sprouts  may  be 
grown  from  seed  sown  in  January  also, 
Them  are  no  records  of  yields  per  acre  to 


be  found,  but  an  estimate  may  be  made  by 
a  little  calculation.  They  arc  usually 
grown  in  rows  three  or  3J4  feet  apart  and 
three  feet  in  row.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  anyone  from  growing  good 
sprouts  who  knows  how  to  grow  good  cab¬ 
bage.  There  is  but  one  thing  in  which 
the  care  differs.  In  sprouts,  as  the  small 
heads  appear,  the  leaf  is  cut  off,  leaving 
a  number  of  leaves  at  the  top  of  the  plant. 
The  little  heads  will  then  develop. 

F.  H.  BURNETTE. 

Unfruitful  Plum  Tree. 

J.  R.  T.,  Esguesing,  Ont. — Wc  have  a  large 
healthy  plum  tree  that  blooms  a  little  every 
year  and  yet  has  no  fruit.  Will  you  kindly 
tell  us  what  is  wrong  with  it  and  what  is 
best  to  do  with  it.  Would  it  he  wise  to  cut 
it  down  or  could  we  graft  on  it. 

Ans. — As  this  plum  tree  is  one  that  does 
not  bear  it  would  seem  proper  to  change 
its  top  to  a  variety  that  will  be  produc¬ 
tive.  The  writer  does  not  say  of  what 
variety  the  tree  is,  but  it  is  probably  of 
the  European  species,  Prunus  domcstica. 
If  so,  there  are  plenty  of  reliable  varieties 
to  choose  from,  such  as  the  Bradshaw, 
Golden  Drop.  Fellenberg  and  Grand  Duke. 
If  the  tree  is  of  one  of  our  native  Amer¬ 
ican  species  it  would  be  well  to  use 
Wyant,  Brittlewood  or  Surprise.  My  plan 
would  be  to  cut  back  and  graft  the  tree 
next  April  and  on  all  the  stumps  where 
the  grafts  fail  a  few  sprouts  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  and  these  should  be  bud¬ 
ded  as  soon  as  they  are  in  proper  condi¬ 
tion,  which  would  be  about  August. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Peaches  for  Colorado. 

M.  P.  G.,  Paonia,  Col. — We  are  short  ot 
two  kinds  of  peach,  that  is.  a  good  freestone 
a  weeR  after  Elberta,  and  the  other  10  days 
after  the  Elberta.  What  two  kinds  of 
peaches  would  you  recommend?  Will  you 
give  me  some  information  on  the  Frances 
peach,  in  regard  to  its  shipping  qualities  and 
flavor,  size  and  color,  free  or  cling,  time  oi 
ripening,  behavior  of  trees?  Where  can  the 
trees  be  obtained,  provided  the  report  is  sat¬ 
isfactory? 

Ans.— One  of  the  best  of  the  peaches 
that  ripen  about  a  week  later  than  Elberta 
is  Reeves.  It  is  a  yellow  freestone  of  the 
highest  quality,  and  has  no  special  faults. 
A  very  little  later  is  Chairs,  which  is  also 
yellow  freestone,  and  a  most  excellent 
peach  in  every  way.  Either  for  home  use 
or  market  these  two  varieties  will  be 
found  to  be  very  desirable.  The  Frances 
peach,  about  which  inquiry  is  made,  is  a 
yellow  freestone  of  good  size,  good  flavor, 
medium  to  late  in  season,  and  ships  vei\ 
well.  The  tree  bears  well  enough,  and.  so 
far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  special  fault 
in  either  the  tree  or  fruit  of  this  variety. 
The  trees  can  be  secured  from  many  of 
the  nurseries.  J.  G.  Harrison  &  Sons. 
Berlin,  Md.,  first  offered  them  for  sale. 

H.  E.  VAN  DBM  AN. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


STRINGFELLOW’S 

“NEW 

HORTICULTURE” 


This  radical  new  book  has 
aroused  the  horticultural 
world  as  no  other  book  ever 
published  has.  It  treats  the  < 
subject  from  a  new  stand-  r 
point.  Its  methods  are  a, 
almost  startling.  Leading 
I  orchardists  and  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  endorse  its  principles.  The 
man  who  would  grow,  gather,  1 
keep  and  ship  fruit  with  the  great¬ 
est  success  at  least  cost  finds  this 
book  a  regular  gold  mine.  No 
work  ever  published  on  the  sub- 
W>  jectcontains  so  much  that  is  new 
A  and ^practical.  It’s  sure  to  work  a 

REVOLUTIONARY  complete  turning 
AND  overof  old  theoriesand  meth- 

ORIGINAL  ods.  Read  it  and  make  every 
BOOK  tree  and  bush  earn  you  more 

money.  Circular  free.  Book, 
postpaid  in  paper  binding,  50c;  cloth,  75c. 
Order  early,  as  edition  is  limited.  Address 
Farm  &  Kancli  Fub.  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 


FOR  SALE 


-Cow  Peas,  $1.75  per  bushel;  Crim- 

cftn  ( llftvflr  KpoiI  f  ' 


ALFALFA  SKKD- Kansas  grown,  best  known. 
Prices  and  samples  on  application. 

KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE,  Lawrence,  Kans. 


UTAH  ALFALFA  SEED. 

The  best.  Buy  where  grown.  Write  for  samples 
and  prices  at  any  time.  SALINA  MERC.  CO., 
l$ox  1,  Salina,  Utah. 


60  Bus.  Winter  Wheat  Per  Acre 

That’s  the  yield  of  Salzer’s  Red  Cross  Hybrid  Winter 
Wheat.  Send  2c.  in  stamps  for  free  sample  of  same, 
as  also  catalogue  of  Winter  Wheats,  Rye,  Barley, 
Clovers,  Timothy,  Grasses,  Bulbs,  Trees,  etc.,  for  fall 
planting.  John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.,  LaOrosse,  Wis. 


oNEgjym-  STRAWBERRIES  is 

plant  guaranteed  or  money  returned.  Send  for  my 
mid-summer  catalog.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Atheuia,  N.  J. 


DERRY  GROWERS  who  use  our  “Piekers’ 
Tally  Tickets”  save  time  and  trouble;  samples 
FREE.  Thompson,  The  Printer,  R.-8,  Oswego.  N.  Y. 


CELERY  and  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

FOR  SALE— Leadiug  varieties,  carefully  packed 
with  moss  in  baskets,  f.  o.  b.  here.  Write  for  prices. 
Cash  with  order.  Plants  ready  about  June  15. 
WOODLAND  FARM,  Canastota,  Madison  Co.,  N.Y. 


I  nfl  M  ^weet  potato  sprouts  EXTRA  FINE. 
I  UU  llli  500  M.  cabbage  plants  several  varieties. 
Ail  $1  per  M.  and  $8  per  lo  M.  orders  filled  same 
day  received.  W.  F.  ALLEN,  Salisbury,  Md. 

TREES  ARE  FAMOUS 

'wherever  planted;  are  planted 
"everywhere  trees  are  grown.  Free 
_  Catalog  of  superb  fruits— Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc.-StarkBro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


NURSERY  STOCK. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES,  BERRY  PLANTS, 

and  General  Nursery  Stock.  Catalogue  Free. 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


ROGERS  TREES  ARE 
DIFFERENT 
FROM  OTHERS. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL 

Dansville.N.  Y. 

APPLE  BREEDERS. 


HAIL  STORM  IN  NEW  YORK. 

A  territory  of  about  10  miles  along  the  west 
bank  of  Cayuga  Lake  and  about  two  miles 
west,  partly  in  Seneca  County  and  partly  in 
Tompkins  County  was  visited  Saturday  noon, 
June  9.  by  a  very  severe  hail  storm.  I  have 
beard  of  hail  stones  as  big  as  hens’  eggs  but 
always  thought  the  size  was  stretched  a  little 
to  make  a  big  story ;  this  time  we  picked  up 
hastily  at  random  one  that  was  fully  two 
inches  in  diameter  and  six  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference,  while  neighbors  tell  of  finding  them 
7%  inches  around.  It  lasted  from  five  to  10 
minutes,  we  were  too  dazed  to  tell  very  definite¬ 
ly.  The  grapes  are  destroped  for  this  year,  cher¬ 
ries  and  peaches  were  beaten  off  and  bruised 
so  that  there  are  not  many  left  and  the  trees 
injured  to  quite  an  extent.  Plum,  pear  and 
young  apple  trees  are  bruised  and  bark  torn 
off  so  badly  that  it  must  destroy  some  and  all 
are  greatly  injured.  I  counted  on  one  tree  12 
places  where  the  hark  was  torn  off  at  least  a 
square  inch  and  the  limbs  ne.arly  girdled. 
Wheat  was  nearly  ail  broken  down  and  grass 
beaten  down ;  strawberry  crops  very  much 
injured.  T.  H.  K. 

Trumansburg.  N.  Y. 

“Here’s  a  wireless  message,”  announced 
the  business  manager,  “from  a  man  who 
desires  to  take  our  entire  ‘Help  Wanted’ 
department  for  to-day’s  issue.”  “Where 
is  he?”  inquired  the  managing  editor. 
“On  a  capsized  boat  about  four  miles  out 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.” — Pittsburg  Post. 


WRITE  TO 

Bacon  &  Co. 

APPLETON,  N.  Y. 

for  their  Catalogue  of 

Basswood  Ladders 
Crates,  Baskets 
and  Fruit  Packages 

Its  yours  for  the  asking. 

FROST  fe'i^ce 

Made  of  the  best  hard  coilod  spring  steel  wire.  Lhi- 
equaled  for  strength  and  durability.  Will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Agents  Wanted. 
Splendid  opportunity  tor  hustling  farmers.  Write  for 
terms.  The  Frost  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

F0RDH00K  KENNELS 

Have  the  past  year  been  re-enforced  with  a 
number  of  Fine  IMPORTED 

SGOTGH  COLLIES 

Of  the  Choicest  Blood. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  correspond  with 
parties  desiring  Fine  Puppies. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


mm  4%  (he  nru  ion  CDCIfiUT  DAITI  Apple,  Pear.  Plum,  Cherry,  Poach  and  Carolina 
“Lit  IUU,  rnLlUnl  “Mill  Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 
K  1“  !■  ^  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  allow  wholesale  prices  Remember  we  beat  all  other  reliable 
I  In  La  w  Nurseries  in  qualify  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y, 
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HOW  TO  USE  COW  PEAS. 

F.  G  ,  Mentone,  Ain. — We  are  told  that  we 
can  raise  on  one  acre  one  ton  of  cow-pea  hay 
if  we  use  superphosphate  and  potash.  If  we 
had  10  acres  of  such  hay  we  should  have 
humus,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
enough  to  make  one  acre  rich  enough  to  grow 
money  crops  on  which  to  live.  Shall  we  pile 
this  10  tons  t>f  hay  upon  one  acre,  and  cut 
It  up  aud  plow  it  under  with  disk  plow? 
Shall  we  put  in  the  barn,  feed  to  stock,  save 
manure  and  apply  that  to  the  one  acre? 
Shall  we  fence  one  acre,  scatter  the  hay  there 
daily  and  feed  stock  there?  Shall  we  silage 
the  cow  peas  aud  feed  in  this  form?  It  will 
cost  us  $50  in  fertilizers  to  raise  the  cow  peas 
to  start  with.  Now,  instead  of  putting  that 
amount  of  value  iu  cow  peas  on  one  acre  of 
land,  it  seems  to  us  we  might  in  some  way 
feed  it  on  the  land,  and  get  hack  at  least  $50 
worth  of  meat,  so  that  our  fertilizing  will 
only  cost  our  labor;  Are  we  on  the  right 
track?  We  can  buy  steers  (feeders)  at  about 
two  cents  per  pound,  and  can  sell  them  when 
fat  for  three  cents.  We  can  raise  pigs  and 
sell  them  alive,  at  say,  four  cents  per  pound 
live  weight,  and  if  we  kill  and  cure  the  meat 
we  can  get  considerably  more.  We  understand 
that  a  pig  will  show  more  gain  in  weight  for 
100  pounds  of  food  consumed  than  a!  steer. 
Therefore  we  favor  feeding  our  crop  of 
cow  peas  to  pigs.  Are  we  right?  We  fear 
that  pigs  would  not  consume  very  much  of 
cow  pea  hay  (although  there  will  be  a  good 
many  ripe  peas  among  it),  and  this  suggested 
the  idea  of  silaglng  it.  What  do  you  think? 
How  many  pigs  should  an  acre  of  such  silage 
raise  up  to  200  pounds  live  weight?  We  will 
probably  finish  the  pigs  on  corn. 

Sow  the  peas  in  the  Spring,  and  one 
acre  will  afford  feed  enough  for  10  hogs. 
For  fertilizer  we  sow  wheat ;  after  the 
wheat  is  off  we  sow  peas.  We  cut  over  a 
ton  to  the  acre,  and  when  the  peas  are  off 
we  again  sow  wheat,  and  after  the  wheat 
is  off  we  sow  peas  again,  which  makes 
two  crops  on  the  same  land  for  two 
years.  Then  turn  the  land  deep  in  the 
Fall,  and  in  the  Spring  we  plant  it  in  corn. 
We  do  not  use  any  fertilizer  at  all  for  this. 

Alabama.  h.  b. 

The  way  for  F.  G.  to  realize  most  good 
from  his  cow  peas  is  to  sow  at  once.  Cut 
the  hay  in  Fall  and  house  it,  and  feed  it 
as  roughage,  or  in  combination  with  cot- 
ton-seed  hulls  and  meal  to  steer  cattle, 
carefully  saving  all  droppings  as  dry  as 
possible,  and  apply  to  land  in  early 
Spring,  plowing  under  immediately.  He 
will  get  as  much  benefit  from  pea-vine 
roots  as  a  subsoiler  as  he  would  get  from 
vines.  His  pig  proposition  is  imprac¬ 
ticable,  as  they  will  not  eat  the  hay,  and 
too  small  amount  of  peas  on  vines  to. pay 
in  this  way ;  I  speak  from  experience. 

Mississippi.  d.  a.  saunders. 

Through  our  section  cow  peas,  when 
they  are  not  grown  for  the  seed  alone,  are 
sown,  and  the  hay,  a  mixture  of  crab 
grass,  weeds  and  pea  vines,  cut  and  cured, 
and  the  stubble  turned  for  wheat.  This 
gives  better  results  than  trying  to  plow 
under  the  vines.  On  our  rolling  lands  we 
find  that  the  pea  vines  or  the  late  plowing 
(they  are  usually  sown  in  June  or  July) 
cause  the  land  to  wash  if  not  followed  im¬ 
mediately  by  a  crop  that  will  sod  the  land; 
such  a  crop  is  wheat  or  rye.  F.  G.  can 
get  six  or  eight  weeks  good  pasture  for 
several  hogs,  and  improve  the  land  if  he 
will  sow  the  peas  and  pasture  them  off. 
They  will  not  make  much  hay  if  land  is 
poor.  For  immediate  results  he  can  do 
better  to  use  his  fertilizer  on  an  acre  or 
two  of  melons  or  sweet  potatoes  if  he  is 
near  market.  Ten  acres  of  land  such  as 
he  probably  has  would  not  be  enough  to 
make  a  silo  practical,  as  silage  must  be 
put  up  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
fed  rapidly  and,  is  of  value  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  but  not  in  making  three-cent  beef. 

Georgia.  j.  e.  list. 

I  have  taken  The  R.  N.-V.  many  years, 
and  appreciate  it  very  much.  From  it  1 
learned  the  value  of  cow  peas  for  feed 
and  for  the  renovation  of  depleted  soils. 
Three  years  ago  I  bought  this  farm  cheap 
l^ecause  old,  worn  thin  and  unproductive, 
planning  to  bring  it  up  growing  peas  and 
keeping  stock.  T  am  hampered  by  lack  of 
means,  but  am  making  some  progress. 
My  first  peas  were  poor,  and  root  nodules 
few.  Next  year  they  were  much  better, 
and  the  bacterial  habitations  abundant. 
The  influence  of  the  crop  upon  the  soil  is 
very  marked.  Oats  this  season  without 
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fertilizer  or  manure  where  peas  were  last 
year  are  fine — best  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  other  crops  show  remarkable  benefit. 
A  slope  from  which  the  soil  was  mostly 
washed,  the  red  clay  subsoil  so  exceed¬ 
ingly  hard  and  tough  the  plow  could  pene¬ 
trate  only  two  or  three  inches,  now  plows 
easily  six  inches  deep.  I  can  raise  hogs 
to  better  advantage  than  other  stock,  and 
want  a  bulky  balanced  ration  for  breeding 
stock  and  shotes.  Reading  of  Alfalfa  meal 
it  seems  the  meal  from  pea  hay  should 
be  almost  as  good.  I  plan  a  number  of 
small  fields  for  a  succession  of  green  crops 
for  hog  pasture;  will  then  grow  pork 
cheaply,  and  get  the  benefit  of  the  manure. 
Our  soils  especially  need  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus.  I  plan  a  short  rotation  of 
oats  or  speltz.  followed  by  cow  peas 
the  same  season,  and  corn  or  Kaffir  the 
next,  giving  the  first  crop  fertilizer  rich 
in  phosphorus,  and  plowing  in  corn  or 
Kaffir  stalks  to  help  make  humus. 

Sylvania,  Mo.  f.  e.  h. 


SUB-IRRIGATION  FROM  THE  ROOF. 

In  building  most  modern  country  or 
suburban  homes,  the  rainfall  is  conducted 
from  the  house  to  a  cistern  or  cesspool  sep¬ 
arate  from  that  used  for  sewage.  Would 
it  be  practical  to  conduct  this  rainfall  to 
drains  which  would  furnish  sub-irrigation 
for  garden  or  asparagus  bed?  The  rain 
water  Is  not  utilized  in  any  way  under  ordi¬ 
nary  conditions. 

Such  a  method  would  be  practicable  and 
of  undoubted  benefit  in  a  dry  season,  but 
unless  under  perfect  control  would  in 
some  seasons  and  soils  be  very  undesira¬ 
ble.  even  for  asparagus  beds. 

Pennsylvania.  jesse  robbins. 

Sub-irrigation  of  the  garden  might 
prove  occasionally  useful  and  beneficial, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  such  a  plan  as  that 
proposed  would  be  satisfactory.  Such  a 
system  of  drains  would  necessarily  be 
placed  but  a  few  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  would  be  liable  to  in¬ 
jury  from  frost  in  Winter,  and  also  to 
disarrangement  due  to  digging  or  plowing 
the  ground  in  readiness  for  the  crops.  On 
the  whole,  it  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  of 
doubtful  utility.  w.  H.  taplin. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  the  use  of 
water  from  roof  for  sub-irrigation,  but 
can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
practical.  In  many  causes  the  plots  to  be 
irrigated  are  so  situated  with  reference  to 
house  that  the  whole  thing  can  be  oper¬ 
ated  on  gravity  system,  and  the  increase 
in  such  crops  as  asparagus  and  straw¬ 
berries  would  soon  repay  many  times  the 
slight  cost  of  piping  required.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  garden  irrigation  is  one  of  the 
most  important  relating  to  the  fullest  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  gar- 
gen  as  an  adjunct  to  the  country  hoine, 
and  has  never  been  given  the  attention  it 
deserves.  I  hope  that  we  may  have  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  through  the  present  year 
a  full  discussion  of  the  whole  subject, 
with  plans  of  such  simple  schemes  for 
both  surface  and  sub-irrigation  as  are  in 
use  by  readers.  merritt  m.  clark. 

New  York. 

I  have  had  but  little  experience  in  us¬ 
ing  rain  water  for  sub-irrigation  or 
otherwise.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  however, 
that  on  a  large  and  expensive  plant, 
where  a  number  of  buildings  are  in  use, 
rain  water  can  be  used  to  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  for  growing  vegetables.  The 
rainfall  that  would  be  conducted  to  a 
cistern  from  an  ordinary  country  home 
would  hardly  be  sufficient  for  practical 
use,  except  for  a  small  garden.  Some 
years  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
an  old  gentleman  who  was  at  that  time 
the  most  successful  lettuce  grower  in 
the  State.  About  two  acres  of  his  gar¬ 
den  was  covered  with  large  greenhouses. 
Each  of  these  houses  was  provided  with 
gutters  at  the  eaves ;  from  these  gutters 
the  rainfall  was  conducted  to  a  large  ce¬ 
ment  cistern,  covered  by  a  large  building. 
This  rain  water  was  used  altogether  for 
growing  and  forcing  lettuce.  During  the 
Winter  it  was  forced  directly  in  the 
houses  by  the  use  of  a  small  engine.  For 
Spring  and  Summer  use  it  was  forced  in 


a  large  tank  with  considerable  elevation, 
and  used  for  irrigation  in  dry  weather. 
I  was  surprised  when  he  informed  me 
that  he  attributed  his  success  to  the  use 
of  this  water.  t.  m.  white. 

Concrefe  for  Greenhouse. 

•  A.  G.  B.,  Erie,  Pa. — Can  you  give  me  any 
information  about  the  construction  of  green¬ 
houses?  Can  the  side  wails  be  made  from 
concrete?  How  thick  should  the  walls  be 
made,  aud  what  proportion  of  cement  should 
be  used? 

Ans. — Concrete  has  been  used  for 
greenhouse  walls,  and  probably  will  be 
used  much  more  extensively  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  in  future,  owing  to  its  comparative 
indestructibility,  and  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  price  of  lumber.  A  wall  eight 
inches  thick  is  preferable,  and  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  give  the  wall  a  smooth 
finish  with  either  pure  cement  or  one  part 
cement  to  one  of  sand,  after  removing 
the  form.  This  finishing  not  only  makes 
a  good-looking  job,  but  what  is  more 
important,  makes  the  wall  so  nearly 
watertight  that  the  frost  will  have  less 
effect  upon  it.  The  1-2-3  formula,  that 
is,  one  part  of  cement  to  two  of  sand,  and 
three  of  broken  stone,  makes  an  excellent 
concrete  for  such  a  wall,  though  a  1-3-5 
mixture  is  fairly  good  if  well  mixed  and 
rammed.  w.  H.  taplin. 


IT  SAVES  TROUBLE 

and  annoyance  many  times  to  have 

ABSORB  INE 

handy  in  case  of  a  Bruise  or 
Strain.  This  remedy  is  rapid 
to  cure,  pleasant  to  use,  and 
you  can  work  the  horse.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone. 

ABSORBINE  cures 
Lameness,  allays  pain,  re¬ 
moves  any  soft  bunch  quick¬ 
ly.  $2.00  per  bottle  de¬ 
livered  or  of  regular  deal¬ 
ers.  Book  6-B  Free. 


ABSORBINE, JR 


,for 

mankind,  $1.00  Bottle.  Cures  Badly 'Strained 
Joints  or  Ligaments.  Kills  Fain. 

W.  F.Y0UNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Sorlngfield.Mass. 


RELIEF  IS  SURE. 

Spavin,  Ringbone, 

Curb.Splint.all  Lame¬ 
ness  and  Bony  En¬ 
largements  cured 
quickly  and  perma¬ 
nently  with 

Kendall’s 

Spavin  Cure. 

Spavin  Cura  a  Wonder.  Ooldemss, If. 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 

Gentlomen; — Enoloiod  find  a  two  cent  stamp  for  which  please  send 
me  your  valuable  horse  book.  I  havo  used  KENDALL'S  SPAVIN 
CURE  and  i  t  is  a  wonder.  CQAS.  A.  IIASKELL. 

Prlco  SI;  6forS6.  Greatest  known  liniment  for  family 
use.  All  druggists*  Accept  no  substitute.  The  great  book, 
‘‘Treatise  on  the  Horse*1  free  from  druggists  or 

Dr.  B.  J  KENDALL  CO.,  Enosburg  Falla,  Vt. 


Flies  Cost  You  Money 

Spray  your  horses  anti  cows 
occasionally  with  FLY-FUMA,  the 
liquid  disinfectant.  Positively 
rids  them  of  Flies  and  other  in¬ 
sects.  Cows  Kive  more  milk. 
Horses  work  better.  Saves  shoes 
and  harness.  Prevents  disease. 
Perfect  Sprayer  Free  with  F.very 
i.’ul Ion.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 
On  10-gallon  order  75c.  per  gallon,  prepaid.  Liberal  terms  to 
agents.  PKAIRIK  MFG.  CO„  1905  Shelby  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


SILOS 


The  kind  that  "Uncle  Sam  *  ’  uses.  Contin¬ 
uous  opening  Front,  Air-tight  Doors,  Per¬ 
manent  Iron  Ladder.  Also  Silo  Filling 
Machinery,  Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  and 
Dog  Powers,  Threshers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 

Box  I  I,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


No  Grcon  Mountain  Silo  on  this  Farm 


Many  a  farmer  has  tailed  and  many  a  farm  gone  to  rack  and  ruin 
and  been  abandoned  for  lack  of  a 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILO 

Under  the  old  and  wasteful  system  of  hay  and  grain  feeding  in 
winter  the  cost  of  keeping  cows  was  doubled,  proper  nutrition  lacking 
and  the  milk-yield  one-fourth  less  than  it  should  be. 

But  now  fresh,  green,  Juicy  and  nutritious  ensilage,  properly  stored 
at  small  expense  in  the  Green  Mountain — the  best  of  all  silos — keeps 
the  stock  in  the  pink  of  condition  through  frozen  winter  and  pasture- 
parching  drought  of  summer  and  leaves  a  handsome  cash  balance  to 
your  credit  besides. 

Agents  wanted  in  ur.assigned  territory.  Write  for  Booklet  ” 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  Rutland,  Yt. 


Economic  Ensilage  Cutting 

appeals  to  you.  We  have  the  Blower  that  requires 
the  least  power  and  the  Engine  that  gives  the  most 
power  on  the  smallest  fuel  consumption. 

Abenaque  Gasoline  Engines 
and  Papec  Blowers 

will  suit  you  in  price 
and  capacity.  Note 
the  feed  table  at¬ 
tached  to  mountings 
on  the  Blower.  This 
outfit  warranted  su- 1 
perior  to  all  others 
Write  for  Catalogue 
O  to 

Abenaque  Machine  Works 

Westminster  Station,  Vt. 

New  England  Agents  for  the  Papec  Machine  Co. 


abenaque 


Climax  Ensilage  Cutter 

Simplest,  cheapest  and  most  perfect  working  of  all  ensilage 
machines.  Cuts  and  elevates  at  one  operation^  with  no  litter 
or  waste.  No  other  style  of  cutter  compares  with  the 

Inward  Shearing  Cut 

of  knives  and  the  Climax  is  the  only  entter  that  has 
it.  Don't  be  caught  by  bare  claims  of  superiority 
without  proof.  Read  the  record  of  the  Fair  and 
other  Competitive  Tests.  We  are  always  anxious  to 
let  the  Climax  work  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine, 
the  buyer  to  take  the  best.  It  you  want  to  be  sure  of  the  best,  ask 
for  the  competitive  test.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO.,  SO  Highland  Aye.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.  . 


The  Complete 
Machine 


Cuts  and  Elevates 
7  to  25  Tons  an  Houp 


SMALLEY  s7o,lcrn 

is  guaranteed  the  strongest,  lightest  running,  most  economical  built.  The 
New  Special  No.  18  (shown  here)  is  made  of  extra  heavy  material,  buill  excep¬ 
tionally  strong— hence,  the  name  ‘‘Special.” 

The  fodder  is  in  rapid  motion  ffom  the  time 
it  is  deposited  on  the  traveling  table  till  it 
enters  the  silo,  thus  requiring  less  power 
to  operate  than  other  similar  machines. 

Handles  bundles  of  any  size.  Capacity  is 
limited  only  by  the  amount  of  fodder  you 
can  feed  it.  Patented  safety  devices  make 
accidents  impossible. 

Write  to-day  for  our  Free  Catulocue,  which 
gives  full  information  concerning  our  17  sizes  of  silo 
fillers;  also  shredders,  buskers,  sweep  and  tread 
powers,  feed  mills  arid  root  cutters. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  227  Manitowoc,  Wis.\ 
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]Ruralisms  ; 
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assist  it  to  reseed  itself  on  plots  that  are 
not  wanted  for  the  season  by  heating  off 
the  ripe  seeds  and  loosening  up  the  mat¬ 
ted,  dying  stems  with  a  rake.  In  some 
places  the  growth  is  so  dense  that  all 
weeds  are  crowded  out.  The  most  favor¬ 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Luxuriant  Crimson  Clover. — Crim¬ 
son  clover  has  never  wintered  better  in 
our  experience.  There  was  slight  heav¬ 
ing  during  the  March  freezes,  but  scarce¬ 
ly  enough  to  thin  the  stand,  which  is  un¬ 
usually  luxuriant.  We  depend  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  on  this  valuable  annual  for  soil 
renovation,  and  sow  it  on  all  temporarily 
vacant  plots.  Red  clover  and  cow  peas 
are  occasionally  used  where  no  Summer 
crop  is  grown,  but  have  not  proved  as 
reliable.  At  least  three  Summers  out  of 
the  last  seven  have  been  too  cool  for 
vigorous  cow  pea  growth,  and  our  Springs 
are  likely  to  be  too  droughty  for  seeding 
Red  or  other  perennial  clovers.  There 
has  been  ample  Summer  rainfall  since  we 
began  the  use  of  Crimson  clover,  11  years 
ago,  not  only  to  secure  germination  on 
freshly  plowed  land,  but  to  insure  a  dense 
stand  from  self-sown  seeds,  wherever  the 
soil  has  become  fitted  for  the  growth  of 
the  plant.  We  call  'attention  to  this  point, 
as  it  required  a  persistent  struggle  to  es¬ 
tablish  this  indispensable  legume  on  cer¬ 
tain  especially  barren  places.  The  Rural 
trial  grounds  now  consist  of  a  plot  of 
about  six  acres,  extending  800  feet  down 
the  eastern  slope  of  glacial  hill  or  mor¬ 
aine,  with  a  fall  of  something  over  50 
feet  in  that  distance.  The  soil  varies 
from  deep  loam  to  light  sand  and  even 
yellow  clay  where  the  top  soil  has  been 
washed  away  during  generations  of  care¬ 
less  farming.  For  several  years  before  it 
came  into  the  writer’s  possession  it  had 
been  planted  with  nursery  stock — ever¬ 
green  trees  and  berry  plants — exposed  to 
continuous  cultivation  during  Summer, 
with  no,  adequate  fertilization,  and  had 
become  practically  exhausted  of  humus. 
To  restore  this  invaluable  element  of  fer¬ 
tility  without  recourse  to  stable  manure 
has  been  our  aim,  and  we  feel  that  at 
least  partial  success  has  been  attained. 
It  required  four  to  six  successive  seedings 
of  Crimson  clover  along  some  of  the  bar¬ 
ren  gully  sites  before  the  plants  would 
grow  a  foot  high,  or  attain  sufficient  root 
development  to  live  over  Winter,  but  now 
we  have  a  thick  stand,  so  tall  that  it 
lodges  by  the  end  of  May,  and  has  re¬ 
seeded  itself  for  several  successive  sea¬ 
sons,  Formerly  the  little  starved  plants 
had  no  visible  root  tubercles,  but  now 
their  successors  are  plentifully  sprinkled 
with  them,  and  the  soil  is  becoming  dark 
and  mellow  in  place  of  the  original  hard 
and  gritty  clay  or  cement-like  sandy  loam. 
Some  chicken  manure  and  chemicals  have 
been  used  to  grow  annual  crops,  and  feed 
the  various  fruit  trees  planted  from  year 
to  year,  but  we  rely  on  the  clover  to 
restore  humus  and  fix  nitrogen.  No  help 
of  this  kind  was  given  one  or  two  small 
areas,  the  intention  being  that  the  legume 
work  out  its  own  salvation  without  any 
assistance  beyond  the  necessary  reseeding, 
and  this  we  have  proved  it  competent  to 
do. 

Manure  a  Great  Helper. — Of  course, 
stable  manure  has  been  used  with  suffi¬ 
cient  liberality  on  crops  that  appear  to 
demand  this  form  of  plant  food,  and  its 
beneficent  effect  in  introducing  the  clover 
germs  as  well  as  in  supplying  direct  nu¬ 
triment,  is  plainly  seen  when  clover  fol¬ 
lows  an  application.  Progress  is  less 
marked  when  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
in  inorganic  forms  are  used,  though  the 
latter  greatly  benefits  the  plant  in  the 
outcome.  Nitrogen  in  such  quickly  avail¬ 
able  forms  as  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  Peruvian  guanos  seems  to 
have  a  highly  stimulating  but  somewhat 
demoralizing  effect  on  this  clover.  It 
makes  a  quick  start  under  their  influence, 
but  the  nodules  do  not  multiply  enough 
to  carry  on  the  growth  after  the  chemicals 
are  exhausted.  We  sow  Crimson  clover 
after  any  crop  that  can  be  removed  be¬ 
fore  September  15.  We  sow  it  between 
rows  of  corn  that  remain  later,  and  we 


able  time  to  seed  on  freshly  prepared  soil 
appears  to  be  the  end  of  July,  though  our 
September  sowings  have  often  succeeded 
well. 

Why  Not  Alfalfa? — Chance  seedlings 
of  Alfalfa  that  appeared  nine  years  ago 
are  still  vigorous,  though  many  times  cut 
each  season.  Doubtless  this  hustling  for¬ 
age  plant  would  thrive  well,  but  as  no 
stock  is  kept  except  fowls  we  cannot 
utilize  it  for  feeding,  and  it  is  not  a  de¬ 
sirable  occupant  of  orchard  and  garden 
plots  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  its  tough  roots  and  its  capa¬ 
city  for  draining  away  moisture  that  may 
be  needed  for  other  things.  Crimson 
clover  cut  in  bud  and  the  White  or  Dutch 
clover  that  so  abundantly  accompanies  it 
in  the  permanent  seedings  make  quite  an 
ideal  hay  ration  for  hens  during  Winter. 
Cured  Alfalfa  may  contain  more  nutri¬ 
ment,  but  appears  best  adapted  for  larger 
animals. 

Grow  Strawberry  Seedlings.  —  The 
strawberry  crop  promises  so  well  that  in¬ 
terest  in  this  most  desirable  of  all  early 
fruits  ought  to  be  stimulated,  even  with 
those  who  do  not  generally  grow  it.  It 
is  a  favorable  time  to  start  a  few  seed¬ 
lings,  as  it  has  been  many  times  demon¬ 
strated  that  quite  as  good  berries  for 
home  use  are  likely  to  be  produced  by 
seedlings  from  the  best  commercial  vari¬ 
eties  as  by  propagated  plants.  Select  seeds 
from  good  berries  on  the  most  vigorous 
and  productive  plants  that  come  under 
your  notice,  or  in  default  of  opportunity 
for  field  selection  choose  the  best  flavored 
and  developed  berries  you  can  buy,  re¬ 
gardless  of  variety.  Pare  off  the  seeds 
with  a  shaving  of  pulp,  rub  between 
layers  of  paper  or  cloth  to  remove  mois¬ 
ture  and  separate  the  seeds,  which  may 
be  further  isolated  by  mixing  with  a 
small  quantity  of  dry  sand.  Stir  until 
they  no  longer  stick  together,  and  sow. 
sand  and  all,  thinly  in  pots  or  boxes  of 
light,  moderately  rich  soil.  Cover  very 
thinly  and  water  well,  placing  the  boxes 
or  pots  in  a  rather  shady  place.  It- is  not 
necessary  to  store  the  seeds  in  the  refrig¬ 
erator  so  they  may  have  ‘’a  touch  of  Win¬ 
ter,”  as  a  garden  magazine  writer  advises. 
If  sown  at  once  after  cleaning  they  will 
grow  quite  as  well.  The  seedlings  should 
begin  to  appear  in  about  three  weeks, 
and  should  be  carefully  weeded  and  wat¬ 
ered  until  they  have  made  one  or  two 
characteristic  leaves,  and  then  transplant¬ 
ed  singly  in  small  pots,  or  set  two  inches 
apart  in  ordinary  flats  or  plant  boxes.  By 
the  middle  or  end  of  August  they  should 
make  fine  plants,  quite  comparable  to 
propagated  runners,  and  may  be  set  in  the 
fruiting  bed  in  the  same  manner  and  the 
same  distances  apart  as  ordinary  plants, 
giving  them  similar  cultivation  and  Win¬ 
ter  care.  A  good  proportion  of  the 
strongest  ones  should  make  fruiting 
crowns  and  bear  light  crops  next  season, 
but  like  all  Autumn-set  strawberries  it 
is  not  until  the  second  year  that  full 
bearing  is  to  be  looked  for.  Some  of  the 
smaller  plants  that  fail  to  fruit  quickly  are 
likely  to  turn  out  best  in  the  end.  A  con¬ 
siderable  variation  in  the  plants  and 
fruits  is  to  be  expected.  Most  seedling 
berries  are  too  soft  for  commerce,  but 
may  be  excellent  for  the  table.  They  are 
soft  because  that  is  the  natural  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  fruit.  The  firmness  so  de¬ 
sired  by  shippers  is  an  accidental  char¬ 
acter  appearing  in  seedlings  on  rare  oc¬ 
casions,  and  quite  usually  developed  at 
the  expense  of  quality.  Don’t  bother 
much  about  the  chance  of  raising  a  val¬ 
uable  commercial  variety,  unless  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  get  down  to  systematic  breeding 
for  special  points  of  excellence..  Your 
chance  of  producing  a  valuable  new  kind 
from  a  casual  sowing  of  seeds  is  perhaps 
better  than  one  in  a  million,  but  not  so 
much  better  that  you  can  afford  to  an¬ 
ticipate.  Practically  all  cultivated  straw¬ 
berry  varieties  are  seedlings,  as  useful 
sports  or  bud  variations  in  this  plant  are 
extremely  rare,  and  the  good  ones  have 
been  finally  selected  from  among  the 
countless  failures.  If  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  get  a  real  improvement  it  is 
generally  easy  enough  to  propagate  it 
after  its  excellencies  have  been  proved  by 
several  years  of  culture.  We  grow  many 
seedlings  each  year,  and  prefer  the  berries 
for  table  use  to  those  of  even  the  most 
highly  favored  commercial  kinds.  All 
seedlings  do  not  bear  fruits  of  the  highest 
quality,  but  the  general  run  appears  far 
better  than  those  of  the  market  kinds. 
Some  fairly  promising  varieties  have  been 
secured  but,  as  yet,  no  special  wonder  has 
turned  up.  w.  v.  F. 
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Celebrate  safely  with  at  reliable  firearm  and  i 
blank  cartridges.  Show  your  boy  how  to  use  it  and 
avoid  high  explosives  and  dangerous  toys. 


Yount 

.E  ACTION 

REVOLVER 


ig  America 

DOUBLE  ACTION 


■ JU  Reliable 

— i  Durable  | 

22  Caliber,  7  Shot,  Rim  Fire. 

32  Caliber,  5  shot,  Rim  or  Center  Fire, 

If  not  to  be  had  of  your  dealer  send  money 
order,  stating  preference,  and  we  will  send  by  re¬ 
turn  mail  or  express,  prepaid.  Catalog  free. 

HARRINGTON  &  RICHARDSON  ARMS  CO. 

390  Farit  Are.,  Worcester,  Mass, 


Saw  Mills 

If  you  need  anything  in  saw  mills  or  woodworking  ma¬ 
chinery,  Bend  for  our  catalog.  Our  line  is  complete. 
Goods  highest  quality  and  prices  reasonable. 

Afflorican  Sav  Milt  Mch.  Co.,  129  Hopest.,Hackettstown,N.  j 
New  York  Office,  610  Engineering  Building. 


Demlng  Power  Sprayer 

8elf-contalned,  simple,  light,  pract¬ 
ical.  Load  it  on  wagon  box  or  tank 
wagon  and  attach  hose  and  you  are 
ready  for  work.  The  ideal  outfit 
for  orehardlsts  and  park 
managers.  The  only  really 
efficient  gasoline  englneout- 
flt  that  Bells  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Everything  in  Sprayers 

Bucket,  Barret,  Knapsack. 

Hand,  Etc.  outfits  adapted 
to  every  purpose.  Don’t  buy 
till  you  Investigate  the 
famous  Demlng  line. 

Catalogue  Fret. 

THE  DEMING  CO, 

200  Depot  St. 

SALEM,  OHIO. 


i  Dig  Your  Potatoes  With  a 


Dowden 


Get  them  all  in  any  soil,  \<TWdeep or  shal¬ 
low,  hilly  or  level,  light  or  heavy  vines. 

Potatoes  come  clean  and  sound.  The  ma¬ 
chine  that  workBrlght  and  lasts.  Write  for  catalog. 

Dowden  Mfg.  Co,  Box  622,  Prairie  City,  Iowa. 


HURST’SI 

POTATO 
,  SPRAYER  , 

freetrialI 

Sprays  Everything. 

Potatoes,  Truck,  etc.,  4 
rows  at  a  time,  20  acres 
a  day.  Even  2-acre  grow¬ 
ers  say,  “Pays  for  itself 
first  season,"  as  it  has  so  I 
many  uses.  (Also  a  first  class  Tree  Sprayer). 

Has  H I(JH  PRESSURE,  and  delivers  a“FO(i"like  spray 
Perfect  agitation.  All  working  parts  made  of  “  BRASS". 
Runs  very  easy,  a  BOY  16  years  old  can  operate  it  with 
ease.  (Horse-hitch  for  hilly  country).  FIRST  ORDER 
where  no  Agent,  gets  wholesale  price,  or  will  take  extra 
yield  one  acre  our  pay.  Sent  on  10  DAYS*  TRIAL— does 
not  cost  you  one  cent  if  not  satisfac  ory.  GUARANTEED 
for  2  yrs.  \N  e  give  one  away,  in  each  locality  for  a  little 
help  in  Advertising.  Write  today  for  our  liberal  terms. 

H.  1.  HURST  MFG.  CO.,  1  501  North  Street, Canton,  0. 


Spre^  Poteaoe.r 


E.  C.  Brown  Co.. 


6  rows  at  a  time,  any 
wioth,  with 

Pmu/n’e  traction 
DlOWn  S  COMPRESS  E  D 

AIR  SPRAYER. 

Constant  pressure  up  to  150  lbs  • 
Power  costs  nothing.  100  gal¬ 
lon  cypress  tank,  all  brass 
pump.  Perfeetlj  adapted  also  to  or¬ 
chard  work.  Wo  arothe  largest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  spray  pumpa  in  tho 
world,  hand  and  power, including  the 
famous  “Auto-Spray. ’* 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

28  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Oar 

Factory 

Price 


THE  PRICE  MOVES  THEM 

This  is  a  special  for  1908  that  we  are  building  by 
hundreds  And  they  are  going  as  fast  as  we  can  build 
them  You  will  pay  a  dealer  J:t0  more.  No  such 
bargain  ever  thought  of  by  a  mail  order  house.  Our 
old  time  I.bcral  terms 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

with  right  to  return  at  our  expense  It  It's  not  a  bargain. 
Great  bargains  on  full  line  light  vehicles.  Sendforfree 
catalog.  Also  special  bargain  circular. 

KALAMAZOO  CARRIAGE  A  HARNESS  CO  , 
Box  26  ,  Kalamaxoo  Mich. 


Leggett’s  Dusters 


DISTKIBUTR 
INSECTICIDES 
IN  DUST  FORM 
saving  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  when  other 
methods  fall. 

NO  BARREL  OF  WATER  TO  HAUL 


LEGGETT’S 

CHAMPION 


Potatoes  dusted  as  fast  as 
you  walk. 

•Several  styles  for 

GARDEN, 
FIELD 

OH 

ORCHARD 

Our  Spray  Calendar  given  eoneise  Information  regarding 
Spraying,  Dusters  and  Materials.  Mulled  free  on  request. 

Leggett  &  Bro.,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


£  RD  AY  '*  EMPIRE  KING  ” 

UW  Iff  BJL  I  and  bugs,  worms,  blight,  etc.,  will 
ll'  h  a  v'e  no  terrors  for  you.  Bestccu- 

atruction,  perfect  agitators,  no  scorched 
foliage.  W  e  make  all  sizes  and  styles.  Free  book 
on  spraying.  Agents  wanted. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO, ,  No.  2  Eleventh  St. ,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Let  Me  Quote  You  a  Price  on  a  Made-to-Order  Buggy 


I  have  a  special  proposition  to  make  you. 

Don’t  do  a  thins:  about  buying  a  vehicle  un¬ 
til  you  let  me  write  and  tell  you  what  it  is. 

Just  drop  me  a  postal  and  I  will  give  you  the 
full  details. 

I  want  to  tell  you  why  a  made-to-order  buggy 
is  33*4%  better  than  a  stock  buggy— better  in 
tinish— better  in  workmanship. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  and  why  we  make 
split  hickory  vehicles  to  order,  and  sell  them 
direct  from  our  factory  to  the  consumer. 

I  want  to  quote  you  a  price  on  just  the  job 
you  want,  made  to  your  order. 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  our  Free  Trial  Plan  on 
made-to-order  buggies— how  we  take  it  back  at 
our  expense  if  it  doesn’t  please  you. 

You  can’t  be  a  cent  out  by  the  trial. 


I  want  to  tell  you  about  our  2  year  Iron  clad 
guarantee,  how  the  immense  stock  we  carry 
and  our  facilities  enable  prompt  shipment  of 
any  vehicle  made  exactly  to  your  order. 

Will  you  let  me  do  this?— Will  you  write  me 
today— now? 

I  will  answer  at  once  and  send  you  our  latest 
Split  Hickory  Vehicle  Book— the  finest  buggy 
book  ever  published 
—  FREE.  It’s  valu¬ 
able  reading  to  a  pro¬ 
spective  buggy  buyer. 

Address  me  per¬ 
sonally. 

H.C.  PHELPS,  Pres. 

The  Ohio  Carriage 
Mfg.  Co. 

Station290. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


THE  BOSS  POTATO  DIGGER 


works  well  in 
stony  ground  and 
on  side  hill.  Digs 
every  row.  WARRANTED. 
Thousands  in  use.  Write  for 
prices.  Manufactured  by 

E.  R.  ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO., 

Corning,  N.  Y. 


STODDARD  LINE 

- OF - 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

For  farm,  shop  or  mill  use.  Vertical 
or  horizontal.  Mounted  or  Stationary 
Sizes  from  1*4  to  100  H.  P. 

Pumping  and  Electric  Lighting  Outfits  a  Specialty. 

Sold  under  Our  Guarantee. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  -  Rutland,  Vt. 

Write  for  Catalog  E.  H. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

„  AT  nlateful  “I  wish  we  wouldn’t  have  any  belief  is  that  while  cultivation  forces  a 

HODe  harm  [Notes  more  this  Summer!”  That  is  discouraging  growth  the  mulched  trees  come  into  bear- 

_ £_ _ talk  for  a  Cape  Cod  man  to  hear  from  his  ing  earlier,  and  are  certainly  lower  down 

wife,  and  as  I  looked  around  I  saw  that  where  we  can  handle  them  from  the 
Live  Stock. — I  am  almost  ashamed  to  even' niy  daughter  was  taking  some  scram-  ground.  By  June  10  some  of  our  three- 
say  that  we  have  five  dogs  and  eight  cats  bie(]  egg  while  the  boy  asked  for  beans  year-old  apple  trees  had  made  a  growth 
at  Hope  Farm!  Four  of  these  dogs  are  on]y  twAe.  It’s  tough  to  realize  at  last  of  18  inches,  and  still  stretching,  these 
Boston  terriers  which  Jack  is  breeding.  tbat  nejtber  heredity  nor  example  can  fix  have  never  been  plowed  or  cultivated,  and 
These  little  creatures  are  said  to  he  worth  worthy  habits  as  you  would  like  to  have  have  received  little  if  any  manure.  On 
more  than  dairy  cows.  Shep  is  still  them1  part  °*  the  y°ung  apple  orchard  on  the 

alive— more  human  in  some  of  his  good  Qne  of  the  best  things  about  the  week’s  hill  the  grass  has  nearly  died  out  and  l.ttle 
traits  than  many  who  walk  erect  upon  ending  was  the  news  from  Uncle  Ed.  besides  weeds  is  left.  We  are  plowing 
two  legs.  Not  long  since  Shep  followed  He  is  slowly  improving,  having  come  as  part  of  this  up  and  shall  plant  Early 
us  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  walk.  Three  ;t  seems  out  0f  the  very  jaws  of  death.  Canada  flint  corn  in  drills.  I  expect  to 
big  dogs  attacked  him  and  tore  his  ear  As  tbe  njgbt  settled  upon  Hope  Farm  it  mature  grain  from  this  variety  planted  as 
badly.  Shep  came  home  and  scratched  on  brought  the  belief  that  we  all  had  much  late  as  June  20.  We  shall  keep  this  crop 
Phillip’s  door— something  he  had  never  to  be  thankful  for,  and  that  God  had  clean,  and  in  August  sow  grass  seed  in 
done  before.  His  ear  hurt  him,  and  like  blesesd  our  little  household  beyond  meas¬ 
ure  ! 

All  Sorts. — The  weather  has  been  on 
the  whole  a  little  too  cool  for  the  cow 
peas,  yet  they  are  growing  fairly  well. 

1  he  Kaffir  corn  does  not  niake  much  of  a  calmity  surely  and  every  precaution 

showing  yet.  but  it  will  .come  .along  in  be  taken  tQ  preven(;  ^  We  have 


humans  who  are  hurt  or  sad  he  craved 
care  and  sympathy.  You  may  be  sure  he 
got  it.  There  is  something  of  human 
nature  among  the  cats  too.  Frisky  was 
found  in  the  barn  with  a  litter  of  five 
kittens.  The  little  girls  begged  for  one 
each  and  the  others  disappeared.  The 


the  crop.  .  .  .  Thus  far  the  water 

works  in  our  house  have  given  good  satis¬ 
faction.  Many  people,  when  asked  about 
such  fixtures  in  the  country,  away  from 
a  regular  water  supply,  say:  “Just  wait 
till  the  water  runs  dry !”  That  would  be 


July.  The  Alfalfa  was  all  ready  to  cut 


boys  fixed  a  box  with  holes  in  it  so  that  ,  June  12,  and  probably  before  this  is 

the  top  could  be  closed  and  the  kittens  rea(j  wju  be  ;n  the  barn.  It  is  thick  as 

with  their  mother  where  put  on  the  back  need  be>  and  the  best  pf  it  neariy  three 

porch.  1  hen  came  Black  and  crawled  into  feet  bjgb.  .  t  .  Some  readers  want  to 

the.  box  leaving  three  more  kittens  there.  ^now  wby  j  put  stable  manure  around 
Frisky  and  Black  are  sisters  and  they  peacb  trees.  They  have  read  somewhere 
beat  any  two  human  sisters  I  ever  saw  m  fV»af  T  LT  Malp  hp  would  shoot  a 

the  care  of  these  five  children.  Ihen, 


as  is  often  the  case,  grandmother  took 
a  hand.  Old  Tabby,  mother  of  both  cats 
carried  all  the  kittens  away  and  hid  them. 

I  have  known  grandmothers  before  now 

to  single  out  one  child  for  special  care.  bau]jng  manure  into  my  orchard  I  would 
hut  never  before  have  1  seen  one  take  ^  fi,0  w*  rilnn^r  TTonp 


that  J.  H  Hale  says  he  would  shoot  a 
man  who  was  caught  putting  manure  in 
his  peach  orchard.  I  don’t  believe  Hale 
ever  made  any  such  statement.  Trace  it 
down  and  it  would  be  much  like  Merrill 
catching  the  rabbit.  If  I  found  a  man 


a  tank  at  the  barn  holding  1,300  gallons, 
and  another  at  the  house  holding  300 
more.  I  figure  our  daily  need  at  present 
at  about  150  ~allons,  which  seems  to  make 
sure  of  about  10  days’  supply.  Our  water 
is  lifted  by  wind  power,  and  there  are 
some  still  times  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber.  Then  leaky  valves  and  other  break¬ 
downs  seem  to  come  when  the  wind  is 
still.  While  the  water  holds  out  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  a  great  comfort.  Let  us  not  bor¬ 
row  trouble  about  a  dry  tank  until  the 
time  comes.  h.  w.  c. 


an  entire  family  as  a  rebuke  to  her  easy¬ 
going  daughters!  The  little  girls  hunted 
high  and  low  until  they  found  the  kit¬ 
tens  in  a  pile  of  boards  back  of  the  barn. 
Then  there  was  great  rejoicing.  A  few 
good  cats  around  the  barn  are  useful, 
but  a  swarm  of  house  cats  will  raise 
scratches  on  a  man’s  philosophy !  I  have 


invite  him  in  to  the  best  dinner  Hope 
Farm  affords,  and  then  put  some  potash 
with  the  manure  just  as  soon  as  posible. 
I  put  manure  around  the  tree  for  several 
reasons.  We  had  the  manure — well  rotted 
and  ready.  There  is  certainly  no  sense  in 
buying  nitrogen  if  you  have  it  on  hand. 
We  scraped  up  the  manure  piles  and 
also  dug  some  three  inches  of  thg  earth 
floor  in  the  henhouse,  and  put  ahout  15 


suggested  that  the  girls  select  one  cat 

from  each  new  litter  and  at  the  same  time  p0un(js  Gf  this  trash  around  each  young 
we  dispose  of  two  old  ones,  that  would  tree<  We  are  taugbt  to  do  this  with  every 

•m  m  time  0pler  crop  on  the  farm — why  not  with 


surely  settle  the  cat  question  in  time 
.  .  .  The  story  of  Merrill  and  the  rab¬ 
bit  makes  me  think  of  the  way  some 
folks  build  a  foundation  for  a  big  story. 
As  I  have  stated  Merrill  weighs  close  to 
225  pounds  at  17  years.  Fie  has  lost  some 


peaches?  They  are  growing  on  very  poor 
soil,  and  the  manure  not  only  provides 
nitrogen,  but  gives  a  good  mulch  around 
the  tree.  If  I  had  my  choice  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  nitrate  of  soda,  for  when  I  put  on  a 


pounds  in  the  potato  and  strawberry  fields,  p0l]nd  of  that  I  know  that  I  am  giving  the 
yet  one  would  hardly  pick  him  as  a  racer.  ^ree  ^ y2  ounces  of  nitrogen,  which  it  can 
Yet  he  ran  down  and  captured  a  rabbit  in  -  - 

the  peach  orchard!  I  am  aware  that  the 
job  of  catching  a  rabbit  is  one  which  a 
greyhound  might  creditably  shirk,  yet  I 
know  Merrill  did  it  for  I  saw  it  done! 

Why  not  enter  him  for  the  next  Olympic 
games !  Because  the  rabbit  was  about  a 
week  old.  It  ran  perhaps  a  yard  and  then 
poor  foolish  and  innocent  thing  waited  for 
capture !  You  see  the  glory  of  such  a 
chase  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  rabbit 
and  the  way  he  makes  use  of  his  speed ! 

I  have  known  men  to  take  a  pinch  of 
truth  and  make  it  seem  like  a  ton  of  per¬ 
formance.  I  may  do  a  sad  injustice  but 
hereafter  when  I  hear  some  people  tell 
of  their  wonderful  doings  I  shall  think  of 
Merrill  running  down  the  eight-ounce 
rabbit.  ...  I  have  mentioned  some 
eggs  which  came  all  the  way  from  France. 

There  were  60  aggs  and  we  hatched  21 
good  chicks  of  which  17  are  Faverolles. 

Two  dozen  eggs  were  bought  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  Paris  market  simply  because  they 
were  large  and  fine  looking.  No  one 


use  at  once.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
we  feed  when  we  use  stable  manure.  As 
soon  as  the  trees  are  manured  we  give 
each  one  a  pound  of  sulphate  of  potash 
scattered  well  around.  I  feel  very  sure 
that  any  bad  result  from  using  manure 
will  be  overcome  by  the  potash.  Such  bad 
result  would  most  likely  be  an  excess  of 
wood  growth — making  the  fruit  and  the 
wood  soft  and  tender.  Potash  will  stop 
that.  I  might  compare  the  effect  of  a 
heavy  dose  of  nitrogen  to  the  work  of  an 
eager  young  man  who  dashes  through  a 
large  amount' of  work,  hut  does  most  of 
it  without  much  judgment.  Potash  is 
more  like  an  experienced  old  man  who 
will  steady  the  young  fellow  and  get  him 
to  put  character  into  his  work.  It  is 
more  than  that,  because  while  few  old  men 
will  take  the  job  of  handling  a  heady 
young  fellow,  nitrogen  is  obliged  to  work 
with  potash.  I  shall  not  have  manure 
enough  to  go  over  all  the  trees — I  wish  I 
had.  Some  strange  stories  are  told  ahout 
manure.  I  have  had  farmers  tell  me  that 


knew  what  they  were  it  was  like  buying  bog  manure  will  always  cause  club  root 


eggs  at  random  in  an  American  market. 
Four  of  these  eggs  hatched  and  the  chicks 
are  a  strange  looking  lot.  One  seems  ex¬ 
actly  like  a  Brown  Leghorn.  We  are 
watching  these  Frenchers  carefully — every 
honest  character  is  welcome  at  Hope 
Farm. 

A  Week’s  Work. — Saturday,  June  9, 
was  a  hot  one.  It  was  one  of  those  stifling 
days  when  the  very  air  seems  to  sweat. 
Merrill  came  down  from  the  peach  or- 
. chard  where  he  had  been  putting  potash 
around  the  trees,  several  pounds  lighter. 
The  boy  rode  old  Jerry  while  I  held  the 
'Cultivator  in  the  cornfield.  Mother  and 


on  cabbage.  You  cannot  argue  with  these 
farmers,  because  they  knozti — though  I 
have  grown  good  cabbage  on  such  manure. 
What  they  seem  to  have  done  is  to  use 
manure  in  which  diseased  cabbage  had 
been  thrown  for  the  hogs  to  eat.  This 
carried  the  disease  to  a  cabbage  crop — hut 
the  poor  hogs  were  not  responsible.  The 
vegetarians  and  some  people  who  like 
ham  curse  a  hog,  but  they  are  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  club  foot!  ...  I  am  asked 
what  we  think  of  the  mulch  method  of 
growing  trees.  I  haven’t  said  much  about 
it  lately.  I  did  what  I  could  to  get  people 
to  give  it  a  fair  trial — now  I  will  wait  for 


.the  little  girls  had  gone  to  the  church  to  results.  This  has  been  a  good  growing 
rehearse  for  Children’s  Day.  Philip  ended  year— with  rain  enough  to  keep  the  soil 
the  week  with  the  scythe,  mowing  around  moist.  Out  of  500  young  trees  planted  I 
the  peach  trees.  When  we  all  quit  we  do  not  find  one  that  has  failed  to  make 
could  look  back  upon  a  lively  and  useful  a  good  start.  Not  one  has  been  plowed  or 
week  The  potatoes  had  been  hoed  and  cultivated  yet.  As  fast  as  we  can  we  are 
fertilized,  the  last  of  the  rye  stubble  cutting  the  grass  in  a  good  sized  circle 

around  the  trees,  and  this  is  all  the  culture 


most  of  them  will  receive.  I  may  be 
driven  to  plow  and  cultivate  the  young 
peach  trees  in  the  few  places  where  it 
would  be  possible,  but  the  great  majority 
of  our  trees  will  simply  be  mulched" — 
that  is  the  grass  and  weeds  cut  and  piled 
around  the  tree.  With  this  treatment 
thus  far  the  apple  trees  have  made  a  very 


Every  one  that  buys  H-O 
Algrane  Feeds  shall  have 

a  present, 

have  it  now  and  choose  it  for 
themselves.  Send  for  the 
big  illustrated  catalogue  and 
learn  of  our  plan. 

You  get  your  choice  free  from  hundreds  of 
fine  articles — Art  Squares,  BookCases,  Brass- 
trimmed  Beds,  Brooches,  Carving  Sets,  Ban- 
ios,  Charms,  Cameras,  Clocks,  Carpet  Sweep¬ 
ers,  Cut  Glass,  Dolls,  Chairs,  Guitars,  Knives, 
Pins,  Lockets,  Purses.  Fish  Rods,  Food  Chop¬ 
pers,  Lace  Curtains.  Enamel  Iron  Beds,  Mat¬ 
tresses,  Enamel  Cribs.  Plate  Racks,  Mando¬ 
lins,  Fountain  Pens,  Kitchen  Scales,  Revol¬ 
vers,  Lamps,  Opera  Glasses,  Rugs,  Rifles, 
Razors,  Silverware,  Suit  Cases,  Scissors, 
Shot  Guns,  Toilet  Articles,  Tools,  Watch 
Chains  and  Fobs,  Traveling  Bags,  Etc._ 

We  send  the  gift — you  send  the  certificates 
along  afterwards. 

This  plan  does  away  with  the  old  discour¬ 
aging  wait  and  delivers  the  article  of  your 
choice  into  your  hands  right  away. 

Then  our  premiums  are  different.  They 
are  not  the  kind  made  simply  to  give  away 
but  are  as  good  as  anything  you  can  buy. 

We  have  adopted  this  plan  simply  to  bring 
H-O  Company's  Algrane  Poultry,  Horse  and 
Dairy  Feeds  into  use  everywhere. 

Once  you  have  tried  them— see  how  they 
build  up  farm  animals  in  flesh,  bone  and 
muscle,  and  make  the  finest  chickens  and  the 
best  layers — you  won’t  have  any  other  kind. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  H-O  Algrane  Feeds. 

If  he  hasn’t  them,,  write  to  us.  Get  the 
Premium  Catalog  right  a. way. 

The  H-O  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


$35.50 

30  Day 
Test. 


••Anderton”  Vehicles  and  Harness  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory  at  lowest  factory  prices. 

A  REAL  FREE  TRIAL 

with  no  deposit,  no  fuss  of  any  kind.  A  two  years  approval 
test,  with  ai'Jij.OOUbank  deposit  to  insure  your  getting  your 
money  back,  if  not  satisfied.  You  can  try  an  ••Anderton” 
with  your  money  in  your  pocket.  Write  for  free  110-page 
illustrated  catalog  No.  13.  It  fully  explains  our  offer. 

The  Anderton  Mfg.Co.,  19  Third  St.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


Lei  Us  Tell  You  Why.  We  want  to  send  you  our 
big  Free  Catalogue— just  off  the  press.  It  tells  why  the 

American  Manure  Spreader 

— sold  On  Trial  and  On  Time — is  the  best  Spreader 
value  on  the  market.  With  the  catalogue  goes  our 
booklet  ou  the  Value.  Care  and  Application  of  Ma¬ 
nure.  It's  a  fertilizer  story  well  told  by  a  man  who 
k  nows. ”  Write  for  these  two  books  today— they  rej  ree. 
American  Harrow  Co.,  Detroit ,  Mien. 


Eli 


Hay  Press 


HORSE  and  BELT 
POWER. 

98  styles  and  size,  of 
Presses. 

For  many  years  the  stand- , 
ard.  Lead  in  character 
of  work,  speed,  easy 
and  safe  operating.^ 

Don't  buy  until  youl 
see  the  Eli  catalogue.^ 

Mailed  free-  Write 
for  it  today.  ^ 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St„  Quincy,  Ills. 


BALE  YOUR  HAY. 


A  Reliable 


Hand  Hay  Press 

12  Sizes. 

Manufactured  only  by 

HOBSON  &,  CO.,  17  State  Street,  New  York. 


CYCLONE  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

AND 

FOOS  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Make  an  IDEAL  outfit.  Put  in  on  trial  and 
Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction  or  No  Sale. 

Write  now  for 
Catalogues. 


H.  H.  LOVEJOY  fit  SON 

Manufacturers  of  the  Famous 

Cambridge  Steel  Plows 

CAMBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK. 


LOW  DOWN 


WAGONS 
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plowed,  the  garden  cleaned  up,  manure 
and  potash  put  around  more  tljan  1,000 
trees  and  many  other  small  jobs  attended 
to.  It  was  a  satisfaction  to  end  a  week 
in  this  way— that  is,  after  the  sweat  was 
rubbed  away.  Just  as  we  sat  down  to 
sunper  a  black  cloud  came  rolling  up  from 
the  north.  It  looked  like  a  fierce  one. 

I  ran  out  and  threw  the  windmill  out  of 

gear,  while  Philip  closed  the  barn  doors  satisfactory  growth  at  a  low  cost 
and  Merrill  shut  the  windows  on  the  Why  then  cultivate  the  peaches?  It 
north  side  of  the  house.  We  expected  lit-  seems  to  me  a  fact  that  the  young  peach 
tie  less  than  a  cyclone,  but  it  swung  off  tree  responds  to  cultivation  as  it  will  not 
to  the  east.  On  the  ridge  about  a  quar-  to  any  other  treatment.  With  the  scale 
ter  of  a  mile  away  the  rain  came  pour-  after  us  in  such  a  deadly  way  we  must 
ing  down,  while  we  had  but  a  light  sprin-  force  our  trees  into  a  quick  growth  with 
kle.  We  all  went  back  to  supper,  glad  such  varieties  as  bear  early,  get  a  few 
that  the  wind  dodged  us.  crops  and  then  let  them  go.  Therefore  I 

“Oh,  but  it  is  too  hot  for  baked  beans,”  think  it  wise  to  nush  the  tree  hard.  This 
said  Mother,  as  I  helped  myself  to  another  is  not  quite  so  true  of  the  apple,  for  my 
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first  trial.  load  is  level. 
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land,  but  because  it  SO  tears  apart,  acret  an(j  the  change  necessary  to  produce 
disintegrates  and  makes  it  fine  that  these  desirable  results  can  be  made  instantly 

it  all  becomes  available  as  plant  food,  while  the  machine  is  in  motion 
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The  I.  H.  C.  Spreader  fits  the  Case  S*q^jeri.  H.  C.  Spreader  is  equipped  with  broad 
exactly.  faced  steel  wheels  which  are  best,  because  they 

It  is  not  only  an  unusually  strong,  are  at  once  the  lightest  and  strongest. 
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well  built  machine,  thus  being  Cl ura*  any  condition,  and  can  be  equipped  with  Special 

ble  and  continuing  long  in  service,  attachments  for  spreading  in  drills  and  broad- 
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We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  211,  1906. 

TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

A  very  large  proportion  of  rural  people  in  the  Eastern 
States  buy  a  fair  share  of  their  meat.  Somehow  west¬ 
ern  people  have  an  idea  that  farmers  are  producers  en¬ 
tirely'.  That  is  not  so,  for  in  thousands  of  farm  homes 
90  iper  cent  of  the  bread  and  50  per  cent  of  meat  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  other  farmers.  For  our  own  part,  the  meat 
question  is  a  small  trouble,  with  more  strawberries  and 
cream,  green  peas,  lettuce,  beets  and  new  potatoes  than 
we  can  eat ! 

* 

1  he  following  labor  report  from  Pennsylvania  gives 
a  new  idea  of  one  side  of  the  situation : 

The  hired  girl  question  is  very  bad  here.  All  the  girls  seek 
employment  in  cities,  because  of  larger  wages  and  more  priv¬ 
ileges:  they  in  turn  marry  city  men,  leaving  country  boys 
to  find  companions  in  city  girls,  who  in  turn  will  not  live 
on  a  farm.  Then  the  farmers  wonder  why  the  younger  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  like  to  work  on  the  farms. 

broni  this  it  would  look  as  if  the  girls  are  still  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  society.  The  hand  that  cooks  the  dinner 
holds  the  reins ! 

* 

Most  of  the  farmers  who  write  of  cultivating  corn  and 
potatoes  say  that  they  would  never  go  into  the  field  in 
wet  weather.  We  would  not  make  quite  so  positive  a 
statement.  We  have  seen  several  very  wet  seasons 
when  deep  cultivation  seemed  to  help  the  corn.  The 
only  time  when  we  thought  plowing  really  helped  corn 
was  on  rich  soil  in  a  very  wet  season.  It  seemed  that 
year  as  if  the  corn  really  needed  to  have  some  of  its 
roots  cut  off,  and  was  the  better  for  the  pruning.  In  the 
average  season  and  soil  we  cannot  think  of  anything 
much  worse  for  the  corn  than  to  run  a  plow  between 
the  rows. 

* 

We  call  attention  to  the  article  on  page  503  regarding 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Minnesota  constitution. 
Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Reeves— nothing,  unless  it  is  the  duty  of  Minnesota 
farmers.  Here  they  have  a  chance  to  defend  their  own 
interests  by  the  simple  matter  of  voting  for  this  amend¬ 
ment.  As  Mr.  Reeves  points  out,  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  must  be  in  favor,  and  the  grocers  and  mer¬ 
chants  want  to  keep  quiet  and  let  the  thing  die  through 
lack  of  interest.  Do  not  let  this  happen  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  let  farmers  and 
gardeners  understand  what  there  is  at  stake.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  many  readers  in  Minnesota.  Let  every  one  of 
them  instantly  form  himself  a  committee  of  one  to  carry 
the  news  to  100  others.  Talk,  write — do  anything  that 
will  attract  attention  to  this  matter ! 

* 

One  of  the  problems  growing  out  of  the  San  Fran 
cisco  earthquake  disaster  is  what  to  do  with  the  children 
left  homeless  or  in  destitute  circumstances.  There  seem 
to  be  many  children  who  have  lost  one  or  both  parents  ' 
Where  shall  they  go?  It  has  been  suggested  that  homes 
be  found  for  them  in  farm  houses.  It  seems  a  shame 
to  put  such  children  into  orphan  asylums  when  thou¬ 
sands  of  comfortable  farm  homes  are  childless.  Yet 
most  people  hesitate  to  take  a  child  that  has  at  least 
partly7  formed  habits  and  character.  One  may  take  an 
infant  and  by  wise  and.  firm  treatment  overcome  some 
*of  the  defects  of  blood  or  hereditary  traits.  It  is,  how¬ 


ever,  a  very  different  thing  to  handle  a  child  that  has 
begun  to  form  careless  or  evil  habits,  and  no  one  should 
attempt  it  unless  he  is  willing  to  make  some  sacrifice 
of  self.  He  who  takes  a  little  child  for  his  pleasure 
or  convenience  or  because  lie  expects  merely  to  train  a 
worker  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  10,  be  disappointed  and 
spoil  the  child  as  well. 

* 

When  Senator  Burton  of  Kansas  resigned  Governor 
Hoch  appointed  E.  D.  Coburn,  the  well-known  secretary 
of  the  Kansas  Board  of  Agriculture.  No  worthier  se¬ 
lection  could  have  been  made,  but  Mr.  Coburn  declined 
the  appointment.  The  reason  is  an  old-fashioned  one. 
He  likes  his  present  position,  is  doing  lots  of  good  in  it, 
and  his  friends  want  him  to  stay  there.  It  is  not  often 
that  history  shows  a  man  who,  when  asked  to  go  up 
higher,  prefers  to  stay  on  a  middle  seat,  where  he  feels 
sure  of  his  usefulness.  It  is  almost  a  lost  record — 
this  idea  of  a  man  studying  the  good  he  can  render  to 
society  rather  than  his  personal  advancement.  How 
many  other  agricultural  secretaries  in  the  country  have 
impressed  their  value  upon  the  State  so  that  they  would 
be  considered  good  Senatorial  timber?  If  there  were 
any,  how  many  would  refuse  to  go  to  the  Senate?  And 
yet,  why  should  not  the  chief  agricultural  official  of  a 
great  State  be  a  big  enough  man  for  any  office?  Secre¬ 
tary  Coburn  has  shown  that  the  secretary’s  office  has 

possibilities  large  enough  for  any  ambitious  man ! 

* 

Congressman  Wadsworth  of  New  York  must  enjoy 
reading  the  papers  nowadays.  He  is  being  placed  where 
he  seems  to  belong.  Upton  Sinclair,  author  of  “The 
Jungle,”  the  book  which  brought  the  meat  packing 
abuses  to  a  head,  has  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wadsworth 
in  which  he  says : 

I  predict,  Sir,  that  you  will  to  live  to  regret  tlie  insult 
which  you  have  offered  to  (lie  intelligence  of  the  American 
people.  They  are  thoroughly  aroused  upon  this  question,  and 
bent  upon  justice.  They  realize  that  your  committee  has 
been  largely  to  blame  for  the  continuance  of  the  condemned 
meat  industry  since  it  has  been  your  task,  year  after  year, 
to  smother  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
funds  to  maintain  an  efficient  inspection,  and  now  that  you 
have  been  forced  into  the  open  as  the  servant  and  champion 
of  the  criminals  involved  I  shall  be  surprised  If  the  people 
do  not  find  a  way  to  make  you  feel  the  weight  of  their  dis¬ 
pleasure. 

Yes,  the  people  will  find  a  way!  Of  all  the  misfits  in 
political  life  it  seems  to  us  that  the  one  most  out  of 
shape  is  for  a  man  like  Mr.  Wadsworth  to  represent  an 
agricultural  district.  A  champion  of  farmers ! — after 
doing  his  best  for  oleo  rogues  and  then  trying  to  prevent 

a  strict  inspection  of  butchers ! 

* 

Some  20  years  ago  a  reader  asked  if  he  could  pos¬ 
sibly  find  a  small  engine  capable  of  doing  housework — 
such  as  driving  fans,  turning  a  washing  machine  and 
so  on.  He  wanted  something  small,  that  could  if  need 
be  stand  in  the  corner  of  a  room.  We  wrote  all  the 
then  leading  manufacturers  of  steam  engines,  and  were 
told  that  such  an  engine  was  impossible.  It  would  be 
a  mere  toy,  costing  nearly  as  much  as  a  large  one. 
At  that  time  few,  if  any,  gasoline  engines  were  on  the 
market.  What  a  change  has  come  during  the  20  years ! 
Engines  of  more  than  10  horse-power  are  carried  on 
bicycles,  and  the  latest  is  a  small  engine  fitted  upon 
roller  skates.  The  gasoline  which  feeds  these  tiny 
engines  is  carried  easily  in  a  can  strapped  to  the  waist, 
and  the  skates  carry  the  rider  at  the  rate  of  20  miles 
an  hour.  These  things  show  that  the  development  of 
the  application  of  power  has  not  been  so  one-sided 
after  all.  It  was  argued  some  years  ago  that  power 
would  be  concentrated  in  the  large  cities  close  to  the 
coal  centers,  or  to  water  power.  We  heard  men  say 
at  that  time  that  the  day  of  small  power  had  gone — 
never  to  return.  Instead  of  that  engines  are  being 
made  smaller  and  more  portable  and  thousands  of 
farms  are  now  supplied.  With  free  alcohol  we  believe 
that  this  distribution  of  power  will  become  wider  yet. 
We  shall  have  direct  competition  with  coal  and  petrole¬ 
um,  and  the  new  fuel  will  come  from  farm  products. 

* 

The  investigation  of  the  meat  packing  business  shows 
how  hard  it  is  for  the  average  reader  to  obtain  a  really 
fair  account  of  public  matters  from  the  daily  papers. 
Some  of  them  are  very  unfair — the  news  they  attempt 
to  give  is  biased  one  way  or  another.  Some  attempt  to 
hide  the  truth  by  sneering  at  the  investigation,  while 
others  err  on  the  other  side  by  exaggerating  the  horrors 
and  imaginary  dangers.  The  simple  truth  is  that  many 
of  the  packers  have  permitted  nasty,  if  not  unhealthy, 
methods  in  the  preparation  of  meat.  There  seems  no 
use  in  denying  that — the  packers  have  proved  it  them¬ 
selves  by  hastening  to  clean  up  and  adopt  better  methods 
as  a  result  of  the  investigation.  Naturally  no  man  likes 
to  be  caught  at  such  tricks,  but  the  public  have  even 
greater  rights  than  the  packers,  since  they  cannot  buy 
meat  elsewhere.  Having  given  these  packers  nearly  a 
monopoly  in  the  meat  business,  the  people  certainly  have 
a  right  to  oversee  their  gift!  For  those  packers  to  fight 
against  a  fair  supervision  of  their  business  and  to  say 
the}7  will  pull  cattle  men  down  to  ruin  with  them  unless 
they  have  their  own  way  seems  to  us  the  most  foolish 


position  they  can  take.  They  say  their  trade  has  been 
hurt!  What  hurt  it?  Their  own  methods — not  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  them !  People  have  lost  confidence  in  them, 
and  the  only  thing  that  will  restore  it  is  the  guarante- 
of  the  Government!  Who,  with  any  self-respect,  will 
care  to  touch  canned  meat  again  until  he  feels  sure  that 
the  Government  not  only  has  the  power  to  reject  unfit 
food,  but  enforces  that  power?  Possibly  this  would  not 
entirely  prevent  the  sale  of  unwholesome  meat,  but  there 
is  nothing  that  would  inspire  greater  confidence  at  thU 
time.  Wc  do  not  believe  that  western  farmers  and 
stockmen  are  in  favor  of  letting  things  stand  as  they 
are.  Common  sense  ought  to  show  them  that  the  great¬ 
est  danger  to  the  meat  trade  lies  in  continuing  the  pres¬ 
ent  system,  while  the  only  way  to  increase  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  meat  is  to  give  some  stronger  guarantee  of 
purity.  They  will  find  in  the  end  that  the  strictest  sort 

of  Federal  inspection  will  be  to  their  advantage. 

* 

Not  a  word  yet  from  John  F.  Spencer  or  his  lawyer 
about  the  origin  of  the  Seedless  apple.  As  the  public 
wants  to  know  where  the  apple  came  from,  we  will  give 
Mr.  Spencer  a  little  more  time.  Then  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  let  others  tell  the  story.  People  write  us  from 
Colorado  that  a  great  mystery  is  kept  up  regarding  the 
Seedless  trees — few  have  ever  seen  them  apparently. 
One  well-known  nurseryman  tells  us  that  he  was  offered 
the  growing  wood  from  one  entire  tree  for  $1,000.  His 
reply  was  that  lie  “would  not  give  1.000  cents  for  the 
entire  outfit — lock,  stock  and  barrel  T’Charles  A.  Green 
informs  us  that  he  has  obtained  wood  from  a  seedless 
tree  hailing  from  Virginia  and  will  offer  the  variety  as  a 
novelty — not  because  of  any  high  quality.  So  the 
Seedless  Apple  Company  has  not  even  a  monopoly 
of  “seedless”  fruit.  We  were  offered  “seedless” 
trees  by  the  thousand,  so  that  they  could  have  been 
given  to  readers  for  a  few  cents  for  comparison  with 
the  trees  for  which  this  company  will  charge  $2.  The 
offer  was  declined  with  thanks.  Thousands  of  Ruby 
Queen  roses  are  climbing  over  farmhouse  porches  and 
making  friends  for  us  by  the  dozen.  When  these  seed 
less  apples  come  in  bearing — gifts  of  The  R.  N.-Y. — 
the  chances  are  that  they  would  drive  most  of  these 
friends  away.  We  have  no  use  for  the  trees  and  we 
have  yet  to  find  an  authority  on  fruit  growing  who  has. 
If  there  are  any  such  we  would  like  to  hear  from  them — 
thus  far  they  have  been  painfully  modest  in  coming  for¬ 
ward.  In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Ranch  Mr.  F.  Walden 
says : 

There  is  a  controversy  over  the  so-called  Spencer  seedless 
apple.  Will  it  pay  to  plant  it  extensively?  What  say  the 
experiment  stations?  Has  one  of  them  recommended  it  as 
of  commercial  value?  Has  the  Department  of  Pomology  in 
connection  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ever  en¬ 
dorsed  this  apple?  G.  B.  Brackett  was  quoted  once  as  en¬ 
dorsing  the  apple,  hut  he  turned  the  whole  thing  down  with 
a  thud  by  denying  that  he  ever  said  anything  of  the  kind. 
So  fat-  as  I  know,  not  one  of  the  experiment  stations  in  the 
United  States  has  ever  endorsed  this  new-old  thing  as  having 
any  commercial  value.  Does  II.  E.  Van  Deman.  who  was 
for  eight  years  at  the  head  of  the.  Department  of  Fomology 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  endorse  this  fruit  as  having  any  value 
except  as  a  novelty? 

We  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  not  one  of  the 
authorities  mentioned  has  endorsed  this  fruit.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  them  advise  fruit  growers  to  let  it 
alone.  At  least  50  times  a  year  people  come  with  sad 
tales  of  money  lost  in  buying  “wonderful  new  fruits.” 
In  every  case  these  people  would  never  have  lost  a  dollar 
if  they  had  taken  the  advice  of  the  fruit  authorities ! 

BREVITIES. 

For  a  coarse,  quick-growing  fodder  the  Japanese  Barn¬ 
yard  millet  pleases  us. 

Suppose  you  could  make  men  honest  as  easily  as  you 
can  punish  dishonesty  ! 

That  meat  breeder’s  association,  page  514,  is  doing  good 
work  for  its  members.  It  pays  to  get  together. 

It  is  against  the  United  States  laws  to  send  live  insects 

by  mail.  Some  day  it  may  be  a  crime  to  carry  them. 

We  have  no  record  of  stock  poisoned  by  pasturing  In 
orchards  after  spraying.  We  should  have  no  fear  turning  in 
stock  24  hours  after ! 

If  your  family  have  not  had  all  the  strawberries,  peas 
and  other  good  garden  stuff  they  can  tuck  away — what  do 
you  think  of  yourself? 

Show  us  how  to  make  swinging  a  hoe  as  popular  as 

swinging  a  base  ball  bat  and  we  will  solve  the  labor  prob¬ 

lem  and  provide  food  for  all. 

In  our  investigation  of  the  farm  help  problem  we  have 
found  a  man  on  the  Pacific  coast  who  makes  a  business 
of  supplying  Japanese  farm  help. 

A  neighbor  who  has  a  large  flock  of  hens  saw  us  carry¬ 
ing  a  large  bunch  of  Alfalfa  the  other  days.  “Why,  I  pay 
$50  a  ton  for  that  stuff — dried  and  ground,”  he  said. 

The  Oyster-shell  scale  has  hatched  in  most  locations. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  kill  it  on  apple  trees  with  a  spray 
of  one  pound  whale-oil  soap  in  five  gallons  of  water.  Try 
it  and  watcji  the  trees  first. 

Since  a  reader  in  southern  Illinois  suggested  Japanese 
clover  as  a  mulch  crop  for  orchards  we  have  had  a  number 
of  letters  from  readers  asking  if  the  clover  will  thrive  at 
the  North.  The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  it  will  not. 

Readers  ace  sending  us  samples  of  what  they  find  grow¬ 
ing  as  “Alfalfa.”  Some  of  them  paid  hard-earned  money 
for  seed  only  to  find  cheap  and  useless  clovers  growing  at 
harvest  time.  No  care  or  expense  will  offset  the  evil  of  poor 
seed. 


1  I. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— rScottowu,  a  village  twenty  miles  north  of 
Ironton,  O.,  with  a  population  of  200,  was  washed  away 
June  5.  ,  Not  a  house  was  left  on  its  foundation.  Mrs. 
Sayre  and  her  daughter  were  drowned.  The  flood  was 
caused  by  a  heavy  rain  lasting  for  six  hours.  The  town 
is  situated  gt  the  confluence  of  the  branches  of  the  Indian 
and  Guyan  creeks.  The  valley  above  Scottown  is  long  and 
narrow,  and  the  flood  swept  everything  before  it.  Men, 
women  and  children  escaped  to  the  hills  in  their  night 
clothes.  Four  persons  were  fatally  injured.  The  valley 
from  Scottown  to  the  river  was  swept  clean.  Four  iron 
bridges  were  washed  away  and  many  horses  were  drowned. 
The  damage  to  crops  cannot  be  estimated.  .  .  .  Duck 

Hill.  Miss,  a  town  of  1,000  inhabitants*  was  almost  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  June  6.  More  than  800  people  were  made 
homeless  .  .  .  Two  fires  which  were  in  progress  at  the 

same  time  in  the  eastern  section  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  June 
0.  destroyed  a  big  lumber  yard  with  its  contents,  belonging 
to  Joseph  M.  Cohen,  in  ltoekaway  avenue,  and  badly  dam¬ 
aged  three  double  wooden  tenements  in  Watkins  street.  The 
loss  of  the  lumber  yard  is  about  $100,000,  while  that  of 
the  tenements  will  be  about  $40,000.  Eighteen  families  were 
burned  out.  .  .  .  Thunder  showers,  electric  storms  and 

heavy  downpours  of  rain  that  have  prevailed  throughout 
western  Pennsylvania  during  an  euliro  week  culminated  June 
7  in  cloudbursts  in  Cambria,  Westmoreland,  Somerset  and 
Butler  Counties  that  caused  the  rivers  and  creeks  to  over¬ 
flow,  Hooding  the  streets  in  many  communities  and  dissem¬ 
inating  a  general  flood  scare.  The  greatest  damage  was  in 
Ilooversville,  Somerset  county.  Here  a  veritable  cloud¬ 
burst  caused  Sandy  Creek  to  rise  seven  feet  in  an  hour  and 
a  half.  The  water  reached  the  first  floor  of  many  dwell¬ 
ings,  and  all  the  factories  in  the  low-lying  sections  of  the 
town  were  obliged  to  suspend  operations.  Damage  is  said 
to  reach  $50,000.  It  is  the  greatest  Pennsylvania  flood 
since  May  31,  1899.  .  .  .  Ferdinand  C.  Borges,  promoter 
of  the  Ubero  companies,  who  has  been  on  trial  for  some 
weeks,  was  found  guilty  June  9  in  the  Federal  court  at 
Boston  on  80  of  the  126  counts  that  charged  him  with  con¬ 
spiracy  and  larceny  in  getting  more  than  $1,000,000  from 
investors.  It  was  the  allegation  of  the  Government  at  the 
trial  that  Borges  with  former  Congressman  Owen  of  In¬ 
diana,  conspired  to  defraud  investors  by  manipulating  the 
affairs  of  a  series  of  developing  companies.  The  trial  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  scheme  was  devised  to  plunder  New 
England  folks,  whom  Borges  in  some  of  his  letters  described 
as  “the  greatest  suckers  in  the  country.”  ...  A  dyna¬ 
mite  explosion  near  a  factory  at  Peciuea,  Pa.,  June  9, 
killed  11  persons.  Two  unknown  residents  of  YTork  county 
were  about  to  drive  from  the  factory  with  a  load  of  dyna¬ 
mite  when  the  explosion  in  the  factory  Occurred,  and  the 
wagon’s  contents  also  exploded.  These  men,  like  most  of 
those  killed,  were  torn  to  pieces.  ...  A  tornado 
passed  over  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  vicinity  June  11.  The  storm, 
struck  the  city  shortly  after  noon  with  cyclonic  fury.  Trees 
by  the  hundreds  were  uprooted,  plate  class  windows  in  the 
business  section  shattered,  several  partially  erected  buildings 
demolished,  telegraph  wires  prostrated  and  telephone  sys¬ 
tems  temporarily  put  out  of  commission.  At  least  three 
residences  were  crushed  by  huge  trees  being  uprooted  and, 
hurled  against  them.  Crops  within  an  area  of  20  miles 
of  the  city  were  partially  or  entirely  ruined  by  hailstones  : 
and  hundreds  of  cellars  were  flooded  by  the  heavy  fall  of 
rain.  .  ,  .  San  Francisco  has  asked  aid  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  disaster  which 
has  befallen  the  city  is  not  purely  local,  as  it  involves  a 
great  national  port,  closely  related  to  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  the  relation  of  which,  as  well  as  all  measures  af¬ 
fecting  the  general  welfare,  is  intrusted  by  the  Constitution 
to  Congress.  Therefore  it  is  asked  that  the  precedents  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  cases  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  Cuba,  National 
expositions  and  other  instances  be  followed.  It  is  suggested 
that  Congress  authorize,  first,  a  loan  to  the  National  Red 
Cross  of  $10,000,000,  to  aid  in  the  re-establishment  of  the 
homeless  in  houses  before  next  Winter;  second,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  authorized  to  accept.  $12,000,- 
000  of  bonds  now  unsold  in  the  city  treasury  as  security  for 
the  deposit  of  national  money  with  the  banks,  and  third, 
that  such  other,  measures  be  adopted  as  may  be  deemed  ap¬ 
propriate.  The  President  is  informed  that  a  committee  has 
been  formed  to  confer  with  him  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  subject,  with  a  view  of  expediting  action. 

THE  BEEF  TRUST.— In  an  effort  to  discredit  the  Neill- 
Reynolds  report  regarding  conditions  in  the  packing  houses 
of  Chicago,  and  in  opposition  to  the  legislation  for  proper 
meat  inspection  proposed  in  the  Beveridge  amendment,  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Chicago  packing  houses,  Thomas  E.  Wil¬ 
son,  manager  of  the  Nelson  Morris  Company,  appeared  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  June  G.  lie  addressed 
the  eommittete  for  four  hours,  denying  that  many  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  reported  by  Messrs  Neill  and  Reynolds  existed,  and 
asked  for  further  time' in  which  to  present  objection  to  pro- 
visionsMn  the  Beveridge  amendment.  The  Wadsworth  substi¬ 
tute  fop  the  Beveridge  amendment,  was  made  public  June  G. 
The  substitute  differs  from  the  amendment,  first,  inwthat  it 
leaves  tlft  matter  -.of  inspection  discretionary  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture.  .It  omits  the  adjectives-  descriptive  of 
meat  “for  human  food,”  these  adjectives  being  “sound.** 
“healthful,”  etc..  The  substitute  provides  that  the  courts 
shall  review  any  grievance  in  the  matter  of  t lie  enforcement 
of  the  regulations  when  applied  to.  It  places  the  cost  of  the 
inspection  on  the  government  instead  of  on  the  packers. 
It  exempts  the  preservative  requirements  as  to  food  intended 
for  export,  and  simplifies  the  common  carriejr  provision  by 
allowing  railroads  to  accept  for  shipment  goods  mgrljed  “in¬ 
spected  and  passed,”  without  the  further  restriction  that 
the  commop  carrier  may  refuse  to  take  the  shipment- if  the 
packing  or  slaughtering  house  from  which  it  comes  is  un¬ 
sanitary.  So  far  as  Mr.  Wilson,  representing  the  packers, 
had  covered  t lie  Beveridge  amendment  iii  his  testimony  before 
the  committee,  it  was  apparent  that  the  Wadsworth  substi¬ 
tute  met  the  exact  objections  he  raised  regarding  the  Bever¬ 
idge  amendment.  .  .  .  That  improvements  costing  near¬ 

ly  $1,000,000  would  be  ordered  in  the  Chicago  stock  yards 
was  the  statement  of  Building  Inspector  Bartzen  and  Sani- 
-tary  Inspector  Perry  L.  Hedrick  June  7.  Bartzen  said  the 
•changes  required  in  .the  buildings  to  conform  with  the  city 
ordinances  and  correct  the  violations  found  by  the  ibspector 
would  cost  more  than  $300,000  and  may  reach  $700,000. 
Mr.  Hedrick  said  the  sanitary  improvements,  as  far  as  he 
could  estimate  at  present,  would  cost  at  least  $300,000.  Mr. 
Bartzen  said  further  that  if  any  of  the  buildings  at  the  stock 


yards  were  found  in  a  dangerous  condition  he  would  close 
them,  but  the  packers  have  assured  him  that  they  would 
make  all  the  changes  ordered.  Superintendent  Young  of 
Swift  &  Co.,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  packers  would  go 
to  any  expense  to  make  their  plants  safe  for  employees  and 
to  conform  with  the  building  laws.  .  .  ,  The  so-called 

inspection  of  meats  slaughtered  and  sold  for  human  con¬ 
sumption  in  Baltimore,  was  characterized  as  a  farce  June 
G  both  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  by  President  Alvin 
N.  Bastable,  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  Company.  Just  what 
conditions  exist  in  scores  of  the  smaller  slaughtering  and 
packing  houses  scattered  about  the  city,  and  on  its  western 
edge,  the  State  Board  has  no  way  of  finding  out.  Baltimore 
has  three  meat  inspectors.  One  of  these  stays  at  the  Union 
Abattoir,  another  stays  at  the  wharves  to  watch  for  bad 
catle  coming  that  way,  aud  the  third,  single-handed,  must 
inspect  all  the  meat  offered  for  sale  in  Baltimore.  There  is 
nobody  to  look  after  the  199  packing  houses  and  slaughter 
houses. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. — Joseph  Boyer,  chief  clerk 
in  the  office  of  A.  W.  Gibbs,  superintendent  of  the  motive  power 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  admitted  June  G  at  the  inter¬ 
state  commerce  hearing  that  he  accepted  gifts  of  stock 
amounting  to  $11,000,  and  money  aggregating  more  than 
$46,000,  from  coal  companies  in  about  three  years.  A* 
W.  Gibb’s  Mr.  Boyer’s  superior,  said  on  the  stand  that  he 
was  not  aware  that  such  conditions  existed  in  his  department. 
Mr.  Boyer  j?aid  he  was  at  first  disinclined  to  accept  the 
money,  but  after  thinking  it  over  decided  that  he  was  doing 
nothing  unusual.  Mr.  Boyer’s  testimony  was  of  a  startling 
character.  His  stock  holdings  were  only  a  small  part  of  the 
gifts  he  admitted  receiving  from  coa!  mining  companies. 
In  his  capacity  as  purchaser  of  fuel  coal,  he  testified  that 
he  had  received  from  five  companies  an  allowance  of  from 
three  to  five  cents  a  ton  on  coal  used  by  the  railroad  for 
fuel  purposes.  From  the  latter  part  of  1903  to  date  he  has 
received  a  total  of  more  than  $4G,000.  The  money  was  first 
sent  to  him  in  cash,  but  later  cashier’s  cnecks  were  sent  to 
Mr.  Hastings,  cashier  of  the  Second  National  Bank,  of  Al¬ 
toona,  and  placed  on  deposit  for  Boyer.  The  companies 
which  made  him  the  allowance  were  the  Graff  Coal  Company, 
the  Clearfield  and  Granton  Coal  Company,  the  Dunkirk  Coal 
Company,  Smith  &  Turner,  and  Thomas  Blythe  &  Co.  The 
Graff  Coal  Company  allowed  him  five  cents  a  ton,  and  the 
Clearfield  and  Granton  company  gave  him  a  share  in  the 
profits,  which  amounted  to  not  less  than  four  cents  a  ton. 
Blythe  &  Co.  gave  him  three  cents  a  ton.  .  .  .  That 
neither  sentiment  nor  unselfish  desire  to  obey  the  law,  which 
had  been  admittedly  broken  for  years,  promoted  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  to  begin  the  much  talked  of  crusade  against 
the  granting  of  rebates  to  large  shippers,  but  that  the  consid¬ 
eration  was  purely  pecuniary,  was  the  admission  made  be¬ 
fore  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  June  7  by  James 
McCrea,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of  Pitts¬ 
burg.  Vice-President  McCrea  admitted  that  the  inception 
of  this  anti-rebate  policy  came  at  a  time  when  the  railroad, 
by  getting  control  of  its  rivals,  stood  no  possible  chance  of 
suffering  by  such  a  policy.  In  fact  the  adoption  of  the 
policy  against  rebates  at  that  time — 1900 — according  to  the 
witness,  enabled  the  railroad  to  get  higher  rates  for  its  trans¬ 
portation.  It  made  money  by  refusing  rebates. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — M.  T.  Kearney,  of  San  Francisco, 
who  died  on  board  the  Cunard  Line  steamer  Caronia  while 
on  her  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  whose  body  was 
landed  at  Liverpool  May  29,  left,  it  is  stated,  $750,000  to 
the  University  of  California  to  establish  a  School  of  Viti¬ 
culture  at  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Kearney’s  body  was  cre¬ 
mated  in  accordance  with  instructions  found  in  his  bag¬ 
gage.  The  ashes  were  placed  in  an  urn  and  shipped  to  New 
York  on  the  Umbria,  and  will  be  deposited  in  a  private 
mausoleum  at  San  Francisco. 

The  Arkansas  State  Fair  Association  will  hold  its  first 
annual  meeting  October  1  to  10  in  the  $500,000  racing 
plant  of  the  Oaklawn  Jockey  Club,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  The 
fair  will  embrace  all  exposition  features  and  a  complete 
racing  programme  of  harness  and  running  events. 

Through  the  work  of  Homer  Davenport,  the  cartoonist, 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  granted  permission  to  Mr.  Daven¬ 
port  to  purchase  six  or  eight  mares  at  Beiront,  Syria,  and 
bring  them  to  this  country.  One  stallion  will  be  brought 
over  with  each  mare.  This  is  the  first  time  that  any  Ara¬ 
bian  mares  .have  been  brought  to  America.  On  January  IS 
last  Mr.  Davenport  made  an  application  for  the  mares 
through  M.  Chlket,  of  the  Turkish  l  egation  at  Washington. 
President  Roosevelt  highly  indorsed  Mr.  Davenport’s  plan, 
and  showed  great  interest  in  the  experiment.  Mr.  Daven¬ 
port  received  word  from  Washington  Hiat  his  request  had 
been  granted.  It  is  more  than  25  years  since  an  Arabian 
horse  has  been  "brought  to  this  countrv  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses.  The  Sultan  at  that  time  allowed  two  stallions  to  be 
exported,  but  refused  absolutely  to  allow  any  mares  to  leave 
the  country.  It  is  believed  that  the  importation  of  these 
horses  will  make  a  big  advance  in  the  improvement  of 
horseflesh  in  America. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Nebraska  Stock  Growers’ 
Association  at  Alliance.  Neb.,  June  9.  passed  resolutions  ask¬ 
ing  Congress  for  a  strict  inspection  of  packing  houses  and 
also  asking  that  the  Government  pay  these  inspection  charges, 
as  the  packers  would  saddle  the  Increased  cost  on  to  the 
growers  otherwise.  _ 


STOCK  FEEDING  IN  COLORADO. 

Stock  feeding  has  been  preached  here  a  good  many  years 
but*  with  the  advent  of  the  sugar  factories  it  received  a'  new 
impulse,  and  the  wastes  of  the  sugar  beets  are  all  utilized 
in  feeding  cattle  and  sheep,  used  in  connection  with  Alfalfa 
hay.  , Some  corn  is  -also  fed  but  as  the  corn  has  to  be 
shipped  in.  experiments  are  being  made  to  see  if  barley, 
oats  and  wheat  screenings  will  not  take  the  place  of  corn. 
Not  very  many  sugar  l>eets  are  being  fed  yet,  but  are  sold 
to  the  factory  and  the  pulp  (which  I  suppose  you  mean 
when  you  refer  to  starch  from  the  sugar  factory)  is  bought 
and  fed.  Yet  the  farmers  are  fast  learning  the  value  of 
sugar  beets  for  feeding  purposes.  Many  farmers  claim 
that  they  are  worth  more  than  $5  per  ton  for  feeding 

purposes  and.  if  for  any  reason  the  beet  sugar  industry 
should  fail,  thousands  of  acres  of  sugar  beets  would  be 
raised  and  the  stock  feeding  industrv  would  develop  faster 
than  ever.  It  is  estimated  that  225.000  lambs  were  fed 

this  last  Winter  in  Northern  Colorado,  and  this  is  under 
the  general  average,  which  is  estimated  to  be  not  less  than 
250,000,  as  the  price  of  lambs  last  Fall  was  very  high, 
also  the  price  of  hay  was  higher  than  usual.  Lambs  are 
not  fed  beet  pulp  biif  are  fed  hay  and  grain.  I  have  no 
estimate  of  the  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  fed,  but  prob¬ 
ably  they  number  more  than  the  Iambs.  As  to  being  profit¬ 
able  that  depends  on  the  trusts  and  markets.  I  understand 
that  the  lamb  feeders  are  not  realizing  much  profit  this 
year,  but  that  beef  '-attle  are  bringing  a  good  price.  'Phat 
it  is  profitable,  taking  one  year  with  another,  is  shown 

by  the  fact  that  the  business  is  growing  every  year. 

Longmont,  Col.  _  o.  u.  n. 

There  are  no  commercial  orchards  (apnle)  in  this  part 
of  the  State.  I  am  about  alone  in  apple  growing,  while 
most  farms  have  a  small  orchard  for  familv  use.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  apple  barrels  made  south  of  Wilmington 
in  Delaware.  I  know  the  State  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
there  is  a  barrel  manufactured  for  truck  at  Laurel,  Del., 
but  no  apple  barrels.  The  frost  on  the  11th  of  May  about 


fixed  my  afyfle  crop  for  this  year.  I  will  not  have  1-100 
of  a  crop.  Wheat  is  looking  fine.  Harvest  will  begin 
from  the  16th  to  18th  of  this  month,  some  field  of  Carls 
Prolific  are  at  this  writing  getting  yellow,  it  seems  to  be 
tilling  all  right.  Corn  growing  fine;  weather  warm;  hav¬ 
ing  plenty  of  rain,  too  much  for  wheat;  potatoes.  In 
blossom.  j.  t.  s. 

Middletown,  Del. 

I  am  a  western  man  from  town.  I  bought  a  farm  here 
of  13S  acres  in  1902  for  $5,000.  As  I  am  an  old  traveling 
man  and  don’t  know  much  about  farming,  I  rent  the  farm 
out  for  one-half,  and  we  keep  the  stock  in  partnership; 
we  keep  about  30  sheep,  from  12  to  20  hogs,  two  to  four 
cows,  and  150  chickens.  For  the  crop  of  1903  my  share 
amounted  to  $409,  and  for  1904 — $426.  For  1905 — after 
selling  our  lambs  will  run  up  to  $550.  I  furnish  the  fer¬ 
tilizer,  costing  $45  on  an  average.  Our  apple  crop  for 

1903  was  about  $65;  for  1904  only  $6  or  $8;  for  1905, 

my  share  was  $95. _  I  sold  a  small  farm  in  Iowa,  80  acres, 

at  $65  per  acre,  $5,200,  that  I  was  getting  $3  per  acre 
rent,  $240*  When  I  bought  this  farm  I  did  not  expect  to 
get  any  more  rent  than  $250  a  year.  I  looked  at  this  beau¬ 
tiful  valley  in  1864  at  the  time  that  General  Phil  Sheridan 
made  his  ride  from  Winchester  to  Cedar  Creek.  s.  a.  s. 

Oranda,  Va. 

I  have  lately  come  to  California  from  Ohio,  so  far  I 

like  it  very  well.  We  have  not  had  much  dry  weather. 
On  May  21  it  started  to  rain  and  rained  till  Friday  noon 
giving  us  one  and  twenty-hundredths  inch ;  it  has  been 
raining  since  so  that  it  has  brought  it  to  about  two  inches 
in  four  days.  The  fruit  prospect  is  good  for  peaches  and 
prunes;  both  are  loaded  and  peaches  must  be  thinned. 
Two  creameries  have  been  started  this  Spring,  one  in  town 
and  one  about  six  miles  out:  they  are  doing  a  good  business. 
There  is  a  dryer  and  an  evaporator  here  but  what  I  wish 
to  speak  of  more  especially  is  the  cannery,  a  large  building 
with  considerable  machinery  in  it.  It  has  been  standing 
idle  for  over  two  years,  not  for  lack  of  fruit,  but  for  some  one 
who  is  capable  of  running  such  an  affair;  it  is  for  sale  or 
rent,  and  I  think  that  if  the  right  man  were  to  take  hold 
of  it  he  could  make  a  good  thing  of  ir,  not  only  foi 
himself  but  for  the  town,  as  there  is  an  abundance  of 
fruit  raised  here.  Peaches,  pears,  plums  and  apricots  and 
all  the  tomatoes  a  factory  could  handle  could  and  would 
be  raised.  It  is  getting  late  to  do  much  this  year  except 
in  peaches  and  pears,  but  for  another  year  it  would  be 
a  good  time  now  to  look  the  thing  up.  e.  w.  l. 

Corning,  Cal.  _ 


ALFALFA  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA. — Noting  the  good  words 
spoken  from  time  to  time  about  Alfalfa,  I  determined  last 
Spring  to  try  it,  yet  with  many  misgivings,  as  your  warnings 
about  obstacles  were  so  many.  I  prepared  a  small  piece  of 
land  in  good  shape,  and  sowed  pretty  thick  in  Spring.  After 
haying  cut  fine  crop  22  inches  high  ;  in  Fall  a  good  crop. 
Winter  very  hard  on  it ;  yet  it  wintered  fairly  well.  Looks 
fine  now.  A  neighbor  sowed  some  with  oats  as  a  cover 
crop.  Did  not  grow  strong,  yet  quite  a  lot  carnet  up  this 
Spring.  Think  there  is  no  trouble  to  grow  it  here. 

Nova  Scotia.  t.  e.  s. 

GARDENING  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. — There  is  very  little 
market  gardening  done  here:  it  costs  too  much  to  market 
it.  Express  to  Altoona  is  80  to  90  cents  per  100.  The 
people  here  sell  a  few  cars  of  milch  cows  and  horses 
per  year,  also  some  ears  of  wheat,  hay  and,  I  think,  80  or 
90  cars  of  apples  last  year.  There  are  a  lot  of  wagons 
run  to  Altoona,  so  I  think  most  money  is  made  on  butter 
and  eggs ;  the  wagons  also  haul  pork,  veal,  mutton  and 
poultry.  It  is  40  miles  to  Altoona,  about  100  miles  by  rail. 
In  the  small  towns  and  cities  in  central  Pennsylvania  I 
do  not  think  people  could  make  a  success  of  one  or  two 
crops,  as  market  is  mostly  retail,  and  one  crop  helps  sell 
the  other;  that  was  my  belief  when  following  market 
gardening,  and  if  I  was  asked  what  to  do  in  that  line 
I  would  say  locate  not  over  15  miles  from  market,  get  a 
nice  looking  team,  and  care  for  them  well ;  get  a  spring 
wagon  strong  enough  and  not  too  heavy,  then  grow  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  Put  them  in  clean  boxes, 
bunches  or  packets,  get.  right  to  and  with  your  customers, 
and  hustle;  load  your  wagon  with  all  kinds  of  produce, 
keep  two  or  three  good  brood  sows,  feed  all  inferior  stuff 
to  them,  and  if  you  have  a  surplus  feed  as  many  pigs 
as  you  can.  If  no  surplus  sell  the  young  pigs.  Keep  a  stiff 
upper  lip  and  a  tight  grip  on  the  lines  yourself,  and  you 
are  bound  to  win.  Near  the  coal  fields  and  public  works 
the  mixed  farmer  is  winning.  p.  s.  b. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  book  “A  Sketch  of  th&  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Modern  Horse”  issued  by  Bickmore  Gall  Cure 
Co.,  box  912,  Old  Town,  Maine.  The  gall  cure  made  by 
this  firm  is  guaranteed  to  cure  the  horse  while  at  work.  A 
sample  box  with  book  referred  to  above  will  be  sent  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  10  cents,  to  pay  postage  on  the  sample. 

“Why  and  How  to  Fill  a  Silo,”  is  the  title  of  a  booklet 
issued  by  Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co.,  Monroe,  Mich.  The 
firm  is  anxious  to  send  this  booklet  to  any  of  our  readers 
who  may  be  interested  in  the  silo  subject.  It  tells  about 
the  Whirlwind  ensilage  cutter  which  so  many  progressive 
dairymen  are  using  to  their  satisfaction  and  profit. 

Those  who  may  have  delayed  the  purchase  of  a  buggv 
until  this  time  will  be  interested  in  the  announcement 
of  Kalamazoo  Carriage  &  Harness  Co.,  Box  25,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.  The  products  of  this  factory  are  right  in  every  way. 
and  are  sold'  direct  from  factory  to  user,  saving  the  expense 
of  extra  handling,  middlemen,  etc.  If  interested  in  anything 
in  the  wagon  line  write  for  catalogue  and  30  day  free  trial 
offer. 

One  frequently  hears  of  serious  accidents  to  farmers  who 
hitch  a  raw  colt  to  some  “contraption”  of  their  own  mak¬ 
ing  and  then  try  to  break  him.  It’s  saner  and  wiser  to 
hitch  him  to  a  11-foot  shaft  Champion  cart,  and  be  sure 
that  no  matter  what  position  the  unruly  beast  may  get 
into  the  driver  can  get  off  the  seat  quick — no  danger  of 
getting  thrown.  That’s  why  so  many  horsemen,  liverymen, 
farmers,  breeders,  stockmen,  etc.,  use  the  Champion  cart, 
made  in  I.igonier,  Ind..  by  the  Champion  Cart  Co.  A  hand¬ 
some,  illustrated  booklet  is  sent  free  to  anyone  who  writes 
the  above  firm. 

Many  farmers  have  the  impression  that  building  a  silo  is 
almost  as  serious  a  matter  as  building  a  barn.  If  more 
people  knew  how  simple  it  is  to  erect  a  good  manufactured 
silo,  more  would  be  feeding  silage.  Bv  buying  of  the  Harder 
Manufacturing  Company,  Cobleskill.  N.  Y..  you  will  have  one 
of  the  best  silos  made  and  be  saved  all  the  worry  and  trou 
ble  of  building  it  at  home.  This  concern  has  been  doing 
business  since  1859.  and  has  been  making  silos  for  many 
years.  No  trouble  about  spoiled  silage  on  account  of  air- 
leaks  in  a  Harder  silo.  Write  for  the  free  catalogue,  giving 
illustrations,  full  particulars  and  much  information  to  those 
interested  in  silos. 

The  time  is  now  here  when  potatoes  will  have  to  be 
sprayed.  It  is  money  in  the  pocket  to  be  provided  with 
spraying  devices  to  do  the  work  -well  and  speedily.  The 
six-row  potato  sprayer  manufactured  by  E.  C.  Brown  &  Co., 
Rochester.  N.  Y„  is  an  apparatus  which  suits  most  people. 
It  is  a  two-wheeled  cart  with  100-gallon  cypress  tank,  and 
the  mixture  is  applied  under  strong  pressure  bv  means  of 
gearing  to  the  cart  wheel.  The  power  thus  costs  nothing, 
as  the  cart  must  go  at  any  rate  to  carry  the  spray  mixture 
tank.  The  Browrn  Company  manufactures  a  long  and  ex¬ 
cellent  line  of  sprayers  of  all  kinds.  If  in  need  of  anything 
in  this  line  it  wil  pay  to  write  and  get  the  Brown  cata¬ 
logue. 

Warm  weather  brings  much  extra  work  into  every  house¬ 
hold.  and  now.  if  ever,  the  housekeeper  welcomes'  all  ap¬ 
pliances  that  lighten  labor.  The  laundry  work  is  a  serious 
problem,  since  the  greatest  increase  in  quantity  is  at  the 
time  when  extreme  heat  makes  all  laborious  work  a  burden 
It  is  a  good  time  to  investigate  a  washing  machine,  not  the 
cumbrous  appliance  of  former  days,  but  one  brought  up  to 
date,  which  gives  the  maximum  return  for  the  minimum  of 
labor.  Be  generous  with  soap  and  hot  water,  and  see  what 
the  “1900”  Gravity  washer  will  do  for  you.  You  can  get 
a  month’s  free  trial  of  it  bv  addressing  It.  F.  Bieber  Treas¬ 
urer,  “1900”  Washer  Co.,  Box  6072,  Binghamton,  N.  Y  ,  or 
855  Yonge  St.,  Toronto.  Canada. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

PRAISE  OF  A  SOLITARY  LIFE. 
Thrice  happy  he  who  by  some  shady  Grove, 
Far  from  the  clam'rous  World,  doth  live  his 
own. 

Though  solitary,  who  is  not  alone, 

But  doth  converse  with  that  eternal  Love ; 
O  how  more  sweet  is  Birds  harmonious  Moan. 

Or  the  hoarse  sobbings  of  t lie  Widow'd 
Dove, 

Than  those  smooth  Whisperings  near  a 
Prince’s  Throne, 

Which  the  Good  make  doubtful,  do  the 
Evil  approve  ! 

O  how  more  sweet  Is  Zephyr’s  wholesome 
breath. 

And  Sighs  embalmed,  which  new-born 
Flow’rs  unfold, 

Than  that  Applause  vain  Honor  doth  be¬ 
queath  ! 

How  sweet  are  Streams  to  poyson  drunk  in 
Gold  ! 

The  World  is  full  of  Horrors,  Troubles, 
Slights. 

Woods  harmless  Shades  have  only  true  De¬ 
lights. 

— Drummond  of  Hawthornden  (1585-1649). 
* 

Wooden  glove  hands  are  a  convenience 
in  cleaning  and  drying  gloves;  they  cost 
from  19  to  35  cents  each. 

* 

A  school  lunch  basket  is  likely  to  be¬ 
come  musty  if  not  cleaned  from  time  to 
time.  Dip  it  in  hot  salt  water,  then  in 
cold  water,  and  dry  quickly  in  the  sun,  or 
by  the  fire;  this  will  keep  it  clean  and 
sweet. 

* 

A  delicious  variation  is  made  in  rhu¬ 
barb  marmalade  by  adding  a  handful  of 
blanched  almonds  to  two  quarts  of  stewed 
fruit.  The  almonds  are  cut  in  shavings, 
stewed  gently  until  pulpy,  and  then  added 
to  the  hot  fruit  to  finish  cooking. 

* 

Many  children  form  the  habit  of 
thumb-sucking  with  little  attempt  at  pre¬ 
vention.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
this  habit  may  cause  decided  disfigure¬ 
ment,  both  of  lips  and  teeth,  as  it  pushes 
back  the  lower  front  teeth,  while  pushing 
the  upper  front  teeth  out.  Without  doubt 
many  cases  of  crooked  teeth,  which  lead 
to  expensive  dentist  work  in  later  life, 
result  from  this  infantile  habit. 

* 

A  case  to  pack  away  fine  shirt  waists 
is  a  useful  and  inexpensive  present  for  a 
girl.  It  is  made  like  the  pillow  slip  for  a 
baby’s  carriage,  having  the  opening  mid¬ 
way  across  the  back,  to  be  buttoned  or 
tied  together  when  the  waist  is  slipped  in. 
The  case  is  made  of  flowered  muslin,  lined 
with  lawn  in  a  solid  color,  and  bound  with 
ribbon.  Such  a  case  is  desirable  for 
packing  a  waist  or  for  laying  it  away  in 
closet  or  trunk. 

* 

Rasprerry  cream  tart  is  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Line  a  pie  plate  with  good  paste, 
and  fill  with  red  raspberries,  sweetened 
with  powdered  sugar.  Cover  with  paste, 
but  do  not  pinch  it  down  at  the  edges. 
When  it  is  done,  lift  the  top  crust,  which 
is  thicker  than  usual,  and  pour  upon  the 
fruit  a  cream  made  as  follows :  One 
small  cup  of  rich  milk,  heated  to  boiling 
point ;  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  light  and 
stirred  into  the  boiling  milk;  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  white  sugar;  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  cornstarch  wetted  with  cold 
milk.  Boil  three  minutes,  then  let  the 
cream  get  perfectly  cold.  Remove  the  top 
crust,  pour  the  cream  over  the  fruit,  re¬ 
place  the  crust,  and  set  the  pie  away  to 
cool.  This  recipe  is  given  by  Marion 
Harland ;  our  home  recipe  for  fruit  cream 
pie  calls  for  a  simple  custard,  using  both 
white  and  yolk  of  one  egg,  which  is 
poured  over  the  fruit  as  above.  Straw¬ 
berry  cream  pie  is  made  in  the  same  way. 
* 

One  of  Tillie’s  redeeming  qualifications 
was  her  willingness  to  obey  blindlv  what¬ 
ever  orders,  however  incomprehensible, 
her  attractive  new  mistress  might  choose 
to  give;  but  even  this  admirable  trait 


sometimes  involved  the  family  in  curious 
difficulties,  says  the  Youth’s  Companion. 

“Tillie,”  said  Mrs.  Nelson  one  morning, 
“I  have  just  ordered  some  lettuce.  When 
it  comes  I  want  you  to  put  it  in  the  ice¬ 
box  right  next  to  the  ice.  The  ice.  See, 
Tillie,  here  on  the  ice.  When  the  lettuce 
comes — ” 

“Yaw,  meesis,”  replied  Tillie,  seemingly 
with  understanding,  “my  feex  heem  all 
glide.” 

It  was  almost  a  week  later  when  the 
thought  suddenly  occurred  to  Mrs.  Nel¬ 
son,  who  had  been  somewhat  taken  up 
with  social  affairs,  that  she  had  had  no 
news  from  home,  nor  indeed  any  other 
mail.  She  looked  in  the  letter  box,  but  it 
was  empty. 

“Tillie,”  said  the  puzzled  lady,  going  to 
the  kitchen,  “have  you  taken  any  letters 
out  of  the  post-box  lately?” 

“Yaw,  meesis,”  beamed  Tillie,  rushing 
to  the  ice-box.  “My  bring  heem  for  you. 
My  do  like  you  told  my.” 

And  there,  nicely  packed  away  in  a  tin 
pail  beside  the  ice,  was  the  accumulated 
mail  for  the  past  four  days,  none  the 
worse  for  having  been  kept  in  cold  storage. 

Hints  on  Canning  Vegetables. 

We  always  considered  the  canning  of 
the  Winter  supply  of  vegetables  one  of 
the  hardest  tasks  of  the  Summer  months 
until  last  year,  when  we  found  that  we 
had  been  needlessly  using  up  strength  and 
fuel.  The  old  way  was  to  pick  a  bushel 
or  so  of  peas  over  night,  and  spend  most 
of  the  next  morning  shelling  them ;  then 
after  the  dinner  work  was  done,  we  filled 
the  wash  boiler  with  cans  and  kept  up  a 
hot  fire  all  the  afternoon  to  ensure  their 
sterilization  before  the  supper  must  be 
prepared.  The  change  came  when  we 
bought  the  new  kettle.  I  may  say  that  it 
is  a  new  one  to  us,  only  it  has  been  on 
the  market  for  years,  and,  no  doubt,  has 
a  place  in  many  rural  kitchens.  It  dif¬ 
fers  from  other  iron  kettles  in  having  a 
grooved  rim  and  an  arched  lid  which  fits 
so  perfectly  that  no  steam  nor  odors  can 
escape  into  the  room.  These  are  carried 
downward  through  a  tube  in  the  side  of 
the  kettle  into  the  stove.  The  space  over 
the  water  confines  the  steam  until  the. 
pressure  is  strong  enough  to  force  it 
through  the  aperture  in  the  rim  down  into 
the  fire-box.  It  holds  four  quart  or  five 
pint  cans,  and,  throughout  the  season,  we 
plan  to  do  the  canning  on  ironing  days 
and  such  times  as  a  hot  fire  is  kept  burn¬ 
ing  most  of  the  morning.  We  pick  the 
peas  over  night  and  shell  and  pack  them 
into  the  cans  in  the  morning.  We  fill  up 
the  cans  with  cold  water  and  screw  the 
covers  on  loosely.  They  are  then  wrapped 
in  cloths  and  put  into  the  kettle  with  cold 
water  over  the  tops  of  the  cans.  After 
boiling  three  hours  we  remove  them  from 
the  water  and  immediately  tighten  the 
covers.  String  beans  are  cut  into  small 
pieces  as  for  the  table,  and'  allowed  to 
scald  in  hot  water  to  which  a  pinch  of  salt 
and  a  little  soda  is  added.  Then  drain 
them,  and  pack  into  the  cans,  cover  with 
water  and  boil  two  hours.  Corn  should 
be  packed  down  well  in  the  can  and  a 
space  left  at  the  top  to  allow  it  to  swell. 
It  should  be  used  when  young  and  tender, 
and  full  three  hours  allowed  for  cooking. 
Some  experiments  which  we  have  made, 
as  well  as  the  testimony  of  others,  have 
convinced  us  that  to  ensure  perfect  sterili¬ 
zation  the  water  must  be  kept  over  the 
tops  of  the  cans  and  at  the  boiling  point 
for  from  two  to  three  hours.  The  volume 
of  confined  steam  over  the  water  must 
certainly  be  hot,  but  several  cans  spoiled 
out  of  a  number  that  were  treated  exactly 
like  the  others  except  that  the  water 
boiled  low,  so  that  the  tops  were  exposed. 
Therefore,  I  doubt  the  efficiency  of  a 
steam  boiler  for  home  use. 

An  easy  way  of  canning  tomatoes  is  to 
peel  them  and  set  them  in  a  dripping  pan 


in  the  oven.  When  done  take  them  up 
carefully  with  a  large  spoon,  put  them  into 
the  cans,  fill  up  with  the  hot  juice,  and 
seal.  Cooked  in  this  way  they  have  a 
delicious  fresh  taste  and  retain  their  shape. 

A  hint  which  I  received  last  year  was 
the  preparing  of  tomato  jelly.  The  toma¬ 
toes  are  washed  and  cut  up  without  peel¬ 
ing,  then  cooked,  and  put  through  a  sieve 
to  remove  the  skins  and  seeds.  Place  the 
juice  on  the  stove  and  slowly  simmer 
down  until  it  is  like  thick  consomme  or 
jelly.  This  preparation  is  convenient  for 
the  many  soups,  sauces  and  stews  in  which 
tomatoes  are  used,  either  as  foundation  or 
flavoring. 

No  one  who  has  tasted  peas  and  corn  put 
up  at  home  in  glass  cans  will  ever  return 
from  choice  to  the  tinned  article  of  com¬ 
merce  ;  nor  will  the  faithful  and  conscien¬ 
tious  housewife  grudge  the  time  and  labor 
spent  in  preparing  clean,  wholesome  food 
for  her  family,  if  she  reads,  as  she  can 
hardly  fail  to  do  in  these  days  of  pure 
food  agitation,  of  the  grewsome  condi¬ 
tions  of  dirt  and  chemicals  in  the  tan¬ 
neries.  M.  e.  colegrove. 

Savory  Sandwiches. 

The  picnic  season  is  here  again,  and 
variations  from  familiar  sandwiches  will 
prove  very  useful.  We  often  find,  too, 
that  a  plate  of  well-made  sandwiches  is 
appreciated  at  tea  on  a  warm  day. 

Green  Pepper. — Remove  the  seeds  and 
white  from  three  firm  green  peppers 
which  have  been  chilled  on  the  ice,  chop 
up  fine,  sprinkle  lightly  with  salt,  put  be¬ 
tween  thin  slices  of  bread  and  butter. 
These  are  very  good. 

Egg. — Mash  the  yolks  of  hard-boiled 
eggs  to  a  paste.  Moisten  with  butter  and 
a  little  made  mustard ;  season  with  pepper 
and  salt  and  a  dash  of  tabasco ;  chop  the 
whites  as  finely  as  possible,  and  mix  with 
the  yolks.  Now  butter  thin  slices  of 
whole  wheat  bread  and  spread  thickly 
with  the  paste,  and  you  have  a  delicious 
sandwich. 

Toasted  Egg. — Boil  eggs  till  they  are 
genuinely  “hard  boiled.”  In  the  meantime 
toast  some  thick  slices  of  square  white 
bread  and  split  them,  turning  them  inside 
out.  Butter  the  toasted  side,  sprinkle 
with  paprika  and  finely  minced  lettuce. 
In  the  meantime  reduce  the  yolks  and 
whites  of  eggs  to  a  powder  and  spread  for 
sandwiches.  Keep  in  waxed  paper  till 
ready  to  use. 

Cheese  and  Lettuce.  —  Slice  Boston 
brown  bread  very  thin,  butter  lightly  and 
spread  with  Neufchatel  or  with  cottage 
cheese.  Have  ready  crisp  lettuce  leaves, 
dip  each  in  a  bowl  of  French  salad  dress¬ 
ing,  then  lay  on  the  buttered  brown  bread. 
Press  another  slice  of  buttered  brown 
bread  on  this,  and  the  sandwich  is  ready. 
These  sandwiches  must  be  kept  moist  un¬ 
til  it  is  time  to  serve  them. 


The  Williams  Farm  Telephone 

LIGHTENS  LABOR 

LESSENS  LOSSES 

LENGTHENS  LIFE 

Write  for  catalog  and  booklet— 
“OVER  THE  WIRE.” 

The  Williams  Telephone  <St  Supply  Co. 
78  Central  Ave,,  Cleveland. 


MACHINERY 


UBest  and  cheapest, 
Bend  for  catalogue. 

I00MEI  &  ROSCHERT 
_  'MESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St., 
8YEACC8S,  N.  Y. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca- 
l  pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh- 

_  _  ers.  Catalog  free. 

■oBarch  ■achloirr  Co.,  Room  161 , 39  Cortland!  St.,  Nib  TorL 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  onlyFRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing  but 
the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUALITY. 
Everybody  orders  again,  as  the  CORNED  BEEF  is  as 
werepresent.  Write  for  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Test  Your 
Strength 

You  may  be  “out  of 
a  job”  and  weakly  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  new  one  at  the 
same  old  thing,  wasting 
your  life  and  energies, 
when  by  a  simple  test  of 
your  mental  muscles  you 
might  show  yourself  a 
giant  in  earning  power. 

Make  a  better  than 
merely  “good  salary.” 
Be  your  own  boss  in 
making  it.  Take  your 
own  time  to  do  it.  Stay 
in  if  it’s  a  nasty  day. 
Just  use  common-sense 
and  intelligent  industry, 
and  you  can  make  more 
than,  or  at  least  as  much 
as,  you  ever  made,  mak¬ 
ing  yearly  sales  for  The 
Ladies’  Home  Journal 
and  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

Every  old  and  every 
new  sale  counts  in  a 
splendid  prize  award  be¬ 
sides  paying  a  large  com¬ 
mission.  The  magazines 
are  well  known  and 
stand  at  the  head  of  the 
magazine  list.  We 
train,  advise  and  stand 
by  you.  We  want  help 
and  will  pay  you  and 
help  you  to  help  us. 

Write  if  you  want  to 
do  better  by  yourself 
than  you  are  doing. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
3386-E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  BREAKFAST  SET. 

This  Is  a  premium  we  have  secured  espe 
dally  for  the  good  women  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
family.  It  is  a  beauty,  and  we  are  able  to 
give  a  great  bargain  in  it. 


It  is  a  31-piece  breakfast  set  in  Prince 
decoration,  which  is  a  beautiful  pure  gold  bor¬ 
der  with  a  decalcomania  flower  in  the  centre 
of  each  piece.  The  flower  is  fixed  perma¬ 
nently  by  this  process,  and  the  design  Is  very 
pretty  and  popular.  The  set  consists  of  six 
plates,  six  cups,  six  saucers,  six  butters,  six 
oatmeal  and  one  meat  plate. 

We  will  send  this  set  by  express  safely 
packed  to  every  woman  reader  who  will  send 
us  a  club  of  five  new  yearly  subscribers, 
at  $1  each.  The  new  subscribers  will  get  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  a  year,  and  a  copy 
of  “The  Farmer’s  Garden,”  described  pre¬ 
viously,  Now,  ladles,  this  Is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Get  after  your  friends;  you  ought 
to  have  a  set. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK 
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Ways  With  Floors. 

“Never  have  a  shellac  finish  put  on  your 
Floors,”  cautioned  the  friend  who  was 
Showing  me  the  guest  chamber  in  her  fine 
hew  house. 

"It  is  a  pretty  tint,  and  has  a  clear, 
fresh  look  on  the  new  hard  pine,”  I  re¬ 
turned. 

"Yes,  but  its  surface  is  not  hard 
enough.  This  was  left  to  dry  thoroughly, 
but  see  the  heel  marks  leading  to  the 
closet  door  and  before  the  windows  where 
the  rugs  do  not  cover.” 

In  another  house  I  was  admiring  the 
large  Axminster  rug  in  oriental  coloring 
"Yes,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
rug ;  its  colors  grow  on  us,  but  the  floor 
finish — well,  it  has  to  be  wiped  every  sin¬ 
gle  day.  We  thought  only  this  mahogany 
shade  would  harmonize  with  the  rug,  and 
if  there  is  dust  about  the  edges  of  your 
room  of  course  it  is  far  more  sanitary  to 
wipe  it  up  every  morning  than  to  let  it 
cling  to  a  carpet  and  then  be  wafted  up 
to  get  into  your  lungs  whenever  opening 
and  shutting  doors  create  a  draft.”  The 
lady  surveyed  her  floor  and  sighed,  but 
the  sigh  seemed  wholly  made  out  of  satis¬ 
faction. 

Now  if  the  Ithamar  house  were  new, 
with  clear  hard  pine  floors,  we  should  try 
to  keep  the  surface  oiled  and  free  from 
any  gloss  of  varnish,  for  a  glossy  finish 
is  not  the  desirable  thing  on  any  wood 
these  days.  But  if  floors  are  old  and 
paint-spattered,  what  can  one  do?  I  can 
tell  you  what  one  man  has  done,  but  he  is 
a  rather  young  husband,  and  his  wife  too 
used  to  winning  others  to  her  way  to  give 
up  easily  what  she  has  set  her  heart  on. 
This  indulgent  man  got  down  and  scraped 
the  oak  floor  in  the  parlor  of  an  old  house 
they  had  recently  bought.  Only  a  two- 
foot  border  was  attempted,  but  that  came 
out  a  mellow  tint  when  oiled,  a  floor  fit 
to  put  envy  into  the  eyes  of  all  callers.  I 
hope  the  husband  hears  some  of  the  praise 
lavished  on  his  work,  and  that  it  repays 
him  for  the  backaches  of  Winter  evenings 
when  he  worked  by  lamplight  and  found 
every  tool  needing  the  grindstone  after  a 
half  hour’s  scraping  of  the  hard  old  oak 
boards. 

But  for  those  of  us  having  old  floors 
and  no  possibility  of  getting  them 
scraped  down  to  freshness  there  is  now  an 
easy  alternative  at  hand  in  the  varnish 
stains  put  on  the  market  since  not  many 
years  back.  We  have  found  these  fairly 
easy  to  apply,  and  better  looking  than 
paint  alone,  for  if  your  floors  are  at  all 
defective  a  coat  of  paint  tinted  with  the 
varnish  stain  must  be  used  as  foundation. 
As  the  finish  is  nearly  transparent  paint 
spots  and  roughness  need  an  even  coat 
of  paint  to  give  all  a  good  appearance. 
Even  if  there  are  no  such  things  to  hide  a 
preparatory  coat  of  some  good  wood 
filler  is  needed,  else  the  varnish  stain  will 
sink  in,  be  dull  in  spots  and  not  spread 
well.  Our  experience  has  been  wholly 
with  the  oak  stain.  Last  year  the  girls 
made  a  great  improvement  in  the  looks  of 
a  small  chamber.  Out  of  the  border  of  an 
old  Brussels  carpet,  which  was  not  as 
much  worn  or  faded  as  the  center,  and  a 
square  of  new  carpet  they  made  a  rug 
which  covers  the  floor  before  the  bed.  It 
is  next  to  nothing  to  toss  this  rug  out  of 
a  window  and  beat  it,  and  when  the  shin¬ 
ing  “oak”  floor  has  been  wiped  with  a 
mop  wrung  very  dry  the  whole  room 
seems  fresh  and  sweet,  as  if  just  passed 
through  a  housecleaning  siege.  Out  of 
her  experience  with  this  floor  Pauline  of¬ 
fers  this  advice : 

“If  possible  remove  all  furniture  from 
the  room  before  beeinning  work.  Don’t 
think  you  can  roll  the  bed  out  of  the  way 
or  shove  the  bureau  about.  When  ready 
to  put  on  the  varnish  stain  begin  at  the 
back  of  the  room  and  do  one  board  at  a 
time.  You  can’t  lap  your  brush  strokes 
without  its  showing.  Of  course  you  can 
keep  along  one  board,  dipping  your  brush 
as  needed,  but  leave  it  ’five  minutes  and 
anyone  can  tell  exactly  where  the  overlap 
was  made.  But  any  darker  lines  parallel 
with  the  grain  of  the  wood  seem  like  nat¬ 
ural  shadings.  Have  a  bottle  of  turpen¬ 
tine  handv.  and  you  can  rub  out  any  dark 
spots  by  pouring  on  a  few  drops  and 
working  the  stain  out  while  it  is  fresh, 
but  if  you  follow  the  floor  cracks  this 
will  not  be  necessary.” 

We  have  done  other  floors  since  this 
one.  The  dining  room  looks  very  well 
with  an  “oak”  border  and  large  central 
rug  of  rag  carpet  woven  hit  or  miss.  As 
to  filling  the  cracks  in  old  floors,  unless 
they  are  very  wide,  I  should  never  at¬ 
tempt  it.  It  is  a  slow  and  laborious  task, 
and  a  floor  with  every  crack  filled  has  an 
unnatural  and  expressionless  look.  1  he 
unusual  width  of  the  floor  boards  in  old 
houses  has  a  charm  of  its  own,  just  as  a 
grandmother’s  wrinkled  face  pleases  us  in 
its  way  as  much  as  the  unlined  freshness 
of  sixteen.  I  know  an  artistic  city  home 
where  an  old  floor  of  wide  boards  and 
pronounced  cracks  is  stained  and  pol¬ 
ished,  and  particularly  valued  for  its  har¬ 
monious  blend  with  some  fine  old  mahog¬ 
any  furniture. 

In  our  dining  room  floor,  which  had  to 


be  first  painted,  were  some  hollows  left 
by  loose  knots,  and  also  two  wide  cracks. 
We  got  a  can  of  dry  powder  which  we 
had  only  to  wet  up  with  a  little  water  to 
make  a  paste  which  could  be  pressed  into 
these  cavities  with  a  flexible  knife.  It 
hardened  promptly,  and  when  painted 
could  scarcely  be  detected.  We  who  hate 
to  have  half  canfuls  of  such  things  left  to 


inches  wide  with  4l/2  yards  of  banding  to 
trim  as  illustrated.  The  pattern  5352  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch 
bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  skirt  is  made  with  front  and  back 
gores  and  circular  side  portions,  these 
last  are  fitted  over  the  hips  by  means  ot 
darts  and  both  the  front  and  back  gores 
are  laid  in  box  plaits,  the  closing  being 
made  invisibly  at  the  back.  1  he  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  1034  yards  21,  9J4  yards  27  or  534 
yards  44  inches  wide  with  16*4  yards  of 
braid  to  trim  as  illustrated.  The  pattern 
5353  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28  and 
30  inch  waist  measure;  price  10  cents. 


5352  Eton  Jacket,  32  to  40  bust, 

dry  up  considered  it  an  advantage  that  the 
dry  powder  could  be  kept  without  loss  till 
again  needed. 

You  will  notice  that  I  have  said  nothing 
of  waxed  floors.  I  consider  them  out  of 
the  question  where  labor  is  an  item  of 
importance,  and  in  every  farmhouse  there 
are  things  far  better  worth  doing  than 
polishing  floors.  In  a  village  house  where 
a  stout  housemaid  is  always  employed  I 
know  of  a  waxed  hall  and  staircase  now 
given  over  to  one  of  the  patent  varnish 
stains.  In  fact,  the  effect  is  nearly  as 
good,  and  the  labor  far  less.  In  a  New 
York  orphan  asylum  I  once  saw  some 
beautifully  waxed  floors.  Going  about  the 
place  we  happened  upon  the  phalanx  of 
workers  to  whom  praise  for  the  floor  pol¬ 
ish  was  due ;  20  or  so  little  figures  in 
blue  checked  pinafores,  all  down  on  their 
knees  and  each  pushing  a  weighted  pol¬ 
isher  to  and  fro — that  was  the  secret  of 
the  shine  on  those  halls  and  reception 
rooms.  In  that  case  any  useful  occupa¬ 
tion  was  preferable  to  the  weary  monot¬ 
ony  of  a  cheerless  playground.  Those 
were  waxed  floors  of  which  I  approve, 
and  to  which  I  can  look  back  any  mo¬ 
ment  with  closed  eyes  and  renew  my  ad¬ 
miration.  R.  ITHAMAR. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  Eton  jacket  and  princess  skirt 
makes  one  of  the  most  fashionable  suits 
this  season.  The  jacket  No.  5352  is  a 


Household  Congress. 

Buttered  Mush. — Put  a  tablespoon  of 
shortening,  as  for  corn  bread,  in  the  ket¬ 
tle  of  cornmeal  mush,  and  note  the  great 
improvement.  It  is  much  better  than 
wheat  bread,  for  those  with  very  poor 
teeth,  and  those  who  suffer  with  starch 
dyspepsia.  Heat  up  in  frying  pan  when 
wanted ;  and  eat  with  sugar,  or  plain, 
without  milk.  f.  e.  h. 

Cream  Pie  Crust. — To  the  very  fas¬ 
tidious,  lard  pie  crust  or  that  made  with 
cottolene  sometimes  leaves  a  lurking 
taste  in  the  mouth  that  is  not  pleasant. 
If  one  can  use  cream,  delicious  crust 
may  be  made.  Add  baking  powder  and 
salt  to  the  flour  and  mix  stiff  with  cream 
that  is  not  too  heavy.  The  crust  is  ten¬ 
der,  browns  quickly  and  has  a  very  sweet, 
agreeable  flavor.  s.  b.  r. 

Cranberry  Pudding. — Sift  and  measure 
one  pint  of  flour;  add  two  teaspoonfuls 
baking  powder  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  Sift  again  until  all  are  thoroughly 
blended.  Add  enough  sweet  milk  to  make 
a  soft  batter.  Stir  in  one  cup  of  cran¬ 
berries  that  have  been  coarsely  chopped. 
Pour  into  a  pudding  bag  or  a  porcelain- 
lined  mold.  If  the  bag  is  used  boil  one 
and  one-half  hour  in  plenty  of  water. 
If  the  mold  is  used,  steam  the  pudding 
two  hours. 

Washing  Blankets. — If  you  wish  to 
have  your  blankets  look  like  new  after 
washing  never  rub  soap  directly  on  them. 
Run  threads  around  soiled  spots  so  that 
they  may  be  found  after  they  are  wet. 
Make  strong  suds  with  any  good  white 
soap  in  hot  water ;  dissolve  in  it  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  borax.  Rinse  vigorously,  rub¬ 
bing  only  the  marked  soots.  Prepare  an¬ 
other  hot  suds  with  borax  and  rinse  again, 
then  rinse  in  as  many  hot  waters  as  nec¬ 
essary,  and  run  through  a  wringer. 

MARY  A.  HOWE. 


To  be  glad  of  life  because  it  gives  you 
the  chance  to  love  and  to  work  and  to 
play  and  to  look  up  at  the  stars ;  to  be 
satisfied  with  your  possessions,  but  not 
contented  with  yourself  until  you  have 
made  the  best  of  them ;  to  despise  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  world  except  falsehood  and 
meanness,  and  to  fear  nothing  except 
cowardice ;  to  be  governed  by  your  ad¬ 
mirations  rather  than  by  your  disgusts ; 
to  covet  nothing  that  is  your  neighbor’s 
except  his  kindness  of  heart  and  gentle¬ 
ness  of  manners ;  to  think  seldom  of  your 
enemies,  often  of  your  friends,  and  every 
day  of  Christ ;  and  to  spend  as  much 
time  as  you  can,  with  body  and  with 
spirit  in  God’s  out-of-doors — these  are 
little'  guide-posts  on  the  foot-path  to 
peace. — Henry  Van  Dyke. 


5% 


INVEST  CONSERVATIVELY 
BUT  BE  SURE  OF 

We  cannot  offer  greater  dividends 
from  investments  than  careful 
borrowers  with  ample  security 
need  to  pay.  But  if  your  savings 
institutions  demand  for  themselves 
more  than  one- sixth  of  the  borrower's  interest-pay¬ 
ments,  we  can  serve  you  to  your 
advantage. 

Assets,  $1,750,000. 
Established  13  Years. 
Banking  Dept.  Supervision. 

Earnings  paid  from  day  re¬ 
ceived  to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited 
and  promptly  answered. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

5  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  LEAKY  TANK 

Is  an  abomination 

CALDWELL 

TftiikM  don’t  leak.  They 
are  made  right.  We  build 
tanks  of  Everlasting  Cy¬ 
press;  also  White  Pine. 
We  have  hundreds  we 
can  refer  to  In  your 
vicinity.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  and 
price  list. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CQ. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


BEE  BOOK  FREE 


TELLS  of  pleasure  In  rearing  bees  and  get¬ 
ting  money  out  of  honey.  It’s  good  read¬ 
ing.  Sample  copy  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Cul¬ 
ture  free.  (H  months' trial,  25e).  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 


THE  ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS 

Are  now  about  the  most  central 
of  all  the  great  resorts.  They 
have  through  Pullman  sleeping 
cars  from  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Boston,  Buffalo  and 
Niagara  Falls  via  the 


( 


r  NEW  YORK 

Central 

v  lines  j 


“AMERICA’S  GREATEST  RAILROAD." 

A  night’s  ride  takes  you  from 
any  of  these  places  to  the  center 
of  the  mountains  in  time  for 
breakfast  next  morning. 

For  a  copy  of  “The  Adirondack 
Mountains  and  Howto  Reach  Them,’’ 
which  is  No.  20  of  the  New  York 
Central  Lines’  “Four-Track  Series,” 
containing  a  fine  map  of  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  Mountains  and  adjacent  territory, 
with  useful  information  in  regard  to 
hotels,  camps,  lakes,  rivers,  etc.,  send 
a  two-cent  stamp  to  George  H.  Daniels, 
Manager  General  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment,  Room  21F,  Grand  Central  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York. 

C.  F.  DALY,  Passenger  Traffic  Mgr.,  N.  Y. 
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Simpson  -  Eddystone 

Shepherd  Plaids 

Dainty  checks  that  make  bright,  beauti¬ 
ful  Spring  and  Summer  dresses.  The 
standard  of  quality.  Permanent,  fadeless 
color. 


Ask  your  dealer  for 
Simpson-  Eddy  stone  Shepherd  Plaids. 
Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Print*. 


EDdystonE 

PRINTS  Thd  Eddyitone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Maker*)  Philadelphia 


5353  Circular  Princesse  Skirt  with 
Box  Plaits,  22  to  30  waist. 

very  pretty  model  for  silk,  cloth  or  linen. 
It  consists  of  the  fronts  and  the  back,  the 
fitting  being  accomplished  by  shoulder 
and  under-arm  seams  and  by  the  single 
darts  that  are  concealed  by  the  trimming. 
There  is  a  simple  flat  collar  at  the  neck 
and  the  sleeves  are  made  in  the  favorite 
three-quarter  length.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
334  yards  21,  3  yard  27  or  1%  yard  44 


Gold  Coin  Ranges 


FREIGHT 
PAID 

This  well-known  line  of  Stoves  and  Ranges  which  has  been  standard 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  we  will  sell  direct  to  the  user  at 

Wholesale  Prices 

safely  delivered,  freight  prepaid,  highly  polished,  icady  to 
put  in  your  home,  with  the  privilege  of 

A  YEAR’S  FREE  TRIAL 

Return  stove  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfied  and  we  will  return 
_,our  money  at  once.  Gold  Coin  is  the  first  Standard  Trade-Marked 
stove  ever  offered  at  the  wholesale  price.  Write  for  our  Free  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  It  tells  all  about  stoves,  and  gives  wholesale  price  on  each. 
THE  GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
(Successor  to  Bussey  A  McLeod,  Est.  I860) 


You  cannot  be  well  unless  your  stomach  and  bowels  are  right. 

Jayne’s  Sanative  .Pills 
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MARKETS 

Prices  obtained  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  .Tune  16,  wholesale  unless  otherwise 
noted.  The  prices  of  grain,  butter,  cheese 
and  eggs  are  based  on  the  official  reports  of 
Produce  and  Mercantile  exchanges,  with  such 
revision  as  outside  deals  noted  appear  to 
warrant.  Prices  of  other  products  are  from 
reports  of  dealers,  inquiries  and  observation 
of  sales  in  the  various  market  sections.  The 
word  “special”  where  used  in  this  column 
means  that  the  price  given  has  been  paid  in 
exceptional  cases  only. 

GRAIN.  • 


Wheat.  No.  2,  red.  choice....  — -  @  00 

No.  1.  Northern  Duluth,  ins.  —  @  03% 

Corn.  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @  60% 

Gats,  No.  2,  mixed . .  —  @  41 

Rye  . : .  —  @  63 

FEED. 

Gitv  bran  .  —  @21.00 

Middlings  .  —  @22.00 

Red  Dog .  —  @23.50 

Cottonseed  meal  .  —  @29.50 

Linseed  meal  .  —  @31.50 


HAY. 


Prime, 

“special”  . 

— 

@21.00 

No.  1 

.  .18.00 

@19.00 

No. 

O 

.  .16.00 

@17.00 

No. 

3  . 

.  .14.00 

@15.00 

Clover 

mixed  . 

.  .10.00 

@10.00 

Clover 

STRAW. 

.  .10.00 

@13.00 

Long 

rye  . 

@  — 

Short 

and  tangled  . 

.  .11.00 

@  1 1 .50 

Oat  and  wheat . 

@  9.00 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Milk  Exchange  price  $1.21  per  40- 
uart  can,  netting  2%  cents  per  quart  in 
:6-cent  zone. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  ‘special”  .  *  —  @  22 

Extras  .  20  @  20% 

Seconds  and  firsts .  17  @  19% 

;  Low  grades  .  15  @  17 

Stata  Dairy,  prime .  —  @10 

I  Under  grades .  14  @  17% 

Imitation  creamery .  15  @  17 

Factory  .  12  (5)  15% 

Renovated  .  12  @  17% 

Packing  stock  .  12  @  15 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  new,  best .  —  @10% 

Fair  to  good  .  0  %  (a)  10 

Inferior  .  7  @  8% 

EGGS. 

White,  ‘‘special”  . . —  @  25 

Fancy .  —  @  22 

Good '  to  choice  .  20  @  21 

Mixed  colors,  extra .  19  @20 

Lower  grades . 15  @  18 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  fancy .  11  %  @  12 

Evap.,  choice  .  11%  @  11% 

Evap.,  prime  .  —  @  11 

Chops,  100  lhs . 2.20  @2.50 

Cores  and  skins . 2.00  @2.25 

Raspberries  .  - —  @  30 

Huckleberries  .  10  @  12 

Cherries  . 14  @  15. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples.  Spy  . 6.00  @6.75 

Baldwin  . 5.50  @6.50 

Ben  Davis  . 5.00  @5.50 

Russet  . 4.50  @5.50 

Under  grades . 3.00  @4.00 

Strawberries,  “special,”  qt.V. .  —  @18 

Jersey  .  4  @  12 

Up-River  .  5  @  10 

Staten  Island  .  7  @  10 

riums,  Ga.,  carrier  . 2.00  @3.00 

Cherries,  lO  lb.  bkt .  50  @  90 

Blackberries,  N.  C.,  quart....  7  @  9 

Gooseberries,  quart .  6  @  8 

Muskmelons,  bu.  crate . 1.00  @2.50 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  quart...  8  @16 

Peaches,  Fla.,  carrier . 1.00  @2.50 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  100 . 25,00  @35.00 

nors. 

Prime  to  choice  .  11  @  13 

Common  to  fair .  9  @  11 

German,  1905  .  27  @  30 

BEANS. 

Marrow  . 2.50  @3.05 

Medium  . 1.60  @2.00 

Pea  . ...J . 1.50  @1.60 

Red  Kidney  . .  .' . 2.75  @3.05 

White  Kidney  . 3.10  @3.25 

Yellow  Eye . 1.50  @1.60 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  S’n,  Rose,  No.  1,  bbl.3.00  @5.00 

S’n,  white  Chilis,  No.  1 _ 3.00  @4.50 

S’n,  red  Chilis  No.  1 . 2.75  @4.00 

Southern  No.  2 . 2.00  @2.50 

Southern,  culls,  . 1.25  @1.75 

State  &  W’n.  in  bulk,  180  lbs.2.50  @2.62 

State  &  Western,  bag . 2.50  @2.00 

Maine  &  Eastern,  bag . 2.50  @2.60 

European,  168-lb.  bag . 2.25  @2.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Jersey,  bbl,.1.50  @2.50 


Jersey,  basket  .  60  @  90 

Artichokes,  California,  dozen  50  @1.00 

Asparagus,  Colossal,  doz.  behs.2.00  @3.00 

Extras  . 1.75  @2.00 

Prime  . 1.25  @1.75 

Culls  .  60  @1.00 

Beets,  new,  100  bchs . 1.00  @2.00 

Carrots,  old,  bbl . 2.00  @4.00 

New,  100  bchs . 1.50  @>2.50 

Cabbage,  Va..  Md.  &  Dei.,  bbl.  75  @  90 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  basket. .. .  15  @)  50 

Cliar’n  &  Savannah,  crate..  40  @1.00 

Ch’n  hothouse,  basket . 2.50  @3.00 

Norfolk,  cold  frame,  basket.  1.00  @1.25 

North  Carolina,  basket . 1.00  @  — 

Corn.  Southern.  100 . 1.00  @3.00 

Eggplants,  Florida,  box . 1.00  @1.50 

Garlic.  New  Orleans,  lb .  8  @  10 

Horseradish.  100  lbs . 4.00  @5.00 

Kale,  near-by,  bbl .  25  @  50 

I.ettuce,  near-by.  bbl . 1.00  @1.25 

Boston,  hothouse.  3-doz  box.  1.00  @1.25 

Lima  Beans.  Florida,  crate... 2. 00  @4.00 

Mint,  per  100  hunches . 1.00  @2.00 

Mushrooms,  lb  . 20  @  85 

Onions.  Bermuda  crate . 1.30  @1.40 

Texas,  yellow.  Cummer  crate  75  @1.50 

Texas,  yellow,  fiat  crate... 1.00  @1.35 

Texas,  red.  Cummer  crate.  .  .  75  @1.25 

Texas,  red.  fiat  crate. ..  .1.00  @1.25 

Texas,  white,  Cummer  crate.  1.75  @2.00 

Texas,  white,  flat  crate . 1.35  @1.50 

New  Orleans,  hag  . 1.30  @1.35 

Egyptian,  bag  . 2.25  @  — 

Virginia,  white,  basket .  75  @1.00 

Okra.  Florida,  carrier . 2.00  @2.50 

Peppers,  Florida  crate . 1.50  @2.25 

Peas,  Del.  &  Md..  basket . 1.00  @1.75 

Jersey,  large,  basket  . 1.50  @2.00 

Jersey,  small.  basVT . 1.00  @1.50 

Radishes,  near-bv,  100  bchs..  50  @  75 

Rhubarb,  near-by.  100  bchs...  50  @1.00 

String  Beans,  Savannah,  bkt..  25  @  50 

Charleston,  basket  .  25  @  50 

Charleston,  green,  basket..  25  @  50 

N.  C„  half-bbl.  basket .  40  @  60 

N.  C..  bush-basket  .  25  @  .50 

Norfolk,  green,  basket .  60  @  75 

Norfolk,  wax,  basket .  50  @  65 

Spinach,  near-by.  bbl.. .  50  @1.00 

Squash.  Marrow,  bbl-crate.  . .  .2.00  @3.00 

Yellow,  crook-neck,  bbl-crate  50  @1.50 

White,  bbl-crate  .  50  @1.50 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 2.00  @2.50 

White.  100  bchs . 1.00  @  — 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  carrier ....  1.00  @2.25 

Mississippi,  fiat  box .  75  @  — 

Hothouse,  lb . 13  @  16 

Watercress,  100  bunches . 1.00  @1.50 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Broilers.  Ib .  24 

Fowls  .  — 

Roosters  .  — 

Turkeys  .  11 

Ducks,  pair  .  50 

Geese,  pair  .  90 

Pigeons,  pair .  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  11 

Broilers,  “special,”  lb .  — 

Dry  picked,  fancy .  30 

Good  to  prime .  20 

Fowls  .  11 

Ducklings,  fancy .  12 

Squabs,  “special,”  dozen . 4.00 

Prime,  white  . 2.25 

Mixed  and  dark  . 1.25 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4.75 

Cows  . 1.50 

Calves  . 5.25 

Sheep  . 3.50 

Lambs  . 7.00 

Hogs  .  — 


FARM  CHEMICALS. 


@  27 
@  13% 

@  7 

@  12 
@  80 
@1.50 
@  25 

@  13 
@  42 
@  32 
@  27 
@  13% 
@  12% 
@5.00 
@3.00 
@1.50 


@4.85 

@4.05 

@7.60 

@5.50 

@9.00 

@7.00 


Prices  for  ton  lots,  smaller  quantities  pro¬ 


portionately  higher. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  ton .  —  @51.50 

Muriate  of  Potash,  per  2,016  lbs  —  @41.85 

Dried  Blood  .  —  @53.00 

Kainit  .  .  —  @11.00 

Acid  Phosphate  .  —  @12.00 

Sulphate  of  Potash,  2,016  lbs  —  @48.15 

Ground  Bone  .  —  @28.00 

Copper  Sulphate,  bbl.  lots....  —  @  6% 

Sulphur  Flowers,  bbl.  lots.  ...  —  @  2% 

Water  Glass,  bbl.  lots .  —  @  2 

LUMBER. 

Wholesale  in  N.  Y. 

Hemlock,  joist,  1.000 .  —  @20.00 

Boards  . 21.50  @22.50 

Timber,  20  to  32  ft . 20.50  @27.00 

White  Pine,  uppers . 80.50  @103.50 

Shelving  . 36.50  @58.50 

Box  . 24.50  @30.00 

Yellow  Bine,  flooring . 22.00  @40.00 

Siding  . 26.00  @28.00 


PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Fruits. — Apples  are  moving  slowly,  other 
fresh  fruits  attracting  more  attention. 
Strawberries  are  very  plentiful  and  selling 
low.  The  nearby  crop  is  heavy,  and  excel¬ 
lent  fruit  has  sold  for  10  to  12  cents.  Cher¬ 
ries  are  on  hand  in  large  quantities,  but 
many  in  bad  condition  owing  to  rough  hand¬ 
ling.  The  shippers  say  that  if  they  send 
them  in  small  packages  the  express  men 
throw  them'  about  like  baseballs,  and  if  they 
use  large  baskets  the  fruit  in  the  bottom  is 
crushed  by  the  weight  above  it.  I  saw  one 
lot  of  about  a  ton  from  Maryland  in  three- 
peck  baskts,  that  was  in  good  condition  for 
cider  making.  Wild  Goose  and  Japanese 
plums  from  Georgia  have  sold  well.  Peaches 
are  making  quite  a  show  and  will  soon  be 
here  in  large  quantities.  Prices  are  ranging 
from  $1  to  $2.50  or  a  trifle  ..better.  Water¬ 
melon  trade  is  good.  * '  ^ 

As  the  President  has  signed. the  denatured 
alcohol  bill,  this  measure  "is  now  a  law,’  in 
effect  January  1,  1907.  This  law  will  benefit 
practically  everyone  but  the  wood  alcohol 
and  oil  industries,  as  it  provides  cheap  fuel 
and  furnishes  a  market  for  many  surplus 
products,  including  potatoes.  The  fear  that 
this  denatured  alcohol  may  be  so  doctored 
as  to  be  used  as  a  beverage  appears  to  be 
groundless.  The  process  of  denaturing  will 
vary  according  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  the 
alcohol,  but  if  any  smart  chemist  should  devise 


a  scheme  for  counteracting  any  of  these  de¬ 
naturing  agents  it  would  be  soon  discovered 
and  stopped.  In  all  probability  chronic  law¬ 
breakers  will  stick  to  “moonshine”  opera¬ 
tions,  as  offering  a  much  greater  proportion 
of  profit  for  the  risk  involved. 

The  silliest  whine  heard  recently  is  the 
cry  that  business  is  being  killed  on  acount  of 
the  publicity  given  the  nacking  industry  or 
the  falsehoods  told  about  it.  The  idea  seems 
to  be  that  the  essential  workings  of  any 
concern  handling  public  necessities  should  be 
wrapped  in  cotton  and  tenderly  laid  away 
from  tile  gaze  of  the  curious  and  unsympa¬ 
thetic  public.  Any  legitimate  business  that 
cannot  stand  publicity  or  being  lied  about 
must  be  organized  on  a  very  faulty  basis. 
Common  sense  should  suggest  the  possibility 
of  such  forms  of  criticism  arising  at  any 
time  and  the  need  of  being  ready  to  meet 
them  at  once  in  manly  fashion.  The  better 
element  among  the  packers  doubtless  take 
this  view,  and  the  calamity  wails  now  heard 
are  merely  the  cries  of  misguided  friends, 
from  whom  the  beef  men  themselves  may  well 
pray  to  be  delivered.  No  man  need  be  weak- 
kneed  in  the  face  of  publicity  or  falsehood 
unless  his  business  methods  are  shaky  or  the 
lies  prove  to  be  truth,  in  either  of  which 
cases  exposure  of  him  can  result  only  in  pub¬ 
lic  good. 

Moisture  in  Butter. — The  existing  dairy 
laws  prohibit  commercial  handling  of  butter 
containing  more  than  16  per  cent  water,  this 
being  regarded  as  adulterated  and  subject  to 
a  tax  of  10  cents  per  pound.  Excess  of 
moisture  has  been  discussed  in  European 
markets  for  a  long  time,  and  in  some  places 
very  stringent  laws  are  in  force,  but  until 
quite  recently  the  matter  has  had  but  little 
attention  here,  and  inspectors  are  finding  con¬ 
siderable  butter  in  which  the  water  content  is 
more  than  16  per  cent.  Under  ordinary 
conditions,  where  cream  is  well  handjed  and 
the  butter  properly  worked,  12  or  13  per 
cent  moisture  should  be  a  normal  limit,  and 
much  will  run  under  12.  This  excess  of 
water  may  be  the  result  of  careless  methods, 
or  the  water  may  be  purposely  left  in  or  put 
in.  The  sale  of  water  at  butter  prices  is 
profitable,  nearly  as  much  so  as  the  old  well 
tried  plan  of  watering  the  milk,  and  is  no 
less  a  swindle.  Those  who,  on  account  of 
ignorance  or  carelessness  are  making  butter 
that  runs  over  16  per  cent  moisture  ought  to 
learn  better,  and  butter  that  is  purposely 
watered  should  he  classed  with  other  frauds. 
It  is  not  easy  to  make  an  adequate  test,  and 
the  butter  trade  is  rather  at  sea  as  to 
whether  they  will  be  held  to  strict  account 
for  any  of  this  excess  moisture  butter  found 
in  their  hands  or  in  storage.  Mr.  Vanne- 
man,  a  well  known  butter  man  in  this  city, 
and  a  representative  of  the  careful  and  reli¬ 
able  end  of  the  trade,  lias  been  trying  to  learn 
fromthe  Internal  Revenue  Department  what 
action  would  be  taken  in  cases  where  dealers 
handled  this  butter  ignorantly  and  with  no 
fraudulent  intent.  Regarding  most  of  the 
questions  asked  the  revenue  commissioner  is 
rather  non-committal,  and  the  impression 
gained  from  his  statements  is  that  a  definite 
policy  has  not  been  decided  on.  Of  course 
he  gives  no  assurance  of  leniency  in  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  law.  no  matter  how  innocent  of 
wrong  the  offender  may  be  as  it  is  his  sworn 
duty  to  enforce  the  10-cent  tax  regulation  on 
all  butter  found  liable  to  it.  Now  the  essen¬ 
tial  point  about  all  this  is  that  butter  makers 
must  get  riqht  at  it  and  stop  turning  out  but¬ 
ter  that  is  16  per  cent  water.  Those  wilfully 
guilty  of  this  swindle  should  quit  from  a 
sense  of  self  preservation,  and  tho^e  who  may 
innocently  have  fallen  into  the  error  should 
finish  learning  their  trade.  The  writer’s  ex¬ 
perience  in  making  dairy  butter  from  a  herd 
of  10  cows,  with  only  an  average  equipment, 
Is  that  there  is  no  good  reason  for  turning 
out  such  watery  butter  if  reasonable  care  is 
used.  In  the  creamery  conditions  are  differ¬ 
ent,  and  the  butter  maker  working  with  a  lot 
of  miscellaneous  cream  lias  a  difficult  job. 
Yet  a  man  fit  for  such  work  will  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  until  he  learns  at  least  how  to  make  law¬ 
ful  butter.  It  is  to  lie  hoped  that  the  author¬ 
ities  will  condemn  no  butter  without  ade¬ 
quate  test,  something  more  than  the  analysis 
of  an  ounce  or  two,  or  weighing  a  quantity, 
subjecting  it  to  heat,  weighing  again  arid 
concluding  that  the  loss  was  waier.  ’The 
evidence  should  be  positive  rather  than  nega¬ 
tive.  If  the  chemist  can  show  say  2%  ounces 
of  water  distilled  from  one  pound  of  butter, 
the  evidence  is  dear.  .  w.  w.  h. 

•’  11  - ■  -  ,  * 

A  Ben  DAvis  Man. — I  notice  you  always 
run  down  the  Ben  Davis  apple.  It  is  one 
of  the  very  best  growers,  earliest  to  bear, 
fruit  ^always  fine,  bears  every  vear,  keeps  all 
Winter,  and  has  friends  enough  to'  make  it 
one  tof  the  very  best  sellers  on  the  market. 
“Uncle  Ben”  has  ;;,  paid  mortgages,  bouglu 
clothes  and  shoes  for  poor  children,  and  made 
many  hafipy  homes.  Now  please  give  our 
friend  Ben  a  rest,  and  get  after  some  of  our 
strike  leaders  and  trust  magnates,  and  you 
will  be  doing  more  for  your  rural  friends 
than  you  can  ever  do  by  erving  down  one  of 
the  best  friends  of  the  apple  farmer  of  1906. 

Connecticut.  c.  h.  brundage. 


BUILDING  MATERIAL 

for  houses,  barns  and  farm 
—  .  c  —,ery  description. 
Stands  greater 
weight,  and  is 
cheaper  than 
brick,  stone  or 
cement.  Send 
for  estimates. 
Samples  sent 
free.  Freight 
prepaid.  - 
Sold  only  in 
car-loads. 

Write 

H.  B.  Camp  Co, 

Bussunier  Bldg. 
PITTSBURG,  Ptm 


A  Crazy  Hen 

eaten  alive  with  lice  can’t  lay  eggs, 
and  is  a  most  wretchedly  uuproui- 
able  bird.  Instant  Louse  Killer  In 
The  nests,  on  the  roosts  and  in  the 
dusting  places  will  -work  wonders  in 
restoring  peace  and  harmony.  The 
egg  basket  will  show  better  and  the 
flock  will  do  better  in  every  way. 

Instant 
Louse  Killer 

(Powder  or  Liquid) 

costs  little  to  use  and  does  much. 
It  kills  lice  on  stock  and  ticks  on 
sheep.  It  destroys  bugs  on  cucumber, 
squash  and  melon  vines,  cabbage 
worms, slugson  rosebushes;  is  harm¬ 
less  when  applied  to  eatable  plants. 
Instant  Louse  Killer  is  the  original 
powder  Louse  killerput  up  in  round 
cans  with  perforated  top.  Be  sure  of 
the  word  “Instant.”  See  that  i  t  i  s  on 
the  can— there  are  over  25  imitations. 

1  Ib.  25c.  (Except  5 11  Canada 
•»  ih«  )  and  extreme 

*  IDS.  bUC.  (  west  aud  South_ 

If  your  dealer-canuot  supply  you 
we  will  forward  I  lb.  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press,  prepaid  for  35c.  Sold  on  a 
written  guarantee. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


AYRSHIRES  and  GHESHIRES. 

Two  Bull  Calves,  four  months  old;  Heifer,  two 
months;  Sows  in  farrow;  Spring  Pigs.  All  stock 
eligible  to  registry;  fine  condition. 

Homer  J.  Brown,  Harford,  Cort.  Co.,  N.  Y, 

UIUERNSEY  BUI.LS  from  8  to  12  months  old. 
'-*■  Breeding,  price  and  individuality  right. 

W.  A.  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  New  York. 

Farmers  wanted  as  agents 

AUGUST  POST, 


Binder  Twine 


Moulton, 


Iowa. 


Strawberries  and  Peaches 

Early  Vegetables,  Fancy  Eggs,  and  Choice  Farm 
Products  of  all  kinds  wanted.  Market  information 
on  request.  Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  N.Y. 

I  your  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry, 
I  I  I  it  Apples,  etc.,  to  the  Oldest  Commission 
House  in  New  York.  Established  1838. 

E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

84  &  36  Little  1  3th  St.,  New  York. 


w 


ANTED:  Experienced  farmer,  modern  methods,  Address 
“FARMER,  ’  care  of  Morniug  News,  Wilmington,  Del. 


COD  (*  1 1  T  Fruit,  grain,  truck,  and  grass  farm. 
I  Ull  vALC  10,000  peach,  3,000  pears,  800  apple 
and  200  plum  trees;  prospect  of  12,000  baskets  of  fruit 
this  year.  Good  buildings.  All  for  $14,000  possesion, 

143  STATE  STREET,  Dover,  Delaware. 

I AA  ACRE  FARM.  Price,  $600.  Greatest  bar- 
IUU  gain  ever  offered.  Mild  climate.  Summer  and 
Winter  home.  Very  healthy  spot.  40  acres  in  good 
crops  and  fruit;  00  acres  covered  with  good  timber. 
Dwelling  and  other  buildings  on  farm.  Good  title. 
Come  at  once  and  see  with  your  own  eyes.  J.  LEE 
WOODCOCK,  M.  D.,  400  Camden  Ave.,  Salisbury, Md. 

For  Sale -FRUIT  AND  DAIRY  FARM 

218  acres,  just  outside  city  limits,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
GO  acres  best  fruits;  $8,000  worth  modern  buildings; 
good  land,  well  watered,  will  keep50cows;  good  roads; 
good  market;  easy  terms;  price  $100  per  acre.  Write 
for  particulars.  C.  H.  PERKINS,  Newark,  New  York. 


3AAA  money-making  farms  for 
^  UUU  SALE.  "Strout’s  Special  List,”  illus¬ 
trating  hundreds  of  the  best  farm  bargains  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Mary¬ 
land  and  the  South,  free.  E.  A,  STROUT,  Farm 
Dept.  42.  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


CNDU  CflD  CAI  C  Cheapest  one  ever  offered; 
rPitlTl  run  OMLE  splendid  location  and  eleg¬ 
ant  soil;  good  house  and  outbuildings;  fine  fruit; 
over  100  acres  in  cultivation;  contains  200  acres;  is 
near  Salisbury:  can  be  bought  for  $1,800;  easy  terms. 
Address  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Md. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER. 


The  best  pruner.  Cuts  Vinch  dry  branch.  Quick, 
clean,  easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of 
two  new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  or  for  club 
of  7  ten  weeks  trials  at  10  cents  each. 
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PUBLISHERS  DESK. 

The  farm  papers  that  accept  the  Seed¬ 
less  apple  advertising  make  desperate  el- 
forts  to  live  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
contract.  The  seedless  people  arc  not 


sides  as  a  condition  of  getting  the  order 
and  the  money.  Some  of  the  more  pre¬ 
tentious  editors  escape  the  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility  by  sending  a  representative  to 
write  up  the  great  merits  of  the  Seedless 


the  way  they  all  do  it.  None  of  them 
seems  to  enjoy  it,  and  some  of  them  ac¬ 
tually  ease  their  conscience  by  qualifying 
their  own  paid-puffery  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  exposed  its 
worthlessness.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that 
the  papers  which  have  not  accepted  the 
advertising  have  not  said  a  single  word  in 
favor  of  this  much-discussed  and  alleged 
novelty.  But  any  one  that  has  published 
the  advertising  also  published  some  sort 
of  an  endorsement  of  it.  The  promoters 
are  now  using  these  paid — or  at  tuo>t 
money-inspired-editorials  —  in  circular 
form  to  influence  sales. of  trees.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  note  that  the  apple  is  con¬ 
demned  as  worthless  by  practically  all  the 
well-known  horticulturists  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  papers  that  find  merit  in  it  have 
simply  been  bought.  We  challenge  a  sin¬ 
gle  one  of  them  to  deny  it. 

A  Canadian  subscriber  sends  us  some 


three-cornered  piece  of  glass  wedged 
fast  at  the  back  of  her  mouth.  I  took  it 


squirts”  of  kerosene  oil  down  their 


soak  whole  corn  in  kerosene  and  feed  it 
to  his  fowls  once  a  week  as  a  preventive 
of  roup,  canker,  or  other  diseases;  skip¬ 
ping  one  meal  previous  to  feeding  it,  so 
the  hens  would  cat  it.  I  do  not  think 


Care  of  Colt’s  Feet. — I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  and  thank  you  kindly  for  the 
valuable  information  given  in  care  of  colt’s 
feet.  The  colt  for  whom  the  information 
was  desired  has  arrived,  and  is  now  two 
weeks  old.  The  mother,  a  fine  mare  in  every 
respect  save  her  feet,  is  one  I  have  tried  to 
raise,  and  now  that  the  information  has  been 
received,  I  am  reminded  of  how  the  smith, 
a  man  as  ignorant  of  the  anatomy  of  a  colt’s 
foot  as  I  am  of  surgery,  would  cut  and  trim 
out  the  frog  and  bars  of  the  foot  as  though 
he  were  trying  to  fashion  a  foot  of  wax. 

Illinois.  E.  M.  F. 

A  Hen  Record.— On  page  449  you  give 
Mr.  Cosgrove’s  poultry  account.  I  enclose 
mine  for  May  from  a  flock  of  70  hens.  Tart 
are  purebred  Silver  Gray  Dorkins  and  re¬ 
mainder  are  grade  Dorkings.  I  had  some 
sitters  during  this  time,  and  also  kept  28 
Dorkings  confined  more  or  less  to  keep  their 
'  eggs  separate  for  hatching.  For  market  eggs 
OOi/.  dozen  at  17  cents,  $15.38;  eggs  for 
hatching.  $3.75:  total,  $19.13;  total  cost  for 
feed,  $3.00;  profit,  $16.13.  Profit  per  hen 
23  cents.  f.  a.  c. 

Portlandville,  N.  Y. 


Is  your  mistress  at  home?”  inquired 


at  ye.  If  ye  hov  a  wart  on  the  side  o’ 
yer  nose,  ma’am,  she  ain’t.” — Philadelphia 
Press. 

Baby’s  Awful  Eczema. 

Skin  Peeled  Off  Hands  and  Face— En¬ 
dured  Tortures— Cured  by  the 
Cuticura  Remedies. 

“I  can  truthfully  say  that  just  two 
cakes  of  Cuticura  Soap  and  two  bottles  of 
Cuticura  Resolvent  surprised  me,  as  the 
skin  was  peeling  off  my  baby’s  hands  and 
face,  and  he  was  suffering  awful.  When 
the  eczema  first  appeared  he  was  very 
healthy,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  covered 
with  it  he  lost  flesh  rapidly.  But  as  soon 
as  I  commenced  to  use  the  Cuticura  Rem¬ 
edies  be  started  to  mend.  I  kept  on  using 
the  Cuticura  Soap,  as  I  think  it  is  an  in¬ 
dispensable  article  around  the  house.  As 
my  baby  weighs  only  thirty-seven  pounds 
and  is  only  seventeen  months  old,  you  can 
imagine  the  torture  he  endured.  My 
neighbors  can  vouch  for  this  statement  as 
being  correct.  Mrs.  Alex.  Weeks,  Jr., 
268  North  Water  St.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  7,  1905.” 

Registered  angora  GOATs.-pairs  or 
trios.  REGISTERED  RAMBOUIRRKT  RAMS. 
Write  for  prices  ami  information. 
MERROSE  STOCK  FARM,  Oincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM  NkVV  york.K’ 

VV.  Ply  mouth  Rocks  and  VV.  Holland  Turkeys. 

Wars  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
’Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  bookMOc. 
Ratos  free.  J.  A .  BERGEY.Box  8, Telford, Pa, 


BEE  OUTFIT— Colony  best  Italian  Bees,  hive, 
super,  sections,  hat,  veil,  broom,  gloves  and 
smoker,  $10.  GEO.  ENTY,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Mosgrove.  Pa. 


throats,  using  the  little  squirt  can  that 
you  oil  the  sewing  machine  with.  I 
satisfied  with  the  advertising  space  alone.  j£now  an  Q](i  poultryman  who  used  to 
They  insist  on  editorial  endorsement  be- 


much  could  be  fed,  though,  without  af- 
apple.  The  smaller  fellows  swallow  the  fecting  the  eggs.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 

whole  bait  and  come  out  in  straight  edi¬ 
torial  puffery.  It  is  a  bit  pitiable  to  see 


Mrs.  Borem,  standing  in  the  shadow  of 
out  and  the  hen  was  all  right  in  a  few  the  doorway.  “I  don’t  know,  ma’am,” 
days.  I  should  try  squirting  two  or  three  replied  the  servant.  “Can’t  tell  whether 

she’s  at  home  or  not  till  I  git  a  good  look 


Get  Rid  of  Lice  and  Mites 

One  application  of  Avenarius  Carbollncum 
to  the  inside  woodwork  of  your  ben  house  Is 
guaranteed  to  exterminate  all  of  them.  A 
thin,  nut-brown  liquid  applied  with  a  brush  or 
spray.  Rarge  covering  capacity.  On  the  market 
sioee  1875.  Acknowledged  the  best  preserver  <.f 
wood  in  any  situation  against  rot  and  decay. 
CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 
INC.,  351  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ISQUABS 


are  raised  in  one  month 
bring  big  prices.  MoneyTSy' 
makers  for  poultrymen.tW* 
farmers,  women.  y&y 


for  our  Free  Book  and  learn  this 
rich  industry.  Correspondence  inviteddWA 

ffff  Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co.,  V&7 
Q^Uw<335  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


D  fill  I  TIJV^0000^ 

I  U  U  L  I  K  TeSfh&fn  the  | 

(POULTRY  LIN  E— Fencing,  Feed,  Incu-1 
(bators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything—  { 
sit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you< 
jour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the< 

) asking — it's  worth  having. 

(Excelsior  Wire  8c  Poultry  Supply  Co., < 

I  Dep  H.  G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  < 

QQQQQQQQQQQQQQQQQQQQOQQQQi 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY! 

FOR  BARE— Yearling  Hens  #1.50  each;  Cocks  $2  up. 
Eggs  for  Hatching  $1.50  per  sit.  $5  per  100.  A  satisfac¬ 
tory  deal  guaranteed.  E.  F.  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL 

L.  C. 


R.  C.  VV.  LEGHORNS.  W. 
P.  ROCKS.  EGGS  5c.  EACH. 
STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

HILLS,  Delaware,  O. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  1004-05.  Trios,  $5.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  Catalogue 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  D.  41.  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


EDWARD  G.  NOONAN,  m^bntat.a’ 

Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Poultry.  Prices  reasonable. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS— Prize  stock.  EGGS  $1.00 
for  15.  C.  GORDON,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


Maple  Villa  Poultry  Yards— Eggs  and  stock  guaran¬ 
teed.  Hamburgs.  Leghorns,  Andalusians,  Mlnorcas, 
WyandotteS,  Rocks,  Anconas.  W.G.MOSHKK,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


circulars  and  letters  from  McLean  Pub. 
Co.,  of  88  Walker  Street,  New  York  City, 
and  includes  a  remittance  of  $1.35  which 
he  tells  us  to  hand  them  if  we  think  it 
an  honest  proposition.  The  publishing 
company  claim  that  the  subscriber  is  to 
receive  a  present  for  some  unknown  rea¬ 
son,  and  requests  that  he  send  $1.35  to 
cover  boxing  and  packing  charges.  They 
do  not  say  so ;  but  the  correspondent 
would  have  to  pay  the  express  charges  if 
he  ever  received  anything.  It  is  alleged 
in  some  such  cases  that  the  express  com¬ 
pany  also  rebates  the  shipper  a  certain 
amount  on  every  shipment.  Stripped  of 
all  ingenuity  of  language,  these  people 
have  something  they  would  be  glad  to  sell 
for  $1.35,  and  presents  or  guessing  con¬ 
tests  have  no  consideration  at  all.  If  you 
could  see  the  so-called  presents  you  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  want  them  at  all.  We  have 
not  seen  the  presents.  The  things  that 
we  have  seen  sold  under  similar  schemes 
were  pure  and  simple  humbugs.  We  do 
not  say  that  this  one  is.  We  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  or  not.  But  being  left  to  our 
judgment  we  are  not  going  to  send  them 
that  $1.35.  If  the  goods  are  all  right,  we 
see  no  reason  of  adopting  the  methods  of 
well-known  fakers  to  sell  them. 


WHAT  AILED  THE  HENS. 

I  am  interested  in  a  small  way  in  poultry; 
have  135  fowls,  mostly  pullets,  and  in  Jan¬ 
uary  they  laid  1,684  eggs;  February,  1,680; 
March,  2,424  ;  and  April,  2,559,  which  I 
think  is  very  good.  I  have  100  pullets  in 
under  a  wagon  house  and  the  horses,  and 
drop  the  manure  down,  so  they  have  had 
that  to  scratch  in ;  feed  mostly  oats,  buck¬ 
wheat  and  corn.  Some  of  my  hens  have 
something  the  matter  with  their  throats; 
they  act  as  if  there  was  something  there 
they  were  trying  to  get  out.  I  have  lost  six 
from  (his  cause.  Will  some  of  our  hen  men 
tell  me  the  trouble,  what  is  the  cause  and 
what  will  cure  it?  c.  F.  G. 

East  Chatham.  N.  Y. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  answer  this 
question  without  a  more  definite  state¬ 
ment  of  the  trouble.  Why  not  look 
down  their  throats  and  see  if  they  have 
canker  in  the  throat?  Sometimes  a  cold 
will  cause  a  wheezing  noise  as  they 
breathe,  but  fowls  will  usually  get  over 
a  cold  in  a  few  days  if  nothing  is  done 
for  them.  A  neighbor  sent  a  hen  down 
to  my  house  by  one  of  his  boys,  asking 
if  I  could  tell  what  ailed  her;  she  would 
not  eat  and  kept  shaking  her  head ;  had 
been  so  for  several  days.  I  noticed  she 
could  not  close  her  mouth,  and  found  a 


CRAM'S 


New  T wentieth  Century 
Commercial  and  Library  Map 

- OF  THE - 

United  States  and  World 


This  is  the  largest  map  ever  printed  in  the  world  on  one  sheet;  size  47x67  inches. 
It  is  a  reversible  map:  The  United  States  being  printed  on  one  side,  and  the  World 
on  the  other.  When  hung  on  the  wall  either  side  may  be  shown  at  pleasure.  One  ot  its 
most  useful  features  is  that  along  each  side  border  of  both  maps  is  an  index  of  over  two 
thousand  principal  cities  and  towns,  giving  their  population  and  showing  how  to  find  them 
instantly  on  the  map. 

The  United  States  Map 

shows  all  railroads,  counties,  large  cities,  towns  and  railway  stations.  It  shows  all  the  new 
counties  recently  established  in  the  different  states,  and  is  an  up-to-date  map  in  every 
respect. 

The  World  Map 

is  the  clearest  engraving1  made  by  our  new  relief  plate  patent  process.  It  shows 
the  discoveries  and  changes  in  Africa,  China,  South  America  and  Alaska,  and  colors  each 
separate  island  and  colony  in  the  same  color  as  the  country  to  which  it  belongs.  Dis¬ 
tances  between  principal  ports  of  the  world,  and  cable  lines  are  shown  by  distinct  colors. 
Ocean  currents,  and  many  other  valuable  features. 

This  Reversible  Map  is  printed  on  very  heavy  paper  of  extra  quality,  and  mounted 
with  black  Japanned  Moulding  and  rollers  at  top  and  bottom.  The  regular  price 
is  $5.00  by  subscription.  We  had  a  chance  to  get  a  lot  on  a  cash  order  and  took 
them.  Send  us  one  yearly  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  new  or  renewal,  with 
$1.00,  and  75  cents  extra,  and  we  will  send  you  this  map,  express  prepaid.  The 
Map  will  cost  you  only  75  cents,  or  we  will  send  it  prepaid  for  a  club  of  3  yearly 
subscriptions  at  $1.00  each.  The  subscription  may  be  your  order  or  for  a  neighbor. 
Every  intelligent  home  needs  a  map.  This  is  a  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get  one. 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


CALVES  WITHOUT  MILK. 

Did  you  ever  try  hay  tea  for  young  calvea 
at  weaning  time?  I  used  to  when  short  on 
milk.  Always  did  well  on  that  with  milk, 
very  little  milk.  To  make  hay  tea  use  the 
best  of  Timothy  or  Red-top  ;  boil,  strain  ana 
add  sweet  skim-milk  if  new  is  not  obtain¬ 
able.  Calves  thrive  on  it.  A  friend  told  me 
yesterday  that  he  had  good  results  with  call 
meal.  s.  a.  n. 

Massachusetts. 

We  have  tried  this  in  a  small  way,  but 
never  found  it  highly  successful.  A  thin 
gruel  of  oatmeal  boiled  until  the  grain 
forms  a  thin  jelly  has  given  us  better  re¬ 
sults.  We  have  not  been  able  to  produce 
much  of  a  calf  without  a  small  quantity, 
at  least,  of  milk. 

HARD  SHEEP  QUESTIONS  AGAIN. 

On  page  396  reference  was  made  to  a  case 
in  wheh  an  inferior  ram  was  permitted  to 
run  at  large  to  t lie  annoyance  and  loss  of 
neighboring  sheep  owners.  Below  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  a  well-known  New  York  sheep  man  : 

This  is  a  very  annoying  matter !  I 
have  suffered  in  the  same  way.  There  is 
no  question  but  the  neighbor  (?)  is  liable 
for  damages.  Just  what  they  might  be  is 
rather  a  difficult  thing  to  determine.  Quite 
likely  a  lawsuit  would  result.  This  would 
probably  cost  in  money  as  much  as  any 
damages  awarded  would  amount  to.  Then 
the  cost  in  annoyance,  bad  feeling  en¬ 
gendered,  which  may  extend  to  others 
beside  the  parties  immediately  concerned 
(I  have  known  such  to  affect  the  second 
generation)  would  likely  be  far  greater 
than  any  damages  sustained,  aggravating 
as  they  are.  My  advice  would  be  to  go 
to  this  party,  and  firmly  but  kindly  (don’t 
get  angry)  state  the  situation  to  him.  say 
you  will  not  go  to  law  about  the  matter, 
but  think  lie  ought  to  reimburse  you  in 
some  way.  If  he  does,  why  so  much  is 
gained;  if  not,  tell  him  yon  will  hold  him 
accountable  for  a  like  offence  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  In  the  meantime,  before  next  Fall, 
see  if  you  can’t  do  him  some  kindness. 
If  you  do,  I  will  warrant,  if  he  has  “any 
bowels  of  compassion”  in  him,  you  will 
have  no  further  trouble  and  will  have 
made  a  friend  instead  of  an  enemy.  Per¬ 
mit  me  to  say  further,  that  a  grade  ram, 
however  good  he  may  be,  is  a  poor  thing 
at  best,  and  such  should  never  be  used 
to  breed  from.  One  can  never  tell  wheth¬ 
er  the  grade — whatever  that  may  be — 
characteristics  will  prevail  in  the  off¬ 
spring,  or  the  pure  blood.  There  is  a 
question  too,  if  March  28  is  “the  worst 
time  in  the  year,”  (as  referred  to  in  the 
former  question)  for  the  ewes  to  drop 
their  lambs.  Many  would  say  it  was  the 
best.  Ewes  should  not  be  “poorest  in 
flesh”  at  this  season ;  if  they  are,  it  docs 
not  indicate  good  care  and  feeding;  both 
essential,  if  the  sheep  are  to  return  a 
profit.  A  thin  sheep  means  an  insufficiently 
nourished  lamb;  let  it  come  when  it  may. 
It  also  means  a  light  clip  of  wool. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


A  MEAT  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Corn  Belt  Meat  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Iowa  is  an  organization  com¬ 
posed  of  farmers  who  feed  and  ship  live 
stock,  and  others  who  are  interested  in 
the  agricultural  and  more  especially  the 
live  stock  industry  of  the  State.  Its  ob¬ 
ject  is  purely  business.  It  was  organized 
originally  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an 
improvement  in  the  very  unsatisfactory 
transportation  facilities  which  prevailed 
during  the  year  1903,  and  which  seemed 
to  culminate  in  January,  1904,  when  the 
railroads  announced  that  the  return  pass, 
which  had  before  that  time  been  issued 
to  live  stock  shippers,  would  be  discon¬ 
tinued  after  that  date.  When  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  got  in  working  order,  at  a  confer¬ 
ence  held  with  the  management  of  the 
trunk  lines  crossing  the  State,  the  return 
transportation  of  live  stock  shippers  was 
demanded  as  a  right,  or  a  reduction  in 
the  freight  charge  to  the  amount  of  one 
return  fare  for  each  two  cars  of  stock 


shipped,  as  the  withholding  of  the  return 
pass  was  equivalent  to  an  advance  of 
freight  charges  to  that  amount.  Finally 
the  claim  was  conceded,  and  return  trans¬ 
portation  is  furnished  for  one  caretaker 
for  each  two  or  more  cars  of  stock 
shipped  by  one  person.  But  the  greatest 
cause  for  complaint  was  the  time  taken 
in  transit.  About  the  time  the  Hill  in¬ 
terest  got  possession  of  the  Burlington 
railroad  their  engineers  figured  that  12 
miles  per  hour  was  the  economical  rate 
to  haul  freight,  and  what  is  called  the 
tonnage  system  was  put  in  operation,  and 
by  an  understanding  of  all  the  roads  west 
of.  and  entering  at  Chicago,  a  rate  of  14 
miles  per  hour  was  agreed  upon.  The 
losses  sustained  by  this  action  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  can  hardly  be  understood  by  any¬ 
one  not  familiar  with  shipping  and  mar¬ 
keting  live  stock.  To  illustrate,  before  the 
14-mile  per  hour  and  the  tonnage  system 
(and  that  means  loading  an  engine  to  its 
full  capacity  under  favorable  conditions), 
was  put  in  effect,  cattle  could  be  loaded 
anywhere  in  the  western  part  of  Iowa, 
unloaded  and  given  a  six  hours’  rest  and 
feed  on  the  way,  and  unloaded  at  the 
Chicago  yards  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  second  day,  in  time  to  be  put  in  con¬ 
dition  for  sale  on  that  day’s  market.  But 
after  the  new  regulations  went  into  ef¬ 
fect,  it  was  uncertain  about  getting  to  the 
yards  in  time  for  that  day’s  market,  which 
is  concluded  before  noon,  even  without 
giving  the  stock  rest  on  the  way.  Con¬ 
sequently,  being  so  long  on  the  road,  the 
shrink  was  excessive ;  besides,  very  often 
they  would  arrive  so  late  that  they  would 
have  to  be  held  over  and  go  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  stale  cattle,  which  meant  a  loss  of 
not  less  than  23  cents  per  100  pounds,  be¬ 
sides  the  cost  of  keeping  them  at  the 
yards.  After  persistent  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Meat  Producers  conditions  have 
been  very  much  improved  on  the  main 
lines,  as  many  of  them  have  put  on  exclu¬ 
sive  stock  trains  twice  a  week,  and  make 
better  time,  and  there  is  very  little  com¬ 
plaint  when  they  are  taken  advantage  of. 
But  shippers  on  the  branch  roads  still 
complain  of  poor  service. 

About  the  first  of  December  of  last 
year  the  different  exchanges,  composed 
of  packers  and  commission  men,  agreed, 
that  on  and  after  January  1  they  would 
charge  a  higher  rate  of  commission  for 
selling  live  stock.  The  increase  amounted 
to  about  one-third  of  the  old  rate,  which 
would  cost  the  stock  men  of  Iowa  not 
less  than  $300,000  per  year.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  Iowa  Meat  Producers’  As¬ 
sociation  the  Chicago  exchanges  did  not 
put  the  new  rates  in  force  for  about  three 
months  after  January  1,  but  the  Missouri 
River  exchanges  persisted  in  collecting 
the  increased  rates,  and  finally,  after  three 
months,  the  rates  were  raised  at  Chicago. 
Now,  through  a  committee  representing 
the  Corn  Belt  Meat  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  different  cattle  and  sheep 
associations  of  the  short-grass  country,  it 
is  proposed  to  prosecute  the  exchanges 
for  restraint  of  trade  under  the  Elkins 
law.  Under  the  rules  of  the  exchanges 
a  member  can  buy  stock  only  of  a  mem¬ 
ber,  and  must  charge  a  commission  not 
less  than  the  rates  agreed  upon,  under 
penalty  of  a  heavy  fine  or  expulsion  from 
the  exchange.  All  packers  and  commis¬ 
sion  men  are  members  of  an  exchange. 
If  the  exchanges  can  be  broken  up  or 
modified  it  is  thought  that  there  will  be 
no  trouble  in  getting  stock  sold  at  the 
old  rates,  as  that  has  been  proven  ex¬ 
tremely  profitable.  If  found  practicable, 
independent  co-operative  commission 
firms  will  be  established,  and  we  hope  that 
in  time,  if  the  rate  bill  now  pending  is 
passed  without  emasculation,  our  pork 
will  be  cured  in  our  own  State.  Under 
present  conditions  that  is  impracticable 
except  in  special  cases. 

Iowa.  JEROME  SMITH. 


Newly  weaned  calves  need  a  palatable,  easily  digested 
concentrated  protein  feed.  Bone  and  Muscle  must  be  built  up 
quickly,  without  injury  to  the  delicate  digestive  organs.  Swift’s 
Soluble  Blood  Flour  (Protein  8 1%)  fed  at  the  rate  of  a  table¬ 
spoonful  a  day  in  the  calf’s  milk,  is  exactly  what  is  needed. 


What  it  Does 

It  cures  and  prevents  Scours,  makes  the  coat 
smooth  and  glossy  and  keeps  the  calf  in  the  finest 
growing  form.  All  Experiment  Stations  endorse 
Swift’s  Soluble  Blood  Flour.  If  you  have  never 
tried  it,  write  us  direct  for  full  information  and  prices. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Animal  Food  Department,  Desk  3 
Union  Stock  Yards  CHICAGO 


Blood  n.otm 
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THE 
ANIMALS' 
FRIEND 


SHOO-FLY 

Kill*  f»r«ry  fly  ft  •trike*.  Keeps  the  rest  off  eowi  In  I 
pasture  longer  then  auj  imitation.  Absolutely  harmless  to  I 
man  or  h^ast.  Cur^s  all  sores.  Used  by  tame  d&bymen 
since  1885.  Kill*  1I*«  find  ratten.  If  dealer  offers  sub* 
etltate,  send  us  $1  for  Improved  8-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  I 
Bhoo-Fly  U  proteet  200  cows.  $  l  ret  nrned  if  cows  not  I 
protected.  Name  •xpreas  office.  Free  booklet. 

0k*o-FJy  Mfft  C©.*  1018  Falrmount  Are.,  Philadelphia  I 


MILK  TUBES' 


Indorsed  by  leading  veterinary 
surgeons.  Coin  Silver  60c  Set  of  four 
$2.  Teat<  <pcner75c.  Dilating  Plug  25c. 
Milk  Fever  outfit  $'i.  Teat  Slitter 
$1.50.  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Full  directions. 

GEO.  P.  PILLING  &  SON,  2233  Arch  St„  Phila.,Pa. 


The  Edgewater  Herd, 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York. 


Holstein  cattle  of  the  purest  breeding,  Chester 
White,  Poland  China.  Berkshire,  Essex,  and  Duroc 
Jersey  Red  Swine  of  all  ages  A  Splendid  bred  lot 
of  Young  Stock  on  Hand  for  Sale,  also  Choice  Grade 
Dairy  Cows.  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 
Address  W.  K.  SELLECK,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


bhixjXj  farm; 

Holstein  Cattle. 

Home  of  Lord  Xetherland  I)eKol.  Great  sire  of  high 
testing  cows.  He  lias  50  A.  R.  O.  daughters  and  more 
that  average  4%  and  over  than  any  other  bull.  High 
class  stock  for  sale.  Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  any¬ 
thing  you  may  need. 

L.  C.  BRILL,  PougluiUHK,  N.  Y. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Oirc.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind, 
also  Ferrets.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  Scotch  Collie  Pups,  fine  ones  eligible 
to  record:  $4  to  $5  each.  Nothing  better.  Booklet 
for  stamp.  L.  H.  DEVOLLD,  Caldwell,  Ohio. 


FO'!  SALE  Sporting  and  Pet  Dogs,  Pigeons.  Fer¬ 
rets,  Belgium  Harrs  and  Swine.  Scents  40-page 
Illustrated  Catalog.  C.  G.  Lloydt,  Dept.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 


For  Sale— Fox  and  Rabbit  Hounds. 

Choice  PUPS  now  ready  to  ship  for  $5.00 
each.  MELVIN  THOMAS,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4.  Way 
ville.  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 


PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARM^fSCSK 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  iS.rE'o" 

Hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
Meadow  Bbook  Stock  Farm,  Rochester,  Mich. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Bcrhshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 

_ _  Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 

iuCalf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 


A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
08000,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


SPRING  SALE. 

$5,000  ’SSSSSfi*  $5,000 

Our  herd  has  outgrown  pasture. 

COME  AND  TAKE  YOUR  PICK. 
CowhSIOO  ami  Up.  Heifers  !$75  and  Up. 

Calves  of  either  sex  sired  by  our  great  Sir  Korn- 
dyke  Manor  De  Kol  Jr.  RlVEN BURGH  BROS.. 
Hillhurst  Farm,  Oneida,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

Pure  Bred  Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

Wo  offer  several  of  different  ages  by  the  great  Im¬ 
ported  Daniel  Valstra.  Inquire  WM.  LONG,  Fay 
etteville,  N.  Y.  On  line  of  Suburban  Road. 


BUTTER  BRED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF 

Dropped  March  12,  1900.  Nicely  maiked,  a  little  more 
black  than  white.  Sire  Canary  Butterfly  Sir  Henry- 
No.  33521,  grandson  of  tlio  noted  butter  fat  record 
cow  Canary  Mercedes  with  record  of  25.16  lbs.  butter 
and  nearly  5$  butter  fat.  Dam,  Gonio  Clothilde  No. 
48097,  a  fine  large  cow  with  a  seven  year  record  just 
made  of  22.69  lbs.  butter,  average  fat  4.1.  First  draft 
for  $60  takes  him  registered  and  transferred. 

W .  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 


THE  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FKIKSIANS. 

are  bred  for  largo  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Boll  Calves. 

A  A.  CORTELYOU.  Somerville,  N.J. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  rajin 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  or 
anything  needed  in  Holsteln-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co..  N.Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  postal  card  for  64  page  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  great  breed  of  rattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Bratileboro,  Vt. 


[Continued  from  three  previous  issues 1  Reasons 
why  you  ought  to  buy  Holsteins  from  The  Stevens 
Brothers-Hastings  Co.,  Lacona,  N.  Y.: 

9th  You  hove  the  same  number  to  select  from  in 
this  one  herd  that  you  would  hare  in  ten  medium- 
sized  herds;  though  you  would  think  you  had  looked 
the  ground  over  pretty  thoroughly  if  you  had  visited 
only  five,  or  six  breeders. 

10th  We  m  uke  lowest  prices  ar  d  terms  of  paymen  t 
to  suit  purchaser.  Biggest  Herd,  Biggest  Producers, 
Biggest  Bargains,  Brookside. 


STIR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 

Star  Farm  offers  Tlie  Most  in  Value  for  the 
Least  Money,  as  attested  by  Over  $5,000  Sales 
for  April.  Look  at  these  prices: 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  COWS  $100  per 
head  and  Upwards. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS,  bred, 
$75  per  head  and  Upwards. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CALVES,  $50 per 
head  and  Upwards. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  SERVICE  BULLS 
$75  per  head  and  Upwards. 

$5,000  E  V  E  R  Y  N\ N IM  A L  $5,000 
250  heap  to  select  from  250 

Visit  Star  Farm  this  month.  Illustrated  circulars  sent 
free.  HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Dept.  D.Cortland.N.Y. 

Jersey  Cattle,  Berkshire  Hogs, 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  905  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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COW  WITH  HOOF  ROT. 

What  remedy  is  good  for  hoof  rot.  and  is 
it  curable?  The  tenant  on  my  farm  informs 
me  I  have  a  cow  with  that  disease.  I  do 
not  see  anyone  who  knows  much  about  the 
disease,  or  what  to  do  for  it.  Is  it  apt  to 
go  through  the  whole  herd?  My  barn  is 
new,  with  cement  floor.  I  have  been  told 
of  a  man  living  two  or  three  miles  from  my 
farm  who  has  10  cows  with  that  disease. 
What  is  the  cause  of  it?  M.  d.  s. 

New  York. 

The  disease  known  as  foul  in  foot 
(foot  rot)  may  be  due  to  overgrowth  of 
the  claws  and  inward  pressure,  as  in 
ingrowing  nail  of  man ;  or  it  may  be 
caused  by  the  irritation  or  stable  filth, 
to  impaction  and  hardening  of  soil  be¬ 
tween  the  claws,  or  sticks,  and  where 
the  toes  become  long  and  cattle  walk 
on  hard  floors  they  bruise  the  heels  and 
abscesses  may  form.  Perhaps  the  best 
treatment  is  to  cut  the  end  of  the  toes 
off  with  a  saw  and  then  keep  the  animal 
where  it  will  not  bruise  the  heels,  and 
keep  the  feet  from  moisture,  like  dew  and 
wet  straw,  as  the  moisture  has  a  tendency 
to  irritate  the  tissues.  Wash., the  feet 
with  good  soap  and  water  and  a  little 
sulphate  of  zinc  in  the  water,  and  I  trust 
your  cow  will  recover,  but  it  will  be  slow. 
If  cement  floors  are  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  here  is  another  good  question  for 
our  readers  to  discuss,  how  to  prevent 
the  trouble.  m.  d.  williams,  d.  v.  s. 

AILING  LAMBS. 

What  Is  the  matter  with  my  lambs,  the 
cause  and  remedy?  The  lambs  are  about 
two  months  old,  in  pasture  with  ewes.  They 
seem  to  be  simply  sick ;  do  not  want  to 
nurse  or  eat  much :  some  are  stiff,  others 
are  n.ot.  but  will  lie  and  stand  around  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  die  probably  from 
starvation.  H.  c.  s. 

Sherman,  N.  Y. 

I  believe  the  trouble  to  be  intestinal 
worms.  This  can  be  verified  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  lungs,  liver  and  intes¬ 
tines  of  the  lambs,  immediately  after 
death,  using  a  good  magnifying  glass  to 
assist  in  the  examination.  Most  of  such 
worms  are  small,  and  would  not  be  read¬ 
ily  detected  by  a  novice.  After  the  lamb 
has  been  dead  awhile  and  become  con- 
jested  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  find  them. 
The  only  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the 
above  being  the  cause,  is  that  this  trouble 
does  not  usually  develop  in  the  lambs 
quite  so  early  in  the  season.  The  eggs  of 
such  worms  are  deposited  by  the  ewes  on 
the  grass,  and  the  lambs  eating  the  same 
become  infested  and  die;  not  being  as 
strong  as  the  old  sheep,  they  have  less 
resistant  powers.  The  remedy  is  to  give 
the  old  sheep  the  gasoline  before  they  go 
to  pasture  (it  will  not  be  too  late  now), 
recommended  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  several 
occasions.  I  should  give  the  lambs  one 
ounce  of  linseed  oil,  mixed  with  one-half 
ounce  of  turpentine,  being  careful  not  to 
strangle  the  lambs  in  the  operation.  I 
have  known  of  some  remarkable  cures 
from  turpentine  alone,  and  I  have  known 
some  very  sudden  deaths  from  the  same 
remedy  when  carelessly  given  or  when 
too  large  a  dose  was  used. 

The  questioner  does  not  state  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  bowels,  always  a  very  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  diagnosing  and  treating 
diseases.  Such  will  sometimes  occur  in 
young  lambs  when  the  milk  of  the  ewe 
has  undergone  a  change  from  feeding 
succulent  foods,  as  might  be  the  case  in 
changing  from  a  dry  Winter  food  to  the 
pasture.  Should  there  be  a  bowel  trouble, 
give  each  lamb  five  drops  of  essence  of 
ginger  and  one  teaspoonful  of  linseed 
oil.  There  may  be  another  cause,  viz., 
rheumatism,  brought  on  by  too  much  rich 
food,  particularly  in  the  ewes’  milk,  but 
dissimilar  to  above,  and  lying  on  the  cold, 
wet  ground,  and  exposed  to  storms. 
An  old  remedy  called  “Shepherds’  cor¬ 
dial”  in  such  a  case  may  be  helpful ;  it  is 
a  stimulant,  anodyne,  and  a  bowel  correc¬ 
tor.  Add  to  one  pint  of  peppermint  water, 
one  ounce  of  prepared  chalk,  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  each  of  tincture  of  opium,  and  tinc¬ 
ture  of  rhubarb.  The  dose  is  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  for  a  lamb  a  few  days  old,  up  to  a 
tablespoonful  for  one  a  month  or  older. 
Should  a  lamb  become  rigid,  put  in  a  hot 
water  bath,  as  hot  as  will  bear  the  hand, 


then  dry  carefully  in  a  dry  blanket. 
These  are  suggestions ;  their  application 
will  depend  on  how  they  meet  the  con¬ 
ditions.  The  trouble  from  intestinal  par¬ 
asites  is  apt  to  be  more  severe,  when  the 
sheep  lie  in  shady  places,  and  in  such  the 
grass  grows  rank,  which  is  readily  eaten 
by  the  lambs.  Let  me  again  urge  the  im¬ 
portance  of  protection  and  shelter  for  the 
flock,  and  the  avoidance  of  sudden 
changes  in  feed  and  conditions. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


NOTES  ON  STOCK  FEEDING. 

“Succotash.” — The  Michigan  Experiment 
Station's  bulletin  No.  235  discusses  a  new 
method  of  feeding  stock.  We  have  begun  to 
discuss  the  soiling  problem,  that  is,  the  plan 
of  raising  a  large  number  of  green  crops,  cut¬ 
ting  them  and  hauling  the  green  forage  to  the 
barn  for  feeding.  At  the  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  you  will  remember,  single 
crops  are  grown  in  this  way ;  that  is,  one 
kind  of  grain  at  a  time,  except  oats  and 
peas,  which  are  sown  together.  At  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Station  a  crop  known  as  succotash  was 
raised.  The  ordinary  succotash  was  an  In¬ 
dian  dish  composed  of  beans  and  soft  corn 
boiled  together.  The  succotash  of  feeding 
stock  consists  of  a  combination  of  different 
grains  all  sown  together.  For  example,  a 
mixture  of  corn,  Canada  peas,  oats,  rape  and 
clover  was  all  seeded  together  and  gave,  when 
carefully  handled,  a  long  season  of  feeding, 
to  be  cut  and  hauled  to  the  stock  or  pastured 
over  by  swine  or  sheep,  as  desired,  although, 
of  course,  in  the  latter  case,  especially  with 
swine,  a  good  deal  of  the  seeding  or  sod  was 
destroyed  by  rooting  or  wallowing.  Two  or 
even  three  crops  may  be  grown  when  the  land 
is  handled  properly  and  the  seeding  not  de¬ 
stroyed  by  too  much  pasturing.  In  order  to 
succeed  with  this  succotash  crop  the  land 
must  be  made  very  rich  to  begin  with.  On 
poor  land  it  would  be  much  better  to  raise  a 
single  crop  of  some  kind  and  be  able  to  give 
it  some  form  of  cultivation,  but  on  rich 
land,  especially  where  there  is  an  abundance 
of  manure,  this  combination  crop  will  give  a 
vast  amount  of  forage.  It  was  an  interest¬ 
ing  experiment,  and  those  who  wish  to  go 
further  with  it  ought  to  have  the  bulletin. 
It  will  be  asked  how  this  combination  crop 
was  seeded.  After  the  ground  was  thoroughly 
prepared  a  mixture  of  rape  and  clover  in 
equal  parts  was  sown  broadcast,  using  about 
three  pints  of  each  to  the  acre,  after  which  a 
combination  of  equal  parts  by  measure  of 
corn,  oats  and  peas  was  then  thoroughly 
worked  and  sown  by  an  ordinary  grain  drill 
at  the  usual  depth,  this  operation  nob  only 
putting  the  grain  safely  under,  but  covering 
the  rape  and  clover.  These  crops  made  a  fair 
growth  and  gave  a  long  succession  of  feed¬ 
ing. 

Digester  Tankage. — During  the  last  year 
or  so  we  have  had  a  number  of  questions 
about  the  use  of  tankage  as  a  food  for  live 
stock,  especially  for  hogs.  The  Michigan  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  has  Issued  Bulletin  No.  237, 
giving  results  of  an  experiment  in  this  line. 
It  is  understood  that  tankage  consists  of 
refuse  material  from  slaughtering  stock ;  the 
digestive  organs,  scraps  of  flesh  and  some 
blood,  and  also  condemned  carcasses  are  put 
into  a  vat  and  cooked  under  high  steam  pres¬ 
sure.  The  fat  is  skimmed  off  and  the  bones 
and  lean  meat  remaining  after  thorough  cook¬ 
ing  are  dried  at  a  high  temperature,  then 
ground  up  almost  as  fine  as  wheat  middlings. 
This  makes  what  is  known  as  digester  tank¬ 
age.  It  has  been  claimed  that  this  tankage 
properly  fed  will  practically  take  the  place 
of  skim-milk  for  young  growing  pigs.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  Michigan  Station  experiments 
that  this  is  largely  true.  Tankage  was  fed 
mixed  with  other  grain  :  middlings  20  pounds, 
cornmeal  10  pounds  and  tankage  three  pounds. 
This  was  compared  with  the  following  mix¬ 
ture;  middlings  20  pounds,  cornmeal  10 
pounds  and  skim-milk  00  pounds.  Both  were 
fed  in  the  form  of  a  thin  slop,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  three  pounds  of  the  tankage  were 
really  compared  with  90  pounds  of  skim-milk. 
The  gain  from  the  skim-milk  was  a  little 
larger,  but  the  cost  of  the  tankage  was  much 
less,  and  it  seems  to  be  demonstrated  that 
the  tankage  was  a  full  substitute  when  mixed 
with  water  for  the  skim-milk.  When  both 
the  tankage  and  the  skim-milk  were  left  out 
much  smaller  gains  were  made  with  the  mid¬ 
dlings  and  meal  made  into  a  slop.  It  seems 
to  be  pretty  well  demonstrated  that  this  tank¬ 
age  is  an  economical  food,  not  only  for  grow¬ 
ing  stock,  but  for  fattening  stock  as  well 
when  mixed  with  other  grains.  These  are 
Interesting  facts  for  dairymen,  who  sell  entire 
milk  and  still  want  to  keep  a  number  of  hogs 
on  the  farm.  It  often  happens  that  a  farmer 
has  an  orchard  that  he  wants  to  use  for  a 
hog  pasture,  or  is  growing  rape,  sorghum  or 
other  forage  crops  for  these  hogs.  Some 
farmers  hesitate  to  try  the  experiment,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  afraid  that  they  cannot  raise 
the  little  pigs  successfully  without  skim-milk, 
of  which  they  have  none  for  feeding.  If  this 
tankage  will  prove  such  a  complete  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  skim-milk  these  farmers  could 
readily  keep  up  their  supply  of  milk  without 
trouble  and  thus  provide  pasture  for  a  good 
drove  of  hogs. 


A  GUIDE  POST  FOR 

SEPARATOR  BUYERS 


To  DeLavaL  ! 


Considering  that  much  the  same  claims  are  made  for  all  cream 
separators  “on  paper,’'  and  some  of  the  biggest  claims  for  the  poorest  and 
trashiest  machines,  it  is  not  surprising  to  frequently  find  the  inexperienced 

buyer  completely  “at  sea”  as  to  which 
machine  is  the  best.  Of  course  the  dairyman 
wants  the  separator  that  will  make  him  the 
largest  profits.  He  should  therefore  seek  the 
advice  of  the  experienced  user,  whose  whole 
business  success  depends  a’ most  entirely 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  cream  separator.  This  user  is  the 
creamery  operator.  Creamerymen  have  used  separators  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  the  cream  separator  is 
today  the  very  “backbone”  of  creamery  operation.  If  a 
creamery  handles  10,000  pounds  of  milk  a  day  and  its  sepa¬ 
rator  loses  even  one- tenth  of  1%  of  the  butterfat,  it  means 
$1,000.-  loss  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Nor  can  the  creamery- 
man  afford  to  operate  a  separator  which  is  not  durable  or  is 
liable  to  break  down  just  when  he  needs  it  most.  Hence 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  creamery  operators  are 
the  best  separator  judges.  If  the  dairyman  follows  their 
example  he  can  make  no  mistake  in  the  purchase  of  his 
separator.  If  he  does  this  it  means  that  he  will  buy  a 
HE  LAVAL  machine,  for  98 \  of  the  world’s  creameries 
are  today  exclusive  HE  LAVAL  users,  the  other  2%  being 
divided  amoog  the  many  other  makes  of  separators.  Just 
ask  any  experienced  creameryman  what  separator  is  the 
most  profitable  and  he  will  surely  answer  you  the  DELAVAL.  If  you 
are  considering  the  purchase  of  a  separator  send  for  our  list  of  prominent 
I)E  LAVAL  users  which  includes  all  well  known  private  dairy  owners, 
government  experiment  stations  and  the  largest  and  most  successful 
creamery  concerns  the  world  over.  Don't  delay  but  write  today. 


'  •  i  '  i  4* 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO 

1213  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

9  &  11  Drumm  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices  : 

74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


109-113  Youville  Square 

MONTREAL 

75  &  77  York  Street 

TORONTO 

14  &  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 


J^harpl®5 

rj  TUBULAR 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


21  POUNDS  MORE  (I 
BUTTER  PER  WEEK 

Barnesville,  Ohio,  June  20, 1905:  We 
were  milking  ten  cows  May  19.  That 
day  we  took  a  Tubular  separator  for 
trial.  We  used  It  one  week  and 
got  86  pounds  of  butter  tliat 
week.  The  week  before  we  used 
it,  we  got  only  65 pounds.  The  week 
after  the  agent  took  it  away  we  got 
only  64  pounds.  We  felt  we  ought 
to  have  it.  Later  we  arranged  to  buy 
It.  We  recommend  the  Tubular  to 
anyone  interested  in  cows.  It  surely 
will  pay  any  one  to  buy  a  Tubular. 

(Signed)  Lona  and  C.  W.  Acton. 
Write  for  catalog  Y-153.  It  explains 
fully. 

THE  SHARPIES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

T0R0HT0,  CAN.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


DAVIS 


LOW  DOWN 
SEPARATOR 


Goes  direct  lrom  factory  to  yon. 

No  state  agents  or  traveling 
salesmen  to  pay.  Straight 
factory  prices.  And  It’s  abso¬ 
lutely  the 

1  Easiest  to  clean,  easiest  running,  simplest 
separator  on  earth.  We  guarantee  that 
with  a  Davis  your  profits  will  increase  *10 
‘per  cow  while  cutting  your  labor  in  two. 
Freight  prepaid.  Send  for  money  saving  catalog 
No.  1 40  right  now  and  investigate. 

DAVIS  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 

56  A  North  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Summer’s  Worm  Powders 

For 

Sheep,  Horses  &  Hogs 

Fed  to  millions  of  animals 


every  year.  Powders  never 
fail  to  remove  worms  nnd 
provent  further  attacks. 
_  .  _ ...  Jo  popular  use  25  years. 

Price  Bill.  Pck.  50  cents,  t  II,.  Pck.  *1.00. 

Send  for  FREE  catalogue  of  Stockmen’s  Supplies. 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN,  72  Beaver  St„  New  York. 


Dr.  Holland's  Medi¬ 
cated  Stock  Salt 

h»s  no  rival  at  a  Conditioner  and 
Worm  Destroyer.  A  true  remedy 
for  the  ilia  of  *tock.  Health, Thrift 
and  Kapid  Growth  are  the  resulta 
of  its  use.  Guaranteed  to  accom* 
pliah  what  is  claimed  for  it.  Ten 
(10)  feeds  for  a  cent. 

THR  HOLLAND  STOCK  RITTEDY 
COMPANY,  WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 
Write  for  Booklet.  Agents  Wanted* 


SHEEP  P|p 


STANDARD  OF  THE 

years.  Used  on  250  millions 
druggist  cannot  supply,  send  $1.75  for  *2  (100  gal.) 
pkt.  to  CYRIL  FRANCKLYN,  72  Bearer  St.,  N.  I. 


WORLD  fcrCO 

annually.  If  local 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES  l  newton’s 

ULMIII  IU  IIL.HVLU.  Heave  ano  Cough  Cube 

GUARANTEED  A  Specific  for  Wind  and  Throat 

•"in  •  »  troubles.  25  years  in  Veterin¬ 

ary  practice,  14  years  on  the 
market,  provesits  worth.  One 
to  two  cane  will  effect 
a  permanent  cure  for 
Ileaye*o  $1.00  per  can.  All 
dealers  or  sent  direct,  express  prepaid. 

Send  for  booklet  ofendoraements. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Cream  Raisers 


$3.25 


and  u  p 

Does  alia 
*100.00  sep¬ 
arator  will.  Hunt 
itself,  no  crank  to 
turn,  no  complicated 
machinery  to  wash. 
Halses  cream  between 
milkings,  gets  more 
cream  therefore  more 
butter.  Gives  sweet, 
undiluted  skim-  milk 

_ for  house  use,  calves 

and  pigs.  Nocrocks  or  pans  to  handle,  no  s  k  i  m  m  i  n  g 
60,000  gravity  separators  sold  in  1906,  more  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Best  and  cheapest  separator  made. 
Free  Trlsl  Given.  Catalogue  Free.  Write  today. 
Bluffton  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Box  Mi  BlufTton,  O. 


TOUNG  MEN  WANTED  — To  learn  the 
Veterinary  Frofession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STREET. 


STEEL  STANCHIONS 

Write  for  new  circular  and  prices. 

F.  R.  &  H.  J.  WELCHER, 

BUTLER  ST.,  NEWARK,  N.  Y. 


CHAIN-HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  Invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestvllle,  Conn. 


HORSE  OWNERS!  USE 


GOMBAULT'S  • 

CAUSTIC 
BALSAM. 

A  safe,  speedy  and  positive  curt 
Tile  safest.  Best  BLISTER  evf 
used.  Removes  all  bunches  froi 
Horses.  Impossible  to  produc 

_  _  _  scar  or  blemish.  Send  for  circi 

®  _ _  lars.  Special  advice  free. 

THE  LA  WHENCE- W 1 1,1.1  A  M  S  CO..  Cleveland,  Ohi< 


WARRINER’S  hanging  STANCHION 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  State  Daily  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  Ind.,says: 

“  I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 
Forestville,  Conn. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  23,  1906. 


HUMOROUS 


Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 

And  when  she  saw  it  sicken. 

She  shipped  it  off  (o  Paokingftown, 

And  now  it’s  labelled  chicken. 

— N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

“Now,  Johnny,”  asked  the  teacher, 
“what  do  we  see  in  the  country  besides 
grass,  trees  and  flowers?”  “Patent  medi¬ 
cine  signs !”  was  the  prompt  reply. — Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal. 

Client  :  “Didn’t  you  make  a  mistake 
in  going  into  law  instead  of  the  army?” 
Lawyer:  “Why?”  Client:  “By  the  way 
you  charge  there  would  be  little  left  of 
the  enemy.” — Credit  Lost. 

Physician  (sympathetically)  :  “I  re¬ 
gret  to  inform  you  that  your  little  son’s 
mental  weakness  is  incurable.”  Mother: 
“How  fortunate  it  is  that  we  arc  so  rich. 
No  one  will  ever  notice  it.” — American 
Spectator. 

Teacher:  “What  are  marsupials?” 

Boy:  “Animals  which  have  pouches  in 
their  stomachs.”  Teacher:  “What  do 
they  have  pouches  for?”  Boy:  “To  crawl 
into  and  conceal  themselves  in  when  they 
are  pursued.” — Figaro. 

Budding  Tenor:  “If  I  take  the  room 
I  suppose  you  won’t  object  to  a  little 
music?”  Landlady:  “Oh!  no,  sir. 

There’ll  be  a  cornetist  right  under  you, 
and  my  daughter  practises  the  piano  four 
hours  a  day.”— ■•Illustrated  Bits. 

“No,  I  can’t  subscribe.  I  don’t  believe 
in  sending  out  foreign  missionaries.  There 
is  quite  sufficient  distress  in  our  own 
country.”  “But  it  is  our  duty  to  feed  the 
hungry.”  “Then  surely  you  can  feed  them 
on  something  cheaper  than  missionaries.” 
— Stray  Stories. 

“Judge,”  said  Mrs.  Starvem  to  the 
magistrate  who  had  recently  come  to 
board  with  her,  “I’m  particularly  anxious 
to  have  you  try  this  chicken  soup.”  “I 
have  tried  it,”  replied  the  magistrate, 
“and  my  decision  is  that  the  chicken  has 
proved  an  alibi.” — Philadelphia  Press. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  Congressman 
that  he  once  declared  in  an  address  to 
the  House,  “As  Daniel  Webster  says  in 
his  dictionary.”  “It  was  Noah  who  wrote 
the  dictionary,”  whispered  a  colleague, 
who  sat  at  the  next  desk.  “Noah  noth¬ 
ing,”  replied  the  speaker.  “Noah  built  the 
ark.” — Credit  Lost. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 
profits  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
firanKc.  Low  prices  Will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
•.  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St„  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FILL  THE  SILO 

with  modern  Smalley  Cutters  and  Blowers. 
They  combine  safety,  speed,  strength  and  con¬ 
venience.  Many  exclusive  patented  features. 
Elevate  with  ease  into  any  silo.  All  sizes.  Also 
Carriers.  Silos,  Horse  and  Dog  Powers,  Threshers,  Ma¬ 
nure  Spreaders.  Write  for  catalogues. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO,  Box  11,  CoblMkill,  N.  Y. 


BUILD  YOUR  OWN 
SILO. 

We  make  the  best,  the  cheapest  and  the  Simplest 
Silo  in  the  world.  Parts  shipped  complete,  all  ready 
to  put  up.  Directions  make  it  easy. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

MAY  WE  SEND  YOU  A  CATALOGUE? 

VAN  SLYKE  &  CO.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


USE  LACEY’S 


SILO  v 


Pat.  Doors  and  Gal¬ 
vanized  Wire  Hoops. 

Ask  for  prices.  Freight 
prepaid.  ELMER  B.  LACEY,  West  Auburn,  Pa. 


HOOPS 


The  International 

Is  the  only  Silo  with  an  Automatic  Self  Adjusting 
Hoop.  Also  has  Continuous,  Open  Front,  Air  Tight, 
and  Easy  Operating  Door,  and  a  Permanent  I.aduer, 
always  in  Position.  Made  of  Selected  2-inch  Tank 
Pine.  Matched,  ready  to  set  up.  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  liox  91,  .Jefferson,  O. 


DRILLING  & 

VVvIl  PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  1 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


Dam  Manufacturing  Co., 

Ottumwa,  Iowa. 


For  satisfactory  service  the 
Dain  Line  leads  the  van. 


The  Dain  Hay  Loader  is  without  a  doubt  the  lightest  draft  loader  on  the  market, 
because  its  principal  working  parts  are  hammock  mounted  and  slow-driven.  It 
rakes  its  full  width  from  the  swath  without  regard  to  the  width  of  mower  used, 
dividing  the  swath  when  necessary.  The  ground  rakes  are  given  an  oblong 
stroke  over  the  ground,  can  be  set  at  any  height  desired  so  that  it  will  not  gather 
any  bottom  trash.  Rakes  are  malleable  and  have  a  spring  trip— when  they 
strike  an  obstruction  or  an  elevation  in  the  ground  will  pass  over  it  and  spring 
back  into  place  without  damage.  The  Dain  Loader  is  provided  with  an  auto¬ 
matic  coupling  pole  which  is  light  in  weight,  can  be  coupled  onto  any  height 
wagon  without  adjustment  and  is  easily  uncoupled  by  means  of  a  rope  extending 
to  top  of  the  loader  within  easy  reach  of  the  operator  on  the  load.  This  loader  is 
built  on  a  force  feed  principle  and  pushes  the  hay  forward  on  the  load— it  isn’t  mm  .  ■ 

necessary  to  keep  hay  cleared  away  from  top  of  machine  as  in  other  loaders—  BRRI^BCfif 

that’s  why  the  Dain  Loader  is  the  easiest  to  load  from.  It  is  the  only  loader  on  _ _ 

the  market  that  is  entirely  free  from  twisted  chains,  cog-gears,  drums,  cylinders, 
return  carriers,  long  crooked  crank  shaft  and  all  the  other  flub  dubs  others  have. 

There  are  fewer  parts  and  they  are  so  well  adjusted  and  so  well  made  that  they  seldom  get  out  of  order— 
that’s  why  this  loader  gives  so  much  better  satisfaction  than  any  other  loader  you  ever  saw.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  describing  every  part  of  the  Dain  Hay  Loader  in  full.  Don’t  buy  until  you  have  read  it. 


Lightest 
Draft 
Loader 
On  The 


Some  Facts  About  Binder  Twine. 


When  the  rush  of  the  harvest  season  is  full 
upon  you  it  is  too  late  to  consider  the  merits 
of  the  various  binder  twines  offered  in  the 
market. 

Experience  has  tausrht  that  there’s  a  whole 
lot  of  difference  between  good  twine  and  inferi¬ 
or  twine.  It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  that 
question  with  a  practical  grain  grower. 

Twine  that  breaks— twine  that  won’t  work — 
is  cne  of  the  greatest  troubles  the  farmer  in 
the  midst  of  harvest  can  encounter.  '■ 

Breakage  means  delay,  and  delays  are  always 
expensive  in  harvest  time. 

If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  your  twine  in  the 
harvest  field,  make  sure  of  it  while  you  have 
time  to  think  of  it  now. 

Special  machinery  is  necessary  for  accurate¬ 
ly  testing  the  strength  of  binder  twine.  The 
grain  grower,  of  course,  has  not  this  machin¬ 
ery.  < 

15 ut  he  can  know  to  his  own  satisfaction  and 
absolute  certainty  what  the  tests  show  at  the 
factory. 

Fifty  pounds  is  regarded  as  the  standard  of 
strength  in  all  twines  for  which  high  grade  is 
claimed.  Any  twine  that  breaks  under  this 
weight  is  pretty  sure  to  cause  trouble  at  har¬ 
vest  time. 

The  above  illustration  accurately  displays 
the  result  of  a  series  of  tests  of  ten  balls  of 
standard  twine.  The  International  Harvester 
Company’s  twine  averaged  59  q-i o  founds, 
while  one  competitor's  twine  barely  reached 


the  standard,  and  two  fell  below  2  7-/0  and 

4  &■>  4-10  lbs.,  respectively. 

These  are  not  simply  bald,  unsupported 
claims.  They  ar &  facts — that  have  been  proved 
under  absolutely  fair  and  correct  conditions. 

After  quality  comes  the  length  of  the  twine — 
the  amount  you  get  when  you  buy  a  found.  Of 
sisal  and  standard  grades  you  should  get  prac¬ 
tically  500  feet  to  the  pound. 

A  pound  of  International  Harvester  Com 
pany’s  twine  was  shown  by  tests  to  run  nearly 
504  feet,  while  competitors’  twines  averaged  as 
low  as  452.3.  There’s  a  big  difference  here 
and  it  is  against  you. 

There  is  better  twine  and  more  twine  in  a  ball 
of  International  Harvester  Company’s  twine 
than  in  any  other — and  foot  for  foot,  a  gooa 
deal  less  costly  twine. 

Another  thing:  Some  of  the  twines  offered 
by  other  makers  are  very  hard— twisted.  Such 
twine,  as  grain  growers  know,  is  liable  to  kink 
and  break  on  a  binder  and  cause  the  ball  to 
collapse  at  the  last  end.  This  means  additional 
loss. 

You  can  figure  it  out  for  yourself.  And  now 
is  the  time. 

You  will  be  absolutely  safe  however  if  you  go 
to  the  International  local  dealer  and  ask  for 
prices  on  either  Champion,  Deering,  McCor¬ 
mick,  Milwaukee,  Osborne,  Plano  or  Interna¬ 
tional  brands  of  sisal,  standard,  inanila  or  pure 
manila. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY^ OF  AMERICA 

f  1  Mr  AD  ana  xrr  nl  - 


(INCORPORATED) 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 

ROUND 


Earliest  and  easiest  worked. 
Carries  off  surplus  water; 
admits  air  to  the  soil.  In¬ 
creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  ami  made  fertile. 
Juckaon'n  Hound  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 


_  _  rv  .  _  __ 

*  J  Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile, etc.  Write 

for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  ll.  JA€KSON,  76  Third  Axe.,  Albany,  N.v. 

A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  ns  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  he  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “04  ’  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston, 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  234  Craig  St.,  West,  Montreal,  F,  Q, 

It)  North  Jth  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8,  W, 

'Jcnicnte-Key  71,  Havana,  tuba, 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

with  blower  are  guaranteed  to  do 
more  and  belter  work  with  the 
same  amount  of  power  than 
other  machines  of 
the  same  or  even 
larger 
size.  We 
manufacture 
different  sizes 
ranging  In  ca¬ 
pacity  from  eight 
twenty  tons  of 
ensilage  per  hour. 

FAIR  TEST 

will  demonstrate 
the  superiority  of  Boss  Machines 
I  56  Years'  over  all  competitors. 

Experience  Write  to-day  for  FREE  Catalog. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  |3  ,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Largest  Manufacturers  of  Ensilage  Machinery  In  the  World. 
Writ*  for  Ross  Manure  Spreader  Catalog. 


SILO  FILLERS  TO 

with  wind  elevators  for  any  power 
front  4  to  12  II.  P.  will  Cut  or  Shred 
green  or  dry  fodder  and  elevate  to 
any  height.  Get  Free  catalogue  and 


BLIZZARD  = 

with  wind  elevator,  either  mounted 
or  unmounted.  Cuts  hay,  straw, 
feed,  etc.  Elevates  to  any  height. 
Strong,  durable,  economical.  Fully 
guaranteed.  W rite  for  particulars 
how  to  get  a  machine  on  trial. 


Send  for  new  illustra¬ 
ted  catalog  FREE. 
Joseph  Pick  Agricultural 
Works,  Box  69  Canton,  O. 


Cutaway  Tools  For  Large  Hay  Crops. 

CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

BUSH  AND  BOti  PLOW 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  land 


■  n  t  r  L  V  ff  ■  ^ 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higganum,  Conu. 


HORSE  POWERS 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  fMITTERQ 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  uU  I  I  LilO 
Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa, 
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MARKET  GARDENING  IN  THE  FAR  NORTH. 

My  experience  as  a  market  gardener  lias  been  con¬ 
fined  to  an  agricultural  section  of  northern  New  York 
• — a  county  with  but  one  city  and  that  a  small  one. 
The  climate  is  severe  and  the  seasons  short.  Fruit 
growing,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  small  fruits, 
is  not  a  possibility  except  in  a  very  few  favored  loca¬ 
tions,  mostly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

I  cannot  say  I  have  had  remarkable  success  in  any 
one  particular  thing  as  a  market  gardener.  Sometimes 
one  thing  will  pay  well  for  two  or  three  years  and 
then  fizzle  out,  perhaps  this  would  be  righted  if  I  had 
a  better  rotation  of  crops  and  my  land  could  get  an 
occasional  rest  in  grass.  I  cultivate  some  ten  acres  of 
a  sandy  loam.  I  find  an  abundance  of  horse  manure 
in  the  village  at  40  cents  for  a  load  as  big  as  one  horse 
can  draw.  I  have  three  thousand  feet  of  glass  devoted 
to  growing  Winter  vegetables.  I  have 
grown  and  offer  during  the  Winter 
Grand  Rapids  lettuce  at  the  uniform 
price  of  $.'5.50  per  100,  packed  and  de¬ 
livered  to  express  office,  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  make  the  growing  of 
lettuce  at  these  figures  profitable.  Coal 
is  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  ton  higher  here 
than  in  Syracuse,  some  125  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  and  as  the  Winters  are  much 
colder  more  tons  are  needed  per  thou- 
and  feet  of  glass,  so  that  lettuce  can  be 
shipped  in  cheaper  than  it  can  be  grown. 

Currants  at  one  time  were  my  most 
profitable  crop  considering  the  amount 
of  land  I  had  devoted  to  them.  I  once 
picked  12  quarts  from  one  bush  and  sold 
them  for  $1.20,  which  is  high-water 
mark  for  me  for  any  crop  grown  out  of 
doors,  but  currants  do  not  sell  as  they 
used  to.  Tn  the  Spring  I  grow  vege¬ 
table  plants,  mostly  tomatoes.  I  have 
a  good  trade  in  these  shipped  in  four- 
inch  paper  pots,  the  pots  cost  $0.90  per 
thousand  and  if  I  put  the  plants  at  a 
price  that  will  give  a  fair  profit  to  the 
retailer  after  paying  express  it  leaves 
but  a  small  margin  to  me.  Your  Mary¬ 
land  correspondent  some  few  months 
ago  told  how  he  made  a  tag  board  paper 
pot  for  growing  tomato  plants.  I  pur¬ 
chased  a  form  from  him  and  find  it  a 
success  in  making  home-made  pots. 

After  the  tomato  plants  are  out  of  the 
greenhouses  I  plant  chrysanthemums  for 
Fall  and  Thanksgiving  trade,  but  to 
move  the  crop  in  a  country  village  I 
have  to  put  the  price  at  a  figure  that  just  about  pays 
for  the  tobacco  stems  I  burn  to  keep  down  plant  lice. 
Asparagus  rust  has  done  some  injury  in  this  section; 
my  bed  is  by  no  means  a  large  one,  but  1  put  on  manure 
with  a  liberal  hand  just  after  the  last  picking,  and 
taking  one  year  with  another  it  is  probably  as  profit¬ 
able  crop  as  any,  other  crops  bring  me  more  money, 
perhaps,  but  they  take  much  more  land.  I  sell  asparagus 
in  paper  bags,  containing  1(4  pound  per  bag  and  retail 
at  12  cents  per  bag.  I  shall  use  a  thousand  bags  this 
Spring. 

Early  potatoes  take  more  land  than  any  one  crop  I 
grow.  I  plant  early  and  dig  early  and  to  some  extent 
skip  the  blight.  At  one  time  I  used  to  plant  Budlong 
ruta  baga  turnip  seed  June  1  and  would  have  a  nice  lot 
of  plants  to  set  out  where  I  had  harvested  my  early 
potatoes.  Tt  was  something  of  a  job  to  set  out  so 
much  land  and  if  the  weather  was  dry  I  had  to  hire 
boys  to  draw  water,  but  it  paid  me  well.  The  turnips 
would  grow  quick  in  so  rich  soil  and  be  tender  and 
juicy,  but  the  land  refused  to  grow  turnips  year  after 
year — they  finally  got  so  they  refused  to  grow  at  all. 


I  try  to  get  some  crop  onto  the  land  after  the  potatoes 
are  dug,  and  for  the  last  few  years  I  have  given  the 
land  a  good  dose  of  grass  seed  and  get  a  good  crop 
of  hay  the  next  year.  I  once  tried  cow  peas,  and  soy 
beans  after  potatoes,  but  they  were  a  failure  so  far 
north.  Rye  is  my  best  cover  crop.  The  nicest,  smooth¬ 
est,  juiciest  ruta  bagas  I  ever  grew  were  on  a  sandy 
loam  where  I  cut  a  crop  of  clover  the  last  week  in 
June  and  then  plowed  the  land  at  once.  I  used  super¬ 
phosphate  liberally  and  planted  ruta  bagas  in  rows 
three  feet  apart  with  plants  about  two  feet  apart  in 
the  rows. 

Tomatoes  will  pay  fairly  well  in  this  section  if  given 
extra  care.  They  seldom  retail  here  for  less  than  25 
cents  per  peck,  which  tells  its  own  story  about  the 
shortness  of  the  season.  Gooseberries  picked  green 
when  grown  in  a  limited  way  pay  fairly  well.  I  speak 
of  this  for  the  reason  that  the  Carman  gooseberry  was 


first  offered  to  the  public  this  Spring  by  Storrs  & 
Harrison  Co.  I  have  had  the  Carman  for  three  or 
four  years  and  know  how  good  it  is. 

I  should  have  said  in  speaking  of  ruta  bagas,  that 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.  have  catalogued  for  a  year  or  two 
a  ruta  baga  that  is  remarkable  in  its  ability  to  produce 
a  good  smooth  article  under  conditions  that  some  other 
kinds  would  give  no  salable  crop  at  all.  I  cannot  now 
recall  the  name  of  this  variety.  Carrots,  parsnips, 
celery,  cabbage,  cauliflowers,  pickling  onions,  bunch 
onions  , sweet  corn  fill  up  the  rest  of  my  land.  I  had 
Golden  Bantam  sweet  corn  for  the  first  time  last  year. 
It  was  hard  to  get  people  to  make  a  trial  of  it.  but 
when  once  they  found  how  good  it  was  it  was  hard  to 
sell  the  other  kinds.  Let  no  home  garden  omit  Golden 
Bantam  sweet  corn  and  Gregory’s  Delicious  squash 
What  a  squash  that  is ! 

Where  land  has  been  in  hoed  crops  as  long  as  mine 
the  germs  of  blight  are  everywhere.  Tomatoes  and 
celery  crops  are  not  what  I  once  grew  for  this  reason, 
A  market  gardener  living  near  town  can  generally  work 
up  something  of  a  trade  in  eggs  to  set,  provided  he  has 


a  good  pen  of  some  popular  variety  of  fowls  and  does 
a  little  advertising  in  the  village  paper.  b.  m. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FIGHTING  FROST  FOR  STRAWBERRIES. 

We  all  enjoy  life  on  the  farm,  but  sometimes  the 
outlook  is  far  from  pleasing.  Many  things  seem  to 
go  wrong  with  us  this  season.  My  husband  has  not 
been  able  to  do  any  work  and  most  of  the  time  not 
even  able  to  plan  for  others  to  execute.  We  hired  a 
young  man  this  Spring  who  has  always  lived  in  New 
York  City  and  although  he  is  quick,  willing  and  anx¬ 
ious  to  do  well  he  needs  some  one  with  him  all  of  the 
time. 

I  have  had  to  go  away  for  my  health,  and  am  told 
by  my  doctor  to  rest  for  the  next  four  or  five  months. 
Tt  s  impossible  to  get  anyone  to  help  with  the  house¬ 
work,  so  we  simply  do  the  best  we  can.  The  farm 
work  is  away  behind.  Market  garden¬ 
ing  has  been  our  main  reliance  for  an 
income,  but  this  year  nothing  is  planted 
(May  21).  yet  we  have  had  one  bright 
spot  to  look  at  all  of  the  Spring  and  that 
was  our  strawberries,  about  two  acres, 
and  they  never  were  looking  better.  So, 
though  doctor’s  and  hospital  bills  were 
large,  we  still  said  the  berries  will  make 
us  come  out  even. 

Yesterday  the  long  rows  were  fairly 
white  with  blossom.  The  thermometer 
which  had  been  in  the  80’s  for  three 
days  began  to  drop.  At  sunset  it  was 
62;  one  hour  later  52;  at  11  P.  M.’ only 
four  degrees  above  freezing.  We  had 
all  been  in  bed  and  asleep  for  a  short 
time,  but  we  hustled  out  quite  lively.  It 
was  rather  hard  to  arouse  our  school 
girl  of  14  and  one  boy  of  11.  These 
with  grandfather  complete  the  family. 
One  of  us  went  for  the  hired  man,  who 
lives  nearby ;  the  horse  was  harnessed 
and  brush  was  cut  and  drawn  to  the 
strawberry  field.  Dry  brush  and  old 
boxes  were  soon  there  also,  and  we 
started  fires  at  short  distances  apart  on 
the  windward  side  of  the  berries,  or 
what  seemed  to  be  the  windward  side, 
for  there  was  so  little  wind  it  was  hard 
to  know  where  it  came  from. 

1  he  smoke  instead  of  rolling  over  the 
plants  would,  a  great  part  of  the  time, 
persist  in  going  straight  up  in  the  air. 
Eack  one  worked  hard.  Even  Grandpa, 
8S  years  old,  was  invited  to  come  up  jn 
the  hill  and  help.  He  came  readily 
enough  and  tended  his  fire  the  rest  of  the  night.  The 
children  roasted  potatoes  in  the  ashes  and  claimed  they 
were  delicious.  Hot  coffee  and  gingerbread  helped  us 
along  and  by  three  o'clock  we  could  see  it  was  growing 
lighter  in  the  east,  but  the  thermometer  was  going 
down  and  before  four  it  was  two  degrees  below  freez¬ 
ing.  Each  one  tried  to  make  all  the  smoke  possible, 
but  daylight  showed  a  heavy  frost  on  nearly  all  of  the 
rows.  The  fires  arc  still  smoking.  The  man  of  the 
house  has  gone  to  bed,  used  up  with  his  efforts,  for  it 
was  a  hard  night  for  him  with  his  rheumatism.  Break¬ 
fast  is  ready,  after  which  we  shall  all  try  to  have  some 
sleep.  We  have  one  satisfactory  thought.  If  the 
strawberry  crop  is  lost  we  know  we  did  all  we  could  to 
save  it.  It  is  early  yet  to  be  sure,  but  I  think  our 
efforts  were  in  vain.  This  is  part  of  the  “free  and 
inlependent  life  of  the  farmer.”  m.  e.  b. 

Connecticut. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  glad  to  print  the  following  note 
which  shows  a  happier  ending  than  was  thought  pos¬ 
sible  the  morning  after  the  frost : 

“The  strawberries  which  we  tried  to  protect  from 
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frost  on  the  night  of  May  20  are  beginning  to  ripen 
(June  8).  I  think  the  fires  must  have  done  some  good 
for  only  a  few  of  the  blossoms  were  injured,  while 
our  neighbor’s  garden  just  over  the  fence  was  hurt 
severely.  Our  earliest  berries,  Excelsior,  have  failed 
on  account  of  the  dry  weather  this  year.  They  have 
only  a  few  small  berries  which  are  the  sourest  I  ever 
tasted.  To-day  we  sent  our  first  berries  to  market, 
Senator  Dunlap  and  Bubach.  The)’’  were  fine  berries 
and  sold  for  17  cents  per  quart  at  wholesale.  The 
largest  part  of  the  berries  are  doing  nicely  and  still 
promise  to  meet  all  deficiencies.  M.  e.  b. 


SEEDING  ALFALFA  WITH  BUCKWHEAT. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  Mr.  Cottrell’s  third  article 
on  “Alfalfa  for  Eastern  Farmers”  and  am  almost  converted 
to  trying  it.  Almost  no  Alfalfa  has  been  grown  in  our 
county  (Clearfield),  Pa.  On  this  farm,  which  I  took  pos¬ 
session  of  this  Spring,  I  have  a  field  in  which  I  have  had  the 
stumps  blown,  but  not  yet  rid  of  nor  plowed,  in  which  I 
intend  growing  buckwheat,  which  is  usually  sown  the  last 
of  June  or  July  1  to  4,  fertilizing  with  my  special  mixture  of 
nitrate  soda  200  pounds ;  dried  blood,  300  pounds ;  16  per 
cent  acid  phosphate,  1180  pounds;  muriate  potash,  320 
pounds.  There  are  about  six  acres  and  I  have  intended 
using  one  ton  of  this  mixture  for  the  field.  The  mixture  is 
about  4-9-8.  Mr.  Cottrell  in  one  place  speaks  of  plowing 
early  and  harrowing  and  preparing  till  about  July  1,  then 
sowing  Alfalfa.  I  would  like  some  advice  about  sowing  the 
Alfalfa  with  buckwheat  as  indicated,  also  in  regard  to  ftf<? 
fertilizer  mentioned  and  if  it  will  be  effective  for  both 
crops.  Also  I  need  information  as  to  where  I  can  pur¬ 
chase  seed  of  the  proper  kind.  Should  I  sow  the  buckwheat 
early  or  late  for’  the  benefit  of  the  Alfalfa?  The  field  men¬ 
tioned  is,  I  think,  not  over  rich,  has  had  no  lime  that  I 
know  of,  and  it  is  rather  late  to  get  it  now.  Will  it  be 
best  for  me  to  try  the  Alfalfa  under  the  circumstances? 
The  subsoil  in  field  it  not  very  hard,  and  land  is  sloping 
and  generaly  well  drained — lying  pretty  well  up.  t.  l. 

I  have  known  of  but  two  instances  where  Alfalfa  was 
seeded  with  buckwheat.  In  both  cases  the  buckwheat 
killed  out  the  young  Alfalfa  so  badly  that  no  stand  was 
secured.  Late-seeded  Alfalfa  needs  to  be  pushed  right 
along  and  is  usually  badly  checked  in  growth  if  it  has  to 
share  the  plant  food  in  the  soil  with  another  crop. 
Young  Alfalfa  needs  an  easily,  quickly  available  supply 
of  nitrogen  and  the  formula  mentioned  supplies  this. 
In  old  soils  it  needs  phosphoric  acid  and  in  sandy  soils 
a  generous  supply  of  potash.  With  a  clay  subsoil  less 
potash  is  necessary.  I  know  nothing  about  the  fertility 
of  the  inquirer’s  soil.  To  be  safe,  if  I  had  to  use  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  it  without  any  more  information  than  is  given 
above,  I  would  apply  500  pounds  of  his  mixture  per  acre 
at  the  time  of  seeding.  Some  time  during  the  Winter 
when  the  ground  was  frozen  I  would  top-dress  with  10 
to  15  loads  of  manure  per  acre  made  if  possible  from 
stock  fed  western  Alfalfa  hay  or  meal. 

For  the  location  mentioned  I  would  use  Kansas  grown 
Alfalfa  seed  raised  without  irrigation  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State.  Barteldes  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
who  advertise  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  can  be  depended  upon 
to  furnish  the  quality  of  seed  you  want,  and  if  you  men¬ 
tion  it  in  your  order  will  probably  secure  the  seed  from 
the  desired  locality.  If  your  soil  is  acid  and  needs  lime, 
Alfalfa  will  not  succeed  on  it,  no  matter  how  good  the 
seed,  the  preparation  of  the  land  or  the  fertilizer.  I 
would  get  the  land  well  worked  into  shape  and  then  any 
time  between  July  1  and  August  1  after  a  good  soaking 
rain  would  sow  the  seed  without  other  crop. 

_  H.  M.  COTTRELL. 

HYBRIDIZING  CUCURBITS. 

The  hybridization  or  intentional  crossing  of  curcur- 
bitous  garden  plants  such  as  squashes,  melons  and  cu¬ 
cumbers  is  very  simple  if  care  is  first  taken  to  prevent 
accidental  transference  of  pollen  by  bees  or  other  in¬ 
sects.  These  plants  are  monoecious — that  is,  the  male 
or  pollen-bearing  and  the  female  or  seed-bearing  blooms 
are  separately  borne  on  the  same  plants,  the  former 
usually  greatly  outnumbering  the  latter.  By  inclosing 
the  stigmatic  or  seed-bearing  flower  in  a  paper  bag  or 
covering  it  with  thin-textured  cloth  just  before  it  opens 
accidental  pollenization  may  be  prevented  and  the 
operator  may  apply  pollen  from  staminate  blossoms 
of  his  own  choosing.  Fig.  209  shows  a  section  of  a 
male  squash  bloom,  the  columnar  organ  in  the  center 
being  made  up  of  three  united  pollen-bearing  anthers, 
while  Fig.  210  represents  a  similar  preparation  of  the 
female  or  seed-bearing  bloom.  The  stigmas  are  seen 
ir.  the  center  and  the  ovary  in  the  form  of  a  miniature 
squash  just  below  the  colored  part  of  the  flower.  Both 
illustrations  are  much  reduced  in  size.  The  pollen  may 
be  transferred  with  a  soft  brush  or  by  rubbing  the 
staminate  column  directly  against  the  stigmas,  after 
stripping  back  or  cutting  away  the  colored  portions  of 
both  blooms  .  When  receptive  the  stigmas  are  moist 
with  a  sticky  solution,  to  which  the  pollen  adheres. 
The  covering  should  immediately  be  replaced  on  the 
female  bloom  and  not  removed  until  it  withers.  When 
pollinating  melons  or  cucumbers  under  glass  many  oper¬ 
ators  simply  strip  back  the  corollas  of  the  staminate 
blooms  and  insert  the  column  in  the  open  stigmatic  flow¬ 
er,  leaving  it  there  to  wither,  but  for  accurate  results 
it  is  best  to  cover  before  and  after  pollen  is  applied, 


CULTURE  OF  CORN  AND  POTATOES. 

As  to  cultivating  corn  and  potatoes  half  the  work  is 
done  before  planting.  The  disk  harrow  is  used  on  the 
ground  before  plowing;  corn  stubble  and  all  other  stuff 
on  the  ground  is  cut  up  and  ground  torn  up,  so  that 
everything  goes  under,  and  makes  deep  plowing  easy. 
The  plank  drag  is  used  each  day  or  twice  a  day  before 
the  ground  dries  out.  The  disk  harrow  is  used  again 
before  planting,  man  walking  behind,  as  ground  is  too 
loose  to  permit  a  man  to  ride.  I  use  a  five-foot  disk, 
which  works  easy  for  two  horses.  The  drag  is  again 
used  for  planting  corn.  I  check-row,  so  it  can  be  cul¬ 
tivated  both  ways.  First  and  second  cultivation  is  done 
with  Planet,  Jr.,  12- tooth  cultivator,  a  very  light  instru¬ 
ment;  it  rolls  no  dirt  to  cover  the  corn  and  not  more 
than  a  two-inch  strip  in  the  row  is  left  untouched. 
After  that  I  use  the  Planet,  Jr.,  No.  8  horse  hoe  with 


MALE  BLOSSOM  OF  SQUASH.  Fm.  209. 

sweeps  attached,  two  shovels  in  front,  eight  or  it)-ittch 
sweep  on  each  side,  12-inch  sweep  in  center,  going  once 
in  the  row.  It  can  be  set  wide  or  narrow,  and  does  the 
work  as  fast  as  a  two-horse  cultivator,  and  does  much 
better  work.  I  would  not  plow  ground  too  wet,  neither 
would  I  cultivate  when  too  wet ;  at  times  the  rains  keep 
me  out  of  the  field  too  long,  and  grass  and  weeds  get 
thick,  but  the  sweeps  will  clean  everything  out.  I  cul¬ 
tivate  corn  till  it  tassels  out;  at  last  cultivation  I  sow 
cow  peas  and  rape  in  the  corn.  Where  I  want  to  plant 
potatoes  the*  next  June  I  sow  clover  and  Sand  vetch. 
The  clover  does  not  always  stick,  but  the  vetch  comes 
sure.  The  cow  peas  and  rape  sometimes  make  corn 
cutting  a  hard  job,  but  it  keeps  down  weeds.  It  takes 
up  fertility  that  would  leach  out  of  the  ground  before 
another  crop  grows,  and  it  makes  fertility  for  the  next 
year’s  crop.  I  never  hill  up  corn  with  a  plow  or  any 
other  tool. 

The  treatment  of  the  ground  for  potatoes  is  the  same 
as  for  corn.  The  ground  is  marked  one  way  three 
feet  four  inches.  Planting  is  done  with  Acme  hand 
planter,  a  man  to  use  the  planter  and  a  boy  to  drop  them 
in  the  planter.  This  is  done  very  rapidly  when  a  man 
understands  his  business.  The  planter  leaves  a  hole  in 


FEMALE  SQUASH  BLOSSOM.  Fig.  210. 

the  ground  at  each  setting;  we  go  over  the  ground  after 
planting  and  pull  a  hoe  full  of  dirt  over  each  hole.  I  his 
indicates  the  row  plainly  for  a  long  distance.  When 
potatoes  have  been  planted  10  days,  the  12-tooth  cultiva¬ 
tor  is  used,  the  handles  set  to  the  left,  moving  the  right 
wing  out  so  it  reaches  over  the  row.  The  cultivator  is 
tilted  to  the  left,  keeping  the  right  wing  at  any  depth  re¬ 
quired.  In  this  way  all  the  ground  is  cleaned  and 
sprouts  come  out  in  clean  ground.  I  cultivate  potatoes 
as  well  as  corn  six  or  seven  times.  When  potato  tops 
are  about  a  foot  high  I  use  the  horse  hoe  with  hillers 
attached,  raising  the  ground  in  the  row  two  or  three 
inches.  This  prevents  the  potatoes  from  poking  their 
noses  out  of  the  ground.  All  after  work  is  done  with 
sweeps  cutting  about  two  inches  deep.  Potatoes  are 
planted  in  the  same  ground  once  in  three  years.  Manure 
is  applied  once  in  three  years.  I  put  on  about  40  two- 
horse  loads  of  manure  per  acre,  planting  to  corn  two 
years,  and  the  third  year  potatoes.  I  practice  shallow 
cultivation  always;  if  any  one  would  want  to  know  why 
I  would  tell  him  to  cultivate  deep,  and  see  the  amount 
of  corn  roots  hanging  on  his  cultivator  shovels.  I  have 
seen  men  hilling  corn  and  potatoes  with  the  plow;  it 


covers  much  grass  and  weeds.  They  say  it  keeps  corn 
from  blowing  down  and  makes  more  potatoes  in  the 
hill.  I  will  not  dispute  it.  A.  M. 

Macon,  Mo. 

KILLING  OUT  WILD  GARLIC. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  I  can  remove  garlic  from  land? 
Will  lime  help  to  kill  it,  or  must  a  man  dig  it  out? 

Waynesboro,  Pa.  c.  A.  h. 

Garlic  is  a  difficult  plant  to  eradicate  from  pasture 
fields,  and  even  will  resist  extermination  when  growing 
in  cultivated  fields  to  a  surprising  extent.  The  roots  are 
perennial  in  habit,  and  possess  a  great  degree  of  vital¬ 
ity.  Turning  them  over  in  the  soil  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  does  them  very  little  harm.  If  the  land  is  plowed 
very  late  in  the  season,  or  very  early  in  the  Spring,  so 
as  to  expose  the  roots  to  freezing  and  thawing,  they  are 
more  likely  to  perish.  Aside  from  this  nothing  short  of 
absolutely  clean  culture  throughout  the  season  seems  to 
be  effective.  Any  plant,  if  absolutely  prevented  from 
making  green  growth  above  ground  throughout  a  season, 
must  succumb,  but  culture  that  will  secure  this  is  difficult 
to  give.  If  the  garlic  is  in  patches  in  the  field  and  not 
too  extensive,  probably  the  best  way  would  be  to  dig 
out  the  roots  by  hand,  but  if  widely  distributed  this  is  v 
out  of  the  question.  Probably  no  treatment  by  lime  or 
other  chemicals  will  destroy  it  that  is  not  so  heroic  as  to 
destroy  all  the  other  vegetation  as  well. 

LIME  AND  SULPHUR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

In  reply  to  the  qtiery  “Why  did  Lime  and  Sulphur  Fail’’ 
on  page  254,  I  beg  to  suggest  that  the  failure  Was  caused 
applying  the  preparation  at  the  wrong  time  of  yeau 
Our  experience  With  the  wash  teaches  Us  that  the 
application  should  be  as  late  ill  the  Spring  as  possible; 
that  is*  towards  the  time  for  the  bursting  of  the  buds. 
We  believe  it  to  have  very  iittle  action  on  the  scale  in¬ 
sects  that  are  present  at  the  time.  It  is  the  progeny 
that  are  affected.  We  have  no  San  Jose  scale,  but  have  the 
West  Indian  Peach  Diaspis  and  others  that  are  really 
less  easily  affected  than  the  San  Jose.  1  he  action  is 
the  same  on  the  Bryobia  mite  (Bryobia  pratensis), 
which  lives  over  Winter  in  the  egg  state  on  the  bark. 
The  young  appear  in  myriads  after  the  trees  leaf  out, 
but  practically  all  soon  perish  if  the  trees  have  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  recently  applied,  strong  sulphide  wash.  The 
necessity  for  long  boiling  or  exact  proportions  of  the 
ingredients  is  all  bunkum.  The  necessities  are  (l),  that 
the  application  be  as  near  the  time  for  the  new  brood 
as  possible  and  (2),  that  there  be  no  scamping  of  the 
work.  Every  twig  should  be  coated  to  its  tip,  and  the 
chief  advantage  of  an  excess  of  lime  over  the  quantity 
necessary  to  dissolve  the  sulphur  is  that  of  exposing 
lack  of  thoroughness  in  the  application.  Soda  sul¬ 
phide  seems  to  act  as  well  as  lime  sulphide,  but  our 
experience  with  it  is  much  more  limited.  It  appears 
more  caustic  and  the  lime  sulphide  is  as  near  the  limit 
of  the  sprayers’  endurance  as  we  care  to  go. 

CHAS.  P.  LOUNSBURY. 

Government  Entomologist,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


NO  CHINESE  LABOR  FOR  TEXAS. 

We  believe  a  repeal  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  of 
Congress,  or  a  modification  of  it  so  as  to  permit  the 
admission  of  common  laborers  from  that  country  would 
be  harmful  to  the  extent  of  encouraging  an  increase  of 
the  number  of  large  cotton  plantations  here  in  the  South. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  already  large  individual 
estates  would  receive  an  impetus  to  further  extension 
and  that  direct  encouragement  to  the  formation  of  cot¬ 
ton-growing  companies  would  result.  The  writer’s 
father  was  a  slaveholder,  and  his  boyhood  was  spent 
with  negroes  on  a  southern  plantation,  and  the  memory 
of  those  days  impresses  him  now  with  the  belief  that 
cheap  labor  under  modern  business-  methods  of  control 
combined  with  an  intelligent  system  of  selling  would 
mean  the  driving  of  small  farmers  out  of  business  here. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  the  lack  of  the  ability 
of  money  to  control  labor  here  that  makes  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  small  farms  possible,  and  the  industry 
of  cotton  growing  profitable  to  men  of  small  holdings. 
To  deny  the  present  advantage  of  conditions  to  this 
class  would  mean  the  aggregation  of  capital  and  the 
final  passage  of  the  homes  of  the  people  into  the  hands 
of  the  fortunate  few.  Personally  I  would  feel  pleased 
with  cheaper  and  especially  with  more  tractable  labor, 
but  would  we  not  sooner  or  later  feel  the  soddening 
influence  that  would  come  of  making  a  purely  money¬ 
getting  business  of  our  calling,  which  seems  about  the 
only  thing  left  to  bind  us  back  to  Nature  and  to  Nature’s 
God?  Cheap  labor  then  of  the  kind  mentioned  would 
in  my  opinion  mean  ruin  to  the  higher  development  of 
southern  farm  life.  I  am  anxious  to  place  myself  on 
record  as  opposed  to  any  further  legislative  experi¬ 
menting  with  cheap  labor,  no  matter  of  what  color  or 
where  from.  As  a  matter  of  justice,  however,  to  China, 
and  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  common  rights  of 
humanity,  I  cannot  see  why  any  reasonably  intelligent 
Chinaman  bearing  a  good  character  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term,  should  be  denied  a  home  among 
us.  Let  Congress  take  this  view  of  the  matter  and  act 
fairly  and  in  the  interest  of  a  common  humanity,  pro¬ 
hibiting  any  importation  of  labor  under  contract  under 
the  severest  penalty  of  law,  and  in  my  opinion  the  labor 
question  will  solve  itself  in  the  most  helpful  and  natural 

Way.  DAN  MC  RAE. 

Texas, 
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SLOPING  THE  HAY  CARRIER  TRACK. 

One  of  our  readers  wants  to  know  if  it  will  be  possible 
to  exteud  the  hay  carrier  track  from  the  end  of  the  barn 
and  let  it  slope  down  to  the  load.  He  says  he  uses  slings, 
and  has  thought  of  getting  a  steel  track  and  supporting 
it  by  large  cedar  poles  close  about  the  track,  and  letting 
it  run  down  nearly  to  the  load.  This  wrould  require  more 
rope,  but  would  save  nearly  all  the  draw,  and  would  not 
strain  the  rope  or  riggings.  lie  thinks  too  there  might  be 
other  advantages  in  it.  What  do  you  think  about  it,  and  in 
your  judgment  would  such  a  plan  be  possible,  or  prove  any 
particular  advantage? 

I  am  unable  to  understand  how  this  plan  could  be 
made  to  work,  even  if  it  had  advantages.  A  track  can¬ 
not  be  supported  from  below  and  permit  the  load  of 
hay  either  with  fork  or  slings  to  carry  under  it.  and  I 
know  of  no  way  to  support  it  from  above.  What  is 
more,  it  could  not  possibly  assist  the  movement  of  the 
load.  No  doubt  the  originator  has  some  idea  not  fully 
understood  in  thq  question,  but  as  I  see  it  the  whole 
thing  is  impracticable.  h.  e.  cook. 

I  have  never  had  a  track  built  on  a  slant  to  the  load, 
and  do  not  think  it  would  be  practical,  but  if  I  had  an 
idea  it  would,  and  wanted  it  that  way,  it  would  be  but 
a  short  job  to  try  it,  and  if  it  was  not  satisfactory  could 
be  easily  changed.  A  track  built  on  a  slant  would  let 
the  car  come  down  so  hard  it  would  be  liable  to  break 
something  and  oil  drawing  the  load  up  I  know  of  no  car 
that  would  work  On  sharp  tip  grade  Without  binding  arid 
wearing  on  parts  df  tiife  car.  If  the  inquirer  does  liot 
want  to  draw  the  ioad  lip  to  the  track  there  are  cats 
that  hold  at  any  distance  up  froth  the  load,  and  can  be 
tripped  and  will  run  to  the  motv  at  ally  height. 

CLAfcfe  ALLis. 

Ih  niy  judgment  it  would  be  feasible,  and  the  slope 
of  track  is  an  excellent  idea  in  my  opinion,  if  the  in¬ 
quirer  has  a  plan  of  supporting  the  track  sufficiently. 
My  father  had  an  equipment  known  as  the  Campbell 
carrier  and  track  which  worked  on  this  principle: 
however,  his  was  used  inside,  the  track  same  principle 
as  aiiy  other  until  about  over  the  big  beam,  and  then 
sloped  downward  to  near  load  in  center  of  floor.  This 
Was  superior  to  ally  other  track  I  have  seen,  as  the  hay 
lifted  and  traveled  with  an  even  glide  all  tile  way  back, 
and  never  shook  off  hay.  My  double-action  carrier  with 
latch  plate  in  center,  when  it  unlatches  goes  with  a 
jerk,  and  if  the  hay  is  not  all  very  well  bound  will 
throw  off  some.  h  8.  H. 

Saegertown,  Pa 

I  personally  never  had  any  experience  with  track 
carrier  in  our  barn,  but  have  seen  them  used,  and  put 
the  hay  away  after  one.  The  idea  is  quite  good,  but  I 
can  see  little  saving,  as  the  extra  rope  would  count,  and 
then  too,  the  load  would  be  quite  a  distance  from  tbe 
barn,  and  there  would  be  more  or  less  scattering,  I  should 
think ;  that  is,  if  the  barn  was  very  high  and  tbe  track 
was  in  the  peak  of  the  roof.  I  know  of  a  track  put  up 
something  like  this,  entirely  in  the  barn,  where  the  track 
comes  down  in  that  way,  but  could  see  little  advantage 
in  it.  With  the  track  inside  it  was  fastened  up  by  a  rod 
through  the  ridge  pole  of  the  barn.  It  might  be  that 
in  putting  up  the  track  as  this  inquirer  suggests  the 
ridge  pole  could  be  extended  to  form  a  support  and  so 
do  away  with  the  poles  outside.  I  think  probably  that 
such  a  thing  could  be  fixed,  or  a  beam  would  be  fitted  in 
to  the  peak  to  extend  out,  and  tbe  drop  in  the  track 
could  begin  back  inside  the  barn  and  so  have  the  load 
nearer  to  the  barn.  Of  course  it  would  make  some  dif¬ 
ference  whether  there  was  a  large  space  above  the 
great  beams  or  not  to  allow  of  a  suitable  opening  in 
gable  of  the  building.  What  I  should  object  to  would 
be  the  poles,  which  if  the  land  was  in  use  would  be  in 
the  way,  and  unsightly.  j.  u.  hoxie. 

St.  Paul  says  “All  things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  all 
things  are  not  expedient.”  This  is  a  case  of  the  same 
kind,  and  if  we  substitute  “possible”  for  lawful,  you 
have  my  opinion.  In  the  first  place,  the  increased  ex¬ 
pense  for  an  extended  track  supported  as  suggested, 
would  not  warrant  the  outlay.  1  can  see  nothing  gained 
except  a  slight  saving  in  the  first  draft.  Where  slings 
are  used,  this  is  less  than  with  a  harpoon  fork.  A 
better  way  is  to  put  a  pulley  next  to  tliei  slings  through 
which  the  draw  rope  runs  to  the  overhead  pulley.  This 
will  require  a  double  length  of  rope  from  track  to  load 
and  will  necessitate  the  team  going  somewhat  further, 
but  it  will  just  about  decrease  the  draft  one-half.  I 
have  used  such  a  pulley  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
one  horse  can  do  what  it  formerly  took  two  for.  We 
unload  a  large  load  in  this  way,  in  four  forkfulls,  raising 
about  50  feet,  and  do  it  with  one  horse.  The  heavy 
draw  is  in  separating  the  forkful  from  the  load.  If 
the  hay  is  put  in  in  sections,  this  can  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum.  edward  van  alstyne. 

I  never  saw  such  an  arrangement  in  operation,  and 
cannot  think  of  any  advantage  it  would  be.  The  horse 
would  be  obliged  to  travel  farther  every  trip,  and  with 
the  improved  steel  tracks  in  use  around  here  one  horse 
can  lift  the  hay  that  can  be  taken  care  of  in  the  mow 
to  any  advantage.  Tracks  and  carriers  used  here  have 
a  double  rope  from  carrier  and  pulley  attached  to  fork. 
It  seems  to  me  the  track  sloping  to  load  would  be  con¬ 
siderable  expense  to  build;  the  posts  would  soon  rot 


and  be  a  continual  expense,  while  the  other  way  every¬ 
thing  would  be  under  cover.  I  have  spoken  to  several 
farmers  who  have  from  100  to  150  acres  of  haying  each 
year.  All  seem  to  think  it  would  be  of  no  special 
advantage.  The  way  haying  is  done  on  Luther  Gates  & 
Son’s  farms,  who  have  about  150  acres  in  hay  is  to  start 
the  mower,  then  the  tedder  in  a  couple  of  hours ;  as 
soon  as  dry  enough  the  loader.  Two  teams  and  crews; 
one  man  follows  on  the  rake  and  a  boy  at  the  barn  with 
one  horse  to  unload.  They  say  the  one  horse  can  put 
the  hay  up  as/  fast  as  it  can,  be  taken  care  of  in  the 
mow.  The  tendency  is  to  take  too  large  forkfuls  but 
if  slings  are  used  that  difficulty  could  be  overcome.  In 
regard  to  tbe  strain  on  the  rope  and  riggings  I  believe 
the  rope  can  be  kept  in  repair  or  replaced  with  less 
expense  than  the  track  or  posts  can  be  kept  up,  and 
with  less  danger  as  the  posts  will  be  rotted  some,  but 
“I  guess  they  will  do  this  year,”  and  over  they  go. 
The  track  and  pulleys  always  hold  all  that  is  generally 
asked  of  them.  w.  i.  h. 

Conneautville  Pa. 


LASTING  EFFECT  OF  STABLE  MANURE . 

I  send  you  a  hard  nut  to  crack.  The  statements 
seem  so  contradictory,  and  are  so  important  to  me 
(I  buy  most  of  the  manure  and  fertilizer  that  I  use  on 
a  two-acre  truck  patch)  that  I  should  like  to  see  them 
discitssed  further.  Does  Mr.  Greiner  believe  the  same 
as  lie  did  ifi  1881,  when  lie  wrote  his  book?  He  says: 

“iii  the  heavy  dressings  of  compost  which  .  .  . 
give  to  their  lauds  year  after  year  .  .  .  immense 
quantities  of  the  mineral  plant  foods  are  put  into  the 


DOUBLE  FLOWERED  KERRIA,  ABOUT  NATURAL  SIZE. 
Fig.  24.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  522. 


soil,  most  of  which  are  left  to  accumulate  .... 
Only  a  small  part  of  these  minerals  is  removed  again 
in  the  crops.  .  .  .  The  bulk  of  these  substances 
(accumulated  mineral  plant  foods)  is  probably  distrib¬ 
uted  through  the  surface  soil  to  the  depth  of,  say,  S 
or  10  inches.  Consequently  this  whole  surface  layer 
is  as  rich  in  mineral  plant  foods  as  the  very  best  of 
ordinary  compost.  Pmt  while  the  soil  itself  may  have 
become  richer  in  mineral  plant  foods  than  even  the 
barnyard  manure  itself,  no  corresponding  accumulation 
of  nitrogen  has  taken  place.” — Greiner’s  Practical  Farm 
Chemistry  (1891),  pages  150  and  151.  “Manure  sup¬ 
plies  a  good  deal  of  nitrogen,  but  lacks  potash,  and 
frequently,  after  some  years  of  using  manure,  crops, 
make  a  good  growth  of  vine,  but  does  not  make  good 
seed  or  fruit.” — The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  369,  Fertilizer  in 
Kansas. 

Comment  by  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Mr.  Greiner  covers  the  ground  in  his  reply.  At  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  it  was  found  that  after 
years  of  heavy  manuring  the  soil  contained  very  little 
increase  of  nitrates — that  is,  the  soluble  form  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  There  was,  of  course,  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  insoluble  nitrogen.  This  is  available  late  in  the 
season,  when  the  soil  becomes  thoroughly  warmed,  but 
it  has  often  been  noticed  that  on  this  heavily  manured 
soil  nitrate  of  soda  in  small  quantities  pays.  This  is 
easily  understood  when  we  think  that  the  nitrate  is 
soluble  at  once,  and  supplies  the  plants  during  the  cool 
weather — before  the  organic  matter  in  the  manure  can 
decay.  We  must  remember  that  stable  manure  contains 
both  soluble  and  insoluble  nitrogen,  after  a  season  in 
tbe  soil  a  large  part  of  the  soluble  form  disappears. 
It  is  not  yet  clear  where  it  all  goes  to,  but  it  is  not 
in  the  soil.  Some  is  leached  away  through  drainage, 
some  passes  off  as  gas,  and  some  goes  into  an  insohD 


ble  form.  So  that  while  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen 
increases,  that  part  which  would  actually  feed  crops  is 
small.  That  is  one  reason  why  on  some  soils  heavy 
dressings  of  stable  manure  year  after  year  is  not  the 
most  economical  method  of  fertilizing.  It  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  wiser  in  some  cases  to  use  less  manure,  a  smalt 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  more  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid. 

A  Reply  by  Mr.  Greiner. 

The  older  I  grow  the  less  I  am  inclined  to  feel  “cock 
sure”  about  anything.  Sometimes,  for  awhile  all  re¬ 
sults  seem  to  point  in  one  direction,  when  all  at  once 
another  season’s  outcome  upsets  all  our  earlier  con¬ 
clusions.  The  mere  presence  of  plant  foods  in  the  soil 
is  not  everything  that  concerns  us  in  crop  production. 
There  are  so  many  yet  mysterious  influences  at  work — • 
chemical,  physical,  bacterial,  etc. — that  we  are  often 
at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  results  one  way  or  the 
other.  I  have  learned  to  depend  in  my  own  operations 
here,  more  and  more  on  stable  manures  and  less  on 
chemical  fertilizers.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  in  the 
heavy  applications  made  by  market  gardeners  year 
after  year,  many  times  the  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid, 
potash  and  nitrogen  are  put  into  the  soil  than  the  crops 
remove,  and  that  there  is  a  gradual  accumulation  of 
these  plant  foods  in  the  soil.  Even  in  the  best  crops 
of  onions,  say  600  or  800  bushels  per  acre,  only  trifling 
amounts  of  the  food  elements  are  taken  out,  hardly 
more  than  a  good  crop  of  oats  requires,  and  it  cannot 
be  claimed  that  in  this  crop,  and  still  less  in  straw¬ 
berries  and  other  small  fruits,  and  in  many  other  vege¬ 
table  crops,  we  sell  fertility.  The  plant  foods  applied 
remain  to  by  far  the  greater  portion  in  the  land  for 
the  use  of  future  crops,  unless  as  perhaps  in  the  case 
of  nitrogen,  a  large  part  may  be  lost  in  the  drainage 
water,  or  remain  so  locked  up  in  chemical  compounds 
as  to  be  practically  unavailable.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  make  annual  applications  of  stable  manure  to  secure 
best  results  in  garden  crops,  but  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  like  shooting  sparrows  with  cannon  balls.  I  am 
using  stable  manure  in  somewhat  more  moderate  doses, 
on  my  older  garden  patches,  and  still  find  that  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  in  early  Spring, 
provides  the  available  nitrogen  needed  at  that  time  and, 
especially  to  beets,  cabbage  and  cauliflower,  radishes, 
lettuce,  celery  plants,  onions,  etc.,  is  of  considerable 
benefit.  Later  in  the  season,  on  these  well-manured 
lands,  the  natural  conversion  of  the  nitrogen  into  ni¬ 
trates  seems  to  be  fast  enough  for  all  requirements, 
while  I  can  seldom  see  any  benefit  from  the  application 
of  mineral  manures  (superphosphate  and  muriate  of 
potash)  under  these  conditions.  Cabbage  and  cauli¬ 
flower  alone  seem  to  make  an  exception,  as  they  use 
up  potash  in  rather  large  quantities,  and  are  usually 
benefited  by  heavy  applications  of  muriate,  or  other 
forms  of  potash,  as  well  as  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

_  T.  GREINER. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  STOCK  UPON  SCION . 

Last  Fall  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  an  interesting  discussion 
on  the  influence  of  stock  upon  scion  and  top-grafting, 
written  by  several  prominent  horticulturists.  This  sub¬ 
ject,  in  my  opinion,  is  of  vast  importance,  esepcially  in 
the  Northwest,  where  it  has  had  but  little  consideration. 

I  have  in  mind  several  small  Transcendent  crab  trees 
that  were  top-grafted  30  years  ago  with  the  Wealthy 
apple,  and  from  the  heavy  crops  of  fruit  these  trees 
have  borne  I  am  forced  to  believe  that  the  stock  has 
some  influence  upon  this  variety.  The  fruit  is  generally 
high-colored,  but  in  size  they  are  not  as  large  as  the 
Wealthy  is  ordinarily.  I  have  in  several  instances 
grafted  a  late-bearing  variety  upon  a  vigorous  early- 
bearing  stock,  which  brought  the  tardy  variety  into 
earlier  bearing.  I  firmly  believe  that  all  slow  growers 
and  late-bearing  varieties  can  be  greatly  improved  by 
top-grafting  upon  hardy  vigorous  stock.  But  I  am  not 
yet  convinced  that  by  grafting  a  variety  upon  any  stock 
its  keeping  qualities  will  be  extended.  I  am  grafting 
many  varieties  upon  a  hybrid  red  crab  which  is  very 
hardy  and  is  a  vigorous  tree,  its  fruit  keeping  a  year 
and  a  half  in  an  ordinary  cellar.  Should  the  keeping 
qualities  of  these  varieites  be  extended  beyond  their 
limited  time,  I  would  then  have  a  fair  test.  I  have 
fully  demonstrated  that  scions  cut  from  bearing  trees 
will  fruit  earlier  than  those  taken  from  the  nursery. 
My  preference  is  always  .to  use  scions  taken  from  vig¬ 
orous  bearing  young  trees.  The  McMahon  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  article  referred  to  as  a  stock  to  graft  upon. 
I  infer  they  had  reference  to  the  McMahon  White. 
This  variety,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  used  as 
a  stock  for  top-grafting  upon  by  any  fruit  grower  or 
nurseryman  in  the  Northwest.  I  regard  it  as  being  quite 
hardy,  but  not  over  vigorous,  nor  does  it  come  into 
bearing  early.  It  does  not  bear  as  early  as  the  North¬ 
west  Greening.  Its  persistent  blighting  caused  us  to  dis¬ 
card  it  from  our  nursery  several  years  ago.  For  in  all¬ 
purpose  stock  for  top-grafting  upon  the  Hibernal  is  one 
of  our  best,  and  we  know  of  none  better,  unless  it  is  the 
Deickmann.  which  is  the  most  vigorous  stock  we  have 
ever  used,  and  just  as  hardy  as  Hibernal,  g.  a.  ivins. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.  1 


Killing  Out  Horse  fiadish. 

C.  E.  B.j  Lake  Forest,  III. — How  can  I  kill 
out  horseradish?  I  have  a  patch  of  about 
an  acre  that  bothers  me  a  great  deal. 

Ans. — 'Horseradish  when  once  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  ground  is  a  very  stubborn 
plant  to  get  rid  of.  About  the  Jiest  and 
most  effectual  way  would  be  to  plow  the 
ground  in  the  Fall,  exposing  the  roots  to 
the  action  of  the  frost  during  the  Winter. 
Plow  again  early  in  Spring,  and  plant  it 
with  corn.  This  can  be  easily  cultivated 
during  the  growing  season.  Early  in  Au¬ 
gust  seed  the  ground  between  the  rows 
with  Crimson  clover.  Plow  under  the 
clover  the  following  Spring,  and  plant 
again  with  corn.  Give  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion;  this  will  about  subdue  the  horse¬ 
radish.  t.  M.  WHITE. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

How  to  Kill  Cabbage  Maggot. 

N,  If.,  Massachusetts. — A  bug  new  to  the 
writer  has  appeared  in  our  garden  within 
the  last  two  weeks.  It  is  a  small  worm, 
white,  about  3-16  inch  long  and  1-16  inch 
in  diameter,  of  which  20  or  30  are  found 
closely  packed  around  the  roots  of  cabbage 
and  cauliflower',  having  completely  killed 
several  hundred  plants  within  a  day  or  two, 
after  first  noting  the  wilting  of  the  plants. 
They  seem  to  thrive  on  soil  impregnated  with 
slug  shot,  Tobacco  dust,  raris-green  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  things  that  we  have  experimented 
with. 

Ans. — I  think  the  worm  described  by 
the  correspondent  is  the  common  cabbage 
root  maggot,  which  transforms  to  a  fly 
resembling  but  smaller  than  the  common 
house  fly.  The  maggot  often  works  in 
large  numbers  on  the  roots  of  cabbages, 
cauliflowers,  radishes,  turnips  and  similar 
plants.  The  poisonous  insecticides  men¬ 
tioned  would  have  little  or  no  effect  upon 
these  maggots,  as  they  could  not  readily 
get  at  it  to  eat  it,  working  as  they  do 
mostly  inside  the  roots.  I  have  found  an 
effective  remedy  in  ordinary  kerosene 
emulsion  ,or  better,  an  emulsion  made  by 
dissolving  one  pound  of  soap  in  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  hot  water,  into  which  one  pint  of 
crude  carbolic  acid  is  then  poured  and  the 
whole  mass  agitated  into  an  emulsion. 
Take  one  part  of  this  standard  emulsion 
and  dilute  it  with  30  equal  parts  of  water 
and  pour  it  freely  around  the  base  of  the 
plants.  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

Cost  of  Small  Greenhouse. 

J.  O.  H.,  Oregon. — Will  you  tell  me  how 
to  build  and  operate  a  small  greenhouse? 
I  want  to  raise  cabbage,  tomato  and  celery 
plants  for  sale.  What  should  the  glass, 
10  x  li  cost,  for  a  house  say  12x15?  Could 
it  be  heated  by  a  pipe  from  the  kitchen 
stove? 

The  cheapest  form  of  small  greenhouse 
for  growing  vegetable  plants  would  be 
that  known  as  a  “lean-to”  house,  that  is, 
a  house  with  a  high  back  wall  and  the 
roof  in  one  slope,  instead  of  having  the 
ordinary  double  pitch  roof  that  is  com¬ 
monly  associated  with  greenhouses.  The 
cost  of  such  a  house  would  depend  very 
much  upon  the  price  of  material  in  the 
locality  and  also  the  question  whether  the 
owner  would  do  the  work  of  construction, 
or  would  have  to  hire  labor  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  But  in  all  probability  the  less  cost 
of  lumber  in  Oregon  would  be  offset  by 
the  increased  cost  of  glass  and  heating 
apparatus,  so  that  the  total  may  not  be 
very  different  from  the  cost  of  such  a 
structure  in  the  East.  A  lean-to  green¬ 
house  12x15  feet  could  be  built  in  the 
Middle  States  for  $50  to  $75,  including 
the  heating  apparatus,  if  the  owner  does 
all  or  nearly  all  the  work,  but  with  the 
high  prices  that  now  prevail  for  both  ma¬ 
terial  and  labor  this  cost  may  easily  be 
exceeded  if  all  the  work  is  hired ;  10x15 
glass  is  more  often  used  for  this  purpose 
than  10x14,  as  both  sizes  are  found  in  the 
same  price  bracket  in  the  dealers’  list,  and 
in  small  quantities  would  be  likely  to  cost 
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about  $3.50  per  box  of  50  square  feet, 
this  price  applying  to  second  quality  or 
“A”  glass,  the  first  grade  being  now 
known  as  “double  A.”  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  kitchen  range  would  heat 
such  a  greenhouse  satisfactorily,  and  I 
would  suggest  the  use  of  a  small  base¬ 
burning  boiler,  such  as  is  frequently  used 
for  laundry  purposes,  the  hot  water  being 
conducted  from  the  boiler  through  six 
runs  of  1^4 -inch  pipe  the  full  length  of  the 
greenhouse,  the  best  arrangement  of  the 
piping  being  to  run  three  flows  up  the 
back  side  of  the  house  and  the  three  re¬ 
turns  down  the  front  side,  and  from  there 
returning  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler, 
there  being  an  air  vent  allowed  from  the 
highest  point  of  the  piping.  It  is  prefer¬ 
able  that  such  a  greenhouse  faces  the 
south,  and  if  the  back  wall  is  eight  feet 
high,  and  the  front  2x/t  feet,  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  dig  out  a  path  through  the 
center  to  a  depth  of  about  one  foot  in 
order  to  give  plenty  of  head-room.  There 
must  also  be  some  provision  made  for 
ventilation,  else  the  stock  would  soon 
suffer  in  the  Spring.  w.  h.  taplin. 


TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 
Witnesses  to  Wiil. 

Would  a  will  signed  by  a  man  and  his 
wife,  as  two  of  the  three  witnesses  required 
in  Massachusetts  be  legal?  E.  H.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

Such  witnesses  would  be  competent  and 
legal. 

Renters's  Right  to  Manure. 

A  rents  farm  of  B  for  year,  cash  rent. 
Before  year  is  out  A  cleans  out  henhouse, 
putting  manure  of  same  in  barrels  outside. 
At  end  of  year  A  gives  up  farm,  which  is 
taken  from  C  at  cash  rent.  When  C  takes 
possession  of  farm  he  uses  the  manure  found 
in  barrels,  on  said  farm,  before  A  has  had 
time  to  move  it.  Can  A  recover  price  of 
manure  from  C,  or  to  whom  does  the  manure 
belong?  T.  G. 

West  Virginia. 

Manure  belongs  to  A,  who  would  have 
a  reasonable  time  to  remove  it.  A  could 
probably  obtain  a  judgment  against  C  for 
the  value  of  the  manure.  It  would  take  a 
good  many  barrels  of  hen  manure  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  a  lawsuit. 

Tenant  and  Landlord. 

In  State  of  Connecticut  can  a  tenant 
holding  a  floor  in  a  house  in  which  landlord 
also  resides,  at  monthly  rent,  from  one 
month  to  another,  be  compelled  to  give  up 
the  floor  on  a  verbal  notice,  or  must  it  be 
printed  or  in  writing.  J.  c. 

Connecticut. 

Tenant  is  entitled  to  30  days’  notice, 
either  verbal  or  written,  from  date  when 
rent  is  due.  If  then  he  refuses  to  vacate 
or  if  he  neglects  or  refuses  to  pay  rent  he 
is  entitled  to  three  days’  written  notice  di¬ 
recting  him  to  quit  on  or  before  date 
given.  Such  notice  can  be  served  by  any 
person  by  leaving  a  copy  at  the  residence 
or  serving  on  member  of  the  family.  If 
refusal  to  vacate  is  persisted  in,  proceed¬ 
ings  may  be  brought  before  the  court. 

Line  Fence  Question. 

A’s  farm  joins  B's  farm,  each,  having  a 
section  of  fence  to  keep  up  where  the  land 
is  marshy.  A  puts  out  a  hedge  on  his  part 
of  the  fence.  The  hedge  is  now  valuable 
for  wood.  To  whom  does  the  wood  belong  if 
cut?  Is  the  hedge  considered  a  fence  or  is 
it  consider'd  the  joint  property  of  A 
and  B?  x.  t.  z. 

New  York. 

The  hedge  would  be  considered  a  fence. 
This  cannot  be  removed  without  joint 
consent  of  adjoining  property  owners. 
At  its  removal  it  would  belong  to  the  land 
on  which  the  trees  grew.  This  could  only 
be  determined  by  a  careful  survey. 

A  buys  a  farm  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
B  buys  adjoining  farm  and  removes  all  the 
fences  including  line  fence  between  A’s  and 
B’s  property  without  A’s  consent.  What  can 
A  do  in  the  matter ;  he  not  being  able  to 
prove  who  really  built  the  line  fence? 

New  Jersey.  F.  K. 

Such  a  fence  would  belong  jointly  to 
adjacent  land  owners.  In  New  Jersey  12 
months’  notice  must  be  given  before  such 
a  line  fence  can  be  removed.  In  case  no 
notice  is  given  B  would  be  liable  to  A 
for  all  damages  which  he  might  suffer 
from  such  removal. 


Ben  Davis  Once  More. — I  think  some  of 
your  readers  too  hasty  with  Ben  Davis;  they 
should  not  condemn  a  thing  because  they  do 
not  know  how  to  use  it.  To  prepare  a  Ben 
Davis  for  eating  you  want  to  freeze  them 
like  a  persimmon,  take  them  to  a  trip  ham¬ 
mer  at  the  iron  works  place  them  under  it  for 
a  few  trips,  then  soak  them  in  good  Baldwin 
cider  over  night.  If  for  pies  run  through  a 
sausage  cutter  and  they  are  O.  K.  I  drew  too 
hasty  a  conclusion  with  Ben  Davis  on  my 
farm  here ;  it  was  a  Ben  Davis  top-worked 
to  Baldwin  in  a  rich  rough  stony  place  that 
catches  wash  from  a  field,  a  large  tree  well 
trimmed  and  the  largest,  reddest  Baldwins  I 
ever  saw.  Farmers  here  told  me  they  were 
Ben  Davis.  So  I  thought  lie  was  O.  Iv.  until 
I  hit  the  real  thing.  But  I  saw  mistake 
before  I  wrote  him  up.  v.  s.  n. 

Pennsylvania. 

Cultivating  Corn. — My  usual  plan  for  cul¬ 
tivating  corn  has  been  to  use  a  weeder  as 
soon  as  the  weeds  first  appear,  and  continue 
to  use  it  about  once  a  week,  or  often  enough 
to  keep  the  weeds  in  subjection,  until  the 
corn  is  about  five  or  six  inches  high.  I 
then  use  a  cultivator  as  often  as  I  think 
necessary,  perhaps  once  in  10  days  or  two 
weeks,  until  the  corn  is  about  three  feet  high. 

I  usually  practice  shallow  cultivation,  as  I 
think  I  get  better  results  from  it  than  I  do 
from  deep  cultivation,  especially  in  dry 
weather.  As  for  cultivating  in  wet  weather, 

I  think  it  is  practically  labor  wasted,  as  you 
kill  but  a  very  few  weeds.  I  never  put  a 
plow  in  the  field  after  the  corn  is  up  as  I 
cannot  see  the  benefit  of  hilling  corn.  Cul¬ 
tivating  potatoes  I  follow  very  much  the 
same  plan  that  I  do  for  corn,  except  that  I 
hill  the  potatoes  up  a  little,  as  I  think  that 
they  sunburn  where  the  ground  is  left  fiat, 
as  some  of  them  will  show  above  ground  if 
they  are  not  hilled  up,  or  put  in  so  deep 
that  it  makes  too  hard  work  digging  them. 

Berlin  Co..  Conn.  c.  o. 

A  Failure  With  Onions.- — So  many  of 
your  readers  are  apt  to  print  only  their  suc¬ 
cesses,  perhaps  the  telling  of  a  real  good 
flat  failure  in  greenhouse  onion  raising  may 
act  as  a  helpful  tonic,  especially  to  begin¬ 
ners.  Started  greenhouse  12x20,  southwest 
on  a  hillside  in  Fall  and  finished  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  doing  most  of  the  work  myself.  I  got 
my  flats  started,  seeded  to  Prizetaker  and 
Yellow  Globe  Danvers,  following  directions, 
Greiner’s  method  as  supposed.  Onions  all 
came  up  nicely  and  I  thought  to  myself  “How 
easy.”  I  am  now  going  out  to  water  flats 
after  breakfast  with  perhaps  five  per  cent 
onions  good  for  transplanting.  As  I  am  able 
to  figure  it  out  these  are  causes  of  my  fail¬ 
ure  :  The  old  rotted  compost  was  all  right, 
but  put  into  flats  too  dry  and  too  coarse 
(should  have  been  thoroughly  soaked  and 
fined).  Sifted  sand'  contained  too  much  clay 
and  got  too  hard :  flats  were  put  too  near 
hot-water  pipes  and  had  too  much  heat ;  flats 
laid  on  slight  incline  and  water  of  course  all 
ran  to  lowest  point,  leaving  upper  side  dry. 
Neighbors  many  of  them  had  never  seen  a 
greenhouse  before :  all  shake  their  heads  and 
say,  “too  much  manure,"  However  cor¬ 
recting  above  mistakes  I  shall  try  it  again, 
following  Greiner.  If  some  greenhouse  man 
starting  onions  in  flats  would  bear  me  out,  or 
tell  where  wrong,  the  information  would  be 
gratefully  received  for  another  trial  next 
year.  *  henry  grinnell, 

Washington 

For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

with  blower  are  guaranteed  to  do 
more  and  better  work  with  the 
same  amount  of  power  than 
other  machines  of 
tlie  same  or  even 
larger 
size.  We 
manufacture 
different  sizes 
ranging  in  ca¬ 
pacity  from  eight 
twenty  tons  of 
ensilage  per  hour. 

FAIR  TEST 

will  demonstrate 
the  superiority  of  Iloss  Machines 
I  5 6 Tears'  overall  competitors. 

Experience  I Trite  to-day  for  FREE  Catalog. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  |3  ,  Sprlngflald,  Ohio 

Largest  Manufactursos  of  Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  World. 
Write  for  Ross  Manure  Spreader  Catalog. 


SILO  FILLERS  KS 

with  wind  elevators  for  any  power 
from  4to  12  H.  P.  will  Cut  or  Shred 
green  or  dry  fodder  and  elevate  to 
any  height.  Get  Free  catalogue  and 
our  trial  proposition. 


Wilder- 
Strong 

Implement  Co. 

Box  33  Monroe,  Michigan. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Sweet  potato  sprouts  EXTRA  FINE. 

_  _ _  500  M.  cabbage  plants  several  varieties. 

All  $1  per  M.  find  $8  per  lO  »I.  orders  filled  same 
day  received.  IV .  E.  ALLEN,  Salisbury,  Md. 


I0QM. 


ROGERS  TREES  ARE 
DIFFERENT 
FROM  OTHERS. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 

APPLE  BREEDERS. 


TREES  are  famous 

wherever  planted;  are  planted 
everywhere  trees  are  grown.  Free 
Catalog  of  superb  fruits— Black  Ben, 


CELERY  and  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

FOR  SAFE— Leadiug  varieties,  carefully  packed 
with  moss  in  baskets,  f.  o.  b.  here.  Write  for  prices. 
Cash  with  order.  Plants  ready  about  June  15. 
WOODLAND  FARM,  Canastota,  Madison  Co.,  x.\. 


BERRY  GROWERS  who  use  our  “Pickers’ 
Tally  Tickets”  save  time  and  trouble;  samples 
FREE.  Thompson,  The  Printer,  R.-8,  Oswego.  N.  Y. 


OXK  QUART  STRAWBERRIES  IS 

plant  guaranteed  or  money  returned.  Send  tor  my 
mid-summer  catalog.  T.  0.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


Wheat, 60  bushels  per  acre. 

Catalogue  and  samples  free. 

JOHN  A.  SAL/.KH  SEED  CO., LaCrosse,  Wig. 


ALFAEPA  SERI)— Kansas  grown,  best  known. 
Prices  and  samples  cn  application. 

KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE,  Lawrence,  Kans. 


O  Al  C-Cow  Peas,  $1.75  per  bushel:  Crim- 
OALl  son  Clover  Seed,  $5.50  per  bushel. 

.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford.  Delaware. 


Baskets 

2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  and 
16-quart  sizes. 


Peach  Covers. 

Wooden,  Burlap  and 
Cotton. 

Berry,  Peach  and 

Grape  Crates,  etc. 


COLES  &  COMPANY 

109  &  111  Warren  Street,  New  York. 
ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Binder  Twine 


Farmers  wanted  as  agents 

AUGUST  POST, 
Moulton,  -  Iowa. 


THE  PAPEC 


PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your 
silo  in  less  time,  with  less  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  neverdisappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work 
claimed  for  it. 

'  If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papec.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  1 0,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


SMALLEY, 

SILO-  “ 

FILLER 


The  New 
Smalley  Special 
No.  18hasunlim-  __ 
lted  capacity.  Cuts 
the  fodder,  carries  it  along 
tlirough  the  safety  blower  without  _ 

a  stop.  Blows  it  50  feet  high  if  necessary.  The 
patented  safety  appliances  prevent  accidents.  Kapid, 
economical,  powerful .  Send  for  freeontnloir.  which 
illustrates  and  describes  our  17  sizes  of  silo  fillers. 
Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  226,  Manitowoc,  Wl». 


FILL  THE  SILO 

with  modern  Smalley  Cutters  and  Blowers. 
They  combine  safety,  speed,  strength  and  con¬ 
venience.  Many  exclusive  patented  features. 
Elevate  with  ease  into  anv  silo.  All  sizes.  Also 

Carriers.  Silos,  Horse  and  Dog  Powers,  Threshers,  Mar 
nure  Spreaders.  Write  fur  catalogues. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  11,  Cobleskiil,  N.  Y. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

on  request.  HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


The  great  soil  improver.  Valuable 
also  for  early  green  food,  grazing 
and  hay  crop.  Special  circtilar 
free,  also  sample  and  price  of  seed 


TREES 


nep  inn  CnCIftUT  DAin  Apple.  Pear.  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Carolina 
JpO  itll  lUUj  rntlUn  I  rAIU  Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 
All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Remember  we  beat  all  other  reliable 
Nurseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.x. 
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ANOTHER  " SEEDLESS  "  SCHEME. 

The  Spencer  Seedless  Apple  Co.  has 
taken  up  a  new  dodge  and  assumed  a  po¬ 
sition  that  cannot  be  maintained.  They 
have  offered  for  sale  the  Seedless  Sul¬ 
tana  grape  in  the  catalogue  that  is  issued 
from  their  office  in  Buffalo  N.  Y.  and 
publicly  state  that  it  is  to  cover  the 
northeastern  territory  including  New 
York  and  the  New  England  States.  The 
following  is  their  published  statement  and 
offer  of  cuttings  for  sale : 

SEEDLESS  SULTANA. 

This  new  and  absolutely  seedless  grape 
can  now  be  grown  successfully  in  our  cli¬ 
mate.  Good  size,  rich ,  stoeet  flavor,  very 
prolific  and  a  strong  grower. 

Write  us  for  full  particulars  as  to 
method  of  propagating  this  new  and  re¬ 
markable  variety. 

Now  the  Sultana  grape  is  by  no  means 
“new,”  for  it  has  been  known  in  the  Old 
World  for  centuries  and  been  growing  in 
America  for  many  long  years.  I  saw- 
vineyards  of  it  in  California  about  20 
years  a^o.  where  it  is  a  most  excellent 
grape.  Nor  is  it  suitable  to  any  part  of 
the  Eastern  States  much  less  the  ex¬ 
treme  northeastern  part.  It  is  one  of  the 
varieties  of  the  Vitiifera  species  and  none 
of  them  has  succeeded  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Divide,  except  in  a  portion  of 
western  Texas.  The  price  which  they 
ask  for  cuttings  of  this  grape,  $1  each, 
is  enormous  and  positively  extortionate. 
They  can  be  had  for  from  $3  to  $4-  per 
thousand  in  California,  or  imported  from 
Turkey  or  anywhere  that  the  variety  is 
grown  in  Europe  or  Asia  for  about  the 
same  price.  Rooted  plants,  .which  are 
worth  far  more  than  cuttings,  can  be 
bought  for  less  than  25  cents  each,  de¬ 
livered  postpaid,  to  any  address,  and  I 
would  guarantee  to  see  that  this  is  done, 
but  would  not  advise  anyone  to  plant 
them  east  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah. 

Perhaps  these  “seedless”  people  will 
next  offer  the  Washington  Navel  orange 
for  sale  (because  it  is  seedless),  in  Illi¬ 
nois  and  adjacent  States,  where  it  would 
meet  the  same  fate  as  the  Sultana  grape 
in  New  England.  And  why  not  the 
“seedless  watermelon”  for  Alaska? 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Elephants  at  Labor.-  In  The  Commoner 
W.  .T.  Bryan  speaks  of  some  elephants  he 
saw  working  in  a  lumber  yard  in  Burma  : 

“In  Burma  the  elephant  is  simply  an  every¬ 
day  beast  of  burden  and  earns  his  food  as 
faithfully  as  the  horse  or  the  ox.  We  saw 
three  at  work  in  the  lumber  yard  which  we 
visited,  the  oldest  of  which  is  more  than 
three  score  and  ten  years  and  has  labored 
industriously  for  more  than  50  years.  A  na¬ 
tive  rides  upon  his  hack  and  directs  him  by 
word,  sometimes  emphasized  by  an  iron- 
pointed  stick,  -and  the  huge  fellow  lifts, 
pushes  and  twists  the  logs  about  with  al¬ 
most  human  intelligence.  The  elephant  has 
an  eye  for  neatness,  and  one  would  hardly 
believe  from  hearsay  with  what  regularity 
and  carefulness  he  works,  moving  from  one 
end  of  the  log  to  the  other  until  it  is  in 
exactly  the  right  place.  In  lifting  he  uses 
his  tusks,  kneeling  when  his  work  requires 
it.  In  carrying  large  blocks  of  wood  he  uses 
both  tusks  and  trunk.  Sometimes  the  ele¬ 
phant  pushes  a  heavy  log  along  the  ground 
with  one  of  his  forefeet,  walking  on  the  othei 
three,  hut  generally  the  logs  are  drawn  by  a 
chain  attached  to  a  broad  breast  strap.  An 
18-year-old  elephant,  working  in  the  same 
yard,  was  thus  drawing  heavy  timbers  and 
went  about  his  work  uncomplainingly  so 
long  as  he  was  permitted  to  draw  one  at  a 
time,  but  when  two  of  these  timbers  were 
fastened  together,  he  raised  his  voice  in  a 
pathetic  lament  which  grew  more  touching 
when  he  received  a  pointed  suggestion  from 
his  driver.  These  trumpetlngs  were  really 
terrifying  to  a  stranger,  but  did  not  seem  to 
alarm  the  Burmese.  The  ears  of  the  old  ele¬ 
phant  showed  signs  of  age ;  in  fact,  they  were 
thin  and  frayed  with  flapping,  and  looked 
like  drooping  Begonia  leaves.  The  elephants 
which  we  saw  weighed  about  two  tons  each, 
and  consumed  about  800  pounds  of  feed  per 
day.  When  I  was  informed  that  an  elephant 
ate  regularly  one-fifth  of  hts  own  weight 
per  day,  I  could  understand  better  than  ever 
before  what  it  means  to  “have  an  elephant  on 
one's  hands.”  The  fact  that  they  can  be 
profitably  used  in  business  shows  their  ca¬ 
pacity  for  work.  The  old  song  that  credits 
the  elephant  with  eating  all  night  as  well  as 
all  day  is  founded  on  fact,  for  the  animal  re¬ 
quires  but  two  hours’  sleep  out  of  24,  and 
when  not  otherwise  employed,  he  puts  in  his 
time  eating.” 


The  Truth  "ir  Mutual  Life 


THIS  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  the  public,  and  of  still  greater 
interest  to  thousands  of  individuals.  People  with  the  fairest 
minds — and  that  means  most  people — have  been  disturbed  and 
unsettled  by  the  developments  and  denunciations  of  the  past 
few  months.  What  these  people  want  is  the  truth — the  plain 
unvarnished  truth.  To  give  them  this  truth  is  the  object  of  this  announcement. 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  was  organized  in  1843,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  America.  In  24  years  it  had  become  the  largest  in  the  world. 

For  39  years,  in  spite  of  the  keenest  competition,  it  has  held  the  lead,  passing 
unharmed  through  panics,  failures,  strikes  and  wars  ;  meeting  with  promptness 
its  every  obligation  and  having  over  470  millions  of  assets  to-day ;  this  being 
73  millions  in  excess  of  the  392  millions  required  by  law  as  a  reserve  fund  for 
paying  all  the  Company’s  insurance  risks,  as  certified  by  the  New  York 
Insurance  Department ;  and  all  other  legal  liabilities. 

The  recent  Insurance  agitation  was  unique.  The  investigation  certainly 
was  thorough.  As  every  one  knows  the  Mutual  Life  was  on  the  firing  line. 

The  smoke  has  now  cleared  away.  What  do  we  find? 

In  the  first  place  we  find  that  the  Mutual  Life  is  still  the  largest  and 
staunchest  Life  Insurance  Company  in  the  world.  Without  defending  or  in 
the  least  belittling  the  abuses  and  extravagances  recently  brought  to  light, 
everybody  should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  solvency  of  this  Company 
has  not  for  a  moment  been  affected  thereby.  Concerning  the  work  of  the 
finance  committee  which  has  been  attacked  in  the  press,  this  Company’s 
auditing  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Truesdale,  Auchiuclo&s,  Fish  and 
Dixon  stated  on  February  15th,  1906: 

“  The  Committee  certify  that  the  investments  of  the  Company  are  of 
the  highest  order  and  well  selected ,  ”  and  “ have  found  the  valuation  given 
safe  and  conservative ,  in  many  instances  less  than  the  market  value,  and  in 
none  in  excess  of  such  value." 

In  the  next  place,  extravagance  has  been  stopped,  and  those  responsible 
for  it  have  gone  ;  a  new  management  has  been  installed,  and  retrenchments 
have  been  affected  that  have  already  saved  vast  sums  of  money  and  will  save 
much  more  as  time  goes  on.  Legislative  reforms  have  likewise  been  antici¬ 
pated,  and  the  Company  is  now  as  sound  at  the  circumference  as  it  always  has 
been  at  the  core. 

In  the  next  place,  the  ending  of  the  first  quarter  presents  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  comparing  this  year  with  last. 

The  amount  paid  policy  holders  is  $ 9,608,4.36.50 ,  an  increase  of 
$ 1 ,070,835 .26 .  The  receipts  for  premiums  were  $15,082,484.57,  a  decrease 
of  857,995.29  for  the  period.  This  is  a  shrinkage  of  less  than  5  per  cent. 

The  amount  paid  for  expenses  was  $2,955,552.44,  a  reduction  of 
$G5t7>279-36- 

This  remarkable  showing  is  a  good  thing  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  every¬ 
body — those  now  insured  in  the  Mutual  Life,  and  those  who  should  be.  It 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  smaller  amount  of  new  business  written. 

Of  the  saving  for  the  quarter,  the  sum  of  $390,961.52  is  in  items  not  connected 
with  the  obtaining  of  new  business. 

In  the  next  place  we  find  that  this  Company  is  doing  business— more 
business  than  any  other  company  in  the  world  with  one  exception.  Far  from 
being  paralyzed  or  demoralized  it  is  forging  right  ahead.  Policies  by  the 
hundred  are  being  written  each  day;  honest  trustees,  keenly  alert,  are  directing 
its  affairs;  faithful  and  experienced  men  are  doing  its  intricate  work;  loyal 
agents  are  explaining  its  advantages  and  discriminating  people  are  obtaining 
its  protection. 

In  the  next  place  we  find  that  there  need  be  no  question  as  to  the  future. 

A  policy  in  the  Mutual  Life  is  just  as  good  as  gold.  No  obligation  could 
possibly  be  better.  A  bond  of  the  United  States  Government  is  no  safer. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  a  misfortune  if  any  one  is  misled  by  the  writer  who  prints 
for  revenue  or  for  notoriety,  or  by  the  attorney  who  is  out  for  his  clients,  or 
the  competitor  who  is  out  for  himself,  or  even  by  the  gentlemen  who  have 
organized  themselves  into  committees  under  an  honest  misapprehension  of 
the  facts.  Such  incidents  may  tend  to  hinder  business,  but  need  deter  no 
one  who  needs  insurance. 

With  economy,  which  means  rapid  improvement  in  regard  to  earning 
of  surplus  for  dividends,  everywhere  at  work  in  the  Mutual  Life ;  with  its 
immense  size  as  the  basis  for  moderate  general  expenses  ;  with  smaller  liability 
for  renewal  commissions  to  agents  than  any  other  Company  ;  with  the  cost 
of  new  business  limited  by  law  for  all  Companies,  how  can  any  one  possibly 
better  provide  for  the  uncertainties  of  the  future  than  through  a  policy  in 
the  first  Insurance  Company  in  America,  and  the  strongest  in  the  world — 

The  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York 

New  York 

The  Mutual  Life  issues  a  policy  at  a  notably  low  rate,  which  provides  most  far -reaching 
protection.  Send  your  address  and  let  us  inform  you  as  to  the  particulars. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

A  Fine  Old-fashioned  Shrub. — Fig. 
Sll  represents  in  natural  size  a  bloom  of 
the  double-flowering  variety  of  Kerria  or 
Corehorus  Japonica,  sometimes  called 
Yellow  Japanese  rose  or  globe  flower,  and 
One  of  the  most  desirable  of  all  Oriental 
shrubs.  Though  it  is  really  native  to 
China  it  will  always  be  associated  with 
Japan  as  one  of  the  very  earliest  horti¬ 
cultural  introductions  from  that  country, 
having  been  brought  to  Europe  as  early 
as  the  year  1700.  It  was  formerly  much 
grown  in  this  country,  and  fine  specimens 
are  to  be  seen  about  many  old  farm¬ 
houses,  but  it  does  not  find  the  prominent 
place  in  new  plantings  its  merits  so  plainly 
deserve.  It  is  a  most  refined  plant  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  forming  clumps  five 
to  eight  feet  high  and  on  rich  soil  often 
eight  to  10  feet  through.  The  slender, 
arching,  light  green  branches  have  a 
graceful  Winter  effect.  The  toothed  foli¬ 
age  is  attractive  throughout  the  growing 
season,  turning  clear  yellow  in  Autumn, 
but  it  is  in  early  June  when  loaded  with 
rich  yellow  blooms  that  it  is  most  appre¬ 
ciated.  The  double  form  shown  in  the  il¬ 
lustration  is  most  popular,  as  the  plant  is 
of  especially  vigorous  growth,  but  the  sin¬ 
gle  form  is  very  beautiful,  and  in  the  vari- 
etv  known  as  grandi flora  both  flowers  and 
leaves  are  larger,  but  the  blossoms  are 
scarcely  as  enduring.  There  are  also  vari¬ 
eties  with  variegated  foliage  and  branches. 
The  one  known  as  argenteo-variegata, 
with  small  foliage,  edged  with  creamy 
white  is  very  desirable,  though  not  a  vig¬ 
orous  grower.  The  Kerria  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  hardy  in  northern  situations, 
though  winter-killing  seldom  extends  fur¬ 
ther  than  the  tips  of  the  branches.  It 
thrives  in  almost  any  situation,  but  at  its 
best  in  rich,  well-drained  soils.  If  given 
partial  shade  the  bloom  is  more  enduring. 
Plants  are  offered  at  a  moderate  price  by 
all  nurseries  dealing  in  ornamental  shrubs. 
It  is  easily  propagated  by  suckers  and 
division,  an  old  clump  frequently  being 
sufficient  to  stock  a  neighborhood. 

No  Cure  for  Rose  Beetles. — Can  you  tell 
ine  what  to  do  for  rose  bugs  which  eat  our 
raspberry  and  grape  blossoms?  J.  B.  s. 

Amagansett,  N.  Y. 

This  is  one  of  scores  of  similar  in¬ 
quiries  sure  to  reach  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  this 
season.  More  has  probably  been  published 
about  this  persistent  pest  than  about  any 
other  destructive  insect,  and  the  interest 
seems  likely  to  continue  long  after  the 
San  Jose  scale  is  relegated  to  the  class 
of  controllable  pests  like  the  Currant 
worm  and  Potato  beetle.  We  have  ad¬ 
vanced  far  enough  in  the  warfare  against 
scale  to  discover  practicable  means  in 
lime-sulphur  and  soluble  oils  for  its 
wholesale  destruction,  but  we  are  still 
helpless  in  the  face  of  an  invasion  of  rose 
beetles.  Hand  picking  of  the  adults  each 
successive  day  during  their  flight,  which 
may  extend  -from  the  last  days  of  May 
throughout  the  entire  month  of  June,  ap¬ 
pears  the  only  measure  promising  even 
partial  relief.  The  most  effective  way  is 
to  use  a  pan  of  water  and  kerosene,  hold¬ 
ing  it  under  the  infested  blooms  or  foli¬ 
age  while  the  awkward  insects  are 
knocked  into  it  with  a  brush  or  other  con¬ 
venient  means.  They  'are  quite  sluggish 
in  early  morning  and  though  active  are 
seldom  shv,  even  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
so  that  astonishing  numbers  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  perseverance  in  this  method. 
The  insect  resists  emulsions,  oily  sprays 
and  poisons  to  a  most  disappointing  degree, 


and  as  it  feeds  largely  on  buds  and  open¬ 
ing  flowers  it  d<J>es  not  appear  possible  to 
get  an  insecticide  where  it  would  be.  or 
could  be,  made  effective  even  if  the  beetle 
were  sensitive  to  its  action.  About  every¬ 
thing  has  been  tried,  and  The  R.  N,-Y. 
has  reported  experiments  with  almost 
every  insect  remedy  from  Pyretheum  to 
hot  water.  It  seems  to  be  agreed  that 
Bordeaux  Mixture  is  fairly  obnoxious  to 
it  and  that  the  foliage  of  grapes,  shrubs 
and  nursery  trees  may  to  some  extent  be 
rendered  distasteful  to  the  beetle  by 
spraying  with  this  fungicide. 

A  Serious  Oubbreak. — After  several 
seasons  of  minimum  damage  from  Rose 
beetles  the  eastern  counties  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  are  now  suffering  from  one  of  the 
most  discouraging  invasions  ever  known. 
Cool,  dry  weather  throughout  April  and 
May  appeared  to  retard  insect  develop¬ 
ment  more  than  plant  growth.  Scotch 
ar>-l  Rugosa  roses — of  which  latter  class 
there  are  now  many  magnificent  hybrids — 
bloomed  to  perfection  unmarred  by  the 
pests  and  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and 
hardy  teas  were  just  unfolding  when  the 
intense  heat  wave  of  June  9-11  brought 
out  the  beetles  by  uncounted  thousands. 
All  that  was  dainty  and  attractive  in  num¬ 
berless  gardens  was  devoured  in  a  few 
hours.  Women  wept  over  their  vanished 
floral  treasures,  while  their  husbands  de¬ 
plored  the  damage  to  the  vineyards  and 
fruit  gardens.  The  blooming  grapes  were 
swept  clean  of  buds  and  flowers  and  the 
foliage  riddled.  The  leaves  on  young 
cherry  and  plum  trees  were  quickly  con¬ 
verted  to  ragged  lacework,  and  even  the 
fruits  so  crusted  and  bitten  that  great 
loss  must  ensue.  Even  apples  and  straw¬ 
berries,  seldom  attacked  by  the  pest,  did 
not  escape.  Foliage  and  fruits  in  many 
localities  are  seriously  eaten.  No  experi¬ 
enced  bird  will  touch  this  beetle  with  his 
horrible  spiny  legs,  though  he  is  not  ob¬ 
viously  offensive  in  other  ways,  but  a 
considerable  loss  of  ducklings  is  reported 
from  eating  the  all-pervading  nuisance, 
and  it  is  probable  the  sudden  decease  of 
many  chicks  is  due  to  the  same  cause. 
So  numerous  were  the  beetles  and  so 
eagerly  did  they  fly  towarej  any  white  or 
light-colored  object  that  laundry  opera¬ 
tions  were  interfered  with,  as  during  a 
grasshopper  plague.  They  quickly  covered 
and  marred  white  clothing  exposed  to 
bleach  or  dry. 

What  to  do? — The  Rose  beetle  is  a 
moral  as  well  as  economic  pest.  The  fi¬ 
nancial  loss  in  fruits  such  as  grapes  and 
cherries  and  the  stunting  of  trees  in  or¬ 
chard  and  nursery  is  considerable,  but  the 
widespread  disgust  and  disappointment 
at  the  destruction  of  floral  treasures  is 
more  serious,  as  it  has  in  many  instances 
turned  the  tide  of  preference  for  rural 
life  toward  the  city  home.  The  amateur 
reasons  that  if  he  cannot  enjoy  the  result 
of  his  horticultural  endeavors  he  might  as 
well  give  up  the  work.  We  are  told  by 
entomologists  and  we  know  by  observa¬ 
tion,  that  the  pest  appears  in  cycles.  While 
always  with  us  in  Spring,  it  is  only  at 
intervals  that  it  becomes  so  overpowering- 
ly  destructive.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  sandy 
meadows,  and  the  larvae  live  for  a  sea¬ 
son  on  grass  roots,  appearing  to  cause 
lttle  harm,  but  emerge  the  following  year 
in  beetle  form  to  devastate  our  gardens, 
vineyards  and  nurseries.  It  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  plow  up  and  cultivate  all  grass 
lands  to  reduce  their  numbers,  but  that  is 
obviously  impossible.  As  the  Rose  beetle 
appears  to  have  no  effective  natural  para¬ 
site  or  enemy,  it  seems  as  if  the  only 
effectual  way  to  reduce  its  numbers  is  to 
vigilantly  destroy  the  adults  whenever 
found.  Owing  to  its  sluggish  movements 
this  is  practicable,  but  the  efforts  of  the 
occasional  individual  can  have  little  effect. 
Sooner  or  later  the  public  must  campaign 
against  the  Rose  beetle  as  it  is  now  doing 
against  the  mosquito  and  as  the  New 
England  States  have  been  compelled  to 
war  against  the  Gypsy  and  Brown-tail 
moths.  Possibly  a  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  might  be  found  in  arming  all  school 
children  with  brush  and  kerosene  pan  at 
the  first  appearance  of  the  beetle  and 
march  them  on  the  common  enemy  with 
the  stimulus  of  suitable  compensation  for 
effective  w.ork.  A  general  onslaught  one 
season  would  greatly  reduce  annoyance 
and  damage  and  possibly  diminish  num¬ 
bers  in  following  years.  w.  v.  F. 


TANKS  and  TOWERS 

We  Build  All  Sizes  and  Kinds 
CALDWELL  TANKS  don’t  leak. 
CALDWELL  TOWERS  don’t  fall 
down. 

Get  Illustrated  catalogue:  also 
ask  for  prices,  erected  ready  for 
use. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO  , 

Louisville,  Ky. 


Leggett’s  Dusters 


DISTRIBUTE 
INSECTICIDES 
IN  DUST  FORM 


saving  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  when  other 
methods  fail. 


NO  BARREL  OF  WATER  TO  HAUL 


LEGGETT'S 

Potatoes  dusted  as  fast  as 
you  walk. 

r#.  CHAMPION 

Several  styles  for 

'S^DOSTER 

GARDEN, 

FIELD 

OR 

mmm 

ORCHARD 

Our  Spray  Calendar  gives  confine  information  regarding 
Spraying,  Dusters  and  Materials.  Mailed  free  on  request. 


Leggett  &  Bro.,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


Sprej/  Potectoev 


6  rowr.  at  a  time,  any 
wi_th,  with 

D»muH’o  TRACTION 
DlOWn  S  COMPRESSED 

AIR  SPRAYER. 

Constant  pressure  up  toluO  lbs. 
Rower  costs  nothing.  100  gal¬ 
lon  cypress  tank,  all  brass 
pump.  Perfectly  adapted  also  to  or¬ 
chard  work.  Wc  are  the  largeat  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  spray  pumps  In  the 
world,  hand  and  power, including  the 
famous  •* Auto-Spray.” 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

28  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECT8  killed  by 

GOOD’S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agrl.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti¬ 
cide.  5»-lb.  kegs.  $->.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  $4.:>0;  half  barrel, 
270  lb.,  384c  per  i  b ;  barrel.425  lb. ,  3*^e.  Send  for  booklet. 
•JAMES  WOOI>,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  PRICE  MOVES  THEM 

This  is  a  special  for  1906  that  we  are  building  by 
hundreds  And  they  axe  going  as  fast  as  we  can  build 
them  You  will  pay  a  dealer  $80  more.  No  such 
bargain  ever  thought  of  by  a  mail  order  house.  Our 
old  time  l.beral  terms 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

with  right  to  return  at  our  expense  It  It’s  not  a  bargain. 
Great  bargains  on  full  line  light  vehicles.  Send  for  free 
catalog.  Also  special  bargain  circular. 

KALAMAZOO  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO  , 
Box  26  ,  Kalamazoo  Mich. 


68Totls 

HAY 
In  Ten  Hours 

We  can  prove  it. 

Ask  for  free 
catalogue. 

Columbia 
Baler. 

Ann  Arbor  Machine  Co. 

Box  64,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Add  \%  to  the  Dividend 
Add  25  to  the  Income 


IF  your  savings  now  yield  4  per  cent.,  and  we 
pay  you  5  per  cent.,  we  increase  your  income 
25  per  cent.  Before  you  deal  with  us  we 
shall  expect  to  satisfy  you  of  our  unquestioned 
reliability.  Let  us  place  the  matter  before  you 
properly  by  correspondence. 

Assets,  $1,750,000. 
Established  13  Years. 
Banking  Dept.  Supervision. 

Earnings  paid  from  day  re¬ 
ceived  to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited 
and  promptly  answered. 


INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

6  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway,  New  York. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tnn 
R.  N.-Y’.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 


MORE  GOOD  CIDER 

can  bo  made  from  a  given  amount 
of  apples  with  one  of  our  presses 
than  with  any  other.  The 
juice  will  be  purer  and  bring 
higher  prices;  the  extra 
yield  soon  pays  for  the 
press.  We  make 

Power 
Presses 

Id  *11  sizes,  hand  or  power. 

25  to  300  barrels  por  day 
Also  Boilers,  Saw-Mills, 

Steam- Evaporators,  Apple- 
butter  Cookers,  etc.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Mlq.  Co. 

|2  Main  St..  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 


HYDRAULIC! 


or  Room  124  p  39  Cortland  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


riDER  AND  WINE  PRESSES 


HAND  and  POWER 

Manufactured  by 

THE  G.  J.  EMENY  CO., 

FULTON,  N.  Y. 
Successors  to 
Empire  State  Press  Co. 

Send  for  free  Illustrated  Catalog 


“WILLIAMS”  Write  forspecialoffertointroducooar 


PUMP 

“NoTrlx" 


patented  pumps.  A  Wooden 
Pumpmadoof  Iron.  Guaranteed, 
quickly  above  ground. 


“Williams”  Pump  Co.,  409 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


No  More  Hand  Pumping 

No  coal.  No  steam.  No  oil.  No  packing  or  labor. 

No  Cost  for  Motive  Power 

NIAGARA  AUTOMATIC  BUMF 

(Hydraulic  ltam) 

works  night  and  day  on  auy  brook, 
creek,  riverorrunning  water. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Gov¬ 
ernments,  railroads  and 
public  Institutions,  farmers, 
owners  of  factories,  country 
homes  and  mines.  Write 
day  for  free  booklet. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co. 

140  NASSAU  STKEEET,  NEW  YORK.  Factory;  Chester,  Pa. 

THEY  LAST FOR EVER 

Standard  Steel  Posts 

Are  to  be  Driven 

ONE-THIRD  CHEAPER 
THAN  WOOD  POSTS. 

Can  be  used  with  plain,  barb  or 
woven  wire  fencing.  Posts  made 
for  all  requirements;  will  last  for¬ 
ever.  For  grape  Helds  they  have 
no  equal.  Thousands  in  use  and 
thousands  sold  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Write  for  circular,  price 
list  and  reference  to 

J.  H.  DOWNS, 

235  Broadway,  N.Y. 

Factory  near  Pittsburg. 


iBROWNi 


-rMkrlrPAVS  THE 


LV-T-f R  EIGHT  -J» 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE) 

l&AllNo.  9  Steel  Wire.  Wei.  ^L’vanized.  Weighs  i 
*  x  more  than  most  fences.  lGto  85c  per  rod 
delivered.  We  sell  all  kinds  offence  wire  at 
wholesale  prices.  Write  for  fence  book  show-^J 
lng  llOstyles.  The  Brown  Fence  and^ 
Wire  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Potato  Digger 


For  Fast  Clean 

Work  is  the 

DOWDEN 


Simple,  strong,  always  in  order.  Works 

In  all  soils,  all  depths,  hill-  \jjjr  sideaud  level. 
No  cutting  and  none  missed.  Potatoes  al¬ 

ways  clean,  lying  on  top  of  ground.  Works  well  | 
in  heavy  tops.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

Dowden  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  622,  Prairie  City,  Iowa. 


HUBBARD! 


Made  from  Fresh  Animal  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Raw  Bone,  Meat  and  the  best 
grades  of  Agricultural  Chemicals. 
We  absolutely  guarantee  them  to 
contain  no  Acid  Phosphates  in  any 
form — except  in  the  so-called  Phos. 
phates. 

Conceded  the  standard  by  every 
fertilizer  manufacturer. 


HUBBARD’S 

FERTILIZERS 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


Send  today  for  free  booklet,  re¬ 
plete  with  information  about  proper 
fertilizer  treatment  for  different 
crops,  and  Guaranteed  Analyses  of 
our  various  fertilizers.  Contains 
also  strong  testimonials  from  many 
continuous  users.  The  progressive 
farmer  will  find  it  of  genuine  value 
and  interest. 


HUBBARD! 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Strawberry  Matters. — On  Saturday 
afternoon  the  boy  was  in  some  trouble. 
You  would  have  been  at  bis  age  after  tak¬ 
ing  orders  for  40  quarts  of  berries  and  a 
bushel  of  peas — all  wanted  for  supper — 
and  here  was  the  rain  falling  in  a  regular 
stream.  It  is  a  nice  thing  to  eat  straw¬ 
berries'  with  plenty  of  sugar  and  cream, 
and  it  isn’t  so  bad  to  sit  in  the  shade  and 
read  how  some  expert  grows  them.  It  is 
another  story  to  get  down  in  the  dirt  and 
make  the  plants  grow,  and  still  another  to 
pick  in  a  rain.  The  vines  appear  to  hold 
more  moisture  than  any  sponge  you  ever 
saw,  and  they  hold  it  where  it  will  do 
you  the  least  good.  The  rain  will  find 
a  way  down  your  back  in  spite  of  your 
best  efforts  to  hold  your  head  up.  Yet 
this  is  a  part  of  the  strawberry  business. 
Mother  was  inclined  to  let  the  berries  go, 
but  I  don’t  like  to  disappoint  customers — 
so  we  all  got  out  in  the  wet  and  filled  the 
orders.  The  boy  drove  off  with  his  load 
in  ample  time.  We  have  had  a  good 
berry  crop,  and  there  has  been  little 
trouble  in  disposing  of  it.  We  could  have 
sold  five  times  as  many  without  trouble. 
One  box  or  crate  sold  another  for  the 
berries  were  large  and  fine  looking  and 
there  is  not  much  nearby  competition.  We 
got  12 y2  cents  a  quart  without  trouble. 
Every  visitor  from  town  said  we  ought 
to  charge  more,  for  such  berries  this  year 
have  brought  15  cents  and  more  per  box. 

I  saw  some  in  New  York  not  a  b.t  better 
than  ours  selling  readily  at  25  cents.  I 
feel  that  “two  for  a  quarter”  is  a  fair 
price  — quite  enough  for  the  average  citi¬ 
zen  to  pay.  I  have  never  felt  disposed  to 
make  a  profit  out  of  a  man’s  necessities! 
But  I  am  told  that  this  is  nonsense,  since 
everyone  else  will  force  me  to  pay  “all 
the  traffic  will  bear.”  Very  likely,  but 
howl  are  we  ever  to  have  a  “square  deal” 
as  between  man  and  man  until  we  begin 
with  ourselves?  Most  people  that  I  know 
spend  a  lot  of  talk  and  time  trying  to 
make  others  liberal.  If  they  would  begin 
at  home — with  their  own  dealings — the 
world  would  grow  better  at  a  more  rapid 
rate.  President  was  the  berry  that  stayed 
by  us  this  year.  In  former  years  we  have 
depended  largely  upon  Marshall.  I  want 
them  still  for  our  own  eating  but  as  a 
market  berry  President  goes  far  ahead. 
It  will  outyield  Marshall  two  to  one.  The 
berries  are  very  large  and  showy,  and 
the  season  of  fruiting  is  longer,  since  the 
green  berries  keep  coming  in  after  the 
first  picking.  Marshall  is  higher  in  flavor 
and  ships  better,  but  President  will  give 
more  money  to  an  equal  space. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  business 
of  growing  berries  for  a  fancy  market 
has  been  wonderfully  brought  out.  Some 
of  the  prices  paid  at  wholesale  are  start¬ 
ling.  I  have  found  that  picking  and  pack¬ 
ing  are  two  vital  points  in  handling  such 
trade.  You  must  be  sure  of  your  fruit. 
Of  course  the  fingers  should  not  touch 
the  berry — the  stem  should  be  pinched  off 
and  the  berry  laid  gently  in  the  box.  In 
wet  weather  some  of  the  berries  are  too 
soft  and  have  a  worm  hole  at  the  point. 
It  hurts  one’s  feelings  to  throw  away  great 
Presidents  as  large  as  an  Astrachan  apple, 
but  we  did  it.  We  could  have  cut  many 
of  them  for  our  own  eating,  but  we  don’t 
want  to  sell  them.  Mr.  Kevitt  hires  wom¬ 
en  for  pickers  and  pays  $2  a  day  without 
regard  to  the  number  of  boxes  they  pick. 
In  this  way  he  gets  something  to  guaran¬ 
tee.  Mr.  Hunt,  I  understand,  repacks 
every  box.  The  boxes  are  brought  in 
from  the  pickers  and  turned  out  gently 
on  a  table  with  a  soft  cover.  Then  trust¬ 
ed  packers  make  up  the  boxes  for  sale 
and  a  solid  guarantee  is  possible.  All 
this  may  look  like  too  much  work  to  the 
people  who  just  take  a  crate  to  the  field, 
fill  it  without  much  examination  of  the 
berries  and  ship,  but  where  a  man  is  after 
a  fancy,  nearby  market  great  care  is  need¬ 
ed  to  keep  the  culls  out  of  the  box. 

All  Sorts. — The  rain  came  upon  us 
unexpectedly.  There  had  been  two  days 
of  hot,  dry  weather.  The  government 
report  called  for  rain,  but  there  wasn’t 
a  cloud  in  the  sky.  Then  the  report 


changed  to  “fair,”  and  sure  enough  we 
woke  up  Saturday  morning  to  find  the 
rain  pouring  down.  As  is  usual  at  this 
time,  the  rain  was  doing  both  good  and 
harm.  There  was  the  Alfalfa-  in  wind¬ 
rows  taking  this  soaker.  We  had  turned 
it  over  several  times,  and  had  this  rain 
held  off  a  few  hours  longer  that  hay 
would  have  been  under  cover.  It  was 
rough,  but  as  soon  as  the  rain  stops  we 
will  shake  it  out  to  the  sun.  I  have 
learned  that  it  takes  more  bad  weather 
than  we  usually  get  to  ruin  hay..  One 
thing  was  sure,  the  rain  was  hurrying  up 
the  second  crop  of  Alfalfa  about  as  fast 
as  it  cut  down  the  hay.  The  cherries 
were  nearly  ripe,  and  this  rain  means  rot 
for  them,  but  it  is  just  exactly  what  the 
young  strawberries  need.  The  trees  were 
just  beginning  to  show  the  effect  of  the 
dry  weather.  Had  it  kept  up  a  week 
longer  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
drop  everything  and  cut  the  grass  around 
these  trees  for  mulching.  As  it  is,  they 
will  not  suffer,  and  the  grass  will  be  bet¬ 
ter.  Thus  while  the  cow  peas  did  not 
need  the  rain  the  grass,  trees  and  garden 
did.  So  we  make  no  complaint  but  go 
ahead.  .  .  .  My  fruit  crop  will  not  be 

as  large  as  I  expected.  1  here  has  been 
considerable  “drop”  of  peaches,  and  while 
the  apples  are  fairly  well  set  the  trees 
are  by  no  means  loaded.  There  have  been 
early  reports  of  heavy  fruit  crops,  but  I 
think  later  estimates  will  cut  it  down. 
In  this  section  I  am  quite  sure  there  is 
less  than  usual.  ...  We  have  planted 
more  corn  this  year  than  for  several 
years.  At  one  time  I  argued  against 
planting  corn,  but  since  that  time  the  price 
has  risen  to  a  high  point,  and  we  have  in¬ 
creased  our  flock  of  hens.  We  can  grow 
fair  crops  of  corn  on  the  hills,  and  as  the 
sod  in  the  young  orchard  runs  out  it 
seems  as  if  corn  were  the  most  profitable 
crop  to  grow  on  it  before  reseeding.  I 
have  been  forced  to  change  my  opinion 
regarding  the  corn  crop. 

Changes. — Every  year  makes  it  evident 
that  as  a  farming  country  this  section 
has  had  its  day.  Sometimes  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  I  sit  on  my  favorite  stone 
wall  with  the  valley  spread  out  before  me 
and  seem  to  see  the  past  unrolled  like  a 
scroll.  Six  or  more  generations  of  white 
men  have  lived  among  these  hills.  The 
first  one  came  up  the  valley  and  traded 
with  the  Indians  for  land.  Others  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  slowly  cleared  the  forest  and 
built  their  homes.  Washington  with  his 
men  camped  for  the  Winter  only  a  few 
miles  from  where  I  sit.  Our  church  was 
a  prison  for  Hessian  soldiers.  All 
through  these  slow-moving  centuries  the 
farmers  toiled  on,  cleared  the  fields,  built 
walls— lived  what  we  called  narrow  lives 
and  passed  on.  To-day  their  work  and 
their  influence  has  about  as  much  weight 
upon  our  community  as  the  shadows  that 
crawl  along  the  valley.  For  most  of  us 
who  occupy  the  land  to-day  are  “out- 
landers”— with  childhood  passed  else¬ 
where — coming  here  at  middle  life  to  new 
homes!  When  land  ownership^  skips  a 
generation  the  old  plan  is  upset.  The  old- 
timers  made  a  living  and  more  at  “old- 
fashioned”  farming — a  few  potatoes  a  lit¬ 
tle  rye  and  straw,  hay  and  corn,  but  the 
great  West  finished  that  and  left  behind 
a  better  chance  for  fruit  chickens  and 
Summer  boarders.  It  seems  like  a  strange 
thing  for  me  to  sit  on  my  rough  hills — 
as  wild  as  nature  can  make  them — and 
see  in  the  distance  buildings  that  _  look 
down  upon  the  great  city.  We  are  in  an 
unexplored  corner  of  the  city’s  back  yard, 
and  every  Spring  they  come  nearer  to 
us  with  the  hoe  and  spade  to  ‘clean  us 
up.”  My  neighbor  is  a  hopeful  man  who 
sees  good  in  every  change.  Fie  pictures 
to  me  the  horde  of  home-seekers  that  are 
to  swarm  up  our  valley  bringing  maca¬ 
dam  roads  electric  light  and  power,  trol¬ 
leys  and  all  the  other  fingers  and  arms  of 
civilization.  This  will  mean,  he  says, 
great  prices  for  our  land,  comforts  for 
our  children  and  an  end  of  hard  toil. 
I  cannot  doubt  it,  but  will  any  of  us  be 
happier  for  the  change?  Are  we  not 
really  a  part  of  the  silence,  and  has  not 
the  daily  round  of  toil  become  a  part  of 
our  lives?  As  for  me,  if  this  country  is 
to  become  a  mere  roosting  place  for  com¬ 
muters  who  rush  to  and  from  the  city  I 
would  let  them  have  it  and  move  back 
farther  into  the  hills.  And  yet  I  shall 
not  sit  down  and  wait  for  them.  They 
must  pay  the  price  for  the  orchards 
and  the  Alfalfa  fields,  though  they  will 
have  little  use  for  such  things.  These 
changes  are  a  part  of  human  destiny.  We 
cannot  stop  them.  I  realize  that  some 
farmers,  old  or  tired,  discontented  or  sor¬ 
rowful,  would  be  eager  to  see  their  homes 
rise  in  value  so  as  to  sell  out  and  move. 
As  for  me,  I  do  not  like  to  see  the  change 
coming,  for  somehow  whenever  “civiliza¬ 
tion”  reaches  its  fingers  into  the  country 
the  place  which  it  touches  is  never  quite 
the  same  again.  Perhaps  these  things 
would  not  strike  me  in  just  this  way  if 
the  sun  were  shining  and  the  wind  blow¬ 
ing.  As  it  is  the  day  is  dull  and  gray — 
the  windmill  stands  idle,  and  the  tank  is 
low.  H.  W.  C. 


How  the  “1900”  Gravity  Washes 
Clothes  in  Six  Minutes. 


HERE'S  a  mechanical  wonder— our  "1900" 
Gravity  Washing  Machine. 

It  runs  by  the  aid  of  Gravity-Power, 
and  almost  works  itself. 

You  give  it  a  start  with  your  hand,  and  grav¬ 
ity  pulls  it  along. 

A  little  help  is  needed  from  yon  each  time, 
but  gravity  does  nearly  all  of  the  hard  work. 

The  Tub  whirls  on  wheels  that  follow  the  curv¬ 
ing  gravity  tracks,  and  as  it  spins  around,  first 
one  way,  then  the  other,  it  is  raised  and  lowered 
at  every  revolution. 

All  the  weight  of  the  Tub  and  Clothes  rests 
on  these  light-running  wheels. 

That's  why  the  Tub  spins  as  easily  when  full 
of  clothes  and  water  as  when  it  is  empty. 

So,  a  whole  tubful  of  Clothes  can  be  washed 
almost  as  easily  and  as  quickly  with  this  machine 
as  a  single  garment  could  be  washed. 

*  *  » 

"How  does  it  wash  Clothes?"  yon  ask. 

Well,  it's  done  by  driving  the  hot,  soapy 
water  through  the  meshes  of  the  Clothes  as  the 
Tub  and  the  water  whirl  rapidly— and  by  alter¬ 
nate  squeezing  and  sucHon  as  the  Tub  is  raised 
and  lowered. 

There’ s  a  perforated  wooden  disk  that  rests 
on  top  of  the  Clothes,  which  is  held  so  firmly  in 
place  by  the  center  rod  that  it  can’ t  move  up  nor 
down. 

But  the  Tub  moves  np  and  down  as  it  whirls 
half  way  round  and  back,  squeezing  the  Clothes 
against  the  disk  when  Tub  goes  up,  and  forming 
a  suction  of  water  through  the  Clothes  when  the 
Tub  goes  down. 

Thus,  the  swift  driving  of  this  soapy  water 
through  the  Clothes  at  each  half  turn,  and  the 
squeezing  and  suction,  washes  the  dirt  out  of 
the  threads  without  any  rubbing. 

Mind  you,  without  rubbing..— which  means 
without  wearing,  the  Clothes. 

It's  the  rubbing  on  washboards,  and  on 
other  Washing  Machines,  that  wears  out  Clothes 
quicker  than  hard  use  at  hard  labor. 

That  costs  money  for  clothes,  doesn't  it? 

And  the  everlasting  rubbing  is  the  hardest 
work  In  washing,  isn’ t  it?  Rubbing  dirty  clothes 
on  a  metal  washboard  with  one’ s  knuckles,  over 
a  tub  of  steaming  hot  water,  is  harder  work  and 
more  dangerous  to  health  than  digging  coal  deep 
down  in  a  mine. 

*  *  * 

Well,  the  "1900"  Gravity  Washer  cuts  out  all 
the  slavery  of  washing,  and  half  the  expense. 

It  will  wash  a  whole  tub  full  of  dirty  clothes 
In  Six  Minutes.  It  will  wash  them  cleaner  in 
Six^Tinutes  than  they  could  be  washed  b.v  hand 
in  Twenty  Minutes.  And  it  won’t  wear  the 
clothes,  nor  break  a  button,  nor  fray  even  a 
thread  of  lace. 

Because  Running  Water  can’t  wear  the 
clothes,  nor  break  buttons,  nor  tear  buttonholes. 

And,  it  is  the  hot,  soapy  water,  swiftly  run¬ 
ning  through  the  clothes  that  takes  all  the  dirt 
out  of  them  in  Six  little  minutes. 

A  child  can  wash  a  tub  full  of  dirty  clothes  in 
half  the  time  you  could  do  It  yourself— with  half 
the  wTirk. 

Think  what  that  half-time  is  worth  to  you 
even  week  for  Ten  years! 

It  is  worth  50  cents  a  week  to  you.  That  is 
$26.00  a  year,  or  $260.00  saved  in  10  years. 

And,  a  1900  "Gravity"  Washer  lasts  10  years, 
Well,— pay  us  the  50  cents  a  week  our  1900 
"Gravity”  WusLer  will  save  you,  for  a  few 
months  only. 

Then  you  will  own  a  Washer  that  will  last 
10  years  without  any  cost  to  you.  But  don’ t  pay 
us  a  cent  until  you  have  tested  the  ‘  T900'  ’  Grav¬ 
ity  Washer  for  a  full  month  at  our  expense. 
We  will  ship  it  to  any  reliable  person  free,  on  a 


month’ s  trial,  and  leave  the  test  to  you.  And  we 
will  pay  the  freight  both  ways  out  of  our  own 
pockets.  That  shows  how  sure  we  are  that  the 
'  ‘1900’ '  Gravity  Washer  will  do  all  we  promise. 


If  you  don’ t  find  it  does  better  washing,  in 
half  the  time,  than  you  can  wash  by  hand,  sencl 
it  bacFto  us.  If  you  don’ t  find  it  saves  more  than 
half  the  wear  on  the  clothes,  send  it  back  to  us. 
If  it  doesn’ t  wash  dirty  clothes  in  six  minutes, 
send  it  back  to  us. 

*  *  ♦ 

Remember,  we  will  pay  the  freight  both 
ways,  out  of  our  own  pockets.  You  don' t  even  say 
you1 11  buy  it,  till  you  have  used  it  a  f ull  monthT 
and  know  all  about  it.  Isn’t  that  a  pretty  stralght- 
forward  offer  between  strangers? 

How  could  we  profit  by  that  offer  unless  our 
"1900"  GravityAVasher  would  do  all  we  say  it 
will? 

How  could  we  have  sold  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  "1900”  Washers  on  this  plan,  if 
they  hadn’ t  ‘  ‘made  good?’  ’ 

Don’ t  slave  over  the  wash-tub  any  more. 

Don’ t  pay  a  washerwoman  for  eight  hours  a 
week  when  she  can  do  the  work  far  better,  with 
less  wear  on  the  clothes,  in  four  hours,  with  a 
"1900"  <a ravl ty  W asher. 

The  4  hours  a  week  less  labor  thus  saves  you 
60  cents  a  week  for  Washerwoman’ s  Wages. 

Pay  us  50  cents  a  week  out  of  that  60  cents  our 
Washer  saves  you,  if  you  decide  to  keep  it,  after 
a  month’ s  trial.  Then  you  own  the  Washer. 

Write  us  today,  if  yon  want  a  month’s  free 
use  of  the  quickest  Washer  in  the  world. 

Address.  R.  F.  Bieber,  Treasurer,  "1900' 
Washer  Co„  Box  6074  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  or 
355  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


We  offer  our  well  known  Gem  Full  Circle  14x18  Steel  Baler  for  only  $145.00  Lo.b.  Quincy, 
cash  with  order.  Each  press  is  furnished  complete  with  feed  fork,  wrenches,  oil  can,  tie-mak¬ 
ing  machine,  lifting  jack  and  full  instructions  how  to  set  up  and  operate. 

Nearly  forty  years’  reputation  for  good  Hay  Presses  is  back  of  our  guarantee.  Ask  anyone  who  has 
ever  used  one  of  our  Gem  or  Victor  presses  what  he  thinks  about  It.  Anybody  in  Quincy  or  who  haa  ever 
bought  from  us  will  tell  you  you  are  safe  in  dealing  with  us.  Write  us  today  and  get  our  llay  Press  book 
and  full  information.  We  will  gladly  answer  your  questions  without  obligation  on  your  part  to  buy 
from  us.  You  owe  it  to  your  own  poeketbook  to  get  our  book  and  learn  all  about  our  macnines.  You 
want  the  machine  that  will  do  the  most  work.  The  average  output  of  our  presses  is  10  to  lo  tons  a  day 
and  we  have  many  reports  of  18  and  20  tons  haled  day  after  day  by  the  same  men  and  teams.  Our  power- 
head  with  its  9-inch  trip  lever  arms  affords  two  baling  strokes  to  every  round  of  the  team  and  utilizes 
every  pound  of  power.  The  automatic  brake  device  saves  the  team  from  all  jar  and  jerk  of  the  plunger  s 
rebound.  The  80-inch  feed  opening  and  the  long  plunger  travel  enable  the  operator  to  put  In  large 
charges  of  hay  without  danger  or  undue  haste.  In  every  way  our  Steel  Balers  are  tho  perfection  of  tail¬ 
ing  machinery:  lowest  price,  greatest  output  and  most  easily  and  cheaply  operated.  Least,  expense  for 
repairs  because  every  part  is  made  amply  strong.  Send  draft  for  8145.00  with  your  order  and  we  will  ship 
at  once.  If  the  press  does  not  come  up  to  our  representations  you  may  return  It  and  we  will 
refund  your  money  and  pay  freight. 


$1ACbuVVGEM  FULL  CIRCLE  I4x|8 

ItD  STEEL  BALER 
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Received  the  G H.A.ND  PRIZ15,  highest  award,  on  Belt  and  Horse  Presses,  World’s  Fair.  St.  Louis. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  Saves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS  SaTothl: 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog.  ^ 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

,  Box  17.  Geneva.  Ohio. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

r  We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  Wo 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  GO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA,  ILL. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that:  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  0,  1906. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Western  stock  growers  think  their  business  has  been 
hurt  by  the  packinghouse  exposures.  We  print  letters 
from  some  of  them  this  week.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  ready 
to  give  all  sides  a  fair  hearing.  That  is  the  only  way 
to  discuss  public  matters,  and  we  try  to  get  away  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  daily  papers  in  obtaining  facts 
about  agriculture.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  stock  men 
demand  the  most  rigid  government  inspection,  for  they 
realize  that  only  by  such  means  can  meat  be  really 
guaranteed.  When  they  find  fault  with  the  President 
for  publishing  the  facts  they  should  realize  that  in  no 
other  way  could  a  proper  Government  inspection  have 
been  secured.  It  is  much  like  the  insurance  scandals. 
Nothing  could  have  been  done  to  improve  the  busi¬ 
ness  if  the  whole  disgusting  details  had  not  been 
dragged  out ! 

* 

Last  year  we  mentioned  a  farm  on  which  the  owner 
had  quit  raising  crops  and  gone  to  selling  sand.  It 
was  a  light  farm  with  considerable  sand  suitable  for 
building  purposes.  The  soil  was  so  leachy  and  dry 
that  crops  did  not  do  well  and  the  cost  of  manuring 
was  very  heavy.  A  new  owner  became  tired  of  seeing 
crops  burned  up  by  drought  so  he  let  the  grass  grow 
and  opened  a  sand  pit  near  the  road.  His  sales  of 
sand  amounted  to  more  than  could  ever  be  obtained  for 
crops.  Here  was  a  sensible  change — though  of  course 
it  could  not  be  advised  for  all.  Now  there  is  a  still 
further  development.  The  farmer  has  bought  a  num¬ 
ber  of  molds  or  forms  and  is  making  concrete  building 
blocks  out  of  the  sand.  They  are  finding  a  ready  sale 
and,  of  course,  bring  in  more  than  the  plain  sand 
would.  This  goes  to  show  the  advantage  in  knowing 
what  the  farm  is  best  fitted  to  produce  and  then  work¬ 
ing  into  the  production  of  such  crops  in  a  conservative 
way.  We  cannot  all  sell  sand  or  building  blocks,  but 
are  we  growing  the  things  best  suited  to  our  farms  and 
condition?  We  are  not  obliged  to  grow  the  same  things 
that  former  owners  did. 

* 

Let  us  all  understand  what  the  “Free  Alcohol”  law 
is  and  what  it  means.  After  January  1,  1907,  grain 
alcohol  may  be  removed  from  bonded  warehouses  with¬ 
out  paying  the  internal  revenue  tax,  provided  it  is  used 
in  the  arts  and  industries  or  for  fuel,  light  or  power. 
Such  alcohol  must  be  mixed,  in  the  presence  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  officer,  with  some  substance  which  will  destroy 
its  character  as  a  beverage  and  make  it  unfit  for  liquid 
medicinal  purposes.  The  commissioner  of  internal  rev¬ 
enue  determines  what  is  to  be  used  to  “denature”  this 
alcohol.  Any  person  who  violates  this  law  by  taking 
free  alcohol  from  bond  without  “denaturing”  it,  or 
who  uses  it  for  manufacturing  any  beverage  or  medi¬ 
cine  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  $5,000  and  imprisonment  for 
five  years  for  each  offense,  and  all  personal  property 
used  in  connection  with  his  business  is  forfeited  to 
the  United  States.  Manufacturers  of  other  goods  can, 
under  suitable  regulations,  change  the  alcohol  to  suit 
their  purpose.  The  object  has  been  to  permit  the  use 
of  this  alcohol  for  manufacturing,  for  light,  heat  or 
power,  but  to  prevent  its  use  as  a  beverage.  While  we 
believe  this  law  to  be  a  just  one  and  that  it  will  be  of 


great  advantage  to  manufacturers,  we  do  not  expect 
any  great  immediate  benefit  to  farmers.  Such  benefit 
will  come  in  time  when  new  devices  for  using  alcohol 
are  perfected  and  when  the  demand  for  it  is  increased. 
Do  not  be  impatient  if  the  benefit  is  slow.  It  will  come. 

* 

The  orators  at  college  commencements  this  year  have 
had  a  chance — the  like  of  which  has  not  been  known 
since  the  civil  war.  The  exposures  of  “graft”  and  the 
general  corruption  in  society  and  politics  gave  them  a 
popular  theme  well  calculated  to  inspire  young  men  and 
women  who  have  not  yet  tried  their  education  on  the 
hard  stone  of  practical  life.  Dr.  Hillis,  before  the  New 
York  City  College,  preached  on  the  text  “A  man’s  gift 
maketh  room  for  him!”  Among  other  things  he  said: 

There  is  always  room  for  a  man  who  hath  a  gift.  YTours 
is  the  gift  of  an  education.  Toil  by  day  and  night  to 
perfect  it.  If  you  had  but  ten  years  to  live  I  should  advise 
you  to  put  in  nine  years  of  that  period  studying  that  you 
might  know  how  to  live  the  tenth. 

Students  at  agricultural  colleges  should  have  this  idea 
•of  the  “gift”  constantly  held  up  before  them.  The 
Government  gives  them  their  education  and  has  the 
right  to  demand  loyal  service  in  return.  One  of  the 
strongest  criticisms  of  the  so-called  “bread  and  butter” 
plan  of  education  is  that  it  squeezes  out  the  ideal  or 
spiritual  side  of  a  young  man’s  training.  In  these  days 
every  educated  man  should  be  inspired  to  develop  some¬ 
thing  besides  the  money-making  machinery  in  his  “gift.” 
for  it  needs  but  a  moment’s  thought  to  realize  that  the 
evils  which  oppress  us  largely  come  from  that  very 
thing. 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  for  some  years  favored  a  tariff 
commission.  We  mean  a  body  of  strong  men — not  all 
lawyers  and  politicians,  but  manufacturers,  business 
men,  farmers,  railroad  men,  workmen  and  others  who 
are  competent  to  study  the  tariff.  The  commission 
should  have  power  to  adjust  tariff  rates  in  much  the 
same  way  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
adjusts  railroad  rates.  It  could  grant  hearings,  listen 
to  evidence  and  modify  tariff  rates  so  as  to  serve  all 
classes.  It  seems  to  ua  easy  to  see  the  advantage  of 
such  a  commission.  It  would  take  the  tariff  question 
very  largely  out  of  politics,  as  it  is  now  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  make  any  changes  in  the  tariff 
without  going  over  the  entire  list.  For  example  there 
is  now  a  tariff  on  basic  or  iron  slag  which  is  used  as 
fertilizer.  Many  of  us  regard  this  tariff  as  useless  and 
unjust  yet  it  is  not  likely  that  Congress  will  ever  con¬ 
sider  it  until  a  full  tariff  bill  is  made  up.  With  such 
a  commission  as  we  suggest  this  item  might  be  taken 
up  alone  and  settled.  There  are  other  good  reasons 
why  the  plan  seems  a  good  one.  In  former  years  we 
were  met  with  the  objection  that  such  a  commission 
would  be  unconstitutional.  Since  then  Congress  has 
granted  the  power  to  regulate  rates  to  the  Interstate 
Commission.  If  it  can  delegate  one  right  in  this  way, 
why  can  it  not  delegate  another? 

* 

Why  does  The  R.  N.-Y.  oppose  the  nomination  or 
election  of  Congressman  James  W.  Wadsworth?  He 
does  not 'fairly  represent  an  agricultural  district  His 
record  shows  that  he  is  not  in  sympathy  with  farmers. 
A  Congressman  representing  New  York  City  might 
properly  be  expected  to  act  and  speak  in  the  interests  of 
business  or  working  men.  In  a  district  where  manufac¬ 
turing  is  the  chief  business  one  would  naturally  expect 
the  Congressman  to  work  in  the  interests  of  manu¬ 
facturers.  That  is  what  such  a  man  is  sent  to  Congress 
for — to  give  national  expression  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  whom  he  represents.  In  like  manner  a  district 
in  which  agriculture  is  the  chief  business  ought  to  have 
a  man  in  Congress  who  will  give  a  fair  expression  of 
the  needs  and  desires  of  farmers.  Mr.  W adsworth  is 
supposed  to  represent  just  such  a  district,  but  in  our 
judgment  his  influence  in  Congress  is  not  exerted  for 
the  true  interests  of  agriculture.  There  are  enemies 
of  agriculture.  Some  of  them  are  men — others  are 
methods.  In  the  fight  for  honest  butter  against  oleo 
a  few  years  ago  both  men  and  methods  were  opposing 
the  legitimate  dairy  business.  After  much  talk  and 
argument  the  question  came  down  to  one  of  principle. 
The  issue  was  clear  cut  and  every  Congressman  was 
forced  to  take  one  side  or  the  other.  Mr.  Wadsworth 
deliberately  took  the  side  of  oleo.  By  so  doing  he  be¬ 
friended  the  enemies  of  agriculture  and  opposed  the  best 
interests  of  the  fanners  of  his  district.  Think  what 
would  have  happened  to  a  man  representing  a  manu¬ 
facturing  district  who  did  his  best  to  shut  up  the 
factories !  In  the  present  contest  over  the  packinghouses 
Mr.  Wadsworth  is  clearly  wrong  again.  This  time  the 
enemies  of  agriculture  are  the  filthy  methods  employed 
in  slaughtering  and  packing.  Nothing  can  save  the 
meat  trade  of  this  country  except  the  strictest  inspec¬ 
tion  and  guarantee  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth  gives  the  impression  that  he  is  working  directly 
in  the  interests  of  the  packers  and  doing  what  he  can 
to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Government  inspection. 
He  has  put  himself  squarely  in  opposition  to  the  wishes- 
of  President  Roosevelt  who  clearly  represents  the  de¬ 


sires  of  the  American  people.  By  so  doing  he  again 
proves  himself  the  enemy  rather  than  the  friend  of 
the  farmers  who  live  in  his  district.  For  these  and 
other  good  reasons  we  oppose  Mr.  Wadsworth  and 
shall  do  all  we  can  legitimately  to  defeat  him.  His 
district  should  have  some  man  in  Congress  who  rep¬ 
resents  those  who  work  on  the  soil.  Mr.  Wadsworth 
is  said  to  have  a  strong  “machine”  made  up  of  office¬ 
holders  and  political  jobbers  but  all  over  the  district 
there  is  open  mutiny  among  the  voters.  Farmers  are 
talking  as  they  have  never  done  before  and  Granges  are 
denouncing  the  man  in  public  meetings.  The  iron  is  hot 
for  the  striking  and  a  few  strong  and  fearless  men 
can  if  they  will,  end  Wadsworth ! 

* 

No  word  yet  from  John  F.  Spencer  or  his  lawyer 
about  that  Seedless  apple.  Others  seem  disposed  to 
answer  for  him.  1  his  is  what  T.  Greiner  says  in 
Farm  and  Fireside: 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Spencer  shows  discretion  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  notice  all  this,  that  Is  to  him  probably  an  annoy¬ 
ing  display  of  inquisitiveness.  It  is  enough  having  once 
for  all  stated  that  he  evolved  this  apple  “by  a  secret  pro¬ 
cess  of  his  own.” 

I  believe,  however,  that  I  could  easily  duplicate  the  trick, 
and  send  out  the  “Jones"  or  “Smith"  or  “Greiner  Seed¬ 
less”  apple,  and  all  the  secret  there  is  about  It  is  to  pre¬ 
vail  on  the  owrer  of  one  of  the  many  “seedless  apple"  trees 
which  are  found  in  various  places  in  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  in 
some  of  the  Western  States,  etc.,  to  sell  me  the  tree,  or  at 
least  part  of  the  scions  for  grafting  and  then  topwork  a 
hundred,  or  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand,  of  young  seedling 
apple  trees,  enabling  me  to  soon  offer  to  the  public  just 
that  many  of  the  wonderful  “Jones”  or  “Smith"  or  “Greiner 
Seedless”  apples,  with  the  chances  in  favor  of  its  being  just 
as  good  a  fruit  as  the  “Spencer.” 

Perhaps  we  should  have  left  Mr.  Spencer  alone  with 
his  secrets  but  the  people  want  to  know  where  that 
apple  came  from  and  of  course  we  will  take  his  say  so 
before  that  of  others.  The  greatest  thing  yet  however 
is  the  offer  of  Sultana  grapes  mentioned  by  Mr.  Van 
Deman  on  page  521.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  make  any  dif¬ 
ference  to  the  Seedless  Apple  Company  that  this  grape 
is  nearly  250  years  old — it  is  “new”  to  them.  It  seems 
to  be  a  good  companion  in  age  for  the  Seedless  apple. 
What  difference  does  it  make  that  these  vines  can  be 
bought  for  about  one-third  of  a  cent  each?  Why — 
there’s  all  the  more  profit  when  you  can  sell  them  at  one 
dollar !  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  bolder  or  more  ridicu¬ 
lous  thing  than  offering  this  tender  grape  just  because 
it  is  seedless?  Probably  the  most  charitable  view  to 
take  is  that  John  F.  Spencer  “evolved”  this  grape  in 
his  'secret  process”  by  crossing  the  Seedless  apple 
on  the  wild  grape.  He  may  have  been  so  busy  at  this 
work  that  he  did  not  know  that  the  s2ine  grape  came 
to  California  in  1861  after  doing  duty  in  the  old  world 
for  some  200  years!  That  is  a  charitable  view.  If  it 
is  wrong  Mr.  Spencer  can  correct  it  when  he  answers 
our  question — where  did  you  get  the  Seedless  apple ? 

BREVITIES. 

You  see  it  pays  to  buy  barrels  ahead ! 

The  California  honey  crop  is  reported  short. 

All  things  considered  what  is  the  best  wood  for  a  silo? 

The  pure  food  bill  seems  to  have  gone  into  Congressional 
cold  storage. 

Looks  like  a  “fake”  remedy — the  Guinea  hen  to  scare 
hawks  away. 

When  a  farmer  of  over  SO  years  sows  Alfalfa — what 
about  the  younger  men? 

As  a  badge  to  distinguish  farmers  we  suggest  a  good 
corn  on  the  inside  of  the  hand. 

We  wish  more  farm  frosts  could  have  as  happy  an  ending 
as  the  one  mentioned  on  first  page. 

Now  the  farm  editor  sits  as  his  desk,  sees  the  rain  pour¬ 
ing  down  and  advises  his  readers  “now  keep  the  cultivators 
running.” 

The  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  tested  293  glasses 
for  measuring  the  Babcock  cream  test  and  found  only  four 
inaccurate. 

The  articles  by  Mr.  Garrahan  will  be  resumed  next  week, 
lie  will  take  up  the  composition  of  a  load  of  hay  and  discuss 
its  fertilizing  needs. 

It  might  be  well  to  remember  that  it  is  not  President 
Roosevelt  alone,  but  the  President  speaking  for  a  great 
majority  of  the  American  people. 

The  owner  of  improved  real  property,  under  the  laws 
of  1905,  Act  No.  118,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  required  to  main¬ 
tain  one-half  of  the  line  fence,  even  if  his  neighbor  alone 
uses  the  same. 

The  California  earthquake  seems  to  have  thrown  many 
San  Francisco  men  out  of  a  job  in  the  city  and  into  a  job 
at  fruit  growing.  There  is  said  to  be  more  white  labor 
for  orchard  work  than  ever  before. 

California  has  a  law  which  permits  the  County  Horticul¬ 
tural  Commissioners  to  enter  and  spray  an  infected  fruit 
orchard  when  the  owner  refuses  to  do  it.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  California  has  just  upheld  this  law. 

We  have  been  reading  a  great  city  daily  for  years  but  find 
it  impossible  to  obtain  in  this  paper  reliable  and  accurate 
news  regarding  the  railroad  rate  bill  and  packing  house 
scandal.  Some  of  the  daily  papers  garble  and  distort  even 
plain  news. 

Some  readers  in  New  Y'ork  object  to  what  we  say  about 
sugar  beet  culture.  They  claim  that  the  industry  is  grow¬ 
ing— ^with  nearly  10,000  acres  in  beets  this  year.  It  is  said 
that  the  work  of  weeding  and  thinning  is  now  done  by 
gangs  of  Italian  laborers  who  do  the  work  at  a  certain 
price  per  acre. 
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“SPOILING  NIAGARA  FALLS/' 

The  Practical  Side  of  It. 

It  is  amusing  to  us  dwelling  so  near  Niagara  Falls  that 
we  can  see  the  mist  rising  like  incense  from  some  great 
sacrificial  altar,  to  see  the  great  hue  and  cry  raised  over 
the  danger  of  ruining  the  beauty  of  the  falls  by  using  the 
water  of  the  river  to  run  machinery.  Ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  of  these  supersensitive  people  never  saw 
Niagara  Falls  and  have  no  just  idea  of  their  immensity.  In 
fact,  one  to  stand  and  look  at  the  cataract  can  form  no  ade¬ 
quate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  water  going  over.  But  go 
up  to  Detroit  and  see  that  mighty  river  with  its  steady 
rapid  flow  emptying  into  Lake  Erie  and  then  consider  all 
the  other  rivers  pouring  their  great  volume  into  the  same 
lake  and  one  will  see  the  utter  impossibility  of  doing  any 
material  injury  by  diverting  all  the  water  that  will  ever  be 
taken  out. 

But  what  is  the  good  of  the  Falls  anyway?  Who  is  bene¬ 
fited  by  them?  Only  a  few  hotel  keepers  and  saloon  men, 
a  few  hack  drivers  and  curio  sellers  and  a  crowd  of  fakeis 
and  gamblers.  It  may  be  nice  for  a  few  rich  nabobs  of  this 
and  other  countries  to  come  and  see  the  water  pouring  over 
the  brink  and  into  the  gulf  below.  Neither  the  people  of 
New  York  or  Ontario  or  of  the  United  States  or  Canada 
or  of  all  the  world  are  any  better  off.  or  happier  for  their 
existence.  But  every  horse  power  of  energy  derived  by  run¬ 
ning  some  of  this  water  through  a  wheel  adds  to  the  wealth 
of  the  world.  Is  a  direct  benefit  not  only  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity,  but  to  humanity  everywhere.  If  I  had  the 
power  and  it  were  possible  to  do  so  (which  it  is  not)  I 
would  take  the  last  drop  out  of  the  river  and  run  it  through 
a  waterwheel.  That  is  just  what  it  was  made  for,  and  I 
would  have  the  greatest  manufacturing  city  in  the  world 
here  in  Western  New  York  and  Niagara  Peninsula  in  Can¬ 
ada,  and  thus  add  millions  and  millions  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  two  countries,  giving  employment  to  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  people,  and  thus  be  a  blessing  to  the  masses,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  few  saloon  keepers  and  hotels.  It  makes  me 
tired  to  read  this  twaddle  about  ruining  Niagara  Falls. 

j.  s.  WOODWARl? 

What  the  Preservers  Say. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  those  who  will  argue  that  it  is  wise 
to  use  all  the  water.  They  are  the  sort  of  people  who  see 
no  value  in  beauty,  and  then  wonder  why  purchasers  pass 
by  their  farms  with  ugly,  uncomfortable  buildings  and  with 
an  adornment  of  bill  boards. 

The  Niagara  preservation  situation  is  economic  from  two 
standpoints  :  First,  800,000  people  each  year  come  to  see  the 
Falls.  ,Moie  than  $16,000,000  are  conservatively  estimated 
to  be  spent  by  these  people  in  this  travel,  and  the  pilgrimage 
is  increasing  every  year.  If  you  will  capitalize  an  income 
of  $16,000,000,  you  will  see  what  the  Falls  are  worth  from 
the  scenic  standpoint,  and  when  you  add  to  that  the  in¬ 
creasing  attraction  of  the  Falls  and  the  fact  that  they  draw 
people  from  all  over  the  world,  you  will  note  that  the 
economic  side  is  pretty  strong  for  preservation.  Now,  it  is 
a  fact  that  not  one  dollar  is  paid  by  any  power  development 
company  on  the  American  side  for  the  use  it  makes  of  this 
great  income-producing  property  of  the  people.  It  is  a  fur¬ 
ther  fact  that  up  to  this  date  no  cheap  power  has  been  given 
to  anyone,  except  under  pressure  of  coal  competition.  That 
is,  Buffalo  was  paying  more  for  her  lights  than  the  average 
of  American  cities  until  Mayor  Adam  was  elected  on  a 
basis  which  gave  the  people’s  approval  to  the  establishment 
of  a  municipal  lighting  plant  driven  by  coal.  Then  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  price  of  the  light  was  made  to  a  point  about 
110  per  cent  higher  than  Harrisburg  now  pays  for  the  same 
service  from  coal-produced  electricity. 

Tims  these  great  benefits  have  not  been  distributed  gen¬ 
erally.  I  argue  that  Niagara  is  worth  more  as  a  scenic 
feature  than  as  a  power-producing  feature  but  that  if  power 
is  ever  to  be  produced  from  it,  it  should  be  handled  by  the 
State  and  distributed  equitably,  under  conditions  which  will 
either  give  every  user  a  fair  chance  at  it  or  will  by  a  large 
income  inure  in  some  wav  to  the  benefit  of  the  people.  I 
regard  as  vicious  the  principle  that  the  so-called  vested 
rights — which  I  have  sometimes  characterized  as  “invested 
wrongs” — should  control  the  people's  property.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  power  canal  at  Niagara  for  instance,  is  the  Schoelkopf 
Canal.  The  whole  organization  is  owned  by  one  family. 
Their  “vested  rights,”  upon  which  thev  have  made  the  air 
blue  in  Washington,  are  based  on  a  sheriff’s  sale  title,  by 
which  the  man  who  really  invested  the  first  money  was 
divested  of  his  rights  some  25  or  30  years  ago.  It  is  this 
sort  of  thing  that  the  people  of  Western  New  York  are  sat¬ 
isfied  to  help  !  j.  tioraoe  Me  farland. 

President' American  Civic  Association. 


N.  Y.  STATE  ENT0M0L0GIC  SERVICE. 

Aphids  or  plant  lice  have  become  abundant  on  cherry  trees 
and  threaten  to  cause  serious  injury,  particularly  to  young 
apple  trees.  These  pests  can  be  controlled  by  thorough 
and  early  spraying  with  a  kerosene  emulsion  (standard 
formula  diluted  with  nine  parts  of  water)  or  a  whale  oil 
soap  solution,  using  one  pound  to  six  or  seven  gallons. 

Cabbage  maggots  are  reported  as  causing  some  injury. 
The  ravages  of  this  pest  may  be  prevented  by  putting  a 
closely  fitting  paper  collar  around  recently  set  plants,  or 
they  may  be  treated,  when  the  first  evidences  of  trouble 
appear,  with  a  carbolic  soap  emulsion  prepared  by  dissolving 
one  pound  of  hard  soap  in  a  gallon  of  hot  or  boiling  water, 
adding  one  pint  of  crude  carbolic  acid,  emulsifying  and  di¬ 
luting  with  30  parts  of  water.  Pour  this  mixture  around 
the  base  of  infested  plants.  A  correspondent  reports  very 
good  results  by  putting  two  moth  balls,  one  on  each  side 
of  a  cabbage  plant. 

Canker  worms  are  causing  some  damage  in  Wyoming 
County.  They  can  be  controlled  by  prompt  spraying  with  a 
strong  arsenical  preparation. 

Cicadas  or  periodical  locusts  are  very  abundant  and  caus¬ 
ing  considerable  unnecessary  alarm  in  some  Long  Island 
localities.  These  insects  are  not  destructive  pests.  The 
most  serious  injury  is  that  caused  by  the  females  slitting  the 
young  twigs  preparatory  to  egg  laying,  an  operation  Iikelv 
to  kill  the  twigs  and  one  which  occasions  severe  injury  only 
in  the  case  of  young  trees. 

Cucumber  beetles,  the  common  striped  form,  are  becoming 
abundant.  Yroung  cucumber  and  squash  plants  may  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  these  pests  by  placing  arched  sticks  or  hoops 
at  right  angles  over  each  hill  and  covering  the  same  with  a 
small  piece  of  netting,  putting  a  little  soil  upon  the  edges 
in  order  to  prevent  the  insects  from  crawling  beneath. 
Tight,  oval,  wire  screens  can  be  employed  in  the  same  way. 
Considerable  protection  is  afforded  by  thorough  dusting, 
when  the  plants  are  wet  with  dew.  with  either  plaster 
paris,  ashes  or  even  dry  road  dust.  Spraying  with  a  pois¬ 
oned  Bordeaux  mixture  is  more  effective.  , 

Currant  worms  are  reported  as  having  entirely  stripped 
unprotected  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  in  Westchester 
County.  This  pest  succumbs  easily  to  arsenical  poisons  or 
fresh  hellebore  preparations. 

The  elm  beetle  is  said  to  be  more  numerous  and  destruc¬ 
tive  in  Westchester  County  than  last  year.  Timely  pois¬ 
oned  applications  are  the  best  method  of  checking  this 
pest. 

Crass  webworms  are  causing  some  injury  in  Columbia 
County  to  corn  planted  on  recently  turned  sod  land.  About 
the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  replant  the  worst 
infested  spots. 

Hessian  fly  is  causing  some  injury  to  wheat  in  Wyoming 
County.  E.  P.  FELT. 

New  York  State  Entomologist. 


THE  WESTERN  MEAT  PRODUCERS. 

The  meat  producers  of  the  West  fully  realize  that  their 
business  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  successful  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  efforts  of  the  Government  in  regulating  the 
manufacturing  and  transportation  of  meat  products.  Our 
people  believe  that  if  freight  rebates  were  impossible,  pack¬ 
ing  houses  would  spring  up  in  many  places  over  the  corn 
belt.  The  granting  of  rebates  made  it  possible  for  the  big 
packers  to  freeze  out  or  control  all  small  establishments 
that  were  started  before  they  found  out  how  it  worked. 
If  the  rebate  system  can  not  be  rooted  completely  out  by  the 
Government  the  whole  producing  West  will  demand  Gov¬ 
ernment  ownership  of  transportation  facilities  which  might 
be  jumping  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire  but  the  de¬ 
mand  will  come  just  the' same  and  come  Soon.  The  meat 
producers  have  given  all  tneir  influence  toward  bringing 


about  the  proposed  rate  legislation  now  pending  in  Congress. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  not  altogether  confident  of  its 
operation  as  desired  in  any  shape  that  it  will  pass  both 
houses  of  Congress.  We  fully  realize  that  members  who 
fought  the  movement  stubbornly  until  the  pressure  became 
greater  than  they  could  bear,  have  had  a  hand  in  shaping 
the  proposed  law  and  full  faith  will  be  given  when  it  proves 
itself  by  its  operation  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  everybody 
a  “square  deal."  The  recent  exposures  in  regard  to  the 
unsanitary  practices  and  conditions  in  the  packing  establish¬ 
ments  in  Chicago  is  injurious  to  both  the  packers  and  pro¬ 
ducers  and  will  become  disastrous  to  the  producer  if  a  rigid 
inspection  law  is  not  passed  and  enforced  very  soon.  It  is 
generally  believed  here  that  the  worst  conditions  and  prac¬ 
tices  complained  of,  were  not  in  any  way  general,  and  might 
have  been  corrected  without  so  much  loss  to  the  business 
if  the  packers  had  done  what  they  have  since  undertaken  in 
the  way  of  cleaning  up  their  premises,  instead  of  denying 
that  the  conditions  reported  existed  when  they  knew  that  the 
reports  were  true  in  part  at  least.  There  is  no  better  meat 
produced  than  is  grown  in  the  corn  belt  of  the  United  States 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  producer  inspection  regulations 
should  be  speedily  adopted  that  the  most  skeptical  might  be 
assured  that  our  packinghouse  products  are  wholesome  and 
cleanlv  put  up.  In  the  meantime  our  people  can  eat  ham, 
bacon  and  steak  and  be  assured  that  they  are  all  right,  as 
there  was  no  complaint  made  as  to  how  the  dressed  and 
cured  meats  were  handled,  but  such  delicacies  as  potted  ham. 
sausage,  etc.,  can  be  left  out  until  the  Government  will  put 
its  brand  oh  it  guaranteeing  purity. So  far  the  agitation 
does  not  seem  to  have  affected  the  market  price  of  good 
hogs  and  cattle  but  the  lower  grades  have  suffered  material¬ 
ly  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  lime  unless  the  matter  is  set¬ 
tled  right  that  the  better  animals  of  the  lower  grade  will 
be  worked  off  with  better  ones  and  thus  produce  an  over 
Supply.  JEROME  SMITH. 

Iowa.  _ 


WHEN  TO  BUY  APPLE  BARRELS. 

Get  In  Ahead  of  the  Rush. 

Most  of  our  large  growers  buy  their  barrels  for  apple  pack¬ 
ing  early  in  the  season.  Small  growers  always  buy  at  pack¬ 
ing  time.  T fibre  is  plenty  cooperage  stock.  It  would  seem,  for 
the  crop  is  not  as  large  as  expected.  I  expect  it  will  go 
up  at  gathering  time  as  usual.  l.  a.  Goodman. 

Sec’y  Mo.  Horticultural  Society. 

In  this  section  farmers  do  not  themselves  purchase  cooper¬ 
age  and  make  their  own  barrels.  They  contract  their  bar¬ 
rels  from  local  coopers,  who  make  this  their  business.  In 
talking  with  some  of  these  men  I  find  tnat  they  are  well 
stocked  up  in  anticipation  of  a  large  demand  for  barrels. 
They  are  talking  35  cents  for  barrels.  The  set  of  apples 
is  much  lighter  tlian  expected  two  weeks  ago.  w.  t.  mann. 

I  am  not  very  well  posted  in  regard  to  the  cooperage 
stock  of  apple  barrels  that  is  in  sight.  We  had  a  chance 
in  the  Winter  and  bought  2,000  barrels  at  28  cents.  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  was  cheap  or  not.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  I  am  the  only  party  in  this  section  that  has 
bought  any  barrels  up  to  the  present  time.  After  the  apple 
crop  is  set  a  certain  per  . cent  of  our  growers  will  buy  one- 
half  of  thi>  barrels  which  they  think  they  will  need,  the  bal¬ 
ance  is  usually  bought  later  in  the  season.  The  outlook  in 
this  section  at  the  present  time  is  good  for  all  kinds  of  fruit 
except  peaches  and  plums,  and  we  will  have  with  favorable 
conditions  from  now  on  probably  50  or  60  per  cent  of  last 
year’s  crop.  b.  J-  case. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Last  vear  we  paid  32  cents  for  our  apple  barrels  f.  o.  b. 
Philadelphia,  at  the  time  of  picking.  The  following  prices 
have  been  received:  For  six-hooped  chestnut  barrels,  34% 
cents  each  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  for  six-hooped  mixed 
barrels.  36%  cents.  There  is  every  indication  that  barrels 
will  be  much  higher  this  year  at  the  time  of  picking  than 
they  were  last.  There  are  no  apple  growers  that  we  know 
in  this  section  who  order  in  advance.  All  the  barrels  must 
be  bought  in  the  cities,  as  there  are  no  local  dealers  from 
whom  we  can  buy  the  barrels.  It  has  been  our  custom  to 
buy  first-class  second-hand  barrels  in  the  Spring,  but  as  it 
requires  so  much  time  to  fit  many  of  heads  we  have  decided 
to  use  them  only  for  our  own  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  The 
first  three  grades  will  be  packed  in  boxes  and  new  barrels. 
The  box  is  a  very  desirable  package  for  fancy  apples.  We 
have  been  paving  from  15  to  20  cents  for  our  second-hand 
barrels  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia.  f.  m.  soper  &  son. 

Delaware. 

Buying  barrels  for  apples  is  like  some  other  farm  work, 
An  uncertainty.  But  if  one  waits  until  the  apples  are 
ready  to  harvest  there  is  a  certainty  that  two  things  will 
happen,  a  big  price  and  lots  of  bother,  even  if  one  is  success¬ 
ful  in  getting  the  barrels,  so  I  buy  ahead.  Last  year  there 
was  not  much  demand  for  apple  barrels  or  stock,  so  last 
Fall  I  bought  2.000  barrels  to  be  made  up  in  the  'Winter  at 
26  cents  and  paid  for  them  about  April  1.  I  have  bought 
more  since  and  have  4.000  bought  and  option  on  more.  I 
think  all  things  indicate  a  good  crop  of  apples,  and  by  Sep¬ 
tember  1  barrels  will  be  selling  for  about  40  cents. 

Farmers  should  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  men  that 
deal  in  cooperage  stock,  barrel  manufacturings  ahd  see  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  wait  until  Fall  before  getting  their  apple 
barrels.  ’  I  do  not  know  of  many  (very  few)  that  have  any 
barrels  in  yet.  but  some  will  buy  during  the  Summer.  Bar¬ 
rels  are  30  cents  now.  CLARK  allis. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Until  the  last  two  years  not  many  apple  barrels  have  been 
made  in  the  State.  'There  are  now  several  establishments 
that  are  making  barrels.  Some  of  these  have  relied  on  West¬ 
ern  stock  for  the  barrels,  but  several  are  getting  out  the 
stock  for  themselves.  There  is  an  abundance  of  hard  wood 
suitable  for  this  use,  and  as  the  call  for  the  barrels  has  In¬ 
creased  the  supply  has  also  increased.  For  a  guess,  half 
of  the  barrels  used  the  past  year  were  new.  the  others  being 
picked  up  about  the  towns  and  cities,  but  the  demand  for 
them  has  now  reached  a  point  where  the  supply  may  be  more 
certain.  More  apples  have  gone  from  the  State  in  boxes  this 
year  than  ever  before,  and  the  indications  are  that  there  will 
be  a  still  larger  increase  for  the  dessert  apples.  One  car¬ 
load  of  apples  went  from, a  Franklin  County  orchard  the  past 
Winter  containing  61  barrels  No.  2  and  110  barrels  No.  1. 
The  fruit  netted  the  grower  just  $611.91.  Hall  &  Cole  wrote 
that  the  apples  sold  for  more  money  than  any  carload  sold 
in  Boston  during  the  season.  d.  h.  knowlton. 

Secretary  Maine  Pomological  Society. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

The  fruit  outlook  is  fair  as  near  as  I  can  estimate  I  think 
about  one-half  of  a  crop.  Spraying  more  than  last  year  and 
better  care  is  taken  than  before.  J.  w.  w. 

Ontario,  N.  Y. 

The  oresent  outlook  for  fruit  in  our  section  is  only  fair. 
Strawberries,  75  per  cent  of  a  crop  ;  raspberries  full,  black¬ 
berries  good,  peaches  one-half,  pears  fair,  apples  good. 

Marlboro,  N.  Y.  J.  f.  w. 

Summer  and  Fall  apples  are  full  crop.  Winter  varieties 
I  do  not  think  more  than  40  per  cent  of  last  year.  Peaches 
and  plums  full  crop.  I  think  the  majority  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  are  spraying  with  Bordeaux  or  some  other  fungicide 
and  insecticide.  w.  s.  a. 

Bendersville,  Pa. 

Apples  look  now  like  a  good  crop,  especially  Fall  fruit 
and  Baldwins.  We  had  a  hail  storm  here  June  10  which 
Spoiled  some  orchards :  those  with  large  orchards  are  spray¬ 
ing,  cultivating  and  fertilizing.  Small  ones  are  neglected. 
Pears,  plums  and  berries  give  promise  of  a  fair  crop  now  ; 
peaches  will  not  be  a  good  crop  here.  We  are  having  a  fine 
rain  now.  A. 

Ionia,  N.  Y. 

We  are  In  the  throes  of  a  wet  backward  Spring  (.Tune  2). 
Fruit  trees  wintered  well  and  are  consequently  vigorous. 
Gravensteins  just  in  bloom  :  later  varieties  not  opened  out, 
but  all  varieties  are  budded  for  a  full  crop  provided  no  dam¬ 
age  by  frost  or  atmosphere  conditions  occurs  during  the  next 
two  weeks.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  this  season  is  much 
more  systematic,  thorough  and  general  than  hitherto.  Fruit 
growers  have  learned  by  experience  that  the  onlv  successful 
method  to  combat  fungi  and  insect  pests  is  bv  spraying. 
All  fruit  growers  cultivate  thoroughly  up  to  .Tulv  1  to  10, 
and  feed  more  liberally,  which  of  course  makes  larger  and 
finer  fruit,  especially  when  to  this  process  is  added  spray¬ 


ing.  It  is  to  me  a  remarkable  fact  that  notwithstanding 
the  improved  methods  now  adopted  with  reference  to  fruit 
culture  and  the  great  number  of  trees  being  planted  that  the 
production  of  apples  has  been  steadily  declining  for  the  past 
10  years.  E.  L.  i. 

Nova  Scotia. 

The  prospect  for  pears  is  very  poor.  Peaches  will  be 
a  part  of  a  crop.  The  late  varieties  promise  to  be  75 
per  cent  of  crop.  Early  varieties  are  killed  by  frost.  The 
outlook  for  apples  is  fair ;  Baldwins  50  per  cent,  Greenings, 
75  per  cent :  other  kinds  about  50  per  cent.  Op  account  of 
higher  priced  labor  farmers  are  not  spraying  as  much  as  they 
ought :  perhaps  30  per  cent  of  the  orchards  that  are  sprayed 
will  be  the  limit.  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  generously  used, 
as  we  are  troubled  with  the  fungus :  a  little  more  attention 
is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  apple  orchard  than  form¬ 
erly.  The  high  price  of  apples  last  year  stimulated  the 
farmer  to  care  for  his  orchard.  w.  r.  f. 

Rushville.  N.  Y. 

The  weather  has  been  cooler  and  drier  than  the  average  so 
far  this  Spring.  Yet  there  is  a  promising  outlook  for  crops 
of  all  kinds  that  are  well  cared  for.  Fruit  of  the  kinds  com¬ 
mon  to  this  section  appears  to  be  quite  plentiful.  Frost  in 
May  did  some  damage.  The  old  Colorado  beetle  is  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  for  10  years  and  the  first  time  I  have  had  to 
fight  it  to  save  injury  to  potato  and  tomato  vines.  Flea 
beetles  also  worst  I  ever  saw  them.  Grass  on  old  meadow 
and  high  land  will  be  nearly  a  failure.  Last  Winter  hay 
was  very  cheap  and  considerable  is  being  kept  over.  Butter 
nets  only  18%  cents  per  pound,  and  makes  a  rather  low 
price  for  milk  that  tests  only  from  three  to  3%  per  cent. 
Cows  mostly  a  mixture  of  Hereford  and  Short-horn.  Lum¬ 
ber  getting  too  high  for  building  material.  Stock  boards 
$25  to  $30  per  M.  w.  S.  s. 

Elmoville,  Ill.  _ 


CHILDREN'S  GARDENS. 

In  connection  with  the  New  York  University  Summer 
School,  there  will  be  a  six  weeks'  course  in  the  practical 
making  and  management  of  children’s  gardens  by  Henry  Gris- 
com  Parsons,  Assistant-Director  of  Children's  Gardens  under 
the  Park  Department  of  Manhattan  and  Richmond.  This 
course  is  to  fit  teachers  to  take  charge  of  children's  gar¬ 
dens.  The  course  will  consist  of  30  lectures  with  the  actual 
practice  of  conducting  a  model  garden  in  the  open.  The 
lectures  will  be  given  daily  from  11.30-12.30.  The  work 
in  the  garden  will  be  conducted  during  the  morning  hours. 
The  charge  for  the  course  is  $25.00.  The  old  English  garden 
of  the  Schwab  estate,  which  adjoins  the  University 
grounds,  has  been  loaned  for  the  use  of  this  class,  who  will 
find  it  a  treasure  house  of  material.  It  is  overgrown  with 
just  the  weeds  they  should  know  of,  and,  hardly  hidden  by 
this  growth  are  the  old  box  hedges,  old  fashioned  garden 
herbs,  and  descendants  of  the  fine  old  garden  flowers  are 
now  blooming,  regardless  of  neglect.  The  class  will  be 
within  easy  reach  of  the  children's  school  farm  in  DeWitt 
Clinton  Park  where  500  little  farms  and  farmers  are  giving 
daily  evidence  of  the  value  of  this  work  to  children.  Chil¬ 
dren's  gardens  were  this  Spring  incorporated  in  the  New 
York  Park  Department  under  the  Directorship  of  Mrs.  Henry 
Parsons,  who  founded  and  has  successfully  conducted  the 
DeWitt  Clinton  Park  garden  since  11)02  and  at  whose  sug¬ 
gestion  this  course  is  to  be  given.  The  Board  of  Education 
is  ready  to  establish  Children's  Gardens,  but  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  trained  teachers  to  fill  these  positions.  Any  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  desired  may  be  had  from  .Tames  E.  Lough, 
Director  N.  Y.  University  Summer  School,  Washington 
Square,  N.  Y.  _ 


NOTES  FROM  NORTHWEST  FLORIDA. — We  have  had  a 
dry  Spring.  Corn  is  looking  well,  cotton  small  and  late. 
Potatoes  were  poor,  too  dry ;  a  fine  rain  is  falling  now. 
Not  much  farming  is  done  here.  The  agricultural  resources 
are  not  developed  here.  But  very  little  attention  is  paid  to 
fruit  or  vegetables,  but  they  can  lie  grown  here  to  per¬ 
fection.  I  have  been  here  eight  years ;  am  a  Hoosier. 
Climate  is  healthy,  land  is  advancing  in  price,  ranging 
from  $5  to  $20  per  acre.  c.  H.  h. 

Chip  ley,  Fla. 

Within  two  hours  on  June  9  there  were  two  of  the  most 
violent  thunder  storms  ever  known  in  these  parts,  with  tre¬ 
mendous  downpour  of  rain,  some  hail  and  a  terrific  wind 
storm  of  such  force  as  to  unroof  a  very  substantial  church 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  uproot  numbers  of  large  trees  in  all 
directions.  The  hail  did  not  do  much  damage,  but  the  tor¬ 
rents  of  rain  gashed  the  fields  and  carried  away  more  soil 
in  that  short  time  than  in  the  whole  time  previous  that  we 
have  lived  here.  It  is  almost  certain  that  there  was  a  fall 
of  nearly  a  foot  of  water,  perhaps  more,  for  a  neighbor  tells 
me  he  had  a  straight  sided  12-quart  galvanized  iron  pail 
standing  in  an  open  space.  This  pail  was  over  10  inches 
deep  and  was  overflowing  after  the  storm,  and  how  long  before 
no  one  knows.  The  crops  are  not  entirely  ruined,  in  fact, 
with  care  most  of  them  can  be  got  into  pretty  fair  shape, 
but  the  prospects  for  any  profit  or  satisfaction  from  the 
season's  work  are  very  slender.  So  far  the  season  here  all 
through  has  been  altogether  unfavorable.  We  had  almost 
constant  rain  in  early  April,  the  last  occurred  on  the  14th. 
Then  followed  a  period  of  eight  weeks  without  rain  except 
two  light  showers  that  penetrated  only  a  few  inches.  The 
dry  weather  together  wTith  high  winds  and  alternate  heat 
and  cold  of  May  gave  vegetables  a  poor  chance.  The  straw¬ 
berries  had  set  an  immense  crop  of  fruit  but  they  are  in 
wide  matted  rows  and  rather  thick.  We  wuitched  patiently 
for  rain  to  carry  the  crop  through,  but  while  local  showers 
passed  both  to  the  north  and  south  within  a  few  miles,  our 
turn  did  not  come  until  it  was  too  late.  There  will  be 
about  one-third  of  a  crop  of  inferior  berries.  There  is  a 
prospect  of  a  fair  crop  of  raspberries  and  blackberries. 

Cumberland  Co.,  Pa.  d.  l.  hartman. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Fruit  growers  will  always  find  a  ready  supply  of  berry 
baskets  and  crates  at  Coles  &  Company,  109-11  Warren 
St..  New  York.  In  fact  this  firm  is  headquarters  for  every¬ 
thing  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  basket  line.  Mail  orders 
will  receive  the  same  consideration  as  though  you  were 
able  to  call  at  their  store  in  person. 

The  new'  Smalley  Special.  No.  18,  is  one  of  the  best  silo 
fillers  in  use.  It  is  strong,  rigid,  durable  and  capable  of 
an  enormous  amount  of  work.  Its  capacity  is  limited  only 
by  the  ability  of  the  operator  to  keep  the  traveling  table 
filled.  Full  details  of  this  machine  and  other  styles  of  the 
Smalley  goods  may  be  had  free  by  addressing  Smalley 
Mfg.  Co.,  Bo y  70,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Canton,  Me.,  February  10,  1606,  Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co.,  I  am 
using  Tuttle’s  Elixir  on  an  old  spavin  with  most  pleasing  re¬ 
sults.  The  first  application  showed  astonishing  results. 
While  I  do  not  expect  an  entire  cure  and  removal  of  the 
spavin,  I  am  satisfied  from  results  obtained  by  the  use  of 
Tuttle’s  Elixir  so  far,  that  my  horse  wdll  recover  sufficiently 
to  become  as  useful  as  before  spavined.  Yours  truly,  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Bisbee. 

The  Anderton  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  makers  of  vehi¬ 
cles,  are  noted  for  the  excellence  of  build  and  superior  ma¬ 
terials  used.  While  not  “cheap.”  they  are  sold  at  a  re¬ 
markably  low  price,  direct  to  the  user.  If  in  need  of  a 
buggy,  spring  w'agon,  surrey,  phaeton  or  anything  in  the 
vehicle  line,  send  for  the  Anderton  catalogue,  16  Third  St.. 
Cincinnati,  O.,  and  learn  how  to  get  a  first  class  convey¬ 
ance  and  save  money. 

At  one  time  a  serious  drawback  to  the  dipping  of  compara¬ 
tively  small  numbers  of  sheep  and  hogs  was  the  cost  of  the 
dipping  tanks,  but  this  has  now  been  greatly  minimized  by 
F.  S.  Burch  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  manufacturers  of  the  Milk 
Oil  dip,  who.  for  several  years  past,  have  made  a  combina¬ 
tion  offer  of  a  tank  and  a  certain  quantity  of  dip  for  an 
inclusive  figure,  the  tank  being  thrown  in  at  cost  price. 
Their  offer  is  repeated  in  this  issue. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  new  picture  issued  by  the  makers 
of  the  Stevens  rifles  and  shotguns — a  beautiful  art  piece 
lithographed  in  10  colors.  The  subject  of  the  picture  is  one 
dear  to  the  heart  of  every  sportsman,  and  the  painting  is 
so  fine  that  anvone,  W'hether  a  hunter  or  not.  can  appreciate 
and  enjoy  its  beauties.  Two  figures  are  shown — one  a  fair 
huntress,  and  her  companion  wrho  is  carrying  the  result  of 
the  day’s  sport.  This  picture  w'ill  be  sent  free  to  anyone 
who  will  w'rite  for  it  to  the  ,T.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  if  they  send  six  cents  in  stamps  for 
packing  and  postage. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

A  REBUKE. 

Why  are  you  sad?  (sing  the  birds,  the  little 
birds) 

All  the  sky  Is  blue. 

We  are  in  our  branches,  yonder  are  the  herds, 

And  the  sun  is  on  the  dew  ; 
Everything  is  merry,  sing  the  happy  little 
birds. 

Everything  but  you  ! 

Eire  is  on  the  hearthstone,  the  ship  is  on 
the  wave. 

Pretty  eggs  are  in  the  nest, 

Yonder  sits  a  mother  smiling  at  a  grave, 

With  a  baby  at  her  breast; 

And  Christ  was  on  the  earth,  and  the  sin¬ 
ner  He  forgave 

Is  with  Him  in  His  rest. 

We  shall  droop  our  wings  (pipes  the  throstle 
on  the  tree) 

When  everything  is  done; 

Time  unfurleth  yours,  that  you  soar  eter¬ 
nally 

In  the  regions  of  the  sun. 

When  our  day  is  over  (sings  the  blackbird 
in  the  lea) 

Yours  is  but  begun ! 

Then  why  are  you  so  sad?  (warble  all  the 
little  birds) 

While  the  sky  is  blue, 

Brooding  over  phantoms  and  vexing  about 
words 

That  never  can  be  true. 

Everything  is  merry  (trill  the  happy,  happy 
birds). 

Everything  but  you  ! 

Rose  Mulholiand  (Lady  Gilbert). 

• 

On  a  fiat  stone  in  Conway  Church, 
Wales,  is  the  following  inscription : 
“Here  1”eth  the  body  of  Nicholas  Hookes, 
of  Conway,  gent,  who  was  the  forty-first 
child  of  his  father,  William  Hookes,  esq., 
by  Alice,  his  wife,  and  father  of  twenty- 
seven  children,  who  died  the  30th  day  of 
March,  1637.”  Imagine  the  possibility  of 
a  quiet  family  meal  with  William  Hookes, 
Esq.,  unless  the  juvenile  Hookeses  were 
in  a  higher  state  of  discipline  than  pre¬ 
vails  in  most  modern  households ! 

* 

A  vegetable  ragout  recommended  by 
Table  Talk  is  a  good  supper  dish,  or  de¬ 
sirable  to  serve  with  a  cold  meat  dinner. 
Clean  and  scrape  enough  new  carrots  to 
measure  a  pint ;  take  the  same  quantity 
of  new  potatoes  and  white  turnips,  cut¬ 
ting  them  in  pieces  about  the  size  of  the 
carrots.  Cut  a  half  cupful  of  leeks  in 
fine  slices.  Cook  the  carrots  in  boiling 
water  for  half  an  hour  and  the  other 
vegetables  separately  for  10  minutes.  In 
a  frying  pan  brown  slowly  together  two 
tablespoonfuls  each  of  butter  or  dripping 
and  flour;  add  gradually  one  pint  of 
stock  or  water  and  stir  until  thick  and 
smooth.  Season  with  a  level  tablespoon- 
ful  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
one-quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  white 
pepper,  add  the  vegetables,  cover  and 
simmer  vently  for  half  an  hour,  and  be¬ 
fore  serving  stir  into  it  a  tablespoonful 
of  parsley. 

♦ 

Pressed  chicken  (made  of  home-grown 
chicken,  and  not  from  the  mysteries  of 
the  packing-house)  is  an  excellent  hot- 
weather  dish  for  a  cold  Sunday  dinner. 
Singe,  clean  and  disjoint  a  good-sized 
fowl ;  put  in  a  kettle,  cover  with  boiling 
water  and  simmer  slowly  until  the  flesh 
drops  from  the  bones.  When  half  done, 
add  a  high  seasoning  of  salt,  white  pep¬ 
per  and  celery  salt  and  one  small  onion 
stuck  with  two  cloves.  When  sufficiently 
tender,  carefully  remove  skin,  bone  and 
fat  and  shred  the  meat  in  good  sized 
pieces.  Hard  boil  two  or  three  eggs  and 
cut  them  in  thin  slices.  Remove  the  fat 
from  the  pot  liquor,  boil  it  down  to  one 
cupful  and  moisten  the  meat  with  this. 
Thickly  grease  a  mold  with  soft  butter 
and  make  a  pattern  round  the  sides  with 
the  egg  whites  and  yolks.  Now  carefully 
fill  with  the  chicken  mixed  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  eggs,  packing  it  down 
well.  Cover  with  a  plate,  set  a  weight  on 
it  and  put  aside  in  a  cold  place  for  at 
least  12  hours. 


Dr.  Wiley,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Cl  listry.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
still  learning  painful  facts  about  the  food 
we  eat.  At  a  recent  meetinv  he  said : 

I  have  found  that  the  foods  we  daily  con¬ 
sume  are  so  fraught  with  germ  life  of  a 
harmful  nature  that  I  am  almost  afraid  to 
go  to  table.  The  butter  is  tainted — there  is 
little  other  to  be  found  anywhere.  Canned 
goods  are  kept  years  and  sold  for  the  genuine 
article.  I  speak  particularly  of  condensed 
milk.  If  we  know  nothing  of  the  fresh  milk 
we  get,  surely  our  knowledge  is  more  limited 
as  to  the  product  that  is  put  up  in  cans. 
The  Lord  intended  us  to  resort  to  cans  only 
to  tide  us  over  one  season,  until  green  fruits 
could  he  had  again,  but  the  canneries  don't 
know  this.  There  is  no  law  requiring  them 
to  stamp  the  date  on  their  goods ;  if  they 
did,  it  would  kill  the  snle.  It  is  against  the 
law  to  make  a  dollar  of  half  lead  and  half 
silver.  Then  why  is  it  not  unlawful  to 
make  foods  half  pure  and  half  poison? 

That  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  doing  all  the  home  canning  possible 
this  season. 

* 

Early  Spring  sowings  otf  parsley — 
one  of  our  garden  indispensables — failed 
us  this  year,  in  spite  of  all  our  pains,  hut 
we  have  an  ample  supply  from  plants 
wintered  over,  though  they  now  threaten 
to  po  to  seed.  Another  sowing  will  be 
made  in  September,  if  the  weather  is  pro" 
pitious ;  some  pot  plants  can  be  wintered 
in  the  house,  and  some  outside  will  sur¬ 
vive  the  Winter  if  not  too  severe.  The 
Winter  plants  will  flourish  in  the  kitchen, 
or  in  a  light  cellar  window,  though  the 
Double  Moss  Curled  is  quite  handsome 
enough  for  any  window  garden.  We  are 
often  surprised  to  find  parsley  absent 
from  the  home  garden.  Many  amateur 
gardeners  are  discouraged  by  its  slow 
germination,  hut  this  is  hastened  by  soak¬ 
ing  the  seed  in  tepid  water  for  24  hours 
before  sowing.  The  little  plants  are  very 
delicate  at  first,  and  must  he  well  weeded 
and  cared  for;  early  sowing  gives  them 
a  good  start.  Old-fashioned  Devonshire 
folks  say  that  if  parsley  is  transplanted 
bad  luck  follows,  while  in  Suffolk  they 
used  to  say  that  it  would  never  germinate 
unless  sown  on  Good  Friday.  In  old 
Hampshire  there  was  a  superstition 
against  giving  parsley  away;  it  must  al¬ 
ways  be  paid  for. 

Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

My  experience  in  canning  fruits  and 
vegetables  proves  that  no  jar  as  yet  on 
the  market  surpasses  the  Mason.  With 
good  lids  and  new  rubbers  each  year,  if 
fruits  are  properly  prepared  and  jars 
properly  sterilized,  the  Mason  jars  will 
not  fail  to  do  their  part  of  the  work  well. 
New  jars  should  always  he  put  on  the 
stove  to  boil  in  cold  water  enough  to 
cover,  brought  slowly  to  the  boiling  point 
and  slowly  cooled.  When  treated  in 
this  way  they  will  stand  greater  extremes 
of  heat  or  cold.  In  buying  rubbers  buy 
the  very  best  always.  To  use  old  rubbers 
or  buy  cheap  ones  is  poor  economy.  Last 
season  a  new  rubber  was  sent  me  to  try. 

I  am  not  able  to  tell  what  the  founda¬ 
tion  is,  hut  it  is  covered  on  both  sides 
with  sealing  wax.  The  hot  fruit  in  a  hot 
jar  melts  the  wax  on  the  under  side,  and 
as  the  lid  must  he  put  on  while  hot  it 
melts  the  wax  on  the  upper  side.  I  used 
them  in  canning  tomatoes.  There  is  this 
much  to  be  said  in  their  favor;  one  does 
not  have  to  work  twisting  the  cap  on  the 
jar.  Of  course  all  jars  are  carefully 
washed  and  rinsed  as  soon  as  emptied. 
But  here  is  an  important  point  often  over¬ 
looked  by  the  housewife.  Jars  must  be 
sterilized  with  boiling  water  just  before 
fruit  is  put  in  and  neither  jar  nor  lid 
must  be  touched  on  the  inside  with  cloth 
or  hand.  Jars  taken  from  boiling  water, 
placed  on  a  plate,  a  new  rubber  put  on 
properly,  and  filled  to  the  brim  with 
boiling  fruit,  a  cap  also  taken  from 
boiling  water,  carefully  fitted  on  and 
screwed  tight,  are  airtight  and  their  con¬ 
tents  will  keep.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult 


to  handle  jars  and  caps  without  touching 
the  inside.  A  little  thought  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  canning  season  will  soon 
make  this  a  habit. 

I  do  not  approve  of  the  practice  of 
turning  jars  upside  down  to  find  out 
whether  they  will  leak  or  not,  because 
the  porcelain  lining  does  not  always  fit 
the  cap  properly  and  there  is  danger  of 
lead  poisoning.  After  the  fruit  is 
ready  for  the  jar  do  not  remove  from 
the  stove,  hut  bring  your  table  with  jar 
on  near  the  stove  and  fill  with  the  boiling 
fruit.  Adjust  cap  and  screw  down  tight 
before  filling  a  second  jar.  This  is  hot 
work  on  a  hot  day,  but  it  is  easier  to  do 
it  right  the  first  time  than  to,  have  the 
contents  snoil  or  have  to  reheat  and  can 
the  second  time. 

An  excellent  way  to  can  strawberries, 
raspberries  or  any  fruit  that  requires 
little  or  no  cooking  is  the  following; 
Prepare  fruit  carefully,  discarding  all 
blemished  or  imperfect  berries.  Prepare 
a  syrup  of  one  quart  of  water  boiled,  one 
cupful  of  sugar.  More  or  less  sugar  may 
be  added  according  to  the  taste  of  family 
and  the  acidity  of  the  fruit  to  be  canned. 
Have  jars  thoroughly  sterilized  as  above, 
fill  with  the  prepared  fruit,  pour  over 
the  syrup  until  it  is  filled  to  the  brim. 
Screw  on  cap  after  adjusting  rubber. 
Place  jars  in  a  stone  crock  with  thin 
strips  of  board  or  a  cloth  under  them 
and  pour  around  them  enough  boiling 
water  to  fill  crock  up  to  the  rubbers  on 
jars.  Cover  with  blankets,  carpets,  etc., 
to  exclude  air,  and  leave  over  night  or 
until  the  water  is  cold.  Canned  in  this 
way  soft  fruits  keep  both  shape  and  color, 
and  very  nearly  resemble  fresh  fruit. 
Fruits  that  lose  color,  such  as  strawber¬ 
ries  or  red  raspberries,  should  have  paper 
bags  or  posteboard  boxes  slipped  over 
them  to  exclude  the  light. 

MARGARET  CAVANAUGH  DALY. 


Savory  Sandwiches. 

Cheese  and  Walnut. — Shell  English 
walnuts.  Blanch  and  chop,  and  to  every 
tablespoonful  of  nuts  allow  a  good  half 
teaspoonful  of  cream  cheese.  Rub  well 
together  and  spread  on  thin  slices  of 
crustless  white  or  graham  bread. 

Cheese  and  Cucumber. — Peel  and  slice 
the  cucumbers  and  cover  them  with  salt 
water.  Butter  thin  slices  of  Drown  bread 
and  sprinkle  finely  grated  cheese  on  hajf 
of  the  pieces.  On  the  other  pieces  ar¬ 
range  the  slices  of  cucumbers  washed  free 
from  salt.  Press  the  pieces  together  and 
trim  the  edges. 

College  Club.' — Stone,  chop  and  pound 
to  a  pulp  two  dozen  olives.  Mix  with 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  celery  salt,  one- 
fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  tomato  catsup, 
a  few  drops  of  tabasco  sauce  and  half  a 
cup  of  mayonnaise  dressing.  Spread  the 
paste  between  oblongs  of  bread  from 
which  the  crust  has  been  removed. 

Roast  Beef. — Chop  rare  roast  beef  very 
fine,  taking  care  to  use  only  the  lean  por¬ 
tions  of  the  meat.  Sprinkle  with  salt, 
pepper  and  a  saltspoonful  of  horseradish. 
Mix  and  make  into  sandwiches  with  thinly 
sliced  graham  bread. 
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y  other:  Automatic  Twin  Scraper^ 
pbve  frozen  particles  from  side 
formed,  allowing  cold  to  strike  in 
r.mplete  freezing  more  rapidly;  *  . 
running  of  Lightning  Freezers  means  ^ 
eed  in'operation  and  less  ice  wasted ; 
elimination  of  useless  ice  space 
effects  a  large  economy. 
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The  makers  of  the  Lightning:.  Get 
'  imcricanTwitt incorporate  in  tu‘ 
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apers,  which  add  i 
,,,,k  and  quality  l. 
steam.;  durable  pails 
with  electric  welded  wire 
hoops  which  cannot  fall 
oft';  and  drawn  steel  can 
bottoms  which  cannot 
leak,  break  or  fall  out 
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Wide-Awake 
Business  Men 

are  looking  constantly 
for  young  men  who  can 
be  associated  with  them 
in  their  departments. 
Worth  and  training  are 
at  a  premium. 

More  than  one  young 
man  who  began  by  sell¬ 
ing  The  Ladies’  Home 
Journal  and  The  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  made 
friends  among  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men 
he  called  upon,  and  so 
found  his  work  for  the 
periodicals  a  stepping- 
stone  to  lucrative  posi¬ 
tion  or  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  association. 

Making  yearly  sales 
for  such  publications  as 
these  takes  a  salesman  or 
saleswoman  among  the 
best  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  You  develop 
ease,  poise,  self-reliance 
and  the  confidence  of 
tried  experience.  You 
learn  to  meet  people,  to 
command  situations,  to 
dominate  circumstances 
and  to  make  things  go 
your  way. 

These  qualities  are 
worth  much  money  to 
business  men.  They  pay 
well  for  them  —  in 
money,  trust,  esteem. 

The  sales  department 
of  our  publications  will 
help  you  to  earn  a  good 
deal  of  money  and  at 
the  same  time  prepare 
you  for  a  business  career. 

Write  if  you  mean 
business. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
3586-E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing  but 
the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUALITY. 
Everybody  orders  again,  as  the  CORNED  BEEF  is  as 
we  represent.  Write  for  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

SRKINGFIEI.D,  MASS. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca- 
,  pacity;  ail  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh- 
—  ers.  Catalog  free, 

■ourch  Hichlniry  Co.,  Riotn  161 , 39  Cortlandt  St.,  Nta  York. 


AIDE 


MACHINERY 


UBest  and  cheapest 
Send  for  catalogue 

tOOMEI  &  BOSCHEBT 
,  .  HISS  CO., 

118  Wevt  Witer  8(.t 
blttllLSK,  «.  Y. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  plain  shirt  waist  shown  in  No. 
5358  will  be  found  useful  for  a  variety  of 
materials.  The  waist  'consists  of  the 
fronts  and  the  back,  all  of  which  are 
plain.  The  left  front  is  supplied  with  a 
patch  pocket  and  there  is  a  box  plait  at 
the  front  edge.  The  sleeves  are  in  shirt 
style  and  there  is  a  deep  roll-over  collar 
at  the  back.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  3)4  yards 
21,  3 ‘4  yards  27  or  2  yards  44  inches 
wide.  The  pattern  5358  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  a  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44-inch  bust 
measure;  price  10  cents. 

A  long  traveling  coat  of  mohair,  gloria, 
silk,  light  woolen  or  linen  is  quite  as 
useful  for  a  woman  who  drives  a  good 
deal  as  for  a  motorist,  and  No.  5359  is  an 
excellent  model,  loose  enough  for  com¬ 
fort,  while  covering  the  dress  entirely. 
The  coat  is  made  with  fronts,  backs,  side- 
backs  and  under-arm  gores  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  the  fronts  are  fitted  by  means  of 
darts  at  the  shoulders.  There  are  gener¬ 
ous  and  altogether  convenient  patch  pock¬ 
ets  and  a  choice  is  allowed  of  the  turn¬ 
over  collar  or  the  regulation  coat  collar 
with  lapels.  The  sleeves  are  in  coat 
style  with  turn-over  cuffs.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium  size 
is  9 >4  yards  27,  5 !4  yards  44  or  4J4  yard* 
52  inches  wide.  The  pattern  5359  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  a  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42-inch 
bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 


The  D.  H. 

The  ladies  of  this  school  district  have 
hit  upon  such  a  pleasant  scheme  that  I 
am  thinking  a  description  of  it  may  be 
helpful  to  other  farmers’  wives.  Early 
in  last  March  Mrs.  H.,  over  in  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  the  district,  invited  sev¬ 
eral  of.  her  neighbors  to  tea  (I  rather 
think  the  function  was  called  a  thimble 
party),  and  during  the  afternoon  some 
one  said:  “Wouldn’t  it  be  nice  if  we 
could  meet  and  sew  like  this  real  often?’ 
All  agreed  that  it  would  be  nice,  but 
nothing  further  was  done  about  it  at 
that  time.  Two  weeks  later  we  met  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  F.,  to  give  her  a  rous¬ 
ing  surprise  farewell  party  before  she  left 
our  neighborhood  to  take  up  her  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  village.  This  party  was  a 
rousing  one  in  more  ways  than  one,  for 
being  one  of  the  first  three  guests  to  ar¬ 
rive,  I  helped  to  “rouse”  our  hostess 
from  her  afternoon  nap,  and  hustle  her 
into  her  best  dress  before  either  of  two 
big  sleighloads  of  guests,  who  might  be 
seen  approaching  from  opposite  direc¬ 
tions,  could  drive  up  to  the  door.  1  he 
worst  blizzard  of  the  past  Winter  was 
ra"ir~  but  our  faithful  husbands  made 
out  to  get  22  of  us  to  the  house  and  come 
for  us  in  the  evening.  During  this  after¬ 
noon  D.  II.  was  formally  organized,  offi¬ 
cers  elected,  and  various  committees 
named.  I  was  rather  skeptical  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  launching  a  new  society  at 
this  time  of  year,  but  the  outcome  has 
proved  that  I  was  wrong.  The  last  meet¬ 
ing  before  to-day  occurred  May  16,  right 
in  the  midst  of  the  annual  agony  of 
housecleaning,  and  18  of  the  22  members 
were  present.  Every  member  but  one  is  a 
farmer’s  wife,  and  as  far  as  I  know  only 
three  of  them  keep  any  help  in  the  house. 
The  one  member  who  is  not  a  farmer  s 
wife  is  a  “farmeress,”  owns  and  operates 
her  own  farm,  and  does  it  well.  She  is 
now  busily  engaged  in  remodeling  her 
barn. 

Our  club  was  organized  to  promote 
sewing  and  sociability,  but  it  seems  to 
furnish  endless  amusement  to  our  hus¬ 
bands.  which  last  is  a  result  we  did  not 
expect  to  attain.  In  spite  of  the  fun  they 
have  at  our  expense,  they  manage  some 
way  to  have  their  work  arranged  so  that 
a  horse  can  be  spared  when  club  day 
comes.  In  spite  of  this  I  should  not  he 
a  very  faithful  attendant  at  the  meetings 
(1  never  drive  a  horse  myself)  were  it 
not  for  my  kind  neighbor  Mrs.  P.,  who 
owns  a  fine  driving  horse  named  Mc¬ 
Kinley.  It  seems  as  if  this  animal  feels 
the  responsibility  of  the  illustrious  name 
he  bears,  for  he  acts  as  if  all  that  made  life 
worth  living  was  to  get  ahead  and  stay 
ahead  of  everything  else  on  the  road.  So 
two  o’clock  one  afternoon  in  May  found 
Mrs.  P.  and  myself  in  the  carriage  behind 
McKinley,  who  was  in  his  gayest  mood, 
bound  for  the  meeting  of  D.  H.  On  the 
corner  of  the  Cheshire  road  we  found 
another  sister,  who  was  waiting  for  us, 
according  to  telephone  instructions,  and 
then  we  were  off  for  our  lovely  ride  to 
the  home  of  Mrs.  H.  The  work  to  be 
done  was  making  buttonholes  in  25 
waists  for  the  children  of  the  Ontario 
Orphan  Asylum,  and  soon  tongues  and 
needles  were  flying.  Some  of  the  button¬ 
holes  had  to  he  made  through  six  thick¬ 
nesses  of  twilled  cloth,  and  the  result  led 
to  much  comparison  and  good-natured 
criticism  of  each  other’s  work.  Soon  the 
conversation  became  general,  and  the 
meeting  of  Pomona  Grange  was  the  sub¬ 
ject.  This  disposed  of  we  turned  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Ontario  County  Sunday  School  Associa¬ 


tion,  and  ways  and  means  of  getting  there 
and  back  again  were  Arranged.  Just  there 
our  president  gave  the  welcome  order 
to  lay  aside  work,  and  we  prepared  for 
the  most  enjoyable  part  of  the  meeting. 
Each  member,  in  response  to  her  name 
at  roll  call,  was  to  answer  with  her  fa¬ 
vorite  recipe.  Note  books  and  pencils 
were  soon  ready  and  the  fun  began.  We 
had  recipes  for  pretty  nearly  every  kind 


Weight  in  sugar*  and  half  their  weight  in 
flour,  and  make  a  cake  that  was  delicious 
either  in  a  loaf  or  in  small  individual 
cakes.”  1  treasure  this  recipe,  for  if  Miss 
Mary  D.’s  cake  is  equal  to  her  farming, 
it  will  be  very  good  to  have  on  hand. 
Then  our  secretary,  Mrs.  S.,  read  her 
own  name  and  gave  this  recipe  for  a 
happy  day : 

Take  a  little  dash  of  water  cold, 

A  little  leaven  of  prayer. 

A  little  bit  of  sunshine  gold. 

Dissolved  in  the  morning  air. 

Add  to  your  meal  some  merriment. 

And  thought  for  kith  and  kin. 

And  then,  as  a  prime  ingredient, 

A  plenty  of  work  thrown  in. 

Flavor  it  all  with  essence  of  love 
And  a  little  dash  of  play ; 

Let  a  nice  old  book  and  a  glance  above 
Complete  the  well  spent  day. 

Then  with  a  song  and  word  of  prayer 
we  were  ready  for  our  homeward  ride, 
feeling  that  the  time  was  well  spent. 
Now,  if  any  group  of  farmer’s  wives. feels 
the  need  of  a  little  recreation  and  a  simple 
good  time  I  hope  they  will  organize  a 
D.  H.  Club  for  themselves.  Perhaps  the 
secret  of  our  success  lies  in  the  mystical 
letters  which  represent  our  name.  We 
are  told  that  they  probably  mean  Don’t 
Hurry,  Dear  Humbugs,  etc.,  but  D.  H. 
contemplates  soon  giving  a  banquet  and 
inviting  all  her  husbands,  and  probably 
after  that  they  will  all  think  that  D.  H. 
stands  for  Delicious  Hash. 

CLARA  RICKETSON  ROPER. 


5«358  Plain  Shirt  Waist, 
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of  cookery.  When  our  president’s  name 
was  called  she  responded  with  this 
sponge  cake  recipe :  “Two  eggs,  one- 
half  cup  sugar,  one-half  cup  flour,  one 
teaspoon  baking  powder.”  No  sooner 
had  she  finished  than  some  one  said : 
“That  must  make  a  small  cake,”  where¬ 
upon  Mrs.  C.  quickly  stepped  into  the 
dining  room  and  returned  with  her  cake 


The  Bookshelf. 


School  History  of  the  United 
States;  by  Henry  W.  Elson ;  491  pages; 
35  maps  and  250  illustrations;  published 
by  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  This  is 
an  excellent  work,  written  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  manner,  well  worth  a  place  in  the 
home  library.  Price,  postpaid,  from  this 
office,  $1. 

The  Vine  of  (Sjbmah,  by  Andrew 
Macphail,  author  of  “Essays  in  Puritan¬ 
ism”  is  a  story  of  the  Puritans  in  Old 
and  New  England.  It  tells  of  a  Puritan 
soldier  who  leaves  England  for  the  Col¬ 
onies  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration ;  his 
adventures  by  land  and  sea,  among 
French  and  Indians,  Quakers  and  stern 
New  Englanders.  It  is  a  period  of  in¬ 
tense  interest  to  every  American,  and  in 
addition  to  its  wholesome  romance,  “The 
Vine  of  Sibmah”  possesses  especial  in¬ 
terest  in  its  picture  of  Colonial  life  at 
that  period.  Published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York;  price  $1.50. 

The  Life  of  Animals  (mammals),  by 
Ernest  Ingersoll.  We  all  know  this  au¬ 
thor  as  a  forceful  and  vigorous  writer 
upon  natural  history  and  allied  topics, 
who  always  conveys  his  own  enthusiasm 
to  his  readers.  In  the  present  volume 
he  discusses  the  life  and  habits  of  mam¬ 
malian  families,  large  and  small,  from 
the  great  beasts  of  forest  and  jungle  to 
the  tiny  shrews  and  moles  of  on?  own 
gardens.  In  addition  to  scientific  de¬ 
scription,  Mr.  Ingersoll  £ives  familiar 
and  anecdotal  accounts  of  the  various  in¬ 
dividuals,  which  adds  much  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  book.  The  pictures,  which 
include  15  full  color  plates,  and  a  great 
number  of  other  engravings,  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  good.  We  were  especially  attracted 
by  the  color  plate  of  antelope  heads, 
showing  the  extraordinary  variations  in 
the  horns  borne  by  these  animals.  The 
book  is  most  excellent  for  the  home  or 
school  library,  possessing  a  permanent 
value  not  always  found  in  some  so-called 
“nature”  books.  Published  by  the  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York;  555  pages; 
price  $2  net ;  postage  extra. 


"A  Kalamazoo  n 

Direct  to  You” 

YT>u  save  from  20% 
to  40%  by  buying  a 
Kalamazoo  Stove  or 
Range  direct  from  the 
'actory  at  lowest 
factory  prices. 
Moreover,  you 
get  a  stove  or 
range  not  excel¬ 
led  by  any  in  the 
world.  We  guar¬ 
antee  quality  under  a 
$20,000  bank  bond. 

We  Ship  On 

360  DAYS  APPROVAL 

and  Wo  Pay  the  Freight. 

If  you  do  not  find  the  Kalamazoo  exact¬ 
ly  as  represented,  the  trial  does  not 
cost  you  a  cent.  It  will  pay  you  to  "in¬ 
vestigate. 

Send  Postal  for  Catalog  No.  1 14. 

All  Kalamazoos  are  shipped  prompt - 
ly%  blacked ,  polished  and 
ready  for  use . 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  our  cooketovee  andrangee  are fitted  with 
patent  oven  thermometer  which  makce 
baking  eaey. 


Ov«n  Thermometer 


WARREN1? 

WALRUS 

ROOFING 


Tough  and  tight  as  a  walrus 
hide,  and  just  as  pliable  and 
.  lasting.  Summer  son.  winter 

ice,  wen’t  affect  it.  It  can’t  rust  and  won’t 
crack.  Anybody  can  lay  it.  Send  for  sample. 
Warren  Chemical &Mfg.  Co.,  16  Battery  PI,  NewYork 


THE  ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS 

Are  now  about  the  most  central 
of  all  the  great  resorts.  They 
have  through  Pullman  sleeping 
cars  from  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Boston,  Buffalo  and 
Niagara  Falls  via  the 


{ 


A 


f  NEWYORK  a 

Central 

v  LINES 


I 


“AMERICA’S  GREATEST  RAILROAD.” 

A  night’s  ride  takes  you  from 
any  of  these  places  to  the  center 
of  the  mountains  in  time  for 
breakfast  next  morning. 

For  a  copy  of  “The  Adirondack 
Mountains  and  Howto  ReachThem,” 
which  is  No.  20  of  the  New  York 
Central  Lines’  “Four-Track  Series,’’ 
containing  a  fine  map  of  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  Mountains  and  adjacent  territory, 
with  useful  information  in  regard  to 
hotels,  camps,  lakes,  rivers,  etc.,  send 
a  two-cent  stamp  to  George  H.  Daniels, 
Manager  General  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment,  Room  21F,  Grand  Central  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York. 

C.  F.  DALY,  Passenger  Traffic  Mgr.,  N.  Y. 


5359  Double  Breasted  Coat, 
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m  a  pretty  dish  remarking  that  “it  makes 
his  sized  cake.”  She  proceeded  to  treat 
■ach  of  the  19  members  present  to  a  nice 
dice.  While  we  were  enjoying  both  the 
:ake  and  the  pleasant  ^irprise1.  Miss 
Mary  D.  told  us  that  we  “could  take  two 
:ggs  or  40  eggs,  weigh  them, add  an  equal 


Simpson  -  Eddystone 

Solid  Blacks 

Especially  adapted  foi  mourning 
dresses  j  desirable  also  for  effective  cos¬ 
tumes  with  artistic  trimming.  Fabrics 
are  well-made  and  extremely  service¬ 
able,  Absolutely  fast  color. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Simpson- Eddystone  S"lid  Blackt. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


EDDYSTONE 

PRINTS 


Cut  off  that  cough  with 

layne’s  Hxpectora  AT 

and  prevent  pneumonia^ 
bronchitis  and  consumption. 

The  world’s  Standard  Throat  and  Lung 
Medicine  for  7  5  years. 

Get  it  of  your  druggist  and  keep  it  always  ready  in  the  house. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  obtained  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  June  23.  wholesale  unless  otherwise 
noted.  The  prices  of  grain,  butter,  cheese 
and  eggs  are  based  on  the  official  reports  of 
Produce  and  Mercantile  exchanges,  with  such 
revision  as  outside  deals  noted  appear  to 
warrant.  Prices  of  other  products  are  from 
reports  of  dealers,  inquiries  and  observation 
of  sales  in  the  various  market  sections.  The 
word  “special”  where  used  in  this  column 
means  that  the  price  given  has  been  paid  in 
exceptional  cases  only. 

GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  choice. 

(  - 

@  95 

No.  1.  Northern  Duluth. 

ins.  — 

@  93% 

Corn.  No.  2,  mixed . 

„  - 

@  59% 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed . 

— 

@  45 

Rye  . 

@  64 

FEED. 

City  bran  . 

.  - 

@21.00 

Middlings  . 

,,  ,  ,  - 

@22.00 

Red  Dog  . 

- - 

@23.50 

Cottonseed  meal  . 

_  .  .  - 

@29.50 

Linseed  meal  . 

@31.50 

HAY. 

Prime,  “special”  . 

— 

@21.00 

No  1  . 

..IS  00 

@19  00 

No.  2  . 

. .  16.00 

@17.00 

No.  3  . 

@  1 5.00 

Clover  mixed  . 

.  .10.00 

@16.00 

Clover  . 

@13.00 

STRAW. 

Long  rye  . 

@  — 

Short  and  tangled  . 

.  .10.00 

@  — 

Oat  and  wheat  . 

.  .  8.00 

@  9.00 

MILK. 


N.  Y.  Milk  Exchange  price  $1.21  per  40- 
quart  can,  netting  2  %  cents  per  quart  in 
26-cent  zone. 

BUTTER. 


Creamerv.  “special”  .  — -  (5!  23 

Extras  .  21  @  — 

Seconds  and  firsts  .  17%  to!  20% 

Low  grades  .  15  @  17 

State  Dairy,  prime .  —  @  20 

Under  grades  .  15  @  19 

Imitation  creamery  .  10  @  18 

Factory  .  12  @  10 

Renovated  .  12  @  18 

Packing  stock  .  12  @  10 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream  new,  best .  —  @11 

Fair  to  god  . . .  9%@  10% 

Inferior  .  7  @  9 

EGGS. 

White,  “special”  .  —  @  27 

Fancy  .  —  @  23 

Good  to  choice  .  21  @  22 

Mixed  colors,  extra .  20  @  21 

Lower  grades . . .  15  @  18 


DRIED  FRUITS. 


Evap.,  choice  .... 

.  11%@  11% 

Evap.,  prime  . 

.  . 

@  11 

Chops,  100  lbs.  . . 

. 2.20 

@2.50 

Cores  and  skins  . . 

. 2.00 

@2.12% 

Raspberries  . 

.  . 

@  30 

Huckleberries  . 

@  12 

Cherries  . . 

.  14 

@|  15 

HOPS. 

Trime  to  choice  . 

.  11 

@  13 

Common  to  fair . 

@  1 1 

German,  1905  . . 

@  30 

BE. 

VNS. 

Marrow  . 

. 2.50 

@3  00 

Medium  . 

. 1.60 

@2.00 

Pea  . 

@1.60 

Red  Kidney  . 

. . 2.75 

@3.05 

White  Kidney  . 

@3.25 

Yellow  Eye  . , 

@1.60 

FRESH 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  Spv,  bbl . 

. 6.00 

@7.00 

Baldwin  . 

@7.00 

Ben  Davis  . 

@6.00 

Russet  . 

@6.00 

All  varieties.  No. 

2 . 3.00 

@4.00 

Pears,  Le  Conte,  No. 

1.  bbl..  1.00 

@  1 .75 

S’n  Le  Conte,  No. 

2 . 3.00 

@5.00 

Plums,  Ga.,  Japanese. 

carrier.  1 .00 

@2.50 

Ga.,  Red  .Tune  .  .  . . 

. 1.00 

@2.50 

Ga.,  Burbank  . 

. 1.00 

@2.00 

Ga.,  Wild  Goose  .  .  . 

. 1.00 

@2.00 

Peaches.  Fla.,  Bidwell 

’s  Early. 

carrier  . . .  . 

. 1.50 

@2.50 

Fla.,  Honey  &  Jewell . 1.25 

@2.00 

Ga.,  Wardell . 

. 1.00 

@2.50 

Ga.,  Carman . 

@2.50 

Ga.,  Early  Rivers . 

1.00 

@1.75 

Ga.,  Greensboro . 

1.00 

@1 

.50 

Cherries,  black,  8-lb.  basket. . 

60 

@ 

75 

Red  and  white,  8-lb.  basket. 

40 

@ 

50 

Sour,  8-lb.  basket . 

@ 

50 

Sweet,  quart . 

6 

@ 

10 

Sour,  quart . 

5 

7 

Currants,  small,  quart . 

9 

@ 

11 

Strawberries,  Del.  &  Md.,  qt. . 

3 

@ 

7 

South  Jersey . 

4 

@ 

9 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J . 

4 

( 3 ) 

10 

Paterson,  N.  J . 

6 

0 

10 

Hilton  &  Irvington  N.  J  . . . . 

7 

@ 

15 

Staten  Island . 

7 

@ 

14 

Up-river  . 

5 

@ 

12 

Western  N.  Y.,  per  quart. . 

5 

(a 

12 

Blackberries.  No.  Carolina,  qt. 

4 

© 

8 

Del.  &  Md . 

9 

@ 

12 

Raspberries,  Del.  &  Md.,  pint 

5 

@ 

8 

Jersey,  red,  pint . 

5 

@ 

10 

Black  caps,  pint . 

5 

@ 

8 

Huckleberries,  N.  Carolina,  qt. 

25 

@ 

30 

Jersey,  quart . 

20 

25 

Gooseberries,  small  green,  qt. .  6  @  8 

Muskmelons,  Florida,  Standard 

crate  . 1.00  @2.00 

Florida,  pony  crate . 1.00  @1.50 

Mexican,  standard  crate. ..  .3.50  @4.50 

California,  standard  crate..  @10.00 

California,  pony  crate .  @6.00 

Watermelons,  Fla.  &  Ga.,  100.  20.00  @35.00 

Fla.  &  Ga.,  carload . 150.00  @300.00 

VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes.  S'n  Rose,  No.  1,  bbl.3.25 
S’n,  Irish  Cobblers,  No.  1..3.25 
S'n.  white  Chilis.  No.  1....3.00 

S'n.  red  Chilis.  No.  1 . 3.00 

Southern,  No.  2 . 2.00 

Southern  culls . 1.50 

State  &  Western,  bag . 2.75 

Maine  &  Eastern,  bag . 3.00 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bid..  1.50 
Artichokes,  California,  dozen.  50 

Asparagus,  Colossal,  doz . 2.25 

Extras  . 1.75 

Prime  . 1.25 

Culls  .  00 

Beets,  100  bchs . 2.00 

Carrots,  old.  bid . 2.00 

New.  100  bchs . 3.00 

Cabbage,  Va..  Md.  &  Del.,  cr’te  50 

Va..  Md.  &  Del.,  bid .  35 

CucumlHO's,  Savannah,  basket.  50 

Charleston,  basket .  50 

Norfolk,  half-libl.  basket _ 1.50 

Norfolk,  bushel  basket . 1.00 

Jersey,  hothouse,  %-bbl.  bkt.  — 

Corn.  Southern,  100 . 1.00 

Eggplants,  Florida,  box . 1.00 

Garlic,  New  Orlens,  lb .  8 

Horseradish.  100  lbs . 4.00 

Kale,  near-by,  bbl .  25 

Lettuce,  near-by,  bbl .  50 

Lima  Beans,  Florida,  crate...  2.00 

Mint,  100  bunches . 1.00 

Mushrooms,  per  11) .  50 


Onions,  Bermuda,  crate . 1.25 

Texas,  yellow.  Cummer  ert.  50 
Texas,  yellow,  flat  crate. ...  1.25 
Texas,  white,  Cummer  ert. .  60 


New  Orleans,  hag . 1.25 

Egyptian,  bag . 2.15 

Virginia,  basket .  75 

Md.  &  Del.,  wh„  bush.  ert.  75 

Okra,  Fla.,  carrier . 2.00 

Peppers,  Fla.,  crate . 1.00 

Jersey,  basket . 1.50 

Peas,  Jersey,  large,  basket. ...  1.00 

Jersey,  small,  basket .  75 

L.  I.  &  Jersey,  bag .  50 

Western  N.  Y.,  basket . 100 

Radishes,  near-by,  100  bchs..  50 
Rhubarb,  near-by,  100  bchs...  50 
String  Beans,  Norfolk,  gr.,  bkt  .  50 

Norfolk,  wax,  basket .  25 

Baltimore,  wax,  basket . 1.00 


Baltimore,  green,  basket. ..  .1.25 


Jersey,  wax,  basket . 1.00 

Jersey,  green,  basket. ......  1.25 

Spinach,  near-by,  bbl .  50 

Squash,  yellow  crook-neck  bbl.- 

crate  .  50 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 2.00 

White.  lOObchs .  50 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  carrier . 1.00 

Mississippi,  flat  box .  65 

Watercress,  100  buches . 1.00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers,  lb .  20 

Fowls  .  — 


Roosters  .  — 

Turkeys  .  11 

Ducks,  pair .  50 

Geese,  pair .  90 

Pigeons,  pair .  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Tu  rkeys  . , .  11 

Broilers,  “special,”  lb .  — - 

Dry  picked,  fancy .  27 

Good  to  prime .  20 

Fowl  s  .  11 

Ducklings,  fancy .  12 

Squabs,  “special,”  dozen . 4.00 

Prime,  white . 2.25 

Mixed  and  dark . 1.25 


Steers, 

Cows  . 

Calves 

Sheep 

Lambs 

Ilogs 


LIVE  STOCK. 

. 4.75 

. 1.50 

. 5.25 

. 3.50 

. 7.00 


FARM  CHEMICALS. 


@1.00 
@3.75 
@3.50 
@3.25 
<0  2.50 
@2.00 
@3.00 
@3.1 5 
@2.50 
@1.00 
@3.00 
@2.00 
@1.75 
@1.00 
@2.50 
@4.00 
@  — 
@1.25 
@1.00 
@1.00 
@1.25 
@2.00 
(a  1 .50 
@3.00 

r ,i  2.00 

@1.50 
@  10 
<n  5.00 
@  50 
@1.00 
@4.00 
@2.00 
@1.25 
@1.35 
@1.50 
@1.35 
@1.50 
@1.35 
@2.25 
@  1 . 25 
@1.00 
@2.50 
@2.00 
@1.75 
@1.25 

(n  1.00 

@1.25 
@1.25 
@  75 
@1.00 
@1.25 
@1.00 
@1.50 
@1.50 
@1.50 
@1.75 
@1.00 

@1.00 
@2.50 
@1.00 
(<i  2.00 

@  75 
@1.50 

@  23 
@  13% 
@  8 
@  12 
@  80 
@1.50 
@  25 

@  13 
@  40 
@  28 
@  25 
@  14 

@  1  2  Vi 

@5.00 

@3.00 

@1.50 


@4.85 
(<i  4.05 
@7.75 
@5.50 
@8.00 
@7.00 


Prices  for  ton  lots,  smaller  quantities  pro* 
port  innately  higher. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  ton .  —  @51.50 

Muriate  of  potash,  2,016  lbs..  —  @41.85 

Dried  blood .  —  @53.00 

Kainit;  . —  @11.00 

Acid  phosphate .  —  @12.00 

Ground  bone .  —  @28.00 

Copper  sulphate,  bbl.  lots,  lb..  —  @  61/. 

Sulphur  flowers,  bbl.  lots .  —  @  2% 

Water  glass,  bbl.  lots .  — >  @  2 

LUMBER. 


Wholesale  in  N.  Y. 

Hemlock,  joist,  1,000 .  —  @20.00 

Boards  . 21.50  @22.50 

Timber.  20  to  32  ft . 20.50  @27.00 

White  pine,  uppers . 86.50  @103.50 

Shelving  . 36.50  @58.50 

Box  . 24.50  @30.00 

Y.ellow  pine,  flooring . 22.00  @40.00 

Siding  . 26.00  @28.00 


WANT  TO  KNOW. 

Effect  of  Kino  Drag. — Can  Mr.  Mapes  or 
any  of  the  parties  who  have  written  concern¬ 
ing  the  use  of  the  King  road  drag  inform  us 
how  the  road  where  the  drag  is  used  is  af¬ 
fected  by  the  freezing  of  the  ground?  What 
is  the  Spring  condition  of  the  road?  Ts  it 
the  same  as  formerly?  Is  it  better?  Is  it 
worse?  The  writer  has  been  working  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  road  with  the  drag  and  all  who  pass 
declare  it  to  be  the  finest  piece  of  earth  road 
they  ever  saw.  But  the  observation  is  made 
that  when  Spring  comes  it  will  lie  as  bad  as 
ever.  Some  one  who  has  used  the  drag  ought 
to  be  able  to  give  definite  information  on  this 
subject.  r. 

Maine. 


HAYING  MACHINERY  AGAIN. 

“We  don’t  see  how  they  do  it,  but  they 
do.” 

This  the  way  the  poem  begins,  and  I 
was  reminded  of  it  as  I  read,  “Substitutes 
for  the  Hired  Man.”  This  is  a  hay  coun¬ 
try  and  a  “no  help”  country.  So  that 
we  have  to  use  all  kinds  of  schemes  to 
get  our  hay  quickly  and  easily.  But  let 
me  note  a  few  things  that  have  fallen  un¬ 
der  my  observation  or  experience.  Still 
I  am  not  satisfied  till  I  have  taken  the 
long-hoped-for  trip  to  the  hay  farms  of 
New  York,  to  say  nothing  of  those  fur¬ 
ther  west. 

I  have  seen  a  good  loader  work,  and 
it  put  the  hay  on  fast,  so  fast  that  two 
men  could  hardly  handle  it,  while  a  boy 
drove  the  team.  But  my  men,  rather 
than  drag  the  loose  hay  all  the  length  of 
a  long  rack,  would  much  better  pitch  it 
from  the  ground.  That  is  easy  and  rapid 
work  and  the  hay  lies  on  the  load  just 
where  needed.  When  a  farmer  puts  his 
wife  or  little  girl  on  the  load  to  take 
away  the  hay  and  level  it  he  is  giving 
her  quite  a  strenuous  job — for  a  woman. 
When  he  adds  to  that  the  use  of  a  double 
harpoon  which  must  be  forced  hard  into 
the  load  he  must  have  nothing  less  than 
an  Amazon  for  a  mate.  Another  easy  job 
for  the  girl,  and  too  common,  is  riding 
a  self-dump  rake.  With  the  jolting  which 
the  cjriver  gets  and  the  foot  motion,  which 
is  worse  than  the  treadle  of  a  sewing  ma¬ 
chine,  many  farmers’  girls  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  lifetime  of  trouble.  Keep 
them  off  the  rake. 

From  five  to  seven  or  eight  minutes 
wjth  the  double  harpoon  unloads  their 
hay.  With  us  over  20  minutes  is  required 
by  the  quickest  man.  It  takes  time  for 
a  carrier  to  make  its  trip.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  man  operate  who  puts  in  24 
loads  a  day,  35  to  50  tons,  even  with  three 
teams,  unless  he  has  ten  or  15  good  men 
with  them.  With  us,  instead  of  “no  hu¬ 
man  strength  except  in  a  minor  way”  be¬ 
ing  required  we  never  needed  more  or 
better  men,  and  when  I  am  told  the  old- 
time  tales  of  wonderful  achievements  in 
the  hay  field  I  have  only  to  say  it  may  be 
so  but  it  is  hard  to  believe. 

The  hay  loader  of  the  future  will  de¬ 
liver  at  the  side  midway  the  rack;  then 
it  rolls  both  ways  and  can  be  left  nearly 
where  denosited.  In  conclusion  I  think 
the  doubter  ought  to  have  his  inning,  or 
the  city  man  will  think,  as  many  do  now, 
that  machinery  has  practically  emanci¬ 
pated  farming  from  the  strenuous 
life.  C.  S.  P. 

Maine.  ___________ 

A  SUCCESSFUL  HOLSTEIN  SALE. 

The  recent  sale  of  Holstein  Catle  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  was  a  great  success,  probably  the  most 
successful  sale  which,  breeders  at  this  point 
ever  held.  It  goes  to  show  the  present  pop¬ 
ularity  of  the  Black-and-White  cattle.  The 
fact  that  these  sales  are  held  at  Syracuse 
with  such  success  indicates  what  we  have 
frequently  pointed  out:  that  the  successful 
culture  of  Alfalfa  seems  to  go  with  Holstein 
Cattle.  The  Black-and-White  cows  seem  par¬ 
ticularly  able  to  take  care  of  this  rich,  bulky 
fodder.  They  require  heavy  feeding  and  are 
able  to  put  away  a  small  haystack  without 
trouble,  consequently  when  we  strike  a  lo¬ 
cality  where  Alfalfa  makes  a  great  success, 
as  It  does  around  Syracuse,  one  can  safely 
expect  to  see  the  pastures  and  barnyards  well 
dotted  with  Black-and-White  cows.  These 
strong  and  vigorous  cattle  are  proving  their 
worth  all  over  the  country  where  manure 
and  forage  is  abundant,  and  in  the  hands  of 
skillful  breeders  they  are  proving  very  popu¬ 
lar  wherever  they  are  found. 

In  this  sale  an  average  price  of  a  little 
over  $230  was  obtained,  which  Includes  the 
calves  by  the  side  of  the  cow.  Ten  animals 
brought  $500  or  more,  the  top  price  being  paid 
for  Aaggie  Teher  Dekol  52809,  for  which 
Woodcrest  Farm  paid  $2,600.  A  number  of 
advertisers  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  were 

interested  in  the  sale,  and  we  notice  that 
they  invested  in  first-class  stock  for  the  pur 
pose  of  improving  their  herds.  To  show  the 
extent  of  the  sale  it  may  be  stated  that  65 
different  breeders  bought  one  or  more  ani¬ 
mals  one  buying  as  many  as  15.  Woodcrest 
Farm  headed  the  list  for  valuable  purchases, 
spending  $4,625  at  this  one  sale.  Thus 
these  valuable  animals  were  scattered  about 
from  herd  to  herd,  the  buyers  having  studied 
their  pedigrees  carefully  and  knowing  the 
blood  needed  to  improve  their  herds.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  Black-and-White  cattle  are  com¬ 
ing  to  the  front  remarkably  fast,  and  with 
the  improvements  in  the  breed  that  are  con¬ 
stantly  going  on  it  is  safe  to  predict  a  far 
more  ‘remarkable  future  for  these  hardy  and 
useful  cattle. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

GREAT  BARGAINS  IN  PURE  BRED 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  BULL  CALVES 

to  clean  up  spring  stock.  Write  promptly  for  they  are 
going  rapidly.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Eight  to  Twelve  Pigs  at  one  time 
is  not  uncommon  for  a 

Jersey  Red  Sow 

to  have.  Free  48  Page  Catalogue. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown.  N.  J. 


VH ANTED:  Experienced  farmer,  modern  methods,  Address 
”  “FARMER,  ’  care  of  Morning  News,  Wilmington,  Del. 


3nnn  money-making  farms  for 
1  SALE.  “Strout’s  Special  List.”  illus¬ 

trating  hundreds  of  the  best  farm  bargains  in  New 
England,  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Mary¬ 
land  and  the  South,  free.  E.  A,  STROUT,  Farm 
Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


CARM  PAR  CAI  P  Cheapest  one  ever  offered; 
rnnm  run  OALC  splendid  location  and  eleg¬ 
ant  soil;  good  house  and  outbuildings;  fine  fruit; 
over  100  acres  in  cultivation;  contains  200  acres;  is 
near  Salisbury:  can  be  bought  for  $1,800;  easy  terms. 
Address  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Md. 


SHIP 


your  Butter,  Clieese,  Eggs,  Poultry, 
Apples,  etc.,  to  the  Oldest  Commission 
House  in  Now  York.  Established  1828. 

E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Hill  ACKK  FARM.  Price,  $600.  Greatest  bar- 
I UU  gain  ever  offered.  M.ild  climate.  Summer  and 
Winter  home.  Very  healthy  spot.  40  acres  in  good 
crops  and  fruit;  60  acres  covered  with  good  timber. 
Dwelling  and  other  buildings  on  farm.  Good  title. 
Come  at  once  and  see  with  your  own  eyes.  ,J.  LEE 
WOODCOCK,  M.  D.,  406  Camden  Ave.,  Salisbury, Md. 


STEEL 
WHEELS 

•with  wide  tires  double  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  farm  wagon. 
We  furnish  them  any  size  to 
fit  any  axle.  Cheaper  than  re¬ 
pairing  old  wheels.  Catalogue/ree. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Box70a,  Quincy.  Ill. 


057" 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundred  thousand  fanners  say  that 
the  best  investment  they  ever  made  was 
when  they  bought  an 

Electric  ^aWagon 

J  ,ow  wheels,  wide  tires;  easy  work,  light  draft. 
We’ll  sell  you  a  set  of  the  best  steel  wheels 
made  for  your  old  wagon.  Spoke  united  with 
hub,  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  88.  Quincy,  III. 


5TDN5 m  $28. 


A  U.  S.  Standard  guaranteed  iron  and  steel  lever 
scale  with  combination  beam.  Sold  on  trial. 

TRUE  WEIGHT  CO. 

BOX  5A,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y* 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER. 


The  best  pruner.  Cuts  L-inch  dry  branch.  Quick, 
clean,  easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of 
two  new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  or  for  club 
of  7  ten  weeks  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 


USEFUL  BOOKS 

Sent  postpaid  by  Rural  New-Yorker  at 


prices  named : 

Animal  Breeding,  Shaw . 1.50 

Business  lien,  Collingwood . 75 

Corn  Judging,  Sbamel . . . 50 

Domestic  Sheep,  Stewart .  1.50 

Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fruits,  Bailey.  2.00 

Farm  Poultry,  Watson .  1.25 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees .  1.00 

Fumigation  Methods,  Johnson .  1.00 

Garden  Making,  Ilunn  and  Bailey .  1.00 

Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft .  1.50 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft .  1.50 

Horticulturist's  Rule  Book,  Bailey . 75 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1.00 

How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds,  Parsons  1.00 

Home  Science  Cook  Book .  1.11 

Handbook  of  Conversation,  Peabody . 50 


The  Rural  Nkw-Yorkbr,  New  York 


1906. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


The  editors  of  farm  papers  which  are 
printing  advertisements  and  inspired  edi¬ 
torial  endorsement  of  the  seedless  apple 
with  occasional  veiled  abuse  of  1  he  R. 
N.-Y.  for  telling  the  truth  about  it,  may 
care  to  read  the  following  comments 
by  J.  H.  Hale,  of  Conecticut.  It  is  an 
extract  from  Mr.  Hale’s  speech  at  the 
White  Class  Advertising  banquet  in  Chi¬ 
cago  on  May  22d,  and  printed  in  the 
June  number  of  Class  Advertising.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  these  paid  critics  will  like 
to  reply  to  Mr.  Hale’s  criticism.  If  so, 
we  will  promise  to  print  their  defense  of 
themselves.  Mr.  Hale  said : 

There  are  some  things  that  I  might  he 
glad  to  criticise  some  of  our  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  about.  You  can  only  succeed  through 
the  honest  success  of  your  advertisers,  and 
your  advertisers  can  only  succeed  through 
earnest,  honest  efforts  on  their  own  part. 
Other  methods  may  succeed  temporarily,  but 
the  men  who  build  up  sucessful  newspapers, 
the  men  who  build  up  successful  businesses, 
do  it  by  straightforward,  honest,  successful, 
fair  and  square  business  efforts  A  good  deal 
of  your  income  comes*  from  nurserymen,  flor¬ 
ists'  and  seedsmen  of  this  country  for  their 
advertisements.  I  know  file  majority  of  them 
personally,  and  a  more  honorable,  upright, 
fair  lot  of  men  does  not  live  on  t lie  face  of 
the  earth  than  that  class  of  men.  Now.  I 
noticed  recently  one  or  two  pictures  in  one 
of  our  farm  papers,  or  rather  a  combination 
of  farm  papers,  together  with  a  great  big 
article  that  had  all  the  earmarks  of  a  paid 
writeup  on  it.  telling  of  a  certain  worthless- 
seedless  apple  that  is  going  to  be  foisted  on 
the  market  pretty  soon.  By  advertising  of 
this  sort  probably  some  gullible  people  will 
buy  that  thing,  and  probably  a  few  million 
dollars  will  be  spent  on  them.  Now,  a  few 
million  dollars  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  United  States  won't  hurt  them,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  got  it :  but  if  you  take  two  or 
three  million  dollars  out  of  (he  pockets  of  the 
nurserymen,  it  will  hurt  them,  and  it  is  ad¬ 
vertising  of  this  kind  that  does  it.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  men  are  clean  and  for  every 
dollar  that  the  newspapers  get  out  of  that 
kind  of  advertising  they  lose  ten  dollars  from 
the  honest  nursery  trade  of  the  country.  (Ap¬ 
plause.  ) 

Gentlemen,  every  time  you  help  along  a 
fraud  of  that  kind  you  are  hurting  yourself. 
If  they  want  to  advertise  in  the  columns  and 
take  their  chances  with  the  rest  of  ns,  it  is 
all  right,  but  when  you  run  their  writeups, 
which  pretend  to  be  from  t lie  editorial  rooms 
and  which  every  intelligent  man  knows  is 
paid  for,  it  hurts  you  in  the  long  run. 

A  few  million  dollars  out  of  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  the  farmers  may  not  hurt  them  as 
Mr.  Hale  remarks  because  it  would  be 
collected  in  small  sums  from  many  people, 
but  we  do  not  propose  to  let  them  lose 
it  if  we  can  help  it. 

A  Pennsylvania  subscriber  sends  us  a 
copy  of  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  seed 
wheat  which  ought  to  make  the  seedsman 
rich,  provided  he  gets  enough  farmers 
to  invest  in  his  seed.  In  substance  he 
agrees  to  deliver  two  bushels  of  Number 
10  wheat  for  $15,  to  be  paid  for  the  same 
kind  of  wheat  next  Fall  at  $1.50  per 
bushel,  recleansed  and  delivered  at  ship¬ 
ping  station.  The  farmer  is  also  bound 
not  to  sell  or  give  away  any  of  the  wheat 
he  grows  on  the  contract  prior  to  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  1907.  It  is  said  that  the  agent 
who  makes  the  deal  does  not  know  the 
origin  of  the  seed,  or  whether  or  not  it  is 
a  new  or  old  variety.  There  are  prob¬ 
ably  a  good  many  farmers  who  would 
like  to  give  two  bushels  of  wheat  this 
year  for  ten  bushels  to  he  delivered  in  its 
place  next  year.  Five  per  cent,  is  con¬ 
sidered  good  interest  on  money.  Why  pay 
500  per  cent  interest  on  wheat? 


PRAISE  FOR  THE  WHITE  MINORCA. 

I  am  not  a  poultry  fancier,  nor  a  breed¬ 
er  of  fancy  fowls,  with  sittings  of  eggs, 
or  stock  for  sale.  I  keep  a  few  hens  of 
various  breeds,  and  I  have,  in  plenty,  op¬ 
portunities  for  observation  and  comparison 
of  the  qualities  and  value  of  other  varie¬ 
ties.  From  boyhood  I  have  kept  fowls, 
and  after  a  series  of  pastorates  in  city 
and  country  of  50  years,  when  I  have 
kept  them  both  for  family  use  and  for 
pleasure,  I  keep  them  still.  In  country 
pastorates  where  grounds  were  ample,  and 
in  city  charges  where  lots  were  small,  to 
furnish  our  table  with  good  fresh  eggs, 
and  an  occasional  roast  or  stew  was  all 
I  aimed  at.  Our  trusty  pony,  Jersey 
cow  and  choice  fowls  comprised  our  out¬ 
door  family.  I  have  tried  Andalusians, 
Bantams,  Brahmas,  Black  Spanish,  Black 
Minorcas,  Cochins,  Creveceurs,  Dork¬ 
ings,  Hamburgs,  Games,  Polands,  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  and  White  Minorcas,  variety 
enough,  surely.  Just  before  my  youngest 
son  went  to  the  Hub  for  his  university 
course  he  had  acquired  a  fine  lot  of  White 


Minorcas  from  a  fancier  who  was  leaving 
the  Stqte.  They  were  of  the  Princess 
strain,  and  prize-getters.  For  about  six 
years  I  have  kept  them  pure,  using  hens 
of  other  breeds  for  sitting.  Minorcas 
are  non-sitters.  They  will  sometimes 
steal  a  nest  and  sit  just  long  enough  to 
spoil  a  clutch  of  eggs.  Then  they  will  go 
around  singing  as  though  race  suicide 
had  no  terrors  for  them.  Like  some  other 
bipeds,  they  are  willing  that  their  less 
aristocratic  neighbors  shall  enjoy  all  the 
honors  of  perpetuating  their  species.  Often 
before  her  eggs  had  been  a  week  under 
the  Plymouth  Rock  foster-mother  Mrs. 
Minorca  would  be  cackling  gleefully  over 
her  new^laid  treasure;  and  she’d  keep  it 
up  all  the  season.  With  her  it  was  not  10 
eggs  and  a  cluck,  hut  ’twas  10  clucks  and 
an  egg.  Such  is  their  habit  from  early 
Spring  to  late  Fall.  The  supply  of  eggs 
from  all  the  Mediterranean  breeds  de¬ 
pends  on  warmth.  Judging  from  my  ex¬ 
perience,  if  one  has  to  buy  every  scrapi  of 
feed,  aside  from  the  table  scraps,  there 
is  no  profit  in  raising  Winter  eggs  from 
any  breed.  Yet  given  the  necessary 
warmth  and  a  rightly  balanced  feed,  any 
breed  will  yield  a  supply  of  eggs  in  cold 
weather;  zero  outside  is  of  little  moment 
if  the  quarters  inside  can  be  kept  at  Sum¬ 
mer  temperature. 

As  I  have  not  been  in  for  commercial 
ends  I  have  sought  the  hen  that  will  give 
the  best  flavored  eggs,  with  the  largest 
size  and  number,  at  the  least  outlay  of 
money  for  feed.  Then  for  a  table  fowl  a 
good,  well-fattened  Minorca  is  hard  to 
beat;  good  size,  good  color,  plump  and 
well-meated.  We  seldom  sell,  and  do  not 
care  to  buy,  even  turkey,  when  we  have 
good  mature  fowls  to  select  from  for 
the  roast.  As  foragers  they  know  no  su¬ 
periors.  From  the  hour  that  the  half- 
dormant  bug  stirs,  touched  by  the  forces 
of  Spring,  until  the  last  earth  worm  seeks 
security  in  his  subterranean  home  the 
jaunty  Minorca  hen,  with  eyes  alert  and 
springy  step,  is  on  the  lookout  for  egg 
material.  She  is  no  lazy  slouch  hanging 
around  at  all  hours  to  listen  for  the 
rattle  of  the  feed  trough.  She  is  a  good 
feeder.  Yet  as  the  bigger  the  egg,  the 
bigger  the  feed,  and  as  the  Minorca  lays 
the  largest  egg  of  all  the  gallinaceous 
tribes,  the  breed  may  not  be  the  most 
profitable  for  market  supply.  When  over 
the  grocer’s  counter  you  pay  for  a  dozen 
of  Lilliputian  eggs  the  same  price  you  pay 
for  a  dozen  of  large  pearly  white  ones 
the  difference  to  the  consumer  is  quite 
considerable.  While  in  the  market  an  egg 
is  an  egg,  in  family  use  pound  for  pound 
the  larger  is  the  more  economical.  No 
egg  in  the  New  York  market  compares  in 
size  and  value  with  the  pearly  Minorca. 
And  around  the  home  with  her  pure  white 
plumage,  which  she  keeps  in  admirable 
order,  her  delicate  flesh  pink  legs,  her 
large  lop-over  comb  and  the  rich  carbuncle 
color  of  comb  and  wattles,  she  is  an  ele 
gantly  dressed  gallinaceous  beauty.  Yet 
she  is  not  a  faultless  hen.  Next  to  a 
Guinea  hen  she  would  win  in  a  hurdle 
race.  If  she  would  not  raid  the  straw¬ 
berry  bed  while  I  took  my  morning 
snooze,  or  jump  so  high  to  pick  the  finest 
of  my  red  raspberries;  if  she  could  only 
be  induced  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  fly¬ 
ing  over  the  netting  to  get  my  earliest 
Delawares;  if  she  wasn’t  so  quick  to 
hear  the  first  ripe  peach  fall  to  the  ground. 
I’d  lift  my  hat  and  say  to  her:  “Good¬ 
morning,  madam,  most  bright  and  beauti¬ 
ful  of  all  the  dainty  fowls  that  grace  our 
lawns  and  rob  our  gardens,  and  cackle 
forth  your  joy  over  that  welcome  gift  of 
yours,  a  new-laid  egg,  I  salute  you,  queen 
of  all  poultry  yards  and  ornament  of  our 
country  homes.”  t.  Edwards. 

“Doctor,”  said  the  patient  upon  whom 
the  hospital  surgeon  had  just  operated 
for  appendicitis,  “You’re  the  same  sur¬ 
geon  that  amputated  the  first  finger  of 
mv  right  hand  when  I  had  it  crushed  in 
a  railroad  accident  a  few  months  ago, 
ain’t  you?”  “Yes,”  answered  the  sur¬ 
geon.  “Well,  you  got  my  index  then,  and 
now  you’ve  got  my  appendix.  I  hope 
you  are  satisfied.” — Chicago  Tribune. 


Limb  Raw  as  Piece  of  Beef. 


Suffered  For  Three  Years  With  Itching 
Humor — Cruiser  Newark,  U,  S.  N., 

Man  Cured  by  Cuticura. 

“I  suffered  with  humor  for  about  three 
years  off  and  on.  I  finally  saw  a  doctor 
and  he  gave  me  remedies  that  did  me  no 
good,  so  I  tried  Cuticura  when  my  limb 
below  the  knee  to  the  ankle  was  as  raw  as 
a  piece  of  beef.  All  I  used  was  the  Cuti¬ 
cura  Soap  and  the  Ointment.  I  bathed 
with  Cuticura  Soap  every  day,  and  used 
about  six  or  seven  boxes  of  Cuticura 
Ointment.  I  was  thoroughly  cured  of  the 
humor  in  three  weeks,  and  haven’t  been 
affected  with  it  since.  I  use  no  other 
Soap  than  Cuticura  now.  H.  J.  Myers, 
U.  S.  N.,  U.  S.  S.  Newark,  New  York, 
July  8,  1905.” 


She’s  Too  Lousy 

A  printed  five  minutes  talk  sent 
free  to  everybody.  ‘  ‘llow  to  Keep 
Away  Vermin  Permanently,  ” 
saving  monthly  expenses  for 
whitewash,  kerosoning,  insect 
powder,  lico  killers. 

Carbollneum  Wood 

Preserving  Co., 

351  W.  B’way,  New  York 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.mF%ER  S 

Wo  visited  their  birth  place  many  times,  years  ago; 
had  the  pick  of  the  farms.  We  are  offering  yearling 
BULLETS  and  COCKERELS  at  reduced  prices  for 
July  delivery.  Good  breeders,  red  under  color,  good 
shape,  size,  perfectly  healthy.  Young  stock  growing 
fast  for  Kail  delivorv.  Send  for  circular. 

WAQUOIT  FARM,  Waquoit,  Mass. 


SPECIAL 

L.  C. 


R.  O.  W.  LEGHORNS.  W. 
P.  DOCKS.  EGGS  5c.  EACH 
STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

HILLS,  Delaware,  O. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY! 

FOR  SALE — Yearling  Hens  $1.50  each;  Cocks  $2  up. 
Eggs  for  Hatching  $1.50  per  sit.  $5  per  100.  A  satisfac¬ 
tory  deal  guaranteed.  E.  F.  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS— Prize  stock.  EGGS  $1.00 
for  15.  C.  GORDON,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


SQUAB  BREEDERS 

It  pays  to  raise  Squabs  for  Market  when  your 
breeders  are  from  the  best  stock.  Give  our  Antwerp 
Homer  Breeders  a  trial  and  you  will  keep  no  other 
kind.  Send  for  a  Free  Booklet  To-day 

NORTHERN  VALLEY  PIGEON  FARM 
P.  O.  Box  23,  Norwood,  N.  J. 


No  More  Blind  Horses  Moon  blindness  and  other 

sore  eyes,  BARRY  CO,,  Iowa  City.  Iowa,  have  a  cure. 


UTILITY! 

Laying  ability  Brst.standard  require¬ 
ments  second.  LARGEST  POULTRY 
PLANT  IN  AMERICA.  S.C.  White 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Free  Booklet. 

WOODLANDS  FARM,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 


BEE  OUTFIT— Colony  best  Italian  Bees,  hive, 
super,  sections,  hat,  veil,  broom,  gloves  and 
smoker,  $10.  GEO.  ENTY,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Mosgrove,  Pa. 
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Aar  s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  boolr.TOc 
Rates  free  J  A .  BKRGEY,  Box  8,Telford.Pe 


R0CK-H0LLAND  FARM  ^nh\w,yoiVk.K 

VV.  Plymouth  Itoeks  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys. 

Registered  angora  goats.— Pairs  or 
trios.  REGISTERED  RAMBO UILLET  RAMS. 
Write  for  prices  and  information. 
MELROSE  STOCK  FARM,  Cincinnati^,  N.  Y. 

QAIII  WiOOOOOOOOQ 

rUUL  I  KTeSteh&te,rei 

©POULTRY  LINE-  Fencing,  Feed,  Incu¬ 
bators,  Livestock,  Brooders— anything- 
^  it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you! 
jour  Illustrated  Catalogue — it’s  free  for  the< 
(asking — it's  worth  having. 

(Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

I  Dep  H.  G.  26  &  28  Veaey  Street.  New  York  City. 

OOOQOOOOOOOQQQQQOOOOQOQOQ < 

NEVER  WEARS  OUT. 


20  percent  saved  on  breakage  in  handling  and  transit, 
80  per  cent  saved  on  strength  and  durability.  Write  for 
prices  and  full  particulars.  Car  load  lots  only.  Address 
The  H.B.Camp  Co. .Bessemer  Bldg., Pittsburg. Pa. 


ASYPOULTRYPROFITS 

Make  money  raising  poultry  with  the 

Standard  Cyphers  Incubator. 

Guaranteed  to  hatch  Moroand  Healthier  Chick  b  than 
any  other.  90 da jh  trial.  Dig  228 pago  cat’lg  FREE 
Ifyou  mention  thifljoumal  and  send  name  of  two 
friends  intcrented  in  poultry.  Write  nearest  office. 

S**"  Cyphers  Incubator  CoM  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  Duston,  New  York,  Kansas  City  or  San  Francisco. 

Maple  Villa  Poultry  Yards— Eggs  and  stock  guaran¬ 
teed.  Hamburgs.  Leghorns.  Andalusians,  Minorcas, 
Wyandottes,  itoeks,  Anconas.  w.g.moshkk,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

EDWARD  G.  NOONAN,  M^VTA’ 

Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Poultry.  Prices  reasonable. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  Catalogue 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

F0RDH00K  KENNELS 

Have  the  past  year  been  re-enforceit  with  a 
number  of  Fiue  IMPORTED 

SCOTCH  COLLIES 

Of  the  Choicest  Blood. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  correspond  with 
parties  desiring  Fine  Puppies. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Climax  Ensilage  Cutter 

Simplest,  cheapest  and  most  perfect  working  of  all  ensilage 
machines.  Cuts  and  elevates  at  one  operation,  with  no  litter 
or  waste.  No  other  style  of  cutter  compares  with  the 

Inward  Shearing  Gut 

of  knives  and  the  Climax  is  the  only  cutter  that  has 
it.  Don’t  be  caught  by  bare  claims  of  superiority 
without  proof.  Read  the  record  of  the  Fair  ami 
other  Competitive  Tests.  We  are  always  anxious  to 
let  the  Climax  work  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine, 
the  Imyer  to  tnke  the  best.  It  you  wont,  to  be  sure  of  the  best,  ask 
for  the  competitive  test.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

WARS AW-WM-KINSON  CO.,  50  Highland  A va..  Wnn.w,  N.  V.  ^ 


The  Complete 
Machine 


Cuts  and  Elevates 
7  to  25  Tons  an  Hour 


Many  a  farmer  has  failed  and  many  a  farm  gone  to  rack  and  ruin 
and  been  abandoned  tor  lack  of  a 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILO 

Under  the  old  and  wasteful  system  of  hay  and  grain  feeding  in 
winter  the  cost  of  keeping  cows  was  doubled,  proper  nutrition  lacking 
and  the  milk-yield  one-fourth  less  than  it  should  he. 

But  now  fresh,  green,  juicy  and  nutritious  ensilage,  properly  stored 
at  small  expense  in  the  Green  Mountain — the  best  of  all  silos — keeps 
the  stock  in  the  pink  of  condition  through  frozen  winter  and  pasture- 
parching  drought  of  summer  and  leaves  a  handsome  cash  balance  to 
your  credit  besides.  „ 

Agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory.  Write  for  Booklet  h1 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


Economic  Ensilage  Cutting 

appeals  to  you.  We  have  the  Blower  that  requires 
the  least  power  and  the  Engine  that  gives  the  most 
power  on  the  smallest  fuel  consumption. 

Abenaque  Gasoline  Engines 
and  Papec  Blowers 

will  suit  you  in  price 
and  capacity.  Note 
the  feed  table  at¬ 
tached  to  mournings 
on  the  Blower.  This 
outfit  warranted  su¬ 
perior  to  all  others 
W  rite  for  Catalogue 
O  to 

Abenaque  Machine  Works 

Westminster  Station,  Vt. 

New  England  Agents  for  the  Papec  Machine  Co. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


COSGROVE'S  POULTRY  ACCOUNT 
FOR  MAY. 

May  7,  1,142  eggs  laid  this  week.  The 
time  of  year  has  come  when  the  maternal 
instinct  in  hens  is  in  full  course.  Even 
the  late  pullets  that  did  not  begin  laying 
until  January  are  getting  broody  now. 
When  the  hens  and  pullets  have  been  lay¬ 
ing  well  all  Winter,  there  comes  a  time 
in  the  Spring  when  it  seems  as  if  the 
whole  flock  wants  to  set  at  the  same  time. 
About  every  other  night  we  have  a  lot  of 
broody  hens  to  imprison.  I  have  three 
covered  runs  six  by  10  feet  With  part  of 
them  roofed  over  and  roosts  in  that  part. 
I  put  the  broody  hens  in  one  run  for 
three  days,  then  for  three  days  put  the 
broodies  in  another  run,  so  hv  the  time 
the  second  run  is  filled  the  first  have  been 
shut  up  three  to  six  days,  and  generally 
have  stopped  clucking  and  are  ready  to  be 
let  out.  If  any  go  back  on  the  nests  they 
are  shut  up  again. 

May  14,  1,070  eggs  this  week.  Have 
34  hens  sitting.  Have  given  up  the  incu¬ 
bators  for  this  season.  My  last  hatch  in 
my  360-egg  machine  gave  me  only  about 
80  chicks,  while  there  were  196  chicks 
dead  in  the  shells.  What  is  the  cause  of 
such  a  poor  hatch  I  do  not  know.  There 
is  good  ventilation,  no  foul  odors  that  I 
can  perceive,  no  vegetables  except  pota¬ 
toes  are  kept  in  my  cellar  where  the  incu¬ 
bators  are,  and  eggs  from  the  same  pens 
are  hatching  very  well  under  liens.  I  am 
glad  now  to  have  broody  hens,  and  they 
will  hatch  the  rest  of  the  chicks  I  raise 
this  year.  Being  “well  hatched”  is  quite 
an  important  part  of  a  young  chick’s 
start  in  life,  and  these  80  chicks  arc  not 
well  hatched.  I  put  them  in  one  of  my 
brooders  and  every  day  there  are  three 
or  four  dead  ones  to  take  out ;  some  with 
bowel  trouble,  some  with  no  signs  of  it, 
but  dead  just  the  same.  Next  brooder  to 
these  has  70  chicks  in  it,  a  hearty,  lusty, 
hungry,  hustling  lot,  with  never  a  dead 
chick  in  it,  but  these  were  “well  hatched” 
— part  of  them  in  an  incubator  and  part 
under  liens.  So  I  believe  that  a  large  part 
of  the  mortality  among  young  chicks  is 
due  to  poor  hatching.  In  my  experience 
where  chicks  are  hatched  out  early,  that 
is,  on  the  twentieth  day,  and  the  hatch 
completed  before  the  end  of  the  twenty- 
first  day,  the  chicks  are  always  stronger 
and  more  vigorous  than  where  they  are 
late  in  hatching.  And  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  hens  as  well  as  incubators  in  this 
respect.  I  have  two  houses  that  I  use  to 
set  hens  in,  setting  from  17  to  2.7  hens  in 
a  house.  Food  and  water  and  a  dry  earth 
floor  to  dust  in  leaves  me  nothing  to  do 
but  look  in  as  I  pass  to  see  that  two  hens 
do  not  get  on  the  same  nest  and  that  all 
the  eggs  are  covered.  I  have  noticed  that 
some  of  the  hens  under  such  conditions 
will  hatch  out  their  chicks  nearly  a  day 
ahead  of  others.  It  might  be  because 
their  eggs  were  fresher.  I  could  not  say 
as  to  that  and  I  have  never  experimented 
to  determine  whether  that  makes  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  time  required  to  hatch. 

May  21,  825  eggs  this  week ;  hot 

weather  seems  as  bad  as  very  cold  to  de¬ 
crease  the  egg  yield  of  the  American 
breeds,  though  I  think  it  suits  Leghorns 
better.  I  noticed  something  in  my  last 
hatch  in  the  incubator  that  I  never  ob¬ 
served  before.  The  egg  trays  slope  to¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  the  machine  to  equal¬ 
ize  the  heat  and  to  facilitate  turning  the 
eggs.  By  removing  the  lower  one  or  two 
rows  the  rest  roll  down,  turning  them¬ 
selves,  when  the  removed  ones  can  be 
put  on  the  upper  side.  I  took  some  eggs 
from  under  hens  and  replaced  those  tested 
out  of  the  incubator,  so  that  at  hatching 
time  the  trays  were  nearly  filled  with 
eggs.  In  the  lower  rows  there  were  16 
chicks  partly  out  of  the  shells,  but  they 
seemed  to  be  so  bound  in  by  the  weight 
of  the  other  eggs  rolling  down  against 


them  that  they  could  not  free  themselves 
and  died  in  the  shells.  It  occured  to  me 
that  if  at  the  last  turning  of  the  eggs 
they  had  been  placed  endwise  so  they 
would  not  roll  down  it  would  perhaps 
obviate  that  trouble;  but  I  am  not  certain 
it  would  help  because  it  is  endwise  that 
the  shell  has  to  expand  to  let  the  chick 
out.  On  the  whole,  I  think  level  trays 
would  be  better,  and  some  other  way  of 
equalizing  the  heat  ought  to  he  adopted. 

May  31,  1,065  eggs  laid  in  these  last  ten 
days  of  the  month.  Like  friend  Mapcs 
was  last  Winter,  I  am  “hoping  for  better 
things,”  when  the  hens  that  have  chicks 
and  those  that  want  to  have,  get  down  to 
their  normal  business  of  egg  laying.  Eggs 
are  hatching  well  under  the  hens,  70  to  80 
per  cent  on  an  average,  and  in  some  cases 
there  is  not  an  egg  left  in  the  nest,  every 
one  hatching.  I  have  about  500  young 
chicks  now,  and  don’t  think  I  shall  hatch 
any  more  this  season.  In  the  whole  lot 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  drooping  or 
sickly  chick.  In  fact,  I  think  they  are 
the  nicest  looking  lot  of  youngsters  I  have 
ever  had.  Some  of  them  weigh  over  two 
pounds  each  now. 

Receipts  and  disbursements  have  been 
as  follows: 

Commercial  eggs  sold  at  20  cents 


per  dozen  . $60.00 

Eggs  to  set  sold  for .  20.40 

Total  receipts  . $80.40 

Paid  for  grain .  39.89 

Balance  to  credit  side . $40.51 


GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


" MEAT  INSPECTION  ”  AND  WEST¬ 
ERN  STOCK  FEEDERS. 

[The  following  letters  are  from  prominent 
Western  farmers — in  reply  to  our  request  for 
information  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  message  on  the  business  of  meat  pro¬ 
duction.] 

I  think  there  is  good  reasons  for  criticis¬ 
ing  the  inspectors  and  the  inspection  system 
is  not  what  it  should  be.  The  present  agita¬ 
tion  is  affecting  the  prices  on  certain  kinds  of 
cattle  25  cents  to  50  cents  per  hundred.  The 
thing  to  do  is  for  the  Government  to  make 
the  investigation  thorough  and  do  it  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  possible.  t.  a.  tiiornburt. 

Iowa. 

In  a  general  way  the  campaign  against  the 
packers  bears  heavily  on  the  stock  raiser, 
for  the  reason  that  no  matter  what  happens 
the  stock  man  has  to  pay  the  freight.  The 
only  general  complaint  t lie  breeders  and  stock 
men  have  to  make  against  the  packer  is  that 
they  believe  there  is  too  large  a  margin  be¬ 
tween  the  price  paid  for  the  live  stock  and 
the  price  asked  for  dressed  beef,  and  he  feels 
that  owing  to  the  close  communion  between 
the  packers  of  America,  the  prices  are  made 
entirely  In  the  interest  of  the  packer. 

H.  A.  HEATH. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  campaign  Is 
having  a  very  injurious  effect  on  the  beef 
product  of  the  corn-belt.  At  the  price  beef 
is  now  selling,  the  feeders  are  losing  money 
and  if  the  prices  continue  as  they  are  now, 
the  majority  of  the  feeders  will  be  driven 
out  of  business.  I  know  that  the  meat  ship¬ 
ped  from  this  part  of  the  country  is  as  good 
as  can  be  furnished  from  any  country,  as  it  is 
all  fattened  on  corn.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
the  sanitary  conditions  at  the  stock  yards 
could  lie  improved.  Any  action  against  the 
packers  as  to  the  quality  of  meat  furnished 
will  be  very  detrimental  to  the  Western  farm¬ 
er  as  lie  is  the  one  who  has  to  stand  all  the 
loss  from  this  agitation  in  the  long  run,  as 
the  packers  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  any 
losses  they  may  have  out  of  the  producers. 

IOWa.  E.  D.  BAIRD. 

The  meat  producers  of  the  West  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing  do  think  that  the  present  agitation 
has  done  an  injury  to  the  live  stock  indus¬ 
try  that  it  will  require  years  to  overcome. 
We  have  no  objection  to  the  most  rigid  In¬ 
spection  that  can  be  devised.  In  fact  we  de¬ 
sire  it  and  ask  for  it.  But  we  know  that 
19-20  of  the  sensational  stories  now  in  print 
have  no  foundation  in  fact.  We  believe  that 
some  of  the  statements  in  the  Neill-Reynolds 
report  come  in  this  catagory.  The  stock  ship¬ 
pers  of  the  West  are  all  familiar  with  con¬ 
ditions  at  the  yards  and  packing  houses  and 
they  know  that  they  send  to  those  yards  some 
of  the  best  live  stock  that  is  produced  on 
earth  and  the  packers  are  not  such  fools  as 
to  take  this  stock  and  prepare  It  so  that  it 
will  be  poison  to  their  customers.  We  have 
no  special  love  lor  the  packers.  We  give 


them  credit  for  being  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  we  know  (hat  in  the  end  it 
is  the  man  who  raises  the  stock  that  will 
pay  the  piper.  Don’t  understand  me  as 
claiming  that  everything  is  in  perfect  shape 
at  the  packing-houses.  It  is  not  a  place  for 
kid  gloves  and  dress  suits.  When  you  can 
run  a  slaughter  house  without  blood,  grease 
and  more  or  less  distasteful  odors  we  must 
have  legislation  from  a  higher  body  than 
the  United  States  Congress,  legislation  that 
will  change  the  laws  of  nature.  As  I  said  be¬ 
fore  we  ask  for  the  most  rigid  inspection, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  become  press  agent  for  Upton  Sinclair. 
If  it  has  become  necessary  to  cleanse  those 
foul  pla.is  that  the  Neill-Reynolds  report 
devote  so  much  attent’on  to,  was  it  absolutely 
imperad/e  that  this  fact  be  published  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Great  Britain?  j.  b.  sheehan. 

The  stockmen  of  the  middle  West  feel  they 
are  being  made  the  victims  in  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  campaign  against  the  packers  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  mode  of  curing  and  dressing 
meats.  They  feel  that  while  there  are  some 
grounds  for  complaints  and  criticisms,  the 
open  publicity  given  to  this  campaign  for  a 
more  rigid  Inspection  of  packing-house  pro¬ 
ducts  is  wholly  unwarranted  at  this  time. 
To  say  that  this  agitation  has  Injured  the 
live  sto^s  buslnes  is  putting  It  mildly.  In 
some  lines  of  the  industry  It  has  bepn  almost 
paralyze  1.  In  (lie  ehtl  it  util  mCfttt  h  loss  8? 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  producers  of  meats- 
We  believe  the  President  has  been  grossly 
misinformed  on  this  subject  or  else  he  is 
making  a  vital  mistake  in  the  course  he  is 
pursuing  in  order  to  remedy  this  so-called 
vice.  We  are  not  opposing  a  rigid  meat  in¬ 
spection  iaw  but  we  do  oppose  flaunting  an 
imaginary  evil  before  the  public  in  the  way 
this  is  being  none  We  believe  such  important 
questions  touching  and  affecting  one  of  the 
greatest  industries  of  our  nation  should  have 
been  thoroughly  studied  by  competent  and 
trusty  men  whose  environments  were  such  that 
they  could  render  an  unbiased  report.  Wo 
believe  also  that  as  a  whole  the  packers  have 
tried  to  maintain  cleanliness  and  purity  in 
their  food  piodocts  to  perhaps  as  groat  an 
extent  as  was  possible  under  the  existing  con¬ 
ditions.  Animals  affected  with  Lump-jaw  or 
other  diseases  have  to  pass  their  inspectors; 
the  Government,  the  State  and  the  city,  be¬ 
fore  thev  can  be  converted  into  food  pro¬ 
ducts.  ft  will  he  difficult  to  tell  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  this  agitation  will  affect  the  meat  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  West  as  that  will  depend  on 
how  soon  and  on  the  wav  in  which  it  is 
settled  although  they  are  bound  to  suffer  a 
great  loss  under  the  most  favorable  settle¬ 
ment.  We  are  convinced  that  as  the  question 
now  stands,  a  rigid  inspection  law  should  be 
passed  by  Congress  at  once,  the  maintenance 
of  same  to  he  borne  by  the  government  and 
not  the  packers,  because  if  the  packers  bear 
the  cost  they  will  at  once  place  It  upon  the 
producer  by  buying  his  products  cheaper. 

A.  SYKES. 


THE 

::';ANIMALSf 

,  ..  ..._,  .  FRIEND 

***  V'J**:-*  Kill*  every  fly  It 

*trikc*t  when  either  of 
our  patent  sprayers  is  used; 
keeps  off  the  rest.  The  origi¬ 
nal  stock  protector,  absolute¬ 
ly  harmless  toman  or  beast 
Cures  all  sores,  prevents  con¬ 
tagious  diseases;  u*cd  by 
same  dairymen  since  1885. 

%  because  it  protects  cows  in 
pasture  from  all  insect  pests 
longer  than  any  imitation. 
Half  cent’s  worth  saves  3  quarts  milk  and  much  flesh. 
No  lice  In  poultry  Iioumc  or  any  place  it  is  sprayed.  1 1 
dealer  hasn't  SHOO-FLY  (made  in  Philadelphia)  send  $1 
for  Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO-FLY  to 
protect  200  cows.  Name  express  office.  $  1  returned  i  f 
cows  not  protected.  Free  Booklet  describes  Compressed 
Air  Sprayer — sprays  50  cows  In  a  few  minutes. 

Shoo-Fly  Mftf.  Co.,  1018  Fairmount  Avc^, Philadelphia 


PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARMT&I™rvedYork 


imported  stock. 


.  —  - oetter;  from 

A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  kSUI^SSS 

Hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
Meadow  Brook  Stock  Farm,  Rochester,  Mich. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wkB.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Beg. 
Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 
in  Calf.  Hamilton  &Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th.  No.  01215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

AYRSHIRES  and  CHESHIRES. 

Two  Bull  Calves,  four  months  old;  Heifer,  two 
months;  Sows  in  farrow;  Spring  Pigs.  All  stock 
eligible  to  registry;  fine  condition. 

Homer  J.  Brown,  Harford,  Cort.  Co.,  N.  Y, 


CTOB  SALE  Sporting  and  Pet  Dogs,  Pigeons.  Fer- 
■  rets,  Belgium  Hares  and  Swine.  8  cents  40-page 
Illustrated  Catalog.  C.  G.  Lloydt,  Dept.  K.  Sayre,  Pa. 


For  Sale— Fox  and  Rabbit  Hounds. 

Choice  PUPS  now  ready  to  ship  for  $5.00 
each.  MELVIN  THOMAS,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Way- 
ville,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind, 
also  Ferrets.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


“SAVE-THE-HORSE”  SPAVIN  CURE 

J  Trade  Mark  cures  these 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wind- 
puff,  Shoe  Boil,  injured  Tendons' 
and  all  lameness.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual, 
a  bottle,  w  ith  written  binding 

V  S  guarantee  or  contract.  Sena  _ 

for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  SpaviH,  Ringbonc.CupB.  Thopoug»«I 

from  business  men  and  trainers  -  -  -  •  ■  ■■  ■  - 

on  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton, N.  Y. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


DON'T 

LET 

HIM 

SUFFER 


SEND 
TO-DAY 
ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 

ONLY  POSITIVE 

AND 

PERMANENT 


CURE 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case' 

or  your  money  will  be 
refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE  will 

cure  ordinary  cases. 
Sent  post  paid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

A  GENTS  WANTED . 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  COM  Pi 

.n.  L-  ....il.  1  .  . .  >  I  'I-  '!  V  It  I  II  ■  ”* 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 

cures  lameness,  splint,  curb,  thrtilh* 
colic,  founder,  distemper,  etc.  Stand* 
lllg  offer,  ^ood  everywhere:  flOO.jfofr  & 
failure  where  we  say  it  will  cure;,  11  Vet* 
erlnary  Experience"  free.  lOOpagcsi 
the  perfect  home  horse  doctor.  W rltfe  for  %  oopj*. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co., 

|  jk  30  Bevorly  St.,  Boston,  Maun, 

CANADIAN  BRANCH: 

82  Sb  Gabriel  Street,  Montreal,  Quebec- 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  —  To  learn  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COIA*KGE. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STREET; 


Resist’d  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire.  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Dofrn  Sheep: 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  I’igs;  Scotch 
Collie  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
Poultry.  Come  see  my 
stock  and  make  yonr  own 
selections.  Send  2e  stahlp 
l  am  y  of  Eureka  lawn  for  New  Catalogue. 
EDWARD  WALTteR,  West  Chester,  I’ennil. 


Jersey  Cattle,  Berkshire  Hogs, 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

SHANNON,  905  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Fill 


K.  F. 


ITUERNSEY  BULLS  from  8  to  12  months  old. 
Breeding,  price  and  individuality  right. 

W.  A,  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  New  York. 


AT  FARMERS’  PRICES,  iVS? 


HOliOI’CH- 
GUERN¬ 
SEY  BULL  CALF,  beautifully  marked,  white  and 
fawn;  also  a  thoroughbred  Ayrshire  yearling  bull,  and 
bull  calf.  Manager  Hilltop  Farms,  Littleton,  N.  11. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 


DEADLY  TYPHOID  FEVER  GERMS, 
DEADLY  CHOLERA  INFAHTUM  GERMS 

are  more  frequently  taken  into  the  human  stomach  in 
milk  than  all  other  cases  combined.  Some  cows  milk 
also  produces  stomach  trouble  and  acute  indigestion. 
If  you  are  an  invalid  or  have  an  invalid  child  or 
if  you  are  troubled  with  indigestion,  wjrite  and 
give  me  full  particulars.  1  can  furnish  you  with  a 
registered  Holstein  cow  giving  just  the  proper  amount 
of  fat  and  protein.  When  you  buy  unbalanced  or  im¬ 
pure  milk  you  imperil  the  lives  of  all  who  drink  it. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 

Department  D,  Cortland,  N,  Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  poatnl  enrd  for  64pngo  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Rrattlcborn,  Vt. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
Deiiol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  ro  jm 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  oa 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co..  N.Y. 


THE  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OP 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A  A.  COUTELYOU,  Somerville,  N .  J. 


DO  YOU  WANT 

HOLSTEIN  COWS, 
HEIFERS  or  BULLS 

of  the  richest  and  largest  producing  families  known 
at  a  reasonable  price? 

"?&  HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON, 

Xjacoua,,  3NT.  Y. 

Or  better,  visit  the  Herd.  Established,  1876. 


The  Edgewater  Herd, 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Holstein  cattle  of  the  purest  breeding,  Chester 
White,  Poland  China,  Berkshire,  Essex,  and  Duroc 
Jersey  Bed  Swine  of  all  ages  A  Splendid  bred  lot 
of  Young  Stock  on  Hand  for  Sale,  also  Choice  Grade 
Dairy  Cows.  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 
Address  W.  It.  SELLEUK,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
S.  Co  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  yon  desire  the  best  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  witli  an  order 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON,  -  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


1906. 
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CHEESE  FACTORY  METHODS. 

Would  you  give  me  some  information  in 
regard  to  the  correct  method  of  paying  pa¬ 
trons  of  a  cheese  factory  for  their  milk.  The 
writer  is  interested  in  a  cooperative  cheese 
factory  and  we  pay  our  patrons  according 
to  the  amount  of  butter  fat  contained  in  the 
milk  they  furnish.  If  one  patron  br'ngs  milk 
testing  3  per  cent  and  another  brings  milk 
testing  four  per  cent,  one  is  paid  the  price 
of  three  pounds  of  butter  fat  per  hundred  and 
the  other  the  price  of  four  pounds  butter  fat 
per  hundred  pounds  of  milk.  Now  some  fac¬ 
tories  add  two  per  cent  to  the  test  of  the 
milk  brought  by  each  patron,  making  three 
per  cent  milk  test  five  per  cent  and  four  per 
cent  milk  test  six  per  cent.  etc.  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  tills  last  method  gives 
to  each  patron  the  correct  value  of  his  milk 
according  to  quality.  To  my  notion  the  man 
with  four  per  cent  milk  loses  money  while 
the  man  with  three  per  cent  gains  by  this  last 
named  method.  For  example,  two  per  cent 
milk  would  double  in  value  while  three  per 
cent  would  gain  only  two-thirds  in  value. 
Or,  does  three  per  cent  milk  produce  more 
cheese  to  the  pounds  of  butter  fat  than  four 
per  cent  7  l.  n.  n. 

Hose  Lawn,  Wis. 

The  addition  of  the  common  number 
(2)  originated  in  Canada  and  was  in¬ 
tended  to  pay  the  three  per  cent  man 
for  the  excess  of  casein  over  fat  in  his 
milk  as  compared  to  milk  containing  from 
3/2  to  four  per  cent  fat.  It  is  a  fact  that 
three  per  cent  milk  will  make  a  small 
amount  of  cheese  more  to  each  pound  of 
fat  than  four  per  cent,  and  if  three  per 
cent  normal  milk  is  a  basis  of  our  judg¬ 
ment,  that  is,  of  the  quality  of  cheese 
made  from  this  milk  which  has  an  excess 
of  casein  and  hence  would  make  a  poorer 
cheese,  is  made  the  basis,  then  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  number  2  is  certainly  correct. 
On  the  other  hand,  and  this  is  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  three  per  cent  milk  should 
not  be  the  basis  of  good  full  cream  cheese, 
but  rather  a  quality  ranging  from  3.3  to  4.5 
per  cent.  In  the  average  herd  milk  with 
such  variation  chemists  have  found  the 
casein  and  fat  to  hold  a  fairly  constant 
ratio  one  to  the  other.  When  the  fat  in¬ 
creases  the  casein  follows,  and  so  we  get 
a  quality,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
quite  uniform.  It  is  therefore  an  injus¬ 
tice  to  add  2  to  these  grades  of  milk 
which  show  but  little  variation  in  rela¬ 
tive  amount  of  fat  and  casein,  just  for  the 
sake  of  building  up  the  value  of  normal 
skim-milk.  If  again  there  is  a  quantity 
of  very  rich  milk,  five  per  cent  or  above 
this  will  produce  a  cheese  richer  in  fat 
and  less  of  it  per  pound  butter  fat.  Now 
the  question  arises,  if  three  per  cent  milk 
makes  more  but  poorer  cheese  and  five 
per  cent  milk  less  but  richer  cheese,  and 
the  usual  run  of  3.3  to  4.5  per  cent  docs 
not  greatly  vary  in  pounds  cheese  to 
pounds  fat,  and  hence  of  nearly  uniform 
quality,  why  should  anything  be  added? 
The  rich  milk  will  balance  the  poor  milk 
in  quality,  and  the  poor  milk  will  balance 
the  rich  milk  in  output,  and  so  why  add 
the  common  factor  (2)  to  these?  This 
is  the  way  I  have  always  looked  at  this 
matter,  and  can  sec  no  legitimate  reason 
fo  changing  it  now,  so  far  as  justice  is 
concerned.  When  we  come  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  side  of  the  question  and  the  patrons 
with  three  per  cent  milk  constantly  com¬ 
plaining  because  they  do  not  get  as  much 
as  others,  this  method  of  adding  seems 
to  satisfy  and  that  is  worth  a  good  deal. 
If  your  people  are  satisfied  I  should  not 
change.  _  h.  e.  cook. 

THE  REGISTRATION  OF  ANIMALS. 

Breeding  associations  arc  organized  to 
promote  and  guard  the  purity  of  breeds  of 
live  stock  and  to  establish  and  maintain 
standards  of  merit.  The  character  of 
these  associations  depends  upon  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  Jhe  members  thereof.  Men  of  high 
moral  and  intellectual  ideals  will  seek 
high  standards  for  the  breeds  to  live  up 
to.  Every  purebred  animal  must  have  a 
pedigree  showing  registered  sire  and  dam, 
if  the  offspring  is  at  once  eligible  to  reg* 
istry.  The  owner  fills  out  a  blank  appli¬ 
cation  form,  supplied  by  the  secretary  of 
the  association,  and  forwards  to  head¬ 
quarters  with  the  necessary  fee.  If  the 
application  is  corect,  a  certificate  of  reg¬ 
istry  is  issued  to  the  owner  of  the  animal. 
This  certificate  gives  the  name  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  and  association  number,  sex,  date  of 


birth,  name  and  number  of  sire  and  dam, 
name  and  address  of  breeder  arid  also  of 
owner.  The  methods  of  breeding  associa¬ 
tions  vary  in  details,  but  in  general  cover 
the  points  above  given.  1  he  association 
endeavors  to  be  accurate  in  its  work, 
though  some  secretaries  naturally  make 
occasional  mistakes. 

What  is  the  value  of  the  certificate? 
That  question  has  been  editorially  raised 
in  this  journal.  In  general  the  certificate 
is  simply  evidence  of  the  registration  of  a 
certain  animal,  presumably  the  one  it  is 
said  to  go  with.  But  some  men  unfor¬ 
tunately  are  liars  and  cheats,  and  so  with¬ 
out  any  question  some  certificates  are 
bogus.  More  or  less  animals  are  fraudu¬ 
lently  registered.  No  one  knows  how 
many.  Integrity  is  the  foundation  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  business,  and  its  application  comes 
in  here  as  elsewhere. 

No  man  has  any  right  to  erase  or 
change  in  any  detail  a  certificate  of  regis¬ 
try.  Yet  this  is  done  from  time  to  time 
by  men  who  wish  to  deceive.  The  date  of 
birth  may  be  carefully  changed  and  an 
animal  sold  for  one  younger  than  it  really 
is.  This  simply  illustrates  one  method. 
No  doubt  many  grade  animals  have  been 
registered  as  purebred.  Purebed,  barren, 
registered  cows  have  been  credited  annu¬ 
ally  with  calves  which  have  been  regis¬ 
tered. 

This  fraudulent  registration  of  animals 
became  apparent  years  ago,  and  resulted 
in  the  enactment  of  laws  in  most  States 
making  such  registration  a  felony  subject 
to  severe  punishment.  There  arc  some 
famous  cases  of  men  who  have  been  pros¬ 
ecuted  for  fraudulent  registration.  Prob¬ 
ably  not  a  breeding  association  in  the 
world,  engaged  in  registering  stock,  but 
what  has  crooked  registration  in  its  books. 
The  evil  is  in  part  due  to  premeditated 
fraud  and  in  part  to  carelessness. 

Should  men  be  exposed  who  are  crook¬ 
ed  in  this  sort  of  thing?  Most  certainly. 
But  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  secure  the  sup¬ 
port  of  stockmen  in  exposing  a  member  of 
an  association.  Each  man  would  rather 
some  one  else  should  do  it.  It  may  in¬ 
volve  lawsuit,  legal  expense  and  trouble 
of  the  most  unpleasant  character.  A 
wealthy,  strong  breeding  association  can 
do  this  if  it  will,  and  it  should.  There 
are  numerous  small,  impecunious  breeding 
associations,  however,  that  are  not  sit¬ 
uated  to  cary  on  fights  in  the  courts  and 
prosecute  men.  With  them  the  situation 
is  different  and  not  so  easily  accomplished. 
Unquestionably  the  great  bulk  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  registering  animals  and  selling 
purebred  stock  is  honestly  conducted. 
Lack  of  integrity  here  is  probably  no  more 
common  than  its  lack  in  other  transac¬ 
tions  of  business.  c.  s.  plumb. 

Ohio.  _________ 

HOW  TO  PLACE  HENHOUSES. 

I  have  a  piece  of  ground  200  by  140  feet 
on  which  I  would  like  chickens;  It  is  very 
poor.  IIow  would  you  build  the  houses, 
through  the  center,  and  yard  half  one  Sum¬ 
mer  and  sow  oats  and  clover  in  the  other 
half?  I  wish  to  know  how  to  build  the 
ground  up,  and  how  to  build  the  houses  to 
raise  the  most  fowls,  W.  1*.  Rocks,  without 
crowding  too  much.  How  many  can  I  raise, 
the  best  plan  for  best  results?  s.  D.  H. 

Coupon,  Pa. 

It  would' be  easier  to  answer  the  above 
if  the  writer  had  stated  which  way  the 
land  lies.  If  the  longest  way  (200  feet) 
runs  east  and  west,  so  that  a  line  of 
houses  across  the  middle  would  face 
south,  then  I  would  put  up  a  continuous 
house  clear  across  the  lot,  the  houses  to 
be  10  feet  wide  by  10  feet  long  with  a 
10  x  10  foot  scratching  shed  attached  to 
each  house.  With  a  closed  house  at  the 
west  end  and  two  open  front  scratching 
sheds  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  wire 
partition,  followed  by  two  enclosed 
houses,  with  two  open  front  sheds  next, 
and  so  on  clear  across  the  lot.  each  house 
would  have  a  scratching  shed,  and  the 
runs  would  be  20  feet  wide.  The  build¬ 
ings  need  not  be  put  across  the  middle 
of  the  lot.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to 
make  the  Summer  runs  on  the  north 
side  of  the  buildings,  considerably  longer 
than  the  runs  on  the  south  side.  For  a 


good  part  of  the  Winter  the  runs  are 
not  used  at  all;  and  the  longer  the  runs 
the  longer  the  rye  or  clover  would  last 
in  the  Spring.  Such  houses  would  ac¬ 
commodate  25  to  30  hens  each, — the 
larger  number  would  not  be  too  many 
of  any  of  the  Americans  breeds,  so  the 
lot  would  have  300  fowls  on  it.  At  the 
common  estimate  of  one  dollar  per  year 
profit  on  each  hen  the  lot  would  pro¬ 
duce  $300  a  year,  while  the  hens  were 
adding  to  its  fertility.  For  years  my 
hens  have  exceeded  the  “dollar  apiece 
p-ofit  per  year,”  and  with  all  the  grain 
bought,  too.  .If  the  lot  runs  the  other 
way,  two  rov/s  of  houses  with  yards  of 
one  running  north  and  the  other  south 
might  be  put  up,  and  more  fowls  kept, 
if  as  I  understand  it,  the  object  is  to 
bring  up  the  land  and  then  remove  fowls 
and  buildings  to  some  other  location. 
Such  houses  can  be  made  in  sections  and 
screwed  together,  so  they  can  be  readily 
taken  apart  and  moved,  and  in  stormy 
weather,  deep  snows,  etc.,  a  long  con¬ 
tinuous  house  is  very  pleasant  to  do  the 
work  in.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 

FLIES  ON  CATTLE. 

The  flies  are  so  bad  here  it  is  very  unpleas¬ 
ant  to  milk.  Will  you  tell  me  what  I  can 
spray  the  cows  with  to  help  to  keep  off  the 
flies  so  as  not  harm  the  cows?  J.  w.  b. 

Thompsonville,  Mich. 

We  have  found  “Shoo-fly”  sprayed  over 
the  cows  according  to  directions  a  good 
remedy.  In  bulletin  68  of  the  Missouri 
Experiment  Station  (Columbia)  record  of 
an  experiment  with  “Shoo-fly”  is  made. 
It  kept  the  flies  away  from  the  cows. 


Economy  Silo 

Cheapens  the  cost  of  feed  for  your  stock 
and  pays  for  itself  the  first  winter. 

Unique  in  construction,  easily  put  up 
and  absolutely  air-tight— no  mouldy  en¬ 
silage.  Doors  arc  continuous  from  bottom 
to  top,  and  easily  opened  and  closed  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  hammer  or  wrench,  no  com¬ 
plicated  fastenings.  Strong,  handsome, 
well-hooped  and  fully  guaranteed. 

Write  today  for  Free  illustrated  Catalog 
I,  with  experience  of  users. 

Economy  Silo  &  Tank  Co.,  Frederick,  Md, 


SILOS 

The  kind  that  “  Uncle  Sam”  uses.  Contin¬ 
uous  opening  Front,  Air-tight  Doors,  Per¬ 
manent  Iron  Ladder.  Also  Silo  Filling 
Machinery,  Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  ana 
Dog  Powers,  Threshers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.f 
Box  I  I,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


The  International 

Is  the  only  Silo  with  an  Automatic  Self  Adjusting 
Hoop.  Also  has  Continuous,  Open  Front,  Air  Tight, 
and  Easy  Operating  Door,  and  a  Permanent  Ladner, 
always  in  Position.  Made  of  Selected  2-inch  Tank 
Pine.  Matched,  ready  to  set  up.  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Box  91,  Jefferson,  O. 


SILO 


USE  LACEY’S 

HOOPS 


Pat.  Doors  and  Gal* 
vanized  Wire  Hoops. 

Ask  for  prices.  Freight  ' 
prepaid.  ELMERB.  LACEY,  West  Auburn,  Pa. 


Are  hard 
to  cure,  yefc 


SHOE  BOILS 

.ABSORBINE 

Will  remove  them  and 
leave  no  blemish.  Does 
not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  Cures  any  puff  or 
swelling.  $2.00  per  bottle, 
delivered.  Book  7-B  Free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for 
mankind,  $1.00  per  Bottle. 
Cures  Boils,  Bruises,  Old 
Sores,  Swellings,  Etc.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.  F.Y0UNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Springfield, Mass. 


Don’t  Delay  Your  Purchase 


OF  A 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 


Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  putting  off  your  purchase  of 
a  Cream  Separator  until  fall  or  another  spring  season.  There 
was  never  a  better  time  to  make  so  good  an  investment  than 
right  now.  There  are  half  a  dozen  very  strong  reasons  for  it. 
The  use  of  the  Cream  Separator  is  doubly  profitable  during  the 
hot  months.  The  bulk  of  milk  is  greatest.  The  drudgery  of 
the  dairy  work  is  greatest.  The  need  of  ice  and  cold  water  is 
greatest.  The  value  of  the  sweet  skimmilk  is  greatest.  The 
waste  of  butter-fat  by  any  setting  system  is  greatest.  Every 
other  system  than  the  separator  is  at  its  worst.  Hence  again 
we  say  that  there  never  was  a  better  time  to  make  the  purchase 
of  a  separator  than  right  now.  Butter  prices  are  extremely 
good  and  a  machine  will  half  pay  for  itself  by  autumn.  As 
between  separators — the  DE  LAVAL  is  as  much  superior  to 
other  machines  as  they  are  to  setting  systems.  As  to  terms — 
you  may  either  pay  cash  or  so  easily  that  the  machine  will 
actually  pay  for  itself.  A  new  catalogue  is  to  he  had  for  the 
asking — send  for  it  today. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

General  Offices : 

74  Cortlandt  Street , 

NEW  YORK. 


Randolph  &  Canal  8ts. 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
9  &  11  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


109-113  Youville  Square 
MONTREAL. 

75  &  77  York  Street 
TORONTO. 


14-16  Princess  St., 
WINNIPEG. 
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CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Demand  a  Look  Inside 

DAIRY  TUBULAR  BOWL— All  Apart 


“Bucket  bowl”  separator  makers  falsely  claim  to  make  separators  with  light,  simple,  easy- 
to-wash  bowls.  We  are  the  only  makers  who  dare  show  a  picture  of  our  bowl  —  all  others 
refuse.  There  are  secret  difficulties  about  other  bowls  the  makers  want  to  hide.  Pictures 
would  betray  them.  Other  makers  fear  pictures.  Our  handsome  Catalog  Z-153  tells  these 
secrets.  Write  for  it  today. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Toronto.  Can. _ WEST  CHESTER,  PA. _ Chicago,  III. 
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WEEDSPORT  SILOS. 

The  three  styles  we  build  are  models  of  up-to-date  Silo 
construction.  The  cut  shows  “The  Weedsport  Improved 
Silo,”  with  removable  sliding,  interchangeable  doors, 
and  octagon  shingle  roof. 

Our  HAYRACKS  are  attractive,  light,  durable,  strong 
and  most  convenient  for  all  purposes.  We  also  make  stock 
troughs,  cow  stanchions,  cider,  krout  and  spraying  tanks. 

All  goods  of  our  make  are  warranted  to  be  of  good  material  in 
every  part  and  iirst-elass  workmanship  throughout.  Agents 
Wanted  in  Unoccupied  Territory. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  special  proposition  on  orders  in 
territory  not  covered  by  our  representative  or  our  agents. 

THE  ABRAM  WALRATH  COMPANY,  Box  83, Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


CAYUGA,  14ft.  $8.50, 
16ft.  $9.00. 


SENECA,  14ft.  $8.00, 
16ft,  $8.50. 
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HUMOROUS 


“Here,  hold  my  horse  a  minute,  will 
you?”  “Sir!  I’m  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  !”  “Never  mind.  You  look  honest. 
I’ll  take  a  chance.” — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

The  following  melancholy  conversation 
between  two  small  boys  was  recently  over¬ 
heard :  “I  say,  Jimmy,  who  is  that  man 
with  your  mother?”  “That  ain’t  a  man; 
that’s  father.” — London  Standard. 

“Just  look  at  those  pretty  flowers  on 
that  plant.  Lovely,  aren’t  they?”  “Yes, 
but  they  don’t  stay  on  long.”  “Why 
isn’t  that  strange?”  “No,  it’s  quite  nat 
ural.  They’re  bachelor  buttons.” — Phila¬ 
delphia  Press. 

“Why  is  it,  Willie,  that  you  have  to 
stay  after  school  nearly  every  day?” 
“Well,  ma,  I  hate  to  blow  about  myself, 
but  I’m  beginning  to  believe  the  teacher 
must  enjoy  bein’  alone  with  me.” — Chi¬ 
cago  Record- Herald. 

“Did  you  ever  make  a  mistake  in  a 
diagnosis?”  “Only  once.  I  was  called 
to  attend  a  sick  man  whom  I  said  had 
indigestion,  and  less  than  a  week  later 
I  discovered  that  he  was  rich  enough  for 
appendicitis.” — Le  Rirc. 

"I  hear  your  master  is  a  perfect  lady- 
killer,  James,  especially  since  he  got  his 
new  automobile.  Is  that  so?”  “Well, 
partly,  ma’am,  so  to  speak.  He’s  run 
over  quite  a  lot,  but  none  of  ’em’s  dead 
yet.”' — Baltimore  American. 

On  a  recent  Monday  morning  the  pas¬ 
tor  of  a  church  in  Virginia  was  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  a  basket  of  strawberries  brought 
to  him  by  a  little  girl  of  the  parish 
“Thank  you  very  much,  my  dear,”  said 
the  minister.  “These  berries  are  as  fine 
as  any  I’ve  ever  seen.  I  hope,  however, 
that  you  did  not  gather  them  yesterday — 
the  Sabbath.”  “No,  sir,’  replied  the  child. 
“I  pulled  ’em  early  this  mornin’,  but  they 
was  a-growin’  all  day  yesterday.” — Har¬ 
per’s  Weekly. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  Ret  a  quirk  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 
profits  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  l.ow  pricto  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Eli 


Hay  Pr 


HORSE  and  BELT 
POWER. 

38  styles  and  sizes  of 
Presses. 

For  many  years  the  stand¬ 
ard.  Lead  in  character 
of  work,  speed, 
and  safe 
Don’t  buy 

seethe  Eli  catalogue. 

Mailed  free.  Write 
for  it  today. 


COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St,,  Quincy,  ills. 


WICH' 


SELF 


FEED 


Two 

Horse 


ESS 


The  Baler  for  speed.  Bales  12  to  18  tons  a  day. 
Has  40  inch  feed  hole.  Adapted  to  bank  barn 
work.  Stands  up  to  its  work — no  digging  holes 
for  wheels.  Self-feed  Attachment  increases 
capacity,  lessens  labor,  makes  better  bales  and 
does  not  increase  draft.  Send  for  catalogue.' 

Sandwich  Mfg.  Co,,  157  Wain  St,,  Sandwich,  Ills. 


IF  IT'S  MADE  IN  SAGINAW 


We  want  every  farmer  to  send  for  our  wagon  book.  It  con¬ 
tains  some  wagon  buying  advice  he  will  appreciate.  It  will 
snertrest  to  him  a  way  to  do  a  great  part  of  his  work  on  the  farm  much  easier,  much  quicker  and 
much  better  It  will  show  him  the  folly  of  breaking  his  back  loading  heavy  loads  on  a  high  wagon. 
It  will  tell  him  how  he  can  make  it  easier  for  his  team  and  yet  do  more  work.  It  tells  about  the 

FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON 

the  low-down,  wide-tire,  short  turn,  roomy  and  durable  wagon  that’s  made  in  Saginaw. 
A  wagon  that  his  dealer  ean  guarantee  for  five  years.  A  wagon  that  is  honest  from  tip  or 
the  tongue  to  the  rear  wheel.  A  wagon  that  has  sold  in  increased  numbers.  It  s  a  wagon 
suitable  for  any  road  and  any  load.  Goes  over  soft,  marshy  ground  without,  cut¬ 
ting.  A  wagon  you  find  handy  everywhere. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  catalog  or 
send  to  us.  It’s  free. 

Farmers  Handy  Wagon  Co.,  Saginaw,  llllich. 
Branches,  Kansas  City  and  Des  Moines. 

Makers  of  Handv  Hay  and  Stock  Racks  and 
Handy  All-Steel  Frame  Silos.  Catalog  free. 


WOOD  OR 
STEEL  WHEELS 
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uying  a  Cream  Separator 
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^  little  thought  before  buying  a  cream  separator  will  save  you  a 
jot  of  hard  work  later  on.  Don’t  be  talked  into  buying  a  fnachine 
with  a  high  milk  supply  can — it’s  like  pitching  hay  to 
pour  milk  into  one.  Besides  it  does  n’t  cost  any  more 
to  get  an  easy  running 

U.S.  Cream  Separator 

with  a  low  milk  tank  that  a  child  can  reach,  a  simple 
bowl  that’s  easily  washed,  and  a  set  of  entirely  enclosed 
gears,  protected  from  dirt  and  danger.  The  U.  S.  holds 
the  World’s  Record  for  clean  skimming — it  is  the  most 
profitable  machine  for  you  to  buy,  and  will  last  a  life 

time.  Our  handsome  new  catalogue  describes  in  detail  the  operation 
and  construction  of  the  United  States  Separator.  Many  fine  and 
accurate  illustrations  aid  in  making  perfectly  clear  to  you  the  advant¬ 
ages  the  U.  S.  has  over  all  others.  If  you’re  keeping  cows  for  profit, 
ask  for  our  catalogue  No.  159  It  points  the  way  to  the  biggest  profits. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

P™™?1  D,e!ive|Y  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

18  Distributing  Warehouses.  438 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  Maybe  run  by  any  ignorant  hoy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  sendee. 

Send  stamp  for  "04”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

3f>  Warron  St.,  Non  York.  239  Franklin  St..  Ronton. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  234  Craig  St.,  West,  .Montreal,  I*,  (j, 
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Buy i ng  Power  by  Guess 


is  dangerous  business.  There’s  the  widest  difference  in  the 
design  and  uses  of  gasoline  engines.  We  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  sell  an  engine  unless  we  know  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  man  buying  it.  We  want  to  know  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  uses.  No  man  can  sell  you 

A  Power  Sure  To  Be  Right 

unless  he  knows  these  things.  That’s  why  we  want  to“talk  It  over”— 
why  we  have  experts  go  out  and  investigate— why  our  powers  al 
ways  give  satisfaction.  We  not  only  seil  tho  right  power  for  the 
work  but  we  keep  track  of  it  and  see  to  it  that  it  does  satisfy  We 
count  it  our  business  to  be  and  to  keep  power  experts.  You  will  need 
our  kind  of  power  and  our  service.  Let  us  get  together.  Write  for 
our  free  Karin  Power  book. 


THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY,  New  York. 
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STODDARD  LINE  ^ 

- OF - 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

For  farm,  shop  or  mill  use.  Vertical 
or  horizontal.  Mounted  or  Stationary 
Sizes  from  1*4  to  100  H.  P. 


Pumping  and  Electric  Lighting  Outfits  a  Specialty. 

Sold  under  Our  Guarantee. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  -  Rutland, 

Write  for  Catalog-  E.  H. 


TheDaln  Baling  Press  bales 
more  hay  with  less  labor  than 
any  other  press  made.  Is  all- 
steel,  pull-power,  continuous 
travel,  2  feeds  to  each  round. 
Built  better  than  necessary  to 
stand  racket  without  breaks  or 
trouble.  Sold  by  all  dealers. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog. 
l>ain  Manufacturing  Co. 
Ottumwa,  Iowa. 
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Buys  Our  Warranted 

3^ H.P.  Gasoline  Engine 


Credit  is 
Good 


Write  tor  Book 
and  Special 
Otter 


SQC.50  buys  our 
0  J  warranted  3^ 
horse  power  gasoline 

engine  which  we  ship  ___ _ 

everywhere.  Guaranteed  to  develop 
3*4  horse  power  and  to  work  right  in  any  climate.  No 
engine  uses  less  fuel;  better  than  many  engines  costing 
nearly  twice  as  much.  We  sell  on  credit  no  matter  where 
you  live  and  will  make  you  a  special  time  offer.  Write  us 
for  catalogue  and  we  will  tell  you  how  wo  make  lowest 
price  in  America  on  Engines. 

CALDWELL-HALLOWELL  CO. 


31  I  THIRD  STREET  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


CAPITAL 

GAS  &  GASOLINE 

ENGINES 

We  will  sell  a 
sample  3t2  H.  P. 
engine  at  half 
price. 

C.  H.  A.  Dissinger  & 

400  Cherry  Street 

Wrightsville.  Penna. 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

For  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 
Send  for  all  millsadvertised.  keep  the  best  and  return 
all  others.  We  pay  the  freight  and  send  mills  on 
10  days’  free  trial.  39th  Annual  Catalogue  FREE. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Gasoline  Engine 
Superiority 

When  a  man  invests  in  a  farm  power,  he 
owes  it  to  himself  to  get  the  best  that  can 
be  bought  for  the  money. 

The  modern  business  farm  can  no  longer 
be  successfully  operated  without  a  power  of 
some  kind. 

The  best,  most  economical,  and  safest 
farm  power  is  a  gasoline  engine. 

The  best  engine  is  the 

I.  H.  C. 

Gasoline  Engine. 

Why?  Well,  because  it’s  so  simple,  easily 
kept  in  order  and  operated  definitely. 

It  developes  the  full  rated  horse  power 
and  sustains  it  against  the  heaviest  load. 

It  is  safer,  cheaper  and  more  efficient  than 
steam  power. 

It  is  adaptable  to  any  and  every  use  re¬ 
quiring  a  power. 

Among  its  many  uses  may  be  named : 

Shelling,  Husking  and  Shred¬ 
ding  Corn;  Grinding  Feed; 
Cutting  Dry  Fodder  and  En¬ 
silage;  Pumping;  Sawing 
Wood; Separating  Cream, Eto. 

I.  H.  C.  engines  are  made  in  the  following 
styles  and  sizes: 

Vertical,  2,  3,  5  Horse  Power. 

Horizontal,  Portable  and  Stationary,  4,  6,  8, 

10, 12, 15  Horse  Power. 

If  interested  in  powers  in  any  way,  go  to 
the  International  Local  Agent  and  have  him 
show  you  the  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine,  and 
supply  you  witli  catalogues,  or  write  for 
further  information. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 

(incorporated! 
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A  SIMPLICITY  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

PQEE  All  TPIAI  to  miy  ttiuu  who  require*!  power  on 
rncc  U  H  I  iHHL  hit*  farm.  To  prove  that  t!ie  SIM¬ 
PLICITY  will  do  more  work  At  less  cost  in  less  time  than  any 
oilier  power  or  any  other  engine,  we  will  let  you  use  it  H  st .  and 
then  it  KHtislied  you  can  pay  for  It  on  our  easy  terms  FRKK 
TRIAL  PLAN,  catalogue  showing  engine  in  use,  Instruction  and 
experience  hooks,  all  sent  FRKK  to  those  who  write.  Add  res* 

WESTERN  MALLEABLE  &  GREY  IRON  MFG- 
CO.,  30  Chase  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


ADVANCE 

Gasoline  Engines. 

We  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  Gasoline 
Engines  for  farm¬ 
ers.  If  you  want  to 
learn  about  the 
best  farm  gasoline 
engine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  write  to  Geo. 

I).  Polil  M  f  g. 

Co.,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Cutaway  Tools  For  Large  Hay  Crops. 

.CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

BUSH  AND  BOG  PLOW 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  land 
true,  moves  1.S00  tons  of 
earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMHigganum,  Conn. 


HORSE  POWERS 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PMTTERQ 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Peed  &  Ensilage  uU  I  I  LHO 
Write  for  catalogue 
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SEVEN  YEARS  ON  OUR  TRUCK  FARM . 

Progress  from  Poverty  of  Soil. 

PART  I. 

OPPORTUNITIES  AT  HOME. — There  are  many 
industrious  tillers  of  the  soil  who  have  always  devoted 
their  energies  to  the  production  of  common  farm  crops, 
advantageously  situated  for  better  profits  from  their 
labor,  who  have  little  idea  of  the  great  values  that  may 
be  produced  on  an  acre  of  land  planted  to  the  proper 
fruits  or  vegetables,  subjected  to  high  culture  and  the 
products  sold  to  the  best  advantage.  There  is  a  natural 
tendency  when  great  yields  and  profits  are  reported  to 
suppose  that  they  are  peculiar  to  some  distant  or  spe¬ 
cially  favored  location  or  clime,  but  that  the  golden 
harvest  is  not  for  us.  Those  failing  to  see  ad¬ 
vantages  at  home  and  feeling  disposed  to  seek 
the  gold  at  the  rainbow's  end,  may  well  ponder 
the  story  of  the  old  Persian,  who  sold  his  little 
hillside  farm  and  wandered  far  over  land  and  sea  in  a 
vain  search  for  diamonds,  finally  dying  a  pauper  in  a 
strange  land,  while  the  stranger,  watering  his  flock  at 
the  stream  on  the  little  farm,  found  a  peculiar  pebble 
glittering  in  the  brook,  which  proved  to  be  the  first  of 
a  wealth  of  gems  such  as  the  old  man  had  gone  to  seek. 
Not  so  many  years  ago  I  read  a  report  of  a  man  in 
Florida  who  sold  cantaloupes  for  the  sum  of  $000  from 
three  acres  of  land,  and  1  thought  his  situation  extreme¬ 
ly  fortunate,  little  dreaming  that  within  a  few  years  I 
myself  would  grow  crops  of  equal,  and  in  some  cases 
much  greater,  value  right  here  on  the  hills  of  the  “Old 
Keystone  State.” 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES. — During  last  season  the 
sales  from  one  acre  of  early  tomatoes  amounted  to  $454, 
and  from  a  trifle  more  than  two  and  one-half  acres,  in¬ 
cluding  the  acre  of  “earlies,”  the  remainder  midseason 
and  late  plantings,  the  total  sales  amounted  to  over 
$900.  From  a  little  less  than  an  acre  and  a  half  $555 
worth  of  strawberries  were  sold,  while  the  returns  from 
early  cabbages  during  the  last  few  years  have  been  at 
the  rate  of  about  $500  per  acre.  These  statements  arc 
not  made  in  the  spirit  of  challenge.  The  results  are 
gratifying  to  me,  because  larger  than  anticipated;  but 
much  greater  values  can  be  and  are  produced.  In  fact, 
the  limit  of  value  that  may  be  grown  on  an  acre  of  land 
no  one  can  tell.  1  have  a  small  plot  of  ground  contain¬ 
ing  less  than  one-sixth  of  an  acre,  planted  one  year 
with  radishes  and  lettuce,  followed  by  egg-plant  and 
cauliflower,  and  the  next  year  to  radishes  alone,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  egg-plant,  and  each  year  the  total  sales 
amounted  to  over  $200,  at  the  rate  of  $1,200  per  acre. 
Greatly  exceeding  even  this  was  a  smaller  plot,  measur¬ 
ing  20x65  feet,  last  year,  planted  first  to  pansies,  plants 
sold  when  in  bloom,  followed  by  radishes,  of  which  one- 
half  proved  to  be  a  worthless  variety;  it  lay  idle  long 
enough  to  have  produced  another  crop  of  radishes,  then 
half  was  planted  to  late  lettuce,  the  other  half  being 
sown  for  Winter  cabbage,  plants  yielding  no  cash  re¬ 
turn.  Yet  the  total  sales  for  the  season  from  this  small 
plot,  less  than  one-lhirty-sccgnd  of  an  acre,  was  $86.78, 
at  the  rate  of  the  surprising  sum  of  $2,780  per  acre,  and 
■could  easily  have  been  raised  toi  the  rate  of  $4,000,  and 
that  without  the  use  of  any  glass  whatever.  Truly  the 
possibilities  of  the  soil  are  unknown! 

HOW  IT  WAS  DONE. — As  I  have  been  greatly 
helped  by  the  reports  of  success  by  others  and  the  means 
by  which  attained,  I  will  risk  appearing  boastful  and 
tell  how  in  seven  years  on  a  little  run-down  farm  of 
50  acres  the  annual  sales  have  been  increased  from 
$351  to  $4,108.23,  with  still  abundant  room  for  further 
development.  In  fact,  the  value  w’as  almost  entirely 
produced  on  about  20  acres.  Introductory,  I  take  leave 
to  say:  I  have  just  passed  the  fortieth  milestone  of 
life,  was  brought  up  near  by,  a  member  of  a  family  of 
10  children,  on  a  small  farm  belonging  to  my  father, 
which  w'as  devoted  to  mixed  farming,  including  the 
growing  of  poultry,  fruits  and  vegetables  in  a  limited 


way.  In  these  branches  of  the  work  I  quite  early  be¬ 
came  much  interested,  and  also  added  bees.  On  these 
subjects  I  read  all  of  the  scant  informaton  I  could 
find.  In  my  father’s  farming  books  and  papers  had  no 
part.  Later  I  developed  a  more  general  interest  in  agri¬ 
cultural  reading.  During  my  “teens”  I  thought  agri- 


DOUBLE  HOLLYHOCK.  MUCH  REDUCED.  Fig.  214. 
See  Ruralisms,  Page  538. 


culture  the  most  interesting  word  in  the  language  and 
planned  to  secure  a  farm  of  my  own. 

SCHOOLMASTER  OR  FARMER.— With  what  edu¬ 
cation  1  could  secure  by  home  study  and  in  the  public 
school  I  began  teaching.  I  was  20  then.  After  teaching 
four  Winters,  the  Summers  being  largely  spent  in  study, 
having  saved  a  few  hundred  dollars,  [  bought  a  small 
farm  for  $1,400.  This  was  secured  by  mortgage  and 
some  credit  kindly  extended  by  my  father.  I  had  a 
farm  now,  and  that  was  something  of  importance  to 


me.  The  Summers  were  now  spent  at  work  on  the 
farm,  while  the  Winters  were  still  spent  in  the  school¬ 
room.  I  thought  I  could  not  afford  to  lose  the  income 
from  teaching,  but  the  two  lines  of  work  sadly  inter¬ 
fered  with  each  other.  Flowever,  during  the  next  four 
years  I  managed  to  make  slow  but  steady  advance  in  both. 
About  this  time  a  combination  of  circumstances  caused 
a  break  in  my  plans.  The  last  two  years,  having  se¬ 
cured  advancing  positions  in  the  graded  schools  of  a 
distant  town,  with  much  better  salary  than  I  had  be¬ 
fore,  the  work  pleasanter  and  much  more  effective,  I 
began  to  wonder  if,  after  all,  I  might  not  be  worth  more 
to  myself  and  others  if  I  gave  up  the  farm  and  devoted 
my  energies  to  professional  lines.  Haunted  by  this 
idea  and  unable  to  do  any  better  I  sold  the  farm  at 
cost,  with  nothing  to  show  for  improvements.  During 
the  two  following  years  I  learned  how  completely  I 
was  attached  to  rural  pursuits.  My  work  grew  irk¬ 
some  and  my  studies  almost  intolerable.  While  attend¬ 
ing  a  short  term  at  school,  situated  in  a  fine  farming 
district,  I  never  had  envied  anyone  as  I  did  those  farm¬ 
ers  at  work  in  the  open  fields.  Well,  such  apparent 
lack  of  perseverance  was  humiliating,  but  to  avoid 
failure  something  had  to  be  done.  I  took  account  of 
stock  and  found  I  had  about  $250  and — a  desire  to 
own  a  farm.  Also,  a  determination  that  if  I  ever  did, 
financially  speaking,  I  would  “sink  or  swim”  by  the  farm 
alone.  These  things  settled,  I  began  to  look  around  for 
a  chance  to  buy.  I  knew  that  slender  capital  would  go 
farther  in  some  other  sections,  but  mine  was  so  very 
slender  that  it  was  necessary  to  “stake”  it  with  my 
credit. 

I  HE  FARM  IS  BOUGHT. — I  soon  found  that  the 
farm  I  now  occupy  was  for  sale;  in  fact,  that  the  owner 
was  quite  anxious  to  sell.  Fie  had  bought  it  as  an  in¬ 
vestment  a  few  years  before,  spent  quite  a  little  on 
fences  and  repairs,  and  what  with  infertile  soil  and 
unskilled  tenants  he  was  losing  heavily.  The  farm  then 
contained  about  42  acres.  I  told  him  of  the  limited 
condition  of  my  finances  and  offered  him  $1,800  for  the 
place,  $100  to  be  paid  in  cash  and  the  balance  to  be  se¬ 
cured  by  a  five-year  mortgage.  That  was  a  rather 
brazen  offer  under  any  circumstances,  and  especially  as 
it  was  several  hundred  dollars  less  than  he  had  been 
paid.  However,  the  proposal  was  accepted,  and  I  again 
had  a  farm.  With  the  bit  of  capital  that  was  left  and 
a  little  credit  again  given  by  father,  I  purchased  a 
meager  outfit  of  furnishings  and  stock  for  house  and 
farm  and  started  in  to  win. 

A  SATISFACTORY  PARTNERSHIP.— In  my  first 
farming  operations,  as  well  as  in  the  beginning  of  this 
new  venture,  I  labored  under  the  disadvantages  of  lone 
bachelorhood,  aided  by  an  elder  sister  in  the  capacity 
of  housekeeper.  Bfy  during  the  first  Summer  I  man¬ 
aged  to  interest  a  young  Baltimore  woman  in  my  lonely 
condition,  and  in  the  Fall  she  consented  to  a  life  part¬ 
nership.  As  she  was  not  strong,  had  lived  in  town  or 
city  since  childhood,  and  had  a  decided  preference  for 
city  life,  it  is  little  wonder  that  both  her  friends  and 
mine  thought  there  was  renewed  cause  for  the  time¬ 
worn  reflection :  “What  fools  these  mortals  be.”  Hap¬ 
pily  this  was  a  mistaken  conclusion.  With  bracing 
country  air  came  better  health,  and  apparently  having 
accepted  the  whole  situation  “for  better  or  for  worse,” 
she  fell  to  perusing  the  whole  array  of  agricultural 
books,  reports,  bulletins  and  farm  papers  with  such 
zeal  that  it  is  safe  to  say,  within  a  year  she  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  wider  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of  in¬ 
telligent  practice  in  rural  pursuits  than  the  majority  of 
women,  and,  I  may  add,  men  as  well  who  have  lived  in 
the  country  all  their  lives.  Considering  this  and  the 
fact  that  she  risked  some  capital  along  with  her  happi¬ 
ness,  and  that  she  was  duly  endowed  with  all  my 
worldly  debts,  it  will  be  seen  that  aside  from  being  a 
life  partnerslvp  it  was  a  business  partnership  as  weW. 
I  took  possession  and  moved  on  the  farm  in  the 
Spring  of  1897.  It  had  always  been  used  for  growing 
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farm  crops;  but  I  thought  then,  and  still  think,  that  it  is 
especially  adapted  to  fruits.  In  fancy  I  saw  the  or¬ 
chards  of  various  fruits  that  were  to  be.  But  the  means 
to  plant  and  care  for  these  fancy  could  not  supply. 
Evidently  some  course  must  be  pursued  that  will  yield 
quick  returns. 

THE  STRAWBERRIES  FAIL— Having  grown 
strawberries  with  some  success  in  my  former  work,  I 
concluded  to  make  a  specialty  of  these  and  add  other 
small  fruits  and,  later,  trees,  as  means  and  time  would 
permit,  planning  to  improve  the  rest  of  the  farm  in  the 
meantime  as  much  as  possible  by  careful  culture  of 
staple  farm  crops.  A  few  cows,  some  hogs,  quite  a  lot 
of  hens  and  some  bees  also  had  a  place  in  the  scheme. 
Strawberries,  however,  was  the  watchword.  1  planted 
about  an  acre,  selecting  the  best  soil,  using  on  it  most 
of  the  scant  supply  of  manure  on  the  place,  planting 
carefully  and  feeling  confident  that  whatever  else  might 
fail  that  patch  would  be  a  success.  Alas,  what  blasted 
hopes !  The  plants  failed  to  thrive.  Examination  re¬ 
vealed  the  fact  that  the  roots  were  infested  with  aphis. 
The  result  was  almost  a  total  failure.  I  had  had  no 
experience  with  this  pest  before  and  have  not  since,  as 
it  is  not  prevalent  in  this  section.  But  the  experience 
made  me  cautious  in  planting  for  several  years. 

RESULTS  THE  FIRST  YEAR.— On  the  whole, 
the  first  season’s  work  was  not  encouraging.  Climatic 
conditions  were  fairly  good,  so  the  following  statement 
of  scant  yields  will  serve  to  show  the  poverty  of  the 
soil.  Six  and  one-half  acres  of  corn  yielded  150  bush¬ 
els;  11  acres  of  wheat,  with  fertilizer,  134  bushels;  five 
acres  of  oats,  40  bushels ;  five  acres  of  grass,  not  worth 
cutting.  Still  I  kept  faith  in  the  soil  and  was  not  dis¬ 
couraged.  The  bees  did  fairly  well,  and  as  the  hens 
and  live  stock  were  not  directly  dependent  on  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  soil,  profits  from  them  were  satisfactory. 

_  D.  L.  HARTMAN, 

IN  FAVOR  OF  A  ROUND  BARN. 

On  page  456  is  to  be  found  a  question  about  round 
barns,  and  quite  an  unfair  answer,  in  some  respects, 
follows.  Some  of  the  disadvantages  are  named,  and  no 
advantages  presented  whatever. 

Now,  why  are  we  trying  to  fill  a  square  hole  with  a 
round  plug  any  more  than  the  builder  of  a  rectangular 
barn  is  trying  to  fill  a  round  hole  with  a  square  plug? 
And,  when  we  come  down  to  the  fine  points  of  geom¬ 
etry,  we  find  that  our  round  plug  comes  14  per  cent 
nearer  filling  his  square  hole  than  does  his  square  plug 
our  round  hole. 

The  answer  given  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  nearer 
fair  and  correct  if  it  stated  that  the  round  barns  pre¬ 
sent  many  advantages  and  some  disadvantages.  This 
subject  is  one  that  needs  our  most  thorough  study.  No 
one  has  given  a  clearer  conception  or  more  common- 
sense  statistics  in  favor  of  cylindrical  barns  than  Prof. 
King  in  his  “Physics  of  Agriculture,”  chap.  18,  which 
book  should  be  in  every  business  farmer’s  library,  and 
which  chapter  everyone  should  read  who  is  at  all  in 
doubt  as  to  the  practicability  of  a  round  barn. 

In  the  published  answer  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that 
there  is  waste  in  building  all  inside  partitions  at  right 
angles  with  the  curved  form.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
an  animal’s  hind  quarters  are  wider  than  its  shoulders 
and  head,  we  see  no  waste  when  the  animals  face  the 
center  and  the  stall  partitions  vary  in  proportion  to  the 
animals’  bodies.  In  the  barn  which  I  hold  in  mind  40 
stalls  out  of  the  55  face  the  center,  and  what  acute 
angles  exist  in  the  bins  and  calving  pens  present  no 
weighty  disadvantages  whatever.  Neither  the  inside  nor 
outside  passage  behind  the  cows  need  be  any  wider 
than  if  straight,  for  all  difficulties  experienced  in  making 
the  continuous  turn  are  obliterated  by  the  use  of  a  cross¬ 
reach  manure  wagon. 

That  the  roof  of  a  round  barn  will  cost  more  to  build 
than  that  of  a  rectangular  structure,  covering  the  same 
area,  I  admit,  but  is  not  the  extra  expense  laid  out 
in  roofing  more  than  canceled  by  the  expense  saved  in 
siding  a  round  barn?  An  oblong  building  in  which  the 
length  is  twice  the  breadth  will  require  40  per  cent  more 
siding,  more  paint  and  more  nails  than  will  be  required 
to  cover  a  cylindrical  one  enclosing  the  same  floor 
space;  while  in  the  latter  case  only  24.4  per  cent  more 
surface  presents  itself  for  roofing. 

My  opponents  will  glory  in  the  fact  that  it  costs  more 
to  roof  a  given  surface  than  to  side  it,  but  if  we  are 
going  to  be  particular  enough  to  put  on  a  slate  roof, 
the  siding  must  match  and  be  built  to  meet  its  fitness, 
or  we  should  have  another  case  of  a  stove-pipe  hat  in 
combination  with  leather  boots.  We  will  find  that  as 
the  expense  in  quality  of  the  roofing  increases  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  siding  follows  in  proportion,  and  we  can 
hardly  figure  that  the  cost  of  roofing  per  square  foot 
is  twice  that  of  siding. 

Over  all  our  advantages  and  disadvantages  stands 
pre-eminent  the  economy  of  labor  and  time,  where  all 
the  animals  are  brought  together  under  one  roof,  as 
they  are  in  the  cylindrical  type  of  barn.  Prof.  King’s 
statement  should  ring  in  the  ears  of  every  farmer  and 
burn  for  themselves  a  reserve  in  his  memory,  that— 
“Economy  in  labor  is  of  much  greater  moment  than 


economy  in  material,  because  the  material  simply  rep¬ 
resents  money  invested  in  this  case,  while  the  extra 
labor  required  is  a  continual  expense  of  high  order.” 

The  round  barn  with  which  1  am  connected  is  88 
feet  in  diameter,  33  feet  to  the  eaves  and  66  feet  high  in 
the  center.  It  contains  an  18-foot  silo,  and  with  its 
three  stories  presents  a  floor  space  of  over  17,300  square 
feet.  We  must  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  uniform 
warmth  throughout  our  stables,  or  the  many  conveni¬ 
ences  at  hand  in  caring  for  stock.  In  most  cases  round 
barns  are  viewed  with  the  spyglass  reversed,  but  are 
deserving  of  more  credit  and  merit  than  is  usually 
given  them.  Turn  the  glass  around  before  you  become 


D.  L.  HARTMAN.  Fig.  215. 

prejudiced,  and  look  for  a  few  advantages  with  the 
disadvantages. 

Having  had  experience  with  both  types,  I  feel  sure 
that  the  round  barn  meets  the  demand  for  which  it  was 
originally  intended,  and  should  not,  with  such  intent, 
hesitate  a  moment  in  building  one.  Let  us  hear  from 
owners  of  these  barns  as  to  the  suitability  of  their 
structures  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested,  c.  o.  r. 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 

PACKING  TENDER  PLANTS. 

In  packing  tender  vegetable  plants,  such  as  cabbage, 
pepper,  tomato,  etc.,  for  shipment  there  are  two  essen¬ 
tials  to  be  considered,  moisture  for  the  roots  and  a 
circulation  through  the  package  to  prevent  heating.  1 
would  for  that  reason  never  use  a  barrel.  It  is  too 
tight,  even  though  the  staves  are  cut  for  ventilation; 
it  is  too  large  a  package;  it  is  the  wrong  shape.  Plants 
should  always  be  stood  upright  and  their  roots  protect¬ 
ed  from  drying  currents  of  air;  for  this  purpose  there  is 
nothing  better  than  moss  that  most  seed  and  nursery¬ 
men  use,  but  in  the  absence  of  that  I  have  found  chaff 
or  clover  leaves  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  This 
dry  material  if  used  should  first  be  thoroughly  soaked 
in  water  before  using. 

When  ready  to  pack  plants,  select  a  ventilated  crate 
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or  box  not  much  higher  than  plants,  sprinkle  about  an 
inch  of  the  wet  material  on  bottom,  put  in  plants  in 
their  layers,  beginning  at  one  end  of  package ;  follow 
this  with  a  layer  of  moss,  chaff  or  whatever  material 
is  used,  and  so  on  until  package  is  full,  making  sure  that 
all  roots  are  protected. 

Tying  tender  vegetables  in  bunches  is  to  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible  in  my  judgment,  even  though  the 
bunches  are  made  small.  Some  few  years  ago  I  had 
shipped  me  from  a  nearby  town  some  sweet  potato 
plants.  These  plants  were  only  about  hours  on  the 
road.  I  was  at  depot  and  received  them  when  train 
arrived.  This  lot  of  plants  was  packed  in  wet  moss,  but 
was  tied  in  bunches  of  25  each  and  crowded  too  closely 
in  the  box.  I  found  the  center  of  the  package  heating 
quite  perceptibly.  Now,  had  this  lot  of  plants  been 


packed  without  bunching,  a  slatted  crate  used  and  less 
plants  to  same  sized  package  this  would  not  have  oc¬ 
curred.  Had  this  lot  of  plants  been  24  hours  on  the 
road  they  would  have  been  ruined.  Pack  loosely,  using 
some  wet  material  that  holds  moisture  well.  Use  crates 
in  preference  to  boxes  or  barrels,  stand  plants  upright, 
then  I  think  they  will  arrive  in  as  good  condition  as  in 
any  other  way.  c.  c.  hulsart. 

FARMING  BOTH  ENDS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  states  the  thought 
in  the  mind  of  many  a  farmer  of  middle  age.  This  man 
is  located  in  the  Central  West,  south  of  the  Ohio  River. 

I  am  on  a  nllly  farm  on  which  I  can  make  nothing  except 
in  the  culture  of  grapes.  The  Winters  here  are  severe,  due 
to  changeableness,  being  in  the  path  of  the  storms  constantly 
passing  from  northwest  to  east,  and  it  does  not  agree  with 
me  to  hibernate,  nor  to  work  on  the  farm  in  Winter.  I 
have  too  much  interest  here  to  go  away  permanently,  but 
would  like  to  have  work  that  would  be  attractive  to  mind 
and  body  from  about  November  1  to  April  1,  in  a  warmer 
climate.  I  have  thought  some  of  buying  a  farm  in  Florida. 
If  desirable  I  could  take  a  man  with  family  from  here  and  nut 
him  in  charge  of  t lie  Florida  farm  so  he  could  farm  it  the  time 
I  would  be  here,  and  I  would  be  in  time  there  for  the  Winter 
vegetable  trade.  I  have  fair  capital.  My  bump  of  caution  has 
been  well  developed,  and  1  like  to  know  all  about  a  thing  be¬ 
fore  I  put  money  in  it.  I  have  been  told  that  the  far  southern 
section  of  Florida  was  a  good  location  ;  that  farmers  could 
grow  tobacco  very  profitably  in  Summer  and  vegetables  for 
northern  markets  in  Winter.  That  would  suit  the  tenant 
I  have  in  view.  I  have  been  a  farmer  all  my  life,  and 
have  made  a  specialty  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  last 
15  years. 

We  often  have  this  idea  of  moving  back  and  forth. 
North  and  South  with  the  seasons,  advanced  as  a  the¬ 
ory.  In  most  cases  it  is  not  practical  unless  the  family 
can  be  divided — father  and  mother  going  South  in  the 
Fall  while  the  children  remain  and  carry  on  the  northern 
farm.  In  the  case  mentioned  the  chances  are  favorable. 
The  crops — grapes  at  the  North  and  tobacco  and  early 
vegetables  at  the  South — will  not  seriously  conflict  in 
time  of  working,  provided  the  trimming  can  be  done  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  by  competent  hands.  Many  people  who 
go  to  Florida  for  Winter  farming  locate  too  far  north 
in  the  State.  They  are  slow  in  getting  their  vegetables 
started,  and  before  they  can  all  be  gathered  and  shipped 
it  is  time  to  work  the  northern  farm.  Others  mistake 
in  attempting  to  ship  bulky  crops  on  a  small  scale. 
The  shipping  trade  favors  the  large  shipper — the  small 
man  is  always  at  disadvantage  unless  he  can  produce 
the  very  earliest  crops.  Our  friend's  idea  of  growing 
tobacco  is  wise,  because  that  is  not  a  bulky  crop  like 
potatoes  or  truck,  and  will  not  leave  him  at  the  mercy 
of  the  railroads.  The  idea  of  taking  a  man  to  stay  there 
permanently  is  a  good  one.  The  plan  is  a  sensible  one, 
and  can  be  made  reasonably  successful,  but  it  will  re¬ 
quire  great  patience  to  learn  bow  to  handle  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  found  in  southern  Florida.  We  doubt 
if  any  part  of  that  State  much  north  of  the  Keys  can  be 
guaranteed  as  “frost-proof.’  It  is  true  that  frost  is 
seldom  known  south  of  Tampa,  yet  the  danger  is  there. 
In  many  of  the  truck  and  fruit  patches  will  be  found 
piles  of  wood  all  ready  to  be  set  afire  in  case  of  low 
temperature. 

A  HIRED  MAN  ON  FARM  LABOR. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  about 
10  years,  and  am  greatly  interested  in  the  problem  of 
farm  labor.  Having  worked  on  farms  as  a  hired  man 
for  the  period  of  12  years  between  the  dates  of  1880  and 
1892,  I  am  therefore  fully  competent  to  speak,  having 
worked  in  that  time  for  15  different  farmers  in  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  staying  in  each  place  from 
three  weeks  to  over  a  year.  In  most  places  the  hired 
man  is  considered  inferior  to  a  dog.  When  he  lives 
out  the  boss  thinks  he  owns  him  body  and  soul.  He 
works  him  on  an  average  of  100  hours  per  week,  and 
with  very  few  exceptions  feeds  him  as  little  as  possible 
to  keep  him  from  starving  to  death,  and  on  the  poorest 
food  imaginable,  served  to  him  in  the  kitchen  or  in  an 
outhouse.  I  have  worked  in  places  where  not  a  single 
meal  was  served  during  my  stay  that  could  not  have 
been  bought  for  five  cents.  In  some  places  pork,  pota¬ 
toes  and  bread  with  a  little  skim-milk  formed  the  daily 
menu,  and  the  only  food  served.  Then  in  some  places 
the  bed  is  not  fit  for  any  human  being  to  sleep  on,  the 
dog  having  a  far  better  resting  place  than  the  hired  man. 
The  wages  paid  for  farm  labor  are  lower  than  for  any 
other  kind  of  work,  some  farmers  expecting  to  get  good 
help  for  $8  or  $10  per  month.  Then  again,  when  you 
ask  for  $5  or  $10  they  will  put  you  off  with  $1  or  $2,  not 
giving  you  a  settlement  as  long  as  you  are  on  the  place. 
I  was  compelled  to  sue  three  farmers  in  succession  after 
having  worked  in  each  place  a  year,  on  each  of  which 
farms  was  a  dairy  of  from  18  to  30  cows.  Of  the  15 
I  have  worked  for  only  three  came  up  at  the  end  of 
each  month  and  paid  up  like  men. 

The  average  farm  laborer  is  virtually  a  slave,  having 
to  work  seven  days  every  week,  with  poorer  food  than 
is  served  in  poorhouses  or  prisons.  The  best  men  to 
work  for  T  have  found  to  be  the  men  who  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  work  themselves,  and  who 
are  not  above  eating  at  the  same  table  with  you;  these 
will  feed  you  properly  and  treat  you  right.  Of  course 
these  are  of  the  poorer  class,  who  can  only  afford  to 
keep  one  or  two  men.  But  it  seems  the  richer  a 
farmer  is  the  meaner  he  is  in  his  treatment  of  his  hired 
help.  There  are  always  plenty  of  good  men  in  the 
cities  who  would  work  on  farms  if  they  were  properly 
treated,  but  those  having  worked  on  farms  are  spreading 
the  news  how  thev  were  treated,  and  consequently  every¬ 
one  keeps  shy  of  farms.  I  suppose  that  those. advocating 
Chinese  labor  have  heard  or  read  that  a  Chinaman  can 
live  on  two  R’s  (rats  and  rice)  and  they  think  there  is 
their  opportunity,  A.  S. 

New  Jersey,  . 
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EXPERIENCE  WITH  ALFALFA. 

IN  CENT  RAL  NEW  YORK. — The  articles  on  Al¬ 
falfa  for  Eastern  farmers  are  worth  many  thousands 
of  dollars  to  farmers  in  the  Empire  State,  if  they  will 
study  them  well  and  practice  their  teachings  all  the 
way  through,  and  especially  in  preparing  a  seed  bed. 
One-half  of  the  farms  of  100  acres  or  more  in  this 
great  State  have  10  or  20  acres  or  more  suitable  for 
raising  Alfalfa  when  well  fitted  and  will  grow  from 
three  to  five  tons  per  acre  of  the  best  feed  in  this 
country  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  hens.  When 
cut  green  and  well  cured  it  should  bring  three-quarters 
as  much  in  market  as  a  ton  of  bran  worth  $20,  say  $15. 
Our  best  lands  should  produce  four  tons,  say  $60,  from 
many  acres  that  now  bring  us  about  $20.  This  is  not 
cheap  talk,  but  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  been  raising 
Alfalfa  on  a  small  scale  in  the  extreme  south  end  of 
Onondaga  County  away  from  the  limestone  region, 
where  they  can  do  still  better  than  we.  I  have  raised 
good  crops  on  creek  bottom  land,  soil  black  muck,  and 
have  now  four  acres  on  a  gravelly  loam  with  a 
gravel  subsoil  that  has  a  fine,  thick  stand,  from  which 
I  expect  to  cut  about  June  10  \/  ton  per  acre  of  cured 
hay;  that  is,  six  tons  from  the  four  acres,  about  what 
we  cut  from  good  land  of  common  grass  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  I  think  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  cutting  two 
crops  more  this  season  of  V/2  ton  the  second  cut¬ 
ting  and  one  ton  the  third,  making  four  tons  to  the 
acre.  Could  I  have  had  Alfalfa  40  years  ago,  and 
known  its  worth  as  I  do  now,  it  would  have  made  me 
many  thousands  of  dollars.  Having  several  years  ago 
sold  the  black  muck  land,  I  raised  no  Alfalfa  for  about 
four  years ;  but  now  am  raising  it  again,  profiting  from 
past  experience,  and  find  it  does  equally  well  on  grav¬ 
elly  soil  when  it  has  been  in  clover  and  manured  and 
tilled  for  a  term  of  years  without  commercial  fertilizers. 

I  think  there  is  much  land  in  Cortland  County 
just  south  of  us  suitable  for  growing  Alfalfa. 

Our  soil  here  has,  the  most  of  it,  a  natural 
drainage,  and  many  farmers  can  select  a  few 
acres  that  with  proper  tillage  will  produce  for 
them  yearly  double  the  money  they  now  get 
from  it.  Weeds  will  crowd  out  Alfalfa.  A 
few  years  since  I  sowed  a  small  patch  of  rich 
garden  soil  to  Alfalfa  for  hens.  It  did  well 
for  two  years;  the  third  year  was  not  a  half 
crop.  The  dozen  different  kinds  of  weeds 
choked  it  out.  I  plowed  it  up.  We  can  well 
afford  to  manure  a  spot  heavily  and  Summer 
fallow  it,  plowing  it  four  times,  cultivate  and 
drag  it  a  dozen  times  till  Fall,  plow  it  again 
the  next  Spring,  cultivate  and  drag  well  till 
the  last  of  May  or  the  first  of  June  in  New 
York  State,  get  the  soil  down  in  as  fine  tilth 
as  possible,  sow  25  or  30  pounds  of  good  Al¬ 
falfa  seed  to  the  acre,  cover  lightly  with  light 
drag,  then  roll  it,  or  go  over  with  a  smooth¬ 
ing  plank.  If  you  sow  oats  or  barley  with  it, 
sow  but  one-half  bushel  to  acre.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  better  sown  alone,  and  being  so  late  in 
the  season  there  is  no  danger  from  frost.  I 
am  fitting  two  acres  for  Alfalfa  next  year. 

Last  year  I  turned  over  sod,  hoed  and  tilled  it  for  cab¬ 
bage.  This  year  it  is  planted  to  potatoes;  no  weeds 
will  go  to  seed.  Next  Spring  I  shall  plow,  cultivate 
and  drag  till  the  last  of  May,  then  sow  30  pounds  Al¬ 
falfa  seed  alone;  that  means  two  years  of  tilling  and 
hoeing  to  kill  out  the  weeds.  r.  c.  Trowbridge. 

IN  MARYLAND. — I  have  been  very  much  interested 
in  your  articles  on  Alfalfa,  although  I  began  last  May, 
1905,  with  three-quarters  of  an  acre.  I  have  a  grand 
catch,  and  cut  May  17.  We  had  a  severe  drought 
through  May,  which  cut  the  crop  some,  but  I  got  two 
loads  of  hay,  two  horse.  Just  after  cutting  it  began 
raining,  and  it  has  come  on  wonderfully,  8  to  10  inches 
high.  At  this  time  of  cutting  you  could  only  see  a 
few  blooms  about  in  it.  My  horses  do  not  seem  to 
relish  this  bay  as  much  as  other  kinds.  1  would  like 
to  hear  more  about  the  proper  time  for  cutting  to 
make  the  best  nutritious  hay.  Perhaps  the  stock  has  to 
cultivate  a  taste  for  this  new  feed,  as  they  do  for  pea 
hay.  I  live  about  five  miles  south  of  Denton,  Mary¬ 
land.  The  soil  where  I  have  Alfalfa  is  high  clay  land 
that  will  grow  about  50  bushels  corn  per  acre.  Never 
had  any  Alfalfa  on  land  before  and  no  nitro  culture, 
and  am  growing  it  successfully,  if  I  can  learn  best  time 
for  cutting.  s.  G.  N. 

Hobbs,  Maryland. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  stock  will  learn  to  prefer  the  hay  in 
time.  You  will  not  appreciate  the  full  value  of  Alfalfa 
until  two  or  three  seasons  have  gone  and  you  can 
realize  how  the  increased  value  of  the  manure  has 
helped  all  crops.  We  try  to  cut  when  the  first  blue 
blossoms  appear. 

IN  EASTERN  IOWA. — After  reading  the  very  ex. 
eellent  articles  on  Alfalfa  growing,  I  have  been  urging 
friends  here  to  try  an  acre  or  two  after  taking  off  the 
oats,  but  the  $5  per  bushel  for  seed  seems  a  great  ex¬ 
travagance  to  some.  In  my  talks  I  have  learned  of  one 
farmer  who  is  steadily  trying  to  get  Alfalfa  established 


on  his  clay  hills.  1  his  year  he  has  sown  a  very  small 
quantity  of  speltz  with  the  Alfalfa,  intend'ng  to  let  it 
all  stand.  I  learned  of  a  feature  of  his  sowing  last 
year,  which,  by  the  way,  was  almost  a  failure,  that  I  am 
tempted  to  believe  will  solve  the  question  here.  In  sow¬ 
ing  his  trial  patch,  quite  a  good  sized  one,  some  seeds 
were  scattered  over  his  meadow  adjoining;  also  in  his 
cornfield.  That  in  the  meadow  ‘‘took’’  at  once  and  shot 
up;  after  the  first  cutting  of  clover  and  Timothy  was 
away  above  the  second  crop  of  clover,  which  was  mown 
as  usual,  and  the  Alfalfa  was  ready  for  the  third  cut¬ 
ting.  Now,  this  Summer,  I  am  told,  the  Alfalfa  is  a 
foot  higher  than  the  clover  and  Timothy  and  was  in 
bloom  June  10.  I  am  going  to  see  that  field,  and  my 
theory  is  that  one  can  cultivate  the  meadow  ground 
with  a  disk  harrow  after  the  hay  crop  has  been  taken 
off,  sow  the  Alfalfa  seed  and  get  a  stand  this  Fall,  as 
along  the  lines  of  Mr.  Cottrell’s  articles.  What  do  you 
think  of  it?  Will  not  ground  well  seeded  to  Red  clover, 
and  that  produces  good  crops  of  Red  clover,  be  in  con¬ 
dition  to  furnish  the  nitrogen  and  bacteria  necessary 
for  Alfalfa?  May  not  there  be  some  relation  between 
the  two  families?  “But  the  expense?”  Well.  1  remem¬ 
ber  that  I  got  a  few  pounds  of  “Turkestan  Alfalfa”  a 
few  years  ago  for  the  dry  hills  of  central  Washington, 
and  that  seed  cost  me  $1  per  pound.  I  sowed  it,  and 
while  not  a  success  I  learned  why,  and  this  is  much-  I 
had  sown  it  too  thick  for  that  dry  section.  Around 
the  edges  of  the  tract  that  Alfalfa  throve  as  a  green  bay 
tree.  M.  P.  WILSON. 

Iowa. 

IN  SOUTHEAST  CONNECTICUT.— I  enclose  a 
sample  of  Alfalfa  which  was  grown  upon  “worn-out” 
soil.  The  ground  is  full  of  large  nodules.  Also  enclose 
a  sample  of  clover.  A  few  years  ago  the  spot  where 
this  grew  was  a  dense  alder  swamp.  A  shallow  stone 


drain  laid  by  the  former  owner  helped  conditions  some¬ 
what;  we  tore  out  the  stone  drain  and  laid  tile  three 
feet  deep,  seeded  to  clover,  and  you  see  the  result, 
clover  nearly  waist  high,  while  the  Timothy  comes  to 
a  person’s  hips.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  inspira¬ 
tion  which  you  have  given  me.  I  would  not  be  with¬ 
out  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  anything.  We  also  laid  3,500 
to  3,800  feet  of  tile  in  orchards  with  fine  results. 

A.  T.  HENRY. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Alfalfa  measured  36  inches  in  length — 
the  clover  37.  Let  a  person  think  for  a  moment  what 
this  crop  means  on  such  a  farm.  The  land  is  cheap 
to  begin  with.  With  a  fair  acreage  in  Alfalfa  to  feed 
to  cattle,  swine  or  sheep  with  proper  grain,  the  farm 
fertility  question  is  settled.  That  settled,  with  fruit  or 
vegetables  for  the  New  England  market  we  get  about 
as  near  as  we  can  to  profitable  agriculture.  Compare 
such  a  chance  with  Alfalfa  growing  in  the  West  with 
markets  1,000  miles  or  more  away!  It  means  $30  New 
England  land  paying  larger  profit  than  $100  land  in  the 
West.  We  have  stated  several  times  that  a  farmer  will 
not  be  able  to  realize  what  Alfalfa  really  means  until 
he  goes  through  his  rotation  with  it !  People  ask  us 
what  we  mean  by  that — for  we  do  not  rotate  Alfalfa 
as  we  do  clover.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  permanent  crop. 
So  it  is,  but  its  influence  extends  all  over  the  farm. 
It  means  more  and  richer  manure,  and  this  in  time 
makes  its  mark  on  every  field.  We  have  been  on  farms 
where  a  field  of  Alfalfa  has  been  cutting  heavy  crops 
for  10  years.  It  has  caused  new  barns  to  be  built,  and 
euery  other  crop  on  that  farm — corn,  potatoes,  grass 
and  cabbage — has  gained  since  the  Alfalfa  has  been  fed. 

FROM  MISSOURI. — A  vast  deal  of  utter  rot  and 
nonsense  is  being  published  nowadays  about  Alfalfa. 
It  is  as  easy  to  get  a  stand  of  it  as  of  any  crop  grown. 
No  one  has  yet  complained  on  that  score.  Given  good 
fertile  soil  and  it  will  thrive.  It  has  two  enemies,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  must  be  guarded  against— weeds  and  the 


mowing  machine.  If  sown  after  Soy  bears  or  cow 
peas  in  the  Autumn  the  danger  from  weeds  is  min¬ 
imized.  If  sown  in  the  Spring,  a  light  seeding,  say  three 
pecks  of  beardless  barley  may  be  used  if  thought  neces¬ 
sary,  but  don't  try  to  save  your  nurse  crop  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Alfalfa.  Weeds  or  no  weeds,  don’t  clip 
with  the  mower.  If  you  do  you  will  injure  your  Al¬ 
falfa  and  not  hurt  the  weeds.  Let  it  take  its  chances. 
Don’t  clip  and  don’t  cut  until  you  see  the  first  bloom. 
When  it  appears  you  will  find  the  plants  beginning  a 
new  growth,  and  that  buds  and  shoots  are  starting  from 
their  crowns.  Then  cut  and  cut  quickly. 

1  hese  men  who  have  been  wailing  about  inoculation 
will  be  ashamed  of  themselves  within  a  year  or  two. 
There  is  nothing  in  it — at  least,  nothing  practical.  It 
is  absolutely  unnecessary  in  any  event,  because  Alfalfa 
will  grow  anywhere  that  Red  clover  will;  and,  if  kept 
ahead  of  the  weeds,  and  not  cut  before  maturity,  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  way  of  success.  In  the 
language  of  the  street,  Alfalfa  is  “dead  easy,”  and,  as 
Joe  Wing  says  of  inoculation,  “Just  forget  it.”  If  you 
must  have  inoculation,  inoculate  your  fields  with  well 
rotted  manure,  assuring  yourself  that  it  is  free  from 
weeds  and  other  grass  seed.  The  above  is  the  result  of 
10  years’  experience.  falicon. 

Clarksville,  Mo. 

A  FARMER’S  SON  ON  FARM  LABOR. 

I  notice,  on  page  451,  an  article  about  farm  help  and 
the  trouble.  'I  here  always  will  be  a  scarcity  of  help, 
both  in  the  kitchen  and  out  of  doors,  so  long  as  the 
factories  and  workshops  work  six  days  a  week  and  rest 
on  Sunday.  Again  shops,  stores,  factories,  work  regular 
hours,  and  leave  off  in  turn  all  the  help  they  can  spare 
on  holidays,  employees  thus  having  a  portion  of  the 
day  and  a  portion  of  the  month  to  themselves.  When 
a  farmer’s  girl  becomes  of  suitable  age,  she 
seeks  employment  in  the  city.  Why?  Because 
the  work  very  many  times  is  lighter  and  the 
pay  is  greater.  Country  people  pay  $1  to  $2 
per  week  for  a  girl  and  board  her,  while  the 
same  girl  can  get  her  board  and  $2  to  $5  per 
week  working  for  a  family  in  the  city,  and  does 
not  have  to  milk  or  feed  calves  either.  Farm¬ 
ing  people  then  wonder  why  children  are  not 
more  grateful  to  their  parents  and  stay  home 
on  the  farm  for  less  wages  and  work  from 
sunrise  to  midnight  so  Father  and  Mother  can 
keep  a  large  flock  of  cows,  calves,  pigs  and 
chickens,  the  proceeds  of  which  goes  into  the 
farmer’s  pocket  for  a  larger  stock  and  thus 
more  work  the  year  following. 

If  the  hours  and  privileges  of  a  farm  hand 
were  as  well  regulated  as  a  city  workshop 
what  a  different  view  would  be  given  to  the 
hired  help  problem.  I  knew  a  girl  who 
worked  for  a  private  family  in  the  city  for  $3 
per  week  and  had  no  washing,  no  ironing,  and 
no  housecleaning  to  do.  A  farmer’s  wife  took 
a  liking  to  this  girl  for  her  appearance  and 
neatness  of  work,  offered  her  $3.50  if  she 
would  come  out  on  her  suburban  farm.  Look 
at  her  the  next  day,  milking  cows,  feeding  calves  and 
pigs,  working  from  3  A.  M.  until  11  P.  M.,  no  rest,  no 
evenings.  She  stayed  just  two  days.  The  farmer  won¬ 
ders  why  she  left.  It  is  not  that  feeding  calves,  pigs, 
chickens  or  milking  is  such  terrible  work,  but  why  do 
they  try  to  crowd  the  life  out  of  their  hired  help  by 
doing  all  of  their  chores  before  daylight  and  after 
dark,  day  in  and  day  out.  Sundays,  holidays  and 
weekdays?  And  if  a  hired  man  wants  to  go  to  the  post 
office  on  Saturday  evening  after  6  P.  M.  he  must  come 
and  beg  on  bended  knees  for  a  leave  of  absence  for 
one-half  hour. 

Farmers  may  think  I  am  a  crank.  Well,  maybe  I  am 
Nevertheless,  I  am  a  farmer’s  son  and  enjoy  a  farmer’s 
life  and  prefer  it  greatly  to  that  of  a  city  life,  for 
I  have  had  both.  Here  is  a  farmer  who  has  50  cows 
that  have  to  be  taken  care  of,  a  limited  amount  of  help, 
say  the  Fourth  of  July  comes  to-morrow  and  all  want 
to  get  off.  “Well,  boys!”  says  Farmer  Brown,  “go  when 
chores  are  done.”  They  are  ready  to  go  at  8  A.  M., 
an  early  start,  but  they  must  be  on  hand  at  4  P.  M. 
to  commence  milking  again  and  work  till  11  P.  M. 
before  everything  is  ready  for  the  next  day.  City  peo¬ 
ple's  work  is  done  at  6  P.  M.  and  they  have  their 
•evenings  to  themselves.  The  old  adage  is  “A  farmer 
works  from  sun  to  sun,  but  woman’s  work  is  never 
done.”  A  city’s  life  is  from  seven  to  six,  evenings  and 
holidays  for  rest  and  fun.  It  has  been  said  a  farmer’s 
children  are  better  off  at  home.  This  may  be  so,  and 
very  often  so,  yet  the  children  see  easy  work  and 
short  hours  in  the  city,  so  they  go  where  life  looks  the 
most  tempting.  Farmers  say  they  cannot  afford  to  pay 
larger  wages  or  give  shorter  hours.  Why?  Because 
milk  sells  for  47  cents  for  a  40-quart  can,  and  hay 
$8.00  to  $10  per  ton.  Why  don’t  they  form  a  farmer’s 
union  and  all  stick  to  it  and  regulate  the  prices  of 
their  produce  instead  of  letting  the  middleman  have 
such  enormous  profit,  when  it  belongs  to  the  farmers? 
Here  is  the  whole  trouble.  Farm  produce  too  low, 
farmers  cannot  afford  to  give  big  wages  and  short 
hour?;  middle  man  gets  the  profit,  a  farmer’s  son. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


MAKING  THE  STRAWBERRY  BED. 

How  to  manage  the  strawberry  bed 
after  fruiting  is  somewhat  of  a  per¬ 
plexing  question  for  growers  as  well  as 
for  the  amateur.  There  is  also  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  and  treatment  of  such  beds.  During 
an  experience  of  25  years  I  have  tried 
almost  every  way  that  is  now  practiced  by 
different  growers,  and  I  am  well  con¬ 
vinced  for  my  own  practical  use,  con¬ 
sidering  labor  and  expense,  the  best  meth¬ 
od  is  for  me  to  plant  a  new  bed  every 
year.  After  the  first  bearing  year,  as  soon 
as  we  are  through  picking,  I  begin  to 
take  care  of  the  beds  by  pulling  all  weeds 
and  grass,  before  they  make  any  seed. 
Let  these  lie  on  the  bed  in  spots  where 
there  are  no  plants.  As  soon  as  the 
ground  is  frozen  I  cover  the  entire  bed 
with  horse  manure  to  a  depth  of  two 
or  three  inches.  This  will  perhaps  smoth¬ 
er  some  of  the  plants,  but  there  will  be 
plenty  of  them  left  for  the  next  year’s 
fruiting,  and  those  that  come  through  in 
the  Spring  will  grow  with  as  much  vigor 
as  a  newly-set  plant.  From  a  bed  of 
one  acre  treated  as  above  described  I 
picked  more  berries  the  past  season  than 
from  an  acre  planted  one  year  ago.  The 
berries,  however,  were  not  quite  as  large. 
After  I  finish  picking  3  second  crop,  I 
plow  everything  under  in  July  and  plant 
to  celery.  The  land  will  then  be  in  a 
high  state  of  fertility,  for  the  strawberry 
takes  but  little  from  the  soil.  If  a  sec¬ 
ond  crop  is  not  wanted  the  ground  should 
be  sown  with  Crimson  clover  about  the 
first  of  August.  This  should  be  plowed 
under  the  following  Spring,  when  the 
ground  will  be  in  excellent  condition  for 
planting  early  potatoes,  beets,  cabbage  or, 
in  fact,  any  early  vegetables.  This  meth¬ 
od  of  growing  strawberries  gives  me 
three  beds  to  look  after,  two  bearing 
beds,  one  and  two  years  old,  and  a  newly- 
planted  one  every  Spring,  and  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  there  is  less  labor  and 
expense  in  planting  a  bed  every  year  than 
in  trying  to  build  up  the  old  one  year 
after  year.  Those  who  have  not  ground 
enough  for  rotation,  and  wish  to  retain 
the  old  bed,  I  would  advise  to  narrow 
down  the  rows  to  six  or  eight  inches  in 
width.  Where  the  horse  and  plow  can¬ 
not  be  used  it  can  be  easily  accomplished 
with  the  spade.  Broadcast  some  well- 
rotted  stable  manure  or  fertilizer  on  the 
ground  and  rake  it  level.  New  runners 
will  soon  occupy  the  whole  space,  thus 
renewing  the  plantation.  Guard  against 
weeds  and  grass  to  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  Mulch  with  horse  manure  when  the 
ground  freezes.  In  the  Spring,  when  the 
young  plants  start  growing,  dig  under 
the  old  row  or  plants  that  have  been  used 
for  renewing  the  bed,  for  these  will  be 
pretty  well  exhausted.  This  narrow  space, 
when  dug  under,  serves  as  a  path  be¬ 
tween  the  renewed  rows.  Where  the 
mulching  or  manure  lies  too  heavily  on 
the  plants  this  should  be  raked  off  and 
left  in  the  paths.  This  will  keep  the 
ground  moist,  and  will  be  useful  in  the 
season  of  fruiting.  T.  M.  white. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Raspberries  and  Blackberries  for  Ohio. 

H.  C.  F.,  So.  Charleston,  O. — What  are 
the  best  varieties  of  raspberries  and  black¬ 
berries  for  Central  Ohio?  Has  the  Blow¬ 
ers  blackberry  any  real  merit?  If  it  is  one- 
half  what  some  nurserymen  claim  for  it  it 
would  surely  be  a  great  berry  for  the  fruit 
grower. 

Ans. — There  are  many  good  kinds  of 
berries  for  Ohio,  but  among  the  best  for 
general  use  are  the  following:  Of  the 
red  raspberries,  Loudon,  Cardinal  and 
Cuthbert;  of  the  blackcap  varieties,  Palm¬ 
er,  Kansas  and  Cumberland.  The  Early 


Harvest,  Agawam.  Eldorado  and  Minne- 
waska  are  some  of  the  best  of  the  black¬ 
berries.  The  Blowers  is  a  new  variety 
that  is  well  thought  of  so  far,  but  it  would 
be  very  risky  to  act  on  the  “booming” 
statements  that  are  made  of  it,  or  of  any 
other  new  thing,  when  first  introduced 
and  plant  largely  of  it.  Give  it  a  trial 
in  a  small  way,  and  experience  will  indi¬ 
cate  what  to  do  further  about  planting 

it.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Ailing  Peach  Trees. 

I.  R.  W.,  Pawtucket ,  R.  I. — I  have  a 
young  peach  orchard  of  300  trees,  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  bear.  The  fruit  has  set  thickly, 
and  most  of  the  trees  are  looking  vigorous. 
On  about  20,  however,  the  leaves  look  pale, 
and  some  of  the  tips  of  the  limbs  are  dead. 
Does  this  indicate  yellows?  Is  there  any 
sure  way  of  knowing  when  trees  are  attacked 
with  the  disease?  Will  there  be  any  danger 
to  the  healthy  trees  if  these  are  left  until 
Fall? 

Ans. — The  pale  color  of  the  leaves  of 
the  peach  trees,  as  described  by  I.  R.  W., 
would  suggest  that  they  are  affected  by 
yellows,  but  does  not  indicate  it  positive¬ 
ly.  The  first  sign  of  this  disease  in  peach 
trees  is,  usually,  the  premature  ripening 
of  the  fruit,  along  with  pale  color  of 
foliage.  Next  there  are  bunches  of  small 
shoots  along  the  main  branches,  and  soon 
there  are  dead  twigs  and  then  larger 
branches.  There  is  constant  danger  of  in¬ 
fection  where  a  tree  exists  that  has 
Peach  yellows.  While  the  exact  species 
of  bacteria  that  cause  it  has  not  been 
found,  although  there  has  been  every  ef¬ 
fort  made  by  the  ablest  scientists  to  dis¬ 
cover  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  does 
exist,  and  in  untold  myriads,  in  the  dis¬ 
eased  trees.  Not  a  day  should  be  lost 
in  destroying  every  part  of  a  tree  that  has 
Peach  yellows,  even  if  the  case  is  only 
suspicious.  An  affected  tree  should  be 
burned  on  the  spot  where  it  stood  or 

taken  to  a  place  outside  the  orchard  with¬ 
out  allowing  it  to  touch  another,  for  the 

contagion  is  spread  by  contact  in  some 
cases,  as  has  been  repeatedly  proved.  I 
once  saw  a  peach  orchard  in  Niagara 
county,  New  York,  where  a  few  trees  had 
this  disease,  and  had  been  dragged  diag¬ 
onally  through  it.  The  trail  was  very 
easily  followed,  by  the  line  of  vacancies 
that  had  been  made  afterwards  in  de¬ 
stroying  the  trees  that  had  taken  the  dis¬ 
ease  from  those  that  were  rubbed  against 
them.  Some  peach  orchardists  in  the 
regions  where  yellows  is  prevalent  have 
large  enclosed  vans  for  carrying  off  their 
diseased  peach  trees  to  the  place  of  crema¬ 
tion,  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  in¬ 
fection  on  the  way.  There  is  no  other 
successful  method  of  meeting  this  arch¬ 
enemy  of  the  peach  than  to  dig  and  burn 
every  vestige  of  it  on  first  sight,  and  this 
is  very  effective  and  only  moderately 
costly,  if  taken  in  time. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Fruits  for  Arkansas. 

W.  H.  E.y  Helena,  Ark. — I  have  about  20 
acres  of  hill  land;  some  of  the  hills  are 
quite  steep,  also  have  different  exposures, 
south,  east,  west  and  north.  I  want  to 
plant  these  hills  in  fruit,  especially  grapes. 
Which  exposure  of  a  hillside  is  best  for 
grapes?  What  is  the  best  variety  for  this 
country,  and  is  there  much  trouble  with  in¬ 
sects,  birds,  etc.?  What  is  the  best  method 
to  keep  birds  away  from  grapes?  Would 
you  advise  one  or  two-year-old  plants?  What 
ought  they  to  cost  per  hundred  or  thousand, 
and  where  can  they  be  bought  ?  Is  there  any 
money  in  grapes  when  they  can  be  sold  for 
from  15  to  20  cents  per  eight-pound  basket, 
and  would  there  be  any  money  in  making 
wine?  What  variety  of  peaches  is  best  for 
home  market?  Are  there  any  peaches  that 
bloom  late?  The  late  frosts  kill  most  of  our 
peach  crop.  Which  side  of  a  hill  is  best  for 
apples,  pears,  plums  and  peaches?  Is  It 
profitable  to  raise  currants,  blackberries  and 
raspberries? 

Ans. — Our  friend  in  Arkansas  really 
wants  almost  a  full  treatise  on  fruits  and 
their  culture,  and  it  is  not  possible  in  the 
limited  space  at  command  in  a  weekly 
paper  to  make  proper  reply  to  all  that  he 
asks.  On  the  hills  of  Arkansas  all  the 
land  that  is  rich  enough  is  good  for  most 
fruits,  no  matter  which  way  it  slopes. 
For  grapes  the  southern  slopes  are  the  best, 
because  they  will  causq  the  fruit  to  ripen 
a  little  sooner  than  any  other.  Grapes 


do  very  well  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  there  are  no  more  insects,  birds,  etc., 
there  than  in  most  sections.  Shooting 
birds  is  the  only  preventive  against  them. 
The  black  rot  and  mildew  are  the  most 
troublesome  enemies  to  grape  culture,  but 
Bordeaux  Mixture  is  a  remedy  that  is 

effectual.  Concord  is  one  of  the  most 

profitable  varieties  to  grow,  but  Campbell 
is  earlier  and  just  as  reliable.  The  plan 
in  growing  grapes  there  should  be  to  get 
them  into  market  as  early  as  possible. 

Delaware  is  a  very  choice  red  grape  and 
reasonably  early.  Brilliant  is  another  ex¬ 
cellent  red  grape,  and  larger  in  bunch  and 
berry  than  Delaware.  One-year-old  vines 
are  all  right  for  planting  and  should  not 
cost  over  $30  per  1,000  for  the  first  grade. 
7'hey  can  be  bought  from  almost  any 

nursery,  true  to  name,  provided  it  is 
reliable.  Grapes  will  pay  fairly  well  at 
two  cents  per  pound,  wholesale.  Currants 
are  not  suitable  to  a  climate  such  as  that 


A  MILLION  CELERY  PLANTS. 

Hardy,  field  grown  W.  Plume,  G.  S.  Blanching, 
E.  Triumph  and  W.  Queen.  25  cents  per  100,  $1.25 
per  1000:  10  M.  and  over  $1.00  per  M.  Cash  with 
order.  F.  o.  b.  packed  in  baskets  with  moss 

F.  M.  PATTINGTON,  Scipioville  N.  Y. 


CELERY  and  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

FOR  SAI.K—  Leading  varieties,  carefully  packed 
with  moss  in  baskets,  f.  a.  b.  here.  Write  for  prices. 
Cash  with  order.  Plants  ready  about  June  15. 
WOODLAND  FARM,  Canastota,  Madison  Co.,  N.Y. 


I  fid  M  ^weeI  potato  sprouts  EXTRA  FINE. 
I  UU  llli  500  M.  cabbage  plants  several  varieties. 
All  $1  per  M.  and  $8  per  10  M.  orders  filled  same 

day  received.  W .  F.  ALLEN,  Salisbury,  Aid. 


FOR  CAI  C— Cow  Peas.  $1.75  per  bushel:  Grim 
lUn  OHL.C  son  Clover  Seed,  $5.50  per  bushel 

J.  E.  HOI, I, AND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


ALFALFA  SEED— Kansas  grown,  best  known. 
Prices  and  samples  on  application. 

KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE,  Lawrence,  Kaos. 


60  Bus.  Winter  Wheat  Per  Acre 

That’s  the  yield  of  Salzer’sRed  Cross  Hybrid  Winter 
Wheat.  Send  2c.  in  stamps  for  free  sample  of  same, 
as  also  catalogue  of  Winter  Wheats,  Rye,  Barley, 
Clovers,  Timothy,  Grasses,  Bulbs,  Trees,  etc.,  for  fall 
planting.  John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


NURSERY  STOCK. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF 


of  Arkansas,  because  it  is  too  warm. 
Strawberries,  raspberries  and  blackberries 
all  pay  under  most  of  the  conditions  ex¬ 
isting  there,  if  well  cared  for.  The  same 
is  true  of  apples  in  northern  Arkansas, 
hut  not  in  the  southeastern  part,  where 
Helena  is  located.  I  would  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  extensive  planting  of  any  or¬ 
chard  fruits  there.  H.  e.  van  deman. 

Wild  Honeysuckle  — From  what  I  know 
of  the  wild  honeysuckle  about  the  only  meth¬ 
od  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to  keep  it  cut  off  so  close 
and  often  as  to  kill  out  the  roots  or  to  keep 
it  pastured  down  with  liogs.  The  latter  plan 
is  hardly  practicable  in  an  orchard,  as  it 
takes  too  confining  pasturing  for  the  good 
of  the  trees.  W.  H.  L. 

Tennessee. 

My  way  of  cultivating  corn  and  potatoes 
is  always  to  stir  the  ground  once  a  week 
or  oftener.  If  we  have  a  big  rain  work  corn 
until  it  is  ready  to  tassel  and  potatoes  until 
they  begin  to  bloom,  tolerably  deep  cultivation  , 
at  first  and  gradually  get  more  shallow  as  the  ! 
corn  makes  root.  I  prefer  level  culture  for 
corn  at  all  times  and  think  potatoes  better  to 
be  hilled  up  after  the  last  plowing  so  none 
of  the  tubers  will  be  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Wabash,  Ind.  h.  e.  w. 


FRUIT  TREES,  BERRY  PLANTS, 

and  General  Nursery  Stock.  Catalogue  Free. 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


0NE§FSRT  STRAWBERRIES  ffi! 

plant  guaranteed  or  money  returned.  Send  for  my 
mid-summer  catalog.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Atlienia,  N.  J. 


ROGERS  TREES  ARE 
DIFFERENT 
FROM  OTHERS. 

ROGERS  ON  THfc  HILL 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 

APPLE  BREEDERS. 


,  TREES  ARE  FAMOUS 

'wherever  planted;  are  planted 
"everywhere  trees  are  grown.  Free 
_  Catalog  of  superb  fruits— Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc.-Stark Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Try  Before  Buying 

We  waht  to  send  you  our  $35.50 
buggy  for  a  free  trial  of  30  days. 

You  do  not  put  up  a  cent  of  money j 
nor  bind  yourself  to  purchase.  We 
sell  direct  from  maker  to  user. 

Our  factory  istheonly  onegiving 
a  Two  Years  Approval  Test. 

Your  money  back  if  your  vehicle  does  not  stay  right.  $25,000 
bank  deposit  back  of  this  pledge.  Write  for  big  catalog. 

The  Anderton  Mlg.  Co..  19  Third  SI..  Cincinnati.  0. 


A  WATER  WAY  HONEYMOON. 


The  Best  Paying  Crops. — We  have  not 
kept  a  record  of  prices  in  a  way  that  we 
can  tell  which  is  the  most  profitable  since 
we  have  been  in  business.  Ours  is  mostly 
a  local  market.  Supply  and  demand  rules 
the  prices.  It  fluctuates  from  $500  or  more 
per  acre  to  almost  nothing.  The  very  early 
fruit  and  vegetables  invariably  bring  good 
prices.  Our  farm  is  not  the  ideal  for  first 
early,  but  is  excellent  for  second  early,  which 
quite  often  bring  as  much  as  the  earliest. 
Late  crops  are  very  uncertain  in  the  vege¬ 
table  line.  If  we  decided  to  grow  but  three 
or  four  of  each  would  choose  tomatoes,  cab¬ 
bage,  squash  and  peas,  strawberries,  cur¬ 
rants,  dewberries.  There  are  other  varie¬ 
ties  that  pay  much  better,,  if  our  market 
could  use  it,  such  as  lettuce,  pepper,  egg¬ 
plant,  horseradish,  radishes,  asparagus,  etc. 

Erie,  Pa.  _  c.  w.  z. 

The  inspector  asked  the  boys  of  the 
school  he  was  examining :  “Can  you  take 
your  warm  overcoats  off?”  “Yes,  sir,” 
was  the  response.  “Can  the  bear  take  his 
warm  overcoat  off?”  “No,  sir.”  “Why 
not?”  There  was  silence  for  a  while,  and 
then  a  little  boy  spoke  up.  “Please,  sir, 
because  God  alone  knows  where  the  but¬ 
tons  are.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 


NEWLY  MARRIED  COUPLES  TAKE  THE 
D.  &  B.  DAILY  LINE  STEAMERS 
ACROSS  LAKE  ERIE. 


These  are  the  days  of  the  June  brides 
and  many  bridal  couples  enjoy  the  de¬ 
lightful  lake  ride  between  Detroit  and 
Buffalo.  A  trip  on  the  palatial  steamers, 
Eastern  States  and  Western  States,  fills 
all  requirements,  furnishing  romance  and 
seclusion,  at  reasonable  figures.  State¬ 
rooms  and  parlors  reserved  in  advance. 
Send  Scent  stamp  for  illustrated  booklet. 
Address 

Detroit  &  Buffalo  Steamboat  Co., 
5  Wayne  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER. 


The  best  pruner.  Cuts  Vinch  dry  branch.  Quick, 
clean,  easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of 
two  new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  or  for  club 
of  7  ten  weeks  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 


Above  all  things 


IEdbystoME 

PRINTS 


children’s  dresses  should  be  made  of  material 
that  wears  well  and  looks  well. 

Simpson -Eddystone  Prints  will  stand  lots 
of  hard  wear  and  still  look  fresh  and  bright. 

As  for  your  own  clothes — can  you  get  goods 
that  will  be  too  full  of  quality  and  style  ? 

Our  calicoes  have  been  the  standard  of  the 
United  States  for  62  years,  and  every  piece 
that  we  send  out  is  fully  up  to  that  standard. 

Aik  your  dealer  for  Simpson-Eddy  stone  Prints. 

In  Blacks,  Black-and-Whites,  Light  Indigo- 
Blues  and  Silver-Greys,  Shepherd  Plaid  Effects 
and  a  large  variety  of  new  and  beautiful  designs. 

Thousands  of  first-dass  dealers  sell  them. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


Dwyer’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Strong,  healthy  plants  from  selected  stock  of  choicest  fruiting  varieties  sure  to  give 
satisfaction  and  PRODUCE  A  FULL  CROP  IN  1907. 

We  also  have  a  full  line  of  Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants.  Vines,  etc.,  for 
I  all  Planting.  We  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Catalogue  Free. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  I,  Cornwall,  New  York, 


IREES 


“ntiun  I  rA  IU  Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigate 
Allkmdsof  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Remember  we  beat  all  other  reiia 
Nurseries  in  quality  and  price,  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N 
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TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 
Husband's  Right  In  Property. 

A  soldier  would  like  to  known  whether, 
when  he  buys  a  small  home,  can  she  sell  It 
and  dispossess  him  of  a  home,  it  being  put 
in  her  name?  What  is  his  right?  a.  d.  t. 

New  York. 

If  the  “soldier”  has  put  the  title  to  his 
home  in  “her”  name,  even  if  she  happens 
to  be  his  wife,  the  home  has  passed  from 
him  without  recall.  He  would  better  make 
as  good  terms  with  “her”  as  possible. 

Rights  In  Widow’s  Property. 

What  is  the  law  in  North  Carolina  on  the 
following:  If  a  man  owns  a  farm  and  stock 
and  leaves  it  to  his  widow,  and  she  marries, 
has  she  any  right  to  it,  or  has  her  latter 
husband  any  control  over  it?  Can  the  chil¬ 
dren  hold  any  of  said  farm?  If  youngest 
is  not  of  age  can  they  divide  it  in  any  way? 

North  Carolina.  t.  h.  s. 

If  the  bequest  to  the  widow  was  without 
conditions  her  interest  became  absolute, 
and  the  children  would  have  no  rights  in 
the  property  except  through  her.  When, 
however,  she  marries  again,  the  law  of 
courtesy,  in  force  in  North  Carolina, 
gives  her  husband  a  life  interest  in  the 
property,  provided  there  is  a  child  born 
by  that  marriage.  If  there  is  no  child 
the  husband  has  no  right  or  interest  in  the 
property. 

Disputed  Right  of  Way. 

When  the  children  from  two  or  three 
farms  have  for  the  past  60  or  75  years 
crossed  part  of  another  farm  in  order  to 
reach  the  school  house,  can  the  owner  of 
that  farm  now  forbid  and  stop  them  cross¬ 
ing  ids  farm,  or  put  up  wire  fence  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  shut  the  children  off  either 
to  walk  or  drive?  The  distance  across  is 
one-half  mile;  around  the  road,  two  to  214 
miles.  The  conditions  in  Winter  are  such 
that  it  is- often  impossible  to  drive  through 
the  main  roads  on  account  of  snow  for  two 
and  three  days  at  a  time,  while  through  the 
open  fields  one  can  drive.  Have  the  parents 
of  such  children  a  right  to  drive  across  said 
man’s  farm  to  carry  the  children  to  and 
from  school  when  the  snow  is  too  deep  or 
storms  too  severe  for  them  to  walk?  This 
has  been  done  for  a  great  many  years ;  now 
a  new  owner  of  the  farm  is  objecting. 

New  York.  J.  l.  w. 

The  subject  of  how  the  public  gain 
rights  in  private  property  otherwise  than 
by  specific  grant  is  so  complicated  that 
each  case  must  be  decided  on  its  merits. 
Generally  speaking,  anyone  who  crosses 
private  property  without  express  permis¬ 
sion  is  a  trespasser,  and  trespassers  can¬ 
not  gain  rights  even  by  being  persistent. 
Verbal  permission  to  cross  and  recross, 
even  when  never  retracted,  does  not  give 
a  perpetual  right.  From  the  few  facts 
given  in  this  case  it  would  seem  that  no 
rights  have  been  acquired  by  the  public 
against  the  owners  of  the  real  estate. 


MANCHESTER’S  DAIRY  NOTES. 

Will  you  inform  me  whether  so-called  “mo¬ 
lasses  grain”  is  good  feed  for  work  horses? 
At  present  I  feed  two-thirds  oats,  one-third 
cracked  corn,  with  a  handful  of  bran  and  a 
little  linseed  meal  occasionally.  IIow  would 
you  balance  the  ration?  E.  c. 

Brown’s  Mills,  N.  J. 

Personally  I  have  fed  only  a  limited 
quantity  of  molasses  grains,  but  have  had 
enough  faith  in  them  to  buy  a  carload  re¬ 
cently.  Several  of  our  acquaintances  have 
fed  them,  and  with  good  results  where 
common  sense  was  used  in  feeding.  One 
man,  a  very  careful,  skillful  feeder,  is 
very  enthusiastic  over  them  when  fed  in 
limited  quantity.  They  are  rich  in  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  and  usually  contain  not  very 
much  protein.  Many  of  them  are  sold  at 
too  high  a  price  for  their  feeding  value, 
as  the  bulk  of  them  use  some  waste  by¬ 
product  to  which  hot  molasses  is  added, 
and  then  kiln-dried.  I  should  hardly  ever 
want  to  pay  much  more  for  them  than 
bran  or  wheat  mixed  feed.  When  oats 
or  corn  are  very  high,  as  they  are  at  this 
writing,  it  sometimes  pays  to  look  into 
some  of  these  new  feeds.  The  ration  you 
are  now  feeding  is  a  good  one,  and  can 
hardly  be  improved  as  to  quality,  but  per¬ 
haps  you  can  do  better  in  price.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  pays  to  feed  some  bran  to  horses 
— sav  a  quart  a  day.  Gluten  feed  is  an 
unusually  good  milk-producing  food,  but 
the  farmer  who  feeds  it  in  the  future  will 
probably  pay  about  all  it  is  worth,  and 
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perhaps  a  little  more.  Nearly,  if  not  all, 
the  glucose  factories  have  recently  com¬ 
bined  under  the  name  of  the  Corn  Prod¬ 
ucts  Refining  Co.,  and  they  put  the  price 
of  feed  anywhere  they  want,  and  also 
turn  it  out  in  such  quality  as  they  see  fit. 
Most  of  the  glutens  are  sold  with  an  an¬ 
alysis  guarantee  of  25  to  27  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein,  but  very  few  approach  this  in  an¬ 
alysis,  as  found  by  our  experiment  sta¬ 
tions.  Most  of  our  States  now  have  suffi¬ 
cient  laws  so  that  it  would  seem  that  this 
swindle  might  be  stopped,  but  we  have 
yet  to  hear  of  a  single  prosecution.  We 
recently  had  four  brands  of  corn  distil¬ 
lers’  grains  analyzed,  and  only  one  came 
up  to  guarantee.  One  guaranteed  33  per 
cent  protein,  yet  had  only  23  per  cent, 
nearly  one-third  less  than  its  guarantee. 
Write  to  your  experiment  station  for 
their  feed  bulletins,  and  find  out  about 
the  feeds  you  are  buying. 

Within  the  past  week  I  have  talked  with 
two  men — one  a  lawyer  in  New  York 
City,  who  is  paying  12  cents  a  quart 
for  his  milk.  The  cheapest  he  could  get 
in  his  vicinity  is  eight  cents  per  quart,  but 
this  12-cent  milk  is  guaranteed  to  have 
arrived  in  the  city  that  morning  and  to  be 
not  over  36  hours  old.  When  he  saw  our 
milk,  its  color  and  the  amount  of  cream 
on  the  top  as  shown  in  the  bottle,  he  said ; 
“It’s  wicked  to,  sell  that  milk  for  six 
cents.”  The  other  man  is  a  dairyman  in 
north'ern  New  York,  whose  milk  goes 
daily  to  New  York  City,  and  he  is  get¬ 
ting  the  magnificent  sum  of  88  cents  per 
100  pounds,  less  than  two  cents  per  quart; 
the  freight  adds  another  cent,  or  a  frac¬ 
tion  over,  and  where  does  the  difference 
between  the  three  cents  and  the  eight  or 
12  cents  go?  Of  course  the  middleman 
has  his  troubles,  but  the  dairyman  has 
none  (?).  Cows  never  get  sick,  never 
die,  require  scanty  care,  hunt  their  own 
feed  and  pay  the  hired  help.  Is  it  any 
wonder  the  boys  have  left  this  latter 
farm,  and  the  good  man  says  he  does  not 
know  that  lie  can  get  sufficient  help  to  do 
the  hoeing  and  haying? 

H.  G.  MANCHESTER. 


properly  pruned ;  apple  canker ;  bark-lice ; 
methods  of  grafting;  spraying  and  pruning 
appliances;  photographs  of  orchard  work 
with  results ;  a  model  hotbed ;  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  home  garden;  straw¬ 
berry  plants  properly  and  improperly  planted ; 
growing  plants  showing  the  results  of  seed 
selection,  are  some  of  the  horticultural  fea¬ 
tures.  The  forestry  exhibit  Included  speci¬ 
mens  of  seedling  trees  ready  for  planting; 
instruments  used  in  forest  measurements; 
samples  of  wood  in  all  stages  of  pulp  and 
paper  making;  and  large  transparencies  Illus¬ 
trating  forest  conditions  and  forest  manage¬ 
ment,  with  special  reference  to  the  farmer's 
wood  lot. 

From  start  to  finish  this  new  departure 
in  agricultural  education  in  Maine  has  been 
an  unqualified  success.  The  railroads  have 
been  most  generous  in  contributing  the  special 
trains  and  every  possible  facility  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  work,  and  the  farming  public  has 
shown  marked  approval  of  the  undertaking. 
Just  what  the  permanent  value  of  such  work 
as  this  may  be,  is  of  course  problematical. 
It  must,  however,  serve  to  awaken  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  higher  possibilities  of  many 
phases  of  agriculture  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
and  the  many  expressions  of  satisfaction  on 
the  part  of  the  farmers  who  visit  the  train 
are  very  gratifying  to  those  having  the 
matter  in  charge.  w.  m.  munson. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


MAINE  UNIVERSITY  FARM  SPECIAL 

On  .Tune  14  the  second  “Farming  Special” 
of  the  University  of  Maine  started  for  a 
sixteen  days’  campaign  over  the  lines  of  the 
Maine  Central  Railroad.  The  first  campaign 
was  carried  over  the  Bangor  and  Aroostook 
Railroad  during  the  latter  part  pf  April. 
The  “Farming  Special”  is  a  traveling  agri¬ 
cultural  college,  modeled  somewhat  after 
similar  enterprises  in  the  western  states,  and 
Is  an  innovation  in  the  history  of  agricultural 
education  in  Maine.  The  train  consists  of  a 
coach,  for  the  members  of  the  party,  and 
three  baggage  cars,  fitted  up  as  agri¬ 
cultural  museums.  A  stop  of  two  hours  is 
made  at  each  station  on  the  schedule.  The 
waiting  people  are  allowed  about  one-half 
hour  in  which  to  inspect  the  various  exhibits, 
after  which  two  or  three  short,  sharp,  prac¬ 
tical  talks  are  given  upon  the  phases  of  agri¬ 
cultural  work  specially  adapted  to  the  partic¬ 
ular  section  visited.  The  cars  are  then  thrown 
open  again  for  further  Inspection  and  the  In¬ 
junction.  to  “ask  questions"  is  well  observed. 

The  first  exhibition  car,  in  charge  of  Prof. 
W.  I>.  Hurd,  is  devoted  to  the  department  of 
agriculture  of  the  University  and  to  the  ex¬ 
periment  station  exhibits.  Among  other  in¬ 
structive  features  are  a  collection  of  fun¬ 
gicides  and  insecticides;  seeds  and  their  im¬ 
purities;  growing  plants  of  clover,  showing 
root  tubercles;  boxes  with  growing  plants  of 
the  best  soiling  crops;  apparatus  illustrating 
the  percolation  of  water  in  different  soils ; 
the  testing  of  seeds;  suggestions  for  home 
mixing  of  fertilizers;  models  of  various  parts 
of  domestic  animals  and  numerous  other  sug¬ 
gestive  objects. 

The  dairy  and  poultry  car,  in  charge  of 
Prof  G.  M.  Gowell,  is  always  a  center  of 
interest.  Near  the  model  cow  stall,  which  is 
a  reproduction  of  the  stalls  used  in  the  Unl- 
verstiy  stables,  the  suggestive  legend :  “A 
clean  man  In  clean  clothes  can  get  clean 
milk  from  a  clean  cow  in  a  clean  barn.” 
carried  conviction  to  many  farmers.  The 
aerator,  the  separator  and  the  Babcock  tester 
likewise  came  in  for  a  full  share  of  atten¬ 
tion.  The  brooder,  with  about  fifty  four- 
weeks-old  chickens,  the  Incubator,  the  cur¬ 
tain-front  house,  and  the  trap  nest,  kept  the 
professor  with  his  assistants  in  the  center  of 
eager  throngs. 

The  horticulture  and  forestry  car,  in  charge 
of  Prof.  W.  M.  Munson  and  Prof.  G.  E. 
Tower,  illustrated  various  phases  of  garden, 
orchard,  and  forest  management.  Good  and 
bad  orchard  soils ;  trees  properly  and  im- 


Old-Fashioned  Butter  Making. — When  I 
was  a  child  I  saw  Grandmother  stir  cream 
many  a  time  in  a  1% -gallon  jar  that  had  a 
small  bottom.  She  used  a  wooden  smooth 
stick.  I  knew  If  she  got  butter  that  way  I 
could,  so  I  have  stirred  cream  many  years 
when  I  had  but  one  cow  or  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  from  several  cows.  I  use  any  kind  of  a 
jar  or  bowl  that  is  two  or  three  times  larger 
than  the  quantity  pf  cream,  so  as  not  to  spat¬ 
ter  it.  I  use  a  pudding  stick  to  stir  it,  or 
a  cooking  spoon  with  a  round  handle,  as  they 
are  easier  to  hold  than  a  flat  handle.  A 
spoon  is  better  for  a  small  dish.  I  wash 
the  butter  in  the  same  dish  until  the  last 
water  is  clear,  then  salt  it  well,  and  put 
brine  on  top  of  the  butter  when  It  is  packed 
away,  and  keep  in  a  good  cold  cellar,  and 
never  had  it  spoil  from  long  keeping  in  my 
life.  I  have  a  small  wooden  churn,  but  It  is 
easier  for  me  to  stir  it  than  to  churn,  and 
much  less  work.  If  cream  Is  all  right  it  will 
come  just  as  well  stirred  as  churned.  If  you 
do  not  grain  the  cow  in  Sunyner,  be  sure 
she  gets  her  salt  and  all  the  pure  fresh 
water  she  wants  every  day,  or  else  do  not 
keep  a  cow,  as  it  will  not  pay.  I  raised 
cream  In  tin  pans  most  of  my  life,  but  find 
the  granite  much  better.  But  the  cream¬ 
ers  or  separators  that  are  used  with  water 
outside  milk  are  easier  and  cheaper  in 
the  end.  I  have  a  small  one  for  water.  I 
put  in  the  milk,  then  measure  it  with  a  rule 
or  yard  stick,  then  put  in  the  same  quantity 
of  water  right  from  the  pump,  and  in  three 
hours  you  can  draw  off  the  milk,  then  the 
cream  Into  a  jar.  I  usually  let  it  stand  un¬ 
til  I  am  getting  supper,  and  draw  it  off 
and  give  the  can  a  good  wash  in  warm  water 
and  only  scald  it  mornings,  taking  care  not 
to  put  very  hot  water  on  the  glass  always. 

Lorane,  Pa.  w.  d.  l. 

Regular  Boarder  :  How  many  more 
times  am  I  going  to  see  this  same  piece  of 
pie?  Waiter:  Dunno,  sir.  The  boss  told 
me  to  keep  giving  it  to  you  till  you  et  it. 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 


Leggett’s  Dusters 


DISTRIBUTE 
INSECTICIDES 

_  IN  DUST  FORM 

saving  B’ruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  when  other 
methods  fall. 

NO  BARREL  OF  WATER  TO  HAUL 


LEGGETT'S 

,  CHAMPION 
, DUSTER 


Potatoes  dusted  as  fast  as 
you  walk. 

Several  styles  for 

GARDEN, 
FIELD 

OB 

ORCHARD 

Our  Spray  Calendar  gives  concise  information  regarding 
Spraying,  Uustersund  Materials.  Mailed  free  on  request. 

Leggett  &  Bro.,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


■%  A  TCMTC  SECURED  or  FEE 
DA  I  Bin  I  O  RETURNED. 

■  Free  report  as  to  Patentability.  Illustrated  Guido 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 

EVANS,  WII.KENS  &  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


EGISTERED  ANGORA  GOATS.— Pairs  or 
trios.  REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 
Write  for  prices  and  information. 
MELROSE  STOCK  FARM,  Oincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


R 


BEE  OUTFIT— Colony  best  Italian  Bees,  hive, 
super,  sections,  hat,  veil,  broom,  gloves  and 
smoker,  $10.  GEO.  ENTY,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Mosgrove,  Pa. 


F0RDH00K  KENNELS 

Have  the  past  year  been  re-enforced  with  a 
number  of  Fine  IMPORTED 

SCOTCH  COLLIES 

Of  the  Choicest  Blood. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  correspond  with 
parties  desiring  Fine  Puppies. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


JUST  ONE  roof  is  required  when 
it’s  Carey’s,  for  the  Carey  roof 
lasts  as  long  as  the  building  stands. 
Send  us  your  address.  We  want  to 
tell  you  why 

CAREY’S 

Flexible  Cement 

ROOFING 

affords  the  best  protection  for  all  farm  build¬ 
ings.  The  Carey  roof  is  tire  resisting,  wind 
and  water  proof,  and  is  unaffected  by  heat 

nrtld  Pn/innoo  if  i a  ntrorl oaf. in cr  rflnniviHff 


OUUUUUUL  ai  1  lUtti  nou.  * 

suitable  for  steep  or  fiat  surfaces;  is  easily 
and  quickly  laid  on  new  buildings  as  well  as 
over  leaky  shingle  or  metal  roofs  without 
removing  same.  Our  patent  lap  covers  and 
protects  nailheads. 

Write  for  free  Bamplo  and  beautiful  booklet, 
which  fully  describes  this  wonderful  rooting. 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  MFC.  CO. 
43  Wayne  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


REAL  VALUE 

Considering  its  real,  honest  worth,  the  cost  of  a  Champion 
Cart  is  about  one-half  of  its  value.  If  you  could  see  the 


genuine,  high-grade  material  used  in  its  construction  you 
would  realize  beyond  doubt  why  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
cart  to  buy.  Its  style  of  construction  commends  it  to  the  eye 
of  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  practical  horseman.  It  combines 
all  the  good  features  of  a  speed,  road  and  breaking  cart.  Driver 

I  is  always  able  to  mount  or  dismount  with  safety— no  matter  what 

position  the  horse  may  be  in— a  feature  of  value  in  breaking  colts, 

THE  CHAMPION  IS 

ere 
vei 

fre 


is  strongly  built,  Where  the  greatest  strain  comes  there  it  Is  reinforced  heaviest.  Shafts  have  two 
cross-bars— one  over  and  one  below— making  it  practically  unbreakable.  Springs  are  long,  making  it 
very  easy  riding.  Seat  is  upholstered  and  adjustable  to  any  weight  of  rider  thus  taking  the  load  off 
the  horse.  Wheels  are  60  inches  high, well  tired  and  bolted.  Nicely  painted  and  trimmed;  absolutely 
free  from  horse  motion.  A  cart  made  to  make  friends  by  its  real  honest  value.  Made  in  three  sizes— 
V,  X  and  extra  long  shafts  for  breaking  purposes.  One  price  to  all.  Send  for  free  descriptive  book 
tving  detailed  information. 

CHAMPION  CART  CO.,  BOX  lOQi  UIGONIEB.  INDIANA. 


CART 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 

creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  ami  made  fertile. 
Jackson’s  Hound  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  W alk  Tile,  etc.  W rite 
for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  li.  JACKS*)*,  JG  Third  Are.,  Albany,  Si.  ¥. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

MEAN  PROSPERITY  ON  THE  FARM 

.Fortune  smiles  when  the  Green  Mountain  Silo  becomes  a  part  of 
the  farm  equipment.  It  brings  profit  instead  of  loss,  lifts  the  mort- 


.  .  'gs 

gage  and  turns  hard  times  into  happiness. 

Fresh,  green  pasturage  can  be  fed  all  the  year  round.  The  stock 
thrive  and  fatten  and  the  milk-yield  increases  25  per  cent.  You  can 
keep  twice  as  many  cows  at  the  same  cost,  or  the  same  number  at  half 
the  cost.  Either  way  your  profits  are  more  than  doubled. 

No  other  so  scientifically  constructed,  so  substantial,  so  convenient, 
so  durable,  or  so  universally  satisfactory  as  the  Green  Mountain  Silo. 
Agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory.  Write  for  free  BookletH 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 
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Ruralisms 

¥’¥  y^V Wf 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

"Success*  With  Red  Perennial  Sun¬ 
flowers. — The  only  purchaser  of  “red 
sunflower”  so  far  heard  from  who  was 
able  to  germinate  the  seeds,  thus  reports 
his  trial  of  the  German  novelty,  which  is 
offered  as  a  genuine  hybrid  between  a 
Helianthus  or  sunflower  and  our  native 
purple  cone-flower,  Echinacea  purpurea ! 

On  page  474  I  see  mention  made  of  the 
red  sunflower,  of  which  I  bought  iwo  pack- 


growth  before  welcoming  blooms.  While  the  foot,  the  trowel  inserted  along  the 
perennial  under  good  protection  they  onen  side  of  the  square  formed  by  the 
flower  so  promptly  from  Spring-sown  seed,  top  of  the  tin  and  the  tin  containing  the 
showing  blooms  by  July  or  August  and  soil  and  plant  was  lifted  and  placed  in 
continuing  until  frost,  that  they  may  very  the  barrow.  Proceeding  until  a  full  cargo 
properly  be  treated  as  annuals.  There  is  was  obtained  the  barrow  was  wheeled  to 


a  great  range  of  color,  and  the  blooms 
vary  in  different  plants  from  single  to 
fully  double,  both  with  and  without  the 
usual  flat  outer  guard  petals.  In  rich 


the  plot  previously  prepared  and  the  tins 
with  the  plants  all  set  in  their  proper 
places.  Then  spreading  the  wings  slight¬ 
ly  the  tins  readily  slipped  out,  leaving  the 


soil  the  plants  are  of  surprisingly  thrifty  plants  set  with  roots  not  in  the  least  ex¬ 
growth,  the  main  spike  rising  over  eight  posed  or  disturbed.  The  work  was  rap- 

feet  high,  remaining  a  long  time  in  bloom,  idly  done  and  with  perfect  success  even 
and  is  succeeded  by  many  branches  from  in  sunny  weather.  The  tins  lasted  sev- 
the  base,  thus  furnishing  a  succession  of  eral  years  and  I  used  them  for  other 
flowers  until  growth  ceases.  While  very  small  plants,  as  cabbage  and  tomato.  If 
fine  for  cutting  and  garden  decoration  the  the  soil  is  loose  and  not  well  held  by  the 
ets  in  1905  and  succeeded  in  raising  17  flowers  have  scarcely  the  finish  of  the  tin  bend  the  wings  nearer  together,  mak- 

young  planls,  which  I  tended  with  great  care  choicer  perennial  varieties.  As  they  fur- 


and  planted  in  a  frame  in  good,  rich  soil.  nish  such  a  great  quantity  of  bloom  in  a 
Imagine  my  disappointment  when  they  flow-  ,  ,  •  .  , 

ered  and  I  found  them  to  be  nothing  more  coniPartlvdy  short  growing  period  they 


ing  the  open  side  narrower. 
Sylvania,  Mo. 


F.  E.  H. 


- - -  -  - - nothing 

nor  less  than  Rchinacea  purpurea;  so  much  ueed  a  plentiiul  supply  of  nourishment 
for  the  wonderful  red  sunflower !  f.  c.  e..  and  should  be  freely  watered  in  dry 
Rhode  Island.  weather.  Seeds  cost  about  the 


in 

same  as 


MOST  PROFITABLE  GARDEN  CROP 

As  I  do  a  retail  business  and  have  to 
raise  almost  the  entire  list  of  fruits  and 


Crimson  Winter  Rhl'barb  in  a  Mild  other  good  strains,  but  at  present  are  vegetables  the  question  as  to  which  is 


Climate. — The  reports  on  Crimson  Winter 
rhubarb,  page  410,  come  mostly  from 
northern  localities  where  the  cold  of  Win¬ 
ter  interrupts  growth  when  the  variety 
is  supposed  to  be  most  useful.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  account  comes  from  the  more 
genial  climate  of  Washington : 

Here  on  Puget  Sound  where  we  only  had 
about  three  inches  of  snow  all  Winter  and 
s  Idom  get  zero,  only  perhaps  once  in  five 
years  will  get  it  so  cold,  Crimson  Winter 


only  offered  in  mixture. 

Single  Hollyhocks.— Not  a  few  flower 
lovers  profess  greater  admiration  for 
“old-fashioned”  single  hollyhocks  than 
for  all  the  elegant  double  developments 
of  enthusiastic  breeders.  It  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that  the,  single  kinds,  in  their  pure 
and  soft  light  tints  as  well  as  fiery 
reds  and  startling  purple-black  shades,  are 
effective  and  artistic  in  the  highest  degree. 


rhubarb  grows,  where  I  have  seen  it,  very  They  are  decorative  for  distant  effects  and 

"ie  Sta,kS-T  S"  Sma"  as  to  have  far  more  graceful  in  aspect  as  the  flowers 
very  little  commercial  value.  If  a  person  ,  ...  ,  x  ,  .  ,  , 

wishes  fo  get  a  few  early  stalks,  it  has  a  a,e  no^  huddled  together  in  the  dense 
place,  but  from  a  market  garden  standpoint  fashion  of  the  double  kinds,  but  though 
I  can  see  no  use  for  it.  Tf  certainly  would  freely  produced  arc  too  flimsy  to  be  of 
raise  and  force  Victoria  much  use  for  cutting.  The  plants,  how- 


be  far  easier  to 
loots  than  Crimson  Winter  rhubarb  even 
where  it  grows  out  doors  as  it  will  with  us, 
on  account  of  the  mild  Winter. 

Washington.  l.  r.  iiopktns. 

Double  Hollyhocks. — In  Fig.  214  we 
have  a  superb  example  of  the  double 
flowering  hollyhock,  but  flowers  as 
perfect  may  be  grown  by  anyone 
willing  to  expend  10  to  15  cents  for  a 


ever,  are  generally  vigorous  and  healthy, 
reproducing  themselves  where  allowed 
from  self-sown  seeds  and  are  more  truly 
perennial  than  the  fancy  doubles,  which 
are  best  treated,  as  before  remarked,  as 
biennials. 

The  Fern-leaved  Hollyhock —The 
true  hollyhock,  Althaea  rosea,  is  native  to 


packet  of  good  seeds  and  to  care  for  the  China  and  has  been  in  cultivation  in  Eu- 
plants  reasonably  when  germinated.  Seeds  ropean  gardens  for  quite  000  years.  The 
for  bloom  next  year  should  not  be  sown  flowers  of  the  typical  species  are  soft  pink 
later  than  the  middle  of  July,  and  when  in  color.  A  closely  related  species  from 
transplanted  to  the  blooming  bed  the  Asiatic  Turkey  is  A.  ficifolia,  the  fern- 
seedlings  should  be  given,  for  best  effect,  leaved  hollyhock,  having  handsomely  cut 
a  space  of  not  less  than  IS  inches  each  or  divided  foliage  and  lemon  yellow 
way.  Hollyhocks  are  perennial  and  fair-  blooms.  As  grown  on  the  Rural  Grounds 
ly  hardy,  but  the  finest  blooms  are  borne  it  is  a  very  attractive  plant — hardy,  long- 
on  young  plants,  so  it  is  better  to  start  lived  and  disposed  to  naturalize  itself  in 
a  new  lot  each  season.  1  hey  thrive  little  cultivated  nooks.  The  flowers  are 
in  any  good  garden  soil  but  appreciate  rea-  of  the  usual  single  hollyhock  type  and  are 
sonable  fertilization  with  fine  old  manure  pure  and  pleasing  in  color.  We  have 
and  clean  cultivation  throughout  the  grow-  hybridized  it  with  good  single  kinds  of 
mg  season.  The  finest  strain  known  has  common  hollyhock  for  three  successive  gen- 
been  developed  by  Chater,  an  English  nur-  eratjons.  and  find  the  divided  or  palmate 
seryman,  and  his  varieties  are  everywhere  character  of  the  foliage  almost  obliterated 
offered  by  reliable  seedsmen.  They  come  after  the  second  crossing.  This  is  a  loss 
in  a  bewildering  array  of  polors,  from  in  beauty,  apparently  not  to  be  compen- 
snow  white  to  all  conceivable  shades  of  sated  by  varying  the  color  of  the  blooms. 


red  and  yellow,  and  include  ashy  grays 
and  maroon  blacks.  Some  of  the  flesh, 
rose  and  salmon  tints  equal  in  purity 
anything  found  in  the  floral  world.  Vari¬ 
eties  differ  in  vigor  and  stature,  but  the 
average  height  is  about  four  feet.  These 
highly  developed  hollyhocks  are  quite 
subject  to  a  destructive  imported  fungus 
disease  known  as  Hollyhock  rust  which 
often  attacks  the  plants  just  before  bloom¬ 
ing,  causing  the  leaves  to  brown  and 


1  he  second  generation  gave  some  ex¬ 
quisite  fawn  and  ecru  shades  but  a  third 
pollenization  developed  chiefly  unattrac¬ 
tive  dull  reds.  Althaea  ficifolia  is  a  de¬ 
sirable  plant,  long  known  but  little  cul¬ 
tivated.  Seeds  are  rarely  offered  by  deal¬ 
ers.  _  w.  v.  F. 


A  GARDEN  TRANSPLANTER. 

Some  ■'rears  ago  I  wished  to  extend  our 
.  ,  ,  ,  •  ,  strawberry  bed  with  the  newly-formed 

wither,  and  hinders  the  development  of  plantSi  and  as  the  conditions  for  trans- 

the  flowers.  Bordeaux  Mixture,  freely  planting  midsummer  are  not  often 
applied  before  infection,  has  proved  quite  favorable  in  central  Kansas,  where  we 

efficient  in  staying  the  trouble,  but  is  the„  lived,  I  had  to  evolve  a  plan  to  move 

highly  objectionable,  as  it  disfigures  the  the  soi]  with  the  plants 


foliage  and  blooms.  Hollyhock  rust  has, 
however,  either  diminished  in  virulence  or 
additional  vigor  has  been  bred  in  the  good 
varieties,  as  there  appears  to  be  less  un¬ 
certainty  in  their  culture  now  than  10 
years  ago. 

Everblooming  Hollyhocks.  —  Several 
years  ago  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New 
York  City,  introduced  a  strain  of  early 
and  continuous  blooming  varieties  under 
the  name  of  Henderson’s  Everblooming 


I  had  heavy  tin  cut  in  pieces  l}/2  by 
11  inches.  I  wanted  a  strong  wire 
turned  in  along  one  side,  but  the  tinner 
was  without  the  necessary  machine  and 
the  best  he  could  do  was  to  turn  the  edge 
over  twice,  thus  considerably  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  top  of  the  tool.  With  a  block  of 
wood  3J/>  inches  square  for  a  form  the 
two  ends  of  the  tins  were  bent  at  right 
angles  to  the  central  part,  thus  forming 
three  sides  of  a  hollow  cube.  Armed 


Annual  hollyhocks.  We  have  repeatedly  with  three  dozen  of  these,  garden  trowel 
grown  this  race  and  regard  it  as  of  the  and  a  wheelbarrow,  I  proceeded  to  the 
highest  valge  to  those  who  do  not  care  patch.  A  tin  with  a  good  plant  in  the 
to  risk  the  uncertainties  of  a  year’s  center  was  forced  into  the  ground  with 


most  profitable  is  not  easy  for  me  to 
answer,  as  in  almost  every  case  the  crop, 
demand  and  price  have  to  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  my  record  is  from  a  failure  to 
a  great  crop  on  nearly  the  entire  list  ex¬ 
cept  early  turnips,  radishes,  and  during 
the  past  two  years  early  cabbage  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  maggots  that  ruin  them. 
The  price  of  squashes  generally  rules  so 
low  as  to  be  hardly  worth  raising,  and 
I  think  I  have  done  poorly  as  a  whole 
with  potatoes.  I  know  this  is  rather 
a  negative  answer,  but  if  my  farm  is 
planted  in  anything  like  the  right  propor¬ 
tion  according  to  my  needs,  I  hardly  know 
what  I  would  choose  or  eliminate.  Taken 
one  year  with  another  strawberries  are 
a  disappointment,  but  a  few  times  it  has 
been  the  crop  to  give  a  good  start  for 
the  season.  Of  the  other  fruits,  apples, 
peaches,  red  raspberries  and  currants  have 
been  more  desirable  than  pears,  plums  and 
cherries,  the  latter  being  usually  no  good 

Rhode  Island.  F.  t.  j. 

THE  BLUEBERRY  IN  CULTIVATION. 

A  C,  C.,  Maine. — We  wish  to  grow  the 
high  hush  blueberry  in  our  garden  and  would 
he  glad  of  any  information  regarding  its 
culture. 

The  blueberry  proved  to  be  a  good  deal 
like  Indians,  it  would  not  stand  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  so  never  fruited  enough  to  be 
satisfactory,  although  I  monkeyed  with  it 
for  a  period  of  about  10  years. 

j.  h.  hale. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  unable  to  report  much 
progress  with  our  blueberry  work  since  I 
wrote  the  little  article  for  The  R.  N.-Y. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  percentage  of  plants  from  root-cut- 
tings  placed  out-of-doors  and  the  absence 
of  greenhouse  facilities  has  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  continue  the  work  of 
propagation  under  glass.  I  ought  to  have 
continued  our  outside  trials  but  have  neg¬ 
lected  to  do  so.  Some  of  the  plants 
which  we  have  propagated  are  just  about 
coming  into  bearing  but  as  yet  have  given 
us  no  yields  of  importance.  Last  year 
neither  the  wild  nor  cultivated  bushes 
yielded  much  fruit  through  this  region. 
This  year  there  is  a  promise  of  a  good 
crop.  Thus  far  I  have  been  unable  to  per¬ 
ceive  any  improvement  in  size  of  fruit  or 
productiveness  due  to  cultivation.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  our  experience  thus  far  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  should  be  a  place  for 
propagating  the  high  huckleberry  or  blue¬ 
berry.  as  it  is  called  here,  (Vaccinium 
corymbosum),  for  the  home  garden.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  with  our  pres¬ 
ent  knowledge  there  would  be  very  much 
prospect  of  making  the  venture  succeed 
in  commercial  work.  One  difficulty  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  plants  are  of  slow 
growth.  1  think  it  would  take  longer  to 
bring  a  plantation  into  full  bearing  than 
to  bring  a  peach  orchard  into  bearing. 
Rhode  Island.  fred  w.  card. 


WITH  THE 

*  EMPIRE  KING” 

and  bugs,  worms,  blight,  etc.,  will 
have  no  terrors  for  you.  Best  con¬ 
struction,  perfect  agitators,  no  scorched 
foliage.  We  make  all  sizes  and  styles.  Free  book 
on  spraying.  Agents  wanted. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMPCO.,  No.  2  Eleventh  St. ,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


mm 


Demlng  Power  Sprayer 

Self-contained,  simple,  light,  pract¬ 
ical.  Load  it  on  wagon  box  or  tank 
wagon  and  attach  hose  and  you  are 
ready  Tor  work.  The  ideal  outfit 
for  orcliardists  and  park 
managers.  The  only  really 
efficient  gasoline  engineout- 
flt  that  sells  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Everything  in  Sprayers 

Bucket,  Barrel,  Knapaack, 

Hand,  Etc.  outfits  adapted 
to  every  purpose.  Don't  buy 
till  you  Investigate  the 
famous  Demlng  line. 

Catalogue  Free. 

THE  DEMING  CO., 

200  Depot  St. 

SALEM,  OHIO. 


^Auto-Spray 

4  gal.  tank,  brass  pump,  operates  by 
compressed  air.  12  strokes  give  pressure 
to  spray  %  acre.  Auto-Pop  Attachment 
cleans  nozzle  every  time  used;  saves 
half  the  mixture.  Best  line  high  grade 
sprayers,  hand  and  power,  in  America. 
Catalog  free.  Good  agents  wanted. 

E.  C.  BROWN  CO., 

28  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Saw  Mills 

If  you  need  anything  in  saw  mills  or  wood  working  ma¬ 
chinery,  send  for  our  catalog.  Our  line  is  complete.. 
Goods  highest  quality  and  prices  reasonable. 

Amirlcan  Saw  Mill  Mch.  Co.,  129  H ope st. , Hackettstown, N.  J. 
New  York  Office,  610  Engineering  Building. 


Our 

Factory 

Price 


THE  PRICE  MOVES  THEM 

This  is  a  special  for  1906  that  we  are  building  by 
hundreds  And  1'iey  are  going  as  fast  as  we  can  build 
them  You  will  pay  a  dealer  $:i0  more.  No  such 
bargain  ever  thought  of  by  a  mail  order  house.  Our 
old  time  l.beral  terms 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

with  right  to  return  at  our  expense  if  It’s  not  a  bargain. 
Great  bargains  on  full  line  light  vehicles.  Send  for  free 
catalog.  Also  special  bargain  circular. 

KALAMAZOO  CARRIAGE  A  HARNESS  CO  , 
Box  26  ,  Kalamazoo  Mich. 


5% 


STRONGER  EVERY  YEAR 
WHILE  ALWAYS  PAYING 

FobThirtben  Years  we  have  regularly  remitted 
dividends  to  thousands  of  small  investors  ill 
all  parts  of  the  country,  never  in  a  single  in¬ 
stance  less  than  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  Our  re¬ 
sources  are  greater  now  than  ever  before  and  our 
patrons  hotter  secured.  Let  us 
explain  by  correspondence  how 
"c  can  handle  your  savings  to 
your  advantage. 

Assets,  $1,750,000. 

Established  ltf  Tears. 

Banking  Dept.  Supervision,. 

Earnings  paid  from  qpy  re¬ 
ceived  to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited 
and  promptly  answered. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

5  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway,  New  York. 


Dig  Your  Potatoes  With  a 


Dowden, 


Get  them  all  in  any  soil, 

low,  hilly  or  level,  light  or  _ 

Potatoes  come  clean  and  sound.  The  ma- 1 
chine  that  worksrlght  and  lasts.  Write  for  catalog. 

Dowden  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  622,  Prairie  City,  Iowa. 


THE 


Hoover  Digger 


Clean,  last 
work.  It  stands 
the  wear  and 
tear. 


Favorite  in  every  great  pota¬ 
to  growing  district.  Get  free  catalog. 

The  Hoover-Prout  Co..  Lock  Box  56 ,  Avery,  0. 


THE  BOSS  POTATO  DIGGER 


works  well  in 
stony  ground  and 
on  side  hill.  Digs 
every  row.  WARRANTED. 
Thousands  in  use.  Write  for 
prices.  Manufactured  by 

E.  R.  ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO., 

Corning,  N.  Y. 


1906. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Farm  Notes. — We  are  still  wet.  The 
rain  poured  down  upon  our  strawberries 
for  four  days  just  when  they  needed  sun¬ 
shine.  As  a  result  a  good  share  of  the 
crop  was  lost,  in  spite  of  all  we  could  do; 
berries  were  soft  and  watery,  and  without 
much  taste — not  at  all  a  credit  to  the 
farm.  The  boy  learned  something.  He 
started  with  a  crate  of  these  soft  berries 
to  fill  his  orders  one  night,  but  after  driv¬ 
ing  a  mile  he  found  most  of  them  a  soft 
mass.  He  did  the  right  thing — told  his 
customers  just  what  the  trouble  was  and 
got  them  sounder  fruit  free  of  charge. 
It  hurts  to  see  beautiful  fruit  go  in  this 
way,  but  we  did  our  share  at  least.  We 
shall  have  more  than  ever  next  year.  The 
rain  ruined  the  cherry  crop  also.  Even 
the  birds  were  bunkoed  this  year,  for 
the  rot  swept  from  tree  to  tree  like  wild 
fire.  .  .  .  The  potatoes,  however,  tell 
a  better  story.  We  never  had  a  finer- 
looking  crop —  and  yet  alas !  I  have  said 
that  before  in  June.  We  never  gave  bet¬ 
ter  culture  though,  and  there  have  been 
surprisingly  few  bugs  thus  far.  How 
about  those  potatoes  started  in  boxes  and 
transplanted — did  it  pay?  I  think  so — by 
July  4  there  were  tubers  of  the  earliest 
varieties  large  enough  to  eat — consider¬ 
ably  ahead  of  those  planted  outdoors.  The 
transplants  were  hurt  by  a  late  frost 
too.  ,  .  .  Tomatoes  with  us  have  not 
made  a  vigorous  growth  outdoors  dur¬ 
ing  this  cold,  wet  season.  When  they 
were  transplanted  a  few  plants  were  left 
in  the  hotbed.  You  should  see  the  differ¬ 
ence.  Those  in  the  hotbed  are  30  per 
cent  larger  and  finer.  You  see  that  while 
both  sets  of  plants  have  their  tops  in  the 
same  sort  of  air  the  soil  which  surrounds 
their  roots  differs.  The  soil  in  the  hotbed 
has  “bottom  heat,”  and  the  tomatoes  ap¬ 
preciate  it.  Those  outside  are  in  cold, 
sogey  soil  and  of  course  they  cannot 
thrive.  You  might  take  two  men,  both 
working  hard  to  support  their  families 
and  do  their  duty.  One  has  a  home  in 
which  love  abounds,  and  where  patient 
service  is  a  duty  and  hopeful  faith  a  part 
of  life.  Another  has  a  home  of  discord, 
disappointment,  selfishness  and  shirking  of 
duty.  Can  you  not  see  that  the  growth 
of  these  two  men  will  be  not  unlike 
that  of  my  tomato  plants?  I  always 
feel  sorry  for  a  man  who  has  no 
“bottom  heat”  in  his  life. 

Our  hay  crop  is  very  heavy,  and  later 
than  usual.  The  constant  rains  seem  to 
have  delayed  ripening.  That  suits  us,  as 
we  hone  to  get  our  cultivated  crops  well 
cleaned  up  before  haying  begins.  We  are 
putting  a  horse  fork  and  carrier  into  the 
barn,  and  expect  to  transfer  many  a  back¬ 
ache  to  Bob  and  Nellie.  When  we  see  it 
work  we  can  tell  better  about  it.  I  am 
quite  willing  to  let  a  horse  lift  all  my 
burdens  that  I  can  hitch  to  him.  The 
Japanese  millet  looks  well  just  now,  and 
promises  a  great  crop  of  forage.  This  is 
by  far  the  best  variety  of  millet  that  I 
have  ever  tried.  The  cow  peas  do  not 
care  for  this  wet  weather,  Still  they  are 
making  progress  and  entered  the  last 
week  in  June  nearly  a  foot  high.  People 
look  at  this  crop  and  smile  at  the  folly 
of  giving  up  a  field  to  such  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  looking  thing.  But  I  have  great  faith 
in  my  friend  the  cow  pea.  I  have  seen 
it  bring  life  to  dead  soil,  and  restore 
wasted  fields.  Down  in  the  soil  on  those 
roots  a  miracle  of  fertility  is  working 
out  and  I  look  ahead  to  the  Alfalfa  that 
is  to  follow. 

Black  Alfalfa. — We  cut  the  Alfalfa 
on  Thursday.  There  was  every  indica¬ 
tion  of  clear  weather,  and  on  Friday  af¬ 
ternoon,  when  we  bunched  up  the  wind¬ 
rows,  it  looked  safe  for  hauling  in  a  lot 
of  fragrant  green  fodder  on  Saturday. 
But  the  day  come  with  a  deluge  of  rain. 
Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday  all  voted 
the  Prohibition  ticket,  and  there  was  that 
Alfalfa  getting  every  vote  and  every  drop. 
“As  black  as  your  shoe,”  reported  Merrill 
when  he  came  from  the  hill,  but  T  remem¬ 
bered  that  there  are  light-colored  shoes, 
and  did  not  give  up.  Wednesday  blew  clear 
and  warm  and  I  shook  up  that  Alfalfa 


myself  early  in  the  day.  It  was  a  tough¬ 
looking  sight — black,  musty  and  sour,  but 
I  have  great  faith  in  the  sun  and  air, 
and  I  wouldn’t  give  it  up.  I  shook  it 
up  where  it  was  beaten  down  close  to  the 
ground.  There  were  thousands  of  cheer¬ 
ful  little  friends  in  that  field.  The  young 
Alfalfa  plants  had  made  a  growth  of  six 
inches  since  the  field  was  cut.  They 
seemed  to  stretch  out  and  say : 

“Cheer  up,  old  man,  it’s  all  right.  Every 
drop  that  soaks  the  hay  braces  us  along 
to  a  new  crop.  Keep  at  it  and  we  will 
see  you  through  anyway !” 

Merrill  and  Philip  drove  by  on  their 
way  to  the  hill.  They  were  driving  Jerry 
and  Bob.  That  wise  little  Bob  ran  his 
eye  over  the  field  and  turned  to  Jerry  as 
much  as  to  say: 

“What  do  you  think  of  that,  old  man? 
Talk  about  these  meat  packers — did  any¬ 
one  ever  see  a  worse  mess  than  that  of¬ 
fered  to  an  honest  horse?  They  expect  us 
to  eat  that  filthy  stuff,  do  they?  Not  much 
for  me !” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know!”  said  Jerry.  “In 
my  younger  days  I  lived  out  West,  and 
the  Alfalfa  hay  there  was  fine.  To  be 
sure,  this  looks  pretty  musty,  but  I  don’t 
believe  that  man  wants  to  hurt  us.  I 
shall  try  it  anyway.” 

“You’re  an  old  poke !  Look  at  the 
work  we  do  on  this  farm.  We  deserve 
the  finest  Timothy  and  oats,  and  if  you 
had  the  spunk  of  a  mouse  we  would  get 
it.  You  do  as  I  say.  When  this  man 
gets  behind  us  to  fix  these  traces  I’ll  give 
him  both  heels  and  knock  him  down. 
Then  you  trample  him,  and  before  we 
get  done  with  him  he  will  be  glad  to 
beg !” 

“You’re  a  fool!”  said  Jerry.  “You  try 
that  and  I’ll  let  you  have  both  heels  in 
the  ribs.  You  don’t  know  when  you  are 
well  off!” 

So  it  happened  that  when  I  went  be¬ 
hind  to  fasten  a  trace  Bob  did  nothing, 
but  set  his  ears  back — at  the  word  he 
pulled  his  share.  I  shook  that  hay  again 
after  dinner,  and  bunched  it  up  at  night. 
Tt  made  a  goodly  sight.  On  Thursday  it 
was  hauled  in.  Philip  fed  it  to  all  the 
horses.  While  it  lacked  color  the  wind  had 
blown  the  musty  smell  out  of  it.  What 
do  you  suppose  happened?  Bob  sniffed 
at  it,  took  a  taste,  rolled  his  tongue  a 
little  and  then  stole  what  he  could  away 
from  Madge,  pushing  his  own  share 
back  where  she  couldn’t  get  it.  I  am 
more  and  more  in  favor  of  Alfalfa.  No 
rest  on  Hope  Farm  till  we  get  acres  of  it. 

Home  Notes. — “I  think  I  must  surely 
be  a  regular  Jonah!”  It  was  Mother  who 
made  this  dismal  statement.  She  stood  at 
the  window  early  Sunday  morning  watch¬ 
ing  the  pouring  rain.  Here  it  was  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Day — Mother  had  worked  hard  to 
get  up  a  good  programme — and  here  was 
the  rain.  “Not  half  the  children  will  be 
there,  and  no  one  will  come !”  I  am 
something  of  a  Jonah  myself — a  political 
meeting  of  my  party  generally  brings  an 
appropriate  rain — so  I  knew  how  one  feels 
when  the  conviction  begins  to  grow 
strong.  Anyway,  I  imagine  Jonah  got  to 
be  something  of  a  philosopher  and  said 
little.  Breakfast  was  unusually  good,  and 
the  rain  stopped  about  nine  o’clock.  Nine 
Hope  Farmers  drove  off  to  help  swell  the 
audience — the  little  girls  very  brave  in 
white  stockings  and  shoes.  I  volunteered 
to  stay  at  home  and  start  dinner.  The 
meat  was  cooked  and  ready.  I  picked  peas 
and  strawberries  between  showers,  cleared 
off  the  table,  shelled  the  peas,  chased  out 
the  flies  and  had  the  water  boiling  when 
our  folks  came  driving  home  all  smiles. 
It  seems  that  the  children  came,  and  went 
through  their  programme  well.  There 
wasn’t  a  large  crowd  of  grown-ups — but 
that  was  the  worse  for  them.  Of  course 
I  couldn’t  mention  it  ri<Tit  then,  but  it 
made  me  think  of  one  of  the  rare  occa¬ 
sions  when,  as  a  boy,  I  went  to  a  dance. 
There  were  very  few  dancers  present,  and 
one  cheerful  man,  wanting  to  make  us 
all  good-natured,  went  around  saying: 
“We  may  be  few,  but  we  are  very  select !” 
Anyway,  my  peas  and  strawberries  were 
voted  fine. 

Various  Questions. — The  following 
question  from  New  York  has  been  asked 
before : 

“I  do  not  care  to  hear  how  to  raise  Tim¬ 
othy  and  Red-top  at  a  cost  of  $5  a  ton,  but  I 
should  like  to  know  why  G.  M.  Clark  scrapes 
his  meadows  clean  in  the  Fall.” 

Mr.  Clark  is  careful  to  rake  off  all  the 
dead  trash  before  Winter.  He  says  that 
field  mice  nest  in  the  trash  and  destroy 
many  grass  roots.  Mr.  Clark  is  very  anx¬ 
ious  to  keep  the  seeding  perfect.  Another 
objection  is  that  the  old  grass,  if  left, 
gets  in  the  way  of  the  mower  and  clogs 
the  teeth.  This  objection  can  be  over¬ 
come  by  burning  off  the  meadow  in  Spring. 
For  my  part  I  like  to  leave  the  dead 
grass.  T  think  it  protects  the  field,  holds 
snow  and  moisture  and  acts  like  a  mulch 
on  the  ground. 

Here  is  another  New  York  man  after 
information : 

Canadian  hardwood  ashes  are  sold  here  for 
$13  per  ton.  would  it  pay  to  use  them  at  that 
price?  I  know  nothing  about  them  but  I  un¬ 


derstand  they  are  not  guaranteed.  Would  lime 
be  required  where  ashes  are  used,  as  my 
ground  is  in  need  of  lime?  How  much  ashes 
would  be  required  per  acre?  f.  e.  k. 

You  can  figure  it  for  yourself.  A  ton 
of  average  ashes  will  give  you  100  pounds 
of  potash,  40  of  phosphoric  acid  and  600 
of  lime.  See  what  sulphate  of  potash  will 
cost  you.  By  buying  200  pounds  of  it 
you  will  have  all  the  potash  in  the  ton 
of  ashes.  In  300  pounds  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  you  will  have  your  400  pounds. 
Thus  by  getting  figures  on  potash,  acid 
phosphate  and  lime  you  can  tell  whether 
$13  is  high  or  low.  It  is  more  than  I 
would  pay  for  unguaranteed  goods.  The 
ashes  will  take  the  place  of  lime  just 
as  far  as  the  lime  they  contain  goes.  You 
ought  to  use  at  least  1,500  pounds  of  lime 
if  the  land  is  sour,  and  this  would  mean 
2l/2  tons  of  ashes. 

I  receive  from  time  to  time  a  good 
many  letters  like  this  one  from  a  worthy 
woman  in  Florida  who  has  met  with  some 
misfortune : 

You  are  in  want  of  a  steady  boy  or  man 
to  help  on  your  place.  I  have  been  think¬ 
ing  maybe  it  would  be  of  mutual  benefit  if 
we  could  make  an  arrangement  for  you  to 
take  my  eldest  son  onto  your  farm  to  help 
you.  lie  needs  the  training  badly,  in  order 
to  be  a  help  to  me  in  a  few  years,  maybe 
my  only  maintenance.  He  is  in  his  eleventh 
year,  and  large  as  most  boys  at  fourteen. 

I  often  find  it  hard  to  explain  why  we 
cannot  take  such  boys.  We  have  had  a 
number  of  them  at  various  times,  mostly 
relatives  or  friends.  I  appreciate  the  con 
fidence  which  prompts  a  woman  to  write 
in  such  a  way  about  her  boy.  As  we  are 
situated  now  he  would  be  of  little  use  to 
us  and  just  at  this  time  we  have  about 
our  fill  of  responsibility.  I  know  just 
how  this  woman  feels  about  her  boy,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  the  little  fellow  would 
appreciate  his  mother’s  efforts  to  find  him 
a  good  home  where  he  could  be*  trained 
and  taught  to  help  her  later  on.  I  would 
like  to  find  a  good  home  for  him,  and  if 
anv  .  reader  childless  or  without  a  big 
family  would  like  to  find  out  about  this 
boy,  I  will  give  the  needed  address. 

Here  is  a  man  who  speaks  up  for  sev¬ 
eral  others : 

I  wish  that  the  Hope  Farm  man  would 
be  a  little  more  careful  about  pasting  labels 
on  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  Recently  the  writer’s 
name  appeared  on  the  shoulder  of  a  pretty 
good-looking  Poland  China.  Of  course  we 
can  stand  it  as  long  as  it  is  an  $850  hog, 
but  suppose,  for  instance,  the  hog  should  not 
bring  over  $16  or  $18.  Then,  too.  we  fear 
that  some  readers  might  l>e  offended,  even 
though  the  hog  did  sell  for  a  good  price,  and 
are  too  modest  to  write  the  Hope  Farm  man 
about  it. 

I  have  many  sins  to  answer  for,  but 
this  is  not  one  of  them.  Some  20  years 
ago  I  worked  in  a  printing  office  where 
I  set  type,  wrote  poetry,  fed  the  press, 
folded  the  papers,  wrote  the  wrappers, 
swept  out  the  office  and  was  also  fighting 
editor.  That  was  in  the  South,  and  if 
I  had  written  a  man’s  name  on  the  picture 
of  a  hog  in  carrying  out  my  duty  as 
mailer  I  should  have  had  a  large  con¬ 
tract  in  my  capacity  as  fighting  editor.  I 
have  graduated  from  both  jobs.  Address¬ 
ing  is  now  done  with  a  machine,  and  the 
mailer  doesn’t  stop  to  look  at  the  name 
or  what  he  hits  with  it.  It  may  be  a 
picture  of  a  hog  or  of  some  fine-looking 
man  in  an_  advertisement.  There  is  no 
malice  in  his  act,  and  when  he  hits  a  hog 
the  victim  may  well  say::  “Well,  sir,  I 
have  given  some  character  to  an  undig¬ 
nified  animal !” 

Fire  Extinguishers. — There  seem  to  be 
a  good  many  people  who  are  thinking  what 
this  man  asks : 

“Can  you  give  me  any  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  effectiveness  of  chemical  fire  extin¬ 
guishers?  Such  I  mean  as  are  offered  for 
private  use,  costing  $12  to  $15.  If  as  ef¬ 
fective  as  claimed  they  are  well  worth  hav¬ 
ing  around.  g.  w.  b. 

Pana,  Ill. 

I  think  these  “extinguishers”  are  useful. 
I  notice  they  are  now  hung  up  on  all  ferry 
boats  and  in  railroad  stations.  That  may 
not  amount  to  much  when  we  consider  the 
quality  of  so-called  “life-preservers,”  but 
I  have  seen  these  things  quench  a  hot  fire 
when  used  in  time.  The  principle  upon 
which  they  work  is  easy  to  understand.  Cer 
tain  gases  like  chlorine  and  carbonic  acid 
will  “put  out”  a  flame.  Sometimes  when 
the  chimney  is  on  fire  people  throw  salt  into 
the  stove  or  fireplace  and  the  chimney  stops 
burning.  Salt  is  a  combination  of  chlorine 
and  sodium.  We  all  know  that  if  we  lower 
a  candle  or  lantern  into  a  silo  or  into  a  well 
where  carbonic  acid  gas  has  formed  the  light 
goes  out.  “The  object  of  the  “extinguisher" 
is  to  form  and  throw  these  gases  rapidly 
upon  the  fire,  thus  putting  it  out.  Most 
of  them  contain  salt  and  bicarbonate  of 
soda  so  combined  that  the  gases  will  be  quick¬ 
ly  set  free.  Salt  water  is  good  to  throw 
bn  a  fire.  The  liquid  extinguishers  throw  out 
their  contents  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
a  soda  water  fountain  or  by  mixing  chem¬ 
icals  like  a  baking  powder. 

What  is  a  baking  powder  and  what  does  it 
do? 

It  contains  a  carbonate  which  is  a  pow¬ 
der  containing  carbonic  acid  gas  in  con¬ 
densed  form.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  or  ordi¬ 
nary  cooking  soda  is  generally  used.  Then 
the  baking  powder  contains  some  actd  like 
cream  of  tartar,  tartaric  acid  or  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  carbonate. 
When  this  combination  is  moistened  and 
heated  a  chemical  change  takes  place.  The 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  set  free  and  it  is  this 
swelling  and  bursting  through  the  dough 
which  makes  it  “rise”  or  swell.  So  long  as 
it  is  kept  drv  the  mixed  powder  will  remain 
for  years  safely  holding  the  imprisoned  gas. 
Appiy  moisture  and  heat  and  the  gas  es¬ 
capes,  to  raise  the  bread  or  in  larger  volume, 
to  put  out  a  fire  or  destroy  life.  H.  w.  c. 


KEEBNER’S  ENSILAGE  CUTTER. 

The  best  cutter  on  the  market  for  green  or  dry  corn. 
Leading  ensilage  cutter  made.  It  not  only  cuts  but  crushes 
the  stalks,  rendering  them  palatable.  Stock  greatly  relish 
and  thrive  on  it.  A  $5.00  attachment  turns  tho  machine  into  a  perfect 
shredder.  Runs  with  least  power.  Used  for  cutting  all  kinds  of  stock  foods. 
Power  can  be  applied  to  pumping,  churning,  grinding,  etc.  Catalogue  freo. 

HEEBNER  «fe  SONS, 22  Broad  St..  Lansdale,  Pa. 


LOW  DOWN  - 


_ WAGONS 

and  wood  wheels  to  lit  any  wagon  of  the  sort  you  want.  Made 
right  and  sold  the  way  you  like  to  buv.  Our  catalog  give9  par¬ 
ticulars.  HILLSDALE  WHEEL  COMPANY.  Hillsdale,  Mich. 


BUILDING  MATERIAL 

for  bouses,  barns  and  farm 
buildings  of  every  description. 

Stands  greater 
weight,  and  is 
cheaper  than 
brick,  stone  or 
cement.  Send 
for  estimates. 
Samples  sent 
free.  Freight 
prepaid. 

Sold  only  in 
ear  loads. 

Write 

H.  B.  Camp  Co. 

Bessemer  Bldg. 
PITTSBUKO,  PENN. 


No.  3  Multi- 
pie  Conduit. 


BALL  T UUfl  HAT. 

A  Reliable 

Hand  Hay  Press 

12  Sizes. 

Manufactured  only  by 


HOBSON  &  CO.,  17  State  Street,  New  York. 


WSCH' 


SELF 

FEED 

Full 
Circle 


HAY  PRESS 


The  Baler  for  speed.  Bales  12  to  18  tons  a  day. 
Has  40  inch  feed  hole.  Adapted  to  bank  barn 
work.  Stands  up  to  its  work — no  digging  holes 
for  wheels.  Self-feed  Attachment  increases 
capacity,  lessens  labor,  makes  better  bales  and 
does  not  increase  draft.  Send  for  catalogue.' 

Sandwich  Mfg.  Co.,  157  Main  St„  Sandwich,  Ills, 


HAY  presses 

1  1  n  1  THE  HENDRICKS 

Press  will  Earn  its  Cost  in  One 
Season.  A  postal  with  your  name  and 
address  on  the  back 
will  bring  you  our 
Free  Catalog:. 

D.  B.  Hendricks  &  Co. 

Cornell  St. 
KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


GET  DEDERICK’S  BOOK 

Sent  Free 

It’s  worth  money  to  you.  It  shows  a 
way  to  turn  a  poor  Hay  crop  into  a 
good  profit.  If  there  is  a  surplus  of 
Hay,  Straw  or  any  other  balable 
product  in  your  vicinity, you  need 
this  book.  There  is 


MORB1 


MONEY,! 


IN.  HAY 

'  j  n  |  i  I  l  1 

baled  by  Dederick’s  Raling  Presses, 
because  they  alwayB  make  the  bale  that 
commands  the  highest  price  in  any  market. 

These  presses  are  made  by  the  man  who 
created  the  hay-shipping  industry  of  tho 
world. 

Dederick’s  Rook  and  Annual  Report  on 
the  Hay  Crop  answer  every  question  of  why 
and  how.  They  are  free  to  you. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS, 

29  Tivoli  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


'  WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

ai*d  send  4  Buggy  Wheel,.  Steel  Tire  on  .  ?5. 

With  Rubber  Tires,  $  1 8.50.  I  mfg.  wheels  ^  to  4  in. 
tread.  Top  Buggies,  $28-76:  Harness  $4  26.  Write  for 
catalog.  Learn  how  to  buy  direct.  Repair  Wheels  83.76. 
Wagon  Umbrella  FURS.  W.R.  BOOlt,  Cincinnati,  O. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  II  HAVANA.  ILL. 


July  7, 
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TUE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  RARER. 

K  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

Entered  at  New  York  as  Second  Class  Matter. 
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Du.  Walter  Van  Fleet.  I 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  Gd.,  or  8 Yj  marks,  or  10 ya  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  vou  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  7,  190G. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  217,  page  535,  is  one  of 
the  post  cards  we  have  mentioned.  Others  are  coming 
to  us.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  all  we  can.  This  plan 
of  printing  striking  farm  scenes  on  post  cards  is  first 
rate.  Why  should  the  railroads  and  “resort”  people 
have  a  monopoly  of  it? 

* 

On  page  476  we  asked — “What  is  the  value  of  a  live¬ 
stock  certificate  of  registry?”  We  are  likely  to  find  out 
before  we  are  done,  as  breeders  are  coming  in  with  rec¬ 
ords  of  personal  experience.  The  first  will  be  found 
on  page  547.  Evidently  the  only  value  such  a  certificate 
can  have  depends  upon  the  honesty  of  the  breeder  and 
the  care  exercised  by  the  association.  In  this  way  the 
value  of  a.  certificate  of  pedigree  comes  down  to  the 
integrity  of  the  breeder — just  as  it  does  in  the  case  of 
dozens  of  other  things  which  are  offered  for  sale. 

♦ 

It  will  pay  all  rural  people  to  read  the  article  by  Mr. 
Hartman  with  great  care.  He  tells  the  truth  about  his 
experience  on  the  soil.  If  it  is  not  made  clear  he  stands 
ready  to  fill  in  all  the  chinks  by  answering  questions. 
This  article  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind — and  yet  we 
always  hesitate  to  print  these  true  stories  of  honest  suc¬ 
cess.  Whv?  Because  readers  somehow  will  not  always 
read  between  the  lines.  What  can  one  find  between  the 
lines — there  is  nothing  but  white  paper  there!  The  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  man  and  his  family,  which  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pressed  on  paper,  but  which,  after  all,  stand  for  success 
or  failure! 

* 

The  weed  known  as  “live-forever”  is  well  named,  and 
when  it  is  well  established  on  a  farm  it  is  quite  likely 
to  be  handed  down  to  children’s  children.  The  follow¬ 
ing  note  from  one  of  our  New  York  readers  states  the 
facts : 

I  have  a  lot  with  some  live-forever,  and  should  like  to  get 
rid  of  it,  but  have  found  no  way  but  to  take  a  shovel  and 
wagon  and  dig  it  out.  I  have  tried  salt  and  kerosene,  but 
did  not  kill  it.  It  would  be  a  large  job  to  dig  it  up  and 
throw  in  the  road.  G.  w. 

It  seems  that  there  is  a  disease  which  destroys  this 
weed  and  which  may  be  spread  through  the  field.  Prof. 
Stone  of  Cornell  will  tell  us  what  there  is  to  tell  about 
it  next  week. 

* 

Our  desire  is  to  give  all  sides  of  all  farm  questions 
a  fair  hearing  when  the  discussion  can  be  conducted 
fairly.  That  is  why  we  give  the  hired  man  a  chance 
to  talk  on  page  534.  There  is  some  truth  in  what  he 
says,  as  we  know  from  experience — but  it  is  not  the 
whole  story.  We  have  worked  on  farms  where  we  were 
well  treated.  The  food  was  as  good  as  the  boss  had, 
and  our  quarters  were  as  neat  and  clean  as  we  saw 
fit  to  keep  them.  Our  friend  is  right  in  one  thing — the 
man  who  works  himself  is  the  fairest  boss  because  he 
knows  what  work  means,  and  what  is  needed  to  keep  it 
up.  No  man  who  does  not  work  can  be  in  sympathy 
with  labor.  As  for  wages,  in  our  neighborhood  the 
hired,  man  has  the  advantage,  and  receives  considerably 
more  for  a  day’s  work  than  ever  before. 


Now  and  then  a  farmer  says  he  is  tired  of  hearing 
about  Alfalfa.  Let  such  a  man  go  on  until  he  has  a 
crop  of  Alfalfa  growing  on  his  farm  and  he  will  feel 
rested  every  time  he  reads  or  hears  the  name !  Many 
of  us  remember  how,  some  25  years  ago,  a  few  people 
began  to  talk  about  the  silo.  Great  objection  was  made 
to  this  “corn  kraut,”  and  some  farmers  hooted  at  the 
idea  of  preserving  corn  in  this  way.  Still  the  papers 
and  the  scientific  men  kept  on  talking  about  the  silo. 
Now,  on  thousands  of  dairy  farms,  the  very  life  of  the 
dairy  business  depends  upon  silage.  We  feel  confident 
that  within  a  few  years  Alfalfa  will  revolutionize  dairy¬ 
ing  again — right  on  the  farms  where  silage  was  first 
reviled  and  then  welcomed,  and  where  now  Alfalfa  is 
not  recognized.  That  is  why  we  keep  at  it. 

* 

Every  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  living  in  Minnesota 
should  keep  in  mind  that  proposed  amendment  to  the 
State  Constitution.  It  was  fully  explained  on  page  503. 
The  object  is  to  give  farmers  and  gardeners  the  right 
to  sell  their  own  produce  at  retail  without  paying  a 
license  fee.  In  most  of  the  States  farmers  already  en¬ 
joy  this  right,  though  efforts  are  made  to  bluff  them 
out  of  it.  In  Minnesota  there  was  an  old  law  which 
forbade  class  legislation,  and  some  smart  lawyer  claimed 
that  it  would  be  legislation  in  favor  of  a  “class”  to  per¬ 
mit  farmers  to  sell  their  own  goods  while  peddlers  who 
sold  purchased  goods  were  taxed  or  licensed.  Thus 
it  becomes  necessary  to  exempt  farmers  by  special  legis¬ 
lation.  Every  farmer  and  every  consumer  in  the  State 
is  interested  in  this  matter.  By  all  means  spread  the 
news,  and  organize  your  neighbors  and  friends, 

* 

We  find  that  John  F.  Spencer  is  a  subscriber  to  The 
R.  N.-Y. — full  paid  in  advance.  With  such  evidence  of 
intelligence  as  that  we  cannot  understand  why  he  does 
not  tell  our  readers  where  he  got  the  Seedless  apple. 
Surely  no  man  could  have  a  more  pressing  or  cordial 
invitation  to  contribute  a  valuable  article.  We  will  even 
offer  to  pay  him  our  regular  rates  for  such  matter.  As 
he  does  not  respond  we  have  gone  to  others  for  infor¬ 
mation.  On  the  next  page  will  be  found  notes  from 
some  Colorado  fruit  growers.  More  will  follow.  Sure¬ 
ly  if  business  men  who  live  near  where  the  apple  is 
grown  will  not  plant  the  “Seedless”  there  seems  small 
reason  whv  strangers  should  do  so.  Among  other  re¬ 
ports  is  the  following  from  as  good  a  fruit  authority  as 
there  is  in  Colorado : 

As  to  the  Seedless  apple,  T  have  not  taken  much  stock  in 
it.  The  variety  is  tolerably  good,  but  no  improvement  on 
any  variety  that  I  could  make  out.  The  tree  blooms  of 
course,  but  the  corolla  (colored  petals),  is  lacking,  which 
robs  the  tree  of  the  beauty  of  an  apple  tree  in  full  bloom. 
They  claim  now  .that  such  protects  the  apple  from  worms, 
as  the  moth  is  not  attracted  by  the  bloom.  Now  that  is 
humbug,  as  the  moth  flies  in  dark,  and  besides  most  damage 
by  worms  is  done  by  the  later  broods.  The  first  brood  is 
easy  to  kill  by  spraying  at  the  right  time. 

Let  us  state  again  that  we  have  no  personal  feeling 
or  prejudice  against  this  variety.  If  it  has  friends  who 
will  pronounce  it  worthy  we  want  to  hear  from  them. 
Thus  far  there  seems  to  be  no  one  to  “mourn  for 
Logan !” 

* 

The  meat  inspection  bill  and  the  introduction  of  the 
Seedless  apple  have  given  the  agricultural  papers  a 
good  chance  to  represent  real  farm  sentiment,  and  pro¬ 
tect  their  readers.  Tt  cannot  be  said  that  many  of  them 
come  out  of  the  discussion  with  a  very  thick  layer  of 
glory.  As  to  the  meat  inspection,  some  dodged  the 
point  entirely.  Others  found  fault  with  the  President 
because  he  forced  the  issue  and  made  those  hideous 
reports  public.  Others  openly  side  with  the  packers — 
apparently  afraid  that  if  they  are  offended  the  price  of 
live  stock  must  fall.  It  has  seemed  to  us  from  the  first 
that  this  meat-packing  business  had  reached  a  point 
not  unlike  that  of  life  insurance.  It  usually  happens 
when  such  things  are  turned  over  to  great  corporations 
that  everything  else  gives  way  to  money-making.  Mo¬ 
nopoly  feels  justified  in  ignoring  common  rights.  Abuses 
which  grow  out  of  such  things  can  only  be  corrected  by 
strong  public  opinion.  There  was  no  way  of  driving  the 
public  to  action  except  under  the  lash  of  horror  and 
indignation.  Does  anyone  suppose  that  the  insurance 
laws  could  have  been  forced  through  the  New  York 
Legislature  had  it  not  been  for  the  awful  disclosures  of 
“graft”  and  dishonesty?  Or  does  anyone  suppose  that 
we  could  ever  have  had  a  meat  inspection  bill  that 
will  give  anything  like  a  Government  guarantee  if  Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt  had  not  startled  the  country  by  pub¬ 
lishing  that  report?  No  class  of  people  in  the  land  will, 
in  the  end.  derive  greater  benefit  from  a  proper  meat 
inspection  than  farmers.  To  put  them  in  opposition  to 
the  President  in  this  contest  is  to  put  them  in  a  false 
position — as  attempting  to  cover  up  a  great  wrong.  As 
to  the  Seedless  apple — a  fair  statement  of  the  case  is 
this:  A  company,  apparently  well  supplied  with  money, 
is  attempting  to  sell  large  numbers  of  an  untried  vari¬ 
ety.  Our  horticultural  authorities  unite  in  either  con¬ 
demning  the  variety  or  urging  the  public  to  let  it  alone 


until  fairly  tested.  The  price  charged  for  the  trees  is 
far  beyond  their  value  for  any  practical  purpose.  With 
these  facts  well  known  would  you  not  suppose  that  the 
farm  papers  would  hasten  to  warn  or  advise  their 
readers,  and  thus  save  their  money?  You  have  a  right 
to  expect  this,  and  yet  with  a  few  brave  exceptions  these 
papers  are  doing  just  the  other  thing.  They  remain 
silent  as  the  grave  until  they  secure  an  advertising  order 
— when  they  break  out  in  praise  of  a  fruit  which  they 
well  know  is  not  worthy,  as  judged  by  the  standards 
used  in  valuing  other  fruits.  Instead  of  acting  as 
friend  and  fair  adviser  of  those  who  support  them, 
they  act  like  strike  politicians  who  hang  about  on  the 
fen^e  until  they  see  which  way  the  money  is  going!  If 
any  of  such  papers  think  this  comparison  unjust  they 
may  have  the  space  in  which  to  explain!  If  they  say 
this  is  only  a  little  thing — not  large  enough  to  talk  about 
• — the  answer  is  easy.  They  are  establishing  a  vicious 
principle  in  farm  journalism.  The  success  of  such  a 
scheme  will  encourage  larger  and  richer  promoters  to 
put  worthless  or  fraudulent  things  on  the  market.  Once 
let  them  realize  that  they  can  buy  agricultural  papers 
to  boom  any  humbug,  however  transparent  it  may  be, 
and  the  true  character  of  agricultural  journalism  is  in 
danger.  Who  will  trust  a  man  who  carries  the  sign, 
“My  influence  for  sale”  on  his  back? 

* 

James  W.  Wadsworth  is  supposed  to  represent  in 
Congress  the  Thirty-fourth  District  of  New  York. 
This  district  comprises  the  counties  of  Wyoming,  Liv¬ 
ingston,  Genesee,  Orleans  and  Niagara.  There  are 
2,640  square  miles  in  the  district,  and  at  the  last  cen¬ 
sus  206,938  inhabitants.  It  is  an  agricultural  district. 
The  last  census  gave  17,395  farms,  with  a  total  value  of 
$53,173,860.  Agriculture  is  the  main  industry.  The 
value  of  domestic  animals  alone  at  the  last  census  was 
$9,338,233.  Such  a  district,  inhabited  largely  by  farmers 
and  people  who  depend  upon  the  soil  for  support,  should 
be  represented  in  Congress  by  some  man  who  can  give 
expression  to  the  real  needs  and  desires  of  country 
people.  In  our  opinion,  Mr.  Wadsworth  is  not  such 
a  man,  and  we  find  that  this  opinion  is  shared  by  some 
of  the  best  farmers  in  the  district.  Granges  are  passing 
resolutions  which  denounce  his  course  in  Congress, 
and  at  places  where  farmers  meet  the  talk  against  him 
is  open  and  strong.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  if  the 
nomination  were  to  be  made  by  direct  primary  vote,  as 
is  done  in  some  other  States,  Mr.  Wadsworth  would 
hardly  know  he  had  been  running  after  the  votes  were 
counted.  He  expects  to  be  renominated  by  conventions 
largely  packed  bv  office  holders  and  personal  friends. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  believes  that  the  farmers  of  the  Thirty- 
fourth  District  owe  it  as  a  duty  to  themselves,  their 
State  and  their  country,  to  keep  Mr.  Wadsworth  out  of 
Congress.  We  believe  they  will  do  it  this  year. 


BREVITIES. 

Why  not  wear  a  straw  hat? 

This  Congress  has  fired  off  40,000,000  words  at  least. 

We  would  like  to  take  the  seeds  out  of  the  apple  of  dis¬ 
cord. 

Shed  the  black  suit  for  hot  weather.  It  is  not  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  church  or  picnic ! 

Some  people  get  their  nose  finally  on  the  grindstone  by 
sticking  it  into  other  people’s  business  ! 

If  some  folks  would  for  a  time  regard  the  letter  I  as  a 
dead  letter  their  friends  would  find  relief. 

The  other  day  we  saw  a  city  teamster  buy  two  apples — 
eat  one  and  feed  the  other  to  his  horse.  He  deserves  to 
be  made  president  of  the  Apple  Consumers’  League — or  else 
they  were  Ben  Davis  apples  ! 

Submarine  boats  are  now  made  with  alcohol  for  fuel. 
They  are  so  light  that  one  or  more  can  be  carried  on  the 
deck  of  a  warship,  and  can  be  run  five  or  six  times  as  far 
as  those  depending  on  coal  for  fuel. 

The  daily  papers  report  a  fierce  discussion  between  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  tailors  as  to  which  can  make  the  better 
clothes  1  Happily  it  doesn’t  grieve  a  farmer  in  the  hayfield 
to  decide  where  his  overalls  and  blouse  were  made ! 

Remember  what  the  “hay  box’’  mentioned  on  page  470  is. 
It  is  a  box  or  keg  stuffed  with  hay  so  as  to  retain  the  heat 
contained  in  a  closed  vessel  holding  partly  cooked  food, 
which  is  boiling  when  put  in  the  box.  The  heat  thus  re¬ 
tained  finishes  the  cooking. 

During  1905,  in  47  of  the  larger  American  cities,  184,416 
permits  for  building  were  issued,  and  buildings  valued  at 
$640,555,641  erected.  New  Y’ork  led  with  $178,032,527.  In 
order  other  cities  were  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St. 
Louis,  San  Francisco,  Pittsburg,  Baltimore,  Los  Angeles, 
Boston. 

The  German  Government  has  introduced  into  the  Reich¬ 
stag  a  bill  obliging  automobilists  to  pay  life  annuities  to 
those  dependent  on  persons  killed  by  their  motor  cars,  or  to 
persons  permanently  injured  by  such  accidents;  owners  of 
machines  and  not  chauffeurs  to  be  held  responsible.  Well, 
why  not? 

This  Sprjng  early  peas  were  discouraged  by  a  May 
drought.  We  tested  Surprise  for  the  first  time;  first  pick¬ 
ing  June  9.  and  this  sort  gave  us  four  pickings  from  one 
sowing,  which  is  better  than  most  early  peas.  The  quality 
was  excellent.  Surprise  .was  followed  by  Ameer,  also  new 
to  us,  and  we  are  much  pleased  with  the  quality  of  this 
handsome  pea. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — In  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  June  22,  Judge  Smith  McPherson  of  Red 
Oak,  Iowa,  passed  sentence  upon  the  seven  defendants  re¬ 
cently  convicted  of  making  concessions  and  accepting  and 
conspiring  to  accept  rebates  on  shipments.  Judgments  in 
the  nature  of  fines  were  assessed,  in  the  packers'  cases,  as 
follows:  Swift  &  Co.,  $15,000;  Cudahy  Packing  Company, 
$15,000:  Armour  Packing  Company,  $15,000;  Nelson  Morris 
&  Co..  $15,000 ;  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railway, 
$15,000.  George  L.  Thomas  of  New  York,  was  fined  $6,000 
and  sentenced  to  four  months  in  penitentiary.  L.  B.  Tag¬ 
gart.  of  New  York,  was  fined  $4,000.  and  sentenced  to  three 
months  in  (lie  penitentiary.  A  fine  of  $15,000  assessed 
against  the  Burlington,  covered  all  four  counts,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  amount  of  t lie  fines  in  the  seven  cases  totalling  $100,- 
000.  Appeals  were  filed  in  eacli  case,  and  a  stay  of  execu¬ 
tion  was  granted  until  June  29,  until  they  could  be  per¬ 
fected.  The  bonds  in  the  case  of  Thomas  and  Taggart  were 
fixed  at  $6,000  each.  These  two  men  appeared  in  court  per¬ 
sonally,  and  upon  being  sentenced  promptly  furnished  the 
required  bonds.  The  bonds  in  the  case  of  the  packing  com¬ 
panies  and  the  Burlington  were  fixed  at  $15,000  each.  Mo¬ 
tions  for  new  trials  for  the  packers,  the  Burlington  Rail¬ 
road.  and  Thomas  and  Taggart,  were  ail  overruled.  .  .  . 

William  II.  Hunting,  in  whose  tobacco  warehouse  at  East 
Hartford.  Conn.,  a  destructive  fire  raged  June  23,  places  the 
loss  at  $200,000.  The  lug  warehouse  was  practically  de¬ 
stroyed,  with  its  contents  of  more  than  2,500  bales  of  to¬ 
bacco.  Nearly  all  of  the  loss  will  fall  upon  Emanuel  Hoff¬ 
man  &  Sons  of  New  York,  owners  of  the  tobacco. 

An  analysis  of  49  samples  of  sausage,  Hamburg  steak,  Wien¬ 
erwurst,  bologna,  ham-loaf,  veal-loaf,  tripe,  and  pigs’-foot 
jelly,  bought  in  the  Indianapolis  city  market  by  II.  E.  Bar¬ 
nard,  chemist  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Health,  revealed 
that  only  16  of  the  samples  come  up  to  legal  requirements. 
The  other  33  contained  chemicals  prohibited  by  law.  The 
purchases  were  made  from  meat  stocks  found  on  the  counters 
of  the  market  stands.  One  sample  of  Hamburg  steak  and 
one  of  bulk  sausage  contained  borax.  The  most  frequently 
used  preservative,  as  discovered  in  the  samples,  was  sodium 
sulphite,  used  to  give  a  fresh,  red  color  to  meat.  To  Mr. 
Barnard  several  dealers  admitted  using  preservatives  on  their 
meats.  Mr.  Barnard  had  made  previous  trips  of  a  similar 
kind,  and  dealers  had  promised  him  to  stop  using  preserva¬ 
tives.  The  last  tour  was  made  in  order  to  learn  if  his  in¬ 
structions  had  been  followed.  A  report  of  his  investigation' 
was  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  June  22. 

Former  State  Senator  George  E,  Green  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
and  Willard  I).  Doremus.  of  Washington,  D.  C..  who  had 
been  on  trial  for  four  weeks  charged  with  bribery  and  con¬ 
spiracy  to  defraud  the  Government  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  cancelling  machines  to  the  Post  Office  Department, 
were  acquitted  June  23  in  Criminal  Court,  No.  1. 

In  Chicago  during  the  50  days  between  May  1  and  June  19, 
21  persous  were  killed  and  107  injured  in  82  street  ear  ac¬ 
cidents.  ...  On  its  first  trip  up  the  Orange  Mountain, 
Orange,  N.  J.,  June  24,  a  trolley  car  of  the  Orange  Moun¬ 
tain  Traction  Company  got  out  of  control  and  ran  away 
down  the  mountain  side.  One  man  was  instantly  killed,  an¬ 
other  probably  fatally  injured  and  11  others  hurt  In  a  great¬ 
er  or  less  degree.  The  line  has  just  been  built.  The  acci¬ 
dent  happened  on  the  initial  trip  of  the  new  line  made  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  brakes.  The  line  was  not  to  be 
opened  to  the  public  for  a  week.  .  .  .  Five  ice  dealers 

at  Toledo,  O.,  June  25,  were  fined  $5,900  and  sentenced  to 
one  year  in  the  workhouse  by  Judge  Kinkade  for  violation 
of  the  Valentine  anti-trust  law.  The  sentence  Is  the  max¬ 
imum  penalty  under  the  statute,  and  it  is  the  first  time 
that  the  imprisonment  clause  has  been  enforced.  Other 
violations  of  the  same  law  have  been  punished  by  fines,  no 
imprisonment  having  been  imposed.  The  sentence  is  to  begin 
immediately,  but  the  Court  has  promised  that  if  the  money 
extorted  from  the  people  be  returned  to  them,  and  if  the 
trust  ceases  operations  as  such,  he  will  listen  to  a  plea  that 
part  of  the  imprisonment  be  remitted.  The  men  sentenced 
are  Joseph  A.  Miller,  manager  of  the  Toledo  Ice  and  Coal 
Company ;  R.  C.  Lemmon  and  E.  A.  Beard,  officers  of  the 
Ilygeia  Ice  Company,  and  two  of  the  most  prominent  busi¬ 
ness  and  society  men  in  the  city,  the  former  a  grandson  of 
the  late  Judge  Reuben  C.  Lemmon,  the  famous  jurist;  Peter 
H.  Watters  of  the  Michigan  Lake  Ice  Company,  and  H.  P. 
Breining  of  the  Bawbee  Company. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. — It  has  been  decided  to  open  the  sa¬ 
loons  of  San  Francisco  on  July  5.  It  has  also  been  agreed 
;by  the  mayor,  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  the  police  com¬ 
missioners  to  raise  the  license  fee  to  $500.  The  city 
authorities  give  the  excuse  for  opening  the  saloons  at  this 
.early  date  that  they  could  not  afford  to  forego  the  license 
revenue  any  longer.  It  is  believed  that  fully  500  licenses 
will  be  applied  for,  and  this  means  $250,000.  The  conser¬ 
vative  citizens  look  forward  to  the  saloon  opening  with 
dread.  It  means  the  return  of  the  lawless  element  to  the 
city,  a  revival  of  thuggism,  and  the  choking  of  the  scantily 
provided  and  ill-secured  temporary  prisons.  The  darkened 
city  and  vast  area  of  ruin-piled  streets  will  offer  splendid 
opportunity  for  crime.  Shacks  for  saloons  will  spring  up 
all  over  this  area.  A  newly  organized  corporation  calling 
itself  the  California  Liquor  Association  has  asked  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  for  bids  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of  selling 
liquor  and  conducting  saloons  in  San  Francisco  for  the  next 
20  years.  This  corporation  offers  to  pay  $1,000,000  a  year 
for  the  first  five  years,  $1,250,000  for  the  second  five  years, 
and  $2,000,000  a  year  for  the  following  ten.  As  an  alterna¬ 
tive  proposition,  the  corporation  offers  to  give  the  city  50 
per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts,  which  in  itself  is  eloquent 
of  the  status  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  San  Francisco.  The 
offer  has  stirred  up  the  local  saloon-keepers  and  their  politi¬ 
cal  allies.  They  denounce  the  offer  as  an  attempt  at  an  un¬ 
just  monopoly,' and  their  legal  advisers  declare  that  such 
a  scheme  would  be  unconstitutional.  The  bartenders’  union 
also  denounces  it  as  an  outrageous  attempt  at  trust  control. 
As  the  majority  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  are  Interested 
In  saloons,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  however,  there  is 
little  ground  upon  which  the  California  Liquor  Association 
may  build  hope  of  success.  Much  complaint  is  made  that 
union  demands  are  hampering  the  rebuilding  of  the  city. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  discourage  outside  labor  from 
coming  in  in  the  hope  that  wages  may  be  driven  higher  and 
higher.  The  minimum  rate  for  plasterers  is  $8  a  day,  and 
some  are  getting  as  high  as  $10  for  staying  on  emergency 
jobs.  The  bricklayer’s  minimum  is  $7,  and  wherever  he  can 
he  asks  $8,  $9  and  $10  a  day.  The  humble  hod-carrier  will 
accept  $5  and  the  carpenter  from  $5  to  $6.  Ordinary  day 
laborers  are  hard  to  get  at  $2.50,  and  there  will  be  a  mighty 
howl  of  rage  when  some  of  the  big  contracFing  firms,  rail¬ 
roads  and  steamship  companies  bring  on  to  the  coast  many 
thousand  foreigners,  who  will  willingly  work  for  $2.  or  even 
$1.50.  Contractors  who  are  preparing  for  big  building  en¬ 
terprises  during  the  Winter  will  take  the  precaution  of 
building  barracks  for  their  workmen.  Several  eastern  con¬ 
tractors  have  already  rented  acres  of  land  on  the  outskirts 
of  (lie  city  or  across  the  bay  on  the  rim  of  Oakland  and 
Berkeley.  On  this  land  they  will  build  barracks  and  store¬ 
houses  for  toots  and  material.  Their  armies  of  workmen 
will  be  quartered  in  the  barracks.  It  may  cost  money  for 
the  contractors  to  do  this,  but  it  will  mean  an  economy  in 
the  end,  for  it  will  save  time — the  time  that  would  be  lost 
In  hunting  far  afield  for  labor.  The  army  has  built  bar¬ 
racks  in  Golden  Gate  Bark  for  the  refugees.  Gen.  Greelv 
and  his  officers  are  urging  upon  the  city  and  members  of  the 
relief  committee  the  necessity  of  building  more  barracks:  of 
building  them  in  the  public  parks  and  squares,  and  maintain¬ 
ing  them  there  until  t lie  necessity  is  apparent  to  property- 
owners  to  build  dwellings.  The  contractors  and  builders  are 
also  counting  on  housing  many  of  their  men  on  fhe  property 
they  are  building  over.  Once  the  foundation  work  is  up, 
sheds  will  be  erected  upon  the  first  floor,  and  the  workmen 
will  have  the  use  of  them  free  for  dwelling  purposes. 

ADMINISTRATION. — Practically  the  entire  session  of  the 
Cabinet  .Tune  22  was  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  proceed¬ 
ings  likelv  to  be  begun  by  the  Department  of  Justice  against 
the  Standard  Oil  Company.  It  is  known  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  for  several  weeks  has  been  making  an  In¬ 
vestigation  into  the  transactions  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  with  a  view  to  prosecution  if  it  were  found  that  the 
law  in  any  way  had  been  violated.  It  Is  certain  that  a 
decision  finallv  has  been  reached  to  enter  upon  proceedings 
against  the  oil  combination.  .  .  .  The  House  passed  the 

Pure  Food  bill  June  23,  a  substitute  for  fhe  Senate  measure, 
by  a  vote  of  240  to  17.  Several  amendments  were  adopted; 


but  an  amendment  designed  to  prevent  the  blending  of  whis¬ 
key  was  rejected,  34  to  74.  An  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Mann  of  Illinois,  for  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For¬ 
eign  Commerce,  was  agreed  to,  providing  that  the  word 
“person”  as  used  in  the  act  should  be  construed  in  either 
file  singular  or  plural,  as  occasion  demanded;  also  that  it 
should  be  held  to  include  corporations,  companies  and  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  that  persons  acting  as  officials,  employees  or 
agents  of  corporations,  companies  or  associations  shall  be  re¬ 
quired,  equally  with  their  principals,  to  observe  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  bill. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Nurserymen  was  held  at  Dallas,  Tex., 
.Tune  13.  Orlando  Harrison,  of  Berlin,  Md.,  mayor  of  his 
town  and  for  many  years  an  expert  nurseryman,  was  made 
president  by  a  vote  of  73,  over  E.  Albertson  of  Indiana,  who 
received  57  votes.  The  following  officers  were  unanimously 
elected:  J.  W.  Hill,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  vice-president; 

George  C.  Seager,  Rochester,  N.  Y..  secretary:  C.  C.  Yates, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  treasurer ;  E.  Albertson,  Bridgeport,  Ind., 
chairman  of  executive  committee;  J.  II.  Dayton,  of  Ohio, 
and  F.  II.  Stannard.  of  Kansas,  members  of  the  executive. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  annual  field  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  was  held  on  Wilson  Ilill,  Pittsfield,  N.  II., 
June  27.  A  number  of  prominent  speakers  addressed  the 
evening  session. 

The  will  of  the  late  Theodore  Kearney,  of  Fresno,  Cal., 
bequeaths  to  the  University  of  California  his  entire  estate, 
valued  at  $900,000,  to  be  used  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Kearney  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  as  an  adjunct 
of  the  university.  For  new  material  in  its  work  next  year 
the  university  has.  besides  the  Fresno  estate,  a  farm  at 
Davisville,  a 'station  at  Riverside  and  $24,000  a  year  from 
the  United  States  under  the  Adams  bill  for  advancing  scien¬ 
tific  work  in  agriculture.  Mr.  Kearney’s  bequest  includes 
3,000  acres  of  Alfalfa.  1,200  acres  of  vineyards,  hundreds 
of  acres  of  fruit  trees,  ornamental  grounds  of  more  than 
200  acres*,  containing  a  wonderful  variety  of  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers ;  an  adobe  dwelling,  which  cost  $20,000,  and 
a  complete  equipment  of  packing  houses,  shops,  stables, 
poultry  yards  and  other  farm  buildings  and  appurtenances. 

The  Summer  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  at  Baraboo  August  29. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Wheat  cutting  is  in  full  force  (.Tune  20)  ;  has  been  very 
dry,  fine  rain  on  the  19th.  Corn  small,  none  laid  by. 
Fruit  plentiful ;  potatoes  will  be  good  since  the  rain. 

SVashington.  Mo.  G-  H. 

So  far  this  month  (.Tune  17)  the  weather  has  been  dry. 
The  oats  and  bays  crop  will  be  short,  corn  is  doing  well 
yet ;  strawberries  about  one-quarter  crop ;  cherries  abundant, 
but  small.  Mercury  94  degrees  yesterday.  J.  s. 

Corning,  Iowa. 

Keep  after  the  frauds.  Let  us  all  yell  for  parcels  post. 
Let  us  have  a  little  more  on  small  fruit;  there  is  a  large 
acreage  of  small  fruit  here.  Some  are  picking  60  bushels 
strawberries  per  day;  we  are  getting  $2.50  per  bushel.  The 
freeze  killed  all  the  early  bloom,  although  peaches  came 
through  in  good  shape.  Corn  planting  is  late.  A  very  heavy 
acreage  of  potatoes  going  in  in  this  county  (Macomb). 
Apples  are  short  crop.  Blackcap  raspberries,  also  the  red 
varieties,  will  be  in  evidence.  Wheat  and  rye  will  be  a  fair 
crop :  hay  poor ;  oats  are  looking  well.  w.  b.  m. 

TJtica,  Mich. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  must  do  something  besides  yell. 


NEW  YORK  ENT0M0L0GIC  SERVICE. 

Aphids  or  plant  lice  continue  abundant  on  apple  and  other 
fruit  trees  and  currants.  Their  natural  enemies,  especially 
lady  beetles,  should  soon  check  them  effectively  if  they  have 
not  already  been  controlled  by  spraying.  Elm  bark-lice  are 
rather  abundant  and  injurious  to  elms  in  the  Hudson  Valley. 
Their  presence  may  be  detected  by  the  abundant  honey-dew 
excreted,  moistening  the  walk  beneath  infested  trees.  Such 
should  be  sprayed  when  the  young  appear,  early  in  July, 
with  kerosene  emulsion  or  whale-oil  soap.  Elm  leaf-beetle 
work  is  becoming  quite  apparent  in  the  upper  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley.  This  pest  yields  readily  to  thorough  spraying  with 
an  arsenical  poison.  Grape  root-worms  have  largely  pupated 
in  the  Chautauqua  region,  and  one  of  the  most  effective 
methods  of  destroying  the  pest,  namely,  cultivation  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  the  pupae,  must  be  done  at  once  if 
good  results  are  to  be  secured. 

Rose  beetles  have  appeared  in  large  numbers  in  differ¬ 
ent  sections  of  the  State,  occasioning  considerable  annoy¬ 
ance  and  in  some  places  serious  loss.  These  pests  may  be 
driven  away  to  some  extent  by  dusting  the  infested  plants 
when  wet  with  dew  with  land  plaster,  lime,  road  dust  or 
similar  materials,  or  by  spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead,  us¬ 
ing  five  pounds  to>  25  or  30  gallons  of  water.  It  may  pay 
to  put  mosquito  netting  over  a  few  valued  plants.  San 
Jose  scale  has  commenced  breeding  in  the  Hudson  Valley, 
and  parties  having  infested  trees  should  examine  them 
closely  and  thus  get  an  idea  as  to  the  abundance  of  the 
pest  and  the  effectiveness  of  any  treatment  given  in  the 
Spring.  Tussock  caterpillars  are  now  about  half  grown,  and 
have  already  caused  considerable  injury  to  shade  trees  in 
some  cities  'and  villages.  Well-marked  injury  now  usually 
means  partial  or  complete  defoliation  a  little  later,  and 
these  pests  should  be  checked  at  once  by  thorough  spraying 
with  poison  or  by  shaking  the  caterpillars  from  the  trees 
and  preverting  their  ascent  by  banding  the  trunks  with 
sticky  paper,  tarred  paper  or  a  hand  of  cotton  hatting.  The 
latter  should  he  four  to  six  inches  wide,  tied  tightly  around 
the  middle,  and  the  upper  half  turned  down  over  the  string. 

State  Entomologist.  e.  p.  pelt. 


PREPARING  FOR  THE  HARVEST. 

In  just  a  few  days  we  Shall  be  amid  the  greatest  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  year:  the  hum  of  the  mower  will  be  heard  at 
early  dawn,  and  when  the  Summer  sun  is  burnisliing  the 
hills’  and  woodlands  with  its  last  evening  rays  the  creaking 
of  the  heavily  loaded  wagons  will  /  announce  to  the  folks 
at  the  farmhouse  that  the  task  of  the  day  is  completed,  and 
the  gleanings  will  soon  be  in  the  barn.  Now  is  the  time 
to  be  at  work  preparing  so  that  we  can  make  the  most  of 
those  days.  Our  mower  has  been  groifnd  and  tested  along 
the  driveway,  and  was  found  in  perfect  condition,  except 
that  some  of  the  plates  on  the  guards  will  require  grinding, 
and  that  work  is  listed  for  the  next  rainy  day.  If  is  well 
to  note  that  it  is  just  as  important  that  the  guard  plale  is 
ground  and  that  the  section  bar  is  adjusted  so  fhe  knife  Is 
held  close  to  the  plate,  as  that  the  section  is  in  perfect 
shape.  We  have  ordered  a  box  of  sections  and  rivets :  we 
have  a  few  in  stock  now,  but  feel  it  a  wise  investment  to 
be  so  well  supplied  that  there  will  be  no  need  of  going  to 
town  on  a  busv  day  to  get  some  repairs.  A  well-filled  pan¬ 
try  and  storehouse  is  essential,  too ;  we  have  no  time,  and 
the  horses  have  no  extra  energy  to  spend  making  trips  to 
the  cross-roads  grocery  in  harvest  days.  We  have  recently 
inventoried  the  household  supplies  and  ordered  at  wholesale 
almost  $50  worth  of  supplies,  and  effected  a  great  saving  in 
cost  as  well  as  time.  We  have  blended  an  18-eent  red  en¬ 
gine  machine  oil,  which  we  buy  by  the  barrel,  with  a  45 
cent  cylinder  oil,  and  secured  an  oil  of  proper  density  for 
the  harvesting  machinery.  This  gives  a  better  oil  for  less 
money  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  way,  and  is  about  the 
same*  thing  as  the  so-called  castor  which  is  on  the  market. 
Inspection  revealed  the  need  of  some  new  bolts  and  boards 
on  a  hayrack,  and  note  was  made  of  dimensions  and  the 
order  is  out.  The  wagons,  harness,  rake,  tedder,  loader, 
horse  fork  and  mows  are  in  readiness ;  small  tools  are  in 
shape,  scythes  and  stones  together  and  in  waiting. 

It  may  be  a  benefit  to  some  to  know  of  a  cheap  shelter  we 
have  ready  for  machinery  during  harvest  time,  when  the 
barn  floors  must  be  cleared  for  hay.  We  cut  second  growth 
chestnut  posts  15  feet  long,  set  them  In  the  ground  four  feet, 
and  ran  poles  across  the  tops  as  supporting  beams ;  then 
took  the  cuttings  from  the  orchard  and  piled  on  to  give 
pitch,  and  lastly  ran  the  straw  carrier  on  when  thrashing 
a  29-acre  field  of  buckwheat,  and  then  finished  with  oat 
straw.  We  have  now  a  shed  which  is  25  x  50  feet,  11  feet 
high,  open  on  all  sides.  We  can  drive  all  machines  under 
when  done  with  them ;  they  are  protected  from  sun,  dew 
and  rain,  can  run  extra  loads  of  hay  in  here  for  the  night, 
and  find  it  of  service  on  every  day  of  the  year.  It  only 
cost  in  cash  a  few  cents  for  spikes;  the  time  consumed 


in  its  building  was  small,  and  the  straw,  of  which  we  had 
an  excess,-  will  be  worth  more  when  rotted  than  it  would 
had  we  sold  it  when  it  is  ready  to  be  plowed  under. 
Other  litter  or  a  paper  roof  will  also  give  a  covering. 

In  filling  a  section  bar  with  new  plates  the  task  can  he 
done  at  home  much  quicker  than  a  trip  can  be  made  to  the 
village  smithy,  if  you  know  how  to  and  have  the  few  simple 
tools.  Our  method  is  this :  Set  the  vice  so  that  the  sec¬ 
tion  is  just  allowed  to  slip  in.  place  it  in  with  point  down  ; 
this  leaves  the  bar  resting  on  one  of  t He  jaws  of  the  vice. 
Now  strike  a  quick,  heavy  downward  blow  on  the  back  edge 
of  the  section.  The  two  rivets  are  thus  cut  off  in  a  flash, 
and  the  section  falls  to  the  floor.  Bunch  out  ends  of  rivets  in 
the  bar.  place  on  new  sections,  start  rivets  with  rivet  set 
or  riveting  hammer,  finish  down  smooth  on  emery  wheel  or 
grindstone.  o.  o.  wiard. 

Bennsylvania. 

COMMERCIAL  APPLES  FOR  COLORADO. 

In  planting  a  commercial  apple  orchard  in  Colorado  what 
varieties  would  you  select  with  a  view  to  the  future?  Would 
you  include  the  Spencer  Seedless  apple  in  this  list? 

In  setting  out  a  commercial  apple  orchard  one  would  not 
set  over  three  of  the  following  varieties  :  Ben  Davis,  Gano, 
Winesap,  Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty,  Black  Twig  and  Missouri 
Bippin.  All  of  these  varieties  are  good  cold  storage  stock, 
except  the  Mammoth  Black  Twig;  it  is  a  Splendid  seller  in 
the  Fall  and'  Winter.  In  referring  to  the  Seedless,  it  has 
not  been  demonstrated  to  my  satisfaction  yet  that  they  will 
he  profitable.  This  is  the  sentiment  of  the  largest  fruit 
growers  of  the  Grand  Valley.  j.  d.  c. 

Grand  Valley,  Col. 

I  have  just  put  out  24  acres  of  apple  frees.  I  put  out 
Jonathan.  Gano  and  Grimes  Golden.  I  have  50  acres  in  or¬ 
chard.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  the  Seedless  apples,  but 
have  a  friend  living  in  Grand  Junction  who  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  trees  and  fruit.  He  says  the 
quality  of  the  Seedless  apple  Is  about  the  same  as  Ben 
Davis ;  it  has  a  core  but  no  seeds,  and  they  so  far  have 
only  been  able  to  produce  this  one  kind  of  seedless  apple. 

I  don’t  consider  it  worth  planting  only  as  a  curiosity. 

Grand  Valley,  Col.  t.  g. 

This  >'s  rather  a  hard  question  to  answer  satisfactorily  : 
there  are  so  many  varieties  that  succeed  well  here  that  one 
is  at  a  loss  to  name  the  best.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no  variety 
planted  here,  and  about  every  apple  of  any  value  may  be 
found  growing  and  bearing  in  some  of  our  orchards,  that  has 
not  given  satisfaction.  I  will  name  a  few  apples  that  I 
would  plant  in  a  commercial  orchard :  Black  Ben  Davis 
or  Gano,  Mammoth  Black  Twig,  York  Imperial,  Winesap, 
Jonathan.  Grimes  Golden,  Rome  Beauty,  Jeniton,  Arkansas 
Black,  Wealthy.  I  would  not  plant  the  Grand  Junction 
Seedless  apple  to  any  extent.  j.  h.  b. 

Dolores,  Coi. 

The  Ben  Davis  family,  Wealthy.  Jefferis,  Northwestern 
Greening,  Yellow  Transparent,  Delicious  and  Bellflower  Im¬ 
proved  and  Banana  are  very  promising.  I  have  only  been 
here  seven  years,  and  my  orchard,  the  oldest  of  it,  is  only 
six  years  old.  If  I  was  going  to  plant  a  commercial  or¬ 
chard  on  the  same  soil,  same  altitude,  same  location,  same 
water  right  and  same  subsoil,  I  would  plant  Ben  Davis. 
Wealthy,  Jonathan,  Northwestern  Greening.  As  to  the 
Seedless  apple,  I  know  nothing  but  what  I  have  read  of  it. 

I  think  anyone  would  be  unwise  to  plant  it  commercially, 
for  it  is  new.  and  it  takes  an  apple  from  50  to  100  years 
to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  it  is  fit  to  go  in  a  commercial 
orchard.  j.  b.  f. 

Grand  Valley,  Col. 

As  to  varieties  I  would  plant  for  commercial  purposes.  I 
am  a  little  undecided,  but  would  surely  be  a  few  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  five  varieties :  Gano,  Ben  Davis,  Jonathan,  Rome 
Beauty,  Winesap.  They  are  all  money-makers,  the  much- 
abused  “Ben"  not  by  any  means  taking  a  back  seat.  It 
sells  for  less  money,  but  Is  a  good  bearer,  good  keeper,  hand¬ 
some,  and  is  the  apple  for  export.  A  tree  agent  informs  me 
that  in  numbers  of  trees  sold  Gano  leads,  then  Winesap. 
Jonathan.  Rome  Beauty,  etc.  No,  I  would  not  include  the 
Seedless  apple,  nor  have  I  heard  of  anyone  who  wants  to 
plant  it.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  out  much  about  it, 
either  from  the  officers  of  the  company  who  are  promoting 
it  or  my  neighbor  who  has  some  of  the  trees  in  his  orchard. 
The  originator  seems  very  reticent,  and  his  neighbors  when 
asked  about  it  look  serious  and  shake  their  heads.  The 
few  scattering  trees  that  were  planted  before  the  company 
was  organized  were  bought  by  the  company,  in  order  to  make 
their  trade  mark  effective.  While  I  hope  that  it  may  prove 
to  be  of  great  value,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that'  it  is  a 
novelty  that,  like  many  others,  will  be  a  disappointment. 

Grand  Junction,  Col.  a.  t.  b. 

I  should  plant  nearly  all  Fall  and  Winter  varieties;  Jona¬ 
than,  Stayrnan,  perhaps  some  Grimes  Golden.  Grimes 
Golden  is  a  splendid  seller,  but  here  bears  only  every  other 
year.  For  Winter  Ben  Davis,  Gano  and  Black  Ben  Davis. 
I  am  quite  a  friend  of  old  Ben,  for  it  is  a  much  better  apple 
raised  in  Grand  Valley  than  in  southern  Missouri.  After 
January  15  it  is  a  good  juicy  apple  as  raised  here,  and 
taking  a  ;un  of  five  years  will  grow  two  boxes  to  the  Fall 
varieties’  one.  I  shall  plant  10  acres  next  Spring,  mostly 
Jonathan  and  Stayrnan,  a  few  Mountain  Beauty,  which  is 
similar  to  Missouri  Bippin,  but  a  little  more  showy  and  bet¬ 
ter  quality.  We  are  feeling  proud,  and  we  think  justly  so, 
of  the  reputation  our  fruit  is  getting  in  the  markets,  and  we 
are  getting  more  particular  every  year  that  every  box  shall 
open  up  and  show  according  to  the  stamp  on  the'  outside  of 
the  box.  Having  one  of  the  best  valleys  in  the  world  for 
soil  and  climate  for  the  apple,  by  putting  up  a  strictly  hon¬ 
est  pack  we  can  still  improve  our  reputation  About  the 
Spencer  Seedless  apple,  I  have  known  J.  F.  Spencer  for  the 
last  12  years,  but  have  never  tasted  one  of  the  Seedless 
apples  I  think  Mr.  Spencer  is  an  honest  man,  but  I  do 
not  like  the  way  he  took  in  introducing  fhe  apple.  In 
forming  a  stock  company  to  introduce  it  he  evidently  lost 
control,  and  all  classes  of  men  get  in  in  a  stock  company.  I 
am  not  planting  any  Seedless  apple  trees,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  any  of  my  neighbors  are.  From  what  I  have  heard 
I  think  the  quality  of  the  apple  ranks  with  the  Ben  Davis. 

Fruita,  Col.  _  w.  h.  b. 


NUT  GROWERS’  CONVENTION.— The  fifth  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Nut  Growers’  Association  will  be 
held  at  Scranton.  Miss.,  October  31 -November  2.  1906.  Jackson 
County,  Miss.,  of  which  Scranton  is  the  county  seat,  is  the 
place  of  origin  of  many  of  the  largest  and  ’finest  pecans 
known,  while  the  area  of  orchards  of  bearing  budded  and 
grafted  trees  surpasses  all  other  sections  of  country  produc¬ 
ing  the  pecan.  The  date  selected  will  show  the  orchards 
with  bearing  crops  ready  for  harvesting.  Among  other  in¬ 
teresting  features  will  be  addresses  on  the  food  value  and 
home  uses  of  nuts.  J.  F.  Wilson,  of  Bouian,  Ga.,  is  secre¬ 
tary. 

FENCES  AND  FARM  DOGS.— A  good  fence  in  good  re¬ 
pair  with  good  gates  that  are  kept  closed  and  not  let  swing 
for  the  hard  wind  to  break  saves  time  and  trouble.  Kind 
treatment  for  our  stock  makes  them  gentle  and  easy  to 
handle.  One  of  the  worst  things  on  a  farm  is  had  fencing, 
and  the  next  bad  thing  is  a  dog.  When  I  pass  along  through 
the  country  and  see  the  fencing  out  of  repair  and  the  gates 
open,  and  the  cow  walking  around  with  a  yoke  on  and  two 
or  three  dogs  on  the  farm  and  the  cows  so  poor  that  their 
hip  boues  would  make  a  good  harness  rack,  I  think  something 
must  be  out  of  joint  on  this  farm.  But  as  long  as  people 
think  more  of  a  dog  than  they  do  of  a  milch  cow  or  a  sheep 
there  is  no  way  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  s.  a.  s. 

Oranda,  Va. 

RED  CEDAR  AND  ABBLE  TREES.— Cedar  rust  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  the  cedar  apple  or  balls,  which  during  warm, 
moist  weather  accompanied  with  southerly  winds  throw  out 
spores  which  attach  to  every  object,  including  rocks,  old 
rails,  etc.,  and  increases  while  the  heat  and  moisture  last 
and  wind  stays  southerly.  But  as  soon  as  the  wind  changes 
to  westerly  or  north  it  ceases  to  propagate.  One  remedy 
where  cedar  trees  must  be  grown  is  to  Diant  the  anple 
orchard  on  the  south  side  of  the  cedars,  which  is  a  certain 
protection.  There  are  several  apples  that  are  immune  to 
the  Cedar  rust.  But  never  plant  the  Nero  near  cedar  trees, 
as  it  is  particularly  subject  to  this  trouble.  Cedar  rust 
is  not  propagated  from  the  apple  trees,  as  we  have  tried 
budding  infected  wood  of  the  Nero  apple  on  other  apple  trees 
to  ascertain  if  it  could  be  carried  or  spread  to  new  localities 
by  this  means.  i.  j.  blackwell. 

New  Jersey. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

SAD  IS  OUR  YOUTH. 

Sad  is  our  youth,  for  it  is  ever  going ; 

Crumbling  away  beneath  our  very  feet; 
Sad  is  our  life,  for  onward  it  is  flowing 

In  current  unperceived,  because  so  fleet ; 
Sad  are  our  hopes,  for  they  were  sweet  in 
sowing — 

But  tares,  self-sown,  have  overtopped  the 
wheat ; 

Sad  are  our  joys,  for  they  were  sweet  in 
blowing — 

And  still,  oh  still,  their  dying  breath  is 
sweet ; 

And  sweet  is  youth,  although  It  hath  bereft 
us 

Of  that  which  made  our  childhood  sweeter 
still ; 

And  sweet  Is  middle  life,  for  It  hath  left  us 

A  nearer  good  to  cure  an  older  ill ; 

And  sweet  are  all  things,  when  we  learn  to 
prize  them. 

Not  for  their  sake,  but  1 1  is,  who  grants 
them  or  denies  them  ! 

— Aubrey  de  Vere. 

* 

As  a  simple  supper  dish,  try  toasted 
bread  lightly  buttered  and  sprinkled  with 
grated  cheese;  then  covered  with  hot 
stewed  tomato,  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper, 
and  a  blade  of  mace  It  is  easily  prepared, 
and  very  appetizing. 

* 

The  Atchison  Globe  says  that  a  woman 
weighing  only  98  pounds  lives  seven  miles 
northwest  of  Atchison.  She  has  three 
carpenters  and  a  hired  man  to  cook  for, 
in  addition  to  her  family.  She  has  2G0 
chickens,  and  25  hens  setting.  Besides, 
she  looks  after  a  garden  and  feeds  30 
head  of  hogs.  She  has  a  baby  weighing 
28  pounds,  and  this  she  usually  carries 
when  doing  her  work.  Still,  her  friends 
in  town  often  ask  her  if  she  doesn’t  “get 
lonesome’’  in  the  country ! 

* 

A  useful  sewing  apron  for  wear  when 
mending,  or  doing  any  dark-colored  work, 
is  made  of  two  widths  of  black  sateen. 
Divide  one  width  down  the  middle,  and 
sew  to  each  side  of  the  other,  which 
should  be  slightly  gored.  Put  a  large 
square  pocket  at  a  convenient  height  on 
the  right  side.  Sometimes,  instead  of  a 
hem,  the  bottom  of  the  apron  is  turned 
up  for  about  12  inches,  forming  a  pocket, 
which  is  divided  into  compartments  by 
rows  of  stitching.  This  is  a  convenience 
for  holding  sewing  materials,  though  per¬ 
sonally  we  prefer  the  single  pocket. 

* 

The  Scientific  American  says  that  the 
best  way  of  getting  a  refractory  stopper 
out  of  a  bottle  is  to  take  a  turn  around 
the  neck  with  a  stout  string,  hold  the  bot¬ 
tle  firmly  on  .the  table  with  one  hand, 
grasp  one  end  of  the  string  with  the 
other  and  and  get  a  friend  to  pull  the 
other  end.  A  little  sawing  will  soon  heat 
the  neck  sufficiently  to  expand  it  and 
loosen  the  stopper.  Broken  stoppers  have 
been  extricated  in  this  way,  with  noth¬ 
ing  to  lift  them  out  by  but  a  little  bit  of 
sealing  wax  melted  into  the  broken  sur¬ 
face.  Try  rubbing  stopper  with  paraffin 
wax. 

* 

A  pretty  washable  cushion  cover  is 
made  of  heavy  white  muslin  about  the 
weight  of  sheeting  divided  into  squares 
V/2  inch  in  diameter.  Every  alternate 
square  is  covered  with  a  lattice  work  of 
meshes  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter, 
worked  in  heavy  embroidery  cotton.  Tn 
the  center  of  each  mesh  is  a  tiny  French 
knot.  Any  desired  color  may  be  used, 
and  the  edge  of  the  pillow  is  finished 
with  a  white  cord.  For  hard  service,  art 
ticking  will  be  found  very  desirable  to 
cover  Summer  sofa  cushions;  it  may  be 
bought  in  many  very  handsome  designs 
for  25  to  35  cents  a  yard.  There  is  at 
present  a  fancy  for  fine  lingerie  sofa 
pillows,  not  only  in  bedrooms,  but  in  the 
living  room  also.  They  are  made  of  fine 
linen  or  lawn,  embroidered  or  trimmed 
with  lace  insertions,  with  ruffles  to  match. 
These  are  expensive  to  buy,  when  deco¬ 
rated  with  fine  hand  work. 


A  cup  of  cold  gruel,  properly  made,  is 
not  only  desirable  for  a  convalescent,  but 
also  for  a  growing  child  with  a  capricious 
appetite,  or  for  a  tired  woman  who  feels 
the  need  of  some  support  between  hurried 
meals.  We  make  cornmeal  gruel  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Shake  two  tablespoon  fuls  of  corn- 
meal  into  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  in  a 
double  boiler,  so  as  to  avoid  lumps,  salt 
it  slightly,  and  let  it  boil  slowly  for  four 
hours;  stir  as  needed  to  avoid  burning. 
It  should  be  a  rather  thick  cream,  but 
not  at  all  stiff ;  if  the  water  boils  away 
too  much  add  a  little  more.  When  cooked 
strain  to  remove  any  lumps,  and  stir  in 
a  well-beaten  egg,  which  is  sufficiently 
cooked  by  the  hot  gruel ;  a  little  sugar  if 
desired.  Set  away  until  cool,  then  chill 
in  the  ice  box.  When  used  take  half  a 
cupful  of  the  gruel,  and  fill  the  cup  with 
rich  cold  milk,  which  thins  it  enough  for 
drinking.  In  cold  weather  thin  with  boil¬ 
ing  milk.  Oatmeal  gruel  is  cooked  in  the 
same  way,  only  we  use  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  rolled  oats  to  one  quart  of  water, 
a  little  salt.  Cook  four  hours,  strain,  add 
a  little  sugar  and  flavor  with  nutmeg. 
We  do  not  add  egg  to  the  oatmeal  gruel, 
but  thin  with  milk  like  the  cornmeal  gruel 
when  used.  _ _ 

A  Few  Good  Cakes. 

Orange  Layer  Cake. — Cream  half  a 
cup  of  butter  and  one  and  a  half  cup 
of  sugar,  adding  a  cup  of  milk  and  two 
cups  of  pastry  flour  sifted  with  a  large 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  or  one  of 
cream  of  tartar  and  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  soda.  Flavor  the  batter  with  half  the 
rind  and  juice  of  an  orange.  Bake  in  thin 
layers  and  spread  with  a  filling  made  by 
mixing  a  large  tablespoonful  of  corn¬ 
starch  with  a  scant  two-thirds  of  a  cup 
of  sugar,  a  bit  of  butter,  one  yolk  and  the 
juice  and  grated  rind  of  either  one  large 
orange  or  two  small  ones.  When  well 
mixed,  moisten  the  whole  with  a  cup  of 
boiling  water,  letting  it  tliicken  on  the 
stove.  While  cooking  stir  it  constantly 
to  prevent  lumps,  and  spread  thickly  over 
the  cakes.  Place  one  upon  another  and 
ice  the  whole  with  a  simple  frosting  of 
powdered  sugar  and  the  rind  and  juice 
of  an  orange.  It  is  well  to  have  a  little 
extra  filling  in  a  bowl,  serving  a  little 
with  each  portion  of  cake. 

Dried  Apple  Cake. — Soak  two  cups  of 
dried  apples,  and  when  tender  add  one 
cup  of  raisins,  one  cup  of  molasses,  one 
cup  of  sugar,  a  little  cinnamon  and  cloves. 
Boil  these  to  a  syrup.  When  cool  add 
one  cup  of  sour  milk,  one  cup  of  butter, 
two  eggs  and  two  liberal  cups  of  flour 
carefully  sifted  two  or  three  times.  A 
teaspoonful  of  soda  should  also  be  added, 
either  sifted  with  the  flour  or  dissolved 
in  the  sour  milk.  Bake  for  two  hours. 
This  cake  keeps  some  time  and  improves 
with  age. 

Poor  Man’s  Fruit  Cake.— Seed  and 
chop  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  dates;  mix 
with  them  one  cupful  of  seeded  raisins, 
and  dust  them  with  one-half  cupful  of 
flour.  Dissolve  a  level  teaspoonful  of 
baking  soda  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
warm  water;  add  to  it  half  a  pint  of 
ver^  thick  sour  cream,  stir  a  moment  and 
add  one  cupful  of  brown  sugar,  half  a 
tumblerful  of  currant  or  blackberry  jelly, 
a  tablespoonful  of  cinnamon,  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  allspice  and  two  cupfuls  and  a 
half  of  flour.  Beat  thoroughly,  add  the 
fruit,  mix  well  and  turn  into  a  greased 
square  pan.  Bake  in  a  very  slow  oven 
for  one  hour  and  a  half.  This  cake  will 
be  quite  equal  to  plain/  fruit  cake  if  the 
cream  is  very  thick,  and  it  is  allowed  to 
stand  a  week  before  cutting. 

White  Mountain  Cake. — One  cup 
sugar  beaten  with  whites  of  four  eggs, 
half  cup  sweet  milk,  two  and  a  half  cups 
sifted  flour,  three  teaspoons  level  full 
baking  powder,  one  teaspoonful  flavoring. 


Beat  to  a  foam,  then  add  half  a  cup 
melted  butter  and  beat  again.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven. 

Dolly  Varden  Cake. — Cream  one-half 
cup  butter  with  one  cup  sugar.  Add  one- 
half  cup  milk  alternately  with  one  and 
one-half  cup  of  flour  in  which  has  been 
mixed  one  teaspoonful  baking  powder. 
Lastly  fold  in  the  dry-beaten  whites  of 
three  eggs  and  flavor  to  taste.  Bake  in 
loaf  for  one-half  hour  in  a  moderately 
quick  oven.  For  icing  make  a  syrup  of 
one  and  one-half  cup  sugar  and  eight 
tablespoonfuls  water.  Boil,  when  this 
strings  from  spoon,  add  the  well-beaten 
yolks  of  three  eggs  and  continue  beating 
for  one-half  hour.  Flavor  like  cake  and 
pour  thickly  over  the  cake. 

The  Sense  of  Humor. 

I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  en¬ 
courage  the  sense  of  humor  in  their 
children,  and  when  it  is  latent,  develop 
if  possible.  I  know  two  women  who  are 
situated  much  alike,  as  far  as  income  and 
social  position  are  concerned.  Each  has 
a  good  husband  and  nice  children.  One 
of  these  is  unhappy,  fretty  and  anxious, 
the  other  happy,  serene  and  amiable.  Now 
it  seems  to  me,  knowing  both  these 
women  as  well  as  I  do,  that  it  is  the 
strongly  developed  sense  of  humor  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  latter  woman  that  makes 
the  difference  between  them.  The  first 
one  has  almost  no  appreciation  of  a  joke, 
she  never  laughs  heartily,  and  to  most 
humorous  or  joking  remarks  her  only 
response  is  a  puzzled  look  or  one  of  pity¬ 
ing  wonder  that  anypne  can  be  so  fool¬ 
ish.  She  takes  a  serious,  not  to  say 
gloomy  view  of  everything,  and  she  is 
anxious  about!  trifles.  The  other  woman 
on  the  contrary,  while  she  has  a  much 
more  thoughtful  and  earnest  mind,  has 
a  quick  eye  for  the  humorous.  Tell  her 
a  funny  story  and  she  laughs  very  heartily. 
She  confesses  that  sometimes  she  laughs 
so  hard  that  she  is  afraid  that  she  will 
injure  herself,  but  thus  far  she  seems  to 
thrive  on  the  exercise.  Those  who  ought 
to  know,  say  that  laughter  is  a  great 
tonic  and  invigorator.  Moreover  the 
sense  of  humor  gives  balance  to  the 
character.  Its  possessor  has  a  clearer 
conception  of  values  and  many  things  may 
be  passed  over  with  a  laugh  that  other¬ 
wise  might  cause  friction  and  unhappi¬ 
ness. 

But  while  the  sense  of  humor  is  an 
excellent  thing,  and  to  be  encouraged,  one 
should  have  a  care  that  it  is  humor  of 
the  right  kind  and  not  the  wrong  kind 
that  is  fostered.  They  should  be  jokes 
of  a  harmless  and  innocent  nature  that 
are  recounted  and  humor  of  the  kindly 
sort  that  is  encouraged.  That  which  is 
calculated  to  hurt  feelings  or  make  others 
uncomfortable,  or  the  kind  that  is  the 
least  bit  vulgar,  or  that  borders  even  a 
very  little  on  the  indecent,  should  be 
sternly  discountenanced. 

SUSAN  B.  ROBBINS. 

A  Cure  for  Discontent. — Much  dis¬ 
content  arises  in  the  farm  home  during 
the  Winter  through  lack  of  employment. 
Now  do  not,  all  you  farmers’  wives,  pre¬ 
pare  to  silence  me  forever;  wait  until  I 
explain.  There  is  always  work  enough, 
but  yet  there  are  often  hours  when  there 
is  nothing  pressing,  and  because  there  is 
nothing  we  take  great  interest  in,  we  be¬ 
come  discontented.  Every  woman  should 
have  some  hobby  or  fad  to  chase  away 
the  blues.  It  may  be  amateur  photog¬ 
raphy,  or  sketching,  or  music,  or  embroid¬ 
ery,  anything  in  which  the  mind  can  find 
rest  from  household  cares.  The  same 
routine  day  after  day,  week  in  and  week 
out,  is  enough  to  make  one  sick  of  earth. 
It  is  unnecessary.  There  is  always  a  mo¬ 
ment  here  and  there  for  devotion  to  a 
hobby.  Seize  upon  it  if  you  want  to 
keep  young  and  happy.  H.  R.  A. 

Four  things  a  man  must  learn  to  do 

If  he  would  make  his  record  true; 

To  think  without  confusion  clearly; 

To  love  his  fellow-men  sincerely ; 

To  act  from  honest  motives  purely ; 

To  trust  in  God  and  Heaven  securely. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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Five  Stock  Collars. 

Though  so  many  of  the  new  blouses 
have  collars  attached  that  the  stock  is  less 
in  evidence  than  for  several  seasons  past, 
there  are  still  waists  that  demand  its  use, 
and  occasions  when  no  other  neck  dress¬ 
ing  is  quite  so  neat  and  suitable.  For 
business  and  morning  wear  a  few  fresh 
and  easily  laundered  stock  collars  are 
still  a  necessity  to  most  of  us.  The  five — 
of  which  crude  drawings  give  a  working 
draft — may  be  made  out  of  white  pique 
at  small  expense,  and  with  no  great  out¬ 
lay  of  labor.  Two  sorts  of  pique  were 
purchased,  one  woven  in  figured  pattern 
and  the  other  a  plain  corded  effect,  three- 
eighths  of  a  yard  of  each  being  sufficient 
for  the  five  stocks.  One  12-yard  piece  of 
wlv’te  folded  binding,  known  as  “bias 
seam  tape”  finished  all  the  edges.  Nos. 
1  and  2  had  touches  of  color  introduced, 
but  material  which  happened  to  be  in  the 
piece  basket  was  used  for  this.  Being 
designed  for  a  stout  person  none  of  the 
stocks  was  cut  very  high,  and  all  were 
given  a  decided  dip  in  front,  with  con¬ 
siderable  curve  in  the  outlines  of  the 
collar  portions.  It  would  be  nice  to 
choose  one’s  best  fitting  collar  as  a  pat¬ 
tern,  remembering  that  the  points  men¬ 
tioned  give  far  more  comfort  to  the 
wearer  than  the  nearly  straight  designs 
furnished  with  most  of  our  “bought” 
patterns.  All  the  parts  of  each  of  these 
stocks  are  made  of  a  single  thickness  of 
the  cloth,  as  linings  give  a  heavy  look| 

Nos.  1,  4  and  5  have  a  sort  of  necktie 
effect.  In  these  the  two  pieces  joining 
the  necktie  end  in  tab-shaped  ends  which 
reach  out  half  way  along  the  sides  of  the 
collar.  Three  tiny  pearl  buttons  may  at¬ 
tach  these  to  the  collar  as  in  Fgure  4.  In 
each  case  the  collar  was  cut  from  one 
sort  of  p'que  and  the  decorative  portions 
from  the  other.  If  the  collar  was  of  the 
corded  sort  the  tie  showed  the  brocaded 
material.  In  others  this  was  reversed, 
but  the  maker  of  the  sketches  had  not 


drawings. 

To  finish  a  stock  like  Fig.  1,  baste  thq 
binding  upon  all  the  edges,  turning  the 
corners  neatly  in  a  mitered  line.  Ma¬ 
chine-stitch  this  binding  on  along  the 
lower  edge  and  ends  of  the  collar.  Then 
with  a  colored  embroidery  cotton  which 
washing  will  not  fade,  buttonhole-stitch 
the  remainder  of  the  binding  in  place. 
Let  each  stitch  be  a  trifle  more  than  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  from  its  neighbor,  and 
carry  the  thread  along  on  the  inner  edge 
of  the  binding,  not  on  the  edge  of  the 
piece  bound.  Have  the  stitches  pierce  the 
very  edge  of  the  binding  and  it  will  be 
held  in  place.  A  pretty  feature  of  this 
stock  is  the  ring  through  which  the  ties 
pass.  Take  a  three-quarters  inch  brass 
ring  and  cover  closely  with  crochet  done 
in  fine  white  knitting  cotton  or  coarse 
thread,  crowding  the  crochet  so  close  that 
the  ring  can  never  be  seen.  Go  over  this 
with  the  colored  buttonhole  stitches  to 
match  those  on  the  collar.  Tack  the  ring 
to  the  center  of  the  collar  at  one  point 
and  slip  the  tie  ends  through  it.  Pull 
them  from  the  ring  when  the  stock  is 
washed  that  all  may  be  ironed  flat  and 
have  a  fresh  crisp  look.  A  blue  embroi¬ 
dery  cotton  was  used  in  the  model,  but 
black  twist  in  fast  color  would  look  well 
for  a  person  in  mourning.  One  of  the 
pretty  white  pearl  slides  used  this  season 
for  such  articles  would  be  very  effective 
in  place  of  the  common  ring,  but  a 
country  woman  must  often  use  such  things 
as  she  finds  at  hand,  and  this  stock  is 
really  very  attractive  made  exactly  as 
described. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  touch  of  color  intro¬ 
duced  by  means  of  a  piping  of  blue 
linen.  Here  a  collar  with  front  tab  has 
been  cut  of  the  brocaded  pique.  A  half 
inch  of  its  upper  edge  is  cut  away,  the 
cloth  turned  under  and  a  bias  fold  of 
colored  linen  basted  on  to  show  like  a 
heavy  cord.  An  inner  collar  of  the 
corded  pique  is  cut  full  height  and  laid 
beneath ;  the  lower  end  of  the  tab  has  a 
like  finish  of  cording  with  border  of  the 
contrasting  pique.  A  line  of  machine 
stitching  holds  the  pipings  in  place,  and 
also  secures  the  binding,  which  entirely 
surrounds  the  stock. 

What  appears  to  be  a  collar  of  brocade 
with  tabbed  top  collar  of  corded  stuff  is 
suggested  in  Fig.  3.  In  this  stock  the 
bias  binding  is  not  used  along  the  upper 


edge,  the  two  collars  are  seamed  together 
and  the  upper  one  turned  over  to  hide  the 
earn.  The  tab  of  contrasting  material 
ailing  below  the  upper  one  need  not 
reach  up  to  the  under  collar,  but  can  be 
a  separate  piece  tacked  below  the  first. 

In  Fig.  4  the  necktie  effect  is  obtained 
by  scarf  ends  which  cross  each  other  in 
a  single  knot.  Secure  the  knot  by  a  few 
stitches,  to  be  taken  out  when  the  stock 
is  laundered.  The  design  shown  in  Fig. 
5  should  be  cut  much  like  that  described 
with  Fig.  1.  Instead  of  the  ring  two 
long  buttonholes  are  cut  in  the  collar 
and  worked  in  the  ordinary  way.  Through 
these  the  tie  ends  are  slipped  to  re-appear 
below  the  collar  front.  While  Figs.  3,  4 
and  5  are  all  in  white  with  the  simple 
bias  binding  machine  stitched  on,  they 
are  really  prettier  than  the  drawings 
might  lead  one  to  expect.  An  all  white 
stock  is  neatness  itself,  and  returns  tri¬ 
umphant  from  the  wash,  and  from  even 
the  wash  boiler  ordeal,  or  a  night’s 
bleaching  on  the  grass.  Yet  this  season’s 
demand  for  collars  belonging  to  the  gown 
will  suggest  the  use  of  any  of  these  five 
designs  made  up  in  the  cloth  used  in 
the  blouse  combined  with  heavy  white 
linen  or  pique.  In  such  case  it  would  be 
best  to  make  the  lower  collar  portion  of 
the  print,  gingham  or  whatever  the  blouse 
may  be,  having  the  white  as  top  collar 
or  ties.  A  pretty  conceit  of  this  season’s 
stocks,  but  not  attempted  in  the  sketches, 
is  a  line  of  narrow  trimming  stuff  along 
the  top  resembling  a  ruche.  This  should 
not  exceed  a  half  inch  in  width.  If  it 
should  be  difficult  to  find  a  suitable  edge 
in  the  shops  ask  for  the  braids  used  in 
making  duchess  lace.  There  is  a  heavy 
sort  scalloped  on  one  edge  and  costing 
about  eight  cents  the  yard.  Use  it  only 
along  the  collar  top  to  give  the  soft 
becomingness  of  a  ruche. 

AUGUSTA  ROSE. 


The  Bookshelf. 

The  New  Earth;  by  W.  S.  Flarwood ; 
380  pages;  50  illustrations;  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.  This  is  a  review  of 
recent  achievements  in  agricultural  affairs, 
somewhat  spread  eagle  in  tone,  yet  on  the 
whole  a  creditable  and  useful  work. 
Price,  postpaid,  from  this  office,  $1.50. 

The  Sin  of  George  Warrener,  by 
Marie  Van  Vorst.  A  novel  of  unmistak¬ 
able  cleverness,  in  artistic  construction 
far  above  anything  previously  written  by 
this  author.  But  the  theme  is  a  most  re¬ 
pulsive  one;  it  is  Madame  Bovary  in 
American  suburban  life.  The  subject  is 
the  moral  downfall  of  a  decent  man, 
limited  intellectually,  but  strong  in  per¬ 
sonal  rectitude  through  the  demands  of 
a  corrupt  woman,  who  does  not  possess 
sufficient  feeling  to  realize  her  own  de¬ 
gradation.  Unfortunately  the  woman  who 
considers  that  her  husband’s  earning 
capacity  must  reach  her  powers  of  spend¬ 
ing,  no  matter  what  the  result,  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  figure  in  modern  life.  Miss  Van 
Vorst  has  greatly  gained  in  style,  espe¬ 
cially  in  description ;  we  hope  she  will 
use  her  maturing  power  and  sympathetic 
insight  upon  a  pleasanter  theme.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Macmillian  Company,  New 
York;  price  $1.50. 

The  Garden,  You  and  I.  This  is  an¬ 
other  pleasant  book  by  the  author  of 
“The  Garden  of  a  Commuter’s  Wife.” 
Its  general  style  is  the  same ;  there  is  the 
same  somewhat  discursive  talk  about 
gardening  in  general,  with  a  good  deal  of 
solid  specific  information ;  the  same  touch 
of  human  interest,  and  of  pleasant,  leis¬ 
urely  home  life.  The  country  woman  who 
loves  her  garden  can  always  find  much 
to  interest  and  instruct  her  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  books  by  this  author,  and  she  should 
by  all  means  study  them  carefully.  The 
suggestions  for  the  hardy  garden,  and 
for  the  use  of  wild  shrubs  and  trees,  will 
be  found  most  suggestive.  We  do  not, 
however,  agree  with  the  author’s  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  Rambler  roses  for  all  but 
large  gardens,  but  our  judgment  is  biased 
at  time  of  writing  by  great  wreaths  of 
glowing  Philadelphia*  “Barbara”  prefers 
Gem  of  the  Prairies,  Baltimore  Belle,  and 
“Felicite  Perpetual.”  Ellwanger  calls  this 
old  climber  “Felicite  Perpetuelle,”  but 
English  authorities  appear  agreed  in  call¬ 
ing  it  Felicite-Perpetue,  as  named  for 
two  virgin  martyrs  whose  feast-days  are 
united.  Barbara  objects  to  Rambler  roses 
because  of  their  lack  of  fragrance,  but 
Baltimore  Belle  possesses  the  same  dis¬ 
advantage.  She  does. not  mention  Ruby 
Queen,  which  blooms  riotously,  and  dif¬ 
fuses  a  delicious  eglantine  perfume. 
“Barbara”  is  usually  careful  and  accurate 
in  plant  names,  but  her  proof-reader 
seems  to  waver  in  mind  as  to  the  proper 


use  of  capital  letters,  and  this  will  puzzie 
the  unbotanical  amateur.  Published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York;  illus¬ 
trated;  397  pages;  price  $1.50. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  very  pretty  warm  weather  frock  for 
little  girls  is  shown  in  No.  5326.  The 
frock  consists  of  a  smoothly  fitted  body 
lining,  that  can  be  used  or  omitted  as 
preferred,  the  waist,  skirt  and  bertha.  The 
waist  is  full  at  both  upper  and  lower 
edges  and  the  bertha  is  circular,  falling 
in  folds  at  its  lower  edge.  The  sleeves 


5226  Child’s  Dress,  2,  4  and  6  years. 


are  simply  puffs,  finished  with  straight 
bands,  and  the  skirt  is  straight,  gathered 
at  its  upper  edge,  so  making  one  of  the 
best  of  all  models  for  washable  materials. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  (4  years)  is  3)4  yards  of 
material  27,  2)4  yards  36  or  2  *4  yards 
44  inches  wide  with  4J4  yards  of  banding 
and  3  yards  of  edging  to  trim  as  illus¬ 
trated.  The  pattern  5326  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  children  of  2,  4  and  6  years  of  age; 
price  10  cents. 

The  blouse  waist  No.  5257  would  be 
verv  suitable  for  a  Summer  gown  of 
light  woolen  or  silk.  The  waist  is  made 
over  a  fitted  lining  that  is  closed  at  the 
front  and  on  this  lining  is  arranged  the 
chemisette.  The  blouse  itself  is  shirred 
at  the  shoulders  and  is  closed  invisibly 
at  the  front,  the  chemisette  hooking  into 


5267  Blou«e  Waist,  32  to  40  bust. 

place  beneath  its  left  edge.  The  sleeves 
are  laid  in  vertcal  tuck  shirrings,  the 
outer  portions  being  mounted  upon 
smoothly  fitted  linings.  The  frills  make 
an  exceedingly  graceful  finish  but  are 
not  obligatory.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  3)4  yards 
21,  3*4  yards  27  or  2*4  yards  44  inches 
wide,  with  §4  yard  of  all-over  lace  for 
the  chemisette,  4  yards  of  lace  for  frills 
and  2*4  yards  of  banding,  %  yard  of  all- 
over  lace  if  long  sleeves  are  used.  The 
pattern  5257  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34, 
36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measure ;  price 
10  cents. 


IF  YOU  PLAY  GOLF  OR  TENNIS 
OR  BASEBALL  OR  IF  YOU  DRIVE 
AN  AUTO  OR  A  HORSE  OR  IF  YOU 
BOAT— A  CHICLET  KEEPS  THE 
MIND  ON  THE  GAME  —  AND 
DRIVES  THIRST  AWAY. 

At  all  thp  better  kind  of  gtoren  and  at 
good  Hot ela,  fie.  the  ounce  or  In  fic., 

10c. 4  amt  2fic.  Packets.  A  10c.  packet 
by  mall  on  receipt  of  price  If  your 
uelirhborhood  store  don’t  sell  Chiclets. 

FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  CO.  Inc. 
Toronto,  Canada.  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 


THE  THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 

are  more  attractive  than  ever  this 
season.  The  New  York  Central  Lines 
Four-Track  Series  No.  10,  “The  St. 
Lawrence  River  from  the  Thousand 
Islands  to  the  Saguenay”  contains  the 
finest  map  ever  made  of  this  region. 
Copy  will  be  sent  free,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  a  tvvo-cent  stamp  by  George 
H.  Daniels,  Manager,  General  Adver¬ 
tising  Department,  Room  21G,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York.  The 


“AMERICA’S  GREATEST  RAILROAD” 

REACH  THE  THOUSAND 
ISLANDS  FROM  EVERY 
DIRECTION 

C.  F.  DALY,  Passenger  Traffic  Mgr.,  New  York. 

A  BREAKFAST  SET. 

This  is  a  premium  we  have  secured  espe 
daily  for  the  good  women  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
family.  It  is  a  heauty.  and  we  are  able  to 
give  a  great  bargain  in  it. 


It  is  a  31-piece  breakfast  set  In  Prince 
decoration,  which  is  a  beautiful  pure  gold  bor¬ 
der  with  a  deealeomania  flower  in  the  centre 
of  each  piece.  The  flower  is  fixed  perma¬ 
nently  by  this  process,  and  the  design  is  very 
pretty  and  popular.  The  set  consists  of  six 
plates,  six  cups,  six  saucers,  six  butters,  six 
oatmeal  and  oue  meat  plate. 

We  will  send  this  set  by  express  safely 
packed  to  every  woman  reader  who  will  send 
us  a  club  of  live  uew  yearly  subscribers, 
at  $1  each.  The  new  subscribers  will  get  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  a  year,  and  a  copy 
of  “The  Farmer’s  Garden.”  described  pre¬ 
viously.  Now.  ladies,  this  is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Get  after  your  friends;'  you  ought 
to  have  a  set. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 


Jayne's  Tonic  Ye  rmif tide 

gives  rosy  cheeks  and  act’iva  health  to  pale,  sickly  children.*^ 
And  it  is  good  for  their  elders,  too. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  it 
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markets 

Prices  obtained  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  June  30,  wholesale  unless  otherwise 
noted.  The  prices  of  grain,  butter,  cheese 
and  eggs  are  based  on  the  official  reports  of 
Produce  and  Mercantile  exchanges,  with  such 
revision  as  outside  deals  noted  appear  to 
warrant.  Prices  of  other  products  are  from 
reports  of  dealers,  inquiries  and  observation 
of  sales  in  the  various  market  sections.  The 
word  “special”  where  used  in  this  column 
means  that  the  price  given  has  been  paid  In 
exceptional  cases  only. 

GRAIN. 


All  varieties.  No.  2 . 3.00 

Southern,  new,  crate . 1.00 

Tears,  S’n.  lye  Conte,  No.  1. 

bbl . 6.00 

Southern  Le  Conic,  No.  2.. 3. 00 


©3.50 


LUMBER. 
Wholesale  in  N.  Y. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  red.  choice.... 
No.  1,  Northern  Duluth,  ins. 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed . 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed . 

Rye  . 


© 

(<> 

© 

(a 


94% 

92% 

60 

46 

65 


City  bran . 

Middlings  . . 

Red  Dog . 

Cottonseed  meal 
Linseed  meal  . . 


Prime, 
No.  1 


‘special” 


FEED. 


HAY. 


.18.00 


No.  2  . 15.50 


No.  3 


.13.00 


@20.00 

@22.00 

@23.00 

©29.50 

@31.50 

@20.00 
©  — 
@16.50 
@14.50 
@16.00 
@13.00 


Clover,  mixed  . 10.00 

Clover  . 10.00 

STRAW, 

Long  rye  . 12.00  — 

Short  and  tangled . 10.00  @  — 

Oat  and  wheat .  8.00  @  — 

MILK. 

N,  Y.  Milk  Exchange  price  $1.21  per  40- 
quart  can,  netting  2%  cents  per  quart  in 
2(i-cent  zone. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  “special”  . 

Extras  .  20  %< 

Seconds  and  firsts . .  17 

Low  grades  . 16 

State  Dairy,  prime .  — 

Under  grades .  15 

Imitation  creamery  .  16 

Factory  . 

Renovated  .  12 

Packing  stock  .  12 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  new.  best . . 

Fair  to  good .  10 

Inferior  . 

EGGS. 

White,  “special”  . 

Fancy  . . 

Good  to  choice  .  21 

Mixed  colors,  extra .  20 

Lower  grades  .  15 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice .  12 

Common  to  fair . 

German,  1905  .  27 

BEANS. 

Marrow  . 2.50 

Medium  . LOO 

Pea  . 

Red  Kidney . 2.75 

White  Kidney  . 3.10 

Yellow  Eye  . 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  fancy .  11%© 

Evap.,  choice  . 

F.vaD..  prime  . 

Chops,  100  lbs . 2.20 

Cores  and  skins . 2.00 

Raspberries  . 

Huckleberries  .  10 

Cherries  .  14 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples — Spy,  bbl . 

Baldwin  . 4.50 

Russet  . 4.00 
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.00 
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.00 
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12 
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11 

2.20 
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.50 

2.00 

@2 

.10 
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30 

10 
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12 

14 
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15 

©5 

.50 

4.50 

@5 

.50 

4.00 

@4 

.50 

Plums, 

(5a.,  Japanese,  carrier 

.  1 .00 

(in., 

Red  June . 

.  1 .00 

(ia., 

Burbank  . 

.1.00 

Ga., 

Wild  Goose  . 

.  1  OO 

Peaches.  Fla.,  carrier . 

.1.00 

Ga., 

Tillotson  . 

.  LOO 

(ia.. 

Waddell  . 

.  1.00 

Ga., 

Carman  . 

.  1.00 

Ga., 

Red  River . . 

.  1  .00 

Ga., 

St.  John . 

.1.00 

Ga., 

Early  Elberta . . 

.  1.00 

Cherries.  Black,  8-lb.  basket. 

.  50 

@7.00 

Hemlock,  joist,  1,000. 
Boards  . 

©20.00 

@22.50 

@4.00 

Timber,  20  to  32  ft.  . . 

. 20.50 

@27.00 

@2.00 

While  pine,  uppers... 

. 86.50 

@  1 03.50 

Or  1.75 

Shelving  . 

@58.50 

@2.00 

Box  . 

@30.00 

@1.75 

Yellow  pine,  flooring.  . 

. 22.00 

@40.00 

@1.75 

Siding . 

. 26.00 

©28.00 

Red  and  white,  8-lb.  bkt....  25 

Sour,  8-lb.  basket .  25 

Black,  lb .  8 

Red  and  white,  lb .  5 

Sour,  lb .  5 

Sweet,  quart  .  5 

Sour,  quart  .  5 

Currants,  small,  quart .  7 

Strawberries,  South  Jersey,  qt.  4 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J .  4 

Hilton  &  Irvington.  N.  J. . .  6 

Up-river,  lower  stations....  6 
Up-river,  upper  stations....  7 

Western  N.  Y .  8 

Blackberries,  N.  C.,  quart .  4 

Del.  &  Md .  5 

Jersey  .  7 

Raspberries,  Red.  pint .  4 

Black  Caps,  pint .  4 

Huckleberries.  N.  C.,  quart...  10 

Jersey,  Del.  &  Md.,  qt .  12 

Pa.,  Mountain,  quart.  .......  15 

Gooseberries,  small  green,  qt.  .  6 

Muskmelons,  Florida,  standard 

crate  . 1.00 

Florida,  pony  orate .  75 

Georgia,  standard  crate ....  1 .50 

Georgia,  pony  crate . 1.25 

S.  Carolina,  standard  crate.  1.75 
California,  standard  crate.. 4. 00 

California,  pony  crate . 3.00 

Watermelons.  Fla.  &  Ga.  100.25.00 
Fla.  and  Ga.,  carload ....  200.00 
VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Southern  Rose,  No.  1  . 

barrel  . 2.50 

S’n,  Irish  Cobblers.  No.  1...2.25 

S’n,  white  Chilis.  No.  1 _ 2.25 

S’n.  red  Chilis,  No.  1 . 2.00 

Southern,  No.  2 . 1.50 

Southern,  culls  . 1.00 

Old.  bl)l.  or  bag . 1.50 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Jersey,  bbl...  1.50 
Artichokes,  California,  dozen..  50 
Asparagus,  Colossal,  dozen.  ...  3.00 

Extras  . \ 2.25 

Prime  . 1.50 

Culls  .  75 

Beets,  100  bunches . 1.00 

Carrots,  old,  bbl . 2.00 

New.  100  bunches . 2.00 

Cabbage,  Va.,  Md.  &  Del.,  bbl..  25 

Va.,  Md.  &  Del.  bbl .  25 

L.  I.,  &  Jersey,  bbl .  75 

L.  I.  &  Jersey,  100 . 3.00 

Cucumbers,  Norfolk,  bbl. 

Norfolk,  half-bbl.  basket. ..  1 

Norfolk,  bushel  basket . 

Corn.  North  Carolina,  case. ...  1 

Jersey,  100 . 1 

Celery,  Michigan,  dozen . 

Egguiants,  Florida,  box . 

Garlic,  New  Orleans,  lb . 

Horseradish,  100  lbs . 4 

Kale,  nearby,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  nearby,  bbl . 

Lima  Beans.  Florida,  crate...  2 

Mint,  100  bunches . 1 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Onions.  Bermuda,  crate . 1 

Texas,  yellow.  Cummer  crate 
Texas,  yellow,  flat  crate.  ...1 
Texas,  white.  Cummer  crate. 

New  Orleans,  bag . 1.-jf> 

Egyptian,  bag1  . 2.15 

Virginia,  basket  .  75 

Md.  &  Del.,  white,  bushel 

crate  .  50 

Jersey,  white,  basket .  75 

Okra,  Florida,  carrier . 2.00 

Peppers,  Florida,  crate . 1.00 

Jersey,  basket  . 1.50 

Peas,  Jersey,  basket . 1.2 

L.  I.  &  Jersey,  bag . 1 

Up-river,  basket  . 1 

Western  N.  V.,  basket . 1 

Radishes,  nearby,  100  bunches 
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Rhubarb,  nearby.  100  bunches. 

String  Beans,  Norfolk,  green 

basket  .  75  @1.25 

Norfolk,  wax,  basket.,,,,,,  50  ©1.00 

Baltimore,  wax,  basket.  1 .00  ©1.25 

Baltimore,  green,  basket, ,,  1.00  @1.25 

Jersey,  wax.  basket.,,,,,,.  75  @1.25 

Jersey,  green,  hasket,  . , .  , . .  75  @1.50 

Long  Island  &  Jersey,  bag.  .1.00  @1.50 

Spinach,  nearby,  barrel..,,,,,  50  @1.00 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl. -crate. , ,  75  @1.50 

Yellow  crook-neck . .  5ft  @i.oo 

White  .  50  @1.00 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl,  ,,,,,,  1.00  @1.25 

White,  100  bunches _ ,.,  75  @1.00 

Tomatoes.  Florida,  carrier....  75  @1.50 

Georgia  . 1.00  @1.75 

Norfolk  . 1.00  @1.75 

Jersey,  box  .  . , .  . . 1.00  @2.00 

Mississippi,  flat  box  .  85  ©1.00 

Watercress,  100  hunches . 1.00  @1.50 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  Chickens,  lb .  18  @  23 

Fowls  .  —  ©  13% 

Roosters  . . . - —  @  8 

Turkeys  .  11  ©  12 

Ducks,  pair  .  50  @  80 

Geese,  pair .  90  @1.25 

Pigeons,  pair  .  —  @  25 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  11  @  13 

Spring  Chickens,  “special,”  lb.  —  @  35 

Dry  picked,  fancy .  23  ©  25 

Good  to  prime .  20  @  22 

Fowls  .  11  @  14 

Ducklings,  fancy  .  12  @  12% 

Squabs,  “special,”  dozen . 4.00  @5.50 

Prime,  white  . 2.25  @3.00 

Mixed  and  dark . 1.25  @1.50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

The  top  figure  given  on  lambs  was  paid 
for  a  lot  of  extra  choice  from  Kentucky. 

Steers  . 4.8ft  ©5.80 

Cows  . 1.50  @4.05 

Calves  . 4.00  @6.75 

Sheep  . 3.50  ©5.50 

Lambs  . 7.75  @9.75 

Hogs  .  —  @7.00 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  for  ton  lots,  smaller  quantities  pro¬ 
portionately  higher. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  ton .  —  ©51.50 

Muriate  of  potash,  2,016  lbs. .  —  ©41.85 

Dried  blood  .  —  @53.00 

Kainit  .  —  ©11.00 

Acid  phosphate  .  — -  @12.00 

Ground  bone  .  —  @28.00 

Copper  sulphate,  bbl.  lots,  lb..  —  @  6% 

Sulphur  flowers,  bbl.  lots .  —  @  2% 

Water  glass,  bbl.  lots .  —  @  2 


PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE . 

During  a  single  week  recently  32  cars  cher¬ 
ries,  60  of  peaches,  81  of  plums  and  five  of 
apricots  were  shipped  from  California  for 
eastern  markets. 

The  banana  business  of  Costa  Rica  is  in¬ 
creasing  rapidly.  During  1905  more  than 
5,000,000  bunches  were  sent  to  the  United 
States  and  nearly  half  as  much  to  Great 
Britain. 

Scientists  are  finding  elements  of  fertil¬ 
ity  in  the  volcanic  dust  spread  on  the  land 
during  the  last  Vesuvian  eruption.  Yet 
most  people  will  prefer  to  have  their  fer¬ 
tilizers  ground  and  mixed  a  little  further 
from  home  and  distributed  in  a  somewhat 
less  ostentatious  manner. 

The  details  of  one  method  of  settling  the 
labor  question,  as  well  as  numerous  other 
vexatious  farm  and  home  problems,  are  sent 
us  by  a  Connecticut  man,  who  has  been 
invited  to  invest  $2  in  the  scheme.  The  so¬ 
ciety  or  “guild,”  as  it  is  called,  promises 
to  assist  its  members  la  getting  help ;  to 
furnish  Instruction  in  all  branches  of  agri¬ 
culture,  live  stock,  etc. ;  to  help  get  cheap 
farms;  assist  strangers;  establish  farm  col¬ 
onies,  and  all  for  $2.  After  some  corre¬ 
spondence  it  was  found  that  the  head  of  this 
wonderful  society — on  paper — was  an  alleged 
preacher,  who  was  constantly  on  the  move 
and  usually  left  a  fair  crop  of  debts  behind. 
The  results  showed  that  $2  bills  rather  than 
pure  altruism  were  the  magnet  of  this  man's 
motive. 

Stiuwbekkies. — Receipts  during  the  past 
10  days  have  averaged  poor.  Sections 
soaked  with  that  three  days’  rain  sent  ber¬ 
ries  that  got  very  soft  on  the  way.  Berries 
soaked  with  water  and  expressmen  who  han¬ 
dle  the  crates  as  though  filled  with  rubber 
balls  make  an  unprofitable  combination.  But 
fruit  that  arrived  in  prime  condition  has  sold 
well,  the  best  of  any  time  since  the  full  sea¬ 
son  opened,  up-river  and  western  N.  Y. 
berries  bringing  most.  With  some  exceptions 
prices  on  the  Hilton  and  Irvington  crop  have 
not  been  up  to  those  of  previous  years,  and 
the  berries  noied  have  been  but  little  above 
average.  It  is  understood,  however,  that 
some  fancy  lots  have  sold  at  premium  prices. 
The  oilier  day  a  farmer  asked  me  whether 
there  is  any  place  where  weeds  would  rather 
grow  than  In  a  strawberry  bed.  An  onion 
bed  will  run  a  close  race  with  It,  hut  a 
weedy  strawberry  patch,  even  though  only  a 
little  neglected,  is  a  tough  proposition,  tax¬ 
ing  muscle,  patience  and  finger  ends. 

Peaches  from  Florida  are  practically  over 
and  the  Georgia  crop  is  well  started.  Some 
of  tlie  varieties  seem  at  present  are  Tillot- 
son,  Waddell,  Carman  and  Elberta.  A  great 
many  have  sold  under  $1  per  crate,  owing  to 
inferior  quality.  The  familiar  red  label  of 
the  Hale  orchards  is  seen  in  retail  places 
well  scattered  about  the  city.  This  label  is 
supposed  to  be  put  only  on  fruit  that  is 
“worth  while,”  and  the  experience  of  dealers 
seems  to  he  that  the  Intention  is  usually  put 
into  effect. 

Hay. — The  market  has  weakened  a  little, 
particularly  on  the  better  grades  of  Timothy. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  many  city  people 
who  spend  the  Summer  at  their  country 
places  take  their  horses  with  them.  These 
horses  eat  choice  Timothy  and  when  away 
the  demand  Is  just  so  much  less.  Attention 
has  previously  been  called  to  the  dusty  con¬ 
dition  of  some  hay.  It  Is  bright  and  has 
not  been  weathered,  yet  when  shaken  out  the 
dust  flies  more  than  might  he  expected,  and 
the  shakings  have  a  large  percentage  of  grit. 
There  are  men  mean  enough  to  stuff  hay 
with  dirt  when  haling,  to  make  it  “weigh 
well.”  I  have  seen  tills  done,  but  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  hulk  of  the  dirt  complained  of 
nowadays  is  from  reckless  use  of  the  wire 
hay  rake,  and  road  dust  raised  by  automo¬ 
biles  that  go  tearing  along  country  roads. 
The  wire  rake  is  a  pernicious  thing  when 
misused.  It  is  better  to  leave  a  few  spears 
of  hay  on  the  meadow  than  to  go  around 
the  field  scratching  out  the  grass  roots  and 
raking  up  a  few  forkfuls  of  scatterings  load¬ 
ed  with  dirt.  The  old-fashioned  plan  of 
having  a  hoy  with  hand  rake  follow  the  load 
had  its  merits,  though  perhaps  a  little  hard 
on  the  hoy.  But  the  dust  raised  by  those 
howling  representatives  of  pandemonium  is 
a  serious  matter.  In  addition  to  the  dis¬ 
comfort  of  housekeepers  living  near  much- 
traveled  roads,  the  standing  grass  is  so 
thickly  coated  with  dust  that  It  is  fit  to  cut 
only  after  being  washed  by  a  heavy  rain, 
which  does  not  always  come  at  the  right 
time.  In  sections  of  England  there  are  re¬ 
ports  of  cattle  being  made  sick  by  contin¬ 
ually  eating  hay  loaded  with  this  road  dust. 
The  roads,  originally  intended  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  foot  passengers,  have  thus  be¬ 
come  unsafe  foy  travel  and  an  actual  menace 
to  crops.  w.  w.  h. 


YOU  ARE  IV  O  T 

too  far  away.  We  ship 

CALDWELL 

Tanks,  Towers  anti  Wind  Mills  to  every 
state  in  the  country.  The  reason  Is  t  hey 
are  the  best  made  of  any  on  the  market. 
Ask  us  for  teferenees  in  your  neigbbor- 
hood.  We  have  them.  Send  for  Tank 
and  TowerCatalogueand  Special  Water 
Works  Catalogue. 

W.  K.  Caldwell  Co,,  Louisville,  Ky. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCK,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheeso,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  <&  30  Little  12th  8t„  New  York. 

BERRIES,  PEACHES, 

Fresh  Vegetables,  Fancy  Eggs,  and  Choice  Farm 
Products  of  all  kinds  wanted.  Market  information 
on  request.  Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Sl„  N.V. 

POSITION  WANTED  SXlS 

ence.  Address  R.,  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 


w 


ANTED:  Experlenrcit  farmer,  modern  metlioda,  Address 
“FARMER,  ’  care  of  Morning  News,  Wilmington,  Del. 


IJ  |  your  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry, 
II  I  |  Apples,  etc.,  to  the  Oldest  Commission 
House  in  New  York.  Established  1838. 

E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St„  New  York. 

WANTED 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

F,  0.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 

Final  rnn  C  AI  C  Cheapest  one  ever  offered; 
rfiniYI  rUFl  OHLl  splendid  location  and  eleg¬ 
ant  soil;  good  house  and  outbuildings;  fine  fruit; 
over  100  acres  in  cultivation;  contains  200  acres;  is 
near  Salisbury;  can  he  bought  for  $1,800;  easy  terms. 
Address  SAMUEL  P,  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Md. 

REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  PIGS 

for  sale.  June  19th  and  24th  farrow.  Particulars  to 

VV.  SWARTZ,  Shelly,  Pennsylvania. 

RPfiKTFRpn  H  I  P  and  Chester  White  pigs, 
nLUIOIt.(iLU  Uil.  U.  either  sox,  pairs  not  akin. 
Telephone.  E.  P.  ROGERS,  Wayville,  N.  Y. 

Ffln  CM  I  fj — Seven  Shropshire  ram  lambs  of 
Tun  vnbL  varying  ages.  All  from  registered 
stock.  OHAS.  M.  JARVIS,  Berlin,  Conn. 


are  raised  in  one  month: 
bring  big  prices.  Moneyf^7  | 
UUyhUO  makers  for  poultry  meu.ffyft 
w  w  farmers,  women.  V-Ly  V— y 

A\7'Sendfor  our  Free  Book  and  learn  thisAWIr 
V“5rieh  industry.  Correspondence  invitodffVvTt^y  > 

-‘Plymouth  Rook  Squab  Co.,  '“vdVUAffl 
1335  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mnss.^iiy^y 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM 


STONE  RIDGE, 
NEW  YORK. 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys. 


Maple  Villa  Poultry  Yards— Eggs  and  stock  guaran¬ 
teed.  Hamburgs.  Leghorns,  Andalusians.  Mlnorcas, 
Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Anconas.  w.u.moshkk,  Sylvan  la,  Fa. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS— Prize  stock.  EGGS  $1.00 
for  15.  C.  GORDON,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  Catalogue 
free.  O.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  I).  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL 


It.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS,  W. 
P.  KOOKS.  EGGS  5c.  EACH. 
STOCK  FOlt  SALE. 

L.  O.  HILLS,  Delaware,  O. 
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War  s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  00  p.  book.  10a 
Rates  free.  J.  A  ■  BKUGEY,  Box  8, Telford, Pa, 


EDWARD  G.  NOONAN,  MAA\8SA’ 

Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Poultry.  Prices  reasonable. 

USEFUL  BOOKS 

Sent  postpaid  by  Rural  New-Yorker  at 
prices  named : 

Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

Business  lien,  Collingwood . 75 

Corn  Judging,  Shamel . 50 

Domestic  Sheep,  Stewart .  1.50 

Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fruits,  Bailey.  2.00 

Farm  Poultry,  Watson .  1.25 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees .  1.00 

Fumigation  Methods,  Johnson .  1.00 

Garden  Making,  Hunn  and  Bailey .  1.00 

Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft .  1.50 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft .  1.50 

Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book,  Bailey . 75 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  100 

Iiow  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds,  Parsons  1.00 

Home  Science  Cook  Book .  1.11 

Handbook  of  Conversation,  Peabody . 50 

Heather,  Wallace .  1-50 

How  Crops  Feed,  S.  W.  Johnson .  1.50 

How  Crops  Grow,  S.  W.  Johnson .  1.50 

Hedges,  Windbreaks  and  Shelters,  Powell  .50 

Irrigation  and  Draiuage,  King .  1.50 

Insects  Injurious  to  Staple  Crops,  San¬ 
derson  .  1-59 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 
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BAD  AIR  FOR  CHICKS. 

Can  some  one  tell  me  what  is  wrong  with 
our  chickens?  They  stand  and  droop  their 
heads  almost  to  the  ground ;  then  they  sit 
down  and  can  walk  no  more.  It  sems  they 
are  weak  in  their  back.  Last  Winter  we  fed 
whole  mixed  grain  morning  and  night,  and  at 
noon.  Warm  mash  with  cracklings  every 
day,  hut  noticed  nothing  wrong  until  Spring. 

York,  Pa.  d.  k. 

This  inquirer  does  not  give  much  data 
upon  which  to  determine  the  cause  of  his 
trouble  with  the  chicks.  I  imagine  that 
the  coops  and  yards  are  not  kept  clean 
and  that  the  cause  is  unsanitary  condi¬ 
tions. 

If  this  man  will  get  his  nose  down 
within  two  inches  of  the  floor  or  yard 
where  these  chicks  stay,  and  take  a  good 
smell,  and  then  remember  that  the  chick’s 
head  is  down  there  all  the  time,  he  may 
see  what  ails  the  chicks.  A  yard  may  be 
an  inch  deep  with  chick  droppings,  and 
while  it  is  dry  no  great  harm  be  done ; 
but  let  a  shower  come  up  and  wet  that, 
then  the  hot  sun  shine  on  it,  and  the 
stench  would  be  unendurable.  It  is  aston¬ 
ishing  what  a  difference  it  makes  if  the 
droppings  get  wet.  In  the  little  yards 
attached  to  the  brooders  in  my  brooder 
house  I  was  compelled  to  make  wooden 
platforms  on  which  to  put  the  water  pans. 
I  found  that  if  the  ground  -ot  wet  there 
was  a  very  bad  odor,  which  was  not 
noticeable  at  all  when  it  was  dry.  Stale 
chick  feed — carried  over  from  last  year — 
has  been  found  to  be  one  cause  of  mor¬ 
tality  among  chicks.  C.  K.  Graham,  Prof, 
of  Poultry  Culture  at  Storrs  College, 
demonstrated  that.  It  isn’t  “weak  backs” 
that  ails  these  chicks,  and  it  may  not  be 
unsanitary  surroundings,  though  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  is;  it  may  be  that 
they  were  not  “well  hatched,”  or  that  the 
parent  stock  were  not  in  good  condition ; 
but  the  action  of  the  chicks  as  described 
looks  to  me  as  though  they  were  poisoned 
by  bad  air.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


HEN  SURGERY  WITH  A  RAZOR. 

When  we  first  moved  out  on  the  farm 
Papa  gave  me  six  chickens  for  my  own. 

I  took  all  the  care  of  them  from  the  time 
they  were  first  hatched  out.  They  had  got 
to  be  great  big  chickens,  almost  big 
enough  to  lay,  when  one  day  I  saw  one 
of  them  acting  queerly.  She  would  walk 
all  around  the  yard,  put  her  head  up  in 
the  air,  and  kept  opening  and  shutting 
her  mouth.  I  knew  from  a  description 
you  have  given  us  so  many  times  that  it 
was  what  you  call  “crop-bound,”  and 
your  correspondents  always  said  that  the 
best  thing  was  to  give  them  hot  milk 
and  knead  the  crop.  Well,  I  sat  out 
under  the  apple  tree  all  the  afternoon 
and  gave  the  hen  hot  milk  and  kneaded 
the  crop,  but  it  didn’t  do  a  bit  of  good, 
and  when  Papa  came  home  that  night, 
I  asked  him  if  he  wouldn’t  take  his 
razor  and  cut  it  open,  so  as  to  save  the 
hen.  “Not  much,”  said  he,  “but  I  will  take 
the  ax  and  cut  her  head  off  for  you 
if  you  want  me  to.”  Well,  I  knew  that 
if  he  did  that  it  wouldn’t  be  my  chicken 
any  more,  and  so  I  said  no.  The  next 
morning  after  he  had  gone  to  work  I 
went  out  in  the  yard,  but  the  chicken 
wasn’t  any  better,  and  I  got  Mamma  to 
hold  it,  and  I  got  Papa’s  razor  and  I 
cut  her  neck  open  right  over  the  crop. 
It  bled  a  little  bit,  and  it  made  me  shiver, 
but  I  thought  if  I  didn’t  do  it,  my  chicken 
would  die  anyhow,  and  it  couldn’t  any 
more  than  die  if  I  did.  After  I  made  the 
first  cut,  then  I  had  to  cut  the  crop  itself 
open,  and  then  I  took  a  hairpin,  but  it 
was  so  solid  I  could  hardly  make  any 
impression  on  it,  but  I  got  it  started,  and 
then  I  took  a  little  iron  spoon  and 
cleaned  it  all  out,  then  I  washed  it  all 
out  with  warm  water  and  then  took  a 
needle  and  some  white  silk  thread  and 
sewed  it  up.  First  I  sewed  up  the  crop, 
and  then  I  sewed  up  the  outside  cut 
also,  just  as  neat  as  I  knew  how.  When 
I  got  it  done  that  hen  was  so  glad  she 
jumped  up  right  in  my  lap.  It  got  all 
well,  and  is  a  big  hen  now  and  lays  a 
good  egg,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  in¬ 


formation  which  was  given  in  your  paper 
which  enabled  me  to  do  this. 

A  farmer’s  daughter. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  vouched  for  as  a  true 
tale — but  we  should  prefer  to  keep  the 
razor  locked  up ! 

Chicken  Notes. — We  use  all  of  our 
skim-milk  for  our  chicks  and  like  it  as  a 
feed  very  much,  but  we  do  not  give  it 
to  them  to  drink  as  some  advocate ;  we 
tried  that  some  years  ago  and  did  not 
like  it;  they  had  bowel  trouble,  and  we 
laid  it  to  the  milk.  But  by  using  milk 
to  moisten  the  bread  or  meal  we  get  the 
value  of  the  milk  with  no  injurious  effects. 
We  have  about  2,000  little  ones  this  sea¬ 
son,  although  our  hatches  were  on  an 
average  with  past  years  they  were  not  as 
good  as  we  had  last  year.  We  notice 
many  have  had  the  same  results  that  wt 
have,  and  that  good  hatches  were  an  ex¬ 
ception  this  year.  We  hear  a  few  reports 
from  those  who  have  tried  the  gasoline 
colony  system  for  brooding,  and  so  far  as 
we  have  heard  all  reports  are  that  it  is 
the  “only  way.”  floyd  q.  white. 

Hens  With  Throat  Trouble. — I  think 
C.  F.  G.’s  hens,  page  513,  can  be  cured.  Take 
warm  salt  and  vinegar  and  thoroughly  bathe 
back  and  neck.  Give  something  warm  to 
drink*.  Dilute  one-quarter  tdaspoon  pain 
killer,  alcohol  or  camphor  in  water  and  give. 
Next  give  one-half  teaspoon  kerosene.  Wrap 
the  hen  in  flannel,  and  if  the  weather  is  cold 
take  her  intp  the  kitchen,  set  her  on  warm 
cloth,  covered  with  paper,  which  when  dirty 
can  be  slipped  out  and  more  put  in.  A 
cloth  or  wire  netting  around  a  chair  will 
keep  her  in.  I  also  hold  a  vessel  with  boil¬ 


ing  water  with  chlorate  of  potash,  camphor, 
or  any  hot  stuff,  under  bill  and  let  the 
hen  inhale  it.  Put  a  cloth  over  head  so  the 
steam  will  not  escape.  I  think  it  is  from 
exposure  that  hens  get  in  that  condition. 
Give  some  soft  food  and  plenty  of  water.  I 
spend  much  time  in  caring  for  my  dear 
chickens  and  animals.  olive  Andrews. 

Ohio. 

A  Chicken  Problem. — One  of  our  prob¬ 
lems  in  poultry  culture  has  been  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  chicks  when  removed  from  the 
brooders  when  three  weeks  old.  We  are 
now  putting  into  one  house  a  small  hot-water 
heater.  The  return  pipe  lies  near  the  floor, 
under  the  dropping  boards,  which  are  about 
3%  feet  wide.  A  curtain,  probably  of  tick¬ 
ing,  will  hang  from  the  front  of  the  drop¬ 
ping  boards,  thus  confining  the  heat  and 
keeping  an  equable  temperature,  which  will, 
we  hope,  prevent  the  chicks  from  huddling 
together  to  keep  warm,  thereby  killing  the 
weaker  and  causing  others  to  be  stunted  in 
their  growth.  How  it  will  work  remains  to 
be  seen.  f.  c.  c. 

Maine. 

The  Beef  Trouble. — The  western  meat 
producers  are  of  the  opinion  that  while  there 
may  be  some  cause  for  complaint  against 
some  of  the  methods  in  the  slaughter  houses, 
much  of  the  published  criticism  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  all  interested,  being  without  any 
just  foundation  when  considered  by  people 
who  are  familiar  with  necessary  conditions 
about  such  industries.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  whole  campaign  is  injuring  the  price 
of  beef  on  foot  temporarily,  at  least,  though 
we  think  If  we  are  able  to  get  a  rigid  in¬ 
spection  law  passed  by  Congress  it  will  give 
greater  confidence  in  our  beef  products,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  which  will  furnish  a 
greater  demand  for  beef  and  its  products  in 
foreign  countries  as  well  as  at  home.  This 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  better  recipro¬ 
cal  relations.  geo.  a.  bateman. 

Iowa. 


Tortured  With  Eczema. 


Tremendous  Itching  Over  Whole  Body 
—Scratched  Until  Bled— Wonder¬ 
ful  Cure  by  Cutlcura. 

“Last  year  I  suffered  with  a  tremen¬ 
dous  itching  on  my  back,  which  grew 
worse  and  worse  until  it  spread  over  the 
whole  body,  and  only  my  face  and  hands 
were  free.  For  four  months  or  so  I  suf¬ 
fered  torments,  and  I  had  to  scratch, 
scratch,  scratch  until  I  bled.  At  night, 
when  I  went  to  bed,  things  got  worse, 
and  I  had  at  times  to  get  up  and  scratch 
my  body  all  over  until  I  was  as  sore  as 
could  be,  and  until  I  suffered  excruci¬ 
ating  pain.  They  told  me  that  I  was  suf¬ 
fering  from  eczema.  Then  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  would  use  the  Cuticura 
Remedies.  I  used  them  according  to  in¬ 
structions,  and  very  soon  indeed  I  was 
greatly  relieved.  I  continued  until  well, 
and  now  I  am  ready  to  recommend  the 
Cuticura  Remedies  to  any  one.  Mrs. 
Mary  Metzger,  Sweetwater,  Okla.,  June 
28,  1905.” 


POULTRY 


ooooooooo 


We 


keep  ev-i 

_  _  _  _ _ _  erything  in  the , 

(POULTRY  LINE— Fencing,  Feed,  Incu 
(bators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything—  / 
jit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you^ 
jour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the< 
jasking— it's  worth  having.  ( 

•  Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

JDcpH.  G.  2fi  &  28  Vcsey  Street.  New  York  City.  < 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOQ( 


$750  COCK 


Send  25o  for  3-months  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  weekly 
AMERICAN  FANCIER 
and  get  beautiful  colorpict- 
nre  8x10  of  the  noted  Buff  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  that  coat  $750 
AMERICAN  FANCIER. 
309Havemeyer  Bldg.,  New  York. 


CRAM'S 


dt  New  T wentieth  Century  dt 
Commercial  and  Library  Map 

- OF  THE  - 

United  States  and  World 


This  is  the  largest  map  ever  printed  in  the  world  on  one  sheet;  size  47x67  inchei. 
It  is  a  reversible  map:  The  United  States  being  printed  on  one  side,  and  the  World 
on  the  other.  When  hung  on  the  wall  either  side  may  be  shown  at  pleasure.  One  ot  its 
most  useful  features  is  that  along  each  side  border  of  both  maps  is  an  index  of  over  two 
thousand  principal  cities  and  towns,  giving  their  population  and  showing  how  to  find  them 
instantly  on  the  map. 

The  United  States  Map 

shows  all  railroads,  counties,  large  cities,  towns  and  railway  stations.  It  shows  all  the  new 
counties  recently  established  in  the  different  states,  and  is  an  up-to-date  map  in  every 

respect. 

The  World  Map 

is  the  clearest  engraving'  made  by  our  new  relief  plate  patent  process.  It  shows 
the  discoveries  and  changes  in  Africa,  China,  South  America  and  Alaska,  and  colors  each 
separate  island  and  colony  in  the  same  color  as  the  country  to  which  it  belongs.  Dis¬ 
tances  between  principal  ports  of  the  world,  and  cable  lines  are  shown  by  distinct  colors. 
Ocean  currents,  and  many  other  valuable  features. 

This  Reversible  Map  is  printed  on  very  heavy  paper  of  extra  quality,  and  mounted 
with  black  Japanned  Moulding  and  rollers  at  top  and  bottom.  The  regular  price 
is  $5.00  by  subscription.  We  had  a  chance  to  get  a  lot  on  a  cash  order  and  took 
them.  Send  us  one  yearly  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  new  or  renewal,  with 
$1.00,  and  75  cents  extra,  and  we  will  send  you  this  map,  express  prepaid.  I  he 
Map  will  cost  you  only  75  cents,  or  we  will  send  it  prepaid  for  a  club  of  3  yearly 
subscriptions  at  $1.00  each.  The  subscription  may  be  your  order  or  for  a  neighbor. 
Every  intelligent  home  needs  a  map.  This  is  a  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get  one. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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WESTERN  STOCK  NOTES. 

We  are  inclined  to  give  the  packers 
credit  for  being  on  our  side  in  our 
fight  with  the  commission  men  of  the 
yards.  The  advance  in  price  for  selling 
is  a  small  part  of  the  complaint,  nearly 
all  the  firms  paid  for  their  help  in  caring 
for  stock,  by  giving  the  men  who  actu¬ 
ally  did  pay  the  help  the  chance  or 
privilege  of  buying  the  cripples  and 
governments,  and  the  result  was  a  system 
of  thievery  that  would  put  your  worst 
street  or  locality  in  the  shade.  Investi¬ 
gation  by  our  people  has  shown  that 
over  96  per  cent  of  the  cripples  and 
governments,  after  being  dressed  by  the 
cripple  speculator,  went  back  into  the 
regular  channels  of  trade,  showing  that 
the  number  of  cripples  was  only  limited 
by  the  needs  of  the  speculator  (so-called). 
There  will  soon  be  a  co-operative  com¬ 
mission  association  established  that  it  is 
hoped  will  remedy  some  of  the  evils. 
Prominent  stockmen  all  over  the  West, 
Northwest  and  Southwest  will  be  con¬ 
nected  with  it  and  it  will  regulate  the 
business  if  nothing  more.  j.  s. 

Iowa.  _ 

LAME  MULE. 

I  have  a  mule  eight  years  old,  in  good 
flesh  and  health,  with  lameness  in  right  leg 
or  shoulder.  No  tenderness  anywhere  except 
slightly  in  fleshy  part  of  shoulder.  1  do  not 
know  of  there  being  any  strain.  Have  exam¬ 
ined  every  joint.  Can  stand  on  leg  without 
inconvenience  but  raises  leg  with  care  in 
walking  up  hilj  particularly.  When  toe  hits 
obstruction  it  seems  to  hurt.  Can  lie  down 
and  wallow,  either  side  with  no  sign  of  any 
trouble.  I  have  used  some  turpentine  lini¬ 
ment  and  three  weeks’  rest  seemed  to  cure, 
but  work  caused  a  return.  Has  been  simi¬ 
larly  affected  in  one  of  his  hind  hips  before 
but  not  recently.  A  spirited,  easily  kept 
animal.  Stands  on  dirt  floor,  but  not  wet. 

Old  Fort,  N.  C.  c.  U 

All  horses  will  flinch  when  pinched  on 
the  shoulder  a  few  times  even  if  they 
are  not  lame,  and  mules  especially.  Nine¬ 
ty  per  cent  of  the  causes  of  lameness  are 
found  below  the  knee.  If  a  horse  is  lame 
below  his  knee  he  will  rest  his  foot  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  other,  and  if  lame 
in  the  shoulder  it  will  be  a  little  behind 
his  other  foot  when  he  rests  the  affected 
foot.  From  the  description  I  judge  that 
your  mule  is  lame  in  his  foot  and  suggest 
that  you  get  one  ounce  potassium  iodide 
and  make  eight  doses;  that  is,  giving  one 
drachm  in  water  every  other  day,  hut  do 
not  give  over  16  doses.  It  is  a  very  good 
preventive  against  ringbones. 

M.  D.  WILLIAMS,  D.  V.  S. 


FISHNETES  FOR  CHICKEN  HAWKS. 

Soon  after  we  engaged  in  the  poultry 
business  we  found  ourselves  confronted 
with  a  condition  which  promised  to  ex¬ 
terminate  our  flock  of  chicks.  The  neigh¬ 
bors  had  annually  lost  large  numbers  of 
chicks  and  it  seemed  as  if  our  location 
was  in  a  hawk  belt,  so  numerous  were 
these  birds  and  so  frequent  their  attacks. 
It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  every  chicken 
in  a  flock  to  be  killed  as  soon  as  they 
were  liberated  from  the  coops.  Various 
remedies  were  suggested.  One  neighbor 
told  us  with  perfect  seriousness  to  put 
up  a  martin  house;  that  no  hawk  would 
venture  upon  the  martins’  territory,  and 
he  was  losing  chickens  every  day  with  a 
martin  house  within  50  feet  of  his  barn. 
Another  fake  remedy  often  repeated  is 
the  Guinea  hen.  A  farmer  living  near 
us  had  his  flock  of  Guinea  chicks  prac¬ 
tically  exterminated  by  hawks,  and  this 
occurred  while  they  were  with  the  mother 
hen.  I  had  something  else  to  do  beside 
watching  all  the  time  with  a  gun  and  the 
remedy  which  seemed  the  most  practical 
was  a  covered  run.  One  day  shortly  after 
it  was  built  a  large  hawk,  remembering 
how  frequently  he  had  feasted  upon  our 
chicks,  came  rushing  along  and  flying  low, 
struck  the  side  fence  with  full  force. 
Then  rising  in  the  air  he  dove  downward, 


again  striking  the  wire  netting.  The 
second  experience  proved  sufficient,  and 
he  retired.  But  while  a  run  covered  with 
wire  fencing  is  all  very  well  for  a  small 
flock,  when  the  chicks  number  into  the 
hundreds,  the  expense  is  too  great  not 
only  for  the  wire,  but  for  construction 
and  the  next  expedient  was  the  purchase 
of  nets  made  of  No.  15  or  16  cotton  twine, 
similar  to  fishermen’s  nets.  We  ordered 
them  first  with  a  six-inch  mesh,  but  that 
was  altogether  too  small  and  the  next 
order  was  for  a  24-inch  mesh,  75  feet 
long  and  28  feet  wide.  They  came  when 
every  moment  was  precious,  and  when 
stretched,  measured  50  feet  long  by  20 
feet  wide.  A  vigorous  protest  and  an¬ 
other  order  disclosed  the  fact  that  net 
makers  have  their  own  system  of  meas¬ 
urements  and  that  the  net.  to  fill  the 

space  named,  must  be  made  “to  hang” 
the  required  distance.  In  hanging  these 
nets  which  are  made  with  double  selvage, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  set  posts  driving  a 
staple  in  the  top  and  tying  the  nets  first 
on  one  side  and  drawing  taut  to  the 
opposite  posts.  We  set  the  posts  about 
ten  feet  apart  on  the  outside  of  the 

runs  and  the  nets  are  so  light,  each  one 
of  size  named  weighing  but  a  few  pounds, 
is  easily  drawn  tight  without  any  support 
inside  of  the  runs.  We  sometimes  run 
stove  wire  through  the  staples  and  tie 

to  that  any  slack  parts  of  the  net ;  of 

the  durability  of  the  nets  I  cannot  speak, 
but  as  they  are  put  out  in  April  and 
taken  in  by  the  first  of  September,  and 
as  they  are  so  light  they  dry  out  very 
quickly  it  would  seem  that  they  might 
last  a  long  time.  They  can  be  procured 
of  any  net  and  twine  company,  through 
any  hardware  dealer  and  cost  us  f.  o.  b. 
in  Boston  $1.25  each  for  site  measuring 
actually  75  feet  long  by  2S  feet  wide  with 
22-inch  mesh.  F.  c.  C. 

Maine. 


NOTES  FROM  HOG  MEN. 

T  grow  rape  for  my  hogs  and  find  it  a  good 
and  cheap  feed,  on  fertile  soil  the  crop  is 
large.  I  pasture  it  down  and  when  Rine 
grass  and  clover  is  scarce  and  tough  rape 
is  tender  and  at  its  best,  lasting  until 
freezing  weather.  I  use  crude  petroleum,  a 
low  grade  black  oil.  for  killing  lice  and  it 
is  the  most  effective  remedy  I  have  found. 
In  warm  weather  I  apply  with  a  sprinkler, 
in  cool  weather  1  use  a  paddle  and  this  oil 
will  keep  the  hogs  free  from  lice.  The  hair 
and  skin  look  a  little  ugly  when  first  ap¬ 
plied.  but  I  do  not  have  to  use  it  over  four 
or  five  times  a  year.  J.  w.  killam. 

Iowa. 

We  have  never  been  seriously  troubled  with 
lice  on  our  hogs.  We  usually  had  the  most 
trouble  with  the  members  of  our  herd  that 
for  some  reason  were  not  in  a  thriving  condi¬ 
tion,  while  the  thrifty  ones  were  not  af¬ 
fected.  or  only  slightly  affected.  The  only 
remedies  that  we  ever  used  was  either  the 
crude  petroleum  or  a  pail  of  soap  suds  in 
which  we  had  put  a  teacup  of  kerosene  oil 
and  then  churned  with  spray  pump.  The 
crude  oil  was  ipplied  with  a  brush  and  the 
hog  was  thoroughly  scrubbed  with  the  soap 
emulsion.  I  liked  the  latter  remedy  better  as 
the  scrubbing  seemed  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
animals.  Of  course  either  remedy  must  be  ap¬ 
plied  every  three  to  five  days  until  all  the 
nits  on  the  pens  and  rubbing  places  have  had 
a  chance  to  hatch  out  and  be  killed.  The 
work  must  be  thoroughly  done  and  stuck  to 
persistently  to  accomplish  the  end.  I  have 
never  used  soiling  crops  for  our  swine  as 
we  had  orchard  runs,  and  labor  is  so  high 
and  scarce  I  did  not  think  there  would  be  a  i 
profit.  I  have  beard  rape  highly  recom¬ 
mended  by  other  breeders,  but  have  had  no 
personal  experience  with  it. 

New  York  .  w.  a.  Alexander 


We  have  found  “Shoo-fly”  sprayed  over 
the  cows  according  to  directions  a  good 
remedy.  In  bulletin  68  of  the  Missouri 
Experiment  Station  (Columbia)  record 
of  an  experiment  with  “Shoo-fly”  is  made. 
It  kept  the  flies  away  from  the  cows. 

. 

Bill:  “What’s  the  matter  with  your 
watch?”  Will:  “Stopped,  dropped  it  in 
the  sheen  dip  the  other  day.”  Bill : 
“Killed  the  ticks,  eh!”  c.  o.  r. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  — To  learn  the 

Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COM  EGE, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STREET. 


SHOO-FLY 


THE 

ANIMAL8’ 

FRIEND 


Kill*  every  fly  It  •trike*.  Keeps  the  rest  off  cows  in 
pasture  longer  than  any  imitation.  Abiolutelr  harmless  to 
man  or  beast.  Cures  all  sores.  Used  by  tame  dairymen 
since  1885.  Kills  lie©  and  mltoa.  If  dealer  offers  sub¬ 
stitute,  send  us  $1  for  Improved  5-tube  Rprayer  and  enough 
Rhoo-Fly  t«  protect  200  cow*.  $  1  returned  if  cows  not 
protected.  Name  express  office.  Free  booklet. 

Skoo-Fly  Mff.  Co.t  101  h  Fairmoent  Ave.,  Philadelphia 


PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARMTtef^nSK 

injjxn-ted  stuck.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  \  . 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  wXCr 

Hog.  1’igs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
Meadow  Brook  Stock  Farm,  Rochester.  Mich. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Bcrkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  routed  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Keg 
Holstelns.  Heifers.  Bulls  and  Cows 
in  Calf.  Hamilton  Frcildoun,  Chester  t  o.,  Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
ojd  by  Grand  Premier.  No.  8000a,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th.  No.  01215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow.  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  .1,  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale.  Conn 


Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg-,  Pa. 


ERSEY  REDS,  CHESTER  WHITES. 

Choice  pigs—  any  age  of  the  highest  standard. 
Write  for  prices  and  state  age  wanted. 

HOLMES  SEED  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Penn. 


FOR  8AT.K  Sporting  and  Pet  Dogs.  Pigeons.  Fer 
rets,  Belgium  Hares  and  Swine.  8  cents  40-page 
Illustrated  Catalog.  C.  G.  Lloydt.  Dept.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 


What  kind  of  a  herd?  What  kind  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  just  how  do  you  think  they 
would  appear  whae  you  could  see  ten 
heifers  all  having  official  records  with  first 
calf  as  2  year  olds,  averaging  17.6  lbs.  each 
in  7  days?  Think  of  it!  We  have  this  kind, 
for  sale,  also  bulls  from,  some  of  than  and 
others  bred  in  same  lines.  Farms  at  Liver¬ 
pool  and.  Lacona.  The  Stevens  Brothers- 
Hastings  Co.,  Lacona,  New  York. 


SPRING  SALE. 

$5,000  “Eli™  $5,000 


Our  herd  has  outgrown  pasture. 
COME  AND  TAKE  YOUR  PIC 


K. 


Cows  SlOO  and  Up.  H 

Calves  of  either  sex  sired  bv  our  great  Sir  Korn- 
d.vke  Manor  DeKol  Jr.  RIVENBURGH  BROS., 
Hiilhurst  Farm.  Oneida,  New  York. 


ifers  U*75  and  Up. 

rent  Sir  Korn- 


PILLING 

MILK 

FEVER 

OUTFIT 


FOR  AIR  TREATMENT 

Postpaid  with  full  directions  $3.  Most  ettc-l 
censfui  method  known  .  recommended  i>v| 
United  States  Agricultural  Department ;  cures! 
97  per  cent  of  the  cases  treated.  Al*oafull| 
line  of  cattle  instruments.  Catalog  free. 

Gko.  P.  Pilling  A  Son,  2233  Arch  St.  Phils.. Pa. | 


BIIITjIj  farm 

Holstein  cattle. 

Home  of  lk>rd  Netherland  DeKol.  Great  sire  of  high 
testing  cows.  He  has  50  A.  R.  O.  daughters  and  more 
that  average  45  and  over  than  any  other  bail.  High 
class  stock  for  sale.  Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  any¬ 
thing  you  may  need. 

ifi.  U.  HKILL.  Pougliquag,  N.  Y. 


The  Eyewater  Herd, 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Holstein  cattle  of  the  purest  breeding.  Chester 
White,  Poland  China,  Berkshire,  Essex,  and  Duroc 
Jersey  Red  Swine  of  all  ages  A  Splendid  bred  lot 
of  Young  Stock  on  Hand  for  Sale,  also  Choice  Grade 
Dairy  Cows  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 
Address  W.  K.  SKI, 1,UCK.  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


‘COTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
height  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 


s 


COTCH  COLLI K 

also  Ferrets 


>LLIK  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind, 
s.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


/TUERNSF.Y  HULLS  from  8  to  12  months  old. 
Breeding,  price  and  individuality  right 
W.  A.  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  New  York. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN8. 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size.  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
ind  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

a  a  .  COHTELY0U.  8omerville,  N.  J. 


GREAT  BARGAINS  IN  PURE  BRED 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  BULL  CALVES 

to  clean  up  spring  stock.  Write  promptly  for  they  are 
going  rapidly.  W.  VV.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


STAR  FARM  H0LSTEINS. 

DEADLY  TYPHOID  FEVER  GERMS, 
DEADLY  CHOLERA  INFANTUM  GERMS 

are  more  frequently  taken  into  the  human  stomach  in 
milk  than  all  other  cases  combined.  Some  cows  milk 
also  produces  stomach  trouble  and  acute  indigestion. 
If  you  are  an  invalid  or  have  an  invalid  child  or 
if  you  arc  troubled  with  indigestion,  write  and 
give  me  full  particulars.  I  can  furnish  you  with  a 
registered  Holstein  cow  giving  just  the  proper  amount 
of  fat  and  protein.  When  you  buy  unbalanced  or  im¬ 
pure  milk  you  imperil  the  lives  of  all  who  drink  it. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 

Department  D,  Cortland,  N,  Y. 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  rojm 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  on 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

wnoDCREST  FARM’Rifton,  Ulster  Co..  N.Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  postal  card  for  64  page  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

P.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Braftleboro,  Vi. 


Jersey  Cattle,  Berkshire  Hogs, 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  905  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


The  New  Way 


the  Only  Way 


The  Old  Way  gave  good  results,  but  whole  milk  containing 
high-priced  butter-fat  is  too  expensive  for  calf-feeding.  The 
New  Way — feeding  1/4  pound  Swift’s  Soluble  Blood  Flour 
with  Skim-milk  produces  as  good  results  at  much  less  cost. 


The  Reason  Why 

Young  calves  require  a  ration  rich  in  digestible 
Protein  so  they  may  grow  Bone  and  Flesh  instead 
of  laying  on  Fat.  Swift’s  Soluble  Blood  Flour 
(Protein  87%)  is  the  richest  Protein  feed  available. 
We  have  literature  which  tells  about  it.  Ask  for  it. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A, 

Animal  Food  Department,  Desk  3 
Union  Stock  Yards  CHICAGO 


rJf»IP*S. 

■•‘Siol.UBI.li* 

BLOOD  FLOUR 

felMMARUCD  AKALTMf 
*MOTCl«  tr  5. 

Naimukc  »  * 
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EXCESS  MOISTURE  IN  BUTTER. 

Too  much  water  in  the  butter  is  as 
bad  as  too  much  sand  in  the  sugar.  This 
question,  while  not  a  new  one,  is  now 
being  much  discussed.  While  there  are 
some  who  look  at  this  as  a  fad,  that 
will  shortly  disappear,  and  others,  who 
regard  the  action  of  the  United  States 
Revenue  Department  in  subjecting  that 
with  over  16  per  cent  water  to  a  10-cent 
per  pound  tax,  as  adulterated  butter,  as 
unjust,  and  a  hardship,  I  believe  the 
majority  of  honest  buttermakers  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  movement  and  inclined 
to  push  it  along. 

There  is  no  more  reason  why  the  con¬ 
sumer  should  not  be  protected  in  the 
amount  of  water  he  is  compelled  to  take 
in  his  butter  than  in  his  milk,  unfortunate¬ 
ly  with  one  as  with  the  other  the  adul¬ 
teration  is  not  always  so  apparent  that 
the  selling  price  is  regulated  by  the  qual¬ 
ity.  Were  it  so,  there  would  be  no  neces¬ 
sity  of  legal  restrictions.  Until  the 
millennium  dawns,  there  always  will  be 
those  who  are  dishonest  through  greed 
of  gain.  To  such,  what  easier  method 
than  to  sell  in  every  pound  of  butter 
worth  20  or  25  cents  a  half  ounce  of 
extra  water?  There  is  nothing  that  will 
appeal  to  such,  except  the  strong  arm  of 
the  law.  As  is  always  the  case  some  who 
are  innocent  must  suffer  with  the  guilty, 
in  a  measure  at  least.  We  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  our  laws  arc  made,  (as  a  rule) 
and  administered  for  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number.  A  case  came  to 
my  notice  last  Winter  where  the  butter 
from  a  certain  district  was  discriminated 
against  in  one  of  our  large  city  markets. 
When  a  dairyman  from  that  section 
asked  the  reason  for  such  discrimination 
he  was  told :  “We  don’t  care  to  buy 
water,  therefore  we  buy  our  butter  from 

- ,  and  if  we  buy  yours  at  all, 

will  buy  it  at  two  cents  less  per  pound.” 
Here  was  doubtless  a  case  where  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  a  few  buttermakers  had  injured 
the  business  of  a  whole  county;  farmers 
and  dairymen  both  the  sufferers.  While 
it  is  rather  a  low  standard  of  morals,  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that  in  the  long  run 
“honesty  is  the  best  policy.”  Let  it  be 
distinctly  understood  that  I  would  not 
even  imply  that  everyone  who  has  over 
16  per  cent  of  water  in  his  butter  is  dis¬ 
honest  and  has  it  there  with  intent  to 
defraud. 

Why  is  it  that  we  never  used  to  hear 
of  this  trouble ;  and  that  with  the  old- 
time  buttermaker  such  a  thing  was  un¬ 
known?  In  answering  the  above  and 
suggesting  some  of  the  causes,  and  some 
ways  of  obviating  the  difficulty,  I  speak 
from  an  experience,  with  a  large  and 
a  private  creamery,  in  both  as  having  to 
do  with  the  raw  material,  and  in  selling 
the  product,  and  a  practical  buttermaker 
as  well.  Such  experience  has  given  me 
some  opportunities  to  know  whereof  I 
speak,  and  should  make  me  an  unbiased 
as  well  as  a  credible  witness.  I  know 
that  with  properly  handled  cream  and 
butter  there  is  no  need  of  an  excess  of 
water,  that  such  butter  is  not  worth  as 
much,  not  only  because  water  is  less  val¬ 
uable  than  butter  fat,  but  because  such 
butter  is  usually  deficient  in  other  ways. 
Or,  in  other  words,  the  agencies  that 
help  to  incorporate  too  large  an  amount 
of  water,  are  apt  to  injure  both  flavor 
and  texture,  two  most  important  points 
in  good  butter.  I  also  know  that  if  one 
sets  out  to  do  it  he  can  incorporate  25 
per  cent  of  water  and  still  have  an  article 
that,  without  due  scrutiny,  will  appear 
first-class. 

The  old-time  buttermaker  who  churned 
his  cream  till  his  butter  came  in  a  lump, 
could  get  little  additional  water  in  it,  and 
in  his  efforts  to  work  out  the  buttermilk 
also  worked  out  the  water,  and  such  but¬ 
ter  usually  contained  nearer  12  per  cent 
than  16  per  cent  of  moisture.  Stopping 
the  churn  when  the  butter  was  in  the 
granular  form,  made  it  possible  to  wash 
out  most  of  the  buttermilk  so  that  less 
working  was  necessary.  Then  it  was  an 
easy  step  to  go  to  the  other  extreme 
and  not  work  enough,  particularly  when 


an  increased  amount  of  butter  was  the 
result.  This  was  stimulated  by  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  Babcock  test,  the  consequent 
rivalry  between  creameries  to  make  a 
good  showing.  Such  also  was  an  easy 
way  to  hide  or  cover  the  deficiencies  aris¬ 
ing  from  poor  skimming  and  loss  of  fat 
in  the  buttermilk  from  improperly 
handled  and  poorly-churned  cream.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  these  causes  led,  without 
intent  in  many  cases,  and  with  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  make  the  most  of  them  in  others, 
to  a  gradual  increase  of  a  water  content, 
until  the  abuse  became  so  great  that 
measures  must  be  employed  to  stop  it. 

With  the  bulk  of  cream  now  being  run 
from  the  separators,  and  too  often  being 
churned  at  a  higher  temperature  than 
was  that  from  the  deep  setting,  there  is 
the  tendency  to  too  quick  churning;  and 
it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  butter 
fat  will  hold  more  moisture  in  a  soft 
than  in  a  hard  condition.  As  intimated 
above,  too  light  working  will  retain  more 
water;  with  such  butter,  the  working  is 
apt  to  stop  quickly  in  order  that  it  may 
be  handled.  Again,  if  the  granules  are 
hard  and  small  so  that  the  salt  can  be 
readily  distributed,  and  there  is  but  little 
working  there  will  be  plenty  of  small 
openings  each  filled  with  water.  This 
can  be  with  intent  or  from  lack  of  atten¬ 
tion  in  an  overloaded  worker.  If  the 
butter  is  worked  to  a  grain  like  fine  steel 
there  need  be  little  fear  of  too  much 
water. 

If  the  cream  has  been  well  cooled,  is 
churned  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  is 
consistent  with  churning  in  a  reasonable 
time  (say  half  an  hour),  is  from  35  to 
38  per  cent  fat  (this  will  admit  of  churn¬ 
ing  at  a  lower  temperature  than  same 
cream  much  thinner)  ;  the  churn  stopped 
when  the  granules  are  the  size  of  wheat 
grains  (not  always  an  easy  thing  to  do)  ; 
washed  with  water  as  near  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  buttermilk  as  possible,  and 
washed  as  little  as  may  be  and  get  the 
buttermilk  out;  then  salted  with  salt 
about  the  temperature  of  the  butter  (this 
is  very  important)  ;  and  the  butter  prop¬ 
erly  worked,  there  will  be  few  cases  of 
an  over  amount  of  water. 

E.  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


FRAUD  IN  THE  “ REGISTRATION ” 
OF  ANIMALS . 

About  12  years  ago  while  confined  to 
the  house,  I  saw  an  advertisement  of  a 
Jersey  heifer  for  sale  in  a  prominent 
dairy  paper.  I  sent  a  letter  for  informa¬ 
tion  and  pedigree  of  her  breeding.  In  a 
few  days  I  received  them.  It  was  an 
elegant  pedigree  in  breeding,  being  of  the 
best  families  and  producers.  Having  all 
the  time  I  cared  for  at  my  command,  I 
read  the  pedigree  very  carefully,  with  a 
book  at  my  side  for  reference,  “Jersey 
Cattle  in  America,”  by  W.  Lindsay.  I 
thought  there  was  too  much  breeding  for 
the  price  asked  and  became  suspicious. 
I  soon  found  an  error,  and  then  several 
more,  so  I  was  disgusted  with  the  pedi¬ 
gree.  I  referred  to  my  book  and  wrote 
a  pedigree  as  it  should  be.  Wrote  him 
a  letter  asking  for  information  and  also 
enclosed  the  pedigree  I  wrote  for  his 
heifer.  The  shoe  fit  the  man,  he  never 
replied.  You  can  form  your  own  con¬ 
clusions. 

A  few  years  ago  a  pajty  in  our  ad¬ 
joining  county  had  an  order  for  a  Jersey 
cow  registered.  The  order  came  from 
N.  Y.  State.  The  party  who  signed  the 
order  was  not  a  breeder,  but  a  commis¬ 
sion  man.  He  replied  he  could  fill  the 
order.  But  he  had  no  stock ;  so  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  grade  Jersey  in  the  neighborhood 
for  less  than  half  the  price  he  was  to 
receive  for  a  good  cow  registered,  and 
shipped  her  to  the  party.  But  he  would 
not  receive  the  cow,  much  less  pay  the 
expressage.  The  express  company  wrote 
the  shipper  if  he  did  not  pay  the  charges 
for  shipping  the  cow  they  would  prose¬ 
cute  him  and  he  could  never  ship  any 
more  stock  on  their  road.  By  this  ex¬ 
posure  he  was  closed  out  of  business. 
He  never  could  give  registry  and  transfer 
papers  for  the  cow,  for  the  secretary  of 


the  Association  would  have  found  the 
error.  (I  believe  the  associations  are 
all  right.  I  have  never  found  a  mistake 
that  the  secretary  made  in  the  transfer 
of  cattle  since  I  have  been  breeding,  now 
16  years.  A  few  years  ago  the  Associa¬ 
tion  threw  out  quite  a  number  of  cattle 
that  fraudulent  registry  and  transfer 
papers  had  been  granted  on,  and  would 
never  after  sign  any  more  applications 
from  these  parties  to  have  cattle  registered. 
I  believe  the  trouble  is  with  the  individual 
man  and  not  the  association. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR. 

THE  LITTLE  CHICKS. 

Keep  the  brood  of  little  chicks  the  first 
few  days  in  a  box  a  foot  or  two  across 
and  deep  enough  so  they  cannot  jump 
out.  It  may  be  put  by  the  kitchen  stove 
if  necessary,  or  out  in  sun  or  shade  as 
the  weather  permits.  The  hen  can  step 
out,  roll  in  the  dust,  eat  grass  and  en¬ 
joy  well-earned  liberty  and  the  chicks 
are  dry  and  safe.  The  little  fellows  can¬ 
not  stand  too  much  sun  and  it  is  well  to 
have  a  strip  of  board  along  the  south  side 
to  afford  shade  if  wanted.  If  very  hot 
the  box  must  be  placed  in  shade  of  tree 
or  building.  Change  paper  table-cloths 
in  bottom  of  box.  often  and  be  sure  the 
chicks  have  sharp  sand  or  pounded  earth¬ 
enware  with  their  first  meal.  A  tin  can 
with  windows  an  inch  square  an  inch 
from  the  bottom  cut  with  cold-chisel  is 
a  good  water  cup,  allowing  them  to  drink 
without  getting  wet.  Fasten  in  corner 
of  box  so  it  cannot  be  tipped  over. 

F.  E.  HALE. 


The  H-0  Co.  wants  every 
one  who  is  buying  H-0 
Algrane  Poultry  Feeds  to 
have  a  present; 

To  have  it  at  once  and  select  it  from 
their  illustrated  catalog. 

Write  us  and  we  will  explain  the 
proposition  to  you  and  give  you  a  cat¬ 
alogue.  We  make 

H-O  Algrane  Poultry  Mash 

H-O  Algrane  Scratching  Feed 
H-O  Algrane  Chick  Feed 

Guaranteed  crushed  grains,  balanced 
for  health,  growth  and  eggs. 

The  premiums  offered  are  equal  to 
merchandise  in  the  best  stores  of  the 
largest  cities,  and  the  opportunities 
under  which  you  can  secure  these  are 
most  liberal. 

Buy  H-0  Feed  and  get  premium  in 
advance. 

THE  H-O  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


The  best  summer  investment 
any  dairy  farmer  ever  made 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Its  use  means  profit  and 
satisfaction  combined. 

Send  for  new  1906  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.  i  74  Cortlandt  Street 

CHICAGO  I  NEW  YORK 


The  International 

Is  the  only  Silo  with  an  Automatic  Self  Adjusting 
Hoop.  Also  has  Continuous,  Open  Front,  Air  Tight, 
and  Easy  Operating  Door,  and  a  Permanont  Laduer, 
always  in  Position.  Made  of  Selected  2-inch  Tank 
Pine.  Matched,  ready  to  set  up.  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Box  01,  Jefferson,  O. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘‘a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


QOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Core 


The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take* 
the  place  of  all  ltnamcnts  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Hcmoveg  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FI  RING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  *1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
oy  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
.ts  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


EARTH 


Uaod  Over  20  Year* 

Tatumsvllle,  Ky., 
April  10,  05. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co 
Dear  Sirs;— l  have 
been  using  your 
SpavinCureand  oth¬ 
er  remedies  for  over 
20  years  and  think 
they  are  <ho  beat  on 
the  market. 

Respectfully  yours 
S  J.  Cox. 


Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 


Is  the  remedy  for  Spavins,  Splints,  Ringbones  and 
Curbs  that  endures.Two  generations  attestlts  worth. 

Price  $  1 ;  8  for  SB.  Greatest  known  liniment  for 
family  use.  All  druggists  selllt.  Accept  no  substi¬ 
tute.  The  great  book  “A  Treatise  on  tho  Horse, "free. 
DR  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


lUTITOIlllESlKIMS 


Heave  and  Cough  Cure 

A  Specific  for  Wind  and  Throat 
troubles.  25  years  in  Veterin¬ 
ary  practice,  14  years  on  the 
market,  proves  its  worth.  On© 

to  two  cans  will  effect 
a  permanent  cure  for 
Heaven.  $1.00  per  can.  All 
or  seut  direct,  express  prepaid. 

Send  for  booklet  of  endornements. 


THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Dr.  Holland’s  Medi¬ 
cated  Stock' Salt 

has  no  rival  aa  a  Conditioner  and 
Worm  Destroyer.  A  true  remedy 
for  the  ills  of  stock.  Health, Thrift 
and  Rapid  Growth  are  the  results 
of  its  use.  Guaranteed  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  is  claimed  for  it.  Ten 
(10)  feeds  for  a  cent. 

THK  HOLLAND  STOCK  RBJIEDY 
COfll’ANYa  WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 
Writ©  for  Booklet.  Agenta  Wanted- 


COOPER 

SHEEP  DIP 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD  *>r«0 

yearn.  Used  on  250  millions  annually.  If  local 
druggist  cannot  supply,  send  $1.75  for  $2  (100  gal.) 
pkt.  to  Cl'UIL  FRANCKLYN,  72  Bearer  St.,  N.  I. 


Milk  Oil 


F  or 

Cattle,  Sheep, 

Hogs. 

Oldest  American  Dip.  Cheapest,  1 
most  effective,  strongest  obtainable. 

1  gal.  can  $1.60,  52  gal.  barrel  $40- 

Catalog  Stockmen’s  Supplies  Free.  . 

F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO..  177  Illinois  Street,  CHICAGO 


STEEL  STANCHIONS 

Write  for  new  circular  and  prices. 

F.  R.  &  H.  J.  WELCHER, 

BUTLER  ST„  NEWARK,  N.  Y. 


WARRINER’S  hSKSIKg  STANCHION 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  Ind.,says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 
Forestville,  Coon. 


CHAIN-HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


SILOS 

The  kind  that  "Uncle  Sam"  uses.  Contin¬ 
uous  opening  Front,  Air-tight  Doors.  Per¬ 
manent  Iron  Ladder.  Also  Silo  Filling 
Machinery,  Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  and 
Dog  Powers.  Threshers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 

Box  I  I,  Cob  leskill,  N.  Y. 


BUILD  YOUR  OWN 
SILO. 

We  make  the  best,  the  cheapest  and  the  Simplest 
Silo  In  the  world.  Parts  shipped  complete,  all  ready 
to  put  up.  Directions  make  it  easy. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

MAY  WE  SEND  YOU  A  CATALOGUE? 

VAN  SLYKE  &  CO.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
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HUMOROUS 


Johnny  went  to  see  the  stock  yards; 

Mother  missed  him  in  the  jam  ; 

Johnny  fell  into  the  discard. 

And  came  home  as  potted  ham.  — ruck. 

• 

“You  say  that  your  friend  was  utter¬ 
ly  prostrated  by  a  mere  case  of  mistaken 
identity?”  “Yes.  He  mistook  a  toad¬ 
stool  for  a  mushroom.” — -Washington 
Srw. 

Pat.  “What  be  yer  charge  for  a  fu- 
ner-’l  notice  in  yer  paper?”  Editor:  “Half 
a  crown  an  inch.”  Pat:  “Good  heavens! 
An’  me  poor  brother  was  six  feet  high.” 
— Tit-Bits. 

Sai.oon keeper:  “Little  girl,  what  is 
it?  I  don't  sell  liquor  to  children.”  Little 
Girl :  “Have  you  got  any  of  this  good- 
natured  alcohol  ?  I  want  some  of  it  for 
papa.” — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Teacher:  “Now.  Robert,  do  you  know 
what  an  isosceles  triangle  is?”  Boy: 
“Yes’m.”  Teacher:  “Well,  what  is  it?” 
Boy:  “It's  one  uv  dem  t’ings  I  gits 

licked  fer  not  knowin’  wot  it  is.” — Judge. 

Mrs.  Housekeep:  “I  think  we’ll  get 
along.  Bridget,  if  you  can  only  manage 
not  to  disobey  me.”  New  Servant : 
“Faith,  we  kin  fix  that  aisy,  mum.  Let 
me  do  as  Oi  phase  an’  don't  give  me  any 
orders.” — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

“You  told  us,  boy,”  the  tourist  said  to 
the  urchin  who  was  fishing  in  the  lake, 
“that  the  boat  always  left  here  at  four, 
and  we  had  waited  now  till  a  good  deal 
past  five.”  “Oh,”  said  the  boy.  “it  doesn't 
begin  to  run  till  next  month.” — Tit-Bits. 

“I  thought  I  should  laugh  right  out,” 
said  Mrs.  Bunsey,  “when  we  were  at  the 
Zoo  to-day.  Mrs.  Malaprop  called  an 
animal  a  seraph.  Of  course,  she  meant  a 
giraffe,  but  the  fun  of  it  was,  it  wasn't 
a  giraffe  at  all;  it  was  a  camomile.” — 
Tit- Bits. 

“But  why  have  you  broken  your  en¬ 
gagement?”  “Well,  I  simply  couldn’t 
marry  a  man  with  a  broken  nose.”  “Ah, 

I  wonder  how  he  got  his  nose  broken, 
poor  fellow !”  “Oh,  1  struck  him  acci¬ 
dentally  with  my  brassy  when  he  was 
teaching  me  golf.” — Bystander. 

“I  am  afraid,  madam,”  said  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  looking  for  country  lodg¬ 
ings,  “that  the  house  is  too  near  the  sta¬ 
tion  to  be  pleasant.”  “It  is  a  little  noisy,” 
assented  the  landlady,  “but  from  the  front 
veranda  one  has  such  a  fine  view  of  people 
who  miss  the  trains.” — Tit-Bits. 

Horticultural  Gentleman:  “You  say 
here,  in  this  article  of  yours,  that  you 
have  cultivated  hothouse  lilac  bushes  that 
have  attained  the  height  of  over  fifty 
feet.”  Literary  Man:  “Yes,  why?”  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Gentleman  (musingly)  :  “Notli- 
inn:  only  I  wish  I  could  lilac  that.” — 
Credit  Lost. 

An  automobilist  who  was  touring 
through  the  country  saw  walking  ahead 
of  him,  a  man  followed  by  a  dog.  As 
the  machine  drew  near  them  the  dog 
started  suddenly  to  cross  the  road.  He 
was  hit  by  the  car  and  killed  instantly. 
The  motorist  stopped  his  machine  and 
approached  the  man.  “I  am  very  sorry, 
my  man.  that  this  has  happened,”  he 
said,  “will  $5  fix  it?”  “Oh,  yes,”  said 
the  man,  “$5  will  fix  it,  I  guess.”  Pock¬ 
eting  the  money  as  the  car  disappeared 
in  the  distance,  he  looked  down  at  the 
dead  animal.  “I  wonder  whose  dog  it 
was?”  he  said. — Judge’s  Magazine. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  W  f  |  OLES  A  1,15  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Dealers 
profits  in  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  pricej  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1NGERS0LL,  «4G  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


111-11  DRILLING  & 

WV  Cl  I  PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  1 

L00HI&  machine  CO«  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


T  «  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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earn  Engines 

^  to  25  ItorSe  Power,  mounted  or 
>■-.  atlonary.  Also  1, 2,  and  3-IIorRc 
^■'Jread  Powers,  2  to  8-Horse  Sweep 
£"/  ^^Powers,  Separators,  Corn¬ 
er-  apfSSrHhellera.  Feed  Grinders,  Fod- 
N-  L>m  der  Cutters,  Wood  Haws,  Cul- 
a>  n^tlvators.  Land  Rollers,  Corn 
'■y  y  Planters,  Potato  Planters. 
“THE  HESSHIGEH  BFO.  CO.,  Tatamy,  r». 


VES,  WE 

PAT  FREIGHT 


ami  give  a  large  raah  discount  on 
3:,  rods  nr  more  of  the  Frost  Fence. 
Better  still,  we  give  you  a  rencc  tliat 
look,  lietter  ami  wears  longer  than  an\ 
oilier  make.  Write  at  once  lor  catalogue 
_  H.  B  Drake  &  Co..  29  Broadway.  N.  Y 
The  Frost  wire  Fence  Co..  Cleveland,  o’. 


Climax  Ensilage  Cutter 

Simplest,  cheapest  and  most  perfect  working  of  all  ensilage 
machines.  Cuts  and  elevates  at  one  operation,  with  no  litter 
or  waste.  No  other  style  of  cutter  compares  with  the 

Inward  Shearing  Cut 

of  knives  and  the  Climax  is  the  only  cutter  that  has 
it.  Don’t  be  caught  by  bare  claims  of  superiority 
without  proof.  Read  the  record  of  the  fair  and 
other  Competitive  Tests.  We  are  always  anxious  to 
let  the  Climax  work  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine, 
the  Buyer  to  tnke  the  best.  It  you  want  to  bo  sure  of  the  best,  ask 
for  the  competitive  test.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
WARSAW-WtLKINSOW  CO.,  60  Highland  Ava..  Warsaw,  M.  V. 


The  Complete 
Machine 


Cuts  and  Elevates 
7  to  25  Tons  an  Hour 


STODDARD  LINE 

- OF - 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

For  farm,  shop  or  mill  use.  Vertical 
or  horizontal.  Mounted  or  Stationary 
Sizes  from  1!4  to  100  H.  P. 


Pumping  and  Electric  Lighting  Outfits  a  Specialty. 

Sold  under  Our  Guarantee. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  -  Rutland,  Vt 

Write  for  Catalog-  E.  H. 


✓ 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  he  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  Maybe  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  "04”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

85  Warren  St-,  New  York.  239  Franklin  8t.,  Boston. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chirnco.  234  Craig  Si.,  West,  Montreal,  T.  Q. 

40  North  Jth  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  A.  8.  W. 

-Amargur*  R6,  IliTint,  Cuba. 


Economic  Ensilage  Cutting 

appeals  to  you.  We  have  the  Blower  that  requires 
the  least  power  and  the  Engine  that  gives  the  most 
power  on  the  smallest  fuel  consumption. 

Abenaque  Gasoline  Engines 
and  Papec  Blowers 

will  suit  you  in  price 
and  capacity.  Note 
the  feed  table  at¬ 
tached  to  mournings 
on  the  Blower.  This 
outfit,  warranted  su¬ 
perior  to  all  others 
Write  for  Catalogue 
O  to 


Abenaque  Machine  Works 

Westminster  Station,  Vt. 

New'  England  Agents  for  the  F’apec  Machine  Co. 


THINGS 

-WORTH 
KNOWING 


If  you  are  going  to  buy 

A  MANURE  SPREADER 


NO  machine  within  his  reach  is  capable  of 
doing  so  much  for  the  farmer  as  the 
modern  manure  spreader. 

But  then  it  must  be  a  machine  with  features — 
features  of  economy  and  efficiency. 

The  I.  H.  C.  Manure  Spreader  has  such  feat¬ 
ures. 

Any  man  of  experience  knows  that  a  spreader 
only  works  perfectly  when  the  load  is  level. 

The  I.  H.  C.  Spreader  is  the  only  spreader 
with  a  vibrating  rake  in  front  of  the  beater  or 
cylinder  which  levels  every  load  and  any  load 
of  manure. 

Any  man  knows  that  the  apron  operates  bet¬ 
ter  when  power  is  applied  at  both  sides. 

The  I  H.  C.  spreader  apron  is  driven  at  both 
sides  from  both  hind  wheels. 

This  saves  all  torsion,  binding,  friction  and 
undue  strain,  and  consequently  saves  break¬ 
ages  and  results  in  lighter  draft. 

One  lever  is  better  than  many  levers  in 
operating  any  machine. 

The  1.  H.  C  spreader  is  the  only  spreader 
which  is  controlled  and  operated  entirely  with 
one  lever. 

It  has  ten  different  feeds— can  be  adjusted 


instantly  while  in  motion  to  spread  three  to 
thirty  loads  per  acre. 

Large,  solid,  steel  axles  front  and  rear — front 
wheels  cut  under — turns  very  short. 

Steel  wheels — no  rotting  or  drying  out.  Broad 
faced  tires  with  turned  in  flange  to  keep  out 
dirt,  mud,  etc.  Lightest  and  strongest. 

Provided  with  traction  lugs  on  rear  wheels — 
will  work  perfectly  on  hard,  frozen  or  wet 
ground. 

Made  in  vatious  sizes  to  suit  all  require¬ 
ments. 

The  I.  H.  C,  spreader  will  distribute  per¬ 
fectly  manure  of  all  kinds — wet,  dry,  mixed, 
strawy,  full  of  stalks,  frozen,  caked,  etc. 

It  tnay  be  equipped  with  special  features 
known  as  lime  and  drill  attachments  for  dis¬ 
tributing  broadcast,  or  in  drills,  fine  manure, 
commercial  fertilizers,  lime,  ashes,  salt,  cotton 
seed  hulls,  land  plasters,  etc. 

Remember  what  we  have  told  you — it  is  the 
manure  spreader  with  special  features  which 
all  make  for  success. 

Go  to  the  International  Local  Agent  and 
look  it  over,  get  and  read  the  catalogues  or 
write  for  further  information.  It  will  pay. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America, 

( Incorporated) 

Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 


HORSE  POWERS 

THRASHERS  wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  uu i icno 
Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


BUZZARD  = 

with  wind  elevator,  either  mounted 
or  unmounted.  Cuts  hay,  straw, 
feed,  etc.  Elevates  to  any  height. 
Strong,  durable,  economical.  Fully 
guaranteed.  W rite  for  particulars 
how  to  get  a  machine  on  trial. 


Send  for  new  illustra¬ 
ted  catalog  FREE. 

Joseph  Dirk  Afrrieulturnl 
Work,,  Box  69  Canton,  O. 


rENSILAGE'j 

Gutters  and  Blowers. 

The  modern  Rmallev  type  has  no  superior. 
Patent  Safety  Fly  Wheel,  Belt  Pulley,  Feed 
Controller  and  Drop-leaf  Table  are  distin¬ 
guishing  features.  Either  hand-feed  or  our 
new  flaring-side  self- feed.  Unusual  strength 
and  capacity.  Also  Carriers,  Shredders,  Silos, 
Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  and  Dog  Powers. 
Threshers,  Catalogues  free. 

Harder  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  11  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


CYCLONE  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

AND 

FOOS  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Make  an  IDEAL  outflt.  Put  In  on  trial  and 
Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction  or  No  Sale. 

Write  now  for 
Catalogues. 


H.  H.  LOVEJOY  &  SON 


Manufacturers  of  the  Famous 

Cambridge  Steel  Plows 

CAMBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK. 


The  X  ew 
Smalley  Special 
No.  18  haB  unlim-  _ 

Ited  capacity.  Cuts 
the  fodder,  carries  it  along 
through  the  safety  blower  wft.hont 

a  stop.  Blows  it  50  feet  high  if  necessary . 

patented  safety  appliances  prevent  accidents,  liapid, 
economical,  powerful.  Send  for  free  ratal  ok.  which 
illustrates  and  describes  our  17  sizesof  silo  tillers. 
Smaller  Mfg.  Co.,  Itox  111 16,  Manitowoc,  Win. 


SILAGE  CUTTERS 

with  blower  are  guaranteed  to  do 
more  and  better  work  with  the 
same  amount  of  power  than 
other  machines  of 
the  same  or  even 
larger 
size.  We 
manulacture 
different  sizes 
.-nging  in  ca¬ 
pacity  from  eight 
twenty  tons  of 
ensilage  per  hour. 

FAIR  TEST 

will  demonstrate 
the  superiority  of  Ross  Machines 
|  56y*trt'  overall  competitors. 

Experience  Write  to-day  for  FREE  Catalog. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  |3  ,  Springfield,  Ohio 
UrgMt  Manufacturer,  of  Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  World. 
Write  for  Ross  Manure  Spreader  Catalog. 


SILO  FILLERS  ^ 

with  wind  elevators  for  any  power 
from  4 to  12  II.  P.  will  Cut  or  Shred 
green  or  dry  fodder  and  elevate  to 
any  height.  Get  Free  catalogue  and 


Implement  Co.  u 
Box  33  Monroe,  Michigan. 


Cutaway  Tools  For  Large  Hay  Crops. 

CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

BUSH  AND  BOG  PLOW 

Cuts  a  track  5  It.  wide,  1  It. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  land 
true,  moves  1.S00  tons  of 
earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 

1 


Special  Extension 
HAKKOW  No.  5. 


No 
More 
Use 
For 

THE  PLOW. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,Higgauum,  Conn. 
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FROM  COTTON  TO  PECANS 


The  Evolution  of  a  Mississippi  Nut  Farm. 

If  there  is  one  mistake  greater  than  another  made  by 
the  southern  farmers  it  is  that  of  planting  too  much 
land  to  cotton.  The  center  of  the  production  of  the 
largest  crops  of  cotton  in  the  world  is  not  far  north  of 
the  place  where  Red  River  joins  the  Mississippi,  and 
this  is  also  the  region  where  the  wild  pecan,  both  in 
tree  and  nut,  reaches  its  highest  development.  Having 
decided  to  plant  a  large  orchard  of  pecan  trees  of  the 
finest  varieties,  I  organized  the  American  Nut  &  Fruit 
Co.,  and  after  several  years  of  thorough  consideration 
of  the  whole  subject,  and  examination  of  the  various 
regions  where  this  nut  flourished,  I  concluded  to  locate 
it  where  nature  and  man  had  both  succeeded  best  with 
it.  One  of  the  old  plantations  on  which  cotton  of  the 
highest  quality  had  been  grown  for  generations  was 
bought.  It  lies  near  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
and  fronts  on  Lake  Concordia,  which  is  one  of  the  an¬ 
cient  but  now  unused  channels  of  the  great  river;  and 
at  a  medium  high  stage  of  water  connects  with  it  and 
is  navigable  for  boats 
of  the  largest  size.  A 
railroad  line  crosses 
the  land  near  the  center 
and  affords  us  a  sta¬ 
tion.  The  tract  of  land 
that  was  thus  selected 
as  the  place  for  our  big- 
pecan  orchard  consists 
of  nearly  2,250  acres, 
over  900  of  which  are 
cleared  and  nearly  all 
now  in  a  fine  state  of 
cultivation,  cotton  be¬ 
ing  the  principle  crop 
grown.  The  wooded 
portion  has  thousands 
of  giant  pecan  trees 
growing  on  it,  and 
even  in  the  fields  that 
have  been  cleared  the 
longest  there  are  pecan 
trees  struggling  for  ex¬ 
istence,  and  in  many 
cases  flourishing.  They 
are  from  stumps  that 
were  cut  off  and  from 
nuts  dropped  by  crows 
and  bluejays  that  were 
flying  about  when  pe¬ 
cans  were  in  season. 

Every  means  that  the 
cotton  growers  have  used  for  their  destruction,  such  as 
ax,  hoe  and  fire,  have  failed,  and  thrifty  sprouts  have 
kept  coming  up  annually,  and  will  do  so  until  the  roots 
are  dug  out  very  deep. 

The  soil  of  this  region  is  the  richest  of  alluvium.  It 
has  been  made  through  countless  ages  by  the  overflows 
of  the  mighty  river  that  carried  in  its  waters  the  leach- 
ings  and  washings  from  millions  of  acres  of  the  great 
basin  that  it  drains.  There  is  not  a  rock,  not  even  a 
pebble,  to  bother  the  farmer;  and  all  the  fault  of  the 
land  is  its  almost  level  surface,  which  makes  good  drain¬ 
age  in  time  of  heavy  rains  rather  difficult.  But  a  good 
system  of  ditches  has  greatly  obviated  this,  and  little 
water  stands  long  in  our  fields  even  after  the  heaviest 
rains. 

On  the  first  day  of  February  of  this  year  we  planted 
the  first  pecan  tree  in  the  orchard  proper.  It  was  set 
among  the  cotton  stalks  with  my  own  hands,  with  the 
former  owner  of  the  premises  and  others  to  assist  me. 

1  he  tree  was  of  the  variety  called  Stuart,  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  considered  the  best  of  the  well-tested  kinds.  The 
illustration,  Fig.  221,  shows  us  in  the  act  of  doing  the 
planting  of  this  first  tree,  and  in  an  orchard  that  we  hope 


will  be,  and  shall  endeavor  to  make,  one  of  the  best  as 
well  as  one  of  the  largest  in  existence.  Within  six 
weeks  from  the  time  the  first  tree  was  planted  we  were 
practically  done  setting  the  entire  10,000  trees  that  I 
had  planned  to  plant  this  Spring.  They  cover  nearly 
(500  acres,  and  are  all  in  a  solid  block.  They  arc  set  50 
feet  apart,  both  ways,  except  where  an  avenue  100  feet 
wide  and  running  from  our  station  on  the  railroad  to 
our  plantation  house  intersects  the  property  about  the 
center.  Providence  favored  us,  or  we  could  not  have 
done  the  work  as  quickly  as  we  did,  which  was  really 
in  about  20  days  of  actual  work,  for  rains  and  cool 
spells  interfered  somewhat.  All  the  hands  were  negroes, 
and  had  to  be  trained  to  plant  trees,  for  none  of  them 
had  ever  done  anything  of  the  kind.  Their  life  work 
had  been  to  destroy  rather  than  to  plant  trees.  But 
they  worked  faithfully,  and  from  early  until  late.  We 
were  usually  in  the  field  before  sunrise,  and  with  less 
than  half  an  hour  to  eat  breakfast,  which  was  brought 
to  the  field,  and  an  hour  for  dinner,  we  worked  until 
sundown.  The  usual  wages  here  for  common  labor  is  75 
cents  per  day,  but  I  paid  a  dollar  per  day  for  this  job, 


because  I  thought  it  was  worth  it,  and  to  get  the  best 
service  possible.  There  was  no  grumbling  nor  lagging, 
and  I  want  to  say  in  praise  of  these  people,  there  was 
not  an  oath  nor  an  ugly  word  heard  by  me  on  the  en¬ 
tire  job,  and  I  was  present  all  of  the  time.  The  aver¬ 
age  number  employed  was  about  12  men  and  two  wom¬ 
en,  besides  the  boy  or  girl  who  carried  drinking  water. 

The  method  of  setting  used  was  with  a  spaced  plant¬ 
ing  wire.  I  made  one  wire  1,000  feet  long,  using  No. 
16  galvanized  and  annealed  steel.  This  was  rather  too 
small  for  its  length  and  the  tight  stretching  we  gave  it, 
and  I  will  use  No.  12  next  year.  It  lengthened  slightly 
from  the  tension,  and  gave  us  a  little  trouble  by  having 
to  remark  the  planting  points.  I  also  made  two  spaced 
wires  500  feet  long.  All  three  were  marked  into  spaces 
by  soldering  about  four  or  five  coils  of  a  small  wire 
about  the  large  ones  at  points  accurately  measured  50 
feet  apart,  and  then  by  securely  tying  a  small  strip  of 
red  flannel  at  each,  that  they  might  be  easily  seen.  Sev¬ 
eral  tall  sight  poles  were  provided,  to  be  used  in  lining 
up  the  wires.  A  small  pocket  telescope  was  used,  in  case 
it  was  needed,  at  times  when  the  light  was  not  good 
and  the  sight  poles  were  difficult  to  see.  We  also  had 


a  small  surveyor’s  compass  for  laying  the  base  and 
perpendicular  lines  at  the  starting  point,  and  to  prove 
correctness  of  the  lines  at  any  time  we  desired. 

I  he  planting  was  done  by  stretching  the  long  wire 
about  four  inches  in  front  of  this  base  line,  and  the  two 
short  ones  at  either  end  and  at  right  angles  to  it.  Sight 
poles  were  set  at  either  end  of  the  long  wire,  and  three 
intermediate  ones,  but  they  were  exactly  on  the  base 
line,  which  is  where  the  trees  were  to  be  planted.  The 
little  space  given  by  stretching  the  wire  a  few  inches 
in  front  of  the  base  line  was  sufficient  and  intended  to 
allow  digging  the  holes  and  planting  the  trees  without 
disturbing  the  wire.  Some  of  the  workmen  had  spades 
and  others  had  10-inch  Iwan  post-hole  augers.  With 
the  spades  the  holes  were  started  immediately  opposite 
the  marked  points,  and  the  augers  were  used  to  finish 
them  to  the  required  depth,  which  was  fully  20  inches; 
for  pecan  trees  have  very  long  tap  roots,  and  almost  no 
side  roots,  and  the  soil  being  very  deep  and  rich,  the  deep 
holes,  10  inches  wide,  were  ample.  The  hands  usually 
worked  in  sets  of  three;  two  with  spades  and  tamping 
stick  and  one  with  an  auger.  By  the  time  the  first  hole 

was  ready,  the  trees 
having  been  distributed 
along  the  line  from  a 
cart  in  which  a  lot 
were  constantly  kept  in 
wet  moss,  the  two  men 
with  spades  were  ready 
to  plant.  They  worked 
together,  one  holding 
the  tree  and  tamping 
the  earth  about  it, 
while  the  other  filled  it 
in  with  his  spade. 
Within  about  10  min¬ 
utes,  after  the  hands 
had  become  trained,  a 
row  was  completed  and 
the  wire  ready  to  be 
moved,  to  the  next 
place,  and  in  some 
cases  it  was  done  in 
eight  minutes.  This 
included  the  entire 
work  of  moving  the 
wire,  setting  the  sight 
poles,  stretching  and 
lining  the  wire  like  a 
chalk  line,  digging  the 
holes  and  planting  the 
trees.  Thus  over  an 
acre  was  planted  in 
that  time,  for  there  are 
20  trees  along  the  line  1,000  feet  long,  and  only  17  re¬ 
quired  to  the  acre.  The  men  soon  learned  to  move  the 
wire  in  a  jiffy,  all  taking  it  up  at  once  and  stepping 
forward  50  feet.  Those  who  could  be  trusted  the  most 
were  put  at  the  ends  and  where  the  intermediate  sight 
poles  were  set.  When  a  certain  block  was  planted  all 
hands  picked  up  the  wires,  tools,  etc.,  and  moved  to  the 
next  position.  I  rode  a  horse  and  kept  close  watch 
of  everything  that  was  done  during  the  entire  time, 
which  was  quite  necessary,  for  there  were  new  hands  to 
instruct  about  getting  and  keeping  the  line  straight, 
digging  the  holes,  planting  the  trees  and  all  such 
details ;  and  even  our  oldest  and  most  trusty  men  were 
frequently  making  mistakes,  forgetting  instructions, 
etc.  But  we  got  along  very  well,  and  faster  than  I 
really  expected. 

As  soon  as  we  got  a  block  of  trees  planted  I  started 
wagons  with  loads  of  stakes  six  feet  long  and  about 
like  small  fence  posts,  with  men  to  drive  one  beside 
each  tree,  for  its  protection.  Cotton,  corn  and  cow 
peas  are  the  crops  that  are  being  planted  among  the 
trees  this  year,  and  will  be  for  several  years  to  come, 
and  my  purpose  is  to  keep  the  darkey  and  the  mule 
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from  injuring  the  trees.  All  that  they  need  is  the 
same  space  and  attention  that  a  stalk  of  cotton  or  hill 
of  corn  needs,  and  this  they  shall  have.  A  trusty  man 
will  be  put  on  a  horse  and  charged  with  the  duty  of 
seeing  that  the  tiees  are  given  a  fair  chance  to  grow. 
This  they  will  do  in  this  soil  of  unknown  depth  and 
richness,  if  not  injured.  They  are  set  50  feet  apart, 
but  in  25  years  must  be  thinned  to  100  feet. 

We  could  not  have  accomplished  the  planting  of  this 
big  orchard  in  so  short  a  time  without  good  weather 
and  the  tools  we  used.  The  soil  here  is  very  sticky,  and 
rains  are  usually  very  frequent  and  copious  at  the  time 
of  year  we  did  the  work,  which  makes  work  very  diffi¬ 
cult  and  uncertain.  The  planting  wires  were  almost 
indispensable,  and  worked  like  a  charm.  They  saved 
time,  worry  and  prevented  crooked  rows.  They  were 
laid  across  cotton  fields,  ditches  and  all  without  hin¬ 
drance.  The  long  lines  of  stakes  are  a  sight  to  see, 
stretching  about  a  mile  each  way,  and  as  straight  as 
those  on  a  checkerboard.  The  post-hole  augers  also 
were  a  great  help,  for  they  were  easily  worked,  and  took 
the  earth  out  perfectly  and  in  a  much  shorter  time  than 
it  could  have  been  done  with  spades. 

The  varieties  planted  are  few,  and  only  such  as  have 
been  tested  long  enough  to  prove  them  to  be  reliable 
bearers  as  well  as  excellent  in  the  size  and  quality  of 
their  nuts.  There  are  5,000  trees  of  Stuart,  2,750  Van 
Deman,  1,750  Moneymaker,  450  Pabst,  and  the  other 
50  of  varieties  for  testing.  There  may  be  other  varie¬ 
ties  as  good  or  better,  but  if  so  I  do  not  know  them, 
although  there  are  some  that  are  very  good,  and,  doubt¬ 
less,  time  will  develop  others  as  good  as  or  better  than 
those  we  now  think  the  best.  In  the  later  plantings  they 
may  be  used,  for  the  10,000  now  set  are  only  a  part  of 
what  we  expect  to  plant  within  the  next  few  years. 

I  am  planting  a  lot  of  fig  trees  between  the  pecan 
trees,  for  early  returns,  with  the  purpose  of  canning 
the  fruit.  Vegetables  will  also  be  grown  instead  of  all 
cotton,  for  this  crop  that  has  long  been  called  “king” 
is  one  that  often  seriously  injures  its  subjects.  Our 
intention  is  ultimately  to  change  entirely  from  cotton 
to  pecans.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

BUILDING  A  CONCRETE  WALL. 

I  feel  that  the  best  stone  or  concrete  wall  can  be  built 
of  concrete  with  a  1-3-6  mixture,  two  walls  six  inches 
wide  with  an  air  space  eight  inches  wide.  These  walls 
should  be  re-enforced  and  joined  together  at  intervals 
of  30  inches.  The  twisted  wire  should  run  perpendicu¬ 
larly  and  horizontally  at  these  points.  Forms  when 
built  should  have  these  connecting  spaces  through  which 
twisted  wire  passes  and  locked  around  through  the 
side  walls.  This  re-enforcement  will  save  cracking,  and 
an  air  chamber  will  be  formed.  In  other  words,  we 
shall  have  two  thin  side  walls  six  inches  wide  with  an 
eight-inch  air  space,  or  a  total  width  of  20  inches,  and 
joined  with  these  six  inches  square  concrete  links  makes 
it  just  as  strong  for  the  purpose  required  as  a  solid 
wall,  which,  as  all  know,  is  not  to  be  desired  in  stable 
construction.  It  may  cost  more  than  a  solid  wall,  but 
not  enough  to  be  noticed.  The  labor  will  be  increased, 
building  forms  and  putting  in  re-enforcement,  but  a 
saving  of  about  25  per  cent  will  be  made  in  material. 
Be  sure,  of  course,  that  the  mixture  is  complete,  and 
that  it  is  solidly  tamped  in  the  forms.  If  desired,  as 
soon  as  the  forms  are  taken  off  a  thin  plaster  of  one 
to  two  can  be  put  on  with  a  trowel,  giving  a  nice 
smooth  finish.  _ _  h.  e.  cook. 

A  GOOD  CELLAR . 

Those  who  contemplate  building,  or  those  who  have 
poor  cellars,  will  do  well  to  consider  carefully  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  a  good  cellar.  A  good  cellar  must  be 
cool  in  Summer,  and  proof  against  freezing  in  Winter. 
Therefore,  depth  is  an  important  point — a  deep  cellar 
meeting  loth  these  requirements.  As  we  go  deeper 
beneath  the  surface  there  is  a  tendency  towards  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  temperature.  In  the  northern  portions  of  the 
United  States  frost  seldom  penetrates  more  than  four 
or  five  feet ;  while  in  Summer  the  subsoil  at  three  feet 
deep  remains  at  about  60  degrees  temperature  during 
midsummer  heat.  A  cellar  bottom  should  be  six  feet 
below  the  general  surface  of  the  soil. 

A  cellar  under  a  house  is  not  only  a  necessity  in  most 
cases,  but  is,  in  the  colder  portions  of  the  country,  a 
great  help  in  keeping  the  house  warm  in  cold  weather. 
A  house  with  a  cellar  beneath  will  require  less  coal 
for  maintaining  living  temperature  than  a  house  without 
one.  Is  a  cellar  with  a  cement  floor  warmer  in  Summer 
than  one  with  the  natural  earth  ?  Some  say  so.  As  far 
as  cleanliness  and  rat-proof  conditions  are  concerned, 
cement  makes  the  ideal  floor  for  a  cellar.  Since  the 
warmth  of  a  cellar  in  Winter  and  its  coolness  in  Sum¬ 
mer  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  temperature  of 
the  soil  beneath  the  cellar,  it  follows  that  the  floor 
should  consist  of  a  material  that  is  a  good  conductor. 
Rock,  and  with  this  we  may  class  cement,  is  a  better 
conductor  than  sand  or  clay,  and  hence  makes  a  better 
float-  The  bottom  of  a  cellar  should  be  dry,  and  dry 


sand  or  clay  is  a  poor  conductor,  and  should  be  covered 
with  cement;  thus  the  soil  beneath  will  remain  moist, 
while  the  cement  surface  will  be  dry,  thus  fulfilling 
both  temperature  and  sanitary  requirements.  Owing  to 
unevenness  of  the  ground  surface,  it  sometimes  happens 


that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cellar  wall  must  be 
exposed  on  the  outside.  Here  the  wall  should 
be  built  double,  or  be  protected  by  an  earth  embank¬ 
ment.  I  knew  of  a  cellar  of  this  kind  which  would 
freeze  every  Winter.  A  retaining  wall  of  rough  stone 
was  laid  up  four  or  five  feet  from  the  cellar  wall  and 
the  intervening  space  filled  with  earth.  So  much  of  a 
help  did  this  prove  to  be  that  the  same  cellar  did  not 
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freeze  in  the  coldest  Winter  known  for  years.  The 
house  sills  should  be  laid  in  mortar  to  make  the  cellar 
as  tight  as  possible. 

VENTILATION. — Small  windows  answer  for  this 
purpose  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  In  the  cold¬ 
est  weather  very  little,  if  any,  ventilation  is  needed,  the 
temperature  being  so  low  that  no  fermentation  is  taking 
place  to  any  extent.  In  the  heat  of  Summer  windows 
should  be  opened  only  at  night.  At  that  season  a  ven- 
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tilating  flue  is  useful  passing  from  the  cellar  to  the 
roof  of  the  house.  The  inlet  for  the  air  may  be  through 
the  drainage  pipe,  if  there  is  one,  the  air,  in  passing 
through  it,  becoming  cooled  so  that  it  does  not  warm 
the  cellar. 

A  DRY  CELLAR.— Some  cellars  cannot  be  drained, 
and  some  do  not  need  any  artificial  drainage.  Where  it 


is  at  all  possible,  however,  it  is  best  to  run  an  outlet 
pipe  of  round  tile  to  take  off  any  water  which  may 
collect  from  any  cause.  As  mentioned  above,  such  a 
drain  is  also  useful  as  a  ventilator.  Where  ground  is 
springy  and  there  is  trouble  from  wet  cellar  a  thorough 
remedy  may  be  had  by  proceeding  as  follows :  Have  the 
outlet  one  foot  below  the  level  of  cellar  floor,  and  ex¬ 
tend  it  a  foot  inside  of  cellar  wall  all  around  the  cellar 
and  up  through  the  middle  the  whole  length,  giving  all 
a  slight  up  grade  from  the  outlet.  Fill  above  these  tiles 
to  the  surface  with  coarse  gravel  or  crushed  stone. 
Then  cement  two  inches  deep  right  on  the  clay  bottom 
of  the  cellar,  and  above  each  drain  make  a  semi-cylin- 
drical  groove  about  two  inches  deep  with  holes  through 
to  the  gravel  at  intervals  in  case  water  oozes  through 
the  cellar  walL  When  the  location  is  wet  and  fall  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  for  a  drainage  pipe,  there  are  two  ways 
to  overcome  the  difficulty.  An  outlet  pipe  may  be  run 
in  a  cistern  or  well,  the  water  in  which  is  kept  down 
by  pumping.  Or  the  cellar  may  be  made  a  water-tight 
box  to  keep  the  water  out.  The  floor  will  have  to  be 
made  of  heavy  concrete  at  least  one  foot  thick  to  resist 
the  upward,  pressure  of  the  water  in  wet  times  when 
the  ground  is  full.  Of  course  the  side  walls  have  to 
be  made  perfectly  water-tight,  cemented  inside  and  out 
in  much  the  same  way  that  a  cistern  is  to  keep  the 
water  in.  _ _  grant  davis. 

SPRUCE  AS  A  TIMBER  TREE. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  as  to  the  time  it  takes  to  grow 
spruce  timber  to  marketable  size  for  lumber?  llow  many 
years  tor  pulp  wood?  What  kind  of  land  is  best  adapted 
to  the  growing  of  spruce,  and  is  the  use  of  this  timber  in¬ 
creasing?  E-  H-  w- 

De  Ray  ter,  N.  Y. 

There  is  not  much  literature  concerning  the  cropping 
of  spruce  timber  in  this  country.  Not  many  young 
plantations  have  been  made.  We  understand  it  takes 
nearly  30  years  for  spruce  to  grow  to  marketable  size 
in  Europe,  though  quite  a  revenue  is  had  after  the  first 
12  years  from  the  poles  and  thinnings  of  every  alter¬ 
nate  year.  Spruce  and  other  evergreens  for  best  effect 
are  at  first  planted  very  thickly  in  order  to  start  the 
tree  to  grow  tall  and  straight.  1  he  thinnings  after 
the  first  few  years  come  in  very  handy  for  many  pur¬ 
poses,  and  have  considerable  value.  1  he  use  of  spruce 
for  many  purposes  is  likely  to  increase,  and  well-made 
plantings  will  certainly  have  considerable  value  in  the 
future.  It  would  be  well  for  you  to  write  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  bul¬ 
letins  and  information  on  the  subject. 

THE  OLD  STRAWBERRY  BED. 

Back  Furrowing  for  New  Rows. 

When  the  variety  of  strawberries  is  a  reasonably  good 
plant-maker,  like  Senator  Dunlap,  for  instance,  there 
is  little  trouble  to  be  apprehended  in  carrying  out  this 
plan  of  leaving  a  space  of,  say,  10  or  12  inches  in  the 
center  of  the  rows  from  which  to  form  the  new  row, 
then  turn  a  light  back  furrow  right  over  the  old  row. 
If  the  rows  were  originally  planted  close  together  a 
small  plow  will  be  required.  We  generally  plant  four 
feet  apart,  which  gives  all  the  room  needed.  The  best 
tool  I  have  found  is  a  riding  cultivator  with  disks  on 
in  front  set  at  the  right  angle  to  throw  outward.  Just 
behind  the  disks  we  place  a  plow  on  each  gang.  We 
use  a  Planet  Jr.  cultivator;  there  are  two  sets  of  plows 
furnished  with  this  machine.  A  cultivator  thus  equipped 
is  superior  to  a  plow,  because  it  insures  a  new  row  of 
uniform  width,  and  the  driver,  if  he  takes  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  place  a  light  stake  where  the  center  of  the  row 
is  to  come  can  always  make  straighter  rows  than  with 
the  plow,  by  just  keeping  one  eye  on  the  end  of  the  pole 
and  the  other  on  the  stake.  This  open  furrow  on  each 
side  of  the  new  row  is  a  capital  place  to  run  in  a  nice 
dose  of  bone  and  potash  with  a  fertilizer  distributor, 
doing  two  or  three  rows  at  a  time,  any  required  quan¬ 
tity.  After  the  back  furrow  has  cooked  enough  it  is 
no  great  trouble  to  work  it  down  with  a  one-horse 
cultivator.  M-  garrahan. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  have  never  had  very  good  success  in  clearing  out  an 
old  strawberry  bed,  as  after  bearing  one  good  crop  the 
plants  seem  so  much  exhausted  that  they  never  recover. 
The  only  exception  I  ever  had  to  this  rule  was  a  few 
years  ago,  when  a  hard  hailstorm  destroyed  our  crop 
just  as  ihev  were  beginning  to  ripen.  The  storm  was 
so  severe  that  leaves,  green  fruit  and  all  were  stripped 
clean,  and  we  only  got  about  200  quarts  from  three 
acres.  I  started  the  cultivator  at  once,  leaving  a  nar¬ 
row  strip  of  plants  12  inches  wide,  which  was  carefully 
hoed  and  kept  clean  of  weeds.  The  following  season 
we  harvested  one  of  the  best  crops  from  the  field  I  ever 
saw.  I  think  the  reason  was  because  the  plants  were 
not  exhausted,  as  they  would  have  been  if  the  hail¬ 
storm  had  not  destroyed  the  first  crop.  I  do  not  think 
it  will  pay  anyone  to  clean  out  a  field  that  has  been 
grown  in  wide,  matted  rows;  if  they  have  been  kept  in 
hills  it  might  pay  to  clear  out  for  a  second  season.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  get  as  fine  fruit  from  an  old 
bed,  and  it  does  not  pay  to  have  poor  fruit  for  sale  if 
you’  are  catering  for  the  best  trade.  Back-furrowing 
is  the  best  way  to  clear  an  old  bed  if  on  a  level,  but  it 
will  not  -work  if  the  field  is  on  a  side  hill. 

Massachusetts.  geo.  g.  walker. 
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SEVEN  YEARS  ON  OUR  TRUCK  FARM, 

Progress  from  Poverty  of  Soil. 

PART  II. 

SELLS  PART  OF  FARM. — During  the  following 
Winter  a  neighbor,  who  desired  to  increase  his  acre¬ 
age,  offered  to  buy  12  acres  of  my  land  adjoining  his 
at  a  price  considerable  in  advance  of  cost.  I  have  a 
weakness  in  common  with  most  farmers  for  hroad 
acres,  but  I  knew  that  intensive  rather  than  extensive 
operations  led  to  prosperity  in  farming;  so  Wife  and  I 
concluded  to  sell.  That  reduced  the  farm  to  its  present 
size  and  placed  it  on  a  financial  basis  that  was  fairly 
safe. 

VEGETABLES  AND  TURNIPS.— 

But  the  problem  of  successful  manage¬ 
ment  was  still  unsolved.  Now  that 
strawberries  had  failed,  I  cast  abotit  for 
somc  money  crops  in  some  measure  to 
take  their  place,  while  T  experimented 
further.  I  knew  something  of  profits  in 
growing  vegetables  for  market,  but  had 
a  prospective  dread  of  selling  produce  at 
retail.  Moreover,  although  I  had  read 
of  success  in  the  abundant  use  of  chemi¬ 
cals,  I  had  little  hope  that  commercial 
fertilizers,  the  only  extensive  source  of 
fertility  in  sight,  would  he  adapted  to 
the  growing  of  vegetables  in  a  soil  so 
scant  in  the  supply  of  humus.  Still,  as 
1  had  a  chance  to  sell  a  limited  quantity 
of  vegetables  at  home  to  a  brother  who 
bought  produce,  I  planted  about  an  acre 
in  potatoes,  table  corn,  a  few  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  and  tomatoes,  applying  what  then 
seemed  to  me  and  everyone  here  the 
enormous  quantity  of  one-half  ton  of 
high-grade  fertilizer.  It  was  my  first 
lesson  in  fairly  liberal  fertilization.  The 
result  was  satisfactory,  and  it  seemed  to  point  a  way 
to  success.  Two  short  rows  of  tomatoes,  comprising 
about  one-thirtieth  of  an  acre,  yielded  about  as  much 
cash  value  as  five  acres  of  oats  in  the  same  field  the 
year  before.  This  certainly  gave  a  broad  gleam  of  hope. 
The  field  crops  were  little  if  any  more  successful  than 
the  year  before.  Profits  from  stock  were  again  satis¬ 
factory,  so  much  so  that  a  new  hoghousc  was  built 
and  room  for  the  hens  enlarged. 

HORTICULTURE  VS.  LIVE  STOCK.— However, 
as  horticulture  was  always  more  in  accord  with  my 
tastes  than  live-stock,  to  simplify  operations  the  latter 
have  been  gradually  reduced,  as  the  possibilities  in 
small  fruits  and  vegetables  have 
become  more  and  more  apparent. 

The  hogs,  being  most  trouble¬ 
some  and  least  profitable,  were 
the  first  to  go,  and  the  new  hog¬ 
housc,  some  40  feet  in  length, 
has  been  silent  for  several  years. 

More  lately  a  cow  has  been  sold, 
only  one  retained,  and  that  only 
because  required  for  home  sup¬ 
ply,  and  lastly  the  faithful  hens, 
one  of  the  most  profitable  lines 
on  the  farm,  are  being  gradual¬ 
ly  reduced,  because  growing  the 
young  stock  interferes  seriously 
with  the  crops,  both  in  time  and 
space  required.  But  I  want  to 
say  to  the  man  of  limited  means, 
starting  on  a  small  farm,  if  he 
will  only  treat  her  well,  the  hen 
will  stand  by  him  bravely  in  the 
hour  of  need.  The  bees  have 
been  retained  as  distributors  of 
pollen,  but  of  late  have  been 
largely  left  to  care  for  them¬ 
selves. 

KEEPING  ACCOUNTS.— 

Whatever  (accounts  may  have 
been  kept  of  the  first  year’s 
work  have  been  destroyed  or 
lost;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year  my  wife  undertook 
the  task  of  keeping  account  of  all  income  and  expense, 
as  well  as  taking  notes  of  time  of  planting  various  crops 
each  season  and  other  valuable  facts,  and  has  kept  it 
up  faithfully  ever  since.  The  cash  account  has  been 
extremely  valuable,  especially  as  we  early  began  the 
practice  of  estimating  the  receipts  for  each  kind  of 
produce  every  market  day  and  entering  them  separately. 
1  his  has  required  some  time  and  a  good  deal  of  pa¬ 
tience,  but  it  has  enabled  us  to  tell  exactly  where  the 
profits  lay.  These  accounts  have  been  kept  in  the  sim¬ 
plest  possible  manner,  income  and  expenses  entered 
separately,  accounts  balanced  monthly,  and  they  have 
not  always  quite  balanced,  the  whole  classified  and 
thoroughly  studied  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Nothing 
about  it  that  anyone  who  can  write  and  exercise  some 
patience  cannot  do,  yet  this  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 


factors  of  our  success.  That  reminds  me  that  as  yet 
little  has  been  said  to  indicate  that  there  has  been 
any  success.  However,  I  think  we  are  in  a  position 
now  to  take  up  the  more  direct  facts.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1898  accounts  showed  the  total  receipts  to 
he  $351,  the  total  annual  receipts  for  the  successive  sub¬ 
sequent  years  are  as  follows:  $956.18,  $1,649.26,  $2,350.- 
14,  $3,215.19,  $3,123.22,  $3,452.97,  $4,108.23.  As  to  net 
profits,  they  have  been  satisfactory.  An  extended  ac¬ 
count  of  receipts  and  expenditure  for  last  year  will  be 
given  at  the  close. 

HELP  AND  MARKETING.— Believing  now  that  in¬ 
telligent  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  would  solve  the 
problem  of  profitable  production,  I  decided  to  purchase 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  DOUBLE  CROPPING.  Fig.  225. 

several  tons  for  the  following  season  and  hire  a  man 
to  help,  intending  to  sell  the  produce  at  home  if  possi¬ 
ble,  and  if  not,  brave  the  supposed  terrors  of  selling  the 
goods  myself.  Hiring  help  was  a  new  problem ;  but 
we  decided  from  the  first  that  we  would  not  turn  our 
home  into  a  boarding  house;  that  all  help  should  be 
hired  by  the  hour  and  board  themselves.  This  decision 
has  been  steadily  adhered  to  ever  since,  and  the  result 
has  been  entirely  satisfactory.  Our  location  near  a 
small  village  is  some  advantage  in  this  respect,  though 
some  of  our  men  have  come  quite  a  distance,  carrying 
their  dinner-pail.  In  studying  crops  I  had  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  potatoes,  and  hoping  to  make  them  a  special 


BUSY  DAYS  IN  THE  HARVEST  FIELD.  Fig.  226. 

feature  planted  two  acres;  while  about  three  acres  were 
planted  to  various  crops,  including  corn,  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  cantaloupes  and  tomatoes.  Besides  these  there 
were  small  plots  of  cabbage,  beans,  onions  and  perhaps 
a  few  other  vegetables,  also  a  new  planting  of  one-half 
acre  of  strawberries  and  a  few  raspberries.  It  was  sim¬ 
ply  a  delight  to  watch  those  crops  grow  and  see  the 
abundance  they  produced — about  all  but  the  potatoes. 
They  grew  well,  but  the  crop  was  only  fair.  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  test  and  not  to  guess  what  crops  would  suc¬ 
ceed.  Of  course  I  have  grown  better  crops  since;  but 
to  grow  such  crops  of  fine  vegetables  on  what  had 
been  an  almost  barren  field  only  a  few  months  before 
was  a  pleasant  surprise.  And  the  marketing?  Very 
soon  the  limited  channel  of  trade  overflowed,  and  I 
had  to  go  on  the  market  myself,  which  proved  not  to 


be  altogether  unpleasant  after  all.  With  the  greater 
number  of  crops  successful  and  profitable,  we  were  now 
in  a  fair  way  by  the  aid  of  our  accounts  to  increase 
profits  by  discriminating  in  planting  according  to  the 
profits  from  each  crop.  As  we  have  eight  miles  to  mar¬ 
ket,  with  roads — well,  just  as  they  are — and  handling 
produce  in  Winter  is  no  pleasant  task,  our  work  is  con¬ 
fined  entirely  to  Summer  crops,  butter  and  eggs  being 
sent  in  Winter  with  a  neighboring  butcher.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  makes  the  Winter  a  season  of  comparative 
leisure,  some  of  which  is  devoted  to  study,  attending 
institutes  and — scribbling. 

VARIOUS  CROPS. — Contrary  to  the  practice  of 
many  gardeners,  little  effort  is  made  to  maintain  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  each  crop ;  but  rather  to  se¬ 
cure  a  good  supply  of  successive  crops  at 
the  time  of  best  demand,  which,  of  course, 
in  most  cases  implies  earliness.  The  first 
crops  ready  for  market  arc  radishes, 
lettuce,  spinach  and  pansies.  These 
come  in  together,  and  following  them 
and  overlapping  each  other  come 
strawberries,  beets,  early  cabbage,  snap 
beans,  raspberries,  both  red  and  caps, 
blackberries,  early  corn,  early  tomatoes, 
eggplant,  cucumbers,  cantaloupes,  grapes, 
late  cabbage,  late  “snaps”  and  celery. 
These  are  the  principal  crops,  but  some, 
onions,  Lima  beans,  watermelons,  sweet 
potatoes  and  cauliflower  are  grown.  The 
first  few  years  being  rather  hot  and  dry 
watermelons  and  sweet  potatoes  proved 
to  be  among  the  most  profitable,  but  in 
late  years  have  been  less  successful  and 
have  been  largely  dropped.  Tomatoes 
are  generally  profitable  throughout  the 
season  and  are  always  kept  in  full 
succession.  The  same  is  true  to 
some  extent  with  corn.  Naturally  it 
would  be  desirable  to  grow  some  crops  not  perishable, 
to  be  sold  in  bulk  after  the  busy  season ;  potatoes,  onion 
sets  and  Winter  celery  have  all  been  tried,  but  from 
various  causes  with  indifferent  success.  Raspberries 
were  found  profitable,  and  about  three  acres  are  occu¬ 
pied  by  them.  One  hundred  Concord  grapevines,  set 
soon  after  coming  on  the  place  have  been  very  profitable, 
and  1,200  vines  of  different  varieties  have  been  added, 
which  have  not  yet  come  into  bearing.  Blackberries  are 
a  promising  crop.  The  bush  fruits  are  satisfactorily 
grown  by  a  system  of  close  planting  and  close  prun¬ 
ing.  Some  farm  crops  were  continued  for  a  few  years, 
hut  on  the  principle  that  less  profitable  must  give  way  to 

more  profitable  work,  all  have 
been  dropped,  except  that  some 
fodder  corn  is  grown.  Hay  and 
feed  are  bought,  and  litter  is 
supplied  by  “Winter  cover”  rye, 
cut  when  in  bloom,  and  by  the 
use  of  forest  leaves. 

FERTILIZERS.— During  all 
this  time  commercial  fertilizers 
have  been  almost  the  entire 
source  of  fertility,  very  little  ma¬ 
nure  being  used  besides  the  small 
amount  made  on  the  place.  What 
has  been  used  was  mostly  made 
to  reach  as  far  as  possible  suc¬ 
cessively  on  different  parts  of 
the  farm ;  more  with  a  view  to 
stimulating  useful  bacterial  ac¬ 
tivity  than  for  the  elements  of 
fertility  contained.  Small  but 
frequent  applications  of  lime 
have  also  been  made.  At  first 
one-half  ton  per  acre  of  complete 
fertilizer,  analyzing  4-8-7,  was 
used  for  all  crops.  It  was  soon 
found,  however,  that  for  many 
crops  much  more  and  better  ma¬ 
terial  could  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage.  These  goods  had  been 
bought  from  a  local  agent,  but 
asking  for  better  grades,  and 
failing  to  find  any  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  mixed  in  the  proportion  wanted,  I  prepared  a  for¬ 
mula  and  stating  the  ingredients  and  quantity  of  each 
desired,  had  the  goods  mixed  to  order  and  shipped 
direct  by  a  reliable  firm.  This  method  has  been  followed 
five  years  and  has  been  satisfactory.  These  goods  are 
guaranteed  to  contain  nearly  6  per  cent  ammonia,  8 
per  cent  available  phosphoric  acid  and  10  per  cent  pot¬ 
ash.  The  elements  have  been  kept  the  same,  though  the 
ingredients  have  been  varied  some  from  year  to  year. 
At  first  a  large  portion  of  ammonia  was  supplied  by 
organic  matter  and  a  portion  by  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
Nitrate  of  soda  was  found  to  be  the  cheapest  and  most 
effective  source,  so  this  ingredient  was  increased.  Sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  being  suspected  of  evil  effects,  its 
use  was  discontinued.  I  shall  say  more  on  this  subject 
later.  p.  L,  hartmaii, 
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WHEN  TO  BUD  PEACH  TREES. 

What  time  have  you  found  the  best  to  bud 
peaches?  There  has  been  some  discussion 
among  nurserymen  as  to  the  best  season  for 
doing  this  work  in  order  to  obtain  the  strong¬ 
est  trees,  and  we  would  like  the  opinions  of 
practical  men. 

From  middle  of  June  to  last  of  July  in 
Georgia,  and  August  20  to  about  Septem¬ 
ber  15  in  Connecticut.  j.  H.  hale. 

For  budding  peach  trees  in  nursery  we 
usually  commence  about  August  15  and 
bud  until  September  10  to  15,  yet  it  is 
well  to  finish  by  September  10.  For  trees 
which  come  up  in  gardens  which  need 
budding  would  recommend  budding  from 
August  10  to  20,  using  only  well-ripened 
buds.  EDWIN  HOYT. 

Connecticut. 

The  best  time  to  bud  peach  trees  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  condition  of  the  seedlings 
and  the  weather.  Some  years  we  com¬ 
mence  budding  as  early  as  July  10.  In 
other  seasons,  especially  when  the  weather 
is  very  dry,  we  frequently  have  to  wait 
until  August.  Therefore,  we  consider 
from  July  10  to  end  of  August  the  best 
time  for  budding  peach  trees  during  aver¬ 
age  seasons.  p.  J.  berckmans. 

Georgia. 

The  most  suitable  time  for  budding 
peach  with  us  is  from  the  last  part  of 
July  until  in  August.  First  feed  the  tree 
well,  and  after  the  tree  gets  about  the  size 
of  a  lead  pencil  it  can  be  budded.  We  do 
not  think  the  cultivation  should  be  contin¬ 
ued  more  than  once  after  the  budding  is 
done,  provided  you  can  keep  the  ground 
clean  of  weeds,  and  to  keep  our  land  free 
of  weeds  we  usually  sow  a  cover  crop  of 
Crimson  clover ;  however,  the  weather 
conditions  have  much  to  do  with  it. 

Maryland.  j.  G.  harrison  &  sons. 

I  have  had  a  life  experience  in  budding 
the  peach.  When  we  had  large  quantities 
we  aimed  to  begin  soon  after  August  1, 
and  finish  by  or  before  September  20, 
although  it  is  often  practical  to  bud  soon¬ 
er  and  later.  From  my  long  experience,  if  I 
had  it  in  my  power  to  do  the  work  in  a 
short  time,  I  would  prefer  from  August 
15  to  September  10.  When  done  too  early 
suckers  will  start  below  the  bud.  If  done 
too  late  and  heavy  frost  or  drought  strikes 
them,  they  will  fail.  As  a  rule  budding 
done  by  or  before  September  10  is  most 
successful  in  our  locality. 

New  Jersey.  chas.  black. 

We  always  put  off  budding  our  peach 
trees  until  the  last  thing,  as  we  wish  them 
to  make  as  large  growth  as  possible  be¬ 
fore  budding,  and  most  seasons  they  are 
not  ready  to  bud  before  the  first  of 
August.  We  always  do  our  budding  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  August,  and  sometimes 
it  extends  into  the  middle  of  September 
before  we  are  through.  We  have  known 
years  when  we  had  extra  large  blocks  to 
bud  and  did  not  finish  budding  until  the 
last  week  in  September,  and  never  noticed 
but  what  the  last  budding  did  just  as  well 
as  the  earlier. 

Ohio.  THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

This  is  not  a  very  favorable  location 
for  growing  peaches,  and  the  operations  in 
that  line  are  very  small  compared  with 
farther  south.  Aside  from  losses  from 
Winter,  in  one  instance  a  block  of  100,000 
in  one  Winter,  our  heaviest  losses  in 
growing  peaches  have  been  from  late 
budding.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear 
nurserymen  say  that  peaches  can  just  as 
well  be  budded  late,  and  they  are  gener¬ 
ally  left  until  the  last  thing,  but  let  the 
other  fellow  be  late  if  he  wants  to.  I 
would  prefer  to  have  them  budded  early 
in  August.  Farther  south,  where  the 
seedlings  make  larger  and  later  growth, 
early-set  buds  are  likely  to  grow  over,  so 
that  I  could  not  speak  for  their  condi¬ 
tions.  ISAAC  C.  ROGERS. 

New  York. 

During  the  months  of  July  and  August 
we  do  our  dormant  peach  budding,  and  so 
far  as  I  am  able  to  tell  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  season  where  the  vigor  of  the 
tree  is  concerned.  I  never  plant  my  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  moon,  or  bud  my  trees  at  a 
certain  time  in  order  to  get  a  better  tree. 


What  a  nurseryman  wants  is  a  good,  vig¬ 
orous  seedling  to  bud  on,  and  a  good  bud 
stick  with  the  buds  perfectly  ripe,  and  then 
when  the  seedling  works  well,  then  is  the 
time  to  put  in  your  bud.  Weather  condi¬ 
tions  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that.  I 
believe  that  a  bud  put  in  the  first  day  of 
July  and  another  the  fifteenth  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  if  the  stock  works  all  right,  would 
produce  the  same  result,  but  usually  about 
the  first  of  September  the  sap  begins  to  go 
down  in  seedling  stock  in  our  country, 
and  when  the  sap  begins  to  dry  up  you 
cannot  insert  th°  bud,  and  your  loss  is 
much  heavier.  We  shall  finish  June  bud¬ 
ding  this  week  (June  21)  at  our  place, 
and  begin  dormant  budding  next  week, 
and  continue  through  until  we  finish. 

Tennessee.  J.  c.  hale. 

Two  carefully-made  trials  of  both  June 
and  August-budded  peach  trees,  by  plant¬ 
ing  of  same  varieties  of  both  types  of 
trees  in  same  orchards,  showed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results:  The  smaller — June  buds 
— started  more  promptly,  and  led  in 
growth  the  first  two  years ;  produced 
more  freely  at  five  years  of  age  than  the 
standard,  or  Amrust-budded  trees ;  but  at 
10  years  their  vigor  was  spent,  while  the 
standards  were  at  their  best,  and  bore 
profitably  after  the  others  were  exhausted- 
Where  quick  bearing,  and  a  short-lived 
orchard  is  desired,  the  June-budded  trees 
would  be  preferable,  but  here  in  this 
county  (Caroline),  where  peach  trees  of 
standard  tvoe  bear  profitably  up  to  20 
years,  and  even  longer  (I  have  an  Old- 
mixon  Free  that  is  57  years  old,  and  has 
a  fair  sprinkling  of  fruit  on  it  this  year), 
the  August-budded  trees  are  largely  in 
favor  with  well-informed  planters.  To 
anyone  familiar  with  the  operations  of 
June  budding,  it  should  be  obvious  with¬ 
out  further  explanation  why  the  life  of 
such  a  tree  is  shorter  than  that  of  the 
August-budded  tree.  For  my  own  plant¬ 
ing  the  latter  is  decidedly  preferable. 

Maryland.  j.  w.  kerr. 


not  well  drained?  How  much  sunshine  do 
they  need?  f.  f.  f. 

.White  Bear  Lake.  Minn. 

The  blooms  of  the  Japanese  Iris  last  fairly 
.well  as  cut  flowers  if  cut  a  few  hours  before 
the  buds  are  ready  to  unfold.  The  stems 
should  at  once  be  put  in  water  and  kept  in  a 
cool  place  for  a  few  hours  before  shipment. 
Snring  is  the  best  season  to  plant  the  roots. 
If  set  in  the  Fall  they  are  likely  to  be  thrown 
out  by  frost,  unless  heavily  mulched,  which 
often  encourages  too  early  growth  in  Spring. 
,These  varieties  grow  well  in  rich,  moist  land, 
and  in  fact  bloom  best  if  the  ground  Is  well 
'saturated  or  even  covered  with  water  during 
the  growing  season,  but  the  clumps  do  not 
winter  well  under  standing  water.  They 
should  be  planted  in  full  sun.  Shade  has  a 
tendency  to  make  the  stems  weak  and  the 
blooms  flimsy. 

Tarragon;  Chilian  Strawberry. 

1.  What  is  the  tarragon  plant  used  for, 
and  how  used?  2.  What  variety  of  straw¬ 
berry  has  short  fruit  stem  and  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  close  to  ground?  j.  b. 

1.  Tarragon  is  a  perennial  herb  growing 
wild  in  parts  of  Northern  Asia,  but  much 
cultivated  in  Europe.  It  is  extensively  used 
for  flavoring  vinegar  and  mustards,  and  also 
in  seasoning  salads.  It  does  not  often  bear 
seeds,  but  is  easily  propagated  by  division 
of  the  clumps.  Young  plants  are  hardy,  but 
old  clumps  need  Winter  protection.  The 
shoots  and  young  foliage  are  the  parts  used, 
and  may  be  cut  at  any  time  during  growth. 

2.  The  Chilian  strawberry,  Fragaria  Chilo- 
ensis,  common  on  the  western  coast  of  South 
America,  usually  bears  its  fruit  on  short 
stems  near  the  ground.  Many  commercial 
strawberry  varieties  show  indications  of  hav¬ 
ing  descended  from  this  species. 

Raising  Strawberry  Plants. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.  ’  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing  hut 
the  plates.  tVE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUALITY. 
Everybody  orders  again,  as  the  CORNED  BEEF  is  as 
we  represent.  Write  for  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


I  M  GETIU  M e  pay  highest  prices 

vl  111  W  t  ll  V3  •  for  dry  root.  25  years  in 
the  business.  Cultivated  Ginseng  a  specialty. 
BELT,  BUTLER  CO.,  HO  Greene  St.,  New  York. 


ALFALFA  SEED— Kansas  grown,  best  known. 
Prices  and  samples  on  application. 

KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE,  Lawrence,  Kans. 


WANTPn  those  desiring  to  see  the  Ward 
TV ft II  I  L U  Blackberry  in  fruit,  are  invited  to 
visit  us  after  July  18th  to  23rd. 

DAVID  BAIRD  &  SON,  Baird,  N.  J. 


Wheat,  60  bushels  per  acre. 

Catalogue  and  samples  free. 

JOII>  A.8AL7.EKSEEDCO.,Lal’rossf,Wi.. 


0NE§rRT  STRAWBERRIES  SSii 

plant  guaranteed  or  money  returned.  Send  for  my 
mid-summer  catalog.  T.  C.  KEV1TT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


FRQ  CAI  E—CowPeas,  $1.75  per  bushel;  Crim 
rUn  WMkL  son  Clover  Seed,  $5.50  per  bushel 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Delaware. 


A  MILLION  CELERY  PLANTS. 

Hardy,  field  grown  W.  Plume,  G.  S.  Blanching, 
E.  Triumph  and  W.  Queen.  25  cents  per  100,  $1.25 
per  1000:  10  M.  and  over  $1.00  por  M.  Cash  with 
order.  F.  o.  b.  packed  in  baskets  with  moss. 

F.  M.  PATTINGTON,  Scipioville  N.  Y. 


I  want  to  grow  some  good  strong  straw¬ 
berry  plants  this  season  with  Spring-set 
plants.  How  should  I  manage  them,  keep 
all  blooms  clipped  off,  or  should  they  be 
allowed  to  fruit  ?  Some  say  the  offspring  will 
be  barren  if  the  blooms  are  kept  clipped. 

Pine  Bluff,  Miss.  a.  c. 

In  setting  strawberry  plants  in  the  Spring 
for  the  purpose  of  growing  new  plants,  it 
is  a  good  rule  to  keep  all  the  blooms  picked 
off.  so  that  the  entire  strength  may  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  making  runners  for  new  plants. 
There  is  absolutely  no  danger  that  the  plants 
will  become  barren  because  the  blooms  on  the 
strawberry  plants  are  picked  off.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  likely  to  be  stronger  and 
more  fruitful  than  when  grown  from  a  plant 
that  has  weakened  itself  in  producing  blooms 
and  fruit. 

For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


PEI  EDV  Dl  AIITC  A ll  good  sorts  only 
UCLCnT  rLfll!  IOl  $1  to  $1.25  per  1000. 
SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Delaware. 


.  TREES  ARE  FAMOUS 

'wherever  planted:  are  planted 
r  "everywhere  trees  are  grown.  Free 
_  Catalog  of  superb  fruits— Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc.-SUrkBro's,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


ROGERS  TREES  ARE 
DIFFERENT 
FROM  OTHERS. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL 

Dansville.N.  Y. 

APPLE  BREEDERS. 


ALL  SORTS . 

Cutting  Asparagus. 

Regarding  cutting  asparagus,  Is  It  best  to 
cut  everything  clean  while  the  season  lasts, 
or  should  the  small  shoots  be  left  to  grow? 
By  the  latter.  I  mean  the  shoots  too  small 
for  market.  Will  allowing  such  to  grow 
have  a  tendency  to  shorten  the  season? 

Ilarwlnton,  Conn.  l.  h.  k. 

Keep  the  “grass"  cut  clean  up  to  the  end 
of  the  season — 'then  let  It  all  grow. 

Japanese  Iris. 


Dwyer’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Strong,  healthy  plants  from  selected  stock  of  choicest  fruiting  varieties  sure  to  give 
satisfaction  and  PRODUCE  A  FULL  CROP  IN  1907. 

We  also  have  a  full  line  of  Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Plants.  Vines,  etc.,  for 
Fall  Planting.  We  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Catalogue  Free. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  I,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


CRIMSON  GLOVER 

on  request.  HENRY  A  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


The  great  soil  improver.  Valuable 
also  for  early  green  food,  grazing 
and  hay  crop.  Special  circular 
free,  also  sample  and  price  of  seed 


How  long  will  the  Japanese  Iris  last  as  a 
cut  flower?  When  should  the  bulbs  be 
planted?  Will  they  thrive  in  land  that  is 


TREES 


ftC  DPR  CDCIRUT  DA  111  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Carolina 

rCn  lUUf  I  nciun  I  UMIU  Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 
All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Remember  we  beat  all  other  reliable 
Nurseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free.  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


The  difference  between  good  and  poor  wheat  crops  is  caused  by 


POTASH 

A  fertilizer  is  not  complete  unless  it  contains  ample  Potash;  anything  short  of  that 
gives  poor  yields.  Wheat  cannot  thrive  on  food  lacking  that  element  which  it  most 
needs,  consequently,  a  fertilizer  lacking  the  necessary  Potash  starves  your  grains. 

Farmers  are  realizing  these  facts  more  and  more.  They  are  enriching  their 
soil  at  the  Fall  planting  with  Potash,  and  reaping  better  and  more  profitable  yields. 

Our  books  on  farming  are  sent  free  on  request,  to  show  you  how  poor  farms  have  been  made  to  pay,  and  how 
good  farms  have  been  made  better.  There  isn’t  a  farmer  in  the  country  who  can  read  them  without  profit. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
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SEEDLESS  APPLE  AND  “ANCIENT 
HISTORY 

Having  noticed  the  interest  manifested 
by  many  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  the 
Seedless  or  “Coreless”  apple,  as  well  as 
your  endeavor  to  get  the  facts  in  regard 
to  its  origin,  etc.,  I  take  the  liberty  to  give 
you  a  bit  of  ancient  history  in  regard  to 
coreless  apples.  Seventy-two  years  ago  I 
was  born  in  Perrysburg,  Cattaraugus  Co., 
N.  Y.,  a  section  somewhat  noted  for  fine 
apples.  (My  father  made  a  specialty  -of 
apple  growing.)  In  his  orchard  was  a 
large  tree,  in  general  appearance  very 
much  like  a  Greening  in  shape  of  tree, 
shape  and  color  of  fruit,  but  averaging 
larger  size.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  was 
absolutely  seedless,  having  only  the  slight¬ 
est  rudiment  of  “core,”  not  enough  to 
require  removing  for  cooking  or  drying. 
In  the  18  years  I  lived  on  that  farm  I 
never  saw  an  apple  from  that  tree  that 
had  a  seed  in  it  or  core  enough  to  require 
removal  for  any  use.  The  tree  was  a 
prolific  bearer.  20  bushels  being  no  un¬ 
common  yield.  I  do  not  know  of  its 
being  propagated  from  grafting,  which 
was  the  only  way  it  could  be  done;  one 
reason  for  it  was,  it  was  a  very  poor 
keeper,  beginning  to  ripen  in  early  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  by  October  15  would  be 
gone.  Quality  for  cooking  and  drying 
was  excellent.  It  was  regarded  as  a 
“sport.”  having  been  raised  from  cider 
mill  seed.  For  family  use  it  was  fine, 
while  it  lasted ;  for  market  it  was  worth¬ 
less.  So  the  proverb  comes  true:  “There 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.” 

Arkansas.  _ s.  L.  titus. 

NOTES  ON  STRAWBERRIES. 

The  strawberry  season  is  now  over,  and 
a  great  many  growers  will  be  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  the  behavior  of  some  of  the 
new  varieties,  as  well  as  the  standard 
kinds ;  the  question  will  be  asked  again 
and  again,  which  are  the  best  varieties, 
which  one  of  the  many  kinds  is  the  most 
productive,  and  what  variety  combines  the 
greater  number  of  desirable  qualities? 
From  a  long  experience  I  think  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  there  is  no  best  variety 
of  strawberry;  the  ideal  one  has  not  yet 
made  its  appearance.  Those  varieties  that 
have  been  money-makers  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  have  been  entirely  worth¬ 
less  with  me ;  some  kinds  are  very  produc¬ 
tive  but  of  poor  quality;  others  are  ex¬ 
cellent  in  flavor  but  not  firm  enough  for 
market  use;  some  are  vigorous  growers 
yet  unproductive ;  and  so  we  may  go 
down  the  line;  one  after  another  will  be 
discarded  on  account  of  one  or  more  of 
these  faults.  In  fact,  we  will  no  doubt 
find  some  objectionable  features  about 
any  variety  we  may  attempt  to  grow. 
Therefore,  the  best  strawberry  to  grow 
is  the  one  that  best  adapts  itself  to  our 
own  soil  and  situation ;  one  that  has  vigor 
of  plant  and  firmness  of  fruit,  large  and 
of  good  quality.  Have  we  found  such  a 
strawberry?  If  not  we  have  not  yet  the 
ideal  variety. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  every 
strawberry  grower  has  some  favorite  kind 
that  he  thinks  or  believes  is  without  an 
(equal  for  his  trade,  and  I  presume  he 
ihas,  after  repeated  trials,  good  reasons 
for  thinking  so.  While  trying  to  give  an 
impartial  description  of  some  of  the  many 
varieties  that  have  come  under  my  close 
observation,  it  will  no  doubt  reflect  heav¬ 
ily  on  some  of  these  favorites.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  should  not  in  the  least  detract  from 
their  local  value. 

Excelsior,  as  usual,  gave  us  the  first 
berries ;  they  are  of  poor  flavor,  moder¬ 
ately  productive,  a  rampant  and  vigorous 
•grower ;  very  firm ;  perhaps  the  best  early 
iberry  to  plant.  Haverland  and  Climax 
ripen  about  the  same  time,  while  the 
Haverland  gives  us  the  longest  season  of 
any  berry  I  know,  yet  Climax  is  of  better 
quality,  larger  and  a  fine  grower;  it  is 
the  best  of  the  early  varieties  where  size 
is  the  object.  The  Glen  Mary  is  the  earli¬ 
est  of  the  large  berries  and  exceedingly 
productive;  it  is  not  equaled  by  any  other 
variety  of  same  season.  Some  growers 


think  it  too  rough  in  outline.  In  regard 
to  this,  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  while 
it  is  classed  as  perfect  flower  it  should 
be  known  as  semi-perfect,  and  when  plant¬ 
ed  with  a  perfect  flowering  variety  it  is 
one  of  the  varieties  that  will  seldom  dis¬ 
appoint  us.  Marshall  is  a  great  berry  in 
some  parts  of  the  State,  fine  grower  and 
of  excellent  flavor.  I  never  could  do 
much  with  it.  therefore  do  not  attempt 
to  grow  it  except  for  plants.  Senator 
Dunlap  is  a  really  good  variety;  fruit 
medium  in  size,  very  smooth,  and  berries 
in  abundance.  The  color,  however,  is 
rather  dark ;  fair  quality.  The  plant  is  a 
rampant  grower,  and  usually  gets  too 
thick  in  the  matted  row.  On  good  soil 
one-half  of  the  plants  should  be  cut  out 
of  the  row  for  best  results.  New  York 
and  McKinley  appear  to  be  identical  in 
every  way.  It  has  never  been  recotp- 
mended  as  a  shipping  berry;  it  is  a 
faultless  grower,  and  the  berries  are  of 
the  largest  size.  The  first  or  king  berries 
of  each  plant  are  immense.  Their  fruit¬ 
ing  season  is  short,  and  while  the  flavor 
of  this  berry  is  excellent  it  is  entirely 
too  soft  for  market.  Success  is  a  very 
good  berry  of  good  flavor,  fine  grower, 
very  uniform  in  size,  but  lacks  firmness. 
Oom  Paul  is  a  very  strong  grower;  sets 
more  fruit  than  it  can  mature;  berries 
rapidly  diminish  in  size  after  one  or 
two  pickings ;  rather  soft  and  of  poor 
flavor. 

Wm.  Belt  is  medium  late  in  season,  a 
very  vigorous  grower  and  fine  foliage. 
Under  high  cultivation  the  first  berries 
on  each  stem  are  coxconibed,  hut  all  those 
that  follow  are  perfect  in  shape  and  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  highest  flavored  strawberry 
I  have  ever  grown,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  productive.  With  the 
firmness  of  the  Gandy  it  would  be  the 
best  variety  in  commerce.  Sample  is 
very  productive,  good  grower,  but  lacks 
firmness.  Nick  Ohmer  is  a  very  valuable 
variety  for  those  who  have  the  time  to 
pet  it,  otherwise  unproductive.  Brandy¬ 
wine,  a  strong  grower,  makes  stout  run¬ 
ners;  berries  a  dark  color;  quality  ordi¬ 
nary  when  compared  with  Wm.  Belt. 
Gandy  is  yet  the  standard  late  variety  and 
one  of  the  very  best  for  a  distant  market- 
the  most  attractive  looking  of  all  straw¬ 
berries;  moderately  productive  and  of 
poor  flavor.  Its  firmness  makes  it  a  very 
safe  variety  to  plant.  The  Hunn  is  a  pis¬ 
tillate  variety  of  little  value,  not  as  late 
as  Gandy ;  poor  flavor. 

There  are  some  varieties  of  recent  in¬ 
troduction  deserving  of  special  mention. 
President,  when  well  grown,  is  a  fine 
berry,  but  it  will  require  some  experience 
before  one  understands  its  peculiar  habits; 
a  fancy  berry  for  a  fancy  market.  New 
Home  has  been  a  disappointment ;  the 
foliage  is  very  poor,  of  a  light,  variegated 
color;  berries  rather  small,  of  poor  qual¬ 
ity;  in  no  way  does  it  equal  the  Gandy. 
A  midseason  or  late  berry  that  is  not  of 
good  size  has  no  especial  value  in  our 
home  market,  or,  in  fact,  any  market  ad¬ 
jacent  to  New  York  City.  The  Cardinal 
has  not  yet  fruited  with  me.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  a  variety  of  great 
promise ;  it  is  the  most  vigorous  and 
strongest  grower  of  the  entire  collection. 

Royal  Sovereign,  the  English  favorite, 
is  one  of  the  best  for  growing  under 
glass ;  it  has  no  superior  in  flavor  except, 


perhaps,  Wm.  Belt.  A  fine  grower,  the 
plant  is  of  spreading  habit,  and  very 
productive.  Of  the  French  varieties,  so 
highly  recommended,  I  have  several.  They 
are  excellent  in  quality  and  well  adapted 
for  forcing.  The  Jucunda  makes  a  per¬ 
fect  pot  plant ;  it  is  a  perfect  ornament, 
unlike  any  other  variety  with  which  I  am 
acquainted;  large  and  productive,  well 
worthy  of  a  trial.  There  are  other  varie¬ 
ties  I  could  speak  about,  but  they  all 
have  their  faults  and  in  conclusion  I 


$14^00  STEEL  BALER 

*1^0—  I4x|8  FULL  CIRCLE 


I .  o.  b.  Quincy.  Tn e  greatest  value  ever  ottered  in  a  billing  nih-] 
chine.  Larffe  feed  opening,  power  head  which  gets  baling  press¬ 
ure  out  of  every  pound  of  horses’ pull,  quick  rebounding  plunger,  I 
allowing  two  charges  to  each  circleof  the  team,  and  brake  device  I 
which  relieves  team  of  any  jerk  from  the  rebound,  makes  it  eas- 1 
ierformen  and  horses  and  capacity  greatest.  Ourbook  (  sentfree  I 
on  request)  quotes  records  of  even  18  and  20  tons  day  after  day  I 
with  the  same  men  and  horses.  Our  press  weighs  2,600  pounds.  I 
Some  others  weigh  only  1,500  pounds.  Is  it  any  wonder  6uohf 
presses  are  continually  breaking  down  and  require  constant  ex- 1 
pense  for  repairs?  Send  in  your  order  with  draft  and  we  will  | 
ship  at  once  and  guarantee  as  represented  or  monev  refunded. 


think  my  experience  with  the  strawberry 
is  best  described  by  repeating  the  language 
of  the  Scriptures,  “Many  are  called,  but 
few  are  chosen.”  T.  M.  white. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Quinces  for  Ohio. 

J.  C.  8.,  Louisville,  O. — I  am  planting  a 
small  quince  orchard,  Champion,  Meech  and 
Orange.  Is  there  any  better  variety  than 
these?  What  is  the  order  of  ripening?  Can 
you  give  the  name  of  the  large,  handsome, 
pear-shaped  kind  coming  to  market  a  week 
before  Orange? 

Ans. — We  have  tried  most  varieties  on 
the  Rural  Grounds,  and  find  that  Cham¬ 
pion,  as  a  rule,  ripens  two  weeks  before 
Orange.  Meech  comes  in  just  before 
Orange,  which  is  usually  the  latest  of  the 
three  varieties.  We  cannot  give  you  the 
name  of  a  lame  pear-shaped  variety  rip¬ 
ening  a  week  before  Orange.  Very  likely 
it  is  Champion  grown  in  a  cool  locality. 
You  are  setting  the  three  best-known 
commercial  varieties;  the  only  one  we 
would  think  of  adding  to  your  list  is 
Borgeat.  It  is  very  productive  of  hand¬ 
some  high  quality  fruit,  ripening  in  late 
September,  even  before  Champion.  The 
trees  are  vigorous,  with  heavy  foliage, 
and  are  less  shrub-like  in  their  growth 
than  any  other  variety.  Borgeat  in  this 
locality  comes  into  bearing  about  four 
years  after  setting  two  or  three-year- 
old  trees. 


Eli 


Hay 


HORSE  and  BELT 
POWER. 

38  styles  and  sizes  ol 
Presses. 

For  many  years  the  stand¬ 
ard.  Lead  in  character 
of  work,  speed,  easy 
and  safe  operating.! 

Don't  buy  until  you| 
see  the  Eli  catalogue.  ^ 

Mailed  free.  /■  Write 
for  it  today.  rv 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St,,  Quincy,  Ills. 


FILL  THE  SILO 

with  modem  Smalley  Cutters  and  Blowers. 
They  combine  safety,  speed,  strength  and  con¬ 
venience.  Many  exclusive  patented  features. 
Elevate  with  ease  into  any  silo.  All  sizes.  Also 
Carriers.  Silos,  Horse  and  Dog  Powers,  Threshers,  Ma¬ 
nure  Spreaders.  Write  for  catalogues. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


SILO  FILLERS 

with  wind  elevators  for  any  power 
from  4 to  12  II.  P.  will  Cut  or  Shred 
green  or  dry  fodder  and  elevate  to 
anv  height.  Get  Free  catalogue  and 


lSTHE  BIO  TRUTH 
STICK 

WORTHLESS 

SEPARATORS 


FOR  YOU 

J  Put  Facts  and  Common  Sense  tc 
work  on  a  Tubular  Cream  Separa¬ 
tor  and  you  know  it  must  be  easy 
to  operate.  Put  Facts  and  Common  Sense  up  against 
a  back  breaking,  hard  to  wash,  high  can  “bucket 
bowl’’  machine  and  you  can’t  make  yourself  believe 
it  is  easy  to  operate.  In  the  light  of  truth,  the  out- 
of-date,  “bucket  bowl”  separators  go  to  smash. 


Which  kind  for  you,  the 
Tubular  or 

Low  Can  or 

Simple  Bowl  or 
Enclosed  Gears  or 
Self  Oiling 


“Bucket  Bowl” 

High  Can 
Boicl  Full  of  Parts 
Exposed  Gears 
Oil  Yourself 


Catalog  O*  153  tells  all  about  Tubulars.  Write  for  it. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

Toronto,  Can.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA.  Chicago. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

MEAN  PROSPERITY  ON  THE  FARM 

Fortune  smiles  when  the  Green  Mountain  Silo  becomes  a  part  of 
the  farm  equipment.  It  brings  profit  instead  of  loss,  lifts  the  mort¬ 
gage  and  turns  hard  times  into  happiness. 

Fresh,  green  pasturage  can  be  fed  all  the  year  round.  The  stock 
thrive  and  fatten  and  the  milk-yield  increases  25  per  cent.  You  can 
keep  twice  as  many  cows  at  the  same  cost,  or  the  same  number  at  half 
the  cost.  Either  way  your  profits  are  more  than  doubled. 

No  other  so  scientifically  constructed,  so  substantial,  so  convenient, 
so  durable,  or  so  universally  satisfactory  as  the  Green  Mountain  Silo. 

Agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory.  Write  for  free  BookletH 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt.v 


/Save  all  your  Cream 

U.  S.  Separator  is  biggest  money  maker  because  it  gets  more  cream  than  any  other.  Holds 
World’*  Record  for  clean  skimming,  and  can  tie  easily  regulated  to  skim  thick  or  thin 
cream  as  you  desire.  Cream  represents  cash  — you  waste  cream  every  day  if  you  are  not 
using  o 

U<£  C  REAM 

•  tS  E  P  AR  ATO  R 


Has  only  2  simple  parts  inside  bowl  —  easily  and  quickly  washed.  Low  supply  tank  — 
easy  to  pour  milk  into— see  picture.  All  working  parts  inclosed,  keeping  out  dirt  and 
protecting  the  operator.  All  parts  accurately  made,  automatically  oiled  and  light  running. 
Many  other  exclusive  advantages,  all  fully  described  and  finely  illustrated  in  our  big, 
handsome,  new  catalogue.  Write  for  copy  today— do  it  now  while  you  think  of  it.  Be 
sure  to  ask  for  catalogue  number  159  ,  and  address 


Vermont  Farm  MacHine  Co., 


Bellows  Falls,  Vt 


Prompt  deliveries  of  U.  S.  Separators  from  warehouses  at  Auburn,  Me.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Toledo,  O.,  Chicago,  III.,  LaCrosse,  Wls.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Sioux  City,  la., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland  Ore. ,  Sherbrooke  and  Montreal,  Que.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Winnipeg,  Man.  and  Calgary,  Alta. 


Jlddress  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Free  Government  Seeds. — At  this  writ¬ 
ing:  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  bill  is 
still  in  the  Senate  committee,  held  up  by 
the  meat  inspection  agitation,  but  likely 
to  pass,  carrying  the  usual  item  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  the 
free  distributions  by  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  of  tons  of  ordinary  garden  and 
flower  seeds.  A  stiff  fight  against  this 
abuse  of  the  original  law  permitting 
the  distribution  of  new  or  rare  exotic 
seeds  and  plants  was  made  by  seedsmen 
and  the  horticultural  press  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  is  likely  to  bear  fruit  next  year, 
when  Congress  again  considers  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Much  energy  has  been  wasted  in 
attacking  the  “principle”  of  the  annual 
seed  distribution  instead  of  the  perversion 
of  the  law,  which  only  intended  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  introduction  of  interesting  or  use¬ 
ful  plants  not  in  general  commerce,  and 
difficult  for  individual  planters  to  ob¬ 
tain  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade.  The 
principle  of  the  Government  giving  to 
farmers  common  seeds,  procurable  in  al¬ 
most  every  village  in  the  land,  is  as 
sound  or  as  unsound  as  that  of  giving 
valuable  privileges  or  franchises  to  in¬ 
corporated  associations  of  individuals. 
Both  may  be  defended  on  the  ground  of 
general  public  benefit,  and  both  may 
be  subject  to  frightful  abuses.  If  the 
public  wants  to  vote  itself  free  seeds  or 
free  merchandise  of  any  kind  it  undoubt¬ 
edly  has  the  power  to  do  so  through  its 
representatives  in  Congress,  but  it  has 
shown  so  little  real  desire  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  seeds  sent  out  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  abandonment  of  the 
practice  will  be  widely  welcomed,  and  a 
return  to  the  plan  of  distributing  only 
new  varieties  of  probable  merit  will  put 
the  whole  matter  on  a  dignified  and  use¬ 
ful  basis. 

Government  Seeds  Not  Bad. — The 
writer  has  never  had  much  sympathy  with 
attacks  on  the  quality  of  the  seeds  dis¬ 
tributed.  We  have  tested  them  from  time 
to  time  for  the  past  20  years,  and  have 
found  them  just  about  as  good  as  Ordinary 
store  seeds,  but  not  by  any  means  as  reli¬ 
able  as  those  directly  obtained  from  re¬ 
sponsible  dealers.  The  distribution  has 
undoubtedly  accomplished  good  by  get¬ 
ting  valuable,  even  if  common  varieties 
of  vegetables,  cereals  and  flowers  in  out- 
of-the-way  places  where  they  were  not 
previously  known,  but  as  now  conducted 
has  outlived  its  usefulness.  The  loading 
down  of  the  agricultural  appropriation 
with  heavy  charges  for  food  inspection, 
which  now  seems  imminent,  will  likely 
necessitate  pruning  off  the  less  pressing 
items,  chief  among  which  is  the  Congres¬ 
sional  seed  distribution. 

Adverse  Report  on  Philadelphia 
Rambler. — A  writer  in  the  London  Gar¬ 
den  thinks  Philadelphia  Rambler  rose, 
which  gained  an  award  of  merit  last  year 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
has  been  prematurely  praised.  He  says 
the  color  is  magnificent,  but  the  trusses  of 
bloom  are  few  and  small,  but  adds  that 
the  plants  may  improve  with  age.  We  can 
assure  him,  after  nine  years  of  experience, 
that  if  well  situated  they  certainly  will. 
Philadelphia  is  not  as  tall  or  rampant 
grower  as  the  original  Crimson  Rambler, 
but  after  becoming  thoroughly  established 
is  fully  as  free  in  bloom,  and  infinitely 
more  beautiful.  The  blooms  are  larger 
and  are  borne  all  over  the  plant  in  clus¬ 
ters  that  equal  those  of  Crimson  Rambler 


in  size,  and  exceed  them  in  fullness  and 
density.  The  absolute  finish  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  flowers,  their  rich  and  glowing 
color,  together  with  the  early-blooming 
habit,  and  freedom  from  disease  of  the 
variety,  mark  it  as  entirely  distinct.  It 
is  probably  better  adapted  as  a  pillar  than 
a  wall  rose,  if  large  spaces  are  to  be 
covered,  but  should  always  be  planted  in 
full  sunlight.  The  following  letter,  one 
of  hundreds  of  similar  character,  tells  how 
a  tiny  mailing  plant  developed  in  two 
growing  seasons : 

I  write  to  tell  you  about  the  rose-bush  I 
had  from  you  as  a  premium.  It  was  so  small 
and  dried  up  when  it  arrived  that  my  wife 
made  all  manner  of  fun  of  it.  She  took 
good  care  of  it,  however,  and  this  year  it  is 
a  finely  growing  bush  with  1,102  buds  on  it. 
I  am  very  much  pleased  with  it. 

New  York.  .chas.  towxsend. 

Lima  Beans  Poisonous?— A  French 
economic  journal  lately  published  an  ac¬ 
count  of  many  cases  of  fatal  poisoning 
of  cattle  in  Belgium  by  unripe  Lima  beans, 
which,  it  seems,  are  quite  extensively 
grown  as  cattle  food.  Lima  beans  do  not 
mature  their  seeds  in  Northern  Europe, 
but  grow  vigorously,  and  have  hitherto 
been  much  esteemed  as  forage,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  the  beans  are  rarely  used  as  human 
food,  their  place  being  taken  by  innumer¬ 
able  varieties  of  common  and  runner 
beans.  Examination  has  shown  that  these 
green  European  Limas,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  of  culture  and  storage  con¬ 
tain  or  rather  generate  by  internal 
decomposition  a  dangerous  quantity  of 
hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid.  The  pro¬ 
portion  is  less  in  long-cultivated  than 
in  semi-wild  varieties,  which  are  much 
grown  on  account  of  their  great  vigor, 
but  the  poison  is  found  in  all.  Methods 
of  detecting  the  acid  by  chemical  tests  are 
given  in  the  article.  This  is  surprising 
news,  assuming  that  the  Europeans  grow 
the  real  Lima  bean,  Phaseolus  lunatus, 
which  has  long  been  a  staple  article  of 
food  in  this  country  and  generally 
throughout  the  tropics.  Every  gardener 
who  has  the  space  grows  Limas,  and 
even-one  eats  them,  whether  cooked  green 
or  mature,  when  they  can  be  had,  and  no 
one  has  ever  been  harmed.  With  sugar 
corn  thej'  form  the  basis  of  our  glorious 
national  dish,  succotash,  and  boiled  ripe 
Limas  are  the  standby  of  the  vegetarian 
and  health-food  faddists,  as  a  protein 
provider,  and  as  a  welcome  relief  from 
their  sawdust-like  cereal  preparations. 
Mighty  few  cows  get  a  chance-  at  Limas, 
green  or  ripe,  over  here — they  are  too 
highly  regarded  as  table  provender,  and 
there  is  no  record  of  any  cattle  dying  of 
prussic  acid  poisoning  after  raiding  the 
bean  patch.  Perhaps  California,  with  her 
thousands  of  acres  of  Limas  grown  for 
seedsmen  and  general  commerce,  can  fur¬ 
nish  some  experience.  Lima  beans  differ 
slightly  in  chemical  composition  from 
the  seeds  of  Phaseolus  vulgaris  and  P. 
multiflorus,  so  universally  grown  in 
Europe.  These  always  contain  some  oxa¬ 
late  of  lime  in  crystal  form  beneath  the 
skin  or  outer  covering,  which  is  not  found 
in  the  Lima.  We  do  not  know  what  ad¬ 
vantage  it  is  in  a  culinary  way,  but  if  it 
prevents  the  formation  of  poisonous  acids 
under  European  cultivation  it  is  a  most 
useful  feature.  Everyday  experience  con¬ 
vinces  us  that  the  cultivated  Lima,  in  its 
numerous  varieties,  is  a  horticultural  ben¬ 
efaction — far  too  precious  to  be  grown  for 
cattle.  _  w.  v.  F. 

Cement  for  Chinking  Foundation. 

F.  E.  G.,  Boston,  Mass. — I  wish  to  chink 
up  an  ell  foundation  with  small  stones  and 
cement  to  keep  the  cold  out  in  Winter. 
What  is  the  proper  proportion  to  mix  the 
cement?  The  stones  are  not  to  he  mixed 
in  the  cement. 

Ans. — If  mortar  has  fallen  out  and  this 
work  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  usual 


“pointing,”  which  means  that  the  crev¬ 
ices  are  shallow  and  lack  power  of  hold¬ 
ing,  I  would  use  one  part  Portland  to 
three  parts  sand.  If  a  “form”  could  be 
used  and  no  great  adhesive  force  neces¬ 
sary  to  hold  it  to  place  then  perhaps  one 
to  five  would  do  equally  well.  Where  no 
strain  is  placed  upon  concrete  w-ork  it 
is  surprising  how  little  cement  will  hold 
sand  in  place,  one  to  10  will  do  it.  We 
have  just  been  putting  down  nearly  100 
barrels  cement,  and  the  grouting  was 
made  one  to  eight,  using  gravel,  and 
sand  mixed.  This  would  harden  in  48 
hours,  so  that  one  must  use  considerable 
effort  to  chisel  it  loose.  We  are  filling 
in  between  studs  in  a  boiler  room  with 
this  poor  mixture,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
hard.  There  is  no  object  in  using  a 
mixture  stronger  than  actually  necessary, 
because  of  the  danger  of  cracking.  Mixed 
one  to  two  one  must  watch  out;  mixed 
one  to  eight  or  as  high  as  one  to  five 
there  is  little  danger.  If  the  questioner 
will  therefore  take  these  points  into  con¬ 
sideration  he  will  have  no  trouble.  Be 
sure  that  the  sand  and  cement  are  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  before  water  i's  added, 
and  that  the  small  stones  used  are  wet 
before  the  concrete  touches  them.  An 
imperfect  union  often  results  from  small, 
dry  stones  coming  in  contact  with  con¬ 
crete  mixed  dry,  or  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  water.  If  the  surface  of  any 
work  is  rough  with  a  lean  mixture  a  very 
fine,  almost  marble  surface,  can  be  put 
on  by  wetting  the  rough  surface  and  then 
plastering  with  a  coat  of  cement  and 
sand  equal  parts,  not  trying  to  get  a 
thickness  but  just  enough  to  make  it 
smooth.  Give  this  coat  much  troweling 
and  a  very  attractive  finish  will  result. 

H.  E.  COOK. 


THE  CALDWELL 
Galvanized 

Steel  Tanks 

Are  cheaper  than  wood 
and  do  not  rust.  8izes 
up  to  1000  gallons  capa¬ 
city  shipped  set  up. 

Write  for  delivered 
prices  and  catalogue. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Leggett’s  Dusters  rl™, 

saving  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  when  other 
methods  fail. 

NO  BARREL  OF  WATER  TO  HAUL 

LEGGETT'S  Potatoes  dusted^as  fast  as 

,  CHAMPION  Several  styles  for 

,  DUSTER  GARDEN, 
FIELD 

gHH  ORCHARD 

(hir  Spray  Calendar  gives  concise  information  regarding 
Spraying,  Dusters  and  Materials.  Mailed  free  on  request. 

.ircrt.tt  fic  Urn  .101  Pearl  St..  New  York. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOODS 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Ferti  lizer  as  well  as  an  Insect  i¬ 
cide.  5'>-lb.  kegs.  $2.50 ;  100-lb.  kegs,  $4.50;  half  barrel, 
270  lb.,  3?fc  per  lb;  barrel,425  lb.,3^c.  Send  for  booklet. 

JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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In  Ten  Hours 


We  can  prove  it. 
Ask  for  free 


catalogue. 
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Ann  Arbor  Machine  Co. 

Box  64,  Aim  Arbor,  Mich. 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE: 

AH  No.  9  Steel  Wire.  Wei.  Os.  ’  van  i  zed.  Weighs  , 
v  Vi  more  than  most  fences.  1 6  to  85c  per  rod  i 
k  delivered.  We  sell  all  kinds  offence  wire  at  A 
A  wholesale  prices.  Write  for  fence  book  show- 
lag  llOstyles.  T he  Brown  Fence 
S&w  Wire  Co.,  Cleveland, 


THEY  LAST  FOREVER 

STANDARD 

STEEL  FENCE  POSTS. 

Are  to  be  Driven 

ONE-THIRD  CHEAPER 
THAN  WOOD  POSTS. 

Can  t*e  used  with  plain,  barb  or 
woven  wire  fencing.  Posts  made 
f«»r  all  requirements.  Over  75,000 
sold.  Twenty  miles  of  fencing 
erected  on  one  estate.  Write  for 
circularsjprice  list  and  reference  to 

J.  H.  DOWNS. 

235  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Factory  near  Pittsburg. 


No  More  Hand  Pumping 

No  coal.  No  steam.  No  oil.  No  packing  or  labor. 


No  Cost  for  Motive  Power 

NIAGARA  AUTOMATIC  PUMP 

i  nydraulic  Ham) 

works  night  and  day  on  any  brook, 
creek,  riveror  running  water. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Gov¬ 
ernments.  railroads  and 
public  Institutions,  farmers, 
owners  of  factories,  country 
homes  and  mines.  Write 
day  for  free  booklet. 


Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co. 


140  NASSAU  STREEET,  NEW  YORK.  Factory;  Chester,  Pa. 


“WILLIAMS”  Write forspecialoffertointroduceoar 


PUMP  _ ^  patented  pumps.  A  Wooden 

“NoTrix"  Pump  m»<le  of  iron.  Guaranteed. 

_  xy-  All  repairs  done  quickly  above  ground. 


“Williams”  Pump  Co.,  409 


St.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Simple,  strong, alwavs In  Vv/TV]'  order.  Works 
In  all  soils,  all  depths,  hill-  side  and  level. 

No  cutting  and  none  missed.  Potatoes  al¬ 

ways  clean,  lying  on  top  of  ground.  Works  well 
in  heavy  tops.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 


Dowden  Mfg.  Co.,  Boi  622,  Prairie  City.  Iowa. 


CIDER  AND  WINE  PRESSES 


HAND  and  POWER 

Manufactured  by 


THE  G.  J.  EMENY  CO., 

FULTON,  N.  Y. 
Successors  to 
Empire  State  Press  Co. 

Send  for  free  Illustrated  Catalog 


INDRUROI 

ROOFIN 

Requires  no  Coating-  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof 

Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samplos,  prices  aud 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 


MORE  GOOD  CIDER 


can  be  made  from  a  given  amount 
of  apples  with  one  of  our  presses 
than  with  any  other.  The 
juice  will  be  purer  and  bring 
higher  prices;  the  extra 
yield  soon  pays  for  the 
press.  We  make 

HYDRAULICS", 

in  all  sites.  hand  or  power. 

25  to  300  barrels  per  day 
Also  Boilers,  Saw-Mills, 

Steam- Evaporators,  Apple- 
butter  Cookers,  etc.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

|2  Main  St.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 

or  Room  124  f  39  Cortland  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HUBBARD’S 

The  Fertilizer  that  holds  the  record  for  BIG  GRASS, 
since  1S91. 

Our  Book,  “ Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  for  1906,”  sent  free  to 
any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Corn  and  Crows. — I  am  informed  that 
at  a  caucus  recently  held  in  my  county 
the  following  was  unanimously  adopted : 

“Resolved — that  the  person  calling  him¬ 
self  the  Hope  Farm  Man,  is  a  humbug 
and  fraud,  a  despoiler  of  happy  homes, 
willing  to  take  bread  from  the  mouths  of 
women  and  children,  a  miser  and  skinflint 
who  has  proved  to  all  good  citizens  that 
he  is  no  gentleman!” 

I  had  some  hard  things  said  about  me 
in  one  of  my  political  campaigns,  but  this 
resolution  is  as  far  as  I  have  gone  in 
that  line.  The  caucus  was  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Charles  Crow.  You  see  we 
plowed  several  acres  of  old  sod  by  the 
woods  and  planted  corn.  The  crows 
could  hardly  believe  their  eyes  when  they 
saw  the  children  dropping  the  seed,  but 
they  began  to  call  the  Hope  Farm  Man 
a  great  benevolent  citizen.  When  the 
corn  began  to  break  ground  they  sent  a 
delegation  out  to  investigate.  The  chair¬ 
man  pulled  up  a  plant  and,  sure  enough, 
there  was  the  grain  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
“Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “a  great  blessing 
has  fallen  upon  us — here  we  have  an 
abundance  of  food  for  our  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  !  For  ourselves  too,”  he  added  as 
he  put  the  seed  in  his  mouth.  But  there 
was  something  wrong  about  that  seed. 
He  spit  it  out,  tried  another  and  another 
with  like  results !  The  others  did  the 
same,  but  not  one  swallowed  a  seed.  With 
one  accord  they  flew  back  to  the  woods 
chorusing  something  that  sounded  very 
much  like : 

“Stung!” 

Such  corn  as  that  might  do  to  feed  to  a 
rival  or  to  some  neighbor’s  child  that 
made  too  much  noise  in  the  nest — but  to 
gentlemen — never.  Those  resolutions  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinions  of  the  woods  people 
about  tarred  corn!  We  put  tar  on  all  the 
seed  corn.  It  is  an  easy  job.  A  small 
amount  of  tar  is  put  on  top  of  the  seed 
in  the  bucket  and  the  whole  thing  is 
stirred  and  stirred  until  the  seed  is  well 
tarred.  We  use  more  of  the  tarred  corn 
in  planting  than  we  would  of  the  clean 
seed.  It  seems  to  be  slower  to  start,  but 
we  have  a  full  stand  and  I  have  never 
known  the  crows  to  damage  it.  They  pull 
up  a  few  plants,  taste  the  seed  and  quit. 

I  often  see  people  going  to  the  trouble 
of  building  scarecrows,  running  twine 
around  fields,  or  putting  up  pans  or  wind¬ 
mills  to  scare  the  crows.  This  seems  to 
me  like  nonsense  when  a  little  tar  on  the 
seed  will  do  the  business  at  once.  One 
thing  about  tarred  seed,  however,  is  that 
it  does  not  work  so  well  through  a  corn 
planter. 

Hay  Notes. — In  former  years  the  slow¬ 
est  part  of  our  haying  was  pitching  off 
the  load.  The  barn  is  arranged  so  that 
we  unload  at  the  center — driving  into 
the  middle  of  the  bam.  I  found  a  solid 
floor  built  over  the  center  with  a  square 
hole  cut  in  it,  through  which  the  hay 
was  forked  from  the  wagon.  It  was  a 
most  unhandy  arrangement,  and  took  a 
long  time  to  throw  off  a  load.  So  this 
year  I  put  in  a  track  arid  carrier.  The 
track  is  hung  at  the  peak  of  the  barn 
from  irons  spiked  to  the  rafters.  There 
are  suitable  pulleys  at  each  end  and  at  the 
barn  floor  for  the  ropes.  The  carpenter 
put  up  the  track  and  hung  the  carrier. 
When  we  drove  in  with  the  first  load  all 
hands  were  on  deck  to  "see  if  the  thing 
would  work.”  Most  of  the  crowd  were 
sceptical — it  did  not  seem  possible  that 
the  small  fork  could  take  up  a  good-sized 
bunch,  or  that  it  would  drop  where  we 
wanted  it.  We  pulled  down  the  harpoon 
fork  and  pushed  it  hard  into  the  load. 
While  I  presume  most  farmers  know  how 
this  fork  works  I  know  there  are  others 
who  do  not.  The  “harpoon”  consists  of 
two  pointed  double  bars  connected  by  a 
curved  top.  Working  inside  them  are  two 
slender  rods  which  when  pulled  up  at  the 
top  turn  two  teeth  inside.  When  the  bars 
are  pushed  into  the  load  of  hay  and  the 
rods  are  pulled  up,  these  teeth  turn  into 
the  bunch  held  by  the  bars  so  that  it  can¬ 
not  fall  off.  Those  of  us  who  could  not 
see  how  the  fork  could  hold  the  hay  for¬ 
got  what  a  mass  we  can  take  up  with  a 
pitchfork  as  the  hay  clings  together. 

We  found  out,  for  when  the  fork  was 
fastened  I  gave  the  word,  and  Bob,  who 
was  hitched  to  the  rope,  started  to  pull. 
The  rope  was  new  and  stiff,  and  there 
was  a  groan  and  a  shriek  as  it  straight¬ 
ened.  Then  nearly  one-quarter  of  the 
load  slowly  rose  from  the  wagon  to  the 
ton  of  the  barn.  There  was  a  click  as  the 
grip  locked  into  the  carrier  and  the  great 
forkful  slid  along  the  track  over  the  mow. 
At  just  the  right  spot  I  pulled  on  the  trip 
rope  and  instantly  the  bunch  of  hay  fell 
where  we  wanted  it.  This  trip  rope  is 
connected  with  these  rods  at  the  top  of 
the  fork  which,  when  pulled  up,  turn  the 
side  teeth  into  the  bunch  of  hay.  By 
pulling  sharply  on  the  rope  we  pull  these 
rods  back  down,  the  teeth  are  thus  turned 
back  and  of  course  the  hay  falls.  Thus 


far  this  outfit  has  proved  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  One  man  and  a  boy  will  take  off 
a  big  load  in  half  the  time  two  men  could 
do  it  with  pitchforks.  It  is  not  all  child's 
play,  however.  It  is  something  of  a  job 
to  spread  the  hay  as  dropped  from  the 
fork,  and  it  takes  all  the  beef  and  muscle 
of  a  good  man  to  drive  the  fork  down 
properly  into  the  load.  There  is  also  the 
constant  danger  that  something  will  break 
and  send  the  fork  or  track  down  on  the 
heads  of  the  haymakers.  When  properly 
handled,  however,  the  gain  from  such  an 
outfit  is  very  great. 

Farm  Matters. — There  were  so  few 
Potato  beetles  this  year  that  I  did  not  use 
Paris-green  as  usual.  A  few  insects  ap¬ 
peared,  but  the  vines  grew  away  from 

them.  The  crop  looks  well  thus  far.  By 

the  Fourth  of  July  the  vines  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  fall  and  run  over  the  ground.  I 
can  get  through  only  once  more  with 
the  cultivators.  We  shall  begin  to  dig 
as  soon  as  the  tubers  are  large  enough, 
as  strawberries  are  to  follow.  .  .  . 
The  oats  were  about  ready  to  cut  for  hay 
by  July  4.  This  is  earlier  than  usual.  We 
sowed  Golden  Fleece  oats  this  year,  and  I 
like  the  variety  for  oat  hay  better  than 
any  other  we  have  tried.  We  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  let  the  oats  stand  for  grain.  We 
cut  when  the  grain  is  in  the  “milk”  and 
cure  for  hay.  One  object  in  cutting  early 
is  to  get  the  land  into  late  cabbage  as 
soon  as  the  oats  are  cut.  We  plan  to  give 
a  fair  dressing  of  manure,  then  plow  and 
fit  and  set  out  cabbage.  The  cabbage  will 
be  followed  by  rye.  ...  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  a  low  field  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
farm  which  was  drained  last  Fall.  This 
field  was  a  great  eyesore  to  me.  One  very 
dry  season  we  plowed  it  and  seeded  it  to 
grass  on  the  Clark  system.  It  gave  one 
fair  crop  and  then  became  a  bgg — sour, 
coarse  grasses  crowding  out  the  Timothy 
and  Red-top.  It  was  of  no  value  in  this 
condition,  so  last  Fall  ditches  were  dug 
through  it  and  stone  drains  put  in.  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  plant  potatoes  this  Spring,  but 
the  wet  season  prevented,  and  so  we  plant¬ 
ed  corn — rather  late.  It  is  making  a  fair 
growth,  and  we  are  giving  good  cultiva¬ 
tion,  so  as  to  clean  the  field  for  straw¬ 
berries.  In  spite  of  our  drains  there  are 
two  wet  spots  that  will  not  dry  out  this 
year.  There  is  a  great  struggle  for  mas¬ 
tery  going  on  in  one  of  our  fields  where 
we  sowed  cow  peas  and  Kaffir  corn.  This 
season  has  been  all  against  the  cow  peas, 
but  has  been  on  the  side  of  ragweed.  On 
the  drier  parts  of  the  field  the  cow  peas 
are  likely  to  prevail,  but  alongside  the 
lane,  where  the  crop  is  most  likely  to 
be  seen,  the  weeds  have  the  better  of  it. 
The  Kaffir  corn  is  beginning  to  show  up — 
shooting  above  cow  peas  and  weeds.  I 
can  well  understand  how  one  who  never 
saw  the  cow  pea  at  its  best  would  laugh 
at  this  crop  and  deny  it  any  value.  Over 
the  stone  wall  is  the  Alfalfa  patch,  and 
here  we  have  a  very  different  story.  In 
former  years  this  field  was  a  mass  of 
weeds  when  such  crops  as  corn,  squash  or 
tomatoes  were  grown.  It  was  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  them  down.  Yet  the 
Alfalfa  keeps  them  out  of  sight.  I  never 
saw  anything  grow  as  this  stuff  has  since 
we  made  the  first  cutting.  I  find  it  rea¬ 
sonably  easy  to  convince  a  farmer  that  the 
first  cutting  of  Alfalfa  comes  early  and 
makes  a  heavy  crop,  for  he  knows  the 
life  history  of  Red  clover.  When  you 
tell  him  how  the  Alfalfa  shoots  up  again 
and  again  it  is  hard  for  him  to  believe 
When  he  actually  sees  it  growing  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  time  it  certainly  comes 
home  to  him  that  here  is  something  worth 
working  and  fighting  for.  .  .  .  How  is 

the  garden?  What  vegetables  can  you 
pick?  At  July  4  we  had  our  choice  of 
lettuce,  beets,  peas,  string  beans,  new  po¬ 
tatoes,  onions,  turnips,  mustard,  with  to¬ 
matoes  nearly  ripe  and  cabbage  almost 
ready.  Somebody  writes  to  ask  if  we 
really  make  out  a  full  supper  without 
any  meat?  Why,  certainly.  Many  a  night 
we  sit  down  to  a  great  dish  of  Nott’s 
Excelsior  or  Gradus  peas — picked  just  at 
the  proper  time  and  cooked  until  they  fair¬ 
ly  melt  in  your  mouth.  As  I  dish  them 
out  I  know  how  many  our  folks  eat. 
Mother  has  to  interfere  and  hold  up  some 
of  the  children.  With  these  peas  there  is 
good  bread  and  butter  and  strawberries  or 
red  raspberries — more  than  you  can  eat 
and  smothered  in  thick  cream !  If  you  say 
that  a  workingman  can’t  live  on  that  I  will 
say  that  some  of  us  at  Hope  Farm  think 
we  put  in  a  fairly  strenuous  day  now  and 

then. 

Manual  Labor. — I  have  been  having 
my  old  argument  about  work  with  the 
hands  with  several  people.  I  claim  that 
every  boy  and  girl  should  be  brought  up 
to  do  some  honest  labor.  I  would  have 
them  get  down  into  the  soil  or  into  the 
kitchen  and  use  their  hands.  I  meet  men 
and  women  now  and  then  who  try  to 
shield  their  children  from  such  work.  “I 
want  to  make  a  gentleman  out  of  John — 
he  must  not  soil  his  hands  or  get  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  rough  or  untidy  clothes.” 

“Mary  is  to  be  a  lady,  and  she  must  not 
do  degrading  things.” 

Now,  I  consider  such  words  to  be  the 


stuff  out  of  which  snobs'  and  misfits  are 
made.  But  why  is  the  willingness  to  do 
hard  or  dirty  work  anything  of  a  test  for 
character?  Because  it  takes  the  strongest 
kind  of  will  power  to  make  a  man  do  it. 
When  a  young  man  is  willing  to  shirk 
manual  labor  and  live  upon  the_sweat  of 
some  one  else  rather  than  sweat  himself 
I  have  very  little  use  for  him.  When  a 
man  gets  the  idea  that  writing  figures  in  a 
book,  or  pounding  a  typewriter  or  selling 
soda  water  or  tape  is  a  nobler  occupation 
than  pulling  weeds  or  digging  potatoes  it’s 
time  somebody  got  after  him  and  stirred 
up  his  patriotism.  There  are  a  great  many 
women  in  this  world  who  seem  to  think 
their  children  are  wonderful  characters ! 
Unprejudiced  outsiders  who  know  the 
family  pedigree  in  all  its  straight  lines 
and  kinks  can  see  no  wonder  in  it,  but 
mother  knows  that  Billy  and  Kate  are 
far  too  good  to  do  hard  work.  They  are 
trained  for  a  soft  job,  and  cannot  be  made 
to  realize  what  put  the  soft  spot  in  their 
character. 

“But  what  an  old  grumbler  you  are !” 
people  tell  me.  “Can’t  you  see  that  the 
world  .has  changed  since  you  were  young, 
and  that  your  ideas  are  out  of  date?” 

Why,  it’s  easy  enough  to  see  that !  It 
also  seems  pretty  easy  to  see  what  is  com¬ 
ing  to  some  of  those  soft  jobbers! 

Once,  at  a  college  that  I  know  of,  there 
were  two  young  men  and  a  young  woman. 
Of  course  there  were  many  others,  but 
these  three  make  up  our  story.  One  of 
the  young  men  lived  on  a  farm  near  col¬ 
lege  and  on  Saturday  he  went  home  to 
help  his  father,  who  was  sick.  He  went 
to  hauling  manure.  In  some  way  the 
other  young  man  heard  of  it,  and  he  in¬ 
vited  the  young  woman  to  drive  out  and 
“gee  Fred  at  home,”  expecting  to  get  him 
at  a  disadvantage.  He  did  !  Not  finding 
Fred  at  the  house  he  took  the  young  wom¬ 
an  right  out  to  the  barnyard.  Many  of 
us  know  what  sort  of  a  spectacle  a  young 
man  presents  after  several  hours’  work 
on  a  manure  pile.  The  young  woman 
was  dressed  neatly,  and  of  course  the 
other  young  man  thought  he  had  his  rival 
down  and  out.  The  young  woman 
thought  (and  acted  upon)  one  of  two 
things. 

She  either  thought,  “What  a  horrible 
looking  man.  It  is  a  merciful  thing  I 
found  out  about  this.  I  want  no  com¬ 
panions  who  do  such  awful  things  as 
that !” 

Or  else :  “This  man  came  home  to  help 
his  father  with  this  disagreeable  work. 
He  is  willing  to  do  what  comes  to  his 
hand  to  do — and  is  a  better  man  than 
one  who  would  shirk  such  a  task!” 

I  am  not  saying  which  thought  proved 
stronger.  Was  it  not,  however,  something 
of  a  test  of  character  for  both  the  man 
and  the  woman?  Was  he  less  of  a  man 
for  working  in  the  manure?  Would  she 
be  less  of  a  woman  for  snubbing  him  in 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
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Properly  con¬ 
structed.  Saves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS  wagonLs! 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog.  a 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17,  Geneva,  Ohio. 

WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

I  We  are  the  largett  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAYANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA,  ILL. 
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HAY  PRESS 


The  Baler  for  speed.  Bales  12  to  18  tons  a  day. 
Has  40  inch  feed  hole.  Adapted  to  bank  barn 
work.  Stands  up  to  its  work — no  digging  holes 
for  wheels.  Self-feed  Attachment  increases 
capacity,  lessens  labor,  makes  better  bales  and 
does  not  increase  draft.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Sandwich  Mfg.  Co.,  157  Main  St.,  Sandwich,  Ills. 
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Back-Furrowing  Strawberries. — I  have 
never  tried  the  back-furrowing  plan.  Sup¬ 
pose  if  skillfully  done  and  season,  favorable 
it  would  give  strong,  young  plants  for  next 
crop.  I  have  Bubachs  and  Jessies  that  are 
picking  their  fifth  crop,  and  a  good  one,  that 
have  never  even  been  narrowed  much,  just 
working  out  the  alleys  after  mowing  off  the 
tops.  My  plan  is  expensive,  but  with  chick- 
weed  it  works  best.  e.  w.  b. 


20  percont  saved  on  breakage  in  handling  and  transit, 
80  per  cent  saved  on  strength  and  durability.  W rite  for 
prices  and  full  particulars.  Car  load  lots  only.  Address 
The  H. It. Camp  Co. .BessemerBldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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THE  PRICE  MOVES  THEM 

This  is  a  special  for  1006  that  we  are  building  by 
hundreds  And  t'iey  are  going  as  fast  as  we  can  build 
them  You  will  pay  a  dealer  $.*50  more.  No  such 
bargain  ever  thought  of  by  a  mail  order  house.  Our 
old  time  l.beral  terms 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

with  right  to  return  at  our  expense  It  it*s  not  a  bargain. 
Great  bargains  on  full  line  light  vehicles.  Send  for  free 
catalog.  Also  special  bargain  circular. 

KALAMAZOO  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO  • 
Box  26  i  Kalamazoo  Mich. 
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(MARK 


Your  Poultry  Deserve 

best  protection  you  can  give  them.  Money  spent  to 
this  end  is  good  investment,  for  the  increased  egg  production 
will  repay  you  with  interest.  If  you  want  best  protection  with 
least  possible  trouble,  do  as  the  owners  of  the  Rosetree  Poul¬ 
try  Plant  did  with  the  building  pictured  above — cover  it  with 

Rex  Flintkote  Roofing 

It  is  an  absolute  protection  against  snow,  rain,  wind, 
sun  and  danger  from  flying  sparks.  No  paper  or  tar  about  it. 

Each  roll  contains  full  directions  and  everything  neces¬ 
sary  to  its  perfect  laying.  Any  farm-hand  can  do  it. 

Send  for  Free  Samples 

With  them  you  also  get  a  book,  showing  all  kinds  of  buildings, 
front  poultry  houses  to  railroad  terminals  and  public  build¬ 
ings,  which  are  to-day  proving  the  superiority  of  Rex 
Flintkote  over  all  other  roofings  under  all  kinds  of 
climatic  conditions.  Beware  of  the  “just-as-good” 
kinds  that  cost  half  as  much  to  make,  yet  sell 
almost  at  the  Rex  Flintkote  price.  This 
_Jj  ifl  trade-mark  is  your  protection. 

J.A.&W.Bird  &  Co., 70  India  St.  Boston 
Agents  everywhere 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  In  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Here  is  a  point  about  the  Seedless  apple  which  you 
may  not  have  considered.  The  variety  is  untested.  If 
you  pay  $2  for  a  tree,  plant  it  and  wait  eight  or  10 
years  for  fruitage  you  are  simply  testing  it  for  others. 
All  other  varieties  which  sane  people  buy  are  tested 
by  competent  authorities  before  you  take  them.  Re¬ 
member  that  fair  testing  takes  the  value  out  of  90  per 
cent  of  “new  things.”  By  the  time  this  “Seedless”  runs 
the  gauntlet  its  value  will  be  considerably  less  than  30 
cents.  Why  pay  $2  for  the  privilege  of  testing  it? 

* 

Read  the  figures  from  western  farms  on  page  561 
We  expect  to  give  such  statistics  from  every  State  in 
the  Union,  and  all  from  regular  subscribers.  While 
such  comparisons  may  not  show  a  farmer  just  how  to 
raise  more  corn  or  potatoes  it  will  do  him  good  to  hold 
up  his  own  farm  by  the  side  of  others  and  look  at  re¬ 
sults.  It  need  not  surprise  anyone  that  we  can  obtain 
such  reports  inside  the  family.  The  fact  is  that  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  a  more  extended  circulation  and  covers  a 
wider  range  of  country  than  any  other  agricultural 
paper. 

* 

Every  year  comes  the  old  discussion  about  damp  hay 
in  a  barn.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  put  it  in  before 
it  is  fully  cured,  or  while  it  is  a  little  damp.  How  dry 
it  to  best  advantage?  Salt  or  lime  scattered  over  such 
hay  as  it  is  put  in  the  mow  will  help  to  some  extent. 
Should  the  barn  be  kept  open  or  shut  tight  while  such 
hay  is  steaming?  Perhaps  seven  out  of  10  will  say  at 
first  thought  that  the  barn  should  be  left  open,  so  the 
air  may  blow  through  and  cool  the  hay.  The  reverse 
of  this  is  true.  Such  hay  will  be  safer  and  better  if  the 
barn  is  shut  tight  with  openings  at  the  top.  In  this  case 
the  water  in  the  hay  will  rise  as  vapor  and  pass  off  at 
the  top  as  the  upper  part  of  the  barn  is  kept  hot.  In 
the  other  case  the  vapor  reaches  the  top  of  the  hay  and 
is  there  condensed  into  water  by  the  cooler  air  from 
outside. 

* 

We  find  the  following  statement  in  the  Fruit  Trade 
Journal  of  New  York: 

With  The  R.  N.-Y.,  J.  H.  Hale  and  George  T.  Powell 
joining  the  ranks  of  those  who  “want  to  be  shown,”  it  looks 
as  if  the  seedless  apple  bubble  had  burst  in  the  blowing. 
To  that  indefatigable  investigator,  W.  N.  White,  belongs  the 
distinction  of  first  challenging  the  claims  of  the  Spencer 
Seedless  Apple  Co.,  and  we  understand  that  the  American 
Agriculturist  has  not  forgiven  him  for  pointing  out  how 
that  paper  tried  to  get  on  both  sides  of  the  seedless  apple 
fence. 

Also  the  following: 

The  Fruit  Trade  Journal  was  also  invited  to  publish  the 
Spencer  Seedless  apple  literature,  but  we  declined  with 
thanks.  Our  columns  were  not.  open  either  for  their  adver¬ 
tising  or  their  write  up. 

Now  no  one  can  deny  that  we  have  done  our  best  to 
show  Mr.  John  F.  Spencer  and  his  lawyer  that  they 
should  have  answered  the  great  question — where  did  he 
get  the  Seedless  apple?  People  are  sure  to  draw  con¬ 
clusions,  and  when  Mr.  Spencer  ran  behind  his  lawyer, 
while  the  latter  demanded  a  promise  to  print  anything 
he  might  write  before  submitting  his  statement  of  course 


people  formed  an  opinion.  What  else  is  there  to  do 
when  a  man  ignores  a  vital  question  after  permitting 
certain  statements  to  be  made?  The  lamp  still  holds 
out  to  burn  and  we  still  invite  Mr.  Spencer  to  tell  about 
the  origin  of  the  apple.  On  page  553  we  are  given  a 
lot  of  ancient  history  about  the  seedless  fruit.  Among 
other  literary  curiosities  we  have  an  article  apparently 
printed  by  a  “Seedless”  agent  in  which  the  guess  is 
made  that  it  was  the  Seedless  apple  which  Eve  used  to 
tempt  Adam !  History  as  ancient  as  this  is  not  in  our 
line.  We  are  more  concerned  in  getting  the  modern 
Adams  to  know  what  they  are  doing  before  they  pay 
$2  for  an  apple  tree. 

* 

Early  in  March .  it  was  reported  that  the  “outlook 
for  the  Summer  boarder  crop”  was  bright.  It  seems 
that  hotel  and  boarding  house  men  watch  the  business 
conditions  and  figure  in  late  Winter  whether  it  will  pay 
them  to  spend  money  in  repairs  and  new  fittings.  This 
year  it  seems  likely  that  people  will  leave  the  cities  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  during  the  Summer  months  to 
“rest”  at  some  farmhouse  or  hotel.  Let  them  go.  They 
carry  needed  money  to  many  a  farm.  They  pack  up 
a  good  “home  market”  and  carry  it  into  -the  country,  and 
come  back,  let  us  hope,  better  for  the  outing.  Feeding 
and  housing  these  boarders  is  often  a  bed  of  roses — 
with  the  thorns  well  in  evidence.  We  have  said  that 
a  farmer  to  thrive  at  the  business  must  have  in  his 
make-up  some  of  the  qualities  which  helped  make  the 
following  people  noted  characters  in  history:  Moses, 
Job,  Samson,  Joan  of  Arc,  Queen  Elizabeth  and  John 
L.  Sullivan.  Safe  to  say  that  the  farmer  who  houses 
Summer  boarders  will  earn  all  he  gets  out  of  it. 

* 

We  have  never  advised  any  farmer  in  the  East  to  try 
to  begin  growing  Alfalfa  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  a  crop 
to  experiment  with — not  one  with  which  to  gamble.  Our 
own  small  field  is  the  result  of  four  years  of  experi¬ 
menting.  Still,  we  call  it  well  worth  while,  and  shall 
keep  on  trying.  It  is  true  that  many  failures  are  re¬ 
ported,  and  that  considerable  money  has  been  lost  in 
trying  to  learn  how  to  start  the  crop.  Any  farmer  who 
will  go  to  the  farms  around  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or  any 
other  section  where  Alfalfa  growing  is  general,  wvll 
quickly  see  that  it  is  worth  while  to  spend  time  and 
money  in  “learning  how.”  When  we  see  those  great 
barns  around  Syracuse  bursting  with  Alfalfa  hay,  and 
every  crop  in  the  rotation  showing  benefit  from  it,  we 
must  remember  that  even  here,  years  ago,  the  great 
majority  shook  their  heads  at  the  crop,  while  the  first 
growers  “had  to  learn  how”  like  the  rest  of  us.  The 
advice  to  “go  slow”  with  Alfalfa  and  not  plunoe  in  with 
great  expense  is  first-rate — but  keep  moving  at  it  in  a 
small  way  until  you  know  how  to  do  it! 

* 

The  following  note  has  been  received  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  : 

To-day  an  agent  for  wheat  passed  through  our  community, 
offering  to  (jive  our  farmers  two  bushels  of  wheat.  The 
conditions  are  that  next  year  his  company  is  to  have  10 
bushels  of  the  crop  for  each  two  bushels  seed  furnished.  'Hie 
wheat  is  named  “Hybrid  No.  10."  I  believe  the  farmer 
must  sign  some  kind  of  an  order,  but  he  may  keep  this 
order.  The  agent  says  he  raised  48  bushels  from  two 
bushels  on  his  farm  somewhere  in  New  York,  and  says 
further  than  this  “Hybrid  No.  10”  will  surely  produce  at 
least  15  bushels  more  per  acre  than  any  other  variety.  Do 
you  know  whether  such  a  wheat  has  been  tried  by  the  N. 
Y.  Experiment  Station?  Why,  if  two  bushels  give  48  should 
the  company  be  willing  to  get  but  8  bushels?  I  think  there 
is  something  questionable  about  the  scheme  to  say  the 
least. 

Dr.  W.  IT.  Jordan,  of  the  Experiment  Station,  tells 
us  that  he  knows  nothing  about  any  “Hybrid  No.  10” 
wheat.  He  further  says  that  the  scheme  looks  like 
an  old-time  fake.  It  may  be  possible  to  sell  wheat  hon¬ 
estly  in  this  way,  but  in  several  cases  that  we  know  of 
it  proved  a  scheme  to  defraud  the  farmer.  As  general 
advice  we  would  say — let  all  such  agents  alone. 

* 

It  is  amusing  to  read  the  comments  of  leading  news¬ 
papers  regarding  the  work  done  by  Congress.  Most  of 
the  Republicans  say  this  Congress  has  been  the  most 
useful  in  years — accomplishing  more  than  any  Congress 
of  recent  history.  The  Democrats  admit  that  some 
work  has  been  done,  but  that  nearly  all  of  it  should  have 
been  done  better!  The  fact  is  that  most  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  bills  that  went  through,  excepting  the  free  alcohol 
hill,  brought  out  a  struggle  not  so  much  between  the 
political  parties  as  between  the  great  moneyed  interests 
and  the  people.  Opinions  will  differ  as  to  which  side 
gained  the  greater  advantage  in  this  contest,  but  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  cause  of  common  rights  has  been  on  the 
whole  advanced,  that  the  common  people  feel  a  little 
surer  of  their  power,  and  know  a  little  better  how  to 
use  it.  Credit  should  he  given  to  the  President  rather 
than  to  Congress  for  such  good  as  we  can  find  in  rate 
legislation,  meat  inspection  and  other  legislation  which 
puts  greater  power  in  the  Government’s  hands.  We 
believe  this  is  generally  understood,  and  that  the  average 
voter  will  support  the  President  rather  than  the  Con¬ 
gressman  who  opposes  him. 


Is  it  any  advantage  for  the  editor  of  an  agricultural 
paper  to  own  a  farm  and  do  actual  farm  work?  We 
have  heard  men  argue  in  the  negative — saying  that  such 
labor  interferes  with  true  scientific  study  and  thought. 
Maybe,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  seems  like  a  wise  thing 
to  combine  the  real  working,  with  the  art  or  science  of 
telling  about  it.  We  think  most  practical  farmers  will 
agree  with  us  in  saying  that  the  chief  weakness  of  farm 
papers  is  to  tell  big  stories  and  talk  over  the  heads  of 
common  people.  Personally  we  have  least  inclination  to 
do  these  things  when  we  go  over  the  farm  accounts, 
when  the  back  aches,  the  sunburn  on  the  arms  smarts 
and  the  blisters  on  the  thumbs  shed  water.  There  may 
be  better  ways  of  overcoming  these  unfortunate  tend¬ 
encies — and  that  of  giving  cocksure  advice — but  we  do 
not  know  what  they  are. 

* 

The  following  letter  comes  from  a  resident  of  the 
Congressional  District  represented  by  James  W.  Wads¬ 
worth  : 

If  you  expect  to  defeat  Congressman  Wadsworth  by  un¬ 
called  for  and  unmerited  abuse  you  are  apt  to  be  mistaken. 
He  has  had  as  much  experience  in  the  cattle  business  as 
anyone  in  his  district,  and  is  largely  in  it  now.  He,  like 
others  who  have  cattle  in  the  East,  have  their  kick  against 
the  so-called  packers.  We  have  found  that  they  can  and 
do  pay  more  per  pound  for  cattle  on  foot  in  Chicago  than 
the  same  cattle  would  sell  for  in  New  York,  and  the  eastern 
meat  dealer  could  get  the  same  cattle  meat  in  his  market 
for  much  less  than  he  could  pay  the  same  price  and  slaugh¬ 
ter  them  himself,  the  reason  being  their  profit  coming  from 
what  the  small  slaughterer  has  to  throw  away.  As  far  as 
the  business  is  concerned,  I  know  no  reason  why  it  is  not 
on  a  par  with  running  a  newspaper;  there  is  always  a 
chance  for  improvement  if  one  has  no  regard  for  expense. 
But  the  character  of  the  product  is  such,  it  being  a  nasty 
business  at  best,  that  if  one  wants  to  enjoy  his 
dinner  one  would  better  keep  away  from  any  slaughter 
house  I  ever  was  in.  I  think  these  large  packers, 
whose  places  are  open  to  freest  public  inspection,  are  as 
apt  to  know  their  business  as  a  couple  of  impractical  the¬ 
orists  perhaps,  or  perhaps  sent  there  to  make  a  report  to 
suit  the  President’s  pique  at  the  decision  of  the  Chicago 
judge,  of  which  he  has  so  much  to  say,  as  if  he  had  any 
more  right  to  criticise  his  decision  than  a  cross-road  petti¬ 
fogger  the  decision  of  a  country  justice.  It  would,  per¬ 
haps,  be  a  good  poultice  to  take  some  of  the  swelling  out  of 
your  head  to  read  what  the  Democratic  leader  in  Congress 
has  to  say  of  Mr.  Wadsworth.  r.  j.  ray. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  seems  to  be  a  fair  sample  of  the  arguments  ad¬ 
vanced  in  favor  of  Mr.  Wadsworth.  Briefly  stated,  our 
position  is  that  President  Roosevelt  was  right  in  his 
demand  for  a  strict  and  useful  inspection  law,  while 
Mr.  Wadsworth  was  wrong.  The  real  sentiment  of  the 
country  was  back  of  the  President.  Mr.  Wadsworth 
opposed  the  President,  and  without  question,  worked  to 
make  the  inspection  law  easier  for  the  packers.  Had 
not  President  Roosevelt  appealed  to  the  country  as  he 
did  two  very  important  things  would  have  been  left  out 
of  the  hill.  One  is  the  demand  that  inspectors  must  be 
appointed  under  civil  service  rules.  But  for  this  the 
politicians  would  have  handled  these  inspectors.  An¬ 
other  point  gained  by  the  President  in  his  contest  with 
Mr.  Wadsworth  is  the  right  to  withdraw  inspection  from 
any  packing  house  which  will  not  comply  with  the  rules. 
We  hope  Mr.  Wadsworth  and  his  friends  will  go  about 
the  district  repeating  Mr.  Ray’s  statement  about  the 
President’s  motive  in  demanding  this  legislation.  That 
appears  to  be  a  typical  Wadsworth  argument.  People 
will  not  stand  that,  for  they  know  the  President  was 
eternally  right  in  the  principle  he  laid  down.  By  mak¬ 
ing  such  insinuations  Mr.  Ray  helps  put  Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth  where  lie  belongs,  and  makes  the  needed  argument 
against  him.  We  have  read  what  Congressman  Williams 
is  reported  to  have  said  about  Mr.  Wadsworth’s  cour¬ 
age.  He  said  what  he  did  to  insult  or  belittle  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Does  Mr.  Ray  imagine  for  a  moment  that  Wil¬ 
liams  would  vote  for  Wadsworth  if  he  lived  in  the  dis¬ 
trict?  We  have  no  abuse  for  Mr.  Wadsworth.  We  say 
that  his  record  on  the  oleo  and  meat  inspection  laws 
unfits  him  to  represent  a  district  of  farmers.  We  should 
consider  him  a  good  representative  of  a  packing  house 
district.  An  attack  upon  President  Roosevelt’s  sincerity 
is  no  answer  to  our  statements,  but  only  confirms  the 
opinion  expressed  already  by  hundreds  of  good  farmers 
throughout  the  district  who  know  that  they  are  mis¬ 
represented  in  Congress. 


BREVITIES. 

Blessed  be  hot  weather — says  the  corn. 

And  the  weeds  grow  while  we  cut  the  hay. 

Now  -we  want  reports  on  new  varieties  of  strawberries. 

The  prospect  for  fruit  as  a  whole  is  not  as  good  as  it 
was  a  month  ago. 

How  would  you  like  to  have  some  talkative  young  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  haymow  this  week?  Would  you  pitch  hay  at 
him? 

It  seems  that  automobiles  have  made  their  way  to  Fin¬ 
land  and  Iceland.  Near  the  latter  motor  boats  are  used  for 
fishing. 

“I  can  draw  nothing  but  my  breath  and  small  checks,” 
writes  a  reader,  who  then  proceeds  to  make  a  good  sketch 
of  a  silo. 

It  seems  that  the  auto  driver  regards  the  farmer  who 
tries  to  stop  him  as  a  “hog.”  There’s  an  exchange  of 
compliments. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — Governor  Iloch,  of  Kansas,  favors  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  State  denatured  alcohol  distillery,  to 
compete  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The  Attorney 
General  says  the  plan  is  feasible.  .  .  .  June  20  a  cy¬ 

clone  struck  the  town  of  Titzewah,  Okla. ;  nearly  every 
building  in  town  was  demolished.  Nobody  was  seriously 
hurt,  the  people  taking  refuge  in  cyclone  cellars,  but  there 
was  a  heavy  loss  of  live  stock  and  crops.  ...  A  reso¬ 
lution  was  passed  by  the  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  the  effect  that  Congress  be  urged  to  include  in 
the  Railroad  Rate  bill  now  pending  a  clause  which  will 
give  fruit  shippers  the  privilege  of  accompanying  shipments, 
as  stockmen  are  now  allowed  to  do.  It  is  said  that  such 
personal  care  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  citrus-growers, 
for  the  prevention  of  decay  of  the  fruit.  .  .  .  Prof.  L. 

C.  Hill,  chief  of  the  Government  Reclamation  Service  in 
Arizona,  says  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  will  soon  begin 
the  task  of  draining  the  sea  that  is  now  forming  in  the 
Yuma  Basin  in  Arizona.  The  Colorado  River  has  broken 
through  its  banks,  and  the  whole  volume  of  water  is  pour¬ 
ing  into  the  Yuma  Basin.  An  area  3.10  miles  in  extent  is 
covered.  Brush  mattresses  will  be  floated  to  the  gap,  fas¬ 
tened  with  piles  and  weighted  with  rock.  The  water  will 
be  turned  back  into  its  natural  channel  and  the  great 
Salton  Sea  drained.  .  .  .  Thirteen  Philadelphia  ice  men 

were  held  in  $1,500  bail  each  July  2  on  the  charge  of  con¬ 
spiracy  to  raise  thei  price  of  ice.  .  .  .  The  New  York 

Life  Insurance  Company’s  special  investigating  committee, 
composed  of  Thomas  I’.  Fowler,  Norman  B.  Ream,  Hiram 
R.  Steele,  Col.  A.  G.  Paine  and  Clarence  II.  Mackay,  sub¬ 
mitted  its  final  report  to  the  company's  board  of  trustees 
July  2.  Accompanying  the  regular  report  was  a  special  one 
in  answer  to  a  demand  by  a  policyholder  that  suits  be 
brought  against  the  trustees  responsible  for  losses  sustained 
in  certain  of  the  transactions  disclosed  before  the  Arm¬ 
strong  committee.  The  investigators  absolve  George  W. 
Perkins  and  the  other  members  of  the  company’s  finance 
committee  from  any  liability  iu  the  transactions  criticized. 
The  finance  committee's  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
company  is  generally  sustained,  the  findings  iu  some  cases 
being  directly  opposed  to  those  of  the  Armstrong  investi¬ 
gators.  .  .  .  July  2  United  States  troops  ended  their 

connection  with  the  administration  of  relief  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  withdrew  from  all  duty  iu  the  refugee  camps. 
The  order  was  promulgated  by  Gen.  Greely  on  receipt  of 
advices  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  Some  officers  will  be 
on  duty  for  a  week  or  so  at  the  various  camps  to  wind  up 
their  affairs  and  turn  over  the  property. 

CONGRESS. — The  first  session  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Con¬ 
gress  came  to  an  end  June  30.  The  session  was  notable  be¬ 
cause  of  the  wide  extension  of  Federal  authority  and  the 
tendency  of  Congress  to  regulate  corporations.  The  appro¬ 
priations  will  aggregate  $000,000,000,  as  compared  with 
$820,000,000  for  the  present  fiscal  year  and  $791,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1905.  Billiou-dollar  Congresses  have 

ceased  to  surprise  the  country.  With  the  expenditures  that 

will  be  authorized  at  the  short  session  next  Winter  more 
than  $1,500,000,000  will  be  chalked  up  against  the  Fifty- 
ninth  Congress.  The  major  accomplishments  of  the  first 
session  of  the  present  Congress  may  be  briefly  summarized 
as  follows:  It  enacted  a  law  regulating  railroad  rates; 
an  act  was  passed  providing  for  a  rigid  inspection  of  meat 
and  meat  products ;  new  laws  were  passed  relating  to  natur¬ 
alization  ;  the  consulur  service  was  reorganized ;  a  pure  food 
law  was  passed ;  a  bill  authorizing  the  establishment  of 

national  quarantine  was  put  upon  the  statutes;  Indian 

Territory  and  Oklahoma  were  admitted  to  the  Union,  and 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are  to  have  an  opportunity  at  the 
polls  to  elect  whether  they  shall  join  the  sisterhood  of 
States;  the  internal  revenue  tax  on  denatured  alcohol  was 
removed ;  the  President  was  authorized  to  construct  a  lock 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Congress  at  this  ses¬ 
sion  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  questions  of  domestic 
concern.  The  extension  of  Federal  authority  has  been  de¬ 
bated  principally  upon  the  specific  questions  of  regulating 
railroad  rates  and  the  inspection  of  meats,  although  other 
important  departures  have  beeen  made  by  the  enactment  of 
laws  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  national  quarantine 
service,  amending  the  naturalization  laws  and  imposing  lia¬ 
bilities  upon  railroads  for  injuries  to  employees.  Nearly 
21,000  bills  were  introduced  iu  the  House,  while  6,500 
were  offered  iu  the  Senate.  The  Congress  enacted  4,000 
laws.  Of  this  number  300  were  of  a  public  nature.  The 
remainder  were  “private,”  mostly  pension  grants.  The 
Fifty-ninth  Congress  was  satisfied  with  the  enactment  of 
3,400  laws,  a  record  which  is  surpassed  by  the  “private” 
acts  of  the  single  session  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress.  The 
functions  of  the  National  Government  were  enlarged  by 
the  enactment  of  the  pure  food  and  meat  inspection  bills. 
Of  the  legislation  enacted  the  railroad  rate  law  is,  of  course, 
foremost  in  importance.  This  act  increases  the  membership 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  seven,  and  in¬ 
creases  the  salary  of  each  commissioner  to  $10,000  a  year. 
The  orders  pf  the  Federal,  body  fixing  railroad  rates  are 
made  subject  to  the  broadest  review  by  the  courts,  which 
may  suspend,  alter  or  annul  them.  The  new  law  broadens 
the  term  “common  carrier”  to  include  express  and  sleeping 
ear  companies,  as  well  as  railroads  and  boat  lines  under 
a  common  management  which  may  be  engaged  in  inter¬ 
state  or  foreign  commerce,  either  passenger  or  freight.  It 
broadens  the  term  “transportation”  to  include  private  car 
lines,  elevators  and  all  other  instrumentalities  for  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  property.  It  provides  that  all  rates  shall  be  reason¬ 
able.  Probably  more  excitement  was  stirred  up  by  the  meat 
inspection  amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Appropriation 
bill  than  by  any  proposition  considered  during  the  session. 
But  after  the  warring  factions  settled  their  differences  what 
is  regarded  as  an  effective  regulation  of  the  meat  packing 
business  emerged  from  the  legislative  hopper.  Under  this 
law  the  Government  is  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  inspection  of 
meats  and  meat  products.  The  packers  are  not  required,  as 
some  members  insisted  they  should  be.  to  put  the  date  of 
canning  on  the  labels  affixed  to  cans  containing  by-products. 
The  inspection  is  to  apply  to  meats  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  as  well  as  that  for  export.  There  was  a  hitter  fight  in 
conference  over  meat  inspection,  but  the  Senate  finally 
yielded  and  accepted  the  House  measure.  After  what  looked 
like  certain  defeat  for  it  in  the  Senate  President  Roosevelt 
won  on  his  proposition  to  have  a  lock  canal  built  at  Pan¬ 
ama.  The  House  first  declared  in  favor  of  the  lock  canal 
by  voting  that  no  portion  of  the  money  appropriated  in  the 
Sundry  Civil  bill  should  be  expended  on  a  sea  level  project. 


The  Senate  then  specifically  agreed  to  this  type  of  waterway 
and  the  House  followed  suit.  A  joint  resolution  was  passed 
requiring  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  materials  iu  the  canal 
in  the  American  market,  unless  the  President  should  de¬ 
termine  that  bids  of  domestic  products  were  extortionate 
or  unreasonable.  The  sum  of  $42,500,000  was  appropriated 
for  continuing  work  on  the  canal.  Of  this  amount  $16,- 
500,000  represented  deficiencies  and  $26,000,000  for  work 
during  the  fiscal  year  1907.  In  addition  to  these  appro¬ 
priations  steps  are  being  taken  to  Issue  the  canal  bonds 
authorized  by  the  Spooner  act,  which  may  be  issued  from 
time  to  time  to  the  extent,  of  $130,000,000.  Among  the  im¬ 
portant  matters  left  unfinished  were  the  Smoot  case,  the 
Philippines  tariff  bill,  the  Santo  Domingo  treaty,  the  eight- 
hour  and  anti-injunction  bills,  the  revision  and  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  copyright  laws,  the  ship  subsidy  bill  and  the  bills 
prohibiting  campaign  contributions  from  corporations. 
Measures  of  international  concern  were  neglected.  The 
Algeciras,  as  well  as  the  Santo  Domingo  treaty,  failed  of 
action,  but  the  Senate  is  to  vote  on  the  first  named  on  De¬ 
cember  12.  It  refused  to  set  a  date  for  voting  on  the 
Dominican  agreement. 


NEW  YORK'S  GREAT  DAIRY  COUNTY . 

Two  trips  recently  into  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y„  north 
of  my  home,  have  given  opportunity  for  some  interesting 
observations.  This  great  county,  with  1,665,776  acres  valued 
at  $32,920,571,  which  was  second  in  agricultural  output  in 
the  census  of  1890,  had  during  the  next  decade  dropped 
10  points  and  stood  twelfth  in  the  list,  not  because  it  was 
producing  less,  but  others  had  produced  more.  It  still 
remains  the  great  dairy  county,  and  I  am  sure  when  one 
visits  this  section  in  the  grass-growing  season  he  will  have 
to  admit  the  wealth-making  power  of  the  grass  family  of 
plants  for  this  section.  It  is  idle,  in  my  judgment,  for  these 
northern  dairy  farmers  to  spend  time  and  money  experi¬ 
menting  with  many  of  the  popular  plants  of  a  more  south¬ 
erly  region,  and  it  even  remains  a  question  of  doubt  whether 
or  not  over  a  period  of  years  they  can  profitably  grow  large 
areas  of  corn.  In  a  dry  season,  which  will  come  about 
twice  in  a  decade,  a  short)  hay  crop  follow's,  the  man  with 
a  large  corn  area  wins.  Some  corn  must  be  raised  to  pro¬ 
vide  succulent  food  during  the  Winter ;  plenty  of  evidence 
is  at  hand  where  dairies  have  shrunken  from  10  to  15 
per  cent  following  the  feeding  of  the  last  silage  in  the 
late  Winter  months,  but  there  is  also  plenty  of  evidence 
where  cows  are  fed  one  good  ration  a  day,  ranging  from  25 
to  40  pounds,  that  the  remainder  of  the  coarse  feed  can 
without  sacrificing  the  milk  flow  be  made  from  the  grasses 
dried  into  hay.  In  fact,  from  my  own  experience  I  would 
rather  feed  this  combination  for  health  and  profit  than  a 
larger  proportion  of  succulence.  I  have  a  dairy  kept  under 
the  soiling  system  through  the  year,  and  they  absolutely 
demand  a  feeding  daily  of  dry  hay.  If  they  cannot  have  it 
they  will  pick  up  the  straw  bedding.  So  these  St.  Lawrence 
people,  who  are  chiefly  milk  producers,  are  keeping  their 
cows  mainly  on  a  large  run  of  pasture  grass  in  the  Summer, 
the  quality  of  which  cannot  be  excelled.  Cows  will  come 
nearly  to  a  full  flow  upon  it  without  grain,  feeding  a  sup¬ 
plemental  feed  in  the  late  Summer  season  with  a  light  grain 
ration,  and  in  the  Winter  not  making  an  effort  for  large 
production.  As  F.  Spooner,  of  Richville,  a  very  successful 
farmer  and  business  man,  said  to  me :  “I  make  my  money 
from  the  cheap  pasture  grasses,  and  then  do  business  enough 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season  to  pay  expenses.”  This 
will  not  be  orthodox  to  many  readers,  but  a  surprise  awaits 
the  stranger  who  visits  this  north  dairy  country  and  notes 
the  new  buildings  constantly  going  up.  Not  even  the  ex¬ 
travagant  price  of  building  material  has  in  any  way  checked 
the  building  of  large,  up-to-date  dairy  barns.  One  will  not 
find  here  the  occasional  wealthy  farmer  who  1ms  sold  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  fruit  while  perhaps  a  dozen 
neighbors  are  speculating  on  the  time  when  they  may  do  the 
same,  but  he  will  find  if  a  given  area  is  viewed,  a  combined 
net  income  comparing  favorable  with  many  so-called  more 
favored  lands.  There  are  here  few  extremes  but  a  high 
average  mean. 

M.v  last  trip  here  was  to  attend  a  meeting  called  primarily 
to  celebrate  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  State  legislature 
giving  $80,000  to  establish  a  college  of  agriculture  in  con¬ 
nection  with  St.  Lawrence  University  at  Canton.  I  found 
Dr.  Gunnison,  president  of  the  institution,  hard  at  work 
upon  a  general  plan  of  action  and  upon  the  details  of  the 
building.  This  is  largely  creative  work.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  this  college  can  rank  in  magnitude  with  Cor¬ 
nell  or  any'  State  Institution,  but  rather  that  it  should 
stand  as  a  secondary  school,  a  feeder  for  Cornell.  This  is 
entirely  a  new  departure  for  our  State.  There  was  no  pre¬ 
cedent.'  Will  it  be  the  policy  of  the  State  to  build  more  of 
these  schools?  It  is  the  opinion  of  Assemblyman  Merritt, 
who  secured  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  at  present  one  of 
the  most  influential  men  iu  the  State  Legislature,  that 
the  State  will  adopt  this  policy  if  this  school  can  be  made 
a  success.  Mr.  Merritt  said  at  this  meeting:  “There  is 
within  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  this  school  over  $100,000,- 
000  of  farm  property.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  State 
should  not  build  and  maintain  a  school  where  such  tre¬ 
mendous  interests  are  at  stake?  And  I  am  sure  the  State 
will  support  more  of  these  schools  if  this  one  succeeds  in 
attaching  them  to  already  established  successful  institutions 
where  a  governing  board  and  the  necessary  executive  ma¬ 
chinery  are  already  installed  which  will  save  this  expensive 
and  usually  unsatisfactory  experience  on  the  part  of  the 
State.” 

I  was  much  pleased  to  hear  Mr.  Merritt  say  “that  the 
campaign  of  education  waged  for  the  Cornell  Agricultural 
College  two  and  three  years  ago  had  converted  the  Legis¬ 
lature."  No  one  can  safely  predict  how  far  reaching  that 
campaign  may  be.  Dean  Davenport,  of  the  Illinois  Col¬ 
lege,  told  me  it  was  the  most  important  educational  vic¬ 
tory  of  recent  times,  and  Mr.  Merritt  and  Dr.  Gunnison 
said  without  hesitation  that  that  campaign  made  this  present 
legislation  possible.  In  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  the 
whole  question  of  securing  State  aid  for  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  depends  on  the  farmers  themselves.  If  they  will  sup¬ 
port  the  movement  through,  first  a  moral  backing  for  their 
representatives,  and  again  by  numerical  support  for  the 
Institutions,  New  York  can  within  a  decade  have  the  most 
complete  network  of  education  for  country  life  of  any  State 
in  the  Union.  City  people  are  for  it;  anything  that  will 
contribute  to  better  food  gains  their  support  at  once.  It  was 
also  a  pleasure  to  know  that  Dr.  Gunnison  and  those  inter¬ 
ested  with  him  were  anxious  to  make  haste  slowly,  and 
thereby  avoid  unnecessary  errors  in  this  creative  work. 

II.  E.  COOK. 


AN  AUTO  TRIP  THROUGH  WESTERN  N.  Y. 

For  over  20  years  I  have  been  planning  a  trip  with  a  team 
to  Portage  Falls  and  down  the  Genesee  River  to  Rochester, 
but  have  never  seen  the  time  when  I  wanted  to  spend  so 
much  horse  strength  on  a  long  hilly  trip,  but  as  we  have 
an  automobile  now  to  use  for  business  and  pleasure,  and 
that  does  not  object  to  any  hills  a  team  can  go  up  and 
down,  we  thought  the  time  had  come  for  the  Portage  Falls 
trip,  so  started  out  one  nice  morning  in  June.  We  left 
Medina  after  nine  o’clock,  and  after  a  fine  run  through  the 
great  bean  section  of  Genesee  County,  finding  the  beans  a 
perfect  stand  and  large  acreage,  and  a  short  stop  at  Batavia, 
reached  the,asseinbly  grounds  on  Silver  Lake  at  a  few  min¬ 
utes  after  twelve,  with  nothing  more  serious  than  run¬ 
ning  across  a  few  “hogs"  that  do  not  own  autos.  One  was 
mowing  grass  on  the  road  side,  and  when  he  saw  us  com¬ 
ing  he  deliberately  drove  into  the  center  of  the  road  and 
would  not  let  us  pass  on  either  side  for  some  time.  The 
next  “hog”  had  on  the  uniform  of  a  mail  carrier,  and  just 
when  we  were  going  up  the  steepest  part  of  a  long  steep 
hill,  he  drove  into  the  center  of  the  road  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  and  wanted  us  to  stop.  Many  of  the  roads  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  have  guide  boards  (according  to  New  York  State  laws) 
at  the  corners,  and  are  very  convenient  and  valuable  to 
strangers,  and  it  is  a  custom  that  I  hope  will  become  much 
more  common.  Nearly  all  the  oat  fields  were  wearing  the 
most  beautiful  yellow  mustard  plaster  ever  seen,  and  some 
of  the  plasters  covered  many  acres,  and  if  the  oat  field  or 
the  owner  got  as  much  smart  to  the  square  inch  as  I  have 
enjoyed  (?l  from  a  few  mustard  plasters  that  I  have  met 
with  or  have  been  applied  to  me  by  some  one  who  would  not 
heed  my  protests.  I  pity  the  owners,  and  should  think  they 
would  try  spraying  or  some  other  way  to  remove  the  plaster 
that  is  as  bad'  as  a  mortgage. 

There  are  no  hills  of  any  Importance  until  we  dropped 


into  Pavillion,  and  that  has  a  stony  hill ;  everyone  who 
has  been  there  asks  “Did  you  go  up  or  down  the  Pavillion 
hill?”  We  found  many  miles  of  roads  that,  were  being  put 
in  good  shape  to  raise  a  crop  of  beans  or  some  farm  crop 
by  plowing  In  the  sods  from  the  roadside,  not  being  worked 
down.  After  watering  our  motor  and  feeding  ourselves  we 
left  for  more  hills  to  conquer.  The  falls  at  Portage  are  three 
in  number,  and  fall  respectively  60,  90  and  100  feet,  and  are 
certainly  worth  a  trip  to  see.  The  banks  there  are  quite 
high,  and  the  river  is  spanned  by  a  high  frail  iron  bridge 
that  trembled  and  vibrated  with  the  passing  trains.  The 
wintergreens  tasted  as  good  as  the  ones  I  found  when  a  boy ; 
I  ate  a  lot  then  and  had  thick  hair  on  the  top  of  my  head, 
but  now — well,  I  ate  a  lot  of  Portage  wintergreens  in  hopes 
my  hair  would  come  back,  but  it  has  not  yet.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  persons  who  wish  they  were  young  again,  for  I  can 
get  more  fun  now  from  a  week’s  motor  trip  than  I  had  all 
my  boyhood  days.  The  road  to  Mt.  Morris  is  waiting  for  us, 
so  off  we  go,  and  the  views  that  come  to  us  every  few 
minutes  are  charming  and  from  there  on  are  calliug  us  to 
come  back  some  time,  and  we  will  go  back,  for  while  we 
live  on  a  level  farm  and  think  it  cannot  be  beaten  we  like 
to  see  the  hills  at  times.  We  saw  a  woman  chasing  some 
cows  down  the  road  ahead  of  us,  and  when  we  caught  up 
with  her  she  was  about  tired  out  and  as  the  cattle  would 
have  kept  ahead  of  us  for  some  time  I  sent  the  other  man 
around  the  cattle  and  drove  them  back  for  the  woman,  and 
I  had  to  stay  and  hold  the  auto — and  keep  the  cows  from 
climbing  into  the  auto  with  the  ladies.  We  reached  Mt. 
Morris  at  just  6  p.  m.  and  put  out  for  night.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  our  road  was  across  the  Mt.  Morris  flats,  and  the  crops 
were  trying  to  show  what  such  ground  could  do.  One  would 
think  from  seeing  the  help  required  to  harvest  peas  for  the 
canning  factory  that  growing  peas  must  be  a  very  easy  way 
to  spend  more  money  than  could  be  made  at  the  job.  From 
three  to  one  dozen  men  and  boys  follow  the  mower  and  fork 
the  peas  over,  and  then  they  have  to  be  pitched  onto  a 
wagon.  With  a  side  delivery  rake  and  hay  loader  there 
might  be  some  fun  and  money  in  growing  peas,  but  in  the 
way  it  is  done  I  can  see  nothing  but  hard  work. 

We  soon  came  to  Geneseo,  with  its  far-famed  Wadsworth 
farms  and  stock,  and  we  wondered  why  it  was  that  “Old 
Uncle  Wadsworth"  has  almost  always  been  found  on  the 
side  of  some  trust  or  corporation  that  is  directly  against 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  and  does  not  seem  to  care 
a  cent  for  western  New  York  farmers  at  any  time  except 
when  election  comes  around,  but  from  a  talk  with  a  business 
man  there  in  Geneseo  and  some  remarks  made  by  men  from 
Orleans  County  something  will  happen  this  Fall.  Avon,  a 
small  town  north  of  Geneseo,  is  one  of  the  nicest  small 
towns  I  have  ever  seen,  and  the  farming  country  east  and 
north  towards  Rochester  is  fine. 

We  met  a  mail  carrier  who  told  us  we  could  not  get  up  the 
Henrietta  hill,  as  the  road  had  just  been  plowed  and  a  hard 
rain  had  made  it  impassable  for  autos,  a  big  one  being»stuck 
there  the  night  before  which  had  to  have  a  team  pull  it  up 
the  hill,  but  we  had  gone  too  far  to  get  scared  by  a  lion 
we  had  never  seen.  We  had  to  put  on  mud  chains  but  we 
went  up,  and  did  not  have  to  hire  the  farmer,  who  was  all 
ready  to  help  us  and  himself  at  the  same  time.  After  such 
a  long  tedious  hill  we  came  to  some  fine  State  road,  and 
we  wished  all  the  roads  in  the  State  were  as  good.  High¬ 
land  Park  in  Rochester  is  a  beauty,  but  the  drives  have 
always  been  too  long  to  walk,  but  with  the  motor  distance 
does  not  count.  After  a  few  hours  spent  by  the  ladies  in 
shopping  we  left  for  the  west,  and  soon  came  to  the  biggest 
piece  of  folly  ever  recorded,  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal, 
by  the  side  of  which  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  nothing, 
for  they  do  not  need  millions  every  few  years  to  repair. 
But  the  pyramids  do  not  make  votes,  and  the  Erie  Canal 
does.  We  bumped  through  the  bottom  of  the  barge  canal 
and  out  again,  and  then  the  machine  would  not  stir  and  I 
thought  it  wanted  “graft,”  so  grafted  on  a  new  set  of  bat¬ 
teries,  and  still  it  would  not  move.  I  soon  found  it  had 
shaken  the  gasoline  feed  open  too  wide  in  going  through 
the  canal.  Now  if  I  had  been  using  an  alcohol  motor  the 
machine  would  have  used  all  it  could  get  to  drink  after  seeing 
the  Erie  Canal.  It  seemed  good  to  get  back  to  orchard 
country  again.  When  we  reached  home  at  supper  time  we 
thought  Orleans  County  the  best  of  all,  and  we  would  not 
go  away  again  until  next  time.  clark  allis. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. _ 


CROP  PROSPECTS . 

Apples  will  be  under  one-half  a  crop,  but  will  be  extra 
fine  from  the  outlook  now.  Many  fields  of  beans  are  being 
badly  hurt  with  some  insect  something  like  weevil.  We  have 
in  100  acres,  and  the  l>est  stand  and  cleanest  crop  of  beans 
I  ever  had.  Over  the  fence  from  mine  is  a  field  of  25  acres 
that  is  very  sick,  but  I  used  acid  phosphate  and  I  think  that 
is  distasteful  to  the  weevil.  c.  a. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Spraying  in  this  section  has  been  sadly  neglected  this 
season.  Apples  are  a  short  crop.  Currants  and  gooseber¬ 
ries  about  two-thirds  crop.  My  Moore’s  Arctic  plums  are 
full ;  Niagara  and  others  are  off  this  year.  The  Spring  has 
been  very  cold  and  backward  ;  we  had  several  heavy  frosts 
about  June  10.  The  weather  is  very  changeable,  very  cold 
and  then  very  hot.  a.  r.  b. 

Dexter,  Me.  _ 


PRICE  OF  APPLE  BARRELS. — I  have  been  looking  up 
the  matter  rind  have  just  been  able  to  ascertain  from  our 
coopers  in  this  vicinity  that  most  of  them  are  asking  32 
cents  for  barrels  to  be  delivered  soon,  and  they  are  laying 
in  stock  at  some  advance  from  last  year’s  prices.  They  are 
already  making  contracts  with  the  farmers,  from  30  to 
35  cents,  and  have  their  men  at  work  making  barrels.  I 
can  hardly  give  the  proportion  of  farmers  who  order  their 
barrels  ahead,  but  the  number  is  increasing  quite  rapidly. 
Some  of  the  local  coopers  do  not  anticipate  a  further  ad¬ 
vance  in  stock.  The  fruit  prospect  is  not  as  encouraging 
as  it  was  a  month  ago.  s.  w.  wadhams. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. _ 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  best  wagon  wheels  for  work  are  the  low  down  metal 
wheels  with  broad  grooved  tires.  Experience  proves  that 
they  are  better  for  heavy  loads,  lightening  the  labor  of  the 
workers  and  reducing  the  weight  of  the  load  for  the  team. 
For  a  new  low  wagon  with  such  wheels,  or  the  wheels  alone 
if  needed  for  a  wagon  now  on  hand,  write  the  Havana 
Metal  Wheel  Co..  Box  17.  Havana,  Ill.,  for  directions  about 
how  to  measure  the  wagon  skein,  and  they  will  furnish  the 
wheels  that  will  fit  exactly. 

Ix  nearly  every  locality  there  is  enough  balable,  salable 
material  to  make  the  ownership  of  a  first-class  baling  press  a 
decidedly  profitable  investment.  A  card  of  inquiry  to  D.  B. 
Hendricks  &  Co.,  Kingston.  N.  Y..  makers  of  the  famous 
Hendricks  baling  presses  for  baling  hay,  straw,  cotton, 
husks,  moss,  shavings,  etc.,  will  bring  full  information  re¬ 
garding  the  best  baling  presses  made,  and  how  to  handle 
them  to  secure  the  greatest  profit.  These  presses  have  lieen 
in  successful  use  for  nearly  30  years,  and  thousands  of  testi¬ 
monials  prove  their  superiority.  Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  full  information. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  of  the  best  shots  in  the 
country  took  part  in  the  Grand  American  Handicap  Tour¬ 
nament  held  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  June  19-22.  The  great 
event  of  the  week  was  the  Grand  American  Handicap,  which 
was  won  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Rogers,  of  St.  Louis,  who  broke  94 
out  of  100  targets  from  the  17-yard  mark  in  a  gale  of 
wind,  shooting  Winchester  Factory  Loaded  Shells,  in  each 
of  the  other  three  events  on  Hie  programme,  Winchester 
Factory  Loaded  Shells  or  Winchester  Repeating  Shotguns 
landed  in  first  place,  making  a  clean  sweep  for  these  justly 
popular  and  reliable  goods. 

C.  F.  Switzer.  Eddyville.  Iowa,  writes  as  follows  to  the 
Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  :  “On  or  about 
May  1  I  sent  for  a  bottle  of  Save- the- Horse  for  a  bad 
thoroughpin^  which  I  was  told  by  the  veterinarian  could  not 
be  cured.  I  used  “Save-the-ITorse”  as  directed  and  worked 
the  mare  every  day  on  a  gang  plow  and  grain  binder  and  in 
four-horse  team — in  fact,  on  every  implement  on  the  farm. 
We  are  breaking  sod  with  three  horses  to-day,  and  she  is  one 
of  the  three,  and  you  can  not  tell  which'  leg  the  blemish 
was  on.  She  is  just  as  sound  as  a  dollar  and  no  reasonable 
price  would  buy  her.” 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  IRISH  PIPES. 

I  heard  the  piper  playing:. 

The  piper  old  and  blind. 

And  knew  its  secret  saying — 

The  voice  of  t lie  Summer  wind. 

I  heard  clear  waters  falling. 

Lapping  from  stone  to  stone, 

The  wood  dove  crying  and  calling, 

Ever  alone,  alone. 

I  heard  the  bells  of  the  heather 
Ring  In  the  Summer  breeze. 

Soft  stir  of  fur  and  feather 
And  quiet  hum  of  bees. 

The  piper  drew  me  yearning 
Into  the  dim  gray  lands 
Where  there  is  no  returning, 

Although  I  wring  my  hands. 

There  to  the  piper’s  crooning 
I  saw  my  dead  again. 

All  in  a  happy  nooning 
Of  golden  sun  and  rain. 

You  piper,  kind  and  hoary, 

Your  pipes  upon  your  knee. 

If  I  should  tell  my  story. 

The  things  you  piped  for  me. 

The  folk  would  leave  their  selling, 

And  bid  their  buying  go, 

If  I  could  but  be  telling 
The  things  you  let  me  know. 

—  Katharine  Tynan,  in  London  Spectator. 

• 

One  of  the  novelties  in  washing  belts 
noted  this  Summer  is  stout  white  linen 
embroidered  with  college  pennants  in  the 
colors  of  the  respective  flags.  The  em¬ 
blems  are  worked  in  the  middle  of  the 
belt  in  washing  silk  or  mercerized  cotton, 
and  the  belt  is  finished  with  a  pearl 
buckle. 

* 

Who  can  tell  us  something  about  pic¬ 
kled  Jerusalem  artichokes?  We  are  told 
that  these  roots  are  made  into  a  very 
crisp  and  delicious  sweet  pickle  in  the 
South.  As  the  waste  corners  of  our 
garden  have  been  overrun  with  these  sun¬ 
flowers  for  many  years,  we  have  a  never- 
failing  crop,  and  should  like  to  utilize 
them.  We  hope  some  of  our  readers  can 
supply  this  recipe. 

* 

The  following  is  offered  by  the  Atchi¬ 
son  Globe  as  an  old-fashioned  item — a 
cure  for  gossip:  Take  one  pound  of 
gum  still  tongue,  one  pound  of  root  called 
think  twice,  one  pound  of  speak  once 
weed,  and  sprig  of  let  alone  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  business.  Add  sufficiently  of  fluid 
extract  of  discretion,  steep  the  whole  in 
a  pot  of  modesty,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 
Dose:  One  teaspoonful  before  visiting 
your  neighbor.  It  works  like  a  charm, 
and  can  be  had  at  old  Peacemaker’s,  or 
at  Madam  Soft  Speeches. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  makes  rose  pil¬ 
lows  for  bureau  drawers  every  Summer 
as  follows :  Dry  rose  petals  in  the  sun ; 
sprinkle  them  with  salt,  a  tiny  dash  of 
pepper  (this  keeps  away  insects),  ground 
cloves,  cinnamon  and  allspice.  Make  nar¬ 
row  bags,  just  the  length  of  a  bureau 
drawer,  of  pink  or  blue  lawn,  fill  with  the 
spiced  petals,  and  then  put  on  a  fancy 
cover  of  flowered  organdy,  dimity  or  Swiss 
frilled  or  trimmed  in  any  way  desired. 
Our  friend  slips  the  petals  into  the  lawn 
bag,  and  then  packs  them  away  care¬ 
fully  wrapped,  until  she  has  leisure  to 
trim  the  sachets.  Rose  pillows  are  made 
in  the  same  way. 

* 

A  recent  popular  novel  makes  Lady 
Baltimore  its  heroine,  and  we  learn  that 
the  title  does  not  designate  a  lady,  but  a 
toothsome  southern  cake.  Here  is  a  re¬ 
cipe  for  it,  given  by  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  :  One  cupful  of  butter,  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  sugar,  three  and  one-half  cupfuls 
of  flour,  one  cupful  sweet  milk,  the  whites 
of  six  eggs  two  level  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder  and  a  teaspoonful  of  rose 
water.  Mix  as  directed  for  white  cakes 
and  bake  in  three  layers,  with  this  fill¬ 
ing:  Dissolve  three  cupfuls  of  granu¬ 


lated  sugar  in  one  cupful  of  boiling  water, 
cook  until  it  threads,  then  pour  gradu¬ 
ally  over  the  stiffly-beaten  whites  of  three 
eggs,  stirring  constantly.  Add  to  this 
icing  one  cupful  of  chopped  raisins,  one 
cupful  of  chopped  nut  meats  (pecans  pre¬ 
ferred),  and  five  figs  cut  in  very  thin 
strips.  Ice  and  emboss  top  and  sides  of 
cake. 

* 

These  are  the  days  when  many  a  wom¬ 
an,  condemned  to  solitary  confinement 
with  the  kitchen  stove,  thinks  enviously 
of  the  men  at  work  in,  the  fields.  Can¬ 
ning,  preserving,  cooking  and  ironing  are 
all  heaviest  in  the  Summer,  when  even 
the  airiest  kitchen  becomes  superheated. 
But  as  the  country  housewife  straightens 
up  her  tired  back  for  a  moment  she  can 
look  out  into  fields  or  garden  and  contrast 
her  workroom  with  the  following  res¬ 
taurant  kitchen  in  New  York’s  East  Side, 
described  by  a  writer  in  the  Evening 
Post : 

Picture  to  yourself  an  underground  hole 
not  quite  as  large  as  the  poorest  hall  bed¬ 
room  of  a  very  poor  boarding  house.  Im¬ 
agine  a  stove  in  one  corner  of  that  hole, 
and  then  let  your  fancy  fill  it  up  with 
shelves  and  boxes  until  there  is  an  unoc¬ 
cupied  space  of  about  two  feet  by  three 
left  in  front  of  the  stove.  Remember  that 
there  is  no  ventilation  of  any  kind,  and 
that  cooking  goes  on  from  dawn  to  long 
after  nightfall — hours  of  the  revolving  day 
that  are  known  to  the  two  workers  im¬ 
mured  in  that  hole  only  by  the  nature  of 
the  orders  shouted  down  to  them,  or.  per¬ 
haps.  by  the  slow  turning  of  the  hands  on 
an  old  alarm  clock.  At  the  first  meeting 
held  by  those  who  started  an  organization 
to  better  conditions,  one  of  the  workers  re¬ 
marked  in  that  tone  of  mixed  resentment  and 
jest  that  so  often  characterizes  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  men  and  women  doomed  to  all  but 
unendurable  conditions : 

“Well,  we  don't  exactly  sit  on  the  stove, 
but  if  we  should  stumble  and  fall,  there  is 
no  other  place  to  drop  on.” 

In  those  holes,  located  as  a  rule  In  the 
cellar  under  the  restaurant  and  accessible 
only  by  means  of  a  narrow,  ladder-like  stair, 
the  women  worked  all  the  way  from  12  to 
18  hours,  sometimes  with  a  couple  of  hours 
off  in  i  he  middle  of  the  day,  and  sometimes 
without  any  pause  at  all.  They  had  to  be 
on  their  feet,  almost  uninterruptedly  from 
morning  till  night,  even  if  there  was  a  place 
to  sit  down,  and  much  of  the  time  they  were 
working  as  hard  as  any  human  being  could 
be  made  to  work.  in.  the  midst  of  a  suffo¬ 
cating  fog  of  steam  and  smoke  and  heat. 

These  cooks  are  employed  in  Jewish 
restaurants  and  under  these  wretched 
conditions  they  get  from  $8  to  $12  a 
week ;  their  helpers  $6  to  $8.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  organization  formed  to  better 
their  condition  will  succeed. 


Charity  Sweetheart’s  Letters. 

It  does  one  good  to  go  away  from  home 
sometimes,  and  find  out  how  other  peo¬ 
ple  liye.  I  have  been  spending  a  week  in 
a  distant  city,  though  loath  to  start,  for 
I  didn’t  see  how  the  garden  could  get 
along  without  me,  or  how  Minty  would 
manage  with  the  housework  and  canning 
the  strawberries.  But  she  looked  very 
happy  and  well  when  I  got  back  and  had 
managed  to  keep  house  famously,  though 
telling  me  she  was  glad  I  was  there  to 
can  the  raspberries.  In  some  way  the  dis¬ 
tant  view  gave  me  new  ideas,  and  I  won¬ 
dered  if  I  had  not  underestimated  my  sis¬ 
ter-in-law.  I  have  so  often  felt  and  com¬ 
plained  that  she  was  an  interloper  into 
our  family,  while  she  must  have  under¬ 
stood  that  she  never  had  any  of  the  pri¬ 
vacy  of  early  married  life.  Useful  as  I 
have  been  no  doubt,  I  was  always  in  evi¬ 
dence  from  the  first  home-coming,  taken 
up  with  my  own  trials,  and  feeling  her  a 
usurper.  I  did  not  realize  all  along  that 
Minty  was  missing  the  experience  of 
standing  by  her  husband’s  side  and  feel¬ 
ing  that  she  was  everything  to  him,  for 
he  had  always  depended  upon  me,  and 
I  looked  upon  it  as  a  right.  I  fancy  I 
hear  some  reader  saying:  “What  has 
opened  Charity’s  eyes?  Is  she  in  love?” 
Nothing  of  the  sort;  she  is  yet  “in  maiden 


meditation,  fancy  free,”  but  with  a  flash¬ 
light  of  experience  seeing  life  from  an¬ 
other  standpoint. 

When  in  the  city  I  was  invited  to  see 
a  beautiful  garden  that  impressed  me  with 
its  individuality,  but  ranked  among  the 
impossible  things  to  imitate.  The  house 
was  built  on  the  side  of  a  foothill,  and 
the  garden  was  protected  from  the  bitter 
Winter  blasts,  and  had  in  it  many  plants 
that  are  considered  too  tender  for  north¬ 
ern  localities.  There  were  shrubs  and 
trees  from  many  lands,  and  great  brilliant 
pasonies  marvelous  in  texture  and  variety. 
How  beautiful  larkspurs  are  when  the 
perennial  varieties  are  grown  in  clumps 
and  have  shades  of  tender  and  of  intense 
blue.  The  garden  was  divided  into  ter¬ 
races,  first  the  shrubs  and  perennials,  then 
the  annuals  and  below  that  the  vegetable 
garden.  Along  the  roadway  a  thicket  of 
shrubs  and  small  trees  protected  the  in¬ 
mates  from  the  street,  and  made  the  gar¬ 
den  as  secluded  as  a  country  house.  There 
was  luxurious  comfort  everywhere,  ideal 
in  being  the  happy  medium  of  what  wealth 
and  Nature  judiciously  combined  can  give 
to  those  who  seek,  if  only  they  seek  right. 
But  T  came  back  to  the  little  home  con¬ 
tented,  for  the  noise  and  tall  buildings, 
with  elevators  and  automobiles  at  every 
step,  soon  tired  me,  and  I  was  glad  I  did 
not  have  to  live  in  such  a  whirl  all  the 
time,  though  a  little  of  it  may  be  good  for 
us  slow-going  plodders.  So  I  came  home 
satisfied  with  the  country  and  the  weeds, 
the  daily  round  of  duties  and  the  com¬ 
pany  of  friends  and  books. 

How  the  weeds  had  grown  in  that 
week,  though  the  boys  fought  valiantly 
for  the  right  of  way  in  the  garden,  and 
attempted  a  grand  clearing  up  the  day  be¬ 
fore  my  return!  “Isn’t  it  fine?”  asked 
Grant,  looking  at  a  patch  of  celery  he 
had  transplanted  during  my  absence,  and 
Sherman  added :  “You’d  think  the  weeds 
grewed  on  purpose  because  you  was  away. 
Aunt  Charity” — not  giving  credit  to  the 
showers  to  help,  or  to  my  sharp  hoe.  It 
was  lovely  to  go  out  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  and  enjoy  the  birds  and  flowers  in 
quiet  content.  They,  too  had  “grewed,” 
and  the  waft  of  an  old-time,  fragrance 
took  me  to  the  mignonette  border.  O 
the  witchery  of  this  little  simple  flower! 
Tts  intangible  perfume  always  reminds 
me  of  Mother,  for  she  gathered  a  bunch 
of  it  fresh  every  morning  during  its  sea¬ 
son,  and  brought  it  in  to  her  sewing  table 
when  she  came  in  from  looking  after  the 
chickens.  How  these  little  things  form  a 
part  of  life  for  us.  and  sometimes  the 
memory  of  past  jovs  that  never  can  re¬ 
turn  are  harder  to  bear  than  its  sor¬ 
rows.  But  the  duties  of  a  workaday 
world  will  keep  me  busy  for  a  while, 
leaving  no  time  for  idle  thoughts,  or  vain 
regrets.  charity  sweetheart. 

Novelties  in  the  Garden. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  novelties 
in  fruits  and  flowers  pictured  in  the  year¬ 
ly  garden  catalogues,  and  it  breaks  the 
monotony  of  farm  work  now  and  then  to 
try  something  new  in  bulb  or  seed.  We 
have  grown  sweet  potatoes,  peanuts,  husk 
strawberries,  Italian  peas,  and  marrows, 
various  herbs  and  this  season  our  inter¬ 
est  centers  on  Italian  sweet  peppers  and 
Florence  fennel.  Working  for  a  number 
of  years  in  the  Italian  mission  for  men  in 
our  city,  at  Christmas  time  we  were  often 
given  baskets  of  fruits  and  nuts,  figs 
(strung  on  strings  as  our  grandmothers 
dried  apples),  and  various  preserved 
foreign  fruits,  so  that  we  became  ambi¬ 
tious  to  try  some  of  the  seeds  furnished 
with  our  gifts  for  ourselves.  We  failed 
in  many  trials,  owing  to  our  short  sea¬ 
sons,  but  the  sweet  peppers  and  fennel 
and  some  of  the  herbs  have  become  really 
necessary  to  achieve  success  in  culinary 
matters.  The  fennel  we  use  uncooked, 
eaten  with  salt  as  we  do  celery.  Tn  time 
we  may  learn  to  enjoy  its  use  as  flavoring 
for  fish  dishes  or  in  soup.  The  peppers 
are  delicious  stuffed  and  baked,  fried  with 
tomatoes,  shredded  for  salad ;  indeed, 
their  use  is  as  varied  as  the  wholesome, 
odorous  onion.  s.  b.  bowerman. 


A  Money 
Making  Business 
for  Women 

Young  women  should 
be  independent.  They 
should  neither  be  tied  to 
the  hard  work  and  long 
hours  of  office,  store  or 
factory.  Neither  should 
they  be  compelled  to 
marry  for  a  home  and 
support. 

Hundreds  of  free,  in¬ 
telligent,  self-respecting 
women,  young  and  of 
middle  age,  are  to-day 
all  over  this  country, 
making  independent  and 
well-paid  livelihoods 
selling  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  The  Ladies* 
Home  Journal  and  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

These  women  work 
for  themselves.  They 
make  their  own  hours. 
They  direct  their  own 
movements.  They  rest 
when  they  need  it.  They 
work  when  fitted  for  it. 
No  one  says  “come”  or 
“go”  to  them. 

Their  earnings  in 
commissions,  rebates  and 
prizes  commonly  run  up 
to  $1200  a  year. 

Write  if  you  want  in¬ 
dependence. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
3986-E  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 

are  more  attractive  than  ever  this 
season.  The  New  York  Central  Lines 
Four-Track  Series  No.  10,  “The  St. 
Lawrence  River  from  the  Thousand 
Islands  to  the  Saguenay”  contains  the 
finest  map  ever  made  of  this  region. 
Copy  will  be  sent  free,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp  by  George 
H.  Daniels,  Manager,  General  Adver¬ 
tising  Department,  Room  21G,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York.  The 


“AMERICA’S  GREATEST  RAILROAD” 

REACH  THE  THOUSAND 
ISLANDS  FROM  EVERY 
DIRECTION 

C.  F.  DALY,  Passenger  Traffic  Mgr.,  New  York. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
8  tea  in  engines, 
saw  mills,  tbresh- 
w  ers.  Catalog  free. 

Monarch  ■achlniry  Co.,  Room  1 61 , 39  Cortland!  St„  Nib  York. 
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Canning  Asparagus. 

Will  you  give  a  recipe  for  canning  aspara¬ 
gus,  in  glass  jars,  for  Winter  use?  J.  c. 

Straight-sided  quart  glass  jars,  such  as 
the  “Royal.”  should  be  used  for  aspara¬ 
gus,  so  as  to  avoid  breaking  the  stalks. 
Wash  carefully,  cut  the  right  length  to 
stand  the  whole  stalk  upright  in  the  jar 
and  pack  in  snugly,  heads  up ;  then  pour 
in  cold  water  slowly,  until  the  jar  is  full 
to  overflowing,  and  lay  on  the  tops.  Place 
straw  or  boards  in  the  bottom  of  the 
wash-boiler,  stand  the  jars  on  this,  and 
pour  in  enough  cold  water  to  come  half 
way  up  the  jars;  put  the  boiler  over  the 
fire,  and  when  the  water  comes  to  a  bo’!, 
boil  steadily  for  three  hours.  Take  up 
the  jars,  see  that  they  are  full  to  over¬ 
flowing  (if  not  fill  yp  with  boiling  water) 
put  on  rubbers  and  screw  or  otherwise 
fasten  the  covers  tight.  Keep  in  a  cool, 
dark  place.  Another  recipe  recommends 
boiling  the  asparagus  for  15  minutes,  then 
putting  in  the  jar.  and  boiling  in  the 
wash-boiler  for  V/  hour,  but  we  think 
some  of  the  stalks  are  very  likely  to  be 
broken  by  this  method. 

Training  the  Children. 

I  was  once  staying  in  a  house  in  which 
were  two  boys,  aged  respectively  nine  and 
eleven  years  At  8  a.  m.,  they  were  called 
in  from  their  play  to  prepare  for  school. 
They  usually  went  to  their  mother’s  room 
to  dress  and,  as  soon  as  this  process  was 
under  way,  a  stream  of  demands  filled  the 
house.  “Mamma,  I  want  a  new  shoe  string.” 
“O,  Mamma,  have  you  seen  my  cap?” 
“I  can't  find  my  reader,  Mamma,”  and  so 
on.  The  patient  mother  invariably  put 
down  her  work  and  waited  upon  them. 
Indeed,  no  other  course  was  poss:ble,  for 
the  children  had  not  the  slightest  notion 
of  self  reliance.  When  they  came  home 
at  night,  the  same  exhibition  was  re- 
oeated.  They  left  their  school  clothes, 
books,  and  lunch  baskets  for  their  mother 
to  put  away.  When  remonstrance  was 
made  she  excused  herself  and  them  by 
saying:  “O,  they  are  such  little  fellows! 
When  they  are  older,  they  wil  learn  to 
take  care  of  their  things.” 

This  is  a  serious  mistake.  One  can 
hardly  begin  too  soon  to  train  the  children 
to  a  sense  of  responsibility  concerning 
their  belongings.  The  small  tot  may  be 
given  a  corner  in  which  to  stow  awav  his 
toys,  and  a  little  firmness  used  to  insure 
his  restoring  them  to  their  place,  when 
he  is  done  playing  with  them.  As  the 
boys  and  girls  grow  up,  give  each  a  re¬ 
pository  for  his  or  her  possessions,  and 
insist  upon  its  being  kept  in  neatness  anti 
order.  A  great  difference  will  be  found 
even  in  children  of  the  same  family  in 
their  aptitude  for  acquiring  orderly  hab¬ 
its.  Girls  are  more  easily  trained  than 
boys,  for  their  natural  instincts  help  theip. 
No  mother  should  give  up  the  struggle 
even  though  it  is  several  times  as  much 
trouble  to  teach  Johnny  and  Mabel  to  look 
after  their  belongings  than  to  do  it  her¬ 
self.  The  habit  once  formed,  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  her  children  in  years 
when  there  is  no  longer  a  gentle  mother’s 
hand  to  help  them.  On  a  nearby  dairy 
farm,  whose  owner  has  taken  many  prizes 
for  fine  butter  at  State  and  country  fairs, 
a  strict  rule  was  made  a  few  years  ago 
that  every  employee  must  return  a  tool 
to  its  proper  place  as  soon  as  he  had 
finished  using  it.  At  first  thought,  it  may. 
seem  foolish  to  require  a  man  to  spend  15 
minutes  in  carrying  a  wrench  or  hammer 
to  the  barn  when  at  work  in  an  outlying 
field,  but  the  fact  that  Mr.  Brown  retains 
the  rule  after  thorough  trial,  is  proof 
that  he  is  satisfied  with  its  working,  and 
he  is  a  wide-awake,  practical  farmer. 
He  rightly  judges  that  the  time  spent  in 
putting  things  safely  away  would  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  cost  of  re¬ 
placing  them,  if  carelessly  thrown  down 
and  lost,  and  by  the  time  spent  in  hunting 
for  those  mislaid.  A  man  may  be  honest 
and  diligent,  but  if  he  is  disorderly,  he 
does  not  inspire  us  with  confidence.  After 
Valuable  tools  and  property  are  damaged 
because  he  is  not  a  good  caretaker,  we 
reluctantly  set)  him  down  as  a  second-rate 
man.  Let  us  remember  this  when  train¬ 
ing  our  children,  for  the  same  judgment 
will  be  meted  out  to  them  when  they  take 
their  places  among  the  workers,  if  they 
lack  orderliness. 

Train  the  boys  to  be  handy  about  the 
house.  Show  them  how  to  take  care  of 
their  own  room.  A  moment  only  is  re¬ 
quired  in  the  morning  to  open  the  window, 
throw  back  the  bed  clothes,  and  hang  up 
the  nightgowns.  The  room  will  then  be 
pleasanter  for  mother  or  sister  to  go  into 
than  if  the  garments  are  left  strewn  about 
the  floor,  and  the  quilts  twisted  into  a 


heap.  Teach  them  to  care  for  their  cloth¬ 
ing.  When  the  Sunday  suit  is  taken  off, 
it  should  be  brushed,  folded  in  the  creases, 
and  carefully  laid  in  the  drawer  reserved 
for  it.  Shirts,  neckties,  and  gloves  should 
be  smoothed  out  and  put  into  their  recep¬ 
tacles.  Muddy  shoes  should  be  cleaned, 
and  hats  brushed  and  put  into  their  boxes. 
Garments  wear  longer  and  look  better 
when  well  cared  for  than  when  thrown 
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off  in  a  disorderly  heap  and  left  until 
their  owner  happens  to  think  of  them. 
Make  the  boys’  room  as  bright  and  cheery 
as  you  can  and  encourage  them  to  adorn 
it  with  all  their  treasures.  Their  book¬ 
case  may  occupy  one  corner,  baseball 
clubs  and  hockey  sticks  another,  and  but¬ 
terfly  cases,  curious  birds’  nests,  and  all 
the  other  clutter  dear  to  boyish  hearts, 
many  find  places  there.  I  he  lads  will 
then  feel  the  pride  and  interest  of  real 
ownership  in  their  room,  and  this  helps 
wonderfully  in  the  irksome  task  of  “clear- 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  very  pretty  bathing  suit  is  shown  in 
No.  5374.  In  the  case  of  the  original  it 
is  made  with  a  big  sailor  collar,  the  ma¬ 
terial  being  black  Sicilian  mohair  with 
trimming  of  black  and  white  banding,  but 
many  swimmers  object  to  collars,  and  the 
neck  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  cut  out 
on  a  square  outline  and  finished  plain  as 
shown  in  the  small  view,  while  the  shield 
can  be  worn  or  omitted  as  individual 
preference  may  decide.  1  he  puffed 
sleeves,  gathered  into  bands,  are  liked,  but 
loose  ones  are  included  in  the  design. 
In  addition  to  the  mohair,  serge,  taffeta, 
and,  indeed  all  the  materials  used  for 
bathing  suits  will  be  found  suitable.  The 
suit  is  made  with  the  knickerbockers  and 
waist  portion,  which  are  in  one,  and  the 
skirt.  The  waist  portion  is  full  below  a 
smooth  yoke  and  the  knickerbockers  are 
generously  full,  and  there  are  tapes  inserted 
in,  a  casing  at  the  waist  line  that  serve  to 
regulate  the  size.  The  skirt  is  circular, 
laid  in  inverted  pleats  at  the  back  and 
fitted  with  darts  over  the  hips.  It  is  quite 
separate  and  attached  to  a  belt.  The 
shield  can  be  made  of  the  same  or  some 
contrasting  material  and  is  entirely  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  suit,  closing  at  the  back 
with  buttons  and  button-holes.  When 
used,  it  is  buttoned  into  place  by  means 
of  button  holes  worked  under  the  sailor 
collar  and  buttons  attached  to  correspond. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  10J4  yards  31.  9*4  yards 
27  or  6*4  yards  44  inches  wide,  with  8j4 
yards  for  banding.  The  pattern  5374  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  a  34,  36.  38,  40,  42  and 
44-inch  bust  measure ;  price  10  cents. 

The  pretty  princess  gown  illustrated  is 
made  of  white  chiffon  and  trimmed  with 
bands  of  taffeta  edged  with  double  frills 
of  the  material.  The  design  however,  will 
be  found  charming  for  silk  voile,  for  crepe 
de  Chine,  crepe  messaline,  for  many  of 
the  silks  and  cotton  mixtures,  and.  indeed, 
for  everything  that  is  soft  enough  to  shirr 
with  success.  When  a  simpler  gown  is 
desired  yoke  and  cuffs  of  lace  or  other 
contrasting  material  can  be  added.  The 
dress  is  made  with  a  fitted  lining  which 
extends  to  the  waist  line  and  itself  con¬ 
sists  of  front,  side  fronts,  backs  and  side- 
backs,  all  of  which  are  joined  and  shirred 
on  indicated  lines,  the  closing  being  made 
invisibly  at  the  back.  The  sleeves  are 
moderately  full  puffs  and  are  shirred  at 
their  lower  edges.  Trimming  of  any  sort 
that  may  be  liked  can  be  used  on  the  skirt, 
little  frills,  bandings  of  lace  or  of  ribbon 
or  of  some  contrasting  fabric,  this  last 
being  a  recent  and  well-liked  novelty.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size,  without  trimming,  is  15  yards 
21,  14  yards  27  or  8*4  yards  44  inches 
wide.  The  pattern  5376  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40-inch  bust  measure; 
price  10  cents: _ 

We  live  here  in  a  narrow  dwelling 
house  which  presses  us  in  on  all  sides, 
and  yet  we  fancy  it  is  the  whole  universe. 
But  when  the  door  opens  and  a  loved  one 
passes  out.  never  to  return,  we,  too,  step 
to  the  door  and  look  out  in  the  distance 
and  realize  then  how  small  and  empty  the 
dwelling  is,  and  how  a  larger,  more  beau¬ 
tiful  world  waits  for  us  without.  How 
it  is  in  that  larger  world,  who  can  say? 
But  if  we  were  so  happy  in  the  narrow 
dwelling,  how  much  more  happy  shall  we 
be  out  there.  The  stars  which  without 
their  own  contrivance  have  met  will  meet 
again. — Prof.  Max  Muller. 


"A  Kalamazoo  a 

— —  Direct  to  You” 

You  save  from  20% 
to  40%  by  buying  a 
Kalamazoo  Stove  or 
Range  direct  from  the 
"actory  at  lowest 
factory  prices. 
Moreover,  you 
get  a  stove  or 
range  not  excel¬ 
led  by  any  in  the 
world.  We  guar¬ 
antee  quality  under  a 
$20,000  bank  bond. 

Wo  Ship  On 

360  DATS  APPROVAL 

and  Wo  Pay  tho  Freight. 

If  you  do  not  find  the  Kalamazoo  exact¬ 
ly  as  represented,  the  trial  does  not 
cost  you  a  cent.  It  will  pay  you  to  in¬ 
vestigate. 

Send  Postal  for  Catalog  No.  1 14, 

All  Kalamazoo  s  are  shipped  prompt¬ 
ly,  blacked ,  polished  and 
ready  for  use. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mlrs., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  our  cook  stove t  ami  ranges  are  fitted  with 
patent  oven  ther  mometer  which  make » 
baking  easy. 


Ovon  Thormometcr 


This  is  the  Mark 

THAT  STANDS  FOR  THE 
RANGE  WHICH 

BAKES 
A  BARREL  OF  FLOUR 
WITH 

A  HOD  OF  COAL. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS. 

ROCHCSTCB  .  N.Y. 


WARRBN’S 

IWALRUS 

Hoofing 

Tough  and  tight  as  a  walrus  I 
hide,  and  just  as  pliable  and 
lasting.  Summer  sun.  winter  I 
ice,  wen’t  affect  it.  It  can’t  rust  and  won’t! 
crack.  Anybody  can  lay  it.  Send  for  sample. 

^/arrenChomlcal^flfgjCoHGBattei^l^lewYorM 


OITT  TUC  Hundreds  glad 
ul.  I  I  nt  You’ll  bo  too.  Write  for 
amateur’s  story  of  his  first  sea¬ 
son’s  fever  rearing  bees.  It’s 
free.  Ho  found  money  In  it.  Sam 

_  pie  copy  Gleanings  in  Bee 

Culture  free  also.  (6  mo.  trial 
rriim  25c.)  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
■  E.V  C,li  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


5% 


A  Safe,  Strong 
Company,  Paying 

As  evidence  that  this  is  in  every 
particular  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  eonserva- 
tive  Savings  Institutions  in  the  country,  we  would 
like  to  send  you  our  thirteen  years’  record,  together 
with  a  long  list  of  voluntary  testimonials,  from 
patrons  in  all  walks  of  life, 
some,  without  doubt,  in  your 
own  immediate  locality. 
Assets,  $1 ,750,000. 

K.Hlublished  i:t  Yours. 

Bun  king  Dept.  Supervision. 

Earnings  paid  from  day  re¬ 
ceived  to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited 
and  promptly  answered. 

INDUSTRIAL.  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

a  Time*  Bids.,  Broadway,  New  York. 


MACHINERY 


CIDE 

Best  and  cheapest, 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

1  IS  Wet  Water  St., 
SYIt.UlSK,  h.  ¥. 


6376  , Seven  Gored  Shirred  Brincesse  Gown, 
32  40  bust. 

ing  up.”  There  arc  men  who  shun  an 
mipty  water  pail  and  wood  box  as  though 
they  feared  that  any  work  done  about  the 
house  would  make  them  appear  effemi¬ 
nate.  They  belong  to  the  period  when 
women  were  mere  drudges,  and  men, 
fighters  and  hunters,  rather  than  to  a  civ¬ 
ilized  country  and  age.  We  want  our 
lads  to  be  chivalrous,  and  not  ashamed 
to  he  seen  helping  indoors.  By  these  in¬ 
dices  their  home  training  will  be  shown 
when  they  go  into  other  homes. 

M.  E.  COLEGROVE. 


Simpson  -  Eddystone 

Shepherd  Plaids 

Nothing  more  appropriate  and 
becoming  for  Spring  and  Summer 
dresses.  Surely  no  more  durable, 
economical  and  attractive  material 
at  the  price. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Simpson- Eddystone  Shepherd  Plaids. 


EDdystonE 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


The  children’s  Iriend — 

Jayneis  Tonic  Vermifug  e 

Drives  out  blood  impurities.  Makes  strong  nerves  and  muscles. 


Gives  tone,  vitality  and  snap. 

Get  it  from  your  druggist 
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M  A  R  K  E  T  S 

Prices  obtained  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  July  7,  wholesale  unless  otherwise 
noted.  The  prices  of  grain,  butter,  cheese 
and  eggs  are  based  on  l lie  official  reports  of 
Produce  and  Mercantile  exchanges,  with  such 
revision  as  outside  deals  noted  appear  to 
warrant.  Prices  of  other  products  are  from 
reports  of  dealers,  inquiries  and  observation 
of  sales  in  the  various  market  sections. 


WHEAT. 

Wheat,  No.  2.  rod,  choice.... 
No.  1,  Northern  Duluth,  ins. 


Corn,  No. 
Oats,  No. 
Rye  . 


mixed, 
m  i  xed . 


1 

(a 

(a 


91  14 

90% 

60 

46 

65 


FEED. 


City  bran  . 

Middlings  . 

Red  Dog  . 

Cottonseed  meal  . 

Linseed  meal . 

HAY. 

No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 1 

No.  3 . 

Clover,  mixed  . 


@20.00 

@22.00 

@23.00 

@29.50 

@31.50 


@  . . 

@16.50 

@14.00 

@16.00 

@13.00 

V. 

_ 11.00 

@  — 

_ 1 0.00 

@  — 

_ 8.00 

@  — 

STRAW. 

I.ong  rye  . 

Short  and  tangled  . 

Oat  and  wheat  . 

N.  Y.  Milk  Exchange  price  $1.21  per  40- 
quart  can,  netting  2*4  cents  per  quart  in 
26-cent  zone. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extras  . 

20% 

@ 

21 

Seconds  and  firsts  . 

.  .  17 

@ 

20 

Low  grades  . 

. .  16 

@ 

17 

State  Dairy,  prime . 

— 

@ 

20 

Under  grades  . 

.  .  15 

@ 

19 

Imitation  creamery  . 

.  .  16 

@ 

18 

Factory  . 

@ 

16% 

Renovated  . 

.  .  12 

@ 

18 

Packing  stock  . 

. ,  12 

@ 

16 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best . 

— 

@ 

11 

Fair  to  good . 

.  .  10 

@ 

10% 

Inferior  . 

.  .  7 

@ 

9 

EGGS. 

White,  fanev  . 

(  - 

@ 

23 

Good  to  choice  . 

. .  21 

@ 

22 

Mixed  colors,  extra . . 

.  .  20 

@ 

21 

Lower  grades  . 

@ 

18 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice . . 

..  12 

@ 

14 

Common  to  fair . 

.  10 

@ 

12 

German,  1905  . 

@ 

30 

BEANS. 

Marrow  . 2.50  @3.00 

Medium  . 1.60  @1.95 

Pea  . 1.50  @1.70 

Red  Kidney  . 2.75  @3.00 

White  Kidney  . 3.10  @3.25 

Yellow  Eye  . 1.50  @1.55 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  fancy .  11  %@  12 

Evap.,  choice  . 11%  @  11% 

Evap.,  prime  .  —  @  11 

Chops,  100  lbs . 2.20  @2.50 

Cores  and  skins  . 2.20  @2.10 

Raspberries  .  —  @  30 

Huckleberries  .  10  @  12 

Cherries  .  14  @  15 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Spy,  bbl . 4.00  @5.00 

Baldwin,  bbl . 4.00  @5.00 

Russet  . 3.00  @3.50 

All  varieties.  No.  2 . 3.00  @3.50 

Southern,  new,  crate .  50  @1.50 

Pears,  S’n  Le  Conte.  No.  1.  bbl. 4. 00  @6.00 

S’n  Lee  Conte.  No.  2 . 2.00  @3.00 

Plums,  Ga.,  Japanese,  carrier.  1.00  @2.00 

Ga.,  Red  .Tune  . 1.00  @1.75 

Ga.,  Burbank  . 1.00  @2.00 

Ga..  Wild  Goose  . 1.00  @1.75 

Peaches,  Fla.,  carrier . 1.00  @1.75 

Ga.,  Tillotson  . 1.00  @1.50 

Ga..  Waddell  . 1.00  @1.75 

Ga.,  Carman  . 1.00  @1.75 

Ga.,  St.  John  . 1.00  @1.50 

Ga.,  Early  Elberta  . 1.50  @2.00 

Ga„  Belle  of  Ga . 1.50  @2.00 

. 1.25  @1.75 


Cherries,  Black,  8-lb.  basket. . 

Red  and  white,  8-lb  basket. . 

Sour,  8-lb.  basket . 

Black,  lb . 

Red  and  white,  lb . 

Sour,  lb  . 

Currants,  quart . 

Strawberries,  Jersey,  quart... 
Up-river,  lower  stations.... 
Up-river,  upper  stations. . . . 

Western  N.  Y . 

Blackberries,  N.  Car.,  quart. . 

Del.  and  Md.,  quart . 

Jersey,  quart  . 

Raspberries,  Red,  pint . 

Black  Caps,  pint . 

Huckleberries,  N.  Car.,  quart.. 

Jersey,  Del.  and  Md . 

Pa.,  Mountain  . 

Gooseberries,  small  green,  qt. . 
Muskmelons,  Fla.,  st’dard  cte.l 

Florida,  pony  crate . 

Ga.,  standard  crate . 1 

Ga..  pony  crate  . 1 

S.  Car.,  standard  crate....  1 
Calif.,  standard  crate....l 

Calif.,  pony  crate  . 1 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  &  Ga,  100.15 
Fla.  &  Ga.,  carload  . 150.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  S'n,  Rose.  No.  1,  bbl. 2. 00 
S'n,  Irish  Cobblers,  No.  1..2.00 
S'n,  white  Chilis.  No.  1....2.00 

S’n,  red  Chilis,  No.  1 . 1.75 

Southern,  No.  2 . 1.25 

Southern,  culls  . 1.00 

Old.  bbl.  or  bag . 1.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bbl..  1.50 
Asparagus,  Colossal,  doz.  bchs.3.00 

Extras  . 2.25 

Prime,  . 1.50 

...  75 
.  .  .1.00 
. .  .3.00 
bbl  25 
. .  .  75 

.  .  .3.00 
.  .  .1.50 
.  .  75 
. . .  50 
25 

case .  40 

75 
15 
75 
75 
6 

4.00 


50 

@  65 

25 

@)  40 

25 

@  40 

8 

@  11 

5 

@  7 

4 

@  6 

5 

@  8 

4 

@  8 

4 

@  8 

5 

@  9 

6 

@  16 

4 

@  7 

4 

5 

@  8 

3 

@  6 

3 

( (i )  4 

8 

fS  12 

7 

@  14 

10 

@  14 

7 

@  8 

.00 

@2.00 

75 

@1.50 

25 

@2.50 

@1.75 

25 

@2.25 

@3.50 

00 

@2.50 

00 

@40.00 

Culls 

Beets,  100  bchs  . 

Carrots,  old,  bbl . 

Cabbage,  Va.,  Md.  &  Del., 

L.  I.  and  Jersey,  bbl . 

L.  I.  &  Jersey,  10O . 

Cucumbers,  Norfolk,  bbl . 

Norfolk,  half-bbl.  basket  . 
Norfolk,  bushel  basket  . . . 

N.  C.,  S.  C.  &  Ga..  basket. 

Corn,  North  Car., 

Jersey.  100  . 

Celery,  Michigan,  doz.... 

Cauliflower,  bbl . 

Eggplants.  Florida,  box.. 

Garlic.  New  Orleans,  lb 
Horseradish,  100  lbs.... 

Kale,  near-by,  bbl .  25 

Lettuce,  near-by,  bbl .  50 

Mint,  100  bunches  . 1.00 

Mushrooms,  lb .  35 

Onions,  Bermuda,  crate . 1.15 

Texas,  yellow,  Cummer  crate  50 
Texas,  yellow,  flat  crate...  1.20 
Texas,  white  Cummer  crate.  60 

Kentucky,  bag .  — 

New  Orleans,  bag  . 1.25 

Egyptian,  bag  . 2.15 

Virginia,  basket  .  75 

Md.  &  Del.,  white,  bush  cte  50 

Jersey,  white,  basket .  75 

Okra,  Florida,  carrier  . 2.00 

Peppers,  Florida,  crate . 1.00 

Jersey,  basket  . 1.50 

Norfolk,  carrier  . 1.00 

Peas,  L.  I.  &  .Ter.,  basket. ...  1.00 

L.  I.  &  Jersey,  bag .  75 

TJp-river,  basket  . 1.00 

Western  N.  Y.,  basket . 1.00 


50 

50 

"T. 


Radishes,  near-by.  100  bchs. 
Rhubarb,  near-by.  100  bchs. 
String  beans,  Norfolk,  basket. 
Baltimore,  wax,  basket. ...  75 

Baltimore,  green,  basket. .  . .  75 

Jersey,  wax,  basket  .  75 

Jersey,  green,  basket .  75 

Long  Island  &  Jersey,  bag  75 

Spinach,  near-by,  bbl .  50 

Squash,  Marrow,  hbl-crate. . . .  50 

Yellow  crook-neck,  bbl-crate.  50 

White,  bbl-crate  .  50 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 1.00 

White.  100  bchs  .  50 

Tomatoes.  Florida,  carrier. . . .  75 

Georgia,  . 1.00 

Norfolk  . 1.00 

Md.  &  Del . 1.00 

Near-by  Jersey,  box  . 2.00 

South  Jersey,  Acme,  box.. 2. 50 
South  Jersey,  common,  box.  1.25 

Mississippi,  flat  box .  75 

Watercress,  100  bunches  ....1.00 


LIVE  POULTRY, 
chickens,  lb . 


17 


Spring 

Fowls  .  — 

Roosters  . .  — 

Turkeys  .  11 

Ducks,  pair  .  50 

Geese,  pair  .  90 

Pigeons,  pair  .  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  11 

Spring  chickens,  dry  p’ck’d.  fey  23 

Good  to  prime  .  20 

Fowls  .  11 

Ducklings,  fancy  .  12 

Squabs,  prime,  white . 2.25 

Mixed  and  dark  . 1.25 


@400.00 


@2.50 
@2.37 
@2.25 
@2.00 
@1.50 
@1.25 
@2.00 
@2.50 
@4.00 
@2.75 
@2.00 
@1.25 
@  2.00 
@5.00 
@1.00 
@1.00 
@4.00 
@  1.75 
@1.00 
@  65 
@  60 
@1.00 
@1.25 
@  25 
@2.00 
@1.50 
@  8 
@  5.00 
@  50 
@1.00 
@2.00 
@1.00 
@1.25 
@1.25 
@1.30 
@1.50 
@1.30 
@1.35 
@2.25 
@1.00 
@  75 
@1.00 
@2.50 
@1.75 
@  1.75 
@1.25 
@1.25 
(a  1.00 

@  1 .25 
@1.50 
@  75 

@1.00 
@  75 
@1.00 
@1.00 
@1.25 
@1.25 
@1.00 
@1.00 
@1.00 
@  75 
@  75 
@  — 
@  75 
@1.50 
@1.50 
@1.25 
@  — 
@2.25 
@3.00 
@1.50 
@  — 
@1.50 


@  18 
@  13 
@  8 
@  12 
@  80 
@1.50 
@  25 


@  13 
@  25 
@  22 
@  14 
@  12% 
@3.00  ‘ 
@1.50 


South  Carolina 


LIVE  STOCK. 

The  top  figure  given  on  Iambs  was  paid 
for  a  lot  of  extra  choice  from  Kentucky. 

Steers  . 4.80  @5.80 

Cows  . 1.50  @4.05 

Calves  . 4.00  @6.75 

Sheep  . 3.50  @5.50 

Lambs  . 7.75  @9.75 

Hogs  .  —  @7.00 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  for  ton  lots,  smaller  quantities  pro¬ 
portionately  higher. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  ton .  —  @51.50 

Muriate  of  potash,  2.016  lbs..  —  @41.85 

Sulphate  of  potash,  2,016  lbs..  — •  @48.15 

Dried  blood  .  — -  @53.00 

Kainit  .  —  @11.00 

Acid  phosphate  .  —  @11.00 

Basis  slag,  2,016  lbs .  —  @17.55 

Peruvian  guano,  Chincha....  —  @40.50 

Lobos  .  —  @30.00 

Ground  bone  .  —  @28.00 

Copper  sulphate,  bbl.  lots,  lb..  —  @  6% 

Sulphur  flowers,  bbl.  lots .  — ■  @  2% 

Water  glass,  bbl.  lots .  —  @2 

SPECIAL  PRICES. 

At  the  request  of  readers,  this  paragraph 
will  give  regularly  such  unusual  prices  as  are 
noted  during  the  week.  These  figures  repre¬ 
sent  exceptional  quality  or  the  urgent  neces¬ 
sity  of  buyers,  but  do  not  in  any  sense  show 
the  general  tone  of  the  market. 

Hay,  clean  Timothy,  ton . 20.00 

Butter,  fancy,  lb .  23 

Eggs,  white,  dozen .  25 

Squabs,  fancy,  dozen .  5.00 

Dressed  chickens,  extra,  lb .  30 

Strawberries,  qt .  18 


PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1906, 
850,000  immigrants  were  landed  in  this 
country.  Austria-Hungary  sent  the  largest 
number  of  any  one  country,  nearly  276,000. 
Next  in  order  were  Italy,  Russia,  Great 
Britain  and  Scandinavia. 

Issues  of  bonds  and  stocks  for  the  finan¬ 
cial  year  just  ended  were  heavy,  nearly 
$830,000,000,  about  three-fourths  bonds  and 
the  remainder  stocks.  Business  in  this  class 
of  securities  is  dull,  real  estate  offering  more 
attractions  to  investors  at  present. 

A  Well-Managed  Business. — The  New 
York  Post  Office  made  $11,366,072.80  clear 
profit  the  past  year.  Although  expenses 
were  somewhat  greater,  owing  to  increase  in 
the  service,  net  profits  are  nearly  10  per 
cent  in  excess  of  the  previous  year.  There 
are  5,273  employees  in  the  New  York  Post 
Office  service,  which  covers  only  the  Bor¬ 
oughs  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx. 

Rough  on  the  Egg  Buyer  — A  man  who 
buys  eggs  in  the  country  tells  us  that  his 
customers  insist  on  his  paying  them  the  top 
price  given  in  our  market  quotations  as 
“special.”  If  he  does,  his  profit  will  soon 
turn  to  losses.  As  has  been  explained  before 
these  special  figures  are  given  on  account 
of  the  requests  of  readers  who  wish  to  keep 
track  of  the  high  prices  that  are  paid  In  a 
few  cases,  but  they  do  not  in  any  way  rep¬ 
resent  the  general  run  of  business.  For  one 
reason  or  another  a  buyer  here  might  be  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  two  or  three  cents  per  dozen  ad¬ 
ditional  for  a  limited  quantity  of  eggs,  or  a 
cent  or  two  more  for  some  butter.  The 
prices  in  question  are  a  record  of  such  trans¬ 
actions,  but  in  future  they  will  be  put  in  a 
separate  paragraph  in  the  market  quotations, 
in  order  to  avoid  confusion.  While  we  are 
anxious  to  help  producers  to  get  as  high 
prices  as  are  consistent  with  the  quality 
of  their  goods,  it  will  be  impossible  to  guar¬ 
antee  that  these  special  prices  will  ever  be  du¬ 
plicated,  as  the  man  who  to-day  pays  a  two- 
cent  premium  for  eggs  or  butter  because  he 
cannot  get  them  otherwise,  may  never  have 
to  do  so  again. 

The  Canned  Tomato  situation  has  been 
decidedly  interesting  of  late.  A  syndicate 
undertook  to  “float”  the  last  year’s  ourpnt. 
the  idea  being  to  control  the  whole  pack  and 
avoid  price  cutting.  This  plan  figures  out 
beautifully  on  paper,  but  considerable  money 
is  needed  to  finance  such  a  deal,  and  the 
syndicate  now  finds  itself  with  a  large  hold¬ 
ing  of  tomatoes,  the  new  pack  nearby,  and 
the  banks  that  loaned  the  money  to  the  pro¬ 
moters  getting  scary  over  the  outlook.  These 
banks  took  tomatoes  as  collateral,  with  the 
privilege  of  selling  the  goods  at  their  own 
price  if  the  loans  were  not  promptly  taken 
up.  One  bank  at  least  has  already  sold  out 
at  a  cut  price,  and  others  are  said  to  be 
considering  it.  If  any  large  proportion  should 
take  this  step,  the  syndicate  would  be 
likely  to  find  itself  out  of  pocket,  as  it  was 
the  intention  to  keep  the  price  above  $1  per 
dozen  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Many 
of  the  wholesale  grocers  and  small  dealers 
handling  tinned  tomatoes  feel  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  artificial,  and  that  the  interests  of 
all  really  concerned  would  be  better  served 
were  the  market  allowed  to  take  its  course 
by  the  regular  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  public  has  little  sympathy  for  would-be 
cornerers  of  household  necessities  or  goods 
that  come  nearly  under  that  head,  when  the 
efforts  to  corner  fizzle  out.  w.  w.  h. 


Summer  Boarder  (just  arrived)  :  “Why, 
when  I  was  here  last  year  there,  were 
three  windmills,  and  now  I  see  only  one.” 
Landlord :  “Well,  you  see  there  wasn’t 
wind  enough  to  keep  all  three  going,  so 
we  took  down  two.” — Fliegende  Blatter. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Let  Us  Send  You  ^ 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  work  and  moke  you  a  lot  of  money —the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

- and  the - 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  test,  t  hey  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  Spokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Bo*  88  .  Quincy,  Ills, 


A  low  wagon 
at  a  low  price. 
Handy  for 
the  farmer. 
Will  carry  a 
load  any¬ 
where  a  horse 
can  travel. 


Low  Down  Wagons 

soon  earn  their  cost  on  any  farm. 


Steel  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons.  Straight  or  stag¬ 
gered  spokes.  Anv  size  wanted,  any 
width  of  tire.  Hubs  to  fit  any  axle. 
For  catalogue  and  prices,  write  to 

Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  70  H  Quincy,  III. 


THE  PAPEC 

PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your 
silo  in  less  time,  with  less  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  never  disappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  bo  perfect  and  to  do  the  work 
claimed  for  it. 

If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papoc.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  1 0,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

witli  blower  are  guaranteed  to  do 
more  and  better  work  with  the 
same  amount  of  power  than 
other  machines  of 
tlie  same  or  even 
,  larger 
size.  We 
rmanutacture 
different  sizes 
'ranging  in  ca¬ 
pacity  from  eight 
■SSSiUi^to  twenty  tons  of 
ensilage  per  hour. 

>A  FAIR  TEST 

will  demonstrate 
the  superiority  of  Ross  Machines 
|  56Teir«'  overall  competitors. 

Experience  Write  to-day  for  FREE  Catalog. 

THE  E.  W,  ROSS  CO„  Box  13  ,  Springfield,  Ohio 
UrjMt  Manufacturer*  of  EnsiUgc  Mxchlnerj  In  the  World. 
Write  for  Ross  Manure  Spreader  Catalog. 


ETOR  SALE— Well  improved  395  acre  Wisconsin 
t  .  PHce  $8,000;  easy  terms.  FRANK  CLEVE¬ 

LAND,  1057  Adams  Express  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


“Women  are  heartless  creatures.  I 
quarreled  with  Beatrice  last  night  and  told 
her  I  was  going  away  for  many  years.” 


PLEASE 


send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com¬ 
mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


“And  what  did  she  say?”  “Merely  asked 
me  not  to  knock  over  the  milk  bottles  as 
I  went  out.” — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


COUTHFRN  ILLINOIS  FRUIT  FARM  FOR 

°  SALE— 177  acres,  in  heart  of  the  fruit  belt;  well- 
stocked  orchards  and  small  fruits;  excellent  soil; 
good  house:  near  station.  E.  J.  AYRES,  Villa  Ridge, 
Ill.,  or  P.  W.  AYRES,  Concord,  N.  H. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

SYRACUSE,  September  10-15,  1906. 

$65,000.00  IN  PURSES  AND  PREMIUMS. 


INDUSTRIAL 


AND 

AGRICULTURAL 


1  EXHIBITION. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

New  classes  added— Improved  classifi¬ 
cation  in  Swine  Department. 

DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Exhibitors  in  this  department,  unable  to 
be  present  at  the  fair,  can  have  their  ex¬ 
hibit  placed  for  them  and  returned  at  the 
close  of  the  fair. 

SEND  FOR. 

S.  C.  SHAVER, 


LIBERAL  PRIZES 

offered  in  the  Dairy,  Farm  Produce,  Fruit 
and  Flower  Departments. 

ENTRIES  CLOSE. 

Live  stock,  August  13th,  Implements 
and  Machines  September  10th,  all  other 
departments  September  3rd. 

PRIZE  LIST. 

Agricultural  Hall,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


1906. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

It  would  seem  that  W.  M.  Ostrander  of 
Philadelphia  has  no  monopoly  of  his  pe¬ 
culiar  methods  employed  in  the  real  estate 
business.  One  J.  Lee  Woodcock  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  Md.,  who  claims  to  be  an  M.  D., 
has  found  methods  which  even  rival  the 
illustrious  Ostrander.  An  Illinois  sub¬ 
scriber  relates  his  experience  as  follows : 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  for 
10  years,  and  I  assure  you  it  is  a  welcome 
visitor  to  my  home.  I  am  much  interested 
iu  the  Publisher's  Desk,  and  I  like  the 
way  you  get  after  rogues.  Last  September  I 
bought  a  farm  in  Maryland  from  J.  Lee 
Woodcock,  of  Salisbury,  Md.,  said  to  con¬ 
tain  100  acres,  good  buildings,  orchard, 
springs,  and  oilier  things.  Of  course  I  bought 
the  farm  without  seeing  it,  the  same  as  I 
buy  goods  from  mail  order  houses,  seedsmen, 
nurserymen,  etc.  But  the  farm  I  bought 
from  Woodcock  was  misrepresented  in  every 
way.  I  had  a  description  of  the  place  print¬ 
ed  in  circular  form,  to  send  out  to  the 
different  parties  who  inquired  about  renting 
the  place.  This  I  did  from  a  written  de¬ 
scription  Dr.  Woodcock  gave  me,  sending  a 
circular  to  each  one  writing  me.  I  want  to 
emphasize  this  letter  to  you,  and  say  the 
whole  thing  is  a  fraud  and  fabrication  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  beg  pardon  of  any 
parties  who  may  have  gone  to  look  at  this 
farm  and  were  deceived,  for  I  did  it  inno¬ 
cently,  and  I  was  heart-broken  when  I  went 
to  look  at  tho  place  last  April.  I  note  that 
the  said  Woodcock  is  doing  business  at  the 
same  old  stand,  advertising  a  100-acre  farm, 
price  $000,  and  sigus  himself  J.  Lee  Wood¬ 
cock,  M.  O.  I  will  further  say  he  never  was 
a  doctor,  only  selling  spectacles  and  calling 
himself  doctor,  which  I  found  out  from  a 
four-weeks’  stay  with  the  good  people  of  Sal- 
isbury,  Md.,  and  vicinity,  and  they  all  know 
him  to  be  a  rogue.  I  lost  $875  hard-earned 
money  through  Dr.  Woodcock,  and  now  have 
charges  pending  against  him  with  the  post 
office  authorities  at  Washington  for  using  the 
mails  to  defraud,  and  Mr.  Hitchcock  writes 
me  that  the  case  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief 
Inspector.  I  could  give  you  the  names  of 
a  score  or  more  people  who  could  verify  all 
I  have  written.  I  can’t  understand  why 
such  people  can  cheat,  wrong  and  defraud 
people  for  so  long  a  time  and  go  unpunished. 
I  hope  other  papers  as  well  as  The  R.  N.-Y. 
may  list  all  frauds  known  to  be  such  and 
give  their  names  to  your  many  readers,  so 
they  may  know  who  they  are  and  shun  them, 
and  a  long-suffering  community  will  be 
thankful  for  all  you  can  do  to  advertise 
frauds.  w.  r.  strunk. 

Illinois. 

This  party  must  not  be  confused  with 
Samuel  P.  Woodcock  of  the  same  address, 
who  is  doing  a  legitimate  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness. 

We  hear  nothing  but  pleasant  words 
from  those  who  have  received  a  copy  of 
‘The  Farmer’s  Garden.”  The  following 
is  a  fair  sample  of  the  many  received : 

I  received  my  copy  of  “The  Farmer’s  Gar¬ 
den,”  and  was  so  well  pleased  with  it  that 
1  started  out  and  got  a  new  subscriber  for 
our  friend,  the  old  R.  N-JT. ;  may  it  prosper ! 

New  York.  p.  e.  knack. 

Now  this  reader  was  not  content  with 
expressing  his  appreciation  in  words — he 
evidently  believed  in  the  old  adage  that 
“deeds  are  stronger  than  words.”  Be¬ 
sides,  he  wished  his  neighbor  to  share  the 
benefits  and  pleasure  which  he  received 
from  the  little  book  and  the  weekly  visits 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  If  any  reader  has  not 
yet  received  his  copy  of  “The  Farmer’s 
Garden,”  all  he  will  have  to  do  is  to  send 
in  his  renewal,  and  a  copy  will  go  back 
to  him  in  the  very  next  mail. 

Now  here  is  a  letter  from  a  Texas 
friend  which  hardly  needs  comment. 

I  have  The  R.  N.-Y.  running  back  some 
30  years.  My  large  family  has  grown  up 
under  its  fine  influences,  and  it  seems  so 
much  of  a  fixture  I  must  have  it  continued, 
although  I  can  no  longer  get  to  read  it  fully 
as  of  yore.  So  I  enclose  my  check  for  $1. 

Texas.  t.  v.  munson. 

Such  letters  as  this,  we  are  frank  to 
say,  give  us  more  encouragement  in  our 
work  than  any  amount  of  remuneration  of 
a  grosser  sort. 

Here  is  another  suggestive  note: 

Will  you  please  send  The  R,  N.-Y.  to  the 
following  address  for  10  weeks?  lie  is  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  I  think  that  he  will 
like  the  paper,  as  I  find  it  the  best  paper 
for  new  beginning  farmers  and  fruit  grow¬ 
ers;  it  is  a  good  all-round  paper,  and  I 
cannot  say  too  much  in  its  praise. 

Massachusetts.  Arthur  barmby. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Reader,  you  have  some 
neighbors  who  would  be  benefited  by  The 
R.  N.-Y.  We  appreciate  these  10-week 


trial  subscriptions  because  as  a  rule  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  this  kind  results  in  a  life¬ 
long  friendship. 

INCOMES  FROM  WESTERN  FARMS. 
A  Nebraska  Farmer's  Outfit. 

The  best  farms  here  will  bring  to  the  owner 
from  $430  to  $700  per  quarter  section,  de¬ 
pending  somewhat  on  the  man  who  farms  it. 
One-third  of  crop  delivered  at  market,  or  two- 
fifths  delivered  on  farm  or  at  market  is 
the  present  rental.  Where  cash  is  paid,  $3.50 
to  $4.50  is  the  price  paid.  Good  farms  well 
improved  are  worth  from  $12,000  to  $15,000, 
according  to  location:  farms  within  two  miles 
from  York  are  selling  for  $100  per  acre. 
Wheat  and  corn  are  the  paying  grain  crops 
here.  As  to  the  equipment  .necessary  for 
farming  in  this  country,  one  man  with  a 
little  hired  help  at  harvest  and  corn-husking 
times  can  farm  1G0  acres  with  horses  and 
tools  about  as  follows :  Four  to  five  horses, 
value  from  $100  to  $175  each  ;  one  gang  plow, 
$60;  one  sulky  plow.  $35;  one  harrow,  $18; 
one  corn  planter,  $40;  one  grain  drill,  $60; 
one  reaper  (binder),  $125;  one  disk,  $28;  one 
wagon  (grain),  $68;  wagon  and  hayrack, 
$40 ;  cultivator,  $25.  This  does  not  include 
buggy  or  carriage,  or  manure  wagon,  or  har¬ 
nesses  and  many  other  things  necessary  in  the 
caring  for  different  stock  and  poultry,  etc., 
that  are  usually  kept  by  the  average  renter. 
Landlords  do  not  usually  furnish  any  extra 
buildings  for  the  renters’  use.  Some  renters 
get  along  with  less  tools  by  hiring  grain 
drill  and  corn  planter.  Two  men  can  har¬ 
vest  from  40  to  60  acres  grain  and  put  it  in 
stack.  One  man  will  cultivate  from  40  to 
60  acres  corn,  three  to  four  times,  usually 
only  three  times.  One  man  with  five  horses 
will  put  in  80  acres  Winter  wheat  and  with 
two  helpers  will  harvest  it.  In  giving  you 
Hie  foregoing  I  have  not  gone  into  details. 
There  are  many  other  little  things  necessary 
which  naturally  belong  to  a  well-equipped 
farmer.  G.  h,  p. 

York,  Neb. 

A  Nevada  Stock  Ranch. 

It  is  a  hard  matter  to  make  anything  but 
approximate  estimate,  as  there  is  not  much  to 
be  called  farming  or  grain  raising  done  in 
this  locality  or  raising  of  hay  exclusively  for 
sale.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  grain 
raised  here  in  former  years,  but  the  ground 
squirrels  became  very  numerous  and  did  a 
good  deal  of  damage  to  crops,  so  the  ranch¬ 
ers  quit  grain  raising  and  engaged  in  stock 
raising,  cattle  and  horses.  Most  ranchers  or 
farmers  do  not  keep  itemized  accounts  of  re¬ 
ceipts  and  expenditures,  except  some  of  the 
larger  holders,  and  these  are  nod  willing  to 
make  public  how  their  business  is  prosper¬ 
ing.  With  the  smaller  holders,  they  are 
ail  doing  well.  There  were  some  that  had 
mortgages  on  their  real  estate,  contracted 
during  the  hard  times  between  1S93-1897, 
but  they  have  all  disappeared.  About  the 
only  way  to  make  anything  like  a  correct 
statement  of  the  income  of  a  ranch  here  is 
to  deduct  the  number  disposed  of  for  beef 
from  the  number  of  the  increase.  What  it 
leaves  added  to  the  herd  is  profit,  provided 
what  is  disposed  of  will  pay  expenses,  and 
then  add  on  what  improvements  made  on  the 
ranch  during  the  year.  In  my  own  case,  I 
located  here  about  30  years  ago,  got  posses¬ 
sion  of  about  300  acres  of  Government  land, 
mostly  bottom  land.  My  personal  property 
consisted  of  a  pair  of  mules  and  a  wagon, 
a  cow  and  calf.  I  bought  the  cow  on  time; 
started  to  build  dams  for  irrigation,  as  one 
cannot  raise  crops  here  of  any  kind  without 
irrigating.  I  raised  vegetables  and  cut  hay 
to  make  a  living.  I  improved  the  land, 
built  fences  by  degrees,  increased  the  hay 
cutting,  till  now  I  cut  sufficient  to  winter 
400  or  500  head  of  cattle.  I.ast  year  I 
branded  145  head  of  calves.  They  were  the’ 
increase  from  that  cow  of  30  years  ago.  I 
sold  50  head  for  beef,  butchered  four,  lost 
six  by  accident  or  otherwise,  so  it  leaves 
85  head  added  to  the  herd ;  say  they  are 
worth  $20  per  head,  it  is  $1,700;  then  about 
$400  worth  of  improvement  on  the  ranch 
makes  a  total  of  $2,100.  It  takes  about  what 
the  beef  brought  to  pay  expenses.  Land  is 
under  irrigation  or  mostly  along  the  streams 
and  low  upland  that  water  can  be  brought 
on  without  too  much  expense.  There  are  also 
some  reservoirs  built,  some  by  companies, 
some  by  individuals.  The  hay  that  is  cut 
along  the  river  and  creek  bottoms  is  mostly 
wild  native  grass.  Red  top  and  Timothy  does 
well,  especially  Timothy.  Sometimes  2  Vi 
to  three  tons  are  cut  to  an  acre.  Alfalfa  is 
grown  on  higher  ground,  and  will,  under 
favorable  conditions,  yield  two  to  2 (4  tons  to 
a  cutting,  always  two  cuttings,  some  parts 
of  the  State  three.  All  land  not  under  irri¬ 
gation  is  used  for  pasture.  All  that  have 
stock  have  more  or  less  inclosed  for  pasture, 
according  to  need.  Most  of  it  was  bought 
from  the  State  in  time  past,  as  we  could 
then  buy  land  in  almost  unlimited  areas.  The 
past  Winter  was  very  severe,  the  hardest  we 
had  since  1890;  it  caused  a  good  deal  of  loss 
on  open  range.  The  large  holders  have  part 
of  their  stock  running  at  large  the  year 
round.  The  small  holders  gather  up  every¬ 
thing  they  can  find  in  Fall,  keep  them  in 
pastures,  though  they  need  to  be  fed.  Most 
ranchers  raise  hay  enough  to  carry  their 
stock  through  any  Winter.  Hay  has  sold  here 


the  past  Winter  from  $6  to  $10  per  ton;  po¬ 
tatoes,  2)4  cents  per  pound;  vegetables  high¬ 
er,  hardly  obtainable;  butter,  35  cents;  eggs, 
three  dozen  for  $4  ;  beef  steers  last  Fall,  two- 
year-old,  $28;  dry  cows,  about  $20.  a.  r. 

White  Rock,  Nevada. 

A  Gardener  in  Colorado. 

In  this  community  I  think  there  are  no 
books  kept,  and  the  ranchmen  themselves 
do  not  know  their  income.  A  good  many 
know  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  is 
not  money  enough  earned  to  pay  the  year's 
expenses.  My  neighborhood  is  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  next  to  the  mines.  All  above  here  is 
mining;  that  is  my  market.  The  valley  is 
narrow,  but  below  at  Montrose  (where  the 
Government  is  driving  the  Gunnison  Tunnel) 
the  Valiev  is  broad  and  the  farms  are  more 
tillable.  There  you  can  get  160  acres  and 
have  150  tillable.  I  asked  a  neighbor  who 
tills  three  acres  of  garden  what  his  gross 
sales  were,  and  he  said  about  $600.  I  have 
six  acres  of  garden,  and  my  sales  are  between 
$2,500  and  $3,000.  I  know  of  one  40  acres 
of  Alfalfa  in  the  valley  at  Montrose  that 
cut  last  season  200  tons  of  hay ;  it  cost  300 
to  put  it  in  the  stack  (was  done  by  con¬ 
tract).  That  hay  will  sell  this  Spring  for 
$7  per  ton  in  the  stack.  That  luiy  would 
generally  sell  for  $5  per  ton  in  the  stack, 
but  this  Gunnison  Tunnel  project  makes  hay 
scarce.  I  hear  of  orchards  that  sell  their 
crop  for  $4,000  and  $6,000,  but  I  do  not  know 
how  many  acres,  or  the  cost  of  production. 
There  is  one  thing  to  take  in  account  in  what 
might  seem  like  big  figures  to  people  of  the 
East.  Our  cost  of  living  here  is  greater 
than  in  the  East.  As  you  probably  know,  our 
smallest  currency  here  is  a  nickel.  You 
wanted  to  know  the  men  and  teams  used  to 
work  the  farms.  I  have  myself  and  son,  a 
hired  man  part  of  the  season,  then  last,  but 
not  least  I  have  four  daughters  that  help 
pick  the  strawberries,  and  when  they  are 
not  picking  strawberries  they  are  going  to 
school,  one  to  University  of  Colorado,  two 
in  the-  high  school  here  and  one  in  the 
grades.  e.  r. 

Ouray,  Colo. 

Income  from  an  Alfalfa  Farm. 

There  are  very  few  farms  in  this  part  of 
the  State,  where  farming  is  carried  on  as  it 
is  in  the  East.  They  nearly  all  raise  one 
special  crop,  some  fruit  farms,  some  cattle, 
and  some  straight  hay  to  sell.  I  will  give 
you  the  returns  fx-om  an  Alfalfa  farm  of  190 
acres,  of  which  about  150  are  in  Alfalfa,  20 
acres  rough  pasture  land  and  feeding  corral, 
and  20  acres  in  orchard,  garden,  potatoes 
and  grain  for.  farm  use.  The  190  acres  will, 
one  year  with  the  other,  put  out  700  tons  of 
hay,  which  is  fed  out  to  other  people’s  cattle 
at  an  average  price  of  $4  per  ton,  a  gross 
income  of  $2,800.  One  man  will  irrigate  the 
hay  land  at  a  cost  of  about  $200  for  the 
season.  With  the  latest  machinery  this  hay 
is  put  up  at  a  cost  of  about  75  cents  per 
ton.  Two  good  teams  are  kept  the  year 
around,  and  while  stacking  more  teams  are 
hired  at  a  cost  of  $2.50  or  $3  per  day  ;  man 
at  $1.50  to  $2  per  day.  I  think  $200  will 
pay  all  bills  for  putting  up  the  hay  and  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  machinery,  one  year  with  the 
othex-.  This  will  leave  a  net  income  of  $2,600, 
besides  which  20  acx-es  will  produce  about  the 
needs  of  the  farm.  There  is  also  a  bee¬ 
keeper  in  this  same  place  who  10  years  ago 
sold  $2,400  worth  of  honey  without  owning 
any  farm  at  all,  and  practically  no  expense 
except  his  boxes  and  crates  to  ship  his 
honey  in.  A.  w. 

De  Beque,  Col. 

“See  here,  Aunt  Dinah,  I  sent  two 
brand  new  shirts  of  my  husband’s  to  the 
wash  last  week  and  you  have  brought  only 
one  back.  Now,  what  have  you  done  with 
the  other?”  “Yes,  Miss  Lulu,  ma’am,  I 
was  coming  ’round  to  the  ques’ion  of  dat 
dar  shu’t.  You  knows  dat  I  ain’t  a  pus- 
son  dat  pretends  to  one  thing  and  pre¬ 
tends  to  anudder,  so  I’se  a-gwine  to  tell 
de  truf  ’bout  dat  shu’t.  It  was  dis  away. 
My  ole  man  he  up  and  died  las’  week, 
and  de  Bur’al  Sassiety  dey  didn’t  do  noth¬ 
ing  but  cavort  ’round,  and  I  neber  had 
anyt’ing  to  lay  dat  man  out  in.  So  I 
helps  myse’f  to  dat  shu’t  for  a  fac’.  An’, 
oh,  Miss  Lulu,  honey,  I  jes’  wishes  you 
could  hab  seen  how  dat  nigger  sot  dat 
shu’t  off !” — Lippincott’s  Magazine. 


100  LBS.  FENCE  WIRE,  $1.25 

At  this  price  we  offer  our  Pointed 
Wire  Shorts,  No.  12. 

Galvanized  Wire  Shorts,  No.  14  @ 
ll.SOper  100  lbs. ;  No.  11  Galvanized 
Wire,  continuous  lengths,  “B.  B.” 
100  lbs.,  12.50;  Painted  Barb  Wire, 
per  100  lbs.,  22;  Galvanized  Barb 
Wire,  per  100  lbs.,  12.50;  Galvanized 
Poultry  Netting,  100  square  ft.,  40c. ; 
Galvanized  Field  Fence,  finest 
manufactured,  per  rod,  from  16  to 
60c.  Fence  Wire  for  ovory  purpose. 
10,000  feet  of  Lawn  Fencing,  per  foot,  25  to  60c. ;  Steel 
Fence  Posts,  indestructible,  latest  patent,  48  inches 
above  ground,  complete  per  post,  35c.  We  can  furnish 
posts  for  any  purpose  and  In  any  size. 


Wira  llade  '*1.60  Per  100  Lbs.  lO.OOOKegsMlxed 
1*1*0  11(3115,  Wire  Nalls,  each  containing  100 to  110 
lbs.,  from  3  to  30  penny-weight,  per  keg,  *1.50.  Wire 
spikes.  100  lbs.,  tl.OO.  Mixed  Iron  Bolts,  lOOlbs., *8.00. 

Ask  for  free  600-page  Catalog  No.  057  on  Wire  Fono- 
tng,  Roofing,  Honsehold  Goods,  Tools  and  Merchandise 
of  every  kina  from  Sheriff’s  and  Kecelver'eSales. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  RRECKIN6  GO.,  35tta  and  (no  St*.,  CHICAGO 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Disfiguring  Skin  Humor. 


Impossible  to  Get  Employment,  as  Face 
and  llody  Were  Covered  With  Sores 
—Cured  l>y  Cuticura. 

“Since  the  year  1S94  I  have  been  trou¬ 
bled  with  a  very  bad  case  of  eczema  which 
I  have  spent  hundreds  of  dollars  trying  to 
cure,  and  I  went  to  the  hospital,  but  they 
failed  to  cure  me,  and  it  was  getting 
worse  all  the  time.  Five  weeks  ago  my 
wife  bought  a  box  of  Cuticura  Ointment 
and  one  cake  of  Cuticura  Soap,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  I  am  now  completely 
cured  and  well.  It  was  impossible  for  me 
to  get  employment,  as  my  face,  head  and 
body  were  covered  with  it.  The  eczema 
first  appeared  on  the  top  of  my  head, 
and  it  had  worked  all  the  way  around 
down  the  back  of  my  neck  and  around  to 
my  throat,  down  my  body  and  around  the 
hips.  It  itched  so  I  would  be  obliged  to 
scratch  it,  and  the  flesh  was  raw.  I  am 
now  all  well,  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  rec¬ 
ommend  the’Cuticura  Remedies  to  all  per¬ 
sons  who  wish  a  speedy  and  permanent 
cure  of  skin  diseases.  Thomas  M.  Rossi- 
ter,  290  Prospect  Street,  East  Orange,  N. 
J.,  Mar.  30,  1905.” 


Registered  angora  GOATS.-PMrs  or 

trios.  REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 
Write  for  prices  and  information. 
MELROSE  STOCK  FARM.  Cincinnatns.  N.  Y. 


QMI  P — Seven  Shropshire  ram  lambs  of 
OHLL  varying  ages.  All  from  registered 
CHAS.  M.  JARVIS,  Berlin,  Conn. 


FOR 

stock. 


REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  PIGS 

for  sale.  .Tune  19th  and  24th  farrow.  Particulars  to 

W.  SWARTZ,  Shelly,  Pennsylvania. 


RFRKTPRFn  fl  I  P  an<*  Chester  White  pigs, 
nCUIOI  uncu  Ui  li  U.  either  sex,  pairs  not  akin. 
Telephone.  E.  P.  ROGERS,  Wayville,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS  and  0. 1.  C.  SWINE 

at  reasonable  prices  for  sale.  We  have  some  excel¬ 
lent  Cattle  and  Swine;  all  ages.  Write  your  wants  to 
Jas.  Marvin  &  Son,  Andover,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio. 


HOLSTEIN'S  WANTED  .-I  want  to  buy  purebred 
11  registered  Holstein  females;  especially  Cows  due 
to  freshen  this  Fall.  State  price  and  full  particulars. 
Address,  Box  94,  Cooperstown,  New  York. 


UTILITY! 

Laying  ability  flrst.standard  require¬ 
ments  second.  LARGEST  POULTRY 
PLANT  IN  AMERICA.  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Free  IJooklet. 

WOODLANDS  FARM,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 


SQUAB  BREEDERS 

It  pays  to  raise  Squabs  for  Market  when  your 
breeders  are  from  the  best  stock.  Give  our  Antwerp 
Homer  Breeders  a  trial  and  you  will  keep  no  other 
kind.  Sent!  for  a  Free  Booklet  To-day. 

NORTHERN  VALLEY  PIGEON  FARM 
P.  O.  Box  23,  Norwood,  N.  J. 


SPECIAL 

L. 


R.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  W. 
P.  ROCKS.  EGGS  5e.  EACH. 
STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

C.  HILLS,  Delaware,  O. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  *1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  Catalogue 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER.  R.  I>.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


EDWARD  G.  NOONAN,  IVIPENnY.A’ 

Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Poultry .  Prices  reasonable. 


Var's  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book;  10c. 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY.Box  8,Telford,Pa, 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM  hNMVWRK.E' 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  large  blocky  white 
’ '  heavy  layers,  baby  chicks,  yearling  hens. 

FOREST  HILL  FARM.  Burnwood,  N.  Y. 


Q  AIM  ■■■IJUOOOOOOOOO 

rUUL  I  If  fjjajsfs.sl 

(POULTRY  UN  E-Fencing,  Feed,  Incu-X 
jbators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— / 
j  it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you . 
jour  Illustrated  Catalogue — it’s  free  for  the! 
(asking — it's  worth  having.  { 

(Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

( Dep  H.  G .  26  &  28  Vescy  Street.  New  York  City.  ( 

OOOOOOOOQOOOOOCOOQOOOOOOC< 


rofitable  Poultry  RalsInA 

ia  mado  easy  if  you  use  tho  now  1906-Pattern 

Standard  CYPHERS  Incubator 

guarantied  to  hatch  more  and  healthier  chi  oka  than  any 
other.  90  Day 9  Trial.  Poultry  Guide  (228  page*)  Free 
if  you  mention  this  journal  and  give  addresses  of  two 
neighbors  Interested  in  poultry.  Write  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City  or  San  Franoiseo, 


SILOS 

The  kind  that  "Uncle  Sam’ '  uses.  Contin¬ 
uous  opening  Front,  Air-tight  Doors,  Per¬ 
manent  Iron  Ladder.  Also  Silo  Filling 
Machinery ,  Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  and 
Dog  Powers,  Threshers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 

Box  I  I,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


TROUBLE  WITH  COW'S  UDDER. 

What  is  the  proper  treatment  for  m.v  cow? 
The  milk  canal  in  one  of  the  udders  was 
severed  from  the  inside  of  said  udder  at  the 
time  of  purchase.  I  have  used  a  catheter 
daily  for  the  past  two  months  hut  find  that 
the  insertion  of  catheter  is  gradually  tearing 
the  milk  canal  from  the  inside  of  udder, 
thus  causing  pain  to  cow  and  loss 
of  time  to  myself  in  getting  instru¬ 
ment  into  section  affected.  Matter  gathers 
between  the  end  of  udder  and  the 
congestion  of  milk  canal.  This  I  drain  off 
twice  daily.*  At  one  milking  of  section  in 
question,  the  milk  was  like  whey,  but  lately 
it  appears  to  be  the  same  as  is  taken  from 
the  three  other  sections.  Is  there  a  German 
silver  or  silver  catheter  made  which  could  be 
inserted  and  left  in  the  cow  without  any 
danger  of  corrosion  or  gangrene  setting  in? 

J.  H.  O. 

I  am  not  quite  clear  from  the  terms 
used  by  the  inquirer  just  how  his  cow  is 
affected.  When  we  speak  of  the  udder 
we  generally  refer  to  what  is  commonly 
called  the  “bag”  and  I  am  not  sure 
whether  he  means  one  of  the  teats  was  cut 
off,  or  partly  so,  or  that  the  difficulty  is 
in  one  quarter  of  the  udder  or  “bag.” 
He  has  certainly  had  a  good  deal  of  pa¬ 
tience,  and  excellent  success  if  he  has 
drawn  the  milk  with  a  tube  for  two 
months,  and  the  cow  is  giving  any  milk 
at  all.  The  continual  insertion  of  a  tube 
is  very  likely  to  set  up  an  inflammation, 
particularly  when  there  is  an  injury  to 
the  teat.  Great  care  should  always  be 
taken  that  the  milk  tube  is  dipped  in  car¬ 
bolic  acid  to  disinfect  it  before  it  is  in¬ 
serted  in  the  teat,  and  then  the  fingers 
should  be  kept  off  that  part  that  comes 
in  contact  with  the  inside  of  teat.  Such 
tube  should  always  be  of  silver.  If  disin¬ 
fected  as  above  it  can  be  left  in  the  teat 
without  danger  to  the  cow  and  a  little 
wax  put  in  the  end  to  hold  back  the 
milk;  but  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  keep 
it  there.  It  seems  a  pity,  after  such  per¬ 
sistent  efforts,  to  be  advised  to  abandon 
the  case.  Nevertheless,  I  am  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  cow  will  eventually  lose  the 
use  of  that  quarter  of  the  udder,  and 
should  there  be  a  constant  irritation,  it 
may  communicate  itself  to  other  sections 
of  the  udder.  I  should  inject  into  the 
quarter,  after  each  milking,  a  small  syringe 
full  of  a  mixture  made  of  10  parts  of  pure 
linseed  oil,  to  one  of  crude  carbolic  acid. 
This  is  a  cleanser,  disinfectant  and  heal¬ 
er.  It  will  do  more  to  set  things  right 
than  anything  I  ever  tried.  If  perchance, 
the  healing  is  complete  and  the  quarter  is 
saved,  “thank  God,  and  takes  courage.” 

E.  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


BUCKWHEAT  HURTS  CHICKS. 

What  can  I  do  for  my  chickens?  I  have 
one  pen  five  or  six  weeks  old  that  have  passed 
blood  for  a  week  or  so ;  they  do  not  seem  to 
he  physicked,  but  the  stools  look  like  chunks 
of  blood.  They  have  been  the  liveliest  hearti¬ 
est  chickens  I  ever  had,  and  have  grown  very 
fast  until  now  for  a  day  or  two  they  have 
acted  dumpish  and  sleepy ;  some  of  them  act 
as  if  they  could  scarcely  move.  The  chicks 
were  hatched  under  a  hen,  fed  oat  flake  and 
bread  crumbs  until  large  enough  to  eat  buck¬ 
wheat,  which  they  seem  to  prefer  to  any¬ 
thing  else.  I  have  kept  it  before  them  most 
of  the  time.  I  also  feed  some  boiled  potatoes 
and  buckwheat  cakes  from  the  table  once 
a  day,  and  now  for  a  week  or  so  I  have 
given  them  a  little  wheat  bran  and  cracked 
corn.  A  few  times  1  have  fed  the  mother 
hens  some  whole  barley,  and  the  chicks  ate 
some  with  them.  Do  you  think  the  bran  or 
barley  had  anything  to  do  with  the  trouble? 
They  have  had  no  animal  food  except  angle- 
worms  which  I  dig  for  them  ;  have  plenty  of 
tender  grass,  grit,  charcoal  and  pure  water. 
Of  course,  the  yard  is  damp  after  a  rain, 
but  they  have  had  shelter  to  go  under  during 
showers,  so  have  not  bepn  wet.  The  coops 
are  placed  on  the  sod,  I  like  them  better  that 
way,  as  the  hen  digs  it  over  every  day  and 
prevents  it  from  becoming  filthy.  I  grease 
the  chickens  with  lard  or  butter,  to  which  I 
add  a  little  kerosene,  a  few  drops  of  carbolic 
acid  and  a  little  sulphur.  Would  that  hurt 
them  ?  M.  a. 

Lawrenceville,  Pa. 

I  would  say  without  hesitation  that  the 
whole  buckwheat  was  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  in  this  case.  I  would  never  think 


of  feeding  it  to  voung  chicks.  It  makes 
one  feel  bad  to  think  how  these  little 
things  must  suffer.  I  would  recommend 
giving  a  couple  of  drops  of  castor  oil, 
both  for  its  healing  effect  as  well  as  its 
helping  to  void  the  sharp  buckwheat  hulls. 
The  boiled  potatoes  will  not  do  any  harm 
if  fed  in  small  amounts.  They  should 
never  exceed  in  bulk  one-sixth  of  the 
amount  of  the  mash  or  other  food  they 
are  mixed  with.  If  fed  in  excess  they 
are  physicking.  Buckwheat  cakes  are  all 
right  fed  not  oftener  than  once  a  day. 
I  do  not  think  what  barley  they  got  with 
the  hens  was  sufficient  to  do  any  harm. 
I  should  feed  the  chicks  soft  food,  bran, 
middlings,  and  cornmeal,  wetted  with 
milk  if  convenient,  for  a  week  or  so,  until 
their  digestive  organs  got  healed.  Angle- 
worms  are  excellent  for  chicks,  the  very 
best  meat,  because  the  tenderest,  that  can 
be  fed  them.  Besides  it  is  living  food ; 
it  contains  that  mysterious  principle  that 
we  call  life ,  and  the  chick  that  can  ob¬ 
tain  plenty  of  bugs  and  insects, — living 
food — will  thrive  beyond  those  that  can¬ 
not.  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


WANTS  TO  BE  A  MILKMAN. 

I  am  an  office  man  who  lias  spent  the  last 
five  years  on  a  suburban  place  of  about  half 
an  acre,  where  I  have  grown  11  kinds  of  fruit, 
12  kinds  of  vegetables,  various  flowers  and 
shrubs  and  kept  from  20  to  40  hens.  Most 
of  the  work  is  done  between  five  and  eight 
A.  M.  and  six  and  seven  I’.  M.,  which  takes 
all  my  spare  time  outside  of  office  hours, 
but  it  is  a  pleasant  occupation  and  very  in¬ 
teresting.  I  now  wish  to  go  farther  into  the 
country  and  devote  all  my  time  to  produc¬ 
ing  milk  for  wholesale  delivery  in  a  city  re¬ 
quiring  12  per  cent,  standard,  and  wish  to 
ask  for  advice  through  your  columns  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  1.  Breed  of  cattle  best  suited  for  the 

purpose.  2.  Average  production  of  grade  cat¬ 
tle  of  this  breed.  3.  Number  necessary  to  in¬ 
sure  even  production  to  return  net  profit  of 
$100  per  month.  All  hay  and  field  corn 
(to  be  ground  into  meal)  sufficient  for  all 
requirements  to  be  grown  on  farm.  Corn,  30 
bushels  per  acre,  and  hay,  one  ton  per  acre. 
I  can  obtain  35  cents  per  10-quart  can  in 
Summer  and  45  cents  in  Winter.  4.  How  and 
what  to  feed.  s.  F.  w. 

Rhode  Island. 


INDIANA  HOG  NOTES. 

Keeping  hogs  free  from  lice  is  a  vexing 
proposition  among  swine  breeders.  Of  all 
the  remedies  I  have  tried  crude  petroleum  is 
the  most  satisfactory  with  me.  We  some¬ 
times  bunch  the  hogs  up  in  as  small  inclosure 
as  we  can  get  them.  We  use  a  sprinkling 
can  and  sprinkle  them  thoroughly  with  the 
pure  oil.  This  also  loosens  the  eggs,  and 
in  the  hogs’  rubbing  they  rub  a  great  many 
off,  but  you  must  keep  this  process  up.  for 
three  or  four  weeks  by  sprinkling  once  a 
week.  I  sometimes  put  water  in  small  basins 
in  the  ground,  and  then  pour  the  oil  on  the 
water;  then  let  the  hogs  help  themselves. 
They  love  to  roll  and  tumble  in  this.  They 
also  drink  this  oil.  which,  I  think,  is  benefi¬ 
cial  to  them  in  aiding  nature  in  casting  off 
any  disease  germs  they  might  chance  to 
pick  up.  I  also  throw  the  pure  oil  in  their 
sleeping  places,  which  kills  the  lice  that  are 
in  their  beds.  It  also  is  a  fine  thing  in 
keeping  down  the  dust.  The  oil  keeps  the 
skin  nice  and  clean. 

I  have  had  quite  a  bit  of  experience  with 
rape  as  a  forage  plant  for  swine,  and  we 
find  it  most  excellent.  It  is  almost  equal  to 
clover  in  flesh  and  bone-forming  elements,  so 
where  clovers  are  not  available  I  recom¬ 
mend  Dwarf  Essex  rape  as  a  most  valuable 
substitute.  As  to  its  cultivation,  it  can  be 
sown  from  early  Spring  up  to  August  1  in 
my  State  (Indiana).  After  the  leaves  are 
eaten  off  they  will  grow  out  again  if  given 
a  chance,  and  will  continue  so  until  hard 
freezing  weather.  My  experience  is  that  the 
richer  the  soil  the  better  it  likes  it ;  in  fact, 
here  rich  clay  soils  are  better  than  the  best 
black  land.  Where  it  is  suitable  I  sow  the 
seed  among  the  corn  at  last  cultivation.  As 
to  sorghum,  I  have  had  no  experience,  or  tur¬ 
nips  either,  as  forage  for  swine.  We  think 
rape  is  the  cheapest  and  handiest  forage  for 
the  hogs.  We  are  now  growing  Alfalfa  for 
our  hogs,  which  we  think  is  superior  to  all. 

Indiana.  i.  v.  l.  gakrett. 


Father  (sternly)  :  “So  you’ve  failed 
again  in  your  examinations !  How  do  you 
explain  that?”  Son:  “Because  they  went 
and  asked  me  just  the  same  questions  as 
before.”— Famille  Journal. 


“My  brother  bought  a  motor  here  last 
week,”  said  an  angry  man  to  the  sales¬ 
man  that  stepped  up  to  greet  him,  “and 
he  said  if  anything  broke  you  would 
supply  him  with  new  parts.”  “Certain- 
lv  ”  said  the  salesman.  “What  does  he 
want?”  “He  wants  two  deltoid  muscles, 
a  couple  of  knee-caps,  one  elbow,  and 
about  half  a  yard  of  cuticle,”  said  the 
man ;  “and  he  wants  them  at  once.” — 
Credit  Lost. 

“Beg  pardon,  sir,”  said  the  butler,  “but 
I’m  going  to  leave  next  week.”  “Don’t 
I  pay  you  enough?”  queried  Mr.  Neurich. 
“Oh,  yes,  sir-,”  answered  the  butler;  “I 
have  nothing  to  complain  of  on  that 
score,  and  you  are  all  right  yourself,  but 
I  can’t  get  along  with  your  wife.”  “How’s 
that?”  asked  Neurich.  “Why,  you  see, 
sir,”  explained  the  other,  “she  doesn’t 
seem  to  realize  that  I  can  pack  my  grip 
and  get  out  at  any  time,  so  she  just 
bosses  me  around  as  if  I  was  you,  sir.” — 
Chicago  News. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  rerfly  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

cures  nearly  *11  common  horse  ail¬ 
ments.  When  we  say  cure,  and  it 
fails,  flOO.  reward.  Never  claimed 
yet.  Get  free  “Veterinary  Experi¬ 
ence. ••  ICO  pages.  Makes  you  mas¬ 
ter  of  horse  ailments  and  diseases. 
Write  for  copy. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co., 

30Boverly  St..  Boston,  Mobs. 

CANADIAN  BRANCH: 

32  St.  Gabnol  Street,  Montreal,  Quebec* 


“SAVE-THE-HORSE”  SPAVIN  CURE 

’)  Trade  Mark  cures  these 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wind- 
puff,  Shoe  Boll,  injured  Tendonti 
and  all  Lameneng.  No  scar  or  loss 
ofhair.  Horse  works  as  usual, 
a  bottle,  with  written  bindings 
guarantee  or  contract.  Send 

for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  Spmik.  Rikgbouc.Cubb.  TNorowm 

from  business  men  and  trainers  -  -  — —  - 

on  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid, 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Tro™\’!i: 


$3  PACKAGE  | 

will  cure  any  c a s e  nEImSc m 

or  your  money  will  be 
refunded.  wShi 

$1  PACKAGE  y/M  SR$ 

cure  ordinary  cases.  Bal 

Sent  post  paid  on  n  jr*. 
receipt  of  price. 

AGENTS  WANTED  /-fO 
IVE  REMEDY  COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH  PA. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


DON'T 
LET 
HIM 
SUFFER 

SEND 
TO-DAY 
ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 
ONLY  POSITIVE 

AND 

PERMANENT 

CURE 


MINERAL  HEAVE 

Fourth  Avenue. 


•V. :  THfe  ■■■ 
r’.ANIMAI^Sr 
••’FRIEND 

Kill,  every  tty  It 
strike.,  when  either  of 
our  patent  sprayers  is  used; 
keeps  off  the  rest.  The  origi¬ 
nal  stock  protector,  absolute¬ 
ly  harmless  toman  or  beast. 
Cures  all  sores,  prevents  con¬ 
tagious  diseases;  used  by 
same  dairymen  since  1885, 
because  it  protects  cows  in 
pasture  from  all  insect  pests 
longer  than  any  imitation. 
Half  cent's  worth  saves  3  quarts  milk  and  much  flesh. 
No  lice  In  poultry  hoiine  or  any  place  it  is  sprayed.  It 
dealer  hasn't  Shoo-Fly  (made  in  Philadelphia)  send  $1 
for  Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO-FLY  to 
protect  200  cows.  Name  express  office.  $1  returned  if 
cows  not  protected.  Free  Booklet  describes  Compressed 
Air  Sprayer — sprays  50  cows  in  a  few  minutes. 

Shoo-Fly  3Ifff.  Co.,  1018  Fairmount  Avq., Philadelphia 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

of  Cornell  University,  Iiluvca,  N.  Y. 

Free  tuition  to  New  York  State  Students.  Extend¬ 
ed  announcement.  Addross 

Prof.  JAMES  LAW,  F.  R.  C.  V.  S.,  Director. 


F0RDH00K  KENNELS 

Have  the  past  year  been  re-enforced  with  a 
number  of  Fine  IMPORTED 


DO  YOU  WANT 

HOLSTEIN  COWS, 
HEIFERS  or  BULLS 

of  the  richest  and  largest  producing  families  known 
at  a  reasonable  price? 

ftSS  HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON,  J”*,Ss* 

Liacoua,  3XT.  Y. 

Or  better,  visit  tho  Herd.  Established,  1876 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 

DEADLY  TYPHOID  FEVER  GERMS, 
DEADLY  CHOLERA  INFANTUM  GERMS 

are  more  frequently  taken  into  the  human  stomach  in 
milk  than  all  other  cases  combined.  Some  cows  milk 
also  produces  stomach  trouble  and  acute  indigestion. 
If  you  are  an  invalid  <>r  have  an  invalid  child  or 
if  you  are  troubled  with  indigestion,  write  and 
give  me  full  particulars.  I  can  furnish  you  with  a 
registered  Holstein  cow  giving  just  the  proper  amount 
of  fat  and  protein.  When  you  buy  unbalanced  or  im¬ 
pure  milk  you  imperil  the  lives  of  all  who  drink  it. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 

Department  I),  Cortland,  N,  Y. 


The  Edgewater  Herd, 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Holstein  cattle  of  the  purest  breeding,  Chester 
White,  Poland  China,  Berkshire,  Essex,  and  Duroc 
Jersey  Ked  Swtne  of  all  ages  A  Splendid  bred  lot 
of  Young  Stock  on  Hand  for  Sale,  also  Choice  Grade 
Dairy  Cows  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 
Address  W.  It.  SELLECK,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


BUTTER  BRED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF. 

Dropped  March  19,  190G.  Nicely  marked,  a  little 
more  black  than  white. 

Sire,  Canary  Butterfly  Sir  Henry  No.  33521,  grandson 
of  the  noted  butter  fat  record  cow  Canary  Mercedes 
with  a  record  of  25.16  lbs.  butter  and  nearly  a 
per  cent  butter  fat. 

Dam,  Genie  Clothilde  No.  48097,  a  fine  large  cow 
with  a  seven  year  record  just  made  of  22.60  lbs.  butter, 
average  fat  4.1.  First  draft  for  $00.00  takes  him 
registered  and  transferred. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTE1N-FKIESIANS. 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want,  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  oiler  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  COKTELYOU,  Somerville,  N .  J. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 


From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  at» 
Beryl  Wavnes  Paul  Deivol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  roam 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  oa 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co..  N.Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  postal  card  for  64-pago  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

P.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Jersey  Cattle,  Berkshire  Hogs, 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

K.  F.  SHANNON,  905  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Rkgist'd  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire.  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
Collie  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
Poultry.  Come  see  my 
stock  and  make  your  own 
selections.  Send  2c.  stamp 
Fancy  of  Kurcka  130891  for  New  Catalogue. 
EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  from  8  to  12  months  old. 
^  Breeding,  price  and  individuality  right. 

W.  A.  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  New  York. 


ERSEY  REDS,  CHESTER  WHITES. 

Choice  pigs— any  age  of  the  highest  standard. 
Write  for  prices  and  state  age  wanted. 

HOLMES  SEED  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Penn. 


For  Profit  in  Pigs,  The 


JERSEY  REDS 

are  the  Breed  to  Keep. 

Free  48  Page  Catalogue. 


ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES^ 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier.  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
08600.  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES 

Of  the  Choicest  Blood. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  correspond  with 
parties  desiring  Fine  Puppies. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE&CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind, 
also  Ferrets.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


FOR  SAI.E  Sporting  and  Pet  Dogs,  Pigeons.  Fer¬ 
rets,  Belgium  Hares  and  Swine.  8  cents  40-page 
Illustrated  Catalog.  C.  G.  Lloydt,  Dept.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshircs  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  aDd  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 
in  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Erciidoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  English  Bacon 

llog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stoclc  for  sale. 
Meadow  Brook  Stock  Farm,  Rochester.  Mich. 


PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARH'3lSEl??3Sf,*SS; 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  you  desire  the  best  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  order 

E.  H,  KNAPP  &  SON,  -  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


1906. 
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A  PROBLEM  IN  BREEDING. 

We  have  a  herd  of  native  cows  which  we 
want  to  cross  with  a  purebred  Holstein- 
Friesian  bull.  Some  of  the  cows  are  full 
black,  some  are  full  red,  some  are  full  yellow 
and  the  remainder  are  yellow  with  white  legs. 
Shall  we  bred  from  a  more  white  than  black 
sire  or  a  more  black  than  white  one?  If  pos¬ 
sible  we  would  like  nearly  all  the  calves  to 
have  white  legs.  c.  M.  K. 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Grade  offspring  from  a  pure  Holstein 
sire  usually  tends  to  a  greater  proportion 
of  black.  If  you  select  even  a  very  liglit- 
colored  bull  it  is  probable  that  you  will 
have  more  black  on  your  calves  than  is 
desirable  in  the  first  generation.  Later 
generations  will  have  an  increasing  pro¬ 
portion  of  white,  if  the  use  of  the 
purebred  sire  is  continued,  h.  h.  wing. 

I  have  never  bad  any  experience  in 
breeding  any  other  cattle  than  Ilolstein- 
Friesian.  From  what  I  know,  however, 

I  would  prefer  a  bull  more  black  than 
white,  as  he  is  more  liable  to  mark  bis 
calf  than  a  lighter-colored  bull.  Of 
course  it  is  a  pretty  hard  matter  to  tell 
anything  about  whether  your  calf  will 
have  white  legs  or  not.  This  is  getting 
down  pretty  fine.  w.  w.  cheney. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  very  poor  way  to  start  in 
breeding,  as  the  breeder  can  never  have 
anything  but  grade  cows.  If  he  would 
sell  just  a  few  of  his  grade  cows  and 
put  that  money  in  one  or  two  purcbreds, 
then  buy  a  good  purebred  bull,  he  would 
in  time  reach  a  point  that  would  be  of 
some  benefit  to  him.  He  would  then  get 
in  line  for  a  herd  of  pure-bred  Holstein- 
Friesians.  But  in  reference  to  his  ques¬ 
tion  I  would  get  a  Holstein  bull  that 
was  about  one-half  black  and  one-half 
white,  nicely  marked,  and  that  did  not 
have  any  black  on  bis  legs.  I  think  in 
this  way  he  would  accomplish  bis  ends 
as  nearly  as  by  any  other  method.  But 
I  would  suggest  to  this  inquirer  to  try  to 
get  two  or  three  registered  females  with 
his  bulls;  then  as  his  herd  increases  he 
could  drop  out  the  grades  and  get  in  line 
for  a  herd  of  purebred  registered  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  cattle.  a.  a.  cortelyou. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  perfectly  feasible  to  cross  a  reg¬ 
istered  Holstein-Friesian  bull  upon  grade 
cows.  Increase  from  such  a  cross,  if 
properly  made,  will  be  mostly  black  and 
white  in  color,  at  least  one-third  larger 
than  the  native  cows,  and  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  milk  capacity  of  from  25  to  50 
per  cent.  As  a  rule  it  will  be  found  that 
while  this  has  increased  the  flow  of  milk, 
it  has  not  been  done  at  the  expense  of 
butter  fat,  and  the  grade  cows  will  gen¬ 
erally  test  as  high  in  the  butter  fat  as 
natives.  However,  care  must  be  observed 
in  selecting  the  bull.  The  inquirer  uses 
the  words  “the  purebred  Holstein-Frie¬ 
sian  bull.”  Now,  if  a  Friesian  bull  is 
purebred,  he  is  entitled  to  registry,  but 
he  is  not  always  registered,  and  because  of 
this  fact  some  breeders,  I  fear,  are  send¬ 
ing  out  so-called  purebred  registered  Hoi' 
stein-Friesian  bulls  which  are  not  regis¬ 
tered  and  are  not  entitled  to  registry. 
Many  times  they  are  large,  handsomely 
marked,  and  have  all  the  appearances  of 
a  purebred  registered  animal,  and  the 
purchaser  is  easily  imposed  upon.  Such 
a  bull  as  I  have  described  will  not  answer 
this  purpose,  and  the  breeder  would  be 
disappointed  in  his  offspring.  The  only 
safe  wav  is  to  buy  a  good  individual, 
well-bred  Holstein-Friesian  bull,  and 
when  you  are  paying  your  money  and 
taking  the  animal,  require  the  seller  to 
deliver  also  the  certificate  of  registry,  and 
take  care  to  see  that  the  markings  in  the 
certificate  of  registry  correspond  with  the 
markings  of  the  animal.  Select  a  bull 
largely  more  white  than  black,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  well  established  by  ex¬ 
perimental  test  covering  a  period  of  many 
years,  that  the  increase  from  a  registered 
Holstein  bull  upon  grade  cows  of  any 
description  will  almost  invariably  be 
marked  much  darker  than  the  sire.  While 
it  is  very  desirable  to  get  cows  with, 
white  legs,  you  cannot  always  do  that  in 
matinc  a  purebred  sire  upon  scrub  or 


grade  cows;  however,  if  you  select  a  bull 
largely  white  you  will  get  a  fair  propor¬ 
tion  with  white  legs,  and  pretty  evenly 
marked  black  and  white. 

New  York.  Horace  l.  bronson. 

My  experience  and  observation  lead  me 
to  say  that  the  tendency  upon  grade  cows 
is  to  get  more  black  than  white  in  the 
offspring,  and  I  would  prefer  to  have  the 
sire  in  such  a  case  more  largely  white 
than  black.  Much,  however,  will  depend 
upon  his  ancestry.  He  may  be  a  sport 
from  stock  with  more  black  than  white. 
To  be  more  certain  of  results,  get  a  bull 
that  is  not  only  light  himself,  but  is 
from  parentage  producing  uniformity.  In 
breeding  upon  grade  cows  you  should  look 
carefully  to  prepotency.  Get  a  sire  that 
has  the  ability,  so  far  as  individuality  and 
ancestry  may  be  judged,  to  reproduce  him¬ 
self.  Such  a  bull  will  give  quite  uni¬ 
formly  calves  of  uniform  type,  and  many 
of  them,  probably  from  inferior  cows, 
will  have  the  appearance  and  characteris¬ 
tics  of  full  bloods.  But  people  usually 
say,  would  you  raise  calves  from  inferior 
cows?  Yes,  I  would,  in  a  cross  of  this 
kind.  The  great  cow  “Lady  Lightfoot,” 
raised  on  our  farm,  and  now  the  property 
of  Cook  &  Sons,  that  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  holds  the  record  for  a  grade 
cow ;  viz.,  17,400  pounds  calving  in  a 
year  and  23,420  pounds  milking  a  full 
year,  and  these  records  made  in  consecu¬ 
tive  years,  had  as  a  granddam  one  of  the 
most  ordinary  cows  one  could  wish,  she 
being  the  second  cross  from  purebred 
bulls.  When  we  come  to  the  second  cross, 
then  I  would  be  more  careful,  and  raise 
only  from  the  best  cows.  The  blood  of 
the  dam  will  begin  to  have  more  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  young,  as  she  is  graded 
from  the  native.  It  often  happens  that 
the  first  cross  from  a  valuable  bull  will 
give  larger  producers  than  subsequent 
crosses.  It  was  so  in  my  own  case,  judg¬ 
ing  the  entire  work  of  each  bull  since 
the  beginning  iti  1888.  I  would  throw  out 
the  notion  of  white  legs,  and  breed  for 
milk  and  butter  fat.  No  doubt  if  you  get 
the  kind  of  sire  advised  he  will  take 
care  of  the  legs,  but  I  would  not  have 
that  too  strongly  in  mind.  I  would 
much  prefer  a  dairy  without  a  white  hair 
on  them  of  superior  merit  at  the  pail 
than  finely  marked  average  cows.  Get 
production  first  and  color  if  you  can. 

_ H.  E.  cook.. 

COW  WITH  OBSTRUCTED  TEAT. 

I  have  a  cow  just  freshened,  and  I  find 
that  one  of  her  teats  is  obstructed  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  end.  I 
used  a  milking  tube,  which  relieved  that 
quarter  of  her  bag,  but  when  I  withdraw  the 
tube  I  cannot  get  a  drop  of  milk  through. 
I  have  given  her  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts,  and 
purpose  following  it  for  three  mornings  with 
an  ounce  of  saltpeter  as  recommended  re¬ 
cently  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  by  Edward  Van  Al- 
styne  in  a  similar  case.  Is  there  any  other 
treatment  that  you  would  recommend,  and  is 
there  a  probability  that  the  teat  will  come 
all  right  as  a  result  of  this  treatment?  Her 
udder  is  not  caked.  G.  T. 

Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

What  I  said  before  in  answer  to  a 
somewhat  similar  question,  as  to  use  of 
the  milking  tube,  will  apply  here  and  in 
all  similar  cases.  It  would  seem  as  though 
there  was  an  obstruction  in  the  teat,  and 
no  fever  or  inflammation  in  the  udder. 
In  this  case  the  physic  and  saltpeter  were 
not  so  necessary  as  if  inflammation  ex¬ 
isted,  but  they  would  do  no  harm,  and  in 
any  case  have  the  effect  of  putting  the 
blood  in  best  shape  for  treatment.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  tube  simply  went  through  the  ob¬ 
struction  and  when  it  was  drawn  out  it 
closed  up  again.  Should  there  be  no  re¬ 
lief  when  this  reaches  the  questioner,  I 
should  use  a  bistoury  to  open  up  the  teat 
and  cut  throuugh  the  obstruction,  better 
than  a  milk  tube  will  do.  If  there  has 
been  no  previous  experience  in  the  use 
of  this  instrument  it  will  probably  be  well 
to  have  a  veterinary  do  it,  for  while  it  is 
a  simple  operation,  it  is  one  that  if  not 
done  properly  and  with  care,  will  mean 
the  loss  of  the  quarter.  The  oil  and  car¬ 
bolic  treatment  recommended  previously 
will  be  excellent  to  inject  as  a  healer 
in  this  case;  in  fact,  as  I  wrote  at  length 
in  T he  R.  N.-Y.  last  Fall  it  is  a  fine  thing 
to  keep  in  the  stable,  and  a  sure  cure  for 
scab  in  the  end  of  the  teat. 

E.  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


The  New  Way 

SwiltSSoluble 
Blood  Flour 

_ the  Only  Way 


The  Old  Way  gave  good  results,  but  whole  milk  containing 
high-priced  butter-fat  is  too  expensive  for  calf- feeding.  The 
New  Way — feeding  1/4  pound  Swift’s  Soluble  Blood  Flour 
with  Skim-milk  produces  as  good  results  at  much  less  cost. 


The  Reason  Why 

Young  calves  require  a  ration  rich  in  digestible 
Protein  so  they  may  grow  Bone  and  Flesh  instead 
of  laying  on  Fat.  Swift’s  Soluble  Blood  Flour 
(Protein  87  %  )  is  the  richest  Protein  feed  available. 
We  have  literature  which  tells  about  it.  Ask  for  it. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Animal  Food  Department,  Desk  3 
Union  Stock  Yards  CHICAGO 
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You  Should  Buy  a 


DAVIS 

Cream  Separator 

Because  by  so  doing  you 

Save  $20  to  $50 

ot  your  own  good  money. 
You  will  readily  seehow  wo 
make  the  great  reduction 
in  selling  cost,  when  we  tell 
you  “there  is  no  one  be¬ 
tween  you  and  ns, ”no  whole¬ 
sale  or  jobbers’eommisslons, 
no  state  or  district  agent  to 

pay‘  We  are  Bona  Fide 
Manufacturers. 

It  costs  us  as  much  to  manufacture 
the  Simple  Davis,  materials  cost  more 
if  anything,  for  we  use  nothing  hut  the 
our  plan  it  does  notcostas  much  to  sell  as  it 
does  to  make,  therefore  our  low  price. 

The  Simple  Davis  has  a  simple  3  piece  bowl  made  so 

good  that  it  requires  no  balancing,  consequently  always  in 
alance.  The  low  tank  is  only  3  ft.  7  in.  high.  It's  the 
easiest  to  clean,  run  and  understand. 

Our  liberal  selling  plan  is  fully  explained  in  our  money 
saving  catalogue  No.  140  .  it’s  absolutely  free.  A  post¬ 
al  request  brings  it.  Remember  we  pay  the  freight  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery. 


Davis  Cream  Separator  Co., 66A  &go* “l!"'1' 


100%  ON  YOUR  MONEY 
EVERY  YEAR 
FOR  TWENTY  YEARS 

This  is  tho  marvelously  good  investment  that 
more  than  700,000  users  have  actually  found  tho 
DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR  to  be. 

With  the  average  number  of  cows  a  DE  LAVAL 
machino  saves  and  earns  its  whole  cost  tho  first  year, 
which  it  continues  to  do  yearly  for  its  established  life 
of  fully  twenty  years  more  to  come. 

Thero  surely  isn’t  another  such  investment,  either 
on  the  farm  or  off  it,  open  to  anyone  having  cream 
to  separate.  Why  delay  making  it  ? 

As  for  the  first  cost,  if  you  havo  the  ready  cash  of 
course  there  is  a  fair  discount  for  it,  but  if  not  any 
reputable  buyor  may  secure  a  DE  LAVAL  machine 
on  such  liberal  terms  that  the  machine  is  actually 
free  of  cost  for  it  will  earn  it*  cost  and 
more  while  you  are  paying  for  it. 

Send  at  once  for  catalogue  ana  full  particulars. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 
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The  International 

Is  the  only  Silo  with  an  Automatic  Self  Adjusting 
Hoop.  Also  has  Continuous,  Open  Front,  Air  Tight, 
and  Easy  Operating  Door,  and  a  Permanent  Laduer, 
always  in  Position.  Made  of  Selected  2-inch  Tank 
Pine.  Matched,  ready  to  set  up.  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONA  I,  SILO  CO.,  Box  91,  Jefferson,  O. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  — To  learn  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COLLEOE. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STREET. 


No  More. Blind  Horses  Moon  blindness  and  other 

sore  eyes,  BARRY  CO,,  Iowa  City.  Iowa,  have  a  cure. 


WEEDSPORT  SILOS. 

The  three  styles  we  build  are  models  of  up-to-date  Silo 
construction.  The  cut  shows  “The  Weedsport  Improved 
Silo,”  with  removable  sliding,  interchangeable  doors, 
and  octagon  shingle  roof. 

Our  HAYRACKS  are  attractive,  light,  durable,  strong 
and  most  convenient  for  all  purposes.  We  also  make  stock 
troughs,  cow  stanchions,  cider,  krout  and  spraying  tanks. 

All  goods  of  our  make  are  warranted  to  he  of  good  material  in 
every  part  and  first-class  workmanship  throughout.  Agents 
Wanted  in  Unoccupied  Territory. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  special  proposition  on  orders  m 
territory  not  covei'ed  by  our  representative  or  our  agents. 

THE  ABRAM  WALRATH  COMPANY,  Box  83, Weedsport,  N.Y. 


CAYUGA,  14ft.  S8.50, 
16ft.  $9.00. 


SENECA,  14ft.  $8.00, 
16ft.  $8.50. 


^"Hou^Aboti^^Oui^Ensilage^u 

“OHIO”  Ensilage  Cutters  cut  two  ways — cut  and  elevate  the  corn  into 
silo  at  an  amazing  speed;  and  cut  off  huge  slices  from  your  ensilage  expenses. 

How  does  it  “cut”  expenses?  By  its  immense  capacity,  its  self  feed 
mechanism,  its  power-saving  direct  draft  blower,  its  simply  operated 
silage  distributor,  its  minimum  use  of  power  for  maximum  results. 

Silage  as  a  milk  and  beef  producer  is 
far  superior  to  grain.  Our  book 
ern  Silage  Methods”  (10c)  tells  all  about 
Our  Ensilage  Cutter  Catalog  will  easily  con¬ 
vince  the  man  who  wants  the  best.  Send 
for  it.  Manufactured  only  by 
The  Silver  Manufacturing  Co„ 

Salem,  Ohio. 
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HUMOROUS 


“That  man  has  a  very  shady  business 
record.”  “Why,  what  has  he  been  doing?” 
“He  puts  up  awnings.” — Baltimore  Amer¬ 
ican. 

Stella:  “Isn’t  that  Mr.  Bachelor  kind 
and  gentle?”  Bella:  “That’s  just  the 
trouble;  he  stands  without  hitching.” — 
Brooklyn  Life. 

“Do  you  know  why  the  chickies  came 
out  of  the  eggs,  Bobbie?”  “I  guess  they 
knew  they’d  get  boiled  if  they  stayed  in.” 
— Harper’s  Bazar. 

Village  Constable  (to  villager  who  has 
keen  knocked  down  by  passing  motor  cy¬ 
clist)  :  “You  didn’t  see  the  number,  but 
could  you  swear  to  the  man?”  Villager: 
“I  did ;  but  I  don’t  think  ’e  ’eard  me.” — 
Punch. 

“For  goodness’  sake !  What’s  that 
noise?”  “The  girl  next  door  is  having 
her  voice  cultivated.”  “Huh!  Apparently 
the  process  of  cultivation  has  reached 
the  harrowing  season.” — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

“See  what  all  this  blamed  nonsense  has 
cost  the  country!”  exclaimed  the  western 
cattle  raiser.  “What?  The  investiga¬ 
tion?”  queried  the  other  passenger.  “No, 
darn  it — the  things  the  investigators  found 
out !” — Chicago  Tribune. 

Suburbanite  (to  visitor)  :  “Oh,  how 
are  you  ?  Come  right  in.  Don’t  mind  the 
dog.”  Visitor:  “But  won’t  he  bite?” 
Suburbanite:  “That’s  just  what  I  want 
to  see.  I  only  bought  that  watch  dog 
this  morning.” — Lc  Rire. 

First  Sailor  :  “On  my  last  voyage  I 
saw  waves  100  feet  high !”  Second  Sail¬ 
or:  “I’ve  been  a  sailor  forty  years  and 
never  seen  ’em  over  forty.”  First  Sailor: 
“P’raps  not !  But  everything  is  higher 
now  than  it  used  to  be,  mate!” — Life. 

“Yes,  sir,”  exclaimed  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  commercial  interests,  “this  pure 
food  law  is  all  wrong.”  “What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  it?”  “Matter?  Why,  man.  if  we 
couldn’t  adulterate  the  poisons  we  use  in 
our  fancy  goods  for  table  use  they’d  be 
fatal.” — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

“The  people,”  said  the  first  trust  mag¬ 
nate,  “are  kicking  about  our  selling  stuff 
cheaper  abroad  than  we  do  at  home.” 
“Well,”  responded  the  second  trust  mag¬ 
nate  slowly,  “if  they  kick  hard  enough — 

if  they  kick  hard  enough - ”  “Yes?” 

“We  may  have  to  raise  those  foreign 
prices.” — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

“Do  you  know,”  said  the  cheerful  fel¬ 
low,  as  he  watched  the  tourist  making  for 
the  station,  “that  it  is  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  tell  whether  a  man  is  go¬ 
ing  out  on  a  journey  or  returning  by  the 
way  he  carries  his  portmanteau?”  “I 
never  thought  of  that,”  said  the  simple 
young  man.  “What  is  the  difference?” 
“It’s  just  this  way,”  he  went  on.  “When 
a  young  man  is  going  away  he  carries  his 
portmanteau  towards  the  railway  station, 
and  when  he  is  coming  back  he  carries  it 
in  the  other  direction.” — Scottish-Amcri- 
can. 


Modern 


SMALLEY 


is  guaranteed  the  strongest,  lightest  running, 

of  e: 


New  Special  No.  18  (shown  liercl  is  made 
tionally  strong — lienee,  the  name  “Special.” 
The  fodder  is  in  rapid  motion  from  the  time 
it  is  deposited  on  tlie  travr  - -*ahl^  f  ill  it 
enters  the  silo,  thus  requi 
to  operate  than  other  si’ 

Handles  bundles  of  any  s 
limited  only  by  the  amo’~ 
can  feed  it.  Patented  S 
accidents  impossible.  '  •  - 
Write  to-day  for  onr  I 
eivesfullinforination  con 
Tillers;  also  shredders,  I 
powers,  feed  mills  and  ro 
SMALLEY  MFG. CO 


most  economical  built.  The 
extra  heavy  material,  built  excep- 


a. 

K. 


M*able  till  it 
CTj  ss  power 
O  nachin(”L 
^  apacity  is 
~  odder  you 
^  2vices  make 


-tidoffue.  which 
C5  our  17  sizes  of  silo 
sweep  and  tread 
Sw,  S. 
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Climax  t.. silage  Gutter 

Simplest,  cheapest  and  most  perfect  working  of  all  ensilage 
machines.  Cuts  and  elevates  at  one  operation,  with  no  litter 
or  waste.  No  other  style  of  cutter  compares  with  the 

Inward  Shearing  Cut 

of  knives  and  the  Climax  is  the  only  cutter  that  has 
it.  Don’t  be  caught  by  bare  claims  of  superiority 
without  proof.  Read  the  record  of  the  Fair  and 
other  Competitive  Tests.  We  are  always  anxious  to 
let  the  Climax  work  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine, 
the  buyer  to  take  the  best.  It  you  want  to  be  sure  of  the  best,  ask 
for  the  competitive  teBt.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

WARS AW-WILKINSON  CO.,  gQ  Highland  Avo,,  Warsaw,  W.  Y.  , 


The  Complete 
Machine 


Cuts  and  Elevates 
7  to  25  Tons  an  Hour 


Economic  Ensilage  Cutting 

appeals  to  you.  We  have  the  Blower  that  requires 
the  least  power  and  the  Engine  that  gives  the  most 
power  on  the  smallest  fuel  consumption. 

Abenaque  Gasoline  Engines 
and  Papec  Blowers 

will  suit  you  in  price 
and  capacity.  Note 
the  feed  table  at¬ 
tached  to  mountings 
on  the  Blower.  This 
outfit  warranted  su¬ 
perior  to  all  others 
Write  for  Catalogue 
O  to 

Abenaque  Machine  Works 

Westminster  Station,  Vt. 

New  England  Agents  for  the  Papec  Machine  Co. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


STODDARD  LINE 


with  absoluto  safety,  at  small  cost  may  bo  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  Maybe  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  "C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  84.,  New  York.  238  Franklin  8L,  Ronton. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  234  Craig  8t.,  Went,  Montreal,  I’.  O. 

40  North  7th  8b,  Philadelphia.  22  Fitt  Nt.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 

Amargura  06,  Havana,  Cuba. 
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GASOLINE  ENGINES 

For  farm,  shop  or  mill  use.  Vertical 
or  horizontal.  Mounted  or  Stationary 
Sizes  from  l‘A  to  100  H.  P. 


Pumping  and  Electric  Lighting  Outfits  a  Specialty. 

Sold  under  Our  Guarantee. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  -  Rutland, 

Write  for  Catalog-  E.  H. 


Vt. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
II.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOLESA LE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Dealers 
profits  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prlctj  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  5446  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Do  Your  Own 
Threshing 

with  a  Fearless  Thresher. 

Always  ready.  Cleans  per¬ 
fectly;  saves  all  the  grain. 

Small  crew;  small  power  required.  Easy  and  convenient 
to  o]>erate.  Also  Silos,  Cutters,  Powers,  Manure  Spreaders. 
Write  for  catalog  wanted. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  1 1 ,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


The  Fertilizer  Question.  Every  farmer 
wunta  to  know  about  fertilizing.  Why  not  send  for 
big  new  Free  oatulogue  of  the 

American  Manure  Spreader 

It  tells  about  the  best  Sproader,  made  in  9  styles  and  6 
sizes — sold  On  Trial  and  On  Time.  Fairest  selling  plan, 
exclusively  our  own.  With  catalog  goes  booklet.  “The 
Value,  Care  and  Application  of  Manure."  Write  now. 

American  Harrow  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Buys  Our  Warranted 

3J4H.P.  Gasoline  Engine 


$8  5’  warranted  Write  for  Book 

horse  power  gasoline  and  Special 

engine  which  wo  ship _ Oner _ 

everywhere.  Guaranteed  to  develop 

3W  horse  power  and  to  work  right  in  any  climate.  No 
engine  uses  loss  fuel;  bolter  than  many  engines  costing 
nearly  twice  as  much.  We  sell  on  credit  no  matter  whero 
you  live  and  will  make  you  a  special  time  elTer.  Write  us 
for  catalogue  and  wo  will  toll  you  how  we  make  lowest 
price  in  America  on  Engines. 

CALDWELL-HALLOWELL  CO. 

811  THIRD  STREET  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


ICredit  is 
|  Good 


Write  for  Book 
and  Special 
Offer 


HORSE  POWERS 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PIITTERQ 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  UU  I  I  tilO 
Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

For  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 
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THE  ELGIN  SYSTEM  OF  RENTING  FARMS. 

Increasing  Fertility  Through  Milk  Production. 

Most  of  the  farms  in  the  Elgin  district,  Illinois,  are 
rented,  and  the  system  of  renting  is  a  money-making 
one  for  both  land  owner  and  tenant,  and  has  a  tendency 
to  constantly  make  the  land  more  productive.  Several 
land  owners  who  have  grown  too  old  to  work  their 
farms  themselves,  and  who  have  moved  into  town  and 
rent  their  lands,  have  told  me  that  their  farms  were 
producing  more  than  when  they  worked  them  them¬ 
selves,  and  some  have  said  that  their  land  produces 
more  to-day  that  it  did  40  years  ago  when  the  prairie 
sod  was  first  broken.  The  business  is  milk  producing. 
The  owner  of  the  land  furnishes  the  land,  buildings, 
permanent  equipment,  like  shafting  and  engine  and  the 
cows.  The  tenant  furnishes  teams,  implements 
and  labor.  The  crops  grown  on  the  farm  are 
fed,  and  one-half  the  cost  of  all  feed  purchased  is 
paid  by  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  one-half  by  the 
tenant.  Each  stands  one-half  of  the  loss  caused 
by  the  death  of  animals,  and  each  one-half  the 
loss  or  gain  when  dry  cows  are  sold  and  fresh 
ones  purchased  in  their  places.  The  tenant 
spreads  all  the  manure  on  the  land  and  keeps  an 
agreed  number  of  acres  seeded  to  grass  and  clover. 

The  cost  of  the  feed  bought  off  the  farm  is  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  amount  received  from  sales,  and 
the  balance  of  the  money  is  divided  equally  be¬ 
tween  the  owner  of  the  land  and  tenant,  settlement 
being  made  monthly.  The  advantages  of  the 
Elgin  system  of  renting  farms  are  that  landlord 
and  tenant  are  alike  interested  in  securing  the 
greatest  net  profits  from  the  farm,  and  that  what¬ 
ever  increases  or  decreases  the  profits  of  one  will 
equally  increase  or  decrease  the  profits  of  the 
other.  The  owner  of  the  farm  furnishes  the  best 
cows  that  he  can  secure,  because  they  pay  best. 

He  furnishes  good  barns  and  yards,  because  the 
better  shelter  and  surroundings  the  cows  have  the 
more  they  will  yield,  for  each  ton  of  feed  eaten. 

The  tenant  takes  the  best  care  of  the  cows,  because 
neglect  lowers  the  yield,  and  whenever  a  cow  dies 
or  loses  a  quarter  or  wears,  out  and  has  to  be 
sold,  half  of  the  loss  comes  out  of  his  pocket. 

The  tenant  manures  the  land  and  works  it  to  get 
the  largest  crops  he  can  because  every  extra 
dollar’s  worth  of  feed  raised  makes  a  dollar  less 
to  be  spent  in  buying  feed,  and  adds  a  dollar 
to  the  profits.  Landlord  and  tenant  are  equally 
interested  in  buying  feed  that  will  make  the  great¬ 
est  net  profit,  and  consult  together  as  to  what 
feed  to  buy  to  mix  with  that  which  grows  on  the 
farm  to  return  the  most  money. 

The  Elgin  system  of  renting  land  insures  the 
keeping  of  the  live  stock  up  to  the  full  capacity  of 
the  land.  Most  of  the  milk  produced  is  sold  to 
the  Bordens;  this  requires  a  high  quality  of  prod¬ 
uct  and  insures  good  prices,  and  every  tenant  is  anxious 
to  keep  more  cows  rather  than  less.  The  land  is  kept 
constantly  improving.  The  general  rule  is  to  keep  only 
as  much  land  in  pasture  as  will  supply  the  cows  when 
the  grass  is  at  its  best  and  feed  grain  all  the  rest  of 
the  year.  Most  dairymen  plan  to  full  feed  with  grain 
30  months  each  year.  The  rule  in  Winter  is  to  feed 
all  the  grain  the  cows  will  eat,  and  many  of  the  ten¬ 
ants  feed  as  high  as  20  pounds  of  grain  per  cow  daily. 
This  makes  a  large  amount  of  rich  manure,  and  most 
of  it  is  put  on  with  spreaders.  The  interests,  jointly, 
of  the  owners  and  tenants  in  the  business  provide  an 
ample  supply  of  capital  to  work  the  farms  to  the  best 
advantage.  On  many  of  the  farms  mill  feeds  are 
bought  in  the  Summer  when  lowest,  and  last  Winter 
when  bran  was  selling  at  $17. r>0  a  ton  many  tenants 
were  feeding  bran  purchased  the  previous  Summer  at 
$13.  The  farms  are  well  equipped  with  buildings, 
>vater  supply,  gasoline  engines  from  12  to  25  horse¬ 


power  and  along  the  lines  of  the  electric  roads  many  of 
the  farms  have  motors,  buying  their  current  from  the 
electric  company. 

At  Elgin  there  is  an  average  daily  delivery  of  milk 
through  the  year  of  120,000  pounds.  Dundee,  five  miles 
north,  receives  an  equal  amount,  and  St.  Charles,  six 
miles  south,  nearly  as  much.  This  shows  that  the 
Elgin  system  has  brought  intensive  farming.  A  few 
instances  will  show  what  is  being  done  on  individual 
farms.  A  farm  of  100  acres  has  20  acres  in  grass, 
every  foot  to  be  cultivated.  Forty  cows  are  milked, 
and  last  year’s  oats  yielded  by  weight  95  bushels  per 
acre.  On  a  farm  of  230  acres  47  cows  produced  milk 
last  year  that  sold  for  $4,200.  On  a  farm  of  120  acres 
there  was  $3,800  to  divide  equally  between  landlord 
and  tenant  after  the  feed  was  paid  for.  A  farm  of  226 
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acres  has  a  barn  with  stalls  for  102  cows;  100  cows  were 
kept  last  Winter  and  the  receipts  each  month  for  milk 
were  over  $900.  Only  60  acres  of  the  farm  is  kept  in 
grass.  The  owner  has  two  farms — on  one  the  tenant 
has  stayed  six  years  and  on  the  other  nine  years.  The 
Elgin  system  of  renting  farms  can  be  adopted  to  ad¬ 
vantage  where  it  is  desired  to  handle  horses,  beef,  or 
dairy  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  or  poultry.  It  will  yield  much 
larger  profits  to  both  landlord  and  tenant  than  grain 
farming  and  has  the  merit  of  building  up  the  soil. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL. 

A  WOMAN’S  EXPERIENCE  WITH  CHICKS. 

Now  that  the  youngest  chicks  are  past  the  critical 
first  three  weeks,  we  may  take  time  to  review  the  les¬ 
sons  learned  in  this  season’s  work  with  incubators  and 
brooders.  The  400-egg  incubator  and  60  eggs  under 
hens,  to  replenish  the  incubator  after  the  testing  out, 
were  started  April  7,  the  incubator  being  in  the  house 


cellar,  which  is  rather  dry.  We  experimented  the  last 
week  of  incubation,  by  hanging  a  constantly  wet  bran 
sack  close  to  the  lamp  and  running  the  thermometer 
a  little  higher,  104-105  degrees.  The  result  was  the 
best  hatch  we  have  ever  had,  viz.,  355  White  Leghorn 
chicks,  (and  these  from  pullets  that  had  laid  extra  well 
since  last  November),  but  right  here  we  made  a  mis¬ 
take.  There  were  so  many  chicks,  and  the  incubator 
nursery  was  so  warm,  during  the  second  night,  that  by 
the  time  we  got  the  brooders  ready  for  them  the  next 
forenoon,  although  they  were  an  unusually  bright 
lot,  several  came  from  the  incubator  with  well-devel¬ 
oped  bowel  trouble,  and  by  the  fifth  day  it  seemed  as  if 
half  of  them  were  more  or  less  affected,  in  spite  of 
dry  feeding,  fine  grit,  proper  temperature  non-crowd¬ 
ing,  etc.  A  few  died  and  they  were  a  discouraging 
lot;  then  I  decided  that  something  more  must  be 
done  and  that  quickly.  Little  chickens  always 
want  to  drink  as  soon  as  they  get  up  in  the 
morning,  so,  withholding  all  other  food  or  drink 
until  about  8  a.  m.,  I  commenced  giving  them 
boiled  milk,  as  warm  as  they  could  drink  it; 
gave  water  through  the  middle  of  the  day  and 
milk  again  toward  evening.  Improvement  was 
quick  and  permanent,  and  after  five  days  the 
boiled  milk  once  a  day  was  sufficient,  but  they 
had  it  nearly  every  day  until  they  were  three 
weeks  old.  The  loss  on  the  whole  has  not  been 
heavy,  about  12  per  cent  all  told,  and  they  have 
made  so  good  a  growth  that  at  44  days  old,  three 
dozen,  averaging  one  pound  each,  were  sold  for 
broilers,  50  more  have  since  gone,  and  more  are 
ready  at  any  time. 

Profiting  by  experience,  when  the  second  hatch 
was  pretty  well  along,  we  had  two  brooders 
ready,  and  opening  the  incubator,  quickly  removed 
150  of  the  strongest  chicks,  which  always  crowd  to 
the  glass,  thus  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the 
sweating  which  the  first  hatch  received.  These 
counted  up  330  good  chicks,  all  from  incubator 
eggs,  as  the  hens  had  proved  to  be  too  much 
bother.  Moisture  and  temperature  as  before. 
There  has  been  scarcely  a  trace  of  bowel,  or  any 
other  special  trouble  with  these  chicks,  and  except 
for  the  depredations  of  ravenous  rats,  whieh 
killed  quite  a  number  before  the  steel  traps  gath¬ 
ered  them  in,  the  loss  would  not  have  exceeded 
seven  per  cent.  The  greatest  loss  in  either  lot  has 
been  in  a  brooder  exactly  like  the  others,  but 
which  was  set  in  a  spot  surrounded  by  low 
growing  trees.  Before  the  leaves  came  this  did 
not  matter,  but  the  trees  soon  became  so  thick 
that  the  air  could  not  circulate  well  there,  and 
ventilation  was  therefore  defective.  I  soon  be¬ 
gan  to  find  dead  chicks  in  that  brooder.  They 
would  go  “go  light,”  ruffle  up  their  feathers, 
hump  around  and  finally  die.  When  the  brooder 
was  moved  out  more  into  the  open  sun  and  wind, 
the  trouble  gradually  disappeared.  Another  lesson 
learned. 

I  have  not  tried  the  “all  dry”  method  of  feeding,  so 
much  recommended  at  present,  but  have  no  doubt  about 
its  labor-saving  advantages,  although  I  scarcely  think 
it  saves  as  much  labor  as  is  claimed  for  it.  My  chicks 
are  fed  bread  crumbs  at  first,  then  crumbs  mixed  with 
hard-boiled  eggs  chopped  fine;  then  johnny  cake,  alter¬ 
nated  with  bread  for  a  few  days,  then  johnny  cake  and 
small  grain,  gradually  diminishing  the  cake,  and  sub¬ 
stituting  mash,  until  at  three  weeks  the  cake  is  omitted 
entirely.  I  do  not  practice  the  “eat-up-quick-and-clean” 
method  of  feeding.  It  does  not  give  the  weaker  ones 
any  chance  at  all.  My  chicks  have  food  of  some  kind 
before  them  most  of  the  time.  Since  a  little  of  my  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  chicken  woman  was  printed  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  last  April,  many  questions  have  come  to  me  from 
women  interested  in  the  subject.  Perhaps  it  will  oblige 
several  to  give  my  recipe  for  johnny  cake.  The  quan- 
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tities  given  will  fill  two  large  dripping  pans,  all  that 
an  ordinary  range  oven  will  bake  at  once:  Cornmeal 
four  heaping  quarts,  bran  two  quarts,  powdered  char¬ 
coal  one  cup,  sifted  beef  scrap  one  cup,  salcratus  four 
heaping  teaspoons,  eight  eggs  (I  use  infertile  ones  test¬ 
ed  out  of  the  incubator).  Mix  with  cold  water  to  make 
a  stiff  mass,  and  bake  it  two  or  three  hours.  This  cake 
is  crumbly,  is  better  a  day  or  more  old,  and  will  keep 
a  week  in  a  dry  cool  place. 

I  have  used  several  kinds  of  brooders,  and  frankly 
say  that  I  would  not  accept  as  a  gift,  if  I  had  to  use  it, 
any  brooder  with  a  cloth  hover.  The  kind  I  use,  and 
prefer,  is  a  very  simple  affair  having  two  short  pipes 
and  a  long  one,  radiating  from  a  drum  in  the  back  part 
of  the  brooder.  There  is  amp'  floor  space  in  front  of 
the  pipes,  to  which  the  chicks  can  retreat  if  too  warm, 
and  when  cold  they  can  line  up  under  the  pipes  and  get 
their  backs  warm  without  bunching,  or  crowding  around 
a  central  heater.  The  lamp  box  is  inclosed,  but  I  have 
never  had  the  least  trouble  with  that  since  learning  to 
leave  the  door  open  a  little,  propped  with  a  stick  or 
stone,  especially  in  muggy  weather,  and  the  lamp  must 
be  kept  clean  and  well  trimmed.  I  believe  there  is  very 
little  danger  of  fire  if  these  precautions  are  observed. 

To  the  uninitiated  but  interested  woman,  I  would  say 
that  while  raising  chicks  is  undoubtedly  a  healthful, 
and  may  be  made  a  profitable,  occupation,  taking  care 
of  500  or  600  and  doing  one’s  housework  at  the  same 
time  is  not  exactly  work  for  an  invalid.  The  business 
is  confining;  the  many  little  details  must  be  strictly  and 
faithfully  attended  to;  neglect  is  quickly  and  surely 
made  manifest.  In  pleasant  weather  the  work  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy,  but  it  isn’t  fun  to  wake  near  midnight, 
hear  the  wind  blowing  a  gale,  know  that  your  chicks 
must  be  getting  chilly  with  so  much  ventilation,  or  vice 
versa ;  sally  out  with  your  lantern  and  make  the  rounds 
to  adjust  the  brooders  to  suit  the  change  in  the  weather. 
Neither  does  it  make  one  hilarious  to  stoop  in  the  wet 
grass  and  fill  and  trim  lamps,  with  the  rain  pouring 
down  the  back  of  one’s  neck.  And  cleaning  brooders  in 
the  hot  sun,  especially  after  the  chicks  are  well  grown, 
is  not  a  particularly  delightful  job.  But  all  these  things 
must  be  faithfully  done,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  part 
of  the  trade,  remembering  that  there  is  no  occupation 
without  its  drawbacks;  and  that  “keeping  everlastingly 
at  it”  will  ultimately  bring  success.  dell  s.  petrie. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  LIME  UPON  SORREL. 

The  remarks  on  page  486  on  the  use  of  old  plastering, 
lime,  etc.,  lead  me  to  try  you  for  an  answer  to  queries 
which  I  have  often  put,  but  never  got  a  reply.  If  a  growth 
of  sorrel  or  other  plants  containing  acid  is  an  indication  of 
acidity  in  the  soil,  why  is  it  that  rhubarb  and  sugar  beets 
will  thrive  in  the  same  garden,  and  with  the  same  fertilizer 
and  treatment?  Why  will  clover  thrive  where  a  crop  of 
sorrel  had  been  plowed  under?  If  this  soil  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  flavor  of  the  plant  or  fruit  produced,  how  is  it 
that  sweet  apples  are  grown  on  scions  set  in  the  top  of  a 
tree  producing  sour  fruit  naturally?  I  once  drew  a  load  of 
plastering  frpm  where  a  building  had  been  torn  down,  and 
spread  it  on  sandy  loam,  intending  to  sow  grain  later  in  the 
season,  but  as  it  was  on  a  back  field  and  hoeing  rushed, 
nothing  further  was  done  with  it,  and  it  produced  the  most 
rank  growth  of  Red  sorrel  I  ever  saw  ;  it  was  two  feet  high, 
and  some  of  it  lodged  down  like  new  clover.  I  have  never 
seen  soil  that  would  produce  clover  that  would  not  give  a 
good  growth  of  sorrel  if  the  clover  was  not  thick  enough  to 
occupy  the  ground.  That  the  point  where  the  taste  or  flavor 
of  a  fruit  or  plant  is  decided  is  above  ground  is  shown  by  the 
case  of  apples  I  have  mentioned,  and  in  the  case  of  rhubarb 
and  sorrel,  in  neither  of  which  the  roof  has  any  acid  flavor. 
Sassafras,  which  has  such  a  spicy  flavor  in  the  bark  of  the 
roots,  has  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  portions  which  grow 
above  the  surface.  When  a  pile  of  swamp  muck,  which  must 
be  “sour”  theoretically,  has  lain  a  year  after  digging  out, 
strawberries  will  grow  on  it  as  well  as  in  soil  prepared  on 
purpose.  The  berries  are  sour  when  green,  just  to  support 
the  argument  of  acidity,  but  when  ripe  they  are  as  sweet 
as  those  grown  on  any  limed  soil.  Can  you  help  us  out  of 
this  muddle?  o.  H.  L. 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

Concerning  the  questions  raised  by  O.  H.  L.,  I  will 
say  that  I  do  not  consider  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  certain  plants  contain  ac;d  substances  is  any  in¬ 
dication  whatsoever  of  the  soil  condition  in  this  par¬ 
ticular.  Both  rhubarb  and  the  sugar  beet  are  greatly 
helped  by  liming  upon  soil  which  is  decidedly  acid, 
though  the  heets  are  helped  in  a  greater  degree  than 
the  rhubarb.  Rhubarb  will  make  a  splendid  growth 
upon  soil  which  is  not  acid.  Common  sorrel  contains 
considerable  quantities  probably  of  both  oxalate  of  lime 
and  of  potash.  Under  the  natural  conditions  of  de¬ 
composition  in  the  soil,  carbonate  of  lime  and  of  pot¬ 
ash  (strongly  alkaline  substances)  would  be  likely 
to  be  formed  from  the  oxalates.  In  fact,  such  changes 
have  been  demonstrated  to  take  place  by  experiments 
in  Germany,  and  we  apparently  obtained  such  results 
in  our  experimental  pots  in  our  Potato  scab  experi¬ 
ments.  If  this  is  the  case,  there  is  every  reason  why 
clover  might  thrive  better  after  a  crop  of  sorrel  than 
before.  Tf  the  soil  has  anything  to  do  with  the  flavor 
of  the  plant  or  the  fruit,  it  must  be  infinitesimal  as 
compared  with  the  climatic  conditions,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  anybody  is  in  position  to  assert  anything 
very  definite  concerning  it  except  under  certain  very 


specific  conditions.  Common  sorrel,  as  your  corre¬ 
spondent  says,  will  not  only  grow  upon  old  plaster,  but 
it  has  been  seen  to  grow  fairly  well  in  an  old  mortar 
;  bed.  Nevertheless  its  growth  is  not  so  vigorous  as 
>;  where  lime  is  absent,  unless  the  use  of  lime  has  ren- 
\  dered  certain  elements  available  which  the  sorrel  par- 
|  ticularly  needs.  In  such  a  case  it  is  conceivable  that 
<  the  growth  might  be  better  after ‘liming,  than  before. 
[  Sorrel  can  thrive  well  upon  land  well  adapted  to  clover. 
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If  your  correspondent  is  not  satisfied  with  these  sug¬ 
gestions,  it  is  my  hope  that  he  will  state  explicitly 
wherein  he  takes  exception  thereto,  h.  j.  wheeler. 


A  DISEASE  KILLS  “LIVE-FOREVER.” 

How  can  I  get  rid  of  live-forever?  I  have  some  In 
meadow  and  cannot  kill  it.  G.  w. 

Canastata,  N.  Y. 

The  evidence  seems  to  be  conclusive  that  there  is 
a  fungus  disease  of  live-forever  that  when  introduced 
into  fields  infested  with  this  plant  will  exterminate 
it.  The  writer  has  known  personally  of  several  fields 
where  the  live-forever  formerly  was  abundant  that 
now  are  practically  or  entirely  free  from  it.  One  of 
these  cases  occurred  near  the  university.  About  1890 
Professor  I.  P.  Roberts  received  from  some  source 
specimens  of  diseased  live-forever  plants.  Some  of 
these  were  taken  to  a  farm  several  miles  from  Ithaca 
and  transplanted  among  thrifty  live-forever.  This  farm 
was  practically  overrun  with  the  pest.  Eight  or  nine 
years  later  the  writer  visited  this  farm  with  Professor 
Roberts  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  we  could  find 
any  specimens  of  live-forever,  either  healthy  or  dis¬ 
eased.  We  did  secure  some  that  we  supposed  to  be 
diseased  and  sent  them  to  parties  who  were  inquiring 
for  them.  At  the  end  of1  the  first  year  one  party  re¬ 
ported  that  the  experiment  was  a  failure,  that  the 
introduced  plants  had  died  and  that  the  other  plants 
were  still  growing  vigorously.  At  the  end  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  the  report  was  different — that  the  diseased 
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plants  evidently  had  lived  long  enough  to  infect  their 
neighbors,  and  that  it  was  evident  the  disease  wa3 
rapidly  spreading  through  the  fields.  One  difficulty  in 
connection  with  this  method  of  fighting  live-forever 
is  that  one  soon  loses  the  supply  of  infected  stock. 
One  party  who  attempted  to  supply  plants  for  a  small 
consideration  stated  to  the  writer,  that  the  greater  the 
degree  of  success  he  secured  on  his  own  farm  the 
quicker  he  wa„s  run  out  of  business.  It  would  seem 
that  it  would  be  good  policy  for  persons  who  have  dis¬ 
eased  plants  available  to  advertise  in  the  agricultural 
papers,  so  that  the  distribution  of  diseased  stock  may 
be  secured  while  available.  At  present  the  writer 


does  not  know  where  to  secure  diseased  plants.  It 
seems  that  the  character  of  the  disease  and  the  exact 
method  of  its  transmission  is  not  well  understood. 
Whether  introducing  the  diseased  plants  at  one  season 
of  the  year  is  as  effective  as  at  another  is  not  known, 
or  whether  there  is  a  particular  time  or  method  by 
which  best  results  may  be  secured.  So  far  as  the 
writer's  knowledge  of  the  matter  goes  parties  have 
simply  secured  specimens  of  diseased  plants  during 
the  Summer  and  transplanted  them  among  healthy 
plants  and  after  a  year  or  two  the  desired  effect  seems 
to  be  manifest.  Whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible 
to  bring  around  a  prompter  and  more  extensive  effect 
by  making  cultures  from  the  diseased  plants  and  spray¬ 
ing  or  distributing  by  other  means  over  wider  areas 
has  never  been  investigated  so  far  as  I  know,  but  it  is 
a  field  worthy  of  attention.  G.  l.  stone. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station. _ 

EFFECT  OF  THE  KING  DRAG  ON  ROADS. 

The  first  essential  of  proper  earth  road  construction 
is  the  grading  of  the  same ;  a  flat  road,  or  as  you  mostly 
see  them,  with  shoulders  higher  than  the  center  of  the 
road,  is  not  improved  by  the  use  of  the  King  drag  or 
any  other  drag.  Produce  a  condition  that  will  drain 
water  from  your  roadbed  in  the  shortest  time  possible, 
and  you  have  solved  a  perplexing  road  problem.  Two 
years  ago  I  graded  a  section  of  road  about  I'/z  mile; 
when  complete  it  looked  about  like  diagram : 


I  made  a  drag,  using  two  oak  sticks  6x6  inches,  8  feet 
long,  set  them  on  edge  about  16  inches  apart,  a  strip  of 
wagon-tire  spiked  to  cutting  edge ;  drag  was  bolted  to¬ 
gether  somewhat  like  the  following  diagram : 


I  can  hitch  team  to  any  link  of  chain,  thus  producing 
an  angle  of  the  drag  most  suitable.  The  best  time 
to  drag  is  after  a  rain,  and  in  Winter  when  thawing 
in  daytime  and  freezing  at  night.  No,  this  road  is  not 
the  equal  of  a  macadamized  road,  but  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  it  now  and  as  it  was  formerly  as 
there  is  between  day  and  night.  The  freezing  and 
thawing  affects  it  like  any  other  earth  road ;  it,  how¬ 
ever,  dries  off  so  much  quicker  that  the  bad  condition 
does  not  last  so  long,  and  1  believe  in  time  if  the  work  is 
kept  up  I  shall  have  it  in  condition  that  the  nightmore  of 
going  through  mud  hub  deep  six  months  of  the  year 
will  be  reduced  very  much.  My  north  fence  is  the 
town  line ;  I  have  often  heard  the  remark  made  that 
now  a  man  blindfolded  could  tell  within  a  rod  when 
he  struck  Liberty  line.  Many  have  named  and  are 
calling  this  section  of  road  Bollinger  Avenue. 

Ohio.  _  J.  H.  BOLLINGER. 


BITS  OF  TALK. 

Value  of  Hen  Manure. 

What  is  the  commercial  value  of  hen  manure  per  barrel? 

West  Virginia.  t.  s.  g. 

It  depends  on  the  manure.  Some  experiments  at  the 
Maine  Experiment  Station  with  fresh  droppings  gave  a 
value  of  55  cents  per  100  pounds  of  manure.  An  aver¬ 
age  of  many  samples  gave  a  value  of  30  cents.  An 
average  barrel  will  weigh  about  200  pounds.  At  auc¬ 
tions  in  our  neighborhood  a  barrel  of  average  hen  ma¬ 
nure  usually  brings  from  40  to  50  cents. 

Starting  Alfalfa. 

I  have  a  piece  of  level  land  on  top  of  a  hill.  I  wish  to 
get  Alfalfa  seeded  on  it.  I  have  quite  a  quantity  of  hen 
manure.  I  feed  Alfalfa  meal  to  hens.  Would  not  this  help 
in  growing  Alfalfa?  w.  h.  o. 

Corning,  N.  Y. 

The  scientific  men  say  yes.  It  is  claimed  that  where 
Alfalfa  meal  has  been  fed  to  stock  and  the  manure 
used  when  seeding  to  Alfalfa  a  good  stand  has  been 
obtained.  We  would  make  the  manure  as  fine  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  harrow  it  well  in  after  broadcasting. 

Grinding  Clover  Hay. 

Our  grain  people  have  sent  us  samples  of  shredded  Al¬ 
falfa,  costing  .$28  per  ton.  I  wonder  if  it  wouldn't  pay  to 
grind  Red  clover  into  coarse  meal  for  pigs?  They  are 
fond  of  it.  p.  c.  c. 

Yes,  we  feel  sure  of  it.  We  know  that  the  chaff 
and  leaves  of  clover  that  fall  on  the  barn  floor  when  the 
hay  is  thrown  down  make  first-rate  pig  feed.  Mixed 
with  meal  or  middlings  into  a  thin  slop  they  make  pigs 
grow.  In  the  West  brood  sows  are  often  wintered  on 
Alfalfa  hay  and  roots.  We  feel  sure  that  each  year 
will  see  more  clover  and  Alfalfa  hay  crushed  or  ground 
before  feeding.  The  great  trouble  is  to  find  a  suitable 
mill  for  crushing  the  hay. 
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SEVEN  YEARS  ON  OUR  TRUCK  FARM. 

Progress  from  Poverty  of  Soil. 

PART  III. 

FERTILIZER  EXPERIENCE. — The  long  continued 
use  of  large  quantities  of  muriate  of  potash  had  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  compact  the  soil,  and  was  replaced  by  high- 
grade  sulphate.  Last  year  the  cane  fruits,  raspberries 
and  blackberries,  gave  a  hint  of  something  wrong,  and 
an  investigation  seems  to  show  that  they  as  well  as 
their  aristocratic  relatives,  the  roses,  object  to  nitrate 
of  soda.  For  the  coming  season  a  special  lot  has  been 
mixed  for  them,  containing  less  of  this  and  more  or¬ 
ganic  matter.  There  are  other  crops  for  which  special 
mixtures  would  be  some  advantage,  but  to  have  a  great 
number  would  hardly  be  practicable.  The  mixture  used 
last  year  was  satisfactory  except  as  already  noted,  and 
was  composed  as  follows:  300  pounds  nitrate  of  soda; 
150  pounds  dried  blood ;  200  pounds  ground  fish ;  925 
pounds  16  per  cent  acid  phosphate;  425  pounds  high- 
grade  sulphate  of  potash.  This  does  not  differ  greatly 
from  the  mixtures  successfully  used  during  several 
former  years. 

HUMUS  AND  COVER  CROPS.— For  some  crops, 
including  raspberries,  blackberries,  grapes,  beans  and 
corn,  one-half  ton  per  acre  seems  sufficient  to  produce 
a  maximum  yield;  but  with  most  of  the  others  increased 
applications  up  to  a  ton  and  in  some  cases  even  more 
have  proved  profitable.  To  those  who 
fear  that  the  extensive  use  of  chemical 
fertilizers  will  necessarily  injure  the  soil. 

I  wish  to  say  that  some  of  my  land  has 
had  applications  of  from  one-half  to  over 
a  ton  annually  for  the  last  seven  years, 
has  produced  heavy  crops  each  year  and 
is  more  productive  than  ever.  Nor  must 
it  be  supposed  that  it  is  a  case  of  special 
soil,  for  a  brother  of  mine  on  different 
soil  follows  a  similar  system  with  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  results,  but  complete  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  used.  For  the  small  garden 
crops  the  fertilizer  is  put  on  broadcast 
and  harrowed  in.  For  the  field  crops  it 
has  been  scattered  with  a  free  hand  along 
and  across  the  row,  and  mixed  thoroughly 
by  running  the  marker  through  again. 

And  what  of  the  humus  supply?  I  think 
the  importance  of  this  is  quite  generally 
overrated  and  it  is  often  unskilfully  used. 

A  good  supply  is  desirable;  some  is  im¬ 
portant,  even  essential  to  the  production 
of  crops;  but  this  every  soil  worth  the 
name  contains,  and  I  should  not  hesitate 
because  of  any  lack  of  humus  to  attempt 
to  grow  a  fair  crop  of  vegetables  on  any 
soil  that  will  produce  any  sort  of  a  crop 
of  those  usually  grown  on  a  farm.  The 
economical  management  of  humus  in  a 
soil  scantily  supplied  is  often  not  under¬ 
stood.  Two  of  the  most  important  func¬ 
tions  of  humus  are  to  permit  the  ventila¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  and  the  free  distribution 
of  roots,  and  humus-forming  agents 
should  be  handled  with  these  points  in 
view.  It  is  quite  generally  supposed  that 
a  soil  well  supplied  with  humus  is  re¬ 
quired  for  strawberries,  and  that  a  lack 
of  it  will  result  in  inferior  fruit  or  “nub 
bins.”  I  have  observed  that  annual  weeds 
allowed  to  grow  up  and  die  among  the 
plants  improved  conditions.  Acting  on 
the  suggestion  I  sow  oats  thickly  among 
the  plants  the  first  week  in  September.  This 
grows  to  a  height  of  about  six  inches,  the  roots 
penetrating  all  through  the  soil.  During  the  Winter  it 
dies  down  and  in  the  Spring  the  soil  is  loose  and  open 
instead  of  compact  and  harsh.  The  crop  under  this 
treatment  has  been  immense  and  the  fruit  all  that  could 
be  desired.  In  general  practice,  after  crops  are  off, 
some  cover  crop  is  sown,  usually  oats  or  rye ;  these  are 
generally  put  in  with  a  drill  to  insure  quick  germina¬ 
tion  and  growth.  Crimson  clover  would  be  more  de¬ 
sirable  than  oats  for  early  sowing  only  that  taking  one 
year  with  another  the  stand  is  uncertain.  Rye  is  sown 
even  after  gathering  the  latest  crops.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  a  continued  succession  of  cultivated 
crops  tends  to  deplete  the  soil  of  humus.  I  am  not  so 
sure  of  this.  There  must  be  a  tremendous  root  devel¬ 
opment  to  produce  the  large  crops.  These  remain  in  the 
soil,  and  though  the  humus  they  produce  is  not  as  readily 
discerned  as  that  of  decaying  sod,  it  must  be  there. 

HANDLING  THE  SOIL.— Plowing  and  cultivating 
receive  -close  attention.  Care  is  exercised  never  to 
handle  the  soil  when  too  wet.  Witli  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  acres  on  which  tlie  rye  is  to  be  cut  and 
the  ground  used  for  late  cabbage  and  tomatoes,  all 
the  ground  is  plowed  as  early  as  the  condition  of  the 
soil  and  other  work  will  permit.  The  soil  is  at  once 
harrowed  and  rolled,  and  harrowed  again ;  then  har¬ 
rowed  after  rains  until  planted,  after  which  the  culti¬ 


vator  is  used  shallow  and  often  as  long  as  the  growth 
of  the  crop  will  permit.  No  matter  how  busy  the  sea¬ 
son  or  how  much  work  required  no  crop  is  ever  plant¬ 
ed  until  the  soil  has  been  thoroughly  firmed  and  pul¬ 
verized.  Thus  the  early  plowing  and  harrowing  con¬ 
fine  the  abundant  moisture  of  Winter  and  Spring  in  the 
great  reservoir  of  the  subsoil  beneath ;  in  addition  to 
which  the  continued  cultivation  traps  rain  and  dew 
and  Summer  showers,  while  the  earth  mulch  produced 
prevents  evaporation  and  the  firm  yet  porous  under  soil 
puts  the  roots  of  the  plants  in  direct  communication 
with  the  immense  store  of  moisture  below.  The  land 
is  elevated  and  rolling,  more  or  less  loose,  containing 
considerable  quantities  of  gravel  and  stones;  but  with 
these  precautions  taken,  few,  if  any,  crops  have  ever 
suffered  seriously  from  drought.  As  in  cultivation  so 
in  planting  work  is  avoided  when  the  soil  is  too  wet. 
In  this  work  advantage  is  taken  of  favorable  weather 
conditions  whenever  possible ;  but  lacking  these  the 
work  is  not  long  delayed,  nor  any  chances  taken  with 
regard  to  securing  a  full  and  vigorous  stand.  The 
plants  are  set  with  a  trowel,  firmed  by  foot  or  closed 
hand  protected  with  a  glove,  the  print  left  open 
to  receive  a  pint  of  water,  which  is  later  covered  with 
a  little  loose  soil.  Plants  so  set  will  live  under  almost 
any  weather  conditions,  nor  is  the  task  of  watering  as 
great  as  may  at  first  appear.  To  convey  the  water,  if 
a  better  outfit  is  not  at  hand,  a  few  barrels  on  a  wagon, 


another  with  open  head,  a  large  funnel,  some  pails  and 
tin  cups  are  all  that  is  required.  It  is  almost  pathetic 
to  see  the  helplessnes  of  some  under  trying  weather 
conditions.  I  have  seen  a  plantation  of  celery  set  in 
dry  soil  under  a  burning  sun,  the  leaves  withering  and 
drying  as  planted,  while  the  mighty  Susquehanna,  eas¬ 
ily  accessible,  flowed  by  only  a  few  rods  away.  Most 
of  the  plants  finally  lived,  but  so  crippled  that  the  crop 
was  a  failure. 

PACKAGES  AND  PACKING.— After  the  produce 
is  grown  the  next  and  one  of  the  most  important  steps 
to  success  is  careful  and  attractive  preparation  for 
market.  In  this  a  suitable  package  must  always  play  an 
important  part.  For  small  fruits  the  standard  crates 
and  baskets  were  found  satisfactory;  but  a  uniform 
and  satisfactory  package  for  handling  vegetables  was 
not  at  hand.  The  principal  features  of  a  package  suit¬ 
able  for  retail  and  store  work  are  that  it  shall  be  light, 
durable,  cheap,  convenient  and  attractive.  The  recep¬ 
tacles  in  common  use  in  our  market  were  the  half¬ 
bushel  and  five-eighths  bushel  stave  baskets,  and  a 
three-fourths  bushel  woven  basket.  The  first  of  these  are 
generally  used  for  fruit  and  the  last  two  for  vegetables, 
the  five-eighths  stave  basket  being  most  common.  The 
woven  basket  was  too  expensive,  and  all  were  open  to 
the  very  serious  objections  that  they  required  too  much 
room  in  loading,  and  would  not  stand  securely  over 
rough  roads  in  hauling.  It  is  usually  difficult  to  intro¬ 


duce  a  strange  package  in  any  market,  but  I  finally 
decided  to  use  the  all-slatted  bushel  box.  This  is  a 
box  or  rather  a  crate  made  of  strips  of  light  wood  se¬ 
curely  nailed,  12%  inches  deep,  13%  inches  wide  and 
15%  inches  long  inside  measure,  a  size  intended  to  hold 
a  bushel  when  scantily  even  full,  so  as  to  allow  stor¬ 
ing  one  above  another  without  crushing  contents.  They 
are  bought  in  flat  and  nailed  at  home.  We  use  them 
in  handling  almost  every  kind  of  produce,  except  small 
fruits  and  grapes,  not  only  on  the  market  but  in  the 
field  as  well.  When  goods  were  first  offered  for  sale 
in  these,  the  first  question  of  course  was:  “How  much 
do  those  things  hold?”  and  some  explanation  and  dem¬ 
onstrations  were  in  order.  They  are  larger  than  they 
appear.  I  soon  discovered  that  when  trcely  filled  they 
hold  just  twice  as  much  as  the  standard  five-eighths 
stave  basket.  This  simplified  matters  greatly  and  they 
were  soon  quite  generally  accepted  on  that  basis,  are 
much  liked  at  the  stores,  and  are  coming  into  general 
use  in  the  market.  With  a  neat  strong  package  with 
name  neatly  stenciled  on  each  end  a  long  stride  was 
taken  toward  both  easy  packing  and  quick  sales ;  but 
the  latter  is  further  insured  by  great  care  in  every 
detail  of  the  former.  Almost  all  goods  are  packed  in 
two  grades  and  sold  for  just  what  they  are.  We  can¬ 
not  go  into  details  with  each  crop,  but  take  tomatoes, 
for  instance.  A  quantity  of  empty  crates  is  taken  to 
the  field,  the  fruit  carefully  picked,  stems  removed  to 
prevent  cutting,  and  placed  in  crates. 
When  a  load  of  these  is  ready  they  are 
placed  on  a  wagon  and  taken  to  shelter 
in  the  barn.  Here  they  are  wiped  and 
packed  for  market.  As  I  generally  have 
plenty  of  other  work  to  attend  to,  and 
this  is  within  doors,  my  wife  insists  on 
superintending  and  helping  with  this  task, 
her  best  helper  being  a  trusty  old  lady  of 
the  neighborhood  who  has  a  liking  for 
the  work.  Each  fruit  is  taken  separately, 
wiped  clean  and  placed  stem  end  down 
in  one  or  the  other  of  two  crates  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality.  All  culls  that  may 
have  been  picked  are  thrown  out,  the 
crates  uniformly  and  evenly  filled,  and 
when  the  work  is  done  there  is  no  doubt 
left,  but  that  if  there  is  any  demand  for 
tomatoes  those  will  surely  sell.  With 
practice  this  work  is  done  quite  rapidly. 
But  in  every  line  whatever  time  or  work 
is  required,  the  principle  “What  is  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,”  is  close¬ 
ly  adhered  to. 

MARKETING.  —  Quite  unexpectedly, 
after  a  little  practice,  I  found  the  market 
work  rather  agreeable.  In  fact,  were  it 
not  for  the  necessity  of  night  work  and 
that  the  task  has  grown  to  such  strenu¬ 
ous  proportions,  I  should  probably  like 
it  best  of  all.  But  it  is  the  one  work  for 
which  thus  far  it  has  been  impossible  to 
get  much  satisfactory  help,  as  it  requires 
a  higher  order  of  interest  and  applica¬ 
tion  than  the  work  of  the  farm.  The 
work  is  carried  on  in  two  ways ;  on  mar¬ 
ket  days  goods  are  sold  in  open  market 
both  at  retail  and  in  bulk  to  storekeepers 
and  dealers.  Whenever  rush  of  crops 
makes  it  necessary,  which  is  very  fre¬ 
quent,  goods  are  sold  on  other  days  from 
store  to  store.  Harrisburg  is  one  of 
those  fortunate  cities  well  supplied  with 
farmers’  markets;  there  are  five  of  them 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  fortunately  for  the  citi¬ 
zens  and  for  the  farmers  as  well.  Moreover,  these 
markets  have  the  very  desirable  feature  of  being  held 
at  stated  times  and  not,  as  in  at  least  one  city  I  know, 
where  the  market  is  open  constantly  with  consequently 
slow  and  tiresome  trade.  The  markets  here  are  open 
from  a  few  hours  to  half  a  day  twice  or  three  times  a 
week.  I  selected  the  largest  market  in  the  city,  open 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  mornings.  Considering  the 
population  this  is  a  very  large  and  well  patronized  mar¬ 
ket  indeed.  It  is  situated  in  a  substantial  brick  and 
stone  building,  well  supplied  with  large  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  and  is  500  or  600  feet  long,  built  in  the  middle 
of  a  wide  asnhalt  paved  street.  There  are  three  aisles, 
intersected  by  crossing  ways,  faced  by  six  rows  of 

stands  running  the  entire  length.  The  stands  or  “stalls” 
are  rather  small  and  are  rented  at  a  moderate  annual 
rate,  largely  to  farmers  with  whom  marketing  is  a  side 
issue.  It  is  open  for  business  from  early  morning  until 
noon.  When  applying  for  room  in  this  market  I  found 
it  all  occupied,  but  was  told  I  could  have  space  along 
the  north  wall  on  the  outside.  This  was  already  largely 
occupied  by  growers  of  small  fruits  and  others  who  at¬ 
tend  the  market  periodically  in  Summer,  and  being  a 
cool  shady  place  is  well  patronized  by  buyers.  I  se¬ 
lected  a  desirable  space,  and  finding  it  a  pleasant  and 
handy  place  for  handling  large  amounts  of  produce, 
and  as  there  was  not  as  much  inconvenience  from 
bad  weather  as  might  be  supposed,  I  have  retained  it 
ever  since,  in  preference  to  space  later  offered  within. 
Pennsylvania-  d.  l.  hartman. 


WORK  OF  THE  ROSE  BEETLE.  REDUCED  IN  SIZE.  Fig.  232. 

See  Ituralisms,  Page  570. 
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OHIO  GARDEN  NOTES . 

The  Hope  Farm  man  remarks  that  his 
potatoes  started  in  boxes  and  transplant¬ 
ed  were  large  enough  to  eat  by  July  4. 
We  were  toasting  our  toes  last  February 
1  when  we  planted  ours,  and  they  were 
ripe  June  1.  We  gain  at  least  from  four 
to  five  weeks.  We  did  not  do  so  well 
with  our  tomatoes.  We  always  tie  to 
stakes.  It  pays  to  prune  the  plants,  too, 
but  1  must  have  them  earlier  next  year, 
for  the  last  of  June  they  sold  here  at  15 
cents  per  pound.  This  July  9  our  okra 
looks  fine.  This  is  new  to  us ;  I  do  not 
know  how  we  will  like  it.  June  here  was 
unusually  dry,  but  our  tomatoes  hardly 
knew  it,  for  I  had  planted  a  tin  can  per¬ 
forated  at  bottom,  beside  each  plant ;  by 
that  means  we  could  water  them  at  any 
time  during  the  day.  They  are  full  of 
nice  large  fruit.  The  late  frosts  injured 
much  of  the  grape  bloom ;  those  that  come 
on  all  right  we  have  sacked,  did  it  the 
last  of  June.  It  pays  every  time.  The 
bees  cannot  get  to  them,  and  the  flavor  is 
much  improved.  When  our  vines  were 
coming  out  in  leaf  I  discovered  that  four 
vines  were  nearly  dead,  only  a  few  scat¬ 
tering  leaves.  I  felt  convinced  they  would 
not  do  much,  so  1  did  a  wise  thing  to  cut 
off  all  the  old  vines  close  to  ground,  not 
too  close.  New  shoots  soon  came  out  and 
made  vigorous  growths.  As  these  branched 
I  pruned,  leaving  about  one-third  on.  The 
arbor  will  be  covered  by  Fall  with  grape¬ 
vines.  I  prune  all  the  season.  Those  of 
us  who  want  the  finest  kind  of  rhubarb 
for  pies  next  Christmas  must  prepare  for 
them  now ;  old  hills  should  be  taken  up 
and  divided  and  get  a  good  start.  Then  in 
the  early  Winter  before  a  freeze  spade  up 
and  throw  out  on  top  of  ground.  When 
frozen  hard,  they  are  ready  to  plant.  In 
the  Fall  one  must  get  plenty  of  dry,  rich 
soil  in  out  of  the  weather.  Last  Winter 
I  planted  our  rhubarb  in  kegs.  The  keg 
we  had  behind  the  stove  sent  up  large 
stalks  in  an  incredibly /■short  time.  Water 
often.  Paris-green  mixed  with  dust  or 
flour  does  the  business  for  the  bugs  on  po¬ 
tatoes  and  worms  on  gooseberries,  cur¬ 
rants  and  rose  bushes.  Fine,  dry  table  salt 
for  the  cabbage  worm. 

With  our  poultry  we  have  done  fairly 
well.  Eggs  hatched  well.  Of  course  had 
to  be  fresh.  Too  much  grease  on  young 
chicks  will  kill  them.  Chicks  weighing  a 
pound,  if  not  well  feathered,  are  easily 
drowned  by  a  hard  rain.  Too  many  roost¬ 
ing  in  a  coop  after  the  hen  has  weaned 
them,  if  the  coop  is  not  cleaned  out  every 
day  will  cause  disease.  Two  had  the  gapes, 
then  we  put  a  tcaspoonful  of  spirits  of 
camphor  in  a  quart  of  their  drinking 
water ;  no  more  had  it.  L.  H.  e. 

Wilmington,  Ohio 


TREATMENT  OF  HIRED  MEN . 

We  have  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  our 
family  for  many  years,  and  hardly  feel 
that  we  could  keep  house  without  it.  I 
think  I  never  saw  quite  so  severe  an  at¬ 
tack  on  farmers  who  keep  hired  help  as 
the  letter  from  “A  Hired  Man  on  a  Farm,” 
page  534.  Perhaps  it  would  do  no  harm 
to  tell  the  other  side  of  the  story.  I  have 
lived  on  the  farm  we  now  occupy  most  of 
my  life  of  three  score  years  and  ten  and 
we  have  always  kept  hired  help  indoors 
and  out.  Our  hired  help  (we  try  to  get 
the  best)  are  always  made  members  of 
our  family  and  welcomed  to  a  home  with 
us ;  and  that  means  sleep  in  as  good  beds 
as  the  family  do,  with  mattress,  springs, 
etc.,  eat  at  the  same  table  with  the  family 
and  of  the  same  food,  and  are  welcome  to 
a  seat  around  our  center-table  in  the 
evening  with  the  family,  where  daily 
papers,  magazines  and  books  are  always 
plenty.  We  pay  from  $26  to  $30  per 
month  for  man’s  help,  and  we  are  not  rich 
people  either,  but  believe  in  live  and  let 
live,  and  also  think  the  Golden  Rule  is 
a  good  one  to  live  up  to.  Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  like  them  to  do  to  you.  I 
think  there  are  many  farmers  on  these  old 
Oneida  County  hills  who  treat  their  help 
as  well  as  we  do,  and  do  not  know  one 
who  treats  a  hired  man  as  A.  S.  was 


treated.  I  think  it  would  be  well  enough 
for  him  to  look  about  more  before  mak¬ 
ing  such  sweeping  assertions.  F.  s. 
Central  New  York. 


A  GROUP  OF  JERSEY  REDS. 

Fig.  230,  page  566,  shows  a  group  of 
Jersey  Red  pigs  on  the  farm  of  Arthur  J. 
Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J.  This  breed 
has  many  merits,  being  well  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  general  purpose  farmer. 
They  are  of  good  form,  strong  constitu¬ 
tion,  hearty  feeders,  do  well  on  pasture, 
and  they  make  carcasses  which  cut  up 
profitably.  The  sows  are  prolific  breeders 
and  good  mothers. 


Influence  of  the  Moon. 

W.  J.  M.  Durant,  Miss. — Has  the  moon 
anything  to  do  with  planting?  My  neighbor 
says  it  has.  I  cannot  see  it  that  way.  I 
ain  going  to  find  out  before  I  stop  whether 
it  has  or  not. 

Ans. — You  will  have  a  good  job  try¬ 
ing  to  convince  your  neighbor  if  he 
really  believes  in  “planting  in  the  moon.” 
The  theory  is  that  the  condition  of  the 
moon  affects  vegetation.  We  have  heard 
people  say  that  potatoes  would  not  rot 
if  planted  while  the  moon  is  “full.”  When 
we  remember  that  “rot”  is  a  disease, 
spread  by  a  germ  and  augmented  by  damp 
or  “muggy”  weather,  it  is  very  hard  to 
see  what  the  moon  can  have  to  do  with  it. 
We  have  no  faith  in  the  theory,  but  have 
given  up  trying  to  argue  with  believers. 
Some  of  the  experiment  stations  have 
tested  the  theory  and  found  nothing  in 
it. 

Muslin  Windows;  Beef  Scrap. 

Reader  (No  Address). — How  heavy  muslin 
do  the  hen  men,  who  advocate  cloth  windows 
for  henhouses,  use,  and  what  kind  of  oil 
do  they  put  on  to  shed  water  and  still 
retain  their  whiteness  so  as  to  give  sufficient 
light?  Will  a  bag  of  beef-scrap  keep  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  in  warm  weather, 
or  in  the  time  a  flock  of  100  hens  would  use 
it  up?  llow  long  would  it  keep  mixed  in 
dry  mash? 

Ans. — Common  unbleached  cotton  cost¬ 
ing  about  seven  or  eight  cents  a  yard  is 
what  is  now  used  for  windows,  and  some¬ 
times  for  the  entire  front  of  henhouses. 
At  first  cloth  dressed  with  linseed  oil 
was  used,  but  that  prevents  the  free 
movement  of  fresh  air,  the  sole  purpose 
for  which  the  cloth  is  used;  so  now  com¬ 
mon  cotton  cloth  or  muslin  without  any 
dressing  of  any  kind  is  the  only  thing 
used  by  up-to-date  poultrymen.  Beef- 
scraps  will  keep  indefinitely;  I  have  often 
had  them  on  hand  for  a  month  with  no 
signs  of  spoiling.  They  should  be  kept 
in  a  dry  and  airy  place.  I  keep  mine  in 
my  corn  house.  I  have  never  mixed 
them  with  dry  feed,  but  should  think 
they  would  keep  longer  in  that  way.  ■ 

G.  A.  COSGROVE. 

Pressure  of  Gas  Well. 

D.  A.  M.,  Franklin,  Pa. — I  have  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  gas  well  which  is  1,809  feet  deep; 
of  this  depth  770  feet  is  five-inch  hole, 
1,039  feet  6 14 -inch,  this  well,  shut  in  48 
hours,  raises  a  pressure  of  485  pounds  to 
the  square  inch.  How  many  feet  of  gas 
would  that  size  hole  and  that  pressure 
metre  out  at  one-half  pound  pressure,  and 
what  would  be  the  output  of  the  well  in 
feet  at  one-half  pound  pressure  in  24  hours. 

Ans. — Barlow’s  formula  for  the  flow 
gas  in  pipes  is  cubic  feet  per  hour  equals 
1350  x  d,  squared,  times  the  square  root 
of  h  d  divided  by  s  1,  where  d  is  the  diam¬ 
eter  of  pipe  in  inches ;  h  is  the  pressure  in 
inches  of  water;  s  is  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  gas  when  air  is  1 ;  and  1  is  the 
length  of  the  pipe  in  yards.  A  pressure  of 
one-half  a  pound  per  square  inch  is  equal 
to  nearly  14  inches  of  water  pressure. 
Taking  this  pressure  and  the  length  of  the 
well  tubing  at  600  yards,  with  a  specific 
gravity  of  gas  at  .45  the  flow  per  hour 
from  a  five-inch  and  from  a  six-inch  pipe 
would  be 

(1)  cubic  feet  per  hour  equals  1350  x 
5x5  times  the  square  root  of  14  x  5 
divided  by  .45  x  600  equals  17,190. 

(2)  cubic  feet  per  hour  equals  1350  x 
6x6  times  the  square  root  of  14  x  6 
divided  by  .45  x  600  equals  27,110. 

From  these  amounts  the  flow  per  24 
hours  would  be  412,400  and  678,100  cubic 
feet  of  gas.  f,  h.  king. 


BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE. 

(THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER.) 

The  Best  Phosphate  for  Seeding  Down  to  Grass, 
Wheat,  and  All  Fall  Sown  Grains. 

Unequalled  for  Fruit  Trees,  Clover,  Alfalfa,  and 

Pasture  Lands. 


BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE  does  not  revert  or  go  back  to  insoluble  forms. 
BASIC  SLAG  PHOSPHATE  is  not  washed  out  of  the  soil  by  heavy  rains. 
It  sweetens  sour  soils  and  makes  them  productive. 

It  is  very  available.  The  plants  can  use  it  all. 

It  makes  plump  Wheat,  and  an  abundance  of  Straw. 

It  permanently  enriches  the  Land.  It  produces  delicious  Fruits. 


THE  PRICE  IS  LOW. 


Says  Bulletin  68  of  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station,  (pages  28  and  29) ; 
“SLAG  PHOSPHATE  produced  A  GREATER  YIELD  and  at  LESS  COST 
than  the  average  of  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  plots  and  bone  meal  plots.” 
This  test  included  THREE  CORN  CROPS,  ONE  WHEAT  CROP,  and  ONE 
GRASS  CROP. 

MR.  LUTHER  BURBANK  (probably  the  most  expert  horticulturist  in 
the  world)  writes  :  “After  testing  a  great  variety  of  fertilizers  on  my  orchard 
and  experiment  grounds,  I  find  that  the  Nitrate  of  Soda  and  THOMAS  SLAG 
PHOSPHATE  (BASIC  SLAG)  have  given  me  the  BEST  RESULTS  AT  THE 
LEAST  EXPENSE,  and  I  shall  not  look  further  at  present.  The  above 
named  fertilizers  have  MORE  THAN  DOUBLED  the  product  of  mv  soil  at  a 
very  small  outlay  per  acre.” 

MR.  H.  W.  COLLING  WOOD  (Editor  The  Rural  New-Yorker)  says: 
“All  that  I  put  on  in  the  way  of  fertilizer  is  IRON-SLAG  (  BASIC  SLAG) 
crushed  up  into  a  powder.  And  if  you  could  see  how  those  TREES  HAVE 
IMPROVED,  YOU  WOULD  BE  ASTONISHED.”  (Address  before  The 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association;  “  The  Care  of  Apple  Orchards,” 
March  9,  1905.) 


Special  Importers  of  Basic  Slag,  Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Potash  Salts. 
Sole  United  States  Agents  for  Genuine  Peruvian  Guano, 
Manufacturers  of  High  Grade  Fertilizers. 

133-137  Front  S8t,  TJew  York  City. 


COD  CAI  C— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $5.50  per  bn. 
rUn  wf4v>b  Five-eighths  Peach  Baskets, $35  per 
10(10.  JOSlil’H  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


orrn  DVC  something spkcialfor 

ArrM  ||  T  n.  hog  FEEDING.  Stamp  for 
sample  and  prices.  Orders  booked 
now  for  fall  pigs  and  sows  bred  to  imported  stock. 
PENNA.  BERKSHIRE  OO.,  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 


ALFALFA  SEED — Kansas  grown,  best  known. 
Prices  and  samples  on  application. 

KANSAS  SEED  DOUSE,  Lawrence,  Ivans. 


60  Bus.  Winter  Wheat  Per  Acre 

That  s  the  yield  of  Salzor's  Red  Cross  Hybrid  Winter 
Wheat.  Send  2c.  in  stamps  for  free  sample  of  same, 
as  also  catalogue  of  Winter  Wheats,  Rye,  Barley, 
Clovers,  Timothy,  Grasses,  Bulbs,  Trees,  etc.,  for  fall 
planting.  John  A.  Salzek  Seed  Co.,  LaCrosse,  Wis 


A  MILLION  CELERY  PLANTS. 

Hardy,  field  grown  W.  Plume,  G.  S.  Blanching, 
E.  iriumph  and  W.  Queen.  25  cents  per  100,  $1  25 
per  1000;  10  M.  and  over  $1.00  per  M.  Cash  with 
order.  F.  o.  b.  packed  in  baskets  with  moss. 

F.  M.  PATTINGTON,  Scipioville  N.  Y. 


Sawn 
r Plants 

Will  produce  a  full  crop  of  berries 
next  June,  if  planted  thia  Summer. 

DREER’S 

Mid-Summer  Catalogue 

offers  a  choice  line  of  these;  also  Celery, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and  other  season¬ 
able  plants.  Write  for  copy,  FREE. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St., Phila.,  Pa. 


NURSERY  STOCK. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES,  BERRY  PLANTS, 

and  General  Nursery  Stock.  Catalogue  Free. 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Higlitstown,  N.  J. 


ROGERS  TREES  ARE 
DIFFERENT 
FROM  OTHERS. 

ROGERS  ON  THl  HILL 

Dansville.N.  Y. 

APPLE  BREEDERS. 


TREES  are  famous 

'wherever  planted;  are  planted 
'everywhere  trees  are  grown.  Free 
Catalog  of  superb  fruits— Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc.-StarkBro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


PCI  CDV  Dl  AIITQ  Ah  good  sorts  only 

bEakblll  r  Lilli  I  dl  $1  to  $1.25  per  1000. 
SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Delaware. 


ONE  QUART 
OF 


STRAWBERRIES  ™0M 


EACH 


plant  guaranteed  or  money  returned.  Send  for  m 
mid-summer  catalog.  T.- C.  KEVITT,  Athenia 


or  my 

,  n.:j. 


Dwyer’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Strong,  healthy  plants  from  selected  stock  of  choicest  fruiting  varieties  sure  to  give 
satisfaction  and  PRODUCE  A  FULL  CROP  IN  1907. 

Wo  also  have  a  full  line  of  Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  etc.,  for 
Fall  Planting.  We  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Catalogue  Free. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  I,  Cornwall,  New  York, 


Prft  PFR  IOn  FRFIfiHT  PAIR  APP)e-  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Carolina 

UL  L  rc«  ■VVl  rnuuni  rAIU  Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated, 

nrr  -A  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Remember  we  beat  all  other  reliable 
|  I  V  Nurseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Bo.x  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 
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WHY  THE  ALFALFA  FAILED. 

On  page  602  a  New  York  reader  gave  his 
discouraging  experience  in  trying  to  start 
Alfalfa.  Following  are  suggestions  for  him 
from  Kansas,  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois. 

In  reply  to  I.  P.,  So.  Dayton,  N.  Y.,  in 
regard  to  his  Alfalfa,  I  should  guess  it 
needed  cutting.  Alfalfa  is  a  plant  that 
requires  frequent  clipping  to  keep  it  fresh 
and  green.  Here  in  Kansas  it  gets  yel¬ 
low  if  allowed  to  stand  more  than  35  to 
40  days,  especially  in  damp  weather.  I 
do  not  see  how  his  treatment  could  be 
bettered  otherwise,  provided  his  under 
drainage  is  good.  geo.  purdy. 

Kansas. 

I.  P.  states  on  page  502  that  his  Alfal¬ 
fa  is  turning  yellow,  looks  sickly,  does 
not  grow  much  and  that  sorrel  grows 
vigorously  on  the  plot.  He  will  probably 
have  to  do  now  what  he  should  have  done 
before  seeding.  If  it  was  my  Alfalfa  I 
would  cut  the  Alfalfa  immediately,  at 
once  sow  1,500  to  2,000  pounds  of  lime 
per  acre,  and  work  it  Tri  with  a  disk  har¬ 
row,  setting  the  disks  at  an  angle  that 
would  just  turn  the  soil  over,  and  weight¬ 
ing  the  harrow  so  that  the  disks  would 
split  and  tear  the  crowns  but  not  cut  the 
roots  off.  I  would  go  over  the  ground 
once  with  disk  harrow  after  sowing  the 
lime,  then  sow  500  pounds  per  acre  of 
inoculated  soil  from  an  old  Alfalfa  field, 
and  cross-disk  once,  leveling  the  ground 
with  a  smoothing  harrow.  The  inoculat¬ 
ed  soil  should  not  be  dried  out  too  much, 
and  should  be  sown  on  a  cloudy  day  and 
covered  quickly,  as  sunlight  kills  bacteria. 
It  is  probable  that  but  little  improvement 
will  be  seen  from  this  treatment  until 
next  Spring,  when  if  the  seed  used  was 
adapted  to  the  locality  the  Alfalfa  should 
become  thrifty.  h.  m.  cottrell. 

Illinois. 

Twenty  years  ago,  after  a  western  trip, 
where  I  saw  the  fine  fields  of  Alfalfa,  in 
Colorado,  etc.,  I  sowed  seven  acres  in 
the  Spring.  I  got  a  fine  stand  but  the 
next  Winter  pulled  it  all  out,  by  alternate 
freezes  and  thaws.  In  1901  I  plowed 
one  acre,  after  a  heavy  coat  of  manure, 
then  topped  with  25  bushels  lime;  sowed 
15  pounds  of  Alfalfa  in  the  Spring,  got  a 
good  stand,  and  mowed  the  next  Spring 
about  a  ton  of  hay.  but  the  next  growth 
all  turned  yellow,  and  most  of  it  died.  It 
was  Utah  seed,  and  I  concluded  it  was 
not  used  to  our  climate.  The  next  year 
I  raised  potatoes  on  the  piece.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring  I  plowed  up  and  sowed  to 
oats,  cut  the  oats  while  in  the  milk  for 
hay,  then  plowed  and  cultivated  several 
times  to  kill  all  weeds — meantime  I  tried 


to  find  eastern-grown  seed,  and  failed, 
but  did  ■  find  imported  European  seed, 
Lucexn  they  called  it,  but  said  it  was  the 
same  as  Alfalfa.  This  I  sowed  about 
September  1,  last  Fall,  25  pounds  to  the 
acre,  harrowing  it  in  with  a  light  harrow, 
then  rolling.  Apparently  every  seed 
grew,  and  a  finer  stand  no  one  could 
wish  to  see.  Early  this  Spring  I  gave 
it  a  light  coat  of  manure;  June  9  cut 
two  very  fair  loads  of  hay,  probably  about 
\l/2  or  1J4  ton,  and  it  is  now  about  eight 
inches  high,  and  growing  rapidly;  no 
yellow  in  it  yet,  but  looks  a  dark  healthy 
green.  No  inoculation  for  bacteria  used. 
What  we  eastern  farmers  need,  in  my 
opinion,  is  acclimated  seed.  I  am  only 
about  230  feet  above  tide-water,  and  the 
change  from  6,000  to  7,000  feet  to  prac¬ 
tically  sea  level  was  too  great.  My  Eu¬ 
ropean  seed  was  in  all  probability  grown 
at  no  great  altitude.  S. 

Pennsylvania. 


SEEDING  TO  CLOVEN  IN  DELAWARE 

A.  E.  R.,  Delaware — I  have  a  piece  of 
corn  that  is  also  planted  with  cow  peas,  all 
to  he  cut  for  filling  silo.  Can  I  get  either 
Alsike  or  Ited  Clover  to  grow  large  enough 
to  stand  the  Winter,  by  working  the  land 
after  the  corn  is  cut  off,  so  as  to  give  a 
hay  crop  next  Summer?  The  corn  would 
likely  make  75  bushels  to  the  acre  and  with 
the  cow  peas  I  am  doubtful  whether  I  can 
get  any  kind  of  grass  to  take  under  the  heavy 
foliage.  What  rotation  would  you  suggest 
to  get  from  corn  to  grass  and  back  to  corn 
without  wheat? 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  Alsike  or 
Red  clover,  but  here  in  Kent  County  we 
take  off  our  corn  and  cow  peas  and  seed 
at  once  to  Crimson  clover,  say  September 
1  to  15,  the  earlier  the  better,  then  back 
into  corn  in  the  following  May  after  tak¬ 
ing  off  the  clover  for  hay  or  silage.  We 
have  followed  this  rotation  for  upwards 
of  15  years  on  the  same  field,  using  300 
pounds  of  rock  and  potash  in  the  Fall, 
and  a  very  light  dressing  of  manure  each 
Winter.  This  field  would  now  yield  from 
75  to  100  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre. 

F.  C.  BANCROFT. 

If  the  corn  is  planted  reasonably  early 
so  the  crop  can  be  harvested  for  the 
silo  by  the  last  of  August,  I  would  im¬ 
mediately  fit  the  ground  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  by  double  cutting  with  a  Cutaway 
harrow,  and  after  leveling  sow  one-quar¬ 
ter  bushel  per  acre  of  the  following  mix¬ 
ture:  Three-eighths  Red  clover,  one- 

eighth  Alsike,  four-eighths  Timothy.  Un¬ 
der  ordinary  conditions  the  grass  would 
live  through  the  Winter.  Should  it,  how¬ 
ever,  fail,  repeat  the  operation  in  early 


Spring,  sowing  the  seed  as  before  without 
any  nurse  crop,  and  a  stand  is  assured 
with  a  prospect  of  cutting  a  fair  crop 
of  hay  that  year  under  favorable  climatic 
conditions.  Sowing  the  seed  with  corn 
and  cow  peas  would  result  in  failure  on 
land  producing  75  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre.  Charles  barker. 

You  are  not  likely  to  get  any  grass  or 
clover  to  grow  successfully  seeded  in 
corn  as  heavy  as  described.  If  the  corn 
has  been  planted  early  the  inquirer  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  perfect 
stand  of  Crimson  clover  after  silage  is 
removed,  and  on  land  such  as  described 
the  Crimson  clover  should  give  a  crop 
of  hay  next  May  of  2T/  to  three  tons  per 
acre  of  dry  matter.  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  equal  results  can  be  had  with 
Red  clover  or  Alsike.  In  central  Kent 
County  Crimson  clover,  one  year  with 
another,  can  be  sown  on  good  well- 
drained  soil  as  late  as  the  first  of  Octo¬ 
ber  with  very  fair  results ;  with  the  best 
of  results  if  sown  the  first:  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  Pains  should  be  taken  to  make  a 
perfect  shallow  seed  bed  for  the  seed. 
Do  not  make  a  deep  loose  bed  for  the 
clover  seed,  and  be  sure  to  firm  it  well 
into  the  soil  by  the  use  of  a  roller;  seed 
and  roll  at  one  time,  faking  care  not  to 
do  it  when  the  ground  is  too  wet. 

S.  H.  DERBY. 

It  is  not  likely  that  A.  E.  R.  can  get 
his  corn  and  cow  peas  off  in  time  to  se¬ 
cure  a  stand  of  either  Alsike  or  Red 
clover,  but  he  could  sow  Crimson  clover 
with  a  good  prospect  of  cutting  a  fine 
crop  of  hay  next  May.  „As  soon  as  the 
corn  is  cut  go  over  the  ground  thorough¬ 
ly,  both  ways,  with  a  Cutaway  harrow, 
and  then  with  a  smoothing  harrow,  then 
sow  15  pounds  of  Crimson  clover  seed 
per  acre.  If  this  clover  is  inclined  to  fail 
in  A.  E.  R.’s  neighborhood,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  because  the  soil  is  acid,  and  if  so  a 
coat  of  lime.  20  to  30  bushels  per  acre, 
should  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  corn  is 
off.  All  this  will  require  quick  work. 
But  if  it  were  possible  to  apply  a  light 
coat  of  composted  or  rotted  manure  after 
or  just  before  the  clover  seed  is  sown  that 
would  insure  a  crop  of  hay  if  the  season 
should  not  prove  unusually  severe.  If 
the  soil  is  a  heavy  clay  it  may  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  anything  to  stand  sown  so 
late,  but  rye  might  succeed.  The  rye 
or  Crimson  clover  could  be  cut  in  time 
to  follow  next  year  with  corn.  If  the 
clover  succeeds  the  ground  should  be 
plowed  as  soon  as  the  clover  is  cut,  for 
it  will  be  found  to  work  up  in  fine  shape. 


If  allowed  to  dry  out  after  the  clover  is 
cut,  and  the  weather  remains  dry  it  may 
not  plow  up  in  good  condition,  or  be  so 
hard  that  plowing  will  be  impracticable. 

WESLEY  WEBB. 


Shaping  Trees. — To  men  who  grow  or¬ 
chards  in  places  where  wind  inclines  them  to 
grow  leaning,  I  would  say,  when  cutting 
back,  or  pruning  trees,  be  sure  to  leave  last 
bud  or  twig  to  grow  on  windy  side  of  limb, 
and  you  will  have  a  well-balanced  top.  I 
cut  back  young  orchards  in  August,  espe¬ 
cially  peach  trees.  That  checks  the  upward 
flow  of  sap,  develops  and  matures  the  wood 
and  buds.  In  so  doing,  I  very  seldom  have 
trees  or  fruit  buds  winter-killed,  o.  e.  c. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Killing  Garlic  — My  farm  was  occupied 
by  the  Army  in  1861  and  1865,  and  left  a 
legacy  of  garlic  which  was  unknown  prior  to 
the  Civil  War.  Acres  would  furnish  a  swath 
to  the  mower  equal  to  a  light  crop  of  Tim¬ 
othy.  I  found  that  garlic  cut  when  in  full 
bloom  was  as  effectually  killed  as  were  it 
pulled ;  consequently  I  soon  rid  my  fields  of 
it.  In  places  where  I  could  not  use  the 
mower  I  pulled  it  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain. 
For  more  than  10  years  it  has  ceased  to  be 
a  nuisance,  so  easy  is  it  to  effect  destruc¬ 
tion.  Garlic  cut  before  it  is  in  bloom  will 
continue  to  grow.  The  simple  point  is  to 
cut  when  the  strength  of  the  plant  is  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  flower,  and  thereby  kill 
both  root  and  branch.  it.  s.  l. 

Ballston,  Va. 

Berry  Picking  Rules. — The  rules  that 
must  govern  berry  pickers  depends  largely 
on  two  things;  namely,  the  grade  of  the 
berries  grown  and  the  “grade”  of  the  pickers. 
There  is  not  a  large  demand  for  “fancy” 
berries  in  my  market,  so  I  aim  to  grow  a 
good  crop  of  medium  grade,  such  as  may  be 
grown  witli  good  culture  in  wide  matted 
rows.  The  pickers  are  mostly  a  fairly  re¬ 
sponsible  lot  of  boys  and  girls  and  young 
women,  recruited  from'  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood,  being  mostly  farmers’  children.  The 
only  definite  rules  laid  down  are  that  they 
are  to  pick  clean,  not  to  injure  the  fruit : 
fill  the  box  honestly,  and  finish  the  surface 
so  as  to  present  a  neat  and  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance.  As  the  fruit  is  intended  for  the 
local  market  it  is  not  picked  until  well 
colored.  Beginners  are  closely  watched  to 
see  that  they  start  right.  The  most  Important 
point  in  securing  good  work  is  to  have  a 
system  of  keeping  accounts  raat  will  insure 
easy  inspection.  I  have  tried  a  number  of 
ways,  and  finally  devised  this  method.  Each 
picker  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  six-quart 
picking  stands,  both  of  which  are  marked 
with  the  same  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and 
each  pair  with  a  different  letter.  The  name 
of  each  picker  and  the  letter  of  the  carrier 
he  uses  are  entered  together  on  the  tally- 
board.  All  berries  must  be  delivered  in  the 
carrier,  and  left  there  for  the  inspection  of 
the  packer,  who  knows  at  a  glance  who  is 
to  blame  if  there  is  faulty  work.  When 
pickers  are  not  plentiful  it  will  be  found  ad¬ 
visable  to  employ  some  one  to  gather  the 
filled  carriers  and  convey  them  to  the  place 
of  packing  so  that  the  pickers  may  not  be 
interrupted  with  their  work. 

Pennsylvania.  d.  l.  hartman. 
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A  HEART  TO  HEART  TALK 

With  the  Man  Who  Makes  the 

BUCKEYE 

GRAIN  DRILLS 


Mr,  Farmer: — Let’s  have  a  few  minutes 
chat  about  that  drill  you’ll  need  for  this  sea¬ 
son’s  seeding.  1  know  l  can  tell  you  some  things 
about  Buckeye  drills  that  will  be  valuable  to  you. 
Something  familiar  about  that  name?  N o  wonder,  it’s 
been  going  on  farm  tools  for  over  50  years.  We  have 
made  this  name  famous  simply  by  making  farm  tools  that  do  better  work;  that 
last  longer;  that  meet  the  farmers  needs  better  than  any  other. 

There  are  reasons  for  this,  and  1  want  to  tell  you  just  what  these  reasons 
are.  I’m  going  to  begin  with  the  Buckeye  frame,  because,  like  the  frame  to  a 
house,  the  life  of  a  drill  depends  very  largely  upon  the  strength  and  build  of  the 
frame.  You  see  it’s  the  part  that  gets  the  wear  and  tear — the  strain  and  jar — 
the  part  that  carries  the  load.  If  it  weakens,  gets  out  of  true — gives  out  in 
any  part,  your  drill  troubles  multiply. 

That’s  why  we  put  so  much  brain  and  brawn 
into  the  Buckeye  frame.  It's  made  of  square  steel 
tubing  without  riveted  joints  or  malleable  corner 
pieces.  It  can’t  weave,  rack,  loosen  or  get  out  of 
true.  Weather  can’t  harm  it  and  there’s  nothing 
to  give  out. 

Ask  the  Buckeye  Man  to  show  it  to  you  and 
your  own  eyes  will  do  the  rest. 

The  next  vital  part  is  the  driving  and  feeding 
mechanism.  The  Cone  Gear  on  the  Buckeye  is  a 
marvel.  Absolutely  accurate  in  regulating  the  feed; 
easy  to  change;  powerful  in  driving;  economical  in 


wear.  It’s  construction  does  away  with  all 
interchangeable  gears  and  annoyances  com¬ 
mon  with  other  styles.  It’s  always  there  when 
wanted  and  the  saving  it  effects  in  repairs  is  a  big 
item.  Should  breakage  occur  in  the  Buckeye  feed 
from  obstructions,  it  requires  the  replacing  of  the  broken 
cone  section  only,  while  on  others  it  means  replacing  the  entire  feeding  device. 

Be  sure  to  ask  the  Buckeye  Man  about  this.  It’s  been  imitated  by  many, 
but  never  equaled.  There’s  nothing  “just  as  good.”  Next  is  our  Double  Run 
Force  Feed — a  positive  and  perfect  feed  that  can’t  skip,  choke  or  bunch.  It  has 
two  compartments — one  for  sowing  large  grains — one  for  small  grains. 

Now,  a  word  about  the  Buckeye  famous  Non-corrosive  Glass  Fertilizer 
Distributor — the  only  fertilizer  distributor  that  can't  and  don’t  corrode  from 
the  acids  in  commercial  fertilizers.  It’s  the  £lass  feed  plate  that  does  the 
work.  Sows  all  fertilizers  and  fine  manures  and  does 
not  grind  them  into  paste.  Can  change  quantity 
without  stopping  machine.  This  is  the  only  satis¬ 
factory  fertilizer  distributor  in  use  and  found  only  on 
Buckeye  Drills. 

Ask  the  Buckeye  Man  to  show  you  this  and  also 
our  disc  seeding  device.  Also  our  Shoe  Drills 
with  Chain  or  Gang  Press  Wheel  Coverers. 

Now,  Mr.  Farmer  these  are  some  of  the  many 
reasons  why  the  Buckeye  Drills  are  so  popular.  They 
are  reasons  why  you  should  buy  Buckeye  Drills. 
P.  P.  MAST  &  COMPANY  Dept.  Bl,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Strawberry  Observations. — As  antici¬ 
pated.  the  strawberry  crop  was  bountiful, 
though  rainy  weather  cut  short  the  sea¬ 
son,  little  commercial  picking  going  on 
after  June  25.  The  berries  were  gener¬ 
ally  large  and  of  good  quality.  The  local 
demand  was  satisfactory  at  prices  rang¬ 
ing  for  first-class  fruits  from  15  cents 
per  quart  at  the  commencement  of  the 
season  to  seven  cents  at  its  height,  and 
again  to  12  cents  for  the  later  pickings. 
Some  injury  was  caused  by  late  frosts 
affecting  blooms.  Probably  the  total 
yield  was  not  greatly  reduced,  but  the 
early  set  of  a  few  varieties  was  consid¬ 
erably  thinned,  and  the  crop  value  to 
that  extent  lessened. 

New  Varieties  Creeping  In. — Com¬ 
mercial  success  is  seldom  achieved  by  a 
variety  while  it  is  “new”  in  the  eyes  of 
the  novelty  hunter.  Even  if  exceptionally 
meritorious  years  of  trial  and  experiment 
are  needed  to  develop  its  especial  ad¬ 
vantages  and  requirements,  but  it  may 
be  considered  new  until  growers  are  gen¬ 
erally  well  acquainted  with  it.  Success, 
now  about  10  years  before  the  public,  is 
largely  replacing  Michel  in  this  locality 
for  first  early.  It  makes  a  strong,  healthy 
plant,  and  has  abundant  perfect  blooms, 
acting  well  as  a  pollenizer  for  other  kinds. 
The  berries  are  bright  red  and  shapelv 
and  generally  of  fair  size.  Their  earli¬ 
ness  and  attractive  appearance  seldom 
fails  to  secure  a  good  price.  With  fair 
culture  it  is  a  reliable  cropper,  the  only 
defect  being  lack  of  sufficient  firmness 
for  shipment. 

Glen  Mary  comes  next,  and  is  steadily 
growing  in  favor  for  the  large  size  and 
quick  maturity  of  the  berries.  They  are 
often  rough  in  form,  and  the  quality  is 
by  no  means  as  good  as  Success,  but 
they  are  presentable  when  boxed,  and  sell 
readily  on  account  of  their  early  season. 
“Good  money”  is  realized  from  Glen 
Mary,  and  the  acreage  is  being  much  in¬ 
creased.  The  plants  have  the  accommo¬ 
dating  habit  of  spacing  themselves  about 
the  proper  distance  apart,  without  undue 
crowding,  thus  rendering  it  easy  to  care 
for  old  beds.  While  classed  as  stam- 
inate  or  perfect  in  flower  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  produce  more  pollen  than  is  need¬ 
ed  for  its  own  fruits,  and  is  therefore  of 
little  value  for  planting  with  pistillate 
kinds.  Glen  Mary  plants  are  much  in 
demand,  and  dealers  suffer  from  a  chron¬ 
ic  shortage  of  them. 

New  York  or  McKinley  is  consider¬ 
ably  grown,  and  furnishes  some  good 
pickings  of  very  large,  mild-flavored  ber¬ 
ries,  greatly  liked  by  consumers  afraid 
of  the  ordinary  acid  varieties.  New  York 
requires  liberal  treatment  to  bring  out 
its  good  points.  The  berries  lack  firm¬ 
ness,  and  rapidly  fall  off  in  size  as  the 
season  lengthens.  The  plant  is  healthy 
and  vigorous.  Suited  only  for  home 
trade,  and  not  regarded  as  productive 
enough  to  be  highly  profitable. 

William  Belt  gains  friends  among 
consumers  as  well  as  growers.  Properly 
handled  it  is  a  most  attractive  and  de¬ 
licious  berry,  sprightly,  rich  but  quite  as 
free  from  irritating  acids  as  New  York. 
Where  the  name  is  known  to  consumers 
a  real  demand  for  well-ripened  Belts  soon 
occurs.  There  appears  good  confirmation 
of  the  claim  that  invalids  can  eat  this 
berry  with  less  discomfort  than  most 
other  kinds.  In  this  locality  the  foliage 
is  healthy,  and  the  plants  are  the  heaviest 
all-season  croppers  we  know.  Though 
classed  as  a  main-crop  variety,  if  a  fair 
breadth  is  planted  one  may  have  luscious 
berries,  early,  midseason  and  late.  The 
perfect  blooms  have  pollen  to  spare  for 
pistillates  planted  near  by. 

President  is  growing  in  favor  where 
liberal  culture  is  practiced.  The  plant  is 
vigorous  at  fruiting  time  and  ripens  its 


great  berries  to  perfection,  but  does  not 
always  make  runners  freely,  and  some¬ 
times  fails  aft:r  bearing.  Best  success  is 
had  from  setting  strong  August  layers 
that  make  good  stools  and  bear  well  for 
two  successive  seasons  if  properly  cared 
for.  The  blooms  are  pistillate  and  re¬ 
quire  the  near  presence  of  good  pollenizers 
blooming  at  the  same  time,  such  as 
William  Belt  and  Nic.  Ohmer.  When 
well  done  no  berry  makes  a  finer  market 
appearance  or  realizes  better  prices.  The 
table  quality  is  not  of  the  highest,  but 
its  great  size  and  beauty  win  favor  with 
consumers.  Is  likely  to  be  increasingly 
grown  by  those  seeking  fancy  markets. 

The  Profitable  Gandy. — Gandy  is 
still  the  leading  late  strawberry  with 
growers  having  rich,  moist  soil.  It  is 
not  productive  on  light  land,  and  is  sel¬ 
dom  a  heavy  cropper  even  under  favor¬ 
able  circumstances,  but  the  lateness,  firm¬ 
ness  and  attractive  finish  of  the  berries 
command  attention  in  both  home  and  dis¬ 
tant  markets.  The  quality  is  well  known 
to  be  acid  and  is  occasionally  astringent, 
but  is  tolerated  by  consumers,  and  the 
variety  is  highly  favored  by  dealers,  as  the 
berries  will  stand  up  and  look  well  longer 
than  those  of  any  other  kind  grown  here¬ 
about.  The  bloom  is  perfect  and  the 
variety  a  good  plant-maker.  The  only 
trouble  with  Gandy  from  the  grower’s 
standpoint  is  that  there  are  never  enough 
berries. 

New  Home  was  introduced  last  year 
from  Maryland.  It  should  replace  Gandy 
if  the  disseminator’s  claims  hold  good  in 
localities  other  than  that  of  its  origin.  Here 
the  berries  are  late  and  firm,  but  distaste¬ 
fully  sour,  and  average  small  in  size.  The 
plant,  under  our  conditions,  is  by  no 
means  as  vigorous  as  Gandy,  but  may  im¬ 
prove  in  future  seasons.  The  blooms  are 
perfect  and  have  abundant  pollen. 

Mead,  from  Massachusetts,  is  a  most 
attractive  variety,  bearing  a  profuse  crop 
of  well-formed  bright-red  glossy  berries, 
of  agreeable  quality,  mostly  of  good  size. 
The  blooms  are  perfect,  and  most  abun¬ 
dantly  borne,  while  the  plants  are  pic¬ 
tures  of  perfect  health  and  vigor,  making 
a  satisfactory  number  of  runners. 

Bubach  is  still  grown  for  market  by 
those  knowing  how  to  meet  its  require¬ 
ments.  Marshall  and  Sharpless  are  little 
cultivated  outside,  but  much  used  for 
forcing  under  glass. 

Work  of  tile  Rose  Beetle. — Fig.  232, 
page  567,  is  not  intended  to  represent  a 
crude  attempt  at  skeletonizing  leaves,  but 
instead  shows  one  of  the  trying  features 
of  the  Rose  beetle’s  activity.  Almost 
every  leaf  on  the  young  cherry  tree  from 
which  the  specimen  was  picked,  was  rid¬ 
dled  in  the  same  way  and  a  most  serious 
check  to  growth  thus  administered.  Most 
of  the  small  crop  of  cherries  was  also 
eaten,  10  to  15  beetles  clinging  to  a  single 
fruit  during  the  process.  As  only  the 
leaf  pulp  is  usually  eaten,  the  ribs  being 
largely  spared,  the  leaves  do  not  readily 
fall,  but  make  a  brave  attempt  to  live 
on.  Three  weeks  after  the  injury  most 
of  the  ragged  foliage  is  still  on  the  tree, 
but  is  yielding  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Most  of  the  ribs  are  still  green,  but  the 
leaves  must  soon  wither  and  fall,  while 
a  new  growth  pushes  from  the  terminals, 
of  course  at  the  expense  of  any  possible 
crop  next  year.  Prof.  Felt,  page  541, 
recommends,  with  little  enthusiasm,  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  for  this  pest.  It  would 
require  a  deal  of  arsenate  to  carry  a  tree 
or  plant  through  the  late  ordeal  of  Rose 
beetles.  They  surrounded  the  trees  like 
swarming  bees  for  days  during  the  flight, 
hundreds  of  newcomers  visibly  arriving 
every  hour.  _  w.  v.  f. 

The  small  boy  had  just  smoked  his 
first  cigar.  “Boss,”  he  gasped,  with  a 
troubled  look,  “w-where^was  dat  cigar 
made?”  “That  cigar,  my  lad,”  replied 
the  man  who  had  given  him  the  weed, 
“was  made  in  Santo  Domingo.”  “Gee ! 
I  thought  so.”  “Why  did  you  think  so?” 
“It— it  started  a  half  a  dozen  revolutions 
in  me  stomach.” — Chicago  News. 


THE  OLD  STRAWBERRY  BED. 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
working  out  old  strawberry  beds.  It  all 
depends  on  the  condition  of  the  ground 
as  to  best  method  to  pursue.  If  there  is 
plenty  of  rain,  so  the  ground  is  moist, 
I  like  to  back-furrow,  then  cultivate  the 
narrow  strip  left  often,  also  work  over 
with  hoe  and  get  all  grass  and  weeds  out, 
and  the  berry  plants  will  make  a  nice 
growth  and  produce  a  good  crop  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season.  If  the  season  is  dry  I 
prefer  to  use  cultivator  alone.  You  can 
by  going  back  and  forth  work  out  the 
old  plants,  and  leave  a  narrow  strip  of 
plants,  say  10  or  12  inches  wide  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  as  you  would  on  the  fur¬ 
row  plan.  While  I  would  not  advise 
keeping  a  bed  more  than  two  years,  I 
have  had  good  success  with  a  bed  for 
three  and  four  years.  If  the  season  is 
dry  use  spike-tooth  harrow  crossways 
and  then  roll  down  with  a  heavy  roller. 
Rolling  is  very  essential  in  a  new  straw¬ 
berry  bed  the  season  through,  especially 
between  the  rows.  h.  e.  Wallace. 

Indiana.  _ 

How  to  Blanch  Celery. 

A.  K.,  Kemblesville,  Pa. — Will  you  explain 
the  method  of  blanching  celery  without 
banking  with  earth? 

Ans. — Growing  and  blanching  celery  is 
comparatively  easy  to  what  it  used  to  be 
some  years  ago.  The  newer  methods  and 
new  varieties  have,  to  a  great  extent, 
simplified  its  culture  and  rendered  very 
easy  what  in  former  years  was  a  labor¬ 
ious  and  awkward  task.  Where  celery 
is  grown  for  market  the  self-bleaching 
varieties  are  used  almost  to  the  entire  ex¬ 
clusion  of  all  others.  Good  plants  are 
about  the  first  and  most  important  thing 
in  celery  culture.  One-half  of  the  crop 
is  grown  when  we  have  large,  healthy 
plants  to  set  in  July.  Those  who  have 
had  a  long  experience  in  growing  celery 
will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with  me  that  the 
average  quality  of  celery  plants  sold  by 
many  growers  and  planted  by  amateurs  is 
rather  poor,  and  usually  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  the  planter,  who  is  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  fine  well-grown  celery.  Blanch¬ 
ing  celery  by  means  of  boards  is  the 
best  and  most  practical  method  we  have 
yet  found,  and  is  coming  more  and  more 
in  favor  with  the  progressive  market 
gardener.  When  the  celery  has  grown 
to  a  proper  size  the  plants  are  handed  up 
in  the  usual  way;  that  is,  to  draw  all  the 
stalks  together  in  one  hand  and  firm  the 
soil  around  the  base  of  the  plant  with  the 
other.  When  this  is  done  set  10-inch 
hemlock  boards  on  edge  against  the  rows 
from  each  side.  They  are  held  in  this 
position  by  tying  a  string  around  each 
end  of  the  two  boards,  and  one  in  the 
center.  One  set  of  boards  will  of  course 
bleach  from  14  to  16  feet  of  row,  or 
about  25  plants.  For  a  succession  the 
boards  should  be  placed  in  such  position 
every  few  days,  in  proportion,  of  course, 
to  the  quantity  that  is  wanted  for  use. 
By  this  method  you  can  bleach  celery 
beautifully  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  as 
in  no  other  way.  t.  m.  white. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

I  We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAYANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA,  ILL 


Have  Yonr  Own 

Water  Works  System. 

A  CALDWELL  OUTFIT 

like  the  illustration,  will  cost  but 
little  and  always  be  ready  for  use. 
Everything  about  them  isconstructed 
for  hard  and  lasting  seivice. 

Write  for  Special  Waterworks 
Catalogue. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky 


No.  2  Multi¬ 
ple  Conduit. 


BUILDING  MATERIAL 

for  houses,  barns  and  farm 
buildings  of  every  description. 

Stands  greater 
weight,  and  is 
cheaper  than 
brick,  stone  or 
cement.  Send 
for  estimates. 
Samples  sent 
free.  Freight 
prepaid. 

Sold  only  in 
carloads. 

Write 

H.  B.  Camp  Co. 

Bessemer  Rider* 
PITTSBURG,  PENN. 


Demins  Power  Sprayer 

Self-contained,  simple,  light,  pract¬ 
ical.  Load  it  on  wagon  box  or  tank 
wagon  and  attach  hoso  and  you  are 
ready  Tor  work.  The  Ideal  outfit 
for  orchardists  and  park 
managers.  The  only  really 
efficient  gasoline  englneout- 
flt  that  sells  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Everything  in  Sprayers 

Bucket,  Barrel,  Knapsack, 

Hand,  Etc.  outfits  adapted 
to  every  purpose.  Don’t  buy 
till  you  Investigate  the 
famous  Demlng  line. 

Catalogue  Free. 

THE  DEMING  CO., 

200  Depot  St. 

SALEM,  OHIO. 


WITH  THE 

"EMPIRE  KING” 

and  bugs,  worms,  blight,  etc.,  will 
have  no  terrors  for  you.  Bestcon- 
struction,  perfect  agitators,  no  scorched 
foliage.  We  make  all  sizeB  and  styles.  Free  book 
on  spraying.  Agents  wanted. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  No.  2  Eleventh  St. ,  Elmira,  N.  ¥ . 


^  Auto-Spray 

i  gal.  tank,  brass  pump,  operates  by 
compressed  air.  12strokes  givepressure 
to  spray  acre.  Auto-Pop  Attachment 
cleans  nozzle  every  time  used;  saves 
half  the  mixture.  Bestline  high  grade 
sprayers,  hand  and  power,  in  America. 
Catalog  free.  Good  agents  wanted. 

E.  C.  BROWN  CO„ 

28  Jay  St.,  Rocheater,  N.  Y. 


□ 


Si 


YES,  WE 

PAY  FREIGHT 


ami  give  a  large  cash  discount  on 
25  rods  or  more  of  the  Frost  Fknck. 
Better  still,  we  give  you  a  fence  that 
looks  better  and  wears  longer  than  any 
other  make.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue. 
H.  B.  Dhake&  Co..  29  Broadway,  N.  V 
The  FKOST  WntE  Fence  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Steam  Engines 

3  to  25  Horse  Power,  mounted  or 
stationary.  Also  1,  2,  and  3-Horso 
Tread  Powers,  2  to  8- Horse  Sweep 
Powers,  Separators,  Corn- 
Shellers,  Feed  Grinders,  Fod¬ 
der  Cutters, Wood  Saws,  Cul¬ 
tivators,  Land  Boilers,  Corn 
Planters.  Potato  Planters. 
THE  HESSINUEB  MFC.  CO.,  Tatamy,  Pa. 

Dig  Your  Potatoes  With  a 


Dowden. 


Get  them  all  in  any  soil,  '^J^J'deep  or  shal¬ 
low,  hilly  or  level,  light  or  heavy  vines.  I 

Potatoes  come  clean  and  sound.  The  ma¬ 
chine  that  works  right  and  lasts.  Write  for  catalog.  I 

Dowden  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  622,  Prairie  City,  Iowa. 


THE  Hoover  Digger 

Clean,  last 
work.  It  stands 
the  wear  and 
tear. 


THE  BOSS  POTATO  DIGGER 


works  well  in 
stony  ground  and 
on  side  hill.  Digs 
every  row.  WARRANTED,. 
Thousands  in  use.  Write  for 
prices.  Manufactured  by 

E.  R.  ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO., 

Corning,  N.  Y. 


1906. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Hay  Notes. — The  Fourth  of  July 
brought  a  flood  of  rain.  1  never  saw  be¬ 
fore  such  a  downpour  as  we  had  for  half 
an  hour.  Of  course  we  could  reason 
that  there  would  be  little  danger  from 
firecrackers,  but  we  had  several  tons  of 
hay  on  the  hill.  It  was  in  good-sized 
cocks,  so  I  didn't  worry — that  would 
have  done  no  good  even  if  it  had  been 
spread  out  and  all  afloat.  At  noon,  after 
several  false  starts,  the  sky  cleared  and 
the  sun  came  out.  My  first  idea  was  to 
open  these  cocks  and  spread  the  hay  out, 
but  there  were  a  few  more  clouds  in 
the  north,  and  we  could  not  get  the  hay 
in  that  day  anyway.  As  the  weather  was 
cool  I  let  the  hay  alone.  It  was  soaked  to 
the  ground,  and  had  it  been  hot  weather 
I  should  have  opened  it  anyway.  As  it 
turned  out  there  was  no  heating,  and  the 
next  day  we  opened  it  and  were  able  to 
make  fair  stuff  out  of  it.  It  didn’t  seem 
possible  that  there  could  be  more  rain 
to  fall.  We  kept  on  cutting  every  day — 
hauling  in  as  it  dried.  On  Saturday 
morning  there  were  over  four  tons  down 
— most  of  it  cut  the  day  before.  Not 
long  ago  some  one  wrote  about  putting 
the  boys  or  “cheap  help”  on  the  mowing 
machine.  That  would  not  work  with  us, 
for  about  all  our  hay  is  cut  in  young  or¬ 
chards,  where  it  is  easy  to  bark  a  tree. 
We  need  a  careful  hand  on  the  machine 
to  leave  a  strip  of  grass  along  the  trees. 
On  Saturday  morning  we  found  the  wind 
blowing,  with  just  enough  sun  to  make 
work  comfortable.  Philip  ^ot  out  the 
mower  and  went  to  cutting  down  more 
grass.  I  gave  Nelson,  the  day  hand,  a 
sickle  and  sent  him  ahead  to  cut  the  grass 
around  the  trees,  while  I  followed  with  a 
scythe  to  cut  the  strips  between  them. 
The  grass  had  not  been  raked  up.  I  do 
not  like  to  leave  it  spread  out  over  night, 
but  you  cannot  always  do  as  you  would 
like.  While  it  was  drying  Merrill,  with 
one  of  the  little  girls  to  ride  the  horse, 
ran  through  the  strawberries  with  the 
cultivator.  In  former  years  the  end  of 
haying  has  found  our  garden  crops  a  mass 
of  weeds.  We  don’t  want  that  this  year. 
As  soon  as  the  dew  was  off  the  grass 
Merrill  began  raking  into  small  wind¬ 
rows.  I  kept  on  cutting,  while  after1  the 
hay  was  raked  Merrill  and  Nelson  began 
to  shake  it  up  with  their  forks.  We 
should  have  had  a  tedder  in  this  thick 
grass,  but  the  fork  was  our  best  substi¬ 
tute.  We  left  the  hay  well  shaken  up 
as  late  as  we  could,  and  a  little  before 
four  o’clock  began  to  haul  in.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  that  four  big  loads  were  never 
tossed  into  our  barn  as  rapidly  before. 
We-  put  Philip  on  the  load,  with  Nelson 
and  I  to  pitch  to  him.  By  the  time  the 
horses  stopped  in  the  barn  I  began  to  un¬ 
hitch  Terry,  while  Nelson  climbed  into 
the  hay  mow  and  Philip  hauled  down  the 
hay  fork.  By  the  time  he  had  the  fork 
fastened  for  the  first  pull  I  had  Jerry 
fast  to  the  rope,  and  the  way  those  loads 
mounted  into  the  mow  was  a  caution.  As 
soon  as  I  saw  Philip  trip  the  forkful,  back 
I  came  with  Jerry,  while  Nelson  leveled 
the  hay  and  kept  it  stamped  down.  That 
horse  fork  certainly  made  Sunday  seem 
a  little  more  like  a  day  of  rest! 

“Clark”  Grass. — “Say,  old  man,  what 
name  was  that  I  heard  about  thick 
grass?” 

It  was  Madge  that  asked  this  question 
as  she  and  Jerry  were  pulling  the  mow¬ 
ing  machine  in  our  lower  meadow.  The 
grass  was  thick  and  heavy,  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  clogged ! 

“Why  Clark!”  said  Jerry.  “He’s  the 
grass  man !” 

“I’ll  always  remember  that !”  said 
Madge.  “He  makes  too  hard  work  for  a 
poor  horse !” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know!  You  have  to 
walk  three  times  as  far  to  cut  three  tons 
on  three  acres  as  you  would  to  get  the 
same  amount  on  one  acre !  And  it’s  bet¬ 
ter  hay,  too.  When  we  clog  up  in  this 
Clark  grass  take  a  good  bite  of  that  Red- 
top  !” 

Madge  got  two  good  mouthfuls.  She 


decided  that  while  Clark  makes  hard 
work  for  a  horse  in  July,  he  is  a  great 
friend  in  December  when  eating  time 
comes. 

We  were  cutting  a  field  where  we  tried 
to  seed  after  the  Clark  method,  or  as 
close  to  it  as  we  could.  Our  work  paid 
well,  for  the  grass  bunched  up  in  great 
masses  after  the  mower.  There  are 
three  main  essentials  in  this  “Clark” 
method — thorough  preparation  of  the 
soil,  heavy  seeding  and  heavy  fertilizing. 
In  reseeding  an  old  meadow  Mr.  Clark 
will  work  the  soil  25  or  30  times  between 
July  1  and  September  10.  Turning  the 
sod  over  and  harrowing  two  or  three 
times  will  not  answer  for  him.  All  the 
old  trash  and  grass  plants  must  be  killed 
out,  and  the  surface  soil  left  finer  than 
any  ash  heap  that  is  left  out  doors.  The 
surface  must  be  level  and  smooth  too. 
We  have  seen  the  necessity  for  this,  for 
parts  of  our  best  field  are  rough  and 
uneven.  This  not  only  makes  it  hard  for 
the  mower,  but  I  notice  that  in  many  of 
these  little  dishy  places  the  grass  is  killed 
out  and  weeds  have  started.  Clark  advo¬ 
cates  about  three  times  as  much  seed  as 
the  average  farmer  uses,  and  makes  sev¬ 
eral  different  seedings,  so  as  to  have 
every  little  spot  well  covered.  Then  he 
puts  on  more  fertilizer  than  most  of  us 
do  on  potatoes.  We  cannot  all  carry  out 
this  plan  exactly,  yet  I  must  say  that  the 
only  really  good  grass  on  my  farm  is 
where  I  followed  the  Clark  plan  as  close¬ 
ly  as  we  could.  I  shall  try  to  seed  one 
and  perhaps  two  fields  this  Fall.  One  is 
a  sour  old  bog  which  has  produced  little 
besides  weeds  and  disappointment.  We 
put  stone  drains  into  it  last  Fall,  and 
now  have  a  fair  stand  of  corn  in  spite  of 
the  wet  season.  The  boys  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  I  want  them  to  cultivate  and 
hoe  that  field  again  and  again.  “The 
corn  crop  will  not  pay  for  all  this  work.” 
they  say.  That  is  true,  but  I  have  in 
mind  something  beyond  the  corn — that  is 
grass.  Clark  works  his  grass  land  with  a 
Cutaway  again  and  again  through  July 
and  August.  The  object  is  to  keep  the 
soil  stirred  up  and  to  kill  weeds.  We 
cannot  do  that,  but  the  thorough  cultivat¬ 
ing  and  hoeing  will  answer  much  the 
same  purpose,  and  while  the  corn  may 
not  respond  to  it  the  grass  will.  We 
shall  cut  the  corn  early,  and  as  soon  as  it 
is  fit  haul  it  out  of  the  field  or  set  it  up 
around  the  fence,  so  as  to  leave  the  field 
clear.  Then  we  shall  fit  the  soil  as  well 
as  we  possibly  can  with  our  tools  and 
time,  use  about  a  ton  of  lime  to  the  acre, 
and  sow  Timothy  and  Red-top  seed  as 
early  in  September  as  possible.  The 
stones  are  now  pretty  well  picked  up  on 
this  field,  but  we  will  make  the  surface 
as  even  as  we  can.  There  is  no  use  tell¬ 
ing  a  man  that  he  must  harrow  and  dig 
his  grass  land  30  times  just  because  Clark 
does  so.  A  farmer  may  have  only  one 
team  to  work  with,  and  a  dozen  jobs  at 
once  for  them  to  do.  Mr.  Clark  has 
plenty  of  horse  power,  and  if  need  be  can 
take  a  number  of  good  men  from  a  fac¬ 
tory  and  put  them  in  the  hayfield.  That 
is  perfectly  legitimate — I  wish  I  could  do 
so — but  a  farmer  with  only  two  horses 
and  his  own  two  hands  must  modify  these 
methods.  He  can  have  better  grass  by 
doing  the  best  he  can  on  one  small  field 
at  a  time.  Sometimes  these  experts  and 
scientific  men  find  fault  because  farmers 
do  not  imitate  them.  They  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  they  have  made  their  methods 
more  prominent  than  the  principles  of 
their  scheme.  The  farmer  cannot  fol¬ 
low  their  methods,  but  he  could  adopt 
their  principles  if  they  would  make  them 
clear. 

Alfalfa. — A  man  came  to  see  the  Al¬ 
falfa  on  July  4.  He  swam  through  the 
wet  grass  until  we  came  to  the  field. 
The  Alfalfa  did  look  nice — green  as  could 
be  and  over  18  inches  on  the  second  cut¬ 
ting. 

“Why,”  said  this  man,  “If  I  had  a 
small  patch  of  that  stuff  it  would  feed 
my  horse !” 

That’s  what  it  would  do,  and  our  friend 
saw  at  once  what  1  believe  to  be  one  of 
the  most  useful  things  about  Alfalfa  at 
the  East.  Somehow  people  have  an  idea 
that  this  crop  is  only  for  large  stockmen. 
I  hear  such  people  say  that  while  it  may 
do  for  dairymen  or  sheep  feeders  it  has 
no  place  on  a  truck  or  fruit  farm.  Now 
that  is  just  where  they  make  a.  mistake. 
Fruit  farmers  and  gardeners  keep  some 
stock  which  must  be  fed.  They  either 
buy  hay  or  keep  several  acres  in.  Timothy. 
In  some  cases  their  best  land  is  kept  in 
grass,  when  it  would  bring  far  more  if 
free  to  produce  their  regular  crops.  Now, 
suppose  there  was  a  fair-sized  field  of 
Alfalfa  on  such  a  farm — on  some  distant 
part  where  it  would  not  interfere  with 
the  regular  rotation.  The  stock  could  be 
fed  on  less  than  half  the  land  required 
for  the  Timothy,  it  would  be  a  permanent 
grass  field,  and  it  would  make  the  rest 
of  the  farm  richer.  In  fact,  there  seems 
to  me  every  reason  why  a  small  farmer 
should  try  hard  to  get  Alfalfa  started. 
Pull  this  idea  that  the  crop  is  for  large 
farmers  only  right  out  by  the  roots.  The 


Alfalfa  field  substitutes  for  the  grain  bin 
and  will  feed  all  stock — from  hens  to 

hogs. 

All  Sorts. — I  have  been  telling  about 
double  cropping — that  is,  planting  one 
crop  between  the  rows  of  another  and 
then  pulling  the  earlier  one  out.  I  feel 
guilty  over  this,  and  can  only  hope  that 
those  who  undertook  this  game  had  a 
better  time  than  I  have  had.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  I  planted  rows  of  sweet  corn  be¬ 
tween  rows  of  peas.  It  seems  easy — it 
is  easy — to  tell  about  pulling  out  the  pea- 
vines  at  the  proper  time  and  then  having 
a  nice  stand  of  corn.  It  is  pleasanter  to 
tell  about  it  than  to  do  the  required  work. 
Our  corn  came  up  nicely,  and  made  a 
fair  stand — above  the  peas.  I  ought  to 
have  pulled  the  peavines  early,  but  haying 
and  hoeing  and  half  a  dozen  other  things 
came  along.  By  July  4  l  was  doing  a 
little  bragging  about  my  famous  double 
culture,  when  I  looked  out  between 
showers  and  found  a  row  of  ragweed 
along  the  pea  rows — higher  than  the  corn. 
We  often  fail  to  measure  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  old  friends.  I  ought  to  know  the 
New  Jersey  weed,  but  I  had  no  idea  he 
could  jump  that  way.  Better  late  than 
never — so  I  got  out  in  the  rain  and  pulled 
those  vines,  to  be  thrashed  out  later. 
Then  I  cut  the  ragweed  off  with  a  sickle, 
and  when  the  rain  quit  took  a  small 
plow  and  threw  furrows  away  from  the 
corn  and  over  the  pea  rows.  In  this 
way  we  shall  be  able  to  clean  the  ground 
and  have  fair  corn,  but  it  is  a  question 
as  to  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
more  economical  in  the  end  to  leave  the 
corn  out,  plow  vines  and  weeds  under 
when  done  picking,  and  plant  anew.  The 
game  of  planting  corn  and  squash  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  currants  has  worked 
out  much  better,  except  that  it  is  hard 
to  keep  the  crab-grass  out  of  the  currants. 
Anyone  who  tries  this  double  cropping 
must  know  how  a  weed  grows  and  keep 
ahead  of  it.  .  .  .  We  cut  and  hauled 
the  oat  hay  into  the  barn  July  7.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  horses  could  get  out  of 
the  hayfield  the  oat  stubble  was  plowed 
under,  and  late  cabbage  plants  set  there. 
We  shall  use  fertilizer  along  the  rows 
and  give  good  culture.  .  .  .  This  is  a 
very  bad  season  for  my  good  friend  the 
Carman  peach.  A  great  variety  this  is 
in  a  dry  season,  but  with  us  it  does  not 
seem  able  to  stand  too  much  wet  weather. 
In  such  a  season  as  this  it  rots  as  badly 
as  any  variety  we  have.  What  with  late 
frost,  scale  and  wet  the  peach  crop  will 
not  be  remarkable.  .  .  .  We  may  put 
it  down  as  a  pretty  safe  proposition  that 
the  ragweeds  are  to  get  the  cow  peas  on 
the  wetter  spots  of  our  orchard.  The 
peas  are  still  in  the  ring,  but  they  have 
to  wring  water  out  of  the  soil  before 
they  can  root,  and  it  takes  them  a  long 
time  to  climb  up  a  rung  of  the  ladder.  I 
will  not  bet  on  them.  On  the  lighter  and 
higher  ground  the  cow  peas  look  like  dif¬ 
ferent  caitle.  Here  they  have  joined 
hands  with  the  Kaffir  corn  to  boss  the 
job.  This  gives  me  a  tip.  When  I  come 
to  seed  Alfalfa  in  this  orchard  I  shall 
throw  some  Timothy  seed  on  those  wet 
spots.  I  wish  I  had  more  faith  in  Al¬ 
falfa,  but  I  know  the  Timothy  will  come 
anyway.  What  I  really  need  is  not  more 
faith  but  more  ditches ! 

Strawberry  Notes. — Merrill  spoke  for 
the  job  of  cleaning  up  the  old  strawberry 
bed.  No  one  felt  like  disputing  his  right 
to  it,  and  he  will  be  responsible  for  the 
work.  First  the  field  was  clipped  with 
the  mowing  machine.  There  was  no  dis¬ 
ease  on  the  plants,  so  we  did  not  burn 
the  clippings.  Then  Merrill  stretched 
lines  across  the  field  three  feet  apart, 
leaving  a  strip  of  plants  about  a  foot 
wide  between.  With  a  small,  sharp  plow 
he  threw  furrows  away  from  these  strips. 
Thus  the  field  was  left  with  these  rows 
of  plants,  and  in  between  two  furrows 
thrown  together,  a  quantity  of  chicken 
manure  and  fine  horse  manure  was  scat¬ 
tered  in  the  furrows  close  to  the  rows, 
and  then  the  cultivator  started — working 
down  the  soil  and  tearing  out  old  plants 
and  weeds.  These  will  be  taken  out  and 
the  weeds  in  the  rows  carefully  pulled. 
Runners  will  come  out  into  the  cultivated 
space  and  be  placed  where  we  want  them. 

As  is  pretty  well  known,  President  is 
an  imperfect  plant,  and  must  have  some 
good  variety  planted  near  it.  I  wrote 
Mr.  Hunt  to  learn  what  he  considers  the 
best  pollenizer.  This  is  what  he  says : 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  used  the 
Nic  Ohmer  to  pollenize  President,  but  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years  have  been  look¬ 
ing  for  some  other  variety  to  take  its  place. 
'Hie  Nic  Ohmer  is  all  right  when  It  is  right, 
and  almost  as  fine  as  the  President,  but  It 
seems  to  be  more  liable  to  shot-hole  fungus 
than  any  variety  I  know  of.  I  consider  one 
row  of  a  perfect  variety  to  four  imperfect 
sufficient  for  pollenization.  My  crop  this 
year  was  only  about  half  of  one,  but  some  of 
them  very  tine  though.  They  were  hit  un¬ 
commonly  hard  by  the  frost,  then  continued 
dry  weather  up  until  the  flood,  which  de- 
troved  a  large  portion  of  what  remained. 
It  poured  for  four  days  so  that  we  could 
not  get  any  picked. 

We  use  Marshall  to  pollenize  Presi¬ 
dent.  I  know  what  that  rain  meant  to 
the  berry  crop !  H.  w.  c. 
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TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

No  doubt  W.  D.  Darst,  “ inventor  of  the  vineless  meth¬ 
od  of  growing  potatoes,”  would  hop  at  the  offer  of 
space  in  which  to  tell  hozv  he  invented  the  method. 
Too  bad,  but  the  postal  authorities  have  shut  him  out 
of  the  mails.  The  Seedless  apple  may  nut  be  a  bad 
running  mate  for  the  vineless  potato.  While  the  mails 
are  open  to  him,  John  F.  Spencer  may  still  have. space 
in  which  to  tell  where  he  got  the  variety. 

* 

The  Pomona  Grange  of  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has 
adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

Whereas,  our  former  Representative,  .Tames  W.  Wads¬ 
worth,  has  seen  fit  to  ridicule  the  commission  which  in¬ 
vestigated  the  packinghouses,  refused  his  support  to  the 
bill  for  giving  National  aid  to  good  roads  and  for  his  past 
action  in  the  oleomargarine  bill,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  do  not  favor  the  position  that  he  has 
taken  and  believe  that  lie  is  not  representing  our  Interests. 
We  do  most  emphatically  condemn  his  actions. 

That  is  the  point  exactly.  Mr.  Wadsworth  does  not 
fairly  represent  an  agricultural  district.  He  wants  to 
represent  himself  and  his  own  opinions.  The  way  to 
beat  him  is  to  nominate  some  strong  independent  candi¬ 
date,  and  then  get  together  for  a  fight.  That  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  voters  of  the  Thirty-second  District  to  de¬ 
cide.  Is  there  not  some  strong  man,  large  enough  to 
rise  above  the  party  machine  and  make  a  contest?  The 
time  is  ripe  for  him. 

* 

Fruit  growers  who  actually  live  in  a  section  where 
there  is  no  San  Jose  scale  do  not  realize  the  full  size 
of  their  blessing.  Some  of  them  talk  too  early.  We 
have  the  following  note  from  J.  H.  Hale: 

This  is  a  funny  old  world,  Isn't  it?  Here’s  Charles  P. 
Louusbury,  Government  entomologist,  Cape  of  Good  Hops, 
South  Africa,  writing  you,  page  518,  that  they  have  no 
San  .Tost*  scale  in  that  country.  Perhaps  not  in  his  par¬ 
ticular  colony,  but  in  peaches  and  plums  shipped  from 
Rhodesia  to  the  London  and  New  York  markets  last  Decem¬ 
ber  and  January,  I  saw  a  number  of  specimens  of  the  fruit 
badly  infested  with  the  scale,  showing  that  this  pest  has 
found  a  congenial  home  in  that  country  as  well  as  ours,  and 
will  keep  their  orchardlsts  hustling.  There  may  be  no 
special  interest  in  this  item  of  news,  except  to  show  how 
widely  spread  this  pest  Is.  However,  large  commercial 
orchardlsts  have  come  to  realize  that  it  is  not  going  to 
drive  us  out  of  business,  and  that  the  lime  and  sulphur 
wash  as  a  fungicide  is  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  it  costs 
in  fighting  the  scale.  J.  H.  iiai.e. 

We  do  not  understand  that  this  scale  on  the  fruit  is 
particularly  dangerous,  but  it  shows  that  the  insect  was 
on  the  tree  where  the  fruit  was  grown. 

* 

Very  likely  the  questions  asked  on  page  566  about 
lime  and  plants  like  rhubarb  and  sorrel,  which  are 
known  to  be  acid,  have  occurred  to  many.  We  may  say 
that  it  is  the  “nature”  of  the  rhubarb  plant  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  strongly  acid  stalk — as  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
sugar  beet  to  produce  sweet  pulp.  Plant  the  two  to¬ 
gether  in  any  soil  and  they  will  keep  on  producing 
sweet  or  sour  until  the  conditions  are  such  that  they 
cannot  thrive.  It  would  not  be  a  complete  illustration 
to  say  that  two  cows  in  the  same  barn  eating  the 
same  kind  of  food  have  different  abilities  to  put  fat 
into  their  milk.  It  is  the  plant  far  more  than  the  soil 


which  decides  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  In  some  soils 
lime  has  the  power  to  set  free  certain  forms  of  plant 
food.  When  this  is  done  of  course  plants  which  need 
this  food  are  helped.  This  will  explain  why,  after 
an  application  of  lime  or  manure,  sorrel  makes,  for  a 
time,  vigorous  growth.  As  Prof.  Wheeler  shows, 
the  decomposition  of  the  sorrel  may  result  in  alkaline 
substances  which  will  fit  the  soil  for  clover. 

* 

During  the  past  year  we  have  had  much  to  say 
about  the  “vineless  potato”  humbug.  A  Chicago  man 
advertised  a  plan  for  growing  potatoes  in  the  cellar. 
You  were  to  pack  the  potatoes  in  sawdust,  add  “pota- 
tine,”  a  substance  costing  $4.50  a  bottle,  and  then  go 
about  your  business — the  potatoes  doing  the  rest.  The 
“inventor”  claimed  that  the  potatoes  grew  in  the  saw¬ 
dust  without  vines  or  foliage  at  a  cost  of  nine  cents  a 
bushel!  It  is  a  fact  that  many  of  the  agricultural 
papers  printed  the  advertisement  of  this  unblushing 
fraud.  Some  of  them  are  edited  by  graduates  of  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  too.  One  of  the  leading  market  gar¬ 
deners  wrote  us,  as  a  result  of  this  advertising,  to  ask 
if  it  would  be  safe  to  pay  a  good  sum  of  cash  for  a 
“county  right”  to  sell  this  “potatine !”  A  few  of  the 
farm  papers  denounced  the  humbug,  until  the  Post 
Office  Department  took  it  up.  After  consulting  with 
the  Agricultural  Department,  a  fraud  order  was  issued 
and  the  vineles,s  potato  man  is  debarred  from  the  mails. 
That  serves  him  right,  but  what  about  the  agricultural 
papers  that  printed  the  advertising  and  pocketed  the 
proceeds?  They  knew  from  the  first  that  the  thing 
was  a  humbug ! 

* 

“What  is  the  use  of  those  long  scientific  names  any¬ 
way?”  asked  a  man  who  inquired  the  name  of  a  green¬ 
house  plant,  and  received  about  17  syllables  in  re¬ 
sponse.  A  good  many  others  will  ask  the  same  ques¬ 
tion.  but  when  we  hear  popular  names  for  plants,  many 
of  them  of  exceedingly  limited  local  armlication,  we 
realize  the  value  of  scientific  terminology  as  an  aid 
to  identification.  One  of  our  friends  wishes  to  eradi¬ 
cate  “old  wife”— not,  as  the  frivolous  might  think,  a 
desire  to  remove  an  elderly  feminine  relative,  but  to 
clear  his  fields  from  a  troublesome  weed.  But  we  do 
not  know  any  plant  so  called,  and  a  botanist  apnlied 
to  is  equally  ignorant,  so  we  are  much  interested  in 
getting  specimens  of  the  plant  for  identification.  Sim¬ 
ilarly  another  friend  comnlaincd  of  “heartsease”  as  a 
troublesome  weed.  Now,  heartsease  is  an  old  and 
familiar  name  for  the  pansy,  often  appearing  in  liter¬ 
ature,  and  the  pansy  is  certainly  no  weed  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  We  found,  however,  that  the  name  “heartsease” 
is  applied  in  some  districts  to  the  lady’s  thumb,  Poly¬ 
gonum  Persicaria,  an  old-world  member  of  the  buck¬ 
wheat  family,  which  is  often  a  nuisance  in  damn  places. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  of  unusual  local  names  for  plants; 
such  knowledge  is  very  helpful,  but  after  all  we  must  go 
to  botanical  nomenclature  for  complete  identification. 

* 

During  the  past  six  months  a  number  of  readers  in 
New  Jersey  have  written  about  the  use  of  carbolic  acid 
for  killing  the  San  Jose  scale.  The  following  note 
from  the  High  Bridge  Gazette  appears  to  be  a  fair 
statement  of  the  claims  for  carbolic  acid : 

Several  of  the  peach  growers  In  (his  section  are  applying 
crude  carbolic  acid  to  their  trees  to  kill  the  San  .Tost1  scale. 
John  Shorts,  of  this  township,  tried  this  remedy  for  the 
scale  last  year  and  says  It  is  a  complete  success.  The  acid 
is  applied  with  a  brush  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  about 
three  feet  from  the  base,  when  the  sap  is  running  up.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  acid  gets  into  the  sap  and  is  conveyed 
to  all  parts  of  the  tree  killing  every  scale  on  it.  The 
growers  claim  that  the  fruit  is  not  affected  by  the  acid, 
while  the  trees  are  much  invigorated.  Jeremiah  Hall,  of 
Stanton,  was  the  first,  to  discover  the  value  of  the  acid  as 
a  scalecide.  The  advantage  of  this  treatment  over  the  old 
is  that  it  will  kill  the  scale  after  a  tree  has  become  affect¬ 
ed  with  it,  while  nearly  nil  of  the  old  remedies  were  merely 
preventives. , 

We  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  carbolic  acid 
will  kill  such  scales  as  it  touches— and  also  kill  the  tree. 
Men  that  we  know  to  be  successful  and  intelligent  grow¬ 
ers  start  up  at  this  to  say  that  the  statement  about  kill¬ 
ing  the  scale  is  correct,  but  that  about  killing  the  tree 
is  a  guess.  The  men  who  make  these  claims  for  car¬ 
bolic  acid  are  so  sincere  that  the  State  entomologist 
will  make  a  careful  investigation.  Personally  the 
treatment  seems  to  us  about  like  the  old  scheme  of  bor¬ 
ing  a  hole  in  the  tree  and  putting  in  some  powder  which 
is  supposed  to  circulate  with  the  sap.  Still,  we  are 
open  to  conviction,  and  will  paint  a  few  scaly  trees 
with  the  acid ! 

* 

Among  many  complaints  from  patrons  who  have 
been  forced  to  put  up  “approved”  mail  boxes  on  rural 
routes  was  one  from  Maine.  In  this  case  a  box  was 
bought  from  the  postmaster  some  years  ago.  It  is,  we 
understand,  still  in  pood  condition  but,  since  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  not  approved  it.  orders  were  issued  that 
it  must  be  taken  down  or  mail  would  not  be  put  in  it. 
One  of  our  readers  refused  to  buy  a  new  box,  since  the 
one  he  had  was  in  good  condition,  and  his  mail  has 


been  held  up.  We  put  the  facts  before  the  authorities 
at  Washington,  and  have  been  informed  that  the  box 
will  not  do  because  it  is  made  partly  of  wood.  Though 
the  postmaster  sold  it  he  had  no  right  to  “approve” 
mail  boxes.  Thus,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  this  man  must  reject  his  serviceable  box  and 
buy  a  new  one  or  not  receive  his  mail.  Similar  cases 
are  reported  from  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
complaints  finally  reached  Congress.  Hon.  T.  W.  Sims, 
of  Tennessee,  finally  introduced  the  following  bill: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  patrons  on  all  free  delivery  mail 
routes  now  established  or  that  may  hereafter  he  established 
may  put  up  for  their  individual  use  boxes  constructed  of 
such  material,  either  wood  or  metal,  as  they  desire,  subject 
to  all  the  existing  and  such  future  regulations  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  as  may  be  prescriped  by  the  Postmaster- 
General,  and  that  carriers  on  all  rural  mail  routes  shall 
deposit  mail  in  such  boxes  in  like  manner  as  in  boxes  now  in 
use. 

This  did  not  become  a  law,  but  it  indicates  the  feel¬ 
ing  aroused  by  the  arbitrary  ruling  of  the  Department. 
Patrons  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  an  imposition  when 
useful  boxes,  still  in  good  condition,  must  be  dis¬ 
carded  because  they  have  not  been  “approved.” 

* 

It  seems  to  be  our  mission  to  act  as  historian  of  the 
Seedless  apple,  since  John  F.  Spencer  and  his  lawyer  do 
not  feel  disposed  to  tell  where  it  came  from.  Events 
are  proceeding  rapidly.  The  company  now  writes  its 
agents  that  salesmen  will  not  be  expected  to  deliver 
and  collect  for  stock.  That  part  of  the  business  will 
be  handled  direct  from  the  office.  This  may  be  just 
as  well  or  better  for  the  agent’s  safety.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  on  what  seems  reliable  information  that  a  nur¬ 
sery  of  seedless  apples  in  Washington  has  been 
drowned  out  by  the  river,  which  rose  and  gave  too 
much  drink  to  300.000  trees.  Our  informant  is  a  relig¬ 
ious  man  who  calls  this  “a  judgment  of  Providence!” 
The  advertisement  of  the  Seedless  apple  is  still  appear¬ 
ing  in  several  agricultural  papers.  The  most  remark¬ 
able  case  of  this  sort  is  the  Mirror  and  Farmer.  This 
paper  prints  the  advertisement,  and  in  the  same  issue 
steals  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  prints  without  credit 
the  article  by  Geo.  T.  Powell  on  page  455,  which  is  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  against  the  apple  that  has 
ever  been  printed!  Among  the  letters  coining  to  us 
from  readers  is  the  following  from  Vermont: 

The  members  of  the  parent  stock  of  my  family,  still 
living  here,  who  have  been  constant  and  faithful  readers 
of  The  It.  N.-Y.  since  its  initial  number,  are  much  Inter¬ 
ested  in  (ids  so-called  “Seedless  apple,”  because  at  least 
70  years  ago  the  seedless  apples  were  known  in  this  town¬ 
ship  and  vicinity,  and  were  then  sometimes  called  “love 
apples” — before  this  name  had  been  given  to  tomatoes, 
or  at  least  before  tomatoes  were  so  known  hereabouts. 
The  oldest  surviving  member  of  our  family  remembers  when 
some  of  the  school  boys  used  to  bring  these  apples  to  the 
district  school,  as  special  gifts  to  some  of  (lie  school  girls. 
'These  apples  were  not  rare,  though  they  were  not  common,  and 
were  then  called  “No-cores.”  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that 
some  of  the  trees  are  still  living,  even  if  no  longer  hearing. 
There  must  be  plenty  of  evidence  that  a  seedless  apple 
is  not  a  new  variety,  though  perhaps  somewhat  uncommon. 

Vermont.  J.  H.  c. 

J.  H.  Hale  says  there  are  10,000  seedlings  growing 
in  New  England,  any  one  of  which  he  would  consider  as 
well  worth  “booming”  as  the  Seedless.  The  way  the 
school  girls  took  to  those  “love  apples”  makes  it  appear 
that  the  seedless  agent  was  right  when  he  claimed  that 
this  was  what  Eve  used  for  the  temptation  of  Adam ! 
But  does  John  F.  Spencer  really  claim  that  he  produced 
the  variety  by  some  secret  process?  Ibis  silence  is 
getting  to  be  worse  than  that  of  the  Sphinx. 


BREVITIES. 

On  !  The  Rose  bugs  ! 

The  quitter  seems  to  be  usually  a  sitter. 

Would  you  lend  money  to  a  “don’t  care”  young  man? 

Read  what  they  say  about  “too  much  spraying”  on 
page  573  ! 

Take  a  man  who  believes  in  planting  crops  “in  the  moon” 
— can  you  convince  him  he  is  wrong?  We  do  not  crave 
the  job. 

Cheese  makers  tell  us  this  is  the  most  satisfactory 
cheese  year  they  have  ever  known — good  flow  of  milk  and 
high  prices. 

One  very  intelligent  reader  claims  that  the  question  of 
disposing  of  household  wastes  is  of  greater  importance 
than  parcels  post  or  free  seed  distribution. 

Among  other  useful  citizens  lost  in  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake  were  a  number  of  the  parasites  of  the  Codling 
moth  brought  from  Australia  to  be  bred  in  this  country. 

Two  young  men  in  western  New  York  stole  two  gallons  of 
ice  cream  intended  for  a  wedding  supper.  They  were  con¬ 
victed  and  given  their  choice  of  $25  fine  or  25  days  In  the 
county  jail.  They  paid. 

Here  is  a  kernel  from  Maryland :  “I  know  this  by 
experience,  that  two-year-old  cow  pea  seed  grows  readily, 
while  not  one  per  cent  of  Soy  beans  of  the  same  age  will 
grow.  The  seed  must  be  perfectly  fresh.” 

The  recently  passed  railroad  law  provides  that  while, 
as  heretofore,  the  maximum  time  for  keeping  cattle  confined 
in  transit  without  unloading,  and  without  food  or  water, 
remains  28  hours,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  in 
his  discretion  extend  the  time  to  36  hours.  No  matter  how 
we  may  gloss  this  matter  over,  it  remains  a  legal  endorse¬ 
ment  of  cruelty  and  greed. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — July  4  fire  in  a  factory  building  on  New 
York’s  East  Side,  near  the  Williamsburg  Bridge,  caused  a 
loss  of  $50,000.  A  crowd  of  20,000  persons  gathered  to 
watch  it.  July  3  the  famous  gambling  bouses  at 

French  Lick  and  West  Baden,  Ind.,  owned  by  Tom  Taggart, 
prominent  politically,  were  raided  under  the  personal  direc¬ 
tion  of  Attorney  General  Miller.  From  French  Lick  there 
were  taken  nineteen  slot  machines,  four  roulette  tables,  the 
French  Lick  Bookmakers’  Club  wheel,  two  poker  tables, 
two  klondike  tables,  one  faro  table,  an  outfit  for  making 
books  on  horseracing  and  bushels  of  chips,  cards,  dice,  etc. 
At  West  Baden  six  roulette  wheels,  two  wheels,  two  poker 
tables,  one  keno  outfit,  a  bookmaking  outfit  and  cards, 
dice,  chips,  etc.,  were  taken.  The  paraphernalia  will  fill 
two  freight  cars.  It  is  estimated  that  the  gambling  devices 
represented  an  outlay  of  $50,000.  All  will  be  burned.  The 
State  of  Indiana  has  brought  suit  to  vacate  the  charters  of 
the  hotels  concerned  in  this  public  gambling.  It  is  asserted 
that  children,  as  well  as  adults,  were  allowed  to  gamble 
in  the  casinos  .  .  .  The  three-masted  schooner  Ella 

G.  Eel  Is,  of  Rockport,  Me.,  was  wrecked  July  4  on  Libby 
Island,  Machlas  Bay,  Me.,  and  four  of  her  crew  drowned. 
Captain  Breen,  while  clinging  to  wreckage,  was  thrown 
upon  the  rocks  and  rescued  by  lifesavers.  Captain  Breen 
had  headed  for  the  bay  to  get  shelter  from  a  heavy  wind 
and  rain  storm.  The  schooner  struck  a  submerged  ledge, 
her  hull  was  pierced  and  she  at  once  began  to  break  up. 
The  captain  and  crew,  fearing  lo  launch  their  boat  in  the 
terrible  sea,  went  afloat  on  a  large  piece  of  the  stern  of 
the  schooner.  This  was  thrown  against  the  rocks  on  shore, 
and  all  except  the  captain  were  sucked  back  by  the  under¬ 
tow  and  drowned.  Captain  Breen  escaped  only  because, 
having  been  carried  a  little  farther  inshore  than  the  others, 
he  was  able  to  grasp  one  of  several  ropes  thrown  out  by 

lifesavers,  by  which  he  was  drawn  to  safety . A 

warrant  for  John  1).  Rockefeller  has  been  put  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Sheriff  of  Hancock  County,  Ohio.  It  is 
accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  information  and  affidavit  by 
Prosecutor  David,  charging  Rockefeller  with  violation  of 
the  anti-trust  laws  in  organizing  and  maintaining  a  mon¬ 
opoly  of  the  oil  business.  .  .  .  Henry  Meldrum,  former 

United  States  Surveyor  General  for  the  District  of  Oregon, 
was  sentenced.  July  5,  to  pay  a  line  of  $250  on  each  of 
25  counts  and  to  serve  60  days’  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor  on  each  of  18  counts  in  the  Federal  penitentiary  at 
McNeil's  Island.  Washington,  for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
United  States  Government  In  connection  with  land  deals 
in  that  State.  .  .  .  The  Lincoln  Republican  Club  of 
New  Hampshire,  headed  bv  Professor  James  F.  Colby,  of 
Dartmouth  College,  and  Bishop  William  W.  Niles,  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  New  Hampshire,  has  asked 
Winston  Churchill,  of  Cornish,  the  novelist,  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  Republican  gubernatorial  nomination  on 
the  issue  of  reform  in  the  party,  and  he  has  accepted. 

.  .  .  Fifty-one  lives  lost,  and  3,551  celebrators  maimed 

or  Injured,  some  of  them  fatally,  is  the  record  of  this 
year's  “glorious  Fourth,”  as  compiled  by  correspondents 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  up  to  an  early  hour  July  6.  The 
loss  of  life  almost  equals  that  of  last  year,  when  fifty-nine 
persons  were  killed.  All  records  for  the  number  of  injured 
were  broken.  Almost  1,000  move  were  In  hospitals  July  5, 
or  swathed  in  bandages,  than'  on  the  day  following  the 
holiday  last  year.  That  the  death  list  will  continue  to 
grow  for  several  days  is  indicated  by  a  large  number  of 
dispatches  recording  injuries  believed  to  be  fatal.  The 
deadly  toy  pistol  was  responsible  for  a  big  percentage  of 
the  injuries,  and  for  six  of  the  dead.  How  many  of  the 
injured  are  Infected  with  the  germ  of  tetanus  cannot  be 
estimated.  .  .  .  Ferdinand  E.  Borges  was  sentenced 

at  Boston.  July  5,  to  from  1  2  to  15  years  in  State’s  prison, 
the  first  day  in  solitary  confinement,  for  his  connection 
with  the  Ubero  Plantation  Company  swindles,  whereby 
hundreds  of  “investors”  were  defrauded  of  money  given 
to  promote  fictitious  plantations  of  fruit  and  products  in 
Ubero,  Mexico.  In  passing  sentence  the  Court  adjudged 
Borges  to  be  a  common  and  notorious  thief.  .  .  .  Suit 

was  filed  against  the  Waters-Pieree  Oil  Company  at  Little 
Rock  July  7  by  the  State  of  Arkansas  asking  $2,000,000 
damages.  Attorney-General  Rogers  and  Prosecutor  Attorney 
Rheton  of  Pulaski  county  brought  the  suit,  which  charges 
a  conspiracy  to  control  the  output  and  prices  of  oil  in 
Arkansas.  Tin-  petition  also  asks  that  the  charter  of  the 
company  to  do  business  in  the  State  be  forfeited.  The  bill 
alleges  that  the  Waters-Pieree  Oil  Company  is  associated 
with  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  Republic  Oil  Company 
and  .others^  .  .  .  The  Chicago  Federation  of  I.abor 

proposes  to  estaldish  a  union  cemetery  to  operate  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Union  Burial  Association,  an  institution 
that  guarantees  to  bury  members  of  labor  organizations, 
or  their  families,  in  union  made  coffins  bearing  the  label 
of  the  Amalgamated  Wood  Workers’  Association  with  a 
"decent  funeral  conducted  by  the  members  of  the  Cab  and 
Carriage  Drivers’  Union,  and  all  for  $50  for  adults  and 
$35  for  children.” 

SANTO  DOMINGO. — Ten  American  warships,  with  800 
marines,  are  to  patrol  the  Dominican  coast.  Eight  hundred 
marines  is  as  large  a  force  as  the  navy  has  ever  been 
called  upon  to  assemble  in  Dominican  waters.  This  pro¬ 
gramme  was  prepared  by  Secretary  Root  before  his  de¬ 
parture  for  South  America.  It  is  hoped  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  cordon  of  10  ships  around  the  island  will  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  importation  by  the  revolutionists 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  will  so  impress  them  with 
the  determination  of  this  Government,  that  the  incipient 
revolution  will  be  abandoned.  It  Is  expected,  however,  that 
it  may  be  necessary  to  land  marines  at  one  or  more  ports 
to  protect  the  custom  houses,  and  tills  explains  the  send¬ 
ing  of  the  large  naval  force  to  Dominican  waters. 

ADMINISTRATION.— Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  State, 
has  sailed  aboard  the  cruiser  Charleston  on  an  important 
mission  to  the  South  American  republics.  Ills  first  purpose 
is  to  attend  the  Pan-American  Congress  which  meets  at 
Rio  Janeiro  on  July  21,  but  in  reality  his  journey  will  have 
for  Its  object  the  establishment  of  more  cordial  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  countries  to  the  south 
of  us  on  this  hemisphere.  Although  not  a  delegate  to  the 
Pan-American  Congress,  it  is  expected  that  Mr.  Root  will 
lie  received  in  Brazil  with  signal  honors.  lie  is  greatly 
Interested  in  the  work  of  the  conference  and  the  Admin¬ 
istration  at  Washington  expects  good  results  from  it. 
Twenty  nations  will  be  represented  at  it.  Presi¬ 

dent  Roosevelt  appointed  E.  E.  Clark  of  Cedar  Rapids,  la., 
July  7.  a  member  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion.  Tlie  new  appointee  fills  one  of  the  two  new  commis- 
slonershlps  provided  for  by  the  railroad  rate  law  passed  by 
Congress  at  the  close  of  last  session.  There  is  yet  one 
more  man  to  be  named.  The  new  member  of  the  Commerce 
Commission  is  Grand  Chief  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Con¬ 
ductors.  He  was  a  memlier  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike 
Commission. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — About  fifty  tobacco  dealers  from 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Texas,  and  the  Carolinas,  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  New  Grand  Hotel,  New  York.  July  6,  for  the 
sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Tobacco  Association  of  the 
United  States.  The  following  officers  were  all  renominated 
and  elected:  President,  T.  M.  Carrington  .Richmond,  Va. : 
first  vice-president,  W.  D.  Collins.  Louisville.  Ivy.  ;  second 
vice-president,  W.  L.  Petty,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. ;  third 
vice-president.  C.  II.  Bohmer,  Lexington,  Ky.  President 
Carrington,  In  his  annual  address,  gave  some  statistics  of 
tobacco  production.  In  1905  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia  produced  200.000.000  pounds  burlev  •  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  about  130.000.000  pounds  dark  shipping: 
Kentucky  alone  20.000,000  pounds  prior  type ;  Virginia 
alone  52,000,000  pounds  dark  shipping:  Virginia  12,000.000 
pounds  dark  manufacturing:  Virginia  65,000,000  pounds 
bright  manufacturing:  North  Carolina  about  110,000,000 
pounds  bright:  South  Carolina  alone  15,000,000  pounds 
bright.  The  reports  indicated,  he  said,  that  the  hurley 
crop  this  year  would  be  about  the  same  as  last  year,  insur¬ 
ing  a  good  but  needed  supply.  The  prospect  was  that  the 
shipping  In  Kentucky  would  be  as  large  as  last  year,  and 
little  change  in  prices  was  to  be  expected.  The  condition 


on  the  bright  tobacco  situation  of  the  1906  crops  was 
strong,  he  added,  and  prices  may  rule  high  for  independent 
dealers.  The  manufacture  of  tobacco  in  the  United  States, 
smoking  and  chewing,  has  increased  from  135,000,000 
pounds  in  1887  to  335,000,000  pounds  in  1905. 

Dr.  II.  W.  Wiley,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  attended  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioners,  con¬ 
vened  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  July  17.  He  delivered  an 
address  explaining  the  new  pure  foocj  and  meat  inspection 
laws.  _ _ 

HANDLING  THE  WHEAT  CROP. 

Stacking,  Housing,  Thrashing  Front  Field. 

I  never  stacked  any  grain  in  my  life,  having  always  had 
sufficient  barn  room  for  that  purpose.  When  obliged  to 
stack  at  all  I  stack  hay.  In  my  judgment  grain  would 
better  be  stacked  for  a  period  of  at  least  30  days,  rather 
than  be  thrashed  immediately  after  harvesting.  Otherwise 
you  run  a  great  risk  of  the  grain  spoiling  for  you. 

Pennsylvania.  John  good. 

Grain  produced  in  this  section  Is  mainly  housed.  From 
small  farms  it  is  thrashed  from  the  field  after  hauling  to 
barns  where  the  straw  is  preserved.  If  stored,  grain  should 
remain  before  thrashing  until  it  has  passed  through  a 
period  of  heating  in  bulk,  as  it  will  always  do  when  stored 
in  quantity.  Much  of  the  grain  is  left  to  ripen  on  the  stem, 
harvested  and  stored  without  shocking,  if  the  weather 
permits.  Stacking  is  a  lost  art,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  secure  persons  who  understand  building  stacks. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  H.  stout. 

I  have  never  stacked  any  of  ray  own  grain,  but  have 
seen  others  stack.  All  claim  the  grain  should  be  very  dry 
before  stacking.  If  stacked  should  be  left  about  three  weeks 
before  thrashing  to  dry  out  after  sweating.  I  have  helped 
thrash  a  number  of  stacks,  and  have  always  seen  quite 
a  loss,  sometimes  in  wet  weather  quite  serious.  Were  I 
obliged  to  stack  I  should  buy  a  canvas  stack  cover;  should 
thrash  direct  from  field  every  time  were  It  possible  to 
obtain  a  separator.  I  have  thrashed  direct  from  field 
several  times  and  if  grain  is  well  ripened  would  have  no 
trouble  in  storing  grain  in  the  usual  way,  and  if  straw 
is  dry,  I  think,  would  thrash  full  as  clean  as  at  any  other 
time,  besides  saving  loss  from  vermin  and  weather. 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  f.  e.  b. 

If  I  did  not  have  barns  to  store  grain,  I  should  stack 
it.  If  thoroughly  dry  and  ripe,  and  could  get  a  separator, 

I  should  thrash  it  at  once,  and  sell  the  gram  immediately  : 
but  if  I  wished  to  store  the  grain,  I  should  not  thrash  It 
until  the  grain  has  time  to  sweat  and  dry  out,  say  from 
four  to  six  weeks.  I  have  thrashed  my  grain  from  the 
field  and  considered  it  a  good  way  if  one  can  get  the  help 
and  dispose  of  the  grain  at  once.  Grain  will  keep  very 
well  if  properly  stacked.  I  shape  my  stack  like  an  egg, 
<and  put  from  eight  to  10  loads  In  a  stack.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  have  the  butts  the  lowest  all  the  way  through 
the  stack,  and  when  I  have  the  stack  nearly  complete  I 
drive  a  slender  but  stout  stake  about  eight  feet  long  to 
about  half  its  length,  and  bind  my  cap  sheafs  securely  to 
the  top.  Four  stacks  can  be  built  in  one  group;  there 
should  be  a  space  of  about  12  feet  between  to  stand  for 
the  separator.  h.  f.  ciiapin. 

New  York. 

I  have  handled  a  great  deal  of  grain,  and  my  experience 
has  taught  me  to  thrash  right  from  the  field  if  I  can  get 

help  and  a  thrasher  just  at  the  right  time,  even  if  I  have 

to  hire  an  extra  team  to  haul.  This  way  is  the  cheapest 
by  all  means,  as  you  are  completely  through  when  done. 
However,  I  don’t  do  this  way  generally.  because 

I  cannot  get  help  enough.  There  Is  nothing  in 
mowing  grain  to  let  it  sweat,  for  I  never  have  had  any 
spoil  even  where  we  have  had  500  bushels  in  one  bin, 

when  it  was  nice  and  diV.v  in  the  shock.  I  have  either  to 
stack  right  close  to  the.Jbarn  or  mow  just  inside;  when  I 
stack,  I  cover  my  stack  with  a  canvas  cover  either  in 
one  piece  or  use  my  hay  covers  sewed  together  to  make 
sure  that  it  doesn’t  get  wet.  I  prefer  to  put  in  barn  if 
I  have  room.  Grain  should  be  thrashed  as  soon  as  dry 
If  possible,  for  if  It  remains  in  the  shock  too  long  it  will 
wonderfully  retard,  if  not  kill,  the  new  seeding,  and  you 
see,  if  all  the  shocks  in  a  10-acre  field  were  put  side  by  side 
it  would  cover  a  big  lot  of  ground.  Thrash  from  the  field 
is  my  advice,  and  the  sooner  after  the  grain  Is  cut,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  dry,  the  better.  sam  abthurs. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  like  the  round  stack  better  than  any  I  have  ever  seen. 
Lay  a  few  rails  or  boards  on  the  ground  about  12  or  14 
feet  square,  and  build  the  stack  as  large  as  you  can  on 
that,  putting  in  five  to  eight  good-sized  loads.  Be  sure 
not  to  draw  in  too  fast,  so  as  to  leave  too  much  of  the  butt 
to  the  weather.  I  might  stack  wheat  If  I  did  not  have 
enough  to  pay  to  get  a  machine  in  before  oats,  but  I  have 
seen  more  grain  spoiled  in  stacks*  than  in  the  bin.  I  would 
not  advise  stacking  oats  if  one  can  get  a  machine  when 
the  grain  has  thoroughly  cured  in  the  shock.  A  little 
care  in  placing  the  caps  will  keep  the  grain  two  or  three 
weeks  in  quite  rainy  weather.  I  would  advise  getting  a 
machine  and  thrashing  from  the  field  in  place  of  stacking 
the  grain,  unless  one  has  a  large  acreage;  then  it  would 
he  advisable  to  draw  and  stack  the  day  before  the  machine 
comes;  this  saves  teams  at  thrashing  time.  I  would  not 
advise  thrashing  in  the  field  If  grain  can  be  hauled  to  the 
barn,  as  the  grain  scattered  will  be  picked  up  by  the 
chickens ;  these  things  to  l>e  decided  by  person  thrashing, 
if  expense  of  hauling  would  be  greater  than  the  saving 
of  grain  and  having  straw  near  the  stable  for  bedding. 
When  the  grain  gets  through  sweating  in  the  shock  get 
the  machine  and  thrash  when  grain  is  dry  and  it  will 
not  spoil  In  the  bin.  w.  I.  H. 

Conneautville,  Pa. _ 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

The  prospects  for  a  large  crop  of  apples  In  this  country 
is  good ;  the  quality  is  the  finest  I  ever  saw  at  this  time 
of  year.  c-  R*  H* 

Flora,  Ill. 

After  observation  and  some  inquiry  ray  opinion  Is  that 
if  nothing  happens  to  it,  there  will  be  about  one-quarter 
to  one-third  of  a  full  apple  crop :  nearer  the  one-quarter 
than  the  one-third.  The  quality  promises  to  be  much  im¬ 
proved,  and  consequently  there  will  be  a  larger  per  cent 
of  No.  1  stock  than  usual.  H.  c.  e. 

Clay  City,  Ill. 

Strawberries  about  one-quarter  crop :  dry  weather  cut 
the  crop  short.  Raspberries  good  but  not  many  raised 
here:  cherries  fine  crop:  blackberries  promise  a  large  crop. 
Peaches  damaged  some  by  dry  weather;  still  we  will  have 
the  largest  crop  ever  raised  in  northern  Ilott  County. 
Apples  promise  the  largest  crop  ever  raised :  at  this'  place 
there  are  over  300  acres  of  commercial  orchard.  From 
present  prospects  thev  will  produce  40,000  barrels  of  apples ; 
Jonathan.  Winesap.  and  Ben  Davis  are  the  leaders :  major¬ 
ity  of  orchards  sprayed.  i>.  B.  c. 

Mound  City,  Mo. 

The  outlook  for  apples  in  Maine  is  very  good  this  year. 
All  kinds  except  Baldwins  blossomed  very  full  generally  and 
have  set  freely.  The  latter  blossomed  and  set  well  In  some 
sections,  whiie  in  others,  (and  especially  in  this)  the 
opposite  is  true.  There  will  be  a  large  crop  of  pears. 
Small  fruits  promise  well,  except  strawberries.  In  some 
cases  these  were  injured  by  the  white  grub  last  Summer, 
and  what  were  left  were  badly  winter-killed.  We  are 
having  the  worst  Spring  for  planting  that  has  been  known 
for  a  long  time.  Rainstorms,  and  heavy  ones  too,  have 
rapidly  followed  each  other,  accompanied  by  low  temper¬ 
ature.  Many  farmers  have  not  planted  any  corn  and 
potato  planting  on  low  ground  has  been  cut  short.  But 
“it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  any  good.” — the  grass 
crop  bids  fair  to  be  a  very  heavy  one.  w.  o.  breed. 

Cumberland  Co.,  Me. 

It  now  begins  to  show  that  the  apple  crop  in  tills  county 
will  be  no  more  than,  if  as  much,  as  50  per  cent  of  last 
year’s  yield.  There  is  a  fair  yield  of  Summer  and  Fall 
varieties  and  of  Greenings  and  Kings,  but  the  great  bulk 
of  trees  are  Baldwins,  and  they  as  a  rule  are  very  shy 


of  apples.  There  is  notv  and  then  an  orchard  with  a  fair 
crop,  not  loaded  however,  but  many  and  many  an  orchard 
in  which  no  Baldwins  are  found  and,  even  in  the  best, 
many  trees  have  no  apples.  But  the  apple  trees  were  never 
healthier  or  freer  from  insects  or  disease.  I  have  not  seen 
a  wormy  apple  this  year  and  there  are  no  aphis  or  cater- 
pillers  of  any  description.  Why,  the  trees  look  just  as 
though  they  “had  beeu  to  supper”  and  the  apples  are  good 
sized  and  as  clean  and  fresh  as  a  baby’s  cheek.  There  has 
never  been  more  spraying  done  than  this  year,  but  I  cannot 
see  a  shade  of  difference  between  sprayed  and  unsprayed 
orchards.  From  present  appearances  the  crop  of  apples 
this  Fall  will  be  of  the  best  quality  though  short  50  per 
cent.  j.  s.  WOODWARD. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

June  19  one  of  our  truck  farmers,  Daniel  Dill,  shipped 
the  first  green  corn  from  this  station.  On  June  22  a  few 
more  farmers  shipped  172  bags,  containing  150  to  200  ears 
each,  which  sold  in  New  York  City,  wholesale,  at  from 
$2.50  to  $2  per  100.  On  June  26  shipping  commenced  gen¬ 
erally  and  on  July  2,  seven  carloads  were  pulled  out  from 
this  station  selling  in  New  York  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.50 
per  100.  At  Delanco,  two  miles  below  us,  and  at  Burling¬ 
ton  above,  as  much  more  was  shipped.  As  fast  as  the 
ears  show  a  fairly  full  grain  the  corn  will  be  pushed  into 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  markets,  till  the  full  large¬ 
eared  sweet  corn  from  the  farmers  along  the  Hackensack 
River,  northern  part  of  this  State,  is  fit  to  be  gathered, 
when  our  small-eared  early  corn  will  have  to  give  way. 
Our  crop  of  corn  is  late  this  year,  owing  to  the  heavy 
frosts  the  first  10  days  of  May,  which  held  it  back.  Early 
tomatoes  also  suffered  from  frost,  they  being  at  the  time 
transplanted  to  the  fields  in  blossom,  yet,  while  they  could 
make  no  growth  still  they  lived  through  It,  some  of  our 
farmers  making  brush  fires  at  night  and  covering  the  low 
places  with  smoke  to  shelter  the  plants  from  the  frost. 
From  the  fields  a  few  tomatoes  fit  to  ship  were  gathered 
(June  30).  The  fields  are  now  looking  in  splendid  condi¬ 
tion,  and  the  fruit  Is  coloring  nicely — July  3  a  fair  ship¬ 
ment  was  made  and  by  July  7  our  farmers  were  taxed  to 
their  utmost  to  get  corn  and  tomatoes  out  of  the  fields 
whiie  they  were  fit  to  ship  and  keep  their  other  work  going. 
The  cherry  crop  was  a  success ;  never  was  there  a  greater 
crop,  and  the  prices,  three  to  4%  cents  per  pound,  very 
satisfactory  to  the  farmer.  a.  f. 

Beverly,  N.  J.  _ 


“APPROVED"  MAIL  BOXES. 

On  page  502  I  notice  “Carrier’s  Side  of  Rural  Mail 
Delivery,”  by  T.  L.  Thomas.  Mr.  Thomas  tells  some  truth 
In  his  defense  of  the  Government’s  action,  but  it  seems 
in  reading  ids  letter  that  Uncle  Sam  has  different  ways 
In  different  States.  For  instance,  he  says  all  mail  boxes 
have  keys.  Here  in  Michigan  very  few  have  keys.  All 
patrons  on  rural  routes  here  received  notice  some  time  ago 
to  provide  themselves  with  approved  boxes,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  there  were  lots  of  good  boxes  in  use,  painted  and 
kept  in  good  repair,  more  convenient  than  the  approved 
boxes  and  admitted  to  be  so  by  the  carrier,  yet  in  spite 
of  all  this,  and  protests  from  patrons  to  the  Postmaster- 
General,  we  were  notified  that  our  mail  would  be  held  at 
the  postoffleq  until  we  paid  our  dollar  to  enrich,  it  seems 
to  us,  some  mail  box  manufacturer.  Lots  of  the  approved 
boxes  here  in  use,  have  to  have  stones,  drag  teeth,  pieces 
of  iron,  etc.,  on  the  cover  to  hold  them  down  In  case  of 
a  hard  wind,  which  never  bothered  our  old  boxes.  We  do 
not  wish  to  criticise  the  actions  of  the  powers  that  be 
unjustly,  but  In  this  case  we  cannot  see  one  reason  for  the 
mandate  that  was  sent  forth  from  the  Postmaster  General. 
Of  course  where  boxes  are  out  of  condition  a  patron  should 
be  made  to  provide  a  safe  box  for  his  mail,  if  he  has 
not  pride  enough  to  do  it  without.  We  held  several  com¬ 
munications  with  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
in  regard  to  the  matter,  but  all  the  satisfaction  we  could 
get  was  that  our  box  was  not  an  approved  one,  and  so 
we  have  had  to  stick  up  a  piece  of  galvanized  Iron,  made 
in  Ohio.  j.  f.  b. 

Caro,  Mich.  ____________ 

« 

DANGER  IN  TOO  MUCH  SPRAYING. 

A  reader  In  Orleans  County.  N.  Y.,  recently  sent  us  a 
clipping  from  a  local  paper  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
fungus  disease  is  due  to  too  much  spraying.  “Why,”  he 
says,  “do  these  scientific  men  first  find  fault  because  we 
do  not  spray,  and  then  tell  us  that  we  spray  too  much?” 
The  writer  has  not  placed  as  much  reliance  upon  these 
newspaper  reports  as  before  he  was  the  subject  of  one  of 
them.  lie  was  pictured  milking  a  cow  with  one  suspender, 
a  corncob  pipe  and  a  beard  two  feet  long.  So  we  sent  to 
the  Geneva  Station  for  full  particulars.  Prof.  Hedrick 
gives  the  facts  : 

“About  two  weeks  ago  the  writer  was  called  to  Albion 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Orleans  County  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  to  investigate  a  supposed  outbreak  of  Apple 
scab.  About  a<  dozen  orchards  were  visited,  and  in  all  at 
least  25  apple  growers  accompanied  the  expedition.  Scarcely 
a  trace  of  Apple  scab  was  found,  but  Instead,  in  several 
of  the  orchards,  the  fruit  was  badly  injured  by  improper 
spraying.  The  apple  growers  had  used  too  much  blue 
vitriol  in  their  Bordeaux  Mixture,  or  had  sprayed  too  often, 
causing  the  spray  injury  we  have  heard  so  much  about 
the  past  few  years.  I  think  that  every  man  who  accom¬ 
panied  the  party  expressed  himself  as  being  convinced  of 
the  real  cause  of  the  trouble.  This  Station  has  ever  been, 
and  still  Is,  the  champion  of  spraying.  It  finds  now,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  necessary  to  teach  moderation  and  the 
proper  preparation  in  the  use  of  spraying  mixtures,  rather 
than  the  necessity  of  using  them.  In  so  doing  we  are 
often  accused  of  having  ceased  to  advocate  spraying.  This 
Is  absurd,  as  you  well  know.”  o.  p.  HEDRICK. 

That  ought  to  be  clear  enough  to  satisfy  any  reasonable 
man.  We  had  a  case  once  where  one  man  advised  another 
to  use  a  mixture  of  three  parts  sweet  oil  and  one  of 
carbolic  acid  to  heal  a  sore.  It  did  the  work.  The  man 
thought  he  could  do  better,  and  used  pure  carbolic  acid — 
making  a  horrible  burn.  He  found  fault  with  the  first 
man,  who  advised  the  safe  mixture  of  acid  and  oil ! 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

In  all  farm  hauling,  a  lowdown  handy  wagon  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  saver  of  labor.  Anyone  can  see  the  advantage  in  saving 
12  inches  in  the  lift  every  time  anything  is  loaded  on.  The 
Electric  Wheel  C’ompany  manufactures  and  sends  these 
wagons  in  all  directions  from  Quincy,  III.  Catalogue  and 
full  particulars  may  be  had  by  writing  direct  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  at  that  address. 

Among  the  big  hay  press  manufacturers  Is  the  Sandwich 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Sandwich,  Ill.  They  are  not  only 
big  but  they  are  of  known  responsibility,  putting  out  a  line 
of  machines  that  are  perhaps  as  well  known  and  as  highly 
prized  as  any  on  the  market.  They  manufacture  some  40 
styles  and  sizes,  including  horse  r.nd  belt  power  presses, 
wood  and  steel  construction.  We  believe  that  no  one  should 
buy  a  hay  press  without  Including  the  Sandwich  line  in 
his  Investigations.  A  catalogue  giving  all  particulars  may 
be  had  by  writing  for  It. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1816  the  farmers  of  Wayne  Co., 
New  York,  recognized  the  great  possibilities  In  the  growing 
of  peppermint  as  a  special  crop  and  this  cultivation  was 
greatly  extended  In  the  neighboring  counties  until  it  finally 
extended  as  far  west  as  Ashtabula.  Geauga  and  Cuyahoga 
counties.  Ohio.  The  extent  of  this  peppermint  industry  can 
be  readily  understood  when  it  is  known  that  one  Philadel¬ 
phia  corporation  alone  spent  $36,000  for  peppermint  suf¬ 
ficient  to  flavor  the  1,800  tons  of  Chiclets  produced  by 
them  in  1905. 

Nearly  every  farmer  has  heard  of  the  famous  Buckeye 
drills  manufactured  by  P.  P.  Mast  &  Company,  Springfield, 
Ohio.  This  company  manufactures  a  full  line  of  disk  drills, 
hoe  drills  and  cultivators.  They  also  make  a  combined 
grain  and  fertilizer  drill  that  is  a  marvel  :  it  has  the  only 
non-corrosive  fertilizer  feeding  device  that  works  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  the  fact  that  the  fertilizer  feeding  mechanism 
is  made  of  glass  accounts  for  its  being  the  only  fertilizer 
drill  that  does  not  and  cannot  corrode  from  the  acids  in 
commercial  fertilizers.  Their  catalogue  will  interest  any 
buyer  of  farm  machinery. 
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From  Day  to  Day 

IN  CITY  STREETS. 


Yonder  In  the  heather  there’s  a  bed  for 
sleeping. 

Drink  for  one  a-tliirst,  ripe  blackberries  to 
eat ; 

Yonder  in  the  sun  the  merry  hares  go  leap¬ 
ing, 

And  the  pool  is  clear  for  travel-wearied 
feet. 

Sorely  throb  my  feet  a-tramping  London 
highways, 

(Ah,  the  springy  moss  upon  a  northern 
moor !) 

Through  the  endless  streets,  the  gloomy 
squares  and  byways. 

Homeless  In  the  city,  poor  among  t lie  poor ! 

London  streets  are  gold — ah,  give  me  leaves 
a-glinting 

’Midst  gray  dykes  and  hedges  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn  sun  ! 

London  water’s  wine,  poured  out  for  all  un¬ 
stinting — 

God  !  for  little  brooks  that  tumble  as  they 
run  ! 

Oh,  my  heart  is  faiu  to  hear  the  soft  wind 
blowing. 

Laughing  through  the  fir-tops  up  on  north¬ 
ern  fells  ! 

Oh,  my  eye’s  an  ache  to  see  the  brown  burns 
flowing 

Through  the  peaty  soil  and  tinkling  heath¬ 
er  bells. 

— Ada  Smith  in  Westminster  Gazette. 
* 

A  colored  slip,  to  wear  under  a  thin 
lingerie  waist,  need  not  necessarily  be  of 
silk ;  mercerized  lawn  is  excellent  for 
this  purpose.  These  lawn  slips,  ready¬ 
made,  cost  $1  each.  Lace  sleeves  and 
yokes  often  seen  with  dresses  of  thin 
silk,  should  always  be  lined  with  mous¬ 
seline  de  soie,  which  is  much  preferable 
to  chiffon  for  this  purpose.  It  does  not 
interfere  with  the  transparency  of  the 

lace,  while  preventing  it  from  tearing. 

* 

'Chinese  lanterns  often  add  to  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  a  Summer  evening  festivity 
by  swaying  in  the  breeze  until  they  tip 
enough  to  catch  fire.  •  This  can  usually 
be  prevented  by  putting  about  two  hand¬ 
fuls  of  clean  sand  or  fine  pebbles  in  the 
bottom,  around  the  candle  holder,  thus 
holding  the  lantern  steady.  New  paper 
lanterns  this  year  show  a  great  variety 
of  grotesque  shapes,  animal  heads,  grin¬ 
ning  moons  and  dragons,  much  more  ex¬ 
uberant  in  design  than  familiar  models. 

* 

Popovers  are  sure  to  be  a  success  made 
as  follows:  One  cupful  of  flour,  meas¬ 
ured  after  sifting,  one  egg,  unbeaten,  one 
cupful  of  milk,  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  But¬ 
ter  a  gem  pan  and  put  it  into  a  hot  oven. 
Mix  all  the  ingredients  together  stir¬ 
ring  hard  with  a  wooden  spoon.  When 
the  pan  is  hissing  hot,  pour  in  the  bat¬ 
ter,  filling  each  compartment  half  or  two- 
thirds  full.  Bake  in  a  very  hot  oven  un¬ 
til  well  puffed  and  brown,  cover  with  a 
paper,  and  finish  baking.  This  quantity 

makes  a  dozen  popovers. 

* 

A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Rec¬ 
ord-Herald  says  that  she  has  preserved 
strawberries  and  red  raspberries  without 
cooking  for  years  with  entire  success. 
Her  method  is  as  follows:  Mash  to¬ 
gether  with  a  silver  fork  equal  quantities 
of  fruit  and  sugar.  Let  stand  for  an 
hour  or  more  until  the  sugar  is  entirely 
dissolved.  Then  put  into  jelly  glasses  or 
pint  jars,  filling  to  the  brim.  Leave  un¬ 
covered  for  48  hours  in  an  open  window 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Then  seal  in  the 
usual  way  and  keep  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 
The  flavor  of  the  berries  is  as  when 
picked,  and  the  jam  is  rich  and  delicious. 
All  utensils  used  must  be  absolutely  clean 
and  jars  sterilized. 

* 

We  have  had  but  few  responses  to  our 
request  for  information  about  canning 
corn  so  far,  and  are  still  seeking  further 
light  on  the  subject.  We  have  been  given 
the  following  recipe,  used  by  the  Shak¬ 
ers,  for  drying  green  corn:  Tender 
young  corn,  just  at  the  fit  stage  for  table 
use,  is  husked  and  boiled  for  20  minutes, 


just  long  enough  to  make  the  kernels 
firm.  With  a  sharp  knife  the  corn  is 
cut  from  the  cobs  and  spread  out  on 
platters  to  dry.  If  the  day  is  sunny  the 
corn  is  placed  in  the  sunlight,  but  if 
cloudy  the  oven  of  the  kitchen  range  is 
utilized,  heated  moderately,  and  the  doors 
kept  open,  in  order  not  to  scorch  the 
corn.  The  corn  is  stirred  from  time  to 
time  to  equalize  the  drying.  Drying  is 
a  slow  process,  occupying  two  or  three 
days.  When  thoroughly  dry  the  corn  is 
put  in  bags,  bung  in  a  perfectly  dry  place, 
and  when  desired  for  use  a  portion  is 
soaked  in  water  over  night  before  heating 
it  for  the  table. 

* 

There  are  a  good  many  amateur  phil¬ 
anthropists  whose  theory  and  practice 
do  not  agree,  like  one  thus  described  by 
the  Youth’s  Companion: 

“I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Juniper,”  Mrs.  Hub¬ 
bard  was  saying  to  her  caller,  “we  often 
fail  in  trying  to  be  helpful  to  needy  peo¬ 
ple  because  we  will  not  put  ourselves  in 
their  places  and  try  to  see  things  from 
their  point  of  view.  We  consult  our  own 
pleasure  and  our  own  convenience  even 
in  our  charitable  work.  Self-sacrifice  is 
nobler  than  giving.  If  we  were  more 
considerate  of  — ” 

Here  Mrs.  Hubbard  was  interrupted  by 
the  maid,  who  came  to  tell  her  that  a 
woman  at  the  kitchen  door  wished  to 
speak  to  her.  She  excused  herself  and 
went  .out,  but  returned  a  few  moments 
later. 

“It’s  a  woman  with  a  four-year-old 
child,”  she  said,  “looking  for  work.  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  her  help  Norah 
with  the  housecleaning,  but  of  course  we 
can’t  have  that  child  running  over  the 
house.  She  ought  to  know  better  than 
to  go  round  with  such  a  handicap  as 
that.”  _ ' 

Mrs.  Spraker  Talks. 

“How  long  do  you  cook  string  beans?” 
I  asked. 

“How  long  do  you  cook  them?”  Mrs. 
Spraker  asked. 

“Three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour,” 
I  replied.  She  was  silent  so  long  that 
I  looked  up  to  find  her  gazing  at  me  with 
scorn  too  deep  for  words. 

“Three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour,” 
she  repeated  at  last.  “Why  don’t  you 
serve  them  raw  and  save  trouble?” 

“Why.  I — I  thought  they  did  not  need 
much  cooking.” 

“You  thought  wrong,  then,”  she  an¬ 
swered  shortly. 

“Now,”  she  went  on,  looking  at  me 
sternly  over  her  glasses,  “the  next  time 
you  cook  string  beans,  you  cook  them 
four  hours,  do  you  hear?  Four  solid 
hours — and  when  they  have  been  cook¬ 
ing  three  hours  put  in  some  salt.  Have 
plenty  of  water  so  they  won’t  burn,  but 
the  last  two  hours  let  the  water  boil  down 
quite  low  so  they  won’t  taste  flat.  When 
the  four  hours  are  up,  pour  off  the  water 
and  fix  ’em  up  with  butter  and  some 
good  sweet  milk  or  cream,  let  ’em  set  on 
the  back  of  the  stove  where  they’ll  keep 
hot  for  a  few  minuts,  then  stir  ’em  up 
and  turn  ’em  out  into  a  dish.  You’ll 
have  some  string  beans  worthy  the  name 
then, — you  do  as  I  tell  you,”  she  ended 
almost  fiercely. 

“I  will, — I  promise,”  I  said  meekly. 

“But  when  it  comes  to  green  peas,”  said 
Mrs.  Spraker,  “that  is  another  matter. 
Nearly  everyone  cooks  peas  too  long. 
Don’t  cook  them  but  twenty  minutes  or 
half  an  hour  at  the  very  most.  You’ve 
got  to  have  good  judgment  to  cook  peas 
and  know  by  the  taste  when  they  are 
done.  You  want  to  salt  ’em  after  they 
have  cooked  fifteen  minutes,  and  you 
want  to  cook  ’em  in  as  little  water  as  you 
can  and  not  have  ’em  burn.  There  ought 
not  to  be  bardly  any  water  left  when 
they  are  done,  but  what  there  is  you 


want  to  pour  almost  all  away.  Then  fix 
’em  up  with  cream  or  milk  and  butter, 
and — ”  she  hesitated,  looked  about  her, 
then  bending  nearer  said  in  a  low  voice, — 
“I  wouldn’t  tell  everybody,  but  you  want 
to  put  in  just  a  tiny  pinch  of  sugar.”  She 
settled  back  in  her  chair  again  and  spoke 
in  her  natural  voice.  “If  you  do  as  I 
say  and  then  don’t  have  good  peas,  it  will 
be  because  the  peas  were  too  old  before 
they  were  picked,  or  else  have  been  too 
long  off  the  vines.  You  don’t  want  to 
pick  ’em  the  night  before,  but  pick  ’em 
and  get  ’em  shelled  and  to  cooking  just 
as  quick  as  you  can.” 

“When  you  season  them,”  I  said,  “you 
didn’t  say  anything  about  it,  but  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  put  in  some  pepper.” 

“Pepper!”  Mrs.  Spraker  glared  at  me, 
“I  don’t  use  any  pepper.” 

“What,  not  any?” 

“No.  not  any.  I  want  my  vegetables 
cooked  right  and  seasoned  with  good 
cream  and  butter,  and  I  don’t  have  to 
cover  up  my  shortcomings  and  ruin  the 
flavor  of  the  vegetables  with  pepper.” 

I  felt  that  it  was  time  to  go.  I  had  a 
notion  that  I  was  treading  on  dangerous 
ground,  so  I  said  good  afternoon  and 
went  quietly  down  the  walk. 

“Pepper  indeed!”  I  heard  her  mutter, 
and  once  more  in  a  tone  of  fine  scorn, 
“Pepper!”  susan  brown  robbins. 

Pocket  Croquet. 

Croquet,  as  a  game,  never  entirely  loses 
favor,  but  a  new  way  of  using  the  balls 
and  mallets  is  always  welcome,  and 
“pocket”  croquet  is  a  fine  variation  from 
the  old  game,  for  it  is  exciting  enough 
to  be  interesting  and,  at  the  same  time, 
simple  enough  to  be  easily  understood, 
and  may  be  played  by  two,  or  several 
persons.  To  prepare  the  ground,  mark 
out  a  circle  as  large  as  available  ground 
will  permit  and  place  twelve,  ten,  or  eight 
wickets  on  the  line  of  circumference,  at 
equi-distant  -points — placing  them  with 
both  points  of  the  wicket  on  the  line  of 
the  circle  in  such  a  position  that  a  ball 
struck  from  under  one  of  the  feet  goes 
toward  the  center.  Number  the  wickets 
from  one  up  to  the  limit  of  their  number, 
and  in  the  center  of  the  circle  dig  a  hole 
and  place  a  small  pail  in  it  to  form  the 
“pocket.”  which  should  be  just  large 
enough  to  let  the  ball  drop  into-  it,  easily, 
for  if  larger  than  is  needed  it  lessens  the 
chance  of  the  ball  jumping  across  it,  and 
in  that  degree  lessens  the  fun. 

To  play  the  game,  put  a  ball  just  out¬ 
side  wicket  No.  1  and  strike  it  through 
and  toward  the  center,  sending  it  into 
the  pocket  with  as  few  strokes  as  possi¬ 
ble.  When  the  ball  is  in  the  pocket  mark 
the  number  of  strokes  used  against  “No. 
1”  and  then  take  the  ball  out  and  play 
from  the  second  wicket  to  the  pocket. 
When  the  play  has  been  made  from  each 
wicket  add  together  the  number  of 
strokes  used  from  each,  to  get  the  total 
score.  When  each  player  has  completed 
the  round  the  one  who  made  the  least 
number  of  strokes  is  declared  the  winner. 
It  simplifies  the  game  if  the  first  player 
works  from  the  first  wicket  and  then 
waits  until  each  of  the  players  makes  the 
same  play  (this  is  the  best  way  for  chil¬ 
dren  to  play),  but  there  may  be  several 
playing  at  one  time.  When  this  is  the 
case  the  second  player  waits  until  the 
first  one  begins  the  play  from  third 
wicket— leaving  one  wicket  between  play¬ 
ers  all  around  the  circle.  When  several 
players  have  balls  in  the  field  there  is  the 
danger  of  being  knocked  out  of  position, 
but  as  the  chance  is  equal  to  all  it  only 
adds  to  the  fun  and  there  is,  also,  the 
chance  of  one  ball  striking  another  in 
such  a  way  as  to  send  it  into  the  pocket. 
When  this  happens  the  owner  of  the  ball 
can  take  it  out  and  begin  to  play  from 
the  next  wicket,  with  no  strike  added  to 
his  count.  The  winning  of  the  game 
often  depends  on  the  ability  to  strike  the 
ball  with  just  the  right  amount  of  force 
to  roll  it  into  the  pocket,  and  it  is  aston¬ 
ishing  to  find  how  very  little  extra  force 
sends  it  across — and  adds  to  the  number 
of  strokes  required.  Sometimes  when  the 
players  are  grown-ups  they  cross  two 
wickets  over  the  pocket,  to  form  a  cage, 
and  the  wire  on  each  side  stops  many  a 
ball  from  going  in,  thereby  adding  to  the 
excitement  of  the  game. 

EVA  RYMAN-GAILLARD. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tim 
H.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Prepare  for  the 
Bleak  King 


. * 

The  Summer  outing  isthe  gladsome  time,  due 
to  keen  enjoyment  of  the  softly  bracing  air. 
Why  not  enjoy  the  J une-like,  equally  soft  and 
uniform  warmth  of  Hot  Water  or  Low  Pres¬ 
sure  Steam  heating  in  home,  store  or  office 
during  the  soon-coming  Winter? 


Radiators  ^1  Boilers 

overcome  Jack  Frost  and  the  Bleak  King,  saving 
coal  and  work.  The  dirt,  ashes  and  coal  gases  are 
absolutely  kept  out  of  living 
rooms.  IDEAL  Boilers  and 
AMERICAN  Radiators 
need  no  repairs — they  outlast 
the  building.  The  economies 
will  pay  for  the  outfit, — and, 
perhaps,  the  Summer  outing. 

Don’t  think  you  have  to  wait 
to  build  a  new  house — the 
piping  is  all  threaded  and  fit¬ 
ted  at  the  shops  from  exact 
measurements,  and  outfit  is 
put  in  without  disturbing 
uilding  or  occupants. 

IDEAL  Boilers  areeasierto 
run  than  a  parlor  stove — feed 
with  coal  twice  per  day;  add 
bucket  or  two  of  water  per  “V 
month  to  keep  system  full ;  remove  ashes  every 
other  day. 

Put  in  now  at  Summer  prices,  and  by  best  mechan¬ 
ics.  Write  us  for  “  Heating  Investments”  book¬ 
let  (free).  Branches  and  warehouses  throughout 
America  and  Europe. 


I 


Dept.  9. 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONES 

AND  LINE  MATERIAL  FOR 

FARMERS'  LINES 

so  simple  you  can  build  your  own  line. 
Instruction  book  and  price  list  free.  The 

Williams  Telephone  &  Supply  Co. 

78  Central  Ave.,  Cleveland, O. 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing  hut 
the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUALITY. 
Everybody  orders  again,  as  the  CORNED  BEEF  is  as 
werepreseut.  Write  for  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


THE  THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 

are  more  attractive  than  ever  this 
season.  The  New  York  Central  Lines 
Four-Track  Series  No.  10,  “The  St. 
Lawrence  River  from  the  Thousand 
Islands  to  the  Saguenay”  contains  the 
finest  map  ever  made  of  this  region. 
Copy  will  be  sent  free,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp  by  George 
H.  Daniels,  Manager,  General  Adver¬ 
tising  Department,  Room  21G,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York.  The 


“AMERICA’S  GREATEST  RAILROAD” 

REACH  THE  THOUSAND 
ISLANDS  FROM  EVERY 
DIRECTION 

C.  F.  DALY,  Passenger  Traffic  Mgr.,  New  York. 
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Cucumber  Pickles. 

Please  give  me  a  recipe  for  putting  up 
cucumber  pickles.  f.  w.  b. 

Maine. 

The  following  are  reprinted  from  previ¬ 
ous  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Choose  small  cucumbers  free  from 
spots.  Put  a  layer  of  cucumbers  in  the 
bottom  of  a  cask,  then  a  layer  of  coarse 
salt,  about  one-fourth  inch  thick,  then 
another  layer  of  cucumbers,  more  salt, 
and  so  on  until  all  are  used.  Place 
a  board  on  top  of  the  pickles,  with  a 
heavy  stone  to  keep  them  down.  Then 
pour  in  about  a  quart  of  water  to  moisten 
the  salt,  which,  with  the  juice  exuding 
from  the  cucumbers  should  make  sufficient 
brine  to  cover.  Continue  to  add  cucum¬ 
bers  as  they  are  gathered,  in  layers  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  a  few  cabbage  or  horse-radish 
leaves  on  top,  under  the  board,  will  pre¬ 
vent  molding.  When  the  cask  is  full,  tuck 
a  cloth  closely  around  the  edges,  put 
board  and  weight  on  top,  and  cover  close¬ 
ly,  and  the  cucumbers  will  keep  for  a 
year  or  two.  When  cucumbers  are  wanted 
for  pickling,  remove  cloth,  board  and 
stone,  and  wash  them  well  in  warm 
water;  wipe  all  scum  from  sides  of  cask 
with  a  clean  cloth,  take  out  cucumbers, 
and  then  cover  any  remaining  as  before. 
Soak  cucumbers  for  three  days  in  cold 
water,  changing  water  each  day;  drain 
and  wipe  carefully.  Half  fill  a  large 
porcelain-lined  preserving  kettle  with 
good  cider  vinegar,  put  in  as  many  cu¬ 
cumbers  as  the  vinegar  will  cover,  with  a 
piece  of  alum  the  size  of  a  hazelnut ;  heat 
to  boiling  point,  stirring  with  a  wooden 
spoon  so  that  they  do  not  soften  at  bot¬ 
tom  of  kettle,  and  then  drain,  throwing 
away  the  vinegar.  Cover  with  fresh  cold 
vinegar,  spice  if  desired.  A  little  chopped 
horseradish  at  top  will  prevent  molding. 
They  will  be  ready  for  use  in  about  a 
week.  A  great  many  cucumber  pickles 
are  sold  direct  from  the  brine. 

Small  cucumber  pickles  are  prepared  as 
follows  Wash  and  wipe;  place  in  jars, 
and  cover  with  boiling  brine,  strong 
enough  to  bear  an  egg.  Let  stand  24 
hours ;  pour  off  the  brine,  wipe,  and  place 
in  clean  jars.  Cover  with  hot  vinegar, 
spiced  in  the  proportion  of  one  onion,  12 
whole  cloves,  one  ounce  of  mustard  seed 
and  three  blades  of  mace  to  100  cucum¬ 
bers.  They  will  be  ready  to  use  in  two 
weeks. 

Sweet  Cucumber  Pickle. — Cut  large  yel¬ 
low  cucumbers  in  two  lengthwise  and 
cover  with  alum  water,  allowing  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  powdered  alum  to  each  pint 
of  water.  Bring  the  alum  water  and 
fruit  very  slowly  to  a  boil,  and  then 
draw  the  kettle  containing  them  to  the 
back  of  the  range  and  leave  it  there  for 
two  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  take 
out  the  cucumbers  and  rinse  thoroughly 
in  cold  water  and  chill  in  ice  water.  Boil 
together  two  cupfuls  of  vinegar,  two 
pounds  of  sugar  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
each  of  stick  cinnamon  and  whole  cloves 
tied  up  in  a  bag.  Put  in  the  cucumbers 
and  cook  10  minutes.  Then  turn  into  a 
stone  jar.  Drain  off  the  syrup  and  scald 
it  for  three  successive  mornings,  pouring 
it  hot  over  the  cucumbers  each  time. 

Four  Frozen  Desserts. 

Velvet  Milk  Sherbet. — Scald  ope  quart 
of  milk  in  a  double  boiler.  Add  two  cups 
of  sugar  and  stir  until  dissolved  and  the 
milk  looks  blue,  then  set  away  to  cool. 
Pack  the  freezer.  Pour  into  the  can  the 
cold  milk  and  let  stand  for  five  minutes, 
turning  occasionally  until  it  seems  icy 
cold,  then  add  the  strained  juice  of  three 
lemons.  Turn  until  the  sherbet  is  quite 
thick,  add  the  whites  of  two  eggs  whipped 
to  a  meringue  with  two  tablespoons  of 
powdered  sugar.  Work  thoroughly  to¬ 
gether,  finish  freezing,  repack  and  set 
away  for  two  hours  to  ripen. 

Chocolate  Cream  Mousse. — Stir  into  a 
pint  of  thick  sweet  cream  half  a  cupful 
of  granulated  sugar  and  a  teaspoon  ful  of 
vanilla.  Put  a  layer  of  the  cream  in  a 
deep  dish,  sprinkle  thickly  with  very  fine¬ 
ly  grated  sweet  chocolate,  then  another 
layer  of  the  cream ;  next  a  layer  of 


chopped  nuts  and  raisins.  Alternate  in 
this  fashion  until  the  dish  is  full ;  then 
pack  in  salt  and  ice,  and  allow  it  to  stand 
for  four  or  five  hours.  'Hie  raisins  should 
be  kept  in  boiling  water  for  half  an  hour 
before  using. 

Frozen  Maple  Pudding. — Three  eggs, 
three-fourths  cup  maple  syrup,  one  pint 


sweet  cream  whipped  stiff (  measure  be¬ 
fore  whipping),  one  cup  English  walnuts, 
cut  in  quarters,  one  dozen  macaroons. 
Beat  yolks  of  eggs  light;  add  slowly  to 
them  the  maple  syrup,  cook  in  double 
boiler  until  like  custard,  stirring  constant¬ 
ly.  Beat  whites  of  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth, 
add  to  custard  while  it  is  hot.  Cool,  then 
stir  in  lightly  the  whipped  cream,  reject¬ 
ing  any  part  refusing  to  be  whipped.  Last 
stir  in  the  nuts.  Line  a  mold  or  dish 
with  macaroons,  pour  in  the  mixture. 
Pack  in  ice  and  salt  for  three  hours. 

Peach  Sherbet. — One  quart  of  water, 
two  cups  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of 
gelatin,  10  peach  kernels,  the  juice  of  two 
oranges  and  one  lemon,  and  one  pint  of 
peach  pulp.  Boil  the  water,  peach  ker¬ 
nels  and  sugar  20  minutes;  add  the  gela¬ 
tin,  softened  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
cold  water,  and  strain.  When  ice  cold 


12  to  16  years. 


add  the  peach  pulp  (peaches  pared,  stoned 
and  the  pulp  passed  through  a  ricer  or 
sieve),  the  orange  and  lemon  juice.  Freeze 
as  usual  and  serve  from  the  freezer  as 
usual.  _ 

I  relieve  in  a  spade  and  an  acre  of  good 
ground.  Whoso  cuts  a  straight  path  to 
his  own  living  by  the  help  of  God.  in  the 
sun  and  rain  and  sprouting  grain  seems 
to  me  a  universal  working  man.  He 
solves  the  problem  of  life,  not  only  for 
one  but  for  all  men  of  sound  body. — 
Emerson. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  sailor  blouse  is  very  becoming  to  a 
slim  figure,  and  is  well  suited  for  a 
washing  gown.  The  blouse  is  made  with 
a  plain  back  and  full  fronts,  that  are 
gathered  and  joined  to  a  smoothly  fitted 
yoke,  and  is  fitted  by  means  of  shoulder 
and  under-arm  seams.  When  used  the 
collar  is  joined  to  the  neck  and  front 
edges.  The  shield  is  entirely  separate 
and  closed  at  the  back  while  the  blouse 
closes  at  front.  The  sleeves  are  simply 
full  and  can  be  finished  with  the  deep 
cuffs  or  cut  off  below  the  elbows  and 
gathered  into  bands.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is  4)4 
yards  21,  4)4  yards  27  or  2)4  yards  44 
inches  wide  with  )4  yard  of  silk  for  the 
tie.  The  pattern  5375  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40-inch  bust  measure; 
price  10  cents. 

The  misses’  sailor  costume  is  suitable 
either  for  heavy  wash  goods  or  woolens. 
The  costume  consists  of  the  blouse  and 
the  skirt.  The  yoke  is  applied  over  the 
blouse,  and  there  is  an  opening  cut  at 
the  front  for  a  portion  of  its  length, 
which  is  held  together  by  means  of  lac¬ 
ings  and  eyelets,  while  the  neck  is  fin¬ 
ished  with  the  sailor  collar.  The  shield 
is  separate  and  is  closed  at  the  back,  and 
the  sleeves  are  tucked  at  the  wrists  and 
gathered  at  the  shoulders.  A  casing  is 
applied  over  the  waist  line  of  the  blouse 
and  in  this  casing  are  inserted  tapes  or 
elastic  that  regulate  the  size.  The  skirt 
is  seven  gored,  laid  in  inverted  plaits  at 
the  back.  The  yoke  is  applied  over  the 
side  and  back  gores  and  laced  together 
at  the  back  while  the  front  gore  is  left 
plain  and  the  opening  is  made  at  the  left 
side.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  (14  years)  is  9% 
yards  27,  6  yards  36  or  4)4  yards  44 
inches  wide  with  6%  yards  of  banding. 
The  pattern  5383  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls 
of  12,  14  and  16  years  of  age;  price  10 
cents.  _ 

The  Bookshelf. 


HIDE 


MACHINERY 


Uliest  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  We.t  Water  St., 
SriUCPSK,  S.  Y. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  aud  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
'  gasoline  engines, 
•steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh- 
-  — ers.  Catalog  free. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  161,  39  Cortland!  St..  Nav  Tork. 


5% 


SMALL  SUMS 
SAFELY  INVESTED  AT 

WHEN  you  understand  the  nature  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  safeguards  that  surround  it 
and  have  read  what  hundreds  of  patrons  say 
concerning  their  experience  with  us  in  the  past 
thirteen  years,  you  will  hardly  doubt  that  your  own 
funds  would  be  safer  with  us  than  elsewhere,  as  well 
as  more  profitably  employed. 
We  solicit  correspondence. 

Assets,  $1,750,000. 
Established  13  Years. 
Banking  Dept.  Supervision. 

Earnings  paid  from  day  re¬ 
ceived  to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters'  of  inquiry  solicited 
and  promptly  answered. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

5  Timus  Bldg.,  Broadway,  New  York. 


COLORADO ,  CALIFORNIA  AND  ALL 
THE  WEST  VIA  THE  NICKEL 
PLATE  ROAD. 

Extremely  low  round  trip  rates  for 
Summe:  trips.  Unexcelled  service. 
Choice  of  routes  west  of  Chicago. 
Before  arranging  for  your  trip  call  on  or 


Clovers  and  How  to  Grow  Them;  by 
Thomas  Shaw;  345  pages;  illustrated; 
published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Co..  New 
York.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
books  for  the  general  farmer  that  we 
have  seen.  The  importance  of  the  clov¬ 
ers,  both  as  fodder  plants  and  soil  im¬ 
provers  is  well  known,  and  Prof.  Shaw 
has  done  excellent  work  for  agriculture 
in  putting  so  much  needed  information 
regarding  varieties,  •uses,  culture,  etc., 
in  convenient  form.  Price,  $1  net,  post¬ 
age  12  cents  additional.  For  sale  by  The 
R.  N.-Y. 

Coniston,  by  Winston  Churchill.  This 
new  novel  has  no  connection  with  the 
author’s  series  of  historical  romances — 
“Richard  Carvel,”  “The  Crossing,”  and 
“The  Crisis,”  but  it  is  none  the  less 
American  history  of  a  stirring  type.  With 
a  background  of  spruce-clad  mountains 
in  northern  New  Hampshire,  it  tells  the 
story  of  a  political  boss,  the  taciturn,  il¬ 
literate  tanner  whose  ambitions  control 
the  State.  His  final  struggle  with  the 
railroad  bosses  in  which  he  abdicates  as 
the  price  of  a  girl’s  happiness,  is  power¬ 
fully  drawn,  nor  can  we  doubt  that  Jethro 
Bass  was  drawn  from  a  veritable  per¬ 
sonage.  Indeed,  the  book  abounds  in  a 
homely  realism  that  makes  its  people  live 
and  breathe  before  us,  and  there  is  a 
lightness  of  touch  and  gaiety  of  humor 
that  Mr.  Churchill  has  never  approached 
before.  The  plain  country  people — the 
stage  driver,  the  soldier  postmaster,  the 
selectmen — are  drawn  by  a  loving  hand, 
giving  a  picturesque  phase  of  American 
life  now  passing  away.  It  will  live  to 
tell  a  new  generation  of  political  hazards 
in  the  days  when  the  “silent  soldier”  sat 
at  the  President’s  desk,  and  when  the 
great  corporations  now  struggling  to  re¬ 
tain  supremacy  were  yet  unborn.  There 
is  a  charming  heroine,  and  a  wholesome 
love  story,  and  over  it  all  the  genuine 
atmosphere  of  American  rural  life.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  New 
York;  price  $1.50. 


write 

A.  W.  ECCLESTONE,  D.  P.  A., 

385  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


A  BREAKFAST  SET . 

This  is  a  premium  we  have  secured  espe 
daily  for  the  good  women  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 
family.  It  is  a  beauty,  and  we  are  able  to 
give  a  great  bargain  in  it. 


It  is  a  31-piece  breakfast  set  in  Prince 
decoration,  which  is  a  beautiful  pure  gold  bor¬ 
der  with  a  decalcomania  flower  in  the  centre 
of  each  piece.  The  flower  is  fixed  perma¬ 
nently  by  this  process,  and  the  design  is  very 
pretty  aud  popular.  The  set  consists  of  six 
plates,  six  cups,  six  saucers,  six  butters,  six 
oatmeal  and  one  meat  plate. 

We  will  send  this  set  by  express  safely 
packed  to  every  woman  reader  who  will  send 
us  a  club  of  five  new  yearly  subscribers, 
at  $1  each.  The  new  subscribers  will  get  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  a  year,  and  a  copy 
of  “The  Farmer’s  Garden,”  described  pre¬ 
viously.  Now,  ladies,  this  is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Get  after  your  friends;  you  ought 
to  have  a  set. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 


EDdystonE 

PRINTS 


Simpson  -  Eddystone 

Silver  Greys 

Fast  color  is  not  merely  a  name  but 
a  splendid  reality  in  these  dependable 
dress- goods.  They  wash  repeatedly 
without  fading.  Appropriate  to  wear 
any  time  of  year. 

Ask  your  dealer  / 'or 
Simpson- Eddystone  Silver  Greys. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints  . 


The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


T  .  You  cannot  be  well  unless  your  stomach  and  bowels  are  right. 

Jayne’s  Sanative  Pills 
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MARKETS 

Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  July  14,  1906,  wholesale  unless  other¬ 
wise  specified.  The  prices  of  grain,  butter, 
cheese  and  eggs  are  based  on  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Produce  and  Mercantile  ex¬ 
changes,  with  such  revision  as  outside  deals 
noted  appear  to  warrant.  Prices  of  other 
products  are  from  reports  of  dealers,  In¬ 
quiries  and  observation  of  sales  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  market  sections. 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  for  export  — 
No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth  Ins  — 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed .  1 — 

(Inis  . .  — 

@  84% 
@  87  % 
@  60 
@  42 

@  59 

Rye  . 

FEED. 

Trade  dull. 

City  B  ra  n  . 

@20.00 

@22.00 

@24.00 

Middlings  . . . 

Red  Dog  . 

HAY. 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 

No  3  . 

..18.00 
. .  1 5.50 
. .  1  3.50 

@19.00 
ci  16.50 
@14.50 
@16.00 
@11.00 

Clover,  mixed  . 

Clover  . 

.  .10.00 

STRAW. 

Long  live  . 

.  .11.00 

@12.00 

.  .  7.50 

@  8.50 

HOPS. 

Trirae  to  choice . 

Common  to  fair . 

German  crop  . 

.  .  .  12 
.  ..  10 
. .  .  27 

@  14 
@  12 
@  30 

MILK. 


N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.21  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  214  cents  per  quart  to  26-cent 
zone  shippers  who  have  no  extra  station 
charges. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra  . 

20  Vr.  @ 

21 

Seconds  and  firsts . 

18 

@ 

20 

Slate  Dairy,  best . 

— 

@ 

20 

Lower  grades  . 

15 

@ 

19 

Factory  . 

14 

@ 

17 

Renovated  . 

13 

@ 

18% 

Packing  Stock  . 

12 

@ 

16 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy . 

— 

@ 

11 

Fair  to  good . 

10% 

@ 

10% 

Inferior  . 

8%  @ 

9  % 

Half  skims  . 

8  %  @ 

8% 

Full  skims  . 

1 

@ 

2 

EGGS. 

Selected,  white,  fancy . 

— 

@ 

23 

White,  good  to  choice . 

21 

@ 

22 

Mixed  colors,  extra . 

20 

@ 

21 

Lower  grades  . 

15 

@ 

18 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  fancy . 

— 

@ 

12 

Evap.,  choice  . 

1 1  %  @ 

11% 

Evap.,  prime  . . 

11 

@ 

11  '/» 

Chops,  100  lbs . 2.40 

@2.50 

Raspberies  . 

— 

@ 

30 

Cherries  . 

14 

@ 

15 

Huckleberries  . 

10 

@ 

12 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Old  apples  practically  out  of  the  market. 
Apples,  Astrachan,  %-bbl.  bkt.1.00  @1.50 

Green  varieties,  %-bbl.  bkt.  75  @1.25 


Windfalls,  bbl.  . . 1.25  @2.00 

Pears,  Le  Conte,  bbl . 1.50  @5.00 

Plums,  20-quart  carriers . 1.00  @2.50 

Peaches.  Ga.,  Carman,  24-quart 

carrier  .  50  @1.25 

Mountain  Rose  .  75  @1.25 

Elberta  . 1.00  @2.00 

Relic  of  Georgia . 1.00  @2.00 

Md.  and  Del.,  16-qt.  bkt.  .  .  50  @  75 

Cherries,  blk.,  8-lb.  basket....  50  @  75 

Red  and  white .  30  @  50 

Sour  .  25  @  50 

Currants,  quart  .  7  @  9 


Strawberries,  W’n  N.  Y., 

qt. .  6 

@  16 

Blackberries,  quart  .  . . . 

.  -1 

@  8 

Raspberries,  red,  pint.  . 

.  3 

(a)  0 

Black  Caps,  pint . 

.  3 

@  5 

1  luckleherries,  quart  .. 

.  8 

@  14 

Gooseberries,  quart  .  7 

Musk  melons.  Southern,  30-quart 

@  9 

crate  . 

. 1.00 

@1.75 

California  . 

. 1.00 

@4.00 

Watermelons,  carload  . . 

.  .  .150.00 

@300.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Rose,  No.  1,  bbl... 3. 00 

i  rlsh  Cobblers,  No.  l . 2.75 

White  Chilis,  No.  1 . 2.75 

Red  Chilis,  No.  1 . 2.50 

Culls,  per  bbl . 1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Jersey,  bkt. .  75 

Asparagus,  dozen  bunches.  ...  1.00 

Beets,  100  bunches . 1.00 

Carrots,  100  bunches . 2.00 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  bbl.  75 

L.  I.  and  Jersey,  100 . 3.00 

Cucumbers,  Norfolk,  bbl . 1.50 

Del.  and  Md..  Vi  -bbl.  basket.  1.50 
Baltimore,  bushel-basket  ...  — - 
Corn,  North  Carolina,  case...  50 
Jersey,  Del.  &  Md.,  100....  75 

Southern,  bbl . 1.50 

Celery,  Michigan,  dozen .  15 

Jersey  .  15 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  75 

Eggplants,  Southern,  box . 1.00 

Norfolk,  bbl . 4.00 

Jersey,  box  . 1.00 

Garlic,  New  Orleans,  lb .  5 

Horseradish,  100  lbs . 4.00 

Kale,  nearby,  bbl .  25 

Lettuce,  nearby,  bbl .  40 

Onions,  KenKfuck.v,  bag .  — 

Virginia,  red,  bbl . 3.00 

Virginia,  Potato,  bbl . 2.00 

Md.  and  Del.,  white,  bushel- 

crate  .  75 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  box . 1.00 

Norfolk,  per  carrier . 1.00 

Peas,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  bkt . 1.00 

Western  N.  Y.,  per  basket..  1.25 
Radishes,  nearby,  100  bunches.  50 
Rhubarb,  nearby,  100  bchs...  50 
String  Beans,  Jersey,  wax.  bkt.  50 
Jersey,  green,  per  basket. . .  50 
Spinach,  nearby,  bbl. ........  50 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl-crate. . . .  50 

Yellow  crook-neck,  bbl-crate.  35 


White,  bbl.  crate .  35 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl .  75 

White,  100  bunches .  50 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  carrier .  50 

Georgia  .  50 

Norfolk  .  75 

Md.  and  Del .  60 

Baltimore,  box  . 1.50 

Nearby  Jersey,  box . 1.75 

South  Jersey,  Acme,  box...  1.75 


South  Jersey,  common,  box.  1.25 


LIVE  POULTRY. 
Spring  Chlckons . 


Fowls  .  — 

Roosters  .  — 

Turkeys  .  11 

Ducks,  pair  .  45 

Geese,  pair  .  90 

Pigeons  .  25 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys  .  11 

Spring  Chickens,  fancy......  — 

Fair  to  good . 20 

Fowls  .  12 

Ducklings  .  12 

Geese  .  — 

Squabs,  best  . 3.00 

Lower  grades  . 1.25 


@3.50 
Cl  3.50 
@3.25 
<i  3.00 
@1.50 
@1.25 
ci  l.oo 
@  2.00 
@3.00 
@  1.00 
ci  4.00 
@  2.25 
@2.00 
@1.00 
@  1 .50 
@  1 .50 
@3.00 
@  30 
cr  60 
@  2.00 
@2.00 
@5.00 
@1.75 
@  7 

@5.00 
@  50 

Cr  T-i 

@  1 .50 
@3.50 
@2.75 

@1.00 
@2.00 
@1.25 
@1.25 
@1.50 
@>  75 

@1.00 
@1.00 
@  75 
@1.00 
@1.00 
@  75 
@  75 
@  — 
@  7  •> 

@  1 .00 
@  1 .00 
@1.50 
@  90 
@1.75 
@2.25 
@2.25 
@1.75 


@1.50 
30 


@  13 
@  25 
@  24 
@  14 

@  1 2  % 
@  18 
@4.00 
@2.50 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4.00  @5.85 

Bulls  . 3.00  @4.25 

Cows  . 4.50  @4.80 

Calves  . 5.50  @8.00 

Sheep  . 3.50  @5.50 

Damns  . 7.75  @9.50 

Hogs  .  —  @7.25 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  for  ton  lots,  smaller  quantities  pro¬ 
portionately  higher. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  ton .  • —  @51.50 

Muriate  of  potash.  2,016  lbs..  —  @41.85 

Sulphate  of  potash,  2,016  lbs. .  — —  @48.15 

Dried  blood  : .  —  @53.00 

Kainit  .  —  @11.00 

Acid  phosphate  .  —  @11.00 

Basis  slag.  2.016  lbs .  —  @17.55 

Peruvian  guano,  Cbincha....  • —  @40.50 

Lobos  .  — ■  @30.00 

Ground  bone  .  —  @28.00 

Copper  sulphate,  bbl.  lots,  lb. .  —  @  6% 

Sulphur  flowers,  bbl.  lots .  —  @  2 % 

Water  glass,  bbl.  lots .  —  @  2 


LONDON  WOOL  SALES. 
Figures  from  July  11  auction. 


New  South  Wales,  scoured...  30  @  45 

Greasy  .  15  @  28 

New  Zealand,  scoured .  25  @  50 

Greasy  . 12  @  27 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Greasy.  .  13  @24 


Buyers  had  much  the  best  end  of  this  sale. 


WORK  ON  JERSEY  TRUCK  FARM. 

My  money  crops  are  tomatoes,  sweet  corn 
and  potatoes,  with  hay  enough  to  winter 
three  horses  and  three  cows,  and  an  acre 
or  two  of  rye  for  horse  feed  and  rye  flour 
limber,  as  we  always  have  rye  bread  for 
those  who  prefer  it.  These  with  a  patch  of 
strawberries  and  miscellaneous  vegetables 
for  the  house,  keep  me  and  my  two  hired 
men  busy  from  May  to  October. 

I  get  the  tomato  plants  started  in  hotbeds 
early  in  March  and  find  that  a  hotbed  is  an 
exacting  master,  as  it  must  be  watched, 
aired,  watered  and  shaded  properly  to  secure 
strong  healthy  plants.  The  latter  half  of 
last  March  was  very  cold,  several  nights 
near  zero,  and  the  beds  had  to  be  closely 
covered  at  night  to  save  the  plants.  The 
varieties  of  tomatoes  raised  are  Trucker’s 
Favorite,  Livingston’s  Stone  and  Matchless. 
As  we  are  out  of  the  very  early  belt,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  raise  Earliana  or  similar 
varieties.  The  first  plants  were  set  in  the 
field  this  year  May  18.  A  very  heavy  frost 
shortly  after  killed  several  thousand  plants 
nearby ;  mine  being  on  high  ground,  escaped. 
But  these  plants  were  set  on  ground  where 
potatoes  grew  last  year,  and  an  army  of 
Potato  beetles  at  once  attacked  the  toma¬ 
toes,  nearly  wiping  out  the  first  setting.  I 
shall  set  no  more  tomatoes  on  potato 
ground,  and  shall  make  special  effort  to  kill 
all  late  crops  of  bugs  that  appear  on  the 
potatoes  this  Summer.  It  is  a  bad  plan 


to  let  them  go  merely  because  the  potatoes 
have  got  their  growth. 

For  sweet  corn  I  raise  Cory,  and  use  early 
and  late  strains  of  my  own  saving.  The 
corn  ground  is  heavily  dressed  with  stable 
manure  before  plowing.  Hen  manure  is 
used  in  the  hill  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  ferti¬ 
lizer  for  the  remainder.  Most  of  the  toma¬ 
toes  have  stable  manure  in  the  hill.  I  buy 
several  carloads  of  manure  in  Winter  and 
compost  It  in  large  piles.  G.  M. 

New  Jersey.  _ _ 

Killing  Cabbage  Maggot. — Use  a  brine 
made  of  salt  that  will  float  a  potato,  put 
a  teacupful  about  each  plant,  close  about 
the  plant,  and  all  maggots  will  disappear 
and  the  cabbage  will  grow  all  the  better 
for  the  application.  Do  not  be  afraid;  it 
will  not  kill  or  hurt  the  plant,  but  do  it 
well ;  try  it  and  know  for  yourself.  I  have 
used  it  for  30  years  with  good  result. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  A.  D. 

Mulch  Culture  on  Hill  Farms. — The 
Hope  Farm  man  is  our  kind  of  a  man; 
he  must  have  a  farm  like  some  of  us  down 
here  in  southern  Ohio,  where  they  stand  on 
their  edge.  We  have  about  20  acres  in  all 
kinds  of  fruits;  we  follow  the  mulch  plan, 
and  we  think  we  have  hit  upon  the  right 
way  for  this  country  anyway.  Clean  cul¬ 
ture?  I  would  say  for  a  farm  standing  on 
edge  you  would  soon  have  no  soil  nor  even 
rocks.  c.  L.  STEED. 

Praise  for  the  Guinea. — You  malign  the 
Guinea.  He  spends  the  long  season  in  laying 
on  about  214  pounds  of  gamy  flesh,  where  the 
turk  would  make  12  or  15,  and  in  cultivating 
his  voice.  He  keeps  hawks  away  here,  and 
my  neighbor  tells  me  he  has  seen  his 
Guineas  chasing  a  hawk  in  his  own  element, 
as  much  at  home  as  he.  I  can  well  be¬ 
lieve  it,  for  our  Guineas  seem  to  fly  as  easily 
as  they  run.  They  make  quite  good  watch 
dogs  day  and  night.  Anything  strange  at¬ 
tracts  attention,  and  excites  garrulous  com¬ 
ment.  r. 

I  Poison  for  Cutworms. — The  R.  N.-Y.  told 
me  to  use  a  bait  of  bran,  molasses  and 
Paris-green  for  killing  cutworms.  Since  I 
received  the  information  I  have  reset  my 
whole  patch  of  tomato  plants,  and  only  lost 
one  or  two  plants,  and  last  week  I  took 
a  trip  out  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  visited  a 
number  of  market  gardeners  there  and  saw 
them  using  the  bran,  Paris-green  and  mo¬ 
lasses  for  the  same,  and  I  also  got  many 
other  good  hints.  I  study  your  paper  care' 
fully  and  think  a  great  deal  of  it.  It  is 
written  in  a  very  plain  way  and  is  easily 
understood.  j.  f.  h. 

The  Hyde  King  Apple. — I  have  seen  in 
The  It.  N.-Y.  several  allusions  to  this  little- 
known  variety.  In  a  recent  Issue  you  quoted 
Prof.  S.  A.  Beach  as  saying  that  “this  is 
a  most  valuable  variety,  (he  fruit  very  large 
and  attractive,  not  highly  flavored  but  of 
good;  quality.”  I  regret  that  I  have  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  such  high  authority  as  my  friend 
Prof.  S.  A.  Beach,  as  regards  the  quality 
and  flavor  of  this  apple.  I  had  a  tree  of 
Hyde  King  in  bearing  for  several  years  on 
my  place.  I  was  astonished  at  the  mar¬ 
velous  productiveness  of  the  variety.  The 
tree  was  burdened  annually  with  all  the 
fruit  it  could  possibly  carry.  This 
fruit  was  of  large  size  aud  uniformly  fair 
and  attractive;  there  seemed  to  be  only  one 
thing  lacking  about  the  Hyde  King,  and  that 
was  its  quality  was  so  poor  that  it  was 
absolutely  uneatable  by  any  creature  who 
had  a  sense  of  taste ;  therefore  we  destroyed 
the  tree  and  thus  ended  my  experience. 
Possibly  the  Hyde  King  spoken  of  by  Prof. 
8.  A.  Beach  was  another  apple  by  the  same 
name.  Charles  a.  green. 


BERRIES,  PEACHES, 

Fresh  Vegetables,  Fancy  Rggs,  and  Choice  Farm 
Products  of  all  kinds  wanted.  Market  information 
on  request.  Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St„  N.Y. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  E ST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches.  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  Little  12th  !St„  New  York. 


□  |  CACC  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
iLLHOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry.  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Uf  Ai|TCn~ Head  farmer  understanding  general 
¥1  All  I  til  farming,  cows,  horses,  etc.  Perman¬ 
ent  place.  E.  MACAULAY,  Somerville.  N.  J. 


\V ANTED— Married  couple  for  farm  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Man  for  farm  work  and  should 
have  had  some  experience  with  chickens:  wife  for 
housework.  Fair  pay,  fair  treatment  and  permanent 
position  for  right  people.  F.  J.  M.,  care  R.  N-Y. 


WANTED 

An  honest,  intelligent  young  man  to  assist  in  the 
wholesale  fruit  and  produce  commission  business. 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST,  319  W  ashington  St, N.Y. 


BUTTER  BRED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF. 

Dropped  March  19,  1900.  Nicely  marked,  a  little 
more  black  than  white. 

Sire,  Canary  Butterfly  Sir  Henry  No.  33521,  grandson 
of  tiie  noted  butter  fat  record  cow  Canary  Mercedes 
with  a  record  of  25.10  lbs.  butter  and  nearly  5 
per  cent  butter  fat. 

Dam,  Genie  Clothilde  No.  48097,  a  tine  large  cow 
with  a  seven  year  record  just  made  of  22.60  lbs.  butter, 
average  fat  4.1.  First  draft  for  $00.00  takes  him 
registered  and  transferred. 

WL  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  from  1  to  12  mouths  old 
Breeding,  price  and  individuality  right. 

W.  A.  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  New  Y'ork. 


FOR 


QU|  F— Black,  Tan  and  White  Collie 
wALEL  Puppies;  nicely  marked;  strong 
Ni 


and  vigorous;  eight  weeks  old.  Nine  males,  one 
female,  by  Jack  Galopin  out  of  Golda,  she  by  Blanek 
Flockmaster.  $5.00  each  while  they  last. 

IIILLHURST  FARM,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 


DID  IT  EVER  OCCUR  TO  YOU 

THAT  RAIL  TICKETS  ARE  ACCEPTED 
ON  D.  &  B.  DAILY  LINE  STEAMERS? 


Under  special  arrangement  with  the 
Michigan  Central,  Wabash  and  Grand 
Trunk  Railways  all  classes  of  tickets 
reading  via  these  lines  between  Detroit 
and  Buffalo,  in  either  direction,  will  be 
accepted  for  transportation  on  D.  &  B. 
Steamers. 

Send  a  two  cent  stamp  for  illustrated 
booklet.  Address 

D.  &  B.  Steamboat  Co. 

Dept.  A,  Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER. 


The  best  pruner.  Cuts  tj-inch  dry  branch.  Quick, 
clean,  easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of 
two  new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  or  for  club 
of  7  ten  weeks  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

MEAN  PROSPERITY  ON  THE  FARM 

Fortune  smiles  when  the  Green  Mountain  Silo  becomes  a  part  of 
the  farm  equipment.  It  brings  profit  instead  of  loss,  lifts  the  mort¬ 
gage  and  turns  hard  times  into  happiness. 

Fresh,  green  pasturage  can  be  fed  all  the  year  round.  The  stock 
thrive  and  fatten  and  the  milk-yield  increases  25  per  cent.  You  can 
keep  twice  as  many  cows  at  tiie  same  cost,  or  the  same  number  at  half 
the  cost.  Either  way  your  profits  are  more  than  doubled. 

No  other  so  scientifically  constructed,  so  substantial,  so  convenient, 
so  durable,  or  so  universally  satisfactory  as  the  Green  Mountain  Silo. 

Agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory.  Write  forfree  BookletH 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

SYRACUSE,  September  10=15,  1906. 

$65,000.00  IN  PURSES  AND  PREMIUMS. 


INDUSTRIAL 

AND 

AGRICULTURAL 


EXHIBITION. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Now  olassos  added— Improved  classifi¬ 
cation  in  Swine  Department. 

DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Exhibitors  in  this  department,  unable  to 
be  present  at  the  fair,  can  have  their  ex¬ 
hibit  placed  for  them  and  returned  at  the 
close  of  the  fair. 

WT1ATTY  FOH  3P11IZE  LIST. 

*S.  C.  SHAVER,  -  -  Agricultural  Hall,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


LIBERAL  PRIZES 

offered  in  the  Dairy.  Farm  Produce,  Fruit 
and  Flower  Departments. 

ENTRIES  CLOSE. 

Live  stock.  August  13th,  Implements 
and  Machines  September  10th,  all  other 
departments  September  3rd. 


1906. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

At  New  Orleans  the  first  bale  of  the  new 
cotton  was  sold  for  46  cents  per  pound. 

Oranges  have  sold  at  high  prices  recently, 
some  California  Valencias  bringing  nearly  $7 
per  box.  This  fruit  is  of  excellent  quality. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  there  will  be  about  2,600,- 
000  baskets  of  peaches  shipped  from  Dela¬ 
ware  this  year. 

An  important  appointment  is  that  of  Dr. 
TJ.  G.  Ilauck  as  chief  of  that  branch  of  the 
meat  inspection  service  in  charge  of  meats 
intended  for  inter-S.tate  commerce.  Dr. 
Ilauck  is  a  skilled  veterinarian  and  has 
made  a  special  feature  of  that  branch  of 
chemistry  dealing  with  living  organisms. 

That  wonderful  American  Farm  Products 
Co.,  is  geting  another  newspaper  boom.  Some 
of  the  stories  printed  about  it  read  like  fairy 
tales,  and  others  sound  like  straight  adver¬ 
tising,  paid  for  at  so  much  a  line.  Those 
at  present  handling  the  products  that  this 
company  purposes  monopolizing  are  not 
worried,  having  heard  similar  talk  before. 
The  combination  of  money  and  brains  neces¬ 
sary  to  control  the  sale  of  all  farm  products 
may  now  be  in  the  process  of  incubation, 
but  something  more  than  eight-hour  days 
and  newspaper  talk  will  be  needed  to  put 
the  thing  on  a  working  basis. 

Patent  medicines  have  a  hard  row  to  hoe 
In  Switzerland.  There  is  no  national  law 
but  each  canton  has  power  to  handle  the 
matter  as  It  sees  fit.  In  some  cantons  all 
medicines  must  be  examined  by  a  medical 
association.  The  results  are  published,  and 
any  containing  objectionable  ingredients, 
offered  at  exorbitant  prices,  or  showing  evi¬ 
dence  of  fraud,  are  thrown  out.  In  two 
states  secret  remedies  can  neither  be  ad¬ 
vertised  nor  sold.  Such  restrictions  put  a 
quietus  on  those  exponents  of  outdoor  pub¬ 
licity,  who  without  these  regulations  would 
decorate  all  paintable  portions  of  the  Alpine 
landscape  with  advice  to  use  Tadmore's  pills 
or  Skagg’s  Extract  of  Snapdragon. 

A  New  Jersey  egg  man,  who  can  furnish 
00  dozen  guaranteed  eggs  every  week,  is 
very  anxious  to  reach  a  special  market  for 
his  product.  Recently  he  obtained  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  head  steward  of  a  very 
large  and  fashionable  hotel  in  New  York. 
He  began  to  talk  eggs,  but  was  informed 
that  the  hotel  used  90  dozen  guaranteed 

fresh  eggs  every  day  for  boiling,  poaching, 

etc.,  in  addition  to  the  quantity  used  in 

other  ways,  so  it  would  not  be  worth  while 
for  the  hotel  to  bother  with  any  one  individ¬ 
ual  who  could  only  supply  one  day’s  supply 
a  week.  Handling  the  food  supply  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  big  hotel  is  a  complicated  job, 
and  the  head  steward  must  depend  on  supply 
houses  that  will  keep  him  stocked  up,  rain 
or  shine,  regardless  of  whether  the  hens  go 
on  strike  or  the  barn  burns.  In  the  special 
hotel  referred  to  in  this  note,  the  buying 

department  probably  tolerates  less  of  that 
variety  of  hotel  graft,  which  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  previously,  than  most  places,  yet 
where  supplies  are  bought  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  from  a  large  number  of  people  the 
employees  have  increased  opportunity  for 
getting  fees  from  those  who  furnish  the 
goods. 

Wiiat  Made  the  Difference?  “Having 
noticed  so  many  times  your  advice  and 
warning  to  shippers,  I  enclose  two  accounts 
of  sales,  which  speak  for  themselves.  I 
have  been  shipping  to  these  parties  for  the 
last  two  years,  and  never  have  had  such  a 
discrepancy  before.  These  berries  were  all 
gathered,  packed,  and  shipped  at  the  same 
time;  they  were  put  in  the  same  refriger¬ 
ator  car,  and  were  marked  indiscriminately 
to  the  two  parties.  You  will  see  such  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  prices  obtained,  that  I  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  that  there  must  be  some 
mistake  about  it.  The  reason  I  write  you 
is,  my  experience  has  been  with  commission 
merchants,  in  making  my  complaints,  they 
usually  have  some  fault  to  find  with  the 
goods  after  they  have  sent  their  checks.  I 

have  always  thought  highly  of  - 

&  Co.,  and  believe  they  would  do  the  right 
thing.  It  is  true,  I  am  not  a  large  shipper, 
but  my  knowledge  and  observation  have 
been  that  it  is  the  little  fellow  who  suffers 
most  after  all,  as  they  don't  think  his  busi¬ 
ness  is  worth  fooling  with,  but  he  can  talk 
nevertheless,  and  Is  a  walking  advertisement 
for  any  concern  who  treats  him  right.” 

North  Carolina.  shipper. 

The  accounts  of  sales  referred  to  each 
covered  returns  for  four  crates  of  black¬ 
berries.  One  lot  sold  at  4%  cents  and  the 
other  seven  cents.  As  the  man  who  sent 
these  berries  declares  that  they  were  of  the 
same  quality,  packed  and  handled  the  same, 
he  quite  naturally  finds  it  hard  to  account 
for  the  different  prices  obtained  by  these 
two  houses  within  a  few  blocks  of  each 
other,  both  having  good  locations  and  being 
reputable  concerns.  Not  being  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  concern  which  got  the 
highest  price  in  this  ease,  I  thought  at  first 
that  this  might  be  a  case  of  “writing  up” 
the  returns  merely  as  a  bait  to  get  the 
shipper  away  from  the  other  house,  but 
further  Investigation  shows  that  this  is  not 
at  all  probable,  as  their  business  methods 


are  all  contrary  to  such  snide  or  sensational 
policies.  So  there  seems  to  be  no  way  to 
account  for  it  except  that  the  man  who  sold 
highest  found  a  better  customer  early  in 
the  day  than  the  other  receiver,  an  incident 
that  often  occurs  in  the  handling  of  perish¬ 
able  goods.  There  are  very  many  days  in 
the  year  when  the  quotation  on  perishables 
printed  in  newspapers  giving  market  news 
is  not  at  all  a  fair  average  of  the  day's 
business.  Different  prices  may  be  noted 
every  hour  or  oftener.  Many  concerns  will 
not  tell  an  outsider  what  they  get  or  pay  for 
stuff,  this  policy  being  one  of  self  defense 
against  competitors.  There  would  be  no 
way  to  get  a  correct  average  of  a  day's 
business  in  fruits,  for  instance,  but  to  com¬ 
pel  by  law  every  house  to  report  details  of 
its  transactions,  a  thing  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  Of  what  account,  then,  are  the 
published  quotations  on  perishables?  Very 
little  usually  except  as  covering  a  small 
fraction  of  the  business  of  a  day.  With 
the  more  staple  articles,  which  do  not  need 
to  be  disposed  of  so  quickly,  conditions  are 
different,  and  a  man  with  eyes  wide  open 
may  make  up  an  average  figure  that  will 
fairly  represent  the  day’s  business.  The 
quotations  printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the 
most  part  represent  current  prices  at  the 
time  of  going  to  press,  but  in  some  cases, 
where  an  average  of  two  or  three  days' 
prices  seems  more  nearly  to  show  the  tone 
of  the  market,  average  figures  are  given. 
Regarding  the  last  paragraph  of  the  in¬ 
quirer's  letter,  It  is  true  that  some  people 
do  neglect  the  small  shipper,  though  the 
custom  is  not  so  general  as  might  be  sup¬ 
posed.  I  know  that  the  man  who  sold  at 
the  lowest  price  in  the  case  mentioned  is 
especially  careful  to  see  that  small  shippers 
are  not  neglected,  not  from  specially  benevo¬ 
lent  motives,  but  as  a  matter  of  business, 
realizing  that  every  shipper  is  a  traveling 
advertisement.  w.  w.  h. 


BUILDING  CEMENT  CISTERN. 

A.  M.  W„  Troy,  N.  Y. — I  wish  to  build  a 
cistern  about  10x10  to  hold  four  feet  of 
water — soil  loam.  Shall  I  use  river  sand  or 
river  gravel?  Dow  much  sand  or  gravel  to 
cement  (Portland)  ?  How  thick  shall  I 
make  the  bottom?  How  thick  the  sides,  us¬ 
ing  boards  only  on  the  inside  of  the  cement, 
the  dirt  for  outer  form?  Can  I  let  the  bot¬ 
tom  “set”  before  building  sides?  If  so, 
will  there  not  be  a  weak  spot  w.here  new 
and  old  cement  unite?  Will  it  be  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  paint  the  inside  with  tar  or  asphalt? 
Location  of  cistern  under  piazza  on  north 
side  of  house.  How  deep  should  the  soil  be 
over  cistern  to  prevent  injury  by  freezing? 
Would  you  advise  longer  and  narrower  and 
cement  arch  over  top?  How  thick  the  arch? 

Ans. — I  should  prefer  the  river  gravel 
mixed  thoroughly  six  parts  to  one  of 
Portland  cement.  If  the  gravel  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  coarse,  use  about  one-fifth  of 
the  bulk  of  sand  with  it.  After  excavat¬ 
ing  put  up  the  “forms”  six  indies  from 
the  dirt;  make  the  concrete  stiff  enough 
so  it  will  ram  together  solid.  About  one 
foot  from  the  top  set  in  reinforcing  wire, 
which  shall  be  long  enough  to  reach  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  distance  across 
the  top;  three-eighths  or  one-half  inch  is 
large  enough.  As  soon  as  the  concrete 
has  set  take  away  the  forms  and  put  in 
four  inches  in  the  bottom  of  the  same 
combination  used  on  the  sides ;  then  cover 
the  bottom  with  one  inch  of  Portland  one 
part  and  sand  two  parts.  Then  plaster 
the  side  walls  with  the  same  two  to  one 
mixture ;  this  will  make  a  smooth  sur¬ 
face,  and  prevent  any  possible  chance  for 
leakage.  Do  not  put  the  bottom  in  first. 
The  form  of  the  cover  will  depend  on  the 
size.  You  can  safely  depend  upon  a  plain 
flat  slab  four  inches  thick  over  a  width 
of  five  feet.  If  the  cistern  is  wider  one 
of  two  methods  may  be  advised.  Small 
iron  I  beams  may  be  set  across  four  feet 
apart,  boards  laid  on  the  lower  flange, 
just  enough  lap  to  hold.  They  can  be 
taken  out  after  the  concrete  has  set. 
Leave  a  man-hole  and  also  a  small  en 
trance  for  water  pipes.  An  arch  cover 
can  be  built,  not  as  expensive  perhaps 
Put  on  a  form,  which  will  have  a  rise  of 
two  inches  to  the  foot;  that  is,  if  the 
cistern  is  eight  feet  wide  the  center  of  the 
cover  would  be  eight  inches  higher  than 
the  sides.  Let  two  inches  of  this  cover 
thickness  drop  down  on  .the  side  wall, 
and  the  four  inches  rest  upon  the  side 
wall  with  a  thickness  at  the  center  of  four 
inches.  Bend  the  reinforcing  rods  so 
they  will  occupy  the  center  of  the  cap. 
One  foot  of  dirt  will  be  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  freezing.  Follow  these  plans  and 
you  will  have  a  cistern  satisfactory  in 
every  way.  h.  e.  cook. 
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SIX  MONTHS  WITH  HENS. 

I  have  been  interested  in  Mr.  Cos¬ 
grove’s  reports  of  his  success  with  poultry 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  thought  you  might 
like  some  figures  of  whai  has  been  done 
with  practically  the  same  number  of  hens 
for  comparison  with  his  reports.  I  have 
370  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  and  70  cross¬ 
bred  ;  Brown  Leghorn  cockerels  with 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  pullets;  all  eggs 
have  been  sold  at  market  prices,  partly  to 
retail  customers  and  part  by  the  case  to 
stores,  in  Gardner,  Mass.,  a  town  of 
12,000  people,  near  here.  A  few  cases 
were  sold  for  19  cents  per  dozen,  but 
mostly  for  20  cents,  and  at  present  22 
cents  with  retail  prices  three  or  four  cents 
higher;  during  January  from  35  cents 
down  to  27  cents.  I  have  about  475  chicks 
and  intend  to  keep  about  200  pullets  and 


400  1 

liens 

through 

the 

next 

season. 

Egg  Record 

,  1906. 

Jan.  Feb, 

Mch. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

1 

71 

126 

207 

232 

286 

237 

2 

8t 

144 

225 

266 

278 

261 

3 

73 

159 

227 

251 

274 

245 

4 

SO 

149 

218 

244 

266 

258 

5 

74 

160 

*>*>*> 

249 

300 

247 

6 

73 

168 

250 

241 

309 

241 

7 

79 

142 

224 

247 

278 

217 

8 

70 

168 

253 

249 

272 

266 

9 

90 

173 

227 

248 

296 

237 

10 

82 

171 

268 

260 

269 

230 

11 

93 

174 

210 

230 

234 

230 

12 

92 

179 

258 

262 

271 

228 

13 

96 

191. 

223 

231 

263 

243 

14 

87 

1 85 

227 

249 

231 

213 

15 

90 

195 

OOP 

270 

235 

225 

16 

91 

173 

237 

238 

251 

209 

17 

88 

190 

199 

241 

243 

214 

18 

'll 

188 

245 

265 

250 

192 

19 

91 

190 

216 

264 

250 

210 

20 

91 

200 

220 

255 

246 

216 

21 

80 

188 

224 

278 

267 

220 

22 

107 

202 

213 

277 

259 

219 

23 

89 

185 

236 

277 

230 

QOO 

24 

89 

230 

231 

321 

251 

210 

25 

110 

206 

214 

252 

254 

21  2 

26 

106 

196 

219 

269 

230 

234 

27 

103 

226 

234 

of)  2 

262 

224. 

28 

1 35 

217 

215 

217 

270 

221 

29 

121 

225 

284 

246 

213 

30 

122 

254 

273 

247 

204 

31 

153 

235 

271 

o 

.898 

5,075  7,087 

7,799 

8,089 

6,798 

Total 

. 

. 

. 

. 

37,746 

No.  Hens. 

..  98 

98 

98 

98  98  97 

Pullets  . , 

...  342  342  341  340  339  336 

Average  per  hen... 

...86 

January, 

egg  sales 

$78.44 

1 

chicken  .  . .  . 

.50 

February, 

egg  sales 

100.16 

March,  egg  sales. . 

1 13.76 

April, 

egg 

sales .  . . 

1 10.44 

May, 

egg 

sales . 

1 64.55 

June, 

egg 

sales. . .  . 

123.74 

$691.56 

January,  paid  for  grain. 

February, 

paid  for 

grain 

41.35 

March,  paid  for  grain.. 

38.60 

Eggs 

for  hatching.  . 

14.45 

April, 

eggs  for  hatching. 

6.00 

Paid 

for  grain 

44.95 

May, 

paid 

for  grain .... 

61.30 

uiirie, 

paid 

for  grain. . . . 

67.85 

$312.30 

Less 

Beef  scraps  sold .  $26.45 

Used  for  house,  etc .  20.00 


Balance  . 

East  Templeton,  Mass. 


46.45 
$265.85 

$691.56 

265.85 

- $425.71 

C.  H.  V. 


Running  Sores  on  Limbs. 

Little  Girl’s  Obstinate  Case  of  Eczema- 
Mother  Says:  “Cuticura  Remedies 
a  Household  Standby.” 

“Last  year,  after  having  my  little  girl 
treated  by  a  very  prominent  physician  for 
an  obstinate  case  of  eczema,  1  resorted  to 
the  Cuticura  Remedies,  and  was  so  well 
pleased  with  the  almost  instantaneous  re- 
icf  afforded  that  we  discarded  the  physi¬ 
cian’s  prescription  and  relied  entirely  on 
the  Cuticura  Soap,  Cuticura  Ointment 
and  Cuticura  Pills.  When  we  commenced 
with  the  Cuticura  Remedies  her  feet  and 
limbs  were  covered  with  running  sores. 
In  about  six  weeks  we  had  her  completely 
well,  and  there  has  been  no  recurrence  of 
the  trouble.  W  find  that  the  Cuticura 
Remedies  are  a  valuable  household  stand¬ 
by,  living  as  we  do  twelve  miles  from  a 
doctor,  and  where  it  costs  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  dollars  to  come  up  on  the 
mountain.  Mrs.  Lizzie  Vincent  Thomas, 
Fairmount,  Walden’s  Ridge,  Tenn.,  Oct. 
13,  1905.” 

QAIII  YDV0000000^ 

rUULI  K  ■ erythin^m the | 

,  POULTRY  LIN  E-Fencing,  Feed, Incu-, 
,bators.  Livestock,  Brooders — anything — / 
jit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  J 
jour  Illustrated  Catalogue — it’s  free  for  the  j 
l asking — it's  worth  having. 

i Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co, 

I  Dep  H.  G.  2fi  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City,  i 

QQQQQQQQQQQQQOQQQQQQQQQQQ  ( 
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Var's  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  'Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  bookflOc. 
Rates  free  J.  A .  BERGE  Y,  Box  8,Telford.Pa, 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  Catalogue 
free.  C.  H.  ZTMMER,  R.  D.  41,  Weodsport,  N.  Y. 


[CAPON 

TOOLS 


Big  Profits  in  Capons 

Caponiz  ing  is  easy— soon 
learned.  Oomplote  outfit  with 
free  instructions  postpaid 
$2.50.  Capon  book  froe. 

GEO.  P.  PILLING  &  SON, 

2233  Arch  St. ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


are  raised  in  one  month: 
bring  big  prices.  Money 
makers  for  poultrymen.dWt 
farmers,  women.  y Jy 

Send  for  our  Fame  Book  and  learn  this, 
rich  industry.  Correspondence  inviteddWji 

Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co.,  dW4  dWj 
?/335  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass.U-J 


7SQUABS 


W" 


ITE  WYANDOTTES,  large  bloeky  white 
heavy  layers,  baby  chicks,  yearling  lions. 
FOREST  HILL  FARM,  Burnwood,  N .  Y. 


$750  COCK 


Send  25c  for  3-months  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  weekly 
AMERICAN  FANCIER 
and  get  beautiful  colorplet- 
urp  8x10  of  the  noted  BuffPly- 
mouth  Rock  that  cost  $750 
AMERICAN  FANCIER, 

309 Havemeyer  Bldg.,  New  York, 


SPECIAL 


R.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  W. 
P.  ROCKS.  EGGS  5c.  EACH. 
STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

L.  C.  HILLS,  Delaware,  O. 


EDWARD  G.  NOONAN, 

Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Poultry.  Prices  reasonable. 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM  ^Y®E’ 

VV,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys. 


FOR  SALE  Sporting  and  Pet  Dogs,  Pigeons.  Fer¬ 
rets,  Belgium  Hares  and  Swine.  8  cents  40-page 
Illustrated  Catalog.  C.  G.  Lloydt.  Dept.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 


100  Gallons 
30  Foot 
I  Cent 


I  Name.. 
Town... 


F  airbanks-Morse 
Domestic  Water  Supply 

Provides  all  the  conveniences  of  oity  water 
works  at  moderate  coat 

Gas,  Gasoline  or  Kerosene  Engines  for  all  purposes 
from  2  h.  p.  up. 

Cut  out  complete  advertisement  and  send  to 

FaJrbeLrvks,  Morse  (Si  Co. 

Monroe  St,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  W  598 
Gasoline  Engines. 

I  may  want. . h.  p.  to _ 

_ Street  No _ _ 

. . State . 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  Maybe  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yut  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  "04”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  8t.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  8b,  Bottom 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chieafto.  234  Craig  St.,  West,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

40  -North  ith  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  Ji.  8.  W. 

Am»rgur»  D6,  IU>»nt,  Cub*. 
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OVERFED  DUCKS. 

I  am  trying  to  raise  some  Pekin  ducks, 
and  when  they  get  four  or  five  weeks  old 
they  stagger  and  run  aroung  in  a  ring,  and 
fall  over  on  their  backs,  and  they  die  in  a 
day  or  two.  What  is  the  cause,  and  a 
remedy?  I  feed  corntneal  and  poultry  pow¬ 
der  and  plenty  of  water.  s.  n.  b. 

Fallentimber,  Pa. 

Apparently  S.  H.  B.’s  ducks  are  feel¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  too  strong  living  and 
are  paying  for  their  folly  with  indigestion. 
Ducklings  should  always  have  a  portion  of 
their  food  consist  of  wheat  bran.  Make 
the  feed  cornmeal  and  wheat  bran,  equal 
parts,  with  about  10  per  cent  ground  beef 
scraps  and  five  per  cent  fine  grit  or  clear 
sharp  sand  added,  and  1  think  they  will 
cut  no  more  queer  capers  and  will  grow 
as  though  they  couldn’t  help  it.  J.  e.  s. 

THE  KING  BARN  VENTILATORS. 

What  sized  ventilating  flue  or  out-take 
would  be  required  for  cattle  barn  52x100 
feet,  stabling  80  head?  Would  galvanized 
iron  be  all  right  for  that  purpose?  How 
far  above  the  roof  would  you  extend  it? 
Woud  it  require  anv  cover?  J.  E.  p. 

Wallacetown,  Ontario. 

The  ventilation  of  a  cow  stable  requires 
that  the  ventilating  shaft  should  have  a 
cross  section,  that  is,  inside  area,  equal 
to  four  square  feet  for  every  40  cows. 
Eighty  cows  would  require  four  such 
flues,  or  a  smaller  number  whose  aggre¬ 
gate  cross  section  would  measure  16 
square  feet.  In  a  barn  52  x  100  feet  it 
would  probably  be  best  to  have  two  ven¬ 
tilating  flues,  each  with  a  cross  section  of 
eight  feet.  The  nearer  square  they  are  in 
cross  section  the  more  efficient  they  will 
be.  Galvanized  iron  is  the  best  material 
which  can  be  used  in  their  construction, 
and  they  should  rise  at  least  four  feet 
above  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  and  should 
be  provided  with  a  storm  cover,  far 
enough  above  the  top  of  the  shaft  to  per¬ 
mit  a  goo'd  sweep  of  the  wind  under  it. 
If  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  barn 
will  permit  the  shafts  to  run  straight  up 
through  the  ridge  this  is  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  plan,  and  the  simplest  construction 
would  be  to  set  up  2x4s  at  four  corners 
and  buy  the  galvanized  iron  in  10-foot 
strips,  as  they  usually  come,  of  the  right 
width  to  tack  directly  to  the  2x4s.  A 
good  quality  of  3-ply  B.  &  W.  acid-proof 
paper  or  a  good  quality  of  Ruberoid  roof¬ 
ing  may  be  used  instead  of  the  galvanized 
iron,  put  on  in  the  same  way  and  covered 
with  sheeting  if  it  would  be  found  ma¬ 
terially  cheaper,  but  the  galvanized  iron 
is  best.  More  knowledge  is  needed  re¬ 
garding  internal  arrangements  of  the  barn 
to  permit  satisfactory  advice  being  given. 

_  F.  H.  KING. 

SHIPPING  PARTLY  HATCHED  EGGS. 

A  certain  poultr.vman  claims  to  incubate 
eggs,  under  hens  or  In  a  machine  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  days,  until  the  chick  is  well  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  egg.  Then,  he  claims,  these  eggs 
can  be  sent  on  a  journey  of  three  or  four 
days  so  that  they  will  hatch  perfectly  when 
unpacked  and  put  under  a  hen  or  in  a  ma¬ 
chine.  This  seems  such  a  remarkable  state¬ 
ment  that  we  would  like  expert  opinions  re¬ 
garding  it.  Have  you  ever  known  such  eggs 
to  hatch,  or  do  you  believe  such  eggs  can  be 
guaranteed  to'  hatch? 

This  may  be  possible,  but  I  fail  to  see 
any  advantage  in  it,  unless  it  might  be  to 
remove  the  infertile  eggs.  But  why  not 
finish  up  the  hatch  and  ship,  the  little 
chicks,  which  is  a  safe  and  easy  thing  to 

do  ?  HILANDALE  FARM. 

Ohio. 

My  opinion  in  regard  to  shipping  eggs 
partly  incubated  is  that  it  cannot  be  done, 
unless  shipped  with  the  incubator  work¬ 
ing.  I  cannot  see  how  they  could  be 
packed  so  as  to  maintain  tbe  heat  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  germ  alive,  unless  heat 
be  supplied  while  on  the  journey.  I  have 
had  an  incubator  lamp  go  out  when  eggs 
were  half  hatched,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  eggs  would  go  down  10  or  15  de¬ 
grees  in  a  few  hours  in  a  warm  day.  I 


should  hesitate  a  long  time  before  send¬ 
ing  money  for  such  eggs,  and  expect  re¬ 
sults  that  would  be  satisfactory. 

New  York.  c.  h.  zimmer. 

What  next?  Perhaps  it  can  be  done, 
but  I  doubt  it.  The  heat  must  be  kept 
up  evenly,  and  the  ventilation  continued, 
or  they  will  be  chilled  or  suffocated.  Hens 
do  leave  the  nest  at  times,  and  no  harm 
done,  but  it  is  risky.  I  would  like  to  see 
this  fact  demonstrated,  and  after  it  is 
done,  where  is  the  advantage?  What  1 
want  to  see  most  is  some  one  who  can  tell 
a  fertile  egg  nearly  every  time  while  in 
the  basket  just  laid,  so  as  not  to  put  in¬ 
fertile  in  the  machine  or  under  the  hen 
at  all.  Let  us  see  this  man  prove  he  can 
do  the  trick  mentioned,  and  when  done 
tell  us  where  he  gains  except  getting  rid 
of  infertiles  and  changing  the  location. 

Rhode  Island.  Walter  sherman. 

I  have  never  tried  to  see  how  long  a 
chick  would  live  in  the  shell  after  it  has 
been  incubated,  say  for  two  weeks  or 
more,  but  we  all  know  from  experience 
that  the  eggs  may  be  left  out  of  the  incu¬ 
bator  all  day  or  all  night,  as  they  fre¬ 
quently  are  by  accident,  and  still  hatch 
well.  Whether  the  chick  would  develop 
heat  enough  to  keep  itself  alive  for  three 
or  four  days  I  do  not  know.  Of  course, 
all  we  or  the  hen  supplies  is  heat,  all  the 
rest  needed  for  its  development  is  in  the 
shell,  so  it  seems  to  me  a  question  largely 
of  the  surrounding  temperature;  the  time 
of  year  when  they  were  shipped,  whether 
such  a  thing  was  possible  or  not.  I  know 
that  early  in  the  season,  when  the  weather 
is  quite  cold,  my  hens  have  left  the  nests 
until  the  eggs  were  “stone  cold,”  as  we 
say;  that  is,  the  animal  heat  was  entirely 
gone,  and  still  hatch  out  a  good  percen¬ 
tage  of  chicks;  in  fact,  all  the  difference 
it  ever  made,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  was  to 
delay  the  hatch.  While  this  claim  is 
rather  startling  at  first  sight,  still  I  should 
not  regard  it  as  an  impossibility  by  any 
means.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 

Connecticut. 

I  have  never  had  experience  in  ship¬ 
ping  eggs  that  had  been  incubated  for  a 
week,  therefore  I  cannot  speak  from  au¬ 
thority.  It  strikes  me  as  being  possible, 
but  not  practicable  in  a  commercial  way. 
If,  however,  it  is  being  done,  that  fact 
is  worth  more  than  theory  or  opinion. 
It  is  quite  surprising  how  much  eggs  can 
stand  in  the  way  of  varying  temperature 
during  the  processes  of  incubation,  pro¬ 
vided  the  temperature  does  net  run  much 
above  103  nor  below  80  or  90.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  incubate  eggs  for  one 
week  or  more,  until  the  germ  of  life  has 
been  thoroughly  established,  and  by  care¬ 
ful  packing  to  retain  the  heat  to  ship 
them  long  distances,  with  the  reasonable 
expectation  that  if  they  were  placed 
promptly  in  machines  that  were  properly 
run  through  the  remainder  of  the  hatch, 
they  would  give  reasonably  satisfactory 
results.  I  would  consider  the  greatest 
danger  would  be  through  violent  jarring 
in  transit  rather  than  variation  in  tem¬ 
perature  except  during  very  cold  weather 
when,  of  course,  it  might  be  possible  that 
they  would  become  chilled.  It  brings  up 
an  interesting  subject  for  investigation. 
I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  make  a  trial 
of  this  problem  at  Cornell  University  in 
the  near  future,  at  which  time  we  will  be 
glad  to  give  you  the  results. 

JAMES  E.  RICE. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS 

Pigs  from  six  weeks  to  six  months 
old.  The  finest  I  ever  raised.  Lengthy 
symmetrical,  large  honed  and  thrifty. 

Pedigree  with  each  Pig.  Write  for 
what  you  want.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

“ROUND  HILL  STOCK  FARM.” 
Singers  Glen,  Rockingham  County,  Va. 
W.  H.  RODGERS,  Manager. 


The  New  Way 

Swift’s  Soluble 
Blood  Flour 

_ the  Only  Way 


The  Old  Way  gave  good  results,  but  whole  milk  containing 
high-priced  butter-fat  is  too  expensive  for  calf-feeding.  The 
New  Way— feeding  1/4  pound  Swift’s  Soluble  Blood  Flour 
with  Skim-milk  produces  as  good  results  at  much  less  cost. 


The  Reason  Why 


Young  calves  require  a  ration  rich  in  digestible 
Protein  so  they  may  grow  Bone  and  Flesh  instead 
of  laying  on  Fat.  Swift’s  Soluble  Blood  Flour 
(Protein  87%)  is  the  richest  Protein  feed  available. 
We  have  literature  which  tells  about  it.  Ask  for  it. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


Animal  Food  Department,  Desk  3 
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SHOO-FLY  animals- 

^  FRIEND 

Kills  fly  It  strikes.  Kseps  the  rest  off  cow*  In 

pasture  longer  than  any  Imitation.  Absolutely  harmless  to 
man  or  beast.  Cures  all  sores.  Used  by  same  dairymen 
since  1885.  Kills  lice  and  mites.  If  dealer  offers  sub¬ 
stitute,  send  us  $1  for  Improved  5-tube  Sprayer  and  enough 
8moo-Fly  te  protect  200  cows,  $  1  returned  if  cows  not 
protected.  Name  express  office.  Free  booklet. 
flkoo-Fly  Mfc«  Co.,  loigF&lrmount  Ave.,  Philadelphia 


HOGS  and  CATTLE,  from  $1.00  per  100 
up.  Best  on  the  market.  Send  lor  Free 
.  Catalogue  Stockmen’s  Supplies. 

Rnrnh  ft.  fln  177  Illinois  St..  Ohica?o. 


Don't  forget  what  we  said  last  week  about 
The  Stevens  Brothers-Hastings  Co.  Iiol- 
steins  atLacona,  N.Y.  No  question  but  that 
you  can  do  better  with  them  than  in  any  other 
herd  for  they  are  in  a  'position  where  they 
have  got  to  sell.  Oo  and  see  them.  They 
have  a  herd  of  175  head  at  Liverpool ,  N.  Y. 
(near  Syracuse).  Bulls  athalf  their  value. 
Fresh  cows  and  heifers  safely  in  calf. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Si-lid  postal  rarrl  for  64-page  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  grent  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  —  To  learn  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STREET. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 


RKGISTERED  ANGORA  GOATS.— Pairs  or 
trios.  REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 
Write  for  prices  and  information. 
MELROSE  STOCK  FARM.  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind, 
also  Ferrets.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SI  LAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 

[An  Oil  C— Seven  Shropshire  ram  lambs  of 
run  wALC  varying  ages.  All  from  registered 
stock.  CHAS.  M.  JARVIS,  Berlin,  Conn. 

Jersey  Cattle,  Berkshire  Hogs, 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 


From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Wavnes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  00 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM.  Rifton,  Ulster  Co..  N.Y. 


THE  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
are  bred  for  large  production,  Good  size,  8trong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  oiler  at  prices  that  will  please  y o u . 


Reg.  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS  and  0. 1.C.  SWINE 

at  reasonable  prices  for  sale.  We  have  some  excel¬ 
lent  Cattle  and  Swine;  all  ages.  Write  your  wants  to 
Jas.  Marvin  &  Son,  Andover,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio. 


PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARMS JXHEyrKiS 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


DCPICTCDCn  n  I  P  and  Chester  White  pigs 
iiLululLllLU  Ui  li  Ui  either  sex,  pairs  not  akin 
Telephone.  E.  P.  ROGERS,  Wayvflle,  N.  Y. 


ERSEY  REDS,  CHESTER  WHITES. 

Choice  pigs— any  age  of  the  highest  standard. 
Write  for  prices  and  state  age  wanted. 

HOLMES  SEED  CO.,  Harrisburg;,  Penn. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  iSSUiSSS 

Hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
Meadow  Brook  Stock  Farm,  Rochester.  Mich. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  01215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
08600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg-,  Pa. 


Keg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 


8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 


in  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS  WANTED.-I  want  to  buy  purebred 
registered  Holstein  females;  especially  Cows  due 
to  freshen  this  Fall.  State  price  and  full  particulars. 
Address,  Box  94,  Cooperstown,  New  York. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

$20.00  to  $25.00 

Cheaper  than  von  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Write  for  Photographs  and  Pedigrees. 

We  also  offer  special  bargains  in  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  our  great  Sir  Korndyke  Manor  lie  Kol  Jr. 
RIVENBURGH  BROS.,Hillhurst  Farm, Oneida, N.Y. 

The  Edgewater  Herd, 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Holstein  cattle  of  the  purest  breeding,  Chester 
White,  Poland  China,  Berkshire,  Essex,  and  Duroc 
Jersey  Ked  Swine  of  all  ages  A  Splendid  bred  lot 
of  Young  Stock  on  Hand  for  Sale,  also  Choice  Grade 
Dairy  Cows.  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 
Address  \V.  R.  SELLECK,  Huutiugtou,  N.  Y. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 


DEADLY  TYPHOID  FEVER  GERMS, 
DEADLY  CHOLERA  INFANTUM  GEHMS 

are  more  frequently  taken  into  the  human  stomach  ill 
milk  than  all  other  cases  combined.  Some  cows  milk 
also  produces  stomach  trouble  and  acute  indigestion. 
If  you  are  an  Invalid  or  have  an  invalid  child  or 
if  you  are  troubled  with  indigestion,  write  and 
give  me  full  particulars.  I  can  furnish  you  with  a 
registered  Holstein  cow  giving  just  the  proper  amount 
of  fat  and  protein.  When  you  buy  unbalanced  or  im¬ 
pure  milk  you  imperil  the  lives  of  all  who  drink  it. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 

Department  I),  Cortland,  N,  Y. 


Holstein  Cattle. 

Home  of  Lord  Netherland  DeKol.  Great  sire  of  high 
testing  cows.  He  has  50  A.  R.  O.  (laughters  and  more 
that  average  4#  and  over  than  any  other  bull.  High 
class  stock  for  sale.  Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  any¬ 
thing  you  may  need.  „ 

J£.  C.  BRILL,  Foughquag,  N,  Y. 
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FRAUD  IN  CATTLE  REGISTRATION. 

Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where  fraud  has 
been  practiced  in  registering  purebred  cattle? 
Cases  have  come  to  our  notice  where  it  is 
claimed  that  one  animal  was  substituted  for 
another.  In  such  a  case,  what  could  he 
done? 

I  am  not  familiar  with  any  other  asso¬ 
ciation  except  the  Holstein-Friesian  As¬ 
sociation,  and  am  frank  to  say  that  with 
the  methods  of  this  association  no  such 
deception  could  be  consummated.  When 
application  is  made  for  registry  in  the 
above  association  a  diagram  of  the  mark¬ 
ings  of  the  calf  on  both  sides  has  to  be 
given,  together  with  a  breeding  certificate 
properly  signed  bv  the  owner  of  the  bull 
and  the  date  of  service.  In  case  of  trans¬ 
fer  of  dam  in  calf  this  breeding  certificate 
is  also  attached  to  the  transfer  and  prop¬ 
erly  signed  by  the  owner  of  the  bull.  The 
certificate  of  registry  is  issued  giving  the 
name  of  dam  and  sire  and  date  of  birth  of 
the  animal  registered,  and  on  the  back  of 
this  certificate  of  registry  is  a  correct 
marking  of  the  animal  as  drawing  shows 
on  the  application  for  registry.  You  can 
readily  see  that  it  is  almost  an  impossi¬ 
bility  to  deceive  with  the  above  system, 
and  I  can  recall  but  one  instance  that  has 
come  under  my  observation  where  decep¬ 
tion  was  attempted,  and  in  this  case  it 
was  promptly  discovered  and  the  animal 
thrown  out.  The  only  hardship  in  this 
instance  was  on  the  owner  of  the  animal, 
who  attempted  to  deceive. 

New  York.  tv.  w.  cheney. 

The  certificate  of  registry  of  a  pure¬ 
bred  animal  is  valuable  only  so  far  as  the 
value  of  the  registration  can  be  relied 
upon.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  cat¬ 
tle  association  that  would  tolerate  for  one 
moment  anything  that  would  discredit 
their  registry  system,  but  it  is  easy  for 
a  man  of  disrepute  to  take  old  registry 
certificates  and  apply  them  to  animals, 
grades  for  instance  or  others  that  do 
not  compare  by  age,  and  palm  them  off  on 
those  who  arc  not  acquainted  with  pure- 
breds,  and  in  a  case  of  this  kind  they 
should  be  exposed  to  the  full  extent  of 
publicity,  and  should  be  made  to  recom¬ 
pense  the  purchaser  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  law.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  of 
the  kind  in  our  association,  or  in  any 
association,  but  I  have  cautioned  our 
management  to  be  on  the  alert  and  watch 
for  anything  that  would  savor  of  wrong 
registration.  The  cattle  business  at  this 
time  is  quite  prosperous,  and  no  doubt 
there  are  persons  who  would  lake  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  and  register  anything  that 
they  could,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
person,  whether  a  breeder  or  not,  who  is 
interested  in  purebred  stock,  to  try  to 
have  the  records  of  the  different  cattle 
associations  kept  as  pure  as  it  is  possible 
to  have  them.  a.  a.  cortelyou. 

New  Jersey. 

Yes;  take  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  as  example.  Inside  the  last  year 
we  (the  directors)  shut  out  from  future 
registering  a  certain  breeder  who  had 
been  guilty  of  substituting  animals.  For 
instance,  we  register  animals  as  “solid 
color.”  Now.  a  solid  color  Jersey  may  be 
anything  from  a  light  gray  through  all 
the  different  shades  of  so-called  fawn  to 
black,  as  you  can  see  by  looking  over  the 
imported  cattle  at  any  sales.  If  he  had 
a  club  certificate  describing  an  animal  of 
a  certain  pedigree  born — say  May  25,  1902 
— it  would  be  very  easy  to  substitute  one 
born  in  1900  if  the  description  was  only 
“solid  color,”  black  tongue  and  switch, 
both  animals  answering  the  same  descrip¬ 
tion.  I  can  say  officially  for  our  organi¬ 
zation.  where  indisputable  proof  is  sub¬ 
mitted  of  such  substitutions,  that  such  a 
breeder  is  not  likely  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  play  any  more  such  tricks 
backed  up  with  registration  certificates  of 
the  club.  I  can  say  that  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  in  its  endeavors  to 
keep  its  records  as  clean  as  possible,  will 
be  glad  to  have  proof  produced  of  any 
breeder  being  guilty  of  crooked  work. 
We  try  to  keep  our  records,  sc?  that  a  reg¬ 
istration  certificate  will  “mean  or  certify” 
as  near  an  authentication  of  pure  breed¬ 


ing  as  possibly,  but,  we  cannot  make 
men  honest,  although  we  will  punish  dis¬ 
honesty  if  possible,  robt.  f.  shannon. 
Pennsylvania. 


MAKING  BUTTER  FROM  ONE  COW. 

I  noticed  in  The  R.  N.-Y  last  Winter, 
letters  from  some  of  the  readers  telling 
of  the  difficulty  they  had  in  their  butter, 
making.  In  regard  to  the  one  where 
the  butter  stuck  to  the  butter-bowl,  ladle 
and  butter-worker,  I  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  it  is  a  very  great  bother,  and 
causes  much  worry  to  anyone  trying  to 
make  butter.  My  experience  with  such 
may  be  of  help  to  some  one  else,  as  I 
have  made  from  50  to  42  or  43  pounds 
a  month  from  one  cow  ever  since  August 
1,  1905,  nearly  a  year.  I  have  no  cellar 
and  no  modern  improvements  to  work 
with.  The  milk  is  brought  to  the  house, 
I  then  strain  it-  in  shallow  pans  or  small 
pails.  If  the  thermometer  is  at  about  66 
out  of  doors,  I  set  the  dishes  with  the 
new  milk  in  them  away  in  an  unused 
room,  for  the  cream  to  rise.  If  the  ther¬ 
mometer  is  going  above  66,  I  have  two 
ordinary  washtubs  I  use.  I  set  the  pails 
or  pans  in  them,  then  I  pump  cold  water 
and  pour  around  them,  cooling  the  milk 
in  this  way,  changing  the  water  as  it  gets 
warm.  When  all  the  steam  is  off  the 
milk.  I  take  a  clean  white  cotton  cloth, 
wring  it  out  of  cold  water  and  spread  it 
over  the  top  of  the  tubs  (do  not  wring  it 
dry).  I  then  cover  over  that  a  “binder 
canvas,”  wet  it  and  there  let  tlie  milk 
stay  until  the  cream  has  risen,  24  hours, 
or  something  like  that,  changing  the 
water  night  and  morning  or  oftencr  if 
required.  I  churn  when  I  have  gathered 
from  one-half  to  one  gallon  of  cream. 
During  these  hot  days  T  prepare  my  churn 
and  butter-bowl  for  churning  the  night 
before,  by  scalding  them  first  with  boiling 
water,  then  adding  cold  water.  I  fill  my 
churn  full  of  cold  water,  so  that  not  the 
least  bit  of  the  space  inside  will  become 
dry.  If  it  does  the  butter  will  stick  to  it. 
I  set  my  butter  bow!  and  ladle  in  a  gran¬ 
ite  pan  and  (after  scalding)  pour  in  cold 
water  enough  so  the  wood  is  all  cov¬ 
ered  well  with  the  cold  water  outside 
and  inside.  In  the  morning  I  like 
to  commence  churning  not  later  than 
5  A.  M.,  as  I  have  everything  in 
readiness  it  is  not  much  trouble  to  get 
the  churning  done  at  that  hour;  I  also 
have  the  cream  (which  is  in  a  stone  jar) 
sitting  in  cold  water  over  night.  After 
I  churn  and  wash  butter,  etc.,  I  take  the 
butter  from  churn  in  the  butter-bowl;  I 
sprinkle  the  bowl  and  ladle  all  around 
inside  lightly  with  salt.  This  keeps  the 
butter  from  sticking  to  either  one  of 
them;  if  the  butter  is  soft  I  take  a  large 
pail,  or  small  tub,  fill  with  cold  water,  and 
setting  in  a  cool  place,  set  the  butter- 
bowl  on  the  top  of  the  cold  water;  it  will 
float.  I  again  wring  a  clean  towel  out  of 
cold  water  and  spread  completely  over 
the  top  of  the  whole,  tub  or  pail,  and  the 
butter-bowl  (the  wet  cloth  on  the  top  of 
the  vessels  of  the  cold  water  keeps  them 
much  colder  than  without).  I  let  the  but¬ 
ter  stand  thus  one  hour,  then  take  out  and 
mix  as  required.  If  still  too  soft  to  make 
in  rolls  I  again  set  on  the  water  for  one- 
half  hour  longer,  then  roll  and  wrap  in 
the  butter  paper,  which  has  been  dipped 
in  cold  water,  I  then  place  the  rolls  of 
butter  in  a  large  stone  jar  and  set  it  in 
another  tub  of  cold  water,  (these  are 
one-pound  rolls)  changing  the  water  as 
required,  until  marketed.  This  seems  like 
a  great  deal  of  work,  and  it  is,  but  where 
one  has  no  cellar  and  no  ice,  cold  water 
is  the  next  best.  I  find  in  this  section  of 
country  no  cellars  to  speak  of,  and  only 
an  occasional  farmer  trying  to  keep  ice, 
while  nearly  all  keep  a  cow  or  two,  make 
butter  when  the  weather  is  suitable,  and 
stop  when  it  is  not.  E.  A.  p. 

Delaware.  _ 

“I  know  one  or  two  men,”  said  Uncle 
Fben,  “dat  prays  to  be  made  upright  and 
honest,  dat  ’ud  lose  money  in  deir  busi¬ 
ness  if  deir  prayers  was  to  come  true.” — 
Washington  Star. 


Washed  In  1  minute 


Count  the  pieces  —  notice  the  dif¬ 
ference— and  you’ll  understand  why  the 
one  who  has  to  do  the  cleaning  prefers  the 
simple  Sharpies  Tubular. 

There  are  other  advantages  just  as  much 
in  favor  of  the  Tubular.  Write  today  for 
catalog  V-153— it  tells  you  all  about  the  gain, 
use,  and  choice  of  a  separator. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


A  Big  Difference 

One  Minute’s  Washing  as  compared  to 
at  least  fifteen.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  save 
at  least  fourteen  minutes  twice  a  day? 
One  minute  with  a  cloth  and  brush  cleans 
the  absolutely  simple  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separator  bowl  shown  in  the  upper 
picture.  It  takes  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour 
with  a  cloth  and  something  to  dig  out  dents, 
grooves,  corners  and  holes  to  clean  other 
bowls— one  of  which  is  shown  in  lower  picture. 


Washed  In  15  to  30  minutes 


de  Laval 

CRUM  SEPARATORS 

Save  •10.-" to  s15  -  Per  Cow 

Every  Year  of  Use 

Over  All  Gravity  and  Dilution  Systems 

C' i  - 

And  At  Least  *5.-  Per  Cow 
Every  Year  of  Use 

Over  All  Other  Cream  Separators 

, While  They  Last' 

From  TwoTo  Ten  Times  Longer 

Than  Any  Other  Machine. 

Catalogue  and  any  desired  particulars' 
to  be  had  (or  the  asking. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 
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HORSE  OWNERS!  USE 

GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC 
BALSAM. 


A  safe,  speedy  and  positivo  cure. 
The  safest,  Bo.t  BLISTER  ever 
usod.  Removes  nil  bunches  from 
Hor«es.  Impossible  to  produco 

_  scar  or  blemish.  Send  for  circu- 

_  lars.  Spoclal  advice  free. 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NEWTON’S  Heave  and  Cough  Cure 

A  VETERINART  SPECIFIC. 

_  14yearssale.  Onetotwocans 
trill  cure  Heaves.  $1.00  per 
can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 
TbeNewtonKemedyCo.,Toledo,0. 


Dr.  Holland’s  Medi¬ 
cated  Stock  Salt 

has  no  rival  as  a  Conditioner  and 
Worm  Destroyer.  ▲  true  remedy 
for  the  ills  of  stock.  Health, Thrift 
and  Rapid  Growth  are  the  results 
of  its  use.  Guaranteed  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  is  claimed  for  it.  Ten 
1 10)  feeds  for  a  cent. 

TICK  HOLLAND  STOCK  RBJ1EPY 
COMPANY,  WELLINGTON, OHIO. 
Write  for  Booklet.  Agents  Wanted 


ABSORBINE 

Will  reduce  inflamed, swollen  Joints, 
Bruises,  Soft  Bunches,  cure  Boils, 
Fistula,  or  any  unhealthy  sore 
quickly ;  pleasant  to  use;  does  not 
blister  under  bandage  or  re¬ 
move  the  hair,  and  you  can 
work  the  horse.  #2.00 per  bot- 
tie  delivered.  Book  8-B  free. 
>'  ABSORBINR,  JR.,  formankind, 
'“'V?$i.oo  per  Bottle.  Cures  Varicose 
Veins,  Strains,  Bruises,  Etc.  Mfd. 
only  by 

, YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Springfield, Mass. 


W.F 


COOPER 

SHEEP  DIP 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD  *»r  «<> 

years.  Used  on  250  millions  annually.  If  local 
druggist  cannot  supply,  send  $1.75  for  $2  (100  gal.) 
pkt.  to  CYItlL  FBANCKLYN,  72  Beaver  St.,  N.  I. 


% 


Every  Medicine  Shell 


ulNDAUS  \ 
SPAVIN  CURU 


Should  hare  the  groat  reined?  for 
BPAVINS.  RINOBONEK,  CURBS 
AND  SPLINTS. 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 

•  la  Bottle;  8  lor  S3. 

All  Pru^tiat!,.  Writ©  for  Free 
“Tr©*tia©  nn  th©  Horae.  " 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  Co., 
Eno.burg  Fall.,  Vt. 


WARRINER’S 


CHAIN 

HANGING 

«J71 


STANCHION 


I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  Ind.,  says: 

“T  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 
Eorestville,  Conn. 


STEEL  STANCHIONS 

Write  for  new  circular  and  prices. 

F.  R.  &  H.  J.  WELCHER, 

BUTLER  ST.,  NEW  A  UK,  N.  ” 


Y. 


CHAIN-HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
rale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
ForestvUle,  Conn. 


BUILD  YOUR  OWN 
I 


Weniakottao  best,  the  cheapest  and  the  Simplest 
Silo  In  the  world.  Parts  shipped  complete,  all  ready 
to  put  up.  Directions  make  it  easy. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

MAY  WE  SEND  YOU  A  CATALOGUE? 

VAN  SLYKE  &  C0„  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y, 

The  International 

Is  the  only  Silo  with  an  Automatic  Self  Adjusting 
Hoop.  Also  has  Continuous,  Open  Front,  Air  Tight, 
and  Easy  Operating  Door,  ami  a  Permanent  Laduer, 
always  in  Position.  Made  of  Selected  2-inch  Tank 
Pine.  Matched,  ready  to  set  up.  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Box  91,  Jefferson,  O. 


SILOS 

The  kind  that '‘Uncle  Sam”  uses.  Contin¬ 
uous  opening  Front,  Air-tight  Doors,  Per¬ 
manent  Iron  Ladder.  Also  Silo  Filling 
Machinery,  Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  and 
Dog  Powers,  Threshers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 

Box  II,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


How  About  YOUR  Ensilage? 

“OHIO”  Ensilage  Cutters  cut  two  ways — cut  and  elevate  the  corn  into 
silo  at  an  amazing  speed;  and  cut  off  huge  slices  from  your  ensilage  expenses. 

How  does  it  "cut”  expenses?  By  its  immense  capacity,  its  self  feed 
mechanism,  its  power-saving  direct  draft  blower,  its  simply  operated 
silage  distributor,  its  minimum  use  of  power  for  maximum  results. 

Silage  as  a  milk  and  beef  producer  is 
far  superior  to  grain.  Our  book 
ern  Silage  Methods”  (10c)  tells  all  about  it. 

Our  Ensilage  Cutter  Catalog  will  easily  con¬ 
vince  the  man  who  wants  the  best.  Send 
for  it.  Manufactured  only  by 
The  Silver  Manufacturing  Co., 

Salem.  Ohio. 
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HUMOROUS 


“Why  do  you  refer  to  his  fortune  as 
hush  money?”  Wagg:  “He  made  it  in 
soothing  syrup.” — Philadelphia  Record. 

“The  boss  sent  me  after  a  galvanic 
battery  this  morning,  and  they  wouldn't 
give  it  to  me  without  the  money,  so  I 
told  them  to  charge  it.”  “That  must 
have  shocked  them.” — Credit  Lost. 

“I  believe,  senator,”  she  said,  “that 
you  were  elected  because  you  claimed  to 
be  a  friend  of  the  people?”  “Yes.” 
“What  have  you  done  for  them  since 
your  arrival  in  Washington?”  “What 
have  I  done  for  them?  My  dear  young 
lady,  I  have  done  a  great  deal  for  them. 
On  four  different  occasions  I  have  been 
paired  when  if  I  had  been  present  I 
should  have  had  to  vote  against  them  and 
favor  corporations  that  employ  me  as 
their  attorney  between  sessions.” — Chi¬ 
cago  Record-Herald. 

Little  Willie  is  the  apple  of  his  father’s 
eye,  and  he  deserves  to  be.  A  while  ago 
a  rough-looking  individual  came  to  the 
house  where  little  Willie  lives,  and 
grasped  him  by  the  collar.  “If  you  don't 
tell  me  where  your  father  keeps  his  mon¬ 
ey.  I’ll  knock  yer  ’ead  orf  yer  shoulders, 
an’  arfter  that  I’ll  eat  yer.”  “Oh,  please 
don’t  do  that,  sir,  whimpered  Willie. 
“You’ll  find  all  the  money  we’ve  got  in  an 
old  waistcoat  in  the  kitchen.”  Two  min¬ 
utes  later  a  bruised  and  battered  wreck 
was  heaved  through  the  front  door  of 
little  Willie’s  dwelling  place,  and  sat  for 
a  while  in  the  gutter  and  blinked.  “That 
kid’s  too  smart — unnatural  smart,”  it  mut¬ 
tered.  “Never  said  a  word  about  ’is  ole 
man  bein’  inside  that  weskit.” — Tit-Bits. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


REMOVAL  NOTICE. 

J.M.THORBURN&CO. 

(Late  of  36  Cortlandt  Street,) 

Have  removed  to  their  large  new 
five  story  building  at 

33  BARCLAY  STREET 

extending  through  to 

38  PARK  PLACE. 

Send  for  our  BULB  catalogue 
— ready  in  August — containing  as 
usual,  the  largest  assortment  of 
high  class  bulbs  in  America. 
Mailed  free  on  application. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

MEW  TORK. 

Founded,  in  1802. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 


At  W  HOLES  A  I.  E  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
rofits  In  use  61  y«*ars.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
irange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INCiERSOLL,  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Saw  Mills 

If  you  need  anything  in  saw  mills  or  woodworking  ma¬ 
chinery,  send  for  our  catalog.  Our  line  is  complete. 
Goods  highest  quality  and  prices  reasonable. 

Amtricin  Saw  Mill  Mch.  Co.,  iso  Hopest.,Hackettstown,N.  j 
New  York  Office,  610  Engineering  Building. 


Let  Me  Prove  to  You,  at  My  Expense 
That  a  CHATHAM  Fanning  Mill  Makes 
Your  Grain  Cr  Worth  More  Money 


°  in 

del 
<t>  jse 


To  prove  that  the  Chatham  Fan 
will  get  you  full  value  for  every  sot 
of  grain  you  raisej  we  will  allow  3 
one  a  month  FREE. 

Send  at  once  for  our  little  bool 
Make  Dollars  Out  of  Wind.”  Wei 
it  by  return  mail, postpaid,  and  q 
you  a  special  price  on  a  Chath 
Fanning  Mill. 

Then— when  you  are  through  \ 
dering  how  we  can  sell  so  goc  tv. 
machine  for  so  little  money— sej  to  ^ 
us  an  order  for  a  FREE  test.  cj 

We  will  ship  you  a  Mill,  e  ^  t~s 
charges  prepaid,  and  you  c 
use  It  a  month  on  your  own  farm 
to  see  what  ft  will  do. 

And,  if  you  are  not  thoroughly 
convinced  that  it  is  exactly  as 
represented,  you  can  send  it 
back  at  our  expense,  and  the 
test  won’t  cost  you  anything. 

We  have  had  25  years  exper¬ 
ience  making  Fanning  Mills  and 
own  two  of  the  largest  factories 
in  America. 

Our  offer  is  made  in  good  faith  ani 
any  Commercial  Agency  or  any  Bank" 
in  Detroit  will  tell  you  of  our  responsibility. 

Send  at  once  for  our  liberal  proposition  and 
get  a  Chatham  Fanning  Mill  to  saving  for 
you  as  quickly  as  possible. 

It  will  grade  all  your  grain  so  you  can  get 
"first  price”  for  it. 

It  will  take  all  the  chaff,  weed-seed  and 


withered  kernels  out  of  your  grain.  It  will  take 
cockle  out  of  wheat, separate  oats  from  wheat 
or  anyone  kind  of  grain  from  all  others. 

If  you  own  a  Chatham  Fanning  Mill,  you 
can  sell  seed-grain  to  other  people  instead  of 
buying  It  yourself. 

With  "A  Chatham”  you  can  clean  Corn, 
Rye,  Barley,  Wheat,  Oats,  Timothy,  Clover, 
Millet,  Flax,  Rice,  Peas,  Beans,  Kaffir  Corn, 
Potatoes,  Broom  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Grass 
Seed,  Cotton  Seed, 
Alsike,  Blue  Grass, 
Red  Top,  Buck¬ 
wheat,  Hungarian, 
Orchard  Grass, 
Rape,  Rye  Grass 


of 


I  and  everything 
|  this  kind. 

You  do  not  get 
“mixed  crops”  nor 
"sow  weeds”  if  your 
seed-grain  is  cleaned 
_  with  a  Chatham  Fan¬ 
ning  Mill. 

But  we  haven’t  room  here  to 
tell  you  more  about  this  mill  that  every 
farmer  should  own. 

Send  for  our  book  at  once  and  get  the 
whole  story  with  our  FREE  trial  offer. 

Let  us  tell  you  the  many  different  ways  a 
Chatham  Fanning  Mill  puts  dollars  into  your 
pocket.  We  ship  from  one  of  our  nearest 
branch  warehouses.  We  have  one  in  all 
leading  trade  centers  In  the  different  states. 
This  gives  prompt  delivery.  Write  us  today. 


The  Manson  Campbell  Co.,  Ltd. 

339  Wesson  Avenue  Detroit.  Mick 


The  I.  H.  G.  and  Otner  Spreaders 


It  will  pay  you  to 
get  right  down  to 
cases  and  compare 
the  I.H.C.  Spreaders 
with  other  spread¬ 
ers  betore  you  buy 

YOU  will  find,  first  of  all,  that  the  I.  H.  C. 
spreaders  handle  all  kinds  of  manure 
satisfactorily,  under  all  conditions. 

You  will  find  that  by  their  use  you  will  get  just 
about  double  value  from  your  manure. 

You  will  find  them  the  best  designed  and  the 
simplest  of  all  spreaders.  And  that  will  mean 
not  only  less  work  and  trouble  in  operating  but 
much  less  breakage. 

Then,  there  is  their  superb  strength — not  cum¬ 
brous,  unnecessary  weight  but  strong  where 
strength  is  needed  and  light  where  there  is 
little  or  no  strain. 

There  has  been  nothing  overlooked  that 
makes  for  light  draft,  easy  handling,  good 
work  or  durability. 

Are  you  disposed  favorably  toward  some 
feature  of  another  machine?  You  will  find  no 
device  or  contrivance  essential  to  right  spread¬ 
ing  of  manure  but  that  is  employed  in  its  best 
form  on  the  I.  H.  C.  spreaders. 

And  you  will  find  features  on  the  I.  H.  C. 


spreaders  that  you  will  find  on  no  other 
spreaders. 

Look  at  the  vibrating  rake  which  levels  your 
load  and  brings  manure  up  square  to  the 
cylinder.  No  other  spreader  has  this  device 
and  yet  you  absolutely  cannot  spread  manure 
uniformly  without  it.  . 

Examine  the  superb  steel  wheels,  broad  tires, 
staggered  spokes,  clutches  in  both  hind  wheels, 
front  ones  cutting  under  for  short  turning.  _ 

The  one  lever,  convenient  to  your  right 
hand,  is  far  more  desirable  than  a  different 
lever  for  every  movement  to  be  made. 

These  are  but  simple  suggestions.  Are  they 
not  worth  looking  into?  There  are  lots  of 
Other  points  just  as  important.  That’s  why 
we  say.  compare  the  I.  H.  C.  spreaders  with 
other  spreaders  before  you  buy. 

These  spreaders  are  made  in  three  sizes  for 
each  of  the  two  types.  Cloverleaf.endlessapron, 
and  Corn  King  return  apron,  and  meet  require¬ 
ments  of  all  sections  and  allclasses  of  work. 


Call  on  the  International  Agent  tor  inlormation  or  write  tor  Catalog. 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 

(INCORPORATED) 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 


Earliest  and  easiest  worked. 
Carries  off  surplus  water; 
admits  air  to  the  soil.  In¬ 
creases  the  value.  Ae.res  of  swampy  laud  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 
Jackson'.  Hound  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
Pipe,  Bed  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile, etc.  Write 
for  what  you  want  aud  prices.  JOHN  It.  JACKSON,  76  Third  A  to.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


Economic  Ensilage  Cutting 

appeals  to  you.  We  have  the  Blower  that  requires 
the  least  power  and  the  Engine  that  gives  the  most 
power  on  the  smallest  fuel  consumption. 

Abenaque  Gasoline  Engines 
and  Papec  Blowers 

will  suit  you  in  price 
and  capacity.  Note 
the  feed  table  at¬ 
tached  to  mountings 
on  the  Blower.  This 
outfit  warranted  su¬ 
perior  to  all  others 
Write  for  Catalogue 
O  to 

Abenaque  Machine  Works 

Westminster  Station,  Vt. 

New  England  Agents  for  the  Papec  Machine  Co. 


Cutaway  Tools  For  Large  Hay  Crops. 

CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

BUSH  AND  BOG  PLOW 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide.  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  land 
true,  moves  1  ,S00  tons  of 
earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 


CI-AHR’B  Orchard 
Dbl.  Action  Cutaway 


Special  Extension 
BARHOW  No.  6. 


.V 

THE  PlloW. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,Higganum,  Contn 

FILL  THE  SILO 


with 

The 


yiti,  modern  8malley  Cutters  fttid  Blowers. 
They  combine  safety,  speed,  strength  and  con¬ 
venience.  Many  exclusive  patented  features. 
Elevate  with  ease  into  any  silo.  All  sizes.  Also 
Carrier*.  Siloa, Horae  and  Dog  Bower*,  Threshers,  Mac 
nuro  Spreaders.  Write  for  catalogue*, 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  8ox  1 1,  Cobleikill,  N.  Y. 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

with  blower  are  guaranteed  to  do 
more  and  better  work  with  the 
same  amount  of  power  than 
other  machine*  of 
the  same  or  even 
larger 
gize.  We 
^manufacture 
different  size* 
^ranging  in  ca¬ 
pacity  from  eight 
rto  twenty  tons  of 
ensilage  per  hour. 

A  FAIR  TEST 

'will  demonstrate 
the  superiority  of  Ross  Machines 
1 56Ttars*  over  all  competitors. 

Experience  Write  to-day  for  FREE  Catalog. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  1 3  ,  Springfield,  OMo 
Largest  Manufacturers  of  Ensilage  Machinery  In  the  World. 
Write  for  Ross  Manure  Spreader  Catalog. 


CYCLONE  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

AND 

FOOS  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Make  an  IDEAL  outfit.  Put  in  on  trial  and 
Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction  or  No  Sale 
Write  now  for 
Catalogues. 


H.  H.  LOVEJOY  84  SON 

Manufacturers  of  the  Famous 

Cambridge  Steel  Plows 

CAMBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK. 


BLIZZARD  = 

with  wind  elevator,  either  mounted 
or  unmounted.  Cuts  hay,  straw, 
feed,  etc.  Elevates  to  any  height. 
Strong,  durable,  economical.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Write  for  particulars 
’  how  to  get  a  machine  on  trial. 


SMALLEY. 

silo 

FILLER 


The  New 
Smalley  Special 
No.  18  has  unlim-  _ 
lted  capacity.  Cuts 
the  fodder,  carries  it  along 
through  the  safety  blower  without 
a  stop.  Blows  it  50  feet  high  if  necessary, 
patented  safety  appliances  prevent  accidents.  . 
economical,  powerful.  Send  for  free  catalog,  which 
illustrates  and  describes  our  17  sizes  of  silo  fillers. 
Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  226,  Manitowoc,  TV  Is. 


HORSE  POWERS 

THRASHERS 
and  CLEANERS 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PUTTCPQ 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  uU  I  I  CnO 
Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


Climax  Ensilage  Cutter 

Simplest,  cheapest  and  most  perfect  working  of  all  ensilage 
machines.  Cuts  and  elevates  at  one  operation,  with  no  litter 
or  waste.  No  other  style  of  cutter  compares  with  the 

Inward  Shearing  Cut 

of  knives  and  the  Climax  is  the  only  cutter  that  has 
it.  Don’t  be  caught  by  bare  claims  of  superiority 
without  proof.  Read  the  record  of  the  Fair  and 
other  Competitive  Tests.  We  are  always  anxious  to 
let  the  Climax  work  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine, 
the  buyer  to  take  the  beat.  If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  the  best,  ask 
for  the  competitive  test.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
WARSAW-WILKIHSQN  CO.,  SO  Highland  Ava..  Wlrmr,  M.  Y.  ^ 


The  Complete 
Machine 


_Cuts  and  Elevates 
7  to  25  Tons  an  Hoar 


STODDARD  LINE 

— OF - 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

For  farm,  shop  or  mill  use.  "Vertical 
or  horizontal.  Mounted  or  Stationary 
Sizes  from  1)4  to  100  H.  P. 

Pumping  and  Electric  Lighting  Outfits  a  Specialty. 

Sold  under  Our  Guarantee. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  -  Rutland,  Vt. 

Write  for  Catalog  E.  H. 


SEVEN  YEARS  ON  OUR  TRUCK  FARM, 


Progress  from  Poverty  of  Soil. 

PART  IV. 


A  BUSY  DAY. — Bet  us  take  a  passing  glance  at  the 
practical  workings  of  a  busy  market  day.  Take,  for 
example,  Wednesday,  the  fifth  of  last  July  (1005).  The 
hooks  show  the  “load”  consisted  of  beans,  beets,  cauli¬ 
flower,  strawberries,  red  and  black  raspberries  and  cab¬ 
bage.  1  he  “Glorious  Fourth”  had  been  a  busy  day, 
raspberries  arc  at  their  height,  and  all  day  the  pickers 
are  coming  in  rapid  succession  with  their  carriers  full 
of  fruit,  but  when  night  comes  there  is 
still  a  broad  belt  of  the  patch  unpicked. 

A  few  of  the  last  strawberries  have  been 
picked,  and  many  more  might  have  been 
had  there  been  time.  The  cabbage  patch 
has  yielded  abundantly  for  some  time, 
but  is  not  decreasing,  and  about  35  crates 
are  cut.  "1  here  are  a  few  crates  each 
of  beans  and  beets  and  a  few  cauli¬ 
flowers.  As  night  approaches  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  two  large  wagons  will 
not  hold  everything,  and  word  is  sent 
to  a  neighbor  who  does  not  have  a  full 
load  that  there  is  hauling  to  do.  To 
make  room  the  cabbage  is  loaded  loose 
in  the  smaller  wagon,  which  it  fills  to  the 
roof.  Crate  after  crate  of  berries  is 
piled  on  the  larger  wagon,  until  this,  too, 
is  filled  from  end  to  end,  from  floor  to 
roof,  with  just  room  for  the  driver.  The 
neighbor  comes  around,  and  by  dint  of 
packing  everything  is  got  on.  It  is  near 
eight  o’clock ;  the  men  go  home,  and  I 
try  to  catch  a  few  hours’  sleep.  At  mid¬ 
night  the  alarm  clock  rings.  I  go  to  the 
barn  and  feed.  Soon  after  one  of  the 
men  appears  to  hitch  up  the  teams,  one 
of  which  he  is  to  drive ;  meanwhile,  I 
eat  a  “snack,”  and  by  the  time  we  are 
ready  to  start  it  is  past  one  o’clock. 

Now  comes  a  careful  drive  up  grade 
and  down  and  much  of  the  road  none 
too  smooth.  By  the  time  we  reach  the 
market  it  is  nearly  four.  Already  there 
are  others  there  and  it  is  a  lively  place. 

The  wagons  are  backed  to  the  curb.  I 
pass  quickly  through  to  see  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  market,  taking  note  of  ar¬ 
rivals  and  probable  supply  as  an  index 
to  price.  When  I  return  the  pavement 
has  been  swept  and  most  of  the  crates 
of  berries  are  neatly  piled  along  the 
wall.  I  help  with  the  rest  of  these,  and 
then  the  cabbage  is  tossed  by  one  and 
caught  and  stacked  by  the  other  in  a 
compact  heap;  ever  and  anon  this  work 
is  interrupted  by  some  early  dealer  mak¬ 
ing  a  purchase  or  asking  price.  Pres¬ 
ently  a  trusty  city  lad  who  serves  as 
helper  appears  and  takes  my  place,  leav¬ 
ing  me  free  to  see  to  trade.  In  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  the  wholesale  trade  comes  first.  With  the 
dealers  the  red  berries  arc  the  most  popular;  with 
the  storekeepers  the  blacks.  Crates  of  both  are  selected 
hy  ones,  twos  and  threes,  and  soon  there  are  but  few 
left  aside  from  what  are  reserved  for  the  retail  trade. 
The  heap  of  cabbage  has  also  decreased,  though  not  so 
rapidly,  by  crates,  fifties  and  hundreds.  All  this  while, 
a  little  scattering  retail  trade  has  been  mixed  in,  and 
the  helpers  have  combined  crates  and  wagon  shelves 
to  form  a  stand  on  which  some  of  the  various  goods  are 
tastily  displayed.  The  early  rush  over  the  orders  are 
delivered,  one  team  stabled,  and  with  the  other  the  man 
returns  home.  1  he  helper  now  takes  charge  while  I  get 
breakfast,  look  over  the  market  once  more,  chat  a  little 


with  friends  perhaps,  and  get  back  just  as  the  retail 
trade  is  getting  brisk.  The  goods  are  mostly  of  a  class 
that  sells  readily,  and  being  kept  busy  serving  satisfied 
customers,  with  many  of  whom  something  of  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  has  been  formed,  the  morning  passes  quickly 
and  pleasantly  away.  As  noon  approaches  and  trade 
becomes  slower  the  helper  is  left  in  charge  again,  while 
I  collect  for  morning  sales  from  various  dealers  on  the 
market  and  go  to  the  bank.  When  I  return  there  is 
little  left,  and  I  take  the  first  reasonable  offer  any 
dealer  may  make  for  any  portion  or  the  lot.  Failing 
this  it  will  be  offered  at  stores,  usually  in  the  poorer 


parts  of  the  town,  at  a  reduced  price;  but  everything 
must  be  sold.  1  he  wagon  is  put  in  position,  the  helper 
loads  up  the  “empties,”  while  I  get  dinner.  Together 
we  hitch  the  team.  The  helper  is  paid  for  the  day  and 
dismissed;  but  my  day’s  work  is  not  yet  done.  There 
may  be  a  few  late  deliveries  to  make;  at  any  rate,  there 
are  many  “empties”  among  the  stores  from  previous 
markets  to  be  gathered  up,  and  there  is  probably  a  lit¬ 
tle  shopping  to  do.  These  things  done,  I  turn  my  team 
homeward.  The  day’s  work  is  done,  and  there  is  no 
further  particular  hurry.  We  reach  home  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  It  has  been  a  long,  strenuous  day,  too  long,  not 
the  first  nor  the  last  of  the  season,  but  it  has  been  a 
successful  day.  Wife  and  I  count  up  the  returns  and 


find  the  satisfactory  sum  of  $146.66,  which  gives  a  re¬ 
newed  feeling  of  assurance  and  pride  in  our  work,  and 
in  the  possibilities  of  the  farm ;  there  having  been  only 
one  market  day  at  any  time  before  that  exceeded  this 
amount.  After  a  careful  estimate  the  following  entry  is 
made  in  the  account:  Beans,  $2.20;  beets,  $4.25;  cauli¬ 
flower,  60  cents;  strawberries,  $3.6o;  red  raspberries, 
$72.41;  black  raspberries,  $40.57;  cabbage,  $23.03,  All 
day  busy  workers  have  been  gathering  the  berries  that 
remained  and  more  cabbage  is  ready  to  go.  So  the  mor¬ 
row  finds  me  off  with  another  load.  One  had  been  sold 
on  Monday  afternoon ;  there  will  be  a  heavy  load  on 
Saturday.  The  accounts  for  the  week 
show  that  receipts  were  $370.88.  But 
the  cash  returns,  while  necessary,  are  not 
the  only  reward  of  the  work.  To  see 
the  beauty  and  abundance  of  maturing 
crops,  the  thrift  and  promise  of  various 
sorts  in  every  stage  of  development  is  a 
keen  and  constant  pleasure. 

TEAMS  AND  WAGONS.— As  the 
business  grew  from  small  to  greater 
size,  means  of  transportation  became  a 
problem.  From  the  first  two  horses 
were  kept,  and  one  of  these  and  a  small 
wagon  answered  the  purpose.  But  soon 
these  facilities  were  outgrown,  and  the 
surplus  was  hauled  by  neighbors  at  a 
fixed  price  per  crate.  Here  the  uniform 
package  was  especially  valuable.  As 
some  of  these  neighbors  began  to  grow 
produce  themselves,  and  others  seemed 
to  tire  of  the  work,  two  especially  built 
wagons  were  ordered  and  a  span  of 
mules  added  to  the  stock.  This  outfit 
is  serving  the  purpose  now. 

FUTURE  PLANS. — And  what  of 
those  orchards?  I  fear  they  will  never 
be.  Planting  has  been  postponed  from 
year  to  year,  partly  in  favor  of  the 
crops  of  quick  returns,  partly  to  await 
the  result  of  the  war  between  the  grow¬ 
er  and  the  scale.  It  is  not  long  since  I 
have  felt  assured  that  the  grower  would 
win.  Meantime  interest  in  the  present 
crops  has  greatly  increased,  and,  what 
is  more,  having  always  had  a  special 
interest  in  the  geography  and  history  of 
the  South,  recently  while  visiting  some 
of  my  wife’s  relatives  in  a  city  located 
in  one  of  the  great  trucking  regions  of 
that  section  I  became  impressed  with 
many  advantages  it  offered  for  my 
work.  After  a  long-continued  search,  I 
found  a  neglected  farm  beautifully  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  shores  of  a  small  lake, 
right  by  transportation  facilities,  and 
not  far  from  the  sea,  in  many  respects 
ideally  located  for  my  work  and  for  a 
beautiful  country  home.  This  I  have 
bought,  and  after  one  or  two  more  crops 
from  these  genial,  responsive  hills  we 
hope  to  move  to  “Dixie.”  The  story  of 
the  old  Persian?  I  have  “pondered”  that,  and  un¬ 
less  the  transportation  companies  and  commission 
men  should  find  and  adopt  the  Golden  Rule,  who  knows 
but  what  I  may  share  that  poor  man’s  fate?  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  almost  every¬ 
where  there  are  unlimited  possibilities  in  the  intelligent 
culture  of  the  soil.  Be  the  holding  ever  so  humble  or 
small,  or  so  poor  that,  as  Emerson  says,  it  seems  “good 
for  nothing  but  to  hold  the  world  together.”  yet  the 
possibilities  are  probably  there.  Nature  freely  sup¬ 
plies  the  great  essentials  of  light,  heat,  space,  mois¬ 
ture  and  air,  and  in  the  soil  many  of  the  structural 
elements  required,  while  but  comparatively  few  must  be 
supplied,  and  on  this  and  the  degree  of  cultural  skill 
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depend  the  production  of  abundance  often  undreamed. 
Moreover,  the  possibilities  of  demand  are  equal  to  the 
supply.  This  is  a  hungry  world,  and  all  the  mouths  are 
seldom  if  ever  fully  fed.  The  way  to  market  may  be 
long.  Often  by  some  means  in  effect,  if  not  in  miles, 


4his  may  be  greatly  reduced ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  well  to 
remember  “He  is  always  farthest  from  market  who  has 
nothing  to  sell.” 

THE  1905  ACCOUNT. — Following  is  a  statement 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  1905.  Quite 
a  number  of  minor  entries  on  both  sides  are  grouped 
under  the  term  “miscellaneous”: 


RECEIPTS. 

Dairy  products  . 

Eggs  and  poultry  . 

Strawberries  . 

Raspberries,  red  and  black . 

Blackberries  . 

Grapes  . . . 

Apples  and  pears  . 

Pansies  . 

Radishes  . 

lettuce  . 

Cabbage  . 

Corn  . . . . 

Tomatoes  . 

Cantaloupes  . . . 

Watermelons  . . . 

Cucumbers  . . . . 

Celery  . . . 

Beets  . 

Lima  beans  . . 

Snap  beans  . 

Peppers  . 

Miscellaneous  . 

Total  receipts 

EXPENDITURES. 

Labor  . 

Fertilizers  . 

Feed  . 

Seeds  . 

Freight  charges . 

Taxes  . . 

Blacksmithirig  . . 

New  wagon  and  harness  . 

Crates  . 

Market  expenses  . 

Miscellaneous  repairs  and  improvements 
Total  expenditure 


$1 35.23 

265.42 
555.96 
462.07 
101.11 

77  22 

100.43 
60.28 

101.31 
39.77 
41 6.66 
.  256.47 
912,56 
238.14 
25.39 
41.34 
43.47 
4S.91 
25. 1 1 

60.75 

58.75 
78.28 

- .$4,108.23 


$1,286.99 
.  .  522.03 
.  .  392.03 
.  .  54.71 

.  .  14.24 

. .  28.95 

.  .  23.41 

.  .  150.00 
.  .  46.32 

.  .  107.31 


.  .  70.58 

— — - -$2,696.57 


Net  earnings  .  $1,411.66 

Pennsylvania.  d.  l.  hartman. 


TIMBER  FOR  FENCE  POSTS. 

Which  would  be  most  profitable  to  raise  for  posts,  tele¬ 
phone  poles  and  timber,  Catalpa,  Yellow  locust,  Black  locust 
or  chestnut?  1  would  like  to  know  the  lasting  qualities  of 
each.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  wood  that  will  last  as 
long  as  or  longer  than  these?  s.  R.  b. 

Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Catalpa  speciosa  is  likely  to  prove  the  most  profitable 
and  manageable  tree  to  grow  for  fence  posts.  It  is 
hardy,  quick  growing  and  quite  free  from  disease  and 
insects.  Yellow  and  Black  locust  are  the  same,  though 
it  is  more  usual  to  call  this  tree  Black  locust.  It 
makes  very  durable  posts  and  is  a  quick-growing  tree, 
but  so  liable  to  be  attacked  by  borers  before  it  reaches 
suitable  size  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  planting.  There 
is  only  one  native  timber  likely  to  be  as  durable,  and  that 
is  the  Osage  orange,  but  it  is  a  very  slow-growing  tree 
and  often  affected  by  San  Jose  scale.  The  chestnut 
is  very  profitable  if  you  have  a  natural  stand  and  can 
care  for  the  sprouts  that  come  from  the  stumps,  but  it 
does  not  seem  practicable  to  grow  chestnut  posts  from 
the  seed.  It  takes  15  to  20  years  for  chestnut  sprouts  to 
grow  to  post  size  from  the  stump.  Catalpa  in  good 
soil  will  reach  post  size  in  from  eight  to  12  years. 


NATURAL  GRAFTING  OF  TREES.— Fig.  237  is 
a  good  illustration  of  the  not  uncommon  phenomenon 
of  the  natural  joining  of  trees  of  the  same  species 
growing  near  together.  Probably  limbs  from  each  tree 
rubbed  together  many  years  ago,  until  the  bark  was 
partially  denuded,  and  then  grew  together,  the  union 
gradually  enlarging  until  it  became  the  broad,  firm 
brace  so  well  shown  in  the  cut.  Much  rarer  is  the 
apparent  grafting  or  union  of  trees  of  diverse  species, 
but  this  is  accomplished  by  one  growing  over  or 
around  a  portion  of  the  other  and  not  by  a  true  physi¬ 
ological  union  of  the  tissues.  Thus  we  have  seen  a 
hemlock  and  beech  joined  together,  but  close  inspec¬ 
tion  showed  that  the  beech  had  closed  about  the  hem¬ 
lock  limb  that  formerly  grew  through  a  crotch  in 
the  former  tree. 


DESTROYING  FIELD  MICE. 

We  are  much  troubled  with  what  we  believe  to  he  field 
mice.  They  have  injured  many  costly  bulbs,  and  done  a 
great  deal  of  other  mischief.  We  found  holes  in  the 
ground  in  many  places,  and  a  great  many  of  them  on  the 
outside  near  the  foundation  of  the  house.  How  would 
we  best  get  rid  of  these  pests?  Some  one  suggested  that, 
if  I  mistake  not,  bisulphide  gf  carbon  should  be  placed  in 
the  holes  and  those  stopped  up.  I  have  hesitated  following 
this  course,  particularly  near  the  house,  for  fear  that  if 
these  little  rodents  should  die,  either  in  their  holes  or 
after  finding  an  entrance  into  the  house,  the  resulting  odor 
might  be  almost  unbearable.  Furthermore,  I  do  not  know 
much  about  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  am  afraid  that  its 
odor  near  the  house  might  be  very  disagreeable ;  besides  it 
may  be  poisonous  to  touch  or  inhale.  c.  s.  s. 

New  Ilaven,  N.  Y. 

Field  mice  do  not  often  cause  injury  so  near  the 
foundation  of  bouses  as  they  appear  to  in  your  case. 
They  are  best  got  rid  of  with  some  poison  placed  on 
grain  and  dropped  in  their  holes  or  runways.  There  is 
very  little  danger  of  actual  field  mice  getting  in  the 
house  after  poisoning  and  dying,  but  if  the  injury  is 
caused  by  ordinary  house  mice  some  would  likely  die 
where  they  would  cause  a  transient  inconvenience.  The 
best  method  of  poisoning  ground  mice  is  to  drop  corn 
or  wheat  prepared  with  strychnine  in  their  runways, 
covering  the  holes  with  stone  or  slate,  so  that  other 
vermin  arc  not  likely  to  get  at  it.  Any  druggist  can 
prepare  wheat  or  corn  with  strychnine  on  application, 
if  you  explain  for  what  it  is  needed.  Bisulphide  of 
carbon  is  not  very  convenient  to  use  about  dwellings. 
It  is  a  liquid  giving  off  a  very  offensive  gas,  and  while 
not  highly  poisonous  when  used  in  the  open  air  is  very 
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inflammable,  and  likely  to  cause  explosion  if  used  near 
a  cigar  or  fire  of  any  kind.  The  method  of  using  it  is 
to  saturate  balls  of  cotton  with  it  and  drop  them  in  the 
holes,  stopping  them  at  once  with  clods  made  of  sod 
or  moist  earth.  While  effectual  in  the  open  field,  it 
is  as  we  have  said  not  convenient  to  use  about  houses, 
as  gas  is  likely  to  escape  in  the  cellar.  It  is  not  poison¬ 
ous  to  the  touch  and  only  moderately  so  when  inhaled. 

MOVING  SPRUCE  AND  PEAR  TREES. 

I  wish  to  move  this  Fall  or  next  Spring,  according  to 
your  advice,  some  Norway  spruce  trees.  They  are  10  years 
old  and  from  eight  to  15  feet  high  and  vigorous.  What  is 
the  easiest,  cheapest  and  most  practical  method?  Also 
some  pear  trees,  Clapp  and  Bartlett,  about  same  age. 

St.  Catharines,  Ont.  h.  s. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  move  Norway  spruce  trees  10 
years  old  and  8  to  15  feet  high,  nor  pear  trees  of  the 
same  age,  though  the  latter  are  likely  to  suffer  a  con¬ 
siderable  check,  and  are  not  likely  to  start  strongly  for 
two  o.r  three  years  after  moving.  It  is  better  when 
moving  trees  of  this  size  first  to  prepare  the  holes  in 
which  they  are  to  be  planted,  digging  them  very  wide 
and  deep,  and  having  at  hand  a  good  supply  of  top  soil 
for  working  around  the  roots.  In  digging  trees  of  this 
size  it  is  well  to  go  three  or  four  feet  from  the  trunk 
and  cut  a  deep  circle  down  in  the  soil,  preserving  the 
roots  as  well  as  possible,  and  working  under  the  ball  of 
earth.  If  possible  it  is  well  to  keep  considerable  earth 
about  the  roots  by  means  of  large  sheets  of  burlap  or 
sacking,  which  should  be  moistened  as  soon  as  the  trees 
are  moved.  The  drawing  to  the  holes  in  which  they  are 


to  be  planted  can  best  be  done  on  a  strong  low  sled. 
The  ball  of  earth  is  slipped  into  place,  the  sacking 
thrown  out,  and  good  top  soil  well  worked  in  among 
the  roots,  the  ends  of  which  should  be  smoothly  trimmed 
with  a  sharp  knife.  The  earth  should  be  very  thor¬ 
oughly  worked  among  the  roots,  and  packed  and 
firmed,  and  about  one-third  or  more  of  the  top  pruned 
away  to  balance  a  loss  of  the  roots.  The  trees  should 
be  firmly  staked  and  held  in  position  by  wire  passed 
through  a  rubber  hose  to  avoid  chafing  the  trees.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  best  time  to  move  evergreens  is  when  the 
new  growth  starts  about  the  middle  of  May.  Pear 
trees  may  be  moved  any  time  during  the  Fall,  Winter 
or  Spring,  when  entirely  dormant.  A  very  safe  and 
effectual  but  expensive  method  of  moving  evergreens 
like  Norway  spruce  is  to  dig  them  when  the  ground 
is  deeply  frozen,  cutting  out  as  large  a  ball  of  earth  as 
possible,  and  immediately  planting  in  large  holes,  previ¬ 
ously  dug  in  the  Fall,  and  which  have  been  kept  from 
freezing  by  means  of  covering  with  fermenting  manure. 


BUILDING  A  FIREPLACE . 

At  the  request  of  readers,  we  repeat  from  a  previous 
issue  illustrations  and  details  of  a  fireplace  used  by 
J.  M.  Drew,  of  Minnesota.  The  lower  cut,  a  section  of 


chimney  and  fireplace,  shows  how  the  fire  brick  should 
be  set  to  make  a  narrow  throat  toward  the  front  of  the 
fireplace.  This  throat  or  opening  should  extend  across 
the  entire  width  of  the  fireplace  from  side  to  side,  but 
should  be  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  wide.  This 
has  the  effect  of  making  a  strong  draft  at  the  front  and 
will  not  allow  any  smoke  to  get  past  it.  If  the  whole 
size  of  the  flue  is  left  open  some  of  the  smoke  is  almost 
sure  to  roll  out,  as  the  flue  gets  enough  draft  without 
making  a  very  strong  pull  at  any  one  place.  Narrow¬ 
ing  the  opening  into  a  flue  has  the  same  effect  as  using 
a  nozzle  on  a  hose;  it  gives  more  force  where  it  is 
wanted.  In  a  flue  a  certain  amount  of  air  is  continu¬ 
ally  rising;  by  narrowing  the  opening  a  strong  draft  is 
caused  through  the  opening.  .  This  sketch  also  shows  the 
way  the  sand  box  is  supported  under  the  brick  hearth. 
The  sand  box  is  supported  by  pieces  of  2  x  6  spiked 
to  a  joist  and  let  into  the  chimney.  The  hollow  foun¬ 
dation  of  chimney  is  used  as  a  storage  place  for  ashes. 
This  is  a  great  convenience,  as  the  fireplace  may  be 
cleaned  in  a  moment  by  moving  the  iron  plate  and 
sweeping  the  ashes  into  the  hole.  The  clean-out  door 
at  the  bottom  is  large  enough  so  that  a  common  shovel 
is  used  to  get  the  ashes  out.  A  fireplace  should  have 
a  flue  in  the  chimney  separate  from  that  used  for  fur¬ 
nace  or  stoves.  An  inside  chimney,  that  is,  one  built  in 
the  middle  of  the  house,  always  has  a  better  draft  than 
one  built  into  the  outside  wall,  as  it  is  kept  warmer. 
An  outside  chimney  often  does  not  draw  well  when  fire 
is  first  started,  but  does  better  after  it  becomes  warm. 

The  first  cut  shows  how  the  fireplace  looks  from 


the  front.  The  inside  is  lined  with  fire  brick  set  in 
fire  clay  mortar.  The  other  brickwork  is  of  gray  pressed 
brick.  The  arch  is  almost  straight  and  rests  upon  two 
pieces  of  channel  iron  which  are  let  into  the.  wall  on 
each  side. 
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GROWING  PLANTS  IN  OREGON. 

One  cannot  learn  all  there  is  in  one  year,  neither  can 
he  learn  it  all  by  reading  the  experiences  of  others;  he 
must  work  at  it  himself. 

Fig.  59,  on  page  147,  shows  the  frame  of  a  building 
that  I  use  for  growing  plants.  I  cover  it  with  cloth 
when  I  need  it  for  protection.  December  15  I  com¬ 
menced  putting  plants  in  it ;  they  were  some  I  had 
grown  under  glass  till  they  were  large  enough  to  set  out 
in  the  garden,  but  did  not  want  to  use  them  till  in 
February,  so  I  put  them  outside  to  keep.  I  did  not 
cover  them  with  cloth  until  January  4,  and  then  com¬ 
menced  selling  them  the  last  part  of  January.  I  found 
the  better  way  to  grow  my  plants  was  to  commence 
work  under  glass  in  October,  and  as  soon  as  I  got  the 
plants  large  enough  for  the  open  field,  if  there  was  not 
a  demand  for  all  I  had,  to  take  the  surplus  anjl  prick 
them  out  under  the  cloth,  where  they  would  keep 
growing  slowly,  and  would  be  fine  plants  when  I  wanted 
them.  I  had  a  difficulty  this  year  more  than  ever  before 
with  my  cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants;  after  the  plants 
got  up  and  before  the  first  true  leaves  appeared  the 
white  mold  would  commence  growing  on  the  under  side 
of  the  seed  leaf,  and  in  a  short  time  take  the  life  of 
the  plant  so  it  would  die.  The  mold  has  attacked  the 
plants  under  the  glass,  under  the  cloth  and  out  in  the 
open  ground  nearly  all  the  time  since  the  first  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  I  am  not  sure  just  now  how  to  destroy  the 
mold,  but  I  am  building  another  house  24  x  40,  covering 
it  with  glass,  and  I  shall  use  it  exclusively  for  plants ; 
then  I  shall  commence  fighting  the  mold  and  every  other 
parasite  that  makes  its  appearance. 

I  had  better  success  with  tomato  plants  this  year  than 
common.  I  commenced  sowing  the  seed  in  the  beds  in 
the  greenhouse  February  24 ;  in  two  weeks  it  was  up 
well.  About  the  middle  of  March  we 
had  a  cold  spell,  so  that  two  mornings  1 
found  there  was  a  slight  frost  in  the 
greenhouse,  but  I  had  taken  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  cover  the  bed  of  tomato  plants 
with  cloth,  so  it  did  not  hurt  any  of  them. 

The  latter  part  of  March  we  commenced 
pricking  out  the  small  plants.  We  did 
not  want  to  spare  the  room  for  the  to¬ 
mato  plants  alone,  as  we  were  raising  all 
the  lettuce  we  could,  so  when  we  were 
setting  the  lettuce  (rows  10  inches  apart), 
we  would  put  in  three  rows  of  tomato 
plants  between  every  two  rows  of  lettuce, 
putting  the  tomato  plants  about  two  inches 
apart  each  way,  and  in  from  two  to  three 
weeks  the  tomato  plants  were  large 
enough  for  market;  we  took  them  out, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  lettuce  was  ready 
for  market.  We  grew  the  tomato  plants 
faster  than  the  market  would  take  them, 
commenced  selling  April  20,  and  the  sur¬ 
plus  we  heeled  in  under  the  cloth,  where 
they  kept  in  prime  shape.  We  also 
pricked  out  under  the  cloth  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  small  tomato  plants,  and  while 
they  grew  somewhat  slower  than  under  the 
glass  they  were  more  hardy  and  made  very  fine  plants 
for  later  setting,  from  the  middle  of  May  on.  In  grow¬ 
ing  celery  plants  I  sow  the  seed  in  my  plant  boxes, 
size  9  x  10  inches  and  2/  inches  deep.  I  sow  the  seed 
thick  enough  so  from  600  to  1,000  plants  will  be  in  a 
box.  When  I  get  the  seed  sown  I  set  the  box  in  a  dish 
of  water,  so  it  will  get  soaked  full  of  water,  having 
the  dish  deep  enough  so  the  water  will  cover  the  box. 
The  first  seed  I  sow  in  January,  and  as  it  is  colder,  and 
I  want  the  seed  to  come  quicker,  I  wet  the  boxes  of 
seed  with  hot  water.  I  take  the  tea  kettle  from  the 
stove,  throw  an  old  sack  over  the  boxes  so  it  will  not 
wash  the  seed  out,  and  then  pour  the  hot  water  over  it 
until  it  is  well  soaked ;  then  pile  the  boxes  up  one  on  the 
other  8  or  10  high  in  the  warmest  place  in  the  green¬ 
house,  throw  a  cloth  over  them  so  they  will  not  dry  out' 
and  let  them  be.  In  about  two  weeks  the  seed  is  sprout¬ 
ed,  so  I  spread  them  out  so  they  can  have  the  light. 
When  the  plants  are  two  inches  high  they  are  ready  to 
prick  out,  and  I  set  them  two  inches  apart  in  the  beds. 
In  two  or  three  weeks  they  arc  nicely  rooted  and  fine 
plants  for  planting  out.  T  sowed  seed  this  way  in  boxes 
the  first  of  May,  and  the  first  of  July  was  selling  as 
good  plants  as  anyone  would  want.  The  celery  plants 
are  all  grown  under  glass ;  I  can  do  it  easier  and 
quicker  .  My  sales  this  season  have  been  22,000  lettuce, 
80,000  cabbage  plants,  early  varieties,  50,000  tomato 
plants  and  30,000  celery  plants.  I  am  now  (July  4) 
marketing  cucumbers.  dexter  field. 

Oregon. 


EXPERIENCE  IN  SOILING  CATTLE. 

Nitrate  of  soda  used  on  grain  and  grass  has  given  me 
very  marked  results,  more  noticeable,  of  course,  early 
in  the  season  than  at  present  writing.  The  ideal  wea¬ 
ther  has  given  natural  resources  every  opportunity  to  do 
their  best.  The  extra  growth,  however,  has  cost  about 


its  full  value,  and  a  question  of  doubt  arises  whether 
nitrate  of  soda  at  $52  a  ton  can  be  made  to  yield  more 
than  cost  value  upon  general  dairy  farm  crops.  On  the 
farm  where  I  use  it  the  cows  are  kept  almost  wholly 
upon  soiling  crops,  and  I  feel  the  necessity  of  pushing 
a  small  acreage  for  early  feeding.  Rye  and  wheat  came 
first.  I  had  three  acres,  and  the  cows  were  turned  into 
it.  My  plan  was  that  they  would  waste  some  of  it,  but 
that  would  make  it  possible  to  plow  the  land  sooner  and 
put  in  another  crop.  They  did  not  waste  a  pound.  The 
mistake  that  was  made  was  in  having  the  rye  and  wheat 
in  the  same  field ;  they  ate  the  wheat  first,  and  rye  when 
nothing  else  remained.  The  order  should  have  been  re¬ 
versed.  Whenever  I  have  fed  Winter  wheat,  either  as 
green  feed  or  hay,  it  has  always  been  with  most  grati¬ 
fying  results.  We  had  15  cows  in  milk  at  the  time,  and 
they  had  been  living  for  two  weeks  on  the  first  growth 
in  the  three-acre  pasture  when  we  changed  to  wheat. 
There  was  a  small  gain  in  milk,  not,  l  am  sure,  because 
it  was  better  than  fresh  grass,  but  the  supply  was  more 
liberal.  Following  the  wheat  and  rye  came  Alfalfa, 
and  now  we  are  feeding  clover,  Red  and  Alsike,  with 
some  Timothy.  The  milk  flow  has  held  under  the  last 
change.  There  is  some  other  grass  in  the  Alfalfa,  which 
may  account  for  the  lack  of  noticeable  change. 

We  fed  for  a  week,  June  28  to  July  4,  partly  upon  oats 
and  peas  sowed  thin  with  Alfalfa  early  in  May.  The 
crop  had  not  then  showed  heads,  although  standing  three 
feet  high.  We  could  not  get  enough  of  this  immature 
stuff  into  them  to  maintain  flow  and  so  have  discontin¬ 
ued.  It  does  seem  a  bit  strange  that  cows  feeding  upon 
the  rapid,  fresh-growing  grass  will  do  their  best,  and 
yet  I  find,  when  cutting  Timothy,  Orchard  grass,  clovers 
and  the  cereal  grains,  including  corn,  means  more  milk 
when  nearly  mature.  Last  year  we  used  about  nine 


acres  pasture,  this  year  three  acres.  Now  we  shall  grow 
more  feeding  stuff  by  the  change,  but  whether  with  more 
net  profit  is  doubtful.  This  soiling  system  has  been 
running  three  years,  and  at  present  it  seems  that  for 
best  results  with  price  of  milk  and  value  of  land  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  coarse  feed  should  be  pasture  grass. 
In  my  own  case  this  would  mean  a  half  acre  pasture  to 
each  cow.  There  is  something  wonderfully  stimulating 
about  the  soiling  of  cattle.  It  puts  the  whole  system 
of  dairying  on  to  a  system,  and  yet  thousands  of  acres 
of  rough  land  are  yielding  some  return  that  would  cost 
several  times  its  value  to  make  sufficiently  productive 
for  soiling.  Land  must,  for  profitable  soiling,  be  very 
productive,  capable  at  least  of  four  tons  of  hay  and 
other  crops  proportionate  either  in  one  crop  or  two  or 
with  Alfalfa  three.  h.  e.  cook. 

DO  “FAIRY  RINGS ”  POISON  THE  SOIL ? 

Does  not  the  theory  that  some  plants  poison  the  ground 
find  confirmation  in  the  behavior  of  those  peculiar  mush¬ 
rooms  causing  what  are  known  as  fairy  rings?  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  I  have  had  the  undesirable  opportunity  of  ob¬ 
serving  them  on  my  lawn.  These  rings,  as  is  well  known, 
are  da  used  by  a  certain  species  of  mushroom,  beginning  at 
the  center  and  growing  outward.  One  in  front  of  my  door 
began  at  the  foot  of  a  maple  tree  10  or  more  years  ago, 
and  has  progressed  at  the  rate  of  about  a  foot  a  year,  now 
forming  a  half  circle,  with  a  radius  of  eight  or  10  feet. 
First  there  is  a  circle  of  brown  turf,  dead  and  dry,  repre¬ 
senting  last  year’s  growth,  five  fungi,  about  one  foot  in 
width.  On  the  outer  edge  of  this  the  present  season’s  crop 
springs  up.  Within  the  ring  the  grass  has  nowhere  re¬ 
covered  its  original  vigor,  but  remains  poor  and  weak, 
though  no  mushrooms  grow  there,  and  the  mycelium  has 
evidently  all  died  out.  One  might  expect  that  their  decay 
would  favor  the  growth  of  grass,  and  I  have  seen  it  so 
stated.  But  this  is  certainly  not  the  case.  Curiously 
enough  just  outside  the  ring  and  partly  within  the  band 
of  growing  mushrooms  the  grass  does  show  unusual  vigor, 
being  decidedly  darker  and  ranker,  as  though  supplied 
with  an  excess  of  nitrogen,  but  I  have  never  seen  this 
effect  within  the  circle.  What  kills  the  grass?  The  ex¬ 


haustion  of  plant  food  would  hardly  account  for  it.  nor 
for  its  refusal  to  grow  for  some  years  after  the  fungi  have 
disappeared.  I  have  sometimes  had  to  returf  patches  to 
get  a  decent  sward.  The  appearance  is  similar  to  that 
produced  by  an  excess  of  salt  or  some  substance  poisonous 
to  vegetation,  and  its  persistence  indicates  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  soil.  k.  g.  hunt. 

Vermont. 

Mr.  Hunt’s  observations  agree,  on  the  whole,  with 
those  of  others,  and  with  the  results  obtained  by  this 
Bureau  in  studying  soil  fertility.  The  existence  of 
fairy  rings  is  a  well-known  fact ;  their  cause  is  not  well 
known.  Wc  cannot  assume  that  the  circle  of  mush¬ 
rooms  grows  ever  wider  because  the  nutrient  substances 
in  the  center  are  depleted,  since  the  facts  do  not  bear 
out  this  assumption.  The  underground  portion  of  the 
mushroom  (the  mycelium)  dies  and,  decaying,  returns 
to  the  soil  the  material  of  which  it  was  composed.  The 
same  thing  is  true  for  the  smaller  amount  of  substance 
which  went  to  form  the  mushrooms  above  ground.  It 
is  therefore  difficult  to  believe  that  the  removal  of  nu¬ 
trient  material  is  the  cause  of  the  fairy  ring  formation 
and  growth.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  assume  that  in 
the  life  processes  of  the  mushroom  there  are  produced 
small  amounts  of  substances  deleterious  to  growth,  the 
explanation  of  fairy  rings  is  not  so  difficult.  The  myce¬ 
lium  is  killed  on  the  soil  which  has  produced  mush¬ 
rooms,  but  grows  well  around  the  edge  on  soil  which 
has  not  up  to  that  time  produced  mushrooms.  Mr. 
Hunt’s  observation  that  the  soil  inside  of  the  fairy  ring 
is  unsuited  for  the  growth  of  grass  appears  to  be 
unique,  but  may  be  explained  upon  the  above  assump¬ 
tion.  The  Report  for  1903  issued  by  the  Experimental 
Fruit  Farm  at  Woburn,  England,  contains  some  very 
striking  evidence  on  this  whole  question.  The  experi¬ 
menters  found  an  unusually  harmful  effect  of  grass  upon 
orchard  trees.  They  are  satisfied  themselves  by  careful 
•experiments  that  the  bad  effect-  was  not 
due  to  lack  of  food  supply,  of  water,  of 
air,  nor  to  an  accumulation  of  carbon 
dioxide  (carbonic  acid  gas).  They  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  harmful  effect  was  due  to 
deleterious  substances  given  off  by  the 
grasses  in  course  of  their  life  processes. 
While  we  are  generally  ignorant  as  to 
the  nature  of  such  toxic  substances,  there 
is  a  gradually  accumulating  mass  of  evi¬ 
dence  for  believing  that  they  actually  are 
formed,  and  in  some  cases  accumulate 
to  a  harmful  extent.  As  a  usual  thing 
thorough  tillage  and  intelligent  manage¬ 
ment  keep  the  soil  in  such  a  condition 
that  these  substances  do  not  accumulate 
in  harmful  amounts.  milton  whitney. 

BUCKWHEAT  AND  SOIL  POI¬ 
SONING. — On  page  503  is  an  article  on 
“Plants  Poisoning  Ground.”  I  was 
much  interested  in  Prof.  Whitney’s  let¬ 
ter.  I  give  you  my  experience  with 
buckwheat  as  follows :  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  for  a  number  of  years  of  plow¬ 
ing  sod  ground  as  soon  as  hay  was  cut. 
in  June,  then  about  July  10  sow  buck¬ 
wheat  and  Crimson  clover,  using  200 
pounds  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre.  The  following  April  plow 
under  the  clover  and  plant  corn  or  potatoes,  using  from 
1,000  to  2,000  pounds  of  a  good  commercial  fertilizer, 
and  have  never  failed  to  get  a  good  crop  of  the  latter, 
although  the  clover  does  not  always  stand  the  Winter 
very  well.  The  buckwheat  seems  to  rot  and  break  up 
the  sod,  and  leave  the  land  in  a  fine  mechanical  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  following  crop.  w.  E.  W. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

RENOVATING  OLD  ASPARAGUS. 

This  Spring  I  purchased  a  place  on  which  there  was  at 
one  time  a  fine  bed  of  asparagus ;  now  the  bed  is  grown 
up  to  a  thick  bed  of  grass.  Here  and  there  a  stalk  came 
up  and  shows  a  good  deal  of  vigor.  A  family  of  six  has  had 
four  good  messes  this  season.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do 
with  the  old  bed?  Can  I  dig  up  to  advantage  the  old  roots 
and  replant  as  a  new  bed?  Some  of  my  neighbors  tell  me 
such  old  roots  are  no  good.  Is  this  true?  When  should  I 
replant  if  that  is  the  thing  to  do?  J.  H.  H. 

Darlington,  Md. 

We  would  not  recommend  you  to  dig  up  the  old 
roots  of  asparagus  and  replant.  If  it  is  not  practicable 
thoroughly  to  weed  out  the  old  beds,  getting  rid  of  the 
grass,  etc.,  it  would  be  best  to  dig  up  when  the  cutting 
season  is  over  and  throw  the  old  roots  away.  They 
seldom  start  well  when  replanted.  It  will  be  too  late 
this  year  to  replant  with  young  roots,  but  the  bed  may  be 
frequently  hoed  and  cultivated  and  one  or  two-year-old 
roots  replanted  next  Spring,  first  thoroughly  enriching 
the  soil  with  a  heavy  coating  of  fine  old  manure,  and 
possibly  an  addition  of  chemical  potato  fertilizer  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  to  each  three  or  four  square  yards. 
On  the  whole,  your  best  plan  would  be  to  weed  out  and 
rejuvenate  the  old  bed  by  frequent  and  careful  cultiva¬ 
tion,  accompanied  with  liberal  fertilization  throughout 
the  coming  Summer. 

Is  protein  a  "muscle  maker"?  Yes,  when  some  hard 
work  goes  with  it. 


SHIPPING  TOMATOES  AT  A  SOUTH  JERSEY  LANDING.  Fig.  240. 
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CLARK  AND  HIS  CRASS  CROP . 

For  years  we  have  talked  about  the 
big  grass  crops  grown  by  Geo.  M.  Clark, 
of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Clark  has  Timothy 
and  Red-top  long  seeded.  Of  late  years 
he  has  tried  Alfalfa.  He  sends  this 
Report  of  the  season : 

Tlie  season  has  been  cold  and  backward ; 
for  that  reason  the  total  weight  is  somewhat 
less  than  It  would  otherwise  have  been,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Alfalfa,  for  that  is  a  hot  dry 
Weather  plant.  Again,  last  Winter  was  a 
hard  one  In  this  section  for  all  kinds  of  grain 
find  grass;  some  fields  met  midwinter  growth 
find  were  badly  injured,  but  mine  came 
through  the  Winter  all  right ;  in  fact,  they 
always  do.  1  do  not  think  that  in  20  years 
1  hfive  lost  a  rod  in  winter-killing.  Many 
Said  that  Alfalfa  Would  he  killed  out,  but  It 
came  through  the  Winter  all  right, 

Mr.  Clark  thinks  the  lasting  quality 
of  his  grass  fields  is  due  to  the  perfect 
fitting  of  the  ground  and  heavy  seeding, 
and  also  to  his  plan  of  cutting  the  sec¬ 
ond  growth,  close  and  hauling  the  trash 
away.  This  keeps  the  mice  from  nest¬ 
ing  and  eating  the  roots.  As  to  the 
yield,  he  says : 

My  11  acres  of  Timothy  and  Red-top  pro¬ 
duced  the  first  crop  this  year  61  loads,  total 
weight  52  y2  tons,  four  acres  of  which  was 
seeded  September  10,  1005,  and  cut  June 
25,  1906,  eight  months  and  15  days  from  the 
time  the  seed  left  the  bag.  40,900  pounds 
of  dry  hay,  over  five  tons  to  the  acre;  3 14 
acres  of  Alfalfa  cut  June  10,  one  ton 
to  the  acre,  second  cutting  will  be 
made  about  July  12,  32  days  from  the  time 
of  the  first  cutting.  I  think  there  will  be  at 
least  1*4  ton  to  the  acre  second  cutting; 
present  outlook  is  that  it  will  produce  a  full 
increasing  crop  every  30  to  35  days.  It  will 
produce  four  crops  this  season,  and  possibly 
five.  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can  to  produce 
a  large  growth.  I  would  not  advise  my 
farmer  brethren  however  to  rush  into  Alfalfa, 
but  I  think  that  some  of  the  present '  waste 
lands  in  this  eastern  country  can  be  utilized 
in  its  production. 

Many  farmers  will  find  it  bard  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  five  tons  of  hay  can  be  cut 
from  one  acre  in  less  than  one  year  after 
seeding!  Of  course  this  hay  was  weighed 
as  it  came  in  from  the  field.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  what  Mr.  Clark  says  about  Al¬ 
falfa  it  will  be  interesting  to  read  the 
following  note  from  Prof.  L.  A.  Clinton, 
of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station : 

We  are  out  of  the  Alfalfa  section  here  in 
New  England,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
I  have  made  to  grow  Alfalfa  I  have  not  yet 
been  successful  in  this  State.  I  believe  that 
our  annual  rainfall  is  too  great  for  the  best 
success  with  Alfalfa.  It  seems  to  thrive  to 
perfection  in  regions  where  the  rainfall  does 
not  exceed  from  30  to  35  inches,  and  in  re¬ 
gions  where  the  rainfall  is  much  below  this. 
Our  Connecticut  rainfall  is  nearly  50  inches, 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  furnishes  too 
much  water  for  Alfalfa  and  in  effect  smoth¬ 
ers  It  out. 

Judging  from  our  own  experience.  Al¬ 
falfa  does  best  in  the  East  on  the  lighter, 
open  soils.  It  requires  an  abundance  of 
plant  food,  and  some  farmers  put  it  on 
their  best  soil,  which  is  usually  strong, 
heavy  land  with  a  stiff  subsoil.  We  would 
put  it  on  the  lighter  land  and  fertilize 
heavily.  ________ 

The  “Premium  Red "  Apple. 

J.  E.  M.,East  Chatham,  N.  Y. — Last  Fall 
a  tree  man  came  into  town  and  sold  a  lot 
of  trees,  and  among  his  apple  trees  was  one 
called  Premium  Red.  Will  you  describe  this 
apple?  Is  it  a  Fall  or  Winter  apple? 

Ans. — There  is  no  apple  in  any  of  the 
lists  given  in  the  books  on  pomology  by 
the  name  “Premium  Red.”  It  might  be 
that  the  tree  agent,  or  the  nursery  he  rep¬ 
resented  adopted  it  for  some  old  variety 
of  which  they  had  a  stock  of  trees  to 
sell,  and  took  this  means  of  doing  so,  un¬ 
der  a  new  name.  However,  it  is  possible 
that  they  might  have  some  new  variety, 
but  I  think  it  doubtful. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Cow  Pea  Vines  Before  Grass  Seeding. 

F.  M.  C.,  Plainfield,  Ar.  J. — I  have  a  field 
which  I  wish  to  get  seeded  down.  I  wish  to 
get  it  fertilized  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and 
as  I  am  away  from  home  a  great  deal,  and 
have  not  much  help,  I  put  in  cow  peas,  in¬ 
tending  to  plow  them  under  this  Fall,  apply 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and  lime  and 
seed  down.  I  have  heard  much  talk  against 
plowing  under  a  lot  of  green  material,  but  if 
I  give  a  coating  of  lime  will  it  not  be  all 
right?  I  would  like  your  opinion. 

Ans. — You  would  have  done  much  bet¬ 
ter  if  you  had  used  the  acid  phosphate 
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and  potash  when  sowing  the  cow  peas.r 
In  this  way  you  would  have  had  a  great¬ 
er  growth  of  cow  peas,  and  thus  more 
nitrogen.  When  a  mass  of  green  ma¬ 
terial  is  plowed  into  the  soil  in  very  hot 
weather  you  are  likely  to  sour  the 
ground,  but  this  may  be  overcome  by 
sowing  lime  on  the  furrow's  at  once  after 
plowing  and  harrowing  well  in.  We 
have  known  cases  where  tlie  vines  were 
first  cut  with  a  mower  and  allowed  to 
dry  before  plowing  under. 

Cutting  Elm  to  Prevent  Sprouting . 

J.  R.  T.,  Gage,  N.  Y. — Do  you  knwrsv  of 
any  lime  of  the  year  to  cut  elm  trees  tw  keep 
them  from  sprouting  up  again? 

Ans. — No,  but  the  time  to  hurt  the 
sprouts  most  is  in  August  when  the  tree 
has  made  its  growth  and  has  not  had 
time  to  recover.  If  cut  at  this  time  the 
sprouts  will  be  feeble  and  most  easily 
killed. 

Disease  of  Peas. 

C.  IT.,  East .  Patchogue,  L.  I. — I  send 
specimens  of  Gradus  peas  affected  with  some 
disease.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  trouble 
is  and  how  to  remedy  it  another  season  ? 

Ans. — This  is  probably  the  most  com¬ 
mon  and  injurious  fungus  trouble  of  the 
pea.  As  a  usual  thing,  however,  it  is 
not  very  injurious.  Certain  seasons  and 
in  certain  market-garden  districts  it 
sometimes  becomes  more  serious.  I  doubt 
if  it  will  usually  pay  to  try  to  prevent 
this  trouble  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  I  would  suggest  that  C.  W. 
burn  the  rubbish  from  the  diseased  crop, 
or  at  least  sees  that  none  of  it  is  used  as 
a  manure  and  that  he  plant  his  peas  next 
year  on  a  different  part  of  his  land  not 
recently  used  for  peas.  If  he  selects  hfs 
own  seed  he  should  discard  any  pods  that 
show  any  signs  of  the  disease. 

G.  P.  CLINTON. 

Grapes  in  Oregon. 

IF.  IF.  IF.,  Persist,  Ore. — We  live  in  the 
foothills  of  southern  Oregon,  elevation  2.750 
feet.  We  have  .succeeded  with  all  kinds  of 
fruit  tried  but  grapes.  We  have  the  white 
grape  known  as  Sweetwater,  which  always 
cracks  badly  before  it  is  fully  ripe.  Can  any-  ; 
thing  be  done  to  prevent  it  cracking?  J 

Ans. — The  Sweetwater  grape  is  a  vari-  ’ 
ety  of  the  Vinifera  species  that  is  more 
subject  to  cracking  than  the  generality 
of  the  varieties  of  that  class,  and  for 
this  and  some  other  reasons  it  is  planted 
only  in  a  small  way.  It  is  not  at  all 
suitable  to  the  territory  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  region  where  W.  W. 
W.  lives  is  one  that  is  more  humid  than 
many  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  which 
induces  cracking  of  the  skin,  but  I  have 
seen  quantities  of  grapes  in  southern 
Oregon  of  the  Vinifera  class  that  suc¬ 
ceeded  very  well,  especially  in  the  foot¬ 
hills  about  Ashland  and  Grant’s  Pass. 
Flame  Tokay  is  one  of  the  best  of  them, 
and  it  might  be  well  for  the  inquirer  to 
graft  the  Sweetwater  vines  to  this  or 
other  better  kinds.  h.  e.  van  deman.  . 

Culture  of  Grapes. 

A.  8.,  Paducah,  Ky. — What  is  the  best  way 
to  cultivate  grapes,  to  grow  big  bunches  and 
best  yield? 

Ans. — Grapes  can  be  grown  in  almost 
any  soil,  provided  it  is  not  a  wet  one ;  al¬ 
though  the  grape  will  take  abundance  of 
water  when  in  a  growing  state,  it  must 
pass  off  quickly.  It  is  also  imperative  that 
the  position  where  the  vine  is  to  be  plant¬ 
ed  be  such  as  will  enable  it  to  get  sun¬ 
light  for  a  greater  part  of  the  day.  The 
ground  or  border  where  the  vines  are  to 
be  planted  should  be  thoroughly  broken 
up,  not  a  mere  hole  dug  only  sufficient  to 
hold  the  roots,  and  planted  as  some  set 
a  post.  The  holes  should  be  large,  and 
filled  with  rich  top  soil  or  old  well-rotted 
manure.  The  vine  should  be  cut  back  to 
only  two  or  three  eyes  or  buds.  On  start¬ 
ing  to  grow,  all  of  these  buds  should 
be  rubbed  off  except  one,  selecting  the 
strongest;  train  this  shoot  perpendicularly 
to  a  stake  the  first  year  of  its  growth.  The 
next  Fall  cut  it  back  to  nine  or  10  inches 
from  the  ground.  When  the  vine  starts 
the  next  Spring  rub  off  all  the  eyes  or 
buds  except  two,  which  during  the  season 
will  form  two  canes.  These,  if  they  are 
well  grown,  are  to  be  pruned  in  the  Fall 
to  three  or  four  feet  long,  and  the  follow¬ 


ing  Spring  are  trained  horizontally  on  a 
wire,  one  to  the  right,  the  other  the  left. 
This  will  form  the  basis  from  which  to 
start  the  upright  shoots.  Vines  thus  treated 
may  be  allowed  to  produce  a  few  bunches 
the  third  year,  and  by  the  fifth  or  sixth 
year  may  be  fruited  to  the  height  of  sev¬ 
eral  feet  of  cane  if  so  desired.  This  is  per¬ 
haps  the  simplest  method  of  training  the 
vines,  although  the  system  of  training  has 
but  little  to  do  with  the  crop,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  canes  are  usually  trained  to  suit 
the  fancy  of  the  grower.  The  distance 
apart  at  which  grapes  should  be  planted, 
except  Delaware  and  a  few  of  the  weaker- 
growing  kinds,  is  about  eight  feet.  Prun¬ 
ing  may  be  done  at  any  time  from  Novem¬ 
ber  to  March,  and  the  old  rule  is  a  very 
safe  guide  in  pruning  the  grape  as  well  as 
with  other  fruits,  long  pruning  for  quan¬ 
tity  and  close  pruning  for  quality.  Some 
years  ago,  when  I  had  the  time  to  give 
them  care  and  attention,  I  had  a  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  hardy  grapes,  but  of  late  they 
have  been  neglected  and  the  rank-growing 
and  vigorous  vines  have  taken  entire  pos¬ 
session  of  fences,  trees  and  some  outbuild¬ 
ings;  on  large,  stately  trees  the  great  vines 
have  spread  over  them  like  a  canopy. 
Quantities  of  grapes  are  gathered  from 
these  vines  every  year;  the  bunches,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  so  large,  the  quality  perhaps 
not  so  good,  but  the  beauty  of  the  spread¬ 
ing  vines  and  the  quantity  of  grapes  hang¬ 
ing  here  and  there  is  appreciated  more 
than  the  fruit  would  be  from  well-pruned 
vines,  and  in  Autumn,  when  I  see  these 
vines  with  their  hanging  clusters  around 
the  buildings  and  in  tree  tops  it  recalls 
the  scenes  of  our  boyhood  days,  and  pleas¬ 
antly  reminds  us  of  the  words  of  the  poet 
Bryant:  “Around  my  cornice  linger  the 
black  ripe  grapes  ungathered.” 

Grapes  growing  at  random,  as  above  de¬ 
scribed,  may  show  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  owner,  but  it  also  shows  how  orna¬ 
mental  as  well  as  useful  these  grapevines 
are  when  once  planted.  t.  m.  white. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

Lime  or  Limekiln  Ashes. 

P.  IF.,  Springfield,  Vt. — I  have  to  pay 
$1.10  per  barrel  of  300  pounds  for  lime  in 
bulk  at  the  kiln,  and  I  can  buy  their  ashes 
for  10  cents  per  measured  bushel.  The 
wood  used  is  mostly  second  growth  of  all 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


WEEDSPORT  SILOS 

The  three  styles  we  build  are  mod¬ 
els  of  up-to-date  silo  construction. 
The  cut  shows  the  "Weedsport 
Improved  Silo,”  with  removable 
sliding,  interchangeable  doors,  and 
Octagon  Shingle  Roof. 

A  Silo  will  pay  its  cost  in  one  year 
from  saving  in  fodder  and  increase 
of  milk.  Write  for  Catalogue,  stat¬ 
ing  size  wanted. 

THE  ABRAM  WALRATH  CO.,, 

Box  83, 

WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 


A 


gSSSSSkfHanure 
l®r  Spreader 
and  Pulverizer 


tinnier 


Maaes  fine  and  spreads  evenly.  Every¬ 
thing  controlled  from  seat;  start  beater 
or  feed,  or  both,  change  to  thick  or  thin 
spreading,  without  stopping.  The 

Only  Low  Down  Spreader. 

Just  right  for  use  in  cow  barns  and  for 
driving  under  low  sheds — easy  to  load. 
Right  width  to  straddle  corn  rows.  No 
waste  or  scattering  in  yard  or  on  road,  no 
freezing  manure  on  box.  Solid  bottom, 
scraped  clean  every  load.  Automatic  drag 
return.  Double  wheel  drive,  safety  end-gate, 
strength  to  stand  the  rough  driving  and  the 
operating  of  machine. 

Send  tor  Free  Cataloo  Iff  It  describes  the 
modern  spreader  that  has  proven  Itself  right. 
The  Newirk  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  O. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER. 


The  best  pruner.  Cats  Vineli  dry  branch.  Quick, 
clean,  easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  postpaid  for  club  of 
two  new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  or  for  elub 
of  7  ten  weeks  trials  at  10  cents  each. 
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RATEKIN  WINTER  SEED  WHEAT ! 

Ratekin’s  Imported  “Malakoff,”  yields  62  bu."per 
acre:  **  Turkish  Red,”  58  bu.;  ”  Iowa  Wonder,”  59  bu. 
All  extremely  hardy.  Samples  and  circulars  free. 

KATEKIN’S  SEED  HOUSE,  Shenandoah,  la. 


COD  C  A I  E— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $5.50  perbu. 
lUn  OHLC  Five-eightlis  Peach  Baskets, $35  per 
1000.  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


kinds.  Which  is  the  cheaper  way  to  get 
lime? 

Ans. — Ashes  from  a  lime  kiln  will 
vary  considerably.  They  contain  sand  and 


prrn  nvr  something  special  FOR 

uLLU  hit.  HOG  FEEDING.  Stamp  for 
w  *  1  1  sample  and  prices.  Orders  booked 

now  for  fall  pigs  and  sows  bred  to  imported  stock. 
PENNA.  BERKSHIRE  CO.,  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 


the  ashes  from  the  wood  used  in  burn¬ 
ing  the  lime.  These  wood  ashes  contain 
potash,  and  the  amount  varies  all  the 
way  from  eight  to  over  80  pounds  to  the 
ton.  The  ashes  also  contain  more  water 
than  the  lime.  An  average  sample  ought 
to  contain  about  800  pounds  of  lime  and 
40  pounds  of  potash,  while  the  ton  of 
lime  contains  about  1,S50  pounds  of  ac¬ 
tual  lime.  Estimating  the  weight  of  a 
bushel  of  the  lime  kiln  ashes  at  60 
pounds,  a  ton  will  cost  you  $3.34,  for 
which  you  obtain  40  pounds  of  potash 
and  800  pounds  of  lime.  The  potash  is 
worth  about  $2,  which  makes  the  lime 
cheaper  in  the  ashes.  In  buying  the 
ashes,  however,  you  take  much  for  grant¬ 


ALFALFA  SEED — Kansas  grown,  best  known 
Prices  and  samples  on  application. 

KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE,  Lawrence,  Kans. 


Wheat,  60  bushels  per  acre. 

Catalogue  and  samples  free. 
JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO., LaCrosse, Wis 


A  MILLION  CELERY  PLANTS. 

Hardy,  field  grown  W.  Plume,  G.  S.  Blanching, 
E.  Triumph  and  W.  Queen.  25  cents  per  100,  $1.25 
per  1000:  10  M.  and  over  $1.00  per  M.  Cash  with 
order.  F.  o.  b.  packed  in  baskets  with  moss. 

F.  M.  PATTINGTON,  Scipioville  N.  Y. 


ROGERS  TREES  ARE 
DIFFERENT 
FROM  OTHERS. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 

APPLE  BREEDERS. 


ed  unless  you  have  a  sample  analyzed. 
You  should  use  about  three  times  as 
much  of  the  ashes  as  of  the  lime. 

Mamma:  “Why,  Jimmy,  you  are  get¬ 
ting  awfully  tanned  going  to  school.  You 
should  keep  out  of  the  sun.”  Jimmy: 
“’Taint  the  sun — it’s  the  teacher.” — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


CTADK  TREES  ARE  FAMOUS 

^  I  IIJV*  wherever  planted;  are  planted 
fljll  ^everywhere  trees  are  grown.  Free 
Catalog  of  superb  fruits— Black  Ben. 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc.-Stark Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


ELERY  PLANTS. 


All  good  sorts  only 
$1  to  $1.25  per  1000. 


0NE«?ART  STRAWBERRIES  each 

plant  guaranteed  or  money  returned.  Send  for  my 
mid-summer  catalog.  T:  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


Dwyer’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Strong,  healthy  plants  from  selected  stock  of  choicest  fruiting  varieties  sure  to  give 
satisfaction  and  PRODUCE  A  FULL  CROP  IN  1907. 

We  also  have  a  full  line  of  Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  etc.,  for 
Fall  Planting.  We  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Catalogue  Free. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  (,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


TREES 


BCD  IAH  ennr.UT  DAIf)  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  ana  Carolina 
rtll  rnciun  I  rMID  Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 

Allkindsof  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Rememberwe  beat  all  other  reliable 
Nurseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


CRIMSON  GLOVER 


The  great  soil  improver.  Valuable 
also  for  early  green  food,  grazing 
and  hay  crop.  Special  circular 
free,  also  sample  and  price  of  seed 


on  request.  HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn, 


1906. 
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CLEARING  LAND  OF  SlUMPS. 

G.  W.,  Massachusetts. — I  have  about  eight 
acres  of  stump  land,  cut  over  two  years  ago, 
timber  mostly  spruce.  Will  run  from  eight 
to  15  inches  in  diameter  one  foot  from 
ground.  The  field  was  all  burned  over  one 
year  ago,  and  now  I  want  to  clear  it  of 
stumps,  as  I  wish  to  plow  and  plant  it  next 
season  if  possible.  The  soil  is  sandy  loam 
and  will  average  about  250  stumps  to  the 
acre.  What  is  the  best  way  to  get  them  out, 
with  dynamite  or  a  stump  puller?  What  is 
the  best  size  and  make  of  stump  puller  for 
this  work,  or  most  suitable  for  this  size  of 
stumps?  What  would  the  probable  cost  be 
per  acre  for  labor  with  man  and  team  fig¬ 
ured  at  $4  per  day  of  10  hours  and  man 
without  team  .$1.50  per  day?  How  long  be¬ 
fore  the  land  can  be  plowed  after  stumps  are 
removed? 

Though  I  have  had  no  experience  in 
blowing  stumps  with  dynamite,  that  of  a 
neighbor  may  be  worth  while.  He  put 
a  road  60  or  70  rods  long  and  24  feet 
wide,  through  dense  woods,  where  the 
green  stumps  ran  from  four  inches  to 
nearly  three  feet  in  diameter.  He  used 
a  low-grade  explosive,  from  half  a  roll 
to  two  rolls  at  a  time,  and  got  them  out 
as  fast  as  two  two-horse  teams  could  haul 
them  away.  He  placed  1J4  roll  under  a 
maple  2}/i  feet  in  diameter  and  the  ex¬ 
plosion  lifted  the  tree  about  two  feet. 
When  it'  came  back  it  toppled  over  with 
the  roots  clear  of  the  ground.  Spring- 
tooth  harrows,  weighted,  got  out  the 
smaller  roots.  The  number  of  stumps 
he  does  not  know.  The  dynamite  cost 
$30,  and  he  thinks  any  other  method  of 
removing  the  stumps  would  have  cost  at 
least  four  times  as  much.  Time  required 
about  three  days.  G.  s.  pain. 

Maine. 

My  first  suggestion  is  to  not  do  it;  if 
he  tries  any  kind  of  a  stump-puller  that 
is  made,  he  will  lose  his  religion  and 
will  not  get  all  the  stumps,  while  if  he 
tackles  the  job  with  dynamite  he  can  get 
all  the  stumps  and  probably  go  broke 
financially.  I  have  cleared  a  good  many 
acres  here  under  both  plans,  and  speak 
from  experience.  To  be  sure  I  was  work¬ 
ing  with  chestnut  stumps,  which  is  a 
pretty  tough  proposition,  but  some  eight 
or  10  acres  cost  me  practically  $200  per 
acre  to  clear,  and  now  I  am  working 
similar  lands  leaving  the  stumps  in. 
Spruce  I  imagine  would  rot  out  in  a  few 
years,  and  it  would  be  much  cheaper  to 
plow  and  grub  the  land  round  the  trees 
and  let  nature  take  its  course,  rather  than 
try  to  get  them  out  in  the  green  state. 
At  least  that  is  what  I  should  do  if  I 
was  in  his  place,  and  I  am  now  cultivat¬ 
ing  orchards  that  will  average  at  least 
three  big  stumps  to  the  square  rod. 
Connecticut.  *  j.  h.  hale. 

We  would  think  the  best  way  to  get 
these  stumps  removed  would  be  with  a 
stump  puller.  Throughout  Connecticut 
many  of  the  fields  have  been  cleared  of 
stones  by  having  the  stones  lifted  from 
the  soil  with  a  machine  not  different  from 
a  stump  puller.  The  charge  for  doing 
this  work  is  from  10  to  15  cents  per 
stone,  to  put  the  stone  on  top  of  the 
ground.  It  should  not  cost  any  more  to 
remove  the  stumps  than  it  does  to  lift 
the  bowlders  from  the  soil.  The  quickest 
way  to  get  stumps  out  will  probably  be 
with  dynamite,  and  yet  I  question 
whether  it  would  be  the  cheapest  way. 
To  remove  these  stumps  by  dynamite  it 
would  probably  require  V/2  to  two  pounds 
of  dynamite  for  each  stump.  Dynamite 
costs  about  30  cents  per  pound,  thus  the 
cost  of  the  dynamite  alone  for  removing 
the  stumps  would  be  from  30  to  50  cents 
for  each  stump.  This  would  be  too  great 
a  cost  to  make  it  practical.  Would  it 
not  be  possible  to  use  a  small  plow  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  used  by  New  England  farmers 
on  their  fields  before  they  are  cleared  of 
stones,  and  plow  this  field  and  seed  it 
to  grass,  so  as  to  use  it  for  pasture  land? 
In  a  few  years  the  stumps  will  have  de¬ 
cayed,  and  then  they  can  be  usually  re¬ 
moved  by  an  ox-cart. 

Connecticut.  l.  a.  clinton. 

Pulling  stumps  is  always  a  serious 
proposition  and  is  necessarily  expensive. 
Thirty-five  to  40  years  ago  we  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  with  stump  machines. 


and  the  kind  that  seemed  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  was  a  Swamp-oak  pole  or  log  about 
14  inches  in  diameter  and  20  feet  long. 
A  ring  made  of  the  best  two-inch  iron 
slipped  over  the  butt  end  of  the  log, 
and  on  this  ring  were  three  short  links 
and  a  large  heavy  hook  that  was  grappled 
over  a  large  root  or  driven  into  the  side 
of  the  stump.  Two  good  teams  on  the 
other  end  of  this  pole  would  twist  a 
pretty  solid  stump.  I  think  a  good  cedar 
pole  about  one-half  of  this  size  and  a 
chain  about  one-half  as  heavy  would 
twist  these  stumps  out  quite  readily  if 
the  stumps  are  one  foot  high  or  more. 
If  the  stumps  are  very  low  the  lever 
would  slip  over  the  top  instead  of  twist¬ 
ing  them  out.  Three  men  and  two  teams 
used  to  take  out  from  100  to  200  large 
stumps  per  day.  Dynamite  does  not  pay 
as  well  on  stumps  of  this  size  as  larger 
ones.  If  we  had  to  clear  such  a  piece  as 
this  would  put  on  a  flock  of  sheep  or 
goats  to  keep  down  weeds  and  sprouts, 
and  leave  until  partly  rotten.  If  the 
stumps  are  properly  pulled  the  land  can 
be  plowed  at  any  time,  but  when  stumps 
are  still  green  it  is  a  pretty  expensive 
job  to  clear  them  off.  l.  j.  post. 

Kent  Co.,  Mich. 

Two  years  ago  I  had  a  hard  job  of 
clearing  a  tract  of  stump  land,  the  timber 
consisting  of  maple,  beech,  birch,  bass¬ 
wood,  hemlock  and  other  kinds  that  grow 
in  central  New  York.  We  first  tried  one 
of  the  best  patent  stump  pullers  in  the 
market,  gave  it  up  as  a  failure,  and 
sent  it  back  to  the  factory,  having  taken 
it  on  trial,  very  fortunately.  It  was  one 
of  the  kind  that  is  worked  with  a  derrick, 
and  was  strong  and  of  the  size  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  makers  for  use  on  our 
stumps,  after  much  correspondence  about 
the  matter.  After ‘several  days  of  about 
the  hardest  work  any  of  us  ever  did  we 
got  up  three  stumps,  and  not  very  large 
ones  either.  We  then  resorted  to  dyna¬ 
mite,  and  found  it  reasonably  cheap  and 
entirely  effective.  We  used  40  per  cent 
grade  and  an  electric  battery  for  firing. 
We  could  not  have  used  fuse  for  firing, 
because  we  had  to  put  several  sticks,  in 
one  case  nine  of  them,  under  a  single 
stump.  We  often  fired  a  chain  of  five 
or  six  stumps  all  at  once,  and  never  had 
any  trouble  or  endangered  ourselves  from 
unexploded  dynamite,  as  might  easily  be 
the  case  with  fuse  firing.  There  is  much 
skill  needed  in  placing  the  dynamite  where 
it  will  do  the  most  lifting,  and  this  should 
be  as  near  under  the  center  of  resistance 
as  possible.  The  stumps  described  by 
S.  W.  are  small  and  not  very  deeply 
rooted,  and  will  come  out  easily.  One- 
half  stick  of  dynamite  will  lift  out  many 
of  the  smaller  stumps,  and  a  full  stick, 
possibly,  the  larger  ones.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  hire  an  expert  at  a  big  price 
to  do  the  work  or  the  bossing  of  it.  Any¬ 
one  with  good  judgment  who  can  handle 
a  crowbar  can  punch  the  holes  under  the 
stumps.  The  dynamite  should  be  stored 
a  safe  distance  from  the  place  where  it 
is  to  be  exploded ;  100  yards  is  far 

enough.  The  dealer  in  explosives  of 
whom  the  material  is  purchased  will  show 
how  to  fix  the  exploding  cap  in  the  stick, 
and  to  attach  the  fuse  or  electric  appli¬ 
ance,  all  of  which  is  very  simple.  I  began 
with  “an  expert  dynamiter”  on  our  job, 
at  $4  per  day,  and  after  our  men  saw  him 
work  for  a  day  any  of  us  could  and 
did  do  just  as  well.  There  is  nothing 
mysterious,  complicated  or  even  difficult 
about  the  whole  operation.  Good  sense, 
some  muscle  and  a  lot  of  care  in  handling 
the  explosives  are  all  that  is  needed  to 
do  a  first  rate  job  of  stump  blowing.  The 
cost  per  acre  will  not  be  great,  but  I 
think  it  will  be  about  $50  by  the  time 
the  stumps  are  burned.  I  saw  plenty  of 
stump  and  log  clearing  in  Oregon,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  British  Columbia  last  year, 
where  they  were  almost  10  times  bigger 
than  those  we  have  in  the  Eastern  States. 
They  use  a  “donkey”  engine,  steel  cable 
and  snatch  blocks  to  pull  them  up  and 
at  the  same  time  drag  them  into  piles 
ready  for  burning.  A  tall  and  very  stiff 
stump  or  snag  is  selected  and  to  this 
one  block  and  the  cable  is  fastened  as 
high  as  can  be,  and  all  that  can  be  piled 
about  it  are  dragged  to  this  common 
center.  I  have  seen  piles  of  stumps  and 
logs  there  fully  30  feet  high  and  50  feet 
across  made  in  this  way.  This  would  not 
be  practicable  for  the  job  in  question,  but 
the  same  might  be  done  with  a  winch 
and  horse  power.  However,  I  think  it 
would  cost  more  in  money  and  take  much 
longer  than  by  dynamiting. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

■with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  "C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chieago.  234  Craig  St.,  West,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

40  North  3th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Amargura  96,  Harms,  Cuba. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

SYRACUSE,  September  10=15,  1906. 

$65,000.00  IN  PURSES  AND  PREMIUMS. 

EXHIBITION. 


INDUSTRIAL 

AND 

AGRICULTURAL 


LIVE  STOCK. 

New  classes  added— Improved  classifi¬ 
cation  in  Swine  Department. 

DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Exhibitors  in  this  department,  unable  to 
be  present  at  the  fair,  can  have  their  ex¬ 
hibit  placed  for  them  and  returned  at  the 
close  of  the  fair. 

SE3XTD  FOR 

S.  C.  SHAVER, 


LIBERAL  PRIZES 

offered  in  the  Dairy,  Farm  Produce,  Fruit 
and  Flower  Departments. 

ENTRIES  CLOSE. 

Live  stock,  August  13th,  Implements 
and  Machines  September  10th,  all  other 
departments  September  3rd. 

PRIZE  LIST. 


Agricultural  Hall,  Albany,  N.  Y 


xpnMBAUNG 
PRESSES 
£  IN  AMERICA. 
/£  NO  EQUAL 
JLTURAL  MACHINERY 

logue. 

LOUIS, MO. 


Received  the  GRAND  PRIZE,  highest  award,  on  Belt  and  Horse  Presses,  World’s  Fair.  St.  Louis. 


Climax  Ensilage  Cutter 

Simplest,  cheapest  and  most  perfect  working  of  all  ensilage 
machines.  Cuts  and  elevates  at  one  operation,  with  no  litter 
or  waste.  No  other  style  of  cutter  compares  with  the 

Inward  Shearing  Cut 

of  knives  and  the  Climax  is  the  only  cutter  that  has 
it.  Don’t  be  caught  by  bare  claims  of  superiority 
without  proof.  Read  the  record  of  the  Fair  and 
other  Competitive  Tests.  We  are  always  anxious  to 
let  the  Climax  work  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine, 
the  buyer  to  take  the  best.  If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  the  best,  ask 
for  the  competitive  test.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

WARSAW-WILKINSOH  CO.,  50  Highland  Ay.,  War.aw,  N.  Y 


The  Complete 
Machine 


Cuts  and  Elevates 
7  to  25  Tons  an  Horn* 


9  STODDARD  LINE 


- OF - 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

For  farm,  shop  or  mill  use.  Vertical 
or  horizontal.  Mounted  or  Stationary 
Sizes  from  1  Y%  to  100  H.  P. 

Pumping  and  Electric  Lighting  Outfits  a  Specialty. 

Sold  under  Our  Guarantee. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  -  Rutland,  Vt. 

Write  for  Catalog-  E.  H. 


14T0&BUTTE! 

LOST  THIS 
"fcWAY 


WHICH? 


Which  way  do  you  skim  your  milk? 

It  Is  hard  sometimes  to  realize  just  how 
great  the  loss  of  cream  is  with  crocks  and 
pans.  Some  people  may  not  believe  that  a 

u.  s. 


NO 

BUTTER 
LOST 
[THIS 

m 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

skims  enough  closer  than  the  old  way  to  increase  their  butter  yield  one-fourth  or 
more.  But  it  does  and  there ’s  a  plain  reason  for  it.  When  you  set  milk  the  cream 
and  skim  milk  are  separated  from  one  another  by  the  force  of  gravity,  but  when  you 
skim  milk  with  a  U.  S.  Separator  centrifugal  force,  which  is  thousands  of  times 
stronger  than  gravity,  does  the  separating.  It  squeezes  out  the  last  drop  of  cream. 
Cream  is  money— you  can’t  afford  to  waste  it.  If  you  keep  three  or  more  cows,  it  will 
pay  you  to  buy  a  U.  S.  Separator. 

Look  into  this.  Write  today  for  a  copy  of  our  handsome,  new  separator  catalogue. 
Ask  for  number  159.  It  is  finely  illustrated  and  tells  all  ab(/  ?  the  U.  S.  Address 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Prompt  deliveries  of  U.  S.  Separators  from  warehouses  at  Auburn,  Me.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  Toledo,  O., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Sioux  City.  Ia.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland  Ore.,  Sherbrooke  and  Montreal,  Que.,  Hamilton,  Ont„  Winnipeg,  Man.  and 
Calgary,  Alta., 

Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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■  Ruralisms 

T  V  T  ▼ 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

A  Substantial  Seed  House. — The 
long-established  seed  firm  of  J.  M.  Thor- 
burn  &  Co.,  New  York,  is  again  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  march  of  civic  improve¬ 
ment  to  change  location,  as  their  present 
warehouse  in  Cortlandt  Street,  with  many 
other  buildings,  has  been  condemned  for 
subway  purposes.  They  move  to  most 
commodious  quarters  at  33  Barclay  Street, 
having  fitted  up  a  five-story  building  run¬ 
ning  through  the  block  to  Park  Place, 
for  their  special  needs.  This  well- 
known  seed  business  was  established  as 
far  back  as  1802  at  20  Nassau  Street,  by 
Grant  Thorburn,  a  native  of  Scotland. 
He  prospered  from  the  start,  but  was 
financially  almost  wrecked  in  1814  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  grow  seeds  that  could  not  be 
imported  on  account  of  the  blockade 
caused  by  the  second  war  with  England, 
but  recovered  with  the  revival  of  busi¬ 
ness  a  few  years  later.  At  that  time  a 
considerable  assortment  of  garden,  flow¬ 
er,  tree  and  hedge  seeds  were  offered, 
as  well  as  gardening  books,  implements, 
bulbs,  flower  roots  and  even  song  birds. 
In  1826  a  move  was  made  to  Liberty 
Street,  an  ancient  Quaker  meeting  house 
of  considerable  size  being  purchased  to 
accommodate  the  growing  business.  The 
next  change,  in  1844,  was  to  the  well- 
known  store  15  John  Street,  the  firm  as¬ 
suming  its  present  designation  of  J.  M. 
Thorburn  &  Co.  Gardens  and  green¬ 
houses  were  established  near  Astoria, 
L.  I.,  larger  catalogues  were  issued,  and 
the  business  began  to  assume  its  present 
great  proportions.  It  was  continued  in 
John  Street  for  nearly  60  years,  when 
the  property  being  condemned  for  im¬ 
provement  purposes  the  Cortlandt  Street 
store  was  opened. 

Throughout  this  long  period  the  name 
of  Thorburn  has  stood  for  reliability  and 
fair  dealing  in  the  seed  business.  The 
annual  catalogue  is  the  most  instructive 
and  comprehensive  issued  in  America. 
Hundreds  of  varieties  are  carried  with 
no  thought  of  profit  that  the  assortments 
may  be  complete.  In  vegetable,  flower, 
grass,  field,  tree  and  economic  seeds  the 
list  is  unrivalled.  Many  novelties  of  the 
highest  merit  have  been  introduced  from 
year  to  year,  some  of  the  most  important 
of  which  originated  with  the  late  E.  S. 
Carman  on  the  former  Rural  Grounds, 
such  as  the  still  popular  potatoes,  Rural 
New  Yorker  No.  2  and  Carman  No.  3. 
also  the  Lemon  Blush,  Long  Keeper  and 
Terra  Cotta  tomatoes.  Other  most  im¬ 
portant  introductions  are  Thorburn’s 
Dwarf  Lima  bean  in  1893,  the  first  and 
probably  the  best  of  all  dwarf  Limas; 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  White  Elephant,  and 
Late  Rose  potatoes,  and  away  back  in 
1864  tha  famous  “White  Peachblow”  po¬ 
tato,  which  has  to  some  extent  been  re¬ 
produced  in  their  new  and  very  early 
Noroton  Beauty  potato.  The  prices 
quoted  in  the  older  catalogues  appear 
rather  amusing  to-day.  Thus  mixed  tulip 
bulbs  cost  $2  the  dozen  in  1822.  They 
can  be  had  for  20  cents  the  dozen  to¬ 
day.  McLean’s  Little  Gem  peas  cost  $45 
the  bushel  in  1866,  but  it  was  then  a 
novelty,  and  war  time  prices  were  cur¬ 
rent.  Lawn  mowers  were  first  quoted  in 
1871  at  $25  to  $30  each.  Now  they  are 
abundant  at  varying  prices  as  low  as 
$2.50  each.  A  really  good  one  may  be 
had  for  $7  or  $8. 

The  Oriental  Roof  Iris. — A  fair-sized 
flower  of  the  beautiful  Oriental  Roof  Iris, 
little  known  in  this  country,  but  for  ages 


a  favorite  in  China  and  Japan,  is  shown 
about  natural  size  in  Fig.  235,  first  page. 
It  is  the  most  important  and  ornamental 
member  of  a  group  of  seven  Iris  species, 
known  as  the  Evansia  section,  having 
sharply-toothed  crests  instead  of  beards 
on  the  falls  or  hanging  petals.  Two  spe¬ 
cies  are  native  to  Northeastern  America, 
and  the  others  to  eastern  Asia.  Iris  tec- 
torum  is  the  botanical  name  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  illustration,  which  brings  out 
the'  peculiar  crest  in  a  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner.  The  prevailing  color  i-s  bright  blu¬ 
ish  lilac,  marked  and  marbled  with  white, 
dark  blue  and  violet.  The  deeply  cut 
crest  is  a  particularly  attractive  feature, 
lilac  and  white  in  coloring.  The  plant 
forms  a  strong  clump  with  broad,  hand¬ 
some  leaves  a  foot  long,  and  appears  to 
be  hardy  in  sunny,  well-drained,  but  un¬ 
sheltered  situations  on  the  Rural 
Grounds.  It  blooms  profusely  in  May, 
throwing  up  many  flower  spikes,  each 
producing  two  or  three  showy  blooms, 
opening  in  succession  and  lasting  several 
days.  Though  appreciated  from  the  earl¬ 
iest  times  in  the  Orient,  where  it  is  often 
grown  on  the  roofs  of  thatched  cottages, 
it  was  not  introduced  to  European  culti¬ 
vation  until  1872,  and  appears  to  be  of¬ 
fered  by  only  two  hardy  plant  nurseries 
in  this  country.  Its  hardiness  in  ex¬ 
posed  positions  is  still  regarded  as  doubt¬ 
ful,  it  being  agreed  that  the  clumps  are 
best  kept  dry  in  Winter  by  some  sort 
of  an  overhead  shelter.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  vary  under  cultivation  like  the 
well-known  Japan  Iris,  I.  laevigata,  but  a 
handsome  white-flowered  form  is  known 
in  England. 

Other  Crested  Irises. — Iris  Milesii, 
from  the  Western  Himalaya  Mountains, 
is  quite  similar  in  growth  but  has  a 
smaller  flower,  not  often  over  four  inches 
in  diameter,  reddish  purple  in  color  with 
a  yellow-and-white  crest.  The  stems  are 
tall  and  the  foliage  broad  and  shapely. 
We  find  it  handsome  and  free  in  bloom, 
but  have  not  tested  its  hardiness  out  of 
shelter.  It  appears  a  most  desirable  spe¬ 
cies,  but  unfortunately  is  not  offered  in 
this  country,  though  becoming  cheap  and 
abundant  abroad.  The  flowers  do  not 
last  as  long  as  those  of  the  Roof  Iris. 

Iris  Japonica  is  sometimes  seen  in 
old  greenhouses  where  general  collections 
of  exotic  plants  are  grown.  It  is  not 
regarded  as  hardy  enough  to  endure  our 
Winters  in  the  open.  The  leaves  are 
very  broad,  a  foot  or  more  long,  bright, 
glistening  green  in  color  instead  of  the 
glaucous  shade  so  common  among  Irises, 
and  the  flower  stalk  bears  a  tall  panicle 
of  nearly  a  dozen  beautifully  fringed,  soft 
lilac  blooms,  over  three  inches  across, 
several  opening  at  the  same  time.  The 
crest  is  lilac  and  yellow.  The  culture  is 
verv  simple  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse, 
where  the  plants  may  be  grown  either  in 
pots  or  in  a  border.  Protected  plants 
outside  sometimes  endure  the  Winter, 
but  seldom  flower  well.  While  very 
lovely  the*  flowers  do  not  last  well,  gen¬ 
erally  closing  the  Isecond  day.  It  is 
native  to  both  China  and  Japan. 

Iris  gracilipes  and  I.  speculatrix  grow 
naturally  in  northern  Japan  and  eastern 
China  respectively.  The  latter  is  little 
known  and  has  never  been  cultivated  ex¬ 
cept  in  Oriental  botanical  gardens.  Both 
are  small  plants  with  narrow  grassy  foli¬ 
age  and  small  violet  or  lilac  flowers  and 
yellow  crests.  I.  gracilipes  is  attracting 
attention  as  a  meritorious  plant,  prob¬ 
ably  hardy  in  northern  gardens,  and  is 
being  planted  for  propagation  by  Japa¬ 
nese  nurseries.  The  Rural  Grounds  plant 
is  a  small  one,  still  grown  in  a  pot,  but 
has  borne  some  very  pretty  but  short¬ 
lived  flowers. 

Native  Crested  Irises. — 'Iris  cristata 


is  the  most  common  and  decorative  of 
our  native  crested  species,  and  being  re¬ 
liably  hardy  is  freely  offered  by  dealers 
in  herbaceous  plants.  It  grows  in  open 
woodlands  and  along  streams  from 
Mar-land  to  Kentucky  and  Georgia, 
forming  dense  low  clumps  of  curving, 
grassy  foliage  and  sends  up  in  May  a 
profusion  of  lovely  light  blue  flowers 
with  j'ellow  crest  and  throat.  They  are 
rather  more  than  an  inch  across,  and 
spring  up  amid  the  leaves  much  in  the 
manner  of  Crocus  blooms.  This  species 
should  be  more  freely  planted  by  those 
who  appreciate  dwarf  and  long-lived  pe¬ 
rennials.  It  thrives  in  an  ordinary  bor¬ 
der  but  is  best  suited  in  partial  shade. 
It  is  offered  by  hardy  plant  dealers  at 
10  to  15  cents  each.  A  three-year  clump 
taken  up  last  December  and  removed  to 
our  glasshouse  in  a  grocery  box  bore  28 
blooms  in  February.  The  other  native- 
crested  species  is  I.  lacustris,  found  spar¬ 
ingly  about  the  shores  of  Superior  and 
other  northern  lakes.  It  is  a  tiny  plant 
with  very  small,  pale  lilac  flowers  on 
short  stems.  We  have  grown  it  three 
years,  and  have  only  been  favored  with 
a  single  bloom.  Tt  is,  of  course,  entirely 
hardy  as  regards  frost,  but  does  not 
appear  to  like  our  hot  Summers. 

w.  v.  F. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 
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Loui8ville,Ky. 
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Requires  no  Coating:  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 
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NOTES  ON  ROAD  MAKING. 

When  the  frost  comes  out  of  the  ground 
any  dirt  road  will  be  bad  for  a  time,  hut 
not  nearly  as  had  as  though  it  had  not  been 
worked  the  year  before,  and  one  can  soon 
get  it  in  shape.  clark  allis. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  series  of  articles  on  road 
making  are  good,  but  do  not  let  up  yet !  Men 
are  attracted  by  new  things,  and  some  are 
going  to  try  to  drag  the  drag  to  death.  The 
drag  is  good,  and  very  good  in  its  place, 
and  so  is  a  dirt  road,  hut  neither  will  t he 
drag  alone  make  a  good  dirt  road,  nor  a 
dirt  road  answer  in  some  places.  We  need 
the  roads  in  care  of  competent  hands,  able 
not  only  to  make1  a  dirt  road,  hut  to  judge 
where  a  good  rock  road  is  needed.  Our  Illi¬ 
nois  laws  are  a  patchwork  of  temporizing, 
and  wastes  half  the  expenditure.  We  need 
a  real  revolution  in  road  laws.  Would  not 
the  best  work  the  National  Good  Roads  So¬ 
ciety  could  undertake  he  to  formulate  a 
good  practical  code  of  road  laws?  E.  r. 

Whittington,  Ill. 

Crimson  Clover  in  Corn. 

S.  W.  Y.,  East  Southfield,  Pa, — Is  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  sow  Crison  or  some  other  variety 
of  clover  in  corn  when  cultivated  the  last 
time,  to  plow  under  the  next  Spring?  This 
is  in  the  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ans. — Crimson  clover  will  not  be  a  sure 
crop  in  your  latitude.  It  will  start  and 
grow  through  the  Fall,  but  may  be  killed 
out  during  Winter  or  early  Spring.  We 
have  lost  the  crop  in  March,  and  yet  felt 
that  it  paid  well  for  the  growth  it  made 
in  Fall.  We  have  not  found  any  other 
variety  of  clover  that  makes  as  much 
growth  before  Spring  as  the  Crimson. 
One  year  we  sowed  Crimson  and  rye  to¬ 
gether.  Most  of  the  clover  was  killed,  but 
the  rye  made  a  good  growth  for  turning 
under.  We  should  sow  the  Crimson  alone 
and  take  the  risk,  or  mix  about  10  quarts 
of  rye  to  the  acre  with  it. 


Young  Lady  Lodger:  “I  think,  consid¬ 
ering  the  price  I  pay  and  the  poor  accom¬ 
modation  you  have,  you  might  at  least 
treat  me  with  respect.”  Proprietress : 
“Well,  mum,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  can’t  feel 
much  respect  for  people  what  pays  the  big 
prices  I  charge  for  the  sort  of  accommo¬ 
dations  I  give.” — Tit-Bits. 
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All  N o.  9  Steel  Wire.  Wei.  xVe.'.vanized.  Weighs 
%  more  than  most  fences.  1 4>  to  86e  per  rod 
delivered.  We  sell  all  kinds  offence  wire* 
wholesale  prices.  Write  for  fence  hook  show* 
lng  110 styles.  The  Krown  Fence  am 
Wire  Co*,  Cleveland,  Ohio* 


MORE  GOOD  CIDER  ’ 

can  be  made  from  a  given  amount 
of  apples  with  one  of  our  pi 
than  with  any  other.  The 
juice  will  be  purer  and  bring 
higher  prices;  the  extra 
yield  soon  pays  for  the 
press.  We  make 

HYDRAULIC  EE, 

In  all  Hire*,  band  or  power. 

25  to  300  barrels  per  day 
Also  Boilers,  Saw-MIlls, 

Steam-Evaporators,  Apple- 
butter  Cookers,  etc.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

1 2  Main  St.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 
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^  or  Room  124  f  39  Cortland  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


CIDER 


AND  WINE  PRESSES 

HAND  AND  POWER 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  G.  J.  EMENY  CO..  FULTON,  N.  Y. 


Successors  to  EMPIRE  STATE  PRESS  CO. 
Send  for  free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD’S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti¬ 
cide.  6"-lb.  kegs.  $2.50;  100-)b.  kegs,  $4.50;  half  barrel, 
2701b.,  3%c  per  ,b;  barrel,42olb,3t6c.  Send  for  booklet. 
JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


No  More  Hand  Pumping 

No  coal.  No  steam.  No  oil.  No  packing  or  labor, 

No  Cost  for  Motive  Power 

NIAGARA  AUTOMATIC  PUMP 

i  Hydraulic  Ram) 

works  night  and  day  on  any  brook, 
creek,  riverorrunning  water. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Gov¬ 
ernments,  railroads  and 
public  institutions,  farmers, 
owners  of  factories,  country 
homes  and  mines.  Write 
day  for  free  booklet. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co, 


140  NASSAU  STREEET,  NEW  YOKE.  Factory;  Chester,  Pa. 


The  Potato  Digger 


For  Fa9t  Clean 
Work  is  the 

DOWDEN 


Simple,  stron  g,  always  in  T\VTC'4/  order.  Works  I 
in  all  soils,  all  depths,  hill-  Jr  side  and  level. 

No  cutting  and  none  missed.  Potatoes  al¬ 

ways  clean,  lying  on  top  of  ground.  Works  well  | 
in  heavy  tops.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

Dowden  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  622,  Prairla  City,  Iowa, 


THEY  LAST  FOREVER 

STANDARD 

STEEL  FENCE  POSTS. 

Are  to  be  Driven 

ONE-THIRD  CHEAPER 
THAN  WOOD  POSTS. 

Can  he  used  with  plain,  barb  or 
woven  wire  fencing.  Posts  made 
for  all  requirements.  Over  75, out) 
sold.  Twenty  miles  of  fencing 
erected  on  one  estate.  Write  for 
clrcularsjprlce  list  and  reference  to 

.T.  H.  DOWNS. 

335  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Factory  near  Pittsburg. 


HUBBARD’S 

The  Fertilizer  that  holds  the  record  for  BIG  GRASS, 
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Our  Book,  “ Hubbard's  Fertilizers  for  1906,"  sent  free  to 
any  address. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


A  Happy  Guest. — In  my  younger  days 
I  did  some  work  as  society  editor  on  a 
country  paper.  In  that  business  we  learned 
the  full  use  of  adjectives.  I  once  wrote  a 
note  about  the  visit  of  "the  very  beautiful 
and  highly  accomplished  Miss  Smith.”  The 
chief  editor  was  a  profane  man  with  an 
eye  to  business.  He  read  my  note  and 
remarked  “ Beautiful !  As  homely  as  a 
mud  fence — but  that  will  sell  15  copies  of 
the  paper ! !”  I  was  not  a  great  success 
at  that  business,  but  if  I  were  in  it  now 
I  might  write  the  following: 

“Mrs.  Clara  Cheshire,  the  well-bred  and 
comely  matron  from  Pennsylvania,  with 
her  highly  interesting  family,  is  occupying 
a  cottage  in  the  orchard  of  our  esteemed 
townsman,  the  Hope  Farm  Man.  Mrs. 
Cheshire  expresses  herself  as  delighted 
with  our  locality  and  cannot  understand 
how  it  is  possible  to  provide  such  ex¬ 
cellent  accommodations  at  such  a  low  fig¬ 
ure.” 

Mrs.  Cheshire  probably  will  not  see  the 
point  until  the  bill  is  presented  on  the 
point  of  a  knife  at  her  throat  about 
Thanksgiving  time.  I  have  no  desire  to 
disturb  her  mind,  because  good  nature  and 
contentment  have  much  to  do  with  the 
production  of  pork.  The  Cheshires  are 
very  happy.  So  would  you  be  if  you  were 
a  hog  at  liberty  in  a  shady  orchard,  with 
a  cool  stream  running  through  it,  sweet 
apples  falling,  grass,  clover  and  weeds  in 
abundance,  plenty  of  wood  ashes,  grubs  to 
be  rooted  out  with  a  free!  nose  and  a  fair 
amount  of  grain — to  say  nothing  of  swill. 
This  is  the  easiest  and  cheapest  way  to 
make  pork  I  ever  heard  of.  The  trees  are 
helped  also.  There  is  a  woven  wire  fence 
around  the  orchard,  and  five  minutes  a 
day  does  the  work  of  caring  for  the  pigs. 
In  former  years  we  found  it  necessary  to 
carry  water  to  the  pigs,  but  this  year  we 
extended  the  fence,  and  thus  included  a 
little  stream.  One  who  has  never  tried 
this  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  cheap¬ 
ly  a  ton  of  pork  can  be  made  in  such  an 
orchard.  This  sort  of  a  Summer  boarder 
pays  well.  It  seems  best  for  us  to  have 
the  pigs  come  in  March  and  sell  them  be¬ 
fore  Christmas.  With  turnips  or  beets 
and  clover  or  Alfalfa  the  sows  can  be 
wintered  at  small  cost.  I  have  never 
kept  Cheshires  before,  but  I  like  the  way 
they  are  growing. 

Lively  Days. — We  finished  the  first 
round  of  haying  on  July  14.  Later  will 
come  the  Japanese  millet,  the  Alfalfa  and 
the  cow  peas,  but  now  we  have  a  little 
breathing  spell  for  planting  cabbage  and 
buckwheat,  sowing  turnips  and  cleaning 
the  crops.  The  last  field  to  cut  was  what 
I  call  the  Alabama  orchard — a  field  of 
about  400  peach  trees  at  the  end  of  the 
farm.  There  isn’t  much  grass  in  it,  most¬ 
ly  daisies,  but  I  observe  that  the  horses 
like  this  flower,  so  we  hauled  two  loads 
to  the  barn.  I  cut  the  strips  along  the 
trees  with  a  scythe,  and  now  Merrill  will 
take  the  horse  rake  and  gather  all  the 
scatterings,  which  will  be  piled  around  the 
trees — also  the  weeds  and  brush  along  the 
walls.  All  the  orchards  will  be  treated 
that  way,  and  during  August  all  the  ma¬ 
nure,  leaves  and  trash  we  can  scrape  up 
will  be  put  around  these  trees.  That  is  all 
the  cultivation  they  will  have.  ...  As 
I  have  stated,  we  plowed  several  acres 
among  the  young  apple  trees  where  the 
grass  had  run  out.  and  planted  corn.  It 
is  close  by  the  woods.  We  put  tar  on 
the  corn,  and  threw  in  plenty  of  seed. 
The  result  was  in  some  places  8  or  10 
stalks  to  the  hill.  I  ought  to  have  greater 
faith,  but  somehow  I  am  always  afraid 
the  tar  will  hurt  the  seed,  and  plant  more 
than  we  need.  Thinning  out  that  corn 
was  a  job,  but  we  got  it  done.  We  have 
kept  the  cultivators  running  through  it, 
as  we  expect  to  seed  to  grass  after  or  in 
the  corn.  I  have  faith  in  the  Early  Can¬ 
ada  flint  corn  for  late  planting.  I  put 
some  in  on  July  4,  confident  that  it  will 
mature  ears  on  our  hills.  .  .  .  Having 

had  some  trouble  in  getting  our  folks 
started  in  the  morning,  I  was  quite  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  them  getting  up  before  I 
did.  It  appears  that  the  Sunday  school  is 
to  have  a  picnic,  and  among  other  attrac¬ 
tions  are  to  be  racing  and  other  contests. 
Jack  is  master  of  ceremonies,  and  our 
children  are  out  for  the  prizes.  They  tear 
up  the  road  with  their  practicing, _  so  that 
we  need  a  King  drag  to  smooth  it.  1  he 
boy  claims  that  he  can  jump  11  feet,  while 
the  girls  claim  six  feet  as  their  record. 
I  imagine  Merrill  will  be  the  champion 
wrestler  of  his  age.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  induce  Mother  to  enter  the  ladies’ 
running  race,  but  she  declines.  The  Hope 
Farm  man  might  agree  to  hoe  corn  with 
anyone  of  his  age  and  size  if  the  contest 
can  be  held  in  my  cornfield.  If  there  is 
to  be  a  contest  where  people  sit  in  the 
shade  and  tell  what  they  did  20  years  ago 
I  might  stand  in  for  a  prize.  This  makes 
me  think  that  we  are  making  a  tennis 
court  near  the  road  in  front  of  the  new 
house.  We  dig  ditches  in  the  form  of  a 
cross  at  the  center  of  the  court  and  fill 


them  nearly  full  of  stones.  This  is  for 
drainage.  Then  the  ground  is  smoothed, 
made  leve.l  and  pounded  and  packed  with 
roller  and  maul.  The  children  will  do  a 
large  share  of  this  work.  What  do  you 
want  such  a  thing  for?  Why,  to  play  on, 
of  course.  I  shall  have  this  sign  near  by: 

“  BUSINESS  HOURS  BELONG  TO 
THE  BOSS!” 

but  when  work  is  done  our  folks  will  have 
lots  of  fun  knocking  those  balls  about.  I 
shall  be  at  it  myself.  Mother  and  I  were 
good  tennis  players  in  our  younger  days. 
Whenever  I  am  tempted  to  retire  from 
exercise  and  join  the  ranks  of  the  sitters, 

1  run  upon  some  350-pounder  who  scares 
me  into  extra  exertion  through  fear  that 
flesh  will  accumulate  upon  my  frame! 

The  Crows  Again— Our  genial  friend. 
John  Gould,  of  Ohio,  sends  a  report  of 
what  he  calls  “Another  Crowville  Con¬ 
vention”  : 

The  convention  that  met  at  Crowville  to 
denounce  the  Hope  Farm  man,  certainly  did  a 
tine  bit  of  resolution  making,  and  besides 
cannot  be  accused  of  using  ambiguous  terms 
to  disguise  the  real  intent  of  the  meeting. 
The  inhabitants  of  our  local  Crowville  re¬ 
cently  met  in  a  similar  mass  convention,  to 
express  their  sentiments  in  regard  to  their 
treatment  at  Maple  Crest  Farm,  following 
corn  planting.  From  a  shorthand  transcript 
of  the  proceedings  we  made  out  something  as 
follows  : 

Resolved — in  convention  assembled,  (hat  we 
hereby  return  our  most  cawfull  thanks  to 
the  Maple  Crest  Farm  man  for  his  thought¬ 
ful  attention  to  our  wants  during  the  late 
corn  planting  season,  and  in  return  for  the 
ears  of  corn  he  distributed  about  the  corn¬ 
field.  pledge  our  sacred  honors  that  we  never 
pulled  a  kernel  of  corn  from  his  field.  'Hie 
only  criticism  we  have  to  offer  is,  that  in 
shelling  the  corn  ears  we  had  often  to  labor 
over  hours  without  compensation,  a  matter  we 
may  have  to  report  to  the  walking  dejegate 
of  our  local  order  of  “The  Crows’  Union” 
for  future  action." 

The  matter  may  be  made  clearer  by  saying 
that  for  several  years  we  have  fed  the  crows 
during  the  corn-pulling  time,  by  scattering 
a  few  ears  of  corn  at  a  time  in  the 
field.  The  crows  immediately  commence 
picking  the  kernels  off  and  carrying  them 
away,  and  burying  them,  leaving  them 
to  soften,  when  they  pull  them  up.  if 
the  actions  of  a  tame  crow  are  any  guide 
in  guessing  what  a  wild  crow  does  with 
shelled  corn.  Since  adopting  this  plan 
several  years  ago  we  have  had  very  little,  if 
any  corn  pulled,  and  all  of  our  fields  are 
within  the  corporation  limits  of  a  large  crow 
village.  Possiblv  I  throw  out  a  half  bushel 
of  corn  ears  at  the  different  times  in  a  season. 
This  year  I  am  trying  an  experiment  to  got 
the  crows  to  help  me  in  subduing  the  horn- 
fly  pest.  I  am  feeding  the  cows  each  a  small 
ear  of  corn  daily,  and  it  seems  if  every  crow 
is  on  duty  looking  over  the  pasture  for  fresh 
droppings  for  the  undigested  corn,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  the  manure  is  scattered  so  well,  that 
it  quickly  dries  up.  and  is  of  no  use  as  a  fly 
incubator:  and  I  am  thinking  that  this  little 
amount  of  corn  does  the  cows  some  good,  as 
food  ;  is  certainly  prized  bv  them  as  a  relish, 
and  seeminglv  diminishes  the  fly  pest;  in  fact 
I  think  I  get  pay  for  the  small  amount  of 
nubbins  fed.  John  gould. 

That  may  be  better  than  my  tar  for 
aught  I  know,  and  it  seems  to  gain  the 
good  will  of  the  crows.  It  surely  beats  a 
“scarecrow.”  Our  children  fourfd  a  crow’s 
nest  in  a  barrel  put  up  to  “scare”  black 
citizens.  These  crows  evidently  think  more 
of  Brother  Gould  than  they  do  of. me — 
but  he  must  remember  what  the  Scripture 
intimates  is  the  condition  of  a  man  when 
all  speak  well  of  him ! 

“Human  Nature.” — This  is  what  you 
get  by  marking  out  a  straight  line  which 
is  too  narrow  for  your  wandering  feet: 

I  am  attracted  to  your  article  in  Hope 
Farm  Notes,  page  523,  on  strawberries,  and 
especially  to  that  part,  “President  was  the 
berry,”  etc.,  and  continuing  to  the  end  of  the 
paragraph.  Here  you  say  that  you  have 
turned  from  better  berries  to  a  “Ben  Davis" 
strawberry  for  the  money  there  is  in  it !  You 
raise  the  better  quality  of  berries  for  your¬ 
self.  and  the  poorer  ones,  because  they  are 
large,  sliowv  and  more  fruitful,  even  though 
thev  ship  poorly,  for  your  marketing!  Shades 
of  John  D. !  Please  do  not  say  another  word 
against  Ben  Davis  or  Kieffer  pears.  I  am 
more  and  more  convinced  that  “us  humans” 
are  nearly  alike  in  this  respect,  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  being  in  the  ratio  that  horse  thieves 
are  to  chicken  thieves:  a  sin  to  raise  and  to 
sell  Ben  Davis,  but  no  harm  in  the  same 
practice  in  the  strawberry  world.  Your 
friend,  and  a  friend  of  Ben  Davis,  too. 

EARL  PETERS. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  Brother 
Peters  ever  grew  the  President  straw¬ 
berry.  It  cannot  fairly  be  compared  with 
the  Ben  Davis  apple.  T  should  class  it 
in  quality  with  a  good  Baldwin,  while 
Marshall  ranks  with  Northern  Spy  or 
Grimes  Golden.  As  we  grow  President, 
it  is  larger  and  handsomer  than  Marshall1 
not  so  good  as  a  shipper,  and  lower  in  fla¬ 
vor,  but  three  or  four  times  as  productive. 
Two  objections  to  Marshall  are  its  very 
light  yield  and  inability  to  stand  drought. 
These  drawbacks  have  driven  it  out  of 
market  cultivation  except  in  some  favored 
sections.  I  raise  the  Baldwin  apple,  not 
because  it  is  the  highest  flavored  fruit, 
but  because  it  suits  our  soil  and  condi¬ 
tions.  That  is  also  why  I  am  planting 
President  strawberry.  Our  folks  prefer 
Marshall,  but  no  box  of  Hope  Farm  Presi¬ 
dents  will  drive  a  strawberry  customer 
away  from  the  fruit.  This  statement  can 
hardly  be  said  of  Ben  Davis.  I  know  that 
while  these  Ben  Davis  fellows  deal  in 
a  pretty  tough  apple  their  feelings  regard¬ 
ing  the  “ethics”  of  the  business  are  pretty 
tender.  However,  I  am  not  disposed  to 


criticise  our  friend’s  estimate  of  the  un¬ 
happy  streak  in  poor  human  nature.  1 
never  robbed  a  hen  roost  or  stole  a  horse, 
yet  I  am  quite  well  aware  that  if  some  of 
my  mental  inclinations  to  do  things  had 
really  been  carried  out  into  practice  I 
would  probably  be  behind  the  bars — in 
company  with  a  large  majority  of  adult 
citizens !  My  observation  leads  me  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Peters  that  our  concep¬ 
tion  of  sin  is  largely  modified  by  our  point 
of  view.  This  point  is  based  on  bringing 
up,  environment  and  both  personal  and 
pocketbook  influences !  I  would  give  peo¬ 
ple  a  wider  range  of  deviltry  than  he  does, 
and  put  it  in  thought  rather  than  in  ac¬ 
tion.  The  inclination  to  do  mischief  runs 
all  the  way  from  the  man  who  hides  be¬ 
hind  a  tree  and  puts  a  charge  of  shot  into 
a  neighbor  to  the  man  who  gets  up  in  the 
morning  and  kills  the  children’s  dog  or 
cat  when  caught  in  some  little  mischief. 

I  can  understand  how  one  inclination 
grows  from  another. 

Injustice. — All  of  which  calls  up  an¬ 
other  matter.  I  have  had  my  say  about 
postmasters  and  other  public  officials. 
Now  here  is  the  other  side: 

I  have  great  faith  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  I 
like  to  feel  that  if  you  see  it  in  The  It.  N.-Y. 
it’s  so.  Pardon  me  therefore  if  I  attempt  to 
correct  a  gross1  misrepresentation  published  in 
your  paper  a  while  ago.  I  refer  to  “The 
surly  postmaster”  matter  which  was  printed 
in  Hope  Farm  Notes,  and  which  called  forth 
comments  from  several  different  subscribers. 
As  there  is  but  one  Brandon.  Vt.,  in  the 
county,  and  only  one  postmaster  in  that 
town  and  as  his  name  can  easily  be  obtained 
by  everyone  who  wishes  to  look  him  up,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  attack  is  personal. 

I  have  lived  in  Brandon,  Vt.,  40  years.  I 
have  known  the  postmaster  all  his  life.  I 
also  know  the  gentleman  who  lives  “half  a 
mile  from  the  road.”  I  have  had  dealings 
with  several  postmasters  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  I  have  found  them 
courteous  gentlemen,  but  of  them  all  I  have 
met  none  so  genial  as  the  good-natured  offi¬ 
cial  at  Brandon.  There  are  several  thou¬ 
sand  citizens  who  get  their  mail  at  Brandon. 
You  have  the  opinion  of  the  abused  farmer 
and  also  mine.  Would  it  not  be  a  good 
idea  to  hear  from  a  more  representative 
number?  If  Mr.  G.  will  meet  me  at  the  Bran¬ 
don  post  office  at  any  time  convenient  to  him¬ 
self,  and  when  met  if  he  will  show  me  five 
patrons  of  the  Brandon  office  who  will  say 
that  the  postmaster  is  not  a  pleasant,  accom¬ 
modating  official,  I  will  present  five  people 
a  year’s  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  Mr. 
G.  has  evidently  got  the  postmaster  mixed 
with  some  R.  F.  I).  man  with  whom  he  has 
had  a  difference.  I  have  long  been  an  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  homely  philosopher  of  Hope 
Farm,  and  I  regret  that  he  should  publish 
anything  so  unfair  to  a  good  man.  Tilling 
the  soil  does  not  make  a  man  infallible, 
neither  is  a  clean  collar  a  badge  of  insol¬ 
ence.  F.  II.  G. 

Rutland,  Vt. 

That’s  right !  This  “homely  philoso¬ 
pher”  (well  named  as  to  appearance)  can¬ 
not  afford  to  do  injustice  to  anyone.  It 
would  be  a  source  of  lifelong  regret  to 
me  if  I  felt  that  I  had  held  an  honest  and 
worthy  man  up  to  injury  or  ridicule.  It 
is  clearly  the  business  of  the  other  man 
to  come  forward  with  his  five  names.  We 
can  use  them  on  The  R.  N.-Y.  list,  but 
we  don’t  want  them  at  the  expense  of  any 
honest  man’s-  reputation.  I  am  obliged  to 
F.  H.  G.  for  what  he  says.  This  old  world 
would  be  a  better  place  to  live  in  if  we  all 
had  such  just  and  loyal  friends. 

Seeding  to  Grass  in  Corn. — There  are 
some  cases  where  we  cannot  get  the  corn 
off  early  enough,  or  where  there  is  no 
chance  to  fit  the  ground.  Here  is  a  bit 
of  experience  from  Connecticut: 

A  year  ago  I  had  a  plot  of  about  Iwo 
acres  of  ground  on  which  corn  was  growing 
that  I  wished  to  seed  to  grass,  so  that  it 
could  l)e  mown  this  season.  The  ground 
was  mellow,  free  from  weeds,  and  the  culture 
had  been  level.  How  to  do  it  with  economy 
of  labor  and  leave  it  so  the  mowing  machine 
would  run  smoothly  over  it  when  the  stones 
and  stubble  were  removed  this  season,  was  a 
subject  of  some  thought,  but  I  finally  adopt¬ 
ed  the  following  plan.  Having  an  old  liorse- 
rake  that  time  had  side-tracked,  leaving  a 
sound  head  eight  feet  long  with  all  the 
teeth  in  working  order,  runners  were  made 
of  two  short  pieces  of  plank  wide  enough 
to  raise  the  rake-head  above  the  corn,  and 
bolted  underneath,  far  enough  apart  to  let 
two  rows  of  corn  pass  between  (rows  were 
3  V>  feet  each  way).  Then  a  pair  of  old 
cultivator  handles  widened  the  better  to  con¬ 
trol  the  motion  of  the  rake,  were  firmly  bolted 
to  it.  Then  teeth  which  would  draw  through 
the  hills  of  corn  on  either  side  were  raised, 
and  held  up  by  a  light:  strip  of  board  laid 
across  the  handles.  Thus  the  work  was 
well  done,  eight  feet  at  a  time,  and  the 
ground  left  as  smooth  as  any  witli  the  roller 
left  out.  I  do  not  put  this  forward  as  the 
only  or  best  plan  for  such  a  job,  but  it  may 
tit  the  needs  of  some  who  want  to  make 
use  of  implements  that  otherwise  might  be 
valueless,  and  are  right  at  hand. 

c.  G.  perry. 

T  have  used  an  old  hayrake  for  much 
the  same  purpose,  though  a  weeder  is 
better.  The  chief  trouble  I  have  found 
when  seeding  in  the  corn  is  that  the  cul¬ 
tivators  hilled  too  much  and  thus  made 
ridges.  We  should  also  be  careful  to 
cut  the  stalks  close  to  the  ground.  I  am 
thinking  of  seeding  about  two.  acres  in 
the  standing  corn.  I  can  do  it  quicker 
and  easier  in  this  way,  yet  I  know  it  will 
not  be  as  well  done  or  as  permanent  as 
it  will  be  if  I  take  off  the  corn  crop  and 
fit  the  ground  properly.  You  see  many 
1  of  us  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  way  things 

I  ought  to  be  done.  The  spirit  is  all  right, 
abut  the  flesh — both  of  horse  and  human— 

II  is  weak,  and  with  a  dozen  jobs  all  call- 

Pling  at  once.  H-  W.  c. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say  that 
the  best  investment  they  ever  made  was 
•when  they  bought  an 

Electric  Ha  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  wide  tires;  easy  work,  light  draft. 
We’ll  sell  you  a  set  of  the  best  steel  wheels 
made  for  your  old  wagon.  Spoke  united  with 
hub,  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 
ELECTRIC  WHEELCO..  Box  88. Quincy, III. 


STEEL 

WHEELS 


with  wide  tires  double  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  farm  wagon. 
We  furnish  them  any  size  to 
fit  any  axle.  Cheaper  than  re¬ 
pairing  old  wheels.  Catalogue/ree. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  BoxTOa,  Quincy.  Ill. 

The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


Properly  con 
strneted.  Saves  labor,  annoy 
ance  ami  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

( 7  ^  -  ■**•-*- 


^  \  §  o 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

,  We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  Wa 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  II  HAVANA,  ILL. 


pi  » g  ■  Save  and  bind  the 

tLf  If  A  3  hefiCnAHC  straw  in  neatbun- 
llwt?  I  lllv«llvl  W  dies  and  clean  the 

#  grain  perlectly. 

400  bu  a  day  Small  power  required.  Also  Manure 
Spreaders,  Silos,  Horse  and  Dog  Powers,  Cutters.  Catalogfree 
HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  11,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y.. 


Tons 


HAY 


In  Ten  Hours 


We  can  prove  it. 
Ask  for  free 


catalogue. 

Columbia 

Baler. 


Anti  Arbor  Machine  Co. 

Box  04,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


The  Baler  for  speed.  Bales  12  to  18  tons  a  day. 
Has  40  inch  feed  hole.  Adapted  to  bank  barn 
work.  Stands  up  to  its  work— no  digging  holes 
for  wheels,  Self*feed  Attachment  increases 
capacity,  lessens  labor,  makes  better  bales  and 
does  not  increase  draft.  Send  for  catalogue. 


Sandwich  Mfg.  Co.,  157  Main  St.,  Sandwich,  Ills. 


Eli” 


Hay 


HORSE  and  BELT 
POWER. 

38  styles  and  sizes  of 
Presses. 

For  many  years  the  stand¬ 
ard.  Lead  in  character 
of  work,  speed,  easy 
and  safe  operating 
Don’t  buy  until 
see  tlie  Eli  catalogue. 

Mailed  free.  Write 
for  it  today. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111 


HORSE  POWERS 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PUTTCRO 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  UU  I  I  Lilt) 
Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 
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‘  A  SQUARE  DEAL.’ 


We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Youkeii  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

SATURDAY.  JULY  28,  1906. 

TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  fanners  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Now  conies  the  annual  market  report  contest  over  the 
apple  crop.  The  buyers  and  shippers  will  do  their  best 
as  usual  to  spread  reports  of  a  heavy  crop  and  conse¬ 
quent  low  prices.  Some  years  ago  they  were  able  to 
do  this  with  much  success,  but  now  fruit  growers  are 
pretty  well  organized  in  the  sections  where  apples  are 
largely  grown  and  it  is  hard  to  fool  them.  At  present 
our  reports  indicate  only  a  moderate  crop  of  good  fruit, 
while  the  demand  is  certainly  greater  than  usual. 

* 

Farmers  and  others  are  writing  us  about  starting  dis¬ 
tilleries  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  in  a  small  way. 
They  want  prices  on  small-sized  outfits.  One  man,  a 
former  druggist,  says  he  has  $10,000  to  invest,  and  pur¬ 
poses  to  buy  a  still  and  grow  sugar  beets  in  New 
Mexico  to  make  into  alcohol.  We  advise  him  to  keep 
his  money.  As  Dr.  Wiley  pointed  out  on  page  487, 
alcohol  making  is  not  a  business  for  farmers.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  large  operators — like  the  making  of  beet 
sugar. 


pair  of  spectacles  for  the  use  of  near-sighted  horses. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  patent  right  peddlers 
will  not  be  popular  in  that  district  for  some  time  to 
come.  But  we  would  really  like  to  know  how  a  man 
who  could  be  parted  from  his  money  with  such  ease 
and  rapidity  ever  managed  to  accumulate  $2,000,  unless 
it  was  his  wife’s  egg  and  butter  money. 

* 

The  Argentine  Republic  in  South  America  is  gain¬ 
ing  rapidly  in  its  export  trade.  Great  quantities  of 
wool,  meat  and  considerable  butter  are  being  sent  to 
Europe.  A  few  years  ago  the  country  exported  hides 
and  tallow,  but  now  it  is  becoming  a  serious  competitor 
of  this  country  in  the  meat  trade.  Two  things  have 
greatly  helped  in  this  change — the  introduction  of  im¬ 
proved  stock  and  the  cultivation  of  Alfalfa.  This 
forage  plant  has  made  large  feeding  operations  pos¬ 
sible,  encouraged  a  higher  class  of  farming  and  kept 
up  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  What  it  has  done  for  a 
nation  it  will  do  for  a  farm  neighborhood  or  section 
when  well  started. 

* 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  hired  man  drew  a  picture  of  some 
farm  employers  that  was  not  complimentary.  Yet  there 
was  some  truth  in  it.  On  page  593  a  picture  is  drawn 
of  a  certain  kind  of  hired  man.  This  again  is  not  very 
complimentary.  Yet  we  know  from  sad  experience  that 
it  is  not  all  imagination.  Yet,  no  one,  who  will  think 
for  a  moment,  imagines  that  the  hired  man  classes  all 
employers  in  his  list,  or  that  the  employer  claims  that 
all  hired  men  visit  the  saloon  and  fill  the  house  with 
tobacco  and  rum.  In  these  times  there  is  no  reason 
why  an  efficient  workman  should  stay  and  work  for  a 
farmer  who  does  not  treat  him  as  a  man  deserves  to 
be  treated.  As  to  keeping  a  drinking  or  filthy  hired 
man  about  where  women  and  children  must  be  near 
him  or  work  with  him — we  feel  sorry  for  those  who 
feel  that  they  are  compelled  by  force  of  circumstances 
to  endure  the  nuisance.  We  would  change  the  plan  of 
farming  and  grow  the  stock  and  the  crops  which  will 
best  take  care  of  themselves ! 

* 

The  recent  article  by  a  hired  man  stating  how  he  was 
treated  by  employers  has  stirred  up  considerable  com¬ 
ment.  Letters  will  be  found  on  page  593.  One  reader 
savs  that  such  articles  should  never  be  printed.  We 
have  found  it  wisest  to  give  all  sides  a  fair  chance. 
The  writer  is  an  ex-hired  man,  having  worked  for 
several  different  farmers.  He  knows  that  the  life  of 
the  farm  hand  is  not  all  sunshine,  especially  in  sections 
where  it  is  not  the  custom  to  make  such  a  hand  a  full 
member  of  the  family.  There  are  some  farmers  who 
cannot  understand  why  the  hired  man  should  not  be 
treated  just  like  a  son  or  brother.  That  is  because  they 
arc  used  to  working  with  the  sons  of  neighbors  or 
good  farmers,  who  are  clean  and  self-respecting.  If 
they  lived  near  the  large  towns  and  cities  they  would 
soon  realize  the  difference,  and  quickly  modify  their 
ideas. 


The  cause  of  agriculture  lost  a  strong  friend  in  the 
death  of  Congressman  H.  C.  Adams,  of  Wisconsin.  A 
brave,  earnest  and  tireless  man,  he  knew  the  needs  of 
the  common  people,  and  had  that  strong  common  sense 
which  leads  a  public  man  to  do  the  needed  thing.  To 
Mr.  Adams  more  than  to  anyone  else  was  due  the  final 
agreement  which  made  the  meat  inspection  bill  possible. 
He  made  it  possible  for  the  State  experiment  stations  to 
receive  increased  appropriations.  No  man  in  Congress 
during  recent  years  did  what  H.  C.  Adams  did  for 
farmers ! 

* 

We  venture  to  say  that  more  farmhouses  will  be 
fitted  with  heaters  and  water  works  this  Fall  than  ever 
before.  If  a  farmer  can  raise  the  capital  it  is  a  wise 
plan  to  make  the  house  comfortable.  It  makes  a  bet¬ 
ter  home.  The  family  think  more  of  the  farm.  Water 
in  the  house  will  wash  away  loads  of  discord  and  un¬ 
happiness.  There  are  many  places  where  water  from 
springs  or  brooks  can  be  brought  to  the  house  at  little 
cost.  We  have  an  article  by  a  competent  engineer  com¬ 
ing  in  which  plans  for  providing  water  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed. 

* 

We  are  often  asked  for  advice  regarding  investments 
in  patent  rights.  Now,  there  are  undoubtedly  some 
useful  implements  or  appliances  sold  in  this  way,  just 
as  there  are  some  firms  of  high  standing  who  sell  their 
goods  through  township  or  county  agents,  but  when  a 
stranger  of  persuasive  manner  comes  along  and  offers 
to  take  a  note  or  a  goodly  amount  of  money  for  the 
right  to  sell  some  unknown  invention  it  is  time  to  see 
that  one’s  valuables  are  all  tied  down.  The  Omaha 
Bee  tells  of  a  villager  (not  a  farmer,  in  this  case)  who 
bought  from  a  shabby  stranger  an  invention  guaranteed 
to  keep  horses  off  barbed  wire  fences.  Any  horseman 
can  see  the  value  of  such  an  invention,  and  the  villager 
joyfully  paid  $2,000  for  the  State  right  to  sell  it.  His 
sample  came  along  later.  It  was  a  signboard  to  hang 
on  the  fence,  reading  as  follows:  “Notice  to  horses. 
Dangerous — keep  away !”  With  the  signboard  came  a 


You  will  see  that  Mr.  Hartman  did  not  have  time 
to  shoot  off  many  fire  crackers  on  July  4.  He  proceed¬ 
ed  to  “paint  the  town  red”  with  raspberries  and  straw¬ 
berries.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  realize  before  you  enter 
the  business  that  the  life  of  a  market  gardener  gives 
opportunities  for  labor  at  every  point  touched  by  the 
clock  hands  in  their  journey  through  night  and  day. 
That  is  what  we  want  people  to  remember  when  they 
read  Mr.  Hartman’s  story  of  success.  It  is  the  best 
record  of  the  sort  we  have  printed,  and  ought  to  be 
filed  away  for  study,  but  do  not  skip  the  part  which  is 
to  be  read  “between  the  lines.”  It  requires  character 
and  will  power  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of  many 
to  stay  by  a  piece  of  land  and  force  it  into  a  garden. 
We  hardly  know  which  is  more  strange — the  failure  of 
those  who  begin  the  business  to  realize  this,  or  the 
failure  of  those  who  have  succeeded  to  realize  the  dis¬ 
couragements  of  the  beginner. 

* 

Remember  that  the  toad  is  a  garden  policeman,  his 
dietary  containing  77  per  cent  of  insects,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  spiders,  Crustacea,  myriapods,  molluscs  and 
worms.  He  captures  his  dinner  on  the  wing,  too;  like 
some  slow-moving  and  awkward  people,  he  has  an 
amazingly  active  tongue.  There  is  every  reason  why 
farmers  and  gardeners  should  encourage  the  toad,  and 
protect  him  from  mischievous  children  or  dogs,  to 
whom  the  little  patrolman  in  speckled  uniform  is  often 
a  butt  for  thoughtless  cruelty.  European  gardeners 
often  purchase  toads,  considering  their  vigilance  in 
hunting  insects  well  worth  a  trifling  outlay.  Toads  be¬ 
come  very  tame  when  treated  with  consideration,  and 
as  they  never  do  any  harm,  beyond  occasionally  ex¬ 
cavating  a  little  cave  for  midday  retirement  in  a  favor¬ 
ite  flower  bed,  while  destroying  a  vast  amount  of  in¬ 
sect  life,  there  is  every  reason  why  they  should  be 
welcome  guests.  They  may  not  sing  as  sweetly  as  the 
robin,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  do  not  climb  cherry 
trees. 


/ 

Mr.  CosgrOVE  has  now  given  us  monthly  records 
of  his  poultry  for  half  a  year.  As  we  figure  it,  since 
January  1  the  White  Wyandottes  have  earned  in  cash 
for  eggs  and  meat  $588.48.  Their  grain  has  cost  $271.91 
and  $15.40  were  spent  for  hatching  eggs — which  means 
new  blood  in  the  flock.  There  were  on  the  average 
less  than  400  hens.  The  grain  bill  is  high  now,  since 
there  are  many  young  chicks  to  feed,  but  later,  when 
the  surplus  stock  is  sold  before  Winter,  part  of  the 
money  spent  now  for  grain  will  come  back.  We  ar¬ 
ranged  with  Mr.  Cosgrove  to  give  these  records  be¬ 
cause  we  wanted  an  honest  account — not  of  some  great 
plant  where  large  capital  is  invested — but  of  a  well- 
managed  business  within  the  power  of  a  careful  person 
of  moderate  means. 

* 

“KEEP  HAMMERING  AT  WADSWORTH!” 

That  request  comes  from  one  of  the  best-known 
dairymen  in  the  country.  He  lives  in  a  western  State 
and  cannot  reach  Mr.  Wadsworth  with  his  ballot,  but 
all  the  same  he  would  like  to  see  him  defeated.  Why? 
What  business  has  any  man  living  outside  the  Thirty- 
fourth  New  York  District  to  interfere  in  this  contest? 
Mr.  Wadsworth  is  something  of  a  national  character 
in  the  fact  that  he  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Bills  which  are  most  important  to  farm¬ 
ers  are  referred  to  this  committee  and  all  who  know 
anything  of  the  way  legislation  is  carried  through 
know  of  the  power  in  the  hands  of  a  chairman.  We 
had  an  instance  of  this  during  the  old  anti-oleo  legisla¬ 
tion.  We  have  been  accused  of  abusing  Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth,  but  it  is  no  abuse  to  tell  the  truth  that  he  did 
what  he  could  to  modify  and  weaken  the  oleo  bill  so  as 
to  make  it  more  favorable  to  the  oleo  makers.  The 
contest  had  come  to  the  point  where  the  issue  meant 
life  or  death  to  the  dairy  industry  as  then  conducted 
Mr.  Wadsworth  knew  this,  yet  he  deliberately  chose 
the  side  which  meant  ruin  or  bankruptcy  to  many  dairy 
farmers.  Knowing  this,  is  it  any  wonder  that  dairy¬ 
men  everywhere  fear  the  man’s  influence  at  Washing¬ 
ton?  Again,  when  the  meat  inspection  bill  came  before 
Congress  the  issue  was  simple  and  clear.  It  had  been 
demonstrated  that  filthy  and  disgusting  practices  were 
permitted  in  the  preparation  of  canned  meat — largely 
because  the  Federal  laws  did  not  give  the  Government 
power  to  stop  them.  President  Roosevelt  called  upon 
Congress  to  pass  an  inspection  law  that  would  be  ade¬ 
quate.  It  was  his  duty  to  do  this,  and  a  vast  majority 
of  Americans  upheld  him.  This  bill  came  before  the 
Agricultural  Committee,  and  if  Mr.  Wadsworth  had 
been  the  paid  attorney  for  the  packers  he  could  not  have 
been  more  active  in  his  efforts  to  have  that  bill  changed 
in  their  favor.  Here  is  another  reason  why  thousands 
of  farmers  in  other  States  do  not  trust  such  a  man  to 
guard  their  interests  in  Congress.  He  seems  to  them 
like  some  arrogant,  overbearing  character  acting  like 
some  old-time  feudal  lord — representing  himself  and 
little  more.  These  men  judge  Mr.  Wadsworth  coolly 
and  accurately  by  his  action  in  Congress.  Pie  has  been 
a  menace  to  their  business,  and  if  they  lived  in  his 
district  he  would  be  a  private  citizen  just  as  soon  as 
the  ballots  could  legally  be  cast.  What  will  the  farmer 
voters  of  his  own  district  say? 


BREVITIES. 

Now  comes  picnic  time — also  apple  sauce  season. 

“Grub  in  the  head !”  The  hired  man  waiting  for  the 
dinner  hour. 

Mr.  Cosgrove  is  right  when  he  says  that  right  now  is  the 
time  to  kill  vermin  in  the  chicken  houses. 

A  bad  road  puts  the  farmer  out  of  business  for  six 
months  every  year!  Who  or  what  does  it  put  in? 

A  strong  effort  will  be  made  to  exterminate  ticks  in  the 
South.  The  credit  system  of  buying  supplies  might  well 
be  included. 

To  repeat  what  we  have  often  said — the  best  time  to 
cut  briers  and  bushes  so  as  to  kill  them:  is  in  August,  at 
the  end  of  their  growth. 

There  are  writers  who  talk  all  around  a  subject,  seem¬ 
ingly  afraid  to  take  any  decided  stand  through  fear  that 
some  one  will  be  offended.  Can.  they  not  understand  that 
their  readers  know  the  trick? 

Let  the  dairy  experts  remember  that  there  are  good  peo¬ 
ple  left  who  never  built  a  silo  or  saw  a  Babcock  tester. 
Let  the  horticulturists  reflect  upon  the  thousands  who 
never  made  Bordeaux  Mixture  or  sprayed  a  tree. 

The  Corn  root-louse  is  to  some  extent  disseminated  by 
ants,  which  collect  the  eggs  and  store  them  over  Winter, 
hatching  them  carefully  in  the  Spring.  A  study  of  the 
communistic  relations  of  ants  and  other  insects  shows  some 
extraordinary  displays  of  reason  and  intellect. 

Cutworms  gave  much  trouble  last  year  to  Connecticut 
tobacco  growers.  As  an  experiment  youn"  plants,  just 
before  transplanting,  were  dipped  in  a  solution  of  three- 
quarters  ounce  lead  arsenate  in  one  gallon  of  water.  The 
plants  were  not  injured  and  the  cutworms  wisely  let  them 
alone. 

According  to  Folsom’s  Entomology,  the  number  of  in¬ 
sect  species  already  known  is*  about  300,000,  and  it  is  safe 
to  estimate  the  total  number  of  existing  species  as  at  least 
one  million.  Conservative  observers  hold  that  a  majority 
of  these  species  can  be  found  in  attendance  at  any  Sunday 
school  picnic. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 

.  ■  1  --  1  ■'  ■  .  - - 

DOMESTIC. — Judge  Landis,  iu  the  United  States  District 
Court,  at  Chicago  July  11,  sentenced  the  Chicago  &  Alton, 
which  was  recently  convicted  of  granting  illegal  rebates 
at  Kansas  City,  to  pay  a  fine  of  $20,000  on  each  of  two 
(ounts,  or  a  total  of  $40,000.  John  Faithorn  and  Fred 
A.  Waun,  former  officials  of  the  road,  who  were  also  con¬ 
victed,  were  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $5,000  each  on  two 
counts,  or  a  total  of  $10,000.  The  fines  were  imposed  on 
two  counts  of  an  indictment  containing  10  counts.  The 
specific  charge  on  which  they  were  convicted  was  that 
they  had  given  to  the  Schwarzschild  &  Sulzberger  company 
a  rebate  of  $1  a  car  on  all  shipments  from  the  Kansas 
City  plant  of  the  packing  company.  The  attorneys  for  the 
railroad  and  for  the  individual  defendants  asked  for  time 
to  show  that  the  rebate  was  not  a  secret  matter,  but 
said,  July  11,  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  bring  witnesses 
Into  court  because  the  witnesses  feared  prosecution.  The 
defendants  gave  notice  of  appeal.  The  tine  inflicted  by 
ludge  Landis  Is  identical  with  that  imposed  on  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  In  a  similar  case  by  Judge 
Bethea,  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court.  .  .  .  In¬ 
vestigation  into  the  charges  of  violations  of  the  interstate 
commerce  laws  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  relating  to  rebates  at  Clean,  as  made 
public  in  the  findings  of  Commissioner  Garfield  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  began  July  11,  when 
Judge  Ilazel  presiding  in  the  United  States  District  Court, 
charged  the  grand  jury.  The  main  charge  is  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  gave  rebates  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  for  the  transportation  of  oil  between  Olean  and 
Rochester.  According  to  the  findings  of  Commissioner 
Garfield,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  saved  $115,000  in 
1004  by  its  rebates  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for 
oil  shipped  from  the  refineries  at  Olean  to  Rochester.  The 
Standard  Oil,  it  is  said,  got  a  rate  of  nine  cents  a  barrel, 
while  independent  companies  in  the  same  territory  had  to 
pay  38  cents  a  barrel.  ...  In  choosing  motormen  for 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  first  municipally  owned  and  built 
street  railway  in  the  United  States,  that  of  Monroe,  La- 
Mayor  A.  A.  Forsythe  said  that  the  first  test  for  fitness 
would  be  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors.  It 
is  expected  that  the  railway  will  begin  operating  in  a  short 
time.  A  remarkable  feature  is  the  fact  that  the  road's 
construction  has  not  directly  cost  the  taxpayers  a  cent,  all 
expenses  being  defrayed  by  revenues  from  the  city’s  muni¬ 
cipal  waterworks,  electric  light  plant,  wharves  and  other 
public  utilities.  .  .  .  Battling  for  bis  life  on  a  narrow 

platform  eight  floors  above  the  street  against  a  hundred 
enraged  ironworkers  armed  with  wrenches  and  hurling 
heavy  bolts,  Michael  Butler,  a  special  policeman  at  the 
new  Plaza  Hotel,  Fifth  avenue  and  59th  street,  New  York, 
was  wounded  so  badly,  July  11,  that  he  died  in  the  Flower 
Hospital.  Two  other  special  policemen  sustained  severe 
injuries.  The  special  policemen  were  employed  to  preserve 
order  between  the  union  and  non-union  men  working  on 
the  building.  There  has  been  trouble  1x4 ween  the  men 
since  the  building  was  begun.  The  union  men  annoyed  the 
others  by  dropping  bolts  upon  them.  The  three  special 
policemen  were  employed  by  the  Fuller  Construction  Com¬ 
pany,  which  is  building  the  hotel.  Butler  was  struck  with 
bolts  and  wrenches,  and  after  he  was  unconscious  he  was 
thrown  through  an  open  space  to  the  sixth  floor,  where 
he  fell  on  some  planks.  The  other  policemen  were  then 
overpowered  and  beaten,  after  which  the  mob  returned  to 
work.  .  .  .A  cloudburst  and  landslide  at  Ocampo,  a 

mining  camp,  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua.  Mexico,  almost 
wli>ed  the  little  city  from  the  mountain  side,  June  12,  and 
resulted  in  10  deaths  and  injuries  to  many  more.  One  of 
the  losers  is  Col.  W.  C.  Greene  of  New  York,  who  owns 
the  most  valuable  mines  in  the  district.  .  .  .  The 
40,000  men  in  the  collieries  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
coal  district,  who  have  been  idle  since  April  1  because  the 
operators  would  not  restore  the  wage  scale  of  1903,  will 
resume  work  on  practically  the  same  scale  as  that  of  1905. 
The  agreement  to  do  this  was  made  July  13  in  a  conference 
of  the  operators,  President  John  Mitchell,  and  Secretary 
Wilson  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  districts  in  the  affected  territory.  The 
terms  agreed  upon  were  submitted  to  the  miners,  who  sent 
their  representatives  to  ratify  them.  The  agreement  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  compromise,  the  miners  getting  the  wage 
advance  and  the  operators  the  open  shop  and  check  weight 
system. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. — The  New  York  Evening  Post  stated 
July  9  that  scandals  of  the  maladministration  of  the  relief 
funds  are  beginning  to  take  such  material  shape  that  the 
grand  jury  has  begun  an  investigation  of  the  departments 
that  were  conducted  under  the  Red  Cross.  Even  a  cursory 
investigation  of  the  looseness  of  this  society’s  organiza¬ 
tion  for  relief  work  bares  evidence  of  amazing  neglect  on 
the  one  hand,  and  an  inextricable  tangle  of  red  tape  on  the 
other,  but  with  such  a  lack  of  system  in  all  its  affairs 
that  it  will  be  difficult  to  bring  home  the  guilt  with  any 
measure  of  accuracy.  Two  men  employed  under  Red  Cross 
management,  with  city  administration  sanction,  are  in  jail 
for  the  theft  of  a  large  quantity  of  blankets.  One  of  the 
prisoners  was  a  political  heeler,  whose  best  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  that  he  was  an  unscrupulous  vote-getter,  although 
an  ex-convict  of  a  Canadian  prison.  Ilis  confederate  was 
also  a  small  politician  who  had  become  adroit  in  graft  of 
the  sort  that  on  the  coast  is  called  ‘"small  city  pickings.” 
A  score  of  others  who  have  been  and  are  occupying  posts 
of  trust  and  responsibility  under  Red  Cross  supervision  are 
under  suspicion  of  having  misappropriated  supplies,  or 
having  connived  at  criminal  imposition.  There  are  also 
many  refugees  who  are  being  investigated,  as  there  is 
ground  for  belief  that  they  aided  Red  Cross  employees  in 
thefts  of  food  and  clothing.  The  correspondent  of  the 
Evening  Post  in  order  to  see  how  relief  affairs  were  going 
forward  under  the  new  $18,000-a-year  commission,  visited 
several  camps  from  which  bitter  complaints  had  been 
issuing.  At  the  camp  in  the  speedway  of  Golden  Gate  Park 
the  refugees  were  found  to  be  without  soap  and  in  a  filthy 
condition.  Camp  commanders  assigned  to  this  particular 
community  of  the  destitute  were  invisible  and  unknown 
there,  though  they  are  receiving  salaries  of  $200  and  $150 
a  month.  The  women,  children,  and  old  men  of  the  camp 
were  as  grimy  and  dusty  as  chimney  sweeps.  The  children 
were  only  half-clad,  the  women  in  tatters,  and  the  men 
wretchedly  clothed.  This  was  not  true  of  only  tens  or 
dozens,  but  of  hundreds,  and  yet  there  are  relief  store¬ 
houses  in  San  Francisco  schoolhouses  that  are  fairly  choked 
with  clothing  contributed  by  the  people  of  the  country  to 
relieve  suffering.  These  campers  were  sleeping  on  springs, 
or  by  preference  on  the  damp  ground.  They  have  not  yet 
been  provided  with  mattresses.  Yet,  there  were  old  men 
and  old  women,  bent  and  twisted  with  rheumatism,  who 
have  been  sleeping  for  weeks  with  only  a  blanket  to  protect 
them  from  the  wire  knobs  and  metal  lumps  of  cot-springs. 
Red  Cross  red  tape  has  produced  this  shortage  of  sorely 
needed  supplies,  though  it  did  not  prevent  an  ex-convict 
employed  from  stealing  3,000  fine  woolen  blankets  and 
selling  them.  Claims  of  every  imaginable  sort  have  been 
presented  to  the  finance  committee.  The  owners  and  lessees 
of  buildings  that  were  deserted  and  used  temporarily  for 
relief  have  put  in  bills  for  rent,  and  had  them  paid.  A 
stableman  presented  a  bill  for  the  use  of  half  a  dozen 
horse  blankets.  Charges  have  been  made  by  residents  for 
clothing  distributed  to  suffering  people  who  were  driven 
from  their  homes  half-clad.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  people 
of  San  Francisco  who  helped  one  another  now  believe  thev 
should  be  paid  for  their  deeds  of  timely  mercy  and  assist¬ 
ance.  Charges  for  automobile  use  are  as  high  as  they 
possibly  could  be  made.  In  some  cases  $100  a  day  was 
asked  for  the  use  of  a  car,  but  such  extravagant  charges 
were  not  allowed. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Indiana  Horticultural  Soci¬ 
ety,  through  the  assistance  of  the  Big  Four  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  lines,  ran  a  fruit  special  over  their  respective  lines, 
touching  at  Greencastle,  July  23  :  Hadley.  July  24  :  Irving¬ 
ton,  .July  25 :  Greenfield,  July  26 :  Kniglitstown,  July  27 ; 
Richmond,  July  28.  One  day  was  spent  at  each  point. 
Forenoon  and  afternoon  sessions  were  held,  at  which  prun¬ 
ing,  spraying,  cultivation,  and  other  work  was  exemplified 
by  experts.  A  power  sprayer  for  large  growers  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  a  smaller  one  for  the  farmer  and  small 
grower  were  used.  The  most  approved  pruning  tools  were 
used  and  the  best  implements  for  cultivation,  harvesting, 
etc.,  discussed. 

The  Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its 
Summer  meeting  at  Berlin,  Md.,  August  8-9.  This  meeting 
should  be  particularly  interesting  as  the  members  will  have 


an  opportunity  of  going  over  the  1,000  acres  of  nurseries 
of  the  firm  of  J.  G.  Harrison  &  Son  and  they  are  also  to 
be  taken  to  Ocean  City  by  Messrs.  Harrison  who  will  enter¬ 
tain  the  Society  on  Bills  occasion.  The  annual  meeting  will 
be  held  in  the  Fifth  Regiment  Armory,  Baltimore,  De¬ 
cember  5-6. 

OBITUARY. — Theodore  S.  Hubbard,  the  well-known 
nurseryman,  died  suddenly  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  July  5.  Mr. 
Hubbard  was  born  in  Cameron,  Steuben  County,  in  1843, 
and  spent  his  early  life  in  that  place.  In  1866  he  moved 
to  Fredonia,  where  he  founded  the  T.  S.  Hubbard  Company, 
the  largest  producers  of  grapevines  in  the  United  States. 
He  moved  to  Geneva  in  1887,  but  still  continued  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Fredonia  company.  Mr.  Hubbard  was 
a  highly  esteemed  citizen,  and  a  generous  giver  to  phil¬ 
anthropic  enterprises.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow,  two 
sons  and  one  daughter. 


WINTER  COURSES  IN  HORTICULTURE  AT 

CORNELL 

The  tendency  in  Winter  course  Instruction  at  most  of 
the  colleges  of  agriculture  is  towards  specialization  and 
concentration.  A  few  3'ears  ago  the  farm  students  were 
all  grouped  in  one  course  in  general  agriculture,  made  up 
of  a  taste  of  dairying,  animal  feeding  and  breeding,  orchard¬ 
ing,  farm  management,  and  the  like.  As  time  went  on, 
and  in  response  to  an  expressed  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils,  they  were  separated  into  groups  according  to 
the  subject  in  which  they  were  particularly  interested, 
till  now  the  Winter-course  student  at  Cornell  may  elect 
a  course  in  general  agriculture,  one  in  dairying,  one  in 
poultry  raising  or  one  in  horticulture.  The  course  in 
horticulture  was  installed  last  Winter,  and  there  were  15 
students  registered  in  it.  The  certificates  to  the  successful 
students  of  last  Winter  in  this  course  have  just  been  dis¬ 
tributed,  and  many  inquiries  are  already  in  hand  regarding 
the  scope  of  the  work  for  next  Winter.  The  aim  is  to 
make  the  work  as  practical  as  possible,  with  a  view  of 
equipping  the  student  for  actual  orchard,  garden  or  green¬ 
house  management  work,  l’rinciples  are  taught,  but  the 
practice  work  is  the  most  important.  The  course  is  open 
to  men  and  women.  The  facilities  at  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  are  being  rapidly  improved,  and  when  the  new 
College  buildings  are  completed  next  year  the  work  will 
go  forward  with  greatly  increased  enthusiasm  and  satis¬ 
faction.  Persons  desiring  information  regarding  this  course 
should  apply  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 

THE  QUESTION  OF  NIAGARA  FALLS. 

If  the  advocates  of  what  is  misnamed  the  “practical” 
side  of  stealing  Niagara  Falls  speak  with  no  more  logic 
and  reason  than  J.  S.  Woodward,  page  525,  they  have  a 
very  poor  case.  He  says,  “ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
of  these  supersensitive  people  never  saw  Niagara  Falls.” 
I  suppose  he  has  exact  statistics  to  prove  this  remarkable 
statement,  which  fits  perfectly  with  what  he  says  a  little 
later  on,  that  “it  may  be  nice  for  a  few  rich  nabobs  of 
this  and  other  countries  to  come  and  see  the  water  pouring 
over  the  brink  into  the  gulf  below.”  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  Mr.  Woodward  Is  probable  like  some  others  who  have 
lived  within  sound  of  the  Falls  for  many  years,  and  have 
never  seen  them,  if  he  insists  that  "hose  who  come  to  see 
the  Falls  are  “rich  nabobs.”  I  have  been  many  times  to 
Niagara  Falls,  and  I  have  seen  there  more  than  any  other 
place  the  plain  people  of  the  country,  who  come  to  see  the 
Falls  because  they  love  the  Falls  and  are  uplifted  and 
benefited  by  viewing  God’s  majesty  as  there  displayed.  If 
Mr.  Woodward  is  sincere  iu  his  feeling  that  he  would  like 
to  “take  the  last  drop  out  of  the  river  and  run  it  through 
a  water  wheel,”  then  he  ought  to  take  off  his  collar  and 
remove  all  adornments  of  any  kind  from  about  his  person 
or  his  home,  and  live  the  simple  life  of  the  pure  utilitarian. 
The  man  who  cares  nothing  whatever  for  beauty  and 
majesty  in  nature  ought  logically  to  care  nothing  whatever 
for  beauty  and  good  appearance  in  man.  It  may  be  that 
Mr.  Woodward  sometimes  goes  to  church  and  occasionally 
reads  in  the  Good  Book.  If  he  can  find  a  word  in  the 
Bible  to  justify  his  selfishly  utilitarian  view  and  to  make 
him  feel  better  in  his  crusade  for  ugliness  and  private 
interests,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  of  it.  From  every  part 
of  the  world  we  have  received  testimony  as  to  the  bene¬ 
ficence  of  Niagara  Falls,  notwithstanding  what  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  says  to  the  contrary.  That  energy  which  is  to  be 
so  greatly  aided,  according  to  Mr.  Woodward,  by  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Falls,  benefits,  so  far  as  close  investigation 
has  been  able  to  show,  primarily  the  peonle  who  receive 
special  and  illegitimate  advantages  by  taking  what  does 
not  belong  to  them.  In  these  days  that  sort  of  thing  is  not 
so  well  thought  of  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  The  beef 
trust  had  some  special  advantages,  and  it  is  now  paying 
for  them.  The  other  day  some  men  who  sell  ice  ran  up 
against  a  judge  who  believed  that  the  special  advantage 
of  being  able  to  charge  double  and  treble  for  a  necessary 
product  was  worth  a  term  in  jail  !  Those  who  sell  the 
Niagara  Falls  power,  for  which  they  are  not  paying  a  cent, 
are  charging  just  as  much  as  the  traffic  will  bear  in  every 
case,  and  their  stockholders  and  those  who  are  benefited 
by  selling  them  machinery  and  those  who  will  receive 
collateral  benefits  close  by  will  lie  just  as  anxious  to  have 
the  benefit  continue  as  are  those  who  support  every  form 
of  monopoly,  greed  and  graft,  even  down  to  the  renting 
of  property  for  immoral  purposes  because  of  their  worship 
of  the  one'  deity  of  Mammon.  j.  Horace  mcfarland. 

President  American  Civic  Association. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

I  never  saw  a  poorer  prospect  for  apples  In  this  vicinity. 
Peaches  are  short,  not  one-third :  grapes  are  looking  fine : 
if  they  go  through  without  rotting  the  crop  will  exceed  last 
year.  J.  c. 

Marlboro,  N.  Y. 

The  fruit  crop  in  this  section  now  promises  to  be  fine. 
Peaches  are  looking  well  and  a  large  crop  is  looked  for. 
Apples  will  be  an  average  crop.  Not  many  pears  or  plums 
raised  about  this  section.  e.  h. 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn. 

Apples  dropped  quite  severely  In  June,  but  there  is  a 

good  crop  in  sight,  and  very  fair.  I  do  not  think  the  crop 

will  equal  that  of  two  years  ago.  Blight  is  on  the  ram¬ 

page,  and  is  sparing  nothing.  Old  apple  trees  are  covered 
with  blackened  twigs.  Greenings  seem  to  suffer  most. 
Whole  orchards  of  pears  will  go  down  this  year.  w.  a.  b. 

Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

Prospect  at  present  for  a  good  crop  of  apples,  a  full  crop 
of  early  and  Fall  varieties,  and  a  fair  to  good  crop  of 
Winter  fruit,  but  not  a  bumper  crop  as  in  1896.  Baldwins 
perhaps  50  per  cent  of  that  year.  Pears  uncertain.  In 
my  own  experience  we  never  saw  the  Pear  ps.vlla  as  plenti¬ 
ful  as  this  season.  Flums  a  light  crop.  Peaches  ditto. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  H.  o.  mead. 

The  fruit  crop  in  our  section  promises  well.  The  straw¬ 
berry'  season  has  been  moderately  successful.  A  fair  crop 
of  red  raspberries  is  now  going  to  market.  The  apple  crop 
seems  to  be  moderate  in  quantity,  and  above  the  average 
in  quality.  There  is  a  moderate  peach  crop.  The  plum 
crop  is  a  little  light.  Grapes  are  promising  a  heavier 
crop  than  usual.  f.  a.  w. 

Amherst,  Mass. 

Strawberries  were  a  good  crop,  prices  mostly  satisfac¬ 
tory,  though  occasionally  a  soft  lot  on  account  of  bounti¬ 
ful  rain,  would  bring  a  drop  in  the  price.  Currants  and 
raspberries  are  now  being  marketed :  crop  good,  prices  fair, 
six  to  eight  cents  per  quart  for  currants ;  six  to  eight  cents 
per  pint  for  raspberries.  Pears  a  good  crop.  80  per  cent. 
Peaches  will  be  a  full  crop.  Apples  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are 
short,  50  to  60  per  cent  or  less ;  that  seems  to  be  the  out¬ 
look  now.  n,  ii. 

Milton,  N.  Y. 

There  will  be  only  a  moderate  crop  of  apples  in  Daupbin 
County.  The  June  drop  was  unusually  heavy,  and  the  apples 
are  still  dropping,  so  that  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  more 
than  50  per  cent  taking  the  county  over.  Peach  trees  that 
are  young  and  healthy  are  holding  a  full  crop.  I  have  not 
seen  anv  trees  that  looked  as  though  they  would  have 
to  be  thinned,  but  I  think  they  have  just  about  enough  for 
a  full  crop  of  fine  fruit.  The  pear  trees  are  loaded,  and 


will  need  thinning  to  bring  the  fruit  to  proper  size.  Grapes 
look  very  promising :  the  vines  have  fruited  nicely,  the 
clusters  are  large  and  fine.  Vineyards  that  have  been 
sprayed  are  uninjured  by  either  fungus  or  insects. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  o.  h. 

Apples  are  perhaps  one-half  per  cent  normal  crop,  plums, 
one-third  to  one-half  of  Europeans,  no  Japans  at  all;  peaches 
10  per  cent  of  crop.  Cherries  were  very  full  and  very  fair  ; 
berries  are  now  coming  on  and  are  very  good,  but  price  is 
high ;  growers  are  getting  $2.50  to  as  high  as  $3.50  per 
bushel  for  reds  and  blacks.  The  big  pickle  and  preserving 
houses  in  Pittsburg  and  the  local  canneries  have  caused 
the  advance  from  almost  nothing  eight  to  10  years  ago  to  the 
present  prices.  a.  i,  loop. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  fruit  crop  in  this  part  of  Michigan  is  likely  to  be 
very  light.  Early  apples  quite  a  fair  crop,  but  the  crop 
of  Winter  fruit  will  be  extremely  light.  By  keeping  watch 
of  the_  market  reports  and  of  the  crop  reports  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  last  year  I  secured  $2.50  per  barrel  for  my  Winter 
fruit,  ones  and  twos  going  for  the  same  price.  After  pack¬ 
ing  there  were.  less  than  five  barrels  of  culls  from  250 
barrels  of  fruit.  The  orchard  was  thoroughly  sprayed 
and  well  cultivated.  Two  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed 
on  thorough  spraying  immediately  after  the  blossoms  fall. 

Lapeer,  Mich.  a.  m.  b. 

As  to  the  outlook  for  fruit  in  this  section  I  reply  that 
the  prospect  is  very  favorable  for  a  large  crop  of  grapes  of 
fine  size.  The  quality  of  course  must  be  determined  later 
by  the  weather  at  the  time  of  ripening,  but  the  bunches 
have  set  unusually  large,  and  are  developing  finely.  In 
this  immediate  vicinity  there  is  a  promise  of  an  average 
crop  of  apples,  or  perhaps  a  little  better,  which,  at  this 
writing,  are  looking  perfect,  and  free  from  insect  nests. 
We  have  had  an  abnormally  large  crop  of  cherries,  the 
largest  in  fact  that  I  have  ever  known  here,  but  there  will 
be  no  peaches  and  no  plums  to  speak  of,  while  pears  will 
be  very  light,  very  much  below  the  average.  E.  H.  P. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

There  is  the  best  apple  crop  in  this  county  there  has 
been  in  20  years,  and  the  quality  as  good  as  ever  grown 
where  sprayed;  practically  all  have  been  sprayed  better 
than  ever  before.  I  had  a  fair  crop  last  year  and  a  half 
more  this  season  in  prospect  than  ever  before.  We  also 
have  the  material  on  hand  to  make  the  barrels  for  them. 
All  varieties  are  full,  but  the  Rome  Beauty  is  the  only 
one  grown  largely  for  storage.  The  original  Ensee  has 
much  the  largest  crop  it  ever  had,  and  it  has  had  fair 
crops  now  for  several  years ;  a  few  young  trees  three  years 
planted  have  some  fruit  on  them  now.  There  is  almost 
no  scab  on  fruit  here  this  year  where  it  has  been  sprayed. 
The  weather  was  dry  through  April  and  May,  and  the  fruit 
got  a  good  start  before  the  rains  in  June.  We  had  one 
day’s  record,  June  5,  of  5.05  inches,  and  for  the  month 
it  was  11.88  inches.  The  first  half  of  July  it  was  only 
a  half  inch,  but  it  is  raining  gently  now  with  prospect 
of  a  soaking  rain.  Sod  land  on  the  hills  made  a  record 
when  we  had  the  big  rain,  and  cultivated  hillsides  and 
bottoms  near  the  creeks  lost  many  a  ton  of  the  best  soil. 

Lawrence  Co.,  O.  _  u.  t.  cox. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS  IN  COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

Strawberries  have  been  a  good  crop,  but  prices  ob¬ 
tained  not  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  desired.  Sour  cher¬ 
ries  are  a  fine  crop,  in  both  quantity  and  quality,  being 
free  for  the  most  part  from  worms  and  fungus.  Sweet 
ones  are  fair,  but  not  so  good  as  the  sour.  Except  in 
orchards  very  favorably  located,  there  will  be  no  peaches. 
I  presume  it  is  safe  to  say  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  a 
full  crop.  In  this  county  there  is  scarcely  a  peach. 
Plums  are  also  very  scarce,  particularly  the  Japans.  This 
is  the  first  time  I  have  missed  a  crop  of  them  since  the 
trees  began  to  bear.  I  know  of  one  very  good  crop  of 
Normand,  ordinarily  when  there  are  plenty  of  other  kinds 
on  the  market  no  one  will  buy  these  the  second  time,  but 
I  think  they  will  sell  readily  this  year,  and  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  income  from  the  orchards.  With  tbe  ex¬ 
ception  of  Kieffers,  pears  are  well  set,  particularly  Bart- 
letts,  although  the  .Tune  drop  has  been  heavy.  The  apple 
crop,  however,  is  the  most  important,  and  the  one  most 
relied  on  to  “pay  the  freight.”  Unfortunately  it  Is  light. 
My  own  opinion  is,  from  the  best  information  that  I  can 
get  from  a  variety  of  sources,  that  40  per  cent  of  a  full 
crop  is  a  high  estimate  for  the  Hudson  Valley  as  a  whole  ; 
but  that  I  may  not  appear  to  desire  to  underestimate,  will 
call  it  50  per  cent.  Early  varieties,  such  as  Maiden’s 
Blush,  Alexander  and  Fall  Pippin,  will  give  a  fair  yield. 
Greenings  are  very  irregular  and  Baldwins  generally  light, 
many  trees  of  the  latter  variety  that  did  not  bear  last 
year  having  no  apples  this.  Ben  Davis  trees  are  again 
full  of  apples,  and  will  help  again  to  pay  many  an  honest 
debt  in  spite  of  the  hard  things  said  of  them.  With  the 
exception  of  a  good  many  Rose  bugs  on  young  trees,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  curculfos  working  on  apples,  there  has 
been  thus  far  a  dearth  of  insects.  Within  the  last  week 
many  frees  are  showing  fungus  on  the  leaves ;  prior  to  this 
the  foliage  has  been  exceptionally  fine.  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  in  walking  through  my  own  orchards,  I  noticed 
some  trees  -with  very  yellow  leaves,  and  on  closer  examina¬ 
tion  found  the  ground  brown  with  them.  At  first  I 
thought  it  might  be  Bordeaux  injury,  but  was  gratified  to 
note  that  the  fungus  was  only  on  the  trees  that  had  no 
fruit,  and  did  not  receive  the  last  spray.  By  looking 
closely  I  could  see  some  fungus  on  the  leaves  of  the  sprayed 
trees,  but  it  was  very  slight.  To  be  clear,  we  sprayed  the 
first  time  everything,  using  six  pounds  of  vitriol'  to  50 
gallons.  The  next  time  (there  being  no  caterpillars)  we 
only  sprayed  those  trees  on  which  there  was  a  set  of  fruit, 
using  four  pounds  vitriol,  in  each  case  lime  by  the  test. 
In  this  immediate  vicinity  there  has  been  less  spraying 
done  for  insects  and  fungus  than  for  some  time.  I  account 
for  it  in  this  way.  Such  unsatisfactory  results  last  year, 
both  as  to  Codling  moth,  and  Bordeaux  injury,  the  scarc¬ 
ity  of  help  and  extremely  wet  weather  at  spraying  time, 
counled  with  the  fact  that  many  expended  a  good  deal  of 
energy  fighting  the  San  Jos6  scale  with  sulphur  and  lime, 
and  becoming  weary  in  well  doing,  and  no  insects  in  sight, 
lasted  from  their  labors.  I  fear  their  works  will  not 
follow  them.  edward  vax  alstyxe. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Youth’s  Companion  is  always  a  welcome  visitor,  and 
many  a  prosperous  man  can  look  back  to  its  clean  and 
wholesome  pages  as  one  of  the  inspirations  of  his  youth. 
The  Companion  not  only  entertains,  but  informs,  inspires, 
and  uplifts  all  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence. 
Sample  copies  and  other  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  publishers,  Perry  Mason  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

IT.  II.  Love.toy  &  Sox,  Cambridge, .  N.  Y.,  recommend  to 
their  farmer  friends  the  Cyclone  ensilage  cutter  and  the 
Foos  gas  engine  as  an  ideal  combination  for  silo  filling. 
This  firm  manufactures  the  famous  Cambridge  steel  plows, 
which  are  well  and  favorably  known  to  the  farmers  of 
New  York  State.  A  catalogue  and  full  information  regard¬ 
ing  these  implements  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

A  right  working  ensilage  cutter  and  approved  machinery 
for  elevating  into  the  silo,  are  necessaries  if  you  would 
make  good  speed  in  ensilage  making  time.  The  Smalley 
ensilage  cutters,  blowers  and  carriers  of  the  Harder  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y..  are  unquestionably 
among  the  best  type  of  this  class  of  machines.  The  re¬ 
liability  of  the  Smalley  ensilage  machinery,  put  out  by 
the  Harder  Manufacturing  Company,  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized.  Their  catalogue,  which  is  free,  gives  much  val¬ 
uable  information.  Write  direct  to  the  Harder  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  at  the  address  given. 

A  breaking  cart  made  at  home  is  too  risky.  Many 
farmers  have  experienced  serious  accidents  by  trusting  to 
some  poorly-built  makeshift.  Wherever  there  is  a  weakness, 
there  it  is  bound  to  show  itself  under  the  violent  jerks  and 
excited  twisting  of  the  animal.  It  makes  things  doubly 
secure  to  hitch  him  carefully  to  a  Champion  cart  and  feel 
protected.  Anyone  who  needs  a  light  cart  for  exercising 
trotters,  running  errands,  etc.,  needs  a  Champion  cart 
made  by  the  Champion  Cart  Comnany,  Ligonier,  Indiana. 
It  is  made  in  three  sizes  with  different  lengths  of  shafts. 
The  price  of  “general  purpose”  or  “speeding”  cart  is  $20. 
The  breaking  cart  costs  $22.50.  A  handsome  illustrated 
booklet  in  two  colors  telling  “all  about  the  Champion  Cart” 
is  sent  free  to  everyone  writing  the  above  firm. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  STOCKING  BAG. 

The  shades  of  night  are  falling  fast, 

A  housewife,  through  her  work  at  last, 
Sits  down  with  a  contented  sigh. 

When  Io  !  this  object  meets  heit  eye — 

The  stocking  bag ! 

’Tis  full — the  sides  are  bulging  wide — 

The  mouth  cannot  its  contents  hide ; 

A  ragged  sock  is  peeping  out 
To  show  her  ’tis  beyond  a  doubt 
The  stocking  bag ! 

Unwelcome  sight  to  weary  eyes — 

Profane  ejaculations  rise. 

And  though  the  socks  need  all  her  yarn, 
Iler  first  wild  impulse  is  to  darn 
That  stocking  bag ! 

She  mends — and  sighs  for  angel  wings — 
Not  that  she’s  ripe  for  heavenly  things; 
This  is  the  thought:  that  takes  Hie  lead — 
Wings  save  the  feet,  and  thus,  no  need 
Of  stocking  hag ! 

A  woman's  work  is  never  done, 

According  to  the  proverb's  run ; 

If  this  be  true — and  there's  small  doubt — 
Life  always  will  to  her  hold  out 
Some  stocking  bag! 

— Eli.a  Lyle  in  the  Housewife. 


When  serving  homemade  ice  cream  it 
is  very  nice  when  treated  like  a  sundae, 
and  an  unending  list  of  variations  may 
be  tried.  The  basis  is  always  a  plain 
vanilla  cream.  Crush  any  sort  of  fresh 
fruit,  make  it  very  sweet  with  a  boiled 
sugar  syrup  (merely  sweetening  with 
sugar  does  not  give  the  same  effect),  and 
pour  this  sauce  over  each  portion  of  ice 
cream.  Chopped  nuts  can  be  sprinkled 
on  top  if  desired.  If  fresh  fruit  is  not 
at  hand,  any  good  fruit  jelly,  slightly 
softened  by  standing  in  a  warm  room, 
is  excellent  as  a  sauce  for  ice  cream. 

* 

Tf  a  boy’s  future  prospects  in  life  de¬ 
pended  entirely  upon  his  scholastic  stand¬ 
ing,  a  good  many  parents  might  well 
spend  vacation  time  in  serious  thought. 
But  later  life  shows  us  many  dull  and 
unprogressive  workers  who  were  pointed 
out.  in  youth,  as  the  brightest  boys  in 
school,  while  we  see  alert  and  capable 
men  of  affairs,  filling  all  sorts  of  honor¬ 
able  positions,  who  were  regarded  dur¬ 
ing  their  school  days  as  somewhat  stupid 
plodders,  easily  distanced  by  “bright” 
companions.  The  fact  is  that  all  our  real 
education  is  founded  upon  development 
of  character  and  the  drawing  out  of  our 
faculties,  and  no  mere  parrot-like  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  words  and  phrases  can  take  its 
place. 

Wf.  have  been  trying  rhubarb  jelly  for 
the  first  time  this  season  and  vote  it  de¬ 
licious;  it  stiffened  perfectly,  and  was 
a  pretty  clear  red.  Tts  pleasant  tartness 
will  make  it  desirable  to  eat  with  meats. 
It  was  made  the  first  week  in  July;  we 
have  an  impression  that  it  would  not 
“jell”  so  well  earlier  in  the  season.  The 
rhubarb  was  cut  up  and  put  in  the  pre¬ 
serving  kettle  without  any  water,  except 
just  enough  to  moisten  the  bottom  of  the 
kettle  before  the  stalks  were  put  in.  this 
being  a  precaution  against  burning.  It 
was  well  cooked,  then  drained  at  once 
through  a  jelly  bag,  measured,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  kettle.  When  it  boiled 
sugar  was  added,  cup  for  cup,  and  a  few 
slices  of  lemon,  peel  and  all,  put  in,  the 
lemon  being  removed  afterwards.  The 
syrup  was  boiled  for  20  minutes,  being 
carefully  skimmed,  and  then  put  away 
like  any  other  jelly. 

* 

Only  a  few  years  ago  earnest  women 
felt  that  senseless  fashion  was  discredited 
bv  the  short  skirt  and  mannish  shoe,  and 
that  an  era  of  feminine  freedom  was  ap¬ 
proaching.  But  the  sensible  short  skirt 
was  followed  by  one  that  trailed  impar¬ 
tially  all  the  way  around,  and  though  we 
are  now  wiser  in  the  length  of  our  skirts 
(chiefly  because  no  one  woman  could 
hold  up  all  of  their  voluminous  breadths 


at  once),  shoes  have  gone  to  the  farthest 
extreme  from  the  common-sense  type. 
They  are  changing  from  their  sober  hues 
to  all  sorts  of  rainbow  tints  to  match  the 
gowns,  and  in  many  cases  are  nothing 
more  than  evening  slippers  adopted  for 
street  wear.  Pumps  in  black,  white  and 
all  colors,  patent  leather,  kid,  suede  and 
linen,  have  become  extremely  popular. 
They  show  off  an  openwork  stocking,  and 
give  slender  feet  a  very  smart  look,  but 
if  the  heel  is  too  narrow  in  proportion  to 
the  ball  of  the  foot  nothing  will  ever 
make  them  stay  on.  One  woman  tells 
how  she  gaily  donned  her  two  span-new 
pumps,  and  came  home  from  a  street 
car  ride  with  only  one.  She  said :  “I 
just  slipped  my  foot  out  of  it  and  forgot 
it.  When  I  got  off  the  car  I  stepped 
right  down  in  the  street  in  my  stocking, 
and  the  car  went  on.  I  yelled  to  the 
conductor,  and  a  man  threw  it  out  in 
front  of  an  automobile.  It  was  simply 
ruined.”  The  fact  is  that  pumps  are  not 
practical  footgear  for  walking,  though 
they  are  very  much  worn  everywhere. 
In  white  canvas  they  cost  from  $1.50  to 
$3;  patent  leather  $.3,  and  colored  linen 


Canning  Corn. 

I  saw  a  recipe  iu  The  R.  N.  Y.  last  year 
for  canning  corn  with  salt  and  sugar,  and 
1  loaned  it  out  and  cannpt  get  It.  Would 
you  publish  it  again?  J.  s.  b. 

The  recipe  asked  for  is  the  following: 
Nine  cupfuls  of  corn,  cut  off  the  cob;  one 
cupful  sugar;  one-half  cupful  salt;  one- 
quarter  cupful  water.  Cook  10  minutes; 
can  while  boiling  hot.  When  preparing 
for  the  table  soak  over  night  in  cold  water. 

I  put  up  green  corn  in  Mason  jars  last 
year  with  very  satisfactory  results.  Cut 
from  the  cob,  add  a  little  water  and  one- 
half  of  a  tin  cup  of  salt,  to  two  quarts. 
Boil  three  or  four  minutes  and  seal  in  the 
cans,  with  rubbers,  as  fruit.  A  piece  of 
broom  handle  is  useful  to  pack  in  the  corn. 
Fill  up  the  can  with  hot  water.  The  corn 
remains  hot  in  the  can  until  fully  cooked. 
Soak  over  night  in  three  or  four  volumes 
of  water,  pour  off,  and  heat  up  with  the 
usual  dressing  of  cream,  etc.  Unused 
corn  will  keep  a  week,  at  least,  in  the  can 
after  opening.  T.  E.  h. 


Some  Good  Jellies. 

A  safe  rule  with  all  fruits  that  do  not 
get  firm  is  to  add  sufficient  sour  apple 
juice  to  make  the  jelly  the  right  con¬ 
sistency.  By  choosing  a  bright  day,  boil¬ 
ing  the  juice  20  minutes  before  adding 
the  sugar  and  going  strictly  according  to 
a  few  simple  directions  even  an  amateur 
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$3  to  $G.  In  linen  they  are  solid  colors, 
pink,  blue,  heliotrope,  green,  etc.  or  white 
striped  with  a  color. 

* 

Every  now  and  then  we  get  a  query 

from  some  amateur  author  asking  for  an 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  those  literary 
bureaus  offering  to  read,  revise  and  sell 
MSS.  A  recent  issue  of  Book  New9 
gives  the  following  opinion  of  them : 

The  literary  aspirant  needs  to  be  warned 
against  the  average  MS.  agent.  Those  bu¬ 
reaus  where,  for  a  fee,  manuscripts  are  read 
and  corrected  and  returned  with  suggestions 
for  their  placing,  constitute  a  very  real  social 
and  business  evil,  and  prey  upon  the  pocket- 
books  of  the  unsophisticated,  to  the  detriment 
of  material  well-being  and  healthy  content¬ 
ment.  Speaking  generally,  the  literary  bu¬ 
reau  Is,  first  of  all,  useless ;  most  frequently 
It  Is  a  mercenary,  not  an  artistic  project.  In 
many  cases  It  offers  what  It  cannot  supply; 
the  great  fault  Is  that  It  Inspires  hope  where 
discouragement  would  probably  serve  a  better 
end,  and  It  means  for  most  of  those  who  suc¬ 
cumb  to  Its  agreeable  propositions  a  waste  of 
time  and  money  and,  In  all  Jlkellhood,  a  final 
humiliation.  A  manuscript  goes  to  a  literary 
bureau.  For  a  small  fee  a  list  of  possible 
periodicals  and  publishers  Is  furnished.  Item : 
some  75  cents  literally  thrown  away — a  seri¬ 
ous  writer  begins  by  laying  out  the  market, 
and  ordinary  Intelligence  Is  the  chief  require¬ 
ment  In  making  a  choice  for  the  trial  of  any 
manuscript.  Very  often  fhe  first  fee  Is  sup¬ 
plemented,  upon  the  advice  of  the  agent,  with 
a  larger  expenditure,  for  which  Improvements 
and  suggestions  are  to  be  obtained,  and  after 
acting  upon  these  counsels,  the  story  or  what¬ 
ever  It  may  be,  Is  finally  sent  out  upon  Its  In¬ 
teresting  tour  of  publishing  houses.  When  It 
comes  back  one,  two,  six  times,  the  author 
begins  to  realize  what  a  great  help  the  lit¬ 
erary  bureau  has  afforded  him,  but  the 
chances  are  that  the  very  next  attractive  ad¬ 
vertisement  will  bring  about  a  repetition  of 
the  fpollshness. 


can  have  success.  The  best  jellies  are 
not  boiled  as  hard  as  wanted  but  sunned 
under  glass  for  several  days. 

Wild  Grape  Jelly. — Put  the  mashed 
grapes  on  the  back  of  the  stove  in  a 
stone-ware  jar  and  simmer  in  enough 
water  almost  to  cover  till  all  the  juice 
can  be  obtained.  Do  not  boil.  Drip  over 
night  and  then  strain  through  flannel  bag. 
To  each  pound  of  juice  add  an  equal 
quantity  of  sugar  and  proceed  as  with 
any  jelly.  This  is  clearer  and  better 
flavored  if  part  apple  juice  is  used. 

Mint  Jelly. — Mash  a  generous  hand¬ 
ful  of  spearmint  leaves  and  put  to  steep 
in  one  pint  of  boiling  water.  After  the 
infusion  has  stood  several  hours  strain 
through  a  flannel  bag  and  add  an  equal 
amount  of  granulated  sugar.  Boil  with¬ 
out  stirring  to  a  thick  syrup.  It  is  better 
to  fill  your  pint  measure  several  times 
with  leaves  and  make  about  a  quart  of 
the  essence  at  once  as  it  boils  down 
greatly.  Make  a  clear  apple  jelly  and  add 
enough  of  the  mint  essence  to  give  a  pale 
green  color.  This  is  excellent  in  Winter 
with  meats. 

Quince  Jelly. — Simmer  the  quinces  in 
a  stone  jar  till  tender  in  enough  water 
to  cover  them.  Drip  and  strain  the  juice 
and  boil  20  minutes  before  adding  an 
almost  equal  amount  of  sugar.  This  will 
be  a  beautiful  color  if  well  made  and  have 
a  delicate  flavor. 

Watermelon  Jelly. — Mash  the  heart 
of  a  dead-ripe  melon  and  strain  the  juice 
so  obtained.  Boil  to  m  thick  syrup  with 
equal  parts  of  granulated  sugar  and  pro¬ 
ceed  as  with  mint  jelly  recipe. 

Tomato  Jelly. — Simmer  yellow  toma¬ 


toes  without  water  till  pulpy  and  then 
drip  in  a  bag.  Take  equal  parts  of  tomato 
and  apple  juice  and  proceed  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way. 

Wild  Crab  Apple  Jelly. — Cook  the 
cored  crabs  till  tender  and  drip  in  a 
jelly  bag.  Use  more  sugar  than  for  ordi¬ 
nary  jelly — about  five  cups  of  sugar  to 
four  of  juice — and  cook  quickly.  This  is 
delicious  both  in  color  and  flavor. 

Peach  Jelly. — Take  the  peach  parings 
from  a  peck  or  two  of  peaches  and 
simmer  with  sour  apples  till  the  whole 
mass  is  tender.  Have  twice  the  quantity 
of  peach  that  you  have  of  apple  and  make 
your  jelly  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Apple  Jelly. — By  using  the  leaves  of 
Rose  geranium,  lemon,  orange  peel,  plum 
jijice  or  any  good  extract  you  may  trans¬ 
form  common  apple  jelly  into  a  delicately 
flavored  article  that  is  delicious  for  cake 
filling  or  good  on  the  table. 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 

For  the  Elder  Woman. — In  man  old 
age  is  admittedly  a  crowning  of  honors 
won  and  esteem  earned.  It  remains  for 
him  to  secure  or  lose  this  reward.  Fate 
rules,  it  may  be,  but  his  rulings  can  be 
potently  modified  by  him  who  wills  and 
acts.  To  woman  advancing  years  come 
as  the  sealing  of  a  well,  if  she  has  eyes 
only  for  the  surface  of  things,  and  is 
blind  to  the  warmth  and  life  of  the  under¬ 
currents  whose  power  is  oftener  over¬ 
looked  than  weakened.  It  is  far  more  a 
question  of  what  manner  of  woman  she 
was,  or  has  become,  than  of  age  or  ap¬ 
pearance  as  judged  by  the  critical.  If 
she  feels  tempted  to  grow  slovenly  in  the 
niceties  of  pose  and  expression  or  in  her 
dress,  let  her  check  this  as  a  sin :  for  sin 
it  is,  and  an  offence  against  God  and  his 
good  gifts.  Women  of  three,  or  even 
four,  score  years  have  reigned  queens  in 
society.  Many  prefer  a  smaller  kingdom, 
content  with  modest  spheres  of  influence ; 
but  let  them  exercise  care  as  to  the  line 
and  direction  of  ambitions  and  be  sure  of 
their  fitness  to  fill  the  niche  of  their  choice. 
Once  chosen  it  is  a  simple  equation  be¬ 
tween  vigilance  and  tact,  rather  than  be¬ 
tween  the  inherent  worth  of  their  charms 
and  the  fusing  points  of  their  subjects. 
Tf  hints  are  needed  how  to  attain  exalted 
posts  of  honor  or  ornament,  here  are  some 
modest  ones.  Interest  in  the  doings  of 
her  fellows,  exhibited  judiciously;  a  capac 
ity  to  listen  with  an  air  of  real  interest  to 
the  fountains  of  speech  artfully  loosed; 
a  clarity  of  mind  on  matters  of  the  day, 
private  and  public;  a  gentle  dignity 
coupled  with  what  we  may  call  gracious¬ 
ness  ;  these  will  carry  a  woman  miles  be¬ 
yond  another  in  the  esteem  of  her  fellows 
who,  making  light  of  these  gifts,  yet 
possesses  much  intellect,  endless  accom¬ 
plishments  and  striking  physical  beauty.  If 
a  woman  tends  to  become  giddy  or  frivo¬ 
lous,  especially  in  her  later  years,  so  soon 
as  she  realizes  this  ruinous  bias  let  her 
quell  it  or  seek  a  cloister  without  delay. 
If  she  acquires,  moreover,  a  manner  of 
condescension  or  patronage,  she  may  at¬ 
tune  her  mind  to  move  thereafter  much 
alone. — Author  Unknown. 

The  Bookshelf. 

Socialism,  by  John  Spargo.  This  book 
is  intended  as  a  summary  of  socialistic 
principles  in  which  the  author  has  tried, 
as  he  states,  “to  preserve  a  clear  distinction 
between  those  views  which  are  universally 
accepted  by  Socialists  and  those  which  are 
largely  personal.”  For  12  years  the  au¬ 
thor  has  been  writing  and  lecturing  upon 
Socialism  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
and  the  intimate  knowledge  he  displays, 
together  with  his  clear  and  sympathetic 
presentation  of  the  subject,  will  secure  for 
his  book  an  attentive  audience  even  among 
those  most  strongly  opposed  to  his  views. 
A  profoundly  interesting  chapter  is  that 
upon  “Robert  Owen  and  the  Utopian 
Spirit,”  while  chapters  upon  the  economics 
of  Socialism,  outlines  of  the  socialist  state, 
the  communist  manifesto,  etc.,  reduce  to 
concrete  terms  subjects  often  discussed 
with  very  little  knowledge  of  their  reali¬ 
ties.  Mr.  Spargo  will  be  remembered  as 
the  author  of  “The  Bitter  Cry  of  the 
Children,”  dealing  with  the  conditions  of 
child  labor  in  this  country.  “Socialism”  is 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York;  price  $1.50. 

Modern  Methods  of  Testing  Milk 
and  its  Products;  by  L.  L.  Van  Slyke; 
214  pages;  numerous  illustrations;  pub¬ 
lished  by  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York. 
This  is  a  clear  and  concise  discussion  of 
the  approved  methods  of  testing  milk 
products,  and  will  be  of  service  to  all  who 
handle  milk  in  any  form.  For  sale  by 
The  Rural  New-Yorker;  price,  postpaid, 
75  cents. 
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Ail  Unappreciated  Fruit. 

The  fruit  of  the  elder  is  one  of 
the  least  known  and  appreciated  of  the 
berry  family.  In  fact  it  is  usually  neg¬ 
lected  for  many  less  palatable  and  infi¬ 
nitely  less  dietetic  fruits.  As  a  medicine 
the  elderberry  possesses  stimulating  and 
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6340  Lingerie  Hats  in  Two  Styles,  One  Size. 

aperient  qualities,  being  used  in  cases  of 
kidney  disease  and  dropsy,  and  in  sick 
nursing  when  it  is  necessary  to  produce 
perspiration.  For  this  the  clear  juice  is 
used.  The  flowers  too.  are  distilled  and 
used  in  the  mixing  of  many  medicines, 
while  they  also  produce  an  agreeable  per¬ 
fume  and  skin  tonic  called  elderflower 
water.  But,  aside  from  their  medical 
value,  elderberries  when  properly  prepared 
are  very  palatable  and  delicious,  either  in 
pies,  jelly,  or  as  a  sniced  conserve.  But 
there’s  the  rub,  they  are  not  always,  indeed 
I  might  say  not  often,  properly  prepared. 
If  housewives  will  try  any  one  of  the 
following  tried  and  tested  recipes  I  think 
they  will  begin  to  appreciate  this  friend 
of  the  hedges.  The  formula  for  fresh 
berry  pie  is  an  especial  favorite  in  our 
family. 

Elderberry  Pie. — Line  a  pie  dish  with 
paste,  upon  which  sprinkle  a  scant  table¬ 
spoonful  of  flour ;  to  this  add  a  half  cup  of 
sugar  and  a  half  teaspoonful  each  of 
cloves  and  cinnamon,  rubbing  all  together 
evenly.  Upon  this  pour  the  betries,  a  pint 
more  or  less  according  to  the  size  of  your 
pie  dish ;  pour  over  another  half  cup  of 
sugar,  dot  generously  with  butter,  adding 


bined  with  gooseberries,  crab  apples  and 
green  grapes,  equal  parts  of  either,  making 
a  piquant  table  sauce,  wliile  pics  made 
from  them  might  please  the  individual 
who  does  not  care  for  the  flavor  of  the 
single  fruit.  For  Winter  use  elderberries 
may  be  preserved  in  either  of  the  above 
combinations  and  treated  as  other  fruit, 
or  canned  plain  without  sugar  for  use  in 
pies  only.  When  making  pies  from  the 
plain  canned  fruit  it  is  wise  to  cook  the 
berries  with  the  same  proportion  of  sugar, 
flour,  etc.,  as  given  for  fresh  berries,  fill¬ 
ing  the  pie  paste  when  cold.  1  his  in¬ 
sures  a  jelly-like  consistency  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  product  without  those  unpalatable 
doughy  lumps  too  often  seen.  Again  they 
may  be  spiced  and  used  as  a  table  sauce  or 
in  pies,  using  the  same  proportion. 

Spiced  Elderberries. — Nine  pounds 
cleaned  elderberries,  three  pounds  brown 
sugar,  one  pint  vinegar  and  one  ounce 
each  of  cloves,  cinamon  and  allspice.  Put 
sugar  and  vinegar  in  a  two  gallon  gran¬ 
ite  kettle  over  a  slow  fire  and  let  come 
to  a  boil.  Add  berries  and  let  simmer 
two  and  a  half  hours.  Tie  spices  in  little 
muslin  bags  and  add  when  nearly  done. 
Seal  in  air-tight  cans. 

MAUDE  E.  SMITH-H YMERS. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

Lingerie  hats,  either  of  hand  work  or 
machine-made  are  extremely  popular, 
and  very  desirable  for  Summer  wear.  In 
the  illustration  the  shirred  hat  is  made 
with  crown  of  all-over  embroidery  and 
frill  of  embroidered  edging,  the  under¬ 
brim  being  covered  with  little  frills  of 
Valenciennes  lace  while  the  trimming  is 
a  ribbon  bow  but  it  can  be  treated  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways.  In  place  of  the  little  frills  at 
the  under-brim  can  be  one  wide  one, 
shirred  material,  plain  material  or,  indeed, 
almost  anything  that  one  may  like.  The 
plain  hat  in  this  instance  is  made  from 
linen  embroidered  by  hand,  but  it  too 
can  be  treated  in  a  number  of  ways.  It 
can  be  cut  from  any  all-over  embroidery 
or  heavy  lace  and  can  quite  easily  and 
readily  be  taken  apart  and  cleansed.  T  he 
pattern  consists  of  a  foundation  brim 
and  band,  which  are  the  same  for  both 
hats,  the  full  crown  and  the  full  brim 
for  the  shirred  hat,  the  plain  crown  and 
the  plain  brim  for  the  plain  hat.  The 
various  portions  of  the  shirred  hat  are 
joined  one  to  the  other  and  can  be 
shirred  over  cords  if  liked  so  that  they 
can  readily  be  laid  flat  and  laundered. 
The  crown  for  the  plain  hat  is  entirely 
separate  from  the  brim  and  is  buttoned 
into  place  over  the  stiffly  draped  ribbon, 
which  terminates  in  a  big  bow.  lhe 
quantitv  of  material  required  for  the 
shirred  hat  is  one-half  yard  18  inches 
wide  for  the  crown,  V/i  yards  of  em¬ 
broidery  6j4  inches  wide  for  the  frill 
and  2  yards  of  ribbon  for  the  bow;  for 
the  plain  hat  %  yard  of  all-over  material, 
2  yards  of  narrow  lace,  2)4  yards  of 
ribbon  with  14  yard  27  inches  wide  for 
either  foundation  brim  and  band.  The 
pattern  5340  is  cut  in  one  size  only;  price 
10  cents. 

A  very  comfortable  little  dress  is  shown 
in  No.  5373.  The  dress  itself  is  made 
with  front  and  back  portions,  which  are 
plaited  and  joined  to  a  narrow  yoke. 
There  is  a  box  plait  at  the  center  front 
and  the  center  back  with  outward-turn¬ 
ing  plaits  at  the  sides  and  there  are  addi¬ 
tional  inverted  plaits  in  the  skirt  portion 
at  the  under-arm  seams  that  provide 
necessary  fulness.  The  sleeves  can  be 
left  open  at  their  outer  edges  or  closed 
and  simply  trimmed  with  banding  as 
may  be  liked.  The  guimpe  is  a  simple 
one,  made  with  front  and  backs  and 
bisliop  sleeves.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  (8  years) 
is  4 yA  yards  27,  3 y2  yards  36  or  2)4  yards 
44  inches  wide  with  \V\  yards  of  banding 
and  1J4  yard  36  inches  wide  for  the 
guimpe.  The  pattern  5373  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  girls  of  4,  6,  8  and  10  years  of  age; 
price  10  cents. 


Simpson  -  Eddystone 

Shepherd  Plaids 

Dainty  checks  that  make  bright,  beauti¬ 
ful  Spring  and  Summer  dresses.  The 
standard  of  quality.  Permanent,  fadeless 
color. 

Ask  you-'  dealer  for 
Simpson- Eddystone  Shepherd  Plaids. 

[ITVY'O'J'rkT^lt  Three  generations  of  Simpsons 

W  lvl  V/lXLy  have  made  Simpson  Prints. 

PRINTS  Th«l  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


THE  THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 

are  more  attractive  than  ever  this 
season.  The  New  York  Central  Lines 
Four-Track  Series  No.  10,  “The  St. 
Lawrence  River  from  the  Thousand 
Islands  to  the  Saguenay’’  contains  the 
finest  map  ever  made  of  this  region. 
Copy  will  be  sent  free,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp  by  George 
H.  Daniels,  Manager,  General  Adver¬ 
tising  Department,  Room  21G,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York.  The 


“AMERICA’S  GREATEST  RAILROAD” 

REACH  THE  THOUSAND 
ISLANDS  FROM  EVERY 
DIRECTION 

C.  F.  DALY,  Passenger  Traffic  Mgr.,  New  York. 


CORNED  BEEF 

Wo  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing  but 


Wo  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing  hui 
the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUALITY 
Everybody  orders  again,  as  the  CORN  ED  BEEF  is  as 
we  represent.  Write  for  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


MACHINERY 


CIDE 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St., 
SXKACUSK,  N.  Y. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


COLORADO,  CALIFORNIA  AND  ALL 
THE  WEST  VIA  THE  NICKEL 
PLATE  ROAD. 

Extremely  low  round  trip  rates  for 
Summe:  trips.  Unexcelled  service. 
Choice  of  routes  west  of  Chicago. 
Before  arranging  for  your  trip  call  on  or 
write 

A.  W.  ECCLESTONE,  D.  P.  A., 

385  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

The  Water  Way  Between 
Detroit  &  Buffalo 

DAILY  EXPRESS  SERVICE  VIA 
D.  &  B.  LAKE  LINE. 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free, 
■onarch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  161 , 39  Cortlandt  St.,  Ne>  York. 


YOUR  IDLE  MONEY 
SHOULD  EARN 


3% 


INSTEAD  of  keeping  unemployed  the  funds  you 
expect  to  have  use  for  later,  they  may  be  in¬ 
vested  with  this  Company,  withdrawn  when 
you  wish.  We  pay  you  earnings  for  every  day 
and  can  handle  such  temporary  investments 
as  profitably  for  you  as  more 
permanent  accounts. 

Assets,  $1,750,000. 
Established  13  Years. 
Banking  Dept.  Supervision. 

Let  us  send  you  further  and 
more  detailed  information,  with 
endorsements  of  those  whom 
we  have  served. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

5  Times  Itldg.,  Broadway,  New  York. 


Particular  and  experienced  travelers 
habitually  use  the  D.  &  B.  Line  en  route 
between  eastern  and  western  states. 
Low  rates  and  superior  service  attracts 
this  class  of  travel.  You  can  save  $3  by 
purchasing  your  through  tickets  via  the 
D.  &  B.  Line.  Send  two  cent  stamp  for 
illustrated  pamphlet.  Address,  Detroit 
&  Buff alo  Steamboat  Co. ,  4  Wayne  St., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


WARREN’S 

iWALRUS 
’ROOFING 

Tough  and  tight  as  a  walrus  1 
hide,  and  just  as  pliable  and  I 
lasting.  Summer  sun.  winter  I 
ice,  wen’t  affect  it.  It  can’t  rust  and  won’t  I 
I  crack.  Anybody  can  lay  it.  Send  for  sample. 
Warren  Chemical  &  Mfg.  Co. 1 16  Battery  PI.  NewYork 


“WILLIAMS”  Write  for  special  offer  to  introduce  our 
PUMP  patented  pumps.  A  Wooden 

“No Trlx"  Pump  made  of  iron.  Guaranteed. 

All  repairs  done  quickly  above  ground. 


“Williams”  Pump  Co..  409 THrmonSt.  Indianapolis, Ind. 


A  BREAKFAST  SET. 

This  is  a  premium  we  have  secured  espe 
dally  for  the  good  women  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
family.  It  is  a  beauty,  and  we  are  able  to 
give  a  great  bargain  in  it. 


It  is  a  31-piece  breakfast  set  in  Prince 
decoration,  which  is  a  beautiful  pure  gold  bor¬ 
der  with  a  decalcomania  flower  in  the  centre 
of  each  piece.  The  flower  is  fixed  perma¬ 
nently  by  this  process,  and  the  design  is  very 
pretty  and  popular.  The  set  consists  of  six 
plates,  six  cups,  six  saucers,  six  butters,  six 
oatmeal  and  one  meat  plate. 

We  will  send  this  set  by  express  safely 
packed  to  every  woman  reader  who  will  send 
us  a  club  of'  five  new  yearly  subscribers, 
at  $1  each.  The  new  subscribers  will  get  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  a  year,  and  a  copy 
of  “The  Farmer’s  Garden,”  described  pre¬ 
viously.  Now,  ladies,  this  is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Get  after  your  friends;  you  ought 
to  have  a  set. 

TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 


I  6373  Girfs  Plaited  Dress  with  Guimpe, 

4  to  10  years. 

last  one  large  tablespoonful  of  good  vine¬ 
gar.  Apply  top  crust  quickly  and#  bake. 

Elderberry  Jelly. — Take  equal  parts  of 
elderberries  and  wild  grapes,  and  cook  to 
extract  juice,  strain,  add  sugar  in  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  pound  to  each  pint  of  liquid, 
and  cook  as  other  jelly.  This  is  especially 
nice  for  invalids,  and  beneficial  in  cases 
of  sore  throat.  Elderberries  are  also  com- 


Cut  off  that  cough  with 

j  ftvne’S  Expectorant 

and  prevent  pneumonia^- 
bronchitis  and  consumption. 

The  world’s  Standard  Throat  and  Lung 
Medicine  for  75  years. 

Get  it  of  your  druggist  and  keep  it  always  ready  in  the  house. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  July  21,  1906,  wholesale  unless  other¬ 
wise  specified.  The  prices  of  grain,  butter, 
cheese  and  eggs  are  based  on  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Produce  and  Mercantile  ex¬ 
changes,  with  such  revision  as  outside  deals 
noted  appear  to  warrant.  Prices  of  other 
products  are  from  reports  of  dealers,  in¬ 
quiries  and  observations  of  sales  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  market  sections. 


GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  for  export  — 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth  ins  — 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed .  — 

Oats  .  — 

Rye  .  — 


@ 


@ 

@ 

@ 


84 

88% 

59 

42 

00 


FEED. 

Trade  dull. 

City  Bran  . 

Middlings  . 

Red  Dog  . 


@20.00 

@22.00 

@24.00 


HAY. 

But  little  high  grade  arriving. 


No.  1  . 1S.00  @19.00 

No.  2  . 16.00  @17.00 

No.  3  . 14.00  @15.00 

Clover,  mixed  . 13.00  @16.00 

Clover  . 10.00  @12.00 


STRAW. 

Business  very  dull. 


Long  Rye  ..... 

. :  .11.00 

Short  and  Oat.. 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice. . 

Common  to  fair.. 

German  crop  . , . , 

@12.00 
@  8.50 


@  17 

@  12 
@  30 


MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  advanced  to  $1.31 
per  40-quart  can  July  17,  netting  2%  cents 
per  quart  to  26-cent  zone  shippers  who 
have  no  extra  station  charges. 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra  . 

21 

Seconds  and  firsts . 

& 

20 

State  Dairy,  best . 

@ 

20 

Lower  grades  . 

@ 

19 

Factorv  . 

@ 

17 

Renovated  . 

@ 

18% 

Packing  Stock  . 

@ 

16 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy . 

_ 

@ 

11% 

Fair  to  good . 

10% 

Inferior  . 

9% 

Half  skims  . 

8% 

Full  skims  . 

@ 

2 

EGGS. 

Selected,  white,  fancy . . 

_ 

@ 

24 

White,  good  to  choice . 

22 

@ 

23 

Mixed  colors,  extra . 

.  .  20 

@ 

21 

Lower  grades  . 

@ 

18 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  fancy . 

_ 

@ 

12 

Evap.,  choice  . 

.  .  1 1  %  @ 

11% 

Evap.,  prime  . 

..  11 

@ 

11% 

Chops,  100  lbs . 

@2.50 

Raspberries  . 

@ 

30 

Cherries  . . 

@ 

15 

Huckleberries  . 

@ 

12 

BEANS. 


Marrow,  1905,  choice,  bush...  —  @3.00 

Fair  to  good . 2.50  @2.90 

Medium,  1905,  choice . 1.87%  @1.90 

Common  to  good . 1.50  *@1.85 

Pea,  1905,  choice .  —  @1.65 

Fair  to  good . 1.50  @1.60 

Red  kidney,  1905,  choice.  ...  3.00  @3.02% 

Fair  to  good . 2.75  @2.95 

White  kidney,  1905,  choice.. 3. 10  @3.20 

Yellow  Eye,  1905,  choice . 1.50  @1.55 

Lima,  California,  1905 . 3.00  @3.05 


Apples — Red  Astrachan,  new, 

half-barrel  basket  . 

Green  sorts  . 

Jersey,  ‘windfalls,  bbl . 1 

Pears.,  Southern  Le  Conte,  No. 

1  ha  rro  1  2 

50 

50 

.00 

@1.25 
@  1 .00 
@2.50 

@4  50 

S’n  I.e  Conte,  No.  2 . 1 

@3.00 

Plums,  Japanese,  carrier . 

Burbank  . 

50 

@1.00 

50 

@1.00 

Del.  &  Md.,  green,  10-lb.  bkt. 
Peaches.  Ga.,  Carman,  carrier 

10 

@  20 

50 

@1.00 

Ga.  Chinese  Free  . 

@1.00 

Ga.,  Mt.  Rose  . 

50 

@1.00 

Ga.,  Elberta  . 

1  •» 

@1.50 

Ga.,  'Belle  of  Georgia . 

< 

@  1 .50 

Ga.,  Early  Bell . 

(<(  \  25 

South  Carolina  . 

50 

@1.25 

Md.  &  Del.,  per  carrier.  .  . . 

50 

@  1 .00 

Md.  &  Del.,  per  crate . 

40 

@  90 

Md.  &  Del.,  per  basket . 

25 

@  60 

Cherries,  sour,  black,  8-lb.  bkt. 

55 

@  65 

Red  and  white,  8-lb.  bkt.. 

35 

@  50 

Sour,  red,  8-lb.  basket.... 

50 

@  60 

Currants,  quart  . 

5 

@  7 

Blackberries,  Del.  &  Md.,  qt.  . 

4 

@  8 

Jersey,  quart  . 

5 

@  8 

Up-river,  quart  . 

6 

@  9 

Raspberries,  red,  pint . 

3 

@  6 

Black  Caps  . 

3 

@  5 

Huckleberries,  N.  Carolina,  qt 

7 

@  10 

Jersey,  Del.  &  Md..  quart. 

7 

@  9 

N.  Y.  &  Pa.,  Mountain,  qt.. 

10 

@  12 

Gooseberries,  green,  quart.  . . . 
Muskmolons,  Ga.,  standard 
crate  . 

8 

@  10 

@1.00 

S.  Carolina,  standard  crate. 

50 

@  1 .00 

N.  Carolina,  stand,  crate... 

50 

@1.00 

California,  stand,  crate.  ...2, 

00 

@3.50 

California,  pony  crate.  ....  2. 
Arizona,  standard  crate.... 3. 

00 

(d  2.50 

00 

@3.25 

Arizona,  pony  crate . 

Watermelon.  Fla.  &  Ga.,  100.  5 

— 

(a  2.50 

00 

@40.00 

Fla.  &  Ga.,  carload . 130.00 

@300.00 

VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes,  L.  I.  in  bulk,  bbl...l.50  @2.25 

Jersey,  barrel  . 1.50  @2.25 

Del.  &  Md„  bbl . 1.50  @2.25 

Eastern  Shore  Md.  &  Va. ..1.50  @2.12 

Norfolk  &  Cape  Charles.  ..  1.75  @2.25 

Accomac  Co.,  Va . 1.50  @2.00 

North  Carolina  . 1.50  @2.00 

Southern,  white,  Chilis . 1.50  @2.00 

Southern,  red,  Chilis . 1.50  @1.75 

Seconds  . 1.00  @1.25 

Culls  .  75  @1.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bkt. . .  75  @1.25 

Yams,  Southern,  red,  bbl....  3. 00  @4.00 

Beets,  100  bunches . 1.00  @2.00 

Carrots,  new,  100  bunches.  ... 2.00  @3.00 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  bbl.  75  @1.00 

L.  I.  &  Jersey,  100 . 3.00  @4.00 

Cucuml>ers,  Norfolk,  bill .  25  @  75 

Baltimore,  bushel-basket  .  .  40  @  50 

Jersey,  box  .  25  @  30 

Corn,  Hackensack.  100 . 1.25  @1.50 

Jersey.  Del.  &  Md..  100 _  75  @1.25 

Celery,  Michigan,  dozen .  15  @  25 

Jersey,  dozen  bunches .  15  @  50 

Cauliflower,  barrel  .  50  @2.00 

Eggplants,  Southern,  box....  1.00  @1.50 

Norfolk,  large  crate . 2.00  @2.25 

Jersey,  box  . 1.00  @1.25 

Garlic.  New  Orleans,  lb .  5  @  7 

Horseradish,  100  lbs . 4.00  @5.00 

Kale,  nearby,  barrel .  25  @  50 

Lettuce,  nearby,  barrel .  35  @  75 

Western  N.  Y..  dozen .  10  @  20 

Onions,  Kentucky,  bag . 1.40  @1.50 

Virginia,  red,  barrel . 2.00  @2.50 

Virginia,  red,  basket . 1.00  @1.12 

Virginia,  potato,  barrel.  ... 2.00  @2.50 

Virginia,  potato,  basket....  —  @1.00 

Virginia,  white,  barrel.  ... 2.00  @3.00 

Md.  &  Del.,  white,  bush-crate  75  @1.00 

Jersey,  white,  basket . 1.00  @1.25 

Jersey,  yellow,  basket . 1.00  @1.25 

Long  Island,  red,  barrel ...  2.00  @2.50 

Long  Island,  yellow,  barrel.  2.00  @2.50 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 1.50  @2.25 

Peppers,  Jersey,  box .  50  @1.00 

Norfolk,  carrier  .  75  @  — 

Peas,  Western  N.  Y.,  basket..  1.00  @1.12 

Western  N.  Y.,  bag .  75  @  90 

Radishes,  nearby,  100  bunches.  50  @  75 

Rhubarb,  nearby,  100  bunches.  50  @1.00 

String  Beans,  Jersey,  wax,  bkt.  50  @1.00 

Jersey,  green,  basket .  50  @1.00 

Long  Island  &  Jersey,  bag.  .  50  @  75 

Western  N.  Y.,  wax,  bkt...  50  @1.00 

Western  N.  Y.,  green,  bkt..  75  @1.00 

Spinach,  Nearby,  bbl .  50  @1.00 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl-crate . . . .  50  @1.00 

Yellow,  crook-neck,  bbl-crate.  25  @  50 

White,  bbl-crate  .  25  @  50 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl  .  75  @  — 

White,  100  bunches .  50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  Norfolk,  carrier.  ...  25  @50 

Md.  &  Del.,  carrier .  25  @  40 

Baltimore,  box  .  75  @1.00 

Nearby  Jersey,  Acme,  box....  1.00  @1.50 


Nearby  Jersey,  common,  box  75  @1.00 

South  Jersey,  common,  box.  40  @  60 

LIVE  POULTRY. 


Spring  Chickens .  20  @  22 

Fowls  .  —  @  15 

Roosters  .  —  @  9 

Turkeys  .  10  @  — 

Ducks,  pair  .  45  @  80 

Geese,  pair  .  90  @1.50 

Pigeons  .  25  @  30 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  10  @  12 

Spring  Chickens,  fancy .  27  @  28 

Fair  to  good .  22  @  25 

Fowls  .  12  @  14 

Ducklings  .  12  @  12% 

Geese  .  - — ■  @  18 

Squabs,  best  . 3.00  @4.00 

Lower  grades  . 1.25  @2.50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 5.00  @6.10 

Bulls  . 3.00  @4.25 

Cows  . 1.50  @3.85 

Calves  . 4.50  @7.50 

Sheep  . 3.50  @5.50 

Lambs  . 6.00  @8.00 

Hogs  .  —  @7.30 


FARM  CHEMICALS. 


Prices  for  ton  lots,  smaller  quantities  pro¬ 
portionately  higher. 


Nitrate  of  soda,  ton .  —  @51.50 

Muriate  of  potash,  2,016  lbs..  —  @41.85 

Sulphate  of  potash,  2,016  lbs  —  @48.15 

Dried  blood  .  —  @53.00 

Kainit  .  —  @11.00 

Acid  phosphate  .  —  @11.00 

Basic  slag,  2,016  lbs .  —  @17.55 

Peruvian  guano,  Chincha....  —  @40.50 

Lobos  .  —  @30.00 

Ground  bone  .  —  @28.00 

Copper  sulphate,  bbl.  lots,  lb. .  —  @  6% 
Sulphur  flowers,  bbl.  lots....  —  @  2% 
Water  glass,  bbl.  lots .  —  @  2 


Myrtle  :  “George,  we  must  elope.” 
George :  “But  surely  your  father  has  no 

objection  to - ”  “None  whatever.  He 

suggested  it,  in  fact.  He  says  it  will  be 
cheaper.” — Credit  Lost. 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

The  Canadian  wheat  harvest  is  under 
way,  and  the  crop  promises  to  be  very  heavy, 
various  estimates  averaging  about  130,000,- 
000  bushels.  A  large  increase  in  the  acre¬ 
age  of  new  land  being  broken  this  Summer 
is  reported. 

It  is  reported  that  Germany  is  using  con¬ 
siderable  dog  flesh  mainly  for  sausage  pur¬ 
poses.  It  sells  for  about  one-third  more 
than  horse  meat,  which  is  a  standard  article 
of  food.  Dog  flesh  is  said  to  have  a  peculiar 
flavor  specially  pleasing  to  those  who  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  it. 

Potatoes. — The  early  crop  of  Long  Island 
and  Jersey  is  working  out  at  50  to  75  cents 
per  bushel.  Except  in  a  few  localities 
where  drought  struck  them  the  tubers  are  of 
good  size  and  smooth.  Some  crops  had  very 
narrow  escapes  from  serious  drought  dam¬ 
age.  the  vines  having  that  peculiar  look  of 
“shall  1  keep  on  growing  or  quit?”  so  well 
known  to  farmers. 

Our  imports  for  June  amounted  to  $100,- 
831,607,  of  which  $56,583,555  were  dutiable. 
Exports  for  the  same  month  were  $124,933.- 
995.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  imports, 
$1,226,615,379,  a  little  more  than  half  be¬ 
ing  dutiable;  exports,  $1,743,763,012.  Ex¬ 
cess  of  gold  imports  over  exports  for  year, 
$57,653,320.  Items  in  the  yearly  exports 
were  as  follows;  Cotton,  $400,426,957; 
breadstuffs,  $177,350,470;  live  stock,  $41,- 
303,526. 

Peaches. — The  receipts  for  the  week  have 
been  heavy,  and  good  fruit  sold  about  50 
cents  per  crate  lower  than  the  previous  week. 
The  quality  has  improved  and  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  get  excellent  specimens  of  Elberta, 
Carman,  Mountain  Rose  and  Georgia  Belle, 
varieties  good  enough  for  anyone,  and  dis¬ 
tinct  enough  to  suit  all  tastes.  Wholesale 
prices  for  the  best  ran  below  $1.50  per  six- 
basket  crate,  and  a  good  many  fair  ones 
sold  for  $1.  Early  in  the  week  I  bought  a 
crate  of  Itumph’s  Eibertas  to  ship  for  $2. 
This  Rumph  brand  is  another  of  those  labels 
that  can  usually  be  depended  on.  In  a 
retail  way  peaches  are  selling  for  30  to  50 
cents  per  four-quart  basket,  10  and  16  for 
a  quarter,  and  two  or  three  for  five  cents. 

Berries. — The  same  man  who  asked  me 
to  send  him  peaches  wanted  10  or  12  quarts 
of  berries.  But  at  that  time  berries  were 
out  of  the  question,  being  inferior  and  ex¬ 
pensive.  Little  huckleberries  that  dealers 
wanted  18  cents  per  quart  for  were  not  worth 
five  cents  from  a  consumer’s  point  of  view. 
Huckleberries  got  more  plentiful  during  the 
week,  yet  I  saw  nothing  worth  buying  of¬ 
fered  at  wholesale  for  less  than  8  to  12 
cents,  and  in  small  lots.  14  to  16.  Rasp¬ 
berries,  both  red  and  black,  have  run  about 
the  same  and  blackberries  a  little  lower.  I 
never  saw  finer  currants  than  those  offered 
at  present,  but  the  New  York  market  does 
not  absorb  this  fruit  readily.  There  seems 
to  be  a  prejudice  against  them,  probably  on 
account  of  their  sourness,  and  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  thing  for  dealers  to  get  scr  overstocked 
that  they  are  glad  to  unload  to  the  canners 
at  a  cut  price. 

Co-operative  Experiment  Dropped. — The 
city  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  which  for  six 
years  has  maintained  a  municipal  ownership 
telephone  service,  is  said  to  have  given  up 
the  enterprise  and  sold  their  entire  holdings 
to  the  post  office  end  of  the  general  govern¬ 
ment.  In  one  way  this  may  seem  a  triumph 
for  the  private  company,  which  the  city 
owned  concern  has  been  competing  with,  yet 
during  the  six  years  the  private  company 
has  been  obliged  to  reduce  its  rates  more 
than  one-half,  and  decidedly  cut  prices  for 
some  forms  of  telephone  service  are  said  to 
have  been  offered.  The  net  loss  to  the  city 
for  the  six  years  is  thought  to  he  about 
$200,000.  This  telephone  fizzle  is  no  argu¬ 
ment  against  municipal  ownership  of  utili¬ 
ties  where  the  people  really  want  this  form 
of  management,  but  if  they  are  indifferent 
it  is  far  better  to  defer  such  experiment 
until  sufficient  support  can  he  pledged  to 
carry  it  along  without  embarrassment. 

Apples. — The  little  choice  fruit  that  has 
come  to  hand  has  sold  well,  and  some  near¬ 
by  windfalls  have  brought  as  high  as  $2  per 
barrel.  These  make  good  pie  or  sauce  stock 
if  picked  up  at  once  and  shipped.  But  there 
is  no  use  sending  windfalls  to  any  distant 
market,  as  no  matter  how  well  they  may 
look  when  shipped  they  will  be  discolored 
and  nearly  worthless  on  arrival.  But  wind¬ 
falls  themselves  ought  to  be  sorted  to  some 
extent  and  those  badly  crushed  thrown  out. 
Appl.es  falling  on  a  heavy  sod  may  be  but 
slightly  injured,  and  almost  as  good  as 
picked  fruit,  while  those  from  a  high-headed 
orchard  on  stony  land  would  be  two-thirds 
crushed.  Where  windfalls  are  quoted  as 
bringing  high  price,  they  are  quite  likely  to 
be  fairly  sound.  Apples  that  drop  because 
they  are  wormy  are  not  properly  windfalls, 
even  though  the  wind  may  hurry  their 
dropping.  Such  fruit  ought  to  go  to  the 
hogs,  either  by  picking  up  or  letting  the  hogs 
run  in  orchard,  but  the  drop  in  a  heavy  wind 
may  contain  much  fruit  that  would  have 
hung  on  the  tree  and  ripened.  w.  w.  H. 


The  Coachman:  “I  shall  have  to  leave 
your  service,  sir.”  Insurance  President : 
“I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  John.  Why?” 
“When  I’m  a-drivin’  you  out,  sir,  I  hear 
folks  say,  ‘There  goes  that  thief,’  and  I 
don’t  know  which  of'  us  they  mean.” — Life. 


Fill  the  Silo 


BALDWIN  and 
GALE-BALDWIN 


Gutters 


for  both  ensilage  and  dry  fodder  are  the  modern, 
typical  machines.  8mooth,  easy  running  and  fast 
cutting  distinguish  them.  Elevate  to  fill  any  silo, 
carry  to  right  or  left  or  straight  away.  Strong 
self-feed,  cut  four  lengths,  perfection  safety  de¬ 
vices.  Sizes  for  hand  and  power.  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

Box  7S,  Chlcopoo  Falls,  Mass. 


WANTED. 


Young  Men  to  learn  the  MOLDERS 
TRADE.  Good  wages  ;  Steady  emp’oy- 
ment.  Address,  P.  O.  Box  758,  New 
Britain,  Conn. 


UH«NTrn  Some  person  or  small  family  to 
VsHIlIkUi  assist  in  nice  management  of  a 
fifty  acre  farm  forty  miles  from  Buffalo  and  two 
miles  from  local  station.  Poultry  and  gardening. 
Address  "ROBINDALE,”  care  The  R.  N  Y. 


P|  C  A0C  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
I LLH0L  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


VIRGINIA  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

400  acres  in  Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  on  the 
James  River.  Lies  between  the  C.  &  O.  R.  R.  and 
County  Road.  Is  nearly  a  square.  Land  lies  well  and 
is  very  well  watered  by  branches  and  springs.  Ex¬ 
cellent  for  a  stock  or  general  farm.  Water  power  can 
be  had  on  the  place.  Land  high,  rolling  and  fertile. 
Healthy  climate,  good  neighborhood  and  rural  free 
delivery.  One  mile  to  school,  four  to  church  and 
depot.  Ra'lrond  siding  adjoins  place.  Fenced  with 
woven  wire.  Owner  will  sell  at  bargain  to  quick 
purchaser  as  other  interests  prevent  his  attending  to 
his  place.  Two  dwellings  and  necessary  outbuild¬ 
ings.  Price  $(''000.00.  Easy  terms.  Address 

X.  Y.  Z.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


riAIDV  C  A  DIM  -120  acres;  about  10 
UAIH  T  r  MrCIVI  acres  wood;  fine 
springs;  good  farm  house  and  barns;  macadam  road. 
Creamery  three  miles;  railroad  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Three  cents  in  summer,  four  cents  in  winter,  for 
milk,  wholesale.  One  hour  from  New  York  City. 

W.  D.  ADAMS,  Hudson  City  Branch, 

Jersey  City  P.  O.,  N.  J. 


VTTE  have  such  a 
good  offer  to 
make  to  new  sub¬ 
scribers  that  it  will 
require  -but  little 
effort  on  your  part  to 
make  a  nice  sum  of 
money  taking  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  us  this 
fall.  Won’tyou  letus 
send  you  our  terms? 

RURAL  NEW=Y0RKER, 

409  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 


USEFUL  BOOKS 

Sent  postpaid  by  Rural  New-Yorker  at 


prices  named : 

Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

Business  Hen,  Collingwood . 75 

Corn  Judging,  Shamel . 50 

Domestic  Sheep,  Stewart .  1.50 

Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fruits,  Bailey.  2.00 

Farm  Poultry,  Watson .  1.25 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees . . .  1.00 

Fumigation  Methods,  Johnson .  1.00 

Garden  Making,  Ilunn  and  Bailey .  1.00 

Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft .  1.50 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft .  1.50 

Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book,  Bailey . 75 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1.00 

How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds,  Parsons  1.00 

Home  Science  Cook  Book .  1.11 

Handbook  of  Conversation,  Peabody . 50 

Heather,  Wallace .  1.50 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 


1906. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


THE  FARM  LABOR  QUESTION. 

As  a  City  Worker  Sees  If. 

I  would  like  to  reply  to  “A  Farmer’s  Son.” 
page  535,  and  take  exceptions  to  some  of 
the  things  he  says  about  us  “city  folks.” 
lie  seems  to  think  we  all  run  by  clock  work 
and  don't  do  anything  before  the  whistle 
blows  at  7  a.  m.  nor  after  6  p.  m.  If  he  will 
come  and  follow  me  for  a  week  he  will  he 
glad  to  get  back  to  a  farm  where  there's  time 
for  three  square  meals  a  day.  I  jump  out 
of  bed  at  four  a.  m.,  swallow  whole  a  half 
breakfast,  rush  out  dressing  to  catch  a  car 
for  downtown,  am  on  my  team  at  4.30,  and 
hustle  and  bustle  around  through  dusty,  noisy 
street  till  one  p.  m.,  before  my  business  will 
allow  me  time  for  a  breathing  spell.  Then 
while  the  horse  eats  a  few  quarts  of  oats 
1  can  get  a  cold  sandwich,  and  in  half  an 
hour  am  off  again  till  six  and  some  nights 
nine  p.  m.  before  I  am  home  to  what  we  call 
dinner.  This  is  six  days  per  week.  Of  course 
I  have"  Sunday  to  rest,  but  I  also  use  the  day 
to  figure  out  the  week’s  business.  Of  course 
we  have  some  people  who  work  in  shops  who 
can  go  to  work  at  7  a.  m.  and  quit  at  6 
p.  ra..  hut  even  they  must  be  up  and  have 
breakfast  by  six  o'clock  in  order  to  reach 
the  shop  ere  the  whistle  blows,  and  then  at 
night  if  they  leave  the  shop  at  6  o’clock  it  Is 
7.30  before  they  are  through  supper  and  ready 
to  go  anywhere.  And  for  wages — what’s  left 
for  pleasure  after  the  rent  and  board  and 
laundry,  etc.,  is  paid  would  make  the  “wid¬ 
ow's  mite”  look  like  a  fortune.  On  one  thing 
I  will  agree  with  “A  Farmer's  Son,”  and  that 
is  in  regard  to  the  price  of  the  produce :  the 
middleman  gets  all  the  profit.  The  farmers 
should  get  together  and  regulate  prices ;  they 
should  get  nearer  the  consumer,  learn  what 
he  wants  and  supply  it  more  direct.  The 
only  thing  that  keeps  me  from  going  back  to 
the  farm  is  the  lack  of  business  methods  of  the 
average  farmer.  He  does  not  know  what  a 
crop  costs  to  raise.  IIow  then  can  he  tell 
what  it  is  worth  to  sell?  A  few  years  ago 
I  spent  a  few  days  in  one  of  our  Northern 
States  and  saw  some  of  the  finest  apples  that 
ever  grew  rotting  on  t!i<S  ground.  Farmers 
told  me  they  could  not  afford  to  pick  the 
apples,  as  barrels  cost  50  cents  each.  This 
Winter  our  city  grocers  paid  .$7  per  barrel 
wholesale  for  apples  of  poorer  qua'ity  than 
the  ones  I  saw  going  to  waste.  a.  c.  f. 

Connecticut. 

An  Ex-Hired  Man  Talks. 

I  want  to  answer  A.  S.  on  page  534.  It 
seems  to  me!  that  surely  he  must  have  struck 
a  hard  country  to  work  in.  I  have  worked 
by  the  month,  on  farms  here  in  Oneida  County 
for  12  years,  working  for  eight  different  men 
in  that  time,  staying  from  one  month  to  3% 
years  in  a  place.  While  I  have  worked  some 
long  days  in  the  rush  of  the  season,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  lost  anything  by  that,  my 
employer  generally  making  up  in  some  way 
for  any  overtime  that  I  had  worked.  As 
for  food,  it  was  always  as  good  and  fre¬ 
quently  better,  than  I  had  at  home.  I  do 
not  mean  any  disrespect  for  Mother’s  cooking 
either.  I  always  ate  with  the  family  where 
1  worked  except  one  year  when  I  had  a 
house  and  garden  furnished  and  boarded  my¬ 
self.  The  last  four  seasons  before  I  was 
married  I  kept  a  horse  and  buggy  and  cutter, 
worked  my  horse  on  the  farm  for  her  keep¬ 
ing,  all  the  expense  to  me  after  first  cost 
being  the  shoeing  and  small  repair  bill.  I 
went  in  the  best  company  the  neighborhood 
afforded  (the  best  does  not  always  mean  the 
richest,  hut  it  does  mean  the  cleanest).  I 
had  a  night  key  of  my  own,  and  was  used 
more  like  a  son  or  brother  than  a  hired  man. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  I  worked  on  that  last 
place  three  Summers  and  two  Winters  besides 
all  the  time  I  could  spare  by  the  day  another 
season  after  I  had  settled  down  for  myself, 
will  show  that  I  tried  not  to  abuse  my  priv¬ 
ileges.  As  for  wages  paid  for  farm  labor, 
of  course  they  are  higher  now  than  in  the 
eighties,  or  when  I  worked  by  the  month, 
which  was  mostly  in  the  nineties.  At  the 
present  time  two  local  canning  companies 
who  own  and  operate  large  farms,  given  over 
entirely  to  growing  products  for  their  own 
canning,  are  paying  their  teamsters  $26  per 
month  and  board  and  plain  washing  for  a  ten- 
hour  day ;  that  is,  the  men  are  supposed  to 
take  proper  care  of  their  horses,  and  be  ready 
to  work  10  hours.  For  over-time,  of  which 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  midsummer  can¬ 
ning  season,  they  pay  15  cents  per  hour.  Of 
course  the  regular  farmers  who  want  good 
men  must  pay  about  the  same  as  the  canning 
companies  do,  or  sometimes  a  little  more. 

Verona,  N.  Y.  w.  n.  w. 

A  Discussion  of  Hired  Men. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  farmers  of  the 
country  are  working  in  the  wrong  way  in 
their  attempts  to  solve  the  labor  problem  by 
continuing  to  hire  men  who  see  talent,  in¬ 
ferior  to  their  own,  better  paid  in  other  lines 
of  labor.  Take  the  case  of  “A.  S.,”  page  534. 
It  is  clear  that  no  man  worthy  of  the  title, 
would  continue  in  a  service  where  he  was  so 
little  appreciated  and  endure  the  hardships 
that  he  has  endured  as  a  “hired  man,”  if  he 
were  not  greatly  in  love  with  agricultural 
pursuits.  Manifestly  the  proper  course  for 
such  a  one  to  pursue  is  to  engage  in  farming 
on  his  own  account,  as  under  that  a-range- 
ment  he  would  be  in  the  employ  of  one  who 


would  compensate  him  in  just  measure,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  real  merit,  and  it  is  possible 
that  under  conditions  so  “mutually”  satisfac¬ 
tory  he  might  acquire,  or  develop,  a  taste  for 
“pork  and  skim-milk.”  If  the  average  farm¬ 
er,  who  employs  one  or  two  men,  will  take 
account  of  the  income  received  by  himself 
and  the  working  members  of  his  family,  and 
deduct  from  it  the  interest  due  him  on  his 
investment  in  land  and  stock.  I  believe  he  will 
find  that  his  compensation  for  his  labor  is  not 
more  than  half  as>  much  per  hour  as  he  is 
paying  his  hired  men,  and  that  one  reason 
why  he  makes  a  little  better  progress  than 
they  in  acquiring  a  home  or  a  competence  is 
because  lie  works  300  days  of  a  possible  aver¬ 
age  of  14  hours,  while  they  work  perhaps 
200  days  of  10  hours,  per  year.  And  besides 
the  (successful)  farmer’s  wife  must  rise  to 
prepare  the  hired  man's  breakfast  while  he 
is  taking  his  “beauty  sleep."  and  wash  his 
supper  dishes  and  mend  his  clothes  while 
lie  is  spending  his  evenings  in  the  grogshop, 
the  pool  room,  or  some  other  equally  elevat¬ 
ing  environment,  returning  to  disturb  (he 
needed  repose  of  the  family,  and  to  perfume 
the  house  with  his  clothes  laden  with  the 
odor  of  stale  tobacco  smoke,  and  possibly  in 
a  condition  that  makes  it  necessary  for  some 
one  to  remain  on  watch  during  the  remainder 
of  the  night,  as  a  farmer  of  my  acquaintance 
told  me  he  frequently  had  done,  for  fear  the 
hired  man  would  (accidentally)  set  fire  to 
himself  or  to  the  house.  Viewing  the  matter 
from  the  standpoint  suggested  by  the  fore¬ 
going,  I  believe  the  best  thing  for  the  small 
farmer  to  do  is  to  try  to  plan  so  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  work  can  be  done  by  him¬ 
self  and  family.  In  my  27  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  hiring  farm  help  T  have  received  the 
best  satisfaction  from  boys  and  young  men 
who  had  an  ambition  to  be  something  besides 
farm  laborers  and  find  an  added  satisfaction, 
to-day,  in  seeing  them  occupying  honored  po¬ 
sitions  in  business  and  professonal  life.  One 
of  them  studied  Latin  while  working  for  me, 
and  drove  or  walked  about  seven  miles  once 
in  two  weeks  to  recite  to  his  teacher ;  others 
read  or  studied  subjects  of  particular  interest 
to  them  instead  of  spending  their  evening  at 
the  nearby  village.  It  has  always  been  my 
aim  to  secure  help  who  were  at  least  my 
equals  socially,  and  there  are  very  desirable 
advantages  in  having  as  helpers  those  who 
are  our  superiors  mentally ;  while  a  man  who 
was  not  good  enough  to  eat  with  me  would 
not  he  good  enough  to  work  for  me.  But 
grogshop,  pool  room,  and  kindred  influences 
seem,  year  by  year,  to  be  working  havoc 
with  the  quality  of  farm  laborers,  and  so  the 
employer  with  a  “standard,”  must  change  his 
system  to  suit  conditions,  and  in  my  case  the 
orchards  which  cover  one-half  of  my  30-acre 
farm  are  being  pastured  until  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  September ;  the  berry  yard  is  rented  to 
a  neighbor  who  raises  berries  and  can  handle 
both  crops  to  a  better  advantage,  since  we  are 
not  competitors  in  the  market  for  pickers. 
Three  years  ago  I  took  charge  of  my  mother’s 
farm  of  00  acres,  lying  about  two  miles  away. 
A  faithful,  honest  man  is  hired  by  the  year, 
and  boards  himself,  day  hands  are  paid  by  the 
hour  and  board  themselves.  About  all  that 
is  raised  on  both  farms,  aside  from  fruit,  is 
fed  on  the  farm ;  butter  making  has  been  dis¬ 
carded  and  fattening  veal  calves  substi¬ 
tuted;  growing  colts  promise  a  (somewhat  un¬ 
certain)  revenue  for  the  future,  and  the  bill 
for  farm  help  is  considerably  less  than 
under  the  old  system.  i.  s.  albright. 


COSGROVE'S  POULTRY  ACCOUNT 
FOR  JUNE. 

June  7 — 799  eggs  laid  the  first  week 
of  June.  This  is  not  very  good  laying, 
even  after  discounting  for  broody  hens 
and  those  with  chicks,  but  eggs  are  not 
very  high,  and  if  the  hens  need  a  rest  it  is 
as  well  for  them  to  take  it  now. 

June  14 — 940  eggs  received  this  week, 
a  gain  of  141  over  previous.  Part  of  the 
hens  with  chicks  are  laying,  but  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  brood  their  chicks.  I  like  to  have 
them  do  this,  as  we  are  liable  to  have  cold 
storms  or  extra  cool  nights  during  this 
month,  when  the  heat  of  the  hen’s  body 
is  a  great  comfort  and  very  beneficial  to 
the  chicks.  There  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  “motherliness”  of  hens.  I  witnessed 
a  very  remarkable  case  a  year  ago,  where 
the  hen  had  continued  to  run  with  the 
chicks  all  through  her  laying  time ;  and 
after  she  began  sitting  her  chicks  roosted 
with  her  on  and  in  the  box  until  the  sec¬ 
ond  lot  was  hatched,  when  she  continued 
to  care  for  both  broods.  It  was  a  curious 
sight  to  see  her  going  around  with  little 
chicks  just  hatched  and  another  brood 
six  weeks  old.  I  put  two  hens  and  43 
chicks  in  a  little  house  with  a  run  at¬ 
tached  five  weeks  ago.  I  let  them  out 
every  day,  and  two  weeks  ago  one  of  the 
hens  deserted  and  went  back  with  the 
flock.  The  other  hen  broods  the  whole 
43,  takes  them  around  the  fields  every 


day,  and  brings  them  safely  back  to  the 
coop  at  night. 

June  21 — 1,025  eggs  laid  this  week,  226 
more  than  in  the  first  week  of  this  month, 
and  85  more  than  last  week.  Rut  the  pen¬ 
dulum  will  begin  to  swing  the  other  way 
as  they  begin  to  get  broody  again.  I  have 
to  look  sharp  now  for  hen  lice.  A  little 
neglect  at  this  time  will  make  10  times  the 
work  later  on.  I  applv  a  liquid  lice  killer 
to  the  roosts  and  to  the  corners  of  all 
the  nest  boxes.  This  is  quickly  done  with 
a  squirt  can,  and  repeated  once  or  twice 
a  week  will  keep  the  houses  reasonably 
free  from  lice. 

June  2S — 1,003  eggs  received  this  week; 
these  with  272  laid  in  the  last  two  of  the 
month  make  4,039  in  June.  This  is  keep¬ 
ing  up  pretty  well  with  the  May  output, 
being  only  63  less,  while  a  year  ago  the 
June  “lay”  was  911  less  than  in  May. 
The  price  per  dozen  has  been  22  cents, 
one  cent  a  dozen  less  than  a  year  ago. 
The  young  chicks  are  becoming  quite  a 
factor  now  in  the  matter  of  feed.  They 
eat  nearly  as  much  as  the  hens,  and  do  not 
appear  on  the  credit  side  of  the  account, 
but  will  soon,  as  I  must  dispose  of  some 
for  broilers.  Weighed  one  yesterday  and 
was  surprised  to  find  that  he  weighed  three 
pounds. 

Receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
month  have  been  as  follows : 


Sold  eggs  to  set . $13.00 

Sold  market  eggs .  66.58 

$79.58 

Paid  for  grain  . $52.84 

Balance  to  credit  side . $26.74 


June  20  I  attended  the  first  field  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Connecticut  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  held  at  Vernon,  Conn.,  on  the 
grounds  of  the  well-known  poultry  fancier, 
F.  O.  Groesbeck.  Prof.  Rice  of  Cornell 
delivered  two  of  the  most  interesting  and 
practical  addresses  on  poultry  subjects 
that  I  ever  listened  to.  Prof.  Graham  of 
Storrs  College  also  addressed  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  in  the  afternoon  gave  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  two  ways  of  killing  and  plucking 
fowls,  using  two  Rhode  Island  Reds  from 
the  college  yards  for  that  purpose.  Mr. 
Gammack  dressed  a  fowl  to  show  his 
way  of  preparing  broilers  for  market. 
After  the  feathers  are  off  he  splits  them 
down  the  back,  removes  the  insides,  flat¬ 
tens  out  the  bird,  wipes  it  out  with  a  clean 
white  cloth,  replaces  the  liver,  heart  and 
cleaned  gizzard  and  wraps  each  bird  in 
oiled  paper.  It  has  not  been  wet,  is  per¬ 
fectly  clean  and  ready  to  put  right  on  to 
broil. 

Prof.  Graham  told  us  that  the  poultry 
department  at  Storrs  has  been  put  on  an 
equality  with  the  horticultural  and  dairy 
departments ;  salaries  of  the  professors 
equaled  and  the  appropriation  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  the  three  departments.  So 
far  as  I  know,  Storrs  is  the  first  agri¬ 
cultural  college  in  the  United  States  thus 
to  recognize  the  growing  importance  of 
the  poultry  industry.  Some  very  interest¬ 
ing  facts  have  been  learned  by  careful  trap 
nest  observations,  especially  as  regards 
fertility,  under  Prof.  Graham’s  directions, 
which  will  be  published  in  bulletins  later. 
About  140  persons  attended  the  meeting. 
A  free  luncheon  was  served  at  noon.  Al¬ 
together  it  was  a  most  interesting,  instruc¬ 
tive  and  enjoyable  ocasion.  Adjoining 
the  grounds  of  Mr.  Groesbeck  is  the  large 
plant  of  G.  G.  Tillinghast,  where  nearly 
4.000  White  Leghorns  arc  kept  on  the 
colony  plan.  Many  wished  to  visit  it,  but 
so  interesting  were  the  lectures  and  dem¬ 
onstrations  that  train  time  came  before 
any  number  had  a  chance  to  do  so. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 
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Child’s  Awful  Skiti  Humor 


Screamed  With  Pain— Suffering  Nearly 
Broke  Parent’s  Heart— Speedily 
Cured  by  Cuticura. 

“I  wish  to  inform  you  that  the  Cuticura 
Remedies  have  put  a  stop  to  twelve  years 
of  misery  I  passed  with  my  son.  As  an 
infant  I  noticed  on  his  body  a  red  spot, 
and  treated  same  with  different  remedies 
for  about  five  years,  but  when  the  spot 
began  to  get  larger  I  put  him  under  the 
care  of  doctors.Under  their  treatment  the 
disease  spread  to  four  different  parts  of 
his  body.  The  longer  the  doctors  treated 
him  the  worse  it  grew.  During  the  day  it 
would  get  rough  and  form  like  scales.  At 
night  it  would  be  cracked,  inflamed  and 
badly  swollen,  with  terrible  burning  and 
itching.  When  I  think  of  bis  suffering  it 
nearly  breaks  my  heart.  His  screams 
could  be  heard  down  stairs.  The  suffering 
of  my  son  made  me  full  of  misery.  I  had 
no  ambition  to  work,  to  eat,  nor  could  I 
sleep.  One  doctor  told  me  that  my  son’s 
eczema  was  incurable,  and  gave  it  up  for 
a  bad  job.  One  evening  I  saw  an  article 
in  the  paper  about  the  wonderful  Cuti¬ 
cura  and  decided  to  give  it  a  trial.  I  tell 
you  the  Cuticura  Ointment  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold,  and  when  I  had  used  the 
first  box  of  Ointment  there  was  a  great 
improvement,  and  by  the  time  I  had  used 
the  second  set  of  Cuticura  Soap,  Oint¬ 
ment  and  Resolvent  my  child  was  cured. 
He  is  now  twelve  years  old.  and  his  skin 
is  as  fine  and  smooth  as  silk.  Michael 
Steinman,  7  Sumner  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y„  April  16,  1905.” 


IKRSEYS.  Two  bulls  4  to  5  tnos.  old ,  5  heifers  3  to  5 
”  mos.  old.  All  solid  color.  St.  Lambert  and  Golden 
Lad  strain.  Cheap  and  good.  J.A. Herr,  Lancaster, Pa. 


BUTTER  BRED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF. 


Dropped  March  19,  1900.  Nicely  marked,  a  little 
more  black  than  white. 

Sire,  Canary  Butterfly  Sir  Henry  No.  33521,  grandson 
of  the  noted  butter  fat  record  cow  Canary  Mercedes 
with  a  record  of  25.16  lbs.  butter  and  nearly  5 
por  cent  butter  fat. 

Dam,  Genie  Clothilde  No.  48097,  a  fine  large  cow 
with  a  seven  year  record  just  made  of  22.60  lbs.  butter, 
average  fat  4.1.  First  draft  for  $60.00  takes  him 
registered  and  transferred. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


rllllLI  niAaci 

(POULTRY  LINE— Fencing,  Feed,  Incu- ! 
jbators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything — j 
jit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you, 
jour  Illustrated  Catalogue — it’s  free  for  the< 
(asking— it's  worth  having.  ^ 

(Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,( 

I  Dcp  G.  G .  26  &  28  Vcscy  Street!  New  York  City.  { 
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Yar’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  hook,  10c. 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box 8,  Telford, Pa. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  Catalogue 
free.  C.  Hi  ZIMMER.  R.  I).  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  large  blocky  white 
"  heavy  layers,  baby  chicks,  yearling  hens. 

•  FOREST  HILL  FARM,  Burnwood,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL 

L. 


R.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  W. 
P.  ROCKS.  EGGS  5c.  EACH. 
STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

C.  HILLS,  Delaware,  O. 


EDWARD  G.  NOONAN  I  M'pennl?.A’ 

Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Poultry.  Prices  reasonable. 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM  s^w%rke 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys. 


FOR  SALE  Sporting  and  Pet  Dogs,  Pigeons.  Fer¬ 
rets,  Belgium  Haros  and  Swine.  8  cents  40-page 
Illustrated  Catalog.  C.  G.  Lloydt.  Dept.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 


UTILITY! 

Laying  ability  flrst.standard  require¬ 
ments  second.  LARGEST  POULTRY 
PLANT  IN  AMERICA.  8. C  White 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Free  Booklet. 

WOODLANDS  FARM,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 


SQUAB  BREEDERS 

It  pays  to  raise  Squabs  for  Market  when  your 
breeders  are  from  the  best  stock.  Give  our  Antwerp 
Homer  Breeders  a  trial  and  you  will  keep  no  other 
kind.  Send  for  a  Free  Booklet  To-day. 

NORTHERN  VALLEY  PIGEON  FARM 

P.  O.  Box  23,  Norwood,  N.  J. 


POULTRYPROFITS 

Make  money  raising  poultry  with  the 

Standard  Cyphers  Incubator. 

Guaranteed  to  hatch  More  and  Healthier  Chick  it  than 
other.  90 days  trial.  Big  228 page  cat’lg  FREE 
mention  thlajoumal  and  Bend  name  of  two 
interested  in  poultry.  Write  nearest  office. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  Boston,  New  York,  Kansaa  City  or  Ban  Franciuco. 


MAKE  DAIRY  FARMING  SUCCESSFUL 

They  put  an  end  to  wasteful  feeding  and  supply  the  richest  and  best  of 
winter  forage. 

In  Spring  the  cows  are  sleek,  fat,  and  healthy,  and  the  milk  yield  Is  25 
per  cent  greater.  The  cost  of  feeding  is  reduced  one  half  and  the  farmer 
has  his  hay  to  sell  at  a  profit.  The  added  profit  spells  SUCCESS. 

Agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory.  Write  for  free  booklet  (J 

THE  STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  RUTLAND,  VT. 
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Live  StockandDairy 


WANTS  TO  BE  A  MILLKMAN. 

I  am  an  office  man  who  has  spent  the  last 
five  years  on  a  suburban  place  of  about  half 
an  acre,  where  I  have  grown  11  kinds  of  fruit, 
12  kinds  of  vegetables,  various  flowers  and 
shrubs  and  kept  from  20  to  40  hens.  Most 
of  the  work  is  done  between  live  and  eight 
A.  M.  and  six  and  seven  P.  M.,  which  takes 
all  my  spare  time  outside  of  office  hours, 
but  it  is  a  pleasant  occupation  and  very  in¬ 
teresting.  I  now  wish  to  go  farther  Into  the 
country  and  devote  all  my  time  to  produc¬ 
ing  milk  for  wholesale  delivery  in  a  city  re¬ 
quiring  12  per  cent  standard,  and  wish  to 
ask  for  advice  through  your  columns  as  fol¬ 
lows:  1.  Breed  of  cattle  best  suited  for  the 
purpose.  2.  Average  production  of  grade  cat¬ 
tle  of  this  breed.  3.  Number  necessary  to  in¬ 
sure  even  production  to  return  net  profit  of 
$100  per  month.  All  hay  and  field  corn 
(to  be  ground  into  meal)  sufficient  for  all 
requirements  to  be  grown  on  farm.  Corn,  30 
bushels  per  acre,  and  hay,  one  ton  per  acre. 
1  can'  obtain  35  cents  per  10-quart  can  in 
Summer  and  45  cents  in  Winter.  4.  How  and 
what  to  feed.  s.  f.  w. 

Rhode  Island. 

The  writer  of  the  foregoing  is  evidently 
inexperienced  in  the  production  of  milk. 
The  average  profit  per  cow  depends  so 
largely  on  the  skill  of  the  operator  that 
a  portion  of  the  query  cannot  be 
answered  here.  The  conditions  men¬ 
tioned,  land  that  will  produce  but  one 
ton  of  hay  and  30  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre,  are  not  very  encouraging.  Fair 
farming  land  ought  to  produce  nearly 
twice  that  amount  of  corn  if  properly 
put  in  and  tilled.  The  dairyman  who 
cannot  soon  bring  his  meadow  land  to 
produce  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  hay 
named  is  not  likely  to  make  a  marked  suc¬ 
cess  at  dairying,  unless  he  gets  an  un¬ 
usually  high  price  for  his  product.  Under 
fairly  good  conditions  milk  should  not 
cost  an  average  for  the  year  above  80 
cents  per  100  pounds  or  1.0  cents  per 
quart.  Add  to  that  the  cost  of  delivery, 
and  the  profit  to  be  made  can  readily 
be  calculated.  This  means  cows  that  are 
producing  3,000  quarts  of  milk  per  annum. 
For  the  purposes  named,  the  production 
of  milk  that  will  average  above  12  per 
cent  cream,  I  regard  the  Ayrshire  as 
the  most  economical  producer  of  milk, 
among  the  full  bloods.  If  they  are  not 
readily  obtainable,  the  building  up  of  a 
herd  by  the  purchase  of  a  few  purebred  or 
high-grade  Jerseys,  and  then  introducing 
a  purebred  Ayrshire  bull  into  the  herd, 
and  saving  the  heifer  calves,  the  highest 
attainable  results  for  the  purpose  named 
can  be  attained.  I  have  followed  this 
style  of  breeding,  and  am  prepared  to 
speak  from  20  years’  experience.  For 
quality  and  quantity  combined,  the  aver¬ 
age  of  this  cross  produces  the  finest  herds 
I  have  ever  seen.  They  can  be  depended 
upon  to  produce  under  proper  care  and 
feeding,  over  6,000  pounds  (3,000  quarts) 
per  annum.  The  milk  will  average  over 
four  per  cent  fat  and  over  12  per  cent 
cream,  for  the  whole  season,  never  going 
below  the  per  cent  of  cream  named.  The 
average  is  likely  to  be  above  16  per  cent 
cream.  For  town  delivery,  the  breeding 
above  named  cannot  be  excelled,  where 
quantity  of  satisfactorily  rich  milk  is  de¬ 
sired.  If  the  milk  is  sold  from  the  farm 
the  dairyman  will  have  to  hire  his  calves 
raised  off  the  farm,  or  purchase  skim- 
milk.  This  he  can  well  afford  to  do,  for 
the  quality  of  cows  produced  will  pay 
the  cost  of  raising  several  times  over. 
With  a  herd  the  result  of  such  breeding, 
the  skilled  dairyman  will  have  no  trouble 
in  exceeding  6,000  pounds  milk,  averag¬ 
ing  over  four  per  cent  fat  and  over  12 
per  cent  cream  per  annum. 

The  suggestion,  “the  corn  to  be  ground 
into  meal,”  is  not  to  be  considered  unless 
the  market  refuses  silage-fed  milk. 
Economical  production  of  milk  for  all- 
the-year  delivery  demands  the  use  of 
silage.  Silage  will  reduce  the  cost  of 
producing  Winter  milk  more  than  30  per 
cent.  If  properly  raised,  harvested  and 
fed,  good  silage  will  produce  as  whole¬ 


some  milk  as  any  other  feed.  I 
can  certainly  make  better  butter  that 
commands  a  high  price  in  the  markets 
with  it  than  without  its  use.  There  is 
enough  difference  in  the  ability  of  different 
me-  to  care  for  and  feed  cows  and  con¬ 
trol  the  production  of  milk  to  make  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss  in  the 
dairy.  I  have  seen  cows  that  produced 
10,000  pounds  milk  per  annum  under  the 
care  of  one  man,  reduced  to  below  6,000 
pounds  under  the  care  of  another,  and 
when  returned  to  the  care  of  the  first, 
again  resumed  the  former  flow.  The 
profit  to  be  realized  from  a  cow  depends 
almost  entirely  on  the  kind  of  man  into 
whose  hands  she  falls.  The  full  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  to  enable  a  man  from  di¬ 
rections  given,  successfully  to  run  a  dairy 
of  the  kind  and  for  the  purposes  men¬ 
tioned,  requires  something  more  than  a 
single  newspaper  article.  The  inquirer  is 
referred  to  the  book  “Profitable  Dairy¬ 
ing.” 

A  knowledge  of  ventilation,  of  bacteria, 
feeds  and  feeding,  care  of  milk,  care  of 
cows,  compounding  of  rations  from  the 
feeds  the  owner  has  available  and  many 
other  topics  enter  so  largely  into  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  producing  milk  at  a  profit  that 
the  business  must  be  undertaken  as  a 
study.  At  the  price  named  for  milk,  35 
cents  in  Summer  and  45  cents  in  Winter 
for  10  quarts,  or  an  average  of  four 
cents  per  quart  for  the  year  around,  is 
sufficient  to  make  the  business  profitable 
if  conducted  on  up-to-date  methods,  un¬ 
less  the  interest  account  on  the  cost  of 
the  land  is  unusually  large.  An  intelli¬ 
gent  dairyman  would  be  likely,  within 
five  years,  to  more  than  double  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  land  as  named.  Into 
this  item  largely  enters  the  question  of 
profit  to  be  realized.  If  S.  F.  W.  is  an 
intelligent  man  and  goes  into  the  business 
he  mentions  with  a  determination  to 
make  it  a  success,  he  will  commence  with 
all  the  cows  his  farm  will  well  sustain, 
and  from  year  to  year  strive  to  increase 
the  productiveness  of  the  farm  and  dairy 
unti  he  accomplishes,  an  approach  to  what 
was  done  by  Mr.  Detrich  on  his  famous 
15  acre  farm  near  Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania.  c.  l.  peck. 


SHEEP  SITUATION  IN  AMERICA. 

In  regard  to  the  sheep  situation  in 
America  from  all  data  that  we  are  able  to 
obtain  in  the  West,  the  outlook  is  espe¬ 
cially  good  in  all  branches  of  the  trade. 
A  good  many  seem  to  think  that  there  will 
be  an  over-production  of  mutton,  which 
I  hardly  think  probable,  as  the  great  price 
being  paid  for  young  lambs  has  tempted 
many  farmers  to  sell  all  of  the  young 
lambs  that  they  produce.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  I  know  of  flocks  that  do  not  con¬ 
tain  a  yearling,  two-year-old  or  a  ewe 
lamb  in  the  entire  flock.  This  does  not 
seem  to  tend  toward  an  over-production 
of  mutton.  Without  an  over-production 
of  mutton  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  an 
over-production  of  wool.  The  price  of 
mutton  has  not  fallen  very  much,  nor  was 
there  an  exceptional  change  in  the  price, 
except  where  the  cattle  plungers  had  in¬ 
vested  heavily  in  lambs.  When  the  cattle 
market  took  a  leap  forward,  these  men 
who  had  heavy  holdings  of  lambs  did  as 
they  did  when  the  cattle  were  up,  they 
flooded  the  markets.  As  soon  as  these 
holdings  were  disposed  of,  much  to  the 
loss  of  these  novices  in  the  sheep  business, 
the  market  sprang  right  back  to  its  strong 
basis.  The  U.  S.  statistics  show  that  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  over  eleven  million  sheep 
to  what  there  was  six  years  ago.  Does 
it  look  as  though  there  is  apt  to  be  an 
over-supply  of  either  mutton  or  wool  ? 
Again,  the  American  public  is  fast  becom¬ 
ing  one  of  the  greatest  meat-eating  coun¬ 
tries;  mutton  seems  to  be  far  in  the  lead 
when  it  comes  to  taste.  True,  the  hog 


has  been  and  will  for  some  time  to  come 
be  the  principal  animal  of  the  meat-eating 
people.  But  the  hog  is  costing  the  farmer 
more  to  produce  him,  pound  for  pound, 
so  the  farmer  is  eating  mutton,  and  it 
will  not  be  long  till  the  time  comes  when 
sheep  will  be  found  on  more  farms  than 
now.  Sheep  will  pay  the  greatest  amount 
of  clear  gain  for  the  amount  invested. 
Sheep  can  be  produced  at  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  in  a  grass  country.  Whenever 
Blue  grass  and  clover  thrive  well,  there 
will  the  sheep  also  thrive.  Sheep  should 
be  fed  a  liberal  supply  of  oats  and  clover 
hay  during  the  Winter.  As  soon  as  the 
grass  starts  in  the  Spring  the  sheep  should 
have  a  short  run  on  it  every  day,  but)  not 
long  enough  to  let  them  fill  on  it  so  that 
they  will  stop  eating  grain.  A  patch  of 
rape  will  prove  very  good  for  the  Summer 
and  Fall  pasture,  especially  so  if  the  rape 
and  clover  can  be  pastured  together. 
There  is  some  danger  of  bloat  when  rape 
is  pastured  alone,  but  this  is  in  a  great 
measure  held  at  bay  when  the  grass  and 
rape  can  be  pastured  together.  About  the 
first  of  August  the  lambs  should  be  weaned, 
putting  them  in  a  lot  by  themselves  far 
away  from  the  old  ewes.  An  excellent 
way  is  to  have  a  small  lot.  say  two  or 
three  acres,  about  half  which  is  clover 
and  the  other  half  sweet  corn  and  clover. 
The  lambs  will  go  in  this,  and  after  the 
first  two  or  three  days  they  will  not  know 
that  they  were  ever  weaned.  Lambs 
weaned  in  this  way  will  not  stop  growing, 
and  will  make  the  very  best  of  growth, 
and  when  it  comes  to  pulling  down  on 
the  scales  they  will  be  there  with  plenty  of 
pounds,  and  it  will  be  of  the  best  too. 
Lambs  in  this  section  are  bringing  from 
5J4  to  614  cents  on  the  market,  and  it 
surely  looks  as  though  there  will  be  good 
money  in  the  sheep  business  for  some  time 
to  come.  FRED  M.  CHANDLER. 

Killerton.  Iowa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
B.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Free  tuition  to  New  York  State  Students.  Extend¬ 
ed  announcement.  Address 

Prof.  JAMES  LAW,  F.  R.  C.  V.  S.,  Director. 


Jersey  Cattle,  Berkshire  Hogs, 
,  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  905  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS  from  1  to  12  months  old 
Breeding,  price  and  individuality  right. 

W  A.  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  New  York. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  — To  learn  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  I.OUIS  STREET. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind, 
also  Ferrets.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City.  Pa. 


FAn  Cjtl  C —  Seven  Shropshire  ram  lambs  of 
lUVl  OHLl  varying  ages.  All  from  registered 
stock.  OHAS.  M.  JARVIS,  Berlin,  Conn. 


Registered  angora  goats.— Pairs  or 
trios.  REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 
Write  for  prices  and  information. 
MELROSE  STOCK  FARM.  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 


8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg 
Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 


in  Calf.  Hamilton  &Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
08000,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Book-let 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  =Th-  *°-pular 


he  pc. 

English  Bacon 
Hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
Meadow  Brook  Stock  Farm,  Rochester.  Mich. 


ERSEY  REDS,  CHESTER  WHITES. 

Choice  pigs— any  age  of  the  highest  standard. 
Write  for  prices  and  state  age  wanted. 

HOLMES  SEED  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Peim. 


REGISTERED  0.1,  C.  S&JKM'SS  Sfe 


Telephone.  E.  P.  ROGERS,  Wayvf 


pairs  n( 
file,  N. 


Y. 


PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARM7&!,,XtE?!Y,or6' 


imported  stock. 


_ _ _ from 

A.  A.  BRADLEY.  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS  and  0. 1.  C.  SWINE 

at  reasonable  prices  for  sale.  We  have  some  excel¬ 
lent  Cattle  and  Swine;  all  ages.  Write  your  wants  to 
Jas.  Marvin  &  Son,  Andover,  Ashtabula  Co  .Ohio. 


Breeders’  Directory 

“SAVE-THE-H0RSE”  SPAVIN  CURE 

i  Trade  Mark  acres  these 

Permanently  Cures  Splint.  Wind- 
pnfT,  Shoe  Boll,  Injured  Tendons* 
and  nil  Lamenew.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual. 
fPa  bottle,  with  written  binding 

y  guarantee  or  contract.  Send  _  _  _ 

for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  R,„c,BO«t.Cui)8,  Twwuw* 

from  business  men  and  trainers  —  -  —  ■  -■ 

on  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid.  ^ 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


DONT 
LET 
HIM 
SUFFER 

SEND 

TO-DAY 

ABSOLUTE!.! 

PURE 
ONLY  POSITIVE 

AND 

PERMAHENT 

CURE 

mineral 

rta  J 


401 


Fniirfii 


.  HEAVE 

Ivenne. 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case 

or  your  money  will  be 
refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cure  ordinary  cases. 

8ent  post  paid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

AGENTS  WANTED  L  _ 

REMEDY  COMPANY 

P1TT8BURUH  PA- 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 

cures  lameness,  splint,  curb,  thrush* 
colic,  founder,  distemper,  etc.  Stand* 
Ing  offer,  good  every  where;  J100.  for  A 
failure  where  we  say  it  will  cure.  ‘‘Vet* 
erln.ry  Experience"  free.  lOOpages, 
tii.  perfect  horn*  hors,  doctor.  W fit.  for  .  copy. 

_  -.  Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co., 

30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mats. 

CANADIAN  BRANCH; 

82  8t.  Gabriel  Street,  Montreal,  Quebec, 


Rkgist’d  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire,  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep: 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
Collie  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
Poultry.  Come  see  my 
stock  and  make  yoor  own 
selections.  Send  2c.  stamp 
t-inoy  Of  Kurekn  i;so89i  for  New  Catalogue. 
EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


They  grow  fast,  fatten  quick,  breed  large 
litters,  full  of  milk.  The 

JERSEY  RED  SOWS 

Free  48  Page  Catalogue. 

ARTHUR  J,  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  postal  card  for  64-page  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describiug  this  groat  breed  of  rattle. 

P.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


HOLSTEINS  WANTED.— I  want  to  bny  purebred 
11  registered  Holstein  females;  especially  Cows  due 
to  freshen  this  Fall.  State  price  and  full  particulars. 
Address,  Box  94,  Cooperstown,  New  York. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 


From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  o» 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians.  » 

WOODCREST  FARM.  Rifton,  Ulster  Co..  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT 

HOLSTEIN  COWS, 
HEIFERS  or  BULLS 

of  the  richest  and  largest  producing  families  known 
at  a  reasonable  price? 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON,  gNSg 

Lncona,  INI".  Y. 

Or  better,  visit  the  Herd.  Established,  1876 


THE  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size.  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  COKTKLYOU,  Somerville,  N .  J. 


The  Edgewater  Herd, 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Holstein  cattle  of  the  purest  breeding,  Chester 
White,  Poland  China,  Berkshire,  Essex,  and  Duroc 
Jersey  Red  Swine  of  all  ages  A  Splendid  bred  lot 
of  Young  Stock  on  Hand  for  Sale,  also  Choice  Grade 
Dairy  Cows.  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 
Address  VV.  R.  SELLEUK,  Huntington,  N,  Y. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 

DEADLY  TYPHOID  FEVER  GERMS, 
DEADLY  CHOLERA  IHFAHTUM  GERMS 

are  more  frequently  taken  into  the  human  stomach  in 
milk  than  all  other  cases  combined.  Some  cows  milk 
also  produces  stomach  trouble  and  acute  indigestion. 
If  you  are  an  invalid  or  have  an  invalid  child  or 
if  you  are  troubled  with  indigestion,  write  and 
give  me  full  particulars.  1  can  furnish  you  with  a 
registered  Holstein  cow  giving  just  the  proper  amount 
of  fat  and  protein.  When  you  buy  unbalanced  or  im¬ 
pure  milk  you  imperil  the  lives  of  all  who  drink  it. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 

Department  D,  Cortland,  N,  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  you  desire  the  best  to  be  hud  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  order 

E.  H.  KHAPP  &  SON,  •  FADIUS,  H.  Y. 


1906. 
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BEST  WOOD  FOR  A  SILO. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Vermont  says  he 
wants  to  build  a  silo  16  by  22.  He  wants 
to  know  which  timber  would  last  the  best, 
Canada  or  Michigan  White  pine,  Louisiana 
cypress  or  the  Short-leaf  Yellow  pine,  the 
latter  being  the  cheapest.  Will  you  tell  us 
just  which  of  these  lumbers  you  would  pre¬ 
fer  for  building  s*uch  a  silo,  and  if  hem¬ 
lock  or  spruce  would  last  as  well? 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  radically 
new  in  silo  construction.  The  stave  silo 
built  of  pine  is  the  most  popular  and  gen¬ 
erally  used  silo  in  the  East.  They  have 
not  been  as  well  received  in  the  ’Vest, 
for  two  reasons,  perhaps.  The  West  be¬ 
gan  building  silos  about  the  time  eastern 
people  were  to  some  extent  advising  the 
very  cheap  unmatched  stave  silo,  and  so 
the\'  came  into  disrepute,  and  again  in  the 
drier  atmosphere  they  may  not  stand  as 
well.  Western  bulletins  like  No.  102, 
from  Urbana,  Ill.,  and  the  silo  bulle¬ 
tin  from  Madison,  Wis.,  as  well  as  King’s 
work,  throw  discredit  on  the  stave  silo. 
The  so-called  Gurler  silo  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages.  They  are  built  of  2  x  4  stuff 
lined  up  inside  with  1^-inch  siding,  re¬ 
sawed,  and  then  lathed  with  ordinary 
lath  nailed  solid  to  this  siding.  It  has 
been  advised  that  the  lath  should  be 
either  beveled  at  the  back  or  furrowing 
strips  used,  but  this  does  not  seem  nec¬ 
essary.  A  well-mixed  mortar  of  Port¬ 
land  one  part,  sand  two  parts,  will  hold. 
All  that  seems  necessary  is  to  fill  up  any 
cracks  that  may  form  with  a  whitewash 
of  cement  and  sand  finely  sifted.  The 
outside  may  be  put  on  with  thin  stuff 
horizontally,  like  the  inside,  or  hoops  of 
'/>- inch  stuff  six  inches  wide.  Three 
thicknesses  may  be  put  on  about  four 
feet  apart,  and  then  the  ordinary  barn 
sheeting  put  on  perpendicularly.  I  would 
advise  the  questioner  to  send  to  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Experiment  Station  at  Urbana  and 
get  bulletin  No.  J02. 

Spruce  should  not  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  be  used.  If  one  was'  sure  of  all 
heart  large  timber  stuff  he  would  be  safe, 
but  he  is  not.  Hemlock  is  better  if 
sound  and  not  shaky,  but  this  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find.  If  one  can  get  it  the  cost 
will  approximate  closely  to  pine.  The 
Canada  pine  would  be  the  cheapest  and 
best,  all  things  considered,  for  one  in  that 
location  to  use.  The  White  cypress  is  a 
splendid  timber,  but  more  costly.  It  will 
not  check,  and  will  last  indefinitely,  but 
the  pine  of  given  protection  will  also  be 
durable.  Let  me  add  here  that  many  a 
silo  now  built  that  has  commenced  to  de¬ 
cay  and  that  will  soon  be  useless  may  be 
made  as  good  as  new  and  perhaps  better 
than  the  old  one  ever  was  by  lathing  and 
plastering.  I  know  of  silos  built  in  the 
early  days  of  common  rough  lumber  that 
were  plastered  (with  Portland)  directly 
oil  boards  in  the  Summer,  when  they 
were  shrunken  so  that  cracks  and  open¬ 
ings  were  large  and  frequent,  and  the 
wall  seems  as  solid  as  concrete. 

My  own  stave  silo,  which  is  the  best 
stave  silo  I  have  ever  seen,  and  previ¬ 
ously  described  in  these  columns,  is  still 
as  perfect  as  when  built,  and  has  many 
decided  good  points.  Pine  staves  2)4 
inches  thick,  six  inches  wide,  grooved 
and  tongued,  put  together  with  white 
lead ;  hooped  three  feet  apart  with  54- 
inch  steel  tape ;  doors  hung  on  the  out¬ 
side  and  continuous,  beveled  in,  like  a 
refrigerator  door,  and  secured  with  an 
ice-box  fastener ;  cement  foundation  and 
an  octagonal  roof  with  box  cornice,  and 
finally,  painted  outside  and  inside  with 
“carbolineutn.”  It  has  stood  six  years, 
and  the  hoops  have  not  been  tightened 
since  the  first  year.  I  have  never  heard 
it  criticised  by  anyone  who  has  examined 

it.  H.  E.  COOK. 

In  a  general  way  we  know  that  cypress 
is  one  of  the  most  durable  of  woods,  and 
for  this  reason  is  largely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  water  tanks,  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  among  the  very  best  for 
making  silos.  As  between  the  Yellow- 
leaf  pine  and  the  White  pine  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  their  lasting  qualities.  In 
1898  there  was  built  on  the  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  farm  a  silo  of  the  tub  form.  Part 


of  the  staves  were  of  hemlock,  part  of 
Georgia  pine,  part  of  white  pine  and  part 
of  cypress.  To-day  I  made  an  examina¬ 
tion,  and  find  that  it  is  still  too  early 
to  judge  between  these  woods.  None  of 
them  has  yet  shown  any  marked  indica¬ 
tion  of  decay.  The  fact  is  that  a  silo 
constructed  in  the  form  of  a  tub  is  not 
nearly  so  short-lived  as  was  originally 
expected.  If  it  is  so  situated  that  when 
empty  it  dries  out  thoroughly,  it  seems 
that  the  life  is  likely  to  be  very  long. 
It  is  the  unfavorable  surroundings  and 
location  that  would  cause  decay,  irrespec 
tive  of  the  use  as  a  silo,  that  probably  has 
to  be  guarded  against  most  of  all.  At 
any  rate,  it  takes  more  than  eight  years’ 
observation  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion 
as  between  the  woods  used  in  our  silo. 

Cornell  University.  j.  L.  stone. 

Louisiana  cypress  will  outlast  any  wood 
that  we  know  of  for  silo  purposes,  but 
the  price  we  have  to  pay  for  it  up  here  in 
this  northern  country  puts  it  almost  out 
of  reach  of  the  ordinary  farmer.  If 
your  Vermont  reader  can  get  good  sound 
hemlock  it  will  make  a  very  satisfactory 
silo,  and  one  that  will  last  many  years. 
Most  of  the  silos  here  are  built  with 
spruce,  and  give  good  satisfaction,  but, 
of  course,  will  nob  last  as  long  as  hem¬ 
lock  or  pine.  It  has  often  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  round  silo  is  altogether 
the  best  to  build.  In  this  vicinity  the 
stave  silo  has  the  preference.  We  would 
not  paint  the  inside  with  tar  or  any  other 
mixture,  as  it  will  last  but  a  short  time 
and  is  of  no  benefit.  In  our  opinion  the 
concrete  silo  will  soon  replace  the  wood¬ 
en  ones,  because  when  one  is  built  as  it 
should  be  we  know  that  we  shall  always 
have  a  silo.  o.  smith  &  son. 

New  York. 


Swifts 

Soluble 

Blood 

Flour 


—  feeding  Time 

Feeding  time  is  made  easy 
and  profitable  for  the 
Feeder,  and  pleasant  for 
the  Calves  when  Swift’s 
Soluble  Blood  Flour  is 
always  part  of  the  ration. 


Glossy  Coats  Tell  The  Story 

Calves  fed  Skim-milk  usually  show  dry,  harsh 
coats  and  suffer  from  digestive  disorders.  Not 
so  when  Swift’s  Soluble  Blood  Flour  is  used. 
Then  their  digestion  is  perfect.  Their  appearance 
proves  it.  The  daily  feed  costs  less  than  1/2 
cent  per  calf.  Ask  for  literature  and  a  sample. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Animal  Food  Department,  Desk  3 
Union  Stock  Yards  CHICAGO 
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Doubtless  the  Louisiana  cypress  would 
be  the  most  durable  of  the  timbers  men¬ 
tioned  in  silo  building.  It  is,  however, 
more  costly  than  either  of  the  others. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  continued  use 
of  the  silo,  cypress  would  be  preferred; 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  cost,  probably 
spruce.  Hemlock  is  rather  too  coarse¬ 
grained  a  wood  to  work  up  into  finished 
lumber  to  good  advantage.  I  know  of 
nothing  new  in  silo  building  that  is  not 
contained,  in  the  recent  admirable  bulle¬ 
tins  put  out  by  the  Illinois  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  stations — both  of  these  well  illustrat¬ 
ed — discussing  many  different  forms  of 
silo.  They  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
anyone  who  is  contemplating  silo  build¬ 
ing.  J.  L.  HILLS. 

Vermont  Exp.  Station. 


SHIPPING  INCUBATED  EGGS. 

I  have  never  had  much  experience  in 
hatching  eggs  partly,  then  letting  them 
stand  out,  as  I  was  very  particular  that 
they  did  not  get  a  chance  of  that  kind.  It 
might  work  for  24  hours,  or  perhaps 
longer  in  real  Summer  weather,  but  I 
think  if  there  was  a  sudden  change  in  the 
weather  it  would  be  “all  off.”  I  have  left 
the  incubator  doors  open  all  night  by  mis¬ 
take  (in  warm  weather)  and  they  have 
hatched  full  as  well  as  ever,  only  a  day 
or  two  late.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me 
yesterday  that  he  had  a  hen  011c  Summer 
that  was  shut  out  from  her  nest  from  one 
morning  until  the  following  afternoon,  but 
hatched  13  chicks  from  15  eggs.  I  asked 
him  how  many  days  she  sat,  but  he  could 
not  tell.  I  should  hate  to  ship  them  any 
great  distance,  for  fear  that  they  would 
not  hatch  at  all.  J.  e.  mapes. 

New  York. 


That  Breeding  Question. — My  experi¬ 
ence  in  breeding  of  native  cows,  or  grades  of 
other  breeds  to  Holstein  bulls,  is  that  the 
resulting  progeny  is  generally  darker  in 
color  than  the  sire.  Consequently,  in  se¬ 
lecting  a  hull  for  this  purpose,  I  should 
select  a  light-colored  animal,  one  at  least 
three-fourths  white.  I  may  add,  also,  that 
in  ease  of  cows  of  advanced  age,  (he  sec¬ 
ond  calf  and  subsequent  ones  are  more  likely 
to  he  like  the  sire  than  the  first  calf,  or 
to  bear  the  proportion  of  the  white  markings. 
A  purebred  hull  of  this  breed  will  seldom 
or  never  mark  his  calf  from  native  cows 
with  black  legs.  A  half-blood  sire  will  do 
so  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Vermont.  f,  L.  houghton. 


The  International 

Is  the  only  Silo  with  an  Automatic  Self  Adjusting 
Hoop.  Also  has  Continuous,  Open  Front,  Air  Tight, 
and  Easy  Operating  Door,  and  a  Permanent  Ladner, 
always  in  Position.  Made  of  Selected  2-inch  Tank 
Pine.  Matched,  ready  to  set  up.  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Box  91,  Jefferson,  O. 


SILOS 

The  kind  that  "Uncle  Sam ’’uses.  Contin¬ 
uous  opening  Front,  Air-tight  Doors,  Per¬ 
manent  Iron  Ladder.  Also  Silo  Filling 
Machinery ,  Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  and 
Dog  Powers,  Threshers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 

Box  I  I,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


. . . 

(•'  ;:AN  I MALS* 

••FRIEND 

KIIIh  every  fly  It 
fttrlkcM,  when  either  ol 
our  patent  sprayers  is  used  ; 
keeps  off  the  rest.  The  origi¬ 
nal  stock  protector,  absolute¬ 
ly  harmless  to  man  or  beast. 
Cures  all  sores,  prevents  con¬ 
tagious  diseases;  used  by 
same  dairymen  since  1885, 
.‘AT.  because  it  protects  cows  in 
^pasture  from  all  insect  pests 
longer  than  any  imitation. 
Half  cent’s  worth  saves  3  quarts  milk  and  much  flesh. 
No  1  Ice  hi  poultry  houwc  or  anyplace  it  is  sprayed.  II 
dealer  hasn't  SHOO-FLY  (made  in  Philadelphia)  serd  $1 
for  Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO-FLY  to 
protect  200  cows.  Name  express  office.  1  returned  if 
cows  not  protected.  Free  Booklet  describes  Compressed 
Air  Sprayer— sprays  50  cows  in  a  few  minutes. 

Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  £o.t  1018  Fairmount  Ave^.,  Philadelphia 


4  750  000  IN  USE 

PELAVAh 


SEPARATORS 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CD 


74  CORTLANDT  ST. 
NEW  YORK. 


RANDOLPH  &  CANAL.  ST. 
CHICAGO.  < 


No  More  Blind  Horses  Moon  illindness  and  other 

soroeyes,  BARRY  CO,,  Iowa  City.  Iowa,  have  a  euro. 


$0flto$50 


20 


of  your  money 
saved  if  you  buy 


SIMPLE  DAVIS 

Cream  Separator 

Direct  from  our  Factory  at 
Factory  Prices. 

It's  the  easy  running,  easy  to  cleana 
durablo  cream  separator  that  doubles 
profits,  and  cuts  dairy  work  in  two. 
Three-piece  bowl  is  easily  washed  and 
never  out  of  balance.  We  pay  freight. 

I  nvestigateby  sending  your  name  and 
a  'dress  on  a  postal  for  our  MONEY 
SAVING  CATALOG  NO.  140.  IT’S 
FREE.  Write  today. 

Davis  Cream  Separator  Co, 

•ISA  N.  Clinton  Street,  Chicago.  III. 


^harpl«s 

Cl  TUBULAR 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


We  want  you  to  know  Tubular 
Cream  Separators  as  they  are 

Investigate  the  low  can  and  enclosed  gears. 
Tubulars  have  neither  oil  cups,  tubes,  nor 
holes— they  oil  themselves.  They  have 
bawl*  without  complicated  Inside  parts — hold  the  world’s  record  for  clean 
skimming,  durability,  capacity,  easy  turning  and  easy  washing — save  half 
the  work— greatly  increase  the  amount  and  quality  of  butter— are  wholly  unlike  all 
other  separators.  Write  for  catalog  R-153 

THE  SHAHPL.ES  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Toronto,  Can.  West  Chester,  Pa.  Chicago,  Ill. 


How  About  YOUR  Ensilage? 

“OHIO”  Ensilage  Cutters  cut  two  ways — cut  and  elevate  the  corn  into 
silo  at  an  amazing  speed;  and  cut  off  huge  slices  from  your  ensilage  expenses. 

How  does  it  “cut”  expenses?  By  its  immense  capacity,  its  self  feed 
mechanism,  its  power-saving  direct  draft  blower,  its  simply  operated 
silage  distributor,  its  minimum  use  of  power  for  maximum  results. 

Silage  as  a  milk  and  beef  producer  is 
far  superior  to  grain.  Our  book  “Mod 
ern  Silage  Methods"  (10c)  tells  all  about  it. 

Our  Ensilage  Cutter  Catalog  will  easily  con¬ 
vince  the  man  who  wants  the  best.  Send 
for  it.  Manufactured  only  by 
The  Silver  Manufacturing  Co., 

Salem,  Ohio. 
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HUMOROUS 


“Six  hundred  in  the  hospitals 
And  twenty-seven  dead  !” 

The  morning  after  last  year’s  Fourth, 

Is  what  the  paper  said. 

And  as  our  motto’s  “Progress!” 

IVe  have  little  cause  for  fear 

But  that  we’ll  beat  the  record 
And  make  it  more  this  year. 

— Carolyn  Wells,  in  Life. 

Belle:  “Does  your  new  waist  button 
in  the  back?”  Estelle:  “It  does  if  there 
is  anybody  around  when  I  put  it  on.” — 
Baltimore  American. 

Facto:  “In  the  ages  past,  how  did  peo¬ 
ple  ever  manage  to  live  without  telephones 
and  the  telegraph  ?”  Philos :  “They 
didn’t ;  they  all  died.” — Life. 

Mr.  Jones:  “What  is  it,  my  pet?” 
Mrs.  Jones:  “This  rabbit — (sob) — I’ve 
been  plucking  it — (sob) — all  the  afternoon 
and  it  isn't  half  done  yet!” — Punch. 

“Yes,  indeed,  Mrs.  Flaherty,  fish  is  ter¬ 
ribly  dear  now.  We  have  to  go  without 
eating  for  two  or  three  days  before  we 
can  afford  to  observe  a  fast  day.” — Meg- 
gendorfer  Blatter. 

“My  husband,  Bridget,”  said  her  mis¬ 
tress  proudly,  “is  a  colonel  in  the  militia.” 
“I  t’ought  as  much,  ma’am,”  said  Bridget ; 
“sure,  it’s  th’  foine  malicious  look  he  has, 
ma’am  ! !” — Tit-Bits. 

Friend:  “I’m  afraid  your  husband  has 
a  bad  cold;  he’s  continually  sneezing.  It’s 
quite  painful  to  hear  him.  Why  don’t  you 
ask  a  doctor  to  see  him?”  Matron:  “Well, 
I’m  waiting  just  a  few  days,  because  it 
amuses  baby  so  to  see  his  father  sneeze.” 
— Bon  Vivant. 

“Hardup:  “I’ll  never  go  to  that  res¬ 
taurant  again.  The  last  time  I  was  there 
a  man  got  my  overcoat  and  left  his  in  its 
place.”  Weloff :  “But  the  proprietor 
wasn’t  to  blame,  was  he?”  Hardup: 
“No,  but  I  might  meet  the  other  man.” — 
Pearson’s  Weekly. 

“Ah!  Mr.  Penn.”  said  the  misguided  ad¬ 
mirer  of  young  Woodby  Pote,  “don’t  you 
think  Mr.  Pote’s  poems  arc  full  of  words 

that  burn - ”  “Never  put  ’em  to  that 

test,”  replied  Penn,  the  editor ;  “I  merely 
drop  ’em  in  the  waste  basket.” — Philadel¬ 
phia  Press. 

The  tug  tooted  mournfully,  pleading  for 
the  opening  of  Central  Viaduct.  “Ah !” 
exclaimed  a  stranger  on  the  Detroit  street 
car,  “that  sounds  like  home.  Just  like 
being  back  in  dear  cld  Trenton.”  “I  didn’t 
know  you  had  tugboats  in  Trenton,”  said 
the  native.  “Tugboats?”  exclaimed  the 
Jersevman.  “Why,  that  was  a  mosquito, 
wasn’t  it?” — Cleveland  Leader. 

“That  fellow,  leaning  against  the  sign¬ 
post  over  there,”  said  a  hypercritical 
guest,  “is  boasting  that  he  is  the  most 
enterprising  man  in  town.  He  has  been 
drinking,  I  judge.”  “Yape!”  nonchalantly 
replied  the  landlord  of  the  Polkville 
(Ark.)  tavern.  “He  'most  generally  has. 
That’s  Roderick  Dhu  Swiggs.  When  a 
common,  every-day  man  drinks  too  much 
too  long,  he  is  liable  to  see  a  few  snakes 
and  such  trifles,  but  the  last  time  Rod¬ 
erick  Dhu  Swiggs  had  the  delirium  tre¬ 
mens  he  beheld  a  procession  of  sixteen 
hundred  and  nine  red  geese  and  ganders 
paradin’  past  him,  and  every  goose  car¬ 
ried  a  parasol,  and  every  gander  was 
smokin’  a  cigarette;  and  if  that  ain’t  en¬ 
terprise,  I’d  know  what  you  would  call 
it.”— Puck. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  set  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WfTOI.ESAT.E  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  priced  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

For  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 
Send  for  allmillsadvertised.  keep  the  best  and  return 
all  others.  We  pay  the  freight  and  send  mills  on 
10  days’  free  trial.  39th  Annual  Catalogue  FREE. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  Fhiladelphia,  Pa. 


Safe  I !  Strength!  Capacity! 


XT 
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c-ustration  shows  our  “  New  Smalley  Special  No.  18  ’  ’—designed 
2‘°r  exceedingly  rapid  work.  It  is  called  “Special  ”  because  every 
*;ie  especially  strong— every  part  exhibiting  greater  strength  than 
before  been  found  in  Silo  fillers. 

°T1TEE.  We  guarantee  the  Smalley  Ensilage  Cutter  to  cut  with 


O)  4 


_  less  power,  to  operate  with  less  trouble  and  with,  less 

r:03£f  breaking  down  than  any  other  machine. 

0ll»-i*/HTY  I  he  capacity  of  this  machine  is  limited  only  by  the  ability 
UMrMUl  III  of  the  feeder  to  keep  the  traveling  table  filled.  The  blower 
will  elevate  the  cut  feed  to  a  height  of  50  feet.  From  the  time  the  long 
fodder  is  deposited  on  the  traveling  table  of  the 

SMALLEY 

Modern  Silo  Filler 

That’s  why  it  requires  such  a 


till  it  reaches  the  silo,  it  is  in  rapid  motion, 
small  amount  of  power  and  does  not  block. 

PflWFR  Ample  power  to  cut  and  elevate  10  to  15  tons  per  hour 

rUVV kill  can  be  secured  from  a  10  horse  power  steam  engine. 

Many  run  this  machine  with  a  6  to  8 
horse  power  gasoline  engine  and 
accomplish  good  results. 

OarpTV  The  Patent  safety 

■■  fly  wheel  prevents 

accidents.  The  safety  lever  controls 
the  traveling  table  and  feed  rollers. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog  giving  pictures  ’ 
and  descriptions  of  the  18  sizes  of  cutters, 
shredders  etc. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  228,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


Economic  Ensilage  Cutting 

appeals  to  you.  We  have  the  Blower  that  requires 
the  least  power  and  the  Engine  that  gives  the  most 
power  on  the  smallest  fuel  consumption. 

Abenaque  Gasoline  Engines  “ 
and  Papec  Blowers 

will  suit  you  in  price 
and  capacity.  Note 
the  feed  table  at¬ 
tached  to  mountings 
on  the  Blower.  This 
outfit  warranted  su¬ 
perior  to  all  others 
Write  for  Catalogue 
O  to 

Abenaque  Machine  Works 

Westminster  Station,  Vt. 

New  England  Agents  for  the  Papec  Machine  Co. 


~  The  Little  Things 

When  we  sell  a  Gasoline  Engine  we  furnish  the  little  things 
to  make  it  do  your  work,  easiest,  quickest,  cheap¬ 
est.  These  “little  things”  will  be  big  things  to  you 
if  you’ve  run  some  gasoline  engines.  If  you  have 
tnever  run  any  gasoline  engine,  take  our  word  for  it, 
'and  get  our  specifications  before  you  buy.  A  penny 
postal  brings  them. 

Let’s  Talk  it  Over. 

You  can  buy  some  things  by  mail  all  right.  It’s  a 
little  different  with  gasoline  .  £in<  tVe  don’t 
want  your  order  until  we  have  “tal’-ed  it  over.  ’ 
Your  needs  are  special  and  we  have  the  man  ready  to  send  to  study  them.  Th-’  t  vou  are  inter¬ 
ested  is  all  we  want  to  know.  Cal  lor  write  to  us.  We  want  you  to  have  our  f  re  arm  Power  book. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 

Albany.  Baltimore,  Bangor,  Me.,  Boston,  Buftalo.  Hartford,  New  Orleans.  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg, 

Syracuse,  London,  Eng. 


OLDSEngines 


There  is  no  gas  engine  as  simple  as  an  Olds— compare  it  with  others  and  this  statement  is 
proved.  The  repairs  cost  practically  nothing.  Every  adjustment  is  very  simple  to  make. 

Exact  duplicates  of  any  part  can  be  furnished  at  once,  perfectly  machined  and  ready  to 
put  on.  This  is  important  in  case  of  accident. 

The  Most  Economical  Engine 

For  feed  grinding,  sawing  wood, threshing,  churning,  pumping,  running  cream  separator, etc. 
rn,  .  .  Our  reference-The  User-The  Man  with  an  Olds. 

.e  reason  why  is  interestingly  told  in  our  catalog  mailed  on  request.  Tell  us  your  re¬ 
quirements  and  we_wj.ll  neln  yon  figure  out  what  you  need.  Send  for  our  catalog  showing 

Type  A  (2-8  h.p.),  Type  G  (8-50  h.p.)  Types  K  and  N  (12-1200  h.p.  used  with  our  Gas  Pro¬ 
ducer,  it  will  reduce  fuel  cost  75  per  cent.). 

Celebrated  Picture  Free. 

For  4c  in  stamps  to  pay  cost  of  mailing  we  will  also  send  you  Rosa  Bonheur’s  "Horse 
•lrY.  .e  m°st  celebrated  animal  picture  in  the  world,  size  16x20  beautifully  colored, 
suitable  for  framing. 

OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO., 

Formerly  oids  Gaso’ine  Engine  Works.  908  Chestnut  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

Let  Us  Tell  You  Why.  We  want  to  send  you  our 
big  Free  Catalogue — just  off  the  press.  It  tells  why  the 

American  Manure  Spreader 

— sold  On  Trial  and  On  Time — is  the  best  Spreader 
value  on  the  market.  With  the  catalogue  goes  our 
booklet  on  the  Value,  Care  and  Application  of  Ma¬ 
nure.  It’s  a  fertilizer  story  well  told  by  “a  man  who 
knows.”  Write  for  these  two  books  today— they’re  Free. 

American  Harrow  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Buys  Our  Warranted 

3l/2 H.P. Gasoline  Engine 

$85 


Credit 

Good 


Write  for  Book 
and  Special 
Offer 


50  buys  our 
warranted 

horse  power  gasoline 
engine  which  we  ship 
everywhere.  Gua  ran  I  e«*d  to  develop  [ 

3*4  horse  power  and  to  work  right  in  any  climate.  No 
engine  uses  less  fuel;  better  than  many  engines  costing 
nearly  twice  an  much.  We  sell  on  credit  no  matter  where 
you  live  and  will  make  you  a  special  time  offer.  Write  us 
for  catalogue  and  we  will  tell  you  how  we  make  lowest 
price  in  America  on  Engines. 

CALDWELL-HALLOWELL  CO. 

311  THIRD  STREET  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


A  SIMPLICITY  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

FDPF  ON  TDI  A  I  to  any  man  who  requires  power  on 
■  fll-C  U II  I  RIAL  liis  farm.  To  prove  that  the  SIM¬ 
PLICITY  will  do  more  work  at  less  cost  in  less  time  than  any 
other  power  or  any  other  engine,  we  will  let  you  use  it  fli  st,  and 
then  if  satiRtied  you  can  pay  for  it  on  our  easy  terms.  FREE 
TRIAL  PLAN,  catalogue  showing  engine  in  use,  Instruction  and 
experience  books,  all  sent  FREE  to  those  who  write.  Address 

WESTERN  MALLKABLE  &  GREY  IRON  MFG. 
CO.,  30  Chase  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Cutaway  Tools  For  Large  Hay  Crops. 

.CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

BUSH  AND  BOG  PLOW 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  land 
true,  moves  1,S00  tons  of 
earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 


CLARK’S  Orchard 
Dbl.  Action  Cutaway 


Special  Extension 
HARROW  No.  6. 


No 

More 
Use 

For 

THE  PLOW. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,Higganum,  Conn. 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

with  blower  are  guaranteed  to  do 
more  and.  better  work  with  the 
same  amount  of  power  than 
other  machines  of 
the  same  or  even 
■  larger 
size.  We 
rmanutacture 
rdifTerent  sizes 
r  ranging  in  ea- 
''pacity  from  eight 
rto  twenty  tons  of 
ensilage  per  hour. 

A  FAIR  TEST 

will  demonstrate 
the  superiority  of  Ross  Machines 
!56Teir«’  over  all  competitors. 

Experience  Write  to-day  for  FREE  Catalog. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  13  ,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Largest  Manufacturers  of  Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  World. 
Write  for  Ross  Manure  Spreader  Catalog. 


FILL  THE  SILO 

with  modern  Smalley  Cutters  and  Blowers. 
They  combine  safety,  speed,  strength  and  con¬ 
venience.  Many  exclusive  patented  features. 
Elevate  with  ease  into  any  silo.  All  sizes.  Also 
Carriers.  Silos,  Horse  and  Dbg  Powers,  Threshers,  Ma¬ 
nure  Spreaders.  Write  for  catalogues. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  1 1,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


SILO  FILLERS 

with  wind  elevators  for  any  power 
from  4  to  12  H.  P.  will  Cut  or  Shred 
green  or  dry  fodder  and  elevate  to 
any  height.  Get  Free  catalogue  and 
our  trial  proposition. 


Wilder- 
Strong 

Implement  Go. 

Box  33  Monroe,  Michigan. 


THE  PAPEC 

PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your 
silo  in  less  time,  with  less  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  Is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  never  disappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work 
claimed  for  it. 

If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papec.  Send  forcatalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  1 0,  Lima,  N.  Y. 
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OTHER  SIDE  TO  HIRED  MAN  QUESTION . 

A  Farmer's  Daughter  Has  Her  Say. 

As  a  farmer’s  daughter,  having  been  born  and  living 
•all  my  life  on  a  farm,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  things  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  article  entitled,  ‘“A  Hired  Man  on  Farm 
Labor,”  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  this  paper, 
page  534.  Possibly  conditions  in  Massachusetts  and 
those  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  differ  very  wide¬ 
ly,  very  likely  they  do,  yet  human  nature  is  human  na¬ 
ture  the  world  over,  and  will  be  just  so  long  as  there  is 
a  world,  so  I  think  Pm  safe  in  saying  that  for  A.  S., 
the  writer  of  the  article  just  referred  to,  the  lines  must 


milk.  Around  here,  when  the  hired  men  eat  in  the 
kitchen,  it  is  because  they  will  not  provide  themselves 
with  decent  cloiffves  and  keep  themselves  clean  enough  to 
be  tolerable  at.  a  respectable  farmer’s  table. 

As  to  wages,';  the  farmers  around  here  have  to  pay 
from  $17  to  $24  and  $25  per  month,  and  then  half  the 
time  the  hired  men  will  come  home  every  Saturday  and 
Sunday  night  so  drunk  they  can’t  walk  straight,  and  are 
either  so  ugly  one’s  life  isn’t  safe  while  they  are  around, 
or  so  silly  they  are  positively  unbearable ;  and  in  either 
case  no  more  fit  to  be  around  among  cattle  and  horses 
than  they  are  to  dine  with  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Around 
here  the  hired  men  do  not  have  to  sue  for  their  wages, 


run  a  separator  twice  a  day,  besides  raising  oats,  barley, 
millet  and  sometimes  rye.  When  I  say  that  my  father 
has  a  herd  of  cows  whose  record  is  an  enviable  one,  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  made  by  any  herd  of  equal  size  anywhere 
around  here,  that  for  the  quantity  of  the  dairy  products 
he  turns  out  the  quality  is  Al,  perhaps  A,  S.  will  agfe6 
with  me  that  life  on  such  a  farm  is  varied  enough  to 
give  one  a  pretty  good  idea  as  to  what  farm  work  is. 
Ours  is  only  one  of  many  that  I  could  name.  Possibly 
the  reason  why  conditions  are  so  much  better  around 
here  than  those  A.  S.  is  familiar  with  is  because  all  the 
farmers  around  here,  some  of  them  independently  rich, 
by  the  way,  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  themselves. 
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have  fallen  in  extremely  hard  places,  to  give  him  such  a 
distorted  view  of  the  hired  man’s  lot.  For  22  years  my 
father  worked  out  as  a  “hired  man,”  his  working  days 
beginning  when  he  was  only  11  years  of  age,  and  the  fact 
that  he  worked  10  of  those  22  years  in  one  place  will 
prove  something  about  the  kind  of  treatment  he  received, 
as  well  as  what  kind  of  a  hired  man  he  was.  Hired 
men  in  Massachusetts  do  not  work  on  an  average  of  one 
hundred  hours  per  week  unless  they  get  very  nearly  the 
wages  they  consider  a  fair  equivalent  for  such  long 
hours.  No  more  do  they  sleep  in  beds  worse  than  those 
the  family  watch-dog  has,  nor  do  they  eat  in  the  kitch; 
en  or  an  out-house,  and  dine  on  pork,  potatoes  and  skim- 


and  they  are  not  put  off  with  one  or  two  dollars  when 
they  ask  for  five.  In  all  the  twenty-odd  years  my  father 
has  hired  men  he  has  never  been  sued  by  his  help,  and 
he  doesn’t  pay  up  at  the  end  of  each  month,  either,  as  his 
income  isn’t  even  enough  for  that.  Every  man  that  he 
hires  understands  this,  however,  and  as  yet  he  has  not 
had  any  trouble. 

Our  farm  contains  78  acres  of  land,  cuts  all  the  hay 
needed,  and  we  raise  from  300  to  GOO  and  700  bushels  of 
potatoes  every  year,  (which  we  sell,  in  preference  to 
feeding  them  to  the  hired  men),  fill  an  80-ton  silo  every 
Fall,  besides  raising  all  the  corn  that  is  needed  for  feed¬ 
ing  purposes,  keep  from  18  to  30  cows  the  year  round, 


I’m  not  quite  so  sure  about  the  “plenty  of  good  men  in 
the  cities  who  would  work  on  farms  if  they  were  prop¬ 
erly  treated.”  I’ve  seen  it  tried,  and  it  didn’t  work.  I 
know  of  farmers  who  were  able  to  pay  their  help  every 
night  if  it  was  necessary,  offering  some  of  these  good 
men  $1.50  per  day  and  their  board,  with  the  privilege  of 
coming  to  the  family  table,  and  so  being  sure  of  getting 
the  same  fare  as  the  farmer,  fare  which  consisted  of 
vegetables  from  his  garden  and  meat  raised  and  cured 
under  his  own  eyes,  besides  homemade  bread  and  pas¬ 
try,  any  of  which  are  better  for  anyone’s  health  than 
the  impure  stuff  which  called  forth  the  recent  scandal¬ 
ous  disclosures  of  the  packing-house  investigation,  or 
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that  which  has  brought  into  such  prominence  the  need 
of  a  pure  food  law,  arid  yet  these  good  men  refused. 
And  why?  Because  they  were  lazy,  purely  and  simply 
lazy.  They  preferred  to  stay  right  in  the  city,  holding 
up  some  corner,  or  saloon  doorway,  trusting  to  luck  that 
some  one  who  is  “Hush”  will  come  along  and  treat  them 
to  a  whisky  or  a  beer.  There  is  usually  a  large  family, 
every  member  of  which  has  only  too  true  a  right  to 
sing  up  loud  and  clear,  “Everybody  works  but  my  old 
man.” 

Now  I  don't  want  A.  S.,  or  any  one  else  who  chances 
upon  this  protest,  to  toss  it  aside  with  a  sneer  and  think 
it  was  written  by  some  silly  schoolgirl.  I  am  a  farmer’s 
daughter,  and  my  sister  is  more  of  a  true  lover  of  the 
farmer’s  life  than  T,  and  I  know  whereof  1  write,  not 
alone  from  observation,  but  from  actual  experience.  I 
have  done  this  work,  as  has  my  sister.  We  have  milked 
cows,  cleaned  off  horses,  and  driven  them  too,  both  sin¬ 
gle,  as  driving  horses,  and  as  a  farm  team,  hitched  on 
to  a  heavy  farm  wagon.  We  have  dropped  tobacco 
plants  in  setting-out  time  and  handed  the  plants.  We 
have  dropped  potatoes  in  the  Spring  and  picked  them  up 
in  the  Fall.  For  five  years  I  did  all  the  horse-raking 
for  my  father,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  judged 
one  of  the  best  hands  on  a  horse-rake  anywhere  in 
my  home  town.  This  year  my  sister  is  doing  all  the 
mowing  and  all  the  horse-raking,  no  mean  task  for  a 
girl  of  17.  Possibly  some  one  will  think  of  us  with 
pity,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  such  people  would  better 
keep  their  pity  for  worthier  objects.  Life  hasn’t  been 
all  work  and  no  play  for  us.  Both  of  us  hold  high 
school  diplomas,  both  of  us  have  had  three  good  years 
of  music  lessons,  one  on  the  violin,  the  other  on  the 
piano ;  one  of  us  has  worked  for  a  year  in  a  neighboring 
college  city,  where  life  is  by  no  means  “slow,”  and  now, 
at  the  end  of  a  year’s  course  in  a  well-known  commer¬ 
cial  college,  is  ready  to  take  a  position  that  combines 
short  hours  with  good  pay,  and  is  judged  by  those  who 
ought  to  know  to  be  a  very  lucky  girl.  When  the  proper 
time  comes  my  sister  will  be  equally  advanced  and 
neither  one  of  us  is  ashamed  of  what  we  have  done. 
In  fact  now  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  are  able 
to  see  our  way  clear  to  repay  some  of  the  hard-earned 
money  that  has  been  spent  on  us  we  are  glad  and  proud 
that  our  childhood  days  were  spent  on  a  farm  taking  an 
active  part  in  its  numerous  duties.  One  of  the  happiest 
memories  I  ever  expect  to  have  is  of  being  allowed  to 
spend  the  first  20  years  of  my  life  on  a  farm  where  I 
enjoyed  to  the  full  the  beauties  of  God’s  pure  air  and 
sunshine,  to  say  nothing  of  the  beauties  of  Nature,  beau¬ 
ties  far  more  wonderful  than  those  of  the  most  magni¬ 
ficent  public  park.  This  is  the  life  from  which  the  hired 
man  has  always  been  an  important  factor,  and  I  can  safe¬ 
ly  say  that  I  have  yet  to  see  one  who  tried  to  improve 
either  himself  or  his  lot  by  working  instead  of  talking. 

After  all  it’s  the  man  wdio  does  things  wrho  reaps  the 
benefits  in  these  busy  days  of  progress,  the  man  who 
works  instead  of  talking.  My  advice  to  A.  S.  and  all 
others  who  may  feel  as  he  does  is  look  first  to  yourselves 
and  see  that  both  as  men  and  workers  you  are  as  fit  as 
you  can  be  and  then  come  up  to  old  Bay  State  where,  if 
you  are  ready  to  do  the  fair  thing,  you’ll  find,  as  sure 
as  Fate,  that  good  workers  always  win  recognition  for 
themselves  in  the  end,  no  matter  how  unpropitious  the 
outlook  may  be  at  first ;  in  other  words,  that  a  decent 
hired  man  need  never  be  without  work,  and  work  that 
is  to  his  liking,  too.  G.  N.  E. 

Western  Massachusetts. 


VARIOUS  INSECT  PESTS . 

1.  What  can  one  do  to  keep  small  white  worms  from 
eating  radishes?  The  radishes  come  up  finely,  and  grow 
to  about  one-half  size  or  a  little  larger ;  then  these  little 
small  white  worms  get  into  them  and  they  wilt  down 
and  die.  2.  What  can  I  do  to  protect  tomatoes,  squash 
and,  in  fact,  almost  everything  that  grows  in  a  garden 
from  cutworms?  3.  What  makes  cucumbers  after  coming 
up  out  of  the  ground  wilt  down  and  die?  They  seem  to 
come  up  about  2%  inches  high,  then  remain  there  without 
growing,  and  wilt  down  and  die.  I  cannot  find  any  cut¬ 
worms  or  anything  of  that  description.  I  have  used  a  weak 
solution  of  kerosene  emulsion  on  all  of  the  above  for  all  of 
the  above  complaints.  4.  What  will  prevent  small  black 
lice  from  sucking  or  eating  cucumbers,  tomatoes  and  squash 
vines?  I  have  used  the  emulsion  for  this  complaint  also. 
This  is  the  first  season  that  T  have  ever  used  the  kerosene 
emulsion,  but  have  been  troubled  for  the  past  three  sea¬ 
sons  with  these  insects.  w.  e.  k. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

1.  The  Radish  maggot  is  often  very  troublesome  early 
in  the  season,  and  is  a  difficult  insect  to  control,  as  the 
eggs  are  laid  on  the  ground  near  the  sprouting  plants, 
and  the  larva  penetrates  the  roots  soon  after  hatching. 
Perhaps  the  most  convenient  treatment  is  to  scatter 
thickly  fresh-ground  tobacco  or  tobacco  dust  along  the 
rows  and  on  the  soil  just  after  the  plants  have  come  up, 
before  the  seed  leaves  have  reached  an  inch  in  diameter. 
2.  Cutworms  may  be,  to  some  extent,  controlled  by 
poisoning  before  the  plants  are  set  out  by  scattering 
balls  made  of  chopped  green  clover,  bran,  molasses  and 
Paris-green  over  the  soil.  The  worms  having  no  other 
food  are  likely  to  eat  the  poisoned  clover,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  will  thus  be  killed.  The  only  certain 


way,  however,  to  protect  tomatoes  and  other  plants  is 
to  wrap  the  stem  in  a  collar  of  paper  four  or  five  inches 
wide,  setting  it  firmly  an  inch  or  more  in  the  soil,  so 
that  worms  will  not  emerge  between  the  wrapping  and 
the  stems  of  the  plant.  This  will  not  always  protect 
short-stem  plants,  like  cabbage,  from  the  various  climb¬ 
ing  cutworms,  but  it  is  usually  effectual  in  guarding 
long-stem  plants,  like  tomatoes,  from  the  ordinary 
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ground  cutworm.  3.  Cucumbers  and  melons  often  wilt 
and  die  in  cool,  dry  weather  without  making  sufficient 
root  growth  in  the  soil  to  continue  their  development. 
Later  in  the  season,  when  it  is  warmer  and  moister, 
there  is  seldom  much  trouble  with  this  complaint.  Many 
melon  and  cucumber  seeds  have  slight  vitality,  pos¬ 
sessing  only  strength  enough  to  germinate  without  pro¬ 
ducing  growth.  4.  The  small  black  lice  troubling  your 
cucumbers,  tomatoes  and  squash  vines  are  probably 
the  ordinary  black  flea  beetle.  It  may  be  driven  away 
by  dusting  the  plants  with  plaster,  or,  better  still,  fine 
ground  bone.  In  case  the  aphids  are  true  plant  lice,  and 
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trouble  your  crons,  the  only  practical  way  is  to  uproot 
and  plant  again  in  some  other  unaffected  place.  They 
may  be  killed  out  in  a  small  way  by  covering  the  plants 
with  a  tent  cloth  and  evaporating  a  teaspoonful  or  so 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  which  may  be  conveniently 
poured  in  a  clam  shell  or  small  dish  and  set  in  the  tent. 


ALFALFA  HARD  TO  SPOIL 

I  recall  that  a  short  time  ago  the  Hope  Farm  man 
spoke  of  getting  his  Alfalfa  wet,  and  supposed  it  was 
only  fit  for  tree  mulch.  I  did  not  have  time  to  write  you 
just  then  to  say  that  it  was  very  hard  to  spoil  Alfalfa 


A  PORTABLE  PACKING  TABLE.  Fig.  247. 


so  badly  that  the  stock  would  not  eat  it.  A  friend  who 
had  cut  bis  first  crop  and  got  it  wet  sent  his  men  to  haul 
it  off  the  field,  and  throw  it  in  the  stream  adjoining. 
Before  they  were  done  he  went  to  the  field  and  was 
surprised  to  find  it  was  good  hay,  and  had  the  remain¬ 
der  hauled  to  the  mow.  Afterwards  he  pastured  the 
field  with  his  cows,  and  they  waded  in  the  mud  four 
inches  deep  to  seat  what  was  thrown  away,  and  cleaned 
up  all  they  could  get.  My  second  cutting,  July  2,  was 
in  part  put  in  cock  same  day,  a  part  in  windrow,  and 


remainder  in  swath.  It  rained  the  night  of  the  second, 
which  kept  us  out  of  the  field  till  the  4th,  when  it  was 
all  cocked  up.  It  remained  in  the  cock  till  the  10th ;  had 
several  rains  on  it.  That  put  in  the  cock  first  was 
moldy  on  the  outer  edge  to  some  extent.  All  was 
tough  and  damp,  too  much  so  to  stack  without  airing  out. 
I  think  there  were  at  least  10  tons  of  it.  My  men  went 
over  it  three  times  in  less  than  two  hours  at  a  cost  of 
about  25  cents  a  ton.  This  put  it  in  fine  shape  for  rick¬ 
ing  and  it  would  have  taken  a  close  observer  to  discover 
that  any  of  it  had  been  moldy.  Past  experience  leads 
me  to  believe  that  it  will  come  out  of  the  rick  with  a  fine 
flavor  and  good  color.  Last  Winter  I  had  some  out  of  at 
stack  that  I  thought  too  moldy  to  feed  to  my  fattening, 
lambs.  A  neighbor  came  to  my  lot  and  on  seeing  the 
hay  said'  he  had  fed  worse.  So  I  put  some  of  it  in  a 
rack  in  lot.  For  the  next  five  hours  about  40  lambs 
stood  at  the  rack  eating  it;  the  white  mold  would  rise 
from  some  of  it  while  they  were  eating.  I  feared  evil 
results,  such  as  wool  slipping,  etc.,  but  they  did  not  ma¬ 
terialize.  It  is  the  most  palatable  feed  that  we  can  grow. 

I  had  four  or  five  acres  lies  in  the  swath  four  days  be¬ 
cause  it  rained  so  much  that  I  could  not  take  it  up. 
When  I  could  care  for  it  it  made  good  hay;  the  way  the 
animals  ate  it  was  proof  of  its  quality.  Some  men  balk 
at  the  expense  of  airing  it  out.  If  they  would  get  down 
to  figures  and  not  imagine  so  much  to  arrive  at  con¬ 
clusions  they  would  find  that  in  most  cases  the  stirring 
is  a  light  expense  when  it  marks  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  poor  and  good  hay.  The  universal  testimony  of 
men  of  experience  whom  I  have  talked  with  is  that  they 
can  cure  it  in  bad  weather  much  easier  than  they  can; 
clover.  Clover  that  lodges  will  blacken.  If  it  is  wet  in 
the  windrow  or  cock  it  will  blacken.  Lodging  Alfalfa 
does  not  blacken  it,  and  it  takes  an  immense  amount 
of  rain  to  blacken  it  in  windrow  or  cock,  more  than 
1  have  experienced  in  handling  it  for  near  five  years. 

Ohio.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


NOTES  ON  THE  ASPARAGUS  CROP. 

I  would  like  a  little  information  in  regard  to  controlling 
the  Asparagus  beetle,  also  the  care  of  the  beds  after  cutting 
is  finished,  kinds  of  fertilizer,  amount  to  use,  etc.  Is 
salt  of  any  benefit?  w.  b.  d. 

Southington,  Conn. 

The  Asparagus  beetle  is  very  troublesome  in  some  lo¬ 
calities.  The  best  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  pest  is  to 
dust  the  plants  with  Paris-green,  mixed  with  plaster 
about  the  same  as  prepared  and  used  for  the  Potato 
beetle.  A  light  application  while  the  dew  is  on  the 
plants  is  a  sure  remedy.  When  we  stop  cutting  the  as¬ 
paragus  it  is  customary  to  plow  down  the  rows  and  har¬ 
row  the  surface  of  the  soil  level,  so  as  to  give  flat  cul¬ 
ture  the  remainder  of  the  season.  The  cultivator  should 
then  be  kept  going  between  the  rows  whenever  it  is  nec¬ 
essary;  weeds  and  grass  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow 
between  the  remaining  plants  that  are  left  to  grow  to 
renew  the  strength  of  the  crown  for  the  next  year’s  crop. 
In  Autumn,  when  the  shoots  are  sufficiently  dried  so 
they  can  be  broken  down  by  the  harrow,  they  should  be 
raked  together  and  burned.  The  surface  of  the  aspar¬ 
agus  bed  should  then  have  a  top-dressing  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  and  in  applying  this  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  last  load  pays  the  best.  Early  the  following  Spring  this 
top-dressing  should  be  lightly  worked  into  the  soil. 
On  the  first  indication  of  growth  the  rows  should  be 
ridged  up  for  cutting.  In  the  absence  of  stable  manure, 
however,  commercial  fertilizers  can  be  used  to  excellent 
advantage,  and  as  good  results  can  be  obtained  from  a 
reliable  brand  of  potash  fertilizer  as  any  other  mixture. 
This  should  be  applied  in  the  Spring,  either  broadcast 
before  working  up  the  rows  or  used  as  a  side  dressing 
on  either  side  of  the  row  and  the  asparagus  will  stand 
a  very  liberal  application.  I  have  always  heard  a  good 
deal  about  the  use  of  salt  for  asparagus  as  a  fertilizer, 
and  also  as  a  weed  exterminator,  but  during  my  long 
experience  in  a  locality  where  hundreds  of  acres  are 
grown,  and  of  the  very  largest  and  finest  quality,  I  am 
frank  to  admit  I  have  never  seen  it  used  on  the  aspara¬ 
gus  beds,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  it  will  not  increase 
the  yield  or  improve  the  quality  of  this  popular  vege¬ 
table.  T.  M.  WHITE. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


THOSE  DOUBTFUL  AGENTS. — The  other  clay  an  agent 
came  around  here;  he  wanted  to  sell  seed  wheat.  The  price 
was  $7.50  a  bushel,  but  he  sold  it  for  $1.50  a 
bushel,  then  he  wanted  10  bushels  back  in  a  year, 
lie  had  two  little  books  full  of  names  of  persons  he 
had  sold  to,  a  good  many  of  my  neighbors.  I  told  him  I 
wanted  to  buy  no  wheat,  I  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  Then  he 
said;  “What  has  that  to  do  with  it?”  I  told  him  I  read 
the  other  day  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  a  subscriber  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  told  of  an  agent  who  came  around  and  sold  No. 
10  seed  wheat,  exactly  the  same  terms  that  he  sold  it.  and 
they  thought  if  that  agent  could  find  farmers  enough  who 
are  foolish  enough  to  buy  his  wheat  he  could  soon  get 
rich,  making  about  500  per  cent  interest  on  his  money. 
Then  he  wanted  to  see  the  paper,  and  I  showed  it  to  him. 
He  said :  “That  must  be  hunted  up.”  I  tell  you,  that  hurts, 
and  just  a  few  years  ago  when  an  agent  came  around  to 
sell  that  orchard  I  had  just  read  about  it  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
not  two  weeks  before,  so  I  knew  all  about  it  when  he 
came,  and  they  caught  a  good  many  of  my  neighbors. 

Pennsylvania,  r.  j.  b. 
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LEGHORN  PULLETS  VS.  “MONGRELS.” 

There  has  been  much  argument  to  show  that  well-bred 
poultry  is  more  profitable  than  “scrubs.”  By  “well- 
bred’’  fowls  we  mean  those  of  some  definite  breed,  well 
selected  through  a  number  of  years  by  some  definite 
standard.  By  “scrub”  is  mean  the  ordinary  barnyard 
fowl — a  mixture  of  various  breeds — in-bred,  and  raised 
without  any  particular  care.  A  good  comparison  of 
such  poultry  was  made  at  the  West  Virginia  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  The  facts  are  given  in  Bulletin  102. 
The  character  of  the  breeds  and  their  feed  and  care  are 
described  as  follows : 

In  the  Summer  of  1904  50  young  pullets,  which  were 
typical  of  the  common  mixed  stock  of  the  country,  were 
bought  from  farmers  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Morgantown. 
A  few  of  them  showed  traces  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  and 
Light  Brahma  blood.  Two  or  three  resembled  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  in  color,  but  were  provided  with  a  crest,  and 
the  rest  of  them  were  of  various  colors.  They  were  allowed 
to  run  at  large  until  Fall.  Then  they  were  divided  into 
two  lots,  and  placed  in  the  laying  houses  provided  for 
them.  Fifty  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  pullets  of  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  age  as  the  mongrels  were  selected  and 
placed  in  two  similar  houses.  The  general  plan  of  conduct¬ 
ing  the  experiment  was  as  follows:  The  feed  was  carefully 
weighed  for  each  lot  and  placed  in  covered  boxes  in  the 
houses.  The  actual  feeding  of  the  fowls  was  entrusted  to  a 
little  colored  boy,  who,  it  is  believed,  gave  the  fowls  at 
least  as  careful  attention  as  they  would  have  received  on 
the  average  farm.  lie  was  instructed  to  feed  only  what 
the  fowls  seemed  to  require,  but  as  lie  was  naturally  a 
liberal  feeder  it  is  probable  that  a  portion  of  the  time  the 
fowls  were  somewhat  too  fat  for  best  results.  They  were 
fed  whole  grain  scattered  in  litter  in  the  morning  and  a 
mash  at  night. 

The  following  table  gives  the  amount  and  value  of 
the  year’s  food  required  for  a  hen.  In  a  general  way 
we  have  claimed  that  a  bushel  of  wheat  will  provide  a 
year’s  food,  and  the  estimate  is  not  far  wrong.  We 
seldom  have  the  figures  stated  more  concisel-: 

MONGRELS. 


Cornmeal  at  $1.25  per  cwt.  7.2  lbs . $  .091 

Wheat  bran  at  1.20  per  cwt.  1.7  lbs . O20 

Ground  oats  at  1.40  per  cwt.  (5.5  lbs . 091 

Gluten  feed  at  1.275  per  cwt.  3.4  lbs . 043 

Beef  meal  at  l.so  per  cwt.  3.9  lbs . 070 

Middlings  at  1.20  per  cwt.  5.6  lbs .  .067 

Corn  at  1.05  per  cwt.  19.8  lbs . 207 

Oats  at  1.25  per  cwt.  1.8.6  lbs . 232 

Milk  at  .005  per  qt.  20  qts . 100 

Total  cost  . 921 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Cornmeal  at  $1.25  per  cwt.  7.2  lbs . 090 

Wheat  bran  at  1.20  per  cwt.  1.6  lbs . 019 

Ground  oats  at  1.30  per  cwt.  6.4  lbs . 089 

Gluten  feed  at  1.275  per  cwt.  3.4  lbs . 043 

Beef  meal  at  1.80  per  cwt.  3.8  lbs . 068 

Middlings  at  1.20  per  cwt.  5.6  lbs . 067 

Corn  at  1.25  per  cwt.  17.1  lbs . 179 

Oats  at  1.25  per  cwt.  15.9  lbs . 198 

Milk  at  .005  per  qt.  20  qts . 100 

Total  cost  . 853 


The  total  amount  of  food  consumed  by  the  mongrels  per 
head,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  skim-milk,  was 
66.8  pounds,  and  for  the  Leghorns  61  pounds,  and  the  total 
cost  of  food  at  the  prices  given  in  the  table  was  $0,921  and 
$0,853  for  the  mongrels  and  Leghorns  respectively. 

The  next  table  shows  what  the  pullets  did  in  return 
for  their  food.  The  Leghorns  began  laying  first,  and 
averaged  over  20  each  more  than  the  “mongrels.”  They 
also  consumed  less  food. 


Price  Mongrels.  Leghorns. 

Month  per  doz  .Eggs  Value.  Eggs  Value. 

1904  Cents,  laid.  laid. 

November  14th .  30  6  $  .150  165  $  4.125 

December  .  35  39  1.137  269  7.846 

1905 

January  .  35  149  4.346  260  7.583 

February  .  30  170  4.250  335  8.375 

March  .  20  761  12.683  919  15.316 

April  .  20  820  13.666  858  14.300 

May  .  20  598  9.966  733  12.216 

June  .  20  521  8.683  563  9.383 

July  .  20  505  8.416  574  9.566 

August  .  23  425  8.146  421  8.069 

September  .  24  447  8.940  452  9.040 

October  .  28  283  6.603  248  5.786 

November  14th  .  30  83  2.075  27  675 

Total  .  4,807  89,061  5,824  112,280 


Average  per  hen .  96.1  1.78  116.5  2.24 

The  mongrels  produced  eggs  to  the  value  of  $l.7S  and 
the  Leghorns  to  the  value  of  $2.24.  If  we  deduct,  in  each 
case,  the  cost  of  food  from  the  value  of  the  eggs  there 
remain  balances  of  $0.86  and  $1.39  for  the  mongrels  and 
Leghorns  respectively.  If  we  take  into  consideration  only 
the  cost  of  the  food  consumed  and  the  value  of  the  eggs 
produced  then  the  Leghorns  gave  53  cents  per  head  more 
profit  than  the  mongrels.  The  mongrels  gained  in  weight 
one  pound  per  head  more  than  the  Leghorns.  Valuing  this 
at  13  cents  per  pound  then  the  Leghorns  gave  40  cents 
more  net  profit  per  ben  than  the  mongrels. 


WELL  OUTLET  FOR  TILE  DRAINAGE. 

I  wish  to  tile  a  field  of  35  acres,  and  having  no  outlet 
without  running  my  tile  a  long  distance,  .1  have  been  con¬ 
sidering  the  practicability  of  putting  down  a  bored  well  to 
run  the  water  into.  I  have  read  and  been  told  that  it  would 
work  all  right  and  carry  oft"  the  water,  but  never  saw  it 
demonstrated.  Can  it  be  done?  Have  any  of  your  readers 
tried  it,  or  seen  it  done  successfully?  It  seems  as  though 
the  subject  might  prove  an  interesting  one  to  others  beside 
myself.  I  would  have  to  use  an  eight-inch  tile,  and  would  be 
glad  to  know  how  large  diameter  well  it  would  take  to  carry 
off  the  water,  I  mean  I  would  have  to  use  eight-inch  tile  if 
the  conditions  were  the  same  as  if  I  were  running  the  water 
over  this  long  distance  I  speak  of.  If  it  could  be  carried  off 
quickly  in  a  well  perhaps  it  might  do  smaller  than  if  it 
had  to  go  so  far  without  a  very  good  fall.  h.  e. 

Illinois. 

The  plan  that  H.  E.  thinks  of  using  will  be  a  prac¬ 
ticable  one  tinder  certain  conditions.  If  the  tubular 
well  goes  down  to  water  in  a  gravel  bed,  and  the  water 


does  not  rise  too  high,  that  is  above  or  up  to  what  would 
be  water  line  when  the  land  is  tiled,  the  land  can  be 
drained  into  this  tubular  well.  But  if  water  level  in  this 
well  is  above  the  desired  outlet  of  the  tile  drains,  the 
scheme  is  not  a  practical  one,  or  if  wet  weather  causes 
the  water  in  the  well  to  rise  to  the  surface  the  drainage 
of  the  land  into  the  well  would  be  a  failure.  In  drilling 
the  well,  if  dry  gravel  is  found  that  does  not  have  water 
rise  from  it  in  wet  weather,  or  if  water  is  found  that 
rises  to  a  certain  height  in  the  tube,  say  several  feet 
from  the  surface,  and  remains  stationary  through  wet 


SUPPORTING  TIIE  FAMILY.  Fig.  248. 

and  dry  weather,  as  much  land  can  be  tiled  into  it  as 
desired,  and  it  will  disappear  without  perceptibly  rais¬ 
ing  the  water  in  the  tube. 

In  one  of  the  counties  in  northern  Ohio  it  is  the 
custom  to  put  down  tubular  wells  till  they  come  to  liv¬ 
ing  water;  the  casing  comes  near  if  not  entirely  to  the 
surface.  A  few  feet  of  the  top  of  the  casing  or  tube 
is  filled  with  holes.  Around  the  top  of  this  tube  a  well 
or  round  hole  is  dug  of  desired  size;  this  is  walled  up 
and  the  tile  drains  out  into  it,  the  water  escaping  into 
the  tubular  well  through  the  holes  in  the  tube.  This 
system  is  satisfactory  where  in  use.  The  outlet  when 
once  secured  is  permanent  and  requires  no  care. 

Last  Winter  a  friend  bought  a  farm  adjoining  the 
village  of  Roxabell,  O.  On  this  farm  there  was  a 
wet  weather  pond  of  about  an  acre  that  I  think  never 
gave  a  grain  crop.  The  farmer  adjoining  next  below 


A  SATURDAY  NIGHT  OBSERVANCE.  Fig.  249. 

said  he  could  drain  out  through  his  land  at  his  own 
expense.  This  would  require  about  60  rods  of  six-inch 
tile.  This  was  bought  and  distributed  along  the  pro¬ 
posed  line  of  the  drain,  then  the  next  landowner  below 
gave  notice  of  protest.  A  railroad  line  with  stone  cul¬ 
vert  being  the  dividing  line  between  the  first  and  second 
farm,  this  stopned  the  drainage  operations  in  that 
direction.  By  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  water  line 
in  the  wells  in  Roxabell  was  not  affected  by  rainy 
weather.  These  wells  are  about  20  feet  deep.  In  dig¬ 
ging  them  emht  or  10  feet  from  the  surface  sand  and 
gravel  was  found ;  this  continued  till  the  digging 
reached  about  20  feet,  when  water  was  found  that  would 
rise  two  or  three  feet  and  remain  at  that  stage  wet  or 


dry.  The  natural  outlet  to  the  pond  was  towards  the 
south.  After  looking  the  ground  over  the  owner  con¬ 
cluded  to  sink  a  well  to  the  westward  of  the  pond  300 
feet  distant  in  a  rise  in  the  land.  By  digging  about  11 
feet  he  struck  coarse  sand  or  gravel,  which  contained 
water  at  that  time.  lie  then  cut  a  ditch  to  the  pond 
from  this  well,  and  turned  the  water  into  the  well.  In 
a  few  days  the  water  all  disappeared  down  into  the 
well.  In  a  short  time  the  bottom  of  the  well  was  en¬ 
tirely  dry,  and  has  remained  so  since.  The  well  was 
walled  with  six-inch  tile,  10  tiers  or  courses.  The  out¬ 
let  of  the  drain  is  above  the  second  course,  or  two  feet 
from  the  bottom  of  the  well;  the  300  feet  of  drain  has 
eight  inches  fall,  and  is  laid  sufficiently  deep  for  all 
practical  purposes.  Corn  is  now  growing  where  the 
pond  was.  After  the  work  has  stood  the  test  of  a  wet 
season  and  nroved  itself,  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  well 
will  be  taken  out,  a  permanent  cover  placed  over  it,  and 
this  covered  with  soil,  and  farm  work  will  go  on  over 
it  as  though  there  was  no  well  there.  The  same  farmer 
dug  a  well  17  feet  deep  on  another  farm,  striking 
gravel  and  water,  the  water  rising  about  two  feet.  He 
says  he  can  outlet  all  the  tile  drains  he  wants  to  into 
this  well,  and  the  water  will  disappear.  H.  E.  will 
gather  from  these  instances  the  conditions  necessary  to 
make  his  desired  undertaking  a  success.  After  the  land 
is  once  drained  and  the  tile  working,  a  tubular  well  of 
the  usual  size,  four  to  six  inches,  will  drain  a  large 
area  of  land.  The  exact  amount  will  doubtless  have 
to  be  learned  by  test.  At  present  I  know1  of  no  data 
that  can  be  used  in  making  such  calculations. 

JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


RUST-PROOF  WATER  PIPES . 

Do  yon  know  anything  of  Bowers-Barff  process  of  rust¬ 
less  coating  for  well  pipes?  Can  you  give  me  the  address 
where  pipes  treated  with  the  above  can  lie  had?  Our  well 
water  contains  acid  that  will  take  olf  the  galvanizing  on 
pipes  in  about  one  year’s  time.  I  am  anxious  to  get  pipes 
that  are  perfectly  rust  proof.  p.  h.  u. 

Valley  View,  Fa. 

The  Bowers-Barff  process  is  an  expensive  one,  and  so 
far  as  I  know  it  is  not  used  for  coating  metals  for 
coarse  use.  It  is  applied  to  gun  barrels  and  work  of 
that  class.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  anything 
on  the  market  in  the  shape  of  suitable  water 
pipe  which  will  withstand  the  corrosive  action 
causing  the  trouble.  There  is  a  wrought-iron  lap- 
weld  pipe  used  in  water  service,  that  is  more  dur¬ 
able  than  either  the  galvanized  pipe  or  the  untreated 
pipe,  known  as  “kalameined.”  The  kalameining  con¬ 
sists  in  “incorporating  upon  and  into  the  body  of  the  iron 
a  non-corrosive  metal  alloy  largely  composed  of  tin.” 
The  surface  thus  treated  is  not  cracked  by  blows  or  by 
the  bending  of  the  pipe,  as  may  be  the  case  where  gal¬ 
vanizing  has  been  the  treatment.  We  cannot  say  that 
the  water  might  not  corrode  this  pipe  as  rapidly  as  it 
would  the  galvanized  pipe,  and  it  may  be  that  the  best 
which  can  be  done  is  to  resort  to  some  coating,  like  an 
asphalt  paint.  There  is,  however,  an  almost  insuper¬ 
able  difficulty  in  applying  such  paints  so  as  completely 
to  cover  the  surface,  especially  if  the  pipe  is  at  all  rusty. 
The  difficulty  is  that  very  minute  air-bubbles  between 
the  grains  of  rust  or  dirt  become  entangled  under  the 
surface  of  the  paint,  and  then  with  a  change  of  tem¬ 
perature  the  air  may  expand  and  “blow  out,”  leaving 
tiny  holes  through  which  the  water  may  enter  and  be¬ 
gin  the  corrosion,  which  rapidly  spreads  under  the 
paint,  rendering  it  inefficient.  The  most  promising  sug¬ 
gestion  that  I  could  make  would  be  to  procure  a  piece 
of  iron  pipe  or  a  piece  of  conductor  gipe  just  large 
enough  to  let  the  well  pipe  telescope  inside  of  it  easily, 
closing  one  end  of  the  pipe  and  placing  it  in  some  con¬ 
venient  position  so  that  the  well  pipe  could  be  lowered 
into  it  its  full  length.  Then  on  some  bright,  hot,  sunny 
day,  when  the  pipes  placed  in  the  sun  would  become 
very  warm  so  as  to  force  out  of  the  surface  coating 
of  the  pipe  as  much  of  the  adhering  air  as  possible, 
lower  it  slowly  into  a  bath  of  asphalt  or  acid-proof 
paint,  placed  in  the  pipe  referred  to  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  permit  the  section  of  the  well  pipe  being  completely 
immersed.  In  this  way  the  pipe  will  be  painted  com¬ 
pletely  inside  and  out.  Both  the  pipe  and  the  paint, 
to  secure  the  best  results,  should  be  as  hot  as  it  is 
safe  to  use  it.  To  lower  the  sections  into  the  bath  it 
would  probably  be  necessary  to  drive  a  plug  into  one 
end  of  the  well  pipe  to  tie  to,  a  hole  being  bored  through 
the  plug  which  will  permit  the  air  to  escape  readily 
from  the  inside  as  it  is  lowered  into  the  bath.  If  the 
pipes  could  be  treated  in  this  way  to  a  bath  of  melted 
asphalt  we  think  it  would  effectually  protect  them,  but 
this  is  difficult  to  do  on  the  farm.  A  simpler  way  to  do 
the  coating  might  be  to  use  a  length  of  eave-trough, 
provided  with  ends,  so  as  to  form  a  horizontal  bath 
into  which  the  sections  could  be  laid.  In  this  way  the 
outside  surface  could  be  thoroughly  brushed  while  un¬ 
der  the  paint  so  as  to  secure  the  thorough  expulsion  of 
all  air  from  the  surface,  but  T  doubt  if  the  inner  surface 
of  the  pipe  could  be  as  thoroughly  painted  as  by  the 
other  method.  f.  h.  king. 
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\ Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.  1 


A  TRANSPLANTER;  STRAWBERRY 
BEDS. 

F.  E.  H.,  page  538,  describes  his  “gar¬ 
den  transplanter.”  The  accompanying  pic¬ 
ture  shows  one  I  made  years  ago,  and 
have  used  it  constantly  since.  The  part 
marked  a  is  heavy  sheet  brass  welded,  b 
is  heavy  brass  wire,  c  brass  wire,  and  d 
brass  wire  pounded  somewhat  flat,  about 
one-half  inch  wide.  Place  a  over  any 
plant,  and  with  foot  at  x  force  into  the 
ground  about  four  inches ;  pull  it  up  and 
force  the  plant  out  by  pressing  on  the 
handle  y;  d  is  made  to  slip  inside  of  main 


cylinder  a.  Take  your  barrow  load  to  the 
planting  ground,  and  make  your  hole  with 
the  same  transplanter,  and  drop  your 
plant  in,  on  a  dry  hot  August  day,  and 
you  will  not  find  a  wilt. 

T.  M.  White  describes  making  a  straw¬ 
berry  bed.  For  practical  work  in  a  one- 
family  garden  T  have  six  rows  about  75 
feet  long,  renewing  two  rows  each  year 
in  August.  Plants  are  set  about  18  inches 
apart  with  transplanter ;  second  year  al¬ 
lowed  to  make  a  matted  row,  third  year 
after  bearing  dig  up  and  replant.  Lawn 
clippings  are  put  between  rows,  and  after 
bearing  it  is  forked  in.  My  bed  migrates 
east  or  west,  two  rows  each  year,  and 
you  will  see  by  the  above  plan  I  always 
have  plants  one,  two  and  three  years  old. 

_  MAURICE. 

Eradicating  Johnson  Grass. 

C.  R.  G.,  Helena ,  Ark. — I  have  a  farm,  of 
which  about  10  acres  are  being  taken  by 
the  Johnson  grass;  five  acres  of  it  is  a  solid 
patch,  the  remainder  scattered  over  the 
place.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  as 
to  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  the  awful 
stuff? 

Ans. — The  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington  issues  a  pamphlet  telling 
what  to  do.  As  this  grass  spreads  by 
means  of  underground  stems  or  roots  it 
must  be  ripped  out  so  that  the  roots  will 
be  killed.  Various  tools  for  doing  this 
are  described  in  the  pamphlet. 

A  Pole  for  Leveling  Hay. 

F.  J.  B.,  New  York. — Will  W.  E.  R„  Mich¬ 
igan,  who  told  about  using  a  pole  in  the 
hay  mow  to  help  distribute  the  hay  from  the 
carrier,  tell  us  more  about  it  and  describe 
how  it  works? 

Ans. — As  said  in  former  article,  the 
pole  is  placed  as  high  as  possible  in  mow, 
so  that  when  sling  or  forkful  of  hay  goes 
back  in  mow,  it  will  just  nicely  pass 
above  the  pole.  The  back  end  of  pole,  a 
tamarack,  because  light  and  strong,  is 
fastened  to  one  of  the  girths  of  the  barn, 
so  that  when  the  hay  drops  on  the  pole, 
it  [(the  pole)  cannot  jam  through  the 
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siding  of  the  barn.  The  front  end  of 
pole  is  held  at  the  proper  height  (which 
should  be  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half 
lower),  by  means  of  a  temporary  post 
upon  which  the  pole  works.  This  tem¬ 
porary  post  is  held  perpendicular  by 
means  of  ropes  fastened  to  each  side  of 
the  barn.  I  would  not  recommend  us¬ 
ing  the  pole  in  a  small  barn,  but  in  any 
good-sized  barn  it  is  worthy  of  a  trial. 

w.  E.  R. 

Alfalfa  After  Oats  and  Peas. 

F.  II.  P.  OtisviUe  N.  Y. — :I  notice  in  Hope 
Farm  Notes  you  speak  of  seeding  to  Alfalfa 
after  oats  and  peas.  As  I  am  going  to  do 
the  same  thing  I  would  like  a  little  advice 
from  you.  I  have  already  sown  a  small 
piece  for  an  experiment,  right  alongside  of 
where  I  expect  to  sow  this  Fall,  about  August 
25,  and  my  experience  so  far  would  indicate 
certain  things  as  follows :  Plenty  of  lime  must 
be  used.  I  applied  lime  at  the  rate  of  1,200 
pounds  per  acre.  I  do  not  think  this  is 
enough,  as  there  are  lots  of  horse  sorrel  grow¬ 
ing  among  the  Alfalfa,  and  when  I  dumped 
the  lime  in  a  pile  before  slaking  and  spread¬ 
ing  the  horse  sorrel  is  all  killed  out,  and  the 
Alfalfa  plants,  which  are  very  scattering  on 
this  spot  show  a  more  healthy  and  vigorous 
growth  than  elsewhere.  I  also  find  more  and 
larger  nodules  on  the  roots  here  than  else¬ 
where.  In  addition  to  plenty  of  lime  there 
must  be  an  abundance  of  humus  in  the  soil. 
My  experimental  patch  was  in  potatoes  last 
year,  and  quite  a  crop  of  weeds  was  mown 
off  before  digging.  When  the  ground  was 
plowed  these  were  raked  into  the  furrow 
every  three  or  four  times  around,  and  plowed 
under.  These  furrows  were  easily  distin¬ 
guished  ever  since  by  reason  of  a  more  vigor¬ 
ous  growth.  How  about  sowing  Alfalfa  after 
the  oats  and  peas?  This  piece  of  ground  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  amount  of  lime  as  the  Al¬ 
falfa.  A  good  dressing  of  stable  manure  was 
applied  last  Winter,  and  it  was  my  plan  after 
the  oats  and  peas  were  taken  off  to  give  an 
application  of  acid  phosphate.  But  if  humus 
in  the  soil  is  what  it  needs,  why  not  plow 
under  the  crop  of  oats  and  peas?  If  this  is 
done,  would  it  be  necessary  to  use  more  lime, 
or  would  the  plowing  under  of  so  much  green 
vegetable  matter  have  the  same  effect?  If 
you  think  it  not  necessary  to  use  any  more 
lime  would  you  advise  the  use  of  the  acid 
phosphate? 

R.  N.-Y. — We  expect  to  sow  Alfalfa 
after  cow  peas — not  oats  and  peas.  The 
cow  peas  will  be  cut  and,  if  the  weather 
permits,  made  into  hay.  Plowing  under 
the  oats  and  peas  would  not  take  the 
place  of  lime.  In  warm  weather  this 
mass  of  green  stuff  would  be  likely  to 
sour  the  land  and  make  lime  all  the 
more  necessary.  We  should  use  lime 
freely,  and  our  own  experience  indicates 
that  on  most  soils  in  the  Hudson  Valley 
potash  is  needed  by  Alfalfa  even  more 
than  acid  phosphate. 

Gladiolus  Questions. 

P.  0.  C.,  New  Madison,  O. — I  have  some 
trouble  to  get  all  Gladiolus  bulblets  (the 
little  black  hard-shell  cormels)  to  grow.  I 
see  where  some  one  through  The  R.  N.-Y. 
advised  soaking  them  in  water  before  plant¬ 
ing.  I  suppose  this  soaking  means  just 
nicely  moist,  not  swimming  in  water.  How 
long  might  they  be  kept  damp  before  plant¬ 
ing  them  without  injury  to  the  bulblets?  I 
ask  this  question  because  rain  and  bad 
weather  might  cause  one  to  keep  the  bulbs 
some  time  after  they  are  made  damp  before 
planting.  Gladiolus  May  and  some  other 
varieties  incline  to  rust.  Would  soaking  the 
bulblets  and  bulbs  in  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  (two  ounces  to  15  gallons  water) 
do  them  any  good?  Would  you  fear  any 
harm  from  the  treatment  provided  no  good 
was  done.  Is  the  solution  I  mention  too 
strong?  Do  you  know  if  the  above  or  any¬ 
thing  else  has  ever  been  tried  for  rust  on 
Gladiolus  bulbs?  If  I  cannot  find  some  cure 
for  rust  I  shall  have  to  drop  some  good 
varieties  of  Gladiolus  from  my  list. 

Ans. — The  hard-shell  bulblets  or  cor¬ 
mels  found  at  the  base  of  most  varieties 
of  Gladiolus,  are  sometimes  produced  so 
late  in  the  season  that  they  do  not  have 
sufficient  vitality  to  grow  next  season 
under  any  treatment.  Varieties  differ 
greatly  in  this  respect.  The  cormels  often 
have  a  very  low  percentage  of  vitality. 
When  planting  in  Spring  we  have  found 
a  good  practice  to  open  carefully  the 
hard  shells  with  a  knife  just  before  plant¬ 
ing,  or  to  soak  them  from  12  to  24  hours 
in  lukewarm  water,  drained  off  slightly 
an  hour  or  two  before  planting.  They 
are  best  planted  in  newly-worked,  moist 
soil,  and  should  be  quite  thickly  sown,  at 
least  100  to  the  running  foot,  in  a  trench 
about  three  inches  broad  at  the  bottom 
and  about  the  same  depth.  In  soaking 
we  cover  them  well  with  water,  finding 
that  ordinary  sprinkling  is  not  sufficient 
to  penetrate  the  hard  shells  We  have 


tried  soaking  cormels  and  large  bulbs  or 
corms  in  a  weak  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  not  over  one  ounce  to  12  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  for  10  to  15  minutes  be¬ 
fore  planting,  as  something  of  a  preven¬ 
tive  of  Gladiolus  rust  or  leaf  disease,  but 
it  is  not  equally  effective  on  all  varieties. 
Sprinkling  the  bulbs  and  cormels  with 
sulphur  well  moistened  just  before  plant¬ 
ing  is  also  a  fair  preventive.  It  is  not 
well  to  grow  Gladiolus  in  the  same  soil 
more  than  once  in  three  or  four  years. 
Some  varieties  thrive  in  light  or  very 
sandy  soil,  while  some  thrive  in  rather 
heavy  loam.  Experience  is  the  only  teach¬ 
er  in  regard  to  these  matters. 


The  pictures  of  packing  scenes  shown 
on  page  598  were  sent  us  by  Prof.  Ka- 
rutz,  of  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.  The  sec¬ 
tions.  of  Virginia,  Maryland  and  West 
Virginia  centering  at  that  place  are 
growing  famous  for  the  production  of 
Grimes  Golden,  York  Imperial  and 
other  varieties  of  apples,  and  it  has  been 
found  vitally  necessary  to  pick,  pack  and 
handle  in  the  most  businesslike  way. 


REMOVAL  NOTICE. 


J.  M.  TH0RBURN  &  CO. 

(Late  of  36  Cortlandt  Street,) 

Have  removed  to  their  large  new 
five  story  building  at 

33  BARCLAY  STREET 

extending  through  to 

38  PARK  PLACE. 


Send  for  our  BULB  catalogue 
— ready  in  August — containing  as 
usual,  the  largest  assortment  of 
high  class  bulbs  in  America. 
Mailed  free  on  application. 


J.  M.  TH0RBURN  &  CO. 

3VTEW  YORK. 

Founded  in  1802. 


Basic  Slag  Phosphate. 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

The  Best  Phosphate  for  Seeding;  Down 
to  Grass,  Wheat,  and  All  Pall 
Sown  Grains. 

Unequaled  for  Fruit  Trees,  Clover, 
Alfalfa,  and  Pasture  Lands. 

THE  PRICE  IS  LOW. 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  CO. 

Special  Importers  of  Basic  Slag,  Nitrate  of  Soda 
and  Potash  Salts. 

Sole  United  States  Agents  for  Genuine  Peruvian 
Guano,  Manufacturers  of  High 
Grade  Fertilizers. 

133-137  Front  St.,  New  York  City. 


DREER’S 

Mid-Simmer  Catalogue 

ofTers  a  choice  line  of  these;  also  Celery, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and  other  season¬ 
able  plants.  Write  for  copy,  FREE. 
HENRY  A.  DREER.714  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


0NE  of  ART  STRAWBERRIES  2% 

plant  guaranteed  or  money  returned.  Send  for  my 
mid-summer  catalog.  T:  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


PCI  CD V  Dl  AUTC  All  good  sorts  only 
UCLCfl  f  rLAIl  I  dl  $1  to  $1.25  per  1000. 
SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Delaware. 


RATEKIN  WINTER  SEED  WHEAT ! 

Ratekin’s  Imported  "Malakoff,”  yields  62  bu.  per 
acre:  “Turkish  Red,”  58  bu.;  “  Iowa  Wonder,”  59  bu. 
All  extremely  hardy.  Samples  and  circulars  free. 

RATEKIN’fj  SEED  HOUSE,  Shenandoah,  la. 


.  TREES  ARE  FAMOUS 

'wherever  planted;  are  planted 
"everywhere  trees  are  grown.  Free 
Catalog  of  superb  fruits— Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc.-StarkBro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


ROGERS  TREES  ARE 
DIFFERENT 
FROM  OTHERS. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 

APPLE  BREEDERS. 


60  Bus.  Winter  Wheat  Per  Acre 

That’s  the  yield  of  Salzer’sRed  Cross  Hybrid  Winter 
Wheat.  Send  2c.  in  stamps  for  free  sample  of  same,, 
as  also  catalogue  of  Winter  Wheats,  Rye,  Barley, 
Clovers,  Timothy,  Grasses,  Bulbs,  Trees,  etc.,  for  fall1 
planting.  John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


BEST  SEED  WHEATS 

that  grow.  Some  wonderful  new  ones  that  will 
double  your  yield.  Our  free  catalogue  No.  26,  tells 
why  ours  are  best,  and  how  we  have  become  the 
leading  Seed  Wheat  growers  of  America.  Write 
to-day.  It’s  worth  dollars  to  you.  MAPLEWOOD 
SEED  WHEAT  FARMS,  Allegan,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE 


— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $5.50  perbu. 
Five-eighths  Peach  Baskets, $35  per 
1000.  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


NURSERY  STOCK. 


WRITE  TO 

Bacon &Co. 


A  FULL,  DINE  OE 

FRUIT  TREES,  BERRY  PLANTS, 

and  General  Nursery  Stock.  Catalogue  Free.- 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  <fc  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


APPLETON,  N.  Y. 

for  their  Catalogue  of 

Basswood  Ladders, 


MONEY  IN  GROWING  PEONIES 

For  Cut  Flowers.  No  “GET-RICH-QUICK-SCHEME,”  but  a 
certain  moderate  annual  profit  without  a  penny  for  running 


Crates,  Baskets 
and  Fruit  Packages 

It’s  yours  for  the  asking. 


expenses.  The  Industry  In  its  Infancy.  Wonderful  Pos¬ 
sibilities.  We’ll  prove  it  if  you'll  sond  us  your  name  on 
a  postal  card.  NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PUNT. 

Mohican  Peony  Gardens 

Sinking  Springs,  Penn. 


\ 


Dwyer’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Strong,  healthy  plants  from  selected  stock  of  choicest  fruiting  varieties  sure  to  give 
satisfaction  and  PRODUCE  A  FULL  CROP  IN  1907. 

r?  also  hav®  a  ful1  line  of  Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  etc.,  for 
L  all  Planting.  We  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Catalogue  Free. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  I,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


TREES 


$5  PER  IOO.  FREIGHT  PAID  App,le'  P2.ar’,£lnm'  Cherry,  Peach  aim  Carolina 

iwv,  rilLIHIll  rHIU  Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 
AUkindsof  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Rememberwe  beat  all  other  reliable 
Nurseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery',  Box  10,  Geneva,  N  Y 


THE  BOSS  POTATO  DIGGER 


works  well  in 
stony  ground  and 
on  side  hill.  Digs 
every  row.  WARRANTED. 
Thousands  in  use.  Write  for 
prices.  Manufactured  by 

E.  R.  ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO., 

Corning,  N.  Y, 


A 


1906. 
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CHEMICALS  AND  WORN-OUT  SOIL 
Story  of  a  Ton  of  Hay. 

Its  Composition. — Chemistry  and  com¬ 
mon  sense  unite  in  telling  us  that  this  load 
of  2,000  pounds  of  hay  is  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  organic  or  combustible  matter, 
but  after  burning  it  there  will  be  some¬ 
thing  left;  the  inorganic.  To  that  inor¬ 
ganic  matter,  the  ashes,  chemistry  looks 
for  the  mineral  elements,  phosphoric  acid, 
potash,  lime,  etc.  So  far  as  the  organic 
matter  is  concerned,  it  has  been  found 
to  be  largely  composed  of  carbon  absorbed 
from  the  atmosphere,  a  faculty  all  plants 
seem  to  have  when  growing  in  the  light. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  difference 
in  potato  tops,  grown  in  a  dark  cellar 
away  from  the  light,  and  those  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  size  grown  out  of  doors.  The  out¬ 
door  grown  will  be  found  much  heavier, 
due  to  the  amount  of  carbon  taken  in 
from  the  atmosphere.  Suppose  it  were 
possible  to  burn  a  load  of  hay  weighing 
2,000  pounds,  so  carefully  that  no  loss  of 
ashes  should  occur,  the  idea  being  to  find 
out  what  practical  chemistry  has  to  say 
regarding  the  constituent  elements.  From 
the  Year  Book  of  the  U.  S.  Government, 
1894,  we  learn  that  from  2,000  pounds  of 
hay  there  will  be  left  98  pounds  of  ashes, 
leaving  out  some  slight  fraction ;  98 

pounds  then  is  all  there  is  in  sight  of  the 
entire  load ;  1,900  pounds  is  gone.  Where 
did  it  go?  We  have  before  us  in  that 
little  pile  of  ashes  the  evidence  of  the 
soil’s  part  in  the  production  of  a  load  of 
hay.  That  came  from  the  soil,  the  min¬ 
eral  elements,  or  the  inorganic  matter,  if 
you  prefer  the  term.  The  organic  mat¬ 
ter  has  been  consumed  by  fire,  or  rather 
the  fire  has  caused  these  organic  elements 
to  resolve  themselves  into  their  original 
forms.  They  have  gone  back  into  the  at¬ 
mosphere  from  whence  they  came  to  re¬ 
appear  in  other  forms  of  vegetable  life 
at  some  other  time  and  place.  To  bring 
back  these  disappearing  substances,  and 
to  get  paid  for  doing  it,  is  one  of  the  fine 
points  in  modern  agriculture.  While  we 
are  at  this  point  of  our  discussion  per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  as  well  to  try  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  there  is  of  value  to  the  soil 
or  crop  in  that  rapidly  disappearing 
1,900  pounds.  From  the  authority  quoted 
above  we  learn  that  the  only  element  of 
value  is  that  of  nitrogen,  of  which  there 
is  likely  to  be  found  about  25  pounds. 

Carbon  and  Nitrogen. — Of  course  we 
have  already  understood  that  the  larger 
part  of  that  load  of  hay  was  composed  of 
carbon.  This  product  was  obtained  from 
the  air,  by  the  assimilative  power  of  the 
plant.  But  the  small  portion  of  nitrogen 
came  originally  from  the  air  also,  that 
great  storehouse  of  nitrogen.  It  exists 
there  in  the  form  of  a  gas,  composing  as 
has  been  stated,  about  four-fifths  of  the 
atmosphere.  Nitrogen  in  its  pure  state 
can  be  taken  up  by  growing  crops  only  as 
it  is  found  in  combination  with  other  sub¬ 
stances.  The  clover  and  other  plants  of 
the  same  botanical  family  have,  as  is 
well  known,  the  faculty  of  obtaining  and 
assimilating  large  quantities  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  nitrogen  through  the  medium  of 
what  is  known  as  soil  bacteria,  that  oc¬ 
cupy  the  tumors  or  nodules  on  the  root. 
When  you  pull  up  a  nice  thrifty  clover 
plant  that  has  grown  on  fairly  rich  soil, 
there  will  be  found  a  whole  lot  of  little 
pimples  or  nodules,  as  they  are  called. 
The  scientific  men  tell  us  that  these  little 
lumps  on  the  roots  are  just  teeming  with 
life,  too  small  to  be  seen  without  the  a«d 
of  a  microscope.  In  some  way — nobody 
seems  to  know  just  how — these  micro¬ 
scopic  organisms  obtain  the  nitrogen  from 
the  air  that  circulates  through  the  soil, 
and  the  crop  that  they  infest  gets  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  it,  and  ultimately  the  soil.  It  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  clover  plants  are 
taken  from  the  soil  and  the  nodules  are 
not  perceptible.  In  that  case  the  plant 
is  not  supposed  to  be  obtaining  any  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  air,  but  is  drawing  on  the 
stored  content  remaining  in  the  soil.  The 
market  gardener  may  be,  and  invariably 
is  justified  in  buying  a  high-priced  nitro¬ 
gen,  to  force  his  crops  for  the  early  mar¬ 
ket.  Not  so  the  farmer,  unless  it  may  be 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


in  special  cases,  or  until  the  soil  has  be¬ 
come  inoculated  with  the  bacteria  of  the 
leguminous  plants.  The  farmer  can  al¬ 
ways  obtain  his  supply  of  nitrogen  from 
the  atmosphere  by  growing  the  crops 
referred  to,  and  returning  them  to  the 
soil,  as  referred  to  previously,  when  grow¬ 
ing  a  crop  of  cow  peas  for  potatoes. 
These  leguminous  crops,  clover,  cow  peas, 
etc.,  can  be  easily  grown  on  ground -too 
poor  for  clover  to  thrive  on,  by  furnish¬ 
ing  a  moderate  quantity  of  the  mineral 
elements,  concerning  which  I  shall  speak 
later. 

Combinations  of  Nitrogen. — But  you 
say,  “Suppose  I  do  not  want  to  wait  a 
year  or  two  to  grow  a  crop  of  those 
things,  and  then  wait  for  them  to  decom¬ 
pose  in  the  soil  and  undergo  the  chemical 
changes  necessary  to  fit  them  for  assimi¬ 
lation  by  the  future  crop.  Suppose  I  am 
in  a  hurry,  want  to  seed  a  piece  of  ground 
to  meadow,  and  am  not  sure  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen  content  of  that  field.  Where  shall  I 
find  it,  in  what  form,  by  what  name  will 
it  be  called  and  what  shall  I  ask  for  in 
the  market?”  We  have  spoken  quite 
frequently  of  the  vast  stores  of  nitrogen 
existing  in  the  atmosphere,  waiting  to  be 
utilized  by  the  intellect  of  man,  but  the 
nitrogen  of  commerce  is  found  in  many 
places  and  many  forms.  In  nitrate  of 
soda  in  combination  with  other  sub¬ 
stances,  it  is  found  as  a  mineral.  The 
reason  why  nitrate  of  soda  is  such  an  ac¬ 
tive  agent  in  promoting  growth  is  be¬ 
cause  it  is  in  the  nitrate  form  that 
all  other  forms  of  nitrate  must  be 
brought  before  the  plant  can  appropriate 
it.  In  organic  forms  it  must  undergo 
the  process  of  decomposition  before 
reaching  the  nitrate  stage.  Another  rea¬ 
son  is,  in  consequence  of  its  solubility, 
being  as  easily  dissolved  as  sugar.  Ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  contains  about  15  per  cent 
nitrogen,  that  is  15  pounds  of  nitrogen 
in  every  hundred  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  Like  all  other  forms  of  nitrogen 
it  is  valuable  in  fertilizers  for  its 
ability  to  promote  the  growth  of  leaves 
and  foliage  generally.  Perhaps  dried 
blood  is  the  next  on  the  list  so  far 
as  availability  is  concerned.  (I  notice 
some  manufacturers  fail  to  grind  the  brick 
from  which  they  make  it  as  fine  as  I  like  to 
have  it.)  It  usually  contains  in  low  grades 
from  six  to  10  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  The 
high  grades  run  from  10  to  15  per  cent 
Cotton-seed  meal  is  an  excellent  form  in 
which  to  obtain  organic  nitrogen,  not 
quite  so  immediately  available  as  blood, 
perhaps,  but  very  reliable  if  it  can  be 
bought  right.  The  demand  for  feeding 
is  such  that  the  price  is  pretty  well  sus¬ 
tained.  This  can  be  said  also  of  linseed 
meal.  A  good  grade  of  cotton-seed  meal 
will  run  from  six  to  eight  per  cent  nitro¬ 
gen,  with  some  considerable  traces  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  potash.  Linseed 
meal  is  not  quite  so  rich.  Sulphate  of 
ammonia  is  by  many  well-informed  per¬ 
sons  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list,  so 
far  as  its  nitrogen  content  is  concerned. 
A  by-product  of  the  gas  and  coke  works, 
it  frequently  contains  20  per  cent  nitro¬ 
gen.  Tankage  comes  from  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  houses  and  rendering  establish¬ 
ments,  and  perhaps  may  be  hastily 
compared  to  what  is  left  in  the  farmer’s 
kettle  when  he  has  finished  rendering 
lard.  In  my  immediate  neighborhood 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  this  material 
available,  from  the  carcasses  of  mules 
killed  about  the  coal  mines  as  well  as 
dead  animals  gathered  from  a  thickly  pop¬ 
ulated  section.  It  contains  from  six  to 
10  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  perhaps  twice 
that  amount  of  phosphoric  acid.  , 

Available  Nitrogen. — While  on  the 
subject  of  nitrogen  and  before  we  leave 
it  to  take  up  the  contents  of  that  little 
pile  of  ashes,  it  may  be  well  to  remind 
ourselves  that  in  buying  nitrogenous  fer¬ 
tilizers,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  study 
the  question  of  availability.  Every  prom¬ 
inent  dealer  in  fertilizing  material  knows 
where  to  go  when  he  wants  a  lot  of 
leather  scrap  from  a  shoe  factory,  old 
horns,  lots  of  hair,  and  they  can  get  them 
finely  ground,  and  the  chemists  say  these 


substances  are  very  rich  in  nitrogen.  But 
it  is  so  slowly  available,  that  one  should 
have  got  his  grandfather  to  make  the  ap- 
lication.  But  here  in  this  little  pile  of 
ashes,  the  inorganic  part  of  that  load  of 
hay,  we  are  confronted  by  another  truth, 
that  while  nitrogen  in  its  numberless 
forms  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  crop,  the  fact  remains  that 
there  are  mineral  manures  as  well  as 
vegetable.  I  hope  to  take  up  this,  phase 
of  the  subject  next.  M.  garrahan. 


The  Chicken:  “Ma,  I’ve  just  seen  a 
little  chicken  fall  over  a  hundred  feet 
without  being  killed.”  The  Old  Hen : 
“Good  gracious!  How  did  it  happen?” 
The  Chicken :  “He  tripped  over  a  sleep¬ 
ing  centipede. — Ally  Sloper’s  Half  Holi¬ 
day. 

ADVANCE 

Gasoline  Engines. 

We  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  Gasoline 
Engines  for  farm¬ 
ers.  If  you  want  to 
learn  about  the 
best  farm  gasoline 
engine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  write  to  Geo. 

D.  Poll!  Mfg. 

Go.,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Steam  Engines 

3  to  25  Horse  Power,  mounted  or 
stationary.  Also  1,  2,  and  3-Horse 
Tread  Powers,  2  to  8-Horse  Sweep 
Powers,  Separators,  Corn- 
Shellers,  Feed  Grinders,  Fod¬ 
der  Cutters, Wood  Saws,  Cul¬ 
tivators,  Land  Rollers,  Corn 
Planters,  Potato  Planters. 

THE  MKSSI.NUKU  HFG.  CO.,  Tatamj,  Pa. 

WEEDSPORT  SILOS 

The  three  styles  we  build  are  mod¬ 
els  of  up-to-date  silo  construction. 
The  cut  shows  the  “Weedsport 
Improved  Silo,”  with  removable 
sliding,  interchangeable  doors,  and 
Octagon  Shingle  Roof. 

A  Silo  will  pay  its  cost  in  one  year 
from  saving  in  fodder  and  increase 
of  milk.  Write  for  Catalogue,  stat¬ 
ing  size  wanted. 

THE  ABRAM  WALRATH  CO., 

Box  83, 

WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Our  Gem  Hay  Press  is  the  strongest  and 
most  efficient  press  you  can  buy.  It  weighs  2600 
pounds,  while  presses  of  this  size  by  some  other 
makers  weigh  only  1500  to  1800  pounds.  Is  it  any 
wonder  such  presses  are  continually  breaking 
down  and  require  constant  expense  for  repairs? 
Our  aim  is  to  make  the  lightest  press  consistent 
with  good  service.  Every  part  is  made  amply 
strong  for  the  work  it  is  called  upon  to  do. 

To  those  who  have  not  seen  one  of  our  presses 
in  use  its  simplicity  and  ease  of  operation  will 
prove  a  revelation. 

The  easy  direct  application  of  the  power  by 
means  of  our  wonderful  power-head  with  its 
nine  inch  trip  lever  arms  gives  us  the  greatest 
possible  baling  pressure  for  every  pound  of  the 
horses’  pull.  We  have  an  automatic  brake  de¬ 
vice  which  controls  the  rebound  of  the  plunger, 
and  there  is  not  the  jar  and  jerk  which  makes 
some  presses  so  hard  on  the  team.  The  power- 
head  so  controls  the  work  that  an  easy  steady 
pull  is  all  that  is  required  from  the  team,  and  we 
get  two  baling  strokes  from  each  of  their  circles. 

The  feed  opening  is  thirty  inches,  the  plunger 
travel  is  thirty-eight  inches,  rapid  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  slow  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  making 
it  easy  for  the  man  to  put  in  large  charges  and 
have  plenty  of  time  to  do  it.  It  is  such  points 
as  this  which  give  our  machines  an  average  ca¬ 
pacity  of  10  to  15  tons  a  day  and  frequent  records 
of  18  or  20  tons  day  after  day  with  the  same  men 
and  horses. 

Our  Hay  Press  Book  tells  what  our  machines 
do,  and  we  would  like  you  to  read  the  testimon¬ 
ials  of  those  who  have  used  them. 

Our  nearly  forty  years  experience  and  con¬ 
stant  improvement  of  our  presses  is  back  of  our 
guarantee.  Ask  anyone  who  has  ever  used  one 
of  our  presses,  or  who  has  ever  had  dealings  with 
us  what  he  thinks  about  our  presses  and  our 
methods  of  doing  business. 

Send  us  your  order  for  one  of  our  Gem  Tull  Circle 
14x18  Steel  Balers  with  draft  for  $145.00  f.o.b.  Quincy, 
and  we  will  ship  at  once  accompanied  by  complete 
outfit  including  feed  fork,  wrenches,  oil-can,  tie¬ 
making  machine,  lifting  jack  and  full  instructions 
how  to  set  up  and  operate. 

If  it  does  not  come  up  to  our  representations,  you 
may  return  it  and  we  will  refund  your  money 
and  pay  freight. 


I 


Geo.ErtelCo. 

ESTi,B867HED  •  Q.U I NCY.  I  LL. 
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MAKE  DAIRY  FARMING  SUCCESSFUL 

They  put  an  end  to  wasteful  feeding  and  supply  the  richest  and  best  of 
winter  forage. 

In  Spring  the  cows  are  sleek,  fat,  and  healthy,  and  the  milk  yield  is  25 

Ser  cent  greater.  The  cost  of  feeding  is  reduced  one  half  and  the  farmer 
as  his  hay  to  sell  at  a  profit.  The  added  profit  spells  SUCCESS. 

Agents  wanted  in  unaasigned  territory.  Write  for  free  booklet  u 

THE  STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


-Quick  Work  at  the  Silo 

No  delay — no  annoyance — a  saving  of  time  and  money,  if  you  have  our  outfit 

THE  Abenaque  Gasoline  Engine 
the  Papec  Pneumatic 


Cutter. 


The  cutter  of  best  modern  type;  elevates  into  any  silo 
and  requires  the  least  power.  Abenaque  Engines  (suited 
ed  forall  farm  work)  can  be  set  anywharo  in  any  po.l- 
tlon,  and  run  without  foundation  or  bolting  down. 

Economical  in  fuel— entirely  dependable. 

We  make  farm  engines  from  2  to  25  H.  P. ;  special  sawi  ng  outfits,  etc. 

Get  prices  and  CatalogueO. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS.  WESTMINSTER  STATION;  VERMONT 


Make  Your  Own  Light 

The  Fairbanks-Mobse  Electric  Light  Outfit  gives 
plenty  of  good  light  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Gas,  Gasoline  or  Kerosene  Engines  for  all  purposes, 
from  2  h.  p.  up. 

Cutout  complete  advertisement  and  send  to 

Fairbanks.  Morse  6*  Co., 

Morvroo  St.,  Chicago.  Ill. 

Please  send  me  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  C  598 
Gasoline  Engines. 


I  may  want . .h.  p.  to  run.. 

Street  No. _ 

State 


STODDARD  LINE 

- OF - 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

For  farm,  shop  or  mill  use.  Vertical 
or  horizontal.  Mounted  or  Stationary 
Sizes  from  114  to  100  H.  P. 

Pumping  and  Electric  Lighting  Outfits  a  Specialty. 

Sold  under  Our  Guarantee. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  -  Rutland,  Vt. 

Write  for  Catalog  E.  H. 
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T1IE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Augrust  4, 


Ruralisms  | 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Automobile  Dust. — A  new  and  serious 
menace  to  horticultural  interests  every¬ 
where  are  the  dust  clouds  so  freely  raised 
on  country  roads  by  swift-speeding  auto¬ 
mobiles.  Hedges,  trees  and  shrubberies 
are  so  coated  as  not  only  to  appear  un¬ 
sightly,  but  to  suffer  in  health.  Lawns 
and  hayfields  are  crusted  to  the  extent  of 
rendering  forage  from  the  latter  unpalata¬ 
ble,  and  at  times  dangerous  to  animals 
consuming  it,  as  mentioned  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  notes  on  page  544.  The  effect  on 
fruits  and  vegetables  grown  near  much- 
traveled  roads  is  equally  disastrous.  Un¬ 
less  gathered  immediately  after  heavy 
rains  these  products  are  so  grimy  as  to 
disgust  users.  Complaints  of  damage  are 
becoming  numerous.  We  hear  of  a  de¬ 
mand  by  a  European  nurseryman  on  the 
road  authorities  for  compensation  for  a 
ruined  business.  Minor  losses  and  dis¬ 
comforts  to  householders  are  so  common 
that  we  may  expect  an  insistent  demand 
for  the  abatement  of  the  automobile 
speeding  nuisance  or  its  confinement  to 
roads  especially  watered  or  oiled  for  the 
purpose.  It  needs  no  prophet  to  predict 
the  days  of  fast  running  on  ordinary  roads 
are  numbered.  The  dust  evil,  when  wide¬ 
ly  recognized,  will  accomplish  what  the 
physical  dangers  and  inconvenience  to  le¬ 
gitimate  road  users  have  failed  to  do.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  staying  the  hand  of 
progress,  but  of  utilizing  a  beneficent  in¬ 
vention  in  a  rational  manner.  The  auto¬ 
mobile  is  yet  in  its  incipient  stage,  and  the 
imagination  can  scarcely  conceive  of  the 
ultimate  possibilities  of  its  usefulness,  but 
it  is  already  demonstrated  that  country 
roads  are  not  proper  mediums  for  the 
development  of  high  speed  with  any  form 
of  vehicle  whatever.  If  automobile  drivers 
wish  to  travel  over  ordinary  dirt  or  stone 
roads  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so 
at  a  speed  likely  to  raise  destructive  dust 
or  inconvenience  other  users.  If  they  desire 
to  speed  their  machines  it  should  only 
be  permitted  on  roads  especially  prepared 
for  the  purpose.  The  automobile  nui¬ 
sance  is  a  matter  for  health  boards  rather 
than  police  authorities  to  deal  with,  and 
every  sufferer  should  make  his  demands 
in  a  forcible  manner. 

Greig's  Gorgeous  Tulip. — Many  hand¬ 
some  tulip  species  are  known,  and  new 
ones  are  quite  frequently  discovered  as 
botanical  explorations  are  pushed  to  the 
more  remote  countries  of  Central  Asia. 
They  are  little  cultivated  out  of  botanical 
gardens,  though  often  more  worthy  of  ad¬ 
miration  than  the  showy  florists’  varieties 
so  universally  planted.  One  of  the  excep¬ 
tions  is  1  ulipa  Griegi,  a  native  of  Tur¬ 
kestan,  which  was  widely  advertised  some 
years  ago  as  the  “Queen  of  all  tulips.” 

It  was  prominently  offered  by  mail-trade 
houses  and  was  doubtless  well  distributed 
among  amateurs  fond  of  choice  novelties 
in  bulbous  flowering  plants.  We  do  not 
find  that  general  success  attended  the 
trials,  as  the  bulbs  then  sent  were  usually 
collected  specimens,  too  small  and  weak  to 
respond  to  the  cultivator’s  efforts,  and  few 
blooms  seem  to  have  been  secured.  We 
recall  a  planting  of  a  dozen  bulbs,  secured 
at  no  trifling  expense,  only  three  of  which 
ever  made  any  leaf  growth,  and  from 
which  no  blooms  were  ever  secured.  An¬ 
other  dozen  of  larger  bulbs  was  planted, 
eight  of  which  grew,  while  three  blos¬ 
somed  the  first  season  and  all  bloomed  tire 
second  and  several  successive  years.  At 
sight  of  these  magnificent  flowers  and  the 
beautifully  mottled  foliage  one  could  read¬ 
ily  agree  that  Grieg’s  tulip  is  the  choicest 
gem  of  a  beautiful  genus.  Since  then  a 
group  of  25  strong  cultivated  bulbs,  bed¬ 
ded  in  sandy  peat  brought  from  a  neigh¬ 
boring  swamp,  have  given  such  exceeding¬ 
ly  fine  blooms  as  to  confirm  the  title  of 
the  sovereign  of  all  tulips  in  our  estima¬ 
tion,  and  we  are  content  to  overlook  the 


rather  short  life  of  the  species  under  cul¬ 
tivation,  for  it  does  not  appear  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  garden  treatment  or  artificial  prop¬ 
agation,  the  commercial  supply  of  bulbs 
being  kept  up  by  collecting  wild  speci¬ 
mens.  This  species  blooms  early  in  May, 
sending  up  several  broad  green  leaves 
crinkled  at  the  edges,  blotched  with  purple 
brown,  and  crowned  with  an  immense 
bright  orange-scarlet  flower,  as  large  as 
a  coffee  cup.  When  open  to  the  sun  they 
are  more  than  five  inches  across,  and  are 
very  lasting  if  protected  from  strong 
winds.  Sandy  or  peaty  soil  appears  to 
suit  them  best,  and  though  doubtless  as 
hardy  as  other  tulips  one  feels  disposed 
to  protect  the  very  attractive  foliage  from 
late  frosts  by  some  loose  covering  put  on 
when  unusual  cold  threatens.  There  is 
a  tendency  under  cultivation  for  the  scar¬ 
let  color,  the  glowing  tint  of  which  is 
quite  unique  among  tulips,  to  “sport”  to 
golden  yellow.  Our  planting  this  year 
had  all  variations  and  combinations  of 
scarlet  and  yellow  in  the  form  of  broad 
central  stripes  down  the  petals.  While 
the  yellow  and  variegated  forms  are  very 
lovely  our  preference  is  for  the  typical  col¬ 
oring  of  the  wild  type.  Much  better  bulbs 
are  now  in  commerce  than  formerly  and 
are  offered  by  all  dealers  at  about  15  cents 
each.  They  are  not  adapted  for  pot  cul¬ 
ture  as  often  shown  in  illustrations  but 
are  well  worth  trial  in  the  garden.  They 
should  be  planted  in  early  Autumn  like 
other  tulips,  giving  them  light  soil  and 
no  manure. 

Other  New  Tulips. — We  have  grown 
some  recently  discovered  tulip  species  with 
fair  success,  and  find  Tulipa  Tubergeniana 
from  Bokhara,  the  most  showy.  It  has  a 
large  bulb  and  is  a  strong  ^nd  thrifty 
grower,  with  unspotted  green,  pointed 
foliage  and  immense  scarlet  flowers  with 
a  black  and  yellow  basal  blotch,  the  point¬ 
ed  petals  spreading  nearly  seven  inches 
when  fully’-  opened.  A  noticeable  feature 
is  the  abundance  of  pollen,  the  large  an¬ 
thers  shedding  nearly  a  teaspoonful  soon 
after  the  flower  opens.  It  is  a  lasting, 
brilliant  and  decorative  flower,  worthy  of 
a  place  in  any  garden,  and  apparently  well 
adapted  for  cultivation. 

Tulipa  Micheliana  is  another  new 
Asiatic  species  allied  to  Grieg’s  tulip  and 
having  brown-marked  foliage  of  the  same 
character,  but  scarcely  as  attractive.  It 
is  a  very  early  bloomer,  the  flower  being 
quite  large,  deep  red  in  color,  with  a  very 
black  blotch.  It  grows  here  about  eight 
inches  high  and  is  very  showy,  but  the 
bulbs  do  not  renew  themselves  after 
blooming. 


Tulipa  Fosteriana  is  a  rate  novelty 
something  like  T.  Tubergeniana,  but  with 
narrower  flowers  that  do  not  appear  to  en¬ 
dure  the  sun  well.  The  basal  blotch  is 
brown  rather  than  black.  It  is,  however, 
a  handsome  species.  Unfortunately  these 
new  kinds  are  not  offered  in  this  country. 
They  cost  from  18  to  50  cents  each  in  Hol¬ 
land.  _  w.  v.  F. 

FAN  FOR  CLEANING  GRAPES 

G.  Baltimore,  Md. — We  have  been 

asked  for  a  fan  to  clean  grapes ;  party  in 
question  has  a  large  vineyard,  and  when 
he  gathers  the  fruit,  there  are  lots  of  leaves 
and  trash  that  he  wants  to  blow  out.  Do 
you  know  of  a  manufacturer  making  such 
a  machine? 

There  is  for  certain  no  such  a  thing 
as  a  fan  for  cleaning  grapes  used  in  this 
section.  Nor  can  I  conceive  a  way  of 
gathering  grapes  that  would  make  the 
use  of  a  fan  necessary.  Grapes  come  to 
us  by  the  ton,  in  all  sorts  of  packages, 
but  never  a  need  of  a  fan  to  clean  them. 
A  little  hot  air  to  the  pickers  is  all  that 
he  needs.  N.  H. 

Ulster  Co..  N.  Y. 

I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  machine. 
I  cannot  understand  why  one  would  want 
to  use  such  a  thing.  A.  I.  LOOP. 

Pennsylvania. 

All  of  the  grapes  that  I  have  ever  seen 
picked  are  picked  by  hand  into  baskets 
or  crates,  and  are  entirely  free  from 
leaves  or  trash  of  of  any  kind.  If  your 
reader  is  a  southern  man,  and  is  growing 
Scupperong  grapes,  it  is  possible  he  might 
experience  the  difficulty  he  mentions. 
These  grapes,  as  you  probably  know,  are 
usually  grown  on  an  arbor,  and  produce 
fruit  more  like  plums  than  grapes.  The 
clusters  seldom  have  more  than  three  or 
four  berries,  and  more  often  only  one. 
The  grapes  are  usually  gathered  either  by 
shaking  them  off  the  vines  or  knocking 
them  off  with  a  pole.  He  says,  however, 
that  he  has  a  large  vineyard.  I  have 
never  known  the  Scuppernong  grown  in 
vineyards,  but  think  they  are  quite  gen¬ 
erally  grown  in  some  portions  of  the 
South.  Certainly  a  machine  of  the  kind 
he  asks  for  would  be  of  no  use  whatever 
in  gathering  grapes  in  any  of  the  North¬ 
ern  States  and  I  have  never  heard  of  one 
being  used  anywhere.  e.  h.  p.  I 

Pennsylvania  Alfalfa. — Two  years  ago 
I  gave  a  description  of  a  trial  patch  of 
Alfalfa.  I  plowed  up  a  part  of  It,  but  have 
just  2G  rods  now ;  it  is  a  wonder  to  every¬ 
one,  and  scarcely  a  day  but  I  must  answer 
some  question  about  it.  June  12  I  cut  13 
large  cocks  of  hay  from  it  and  now  it  is 
nearly  two  feet  high  and  just  beginning  to 
blossom.  w.  b.  t. 

Pennsylvania. 


IV h fix  j’oti  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Neither  the  HOTTEST  day  of  Au¬ 
gust  nor  the  COLDEST'  day  of  Janu¬ 
ary  affects  the  Carey  Roof.  In  the 
process  of  its  manufacture,  the  As¬ 
phalt  Cement,  found  only  in  Carey’s 
Roofing,  undergoes  a  secret  chem¬ 
ical  treatment,  which  renders  it  ab¬ 
solutely  proof  against  heat  or  cold. 
Hence 

CAREYS  ROOFING 

forever  retains  its  form,  life  and  flexibility. 
Carey’s  Roofing  resists  fire,  moisture  and 
wind;  is  adapted  to  steep  or  flat  surfaces;  is 
easily  and  neatly  laid  on  new  buildings,  or 
over  leaky  shingle  or  metal  roofs  without 
removing  same.  The  Patent  Carey  Lap 
protects  nail  heads. 

Carey  warehouses  are  located  at  conven¬ 
ient  points  all  over  the  country,  insuring 
you  lowest  freight  rates. 

Write  for  Free  sample  and  beautiful  booklet. 

Please  mention  the  size  of  your  building. 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  MFG.  CO. 

Established  1873 

42  Wayne  ave„  Cincinnati,  O. 


No.  2  Multi* 
I>le  Conduit. . 


BUILDING  MATERIAL 

for  houses,  bams  and  farm 
buildings  of  every  description. 

Stands  greater 
weight,  and  is 
cheaper  than 
brick,  stone  or 
cement.  Send 
for  estimates. 
Samples  sent 
f  r  e  e.  Freight 
prepaid. 

Sold  only  in 
car  loads. 

Write 

H.  B.  Camp  Co. 

Bessemer  Bldg. 
PITTSBURG,  PENN. 


WITH  TUB 

"EMPIRE  KING 99 

and  bugs*  worms,  blight,  etc.,  will  I 
have  no  terrors  for  you.  Best  con- I 
struction,  agitators,  no  scorched  I 

foliage.  \\  e  make  all  sizes  and  styles.  Free  hook 
on  spraying.  Agents  wanted. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  No.  2  Eleventh  St., Elmira, N.  Y. 


CRAIN 


and  FERTILIZER 

DRILL 

The  YORK  FORCE  FEED  DRILL  combines 
ligntness  with  strength.  Most  complete  drill  made.  No 
complex  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Boxes  are  close  to 
ground.  Easily  F„ii„ 


ground.  Easily 
regulates 
quantity 
of  seed 

or  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

AWARD¬ 
ED  GOLD 
MEDAL 
SI.  Louis 
World’s 
Fair. 

Weight, 

Only  700  lbs 
A  gents  Wan  ted. 

W rite  for  catalogue. 

THE  HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  CO 

Mfrs.,  York,  I’a. 


F  ully 
Guaranteed 


JIADK  ALSO  WITH  DISC 


about  Buckeye  Combined  Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill 
he  is  prepared  to  back  up  by  the  actual  construction 
and  qualification  of  the  machine  itself. 

In  short  he  can  “show  you”  the  real  practical 
reasons  why  Buckeye  Drills  are  the  kind  you  should 
buy.  He  can  show  you  why  they  are  the  greatest 
drills  made  today. 

He  can  point  to  the  features  in  Buckeye  Drills 
that  account  for  their  superiority,  and  if  you  will  take 
the  trouble  to  compare  these  points  you  cannot  help 
but  conclude  they  are  the  best  drills  from 
every  standpoint. 

You  will  see  why  they  last  longer. 

You  will  see  why  they  do  better  work. 
You  will  see  why  they  are  more  conven¬ 
ient  and  satisfactory  to  operate. 

You  will  see  why  they  are  the  cheapest 
drill  for  you  to  put  your  money  into. 


For  instance  just  compare  the  Buckeye  square 
steel  tubing  frame  to  others.  Note  it  is  made  with¬ 
out  riveted  joints  or  malleable  iron  corner  pieces  and 
you  will  realize  why  it  lasts  so  much  longer. 

Examine  carefully  the  Cone  Gear  for  driving  and 
feeding.  Here’s  a  feature  well  worth  a  trip  to  the 
Buckeye  dealer’s  store  for  personal  inspection. 

Ask  him  to  show  why  it  is  the  most  accurate  in 
feed  and  the  easiest  to  change  the  quantity;  how  it 
does  away  with  interchangeable  gears — how  it  saves 
so  much  in  repairs  and  time. 

Then  notice  the  Disc  Seeding  Device — another 
Buckeye  strong  feature;  the  Hard  Oiler  which  forms 
an  absolutely  dust-proof  bearing;  also  the  Double 
Run  Force  Feed,  in  fact  there  is  not  a  point  about  a 
Buckeye  Drill  that  will  not  impress  you  favorably  if 
you  will  investigate  it. 

If  you  will  write  us  we’ll  send  you  the  name  of  the 
nearest  Buckeye  dealer  where  you  can  see  this 
famous  drill  with  your  own  eyes. 

For  50  years — half  a  century — we  have  been 
making  drills  that  have  made  the  name  “Buck¬ 
eye”  a  guarantee  of  drill  satisfaction,  both  in 
service  and  wear. 

Don’t  buy  a  drill  until  you  have  inspected 
the  Non-Corrosive  Glass  Fertilizer  Distributor 
on  the  Buckeye.  It  is  the  only  fertilizer  that 
don’t  and  can’t  corrode.  The  feed  plate  is 
made  of  glass — that’s  the  reason  it  is  the 
only  successful  distributor  made.  Write  for 
our  1907  Drill  Book — it’s  free. 

P.  P.  MAST  &  COMPANY 

Dept.  B£,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Farm  Notes. — The  rain  of  July  21  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten  at  Hope  Farm. 
The  morning  opened  dull  and  foggy,  but 
I  thought  it  would  clear  before  dinner. 
Our  first  job  was  to  cut  down  a  cherry 
tree  in  front  of  the  new  house.  This 
tree  interferes  with  another  finer  one,  and 
obscures  the  view.  So  I  put  the  boys 
at  it,  and  I  got  a  line  on  what  George 
Washington  would  have  done  with  his 
hatchet  if  his  father  had  put  him  at  work. 
It  is  not  the  duty  of  a  good  American  to 
say  anything  against  Washington’s  char¬ 
acter.  The  tree  came  down  finally.  Aunt 
Jennie  had  just  arrived  from  Alabama 
with  her  three  children.  She  took  old 
Jerry  in  the  open  wagon  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  drive  to  the  station  for  her  trunk. 
The  boy  and  I  went  to  mowing  weeds 
while  Merrill  raked  them  with  the  horse 
rake  and  piled  them  around  the  yyung 
apple  trees.  Philip  was  clearing  the 
garden  of  weeds.  It  was  one  of  those 
sticky  days,  when  your  clothes  seem 
changing  to  muscilage.  All  of  a  sudden 
a  thick  wall  of  fog  seemed  to  drop  off 
the  western  hills  upon  us.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  air  stirring,  but  this  fog  suddenly 
fell  or  rolled  into  the  valley.  The  boys 
were  working  a  little  to  the  west  of  me, 
I  heard  them  shout  and  saw  shadows 
darting  past  in  the  fog — and  then  came  a 
burst  of  rain  that  got  me  before  I  had 
made  two  rods  for  the  barn.  There 
wasn’t  any  sparring  or  side-stepping  about 
that  deluge — it  got  down  to  business  at 
once.  Before  I  got  to  the  barn  the  fog 
was  washed  away  and  the  barnyard  was 
afloat.  Looking  from  the  barn  door  we 
saw  little  ponds  forming  in  all  our  low 
places,  and  small  rivers  pouring  down 
the  hill  sides.  If  the  redroot  and  “pusley” 
in  the  old  strawberry  bed  didn’t  grow 
six  inches  in  the  two  hours  that  storm 
lasted  our  eyes  deceived  us.  At  any 
rate,  our  hay  was  all  in  the  mow,  while 
our  neighbor’s  mower  had  clicked  all  the 
day  before.  The  garden  soil  was  just 
about  as  full  as  a  drunken  man,  and  I 
kept  thinking  about  those  children  out  in 
the  storm.  However,  it’s  better  to  face 
the  storm  with  labor  than  in  idleness, 
and  there  were  harnesses  to  oil,  wagons 
to  grease,  henhouses  to  clean  and  plenty 
of  other  indoor  jobs.  We  kept  out  of 
mischief,  and  by  noon  the  rain  slacked, 
the  sun  slowly  appeared,  the  children 
came  home  only  a  little  wet  and  15 
hearty  eaters  sat  down  to  dinner.  But 
the  storm  left  its  depressing  effect  behind. 
Nelson  quit  for  the  day,  and  Philip 
wanted  to  go  to  New  York.  I  marshalled 
my  boys  after  dinner,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  my  army  had  faith  and  energy 
enough  to  blow  down  the  walls  of 
Jericho.  They  hunted  shelter  without 
regret  at  the  first  drops  of  another  storm. 
However,  we  got  the  lower  orchard 
cleaned  and  mulched,  the  cherry  tree  cut 
up  and  hauled  away,  and  other  little  jobs 
done.  Among  other  things  we  dipped 
Shep  in  Zenoleum  to  cure  his  mange. 
Poor  Shep  didn’t  fancy  having  kindness 
rubbed  into  him  in  just  this  way.  He  is 
losing  faith  in  human  nature.  When  we 
call  him  now  he  comes,  but  the  very  wag 
of  his  tail  shows  that  he  fears  we  are 
to  give  him  another  dose.  And  like  some 
humans  he  will  not  associate  his  relief 
with  our  treatment.  .  .  .  The  wet 
weather  has  upset  almost  every  plan  we 
ever  had  except  that  of  cutting  mulch 
for  the  trees — and  that  is  hardly  needed. 
The  boys  claim  that  by  the  time  they 
weed  to  the  end  of  a  row  more  weeds 
have  come  up  where  they  started '  One 
of  our  strawberry  fields  has  been  cultiva¬ 
ted  nine  times  and  hoed  five  times,  and 
yet  in  a  week’s  time  it  will  be  alive  with 
redroot  and  grass.  Yet  I  tell  the  boys 
that  this  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we 
should  keep  them  down,  because  it  shows 
what  a  wonderful  growing  season  this  is, 
and  the  strawberries  grow  as  the  weeds 
do.  It  is  hard  to  get  the  boys  to  see 
any  such  point.  The  boy  has  a  potato 
patch  35  x  36  feet.  Most  of  the  seed  pieces 
were  started  early  in  boxes  and  trans¬ 
planted  when  the  sprouts  were  five  inches 
or  so  above  ground.  The  soil  was  plowed 
the  same  as  the  oats,  which  were  along¬ 
side.  It  was  worked  with  the  diamond- 
tooth  cultivator  about  eight  times,  and 
some  of  the  stones  picked  up.  The  fur¬ 
rows  were  made  with  a  wheel  hoe  about 
20  inches  apart,  and  the  seed  pieces  were 
put  a  foot  apart  in  the  furrow.  They  were 
covered  about  three  inches  deep — leaving 
the  plant  a  little  deeper  than  it  grew  in 
the  box.  Cultivation  has  been  with  wheel 
hoe  and  fingers.  The  boy  has  dug  and 
sold  enough  thus  far  to  show  that  the 
patch  will  bring  him  over  $10,  which  is 
at  the  rate  of  about  $350  per  acre. 

But  have  you  any  full  acre  that  will 
do  it? 

No,  yet  we  have  an  acre  in  hills  on  an 
old  Alfalfa  sod  that  seems  likely  to  come 
nearer  to  it  than  we  ever  did  before.  This 
small  patch  shows  us  possibilities  in  thor¬ 
ough  culture  that  we  read  about,  but 
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seldom  see.  The  boy  and  I  will  try  this 
plan  on  a  much  larger  scale  next  season. 
Of  course  this  has  been  an  unusually  good 
potato  season.  We  did  not  use  an  ounce 
of  poison,  and  to  my  surprise  there  has 
been  no  blight  thus  far.  Prices  are  high 
too,  so  that  we  are  not  now  finding  any 
fault  with  potatoes.  I  should  know  better, 
however,  than  to  let  out  even  this  ghost 
of  a  crow,  for  who  knows  what  will 
happen  next? 

If  the  potatoes  look  right  at  present  I 
have  a  failure  to  reporr  in  the  use  of 
manure  containing  unrotted  sawdust.  I 
used  a  good  deal  of  sawdust  fresh  from 
the  mill  last  Winter.  We  used  it  for  bed¬ 
ding  and  absorbent,  and  I  figured  that  the 
liquids  and  the  heating  in  the  manure  pile 
would  fit  it  for  use.  Where  it  stayed  in 
the  pile  three  months  or  more  it  appears 
to  be  all  right,  and  pushed  the  crops  as 
well  as  any  manure.  Where  it  was  in  the 
pile  for  a  shorter  time  than  this  it  is 
not  satisfactory  for  most  garden  crops. 
For  use  around  apple  trees  or  on  grass  I 
see  no  damage,  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
some  of  our  peppers,  beets  and  other 
garden  crops  were  set  back  by  the  use 
of  this  sawdust  manure.  The  sawdust  is 
excellent  for  absorbing  liquids,  but  it 
would  be  safer  to  let  children  vote  than 
it  would  be  to  use  sawdust  for  manure 
until  it  is  old  enough  to  get  rid  of  its  sour 
spirit.  It  looks  close  to  another  failure  in 
that  orchard  where  we  are  trying  to  grow 
cow  peas  and  Kaffir  corn.  Too  much  wet! 

Plowing  Potatoes. — Here  is  a  question 
to  take  sides  on : 

I  have  been  informed  that  plowing  and 
hoeing  potatoes  when  out  in  blossom  will 
injure  the  crop.  Is  this  so.  and  if  so,  why  ? 
Let  us  hear  from  your  potato  growers. 

Pennsylvania.  p.  h.  l. 

I  have  been  over  this  question  with  sev¬ 
eral  people.  As  I  understand  it,  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  about  as  follows :  When  the 
blooms  form  the  potato  plant  is  making  its 
tubers  rapidly.  This  is  the  critical  time 
of  its  life.  It  needs  all  the  plant  food 
and  moisture  it  can  get.  Both  enter  the 
plant  through  the  roots,  and  when  these 
roots  are  cut  off  the  growth  is  checked 
and  the  tubers  must  stand  still  until  new 
roots  are  formed.  This  is  what  they 
claim ;  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  cast- 
iron  rule  in  farming.  In  a  very  dry  season 
where  the  ground  is  hard  I  should  con¬ 
sider  plowing  potatoes  while  in  bloom 
about  the  poorest  business  a  farmer  could 
be  up  to.  I  have  seen  it  done  under  such 
condition  that  new  roots  could  not  start 
and  tubers  could  not  form.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  seen  potatoes  growing  on 
wet  soil  and  in  a  wet  season  where  plow¬ 
ing  seemed  the  best  thing  that  could  be 
done.  It  opened  the  soil  and  gave  it  a 
chance  to  dry  out.  The  vines  were  mak¬ 
ing  too  rank  a  growth,  and  the  root  prun¬ 
ing  checked  this  and  started  the  plants  to 
making  tubers.  I  can  think  of  only  two 
good  reasons  why  potatoes  should  ever  be 
plowed.  In  a  wet  season  and  on  wet  soil 
the  hilling  which  the  plow  gives  enables 
the  soil  to  dry  out,  by  exposing  greater 
surface  to  the  air  and  sun.  Cutting  the 
roots  checks  the  vine  growth — often  too 
heavy  in  wet  weather — and  drives  the 
plant  to  make  tubers.  Again,  the  hilling 
makes  easier  digging.  I  have  known 
farmers  to  say  that  they  would  plow 
anyway — wet  or  dry — in  order  to  get 
the  potatoes  out  of  the  soil  easier.  This 
year  we  have  not  used  a  plow  in  the 
potatoes — or  even  the  side  wings  on  the 
cultivator.  The  seed  was  planted  shallow 
and  the  culture  has  been  as  level  as 
possible.  All  our  culture  this  year  has 
been  with  an  eye  to  what  is  to  follow 
corn  and  potatoes. 

The  Weeder. — Not  much  has  been 
said  about  this  tool  during  the  past 
season.  Its  value  seems  to  have  been 
demonstrated  so  that  people  feel  there  is 
no  more  use  in  arguing  in  its  favor 
than  there  would  be  in  urging  the  use 
of  a  cultivator.  One  friend  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  was  taken  sick  at  planting  time 
and  the  work  fell  far  behind.  He  says: 

Most  of  my  potatoes  have  just  come  up, 
having  been  planted  in  .Tune.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  weeder  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  should  have  got  out  of  the  weeds  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  Father  hitched  it  behind  a  pair  of 
wheels  and  rode  over  about  four  acres  of 
corn  and  potatoes  twice  when  the  weeds 
were  just  starting,  and  saved  me  a  lot  of 
work  now. 

In  this  case  Father  is  not  well,  and 
could  not  have  handled  a  cultivator  or 
walked  behind  a  weeder.  By  working  as 
he  did  just  at  the  right  time  he  was  able 
to  keep  the  little  weeds  down.  This  rid¬ 
ing  on  a  pair  of  wheels  ahead  of  the 
weeder  is  a  good  idea.  On  Long  Island 
before  the  roads  were  Improved  it  was 
often  necessary  to  hitch  an  extra  team  to 
a  load  of  produce  to  get  it  over  a  hard 
place.  Insteed  of  hitching  the  extra  team 
direct  to  the  wagon  tongue  a  “tow-cart” 
was  used.  This  was  a  pair  of  wheels 
with  a  seat.  A  driver  sits  on  it  and 
drives  the  team  and  the  chain  for  hauling 
is  hitched  from  the  tow-cat  to  the  load¬ 
ed  wagon.  Let’s  sit  down  while  we  can ! 

Natural  Grass  Land. — A  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  man  asks  this  question : 

I  have  a  field  in  grass  that  is  poor.  I 
had  intended  to  plow  the  field  as  soon  as 


the  hay  was  made,  and  sow  one  bushel  of 
buckwheat  per  acre.  After  the  buckwheat 
was  oft  I  would  harrow  well,  sow  rye,  and 
plow  down  in  the  Spring  •  for  either  corn 
or  potatoes.  I  have  never  tried  potatoes, 
but  have  for  the  last  10  years  never  raised 
a  good  crop  of  grain  or  grass.  I  have  put 
on  fertilizers,  manure,  and  last  Fall  spread 
25  bushels  of  lime  per  acre.  The  ground 
slopes  northeast,  and  in  a  wet  season  I  must 
wait  quite  a  while ;  besides,  the  lower  por¬ 
tion  is  infested  with  wireworms  that  de¬ 
stroy  one-third  of  the  corn.  My  idea  of 
raising  buckwheat  was  to  get  a  catch  crop 
that  would  make  up  for  the  loss  in  the  hay 
crop.  What  would  you  do  in  my  case? 
Would  it  grow  potatoes?  I  am  afraid  to  risk 
them.  S- 

Pennsylvania. 

We  should  not  try  potatoes  on  that 
wet  field  without  draining  it  thoroughly. 
Probably  the  lime  will  help  the  soil  for 
grass.  As  we  are  situated  we  would  cut 
the  rye  for  fodder,  plow  and  sow  Japa¬ 
nese  millet.  After  this  was  cut  we  would 
plow  and  fit  the  land  and  seed  to  Tim¬ 
othy  and  Red-top  with  Alsike  clover. 
That  is  what  I  would  do  with  such  a 
field,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  better 
advice  a  stranger  could  give.  Our  Japa¬ 
nese  millet  has  given  a  great  crop  this 
year.  It  needs  good  soil  and  plenty  of 
moisture.  It  is  often  a  great  temptation 
to  put  these  wet  fields  into  potatoes  or 
similar  crops.  Most  of  us  believe  such 
soil  must  be  rich.  It  usually  is,  but  un¬ 
less  we  can  control  the  moisture  by  some 
form  of  drainage  we  cannot  control  the 
crop.  Unless  such  fields  can  be  drained 
they  are.  better  left  in  grass,  and  Red-top 
and  Alsike  clover  are  best  for  them.  If 
you  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
born  farmer  for  a  boy — you  would  not 
try  to  force  him  to  be  a  lawyer. 

Home,  Sweet  Home. — There  seem  to 
he  two  seasons  of  the  year  when  the 
"sweet”  part  of  home  is  likely  to  change 
into  an  acid.  One  is  along  toward  the 
end  of  Winter,  when  mud  is  following 
snow  and  people  have  been  driven  into 
a  few  rooms  for  several  months.  We  al¬ 
most  lose  faith  at  such  times  that  Spring 
is  ever  coming  again.  Another  time  is 
at  the  end  of  Summer,  when  the  “dog 
days”  are  here.  Then  we  see  how  many 
of  the  hopeful  plans  of  Spring  are 
doomed — for  it  is  now  too  late  to  make 
the  crops  over  or  save  them.  We  are 
face  to  face  with  the  hard  fact  that  some 
of  our  ideals  must  wait  longer,  and  that 
the  old  masters  of  debt  and  dire  necessity 
are  still  to  have  us  under  their  lash.  It 
it  hard,  and  sometimes  we  weaken  and 
let  the  home  feel  it.  Father  remembers 
that  he  is  growing  old,  and  girlhood 
seems  like  a  far-away  dream  to  mother 
You  cannot  tell  the  Hope  Farm  man  a 
thing  about  this,  for  we  have  been  all 
through  it.  All  you  folks  who  are  work¬ 
ing  in  lonely  places,  toiling  for  those  you 
love,  living  what  seem  to  be  hard,  un¬ 
lovely  lives  to  those  who  do  not  under¬ 
stand — we  know  all  about  it,  and  under¬ 
stand.  Tt  seems  to  me  a  part  of  the 
higher  life  of  farming  to  make  much  of 
the  home.  We  are  doing  more  for  our 
country  when  in  our  humble  way,  with¬ 
out  any  thought  of  glory  or  public  rec¬ 
ognition.  we  put  our  home  first,  than 
when  we  stuff  the  local  bank  with  farm 
proceeds.  That’s  why  we  live  in  the 
country.  That’s  part  of  the  work  God 
has  given  us  to  do.  Let’s  live  up  to  it 
as  well  as  we  can — even  in  dog  days. 

It  is  an  awful  thing  to  be  without  a 
home.  One  morning  in  May  I  got  up 
early  and  was  working  back  of  the  house 
when  a  man  came  along  the  road.  He 
must  be  close  to  60,  and  was  born  and 
raised  in  our  neighborhood.  A  drinking 
man,  he  has  swallowed  all  he  ever 
earned,  and  his  share  of  the  old  farm. 
Fie  came  back  to  work  for  the  present 
owner  of  the  old  homestead,  but  drank 
so  That  he  could  not  be  kept.  He  came 
slouching  down  the  road,  an  old  sack 
over  his  shoulder  and  a  little  black  dog 
at  his  heels.  He  came  in  to  bid  me  good- 
by  and  leave  a  message  for  one  of  his 
old  friends.  He  pointed  to  the  place 
where  he  was  born  and  said : 

“That  was  my  home.  Now  I  have  none 
— I  am  going  away.” 

Then  off  he  slouched  through  the 
morning  fog,  a  kindly,  good-hearted, 
homeless  man  with  the  little  black  dog 
at  his  heels. 

Homeless!  and  only  a  dog  to  follow 
him  to  the  land  where  the  homeless  live! 

If  some  actor  could  walk  across  the 
stage  through  the  mist  bearing  that  man’s 
burden  of  pathos  and  followed  by  such 
a  little  friend  in  black  he  would  be  voted 
a  greater  actor  than  Jefferson. 

The  Hope  Farm  table  is  too  small  for 
the  family  just  now,  and  the  boys  slide 
off  to  a  little  table  of  their  own.  From 
the  baby  of  10  months  to  the  Hope  Farm 
man  of  a  debateable  age,  all  seem  to  feel 
pretty  certain  that  there  is  no  place  just 
like  home.  The  children  are  sure  they 
will  be  provided  for,  though  they  have 
not  yet  given  society  any  very  valuable 
equivalent.  Their  faith  is  about  the  sur¬ 
est  asset  in  the  world.  If  these  little 
things  feel  so  sure  of  shelter  and  food 
and  care  does  it  not  seem  as  if  the  older 
ones  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves 
if  they  doubt  after  all  the  years  of  guid¬ 
ance  and  help?  h.  w.  c. 
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A  BALING  PRESS 

You  could  not  only  increase  the  value  of  your 
own  products,  but  make  a  pro  lit  on  your 
neighbor’s  crops  as  well.  Every  community 
produces  an  abundance  of  material  that  Is 
worth  more  money  baled. 

Get  Dederick’s  Book 

— .  ,  , .  .  Sent  Free. 

It  tells  yon  how  to  turn  waste  products  into 
money.  How  to  make  most  money  baling 
Hay,  Straw,  Wool,  Husks,  Moss,  etc.  It 
describes  a  line  of  presses  that  has  been 
awarded  highest  honors  everywhere.  This 
valuable  book  together  with  annual  report 
on  Hay  crop  sent  free  on  application. 

P.  K.  DEDEIUCK’S  S0SS,  29  Tivoli  St.,  Albany, N.Y. 


BALE  YOUR  HAY. 


A  Reliable 


Hand  Hay  Press 

12  Sizes. 

Manufactured  only  by 

HOBSON  &  CO.,  17  State  Street,  New  York. 


HAY  presses 

THE  HENDRICKS 

Press  will  Earn  its  Cost  in  One 
Season.  A  postal  with  your  name  and 
address  on  the  back 
will  bring  you  our 
Free  Catalog. 

D.  B.  Hendricks  &  Co. 

Cornell  St. 
KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


WICH’ 


SELF 

FEED 

Full 
Circle 
Two 

Horse 


HAY  PRESS 


The  Baler  for  speed.  Bales  12  to  18  tons  a  day. 
Has  40  inch  feed  hole.  Adapted  to  bank  barn 
work.  Stands  up  to  its  work — no  digging  holes 
for  wheels.  Self-feed  Attachment  increases 
capacity,  lessens  labor,  makes  better  bales  and 
does  not  increase  draft.  Send  for  catalogue.' 

Sandwich  Mfg.  Co.,  157  Main  St.,  Sandwich,  Ills. 


Dig  Your  Potatoes  With  a 

Dowden. 


Get  them  all  in  any  soil,  \/deepor  shal-  ] 
low,  hilly  or  level,  light  or  heavy  vines. 

Potatoes  come  clean  and  sound.  The  ma- , 
chine  that  worka  right  and  lasts.  Write  for  catalog. 

Dowden  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  622,  Prairie  City,  Iowa. 


rENSILAGE'i 

Cutters  and  Blowers. 

The  modern  Smalley  type  has  no  superior. 
Patent  Safety  Fly  Wheel,  Belt  Pulley,  Feed 
Controller  and  Drop-leaf  Table  are  distin¬ 
guishing  features.  Either  hand-feed  or  our 
new  flaring-side  self-feed.  Unusual  strength 
and  capacity.  Also  Carriers,  Shredders,  Silos, 
Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  and  Dog  Powers. 
Threshers,  Catalogues  free. 

Harder  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  11  Coblaskill,  N.  Y. 


HORSE  POWERS 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


-lluuu,  runwi  croveriior 


Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR'L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pt 


HEEBNER’S  ENSILAGE  CUTTER. 

The  best  cutter  on  the  market  for  green  or  dry  corn. 
Leading  ensilage  cutter  made.  It  not  only  cuts  but  crushes 
the  stalks,  reudering  them  palatable.  Stock  greatly  relish 
and  thrive  on  it.  A  |5. 00  attachment  turns  the  machine  into  a  perfect 
shredder.  Runs  with  least  power  Used  for  cutting  all  kinds  of  stock  foods. 
Power  can  be  applied  to  pumping,  churning,  grinding,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

1IEEBNEB  A  SONS, 25}  Broad  St.,  I-ariHilule,  Pa, 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
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Entered  at  New  York  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Herbert  w.  Collingwood,  Editor. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  I’ostal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  0d.,  or  8Vi  marks,  or  10Mi  francs. 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  In  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  I’earl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  4,  1906. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

We  are  sometimes  asked  if  there  is  any  college  in 
the  country  where  a  person  can  learn  fanning — it  being 
understood  that  agriculture  can  be  studied  at  a  number 
of  places.  This  makes  a  distinction  between  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  science  of  cultivating  the  soil.  We  should 
say  that  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  comes 
nearest  to  being  a  farming  school. 

* 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  cement  pipe  can  now 
be  laid  in  one  long  piece — without  joints.  The  ditch  is 
dug  and  graded,  then  a  machine  something  like  a  box 
in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  iron  tube  is  laid  at  the  bottom. 
This  is  tilled  with  concrete  and  then  slid  on  down  the 
ditch,  to  be  again  tilled,  so  that  cement  forms  a  con¬ 
tinuous  tube.  Solid  pipe  500  or  more  feet  in  length 
can  be  made  in  this  way.  This  work  is  now  being  done 
on  large  drainage  pipes,  but  why  could  not  smaller 
pipes  be  made  in  much  the  same  way  for  draining  land? 

* 

Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh,  of  Massachusetts,  sends  us  the 
first  page  picture,  showing  some  substitutes  for  the  hired 
man !  Blessed  is  the  man  who  has  his  house  full  of 
them.  They  do  not  strike  for  higher  wages,  they  do 
not  spend  their  wages  for  rum,  and  they  are  certainly 
welcome  at  the  first  table.  Their  very  weakness  is  a 
source  of  strength  to  a  right-hearted  man.  Such  “hired 
men”  will  boss  the  labor  and  the  law  of  the  future.  Give 
a  citizen  an  extra  vote  for  each  two  such  children  he  can 
train  to  usefulness. 

* 

The  two  men  who  did  most  to  defeat  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  call  for  a  strong  meat  inspection  bill  are  Congress¬ 
men  Wadsworth,  of  New  York,  and  Loritner,  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  Mr.  Wadsworth  thinks  he  can  afford  to  snap  his 
fingers  at  opposition,  but  Mr.  Loritner  is  hearing 
straight  talk.  A  name  recently  applied  to  him  is  “butter- 
inski.”  This  refers  to  a  habit  of  butting  in  where  he  is 
not  wanted,  and  to  his  record  on  oleo  and  butterine  leg¬ 
islation.  The  name  is  so  good  a  fit  for  Mr.  Wadsworth 
that  he  might  well  put  it  on. 

* 

A  Pennsylvania  man  comes  after  us  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  unique  commendation : 

I  am  pleased  the  way  yon  go  after  the  fakers  and  frauds. 

I  would  like  to  be  close  enough  to  pat  you  on  the  back  and 
say  “sic  him,  Towser,”  but  of  course  I  can’t,  but  I  do  ap¬ 
preciate  the  way  you  defend  the  right. 

We  will  consider  both  things  done.  The  faithful 
Watch  dog  should  not  need  any  “sic  ’em”  to  urge  him 
on  to  duty.  Still,  the  words  inspire  confidence,  and 
make  “Towser”  feel  that  he  has  good  backing. 

* 

A  Massachusetts  farmer’s  daughter  gives  her  view 
of  the  hired  man  question  this  week.  The  women  folks 
surely  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  talk — and  this  one 
has  done  hired  man’s  work.  Farmers  who  live  back 
from  town  in  neighborhoods  where  drinking  is  con¬ 
sidered  little  short  of  a  sin  have  hard  work  to  under¬ 
stand  what  it  means  to  hire  help  in  a  section  where 
drunkenness  is  more  or  less  expected.  We  have  a 
neighbor,  a  dairyman,  who  hired  three  men,  and  they 


all  got  fighting  drunk  together.  During  the  past  few 
years  we  have  hired  10  different  men,  and  eight  of 
them  at  least  would  drink  more  or  less  liquor.  A 
temperate  man,  able  and  willing  to  work,  could  com¬ 
mand  his  own  price  in  our  section.  The  farmer’s 
daughter  is  exactly  right  when  she  says  that  the  hired 
man  should  first  see  that  he  is  fit  in  habits  and  in 
ability.  Then  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  is  poorly  paid, 
poorly  fed  or  unfairly  treated,  for  no  other  class  of 
laborers  has  less  real  competition.  The  intimation  that 
hired  men  do  not  try  to  improve  themselves  is  unjust 
The  writer  fitted  himself  for  college  while  cleaning 
out  stables  and  milking  cows.  Farm  hands  have  worked 
their  way  into  the  highest  positions,  and  filled  them 
with  honor.  They  will  continue  to  do  so,  but  not  one 
of  them  will  ever  do  it  with  rum  as  a  companion  or 
laziness  as  a  side  partner. 

* 

We  are  informed  that  James  W.  Wadsworth  says  that 
he  doesn’t  care  whether  the  Granges  and  fanners’  clubs 
in  his  district  support  him  or  not.  He  says  he  is  sure  of 
a  renomination,  and  once  nominated  not  100  farmers 
would  ever  cut  the  ticket.  That,  in  substance,  is  what 
comes  to  us.  It  seems  reasonable  in  view  of  the  arro¬ 
gant,  lordly  air  of  the  man  on  former  occasions.  But 
what  an  insult  that  is  to  the  farmers  who  have  been 
sending  Mr.  Wadsworth  to  Congress!  If  they  were 
sheep  and  cattle  they  would  be  credited  with  a  little  more 
character.  Possibly  Mr.  Wadsworth  did  not  say  these 
things,  though  they  sound  like  him.  If  he  did  we  have 

still  another  reason  why  he  should  be  left  at  home. 

* 

Those  agricultural  papers  that  advertised  the  vine¬ 
less  potato  haven’t  been  heard  from  yet,  but  our  digni¬ 
fied  friend,  the  Country  Gentlemen,  has  the  following: 

If  there  is  poison  in  sausages,  there  may  also  be  fraud 
in  potatoes.  The  fraud  In  the  latter  case  consists,  how¬ 
ever,  not  in  stuffing  the  potato  but  in  stuffing  the  potato 
grower.  There  was  a  man  in  Montana  who  invented  a 

stuffing  machine  that  must  have  made  Mr.  Spencer  Seedless 

green  with  envy.  For  what  is  an  apple  without  seeds 
compared  to  a  potato  without  vines?  To  surpass  the  man 
from  Montana  Mr.  Spencer  should  have  invented  an  apple 
that  grew  out  of  a  mushroom  stalk. 

Let  us  give  Mr.  Spencer  plenty  of  time.  He  may 
do  greater  things  yet.  Some  of  the  circulars  of  the 
Company  intimated  that  the  Seedless  apple  may  be 
used  to  remove  the  seeds  from  some  of  our  standard 
varieties.  This  would  certainly  be  a  noble  offering  to 
both  the  science  and  practice  of  horticulture.  Just  now, 
however,  we  will  be  satisfied  if  Mr.  Spencer  will  answer 
this  question.  Where  did  you  get  the  Seedless  affle? 

* 

Last  year  convicts  in  American  prisons  made 
$34,276,205  worth  of  manufactured  goods.  Boots  and 
shoes  came  first,  with  a  value  of  $8,527,599,  with  cloth¬ 
ing  next,  $2,644,511.  There  were  8,341  convicts  em¬ 
ployed  at  farming — producing  $2,983,875  worth  of  farm 
products,  while  3,507  worked  on  roads  and  highways 
giving  value  of  $1,657,170.  Missouri  led — her  1,973 
convicts  earning  a  value  of  $2,451,939.  The  average 
cost  of  keeping  a  convict  one  year  is  given  as  follows : 
food  $51.68,  clothing  $18.02,  guarding  $56.30.  Manu¬ 
facturers  generally  object  to  prison-made  goods,  as  they 
interfere  seriously  with  regular  trade.  One  case  is  re¬ 
ported  where  in  a  prison  the  yearly  make  per  convict 
was  1,579  pairs  of  shoes,  which  was  45  pairs  more  than 
the  average  outnut  in  free  labor  factories.  It  seems 
to  us  that  if  convicts  are  to  manufacture  goods  in  this 
way  the  proceeds  of  their  labor  should  be  paid  to  their 
families — if  they  have  any.  This  would  help  support 
women  and  children,  and  often  relieve  others.  The 
best  work  that  we  can  see  for  convicts  is  to  put  them 
at  road  making.  They  will  thus  compete  less  with 
free  labor  than  in  any  other  line,  and  Good  roads  made 
by  bad  men  is  a  first  rate  slogan.  At  any  rate  it  is 
wicked  to  shut  a  man  up  and  then  keep  him  idle. 

* 

A  western  newspaper  tells  of  a  Missouri  woman  who 
has  been  looking  forward  to  realizing  a  competence  from 
raising  ginseng.  She  decided  to  go  into  the  business 
three  years  ago,  and  began  to  read  circulars  and  pam¬ 
phlets  on  the  subject  before  buying  her  stock.  She  was 
on  the  point  of  writing  to  a  local  firm  for  prices  on 
seeds  and  roots  when  she  was  visited  by  a  man  who 
represented  himself  as  agent  for  a  ginseng  firm  in 
Connecticut.  His  prices  for  stock  were  so  alluring  that 
the  woman  invested  about  $50  in  seeds  and  roots,  and 
as  the  agent,  while  warning  her  that  she  would  have  to 
wait  several  years  for  her  harvest,  suggested  that  the 
product  would  probably  bring  $12  or  $15  a  pound,  the 
plants  received  devoted  care.  They  thrived,  and  the 
grower  began  to  feel  like  an  incipient  millionaire.  Three 
years  later  some  of  the  roots  seemed  marketable  size, 
so  the  grower  dug  a  bushel  or  more,  firmly  believing  she 
had  collateral  to  make  her  comfortable  for  the  rest  of 
her  life.  The  ginseng  dealer  to  whom  she  applied,  how¬ 
ever,  found  that  she  had  been  the  victim  of  a  swindler, 
for  her  cherished  plants,  instead  of  being  ginseng,  were 
Culver’s  root  (Veronica  Virginica),  which  has  very  little 
value.  The  two  plants  are  so  totally  distinct  that  one 


\ 

Nvonders  how  the  unfortunate  victim  could  continue  to 
grow  it,  year  after  year,  without  any  suspicions  as  to  its 
identity,  were  it  not  for  the  complete  lack  of  observation 
many  people  show  where  plants  are  concerned.  We  had 
never  heard  of  this  particular  swindle  before ;  perhaps 
there  are  other  victims. 

* 

A  Maryland  reader  writes  on  July  4  (a  good  day  to 
discuss  injustice)  the  following  note  on  “Why  the 
farmer  ‘loves’  the  railroad”: 

Your  joke  published  a  few  weeks  ago  showing  why  the 
fanner  has  a  grudge  against  the  railroad,  reminds  me  of 
the  following  true  incident:  A  farmer  was  moving  from 
western  Ohio  to  Maryland.  lie  loaded  his  household  goods, 
farming  implements  and  stock  in  three  cars,  dividing  his 
stock  so  that  each  car  should  not  have  more  than,  is  al 
lowed  by  railroad  regulations.  He  prepaid  the  freight,  some 
sixty  dollars  to  the  car,  piaced  a  son  in  each  of  two  cars 
and  himself  in  the  third  to  care  for  the  stock,  as  allowed, 
all  of  which  was  satisfactory  to  the  road  on  which  he 
started.  Had  each  car  been  hilled  out  separately,  or  the 
cars  started  a  day  apart  they  would  have  gone  through 
without  a  hitch.  When  his  cars  reached  the  Pennsylvania, 
that  great  railroad  whose  officers  receive  gifts  of  coal  stock 
from  the  mines  along  its  route,  the  agent  compelled  him  to 
put  all  his  stock  in  one  car,  collected  over  thirty  dollars, 
full  fare  for  the  two  sons  for  the  privilege  of  riding 
through  in  a  box  car,  and  when  his  cars  reached  their  des¬ 
tination,  confronted  him  with  an  extra  hill  of  more  than 
sixty  dollars  for  hauling  a  car  of  live  stock  on  which  the 
rate  is  higher  than  on  household  goods,  and  refused  to 
allow  him  to  remove  his  goods  until  he  settled.  Luckily  he 
had  locked  the  cars  with  his  own  padlocks,  so  with  the 
help  of  neighbors  he  took  out  the  goods  and  removed  them 
to  his  new  home.  The  railroad  company  blustered  and 
threatened  suit,  and  the  only  thing  that  saved  him  was  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  break  open  the  cars  to  remove  his 
goods,  and  the  company  was  afraid  to  go  before  a  jury  of 
Maryland  farmers  with  such  a  case.  Evidently  the  rail¬ 
roads  proceed  on  the  principle  of  “God  bless  the  railroad, 
hut  let  the  farmer  rustle.” 

* 

The  following  extract  from  a  local  paper  in  New 
York  shows  what  the  agents  of  the  Seedless  apple  are 
talking : 

The  recent  discussions  in  various  agricultural  and  fruit 
journals  of  the  now  famous  Spencer  Seedless  apple  leads 
us  to  wonder  if  that  was  not  the  variety  provided  for 
Eve’s  tempting.  Might  not  this  have  been  the  apple  that 
grew  on  the  tree  of  knowledge?  Why  not?  Surely  nothing 
hut  the  most,  perfect  would  he  suitable  for  an  occasion  so 
important.  In  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  wo  are  told  that 
“Eve  within,  due  at  her  hour,  prepared  for  dinner  savory 
fruits,  of  taste  to  please  true  appetite.”  In  the  garden 
where  harmony  prevailed  and  nothing  was  left  to  he  de¬ 
sired  it  stands  to  reason  that  among  the  “savory  fruits” 
which  Eve  prepared  for  the  delectation  of  her  better  half 
was  the  Seedless  apple,  for  she  certainly  would  not  have 
subjected  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  preparing  and 
eating  apples  which  contained  seeds  and  the  accompanying 
core  or  seed  pockets. 

Why  not?  John  F.  Spencer  is  said  to  claim  that  he 
produced  the  Seedless  by  some  original  process  of  his 
own.  That  being  so,  of  course  Eve  could  not  have  used 
it.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  story  goes  to  support  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Chas.  Waters.  He  claims  that  the 
“Seedless”  is  simply  an  old  variety  found  growing  in 
sections  of  the  Middle  South.  He  states  positively  that 
he  gave  wood  of  this  old  variety  to  Mr.  Spencer,  and 
that  what  the  company  is  now  offering  is  merely  this 
old  variety.  The  fruit  authorities  at  Washington  say 
they  can  see  no  material  difference  between  Spencer’s 
Seedless  and  the  old  one.  This  makes  it  look  as  if  the 
story  about  Eve  might  be  right  after  all.  Those  who 
have  sampled  the  fruit  at  exhibitions  might  think  the 
word  “savory”  ruled  the  Seedless  out  of  the  evidence! 
After  all,  Mr.  John  F.  Spencer  is  the  only  man  who  can 
settle  the  mattter.  There  have  been  but  few  characters 
in  history  strong  enough  to  be  silent  in  the  face  of  the 
world’s  demand — where  did  he  get  it? 

BREVITIES. 

This  ought  to  he  a  good  season  for  -the  orchard  mulchers. 

Guessing  is  not  thinking — though  it  appears  so  to  some 
people. 

Cut  the  introduction  and  conclusion  out  of  some  articles, 
and  what  have  you  left? 

That  Pennsylvania  man  on  page  598  gives  some  sound 
reasons  for  studying  the  farm  papers. 

“I  can’t  do  it !”  We  agree  with  you  as  to  one  thing. 
What’s  that?  Harrow  the  soil  too  soon  after  plowing. 

Let  the  farmers  who  are  being  washed  away  realize  that 
somewhere  in  this  broad  land  people  are  praying  for  rain. 

The  hired  man  who  is  worth  anything  prefers  to  work 
where  the  business  is  well  planned  and  definitely  worked 
out. 

IIe  who  leaves  the  leaves  of  Alfalfa  or  cow  peas  on 
the  ground  has  left  the  best  part  of  the  forage.  Better 
turn  over  a  new  leaf. 

Even  if  the  hay  was  spoiled  for  forage  purposes,  was  it 
good  farming  to  throw  it  into  a  stream,  as  related  by 
Mr.  Jamison  on  page  598? 

The  baby  heard  talk  of  selfish  people.  After  some  thought 
lie  said:  “lie  is  a  shell  fish!"  That  is  not  had,  consider¬ 
ing  the  social  qualities  of  clams  and  oysters! 

The  papers  report  a  demand  for  silver  dimes  greater 
than  ever  known  before.  No  doubt  a  part  of  this  is  due  to 
the  rush  to  take  advantage  of  our  10-cent  offer. 

The  inventor  of  the  vineless  potato  now  claims  that  he 
has  crossed  the  ginseng  with  the  parsnip.  This  opens  at 
last  a  field  of  real  value  for  the  ginseng,  hut  why  thus 
contaminate  the  character  of  a  moral  and  respectable 
parsnip? 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — At  Socoito,  N.  M.,  52  earthquake  shocks 
were  felt  between  July  15  and  18,  and  people  are  fleeing 
to  other  towns*.  The  hot  water  in  the  springs  about 
Socorro  has  become  10  degrees  hotter.  There  Is  an  extinct 
volcano  crater  10  miles  from  Socorro,  and  there  are  evi¬ 
dences  of  past  volcanic  disturbances.  It  is  believed  to  be 
a  volcanic  disturbance  that  is  causing  the  shocks.  A  Santa 
be  train  came  in  to  El  Paso  July  19  four  hours  late, 
having  been  caught  in  the  earthquake  and  delayed  by 
bowlders  strewn  along  the  tracks  by  the  earth’s  convul¬ 
sions.  The  passengers  were  terror-tricken  and  many  of 
them  are  refugees  from  the  desolated  city  of  Socorro. 
1  hey  fled  with  little  more  than  they  could  carry  without 
much  trouble.  The  houses  were  tumbling  everywhere  when 
they  fled,  they  said,  and  old  lava  beds  outside  the  city 
had  been  tossed  upward  as  if  the  convulsion  was  directly 
beneath  them.  Several  telegraph  wires  are  intact  and  the 
Mayor  of  Socorro  issued  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
reports  of  the  condition  of  his  city  had  been  exaggerated. 

•  •  •  •  Judge  Putnam  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
at  Boston  July  18  handed  down  a  decision  in  the  .$.3,000,000 
Pay  State  Gas  vs.  Henry  If.  Rogers  case  favorable  to  the 
Pay  State  Gas  Company  of  Delaware.  It  rules  that  Rogers 
must  pay  back  to  Receiver  George  Wharton  Pepper  of  the 
Pay  State  Gas  Company  half  the  profits  of  the  deal  in 
which  he  delivered  the  control  of  the  Poston  gas  companies. 
Rogers  is  allowed  to  retain  the  original  cost  of  his  invest- 
ment  and  an  equitable  profit  on  the  investment.  Rogers 
will  appeal  the  case  to  the  higher  courts.  .  .  .  The 

Sewer  Pipe  Trade  Association,  familiarly  known  as  the 
Sewer  Pipe  Trust,  practically  entered  a  plea  of  guilty  to 
the  charges  of  a  secret  contract  to  limit  the  production  and 
control  the  territory  and  prices  of  sewer  pipe  before  the 
bederal  Grand  Jury  at  Jamestown.  N.  Y.,  July  19.  United 
States  District  Attorney  Brown  had  prepared  a  mass  of 
evidence  against  the  company  which  lie  was  about  to  present 
to  the  Grand  Jury,  when  Harry  A.  Hall  of  Pittsburg, 
attorney  for  the  association,  said  that  rather  than  submit 
to  the  proposed  investigation  by  the  Grand  Jury  he  would 
enter  into  an  agreement  whereby  the  association  would  be 
dissolved  and  go  out  of  business.  The  proposition  was 
accepted  by  United  States  District  Attorney  Burns,  who 
said  :  “My  department,  having  in  view  the  wholesome  and 
salutary  effect  of  the  dissolution  of  this  trust  to  the  people 
at  large,  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  investigation  might 
be  postponed  in  order  that  an  opportunity  might  lie  afforded 
the  representatives  of  the  trust  to  confer  with  the  Attorney 
General  and  submit  proofs  of  absolute  and  final  dissolution 
and  the  disposition  of  such  other  details  as  might  lie 
necessary.”  There  were  more  than  25  companies  in  the 
trust,  and  as  the  proof  was  clear,  the  action  of  the  District 
Attorney  was  a  surprise.  He  could  have  dissolved  the 
trust  after  conviction.  .  .  .  The  members  of  the  Na¬ 

tional  Live  Stock  Exchange  at  a  meeting  in  Chicago  July  20 
decided  to  stand  by  the  packers  and  make  every  effort  to 
prove  that  the  packers’  meat  is  ail  that  the  manufacturers 
claim.  It  was  also  decided  to  ask  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wilson  to  meet  a  committee  to  discuss  the  new  inspec¬ 
tion  law.  .  .  .  Mayor  George  P.  Codd,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 

announced  July  19  that  he  has  under  way  plans  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  municipal  ice  plant  in  that  city,  which  will 
furnish  ice  to  citizens  at  the  cost  of  cuffing,  storage  and 
delivery  by  employees  of  the  park  department,  who  have 
little  work  to  do  in  Winter,  and  some  employees  of  the 
water  department.  He  plans  to  secure  the  ice  from  the 
channels  around  Belle  Isle  and  to  erect  on  city  property, 
close  to  the  river,  municipal  ice-houses.  ...  At  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  July  19,  a  wholesale  millinerv  house  was  struck 
by  lightning  and  set  on  fire;  loss  $200,000;  insurance 
$100,000.  .  .  .  Attorney-General  Moody,  Solicitor-Gen¬ 

eral  llo.vt  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hitchcock,  with 
the  sanction  of  President  Roosevelt,  have  given  instructions 
for  filing  a  series  of  civil  suits  in  connection  with  aileged 
coal  land  grabs  in  Utah.  One  suit  against  the  Pleasant 
Valley  Coal  Company  has  already  been  commenced.  The 
next  action  will  be  a  bill  in  equity  demanding  return  to  the 
Government  of  more  than  30,000  acres  coal  land,  which  it 
is  alleged  was  acquired  through  fraudulent  means  by  the 
Pleasant  Valley  Coal  Company  and  the  Utah  Fuel  Company. 
The  Government  price  for  this  land  undeveloped  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $000,000,  but  the  actual  value  is  said  to  be 
more  than  $6,000,000.  The  suits  will  attack  the  title  of 
lands  acquired  by  the  companies  through  selection  as 
agricultural  or  grazing  land.  It  is  charged  that  the  State 
Land  Board  was  party  to  a  scheme  by  which  the  large 
tracts  were  fraudulently  obtained.  The  names  of  a  large 
number  of  Utah  men  are  involved  in  the  allegations.  .  . 

.  .  By  a  vote  of  125  to  2,  the  lower  branch  of  the 
Georgia  Legislature  passed  the  so-called  child  labor  bill 
July  17.  This  bill  is  identical  with  the  Senate  measure, 

%  which  already  has  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the 
upper  House.  The  bill  provides  that  no  child  under  10 
years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory  or  manufac¬ 
turing  establishment  within  the  State.  .  .  .  Charging 

that  Andrew  C.  Fields,  former  superintendent  of  supplies 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York,  took 
from  the  treasury  of  the  company  during  the  last  10  years 
sums  aggregating  $1,746,000  by  means  of  fraudulent  bills 
and  vouchers,  complaints  in  two  suits  against  Fields  were 
served  July  20  on  his  counsel,  Henry  P.  Veit.  One  of  the 
suits  is  an  action  for  damages  for  the  full  amount,  and  is 
based  on  the  allegation  of  negligence  and  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  Fields  in  approving  vouchers  for  stationery, 
printing  and  advertising  and  miscellaneous  supplies  at  prices 
“grossly  and  unconscionably  in  excess  of  their  real  value.” 
The  complaint  in  the  second  action  alleges  the  receipt  by 
Fields  of  a  large  amount  of  money  belonging  to  the  com¬ 
pany  and  for  which  he  has  not  accounted.  Taking  the 
period  from  April  4,  1900,  to  September  1.  1905,  the  com¬ 
plaint  declares  the  company  paid  for  stationery,  printing 
and  supplies  $3,746,000  on  bills  recommended  and  approved 
by  Fields.  It  is  declared  that  the  articles  purchased  by 
Fields  under  his  system  should  not  have  cost  the  company 
more  than  $2,000,000.  .  .  .  Russell  Sage,  the  famous 
New  York  financier,  died  July  22,  lacking  a  fortnight  of 
being  90  years  old.  He  began  work  as  a  poor  grocer's 
clerk,  and  gradually  entered  financial  enterprises.  He  could 
take  hold  of  almost  any  financial  enterprise  and  put  It 
upon  a  solid  basis.  lie  was  a  financial  economist.  In  a 
twinkling  he  could  stop  a  leak  and  make  each  penny  in  the 
treasury  assert  itself.  He  had  neither  the  courage  nor  the 
temperament  to  bring  to  a  successful  culmination  the  great 
enterprises  of  a  Rothschild  or  a  Vanderbilt  of  the  old  line, 
but  with  the  shrewd  and  calm  judgment  he  could  bring 
order  out  of  almost  any  entanglement  which  beset  one  of 
the  treasuries  with  which  financiers  have  to  deal.  Although 
a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  for  years,  he  scarcely  ever 
appeared  on  the  floor.  He  joined  the  exchange  in  1874. 
His  fortune  of  $50,000,000  or  $60,000,000  was  constantly 
added  to  by  dividends  and  interest  rather  than  by  specula¬ 
tions  In  stocks.  lie  was  a  great  lender  of  money  to  bankers 
and  brokers.  .  .  .  Following  recent  indictments  of 
wholesale  coal  men  and  laundrymcn  for  “combining  for  the 
restraint  of  trade,”  or  the  forming  of  trusts,  the  Grand 
Jury  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  July  23,  reported  indictments  against 
15  icemen,  also  charging  conspiracy  against  trade.  The 
penalty  is  from  $3#  to  $5,000  fine  and  from  six  months 
to  one  year  imprisonment,  either  or  both,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court.  All  of  those  indicted  are  members  of  the 
Ice  Dealers’  Association,  though  these  men  do  not  make 
up  nearly  the  total  membership.  But  all  those  indicted 
were  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  association  on  May  30, 
when  an  advance  in  prices  was  discussed  and  subsequent 
to  which  the  increase  was  made.  The  ice  men  aver  that 
they  are  not  extortionate  in  their  prices.  They  say  the 
recent  increase  was  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  manufac¬ 
ture.  The  cost  of  the  ice  machines  is  large  and  their 
maintenance  expensive,  they  say.  .  .  .  Numerous  heirs 
of  I^ewis  Lunsford,  a  wealthy  land  owner,  who  died  in 
Kentucky  about  the  year  1790,  have  learned  that  the 
supposed  fortune  of  $160,000  which  they  expected  to  realize 
out  of  the  estate  left  by  their  ancestor  is  purely  a  myth. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  4.000  acres  of  valuable  mining 
land  in  Kentucky  formerly  owned  by  him  was  sold  before 
ids  death  and  has  been  in  the  possession  of  other  persons 
for  more  than  one  hundred  years.  The  deed  for  the  land, 
however,  had  never  been  recorded,  thus  leaving  a  defect 
In  the  title,  and  the  only  Interest  the  heirs  now  have  in  the 
property  is  to  assist  the  present  owners  in  clearing  it  up 
Notices  have  been  sent  to  the  heirs  by  Indiana  attorneys 
stating  that  the  Eastern  Kentucky  Coal  Lands  Corporation, 
a  New  York  concern,  is  engaged  iu  adjusting  its  title  to 
the  land  and  is  desirous  of  obtaining  from  all  the  heirs 


of  Lewis  Lunsford  an  option  for  a  quit  claim  deed  to  the 
property,  in  the  event  the  company  shall  subsequently 
desire  it.  .  .  .  In  a  wreck  between  passenger  train  44 
and  an  extra  freight  on  the  Seaboard  Air  Lino  July  23 
between  Hamlet  and  Rockingham  stations,  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  20  persons  were  killed  and  24  injured.  The  railroad 
officers  say  that  the  wreck  was  caused  by  the  failure  of  the 
operator  at  Rockingham  to  give  orders  to  the  passenger 
train  relative  to  the  approach  of  the  freight.  ...  A 
meeting  of  citizens  of  Centralia,  I’a.,  was  held  July  24 
in  an  effort  to  save  the  town  from  falling  into  the  aban¬ 
doned  mine  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company.  Some  time 
ago  the  company  notified  business  property  owners  in  the 
central  part  of  the  city  that  the  pillars  of  coal  which 
support  the  surface  upon  which  their  buildings  stand  were 
about  to  be  removed  and  that,  there  was  danger  of  the 
surface  subsiding  and  the  buildings  being  demolished.  The 
coal  company  bases  its  right  to  mine  the  coal  upon  recent 
decisions  of  the  courts  which  declare  that  as  the  occupants 
of  the  surface  purchased  only  the  surface  rights,  the  coal 
company,  owning  the  mineral  rights,  had  the  privilege  of 
removing  all  the  mineral.  As  the  robbing  of  the  supporting 
pillars  of  coal  beneath  the  town  will  wreck  it,  the  veins 
being  near  the  surface,  the  citizens  at  the  meeting  resolved 
to  join  in  raising  money  to  make  a  fight  in  the  courts 
against  the  company.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  spectacular 
as  well  as  disastrous  passenger  train  wrecks  in  the  history 
of  the  Northwest  occurred  near  Sand  Point,  Idaho,  July  23, 
when  the  Great  Northern  Overland  No.  3,  westbound, 
dashed  into  Diamond  Lake  because  of  spreading  rails.  The 
engine,  express  and  combination  baggage  car  and  smoker 
were  submerged.  Eight  persons  were  drowned  and  many 
more  were  injured.  The  remainder  of  the  train  caught 
fire,  but  the  blaze  was  extinguished. 

STANDARD  OIL.— Attorney  Troup  of  Bowling  Green, 
representing  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  came  to  Findlay,  July  23  and  entered  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  the  criminal  case  brought 
before  Judge  Banker  by  Prosecuting  Attorney  William  L. 
David,  charging  violations  of  the  anti-trust  laws  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  now  stands  in  the  same  position  and  with 
the  same  legal  status  as  though  he  had  been  arrested  and 
taken  to  that  city.  Through  his  attorney  his  appearance 
has  been  entered  and  he  is  bound  upon  honor  to  appear 
for  trial  when  wanted,  which,  according  to  Prosecuting 
Attorney  David,  will  be  in  the  early  part  of  September. 
According  to  his  attorney,  Mr.  Troup,  Mr.  Rockefeller  is 
willing  to  go  there  for  trial,  but  he  does  not  want  the 
notoriety  of  an  arrest  or  the  trouble  of  evading  process. 
Prosecutor  David  says  that  all  the  defendants  in  the 
case  are  now  in  court  and  he  will  have  the  Probate  Court 
summon  a  jury  in  September,  when  the  cases  will  be 
brought  up  for  trial. 

RURAL  MAIL  DELIVERY. — Postmaster-General  Cortei- 
you’s  order,  which  went  into  effect.  August  1,  permitting 
patrons  of  rural  delivery  to  make  their  own  boxes  or  to 
have  them  made  to  order,  provided  such  boxes  are  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  fall  within  the  requirement  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  seems  to  have  been  misunderstood.  A  statement  is¬ 
sued  by  Assistant  Postmaster-General  De  Graw  says  :  “Mis¬ 
leading  comments  have  appeared  stating  that  farmers  can 
now  whittle  down  their  wooden  boxes  to  make  a  rural 
mail  post  box  in  any  way  they  choose.  The  order  of  the 
Postmaster-General  provides  exactly  the  contrary.  All 
iKixes  must  be  made  of  galvanized  sheet  iron  or  sheet  steel 
of  certain  specified  dimensions.  Wooden  boxes  are  regarded 
as  being  neither  secure  nor  weatherproof  within  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Department,  and  all  such  boxes  now  in  use 
will  be  gradually  eliminated  from  the  service.”  .  .  Offi¬ 

cial  tests  have  recently  been  made  by  direction  of  the  Post¬ 
master-General  of  the  adaptability  of  automobiles  to  the 
rural  delivery' service.  Rural  routes  within  easy  reach  of  the 
Washington  office  presented  many  of  the  adverse  conditions 
of  rocky  and  “corduroy”  roadbeds,  steep  grades  and  mud 
holes  to  be  found  in  more  remote  communities,  and  were 
selected  for  experiment.  So  far  as  the  practical  resul.t 
attained  the  tests  met  all  the  requirements  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  'Hie  particular  motor  cars  used  were  buekboards  of 
four  horse-power,  with  a  wheel  gauge  of  42  inches,  propelled 
by  a  single  cylinder,  air  cooled,  gasoline  engine,  the  cars 
weighing  about  620  pounds.  On  repeated  tests  the  motor 
backboard  got  over  the  bad  roads  without  difficulty  or 
delay.  Three  routes,  which  by  ordinary  horse  conveyances 
took  a  little  over  17  hours  to  serve,  were  satisfactorily 
covered  by  the  motor  cars  in  less  than  nine  hours. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — F!  W.  Martin,  of  Beloit,  Wis., 
paid  .1.  Querrolo,  breeder  of  Berkshire  hogs,  near  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Kan.,  $3,000  for  Lord  Bacon,  a  Berkshire  boar. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  an  American 
bred  hog.  Lord  Bacon  is  a  grandson  of  Masterpiece,  which 
was  sold  by  Querrolo  for  $1,000  to  an  Illinois  man,  who 
afterward  sold  him  to  M.  T.  Gentry,  of  Sedalia,  for  $2,500. 
Querrolo1  raised  both  hogs. 

The  Orange  County  (N.  Y.)  Agricultural  Society  will 
bold  its  60th  annual  exhibition  at  Middletown.  N.  Y., 
August  28-31 ;  secretary,  David  A.  Morrison,  Newburgh, 


REPOPULATING  ABANDONED  TOWNS. 

A  business  quite  unknown  to  most  parts  of  the  West 
has  been  going  on  for  some  years  in  New  England.  Many 
once  productive  farms  were  given  up.  Instead  of  trying  to 
find  other  farmers  who  would  grow  on  this  soil  the  crops 
which  former  generations  grew  efforts  were  made  to  induce 
city  people  to  buy  the  farms  for  Summer  residences.  This 
has  succeeded  in  many  sections  beyond  expectations.  A 
lawyer  complained  to  the  editor  of  the  Mirror  and  Farmer 
that  his  old  town  in  New  Hampshire  had  changed.  Where 
once  there  were  prosperous  farmers,  full  barns  and  well- 
ordered  schoolhouses  now  there  are  city  people  with  littie 
stock  and  few  children.  The  Mirror  and  Farmer  ih  reply 
prints  the  following  very  fair  statement  of  conditions  : 

“The  town  which  this  gentleman  visited  is  12  miles  from 
the  nearest  railroad,  and  when  the  first  canvass  for  aban¬ 
doned  farms  in  New  Hampshire  was  made  15  years*  ago. 
this  town  led  all  the  others  in  the  number  and  area  of 
farms  that  had  been  abandoned  and  buildings  become  vacant. 
'This  was  before  the  Summer  business  had  begun  to  develop 
in  that  town,  and  the  large  old  houses  vacant  and  going  to 
decay,  and  the  broad  fields  growing  up  to  bushes  or  filled 
with  daisies  were  evidences  of  decadence.  About  this  lime 
file  movement  for  utilizing  vacant  farms  for  Summer  homes 
was  begun,  and  through  extensive  advertising  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  rest,  recreation  and  pleasure  upon  these  farms 
were  heralded  to  the  world.  In  the  lists  of  farms  that  were 
made  and  annually  published  under  State  patronage  from 
then  till  now  no  occupied  farm  has  been  included,  and  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  supplant  resident  farmers  with 
Summer  people.  'The  effort  has  been  confined  to  securing  the 
occupancy  of  farms  that  had  already  become  vacant.  Under 
this  policy  it  happens  that  about  a  hundred  farms  in  this 
town  to  which  we  are  referring  have  been  taken  up  as 
Summer  homes  of  people  of  wealth  and  culture.  They  are 
annually  spending  in  that  town  money  made  outside  the 
town,  and  mostly  outside  the  State,  in  larger  amount  than 
the  products  of  all  these  farms  brought  in  the  market  in 
their  palmiest  days.  This  expenditure  helps  to  build  and 
repair  roads,  build  schoolhouses  and  support  schools  for 
such  children  as  there  are  to  be  educated,  repair  meeting¬ 
houses  and  support  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  finds 
its  way  into  the  pockets  of  such  carpenters,  masons,  black¬ 
smiths,  physicians,  clergymen  and  speculators  as  are  found 
in  the  town  and  vicinity,  and  even  into  the  pockets  of 
farmers  themselves.  It  has  brightened  the  entire  town  and 
enlivened  all  the  industrial  and  professional  affairs  in 
which  its  citizens  are  engaged. 

“Similar  changes  have  taken  place  in  scores  of  towns.  It 
Is  not  a  comparison  between  farms  occupied  by  strong  men 
and  women,  both  physically  and  mentally,  and  farms  occu¬ 
pied  by  Summer  people  two  or  three  months  in  the  year, 
but  it  is  a  comparison  between  vacant  farms  and  farms 
utilized  in  the  Summer  business.  The  character  of  the 
rural  population  half  a  century  ago,  when  every  town  could 
furnish  men  mentally  equipped  for  anv  official  position  in 
the  State,  is  far  different  In  many  instances  from  the  char¬ 
acter  and  mental  and  moral  stamina  of  the  people  who  have 
taken  the  places  of  the  old  Puritanical  families  that  cleared 
the  forests,  developed  the  farms,  erected  the  buildings  and 
reared  large  families  of  rugged,  intelligent  children.  If 
the  farms  could  be  occupied  by  such  people  as  those  there 
would  be  no  argument  for  their  occupancy  by  Summer  peo¬ 
ple,  but  when  we  get  down  to  the  facts,  much  as  we  may 
dislike  to  acknowledge  them,  we  find  that  a  large  share  of 
these  farms,  were  it  not  for  the  Summer  occupants,  would 


be  either  vacant  or  occupied  by  a  class  of  foreigners  as 
unlike  the  early  settlers  in  mental  ability  and  moral  stam¬ 
ina  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine  people  to  differ.  When  it 
comes  to  a  comparison  between  such  occupants,  honorable 
as  they  may  be,  or  no  occupants,  and  people  of  wealth  and 
culture  from  cities  who  take  a  deep  and  liberal  interest  in 
educational  and  social  affairs,  in  good  roads  and  good  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  the  establishment  of  libraries  and  parks,  and 
in  providing  sidewalks  and  public  buildings,  in  addition  to 
their  liberal  individual  expenditures  in  many  ways,  there  is 
but  one  side  to  the  question.” 


NEW  YORK  ENT0M0L0GIC  SERVICE . 

.Tointworrn  injuir  is  reported  as  rather  prevalent  in 
Wayne  and  Ontario  Counties.  The  work  of  this  pest  is 
easily  recognized  by  the  twisted  bent  condition  of  the  straw. 
The  insect  winters  in  the  stem,  and  the  most  effective 
methods  of  checking  its  depredations  consist  in  destroying 
the  infested  stubble  either  by  burning  in  the  field  or  cutting 
low  and  destroying  later.  Rotation  of  crops  and  liberal 
fertilization  are  also  of  considerable  service. 

,  Leaf  Feeders. — The  midsummer  caterpillars  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  appear.  Fail  webworm  nests  may  be  seen  here 
and  there  and  occasionally  clusters  of  the  Red-humped 
Apple  caterpillar  or  the  Yellow-necked  caterpillar  may  oc¬ 
cur  at.  the  tips  of  limbs.  All  three  of  these  insects  may 
be  checked  by  removing  the  infested  branch  and  destroying 
the  caterpillars.  They  are  also  easily  killed  by  timely  appli¬ 
cations  of  arsenical  poisons.  Stalk  borer  work  in  tomatoes, 
corn  or  other  thick-stemmed  plants  is  liable  to  appear  at 
any  time.  There  is  nothing  better  than  destroying  the 
caterpillars  in  the  infested  stems  and  supplementing  this 
by  clean  culture. 

Shade-tree  leaf-feeders,  such  as  the  Tussock  moth  and 
Elm  leaf-beetle,  have  been  unusually  destructive  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cities  and  villages,  particularly  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State.  The  Tussock  moth  prefers  horse  chestnuts 
and  lindens,  while  the  Elm  leaf-beetle  has  a  marked  fond¬ 
ness  for  European  elms.  Both  of  these  insects  are  readily 
controlled  by  early  applications  of  arsenical  poisons,  and 
the  Tussock  moth  is  easily  checked  by  collecting  and  de¬ 
stroying  the  conspicuous  egg  masses  now  being  deposited 
upon  infested  trees.  e.  p.  pelt. 

State  Entomologist _ 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Our  State  will  probably  have  a  full  crop  of  peaches,  an 
average  crop  of  apples  and  pears,  and  a  short  crop  of  plums. 
My  own  plum  orchard  is  very  full,  so  full  in  fact  that  we 
thinned  nearly  every  tree  by  hand,  so»  that  no  two  plums 
touch,  but  the  crop  in  general  is  lght. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  FARNSWORTH. 


The  fruit  crop  will  be  an  idea!  one,  the  trees  being  just 
enough  laden  to  produce  large  fruit.  Oats  were  very  back¬ 
ward  in  early  Spring,  but  when  the  rains  came  grew  very 
rank,  and  will  produce  an  average  crop.  Corn  is  uneven 
and  looks  far  from  a  full  crop,  but  is  growing  rapidly. 
Blight  has  attacked  potatoes,  caused  by  the  sudden  change 
of  temperature.  e.  r.  d, 

Barto,  Pa. 

From  careful  estimates  gathered  from  reliable  sources, 
the  amount  of  marketable  apples  will  not  exceed  last  year’s 
crop,  on  about  50  per  cent  of  a  full  crop.  Many  sections 
have  been  badly  Injured  by  tent-caterpillar  and  spraying 
the  latter,.  due  no  doubt  to  carelessness  in  mixing  the  spray¬ 
ing  material.  Kings,  Ribstons  and  Blenheims  are  the  vari¬ 
eties  which  promise  best  now.  Fungus  quite  prevalent. 
Strawberries  are  a  full  crop,  while  plums  and  pears  are 
light.  Trees  in  a  healthy,  vigorous  condition.  Hay  full 
crop.  Grain  and  potatoes  very  late  planted,  but  coming  on 
rapidly,  and  promise  good  returns.  Weather  dry  and  very 
warm.  B.  u  u 

Kingsport,  Nova  Scotia. 

We  have  just  harvested  the  Primates,  which  were  not 
equal  in  quality  to  sotne  years,  but  a  fair  crop.  All 
second  earlies  are  very  scarce  with  us,  and  nearly  all  trees 
that  bore  last  year  are  without  fruit.  Maiden  Blush  is  a 
fair  show ;  Baldwin,  only  those  that  failed  last  year  have 
fruit;  Smith  Ciders  are  mostly  without  fruit  where  there 
was  crop  last  year.  I  should  think  that  a  half  crop  is  a 
very  liberal  estimate  for  apples.  Bartlett  pears  about  a 
half  crop.  Peaches  are  said  to  be  promising  a  liberal  clop  ; 
very  few  trees  In  this  section  at  this  time.  Japan  plums 
are  fruiting  abundantly  where  they  have  any  culture. 
Blackberries  are  very  full  and  fine  size;  currants  were  good 
crop,  also  strawberries  and  cherries.  Gooseberries  were 
full.  Columbus  and  Chautauqua  are  very  much  alike,  and 
a  great  improvement  over  Downing,  Pear!  and  Houghton. 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.  i.  j.  Blackwell. 


sour  varieties,  Richmond,  Mountmorency  and  English  Mor- 
ello,  and  prices  are  quite  low,  about  2%  cents  per  pound, 
though  some  have  got  higher  than  that.  I  know  one  man 
S’."®  sold  i 0  tons  at  3%  cents  a  pound  from  less  than 
30”  trees*  and  as  he  had  them  picked  for  one  cent  a  pound 
It  left  him  a  good  net  from  trees  not  over  12  years  planted 
Plums  are  almost  an  entire  failure  especially  Japans  of 
all  varieties.  Pears  are  a  very  light  crop,  not  more  than 
one-fourth  as  many  as  last  year.  Apples  both  trees  and 
fruit  never  looked  better  or  were  freer  from  insects  or  dis¬ 
ease,  though  there  is  some  complaint  of  the  injury  from 
Rose  bugs,  on  light  sandy  orchards,  and  the  joke  is  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  least  difference  between  spraved 
and  unsprayed  orchards.  But  while  the  quality  will  be 
of  the  best  the  quantity  will  be  very  deficient.  Trees  bloomed 
well,  but  the  set  is  very  light  and  the  drop  has  been  very 
severe;  most  varieties  have  a  better  showing  than  Bald- 
wins,  but  as  full  three-fourths  of  the  trees  are  of  this 
variety,  when  Baldwins  fail  the  crop  is  short.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Niagara  County  Farmers’  Club,  with  a  full 
attendance,  no  one  reported  over  50  per  cent  of  last  year’s 
crop,  and  many  went  much  below  that  percentage.  I  think 
50  per  cent  the  very  extreme  that  is  safe  to  figure  on. 
Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  g.  woodward. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  dairyman  who  expects  to  put  up  a  silo  this  season 
and  has  not  yet  purchased  will  want  it  now.  In  a  hurry 
Abram  Walrath  &  Co.,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.,  are  In  position  to 
make  prompt  shipment  on  their  reliable  Weedsport  silo 
Iheso  are  made  In  three  styles,  and  are  models  in  every 
way.  Anyone  interested  in  silos  will  do  well  to  write  this 
firm. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  gasoline  engines  are  in 
demand  for  farm  work — there  are  no  doubt  many  real 
good  and  satisfactory  machines  on  the  market,  but  one 
which  seems  to  appeal  particularly  to  farmers  Is  the  4d- 
yance,  made  by  Geo.  D.  Pohl  Mfg.  Co.,  Vernon,  N.  Y.  Look 
into  the  claims  for  this  engine  before  deciding  on  vour  farm 
power. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  pot-grown  strawberries  to  have 
berries  next  season.  T.  J.  Dwyer  &  Co.,  Cornwall  N  Y 
make  rather  a  specialty  of  these  pot-grown  plants— this 
firm  undoubtedly  has  a  greater  variety  and  grow  more  of 
them  than  any  other.  The  Fall  catalogue,  which  is  just  is¬ 
sued,  gives  full  information  about  plants,  trees  and  orna¬ 
mental  stock.  It  is  free  for  the  asking. 

The  bug  and  blight  harvest  is  on,  and  In  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  serious  loss  from  them  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  first- 
class  sprayer.  The  II.  L.  Ilurst  Manufacturing  Co.,  Can¬ 
ton,  O.,  are  just  finishing  the  busiest  season  they  have  ever 
had,  during  which  time  they  have  worked  their  factory  to 
its  utmost  capacity,  and  are  now  in  a  position  to  make 
Immediate  shipment  of  all  orders  upon  the  same  day  their 
order  is  received.  Write  them  for  their  circulars  and  Infor¬ 
mation  on  spraying,  which  are  free  to  everybody. 

The  Philip  Carey  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  are  the  sole  manu- 
facturers  of  Carey’s  Flexible  Cement  Roofing.  When  estali- 
lished  in  1873,  the  plant  was  no  larger  than  a  small  barn 
lhe  plant  now  covers  32%  acres  of  ground.  There  are 
twenty  acres  of  factory  space  under  roof.  In  addition  to 
the  Cincinnati  estabiislunent,  there  are  branch  factories* 
at  I  lymouth  Meeting,  Pa.,  and  Baldwinsville,  Mass.,  and 
40  branch  distributing  points  throughout  the  United  States. 

« ur  name  on  a  postal  card  will  bring  you  free  a  sainnie 
of  Carey  Roofing  and  interesting  booklet.  Address  The 
Philip  Carey  Mfg.  Co.,  42  Wayne  Ave.,  Cincinnati.  O. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  BARLEY. 

The  grain  stands  bonny  where  the  cliffs  are 
sheer 

And  the  blue  North  Sea  is  sleeping; 

The  stooks  are  yellow  In  a  gold  ear 
With  their  shadows  inward  creeping. 

The  tide  lies  silent  on  the  sands  below 
And  the  Autumn  mists  hang  early 
To  fade  in  heaven  o’er  the  distant  row 
Of  the  long  red  roofs  beyond  the  barley. 

O  late  last  harvest  time,  when  days  were 
long, 

Worked  men  and  maids  by  the  steading ; 
And  gulls'  sailed  landward  in  a  screaming 
throng, 

To  the  river  pastures  heading. 

Soft  was  the  footstep  that  beside  me  trod 
In  t lie  dew  of  morning  early. 

For  Love  walked  there  beneath  the  smile  of 
God 

And  the  high  blue  sky  above  the  barley. 

The  stalks  fall  mellow  to  the  sweeping  blade 
With  their  weeds  laid  shorn  beside  them, 
And  eyes  meet  stealthily  as  lad  and  maid 
Glance  over  where  the  stooks  divide  them ; 
But  mine  turn  ever  while  I  work  alone 
Through  the  long  day,  late  and  early, 

To  a  low  mound  lying  by  a  standing  stone 
Where  the  wall  shuts  out  the  barley — 

Where  the  Nether  Kirk  is  grey,  Janet, 

By  the  long  blue  sea  beyond  the  barley. 

— Violet  Jacob,  in  London  Outlook. 

A 

One  of  our  friends  makes  popovers 
without  eggs,  which  will  be  desirable 
when  the  hens  “go  dry.”  The  recipe  calls 
for  one  cup  of  milk,  one  cup  of  water,  no 
salt  and  no  baking  powder.  The  gem 
pans  are  heated,  a  piece  of  butter  the 
size  of  a  walnut  being  put  to  melt  in 
each  little  pan  -while  the  batter  is  beaten 
up.  The  oven  must  be  good,  with  steady 
heat,  and  the  door  must  not  be  opened 
for  25  minutes  after  the  popovers  are 
put  in,  or  they  will  fall.  Our  friends  tells 
us  that  salt  will  prevent  them  from  ris¬ 
ing,  but  that  if  made  according  to  direc¬ 
tions  they  will  be  very  light. 

* 

Chutney,  or  Indian  sauce  may  be 
made  with  any  fruit  for  a  foundation, 
green  apples  being  frequently  used.  Peach 
chutney  is  made  as  follows :  Pare  and 
halve  sufficient  peaches  to  weigh,  when 
ready,  three  pounds.  Put  them  in  a  large 
agate  saucepan,  add  one  pint  of  vinegar 
and  stew  gently  until  tender  Pound  to¬ 
gether  in  a  mortar  four  ounces  of  white 
onions,  two  ounces  of  garlic  and  five 
ounces  of  fresh  ginger  root;  add  these 
to  the  peaches  with  six  ounces  each  of 
sugar,  seeded  raisins  and  white  mustard 
seed.  Add  two  ounces  of  dried  chillies 
and  one  cupful  of  vinegar.  Simmer  for 
10  minutes  lon°‘er,  then  bottle.  This  is  a 
familiar  old  English  recipe. 

* 

If  you  are  quite  sure  of  your  ability  to 
speak  clearly  and  rapidly  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  just  try  repeating  any  of  the 
following  sentences  several  times  in  suc¬ 
cession,  without  tripping  or  stumbling: 

Simple  Simpkins  sang  a  song  of  six¬ 
pence  as  the  sun  shone  silently  on  the 
shoe  shop  sign. 

Sarah  sells  sea  shells  sewn  up  in  a 
sheet. 

The  sick  sinner’s  sixth  sheep  is  sick 

Silent  Sambo  slumbered  safely  on  the 
shifting  sea  sands. 

Break  the  bands  that  bind  you  blindly 
before  breakfast. 

A  peck  of  peeled  pickled  pears  put 
into  a  pale  pink  pitcher. 

Peter  Plump,  the  pessimist,  pestered 
portly  Pat  Perkins. 

* 

A  nainsook  corset  cover  pattern, 
stamped  for  eyelet  or  solid  embroidery, 
with  material  for  working,  costs  50  cents, 
and  makes  very  nice  Summer  fancy  work. 
The  edges  are  all  buttonholed  and  there 
is  a  row  of  eyelets  both  at  neck  and 
waist,  through  which  ribbon  is  run.  We 
have  been  making  plain  corset  covers 
after  the  circular  pattern,  which  has  no 


under-arm  seam.  Fine  longcloth  was 
used,  and  the  neck  and  arms  were  merely 
finished  with  a  hand-sewn  hem  and  a  row 
of  fancy  stitching;  wash  ribbon  was  run 
through  the  hem  to  draw  it  up.  1  he 
convenience  of  this  model  is  that  it  is 
very  easy  to  make,  neat  in  appearance, 
and  irons  out  flat,  being  drawn  up  by 
the  ribbon.  Lace  can  be  whipped  on  the 
edge  if  this  trimming  is  desired.  The 
hand  sewing  makes  these  simple  garments 
convenient  “pick-up”  work  to  take  out 
under  the  trees  on  a  warm  day. 

* 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  Waverly  collared 
beef,  given  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald.  It  is  something 
good  to  cut  cold  during  hot  weather: 
Corn  a  six-pound  piece  of  the  thick  part 
of  the  brisket  by  putting  it  in  brine  strong 
enough  to  float  an  egg,  to  which  is  added 
a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  saltpeter,  one  of 
brown  sugar  and  a  saltspoon  of  red  pep¬ 
per.  Leave  it  in  five  or  six  days  in  Sum¬ 
mer;  eight  or  ten  in  Winter.  Use  an 
earthen  crock,  and  turn  the  meat  every 
two  or  three  days.  Grate  two  large  car¬ 
rots,  a  good-sized  stick  of  horseradish, 
and  chop  fine  a  large  bunch  of  parsley; 
mix  all  together,  and  spread  a  thick  layer 
on  the  corned  beef,  keeping  it  well  to 
the  middle,  as  it  presses  out  when  you 
roll ;  if  the  meat  is  not  long,  and  difficult 
to  roll  nicely,  cut  a  few  pockets  in  it  and 
fill  with  the  dressing;  then  roll  very 
tightly,  fastening  with  skewers  and  bind¬ 
ing  with  strong  string  round  and  round. 
Any  of  the  dressing  that  has  squeezed 
out  press  back  into  the  open  ends  of  the 
roll;  remove  the  skewers;  then  tie  up  in 
cheese  cloth,  cover  with  cold  water,  bring 
slowly  to  a  simmer,  and  let  it  cook  at 
this  point  four  hours.  Remove  the  cheese 
cloth,  put  the  meat  on  a  tray,  place  a 
heavy  weight  on  it  and  leave  it  over 
night.  Cut  off  the  string.  Serve  cold, 
cutting  thin  slices  off  the  end,  showing 
the  yellow,  white  and  green  dressing. 


Hot  Weather  Puddings. 

Fruit  Puffs. — Fill  old  cups  or  baking 
powder  cans  to  the  depth  of  two  inches 
with  strawberries,  sliced  apples,  or  "any 
kind  of  berries  and  cover  with  a  layer  of 
sugar.  Put  in  each  cup  a  small  lump  of 
butter  and  completely  cover  the  berries 
with  a  batter  made  of  one  egg,  one  pint 
sweet  milk,  one  and  one-half  teaspoon 
baking  powder  and  flour  to  make  rather 
stiffen  than  for  pancakes.  Bake  40  min¬ 
utes  in  a  steady  oven. 

Chocolate  Pudding. — Stir  together  one 
small  cup  sugar,  four  tablespoons  grated 
chocolate,  three  tablespoons  corn  starch, 
two  eggs  and  a  little  sweet  milk  to  make 
a  smooth,  creamy  mass.  Have  ready  one 
quart  of  boiling  milk  and  stir  the  liquid 
into  it  as  you  would  make  starch,  beat¬ 
ing  all  the  time  to  prevent  lumps.  Flavor 
and  serve  with  cream. 

Apple  Tapioca. — Pare  and  core  in 
halves  ripe  sour  apples,  and  cook  slowly 
in  a  granite  pan  to  keep  them  whole. 
When  half  done  add  sugar  to  taste  and 
cook  until  clear  and  tender  in  the  syrup. 
When  done  arrange  in  a  glass  dish  and 
pour  over  them  warm  tap:oca.  To  pre¬ 
pare  the  tapioca  stir  into  one  pint  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  three  tablespoons  of  quick 
tapioca,  add  two  tablespoons  of  sugar 
and  boil  till  clear,  taking  care  to  keep 
from  scorching.  Eat  with  cream. 

Red  Rasperry  Pudding. — Bake  a  com¬ 
mon  cake,  using  less  butter  than  usual, 
and  when  done  and  still  warm  split  as  for 
short  cake.  A  sponge  recipe  is  good,  or 
any  cheap  cake.  Have  ready  one  quart 
of  red  raspberries  slightly  mashed  and 
sugared  to  taste.  Spread  the  lower  half 
of  cake  and  then  add  the  top  layer,  cover¬ 
ing  again  with  berries.  May  be  eaten 
with  whipped  cream  or  plain. 


Peach  Custard. — Slice  ripe  peaches  in 
a  glass  dish  and  sugar  them  well  two 
hours  before  they  are  to  be  served.  Make 
a  boiled  custard  by  taking  three  eggs,  one 
and  one-half  pints  sweet  milk  and  one 
tablespoon  corn  starch  and  one  cup  of 
sugar.  Boil  after  thoroughly  beating  to¬ 
gether  in  a  double  boiler  till  thick  and 
smooth.  Pour  over  peaches  and  serve 
while  slightly  warm. 

Plain  Custard. — Beat  together  five  eggs, 
one  quart  sweet  milk  and  one  and  one- 
half  cup  of  sugar.  Sprinkle  the  top 
lightly  with  grated  nutmeg  or  cinnamon 
or  flavor  with  vanilla.  Bake  one  hour 
and  serve  warm. 

Plum  Pudding. — Fill  a  deep  baking  pan 
to  the  depth  of  two  inches  with  seeded 
plums,  well  sugared.  Dot  with  bits  of 
butter  and  put  over  the  top  a  thick,  good 
light  biscuit  crust  with  holes  for  the 
steam  to  escape.  Bake  40  minutes  and 
serve  with  the  juice  from  canned  plums 
or  cream.  This  is  good  pudding  when 
canning  is  going  on  to  use  up  the  surplus 
juice.  Seeded  grapes,  peaches,  apples  or 
cherries  may  be  used  instead  of  plums. 

Cottage  Pudding. — One  cup  sugar,  two 
eggs,  one  pint  sweet  milk,  two  scant  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  flavoring  and  flour 
to  make  a  batter  as  stiff  as  cake  dough. 
Bake  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  and  serve  with  milk  or  hot 
sauce.  To  make  hot  sauce  cream  together 
one  tablespoon  butter  and  two  of  flour 
with  half  cup  of  sugar.  Slowly  add 
enough  boiling  water  to  make  it  thin  and 
smooth.  Then  proceed  to  add  boiling 
water  to  make  it  the  consistency  of  thin 
starch.  Boil  a  few  minutes  and  flavor  be¬ 
fore  serving. 

Rice  Pudding. — Have  one  pint  of  rice 
boiled  done  and  still  hot.  Into  this  stir 
one  cup  of  raisins  to  swell  and  begin 
cooking  in  the  hot.  mass.  When  nearly 
cold  beat  together  three  eggs,  one  quart 
of  milk,  one  cup  sugar  and  vanilla  to 
taste.  Add  the  rice  and  raisins,  stirring 
till  smooth  and  free  from  lumps.  This 
pudding  will  have  a  delicious  thick  cus¬ 
tard  on  top  of  the  layer  of  rice  if  prop¬ 
erly  made  and  is  better  than  the  old  style 
of  nearly  solid  pudding.  Bake  one  hour 
and  serve  with  sweet  milk. 

Cake  Custard. — Arrange  slices  of  stale 
cake  in  a  dish  and  just  before  dinner  pour 
over  them  a  boiled  custard  slightly  warm. 
Make  the  custard  as  directed  for  peach 
custard  but  flavor  with  vanilla,  nutmeg 
or  lemon. 

Lemon  Pudding. — Grate  the  rinds  of 
two  lemons  and  squeeze  over  them  the 
juice  to  keep  moist.  Beat  together  two 
eggs,  one  and  one-half  cups  sugar,  two 
tablespoons  cornstarch  or  flour,  table¬ 
spoon  butter  and  enough  cold  water  to 
thoroughly  moisten.  Place  in  double 
boiler  and  add  one  and  one-half'  pint  boil¬ 
ing  water,  stirring  till  the  mass  is  smooth 
and  thick.  Just  before  removing  from 
fire  add  the  rind  and  juice  of  the  lemons 
and  beat  thoroughly.  Cover  with  a  me¬ 
ringue  made  of  one  white  of  egg  and  two 
tablespoons  of  sugar  and  then  slightly 
brown  in  the  oven.  Hilda  Richmond. 
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Farm  Telephones 

Made  by  the  “American,”  the 
largest  telephone  factory. 

"JXKf1  SAMSON 

Bean  influential  factor  in  your 
community.  Organize  farm  tele¬ 
phone  lines.  It  gives  you  a  hand¬ 
some  profit.  We  send  you  in¬ 
structions  how  to  organize  farm 
lines  and  how  to  build  and  operate 
them.  Write  for  our  free  book. 
Bulletin  F22.  It’s  full  of  Tele¬ 
phone  information. 

American  Electric  Telephone  Co. 

0400  to  (SHOO  State  St.. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


TELEPHONES 

ANT)  line  material,  for 

FARMERS'  LINES 

so  simple  you  can  build  your  own  line. 
Instruction  book  and  price  list  free.  The 

Williams  Telephone  &  Supply  Co. 
78  Central  A ve.,  Cleveland,  O. 


This  is  the  Mark 

THAT  STANDS  FOR  THE 
RANGE  WHICH 

BAKES 
A  BARREL  OF  FLOUR 
WITH 

A  HOD  OF  COAL. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS; 

ROCHESTER  ,  N.Y. 


INVEST  CONSERVATIVELY 
BUT  BE  SURE  OF 


5% 


We  cannot  offer  greater  dividends 
from  investments  than  careful 
borrowers  with  ample  security 
need  to  pay.  But  if  your  savings 
institutions  demand  for  themselves 
more  than  one-sixth  of  the  borrower’s  interest-pay¬ 
ments,  v  e  can  serve  you  to  your 
advantage. 

Assets,  $1,750,000. 
Established  13  Years. 
Banking  Dept.  Supervision. 

Earnings  paid  from  day  re¬ 
ceived  to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited 
and  promptly  answered. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

5  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway,  New  York. 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing  but 
the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUALITY. 
Everybody  orders  again,  as  the  CORNEL)  BEEF  is  as 
wo  represent.  Write  for  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

SPKINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  aiso 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh- 
_  ers.  Catalog  free, 

■onarch  Machines  Co.,  Raom  161 , 39  Cortlandt  St.,  Ne*  York. 


HIDE 


MACHINERY 


UBest  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St., 
SYHACUSK,  K.  Y. 


27  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE 

Is  behind  every 

CALDWELL 
ANK  AND  TOWER 

WE  BUILD. 

Our  Tanks  are  tight  and  durable. 
OurTower8  will  stand  in  any  Btorm. 

Get  our  referenceH  to  your  section.  Also 
illustrated  catalogue  and  pricelist. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

Louisville,  Ky. 
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At  All  Ike  Better  kind  ofStores 
5centsthe0unce 
orin5U01and25<,Packets 


That  Dainty  MintCovered 
Candy  Coated 
chewing  Gum 


REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 


1906. 

Living  on  a  Small  Income. 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  observe  a  woman  who  had 
been  obliged  to  take  legal  action  in  order 
to  obtain  support  from  her  husband — a 
separate  maintenance  and  $3  a  week. 
This  circumstance  of  the  $150  a  year  was 
recalled  to  mind  by  an  article  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  “Living  on  $150  a  Year,”  and 
gives  an  opportunity  to  show  what  can  be 
done  on  a  limited  income  even  in  a  city, 
not  a  big  city,  but  one  of  over  100,000 
inhabitants.  The  principle  difference  in 
expense  between  living  in  a  small  village 
or  a  city  is  the  rent.  In  order  to  rent 
a  whole  house,  many  people  of  limited 
means  take  a  house  and  sublet  to  room¬ 
ers.  rooms  furnished  or  unfurnished,  and 
thus  have  the  benefit  of  more  room  than 
they  could  possibly  have  in  any  other 
way.  The  woman  in  question  with  her 
$3  a  week,  rented  an  upper  front  room 
with  alcove  and  clothespress  for  $1.50  a 
week,  in  a  modern  house,  on  an  asphalt 
paved  street,  one  house  from  a  corner  and 
electric  car  line,  a  house  renting  for  $28 
a  month.  Through  a  misplaced  furnace 
this  upper  front  room  could  not  be  heated  ; 
thus  the  low  rent  (unfurnished),  with  fuel 
for  a  coal  stove.  A  small  second-hand 
parlor  cook  stove  was  secured  for  a  few 
dollars  which  settled  the  question  of  heat 
and  cooking  faeijit'es,  as  housekeeping 
was  allowed;  also  use  of  a  fine  cement- 
bottomed  cellar,  and  a  light  roomy  attic; 
bathroom,  hot  and  cold  water  on  the  same 
floor;  furnished,  heated,  and  lighted  en¬ 
trance  and  upper  hallways.  The  main 
room  was  12x15  feet,  and  served  as  the 
living  and  sleeping  room.  The  alcove  had 
a  window,  making  three  single  glass  win¬ 
dows  in  all.  and  was  sufficiently  large  for 
the  cookery  implements — a  little  kitchen. 
This  woman  had  in  return  for  her  $1.50 
a  week  all  that  she  needed  in  the  way  of 
habitation  and  heat,  and  yet,  $6  every 
month  in  a  village  would  have  given  her  a 
half  if  not  a  whole  house,  with  fruit 
and  garden  plot.  But  she  had  for  her 
money  other  advantages  not  to  he  found 
in  a  small  village,  such  as  street  car  serv¬ 
ice  and  postal  delivery  twice  a  day.  Of 
the  one  hundred  and  more  churches,  seven 
were  within  walking  distance— where  she 
was  in  no  danger  of  having  her  clothing 
criticised  at  the  weekly  meetings  of  the 
church  societies.  One  square  away  was  a 
university  library  and  free  reading  room, 
and  there  were  also  both  a  public  and  a 
high  school  with  free  exhibits,  and  ad¬ 
dresses  noon  educational  subjects,  to  keep 
her  youthful-minded  and  up  to  date. 
There  were  many  hospitals  for  sickness 
or  accidents,  especially  the  city  hospital 
with  free  treatment,  or  pay  according  to 
income.  The  shoeing  district  was  also 
within  walking  distance,  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  their  conveniences,  their 
resting  places— couches  and  easy  chairs — 
all  free  to  the  purchaser  of  a  spool  of 
thread  or  a  mere  sightseer.  With  rela¬ 
tives,  friends,  and  old  neighbors  at  hand, 
this  woman  was  in  no  danger  of  getting 
rusty  and  becoming  a  melancholy  recluse, 
On  account  of  a  limited  income. 

It  is  not  know  just  how  this  woman 
expended  her  remaining  $1.50  a  week,  or 
$78  a  year.  Oil  for  one  lamp  served  her 
purpose ;  and  she  had,  not  the  first,  but  the 
reading  of  a  morning  and  an  evening  dailv 
newspaper,  also  a  number  of  weekly  and 
monthly  publications.  As  to  food,  she 
had  goods  delivered,  and  a  pint  of  milk 
each  day.  She  drank  tea,  coffee,  and 
cocoa,  and  ate  potatoes,  eggs,  oranges, 
bananas,  bread  and  butter,  and  meat  occa¬ 
sionally  when  she  went  near  a  meat  mar¬ 
ket.  She  went  out  more  or  less  on  pleas¬ 
ant  days,  and  as  walking  stimulates  the 
appetite,  she  no  doubt  had  good  food  for 
her  good  appetite.  In  short,  she  probably 
used  a  full  dollar  a  week  for  her  house¬ 
hold  supplies  (perhaps  more),  and  if  so, 
she  had  a  balance  of  $2(5  for  clothing  and 
miscellaneous  items.  1  his  woman  was  not 
under  observation  for  a  full  year,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  months  to  April,  and  dur¬ 
ing  that  period  nothing  new  in  the  way  of 
clothing  came  under  notice.  Her  supply 
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of  house  and  street  gowns,  hats,  wraps, 
etc.,  in  quantity  and  durability,  appeared 
to  be  sufficient  for  a  second  Winter.  It  is 
just  possible  that  $10  expended  for  cloth- 
in"  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and 
$20  during  the  second  year  would  have 
keot  this  woman  dressed  as  well  as  she  had 


been  in  the  habit  of  dressing,  leaving  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  $1(5,  and  $(>  or  $22  for  miscellan¬ 
eous  items  during  two  years. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  there 
is  such  a  condition  as  comfortable  poverty, 
and  even  genteel  poverty,  it  would  be  ac¬ 
tually  pathetic  to  sec  middle-aged  women 
dividing  and  sub-dividing  so  little  as  $3 
a  week  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessities 
of  life — shelter,  heat,  food  and  clothing. 
It  is  taken  for  granted  that  only  a  middle" 
aged  woman  would  retire  upon  $150  a 
year.  To  the  writer  it  is  a  question  if  an 
able-bodied  woman  at  any  age  is  justified 
in  retiring  on  $150  a  year,  unless  that 
amount  represents  the  income  from  a 
safely  invested  principal — at  least  $3,750. 

According  to  the  writer  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  article,  “Living  on  $150  a  Year,”  a 
woman  can  with  a  garden  plot,  fruit  and 
chickens,  live  on  $30  worth  of  food,  and 
$15  worth  of  clothing  a  year.  This  is  val" 
liable  information  to  women  who  have 
a  limited  income  thrust  upon  them;  but 
should  this  golden  secret  be  allowed  to  get 
out  among  the  men?  Is  it  well  for  a 
young  man  to  know  that  he  can  feed  his 
feminine  choice  on  58  cents,  supplemented 
with  home-grown  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
less  than  four  e""S  a  week?  Of  course,  it 


has  been  done,  hence  numerous  conditions 
of  comfortable  poverty.  And  is  it  well 
for  women,  married  or  single,  to  admit 
that  the  female  form  divine,  can  be  clothed 
on  less  than  “30  cents”  a  week — and  not 
“look  it?”  Is  it  strategic? 

MEDORA  CORBETT. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  boy’s  suit  shown  is  made  with 
fronts  and  back  and  is  drawn  up  at  the 
waist  line  by  means  of  elastic  inserted  in 
a  hem.  There  is  a  patch  pocket  and  the 
roll-over  collar  is  joined  to  the  neck  by 
means  of  studs  and  buttonholes.  The 
sleeves  are  tucked  at  the  wrists  to  give 
the  suggestion  of  cuffs.  The  knicker¬ 
bockers  are  drawn  up  beneath  the  knees 
and  are  kent  in  place  by  means  of  elastic 
inserted  in  the  hems.  There  are  three 
generous  pockets.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  (8 
years)  is  3)4  yards  27,  2%  yards  36  or 
2§4  yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pattern 
5386  is  cut  in  sizes  for  boys  of  4,  6,  8,  10 
and  12  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

Another  variation  of  the  corselet  skirt, 
to  be  worn  with  a  bolero  or  short  Eton, 
is  shown  in  No.  5377.  The  skirt  is  made 
with  front  and  back  gores  and  circular 
side  portions  and  the  girdle,  which  is  cut 
in  six  portions,  the  box  plaits  at  front 
and  back  being  extended  for  full  length. 
The  circular  side  portions  are  joined  to 
the  girdle  and  to  the  front  and  hack  gores 
beneath  the  plaits,  and  the  closing  is 
made  invisibly  at  the  back.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium  size 
is  8  yards  27,  5/  yards  44  or  5  yards  52 
inches  wide  with  8  yards  of  banding  to 
trim  as  illustrated.  The  pattern  5377  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30- 
inch  waist  measure ;  price  10  cents. 


The  Bookshelf. 

“Entomology:  With  Special  Reference 
to  Its  Biological  and  Economic  Aspects,” 
by  Dr.  Justus  Watson  Folsom.  This  book 
has  been  written  with  the  aim  of  giving  a 
comprehensive  and  concise  account  of  in¬ 
sects,  and  in  an  effort  to  provide  a  text¬ 
book  for  students  which  treats  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  entomology  primarily  from  the 
biological  and  practical  standpo'nts.  The 
numerous  illustrations  are  chiefly  from 
the  author’s  original  drawings  and  much 
material  not  hitherto  available  in  text¬ 
books  has  been  introduced  in  this  volume. 
While  the  book  must  be  regarded  as 
largely  technical,  it  contains  a  mass  of 
information  instructive  to  the  general 
reader.  The  chapters  on  “Adaptive  Col¬ 
oration”  and  “Insects  in  Relation  to 
Plants”  are  especially  interesting,  while 
the  chapter  on  “Interrelations  of  Insects” 
contains  many  extraordinary  facts  of  so¬ 
cial  life  among  these  humble  creatures. 
Published  by  P.  Blakiston’s  Son  &  Co., 
Philadelphia;  octavo,  485  pages;  five 
plates,  one  of  which  is  colored,  and  300 
other  illustrations;  price  $3  net. 


Skirt  Supports. — Since  petticoats  no 
longer  have  any  belts,  but  are  finished 
with  yokes  or  narrow,  rolled  bindings  at 
top,  most  of  them  sag  woefully  at  the 
back.  1  his  causes  them  to  wear  more 
about  the  bottom,  and  lets  the  fullness  fall 
below  the  space  where  it  is  needed  under 
the  dress  skirt  at  the  belt.  Supports  are 
easily  arranged  and  are  a  positive  com¬ 
fort  even  if  one  never  feels  a  backache. 
Two  large  eyes  sewed  on  the  upper  edge 
can  be  passed  over  corresponding  hooks 
on  the  waist.  Loops  of  narrow  linen  tape, 
or  even  of  a  good  white  cord  are  better 
than  eyes  on  white  skirts.  Four  inches  is 
a  good  distance  to  place  them  apart  and 
always  measuring  will  cause  all  sets  of 
hooks  and  eyes  or  loops  to  meet  accu¬ 
rately.  PRUDENCE  PRIMROSE. 
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WtieN  yeti  Write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

It’s  Your  Buggy 

It  belongs  to  you  for  your  free  '  i™“ 

use  for  THIRTY  DAYS.  Write 
us  and  we  will  send  It.  Fur¬ 
ther  we’ll  cover  it  with  a 
promise  that  it  will  stay 
right  two  year--,  backed  by 
r*  bank  deposit  of  *25.000. 

The  only  factory  that  does 
this.  *Buy  direct  from  maker  and  save  money.  Writo 
for  our  big  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

The  Anderton  Mtg.  Co.,  18  Third  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  sc  ad  4  lluirsy  Wlircdv  Steel  Tire  on  . 

With  Rubbor  Tires  lM  15.50.  I  mfit.  wheels  to  4  in. 
tread.  Top  Buggies,  128.75:  Harness  $4.25.  Write  for 
catalog.  I.earn  how  to  buy  direct.  Ilepalr  Wheels  $3.75. 
Wagon  Umbrella  FKEK.\V.K.ltOOH,  Cincinnati. O. 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Free  tuition  to  New  York  State  Students.  Extend¬ 
ed  announcement.  Address 

Prof.  JAMES  LAW,  F.  R.  C.  V.  S.,  Director. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  — To  learn  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STREET. 


PATENTS 

F run  rpiwirt  no  f.-.  l: 


SECURED  OK  EEE 
_  -  RETURNED. 

F  roe  report  as  to  Patentability.  Illustrated  Guide 
am*  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 

E  V  ANS,  \V1 1. KENS  &  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  BREAKFAST  SET. 

This  is  a  premium  we  have  secured  espe 
dally  for  the  good  women  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
family.  It  Is  a  beauty,  and  we  are  able  to 
give  a  great  bargain  in  it. 


It  is  a  31 -piece  breakfast  set  in  Prince 
decoration,  which  is  a  beautiful  pure  gold  bor¬ 
der  with  a  decalcomania  flower  in  the  centre 
of  each  piece.  The  flower  is  fixed  perma¬ 
nently  by  this  process,  and  the  design  is  very 
pretty  and  popular.  The  set  consists  of  six 
plates,  six  cups,  six  saucers,  six  butters,  six 
oatmeal  aud  oue  meat  plate. 

We  will  send  this  set  by  express  safely 
packed  to  every  woman  reader  who  will  send 
us  a  club  of  five  new  yearly  subscribers, 
at  $1  each.  The  new  subscribers  will  get  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  a  year,  and  a  copy 
of  “The  Farmer's  Garden,”  described  pre¬ 
viously.  Now,  ladies,  this  is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Get  after  your  friends;  you  ought 
to  have  a  set. 
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VERY  LOW  RATES  TO  MINNEAPOLIS 
AND  RETURN  VIA  NICKEL 
PLATE  ROAD. 

August  10th,  11th  and  12th,  account 
G.  A.  R.  National  Encampment.  Choice 
of  routes  beyond  Chicago.  Final  re¬ 
turn  limit  may  be  extended  to  Septem¬ 
ber  30th.  For  full  information  call  on 
A.  VV.  ECCLESTONE,  D.  P.  A.,  385 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  or  write 
R.  E.  PAYNE,  General  Agent,  291  Main 
St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


4% 


Simpson  -  Eddystone 

Solid  Blacks 

Dignified  and  substantial  dress-goods. 
Finest  quality  of  fabric  with  rich  per¬ 
manent  color  not  moved  by  perspira¬ 
tion,  washing  or  sunlight. 

A  sk  your  dealer  for 


EDdvstonE 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


Simpson- Eddystone  Solid  Blacks. 
Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


Jayne'-s  Tonic  Ye  rmifude 

gives  rosy  cheeks,  and  aefiva  health  to  pale,  sickly  children.® 
And  it  is  good  for  their  elders,  too. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  it 
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FEED. 


City  bran 
Middlings 
Red  dog  . 


—  @20.00 
—  @22.00 
—  @24.00 


IIAY. 

But  little  high  grade  arriving. 

No  1  19.00  @19.50 

No  2  . 17.00  @18.00 

No.’  3  . 14.00  @15.00 

Clover,  mixed  . 13.00  @16.00 

Clover  . 10.00  @12.00 

STRAW. 

Business  very  dull. 

Long  rye  . 10.00  @11.00 

Short  and  oat .  7.00  @  8.00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice,  bushel . 2.95  @3-90 

Fair  to  good . 2.50  @2.90 

Medium,  Choice  .  —  @1.85 

Common  to  good . 1.50  @1.80 

Pea,  choice  . 1. 62 %  @1.65 

Fair  to  good . 1 .50  @  1 .60 

Red  kidney,  choice . 3.00  @  — 

Fair  to  good  . 2.75  @2.95 


White  kidney,  choice . 3.05 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 1.50 

Lima,  California  . 3.00 
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MARKETS 

Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  July  28,  1906,  wholesale  unless  other¬ 
wise  specified.  The  prices  of  grain,  butter, 
cheese  and  eggs  are  based  on  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Produce  and  Mercantile  ex¬ 
changes,  with  such  revision  as  outside  deals 
noted  appear  to  warrant.  Prices  of  other 
products  are  from  reports  of  dealers,  in¬ 
quiries  and  observation  of  sales  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  market  sections. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  for  export  —  @83 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth  ins  —  @  8714 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @  58 

Oats  .  —  @  43 

Rye  .  —  @  59 


Ga.,  Mt.  Rose .  50  @1.00 

N.  &  S.  Carolina .  50  @1.00 

Md.  and  Del.,  carrier .  50  @1.00 

Md.  and  Del.,  basket .  35  @  60 

Jersey,  basket  . ;  •  •  -5  @  50 

Grapes,  N.  C.  and  Del.,  carrier.l.<5  @2.00 

Currants,  quart  . .  •  4 

Blackberries,  Del.  and  Md.,  qt.  3 

Jersey,  quart  . . . . .  «* 

Up-river,  quart  .  •> 

Raspberries,  red,  pint .  3 

Huckleberries.  Jersey,  Delaware 

and  Md . « 

N.  Y.  and  l’a.,  Mountain...  10 
Goosel>erries,  green,  quart....  8 
Muskmelons,  Southern,  crate. .  50 

Norfolk,  l)bl .  25 

Norfolk,  48-quart  crate....  25 
Md.  and  Del.,  stan’rd  crate.  1.00 
California,  standard  crate.. 3.00 

California,  pony  crate . 2.50 

Arizona,  standard  crate. ..  .3.50 

Arizona,  pony  crate . 2.75 

Watermelons,  Southern,  100.. 8.00 

Southern,  carload  . 85.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Long  Island.  bbl.... 1.50 

Jersey  . 1.25 

Del.  and  Md . 1.25  @1.75 

Va.  and  E.  Shore,  Rose - 1.50  @1.7o 

Va.  and  E.  Shore,  white ....  1.25 

Va.  and  E.  Shore,  red - ..1.25 

Seconds  . ”9 

Culls  .  50 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bkt.  .  75 

Yams,  N.  C.,  red  &  white,  bbl.2.00 

Beets,  100  hunches .  — • 

Carrots,  100  bunches .  — — 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  bbl..  50 

Cucumbers,  Norfolk,  bbl .  25 

Baltimore,  bushel-basket  ...  30 

Jersey  and  L.  I.,  box .  25 

Corn,  Hackensack,  100 .  50 

Jersey.  Del.  and  Md.,  100.  . .  40 

Celery,  Michigan,  dozen .  15 

Jersey,  dozen  .  10 

Cauliflower,  barrel  .  50 

Eggplants,  Norfolk,  large  crate.1.25 

Jersey,  box  .  50 

Jersey,  half-bbl.  basket .  60 

Lettuce,  nearby,  bbl .  40 

Western  N.  Y.,  basket .  50 

Onions,  Kentucky,  bag . 1.30 

Texas,  crate  . 100 

Virginia,  red.  bbl . 2.00 

Virginia,  red.  basket .  7-> 

Virginia,  Potato,  bbl . 1.50 

Virginia,  Potato,  basket....  60 

Virginia,  white,  bbl . 2.00 

Md.  and  Del.,  white,  bu-crate  75 

Jersey,  White,  basket . 1.00 

Jersey,  yellow,  lmsket . 1.00 

L.  L  and  Jersey,  red,  bbl... 2. 00 
L.  I.  and  Jersey,  yellow,  bbl.2.00 

Orange  Co.,  bag . 1.00 

Peppers,  Jersey,  box .  40 

Jersey,  half-bbl.  basket.  ...  65 
Norfolk,  carrier  .  40 


HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice .  15  @  17 

Common  to  fair .  10  @  12 

German  crop  .  27  @  30 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  advanced  to  $1.31 
per  40-quart  can  July  17,  netting  2  %  cents 
per  quart  to  26-cent  zone  shippers  who  have 
no  extra  station  charges. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra  .  20%  @ 


Seconds  and  firsts .  18 

State  dairy,  best .  — 

Lower  grades  .  15 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


Factory  .  14 

Renovated  .  13 

Packing  stock  . .  1- 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy 
Fair  to  good  .... 

Inferior  .  9  _ 

Half  skims  .  8%@ 

Full  skims  .  1 

EGGS 

Selected,  white,  fancy.  . 

White,  good  to  choice... 

Mixed  colors,  extra .  20 

Lower  grades  .  15 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy 

Evap.,  choice  . 

Chops,  100  lbs . 2.40 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Duchess,  choice,  bbl... 2. 50 

Nvack  Pippins,  choice . 2.50 

Bough,  choice  . 2-00 

Astraclian.  choice  . 2.00 

Open  heads,  prime.  .......  l.._>0 

Open  beads,  poor  to  fair.  . . 

Pears,  S'n  Le  Conte,  No.  1 

S’n  Le  Conte,  No.  2 - 

Clapp’s  Favorite  . 

Nearby,  other  early  sorts..  1.50 
Plums,  Del.  and  Md.,  carrier.. 

Del  &  Md.,  green,  10-lb.  bkt, 

Peaches,  Ga.,  Elberta,  carrier. 

Ca.,  Belle  of  Goergia .  50 


_ 

@ 
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15 
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.1.00 

@2.00 
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@  3.50 
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@1.00 
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30 

50 

40 

50 

50 
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Peas,  Western  N.  Y„  basket.. 

Western  N.  Y.,  bag . 

String  beans,  Jersey,  bkt . 

Long  Island  and  Jersey,  bag 

Western  N.  Y.,  basket . 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl. -crate.  . . 
Yellow,  crook-neck,  bbl. -crate 

Turnips,  ruta  baga,  bbl .  — 

Tomatoes,  Norfolk,  carrier.  . .  20 

Md.  and  Del.,  carrier .  30 

Baltimore,  box  .  60 

Nearby  Jersey,  Acme,  box..  1.00 
Nearby  Jersey,  common,  box  60 
South’ Jersey,  Acme,  box....  75 

South  Jersey,  common,  box..  40 
LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens  .  17 

Fowls  .  — 

Roosters  .  — 

Turkeys  .  10 

Ducks,  pair  .  45 

Geese,  pair  .  90 

Pigeons  .  25 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  10 

Spring  chickens,  fancy .  2< 

Fair  to  good .  22 

Fowls  .  12 

Ducklings  .  12 

Geese  . „  — * 

Squabs,  best  . 3.00 

Lower 
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14% 
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@4.00 


grades  . 1.25  @2.50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4.45  @5.93 

Bulls  . 2.50  @3.95 

Cows  . 1.50  @3.85 

Calves  . 4.50  @7.50 

Sheep  . 3.00"  @5.00 

Lambs  . 5.00  @7.50 

Ilogs  .  —  @7.30 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  for  ton  lots,  smaller  quantities  pro- 


portionately  higher. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  ton . 

Muriate  of  potash,  2,016  lbs.. 
Sulphate  of  potash,  2,016  lbs. 
Dried  blood  . 

— 

<0  51.50 

@  41 .85 
@48.15 
@53.00 
@  1 1 .00 

Acid  phosphate  . 

— 

@11.00 

@17.55 

Peruvian  guano,  Chincha. . . . 
Lobos  . .  • . 

— 

@40.50 
@30.00 
@  28.00 

Copper  sulphate,  bbl.  lots,  lb. 
Sulphur  flowers,  bbl.  lots. . . . 
Water  glass,  bbl.  lots . 

— 

@  6% 
@  2% 
@  2 

A  PENNSYLVANIA  EGG  RECORD. 

I  will  give  you  an  account  of  12  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  hens  that  I  kept  in  1905.  In 
January  they  laid  194  eggs,  which  sold 
for  $4.85;  February,  126,  sold  for  $3.15; 
‘March,  267,  sold  for  $6.70;  April,  188, 
sold  for  $3.92 ;  May,  150,  sold  for  $2.75 ; 
June,  98,  sold  for  $1.64;  July,  126,  sold 
for  $2.10;  August,  54,  sold  for  90  cents; 
September,  30,  sold  for  62  cents ;  October, 
31,  sold  for  64  cents;  November,  42,  sold 
for  $1.05;  December,  72,  sold  for  $1.80; 
or  1,378  eggs  for  the  12  months,  not 
quite  115  eggs  per  hen;  not  a  very  good 
record,  as  I  have  read  of  hens  that  laid 
as  high  as  274  eggs  in  a  year.  I  set  76 
eggs  and  hatched  55  chicks,  of  which  I 
raised  48;  a  rat  took  the  other  seven 
when  they  were  three  weeks  old.  I  sold 
$31.43  of  stock  and  had  at  the  beginning 
of  1906  12  hens  and  two  cockerels.  Eggs 
and  stock  were  sold  at  market  price.  I 
received  for  eggs  $30.12,  less  $1.58, 
which  I  used  for  hatching.  Feed  cost  me 
$9.35,  leaving  me  a  net  profit  of  $50.62  or 
$4.22  per  hen.  In  July  I  sold  five  of 
my  hens,  so  I  only  had  seven  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  ones  to  lay  the  rest  of  the'  year.  I 
hatched  the  chicks  under  hens,  and 
raised  them  myself  without  a  brooder.  I 
do  not  see  where  there  is  any  chance 
for  anyone  to  doubt  this  for  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  about  it,  and  anyone 
can  do  as  well,  and  I  believe  better.  My 
stock  is  purebred  White  and  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks.  Some  of  my  cockerels  that 
were  hatched  in  May  weighed  over  seven 
pounds  in  November.  S.  D.  H. 

Coupon,  Pa. 

Chicks  With  Bronchitis. 

Can  some  one  tell  what  Is  wrong  with  my 
chicks?  They  rattle  in  the  throat  as  if 
they  were  full  of  eokl,  their  craws  are  ex¬ 
panded,  and  hollow.  Is  there  a  remedy? 

Poolesville,  Md.  m.  v. 

This  rattling  in  the  throat  is  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  bronchitis,  resulting 
from  neglected  colds.  Chicks  get  wet  in 
some  sudden  shower,  then  perhaps  have 
to  huddle  at  night  in  a  little  A  coop 
with  slats  nailed  on  both  sides,  where 
the  air  has  a  free  sweep  over  them,  and 
the  chicks  get  a  cold  which  soon  runs 
into  bronchitis,  which  is  a  catarrh  of  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  air  passages,  and 
the  rattling  is  caused  by  the  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  mucus  discharged  into  the 
throat.  Give  one  drop  of  tincture  of 
aconite  in  a  teaspoonful  of  water  every 
hour  for  four  or  five  hours,  and  if  the 
rattling  still  continues  give  ‘‘Dumas  anti- 
malarial  pills,”  one  at  night  and  morn¬ 
ing,  and  keep  the  chicks  where  it  is  dry 
t  use  the  little  A  coops,  but  always  board 
up  one  side  to  within  five  or  six  inches 
of  the  top,  which  is  left  open  for  the 
warm  air  arising  from  the  chicks  to  pass 
out.  But  the  wind  is  kept  off  by  the 
boarding,  and  the  chicks  if  they  get  wet, 
will  soon  dry  off  if  they  have  a  gooc 
sheltered  place  to  huddle  in.  The  pills 
mentioned  are  a  compound  of  quinine, 
strychnine  and  iron.  Any  good  druggist 
would  know  in  about  what  proportion  to 
mix  the  above  ingredients. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 
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LUMBER. 

prices  at  New  York. 


_  joist  . 22.00 

Boards  . 21.50 

Boards,  surfaced  .  — 

20  feet  and  under.  20.00 

22  to  24  feet .  — 

26  to  28  feet...  — 

30  to  32  feet -  — 

34  to  36  feet.  ...  — 

38  to  40  feet .  — 

White  pine,  uppers . 86.50 

Cuts  . 28.50 

Shelving  . 36.50 

Dressing  boards  . 33.50 

Box  . 24.50 

Shippers  • . • . 31.50 

Mill  culls  . 20.00 

Mahogany,  100  feet  .  7.00 

Rosewood,  ton  . 30.00 

TOBACCO. 

Connecticut  wrappers  .  35 

Fillers  .  5 

N.  Y.  State  fillers  .  5 

Wrappers  .  20 

Pennsylvania  broadleaf  .  18 

ROOTS  AND  HERBS. 

Prices  paid  collectors  vary 
quality.  The  following  are 
choice. 

Sweet  flag  root,  lb . 

Snake  root,  lb . 

Laurel  leaves,  lb . 

Sage,  lb . 

Thyme,  lb . 

Slippery  elm,  lb . 

Wild  cherry,  lb . 

Cascara  Sngrada,  lb . 

Sassafras,  lb .  6 


August  4, 

FARMERS  SHOULD  USE  ST  S"S8 

decomposable  sun-dried  ground  phosphate  rock,  and 
get  phosphorus  into  your  soil  at  one-fourth  the  cost 
of  the  same  element  in  acid-phosphate.  Follow 
directions  of  Prof.  C.  E.  Thorne,  Director  Ohio  Agri¬ 
cultural  Exp.  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio,  and  Prof.  C.  G. 
Hopkins,  Director  Illinois  Agr.  Exp.  Station,  Lrhana, 
111.  Stock  now  ready  for  shipment.  Order  now  from 
W.  J.  EMBRY,  &  CO.,  Columbia,  Tenn. 
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n  CAI  P— Two  (2)  Stave  Silos, 
p  X/  Vm  OMLC  100  ton  capacity  each; 

one  (1)  Blizzard  Ensilage  Cutter  complete;  one  (1)  1U 

h.  p.  steam  engine  and  boiler  on  combined  base; 
one  (1)  5,000  gallon  water  tank  and  staging.  Farm 
of  77  acres  at  Westfield, N.  J.,  to  let  or  will  sell. 

H.  A.  B.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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Shipping  Half-Hatched  Eggs.  —  This 
Station  has  not  tried  experiments  in  the 
direction  indicated.  The  large  incubator 
companies  do  ship  eggs  before  they  have 
pipped  for  hatching  in  the  shows.  It  is 
very  probable  that  eggs  could  be  shipped 
In  moderate  weather  during  the  two  or  three 
days  prior  to  pipping,  and  be  a  success  if 
carefully  packed  and  excluded  from  the  air, 
They  would,  in  such  case,  furnish  all  the 
heat  needed,  from  within,  and  lose  very 
little  on  account  of  impervious  packing  as 
for  example,  paper.  The  range  of  days  in' 
which  this  condition  holds  is  of  course 
unknown  to  me.  The  Chinese  are  said  to 
incubate  their  eggs  after  the  eleventh  day 
by  laying  them  on  a  shelf  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  room  and  covering  with 
blanket.  cooper  curtice. 


to 

to 


Purebred  Holstein  Friesian  Bull  Calves 

Choice  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  promptly 

W.  \V,  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y 


Position  Wanted  by  Poultryman;  2'  years  practical 
experience.  Up-to-date  and  reliable.  Married  and 
family.  Good  reference.  E.  A.  Johnson,  Roscoe,  Ohio 


FERTILIZER  LIME  etc.,  address 

WALTON  QUAKKIES,  Harrisburg,  Fa. 


BERRIES,  PEACHES, 

Fresh  Vegetables,  Fancy  Fggs,  and  Choice  Farm 
Products  of  all  kinds  wanted.  Market  information 
on  request.  Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St,  N.Y. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  1  2tli  St..  New  York. 


)|  r  A  QT  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Coro- 
LlHOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay ,  Apples  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

F,  0.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St.,  N,  Y. 


DAIRY  FARM 


—120  acres;  about _  10 

_  acres  wood ;  fine 

springs;  good  farm  house  and  barns;  macadam  road. 
Creamery  three  miles;  railroad  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Throe  cents  in  summer,  four  cents  in  winter,  for 
milk,  wholesale.  One  hour  from  New  York  City. 

W.  D.  ADAMS,  Hudson  City  Branch, 

Jersey  City  P.  O.,  N.  J. 


UCII  UlAUTCn  We  will  employ  country- 
ffltll  If  All  I  CU  bred  young  men  at  good 
wages  any  time.  Brickmakors  are  always  in  demand. 
Wnte  immediately.  NEW  YORK  PRESS-BRICK 
COMPANY.  Canandaigua,  New  York. 


VTDU  can  pay  the 
A  expenses  of  your 
trip  to  your  County 
Fair  and  make  a  little 
extrabesidesby  doing 
a  little  subscription 
work  for  us.  Write 
for  our  new  liberal 
terms  to  Agents. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 


SEPTEMBER 

IN  THE 

ADIRONDACKS 

No  finer  place  can  be  found  than 
the  Adirondacks  in  September. 

The  air  is  cool  and  bracing,  the 
scenery  beautiful  and  the  sense  of 
perfect  rest  that  comes  with  the  night 
is  delightful. 

This  wonderful  region  is  reached 
from  all  directions  by  the 


NEWYORK  > 

(entral 

v  LINES  i 


I 


“AMERICA’S  GREATEST  RAILROAD.” 

For  a  copy  o(  "The  Adirondack  Mountains  and 
How  to  Reach  Them,”  send  a  two-cent  stamp  to 
George  H.  Daniels,  Manager  General  Advertising 
Department,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 

C.  F.  DALY, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 

NEW  YORK. 


1906. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


THE  FARM  LABOR  QUESTION. 
Sense  from  a  Minnesota  Farmer. 

On  page  534  appears  an  article  entitled 
'‘A  Hired  Man  on  the  Farm,”  by  A.  S.,  New 
Jersey,  in  which  he  portrays  the  life  he 
claims  to  have  lived  on  a  farm  as  a  farm 
hand.  As  I  am  not  posted  about  farm  labor 
in  New  Jersey,  I  cannot  vouch  its  truth,  but 
using  common  sense,  any  thinking  man  will 
know  it  is  unreasonable.  In  the  first,  place 
he  shows  that  he  was  a  very  poor  hand,  or  it 
would  not  have  been  necessary  to  have 
changed  places  so  often,  for  a  man  who  is 
willing  to  do  the  fair  thing  can  stay  several 
years  in  the  same  place  in  any  of  the  North¬ 
ern  States,  and  it  has  been  told  me  by  men 
who  have  worked  in  the  East  it  is  the  same, 
and  wages  increase  yearly.  If  he  was  treated 
like  a  dog  why  did  he  stay  at  all?  Was  he 
compelled  to  be  subjected  to  this  treatment? 
It  is  plain  that  he  was  not.  Thus  it  shows 
that  he  is  trying  to  create  a  wrong  impression. 
I  have  worked  on  a  farm  as  a  hired  man  in 
Minnesota  for  eight  years  and  hire  a  man 
myself,  and  so  do  my  neighbors,  and  know 
that  the  hired  man  is  treated  as  well  as  any 
member  of  the  family,  eats  at  the  same  table 
as  the  family  and  gets  larger  clear  money 
than  the  man  who  hires  him  for  the  year’s 
work.  Besides,  it  is  very  rarely  we  hear  of 
a  man  suing  for  his  pay,  as  when  his  time 
is  out  his  money  is  waiting  for  him. 

Minnesota.  ed.  straw. 

Labor  Conditions  in  Iowa. 

I  have  had  men,  women,  boys  and  girls 
work  for  me  more  or  less  for  over  40  years, 
and  believe  I  know  something  about  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  employer  as  well  as  the  em¬ 
ployed.  First  I  will  state  how  I  hire  help. 
For  men  digging  plants,  trimming  and  bunch¬ 
ing  I  pay  by  the  thousand.  Good  experienced 
hands  will  make  from  $2  to  $3  per  day  (al¬ 
ways  10  hours).  For  planting,  hoeing,  cul¬ 
tivating,  etc.,  $1.75  per  day.  Large  nurseries 
here  pay  their  hands  by  the  month,  where 
they  give  them  employment  for  the  entire 
year,  from  $35  to  $40  per  month.  I  pay  two 
cents  per  box  for  picking  strawberries  and 
raspberries.  Girls  over  12  and  14  and  young 
married  women  are  generally  the  best  pick¬ 
ers.  In  the  large  nurseries  where  they  raise 
large  quantities  of  apples  and  other  seedlings, 
as  well  as  grapevines,  they  employ  a  great 
many  boys  from  12  to  16  years  old ;  their 
wages  run  from  75  cents  to  $1.25  per  day, 
owing  to  how  many  weeds  they  can  pull.  We 
have  a  large  canning  factory  here  that  em¬ 
ploys  while  canning  corn  from  300  to  400 
men,  women  and  boys  and  girls;  their  wages 
run  from  7%  to  30  cents  per  hour.  The 
larger  part  of  the  husking  is  done  by  women 
and  girls ;  they  make  from  10  to  20  cents  per 
hour,  according  to  how  many  baskets  of  corn 
they  can  husk.  All  the  above  named  board 
themselves  (the  nurseries  are  close  to  town). 

I  have  a  Danish  man  working  for  me  now 
who  has  worked  for  me  for  five  Summers  at 
$1.50;  now  I  pay  him  $1.75.  Of  course  he 
boards  himself  and  walks  1(4  mile  every 
morning  to  his  work.  Before  he  worked  for 
me  he  was  employed  by  a  farmer  five  miles 
out  of  town.  lie  worked  for  the  farmer  five 
years  at  $30  per  month  (the  year  around).  He 
got  a  good  comfortable  house  to  live  in,  his 
firewood,  an  acre  of  ground  for  a  garden  and 
potato  patch,  and  pasture  for  one  cow  and  he 
boarded  himself.  This  farmer  raised  cattle 
and  hogs,  and  fed  cattle  in  the  Fall,  Winter 
and  Spring.  As  to  young  men  working  on 
farms  the  wages  this  season  are  from  $25  to 
$30  per  month  for  nine  months,  (from  first 
of  March  to  first  of  December).  The  hired 
man  gets  his  board  and  washing  and  eats  at 
the  table  with  the  family.  All  hands  hired 
by  the  day,  or  hour,  get  their  pay  every 
Saturday  night,  and  hands  who  work  by  the 
month  at  the  end  of  every  month.  Hands  on 
a  farm  are  expected  to  work  in  the  field  10 
hours  and  take  care  of  their  team  night  and 
morning.  I  know  farmers  who  have  hired 
hands  this  Summer  to  cultivate  corn  and  help 
them  through  harvest  and  haying,  who  pay 
$1.25  per  day  for  cultivating  and  $2  per  day 
through  harvest  and  haying,  and  board  them. 
Farming  here  is  different  to  what  it  is  in 
New  York  or  New  Jersey.  Farmers  here  that 
hire  hands  own  and  farm  from  100  to  1,500 
acres,  and  the  main  business  is  to  raise  cat¬ 
tle,  hogs  and  horses,  and  the  grain  and  hay  it 
takes  to  feed  them.  Corn  and  oats  are  the 
principal  grain  crops ;  and  clover  and  Timothy 
the  hay  crops.  A  farmer  never  expects  a 
hired  man  to  work  on  Fourth  of  July  or  any 
holiday;  if  he  is  a  good  trusty  hand  ho  can 
always  have  a  horse,  and  sometimes  a  buggy 
to  take  his  girl  with  him  to  celebrate  the 
Fourth,  and  also  a  horse  to  ride  to  the  post 
office,  if  the  farmer  has  no  rural  delivery, 
which  nine-tenth  of  the  farmers  here  now 
have.  As  to  female  hired  help,  that  is  a 
conundrum  hard  to  solve,  either  in  the  town 
or  on  the  farm.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to 
hire  a  girl  at  any  price  to  work  in  kitchen  in 
town  or  on  a  farm.  If  you  do  happen  to  get 
one,  you  will  have  to  pay  her  from  $3.50  to 
$4  per  week,  and  let  her  have  all  the  after¬ 
noons  and  evenings  she  wants  for  her  own 
pleasure,  or  she  will  leave  you.  In  order  to 
overcome  this  difficulty  many  farmers  have 
built  convenient  houses  on  their  farms;  and 
hire  a  man  who  has  a  good  strong  wife,  and 
perhaps  some  girls  large  enough  to  help  her, 
to  occupy  the  house  and  board  his  help. 


This  appears  to  be  the  only  way  to  solve 
the  problem'.  Of  course  farmers  think  these 
wages  are  high,  but.  for  all  that,  farmers 
are  making  lots  of  money,  and  the  hired  man 
is  too.  R.  D.  MC  GEEHON. 

Iowa.  _ 


PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  this  year 
1,126  persons  were  killed  by  railroads  and 
17,170  Injured. 

.  The  Le  Conte  pear,  referred  to  in  Rural- 
isms  October  28  last,  is  on  hand  in  large 
quantities  and  sells  readily.  The  better 
grades  have  brought  $3  per  barrel,  and  in¬ 
ferior  or  heat-damaged,  $1  to  $2. 

Chicago  is  having  the  strange  experience 
of  seeing  a  telephone  company  refund  $400,- 
000  to  its  patrons  on  account  of  overcharge. 
This  is  a  form  of  rebating  quite  within  the 
law,  as  the  courts  ordered  the  company  to 
disgorge,  having  found  that  $50  per  year 
more  than  the  legal  amount  was  being 
charged. 

Lemons  Thrown  Away. — The  New  York 
Health  Department  recently  condemned  8,000 
boxes  of  Sicilian  lemons.  This  was  part  of 
the  cargo  of  an  Italian  steamer  which  recent¬ 
ly  ran  aground  off  the  coast  of  Long  Island. 
The  lemons  saved  were  sold  at  auction  at  a 
low  figure,  but  the  health  authorities  after¬ 
ward  ordered  them  to  be  dumped. 

A  Mediterranean  steamer  which  recently 
arrived  here  had  an  experience  something 
like  lifting  oneself  by  the  bootstraps.  The 
coal  supply  ran  short  and  derricks,  ladders 
and  all  movable  woodwork  that  could  safely 
be  spared  was  cut  up  for  fuel.  Toward  the 
last  of  the  run  steam  was  kept  up  by  using 
part  of  the  cargo  of  licorice  root,  10  large 
bales  being  burned. 

The  United  States  consul  at  Frankfort, 
Germany,  has  been  gathering  statistics  about 
honey  production  in  Europe.  He  finds  that 
Germany  leads  all  European  countries,  pro¬ 
ducing  20,000  tons  from  1,910,000  beehives. 
Spain  yields  19,000  tons ;  Austria,  18,000 
France,  10,000;  Holland  2,500;  Belgium, 
2,000;  Greece,  1,400;  and  Russia  and 
Denmark,  900  each. 

A  New  Jersey  farmer  has  been  fined  $100 
for  attempting  to  civilize  the  game  bird  known 
as  the  wood  duck.  He  took  eggs  from  the 
nest  of  the  wild  bird  and  incubated  them 
under  a  plain  non-pedigreed  hen,  afterward 
disposing  of  the  chicks  to  keepers  of  private 
parks  and  game  preserves.  Whether  the 
crime  would  be  as  great  in  case  a  motherly 
hen  found  and  adopted  one  of  these  wild 
nests  the  game  warden  did  not  state. 

Plums  from  Maryland  and  Delaware  have 
sold  very  low,  in  some  cases  one  cent  per 
pound,  The  only  reason  visible  is  that 
peaches  are  monopolizing  the  market,  This 
does  not  apply  to  the  Pacific  coast  plums, 
which  have  a  trade  of  their  own  and  are 
always  high)  priced.  The  best  in  quality  of 
these  western  plums  as  they  reach  us  are 
those  of  the  Fellenberg  type.  Many  others, 
though  showy,  are  scarcely  edible. 

Among  the  weighty  matters  recently  before 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  was  the 
classification  of  Hexamethylenetetramine  as 
a  dutiable  product.  Importers  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  had  protested  against  the  ruling  of 
the  local  Board  of  Appraisers,  claiming  that 
it  is  properly  dutiable  at  only  25  per  cent. 
The  higher  board  upheld  the  protest,  and 
those  who  buy  the  stuff  in  future  may  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  are 
paying  only  25  per  cent  more  than  it  is 
worth.  In  one  of  its  combinations  this  chem¬ 
ical  is  sold  as  a  sedative,  in  which  case  the 
letters  bromethylate  must  be  hitched  to  the 
hind  end  of  the  word. 

Peaches. — Conditions  for  past  week  have 
been  bad.  Much  of  the  fruit  has  arrived 
here  specked,  and  the  warm,  sticky  weather 
finished  the  job.  In  one  day's  receipts  of 
something  more  than  100  carloads  it  is 
doubtful  whether  more  than  25  per  cent 
could  be  classed  even  as  fair.  The  Elbertas 
stood  up  the  best  of  any  kind  I  saw.  Prices 
have  run  anywhere  from  50  cents  to  $1  per 
four-basket  crate,  depending  on  how  much 
waste  there  was,  but  in  a  small  way  it  was 
not  possible  to  get  sound  peaches  for  less 
than  $1.75  to  $2.  After  some  skirmishing 
about  to  find  a  single  crate  for  shipment  I 
got  one  at  $1.75,  which  had  come  through 
in  good  order,  probably  because  it  was  a 
little  less  ripe  than  the  average  run  when 
picked.  Picking  green  is  a  bad  practice, 
as  peaches  so  handled  never  ripen  properly, 
but  in  cases  of  wholesale  rotting  like  the 
present  slightly  immature  fruit  nets  most. 

Apples. — The  “dry”  season  for  this  fruit 
Is  at  hand,  and  there  will  be  but  little  do¬ 
ing  in  apple  trade  until  some  of  the  better 
early  Fall  varieties  arrive.  A  few  nice  As- 
trachans  are  being  sold,  but  they  are 
short-lived,  even  when  hand  picked,  and 
bruised  stock  is  likely  to  be  too  poor  to  sell 
when  it  arrives  here.  There  is  a  steady 
trade  in  the  harder  grades  of  windfalls  for 
restaurant  and  bakery  use.  There  is  talk 
about  $1  per  barrel  being  the  top  notch 
that  buyers  will  pay  for  Winter  apples,  but 
talk  does  not  go  so  far  as  it  did  years  ago 
when  farmers  sold  without  knowing  much 
about  crops  and  market  demand.  Nowadays 
they  are  better  informed,  and  attempts  at 
browbeating  on  the  part  of  buyers  amount 
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to  but  little.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  wild  plunging  and  specu¬ 
lation  of  former  years  will  be  missing  this 
Fall.  While  a  few  scattering  farmers  have 
profited  by  the  bad  bargains  of  buyers  the 
business  as  a  whole  has  been  unsettled  and 
even  upset  by  wild  buying  which  results  in 
all  sorts  of  tricks  to  come  out  whole  and 
many  bankruptcies. 

The  New  York  Sun,  in  an  editorial  on 
“The  Farmer's  Opportunity,”  says :  “Be¬ 
cause  of  ignorant  and  careless  farm  methods 
the  more  than  400,000,000  acres  of  improved 
lands,  that  is,  land  which  either  is  or  might 
be  under  actual  and  immediate  cultivation, 
produce  little  more  than  one-half  of  what 
they  might  under  intelligent,  systematic 
methods.  The  farmer  should  be  able  to  in¬ 
crease  his  own  wealth  without  waiting  for 
the  Government  to  find  a  way  to  dodge  the 
Constitution  and  give  him  more  by  limiting 
the  income  and  the  possessions  of  some  one 
else.” 

The  advice  regarding  land  improvement 
is  excellent,  though  not  exactly  new.  It 
must  be  admitted  that,  while  all  carpenters 
make  perfect  joiner  work,  all  plumbers  never 
do  jobs  that  have  to  be  done  over  again ; 
the  products  of  factories  are  always  satis¬ 
factory  ;  every  piece  of  armor  plate  made 
for  shipbuilding  has  been  O.  K. ;  railroads 
are  handled  so  that  there  are  no  accidents ; 
and  newspapers  always  tell  the  truth,  farm¬ 
ing  as  a  business  has  not  arrived  at  such 
a  state  of  perfection.  Yet  there  is  no  occa¬ 
sion  for  apologies,  for  farmers  deserving  of 
them  are  well  aware  of  their  shortcomings 
in  attainment,  and  working  as  hard  as 
they  can  for  the  improvement  of  themselves 
and  their  lands.  Regarding  the  latter  part 
of  the  above  quotation  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  anyone  who  is  doing  less  “waiting  for 
the  Government  to  find  some  way  to  dodge 
the  Constitution  and  give  him  more”  by 
restricting  the  property  and  business  rights 
of  others,  than  the  farmer.  He  asks  for 
but  few  things,  and  the  Government  cer¬ 
tainly  has  never  strained  any  muscles  in 
making  protective  legislation  for  him,  and 
he  does  not  want  the  protection  and  cod¬ 
dling  that  the  promoters  of  many  industries 
are  continually  pulling  the  apron  strings  of 
Congress  to  get.  No,  the  real  tillers  of 
the  soil  are  wasting  no  time  in  peddling 
whinesi  and  hard-luck  stories.  w.  w.  it. 


P.  M.  Archdeacon,  of  the  firm  of  Arch¬ 
deacon  &  Co.,  recently  returned  from  a  trip 
through  parts  of  southern  and  western  New 
Jersey.  He  found  an  immense  crop  of  sour 
cherries  near  Palmyra  and  Riverton.  Large 
quantities  of  tomatoes  are  grown  in  that 
section  of  Burlington  County.  Probably  the 
best  in  quality  is  the  Acme,  a  pink  variety, 
second  early.  Earliana  and  a  kind  known  as 
Grant  are  grown  also,  the  latter  of  poor 
quality  but  a,  very  heavy  yielder.  Potatoes 
and  sweet  corn  are  other  crops  extensively 
grown  around  the  Palmyra  and  Moorestown 
district,  the  corn  being  fully  equal  to  much 
of  the  famous  Hackensack  product.  In  a 
large  field  65  barefooted  Italians,  men,  wom¬ 
en  and  children,  were  seen  picking  peas. 
The  Kieffer  pear  crop  of  that  section  will 
be  large.  In  Gloucester  County  near  Swedes- 
boro  great  quantities  of  tomatoes  are  raised, 
some  seasons  as  many  as  70  carloads  being 
shipped  in  a  day,  and  a  few  miles  west  egg¬ 
plants  are  heavily  grown,  some  shippers  now 
sending  300  baskets  a  day.  Cumberland 
County  is  the  great  sweet  potato  section, 
having  such  centers  as  Vineland,  Cedarville 
and  Bridgeton.  Near  the  last-named  place 
are  pepper  growers  who  will  ship  300  to 
600  barrels  a  day.  At  one  place  two  success¬ 
ful  women  farmers  were  found.  They  were 
not  farming  as  a  fad  or  for  notoriety,  but  in 
a  strictly  business  way,  and  were  rather 
more  progressive  than  the  average  of  men. 
The  peach  crop  for  (he  section  of  New  Jersey 
covered  is  only  fair. 


USE  OF  CEMENT  IN  CENTRAL  WEST 

In  1888  we  built  into  the  bank  from  a 
bank  barn,  eight  feet  deep,  16  feet  wide, 
and  32  feet  long,  one  side  and  two  ends 
cement,  and  have  used  ever  since  for  a 
silo.  The  upper  part,  12  feet,  was  frame, 
patent  lath,  and  plastered  with  cement,  I 
think  on  a  lime  first  coat,  and  has  given  us 
good  service.  We  also  have  a  cellar  made 
of  cement  (we  used  board  forms  for  all  the 
work),  and  we  have  400  running  feet  founda¬ 
tion  wall  in  our  poultry  house.  Our  neigh¬ 
bor  has  two  fine  stock  water  tanks  made  of 
cement.  We  mix  one  to  seven  of  sharp 
gravel  and  all  the  stones  we  can  get  Jn 
nicely.  f.  s.  c. 

North  Manchester,  Ind. 

This  section  of  the  Wabash  Valley  being 
well  supplied  with  limestone  of  good  quality, 
suitable  for  all  ordinary  building  purposes, 
It  has  been  generally  used  in  preference  to 
concrete.  The  making  of  foundations  for 
asphalt  streets,  sidewalks,  and  floors  in 
stables  or  cellars  was  about  all  the  use  made 
of  concrete  here,  until  about  three  years 
ago,  when  our  county  board  commenced  us¬ 
ing  this  material  for  the  building  of  all 
bridges  in  the  county.  There  are  now  about 
50  of  these  bridges,  usually  16  feet  wide, 
and  from  10  to  100  or  more  feet  in  length. 
So  far  they  are  giving  good  satisfaction. 
Cedar  posts  for  fencing  still  sell  at  reason¬ 
able  prices  here,  and  I  know  of  no  one 
using  concrete  for  posts,  except  occasion¬ 
ally  for  gates  or  corner  posts.  m.  h.  r. 

Wabash,  Ind. 


AWFUL  ECZEMA  ON  HANDS. 


Troubled  From  Childhood  with  Skin  Erup¬ 
tions — Skin  Now  in  Splendid  Condition. — 
Cured  by  Cuticura. 

“From  childhood  I  had  always  been 
troubled  with  skin  eruptions,  more  or  less, 
and  in  winter  my  hands  would  crack  open 
all  over  the  back.  You  could  lay  a  straw 
in  any  of  them,  but  since  using  the  Cuti¬ 
cura  Remedies  for  the  eczema  about  five 
years  ago  I  have  not  been  troubled  in 
any  way.  At  that  time,  I  think,  I  got  the 
eczema  from  handling  imported  hides  at 
the  Custom  House  stores.  I  doctored  for 
it  for  over  a  month  without  relief.  It  was 
on  my  hands  and  face,  and  my  hands  were 
swollen  twice  their  size.  After  losing 
time,  I  was  told  of  a  woman  whose  finger 
nails  had  fallen  off  and  was  cured  by 
the  Cuticura  Remedies,  so  I  tried  them 
and  I  was  cured,  and  my  skin  is  in  splen¬ 
did  condition  now,  and  does  not  crack  in 
cold  weather.  Henry  O’Neill,  4949  Girard 
Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  2,  1905.” 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Sato,  Speedy,  and  PosltDe  Care 

The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take* 
the  place  of  all  Knaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81.60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  A  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


BONNIE  BRAE 
POULTRY 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y, 


Breeders  of  high  class 
Single  and  Rose  Comb 
FARM  White  Leghorn  Chickens 
■  Mil  HI;  and  Mammoth  Pokin 
Ducks,  winners  of  22  rib- 
„  _  ,  .  ,  „  bons  at  last  Madison 

Square  Garden  and  Pouglikeepsio  shows.  Spoeial 
bargain  prices  during  the  Summer  and  early  Pall  of 
mated  pens  of  10  yearling  hens  and  one  selected  cock¬ 
erel  of  a  fine  breed,  Single  or  Rose  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  $15.00  per  pen.  1,000  laying  pullets  now 
ready.  Choice  mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  for  breeding, 
$1  each  for  any  number.  Seloctod  breeder,  $1.50  each. 


pr.  Hjj 

iklxIL i 

$750 COCK 

Send  25c  for  3-months  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  weekly 
AMERICAN  FANCIER 
and  get  beautiful  colorpict- 
nre  8x10  of  the  noted  Buff  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  that  cost  $750 
AMERICAN  FANCIER, 
309Havemeyer  Bldg.,  New  York. 

FREE 

Df)l||  *1"|J  WtOOOOOOOOO 

rUUL  I  If 

“(POULTRY  LINE-  Fencing,  Feed,  Incu-S 
jbators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— J 
)  it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  5 
jour  Illustrated  Catalogue — it’s  free  for  the 5 
| asking — it's  worth  having. 

(Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,j 

)  Dep  H.  G .  26  &  28  Vesey  Street!  New  York  City.  < 

oooooooooooooocoooooooooo? 
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Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  OOp.  book,  10c. 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box 8,  Telford, Pa. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C,  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Pair,  1904-05.  Trios,  $5.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  Catalogue 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  I).  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


white 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  largo  blocky 
heavy  layers,  baby  chicks,  yearling  hens. 
FOREST  H I LL  FARM,  Burmvood,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL 


L. 


R.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  W. 
P.  ROCKS.  EGGS  5c.  EACH. 
STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

V.  HILLS,  Delaware,  O. 


EDWARD  G.  NOONAN,  “SgJKE4- 

Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Poultry.  Prices  reasonable. 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM 


STONE  RIDGE, 
NeW  YORK. 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks  and  \V.  Holland  Turkeys. 


COR  SALK  Sporting  and  Pet  Dogs,  Pigeons.  Fer- 
1  rets,  Belgium  Hares  and  Swine.  8  cents  40-page 
Illustrated  Catalog.  C.  G.  Lloydt.  Dept.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 


COLLIE  FCFS,  registered  stock.  Also  Buff  Or- 
v  pington  and  Barred  Rock  Chickens.  Stock  right, 
prices  right.  W.  A.  LOTHERS,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


CnD  CAI  E— Black,  Tan  and  White  Collie 
rUll  wHLC  Puppies;  nicely  marked;  stronge 
and  vigorous;  eight  weeks  old.  Nine  males,  one 
female,  by  Jack  Galopin  out  of  Gokla,  she  by  Blanck 
Flockmaster.  $5.00  each  while  they  last. 

HILLHURST  FARM.  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 


SQUABS 


are  raised  in  one  month: 
bring  big  prices.  Money 
makers  for  ponltrymen, 
farmers,  women. 

’Send  for  our  Frkk  Book  and  learn  this 
7 rich  industry.  Correspondence  invited  dW} 

At»rt|rf(W'\Flyiiiouth  Rock  Squab  Co., 
Vkyy«sy335  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


SQUAB  BREEDERS  ATTENTION.  Jj*** 

stock,  large  birds,  as  good  as  can  be  found  for  flying 
or  breeding,  in  all  colors,  mated  per  pair  $2.00.  A 
fancy  lot  of  English  Carriers  at  $5.00  to  $8.00  per  pair. 
Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 


Brookside  Herd  of  Holsteins  owned  by  The  Ste¬ 
vens  Brothers- Hastings  Co.,  Lacona,  21.  Y.,  has 
produced  the  greatest  sires  of  the  breed.  Bulls  bred 
and  sold  from  this  herd  sired  over  85  per  cent,  of 
the  leaders  in  official  test  during  the  year  1904-5. 
We  have  just  as  good  ones  for  sale  now.  Every 
customer  seems  to  do  well  on  his  purchase  from 
this  herd  which  numbers  about  350  head.  Write  for 
prices.  Visit  this  herd.  Buy  from  this  herd. 


6io 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


THE  NINE  LIVES  OF  A  CHICKEN. 

Has  a  chicken  more  lives  than  a  cat? 
Some  years  ago  I  was  operating  a  mine 
in  western  North  'Carolina.  I  rented  a 
dilapidated  cabin  on  the  mountain  side 
and  after  making  it  habitable  I  sent  North 
for  my  wife  and  daughter,  both  of  whom 
were  in  delicate  health,  hoping  the  moun¬ 
tain  air  would  invigorate  them,  and  I  am 
happy  to  state  that  they  both  were  com¬ 
pletely  restored  to  health.  The  native  diet 
of  “hog  and  hominy”  did  not  suit  the  fas¬ 
tidious  taste  of  my  family,  so  I  bought  an 
old  horse  and  hired  a  boy  to  scour  the 
countryside  for  chickens  and  such,  and  in 
due  time  we  accumulated  quite  a  number 
of  fowls  in  various  degrees  of  emaciation. 
One  day  in  stepping  out  of  the  back  door 
of  the  cabin  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  queer  antics  of  a  tall  lanky  chicken, 
mostly  legs  and  neck,  which  was  stagger¬ 
ing  about  the  yard,  running  aimlessly  hith¬ 
er  and  thither  and  bumping  into  every¬ 
thing  that  happened  to  be  in  its  way. 
Upon  investigation  I  found  that  the  upper 
half  of  the  chicken’s  head,  including  its 
eyes,  was  gone,  and  what  was  left  of  its 
brain  exposed,  and  strange  to  say  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  wound  was  healed 
over  around  the  edges.  Upon  questioning 
the  before-mentioned  boy  he  told  me  that 
about  a  week  before  he  had  attempted  to 
kill  the  chicken  as  ordered,  and  that,  as 
the  ax  fell,  the  chicken  dodged  and  the  ax 
sliced  off  the  top  half  of  its  head;  that  he 
was  so  scared  that  he  dropped  the  chicken 
and  the  ax  and  fled  to  the  woods,  and 
when  he  returned  the  chicken  was  no¬ 
where  to  be  seen.  It  had  evidently  flopped 
itself  under  the  cabin,  the  floor  of  which 
was  about  a  foot  from  the  ground.  Now, 
what  puzzles  me  is  how  it  was  possible 
for  that  chicken  to  live  a  whole  week 
without  food  and  water,  and  then  revive 
sufficiently  to  come  out  in  the  open  and 
perform  a  circus  act  in  the  back  yard. 
Certainly  that  chicken  had  more  lives  than 

a  cat.  WM.  A.  MINTZER. 

Pennsylvania.  - 

R.  N.-Y. — Somewhat  similar  cases  are 
on  record — where  a  part  of  the  head  and 
brain  have  been  cut  out  and  the  bird  lived 
for  some  days.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  chicken  carries  a  quantity  of  food  in 
its  crop  which  might  serve  to  sustain  life 
for  a  week  or  more. 

BRIGHT  OUTLOOK  FOR  SHEEP. 

The  outlook  for  sheep  is  the  best  ever 
known ;  the  demand  for  breeding  stock  far 
exceeds  the  supply  and  numerous  small 
flocks  are  being  started,  particularly  in  the 
South  and  Southwest.  One  cannot  pro¬ 
phesy  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  but 
it  does  not  look  now  as  if  the  business 
would  be  overdone  very  soon. 

Salem,  Iowa.  l.  m.  hartley. 

The  outlook  for  the  sheep  business  in 
this  section  was  never  better.  With 
Spring  lambs  bringing  $7.85  per  100 
pounds  at  this  date,  the  supply  of  breed¬ 
ing  ewes  short  and  best  selling  at  $5.75, 

I  see  no  prospect  of  overproduction  in  the 
near  future.  Of  course,  with  high  prices 
the  demand  is  better,  as  it  stimulates  out¬ 
siders  to  take  hold,  and  the  “dog  law” 
passed  by  our  Legislature,  placing  tax  on 
dogs  and  paying,  from  this  revenue,  for 
all  sheep  killed  or  injured  by  dogs,  will 
stimulate  larger  breeding  operations  in 
sheep  in  this  State.  With  the  decreased 
ranch  facilities  it  will  take  quite  a  while 
to  overdo  sheep  breeding  on  farms. 

Anchorage,  Ky.  L.  l.  dorsey. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  a  greater  tend¬ 
ency  among  small  farmers  to  take  up  a 
small  flock  of  sheep  than  there  has  been 
in  years.  The  good  price  for  wool  is  of 
course  a  stimulus  to  the  business,  and 
makes  it  highly  profitable.  There  are  still 
a  good  many  doubting  Thomases  who  are 
afraid  the  matter  will  be  overdone.  With 
Spring  lambs  selling  at  eight  cents  a  pound 


live  at  the  principal  market  points,  and  the 
supply  not  nearly  up  to  the  demand,  it 
looks  to  me  as  though  there  is  a  good  fut¬ 
ure  for  the  business.  For  my  part  I  am 
in  the  sheen  business  to  stay.  It  has  its 
ups  and  downs,  like  every  other  enterprise, 
but  no  man  can  handle  a  flock  of  good 
sheep  intelligently  at  a  loss.  The  sheep 
always  carries  her  pocketbook  with  her.  If 
she  dies,  her  pelt  or  fleece  pays  funeral 
expenses.  If  she  lives  her  wool  in  the 
Spring  and  lambs  in  the  Fall  bring  double 
revenue.  No  other  stock  pays  as  large  a 
percentage  of  clear  profit  on  money  in¬ 
vested.  HOWARD  H.  KEIM. 

Ladoga,  Ind. 

According  to  my  opinion  there  is  very 
little  reason  to  fear  that  there  will  be  an 
over-production  of  sheep  in  the  near  fut¬ 
ure.  It  seems  as  though  there  are  some 
new  flocks  started  all  over  the  country,  but 
on  the  western  ranges  they  are  losing 
ground,  also  in  the  dairy  district  there  the 
fewer  sheep  than  there  used  to  be,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  high  price  of  dairy  products,  and 
the  high  price  for  mutton  these  last  few 
years  was  too  tempting  to  keep  many  ewe 
lambs  back,  and  the  ewe  flock  is  getting 
old.  The  growth  of  population,  with  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  mutton,  is  another 
good  sign  for  the  future  of  sheep.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  my  judgment  there  is  more 
money  in  sheep  than  any  other  stock,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  labor  question  is  taken  into 
consideration.  All  Summer,  when  the 
dairymen  are  somewhat  tied  to  their  job 
of  milking  and  taking  care  of  same  the 
sheep  men  can  take  it  more  easy  and  do 
so  much  more  farm  work  in  morning  and 
evening  when  the  dairymen  will  have  to  be 
on  duty.  I  have  my  lambs  come  in  Spring 
before  work  on  the  land  or  Spring  seed¬ 
ing  begins.  There  is  more  time  to  look  at 
them  then  and  they  are  out  of  the  way 
and  ready  for  pasture  when  the  time  is 
taken  up  for  general  farm  work.  In  Win¬ 
ter  I  feed  my  sheep  on  corn  fodder  and 
clover  hay  with  oats  and  bran  at  lambing 
time.  A.  j.  klein. 

Lomira,  Wis. 

SOME  MARYLAND  FORAGE  CROPS. 

Winter  Oats. — Winter  oats  are  almost 
exclusively  grown  from  Virginia  south¬ 
ward,  but  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
for  this  region  and  north  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  line  they  are  much  surer  than  Spring 
oats.  The  trouble  has  been  that  the  few 
who  have  tried  them  have  sown  them  too 
late,  hence  they  winter-killed  or  “changed 
to  cheat,”  and  they  were  dropped  in  dis¬ 
gust.  Sown  in  September,  as  soon  after 
the  first  as  practical,  on  well-prepared 
land,  they  stand  the  Winter  well,  and 
produce  better  than  Spring  oats  three 
years  out  of  four.  From  seed  furnished 
by  me  in  1904,  parties  reported  yields  of 
50,  GO,  80  and  even  100  bushels  per  acre. 
Besides  their  productiveness,  Winter  oats 
have  also  these  points  in  their  favor. 
When  Spring  comes,  your  oats  are  green 
and  growing,  while  wet  weather  may  keep 
you  from  seeding  Soring  oats  until  too 
late  for  best  results.  Having  a  well  devel¬ 
oped  root  system,  they  are  less  hurt  by  a 
Spring  drought  than  nlants  that  are  just 
starting.  They  ripen  with  wheat  and  can  be 
cut  at  the  same  time,  and  binder  put  away 
for  the  season,  instead  of  letting  it  stand 
out  several  weeks  waiting  for  Spring  oats. 
The  thrashing  can  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
wheat  is  ready  instead  of  making  two 
jobs,  or  holding  the  wheat  till  later  and 
taking  risks.  These  oats  are  heavy  and 
when  cleaned  up  for  seeding  will  weigh 
about  88  pounds  to  the  bushel.  The  vari¬ 
ety  referred  to  above  is  the  Virginia  Graj’ 
Winter  Turf  oats.  I  have  tried  the  new 
Appier  oats  which  are  10  days  earlier,  but 
I  wish  to  test  them  another  season  before 
expressing  my  opinion  of  them. 

Alfalfa. — About  September  20  last  year 
I  seeded  two  acres  in  Alfalfa.  The  land 
is  a  sandy  red  loam  which  had  been  in 
Spring  oats  and  potatoes,  and  was  kept 
disked  with  a  Cutaway  harrow  until  seed¬ 


ing  time,  when  200  pounds  to  the  acre  of 
Lobos  Peruvian  guano  was  broadcast, 
80  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  put  on  with 
a  Cahoon  seeder,  one-half  in  each  direc¬ 
tion,  and  scratched  in  with  a  Spangler 
weeder.  The  seed  had  been  treated  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions  with  nitro-culture,  but 
none  was  left  untreated  for  a  test,  so  I 
can’t  be  sure  whether  or  not  this  did  any 
good.  The  seed  came  up  promptly,  but 
dry  weather  setting  in  it  made  very  little 
growth  till  Winter,  not  being  over  two 
inches  high,  from  which  I  judge  my  seed¬ 
ing  was  15  days  too  late.  This  Spring  I 
top-dressed  with  a  5-8-5  potato  manure, 
200  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  growth  was 
very  uneven,  some  spots,  possibly  half  an 
acre,  being  rank  and  luxuriant  and  about 
80  inches  high  on  May  29  when  it  was  cut. 
The  remainder  had  plenty  of  plants,  with 
two  or  three  stalks  to  a  plant,  with  a  light 
color  and  only  about  half  the  height  of 
the  dark  green  spots  which  were  gradual¬ 
ly  spreading.  I  then  top-dressed  the  weak¬ 
er  spots  with  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate 
of  100  pounds  per  acre,  and  abundant 
rains  coming  the  second  crop  grew  rapid¬ 
ly,  and  in  83  days’  time  over  about  one- 
half  the  piece  there  was  a  growth  82 
inches  high,  completely  shading  the 
ground,  and  T  find  root  nodules  in  abund¬ 
ance  on  both  the  stronger  and  weaker 
plants,  hence  I  judge  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  when  the  whole  growth  will  be 
uniform.  I  am  so  much  encouraged 
that  I  expect  to  seed  another  three  acres 
this  Fall,  using  earth  from  the  first  piece 
for  inoculation.  I  am  satisfied  that  Fall 
sowing  is  best  for  our  region,  for  I  have 
seen  a  number  of  Spring-sown  plots 
choked  out  by  crab  grass  or  killed  by  the 
clipping  necessary  to  keep  the  weeds 
down.  w.  E.  b. 

Worcester  Co.,  Md. 


MILK  TUBES' 


Indorsed  by  leading  veterinary 
surgeons.  Coin  Silver  50c.  Set  of  four 
$2.  TeatOpener75o.  Dilating  Plug  25c. 
Milk  Fever  outfit  $3.  Teat  Slitter 
$1.50.  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Full  directions. 

GEO.  P.  PILLING  &.SON,  2233  Arch  St..  Phila.,Pa. 


COOPER 

&  SHEEP  DIP 


STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD  for  60 


yearn.  Used  on  250  millions  annually.  If  local 
druggist  cannot  supply,  send  91.75  for$2  (100  gaL) 
pkt.  to  CYRIL  FKANCKLYN,  72  Reaver  St.,  N.  I. 


ABS0RBINE 

Cures  Strained  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Bruises  and 
Swellings,  Lameness  and 
Allays  Pain  Quickly 
without  Blistering,  removing  the 
hair,  or  laying  the  horse  up.  $2.00 
per  bottle,  delivered,  with  full 
directions.  Book  9  B  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  formankind, 

$1.00  Bottle.  Cures  Strains,  Gout, 
Varicose  Veins,  Etc.  Mfd.  only  by 
W,  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St  ,  Springfield, Mass. 


NEWTON'S  Heave  and  Cough  Cure 

A  VETERINARY  SPECIFIC. 

_  14  yearssale.  One  to  two  cans 
will  cure  Heaves.  $1.00  per 
“  can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 
Thetiew  tonRemedy  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 


PA®#  CBS 


Timetried.  Stands  every  test.  Spavin,  Ringbone, 
Curb,  Splint,  Lameness,  Swellings — all  readily 
yield  to  the  great  horse  remedy. 

ON  HAND. 

„  Morris  Plains,  N.  J  ,  June  14,  05. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Dear  Sirs Please  send  me  your  Horse  Book. 
Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  is  the  best  liniment  I  ever 
used ;  have  used  it  for  three  years  and  always 
keepiton  hand.  Respectfully,  W.E.  Teets. 

Si  a  bottle.  Six  bottles  for  S6.  Greatest  known 
llnimentfcr  family  use.  All  druggists  sell  it.  Accept 
no  substitute.  Our  great  book,  “A  Troatlse  on  the 
Horso,"  free  from  druggists  or 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enotburg  Falls,  vt. 


Dr.  Holland’s  Medi¬ 
cated  Stock*  Salt 

has  no  rival  ai  a  Conditioner  and 
Worm  Destroyer.  A  true  remedy 
for  the  ills  of  stock.  Health, Thrift 
and  Rapid  Growth  are  the  results 
of  its  use.  Guaranteed  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  if  claimed  for  it.  Ten 
(10)  feeds  for  a  cent. 

TUB  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 
Write  for  Booklet.  Agenti  Wauterf 


Ishoo-fly  * 

^  FRIEND 

Kills  ©very  fly  It  strikes.  Keeps  the  rest  off  cows  in 
pasture  longer  than  any  imitaiion.  Absolutely  harmless  to 
man  or  beast.  Cures  all  sores.  Used  by  same  dairymen 
since  1885.  Rills  11c©  nnd  mites.  If  dealer  offers  sub¬ 
stitute.  send  us  $1  for  Improved  8-tube  Sprayer  and  enough 
Shoo-Fly  to  protect  200  cows.  $  1  returned  If  oowo  not 
protected.  Na*me  express  office.  Free  booklet. 

Sboo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  ioi8  Fairmount  Are.,  Philadelphia 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Cire.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind, 
also  Ferrets.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa, 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

Prom  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
Deiiol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  roam 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  op 
iny thing  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODCRFST  FARM.  Rifton.  Ulster  Co..  N.  Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  postal  rard  for  64-paRO  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  grent  breed  of  rattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec'y,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


THE  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  COUTELYOU,  Somerville,  N .  J. 


The  Edgewater  Herd, 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Holstein  cattle  of  the  purest  breeding,  Chester 
White,  Poland  China,  Berkshire,  Essex,  and  Duroc 
Jersey  Bed  Swine  of  all  ages  A  Splendid  bred  lot 
of  Young  Stock  on  Hand  for  Sale,  also  Choice  Grade 
Dairy  Cows  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 
Address  W.  It.  SELLECK,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


Peg.  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS  and  O.I.C.  SWINE 

at  reasonable  prices  for  sale.  We  have  some  excel¬ 
lent  Cattle  and  Swine;  all  ages.  Write  your  wants  to 
Jas.  Marvin  &  Son,  Andover,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio. 


PRIMROSE  STOCK  F*BB^!SKS?,W5 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  X.  Y. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  iSteK™ 

Hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
Mkadow  Bkook  Stock  Farm.  Rochester,  Mich. 


ERSEY  REDS,  CHESTER  WHITES. 

Choice  pigs— any  age  of  the  highest  standard. 
Write  for  prices  and  state  age  wanted. 
HOLMES  SEED  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Penn. 


LABEL 

Stamped  with  your 
name  or  address,  also 
numbers.  The  best 
mark  for  all  live  stock 
to  save  loss  or  confusion. 

Samples  Free*  Agenta  Wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA,  74  Main  St., 
West  Lebanon,  N,  H. 


BRILL  F-ARM; 

Holstein  Cattle. 

Home  of  Lord  Netherland  DeKol.  Great  sire  of  high 
testing  cows.  He  has  50  A.  R.  O.  daughters  and  more 
that  average  4#  and  over  than  any  other  bull.  High 
class  stock  for  sale.  Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  any¬ 
thing  you  may  need. 

E.  C.  BRILL,  Pougliquag,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

$20.00  -to  $25.00 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Write  for  Photographs  and  Pedigrees. 

We  also  offer  special  bargains  in  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  our  great  Sir  Korndyke  Manor  De  Kol  Jr. 
RIVENBURGH  BROS.,HiIlhurst  Farm, Oneida, N.Y. 


Milk  Oil 


For 

Cattle,  Sheep, 

Hogs. 

Oldest  American  Dip.  Cheapest,  I 
most  effective,  strongest  obtainable. 

1  gal.  can  $1.00,  52  gal.  barrel  $40. 

Catalog  Stockmen’s  Supplies  Free. 

F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  177  Illinois  Street,  CHICAGO, 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSH1RES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  $0005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow.  No. 
08600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg-,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  PIGS 

for  sale.  June  19th  and  24th  farrow.  Write 

W.  SWAKTZ,  Shelly,  Pennsylvania. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cowa 
in  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Krcildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Registered  Poland  Chinas 

Pigs  from  six  weeks  to  six  months 
old.  The  finest  I  ever  raised.  Lengthy, 
symmetrical,  large  boned  and  thrifty. 

Pedigree  with  each  Pig.  Write  for 
what  you  want.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  ‘‘Round 
Hill  Stock  Farm,’’  Singers  Glen,  Rockingham 
C  ounty,  5  a.  W.  H.  RODgERS,  Manager. 

REGISTERED  ANGORA  GOATS.— Pairs  or 
trios.  REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 

. . Write  for  prices  and  information. 

MELROSE  STOCK  FARM,  Cincinnatns.  N.  Y. 

JERSEYS.  Two  bulls  4  to  5  tmos.  old,  5 heifers  3  to  5 
**  mos.  old.  All  solid  color.  St.  Lambert  and  Golden 
Lad  strain.  Cheap  and  good.  J. A. Herr, Lancaster, Pa. 

UJUERNSEY  RULES  from  1  to  12  months  old 
Breeding,  price  and  individuality  right. 

W.  A.  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  New  York. 

Jersey  Cattle,  Berkshire  Hogs, 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  905  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


JENNETS. 


We  will  sell  a  few  fine 
Jennets  bred  to  a  thor¬ 
oughbred  Jack,  to  foal  next  spring.  A  good  chance 
to  Ket  a  fine  Jack  colt  at  a  low  price. 

BOLT  FARM  COMPANY,  Ellijay,  Ga. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WANTS  TO  BE  A  MILKMAN. 

Last  week,  page  594,  S.  P.  W.,  of  Rhode 
Island,  asked  questions  about  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness.  The  following  additional  answers  are 
at  hand : 

If  S.  F.  W.  produces  milk  for  wholesale 
delivery  at  the  prices  named.  35  cents  per 
10-quart  can  in  Summer  and  45  cents  in 
Winter,  he  must  not  go  too  far  into  the 
country,  or  the  cost  of  delivery  will  cut 
into  the  income,  which  under  best  con¬ 
dition  will  certainly  be  little  enough.  He 
is  to  produce  milk  for  a  city  requiring  12 
per  cent  standard.  This  is  perhaps  above 
the  average.  Dr.  Youmans  in  his  Class 
Book  of  Chemistry,  gives  11.70  as  the  sol¬ 
ids  in  fresh  cows’  milk.  The  first  ques¬ 
tion  is  breed  of  cattle  best  suited  for  the 
purpose.  The  Jerseys  undoubtedly  stand 
at  the  head  for  uniform  production  of 
high-grade  milk.  As  the  standard  is  to 
be  high  better  go  right  there.  Average 
production  of  grade  cattle  of  this  breed? 
That  depends — I  cannot  give  an  intelligent 
answer  to  this  question.  Number  neces¬ 
sary  to  ensure  even  production  to  return 
net  profit  of  $100  per  month?  You  have 
the  mark  entirely  too  high  for  a  novice. 
A  veteran  with  best  conditions  could  hard¬ 
ly  reach  it,  and  he  would  require  a  large 
number  of  cows,  as  the  profit  on  each 
under  the  conditions  must  be  small.  As 
to  feeding,  he  says :  “All  hay  and  field 
corn  (to  be  ground  into  meal)  sufficient 
for  all  requirements,  to  be  grown  on  farm. 
The  mattej-  of  grinding  hay  into  meal  is 
beyond  me.  Grind  the  corn  and  cut  the 
hay  if  you  like,  but  grinding  hay  will  add 
nothing  to  its  feeding  value.  Our  friend’s 
idea  of  corn  at  30  bushels  per  acre,  and 
hay  one  ton  per  acre  does  not  measure  up 
with  his  idea  of  profit  in  the  business.  He 
must  double  that.  Get  60  bushels  of  corn 
and  two  or  three  and  a  half  tons  of  hay- 
in  two  cuttings — per  acre.  “How  and  what 
to  feed?”  That  will  depend  somewhat 
upon  what  is  to  be  had  at  the  most  rea¬ 
sonable  price  in  his  neighborhood.  The 
farm  should  produce  plenty  of  clover  hay, 
plenty  of  corn  for  grain  and  silage.  These 
to  be  standbys.  Soiling  crops  may  be  used 
in  Spring  and  Summer.  Of  these  rye  will 
be  first  available,  but  its  season  of  useful¬ 
ness  is  short.  Wheat  may  be  used,  then 
clover,  peas  and  oats,  by  being  sown  at 
different  times,  may  be  made  to  last  until 
corn  is  sufficiently  mature  for  use,  and  this 
will  carry  the  stock  up  to  and  after  hard 
frost,  for  if  cut  and  bound  into  small 
sheaves  and  stood  up  before  being  frosted 
hard,  it  may  be  brought  in  and  fed  with 
good  results  for  several  days.  But  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  feeds  S.  F.  W.  must  have 
something  to  make  a  balanced  ration,  all 
the  time.  He  will  need  to  buy  protein  in 
some  form,  he  can  learn  of  this  more  fully 
by  supplying  himself  with  the  bulletin  on 
the  subject  to  be -obtained  from  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  and  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  station.  Having  plenty  of  feed,  and 
of  the  right  kind,  he  must  feed  with  a  lib¬ 
eral  hand,  remembering  that  the  animal 
must  first  live,  and  that  all  profit  must 
come  from  an  amount  of  food  supplied 
above  what  is  necessary  for  maintenance. 

It  follows  then  that  most  profit  will  result 
from  feeding  of  proper  food,  all  the  animal 
can  eat,  and  properly  digest.  In  preparing 
for  the  business  our  friend  has  in  view  I 
would  recommend  that  in  addition  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  which  will  give  him  much  needed 
information,  he  takes  a  weekly  dose  of 
Hoard’s  Dairyman  to  be  taken  regularly 
for  one  year  before  he  undertakes  the 
milk  business  as  indicated  by  his  ques¬ 
tions.  And  that  when  lie  does  start  he 
goes  into  it.  not  with  the  expectation  of 
making  $100  per  month  net  profit,  but 
be  satisfied  if  he  meets  expenses.  Go  slow. 

a.  p.  YOUNG. 

I  recommend  Holstein  cows.  If  you  get 
those  living  exceedingly  poor  milk  add 
Jerseys  enough  to  raise  the  average.  A 
Babcock  test  will  keep  you  on  the  right 
track  if  you  get  a  correct  sample  of  the 
whole  mess.  Average  production  is  prob¬ 
ably  5,000  pounds.  But  you  will  not  get 
any  profit,  if  you  get  no  more  than  this 
yield.  If  you  buy  fine  grades  at  a  country 
cost  of  $60  to  $75,  feed  them  an  average  of 


six  pounds  of  grain  each  day  and  all  the 
coarse  feed  they  can  eat,  you  can  safely 
expect  from  7,000  to  9,000  pounds  each. 
The  profit  will  depend  upon  the  man  be¬ 
hind  the  cow,  and  just  what  does  $1,200 
a  year  mean?  After  all  expenses  for  la¬ 
bor,  feed,  interest,  etc.,  are  paid,  or  does  it 
mean  after  all  cash  expenses  are  paid, 
making  no  account  of  labor  of  family  and 
and  home-grown  feeds?  If  you  wish  to 
have  the  $100  a  month  net  after  all  expen¬ 
ses  you  will  have  to  keep  50  cows.  A 
mistake  will  be  made  if  none  but  home¬ 
grown  feeds  arc  fed.  This  would  make 
a  ration  entirely  one-sided,  unless  the  cows 
were  fed  for  beef  each  year  and  new  ones 
filled  in.  If  so,  a  class  of  cows  must  be 
purchased  with  less  capacity  for  milk  than 
I  have  mentioned,  and  more  of  the  beef 
form.  I  have  no  personal  experience  with 
grinding  hay  and  grain  for  cows,  but 
somewhat  doubt  its  practicability  with 
present  prices  for  milk;  30  bushels  corn 
and  one  ton  of  hay  will  not  do  much  busi¬ 
ness.  A  ton  of  hay  will  supply  enough 
coarse  dry  matter  for  about  100  days.  So 
we  will  need  3^2  acres  for  each  cow.  This 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  area  required. 

How  to  feed  will  depend — probably  soil- 
ing  with  a  rotation  of  green  crops  will 
best  suit  the  inquirer.  Sow  rye  and  wheat 
this  Fall  for  early  feeding,  and  plant  corn 
on  the  same  land  next  Spring,  not  later 
than  June  15.  For  Summer  feeds,  be¬ 
sides  an  acre  pasture  for  each  five  cows, 
use  oats  and  peas,  clover,  millet,  corn  and 
Alfalfa,  when  you  get  it.  Then  feed  an 
amount  of  grain  which  will  average  six 
or  eight  pounds  a  day  for  the  year,  more 
when  fresh,  less  when  late  in  lactation. 

1  he  foregoing  is  cheap  advice — it  may  do 
more  harm  than  good.  But  here  is  some 
good  advice.  If  you  are  getting  a  good 
salary,  and  can  work  on  this  small  place 
at  the  same  time,  and  get  an  income,  bet¬ 
ter  stay  where  you  arc  if  money  is  what 
vou  want.  Many  a  man  has  made  a  mis¬ 
take  when  he  left  a  good  job  for  sup 
posed  profits  in  farming  based  upon  thai 
received  from  a  small  area  when  labot 
cost  nothing.  If  vou  must  change  ther 
take  what  information  you  may  be  able  tc 
get  and  begin  with  a  few  cows,  and  lean 
the  trade.  The  profits  will  be  smal 
enough  at  the  best  until  you  become  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  milk  business.  In  these  days 
of  sharp  competition  I  dislike  to  see  a 
man  suddenly  change  his  business,  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  learn  in  a  few  days  what  it  has 
taken  some  of  us  a  long  time  to  work 

OUt.  _  H.  E.  COOK. 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  ANGORAS. 

Where,  if  at  all,  can  I  obtain  Angora 
goats  that  will  not  eat  laurel  leaves  between 
the  coming  of  Spring  foliage  and  the  middle 
of  September,  and  which  will  also  not  eat 
the  bark  of  young  chestnut  trees  three-quar¬ 
ters-inch  in  diameter.  I  low  many  eastern 
mountain  plants  does  the  Angora  goat  not 
eat?  SUBSCRIBER. 

Northern  Virginia. 

It.  does  not  seem  possible  that  such  dis¬ 
criminating  goats  can  be  found.  Can  any¬ 
one  with  experience  tell  us  about  this? 
In  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Maine  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  we  are  told  among  other 
things : 

It  is  practically  impossible,  for  a  moder¬ 
ate  price,  to  obtain  purebred  Angora 
goats;  They  are  quite  hardy  and  thrifty 
and  can  be  kept  with  the  same  Winter 
care  that  sheep  demand.  It  requires  about 
750  pounds  of  hay  to  winter  one  goat. 
With  plenty  of  young  woodland  or  brushy 
pasture  there  will  be  no  food  cost  in  sum¬ 
mering  them.  They  are  effective  in  clear¬ 
ing  up  the  underbrush  in  woodland  cov¬ 
ered  with  birch  or  evergreen.  They  will 
likely  kill  other  varieties  except  very  large 
trees.  They  will  clear  out  bushes  and 
waste  growth  in  pastures,  in  preference 
even  to  the  grasses.  Ordinary  fencing  will 
not  hold  them.  A  fine  mesh  wire  fence  of 
such  height  that  they  cannot  rest  the  front 
feet  upon  it  will  hold  them,  even  in  small 
areas.  They  do  not  jump,  but  are  good 
climbers.  They  are  very  docile  and  intel¬ 
ligent,  and  make  excellent  pets.  Their 
bush-eating  proclivities  would  make  them 
a  nuisance  among  decorative  shrubbery. 
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Swifts 

Soluble 

Blood 

Flour 


—  feeding  Time 

Feeding  time  is  made  easy 
and  profitable  for  the 
Feeder,  and  pleasant  for 
the  Calves  when  Swift’s 
Soluble  Blood  Flour  is 
always  part  of  the  ration. 


Glossy  Coats  Tell  The  Story 

Calves  fed  Skim-milk  usually  show  dry,  harsh 
coats  and  suffer  from  digestive  disorders.  Not 
so  when  Swift’s  Soluble  Blood  Flour  is  used. 
Then  their  digestion  is  perfect.  Their  appearance 
proves  it.  The  daily  feed  costs  less  than  1/2 
cent  per  calf.  Ask  for  literature  and  a  sample. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Animal  Food  Department,  Desk  3 
Union  Stock  Yards  CHICAGO 
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YOU  GET  MORE 

For  Thick  Cream 

• 

There’s  a  chance  for  you  to  get  2  cents  a  pound  more  for  your  cream—  $4 
to  $6  a  year  more  from  each  cow.  Creameries  are  commencing  to  grade 
cream— to  pay  2  cents  more  a  pound  for  No.  1  cream  than  for  No.  2.  As 
No.  1  cream  must  he  thick — must  contain  at  least  30  per  cent  butter 
fat — you  see  how  necessary  it  is,  when  buying  a  cream  separator,  to  get 
one  that  will  be  certain  to  skim  a  thick  cream,  for  you  surely  intend  to  yet 
the  extra  profit  No.  1  cream  brings.  If  your  creamery  is  not  already  grading 
cream,  it  probably  will  in  a  year  or  two.  Isn’t  it  wise  to  think  of  that, 
and  get  the  right  separator,  when  you  buy  ?  This  is  a  sure  guide  when 
buying  a  separator  the  simpler  the  separator  bowl ,  the  easier  to  skim 
thick  cream.  The  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  Bowl  is  the  simplest  made, 
nothing  inside  to  clog. 

Cream  Thick  Enough  to  Cut 

The  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  Separator  can  skim  cream  as  thick  as 
60  per  cent — puts  you  on  the  safe  side. 

Gentlemen  :  I  purchased  a  Tubular  Separator.  My  cream  has  tested 
as  high  as  60 — the  richest  and  best  that  has  ever  been  brought  to  the  store. 

MYRTLE  E.  AUSTIN.  (Address  on  request.) 

Remember  !  The  easy  way  to  get  No.  1  cream  is  to  get  the  simple 
easy-to-clean  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  Cream  Separator — the  only  simple 
separator  made.  Write  for  catalog  L  153  and  get  our  valuable  book, 
“Business  Dairying”  free. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  I . I. 


IE  LAVAL 

Are  as  much  superior  to  other 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

As  such  other  separators  are 
to  gravity  setting  systems. 


Send  for  1906  catalogue  and  name  of  your  local  agent. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  EtGl AMD  AGCNTf; 

STODDARD  MFG  CO. 
RUTLAND,  VT. 


GENERAL  OFFICES : 

74  CORTLANDT  ST., 
NEW  YORK. 


Well 


DRILLING  & 

PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  1 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  GO*  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


BUILD  YOUR  OWN 
SILO. 


We  make  the  best,  the  cheapest  and  the  Simplest 
Silo  in  the  world.  Parts  shipped  complete,  all  ready 
to  put  up.  Directions  make  it  easy. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

MAY  WE  SEND  YOU  A  CATALOGUE? 

VAN  SLYKE  &  CO.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 

The  kind  that M Uncle  Sam”  uses.  Contin¬ 
uous  opening  Front,  Air-tight  Doors,  Per¬ 
manent  Iron  Ladder.  Also  Silo  Filling 
Machinery ,  Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  and 
Dog  Powers,  Threshers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 

Box  I  I,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


The  International 

Is  the  only  Silo  with  an  Automatic  Self  Adjusting 
Hoop.  Also  has  Continuous,  Open  Front,  Air  Tight, 
and  Easy  Operating  Door,  and  a  Permanent  Laduer, 
always  in  Position.  Made  of  Selected  2-inch  Tank 
Pine.  Matched,  ready  to  set  up.  THK  INTER. 
NATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Box  91,  Jefferson,  O 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


'August  4,  1906. 


HUMOROUS 


I  wish  them  city  poets 
A-raisin’  tune  on  tune, 

Could  strike  the  sizzlin'  weather 
An'  plow  a  mule  in  June ! 

Would  quit  a-playin'  mandolins — 
A-singin’  to  the  moon. 

Just  try  the  blazin.’  burnln’  sun, 

An’  plow  a  mule  in  June ! 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 

First  Bystander:  What  an  impressive 
funeral !  Even  the  family  doctor  is  in 
the  procession.”  Second  Bystander: 
“Yes,  that’s  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  the 
cause  following  the  effect.” — Le  Rire. 

“I  understand  your  son  Josh  has  just 
been  nominated  for  the  Legislature.” 
“Well,”  answered  Farmer  CorntasseL 
“he’s  one  of  them  boys  that’s  alius  get- 
tin’  into  mischief  of  some  kind  or  ’nuth- 
er.” — Washington  Star. 

Desk  Sergeant:  “Are  you  married?” 
Prisoner:  “No,  sir.”  Officer:  “Beggin’ 
yer  pardon,  Sarge,  he’s  a  liar.  When  we 
searched  him,  we  found  in  his  pockets  a 
clipped  recipe  for  curin’  croup,  a  sample 
of  silk,  an’  two  unposted  letters  in  a 
woman’s  handwritin’  a  week  old.” — 
Cleveland  Leader. 

“Did  you  struggle  against  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  temptation?”  inquired  a  prison 
visitor.  “Yes’m,”  replied  the  object  of 
her  interest.  “Ah,  if  you  had  fought  just 
a  little  harder  you  wouldn’t  be  here  to¬ 
day.”  “I  done  th’  best  I  could,  ma’am,” 
said  the  prisoner  modestly — “it  took  six 
p’licemen  to  get  me  to  the  station  !”• — The 
Australasian. 

“See  here,”  grumbled  the  inmate  of 
murderers’  row,  “ain’t  there  a  law  again 
crool  and  onusual  punishment?”  “Yes,” 
answered  the  warden.  “An’  ain’t  I  ter  be 
hanged  next  week?”  “I’m  afraid  you 
are.”  “Then  what  d’yer  mean  by  sendin’ 
me  a  bunch  of  story  papers  to  read  that 
ain’t  got  nothin’  but  continued  stories  in 
’em  ?” — Cleveland  Leader. 

A  brakeman  retired  to  a  farm  and 
started  to  lead  the  simple  life.  Having  a 
piece  of  new  land  to  break,  he  hitched 
up  a  team  of  mules,  wrapped  the  lines 
around  his  waist  in  farmer  fashion  and 
started  to  work.  He  had  gone  but  a 
short  distance  when  he  saw  a  stump  ahead 
and  immediately  began  giving  the  rail¬ 
road  “stop”  signal  with  both  hands.  The 
plow  struck  the  stump  and  the  brakeman 
went  head  first  over  the  plow.  Picking 
himself  up,  he  ran  angrily  to  the  mules 
and  roared :  “You  flop-eared  scoundrels, 
don’t  you  ever  look  back  for  a  signal?” — 
Atchison  Globe. 

“And,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  so  say 
you  all?”  inquired  the  judge  of  a  certain 
Arkansas  circuit,  after  the  verdict  had 
been  brought  in.  “Well,  the  rest  of  us 
do,  and  I  reckon  I  ort  to,”  responded 
the  smallest  and  most  paltry-looking 
member  of  the  assortment  of  peers. 
“You  see,  I  originally  differed  with,  or 
from — whichever  is  proper — the  rest  of 
these  yere  gentlemen ;  but  they  beat  me 
all  holler  playin’  checkers,  downed  me 
at  mumblety-peg,  and  then  every  one  of 
’em,  when  we  wrestled,  grab-holts,  to  see 
which  side  of  the  question  was  right, 
throwed  me  flat  and  set  on  me.  So,  all 
things  considered,  and  keepin’  to  the 
agreement,  I  say,  with  the  balance  of  ’em, 
that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar — I  sorter  for- 
git  what  his  name  is — is  guilty  as 
charged.” — Puck. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  ALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  l.ow  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  346  Plymouth  St„  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FROST  FENCE 

Made  of  the  best  hard  coiled  spring  steel  wire.  Un¬ 
equaled  for  strength  and  durability.  Will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Agents  Wanted. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  hustling  farmers.  Write  for 
terms.  The  Frost  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


THE 


CHAMPION 


BREAKING 

DRIVING 

SPEEDING 


Is  particularly  a  farm  cart.  Strong  enough  for  breaking  the  most 
unruly  colt;  light  enough  for  driving  and  speeding  purposes. 

A  cart  that  combines  all  the  good  features  of  a  speed,  road 
and  breaking  vehicle.  The  driver  can  mount  and  dis 
mount  in  perfect  safety  no  matter  what  position  the 
horse  may  be  in.  Absolutely  free  from  horse  motion  and 

PERFECTLY  BALANCED 

No  seat  bars  to  step  over — driver  has  full  freedom  for 
mounting  or  dismounting  at  all  times — a  safety  feature 
I  worth  noting.  Shafts  are  framed  with  double  cross  bars 
— one  above,  one  below,  making  this  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  any  cart,  practically  unbreakable.  Springs 
are  3  feet  long — that’  -by  it  is  the  easiest  riding.  Seat 
is  upholstered  and  a  -^ble  to  any  weight  of  driver, _ 
thus  taking  the  load  q  /  horse.  Free  descriptive  book 

with  prices  tells  1  *y  -le  money  this  really  good  cart 
costs.  pionCartCo.,  Box  109,  Ligomer,  Ind. 

,  (jj - 
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TILE  DRW  CARD  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 


SOU  F'.f\ 

...  ,h- 


Earliest  and  easiest  worked. 
Carries  oil  surplus  water; 
admits  air  to  the  soil.  In¬ 
creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 
Jackson’s  Round  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  \\  rite 
for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHH  II.  JACKSOH,  76  Third  Are.,  Albany,  N.T. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  Maybe  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  "C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

36  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  8t.,  Boiton. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chleago.  234  Craig  St^  West,  Montreal,  P.  (}. 

40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Amargura  96,  Havana,  Cuba. 


The  Complete 
Machine 


.Cuts  and  Elevates 
7  to  25  Tons  an  Hour 


Climax  Ensilage  Cutter 

Simplest,  cheapest  and  most  perfect  working  of  all  ensilage 
machines.  Cuts  and  elevates  at  one  operation,  with  no  litter 
or  waste.  No  other  style  of  cutter  compares  with  the 

Inward  Shearing  Cut 

of  knives  and  the  Climax  is  the  only  cutter  that  has 
it.  Don’t  be  caught  by  bare  claims  of  superiority 
without  proof.  Read  the  record  of  the  Fair  and 
other  Competitive  Tests.  We  are  always  anxious  to 
let  the  Climax  work  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine, 
the  buyer  to  take  the  best.  It'  you  want  to  be  sure  of  the  best,  ask 
for  the  competitive  test.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO.,  SO  Highland  Av»..  W.r..w,  M.  V.  ^ 


How  About  YOUR  Ensilage? 

“OHIO”  Ensilage  Cutters  cut  two  ways — cut  and  elevate  the  corn  into 
silo  at  an  amazing  speed ;  and  cut  off  huge  slices  from  your  ensilage  expenses. 

How  does  it  "cut”  expenses?  By  its  immense  capacity,  its  self  feed 
mechanism,  its  power-saving  direct  draft  blower,  its  simply  operated 
silage  distributor,  its  minimum  use  of  power  for  maximum  results. 

Silage  as  a  milk  and  beef  producer  is  _  — r— - J'tA ✓>' 

far  superior  to  grain.  Our  book  “Mod 
ern  Silage  Methods”  (10c)  tells  all  about  it. 


Ohio  go  ty 


ft  \\ — ^ 


Our  Ensilage  Cutter  Catalog  will  easily  con¬ 
vince  the  man  who  wants  the  best.  Send 
for  it.  Manufactured  only  by 

The  Silver  Manufacturing  Co., 
Salem,  Ohio. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 

R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


BLIZZARD  = 

with  wind  elevator,  either  mounted 
or  unmounted.  Cuts  hay,  straw, 
feed,  etc.  Elevates  to  any  height. 
Strong,  durable,  economical.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Write  for  particulars 
'  how  to  get  a  machine  on  trial. 


?  xeTA 


Send  for  new  Illustra¬ 
ted  catalog  FREE. 
Joseph  Diek  Agrlenltnrsl 
Works,  IlsxftO  Canton,  O* 


CYCLONE  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


AND 


FOOS  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Make  an  IDEAL  outfit.  Put  In  on  trial  and 
Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction  or  No  Sale 
Write  now  for 
Catalogues. 


H.  H.  LOVEJOY  &  SON  < 


Manufacturers  of  the  Famous 


Cambridge  Steel  Plows 

CAMBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK. 


SILO  FILLERS  K5 

with  wind  elevators  for  any  Power 
from  4 to  12  H.  P.  will  Cut  or  Shred 
green  or  dry  fodder  and  elevate  to 
any  height.  Get  Free  catalogue  ana 
our  trial  proposition. 


SX 


Wilder- 
_  Strong 
Implement  Co. 

Box  33  Monroe,  Michigan. 


Cutaway  Tools  For  Large  Hay  Crops. 

CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

BUSH  AND  BOO  PLOW 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  land 
true,  moves  1,S00  tons  of 
earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 

LARK'S  Orchard  fF  f 

bl.  Action  Cutaway  Lfai  f  HARROW  No.  6. 


1  More 
Use 

For 

THE  PLOW. 

iftaw AV  HARROW  CO.,  Hiiriranum,  Conn. 


Saw  Mills 

If  you  need  anything  in  saw  mills  or  wood  working  ma¬ 
chinery,  send  for  our  catalog.  Our  line  is  complete. 
Goods  highest  quality  and  prices  reasonable. 

Aairican  Saw  Mill  leh.  Co.,  129  Hopest.,Hackettstown,N.  J. 
New  York  Office.  610  Engineering  Building. 


SMALLEY  s7„dem 

is  guaranteed  the  strongest,  lightest  running,  most  economical  built.  The 
New  Special  No.  18  (shown  here)  is  made  of  extra  heavy  material,  built  excep¬ 
tionally  strong— lienee,  the  name  “Special.” 

The  fodder  is  in  rapid  motion  from  the  time 
it  is  deposited  on  the  traveling  table  till  it 
enters  the  silo,  thus  requiring  less  power 
to  operate  than  other  similar  machines. 

Handles  bundles  of  any  size.  Capacity's 
limited  only  by  the  amount  of  fodder  yo.u 
can  feed  it.  Patented  safety  devices  inake 
accidents  impossible. 

Write  to-day  for  our  Free  Catalorne,  which 
gives  full  information  concerning  ourl7  sizes  of  silo 
lhlers;  also  shredders,  buskers,  sweep  and  tread 
powers,  feed  mills  and  root  cutters. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  227,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

SYRACUSE,  September  10=15,  1906. 

$65,000.00  IN  PURSES  AND  PREMIUMS. 


INDUSTRIAL 


AND 

AGRICULTURAL 


(EXHIBITION. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

New  classes  added— Improved  classifi¬ 
cation  in  Swine  Department. 

DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Exhibitors  in  this  department,  unable  to 
be  present  at  the  fair,  can  have  their  ex¬ 
hibit  placed  for  them  and  returned  at  the 
close  of  the  fair. 

SEBJD  FOR 

S.  C.  SHAVER, 


LIBERAL  PRIZES 

offered  in  the  Dairy,  Farm  Produce,  Fruit 
and  Flower  Departments. 

ENTRIES  CLOSE. 

Live  stock,  August  13th,  Implements 
and  Machines  September  10th,  all  other 
departments  September  3rd. 

FRIZE  XjIST. 

Agricultural  Hall,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


■k  ■■  |  Save  and  bind  the 

U  |f  A  I  hfOChfiPC  straw  in  neat  bun- 

||W|5  |  111  C  wild  W  dies  and  clean  the 

#  grain  perfectly. 

400  bu  a  day.  Small  power  required.  Also  Manure 
Spreaders,  Silos,  Horseand  Dog  Powers,  Cutters.  Catalogfree 
HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  11,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y.- 


WARRINER’S  hanging  STANCHION 

I.  B. Calvin,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  Ind.,  says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


CHAIN-HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 


ifc  Most  Practical 
LE  FASTENER 
ever  Invented, 
ufactured  and  for 


STEEL  STANCHIONS 

Write  for  new  circular  and  prices. 

F.  R.  &  H.  J.  WELCHER, 

BUTLEK  ST.,  NEWARK,  N.  Y. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  17  H»V»N»,  III. 
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WEEKLY.  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


THE  OX  TEAM  STILL  ON  DECK . 

A  Useful  Farm  Partner . 

Our  pictures,  Figs.  252  and  253,  show  some  Con¬ 
necticut  boys  who  arc  starting  early  to  train  their 
Devon  steers.  Every  now  and  then  some  one  writes  a 
solemn  article  to  prove  that  the  ox  has  had  his 
day  as  a  farm  team — but  he  hasn’t.  Go  to  the  town 
fairs  at  such  places  as  Lyme  and  Hamburg  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  or  to  the  larger  Danbury  fair,  and  you 
will  see  long  strings  of  beautiful  red  cattle  yoked 
and  trained  ready  for  work.  These  cattle  find 
ready  sale  at  good  prices — quite  equal  to  average 
prices  for  work  horses.  True,  they  arc  slow,  and 
yet  a  yoke  of  active  Devons  will  travel  at  a  pace 
that  would  surprise  one  who  had  never  worked 
with  them.  Let  a  stranger  try  to  drive  such  a 
team  and  he  will  soon  find  out.  On  rough  and 
stony  ground  their  work,  though  slow,  is  surer 
than  that  of  horses  and  after  their  work  is  done 
they  can  be  fattened  into  very  fair  beef.  You  will 
not  find  in  ordinary  .farm  life  anything  closer  to 
the  plan  of  “eating  your  cake  and  having  it’’  than 
this  practice  of  doing  the  farm  work  with  a  yoke 
of  oxen  and  then  selling  the  workers  for  beef. 
Some  of  these  Devon  oxen  show  an  intelligence 
that  is  surprising.  It  would  seem  sometimes  as  if 
animals  have  a  way  of  communicating  without 
audible  sound.  We  see  horses  or  cattle  at  pasture 
or  in  the  barn  together  evidently  making  their 
wants  known,  though  no  sound  is  made.  There 
seems  to  be  something  of  this  thought  or  brain 
communication  between  a  good  driver  and  a  well- 
trained  yoke  of  cattle,  for  the  latter  seem  to  under¬ 
stand  what  he  wants  them  to  do.  This  is  largely  due 
to  the  training,  which  should  begin  early  with  the 
steers.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  anything  that  will  give  a 
boy  greater  self-control  than  the  mastery  of  a  pair  of 
lively  calves.  We  are  not  advising  all  farmers  to  do 
their  farm  work  with  cattle,  though  there 
are  a  good  many  farms  whose  owners  despise 
oxen,  where  a  good  yoke  of  oxen  would 
pay  well.  We  would  like  to  have  such  a 
yoke  on  our  own  rough  hills.  Of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  great  demand  for  the  spe¬ 
cial  purpose  cow,  yet  many  good  farmers 
have  insisted  that  the  “dual-purpose  cow,” 
or  the  one  which  will  provide  both  milk  and 
meat,  is  most  profitable.  A  good  argument 
for  this  class  of  cattle  was  made  by  L.  P. 

Sisson,  of  the  Ohio  Live  Stock  Association. 

We  quote  what  he  says  about  Devon  cattle : 

“As  one  writer  puts  it:  ‘We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  a  domestic  animal  to-day,  as 
conditions  now  exist,  in  more  universal  de¬ 
mand  the  world  over  than  the  dual-purpose 
cow.  No  farm,  East  or  West,  but  is  bene¬ 
fited  by  her  most  useful  combination,  un¬ 
less  we  except  the  exclusive  special  purpose 
dairy  farm.  The  strength  of  her  claim  is 
the  universality  of  her  sphere.  Perhaps  her 
most  natural  home  is  on  the  small  farm  or 
the  average  farm.  Her  annual  credit  ac¬ 
count  is  a  good  supply  of  milk  and  butter 
for  the  family  and  a  lusty,  vigorous  calf,  that 
matures  into  a  high-class  carcass  of  beef. 

In  this  capacity  she  turns  to  the  very  best 
account.’  I  take  the  position,  then,  that 
cattle  are  kept  mainly,  not  only  for  one,  or 
even  two,  but  at  least  three  purposes ;  name¬ 
ly,  milk,  beef  and  work.  In  this  part  of  the 
country  this  latter  purpose  has  been  so  little 
in  evidence  that  we  have  almost  forgotten  it,  and  need 
to  be  reminded  how  profitable  our  forefathers  found 
it  to  have  oxen  growing  into  good  meat  while  they 
were  doing  the  work.  This  instead  of  shoveling  oats, 
hay,  corn,  etc.,  into  the  frames  of  horses  and  mules, 


which  eat  them  all  and  then  lie  down  to  die  a  dead 
loss.  I  know  much  may  be  said  about  ‘slowness’  in 
these  fast  times,  but  much,  too,  may  be  said  for  patience 
and  endurance,  as  well  as  for  speed.  Well,  we  all 
know  a  good  Devon  ox  team  will  keep  a  pair  of  horses 
hitched  before  them,  moving  pretty  lively  to  keep  out 


A  QUARTETTE  OF  RED  BEAUTIES.  Fig.  252. 

of  their  way,  and  so  I  have  spoken  first  of  this  purpose, 
not  that  it  is  the  most  important,  but  that  it  is  so  im¬ 
portant  that  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  it.  We  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  specialized  dairy  breeds.  They 
have  their  place.  But  are  all  farmers  so  situated  as 


BEGINNING  THE  WORK  OF  LIFE  EARLY.  Fig.  253. 

to  follow  this  special  calling?  We  say  No  with  a  big 
N.  As  before  noted,  the  small  or  average  farmer  is  the 
man  who  is  so  situated  that  the  double  revenue  from 
beef  and  milk  fills  better  his  purse  than  single  produc¬ 
tion  in  either  line.  There  are  breeds  of  cattle  that  fill 


this  line.  Breeds  that  are  good  at  the  pail  and  also  for 
beef.  Breeds  that  will  raise  steer  calves  equal  to  the 
special  beef  breed.” 

CHEMICALS  AND  CLOVER”  AGAIN . 

In  considering  the  crops  best  adapted  to  a  Henrico  Co.,  Vir¬ 
ginia  farm  (a  very  sandy  loam)  I  remembered  the 
little  book  “Chemicals  and  Clover.”  On  looking  it  over 
I  find  that  this  place  fulfills  all  the  conditions  you 
speak  of  as  being  necessary  to  success.  Do  you  still 
think  as  well  of  this  system  as  when  you  wrote  in 
1892?  The  main  potato  crop  is  planted  here  in  July, 
by  which  time  the  corn  cultivation  is  largely  out  of 
the  way.  Then,  too,  one  could  use  Crimson  clover  in 
the  corn  in  addition  to  the  regular  years  in  grass.  I 
think  I  shall  try  the  plan  in  a  very  small  way,  and 
see  what  there  may  be  in  it,  as  I  would  like  to  be 
free  from  the  necessity  of  making  and  hauling  manure, 
though  I  expect  to  get  around  this  in  large  measure 
by  the  use  of  cow  peas,  Crimson  clover,  and  acid 
phosphate.  u.  \v.  b. 

Richmond,  Va. 

The  first  chapters  of  “Chemicals  and  Clover” 
were  written  18  years  ago.  Older  readers  know  that 
under  this  title  were  given  studies  of  the  farming 
conducted  by  DC  C.  Lewis,  of  Cranbury,  New 
Jersey.  On  a  90-acre  farm,  of  naturally  good  soil, 
Mr  Lewis  conducts  a  five-year  rotation.  Starting 
with  corn  on  sod,  he  follows  with  potatoes,  using 
1,200  pounds  or  more  of  high-grade  fertilizer  per 
acre.  The  potatoes  are  usually  early  varieties,  and 
are  dug  in  time  for  seeding  to  grain  and  grass. 
Wheat  or  rye  is  sown,  and  Timothy  seed  sown  at 
the  same  time.  In  the  Spring  clover  is  sown  on 
the  grain.  The  grass  following  the  grain  is  cut 
two  years,  after  which  the  sod  is  plowed  for  corn 
and  the  rotation  followed  again.  Since  we  first 
began  to  study  this  method  of  farming  we  have  followed 
four  rounds  of  the  rotation  through.  There  have  been 
some  changes,  but  the  principle  remains  the  same — large 
quantities  of  fertilizer  used  on  the  potato  crop,  all  the 
manure  crowded  upon  the  corn  crop,  and  humus  or 
vegetable  matter  provided  by  stubble  and 
wastes.  The  most  important  change  in  Mr. 
Lewis’  system  of  farming  is  the  better  use 
of  the  cornstalks  for  cow  feeding  and  the 
growth  of  Alfalfa.  When  I  first  visited  the 
farm  the  dry  cornstalks  were  regarded  more 
or  less  as  a  nuisance  A  few  cows  were  kept, 
but  large  quantities  of  the  stalks  were  merely 
thrown  into  the  barnyard  to  be  trampled  by 
cattle  and  rotted  down  as  manure.  While 
this  saved  the  plant  food  in  the  stalks,  the 
feeding  value  was  lost,  and  as  competition 
in  farming  grew  closer  Mr.  Lewis  saw  that 
these  wastes  must  be  saved.  So  a  silo  was 
built  and  a  part  of  the  corn  cut  into  it.  The 
dry  stalks,  after  husking,  are  cut  or  shredded 
and  fed  to  a  small  herd  of  dairy  cows — the 
milk  being  sent  to  the  local  creamery.  A 
few  acres  have  also  been  seeded  to  Alfalfa, 
and  each  year  some  space  is  given  to  oats 
and  peas,  which  are  fed  green  to  the  cows. 
This  is  all  along  the  line  of  saving  wastes 
at  home  in  order  that  more  hay  and  grain 
may  be  sold.  There  is  a  gain  in  plant  food 
to  the  farm  in  the  grain  that  is  bought  to 
feed  with  the  silage  and  stalks — also  in  what 
is  gained  through  growing  Alfalfa.  There 
is  more  manure  and  of  better  quality  since 
the  stalks  are  now  cut,  whereas  formerly 
they  were  disposed  of  entirely.  In  spite  of 
these  changes  this  method  of  farming  can 
still  be  called  “Chemicals  and  Clover,”  and 
chemical  fertilizers  are  now,  as  they  have 
been,  the  mainstay  of  the  farm.  Are  they  still  profit¬ 
able?  During  the  past  20  years  over  $55,000  worth  of 
potatoes,  hay,  grain,  and  milk  have  been  sold  from  this 
farm.  The  last  year  closed  April  1,  1906,  and  covered 
the  following  sales:  17  acres  of  corn,  $402;  36  acres 
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grass  and  rye,  $905 ;  17  acres  wheat,  $504.16 ;  12  acres 
potatoes,  $956.88;  milk  and  calves,  $519.56;  total,  $3,- 
287.60.  Thus  after  20  years  of  this  rotation  one  of  the 
best  crops  of  the  series  was  grown,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  farm  never  was  in  a  higher  state  of  fer¬ 
tility.  On  June  20  Mr.  Lewis  reported  that  he  never 
had  a  better  prospect  for  all  crops.  The  wheat  looked 
right  for  35  to  .40  bushels  per  acre,  the  corn  better 
than  ever,  and  the  grass  good  for  2l/2  tons  per  acre, 
while  the  potatoes  were  in  fine  condition.  The  crops 
this  year  arc  divided  as  follows:  18  acres  potatoes, 
17  acres  corn,  17  acres  of  wheat,  15  acres  mixed  grass 
and  16  acres  of  Timothy.  The  Alfalfa  is  in  good  shape, 
and  has  been  used  both  for  hay  and  for  green  fodder. 
Mr.  Lewis  also  says  that  he  is  using  more  fertilizers 
than  ever,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
farm  manure  and  its  better  quality.  When  we  first 
began  to  report  the  change  on  this  farm  to  dairying, 
there  were  some  who  said :  “That  settles  it,  he  will 
soon  see  how  much  better  it  is  to  feed  his  hay  and  grain 
at  home,  and  keep  more  stock.”  Yet  after  years  of 
careful  trial  Mr.  Lewis  is  using  more  fertilizer  than 
ever  and  still  limiting  his  herd  of  cows  to  the  number 
needed  to  cat  the  cornstalks,  which  are  the  only  part 
of  his  farm  crops  not  salable  in  the  regular  market. 

There  are  some  things  about  this  method  of  farming 
which  arc  familiar  to  older  readers,  but  which  are  new 
to  others.  Nearly  all  the  fertilizer  used  for  the  entire 
rotation  is  used  on  the  potato  crop.  This  is  the  pre¬ 
vailing  habit  of  eastern  farmers  who  follow  a  rotation 
of  this  sort.  Some  of  them  use  a  ton  or  even  3,000 
pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre.  Of  course  these  farm¬ 
ers  realize  that  the  potato  crop  cannot  utilize  all  the 
plant  food  in  a  ton  of  fertilizer,  yet  experience  shows 
that  it  is  not  economy  to  use  less.  Such  farmers  expect 
to  obtain  a  good  share  of  their  money  from  potatoes. 
It  pays  to  feed  this  crop  so  that  it  cannot  suffer  for 
plant  food.  The  reasoning  is  that  even  if  the  potatoes 
might  yield  a  full  crop  on  800  pounds  of  fertilizer  there 
will  be  but  little  loss  from  the  surplus,  since  the  wheat 
and  grass  which  follow  the  potatoes  keep  the  soil  well 
covered.  Mr.  Lewis  once  told  me  that  only  once  in 
six  ov  seven  years  can  he  hope  to  produce  a  maximum 
crop  of  potatoes.  The  soil  and  the  season — in  fact  all 
conditions  must  be  just  right  to  make  a  full  crop.  As 
one  can  never  be  sure  when  the  conditions  will  be  per¬ 
fect,  it  is  safe  to  feed  heavily  every  year.  If  the  potato 
crop  is  unable  to  use  all  the  fertilizer  the  grain  and 
grass  will  be  better  to  pay  for  it.  There  is  one  advan¬ 
tage  which  a  fertilizer  farmer  has.  Practice  enables 
him  to  tell  when  a  crop  needs  extra  plant  food.  He 
can  quickly  supply  the  need  in  complete  fertilizer,  or 
nitrate  of  soda  or  potash  alone.  In  Mr.  Lewis’s  farming 
it  sometimes  becomes  evident  that  grass,  grain  or 
potatoes  need  more  food.  It  can  be  quickly  given. 
Even  the  corn,  in  spite  of  the  well-manured  sod,  some¬ 
times  responds  to  the  use  of  additional  fertilizer.  While 
these  extra  applications  are  often  made  in  general  the 
fertilizing  for  the  potato  crop  is  supposed  to  carry  the 
wheat  and  grass  in  addition.  We  have  seen  farmers 
who  simplify  this  rotation  by  cutting  out  the  corn'  and 
wheat.  They  use  fertilizers  heavily  on  potatoes,  dig 
early  and  seed  soon  after  digging  to  Timothy — cut  two 
or  three  years  if  the  grass  holds  and  then  plow  and 
plant  potatoes  again.  In  a  few  other  cases  farmers 
get  on  with  even  less  labor  by  seeding  to  clover  after 
potatoes,  pasturing  hogs  or  beef  cattle  on  the  clover 
and  plowing  down  the  pasture  for  potatoes  again.  The 
object  in  using  all  the  manure  on  the  sod  is  to  save 
labor  and  to  force  the  corn  crop.  It  is  a  general  belief 
that  corn  does  better  on  manure  than  any  other  farm 
crop,  and  it  is  also  understood  that  manure  is  likely  to 
make  the  potatoes  scabby.  Formerly  one  weak  point  in 
this  plan  of  farming  was  the  fact  that  the  soil  was  left 
bare  through  the  Fall,  after  the  corn  crop.  Whenever 
this  is  done  there  is  a  loss  of  nitrates  through  leaching. 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  Lewis  began  to  sow  Crimson  clover 
at  the  last  cultivation  of  the  corn.  This  crop  gave  ex¬ 
cellent  Fall  pasture,  and  helped  the  soil. 

In  view  of  last  years  crop  and  the  present  condition 
of  the  farm  we  certainly  believe  in  “Chemicals  and 
Clover”  for  many  locations.  It  will  be  most  successful 
on  a  level  farm  where  the  soil  is  quite  uniform.  Some 
farms  are  not  well  suited  to  such  a  rotation,  for  there 
are  wet  fields  where  potatoes  would  not  do  well,  and 
dry  fields  where  corn  is  not  suited.  It  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take  to  put  large  quantities  of  fertilizer  on  the  wet  fields 
or  to  plow  them  every  two  years.  It  would  be  better 
to  seed  them  well  and  keep  them  in  grass  as  long  as 
possible.  All  these  things  must  be  considered.  Some 
modifications  would  probably  be  needed  at  the  South, 
which  we  will  try  to  discuss  next  week.  h.  w.  c.  - 

Hogs  and  Spraying.- — Some  time  ago  I  saw  an  inquiry 
with  regard  to  turning  hogs  in  an  orchard  after  spraying. 
At  the  last  spraying  one  vear  there  were  a  few  trees  too 
heavily  loaded.  ‘  After  finishing  spraying  we  immediately 
pioke-d  about  a  bushel  for  eight  or  10  shotes,  about  all 
we  thought  they  would  clean  up  with  their  other  feed. 
They  were  given  the  same  amount  of  apples  each  day  for 
three  or  four  days.  No  had  effects  were  ever  noticed. 
Th“  trees  were  spraved  with  five  pounds  blue  vitriol,  five 
pounds  lime  and  6 Vo  ounces  Paris-green  to  50  gallons 
water.  They  were  also  sprayed  until  they  began  to  drip. 

Lapeer,  Nicb.  a.  m,  b, 


SUNDAY  CREAM  DELIVERY . 

We  have  one  creamery  where  a  part  of  the  patrons 
object  to  delivering  milk  “on  the  Sabbath.”  Those  pa¬ 
trons  deliver  the  milk  during  the  Summer  season,  be¬ 
ginning  about  the  middle  of  May,  Saturday  evening. 
They  have  excellent  spring  water,  48  degrees,  and  by 
aerating  well  before  putting  in  cans  the  three  milkings 
come  to  the  creamery  Monday  morning  in  excellent 
condition.  I  do  not  think  this  milk  would  be  in  good 
condition  for  shipping  if  it  had  to  be  drawn  three  or 
four  miles,  but  if  near  the  shipping  station  it  would  be 
all  right.  We  find  this  milk  all  right  for  cream  or  but- 


A  FARMER'S  FLOCK  OF  SHEEP.  Fig.  254. 

ter  making.  When  the  farmers  live  a  long  distance 
from  the  creamery  and  have  abundant  water  supply  and 
cool,  at  46  to  48  degrees  and  aerate  it  well,  having  cans 
very  clean,  and  the  milking  is  done  in  a  clean  manner, 
Saturday  night’s  milk  can  be  kept  and  is  kept  over  until 
Monday,  and  is  all  right,  first-class  condition,  Monday 
morning.  In  some  cases  1  have  seen  it  better  than  where 
brought  in  each  day.  It  is  in  the  care,  in  milking  and 
cooling. 

In  brief,  if  the  dairymen  have  good  cool  water,  run¬ 
ning  water,  the  milk  being  aerated  in  the  open  air,  put 
into  clean  cans,  agitated  until  cool,  say  60  degrees,  and  left 
in  48  to  50  degrees  of  water,  it  will  keep  over  Sabbath 
and  be  in  excellent  condition  to  deliver  to  a  butter  or 
cheese  creamery,  if  it  has  been  milked  in  a  clean  stable 
by  ai  clean  person  from  a  clean  cow  and  into  a  clean 
pail.  Cleanliness  is  the  chief  point  to  be  observed  in 
every  case.  W.  M.  peck. 

New  York. 

PREPARATION  FOR  THE  WHEAT  CROP . 

If  I  could  have  my  choice  of  ground  to  sow  on,  I 
would  choose  a  field  where  a  heavy  clover  sod,  or  where 
cow  peas  had  been  plowed  down  and  potatoes  raised 
the  present  year,  using  at  least  1,500  pounds  high-grade 
fertilizer  on  the  potatoes.  The  potatoes  having  been 
kept  clean,  and  dug  in  good  time.  I  would  not  plow  for 
the  wheat,  but  harrow  at  least  four  or  five  times,  and 
then  drill  in  the  wheat,  drilling  with  it  400  pounds  of 
good  fertilizer,  with  at  least  three  per  cent  quickly  avail¬ 
able  nitrogen,  eight  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  six 
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per  cent  potash.  Then  in  the  Spring,  if  it  did  not  start 
to  grow  promptly,  I  would  sow  broadcast  150  pounds 
nitrate  of  soda  per  acre.  A  heavy  dressing  of  stable 
manure  will  make  a  large  stand  of  straw  which  will  not 
fill  well  unless  one  is  sure  the  ground  contains  plenty 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  o.  d.  Thompson. 

Pennsylvania. 

Getting  Large  Wheat  Crops. 

This  is  not  a  regular  wheat  country;  that  is,  where 
wheat  crops  follow  wheat  crops  without  rotation,  but 
other  crops  are  grown,  a  common  rotation  being  clover, 
corn,  .pats  ant!  wheat.  We  have  followed  very  success-. 


fully  a  three-years’  rotation,  one  of  clover  and  two  of 
wheat,  but  as  a  rule  a  longer  one  is  advisable.  Clover, 
potatoes  and  wheat  is  the  best  paying  rotation  we  have 
ever  tried.  I  would  follow  this  rotation  if  I  were  try¬ 
ing  to  get  the  largest  possible  yield  of  wheat.  I  have 
grown  over  45  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  when  wheat 
followed  potatoes.  The  clover  sod  is  to  be  turned  late 
in  Fall  or  early  in  Spring  for  potatoes.  On  this  crop 
we  always  use  800  or  1,000  pounds  of  fertilizer  per 
acre,  then  about  200  pounds  with  wheat.  In  this  rota¬ 
tion  we  get  a  money  crop  from  our  clover  by  clipping 
it  when  it  first  begins  to  head  out,  and  saving  the 
second  crop  for  seed.  The  haulm  from  thrashing  the 
clover  seed  goes  back  to  the  land,  is  scattered  over  the 
thin  parts,  and  with  this  rotation  land  will  get  better 
and  produce  heavier  crop  as  the  years  go  by.  We  con¬ 
sider  clover  by  far  the  best  crop  to  turn  under  for 
wheat  on  our  limestone  soils.  We  thus  get  all  the 
ammonia  the  wheat  crop  demands  in  the  cheapest  pos¬ 
sible  way,  and  the  other  mineral  elements  are  supplied 
by  using  a  commercial  fertilizer.  The  trouble  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  potato,  wheat  and  clover  rotation  is  that  we 
usually  want  to  grow  more  wheat  than  we  do  potatoes, 
and  this  caused  us  to  adopt  simply  the  clover  and  wheat 
rotation.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  better  condition  to 
insure  a  large  yield  of  wheat  than  to  sow  after  a  crop 
of  potatoes  has  been  harvested,  next  to  turn  under  a 
good  crop  of  clover  in  the  latter  part  of  July  or  first 
Of  August.  W.  W.  STEVENS. 

Indiana. 

AN  OVER-PRUNED  ORCHARD. 

I  have  just  come  into  possession  of  an  apple  orchard 
of  120  trees,  and  wish  some  one  who  knows  would  lie  kind 
enough  to  tell  me  how  to  make  this  orchard  hear.  It  was 
planted  18  years  ago  by  a  man  who  was  accustomed  to 

apple  culture  and  It  was  well  treated,  that  Is,  was  culti¬ 

vated,  and  manured  and  trimmed  (by  the  owner),  but  to  my 
mind  never  close  enough.  The  owner  having  died  two 
years  since  it  was  neglected  that  year,  but  last  season  a 
professional  trimmer  was  put  in.  and  he  left  more  wood  on 
the  ground  than  in  the  tops,  much  to  the  improvement  of 
the  appearance.  Year  before  last  there  were  about  40  bar¬ 
rels  of  fruit,  last  year  very  few  bushels  and  this  year  there 

was  scarcely  a  blossom.  Part  of  the  trees  were  planted, 

supposedly  Kings,  but  were  really  Twenty  Ounce.  The 
remainder’  are  mixed  sorts,  but  mostly  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ings,  but  all  act  alike  so  far  as  bearing  goes.  The  trees 
have  been  sprayed  once  this  year,  and  are  to  have  three 
more  treatments.  Is  there  any  lxmefit  to  accrue  to  future 
crops  or  the  trees  by  persistent  spraying  in  barren  years? 
Perhaps  I  should  say  the  land  on  which  this  orchard  stands 
Is  high  but  flat,  and  not  drained  artificially — good  clay 
loam  soil,  with  southern  aspect.  k.  g.  b. 

Ingersoll,  Ont. 

It  is  quite  evident  to  me  that  this  orchard  has  been 
too  severely  pruned.  This  is  what  has  caused  the 
falling  off  in  yield  of  fruit,  for  the  excessive  prun¬ 
ing  by  the  “professional  trimmer”  forced  the  trees 
into  growth,  in  the  effort  of  natuie  to  replace  the 
branches  cut  away.  Many  of  these  “professionals” 
are  tree  butchers  rather  than  sensible  tree  primers.  It 
requires  far  more  good  sense  to  decide  which  branches 
to  leave  on  the  trees  and  which  to  remove  than  most 
orchardists  realize.  As  I  have  said  before  in  public, 
there  are  many  ignorant  persons  who  think  the  more 
brush  they  make  in  the  orchard  when  pruning,  the 
more  skill  they  display.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  cut 
and  slash  an  orchard  tree,  as  many  do.  There  is 
benefit  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  pruning  in  an  apple 
orchard,  but  this  should  be  done  with  the  best  of 
judgment  and  in  moderation.  The  trimming  off  of  all 
the  small  branches  and  twigs  along  the  main  branches 
of  an  apple  or  any  other  fruit  tree  is  a  detriment 
rather  than  a  benefit  to  it,  yet  we  often  see 
it  done.  Many  people  do  this  in  their  ignor¬ 
ant  but  well-meant  attempts  to  help  their  trees,  and 
think  they  “look  nice”  anyhow,  but  to  my  notion,  they 
look  shanky  and  hideous.  Nature  clothes  the  branches 
of  most  fruit  trees  with  small  branches  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  direct  sunshine  and  to  help  in  the  suste¬ 
nance  of  the  whole  constitution  of  the  tree.  These 
minor  branches  also  bear  considerable  fruit,  although 
not  so  much  or  that  of  so  good  quality  as  the  outer 
and  upper  ones,  where  the  sunshine  has  more  effect 
upon  them.  Pruning  should  be  done  to  assist  nature  in 
the  development  of  the  tree  and  its  fruit,  and  not  so  as 
to  suppress  either. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  prune  apple  trees,  for  at  this 
time  of  year  there  will  be  little  or  no  growth  of  sprouts 
from  the  wounds.  They  will  heal  more  quickly  if 
made  in  midsummer  than  those  made  at  any 
other  time  of  year.  The  main  objection  to 
pruning  now  is  the  scarcity  of  time  for  such  work, 
owing  to  the  usual  pressure  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son.  The  orchard  under  discussion  is  probably  in 
good  condition  for  bearing,  and  will  produce  good 
crops  of  fruit  after  this  year,  or  when  it  has  had  time 
to  recover  from  the  terrible  ordeal  that  it  has  had  to 
undergo  since  the  tree  butcher  was  turned  loose  in  it. 
Good  tillage  should  be  given,  and  any  fertilizing  that 
may  be  necessary.  There  may  be  a  thick  growth  of 
shoots  that  came  out  where  the  butcher  cut  off  the  big 
branches,  and  the  most  of  these  should  be  removed  be¬ 
fore  this  season’s  growth  stops,  H,  &  VAF  PFMAN. 
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THE  FARMER  AS  A  SALESMAN. 

ERRORS  IN  HANDLING. — Selling  stuff  to  a  mer¬ 
chant  recently  he  let  drop  a  remark  that  put  me  to 
thinking:  “You  know  a  stock  of  goods  well  bought  is 
half  sold/  This  merchant  is  the  closest,  most  alert 
buyer  I  ever  had  any  dealings  with.  After  buying  his 
goods,  he  has  a  novel  way  to  attract,  by  judicious 
advertising,  your  attention  to  his  store;  once  he  gets 
you  there,  everything  is  attractively  arranged,  clean, 
clerks  smiling  and  accommodating,  ready  to  show  and 
sell  you  the  goods  and  receive  your  cash.  To  use  a 
popular  expression,  the  thing  seems  “dead  easy.”  From 
actual  experience  as  a  farmer  I  may  also  say  a  crop  well 
grown  is  half  sold,  but  to  grow  a  crop  well  taxes  all 
the  ingenuity  of  a  man  when  bad  seasons  and  weather 
conditions,  poor  infertile  soil,  no  working  capital  at 
hand,  and  other  conditions  too  many  to  enumerate, 
confront  you.  But  even  now,  with  a  well-grown  crop 
ready  for  market,  unless  put  up  very  attractively  and 
sold  when  the  crop  is  at  its  best,  you  will  not  get  full 
value  for  it,  and  right  here  the  farmer  as  a  salesman 
makes  the  greatest  failure.  Only  recently  I  noticed  a 
farmer  taking  apples  to  market  who  sold  them  to  an 
Italian  fruit  dealer  having  a  fruit  stand  on  a  corner  of 
a  business  street.  The  apples  were  put  up  in  old 
fertilizer  sacks,  a  bushel  in  a  bag;  they  were  large  Spies 
and  Baldwins,  well  colored.  He  got  $1  per  bushel  for 
them — and  thought  he  did  very  well.  Had  this  farmer 
taken  a  clean  coarse  linen  towel  and  rubbed  those 
apples  and  put  them  up  in  half-bushel  baskets,  every 
apple  laid  in  carefully,  turning  up  the  best  colored  side, 
he  could  easily  have  got  $1  per  basket,  or  double  the 
amount  he  got  for  them,  as  fine  apples  are  so  scarce 
you  can  get  almost  any  price  you  ask  for  them. 

A  STRAWBERRY  EXPERIENCE.— I  shall  never 
forget  my  first  experience  selling  strawberries.  That 
year  the  crop  in  this  section  was  unusually 
heavy,  and  prices  therefore  ruled  very 
low.  When  I  came  to  town  there  were 
32  wagon  loads  on  the  market,  and  still 
coming;  berries  sold  from  three  to  five 
cents  per  quart.  I  had  some  fine  large 
Jessie  and  Bubach,  and  got  six  cents  for 
them.  After  being  sold  out  I  walked 
into  a  store,  where  I  saw  a  large  display 
marked  from  five  to  seven  cents  per  quart, 
but  at  one  side,  on  a  separate  counter, 
was  a  small  lot  marked  11  cents.  They 
were  a  sight  to  behold,  laid  in  tiers  in 
the  basket,  the  dark  colored  side  of  the 
berry  turned  up,  laid  closely  together, 
every  berry  seemingly  of  the  same  large 
size,  and  filled  so  full  there  was  not  room 
for  another  berry  in  the  basket;  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  was  a  revelation  to  me.  I 
went  home;  there  120  quarts,  as  fine  ber¬ 
ries  as  those  I  saw  in  town,  were  already 
picked  for  next  day’s  market,  but  they 
were  not  filled  as  well,  nor  as  nicely 
graded,  and  not  as  attractively  put  up  as 
those  in  town.  I  went  to  work  at  once, 
refilled  and  put  up  the  berries  as  I  had 
seen  the  others  in  town.  When  done  I  had  87  quarts 
firsts,  18  quarts  seconds,  and  15  quarts  of  empty  baskets. 
I  lost  15  quarts  by  filling  baskets  the  new  way.  I 
went  to  town  the  next  day ;  the  market  was  in  the  same 
glutted  condition,  but  I  asked  and  received  readily  10 
cents  per  quart.  I  got  seven  cents  per  quart  for  my 
seconds,  the  105  quarts  sold  for  $9.95 ;  had  I  left  the 
same  berries  in  the  120  quart  baskets  I  should  have 
received  $7.20  for  them.  I  do  not  retail;  I  sell  all  my 
stuff  to  grocers  and  dealers.  Having  my  load  sold  I 
went  into  the  store  to  collect,  but  had  to  wait  quite 
a  while,  as  they  were  very  busy.  Here  I  had  a  chance 
to  see  what  people  really  want.  Strawberries  were 
marked  from  five  to  seven  cents;  mine  were  marked 
12'/2  cents.  To  prove  to  you  that  people  will  pay  a  big 
price  for  a  fine  article  honestly  put  up  more  cheerfully 
than  a  lower  price  for  an  inferior  article,  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  notice  that  everyone  who  bought  berries  took 
mine,  and  paid  12/4  cents  for  them,  leaving  the  five  and 
seven-cent  berries  until  all  mine  were  sold  except  a  half 
bushel,  which  the  grocer  put  back  under  the  counter 
saving  them,  as  he  said,  for  a  special  customer.  One 
lady  ordering  five  quarts  of  my  berries  spoke  up  and 
said :  “0'f  course  they  are  so  much  nicer  than  those 

others,  but  it  seems  the  difference  in  the  price  i?  very 
big.”  The  grocer  said :  “I  make  one-half  cent  more 
on  the  cheap  berries  than  I  do  on  these — you  will  have 
to  quarrel  with  that  man,”  turning  to  me.  “He  puts 
that  high  price  on  them,”  The  lady  looked  at  me  as 
though  she  was  waiting  for  an  explanation,  so  I  told 
the  grocer  to  select  one  basket  of  his  cheap  berries  and 
put  them  on  the  scale  and  weigh  it.  He  did  so,  and 
announced  the  weight.  “Now,”  I  said,  “select  any  one 
of  my  baskets  and  weight  it.”  He  did  so,  and  there 
were  8}4  ounces  more  fruit  in  my  basket  than  in  the 
other.  “Now,”  I  said  to  the  lady,  “you  see  you  pay 
that  higher  price  not  only  for  select  fruit,  but  you  get 


more  of  it.”  She  was  fully  convinced  and  highly 
pleased.  The  grocer  then  contracted  for  my  whole 
crop  and  bought  from  me  ever  since. 

ATTRACTIVENESS  A  BUSINESS  FACTOR.— 
The  above  little  experience  proved  a  stepping  stone  to 
my  success  of  selling  stuff.  Everything  I  sell  I  put  up 
as  attractively  as  it  can  be  done,  sparing  no  time  or  labor. 
I  fill  all  packages  as  full  as  it  is  possible  to  fill  them ; 
I  allow  not  a  poor  specimen  to  go  into  a  package  that  I 
fill.  Even  if  one  does  not  do  it  for  conscience’  sake  or 
because  he  wants  to  give  everyone  an  honest,  square 
deal,  he  simply  cannot  afford  to  do  otherwise.  You 
often  read  of  men  being  tired  of  life  and  committing 
suicide.  Well,  if  you  are  tired  of  business  life  you 
cannot  commit  commercial  suicide  in  an  easier  way 
than  to  put  up  your  stuff  poorly  and  slack-fill  your 
packages  and  put  up  poor  stuff,  facing  top  with  a  few 
nice  specimens.  There  is  another  feature,  I  know  that 
one  can  increase  the  consumption  of  stuff  if  put  up  as 
stated  above.  I  have  many  times  seen  this  proved. 
Only  last  Fall  I  left  a  few  baskets  of  turnips  at  a  store; 
they  were  nicely  put  up,  tops  and  roots  closely  trimmed, 
washed  clean,  placed  in  basket,  purple  top  up,  on  one 
side  of  the  handle  of  basket,  on  the  other  side  the  white 
side  up,  the  contrast  being  very  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
When  I  stopped  to  collect  for  them,  a  lady  came  buying 
stuff  at  the  store  and  from  her  remark  it  was  evident 
she  had  not  come  to  buy  turnips,  but  she  noticed  them 
at  once  and  said:  “What  nice  turnips,  I  guess  I  will 
have  a  basket.”  I  could  name  dozens  of  instances 
where  women  bought  stuff  that  looked  attractive,  where 
they  never  thought  of  buying  until  they  saw  it.  You 
know  our  mothers,  wives  and  daughters,  while  very 
much  up  to  date,  arc  yet  in  matters  of  looks  very  much 
the  same  as  old  Mother  Eve  was  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  before  she  took  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  We 
read  that  she  saw  the  tree  was  good  for  its  fruit,  and 


that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eye.  Being  pleasant  to  the 
eye  is  a  condition  that  must  be  considered  in  every¬ 
thing  that  you  want  to  sell  to  a  woman,  and  for  that 
matter  to  a  man  also. 

KEEPING  UP  APPEARANCES.— I  read  an  article 
recently  in  a  farm  paper  (it  was  not  The  R.  N.-Y.) 
the  writer  of  which  gave  instructions  how  to  sell  farm 
produce.  It  did  not  take  me  long  to  see  that  he  prob¬ 
ably  never  sold  a  dollar’s  worth  of  stuff.  He  said: 
“Have  a  nice  wagon,  slick  up  your  horse  and  harness, 
personally  be  very  tidy,  a  white  shirt  and  collar  and 
good  business  suit,  be  very  polite,  tip  your  hat  to  ladies 
even  if  it  is  only  the  hired  girl  you  meet,  she  sometimes 
has  influence  that  helps  to  sell  your  stuff.”  Now  above 
all  things  I  hate  a  farm  dude — who  tries  to  hide  the 
farmer  behind  a  tall  collar,  a  gorgeous  tie  and  all  sorts 
of  fixings.  Why  should  I  feel  ashamed  of  being  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  farmer?  If  he  lives  up  to  his  calling  as  he 
should,  makes  use  of  opportunities  at  hand,  though  he 
may  be  rigged  out  as  a  walking  fashion  plate,  and  is 
sunburned  and  brown  as  a  berry,  and  even  if  lie  lacks 
the  wealth  of  some  city  men,  he  is  nevertheless  easily 
the  equal  and  the  peer  of  most  of  them.  However,  if 
one  can  afford  a  fine  market  wagon,  a  stylish  horse  and 
fancy  harness,  and  wants  to  array  himself  in  a  white 
shirt  and  standing  collar  and  good  business  suit,  there 
may  not  be  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  it,  but  do  not  think 
for  a  moment  that  they  arc  a  factor  in  disposing  of  your 
load.  Folks  who  come  to  market  do  not  want  your 
rig,  nor  do  they  want  you,  no  matter  how  nice  and 
polite  you  are,  but  they  want  your  produce  if  it  is  well 
grown,  attractively  and  honestly  put  up,  and  they  will 
pay  you  well  for  it.  A  huckster  last  Summer  wanted 
to  hire  from  me  an  old  farm  wagon.  He  said  the  shab¬ 
bier  the  better  so  it  was  strong,  to  carry  a  load.  He 
said  he  had  good  huckstering  wagons,  but  they  would 
not  answer  the  purpose  as  well;  he  was  willing  to  pay 


well  for  the  use  of  it.  As  an  explanation  for  wanting 
this  old  wagon  he  said :  “I  have  bought  up  a  large 
amount  of  farm  produce  that  I  want  to  sell  quick  and 
at  a  good  price,  now  disguised  as  a  farmer  the  people 
will  buy  better  and  pay  a  higher  price  for  my  stuff 
than  they  will  if  I  appear  in  my  real  character  as  a 
huckster.  The  people  will  buy  from  the  farmer  and  pay 
him  a  higher  price  than  they  will  anyone  else  for  the 
same  stuff.”  There  you  have  it,  the  cunning  city  man 
goes  out  in  a  guise  of  the  farmer,  and  the  fool  farmer 
in  the  guise  of  the  city  man.  j.  H.  BOLLINGER. 

Ohio. 


HOW  TO  CURE  COW  PEA  HAY . 

Trouble  in  Maryland. 

The  farmers  here  arc  also  having  much  trouble  in 
curing  cow  peas  into  good  hay.  Peas  are  in  the  right 
condition  to  cut  in  the  early  part  of  September.  The 
nights  arc  long  and  the  dews  heavy,  so  we  only  have  a 
few  hours  of  hay  weather  each  day.  That  makes  it 
almost  impossible  to  cure  successfully  a  vine  as  sappy 
as  the  pea  vine.  Nearly  all  our  farmers  sow  one  peck 
of  sorghum  seed  to  the  acre;  cut  the  peas  and 
sorghum  when  dry.  As  soon  as  the  vines  are  wilted 
well,  rake  up  and  put  in  small  cocks.  Then  turn  cocks 
bottom  up  each  day  until  cured  through.  Should  you 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  strike  a  rainy  season  after  the 
peas  are  cut,  then  bid  good-bye  to  your  hay.  You  will 
only  get  a  crop  of  half-moldy  stalks.  The  great  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  cow  pea  as  a  hay  crop  is  that  it  matures  at 
a  season  when  we  seldom  have  hay  weather;  and  I 
have  seen  much  money  lost  in  trying  to  make  hay  of 
this  when  planted  on  stony  land.  On  thin  land  where 
the  vines  are  small,  often  good  hay  can  be  made,  but 
it  is  not  a  sure  crop.  joiin  h.  janney. 

Maryland. 

Curing  Cow  Pea  Hay  in  Mississippi. 

To  make  choice  cow-pea  hay  the  vines 
should  be  cut  when  the  leaves  first  begin 
to  turn  yellow,  and  when  here  and  there 
is  a  ripe  peapod.  Do  the  cutting  in  the 
morning  after  the  dew  is  dried  off,  and 
on  a  sunny^  day ;  rake  in  small  piles  late 
in  the  afternoon.  The  next  day  turn  the 
piles  over  after  the  dew  has  dried  off, 
and  late  in  the  following  afternoon  haul 
to  the  barn.  To  get  the  most  good  from 
peavine  hay,  it  should  be  cured  so  as  not 
to  lose  the  leaves.  When  one  has  ample 
shelter  room,  it  is  best  to  cure  the  vines 
under  shelter,  by  hauling  them  and  turn¬ 
ing  them  every  day  or  two  till  they  have 
been  turned  twice.  It  is  very  fine,  but  a 
difficult  hay  to  save.  When  properly 
cured  it  is  equal  to  Alfalfa,  and  relished 
as  much  by  all  stock,  d.  a.  saunders. 
Mississippi. 

Cured  on  Poles 

Cow  peas  are  usually  grown  here  as  a 
second  crop,  following  early  potatoes, 
wheat,  etc.,  hence  are  seldom  sown  till 
the  last  week  in  June  and  first  of  July,  and  the  early, 
upright  sorts,  such  as  Whippoorwill,  New  Era  and  Mt. 
Olive  are  used  in  preference  to  the  vining  sorts.  Sor¬ 
ghum,  millet  and  fodder  corn  are  sometimes  sown  with 
the  peas.  They  are  usually  ready  for  hay  the  middle 
of  September,  when  in  this  section  we  are  likely  to  have 
good  weather  for  curing.  Cut  with  mower  and  let  lie 
;  for  one  or  two  days,  rake  and  let  cure  in  windrows, 
or  if  weather  is  threatening  put  in  good-sized  codes, 
and  it  will  pass  through  a  storm  almost  as  well  as 
Timothy  hay,  especially  if  millet  be  grown  with  it. 
With  good  weather  it  is  ready  for  the  barn  in  five  to 
six  days.  Some  cure  in  the  following  manner,  which 
is  more  trouble,  but  which  insures  no  musty  hay :  Cut 
poles  or  get  edging  strips  from  a  sawmill,  drive  in  the 
ground  and  cock  about  them,  first  placing  a  forkful  of 
straw  on  the  ground  for  the  cock  to  rest  on.  Build  the 
cock  narrow  and  high,  and  to  the  top  of  the  stake,  and 
a  good  flat  bunch  placed  above  pole,  and  all  serves  as 
a  cap.  These  may  be  left  in  the  field  till  late  Fall  or 
early  Winter,  and  while  the  outside  will  be  weathered 
and  black,  the  inside  will  be  bright  and  well  cured. 

Maryland.  _  w.  e.  bowman. 

MARYLAND  NOTES. — A  drought  prevailed  from  April 
15  to  May  31,  broken  by  one  small  rain,  which  cut  short 
the  hay  and  oats  crop  by  one-half.  Since  that  time  we 
have  had  an  over-abundance  of  rain,  causing  grassy  corn¬ 
fields  and  much  trouble  and  delay  in  wheat  harvest,  many 
binders  miring  in  the'  fields.  Wheat  is  a  fair  crop,  but 
still  standing  in  the  shock,  and  the  rains  continue:  80 
per  cent  of  a  crop  is  a  big  prediction  at  this  date.  A 
large  tomato  crop  has  been  set  for  the  canning  houses,  and 
a  good  stand  secured.  Eight  dollars  per  ton  is  the  con¬ 
tract  price  this  season.  Early  potatoes  were  hurt  by  the 
frosts  of  May  9  and  10.  The  present  price  Is  about  $2.25 
per  barrel  on  station  platform.  Corn  is  looking  well. 
Apples  and  peaches  are  scarce,  more  so  than  last  year, 
but  wild  dewberries  are  abundant,  and  sell  for  25  cents 
per  10-quart  pail.  The  farmers’  garden  is  both  early  and 
abundant.  W,  I/!  B, 

Snow  Hill,  Md. 


PULLING  OUT  CHESTNUT  STUMPS.  Fig.  256. 
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LETTUCE  FOR  EARLY  WINTER. 

P.  If.  C.,  Maryland. — I  wish  to  have  a 
crop  of  lettuce  head  up  just  before  cold 
weather,  and  then  cover  it  with  straw  or 
plant  cloth  and  cut  it  through  the  early 
Winter.  What  variety  shall  I  plant,  and 
when  shall  I  plant  It?  It  will  he  sown  where 
it  is  to  be  grown,  and  not  transplanted. 
For  Spring  lettuce  May  Queen  is  all  I  could 
ask  on  my  soil,  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  will  do  for  Fall. 

I  would  suggest  the  sowing  of  the  let¬ 
tuce  for  this  late  crop  about  August  15, 
and  in  this  locality  Big  Boston  would  be 
likely  to  prove  a  satisfactory  sort  to  plant. 
But  as  varieties  of  lettuce  differ  in  value 
on  different  soils,  some  other  variety  that 
has  proved  locally  satisfactory  might  be  a 
better  choice  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

w.  H.  TAPLIN. 

We  have  not  had  any  experience  in 
growing  a  crop  in  the  way  mentioned,  as 
our  Winters  usually  begin  so  suddenly  and 
are  so  severe  that  an  unprofitable  amount 
of  covering  would  be  required.  But  while 
in  Maryland  about  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber  last  year  we  saw  near  Baltimore  a 
piece  that  was  covered  with  straw,  and 
on  inquiry  found  that  it  was  a  success.  We 
think  that  for  this  purpose  none  could  be 
better  than  Big  Boston,  as  it  will  stand 
more  cold  than  any  variety  we  have  ever 
tried,  and  makes  fine  large  heads  and  sells 
well  in  market.  As  it  takes  from  seven 
to  nine  weeks  from  time  of  sowing  the 
-  seed  would  think  that  from  mfddle  of 
September  to  first  of  October  would  be 
about  the  proper  time  to  sow  the  seed 
for  it  to  be  ready  in  November.  We 
were  told  that  it  continued  to  head  after 
being  covered.  For  sowing  the  seed  where 
it  is  to  grow  we  use  a  hill-dropping  drill, 
and  when  plants  are  nicely  up  thin  out  to 
one  plant  in  a  hill,  setting  in  where 
any  are  missed.  If  weather  conditions 
are  right  there  will  be  few  to  set  in,  but 
if  the  ground  is  dry  and  weather  warm 
we  would  prefer  to  grow  the  plants  in  a 
seed  bed  and  set  the  whole,  as  then  an  even 
stand  can  be  had.  Anyone  can  grow 
plants  and  have  them  up  the  third  day  if 
they  know  how,  and  that  is  to  sow  the 
seed  and  not  cover  too  deep,  and  cover 
the  bed  with  any  old  sacks  or  anything 
of  the  kind,  wet  down  thoroughly  and 
be  sure  to  take  the  covering  off  the  third 
day,  or  not  later  than  the  fourth,  and 
usually  in  10  days  or  two  weeks,  one  will 
have  nice  plants,  d.  l.  dungan  &  son. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y, 

He  should  choose  a  firm-leaved,  solid¬ 
heading  variety  for  this  purpose,  and 
would  recommend  the  California  Cream 
Butter  and  the  Unrivalled  or  Improved 
Big  Boston  for  this  planting.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  from  September  15  to  the 
first  of  October,  depending  upon  the 
character  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  to  be 
grown,  and  the  usual  time  that  cold 
weather  sets  in,  as  the  plants  should  have 
65  to  75  days  of  growth  before  the  ground 
freezes.  As  the  inquirer  has  had  good 
results  with  the  May  King  for  Spring 
planting,  it  might  be  a  good  plan  for 
him  to  make  a  portion  of  his  planting 
with  this  variety,  say  not  over  25  per 
cent,  which  would  give  him  a  supply  for 
earlier  use.  The  leaves  of  this  variety, 
however,  are  softer  than  of  those  named 
above,  and  would  not  keep  in  as  good 
condition  after  being  covered  over  with 
the  mulch  of  soft  hay  or  long  straw,  as 
proposed  in  the  inquiry.  If  the  lettuce 
is  to  be  wintered  in  beds  covered  with 
plant-cloth  it  would  be  best  to  transplant 
the  young  plants  to  the  bed  after  they 
are  well  started  in  growth,  as  this  would 
insure  an  even  stand,  and  fully  occupy 
all  the  available  space  in  the  protected 
bed.  For  such  a  bed  we  would  run  a 
board  on  edge  six  to  12  inches  high  on 
each  side  of  the  bed,  and  have  one  or 
more  central  supports  running  along 
through  the  bed  to  support  the  cloth 
above  the  lettuce,  so  as  to  permit  a  free 
circulation  of  air  between  the  plants  and 
the  covering  cloth.  This  would  be  the 
most  satisfactory  way  to  grow  and  keep 
the  lettuce  for  Winter  use.  If  grown  in 
beds  in  the  open  ground  to  be  mulched 
during  severe  cold  weather,  we  would 


simply  scatter  soft  meadow  hay  or  clean 
stiff  straw  lightly  over  the  plants  in  the 
rows.  E.  D.  DARLINGTON. 

Fordhook  Farms. 

In  favored  localities  in  the  Middle 
States  and  almost  everywhere  in  the 
South,  lettuce  when  planted  in  the  open 
ground  in  the  Fall,  will  usually  grow  well 
and  head  up  very  nicely;  and  it  is  some¬ 
times  more  profitable  than  when  grown 
in  the  early  Spring  and  Summer.  There 
should,  however,  be  some  provision  made 
for  protecting  it  from  the  first  cold  and 
freezing  weather.  Very  often  after  a  se¬ 
vere  and  killing  frost  in  the  early  Fall 
the  weather  will  remain  pleasant  for  a 
long  time,  allowing  the  gardener  to  mar¬ 
ket  a  crop  of  lettuce  at  the  best  advan¬ 
tage,  where  it  has  been  thus  protected. 
On  all  well-arranged  market  gardens 
there  are  usually  a  number  of  cold  frames. 
These  should  be  put  in  order  and  those 
that  are  not  wanted  for  wintering  over 
plants  should  be  planted  with  lettuce,  and 
about  the  same  time  the  last  planting 
should  be  made  in  the  open  ground.  It 
should  be  sown  during  the  last  week  in 
August  and  the  first  part  of  September 
according  to  locality  Plant  in  rows  16 
inches  apart,  and  thin  to  a  stand  of  one 
foot.  Seed  should  be  used  more  liberally 
than  when  sown  in  the  Spring,  for  it 
does  not  germinate  so  freely  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year.  The  growth  will  be 
slow  at  first,  but  as  the  days  grow  shorter 
the  nights  grow  cooler,  and  lettuce  will 
then  make  most  of  its  growth,  and  will 
soon  form  compact  heads  that  will  re¬ 
main  firm  and  hard  for  a  long  time.  Let¬ 
tuce  when  grown  in  the  Fall  seldom  bolts 
or  runs  to  seed,  and  about  the  only  diffi¬ 
culty  to  contend  with  is  the  cold  nights. 
The  hard  frosts  will  discolor  and  spoil 
the  crisp  and  tender  heads  if  not  in  some 
way  protected.  About  the  best  and  cheap¬ 
est  material  for  this  is  salt  hay  or  meadow 
grass.  Cover  the  entire  bed  with  this  on 
the  first  approach  of  a  cold  snap.  The 
cold  frames,  however,  should  be  covered 
with  sash :  in  the  absence  of  this  use  hay. 
This  will  usually  keep  lettuce  in  good  con¬ 
dition  until  disposed  of,  which  should  be 
in  a  reasonable  time  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Big  Boston  is  the  best  for  Fall 
planting,  and  is  largely  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  T.  M.  WHITE. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


BEHAVIOR  OF  STRAWBERRIES  IN 
INDIANA. 

On  account  of  the  dry  weather  here  the 
past  Spring,  continuing  from  Easter  until 
Decoration  Day,  the  early  varieties  of  straw¬ 
berries  gave  a  very  light  crop  of  fruit. 
Timely  rains  saved  the  later  crop,  however, 
and  on  account  of  these  conditions  the  vines 
were  healthier  and  the  fruit  smoother  than 
usual.  Dunlap  and  Tarsons  Beauty  are  two 
favorites  here  for  main  crop.  I  believe  it 
is  better  to  study  the  needs  of  some  of  the 
good  standard  kinds,  and  thereby  learn  to 
grow  them  to  greater  perfection,  rathdr 
than  spend  time  and  money  looking  for 
something  great  among  the  new  introduc¬ 
tions.  The  Dunlap  seems  to  he  especially 
responsive  to  conditions.  On  narrow  rows 
and  on  light  soil  this  variety  ripens  here 
almost  as  early  as  Climax  or  Success,  while 
on  heavier  soil  and  in  wide  rows  its  season 
is  almost  as  late  as  (he  dandy.  For  a  fancy 
market  berry  Kittie  Rice  (Downing’s  Bride) 
seems  to  he  about  perfection  ;  good  grower, 
good  yielder,  perfect  in  form  and  color, 
with  a  gloss  that  won’t  come  off;  firm  and 
fair  quality.  I  have  never  seen  another 
variety  that  looks  quite  so  attractive  when 
crated  as  this  one.  Mark  Hanna  has  the 
merit  of  being  large  and  productive,  but  the 
berry  !s  rather  rough,  and  has  tender  skin. 
Thompson’s  No.  2,  from  same  source  as 
above,  has,  as  I  see  it,  the  most  beautiful 
foliage  among  the  40  kinds  growing  here. 
It  also  seems  to  be  quite  productive,  but 
the  fruit  is  too  rough  in  form.  Cardinal 
gave  some  good  fruit  from  Fall-set  plants, 
but  did  no  better  than  Mead  and  some 
others  under  same  conditions.  Peerless  is 
a  fine  grower  of  the  Gandy  type,  yielding 
some  fancy  fruit,  but  not  enough  of  it,  being 
the  least  productive  kind  grown  here  this 
season.  President  has  been  tested  here  for 
four  years,  without  gaining  much  favor. 
Some  of  the  fruit  is  extra  large  and  well 
colored,  but  much  of  it  is  only  medium  in 
size.  It  sells  well  on  market,  but  the  quality 
is  so  poor  I  always  feel  it  a  shame  to  take 
the  money. 

Of  the  well-tested  late  kinds  nothing  has 
yet  been  found  to  equal  Gandy.  Rough 
Rider  and  Midnight  have  been  tried  and 


found  wanting.  Stevens’  Late  Champion 
gave  some  large  angular  berries,  but  the 
later  pickings  were  small,  and  the  fruit 
rotted  badly  on  the  vines.  The  plant  also 
has  a  weak  foliage.  Latest  loaded  down 
with  more  fruit  than  any  other  sort  under 
trial  here.  The  season  here  was  about  the 
same  as  Sample,  and  the  fruit  was  fully  as 
large.  This  variety  seemed  to  have  some 
merit,  but  the  berry  was  rather  soft  and 
the  color  dull.  Elma — from  Black — fruited 
here  only  in  a  small  way.  Berry  seems 
rather  light  In  color.  To  be  of  much  value 
it  must  be  later  than  the  late,  and  it 
gave  some  evidence  of  being  about  as  late 
as  the  introducer  claims  it  to  be.  Of  the 
newer  ones  fruited  this  year  Commonwealth 
was  the  sensation  of  them  all,  commencing 
to  ripen  about  with  the  Gandy,  and  holding 
on  for  a  week  after  Gandy  was  gone ;  as 
large  and  productive  as  any  of  the  late  ones. 
The  firmest  berry  I  have  ever  grown — in 
fact  firmness  with  it  seems  to  be  almost  a 
fault;  fruit  dark  red  and  glossy,  but  sub¬ 
ject  to  green  tips.  Well-ripened  fruit  is  of 
good  quality,  but  until  well  ripened  the 
flesh  is  rather  tough  and  somewhat  lacking 
in  strawberry  flavor.  The  plant  is  a  good 
grower,  but  small  and  shows  some  rust. 

Pan-American,  claimed  to  be  a  Fall¬ 
bearing  variety ;  for  the  first  two  years  here 
this  one  looked  like  a  Fall  fruiter,  and  no 
mistake,  but  later  it  seems  to  have  taken  on 
the  habit  of  making  more  plants  and  less 
fruit.  I  set  about  50  plants  last  Spring, 
and  not  more  than  half  of  them  have  shown 
any  Summer  bloom  up  to  this  time,  July  23. 
After  giving  Pan-American  four  seasons  of 
good  care  I  feel  that  it  has  disappointed  me. 

Indiana. _ f.  m. 


OUR  BULB  CATALOGUE, 

beautifully  illustrated  with 
full  and  reliable  cultural  directions, 
and  containing,  as  formerly,  the 
largest  and  most  varied  assortment 
of  high  class  Bulbs  in  America, 
is  now  ready  and  wil  be  mailed 
free  to  all  who  send  for  it.  A 
postal  is  sufficient. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  COMPANY 

33  BARCLAY  STREET, 

THROUGH  TO 

38  PARK  PLACE, 

NEW  YORK. 

Founded  in  1802. 


AnniC  D  AD  DEI  C  Three  factories.  Capacity 
HriLL  DHnn  LLo  10,000  per  day.  Low  price, 
prompt  shipment,  R.  GILLIES,  Medina.  N.  Y. 


SOME  APPLE  NOTES. 

Pioneers. — There  appear  to  be  at  least 
four  varieties  of  apples  under  the  name  of 
Pioneer.  One  is  described  by  Downing  as 
coming  from  Pennsylvania,  one  halls  from 
California,  one  from  Colorado  and  one  from 
the  island  of  New  Zealand.  The  latter  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  May  or 
Rhenish  May  of  Downing,  except  in  tree, 
which  is  decidedly  distinct.  May  has  a 
growth  like  a  tumble-weed — branches  stiff 
and  growing  and  bristling  in  all  directions, 
while  Pioneer  (N.  Z.)  has  an  upright  and 
fairly  symmetrical  head.  It  is  an  early 
bearer,  and  fruit  keeps  until  Spring.  The  flesh 
is  firm,  and  quality  only  medium.  Pioneer  of 
California  has  not  yet  fruited  here,  but  the 
one  from  Colorado  is  very  vigorous  in  growth 
and  an  early  and  heavy  brearer  of  full  medi¬ 
um-sized  fruit  of  medium  subacid  quality 
that  is  in  season  from  December  until  Febru¬ 
ary.  The  color  is  bad,  being  a  grayish- 
greenish  yellow,  and  the  form  very  peculiar, 
tapering  sharply  from  the  middle  to  eye, 
which  is  quite  small. 

Melon  or  Norton’s  Melon  apple,  which  was 
commented  on  in  a  late  issue  of  The  R. 
N-Y.,  probably  behaves  differently  when 
grown  in  different  localities,  as  do  indeed  all 
other  varieties.  As  it  has  been  fruiting  here 
for  the  past  25  years,  I  think  I  can  fairly 
estimate  it  as  grown  in  Central  Illinois.  It 
is  not  at  present  a  market  apple,  but  it  is 
well  worth  planting  by  one  who  appreciates 
high  quality  for  home  use.  Here  it  is  not 
‘•off”  in  color.  There  is  considerable  russet 
marking,  but  the  red  is  bright  and  rather 
attractive,  and  the  fruit  above  medium  in 
size.  In  form  it  is  unusually  oblate,  evenly 
rounded  at  the  ends.  As  to  quality,  at  its 
best  it  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any  other 
variety.  Mother  has  more  richness,  but  is 
coarser  in  grain  ;  Magnet  is  richer ;  Jonathan 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT 

STATES  that 

TAK-A-NAP  SOFT  NAPTHA  SOAP 

makes  the  best  Emulsion  to  kill 

Tobacco  Thrips  and  Scale. 

40  pound  keg.  $1.00:  100  pound  keg.  $4.50,  less  freight 
in  East.  Special  low  prices  in  larger  quantities. 

THAYER-HOVEY  SOAP  CO.,  Darby,  Penn. 


Egyptian  or  Perennial  Tree  Onion  Sets, 

One  hundred  bushels  of  fine  sets  for  sale.  Write 
for  prices  stating  quantity  wanted. 

D.  D.  WAGENER  &  CO.,  Easton,  Penn. 


BEST  SEED  WHEATS 

that  grow.  Some  wonderful  new  ones  that  will 
double  your  yield.  Our  free  catalogue  No.  2(1,  tolls 
why  ours  are  best,  and  how  we  have  becomo  the 
leading  Seed  Wheat  growers  of  America.  Write 
to-day.  It's  worth  dollars  to  you.  MAPLEWOOD 
SEED  WHEAT  FARMS,  Allegan,  Mich. 


oKsguAR,.  strawberries  hsi 

plant  guaranteed  or  money  returned.  Send  for  my 
mid-summer  catalog.  T»  O.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


RATEK1N  WINTER  SEED  WHEAT! 

Ratekin’s  Imported  “  Malakoff,”  yields  02  bn.  per 
acre:  “Turkish  Red,”  58  bu.;  ”  Iowa  Wonder,”  59  bu. 
All  extremely  hardy.  .Samples  and  circulars  free. 

KATEKIN’S  SEED  HOUSE,  Shenandoah,  la. 


CTADK  TREES  are  famous 

wherever  planted;  are  planted 
everywhere  trees  are  grown.  Free 
Catalog  of  superb  fruits— Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc. -Stark Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


open  \Aflir  AT  R°d>  bearded  or  smooth, 
wCCU  TV  fl~.H  I  i  pure,  dean,  cheap.  Yields 
30  to  45  hu.  per  acre.  Sold  on  a  plain  guarantee.  Book¬ 
let.  Willis  R.  Knox,  14  Newport  Ave.,  Intercourse, Pa. 


has  perhaps  more  juice ;  Early  Joe  is  spright- 
lier;  Garden  Royal  can  scarcely  be  criticised 
except  that  it  Is  an  'nsuffleient  unassuming 
little  thing.  But  Melon  has  a  complete  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  all  of  the  good  qualities  and 
particularly  excels  in  fine  grain  and  melting 
tenderness.  But  the  tree,  although  upright, 
round-headed  and  symmetrical.  Is  rather  slow 
in  growth  and  somewhat  tardy  in  coming 
into  bearing.  It  is  only  a  medium  fruiter. 
The  apples  drop  too  early,  bruise  too  easily 
and  rot  too  quickly.  Only  by  very  careful 
handling,  and  in  favorable  seasons,  may  (he 
fruit  from  an  ordinary  cellar  be  eaten  at 
Christmas,  and  even  then  it  has  deteriorated 
and  much  of  the  exquisite  quality  is  gone. 
Here,  usually  it  is  properly  an  October  and 
November  apple.  If  I  could  get  good  Melon 
apples  to  oat  all  of  the  time  I  should  eat 
12  x  365%  apples  yearly — against  52  Bon 
Davis— even  when  there  were  no  other  apples 
to  eat. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  description  of  tree 
of  Ensee  apple.  U.  T.  Cox  sent  me  (fruit 
that  reminded  me  of  Melon. 

Sangamon  Co.,  Ill.  benj.  buckman. 


For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


COW  PEAS  AND  RYE. 

Black  Cow  Peas,  $2.00  per  bushel,  Soja  Beaus,  $1.35 
per  bushel.  Choice  Seed  Rye,  07  cents  per  bushel. 
EDWARD  R1GG  JR.,  Burlington,  N,  J. 


WINTE 

R 

i  Wheat,  60  bushels  per  acre. 

Catalogue  and  samples  free. 

JOHN  A.  SALZKRSKEI) CO., Ladosse, Wis 

FOR  SALI 

1000.  JOSEPH 

J— Crimson- Clover  Seed,  $5.50  perbu. 
_  Five-eighths  Peach  Baskets,$35  per 

[  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 

APPLE  TREES , 

Nothing  But  Apple  Trees. 
The  Safest  and  BEST  Apple 
Trees  in  the  World. 

Wo  offer  nearly  100,000  thrifty  one  ami 
two  year  old  apple  trees,  all  bred  from 
selected  bearing  parents.  Every  tree 
our  own  growing. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HI  LI,, 
Apple  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Dwyer’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Strong,  healthy  plants  from  selected  stock  of  choicest  fruiting  varieties  sure  to  give 
satisfaction  and  PRODUCE  A  FULL  CROP  IN  1907. 

We  also  have  a  full  line  of  Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  etc.,  for 
Fall  Planting.  We  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Catalogue  Free. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &.  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  I,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


mm  ■■  ■■  (t  c  nrn  |  A r\  CQCIftUT  DA  in  Apple.  Pear.  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Carolina 
rLn  lUU)  rlffclUnl  rAIU  Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 
1C  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Remember  wo  beat  all  other  reliable 

1 1 —  ^  Nurseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

on  request.  HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


The  great  soil  improver.  Valuable 
also  for  early  green  food,  grazing 
and  hay  crop.  Special  circular 
free,  also  sample  and  price  of  seed 
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CHEMICALS  AND  WORN-OUT  SOIL 
Story  of  a  Ton  of  Hay. 

Sources  of  Nitrogen. — We  were  speak¬ 
ing  last  of  the  necessity  of  nitrogen  in 
growing  crops  of  hay,  or  any  crops  where 
foliage  is  the  principal  object  in  view, 
the  atmospheric  supply,  as  well  as  the 
commercial  sources.  Then  we  referred 
to  the  possibility  of  a  mistake  being  made 
in  buying  inferior  forms,  or  substances 
containing  nitrogen  in  forms  that  decom¬ 
pose  so  slowly  as  to  exert  little  or  no  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  present  crop.  Of  course  if 
a  man  is  seeding  a  piece  of  ground  to 
grass  that  is  expected  to  remain  as  a 
meadow,  and  from  which  a  crop  of  hay 
will  be  taken  for  some  years,  he  must 
of  necessity  furnish  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  nitrogen  content,  in  something  that 
will  become  more  slowly  available  than  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  or  blood ;  tankage,  for  in¬ 
stance,  or  bone,  that  will  continue  to  feed 
the  crop  for  some  time,  but  no  leather 
waste.  After  all.  the  reputation  of  the 
dealer  from  whom  you  buy  is  the  best 
safeguard  outside  of  a  chemical  analysis 
by  a  competent  person. 

Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash. — As 
farmers  we  have  accustomed  ourselves  to 
place  stable  manure  before  our  mind’s  eye 
as  the  standard  of  quality,  and  yet  some 
people  know  very  well  that  the  manure 
that  conies  from  the  cow  stable  where  the 
animals  are  fed  a  well-balanced  ration  is 
very  likely  to  be  a  very  poorly  balanced 
manure,  from  the  fact  that  the  nitrogen 
content  is  too  graat.  Standing  by  the  side 
of  the  little  pile  of  ashes  awhile  ago,  we 
were  impressed  with  the  fact  that  mineral 
elements  had  something  to  do  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  plants  and  crops,  as  well  as 
trees.  Men  who  are  qualified  to  speak 
with  authority  on  this  subject  have  no  hes¬ 
itation  in  saying  that  the  soil  is  abund¬ 
antly  supplied  with  the  mineral  elements, 
and  all  that  is  necessary  from  their  point 
of  view  is  to  supply  the  soil  with  liberal 
quantities  of  organic  matter,  which  by  its 
decay,  aided  perhaps  by  an  application  of 
lime,  will  liberate  the  essential  mineral  ele¬ 
ments.  There  can  be  no  doubts  as  to  the 
correctness  of  this  reasoning  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point.  But  the  man  who  takes  up 
the  growing  of  crops  as  a  business  propo¬ 
sition  will  find,  if  he  is  looking  for  imme¬ 
diate  results,  that  he  would  consult  his 
financial  interest  by  making  an  application 
of  some  of  the  mineral  elements,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash,  in  the  most  solu¬ 
ble  forms  to  be  found.  The  first  of  these, 
phosphoric  acid,  is  now  obtained  almost 
entirely  from  South  Carolina  rock,  known 
as  acid  phosphate,  which  is  really  the  re¬ 
mains  of  prehistoric  animals,  ground, 
mixed  with  certain  proportions  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  to  cut  it,  so  that  it  will  dis¬ 
solve  more  quickly  in  the  soil  and  be  more 
readily  assimilated  bv  growing  crops. 
This  ground  rock  is  called  floats,  in  its 
raw  or  untreated  state.  There  is  quite  a 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  its  value  as  plant 
food  in  this  shape.  As  floats  it  can  be 
bought  for  about  half  the  price  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  product,  and  some  people  say  that 
excellent  results  are  obtained  from  the  raw 
stuff.  Some  years  ago  animal  bone  was 
the  most  important  source  of  phosphoric 
acid,  as  well  as  the  low-grade  guano  from 
South  American  islands,  and  a  prejudice 
rose  in  the  minds  of  farmers  against  the 
use  of  rock,  claiming  that  bone  was  supe¬ 
rior;  from  the  fact  that  bone  contained 
from  two  to  five  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  it  is 
worth  a  great  deal  more  on  that  account. 
The  element  phosphorus  enters  very  large¬ 
ly  into  all  plant  life,  but  not  without  com¬ 
bining  with  oxygen ;  thus  combined, 
“phosphoric  acid’’  is  found.  This  again 
taking  up  certain  proportions  of  lime  fur¬ 
nishes  the  phosphate  of  lime  needed  in  plant 
life.  It  is  very  useful  in  the  development 
of  seed  and  grain.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  peculiarity,  acid  phosphate  is  being 
used  largely  by  many  of  my  neighbors  on 
their  wheat  crop.  They  say  they  get  just 
as  much  wheat  as  when  they  applied  the 
higher-priced  complete  fertilizer.  But  I 
have  the  statement  of  a  great  many 
farmers  in  this,  and  the  neighboring 
county  of  Columbia,  Pa.,  that  grass  does 


not  do  so  well,  as  formerly ;  that  clover  is 
not  so  sure  as  it  used  to  be,  and  that  there 
is  a  noticeable  diminution  of  soil  fertility. 
Yes,  there  is  no  denying  the  fact,  that  ni¬ 
trogen  will  grow  lots  of  straw,  that  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  will  quite  materially  assist  in 
the  formation  of  grain  or  seeds,  but  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  continued  use  of  one 
or  two  of  the  elements  of  plant  life  at  the 
expense  of  the  others,  will,  sooner  or 
later,  result  in  the  decreased  fertility  of 
the  soil. 

Potash. — The  only  remaining  element 
we  have  to  consider  is  potash,  or  to  be 
more  exact  potassium.  This,  in  combina¬ 
tion  again  with  oxygen,  forms  the  potash 
of  the  soil,  from  which  plants  get  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  build  up  a  good  strong  frame  and 
powers  of  resistance  to  disease.  I  know 
this  last  statement  will  be  questioned  by 
the  doctors.  They  can  say  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  books  to  prove  it.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  in  my  own  experience 
that  a  large  proportion  of  potash  in'  the 
fertilizer  rations  and  not  too  much  nitro¬ 
gen  results  in  greater  freedom  from  blights, 
fungus,  etc.,  while  the  opposite,  lots  of  ni¬ 
trogen,  little  potash  especially  if  combined 
with  warmth  and  moisture,  invariably  is 
followed  by  trouble  with  fungus.  We  now 
begin  to  see,  if  we  had  not  known  before, 
that  each  separate  element  has  its  partic¬ 
ular  function  to  perform.  Nitrogen  can¬ 
not  take  the  place  of  phosphoric  acid,  no 
more  can  phosphoric  acid  take  the  place 
of  potash.  The  United  States  Year  Book 
of  1894  gave  us  to  understand  that  in  a 
ton  of  average  hay  we  would  find  practi¬ 
cally  25  pounds  nitrogen,  10J/2  pounds 
phosphoric  acid  and  about  18  pounds  pot¬ 
ash.  Can  we  reasonably  expect  that  every 
time  we  make  the  application  we  may 
confidently  expect  another  ton  of  hay?  If 
such  were  the  case  agriculture  would  soon 
be  reduced,  or  rather  advanced,  to  an 
exact  science.  m.  garrahan. 


FOR  GETTING  BRUSH  OUT  OF  THE 
ORCHARD. 

Everybody  knows  what  a  tiresome  and 
slow  task  it  is  to  clean  the  brush  out  of 
an  orchard  with  any  kind  of  a  convey¬ 
ance.  When  it  has  to  be  picked  up  it  is 
about  the  worst  work  on  the  farm.  It 
is  even  worse  than  churning  with  an  old- 
fashioned  dash  churn.  But  one  of  our 
new  men  on  the  farm  has  made  an  im¬ 
plement  with  which  two  men  and  a  team 
can  get  it  out  easily  and  ten  times  as 
fast  as  with  any  other  contrivance  I  have 
ever  seen.  He  went  to  the  woods  and 
cut  a  small  tree  with  a  crotch,  as  shown, 
of  tough  wood.  The  limbs  he  left  six 
feet  long  and  the  body  part  12  feet.  It 
was  about  four  inches  in  diameter  at  the 


tletree  to  this  at  each  end,  all  of  which  is 
shown  in  the  cut.  To  use  it  one  man 
drives  the  team  and  the  other  takes  hold 
of  long  end  with  the  slant  of  limbs  point¬ 
ing  up.  The  team  is  driven  slowly,  and 
the  brush  is  gathered  by  the  limbs  under 
the  chain  until  as  much  as  team  can  draw 
is  accumulated.  The  load  is  then  driven 
up  to  the  fire,  where  it  is  burning,  and 
when  a  little  past  is  swung  off,  and  the 
man  holding  long  pole  lifts  it  up.  The 
ends  of  the  short  posts  or  limbs  catch 
into  the  ground,  and  the  whole  load  is 
rolled  over  on  top  of  the  fire  in  the  best 
possible  position  for  burning.  If  prop¬ 
erly  made  and  handled  this  takes  the 
brush  absolutely  clean  and  without  touch¬ 
ing  once  by  the  hands.  If  a  wood  lot  is 
not  accessible  it  can  be  made  by  bolting 
three  pieces  of  scantling  together  as 
shown,  being  careful  to  use  good,  tough, 
straight-grained  timber,  and  the  operator 
will  find  it  as  great  a  labor  saver  as  the 
horse  rake  in  the  hayfield. 

j.  s.  woodward. 


STRAWBERRIES  AND  TRUCK  IN 
ARKANSAS. 

We  had  a  rainy  season,  but  the  late  va¬ 
rieties  did  finely.  The  Brandywine  is  our 
late  berry,  and  f  never  saw  finer  berries 
than  they  were  this  season ;  gross  receipts 
were  over  $500  per  acre.  If  we  could  only 
get  an  early  berry  as  good  as  Brandywine 
is  for  late  all  would  be  smooth  sailing  so  far 
as  varieties  are  concerned.  I  am  trying  the 
Goldsborough  for  an  early  berry  next  season ; 
it  originated  with  A.  T.  Goldsborough,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.  The  plant  looks  very  much 
like  Brandywine.  My  neighbors  told  me 
when  I  came  on  the  farm  three  years  ago, 
that  we  would  have  to  give  our  berries  away 
In  our  local  market  (I  do  not  ship  anything) 
as  nearly  every  one  was  putting  out  a  bed. 
I  am  glad  to  say  I  find  this  is  not  the  case. 
My  berries  were  grown  under  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  picked  with  short  stems, 
graded  No.  1  and  No.  2.  No.  1  was  put  up 
in  the  most  attractive  style,  and  brought  15 
to  20  cents  per  quart  the  entire  season, 
while  my  neighbors’  berries  sold  for  from 
8  to  10  cents  per  quart.  My  berries  were 
strictly  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and  had 
no  competition  whatever.  My  two  years  in 
the  trucking  business  tell  me  there  is  more- 
in  packing  your  produce  in  a  neat  attrac¬ 
tive  style  than  there  is  in  growing  it. 
Next  year  I  intend  to  label  all  of  my  No.  1 
berries.  I  gloss  my  tomatoes  before  pack¬ 
ing;  I  never  put  large  and  small  tomatoes 
together.  The  result  is  they  sell  at  fancy 
prices  when  others  are  a  drug  on  the 
market.  I  give  credit  to  my  success  to  read¬ 
ing  first-class  agricultural  journals,  such  as 
The  It.  N.-Y.  I  have  a  large  number  of 
catalogues  coming  to  me,  and  I  study  them 
closely.  I  came  to  the  farm  three  years  ago 
from  the  railroad,  seeking  a  more  quiet, 
healthful,  independent  occupation;  I  am  glad 
to  say  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  change, 
and  no  amount  of  persuasion  would  induce 
me  to  return  to  railroading  again.  While 
I  am  not  stout,  I  keep  so  busy  I  have  no 
time  to  think  about  my  unhealthful  condi¬ 
tion  and  so  I  am  mending  in  health  all  the 
while.  a.  b.  c. 

Arkansas. 


This  Book  Free 

The  book  is  48  pages,  5x7 — all 
reading,  no  advertisements. 

Send  for  it  today.  We  want  your 
name  and  address  and  the  name  and 
address  of  your  feed  dealer. 


If  you  send  for  the  book  we  will 
tell  you  about 

H-0  Algrane 

Poultry  Feeds 

H-0  Algrane  Poultry  Mash  is  crush¬ 
ed  grains,  balanced  for  health,  growth 
and  eggs.  Can  be  fed  dry  or  wet. 

H-O  Algrane  Scratching  Feed  is 

whole  grains  and  seeds,  collected  and 
balanced  to  please  the  laying  hen. 

H-O  Algrane  Chick  Feed  is  balanced 
for  growth,  bone,  muscle,  feathers 
and  health. 

H-0  Algrane  Poultry  Feeds  are 
sold  nearly  everywhere.  If  no  dealer 
near  you  handles  H-0  Algrane  Feeds 
write  direct  to  us.  We  pay  freight 
on  all  orders  100  lbs.  or  over. 

Presents  Given 

The  H-0  Company  wants  every 
man,  woman  and  child  who  buys  Al¬ 
grane  Feeds  to  have  a  present.  You 
select  the  premium  yourself  and  you 
get  it  right  away. 

Our  illustrated  premium  catalogue, 
sent  for  a  cent,  shows  a  hundred 
valuable  articles  and  tells  of  our  plan 
of  giving.  Send  for  this  catalogue. 
You’ll  find  something  in  it  that  you 
need  and  want  at  once.  The  Boyer 
book  pictured  above  is  absolutely 
free.  Send  for  it  today. 

ALGRANE  FEED  H-O  CO., 
Box  176,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FILL  THE  SILO 

with  modern  Smalley  Cutters  and  Blowers. 
They  combine  safety,  speed,  strength  and  con¬ 
venience.  Many  exclusive  patented  features. 
Elevate  with  ease  into  any  silo.  All  sizes.  Also 

Carriers,  Silos,  Horse  and  Dog  Powers,  Threshers,  Ma¬ 
nure  Spreaders.  Write  for  catalogues. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  1 1,  CoUaskUl,  H.  Y. 


crotch,  and  he  hewed  the  straight  part 
down,  so  it  was  about  two  and  a  half  or 


three  inches  at  the  other  end.  He  then 
cut  the  ends  of  the  limbs  a  little  slanting 
on  the  under  side,  so  as  to  run  smoothly 
along  and  not  catch  in  the  ground. 
Across  the  crotch  he  bolted  a  piece  of 
plank  \x/z  inch  thick  and  six  inches  wide 
firmly  to  each  limb,  and  far  enough  from 
the  crotch  so  lie  could  put  a  heavy  clevis 
on  it  in  the  middle,  to  which  he  could 
fasten  a  long  chain  (the  chain  should  be 
at  least  12  feet  long).  To  the  other  ends 
of  the  chain  lie  attached  a  long  evetier 
six  or  seven  feet  long,  and  a  single  wliif- 
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Your  chief  trouble  will  be  to , 
get  the  corn  to  the  machine 
fast  enough,  if  you  have  an 

Abenaque 
Gasoline 

Engine  and  Papec  Pneumatic  Gutter 

The  blower  eutter  that  requires  the  least  power,  and  the  engine  that  gives  the  most— an 

ideal  ensilage  outfit.  The  cutter  is  of  most  modern  type, 
runs  fast  and  easily,  and  will  elevate  ensilage  to  highest  silo. 

|  *abihmvc^~-^  |  The  Abenaque  is  nototiiy  good  for  your  ensilage  cutter,  but 
Is  guaranteed  to  have  a  wider  range  of  work,  and  to  give  you  less 
trouble  than  any  other  gasoline  engine  made.  Mounted  or  unmount¬ 
ed  ;  you  can  set  it  down  any  whara,  in  any  position,  aud 
it  Is  ready  for  business. 

We  sell  engine  and  blower  separately  or  as  an  outnt. 
Don’t  fail  to  send  for  catalogue  O. 

WESTMIKTER 


I  Abenaque  Machine  Works,  S,!ii 

If  you  have  wood  to  saw  get  prices  on  our  sawing 
outfits. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Hot  and  Humid. — Tropical  weathei 
conditions  are  to  be  expected  in  July, 
but  it  is  many  years  since  such  excessive 
murkiness  has  prevailed  at  this  season. 
Clouds,  fogs,  haze  and  very  frequent 
showers  for  the  last  three  weeks  have  re¬ 
duced  sunlight  to  the  minimum,  while 
rather  high  seasonal  temperatures  have 
been  maintained.  Trees,  shrubs,  grasses 
and  heat-loving  vegetables  are  growing 
at  an  unprecedented  rate,  but  dry-weath¬ 
er  subjects,  such  as  geraniums.  Coleus 
and  similar  bedding  plants  languish  ac¬ 
cordingly.  1  here  is  much  rot  among 
plums  and  grapes,  but  peaches  are  unex¬ 
pectedly  free  from  the  disease.  Greens- 
borough  and  Sneed  are  ripening  with 
scarcely  five  per  cent  loss.  Triumph  and 
Alexander  are  more  affected,  but  able  to 
mature  half  a  crop.  Carman,  Waddell, 
Champion  and  late  sorts  are  not  visibly 
affected,  but  August  fogs  may  yet  undo 
them.  The  earliest  plums,  such  as  Ber¬ 
ger,  received  under  the  name  of  Yosebe, 
and  Burbank’s  First,  both  ripening  from 
July  10  to  18,  were  almost  unaffected  by 
rot.  Shiro  and  Abundance  show  consid¬ 
erable  infection;  Burbank.  Satsuma  and 
Red  June,  as  usual,  are  nearly  total 
losses  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many 
midseason  Domestica  varieties.  America, 
Gonzales  and  Occident  remain  in  good 
condition,  and  will  probably  ripen  heavy 
crops.  Bartlett  rotted  almost  to  the  last 
plum,  and  about  half  of  the  very  fine 
fruits  on  Waugh,  a  hybrid  between  Cha- 
bot  and  Wayland,  sent  out  By  J.  W.  Kerr, 
of  Maryland,  have  succumbed  to  the  fun¬ 
gus.  Native  varieties  are  little  affected. 
Milton  is  now  coloring,  and  appears,  as 
heretofore,  to  be  practically  immune. 

Pears  and  Apples  will  be  plentiful  if 
spared  unusual  gales  before  maturity.  Le 
Contes  and  Kieffers  are  carrying  heavy 
crops  that  will  require  thinning  for  best 
results.  Some  fungus  troubles  show  on 
the  foliage  of  the  latter  in  damp  locali¬ 
ties.  Bartlett  and  other  Europeans  prom¬ 
ise  better  than  for  several  years.  Apples 
are  growing  rapidly.  Yellow  Transparent, 
Astrachan  and  other  earlies  have  never 
been  finer. 

Raspberries,  both  black  and  red,  were 
short  in  crop  and  soft  from  excessive  rain, 
but  the  demand  was  good  and  quality  bet¬ 
ter  than  expected. 

Blackberries  promise  an  enormous 
crop.  1  he  mild  Winter  spared  the  canes, 
and  every  wayside  bush  is  loaded.  Among 
the  newer  varieties  Ward  distinguishes 
itself  by  freedom  from  disease  and  the 
unusually  heavy  loading  of  the  canes  with 
firm,  very  black  berries  of  splendid  qual¬ 
ity.  It  appears  eminently  successful  as 
a  commercial  variety  in  this,  its  home 
county,  and  good  reports  of  its  behavior 
in  other  localities  are  coming  in.  Rubus 
phoenicolasius,  the  half-forgotten  “wine- 
berry,”  is  also  phenomenally  fruitful. 
This  is  an  Oriental  bramble'  fruit,  never 
likely  to  be  much  appreciated,  but  so  or¬ 
namental  and  productive  when  its  mod¬ 
est  requirements  are  met,  and  the  berries 
so  bright  in  color  and  sprightly  in  qual¬ 
ity,  that  it  merits  a  place  in  every  garden 
where  variety  in  fruits  is  a  consideration. 

It  does  not  thrive  under  high  culture,  but 
appears  to  detest  cultivation,  meddlesome 
pruning  and  ov^r-fertilization.  Give  it  an 
odd  nook  of  rich,  moist  soil,  partial  shade 
will  not  injure  it— and  let  it  alone,  only 
cutting  out  the  old,  dead  canes  in  Spring, 
and  shortening  in  the  bearing  wood  to  a,, 


reasonable  degree,  and  it  will  reward  you, 
if  the  \\  inters  are  not  too  severe,  with 
an  abundance  of  handsome  and  palatable 
berries,  ripening  with  the  earliest  black¬ 
berries,  and  making  an  attractive  mixture 
with  them  for  table  service.  They  are 
not  good  for  wine  and  do  not  cook  well 
in  any  manner,  but  are  most  acceptable, 
when  liked,  as  a  cool  dessert.  Plants  sel¬ 
dom  bear  well  until  established  several 
years,  but  hold  their  own  without  culti¬ 
vation  indefinitely  if  suited.  Our  plot  is 
in  the  dampest  portion  of  the  Rural 
Grounds,  and  grows  more  fruitful  every 
year.  We  would  not  like  to  say  how  many 
quarts  of  berries  were  picked  from  an 
area  of  perhaps  half  a  square  rod.  The 
wineberry  is  frequently  injured  by  sharp 
frosts,  and  some  seasons  the  crop  is  lost 
by  catbirds  picking  the  unripe  berries  just 
a  they  begin  to  color. 

Weeds  and  Weeds. — -Moisture-loving 
weeds  grow  rankly,  and  it  is  a  difficult 
task  properly  to  cultivate  crops  between 
the  incessant  showers.  Crab-grass  and 
purslane,  usually  the  pests  of  the  mid¬ 
summer  gardener,  find  conditions  too 
moist  to  be  exceptionally  troublesome. 
They  occupy  the^  old  stand,  however, 
ready  to  strike  out  when  drier  conditions 
arrive,  and  must  be  as  vigilantly  fought 
as  ever.  We  may  uproot  them,  but  even 
the  youngsters  will  not  die  out  until 
treated  with  a  dose  of  hot,  dry  sunshine. 
As  a  compensation  it  is  an  excellent  time 
to  clear  fallow  land  of  dock  and  carrot. 
Even  the  longest  rooted  ones  pull  easily. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Flowering  Plants. 
— Never  was  there  such  general  demand 
for  hardy  “old-fashioned”  plants.  Every¬ 
one  appears  to  be  planting  hardy  borders, 
and  even  the  varieties  most  easily  raised 
from  seed  sell  well  in  the  form  of  plants 
ready  to  bloom  the  same  season.  Nurser¬ 
ies  are  unable  to  keep  up  stocks  of  the 
popular  kinds  and  seeds,  long  lists  of 
which  formerly  lay  uncalled  for  in  seeds¬ 
men’s  warehouses,  are  in  brisk  demand, 
many  sorts  in  extremely  small  supply. 
This  is  a  most  encouraging  reaction  from 
the  recent  exclusive  devotion  to  formal 
bedding  plants  and  other  subjects  needing 
glasshouse  care  during  some  portion  of 
the  year.  There  is  a  wealth  of  real  beauty 
in  hardy  plants  that  can  never  be  found 
in  tender  exotics,  desirable  as  they  are  in 
their  place,  a  variety  in  habit  and  unex¬ 
pectedness  of  effect  in  their  culture  that 
never  dulls,  even  with  long  experience 
and  familiarity.  Thousands  of  plants  are 
now  grown  and  sold  where  dozens  form¬ 
erly  sufficed.  The  list  of  available  kinds 
is  long,  running  well  into  the  hundreds, 
and  meritorious  novelties  are  constantly 
added,  both  by  plant  breeding  and  bo 
tanical  discovery.  It  needs  several  de¬ 
cades  of  gardening  experience  to  become 
even  passably  well  acquainted  with  the 
hardy  flowering  plants  that  may  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  grown  in  any  special  locality,  so 
that  the  occupation  does  not  rapidly  pall. 

Many  of  the  best  kinds  are  so  readily 
grown  from  seeds  that  any  farm  gar¬ 
dener,  willing  to  wait  a  season  or  two, 
may  have  them  economically,  but  those 
in  a  hurry  for  results  naturally  purchase 
plants,  which  range  in  price  from  15 
cents  to  $2  each,  according  to  variety 
and  facility  of  propagation.  It  would 
appear  a  very  profitable  business  to  grow 
Sweet  Williams  and  hollyhocks  for  even 
the  lowest  of  the  two  prices,  but  the 
hardy  plant  nurseryman  is  under  much 
expense  in  fighting  weeds  and  keeping 
up  a  succession  of  thrifty  young  plants 
to  offer  at  just  the  proper  age  and  size. 
Perennial  weeds  are  the  bane  of  the 
hardy  plant  nursery,  just  as  they  are  of 
the  strawberry  grower.  At  the  present 
cost  and  scarcity  of  labor  he  cannot  eco¬ 
nomically  keep  out  the  weeds  and,  like 
the  strawberry  grower,  he  must  abandon 
his  plots  or  plow  them  down  every  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  year,  making  new  plantings 
annually  to  take  their  places.  w.  f.  v. 


For  Fire 


Rex  Flintkote  Roofing  is 
the  best  protection  against 
fire.  It  keeps  outside  fires  from 
getting  in,  and  inside  fires  from 
getting  out.  It  is  not  a  tarred 
paper,  but  a  close  pressed 
wool-felt,  treated  with  our  spe¬ 
cial  water  and  fire-resisting 
compound.  Fire-brands 
falling  upon  it  smoulder 
and  die.  Firesstarted 
in  buildings  roofed 
with  Rex  Flintkote 
have  consumed 
half  the  rafters, 
and  still  left 
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Rex  Flintkote 
keeps  poultry 
and  hay  from  de¬ 
struction  by  wet; 
even  slush  may  lie 
indefinitely  upon  Rex 
Flintkote  and  not  a 
drop  will  penetrate. 

Samples  FREE  with  booklet  on  roofing’. 
Our  sit,  ial  red  paint  produces  artistic  ef¬ 
fects  on  R<-x  Flintkote.  Inclose  4  cents  in 
Stamps  for  L»ook./*lJow  to  Make  Poultry  Pay.” 

J.  A.  &  W.  Bird  &  Co.,  7U  India  St.,  Boston 
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INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Eequires  no  Coating:  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong:  and  Toug-h. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samplos,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 
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i  HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE  j 

9  8teelWlre.  WeL <.«cdvanized.  Weighs 
more  than  most  fences.  1  to  85c  per  rod 
delivered.  We  sell  all  kinds  offence  wire  at 
wholesale  prices.  Write  for  fence  book  Show'S 
lng  llOstyles.  The  ItrownFence andj 
Wire  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


68Tons 
HAY 
In  Ten  Hours 

We  can  prove  it. 

Ask  for  free 
catalogue. 
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Ami  Arbor  Machine  Co. 

Box  64,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

No  More  Hand  Pumping 

No  coal.  No  steam.  No  oil.  No  packing  or  labor. 

No  Cost  for  Motive  Power 

NIAGARA  AUTOMATIC  PUMP 
(Hydraulic  Kam) 

works  night  and  clay  on  any  brook 
creek,  riverorrunning  water. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Gov¬ 
ernments,  railroads  and 
public  institutions,  farmers, 
owners  of  factories,  country 
homes  and  mines.  Write  to-i 
day  for  free  booklet.  f 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co. 

HO  NASSAU  8TBEEET,  NEW  YORK.  Factory;  Chester,  Pa. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD’S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.Dept.  of  Agrl.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti¬ 
cide.  60-lb.  kegs.  12.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  $4.50;  half  barrel, 
2T01b.,3^cper  .  b;  barrel.425  lb..3hjc.  Send  for  booklet. 
.JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MORE  GOOD  CIDER 

can  be  made  from  a  given  amount 
of  apples  with  ono  of  our  presses 
than  with  any  other.  The 
juice  will  be  purer  and  bring 
higher  prices;  the  extra 
yield  soon  pays  for  the 
press.  We  make 

HYDRAULIC  IZ'L 

In  all  sites  hand  or  power.  ' 

25  to  300  barrels  per  day 
Also  Boilers,  Saw-Mills, 

Steam- Evaporators,  Apple-  £ 
butter  Cookers,  eto.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  FKEE. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

12  Main  St.,  Ml.  Gilead.  Ohio  _ 

Im/  or  Room  124  f  39  Cortland  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


NEVER  WEARS  OUT. 


80  per  cent  saved  on  strength  and  durability.  Write  for 
prices  and  full  particulars.  Car  load  lots  only.  Address 
The  H.B.Canip  Co.,BessemerBldg.,Pittsbiirg,Pp.. 


HORSE  POWERS 


thrashers 

and  CLEANERS 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PMTTCDC 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensiluge  uU  I  I  LIlO 


-  - - - - J  &  Ensilage 

Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown, 


Pa. 


CIDER 


AND  WINE  PRESSES 

HAND  AND  POWER 

manufactured  by 

THE  0.  J.  EMENY  CO..  FULTON,  N.  Y. 

Successors  to  EMPIRE  STATE  PRESS  Co  ' 

Send  for  free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


THEY  LAST  FOREVER 

STANDARD 

S1EEL  FENCE  POSTS. 

Are  to  be  Driven 

ONE-THIRD  CHEAPER 
THAN  WOOD  POSTS. 

Can  bo  used  with  plain,  barb  or 
woven  wire  fencing.  Posts  made 
for  all  requirements.  Over  75,eeo 
sold.  Twenty  miles  of  fencing 
erected  on  one  estate.  Write  for 
circulars,price  list  and  reference  to 

J.  H.  DOWNS. 

235  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Factory  near  Pittsburg. 


Do  Your  Own 
Threshing 

with  a  Fearless  Thresher. 

Always  ready.  Cleans  per¬ 
fectly;  saves  all  the  grain. 

Small  crew;  small  power  required.  Easy  and  convenient 
to  operate.  Also  Silos,  Cutters,  Powers,  Manure  Spreaders. 
Write  for  catalog  wanted. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  1 1 ,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


!  The  Potato  Digger 


For  Fast  Clean 
Work  is  the 

DOWDEN 


Simple,  strong,  always  In 
In  all  soils,  all  <’ 


- .  .  7 order. Works 

- 1  soils,  all  depths,  bill-  NsJjr  side  and  level. 

No  cutting  and  none  missed.  ^^Potatoes  al¬ 
ways  clean,  lying  on  top  of  ground.  Works  well 
in  heavy  tops.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 


Dowden  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  622,  Prairie  City,  Iowa. 


HUBBARD’S 

sinctf  1891  tlhZCr  that  hold8  the  record  for  BIG  GRASS, 
a)ii/Ua(ldress  U**ubbard's  Fertilizers  for  1006,”  sent  free  to 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


CRASS  AND  CRAIN 

FERTILIZER 

FOR  FALL  SEEDING 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


Farm  Notes. — At  August  1  I  can  see 
clearly  several  mistakes  and  failures  of 
this  season.  A  small  one  was  made  when 
we  planted  cabbage  between  the  Spring- 
set  strawberry  plants.  These  cabbages 
have  spread  out  so  that  some  of  the 
strawberries  have  not  put  out  a  runner, 
but  spindled  into  poor,  weak  vines.  We 
can  fix  them  by  cutting  out  the  cabbage, 
but  such  close  planting  does  not  pay.  I 
think  now  I  made  two  mistakes  with 
my  cow  pea  crop.  As  the  season  turns 
out  I  would  have  been  better  off  if  I 
had  planted  early  potatoes  in  hills  in  that 
orchard.  This  is  the  best  season  both 
for  yield  and  price  we  have  known,  and 
by  working  the  potatoes  both  ways  we 
would  have  had  a  fine  seed  bed  for  Al¬ 
falfa.  We  would  also  have  been  better  off 
if,  instead  of  sowing  the  cow  peas  broad¬ 
cast,  we  had  put  them  in  drills  three  feet 
apart — or  even  in  hills.  This  would  have 
given  us  a  chance  to  cultivate  and  keep 
the  ground  clean.  As  it  is,  this  wet 
season  has  driven  on  a  mass  of  weeds, 
which  have  nearly  smothered  the  cow 
peas.  I  hesitate  to  sow  Alfalfa  after  such 
a  foul-looking  field  and  how  we  are  ever 
to  cure  such  stuff  without  sun  is  too 
much  for  me.  Another  mistake  was  to 
cut  down  the  top-dressing  of  fertilizer 
on  the  grass.  I  now  see  that  I  could 
have  added  50  per  cent  to  the  hay  crop 
if  I  had  used  a  few  hundred  pounds  of 

extra  fertilizer  per  acre . The 

second  growth  of  Alfalfa  was  cut  later 
than  we  expected,  as  the  mowing  machine 
broke,  and  it  took  some  time  to  have  it 
mended.  The  second  cutting  seems 
heavier  than  the  first.  It  was  not  quite 
so  high,  but  seems,  to  have  thickened  up 
considerably.  There  is  a  good  lot  of  it, 
and  this  second  cut  will  be  cured  in 
better  shape  than  the  first.  Some  humans 
may  not  find  it  in  their  bones  to  make  a 
flying  start,  but  it  is  not  so  with  Alfalfa. 
Before  this  second  cut  could  be  moved 
out  the  stubble  was  shooting  up  new 
recruits  at  every  joint,  and  getting  a 
start  for  the  third  cutting.  Let  some 
doubting  Thomas,  who  thinks  it  won’t 
pay  to  fuss  with  Alfalfa,  see  the  way  this 
crop  delivers  the  goods  and  then  instead 
of  blowing  about  it,  goes  back  for  an¬ 
other  load,  and  he  would  change  his 
name  to  Hopeful  Horace  at  once.  .  . 
Our  work  for  the  first  two  weeks  of 
August  will  be  weeding,  cultivating,  pot¬ 
ting  strawberry  plants,  cutting  the  trash 
along  the  stone  walls,  and  generally  clean¬ 
ing  up.  The  cabbage  plants  were  set  out 
on  the  oat  stubble,  and  seem  to  have 
made  a  good  start.  The  strawberries 
are  in  the  laundry — that  is,  we  are  clean¬ 
ing  them  as  best  we  can.  This  means 
getting  on  your  knees  in  the  old  beds  and 
pulling  weeds  by  hand.  In  the  Spring- 
set  beds  most  of  this  cleaning  can  be 
done  by  horse  power,  but  where  the  old 
beds  are  to  be  carried  over  we  always 
have  a  tussle.  This  makes  me  think 
more  and  more  each  year  that  it  hardly 
pays  to  fruit  a  bed  more  than  one  year, 
yet  we  continue  to  plow  out  the  middles 
and  train  new  plants.  The  President 
strawberry  is  not  giving  as  many  runners 
this  year  as  it  should,  and  I  shall  not 
have  as  many  for  Fall  planting  as  I  hoped 
for.  .  .  .  That  Canada  flint  corn  on 
the  hill  is  now  coming  with  a  rush.  By 
August  1  it  had  been  cultivated  10  times, 
and  we  expect  to  work  it  four  times 
more.  Of  course  one  object  of  this  fre¬ 
quent  cultivation  is  to  fit  the  soil  as  well 
as  we  can  for  grass  seeding.  While  this 
cultivation  may  not  be  equal  to  Clark’s 
plan  of  intense  culture  all  through  July 
and  August,  it  comes  as  near  to  it  as 
we  can'  get  this  year — and  is  giving  us 
corn  too.  .  .  .  Every  year  in  seasons 

like  the  present  the  old  question  about 
early  digging  of  potatoes  comes  up.  The 
local  price  is  high  now,  but  the  crop  is 
not  fully  matured.  Many  tubers  are  large 
enough,  but  still  others  are  too  small. 
Shall  we  dig  now  and  sell  at  high  prices 
or  wait  until  the  tubers  are  as  large  as 
they  will  grow?  Our  Irish  Cobblers  are 
of  good  size,  and  I  am  tempted  to  dig 
and  sell  while  most  of  the  vines  are  yet 
green.  One  thing  about  this  is  that  when 
we  get  the  tubers  out  early  we  have  a 
better  chance  to  fit  the  ground  for  the 
next  crop. 

Child  Life. — T  should  feel  sorry  for 
the  farm  where  there  are  no  children,  and 
where  their  side  of  life  is  not  made  some¬ 
thin"  of  a  feature.  I  have  told  how  our 
little  folks  got  up  in  the  morning  to 
practice  running  and  jumping  so  as  to  be 
prepared  for  the  'picnic.  They  came 
home  covered  with  glory  and  prizes.  The 
boy  won  four  prizes,  and  each  of  the 
girls  two.  Each  also  won  the  “grand 
prize”  in  their  classes.  Here  was  a  great 
slice  of  glory  for  Hope  Farm,  though 
the  boy  felt  that  a  chain  was  tied  to  his 
share  since  he  played  baseball  and 
muffed  a  couple  of  flies  in  the  outfield. 
We  must  have  great  speed  at  Hope 
Farm !  It  would  seem  that  our  racers 
beat  some  who  really  covered  the  ground 


fastet.  Jack  made  our  little  folks  prac¬ 
tice  starting  until  they  got  away  at  the 
word,  and  that  was  where  they  won. 
There  is  an  entire  sermon  in  that,  for 
it  is  the  start  a  fellow  gets  that  gives 
him  the  advantage.  Those  dawdlers  or 
shirks  or  cowards  who  hesitate  and  think 
long  about  getting  into  motion  are  pretty 
sure  to  find  when  they  do  start  that  some 
one  has  the  place  they  desire  in  the  race. 
The  possession  of  such  a  race  advantage 
usually  amounts  to  9.9  of  the  whole.  The 
story  of  the  hare  and  the  turtle  does  not 
often  work  out  in  real  life.  Few  hares 
that  run  on  two  legs  are  kind  enough  to 
lie  down  and  sleep — at  least  it  doesn’t 
pay  to  figure  on  it.  But  if  I  could  get 
our  folks  to  get  a  flying  start  at  work 
there  wouldn’t  be  a  weed  on  Hope  Farm. 

.  .  .  There  has  of  late,  however,  been 

a  great  awakening  early  in  the  morning. 
Instead  of  being  obliged  to  call  and  call 
I  often  find  the  boys  up  before  I  am. 
It  would  be  a  great  thing  if  I  could  truth¬ 
fully  say  that  the  great  value  of  an  early 
and  quick  start  at  the  picnic  has  shown 
the  boys  how  prizes  are  to  be  won  at 
agriculture,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  there 
is  nothing  in  it.  The  boys  are  trying 
to  trap  woodchucks  on  the  hill,  and  they 
get  up  early  so  as  to  look  after  the  traps. 
Will  some  one  tell  me  how  to  train  a 
boy  so  that  he  can  see  as  much  fun  in 
pulling  a  big  weed  as  he  would  in  catching 
a  wild  animal  ?  I  am  not  likely  to  be 
told,  and  I  doubt  if  I  would  use  the 
knowledge  if  I  had  it — for  I  don’t  want 
machines — I  want  boys.  No  great  dam¬ 
age  has  been  done  to  the  woodchucks  yet. 
One  got  his  foot  in  the  trap  and  pulled 
it  out  again,  but  if  he  is  as  wise  as  some 
men  I  know  who  carry  the  scars  of  trap 
jaws  around  with  them  he  will  keep  out 
of  it  hereafter.  ...  I  spoke  of  cutting 
down  a  cherry  tree.  This  was  not  a  bad 
job  for  the  boys,  but  when  it  came  to 
digging  out  the  stump  we  had  another 
story.  You  try  to  dig  out  the  root  of  an 
old  habit  and  see  what  a  thankless  job 
it  is  to  undo  Nature’s  underground  work. 
If  George  Washington’s  father  had  told 
his  son  that  there  \vas  no  tap  root  on 
the  cherry  tree  George  would  have  con¬ 
sidered  his  father  inferior  to  himself  in 
a  truthful  statement  of  fact.  The  boy 
dug  awhile,  cut  off  a  few  surface  roots, 
and  then  was  ready  to  quit  in  despair. 
“No  one  can  get  such  a  big  tap  root  out,” 
he  said.  I  went  out  and  tried  the  ground 
with  the  pickax,  and  satisfied  myself  there 
was  no  tap  root  at  all.  It  was  hard  to 
convince  the  boy,  and  he  went  at  it  quite 
unlike  the  way  he  started  in  the  race.  I 
told  him  to  cut  off  the  surface  roots,  and 
then,  if  he  found  a  tap  root  I  would  twist 
it  off  with  the  horses.  When  I  came  back 
he  had  the  stump  clear  and  out  of  the 
ground.  I  have  seen  very  much  larger 
children  before  now  ready  to  quit  be¬ 
cause  they  thought  there  were  deep  tap 
roots  on  their  troubles  when  plain,  easy 
surface  digging  would  get  them  out. 
These  sad  dog  days  are  often  depressing. 
“They  make  your  debts  seem  larger  and 
your  assets  seem  smaller,”  as  I  say  to 
Mother  after  a  tiresome  day — on  the 
porch  after  supper.  “But  what  has  this 
weather  to  do  with  debt?  says  Mother, 
who  thinks  it  is  hardly  her  job  to  finance 
the  family !  The  boys  claimed  to  be  well 
tired  by  their  day’s  work  before  supper — 
yet  they  ran  out  after  the  meal  for  a 
game  of  ball.  It  wouldn’t  be  bad  to  live 
in  the  time  when  you  could  knock  every 
trouble  out  with  a  baseball  bat — with  one 
out  in  the  field  to  catch  them  on  the  fly! 
Not  being  able  to  do  this  it  is  not  a  bad 
nlan  to  call  all  hands  together  and  read 
the  Ninety-first  Psalm,  and  sing  “Lead 
thou  me  on !” 

Too  Much  Manure. — This  question 
comes  from  Illinois.  I  have  had  others 
like  it  before : 

Is  It  possible  to  put  too  much  horse 
manure  on  our  black  clayish  soil?  If  so, 
what  is  the  limit?  I  keep  more  horses 
than  I  have  land. 

I  should  consider  it  quite  possible  to 
use  too  much  manure,  though  I  have  not 
been  fortunate  enough  to  try  tlie  exper¬ 
iment.  I  can  conceive  that  too  much  ma¬ 
nure  might  prove  injurious  in  at  least  two 
ways.  It  might  supply  so  much  nitro¬ 
gen  that  crops  would  be  driven  largely  to 
stem  and  leaf.  In  this  way  grass  would 
make  a  rank  growth  and  fall  down,  while 
corn  would  produce  a  fine  stalk,  but  make 
no  suitable  ears,  and  keep  on  growing 
stalk  until  frost.  I  also  think  too  much 
manure  would  act  somewhat  like  too 
much  lime — making  the  soil  too  alkaline, 
which  is  almost  as  bad  as  too  much  acid. 
My  observation  is  that  plants  differ  in 
their  ability  to  stand  too  much  manure. 
For  example,  I  have  seen  a  pumpkin  pro¬ 
duce  an  immense  fruit  while  growing 
near  a  manure  pile,  while  a  peach  tree 
growing  nearby  was  forced  to  death.  Such 
crops  as  cabbage,  onions,  celery  or  lettuce 
might  stand  60  or  80  loads  of  rich  ma¬ 
nure  per  acre,  while  with  me  20  loads 
would  be  the  limit  for  ordinary  farm 
crops.  I  have  been  able  to  use  far  more 
manure  with  safety  when  potash  is  put 
on  with  it.  I  think  the  action  of  the  pot¬ 
ash  is  to  prevent  too  much  stimulation  of 


the  manure.  If  I  felt  obliged  to  dump 
too  much  manure  on  the  ground  (what  a 
happy  condition  to  be  in)  I  would  use  in 
addition  150  pounds  muriate  of  potash 
per  acre.  To  some  western  men  this  idea 
of  using  more  fertilizer  to  cure  the  effects 
of  too  much  manure  may  seem  strange, 
but  when  we  consider  the  effect  of  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  we  shall  see  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  it. 

A  Lumpy  Soil. — Here  is  a  garden 
problem  from  Long  Island  that  needs 
solution : 

Three  years  ago  I  purchased  a  side  hill 
at  the  rear  of  my  house  which  had  been 
used  as  an  orchard,  but  was  badly  neg¬ 
lected,  and  had  not  been  worked  for  about 
15  years.  I  had  ail  the  trees  and  under¬ 
brush  dug  out,  and  then  put  on  a  heavy 
coat  of  stable  manure,  which  was  thor¬ 
oughly  ploweu  under,  and  the  ground  cut 
up  with  a  wheel  harrow.  I  then  started 
my  garden,  which  was  fertilized  from  time 
to  time  as  the  truck  was  growing.  Each 
year  I  have  repeated  this  same  thing,  but 
the  ground  gets  so  hard  that  I  experience 
great  difficulty  in  working.  The  hill  faces 
the  west,  and  the  soil  is  a  dark  loam,  and 
when  worked  breaks  up  in  lumps,  which  is 
very  annoying,  as  the  lumps  roll  on  the 
truck  in  the  rows,  and  one  has  to  go  over 
it  and  with  the  hand  roll  the  lumps  back 
between  the  rows,  which  run  crosswise  of 
the  field.  The  hill  has  produced  verv  good 
vegetables,  but  I  am  sure  would  do  better  if 
I  could  keep  the  soil  mellow.  How  can 
this  be  done?  I  have  used  some  planer 
shavings  manure,  thinking  it  would  help 
it,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  do  so.  b.  w.  c. 

Anyone  who  has  put  fine  garden  seeds 
in  a  lumpy  soil  and  then  tried  to  be  proud 
of  his  garden  will  know  how  this  man 
feels.  I  think  this  soil  needs  lime.  Ma¬ 
nure  where  planer  shavings  are  used  is 
apt  to  be  sour..  I  do  not  think  this  would 
be  so  likely  with  cow  manure,  since  that 
is  moist  and  the  shavings  are  more  likely 
to  be  soaked.  Where  the  shavings  are 
used  in  horse  manure  I  would,  from  my 
experience  with  sawdust,  keep  them  out 
of  the  garden.  Lime  has  the  effect  of 
breaking  up  such  lumps.  I  would  as  far 
as  possible  plow  or  dig  the  soil  this  Fall, 
and  give  a  thick  coat  of  air-slaked  lime, 
raking  or  cultivating  it  in.  I  think  this 
will  fix  the  soil  so  that  you  can  smash 
it  fine  with  cultivator  or  harrow. 

A  Horse  Robe. — T  have  received  nearly 
a  dozen  letters  much  like  the  following. 
They  seem  to  come  from  all  sorts  of 
people — often  from  those  who  keep  only 
one  horse,  and  do  not  know  how  to 
handle  the  hide : 

You  spoke  of  having  old  Major’s  hide 
tanned  into  a  robe.  Is  It  satisfactory? 
How  did  you  kill  the  old  horse,  and  what 
is  the  best  way  to  do  such  a  thing?  What 
did  you  do  with  the  hide?  Who  tanned 
It,  and  what  did  It  cost? 

I  would  not  sell  the  robe  we  had  made 
from  old  Major’s  hide  for  any  money. 
This  faithful  old  brute  grew  very  feeble 
last  Fall.  He  did  no  work  after  Au¬ 
gust,  but  lived  in  pasture  with  the  brown 
colt.  One  day  he  fell  down  in  his  weak¬ 
ness  and  could  not  get  up.  As  his  end 
seemed  near  Seymour  killed  him  instantly 
by  a  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head. 
The  hide  was  taken  off  at  once  to  the 
knees  and  head.  The  mane  was  left  on, 
but  the  tail  was  cut  off.  The  raw  hide 
was  well  salted,  on  the  raw  side,  rolled 
up,  packed  in  a  bag  and  sent  to  the  Cros- 
by-Frisian  Fur  Co.  It  took  them  some 
six  week  to  tan  and  line  the  hide — the 
work  costing  about  $10.  The  quality  of 
the  robe  they  turned  out  was  a  wonder 
to  me.  As  for  killing  an  old  horse,  I 
think  the  most  humane  way  would  be  for 
some  good  shot  to  stand  close  in  front 
of  the  poor  brute  and  put  a  rifle  bullet 
into  his  forehead — just  above  the  eyes. 
I  could  not  do  this  to  an  old  friend  like 
Major,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  best  way 
quickly  to  end  their  sufferings.  We  have 
tried  poisoning  and  chloroforming,  but 
the  rifle  shot  seems  best.  There  is  usu¬ 
ally  some  person  in  every  neighborhood 
who  can  kill  and  skin  a  horse.  I  like  this 
idea  of  haying  the  robe  made  to  keep  the 
old  horse  in  remembrance. 

Duties  of  Postmasters. — It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  we  have  had  some  dis¬ 
cussion  about  a  Vermont  postmaster. 
Now  comes  the  man  who  wrote  the  orig¬ 
inal  letter  with  the  following: 

I  wrote  the  Post  Office  Department  as 
follows :  “I  am  told  by  the  local  post¬ 

master  that  I  cannot  receive  my  mail  at 
the  post  office  when  I  am  occasionally 
there  and  want  it,  and  also  by  rural  free 
delivery.  If  common  sense  prevails  and 
the  opposite  is  true,  will  you  kindly  so 
inform  me?”  After  a  resiund  of  my  in¬ 
quiry  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  continues  as  follows: 

‘Tn  reply  you  are  Informed  that  the 
postmaster  is  in  error,  and  will  be  In¬ 
structed  accordingly.  Postmasters  are  re¬ 
quired  to  deliver  to  patrons  of  the  rural 
service,  when  they  call  for  same  during 
office  hours,  and  after  the  carriers  have 
left  on  the  service  of  their  routes,  also 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  when  post  offices 
are  open  to  the  public  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  mail  matter  of  all  classes.” 

Very  welcome  information  to  me,  and  I 
think  others  who  have  had  the  same  dif¬ 
ficulty  will  be  glad  of  it.  The  idea  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  each  day’s  rural 
mail  may  be  held  up  for  a  day  and  a  half 
from  the  time  it  arrives  at  the  post  office 
is  intolerable. 

That  seems  to  settle  it  so  far  as  mail 
deliveries  are  concerned.  Now  we  want 
to  know  how  our  friends  come  out  in 
finding  the  five  patrons  who  are  not  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  postmaster’s  services. 

I  H.  W.  C. 
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The  Baler  for  speed.  Bales  12  to  18  tons  a  day. 
Has  40  inch  feed  hole.  Adapted  to  bank  barn 
work.  Stands  up  to  its  work — no  digging  holes 
for  wheels.  Self-feed  Attachment  increases 
capacity,  lessens  labor,  makes  better  bales  and 
does  not  increase  draft.  Send  for  catalogue.' 

Sandwich  Mfg.  Co.,  157  Main  St„  Sandwich,  Ills, 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


^  Properly  con¬ 
structed.  Saves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  freo  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co.p 

Box  17,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


A  low  wagon 
at  a  low  price. 
Handy  for 
the  farmer. 
Will  carry  a 
load  any- 
whereahorse 
can  travel. 


Low  Down  Wagons 

soon  earn  their  cost  on  any  farm. 


Steel  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons.  Straight  or  stag¬ 
gered  spokes.  Any  size  wanted,  any 
width  of  tire.  Hubs  to  lit  any  axle. 
For  catalogue  and  prices,  write  to 

Empire  Mfg,  Co.,  Box  70  H  Quincy,  III 


*©*  Let  Us  Send  You  ^ 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
y  ou  a  lot  of  work  and  moke  you  a  lot  ot  money —the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

- and  the - 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  test,  t  hey  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  Spokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  88  •  Quincy,  Ills. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA,  ILL 


OSS  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

r"r*  with  blower  are  guaranteed  to  do 
more  and  better  work  with  the 
same  amount  of  power  than 
,  other  machines  of 
the  same  or  even 
•  larger 
„  size.  We 
-/manufacture 
’different  sizes 
r ranging  in  ea- 
’pacity  front  eight 
’to  twenty  tons  of 
ensilage  per  hour. 

FAIR  TEST 

'will  demonstrate 
the  superiority  of  Ross  Machines 
|  56T«*r,‘  overall  competitors. 

Eiptntnci  Write  to-day  for  FREE  Catalog. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Bax  |3  ,  Sprlngfl.ld,  Qhlo 
Largest  Manufacturers  of  Ensilago  Machinery  in  the  World. 
Wrtte  for  Rons  Manure  Spreader  Catalog. 
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Buys  Our  Warranted 

H.P. Gasoline  Engine 

ICredl H7  $85,5w®rraXd°K 

)  GOOu  horse  power  gasoline 
engine  which  we  ship 
everywhere.  Guaranteed  to  develop 
3V£  horse  power  and  to  work  right  in  any  climate.  No 
engine  uses  less  fuel;  better  than  many  engines  costing 
nearly  twice  as  much.  We  sell  on  credit  no  matter  where 
you  live  and  will  make  you  a  special  time  offer.  Write  us 
for  catalogue  and  wo  will  toll  you  how  we  make  lowest 
price  in  America  on  Engines. 

CALDWELL-HALLOWELL  CO. 

311  THIRD  STREET  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Write  lor  Book 
and  Special 
Offer 
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on  paper.  To  see  these  wonderful  crops  growing  in 
the  field,  and  realize  what  they  mean,  is  a  revelation  to 
any  man  who  feeds  a  cow.  We  are  glad  to  state  that 
on  August  17  a  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Board  of 
Agriculture  will  be  held  at  New  Brunswick.  There 
will  be  a  good  company  of  farmers  present,  and  this 
whole  system  of  crop  growing  will  be  explained.  We 
realize  what  it  means  for  a  busy  farmer  to  leave  his 
work,  yet  we  also  know  what  an  inspiration  it  is  to  see 
these  soiling  crops.  Therefore  we  advise  all  readers 
who  can  do  so  to  attend  this  meeting. 

* 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is 
hacked  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  t lie  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittanco 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  11,  1906. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  I  he  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

The  modern  farmer  has  good  reason  to  hate  the 
auto  hog,  and  he  expresses  his  hatred.  Many  centuries 
ago,  when  the  farmer  was  a  beast  of  burden,  he  had  as 
strong  a  hatred  for  the  horse — or  rather  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  man  and  horse  which  ruled  the  foot  soldier.  By 
and  by  the  horse  became  a  worker  instead  of  a  fighter, 
and  then  the  farmer  saw  its  value.  Now  history  may 
repeat  itself.  Automobiles  will  some  day  be  cheaper, 
so  that  farmers  can  own  them.  Then  we  shall  hear  a 
different  story. 

* 

The  demand  for  high-class  sanitary  milk  is  gaining 
everywhere.  Near  every  large  town  and  city  dairymen 
are  fitting  up  places  for  the  production  of  such  milk — 
which  will  satisfy  the  inspectors.  They  call  for  experts 
to  manage  the  dairy  and  handle  the  milk,  and  they  find 
it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  them.  The  dairy  schools 
cannot  begin  to  fill  the  calls  for  such  men.  If  a  boy 
has  a  taste  for  dairying  it  would  seem  like  the  surest 
sort  of  a  sure  thing  for  him  to  take  a  fair  course  at 
some  dairy  school  and  then  wait  for  a  position.  He  will 
not  wait  long. 

* 

Norway  and  Sweden  buy  a  good  many  American  ap¬ 
ples  and  would  buy  more  if  the  fruit  could  be  packed 
to  suit.  The  import  duty  in  Norway  amounts  to  $2.25 
per  barrel,  which  makes  the  fruit  very  expensive  when 
packing  is  unsatisfactory.  Complaint  is  made  of  the 
barrel  package.  Apples  from  Germany  and  Spain  come 
in  boxes  and  baskets,  which  are  much  more  satisfactory 
to  the  Norwegians  than  barrels.  It  is  reported  that 
Norway  has  an  abundance  of  poor  or  inferior  apples 
in  the  mature  orchards.  If  any  fruit  be  imported  it 
should  be  the  best. 

* 

The  daily  paners  reported  that  Germany  had  shut 
out  American  fresh  meat  by  making  impossible  inspec¬ 
tion  rules.  This,  we  were  told,  was  the  result  of  the 
President’s  action  in  demanding  suitable  laws.  We 
suspected  that  this  report  came  from  the  packers,  and 
wrote  Secretary  Wilson  about  it.  He  says: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  20th  instant,  I  beg  to  say 
that  as  fresh  meats  are  not  exported  from  this  country  to- 
Germany,  the  regulations  you  refer  to  will  not  Interfere 
with  our  shipments.  The  German  regulations  'require  that 
“fresh  meat  may  he  imported  past  the  customs  line  only 
in  entire  carcasses,  but  the  carcasses  of  neat  cattle  (with 
the  exception  of  calves),  and  of  swine  may  be  cut  in 
halves.  The  pleura  and  the  peritoneum,  lungs,  heart, 
kidneys,  and  in  case  of  cows,  the  udder  also,  must  be 
attached  to  the  carcass  in  natural  connection.”  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  exporters  in  this  country  to  comply  with  such 
conditions.  ja.mes  wilson,  Secretary. 

* 

We  have  had  several  articles  describing  the  methods 
of  growing  soiling  crops  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station.  Next  week  the  subject  comes  up  again.  At 
this  date  green  Japanese  millet  is  being  cut  and  fed  to 
the  cows  with  plenty  of  Alfalfa  (third  cutting)  and 
green  corn  to  follow.  This  remarkable  system  of  feed¬ 
ing  stock  ought  to  be  of  very  great  interest  to  dairymen, 
but  we  realize  how  difficult  it  is  to  explain  the  system 


It  is  hard  to  interest  the  average  farmer  in  Alfalfa 
by  showing  him  a  picture  of  the  plant,  or  even  by  writ¬ 
ing  about  it.  A  man  must  see  and  realize  the  work 
Alfalfa  can  do.  We  probably  all  know  of  people  who 
are  capable  of  great  things,  yet  whose  outward  appear¬ 
ance  is  but  a  badge  of  inferiority.  People  pass  them  by 
until  some  crisis  or  great  opportunity  presents  itself. 
Then  the  man  who  is  thought  to  be  only  an  ordinary 
citizen  rises  to  the  occasion  and  shows  his  power.  Then 
his  former  critics  say:  “I  didn’t  know  he  had  it  in 
him !”  This  is  not  unlike  the  mental  process  some  men 
go  through  regarding  Alfalfa.  They  may  see  a  picture 
of  the  plant,  or  even  hold  a  bunch  in  their  hands,  with¬ 
out  being  impressed — for  it  does  not  seem  as  strong  as 
Red  clover.  They  cannot  see  the  power  that  is  carried 
in  the  Alfalfa — the  power  to  produce  crop  after  crop 
each  season,  and  to  remain  in  its  place  for  years,  or  the 
power  to  fill  great  barns,  take  at  least  partly  the  place 
of  grain  and  add  to  the  fertility  of  the  entire  farm.  If 
men  could  see  this  power  in  the  crop  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  the  history  of  entire  sections  would  be  rapidly 
changed. 

* 

When  we  started  out  to  learn  all  about  the  Seedless 
apple  one  of  the  best  fruit  authorities  in  the  country 
wrote,  “Keep  asking  questions.  After  a  while  the  in¬ 
formation  will  come  to  you.”  We  have  certainly  kept 
asking  where  John  F.  Spencer  got  the  apple,  or  what 
his  original  process  of  propagation  is,  but  he  is  more 
silent  than  most  graves.  Here,  however,  is  a  letter 
from  Virginia  which  may  help  out : 

I  read  in  your  paper  that  you  are  anxious  to  learn  bow 
the  seedless  apple  was  produced.  I  am  an  old  man,  and 
I  have  beard  bow  since  I  was  a  boy,  but  I  never  tried  it 
(I  didn’t  want  any  seedless  apples).  If  you  take  a  water 
sprout,  or  any  of  this  year’s  growth  and  put  the  top  of  the 
twig  in  the  ground  and  root  it,  and  then  cut  it  off  and  grow 
it  upside  down  you  have  a  seedless  apple  tree.  Whether 
this  is  true  or  not  I  can’t  say;  it  would  be  well  to  try  It. 
Albemarle,  Va.  j.  c.  G. 

Now,  it  is  just  possible  that  this  is  the  original  and 
delicate  process  which  Mr.  Spencer  is  said  to  have 
used.  There  is  too  much  upside  down  and  standing  on 
your  head  about  it  to  suit  us,  but  possibly  it  is  in  this 
way  that  Mr.  Spencer  expects  to  take  the  seeds  out  of 
Baldwin,  Northern  Spy  and  other  varieties!  Now  we 
will  ask  Mr.  Spencer  if  this  is  the  method  he  used!  We 
shall  have  to  assume  that  silence  gives  consent,  and 
if  we  do  not  hear  from  him — are  we  not  to  understand 
that  this  is  his  secret? 

* 

“SCALE  KILLERS”  AT  LARGE. 

We  have  heard  people  say  that  the  San  Jose  scale  is 
a  great  blessing,  because  it  will-  drive  out  of  the  fruit 
business  all  those  who  will  not  care  for  their  trees. 
There  may.  be  something  in  this,  but  it  isn’t  a  circum¬ 
stance  to  the  windfall  which  the  scale  has  brought  to  a 
class  of  men  who  pretend  to  kill  the  insect.  All  the  talk 
about  scale  badly  frightens  the  people  who  have  a  few 
trees  in  small  places.  Their  trees,  both  shade  and  fruit, 
seem  like  members  of  the  family  to  them,  and  when 
they  droop  and  begin  to  die  the  owners  will  do  any¬ 
thing  to  save  them.  The  tree  faker  is  a  good  student 
of  human  nature,  and  he  knows  when  to  get  in  his  work 
to  best  advantage.  The  more  absurd  his  treatment  is 
to  those  who  know  the  habits  of  insects,  the  more 
plausible  his  argument  and  the  greater  his  charge.  Geo. 
T.  Powell  sends  us  an  account  of  the  work  of  the 
Buffalo  Tree  Disinfecting  Co.  Here  is  one  of  their 
contracts : 

The  Buffalo  Tree  Disinfecting  Co.  hereby  agree  with 

- - -  to  disinfect  11  Maple  trees  on  premises 

known  as  - .  above  11  Maple  trees  for  the 

sum  of  $27,  hereby  agreeing  to  pay  as  follows — when  work 
is  done.  Guaranteed  for  five  years. 

Think  of  guaranteeing  that  a  maple  tree  will  be  free 
from  insects  and  disease  for  five  years !  What  is  the 
“treatment”  ?  They  scrape  and  shave  the  bark  for  about 
five  feet  from  the  ground.  Then  they  paint  a  band 
around  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  using  some  material 
which  they  claim  will  enter  the  circulation  and  through 
the  sap.  kill  insects  and  cure  diseases.  To  one  who 
knows  anything  about  the  life  of  a  tree  this  is  about  as 
sensible  as  it  would  be  to  offer  to  cure  a  wart  on  a 
man’s  nose  by  cutting  his  corns — and  charging  him  $10 
for  the  job.  Yet  it  appears  that  these  people  have 
scraped  and  painted  a  large  number  of  trees.  Some  of 
the  victims  finally  became  frightened  and  appealed  for 


help.  Here  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Powell 
after  examining  some  of  these  mangled  trees: 

For  some  time  past  inquiries  for  information  have  come 
to  this  office  in  regard  to  your  treatment  of  trees.  Copies 
of  a  so-called  contract  and  agreement  which  you  make  are 
forwarded,  together  with  the  representations  which  you 
have  made  for  your  treatment.  The  experts  on  our  staff, 
together  with  a  representative  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  have  examined  and  investigated  your  work  and 
your  claims.  We  find  a  number  of  fruit  trees  on  the 
premises  of  Edward  L.  Coster  injured  by  the  destruction  of 
the  cambium  layer  by  the  shaving  and  scraping  off  of  the 
bark  for  a  few  feet,  the  bodies  new  being  exposed  to  disease 
and  decay.  Tour  claims  as  represented  to  us  by  different 
parties  for  whom  you  have  treated  trees  that  the  materials 
with  which  you  paint  in  a  narrow  strip  or  band  about  the 
bottom  of  the  trees  to  disinfect  the  same  and  their  action 
upon  the  sap  is  such  as  to  make  trees  immune  against 
disease  and  injurious  insects,  is  without  reason  or  possibil¬ 
ity.  We  find  Mr.  Coster’s  Copper  beeches  after  your  treat¬ 
ment  as  badly  infested  with  aphis  as  before.  We  also  find 
the  evergreen  trees  on  Mr.  Coster’s  place,  30  years  old  and 
50  feet  high,  bleeding  badly  where  you  have  scraped  and 
shaved  the  bark  from  their  bodies.  The  hardened  pitch  has 
accumulated  in  large  bunches  where  the  cambium  layer 
has  been  injured.  The  opinion  of  our  experts  is  that 
serious  injury  has  been  done  to  these  trees  by  your  treat¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  parties  have  ample  grounds  for  claims 
against  you  for  heavy  damages: 

GEORGE  T.  POWELL. 

President  The  Agricultural  Experts  Association. 

Mr.  Powell  assessed  the  damage  done  to  the  large 
evergreen  trees  at  $200.  It  is  a  shame  that  people  who 
will  mangle  valuable  trees  in  this  way  should  be  at 
large.  If  they  tried  their  hand  on  live  stock  they  would 
soon  be  in  jail,  yet  the  money  loss  from  the  work  of 
some  of  these  tree  fakers  is  far  greater.  They  should  be 
subjected  to  their  own  treatment. 

* 

We  are  asked  if  there  is  any  real  opposition  to  James 
W.  Wadsworth  among  farmers  of  the  Thirty-fourth 
District.  Is  it  all  talk,  or  is  there  any  solid  basis  to  the 
reports  of  dissatisfaction?  On  page  572  we  printed  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Pomona  Grange  of  Genesee 
County.  It  will  be  understood  that  a  “Pomona”  is  a 
representative  gathering  of  the  Granges  in  the  entire 
county.  At  this  meeting  about  700  persons  were  pres¬ 
ent.  When  the  resolution  was  put  to  a  vote  only  two 
persons  voted  against  it.  Local  Granges  have  been  vis¬ 
ited,  and  found  almost  solidly  against  Mr.  Wadsworth. 
The  famous  Niagara  County  Farmers’  Club  is  not  in 
any  way  a  political  organization.  Yet  we  feel  sure  that 
a  large  majority  of  its  members  will  vote  against  the 
Congressman.  The  opposition  to  Mr.  Wadsworth  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  based  on  broad  and  strong  lines — no  per¬ 
sonalities  entering  into  it,  but  purely  the  question  of 
misrepresentation  of  a  farmer’s  district.  Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth  has  taken  the  wrong  side  on  oleo  legislation, 
Federal  aid  for  good  roads  and  meat  inspection.  It  is 
claimed  by  some  that  he  opposes  a  parcels  post.  Farm¬ 
ers  claim  that  these  things  are  of  vital  importance  to 
their  business,  and  they  must  have  a  friend  instead  of 
an  enemy  at  Washington.  We  are  glad  that  the  can¬ 
vass  has  taken  this  fair  and  earnest  start.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  Mr.  Wadsworth  has  never  before  had  any 
serious  opposition.  It  is  expected  that  he  will  be  re¬ 
nominated — the  plan  being  to  nominate  a  strong  Repub¬ 
lican  by  petition,  and  he  will  probably  be  endorsed  by 
the  Democrats.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  sensible  way 
to  do  it,  and  with  the  present  feeling  in  the  district  such 
a  candidate  will  have  a  good  chance.  If  the  arguments 
against  Mr.  Wadsworth  were  personal  or  political  very 
likely  they  would  grow  stale  before  election.  As  it  is, 
they  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  will  grow  stronger 
the  more  they  are  analyzed.  Farmers  in  the  Thirty- 
fourth  District  have  the  greatest  opportunity  they  have 
known  for  years  to  strike  a  direct  blow  for  agriculture. 
Mr.  Wadsworth  seems  to  regard  them  as  mice — let  them 
show  that  they  are  men. 


BREVITIES. 

Who  will  be  first  to  drive  an  automobile  milk  wagon? 

A  total  of  12,578,000  staves  were  required  to  hold  the 
beer  sold  In  barrels  last  year. 

Some  people  seem  to  regard  It  as  a  pleasant  surgical 
operation  to  “eat  their  beads  off.” 

Poor  stuff — preachment  without  practice.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  case  where  practicing  of  preachment  makes  perfect 
preaching. 

What  do  you  think?  After  a  man’s  nose  has  been 
sharpened  on  the  grindstone  will  it  be  more  likely  to  get 
Into  the  business  of  others? 

On  the  next  page  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  de¬ 
sires  of  the  Michigan  Farm  Products  Association.  This  is 
a  good  subject  for  discussion  by  Michigan  readers. 

Can  anyone  tell  us  of  a  case  where  eggs  preserved  In 
water-glass  have  been  sold  for  just  what  they  are  in  regu¬ 
lar  market?  If  so,  how  much  less  than  fresh  eggs  did 
they  bring? 

A  philosopher  in  the  New  York  Sun  puts  it  this  way  : 
“If  all  men  were  sharp  there  would  be  no  sharpers.  If  all 
men  could  successfully  launch  a  scheme  there  would  be  no 
schemers,  and  get-rich-quick  swindlers  would  languish 
where  a  public  as  sophisticated  as  themselves  was  the  only 
one  to  prey  upon.”  One  great  trouble  is  that  it  does  not 
always  make  a  man’s  mind  sharp  by  holding  his  nose  to 
the  grindstone. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — At  Newark,  N.  J.,  July  25,  three  men  were 
killed  and  six  injured  by  the  explosion  of  two  tanks  of 
naphtha  in  a  leather  factory,  proj>erty  loss  $30,000. 
Several  fruit-packing  houses  and  other  buildings,  covering 
four  blocks,  were  burned  at  Suisuu,  Cal.,  July  25,  causing 
a  loss  of  $200,000.  .  .  .  The  will  of  Russell  Sage,  riled 

for  probate  in  the  Surrogate’s  office  July  27,  provides  that 
each  of  Mr.  Sage’s  blood  relatives  shall  receive  $25,000, 
unless  they  contest  the  will,  in  which  case  the  bequest  to 
tiie  contestant  shall  be  forfeited.  There  are  20  of  these 
$25,000  shares  to  be  distributed.  The  residue  of  the 

estate,  believed  to  be  more  than  $75,000,000,  is  left  ab¬ 

solutely  and  unconditionally  to  Mr.  Sage's  widow,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Olivia  Slocum  Sage,  and  Mrs.  Sage,  it  was  made 
known,  has  planned  to  give  it  away  in  benevolences.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  announcement  that  Mrs.  Sage  intends  to 
give  away  the  Sage  millions,  there  will  be  a  contest  over 
the  will.  One  of  the  nephews  will  be  selected  to  make 
tiie  right,  although  in  doing  so  lie  stands  the  chance  of 
forfeiting  his  share.  'Hie  other  relatives  will  reimburse  him 
if  the  contest  fails.  If  he  wins  and  breaks  the  will,  every 
one  of  the  nephews  and  nieces  will  probably  receive 
$2,000,000,  for  tiie  estate  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  a 

million  a  year.  .  .  .  Two  bombs  loaded  with  some  sort 

of  explosive  were  dropped  from  a  Third  Avenue  elevated 
train  July  27  into  a  gathering  of  some  300  members  of  tiie 
I.oeal  Union  4S0  of  the  United  Association  of  Plumbers. 
At  least  20  of  the  men  were  knocked  down.  Six  were  so 
badly  cut  and  bruised  that  they  had  to  be  taken  to  Bellevue 
Hospital  for  treatment.  The  plumbe  were  waiting  for  a 
meeting  of  their  union  to  begin.  At  this  meeting  some  for¬ 
mer  members  of  Local  No.  2  of  the  United  Association  of 
Plumbers  were  to  be  initiated.  The  unions  are  rivals.  No. 

2  has  been  on  a  strike  against  tiie  Master  Plumbers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  and  lias  just  begun  to  realize  that  it  Is  defeated. 
The  business  agents  of  No.  480  refused  to  order  its  members 
on  strike  in  sympathy  with  No.  2.  and  it  has  been  asserted 
since  by  the  men  of  No.  2  that  members  of  No.  480  were 
rilling  the  places  of  strikers.  .  .  .  Coincident  with  the 

arrival  home  from  Europe  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  reduced  tiie  price  it  pays  to  pro¬ 
ducers  for  crude  oil.  The  reduction  amounts  to  three  cents 
in  tiie  price  of  eastern  and  two  cents  in  western  oils.  The 
reduction  Is*  not  011  account  of  any  great  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction,  and  operators  are  at  a  loss  to  rind  a  reason  for 
the  change  in  quotations.  This  is  the  first  change  in 
Standard  Oil  quotations  on  crude  since  April.  On  January 
1  Pennsylvania  oil  was  quoted  at  451.58.  In  April  it  was 
raised  to  $1.(51  and  then  to  $1.(54,  at  which  price  It  had 
since  continued.  .  .  .  The  Aiken  liquor  law,  passed  by 

the  last  Legislature,  has  knocked  out  2,978  saloons  in 
Ohio.  Reports  just  in  show  that  there  were  12,934  saloons 
In  the  State  in  1905,  and  that  there  are  now  9,95(5.  The 
Aiken  law  increased  the  tax  from  $350  to  $1,000.  It  was 
expected  that  the  decrease  would  be  from  30  to  33  per 
cent,  but  t lie  figures  show  that  the  decrease  has  been 
approximately  23  per  cent.  The  revenue  from  the  first  half 
year  was  nearly  $100,000  more  than  for  the  whole  of  last 
year.  Tiie  total  collection  for  the  first  six  months  was 
$4,637,203.  .  .  .  A.  C.  Iluidekoper  and  E.  II.  Iluide- 
koper  of  Meadvllle,  Pa.,  and  F.  G.  Clark  of  North  Dakota, 
were  sentenced  July  28  by  Judge  Amidon  in  the  United 
States  Court  at  Fargo,  N.  D.,  for  fencing  Government  land 
in  connection  with  the  Little  Missouri  Ilorse  Company’s 
ranch  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  The  Iluidekopers 
were  sentenced  to  pay  fines  of  $1,000  each  and  Clark  was 
lined  $800.  All  are  to  serve  24  hours  in  the  county  jail. 

.  .  .  The  Pacific  Express  of  the  New  York  Central  and 

Hudson  River  Railroad  ran  into  a  landslide  at  Chelsea,  11 
miles  south  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  July  29,  and  the  engine 
and  several  cars  left  the  tracks.  Engineer  William  Wells, 
was  injured  seriously.  Fireman  Frank  Werner  and  the 
baggageman  were  killed  and  50  passengers  were  injured. 

.  .  .  .  During  violent  storms  throughout  New  Jersey 

July  29,  eight  persons  were  drowned  by  the  capsizing  of 
a  yacht  off  Anglesea,  three  were  drowned  from  a  rowboat 
in  Lake  Ilopatcong,  and  one  was  killed  by  lightning  at 
Newark.  .  .  .  Montgomery  Bros.  &  Co.’  planing  mill 

and  box  factory  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  destroyed  by  Are 
July  30;  loss  $170,000.  The  Cyphers  Incubator  Company, 

in  the  same  building,  suffered  a  loss  of  $15,000 . 

An  explosion  that  occurred  July  31  in  the  collodion  de¬ 
partment  of  the  plant  of  Charles  Cooper  &  Co.,  manufact¬ 
urers  of  chemicals,  at  Van  Buren  and  South  streets, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  killed  four  men  outright  and  injured  another 
so  badly  that  he  cannot  recover. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. — What  Is  called  the  Lumber  Trust  on 
the  coast  has  again  put  up  the  price  of  the  now  precious 
building  material  until  it  is  double  what  It  was  a  year  ago, 
or  $27  a  thousand  feet  to  the  builder.  The  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  has  raised  rates  on  building  material.  The 
sailors,  electrical  workers,  and  plumbers  are  on  strike  for 
higher  wages  and  shorter  hours,  and  other  unions  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  follow  suit  and  strike  while  the  rebuilders  are 
down.  Mayor  Schmitz  is  having  difficulty  in  getting  citizens 
who  have  anything  like  a  clean  record  to  accept  posts  on 
the  new  police  commission.  Every  day  opens  some  petty 
scandal  concerning  the  distribution  of  relief,  one  of  the 
latest  involving  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  nine  dray¬ 
loads  of  whiskey,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  relief  sup¬ 
plies.  Property  owners,  who  lost  fortunes  in  the  fire,  find 
it  Impossible  to  collect  their  insurance.  Some  companies 
are  paying  their  losses  at  the  rate  of  two  a  week.  Proofs 
of  fire  loss  are  mounting  into  an  enormous  total.  At  first 
it  was  thought  that  $100,000,000  or  $150,000,000  would  pay 
these  fire  damages,  but  it  is  now  said  that  the  proofs  of 
loss  presented  aggregate  more  than  $300,000,000.  Only  the 
minor  claims  of  less  than  $1,000  have  been  settled  in  any 
number.  Adjustments  of  the  larger  claims  are  dragging 
along  interminably.  Several  combinations  of  policyholders 
have  been  made  to  fight  the  companies  and  this  Winter  the 
State  and  county  courts  will  lie  choked  with  lawsuits. 
With  a  very  few  exceptons,  among  them  more  foreign  than 
American  companies,  no  claim,  no  matter  how  honest  and 
indisputable,  is  being  paid  without  bickering.  There  has. 
been  only  one  business  failure  in  San  Francisco  since  the 
fire,  that  of  the  Hilbert  Mercantile  Company,  the  whiskey 
concern  that  forced  saloonkeepers  to  patronize  it  by  using 
the  name  of  Abe  Ituef.  the  boss,  as  counsel  for  the  concern. 
This  firm  not  onlv  succeeded  in  getting  saloonkeepers  to 

purchase  all  the  whiskey  thev  needed,  but  coerced  them  into 
over-stocking.  The  dives  bought  hundreds  of  barrels  of 

whiskey  at  prices  ruinously  high.  They  did  this  to 

guarantee  protection  against  police  interference.  'They 
signed  notes  for  the  whiskey,  and  paid  in  monthly  instal¬ 
ments.  Ex-Police  Commissioner  Regan,  in  his  charges  after 
removal,  said  that  tiie  administration  got  $50  a  barrel 

rakeoff.  The  Western  National  Bank  advanced  money  to 
the  Hilbert  concern  on  the  notes.  When  the  fire  came  the 


bank  had  $85,000  worth  of  them,  none  of  which  can  now 
be  collected.  The  saloon  keepers  were  burned  out  and 
hundreds  of  them  ruined. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Pacific  Coast  Association 
of  Nurserymen  will  meet  in  Salem,  Ore.,  the  first  week  in 
July,  1907.  The  following  officers  were  elected:  President. 
F.  W.  Powers,  Chico,  Cal.,  vice-presidents,  W.  D.  Ingalls, 
North  Yakima,  Wash.  ;  C.  A.  Howard,  Riverside,  Cal. ; 
C.  F.  Lansing,  Oregon ;  W.  .T.  Henry,  Vancouver.  B.  C.. 
C.  P.  Hardwell,  Caldwell,  Idaho;  P.  A.  Dix,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  Secretary-treasurer,  P.  A.  Tonneson,  Tacoma. 
Committee  on  settlement  of  difficultes  :  S.  A.  Miller,  Milton, 
Ore.;  W.  D.  Ingalls,  North  Yakima.  Wash.;  II.  A.  Lewis, 
Portland,  Ore. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  National  Pickle  Packers’ 
Manufacturers’  Association  was  held  at  the  Palmer  House 
in  Chicago  recently.  It  was  figured  that  there  were  at 
present  enough  pickles  in  storage  to  furnish  every  person 
in  the  United  States  with  a  dozen  a  day  for  more  than  a 
month.  The  new  pure  food  law  was  endorsed.  William 
Ballinger,  of  Keokuk,  was  elected  president,  and  Frank  A. 
Brown,  of  Chicago,  secretary-treasurer. 

American  fruit  growers  are  invited  to  participate  in  the 
Dominion  fruit  exhibit,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Halifax  this 
coming  Autumn.  It  is  said  that  the  exhibits  must  arrive 
at  Halifax  before  September  28.  Tiie  superintendent  of  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  exhibition  is  G.  Bigelow, 
Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia. 


NEW  YORK  ENT0M0L0GIC  SERVICE. 

Army  worms  have  been  received  in  small  numbers  in 
association  with  many  variegated  cutworms,  and  there  is  a 
possibility  that  limited  outbreaks  of  this  destructive  grass 
pest  may  be  brought  to  notice  later.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  nothing  but  the  most  active  energetic  measures  will 
stop  army-worm  Injuries  if  the  caterpillars  appear  in  num¬ 
bers.  Gipsy  and  Brown-tail  moths. — There  is  no  undoubted 
evidence  of  either  of  these  species  occurring  in  New  York 
State  up  to  the  present  time,  despite  newspaper  reports  to 
the  contrary.  Some  correspondents  have  confused  the  na¬ 
tive  white-marked  tussock-moth  caterpillar  with  one  or  the 
other  of  these  destructive  pests.  Hickory  tussock  cater¬ 
pillars  are  becoming  rather  abundant  on  woodland  trees, 
and  occasionally  appearing  in  small  numbers  on  orchard 
trees.  lted-humped  apple  caterpillars  are  becoming  some¬ 
what  abundant  on  orchard  trees.  These  are  yellowish  and 
white,  black-lined  caterpillars  about  an  inch  long,  easily 
recognized  by  the  conspicuous  black-spined  hump  just  behind 
the  head.  Spiny  Elm  caterpillars  are  large,  dark  colored, 
black-spined  caterpillars  with  a  row  of  dark  orange  spots 
down  tiie  middle  of  the  back.  These  are  becoming  some¬ 
what  abundant  on  elm,  in  particular.  These  three  leaf 
feeders  affecting  our  trees,  are  readily  controlled  by  timely 
applications  of  arsenical  poisons  or,  where  they  occur  In 
clusters,  the  infested  branches  may  be  removed  and  the 
;*ests  destroyed.  Variegated  cutworms  are  unusually  abun¬ 
dant  and  destructive  to  various  crops  in  Albany  County. 
These  pests  are  best  controlled  by  strewing  in  the  vicinity 
of  Infested  plants  poisoned  baits,  such  as  fresh  clover  or 
lettuce  dipped  in  strong  Paris-green  water,  or  dry  bran 
mixed  with  enough  Paris-green  to  give'  it  a  distinct  color. 
Digging  out  and  killing  is  perhaps  the  most  effectve  method 
on  small  areas.  e.  P.  felt. 

State  Entomologist. 


RAILROAD  LAWS  WANTED  IN  MICHIGAN 

The  principal  object  of  the  Michigan  Farm  Product 
Shippers’  Asociation  is,  to  secure  a  reciprocal  demurrage 
law  from  the  next  Legislature,  a  law  which  will  compel 
the  railroads  of  this  State  to  pay  to  the  shippers  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  for  neglect  or  failure  on  their  part  to  furnish 
a  shipper  with  cars  on  their  respective  lines,  after  a  rea¬ 
sonable  notice  had  been  served  upon  them  to  furnish  cars 
for  shipping  for  terminal  points  on  their  respective  lines. 
’Hie  State  of  Michigan  is  so  situated  and  controlled  by 
four  railroad  systems,  that  during  the  most  busy  and  im¬ 
portant  season  of  the  year,  it  is  used  by  those  systems  as 
a  bridge  to  transport  the  farm  products  of  tiie  Northwest 
to  the  East,  and  in  turn,  bring  back  the  manufactured 
products  of  the  East  to  the  Northwest,  which  keeps  the 
cars  that  belong  to  the  railroad  systems  of  this  State  out 
of  the  State  when  they  are  tiie  most  needed  by  the  shippers 
of  this  State,  and  makes  it  necessary  for  the  Michigan 
shippers  to  store  and  hold  the  farm  products  of  this  State 
until  the  through  business  is  over.  It  does  not  permit  the 
Michigan  shippers  to  pay  as  good  prices  to  the  farmers  as 
they  would  be  able  to  pay  if  tills  condition  did  not  exist, 
as  it  takes  a  lot  of  money  with  which  to  carry  farm 
products  until  cars  are  secured,  neither  does  it  enable 
them  to  take  advantage  of  what  are  usually  the  best  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  season.  They  further  hope  to  be  able  to  have 
a  railroad  commission  appointed  similar  to  the  one  that 
was  appointed  in  Wisconsin,  to  investigate  why  in  some 
portions  of  the  State,  where  the  mileage  is  not  any  greater 
nor  haul  any  longer,  the  rates  should  be  so  much  higher 
than  from  other  points.  Under  the  present  existing  con¬ 
ditions  in  this  State,  the  farm  products  of  the  Northwest 
can  be  brough  across  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  the  waters 
of  Lake  Michigan  and  delivered  to  almost  any  portion  of 
the  Lower  Peninsula  of  the  State  of  Michigan  at  a  lower 
rate  than  Michigan  farm  products  can  be  delivered  to  the 
metropolis  of  its  own  State.  w.  J.  orr. 

Vice-President  Mich.  Farm  Froduct  Shippers’  Asso. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

The  weather  conditions  have  been  freakish,  and  the 
farmers  are  having  a  hard  time  to  get  their  hay,  but  from 
all  reports  the  crop  is  going  to  be  of  full  average  size  or 
even  a  little  better.  The  apple  crop  does  not  promise  to  be 
so  large  as  last  year  :  I  doubt  if  it  will  exceed  75  per  cent. 
The  hoed  crops  are  short,  as  the  weather  conditions  were 
so  unfavorable  that  it  was  well  nigh  impossible  to  plant 
the  usual  amount  of  crops.  Our  Summer  meeting  of  the 
Maine  Pomological  Society  will  be  at  Orono  August  21, 
and  I  am  looking  forward  to  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable 
session.  d.  h.  knowltox. 

Franklin  Co.,  Me. 

July  30  I  took  a  trip  from  Rochester  to  Geneva  and 
return  via  trolley  and  perhaps  you  may  be  interested  in 
what  I  saw  from  the  car  window.  Some  wheat  still  in 
the  fields,  quite  a  little  grass  uncut  and  much  of  it  In  the 
fields.  Oats  generally  very  heavy,  badly  lodged  in  some 
fields,  in  others  not  so  good.  A  few  fields  of  barley  still 
uncut,  but  overripe.  Corn  very  spotted.  Cabbage  fine  in 
some  fields,  but  as  a  rule  spotted,  weedy  and  poor;  much 
of  it  small.  A  few  sugar  beets,  and  while  I  know  little 
about  them,  I  should  say  they  looked  excellent.  Potatoes 
are  far  from  a  good  crop.  Many  fields  are  in  bloom,  but 
the  ground  is  hardly  half  covered.  I  am  sure  blight  is 
already  at  work  in  some  fields,  judging  from  the  odor  and 
looks  both.  Quite  a  good  many  fields  of  beans,  but  as  a 
rule,  they  seem  to  me  suffering  from  too  much  wet  weather. 
They  look  too  small  for  the  season,  are  very  grassy,  and 
altogether  are  unpromising.  Taking  the  outlook  as  a  whole 
I  do  not  think  farmers  have  any  gold  mine  in  sight  this 
year.  c.  1. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

In  regard  to  fruit  prospects  in  this  immediate  section, 
owing  to  the  severe  hailstorm  which  visited  us  in  June  we 
shall  have  but  a  small  crop  of  fruit  of  any  kind,  less  than 
25  per  cent,  and  a  total  loss  for  plums:  apples  and  pears 
some  less  than  25  per  cent.  My  work  is  taking  me  about 
western  New  York  a  great  deal  this  Summer,  and  I  should 
estimate  the  crop  of  this  part  of  the  State,  after  talking 
with  many  apple  growers,  at  about  50  per  cent  of  a  full 
crop — a  shade  less  if  anything.  At  the  Graduate  School 
in  Urbana,  Ill.,  there  were  representatives  from  all  the 
great  apple-growing  States.  In  a  general  discussion  of  the 
apple  crop  for  this  season,  the  consensus  of  opinion  seemed 
to  be  that  with  the  country  at  large  is  would  not  be  much 
greater  than  last  year.  'Hie  reports  that  we  bear  in  this 
State  of  large  crops  in  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  the  South¬ 
west,  seem  to  lie  exaggerated.  u.  p.  iiedrick. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

The  Grape  Belt  of  Dunkirk.  N.  Y„  makes  the  following 
forecast  of  the  grape  crop  :  “On  old  bearing  vines,  well 
cultivated  and  free  from  grass  and  weeds,  the  outlook  Is 
for  a  fairly  good  crop.  There  is  absolutely  no  mildew,  only 
on  a  few  ‘vines  any  evidence  of  root  worm  trouble,  and  a 


normal  setting  of  fruit.  Old  vineyards  are  apparently  aver¬ 
aging  better  than  new  ones  bearing  their  first  or  second 
crops.  Tiie  theory  of  this  difference  is  that  the  dry  weather 
of  May  and  June  was  more  injurious  to  the  young,  and 
comparatively  shallow-rooted  vines.  It  is  simply  impossible 
for  an  observer  exactly  to  predict  the  size  of  tiie  crop,  for 
tiie  reason  that  no  human  skill  can  foretell  tiie  weather 
conditions.  An  August  drought  will  hurt,  and  a  freeze 
earlier  than  October  25  will  hit  some  grapes  unharvested. 
We  make  no  comment  on  varieties,  except  that  Worden 
grapes  are  fully  as  promising  as  Concord.  It  is  neither 
wise  nor  profitable  to  overestimate  the  prospect.  The  claim 
made  in  a  recent  number  of  the  “Lawton  (Michigan)  Lead¬ 
er”  that  the  Michigan  grape  yield  will  be  double  that  of 
1905,  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  be  severely  discounted.  Our 
conclusion  is  this,  as  to  tiie  Chautauqua  crop,  well  cultivated 
yards  will  have  a  crop  equal  to  that  of  last  year.  Some 
neglected  vineyards  will  not  have  over  half  a  crop.  The 
clusters  on  some  young  vines  are  unusually  small  and  im¬ 
perfect.  Older  vines  have  a  better  show  of  fruit,  but  there 
is  no  prospect  on  any  record  crop.” 


OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  HAY  CROP. 

The  hay  crop  in  Michigan  is  practically  all  secured,  and 
we  have  had  exceptionally  good  weather  for  the  harvesting, 
so  that  the  quality  ought  to  be  excellent.  We  think  the 
average  quality  will  be  much  better  than  it  was  last  year, 
alhough  we  do  not  think  there  will  be  as  large  a  crop  as  we 
had  at  that  time.  feurin  brothers  co. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

The  crop  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michigan  we 
believe  will  be  short,  but  in  other  sections  of  the  United 
States.  New  York  especially,  the  crop  will  lie  pretty  good, 
and  from  all  indications  about  an  80  per  cent  crop  will  be 
harvested.  ’The  proportion  of  better  grades  will  be  much 
greater  this  year  than  last,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  foretell 
what  prices  will  rule,  at  this  time.  no  sen  berry  &  co. 

New  York. 

According  to  reports  which  we  have  received  from  cor¬ 
respondents  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  we  believe  tiie 
bay  crop  of  this  year,  while  not  a  particularly  heavy  one, 
will  be  an  average  quantity,  and  will  be  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity.  This,  generally  speaking,  is  the  condition  as  we  find 
it._  after  going  over  the  subject  witli  many  different  loaders*. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  new  hay  will  probably  sell  at 
from  $2,  $3  and  $4  per  ton  under  present  prices. 

Newark,  N.  J.  ■  j.  c.  smith  &  Wallace  co. 

According  to  information  we  are  receiving  both  through 
our  solicitors  and  correspondence,  we  judge  Timothy  hay 
to  be  about  65  per  cent,  of  an  average  crop.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions  crop  will  be  an  average,  but  in  other  sections  it  will 
be  less  than  one-half  a  crop.  Wisconsin  will  have  pretty 
close  to  an  average  crop,  Iowa  and  Minnesota  about  three- 
quarters,  Illinois  and  Indiana  not  to  exceed  one-half  a 
crop,  although  some  sections  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  have 
some  very  nice  hay.  Crop  through  Missouri  is  almost  a 
failure,  while  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Indian  Territory  and 
Arkansas  have  about  80  per  cent  of  an  average  crop. 

Chicago,  Ill.  T.  D.  RANDALL  &  CO. 

From  reports  which  we  have  so  far  from  our  State  we 
shall  have  ths  year  a  very  good  crop  in  regard  to  quality, 
because  we  have  had  the  most  favorable  crop  weather,  but 
the  quantity  will  not  be  as  large,  owing  to  a  late  cold 
Spring.  Farmers  are  busy  harvesting  now,  and  conse¬ 
quently  receipts  are  none.  Iowa,  we  are  informed,  has  a 
large  crop,  and  also  of  line  quality  and  well  cured.  From 
Minnesota  we  have  no  reliable  reports  so  far.  We  are  re¬ 
ceivers,  dealers  and  shippers  of  hay.  having  had  a  large 
shipping  trade  last  year,  and  expect  to  increase  it  this 
season.  Robert  krull. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  _ 


WINTER  COURSES  AT  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. — In 
order  to  enable  the  students  who  complete  the  Winter 
courses  at  Cornell  University  to  accept  positions,  or  to 
start  operations  on  their  own  farms  three  or  four  weeks 
earlier  in  the  Spring  than  they  have  usually  been  able  to 
do,  the  date  of  opening  all  of  the  Winter  courses  has  been 
changed  to  December  6,  jnstead  of  the  first  week  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  These  courses  include  the  course  in  Poultry  Hus¬ 
bandry,  Horticulture,  General  Agriculture,  Dairy  Industry, 
and  Home  Economics.  This  change  has  been  made  at  some 
extra  expense  for  conducting  tiie  course,  but  will  be  very 
much  more  advantageous  to  the  students  who  complete  the 
courses,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  will  be  enabled  to 
begin  operations  four  weeks  earlier  in  the  Spring  than 
heretofore.  Announcements  describing  the  courses  will 
so.on  be  ready  for  ail  who  apply.  Tuition  is  free  to  all 
residents  of  the  State,  old  and  young  of  both  sexes.  In 
addition  to  the  free  tuition,  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  Granges  of  the  State  should  not  forget  the  $50 
cash  Grange  scholarships. 

SEED  POTATOES  WANTED.— Can  you  give  me  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  a  good  reliable  farmer  in  Michigan  who  raises 
the  Early  Ohio  potato?  Our  farmers  have  been  raising 
this  variety  for  the  past  25  years,  and  have  selected  their 
own  seed,  and  they  have  developed  large  yields  until  this 
year,  when  something  seems  to  have  struck  the  seed,  for 
one  farmer  whom  I  know,  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
getting  about  300  bushels  per  acre,  will  not  get  more  than 
50  this  year.  Our  potatoes  have  been  grown  for  the  Ha¬ 
vana  market,  and  the  Early  Ohio  potato  is  the  onlv  variety 
that  is  sufficiently  matured  to  stand  shipment  from  New 
York  to  Havana  at  this  time  of  year  when  we  are  now 
digging.  The  best  piece  here  was  raised  from  seed  that 
came  from  Michigan  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  it  looks  as 
though  we  would  be  obliged  to  change  our  seed,  and  we 
want  to  be  sure  to  get  the  right  kind,  as  there  seems  to 
be  a  white  and  red  variety.  Ours  is  the  red.  The  Ohio 
potato  grows  best  on  low  wet  ground,  and  we  have  always 
got  better  results  from  our  own  seed  until  this  year.  I 
presume  our  farmers  will  want  to  buy  about  1,000  barrels 
for  next  season.  c.  l.  y. 

Long  Island. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Whitman  line  of  hay  presses  are  so  well  and  favor¬ 
ably  known  as  hardly  to  need  comment  in  this  column. 
They  were  awarded  the  grand  prize  on  belt  and  horse 
presses  at  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair,  but  their  best  recom¬ 
mendation  is  tiie  satisfaction  they  are  giving  the  hay 
growers  who  are  using  them.  For  catalogue  and  full  in¬ 
formation  write  to  Whitman  Agricultural  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  cheap  and  poorly  constructed 
fences  offered  for  sale,  and  the  prospective  purchaser  should 
investigate  the  matter  thoroughly  before  purchasing.  Care 
should  also  be  taken  that  the  fence  bought  is  so  made  that 
it  will  not  sag,  and  that  it  will  be  self-regulating  under 
any  change  in  temperature.  There  are  many  other  facts 
about  fences  described  in  the  booklet  issued  bv  the  Mason 
Fence  Company,  of  Leesburg,  Ohio.  Send  for  a  free  copy, 
read  it  carefully  and  you  will  be  repaid. 

One  of  the  leading  concerns  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  is  the  Mes- 
singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Tatamy,  Pa.,  and  t Hey  will  l>e 
glad  to  send  catalogue  and  give  any  information.  Among 
the  things  they  make  are  thrashers,  separators,  steam  and 
gasoline  engines,  .lever  powers,  horse-tread  powers,  mowers, 
reapers,  hay  rakes,  land  rollers,  plows  and  corn  cultivators, 
band  and  power  cornshellers,  and  many  other  devices  which 
mean  much  to  the  farming  industry.  This  concern  also 
attends  to  the  repairing  of  all  kind’s  of  farm  implements, 
and  gives  the  work  prompt  attention.  Remember  the  name 
and  address,  Messinger  Mfg.  Co.,  Tatamy,  Pa. 

No  one  with  practical  experience  in  the  use  of  silage 
doubts  the  advantage  of  having  a  silo  on  the  farm,  but  to 
derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  a  silo  there  must  be  an 
economical  and  convenient  method  of  filling  it.  A  most 
excellent  device  for  this  purpose  is  the  Whirlwind  silo  filler, 
manufactured  by  the  Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co..  Monroe. 
Mich.  This  machine  is  of  the  blower  type,  and  will  cut  or 
shred,  or  it  will  cut  and  shred,  and  do  perfect  work  on 
either  dry  or  green  stalks.  It  runs  with  proportionately 
less  power  than  any  other  blower  machine  and  is  built  to 
endure  the  hardest  kind  of  service  for  many  years.  It 
will  pay  any  one,  owning  a  silo,  to  write  for  a  catalogue 
which  will  be  sent  them  upon  application  to  the  Wilder- 
Strong  Implement  Co.,  Monroe,  Mich. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

GOIN’  BAREFOOTED. 

It’s  more  fun  goin’  barefoot  than  anythin’ 
I  know. 

There  ain’t  a  single  nother  thing  that  helps 
yer  feeliu’s  so. 

Some  days  I  stay  in  muTver’s  room,  a-get- 
tin’  in  her  way; 

An’  when  I've  bothered  her  so  much,  she 
sez :  “Oh,  run  an’  play !" 

I  say:  “Kin  I  go  barefoot?”  En  she  says: 
“If  y*  choose”' — 

Nen  I  alwuz  wanter  holler  when  I’m  pullin’ 
off  my  shoes ! 

It’s  fun  a-goin’  barefoot  when  yer  playin’ 
any  game — 

’Cause  robbers  would  be  noisy  an'  Indians 
awful  tame 

Unlesg  they  had  their  shoes  off  when  they 
crop'  up  in  the  night, 

An’  folks  can't  know  they’re  coinin’  till  they 
get  right  close  in  sight ! 

An’  I’m  surely  goin'  barefoot  every  day  when 
I  get  old, 

An’  haven’t  got  a  nurse  to  say  I’ll  catch  my 
death  o’  cold. 

An’  if  yer  goin’  barefoot,  yer  want  t’  go 
outdoors. 

Y’  can't  stretch  out  an'  dig  yer  heels  In 
stupid  hardwood  floors 

Like  you  kin  dig  ’em  in  th'  dirt!  An’  where 
th’  long  grass  grows, 

Th’  blades  feel  kinder  tickley  and  cool  be¬ 
tween  yer  toes. 

So  when  I'm  pullin’  off  my  shoes  I’m  mighty 
'fraid  I'll  cough — 1 

’Cause  then  I  know  ma'd  stop  me  ’fore  I 
got  my  stockin’s  off ! 

If  y'  often  go  ’round  barefoot  there’s  lots 
o'  things  to  know — 

Of  how  t'  curl  yer  feet  on  stones,  so  they 
won't  hurt  y’  so— 

An'  when  th'  grass  Is  stickley  an’  pricks 
y’  at  a  touch, 

Jes’  plank  yer  feet  down  solid,  an’  it  don't 
hurt  half  so  much. 

I  lose  my  bat  mos’  every  day.  I  wish  I 
did  my  shoes — 

Er  else  I  wlsht  I  was  so  poor  I  hadn’t  none 
to  lose  ! 

— Burges  Johnson,  in  Harper's  Magazine. 


Those  exasperating  drop-stitch  holes  in 
the  leg  of  a  stocking  can  he  mended  much 
more  easily  by  putting  the  fabric  care¬ 
fully  in  an  embroidery  hoop,  which  gives 
an  opportunity  for  darning  with  ease. 

* 

It  is  well  to  remember,  in  making  a 
skirt  of  washing  goods,  that  the  more 
gores  it  has  the  more  likely  it  is  to  keep 
its  shape  when  laundered.  Skirts  having 
large  circular  side  pieces  usually  sag  out 
of  shape  very  badly.  Nor  is  this  the  case 
in  washing  goods  only;  some  of  the  soft 
light  materials  of  the  chiffon  voile  class 
will  sag  two  inches  or  more  out  of  line 
when  hanging  in  a  closet,  without  even 
being  worn.  This  is  the  great  drawback 
of  this  season’s  circular  skirts. 

* 

The  housewife  declined  to  buy  eggs 
when  the  man  who  supplied  her  regularly 
called  at  the  door,  says  the  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion.  “The  last  three  or  four  times,” 
she  said,  “there  have  been  a  number  not 
fit  to  use,  sometimes  as  many  as  three  in 
a  dozen.” 

“Well,  now.  Mis’  Somers,  ain’t  that 
kind  of  a  ha’sh  way  to  look  at  it?”  the 
vender  asked,  in  mild  remonstrance. 
“Don’t  yon  know  that  a  hen  is  bound  to 
lay  a  bad  egg  now  an’  agin?” 

* 

Since  the  recent  query  for  methods  of 
canning  corn  several  correspondents  have 
written  to  assure  us  that  they  want  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  the  method  given  us  by 
Mrs.  Roper  in  our  issue  of  August  12  last 
year.  Says  a  Long  Island  correspondent, 
who  suggests  that  we  reprint  it : 

I  tried  it  with  perfect  success,  and  found 
it  such  a  relief  to  lie  really  able  to  can  corn, 
that  I  wanted  everybody  to  know  of  it. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  two  recipes 
given  on  page  590.  The  next  suggestion 
needed  to  gladden  housewives  all  over 
the  country  is  an  easy  way  of  canning  to¬ 
matoes  so  that  they  never  ferment,  and  aft 
absolutely  infallible  method  of  making 
tomato  catchup  that  will  never  shoot  out 
of  the  bottle  like  a  vegetable  volcano. 

* 

One  of  the  showy,  hardy  plants  enliv¬ 
ening  our  home  garden  in  June  and  July 
is  the  Rose  campion  or  Mullein  pink, 
Agrostemma  coronaria,  called  Lychnis 
coronaria  by  modern  botanists.  It  has 
handsome  silvery  foliage  and  bright 
crimson  flowers,  which  make  it  very  con¬ 


spicuous  in  the  hardy  garden.  We  ob¬ 
tained  a  few  plants  several  years  ago.  and 
since  then  it  has  been  self-sown  freely 
every  year.  The  seeds  germinate  very 
quickly  in  the  open  border,  as  soon  as 
they  ripen,  forming  neat  little  plants  by 
Fall,  which  flower  the  next  season ;  they 
seem  to  take  hold  at  once,  even  with  the 
most  casual  transplanting.  The  seed  is 
sold  at  five  cents  a  packet  by  seedsmen 
who  make  a  specialty  of  hardy  plants. 

* 

The  following  recipe  for  canning  cur¬ 
rants  is  given  by  Miss  Anna  Glasgow  in 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald:  Wash  the 
currants,  being  careful  not  to  break  them; 
remove  stems,  and  pack  currants  into 
quart  cans,  shaking  them  down  well.  To 
each  can  add  one  cup  hot  sugar,  place  the 
jars  on  a  wooden  frame  in  the  boiler, 
place  the  covers  loosely  on  the  cans,  and 
put  enough  of  cold  water  in  the  boiler, 
so  when  it  begins  to  boil  it  will  not  boil 
into  the  cans.  After  the  water  has  boiled 
for  half  an  hour,  the  cans  should  be  lifted 
out,  the  covers  screwed  on  tight  and  put 
in  a  cool,  dark  place  until  wanted  for  the 
table.  For  those  that  like  mixed  fruits, 
a  layer  of  strawberries  or  raspberries 
and  then  a  layer  of  currants  may  be 
packed  in  the  cans. 

* 

Some  of  the  new  white  batiste  waists 
are  made  with  a  square  or  Dutch  neck 
and  elbow  sleeves,  with  the  addition  of 
half  sleeves  and  chemisette  to  be  worn 
when  desired.  The  elbow  sleeves  have  a 
hem  or  fold  under  the  lace  cuff,  button¬ 
holes  being  worked  in  this  for  attaching 
the  half  sleeves.  This  is  a  good  idea  in 
making  a  silk  or  thin  woolen  waist,  in 
which  case  some  different  material  would 
be  used,  Brussels  net  or  mousseline  de 
soie,  with  fine  hand-run  tucks  forming  a 
cross-bar  or  plaid,  the  squares  about  one 
inch  across,  makes  a  very  pretty  chemis¬ 
ette,  either  transparent  or  lined  with  silk, 
and  pointe  d’esprit  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way.  We  have  seen  some  very 
pretty  chemisettes  and  undersleeves  made 
of  fine  dotted  Swiss,  without  any  tucking 
or  other  adornment  except  fine  lace  frills 
at  neck  and  wrists.  French  Valenciennes 
is  suitable  for  this ;  German  Valenciennes, 
which  is  enormously  used  this  Summer, 
comes  in  very  pretty  patterns,  but  the 
mesh  is  coarser  than  the  French. 


A  Day  from  Home. 

John’s  wdfe  and  I  were  invited  over  to 
Lena  Merwin’s  to  spend  the  day  last 
week.  It  seemed  real  pleasant  and  invig¬ 
oratin’  to  set  in  somebody  else’s  rock¬ 
ing  chairs,  see  different  wall  papers  and 
carpets,  eat  things  we  hadn’t  had  no  hand 
in  cookin’  of,  and  hearin’  new  voices  and 
seein’  how  other  people  managed  things. 
We  came  home  all  spirited  up  for  things 
at  home,  and  hez  both  worked  twice  ez 
well  since  for  the  change.  Things  hap¬ 
pened  all  in  heaps  with  Lena  that  day, 
jest  ez  they’ve  a  way  o’  doin’  in  every 
family  now  and  then.  I  see  when  we 
went  in  thet  she’d  got  her  table  all  set  in 
the  dining  room,  so’s  to  have  more  time 
to  visit  with  us.  Well,  we’d  just  got  out 
our  knittin’  work  all  round  when  inter  the 
yard  drives  Lena’s  sister  Katie  with  her 
husband  and  all  her  five  children.  Lena 
was  equal  ter  takin’  it  all  handsomely  and 
we  had  a  real  good  time  visitin’  all  to¬ 
gether. 

Katie’s  husband  seems  a  niceish  sort 
of  a  man.  I  noticed  he  was  real  good 
’bout  helpin’  wait  on  the  children,  and 
they’ve  got  a  real  promisin’  row  of  boys. 
One  o’  these  days  they’ll  put  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  and  life  won’t  be  the  tread¬ 
mill  ’t is  for  Katie  now.  She’d  got  jackets 
and  trousers  for  ’em  enough  to  go  around 
by  wearin’  some  of  the  everydays,  but 


when  it  come  to  overcoats  the  next  to  the 
baby  was  wrapped  up  in  a  shawl  and  had 
on  a  bonnet  ’stead  of  a  cap,  and  the  boy 
next  older  haji  a  length  of  full  cloth 
pinned  round  him.  Katie  said  she’d 
bought  the  cloth  for  overcoats,  but  could¬ 
n’t  see  no  chance  to  make  it  up.  I  tell  yer 
it  sorter  went  to  my  heart.  ’Twas  well 
enough,  to  be  sure,  but  I  jest  longed  ter 
go  and  spend  a  month  sewin’  and  helpin’ 
her  out.  She  said  sometimes  she  got  most 
discouraged,  things  wore  out  so  fast,  and 
she  couldn’t  never  seem  to  catch  up  with 
one  season’s  work  ’fore  another  season 
was  treadin’  on  its  heels.  She  said  she 
tried  ter  simplify  all  she  could,  lived  on 
bare  floors,  though  she  hated  ’em,  and  lied 
put  away  what  few  pretty  things  she’d 
got  left,  ’cause  the  boys  was  all  over  things 
so  and  everything  got  broke  or  spoiled 
somehow.  She  wan’t  complainin’  none 
but  jest  tellin’  me  whilst  the  rest  was 
talkin’.  She  said  her  house  looked  bare 
as  a  barn,  but  she  laughed  when  she  said 
it.  Of  course  I  knew  she  preferred  her 
boys  to  all  the  gimcracks  in  the  world, 
but  Lena?s  house  is  real  neat  and  tasty, 
and  her  children’s  most  grown  up. 

Now  I’ve  been  thinkin’  a  lot  about  Katie. 
Sneeclnnakers  and  newspapers  talk  about 
the  homes  bein’  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
and  the  hope  of  the  future,  and  all  that, 
and  it  sounds  sort  of  empty  and  windy 
talk,  but  once  in  a  while  something  makes 
such  words  seem  alive  and  full  of  truth. 
Sometimes  precious  ez  heart’s  blood  is  put 
into  every  true  home;  there’s  not  one 
worthy  of  the  name  but  costs  tremendous 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it.  Why,  I 
know  women  slavin’  early  and  late,  a  baby 
in  the  cradle  (they  use  the  baby  carriage 
now  but  it’s  the  same  thing),  a  troop  uv 
hungry,  teasing,  mudpie-making  little 
youngsters  always  about  their  skirts,  and 
hired  men  to  cook  for  and  the  house  and 
maybe  some  dairy  work  to  look  after. 
They  don’t  spend  much  thought  theorizin’ 
’bout  the  nation’s  wealth  and  future  hopes, 
but  they’re  the  makin’  of  a  good  deal  of 
it.  They’re  heroes,  every  one  of  ’em. 
They’re  tired  and  worried  and  cross  some¬ 
times,  maybe,  and  their  only  thought  in  the 
morning  is  how  to  get  through  the  day 
and  their  last  at  night  a  dread  of  how  soon 
morning  will  come.  But  they’re  doin’  a 
noble  work,  and  they’re  entitled  to  all  the 
love  and  sympathy  and  honor  we  can  all 
heap  on  ’em.  Now  don’t  you  be  thinkin’ 
I’m  for^ettin’  all  the  easy-going  bachelor 
freedom  the  fathers  hez  give  up.  But 
they’re  making  themselves  ez  well  ez  their 
homes.  Work  and  responsibility  is  good 
for  ’em,  and  their  little  calls  to  tenderness 
and  patience  and  self-sacrifice  is  just  what 
is  needed  in  the  makin’  of  a  man. 

GRANDMOTHER  P. 


A  LEAKY  TANK 

Is  an  abomination 

CALDWELL 

Tanks  don’t  leak.  They 
are  made  right.  We  build 
tanks  of  Everlasting  Cy¬ 
press;  also  White  Pine. 
We  have  hundreds  we 
can  refer  to  In  your 
vicinity.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  and 
price  list. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


MACHINERY 


CIDE 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  Went  Water  St., 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  ail  sizes;  also 
k  gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh- 
—  w- ■  ers.  Catalog  free, 

■onarch  iichlnerr  Co.,  Rtom  161 , 39  Cortlindt  St„  N«»  York. 


5% 


KOjL  Add  IV to  the  Dividend 
T  A)  Add  25%  to  the  Income 

IF  your  savings  now  yield  4  per  cent.,  and  we 
pay  you  5  per  cent.,  we  increase  your  income 
25  per  cent.  Before  you  deal  with  us  we 
shall  expect  to  satisfy  you  of  our  unquestioned 
reliability.  Let  us  place  the  matter  before  you 
properly  by  correspondence. 

Assets,  $1,750,000. 

Established  13  Years. 

Banking  Dept.  Supervision. 

Earnings  paid  from  day  re¬ 
ceived  to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited 
and  promptly  answered. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

5  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway.  New  York. 


ATAHE  ladies  who 
A  secured  a  break¬ 
fast  set  and  other 
premiums  as  rewards 
for  a  little  time  de¬ 
voted  to  subscription 
work  will  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  our  new  terms 
to  subscription  work¬ 
ers.  Send  for  them. 

RURAL  NEW=YORKER, 

409  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 


Gold  Coin  Ranges 

”  >wn  line  of  Stoves  and  Ranges  which  h 
years,  we  will  sell  direct  to  the  user  at 

Wholesale  Prices 


FREIGHT 
_  PAID 

This  well-known  line  of  Stoves  and  Ranges  which  has  been  standard 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  wo  will  sell  direct  to  the  user  at 


Our  patent  grate  frtt 


safely  delivered,  freight  prepaid,  highly  polished,  raady  to 
put  in  your  homo,  with  the  privilege  of 

A  YEAR’S  FREE  TRIAL 

Return  stove  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfied  and  we  will  return 
your  money  at  once.  Gold  Coin  is  the  first  Standard  Trade-Marked 
stove  ever  offered  at  the  wholesale  price.  Write  for  our  Free  Illuitrated 
Catalogue.  It  tells  ull  about  stoves,  and  gives  wholesale  price  on  each 
THE  GOI,I>  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  St.,  Tr.oy,  N.  Y. 
(Successor  to  Bussey  &  McLeod,  Est.  1H60) 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

SYRACUSE,  September  10-15,  1906. 

$65,000.00  IN  PURSES  AND  PREMIUMS. 


INDUSTRIAL 

AND 

AGRICULTURAL 

LIVE  STOCK. 

New  classes  added— Improved  classifi¬ 
cation  In  Swine  Department. 

DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Exhibitors  in  this  department,  unable  to 
be  present  at  the  fair,  can  have  their  ex¬ 
hibit  placed  for  them  and  returned  at  the 
close  of  tlie  fair. 

SEIVTID  FOR. 

S.  C.  SHAVER, 


EXHIBITION. 


LIBERAL  PRIZES 

offered  in  the  Dairy,  Farm  Produce,  Fruit 
and  Flower  Departments. 

ENTRIES  CLOSE. 

Live  stock,  August  13th,  Implements 
and  Machines  September  10th,  all  other 
departments  September  3rd. 

FRIZE  LIST. 
Agricultural  Hall,  Albany,  N.  Y 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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For  the  Lover  of  Flowers. 

Having  enjoyed  the  articles  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  about  plants  and  flowers  very  much, 
I  have  been  wondering  if  the  plan  we  are 
working  out  for  our  own  flowers  would 
help  some  other  busy  mother.  We  all 
love  flowers,  from  the  baby  up,  but  the 
house  is  old  and  rather  dark,  and  full  to 
overflowing,  so  there  are  no  Winter 
plants  to  shut  out  the  sunshine.  But  with 
the  first  sign  of  Spring  comes  the  desire 
for  flowers,  so  we  plant  a  few  hardy  an¬ 
nuals,  usually  bachelor  buttons,  marigolds 
and  Zinnias  in  the  vegetable  garden.  As 
the  small  flower  beds  were  usually  neg¬ 
lected  during  berry  season  and  harvest 
time,  we  seeded  them  to  grass  arid  start¬ 
ed  what  we  call  an  “old-fashioned”  gar¬ 
den.  Here  we  are  gathering  in  a  well- 
prepared,  wire-protected  bed,  any  and  all 
hardy  plants  we  can  get  from  our  friends. 
This  bed  is  long  and  narrow — a  little 
over  a  yard  wide — and  forms  a  border  to 
an  old  hedge  on  one  side  of  the  lawn. 
Next  to  the  hedge  was  planted  a  row  of 
mixed  hollyhock  seed  part  of  the  way, 
followed  by  some  perennial  peas  and  a 
space  at  the  end  left  for  Chrysanthemums. 
In  front  of  the  hollyhocks  were  set  what 
bulbs  we  had,  leaving  room  for  a  row  of 
tall  nasturtiums  next  to  the  front  wire. 
About  20  pansies  (all  that  survived  the 
children’s  and  chickens’  cultivation)  were 
set  next  the  bulbs,  these  followed  by  two 
slips  from  old-fashioned  grass  pinks,  with 
some  space  to  spread.  Then  came  sweet 
williams  and  next  came  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  This  filled  the  bed,  so  next  year 
we  must  make  it  longer.  We  found  sev¬ 
eral  neighbors  who  want  to  trade  some¬ 
thing  they  have  for  a  start  in  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  and  we  were  surprised  how  in¬ 
terested  the  grandmothers  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  were  in  our  old-time  garden.  Of 
course  this  is  only  the  start,  for  there  are 
many  hardy  plants  to  be  found  in  a  seed 
catalogue,  and  a  great  variety  of  shrubs 
to  be  had.  Then  there  are  usually  some 
small  spaces  left  in  this  big  bed  where  an 
Aster  or  two,  or  a  Geranium  or  any  small 
plant  can  be  set  each  year.  Then  they 
are  all  behind  the  wire,  and  the  chickens 
do  not  worry  us  with  their  scratching. 

_  A.  A. 

My  Tale  of  Woe. 

I’m  looking  for  sympathy  and  I  think  I 
deserve  it.  I  bought  121  chickens  and 
paid  10  cents  apiece.  That  is  $12.10,  but 
I  also  invested  in  feed,  grit,  a  little  shell 
and  charcoal.  They  persisted  in  tipping 
over  dead,  until  I  had  only  67  left.  My 
refuge  was  silence.  I  clung  desperately 
to  what  courage  I  had  left.  Then  one 
morning  I  went  to  feed  those  in  the 
brooder — there  were  25.  The  silence  was 
appalling;  just  one  chick  ready  for  break¬ 
fast — and  24  dead,  inside.  They  were 
huddled  on  top  of  the  tank,  and  I  thought 
Father  certainly  had  shut  the  cover  on 
to  them,  not  noticing  the  night  before. 

T  hat  was  bad  enough.  There  were  40 
more,  and  I  resolved  to  strain  every  nerve 
and  get  all  I  could  out  of  them.  Sunday 
evening  I  showed  them  to  a  caller  and — 
next  morning  I  found  six.  I  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  get  “riled,”  but  silence  was  still 
my  only  refuge.  When  the  shower  came 
up,  T  stayed  and  hustled  the  strawberries 
into  the  crates  and  looked  out  for  the 
pickers  while  Father  ran  up  to  gather  in 
the  chickens.  Fie  reported  all  dead  but 
one — a  little  later  he  found  10  dead  ones 
and  four  live  ones.  Then  I  began  to 
talk.  He  went  out  and  investigated  again. 
Twelve  more  dead  ones  under  the  brood¬ 
er!  That  settled  it.  Neither  a  ’’two- 
legged  animal”  nor  a  rat — but  a  weasel, 
it  seemed.  The  one  I  have  is  lonesome. 
He  is  more  “bother  than  he’s  worth,”  and 
I  guess  I  will  give  him  away.  I  shall 
then  be  “chickenless,”  a  dreary  prospect 
for  the  “hen  woman,”  isn’t  it? 

Well,  I  am  getting  over  my  “mad”  and 
my  courage  is  returning!  One  thing  that 
has  helped  is  this:  Father,  after  selling 
2,000  boxes  from  the  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  that  we  have  in  strawberries,  gave 
me  the  bed.  I  made  a  lot  of  jam  and 
now  I  am  retailing  them  at  two  boxes  for 


a  quarter.  I  have  four  boxes  engaged 
“while  they  last,”  50  cents  a  day,  and  to¬ 
day  I  sold  10,  but  it  is  hard  work,  and 
takes  lots  of  time  now.  I  have  another 
“bit  of  lining”  to  the  cloud.  Every  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon  and  evening  I  am  in  a 
magazine  and  candy  store.  It  is  an  “old 
stand-by”  place.  The  patrons  are  all  nice 


5415  Child’s  Plain  and  Shirred  Linger!# 
Hats,  One  Size. 

people,  and  I  really  enjoy  the  work.  It 
is  a  change  from  housework.  I  get  a 
peep  at  the  best  magazines  in  spare  mo¬ 
ments,  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  new 
things  better  than  I  ever  could  before. 

This  is  my  way  of  doing  strawberries. 
It  is  original— so  I’ll  take  the  blame.  One 
quart  of  fruit  and  one  pint  of  sugar  in  a 
porcelain  kettle;  cook  slowly  until  rich 
and  syrupy.  For  Washington  pie  and 
for  tarts  I  pour  off  the  juice  and  use  in 
place  of  water  with  gelatin.  When  the 


Destroying  Carpet  Bugs* 

Can  you  tell  me  any  way  to  get  rid  of 
carpet  bugs?  If  your  paper  can  give  us  any 
light  on  the  subject  innumerable  housekeep- 
ers  would  thank  you.  m.  y.  t. 

The  Carpet  bettle  feeds  on  carpets  in 
its  larval  stage,  when  it  is  known  as  the 
buffalo  moth.  The  beetles  pass  the  Win¬ 
ter  out  of  doors,  and  in  Spring  fly  into 
open  windows,  and  lay  their  eggs  where- 
ever  they  can  find  a  good  supply  of  wool¬ 
ens.  A  liberal  use  of  napthaline  in  balls 
or  crystals  is  advisable  to  prevent  the 
ravages  of  this  insect ;  it  should  be  put 
in  drawers,  trunks  or  closets.  When  car¬ 
pets  are  infested  they  should  be  taken  up, 
well  cleaned  and  beaten,  and  the  floor 
thoroughly  cleansed  before  they  are  re- 
laid.  If  the  carpet  is  not  takan  up,  gaso¬ 
line  will  give  excellent  results,  poured 
over  the  infested  places;  it  will  destroy 
beetles  and  larvae,  but  not  eggs,  so  a  sec¬ 
ond  application  after  a  week’s  interval, 
may  be  necessary.  Remember,  however, 
that  gasoline  is  highly  inflammable ;  if 
it  is  used,  make  the  application  early  in 
the  day,  and  let  the  room  be  well  aired 
for  several  hours  before  lamp-lighting 
time.  Another  good  but  more  trouble¬ 
some  remedy  is  to  lay  a  damp  cloth  over 
the  suspected  place,  and  press  over  it  with 
a  very  hot  flatiron,  thus  driving  hot  steam 
through  the  fabric.  It  is  many  years  since 
we  have  seen  a  carpet  bug  in  our  own 
household,  but  we  have  exterminated 
them  quite  effectually  by  abolishing  car¬ 
pets.  _ ' 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

,  Lingerie  hats  are  especially  suitable  for 
little  girls,  and  the  pattern  shown  will  be 
found  useful.  Both  hats  are  made  over 
a  plain  foundation  brim  and  band.  The 
shirred  hat  consists  of  the  full  crown  and 
the  shirred  brim,  which  are  arranged  over 
this  foundation,  the  under-brim  being  fin¬ 
ished  in  any  way  that  may  be  liked.  For 
the  plain  hat  the  foundation  brim  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  material  and  the  crown  is 
buttoned  over  the  band  into  place.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
shirred  hat  is  y2  yard  18  inches  wide  for 
the  crown,  yard  of  embroidery  6 

inches  wide  for  the  brim  and  1 %  yard 
of  ribbon;  for  the  plain  hat  yard  of 
material  in  any  width  with  2  v’ards  of 
narrow  lace  for  the  frill  and  2%  yards 
of  ribbon,  with  l/2  yard  27  inches  wide  for 
the  foundation  brim  and  band  for  either. 

I  he  pattern  5415  is  cut  in  one  size  only, 
but  will  be  found  suited  to  children  from 
4  to  12  years  of  age ;  price  10  cents. 

The  French  dress  with  its  long  waist 
is  exceedingly  becoming  to  childish  fig¬ 
ures.  The  dress  is  made  with  the  front 
that  combines  the  waist  portion  and  skirt, 
the  back  of  the  waist  and  back  of  the 
skirt.  The  back  portion  of  the  skirt  is 
gathered  and  joined  to  the  front  and  the 
back  of  the  waist  and  the  seam  is  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  sash.  The  sleeves  are  short 
full  puffs  and  the  epaulettes  are  arranged 
over  the  dress,  the  trimming  serving  to 
conceal  their  edges.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  (6 
years)  is  .4  yards  27,  V/t  yards  36  or  2% 
yards  44  inches  wide  with  6  yards  of  in¬ 
sertion  and  2l/2  yards  of  edging  to  trim 
as  illustrated,  with  5l/2  yards  of  ribbon  for 
the  sash.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
children  of  2,  4,  6  and  8  years  of  age; 
price  10  cents. 


B416  Child’s  French  Dress 
2  to  8  years. 

gelatin  gets  a  little  thick  I  add  the  ber¬ 
ries.  It  is  delicious,  and  not  very  much 
work,  something  we  housewife  people  ap¬ 
preciate  these  scorching  days.  It  is  hay¬ 
ing  and  hoeing  and  berries !  One  hardly 
knows  what  to  do.  To-night  I  must  weed 
the  Asters.  They  are  putting  up  a  good 
fight,  and  will  appreciate  a  little  assist¬ 
ance.  ADAH  E.  COLCORD. 


“WILLIAMS'*  Writ#  for  special  offer  to  introduce  c 


PUMP 

"No  Trtx' 


patented  pnmps.  A  Wooden 
Pump  made  of  Iron.  Guaranteed. 
All  repairs  done  quickly  above  ground. 


''Williams”  Pump  Co.,  4QC)  Harmon  St.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


..WARREN’S 

WALRUS 
"ROOFING 

Tough  and  tight  as  a  walrus 
hide,  and  just  as  pliable  and 
1  .  „  lasting.  Summer  sun.  winter 

ice,  wcn’t  affect  it.  It  can’t  rust  and  won’t 
|  crack.  Anybody  can  lay  it.  Send  for  sample. 
LWaojenChomlc^ 

VERY  LOW  RATES  TO  MINNEAPOLIS 
AND  RETURN  VIA  NICKEL 
PLATE  ROAD. 

August  10th,  11th  and  12th,  account 
G.  A.  R.  National  Encampment.  Choice 
of  routes  beyond  Chicago.  Final  re¬ 
turn  limit  may  be  extended  to  Septem¬ 
ber  30th.  For  full  information  call  on 
A.  W.  ECCLESTONE,  D.  P.  A.,  385 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  or  write 
R.  E.  PAYNE,  General  Agent,  291  Main 
St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  — To  learn  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STREET. 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Free  tuition  to  New  York  State  Students.  Extend¬ 
ed  announcement.  Address 

Prof.  JAMES  LAW,  F.  R.  C.  Y.  S„  Director. 

CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing  but 
the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUALITY. 
Everybody  orders  again,  as  the  CORNED  BEEF  is  as 
we  represent.  Write  for  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


SEPTEMBER 

IN  THE 

■■■Ml 

ADIRONDACKS 

No  finer  place  can  be  found  than 
the  Adirondack*  in  September. 

The  air  is  cool  and  bracing,  the 
scenery  beautiful  and  the  sense  of 
perfect  rest  that  comes  with  the  night 
is  delightful. 

This  wonderful  region  is  reached 
from  all  directions  by  the 


i 


,  NEWYORK  x 

(ENTRAL 

^  i  ivirc 


LINES 


“AMERICA’S  GREATEST  RAILROAD.’’ 

For  a  copy  of  “The  Adirondack  Mountains  and 
How  to  Reach  Them,”  send  a  two-cent  stamp  to 
George  H.  Daniels,  Manager  General  Advertising 
Department,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 

C.  F.  DALY, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 

NEW  YORK. 


Simpson-Eddystone  Prints 

The  Standard  calicoes  of  the  United  States  for  over 


vJkUUUUIU  I  _  _ 

half  a  century.  Your  grandmother  used  Simpson 
— Prints.  They  were  good  then  because  the  character 
of  the  manufacturer  was  stamped  on  the  materials 
and  entered  into  their  making.  To-day  they  are 
better  than  ever  before— the  old-time  high  ideals 
have  been  maintained  and  Eddystone  improved  art 
and  machinery  have  raised  the  standard  of  Simpson 
Prints  still  higher. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson-Eddystone  Prints. 

In  Blacks,  Black-and-Whites,  Light  Indigo  Blues, 
and  Silver-Greys  ;  Shepherd  Plaid  effects  and  a  large 
variety  of  new  and  beautiful  designs. 

Thousands  of  first-class  dealers  sell  them. 


EDdystonE 

PRINTS 


The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


The  children’s  friend- 

Jayne’s  Tonic  Vermifuge 

Drives  out  blood  impurities.  Makes  strong  nerves  and  muscles. 

tone, 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  August  4,  1900,  wholesale  unless 

otherwise  specified.  The  prices  of  grain, 
butter,  cheese  and  eggs  are  based  on  the 
transactions  of  the  Produce  and  Mercantile 
exchanges,  with  such  revision  as  outside 
deals  noted  appear  to  warrant.  Prices  of 
other  products  are  from  reports  of  dealers, 
inquiries  and  observations  of  sales  in  the 
various  market  sections. 


GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  for  export  —  @80% 


No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth  ins  —  @  85% 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @  58 

Oats .  —  @  43 

Rye  .  —  @  56% 

HAY. 

No.  1  . 19.00  @19.50 

No.  2  . 16.00  @17.50 

No.  3  . 14.00  @15.00 

Clover,  mixed  . 13.00  @10.00 

Clover  . 11.00  @13.00 

STRAW. 

Business  very  dull. 

Long  rye  . 10.00  @11.00 

Short  and  oat .  7.00  @  8.00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice,  bushel . 2.95  @3.00 

Fair  to  good . 2.50  @2.90 

Medium,  choice  .  — ■  @1.85 

Common  to  good . 1.50  @1.75 

Pen.  choice  .  - — -  ,@1.60 

Fair  to  good . 1.45  @1.55 

Red  kidney,  choice . 3.00  @  — 

Fair  to  good . 2.75  @2.95 

White  kidney,  choice . 3.05  @3.15 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 1.50  @1.55 

Lima,  California  . 3.00  @  — 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice .  15  @  17 

Common  to  fair .  10  @  12 

German  crop  .  27  @  30 


MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  advanced  to  $1.31 
per  40-quart  can  July  17,  netting  2%  cents 
per  quart  to  20-cent  zone  shippers  who  have 
no  extra  station  charges. 


BUTTER. 


Creamerv,  extra  . 

21 

@ 

22 

Seconds  and  firsts . 

18 

@ 

20  % 

Slate  dairy,  best . 

— 

@ 

20% 

Lower  grades  . 

15 

@ 

19 

Factory  . 

14 

@ 

17 

Renovated  . 

13 

@ 

19 

Packing  stock  . 

13 

@ 

10% 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy . 

— 

@ 

11V. 

Fair  to  good . 

11 

@ 

11% 

Inferior  . 

9 

@ 

10 

Half  skims  . 

8  %  @ 

8% 

Full  skims  . 

1 

@ 

2 

EGGS. 

Selected,  white,  fancy . 

24 

@ 

25 

White,  good  to  choice . 

22 

@ 

23 

Mixed  colors,  extra . 

22 

@ 

23 

Lower  grades . 

15 

@ 

IS 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens  . 

— 

@ 

14 

Fowls  . 

— 

@ 

13 

Roosters  . 

— 

@ 

8 

Turkeys  . 

10 

@ 

— 

Spring  Ducks,  11) . 

— 

@ 

14 

Ducks,  pair  . 

45 

@ 

SO 

Geese,  pair  . . 

90 

@ 

1.50 

Pigeons  . 

25 

@ 

— 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

The  supply  of  Spring  chickens,  both  live 
and  dressed,  is  much  increased  and  prices 


correspondingly  lower. 

Turkeys  .  11  @  13 

Spring  chickens,  fancy .  21  @  22 

Fair  to  good .  14  @  19 

Fowls  .  12  @  14%' 

Ducks,  Spring  .  10  @  12 

Geese  .  —  @  18 

Squabs,  best  . 3.00  @4.00 

Lower  grades  . 1.25  @2.50 


LIVE  STOCK. 


_ 4.00 

Cows  . 

_ 1.30 

Shnan  . 3.00 

Hogs  . 

DRIED  FRUITS. 


Apples,  evaporated,  fancy 


@5.80 
@3.60 
(a  3.60 
@7.50 
@5.00 
@8.25 
@7.30 


@  12 


Evap.,  choice  .  11  %@  11% 

Chops,  100  lbs . 2.40  @2.50 

Waste  . 2.25  @2.40 


Del  a  war 


carrier. 

basket. 

carrier. 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Duchess,  choice,  bbl. 
N.vack  Pippins,  choice,  bbl 

Bough,  choice  . 

Astra  chan,  choice  . 

Double  heads,  com.  to  fair. 
Open  heads,  good  to  choice 
Open  heads,  poor  to  fair. 
Pears,  Southern  I.e  Cont 

prime,  bbl . 

S'n  Le  Conte,  poor  to  fair 

Clapp’s  Favorite,  . 

Bartlett,  Jersey  . 

Bartlett,  Md.  and 
half-bbl.  basket 

Bell  . 

Plums,  Dei.  &  Md.. 

Del.  &  Md.,  10-lb. 

Del.  &  Md.,  quart. 

Peaches,  Ga.,  choice 

Ga.,  average  prime  . 

Ga.,  inferior  . 

N.  &  S.  Carolina . 

Western  Mu.,  carrier  .... 

Western.  Md..  basket . 

Other  Md.  &  Del.,  carrier.. 

Md.  &  Del.,  basket . 

Jersey,  basket  . 

Grapes,  N.  C.  &  Del.,  carrier. 

Currants,  quart  . 

Blackberries.  Jersey,  quart.  . 

Up-river,  quart  . 

Raspberries,  red.  pint . 

Huckleberries,  Jersey,  Del. 

Md.,  quart  . 

N.  Y.  &  Pa..  Mountain,  qt 
Musk  melons — Southern,  crate 

Norfolk,  bbl . 

Norfolk,  00-quart  crate.  . 
Md.  &  Del.,  standard  crate 

Baltimore,  crate  . 

Baltimore,  basket  . 

Baltimore,  extra  selects,  bkt 
California,  standard  crate. 
California,  pony  crate  . .  . 
Arizona,  standard  crate... 

Arizona,  pony  crale . 

Watermelons,  Southern,  100. 


00 
50 
00 
75 
00 

Southern,  carload  . 85.00 


50 

50 

25 

25 

25 

50 

75 


50 

50 

75 

00 
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50 

00 

50 

12 

3 

50 

25 

50 

75 

50 

50 

75 

35 

25 

50 

3 

3 
0 

4 

6 

10 

50 

50 

50 

.00 

,00 

00 
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VEGETABLES. 
I.,  barrel . 


old, 


Potatoes, 

Jersey  . . 

Jersey,  bag  . 

Del.  &  Md.,  bbl . 

Va.  &  Eastern  Shore,  . 

Seconds  . 

Culls  . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Jersey, 

basket  . 

Southern,  yellow,  bbl . 3 

Southern,  white  yams,  bbl.. 3 

Southern,  red.  bbl . 2 

Beets,  100  bunches . 

Carrots,  100  bunches . 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  &  Jersey,  bbl.. 

L.  I.  &  Jersey,  100 . 1 

Cucumbers,  Norfolk,  bbl . 

Jersey  &  L.  I.,  bbl . 2 

Jersey  &  L.  I.,  box . 

Rockland  Co.,  bbl . 2 

Albany,  basket  . 

Cucumber  pickles.  1,000  . 2 

Corn,  Hackensack,  100 . 1 

Jersey,  Del.  &  Md.,  100... 

Celery,  ’  Michigan,  dozen . 

Jersey,  dozen  stalks . 

Cauliflower,  barrel  . 

Eggplants,  Norfolk,  large  crate. 1 

Jersey,  box  . 

Jersey,  half-bbl  basket . 

Lettuce,  nearby,  barrel . 

Western  N.  Y..  basket . 

Onions.  Kentucky,  bag . 1 

Texas,  crate  . 1 

Virginia,  Potato,  bbl . 2 

Virginia.  Potato,  basket.... 
Md.  &  T)el..  white,  bush-bkt. 

Jersey,  white,  basket . 1 

Jersey,  yellow,  basket . 1 

Shelter  Island,  barrel . 2 

L.  I.  &  Jersey,  red.  bbl.... 2 

L.  I.  &  Jersey,  yellow,  bbl..  2 

Orange  Co.,  bag  . 1 

Peppers,  Jersey,  box . 

Jersey,  half-bbl  basket.... 

Norfo’lk,  carrier  . 

Peas,  Western  N.  Y.,  basket. . 

Western  N.  Y.,  bag . 

String  Beans,  Jersey,  wax.  bkt. 

Jersey,  green,  basket . 

Long  Island  &  Jersey,  bag. 
Western  N.  Y.,  wax,  bkt.  . . 
Western  N.  Y.,  green,  bkt. . 
SquaslT,  Marrow,  bbl-crate. . . 
Yellow,  crook-neck,  bbl-crate 

White,  bbl-crate  . 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 

Tomatoes,  nearby,  Jersey, 

Acme,  box  . 

Nearby  Jersey,  common,  box 
South  Jersey,  Acme.  box... 
South  Jersey,  common,  box. 


50 
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75 

40 

60 
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@3.00 
@3.00 
@2.50 
@  2.75 
@2.00 
@2.50 
@1.25 

(n  4.50 
@3.00 
(a  4.00 
@3.50 

@1.75 
@2.50 
@1.00 
@  1 0 
@  5 

@  1 .75 
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@1.00 
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@1.25 
<9  75 
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@5.00 
<j 1 3.00 
@3.00 
@2.00 
@20.00 
@200.00 
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75 
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@1.25 
@1.25 
@2.25 
@  1.00 
@1.25 
@  1 .50 
@1.25 
@2.25 
@2.25 
@2.25 
(a  1.50 
@  50 
@  75 
@  50 
@1.12 
@1.00 
@  75 
@  75 
@  05 
@1.00 
0/  1.1  2 
@1.00 
@  75 
@  75 
@  75 

@1.00 
@  00 
@  80 
@  50 


FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  for  ton  lots,  smaller  quantities  pro¬ 
portionately  higher. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  ton .  —  @51.50 

Muriate  of  potash.  2.010  lbs..  —  @41.85 

Sulphate  of  potash,  2,010  lbs.  —  @48.15 

Dried  blood  .  —  @53.00 

Kainlt  .  —  @11.00 

Acid  phosphate  .  —  @11.00 

Basic  slag.  2,010  lbs .  —  @17.55 

Peruvian  guano,  Chincha. ...  —  @40.50 

Lobos  .  —  @30.00 

Ground  bone  .  — •  @28.00 

Copper  sulphate,  bbl.  lots,  lb.  —  @  0% 

Sulphur  flowers,  bill.  lots....  —  @  2% 

Water  glass,  bbl.  lots .  —  @  2 

LUMBER. 

Wholesale  prices  at  New  York. 

Hemlock,  joist  . 22.00  @24.00 

Boards  . 21.50  @22.00 

Boards,  surfaced  .  — -  @23.00 

Timber,  20  feet:  and  under.  20.00  @22.00 

Timber,  22  to  24  feet .  —  @25.00 

Timber,  20  to  28  feet...  —  @20.00 

Timber,  30  to  32  feet*. . .  —  @27.00 

Timber,  34  to  30  feet....  —  @28.00 

Timber,  38  to  40  feet .  —  @29.00 

White  pine,  uppers . 80.50  @103.50 

Cuts  . 28.50  @78.50 

Shelving  . 30.50  @58.50 

Dressing  boards  . 33.50  @43.50 

Box  . 24.50  @30.00 

Shippers  . 31.50  @33.50 

Mill  culls  . 20.00  @22.00 

Mahogany,  100  feet  .  7.00  @12.00 

Rosewood,  ton  . 30.00  @55.00 


TOBACCO 


Connecticut 
Fillers  . . 
N.  Y.  State 
Wrappers 
Pennsylvania 


wrappers  . 

•  •  • 

35 

@ 

75 

5 

@ 

10 

fillers . 

5 

@ 

7 

20 

@ 

25 

broadleaf 

18 

@ 

20 

ROOTS  AND  HERBS. 


Prices  paid  collectors  vary 
quality.  The  following  are 
choice. 

Sweet  flag  root,  lb . 

Snake  root,  lb . 

Laurel  leaves,  lb . 

Sage,  lb . 

Thyme,  lb . 

Slipperv  elm,  lb . 

Wild  cherry,  lb . 

Cascara  Sagrada,  lb . 

Sassafras,  lb . 


greatly 

as  to 

for  good  to 

3%@ 

4 

22  @ 

30 

2%@ 

3 

2  @ 

4 

2  @ 

3 

7  @ 

10 

3  @ 

5 

4  @ 

0 

0  @ 

8 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


NINE  CHOICE  REG.  GUERNSEYS. 

Six  young  cows  in  milk  3  to  4  years  old;  two  2  year 
old  bred  heifers;  1  bull,  advanced  registry  breeding. 
A.  J.  SNYDER,  Buck  Co.,  Plumsteadville,  Penn, 


COTTAGE  GROVE  STOCK  FARM 

has  for  salo  Jersey  Bulls  from  one  to  nine  months 
old,  St  Lambert  Strains,  Oxford  Down  Sheep,  Poland 
China  Swine.  S.  E.  GlLLETT,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


HI  C  A  0C  send  atrial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
iLLnOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


A  Useful  Hen. — T  have  not  been  keep¬ 
ing  chickens  long  enough  to  know  wheth¬ 
er  I  have  a  good  record  on  the  hen  I  am 
to  speak  of,  but  none  of  my  friends  seems 
to  be  able  to  cap  my  story,  and  if  it  is  of 
interest  generally  I  sent  it  in.  I  had  a 
Barred  Rock  two-year-old,  to  whom  I 
gave  11  chicks.  No  hen  could  have  been 
a  better  mother,  and  she  raised  all  but 
two,  which  being  caught  in  a  shower,  ran 
under  a  porch  and  were  killed  by  a  rat ; 
the  hen  can’t  be  blamed  for  that.  When 
the  chicks  were  18  days  old  she  gave  me 
an  egg.  and  kept  on  in  the  effort  to  pay 
her  babies’  board  until  she  weaned  her 
brood,  at  a  little  over  six  weeks,  laying, 
in  that  time,  19  eggs.  When  she  left  her 
chicks  I  put  her  in  jail,  until  T  made  sure 
her  family  could  dispense  with  her  serv¬ 
ices.  The  second  day  in  jail,  she  laid 
again;  that  night  I  put  her  on  the  roost, 
and  on  each  of  the  four  following  days  she 
contributed  further.  After  that,  I  lost 
track  of  her.  Isn’t  this  a  pretty  good 
record?  hiram  van  campen. 

Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y. — There’s  a  useful  hen.  She 
pays  her  way  and  gives  a  good  example 
to  society. 


rofitable  P°ultry  Ralsln$ 

is  made  cmj  if  jouu»e  the  new  19DG- Pattern 

Standard  CYPHERS  Incubator 

fnaranteed  to  hatch  more  and  healthier  chicki  than  any 
other.  90  Day*  TVial.  Poultry  Guide  (228  pages)  Proa 
If  you  mention  thla  journal  and  pire  addressee  of  two 
neighbore  I  nterested  In  poultry.  Write  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City  or  San  Francisco* 


FERTILIZER  LIME 

etc.,  address 

WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


ury  WANTCn  We  w'0  employ  country¬ 
man  Tv  Mil  I  CU  bred  young  men  at  good 
wages  anytime.  Brickmakers  are  always  in  demand. 
Write  immediately.  NEW  YORK  PRESS-BRICK 
COMPANY,  Canandaigua,  New  York. 


Ulf  M  UTFH- Married  man  to  occupy  tenant  bouse 
TTHI1  I  CU  and  work  on  farm.  Must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable,  sober,  and  understand  farm  work. 
House  lias  six  rooms,  is  on  main  road  one-half  mile 
from  town.  Also  Woman  to  cook.  Must  be  well 
recommended.  Also  single  man  who  is  a  good  milker. 
Address  Allen  S.  Merchant,  Supt.,Farmingdale,  N.J. 


WKIITCn  A  capable  farmer  and  wife  for  farm 
VT  All  I  CU  near  New  York.  Must  have  verifi¬ 
able  references  as  to  honesty,  sobriety  and  efficiency. 
Plain  farming  and  household  gardening.  Butter 
making  and  poultry  for  household  only.  Good  wages, 
separate  house  and  a  permanent  position  for  right 
parties.  Address  K.  B.  "Rural  New-Yorkkk.” 


FOR  SALE— Well  improved  395  acre  Wisconsin 
farm.  Price  $8,000;  easy  terms.  FRANK  CLEVE¬ 
LAND,  1057  Adams  Express  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


EXTRA  GOOD  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

in  Champaign  County,  Ohio.  None  better.  Write 
us  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  everything  as 
represented,  and  furnish  best  of  reference. 

T.  E.  DYE  &  BRO.,  Agents,  Urbana,  Ohio. 


DAIRY  FARM  ,?,  “”K. AT*. ,L° 

springs;  good  farm  house  and  barns;  macadam  road. 
Creamery  three  miles;  railroad  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Three  cents  in  summer,  four  cents  in  winter,  for 
milk,  wholesale.  One  hour  from  New  York  City. 

W.  D.  ADAMS,  Hudson  City  Branch, 

Jersey  City  P.  O.,  N.  J. 


TTTE  have  such  a 
*  *  good  offer  to 
make  to  new  sub¬ 
scribers  that  it  will 
require  but  little 
effort  on  your  part  to 
make  a  nice  sum  of 
money  taking  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  us  this 
fall.  Won’tyou letus 
send  you  our  terms? 

RURAL  NEW=Y0RKER, 

409  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 


VIRGINIA  FARM  FOR  SALE, 

400  acres  in  Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  on  the 
•lames  River.  Lies  between  the  C.  &  O.  R.  R.  and 
( 'ounty  Road.  Is  nearly  a  square.  Land  lies  well  and 
is  very  well  watered  by  branches  and  springs.  Ex¬ 
cellent  for  a  stock  or  general  farm.  Water  power  can 
be  had  on  the  place.  Land  high,  rolling  and  fertile. 
I  lealthy  climate,  good  neighborhood  and  rural  free 
delivery.  One  mile  to  school,  four  to  church  and 
depot.  Railroad  siding  adjoins  place.  Fenced  with 
woven  wire.  Owner  will  sell  at  bargain  to  quick 
purchaser  as  other  interests  prevent  his  attending  to 
his  place.  Two  dwellings  ami  necessary  outbuild¬ 
ings.  Price  $f>000.00.  Easy  terms.  Address 

X.  Y.  Z.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER. 


The  best  pruner.  Cuts  Hi-inch  dry  branch.  Quick, 
clean,  easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of 
two  new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  or  for  elub 
of  7  ten  weeks  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 


TIME  IS  THE  TEST 

of  durability  in  a  high-speed  machine  like  the  cream  separator.  No 
other  machine  a  farmer  uses  has  harder  use.  Run  twice  every 
day,  winter  and  summer,  it  must  not  only  do  thorough  work,  but  to 
be  permanently  profitable,  it  must  be  durable. 


U.S. 


CREAM 


are  built  for  long  service.  A  solid,  low  frame  encloses  entirely  all 
the  operating  parts,  protecting  them  from  dirt  and  danger  of  injury. 

The  parts  are  few,  simple  and  easy  to  get  at.  Ball  bearings  at  high 
speed  points,  combined  with  automatic  oiling  reduce  wear  as  well 
as  insure  the  easiest  operation.  Such  careful  and  thorough  construc¬ 
tion  is  what  enables  the  U.  S.  to  better 

STAND  THE  TEST 

than  any  other  separator.  You  don’t  have  to  buy  a  new  one  every  year  or 
two.  And  remember:  the  U.  S.  does  the  cleanest  skimming  all  tha  time. 

Look  into  this.  Write  today  for  a  copy  of  our  handsome,  new  separator 
catalogue.  Ask  for  number  159  .  It  is  finely  .illustrated  and  tells  all  about 
the  U.S.  Address 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Prompt  deliveries  of  U.  S.  Separators  from  warehouses  at  Auburn,  Me.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Toledo,  O., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Sioux  City,  la.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland  Ore.,  Sherbrooke  and  Montreal,  Que.,  Hamilton,  Out.,  Winnipeg, 
Man.  aud  Calgary,  Alta. 

Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  447 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

The  so-called  McLean  Publishing  Co., 
of  88  Walker  St.,  New  York,  is  still  anx¬ 
ious  to  send  “presents”  to  country  people. 
All  they  ask  is  $1.35  to  cover  cost  of  box¬ 
ing  and  packing.  One  of  our  western 
subscribers  received  the  following  letter : 

New  York.  July  10th,  1906. 

Dear  Friend  : — We  beg  to  inform  you  of 
the  closing  of  our  special  offer.  We  have 
just  completed  a  list  of  persons  who  may 
receive  presents,  and  are  now  ready  to  ship 
them.  Your  name  is  on  the  list,  and  this 
notice  is  sent  so  that  you  may  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it  and  claim  your  present.  The 
present  which  will  be  given  you  is  a  very 
beautiful  set  of  table  silverware  consisting 
of  an  eight-piece  A-l  silver-plate  flatware 
coffee  set,  including  sugar  shell  gold  bowl, 
carefully  packed  in  an  elegant  double-sealed 
box,  all  fully  warranted.  We  have  reserved 
for  you  the  four  full  volumes  of  the  Ar¬ 
lington  Edition  (list  enclosed),  and  these 
will  be  shipped  with  this  handsome  present 
immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  enclosed 
blank,  properly  filled  out  giving  shipping 
directions,  with  remittance  of  one  dollar  and 
thirty-five  cents  to  cover  cost,  boxing  and 
packing  charges.  It  is  necessary  that  your 
claim  for  this  present  be  made  within  twelve 
days  to  close  the  transaction.  We  fully 
guarantee  silverware,  and  if  not  exactly  as 
represented  it  may  be  returned  to  us  imme¬ 
diately,  and  we  will  refund  the  amount  of 
your  remittance.  Yours  truly, 

M’LEAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Just  note  the  clever  wording  of  this  let¬ 
ter.  It  promises  much  and  yet  nothing. 
The  table  set  is  in  one  place  called  “sil¬ 
verware”  and  later  described  as  “flat- 
ware.”  No  doubt  flatware  better  de¬ 
scribes  the  articles,  and  anyone  who  is 
foolish  enough  to  send  $1.35  for  “boxing 
and  packing”  will  feel  exceedingly  flat 
on  receipt  of  the  goods.  Our  correspond¬ 
ent  states  that  she  never  answered  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  McLean  Pub.  Co.,  or  had 
any  communication  with  them.  Ller 
name  was  secured  from  a  coupon  which 
she  signed  in  sending  a  subscription  to 
one  of  the  cheap  Chicago  mail-order 
publications.  The  publishers  of  this  pub¬ 
lication  evidently  sold  the  name  of  this 
subscriber  with  others  to  the  New  York 
concern,  cither  directly  or  through  some 
broker.  This  shows  the  danger  of  send¬ 
ing  a  subscription  to  this  class  of  pub¬ 
lishers,  who  have  no  interest  in  their  sub¬ 
scribers  and  for  a  paltry  sum  are  willing 
to  sell  the  names  to  other  houses  regard¬ 
less  of  what  use  is  to  be  made  of  them. 
This  scheme  for  selling  worthless  stuff 
has  been  exposed  many  times  in  this  col¬ 
umn.  A  few  years  ago  the  Post  Office 
Department  refused  the  use  of  the  U.  S. 
mails  to  concerns  working  this  scheme, 
and  we  understand  that  the  McLean  Pub. 
Co.  are  now  under  investigation  by  the 
Department. 

During  the  past  month  we  insisted  that 
an  advertiser  who  did  not  live  up  to  the 
promises  made  in  his  advertising  refund 
to  his  customer  the  purchase  money.  We 
have  the  following  letter  of  appreciation 
from  our  subscriber : 

I  am  indebted  to  you  for  your  kindness 
in  making  good  your  guarantee  of  a  “square 
deal”  to  those  who  do  business  with  your 
advertisers.  Thg  fact  that  you  did  not 
hesitate  to  put  yourself  to  considerable  in¬ 
convenience  and  expense  to  obtain  justice  for 
me  proves  that  you  are  sincere  in  making 
this  guarantee.  One  fact  has  always  been 
before  me  as  I  read  your  valuable  weekly, 
and  that  is  its  absolute  sincerity  of  purpose. 
Such  a  paper  cannot  help  being  of  great 
assistance  to  the  interests  which  it.  so  ably 
serves.  Accept  my  thanks  for  your  klnd- 
ness  and  my  congratulations  upon  the  good 
work  in  which  you  are  engaged.  r.  k.  g. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Some  publishers  make  a  similar  guar¬ 
antee  of  advertisers  which  is  of  little 
value,  since  they  show  their  insincerity  by 
admitting  all  sorts  of  dubious  advertise¬ 
ments  in  their  columns — the  Vineless 
potato  and  Seedless  apple  as  examples. 

We  still  have  some  of  the  garden  books 
ready  to  mail  to  all  subscribers  who  have 
not  received  theirs.  The  book  goes  right 
back,  postage  prepaid,  as  soon  as  we  re¬ 
ceive  the  renewal. 

PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Oranges  are  extremely  high,  fancy  Cali¬ 
fornia  Valencias  having  sold  up  to  $7  per 
box. 

Heavy  Mackerel  Catch. — At  the  ports  of 
Boston  and  Gloucester,  July  30,  26  cargoes, 
about  400,000  mackerel,  were  sold  for  not 
far  from  $60,000. 

Canadian  Wheat. — Crop  conditions  in  the 
Saskatchewan  district  this  year  are  highly 
satisfactory,  the  outlook  being  for  33,000,- 
000  bushels  on  about  1,500,000  acres. 

The  demand  for  alligator  leather  is  so 
heavy  that  there  is  apparently  danger  of 
exterminating  this  reptile.  The  crop  of  hides 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  averaged 


aliout  250,000,  and  the  hunters  are  finding 
increased  difficulty  in  catching  the  required 
number  o'f  'gators. 

During  the  year  ending  .Tune  30,  diamonds 
to  the  value  of  $35,000,000  were  imported 
here.  This  is  $8,000,000  more  than  the  year 
previous,  $16,000,000  more  than  in  1904,  and 
is  said  to  be  our  largest  year  in  diamond 
importation.  About  one-third  of  these  stones 
were  cut,  and  the  remainder  will  be  worked 
over  here,  thus  giving  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  skilled  workmen. 

Peaches  continue  a  disappointment.  The 
proportion  of  poor  fruit  and  consequent  low 
prices  is  rather  disheartening  for  growers, 
particularly  those  who  have  sent  selected 
fruit  that  opened  specked  and  wasty  here. 
’The  South  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Delaware 
basket  peaches  noted  have  thus  far  been 
small  and  go  at  low  prices,  many  25  to  40 
cents  per  basket.  There  may  be  some  im¬ 
provement  when  the  far  southern  stock  is  all 
cleaned  out. 

Revolvers  are  easy  to  get  nowadays,  even 
small  country  stores  handling  them  at  prices 
from  $1  up.  Yet  many  people  have  no  cor¬ 
rect  idea  of  the  carrying  power  of  a  rifle  or 
revolver.  While  working  in  the  garden  a 
bullet  whistled  by  me  about  five  feet  away. 
A  neighbor  was  shooting  at  a  mark,  but  evi¬ 
dently  did  not  hit  it.  He  is  a  mild-man¬ 
nered  man  who  has  hitherto  shown  no  dis¬ 
position  to  carve  “death  notches”  on  his 
weapon,  but  he  simply  did  not  know  that  a 
bullet  would  go  so  far.  Of  course  he  is  not 
(it  to  handle  lire  arms,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  anyone  should  lie’  permitted  to  sow 
bullets  where  the  land  is  level,  with  10  or 
15  houses  and  40  people  within  gunshot. 

Pacific  coast  plums  in  four  basket  square 
crates,  have  sold  as  high  as  $2.35,  but  the 
range  for  the  average  runs  down  to  some¬ 
thing  below  $2.  These  crates  hold  not  far 
from  12  quarts  of  fruit,  and  probably  no 
handsomer  package  comes  to  this  market. 
The  piled-up  crates  are  an  ornament  to  a 
store,  and  when  opened  the  large  showy 
plums  look  like  pictures  in  a  frame.  This 


markets  and  never  start  shipping  without 
advice  from  the  selling  end.  In  this  way 
disastrous  flooding  of  the  market  may  be 
avoided.  The  local  buyer  for  shipment,  as  a 
rule,  is  a  useful  man  for  those  who  desire 
to  sell  at  home.  Multiplying  middlemen  is 
not  good  practice,  but  potatoes  have  to  be 
handled  and  the  market,  must,  be  looked  after, 
and  the  net  results  from  a  crop  will  often 
be  more  and  the  bother  less  by  selling  at 
home,  provided  the  buyer  is  honest. 

Conditions  with  new  apples  have  improved. 
There  are  still  plenty  of  low  grades  which 
have  to  go  at  50  cents  to  $1.25  per  barrel, 
but  there  are  Duchess  and  Nyack  Pippins 
that  sell  up  to  $3  for  choice,  and  Sweet 
Bough  brings  nearly  as  much.  Medium 
grades  of  these  varieties  and  prime  Astraehan 
bring  $1.75  to  $2.25.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  popularity  of  the  apple  as  a  fruit. 
Retail  buyers  are  looking  after  them,  and 
there  is  a  sort  of  sigh  of  relief  when  after 
the  dry  time  of  three  or  four  weeks  the  late 
Summer  apples  begin  to  arrive.  They  are 
not  very  good,  but  people  buy  and  eat  them 
out  of  general  good  feeling  toward  the  apple 
tribe,  looking  hopefully  forward  to  the  bet¬ 
ter  fruit  of  Fall  and  Winter.  Crop  short¬ 
age  does  not  trouble  them  particularly,  un¬ 
less  it  be  total  failure,  for  they  know  that 
New  York  will  have  apples,  if  there  are  any, 
and  they  will  get  them  regardless  of  price. 
It  is  a  fact  that  some  people  deny  them¬ 
selves  what  under  other  circumstances  they 
would  consider  necessities,  in  order  to  buy 
high-priced  apples.  I  have  been  surprised 
and  somewhat  amused  to  note  a  sentiment, 
even  akin  to  affection,  with  regard  to  ap¬ 
ples,  so  possibly  the  much-criticised  expres¬ 
sion  of  those  say  that  they  lore  apples  may 
be  to  some  extent  proper.  This  is  a  phase 
of  apple  trade  easily  verified  by  close 
observation.  Now  the  only  "reason  for  not¬ 
ing  these  facts  here  is  that  they  stand  out 
like  the  hand  on  a  guideboard,  pointing  di¬ 
rectly  toward  the  man  with  the  bearing  or¬ 
chard  and  the  one  who  is  planting  apple 
trees.  'Hiey  are  both  a  promise  and  prophecy 
that  apple  eating  is  going  to  last  and  that 
orchards  planted,  handled  and  marketed  in¬ 
telligently  are  going  to  lie  profitable.  The 
extremely  retail  trade,  that  is,  selling  one 
or  two  apples  to  a  customer,  seems  a  small 
thing,  yet  hundreds  of  carloads  melt  away 
in  just  this  fashion  in  the  large  cities.  Fam¬ 
ily 'and  bakery  trade  are  much  larger  items. 
There  probably  always  will  be  individual 
losses,  where  in  flush  years  crops  apparently 
have  to  be  sold  at!  prices  below  actual  cost, 
of  production,  but  improved  methods  of  han¬ 
dling.  storing  and  distributing,  and  intelli¬ 
gent  and  active  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
growers  will  prune  off  many  of  these  losses. 
As  to  the  apple  trade  as  a  whole,  there  is 
no  more  doubt  about  its  future  than  of  that 
in  wheat  or  shoes.  w.  w.  h. 


iorm  01  crate  uas  neen  careiuuy  worKcu  out 
with  an  eye  to  perfection,  but  is  adapted 
only  to  showy  fruit.  It  shows  up  the  per¬ 
fection  of  color  and  size,  but  would  also 

D  A  II  II  1  C  D  D  1  E  Breeders  of  high  class 
DUnnlC  D  11  A  U  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
Dfllll  TDV  FARM  White  Leghorn  Chickens 
rUULInl  r«nm,  and  Mammoth  Pokin 

ROCK-HOLLAHD  FARM 

W.  Plymouth  Kocks  and  \V.  Holland  Turkeys. 

make  glaringly  visible  any  defects.  For  the 
common  run  of  plums  as  grows  in  the  Fast 

Now  Rnnhollo  (1  V  Ducks,  winners  of  22  rib- 
HcW  nUUIollc,  Hi  1 1  bons  at  last  Madison 
.Square  Garden  and  Poughkeepsie  shows.  Special 
bargain  prices  during  the  Summer  and  early  Fall  of 

EDWARD  G.  NOONAN,  "PS™™- 

Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Poultry.  Trices  reasonable. 

llHitU  IS  J1U  IMilter  UI21 11  Lilli 

basket,  holding  eight  pounds. 

Potatoes. — Very  little  stock  is  selling  up 
to  $2  per  barrel.  Some  Long  Island  are 

mated  pens  of  10  yearling  hens  and  one  selected  cock- 
eral  of  a  fine  breed,  Single  or  Koso  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  $15.00  per  pen.  1.000  laying  pullets  now 
ready.  Choice  mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  for  breeding, 

$1  each  for  any  number.  Selected  breeders,  $1.50  each. 

ODEAI1I  R.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  W. 
XKr  lllAL  D.  ROCKS.  EGGS  5c.  EACH. 

STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

L.  O.  HILLS,  Delaware,  O. 

bringing  this,  but  most  Jersey  and  southern 
run  below  $1.75.  The  local  market  in  home 
towns  is  especially  worth  looking  after  at 
this  season,  as  often  a  few  barrels  sold  to 

SQUAB  BREEDERS 

It  pays  to  raise  Squabs  for  Market  when  your 
breeders  are  from  the  best  stock.  Give  our  Antwerp 
Homer  Breeders  a  trial  and  you  will  keep  no  other 
kind.  Send  for  Free  Booklet  To-day. 

NORTHERN  VALLEY  PIGEON  FARM 
P.  O.  Box  23,  Norwood,  N.  J. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  1904-05.  Trios,  $5.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  Catalogue 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  I).  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

grocers  or  private  families  will  net  more 
than  when  shipped  to  the  city.  At  any 
rate,  the  local  trade  ought  to  be  so  well 
supplied  that  there  will  be  no  occasion  to 
buy  any  out  of  town,  as  is  often  done.  The 
nearby  early  crop  within  wagon  haul  is  be¬ 
ing  marketed.  Just  after  this  is  over  is 
usually  a  favorable  selling  time  for  people 

A  A  Var's  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Mil  Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  00  p.  hook,  10c. 
w  w  Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box8,  Telford.Pa. 

COR  SALE  Sporting  and  Pet  Dogs,  Pigeons.  E'er- 
■  rets,  Belgium  Hares  and  Swine.  8  cents  40-page 
Illustrated  Catalog.  C.  G.  Lloydt,  Dept.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 

SQUAB  BREEDERS  ATTENTION. 

stock,  large  birds,  as  good  as  can  be  found  for  flying 
or  breeding,  in  all  colors,  mated  per  pair  $2.00.  A 
fancy  lot  of  English  Carriers  at  $5.00  to  $8.00  per  pair. 
Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 

DO  III 

ruULI  nTeofhtafef„t',hJ 

POULTRY  LINE— Fencing,  Feed,  Incu-X 
ftbators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— X 
©  it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you X 
Qour  Illustrated  Catalogue — it’s  free  for  theX 
©Asking — it’s  worth  having.  X 

Q  Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,o 

QPepH.  G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street’ New  York  City.  Q 

ooocccoccocccccoocoooccocd 

at  a  little  distance  who  wishto  market 
early,  and  50  cents  per  bushel  at  this  time 
is  better  than  a  10  or  15  per  cent  advance 
after  deducting  cost  of  wintering  and  shrink¬ 
age.  But  of  course  everyone  cannot  sell 
early,  as  this  would  swamp  the  market.  Po¬ 
tato  growers  ought  to  keep  in  touch  with 
one  or  more  reliable  dealers  in  convenient 

UTILITY! 

iBi  Laying  ability  first.standard  require- 
ments  second.  LARGEST  POULTRY 

AMfea  LJ m  plant  in  America,  s.c.  White 

Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Free  Booklet. 

**  WOODLANDS  FARM,  Iona,  New  Jersey, 

When  you  write  advertisers  meniion  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Boy’s  Terrible  Eczema. 

Mouth  and  Eyes  Covered  With  Crusts — 
Hands  Finned  Down — Mirac¬ 
ulous  Curo  by  Cuticura. 

“When  my  little  boy  was  six  months 
old  he  had  eczema.  The  sores  extended 
so  quickly  over  the  whole  body  that  we  at 
once  called  in  the  doctor.  We  then  went 
to  another  doctor,  but  he  could  not  help 
him,  and  in  our  despair  we  went  to  a 
third  one.  Matters  became  so  bad  that 
he  had  regular  holes  in  his  cheeks,  large 
enough  to  put  a  finger  into.  The  food 
had  to  be  given  with  a  spoon,  for  his 
mouth  was  covered  with  crusts  as  thick 
as  a  finger,  and  whenever  he  opened  the  . 
mouth  they  began  to  bleed  and  suppurate,  j 
as  did  also  his  eyes.  Hands,  arms,  chest 
and  back,  in  short,  the  whole  body,  was 
covered  over  and  over.  We  had  no  rest 
by  day  or  night.  Whenever  he  was  laid 
in  his  bed  we  had  to  pin  his  hands  down, 
otherwise  he  would  scratch  his  face,  and 
make  an  open  sore.  I  think  his  face  must 
have  itched  most  fearfully. 

“We  finally  thought  nothing  could  help, 
and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  send  my 
wife  with  the  child  to  Europe,  hoping  that 
the  sea  air  might  cure  him,  otherwise  he 
was  to  he  put  under  good  medical  care 
there.  Rut,  Lord  be  blessed,  matters  came 
differently,  and  we  soon  saw  a  miracle.  A 
friend  of  ours  spoke  about  Cuticura.  We 
made  a  trial  with  Cuticura  Soap,  Oint¬ 
ment  and  Resolvent,  and  within  ton  days 
or  two  weeks  we  noticed  a  decided  im¬ 
provement.  Just  as  quickly  as  the  sick¬ 
ness  had  appeared  it  also  began  to  dis¬ 
appear,  and  within  ten  weeks  the  child  was 
absolutely  well,  and  his  skin  was  smooth 
and  white  as  never  before.  F.  Hohrath, 
President  of  the  C.  L.  Hohrath  Company. 
Manufacturers  of  Silk  Ribbons.  4  to  20 
Rink  Aliev,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa..  June 


The  turning  point  from  a,  poor  to  a  rich  harvest  is  where 


POTASH 


erh^L 


is  used.  All 
grains  demand 
Potash.  Consequently 
the  farmer  who  uses  suffi¬ 
cient  Potash  reaps  a  large 
crop  of  full-headed,  plump 
grain,  and  strong  straw  that 
doesn’t  lodge.  If  your  soil  has  grown  repeated 
grain  crops,  the  necessity  of  using  Potash  is  all 
the  more  obvious. 

Our  books  on  farming  are  free.  They  are  a 
help  to  those  who  want  better  and  larger  yields 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  95  Nassau  St..  NEW  YORK 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


LOAFER  AND  WORKER  IN  COW¬ 
HIDE. 

A  circular  from  the  Illinois  Experiment 
Station  gives  the  record  of  two  cows,  Rose 
and  Queen.  Rose  was  bought  as  a  four- 
year-old  for  $50.  She  is  now  past  16, 
and  her  record  for  the  past  10  years  is 
stated  as  follows : 

Butter  fat,  3,840  lb.  @  25c . $  9(50.00 

Skim-milk,  7-‘i,52<i  11).  @  15c  per 

100  lb  .  110.29 

Seven  calves,  (4  heifers)  at  least. .  50.00 


Total  income  . $1,120.2!) 

Cost  of  keep  @  $40.00  per  year. . .  400.00 

$720.29 

The  income  for  three  more  years  should 
be  added  to  this  in  estimating  what  the 
cow  has  done  as  a  life  work.  In  the  same 
herd  is  a  cow  called  Queen.  This  cow 
has  also  made  a  record  of  912  pounds  of 
butter  fat,  or  1,062  pounds  of  butter  in 
six  years.  Thus,  while  Rose  gave  an  av¬ 
erage  of  448  pounds  of  butter  per  year, 
Queen  made  only  177  pounds.  In  her  best 
year  Rose  made  677.3  pounds  of  butter, 
or  more  than  one  ton.  From  their  pic¬ 
tures  the  two  cows  seem  to  be  of  about 
the  same  size,  and  would  probably  con¬ 
sume  about  the  same  quantity  of  food. 
During  the  10.  years  of  the  record  Rose 
also  produced  seven  calves,  four  of  them 
being  heifers.  If  these  are  anything  like 
their  mother  every  one  of  them  should  be 
kept.  It  will  be  seen  that  Rose  gave  an 
average  yearly  income  for  butter  fat  of 
$96,  while  Queen  gave  only  $38.  It  may 
be  possible  to  feed  a  cow  for  $38  a  year. 
The  Station  puts  the  cost  at  $40  and  if 
this  is  a  fair  figure,  Queen  lost  $2  each 
year,  while  Rose  gained  $56  for  her  owner ! 
Thus  Prof.  Fraser  is  justified  in  saying 
that  one  cow  is  a  great  success,  while  the 
other  is  a  charity  boarder.  Now  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  how  many  dead  beats  like  this 
Queen  are  there  in  your  herd?  Nearly 
every  untested  herd  can  show  them.  In 
18  Illinois  herds,  containing  333  cows, 
there  were  found  74,  or  one  in  five,  that 
were  as  poor  as  or  poorer  than  Queen. 
There  they  were  eating  their  heads  off 
and  expecting  their  owners  to  get  his  pay 
out  of  their  society  and  the  manure !  It 
is  just  as  Prof.  Fraser  says: 

“Quite  unsuspected  these  Queens  have 
everywhere  honeycombed  dairy  society, 
but  they  have  no  rightful  standing  in  the 
stalls  of  bread-winners,  and  should  be  un¬ 
masked  by  the  scales  and  test  and  sent  to 
the  only  destination  to  which  they  have  an 
honest  ticket — without  stop-over  or  return 
— the  butcher’s  block.  Look  out  for  these 
idle,  spendthrift  Queens.  They  may  not 
look  much  different  from  worthy  cows,  but 
ihey  are  different — vastly  different.” 


A  DISEASE  FROM  ALSIKE  CLOVER. 

IVe  have  had  considerable  to  say  about 
Alsike  clover,  and  the  use  made  of  it  on 
many  farms  through  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  On  some  farms  there  is 
complaint  of  what  is  called  clover  sickness, 
the  Red  clover  failing  to  grow  as  it  did  in 
former  years.  We  have  seen  farms  that 
were  noted  10  years  ago  for  the  production 
of  Red  clover,  where  fields,  which  formerly 
gave  bountiful  crops,  barely  cut  a  ton  to 
the  acre,  even  when  well  tilled,  well  limed 
and  fertilized.  In  some  cases  it  was  thought 
that  the  bacteria  which  works  upon  the 
roots  of  the  Red  clover  were  weakened  in 
some  way,  so  that  they  failed  to  aid  the 
plant  as  in  former  years.  In  one  or  two 
cases  fresh  supplies  of  bacteria  were  sup¬ 
plied  from  Washington  with  fair  success. 
On  most  farms,  however,  when  the  Red 
clover  began  to  run  out,  it  became  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  adding  a  quantity  of  Alsike  clover 
when  seeding.  In  some  sections  one  or  two 
quarts  of  Alsike  to  the  acre  were  added  to 
the  other  seed,  and  this  gave  such  excellent 
results  that  the  practice  became  general. 
The  Alsike  seemed  to  do  better  than  the 
Red,  especially  upon  the  damper  soils,  and 
it  is  getting  ta  be  considered  a  fair  substi¬ 
tute  for  Red  clover,  although  many  farmers 
use  both  varieties  together.  The  Alsike  does 
not  give  as  large  a  yield  as  the  Red.  It 
appears  to  ripen  a  little  later,  the  seeds  are 
smallar  than  Red  clover  seeds,  and  its 
habit  of  growth  is  closer  to  the  ground, 
go  that  wben  first  grown  most  farmers  are 


deceived  as  to  the  amount  of  hay  it  will 
produce.  So  far  as  the  hay  from  Alsike  is 
concerned  it  has  given  excellent  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Analysis  show  it  to  be  somewhat 
higher  in  feeding  value  than  Red  clover, 
and  all  classes  of  stock  are  fond  of  it. 

A  bulletin  from  the  Tennessee  Experiment 
Station  at  Knoxville  gives  an  excellent 
account  of  this  clover,  an'd  discusses  the 
only  objection  which  we  have  heard  to  it. 
It  appears  that  in  some  parts  of  Tennessee, 
considerable  Alsike  was  seeded,  the  fields 
being  used  as  pasture  for  all  kinds  of  stock. 
Complaints  began  to  come  to  the  station  of 
a  skin  disease  or  eruption  upon  horses  and 
mules  that  had  been  pastured  on  this  Alsike. 
These  complaints  became  so  general  that  an 
investigation  was  made,  and  it  appears  to 
be  demonstrated  that  the  reports  were  true. 
A  disease  did  attack  mules  and  horses  when 
pastured  in  this  way.  It  is  not  known  what 
causes  the  disease,  the  only  explanation 
made  being  that  some  toxic  effect  is  due 
to  the  plant  itself,  which  probably  gives  off 
a  poison,  either  this  or  a  disease  upon  the 
plant  in  the  form  of  a  mold.  It  seems  to 
be  demonstrated,  however,  that  the  disease 
is  due  to  the  Alsike.  The  symptoms  indi¬ 
cate  sores  or  rounded  swellings  on  the  skin. 
These  sores  are  from  one-half  to  five  or  six 
inches  in  diameter.  If  the  disease  follows 
its  course  without  treatment  the  skin  of 
these  sores  finally  drops,  leaving  a  deep, 
angry-looking  ulcer.  When  this  heals  a 
scar  is  left  covered,  with  more  or  less  white 
hair.  There  is  also  trouble  with  the  eye 
and  the  mouth,  the  tongue  being  usually 
affected,  and  in  bad  cases  the  nerve  system 
Is  affected,  showing  a  staggering  gait  and 
paralysis  of  the  throat.  In  most  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  simply  a  disease  of  the  skin,  and 
is  quickly  remedied  by  taking  the  animal 
from  the  Alsike  pasture  and  treating  the 
wounds  with  some  antiseptic  application, 
like  a  five-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 
When  the  ulcers  have  formed,  drying  powder 
composed  of  boric  acid  and  tannic  acid  in 
equal  parts  is  said  to  heal  them  It  is  an 
unfortunate  thing  that  this  excellent  clover 
when  used  as  a  pasture  affects  work  stock  in 
this  way.  There  seems  to  be  no  danger  what¬ 
ever  after  the  clover  has  been  cured  into 
hay  Cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  are  not  af¬ 
fected  at  all,  and  it  is  also  stated  that  where 
'Timothy,  Orchard  grass  or  other  grasses  are 
sown  with  the  Alsike,  and  where  the  stock 
can  have  access  to  the  grass,  no  trouble 
whatever  will  be  noticed. 


ANGORA  GOATS  AND  LAUREL. 

Recently  a  reader  asked  for  Angora  goats 
that  would  discriminate  in  feeding  upon 
brush  or  shrubs.  We  find  the  following 
statement  in  the  catalogue  of  Wm.  J.  Cohill, 
of  Washington  Co.,  Md. 

“Their  manure  is  noticeably  helpful  to 
the  grass  which  in  my  section,  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  Maryland,  springs  up  under 
them  as  they  clear  away  the  underbrush. 
To  establish  a  herd  the  first  requisite  is  a 
locality  which  is  adapted  to  the  successful 
raising  of  Angoras.  The  mountainous  and 
rocky  land  furnished  the  ideal  pasture,  but 
almost  any  kind  of  soil  except  wet  and 
marshy  land  is  suitable.  No  section  has 
been  found  that  is  too  hot  nor  too  cool  for 
Angoras,  but  they  thrive  best  in  the  Northern 
States.  Pure  drinking  water  is  essential. 
In  western  Maryland  most  of  the  northern 
and  western  slopes  of  the  brushwood  ridges 
have  laurel  on  them.  Tills  plant,  which  is 
commonly  called  Sheep  laurel,  is  poisonous 
to  Angoras  if  consumed  in  quantities,  and 
where  the  land  is  densely  covered  with  laurel 
it  would  not  be  advisable  to  raise  Angoras, 
but  if  the  laurel  is  in  small  patches  it  can 
be  ‘snaked’  with  a  team  and  log  chain.” 


Biiid  Killers  Fined. — Turf,  Farm  and 
Home  prints  the  following  note  from  Maine  : 

“An  Italian  laborer  was  arrested  Sunday, 
by  Game  Warden  Walter  I.  Neal  and  Chief 
Staples  of  the  Stockton  police,  charged  with 
shooting  birds  protected  by  law.  The  man 
was  brought  before  Justice  Murry,  Monday, 
and  fined  $30  and  costs  and  his  gun  taken. 
The  fine  was  promptly  paid.  Ever  since 
work  commenced  on  the  Seaport  Railroad 
there  has  been  complaints  that  the  Italians 
were  killing  birds,  shooting  or  snaring  the 
robins,  sparrows,  swallows,  any  kind  they 
could  get,  and  even  robbing  nests  of  the 
young  birds.  These  they  roasted  on  a  spit 
over  a  fire,  and  considered  them  a  great 
delicacy.  Recently  the  slaughter  has  greatly 
increased,  and  it  was  thought  best  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  sun-burned  sons  of  Italy  that 
song  birds  were  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  officers  had 
but  little  trouble  in  finding  a  bird  hunter 
to  make  an  example  of,  and  after  a  little 
search  rounded  up  a  sportsman  who  was 
banging  away  with  a  double-barrelled  shot¬ 
gun  and  had  several  birds  in  his  pocket.  It 
is  thought  that  the  $30  fine  will  have  the 
desired  effect,  and  the  news  will  spread 


like  wild  fire  through  the  Italian  gangs 
the  length  of  the  system  that  game  suppers 
must  hereafter  be  confined  to  crows  and 
hawks.” 

Dishorning  Cattle. — We  dishorn  nearly 
all  of  our  cattle  here  in  Iowa.  We  dishorn 
our  yearlings  in  the  Fall  or  Spring;  the 
Fall,  as  soon  as  the  flies  leave,  is  a  good  time, 
or  about  the  first  of  March.  The  horns 
should  be  cut  off  before  the  flies  come.  Cattle 
can  be  dishorned  at  any  age;  it  is  better  to 
cut  the  horns  off  when  they  are  young. 
It  pays  well  to  dishorn  cattle;  they  feed 
a  great  deal  better,  there  are  no  bosses 
among  them  then,  and  it  does  not  take  near 
the  room  for  them ;  you  can  put  20  head  in 
a  barn  loose  where  you  couldn't  put  half 
that  many  with  horns  on.  They  ship  by* 
the  carload  so  much  better,  they  sell  to 
shinoers  from  five  to  10  cents  more  than 
cattle  with  their  horns  on.  If  you  have  a 
cow  or  steer  that  is  inclined  to  be  cross  just 
cut  its  horns  off  and  it  stops  the  trouble. 
It  takes  less  corn  to  feed  cattle  with  their 
horns  off  than  with  their  horns  on. 

Iowa.  F.  W.  HARDING. 

Barn  Building. — In  rebuilding  our  new 
milk  plant  the  King  system  of  ventilation  was 
placed  in  the  cheese  curing  rooms,  and  is 
working  admirably.  I  feel  quite  confident 
that  we  greatly  facilitated  its  operation  in 
warm  weather  by  increasing  the  area  of  the 
intake  flues.  They  have  one-half  more  area 
than  the  out-take.  At  no  time  do  they  cease 
working  altogether,  but  the  circulation  is  nec¬ 
essarily  slow  when  no  air  is  stirring  out¬ 
side,  but  with  the  smallest  wind  movement 
the  circulation  at  once  becomes  exceedingly 
brisk.  So  fresh  and  pure  is  the  air  that  the 
usual  cheese  odor  is  lacking,  and  one  can 
work  in  the  room  with  doors  shut  and  have 
none  of  that  close  feeling.  The  side  walls 
are  filled  with  dry  planer  shavings,  making 
most  complete  insulation.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  cheese  under  this  fresh  dry  air, 
while  green  are  not  affected  by  the  heat  as 
they  were  in  the  old  building  where  ventila¬ 
tion  was  lacking.  h.  e.  c. 

Lapeer,  Mich. 
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Kill*  every  fly  it 

strikes,  when  either  of 
our  patent  sprayers  is  used ; 
keeps  off  the  rest.  The  origi¬ 
nal  stock  protector,  absolute¬ 
ly  harmless  toman  or  beast. 
Cures  all  sores,  prevents  con¬ 
tagious  diseases;  used  by 
same  dairymen  since  1885, 
because  it  protects  cows  in 
^.'pasture  from  all  insect  pests 
longer  than  any  imitation. 
Half  cent’s  worth  saves  3  quarts  milk  and  much  flesh. 
No  lice  in  poultry  honae  or  any  place  it  is  sprayed.  Ii 
dealer  hasn't  SHOO-FLY  (made  in  Philadelphia)  send  $1 
for  Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO-FLY  to 
protect  200  cows.  Name  express  office.  $1  returned  if 
cows  not  protected.  Free  Booklet  describes  Compressed 
Air  Sprayer — sprays  50  cows  in  a  few  minutes. 

Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  1018  Fairmount  Ave., Philadelphia 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 

Sovereign  Horse  Remedy. 

We  offer  $100.  for  any  case  of  colic,  curb, 
splint  or  lameness  it  fails  to  cure  whem 
we  say  cure  is  possible.  Our  great  book, 

"Veterinary  Experience."  free.  100 
pages,  a  perfect  guide.  Send  for  copy. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co_ 
30Boverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CANADIAN  BRANCH: 

32  St,  G&bnU  Street,  ilontre.l,  Quebec, 


Breeders’  Directory 


FOR  PROFIT,  The 

Jersey  Red  Sow 

will  do  the  work.  Lots  of  Pigs,  careful 
mothers.  Free  48  page  Catalogue. 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Nloorestown,  N.J.  • 


ERSEY  REDS,  CHESTER  WHITES. 

Choice  pigs— any  age  of  the  highest  standard. 
Write  for  prices  and  state  age  wanted. 

HOLMES  SEED  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Penn. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier.  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85tli,  No.  0)215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
08000,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Unoklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  eEBJXIE 

Hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
Meadow  Brook  Stock  Farm,  Rochester.  Mich. 


PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARMtJiSS' SCf'fi 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WXIiLiOTJGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 
In  Calf.  Hamilton  &Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  PIGS 

for  sale.  June  19th  and  24th  farrow.  Write 

W.  SWARTZ,  Shelly,  Pennsylvania. 


Regipt’d  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire,  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
Collie  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
Poultry.  Come  see  my 
stock  and  make  your  own 
_  ,  ,  selections.  8end  2c.  stamp 

Fancy  <>f  Eureka  130*91  for  New  Catalogue. 
EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


Jersey  Cattle,  Berkshire  Hogs, 
„  „  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

R-  F.  SHANNON,  905  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS  from  1  to  12  months  old 
Breeding,  price  and  individuality  right- 
W.  A.  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  New  York. 


JERSEYS.  Two  bulls  4  to  5  mos.  old,  5 heifers 3  to  5 
“  mos.  old.  All  solid  color.  St.  Lambert  and  Golden 
Lad  strain.  Cheap  and  good.  J. A. Herr, Lancaster, Pa. 


I  C  fkl  ML]  Wo  will  sell  a  few  fine 

V  Eh  I  m  ll  EL  I  ■  Jennets  bred  to  a  thor¬ 
oughbred  Jack,  to  foal  next  spring.  A  good  chance 
to  get  a  fine  Jack  colt  at  a  low  price. 

HOLT  FARM  COMPANY,  Ellijay,  Ga. 


Purebred  Holstein  Friesian  Bull  Calves 

Choice  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


“SAVE-THE-HORSE”  SPAVIN  CURE 

)  Trade  Mark  cures  these 

Permanently  Cures  8pHnt,  Wlnd- 
puff,  Shoe  Boll,  Injured  Tendons 
and  all  Lameness.  No  scar  or  loss 
ofhair.  Horse  works  as  usual, 
a  bottle,  with  written  binding 
guarantee  or  contract.  Send 
for  copy,  booklet  and  letters 
from  business  men  and  trainers 
on  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid* 

Troy  Chemical  Co,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL 
WEAVE 
REMEDY 


DONT 
LET 
HIM 
SUFFER 

SEND 
TO-DAY 
ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 

ONLY  POSITIVE 

AND 

PERMANENT 


MINERAL 

Fourth  A 
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$3  PACKAGE  , 

will  cure  any  case 

or  your  money  will  be 
refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE  will 

cure  ordinary  cases. 

Sent  post  paid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

AGENTS  WANTED , 

REMEDY  COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH  PA. 


Registered  angora  GOATS.-Pairs  or 
trios.  REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 
Write  for  prices  and  information. 
MELROSE  STOCK  FARM.  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y, 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind, 
also  Ferrets.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa, 


F*OLLIE  PUPS,  registered  stock. 

^  rnmrtnn  and 


Also  Buff  Or¬ 
pington  and  Barred  Rock  Chickens.  Stock  right, 
prices  right.  W.  A.  LOTHERS,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


FOR  CAI  C~ Black,  Tan  and  White  Collie 
rUn  OHLC  Puppies;  nicely  marked;  strong 
and  vigorous;  eight  weeks  old.  Nine  males,  one 
female,  by  Jack  Galopin  out  of  Golda,  she  by  Blanck 
Flockmaster.  $5.00  each  while  they  last. 

HILLHURST  FARM,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  postal  card  for  64-page  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  COKTELYOU,  Somerville,  N .  J. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  on 
anything  needed  inHolstein-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM.  Riflon,  Ulster  Co..  N.Y. 


Reg.  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS  and  0. 1.  C.  SWINE 

at  reasonable  prices  for  sale.  We  have  some  excel¬ 
lent  Cattle  and  Swine;  all  ages.  Write  your  wants  to 
Jas.  Marvin  &  Son,  Andover,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio. 

The  Edgewater  Herd, 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Holstein  cattle  of  the  purest  breeding.  Chester 
White,  Poland  China,  Berkshire,  Essex,  and  Duroc 
Jersey  Red  Swine  of  all  ages  A  Splendid  bred  lot 
of  Young  Stock  on  Hand  for  Sale,  also  Choice  Grade 
Dairy  Cows.  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 
Address  W.  R.  SELLECK,  Huntington,  N.Y. 


Registered  Poland  Chinas 

Pigs  from  six  weeks  to  six  months 
old.  The  finest  I  ever  raised.  Lengthy 
symmetrical,  large  boned  and  thrifty. 

Pedigree  with  each  Pig.  Write  for  .Imm****'*™* 
what  you  want.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  “Round 
Hill  Stock  Farm,”  Singers  Glen,  Rockingham 
County,  Va.  W.  H.  RODuERS,  Manager. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
S.  C,  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  you  desire  the  best  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  order 

E.  Hi  KNAPP  &  SON,  -  FABIUS,  N,  Y, 
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THE  FARM  LABOR  QUESTION. 

On  pages  534  and  535  are  two  letters 
on  the  farm  labor  question ;  the  views  of 
each  are  similar.  Certainly  the  experience 
of  the  hired  man  was  peculiarly  unfortu¬ 
nate,  and  would  be  hard  to  believe,  did  I 
not  know  some  in  my  own  vicinity  who 
are  equal  to  those  he  describes ;  one  in  par¬ 
ticular,  who  will  have  fromoneto  six  hired 
men  during  the  year,  all  refusing  to  stay 
under  his  system  of  farming,  nor  would 
I  or  any  employer  of  labor  if  put  in  their 
places  continue  under  such  treatment  any 
longer  than  it  would  take  to  pack  our  grip 
and  move  out.  But  happily  such  places 
are  few  in  number  in  this  section.  Thirty 
years  ago  and  more  it  used  to  be  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  come  to  supper  at  five  o’clock 
and  then  return  to  the  field  and  work  till 
seven  and  some  later.  This  custom  was 
very  unpleasant  to  me  and  I  vowed  if 
ever  I  could  have  my  say  things  would 
be  different.  I  was  no  different  from 
other  young  men ;  I  liked  to  mingle  with 
boys  and  girls  of  my  age,  and  have  a  good 
time  as  we  went  along.  The  old  custom 
left  us  no  time  to  do  so.  This  was  grind¬ 
ing  and  dispiriting,  and  I  tried  what  some 
persuasive  arguments  in  my  favor  would 
accomplish  toward  what  I  called  a  reform. 
I  coaxed  my  people  to  try  having  our  sup¬ 
per  at  six  o’clock,  and  we  did  so,  and  I 
soon  convinced  them  that  I  was  -accom¬ 
plishing  more  with  the  team  than  before, 
when,  oftentimes  in  going  home  from  our 
farthest  field  we  would  walk  more  than  a 
mile  and  consume  from  one  to  1  /  hour 
all  to  no  purpose,  simply  adding  that  much 
more  to  our  daily  work  or  labor.  From 
that  time  on,  the  system  of  hours  and 
labor  have  come  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible 
to  a  10-hour  plan  and  I  have  always  be¬ 
lieved  that  my  teams  and  men  did  more 
and  better  work  and  did  it  pleasanter  and 
happier  by  being  treated  in  a  humane  man¬ 
ner.  There  were  those  in  my  neighbor¬ 
hood  who  took  me  to  task  for  the  inno¬ 
vation,  as  it  soon  caused  discontent  among 
the  other  men,  when  mine  were  leaving 
the  field  for  the  day  and  others  returning 
for  an  hour  or  more  of  labor.  Now  it  is 
an  exception  if  any  farm  employer  tries  to 
do  different. 

As  to  the  matter  of  wages,  the  farmer  is 
certainly  handicapped.  Many  are  paying 
more  than  they  can  afford,  economizing 
in  every  conceivable  manner  in  order  to 
pay  the  labor  that  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  a  living  out  of -the  farm.  As  to 
combinations  for  protection,  that  is  out  of 
the  question ;  too  many  in  the  business  and 
widely  separated.  Then  again  our  National 
lawmakers  and  the  President  are  all 
against  the  enhancement  of  the  value  of 
farm  products,  as  witness  the  efforts,  by 
irrigation,  to  open  more  of  our  land  to 
production.  The  farmer  is  beset  on  every 
hand  until  the  business  is  a  gamble  of  the 
greatest  hazard.  Just  let  me  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  a  few  of  the  risks.  In  our  sec¬ 
tion,  or  within  a  radius  of  10  miles,  too 
frequent  rains  have  prevented  the  proper 
planting  of  beans,  cabbage  and  potatoes ;  it 
also  greatly  hinders  in  the  cultivation. 
Beans  and  potatoes  are  liable  to  blight, 
corn  greatly  hurt  with  the  cutworm,  apples 
poorly  set,  trees  much  affected  with  twig 
blight;  spraying  for  all  kinds  of  insects, 
pests  and  fungus;  hailstorms  that  have 
destroyed  fruit,  grain  and  much  of  the 
grass.  Now,  if  you  will  please  tell  me 
how  the  farmer  is  going  to  pay  in  com¬ 
petition  with  other  kinds  of  employment 
and  not  seen  ruin  staring  him  in  the  face, 
it  would  settle  the  question  for  many.  It 
certainly  is  not  an  encouraging  situation 
for  a  young  man  to  look  forward  to  the 
business  of  farming.  As  to  the  scoring 
the  hired  man  gives  the  farm  employer,  I 
wish  to  say  this  much.  It  is  purely  in 
the  disposition  of  the  man  and  not  in  the 
occupation.  I  have  in  mind  a  man  lately 
from  the  city,  who  owns  and  lives  upon 
a  farm  not  two  miles  away,  who  is  a  ty¬ 
rant,  not  humane  to  either  man  or  beast. 
The  same  is  true  in  other  kinds  of  em¬ 
ployment;  the  only  difference  is  the  fact 
you  do  not  live  under  the  same  roof  with 
them.  Here  is  another  point :  it  is  far 
better  for  employers  and  employees  to  live 


apart;  living  in  the  family  is  the  cause  of 
most  of-  the  trouble.  The  old  saying, 
‘“familiarity  breeds  contempt,”  is  quite 
true.  AN  EMPLOYER. 

Central  New  York. 

NOTES  FROM  AN  ALFALFA  COUNTY 

It  amuses  us  in  Onondago  County  to 
see  so  much  interest  elicited  in  the  matter 
of  Alfalfa  culture.  With  us  it  has  the  free 
hardiness  of  a  weed.  We  have  not  tried 
sowing  it  on  asphalt  pavements,  but  al¬ 
most  every  other  known  soil  has  been 
used  for  it.  If  we  have  a  rough,  stony 
bank,  for  instance,  that  we  desire  to  cover 
with  green,  we  sow  on  some  Alfalfa  seed. 
That  is  all.  Cultures!  How  we  do  laugh 
at  that  phase  of  homeopathy !  Last  year 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  hay  was 
marketed,  some  of  it  for  car  shipment. 
As  for  horse  feed,  I  can  give  you  the 
statement  that  our  horse  is  kept  almost 
solely  on  this  hay.  He  will  leave  oats  to 
eat  Alfalfa  leaves.  My  father’s  horses 
have  had  it  for  their  main  food  since 
about  1890.  I  cannot  learn  that  any  liv¬ 
eryman  here  has  adopted  it  for  horses, 
but  many  of  the  cartmen  use  it.  One 
veterinary  says  that  a  general  use  of  it 
by  horse  owners  would  relieve  him  of 
much  of  his  practice.  j.  t.  Roberts. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  SILO  OUTSIDE  OF  BARN. 

I  intend  to  build  a  round  silo  this  month 
and  am  undecided  whether  to  build  in  the 
barn  or  outside,  where  it  will  require  more 
expense  to  cover  it.  I  do  not  like  to  spare 
the  room  in  the  barn  and  I  have  no  plan 
for  it  where  it  could  be  filled  conveniently 
unless  I  put  it  outside  (on  east  side  of  barn). 
Would  it  be  .necessary  to  enclose  the  silo 
to  keep  from  freezing  in  this  lattitude?  How 
deep  should  I  dig  for  foundation,  and  in 
what  proportion  should  I  use  the  sand  and 
cement?  What  is  the  best  method  of  con¬ 
structing  this  foundation?  I  thought  of 
building  the  silo  10  or  11  feet  in  diameter 
and  18  feet  tall,  staves  being  2x4  in.  x  18 
feet  spruce.  I  planned  on  having  two  6  x  G 
inch  uprights  for  the  frame  of  a  continu¬ 
ous  door  two  feet  wide,  bolted  by  five-eighths 
inch  rods  3%  feet  long,  every  three  feet, 
with  a  joist  to  keep  uprights  apart.  Then 
have  the  end  of  the  hoops  bolted  through 
the  G  x  6  at  an  angle  to  maintain  the 
curvature  of  the  silo.  What  size  hoops 
would  you  advise  and  what  would  be  the 
easiest  and  most  practical  way  of  setting 
up  the  staves?  o.  w.  k. 

I  would  build  outside,  and  you  will  have 
less  trouble  with  freezing  on  the  east  side. 
While  the  thermometer  will  not  stand 
fnuch  lower  on  the  north  and  west  sides 
of  a  building,  constant  wind  pressure  will 
cause  loss  of  more  heat.  You  will  have 
some  trouble  from  freezing,  and  the  per¬ 
centage  will  be  greater  in  a  silo  11  feet 
diameter  than  one  20  feet.  I  think  I 
would  chance  it.  It  does  not  damage 
silage  to  freeze.  The  trouble  comes  from 
having  a  large  body  thaw  out  at  once,  and 
being  exposed  to  the  air  decay  soon  fol¬ 
lows.  Take  care  when  the  warm  weather 
comes,  and  feed  as  fast  as  possible.  If  you 
cannot  keep  up,  then  pack  the  thawed 
silage  in  the  silo  and  wet  it.  freely  to  pre¬ 
vent  fermentation.  Dig  the  foundation 
same  as  for  barn  wall.  You  know  better 
than  I  depth  of  freezing  and  nature  of 
soil.  Fill  a  15-inch  trench  with  small 
stone,  and  sand  six  parts,  Portland  cement 
one  part,  allowing  it  to  come  above  top 
of  ground  from  one  to  V/2  foot.  Into  this 
soft  cement  bed  the  sill  2x4-inch  stuff.  I 
would  advise  against  using  spruce.  The 
sap  of  spruce  decays  quickly.  I  would 
rather  use  pine,  which  will  in  your  section 
probably  not  cost  over  $5  per  1,000  more 
than  spruce.  You  can  make  the  doors 
as  you  suggest,  but  I  have  a  silo  in  use 
six  years  with  continuous  doors,  only  they 
run  up  zigzag  with  two  staves  between 
the  rows  of  doors ;  the  doors  are  made  re¬ 
frigerator  door  style,  and  hung  on  the  out¬ 
side  and  fastened  with  icebox  fasteners. 
They  are  always  ready,  quickly  opened  and 
shut,  never  get  lost  or  fail  to  come  out, 
and  never  have  we  lost  a  pound  of  silage 
next  the  doors.  The  hoops,  which  are 
wire  rope,  run  between  the  doors.  It  is 
a  conundrum  to  me  whv  people  do  not  use 
these  doors  instead  of  complicated  patents. 
If  round  iron  is  used  buy  ^-inch;  if  steel 
rope  H-inch,  h,  e,  cook, 


Lost  Strayed  or 
Stolen— One  Cow 


That  is  about  what  happens  each  year 
for  the  man  who  owns  five  cows  and 
does  not  use  a  Tubular  cream  sepa¬ 
rator.  He  loses  in  cream  more  than 
the  price  of  a  good  cow.The  more  cows 
he  owns  the  greater  the  loss.  This  is  a 
fact  on  which  Agricultural  Colleges, 
Dairy  Experts  and  the  best  Dairymen 
all  agree,  and  so  do  you  if  you  use  a 
Tubular.  If  not,  it’s  high  time  you 


im 


did.  You  can’t  afford  to  lose  the  price 
Of  one  or  more  cows  each  year— there’s 
no  reason  why  you  should.  Get  a  Tu¬ 
bular  and  get  more  and  better  cream 
out  of  the  milk  ;save  time  and  labor  and 
have  warm  sweet  skimmed  milk  for  the 
calves.  Don’t  buy  some  cheap  rattle¬ 
trap  thing  called  a  separator;  that 
won’t  do  any  good.  You  need  a  real 
skimmer  that  does  perfect  work, skims 
clean,  thick  or  thin,  hot  or  cold;  runs 
easy;  simple  in  construction:  easily 
understood.  That’s  the  Tubular  and 
there  is  but  one  Tubular,  the  Shar- 

files  Tubular.  Don’t  you  want  our 
ittle  book  “Business  Dairymen,”  and  | 
our  Catalog  A.  l53both  free?  A  postal 
will  bring  them. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Go. 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


A  MATTER  OF  FACT 


1879-1906 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

Separators 


THE  BEST 
TRY  ONE 

Catalogue  Free 
750,000  In  Use 


74  Cortlandt  Street 


CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 


- 


DOUBLE  VALUE 

from  your  manure.  Cover  two  acres 
to  every  one  by  hand,  spreading 
with  better  results  and  do  it  as 
fast  as  10  men  with  forks. 

•^MILLER... 
Manure  Spreader 
and  Pulverizer 

is  the  only  low  down  spreader,  easy  to 
load.  Handles  all  manure,  pulverizes 
thoroughly,  spreads  evenly,  thick  or 
thin,  as  wanted.  Right  width  to 
straddle  corn  rows.  Solid  bottom  box, 
scraped  clean  every  load.  Automatic 
drag  return,  safety  end-gate,  double 
drive.  Send  for  catalog  Nl  and  know 
every  reason  why  you  should  own  a 
Miller  modern  spreader. 

The  NEWARK  MACHiNECO.,  Newark, O. 


WEEDSPORT  SILOS 

The  three  stylos  we  build  are  mod¬ 
els  of  up-to-date  silo  construction. 
The  cut  shows  the  “Weedsport 
Improved  Silo,”  with  removable 
sliding,  interchangeable  doors,  and 
Octagon  Shingle  Roof. 

A  Silo  will  pay  its  cost  in  one  year 
from  saving  in  fodder  and  increase 
of  milk.  Write  for  Catalogue,  stat¬ 
ing  size  wanted. 

THE  ABRAM  WALRATH  CO., 

Box  83, 

WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 

The  kind  that  "Uncle  Sam”  uses.  Contin¬ 
uous  opening  Front,  Air-tight  Doors,  Per¬ 
manent  Iron  Ladder.  Also  Silo  Filling 
Machinery,  Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  and 
Dog  Powers,  Threshers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 

Box  I  I,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


The  International 


Is  the  only  Silo  with  an  Automatic  Self  Adjusting 
Hoop.  Also  has  Continuous,  Open  Front,  Air  Tight, 
and  Easy  Operating  Door,  and  a  Permanent  Laduer, 
always  in  Position.  Made  of  Selected  2-inch  Tank 
Pine.  Matched,  ready  to  set  up.  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Box  91,  Jefferson,  O 


A  Davis 


Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator  direct 
from  factory 
at  factory 


prices,  costs  half  as  muchas  mostothers. 
No  agents’  fees  to  double  prices.  Investi¬ 
gate  our  liberal  sellingplan  and  the  sim¬ 
ple  three-piece  bowl  machine.  Gets  every 
drop  of  cream.  Tank  3  feet  7  inches  high. 
Write  for  money  saving  catalog  No.  1  40. 


Davis  Cream  Separator  Co. 

S6A  North  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


No  More  Blind  Horses 

sore  eyes,  BARRY  CO,,  Iowa  City.  Iowa,  have  a  cure. 


STODDARD  LINE 

- OF - 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 


For  farm,  shop  or  mill  use.  Vertical 
or  horizontal.  Mounted  or  Stationary 
Sizes  from  1%  to  100  H.  P. 


Pumping  and  Electric  Lighting  Outfits  a  Specialty. 
Sold  under  Our  Guarantee. 


STODDARD  MFG.  CO., 

Write  for  Catalog  E.  H. 


Rutland,  Vt. 


SMALLEY  "tonne, 

is  guaranteed  the  strongest,  lightest  running,  most  economical  built.  The 
New  Special  No.  18  (shown  here  1  is  made  of  extra  heavy  material,  buili  excep¬ 
tionally  strong — hence,  the  name  ‘‘Special.” 

The  fodder  is  in  rapid  motion  from  the  time 
it  is  deposited  on  the  traveling  table  till  it 
enters  the  silo,  thus  requiring  less  power 
to  operate  than  other  similar  machines. 

Handles  bundles  of  any  size.  Capacity  is 
limited  only  by  the  amount  of  fodder  you 
can  feed  it.  Patented  safety  devices  brake 
accidents  impossible. 

Write  to-day  for  onr  Free  Catalogue,  which 
gives  fullinformation  concerning  our  17  sizes  of  silo 
fillers;  also  shredders,  huskers,  sweep  and  tread 
powers,  feed  millsand  root  cutters. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  227,  Manitowoc,  Wi*. 


How  About  YOUR  Ensilage? 

“OHIO”  Ensilage  Cutters  cut  two  ways — cut  and  elevate  the  corn  into 
silo  at  an  amazing  speed ;  and  cut  off  huge  slices  from  your  ensilage  expenses. 

How  does  it  “cut”  expenses?  By  its  immense  capacity,  its  self  feed 
mechanism,  its  power-saving  direct  draft  blower,  its  simply  operated 
silage  distributor,  its  minimum  use  of  power  for  maximum  results. 

Silage  as  a  milk  and  beef  producer  is 
far  superior  to  grain.  Our  book 
ern  Silage  Methods”  (10c)  tells  all  about 
Our  Ensilage  Cutter  Catalog  will  easily  con¬ 
vince  the  man  who  wants  the  best.  Send 
for  it.  Manufactured  only  by 
The  Silver  Manufacturing  Co., 

Salem.  Ohio. 
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HUMOROUS 


There’s  a  sewer  called  Madame  Sussaud, 
Slow  sewers  she  shows  how  to  sew. 

Says  she :  “If,  So-and-So, 

You  sew  so  you'll  sew  slow; 

So  you’ll  only  sew  so-so.  Sew  so !” 

— Westminster  Gazette. 

“Did  you  go  to  Billy  Jones’  funeral?” 
“I  did.”  “As  a  mourner?”  “Yes;  some¬ 
body  stole  my  hat!” — Illustrated  Bits. 

Bobby  (to  stout  uncle)  :  “Uncle,  could¬ 
n’t  a  fellow  have  a  fine  Sunday  dinner  if 
he  was  as  hungry  as  me  an’  as  roomy  as 
you  ?” — Tit-Bits. 

Country  kids  ;  “Come  on  in  wadin’, 
Willie.  It’s  fine!”  City  Boarder; 
“C-c-can’t.  I’m  ’fraid  of  getting  my  shoes 
and  stockings  all  wet.” — Harper’s  Bazar. 

“Well,  doctor,  do  you  think  it  is  any¬ 
thing  serious?”  “Oh,  not  at  all.  It  is 
merely  a  boil  on  the  back  of  your  neck, 
but  I  would  advise  you  to  keep  your  eye 
on  it.” — Le  Rire. 

“Senator,  what  do  you  think  your  pros¬ 
pects  arc  for  being  re-elected?”  “Fine,” 
replied  Senator  Badger.  “They’ve  got  to 
do  it  or  I’ll  tell  how  they  elected  me  the 
first  time.” — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Visitor:  “Why  do  you  make  some  of 
your  pies  round  and  some  of  them 
square?”  Wife:  “Because  my  husband 
has  been  complaining  of  the  sameness  of 
his  diet  lately.” — Cleveland  Leader. 

“Yes,  that  steam  yacht  over  there  has 
lost  three  owners  within  the  past  two 
years.”  “Dear,  dear.  Water  is  a  very 
treacherous  element.'  “Water!  It  isn’t 
water  that  kills  ’em — it’s  the  other  stuff.” 
— Cleveland  Plain-Dealer. 

“Got  the  job  o’  business  cards  done  fur 
Doc  Filler  ?”  asked  the  country  editor. 
“Ya-as,”  replied  his  foreman,  “it’s  done, 
but  Hi  made  a  leetle  mistake  a-sett.in’  it 
up.  Mcbbe  Doc’ll  kick,  but  I  reckon  it 
ain’t  so  fur  wrong.”  “W’at  is  it?”  “Hi 
made  it  ‘Prescription  Carefully  Confound¬ 
ed.” — Philadelphia  Press. 

Farmer  Stackrider  (ruminatingly)  :  “I 
kinda  b’lieve  I’ll  buy  me  one  o’  these  ’ere 
safety  razors  that  I  see  adve’tised  so 
much.”  Mrs.  Stackrider  (peevishly)  — : 
“Yes,  that’s  just-exactly  like  you,  Jason! 
You  ain’t  got  no  more  consideration  for  a 
toilin’  woman  than  a  mill-stun !  How  do 
you  s’pose  I  can  rip  up  seams  with  a  safe¬ 
ty  razor?” — Puck. 

The  New  Arrival:  “Do  you  take  any 
exercise  here  before  breakfast?”  The  na¬ 
tive:  “Not  often.”  The  New  Arrival: 
“In  Russia  we  have  no  regular  exercise. 
Every  man,  however,  does  something  to 
stir  his  blood.”  The  Native:  “And  what 
did  you  do?”  The  New  Arrival:  “I  usu¬ 
ally  went  out  and  shot  an  admiral.” — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Employer:  “There’s  a  man  called  Rob¬ 
inson  at  the  foot  of  the  High  street  owes 
us  five  pounds.  You  will  call  and  collect 
the  money.”  Collector:  “But  there  are 
about  a  dozen  Robinsons  in  that  part  of 
the  town.  Which  one  is  it?”  Employer: 
“I’m  really  not  sure,  but  you’ll  know  our 
Robinson  at  once  by  the  fact  that  he 
kicks  you  out.” — Pearson’s  Weekly. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWnOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  I.ow  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL.  346  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  SIMPLICITY  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

PnrP  nil  TDI  A  I  to  Aliy  Ilian  who  requires  power  on 
r  ntt  U  II  I  niAL  his  farm.  To  prove  that  the  SIM¬ 
PLICITY  will  do  more  work  at  less  cost  in  less  time  than  any 
other  power  or  any  other  engine,  we  will  let  you  use  It  first,  and 
then  if  satisfied  you  can  pay  for  it  on  our  easy  terms.  FRKK 
TRIAL  PLAN,  catalogue  showing  engine  in  use,  instruction  and 
experience  books,  all  sent  FREE  to  those  who  write.  Address 

WESTERN  MALLEABLE  &  GREY  IRON  MFG. 
CO.,  30  Chase  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

For  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 
Send  for  allmills  advertised,  keep  the  best  and  return 
alt  others.  We  pay  the  freight  and  send  mills  on 
10  days’  free  trial.  39th  Annual  Catalogue  FREE. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO..  Rhiladelphia,  Fa. 


Climax  Ensilage  Cutter 

Simplest,  cheapest  and  most  perfect  working  of  all  ensilage 
machines.  Cuts  and  elevates  at  one  operation,  with  no  litter 
or  waste.  No  other  style  of  cutter  compares  with  the 

Inward  Shearing  Cut 

of  knives  and  the  Climax  is  the  only  cutter  that  has 
it.  Don’t  be  caught  by  bare  claims  of  superiority 
without  proof.  Read  the  record  of  the  Fair  and 
other  Competitive  Tests.  We  are  always  anxious  to 
let  the  Climax  work  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine, 
the  buyer  to  take  the  best.  It  you  want  to  ho  sure  of  the  best,  ask 
for  the  competitive  test.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

WARS AW-WILK INSON  CO.,  50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.  V.  ^ 


T  Complete 
-chine 

4ar 


os  .*y 

Huts  and  Elevates 
7  to  25  Tons  an  Hour 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILAGE 

Is  bo  perfectly  preserved,  fresh,  rich  and  delicious  that  cows  are 
eager  for  It  and  will  leave  other  food  to  get  it.  It  increases  their 
milk  yield  and  adds  to  the  profits  of  dairy  farming. 

The  Green  Mountain  Is  the  standard  silo  of  the  dairying  world.  ( 
Best  in  every  particular  and  fully  guaranteed. 

Agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory.  Write  for  booklet  H  < 

STODDARD  MPO.  CO.,  RUTLAND,  Vt. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  Maybe  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  "C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

Zb  Warren  SL,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Ronton. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Ctilragr.  234  Craig  St..  Went,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

40  North  Jth  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Titt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Anmrgura  90,  Havana,  Cuba. 


MEANS 
■SATISFACTION 


A  building  covered  with  Amatite  is 
prepared  to  stand  all  kinds  of  weather  —  winds, 
rainstorms,  hailstorms,  hot  weather,  cold  weather. 

In  addition  it  is  an  excellent  fire  retardent.  You  have 
secured  the  very  best  Ready  Roofing  you  can  buy  for  the 
money  when  you  invest  in  Amatite. 

It  doesn’t  shrink,  crack,  buckle,  creep  or  rot.  It’s  the 
up-to-date  Ready  R.oofing  for  up-to-date  farm  and  factory 
buildings,  warehouses,  etc. 

Write  for  Testing  Sample  and  Booklet  to  our  nearest  office. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

AMATITE  DEPARTMENT 


New  York 

Allegheny 

Cleveland 


Minneapolis 


Chicago 
KansasCity 
St.  Louis 


Boston 


Philadelphia 
New  Orleans 
Cincinnati 


Tl,e  LEG  SPREADERS 


Get  a  Machine 
You  Can 
Depend  Upon 


MORE  important  than  anything  else  is  to 
get  a  spreader  that  will  not  be 
breaking  down.  Everything  else  counts  for 
nothing  if  its  parts  are  weak  or  not  adapted  to 
the  service  required  of  them. 

That’s  the  first  great  point  in  favor  of  the 
I.  H.  C.  spreaders.  They  are  designed  to  be 
working  machines. 

They  are  built  so  they  do  hard  work  and  heavy 
work — do  it  where  fields  are  rough  and  un¬ 
even  and  hilly,  as  well  as  on  the  smoothest 
meadows.  They  stand  the  wear  and  tear. 

Don’t  you  ever  believe  that  you  will  regret 
having  bought  a  strong  machine. 

Then  the  working  devices  of  the  I.  H.  C. 
spreaders  must  appeal  to  you.  Everything  is 
‘just  to  your  hand.” 


Only  one  lever  for  everything.  That’s 
something.  Some  spreaders  have  three  or  four. 

A  vibrating  rake  levels  the  load.  The  I.  H.  C. 
are  the  only  spreaders  that  have  it.  And  you 
simply  cannot  spread  evenly  if  manure  does 
not  come  to  cylinder  level  on  top. 

Wide  range  of  feed — just  as  fast  or  slow 
as  you  want  to  spread. 

Never  any  lack  for  power  on  cylinder.  The 
heavy  rear  axle  is  turned  by  both  hind  wheels 
No  lost  motion. 

And  you  don’t  have  manure  that  is  too  wet 
or  too  dry,  caked  or  frozen  too  hard,  for  the 
I.  H.  C.  spreaders  to  handle  perfectly. 

Turn  as  short  as  you  please.  The  front 
wheels  cut  under. 


There  are  other  things  equally  valuable  you  should  know  before  you  buy  a  spreader. 
You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  do  not  fully  investigate  the  I-HC. 

The  Corn  King,  return  apron,  as  well  as  the  Cloverleaf,  endless  apron,  is  made  in  three  sizes. 
Call  on  the  International  Agent  for  Information  or  write  lor  Catalog. 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO  U.  S.  A. 

(INCORPORATED) 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tim 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


THE  PAPEC 


PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  All  your 
silo  in  less  time,  with  less  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  never  disappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work 
claimed  for  it. 

If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutter  you  need  a 
Papec.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  1 0,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


SILO  FILLERS 

with  wind  elevators  for  any  power 
from  4  to  12  II.  P.  will  Cut  or  Shre*i 
green  or  dry  fodder  and  elevate  to 
any  height.  Get  Free  catalogue  aod 
our  trial  proposition. 


Wilder- 
Strong 

Implement  Go, 

Box  33  Monroe,  Michigan. 


Cutaway  Tools  for  Large  Hay  Crops, 

CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

BUSH  AND  BOG  PLOW 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  land 
true,  moves  1,S00  tons  of 
earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 


DOUBLE  ACTION  JOINTED  POLECUTA 

T?  NO  send  fop  5 


*  *  SEND  FOP 

■  -  circulars tothest: 


S  CUTAWAY  g 

^  HARROW  COq 

F=|  i  WlJ  HIGGANUM  CONN ^ 

11  '  r  u.  S.J..  < 


A  Fairbanks  Power 


Insure  to  be  dependable.  Buying  the  way  we 
sell  gasoline  engines,  it’s  sure  to  be  adapted 
to  your  wants.  We  will  counsel  with  you 
and  advise  you.  We  maintain  a  corps  of  ex¬ 
pert  power  men  for  that  purpose.  State  your 
case  to  us.  We  answer  promptly— send  a  man 
if  you  need  him  and  ask  1L  Write  for  tree 
Farm  Power  Book. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  CO„  NEW  YORK, 

Albany,  Boston,  New  Orisons,  Pittsburg, 


Baltimore,  Buffalo)  Philadelphia) 
Bangor,  Me.,  Hartford,  London,  Eng. 


Syracuse, 

Clasgow. 


Type  A 


There  is  no  gas  en¬ 
gine  as  simple  as  an 
Olds — compare  it  with 
others  and  this  statement 
is  proved.  The  repairs  cost 
practically  nothing. 

rThe  Most  Economical  Engine! 

For  pumping,  sawing  wood,  feed  grinding, 
churning,  and  all  farm  work. 

The  reason  why  is  interestingly  told  inourcata-  1 
log  mailed  on  request.  Tell  us  your  require¬ 
ments  and  we  will  help  you  figure  out  what  you 
need.  Send  for  our  catalog  showing  Type  A  ( 2- 
8  h.  p.,)  Type  G  ( 8^0  h.  p.,)  Types  K  and  N  ( 12- 
1200  h.  p.,  used  with  our  Gas  Producer,  it  will 
reduce  fuel  coBt  76  per  cent.) 

Celebrated  Picture  Fro®. 


For  4c  in  stamps  to 


ay  cost  of  mailing  we 
'  Hor 


5  - 

will  also  send  you  Rosa  Bonheur’s  “  Horse 
Fair,”  the  most  celebrated  animal  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  world,  size  16x20  beauti¬ 
fully  colored,  suitable  for  framing. 

GUIs,  Gas  Lower  Co. 

Formerly  Oi.i>»  Gasoline  Enoins  Wokks, 

90S  Chestnut  Ht.,  Lansing.  Mich 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  KENTUCKY  VINEYARD. 

Grape  Growing  in  a  Trying  Climate. 

“This  song  of  mine 
Is  a  song  of  the  Vine, 

To  be  sung  by  the  glowing  embers 
Of  wayside  inns, 

When  the  rain  begins 
To  darken  the  drear  Novembers. 

And  this  song  of  the  Vine, 

This  greeting  of  mine. 

The  winds  and  the  birds  shall  deliver 
To  the  Queen  of  the  West 
In  her  garlands  dressed, 

On  the  banks  of  the  Beautiful  River  ” 

— Longfellow. 

CINCINNATI  EXPERIMENTS— The  hospitality 
of  Nicholas  Longworth,  grandfather  of  our  own  lucky 
Congressman,  probably  inspired  the  poem,  as  he  is  the 
one  who  by  his  skill,  daring  and  public  spirit  popularized 
grape  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  the  city  of 
his  residence.  It  is  said  that  at  one  time  he  had  70 
acres  under  his  supervision  and  control.  The  enterprise 
was  doomed  to  failure 
however,  for  there  is  al¬ 
ways  enough  humidity  in 
the  air  here  to  develop  the 
spores  of  the  black  and 
brown  rots,  and  like  small¬ 
pox  and  other  contagious 
diseases  where  there  are 
vast  numbers  of  people 
congregated,  so  is  this  bac¬ 
terial  plague  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  eradicate  in  a 
large  vineyard  than  a  few 
isolated  vines.  The  indus¬ 
try  was  abandoned.  The 
writer  is  located  15  miles 
south  of  Cincinnati  at  the 
edge  of  a  table  land  that 
breaks  off  into  the  Licking 
Valley,  'flic  farm  consists 
of  190  acres  of  land  that 
mostly  stands  up  on  edge 
in  various  degrees  of  in¬ 
clination,  and  so  full  of 
limestone  that  many  of  the 
post  holes  for  trellis  can 
be  made  only  with  dyna¬ 
mite.  After  clearing,  back 
in  the  40’s  it  was  allowed 
to  set  in  Blue  grass  and 
used  for  several  decades 
for  grazing,  then  culti¬ 
vated  in  tobacco  until  the 
soil  was  about  all  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  tobacco  and 
other  crops  would  no  longer  pay. 

A  START  IN  VITICULTURE. — Something  had  to 
be  done.  Our  tastes  ran  more  to  horticulture  than  to 
live  stock,  so  we  began  planting  small  and  large  fruits 
of  various  kinds,  with  like  degrees  of  success — and 
failure;  among  which  six  acres  Concord,  two  acres 
Catawba,  one  acre  Niagara  and  one  acre  Delaware 
grapes  were  planted  around  the  top  (three  sides)  of  one 
of  our  high  knobs.  They  grew  fairly  well,  and  the 
third  year  we  had  a  few  nice  clusters  per  vine — an  earn¬ 
est,  we  hoped,  of  the  profitable  crops  to  come.  Next 
year  there  was  a  nice  small  crop  set  on  and  in  June, 
when  we  were  cheerfully  thinking  there  would  be  no 
rot  on  such  a  high  and  dry  hill,  they  all  suddenly  with 
one  consent  began  to  rot.  All  except  the  Delaware, 
and  they  withered  on  the  vine,  refusing  to  ripen.  What 
grapes  we  sold  paid  for  picking  off  the  rotten  ones, 
or  T  should  say  picking  the  few  sound  berries 
that  remained  on  the  clusters — maybe  we  received  a 
little  more  than  the  cost  of  this  operation.  They  sold  at 
good  prices,  too,  I  know  of  nothing  more  conducive 


to  the  “blues”  than  the  circumstances  narrated.  That 
was  about  16  years  ago,  and  there  were  almost  no 
grapes  grown  in  this  section  of  country.  The  next 
Spring  we  subscribed  for  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  mixed  a 
thick  Bordeaux,  and  put  it  on  vines  ivith  brushes  before 
growth  started,  and  sprayed  six  times  with  the  same  as 
usually  made  now,  resulting  in  a  much  less  proportion 
of  rot,  but  many  years  of  persistent  work  were  necessary 
with  knapsack  sprayers  before  it  ceased  to  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  item  of  loss,  and  it  never  has  been  eliminated 
entirely;  last  year  with  its  continual  rains  alternating 
with  hot  sunshine  caused  a  visitation  of  this  plague  that 
increased  the  cost  of  packing  more  than  three  times,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  larger  item  of  decrease  in  quantity 
and  quality.  This  year  I  used  a  one-horse  geared  spray¬ 
ing  machine,  made  to  order  for  steep  hillsides,  requiring 
ono  man  with  a  handspike  to  hold  it  from  turning  over 
and  another  to  drive,  and  there  is  very  little  rot.  The 
machine  makes  a  dense  fog  for  '10  feet  on  each  side, 
and  puts  a  copper  plate  armor  on  everything  in  reach. 
This  worked  with  so  much  success  that  I  found  it  un¬ 


necessary  to  spray  late  in  the  season,  hence  the  fruit  is 
not  rendered  objectionable  for  eating  out  of  hand. 

RESULTS  OF  HARD  WORK.— Our  faith  in  spray¬ 
ing  was  tested  some  years  ago  from  the  fact  that  a 
neighbor  back  on  the  high  tablelands  planted  a  small 
vineyard  of  Concord  and  Ives,  which  yielded  several  full 
crops  free  from  rot,  without  spraying.  About  the  time 
we  had  got  the  rot  under  control  in  our  vineyard,  he 
came  asking  advice,  saying  his  were  not  worth  gather¬ 
ing.  He  concluded  after  trial  that  spraying  was  too 
expensive,  and  pulled  his  vines  up.  That  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  most  attempts  to  grow  grapes  here,  and  neigh¬ 
bors  wonder  how  we  make  any  financial  success  of  it. 
Well,  there  was  no  success  about  it  until  we  bad  about 
16  years’  experience,  when  our  Government  “opened 
the  mills  instead  of  the  mints,”  the  “grape  seed  caused 
appendicitis”  scare  somewhat  subsided,  the  northern 
growers  formed  associations  and  ceased  to  dump  their 
trainloads  into  Cincinnati  on  consignment,  and  by  packing 
only  fancy  grapes  under  our  brand  we  established  a  rep¬ 
utation,  and  a  trade  that  is  able  and  willing  to  pay  a 
better  price  than  for  the  common  run.  In  spite  of  the 


rather  meagre  returns  we  stubbornly  began  to  increase 
our  acreage,  and  from  better  returns  the  last  few  years, 
more  freely,  until  we  have  36  acres,  24  in  full  bearing 
now.  In  1903  and  1904  there  was  a  fair  profit  over  oper  ¬ 
ating  expenses.  Last  year  there  was  practically  noth¬ 
ing  on  account  of  freeze  in  May  and  a  bad  case  of  rot. 
This  year  I  expect  a  good  profit  because  we  have  every 
advantage  over  those  who  grow  a  few  grapes  as  a  side 
issue,  and  not  enough  to  “make  it  an  object.”  Wc 
make  it  a  specialty;  that  is  the  secret  of  any  success  we 
have  had.  Everything  must  be  “just  so”  that  is  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  We  supply  only  the  fancy  trade  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  which  leaves  a  large  surplus  to  distribute 
through  three  or  four  commission  houses  to  a  like  trade 
in  the  various  towns  and  cities  in  the  surrounding  States 
by  express. 

RETAINING  SOIL. — Many  of  the  vines  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  10  acres  are  dead  from  having  the  dirt  washed 
away  from  the  roots,  and  in  later  plantings  we  ran  wide 
ditches,  well  banked  below  at  a  proper  grade  to  take  the 
water  slowly  to  convenient  hollows,  and  in  case  there 

were  no  hollows  we  ran 
them  to  one  point  to  empty 
which  soon  made  a  hol¬ 
low,  to  the  great  scandal 
of  our  brethren  of  the  soil. 
It  would  make  an  awful 
gulley  but  it  saved  the 
vines.  In  addition  to  this 
we  sowed  rye  to  hold  the 
ground  and  supply  humus. 
We  let  it  grow  up  rather 
tall  before  plowing,  and 
as  we  could  use  only  one- 
horse  shovel  plows,  we 
had  plenty  of  “rock  and 
rye”  all  Summer.  It 
might  not  cure  a  cough  as 
well  as  the  drug  store 
kind,  but  would  open  the 
pores  of  the  skin,  and  ban 
ish  insomnia.  Some  years 
of  experience  decided  me 
to  adopt  the  Kniffin  sys¬ 
tem  of  training,  rather 
than  the  lower  forms,  and 
now  we  have  some  under 
the  Munson  form  of  the 
Kniffin.  I  do  not  agree  with 
those  who  say  it  makes 
little  difference  what  form 
of  training  is  adopted.  Wc 
use  all  the  stable  manure 
we  can  buy,  beg  or  bor¬ 
row,  which  is  not  very 
much,  and  for  commercial  fertilizer,  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  muriate  of  potash  to  sweeten  and  flavor  the 
fruit,  depending  on  the  disintegrating  limestone  for 
sufficient  phosphoric  acid,  and  will  try  a  few  cow  peas 
this  year  for  nitrogen. 

PRUNING  is  done  very  carefully  in  Winter  and 
early  Spring.  I  have  my  men  count  the  buds  frequently 
to  guard  against  too  much  or  little  bearing  wood.  Trim¬ 
mings  are  carried  out  and  burned  to  destroy  spores. 
Cultivation  is  the  same  as  for  any  crop.  I  pick  in  boxes 
bolding  about  one-third  bushel  when  level  full.  These 
can  be  racked  up  on  sled  or  wagon  and  hauled  to  pack¬ 
ing  house,  where  experienced  women  under  the  eye 
of  a  watchful  foreman  do  the  packing.  I  have  an  ar¬ 
rangement  by  which  an  account  is  kept  of  the  quantity 
packed  by  each  one,  but  they  are  paid  by  the  day,  with 
regard  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  work.  It  is 
a  semi-piece  work  plan.  Each  packer  puts  her  number 
on  the  handles  of  all  baskets  packed  by  her  with  a 
rubber  stamp,  and  they  are  frequently  tested  for  qual¬ 
ity  by  weight  and  examination.  Should  there  be  any 
complaint  made  as  to  quality  or  weight  by  consumer  the 
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fault  can  be  located.  Every  first  quality  basket  bears 
the  following  label : 

FROM 

OAK  LAWN 

FRUIT  FARM 

VISALIA,  KY., 

15  Miles  South  of  Cincinnati,  O. 

Deliveries  Daily  by  Wagons. 

These  Grapes  are  grown  by 
the  best  methods  on  DRY, 

SUNNY  HILLSIDES,  and  are 
unexceled  for  SWEETNESS 
a  u  d  FLAVOR.  Carefully 
packed,  full  weight,  and 
guaranteed. 

Second  class  goods  bear  no  marks  and  sell  low. 

VARIETIES. — Of  the  varieties  Ives  Seedling  and 
Concord  are  the  easiest  to  grow,  and  are  grown  almost 
exclusively  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  sale  for  them  at  a  price.  The  Niagara  and  Ca¬ 
tawba  are  very  subject  to  rot,  and  sell  a  little  higher 
than  the  black  ones  mentioned.  Moore’s  Early  does  not 
thrive  at  all  with  me.  Delaware  sells  well,  but  rotted 
badly  last  year,  though  it  is  said  to  be  almost  immune. 
It  has  the  leaf-infesting  variety  of  the  phylloxera  every 
year,  which  injures  the  foliage,  is  of  slow  growth  and 
bears  about  half  the  quantity  of  Concord  or  Niagara. 
Birds  and  tree  crickets  are  particularly  destructive  to  the 
Delaware  by  cutting  the  skin.  The  bees  follow,  and 
leave  nothing  but  the  skins,  so  dry  they  will  rattle  in  the 
wind.  We  find  it  necessary  to  employ  men  during  the 
ripening  season  until  the  harvest  is  over  to  devote  their 
time  to  intimidating  the  birds  by  shooting,  etc.,  and  only 
in  this  way  can  we  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  crop. 
We  find  the  best  way  to  obtain  help  here  is  by  furnish¬ 
ing  dwelling  house,  garden,  cow  pasture  and  feed,  etc. 
We  have  six  such  houses  scattered  over  this  190-acre 
farm.  In  conclusion  will  say  if  my  story  seems  slightly 
pessimistic  in  places,  it  is  only  in  the  interest  of  truth. 
I  cannot  tell  any  big  story  of  success,  as  some  envied 
farmer-writers  are  doing,  but  by  a  process  of  elimina¬ 
tion  concluded  that  for  me,  with  all  the  circumstances 
taken  into  consideration,  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  throw 
what  energy  I  have  into  this  specialty.  With  others, 
something  else  might  be  far  better.  There  are  many 
crooks  and  turns  that  can  be  learned  only  by  experi¬ 
ence,  and  I  include  the  selling  end  as  well  as  the  pro¬ 
duction.  The  flavor  of  the  native  grapes  grown  on  these 
hillsides  (if  properly  grown)  cannot  be  surpassed,  and 
abundantly  justify  the  poet  in  breaking  into  song. 

F.  B.  THRELKELD. 


GREAT  VALUE  OF  A  HORSE  FORK. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  the  discussion  of  the 
hay  question,  and  although  we  never  noted  the  time 
required  to  unload  hay  with  a  horse  fork  till  the  other 
day,  we  think  the  New  York  man  may  easily  be  within 
(he  bounds  of  truth  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances.  The  size  of  the  load  and  the  speed  the  fork 
horse  traveled  and  distance  to  cover  must  be  taken  into 
account.  We  unloaded  at  least  a  ton  at  six  fork  loads, 
drawing  it  25  feet  up  to  carrier  track,  then  60  feet  to 
end  of  mow  in  13  minutes,  and  as  part  of  the  load  slid 
off  the  wagon  and  had  to  be  taken  up  from  the  ground 
I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  often  beaten  that  record. 
As  for  its  injuring  girls  to  rake  hay  with  a  horse- rake,  I 
believe  if  they  were  raised  to  discard  corsets  and  other 
restrictions  and  dress  healthfully  and  sensibly  and  have 
become  fairly  expert  drivers  of  quiet  and  reliable 
horses,  that  such  exercise  will  prove  beneficial  to  the 
large  majority  of  young  women.  Three  men  and  one 
team  hauled  and  mowed  away  in  shed  eight  loads  on 
14-foot  rack  in  six  hours.  One  pitched  all  the  hay  bn 
the  wagon,  while  one  loaded  it,  and  the  other  bunched 
the  hay  in  the  windrow  ahead  of  the  wagon  while 
loading,  mowing  it  away  while  unloading.  The  same 
afternoon  another  man  took  a  team  off  the  mower  and 
hauled  in  three  loads  of  usual  size,  probably  one  ton 
from  hay  bunched  previously  with  help  of  man  who 
had  finished  the  bunching.  W. 

Elmoville,  Ill.  _ 

COW  PEA  HAY  IN  DELAWARE. 

We  try  to  plan  to  sow  our  peas  about  the  last  of 
May  or  first  of  June,  so  that  they  will  be  ready  to  cut 
about  the  first  of  August.  This  gives  you  the  benefit 
of  the  long  hot  days,  and  the  peas  will  cure  in  a  few 
days’  time.  You  can  sow  them  for  feed,  however,  any 
time  as  late  as  the  middle  of  July,  and  they  will  mature 
before  frost,  but  we  prefer  the  earlier  planting.  As  soon 
as  the  peas  have  made  in  the  pod  they  are  ready  to 
mow.  We  then  let  them  lie  on  the  ground  until  the 
sap  is  dried  out  of  the  pods  and  large  vines;  then  they 
are  ready  to  put  in  the  barn  or  stack.  If  the  weather  is 
dry  and  warm  they  will  soon  cure  by  lying  on  the 
ground,  but  if  it  happens  to  be  wet  and  rainy  after  they 
are  cut  it  will  require  more  time.  The  hay  will  not  be 
injured  by  moderate  rains,  but  it  will  cause  the  leaves 
to  drop  and  turn  the  hay  darker.  We  use  the  regular 
Black  cow  pea.  the  Whippoorwill  and  the  New  Era  prin¬ 
cipally.  The  two  latter  make  excellent  feed,  but  do  not 
mature  quite  as  soon  as  the  Black.  We  sow  from  one 
to  lJ/i  bushel  to  the  acre,  either  drilled  or  sown  by 


hand.  Some  of  our  farmers  use  from  one  to  two 
gallons  of  corn  to  the  acre  with  the  peas,  and  others  will 
use  millet.  I  do  not  like  the  latter,  as  it  is  more  ex¬ 
haustive  to  the  soil,  and  I  do  not  like  it  for  horses. 
Pea  hay  is  very  nutritious  and  excellent  feed  for  all 
kinds  of  stock,  besides  improving  land  and  leaving  it 
in  fine  mechanical  condition  for  succeeding  crops.  If 
the  land  is  light  and  poor,  from  200  to  400  pounds  of 
rock  and  kainit  per  acre  would  be  a  benefit  to  it. 
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AN  IOWA  FARM  ROTATION.  Fig.  261. 

I  would  advise  our  northern  farmers  to  sow  early,  as 
the  pea  is  a  hot-weather  plant.  If  they  will  let  the 
pods  get  pretty  dry  there  will  be  no  danger  of  molding. 

Delaware.  _  j.  t.  wright. 

AN  IOWA  FARM  ROTATION. 

The  accompanying  diagram  gives  rotation  on  a  farm 
of  160  acres.  First  comes  40  acres  in  corn.  This  40 

acres  of  corn  at  40  bushels  per  acre  is  1,600  bushels  of 
corn  at  40  cents  per  bushel,  $640.  Total  cost  of  same, 
$200,  leaving  $440  net  proceeds  of  this  40  acres.  Twenty 
acres  in  oats  used  as  a  nurse  crop  for  seeding  clover 
and  Timothy  at  30  bushels  per  acre,  600  bushels  at 
25  cents  per  bushel,  $150;  $75  cost  of  seeding  and  labor. 
$75  net.  Clover  or  Timothy  meadow  20  acres,  $120; 
grass  seed,  $60;  for  hay,  $180;  $110  net.  Meadow  20 
acres  at  ll/>  ton  per  acre,  30  tons  of  hay  at  $5  per  ton, 
$150;  $30  expense,  $120  net.  Twenty  acres  in  pasture 
grass  in  one  plot,  30  acres  in  another,  which  will  keep 
30  head  of  stock  at  $7.50  per  head  for  pasture  season, 
$325  net.  Ten  acres  contains  farm  buildings,  orchard, 
garden  and  hog  pasture,  which  will  return  at  least  $50 
net.  Total  proceeds  of  this  farm  for  one  year.  $1,020. 


NEAPOLITAN  EARLY  PEPPER.  AVERAGE  NATURAL 
SIZE.  Fig.  262.  See  Ruralisms.  Page  634. 

This  is  an  average  Iowa  farm  of  my  section.  Usually 
there  are  40  acres  put  in  corn,  using  a  three-year  rota¬ 
tion  by  planting  three  crops  of  corn,  then  seed  to  clover 
and  Timothy.  By  so  doing  we  have  20  acres  of  new 
ground  broken  up  each  year,  20  acres  to  seed  to  clover 
and  Timothy,  using  oats  as  a  nurse  crop.  w,  E.  C. 

Corydon,  Iowa. 


THE  VALUE  OF  GINSENG. 

We  have  often  expressed  our  opinion  regarding  the 
practical  value  of  ginseng.  Medical  authorities  have  in 
the  past  considered  the  root  of  very  little  value.  Grow¬ 
ers  who  are  cultivating  this  crop  have  much  at  stake, 
and  they  are  interested  in  showing,  if  they  can,  that 
there  is  to  be  a  greater  demand  for  ginseng  in  the 
future.  Lately  some  of  them  have  made  the  claim  that 
chemists  have  discovered  new  properties  or  virtues  in 
the  root,  and  that  it  will  be  in  great  demand  for  medical 
purposes.  We  submit  with  this  the  most  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  we  can  obtain.  First  the  opinion  of  Dr.  H.  W. 
Wiley,  Chief  Chemist  of  the  Agricultural  Department: 

I  desire  to  state  that  to  the  hest  of  my  knowledge  no 
new  medicinal  virtues  have  been  found  in  ginseng  by 
chemists  and  doctors  during  recent  years.  So  far  as  I 
know,  ginseng  roots  are  largely  used  by  the  Chinese.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  advertisements  have  appeared  in 
various  papers  holding  out  that  there  is  a  considerable 
profit  in  the  growing  of  ginseng  roots.  The  Department’s 
attention  was  repeatedly  called  to  this  matter,  and  about 
a  year  ago  a  circular  letter  was  issued  by  this  Department 
with  regard  to  ginseng  root.  I  have  requested  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  circular  letter 
to  your  address.  h.  w.  wiley.  Chief. 

The  circular  referred  to  reads  as  follows : 

Since  the  successful  cultivation  of  ginseng  calls  for 
special  conditions  and  unusual  care  in  treating  the  seed 
and  plants,  it  is  clear  that  there  will  be  a  very  large 
number  of  failures.  Moreover,  if  a  small  proportion  of 
those  who  contemplate  going  into  ginseng  cultivation  suc¬ 
ceed,  there  is  danger  that  overproduction  may  ensue,  with 
a  consequent  fail  in  price.  In  marketing  the  dried  root  of 
late,  a  marked  discrimination  against  the  cultivated  article 
has  developed,  founded,  it  is  claimed,  on  the  failure  of  the 
Chinese  to  accept  it,  tbe  wild  root  being  preferred.  At 
this  date  there  seems  to  be  almost  no  sale  for  the  American 
cultivated  root.  IIow  long  this  condition  of  the  market  will 
continue  is  not  known.  All  these  considerations  make  it 
wise  for  those  who  contemplate  going  into  ginseng  cultiva¬ 
tion  to  look  at  their  prospects  with  conservatism. 

Now  comes  a  note  from  the  editor  of  the.  Medical 


Record : 

Replying  to  your  inquiry  regarding  the  use  of  ginseng  in 
medicine,  I  will  say  that  I  have  never  heard  of  its 
being  prescribed  by  any  physician,  though  it  may  possibly 
be  used  in  certain  proprietary  tonic  mixtures.  It  has  some 
of  the  properties  of  ipecac,  but  is  inferior  to  that  drug 
even  as  an  emetic.  I  think  the  call  for  it  must  still  lie 
confined  to  the  Chinese.  thomas  l.  stedman. 

If  the  proprietary  medicine  makers  are  to  use  ginseng 
it  might  create  a  demand.  In  order  to  be  sure  we  wrote 
to  one  of  the  most  prominent  manufacturers.  This  is 


the  reply: 

Replying  to  your  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  report  of 
growers  of  ginseng  that  chemists  and  doctors  have  found 
new  virtues  in  ginseng  root  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
being  largely  used  in  medicines  I  would  say  that  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  such  discoveries.  I  think  the  whole  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  increased  demand  for  ginseng  is  from  the 
growing  demand  received  from  China.  The  dried  ginseng 
root,  as  you  no  doubt  are  aware,  is  considered  as  something 
of  a  fetish  by  millions  of  Chinamen,  and  if  they  carry 
about  a  piece  of  the  dried  root  in  their  pocket  they  con¬ 
sider  that  it  makes  them  immune  from  disease.  In  other 


words,  they  use  it  as  a  kind  of  charm  to  keep  off  disease. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  cultivated  root  is  not  nearly  as 
potent  as  a  medicine  as  the  root  found  growing  wild  in 
our  American  forests.  The  root  has  always  heen  known  (o 
possess  mild  tonic  properties.  It  is  not.  in  my  opinion, 
anywhere  nearly  as  good  a  tonic  as  golden  seal  root.  'Hie 
latter  root,  when  I  first  commenced  to  use  it,  eould  be 
bought  in  the  open  market  for  from  15  to  25  cents  a  pound. 
The  vast  increase  in  the  demand  for  this  root,  coming 
largely  from  my  establishment,  and  also  from  foreign 
countries,  where  it  has  grown  greatly  in  favor  by  physi¬ 
cians.  has  caused  the  price  to  go  up,  so  that  the  latest 
quotation  we  have  been  able  to  get  recently  for  the  root 
is  $1.15  per  pound.  This  is  a  root  that  admits  of  success¬ 
ful  cultivation,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  large  profits  would 
inure  to  the  farmer  from  its  cultivation  if  properly  under¬ 
taken  and  persevered  in.  We  have,  from  time  to  time, 
tried  to  encourage  the  farmers  to  engage  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  this  root  by  making  mention  of  the  greatly  enhanced 


value  of  the  root  of  late  years  in  some  of  our  advertising. 
While  the  root  is  rather  slow  of  growth,  and  requires 
probably  from  four  to  six  years  to  mature  to  its  fullest 
size,  yet  a  vast  quantity  of  it  can.  from  our  observation,  be 
grown  on  a  given  sized  piece  of  land.  As  I  understand  its 
cultivation,  it  does  not  require  extremely  rich  soil,  the  roots 
growing  rather  firmer  and  better  on  soil  of  moderate  rich¬ 
ness,  but  which  has  some  sandy  loam  in  its  makeup.  It  is 
also  claimed  that  it  may  be  grown  in  the  open  field 
without  any  covering  whatever;  while  others  have  claimed 
that  it  is  better  to  have  a  partial  board  screen  roof  over 
it  for  protection  from  direct  and  continuous  rays  of  the 
sun  A  covering  or  screen  as  is  used  over  pineapples 
in  many  parts  of  Florida  where  they  are  grown,  would  be 
all-sufficient,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  statement  of  those 
who  claim  that  it  can  be  grown  successfully  without  any 
screening  or  covering  from  the  sun  is  correct.  1  believe 
that  the  use  of  golden  seal  by  the  medical  profession  is 
bound  to  increase  greatly,  provided  that  the  root  can  be 
obtained  at  reasonable  prices,  and  does  not  run  up  into 
the  almost  fabulous  figures  now  reached  by  the  ginseng 
root  K.  V.  PIERCE.,  M.  D. 


In  order  to  cover  all  sides  of  the  matter,  we  asked  one 
of  the  largest  dealers  in  drugs  and  medicines  for  an 
opinion.  It  is  here : 

In  reply  to  yours  with  reference  to  ginseng,  we  beg  to 
state  that  in  our  opinion  there  is  no  foundation  for  any 
such  reports  as  you  state  the  growers  are  making.  The 
drug  is  hardlv  used  at  all  in  this  country,  except  by  one 
or  two  speciaitv  manufacturers.  Most  of  what  is  collected 
here  is  exported,  and  only  the  finest  grades  realize  any 
considerable  price.  We  may  add  for  your  information  that 
the  general  opinion  regarding  the  medicinal  virtues  of  this 
drug  is  that  the  root  is  inert;  and  its  great  repute  amongst 
the”Chinese  is  principally  due  to  the  fact  that  occasionally 
specimens  of  the  root  are  found  which  bear  more  or  less 
fanciful  resemblance  to  the  human  form.  Similar  virtues 
were  for  the  same  reason  attributed  to  other  drugs  by 
European  people  several  hundred  years  ago. 

1  1  MCKESSON  &  ROBBINS. 


Reports  of  dealers  in  ginseng  will  come  next. 


1906. 
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TWO  WAYS  OF  CLEARING  LAND .  “T 

How  Dynamite  Does  it. 

At  our  farm  we  have  had  a  lot  of  experience  in  clear¬ 
ing  land  of  stumps,  and  if  some  one  could  have  given  us 
five  years  ago  the  knowledge  we  have  since  gained  by 
costly  experience,  it  would  have  been  of  great  value. 
We  have  had  no  experience  with  stump  pullers,  but 
know  that  dynamite  is  a  rapid  way  of  disposing  of 
stumps.  The  rule  is  in  clearing  land  to  let  stumps 
stand  nearly  10  years,  but  where  there  are  only  about 
250  to  the  acre,  it  would  not  seem  a  great  expense  to 
blast  them  out.  We  use  40  per  cent  dynamite.  It 
costs  1G  cents  a  pound.  We  have  never  had  an  acci¬ 
dent,  but  advise  the  greatest  of  caution.  We  began 
by  using  an  electric  battery,  but  changing  this,  which 
weighs  27  pounds,  around  in  the  lot.  and  rearranging 
for  every  blast  150  feet  of  wires  was  found  to  take 
much  more  time,  and  was  more  expensive  than  the  use 
of  fuse.  We  generally  carry  in  a  strong  bag  the  quan- 
tity  of  dynamite  we  would  use  for  the  time  we  would 
be  gone,  and  leave  it  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  work. 
From  this  bag  we  take  sufficient  sticks  for  an  hour  of 
work  and  place  it  in  a  basket  or  large  pail,  so  as  to  be 
sure  it  will  not  get  a  fall.  We  put  in  the  basket  an 
ordinary  meat  skewer  and  a  large  knife.  We  cut  the 
fuse  into  pieces  from  nine  to  15  inches  long.  This 
can  be  done  very  rapidly  before  starting  out  by  running 
the  fuse  over  the  flat  end  of  a  block  and  using  an  ordi¬ 
nary  shingling  hatchet  to  cut  off  the  pieces.  We  put 
the  caps  on  one  end  of  the  fuse  before  we  start  out, 
and  press  them  on  firmly  by  the  use  of  small  pliers. 
We  use  what  is  known  as  the  grocers’  match.  It 
starts  slowly,  and  the  flame  bursts  out  all  at  once,  so 
that  the  fuse  ignites  even  in  quite  a  breeze.  The  kind 
of  match  used  saves  in  a  day  a  lot 
of  time.  With  dynamite,  fuse, 
matches  and  large  knife  in  the 
basket  we  are  ready  for  business, 
and  carry  this  to  every  stump,  so  as 
to  have  the  basket  convenient  to  put 
all  these  things  back  into  as  each 
one  is  used.  We  have  found  a 
crowbar  too  heavy,  and  now  rec¬ 
ommend  an  inch  and  a  half  auger 
with  the  shank  lengthened  out  with 
an  iron  rod  so  that  from  handle 
to  worm  of  auger  is  about  five 
feet.  In  land  where  there  are 
many  small  stones  a  crowbar  is  the 
only  thing. 

Whenever  the  owner  of  the  farm 
has  wished  to  blast,  he  has  found 
it  much  ea  ier  to  select  a  season 
when  the  ground  is  soft.  Holes 
under  many  stumps  can  then  be 
forced  by  an  ordinary  pitchfork 
handle  with  the  tines  pulled  out. 

This  makes  about  the  right-sized 
hole,  and  is  a  good  thing  to  push 
the  dynamite  under  the  stump,  and 
this  with  the  basket  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  carry  except  in  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases,  the  crowbar  and 
auger  being  left  in  another  part 
of  the  lot.  In  beginning  we  put  all  dynamite  in  ground 
first  and  used  a  sufficient  length  of  fuse  so  the  end  of 
it  would  show  enough  to  be  lighted,  but  afterward  found 
it  was  not  necessary.  By  imbedding  the  cap  firmly  into 
the  dynamite,  we  push  the  last  stick  or  part  of  stick 
into  the  hole  after  the  fuse  is  lighted.  We  never  use 
any  tamping.  We  buy  the  best  double  tape  fuse,  which 
caps  cost  50  cents. 

A  person  using  dynamite  should  have  good  judg¬ 
ment,  as  every  stump  may  require  to  have  the  dyna¬ 
mite  placed  in  a  different  location.  For  instance,  we 
have  found  that  many  stumps  are  blown  out  with  less 
dynamite  by  placing  it  under  roots  on  one  side,  for  the 
roots  acted  as  a  lever  to  throw  the  stump  over.  If 
there  is  water  in  the  ground  so  that  dynamite  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  it,  it  may  be  placed  under  any  part  of  the 
stump,  and  a  much  less  quantity  is  required  when  cov¬ 
ered  by  water.  It  is  a  large  percentage,  but  it  seems 
as  if  we  can  accomplish  10  times  as  much  as  we  could 
when  we  first  began.  J.  H.  R. 

Maine. 

"Yours  for  the  Stump  Puller l" 

In  reply  to  G.  W..  Massachusetts,  on  page  585,  perhaps 
a  little  experience  of  mine  years  ago,  may  encourage 
him  to  “do  it.”  Twenty  acres  of  oak,  wild  cherry, 
Red  elm,  and  stumps,  were  purchased  for  $15  per  acre 
(rolling  land,  black  sandy  loam,  with  yellow  clay  sub¬ 
soil).  All  trees  were  cut  two  feet  high,  except  five 
acres  which  had  been  cut  at  the  surface,  leaving  stumps 
from  four  inches  to  15  inches  in  diameter.  This  was 
in  Towa,  and  a  Hawkeye  stump  machine,  having  two 
grip  chains  and  one  stump-hook,  with  160  feet  of  five- 
eighths-inch  wire  cable,  two  men  and  one  horse,  and  one 
boy  13  years  old  to  tend  the  release  lever,  were  hired 


at  $4  and  board  per  10  hours ;  also  two  men  to  clear 
away  from  stumps  and  help  generally  at  $1.50  per  day 
without  board.  One  horse  will  pull  a  stump  that  one 
dollar  of  dynamite  will  not  get.  One  small  horse  on 
this  machine  will  pull  a  Red  elm,  Black  cherry  or  hick¬ 
ory  tree  15  inches  in  diameter  out  by  the  roots  in  5  to 
10  minutes  without  any  assistance  whatever.  Dyna¬ 
mite  is  nowhere  on  green  stumps  or  timber,  but  econ¬ 
omical  on  dead  ones.  It  is  easy  and  rapid  to  place  and 
fire,  but  always  gave  the  writer  a  terrific  headache, 
and  more  or  less  grubbing  to  get  stump  loose  and  out 
of  hole. 

As  the  Hawkeye  grubs  in  a  circle  the  stumps  were 
thrown  in  piles  for  fuel,  but  could  be  put  in  rows  to 
burn  with  little  extra  labor.  “G.  W.”  ought  to  pull 
those  stumps  for  $15  per  acre,  and  land  is  pulverized  two 
feet  deep ;  no  more  work  to  “break  it,”  than  to  plow 
under  corn  stubble.  One-half  the  crop  of  corn,  wheat 
or  hay,  on  that  land  ought  to  pay  all  expenses.  It 
would  make  an  ideal  potato  patch,  if  in  Towa,  by  rais¬ 
ing  about  300  to  400  bushels  without  any  fertilizer.  By 
all  means  plow  as  soon  as  stumps  are  off  the  field,  and 
plant  and  cultivate  with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
your  land  is  paying  you  annual  interest  on  a  valuation 
of  $150  to  $200  per  acre.  Don’t  “fuddle”  with  stumps 
and  stones  to  “rot  out,”  as  recommended,  nor  put  up 
with  imperfect  or  surface  drainage.  "Whatever  i- 
worth  doing,  is  worth  doing  right.”  Yours  for  the 
“stump  puller.”  geo.  purdy. 

Kansas. 

WHEN  TO  KILL  TIMBER. 

On  page  584,  J.  R.  T.  asks  about  time  to  cut  elm  trees 
to  prevent  sprouting.  Tf  he  will  thoroughly  girdle 


an  elm  or  any  other  tree  late  in  June  in  this)  climate, 
and  let  the  tree  stand  until  the  next  Spring,  he  will 
find  the  tree  dead,  root  and  top.  I  have  so  treated  elms 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  sprouts,  and  with  com¬ 
plete  success.  The  explanation  is,  the  root.-,  must  make, 
like  the  top,  an  annual  growth  to  keep  alive;  and  they 
can  only  make  growth  when  fed  by  the  foliage  produced 
on  the  top  the  current  year,  which  foliage  is  first  made  in 
Spring  at  the  expense  of  the  roots.  About  June  15  in  this 
climate  the  first  growth  of  most  varieties  halts  and  the  top 
begins  to  feed  the  roots,  which  are  then  much  exhausted. 
The  sap  from  the  roots  passes  to  the  top  through  the  sap 
wood  formed  in  previous  years,  but  nourishment  from 
the  top  for  the  roots  can  only  pass  through  the  growth 
formed  the  current  season,  and  at  the  date  mentioned 
such  growth  has  not  been  formed.  If  the  tree  is  then 
girdled  no  such  growth  can  be  formed,  and  no  nourish¬ 
ment  can  reach  the  roots,  and  they  die  from  starvation 
hastened  by  the  continual  drain  by  the  top  through  the 
sap  wood.  The  roots  will  be  dead  before  the  top  is. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  settlers  clear  the  land  by 
girdling  the  trees  and  allowing  them  to  stand  until  they 
fall  from  decay,  which  is  in  much  less  time  than  the 
stumps  would  decay  if  the  trees  were  cut  down  green. 
They  plant  among  the  dead  trees.  If  trees  must  be 
cut,  I  think  late  in  July  is  the  time  when  most  varieties 
would  sprout  least.  This  principle  of  exhaustion  of  the 
root  by  Spring  growth  can  be  taken  advantage  of  to  de¬ 
stroy  brush  and  briers,  witch-grass  and  thistles,  or  any 
plant  which  makes  a  Spring  growth  at  the  expense  of 
nourishment  stored  the  previous  year.  Make  the  at¬ 
tack  when  the  roots  are  most  exhausted.  With  briers 
this  time  is  when  the  plant  is  in  full  bloom,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  witch-grass.  It  is  a  discouraging  job 
to  kill  witch-grass  or  briers  if  the  attack  is  made  in  early 


Spring,  as  at  that  season  every  piece  of  root  will  sprout 
vigorously,  which  sprouting  is  much  feebler  when  the 
plant  is  in  full  bloom.  M.  morse. 

Massachusetts. 


“A  BARREL  OF  HEN  MANURE  ” 

What  Is  It  Worth? 

Probably  no  fertilizer  question  is  more  frequently 
asked  than  this:  “What  is  the  value  of  a  barrel  of  hen 
manure?”  It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  definite  an¬ 
swer,  because  the  weight  of  the  barrel  varies  as  well 
as  the  contents.  There  may  be  more  sand  or  water  in 
one  barrel  than  in  another,  but  an  average  weight  will 
be  about  200  pounds.  A  number  of  tilings  are  responsible 
for  differences  in  quality.  The  food  has  much  to  do 
with  it.  Of  course  the  manure  from  a  hen  eating  an 
abundance  of  insects  or.  meat,  or  a  mash  containing 
wheat,  bran  or  oats,  will  be  richer  than  that  from  a 
hen  fed  on  corn.  This  is  because  there  is  more  plant 
food  in  one  ration  than  in  the  other.  Guano  is  bird 
manure  from  the  dry  islands  near  South  America.  It 
is  much  richer  than  hen  manure,  because  these  sea 
birds  eat  fish  almost  entirely.  Other  things  that  vary 
its  value  are  the  feathers,  dirt  and  other  matter  taken 
up  with  it.  A  bulletin  from  the  Maine  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  gives  six  different  analyses  which  were  made  in 
New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  These  vary 
all  the  way  from  a  little  over  half  of  one  per  cent  to 
1J4  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  from  less  than  half  one  per 
cent  to  one  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  from  one- 
fifth  to  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  potash.  The  aver¬ 
age  is  in  round  numbers  one  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  82 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  31  per  cent  of  potash. 
This  probably  is  not  far  from  the  composition  of  aver¬ 
age  hen  manure,  and  is  worth  about 
three  times  as  much  as  an  equal 
weight  of  horse  manure.  Better 
samples  are  worth  more.  At  the 
Maine  Station,  Hie  droppings  from 
180  hens  were  collected  for  three 
nights,  weighed  and  analyzed.  The 
pure  manure,  without  any  “filler,” 
weighed  44j4  pounds,  and  con¬ 
tained  1.30  per  cent  or  .58  pound  of 
nitrogen,  1.83  per  cent  or  .81  pound 
phosphoric  acid,  and  .84  per  cent  or 
.38  pound  of  potash.  The  station 
chemists  figure  from  this  that  100 
pounds  of  fresh  hen  manure,  with 
nothing  mixed  with  it,  would  be 
worth  55  cents,  making  a  barrel 
worth  $1.10.  Of  course  no  one  ex¬ 
pects  that  all  the  nitrogen  in  the 
fresh  manure  can  be  kept.  There 
is  a  steady  loss,  so  that  a  barrel 
filled  with  fresh  manure  will  b~ 
worth  considerably  less  than  $1  at 
the  end  of  a  few  months.  In  our 
section  a  barrel  of  hen  manure  sold 
at  auction  will  bring  50  cents.  At 
the  Maine  Station  sawdust  was  used 
under  the  roosts  with  land  plaster 
or  kainit.  The  following  mixture 
is  suggested  as  a  good  one  to  dry 
out  the  manure  and  hold  its  nitrogen,  and  also  to  sup¬ 
ply  potash  and  phosphoric  acid :  30  pounds  hen  ma¬ 

nure,  10  pounds  sawdust,  16  pounds  acid  phosphate  and 
eight  pounds  of  kainit.  We  are  sometimes  asked  what 
the  manure  from  a  single  hen  amounts  to  in  a  full 
year.  In  the  Maine  experiment,  the  night  droppings 
gave  at  the  rate  of  30  pounds  per  hen  per  year — worth 
at  the  average  price  of  chemical  fertilizers  14  cents. 
Estimating  the  amount  dropped  during  the  day  time, 
it  is  concluded  that  the  total  droppings  for  one  hen  for 
a  full  year  amount  to  75  pounds,  worth  25  cents.  We 
see  from  this  the  value  of  a  flock  of  hens  running  at 
large  in  an  orchard. 

A  SHORT  CHAPTER  ON  ALFALFA. 

One  of  the  warm  spells  last  February  I  plowed  three 
acres  of  oat  stubble,  good  and  deep,  and  ’most  too  wet. 
As  soon  as  it  would  do  in  the  Spring  I  began  harrow¬ 
ing  and  rolling,  and  kept  it  no  about  once  a  week  un¬ 
til  May  17;  then  I  drilled  in  675  pounds  of  high-grade 
fertilizer  with  a  common  grain  drill.  This  I  followed 
with  a  seeder,  going  over  the  ground  both  ways,  and 
got  on  40  pounds  of  the  best  Alfalfa  seed  I  could  get. 
I  went  over  it  then  both  wavs  with  a  peg-tooth  harrow, 
and  left  it  to  grow.  July  19  we  cut  two  large  loads  of 
Alfalfa,  pigweed,  etc.,  but  enough  of  the  Alfalfa  to  make 
a  good  .grade  of  hav :  at  least  we  tried  the  horses  and 
they  seemed  to  like  it.  At  this  date,  July  28,  it  gives 
promise  of  another  good  cutting.  When  we  drilled  in 
the  fertilizer  there  were  three  or  four  quarts  of  oats 
found  in  the  drill,  so  we  set  it  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  to 
the  acre  and  let  them  run  in.  Where  the  oats  were  the 
Alfalfa  did  not  make  more  than  two  or  three  inches’ 
growth,  and  is  not  starting  much  now.  T.  H.  king. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  ASPARAGUS  RUST. 

Will  you  give  us  any  information  you  can 
regarding  Asparagus  rust?  Is  the  disease 
as  bad  with  you  as  in  former  years?  Do 
growers  think  it  worth  while  to  spray,  and 
if  so  what  do  they  use?  Is  it  likely  that 
we  can  control  the  disease  by  spraying  or 
cutting?  lias  any  progress  been  made  in 
breeding  new  strains  or  varieties  of  aspara¬ 
gus  that  are  able  to  withstand  the  disease? 

The  Asparagus  rust  does  not  seem  to  be 
as  severe  as  formerly,  though  it  still  does 
lots  of  injury.  Some  spraying  has  been 
'  done  with  good  results.  So  far  as  I  know 
nothing  has  been  done  in  this  section  to¬ 
wards  the  selection  of  rust-resisting  kinds. 
Palmetto  is  probably  as  resistant  as  any 
standard  variety.  F.  c.  Bancroft. 

Delaware. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  know  what  the 
rust  will  do  this  year.  There  is  no  posi¬ 
tive  proof  that  spraying  has  been  bene¬ 
ficial  in  this  section,  although  there  have 
been  cases  where  it  has  seemed  to  do  good  ; 
not  enough  for  us  to  adopt  it  as  a  cus¬ 
tom,  however.  Experiments  in  cultivation 
and  breeding  have  been  begun  on  experi¬ 
mental  plots  here  by  the  Match  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  backed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  at  Washington.  There  are 
no  results  yet  to  be  reported. 

THOMAS  HOLLIS.  ' 

Mass.  Asparagus  Growers’  Association. 

The  Asparagus  rust  here  varies  some¬ 
what  with  the  seasons,  some  seasons 
scarcely  any  and  some  other  seasons 
everything  may  rust.  No  spraying  is  done 
here  at  the  present.  There  are  some  new 
varieties  being  planted ;  they  are  not  old 
enough  to  say  whether  they  are  better 
able  to  withstand  the  disease.  In  the 
older  fields  here  there  are  more  missing 
hills  each  season,  and  yet  all  things  taken 
together,  it  is  a  fairly  satisfactory  crop 
to  raise.  asa  shf.pard. 

Iowa. 

The  past  effects  of  rust  in  asparagus 
were  seen  in  the  fewer  shoots  cut  per  acre 
this  season,  in  many  cases  one-half  less 
than  before  the  rust  made  its  appearance. 
For  the  last  two  years  it  has  not  been  as 
bad  as  when  it  first  appeared.  Manuring, 
fertilizing  and  care  have  not  eradicated 
it;  it  may  mitigate  some,  but  when  once 
a  crown  has  been  struck  then  look  for 
small  shoots  and  fewer  numbers.  There 
has  been  no  spraying  with  us,  nor  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  control  the  rust  except  by  feed¬ 
ing  and  care.  The  beds  from  imported 
Argenteuil  seed  have  kept  up  the  size  and 
quantity,  and  made  money  for  their  own¬ 
ers,  and  young  beds  two  or  three  years 
old  cut  fair  grass,  and  no  doubt  will  until 
hit  by  the  rust.  edwin  beekman. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  rust  is  getting  worse  here.  About 
five  years  ago  it  appeared  on  our  field, 
and  the  same  the  next  year;  then  it 
seemed  to  case  up  a  little,  and  two  years 
ago  we  got  a  splendid  crop ;  but  last  year 
we  got  less  than  one-third  as  much  as 
the  year  before,  and  this  year  we  got  still 
less  than  last  season.  We  are  still  cut¬ 
ting,  intending  to  kill  out  the  bed  this 
Summer  if  possible,  and  perhaps  plant 
again  in  another  part  of  the  farm.  What 
we  did  get  this  year  was  very  small, 
more  than  half  the  stems  had  to  be  thrown 
away,  and  many  of  the  heads  on  the  better 
sized  stems  would  loosen  up  before  they 
were  long  enough  to  cut.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  one  else  in  this  part  of  the  world 
who  is  bothered  with  this  rust  curse,  so 
cannot  tell  you  anything  about  breeding 
to  prevent  it.  The  Purdue  Experiment 
Station  says  experiments  are  being  made 
in  California  with  flowers  of  sulphur, 
dusting  it  on  the  tops  after  they  have  quit 
cutting  for  market ;  they  think  it  will  help 
some.  We  live  about  36  miles  from  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  man 
(living  less  than  one-fourth  mile  from  us) 
who  has  only  two  short  rows,  and  his  is 
not  bothered  with  rust,  I  know  of  no 
other  asparagus  beds  within  15  to  20  miles 
of  ours,  and  none  of  those  close  around 
Chicago  has  ever  been  bothered  with  rust 
that  I  have  heard  of.  and  I  am  acquainted 
with  quite  a  number  of  them.  Their  tops 
stay  green  and  healthy  looking  till  freez¬ 


ing  weather  in  October,  while  ours  begin 
to  die  about  the  middle  of  August.  I 
have  been  wondering  lately  whether  rail¬ 
road  cars  could  carry  a  disease  like  rust. 
The  Erie  Railroad  runs  through  our  land, 
and  one  corner  of  our  asparagus  patch  is 
right  up  to  their  fence,  where  they  pass 
with  carloads  of  California  fruit  nearly 
every  day,  besides  bringing  stock  cars  back 
from  New  York  and  vicinity  all  the  year. 
We  put  about  $45  per  acre  on  our  patch 
last  Winter  and  this  Spring  in  raw  bone 
meal,  muriate  of  potasb,  nitrate  of  soda 
and  city  stable  manure,  and  have  been 
using  $35  to  $40  per  acre  each  year  before 
this,  so  feel  that  we  have  done  all  we 
could  as  far  as  we  knew.  I  believe  the 
sure  rust  cure  is  to  quit  raising  asparagus, 
but  having  been  raised  in  an  asparagus 
patch  and  working  with  it  ever  since,  it 
seems  like  losing  an  old  friend  even  to 
think  of  having  to  quit  the  business. 

Indiana.  louis  c.  breyfogle. 

Asparagus  rust  first  appeared  in  my 
field  eight  years  ago.  For  several  years 
after  it  threatened  destruction  of  the 
plants,  as  the  growth  was  usually  killed 
in  midsummer.  Nothing  was  done  except 
to  fertilize  and  cultivate  with  special  care, 
and  now  it  is  almost  forgotten  in  this  vi¬ 
cinity.  There  is  still  a  little  rust,  but  it 
usually  comes  late,  when  growth  is  nearly 
completed,  so  does  little  harm.  T  know 
of  no  one  here  who  sprays  for  rust,  while 
cutting  out  affected  canes  would  be  practi¬ 
cal  only  in  a  small  way.  While  we  do  not 
fear  the  disease  as  much  as  we  did,  still 
we  do  not  ignore  it.  New  fields  are  be¬ 
ing  planted  with  varieties  supposed  to  re¬ 
sist  it,  and  that  being  cut  now  is  well  fer¬ 
tilized,  mostly  with  barnyard  manure,  and 
well  cultivated.  The  beetle  does  us  far 
more  harm  than  the  rust,  and  we  would 
be  glad  to  learn  bow  to  destroy  or  con¬ 
trol  it.  I  would  like  to  know  how  grow¬ 
ers  elsewhere  handle  their  fields  when 
cutting  it  over.  For  several  years  I  have 
followed  this  plan :  Follow  the  cutters  on 
the  last  dav  with  the  plow,  going  length¬ 
wise  over  the  row,  and  cutting  off  all  the 
little  “grass,”  weeds  and  all ;  then  follow 
with  a  spring-tooth,  harrowing  until  the 
land  is  in  good  shape.  Finish  with  smooth¬ 
ing  harrow,  and  when  your  asparagus 
comes  up  it  will  have  the  field  all  to  itself, 
and  after  cultivation  will  be  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter.  L.  W.  RUTH. 

Michigan. 


SECOND-CROP  STRAWBERRIES. 

Have  you  had  any  experience  with  the 
I’an-American  strawberry  or  with  any  other 
variety  that  is  said  to  he  a  late  cropper? 
We  have  reports  from  people  who  claim  to 
produce  fair  amounts  of  fruit  in  September  or 
even  later.  Please  give  your  views  both  as 
regards  the  character  of  this  variety  and 
(he  profit  in  producing  this  late  fruit. 

I  have  had  no  experiences  with  straw¬ 
berries  producing  a  crop  out  of  the  usual 
season,  .Tune  and  part  of  July.  We  some¬ 
times  find  fruit  in  September  when  working 
over  the  beds,  hut  not  of  any  account.  I 
do  not  think  I  care  to  have  a  strawberry 
producing  out  of  the  usual  season.  Other 
berries  follow  in  succession  and  peonle 
want  a  change.  I  put  150  tons  of  horse 
manure  on  my  strawberry  beds,  about  six 
acres.  Walter  f.  tabeu. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  have  never  had  any  experience  with 
the  Pan-American  strawberry,  but  sometimes 
the  Nic  Ohmer  blooms  quite  freely  in  the 
Fall,  and  produces  considerable  fruit,  but  a 
large  proportion  of  it  is  imperfect,  with  some 
very  fine  specimens.  The  President  has 
the  same  habit  to  a  lesser  extent,  but  the 
berries  are  more  apt  to  be  perfect.  I  think 
this  condition  is  brought  about  by  protracted, 
drought  shortly  after  fruiting  time,  followed 
by  rains  and  growing  weather.  I  do  not 
think  they  would  ever  be  profitable,  as  they 
are  scattered  over  a  large  area,  and  ripen 
very  unevenly,  only  a  few  at  a  time ;  and 
so  the  cost  of  picking  would  be  very  much 
greater  than  the  Spring  picking.  Two  years 
ago  I  picked  quite  a  good  many  and  sold 
some  in  the  local  market  as  high  as  40  cents 
a  box ;  shipped  one  crate  to  my  customer 
for  fine  fruit  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  did 
not  want  them  because  he  couldn’t  have  a 
regular  supply,  and  turned  them  over  to  a 
commission  house  and  they  were  sold  for 
about  12  cents  a  box.  Last  year  there  was 
considerable  bloom,  but  berries  ripened  so 
late  very  few  of  them  were  perfect. 

New  Jersey.  thomas  r.  hunt. 

My  experience  with  the  monthly  or  ever- 
bearing  strawberry  is  that  they  do  not  pay. 


They  are  very  poor  plant  makers,  and  do 
not  bear  enough.  September  berries  have 
to  compete  with  so  many  other  varieties  of 
fruit  that  they  will  have'  to  be  sold  cheap. 
I  believe  they  would  be  a  good  thing  under 
glass,  as  they  do  make  only  a  very  few  run¬ 
ners.  The  most  profitable  strawberry  with 
me  is  the  Senator  Dunlap.  I  have  discarded 
all  others  with  the  exception  of  Beder  Wood 
for  very  early.  john  grape. 

Wisconsin. 

I  have  never  grown  the  Pan-American 
strawberry,  but  have  tried  several  of  the 
so-called  everbearing  varieties,  and  have  de¬ 
cided  that  the  introducer  should  have  called 
them  never  bearing  instead  of  everbearing ; 
at  least  they  have  all  proven  to  be  worthless 
on  my  soil,  and  even  if  they  would  produce 
a  crop  in  the  Fall  there  would  be  a  poor  de¬ 
mand  for  them,  as  peaches,  blackberries, 
grapes,  etc.,  would  be  cheaper  and  more  de¬ 
sirable  to  buy  at  that  season,  especially  if  we 
considered  the  price  late  Fall  strawberries 
would  have  to  bring  to  prove  a  profitable 
crop  for  the  grower.  geo.  g.  walker. 

Massachusetts. 


TESTS  OF  NEW  STRAWBERRIES .* 

We  have  a  new  variety,  Cussawago  by 
name,  which  may  be  very  little  known  among 
strawberry  growers.  It  is  late  in  ripening, 
about  as  late  as  Gandy ;  will  yield  50  to  75 
per  cent  more  berries  with  us  than  Gandy, 
if  properly  grown ;  that  is,  in  very  narrow 
rows,  or  in  li ills  as  we  grow  them.  The 
berries  are  large  to  very  large,  of  good 
shape  and  splendid  quality;  the  color  is 
between  light  and  dark,  glossy,  of  very  tine 
appearance,  perfect  blossom,  very  strong 
rampant  grower  of  fine  large  plants,  of 
which  they  make  an  abundance.  For  a 
late  berry  it  is  the  best  we  have  on  our 
list  of  25  varieties.  c.  h.  k. 

Holland,  O. 

I  am  situated  favorably  for  nearly  all 
varieties,  yet  there  are  some  that  do  not 
satisfy  here  in  the  French  Creek  Valley.  I 
will  only  mention  a  few  varieties  that  are 
useless  here;  Excelsior,  Aroma,  Tennessee 
Prolific.  Aroma  is  classed  late,  and  when 
at  its  best  is  a  grand  berry.  Excelsior  is 
too  sour  and  too  small,  and  the  difference 
in  ripening  with  Glen  Mary  is  only  four  days. 
Tennessee  has  white  tips,  and  is  behind  Ex¬ 
celsior.  The  kinds  that  flourish  here  are 
Stevens  Late,  Champion,  Commonwealth, 
Ryekman,  Duncan,  Uncle  .Tim,  President  and 
Victor,  Kittle  Rice,  William  Belt,  Marshall, 
Pride  of  Michigan.  Mark  .Ilanna;  the  Splen¬ 
did  and  Bubach  No.  5  are  two  old  kinds  that 
are  worthy.  Splendid  is  the  best  to  set 
near  Glen  Mary,  as  it  is  a  strong  pollenizer, 
and  remains  in  bloom  a  long  time.  I  note 
what  Mr.  White  says  about  Glen  Mary ;  he 
is  a  veteran  in  the  business,  I  know,  and 
gives  his  views  and  experience  gracefully. 
Most  kinds  of  strawberries  have  some  fault, 
though  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to 
find  a  variety  more  perfect  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive  (ban  some  kinds  I  now  cultivate. 

Utica,  Pa.  w.  c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


NURSERY  STOCK. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES,  BERRY  PLANTS, 

and  General  Nursery  Stock.  Catalogue  Free. 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


APPLE  TREES , 


Nothing  But  Apple  Trees. 
The  Safest  and  BEST  Apple 
Trees  in  the  World. 

We  offer  nearly  100,000  thrifty  one  and 
two  year  old  apple  trees,  all  bred  from 
selected  bearing  parents.  Every  treo 
our  own  growing. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HIRE, 
Apple  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

1000.  JOSKPI-I 


—Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $5.50  perbu. 
Five-eigbths  Peach  Baskets, $05  per 

K.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


60  Bus.  Winter  Wheat  Per  Acre 

That’s  the  yield  of  Salzer’s  Red  Cross  Hybrid  Winter 
Wheat.  Send  2c.  in  stamps  for  free  sample  of  same, 
as  also  catalogue  of  Winter  Wheats,  Rye,  Barley, 
Clovers,  Timothy,  Grasses,  Bulbs,  Trees,  etc.,  for  fall 
planting.  John  A.  Salzeb  Seed  Co.,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


COW  PEAS  AND  RYE. 

Black  Cow  Peas,  $2.00  per  bushel,  So ja  Beans,  $1.35 
per  bushel,  Choice  Seed  Rye,  07  cents  per  bushel. 
EDWARD  R1GG  JR.,  Burlington.  N.  J. 


RED  WINTER  WHEAT. 

smooth.  My  guarantee  is  plain.  G 
Willis  R.  Knox,  14  Newport  Avo.,  Intercourse,  Pa. 


Yields  30  to  45. 
Bearded  or 
Get  booklet. 


f  TADK  TREES  are  famous 

X  I  ilfv*  wherever  planted;  are  planted 
All /everywhere  trees  are  grown.  Free 
Catalog  of  superb  fruits— Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etC.-Stark Bro’s,  Louisiana.  Mo. 


RATEKIN  WINTER  SEED  WHEAT ! 

Ratekin’s  Imported  ”  MalakofT,”  yields  62  bu.  per 
acre:  "Turkish  Red,”  58  bu.:  ”  Iowa  Wonder,”  59  bu. 
All  extremely  hardy.  Samples  and  circulars  free. 

BATEKIN'S  SEED  HOUSE,  Shenandoah,  la. 


GOLD  COIN  SEED  WHEAT 

$1.10  per  bushel;  bags  extra,  stiff  straw,  hardy, 
yield  this  year  40  bushels.  Also  O.  I.  C.  Pigs. 

J.  D,  DATES,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


BEST  SEED  WHEATS 

that  grow.  Some  wonderful  new  ones  that  will 
double  your  yield.  Our  freo  catalogue  No.  26,  tells 
why  ours  are  best,  and  how  we  have  become  the 
leading  Seed  Wheat  growers  of  America.  Write 
to-day.  It’s  worth  dollars  to  you.  MAPLEWOOD 
SEED  WHEAT  FARMS,  Allegan,  Mich. 


SEED  WHEAT 

10,000  Bu.  Grown  On  300  Acres, 

Grown  with  great  care,  especially  for  seed  purposes, 
clean  and  sound,  yielding  from  28  to  42  bus.  per  acre. 
Six  best  varieties  known,  now  offered  at  moderate 
prices  direct  from  farmer  to  farmer.  Write  for 
Booklet,  Prices  and  Samples.  State  how  much  you 
will  use.  Address 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Bamford,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


OUR  BULB  CATALOGUE, 
beautifully  illustrated  with 
full  and  reliable  cultural  directions, 
and  containing,  as  formerly,  the 
largest  and  most  varied  assortment 
of  high  class  Bu  bs  in  America, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mail’d 
free  to  all  who  send  for  it.  A 
postal  is  sufficient. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  COMPANY 

33  BARCLAY  STREET, 

THROUGH  TO 

38  PARK  PLACE, 

NEW  YORK. 

Foil ndod  in  1802. 


Egyptian  or  Perennial  Tree  Onion  Sets, 

One  hundred  bushels  of  fine  sets  for  sale.  Write 
for  prices  stating  quantity  wanted. 

D.  D.  WAGENER  &  CO.,  Faston,  Penn. 


ADPIE  RARREI  Three  factories.  Capacity 
HliLC  DHnnLLu  lO.OOO  per  day.  Low  price, 
prompt  shipment,  R.  GILLIES,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


MONEY  IN  GROWING  PEONIES 

For  Cut  Flowers.  No  “GET-RICH-QUICK-SCHEME,”  but  a 
certain  moderate  annual  profit  without  a  penny  for  running 
expenses.  The  Industry  in  its  Infancy.  Wonderful  Pos¬ 
sibilities.  We’ll  prove  it  if  you’ll  send  us  your  name  on 

a  postal  card.  NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT. 

Mohican  Peony  Gardens 

Sinking  Springs,  Penn. 

SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 
FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

We  are  offering  this  fall  for  the  first  time 
Jacob  Moore’s  NEW  DIPLOMA  CURRANT, 
largest  and  most  productive  of  all  red  currants. 

We  offer  APPLE,  PLUM  and  CHERRY  trees 
at  special  low  prices  if  ordered  between  now  and 
October  15th.  We  have  a  surplus  of  large  size 
SUGAR  and  SILVER  MAPLES,  AMERICAN 
WEEPING  ELM,  also  CAROLINA  POPLAR  and 
LOMBARDY  POPLARS  in  all  sizes. 

Catalogue  mailed  free  on  application. 
GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


onbquart  STRAWBERRIES  eks 

plant  guaranteed  or  money  returned.  Send  for  my 
mid-summer  catalog.  T.-  O.  KEV1TT,  Atlienia,  N.  J. 


Dwyer’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Strong,  healthy  plants  from  selected  stock  of  choicest  fruiting  varieties  sure  to  give 
satisfaction  and  PRODUCE  A  FULL  CROP  IN  1907. 

We  also  have  a  full  line  of  Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants,  Vinos,  etc.,  for 
Fall  Planting.  We  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Catalogue  Free. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  I,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


ULF  V  TUI  lUUf  I  IIUIUIl  I  r  MIU  ropmrs,  i _ „  - - - - - 

R  r  r  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Remember  we  beat  all  othor  reliabl 

|  1 1  La  Lb  Nurseries  in  quality  aud  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.3 
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CHEMICALS  AND  WORN  OUT  SOIL. 
Story  of  a  Ton  of  Hay. 

Foundations  of  Success. — We  were 
speaking  a  while  ago  about  certain  forms 
of  plant  food  producing  certain  specific 
results,  some  forms  helping  the  growth 
of  foliage,  some  inducing  the  formation  of 
seed,  and  some  assisting  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  structural  growth,  each  having 
its  separate  function  to  perform.  The 
man’s  part  evidently  is  so  to  blend  and 
mix  the  different  ingredients  as  to  fit 
them  for  the  soil  and  crops.  The  man 
who  is  attempting  to  grow  a  crop  of  hay 
or  a  crop  of  anything  else,  build  up  a 
rundown  farm,  restore  wasted  fertility, 
and  make  the  venture  a  commercial  suc¬ 
cess,  must  have  not  money  alone ;  he  must 
take  brains,  and  a  fair  share  of  them.  A 
man  will  also  need  a  large  measure  of  the 
optimistic  spirit.  Whoever  heard  of  a 
pronounced  pessimist  becoming  a  howling 
success  at  anything?  Look  up  the  biog¬ 
raphies  of  the  great  and  successful  men 
since  the  beginning  of  time,  and  without 
exception  you  will  find  them,  one  and  all, 
men  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  optimism. 
They  kept  constantly  before  them  a  lofty 
ideal,  towards  the  attainment  of  which 
their  footsteps  were  ever  turning.  I  have 
seen  that  spirit  exemplified  in  many  farm¬ 
ers’  experience.  I  have  in  mind  two  or 
three  causes  that  have  conspired  to  pro¬ 
duce  failure  in  the  formation  of  a  meadow 
where  success  was  confidently  expected. 
The  first  of  these,  and  perhaps  the  one 
most  frequently  met  with,  is  lack  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  in  the  soil.  The  fact  is  well 
known  that  a  large  quantity  of  vegetable 
matter  in  the  process  of  decomposition 
exerts  an  influence  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
By  its  gradual  decay  it  develops  certain 
acids  which  have  a  material  effect  in 
changing  and  rendering  available  certain 
inert  forms  of  plant  food  lying  dormant 
in  the  soil,  and  then  a  mechanical  effect 
is  obtained  also  by  the  presence  of  organic 
matter;  the  ground  is  more  lively,  less 
compact,  better  aeration,  etc.  To  most 
persons  the  fact  is  well  known  that  if  the 
air  can  penetrate  to  a  point  where  the 
earth  is  cooler  than  the  surrounding  at¬ 
mosphere,  moisture  will  be  produced,  pos¬ 
sibly  as  the  moisture  gathers  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  pitcher  of  water  while  sitting 
on  the  table  in  warm  weather.  Also  hu¬ 
mus — or  decaying  vegetable  matter — has 
the  property  of  retaining  large  quantities 
of  water  in  a  time  of  rainfall,  to  give  it 
hack  in  time  of  drought.  Fertilizing  ma¬ 
terial  depends  upon  the  soil  moisture  to 
render  it  soluble,  for  we  all  know  that 
plants  take  their  food  in  solution,  like 
some  men  we  are  familiar  with,  they 
drink  everything. 

Further  Requisites. — A  second  reason 
why  failure  sometimes  comes  to  men  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  a  good  stand  of 
grass  is  owing  to  faulty  mechanical  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  ground.  Poor  plowing,  lying 
uncared  for  in  the  sun  and  wind  to  dry, 
harden  and  form  clods;  little  harrowing, 
no  rolling,  all  these  contribute  largely  to 
produce  failure.  Another  reason,  one  not 
so  frequently  advanced,  is  found  in  the 
statement  made  by  some  well-informed 
persons  concerning  certain  fields  they  had 
in  view — in  fact,  large  sections  of  some 
neighborhoods,  that,  according  to  the 
statement,  should  never  have  been 
plowed ;  nature  had  claimed  them  for  the 
purpose  of  a  forest,  and  they  never  could 
be  farmed  profitably.  As  one  looks  over 
the  mountainous  section  of  his  native 
State  he  sometimes  wonders  if  there  is 
not  some  reason  for  the  statement.  I  may 
just  refer  to  the  necessity  of  good  seed, 
enough  of  it,  sowing  both  ways  of  the 
field  to  insure  uniformity  of  seeding. 

A  Successful  Method. — A  neighbor 
of  mine  who  is  quite  uniformly  success¬ 
ful  in  seeding  meadow  land,  has  a  meth¬ 
od  of  his  own,  that  invariably  proves 
successful.  As  soon  as  possible  after  hay¬ 
ing  he  turns  the  soil  with  a  plow  three 
inches  deep  and  12  to  14  wide,  laying  it 
over  quite  flat.  After  the  soil  has  cooked 
through  he  rolls  and  harrows  until  he  has 
the  surface  to  suit.  After  the  surface  has 
been  properly  fined,  he  usually  works  the 


field  both  ways  with  a  good  riding  culti¬ 
vator.  With  the  following  application  his 
ground  is  constantly  increasing  in  produc¬ 
tiveness  :  200  pounds  ground  bone ;  200 

pounds  acid  phosphate;  200  pounds  tank¬ 
age;  200  pounds  muriate  of  potash,  with 
probably  200  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  in  the 
Spring.  He  is  quite  emphatic  in  his 
statement  that  unless  he  works  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  well  into  the  ground  at  seeding 
time  he  fails  to  obtain  much  benefit  from 
it.  The  nitrate  is  invariably  applied  ii» 
the  Spring  as  a  top-dressing. 

Applying  Commercial  Fertilizer. — 
The  question  was  asked  not  long  since, 
where  a  group  of  rather  intelligent  farm¬ 
ers  were  gathered:  “If  the  chemical  con¬ 
tents  of  a  load  of  hay  can  be  measured, 
even  approximately  from  the  commercial 
standpoint,  by  the  value  of  25  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  10J/2  pounds  more  or  less  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  18  pounds  of  potash, 
what  shall  be  the  form  of  this  applica¬ 
tion,  and  about  what  the  cost?”  One  of 
the  party  stated  that  in  matters  of  that 
kind  he  thought  he  had  got  beyond  the 
experimental  stage,  and  gave  this  state¬ 
ment  as  an  illustration  of  how  he  figured 
the  matter  out:  150  pounds  of  dried 
blood,  12  per  cent  nitrogen,  $2.75  per  100 
pounds,  six  pounds  nitrogen,  $1.38;  100 
pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  six  pounds  ni¬ 
trogen,  $2 ;  50  pounds  nitrate  of  soda, 
eight  pounds  nitrogen,  $1.38;  100  pounds 
hone,  12  pounds  phosphoric  acid,  four 
pounds  nitrogen,  $1.20;  30  pounds  muriate 
of  potash,  IS  pounds  potash,  at  $2.25,  81 
cents;  total  $0.77.  The  party  in  question 
stated  that  the  cotton-seed  he  purchased 
analyzed  8-2  nitrogen.  Moreover,  he 
went  on  to  say  that  he  found  it  profitable 
to  apply  just  three  times  this  much  to 
every  acre,  50  pounds  of  soda  per  acre  in 
the  Fall,  the  remainder  in  the  Spring. 

M.  GARRAHAN. 

TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 
Legal  Holidays  on  Farm. 

What  holidays  is  a  man  working  on  a 
farm  by  the  month  or  year  entitled  to? 

New  York.  w.  B. 

If  this  question  refers  to  the  number 
of  days  a  laborer  is  entitled  to  quit  work 
and  receive  pay  it  depends  entirely  on 
the  contract.  If  a  laborer  is  employed 
for  work  which  must  of  necessity  be 
done  each  day  it  is  implied  that  even  on 
Sunday  at  least  the  necessary  work,  for 
instance,  milking  and  taking  care  of  the 
milk,  shall  be  done.  The  laborer  is  ex¬ 
pected  and  required  to  abstain  from  all 
work  not  necessary  on  Sunday  because 
the  law  of  most  States  prohibits  work  on 
that  day.  It  does  not  follow  that  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  legal  holiday  like  the 
Fourth  of  July  that  no  work  can  be  done 
on  that  day,  or  that  the  man  whom  you 
have  employed  and  paid  can  stop  work. 
All  this  is  a  matter  of  contract.  The 
only  proper  way  is  to  have  a  definite  un¬ 
derstanding  in  the  contract.  Custom  has 
often  permitted  the  man  employed  on  the 
farm  by  the  month  or  year  to  have  the 
statutory  legal  holidays,  but  there  is  no 
law  to  enforce  it.  If  your  hired  help 
want  the  day,  and  can  get  plenty  of  work, 
they  will  quit  if  you  don’t  give  them  the 
holiday.  A  contract  with  a  hired  man 
is  generally  a  jug-handled  affair  anyway. 

Encroachments  on  Brook. 

My  property  is  bounded  by  a  stream  on  the 
east,  and  a  road  on  the  south.  The  bridge 
is  27  feet,  but  a  building  opposite  to  me  is 
set  at  such  an  angle  as  to  narrow  the  stream 
about  eight  or  in  feet,  and  parties  owning 
a  lot  below  this  shop  have  filled  in  the 
stream  about  10  feet.  I  put  a  building  below, 
and  from  my  building  to  a  stump  on  the 
bank  of  the  brook  is  25  feet,  which  is 
proof  of  the  width  the  stream  formerly  was. 
Narrowing  the  stream  in  time  of  freshet 
helps  to  back  the  water,  and  sometimes  it 
flows  over  the  road.  Can  I  compel  the 
owner  to  widen  the  brook,  or  would  I  better 
coax?  w.  v. 

New  Jersey. 

W.  V.  neglects  to  state  what  bound¬ 
aries  his  deed  calls  for.  If  the  stream  is 
navigable  he  owns  to  the  meandered 
line.  If,  as  is  probable  in  this  case,  it  is 
not,  he  and  his  neighbors  own  to  the 
middle  of  the  stream.  But  no  one  has 
a  right  to  use  the  waters  or  divert  them 


to  the  detriment  of  his  neighbors.  W.  J 
V.  would  certainly  better  try  to  coax  his 
neighbors  into  making  concessions,  but  if 
the  damage  to  him  is  too  great  to  bear 
he  will  be  compelled  to  go  to  law  to 
enforce  his  just  rights. 

Various  Questions. 

1.  Can  a  statutory  notice  “to  quit,”  in 
summary  proceedings  to  eject  a  tenant,  and 
statutory  exemptions  regarding  household 
furniture  and  wages  of  head  of  family,  be 
waived?  2.  Regarding  proceedings  Cor  re¬ 
moval  of  hedge  or  fence  which  has  become 
objectionable.  3.  Can  right  of  way  secured 
through  necessity  be  abrogated  when  neces¬ 
sity  no  longer  exists?  If  one  of  several 
users  of  a  right  of  way  wishes  to  repair 
same  and  others  refuse,  can  attorney  fees 
and  appraisers  or  other  court  costs  be  made 
part  of  the  expense,  and  how  is  proportion 
of  expense  apportioned?  E.  P.  N. 

Connecticut. 

1.  Whenever  such  rights  are  waived  it 
should  be  done  in  writing.  If  a  land¬ 
lord  finds  it  necessary  to  secure  himself 
it  would  be  better  for  him  to  take  a 
chattel  mortgage  or  an  assignment  of 
wages.  2.  A  hedge  is  a  fence,  and  if  the 
matter  of  a  line  fence  cannot  be  amicably 
arranged,  the  regularly  constituted  fence 
viewers  are  empowered  to  settle  the  mat¬ 
ter.  3.  The  question  of  acquiring  an 
easement  is  governed  by  the  facts  in 
each  particular  case.  When  the  easement 
becomes  permanent  the  rights  of  the 
owner  become  secondary  to  the  public, 
and  the  owner  has  lost  the  right  to  annul 
those  rights.  If  the  owners  of  a  private 
right  of  way  cannot  agree  on  the  appor¬ 
tionment  of  costs  of  repairing,  they 
would  be  obliged  to  go  to  court,  and  the 
court  would  determine  and  apportion  the 
cost.  In  almost  every  case  it  would  be 
cheaper  for  any  one  man  to  pay  all  the 
cost  than  to  pay  the  expense  of  getting 
justice  through  the  courts. 

The  Columbian  Raspberry. — Our  first 
page  picture,  Fig.  260,  shows  a  field  of 
Columbian  raspberries  on  the  farm  of 
Chas.  Siddons,  near  Syracuse.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  did  much  to  help  introduce  this 
berry.  We  visited  the  originator’s  place 
5  years  ago  and  saw  the  original  bush. 
It  was  claimed  for  years  that  the  Colum¬ 
bian  was  exactly  the  same  as  Shaffer, 
but  there  are  some  distihet  points  of 
difference.  It  often  happens  that  cus¬ 
tomers  will  refuse  to  try  Columbian  at 
first  sight.  It  has  a  dull  color,  which 
looks  like  mold.  Once  let  a  person  taste 
the  berry,  however,  and  prejudice  usually 
disappears.  It  is  a  heavy  yielder,  strong 
and  vigorous,  and  when  once  really  in¬ 
troduced  is  a  sure  seller. 

Reseeding  With  Alpai-fa. — If  I.  P.,  page 
502,  will  follow  the  directions  of  II.  M. 
Cottrell,  Illinois,  ns  to  liming  and  harrow¬ 
ing,  resowing  with  Alfalfa,  I  lielieve  he  will 
find  the  first  sowing  has  inoculated  the  soil. 

I  saw  a  fine  piece  of  Alfalfa  this  Spring 
where  the  first  sowing  was  not  successful, 
where  the  ground  was  plowed,  sowed  with 
oats  and  reseeded  witli  Alfalfa.  The  oats 
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I  put  Macbeth  on  my  lamp- 
chimneys  as  I  am  satisfied  to 
be  known  as  the  maker  of  the 
only  good  lamp-chimney. 

There  are  other  lamp- 
chimneys,  but  their  makers 
fail  to  own  them.  It’s  no 
wonder. 


My  Index  is  useful  to  everyone  who  owns 
a  lamp,  and  it’s  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


HORSE  OWNERS!  USE 


GOMBATJLT’S 

CAUSTIC 

BALSAM. 


A  safe,  speedy  and  positive  euro. 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever 
used.  Removes  all  bunches  from 
Horses.  Impossible  to  produce 
scar  or  blemish.  Send  for  cirou- 

_  _ _  hirs.  Special  advice  free. 

LAWRENCE-WILL  LVM 8  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FERTILIZER  LIMEJM5S 

WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg,  I’ a. 


Still  more  facts  about  The  Stevens  Brothers- 
Hastings  Co.  Ilolsteins  at  Lacona  and  Liverpool, 
N.  Y.  They  were  at  the  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
last  year  and  won  9  Firsts,  6  Seconds,  4  Thirds  and 
one  Championship. 

They  won  first  and  second  on  the  produce  of  their 
great  cow  Jessie  Veeman  A  withA.lt  O.  of  2G‘-.f  lbs. 
butter  ini  days,  also  first  and  second  on  get  of  sire— 
Such  a  showing  was  never  heard  of  before,  where 
there  teas  any  competition. 


Gilson  Gasoline  Engifu 

“00ES  LIKE  SIXTY ’* 

All  Sizes.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO. 

Park  St.,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 


ADVANCE 

Gasoline  Engines. 

We  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  Gasoline 
Engines  for  farm 
ers.  If  you  want  to 
learn  about  the 
best  farm  gasoline 
engine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  write  to  Geo. 

I).  Poll  l  Mfg. 

Co.,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Steam  Engines 

3  to  25  ITorse  Power,  mounted  or 
stationary.  Also  1,  2,  and  3-Horse 
Tread  Powers,  2  to  8-Horse  Sweep 
Powers,  Separators,  Corn- 
Shellers,  Feed  Grinders.  Fod¬ 
der  Cutters, Wood  Saws,  Cul¬ 
tivators,  Land  Rollers,  Cora 
Planters,  Potato  Planters. 
TUE  UES8IXUKK  BKO.  CO.,  Tatamy,  Pa. 


CHAIN-HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


were  allowed  to  ripen.  This  I  do  not  think 
was  wise  as  I  would  have  cut  the  oats  green 
and  given  the  Alfalfa  a  better  show. 

Rock  port,  Pa.  a.  p.  k. 

A  Good  Wheat  Crop. — I  have  raised  no 
wheat  for  the  past  15  years,  but  intend  sow¬ 
ing  this  season  after  the  following  plan : 
The  field  was  in  oats  this  season ;  I  shall 
disk  the  ground  thoroughly,  then  plow  :  shall 
then  apply  barnyard  manure  as  far  as  it 
will  go,  then  about  250  pounds  bone  meal 
per  acre  on  remainder  of  field.  I  shall  also 
use  at  least  two  tons  finely  ground  lime¬ 
stone  per  aere.  The  field  will  then  be  har¬ 
rowed  and  rolled  until  in  very  fine  condition. 
I  shall  sow  last  of  September  or  first  of 
October  two  bushels  recleaned  wheat  per 
acre  with  disk  drill ;  follow  In  Spring  with 
grass  and  clover.  roy  weight. 

Illinois. 


WARRINER'S  hMg  STANCHION 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Ivewanno,  Ind.,says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 
ForestviUe,  Conn. 


STEEL  STANCHIONS 

Write  for  new  circular  and  prices. 

F.  R.  &  H.  J.  WELCHER, 

BUTLER  ST.,  NEWAKK,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Use  a  DISC  HARROW  ? 

If  so,  look  at  the  picture.  See  there  isn’t  any  tongue— but  a  truck— to  hitch  to. 

Know  what  that  means?  We’ll  tell  you.  It  means  that  the  Detroit  Tongueless 
Disc  Harrow,  the  greatest  invention  of  the  age,  will  save  your  horses  25  per 
cent  of  the  strain  of  Discing.  There’s  no  Side  Draft— and  no  Neck  Weight. 

One  horse  doesn’t  have  to  pry  the  machine  around  by 
crowding  on  the  tongue.  It’s  just  an  even,  steady  pull 
for  both  horses,  and  saves  much  time  by  making  quick,  j 
easy  turns.  And  it's  sold  direct  from  our  factory  on 
time  and  on  approval  test.  If  not  just  as  represented, 
after  30  days  send  it  back— we’ll  pay  all  the  freight 
both  ways.  Write  for  our  catalogue  today.  It  de¬ 
scribes  and  gives  delivered  prices  on  14  sizes.  s 

AMERICAN  HARROW  CO - 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 


Earliest  anil  easiest  worked. 
Carries  oil  surplus  water; 
admits  air  to  the  soil.  In¬ 


creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 
,  Jackson'*  Round  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
iM  Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  \\  alk  1  lie,  etc.  Write 
for  What  you  want  and  prices.  JOUN  U.  JACKSON,  7G  Third  Arc.,  Albany,  N.  r. 
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j  Ruralisms 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Early  Vegetable  Novelties. — In  these 
days  of  fierce  competition  with  southern 
growers  truckers  in  the  Northern  States 
welcome  any  possible  gain  in  earliness  in 
vegetable  varieties,  as  tending  to  offset 
the  climatic  disadvantages  under  which 
they  labor.  Rapid  growth  and  quick  ma¬ 
turity  of  a  given  planting  may  mean  the 
difference  between  loss  and  substan¬ 
tial  profit.  About  all  vegetable  novel¬ 
ties  now  make  claim  to  phenomenal  earli¬ 
ness.  but  only  a  few  really  possess  this 
great  merit.  The  following  appear 
worthy  of  careful  commercial  trial : 

Neapolitan  Pepper. — Seeds  from  J. 
M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  W. 
Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  This 
is  offered  as  large  and  early.  Early  it 
certainly  is — the  quickest  fruiting  of  all 
mild  peppers  we  have  ever  tried — but  it  is 
not  very  large  Fig.  262,  page  630,  shows 
an  average  penoer  in  marketable  condi¬ 
tion  in  early  July.  As  the  plants  grow 
stronger  the  fruits  gain  considerably  in 
size,  but  never  attain  the  proportions  we 
are  accustomed  to  in  standard  varieties. 
Plants  from  seeds  sown  under  glass  the 
last  week  in  February  were  .set  May  26, 
and  gave  us  "ood-sized  and  particularly 
well-flavored  peppers  June  28.  They  are 
still  bearing  profusely,  and  we  can  well 
believe  will  continue  to  do  so  until  frost. 
The  skin  is  thin  and  the  quality  sweet  and 
mild,  fitting  the  peppers  well  for  all  table 
uses.  The  ripe  fruits  are  bright  red  in  col¬ 
or,  the  immature  ones  rather  pale  green, 
with  some  purple  markings  as  they  gain 
in  size.  Neapolitan  appears  likely  to  be  a 
profitable  variety  where  early  markets  do 
not  insist  on  large  size. 

Pke mo- Malakhov  Table  Corn. — Seeds 
from  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Flanted  April  25;  first 
ears  ready  for  table  July  9.  They  were 
eight-rowed,  of  good  form,  and  averaged 
about  nine  inches  long — a  desirable  size — 
and  were  evenly  filled  with  well-devel¬ 
oped  white  kernels  of  excellent  quality. 
The  stalks  grew  five  feet  high  in  light  soil 
of  very  ordinary  fertility,  many  bearing 
two  good  ears.  Seventy-five  days  is  not 
record  earliness  for  this  variety.  Prof. 
B.  D.  Halsted,  the  originator,  informs  us 
that  edible  ears  have  been  secured  in  72 
days  from  planting,  but  the  season  did  not 
favor  extreme  earliness  .  Malakhov,  its 
parent,  of  Russian  origin,  planted  in  the 
same  plot  at  the  same  time  yielded  ears 
fit  for  boiling  July  3,  but  they  are  only 
of  half  the  size  of  the  cross-bred  progeny 
— too  small  for  market,  but  most  accepta¬ 
ble  for  home  use  on  account  of  their  rich 
and  delicate  flavor.  The  stalks  scarcely 
rise  over  three  feet  high  under  our  cul¬ 
tural  conditions,  but  often  produce  from 
two  to  four  neat  little  ears. 

Though  Malakhov  is  probably  too  small 
to  attract  market  attention,  the  Premo- 
Malakhov  cross  appears  eminently  suit¬ 
able  for  commercial  use.  As  tested  here  it 
is  the  earliest  table  corn  of  fair  size  and 
fine  quality.  It  is  vigorous,  productive  and 
less  injured  by  smut  than  any  extra-early 
we  have  grown  except  the  two  diminutive 
varieties,  golden  Bantam  and  Malakhov. 
The  latter  has  been  offered  by  a  few 
seedsmen  the  past  two  seasons,  but  the 
hybrid  Premo-Malakhov  is  still  under 
control  of  the  N.  J.  Experiment  Station. 
It  is  likely  small  quantities  of  the  seed 
may  he  procurable  from  nearby  seedsmen 
next  Spring. 

Earliest  Pink  Tomato. — Seeds  from 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. : 
'own  under  glass  March  14;  set  in  garden 
May  28;  first  ripe  fruits  July  2.  The 
plants  showed  bloom  in  the  four-inch  pots 
from  which  thev  were  transferred  to  the 
open,  and  continued  to  bloom  and  set  to¬ 
matoes  with  but  slight  check  caused  by  a 
short  drought.  It  is  evidently  a  vig¬ 
orous  and  productive  variety,  but  is 


HOW  SllOcumbing  to  the  combined  ef¬ 
fects  of  constant  rain  and  over¬ 
bearing.  Most  varieties  are  going 
the  same  road,  so  that  its  value  can¬ 
not  be  judged  as  in  a  normal  sea¬ 
son.  The  tomatoes  are  large,  fairly 
smooth,  borne  in  great  clusters  and  of 
good  quality.  The  color  is  dull  pink — not 
an  advantageous  shade  in  our  markets. 
They  do  not  readily  crack,  but  rot  as 
quickly  as  those  of  other  first-earlies.  The 
variety  appears  to  have  the  advantages 
and  defects  of  other  quick-growing  kinds, 
but  is  claimed  to  continue  longer  in  bear¬ 
ing.  Where  pink  tomatoes  are  liked  it  is 
well  worth  trial. 

Dog’s-tooth  Violets. — A  bed  of  100 
California  Erythroniums  in  four  varieties 
from  bulbs  supplied  by  Mr.  Carl  Purdy, 
Ukiah,  Cal.,  produced  a  wonderfully  at¬ 
tractive  floral  effect  for  nearly  three  weeks 
in  early  May.  It  was  made  up  of  25  each. 
E.  Californicum,  broad  mottled  foliage, 
pale  primrose  blooms  of  great  size ;  E.  cit- 
rinum,  mottled  foliage,  creamy  white  flow¬ 
ers  with  bright  yellow  centers;  E.  grand- 
iflorum  robustum.  large  dark  green  foliage, 
very  brilliant  yellow  blooms  of  great  size, 
and  E.  Hartwegii.  also  with  plain  foliage, 
flowers  clear  yellow,  several  from  each 
bulb.  The  bulbs  were  planted  in  late  Oc¬ 
tober  in  light  soil  in  partial  shade,  bedding 
them  in  two  inches  of  sandy  muck  from 
a  nearby  swamp,  and  covered  with  three 
inches  of  soil  with  a  further  protection  of 
three  inches  of  Eulalia  stover  during  Win¬ 
ter.  All  seemed  to  grow  and  bloom,  aver¬ 
aging  two  flowers  to  each  plant.  These 
fine  Erythroniums  do  not  appear  to  be 
well  known,  and  should  he  more  freely 
planted,  as  thev  have  turned  out  to  be 
the  most  successful  of  Pacific  Coast  bulb¬ 
ous  plants  for  eastern  culture.  They  are 
considered  hardy  after  the  first  year,  and 
may  be  planted  in  any  convenient  place, 
giving  them  a  Winter  mulch  of  leaves  or 
litter  until  well  established.  Other  at¬ 
tractive  species  of  equal  merit  from  the 
same  region  are  E.  Hendersonii,  purple, 
with  mottled  foliage,  and  E.  revolutum. 
plain  foliage  with  white,  rose  or  light  pur¬ 
ple  flowers. 

The  popular  name  of  Dog’s-tooth  violet 
is  applied  to  the  European  E.  Dens-canis, 
with  its  small,  tooth-shaped  bulbs  and 
rose  or  purple  flowers,  which  are  always 
borne  singly.  Some  improved  forms  of 
this  popular  plant  are  offered  under  name, 
hut  most  of  the  bulbs  sold  by  dealers  are 
of  the  large-flowered  form,  catalogued  as 
E.  Dens-canis  grandiflorum.  Two  very 
common  soecies  in  the  Eastern  States  are 
E.  albidum  and  E.  Americanum,  with  white 
and  yellow  flowers  respectively.  The  lat¬ 
ter  has  richly  mottled  leaves  and  often 
occurs  in  dense  colonies  in  moist  land  near 
wooded  streams.  Two  other  species  with 
plain  foliage  and  small  rose  or  lavender 
flowers  occur  in  the  Middle  West.  They 
are  little  cultivated,  hut  appear  to  deserve 
attention.  _  w.  v.  F. 

MY  FRIEND  THE  COW  PEA. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  in  Fairfield  County, 
Conn.,  where  the  soil  is  the  same  as  my 
farm  in  Ohio.  Noting  the  run-down  con 
dition  of  many  fields,  I  asked  several 
farmers  if  they  had  ever  tried  cow  peas 
to  bring  up  that  land.  No  one  had  a 
good  word  for  my  old  friend.  Strange 
you  can’t  raise  them  here  when  I  had  no 
trouble  on  the  same  kind  of  soil  in  Ohio, 
i.  e.,  after  T  had  learned  the  nature  of  the 
plant.  I  think  of  the  two  Connecticut  has 
hotter  Summers  than  northern  Ohio.  The 
amount  of  it  was  they  had  never  tried 
them  but  once  and  (planted  too  early) 
they  were  a  failure,  and  received  condem¬ 
nation  then  and  there.  If  they  had  planted 
the  last  week  in  June,  or  even  up  until  the 
10th  of  July,  if  the  season  was  backward. 


no  doubt  they  would  have  beeitl  greatly 
pleased,  and  raising  them  to-day.  'Ihey 
certainly  arc  a  great  renovator  for  run¬ 
down  land,  as  they  will  grow  where  grass 
seed  and  clover  will  not,  and  grow  rank, 
too,  if  handled  right.  As  an  example,  I 
will  give  an  account  of  the  last  crop  I 
raised  on  the  old  farm  before  I  sold  it. 
In  one  of  my  peach  orchards  I  had  pulled 
an  acre  of  trees  which  proved  to  be  clings 
and  unprofitable.  The  land  had  been  kept 
cultivated  for  five  years,  and  was  pretty 
poor.  After  burning  brush  and  cleaning 
the  plot  other  work  pressed  so  hard  we 
had  no  opportunity  to  plow  and  fit  it  until 
the  first  week  in  Tuly,  when  it  was  plowed, 
rolled  and  harrowed,  and  drilled  with 
Clay  peas  and  200  pounds  of  good  fer¬ 
tilizer,  V/2  bushel  peas  per  acre.  October 
1  we  cut  it  early  when  the  barometer  in¬ 
dicated  good  weather;  that  afternoon  they 
were  raked  into  light  windrows.  The 
next  afternoon  we  bunched  it  in  small 
bunches  about  half  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
clover  hay  bunch.  Doing  this  when  they 
are  in  a  wilted  condition,  they'  settle  to¬ 
gether  in  the  heap,  and  shed  rain  pretty 
well.  We  let  them  stand  two  weeks,  then 
with  a  drying  day  open  up  the  bunches — 
simply  dividing  it  into  three  or  four  parts 
and  taking  care  not  to  shake  them  up,  but 
turn  each  forkful  over,  especially  the  part 
that  lay  on  the  ground.  We  drew  them  in 
toward  night  and  had  two  large  loads 
(over  a  ton  each)  from  the  acre.  I  found 
that  although  the  tops  of  the  bunches 
were  bleached  out  hv  sun  and  rain,  and 
the  bottom  often  looked  had,  when  we 
opened  them  up  after  two  weeks  there  was 
not  as  much  waste  as  in  clover  hay.  In 
fact,  there  was  no  waste,  and  all  kinds  of 
stock,  horses,  cows  and  brood  sows,  are 
very  fond  of  the  hay,  preferring  it  to  any 
other,  as  I  have  proved  many  times  by 
test.  No  doubt  the  peas  turned  under 
would  have  been  better  for  the  land,  but  T 
was  afraid  of  being  short  that  year,  so  cut 
it.  One  year  I  plowed  under  five  acres  of 
the  Black-eyed  variety.  They  stood  three 
feet  high  before  they  began  to  settle  with 
their  own  weight,  and  were  a  perfect 
mat  when  we  plowed  them  under.  I  did 
pot  have  a  rolling  coulter  for  my  plow,  so 
we  took  a  heavy  lever  harrow  and  slanted 
the  teeth  just  enough  to  prevent  their 
clogging,  and  harrowed  the  same  way  we 
plowed ;  then  with  a  chain  on  they  all 
went  under,  and  not  a  spear  in  sight. 
Good  plowing  is  one  of  the  foundations  of 
good  farming.  I  think  the  agricultural 
press  should  change  the  name  and  call 
them  cow  beans. 

_  L.  W.  K. 

Tarred  Corn. — I  enjoy  Hope  Farm  Notes 
every  week,  and  was  especially  pleased  with 
the  fable  of  the  crows.  For  the  first  time 
I  used  tar  this  year  with  good  success.  We, 
however,  ran  the  corn  through  a  planter 
without  trouble  after  rolling  it  in  land 
plaster.  j.  d.  ii. 

Antrim,  N.  H. 


When  y6u  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


[  Dig  Your  Potatoes  With  a 

Dowden. 


Get  them  all  in  any  soil.  '^J^'deep  or  shal¬ 
low,  hilly  or  level,  light  or  heavy  vines. 

Potatoes  come  clean  and  sound.  The  ma-l 
chine  that  works  right  and  lasts.  Write  for  catalog.  [ 

Oowden  Mfg.  Co..  Box  622,  Prairie  City,  Iowa, 


Well 


DRILLING  & 

PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 


Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  I 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO«  TIFFIN.  OHIO. 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

with  blower  are  guaranteed  to  do 
more  and  better  work  with  the 
same  amount  of  power  than 
other  machines  of 
_the  same  or  even 
■  larger 
size.  We 
'manufacture 
different  sizes 
'ranging  in  ca¬ 
pacity  from  eight 
rto  twenty  tons  of 
ensilage  per  hour. 

jA  FAIR  TEST 

will  demonstrate 
the  superiority  of  Rosa  .Machines 
|  56 Tears*  overall  competitors. 

Experience  Write  to-day  for  FREE  Catalog. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  13  ,  Sprlngfl.ld,  Ohio 
Largest  Manufacturers  of  Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  World. 
Write  for  lions  Manure  Spreader  Catalog. 


Ml  ■  ■  M  C  Rapid  and  satisfactory 

C.I131 1 _ HfllC..  work  with  Smalley  Cut- 

tCI'H  and  Blowers.  Com¬ 
bine  safety,  convenience,  strength.  Elevate  into  any 
Silo.  Also  Silos,  Threshers,  Powers,  Spreaders.  Catalogs  free. 
HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY,  Box  II,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


WITH  THE 

’EMPIRE  KING” 

and  bugs,  worms,  blight,  etc.,  will 
have  no  terrors  for  you.  Heat  con¬ 
struction,  perfect  agitators,  no  scorched 
foliage.  We  make  all  sires  and  styles.  Free  book 
on  spraying.  Agents  wanted. 

FIKLD  FOKCK  PIMP  CO.,  No.  4i  Eleventh  St. ,  Klmlra,N.  Y. 


CRAIN  DRILL 

The  YORK  FORCE  FEED  ORII.I.  combines 
lightness  witli  strength.  Most  complete  drill  made.  No 
complex  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Boxes  are  close  to 
ground.  Easily  Fully 


regulates 
quantity 
of  seed 
or  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

AWARD¬ 
ED  GOLD 
MEDAL 
St.  Louis 
World’s 
Fair. 

Weight, 

Only  TOO  lbs. 

Agents  Wunted. 

W rite  for  catalogue. 

THE  HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  CO 

Mfrs.,  York,  l*a. 


IUI1K  ALSO  WITH  DISC 


HORSE  POWERS 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  pilTTCDQ 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  •  *  LIlO 
Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


Germination  of  Soy  Beans. — In  cor¬ 
roboration  of  the  statement  of  your 
Maryland  correspondent  in  regard  to  two- 
year-old  Soy  bean  seed,  will  say  that  I 
sowed  Soy  beans  left  over  from  last  year’s 
seeding,  and  while  the  percentage  of  germin¬ 
ation  was  not  as  low  as  he  says,  the  stand 
is  extremely  poor.  I  think  it  well  for  such 
experiences  to  be  reported,  as  it  may  save 
others  loss.  a.  s.  w. 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT 

STATES  THAT 

TAK-A-NAP  SOFT  NAPTHA  SOAP 

makes  the  best  Emulsion  to  kill 

Tobacco  Thrips  and  Scale. 

40  pound  ke^:,  $1.!>0;  100  pound  keg.  $4.50,  less  freight 
in  East.  Special  low  prices  in  larger  quantities. 

THAm-HOVEY  SOAP  CO.,  Darby,  Penn. 


THE  BOSS  POTATO  DIGGER 

works  well  in 
stony  ground  and 
on  side  hill.  Digs 
every  row.  WARRANTED. 
Thousands  in  use.  Write  for 
prices.  Manufactured  by 

E.  R.  ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO., 

Corning,  N.  Y. 


PRATT’S 


9  9  Soluble 
Petroleum 


WIRE  POSITIVELY  DESTROY 

Saw  Jose:,  Cottony  Maple  Scale,  Pear  Psylla,  Etc. 

Without  Injury  to  the  Trees.  Samples,  Drives  and  Endorsement  of  Experiment  Stations  on  Application. 

T3.  G-.  PHATT  CO.,  Oopft.  XI  Uroadway,  NEW  YOHK  CITY. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Paying  the  Price. — The  recent  articles 
by  Mr.  Hartman  have  called  out  more 
comment  than  anything  of  the  sort  ever 
before  printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  The 
story  of  a  success  makes  some  people 
very  sad,  while  others  become  as  hopeful 
as  the  inventor  of  a  new  balloon.  It  all 
depends  upon  the  sort  of  spectacles  we 
put  on  when  we  read  between  the  lines. 
Those  who  have  failed  see  the  trouble 
and  obstacles  which  proved  too  great  for 
their  strength  and  will.  Those  who  hope 
see  little  of  these  things,  but  only  the 
profits  which  Mr.  Hartman  truthfully  de¬ 
scribes.  Would  such  people  really  pay 
the  price  if  they  knew  what  it  represents 
in  sweat  and  blood?  Here  is  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Hartman  which  shows  some¬ 
thing  of  what  lies  between  these  lines : 

I  suppose  lots  of  people  will  read  that  ar¬ 
ticle  who  would  not  pay  the  price  we  do  for 
that  same  success.  There  are  neighbors  who 
go  to  all  picnics  or  anywhere  they  take  a 
notion  to,  then  wonder  why  they  can't  make 
their  farm  pay.  Monday  morning  up  at  four, 
in  corn,  patch  at  5  a.  m.,  then  to  town  to 
stores  with  130  dozen  corn,  home  rather  late, 
up  again  Tuesday  morning  at  4  a.  m.,  gath¬ 
ered  and  packed  until  6  p.  m.  the  following 
with  the  exception  of  the  pickles  which  were 
gathered  the  afternoon  before,  by  five  men, 
one  boy,  two  women  (that  includes  Mr.  Hart¬ 
man  and  myself,  for  we  are  in  the  very 
thickest  of  it  all)  :  340  dozen  corn  of  three 

kinds;  24  bushel  crates  of  tomatoes  graded  in 
five  grades.  15%  bushels  first  class  fully  ripe, 
four  bushels  first  class  greenish  ;  two  bushels 
crooked ;  1  %  bushel  small :  one  bushel  first 
class,  but  burst,  sold  at  retail  ;  3,000  pickles 
sorted  into  six  grades  from  very  smallest  to 
slicing,  washed,  counted  and  crated  by  boy 
and  myself;  147  bunches  of  radishes,  washed 
and  bunched;  0  bunches  red  beets;  30  head 
cauliflower,  20  egg  plants;  347  peppers;  three 
bushels  cabbage;  the  other  woman  and  I  put 
up  all  the  radishes  after  one  man  pulled 
them  and  brought  them  in,  we  two  women 
also  wiped,  graded  and  crated  all  the  toma¬ 
toes.  After  5  p.  in.  we  saw  our  wagon  could 
not  hold  all.  so  Mr.  Hartman  started  out 
for  another  large  team,  but  came  back  not 
successful  so  asked  one  of  the  men  to  take 
our  largest  wagon  up  as  soon  as  he  could 
run  home  and  get  a  bite  to  eat.  lie  started 
for  town  at  seven,  back  by  midnight  ;  in  the 
meantime  Mr.  Ilartman  washed,  shaved  and 
ate  supper,  and  was  off  for  a  three-mile  walk 
to  a  trolley  car  for  market  to  stay  with 
that  first  load  that  was  sent  up.  When  the 
team  came  back  another  man  was  here 
getting  the  other  team  ready,  put  the  tired 
mules  in  the  stable  one  hour,  reloaded  that 
wagon  and  at  one  a.  m.  both  teams  are  off 
again.  In  all  the  three  loads  consisted  of 
03  bushel  crates  and  two  baskets.  Mr.  Hart¬ 
man  caught  a  few  hours’  sleep  on  three  berry 
crates  (which  I  forgot  to  mention  in  the 
load  gathered  by  four  pickers  extra).  The 
wagon  that  left  at  one  a.  m.  arrived  at  the 
market  house  at  4.30  a.  m.,  then  Mr.  Hart¬ 
man  has  all  day  to  sell  the  three  loads.  It 
will  he  dark  by  the  time  he  gets  home.  One 
team  is  stabled  for  him  to  bring  home,  the 
other  came  right,  back.  To-morrow  another 
load  of  corn  must  go;  three  corn  patches 
that  should  have  succeeded  each  other  came 
all  at  once.  Some  men  would  be  helpless, 
but  Mr.  Hartman  will  get  it  through. 

Would  you  pay  the  price — or  rather 
could  you  pay  it?  Some  of  these  good 
people  who  think  they  would  like  to 
give  up  a  paying  job  and  go  out  to  do 
as  Mr.  Hartman  has  done  may  well  com¬ 
mit  that  letter  to  memory.  No  man 
runs  the  market  garden  business  on 
dreams  or  big  stories !  I  have  crawled 
out  of  bed  some  of  these  dead  and  damp 
mornings  and  groaned  at  the  thought 
of  the  weeds  in  the  strawberries.  A  man 
once  said  to  me  “I  look  about  and  see 
others  getting  large  salaries  or  holding 
big  positions.  I  am  just  as  smart  ^as 
they  are — why  do  I  not  have  them?” 

My  answer  had  to  be  a  question ! 

“What  can  you  do  well?  In  what 
single  line  are  you  counted  a  master? 
No  man  can  be  a  master  of  anything  and 
keep  the  fact  hidden !” 

Strawberry  Culture. — The  following 
question  is  from  Ohio : 

Permit  me  to  ask  a  few  questions,  espe¬ 
cially  of  those  who  make  strawberry  grow¬ 
ing  a  success,  those  who  grow  fancy  berries. 
Are  they  grown  in  hills  or  narrow  rows? 
How  do  you  keep  the  runners  off?  What  sort 
of  tools*  do  you  use?  C.  h.  k. 

Holland,  O. 

Most  growers  seem  to  depend  largely 
upon  horse  culture  when  berries  are 
grown  in  hills  or  narrow  rows.  The  cul¬ 
tivators  are  kept  running,  and  this  tears 
up  the  runners,  which  spread  out  too  far. 
After  this  is  done  we  can  easily  keep 
the  runners  cut  off  by  using  a  _  sickle. 
Pick  up  a  mass  of  the  runners  with  one 
hand  and  slash  them  off.  In  some  cases 
we  have  seen  a  knife  or  rolling  cutter 
running  at  the  side  of  the  cultivator. 
Some  use  a  sharp  hoe  or  a  tool  used  for 
trimming  walks  and  lawns.  We  do  this 
work  by  hand,  as  we  are  working  for 
fancy  berries,  and  have  not  a  large  acre¬ 
age  yet.  Since  we  do  much  hand  weed¬ 
ing  we  find  it  possible  to  take  care  of  the 
runners  when  we  pull  the  weeds. 

Crimson  Clover. — There  seems  to  be 
a  renewed  interest  in  this  crop.  Letters 


come  to  us  from  all  over.  Here  is  one 
from  New  York: 

I  have  a  piece  of  ground  in  sod  that  I 
would  like  to  plow  up  in  August  and  sow 
to  something  that  I  can  plow  under  uext 
Spring  for  corn.  Which  would  you  advise. 
Crimson  clover  or  rye?  Where  can  I  get 
Crimson  clover  seed?  What  is  the  price  per 
bushel,  and  how  much  to  sow  to  the  acre? 

Mi  Her  ton,  N.  Y.  e.  l.  b. 

In  that  latitude  I  would  sow  rye  if 
I  wanted  to  be  sure  of  a  crop.  As  an 
experiment  I  would  sow  five  pounds  of 
Crimson  clover  seed  per  acre — with  the 
rye.  We  have  used  this  combination  and 
found  that  the  clover  was  less  likely  to 
thr?w  out  in  Spring  than  when  it  was 
used  alone.  While  we  have  had  fair 
success  with  Crimson  I  do  not  advise 
anyone  much  north  of  Philadelphia  to 
sow  it  largely  alone.  Sow  it  as  an  ex¬ 
periment  .  up  to  August  20,  but  if  you 
want  a  sure  thing  to  plow  tinder  next 
Spring  sow  rye.  I  do  not  advise  any¬ 
one  to  gamble,  and  depending  on  Crim¬ 
son  clover  alone  for  a  green  crop  in 
New  York  State  is  a  pure  gamble,  though 
with  a  fair  chance  of  winning..  By 
rights  such  clover  ought  to  be  two  inches 
high  right  now.  Plere  is  another  Crim¬ 
son  clover  question  from  Kentucky : 

Can  I  sow  Crimson  clover  in  September 
after  corn  is  cut,  with  the  hope  of  getting  a 
crop  of  hay  the  following  Spring?  I  have 
not  seen  any  Crimson  clover  in  this  section, 
and  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  a  suc¬ 
cess  or  not.  J.  s. 

I  •  think  the  chances  would  be  fair  in 
that  latitude,  but  why  wait  until  the  corn 
is  cut  ?  Sow  the  clover  seed  at  once 
right  in  the  corn,  and  cover  it  lightly 
with  a  fine-tooth  harrow  or  small  drag. 
You  will  stand  a  better  chance  by  doing 
this  than  if  you  wait  until  the  corn  is 
cut.  Prof.  Voorhees,  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J..  cut  two  tons  of  Crimson 
clover  hay  this  year  on  land  seeded  in 
the  corn  last  Fall !  Can  any  Kentuckian 
help  our  friend  out?  I  am  a  Jerseyman, 
and  our  habits  may  not  win  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Here  is  another  nearer  my  size: 

.Tust  reaped  oats  off  a  piece  of  sandy  loam, 
sowed  7<>0  or  800  pounds  per  acre,  fertilizer 
with  oats.  Would  Crimson  clover  grow  a 
crop  on  such  poor  soil,  or  would  it.  be  better 
or  rather  necessary  to  plow  in  some  manure, 
or  sow  a  complete  fertilizer  with  the  clover 
seed?  What  quantity  of  Crimson  clover  seed 
do  you  think  correct  for  an  acre?  s. 

Montville,  N.  J. 

My  experience  is  that  Crimson  clover 
needs  good  soil  and  plenty  of  plant  food 
to  make  a  full  growth.  It  is  not  like 
cow  peas — a  crop  that  will  make  a  fair 
growth  on  the  poorest  soil.  It  pays  to 
feed  Crimson  clover.  I  would,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  put  manure  or  fertilizer  on  that  soil. 
We  use  12  pounds  of  Crimson  seed  per 
acre.  It  should  be  worked  under  a  lit¬ 
tle  deeper  than  you  sow  Red  clover. 

Farm  and  Home. — The  Japanese  millet 
has  been  out  in  the  weather  10  days. 
About  all  we  can  do  is  to  shake  it  out 
and  cock  it  again.  It  smells  like  poor 
stuff,  but  while  a  cow’s  nose  is  quite  deli¬ 
cate  her  stomach  is  large.  The  Japanese 
lived  in  caves  through  the  Winter  and 
then  crawled  out  and  whipped  the  Rus- 
sions.  This  millet  has  powers  of  resist¬ 
ance.  .  .  .  If  we  had  been  soiling  cat¬ 
tle  this  year  we  would  have  had  a  full 
supply  of  food.  First  the  rye — several 
sowings  gave  us  a  good  succession.  The 
Alfalfa  was  large  enough  when  the  rye 
got  hard,  and  while  that  was  resting  the 
oats  came  on.  Then  the  young  Japanese 
millet  was  fit,  and  now  the  cow  peas 
and  Kaffir  corn  are  ready,  and  also  the 
early  sweet  cornstalks  after  picking  ears. 
As  it  is  we  do  not  carry  enough  stock 
to  make  soiling  pay.  .  .  ..  The  con¬ 

tinued  rains  have  made  it  impossible  to 
keep  all  the  crops  clean.  It  will  not  pay 
to  work  the  weeds  out  of  some  fields. 
Whenever  we  can  we  plow  up  weedy 
places  and  sow  turnips  with  rye  to  fol¬ 
low  later.  In  other  places  we  cut  the 
weeds  off  with  a  sickle  letting  the  tops 
lie  on  the  ground  as  a  mulch.  The 
strawberries  and  garden  are  clean.  We 
have  nearly  worked  the  ends  of  our  fin¬ 
gers  off,  but  the  berries  are  clean  and 
the  weeds  are  around  the  young  trees. 
We  have  been  hauling  the  Summer’s  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  manure  and  the  spent  ma¬ 
nure  from  the  hotbeds  to  the  hill,  where 
it  is  put  around  the  young  trees.  This 
will  keep  up  the  growth  for  a  month 
yet — which  on  our  hills  is  safe.  .  .  . 

I  counted  six  vegetables  on  the  table  the 
other  day — boiled  cow  peas,  potatoes,  to¬ 
matoes,  beets,  peppers  and  onions.  We 
might  also  have  had  carrots,  cucumbers^ 
squash,  beans,  peas,  lettuce  and  sweet 
corn.  The  vegetables  our  big  family 
consumed  at  this  one  meal  would  have 
cost  over  $2  if  bought  at  retail  measure. 
The  first  mess  of  Golden  Bantam  sweet 
corn  was  an  event  in  our  family.  As 
near  as  I  could  figure  about  45  ears  were 
required  to  go  around,  and  it  was  voted 
delicious  by  all  hands.  I  was  going  to 
say  that  I  cannot  understand  why  every 
farmer  does  not  have  a  good  garden- 
but  I  do.  It  requires  hard  and  skillful 
work  to  keep  such  a  garden  clean,  and 
this  work  is  sure  to  interfere  with  the 
regular  farm  operations.  It  is  true  that 


some  of  these  farm  operations  will  not 
pay  as  well  as  a  garden  would,  but  it  is 
hard  to  make  a  farmer  believe  it.  A 
dog  got  at  the  fresh  meat  Saturday  night, 
and  when  Sunday  came  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  paper  in  sight.  There  was 
no  possible  starvation  with  a  garden 
full  of  vegetables,  and  surplus  roosters 
in  the  yard.  ...  If  you  will  over¬ 
look  the  weeds  and  a  couple  of  damp 
pockets  I  can  show  you  one  cornfield  to 
be  a  little  proud  of.  It  is  Learning  corn 
planted  in  drills  on  that  field  which  was 
stone-drained  last  Fall.  The  tassels  as 
they  form  are  eight  and  nine  feet  high. 
The  stalks  are  a  dark  rich  green,  and 
big  enough  to  be  used  for  a  club.  On  the 
wet  parts  the  weeds  are  bad,  but  we  shall 
have  some  corn.  The  boys  grew  a  little 
discouraged  when  the  Canada  flint  began 
to  tassel  at  three  feet  high.  After  all 
their  work  at  cultivating  they  expected 
stalks  as  large  as  the  Learning.  There 
is  where  they  mistake.  It  is  the  nature 
of  this  flint  to  make  a  small  stalk  and 
a  small  ear,  and  it  is  doing  just  as  it 
should.  Those  who  form  an  ideal  and 
think  there  can  be  no  other  are  just  like 
the  poor  things  who  go  out  hunting  for 
trouble.  If  a  variety  of  corn  is  to  be 
the  ideal  for  making  grain  in  the  short¬ 
est  time  and  the  least  plant  food  it  can¬ 
not  operate  like  Learning  or  some  other 
big,  long-growing  sort.  The  quick 
growers  must  cut  down  the  size  of  the 
stalk  and  get  to  business  at  once.  That 
is  what  the  Canada  flint  is  doing.  We 
must  not  compare  the  racer  with  the  dray 
horse. 

Was  It  Blight? — I  presume  there  are 
many  who  have  been  as  badly  puzzled 
over  plant  diseases  as  this  Illinois  man : 

I  have  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  potatoes 
that  seemed  to  be  doing  well  until  all  of  a 
sudden  they  laid  .down  flat  on  the  ground, 
having  the  appearance  of  being  ripe.  The 
leaves  curled  up  at  the  edges  and  dried  and 
withered.  I  suppose  they  have  been  struck 
by  the  blight ;  the  tubers  are  in  size  from  a 
pea  to  a  cherry.  I  had  concluded  to  pull 
the  vines  and  burn  them,  and  then  sow  some 
turnips  for  cow  feed,  when  a  couple  of  good 
showers  seemed  to  put  new  life  into  them  : 
they  started  to  throw  out  new  leaves  and 
turned  a  dark  green  color.  Do  potatoes  ever 
recover  from  the  blight?  If  there  Is  a 
chance  for  half  a  crop  I  would  leave  them 
stand  :  if  not  I  will  not  lose  any  more  time, 
but  try  to  raise  some  turnips  for  the  cow. 

c.  H. 

This  could  not  have  been  true  blight, 
for  had  the  vines  gone  down  with  that 
they  could  not  have  revived.  It  was 
probably  a  form  of  sunscald,  which  in¬ 
jured  the  leaves  but  left  the  vines.  New 
leaves  formed  at  the  joints,  and  the  po¬ 
tatoes  may  now  make  a  fair  crop.  If 
they  remain  green  we  would  let  them 
alone.  I  am  quite  sure  that  plants  and 
brutes,  and  humans  too,  have  before  now 
suffered  loss  or  even  death  because  the 
symptoms  of  their  disease  were  not  un¬ 
derstood.  This  wet  season  has  upset  all 
my  calculations  with  its  freedom  from 
rot  and  blight  up  to  August.  H.  w.  c.  . 
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FARM 
TOOLS 

When  you  buy  farm  tools  do  you  ever  stop  to  consider  the  reputation  and 
years  of  experience  that  are  back  of  the  tools  you  select?  If  you  don  t,  you 
ought  to— it’s  the  best  guarantee  you  can  get. 

When  you  buy  a  Buckeye  Grain  Drill  you  get  a  machine  with  50  years  of 
experience  in  drill  making  and  50  years  of  success  in  the  field  back  of  it. 

That  means  you  get  a  machine  that  is  not  an  experiment.  It  also  means 
you  get  a  drill  which  not  only  does  the  very  best  work,  but  is  built  to  give  last¬ 
ing  service.  That  proves  it  is  the  cheapest  drill  you  can  buy.  Back  of 

Buckeye  Drills 

is  a  reputation  and  a  skill  in  drill  making  of  over  half  a  century,  and  each 
year  has  added  to  the  perfecting  of  a  machine  that  has  no  equal. 

It  is  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  to  take  chances  on  farm  tools  that  have 
no  such  record  as  the  Buckeye  because  a  few  cents  may  be  saved  (?)  in  nrst 
cost.  It’s  in  the  long  run — the  long  wear— the  ease,  convenience  in  operating; 
the  saving  of  time  and  trouble  that  the  Buckeye  proves  its  real  worth. 

Look  ahead.  You’re  not  buying  a  drill  for  one  or  two  seasons  use-you 
want  a  drill  that  will  last.  That’s  why  you  want  a  Buckeye. 

Don’t  buy  until  you  have  called  at  the  local  Buckeye  dealer  s  store  and 
examined  the  Buckeye  Disc  Drill  or  the  Buckeye  Combined  Grain  and  b  erti- 
lizer  Drill.  They  tell  their  own  story  better  than  we  can.  If  there  is  no 
dealer  handy— write  to  us  for  our  1907  drill  book,  but  do  it  today. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
v/e  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Would  you  pay  the  price?  You  would  better  read 
the  letter  printed  in  Hope  Farm  Notes.  One  man  said 
on  reading  Mr.  Hartman’s  articles  that  “it  was  as  easy 
as  rolling  off  a  log.”  Just  about  as  easy  as  it  would  be 
if  your  very  life  depended  on  your  staying  on  the  log. 
Mr.  Hartman  feels  at  times  as  if  the  log  were  rolling 
on  to  him !  You  may  rest  assured  that  when  a  man 
works  a  success  out  with  his  hands  he  must  pay  the 
price  for  it.  The  coinage  demanded  is  sweat  and  self- 
denial  and  fatigue.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  those  to 
whom  nature  has  denied  the  strength  of  body  and  mind 
which  would  enable  them  to  pay  the  price. 

* 

It  cannot  be  said  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  neglected 
the  ginseng  growers.  We  have  done  our  best  to  obtain 
information  for  them.  They  seem  to  be  a  hopeful  class 
of  people.  When  it  becomes  clear  that  nobody  in  par¬ 
ticular  except  the  Chinese  find  value  in  ginseng  the 
growers  hear  of  new  discoveries  and  new  virtues  in  this 
root.  Whenever  they  have  these  visions  we  feel  it  our 
duty  to  investigate  for  them,  as  we  have  done  recently. 
Are  they  satisfied  now.  or  do  they  think  the  men  who 
testify  in  this  issue  are  in  the  so-called  conspiracy  to 
corner  the  market  in  ginseng  root?  We  felt  sure  from 
the  'first  that  ginseng  culture  would  mean  nothing  but 
sad  loss  and  disappointment  to  99  out  of  every  100  that 
started  it.  We  feel  surer  of  it  now  than  ever.  To  add 
to  other  troubles  we  are  told  that  a  disease  is  now  at¬ 
tacking  the  ginseng,  and  bids  fair  to  ruin  whole  tracts 
of  it. 

* 

According  to  that  recent  ruling  of  the  Postoffice 
Department,  the  farmer  is  at  liberty  to  use  any  style  of 
homemade  rural  mail  box  so  long  as  it  is  one  he  can’t 
make  at  home.  Can  we  prove  any  such  statement  ? 
Here  is  a  letter  from  Washington: 

Replying  to  the  Inquiry  contained  in  your  letter  of  July 
27  you  are  informed  that  Order  No.  739  of  the  Postmaster 
Oeneral,  pertaining  to  rural  letter  boxes,  has  been  amended, 
effective  August  1,  1906,  to  the  extent  that  patrons  may 
now  make,  or  have  made,  boxes  for  their  own  use  on  rural 
routes,  provided  such  boxes  conform  to  the  requirements 
as  set  forth  in  serial  letter  N-621,  copy  of  which  is  herewith 
enclosed  for  your  information.  Very  respectfully, 

c.  A.  CON R ARP. 

Acting  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

This  “serial  letter  N-621”  states  that  these  boxes  must 
be  made  of  galvanized  sheet  iron  or  sheet  steel  of  not 
less  than  20  gauge.  Not  one  farmer  in  500  has  the  tools 
or  the  skill  to  make  a  box  of  steel  or  iron.  No  wood  is 
permitted,  so  that  this  wonderful  “ruling”  leaves  the 
patron  w'orse  off  than  he  was  before. 

* 

The  article  on  “Barn  Pasture  for  Cows”  shows  what 
an  acre  of  good  level  ground  can  be  made  to  produce  in 
one  year.  One  acre  handled  in  this  way  yielded  eight 
tons  of  green  rye,  five  tons  green  oats  and  vetch  and 
eight  tons  of  green  cow  peas,  and  was  then  seeded  to 
another  crop  of  rye.  Compare  this  with  the  amount  of 
forage  possible  on  a  single  acre  of  pasture  or  of  clover. 
That  is  one  side  of  it.  On  the  other  is  the  labor  and 
cost  of  fitting  and  seeding  the  ground  three  times  in  a 
year,  and  cutting  the  green  forage  every  day.  We  must 


pay  the  price  for  this  soiling  system.  Not  long  ago  we 
were  told  how  the  farmers  in  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y., 
depend  on  pasture  grass  through  the  Summer  and  make 
but  little  milk  through  the  Winter.  That  is  one  extreme 
— this  soiling  represents  the  other.  One  result  of  the 
extension  of  Alfalfa  culture  will  be  an  increase  of  this 
“barn  pasture”  on  high-priced  land  near  the  cities.  It 
can  be  used  for  fattening  cattle  or  sheep  as  well  as  for 
dairy  cows,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  during  the 
next  10  years  it  will  be  used  largely  by  gardeners  and 
fruit  growers  who  need  large  supplies  of  manure.  In 
this  way  they  can,  by  giving  a  few  acres  to  forage  crops, 
produce  a  large  amount  of  manure,  and  make  a  fair 
profit  on  stock  of  some  sort. 

* 


merely  Summer  residents,  while  others  live  there  the 
year  around.  Of  course  these  new  citizens  and  tax¬ 
payers  are  interested  in  the  State,  and  they  form  the 
heart  of  the  new  social  and  political  movement.  In 
New  Jersey  there  is  a  large  class  of  people  known  as 
“commuters”  who  “work  in  New  York  and  sleep  in  New 
Jersey.”  Their  business  is  in  the  city,  and  they  take 
little  interest  in  local  affairs  in  the  Jersey  towns  where 
their  families  stay.  Many  of  them  are  renters,  paying 
no  taxes  on  real  estate.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  a 
state  of  affairs  complicates  the  situation  and  makes  it 
easier  for  the  politicians  and  corporations  to  control  the 
State.  We  mention  these  things  as  matters  of  history. 
States  and  communities  formerly  controlled  by  farmers 
are  slowly  passing  into  the  control  of  other  interests. 


WHOSE  BUSINESS  IS  IT? 

“ What  business  is  it  of  yours  who  we  send  to  Con¬ 
gress ?  You  do  not  live  hi  the  district ? 

That  is  about  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  the 
election  of  James  W.  Wadsworth  that  has  come  to  us 
yet.  True,  we  do  not  live  in  Mr.  Wadsworth’s  district, 
though  we  would  like  to.  We  have  hundreds  of  readers 
there,  and,  in  any  event,  matters  have  so  shaped  them¬ 
selves  that  Mr.  Wadsworth’s  defeat  is  regarded  as  a 
necessity  by  thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  As  chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Mr.  Wadsworth  has  become  a 
national  figure,  and  he  has  proved  a  sad  disappointment 
to  the  real  friends  of  agriculture.  He  has  persistently 
taken  the  ground  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  not  attempt  to  develop  the  business  of  farming. 
Evidently  through  his  influence  needed  appropriations 
have  been  held  up.  It  is  claimed  that  one  reason  why 
the  condition  in  the  packing  houses  grew  so  bad  was 
because  the  Government  did  not  have  money  enough  for 
proper  inspection.  Mr.  Wadsworth  seems  to  have  done 
his  best  to  cripple  this  inspection  by  holding  back  the 
needed  money.  President  Roosevelt  knew  what  Wads¬ 
worth  had  done,  and  he  had  little  confidence  that  the 
committee  would  help  him,  because  he  judged  it  by  its 
chairman — Mr.  Wadsworth.  Before  this  campaign  is 
over  we  shall  tell  the  inside  history  of  this  inspection 
bill.  The  outcome  was  made  possible  only  by  the  work 
of  Congressman  Adams  of  Wisconsin,  a  brave  and 
patient  man  who  untied  the  snarl  which  Wadsworth 
had  created.  The  fact  is  that  any  praise  given  to  Mr. 
Adams  is  condemnation  of  Wadsworth,  for  meaner  and 
more  unpatriotic  actions  for  one  who  represents  a 
farmers’  district  than  Wadsworth’s  handling  of  the  in¬ 
spection  bill  have  rarely  been  seen  in  Congress.  As 
chairman  of  that  committee,  Mr.  Wadsworth  becomes 
more  than  the  representative  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Dis¬ 
trict.  He  is  the  highest  legislative  agent  of  agriculture 
in  the  Nation,  and  every  farmer  is  interested  in  what 
he  does.  If  he  is  worthy  any  farmer  is  interested  in 
having  him  go  back  to  do  still  worthier  work.  If  he  is 
unworthy  any  farmer  is  justified  in  doing  what  he  can 
to  keep  such  a  man  at  home,  where  he  will  be  powerless 
to  damage  a  great  industry.  In  our  judgment,  Mr. 
Wadsworth  is  not  the  man  for  this  place.  The  cause  of 
agriculture  will  be  stronger  with  some  one  else  in  it. 
That  is  why  we  consider  it  some  of  our  business 
whether  Mr.  Wadsworth  be  sent  to  Congress  or  sent 
back  home.  We  shall  do  our  best  to  help  keep  him  at 
home,  and  hundreds  of  leading  farmers  all  over  the 
country  take  exactly  the  same  view.  It  is  not  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  tell  those  farmers  who  can  vote  for  or  against 
Mr.  Wadsworth  how  to  defeat  him.  That  is  their  busi¬ 
ness,  and  they  can  be  trusted  to  do  it.  Of  course  we  all 
understand  that  he  will  try  to  crawl  back  by  making  the 
plea  that  the  party  will  suffer  if  he  is  defeated.  Non¬ 
sense — the  man  is  not  in  sympathy  with  President 
Roosevelt  anyway!  Here  is  a  note  from  one  who 
knows  the  district  well : 

As  to  Wadsworth,  let  me  reassure  you.  The  people  are 
right  at  heart.  Once  they  understand  the  issue,  they  will 
do  right  and  vote  right.  Niagara  county  once  dropped  a 
nominee  of  the  dominant  party  for  sheriff  who  had  heen 
implicated  in  the  Bohemian  oat  swindle,  like  a  hot  potato. 
Will  not  the  same  thing  he  done  to  the  sponsor  for  oleo¬ 
margarine  and  defender  of  the  packers’  nastiness? 

We  believe  it  will,  and  by  doing  so  the  voters  will 
act  for  thousands  of  farmers  outside  the  district  who 
regret  that  they  cannot  get  at  Mr.  Wadsworth  with  their 
ballots ! 

* 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  doubtless  read  about 
the  efforts  made  in  New  Hampshire  and  New  Jersey 
to  bring  new  issues  into  State  and  local  politics.  It  is 
said  of  both  States  that  they  are  “owned  by  the  rail¬ 
roads,”  and  to  a  large  extent  the  saying  is  true.  The 
railroads,  having  been  granted  special  privileges  and 
valuable  franchises,  have  gradually  gained  more  and 
more  power,  until  their  influence  is  felt  all  over  the 
State.  More  and  more  people  are  realizing  each  year 
what  a  menace  this  power  is  becoming,  and  how  it  cor¬ 
rupts  public  men  and  affairs.  New  Hampshire,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  New  England  State,  has  been 
changed  by  the  coming  of  town  and  city  people.  Many 
of  these  have  bought  farms  and  built  houses.  Some  are 


Some  of  the  newspapers  in  Georgia  are  bitteny  com¬ 
plaining  about  the  car  service  during  the  peach  season. 
It  is  the  same  story  we  have  so  often  heard  from  the 
South  of  delayed  shipment,  no  cars  and  spoiled  fruit. 
Last  year  there  were  fierce  complaints  from  North  and 
South  Carolina  over  the  shortage  of  iced  cars  for 
strawberries.  Thousands  of  crates  of  fine  fruit  were 
ruined  and  the  Armour  Company  was  blamed  for  it. 
Now,  in  his  new  book  “The  Packers,  the  Private  Car 
Lines,  and  the  People,”  J.  Ogden  Armour,  on  page  48, 
makes  this  statement : 

Because  of  the  extreme  congestion  of  traffic  on  a  certain 
railroad  our  refrigerator  cars  were  not  at  the  shipping  point 
of  the  North  Carolina  strawberry  districts  at  the  critical 
moment.  Therefore  the  berries  could  not  be  shipped  before 
they  became  damaged.  Did  the  growers  suffer  from  this? 
Not  at  all.  They  received  the  market  price  for  their  crop, 
even  a  higher  price  than  if  their  berries  had  actually  reached 
the  market,  for  the  market  was  short  the  number  of  car¬ 
loads  for  which  we  settled.  We  had  contracted  with  the 
railroad  tapping  that  territory  to  deliver  so  many  cars  to 
receive  the  ripened  crop.  Through  no  fault  of  our  own  the 
cars  were  not  on  hand,  but  we  “made  good.” 

We  would  like  to  know  if  any  of  our  readers  received 
the  price  for  their  ruined  fruit ! 

* 

Here  is  a  note  from  the  Northwest: 

I  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  great  interest,  and  especially 
wljat  you  have  to  say  about  the  “Spencer  Seedless  apple.” 
Poor  Spencer,  he  is  reaping  the  reward  of  one  who  tries  to 
deceive.  Such  a  course  never  pays. 

Of  course  not.  We  did  our  best  to  get  Mr.  Spencer 
•_r‘-  to  tell  where  the  Seedless  apple  same  from.  By  his 
silence  he  seems  to  have  convinced  people  that  the 
authorities  at  Washington  are  right  in  saying  that  the 
Seedless  is  the  same  as  the  apple  growing  wild  in  several 
Southern  States.  If  Mr.  Spencer  improved  a  wild  seed¬ 
ling  by  good  culture,  why  should  he  be  ashamed  to  admit 
it?  Many  of  the  best  apples  now  in  cultivation  came  to 
us  in  that  way!  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  tell  us  where 
the  Seedless  came  from!  If  asked  what  difference  it 
makes  anyway — we  answer  that  if  the  apple  which  the 
Spencer  Company  is  offering  is  the  old  seedling  so  com¬ 
mon  in  the  South  it  is  not  worth  the  price.  As.  Mr. 
T.  Greiner  writes: 

Bloomless,  seedless,  worthless — this  tits  any  of  that  kind 
of  apple  trees  which  I  recently  located  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  etc.,  and  for 
which  nobody  that  can  get  a  good  apple  lias  any  particular 
use.  There  are  too  many  in  the  country  to  concede  to  them 
much  value  even  as  a  curiosity. 

Now  the  highest  fruit  authority  in  this  country,  the 
pomologist  at  Washington,  says  he  can  find  no  difference 
between  Mr  Spencer’s  Seedless  and  an  old  seedling  long 
known  in  Virginia — the  latter  not  being  worth  planting. 
Now  we  see  what  the  silence  of  Mr.  Spencer  means. 
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BREVITIES. 

Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow — and  less  of  yesterday. 

A  first  rate  wind  brake — keeping  Jour  mouth  shut! 

When  you  find  a  hired  man  who  is  a  slave  you  usually 
find  the  one  responsible  for  his  slavery  in  the  same  clothes. 

Read  how  the  Massachusetts  woman  started  with  Alfalfa, 
page  641.  You  need  the  same  treatment  on  a  large  scale. 

When  the  worm  really  gets  the  spirit  which  prompts  him 
to  “turn,”  we  would  advise  the  early  bird  to  take  another 
nap. 

Mr.  Breyfogle,  page  632,  says  that  giving  up  the  aspara¬ 
gus  crop  seems  just  like  losing  an  old  friend.  We  know 
just  how  he  feels. 

Last  year  415,740  boxes  of  apples  were  exported  to  for¬ 
eign  countries  from  New  York.  This  is  25,000  boxes  more 
than  in  any  previous  year. 

This  is  the  season  when  the  experienced  city  buyer  turns 
coldly  from  baskets  of  indestructible  peaches  that  veil  their 
emerald  complexions  under  a  covering  of  illusive  red  net¬ 
ting. 

British  Columbia  is  receiving  a  large  number  of  Hindoo 
and  Sikh  laborers,  who  will  be  employed  in  saw  mills  and 
logging  camps.  They  are  said  to  lie  superior  to  Chinese  anil 
Japanese,  whom  they  are  supplanting. 

The  total  apple  crop  in  the  Northwest  may  be  short,  but 
some  growers  are  long.  For  example,  Mr.  F.  Walden,  of 
Washington,  says :  “I  have  a  magnificent  crop  of  apples, 
and  will  ship  about  40  carloads  of  500  boxes  to  the  car.” 

It  is  reported  that  the  Michigan  peppermint  crop  will  be 
short,  as  the  open  Winter  and  wet  Spring  injured  the  roots. 
Grasshopper  injury  is  also  reported.  Possibly  a  reckless  in¬ 
dulgence  in  other  “garden  sass”  is  causing  the  intelligent 
hoppers  to  turn  to  the  soothing  peppermint. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC* — William  Ilochstein,  proprietor  of  Ihe  Interna¬ 
tional  Shipping  Office,  5  Clinton  St.,  N.  Y.,  was  arraigned  be¬ 
fore  United  States  Commissioner  Shields  August  1  on  a  war¬ 
rant  charging  him  with  peonage.  The  complaint  was  made 
by  Annie  Lipkowich,  who  avers  that  her  husband,  Philip, 
went  to  Ilochstein  on  May  30  for  employment,  and  was  sent 
by  him  ou  a  ship  to  Alabama,  where  he  was  to  be  employed 
by  the  Nixon  Lumber  Company,  near  Montgomery.  She  has 
never  heard  from  her  husband,  she  says,  and  fears  he  is  a 
prisoner  >n  some  turpentine  camp  in  the  South.  David  Rob¬ 
erts,  secretary  of  Ihe  Southern  Immigration  Society,  called 
on  Commissioner  Shields  and  denied  that  the  alleged  abuses 
existed.  He  showed  clippings  from  southern  papers  denying 
the  alleged  peonage  said  to  exist  in  the  lumber,  turpentine 
and  pitch  camps.  Mr.  Rol>erts  had  just  come  from  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Southern  States  Immigration  Commission  at 
No.  I.lti  Fifth  avenue.  At  its  meeting  the  commission  dis¬ 
cussed  the  peonage  rumors,  and  decided  that  something 
should  be  done  to  assure  foreigners  going  out  to  the  camps 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  could  happen  where  labor  was  sent 
to  proper  places.  .Tames  E.  Graybill.  general  counsel,  was 
ordered  to  take  steps  to  prevent  undesirable  labor  going 
South.  .  .  .  The  last  saloon  license  that  will  be  issued 

in  Chicago  until  the1  city  nearly  doubles  its  present  popula¬ 
tion  was  given  out  July  .31.  The  license  number  is  7, .353. 
Under  the  Markin  ordinance,  which  went  into  effect  August 

I,  no  more  saloons  will  be  permitted  in  Chicago  until  the 

ratio  is  one  saloon  for  every  500  population.  .  .  .  Chi¬ 

cago  lias  more  prisoners  awaiting  trial  for  murder  than  any 
other  large  city  in  the  world  with  the  exceptions  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  Rome.  Chicago  leads  New  York  and  Paris 
by  a  large  margin,  while  London,  with  her  unparalleled  pop¬ 
ulation,  has  no  prisoners  whatever  awaiting  trial  for  mur¬ 
der  against  Chicago’s  35.  Judge  Thomas,  of  Alabama,  in  a 
series  of  statistics  on  this  subject,  says  the  proportion  of 
homicides  to  population  in  the  United  States  is  now  129.3 
per  million  annually.  In  Canada  the  annual  proportion  is 
3  per  million.  .  .  .  The  Yosemlte  Valley  was  formally 

turned  over  to  the  United  States  Government  August  1  by 
the  Yosemite  Valley  Commission.  As  soon  as  the  transfer  is 
made  the  Federal  authorities  will  be  in  possession  of  the 
famous  park  that  for  years  lias  been  under  State  control. 
The  State  Commission  died  hard,  contending  that  there 
was  doubt  about  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  recession, 
but  the  Attorney-General  of  California  advised  them  to  make 
the  transfer.  The  passing  of  the  State  commission  will  he 
welcomed  by  all  Californians,  as  it  was  made  up  of  profes¬ 
sional  politicians,  who  took  no  interest  in  the  proper  care 
of  the  valiey.  .  .  .  John  W.  Neff,  former  Auditor  of 
Erie  County,*  N.  Y.,  was  found  guilty  Augus't  2  of  grand 
larceny  in  the  first  degree.  Neff  is  the  second  man  to  lie 
convicted  in  the  graveyard  scandal,  which  has  stirred  up 
Buffalo  and  Erie  county  for  two  years.  Rowland  J.  Con¬ 
over,  the  man  who  had  the  contract  to  clear  the  graveyard 
for  an  armory  site,  was  the  first  to  be  convicted.  Sen¬ 
tence  upon  him  has  been  held  up  for  several  months,  and  he 
was  tlie  chief  witness  for  the  people.  Others  indicted  in  this 
case  were  Frederick  Greiner,  one  of  the  big  Higgins  leaders  in 
Buffalo  and  the  postmaster  of  Buffalo ;  Frederick  O.  Mur¬ 
ray,  the  Collector  of  the  Port ;  Gibson,  Jackson  and  Stock, 
supervisors,  who,  it  is  alleged,  shared  the  swag  with  Neff. 
Greiner  was  tried  for  bribery  and  acquitted,  the  court  hold¬ 
ing  that  the  evidence  of  an  accomplice  uncorroborated  was 
not  sufficient.  Murray.  Gibson,  Jackson  and  Stock  are  wait¬ 
ing  sentence.  .  .  .  Terrible  heat  conditions  are  prevail¬ 

ing  in  the  Inyo  County,  Cal.,  gold  fields  and  adjacent  desert, 
and  mining  prospectors  are  dying  daily  from  sunstroke.  W. 

H.  Adams,  a  mining  engineer,  who  has  returned  from  the 
Panamint  range,  says  eight  prospectors  were  brought  in 
dead  from  the  heat  while  lie  was  in_jhe  region.  At  Baltarat 
he  relates,  the  thermometer  registered  135  at  noon  and  at 
midnight  stood  at  116  dgrees,  which  was  the  average  for 
three  days.  In  the  desert  section  lying  south  of  Redlands 
the  mercury  went  up  to  160  and  could  record  no  higher. 

.  .  .  Punishment  by  death  is  recommended  by  the  July 

Grand  Jury  in  Chicago  as  the  maximum  penalty  for  attacks 
on  women.  The  recommendation  was  made  to  Judge  Dupuy, 
In  the  Superior  Court  August  2.  Changes  were  also  rec¬ 
ommended  in  the  existing  laws  prescribing  punishment  for 
assailants  of  children.  'Fhe  action  Is  the  outcome  of  the 
prevalence  in  Chicago  of  such  attacks.  .  .  .  William 

II.  Belcher,  who  while  Mayor  of  Paterson,  N.  J..  embezzled 

more  than  $150,000  and  absconded  a  year  ago,  but  returned 
and  surrendered  July  30,.  was  arraigned  before  Justice  Scott 
in  the  Passaic  County  Court  August  3  and  sentenced  to  serve 
12  years  at  hard  labor  in  the  State  prison  at,  Trenton.  1 1  is 
embezzlements  wrecked  a  building  and  loan  company,  and 
wiped  out  the  entire  savings  of  many  working  people  who 
had  trusted  him.  .  .  .  Hatfield,  the  rainmaker  of  Los 

Angeles,  returned  to  Victoria.  B.  C.,  August  4  from  Dawson, 
where  he  had  been  retained  to  bring  sufficient  water  from  the 
clouds  to  accommodate  the  hydraulic  interests  of  the  Up¬ 
per  Yukon.  If  successful  he  was  to  receive  a  bonus  of 
$10,000  from  the  mine  owners  and  the  territorial  govern¬ 
ment.  lie  failed,  but  the  territorial  government  pays  all 
expenses  of  himself  and  his  brother  from  the  time  they  left 

I. os  Angeles  until  they  return.  Some  Klondikers  assert  that 
the  Hatfields  simply  looked  wise  and  exhibited  their  cloth 
covered  cabinet  (which  no  one  was  permitted  to  enter), 
In  order  to  enjoy  a  pleasant  and  profitable  Summer. 

The  Milwaukee  Avenue  State  Bank.  409  Milwaukee  avenue, 
Chicago,  was  closed  August  6  by  the  State  Bank  Examiner 
The  cause  of  the  closing  was  gross  malfeasance  on  the  part 
of  two  leading  officers,  President  Paul  O.  Stensland  and 
Cashier  II.  W.  Bering.  It  develops  that  the  bank  was  looted 
to  the  extent  of  about  $700,000.  This  amount  in  fictitious 
notes  was  found.  It  is  not  yet  known  what  was  done  with 
t he  money  lost,  whether  the  amount  was  put  in  wildcat 
real  estate  speculation  or  in  the  security  market:  but  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Clearing  House  committee  were  told  that  fully 
$700,000  was  wholly  unprotected — was  represented  entirely 
bv  bogus  notes.  .  .  .  Sixtv-five  farmers  of  Bartholomew, 

ihd.  feeling  Ihemselves  outraged  by  the  reckless  speed  at 
which  automobiles  are  driven  over  the  county,  have  joined 
in  a  petition  to  the  county  prosecutor  asking  for  the  right 
to  carry  arms.  They  say  they  and  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  are  in  constant  danger  from  auto  drivers,  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  permitted  to  defend  their  lives  and  to  be 
prepared  to  do  so.  The  petition  says  that  they  ask  the 
privilege  under  the  State  law,  knowing  that  they  would  be 
amenable  if  found  carrying  revolvers  without  a  record  of 
their  right  to  do  so  being  made  in  the  courts.  3  here  have 
been  a  number  of  accidents  from  reckless  driving  of  machines 
in  the  countv  the  past  few  weeks,  but  the  immediate  cause 
of  tills  petition  was  the  running  down  on  August  4  of  Mrs. 
Polly  O’Neal.  She  is  65  years  of  age  and  was  seriously 
injured  in  the  accident.  Tlie  occupants  of  the  machine  came 
to'  her  assistance  for  a  few  seconds,  but  refused  to  give 
their  names.  Their  machine  was  not  registered,  and  Mrs. 
O'Neil  does  not  know  who  it  was  that  ran  her  down.  .  .  . 

A  deer  delilieratelv  kicked  up  its  heels  August  4  in  the  face 
of  Joseph  Beauregard’s  horse  at  Ware.  Mass.,  which  in  its 
fright  overturned  Beauregard’s  milk  wagon.  Beauregard 
presented  Deputy  Game  Commissioner  D.  T.  Shea  with  a 
claim  for  several'  hundred  quarts  of  milk  and  damages  to  his 
milk  wagon,  for  which,  he  savs.  he  is  entitled  to  compen¬ 
sation  under  the  statute  providing  recompense  for  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  deer.  .  .  .  August  7  the  grand  jury  found 

true  bills  against  14  members  of  the  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Ice 
Exchange,  charged  with  conspiracy  to  increase  the  price  of 
ice.  .  .  .  Twenty-five  people  are  known  to  have  been 

drowned,  hundreds  were  rendered  homeless  and  $590,000 
worth  of  property  was  destroyed  as  the  result  of  a  flood  in 
south  Texas  August  7,  when  the  Colorado  River  was  forced 
out  of  its  banks  bv  heavv  rains.  There  has  been  great  destruc¬ 
tion  of  property  and  growing  crops  in  the  lowlands.  At  Brown- 
wood  it  is  reported  that  five  hundred  persons  are  homeless. 
The  Concho  River  is  within  three  feet  of  the  high  mark  of 
1900  A  strip  of  eountrv  30  miles  long  and  from  two  to  four 
miles  wide  is  covered  with  from  three  to  10  feet  of  water. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS. — The  Italian  steamer  Sirlo. 
from  Genoa  and  Barcelona  for  Buenos  Ayres,  was  lost  off 
Cape  Palos.  Spain.  August  4:  645  of  those  aboard  were  saved 
and  about  300  lost.  I, caving  Genoa  on  August  2.  with  about 
600  Italian  emigrants  on  board,  the  Sirio  called  at  Barcelona, 
Where  she  embarked  some  Spaniards.  Altogether  her  pas¬ 


sengers  are  believed  to  have  numbered  between  700  and  800. 
Her  crew  numbered  127.  Many  of  the  emigrants  were  on 
deck  when  the  vessel  ran  on  submerged  rocks.  The  shock 
was  very  severe  Shortly  after  the  steamer  struck  her  boil¬ 
ers  exploded,  which  accounts,  it  is  believed,  for  many  deaths. 
The  fate  of  the  vessel. was  apparent  at  once  and  the  wildest 
panic  ensued,  in  which  terrible  scenes  were  enacted.  Many 
persons  were  killed  in  fights  to  obtain  life  belts  and  to  get 
into  the  small  boats.  The  Sirio  filled  quickly  and  went  down 
by  the  stern.  The  company  owns  104  vessels  and  is  building 
seven  others.  It  lately  bought  the  steamers  British  Empire, 
British  Prince  and  British  Princess.  Since  1884  it  had  car¬ 
ried  11,000,000  passengers  without  the  loss  of  a  life.  Pop¬ 
ular  rage  continues  to  be  centered  on  the  captain's  alleged 
cowardice  after  the  steamer  struck.  The  accident  is  ascribed 
to  ti is  overconfidence  in  his  knowledge  of  the  coast.  A  saloon 
passenger,  who  is  a  godson  of  Queen  Margherita  of  Italy, 
savs  he  saw  several  women  .clinging  to  life  belts  in  the  water 
thumped  with  their  fists  by  men  until  they  were  compelled 
to  let  go  the  belts.  aid. all  were  drowned. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Summer  meeting  of  the  New 
Y’ork  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association  will  be  held  at  Fre- 
donia  August  30-31.  The  following  programme  is  offered: 
Address  of  welcome.  I,.  McKinstry  :  response,  S.  D.  Willard, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  “Some  Recent  Investigations  into  Spray 

Injury.'’  Prof.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  horticulturist  at  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station,  and  Mr.  Charles  Wilson,  instructor  in 
horticulture  at  Cornell  University.  Question  Box,  con¬ 

ducted  by  Mr.  Willard.  “rI'he  N.  Y.  State  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  Its  Past  and  Future.”  F.  E.  Dawley,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. ;  “Some  Up-to-Date  Methods  in  Grape  Growing,” 
Sherman  J.  Lowell.  I’omfret,  N.  Y. ;  “Commercial  Fruit 
Growing  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.”  Linus  Woolverton, 

Grimsby,  Ontario,  secretary  of  the  Hoard  of  Control  of  the 
Ontario  Fruit  Stations:  “The  Future  of  the  Chautauqua 

Grape  Industry,”  Winfield  A.  Holcomb,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  : 
“The  Mulch  System  as  Applied  Young  Trees,”  II.  W.  Col- 
lingwood.  The  31st  will  be  spent  in  visiting  points  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Chautauqua  fruit  section.  T.  B.  Wilson,  Hall’s 
Corners,  N.  Y.,  president ;  E.  C.  Gillett,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y., 
secretary. 

THE  DESTROYING  OF  NIAGARA  FALLS. 

On  page  589  Mr.  McFarland  speaks  of  “the  plain  people 
of  the  country  who  come  to  see  the  Falls  because  they  love 
the  Falls,  and  are  uplifted  and  benefited  by  viewing  God’s 
majesty  as  there  displayed.”  In  fact,  the  great  majority 
(of  the  great  minority  of  plain  people)  who  visit  the  Falls 
go  there  just  as  they 'would  go  to  a  picnic,  or  to  a  circus — 
foil  a  day’s  outing  or  out  of  curiosity,  and  they  would  be 
uplifted  and  benefited  just  as  much  by  going  to  the  seashore- 
or  to  any  pleasure  resort.  In  all  creation  the  predominance 
of  the  utilitarian  spirit  can  be  recognized.  I  cannot 
imagine  that  a  kind  and  all-wise  Providence  has  created  the 
great  cataracts  and  rushing  waters'  of  the  world  just  for  the 
sake  of  their  circus  show  features.  When  hungry  humanity 
asks  for  bread,  thq  great  Creator  does  not  hang  up  the  rich 
loaves  in  a  show  case  and  say  :  “You  can  look  (at  so  much 
a  look)  but  you  mustn’t  touch  !”  I  cannot  look  at  the  Falls 
without  being  uplifted  and  inspired.  Hidden  in  tlie  great 
mass  of  waters  I  see  a  vast  amount  of  human  comfort  and 
happiness — warmth  and  light  for  the  homes  of  millions,  and 
rest  for  their  tired  muscles,  and  my  heart  is  overflowing 
with  faith  and  hope  and  new  courage  and  gratitude.  Were 
not  these  waters  made  to  flow  and  jump  so  as  to  minister 
to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  a  needy  people?  Did  the 
All-wise  and  Almighty  not  foresee  that  a  time  would  come 
when  the  simply  of  wood  on  the  earth's  surface  would  run 
short,  and  when  the  greedv  claws  of  Avarice,  under  the  claim 
of  “divine  right,”  would  Jmve  clutched  the  vast  deposits  of 
coal  and  oil  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  exacting  every  drop 
of  sweat  and  blood  that  can  be  squeezed  out  of  “the  plain 
people?”  The  day  mav  not  be  far  when  the  plain  people 
will  demand  their  rightful  inheritance,  theirs  by  divine  right 
in  fact,  and  take  the  management  of  their  affairs  in  their 
own  hands.  Having  lost  control  of  the  coal  and  the  oil. 
they  demanded  and  secured  free  alcohol,  which  may  turn  out 
a  competitor  to  coal  and  oil.  and  they  should  try  to  make 
such  use  of  the  waters  that  Providence  has  put  within  their 
reach  as  will  inure  to  the  benefits  of  the  plain  people  rather 
than  as  at  present  to  a  few  favored  corporations,  whom 
the  new  law  is  trying  to  give  a  monopoly.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  destruction  of  the  Falls  and  its  scenic  beauty,  even 
if  all  the  present  demands  of  the  power  companies  are  ac¬ 
ceded  to,  seems  to  be  a  long  wav  off.  The  changes  that 
have  thus  far  taken  place  have  enhanced  rather  than  marred 
the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Falls  and  added  to  the  interest  that 
attaches  to  its  various  features.  t.  greiner. 


MICHIGAN  CROP  CONDITIONS. 

There  are  some  peaches  all  over  the  State,  but  at  no  point 
is  there  a  full  crop  or  anything  like  one.  The  yield  for  the 
whole  State  will  be  about  40  per  cent.  Points  that  har¬ 
vested  a  full  crop  last  year  are  generally  light.  A  few 
years  ago  nearly  every  section  of  the  State  suffered  from 
great  loss  of  trees  caused  by  the  “yellows.”  Those  who 
were  prompt  In  taking  out  and  destroying  diseased  trees  as 
soon  as  discovered  found  that  they  could  hold  the  disease  in 
check.  The  cases  of  yellows  are  now  less  common,  but  an¬ 
other  similar  disease— the  “little  peach”— is  now  prominent 
and  the  prompt  extermination,  of  these  diseased  trees  is  the 
only  salvation  for  the  trees  that  now  appear  healthy.  This 
disease  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  many  other  injuries, 
but  when  in  doubt,  the  safest  and  surest  way  is  to  destroy 
promptly  all  trees  that  look  “sick.”  Elbertas  are  very 
light  all  over  the  State  and  the  hardy  varieties,  such  as 
Gold  Drop,  Hills  Chili,  Kalamazoo,  Engles,  Lemon  Free, 
Smock  and  Salwav  will  have  to  furnish  most  of  the  crop. 
Last  season  Michigan’s  apple  supply  was  very  light.  Alle¬ 
gan  and  Oakland  counties  having  about  all  of  the  first-grade 
stock.  With  favorable  conditions  from  now  on,  the  crop  in 
Michigan  promises  to  be  a  good  one.  Prospective  buyers 
now  in  the  State  are  offering  to  contract  for  good  varieties 
at  from  75  cents  to  90  cents  per  barrel  for  apples  on  the 
trees.  Early  varieties  seem  especially  promising  and  now 
beginning  to  be  marketed,  several  sales  lieing  reported  at 
point  of  shipment  at  $2  per  barrel.  Late  stock  does  not 
promise  quite  as  well.  Estimated  percentage  of  Winter 
fruit  based  on  a  full  crop  are  as  follows:  Allegan  County, 
61:  Berrien.  79 :  Kent.  60;  Oceana,  42;  Van  Buren.  59; 
Ottawa,  75  ;  Lenawee,  64  ;  Oakland.  80.  Average  for  State, 
64.  Grane  prospects  are  especially  favorable  and  a  large 
crop  is  now  reasonably  expected.  The  per  cent  of  an  aver¬ 
age  crop  in  the  Lawton.  Paw  Paw  and  St.  Joseph  sections 
is  now  given  at  from  85  to  100.  Plums  were  considerably 
injured  at  blossoming  time,  many  growers  reporting  all  the 
way  from  a  failure  to  a  light  crop  while  the  average  is  from 
35  to  45  per  cent.  I.ate  plums  are  generally  reported  best. 
Pears  blossomed  verv  full  and  Ivieffers  generally  hang  loaded. 
A  half  crop  of  other  varieties  is  now  reported. 

Michigan  Hort.  Society.  Ci  B.  bassett. 


CONDITIONS  IN  N.  W.  ARKANSAS. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  read  your  paper,  as  the  moun¬ 
tain  districts  in  the  East  are  identical  with  this  section 
(northwestern  Arkansas),  with  the  exception  that  there  the 
country  is  old  and  improved,  while  here  the  old  mossbacks 
still  exist.  Of  course  near  towns  here  of  over  1.000  popula¬ 
tion  affairs  are  quite  different,  but  from  5  to  15  miles  off 
from  small  railroad  trading  towns  conditions  are  certainly 
unique.  We  lived  in  Washington.  D.  C..  for  several  years, 
then  moved  to  Tacoma.  Wash.,  and  from  there  to  Mt.  Pleas¬ 
ant,  Iowa.  We  now  live  at  Fayetteville.  Ark.,  a  growing 
town  and  location  of  the  State  University.  I  am  farming 
here  24  miles  from  Fayetteville  and  five  from  Winslow,  a 
town  of  75  population,  from  which  point,  however,  tens  of 
thousands  of  cars  of  White  oak  and  chinkapin  posts  have 
been  shipped  and  also  millions  of  feet  of  hickory,  walnut 
and  wild  cherry.  I  read  of  men  asking  what  to  plant  to 
make  posts.  You  can  buy  A1  White  oak  and  chinkapin  posts 
here  for  three  cents,  locusts  six  cents,  all  peeled. 

Your  paper  seems  to  cling  to  fairness  as  its  policy.  The 
buyers  of  these  posts,  members  of  the  Western  Lumber  Deal¬ 
ers  or  lloo  IToos,  ship  these  posts  to  Kansas  per  carload 
for  three  cents,  get  17  to  19  cents  for  three-cent  posts,  and 
25  to  29  cents  for  locusts.  The  poor  farmers  who  make 
these  posts  do  not  make  fair  wages  for  themselves  or  teams. 
You  may  sav,  “Why  don’t  they  quit  hauling  them  to  town 


at  that  price?”  Well,  they  at*e  in  debt  to  the  buyer,  who 
also  has  a  13  price  store,  and  don’t  ever  seem  like  they  are 
able  to  quit.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  big  graft  that  is 
wholly  overlooked  by  the  United  States  people  in  general. 
If  you  could  see  these  one-time  stately  forests  being  hewn 
down  and  destroyed,  and  see  the  hewers  barely  live,  and  the 
protected  buyer  amassing  his  thousands,  you  would  surely 
feel  sorry  for  them,  and  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  de¬ 
plorable  thing  for  the  people  of  these  backwoods  sections, 
and  more,  the  money  is  all  going  into  the  hands  of  the  big 
buyer,  who  doesn’t  even  live  here.  The  woods  are  being 
destroyed,  while  the  profits  that  naturally  belong  to  them 
are  not  used  to  help  the  country  one  mite.  I,  however,  have 
run  off  the  subject  I  intended  to  write  you  about,  the  labor 
question  here,  for  those  closer  the  railroad  who  do  farm 
and  have  their  orchards.  The  families  here  have  usually 
from  7  to  14  children.  My  next  door  farmer  has  11  boys 
and  one  girl,  ranging  from  22  down  to  three  years  old.  The 
oldest  boy,  or  man  really,  works  for  from  60  to  75  cents  a 
day.  depending  whether  it  is  general  farm  work.  Or  work  in 
the  timber.  I  have  had  grown  men  40  years  old  work  for 
$1  per  day,  eat  only  one  meal  with  me,  and,  in  fact,  you 
can  hire  any  of  them  at  that.  I  never  have  known  of  any 
men  I  ever  hired  drinking  at  all.  There  are  no  saloons  in 
this  county :  about  twice  a  month,  no  often^r.  the  young 
boys  sometimes  get  happy,  but  they  are  in  the  minority. 
There  are  enough  sober,  industrious  workers  in  this  State 
to  solve  all  of  the  New  Y’ork  labor  question:  in  fact,  they 
now  go  to  Kansas.  Nebraska,  Illinois,  Texas,  Iowa  and  the 
new  States  to  work.  A  large  per  cent  of  them,  however, 
come  back  to  the  old  rocks  and  hills  and  clear  waters  of 
northwest  Arkansas.  We  will  need  them  all  here  In  a  few 
years,  though,  as  this  is  the  fruit  spot  of  the  world.  These 
two  counties  had  2,000,000  bearing  apple  trees  in  1900,  and 
I  can  get  on  my  house  now  and  in  less  than  an  hour's  time 
count  5.000  more  right  around  here.  I  suppose  all  this  in¬ 
terests  you  but  little  if  you  have  not  been  through  this 
country,  but  if  you  should  be  here  this  Fall  and  see  the 
thousands  of  carloads  of  apples  and  peaches  shipped  north, 
east,  south  and  west,  you  would  sure  wonder  how  this 
country  happened  to  be  overlooked  so  long.  Every  crop  here 
this  year  is  the  finest  seen  for  years.  ,t.  m.  p. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

The  outlook  for  the  grape  crop  this  Fall,  while  not  a  full 
crop,  is  very  good  for  quality.  The  Grape  root-worm  is 
present  in  greatly  increased  numbers  in  spite  of  the  vigor¬ 
ous  warfare  against  it  last  season,  and  the  growing  of  the 
crop  becomes  yearly  more  expensive  :  a  great  many  vineyards 
in  this  section,  and  mine  amongst  them,  were  very  seriously 
hurt  before  the  station  people  found  out  and  taught  us  how 
to  combat  and  fight  the  pest,  and  I  have  adopted  the  plan 
of  pulling  out  and  replanting  yearly  a  part  of  the  acreage, 
until  the  whole  is  replanted  with  young  and  vigorous  vines. 
I  am  satisfied  that  I  will  get  results  quicker  that  way  than 
trying  to  bring  new  vigor  back  into  the  old  vines.  q.  s. 

Westfield.  N.  Y. 

As  to  the  condition  of  the  apple  crop  in  the  Northwest.  I 
would  say  that  while  In  some  sections,  like  the  Y’akima  and 
Wenatchee  valleys,  the  crop  is  good,  this  is  not  true  of  the 
State  as  a  whole.  I  have  not  traveled  extensively  over  the 
State  of  Washington  this  year,  but  I  am  able  to  quote  one 
who  has;  F.  A.  Huntley,  Horticultural  Commissioner  for 

the  State  of  Washington,  who  has  recently  traveled  over  the 
entire  State  in  his  official  capacity,  and  hence  knows  the 
condition  of  the  apple  crop,  says  in  his  report :  “Eastern 
Washington  will  not  have  one-quarter  of  a  crop  of  apples 
this  year.  Outside  of  Y’akima,  Wenatchee  and  some  parts  of 
Stevens  County  there  will  not  be  enough  fruit  to  supply  the 
home  consumption.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  State  have 
the  fruit  Indications  been  so  unfavorable.  I  visited  the 

Clarkston  district  and  found  a  light  crop  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit.  At  Walla  Walla  there  is  none  worth  mentioning. 
3Tie  same  condition  is  prevalent  all  through  eastern  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  cause  of  all  this  was  the  hard  freeze  in  the 
early  part  of  March.  Y’akima  is  fortunate  that  the  freeze 
did  not  kill  the  apples  here.  YY’enatchee  will  have  a  very 
good  crop  of  apples."  I  know  from  other  sources  that  Prof. 
Huntley’s  report  is  correct.  The  same  condition  prevails 
in  northern  Idaho.  No  apples  will  be  sent  east  this  season 
from  the  Northwest,  except  what  are  known  as-  fancy  apples 

that  sell  very  high  in  the  eastern  cities.  The  apple  crop 

from  this  section  will  not  be  a  menace  to  eastern  growers. 

Seattle,  Wash.  f.  Walden. 


ENGLISH  APPLE  CROP. — W.  A.  McKinnon,  Canadian 
commercial  agent  at  Bristol,  writes  under  date  of  June  30  : 
“From  all  accounts  to  date,  we  may  look  for  a  vary  fair 
crop  of  apples  in  England.  Rain  at  this  time  is  greatlv 
benefiting  the  orchards  in  the  southwest  of  England,  though 
in  other  parts  it  would  appear  that  there  has  been  consid¬ 
erable  damage  from  blight  and  otherwise.  On  the  whole, 
unless  exporters  have  reliable  advice  to  the  contrary,  they 
should  be  verv  sparing  of  their  shipments  of  early  anples,  a--- 
I  am  inclined  to  think  this  market  will  be  reasonably  well 
supplied  wit.h  the  cohimon  sorts  of  apples  until  Christmas." 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  have  issued  a 
very  handsome  and  complete  new  52  page  catalogue.  Illus¬ 
trating  and  describing  their  line  of  steam  engines  and  holl¬ 
ers.  ’Phe  details  of  construction  are  plainly  shown  and  fully 
explained,  and  the  catalogue  is  one  that  should  he  In  the 
hands  of  any  prospective  purchaser  of  work  in  the  steam 
power  line.  *  A  copy  will  he  furnished  free  to  prospective 
buyers,  stating  their  wants,  and  addressing  the  company  as 
above. 

We  have  often  been  asked  where  blood  flour  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Some  remarkable  results  have  been  obtained  by 
feeding  this  flour  to  young  stock — especially  calves.  Cases 
are  reported  where  sick  animals  have  been  brought  back 
to  health  and  those  that  were  backward  forced  into  vigor  bv 
daily  feedinir  of  this  material.  3’he  “flour”  is  pure  blood, 
free'  from  dirt  or  waste,  dried  and  made  into  a  fine  powder. 
It  is  quickly  digestible,  and  not  only  a  food  but  a  tonic  as 
well.  All  feeders  and  especially  those  who  have  young  stock 
should  try  blood  flour.  Write  to  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III., 
for  literature  and  samples. 

Old  silage  makers  who  know  the  necessities  of  silage  ma¬ 
chinery  are  the  ones  who  will  appreciate  most  the  excellent 
machines  for  Ibis  work  that  are  being  manufactured  by  the 
Bapec  Machine  Co.,  of  Lima.  New  Y’ork.  In  the  introduction 
to  the  Bapec  catalogue,  the  Bapec  Company  makes  direct  an¬ 
swers  io  the  three  vital  questions  connected  with  silage  ma¬ 
chinery.  These  concern  the  elevation,  capacity,  power.  The 
elevation  to  required  heights  is  all-important.  'Che  Bapec 
certainly  has  one  of  the  most  efficient  blowers  made.  Still 
it  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  force  of  the  air  blast: 
“it  throws  as  well  as  blows.”  and  the  Company  guarantees 
that  if  proper  speed  be  maintained  there  will  not  be  the 
least  difficulty  in  elevating  either  green  or  dry  silage  to  a 
height  of  50  feet.  There  ci\n>  be  no  clogging  or  other  inter¬ 
ruption.  Certainly  no  one  about  to  buy  silage  machinery 
should  fail  to  investigate  the  Bapec  line  before  placing  his 
order.  Write  for  the  Company’s  catalogue  giving  all  partic¬ 
ulars. 

Horace  L.  Bronson.  Cortland.  N.  Y’..  reports  among  his 
important  sales  is,  to  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Robinson,  Cevesville, 
Va.,  Altje  De  Kol  35597.  .Toe  Bach  Josephine  46940.  Neth- 
erland  Fancy  Rosetta  45618,  Daisy  Peoples  51359.  Countess 
Dorinda  De  Kol  47418.  Manor  Grace  Bietertje  54738.  Lndv 
of  Burton  Aaggie  60573,  Shadeland  Dulcibel  4th  54886. 
Scotia  4th  37262,  and  to  head  this  magnificent  lot  of  fe¬ 
males,  he  selected  the  bull  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Mercedes  Count 
39256.  Nearly  all  of  these  females  had  been  officially  tested, 
several  of  them  having  made  official  seven-day  butter  rec¬ 
ords  of  about  20  pounds  or  better.  Tlie  two  or  three  that 
had  not  vet  been  tested  have  since  freshened  at  Covesville. 
and  made  advanced  registry  there.  The  bull  was  sired  by 
AaggLe  Cornucopia  Pauline  Count,  son  of  the  present  cham¬ 
pion  cow  of  the' world.  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline.  34.31  lb., 
and  the  dam  was  Mercedes  .Tulip’s  Pietertje’s  Grand-daugh 
ter.  a  grand  daughter  of  Mercedes  .Tulip’s  Bietertje.  the  1900 
world’s  champion  cow.  Mr.  Bronson  says  he  never  sold  to 
one  man  so  many  high-class,  high-registering  females  at 
one  time. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day 

HAPPINESS. 


I  followed  far  o'er  heath  and  desert  land 

The  fairy  gleaming  of  a  distant  light : 

A  shining  lure,  that  beckoned  as  a  hand. 

And  with  fair  promise  pierced  the  hostile 
ulght. 

O’er  rugged  stones,  and  marsh,  and  slimy 
clay,  • 

And  clinging  tanglings  of  the  thorny  brier. 
But  still  the  dancing  light  shone  far  away. 

And  at  my  feet  lay  stagnant  waste  and 
mire. 

Weary,  I  paused,  and  turning  in  the  track, 

Olaneed  where  the  long,  bleak,  barren  hills 
declined. 

And  lo !  athwart  the  trailing,  ragged  wrack. 

The  wizard  beacon  glimmered  far  behind. 

— London  Daily  News. 

* 

If  plums  are  plentiful,  try  making  some 
into  catchup  as  follows:  Boil  four  quarts 
of  plums  until  soft,  put  through  a  colan¬ 
der.  Add  one  pint  of  vinegar,  three 
pounds  of  sugar  and  ground  spices  to 
taste,  about  one  teaspoon ful  of  each  sort. 
Boil  quickly  for  Lr>  minutes,  not  longer; 
then  seal. 

* 

Green  apple  meringue  is  a  frozen  des¬ 
sert  very  easily  made  when  early  apples 
are  in  season,  and  it  is  especially  good 
made  from  Fall  Pippins.  Press  a  pint 
of  thick  stewed  green  apples  through  a 
sieve,  add  a  half  cup  of  sugar  and  flavor 
with  nutmeg.  Stir  in  the  well-beaten 
whites  of  two  eggs.  Beat  until  light  and 
foamy.  Add  half  a  pint  of  milk  or  cream, 
and  freeze. 

* 

Summer  sausage  made  from  cold  boiled 
beef  is  an  economical  and  savory  dish,  ft 
calls  for  one  full  cup  of  chopped  boiled 
beef,  one  cup  bread  crumbs,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  flour,  one  saltspoonful  salt,  three 
dashes  pepper,  two  dashes  celery  salt,  half 
teaspoonful  powdered  marjoranl.  Moisten 
with  one-half  cup  boiling  water,  mix  well, 
mold  into  cakes  and  fry  in  butter  or  clari¬ 
fied  drippings. 

* 

Blackberry  cheese  is  an  old-fashioned 
but  excellent  recipe.  Three  pounds  ap¬ 
ples,  peeled  and  cored;  three  pounds 
blackberries.  To  each  pound  pulp  allow 
three-quarters  pound  sugar.  Peel,  core  and 
slice  the  apples,  put  them  in  a  jar  with 
the  blackberries,  which  must  be  picked 
over,  and  let  them  remain  in  the  oven  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  or  till  the  fruit 
is  quite  soft:  pulp  through  a  sieve,  and  to 
every  pound  of  pulp  allow  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  sugar;  boil  the  pulp  for 
another  hour;  put  into  jars  very  hot,  and 
when  cold  cover  in  the  usual  way.  It 
should  be  firm  enough  to  slice  when 
turned  out. 

.  * 

A  favorite  new  design  in  embroidery 
on  centerpieces,  doileys  and  other  fine 
linen  is  a  peacock  feather  pattern.  We 
saw  this  pattern  several  years  ago  worked 
in  iridescent  silk,  the  faint  soaj>bubble 
shades,  and  the  result  was  charming,  but 
in  the  new  design  the  coloring  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  feather  is  copied.  An  expert  profes¬ 
sional  worker  lays  a  feather  near  her  as 
she  works,  and  the  result  of  her  labor 
looks  as  though  she  had  fixed  a  real 
feather  upon  the  linen.  For  a  large  cen¬ 
terpiece  with  10  feathers  she  gets  $25,  but 
it  represents  10  days’  work.  All  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  do  not  complete  a  de¬ 
sign.  however;  they  often  do  piecework, 
one  doing  flowers,  another  leaves,  another 
buttonholing,  etc.  Each  one  is  an  expert 
at  her  specialty,  but  the  work  must  be¬ 
come  very  monotonous,  even  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions. 

* 

iWe  have  noted  several  cases  recently 
reported  in  the  newspapers  where  a  per¬ 
son  was  fatally  poisoned  by  carbolic  acid, 
taken  by  mistake.  In  each  case  the  vic¬ 
tim  got  up  in  the  dark  to  take  a  dose  of 
medicine  and  drank  directly  from  the  bot¬ 


tle,  a  most  unclean  and  unsanitary  prac¬ 
tice.  In  one  case  which  came  under  our 
observation  the  mistake  was  discovered 
in  time  to  avoid  actually  swallowing  the 
acid,  but  the  mouth  and  throat  were  pain¬ 
fully  burned,  and  the  whole  system  re¬ 
ceived  a  severe  shock.  The  habit  of  tak¬ 
ing  medicines  in  such  a  casual  manner, 
without  measuring,  may  not  always  lead 
to  serious  results,  but  it  ma}r  help  to  ac¬ 
count  for  a  good  many  cases  where  the 
patient  complains  that  “Dr.  So-and-so 
never  did  me  the  least  particle  of  good.” 
On  the  other  hand  poisons  have  no  place 
in  close  proximity  to  other  medicines. 
Our  own  plan  is  to  have  one  receptacle 
for  remedies  used  internally,  and  another 
for  poisons  and  articles  of  external  ap¬ 
plication,  so  that  there  is  no  chance  for 
error.  When  we  require  carbolic  acid, 
which  is  occasionally  used  as  an  antisep¬ 
tic  wash,  it  is  diluted  with  water  as  soon 
as  it  comes  into  the  house,  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  danger  from  misuse.  One  part  of 
the  acid  to  one  hundred  parts  of  water  is 
the  usual  proportion.  The  use  of  the  pure 
acid  should  only  be  entrusted  to  the  physi¬ 
cian,  since  any  sore  or  injury  that  calls 
for  it  is  certainly  too  serious  for  amateur 
treatment. 

* 

Mrs.  Holcomb,  who  is  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Howells  Club,  not  in¬ 
frequently  contributes  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  meetings  by  comments  or  information 
which  is  not  in  any  sense  literary,  says 
the  Youth’s  Companion.  "Yes.’’  said  Mrs. 
Holcomb  one  day,  when  the  conversation 
had  strayed  from  the  latest  novel  to  more 
domestic  topics,  “that  green  girl  of  Mrs. 
Cooper’s  is  a  fearful  trial  to  her. 

“Mrs.  Cooper  went  to  the  kitchen  one 
Sunday  morning,  when  she  was  expecting 
some  very  particular  guests  to  dinner, 
and  she  found  to  her  horror  that  the  girl 
had  cut  her  perfectly  splendid  big  turkey 
all  up  into  pieces,  because  she  supposed 
from  the  size  of  it  that  it  must  be  a 
particularly  old  and  tough  chicken.  She 
was  going  to  stew  it !” 

“Horrors!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bassett, 
shocked  at  this  indignity  thrust  upon  high- 
priced  turkey.  “What  in  the  world  did 
Mrs.  Cooper  do?” 

“Why,”  returned  Mrs.  Holcomb,  sober¬ 
ly,  “you  know  how  clever  she  is  with 
her  needle?  Well,  she  sewed  that  bird 
together  again,  and  when  he  was  roasted 
you  wouldn’t  have  known  that  anything 
had  happened.” 

“But  didn't  the  seams  draw  apart?” 

“No,”  explained  Mrs.  Holcomb.  “She 
feather-stitched  every  one  of  them  with 
brown  silk.”  ___________ 

Charity  Sweetheart’s  Letters. 

When  the  late  elder  trees  were  in 
bloom  my  cousin  from  Wisconsin  was 
paying  us  a  visit,  and  she  brought  in  a 
great  armful  of  the  starry  blossoms  one 
dav  saying: 

“You  might  recommend  this  to  old 
Mrs.  Nesbitt  for  her  inflamed  eves,  Char¬ 
ity,”  and  I  answered  just  to  tease  her, 
“O,  I  thought  you  wanted  it  as  a  decoc¬ 
tion  to  take  away  your  freckles.”  She 
took  my  joke  seriously,  and  said:  “Well, 
it  is  a  safe  and  harmless  remedy  for 
blotches  and  all  eruptions  of  the  skin,  and 
makes  a  valuable  ointment  to  apply  be¬ 
fore  going  to  bed.” 

We  made  an  eye  wash  of  some  of  the 
flowers,  and  I  took  it  to  the  neighbor, 
who  really  found  it  cooling  and  helpful, 
and  then  Cousin  gathered  some  more  and 
simmered  and  steeped  the  flowers, 
strained  and  evaporated  it  and  mixed 
with  white  vaseline  while  cooling.  I 
thought  some  of  the  hotel  boarders  might 
be  glad  to  try  it,  so  sent  a  sample  to  the 
belle  of  the  little  company  there.  Very 
soon  a  number  of  girls  came  to  ask  about 
it,  and  they  supplied  the  vaseline  and 
empty  pots  to  fill.  This  meant  that  I  had 


not  any  expense  and  was  paid  for  my 
labor,  and  for  the  flowers,  so  1  felt  all 
the  time  that  was  a  saving  even  if  the 
experiment  failed.  We  do  not  estimate 
enough  the  virtues  of  these  ancient  reme¬ 
dies,  for  there  was,  a  time  when  it  was 
considered  worth  while  having  a  cold,  in 
order  to  get  a  brewing  of  elderberry 
wine,  hot  and  spicy,  as  a  diaphoretic,  be¬ 
fore  going  to  bed.  Nowadays  the  birds 
seem  to  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see 
it,  and  eat  all  the  berries  at  sight. 

The  Summer  speeds  on  apace,  and  Aug¬ 
ust  always  seems  to  have  a  backward 
glance  of  regret,  and  its  gaiety  to  be  a 
little  forced,  as  the  bright  colors  of  the 
later  flowers  are  with  us  in  their  mid¬ 
summer  beautv.  My  onions  did  not  come 
to  much  for  profit,  for  we  had  a  dreadful 
drought  in  July  that  burned  the  little 
seedlings,  and  destroyed  many  hopes. 
Cleveland’s  beans  were  partly  harvested 
and  sold,  and  he  found  that  by  clean 
picking  new  ones  formed.  Grant’s  toma¬ 
toes  did  not  mind  so  much  the  dry  wea¬ 
ther,  neither  did  Sherman's  corn,  but  I 
am  afraid  if  I  make  any  money  out  of  the 
garden  it  will  be  by  pickling  the  onions. 
However,  “as  one  door  shuts  another 
opens,”  and  who  would  have  thought  of 
profit  in  the.  elder  bushes,  that  spread  so 
much  over  the  ground  we  have  to  keep 
them  pruned  down?  It  did  not  take  the 
tan  from  my  sunburned  hands,  but  the 
Summer  girls  had  every  confidence  in  it. 
and  one  said  it  was  a  “real  Charity,” 
which  amused  her  companions,  but  I  am 
used  to  all  sorts  of  puns  on  my  name. 

During  the  hot  weather  we  found  the 
washing  and  ironing  particularly  trying, 
the  dear  little  baby  adding  a  good  deal  to 
the  burden  this  Summer.  Minty  is  very 
sensible,  and  has  her  dresses  quite  short, 
and  she  enjoys  being  barefoot  and  grows 
like  a  beautiful  flower.  We  call  her 
“Theo,”  and  she  knows  her  name  already, 
and  looks  more  happy  than  ever  when  1 
take  her  out  to  see  the  Dahlias  and  nas¬ 
turtiums,  for  like  most  little  children  she 
has  an  eye  for  bright  colors.  Last  week 
one  of  her  prettv  white  frocks'  got  a 
large  spot  of  ironmold  on  it,  and  Minty 
was  ver-  regretful  over  it.  So  I  took 
some  coarse  salt,  squeezed  a  lemon  over 
it  and  covered  the  snot,  as  the  little  frock 
lay  in  the  sum,  moistening  it  now  and 
then  with  rain  water.  A  night  and  a  day 
it  was  left  there,  and  the  blemish  had  all 
disappeared  when  I  lifted  it  from  the 
grass.  Country  people  haven’t  always  ox¬ 
alic  acid  at  hand,  but  they  like  their  white 
clothes  spotless,  and  with  the  clear  water 
and  fresh,  pure  air  are  able  to  have  them 
so,  and  it  is  a  labor  of  love  to  work  for 
our  little  Theo.  charity  sweetheart. 


A  Suggestion  for  Canning. — I  see  so 
much  in  the  paper  on  canning  fruit,  and  it 
is  so  much  work  heating  new  jars.  If 
the  women  canning  fruit  will  wet  a  cloth, 
either  warm  or  cold  (one  is  as  good  as 
the  other)  and  wrr  the  jar,  covering  tin- 
bottom  and  all  before  filling,  they  will 
never  break  a  Jar,  at  least  I  never  have, 
new  or  old.  As  soon  as  full  put  on  lid 
and  remove  the  cloth.  I  use  a  flour  sack  ; 
it  is  only  a  small  job  to  put  on  the  cloth 
and  take  it  off,  but  handling  hot  jars  is 
all  uncalled  for.  mrs.  s.  d.  m’m. 
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STEEL  RANGE 


does  not  prove  In  every  way  bettor  than  others.  My  superior 
location  on  Lake  Erie,  where  Iron,  steel,  coal,  freights  and 
skilled  labor  are  cheapest  and  best  enable*  me  to  furnish  a  TOP 
NOTCH  Steel  Kauge  at  the  p  Ice  you  would  pay  at  home  for  an 
ordinary  stove.  Send  for  free  catalogues  of  45  styles  and  sizes, 
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PRESS  CO., 

J  18  West  Water  St., 
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TANKS  and  TOWERS 

We  Buii.d  All  Sizes  and  Kinds 
CALPW  ELL  TANKS  don’t  leak. 
CALDWELL  TOWERS  don’t  fall 
down. 

Get  illustrated  catalogue:  also 
ask  for  prices,  erected  ready  for 
use. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO  , 

Louisville,  Ky. 


TELEPHONES 

AND  LINE  MATERIAL  FOB 

FARMERS9  LINES 

so  simple  you  can  build  your  own  line. 
Instruction  book  and  price  list  free.  The 

Williams  Telephone  &  Supply  Co. 

78  Central  A ve.,  Cleveland, O. 


STRONGER  EVERY  YEAR  Ccu. 
WHILE  ALWAYS  PAYING  «  /U 

I-vm  Thirteen  Years  we  huve  regularly  remitted 
1  dividends  to  thousands  o,  small  investors  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  never  in  a  single  in¬ 
stance  less  than  5  per  pent,  per  annum.  Our  re¬ 
sources  aro  greater  now  than  ever  before  ami  our 
patrons  better  secured.  I  et.us 
explain  by  correspcndenee  how 
we  can  handle  your  savings  to 
your  advantage. 

Assets,  $1,750,000. 

Established  18  Years* 

Hull  king  Dept.  Supervision. 

Earnings  paid  from  day  ie- 
ceived  to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited 
and  promptly  answered. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

5  Times  Broad  u  ay,  .New  York. 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing  but 
the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THU  QUAIJTY. 
Everybody  orders  again,  as  the  CORNED  BEEF  is  as 
we  represent.  Write  for  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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That  Dainty  MintCovered 
Candy  Coated 
Chewing  Gum 


At  All  the  Betlerkip.d  of  Stores 

5  cents  t  he  Ounce 
or  in  SLlOUand  25<, Packets 

REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 

if  your  neighborhood  store  can’t  supply  you  send  us  10c  for  sample  packet. 

(FRANK  h.  FLEER  &  COMPANY.  INC.,  Philadelphia,  II.  S.  A„  and  Toronto,  Can 
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Four  Familiar  Pickles. 

Pickled  Peppers. — Put  two  dozen  green 
peppers  jn  a  bowl  and  pour  over  them  a 
very  strong  brine.  Put  a  weight  over 
them  to  keep  them  under  the  water  and 
let  them  lie  for  two  days.  Drain  them, 
make  a  small  incision  in  the  side  of  each 
to  let  out  the  water,  wipe  them  with  a 
soft  cloth  and  put  them  in  a  stone  jar, 
with  one-half  ounce  of  whole  allspice,  one- 
half  ounce  of  whole  cloves  and  a  small 
lump  of  alum.  Pour  cold  vinegar  over 
them  and  tie  a  bladder  securely  over  the 
jar.  Pickled  in  this  way  the  peppers 
should  preserve  their  color. 

Pepper  Mangoes.  —  Two  dozen  full- 
grown  pods  of  red  pepper.  Cut  out  the 
stems  with  a  sharp  knife  and  scrape  out 
the  seeds.  Lay  the  pods  in  brine  and  let 
soak  for  24  hours.  Drain.  Make  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  finely  chopped  cabbage,  enough  to 
fill  the  peppers,  seasoned  with  one  table¬ 
spoonful  each  of  salt  and  pulverized  mus¬ 
tard  seed,  one  teaspoonful  of  grated 
horse-radish,  one  teaspoonful  of  black 
pepper  and  one  tablespoonful  of  made 
mustard.  When  well  mixed  stuff  the  pep¬ 
pers,  sew  the  stems  on  with  a  coarse 
thread,  pack  in  a  stone  jar,  cover  with 
strong  vinegar  and  let  stand  two  weeks 
before  using. 

Mustard  Pickles. — Two  quarts  small 
cucumbers,  one  quart  small  onions,  one 
quart  "reen  tomatoes,  one  large  cauliflow¬ 
er,  six  green  peppers,  quartered.  Lay  in 
weak  brine  twenty-four  hours,  then  scald 
in  same  water  and  drain.  Paste — six  ta¬ 
blespoonfuls  Enelish  mustard,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  turmeric,  one  and  one-half  cups 
of  sugar,  one  small  cup  of  flour,  two 
quarts  best  cider  vinegar.  Mix  dry  in¬ 
gredients  thoroughly,  add  vinegar,  boil  a 
few  minutes,  pour  over  pickles  and  bot¬ 
tle. 

Pickled  Walnuts. — The  walnuts  must 
be  gathered  while  young  and  green,  and 
be  laid  in  strong  brine.  Leave  them  in 
this  for  a  week,  changin'*  it  every  other 
day.  Take  them  out,  dry  them  between 
two  cloths  and  pierce  each  with  a  large 
needle.  Throw  them  into  cold  water  and 
leave  them  several  hours  before  packing 
them  in  small  jars  and  pouring  over  them 
scalding  hot  seasoned  vinegar,  prepared 
in  the  following  proportions :  Four  quarts 
of  vine"ar,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  three 
dozen  whole  cloves,  three  dozen  black 
peppers,  18  whole  allspice  and  12  blades 
of  mace  boiled  together  for  five  minutes. 

More  About  Canning  Corn. 

I  have  had  very  good  success  in  can- 
nine  corn  for  a  number  of  years,  and  as 
1  have  lost  but  two  cans  in  that  time, 
I  think  it  is  safe  to  give  my  method. 
There  are  two  first  things  to  do.  One  is 
fill  each  can  half  full  of  water,  turn  up¬ 
side  down  and  knozv  thjt  they  will  hold, 
air-tight.  Then  the  corn  ought  to  be 
picked  in  its  prime  and  cut  off  at  once. 
If  the  corn  is  not  perfectly  white,  score 
each  row  of  kernels  with  sharp  knife  and 
scrape  out  the  pulp.  Cut  fine  any  way  at 
least  twice  through  each  of  the  kernels, 
and  don’t  cut  into  the  cob  to  save  it.  See 
that  there  are  no  air  bubbles  in  the  can, 
also  that  the  rubber  ring  is  in  place  before 
putting  the  top  on,  as  the  top  must  not  be 
removed  after  cookin'*.  Screw  the  top 
on  just  enough  to  prevent  coming  off  in 
the  boiler.  My  rack  to  set  the  cans  on  in 
the  boiler  is  made  from  an  old  berry  slat 
cut  down  just  to  fit,  and  holds  ei<*ht  glass 
cans.  Put  cold  water  in  boiler  so  it  comes 
half  up  to  top  of  cans,  heat  slowly  to 
boiling  point,  then  keen  water  bubbling, 
not  hard,  for  four  hours.  Take  out  and 
screw  top  tight.  It  is  long,  hot  work,  but 
it  pays  in  the  Winter  every  time  a  can  is 
opened.  .mrs.  j.  e.  d. 

Apropos  to  the  note  on  page  574,  I  may 
rav  that,  though  I  have  made  several  ig¬ 
nominious  and  malodorous  failures  in 
canning  green  corn  by  various  methods, 
the  following  gave  great  satisfaction  last 


of  a  common  tin  cupful  of  salt.  Crowd 
into  the  can  with  a  stick  and  let  the  water 
cover  the  corn  in  the  can.  Though 
boiled  but  three  or  four  minutes,  the 
corn  remains  hot  in  the  can  long  enough 
to  cook  thoroughly;  so  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  soak  over  night  in  three  or  four 


favorite  Peter  Pan  or  tennis  model  and 
has  a  great  many  advantages.  It  is  sim¬ 
ple  and  easy  to  make,  while  it  is  becoming 
to  most  figures,  and  can  be  laundered 
with  perfect  ease.  This  one  includes  the 
characteristic  elbow  sleeves  which  either 
can  be  closed  or  made  with  openings  at 
the  outer  portions  as  may  be  liked,  the 
lower  edf*es  being  finished  with  bands  and 
cuffs.  The  waist  is  made  with  fronts 
and  back.  The  front  edges  are  finished 
with  wide  hems  and  the  patch  pocket  is 
arranged  over  the  left  front.  The  roll¬ 
over  collar  is  joined  to  the  neck,  and  the 
fulness  at  the  waist  line  can  be  regulated 
by  means  of  tares  or  straight  bands.  The 
sleeves  are  gathered  at  both  upper  and 
lower  edges  and  are  finished  with  bands 
and  cuffs.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  3 yards 
21,  3 V2  yards  27  or  1^4  yards  44  inches 
wide.  The  pattern  5420  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42-inch  bust  meas¬ 
ure;  price  10  cents. 


The  Bookshelf. 


5414  Misses’  Shirt  Waist  or  Blouse, 

14  and  16  years. 

volumes  of  water,  pour  off  and  heat  up 
with  the  uSual  accessories  of  cream,  etc. 
This  process  is  simple,  yet  perfectly  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  the  product  excellent.  Part 
of  the  corn  may  be  used  from  the  can,  and 
the  remainder  will  keep  for  some  time 
without  spoiling.  F.  E.  H. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

Young  girls  are  always  ready  to  seize 
upon  anv  satisfactory  novelty  in  dress  and 
the  Peter  Pan  shirt  waists  have  met  with 
hearty  anproval.  This  one  has  two  tucks 
in  each  front  and  can  be  made  either 
from  the  thin  lawns,  batistes  and  the  like 
or  from  the  slightly  heavier  madras, 
linen  and  French  pique.  In  this  instance 
white  mercerized  batiste  is  worn  with  a 
pretty  blue  tie  and  belt,  but  in  addition  to 
the  plain  materials  there  are  many  dotted 
ones  that  are  much  liked.  Pin  dotted 
lawn  with  collar  and  cuffs  of  plain  color, 
matching  the  dots  is  a  favorite  and  the 
coin  dotted  wash  silks  are  exceedinglv 
smart.  The  waist  is  made  with  the  fronts 
and  the  back.  The  back  is  plain,  but  the 
fronts  are  tucked  at  the  shoulders  and  are 
finished  with  hems  at  their  edges.  The 
patch  pocket  is  arranged  over  the  left 
one  and  the  collar  is  attached  to  the  neck. 
The  sleeves  are  comfortably  full  and  can 
be  made  either  with  or  without  openings. 

.In  either  case  they  are  gathered  into 
bands  to  which  the  cuffs  are  attached. 


The  Packers,  the  Private  Car  Lines 
and  the  People,  by  J.  Ogden  Armour. — 
This  book,  consisting  in  part  of  articles 
previously  published  in  magazine  form, 
gives  the  packers’  side  of  recent  public 
agitation  affecting  their  interests.  It  is 
a  hopeful  sign  that  Mr.  Armour  consid¬ 
ers  the  public  entitled  to  this  explana¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  the  public  has  done  in¬ 
justice  to  these  great  interests  in  forming 
unjustifiable  impressions;  though  matters 
of  public  note,  including  recent  rebate 
cases,  do  not  bear  out  the  following  state¬ 
ment  by  Mr.  Armour:  “The  dressed-beef 
and  packing  industry  is  not  in  the  hands 
of  a  ‘monopoly  combine,’  never  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  such  a  ‘combine,’  and 
never  will  be.  It  cannot  become  a  mo¬ 
nopoly.  The  business  of  the  packers  is 
not  sheltered  by  tariff  nor  budded  upon 
patents  of  secret  processes.  Their  raw 
material  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  the 
bosom  of  the  earth  at  no  cost  beyond 
the  mere  expense  of  extracting  it.  Ar¬ 
mour  &  Co.  do  not  own  or  control  the 
sources  of  their  raw  material,  and  are  not 
even  interested  a  dollar’s  worth  in  the 
production  of  raw  material,  and  I  do  not 
think  any  of  the  packers  are  so  interested 
to  any  extent.  They  do  not  own  or  con¬ 
trol  the  transportation  avenues  over  which 
the  raw  material  comes  to  market.  They 
do  not,  or  could  not  if  they  would,  con¬ 
trol  the  means  of  distribution  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  because  this  product  goes,  not  to 
comparatively  a  few  large  users,  but  to 
each  family  individually  that  helps  to 
make  up  the  total  of  millions  on  millions 
of  eaters  of  American  meat  on  this  con¬ 
tinent  and  thoroughout  the  world.  With¬ 
out  control  of  some,  or  at  least  of  one, 
of  the  commercial  instrumentalities  men¬ 
tioned  no  industry  can  be  monopolized.’’ 
The  book  is  published  by  Henry  Altemus 
Company,  Philadelphia;  illustrated;  380 
pages;  price  $1.50. 


When  yuu  write  advertisers  mention  Tmo 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reftly  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Mustard  Pickles.— This  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  pickle  recipe.  To  every  gallon  of 
water  add  two  pints  of  fine  salt,  heat 
scalding  hot  and  pour  over  the  cucum¬ 
bers.  Let  stand  24  hours,  pour  off  the 
brine.  Heat  sufficient  vinegar  to  cover 
them.  To  every  gallon  of  vinegar  add 
one  tablespoonful  pulverized  alum,  pour 
over  the  cucumbers  and  cover  tight  to 
steam.  Put  on  fresh  cabbage  leaves  every 
other  day  for  a  week ;  heat  the  vinegar 
again,  put  back  on  cucumbers  and  let 
stand  two  or  three  days.  Then  take 
fresh  vinegar ;  to  every  gallon  put  one 
teaspoonful  of  red  pepper,  one  of  black 
pepper,  one  ounce  cinnamon  sticks,  two 
ounces  white  mustard  seed,  one  small 
piece  confer  root,  a  small  handful  of 
horseradish  root,  one  teaspoonful  of 
cloves.  Boil  the  spices  in  a  bag,  then  pour 
over  pickles.  These  will  keep  crisp  and 
nice  indefinitely  if  kept  under  the  vinegar, 
or  mav  be  bottled  and  sealed  if  preferred. 

MRS.  w.  s. 


SEPTEMBER 

IN  THE 

ADIRONDACKS 

No  finer  place  can  be  found  than 
the  Adirondacks  in  September. 

The  air  is  cool  and  bracing,  the 
scenery  beautiful  and  the  sense  of 
perfect  rest  that  comes  with  the  night 
is  delightful. 

This  wonderful  region  is  reached 
from  all  directions  by  the 
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f  NEW  YORK 

(entral 

LINES 


•  AMERICA’S  GREATEST  RAILROAD.’- 

For  a  copy  of  ‘‘The  Adirondack  Mountains  and 
How  to  Reach  Them,”  send  a  two-cent  stamp  to 
George  H.  Daniels,  Manager  General  Advertising 
Department,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 

C.  F.  DALY, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 

NEW  YORK. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  — To  learn  tUe 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mieh.  46  LOUIS  STREET. 


HPHE  ladies  who 
A  secured  a  break¬ 
fast  set  and  other 
premiums  as  rewards 
for  a  little  time  de¬ 
voted  to  subscription 
work  will  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  our  new  terms 
to  subscription  work¬ 
ers.  Send  for  them. 

RURAL  NEW=YORKER, 

409  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 


No.  2  Multi 
pie  Conduit 


BUILDING  MATERIAL 

for  houses,  barns  and  farm 
buildings  of  every  description. 

Stands  greater 
weight,  and  is 
cheaper  than 
brick,  stone  or 
cement.  Send 
for  estimates. 
Samples  sent 
free.  Freight 
prepaid. 

Sold  only  in 
(  car  loads. 

Write 

H.  B.  Camp  Co. 

Bessemer  Bldg. 
PITTSBURG,  PENN 


5420  Blouse  or  Shirt  Waist, 

32  to  42  bust. 

The  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
sixteen-year  size  is  3l/2  yards  21,  3%  yards 
27  or  1  y%  yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pat¬ 
tern  5414  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  14 
and  16  years  of  age ;  price  10  cents. 

The  plain  waist  with  rollover  collar 
makes  one  of  the  latest  variations  of  the 
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EDdysto n£ 

PRINTS 


Simpson  -  Eddystone 

Silver  Greys 

The  quality  of  these  standard  dress- 
goods,  unequalled  sixty  years  ago,  has 
steadily  improved  with  the  advance  of 
modern  ideas  and  methods.  Beautiful 
patterns.  Fast  color.  Serviceable  at 
any  season. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Simpson-Eddystone  Silver  Greys. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


year:  Cut  from  the  cob,  cook  and  seal  m  You  cannot  be  well  unless  your  stomach  and  bowels  are  right, 

glass  cans  as  ordinary  fruit,  except  that  The  thing  to  right  them  is  ¥  ^  **!%*%.  ^  ^  ^  44  _ 

:i:s,  r™  ™  At  *»«?«*•.  J ayne  s  Sanative  Pills 
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MARKETS 

Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  August  11,  1906,  wholesale  unless 
otherwise  specified.  The  prices  of  grain, 
butter,  cheese  and  eggs  are  based  on  the 
transactions  of  the  Produce  and  Mercantile 
exchanges,  with  such  revision  as  outside 
deals  noted  appear  to  warrant.  Prices  of 
other  products  are  from  reports  of  dealers, 
inquiries  and  observations  of  sales  in  the 
various  market  sections. 


GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  for  export  — • 

No.  1,  Northern.  Duluth  ins  — 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed .  — 

Oats  .  — 

Rye  .  — 

HAY. 


No.  1  . 19.00 

No.  2  . 1 7.00 

No.  3  . 14.00 

Clover,  mixed . 13.00 

Clover  . 11.00 


STRAW. 

Business  very  dull. 

Long  rye  . 11.00 

Short  and  oat .  — 

BEANS, 

Marrow,  choice,  bushel . 2.95 

Fair  to  good . 2.50 

Medium,  choice  .  — 

Common  to  good . 1.50 

Pea,  choice .  — ■ 

Fair  to  good . 1.45 

Red  kidney,  choice . 3.00 

Fair  to  good . 2.75 

White  kidney,  choice . 3.05 

Yellow  Eye,  choice .  — 

Lima,  California  . 2.90 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice .  15 

Common  to  fair .  10 

German  crop  .  27 

MILK. 


@  79% 
§  84% 
@  57 
@  43 
@  56% 

@20.00 

@18.(/0 

@15.00 

<5)15.50 

@13.00 


<6)12.00 

@  8.00 


<6)3.00 
@  2.90 
<61.80 
<61.75 
( 6  1.60 
<61.55 
@  — 
@2.95 
<63.15 
<6)1.55 
@  — 


@  17 

@  12 
@  30 


N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.31  per  40  quart 
can,  netting  2%  cents  per  quart  to  26-cent. 
zone  shippers  who  have  no  extra  station 
charges. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

23 

@ 

— 

Seconds  and  firsts . 

1  8 %  @ 

21V, 

State  dairy,  best . 

— 

@ 

21 

Lower  grades  . 

10 

@ 

— 

Factory  . 

14 

@ 

17  Vi 

Renovated  . 

14 

( U > 

1 9  V> 

Packing  stock  . 

13 

@ 

10% 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy . 

— 

@ 

11  % 

Fair  to  good . 

11 

@ 

11  'A 

Inferior  . 

9 

@ 

10 

Half  skims . 

8%@ 

8% 

FhII  skims  . 

1 

@ 

2 

EGGS. 

Selected,  White  fancy . 

25 

@ 

— 

White,  good  to  choice . 

22 

@ 

23 

Mixed  colors,  extra . 

22 

@ 

23 

I  /iwer  grades . 

15 

@ 

18 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens  . 

— 

@ 

14 

Fowls  . 

— 

@ 

13% 

Roosters  . 

— 

@ 

8 

Turkeys  . 

12 

(tb 

_ 

Spring  Ducks,  lb . 

@ 

14 

Ducks,  pair  . 

50 

@ 

80 

Geese,  pair  . 

90 

@1.50 

Pigeons  . 

25 

@ 

— 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkevs  . 

11 

@ 

13 

Spring  chickens,  fancy . 

21 

@ 

22 

Fair  to  good . 

14 

@ 

19 

Fowls  . 

12 

@ 

14 

Ducks,  Spring  . 

10 

@ 

12 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples— Duchess,  choice,  bbl.  .2.50 

Alexander  . 2.50 

N.vack  Pippins . 2.50 

Orange  Pippin  . 2.25 

Bough,  choice . 2.00 

Astrachan,  choice  . 2.00 

Double  heads,  com’n  to  fair.1.25 
Open  heads,  good  to  choice.  1.50 
Open  heads,  poor  to  fair.  . .  75 

Jersey,  half-bid  basket,  fancy 

red  . 1 .50 

Pears,  S’n  Le  Conte,  prime,  bbl. 3.50 
S’n  LeConte,  poor  to  f’r,  bbl.  1.50 

S’n  Kieffer,  bbl . 1.50 

Clapp's  Favorite,  bbl . 2.75 

Bartlett,  Jersey,  bbl . 2.50 

Bartlett,  Md.  &  Del,  %-bhl  ktl.00 

Bell,  bbl  . * . 1.75 

Flemish  Beauty,  bbj . 1.50 

Nearby,  other  early  sorts,  bbll.50 
Plums,  Del.  &  Md..  carrier....  50 
Del.  &  Md.,  10-lb.  basket...  12 

Del.  &  Md.,  quart .  3 

Peaches,  Ga.,  choice,  sound, 

carrier . 1.50 

Ga.,  av'ge  prime . 1.00 

Ga.,  inferior .  50 

N.  &  S.  Carolina .  75 

Western  Md . 2.00 

Western  Md.,  basket .  40 

Other  Md.  &  Del.,  carrier.  . .  50 

Md.  &  Del.,  crate .  25 

Md.  &  Del.,  basket .  20 

Jersey,  basket .  25 

Grapes,  N.  C.  &  Del.,  carrier. .  1.25 

Currants,  quart .  3 

Blackberries,  Jersey,  quart....  3 

Up-river,  quart: .  0 

Raspberries,  Red,  pint .  4 

Huckleberries,  Jersey,  Del.  & 

Md.,  quart .  5 

N.  Y.  &  Pa.,  Mountain,  quart  8 
Muskmelons,  Jersey,  crate....  50 

Norfolk,  barrel .  40 

Norfolk.  60-quart  crate .  40 

Md.  &  Del.,  standard  crate.  .  50 

Baltimore,  crate .  50 

Baltimore,  basket .  15 

Arizona,  standard  crate. ...  2.25 

Arizona,  pony  crate . 1.75 

Watermelons,  Southern,  100.  .  .8.00 
Southern,  carload . 100.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Long  Island,  bbl....  1.50 

Jersey  . 1.25 

Del.  &  Md . 1.25 

Va.  &  Eastern  Shore . 1.25 

Seconds  .  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  S'n  yellow,  bbl. 3. 00 

Southern,  white  yams . 2.75 

Southern,  red . 2.50 

Beets,  100  bunches .  — 

Barrel  .  75 

Carrots,  100  bunches .  — 

Cabbage.  I,.  I.  &  Jersey,  bbl...  50 

L.  I.  &  Jersey,  100 . 1.50 

Cucumbers,  Norfolk,  bbl .  50 

Jersey  &  L.  I.,  bbl . 1.00 

Jersey  &  L.  I.,  box .  40 

Rockland  Co.,  bbl . 1.00 

Cucumber  Pickles,  1.000 . 1.00 

Corn.  Hackensack.  100 .  75 

Jersey.  Del.  &  Md..  100 _  50 

Celery.  Michigan,  dozen .  15 

Jersey,  dozen .  10 

Cauliflowers.  Long  Island,  bbl.  75 
Eggplants,  Norfolk,  large  crate  75 

Jersey,  box .  25 

Jersey,  half-bbl.  basket .  30 

Jersey,  bbl .  75 

Lima  Beans,  bag . 1.00 

Lettuce,  Near-b.v,  bbl .  50 

Western  N.  Y.,  basket. .  75 

Onions,  Kentucky,  bag . 1.00 

Texas,  crate . 1.00 

Virginia,  oPtato,  bbl . 1.50 

Virginia,  Potato,  basket .  75 

Md.  &  Del.,  white,  hush-crate  75 

Jersey,  white,  basket . 1.25 

Jersey,  yellow,  basket . 1.00 

Shelter  Island,  bbl . 1.75 

Orange  Co.,  bag .  75 

Peppers,  Jersey,  box .  75 

Jersey,  half-bbl.  basket .  25 

Jersey,  bbl .  75 

Norfolk,  carrier .  25 

Peas,  Western  N.  Y.,  basket...  50 

Western  N.  Y.,  bag .  30 

String  Beans,  Jersey,  wax,  bkt.  50 

Jersey,  green,  basket.. .  50 

l6)ng  Island  &  Jersey,  bag. .  .  40 

Western  N.  Y.,  wax,  basket.  50 
Western  N.  Y.,  green,  basket.  50 
Squash,  Marrow,  bbl. -crate.  . .  75 

Yellow,  crook-neck,  bbl. -crate  25 

White,  bbl. -crate .  25 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl .  — 

Tomatoes,  Nearby  J’y,  Acme, 

box .  25 

Nearby  Jersey,  common,  box.  25 
South  Jersey,’  Acme,  box  .  . . .  40 

South  Jersey,  common,  box.  15 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4.50 

Bulls  . 2.25 

Cows  . . . 1 .00 

Calves  . 5.00 

Sheep  . 3.00 

Lambs  . 5.00 

Hogs  .  — 

TOBACCO. 

Connecticut  wrappers  .  35 

Fillers  .  5 

N.  Y.  State  fillers  .  5 

Wrappers  .  20 

Pennsylvania  broadleaf  .  18 

ROOTS  AND  HERBS. 


@3.00 
u,  3,25 

(a  3.00 
@  2.50 
(a  2.50 
@2.75 
f6 1.75 
@2.50 
(a  1.25 


@2.00 
@4.00 
@3.00 
@  2.50 
@3.25 
@4.00 
@  1.50 
<6  2.25 
(a  2.00 
@2.25 
@1.00 
@  1 0 
@  5 

@2.50 
@  1 .50 
<<v  75 

@2.00 
<62.75 
@  80 
@2.00 
@1.00 
@  75 
@  75 
@1.50 

@  10 
@  12 
@  10 

@  10 
<6  1 2 
@1.00 
@  75 
@  75 

@1.50 
@3.00 
@1.50 
@3.50 
@  2.50 
@  20.00 
@225.00 


@1.75 
@  1.02 
@  1 .02 
(a  1.62 
@1.00 
@4.00 
@3.50 
@3.00 
@  1 .00 
@1.00 
@1.00 
( a  1.00 
@4.00 
@1.00 
@2.00 
@  00 
@2.00 
(a  3.00 

@1.25 
@  1.00 
(a  40 
@  35 
@3.00 
(a  1.00 
@  35 
@  40 
@  — 
@2.25 
@1.00 
@1.25 
@  — 
@  — 
@2.00 
@1.00 
@1.25 
@1.50 
@1.25 
@2.75 
@1.25 
@1.25 
@  65 
@1.00 
@  40 

tl.00 
90 
@  75 
@  60 
@  00 
@  75 

@  75 
@1.00 
@  75 
@  75 
@  75 


@1.25 
<6  50 
@  80 
@  40 


@5.90 

@3.00 

@3.75 

@8.00 

@4.75 

@8.25 

@7.10 


@  75 
@  10 
@  7 

@  25  . 

@  20 


Prices  paid  collectors  vary  greatly  as  to 
quality.  The  following  are  for  good  to 
choice. 


Sweet  flag  root,  lb .  3%@  4 

Snake  root,  lb .  22  @  30 

Laurel  leaves,  lb .  2%@  3 

Sage,  lb .  2  @  4 

Thyme,  lb .  2  @  3 

Slippery  elm,  lb .  7  @  10 

Wild  cherry,  lb .  3  @  5 

Cascara  Sagrada,  lb .  4  @  0 

Sassafras,  lb .  6  @  8 


FARM  CHEMICALS. 


Prices  for  ton  lots,  smaller  quantities  pro¬ 


portionately  higher. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  ton .  —  @51.50 

Muriate  of  potash,  2,016  lbs.  .  —  @41.85 

Sulphate  of  potash,  2,010  lbs.  —  @48.15 

Dried  blood  .  —  @53.00 

Kainit  .  —  @11.00 

Acid  phosphate  .  —  @11.00 

Basic  slag,  2,010  lbs .  —  @17.55 

Peruvian  guano,  Chincha....  —  @40.50 

Lobos  . .  .  —  @30.00 

Ground  bone  .  —  @28.00 

Copper  sulphate,  bbl.  lots,  lb.  —  @  0% 
Sulphur  flowers,  bbl.  lots....  —  @  2 % 
Water  glass,  bbl.  lots .  —  @  2 


LUMBER. 

Wholesale  prices  at  New  York. 

Hemlock,  joist  . 22.00 

Boards  . 21.50 

Boards,  surfaced  ........ 

Timber,  20  feet  and  under.  20.00 

Timber,  22  to  24  feet .  — 

Timber,  20  to  28  feet...  — 
Timber,  30  to  32  feet.  ...  — 

Timber,  34  to  30  feet.  ...  — 

Timber.  38  to  40  feet . 

White  pine,  uppers . 86.50 

Cuts  . 28.50 

Shelving  . 30.50 

Dressing  boards  . 33.50 


Box  . 24.50 

Shippers  . 31.50 

Mill  culls  . 20.00 

Mahogany,  100  feet  .  7.00 

Rosewood,  ton  . 30.00 


@24.00 

<622.00 

@23.00 


@22.00 
@25.00 
@  20.00 


@27.00 
@28.00 
@  29.00 
@  1 03.50 
@  78.50 
<6  58.50 
@43.50 
<6  30.00 
@33.50 


(<i  22.00 
ui  1 2.00 
@55.00 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


BFIIILiXj  FARM 

Holstein  Cattle. 

Heine  of  Lord  Netherland  DeKol.  Great  sire  of  high 
testing  cows.  He  has  50  A.  R.  O.  daughters  and  more 
that  average  4#  and  over  than  any  other  bull.  High 
class  stock  for  sale.  Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  any¬ 
thing  you  may  need. 

E.  C.  BRILL,  Poughquag,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

from  Boston  winners.  Yearling  Breeders,  females, 
$1  each.  Cockerels  after  September  15,  $1  and  $1.50. 

C.  S.  COOK,  Jr.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 


CHICKENS  WITH  DROPSY. 

What  can  I  do  for  my  chickens?  Their 
feet  and  legs  swell  till  they  cannot  use 
them;  they  lie  around  for  two  or  ‘three 
weeks  before  they  die,  but  seem  to  he  well 
every  other  way,  and  have  a  good  appetite, 
but  just  begin  to  get  lame  at  first  and  stand 
on  one  foot,  and  then  get  so  they  cannot  use 
their  feet.  I  have  Just  lost  a  fine  Plymouth 
Rock  rooster.  I  lanced  one  foot,  and  it  bled 
freely.  Now  I  have  a  turkey  gobbler  get¬ 
ting  the  same  way.  Any  information  will 
lie  appreciated.  s. 

I  should  think  this  was  a  case  of  dropsy 
of  the  legs  and  feet.  Tt  is  caused  by  too 
heavy  feeding  and  too  little  exercise. 
Give  a  laxative  (Epsom  salts  is  one  of  the 
best)  turn  them  out  on  grass, — if  they  are 
confined  in  yards, — and  feed  sparingly.  If 
S.  is  so  situated  that  he  cannot  turn  the 
fowls  out  on  free  range,  he  can  feed 
plenty  of  green  food,  and  feed  all  grain 
in  deep  litter,  so  the  birds  will  have  to 
exercise.  Perhaps  they  have  free  range 
now.  Tt  would  be  easier  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  if  more  particulars  were  given. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


GOOD  CARE  FOR  HORSES. 

Turf,  Farm  and  Home,  of  Waterville,  Me., 
contains  a  very  sensible  article  on  the  care 
of  working  stock  : 

“The  coming  of  two  large  and  many 
small  circuses  in  Maine  this  season  has 
revived  the  oft-repeated  question  of  how  do 
these  traveling  shows  keep  their  horses  look¬ 
ing  so  sleek?  As  it  is  well  known,  they  are 
obliged  to  do  their  work  under  the  worst 
conditions,  sleeping  at  night  standing  with 
their  heavy  harness  on,  and  always  obliged 
to  work  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  sick  or 
well — and  yet  they  are  always  fat  and 
sleek,  and  look  as  though  they  were  the 
inmates  of  a  private  stable,  where  their 
owners  personally  superintended  doing  them 
up  in  oil  papers  every  night.  Surely  there 
is  a  mystery  about  the  business  somewhere. 
Perhaps  we  are  mistaken  but  we  fancy  we 
have  discovered  why  these  horses  and 
others  that  are  obliged  to  haul  heavy  loads 
long  distances  at  a  good  rate  of  speed  are 
always  in  the  pink  of  condition,  and  never 
show  any  signs  of  fret  or  worry.  The  dis¬ 
covery  came  to  us  all  unexpectedly  and 
wholly  unsought,  for  we  have  years  ago 
given  up  all  hope  of  having  the  question 
answered  by  anyone  intentionally,  espe¬ 
cially  anyone  connected  with  the  horses 
referred  to.  The  secret  came  out  in  this 
way.  While  unloading  the  great  Barnum 
circus  in  Portland  some  of  the  town  teams 
bringing  supplies  to  the  grounds  got  mired, 
and  the  more  the  drivers  lashed  them  the 
less  they  tried  to  start  the  load.  One  of 
the  managers,  seeing  the  difficulty,  rushed 
to  the  rescue,  and  recommended  that  the 
whipping  cease.  Then  he  sent  for  one  of 
his  own  teams  to  hitch  on  and  pull  the  load 
to  its  destination,  but  l>efore  he  left  he  told 
the  driver  of  the  discouraged  team  that 
the  trouble  with  his  horses  was  that  they 
had  lost  conlidence  in  the  one  that  they 
ought  to  look  to  to  help  them  out  of 
their  troubles.  Getting  warmed  up  with  his 
subject  he  remarked  that  the  pair  of  horses 
had  l>een  whipped  more  than  all  the  horses 
in  the  great  circus  had  been  punished  for 
years,  and  more  than  they  would  be  punished 
for  years  to  come  with  his  knowledge.  No 
driver  or  groom  would  be  retained  for  a 
moment  if  he  was  known  to  strike  a  horse 
in  anger,  or  even  to  worry  an  animal  by 
nagging  him,  as  so  many  drivers  do.  Here 
is  the  secret  of  fat,  sleek-looking  horses  in 
a  nutshell.  It  is  not.  the  hard  work  or 
the  inclement  weather  that  makes  the  lames 
show  or  the  head  droop,  nor  even  some¬ 
what  limited  rations  for  brief  periods,  but 
rather  the  incessant  worrying  and  frelting 
that  so  many  drivers  indulge  in  at  all  times, 
often  unwittingly.  A  good  horse  will  do  an 
immense  amount  of  work  if  given  a  chance 
to  do  it  in  a  rational  way. 

“An  old-time  driver  of  oxen  who  drove  a 
six-ox  team  in  Maine  logging  woods  for  a 
long  period  of  years,  told  the  writer  that 
the  secret  of  having  a  famous  team  capable 
of  handling  immense  loads  was  not  to  ever 
allow  them  to  be  stuck.  If  they  ever  got 
into  a  place  where  they  could  not  possibly 
pull  the  load  out  he  must  find  it  out  liefore 
the  ‘steers’  did,  and  the  fact  must  be  kepr 
a  fast  secret  from  them.  If  this  was  done 
the  team  would  never  give  up  a  load,  but 
would  hang  to  it,  as  they  would  know  no 
other  way  out  of  it." 


BUFF  PLYMOUTH  COCKERELS 

For  Sale.  March  and  April  hatch.  $1  to  $2  if  taken 
at  once.  Also,  a  limited  number  of  Buff  Rock  Hens 
at  $1  each.  HOWARD  SUT I’ON,  Fail-mount,  N.Y. 


□  I  C  ACC  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
ILLHOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1828.  Butter,  Cheese,  Kggs,  Poultry.  Huy,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  202  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMONII.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Benches,  Berries. 
Butter.  Eggs.  Cheese.  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  3<>  Little  12th  St..  New  York. 


Apples,  Pears, 

Peaches.  Plums  and  all  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
Fancy  eggs  and  choice  farm  products.  Write  us 
what  you  have  to  offer. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  N.Y. 

position  Wanted  by  Poultryman;  20  years  practical 
'experience.  Up-to-date  and  reliable.  Married  and 
family.  Good  reference.  E.  A.  Johnson,  Roscoe,  Ohio 


Uril  lA/AIITtn  We  employ  country- 
ill  CN  ft  HR  I  LU  bred  young  men  at  good 
wages  any  time.  Briekmakers  are  always  in  demand. 
Write  immediately.  NEW  YORK  PRESS-BRICK 
COMPANY,  Canandaigua,  New  \ork. 


WANTED 

A  dairyman  to  look  after  a  herd  of  Jerseys(lO),  one 
who  is  used  to  feeding  ensilage  and  a  first  rate  milker 
and  willing  to  make  himself  useful.  Wages  fifty 
dollars  a  month.  W.  D.  R.,  care  “The  R.  N-Y. 


CAD II CD  UfAMTCn  A  cal,a,J1e  energetic 

rHltnH.il  TT  HR  I  LU  single  man  as  work¬ 
ing  fanner  on  a  Jersey  dairy  farm  where  certified 
milk  is  produced,  no  drinkers.  Man  must  come  of 
good  stock  and  give  references.  Also  herdsman 
wanted  of  identical  qualifications.  Modern  barn  and 
all  conveniences.  State  wages.  One  mile  from  city. 

ULSTERDORP  FARMS. 

Highland  Landing,  Ulster  County.  New  York. 


HAI  D  V  C  A  DM-lfO  acres;  about  10 

L/AIIXT  r/\r\IVl  acres  wood;  fine 
springs:  good  farm  house  and  barns;  macadam  road. 
Creamery  three  miles;  railroad  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Three  cents  in  summer,  four  cents  in  winter,  for 
milk,  wholesale.  One  hour  from  New  York  City. 

W.  D.  ADAMS,  Hudson  City  Branch, 

Jersey  City  P.  <>.,  N.  .1. 


EXTRA  GOOD  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

in  Champaign  County,  Ohio.  None  better.  Write 
us  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  everything  as 
represented,  and  furnish  best  of  reference. 

T  E.  DYE  &  BRO.,  Agents,  Urbana,  Ohio. 


TI/E  have  such  a 
f  good  offer  to 
make  to  new  sub¬ 
scribers  that  it  will 
require  but  little 
effort  on  your  part  to 
make  a  nice  sum  of 
money  taking  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  us  this 
fall.  Won’t  you  let  us 
send  you  our  terms? 

RURAL  NEW=Y0RKHR, 

40*1  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER. 


Tlie  best  pruner.  Cuts  ki-inoh  dry  branch.  Quick, 
clean,  easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of 
two  new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  or  for  club 
of  7  ten  weeks  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Butter. — The  upper  grades  are  one  cent 
higher,  the  chief  reason  being  hot  weather 
which  has  decreased  the  proportion  of  fancy. 
This  advance  checks  buying  for  speculation, 
which  has  been  quite  active. 

Those  who  have  believed  that  the  railroads 
still  possess  some  slight  consideration  for  the 
public  will  have  to  reverse  their  opinion  now 
that  the  threat  is  made  to  increase  transpor¬ 
tation  rates  on  breakfast  foods,  so  that  they 
will  cost  the  consumer  15  to  25  per  cent 
more.  'The  only  ways  of  escape  from  this 
merciless  attack  on  the  very  vitals  of  humanity 
seem  to  be  to  go  back  to  good  old  pancakes 
or  raise  our  own  breakfast  food  material  and 
buy  a  straw  cutter  as  a  kitchen  accessory 
in  preparing  it. 

"What  makes  vegetables  so  scarce?"  said 
a  man  who  lives  in  this  city  and  buys  in 
small  quantities.  He  judged  that  they  were 
scarce  on  account  of  the  high  prices  he  paid. 
But  I  told  him  that  this  was  largely  due  to 
the  losses  of  the  groceryman  handling  these 
things.  The  consumer  must  not  only  pay  for 
the  produce  that  he  buys,  but  also  make  good 
the  grocer's  losses  from  bad  debts  and  goods 
that  spoil  on  his  hands.  This  seems  a  hard 
outlook  for  the  buyer  but  how  else  could  the 
grocer  keep  going?  It  costs  as  much  to 

handle  vegetables  when  plentiful  as  when 

scarce,  and  as  the  handling  expenses  are  at 
least  half  the  retail  price — in  some  cases  more 
— a  large  crop  of  vegetables  will  bring  down 
this  retail  price  less  than  might  be  expected. 
These  remarks  apply  to  New  York,  where 

most  of  the  consumers  have  to  buy  at  long 
range  and  are  nowhere  near  the  grower  or 
even  the  first  handler.  What  a  contrast  this 
is  with  scores  of  smaller  cities  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Take  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  for  instance, 

where  Mr.  Hartman  disposes  of  his  crops. 
This  city  of  about  50.000,  with  its  five 
markets,  lias  more  actual  market  facilities, 
where  consumers  can  buy  at  first  hand,  than 
the  whole  section  covered  by  Greater  New 
York. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  news  to  some  that 
the  larger  hotels  and  retail  stores  in  this  city 
receive  every  week,  and  some  of  them  daily, 
unsolicited  shipments  of  eggs,  butter  and 
other  produce,  with  bill  enclosed,  usually  a 
little  above  going  prices.  The  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  hotel  is  a  target  for  many  shipments 
of  this  sort.  The  people  who  send  these 
goods  reason  that  as  Mr.  Boldt  requires  the 
best  of  everything  he  should  be  glad  to  get 
their  crate  of  choice  eggs  or  tub  of  good  but¬ 
ter.  But  in  most  cases  these  unsolicited  ship¬ 
ments  sent  to  hotels  are  refused,  and  the 
express  companies  then  deliver  them  to  a 
regular  commission  dealer,  who  sells  them 
for  the  highest  price  he  can  get,  deducts  ex¬ 
press  charges  and  commission,  and  sends 
check  for  the  net  proceeds  to  the  shipper. 
One  man  I  know  who  handles  considerable  of 
this  “refused”  trade,  says  be  gets  several 
packages  every  week,  and  often  half  a  dozen 
a  day.  Even  though  the  goods  were  suitable 
and  billed  at  moderate  prices,  few  hotels 
would  care  to  get  supplies  in  this  way,  on 
account  of  the  extra  labor  required  to  keep 
account  of  these  small  lots.  Another  draw¬ 
back  is  the  lack  of  uniformity.  By  buying 
in  small  lots  they  would  have  butter  of  every 
shade  of  yellow,  so  they  go  to  a  man  who 
makes  a  business  of  candling  eggs  or  grading 
butter,  and  can  get  25,  50  or  more  tubs  or 
cases  that  will  be  all  alike.  It  is  a  matter 
of  getting  what  is  required  with  the  least 
trouble. 

Fruits. — The  top  prices  for  peaches  at 
present  are  on  fruit  from  Western  Maryland. 
Another  week  of  hot  muggy  weather  has 
damaged  the  fruit,  and  much  of  the  basket 
stock  looks  decidedly  tough.  Plums  have  been 
scarce  and  a  little  higher.  A  few  choice  Bart¬ 
lett  pears  have  arrived  from  Maryland  and 
Jersey  and  sold  well.  There  has  been  little 
change  in  apple  trade.  All  that  were  nearly 
prime  have  held  up  well  in  price.  The  out¬ 
look  for  Winter  apples  is  still  a  problem.  I 
have  heard  of  one  dealer  who  is  buying  or¬ 
chards  at  75  cents  for  the  entire  run,  but  this 
news  was  had  indirectly  and  is  not  verified. 
There  are  long  chances  on  both  sides  in  such 
a  deal  at  this  price  now.  The  fruit  may  still 
smut  so  badly  that  the  buyer  will  lose,  or  with 
favorable  conditions  it  may  turn  out  so  well 
that  the  seller  will  see  his  apples  going  for 
25  to  50  cents  less  than  he  ought  to  have. 
One  observing  dealer,  who  may  be  considered 
as  something  of  a  hybrid  in  apple  crop 
prophecy,  being  also  interested  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  end,  makes  the  following  estimate  of 
percentages  based  on  a  full  crop  :  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Illinois,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Kansas 
and  California,  80;  Nebraska,  85;  New  York, 
75;  Maryland,  Virginia  and  other  Southern 
States.  60  or  less;  Michigan  and  Indiana,  70. 
Receipts  of  grapes  from  Maryland  and  Dela¬ 
ware  have  increased,  but  are  selling  poorly. 
The  popular  price  of  10  to  15  cents  for  four- 
pound  baskets  later  has  become  so  fixed  In 
the  minds  of  buyers  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  many  of  these  earlles  in  scant  three- 
pound  baskets  could  be  sold  at  the  25  or  30 
cents  which  seems  necessary  for  profit.  Near¬ 
by  muskinelons  are  having  a  poor  sale.  One 
lot  of  about  100  half-barrel  baskets  from 
Maryland  was  leaking  so  badly  that  they 
were  only  fit  for  garbage.  The  quality  of 
many  of  the  later  ones  from  California  is 


inferior.  .Those  from  Arizona  have  held  up 
better  and  are  at  present  bringing  six  to  eight 
cents  apiece  by  the  carload.  The  weather  has 
been  favorable  for  watermelon  and  lemon 
trade,  and  they  are  moving  off  at  a  lively 
rate.  Lemons  went  up  $1  per  box,  wholesale. 

Here  are  the  prices  at  which  the  stocks 
named  have  recently  sold  in  New  York : 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  Express,  .300;  Adams  Ex¬ 
press,  245 ;  American  Express,  244.  The 
stockholders  of  two  of  these  companies  are 
trying  to  force  the  management  to  pay  12 
instead  of  eight  per  cent  dividends,  claiming 
that  the  excess  profits,  or  a  fair  proportion  of 
them,  should  be  used  in  this  way  rather  than 
be  piled  up  as  a  surplus  fund.  One  of  these 
companies  is  said  to  have  accumulated  profits 
to  the  extent  of  more  than  .$30,000,000  and  the 
market  value  of  the  stock  of  the  other  company 
has  advanced  62  per  cent  in  four  years.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  express  business  is  profitable,  espe¬ 
cially  when  you  have  a  monopoly,  and  can  prac¬ 
tically  say  to  shippers,  as  can  one  company 
who  controls  the  express  trade  on  about  40,- 
000  miles  of  railway:  Use  our  express  or 
none !  Farmers  have  a  right  to  look  with 
some  pride  on  these  large  dividends,  millions 
of  surplus,  and  market  quotations  two  or 
three  times  the  par  value  of  the  stock,  for 
have  they  not  contributed  largely  to  these 
results?  No  fair-minded  man  will  begrudge 
the  express  companies  a  morsel  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  success.  They  have  done  mitch  good 
work  and  have  cerlhinly  been  well  paid  for 
it.  But  it  scarcely  seems  that,  in  their  pres¬ 
ent  robust  condition,  they  should  be  classed 
with  weak-kneed  industries  which  require, 
or  at  least)  receive.  Uncle  Sam’s  special  codd¬ 
ling.  Considering  the  generous  treatment  this 
country  has  given  them,  could  not  these  ex¬ 
press  companies  concede  the  slight  pruning 
of  their  receipts  that  an  effective  parcels 
post  service  would  cause?  T  wrote  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  Post  Office  Committee  ask¬ 
ing  for  any  information  regarding  parcels 
post  outlook  which  they  cared  to  give.  One 
gives  the  old  excuse  that  there  is  no  hope  on 
account  of  the  immense  additional  expense 
such  service  would  entail.  We  would  judge 
that  lie  expected  his  salary  and  Congressional 
perquisites  to  be  cut  off  to  help  meet  this 
expense,  whereas  it  would  be  paid  by  the 
whole  people,  who  are  now  giving  more  for 
poorer  service.  The  other  Congressman  asked 
to  be  excused,  as  he  is  too  busy  to  say  any¬ 
thing  about  it  now.  He  used  the 'alphabet  to 
the  extent  of  just  102  letters  in  making  this 
luminous  reply,  but  could  have  made  a  direct 
answer,  thoroughly  covering  the  case,  with 
less  than  one-fourth  the  number  of  words 
used.  But  direct  answers  are  not  a  strong 
point  with  some  of  these  Congressmen. 

_  w.  w.  H. 

SHIPPING  EGGS  PARTLY  HATCHED. 

I  cannot  answer  this  question  asked  on 
page  578  as  perhaps  you  would  wish  to 
have  it  answered,  as  I  have  never  shipped 
eggs  under  conditions  named.  I  have  car¬ 
ried  them  in  every  conceivable  way,  on 
freight  cars  over  a  thousand  miles  and 
much  farther  by  express,  had  them  out  of 
the  incubators  for  over  a  week  on  these 
trips,  have  even  had  my  eggs  in  a  wreck, 
where  more  than  half  were  broken,  and 
still  had  good  hatches,  but  have  always 
accompanied  them  myself.  I  should  not 
like  to  advise  my  friends  to  buy  eggs  in 
this  way,  but  believe,  at  certain  stages 
of  incubation,  this  could  be  accomplished 
with  reasonably  good  results.  Most  peo¬ 
ple  buying  eggs  expect  too  much,  and 
would  not  know  how  to  care  for  the  eggs 
upon  receipt  of  them.  m.  davenport. 

New  York. 

After  reading  on  page  578  opinions  on 
“Shipping  Partly  Hatched  Eggs,”  the  fol¬ 
lowing  may  be  of  interest  to  you.  Being 
interested  in  microscopy,  and  wishing  to 
show  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  em¬ 
bryo  of  the  chick  before  the  Troy  Micro¬ 
scopical  Society,  I  filled  a  two-gallon 
stone  crock  with  sand,  and  placed  it  upon 
a  gas  stove  until  I  had  the  gas  so  regu¬ 
lated  that  the  thermometer  immersed  in 
the  sand  stood  constantly  at  100  degrees 
(taking  three  days  to  have  it  regulated 
perfectly).  I  then  placed  in  the  sand  two 
eggs,  followed  by  two  more  24  hours  later, 
and  two  more  48  hours  later.  When  my 
last  two  eggs  had  been  in  the  sand  24 
hours  the  gas  went  out  during  the  night, 
and  in  the  morning  the  sand  registered 
62  degrees.  I  started  the  gas  full  blaze, 
but  could  not  control  the  heat  until  it  reg¬ 
istered  106  degrees  and  gradually  fell  back 
to  100.  Twelve  hours  later  I  opened  the 
eggs,  floating  my  embryo  out  into  a  watch 
crystal,  and  had  the  perfect  heart  action 
and  circulation  of  blood — keeping  each 
embryo  alive  in  the  watch  crystal  at  least 
an  hour  by  dropping  warm  (100  degrees) 


water  from  a  drop  tube  upon  it.  The 
embryos  were  all  alive  after  undergoing  a 
drop  of  38  degrees  below  normal  and 
raise  of  six  degrees  above  normal,  100 
degrees  being  normal.  A.  M.  wright. 

New  York. 

A  WOMAN’S  ALFALFA  AND  HEN 
NOTES. 

After  reading  Mr.  Cottrell’s  advice  to 
start  Alfalfa  in  New  England,  I  spaded 
two  pieces,  in  all  about  three  square  yards, 
sent  to  Amherst  College  for  seed,  and  to 
F.  E.  Dawley,  New  York,  who  sent  me 
a  quart  of  soil  with  bacteria  in  it.  These 
I  sowed  after  putting  in  a  lot  of  ashes 
and  hen  manure,  and  working  over  for 
several  days.  I  now  have  a  beautiful  bed 
of  Alfalfa,  and  the  neighbors  have  some¬ 
thing  interesting  to  look  at.  I  expect 
some  farmers  to  get  to  raising  it,  from 
seeing  this.  I  like  such  plants,  and  my 
vegetable  garden  so  much  that  I  can’t 
spare  room  even  for  poppies.  I  have  a 
man  a  few  hours  in  the  Spring  to  spade 
a  lot  of  convenient  little  places  around  the 
plum  trees,  the  sink-drain,  and  along  by  a 
fence  where  most  people  of  taste  would 
have  only  flowers.  If  women  say  why 
do  I  raise  such  ugly  things  I  invite  them 
to  dinner,  and  they  get  some  idea  why. 
But  no  one  can  know  the  fun  of  finding 
the  first  cucumbers,  and  tomatoes,  or 
watching  the  miraculous  growth  of 
squashes  until  she  establishes  a  kingdom, 
and  becomes  queen  over  the  garden  and 
henhouse,  which  goes  naturally  with  it. 

I  have  some  hens  which  have  been  do¬ 
ing  such  remarkable  work  that  if  I  tell 
what  they  do,  I  feel  afraid  of  losing  my 
reputation  for  truthfulness,  and  yet  it 
seems  unjust  to  the  hens,  and,  indeed, 
quite  impossible  for  me,  to  keep  silent 
about  their  exemplary  behavior.  A  man 
who  rented  our  henhouse  left  three  sit¬ 
ters  who  had  had  the  energv  to  get  out 
into  the  open  air  and  exhibit  independ¬ 
ence.  They  hatched  20  chicks.  I  put 
them  all  in  the  big  house  with  the 
door  open,  told  them  they  were  good  for 
nothing,  and  only  gave  them  dry  food  and 
water  once  in  two  or  three  days,  as  I  was 
busy.  This  was  July  1,  1905.  When  hl/2 
months  old  they  began  laying,  and  several 
times  during  February  the  11  pullets  with 
one  mother  laid  12  eggs  per  day.  They 
have  done  this  once  or  twice  a  week  ever 
since.  From  the  nine  hens  who  will  not 
sit  I  got  six,  seven,  eight  and  nine  eggs 
this  week.  They  fell  off  a  little  one  week, 
but  two  days  after  I  whitewashed  their 
roosts,  and  the  mites  were  buried ;  they 
began  their  singing  and  laying.  These 
hens  seem  to  be  some  mixtures,  mostly 
Rhode  Island  Red.  I  feed  all  kinds  of 
grain  and  meat  scraps,  or  rather,  I  scatter 
it,  and  let  all  hens  and  chicks  help  them¬ 
selves  One  economy  where  one  has  lots 
of  land  is  to  put  a  wire  fence  over  enough 
of  it  so  that  the  grass  will  not  be  killed 
out.  The  hens  need  pasture  as  much  as 
cows,  and  one  of  the  most  foolish  prac¬ 
tices  is  to  confine  them  in  little  pens  where 
they  can’t  gather  grasshoppers  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Returning  to  Alfalfa,  I  pondered  why 
those  who  answered  the  question,  “What 
Ailed  the  Alfalfa?”  did  not  say  that  the 
soil  which  had  decaying  stumps  on  it 
needed  sweetening  with  lime  or  ashes  or 
potash.  Also,  some  weeks  ago,  a  woman 
asked  what  caused  bowel  complaint  in 
hens.  On  thing  which  always  causes  a 
looseness,  often  resulting  in  death,  is  too 
much  raw  milk,  either  sweet  or  sour.  Milk 
is  a  diuretic  for  people,  and  hens  like  it 
so  well  that  they  will  overeat  if  they  get 
all  they  want  every  day.  When  we  had 
more  skim-milk  than  we  could  use,  and 
stuffed  the  hens  with  it,  we  always  had 
invalids  around.  E.  o.  M. 

New  Salem,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Farmer  :  “Wouldn’t  you  like  to 
hoe  the  cabbage  patch?  Why  not  take 
example  from  the  little  busy  bee,  and” — 
Weary  Willie :  “I’m  willin’  ter,  mum.  Jest 
ez  soon  ez  I  see  a  bee  grab  a  hoe  an’  hike 
it  into  the  cabbage  patch  I’ll  do  de  same 
t’ing.” — Judge. 
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Spent  $50  With  Doctors. 


Got  Barber’s  Itch  From  Shaving— Worse 
Under  Doctor’s  Care— Cured  by 
One  Set  of  Cuticura— Cost  #1. 

“I  want  to  send  you  a  word  of  thanks 
for  what  the  wonderful  Cuticura  Reme¬ 
dies  have  done  for  me.  I  got  shaved  and 
got  barber’s  itch,  and  doctored  with  my 
own  doctor,  but  it  got  worse  all  the  time. 
I  spent  in  all  about  fifty  dollars  with  doc¬ 
tors,  but  still  it  got  worse.  A  friend  of 
mine  wanted  me  to  try  the  Cuticura  Rem¬ 
edies.  As  I  had  tried  everything,  I  was 
discouraged.  I  bought  one  set  of  the  Cuti¬ 
cura  Remedies  (Soap,  Ointment  and  Pills, 
cost  $1.00),  and  they  cured  me  entirely,  so 
I  cannot  praise  them  too  much.  I  would 
be  willing  to  do  most  anything  for  the 
promotion  of  a  cause  like  the  Cuticura 
Remedies.  They  are  wonderful,  and  I 
have  recommended  them  to  every  one 
where  occasion  demanded  it.  I  think  every 
family  should  know  about  the  Cuticura 
Remedies  where  they  have  children.  Allen 
Ridgway,  Station  Master,  the  Central 
Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey.  Barne- 
gat  Station,  N.  J.,  Oct.  2,  1905.” 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  1004-05.  Trios,  $5.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1.00  per  15;  $5.00  per  100.  Catalogue 
free.  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


W. 


O. 


EDWARD  G.  NOONAN, 

Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Poultry.  Prices  reasonable. 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM  ^¥ew\t)RK.E’ 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys. 


SQUAB  BREEDERS  ATTENTION  *  grade  Homer 

stock,  large  birds,  as  good  as  can  be  found  for  flying 
or  breeding,  in  all  colors,  mated  per  pair  $2.00.  A 
fancy  lot  of  English  Carriers  at  $5.00  to  $8.00  per  pair. 
Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL 


R.  C.  W.  LKGHORN8. 
P.  ROCKS.  EGGS  5c.  E.A 
STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

C.  HILLS,  Delaware, 


SQUABS 


are  raised  in  one  month: 
bring  big  prices.  Money  t  “ 
makers  for  poultrymen.f 
farmers,  women. 

Send  for  our  Free  Book  and  learn  thiSf1 
_  (rich  industry.  Correspondence  invited  iff 

Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co.,  \«l 
335  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass.V 


Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  <50  p.  book,  10c. 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  llERGEY,  Box  8,  Telford, Pa. 


Q  A  II  II  I  F  D  D  I  C  Breeders  of  high  class 
D  U  II  IV  I  C  DllMCsingie  an(j  Rose  Comb 

POULTRY 

New  Rochelle,  ...  . 

1  ■  uuiis  at  last  iu  a  u  1 8  u  n 

Square  Garden  and  Poughkeepsie  shows.  Special 
bargain  prices  during  the  Summer  and  early  Fall  of 
mated  pens  of  10  yearling  hens  and  one  selected  cock- 
eral  of  a  fine  breed,  Single  or  Rose  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  $15.00  per  pen.  1,000  laying  pullets  now 
ready.  Choice  mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  for  breeding, 
$1  each  for  any  number.  Selected  breeders,  $1.50  each. 


FARM  White  Leghorn  Chickens 
iHIIln,  alKj  Mammoth  Pekin 
lj  V  Ducks,  winners  of  22  rib- 


$750  COCK 


Send  25c  for  3-months  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  weekly 
AMERICAN  FANCIER 
and  get  beautiful  colorpiot- 
ure  8x10  of  the  noted  Buff  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  that  cost  $750 
AMERICAN  FANCIER, 

309  Havemeyer  Bldg.,  New  York, 


A  BREAKFAST  SET. 

This  is  a  premium  we  have  secured  espe 
dally  for  the  good  women  of  The  R.  N.-Y'. 
family.  It  is  a  beauty,  and  we  are  able  to 
give  a  great  bargain  in  It. 


It  is  a  31-piece  breakfast  set  in  Prince 
decoration,  which  is  a  beautiful  pure  gold  bor¬ 
der  with  a  decalcomania  flower  in  the  centre 
of  each  piece.  The  flower  is  fixed  perma¬ 
nently  by  this  process,  and  the  design  is  very 
pretty  and  popular.  The  set  consists  of  six 
plates,  six  cups,  six  saucers,  six  butters,  six 
oatmeal  and  one  meat  plate. 

We  will  send  this  set  by  express  safely 
packed  to  every  woman  reader  who  will  send 
us  a  club  of  five  new  yearly  subscribers, 
at  $1  each.  The  new  subscribers  will  get  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  a  year,  and  a  copy 
of  “The  Farmer’s  Garden,”  described  pre¬ 
viously.  Now,  ladies,  this  Is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Get  after  .  your  friends ;  you  ought 
to  have  a  set. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


WORK  /N  THE  POULTRY  BUSINESS. 

Iii  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  27,  Alfred 
Johnson  remarks  “A  person  now,  from 
good  management,  and  ample  room, 
should  clear  over  all  expenses  from  300 
hens  about  $400  to  $500.  A  person  in 
poor  health  could  easily  attend  to  it.”  Mr. 
Johnson’s  estimate  of  profit  is  not  exag¬ 
gerated,  but  his  statement  in  regard  to  the 
work  being  done  easily  by  a  person  in 
poor  health  deserves  attention.  We  often 
see  similar  statements,  advising  women 
who  are  not  well  and  seeking  an  out-of- 
doors  avocation,  to  enter  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness,  but  the  other  side — the  side  calling 
for  strength — in  such  articles  is  altogether 
•too  carefully  avoided.  Mr.  Cosgrove  gives 
the  amount  he  paid  for  grain  during  1905, 
for  about  500  hens,  as  being  $565.  A  fair 
average  price  for  the  grain  would  hardly 
be  less  than  $1.40  per  100  pounds.  The 
scraps  and  wheat  would  cost  more,  and 
other  kinds  somewhat  less,  but  those  fig¬ 
ures  show  that  Mr.  Cosgrove  purchased 
during  the  year  over  400  bags  of  grain 
weighing  100  pounds  each.  Now  if  asked, 
I  think  Mr.  Cosgrove  would  say  that  he 
lifts  bodily  each  one  of  those  bags  at 
least  three  times  before  he  empties  it  into 
its  bin,  which  would  make  a  dead  lift  of 
at  least  1,200  bags,  or  60  tons  in  the  year. 
The  proportionate  rate  for  a  flock  of  300 
would  be  at  least  700  bags,  which  would 
be  quite  an  amount  of  lifting  for  a  person 
not  in  good  health.  While  these  figures 
cover  the  year,  the  lifting  comes  very  ir¬ 
regularly,  as  a  person  who  wishes  to  make 
the  profit  named  by  Mr.  Johnson  must 
purchase  his  grain  in  quantities,  and  by 
the  time  it  is  taken  from  the  railroad, 
hauled  to  the  farm,  and  piled  in  the 
grain  room,  the  poor-health  poultryman 
will  think  it  is  not  so  “easy.”  A 
man  who  is  not  strong  and  who 
attempts  to  carry  on  a  poultry  farm 
will  find  himself  at  a  great  disadvantage 
many  times.  We  had  four  bags  of  millet 
weighing  over  900  pounds  shipped  from 
Chicago.  One  of  our  friends  carried  the 
bags  bodily  into  the  grain  room.  I  could 
only  envv  him  his  great  strength.  Then 
every  morning  the  heavy  dressing  should 
be  removed  from  the  dropping  boards, 
and  in  Winter  placed  in  bins  and  covered 
with  dry  soil  or  double  manure  salt 
to  preserve  it.  True,  some  people  do 
not  clean  their  dropping  boards  only  once 
or  twice  -"early,  but  what  kind  of  a  sloven 
is  it  who  cleans  out  behind  his  horses 
and  cows  but  once  a  year?  I  remember 
the  effusive  writings  of  a  budding  novel¬ 
ist,  who  in  describing  the  emotions  of  his 
hero,  had  him  experience  a  “thrill  of 
furious  haziness,’  and  perhaps  that  ex¬ 
pression  might  indicate  the  feeling  of  his 
friends  when  they  call  to  see  his  birds  and 
gaze  upon  the  piles  of  smelling  hen  ma¬ 
nure  in  the  uncleaned  houses.  We  once 
made  a  railroad  journey  to  visit  the  plant 
of  a  well  known  poultry  judge,  and  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  his  beautiful  birds  was 
greatly  marred  by  the  filthy  conditions  of 
his  houses.  Strawy  litter  must  be  taken 
from  the  mows  and  •'laced  in  the  pens  and 
removed  when  soiled.  This  also  requires 
strength. 

A  flock  of  300  birds  properly  cared  for 
should  average  1 1  to  12  dozen  eggs  per 
day.  These  must  be  sorted,  wa  bed  and 
packed  in  the  egg  crates  daily.  Some  one 
must  have  the  strength  to  take  these  crates 
to  the  express  office,  rain  or  shine,  when 
filled.  If  the  flock  is  to  be  maintained  at 
300,  and  the  old  birds  sold  and  replaced 
by  pullets,  then  at  least  700  to  800  chicks 
must  be  hatched.  This  means  the  picking, 
boxing  and  taking  to  the  express  office  of 
over  600  cockerels  and  hens.  Boxes  must  be 
made,  ice  supplied  and  before  these  birds 
are  all  marketed  in  their  heavy  boxes  there 
will  be  times  when  the  invalid  will  be 
pretty  tired,  but  if  hi^  muscles  are  call¬ 
ing  for  more  exercise  he  will  find  it  in  the 


clover  cutter  and  perpetually  empty  clover 
bin. 

Then  he  will  require  200  or  300  bushels 
of  mangels,  and  for  fertilizer  he  can  use 
the  hen  dressing  he  has  stored  during 
Winter.  This  will  give  him  a  tired  feeling 
by  the  time  he  has  it  hauled  out  and  dis¬ 
tributed,  and  before  the  mangels  are  finally 
stored  in  the  cellar  he  will  form  an  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  backache. 
Neither  must  he  forget  the  clover  crop 
so  essential  to  success.  I  have  not  written 
this  with  any  desire  to  discourage  a  per¬ 
son  in  poor  health  from  engaging  in  the 
poultry  business.  It  will  take  up  his  at¬ 
tention,  being  a  matter  of  constant  in¬ 
cessant  watchfulness  and  detail,  and  if 
there  is  a  member  of  the  family  who  will 
cheerfully  do  this  laborious  work  the  in¬ 
valid  can  do  the  rest,  but  it  is  clearly  evi¬ 
dent  from  Mr.  Johnson’s  figures  that  the 
wages  of  a  hired  man  would  not  leave 
any  margin  of  profit.  A  man  who  is 
well  and  strong. would  hardly  consider  the 
work  I  have  mentioned,  but  the  conditions 
referred  to  are  a  part  of  the  daily  life  of 
a  poultryman,  and  at  times  would  try  to 
the  utmost  the  endurance  of  a  person  in 
poor  health,  and  should  receive  his  most 
careful  thought  before  making  the  ven¬ 
ture.  _ '  F.  c.  c. 

SOME  “BOSH”  ABOUT  CLEAN  MILK. 

I  received  a  marked  copy  this  Spring  of 
the  Maine  Farmer  of  April  19,  which 
was  anything  but  complimentary.  It  quot¬ 
ed  from  a  statement  I  had  made  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  concerning  milk  contamination. 
I  said  that  we  were  slowly  coming  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  our  troubles  in  milk  came 
from  filth,  and  that  the  so-called  animal 
odor  which  tradition  says  must  be  taken 
out  by  air  exposure  was  nothing  more  or 
less  than  cow  manure.  The  note  con¬ 
cludes  by  saying,  “What  bosh !”  and  the 
further  accusation  that  this  man  is  abroad 
as  an  institute  worker.  No  doubt  this 
last  statement  is  unfortunately  true,  and  it 
is  about  all  of  the  comment  that  is  cor¬ 
rect.  I  don’t  like  a  controversy.  I  have, 
however,  for  a  half  dozen  years,  contend¬ 
ed  that  milk  aeration  was  a  positive  dam¬ 
age  to  milk  unless  it  had  some  volatile  fla¬ 
vor  resulting  from  foods,  and  when  that 
happens  the  cause  can  always  be  quickly 
removed.  The  milk  from  a  healthy  cow 
fed  upon  the  usual  feeds,  and  none  other 
is  fit  for  use,  does  not  need  to  come  into 
contact  with  air.  If  the  room  is  clean  and 
pure,  like  the  Brookside  Dairy  at  New¬ 
burgh,  no  harm  will  perhaps  come,  but 
under  the  usual  farm  surroundings  I  won 
der  how  milk  can  he  exposed  and  come 
through  as  well  as  it  does.  Just  think  of 
placing  one  of  the  drum  aerators  near  a 
stable  door  having  a  surface  area  of  10  to 
12  square  feet.  Then  run  over  this  surface 
a  pailful  of  milk ;  before  another  comes  a 
gust  of  wind  has  blown  over  this  exposed 
surface.  Then  comes  another  pailful, 
washing  the  surface  into  the  can.  Won’t 
a  little  common  sense  and  reflection  tel! 
any  man  that  such  action  is  damaging 
Is  it  necessary  to  air  milk  before  a  calf 
will  do  well  upon  it?  Do  you  think  na¬ 
ture  intended  that  the  air  should  be  safer 
and  freer  from  bacteria  than  the  inside  of 
a  cow’s  udder?  Half  the  treatment  to- 
da-  for  cuts  and  bruises  is  to  keep  the  air 
away.  We  protect  canned  goods  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  air  away,  and  yet  milk,  the  purest 
and  safest  of  all  foods,  nature’s  means  of 
growing  young,  direct  from  the  mammary 
glands,  must  be  put  through  various  de¬ 
vices  of  air  exposure  to  take  out  “animal 
heat.”  I  would  like  to  say  to  our  Maine 
friend,  "What  bosh  !”  T  saw  two  samples 
last  Winter  from  the  same  dairy;  one  was 
aired  and  the  other  not.  The  first  at  1 1 
da^s  was  off  flavor,  the  other  perfectly 
clean  flavored. 

I  was  once  a  strong  advocate  of  milk 
aeration,  and  insisted  upon  it  at  our  fac¬ 


tories.  We  had  two  men  who  cooled  their 
milk  thoroughly,  but  did  not  air  it.  Their 
milk  was  uniformly  better.  Four  years 
ago  we  milked  20  cows  three  times  a  day 
for  four  months.  The  noon  milk  was  at 
once  placed  in  cold  water,  covered  and 
kept  until  the  following  morning.  It  was 
always  in  fine  condition.  My  own  dairy 
treatment  is  to  cover  the  milk  tight  as 
soon  as  milked,  and  set  in  cold  water. 
For  our  family  use  the  milk  is  taken  at 
once,  covered  and  placed  in  ice  water. 
Cream  from  it  is  used  the  following  morn 
ing.  It  is  always  clean  flavored.  Why 
shouldn’t  it  be  if  the  milk  is  clean?  The 
whole  question  of  milk  care  is  simple,  and 
can  be  put  on  a  page  of  note-paper. 

Feed  plenty  of  commonly  accepted 
feeds.  Keep  cows  clean,  stable  white¬ 
washed,  air  free  from  dust.  Use  care  in 
milking,  strain  through  sterilized  cheese¬ 
cloth,  put  into  clean  receptacles,  cool  at 
once  to  40  degrees.  This  rule  will  suit 
milk  men,  cheese  men,  butter  men,  or 
women  either.  Where  milk  is  manufac¬ 
tured  the  following  day  into  butter  or 
cheese  if  cooled  at  once  to  55  degrees  no 
trouble  will  follow.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  bacteria  get  in  through  the  usual  stable 
contamination  or  foul  pails,  cans  or  strain¬ 
ers,  and  high  temperatures  follow,  there 
will  be  plenty  of  animal  odor  or  heat,  and 
pushing  air  through  it  won’t  save  it. 

•  H.  E.  COOK. 


Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 

has  never  had  an  equal 
i  n  the  world  for  curing 
common  horse  ail¬ 
ments,  such  as  Spav¬ 
in,  Ringbone, Curb, 
Splint  and  Lame¬ 
ness. 

A  Cura  for  Spavin. 

Waahiogton Quick,  Mont., 
June  3,  1906. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 
Dear  Sira;— Enclotod  find 
a  2  cent  atarnp  for  y<mr 
book,  “A  Treatise  on  the 
Horae  and  hie  Diaeasea.” 
It  a  sure  cure  for  Spavin. 
Youra  respectfully,  W .  James  Fitzpatrick. 

Prlca  $1;  6  for  AS.  Greatest  known  liniment  for  fam¬ 
ily  use.  All  druggists.  Accept  no  substitute.  "Traatlaa 
on  tha  Horse,"  free  from  druggists  or 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  COMPANY. 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont 


Seldom  See 

a  big  kneo  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
Ankle,  Hock,  Stille,  Knee  or  Throat. 

ABSORBINE 

•will  clean  them  off  without  laying 
the  horse  up.  No  blister,  noliairgone. 
$2  00  per  bottle,  delivered.  Book  10-15 
free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  man¬ 
kind,  $1.00  Bottle.  Removes  Soft 
Bunches, Cures  VaricoseVeins.  Allays 
Pain.  Genuine  mfd.  only  by 

W.  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Springfield, Mass. 


NEWTON'S  Heave  and  Cough  Cure 

A  VETERINARY  SPECIFIC. 

,  14  yoarssale.  One  to  two  cans 
mil  curt  Heaves.  §1.00  per 
can.  of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

Thp.N,-  TTtdn  Hfmr,l  t('o.,To  led  o.O. 


FLIES!  FLIES!  FLIES! 

Why  allow  your  Horses  and  Cattle  to  be  tortured  any 
longer  by  dies,  when  you  can  relieve  them  by  using  the 

RUSS  FLY  CHASER. 

Your  horses  will  work  better  and  cows  will  almost 
double  Quantity  of  milk. 

One-half  gal.  50  cents;  1  gal.  75  cents;  5  gals.  S3. 50;  10  gals.  $6. 

EXCELSIOR  WIRE  &  POULTRY  SUPPLY  CO., 
Department  HQ,  26  and  28  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City. 

i(eg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin,  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  monev  If  not  satisfactory.  Reg 
_  _  Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 

in  Calf.  Hamilton &Oo.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARIttr!X5&’fc&; 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  iSMS 

Hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
Meadow  Brook  Stock  Farm,  Rochester.  Mich. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  hunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
08000,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

ERSEY  REDS,  CHESTER  WHITES. 

Choice  pigs— any  age  of  the  highest  standard. 
Write  for  prices  and  state  age  wanted. 

HOLMES  SEED  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Penn. 


J 


Registered  Poland  Chinas 


Pigs  from  six  weeks  to  six  months 
old.  The  finest  I  ever  raised.  Lengthy  ( 
symmetrical,  large  boned  and  thrifty. 

Pedigree  with  eaeli  Pig.  Write  for  __ 
what  you  want.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  “Round 
Hill  Stock  Farm,’’  Singers  Glen,  Rockingham 
County,  Va.  W.  H.  RODuERS,  Manager. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  postal  card  for  64-page  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Dr.  Holland’s  Medi¬ 
cated  Stock  Salt 

hes  no  rival  as  a  Conditioner  and 
Worm  Destroyer.  A  true  remedy 
for  the  ilia  of  stock.  Health, Thrift 
and  Rapid  Growth  are  the  results 
of  its  use.  Guaranteed  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  is  claimed  for  it.  Ten 
(10)  feeds  for  a  cent. 

THP.  HOLLAND  STOCK  RV9IKDY 
COMPANY,  WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 
Write  for  Booklet.  Agents  Wasted. 


SHOO-FLY 


THE 

ANIMALS’ 

FRIEND 


Kllle  ©rery  fly  It  etrlkee.  Keeps  the  rest  off  cows  in 
pasture  longer  than  any  imitation.  Absolutely  harmless  to 
man  or  beast.  Cures  all  sores.  Used  by  same  dairymen 
since  1885.  Kllle  lie©  and  nsltes.  If  dealer  offers  sab- 
stitnte.  Bend  us  $1  for  Improved  8-tube  Sprayer  and  enough 
8hoo-Fly  te  proteet  200  cows.  $  l  returned  if  cows  not 
protected.  Name  repress  office,  free  booklet. 
fkoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  10I8  Fairmount  Are.,  Philadelphia 


Summer’s  Worm  Powders 

For 

Sheep,  Horses  &  Hogs 

Fed  to  millions  of  animals 


every  year.  Powders  never 
fail  to  remove  worms  and 
prevent  further  attacks. 
In  popular  use  25  years. 

Price  81b.  Pck.  50 cent*.  7  lb.  Pek.  #1.00. 
Send  for  FREE  catalogue  of  Stockmen’s  Supplies. 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN,  72  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind, 
also  Ferrets.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa, 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 


A’OLLIE  PUPS,  registered  stock.  Also  Buff  Or- 
^  pington  and  Barred  Rock  Chickens.  Stock  right, 
prices  right.  W.  A.  LOTHERS,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


SPORTING  AND  PET  DOGS, 

Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  Pigeons, 
Ferrets  and  Rabbits.  Eight 
cents  for  fifty,  page  illustrated 
catalogue. 

C.  G.  LLOYDT, 

M 

Wept.  K,  Sayre,  I’a. 

L-=— — -1 

Registered  angora  GOATS.-Pairs  or 

trios.  REGISTERED  RAM BOUILLET  RAMS. 
Write  for  prices  and  information. 
MELROSE  STOCK  FARM,  Ciiicinuatns,  N.  Yf. 


I  ET  BVI  |\J  We  sell  *  few  fine 

W  Ci  I W  I W  Ei  I  ■  Jennets  bred  to  a  thor¬ 
oughbred  Jack,  to  foal  next  spring.  A  good  chance 
to  get  a  fine  Jack  colt  at  a  low  price. 

HOLT  FARM  COMPANY.  Ellijay,  Ga. 


LABEL 

Stamped  with  your 
name  or  address,  also 
numbers.  The  best 
mark  for  all  live  stock 
to  save  loss  or  confusion. 

Sample*  Free.  Agent*  Wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA,  74  Main  St., 
West  Lebanon,  N,  H. 


PILLING 

MILK 

FEVER 

OUTFIT 


FOR  AIR  TREATMENT 

Postpaid  with  full  directions  $3.  Most  suc¬ 
cessful  method  known  ;  recommended  by 
United  States  Agricultural  Department ;  cures 
97  per  cent  of  the  cases  treated.  Also  a  full 
line  of  cattle  instruments.  Catalog  free. 


Purebred  Holstein  Friesian  Bull  Calves 

Choice  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves. 

$20.00  to  $25.00 

Cheaper  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere,  quality 
considered.  Write  for  PHOTOGRAPHS  and  Pkiugkkks. 

We  also  offer  special  bargains  in  cows  and  heifers 
bred  to  our  great  Sir  Korndyke  Manor  De  Kol  Jr. 
RIVENBURGH  BROS.,Hillhurst  Farm, Oneida, N.Y. 

NINE  CHOICE  REG.  GUERNSEYST" 

Six  young  cows  in  milk  3  to  4  years  old ;  two  2  year 
old  bred  neifers;  1  bull,  advanced  registry  breeding. 
A.  J.  SNYDER,  Buck  Co.,  Plumsteadville,  Penn, 

Jersey  Cattle,  Berkshire  Hogs, 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

K.  F.  SHANNON,  905  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


1 ERSEYS.  Two  hulls  4  to  5  mos.  old,  5 heifers  3  to  5 
J  mos.  old.  A 11  solid  color.  St.  Lambert  and  Golden 
Lad  strain.  Cheap  and  good.  J. A. Herr, Lancaster, Pa. 


COTTAGE  GROVE  STOCK  FARM 

has  for  sale  Jersey  Bulls  from  one  to  nine  months 
old,  St  Lambert  Strains,  Oxford  Down  Sheep.  Poland 
China  Swine.  S.  E.  GILLETT,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


The  Edgewater  Herd, 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Holstein  cattle  of  the  purest  breeding,  Chester 
White,  Poland  China,  Berkshire,  Essex,  and  Duroc 
Jersey  Ke<l  Swine  of  all  ages  A  Splendid  bred  lot 
of  Young  Stock  on  Hand  for  Sale,  also  ChoiceGrade 
Dairy  Cows.  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 
Address  IV.  R.  SELLECK,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS  and  O.I.C.  SWINE 

at  reasonable  prices  for  sale.  We  have  some  excel¬ 
lent  Cattle  and  Swine;  all  ages.  Write  your  wants  to 
Jas.  Marvin  &  Son,  Andover,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  on 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM.  Rifton,  Ulster  Co..  N.Y. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 


bred  for  large  production,  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

;  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
in  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
l  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 
sDecial  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 
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BARN  PASTURE  FOR  COWS. 

Part  I. 

On  page  454  I  described  the  system  of 
feeding  cows  on  green  crops  which  is 
followed  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station.  A  table  was  printed  showing 
when  the  various  crops  were  planted  this 
year.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  (May  7) 
the  cows  were  being  fed  on  green  rye,  the 
wheat  was  about  ready  to  feed,  the  oats 
and  peas  were  about  three  inches  high, 
and  Crimson  clover  was  being  plowed  un¬ 
der  for  corn  planting.  Since  then  the 
cows  have  been  fed  on  green  wheat,  Crim¬ 
son  clover,  green  grass  and  oats  and  peas, 
while  the  ground  upon  which  these  crops 
grew  has  been  plowed  and  seeded  to  cow 
peas  or  corn,  while  two  crops  of  Alfalfa 
have  been  cut  and  either  fed  green  or 
cured  for  hay.  At  the  present  time  the 
barn  is  well  stuffed  with  dry  fodder,  while 
in  the  fields  are  growing  a  bewildering 
mass  of  corn,  cow  peas  and  millet. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  here  is  a 
farm  carrying  50  cows,  besides  young 
stock,  10  horses  and  10  hogs,  without  any 
pasture  at  all,  and  with  no  idle  land. 
There  is  a  small  yard  where  the  cattle  ex¬ 
ercise.  but  the  rest  of  the  land  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  it  produces  two  or  three 
crops  each  season.  Imagine  the  amount 
of  grass  taken  from  the  average  pasture 
compared  with  the  vast  amount  of  green 
forage  produced  on  such  a  farm.  For 
example,  last  year  an  acre  in  rye  cut  over 
seven  tons  of  green  fodder.  It  could  be 
plowed  at  once  after  cutting,  and  seeded 
to  oats  and  vetch,  which  cut  five  tons 
more  of  green  fodder  July  8  to  11.  Then 
plowed  once  more  it  could  be  seeded  to 
cow  peas,  which  cut  nearly  8]/2  tons  early 
in  October,  or  planted  to  corn  fodder 
July  19  to  cut  8l/2  tons  of  forage  the 
middle  of  October.  In  either  case,  as  soon 
as  the  cow  peas  or  corn  fodder  were  taken 
off  the  land  was  plowed  and  seeded  to  rye 
— giving  early  feed  this  year.  Or  take  the 
case  of  an  acre  of  wheat.  It  was  seeded 
October  5-6.  The  following  year  it  was 
cut  and  fed  June  3-6,  giving  six  tons  of 
forage.  The  ground  was  plowed  and 
seeded  to  cow  peas  or  a  mixture  of  cow 
peas  and  Kaffir  corn,  which  gave  six  to 
seven  tons  during  the  first  half  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  after  which  the  land  was  fitted  and 
seeded  to  rye  or  wheat  for  the  Winter.  This 
gives  an  idea  of  the  way  this  soil  is  driven 
and  kept  busy.  I  have  been  watching 
the  farm  for  some  years,  and  in  spite  of 
the  enormous  crops  which  are  annually 
produced  the  soil  is  evidently  growing 
more  productive.  An  accurate  plant-food 
account  is  kept  with  each  field.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  this  year  400  pounds  of  fertili¬ 
zer  or  eight  tons  of  manure  are  put  on 
an  acre,  so  many  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  charged 
to  that  acre.  If  five  tons  of  rye  and  six 
tons  of  cow  peas  or  other  forage  are 
taken  from  the  acre  the  amounts  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  (figured 
from  average  samples)  are  credited  to 
the  acre.  This  has  been  carried  on  for 
a  series-  of  years,  making  a  doubly  inter¬ 
esting  experiment.  Here  it  must  be  evi¬ 
dent  that  one  great  advantage  of  the 
soiling  system  is  the  fact  that  more  of  the 
manure  is  saved  for  the  farm.  •  Where  the 
cows  spend  all  day  and  part  of  the  night 
in  pasture  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
Summer  droppings  are  utilized — for  pas¬ 
tures  are  rarely  cultivated.  From  the  fig¬ 
ures  showing  the  value  of  poultry  manure 
we  see  that  only  40  per  cent  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  was  left  at  night.  This  proportion 
would  be  still  less  with  cattle  at  pasture. 
Under  this  system  practically  all  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  saved.  The  cows  spend  most  of 
their  time  in  the  barn,  and  when  out  of 
doors  the  droppings  are  left  on  a  small 
area,  which  is  plowed  at  intervals  and 
planted  to  forage  crops.  The  average 
farmer  will  say  at  once  that  this  system  is 
impossible  for  him,  as  he  cannot  afford 
the  time  and  teams  required  to  plow  and 
cultivate  so  frequently.  With  most  of 
these  crops  a  single  plowing  each  year 
would  be  sufficient.  A  disk  or  Cutaway 
harrow  would,  if  a  stout  team  were  used, 
fit  the  field  for  grain  and  cow  peas,  and 


do  it  rapidly:  The  labor  required  to  cut 
and  haul  the  fodder  daily  is  considerable, 
yet  if  a  farmer  made  a  business  of  it  he 
would  find  it  quite  possible  to  care  for  a 
good-sized  herd. 

On  this  farm  the  soiling  system  is  car¬ 
ried  out  in  elaborate  detail.  On  July  31 
there  was  a  field  of  Japanese  millet  being 
cut,  another  which  would  be  ready  in 
about  10  days,  Alfalfa  ready  for  the  third 
cutting,  cow  peas  in  all  stages  from  just 
peeping  through  the  ground  to  a  mass, 
with  Kaffir  corn  two  feet  high,  a  second 
crop  of  grass  nearly  ready,  fodder  corn 
ready  to  feed  green,  silo  corn  beginning 
to  ear.  and  Crimson  clover  sprouting  in 
corn  and  cow  peas.  One  piece  of  land 
was  being  fitted  for  grass  seeding.  Most 
farmers,  at  least  when  they  begin  the  sys¬ 
tem,  could  not  hope  for  such  a  mixture. 
They  might  cut  green  rye  or  wheat,  then 
oats  ai  d  peas  or  grass.  These  with  early 
corn  would  be  a  start,  and  clover  sowed  in 
the  corn  would  come  next.  In  time  the 
full  mixture  would  be  found  useful.  I 
will  try  to  take  up  the  crops  in  some  de¬ 
tail.  and  tell  how  they  are  grown. 

Japanese  millet  is  now  being  fed.  It 
was  in  full  head,  and  some  of  the  stems 
seemed  a  little  hard,  but  the  cows  were 
evidently  eating  it  up  clean.  This  millet 
was  seeded  after  rye.  As  soon  as  it  is  out 
of  the  way  the  ground  will  be  fitted  for 
cow  peas,  and  by  the  time  this  is  ready 
these  peas  will  be  several  inches  high. 
After  they  are  cut  and  fed  the  land  goes' 
into  rye  again.  Another  great  piece  of 
Japanese  millet  had  been  seeded  on  an 
Alfalfa  sod.  Three  weeks  after  seeding 
the  millet  stood  at  least  three  feet  high, 
and  dark  green,  in  color.  The  reason  for 
plowing  under  the  Alfalfa  after  the  first 
cutting  was  that  it  was  too  weedy — the 
land  needed  cleaning.  The  dark  color  of 
the  millet  showed  what  a  successful  fer¬ 
tilizer  factory  that  Alfalfa  field  was.  We 
have  potatoes  planted  on  an  old  Alfalfa 
field — where  the  crop  had  mostly  run  out. 
and  we  have  never  had  a  finer  growth, 
though  only  a  moderate  amount  of  fertil¬ 
izer  was  used.  Prof.  Voorhees  says  that 
this  has  been  an  ideal  season  for  utilizing 
sod.  since  the  hot,  moist  weather  has 
hastened  nitrification.  That  millet  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  great  success.  I  will  take  up  the 
other  crops  next  week.  h.  w.  c. 

TROUGHS  FOR  HEN  FEEDING. 

On  page  335  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Mapes 
the  hen  man  tells  how  to  make  drinking 
basins.  For  that  purpose  they  seem  very 
suitable,  but  as  receptacles  for  ground 
bone,  grit,  etc.,  I  prefer  a  small  wooden 
trough.  Make  a  V-shaped  trough,  like 
a  hog  trough,  but  much  smaller.  Mine 
are  about  six  or  eight  inches  across  the 
top  and  two  to  three  feet  long.  To  each 
end  nail  an  upright  board  that  will  stand 
about  four  to  six  inches  above  the 
trough;  on  top  of  this  nail  a  wide 
board  that  will  extend  over  the  width 
of  the  trough.  When  filled  with  bone, 
grit  or  shell  the  hens  can  feed 
from  it  but  cannot  get  into  it.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  easily  cleaned  if  used 
for  mash,  but  as  I  always  feed  dry  feed 
that  has  not  troubled  me.  These  troughs 
are  cheap  and  easily  made  by  almost  any- 
one-  ___________  A.  p. 

CONTROLLING  A  RUNAWAY. 

In  a  late  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
there  was  a  question  and  answer  about 
controlling  a  runaway.  The  following, 
which  I  saw  in  a  newspaper  many  years 
ago,  seems  to  be  the  most  practical  meth¬ 
od  that  I  have  ever  heard  of.  Take  a 
piece  of  stout  twine  or  small  rope  and 
make  a  loop  in  it  large  enough  to  go 
around  the  horse’s  throat ;  not  a  slip 
noose,  but  a  loop  that  will  not  tighten. 
Put  it  on  after  the  horse  is  hitched  up  and 
fasten  the  loop  by  a  small  twine  to  the 
throat-latch  of  the  bridle.  This  will  pre¬ 
vent  its  dropping  too  low.  Carry  the 
other  end  to  the  vehicle  and  keep  with 
the  lines.  If  the  horse  starts  to  run  pull 
on  the  cord,  and  his  wind  is  soon  shut 
off,  but  as  soon  as  he  stops  if  the  cord 
is  slackened  it  allows  him  to  breathe  free¬ 
ly.  A  few  lessons  in  this  way  will  teach 
him  that  if  he  runs  he  will  get  choked. 

A.  R. 
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Many  Calf-feeds  require  time  and  labor  in 
preparation  for  feeding.  Swift’s  Soluble 
Blood  Flour  (Protein  87%)  is  always  ready. 
You  have  only  to  add  it  to  milk  or  water  and 
mix  thoroughly  —  no  heating  necessary. 


What  It  Is 

Swift’s  Soluble  Blood  Flour  is  almost  entirely 
Protein  or  flesh  — forming  matter.  It  is  nearest 
like  the  valuable  food  solids  of  milk  — therefore 
the  best  milk  substitute.  It  is  also  the  cheapest. 
Ask  us  to  send  you  literature:  and  a  sample. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Animal  Food  Department,  Desk  3 
Union  Stock  Yards  CHICAGO 
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Because  You 
Need 

The  Money 

It’s  your  business  and  if  vou  don’t 
attend  to  it.  who  will?  You  cannot 
afford  to  keep  cows  for  fun.  That  isn’t  I 
business,  and,  furthermore,  it  isn’t) 
necessary.  There  is  money  in  cow 
keeping  if  you  go  at  it  right,  and  be¬ 
sides  there  is  more  fun  in  going  at  it 
right  than  there  is  in  staying  wrong. 


You  need  a  Tubular  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator  because  it  will  make  money  for 
you;  because  it  saves  labor;  because 
it  saves  time;  because  it  means  all  the 
difference  between  cow  profits  and 
cow  losses. 

Look  into  this  matter;  see  what  a 
Tubular  will  do  for  you  and  buy  one 
because  you  need  it. 

How  would  you  like  our  book , 
“Business  Dairying”-  and  our  catalog 
B.  153 both  free.  Write  for  them. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


“THE  WORLDS  STANDARD” 

DILAVAT 


5Eparator5 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 


74  CORTLANDT  ST. 
NEW  YORK. 


RANDOLPH  &  CANAL  ST. 
CHICAGO 


WEEDSPORT  SILOS 

The  three  styles  we  build  are  mod¬ 
e's  of  up-to-date  silo  construction. 
The  cut  shows  the  "Weedsport 
Improved  Silo,”  with  removable 
sliding,  interchangeable  doors,  and 
Octagon  Shingle  Roof. 

A  Silo  will  pay  its  cost  in  one  year 
from  saving  in  fodder  and  increase 
of  milk.  Write  for  Catalogue,  stat¬ 
ing  size  wanted. 

THE  ABRAM  WALRATH  CO., 

Box  83, 

WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 


The  International 

Is  the  only  Silo  with  an  Automatic  Self  Adjusting 
Hoop.  Also  lias  Continuous,  Open  Front.  Air  Tight, 
and  Easy  Operating  Door,  and  a  Permanent  Laih.er, 
always  in  Position.  Made  of  Selected  2-inch  Tank 
Pine.  Matched,  ready  to  set  up.  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL,  SILO  CO.,  Box  91,  Jefferson,  O 


SILOS 


The  kind  that  "Uncle  Sam’  -  uses.  Contin¬ 
uous  opening  Front.  Air-tight  Doors,  Per¬ 
manent  Iron  Ladder.  Also  Silo  Filling 
Machinery,  Manure  Spreaders,  Horse  and 
Dog  Powers.  Threshers. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO., 

Box  I  I,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


BUILD  YOUR  OWN 


We  make  the  best,  the  cheapest  and  the  Simplest 
Silo  in  tne  world.  Parts  shipped  complete,  all  ready 
to  put  up.  Directions  make  it  easy. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

MAY  WE  SEND  YOU  A  CATALOGUE? 

VAN  SLYKE  &  CO.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


CREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILACE 

Is  so  perfectly  preserved,  fresh,  rich  and  delicious  that  cows  are 
eager  for  it  and  will  leave  other  food  to  get  it.  It  increases  their 
milk  yield  and  adds  to  the  profits  of  dairy  farming. 

The  Green  Mountain  is  the  standard  silo  of  the  dairying  world. , 
Best  in  every  particular  and  fully  guaranteed. 

Agents  wanted  in  uuassigned  territory.  Write  for  booklet  H 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  RUTLAND,  Vt. 
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HUMOROUS 


A  luifi  harangued  a  motley  crew 
Of  other  bugs  and  ants, 

And  candidly  advised  them  to 
Beware  of  potted  plants. 

—  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Master  (to  new  applicant)  :  “Are  you 
sober?”  Man:  “Yessir— often.” — Tatler. 

“Do  you  ever  contribute  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  fund?”  “Indeed,  yes.  I  have  a  life 
insurance  policy.” — August  Lippincott’s. 

“Why,  do  you  suppose,  people  look  on 
blondes  generally  as  frivolous?”  “I  don’t 
knew  unless  it  is  because  they  are  natural¬ 
ly  light-headed.” — Baltimore  American. 

Upson:  “Do  you  get  that  ‘run-down 
feelin’  every  Spring?”  Downs:  “Every 
Spring!  Why.  I’ve  been  hit  by  an  auto 
once  a  week  for  the  last  two  months !” — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

“What  was  the  most  interesting  ruin 
that  you  saw  abroad?”  “Well,”  answered 
Mr.  Cutnrox,  “the  ruin  that  most  inter¬ 
ested  me  was  a  year’s  income,  totally  de¬ 
molished.” — Washington  Star. 

“Which  side  do  you  wish  your  hair 
combed  on  ?”  asked  the  barber,  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  trying  to  make  a  hole  in  the 
customer’s  head  with  bis  comb.  “On  the 
outside,  please.” — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Mrs.  Talkalot:  “Mrs.  Highflyer  says 
her  house  is  full  of  antiques.”  Mrs.  Bad- 
break  :  “I  knowed  it  was  full  o’  some¬ 
thin’.  I  seen  ’em  sprinklin’  insect  powder 
around  the  other  day.” — Philadelphia 
Record. 

“With  all  your  wealth,  are  you  not 
afraid  of  the  proletariat?”  asked  the  del- 
ver  in  sociological  problems.  “No,  I 
ain’t,”  snapped  Mr.  Newrich.  “We  boil 
all  our  drinkin’  water.” — Philadelphia 
Record. 

“When  is  the  best  time  to  sow  barley?” 
was  a  question  put  at  the  periodical  ex¬ 
amination  held  in  an  agricultural  college. 
“Three  days  before  a  gentle  rain,  sir!” 
a  sharp  youth  promptly  replied. — The 
Australasian. 

“Dm  you  deliver  my  message,  Rosa¬ 
lie?”  “Yes,  madame,  I  told  Mme.  Du¬ 
rand  that  you  were  ill,  and  that  as  soon 
as  you  had  recovered  you  would  call  on 
her,  and  she  said  she  was  very  sorry  to 
hear  it.” — Le  Rire. 

“A  pleasant  disposition  goes  a  long 
ways,”  said  Uncle  Eben.  “I  sympathizes 
wif  de  Indian,  but  I  don’t  believe  he’d 
have  had  near  as  much  hard  luck  if  he’d 
er  been  good-natured  an’  learned  to  play 
de  banjo.” — Washington  Star. 

“Just  from  Ireland,  are  you?”  asked 
Mrs.  Houskeep  of  the  applicant,  “and 
were  you  trained  across  the  water?” 
“Shure,  ye  must  know  betther  nor  that, 
ma’am,”  replied  the  girl.  “I  was  shipped 
across.” — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

“Things  arc  not  as  they  used  to  be,” 
said  the  man  of  melancholy  reminis¬ 
cences.  “No,”  answered  Mr.  Dustin  Stax 
regretfully.  “The  time  was  when  great 
wealth  would  get  a  man  out  of  trouble. 
Now  it  gets  him  into  it.” — Washington 
Star. 

Susie  had  tried  the  teacher’s  patience 
sorely,  and  when  the  latter  looked  up  and 
saw  the  little  girl  chewing  gum,  with  her 
feet  sprawling  into  the  aisle,  she  said. 
“Susie  Jones,  take  that  gum  out  of  your 
mouth  and  put  your  feet  in !” — August 
Lippincott’s. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 
profits  In  use  61  years.  Oiiicially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1NGERS0LL,  240  Plymouth  St„  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FROST  FENCE 

Made  of  the  best  hard  coiled  spring  steel  wire.  Un¬ 
equaled  for  strength  and  durability.  Will  last  a  life 
time.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Agents  Wanted. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  hustling  farmers.  Write  for 
terms.  The  Frost  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YOrj.ER, 


Climax  Ensilage  Cutter 

Simplest,  cheapest  and  most  perfect  working  of  all  ensilage 
machines.  Cuts  and  elevates  at  one  operation,  with  no  litter 
or  waste.  No  other  style  of  cutter  compares  with  the  ' 

Inward  Shearing  Cut 

of  knives  and  the  Climax  is  the  only  entter  that  has 
it.  •  Don’t  be  caught  by  bare  claims  of  superiority 
without  proof.  Read  the  record  of  the  Fair  and 
ether  Competitive  Tests.  We  are  always  anxious  to 
let  the  Climax  work  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine, 
the  buyer  to  take  the  best.  It  you  want  to  be  sure  of  the  best,  ask 
for  the  competitive  test.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

WARS AW-WILKINSON  Cn.,  SO  Highland  Ave. .  W»r»»w,  W 


The  Complete 
Machine 


Cuts  and  Elevates 
7  to  25  Tons  an  Hoop 


Modern 
Silo  Fillei 


SMALLEY 

is  guaranteed  the  strongest,  lightest  running,  most  economical  built 
New  Special  No.  18  (shown  here)  is  made  of  extra  heavy  material,  built 

tionally  strong — hence,  the  name  “Special.’’  _ _ 

The  fodder  is  in  rapid  motion  from  the  time 
it  is  deposited  on  the  traveling  table  till  it 
enters  the  silo,  thus  requiring  less  power 
to  operate  than  other  similar  machine^ 

Handles  bundles  of  any  size.  Capacity  is 
limited  only  by  the  amount  of  fodder  you 
can  feed  it.  Patented  safety  devices  make 
accidents  impossible. 

Write  to-day  for  our  Free  Catnlocne,  which 
gives  full  informs  lion  concerning  our  17  sizes  of  silo 
liders;  also  shredders,  buskers,  sweep  and  tread 
powers,  feed  mills  and  root  cutters. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  227  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


.  The 
excep- 


vary. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
U.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Baldwin  and 
Gale-Baldwin 

Get  Speed  and 
Right  Work 


Self 
Feed. 
=  Gut 
^  Any 
Length. 


Ensilage  Cutters. 

Machines  approach  perfection  in  both  cutting 
and  elevating.  Adjust  for  four  lengths  cut 
Side  or  straight  away  delivery.  All  sizes  for 
all  powers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

The  Belcher  8  Taylor  A.  T.  Co., 

Box  78,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


How  About  YOUR  Ensilage? 

"OHIO”  Ensilage  Cutters  cut  two  ways — cut  and  elevate  the  corn  into 
silo  at  an  amazing  speed ;  and  cut  off  huge  slices  from  your  ensilage  expenses. 

How  does  it  "cut”  expenses?  By  its  immense  capacity,  its  self  feed 
mechanism,  its  power-saving  direct  draft  blower,  its  simply  operated 
silage  distributor,  its  minimum  use  of  power  for  maximum  results. 

Silage  as  a  milk  and  beef  producer  is 
far  superior  to  grain.  Our  book  “Mod-1 
ern  Silage  Methods”  (10c)  tells  all  about  it.' 

Our  EnsilageCutter  Catalog  will  easily  con¬ 
vince  the  man  who  wants  the  best.  Send 
for  it.  Manufactured  only  by 
The  Silver  Manufacturing  Co„ 

Salem,  Ohio. 


CYCLONE  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


AND 


FOOS  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Make  an  IDEAL  outfit.  Put  in  on  trial  arid 
Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction  or  No  Sale 
Write  now  for 
Catalogues. 


L 


H.  H.  LOVEJOY  &  SON 

Manufacturers  of  the  Famous 

Cambridge  Steel  Plows 

CAMBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  he  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  Maybe  run  by  any  ignorant  hoy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  "C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  >Yarr«*n  St.,  New  York. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  fhieapo. 

40  Morth  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Amarprura  96,  Havana.  (Juba- 


259  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

234  ('rails  St.,  West,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  b.  S.  W. 


■Quick  Work  at  the  Silo 

No  delay— no  annoyance— a  saving  of  time  and  money,  if  you  have  our  outfit 

THE  Abenaque  Gasoline  Engine 
THE  Papec  Pneumatic 
Cutter. 

The  cutter  of  best  modern  type;  elevates  into  any  silo 
and  requires  the  least  power.  Abenaque  Engines  (suited 
ed  for  all  farm  wort)  can  be  set  anywhere  In  any  po.l- 
tlon,  and  rnn  without  foundation  or  bolting  down. 

Economical  in  fueU-entirely  dependable. 

We  make  farm  engines  from  2  to  25  H  P.;  special  sawing  outfits,  etc. 

Get  prices  and  CatalogueO. 


SILO  FILLERS  yfSS 

with  wind  elevators  for  any  power 
from  4 to  12  H.  P.  will  Cut  or  Shred 
green  or  dry  fodder  and  elevate  to 
any  height.  Get  Free  catalogue  and 
our  trial  proposition. 


Wilder- 
Strong 

Implement  Co. 

Box  33  Monroe,  Michigan. 


100  Gallons 
30  Foot 
1  Cent 


F  airbanks-Morse 
Domestic  Water  Supply 

Provides  all  the  conveniences  of  city  water 
works  at  moderate  cost 

Gas,  Gasoline  or  Kerosene  Engines  for  all  purposes 
from  2  h.  p.  up. 

Cut  out  complete  advertisement  and  send  to 

FaJrba.i\ks,  Morse  Co. 

Monroe  St.  ChlceLtfo,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  W  598 
Gasoline  Engines. 

I  may  want . h.  p.  to _ 

.  Street  No . . 


mmm.  St&t6„. 


Cutaway  Tools  for  Large  Hay  Crops. 

CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

BUSH  AND  BOO  PLOW 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1  it. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cul 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  land 
true,  moves  1  ,S00  tons  ol 
earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 


DOUBLE  ACTION  JOINTED  POLE CUTA 

NO  A  i-SENDTDR  5 


rzUSEFOF 
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STODDARD  LINE 
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GASOLINE  ENGINES 

For  farm,  shop  or  mill  use.  Vertical 
or  horizontal.  Mounted  or  Stationary 
Sizes  from  1%  to  100  H.  P. 

Pumping  and  Electric  Lighting  Outfits  a  Specialty. 

Sold  under  Our  Guarantee. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  -  Rutland,  Vt. 

Write  for  Catalog  E.  H. 


Saw  mils 

If  you  need  anything  in  saw  mills  or  wood  working  ma¬ 
chinery,  send  for  our  catalog.  Our  line  is  complete. 
Goode  highest  quality  and  pi-ices  reasonable. 

Americin  Saw  Mill  Mch.  Co.,  129  Hopest.,Hackettstown,N.  J. 
New  York  Office,  610  Engineering  Building. 

WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  GO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA.  ILL. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


Less  to  Buy — Less  to  Run. 
engine.  Sbnd  fob  Catalooub. 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
‘‘THE  MASTER  WORKMAN,” 

_ _ _ _  _  a  two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 

aiconoi  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine:  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  halt  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durability.  Costa 
*  *  to  Run.  Quickly ,  easily  started.  Vibration  practically  overcome.^  Cheaply^ mounted  on  anj^wagon.  iyja^comJblimtbyn^ortable^staMqnary  or  traction 
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A  BOX  OF  FINE  WESTERN  APPLES . 

PICKING,  PACKING  AND  MARKETING. 

A  Story  of  Apple  Land. 

ORGANIZED  GROWERS. — Most  of  our  readers 
have  heard  of  the  famous  boxed  apples,  which 
are  sent  from  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho 
far  across  the  continent,  and  then  sold  at  a  good 
profit  in  eastern  cities.  Many  of  us  have,  doubt¬ 
less,  often  wondered  how  this  could  be  done, 
especially  in  seasons  when  eastern  fruit,  is  low  in 
price  and  hard  of  sale.  One  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  fruit  bulletins  we  have  read  is  No.  54  of  the 
Idaho  Experiment  Station.  In  this  pamphlet  Prof. 

L.  B.  Judson  describes  the  picking,  packing  and 
marketing  of  the  apples  in  order  to  show  how 
these  famous  apples  are  handled,  and  what  gives 
the  price.  As  may  not  be  generally  known,  these 
apples  are  packed  and  handled  largely  by  unions 
or  organizations  of  growers.  One  of  the  best  is 
the  Apple  Growers’  Union  of  Hood  River,  Ore¬ 
gon,  which  in  two  seasons  built  up  a  remarkable 
reputation  for  an  honest  and  uniform  pack.  It 
is  said  that  before  1903  Hood  River  produced 
just  as  fine  fruit  as  it  docs  now,  yet  the  price 
received  for  Spitzenberg  apples  at  that  time  was 
about  S3  cents  a  box.  The  first  year  which  the 
Union  operated  this  price  was  advanced  to  $2 
a  box;  last  year  the  entire  output  was  sold  on 
contract  at  $2.60.  This  increase  was  largely  due 
to  the  guarantee  which  the  company  was  able  to 
send  with  every  box  of  apples.  Dealers  knew 
just  what  they  were  buying,  and  they  were  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  extra  price  for  this  knowledge. 

The  packers’  guarantee  stamped  on  the  box  oper¬ 
ated  like  the  name  of  a  reliable  manufacturer  of 
watches  stamped  into  the  case  of  the  watch.  The 
growers  in  any  section  where  fine  fruit  is  produced  in 
large  quantities  would,  of  course,  gladly  obtain  such 
prices,  if  they  could.  They  must  understand  that  a 
large  proportion  of  this  price  is  paid  for  the 
guarantee.  We  shall  try  to  tell  briefly  in 
this  article  how  these  apples  are  grown,  han¬ 
dled  and  packed,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  the 
price. 

PICKING. — Prof.  Judson  says  that  the  time 
of  picking  red  apples  in  the  Northwest  is 
gauged  by  their  color,  and  that  of  yellow 
apples  by  the  color  of  the  seeds.  Apples 
picked  just  as  the  seeds  have  turned  a  light 
brown,  before  they  have  become  dark  around 
the  edges,  will  have  their  best  flavor.  The 
best  growers  in  the  Northwest  do  not  wait 
until  the  seeds  indicate  full  ripeness,  as  this 
invites  water  core,  and  shortens  the  life  of 
the  fruit  in  storage.  Of  late  years  much 
complaint  has  been  found  with  Jonathan  be¬ 
cause  it  rots  at  the  core.  The  outside  of  the 
apple  presents  an  inviting  appearance,  but 
when  cut  open  the  flesh  around  the  core  is 
found  brown  and  unfit  to  eat.  This  is  worse 
than  a  worm  hole,  which  can  be  cut  out. 

This  trouble  seems  to  be  due  to  late  pick¬ 
ing  of  the  variety — some  growers  letting  it 
stand  as  long  as  possible,  so  as  to  increase 
the  brilliant  color. 

LOW-DOWN  TREES.— In  the  Northwest 
efforts  are  made  to  head  the  tree  low,  both 
pruning  and  culture  are  adapted  to  that  end. 

This  makes  an  easy  tree  to  spray,  and  also 
enables  the  pickers  to  work  almost  entirely 
from  a  low  or  step-ladder.  Climbing  among  the 
branches  of  a  tree  is  prevented  if  possible.  One  case 
is  reported  where  a  grower  counted  43  fruit  spurs  un¬ 
der  one  tree  in  which  the  pickers  had  been  climbing. 
Three  types  of  step-ladders  are  in  common  use  at  Hood 
River.  The  three-legged  ladder  with  an  extension  bot¬ 


tom  on  one  side  is  shown  at  Fig.  26S,  a  common 
step-ladder  with  four  legs,  and  also  the  single-rail  lad¬ 
der,  the  latter  not  being  very  popular,  as  it  is  not  as 
safe  as  the  others.  The  object  is,  first,  to  get  the  trees 
low  to  the  ground,  and  then  as  far  as  possible  to  pick 


ing.  The  old  method  of  climbing  into  the  trees  and 
shaking  the  fruit  to  the  ground,  and  then  picking  it  up 
and  putting  in  the  barrel,  would  ruin  the  Hood  River 
growers  in  one  season.  We  had  a  neighbor  who  told 
his  boy  to  pick  the  apples  carefully  into  a  basket  and 
then  pour  them  into  a  barrel.  This  boy  climbed  the 


tree,  filled  his  basket,  then  stood  in  the  tree  and  poured 
the  apples  down  into  the  barrel,  which  stood  on  the 
ground.  •  ' 

PICKING  BAGS. — In  the  Northwest  great  pains  are 
taken  both,  in  picking  and  packing.  Buckets  and  baskets 
and  bags  are  all  used,  and  one  man  says  that  he 
provides  his  pickers  with  coal  scuttles.  The  one 
great  object  is  to  provide  packages  from  which 
the  fruit  cannot  readily  be  poured  into  the  barrel, 
but  which  must  be  gently  and  slowly  unpacked. 
Bottomless  bags  are  used  by  some.  In  them  the 
fruit  is  permitted  to  roll  from  the  bottom.  While 
these  might  answer  with  oranges,  they  should  not 
be  used  with  first-class  apples,  as  the  pouring  into 
the  bag  will  surely  bruise  them.  As  Prof.  Judson 
says,  the  average  picker  cannot  withstand  the 
temptation  to  stand  up  and  let  them  shoot  out  of 
the  bag  when  the  foreman’s  back  is  turned.  The 
best  picking  bag  appears  to  be  the  one  shown  at 

Fig.  266.  This  is  called  an  apron  bag,  being 
usually  made  from  a  heavy  grain  sack.  It  hangs 
in  front  convenient  for  filling,  and  is  shallow,  so 
that  the  first  apple  can  be  laid  in  it  without  drop¬ 
ping.  Both  hands  are  free  to  pick,  and  the  bag 
will  hold  all  that  the  wearer  can  easily  carry, 
yet  it  cannot  be  poured  out  unless  the  picker 
stands  on  his  head.  This  seems  to  be  the  best 
way  to  avoid  bruising  in  picking  and  handling  in 
the  orchard.  The  apples  are  put  from  this  apron 
bag  into  apple  boxes.  Those  used  for  orchard 
handling  have  a  slot  in  each  end  for  a  hand,  and 
they  can  be  easily  picked  up  and  carried  to  the 
packing  shed.  For  this  journey  a  spring  wagon 
is  used,  or  if  the  distance  is  short  a  stone  boat 
is  frequently  employed. 

APPLE  BOXES. — Having  picked  the  apples  and 
brought  them  to  the  packing  shed,  the  most  important 
part  of  the  operation  begins.  The  Hood  River  people 
long  ago  gave  up  the  barrel  backage.  It  is  too  large, 
and  too  inviting  for  the  careless  packer.  There  are  two 
styles  of  boxes  employed,  called  the  “stan¬ 
dard”  and  the  “special.”  The  inside  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  “standard”  are  10'Z  by  15pj  by 
18  inches.  This  contains  2173 'Z  cubic  inches, 
a  little  more  than  a  bushel.  A  “special”  box 
measures  10  by  11  by  20  inside,  and  contains 
2,200  cubic  inches.  Prof.  Judson  says  that 
there  is  no  legislation  as  to  the  size  of  the 
apple  box.  There  is  now  nothing  but  senti¬ 
ment  to  prevent  competition,  and  no  legal 
redress  when  dishonest  packers  use  smaller 
boxes,  yet  the  sentiment  in  the  Northwest 
is  such  that  the  dishonest  packer  is  sure  to 
have  trouble.  A  case  is  reported  of  a  man 
who  had  a  large  number  of  Newtown  Pip¬ 
pin  apples  a  little  below  what  is  known  as  the 
four-tier  size.  This  means  apples  which  are 
just  large  enough  to  give  four  rows  to  the 
box.  This  man  slyly  ordered  500  boxes, 
which  were  cut  down  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
height  and  half  an  inch  in  width,  so  that  his 
smaller  apples  fitted  into  the  box  and  gave 
the  appearance  of  being  full  size.  These  ap¬ 
ples  were  boxed  and  sold  as  four-tier  stock, 
but  the  secret  leaked  out  and  hurt  the  man 

more  than  it  helped  him.  Fig.  269  gives  a 
fair  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  box,  show¬ 
ing  the  bulge  made  by  the  cover  when  it  is 
nailed  fast  at  the  end.  The  boxes  are  gen¬ 
erally  made  of  spruce,  which  is  whiter  and 
neater  than  fir.  The  ends  are  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  thick,  the  sides  three-eighths  and  the  top 
and  bottom  one-quarter.  The  cut  timber  is  brought  to 
the  packing  house,  and  the  boxes  are  put  together 
there.  It  is  said  that  a  good  man,  who  understands 
the  business,  can  nail  together  from  130  to  160  boxes 
in  a  lOrhoqr  day,  The  average  cost  of  boxes  in  a  flat 


THE  APRON  PICKING  BAG.  Fig.  266. 


the  fruit  without  climbing  on  the  branches.  If  apples 
are  to  be  shipped  3,000  miles  and  then  sell  under  a 
guarantee  at  $2.50  a  box  they  must  be  picked  and  han¬ 
dled  like  eggs,  and  all  bruised  fruit  must  be  left  out 
of  the  box.  A  good  deal  of  fruit  is  ruined  in  the  pick¬ 


APPLE  BOX  NAILING  PRESS.  Fig.  267. 
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is  10  to  13  cents  apiece,  but  some  of  the  fruit  unions, 
buying  in  large  quantities,  have  been  able  to  put  them 
up  as  low  as  S]/2  cents.  The  better  growers  select  only 
the  whitest  and  finest  wood,  rejecting  all  that  gives  an 
old  or  soiled  appearance,  as  no  man  who  takes  pride  in 
his  business  or  cares  for  his  reputation  would  sell  a 
soiled  box. 

THE  PACKING  HOUSE. — A  permanent  packing 
house  is  a  necessity  in  these  orchards.  They  are  not 


expensively  made,  but  simply  to  give  the  proper  shelter 
for  the  material  and  workers.  The  most  'useful  piece 
of  furniture  in  the  packing  house  is  the  packing  table. 
One  that  stands  free  from  the  wall  is  much  better  than 
a  shelf  or  table  fastened  at  one  side.  The  table  should 
merely  be  made  to  hold  the  apples  themselves,  and 
probably  the  best  style  in  use  in  the  Northwest  is  the 
one  shown  at  Fig.  270.  As  will  be  seen,  this  is  a  frame 
stoutly  made  and  provided  with  a  burlap  or  canvas 
bottom,  in  which  the  apples  are  placed  ready  for  the 
packers.  The  legs  are  three  feet  long,  they  come  up 
inside  the  frame  with  a  slope,  but  are  sawed  off  on  a 
slope  inward,  so  as  to  prevent  the  workers  from  bruis¬ 
ing  the  apples.  The  table  should  be  just  high  enough 
so  that  when  the  package  is  in  position  on  the  support 
the  packer’s  fingers  just  touch  the  lower  inside  corner 
of  the  box,  as  he  stands  erect  before  it.  A  board  nailed 
across  the  end  and  another  running  underneath  serve 
to  support  the  box  at  a  convenient  angle  for  packing. 
As  a  rule  these  box  supports  are  fastened  at  diagonally 
opposite  corners,  so  that  each  packer  has  the  table  at 
his  right  hand,  yet  many  packers  are  left-handed,  while 
other  packers  use  either  hand,  finding  it  convenient  to 
change.  The  burlap  or  canvas  bottom  of  the  table  is 
tacked  on  loosely,  so  as  to  leave  quite  a  little  sag  in 
the  middle.  Usually  a  double  thickness  of  cloth  is  used, 
the  upper  piece  being  tacked  at  one  end  only,  so  that 
litter  or  dirt  may  be  easily  shaken  off.  The  usual  plan 
is  to  box  all  the  apples  on  the  table  about  once  an  hour, 
to  prevent  bruises  wearing  upon  them;  otherwise  when 
new  apples  are  added  some  of  the  old  ones  might  remain 
nearly  all  day  at  the  bottom.  In  some  cases  old  hose 
rubber  is  used  for  edging  the  tables,  so  as  to  prevent 
even  slight  bruises.  In  addition  to  the  packing  table  a 
nailing  press,  shown  at  Fig.  267,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
packing  house.  There  are  several  types  of  this  press, 
but  the  one  shown  is  considered  best.  When  the  box 
is  filled  it  is  placed  on  the  press,  and  by  a  pressure  of 
the  foot  clamps,  presses  the  sides  of  the  top  down  se¬ 
curely  to  the  sides,  where  they  can  be  safely  nailed  in, 
thus  avoiding  breakage  or  bruising  of  the  fruit. 

PROFESSIONAL  PACKERS.— Prof.  Judson  says 
that  it  is  too  hard  for  a  man  to  see  wormholes  in  his 
own  apples,  consequently  packing  is  done  among  men  of 
the  union  by  experts,  who  go  from  place  to  place  and  do 
nothing  else.  He  says  that  no  fruit  union  can  afford 
to  let  members  do  their  own  packing.  Some  one  must 
be  employed  to  do  it  strictly  as  a  matter  of  business, 
and  whose  reputation  is  at  stake.  He  says  that  even 
those  who  don’t  belong  to  the  unions  in  the  Northwest 
should  train  a  group  of  expert  packers,  and  employ  the 
same  ones  year  after  year..  At  Hood  River  a  number 
of  experts  are  constantly  employed,  doing  nothing  but 
pack.  When  a  grower  has  picked  enough  apples,  so 
that  he  can  commence  operations,  he  notifies  the  officers, 
and  as  soon  as  possible  packers  are  sent  to  his  sheds. 
As  a  rule,  these  packers  work  in  crews  of  four,  each 
crew  headed  by  a  foreman.  Four  packers  generally 
make  the  best  gang,  as  they  fill  the  table,  which  is  about 
all  the  ordinary  packing  table  can  accommodate.  So 
careful  is  the  work  that  the  one  foreman  is  expected 
to  attend  to  the  four  packers  and  do  nothing  else.  This 
foreman  does  no  packing,  but  simply  sees  that  every 
box  is  properly  packed,  teaching  and  helping  the  pack¬ 
ers  as  they  need  it.  He  sees  that  the  packers  are  all 
supplied  with  boxes,  papers  and  fruit.  When  a  box 
is  filled  he  promptly  removes  it  and  stamps  on  the  end 
of  each  box  the  number  and  the  name  of  the  apples 
which  it  contains,  and  his  own  individual  stamp.  In 
this  way  the  guarantee  is  made  up,  for  everyone  who 
buys  a  box  of  the  apples  will  know  just  how  much  fruit 
there  is  in  it,  the  size,  and  the  name  of  the  packer,  who 
can  be  held  responsible  for  any  poor  packing.  The  price 
is  five  cents  a  box  for  grades  larger  than  what  is  known 
as  the  five-tier.  For  the  latter  and  the  smaller  grades 
six  cents  a  box  is  paid.  Under  this  scale  of  prices  the 


apples  must  be  placed  on  the  table  clean  and  properly 
wiped,  and  practically  free  from  small  fruit  and  culls. 
It  has  been  found  profitable  to  wipe  the  fruit,  because 
in  that  section  where  fruit  is  sprayed  so  frequently,  it 
often  happens  that  a  part  of  the  lime  or  Bordeaux 
Mixture  remains  on  the  apples.  In  some  cases  it  is 
thought  that  wiping  is  hardly  necessary,  yet  as  a  general 
proposition  it  is  called  a  good  plan  to  wipe  at  least  all 
the  red  apples,  if  only  to  remove  the  dust.  A  pair  of 
cheap  cotton  gloves  is  used  for  the  wiping,  these  being 
considered  better  than  a  cloth  or  rag.  The  wiping  and 
grading  are  all  done  at  one  operation.  If  more  than 
eight  boxes  in  100  are  culled  out  by  the  packers  an  ex¬ 
tra  charge  is  made.  It  is  economy  to  leave  out  all  the 
seconds  and  culls.  Prof.  Judson  makes  the  following 
estimate :  Suppose  a  man  finds  he  has  apples  enough 
to  box  100  boxes  if  he  is  easy  on  the  culling  but  the 
rigid  grading  will  give  him  only  80,  it  seems  like  a  waste 
of  20  boxes  to  choose  the  latter  course,  yet  the  figures 
would  show  something  like  the  following: 

CULLED  TO  80  BOXES. 


RECEIPTS. 

80  boxes  apples  at  $1.00 . $80.00 

20  boxes  seconds  and  culls  at  30c .  6.00 

- $S6.00 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

80  box  shoqks  at  10c . $  8.00 

Making  SO  boxes  at  l%c .  1.20 

Backing  80  boxes  apples  at  5c .  4.00 

Freight  on  80  boxes  at  30c .  24.00 

- $37.20 


Net  profit  . $48.80 

CULLED  TO  100  BOXES. 

RECEIPTS. 

100  boxes  apples  at  75c . $75.00 

■  - $75.00 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

100  box  shooks  at  10c . $10.00 

Making  100  boxes  at  l%c .  1.50 

Packing  100  boxes  apples  at  5c .  5.00 

Freight  on  100  boxes  at  30c . . .  30.00 

■  - $46.50 


Net  profit . $28.50 


Net  profit . $28.50 

PAYING  THE  PACKERS.— While  the  packers  are 
paid  by  the  piece,  it  would  seem  as  if  paying  by  the 


APPLE  BOX  SHOWING  BULGE.  Fig.  269. 


day  would  produce  a  better  pack,  but  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  arrange  a  just  rule  of  price  under  that  system. 
Some  growers  would  lose  money  by  this  daily  payment, 
as  they  are  not  ready  when  the  packers  come.  This 
objection  proved  so  serious  at  Hood  River  that  paying 
by  the  day  was  given  up,  although  in  some  orchards  it 
was  found  to  be  an  economical  way.  One  thing  seems 
sure,  not  everyone  can  pack  fruit  properly.  The  man 
must  be  trained  to  the  business  and  lie  seldom  be¬ 
comes  a  rea  expert  until  the  second  or  third  season. 
Not  everyone  with  several  years’  experience  will  make 
a  first-class  fruit  packer,  because  it  requires  a  naturally 
quick  person  with  an  accurate  eye  for  size.  A  beginner 
would  probably  not  earn  more  than  half  wages!  the  first 
season. 

A  WOMAN  ON  FARM  LABOR . 

Never  was  a  truer  statement  printed  than  that  in 
your  issue  of  August  4,  and  signed  G.  N.  E.,  a  farmer’s 
daughter.  It  is  no  fancy  sketch,  but  true  to  the  letter. 
I  have  been  forced  to  sell  a  profitable  farm  for  no 
other  reason  than  my  inability  to  hire  good  help.  I 
have  paid  from  $10  to  $65  per  month,  and  it  is  the 
same  story.  I  give  a  good  room,  good  variety  of  food, 
well  cooked  and  well  served ;  provide  a  daily  paper, 
and  treat  my  help  as  kindly  as  possible,  but  I  am  not 
powerful  enough  to  fight  the  liquor  habit.  Then  there 
is  one  other  factor  that  stands  between  the  farmer 
and  his  inability  to  secure  help,  and  that  is  the  numer¬ 
ous  charity  organizations.  Just  as  long  as  they  will 
feed  and  clothe  idle,  lazy  men  just  so  long  will  the 
farmer  be  at  the  mercy  of  his  hired  help.  There  is  no 
laboring  man,  if  he  respects  himself,  is  cleanly  in  his 
habits,  both  of  person  and  speech,  and  takes  an  in¬ 
terest  in  his  work,  but  what  will  find  a  warm  welcome 
and  kind  treatment  in  the  farmer’s  family.  In  this 
matter  of  farm  labor,  that  is  almost  at  a  crisis,  a 
reform  must  be  brought  about.  Here  are  thousands 
of  men  and  women  pouring  into  this  country  daily, 


to  become  consumers  of  the  wealth  of  the  land,  but 
do  they  become  producers  as  well?  I  am  brought 
into  contact  with  many  farmer’s  families,  and  every¬ 
thing  indicates  to  me  that  the  help  on  the  farm  must 
resolve  itself  to  becoming  day  labor,  eight,  nine,  or 
ten  hours  per  day  for  so  much  money.  I  am  not  sure 
but  the  farmer  will  be  the  gainer,  as  rainy  days  and 
the  time  between  crops  there  will  be  no  hired  man  to 
provide  for.  To  refer  back  to  my  point  of  charity 
being  a  curse  to  the  labor  of  the  country  instead  of  a 
benefit,  the  truest  of  charity  was  that  given  out  by 
Russell  Sage:  “Help  men  to  help  themselves.”  If  the 
charity  organizations  would  only  establish  training 
schools,  and  say  to  the  idle  and  lazy,  “Here  learn  to 
work,  and  then  work  or  starve,”  we  would  soon  find 
a  very  different  condition  of  affairs. 

Connecticut.  emma  erskine  hahn. 

HARVESTING  ONION  SETS . 

Would  you  give  me  some  information  on  the  harvesting 
of  onion  sets,  whether  it  is  necessary  for  the  tops  to  dry 
down  completely  before  they  can  be  taken  up?  l.  c.  h. 

Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Onion  sets  are  harvested  when  the  tops  begin  to  die 
down.  They  are  either  raked  together  in  windrows, 
or  lifted  out  with  a  set  of  attachments  that  are  usually 
furnished  with  a  Planet  Junior  wheel  hoe.  They  are 
left  on  the  ground  two  or  three  days  to  cure,  and 
then  taken  under  shelter  and  spread  out  on  a  dry  floor. 
In  this  condition  they  should  be  watched,  and- if  nec¬ 
essary  should  be  moved  every  two  or  three  days  to 
prevent  heating.  When  thoroughly  dry  they  can  be 
cleaned  at  leisure ;  remove  the  top  and  the  few  re¬ 
maining  roots.  The  adhering  soil  and  sand  is  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  running  them  through  a  fanning  mill. 
Determining  the  size  of  the  bulbs  to  be  used  for  sets 
is  best  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  grain  sieve ;  all 
bulbs  that  will  not  pass  through  a  three-quarter-inch 
mesh  are  too  large  for  sets,  and  should  be  sold  in 
the  Fall  or  used  for  pickling  onions.  To  keep  them 
through  Winter  they  should  be  stored  in  a  cool  dry 
place.  Some  growers  prefer  to  mix  the  bulbs  with 
chaff  and  allow  them  to  freeze,  and  then  cover  with 
hay  or  straw  and  not  remove  it  until  Spring.  This, 
however,  is  risky,  unless  one  is  accustomed  to  this 
method  of  storing.  I  have  always  had  excellent  suc¬ 
cess  by  storing  in  shallow  open  crates,  and  protecting 
them  in  extremely  cold  weather  by  covering  them 
with  old  carpet  or  blankets.  Remove  these  in  mod¬ 
erate  warm  spells  and  ventilate  the  room  thoroughly. 
A  cool  dry  air  circulating  through  the  bulbs  dries 
out  the  moisture  and  prevents  sprouting. 

_  T.  M.  WHITE. 

RIGS  FOR  HAULING  BARRELED  APPLES. 

The  accompanying  diagrams  show  three  different 
rigs  used  by  the  apple  growers  in  this  vicinity  for 
hauling  barreled  apples.  The  first  is  very  convenient 
for  use  with  low-wheeled  wagons.  It  is  made  long 
enough  for  seven  barrels  to  stand  side  by  side,  and 
wide  enough  for  three  barrels,  making  21  barrels  to 
the  load.  This  rack  will  also  be  found  very  convenient 
for  hauling  apples,  potatoes  or  other  products  in  bushel 
crates,  and  may  be  used  for  a  rack  to  haul  hay,  grain 
or  silage  corn.  A  strip  of  1  x  2-inch  stuff  is  nailed 
around  the  outside  of  platform  to  hold  the  barrels  or 
crates  from  sliding  off.  If  desired,  when  hauling  bar¬ 
rels,  stakes  may  be  placed  at  points  shown  by  dots  and 
a  small  rope  lashed  about  the  load.  The  second  is  a 
cheap  and  convenient  frame  for  hauling  barrels  only, 
and  is  made  of  poles  bolted  to  strong  cross-pieces ;  the 
barrels  are  placed  on  it  horizontally  end  to  end  in  two 
rows.  It  is  made  long  enough  for  seven  barrels  in 
each  row,  and  a  third  row  of  six  barrels  is  placed 
on  top  between  the  two  bottom  rows,  mak¬ 
ing  its  capacity  20  barrels.  The  poles  in  this 
rack  should  be  of  some  strong  timber,  about 
six  inches  in  diameter  for  the  two  outside  ones, 
and  the  center  one  may  be  smaller,  and  should  be  higher 
by  four  or  five  inches  than  the  outsides  ones.  The 


exact  height  may  be  determined  by  placing  two  barrels 
side  by  side  after  the  outside  poles  are  in  position.  If 
the  large  poles  taper  much  it  will  be  well  to  shave  them 
out  some  on  the  inside  at  the  large  ends  to  fit  the 
barrels  where  they  are  to  rest.  The  third  rack  is  made 
of  heavy  planks.  The  bed  is  made  long  enough  to 
accommodate  16  or  18  barrels,  and  the  projections  on 
the  sides  are  made  for  three  barrels  each.  The  barrels 
are  held  in  place  with  stakes  and  rope. 

J.  0.  WADSWORTH. 
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STUPID  AND  INDIFFERENT  BIRDS. 

When  we  purchased  our  farm  a  pair  of  barn  swal¬ 
lows  had  possession,  and  while  they  were  a  nuisance, 
we  did  not  disturb  them,  until  about  three  years  ago, 
when  they  returned  from  the  South  accompanied  by  five 
other  pairs.  They  at  once  began  the  construction  of 
nests,  and  flying  in  and  out  constantly  they  kept  the 
carriages,  robes,  hay,  etc.,  plastered  with  droppings  and 
badly  soiling  the  washings  as  well  as  the  windows.  It 
was  impossible  to  do  anything  about  ejecting  them  until 
after  haying  when  we  stretched  poultry  netting  across 
the  rear  scaffold,  and  before  I  reached  the  floor  they 
were  flying  through  the  meshes.  Then  we  hung  some 
old  flags  over  the  wire  which  bothered  them  somewhat 
until  they  found  a  hole  in  one  of  the  flags,  which  they 
at  once  utilized.  Repairing  this,  they  soon  found  en¬ 
trance  where  a  flag  did  not  lie  closely  against  the  hay 
at  one  fide.  Then  they  began  at  other  parts  of  the 
mow,  and  I  had  to  fill  every  opening  to  keep  them 
out.  We  had  to  open  the  upper  windows  while  un¬ 
loading  the  hay  and  they  soon  discovered  this  fact, 
and  were  soon  singing  merrily  away  to  notify  us  we 
were  not  yet  rid  of  them.  After  the  windows  were 
closed,  it  certainly  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  they 
would  fly  hundred  of  times  into  the  barn  every  day,  as 
far  as  the  flags  and  out  again  for  many  days,  until 
four  pairs  became  discouraged  and  went  elsewhere  to 
build  their  nests.  The  following  Spring  they  returned, 
rested  from  their  Winter’s  vacation,  and  the  six  pairs 
again  commenced  nest  construction.  Nailing  a  piece  of 
iron  on  to  a  long  pole  every  time  I  went  into  the  mow 
I  tore  down  all.  the  work  they  had  accomplished.  For 
a  long  time  this  did  not  make  the  slightest  difference. 
Occasionally  they  would  vary  the  location,  but  the  fact 
that  the  material  deposited  disappeared  several  times 
a  day  did  not  deter  them  from  replacing  it  in  the  same 
spot.  Then  we  tried  keeping  the  barn  door  closed,  and 
they  immediately  began  building  over  the  kitchen 
windows.  If  in  meantime  the  door  was  opened, 
however,  they  would  at  once  carry  the  mud 
into  the  barn  and  to  the  windows  when  the  door 
was  again  closed,  thus  keeping  two  sets  of  nests 
under  construction  at  the  same  time,  though  I 
swept  the  window  casings  clean  freciuently.  Of 
course  we  could  not  keep  the  door  closed,  and 
it  took  weeks  of  constant  destruction  of  the 
nests  before  four  pairs  decided  to  leave,  and  I 
prevented  the  others  from  building,  once  finding 
the  eggs  upon  the  floor.  This  year  the  two  pairs 
again  returned,  and  this  time  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  a  nest  built  in  an  inaccessible  place  and 
hatching  a  litter  before  I  located  them.  To  the 
destruction  of  this  nest  and  the  young  they  paid 
not  the  slightest  attention.  We  have  heard  the 
robins  and  song  sparrows  cry  for  days  when 
some  cat  had  taken  their  young,  but  these  swal¬ 
lows  just  commenced  to  build  again  a  few  feet 
away,  and  as  nearly  as  we  could  tell,  there  were 
four  birds  working  on  the  same  nest  without  a 
sound  to  indicate  that  they  had  lost  their  progeny. 
This  seemed  to  us  very  remarkable,  and  we  would  like 
to  know  if  there  are  any  other  birds  capable  of  mani¬ 
festing  such  persistence,  stupidity  and  indifference. 

Maine.  — F-  c<  c* 

MAKING  SORGHUM  SYRUP. 

Last  year  C.  E.  B.  asked  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  some 
instructions  in  making  sorghum  syrup.  Perhaps  I  may 
assist  by  giving  some  experience  of  my  own.  It  has 
simplicity,  cheapness  and  speed  to  its  credit,  and  also 
quality  second  to  none.  I  refer  to  the  “yellow  clay  fil¬ 
tering  process.”  I  suppose  common  yellow  clay  is  plen¬ 
tiful  in  Vermont,  and  as  the  inquirer  is  able  to  boil  with 
steam  nothing  is  lacking  to  make  the  finest  quality  of 
syrup.  Get  a  “self-skimming  evaporator,”,  of  not  less 
than  150  gallons  capacity  of  syrup  per  day  of  12  hours ; 
galvanized  bottom.  Make  two  juice  vats  to  hold  at 
least  10  barrels  each,  with  one  faucet  four  inches  above 
bottom  and  another  halfway  to  top  of  vat.  Set  them 
high  enough  so  that  sap  will  flow  into  front  end  of  evap¬ 
orator.  Put  one  bushel  basket  full  of  common  yellow 
clay  into  each  vat,  and  fill  with  juice,  stirring  thoroughly. 
All  sediment  will  settle  to  bottom  of  vat,  and  juice  will 
flow  from  faucet  as  clear  as  water  in  10  minutes.  After 
draining  vat  by  the  faacets  into  the  evaporator,  wash  out 
vat  with  water  and  refill  as  before.  Drain  off  second 
vat  while  refilling  first  one.  Never  let  sap  stand  in  vat 
over  night.  Evaporator  should  have  at  least  three  divi¬ 
sions  with  a  little  floodgate  to  each  to  keep  separate 
raw  juice,  half  boiled  juice  and  syrup  in  finishing  pan. 
Stir  syrup  in  finishing  pan  constantly;  use  a  new  broom 
if  nothing  better  is  at  hand,  and  likely  there  will  not 
be.  When,  by  holding  up  broom  over  pan  the  hot  syrup 
will  “rope”  down  12  or  14  inches  without  breaking,  it  is 
boiled  enough  and!  can  be  let  out  of  back  corner  of  pan 
into  a  trough,  or  better  a  tin  coil  through  a  barrel  of  cold 
water.  As  syrup  flows  out.  let  sap  flow  in  through  flood¬ 
gate.  No  hand  skimming  is  necessary. 

A  horizontal  roll  mill  is  much  easier  to  feed,  and  will 


pay  big  interest  on  first  cost.  Capacity  will  depend  on 
speed  of  rolls  and  amount  of  power  available.  I  would 
not  suppose  pomace  to  be  of  much  value  as  feed,  for  the 
reason  that  the  sugar  content  is  nearly  all  extracted, 
and  fermentation  would  be  too  great  in  silo,  making  it 
too  sour.  Syrup  factory  here  (using  3,000  acres  of  cane 
annually)  cuts  stalks  in  inch  lengths  and  cooks  them  in  a 
steam  tank  with  lime  and  sulphur  treatment,  then  evap¬ 
orates  the  water,  but  their  syrup  is  not  first  class.  “Clay 
filtering”  is  so  easy,  so  cheap  and  simple,  and  success  so 
sure,  as  I  know  from  experience,  that  to  try  it  is  simply 
to  wonder  how  we  ever  ate  the  old-fashioned  green,  rank 
tasting  sorghum  our  “uncles”  used  to  make. 

Bourbon  Co.,  Kan.  geo.  PURDY. 


METHODS  OF  WHEAT  CULTURE. 

TILLAGE. — Of  first  importance  is  thorough  and 
deep  plowing,  which  must  be  followed  with  repeated 
trips  with  the  harrow.  It  is  high  time  that  the  motto 
of  a  harrow  inventor  be  known  on  all  our  farms : 
“Tillage  is  manure.”  A  mellow  seedbed  well  drained 
and  smoothed  assists  the  grain  to  get  a  rootage  that 
prevents  the  Winter  frosts  from  displacing  it  and 
causing  death  to  the  young  plant.  After  drilling  the 
ground  should  be  rolled. 

ROTATION. — While  sod  ground  that  is  plowed  two 
months  before  time  for  seeding,  and  is  harrowed  often 
enough  to  keep  down  all  growths,  is  well  adapted  to  a 
good  wheat  crop,  still  we  have  to  consider  a  wise  rota¬ 
tion  for  the  good  of  the  land,  as  well  as  to  supply  our 
needs,  and  for  our  section  the  most  successful  plan  is 
to  break  up  sod  for  corn,  follow  with  oats  and  as  soon 
as  the  oat  crop  is  off  the  ground  plow  for  Fall  wheat. 
In  years  gone  by  it  was  well  enough  to  sow  any  time 
before  frosts  prevented  tillage,  but  now  we  must  have 
wheat  drilled  by  September  1,  in  order  to  get  sufficient 
growth  before  Winter  to  make  the  plant  live.  Climate 
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and  conditions  of  soil  change,  and  with  these  changes 
this  requirement  must  be  met,  or  a  poor  crop  will  result. 

FERTILIZATION. — The  soil  should  receive  about 
20  loads  of  well-rotted  stable  manure  before  the  har¬ 
rowing  is  done.  With  the  drilling  of  wheat  200  pounds 
of  3-4-2  commercial  fertilizer  should  be  applied,  and  if 
there  is  any  tendency  towards  acidity  in  the  soil  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  refuse  lime  from  the  kilns  will  well  repay 
the  cost,  and  all  wood  ashes  that  can  be  applied  will  not 
only  give  a  return  in  wheat,  but  will  show  their  value  in 
the  crops  of  grass  which  should  follow. 

SEEDING  TO  GRASS. — Unquestionably  the  above 
treatment  gives  the  best  possible  seedbed  for  the  germi¬ 
nation  of  grass  and  clover  seed  that  we  can  get,  and  we 
prefer  to  seed  at  time  of  drilling  wheat,  also  to  go  over 
the  ground  in  March  with  another  sowing  of  grass  seed. 
The  wheat  nurses  the  young  grass  plants,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  is  very  sure  to  show  up  a  meadow  of  grass 
in  abundance,  but  for  the  good  of  the  hay  mow  in 
subsequent  years  the  grass  must  only  be  cut  once  the 
first  year,  otherwise  a  crop  of  weeds  will  spring  up  that 
would  have  been  choked  out  by  the  Fall  clover. 

Pennsylvania.  0-  w- 

If  I  had  things  just  to  suit  me,  in  order  to  raise  the 
largest  crop  of  wheat  I  would  plow  under,  to  the  depth 
of  about  six  inches,  the  last  crop  of  a  two-year-old 
clover  field  in  late  August  or  early  September,  letting 
it  lie  until  the  following  Spring.  1  hen  as  soon  as  the 
ground  was  in  condition  fit  to  work  I  would  thoroughly 
harrow  it  with  a  spring-tooth,  followed  by  a  smoothing 
harrow,  until  the  ground  was  level  and  well  pulverized 
to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches.  I  would  then  sow 
the  grain  with  a  drill  set  to  sow  not  less  than  two  inches 
deep  and  follow  with  a  roller  to  compact  the  soil,  and 
a  light  smoothing  harrow  to  loosen  the  surface.  After 
the  plants  had  reached  the  height  of  two  or  three 
inches  I  would  cultivate  with  the  weeder  or  a  light 
smoothing  harrow  with  the  teeth  set  slightly  back ;  I 
would  then  go  away  trusting  Providence  for  the  rest 
and  expect  to  harvest  a  bountiful  crop. 

Wisconsin.  K-  w-  lew13- 


CANNON  TO  PREVENT  HAILSTORMS. 

We  find  the  following  note  in  the  Wayne  Co.  (Pa.) 
Herald.  The  comment  from  Prof.  F.  H.  King  will  in¬ 
terest  many  readers. 

Hailstorms  hereafter  will  keep  shy  of  the  tobacco  fields 
owned  by  Gurdon.  II.  Pumpely  at  Walton,  N.  Y.,  as  he  is 
having  four  cannon  cast,  each  weighing  400  pounds,  with 
which  he  intends  to  disperse  the  next  hail  cloud  which 
hangs  around  his  tobacco  field.  The  method  has  been,  used 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  with  good  effect. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  experi¬ 
mental  work  done  in  Europe,  particularly  in  Italy,  on 
the  prevention  of  destructive  hailstorms  by  cannonad¬ 
ing  at  the  time  they  are  in  progress,  and  it  is  believed 
by  leaders  in  this  line  of  experimentation  that  some 
effective  results  have  been  obtained.  Hailstones  owe 
their  origin  to  rapidly  ascending  currents  of  moist  air 
which  rise  to  such  a  height  that  the  raindrops  they  carry 
are  frozen,  and  the  large  size  of  hailstones  which  some¬ 
times  occur  is  held  to  be  the  result  of  the  same  hail¬ 
stone  being  repeatedly  carried  to  a  great  height  by  the 
rapidly  ascending  currents,  as  the  result  of  being  thrown 
outside  of  the  rising  column  and  falling  out  to  be  again 
drawn  into  it  repeatedly  until  layer  by  layer  of  water 
and  ice  accumulate,  making  the  stone  finally  too  heavy 
to  be  again  carried  up,  and  it  falls  to  the  earth.  It  is 
the  theory  of  the  advocates  of  cannonading'  that  a 
strong  explosion  in  the  atmosphere  directed  toward  a 
hail  cloud,  may  have  a  sufficient  disturbing  effect  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  ascending  current  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
hailstorm,  and  thus  prevent  injurious  effects.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  of  the  claims  which  have  been  made,  it 
must  be  conceded  that,  in  strictness,  there  is  in 
reality  no  evidence  collected  at  the  present  time 
which  can  be  held  as  indicating  that  cannonad¬ 
ing,  in  any  form  in  which  it  has  been  tried,  ma¬ 
terially  disturbs  the  convection  currents  which  con¬ 
stitute  hailstorms,  and  it  seems  to  the  writer,  and 
we  think  to  most  others  who  have  given  thought  to 
the  subject,  that  it  would  be  very  remarkable  in¬ 
deed  that  so  small  a  disturbance  in  the  atmosphere 
as  can  be  produced  by  even  the  heaviest  cannon 
could  maintain  an  intensity  at  all  commensurate 
with  that  which  must  obtain  in  the  hailstorm 
cloud  after  having  traversed  the  long  distance 
intervening  between  it  and  the  cannon. 

It  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  a  mind  which  is 
not  critical  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  evi¬ 
dence  to  be  convinced  that  the  cannonading  has 
produced  the  desired  effect  when  in  reality  no 
effect  whatever  has  resulted.  This  grows  out  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  possible  to  predict  before¬ 
hand  whether  or  not  a  hailstorm  is  to  occur  in 
a  given  locality,  or  what  its  intensity  may  be ; 
out  of  the  fact  that  they  are  always  very  local 
in  their  destructive  areas  and  that  they  vary 
greatly  in  intensity  in  different  portions  of  even 
the  limited  local  areas;  and  out  of  the  fact 
that  years  may  intervene  after  a  destructive  hail¬ 
storm  on  a  given  farm  or  portion  of  a  farm  before 
another  strikes  the  same  area,  although  every  Sum¬ 
mer  destructive  hailstorms  may  have  passed  it  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  at  no  great  distance.  These 
being  the  facts,  it  is  clear  that  a  man  who  has  for¬ 
tified  his  vineyard  with  cannon  may  feel  convinced 
from  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  sky  that  a  destruc¬ 
tive  hailstorm  is  imminent  and  discharge  his  pieces  at 
what  he  regards  as  the  critical  moment,  and  if  no  de¬ 
structive  hailstorm  touches  his  vineyard,  while  some¬ 
where  in  his  approximate  neighborhood,  on  any  side, 
no  matter  what,  and  either  before  or  after  he  fires  his 
cannon,  a  destructive  hailstorm  does  occur,  he  may  feel 
assured,  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  has  in  reality  averted 
a  hailstorm,  and  that  he  has  been  well  paid  for  his  out¬ 
lay,  in  that  he  has  saved  from  destruction  a  crop  of 
grapes  or  tobacco  worth  many  times  the  expense  he  has 
been  put  to.  F-  H-  KING> 

DEATH  TO  “LIVE-FOREVER.” — In  regard  to  getting 
rid  of  live-forever,  there  is  a  disease  which  is  surely 
fatal.  I  have  proved  it  on  my  farm,  and  have  seen  it  used 
by  my  neighbors  in  every  case  with  complete  success.  In 
meadow  land  it  takes  several  years ;  on  plowed  land  it 
works  quicker.  In  either  case  the  result  is  the  same. 
Would  I  set  out  the  diseased  plants  or  scatter  them  through 
the  infested  premises?  I  am  not  an  expert,  hut  should 
take  as  much  care  of  the  plants  as  possible,  set  them  out 
close  to  my  best  patch  of  live-forever,  in  the  shade ;  and 
water  them  if  necessary,  any  way  to  make  it  grow.  If 
you  once  get  it  started  you  can  go  about  other  work  and 
know  your  live-forever  is  doomed.  t.  m.  predmore. 

New  York. 

THE  PECAN  CROP. — A  Brownwood,  Tex.,  correspondent 
of  the  Galveston  News  says :  “The  indications  are  that 
Brown  County  will  harvest  a  very  large  crop  of  pecans  this 
year.  In  speaking  with  one  of  the  largest  dealers  of  pecans 
in  the  State  he  stated  to  your  correspondent  that  the  trees 
were  well  loaded  and  there  was  undoubtedly  going  to  be  a 
large  number  of  pecans  marketed  here  this  year.  Lots  of 
things  might  happen  to  the  crop  between  now  and  gathering 
time,  but  the  prospects  could  hardly  he  better  for  a  good 
crop  than  now.  Brownwood  ships  many  cars  of  pecans 
each  vear,  and  is  known  far  and  wide  as  a  pecan  center. 
The  Pecan  Rayon,  from  which  the  city  receives  her  water, 
received  the  name  it.  has  because  there  are  so  many  pecan 
trees  along  its  banks.  Besides  this,  almost  every  stream  in 
the  county  has  large  numbers  of  the  trees  along  its  banks. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


CELLAR  VENTILATION. 

The  article  on  “A  Good  Cellar,”  on 
page  550,  leads  me  to  suggest  the  follow¬ 
ing  plan  of  ventilation,  which  1  have 
found  to  be  an  excellent  one  In  building 
the  cellar  wall  build  in  on  each  side  a 
line  of  two  or  three-inch  drain  pipe,  emp¬ 
tying  into  the  cellar  just  above  its  floor, 


ground  level.  During  the  Summer  these 
can  be  left  open,  and  the  cool  air  of 
early  morning  will  flow  in,  and  the  cellar 
will  be  cool  and  pleasant  all  day.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  they  can  be  closed  ex¬ 
cept  when  it  is  desirable  to  ventilate  or 
air  the  cellar,  which  can  be  done  better 
and  with  less  danger  of  frost  by  open¬ 
ing  these  ducts  than  it  can  be  by  open¬ 
ing  windows.  w.  w.  t. 

NOTES  ON  MELON  BLIGHT. 

The  question  of  Melon  blight  is  by  no 
means  settled.  For  two  years  we  used 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  the  first  with  some 
success,  the  second  with  no  definite  re¬ 
sults.  This  year  we  have  omitted  all 
spraying.  We  have  grown  a  fine  crop, 
and  are  handling  them  now  (August  8) 
at  fancy  prices.  The  blight  usually  oc¬ 
curs  here  about  the  20th  of  this  month, 
and  I  look  for  it  at  about  that  time,  but 
this  season  we  will  be  nearly  through 
cantaloupes  by  that  time.  In  summing 
up  I  will  say  that  after  trying  Bordeaux 
we  are  discouraged,  and  in  the  future 
we  shall  strive  for  earliness  with  the  idea 
of  getting  ahead  of  blight  time. 

New  Jersey.  Joseph  barton. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  Melon 
blight,  but  cucumbers  can  be  protected  by 
Bordeaux  Mixture.  The  plants  being  of 
a  similar  nature  I  should  give  it  a  thor¬ 
ough  trial.  As  regards  varieties  that  are 
immune,  I  do  not  think  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  them.  A  very  successful 
grower  of  cucumbers  on  Long  Island  has 
succeeded  in  growing  large  crops  of 
pickles  when  others  failed,  by  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  commencing  to 
spray  when  the  plants  show  their  first 
rough  leaves,  using  2 y2  pounds  sulphate 
of  copper  to  50  gallons  for  the  first 
spraying,  three  pounds  to  50  gallons  for 
second  spraying  a  week  or  10  days  later, 
increasing  the  amount  of  sulphate  one- 
half  pound  for  each  successive  spraying, 
until  the  last  spraying  requires  six  pounds, 
thus  making  seven  sprayings.  The  work 
must  be  thoroughly  done ;  the  vines  must 
be  kept  growing  if  a  crop  is  expected.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  spray  oftener  than 
once  every  10  days,  owing  to  heavy  show¬ 
ers  washing  off  the  Bordeaux.  Any  piece 
of  ground  having  grown  a  blighted  crop 
should  be  planted  to  corn  or  sown  to  grass 
or  grain  for  at  least  two  years  before  an¬ 
other  crop  of  melons  should  be  sown,  as 
the  spores  of  blight  remain  in  the  ground 
over  Winter.  Only  seed  should  be  used 
that  has  been  grown  from  melons  that 
were  free  from  blight.  It  is  still  an  open 
question  whether  blight  can  be  transmit- 
ed  by  the  seed,  but  it  is  better  to  feel 
safe  than  feel  sorry;  use  clean  seed. 

New  York.  john  jeannin,  jr. 


ORCHARD  AND  FRUIT  NOTES 

Cover  Crop  in  Nursery. 

G.  M.  P.,  Wolfville,  N.  S— We  are  doing 
something  in  the  line  of  growing  nursery 
stock.  Last  Winter  the  root-grafts  planted 
the  Spring  before  were  quite  badly  hurt  by 
the  frost  in  places.  To  prevent  them  from 
doing  so  this  coming  Winter  (that  is,  those 
newly  set  this  year)  we  were  thinking  of 
planting  rape  seed  along  each  row  about,  the 
first  of  September :  as  the  plants  root  so 
firmly  in  the  ground  and  keep  green  into 
Winter  we  thought  they  would  make  a  good 
cover  to  prevent  the  heaving  out  by  frost 
should  the  Winter  prove  to  be  like  the  last, 
with  little  snow  and  frequent  changes  from 
freezing  to  thawing.  Would  this  he  a  good 
idea,  or  what  would  you  recommend  to  meet 
the  difficulty? 

Ans. — It  is  not  a  new  practice  to  sow 
some  kind  of  crop  in  the  early  Fall 
among  nursery  trees  to  check  their 
growth  and  prevent  injury  to  them  by 
hard  freezing  while  they  are  yet  in  an 
unripened  condition.  Oats  are  often 
used  for  this  purpose  but  I  have  never 
heard  of  rape  being  so  used.  However, 
it  might  be  very  good,  and  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  it  might  not  be.  It  would 
remain  green  all  Winter,  and  hold  snow 
better  than  oats,  which  would  die  down 
and  be  of  little  use  in  holding  snow. 
But  the  oats  would  check  the  growth 
of  the  trees  quickly.  The  rape  would 
be  worth  something  as  a  crop  if  cut 
and  fed  to  stock,  whereas  the  oats  would 
be  worth  nothing  after  cold  weather  had 
killed  it  down. 

Fruits  for  Indiana. 

E.  IF.  B.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — I  desire  ad¬ 
vice  in  regard  to  setting  out  an  orchard, 
whether  Spring  or  Fall  planting  is  best,  and 
the  best  way  to  plant  trees.  I  have  six 
acres  of  southern  slope,  sandy  clay  soil,  and 
considerably  run  down.  This  adjoins  an  old 
orchard.  I  wish  to  set  ail  kinds  of  trees, 
apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry  and  peach.  Which 
kind  of  fruit  is  best  for  the  place?  The  farm 
is  in  Park  Co.,  Ind. 

Ans. — It  would  be  advisable  to  plant  an 
assortment  of  fruits,  that  is,  some  of  the 
different  kinds,  instead  of  all  apples,  all 
plums  or  anything  else.  All  of  those 
mentioned  by  the  inquirer  will  succeed 
in  the  vicinity  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 
and  I  would  advise  the  planting  of  all 
and  some  of  the  berries,  too.  Grapes 
would  also  do  well  there.  The  local 
market  is  the  one  to  plan  to  meet,  and 
all  these  fruits,  if  of  good  grades,  will 
find  ready  sale  there.  As  to  the  varieties 
to  set,  I  would  get  the  advice  of  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
and  the  State  Experiment  Station,  who 
are  well  able  to  give  it  and  will  do  so 
gladly.  James  Troop,  of  Lafayette,  is  the 
horticulturist  of  the  station.  Regarding 
the  time  to  plant  trees,  Spring  is  usually 
best  in  that  climate,  especially  for  the 
stone  fruits.  The  reports  and  bulletins 
of  the  State  institutions  just  mentioned 
give  very  good  information  about  how  to 
plant  as  well  as  what  to  plant,  and  may 
be  had  for  the  asking. 

Peaches  in  Northern  Illinois. 

G.  II.,  Chicago,  III. — I  would  like  to  set 
out  a  few  peach  trees,  but  am  in  doubt  if 
they  will  do  well,  as  the  soil  is  a  rather 
stiff  clay  just  turned  over  this  Spring  from 
the  prairie.  It  seems  to  be  quite  fertile,  as 
the  sweet  corn  is  seven  to  eight  feet  high 
without  manure  or  fertilizers.  I  have  an 
idea  that  peaches  would  not  do  well  in  such 
heavy  soil.  Could  1  not  use  peach  on  plum 
stock?  Do  nurseries  have  those  for  sale? 
I  have  not  seen  it  mentioned  in  several  cata¬ 
logues  of  different  nurserymen.  If  you  think 
that  peaches  on  plum  stock  would  do  fairly 
well  and  I  cannot  get  them  from  the  nurser 
ies,  would  it  be  difficult  to  bud  them  my¬ 
self?  I  have  been  fairly  successful  in  graft¬ 


ing  but  have  never  done  any  budding,  but 
should  judge  from  articles  on  budding  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  I  could  manage  that,  unless 
particular  skill  is  required  in  budding,  where 
bud  and  stock  are  of  a  different  kind.  In 
case  1  should  try  it  what  plum  stock  would 
you  use?  Would  any  of  the  Japans  do? 
They  seem  to  grow  very  nicely  on  this  soil. 

Ans. — It  is  not  likely  that  peach  trees 
of  any  variety  or  on  any  kind  of  stock 
will  flourish  in  the  climate  of  the  region 
near  Chicago,  Illinois.  The  soil  de¬ 
scribed,  “heavy  clay,”  is  not  that  which 
best  suits  the  peach,  but  this  is  not  the 
main  objection.  Severe  cold  in  Winter 
and  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
would  be  far  worse  than  stiff  soil.  How¬ 
ever,  it  would  be  a  small  risk  to  plant  a 
few  trees,  and  they  might  bear  occa¬ 
sionally.  Peach  trees  are  sometimes  pro¬ 
pagated  on  plum  stocks,  the  Marianna 
being  the  one  generally  used,  but  those 
of  the  Japanese  species  arc  better.  They 
will  flourish  in  heavy  soils.  Seedlings  of 
the  Satsuma  are  the  best  of  all  for  this 
purpose.  They  bud  easily, 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 
FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

We  are  offering  this  fall  for  the  first  time 
Jacob  Moore’s  NEW  DIPLOMA  CURRANT, 
largest  and  most  productive  of  all  red  currants. 

We  offer  APPLE,  PLUM  and  CHERRY  trees 
at  special  low  prices  if  ordered  between  now  and 
October  lath.  We  have  a  surplus  of  large  size 
SUGAR  and  SILVER  MAPLES,  AMERICAN 
WEEPING  ELM,  also  CAROLINA  POPLAR  and 
LOMBARDY  POPLARS  in  all  sizes. 

Catalogue  mailed  free  on  application. 
GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


0KE«pET  STRAWBERRIES  5KS 

plant  guaranteed  or  money  returned.  Send  for  my 
mid-summer  catalog.  T.  0.  KKVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


MONEY  IN  GROWING  PEONIES 

For  Cut  Flowers.  No  “GET-RICH-QIUCK-SCHEME,"  but  a 
certain  moderate  annual  profit  without  a  penny  for  running 
expenses.  The  Industry  in  its  Infancy.  Wonderful  Pos¬ 
sibilities.  We’ll  prove  it  if  you’ll  send  us  your  name  on 
a  postal  card.  NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT. 

Mohican  Peony  Gardens 

Sinking  Springs,  Penn. 


FERTILIZER  LIME 

etc.,  address 

WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg,  La. 


M.v  four  acres  of  Alfalfa  have  cut  two 
fine  crops  already,  and  the  third  cutting  is 
coming  on  splendidly  to  he  cut:  the  fore  part 
of  September,  producing  16  tons,  or  four 
tons  to  the  acre  of  dry,  well-cured  hay  of  a 
superior  quality.  It  Is  as  well  worth  $12 
a  ton  to  feed  cows  or  sheep,  as  common  hay 
that  cuts  114  or  two  tons  per  acre  of  big 
coarse  hay  for  the  season  is  $8  from  my 
neighbor's  field  just  over  the  fence  adjoin¬ 
ing  mine.  Calling  Ills  four  acres  eight 
tons.  $64 ;  my  four  acres'  Alfalfa  16  tons. 
$192.  The  new  process  is  three  times  the 
worth  of  the  old.  Of  course  the  cutting 
and  curing  of  two  crops  must  he  taken  out. 

Tully,  N.  Y. _  r.  c.  t. 

For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth, — Adv. 


APPI  E  PARPPI  Q  Three  factories.  Capacity 
HriLC  DHnnLLu  10,000  per  day.  Low  price, 
prompt  shipment.  R.  GILLIES,  Medina.  N.  Y. 


BEST  SEED  WHEATS 

that  grow.  Some  wonderful  new  ones  that  will 
double  your  yield.  Our  free  catalogue  No.  20,  tells 
why  ours  are  best,  and  liow  we  have  become  the 
leading  Seed  Wheat  growers  of  America.  Write 
to-day.  It's  worth  dollars  to  you.  MAPLEWOOD 
SEED  WHEAT  FARMS,  Allegan,  Mich. 


TREES  are  famous 

'wherever  planted;  are  planted 
'everywhere  trees  are  grown.  Free 
_  Catalog  of  superb  fruits — Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc.-StarkBro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


OUR  BULB  CATALOGUE, 
beautifully  illust.ated  with 
full  and  reliable  cultural  directions, 
and  containing,  as  formerly,  the 
largest  and  most  varied  assortment 
of  high  class  Bulbs  in  America, 
is  n  -w  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  all  who  send  for  it.  A 
postal  is  sufficient. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  COMPANY 

33  BARCLAY  STREET, 

THROUGH  TO 

38  PARK  PLACE, 

NEW  YORK. 

Founded  in  1802. 


BUY  SEED  WHEAT 

Red,  bearded  or  smooth.  Pure,  clean  and  cheap. 
Send  for  booklet  telling  about  big  yields. 

Willis  R.  Knox,  14  Newport  Ave.,  Intercourse.  Pa. 


COW  PEAS  AND  RYE. 

Black  Cow  Peas,  $2.00  per  bushel,  Soja  Benns,  $1.35 
per  bushel,  Choice  Seed  Rye,  07  cents  per  bushel. 
EDWARD  BIGG  Jit.,  Burlington.  N.  J. 


Wheat,  60  bushels  per  acre. 

Catalogue  and  samples  free. 

JOH  N  A.  SALZEll  SEED  C(>.,La('r  o«sc,Wli 


Pnrj  P  II  IJ— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $4.50  perbu. 
rUn  wAUC  Five-eighths  Peach  Baskets. $35  per 
1000.  JOSEPH  K.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


APPLE  TREES, 


Nothing  But  Apple  Trees. 
The  Safest  and  BEST  Apple 
Trees  in  the  World. 

Wo  offer  nearly  100,000  thrifty  one  and 
two  year  old  apple  trees,  all  bred  from 
selected  bearing  parents.  Every  tree 
our  own  growing. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL., 
Apple  Breeders,  Dansviile,  N.  Y. 


Ward  Blackberries  Jg,gKSS?&.Hs0“ 

sale;  send  for  price.  Michael  N.  Borgo, Vineland,  N.J. 


GATHER  VEGETABLES 

in  our  VENTILATED  BUSHEL  CRATES. 
They  Bare  one-third  time.  Strong,  durable, 
cheap.  9c  and  He  each,  discounts  on  quantities. 
Write  today  for  FREE  Illustrated  booklet 

Genets  Cooperage  Co.,Boi  20,  Geneva. 0. 


Dwyer’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Strong,  healthy  plants  from  selected  stock  of  choicest  fruiting  varieties  sure  to  give 
satisfaction  and  PRODUCE  A  FULL  CROP  IN  1907. 

We  also  have  a  full  line  of  Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants.  Vines,  etc.,  for 
Fall  Planting.  We  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Catalogue  Free. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O  Box  I,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


■  ■  m  ^  ft  ftl  /%  m  ■  ■  ■■  The  great  soli  improver.  Valuable 

I  fjp  I  IMV  I  I  M  I  "  I  II  ■■  L  Ijr  also  for  early  green  food,  grazing 

U  III  III  tjl  I  I  I  ■  |  1  | |  |  V  rl  and  hay  crop.  Special 

"  ™  ®  ™  *  free,  also  sample  and  price  of  seed 

on  request.  HENRY  A  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

TP  r  r  Q  $5  PER  IOO,  FREIGHT  paid  Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 

R  r  F  Allkindsof  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  RemerSber  we  beat  all  other  reliable 

|  1 1 1—  8.—  Nurseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free.  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


“LANCASTER  FULCASTER” 


errn  UfllEAT  We  offer  the  readers  of  "The  Rural  New-Yorker,’ 
OCCU  nnCHI.  10,000  bushels  of  seed  wheat,  grown  with  the 
greatest  care,  especially  for  seed  purposes,  on  300  acres  of  land,  located  in 
the  famous  seed  wheat  belt  of  Lancaster  County,  Penn.  This  seed  lias  been 
thoroughly  recleaned  and  graded  and  is  ready  to  ship. 

is  the  best  bearded  variety  grown 
_ _ _ _ _ _  _ _ _ _  in  The  United  States.  The  ac¬ 
companying  cut  is  from  an  actual  photograph  of  one  of  our  fields  and  shows  tho 
wonderful  product  in  shock  and  sheaf  that  results  from  growing  tins  variety. 
“Lancaster  Fulcaster”  is  unsurpassed  in  hardiness  and  productiveness. 
Yields  heavily  of  both  straw  and  wheat.  Berry  large,  plump,  red,  weighs  G3 
pounds  to  measured  bushel.  You  can  grow  35  to  40  bushels  per  acre  of  it  easily  as 
you  can  grow  20  to  25  bushels  of  the  common  varieties. 

DDinCC  2  to  4  bushels,  $1.30  per  bushel,  5  to  19  bushels,  $1.25,  20  to  49 
rlllUELdi  bushels, $1 .20,  50  bushels  or  more,  $1.15.  Bags  to  hold  2 h  bushels, 
20  cents  each.  Within  4  days  after  arrival  of  seed  examine  it  and  if  you  <lon  t 
find  it  clean,  sound  and  graded,  return  it  and  we  will  do  the  same 


We  can  sell  you  “Fultz,”  "Fultzo-Mediterranean,”  "Bender,”  “Harvest  King” 
or  “Mealey”  at  same  price. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Bamford,  Lancaster  County,  Pe  n. 
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GREENHOUSE  PLAN. 

H.  G.  M.,  Independence,  Mo. — Would  W. 
FT.  Taplin  give  me  Information,  suggestions 
and  idea  how  long  I  can  build  a  greenhouse 
for  about  $1,000?  As  planned,  it  should 
first  be  two  houses  20  feet  wide,  north  half 
of  north  house  board  shed,  and  board  par¬ 
tition  wall  from  south  half  of  same,  for 
growing  mushrooms  and  forcing  rhubarb  and 
asparagus.  South  half  for  tomatoes  ou  north 
bench  and  cucumbers  on  south  bench.  South 
house  to  be  used  for  lettuce,  radishes,  etc., 
during  Winter,  and  vegetable  plants  (for 
market)  in  Spring;  Chrysanthemums  in 
Summer.  Walls  to  be  two-inch  boiler  tube 
post  set  two  feet  in  concrete  (to  ground 
line):  south  wall  boards  to  ventilator;  mid¬ 
dle  wall  board,  IS  inches,  remainder  glass. 
Benches  hollow  brick  or  square  drain  tile, 
concrete  sides.  IIow  deep  for  these  crops? 
How  should  houses'  be  piped  and  where 
placed?  Would  it  be  necessary  and  con¬ 
venient  to  have  a  run  in  shed?  Is  it  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  have  system  (hot  water)  so 
that  it  can  be  switched  to  steam  for  t lie 
severest  weather?  The  thermometer  some¬ 
times  goes  down  to  SO  below  for  two  or 
three  days,  "but  usually  stays  about  freezing. 
We  have  sudden  changes  up  and  down,  rec¬ 
ord  being  00  degrees  down  in  45  minutes. 
The  place  I  expect  to  build  is  on  a  south 
slope,  south  side  an  orchard  and  town. 
Glazing,  butted  or  lapped?  I  have  used 
butted  glass  on  hotbed  sash  and  made  tight 
joints  where  glass  did  not  fit  perfectly  by 
oiling  edge  of  glass,  then  dipping  in  whit¬ 
ing.  Would  this  work  with  10x10  glass 
ou  this  job?  IIow  wide  ventilators  and 
should  they  be  continuous  on  south  side  of 
north  house  ridge,  on  south  side  of  south 
house,  and  which  side  of  south  house  ridge? 
I  expect  to  do  all  erecting  myself,  with  only 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  In  the  way  of 
bricklayers  extra. 


Ans. — If  the  cost  of  the  various  ma¬ 
terials  to  be  used  in  this  construction 


would  run  about  the  same  in  the  locality 
in  question  as  they  would  in  the  East, 
I  should  say  that  these  two  proposed 
greenhouses  could  be  built  to  a  length  of 
about  75  feet  each,  this  rough  estimate 
being  based  on  a  cost  of  $8  per  running 
foot  of  length  for  the  south  house,  and 
$5  per  running  foot  for  the  north  house. 
This  difference  in  cost  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  board  structure  of  the  north  half 
of  the  north  house  will  cost  less  per 
square  foot  than  the  roof  of  the  south 
house,  and  in  addition  there  will  be  less 
expended  for  heating  the  north  green¬ 
house.  The  benches  should  have  a  depth 
of  six  inches.  It  is  preferable  that  the 
boiler  pit  be  located  at  the  west  end  of 
the  building,  and  I  would  then  lead  a 
four-inch  main  from  the  boiler  across  the 
ends  of  the  two  houses,  this  main  pipe 
having  outlets  for  two-inch  pipe.  The 
south  house  will  need  10  runs  of  two- 
inch  pipe,  which  may  be  distributed  as. 
follows:  Six  runs  of  pipe  on  each  wall, 


and  two  runs  in  each  path,  it  being  un¬ 
derstood  that  one-half  of  these  pipes  are 
flow  pipes  and  the  others  are  returns, 
the  latter  being  led  into  a  four-inch  re¬ 
turn  main  that  is  laid  under  the  flow- 
main  for  convenience  of  attachment. 
The  cucumber  house  will  need  10  runs  of 
tw'o-inch  pipe,  and  the  wooden  shed  four 
runs  of  pipe,  and  given  a  boiler  of  suffi¬ 
cient  power  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  the  temperature  in  severe 
weather.  It  is  not  satisfactory,  as  a  rule, 
to  make  temporary  changes  from  hot 
water  to  steam  heating  while  using  the 
same  system  of  piping.  The  glass  should 
be  lapped  rather  than  butted.  A  paint  joint 
between  the  squares  of  glass  would  prove 
a  dirt  collector,  and  would  soon  make 
an  unwelcome  shade.  The  ventilators 


should  be  two  feet  six  inches  wide,  and 
it  would  be  preferable  to  have  them,  con¬ 
tinuous  on  the  cucumber  house,  but  on 
the  south  greenhouse  it  would  be  better 
to  place  the  ventilators  on  each  side  of 
the  ridge  alternately,  the  individual  ven¬ 
tilators  being  six  feet  long,  all  the  venti- 
ators  to  be  hinged  from  the  rida-e.  In 
discussing  the  piping,  I  omitted  to  say 
that  valves  will  be  necessary  on  some  of 
the  flows,  those  nearest  to  the  boiler  at 
least,  in  order  to  regulate  the  heat,  as  the 
hot  water  will  naturally  flow  to  the  short 
runs  first;  that  iSj  to  those  nearest  the 
boiler.  w.  h.  taplin. 

Question  of  Line  Fence. 

A.  A.  77.,  Philadelphia. — Between  me  and 
a  neighbor  there  Is  a  line  fence;  I  have 
never  been  able  to  ascertain  which  half  is 
mine.  The  owner  lives  at  a  distance;  I  have 
written  him  about  the  matter  twice,  but  have 
received  no  answer.  What  is  the  recourse 
in  such  a  case?  I  have  to  keep  the  entire 
fence  In  repair,  and  soon  it  will  have  to  be 
entirely  renewed.  My  neighbor  has  15  head 
of  stock  in  the  field  pretty  much  every  day 
in  Summer,  and  they  get  their  heads  through 
for  the  grass  that  is  on  my  side,  there  being 
none  on  their  side,  and  that  breaks  the  fence. 
I  have  never  had  but  a  cow  and  horse  in 
my  side.  My  idea,  in  the  absence  of  the 
legal  status  of  the  case  is  that  if  the  owner 
of  the  land  refuses  or  neglects  to  answer  my 
request  for  the  desired  information  i  may 
select  a  half  of  the  fence  and  act  according¬ 
ly,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  this  would  avail 
me  from  a  legal  standpoint.  I  simply  desire 
to  keep  the  fence  in  good  shape,  and  on  my 
half  erect  a  new  fence,  but  I  don’t  want  to 
do  it  all. 

Axs. — A  question  regarding  a  line 
fence  can  be  very  easily  and  quickly  ad¬ 
justed  in  Pennsylvania.  There,  the  three 
township  auditors  constitute  the  fence 
viewers.  Your  remedy  lies  in  address¬ 
ing  a  communication  to  the  auditors  set¬ 
ting  up  the  facts  and  requesting  them  to 
act  as  fence  viewers.  They,  within  five 
days,  must  view  the  line  of  fence  and 
give  a  certificate  stating  their  findings. 
The  law  is  explicit  that  the  charge  of  a 
division  fence  shall  be  equally  borne  and 
maintained  ’  by  both  parties.  After  the 
findings  of  the  fence  viewers,  if  the  other 
party  fails  to  comply,  you  can  enforce 
your  rights  in  court. 


Climax  Ensilage  Cutter 

Simplest,  cheapest  and  most  perfect  working  of  all  ensilage 
machines.  Cuts  and  elevates  at  one  operation,  with  no  litter 
or  waste.  No  other  style  of  cutter  compares  with  the 

Inward  Shearing  Cut 

of  knives  and  the  Climax  is  the  only  cutter  that  has 
it.  Don’t  be  caught  by  bare  claims  of  superiority 
without  proof.  Read  the  record  of  the  Fair  and 
other  Competitive  Tests.  We  are  always  anxious  to 
let  the  Climax  work  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine, 
the  buyer  to  take  the  best.  It  you  want  to  bo  sure  of  the  best,  ask 
for  the  competitive  test.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO.,  50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.  ^ 


The  Complete 
Machine 


Cuts  and  Elevates 
7  to  25  Tons  an  Hour 


Hurry  up  Hie  Corn 

Your  chief  trouble  will  be  to( 
get  the  corn  to  the  machine 
fast  enough,  if  you  have  an 

Abenaque 
Gasoline 

Engine  and  Papec  Pneumatic  Cutter 

The  blower  cutter  that  requires  the  least  power,  and  the  engine  that  gives  the  most— an 

ideal  ensilage  outfit.  The  cutter  is  of  most  modern  type, 
runs  fast  and  easily,  and  will  elevate  ensilage  to  highest  silo. 
The  Abenaque  is  not  only  good  for  your  ensilage  cutter,  but 
is  guaranteed  to  have  a  wider  range  of  work,  and  to  give  you  less 
trouble  than  any  other  gasoline  engine  made.  Mounted  or  unmount¬ 
ed;  you  can  set  it  down  any  whore,  in  any  position,  and 
it  Is  ready  for  business. 

We  sell  engine  and  blower  separately  or  as  an  outfit. 
Don’t  fail  to  send  for  catalogue  O. 

I  Abenaque  Machine  Works,  "31!"“ 

If  you  have  wood  to  saw  get  prices  on  our  sawing 
outfits. 


How  About  YOUR  Ensilage? 

“OHIO”  Ensilage  Cutters  cut  two  ways — cut  and  elevate  the  corn  into 
silo  at  an  amazing  speed ;  and  cut  off  huge  slices  from  your  ensilage  expenses. 

How  does  it  “cut”  expenses?  By  its  immense  capacity,  its  self  feed 
mechanism,  its  power-saving  direct  draft  blower,  its  simply  operated 
silage  distributor,  its  minimum  use  of  power  for  maximum  results. 

Silage  as  a  milk  and  beef  producer  is 
far  superior  to  grain.  Our  book  “Mod-l 
ern  Silage  Methods”  (10c)  tells  all  about  it.  ‘ 

Our  Ensilage  Cutter  Catalog  will  easily  con-  1 
vince  the  man  who  wants  the  best.  Send 
for  it.  Manufactured  only  by 
The  Silver  Manufacturing  Co., 

Salem,  Ohio. 


Xhere  is 

No  Good  Reason 
Against  Good  Insurance 

Nor  any  substitute  for  it.  Wherever  failure  to  live  means  financial  loss,  there  is 
call  for  Insurance.  Is  your  life  of  financial  value  to  another — your  family,  partners  or 
business?  If  so,  Life  Insurance  deserves  your  attention,  and  deserves  it  now.  Your  fore¬ 
thought  will  be  better  than  their  afterthought.  When  it  comes  to  the  best  kind  of  Life 
Insurance,  men  do  not  all  think  alike.  There  is  no  desirable  kind  that  cannot  be  obtained  from 
THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  This  is  the  oldest  active  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  America,  and  the  largest  and  staunchest  in  the  world.  It  is  a  Mutual  Company.  It 
has  no  stockholders.  Its  assets  belong  to  its  policy-holders.  It  has  paid  them  dividends  continuously 
for  fifty-six  years.  Taking  its  history  through. 

The  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company 

has  done  as  well  for  its  policy-holders  as  any  company.  It  should  have  done  better,  as  has  recently  been 
shown.  Under  the  present  management  all  policy-holders  may  expect  unusually  favorable  results. 

This  is  made  reasonable  by  the  facts  that  it  is  a  strictly  Mutual  Company,  operated  under  New  York 
laws,  which  are  now  the  best  in  the  world;  that  its  great  volume  of  business  means  smaller  share  of 
expense  on  each  policy,  and  that  the  new  methods  and  economies,  which  are  now  a  part  of  its  con¬ 
stitution,  will  save  immense  sums  which  must  go  to  the  policy-holders,  as  the  only  proper  place. 

C|  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  who  became  famous  by  conducting  the  investigation  of  the 
Legislative  Committee,  and  who  speaks  with  authority,  has  recently  said:  “We  have  had 
great  companies  exposed  to  close  and  unsparing  analysis,  only  to  find  that  their 
solidity  was  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  I  would  rather  take  insurance  in  a  New  York 
company  compelled  to  transact  business  under  these  restrictions,  than  in  any 
company  not  so  restricted,  and  I  believe  that  will  be  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  these  United  States.” 

•I  If  you  would  like  to  know  for  yourself  the  latest  phases  of  Life 
Insurance,  or  wish  information  concerning  any  form  of 
policy,  consult  our  nearest  agent  or  write  direct  to 

Tbe  Mutual 

I, lie  Insurance  Company, 

JMew  York 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 


Carry  medicines  or  chemicals  not  needed  The  yield  is  very  moderate,  five  or  six 
in  the  usual  vital  processes  of  the  plants,  fair-sized  prongy  tubers  to  the  hill — no 
but  the  idea  will  not  down.  Many  tree-  small  ones.  They  are  dark  violet  in 
growers  cannot  rid  themselves  of  the  color,  with  rather  deep-set  eyes  and 
conviction  that  there  is  something  tan-  greenish  yellow  flesh.  They  boil  quickly, 
gible  in  the  idea  of  inoculating  or  vac-  bursting  their  jackets  and  showing  some 
dilating  plants  to  control  disease  or  en-  fiouriness  of  flesh.  The  table  quality 


Now  for  the  Rust-proof  Melon. — A  hance  vigor,  and  in  the  absence  of  direct  and  flavor  is  very  good  indeed.  Both 
pleasing  tale  comes  from  the  Far  West  Pro°f  of  its  possibility  see  only  faulty  skin  and  flesh  bleach  or  lose  color  con- 
that  a  veritable  rust-proof  melon  has  technique.  Now  comes  a  consular  re-  siderably  when  boiled,  and  come  to  the 
been  developed  by  the  simple  process  of  Port  from  Germany  to  the  effect  that  a  table  in  acceptable  condition.  The  yield 
planting  seeds  from  the  fruits  of  the  Russian  experimenter  with  the  difficult  was  no,  better  than  Irish  Cobbler  grown 
only  unaffected  vine  found  in  a  Colorado  name  of  Monrjetzki  reports  success  in  in  same  plot  under  similar  conditions, 
field  after  a  particularly  severe  visita-  combating  the  chlorosis  or  yellow  disease  The  market  appearance  is  much  infe- 
tion  of  rust,  which  is  presumably  the  <&f  European  grapevines  by  injecting  so-  rior,  but  the  quality  is  far  better.  As 
same  as  the  destructive  disease  known  as  lutions  of  iron  sulphate  (ordinary  green  we  have  had  a  decidedly  dripping  sea- 
leaf-blight  in  the  East.  The  leaves  had  copperas)  in  the  roots.  He  claims  the  son  it  would  appear  that  the  new  variety 

withered  on  all  other  plants,  and  the  iron  follows  the  roots  to  the  depth  of  had  fairly  favorable  conditions, 

prematurely  ripened  melons  showed  large  more  than  a  yard,  following  only  the  The  True  Commersonii. — Tubers  of 
seed  cavities  and  thin  flesh  of  indifferent  uew  growth,  and  not  penetrating  the  old  the  species  were  kindly  contributed  for 

or  actually  low  quality.  The  selected  wood.  He  thinks  this  method  not  only  trial  by  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead, 

plant  maintained  its  healthy  foliage  until  introduces  a  positively  nutritious  sub-  Mass.,  but  received  so  late  they  could 
all  its  fruit  had  ripened  up  with  small  stance,  but  has  its  effect  in  controlling  not  be  planted  until  June  4.  They  were 
cavities,  solidly  .filled  with  seeds  and  disease  germs.  All  this  has  a  far-off  small,  round,  yellow  in  color,  with  bitter 
thick  flesh  of  high,  rich  quality.  These  sound,  but  is  not  without  the  possibility  yellowish  flesh.  They  have  made  a  dwarf 
seeds  produced  plants  having  the  same  °f  useful  development.  If  it  can  be  but  luxuriant  growth  with  neat  light- 
characteristics.  I  hey  remain  unaffected,  shown  that  plant  sap  really  carries  medi-  green  foliage  and  many  erect  branching 
while  others  are  destroyed  by  the  dread  cinal  solutions  and  brings  them  in  vital  stems  constantly  covered  with  highly 

disease,  and  bear  melons  of  the  finest  contract  with  diseased  or'  weakened  cells  perfumed  light  lavender-colored  flowers, 

flavor.  It  is  to  be  hoped  these  state-  a  l°ng  stride  toward  intelligent  treat-  The  plants  form  neat  clumps  15  to  18 

ments  are  true.  There  is  nothing  im-  ment  of  obscure  diseases  will  be  made,  inches  high,  and  about  the  same  across, 

probable  in  the  idea,  but  the  facts  re-  Botanical  Potatoes. — Interest  in  wild  Pollen  is  freely  produced,  but  no  fruits 
main  to  be  verified.  Radical  improve-  or  natural  species  of  potatoes  as  means  have  yet  formed.  There  is  little  resem- 
ment  in  cultivated  plants  often  starts  with  of  breeding  vigor  and  productiveness  in  blance  in  habit,  leaf  or  bloom  to  the 
an  individual  showing  desirable  qualities,  commercial  varieties  in  unabated.  About  Violet  variety.  Mr.  Gregory  thinks  S. 
'I  lie  Iron  cow  pea,  resistant  to  eelworm  all  known  tuberous-bearing  Solanums  Commersonii  has  merit  as  a  flowering 
and  blight  where  all  others  fail,  origi-  are  being  worked  on  by  experimenters  plant  and  at  this  stage  of  its  development 
nated  by  the  selection  of  a  healthy  plant  here  and  abroad.  The  Uruguayan  wild  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  him.  It 
from  an  infested  field,  but  it  had  the  ad-  potato  S.  Commersonii,  has  received  most  's  c|aimed  that  Commersonii  will  not 
vantage  of  thorough  experiment  station  attention  on  account  of  the  introduction  SSaWe'V;tr?alsl,ei,a0ved'! K/made,  and 
tests  before  ^cncrsl  dissemination.  J  lie  to  cultivation  of  \1.  Lcibergcne  s  violet-  though  nicinv  seed  bcills  resulted  tlie  seeds 
Melon  rust  or  blight  is  so  horribly  de-  colored  variety  with  the  claims  that  it  were  not  viable.  We  have  secured 
structive  over  such  an  extremely  wide  is  practically  disease-proof,  thrives  in  some  of  commercial  varieties  pol- 

range  of  territory  and  fungicides  even  wet  lands,  is  far  more  productive  than 

when  most  faithfully  applied,  give  so  market  kinds  and  is  of  excellent  table  Though  Solatium  Commersonii  appears 
little  relief,  that  a  resistant  variety,  suf-  quality.  English  and  other  growers,  so  reluctant  to  blend  with  the  ordinary 
ficiently  productive  and  of  good  quality  however,  say  it  can  scarcely  be  a  S.  Maglia, .  a  promising  species 

would  be  heartily  welcomed  Claims  sport  or  hybrid  of  Commersonii  as  it  is  H^blid^ErprodVeTIran  “"t^tfave 
and  realities,  however,  are  so  frequently  exactly  similar  if  not  identical  in  every  been  exhibited  in  England,  and  Luther 
at  variance  as  regards  horticultural  prob-  respect  with  Blue  Giant,  a  German  vari-  Burbank  claims  to  have  bred  it  success¬ 
ions,  that  trials  of  melons  claimed  to  be  ety  of  the  ordinary  potato.  The  simi- 
disease  proof  should  be  most  cautiously  larity  is  said  to  cover  every  point  of 
made.  plant,  flower,  leaf,  tuber  and  quality. 

Dissolution  of  the  Joilnson-Stokes  They  do  not  in  the  least  question  the 
Seed  Firm. — The  partnership  of  Johnson  good  faith  of  the  raiser,  but  think  a 
&  Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  recently  ex-  .stray  tuber  of  the  German  potato  got 
pired  by  limitation.  The  business,  so  into  his  experimental  field, 
successfully  conducted  for  the  past  25  We  are  not  acquainted  with  Blue 
years,  will  be  continued  separately  by  the  Giant,  but  have  made  trial  of  the  Violet 
former  members  of  the  firm,  Herbert  W.  Commersonii  from  tubers  supplied  by  J. 

Johnson  and  Walter  P.  Stokes,  doing  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  New  York.  Single 
business  respectively  from  Nos.  217  and  eyes,  each  with  a  generous  slice  of  tu- 
219  Market  street.  The  Johnson  &  Stokes  ber,  were  planted  April  20  in  moist 
.catalogue  was  among  the  first  to  adopt  loamy  soil  enriched  with  high-grade  fer- 
truthful  photographic  reproductions  for  tilizer  at  the  rate  of  600  pounds  to  the 
illustration  and  has  always  been  a  model  acre.  The  plants  grew  with  consider- 
for  neatness  and  reliability.  The  firm  in-  able  vigor,  were  untroubled  with  blight, 
troduced  many  sterling  novelties,  per-  as  were  all  other  varieties  in  the  same 
haps  the  best  known  of  which  is  the  plot,  but  were  equally  affected  by  the 
Earliana  tomato.  flea  beetle  and  Potato  beetle  larvae  which 

Inoculating  Trees. — The  idea  of  dos-  were  controlled  as  usual  by  repeated  ap¬ 
ing  trees  to  drive  out  disease  and  renew  plications  of  Paris-green.  The  foliage 
vigor  by  introducing  tonics  or  medicines  was  ^ark  Sreen>  stems  and  flower  purple, 
into  the  sap  circulation  is  doubtless  as  s’ni^ar  to  many  commercial  varieties, 
old  as  horticulture,  and  has  been  and  ^T°  l)erries  or  seed  balls  were  produced, 
still  is  the  foundation  of  innumerable  ^  i'e  t°Ps  began  to  die  in  late  July,  and 
fakish  claims  and  practices.  The  way-  ^le  potatoes  were  dug  August  8. 

back  orchardist  drove  nails  into  his  ==^==^====z=: 
trees  to  get  iron  in  the  circulation,  and 
his  modern  prototype,  at  the  behest  of  a 
glib-tongued  agent,  packs  sulphur  and 
secret  chemicals  away  in  holes  previously 
bored  in  his  failing  trees,  or  smears  them 
on  the  denuded  bark  in  the  hope  of 
restoring  pristine  vigor,  and  most 
roundly  pays  for  the  privilege  of  doing 
so.  The'  practice  has  been  time  and 
again  denounced  by  rural  newspapers 
and  by  experiment  station  workers  as 
futile  where  not  absolutely  harmful. 
f  Scientists  say  the  sap  of  plants  will  not 


fully  with  other  kinds. 


w.  v.  F. 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

1  with  blower  are  guaranteed  to  do 

_ f  more  and  better  work  with  the 

same  amount  of  power  than 
other  machines  of 
the  same  or  even 
larger 
size.  We 
manufacture 
different  sizes 
,  ranging  in  ca- 
,  pacity  from  eight 
to  twenty  tons  of 
ensilage  per  hour. 

,A  FAIR  TEST 

will  demonstrate 
the  superiority  of  Ross  Machines 
over  all  competitors. 

Write  to-day  for  FREE  Catalog. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Bex  |3  ,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Ensilage  Machinery  in  the  World. 
Write  for  Ross  Manure  Spreader  Catalog. 
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HORSE  POWERS 


thrashers 

and  CLEANERS 


Wood 

Saws 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  f'lITTCDO 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  vU  I  I  End 
Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


THEY  LAST  FOREVER 

STANDARD 

STEEL  FENCE  POSTS, 

Are  to  be  Driven 

ONK-THIItl)  CHKAPKR 
THAN  WOOD  POSTS. 

Can  be  used  with  plain,  barb  or 
woven  wire  fencing.  Pouts  made 
for  all  requirements.  Over  75,000 
sold.  Twenty  miles  of  fencing 
erected  on  one  estate.  Write  for 
circulare.price  list  and  reference  to 

J.  H.  DOWNS. 

235  Broadway,  N.  IT. 

Factory  near  Pittsburg. 


mwm. 

HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE) 

[AMINo.  9  Steel  Wire.  Wei  .A.vs.',vanized.  Weighs  j 
*i  more,  than  most  fences.  to  85c  per  rod 

delivered.  We  sell  all  kinds  offence  wfreat 
wholesale  prices.  Write  for  fence  book  show-fj 
[  llOstyles.  The  Brown  Fence  nn(L 
Wire  Co.,  Clevclund,  Ohio.. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOODS 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agrl.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti¬ 
cide.  6u-lb.  kegs.  $2.50 ;  100-lb.  kegs.  $4..ri0;  half  barrel, 
270  lb.,3-Hcper  ib;  barrel, 426  lb.,3!^c.  Bend  for  booklet. 
.JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
039-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ON  TRIAL 

We  Will  Send  Keg  of 

TAK-A-NAP  SOFT  NAPTHA  SOAP 

Which  Kills  San  Jose  Scale. 

YOU  PAY  US  ONLY  IF  YOU  FIND  IT  SATIS¬ 
FACTORY.  It  will  pay  you  to  try  it. 

THAYKK-HOVKY  SOAP  CO.,  Darby,  Penn. 


MORE  GOOD  CIDER 

can  bo  made  from  a  given  amount 
of  apples  with  one  of  our  presses 
than  with  any  other.  The 
juice  will  be  purer  and  bring 
higher  prices;  the  extra 
yield  soon  pays  for  the 
press.  We  make 

HYDRAULIC  & 

fn  all  sizei,  hand  or  power. 

20  to  300  barrels  per  day 
Also  Boilers,  Saw-Mills,  ~ 

Steam- Evaporator!,  Apple* 
butter  Cookers,  eto.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  FHEE. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

12  M^n  SI.,  Ml.  Giletd,  Ohio 

or  Room  124  p  39  Cortland  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


No  More  Hand  Pumping 

No  coal.  No  steam.  No  oil.  No  packing  or  labor. 

No  Cost  for  Motive  Power 

NIAGARA  AUTOMATIC  PUMP  I 
i  Hydraulic  Kam) 

works  night  and  day  on  any  brook, 
creek,  riveror  running  water. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Gov¬ 
ernments,  railroads  and 
public  Institutions,  farmers, 
owners  of  factories,  country 
homes  and  mines.  Write  to-J 
day  for  free  booklet. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co. 

140  NASSAU  STREEET,  NEW  YORK.  Factory;  CheBter,  P». 

WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  Wa 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAYANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA.  ILL 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

For  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 
Send  for  all  mills  advertised,  keep  the  best  and  return 
all  others.  We  pay  the  freight  and  send  mills  on 
lO  days’  free  trial.  39th  Annual  Catalogue  FREE 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


#  Am  the  Paint  Man 

EIGHT-YEAR  GUARANTEE -TWO  GALLONS  FREE  TO  TRY-B  MONTHS'  TIME  TO  PAY 

’  PAINT  is  a  new  paint— made  in  a  new  WRIT— .anld  nn  m  nan.  _ 1 _ .  -  ,  •  .a  •.  ... 


&3Z’G£cl<cjeZ 


MY  PAINT  is  a  new  paint— made  in  a  new  way — told  on  a  new  plan 
It  is  unique. 

My  paint  ia  unlike  any  other  paint  in  tlie  world. 

It  is  made  especially  f„r  you  after  your  order  is  received,  and  I 
pack  your  order  in  hermetically  sealed  cans 

I  ship  my  thick  pigment,  which  is  double  strength,  freshly  ground,  In 
separate  cans,  and  in  another  can  1  ship  the  puro,  old  process  Linseed  Oil— 
tbo  kind  you  used  to  buy  years  ago.  Any  child  can  Btir  them  together. 

,T,'‘is.i"  th.°  °D.>y  possible  way  that  you  can  get  fresh  paint  for  your  work, 
and  fresh  paint  is  the  only  good  paint.  1 

I  sell  my  O.  L.  Chase  Made -to- Order  Paint  direct 

from  my  factory  to  you  at  a  very  low  factory  price. 

,  Yo“  pay  no  paint  dealer’s  or  middle  man’s  profits.  It  is  the  most  econorn- 
Pftl"‘  “ad*,  for  first  cost,  and  because  of  the  extraordinarily  long 
wear,  it  reduces  the  average  of  your  painting  bills  at  least  fifty  per  cent. 


order  to  paint  your  buildings.  After  you  use  it,  stand  off  and  look  at  it.  If 
it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  and  as  represented  in  every  way.  ilie  uaint 
will  be  your*  free. 

No  other  paint  manufacturer  ever  made  such  a  liberal  offer,  and  I  make 
it  because  1  manufacture  the  best  paint  ever  put  on  the  market. 

I  go  even  further.  I  will  sell  my  paint  on  six  months’  time  to  responsible 
people  if  desired.  This  gives  you  ample  time  to  test  of  its  value. 

Back  of  my  agreement  for  quality,  I  also  put  a  guarantee  for  eight  years, 
the  longest  ever  put  upon  a  paint,  and  back  of  that  is  my  $50,000  bond. 

Before  buying  paint,  be  sure  and  send  for  my  paint  book.  It  will  not 
cost  you  a  cent.  It  is  the  finest  paint  book  ever  issued.  It  tells  the  whole  of  my 
paint  story  in  thu  most  convincing  and  common  sense  argument,  and  with  it 
comes  big  samples  of  all  colors  to  choose  from.  Drop  me  a  line  at  once.  1  will 
bo  glad  to  forward  you  the  booklet,  with  a  copy  of  my  written  guarantee,  etc. 

Yours  truly,  Q.  L.  CHASE,  The  Paint  Man, 
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HUBBARD’S 


The  Fertilizer  that  holds  the  record  for  BIG  GRASS, 
since  1891.  * 

Our  Boole,  "Hubbard's  Fertilizers  for  1900,"  sent  free  to 
any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


GRASS  AND  GRAIN 

FERTILIZER 

FOR  FALL  SEEDING 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Dry  Water  Works. — I  have  described 
our  water  system  several  times.  We  have 
a  drilled  six-inch  well  142  feet  deep  in  the 
barnyard — the  water  rising  to  within 
about  35  feet  of  the  surface.  Over  this 
well  stands  a  windmill  and  pump.  At  the 
top  of  the  barn  stands  a  wooden  tank 
holding  1,300  gallons.  The  water  is  forced 
to  this  tank,  and  when  we  put  it  up  we 
ran  a  pipe  underground  to  the  old  house 
— the  water  thus  entering  the  hot-water 
system  directly  without  any  separate  tank. 
There  were  also  two  hydrants — one  in  the 
barn  and  one  outside — pressure  from  the 
large  barn  tank  supplying  all.  This  system 
was  never  very  satisfactory.  The  hydrants 
rusted,  and  finally  leaked  badly.  The  di¬ 
rect  pressure  on  the  hot  water  boiler  ruined 
several  water  backs,  and  made  a  bad 
thumping  in  the  pipes.  We  also  had 
great  trouble  in  the  check  valves  at  the 
pump  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
keep  water  in  the  tank  when  most  needed 
there.  When  we  put  bathroom  fixtures 
in  the  new  house  I  hesitated,  fearing  that 
our  water  supply  would  fail.  We  shut  off 
the  water  to  the  old  house  and  ran  a  pipe 
to  the  new  one — entering  a  300-gallon  tank 
under  the  roof.  This  house  tank  stands 
at  such  a  level  that  the  big  barn  tank 
must  be  more  than  half  full  before  water 
will  flow  from  it  into  the  bouse  tank.  This 
means  a  surplus  of  water  that  is  worse 
than  dead  capital.  I  had  a  valve  put  in 
the  pipe  so  that  we  could  if  need  be  shut 
off  the  large  tank  and  pump  directly  into 
the  smaller  one.  The  windless  season 
came  upon  us,  but  we  managed  to  keep 
afloat  until  early  in  August.  Then  all  of 
a  sudden  I  was  informed  that  the  tank 
was  nearly  dry,  with  washing  day  at  hand, 
and  everyone  anxious  to  take  a  bath. 
It  was  one  of  those  hateful  days  when  the 
air  is  like  a  sponge  and  there  is  no  wind 
within  50  miles.  We  lashed  a  piece  of 
wood  to  the  pump  handle  so  as  to  give- 
more  “purchase”  to  the  elbow,  shut  the 
valve  to  the  big  tank  and  went  at  it.  There 
was  trouble  at  once.  A  float  valve  had 
been  put  in  the  house  tank  so  arranged 
that  only  a  little  trickle  of  water  could 
enter.  We  nearly  broke  the  pump  before 
we  realized  that  we  could  not  force  a  full 
stream  through  that  valve.  There  was  no 
sense  in  pumping  that  big  tank  full,  so  we 
took  that  float  valve  right  off  and  pumped 
a  full  stream  into  the  tank.  It  was  aston¬ 
ishing  how  much  easier  the  work  was 
made  by  lengthening  the  pump  handle.  In 
this  still  season  we  must  have  some  way 
of  pumping  into  the  house  tank  separately, 
and  thus  utilizing  all  our  power.  The 
alpmber  came  and  put  in  a  new  pipe  over 
the  float  valve.  When  we  open  this  pipe 
the  full  stream  of  water  flows  in.  When 
the  tank  fills  we  can  close  this  pipe,  and 
then  the  float  valve  operates  to  hold  the 
level  of  water.  This  scheme  has  worked 
first-rate  thus  far.  It  is  hard  to  make  a 
man  understand  the  value  of  a  good  water 
service  in  a  country  house  until  he  actually 
sees  it  in  operation.  It  is  a  question 
whether  anvone  is  justified  in  borrowing 
all  or  part  of  the  money  to  put  in  such 
improvements.  That  would  depend  some¬ 
what  upon  the  location — as  to  whether  it 
would  make  the  property  more  valuable. 
If  a  man  has  the  money  it  will  pay  big  in¬ 
terest  when  put  to  this  use.  I  sometimes 
see  cases  where  spring  water  is  piped  to 
barn  or  kitchen.  It  should  not  stop  there, 
but  go  on  to  a  tank  upstairs  so  as  to  give 
good  water  pressure.  From  our  experi¬ 
ence  I  would  avoid  all  direct  pressure 
upon  stoves  or  water  boilers,  and  also  all 
hydrants,  as  leaks  seem  most  likely  to  start 
in  them.  If,  as  we  do,  you  have  two 
tanks,  make  the  large  one  as  high  as  you 
can  with  safety  and  have  the  smaller  one 
arranged  so  that  the  full  power  can,  when 
needed,  be  pumped  against  it.  There  will 
be  times  when  the  human  back  must  lift 
this  water.  A  combination  of  wash  day, 
dog  day  and  remarks  from  the  women 
folks  call  for  both  philosophy  and  economy 
of  power — as  I  well  know. 

After  Supper. — A  comfortable  chair  on 
the  porch,  in  a  corner  where  the  breeze 
moves,  does  very  well  after  a  hard  day’s 
work  and  a  good  supper.  The  boys  are 
playing  ball  in  the  road,  the  little  girl  is 
fingering  the  piano,  and  the  women  folks 
are  taking  a  little  rest.  It  ranks  well  with 
any  other  hour  of  the  day!  A  man  like 
Mr.  Hartman  with  different  plantings  of 
corn  all  ripening  together  and  other  vege¬ 
tables  demanding  pickers  at  once,  must 
leave  a  vacant  chair  on  the  porch.  A 
dairyman  with  a  big  herd  of  cows  ach¬ 
ing-  with  milk  must  attend  to  business. 
Perhaps  this  little  after-supper  time  is  one 
of  the  blessings  that  go  with  the  mulch 
system  of  orcharding.  When  we  make  our 
young  trees  grow,  as  we  do,  by  piling 
grass  and  weeds  around  them,  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  a  few  lazy  moments.  But  what  does 
a  man  do  with  his  lazy  moments?  They 
are  nearly  as  much  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  man  as  his  hours  of 
labor — for  the  lazy  part  of  man’s  life 


should  .be  the  time  of  thought.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  many  a  man  has  upset  the  good 
he  did  through  his  hours  of  toil  by  what 
he  thought  in  his  idle  time. 

Wgll,  what  were  you  thinking  about? 

To  tell  you  the  truth  I  forgot  all  about 
my  plans  to  seed  Alfalfa  or  plant  straw¬ 
berries,  and  was  considering  what  Aunt 
Jennie  said  about  the  baby.  He  is  a  fine 
little  fellow,  healthy  and  amiable,  and  at 
the  base  of  bis  bead  above  the  nape  of 
his  neck  the  hair  curls  up  into  pretty  little 
ringlets. 

“I  wouldn’t  take  $1,000  for  that,”  said 
Aunt  Jennie,  as  she  patted  those  little 
curls  and  thought  of  the  twists  and  kinks 
the  little  chap  will  carry  in  his  hair  all 
through  life. 

“No,”  I  answered,  “but  he  will  see  the 
time  when  he  would  give  $10,000  if  his 
hair  didn’t  curl!” 

I  was  thinking  this  out  to  see  if  I  could 
justify  my  remark,  and  I  believe  it  can  be 
done.  What  these  fond  mothers  see  in 
their  sons  is  one  thing  and  what  the  crit¬ 
ical  world  sees  is  quite  another.  We  all 
write  poetry  at  some  time  or  other,  but  the 
years  sift  us  out.  About  one  in  a  million 
goes  on  and  really  adds  to  the  world’s 
store  of  poetry.  Happy  are  those  of  the 
999,999  who  quit  in  time  and  take  up  the 
stern  work  of  straight-haired  men. 

But  why  are  you  so  down  on  poets  and 
poetry? 

I  am  not.  I  probably  read  as  much  good 
poetry  during  the  year  as  any  one  I  know, 
but  as  a  reformed  poet  I  feel  somewhat  like 
the  man  who  puts  himself  up  as  a  terrible 
example.  When  I  was  younger  than  I 
am  now  I  knew- a  German  cook — his  hair 
curled.  He  could  make  an  apple  pie  that 
was  a  dream,  but  he  thought  he  could 
sing,  which  was  a  nightmare.  He  wanted 
to  serenade  a  young  woman,  and  offered 
me  a  dozen  pies  if  I  would  teach  him  a 
suitable  song.  I  ought  to  have  told  him 
he  was  an  old  fool,  but  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  I  wanted  those  pies,  so  I  selected 
Byron’s  “Maid  of  Athens.”  He  got  the 
tune  right,  but  would  insist  upon  singing: 

“Maid  of  Athens,  ere  I  goes  away !” 

The  night  came,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  verse  the  young  woman  threw 
a  pail  of  water  with  such  good  aim  that 
there  was  nothing  buoyant  left  about  the 
singer  except  the  natural  curl  in  his  hair. 
What  it  represented  drove  him  on  to  pay 
the  pies  and  also  keep  up  his  singing.  I 
have  lived  to  learn  that  the  cruel  world 
has  colder  water  and  a  better  aim  than 
that  young  woman.  As  a  rule  a  homely, 
straight-haired  man  gets  his  dose  and 
stops  singing  to  the  impossible.  Too 
often  the  curl  in  the  hair  won’t  let  a  man 
quit  when  he  should!  If  any  man  is  to 
criticise  what  I  say  I  would  rather  have 
him  over  45  years  of  age! 

Farm  Notes. — We  began  digging  the 
Irish  Cobbler  potatoes  the  second  week  in 
August.  The  yield  is  first-rate,  and  the 
potatoes  the  best  we  ever  had.  I  think  it 
better  to  get.tbe  potatoes  out  early  and 
sell  them  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  rot. 

.  .  .  The  Japanese  millet  finally  got  to 

the  barn — not  in  the  best  of  shape.  We 
are  to  make  a  lawn  where  this  millet 
grew.  Right  after  the  millet  was  taken 
off  we  spread  a  heavy  coat  of  spent  ma¬ 
nure  from  the  hotbeds  and  plowed  the 
whole  under  deep.  It  will  be  thoroughly 
worked  with  the  spring-tooth  harrow 
again  and  again,  chopped  up  and  smoothed 
down  until  it  is  fine.  The  stones  are  to 
be  picked  up  and  thrown  into  deep  ditches. 
Then  we  shall  give  the  soil  a  good  dress¬ 
ing  of  lime  and  seed  heavily  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  ...  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
back  out  on  my  scheme  for  sowing  Al¬ 
falfa  this  Fall,  but  that  orchard  where  the 
cow  peas  are  is  too  weedy.  The  season 
has  been  such  that  the  weeds  beat  the 
peas,  and  I  do  not  dare  to  sow  Alfalfa 
after  such  a  weedy  mass.  It  could  not 
have  a  fair  show.  So  I  shall  cut  the  peas 
and  weeds,  work  up  the  ground,  and  sow 
rye  and  wheat  to  be  cut  next  Spring  for 
green  forage,  and  follow  with  corn  in 
hills.  The  third  cutting  of  Alfalfa  seems 
to  grow  faster  even  than  the  others,  and 
every  time  I  look  at  it  I  feel  worse  about 
those  weeds  in  the  cow  peas.  ...  I 
have  had  words  of  praise  for  the  Sher¬ 
wood  steel  harness,  which  works  with  a 
single  chain  between  the  horses  instead  of 
traces.  For  plowing  and  working  among 
trees  this  harness  is  very  satisfactory,  but 
we  had  trouble  with  it  the  other  day. 
While  plowing  one  of  the  horses  got 
frightened  and  ran,  pulling  the  other 
along  with  her.  She  got  her  foot  over 
the  chain  in  some  way  and  tore  the  inside 
of  her  leg.  There  could  not  have  been 
so  much  damage  with  the  usual  trace  har¬ 
ness. 

Late  Poultry  Food. — Here  is  a  new 
one : 

I  have  just  bought  some  land  :  three  acres 
of  this  I  wish  to  put  right  in  something 
that  will  produce  green  feed  for  my  poultry 
this  Winter.  Land  is  now  cut  up  into  little 
patches  of  corn,  potatoes,  oats  and  grass. 
Will  you  tell  me  what  crops  there  Is  yet 
time  for?  What  best  fertilizer  to  use  and 
how  to  plant  so  as  to  hurry  growth? 

New  York.  e.  w.  b. 

It  is  quite  late  in  this  latitude  to  plant 


such  crops;  still  you  can  do  something  up 
to  August  15.  Crimson  clover  will  do. 
Simply  work  the  soil  by  plowing  or  har¬ 
rowing  and  sow  the  seed  broadcast  at  the 
rate  of  12  pounds  per  acre,  lightly  covered 
with  a  smoothing  harrow  or  drag.  This 
will  give  good  pasture  for  the  hens  and 
also  a  short  crop  for  cutting.  Dwarf  Es¬ 
sex  rape  is  another  good  crop.  The  seed 
is  like  turnip.  Fit  the  ground  and  sow  at 
the  rate  of  three  pounds  per  acre,  like 
the  Crimson  clover.  This  rape  will  also 
make  good  hen  pasture  until  late  in  the 
season.  White  turnips  sowed  the  same  as 
rape  will  give  a  good  crop.  If  you  can  get 
cabbage  plants  set  them  out  in  rows  three 
feet  apart  and  a  foot  in  the  row,  giving 
good  culture.  They  probably  will  not 
make  full  heads,  but  will  furnish  much 
green  feed.  A  patch  of  barley  sowed 
broadcast  on  plowed  ground  will  give 
some  forage  and  also  a  similar  patch  of 
rye.  You  can  sow  Crimson  clover,  rape 
and  turnips  right  in  the  corn  if  the  crop  is 
fairly  clean,  cultivating  or  raking  the 
seed  in. 

Souring  Land. — We  have  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  questions  like  this : 

Oh  July  18  I  plowed  under  a  piece  of 
buckwheat.  Intending  to  sow  it  to  wheat 
when  the  time  comes.  Some  people  tell  me 
that  plowing  under  a  green  crop  in  hot 
weather  Is  liable  to  sour  the  land,  and  I 
Intended  to  harrow  once  or  twice  and  plow 
it  again,  at  least  a  month  before  sowing 
wheat.  Would  it  be  better  not  to  plow  it 
again?  In  either  ease  I  shall  work  the 
ground  thoroughly  before  sowing.  The  soil 
is  a  light  sand.  J.  a.  j. 

New  York. 

Those  people  are  right.  While  such 
plowing  does  not  always  leave  the  land 
sour  it  is  liable  to  do  so,  especially  when 
the  green  crop  is  very  rank  and  full  of 
sap.  This  trouble  seems  to  be  particularly 
bad  at  the  South,  where  in  Summer  the 
ground  is  hotter.  It  is  overcome  by  using 
a  ton  or  more  of  lime  to  the  acre,  spread 
on  the  rough  furrows  and  well  harrowed 
in.  The  cultivation  and  harrowing  you 
speak  of  are  good  for  the  soil.  The  con¬ 
stant  and  thorough  stirring  will  let  in  the 
sun  and  air,  and  this  will  help  sweeten  the 
soil.  By  all  means,  give  it  a  thorough 
working.  The  land  may  not  be  too  sour. 
Why  not  try  the  litmus  test?  Buy  a  few 
strips  of  blue  litmus  paper  at  a  drug  store. 
Take  fair  samples  of  the  soil  and  fill  a 
cup  or  glass.  Moisten  just  enough  to 
make  the  soil  pack  tight,  thrust  a  knife 
down  into  the  damp  soil,  then  put  down 
into  this  hole  a  strip  of  the  litmus  paper 
and  push  the  soil  up  around  it.  Leave  it 
so  for  an  hour,  then  take  it  out  without 
tearing.  If  the  soil  is  acid  the  color  of 
the  blue  paper  will  have  changed  to  a  red. 

Cow  Peas. — I  like  to  get  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  I  can  regarding  the  behavior  of 
cow  peas  in  the  North.  Here  is  a  case 
where  buckwheat  is  given  place  over 
them : 

While  looking  over  Green’s  fruit  farm 
yesterday,  my  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  cow  peas  which  have  been  so  wide¬ 
ly  recommended  as  a  cover  crop  valuable 
for  plowing  under  as  green  manure  grow 
vigorously  only  on  the  most  fertile  portion 
of  the  field  where  it  is  least  needed.  Owing 
to  this  serious  drawback  my  foreman  says, 
he  has  about  decided  not  to  sow  any  more 
for  plowing  under  as  a  green  crop.  He  has 
learned  by  experience  that  buckwheat  and 
rye  grow  almost  equally  vigorous  on  every 
part  of  the  field,  on  the  infertile  as  well  as 
the  fertile  parts ;  therefore,  for  this  reason 
he  prefers  buckwheat  and  rye.  He  finds  no 
crop  that  smothers  the  weeds  so  successfully 
as  buckwheat,  and  there  is  no  plant  that 
grows  so  rapidly  with  us.  Weeds  start 
freely  when  buckwheat  is  sown,  but  they  are 
very  quickly  overgrown  and  submerged  by 
other  rapid  growing  plants  or  buckwheat. 

C.  A.  GREEN. 

I  noticed  much  the  same  thing  when  we 
began  to  grow  cow  peas.  They  made  but 
a  feeble  growth  on  poor  land.  This  was 
hard  to  understand,  since  I  had  seen  them 
in  the  South  rtiaking  a  strong  growth  on 
soil  so  poor  that  rye  was  almost  a  failure. 
It  was  found  that  as  the  cow  peas  were 
grown  year  after  year  or  in  alternate 
years  on  the  same  ground,  the  crops  grew 
heavier.  It  is  also  true  that  when  grown 
on  rich  soil  we  rarely  find  the  knots  or 
nodules  growing  on  the  roots.  This  seems 
to  show  that  when  first  grown  the  peculiar 
bacteria  which  live  on  the  cow  pea  roots 
are  not  present  in  the  soil,  while  after  two 
or  three  crops  have  been  grown  the  bac¬ 
teria  multiply  and  help  the  crop.  The 
reason  why  the  cow  pea  does  so  well  in 
some  sections  is  because  these  bacteria 
obtain  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and  thus  on 
poor  soil  provide  the  food  which  the 
richer  soil  supplies.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
Mr.  Green  will  find  that  after  a  few  years 
the  cow  peas  will  do  much  better  on 
poor  soil  than  they  do  now.  Still,  I  can¬ 
not  say  that  at  Rochester  they  will  prove 
superior  to  buckwheat  or  rye,  because  we 
must  admit  that  the  cow  pea  is  by  nature 
a  southern  plant,  and  does  its  best  south 
of  Philadelphia.  At  the  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  cow  peas  grow  so  rapid¬ 
ly  that  they  smother  out  the  weeds.  On 
the  other  hand  I  have  a  field  of  cow  peas 
this  year  that  has  proved  a  failure  as  a 
weed  killer.  The  cold  wet  season  held 
the  cow  peas  back  until  the  ragweed  got 
above  them,  so  that  the  field  is  more  foul 
l  with  weeds  now  than  when  I  started. 

H.  W.  c. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say  that 
the  best  Investment  they  ever  made  WM 
when  they  bought  an 

Electric  HaWagon 

Low  wheels,  wide  tires ;  easy  work,  light  draft. 
We’ll  sell  you  a  set  of  the  best  steel  wheels 
made  for  your  old  wagon.  Spoke  united  with 
hub.  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose* 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Boa  88.  Quincy,  III. 


STEEL 
WHEELS 

with  wide  tires  double  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  farm  wagon. 
We  furnish  them  any  size  to 
fit  any  axle.  Cheaper  than  re¬ 
pairing  old  wheels.  Catalogue/ree. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO„  Box70a.  Quincy,  Ill. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


structed.  Saves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  yon  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co.f 

Box  17,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


The  Baler  for  speed.  Bales  12  to  18  tons  a  day. 
Has  40  inch  feed  hole.  Adapted  to  bank  barn 
work.  Stands  up  to  its  work — no  digging  holes 
for  wheels.  Self-feed  Attachment  increases 
capacity,  lessens  labor,  makes  better  bales  and 
does  not  increase  draft.  Send  for  catalogue.' 


Sandwich  Mfg.  Co.,  157  Main  St„  Sandwich,  Ills. 


68Tons 


HAY 


In  Ten  Hours 


We  can  prove  it 
Ask  for  free 
catalogue. 

Columbia 
Baler. 


Aim  Arbor  Machine  Co. 

Box  64,  Ann  Arbor,  Micb. 


Cutaway  Tools  (or  Large  Hay  Crops. 


CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

BUSH  AND  BOQ  PLOW 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  land 
true,  moves  1,S00  tons  of 
earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 


DOUBLE  ACTION  JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 


NO  MORE' 
~  USE  FOR 

<PL0WY 
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_  n 

^-*-353  “  S^D  FOP 

CIRCULARS  lOTHE^Zl 

CUTAWAY  =g 
,jk  HARROW C0o 

■WLt HIGGANUM  CONN-^ 
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EASY, 
FAST 
CUTTING 
&  ELEVA¬ 
TING 


BALDWIN  and  A|.ilore 
GALE-BALDWIN  UUIIBlO 

for  both  ensilage  and  dry  fodder  are  the  modern, 
typical  machines.  Smooth,  easy  running  and  fast 
cutting  distinguish  them.  Elevate  to  till  any  silo, 
carry  to  right  or  left  or  straight  away.  Strong 
self-feed,  cut  four  lengths,  perfection  safety  de¬ 
vices.  Sizes  for  hand  and  power.  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  BELCHER  C  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

Box  75,  Chlcopoe  Falls,  Mm*. 
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with  Machines 
suited  tothe  Work 


Fill  the 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
v/e  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for.  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

TI1E  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  25,  1906. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  fanners  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

The  National  Stockman  and  Farmer  has  a  good  arti¬ 
cle  on  the  Seedless  apple.  Its  investigations  appear  to 
show  that  the  fruit  lacks  both  novelty  and  quality,  while 
the  methods  employed  by  the  introducer  are  peculiar  to 
say  the  least.  This  is  good  work  on  the  part  of  the 
Stockman.  Now  may  we  not  hope  for  help  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  Mr.  Wadsworth? 

* 

The  farm  labor  question  is  enlivened  this  week  by  the 
experience  of  a  woman  who  was  forced  to  sell  a  good 
farm  through  lack  of  sober  and  industrious  help.  The 
liquor  problem  hits  the  farm  labor  question  hard.  Next 
week  we  shall  hear  from  a  man  who  left  a  city  job  to 
become  a  hired  man — and  is  glad  he  went!  We  shall 
have  a  number  of  these  farm  problems  thrashed  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

* 

Reports  from  all  over  show  that  there  are  fewer  eggs 
held  in  cold  storage  now  than  at  this  time  last  year. 
This  shortage  is  nearly  20  per  cent  in  New  York,  10 
per  cent  in  Boston  and  nearly  15  per  cent  in  Chicago. 
The  consumption  is  enormous — in  Boston  more  than 
10,000  cases  are  required  per  month  than  last  Summer. 
All  this  is  cheering  for  the  hen.  In  Spite  of  all  the 
efforts  to  “boom”  the  poultry  business  man  fails  in  his 
duty  and  the  egg  business  prospers. 

% 

It  is  an  event  of  some  importance  to  record  the  first 
auto  milk  wagon.  Here  it  is : 

I  saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  query :  “Who  will  drive  th* 
first  auto  milk  wagon?"  A  Knox  tonneau  ear  has  been  de¬ 
livering  milk  and  cream  in  this  vicinity  for  several  months, 
the  tonneau  removed  and  a  body  fitted  to  carry  milk  cans 
and  bottles.  It  is  owned  in  Tiverton,  R.  I.  w.  h.  b. 

Fa'l  River,  Mass. 

Before  many  years  we  shall  doubtless  learn  that  this 
auto  drives  home  and  uses  its  power  to  run  a  milking 
machine,  a  separator  and  milk  bottler!  As  usual,  the 
Yankees  are  ahead! 

* 

Three  weeks  ago  “A  Farmer’s  Daughter”  discussed 
the  hired  help  question  in  a  way  that  stirred  up  a  lively 
correspondence.  Some  interest  has  been  manifested  in 
the  farm  from  which  this  article  was  written,  and  we 
have  arranged  with  “A  Farmer’s  Daughter”  to  write 
monthly  reports  of  business  and  farm  operations.  They 
will  be  somewhat  after  the  line  followed  by  Mr.  Cos¬ 
grove,  and  we  feel  safe  in  telling  our  readers  that  they 
will  be  instructed  by  the  story  of  this  piece  of  Bay  State 
farm  mechanism,  with  Jersey  cows  for  motive  power. 
The  first  article  will  appear  next  week. 

* 

The  apple  shippers  seem  to  be  overdoing  the  crop  re¬ 
port  business.  Some  of  the  papers  claim  the  heaviest 
yield  of  apples  ever  known,  larger  than  that  of  1896! 
The  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  goes  so  far  as 
to  predict  lower  Winter  prices  than  last  year.  We  can 
find  nothing  in  the  situation  to  warrant  any  such  predic¬ 
tions.  Our  reports  uniformly  show  less  fruit  than  last 
year,  especially  in  sections  where  orcharding  is  a  main 
business.  Every  year  the  shippers  and  dealers  attempt 
to  spread  the  report  of  large  crops,  the  object  being  to 


frighten  growers  so  that  they  will  sell  early  at  low 
prices.  In  a  season  like  the  present,  when  almost  every 
report  from  growers  indicates  a  reduced  crop,  what  folly 
it  is  to  talk  about  a  yield  equal  to  that  of  1896 ! 

# 

We  are  giving  some  time  to  James  W.  Wadsworth 
and  the  effort  to  keep  him  at  home,  but  let  us  not  forget 
the  amendment  to  be  voted  in  Minnesota.  Every  farmer 
and  gardener  in  that  State  should  vote  for  that  amend¬ 
ment  and  work  for  it  as  well.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the 
important  section : 

Section  18.  Any  person  may  sell  or  peddle  the  products 
of  the  farm  or  garden  occupied  and  cultivated  by  him  with¬ 
out  obtaining  a  license  therefor. 

A  little  thought  will  show  any  farmer  how  important 
this  is.  The  amendment  is  needed  in  Minnesota  because 
that  State  has  an  old  law  forbidding  class  legislation, 
and  it  is  necessary  specially  to  exempt  farmers  by  law. 
Every  farmer  in  the  State  ought  to  vote  for  his  own 
interests.  \\  bile  those  of  us  who  live  outside  the  State 
cannot  vote,  it  is  one  of  those  far-reaching  questions 
which  concern  us  all. 

5k 

Never  before,  since  cheese-making  became  a  commer¬ 
cial  interest,  lias  the  trade  been  in  a  more  healthy  condi¬ 
tion  than  now.  Several  causes,  no  doubt,  contribute  to  this 
condition.  After  our  loss  of  the  export  trade  resulting 
from  the  use  of  the  skimmer  and  manufacture  of  filled 
cheese  we  began  a  systematic  effort  to  rebuild.  The 
passage  of  the  anti-filled  cheese  law  opened  up  a  large 
trade  with  the  South,  and  they  are  to-day  liberal  buyers. 
The  general  prosperity  of  the  West  has  largely  increased 
their  orders,  and  now  the  foreign'  trade  has  again  been 
active ;  in  fact,  for  a  time  this  Spring  taking  everything 
in  sight.  Another  factor  which  is  not  so  easily  proven 
by  exact  data  is  an  understanding  that  cheese  is  not  only 
a  wholesome,  but  one  of  the  cheapest  foods.  The  dealers 
at  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Board  of  Trade  meeting  recently 
reported  not  to  exceed  two-thirds  the  amount  of  stock 
in  storage  of  one  year  ago,  and  cheese  shipped  very 
close  to  the  hoop.  In  the  face  of  these  figures  the  old 
cheese  sections  of  New  York  are  being  reduced  by  the 
demand  for  milk  for  city  use  and  special  manufacture. 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  prices  must  for  a  time  re¬ 
main  good,  and  that  new  territory  must  be  found.  This 
cannot  come  from  the  sparsely  settled  dairy  sections  of 
the  West.  Cheese  cannot,  like  butter,  be  made  where 
cow  population  is  light.  The  whole  milk  must  be  hauled 
to  a  common  center.  The  cheese  sections  are  more  gen¬ 
erally  equipped  than  formerly  for  Winter  handling  of 
milk,  and  the  business  is  not  as  demoralizing  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  as  when  it  was  necessary  to  close  up  shop 
November  1. 

5k 

We  are  very  glad  to  print  the  enclosed  letter  from  a 
friend  in  Genesee  County,  N.  Y. : 

I  differ  with  you  in  your  opinion  of  the  lion.  .Tames  W. 
Wadsworth,  page  604.  You  should  give  Mr.  Wadsworth 
credit  for  having  a  little  common  sense.  I  have  known 
him  a  good  many  years,  and  have  always  found  him  true 
to  the  interests,  as  he  saw  it,  of  the  majority  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  his  district.  He  may  see  it  differently  from  you  and 
I,  but  have  we  a  right  to  say  he  is  dishonest,  and  condemn 
him  for  his  action  in  his  vote  on  two  hills,  and  give  him  no 
credit  whatever  for  the  good  he  has  done,  and  advise  the 
farmers  to  beat  him  at  the  polls  this  Fall?  I  have  not 
seen  Mr.  Wadsworth  this  year,  and  do  not  know  that  I 
shall  see  him  this  Fall.  I  do  not  believe  he  ever  said  he 
did  not  care  for  the  Granges  and  farmers’  clubs  of  his  dis¬ 
trict.  He  is  not  that  kind  of  a  man,  but  a  perfect  gen¬ 
tleman  wherever  placed,  and  wants  the  support  of  every 
voter  in  his  district,  but  if  any  feel  that  they  cannot  sup¬ 
port  him  at  the  polls  he  at  least  wants  them  to  think  he  is 
an  honest  man.  f.  t.  miller. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  cannot  afford  to  be  unjust  to  anyone, 
whether,  it  be  the  wealthy  Mr.  Wadsworth  or  a  day 
laborer.  It  came  to  us  on  what  seemed  good  authority 
that  Mr.  Wadsworth  sneered  at  the  Grange  and  farmers’ 
clubs,  and  said  he  could  and  would  be  re-elected  in  spite 
of  them.  If  this  report  is  wrong  we  will  gladly  correct 
it.  Whatever  Mr.  Wadsworth  may  think  about  the 
Grange  there  is  no  question  as  to  what  the  members  of 
that  organization  think  about  him.  They  seem  to  op¬ 
pose  him  to  a  man !  Not  one  word  can  be  said  against  the 
personal  character  of  Mr.  Wadsworth.  There  is  only 
one  question  which  interests  us — is  he  a  true  representa¬ 
tive  of  what  farmers  desire  and  need?  We  think  not. 

1  here  is  a  long  article  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
from  which  the  following  is  taken : 

lie  is  known  in  New  York,  where  he  has  been  in  politics 
for  many  years.  Up  in  the  Genesee  Valley  the  name  Wads¬ 
worth  is  the  synonym  for  wealth,  aristocracy,  riding  to 
hounds  and  ownership  of  the  Republican  party.  You  see, 
the  Wadsworths  are  the  overlords  of  Livingston  County. 

.  .  .  He  tells  the  people  what  he  wants  and  the  people 
gladly  give  it  to  him.  They  have  to  be  glad,  for  it  would 
make  no  difference  if  they  were  sorry.  He’d  get  it  anyway. 
By  and  large,  there  is  no  prettier  political  machine  than 
the  Wadsworth  one  that  operates  in  Livingston  County  and 
iu  the  other  counties  of  the  Thirty-fourth  New  York  Dis¬ 
trict.  It  has  been  built  by  assiduous  toil.  It  works  like 
a  clock. 

We  never  yet  saw  a  man  with  such  a  machine  who 
could  be  said  to  represent  the  people.  Such  a  person 
usually  represents  the  machine  or  himself.  Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth’s  record  on  the  oleo  and  meat  inspection  bills 


should  condemn  him  in  the  eyes  of  any  fair-minded 
farmer.  He  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  a  perfect  gentle¬ 
man,  but  a  few  other  qualities  are  needed  in  the  man 
who  represents  agriculture  at  Washington.  President 
Roosevelt  understood  this  perfectly  when  he  wrote  Mr. 
Wadsworth  that  his  bill  was  “very,  very  bad.”  He  told 
the  truth,  and  gave  the  reason  why  Mr.  Wadsworth 
should  not  represent  farmers ! 

5k 

J.  L.  Normand,  of  Louisiana,  is  an  expert  in  hybridiz¬ 
ing  fruits.  What  he  says  about  seedless  apples  is  worth 
reading  at  any  time,  especially  while  people  are  all  ears, 
listening  to  words  of  wisdom  from  John  F.  Spencer. 
Here  we  have  Mr.  Normand’s  views: 

The  discussion  as  to  how  seedless  fruits  are  produced  is 
very  interesting.  The  only  way  I  know  of  from  practical 
experience  is  to  cross  two  somewhat  distantly  related  fruits, 
and  the  result  will  be  most  likely  to  produce  seedless  fruits. 
I  have  two  variety  of  oranges  bearing  here  on  my  experi¬ 
mental  grounds  that  were  evolved  by  crossing  the  sweet 
orange  with  the  C.  trifoliata  that  are •  seedless,  or  nearly 
scr.  I)r.  II.  ,T.  Webber,  in  charge  of  the  plant  breeding  in¬ 
vestigations  at  Washington.  D.  C..  has  obtained  similar 
results  in  his  production  of  the  Willets,  Rusk  and  Morton 
citranges.  Luther  Burbank  obtained  a  seedless  plum  by 
crossing  the  domesticated  plum  on  the  wild  Beach  plum  of 
the  Pacific  coast ;  these  two  plums  are  distantly  related. 
The  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  seems  to  run  hand  in 
hand  in  that  respect.  By  crossing  the  jack  with  the 
horse  the  progeny  will  be  barren — seedless — the  Muscovy 
with  the  puddle  duck  will  make  a  mule  duck  unable  to  pro¬ 
duce  its  species  any  further.  Let  us  not  condemn  Mr. 
Spencer  before  we  hear  from  him.  Ills  secret  process  may 
be  that  he  has  crossed  the  apple  with  the  Red  haw,  haw¬ 
thorn  or  May  apple,  which  are  related  to  the  apple,  and 
grow  wild  nearly  all  over  this  country.  I  believe  such 
crosses  would  produce  seedless  apples;  in  fact,  I  am  work¬ 
ing  at  that  myself,  and  I  believe  if  I  can  infuse  the  deli¬ 
cate  strawberry-pineapple  aroma  of  the  May  haw  that  a 
superior  early  apple  can  be  produced  that  may  be  better 
suited  to  the  South  than  those  we  now  have. 

Louisiana.  j.  l.  normand. 

Condemn  Mr.  Spencer?  Let  the  thought  perish  at 
once!  If  we  wait  until  we  hear  from  him  before  doing 
so  there  is  not  likely  to  be  much  condemnation.  On  the 
next  page  Mr.  Van  Deman  gives  what  he  considers  good 
evidence  to  show  that  the  “Seedless  apple”  is  merely  an 
old  seedling  of  very  little  value.  Mr.  Van  Deman  is 
well  known,  and  it  is  certainly  up  to  Mr.  Spencer  to 
break  a  hole  through  Van  Deman’s  evidence.  We  call 
upon  him  to  do  so,  or  we  shall  have  the  right  to  assume 
that  Van  Deman  is  right.  But  just  mark  the  difference 
between  Spencer  and  Normand!  The  latter  states 
plainly  what  he  is  trying  to  do,  and  if  he  succeeds  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  seedless  apple  will  tell  frankly  where  it  came 
from.  Spencer,  on  the  other  hand,  refuses  to  answer  a 
plain  question,  even  when  cornered  by  the  best  experts 
in  the  land.  Now,  Mr.  Spencer,  is  Van  Deman’s  story 
true ? 


BREVITIES. 

The  dog  days  dog  our  footsteps  this  year. 

It's  hard  to  work  on  at  a  new  thing  in  the  face  of  op¬ 
position — but  the  seat  of  success  has  a  soft  cushion. 

It  is  said  that  some  apples  do  not  contain  enough 
sugar  to  make  a  vinegar  that  will  grade  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ard. 

In  Germany  12%  per  cent  of  all  the  land  cultivated  is 
planted  to  potatoes.  This  is  for  human  food,  stock  feeding 
and  alcohol  making. 

Do  bees  carry  the  germs  of  Pear  blight  from  tree  to  tree? 
So  it  is  said  and  yet,  if  the  bees  did  not  pass  from  one  tree 
to  another,  there  would  would  be  no  pears. 

The  latest  addition  to  labor’s  ranks,  says  tnc  Florists 
Exchange,  is  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Rural,  Horticul¬ 
tural  and  Agricultural  Wage  Earners  of  America.  The 
headquarters  is  in  Dallas,  Tex. 

Australia  has  raised  the  import  duty  on  stripper  har¬ 
vesters,  plows  and  disk  cultivators  from  12%  to  25  per 
cent,  but  if  the  selling  price  of  similar  machines  made 
in  Australia  is  unduly  increased  the  government  will  sus¬ 
pend  the  additional  duty. 

This  from  the  late  Congressman  H.  C.  Adams :  “And 
if  any  young  fellow  asks  my  advice  about  making  farming 
ills  vocation,  I  ask  him,  “Are  you  man  enough?  If  not, 
don  t ;  but  go  and  be  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  or  a  preacher, 
or  something  of  that  sort.” 

Here  Is  a  commission  from  one  of  our  best  contributors  : 
“I  will  write  you  up  a  small  story  about  Alfalfa  for  hog 
pasture.  I  will  let  you  do  the  fighting,  as  I  am  out  of 
training.”  We  accept,  and  make  choice  of  weapons — 
printer’s  ink,  the  principles  to  stand  at  least  500  miles 
apart. 

“Since  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  carried  the  New  World  fruit 
over  seas,  no  occurrence  in  its  history  is  half  so  interest¬ 
ing:  What  do  you  suppose  this  man  is  talking  about? 

Why,  the  “invention”  of  that  Vineless  potato.  It  isn’t 
half  so  interesting  as  the  action  of  the  postal  authorities 
in  shutting  the  “Vineless”  out  of  the  mails. 

Farmers’  Bulletin,  No.  254  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Washington  is  devoted  to  cucumbers.  The  au¬ 
thor,  Prof.  L.  C.  Corbett  has  collected  valuable  material  on 
the  treatment  of  cucumbers  both  out  of  doors  and  under 
glass,  diseases  and  enemies,  and  there  is  also  a  useful  de¬ 
scription  of  salting  and  pickling  cucumbers  commercially. 

On  page  641  we  printed  a  note  from  a  Massachusetts 
woman  who  carefully  seeded  a  small  patch  of  Alfalfa 
for  her  hens.  She  adds:  “It  came  up  in  three  days,  stayed 
quiet  a  few  days,  then  sent  up  a  third  leaf  June  28.  To¬ 
day,  August  9,  I  have  just  measured  a  stalk  which  rs 
exactly  two  feet  high  with  many  branches.  The  bud  has 
half  a  dozen  blue  blooms.  Compare  this  any  New  Eng¬ 
land  grass,  grown  from  the  seed  in  less  than  two  months !” 
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" SEEDLESS  "  APPlE  NOTES . 

After  all  that  is  really  known  and  that  which  has  been 
said  about  “seedless”  apples  in  the  rural  press  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  past,  it  seems  strange  to  me,  and  may  be  se 
to  others,  that  still  more  is  called  for  on  the  subject. 
So-called  “bloomless,  seedless  and  coreless”  apples  have 
been  known  and  described  in  print  for  many  years  past, 
but  nothing  good  has  ever  been  known  of  any  of  them. 
My  own  first  personal  knowledge  of  any  of  the  varieties 
was  soon  after  I  became  the  Pomologist  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  In  the  annual  report  of  that 
Department  for  1888  (I  think  it  was),  I  published  an  il¬ 
lustrated  notice  of  a  worthless  variety  that  was  growing 
near  Flag  Pond,  Virginia.  The  man  who  had  the  tree 
did  not  try  to  push  the  variety  after  we  had  correspond¬ 
ed  about  it,  and  I  had  given  warning  to  the  public  of  its 
worthless  character. 

From  the  time  of  the  quiet  dropping  of  the  Virginia 
variety  I  saw  and  heard  almost  nothing  of  seedless 
apples  until  the  booming  of  the  variety  said 
to  have  been  originated  by  J.  F.  Spencer,  of 
Colorado,  began.  I  received  and  now  have  the  circulars 
that  came  from  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  to  sell  the 
trees  and  some  of  the  evidently  inspired  newspaper  puffs 
about  it.  They  would  at  once  disgust  any  well-posted 
fruit  grower,  but,  probably,  attracted  and  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  many  of  the  unwary.  At  the  St.  Louis  Exposi¬ 
tion,  in  October,  1904,  I  saw  specimens  of  this  apple  in 
the  Colorado  exhibit,  and  asked  the  privilege  of  the  at¬ 
tendants  to  inspect  them,  b  :t  they  were  locked  in  a 
glass  case,  and  I  was  not  permitted  to  do  so.  I  at  once 
thought  I  recognized  in  them  the  old  apple  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  for  the  shape,  size  and  color  were  practically  the 
same,  except  for  the  higher  color  that  is  given  by  the 
climate  of  Colorado  to  all  apples.  Flowever,  I  am  not 
certain  that  they  are  the  same.  The  Winter  following 
I  was  given  a  chance  to  handle,  taste  and  otherwise  in¬ 
spect  samples  of  the  variety  at  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the  officials  told  me 
they  were  genuine,  and  had  come  from  the  Spencer  peo¬ 
ple.  There  was  a  core  in  every  one  I  saw  cut,  but  almost 
no  seeds;  the  size  small;  color,  dull,  greenish  red;  the 
quality  poor 

Last  year,  1905,  when  I  was  judging  the  fruits  at  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  at  Portland.  Oregon,  an  old 
gentleman,  Mr.  Charles  Waters,  of  White  Salmon, 
Washington,  came  to  me  with  some  specimens  of  what 
he  called  a  “Seedless”  apple.  They  were  only  about  half 
grown,  he  said,  as  the  time  when  he  first  came  to  me 
was  during  the  Summer.  As  he  was  at  the  Exposition 
several  days  that  trip  we  had  repeated  conversations 
about  this  apple  and  other  fruits,  for  he  was  an  old  pio¬ 
neer  nurseryman  from  Wisconsin,  and  a  very  interesting 
man,  and  had  a  good  memory,  although  he  was  then  85 
years  old.  He  said  that  when  he  was  living  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  some  40  years  ago,  he  read  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
of  a  Seedless  apple  growing  in  Virginia,  and  procured 
scions  of  it,  from  which  he  grew  many  nursery  trees. 
Some  of  these  he  planted  in  his  orchard  there  and  others 
he  sold,  but  only  to  a  few  people  for  trial.  A  cold  Win¬ 
ter  killed  down  most  of  the  trees  in  both  orchards  and 
nursery,  but  not  all  of  them  below  the  grafts.  The  or¬ 
chard  trees  had  not  then  borne  fruit  and  he  therefore 
could  not  judge  it.  Soon  after  that  time  he  moved  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  took  along  some  of  the  scions. 
From  these  he  grew  trees  in  a  nursery  at  The  Dalles, 
Oregon,  and  also  planted  some  on  his  farm  at  White 
Salmon,  Washington,  which  is  across  the  Columbia 
River,  and  not  far  from  Tbe  Dalles,  being  immediately 
opposite  Hood  River.  Th?  trees  grew  well,  but  before 
they  fruited  he  went  to  Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  and 
took  with  him  some  small  trees  of  this  same  so-called 
“Seedless”  apple  and  gave  them  to  J.  F.  Spencer,  who 
is  his  brother-in-law.  That  is,  I  fully  believe,  where  and 
how  Spencer  got  the  stock  of  the  apple  he  and  others 
have  since  been  booming,  and  not  by  any  mysterious 
process  of  origination,  as  he  has  positively  claimed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  public  press  and  the  circulars  of  his  com¬ 
pany;  at  least,  this  would  seem  evident  to  any  reason¬ 
able  mind.  If  not,  what  did  he  do  with  the  trees  that 
Mr.  Waters  gave  him?  That  part  of  the  evidence  is  cir¬ 
cumstantial,  but  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me  in  this  case. 

I  took  Mr.  Waters  to  my  stenographer  and  had  him 
make  a  complete  historical  statement  of  his  entire  con¬ 
nection  with  this  “Seedless”  apple  business  up  to  last 
year.  He  said  that  when  the  trees  bore  at  White  Salmon 
the  apples  were  so  small,  unattractive,  tough  in  flesh  and 
poor  in  flavor,  “poorer  than  Ben  Davis,”  to  use  his  own 
words,  that  most  of  the  trees  were  top-grafted  to  some¬ 
thing  better.  Mr.  Waters  told  me  that  he  would  send 
me  fruit  from  the  trees  at  White  Salmon  when  it  got 
ripe  in  the  Fall,  and  this  he  did.  and  it  was  some  of  these 
specimens  that  I  cut  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  F.  Walden, 
of  Yakima  County,  Washington,  and  others,  in  the  ex¬ 
position  building  of  that  State  at  Portland,  Oregon,  last 
October,  and  about  which  Mr.  Walden  made  editorial 
comment  in  The  Ranch  soon  after.  The  second  speci¬ 
men  I  then  cut  had  a  well-developed  Codling  moth  larva 
in  it,  yet  there  were  and  had  been  no  seeds  for  it  to  have 
fed  upon ;  which  has  been  claimed  by  some  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  development  _of  the  worm.  I  have  never 
known  an  apple  worm  to  crawl  out  of  the  fruit  until 
it  had  done  its  full  work,  and  this  one  certainly  had  not. 
They  do  not  feed  on  the  seeds,  except  rarely.  I  have 
cut  other  wormy  apples  of  this  variety.  All  of  them  had 


distinct  but  internally  closed  cores,  and  now  and  then  a 
seed  was  found.  I  kept  a  part  of  this  lot  of  apples  sent 
me  by  Mr.  Waters  until  the  close  of  the  exposition,  and 
now  and  then  tested  one.  They  were  small,  green,  with 
a  dull  reddish  overcolor ;  dry  and  tough  in  flesh  and  of 
very  poor  tartish  flavor.  1  hey  looked  and  tasted  the 
same  as  the  specimens  from  the  Spencer  people  that  I 
previously  tested  in  Washington,  D.  C.  I  pronounce 
them  identical  in  variety  and  would  do  so  if  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Waters  gave  trees  to  J.  F. 
Spencer. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  this  whole  affair  is  about 
like  this :  There  is  a  company  vigorously  pushing  the 
sale  of  a  variety  of  apple  that  from  my  observation 
seems  worthless,  except  it  might  be  for  cider,  and  it  is 
not  really  needed  for  that  purpose.  They  have  made 
claims  for  it  that  are  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  It  is 
neither  coreless,  seedless  nor  wormless. '  The  price  they 
ask  for  the  trees,  $2  each,  is  enormous,  being  more 
than  10  times  that  of  really  good  apple  trees.  The 
public  ought  to  know  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  that  is 
why  those  of  us  who  know  some  of  them  should  tell 
them.  What  I  have  here  told  is  a  part  of  what  I  know 
about  this  matter  and  have  documentary  evidence  to 
prove.  There  are  other  nominally  “Seedless”  apples 
besides  the  one  under  discussion,  none  of  which,  so  far 
as  I  know,  is  of  any  practical  value. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEM  AN. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC— The  London  Times'  insurance  expert  figures 
that  tlie  British  insurance  companies,  including  the  sub- 
sidiary  American  companies  owned  by  them,  lost  $45,000,- 
noo  by  the  San  Francisco  disaster.  ...  In  prosecuting 
his  war  against  adulterants  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner 
Warren  of  Philadelphia  descended  upon  candy  manufacturers 
ana  dealers  August  9.  Twenty  warrants  were  served  upon 
them,  charging  them  with  adulterating  their  products  with 
sulphites  and  other  poisonous  ingredients.  The  Standard 
Oil  Company,  through  one  of  its  subsidiary  compan.es.  will 
he  one  of  the  defendants.  It  owns  and  controls  the  Glucose 

I  rust,  the  Philadelphia  agent  of  which  is  one  of  the  de¬ 
fendants.  Ail  the  warrants  were  issued  upon  information 
furnished  by  Special  Agent  Ilarry  P.  Cassidy,  of  the  Dairy 
and  Food  Commission.  The  specific  charges  against  the 
men .  'V1 1 1  he  adulterating  their  candy  products  with  sulphur 
dioxid,  paraffin,  coal  tar  and  dyes.  Doctor  Warren,  who 
will  attend  the  hearing,  has  issued  instructions  that  no 
fines  he  accepted  by  way  of  compromise.  lie  will  insist 
that  each  defendant  he  held  for  court.  ...  In  the 
City  Court  at  Vicksburg,-  Miss.,  August  8,  Swift  &  Co. 
were  fined  S100  on  a  charge  of  selling  meat  unfit  for  food. 
Judge  Dickson,  after  imposing  the  fine,  agreed  to  hold  up 
the  sentence  until  the  arrival  of  officers  of  the  company. 

Gov.  Folk,  of  Missouri,  will  ask  the  next  General 
Assembly  to  pass  a  law  by  which  the  retail  liquor  interests 
will  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  highways.  He 
plans  to  have  each  saloon  pay  a  State  license  of  $2,000  a 
year,  the  fund  created  to  be  used  to  build  good  roads,  be¬ 
ginning  with  two  great  free  higlnvavs  across  the  State,  one 
from  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis,  the  other  one  from  Iowa  to 
the  Arkansas  line.  .  .  .  Frank  Kowalski,  for  five  years 

the  paying  teller  of  the  Milwaukee  Avenue  State  Bank, 
Chicago,  which  failed  August  6,  shot  and  killed  himself 
August  9.  No  charges  had  been  brought  against  him  in 
connection  with  the  failure  of  the  hank,  hut  it  is  believed 
that  the  criticisms  of  his  neighbors  and  friends  drove  him 
to  kill  himself.  In  examination  of  the  tank’s  accounts, 
forged  notes  aggregating  more  than  $500.0nn  were  found, 
and  from  statements  made  by  Cashier  Ilering  regarding 
the  loans  made  by  Stensland.  president  of  the  bank,  to  him¬ 
self,  and  the  shortages  found  during  previous  investigations, 
it  is  asserted  President  Stensland’s  alleged  defalcations 

will  aggregate  nearly  $2,000,000 . Autoists  are 

aroused  over  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  Pennsylvania 
law  in  the  boroughs  of  Matamoras  and  Milford,  near  Port 
Jervis.  N.  ¥..  A  dozen  or  more  chauffeurs  have  been 
arrested  and  fined  within  the  last  two  weeks.  In  Mata¬ 
moras  the  borough  council  decided  to  increase  the  fine  of 
$10  to  $50,  and  Constable  Brink  has  marked  off  a  line 
directly  opposite  his  residence  which  is  05  feet  from  the 
end  of  the  bridge  on  which  autoists  cross  in  going  from 
Port  Jervis  to  Pennsylvania.  Forty-five  seconds  is  the 
limit  for  this  stretch.  To  make  it  in  less  time  has  cost 
several  automobilists  $10  each.  The  possibility  of  a  $50 
fine  as  soon  as  the  new  borough  ordinance  is  in  force  has 
caused  warning  to  be  given  to  the  autoists.  and  the  country 
about  Matamoras  is  threatened  with  boycott.  .  .  .  The 

New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  has  sustained  the  so-called 
Bishops’  excise  law,  which  was  attacked  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  the  clause  requiring  saloons  and  not  hotels  to 
remove  screens  from  the  barrooms  during  the  hours  when 
the  sale  of  liquors  is  prohibited  by  the  New  Jersey  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  Court  readily  found  sufficient  ground  for  sus¬ 
taining  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  as  to  all  the  points 
upon  which  it  was  assailed.  With  respect  to  the  screens, 
the  Court  ruled  that  legislation  that  classifies  licenses  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicants  by  retail,  so  that  those  who  are 
required  to  expose  their  places  of  business  to  open  view 
are  distinguished  from  other  licenses  by  palpable  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  condition  under  which  the  liquor  Is  to  be  sold, 
is  not  unconstitutional.  The  Bishops’  excise  law  authorizes 
local  Boards  of  Excise  Commissioners  to  order  the  re¬ 
moval  of  screens  from  the  doors  and  windows  of  saloons, 
so  that  liquor  cannot  be  sold  in  the  barroom  on  Sundavs 
or  election  days  without  discovery.  The  Jersey  City  Excise 
Board  was  the  first  to  take  action  through  a  resolution 
ordering  the  removal  of  the  screens.  Tbe  Hudson  County 
Liquor  Dealers’  Association  at  once  instituted  proceedings 
to  test  the  constitutional  validity  of  the  law,  with  the 
result  stated.  .  .  .  Secret  indictments  returned  August 

II  by  the  Boston  Grand  Jury  were  made  public  August  Iff. 

Indictments  were  returned  against  sevenreen  ice  dealers 
charging  conspiracy  to  advance  prices  and  against  six  ice 
companies  as  corporations.  The  individuals  indicted  were 
released  under  $1,000  bail  each.  In  the  Chelsea  grafting 
case  Benjamin  P.  Nicholls,  secretary  of  the  Chelsea  Re¬ 
publican  city  committee,  is  accused’  of  having  attempted 
to  bribe  :  Alderman  Thomas  B.  Buggies  of  receiving  a  bonus, 
and  Alderman  David  White  of  having  solicited  a  bribe. 
.  .  .  George  Hall,  a  white  ex-convict,  was  convicted 

August  10  at  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  of  conspiracy  for  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  mob  which  lynched  three  negroes  there 
August  0,  and  sentenced  to  15  years  in  the  penitentiary, 
the  maximum  penalty.  This  is  the  first  conviction  in  that 
State  on  a  charge  of  lynching.  Congressman  T.  ,T.  Kluttz, 
counsel  for  ITall,  has,  apnealed  on  the  ground  that  Governor 
Glenn  was  out  of  the  State  when  the  call  -was  issued  for 
the  snec'al  term  of  court  at  which  Hall  was  tried  and 
consequently  that  he  had  no  jurisdiction.  .  .  .  Thomas 

Brown,  a  colored  porter  employed  at  the  Fourteenth  street 
station  of  the  Third  avenue  elevated  road,  New  York, 
noticed  smoke  coming  from  the  woodwork  covering  the 
third  rail  August  14.  He  seized  a  watering  can  and  began 
sprinkling  the  burning  wood.  Before  he  had  done  much 
sprinkling  the  electric  current  found  its  way  up  the  water 
stream  and  shocked  him  severely.  ITis  left  arm  and  hand 
were  severely  burned  and  he  was  taken  to  Bellevue  Hospital. 

THE  TRUSTS. — An  indictment  charging  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  with  receiving  rebates  in  the  form  of  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  storage  charges  to  certain  railroad  companies  was 
returned  bv  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  before  Judge  S.  H. 
Bethea  August  8  at  Chicago.  The  indictment  came  as  a 
surprise,  inasmuch  as  the  Grand  Jury  had  just  begun  the 
investigation.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  the  only 
defendant,  no  officials  of  the  company  and  no  railroad  com¬ 
panies  or  officials  being  named.  The  bond  of  the  defendant 
was  fixed  bv  Judge  Bethea  at  $25,000.  The  indictment 
contains  nineteen  counts,  each  count  constituting  a  separate 
charge.  The  true  bills  come  under  the  Elkins  law.  which 
provides  a  fine  of  from  $1,000  to  $20,000  for  each  violation. 
Under  this  indictment,  should  the  Government  procure  a 
conviction  on  the  trial  of  the  Issues,  a  fine  of  $380,000  as 


a  maximum  under  the  Elkins  law  may  be  assessed.  The 
indictment  alleges  that  by  a  system  of  granting  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  certain  concessions,  the  oil  company 
benefited  to  the  extent  of  $8,506.72  during  a  period  of  time 
from  August,  1903,  to  February,  1905.  The  indictment,  as 
explained  by  the  Government's  attorneys,  means  that  in 
nineteen  instances  certain  consignments  of  oil  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  were  stored  by  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Company,  and  that  the  rail¬ 
road  company  received  no  payment  of  five  cents  per  ton  per 
day  from  the  oil  company  for  such  storage,  but  that  its 
competitors  were  compelled  to  pay  this  amount.  This  is 
equivalent  to  granting  a  concession,  it  is  charged,  the 
nonpayment  of  the  storage  charges  being  practically  a 
rebate  in  favor  of  the  oil  company.  Each  count  sets  up  a 
discrimination  of  from  $300  to  $500  a  month  in  favor  of 
the  oil  company.  The  indictment  is  the  first  ever  made  by 
a  f  ederal  Grand  Jury  against  the  Standard  Oil  Companv 
m  its  long  career.  .  .  .  rI'he  Federal  Grand  Jury  for 
the  \\  estern  District  of  New  York  at  Jamestown  August  10 
reported  indictments  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  fork,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company,  which  has  refineries  at  Olean  and  Rochester. 
One  indictment  is  found  against  each  of  the  defendants,  and 
in  all  there  are.  twenty-two  counts.  The  indictment  against 
tbe  Pennsylvania  Railroad  charges  that  it  granted  rebates 
on  oil  shipments  to  tbe  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  the 
indictment  against  the  Standard  charges  that  it  accepted 
rebates  from  the  Pennsylvania. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  largest  individual  wool  clip 
ever  grown  on  the  American  continent  was  shipped  August 
8  from  Billings.  Mont.,  to  a  Boston  wool  firm.  The  clip 
weighed  1,500,000  pounds  and  forty-four  cars  were  required 
to  carry  it.  The  owner  refused  an  offer  of  24  cents  a 
pound. 


,  J-  W-  Radford.  Kansas  State  grain  inspector,  who  has 
just  returned  from  Mexico,  where  he  made  investigations, 
says  that  lie  found  conclusive  evidence  that  several  Kansas 
,v  J9'a‘n  dealers  substitute  inferior  grades  of  wheat  after 
the  State  grain  inspection  department  has  inspected  and 
given  grades  on  the  grain  in  cars.  As  the  Kansas  law 
stands  now.  there  is  no  penalty  provided  for  such  an  offence. 
Mr.  Radford  will  ask  that  tbe  Legislature  pass  a  law 
making  this  kind  of  evasion  of  the  inspection  requirements 
a  felony. 


I  lie  annual  picnic  of  the  Cambria  Co.,  Pa.,  Pomona  Grange 
was  held  August  8.  The  opening  of  the  Grange  National 
Bank  of  Patton  was  the  feature  of  the  celebration.  The 
Grange  had  prepared  an  elaborate  programme,  which  could 
not  be  carried  out  on  account  of  rain.  John  A.  Schwab, 
father  of  Charles  M.  Schwab,  is  president  of  the  bank, 
J.  A.  Iarrabaugh  vice-president  and  M.  D.  Bearer  cashier. 
From  nine  o'clock  until  the  closing  hour  there  was  a 
constant  flow  of  depositors  from  every  walk  in  life,  keep¬ 
ing  all  the  officials  busy.  Large  deposits  were  made.  Tbe 
bank  starts  under  favorable  conditions,  and  it  has  behind 
it  a  large  clientele  of  prosperous  farmers  and  business  men. 
It  owns  a  substantial  bank  building  on  the  principal  corner 
of  the  city  which  cost  $21,000,  with  fixtures  worth  $6,000. 
Its  fireproof  vault  and  burglarproof  safe  were  built  on  the 
most  modern  lines. 


to  be  expended  to  increase  the  yield  of  corn  in  that  State 
by  000.000  bushels.  Professor  I*.  G.  Holden  of  the 
Iowa  State  Agricultural  College  at  Ames,  is  to  have  charge 
of  the  matter.  Last  year  there  were  about  9.000.000  acres 
of  corn  in  Iowa,  and  the  average  yield  was  36  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  year  before  the  yield  was  32  bushels.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Holden  believes  that  by  the  proper  selection  of  the 
seed  corn  one-third  can  be  added  to  the  vield  of  tbe  State 
and  that  the  proposed  increase  of  5  000.000  bushels  is  a 
very  conservative  figure.  To  accomplish  this  be  has  planned 
to  go  into  every  section  of  the  State  and  reach  practically 
every  farmer  until  he  has  the  seed  corn  theories  thoroughly 
inculcated  into  them. 


The  new  meat  inspection  law,  supposed  to  go  into  effect 
August  13.  will  not  be  in  effect  until  September  I,  accord¬ 
ing  to  officials  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  or  October  1, 
according  to  tbe  Chicago  packers.  The  sort  of  label  for 
canned  goods  lias  not  yet  been  decided  on.  Every  can  will 
have  to  bear  a  label  or  certificate  detailing  the  contents 
For  instance,  veal  loaf.  If  packed  with  pork  trimmings, 
will  have  to  be  renamed  veal  loaf  and  pork  trimmings, 
while  chicken  and  ham,  if  packed  with  a  sprinkling  of 
mutton  and  a  slice  or  two  of  turkev,  will  bear  the  title 
chicken,  ham,  mutton  and  turkev.  The  packers  announced 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  ha'-e  the  printing  done  and 
everything  arranged  before  the  end  of  next  month. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Our  crops  of  nearly  all  kinds  have  been  raised  and  mar¬ 
keted,  the  berries,  cucumbers,  string  beans,  Irish  potatoes, 
squash,  Bermuda  onions,  tomatoes,  beets,  cabnages  and 
sweet  corn  paid  well.  Corn  is  about  ready  to  crib  next 
week :  melons  sold  well  and  so  did  cantaloupes.  Our  Ha¬ 
vana  and  Sumatra  tobacco  crop  of  30  acres  grown  under 
one-half  shade  has  ali  been  gathered  and  hall'  of  it  boxed 
and  shipped  to  Quincy.  Florida,  to  the  purchaser  who  has 
a  contract  with  us  at  40  cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.,  unassort 
ed.  in  big  bundles  and  delivered  in  July  and  August.  Get¬ 
ting  ready  for  Fall  crops  now.  w.  e  e 

Dade  City,  Fla. 

This  season  still  holds  the  record  for  being  the  most 
perfect  in  its  conditions  for  all  crops,  and  all  have  re¬ 
sponded  nobly  so  far.  We  have  just  passed  through  two  or 
three  weeks  of  the  finest  bay  weather,  and  are  now  having 
fine  rains  to  start  pastures  and  meadows  anew.  I  bought 
some  seed  of  the  Irish  Cobbler  potato  from  one  of  New 
York's  most  prominent  growers,  and  was  much  disappointed 
in  the  appearance  of  the  seed,  also  in  cutting  found  so 
many  hollow  hearts.  Planted  about  April  15  on  what  was 
an  old  strawberry  bed:  no  fertilizer  this  year  used.  (Never 
use  anything  but  barnyard  manure).  July  1  I  dug  part 
and  found  one-quarter  or  one-tliird  of  them  as  large  as  • 
baseballs,  and  a  dry  splendid-looking  potato.  All  the  neigh¬ 
bors  want  some  seed.  Ten  or  15  years  ago  the  old  Mam¬ 
moth  Cluster  raspberry  and  others  became  so  diseased 
with  club  roots,  etc.,  that  they  were  nearly  exterminated. 
For  the  past  two  or  three  years  they  have  been  growing  and 
sprouting  up  at  their  own  sweet  will,  and  seem  to  have 
shaken  off  their  ailments  unassisted  and  regained  nearlv 
their  old-time  luxuriance  and  fruitfulness.  Blackberry 
bushes  are  loaded  with  fine  fruit  also,  past  the  ken  of  our 
oldest  inhabitants.  Have  had  plenty  of  green  corn  since 
June  17,  not  water  blisters.  Potatoes  and  corn  planted  in 
open  ground,  not  in  boxes  or  other  wavs  of  forcing. 

Elmoville,  Ill.  _  ‘  vv  s 


BUSINESS  BITS. 


A.  H.  Hoffman,  one  of  the  good  farmers  of  Lancaste 
cj>-»  pa..  makes  a  strong  appeal  for  the  seed  wheat  order 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  readers  this  week.  The  “Lancaster  Ful 
caster”  variety  is  one  of  Mr.  Hoffman’s  specialties,  but  h 
aiso  offers  several  other  well  known  varieties.  Addres 
A.  H.  Hoffman,  Bamford,  Pa. 

The  American  Harrow  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan  offe 
to  let  any  responsible  farmer  use  their  new  Detroit  tongue 
less  disc  harrow  a  month,  to  prove  that  it  takes  all  weDh 
off  the  horses’  necks  saves  much  of  the  strength  of  th 
team  by  doing  away  with  the  tongue  which,  on  ordinal- 
disc  barrows,  beats  up  the  horses’  legs  and  worries  tliei 
life  out  in  the  turns — also  that  with  this  tongueless  liar 
row  there  is  none  of  the  “side  draft”  common  with  al 
harrows.  Write  to  the  American  Harrow  Companv 
1M0  Hf^tnigs  St.,  Detroit.  Michigan,  for  their  new  liar 
row  Book.  Pick  out  the  size  harrow  you  want  and  tell  them 

The  Ilench  &  Dromgold  Co..  Manufacturers,  York  Pa 
have  made  a  close  study  of  farming  requirements,  and’  ther 
is  scarcely  a  phase  of  agricultural  work  that  has  not  beei 
bettered  and  lightened  by  the  inventive  genius  and  com 
mercial  enterprise  of  this  firm.  The  wide  sale  all  over  th 
country  of  their  York  force  feed  grain  and  fertilizer  dril 
indicates  how  well  they  supply  the  farmer’s  needs,  and  hov 
quickly  the  farmer  recognizes  a  helpful  and  well-made  tool 
Ibis  firm  issues  a  catalogue  containing  manv  valuabl 
points  on  the  care  and  use  of  agricultural  machinery  i 
copy  will  be  mailed  to  any  farmer,  upon  request,  bv  s'imol 
addressing  Hench  &  Dromgold  Co.,  York,  Pa. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

DIRGE. 

Let  Summer  go 

To  other  gardens,  here  we  have  no  need  of 
her, 

She  smiles  and  beckons,  but  we  take  no  heed 
of  her, 

Who  love  not  Summer,  hut  hare  boughs 
and  snow. 

Set  the  snow  free 

To  choke  (lie  insolent  triumph  of  the  year, 
With  birds  (hat  sing  as  though  lie  still  were 
here. 

And  flowers  that  blow  as  if  he  still  could 
see. 

Let  the  rose  die — 

What  ailed  the  rose  to  blow?  She  Is  not 
dear  to  us. 

Nor  all  the  Summer  pageant  that  draws  near 
to  us, 

Let  It  be  over  soon,  let:  It  go  by ! 

Let  Winter  come, 

With  the  wild  mourning  of  the  wind-tossed 
boughs 

To  drown  the  stillness  of  the  empty  house 

To  which  no  more  the  little  feet  come 

home.  — E,  Nesbit. 

* 

A  useful  trifle  for  the  grandmother’s 
work  basket  is  a  horseshoe  magnet,  at¬ 
tached  to  a  ribbon.  This  is  used  to  pick 
up  needles  or  scissors  from  the  floor,  re¬ 
lieving  an  infirm  person  from  the  exer¬ 
tion  of  stooping. 

* 

Among  new  fancy  work,  we  note  ki¬ 
monos  of  white  lawn  embroidered  in 
colored  shadow  work,  pink  or  blue.  T  he 
edges  of  the  garment  are  finished  with 
a  hem  having  a  ribbon,  similar  in  color 
to  the  embroidery,  run  through  it. 

* 

Creamed  tomatoes  are  in  season,  and 
will  make  a  nice  dish  for  breakfast  or 
supper.  Peel  several  tomatoes  and  cut 
them  in  moderately  thick  slices.  Fry 
them  in  butter,  seasoning  them  as  they 
are  frying  with  pepper  and  salt.  Remove 
them  carefully  to  a  platter,  leaving  the 
shreds  of  the  tomatoes  that  have  fallen 
off.  Pour  into  the  pan  about  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  cup  of  rich  milk  and  thicken 
with  flour.  Pour  this  sauce  over  the 
tomatoes. 

* 

A  recent  correspondent  frankly  states 
that  certain  forms  of  farm  work,  such  as 
using  the  hay  rake,  are  not  harmful  to 
women  if  they  are  properly  dressed,  a 
view  that  will  be  endorsed  by  many  a 
healthy  farm  woman  who  cheerfully  does 
such  work.  But  there  is  one  point  usual¬ 
ly  overlooked  when  a  woman  assists  the 
masculine  contingent  in  actual  breadwin¬ 
ning  work — that  she  is  ordinarily  expect¬ 
ed  to  do  her  customary  feminine  work, 
and  add  the  masculine  work  too.  Out¬ 
side  avocations  do  not,  ordinarily,  re¬ 
lieve  her  from  the  duties  expected  from 
an  industrious  woman.  When  the  man 
she  has  worked  with  is  taking  a  little 
rest,  she  is  usually  working  about  the 
house;  if  nothing  else  there  is  always 
sewing  or  mending  to  do.  It  is  the  same 
with  women  in  business  life;  there  are 
too  many  cases  where  the  woman  who 
has  been  busy  in  an  office  during  her 
working  day,  is  compelled  to  spend  her 
leisure  hours  in  sewing,  mending  or 
housework,  while  her  masculine  fellow- 
worker  employs  the  same  period  in  whole¬ 
some  exercise  or  amusement.  We  do  not 
think  that  a  woman  can  compete  fairly 
with  a  man’s  efficiency  in  any  occupa¬ 
tion  so  long  as  she  adds  the  strain  of 
purely  feminine  avocations  to  masculine 
work. 

* 

Skirts  are  usually  made  up  without 
lining  nowadays,  and  if  a  separate  drop 
skirt  is  not  provided,  it  is  very  necessary 
to  see  that  petticoats  worn  with  it  are 
the  right  length.  We  very  often  see 
handsome  costumes  entirely  spoiled  by  an 
underskirt  short  enough  to  give  a  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  feet  and  ankles  as  the 
wearer  walks  along.  It  is  surprising,  too, 
how  often  a  white  petticoat  is*  permitted 
to  spoil  the  look  of  a  lightweight  woolen 


in  some  pale  color,  because  the  white 
skirt  makes  the  double  folds  of  seams 
or  pleats  show  a  darker  color  than  the 
main  breadths  of  the  dress  skirt.  1  his 
is  always  obviated  by  a  drop  skirt  of 
the  same  color.  Where  an  inexpensive 
material  is  desired,  mercerized  lawn  with 
several  ruffles  at  the  foot  is  tYiost  desira¬ 
ble  to  wear  under  a  light-weight  skirt, 
costing  less  than  percaline,  and  standing 
out  nicely.  Another  feminine  failing,  al¬ 
most  as  disastrous  as  misfit  skirts,  is 
carelessness  in  the  details  out  of  per¬ 
sonal  vision ;  the  back  of  stocks  and 
belts,  for  example.  It  is  surprising  how 
often  the  appearance  is  marred  by  stocks 
fastened  crookedly,  or  with  a  common 
pin  in  full  sight,  or  a  skirt  band  that 
obtrudes  itself  over  or  under  the  outside 
belt.  And  the  waists  that  ought  to  be 
buttoned  in  the  back,  but  are  not!  The 
conscientious  use  of  a  hand  glass,  as  the 
last  item  in  one’s  toilet,  will  fully  repay 
in  added  neatness  for  the  extra  moment 
at  the  mirror. 

Salted  Corn. 

Perhaps  this  may  not  sound  appetizing 
to  you,  but  my  advice  is  “try  it.”  Have 
corn  “just  right”  for  eating.  While  it 
may  be  brought  from  the  field  the  pre¬ 
vious  evening  it  should  not  be  prepared 
otherwise  until  the  following  morning, 
as  there  is  danger  of  its  souring.  Clean 
and  scald  your  boiler  thoroughly  and  fill 
with  the  corn  properly  husked  and  silked, 
discarding  all  cars  either  over  or  under 
ripe.  Cook  as  for  the  table.  Removing 
from  the  boiler,  score  each  row  of  kernels 
with  a  sharp  knife  and  shave  off  not 
too  close  to  the  cob.  After  cutting  from 
cob,  measure  and  to  each  eight  pints  of 
corn  add  one  pint  of  salt  and  mix  thor¬ 
oughly  with  the  hands  until  a  brine  is 
formed.  Have  ready  a  well-scalded 
and  clean  crock  and  pack  corn  in  this 
as  it  is  mixed.  When  jar  is  filled  within 
one  inch  of  top,  cover  with  a  clean  white 
cloth  large  enough  to  hang  over  edge  of 
crock.  On  this  cloth  put  about  an  inch 
of  salt,  and  on  the  salt  a  plate  that  fits 
the  top  of  jar.  Now  it  is  ready  to  put 
in  the  cellar  or  any  cool  place  for  Fall 
and  Winter  use,  but  in  its  preparation 
for  the  table  lies  the  secret  of  its  success. 
There  is  only  one  way  of  making  it 
palatable,  but  with  directions  strictly  ad¬ 
hered  to  it  is  preferred  by  many  to  canned 
corn.  About  one  and  one-half  hour  be¬ 
fore  the  meal  at  which  one  wishes  to 
serve  it  it  must  be  brought  from  the  cellar 
— enough  for  one  meal — and  cold  water 
enough  to  cover  poured  on  and  at  once 
poured  off.  Then  sufficient  boiling  water 
is  poured  on  to  cover  and  it  is  allowed 
to  stand  on  the  back  of  the  range  for 
15  minutes.  This  water  is  drained  off 
and  sufficient  fresh  boiling  water  poured 
on  to  cover  and  the  same  time  allowed. 
This  process  is  repeated  twice  more,  in 
all  four  times.  Then  cream,  butter,  sugar 
and  if  liked  a  little  pepper  is  added. 
In  short  after  pouring  off  the  water  for 
the  fourth  time  it  is  prepared  exactly 
as  canned  corn.  The  process  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  salt  by  a  swift  boiling  water 
process  instead  of  a  slow  cold  water 
process  seems  to  leave  the  corn  as  fresh 
as  when  taken  from  the  cob.  This,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
prepared — so  much  easier  and  surer  than 
canning — makes  the  process  ideal. 

Corn  Salad. — Another  delicious  con¬ 
coction  with  corn  for  its  foundation  is 
made  as  follows :  Eighteen  large  ears 
corn,  one  head  cabbage,  one-fourth  pound 
ground  #  mustard,  four  red  peppers 
(chopped),  one-half  cup  salt,  one  and 
two-thirds  cup  sugar,  two  quarts  vinegar. 
Corn  is  shaved  from  cob,  cabbage  and 
peppers  chopped  and  all  ingredients  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed.  It  is  then  cooked  one 
hour.  By  cooking  in  oven  it  need  not 
be  stirred  so  frequently  and  there  is 


much  less  danger  of  burning.  It  is 
canned  and  sealed  while  hot  and  being 
served  cold  (as  all  salads  are)  and  just 
as  taken,  from  can  is  ready  in  case  of 
emergency,  unexpected  company,  or  as 
a  treat  for  one’s  own  family.  Several 
batches  of  this  will  be  appreciated  bv 
your  family  during  the  Winter  and 
Spring  months.  Its  appearance  tempts 
one’s  appetite  and  the  taste  fully  justi¬ 
fies  one’s  expectations. 

MARGARET  CAVANAUGH  DALY. 

Canning  Uncooked  Corn. 

I  take  the  corn  on  the  cob,  and  use 
two-quart  cans.  I  break  the  corn  up 
into  pieces,  so  they  will  fit  across  the 
can,  and  fill  the  can  up  to  the  top.  Of 
course  the  pieces  as  they  come  to  t!  e 
top  have  to  be  smaller,  as  the  can  is 
smaller  at  the  top.  Then  I  take  some 
cold  water,  what  I  think  I  need,  to  fill 
up  all  my  full  cans,  and  put  in  enough 
salt  in  the  water  so  I  can  taste  it,  or  as 
you  would  to  season  anything.  Then  fill 
the  cans  up  with  this  salt  water;  have 
new  rubbers  for  cans,  and  when  you 
have  got  the  air  bubbles  all  out  seal  your 
cans  and  stand  them  upside  down  to  see 
that  they  do  not  leak.  If  they  do  not 
your  corn  will  keep  all  right.  Some  cut 
it  off  and  can  same  way,  but  always  fill 
the  can  first  and  then  put  in  the  salt 
water.  When  I  can  fruit  of  any  kind,  I 

clean  the  fruit  and  add  what  sugar  I 

want,  and  stir  into  fruit ;  then  fill  my 

cans  up  with  the  fruit,  after  that  fill  with 
clear  cold  water,  and  after  standing  one- 
half  hour  I  look  for  air  bubbles.  If  I 
find  any  I  run  a  fork  down  the  inside  of 
can  and  let  it  out.  If  there  is  none 

put  in  some  more  water  until  it  runs 
over,  then  seal  the  same  as  corn,  turn 
upside  down  and  if  tight  so  they  will  not 
leak  your  fruit  will  be  fine,  and  if  you 
scald  your  cans  when  you  have  a  fire 
you  can  can  your  fruit  at  any  time.  These 
recipes  are  tested,  and  are  all  right.  The 
woman  wdio  gave  them  to  me  says  that 
she  canned  peas  the  same  as  corn  but 
I  have  never  tried  them.  The  corn  or 
fruit  is  not  cooked  in  any  way.  The 
corn  is  cleaned  as  for  boiling  on  cob 
and  then  put  in  the  cans  and  filled  with 
salt  water  and  sealed,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  being  to  be  sure  that  the  cans 
are  tight.  The  berries  are  cleaned,  sug¬ 
ared  and  packed  in  cans;  and  then  fill 
cans  with  water  to  fill  all,  air  spaces.  I 
always  run  a  fork  down  inside  of  can 
so  as  to  be  sure  about  air  bubbles  being 
out.  I  like  these  as  fruit  is  so  very 
fresh  when  canned  this  way,  and  it  does 
away  with  standing  over  a  hot  stove. 

MRS.  GEORGE  R.  MARSH. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


YOU  a  R  E  NOT 

too  far  away.  We  ship 

C  A  LOW  ELL 

Tanks,  Towers  and  Wind  Mills  to  every 
state  In  the  country.  The  reason  Is  they 
are  the  best  made  of  any  on  the  market. 
Ask  us  for  references  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood.  We  have  them.  Send  for  Tank 
and  Tower  Catalogue  and  Special  Water 
Works  Catalogue. 

W.  E.  Caldwell  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


MACHINERY 


UBest  and  cheapest, 
Send  for  catalogue, 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St., 
SKKACUSK.  S.  ¥. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
'Steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh- 
_  era.  Catalog  free. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  161 , 39  Cortland!  St.,  Maw  York. 


CIDER 


AND  WINE  PRESSES 

HAND  AND  POWER 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  G.  J.  EMENY  CO..  FULTON,  N.  Y. 


SucceRRorH  to  EMPIRE  STATE  PRESS  CO. 
Send  for  free  IHuntrated  Catalogue. 


INDRURO  ID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating1  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong-  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Koston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 


VWA.K.K.  tHIX  S 

WALRUS 
ROOFING 

Tough  and  tight  as  a  walrus 
hide,  and  just  as  pliable  and 
lasting.  Summer  sun,  winter 
ice,  -vven’t  affect  it.  It  can’t  rust  and  won’t 
crack.  Anybody  can  lay  it.  Send  for  sample. 
Warren  Chemical  &  Mfg.  Co.,  16  Battery  PI,  New  York 


A  Kaiar&azog 

Direct  to  You 

‘Kalamazoos”  are  fuel  savers. — 

They  last  a  lifetime — 

Economical  in  all  respects — 

They  are  low  in  price  and  high  in  quality — 

They  are  easily  operated  and  quickly  set  up  aud  made 
ready  for  business — 

Buy  from  the  actual  manufacturer — 

Your  money  returned  if  everything  is  not  exactly  as 
represented— 

You  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the  dealers’  and  jobbers' 
protits  when  you  buy  a  Kalamazoo. 

Wc  Pay  the  Freight 


Radiant  Base  Burner 
High  Grade  Parlor 
Heater  for  Hard  Coal 


We  want  to 
prove  to  you 
that  you  can¬ 
not  buy  a  bet¬ 
ter  stove  or 
range  than  the 


Oak  Stove  Heater 
For  all  kinds  of  fuel 


Kalamazoo  at  any  price. 

We  want  to  show  you  how  and 
why  you  save  from  20%  to  40%  in 
buying  direct  from  our  factory. 

If  you  think  65,  or  $10,  or  $40 

worth 
saving 


All  Kalamazoo  cook 
stoves  and  ranges  are 
fitted  with  patent  oven 
Thermometer  which 
makes  baking  and  roast- 
ing  easy. 


All  Kalama¬ 
zoo  stoves  and 
ranges  are  guar¬ 
anteed  under  a 
binding,  legal  and  thoroughly  re¬ 
sponsible  $20,000  bond  to  be  exact¬ 
ly  as  represented. 

All  stoves  blacked,  polished  and 
ready  for  immediate  use  when  you 
receive  them. 

You  won’t  need  the  help  of  an 
expert  to  set  them  up  in  your  home. 


SEND  POSTAL 

FOR  CATALOGUE  NO.  114- 

Examine  our  complete  line  of  stoves 
and  ranges  for  all  kinds  of  fuel;  note 
the  high  quality;  compare 
our  prices  with  others  and 
then  decide  to  buy  from 
actual  manufacturers  and  save 
all  middlemen’s  profits. 

Catalog  shows  2o7  styles 
and  sizes  for  all  kinds  of 
fuel.  Write  now. 

Sold  on  300  Days  Ap¬ 
proval  Test. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 


Royal  Steel  Range 
For  all  kinds  of  fuel* 


Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


Handsomely  Nickeled  Monarch  Cast 
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Health  Suggestions  for  Mid¬ 
summer. 

Dog  days  are  here  and  with  them  the 
work  of  ingathering  an  abundant  har¬ 
vest.  Indoors,  Mother  is  just  as  busy 
with  her  own  problems  to  solve.  The 
welfare  of  the  family  is  her  chief  care. 
How  to  ward  off  the  ill  effects  of  sharp 
extremes  of  temperature  when  days  are 
sultry  and  nights  cool,  what  diet  to  give 
the  teething  baby,  these  and  many  other 
questions  she  is  called  upon  to  answer. 
Much  depends  upon  the  care  that  has 
been  given  the  children  in  preceding 
months.  If  baby  is  well  nourished,  if  his 
food  digests  properly,  and  he  is  gaining 
steadily  in  weight,  the  ailments  of  the 
heated  term  need  not  be  greatly  dreaded. 
The  digestive  powers  of  children  vary  as 
much  as  those  of  adults  and  a  food  that 
is  perfectly  suited  to  the  wants  of  one 
infant  may  fail  utterly  with  the  next. 
However,  a  few  general  rules  may  be 
followed,  for  their  working  does  not  vary 
in  any  marked  degree.  It  is  never  safe 
to  give  much  starchy  food  to  a  child 
under  a  year  old,  for  the  juices  that  as¬ 
sist  in  the  digestion  of  starch  do  not 
develop  until  that  age  is  reached.  Com¬ 
plete  cleanliness  must  be  the  watchword. 
Use  a  fresh  bottle  at  every  feeding  if 
the  child  must  be  bottle-fed,  and  cleanse 
the  mouth  afterward  with  a  solution  of 
boracic  acid.  When  milk  is  sterilized 
or  boiled  the  lime  salts  that  assist  the 
ferment  in  the  stomach  are  precipitated, 
and  the  milk  rendered  more  difficult  to 
digest.  Barley  water  or  strained  oat¬ 
meal  added  to  milk  simply  dilute  it,  and 
prevent  its  coagulation  into  a  solid  curd. 

The  diet  for  older  children  should  be 
varied,  choosing  that  which  will  not 
cause  fermentation.  For  children  under 
seven  milk,  eggs,  the  white  meat  of 
chicken,  and  fish  should  be  substituted 
for  red  meat,  which  is  too  stimulating. 
The  fats  should  be  in  the  form  of  cream, 
butter,  and  olive  oil.  Avoid  cheese,  saus¬ 
age,  rich  cakes  and  fried  dishes.  Fresh 
fruit  may  be  eaten  in  abundance  if  the 
skins  are  rejected.  There  is  too  much 
raw  starch  in  bananas  to  be  easily  di¬ 
gested  by  small  children,  but  if  the  outer 
layer  is  scraped  off  they  are  said  to  be 
more  digestible. 

Have  an  eye  on  the  boy  who  loves  to 
go  swimming.  There  are  youngsters 
who  can  spend  half  their  waking  hours 
in  the  water  and  take  no  more  harm 
from  it  than  a  spaniel,  but  if  Johnny  is 
growing  up  slender,  with  his  cheeks  pale 
instead  of  rosy,  better  restrict  his  bath¬ 
ing  to  an  occasional  10  minutes’  dip.  If 
the  boy  knows  when  to  come  out,  no 
harm  will  result,  but  there  is  a  risk  of 
his  emulating  his  more  robust  compan¬ 
ions  and  remaining  in  until  his  lips  are 
blue  and  his  teeth  chattering'.  Instruct 
him  to  swim  or  paddle  about  vigorously 
and  leave  the  water  at  the  least  feeling 
of  chilliness.  Otherwise,  colds  and  of¬ 
ten  muscular  weakness,  rheumatism  and 
ear  trouble  may  result. 

When  harvest  work  and  berrying  take 
the  boys  and  girls  afield,  it  is  well  for 
older  heads  to  know  where  the  young 
people  obtain  their  drinking  water.  The 
supply  drawn  from  the  house  well  soon 
grows  stale  in  the  jug,  and  then  the 
youth  remembers  the  little  brook  that 
trickles  through  the  meadow.  The  water 
is  clear  and  cool,  and  he  drinks  freely, 
returning  several  times  to  quench  his 
thirst  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The 
rivulet  may  have  its  source  in  a  stag¬ 
nant  swamp  and  receive  drainage  of  the 
most  offensive  kind  for  aught  he  knows 
or  cares.  He  has  a  dim  mistaken  idea 
that  because  the  water  looks  and  tastes 
good  it  must  be  pure  and  that,  in  some 
way,  it  is  cleansed  of  its  impurities  by 
flowing  over  the  ground.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  sporadic  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  originate  in  just  this  way.  The 
germs  of  the  disease,  when  eliminated 
from  the  body,  retain  their  activity  for 
a  long  time  in  favorable  situations.  They 
thrive  in  drains,  cesspools  and  damp, 
b°ggy  soils.  If  they  find  their  way  into 
streams  persons  at  a  distance  are  not 


unfrequently  sinfected  by  drinking  the 
water.  Young  people  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  this  fever.  In  infancy  and 
beyond  middle  age,  it  is  rare.  Two  or 
three  weeks  may  elapse'  after  infection 
before  the  symptoms  appear.  For  a 
week  before  the  fever  shows  itself,  the 
patient  complains  of  feeling  languid,  of 


t  6426  Loose  Fitting  Coat, 

32  to  42  bust. 

lost  appetite  and  pains  in  head  and  limbs. 
Common  malaria  may  resemble  typhoid 
at  its  onset.  A  free  use  of  quinine  will 
usually  reduce  a  fever  of  the  malarial 
type  and  will  do  no  harm  in  a  case  of 
incipient  typhoid.  If  the  fever  continues 
to  rise  after  the  administration  of  quin¬ 
ine,  the  evening  temperature  registering 
two  or  three  degrees  higher  than  in  the 
morning,  typhoid  is  to  be  feared.  Every 
country  household  should  be  supplied 
with  a  clinical  thermometer.  Its  use  is 
easily  learned  and  valuable  time  may  be 
saved  at  the  onset  by  watching  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  temperature;  not  the 
least  dangerous  cases  are  those  of  walk- 
ing  typhoid  in  which  the  patient  con¬ 
tinues  to  fight  off  the  disease  until  total 
collapse  overwhelms  him.  Much  depends 
upon  keeping  the  stomach  and  blood  in 
good  condition.  The  physician  in  charge 
of  the  typhoid  wards  of  a  certain  hospital 
used  to  advise  the  nurses  to  drink  freely 


6425  Five  Gored  Petticoat, 

22  to  32  waist. 

of  lemonade.  He  declared  that  the  juices 
of  the  stomach,  if  kept  at  their  normal 
acidity,  would  act  as  an  antiseptic  and 
prevent  the  dangerous  germs  from  gain¬ 
ing  a  foothold  in  the  body.  Of  course, 
when  the  water  supply  is  polluted  the 
only  real  safeguard  lies  in  boiling  the 
drinking  water.  m.  e.  colegrove. 


Soapsuds  for  Roses. 

I  suppose  it’s  too  late  to  help  Charity 
Sweetheart  with  her  roses  this  year,  but 
forewarned  is  forearmed,  so  if  she  will 
make  a  strong  suds  of  soft  soap  next 
year  and  spray  those  roses  faithfully 
every  day  she  will  see  those  Rose  bugs 
disappear  from  view,  and  the  leaves  will 
be  bright  and  glossy.  reader. 

R.  N.-Y. — Nothing  better  can  be  ad¬ 
vised  than  the  soapsuds  for  controlling 
green  fly,  Rose  slugs  and  leaf  hoppers. 
But  the  real  Rose  bug  or  beetle,  which 
devours  our  roses,  our  cherries,  our 
Spiraeas,  and  any  other  light-colored 
flower  during  June  and  early  July  does 
not  mind  anything  so  innocuous  as 
soapsuds ;  hand  picking  into  a  kerosene 
bath  is  our  only  remedy.  This  year  dur¬ 
ing  the  beetle  season  it  was  a  slack 
evening  when  we  couldn’t  pick  a  solid 
pint  of  beetles  without  any  extra  exer¬ 
tion  ! 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  useful  coat  figured  may  be  made 
with  a  skirt  to  match,  or  as  a  separate 
garment.  It  is  an  excellent  style  for 
tan  covert  cloth.  The  coat  is  made  with 
fronts,  backs  and  under-arm  gores.  The 
fronts  are  fitted  by  means  of  darts  at 
the  shoulders  and  are  supplied  with  three 
patch  pockets.  A  regulation  collar  and 
lapels  finish  the  neck.  The  sleeves  are 
in  coat  style,  made  with  upper  and  un¬ 
der  portions  and  gathered  at  their  upper 
edges.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  4*4  yards 
27,  334  yards  44  or  2  yards  52  inches 
wide.  The  pattern  5426  is  cut  in  sizes 

for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42-inch  bust 
measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  well-fitting  petticoat  shown  is  cut 
in  five  gores  and  either  can  be  gathered 
at  the  back  or  laid  in  inverted  plaits. 
The  dust  ruffle  is  sewed  to'  the  lower 
edge  and  the  straight  gathered  flounces 
are  joined  one  to  the  other,  then  ar¬ 
ranged  over  the  skirt  on  indicated  lines. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  is  4  yards  36  inches 
wide  with  4%  yards  of  embroidery  10 
inches  wide;  or,  9  yards  21,  5  yards  36 
or  4 34  yards  44  inches  wide  if  plain 
material  is  used  throughout.  The  pattern 
5425  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28, 
30  and  32-inch  waist  measure;  price  10 
cents. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  re^ly  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

I  started  out  to  make  the 
best  lamp-chimney  in  the 
world — I  have  stuck  to  it  all 
my  life. 

My  name  is  on  the  chimney 
if  it’s  a  Macbeth. 

The  Index  explains  how  to  get  a  Macbeth 
chimney  to  fit  every  lamp,  and  how  to  care 
for  lamps.  Sent  free  to  everyone  asking  for  it. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 

CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing  hut 
the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUALITY. 
Everybody  orders  again,  as  the  CORNED  BEEF  is  as 
we  represent.  Write  for  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


SEPTEMBER 

IN  THE 

ADIRONDACKS 

No  finer  place  can  be  found  than 
the  Adirondacks  in  September. 

The  air  is  cool  and  bracing,  the 
scenery  beautiful  and  the  sense  of 
perfect  rest  that  comes  with  the  night 
is  delightful. 

This  wonderful  region  is  reached 
from  all  directions  by  the 


I 


,  NEWYORK  \ 

Central 

v  LINES  v 


) 


-AMERICA’S  GREATEST  RAILROAD.” 

For  a  copy  of  “The  Adirondack  Mountains  and 
How  to  Reach  Them,”  send  a  two-cent  stamp  to 
George  H.  Daniels,  Manager  General  Advertising 
Department,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 

C.  F.  DALY, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 

NEW  YORK. 


EDdystonE 

PRINTS 


Simpson  -  Eddystone 

Black  &  Whites 

Dresses  made  from  them  have  the 
appearance  of  more  costly  goods — their 
patterns  are  so  refined.  The  fadeless 
color  and  substantial  quality  make 
them  most  economical. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Simp  son- Eddy  stone  Black  Whites. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


A  YEAR’S  FREE  TRIAL  FRPEJfDHT 

Thft  Ht.OVH  Vflll  uulnnt  la  — »_  _  .  .  .  ..  ■  m  *  ■ 


Our  Oven 
Thermom- 
etersMake 
Good  Bak. 
log  Easy, 


guaranteed,  freight  prepaid,  choice  of  Iatest  deTgns  and  appliances 
y  ornamentec 1,  highly  polished,  ready  to  put  in  your  home! 
lhere  is  no  doubt  about  these  stoves  being  perfectly  satisfactory  for 

GOLD  COIN  stoves 

at  Wholesale  Prices 

fact?ry  at  exactly  dealer’s  cost  'Which  saves 
??  $J6.?“a,tov«>.  und  if  at  any  time  within  a  year  it  isn't 

thestove  backfaTtherot<i/nU  w«wi11  r®turn  y°ur  money  and  take 
♦u :  *  vo  oacK.  lhere  ib  no  offer  made  anywhere  el«e  to  ommi 
this  for  a  standard  trade-marked  stove  of  such  high  grade  First 

Write  for  Our  ILLUSTRATED  STOVE  BOOK-Free 

It  shows  a  full  line  of  Kanges  and  Beating  Stoves.  Jff  Our  patent  grate  free'- 

®  6°  8ty*e  an<*  Price  you  prefer  and  learn  all  about  the  stoves  before  you  order.  Write  now  to 

Troy,  N.  Y.  (Successor  to  Bussey  A  McLeod,  Est.  1860) 


Cut  off  that  cough  with 

Aayne’s  f^xpecToFaKT 

and  prevent  pneumonia^ 
bronchitis  and  consumption. 

The  world’s  Standard  ^Throat  and  Lung 
Medicine  for  75  years. 

Get  it  of  your  druggist  and  keepjt  always  ready  ;in  the  house. 
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Prices  current  at 
ending  August  18, 
otherwise  specified, 
butter,  cheese  and 
transactions  of  t lie 
exchanges,  with  such 
deals  noted  appear  to 


New  York  during  week 
1906,  wholesale  unless 
The  prices  of  grain, 
eggs  are  based  on  the 
Produce  and  Mercantile 
revision  as  outside 
warrant.  Prices  of 


other  products  are  from  reports  of 
inquiries  and  observations  of  sales 
various  market  sections. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat  lower  on  account  of  favorable 
outlook. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  for  export  — 


No. 
Corn. 
Oats 
Rye 


1.  Northern,  Duluth 
No.  2,  mixed. 


No. 

No. 


HAY. 


ins  — 


.19.00 

.17.00 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


crop 

77% 

84% 

56% 

43 

56% 


020.00 

018.00 

015.50 

016.00 

013.00 

@12.00 
@  8.00 


0  — 
@2.90 


@  — 


@ 

@ 

@ 


17 

12 

30 


no 


Exchange 
40  quart 
to  26-cent 
extra  station 


No.  3  . 14.00 

Clover,  mixed  . 13.00 

Clover  . 11.00 

STRAW. 

Long  rye  . 11.00 

Short  and  oat .  — 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice,  bushel . 2.95 

Fair  to  good . 2.50 

Medium,  choice  .  —  01.80 

Common  to  good . 1.50  @1.75 

Pea,  choice  .  —  @1.60 

Fair  to  good . 1.45  @1.55 

Red  kidney,  choice . 3.10  0  — 

Fair  to  good . 2.75  @3.00 

White  kidney,  choice . 3.05  @3.15 

Yellow  Eye,  choice .  —  @1.55 

Lima.  California  . 2.90 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice .  15 

Common  to  fair .  10 

German  crop  .  27 

MILK. 

In  effect  August  12tli  N.  Y. 
price  was  increased  to  $1.41  per 
can.  netting  2%  cents  per  quart 
zone  shippers  who  have 
charges. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  fancy  .  23% 

Seconds  and  firsts .  19 

State  dairy,  best . 

Lower  grades  . 

Factory  . . . 

Renovated  .  14 

Packing  stock  .  14 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy . 

Fair  to  good  .  11 

Inferior  . 

Half  skims  . 

Full  skims  . 

EGGS. 

Selected,  white,  fancy... 

White,  good  to  choice .  22 

Mixed  colors,  extra. . . 

Lower  grades  .  15 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens  . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters  . 

Turkeys  .  13 

Spring  Ducks,  lb . 

Ducks,  pair  . 

Geese,  pair  . 

Pigeons  .  20 

DRESSED  : 

Turkeys  .  11 

Spring  chickens,  fancy .  22 

Fair  to  good .  14 

Fowls  .  12%@ 

Ducks.  Spring  .  10 

Geese  . 

Squabs,  best  . 

Lower  grades  . 1-25 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

But  little  new  dried  small 
arrived,  and  values  are  unsettled. 

Apples,  evap..  1905,  fancy....  12 

Evaporated.  1905,  choice 
Evaporated.  1905,  prime...  11 

Chops,  1905,  100  lbs . 2.30 

Cores  and  skins,  1905,  100 

lbs . . 2.25  @2.30 

Cherries,  1906,  lb .  14 

Raspberries,  State,  evap.,  1905, 

lb .  26 

Blackberries,  1906,  lb .  — 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Duchess,  choice,  bbl,.2.25 

Alexander  . 2.50 

Maiden  Blush  . 2.25 

Holland  Pippins  . 2.50 


23  % 

@ 

— 

19 

@ 

22 

— 

@ 

22 

16%  @ 

20 

14 

@ 

17 

14 

@ 

19 

14 

@ 

17 

___ 

@ 

ID 

11 

@ 

11 

9 

@ 

10 

9 

@ 

9 

9 

@ 

3 

25 

@ 

_ 

2 2 

@ 

23 

Of) 

@ 

23 

15 

@ 

19 

‘  _ 

@ 

14 

— 

@ 

13 

— 

@ 

8 

13 

0 

— 

12 

@ 

13 

50 

@ 

80 

90 

@1.50 

20 

RY. 

@ 

25 

11 

@ 

13 

2 2 

@ 

23 

14 

@ 

19 

12 

%  @ 

14 

10 

@ 

12 

— 

@ 

18 

@4.00 

@ 

2.50 

fruit  has 


@ 

11%  @ 

’  ‘  @ 


11% 

11% 

2.50 


0  14% 

0  27 
0  10 

@3.50 

@3.50 

@3.00 

@3.00 


Orange  Pippin . 2.2.>  @2.oO 

Bough  . 2.00  @2.50 

Astrachan  . 2.00  @2.50 

Double  heads,  com.  to  fair.  1.25  @1.75 

Open  heads,  good  to  choice.  1.50  @2.50 
Open  heads,  poor  to  fair...  75  @1.00 
Jersey,  half-bbl.  bkt,  fancy..  1.50  @1.75 

Pears,  S'u  Le  Conte,  prime, 

bbl.  . . 2.50  @3.50 

S'n  lie  Conte,  poor  to  fair.  .1.00  @2.00 

Southern  Kieffer,  bbl . 1.00  @2.25 

Clapp's  Favorite,  bbl . 2.00  @3.25 

Bartlett,  bbl  . 1.50  @3.50 

Bartlett.  Md.  and  Del.,  half- 

bbl.  basket  .  75  @1.25 

Flemish  Beauty,  bbl . 1.25  @1.50 

Tyson,  barrel . 1.50  @2.00 

Nearby,  other  early  sorts, 

barrel  . 1.25  @1.7;> 

Plums,  Summer  varieties,  car..  50  @1.00 

10-lb.  basket  .  12  @  16 

Quart  .  3  @  o 

Peaches,  Western,  Md.  &  W. 

Va.,  carrier  . 1.25  @2.20 

Western  Md.  &  W.  Va.,  bkt..  50  @1.00 

Other  Md.,  &  Del.,  carrier.  .1.00  @2.25 

Md.  &  Del.,  basket .  40  fa)!. 00 

Jersey,  basket  .  30  @  90 

Grapes,  Up-river,  Champ.,  car. 1.00  @1.25 

Maryland  and  Del..  Moore’s  _ 

Early,  carrier  .  —  @1.00 

Maryland  and  Del.,  Champ- 

ion,  carrier  .  —  ®  <•> 

Blackberries,  Jersey,  quart...  3  @  10 

Up-river  .  6  @  12 

Huckleberries.  Jersey,  Delaware 

and  Maryland  .  5  @  10 

N.  Y.  &  Pa.,  Mountain .  9  @  12 

Muskmelons,  Jersey,  crate  or  ... 

basket  . .  30  @1.00 

Norfolk,  barrel  .  40  (a  75 

Norfolk.  60-quart  crate.  ...  40  @  75 

Md.  &  Del.,  standard  crate..  25  @1.25 

Md.  &  Del.,  standard  crate.  25  @1.25 

Watermelons,  100  . 8.00  @20.00 

Carload  . 150.00  @260.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Long  Island,  bbl...  1.50 


Jersey  . .  'js-yxx 

Southern  . 1.25  @l.->0 

Seconds .  75  @1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  South’n,  yellow 

barrel  . 3.00 

Beets,  100  bunches .  — 

Barrel  .  — 

Carrots,  100  bunches .  — 

Cabbage.  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  bbt. .  50 

Cucumbers,  Norfolk,  bbl .  50 

Jersey  &  L.  I..  bbl . 1-00 

Cucumber  Pickles.  1,000. 

Corn,  Hackensack.  100 


,1.25 


@1.75 

@1.50 


.1.00 

.1.00 


dealers. 
In  the 


.Tersev,  Del.  &  Md..  100 .  50 


Celery,  Michigan,  dozen . 

Jersey,  dozen  stalks . 

Cauliflower,  L.  L,  barrel . 

Eggplants.  Norfolk,  large  crate 

Jersey,  box  . 

Lima  Beans,  bag  . 

Half-bbl.  basket  . . 

Lettuce,  nearby,  bbl 
Onions,  Conn.,  while,  bbl 


15 

10 

50 

75 

30 

50 

75 

50 

3.00 


@3.50 
@1.00 
@  1 .00 
@1.00 
@1.00 
@1.00 
@2.50 
@3.25 
@1.50 
@1.00 
@  40 
@  35 
@  2.50 
@1.00 
@  40 

@1.50 
@1.50 
@1.00 
@4.00 

Connecticut,  red  bbl . 1.75  @2.00 

State  white  crate . 1.25  @1.75 

L.  I.  &  Jersey,  red  bbl....  1.75  @2.00 

L.  I..  &  .Tersev  yellow,  bbl .-.1.75  @2.25 

Orange  Co.,  white,  bag....  1.75  @3.00 

Orange  Co.,  red.  bag . 1-00  @1.50 

Peppers,  Jersey,  box .  30  @  40 

Jersey  half-bbl  basket .  40  @  60 

Jersey,  barrel  .  75  @1.00 

Norfolk  carrier  .  25  @  40 

Peas,  Western  N.  Y..  bkt....  60  @1.25 

Western  N.  Y.,  bag .  40  @1.00 

String  Beans.  Jersey,  wax,  bkt  60  @  75 

Jersev  green,  basket .  60  @  85 

Long' Island  &  Jersey,  bag..  50  @1.00 

Western  N.  Y..  wax,  bkt...  75  @1.12 

West'n  N.  Y..  green,  basket. 1.00  @1.37 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl-crate.  .  .  75  @1.00 

White,  bbl-crate  . 50  @  75 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl......  —  @  75 

Tomatoes,  up-river,  box .  60  @  80 

Jersey,  box  .  25  @  65 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 3.90 

Bulls  . 2.50 

Cows  . 100 

Calves  . 600 

Sheep  . 3.00 

Lambs  . 6..»0 

Hogs  .  — 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  for  ton  lots,  smaller  quantities  pro¬ 
portionately  higher. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  ton .  — 

Muriate  of  potash,  2,016  lbs.  .  — 

Sulphate  of  potash.  2,016  lbs.  — 

Dried  blood  .  — 

Kainit  .  — 

Acid  phosphate  .  — 

Basic  slag.  2,016  lbs .  — 

Peruvian  guano,  Chinch  a. ...  — 

Lobos  .  — 

Ground  bone  .  — * 

Copper  sulphate,  bbl.  lots,  lb.  — 

Sulphur  flowers,  bbl.  lots....  — 

Water  glass,  bbl.  lots .  — 


@6.05 

@3.60 

@3.75 

@8.00 

@5.10 

@9.00 

@6.75 


@51.50 
@41.85 
@48.15 
@53.00 
@11.00 
@11.00 
@17.55 
@40.50 
@30.00 
@  28.00 
@  6% 
@  2% 
@  2 


A  SIMPLICITY  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

rnPP  AM  TDIJtl  to  any  man  who  reqni  res  power  on 
rime  UH  I  IflAL  his  farm.  To  prove  that  the  SIM¬ 
PLICITY  will  do  more  work  at  less  coat  in  less  time  than  any 

other  power  or  anv  other  engine,  we  will  let  you  nee  It  first,  and 

then  If  satisfied  you  can  pay  for  it  on  our  easy  terms.  FREE 
TRIAL  PLAN,  catalogue  showing  engine  in  use,  instruction  and 
experience  hooks,  all  sent  FREE  to  those  who  write.  Address 

WESTERN  MALLEABLE  &  GREY  IRON  MFG- 
CO.,  30  Chase  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ni  r  ACC  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
rLCHOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry.  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED 

A  young  cow,  grade  or  thoroughbred,  guaranteed 
to  make  15  pounds  of  butter  a  week.  Address 

“BUYER,”  Lake  View,  N.  Y. 


ill  A  IVI T  C  n  anywhere,  to  rent  a  good  dairy 
W  f\ IVI  I  K  ,  farm  furnished  with  10  or  15 
good  cows  and  necessary  tools  to  operate,  for  hi  share. 
Address  GEO.  WHETSON,  P.  O.  Box  718  Sebring,  O. 


PIEDMONT  VIRGINIA  ORCHARD 

Will  sell  300  acres  fine  land  with  commercial  apple 
orchard,  0,000  trees.  Netted  *5,000  last  year.  Fine 
water  power  on  place,  near  railroad.  Write  for 
particulars.  Address  ,1.  H.  RANGELEY,  Stuart,  Va. 

STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Star  farm  registered  Holstein  cattle  are  justly  pre¬ 
ferred  over  all  others.  I  do  not  hand  out  worn-out 
cattle  with  official  records  only.  I  sell  only  strong, 
vigorous,  heavy  producing  money  making  cows. 
Prices  moderate.  300  head  to  select  from.  Illus¬ 
trated  circulars  and  valuable  information  sent  free 
on  application. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 

Department  D,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


To  Insure  Jellies  and  Preserves 

Your  jellies  and  preserves  will  keep  perfectly  if  you  seal  each  glass 
or  jar,  with  a  thin  coating  of  Pure  Refined  Paraffine.  Easiest  way  in 
the  world  to  keep  fruit,  and  the  surest.  Simply  pour  a  little  melted 
paraffine  over  the  contents  of  the  glass,  or, 
if  it  is  a  jar,  dip  top  in  melted  paraffine. 

PURE 
REFINED 
PARAFFINE 

is  odorless,  tasteless,  acid-proof,  and  will 
positively  exclude  outside  air  from  fruit 
jars,  or  jelly  glasses.  Useful  in  num¬ 
berless  ways — in  the  laundry, 
when  ironing,  to  make  wood 
tubs  harmless  to  butter,  as  a 
wood  filler,  a  floor  wax,  eta. 

Sold  in  oakes  of  about  one 
pound  weight  by  all  dealers — 
full  directions  with  each  cake. 

Write  for  attractive  little 
folder  telling  about  Pure 
Refined  Paraffine  and 
its  many  uses. 

STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY, 


A  Safe,  Strong  Cj/y 
Company,  Paying  /O 

As  evidence  that  this  is  in  every 
particular  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  conserva¬ 
tive  Savings  Institutions  in  the  country,  we  would 
like  to  send  you  our  thirteen  years’  record,  together 
with  a  long  list  of  voluntary  testimonials  from 
patrons  in  all  walks  of  life, 
some,  without  doubt,  in  your 
own  immediate  locality. 

Assets,  $1,750,000. 

Established  lit  Years. 

Hankiug  Dept.  Supervision. 

Earnings  paid  from  day  re¬ 
ceived  to  day  withdrawn 
Letters  of  inquiry  solicited 
and  promptly  answered 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

5  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway,  New  York* 


•‘WILLIAMS’*  Write  for  special  offer  to  Introduce  our 
pUMp  patented  pumps.  A  Wooden 

"No  Trlx"  PumpmaJo  of  iron.  Guaranteed. 

All  repairs  done  quickly  above  ground. 


••Williams”  Pump  Co*9  409  Harmon  St.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


a 


L_l 


YES,  WE 

PAY  FREIGHT 


i(cfW  and  give  a  large  cash  discount  on 
rods  or  more  of  the  Frost  Fknce. 
Better  still,  we  give  you  a  fence  that 
looks  better  and  wears  longer  than  any 
other  make.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue. 
H.  B.  Drake  &  Co..  29  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
rTHE  Frost  wire  Fence  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


STODDARD  LINE 


- OF - 

CASOLINE  ENGINES 

For  farm,  shop  or  mill  use.  Vertical 
or  horizontal.  Mounted  or  Stationary- 
Sizes  from  1%  to  100  H.  P. 

Pumping  and  Electric  Lighting  Outfits  a  Specialty. 

Sold  under  Our  Guarantee. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  -  Rutland,  Vt. 

Write  for  Catalog  E.  H.  M 


^  A  Power  to  Fit. 

Buy  a  power  to  fit  your  needs,  don’t  try  to  fit  your  needs 
to  a  power  some  one  wants  you  to  buy.  You  know  what 
you  want  to  accomplish,  we  know  what  our  powers  will 
do.  Let  us  get  together  and  work  the  problem  out  right. 

First  Cost  Not  Everything 

Some  look  only  at  first  cost.  Others  look  more  at  duty, 
service,  requirements,  responsibility  of  the  makers  and 
the  help  they  get  from  them.  We  get  letters  from  both 
_  _  classes,  but  we  sell  most  to  the  latter/ 

▼  you  may  need  help.  No  gasoline  engine  made  will  run  right  without  intelligent  hand- 

-  ling.  Conditions  may  arise  where  you’ll  need  advice  or  assist- 

■  auce.  No  other  concern  takes  the  care  of  its  patrons  that  we  do.  Organization,  facilities,  men — 
I  all  at  your  disposal  if  you  use  our  engme.  Write  for  our  Farm  Power  book. 

I  Tha  Cairkante  Pa  IIaiu  Ynrlr  Albany,  Baltimore,  Bangor.  Me.,  Boston,  Buffalo.  Hartford, 
|  I  lie  rail  UOllAa  liu»,  wctl  lUIlu  ]\ew  Orleans,  Phil’a.,  Pittsburg,  Syracuse,  London,  Eng. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  ns  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chieago.  234  Craig  St.,  West,  Montreal,  P.  q. 

40  North  3th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Amargura  96,  Havana,  Cuba. 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  you  desire  the  best  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  order 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  e.  h.  khapp  &  son,  -  fabius,  n.  y. 


1906. 
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COSGROVE'S  POULTRY  ACCOUNT 
FOR  JULY. 

The  first  week  of  July  995  eggs  were 
laid,  but  from  now  on  until  the  last  of 
November  the  number  of  eggs  received 
will  pretty  steadily  decrease.  November 
is  always  with  me  the  month  in  which 
the  fewest  eggs  are  produced.  The  re¬ 
ward  for  one’s  labor  will  be  found  main¬ 
ly  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
young  chicks.  About  the  middle  of  April 
I  hatched  25  chicks  from .  50  eggs  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  man  who  won  first  prem¬ 
ium  for  the  best  breeding  pen  of  White 
Wvandottes  at  the  big  Boston  Poultry 
Show  last  Winter.  As  these  eggs  were  ex¬ 
pensive  and  the  chicks  very  nice  looking,  I 
determined  to  give  them  a  good  chance; 
so  I  gave  them  to  a  good  hen,  taking 
them  out  of  my  chick  yard,  and  putting 
hen  and  chicks  in  a  small  coop  under  an 
apple  tree  near  my  house.  Hen  and 
chicks  had  free  range  every  day,  being 
cooped  up  only  at  night.  Abundant  food 
was  kept  all  the  time  where  they  could 
get  it.  Cracked  corn,  wheat,  barley  and 
oats  was  the  main  feed ;  that  is  after 
they  got  old  enough  to  eat  it.  Very  sel¬ 
dom  have  they  had  any  soft  feed.  I 
ought  to  have  fed  beef  scraps  to  them, 
but  as  most  of  the  time  I  was  feeding  ani¬ 
mal  meal  in  the  mash  for  the  old  hens. 
I  did  not  have  the  beef  scraps  on  hand. 
These  chicks  have  developed  ’way  be¬ 
yond  any  others  on  the  farm.  The  cock¬ 
erels,  not  four  months  old,  weigh  about 
five  pounds  each,  and  at  a  little  distance 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  the  pullets  from  old 
hens.  They  have  the  most  beautiful 
clear  white  plumage  and  the  richest  gold¬ 
en-yellow  legs,  and  are  a  constant  delight 
to  look  at.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  com¬ 
fort  and  satisfaction  in  seeing  young 
stock  develop  from  day  to  day  that  the 
poor  city  man  is  entirely  deprived  of, 
along  with  a  good  many  other  things. 
The  cow  furnishes  these  chicks  with  a 
daily  supply  of  meat.  It  is  amusing  to 
see  them  surround  her  out  in  the  pas¬ 
ture,  and  pick  off  every  fly  within  their 
jumping  reach.  Do  animals  reason?  This 
is  what  I  saw  a  few  days  ago.  The  old 
cow  was  standing  in  the  shade  chewing 
her  cud;  directly  in  front  of  her  was 
one  of  these  pullets  with  neck  stretched 
up  to  its  limit  looking  at  a  fly  on  the 
cow’s  head.  The  cow  turned  her  nose 
to  one  side  and  slowly  lowered  her  head, 
and  the  pullet  picked  the  fly  off.  Then 
the  cow  raised  her  head  and  went  on 
chewing  her  cud.  It  was  evident  the  cow 
knew  what  the  chick  wanted,  but  what 
was  it,  if  not  reason — that  taught  her 
that  the  fly  was  too  high  for  the  chick 
to  reach  ? 

July  14,  936  eggs  this  week;  which  is 
nearly  five  dozen  less  than  the  previous 
week.  July  18 — Went  to  the  second 
“Field  meeting”  of  the  Connecticut  Poul¬ 
try  Association  at  Storrs  College.  This 
was  a  very  successful  meeting  the  at¬ 
tendance  from  outside  the  State  being 
quite  large;  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island 
and  Colorado  were  represented.  The 
principal  speakers  were  Prof.  Gowell,  of 
the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion;  Prof.  Graham,  of  the  Canadian 
Agricultural  Station  at  Guelph,  Ontario, 
and  Edward  Brown,  of  Hawksbury  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Reading,  England. 
President  Stimson,  of  Storrs,  made  the 
welcoming  address.  About  250  were 
present.  Comfortable  settees  on  the 
lawn  provided  seats  and  an  abundant 
free  luncheon  with  hot  coffee  was  served. 
After  the  poultry  exercises,  at  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  Prof.  Clinton,  the  college  dairy 
was  visited  where  we  saw  the  cows  be¬ 
ing  milked  by  steam.  A  vacuum  pump 
in  the  dairy  building — a  hundred  feet 
from  the  barn — exhausts  the  air  in  an 
iron  pipe  running  in  front  of  the  cows. 
A  rubber  tube  connected  with  the  iron 
pipe  is  attached  by  four  smaller  tubes 
to  the  cow’s  teats,  and  the  cows  are 
milked  by  suction,  the  milk  flowing  into 
a  tank  which  sits  on  the  floor  between 
each  two  cows.  Part  of  the  tubing  where 
it  connects  with  the  tank  is  of  glass,  so 
the  milk  “squirts”  can  be  seen ;  for  a 
trip  valve  is  so  arranged  as  to  make  the 
flow  intermittent,  very  much  like  milk¬ 
ing  by  hand.  The  cows  chewed  their 
cud  contentedly  and  stood  still  as  if  they 
enjoyed  the  operation.  The  attendant,  as 
lie  passes  along,  notes  when  the  milk 
ceases  to  flow  (can  see  by  the  glass  tube) 
and  removes  the  holders  from  the  cow’s 
teats.  Everything  is  enclosed ;  there  is 
no  possibility  of  bad  odors  affecting  the 
milk,  and  I  should  say  it  was  a  decided 
success. 

July  21 — 947  eggs  this  week,  July  28, 
842  eggs  and  382  in  the  last  three  days 


of  the  month,  make  4,102  for  Julv. 
Strange  to  say  it  is  exactly  the  number 
received  in  May.  Receipts  and  disburse¬ 
ments  have  been  as  follows : 

Received  for  330  dozen  eggs .  $80.40 

Received  for  eggs  to  set .  11.00 

Received  for  15  broiler  chicks .  8.00 

Received  for  4  hens .  2.55 


$101.95 

Paid  for  grain  (which  includes 
oyster  shells,  animal  meal,  char¬ 
coal,  etc.) .  48.75 


Balance  to  credit  side, .  $53.20 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE . 

With  a  wheat  crop  of  92,000,000  bushels 
and  a  prospective  corn  crop  twice  as  large, 
Kansas  is  surely  doing  her  share  toward 
feeding  the  multitude  this  year.  Secretary 
Coburn  states  that  the  bank  deposits  for  the 
State  average  $100  for  every  inhabitant. 

The  prosperity  of  textile  goods  business 
is  shown  by  the  announcement  of  a  14-per 
cent  dividend  by  the  American  Thread  Co., 
a  branch  of  the  great  English  thread  trust 
capitalized  at  about  $19,000,000.  During 
four  of  the  seven  years  of  Its  existence  this 
American  branch  has  paid  over  10  per  cent, 
and  in  1904  a  16-per  cent  dividend  was 
made. 

That  Maryland  canned  tomato  corner  is 
hopelessly  smashed,  we  are  told,  owing  to 
the  underhand  machinations  of  the  1906 
crop,  which  grew,  and  grew,  and  boiled  over 
with  tomatoes,  until  the  bottom  dropped  out 
of  the  corner.  The  bankers  who  financed 
the  deal  have  exchanged  their  collateral  for 
tons  of  tomatoes  and  carloads  of  experience, 
neither  of  them  in  active  demand  just  now. 

Pickled  Whale  is  a  staple  article  of  diet 
in  some  northern  seaports,  end  according  to 
reports  from  Canada  the  better  portions  of 
the  lean  meat  are  now  being  canned  for 
export  to  China  and  South  America.  It  is 
said  to  be  better  than  the  coarse  grades  of 
salt  beef,  but  that  is  not  saying  much  in 
its  favor.  As  the  whale  runs  on  free  pasture 
and  needs  no  grain,  he  might  prove  a  serious 
competitor  of  the  American  steer  should  the 
taste  of  the  meat-eating  public  change  to 
the  extent  of  preferring  whale  steak  to 
bovine. 

The  round  up  of  the  small  fruit,  peach  and 
•  plum  season,  shows  the  strawberry  to  have 
given  the  largest  proportion  of  profit  for 
capital  and  labor  invested,  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that  this  has  been  true  for  some  time 
past  and  will  continue  so.  Now  and  then 
a  peach  crop  proves  phenomenally  profitable, 
but  there  are  many  exceptions,  which  bring 
down  the  average.  The  strawberry  has 
within  it  possibilities  of  quick  profit  pos¬ 
sessed  by  no  other  fruit,  that  is  for  those 
who  give  it  the  necessary  care  and  have  fair 
success  in  selling.  The  acreage  of  straw¬ 
berries  intended  from  shipment  to  the  great 
markets  is  probably  large  enough ;  New 
York,  at  least,  gets  all  the  berries  it  can 
handle  in  a  fair  season.  But  many  smaller 
places  do  not,  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
farmers  so  located  that  the  crop  of,  say, 
one-fourth  acre  could  be  disposed  of  profit¬ 
ably,  with  but  little  trouble  and  expense, 
and  this  without  raising  record  crops  or 
getting  fancy  prices.  The  small  acreage 
strawberry  business  is  worth  looking  into. 

Fruits. — Apples  of  fairly  good  quality 
continue  scarce,  the  market  being  loaded 
down  with  low  grades.  Pears  are  selling 
quite  well.  Le  Conte  continues  highest.  It 
is  not  quite  so  good  as  either  Clapp's 
Favorite  or  Bartlett,  but  those  seen  are 
mostly  low  grades.  Bartletts  in  particular 
are  small  and  knotty.  The  peach  business 
is  decidedly  improved.  Some  of  the  Western 
Maryland  fruit  is  bringing  the  highest  price 
of  the  season,  and  the  general  average  for 
basket  fruit  is  high.  Some  Champion  grapes 
from  the  Hudson  River  section  have  arrived, 
selling  at  $1  to  $1.50  per  small  carrier. 
Maryland  and  Delaware  black  grapes  sold  in 
about  the  same  range.  Muskmelon  trade  is 
dull,  but  solely  because  of  the  poor  quality. 
The  outlook  is  surely  discouraging  to 
growers.  There  is  not  a  melon  too  many 
here  if  they  could  be  depended  upon,  but 
consumers  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  buy 
freely  when  not  one  in  five  and  possibly  10 
is  edible  when  cut. 

Coffee  Valorization. — This  recently  en¬ 
acted  Brazilian  law,  just  signed  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  that  country,  has  had  but  slight 
notice  in  North  American  newspapers,  yet 
it  is  an  industrial  measure  well  worth  look¬ 
ing  into.  The  Brazilian  coffee  planter  has  had 
uphill  work  for  several  years.  Many  plan¬ 
tations  have  been  abandoned,  and  others  run 
at  bare  cost  or  even  loss.  The  coffee  market 
has  been  so  handled  by  speculators  that  the 
price  paid  the  planter  has  been  cut  to  a 
disastrous  figure,  while  consumers  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  United  States  have  paid  enough 
to  make  a  fair  profit  for  all  concerned.  The 
milk  producers  supplying  the  New  York 
market  have  at  times  been  in  position  to 
sympathize  with  these  Brazilian  coffee  plant¬ 
ers.  In  this  new  valorization  act  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  government  purposes  entering  the  cof¬ 
fee  business  officially  by  guaranteeing  to 
maintain  a  value  sufficiently  high  to  make  a 
living  profit  for  the  planter.  Quite  natural¬ 
ly  many  coffee  speculators  do  not  like  this 
move,  seeing  in  it  a  cut  in  their  profits. 
It  deprives  them  of  the  privilege  of  bull¬ 
dozing  the  individual  planter  into  selling 
at  any  price  they  may  name,  and  they  well 
know  that  an  attempt  to  squeeze  this  surplus 
profit  out  of  the  consumer  will  result  in 
ioss  of  trade.  Whether  the  Brazilian  govern¬ 
ment  will  be  able  to  handle  this  big  job 
without  serious  financial  loss  remains  to  be 
seen.  If  Brazil  produced  the  entire  world’s 
supply  of  coffee,  its  control  would  be  a 
simple  matter.  After  regulating  the  plant¬ 
ings  to  avoid  serious  overproduction  the 
government  could  lock  up  the  supply  and 
sell  only  at  profitable  prices,  as  is  now  the 
case  with  gum  camphor,  which  is  prac¬ 
tically  controlled  by  Japan.  But  about  one- 
third  of  all  the  coffee  used  is  grown  outside 
of  Brazil,  and  unless  other  coffee  countries 
take  a  similar  stand,  which  seems  improir 
able,  speculators  and  others  opposing  this 
government  control  will  have  a  powerful 
weapon.  One  of  the  schemes  will  doubtless 
be  to  depress  the  market  temporarily  so 
that  Brazil  will  have  to  store  and  hold  large 
quantities,  being  unable  to  sell  at  the  prices 
agreed  upon  by  the  valorization  authorities 
This  will  make  it  appear  that  the  affair  is 
badly  managed  and  that  the  government  has 
undertaken  an  impossible  task.  Further 
mention  will  be  made  later  with  details  of 
the  workings  of  this  act  and  its  effects  on 
producing  and  consuming  trade,  after  a  fair 
trial  has  been  given.  w.  w.  h 


Hands  Raw  With  Eczema. 

Suffered  For  Ten  Years— Spread  to  Body 
and  Limbs — Cured  by  the  Cuti- 
cura  Remedies. 

“I  had  eczema  on  my  hands  for  ten 
years.  At  first  it  would  break  out  only 
in  Winter.  Then  it  finally  came  to  stay. 
I  had  three  good  doctors  to  do  all  they 
could,  but  none  of  them  did  any  good.  I 
then  used  one  box  of  Cuticura  Ointment 
and  three  bottles  of  Cuticura  Resolvent, 
and  was  completely  cured.  My  hands  were 
raw  all  over,  inside  and  out,  and  the  ec¬ 
zema  was  spreading  all  over  my  body  and 
limbs.  Before  I  had  used  one  bottle  of 
Cuticura  Resolvent,  together  with  the 
Ointment,  my  sores  were  nearly  healed 
over,  and  by  the  time  I  had  used  the  third 
bottle  I  was  entirely  well.  I  had  a  good 
appetite  and  was  fleshier  than  I  ever  was. 
To  any  one  who  has  any  skin  or  blood 
disease  I  would  honestly  advise  them  to 
get  the  Cuticura  Remedies  and  get  well 
quicker  than  all  the  doctors  in  the  State 
could  cure  you.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Falin,  Speers 
Ferry,  Va..  May  19,  1905.” 

ASYPOULTRYPROFITS 

Make  money  raising  poultry  with  the 

Standard  Cyphers  Incnbator. 

ChnitDtoed  to  hatch  More  and  Healthier  Chicks  than 
anjother.  OOdayatrial.  Big 228 page  cat’lg FREE 
if  you  mention  thiB  journal  and  send  name  of  two 
frlonds  interested  in  poultry.  Write  nearest  office. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co«,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  Boston,  Wow  York,  Kansas  City  or  Ban  Francisco. 


BUFF  PLYMOUTH  COCKERELS 

For  Sale.  March  and  April  hatch.  $1  to  $2  if  taken 
at  once.  Also,  a  limited  number  of  Buff  Rock  Hens 
at  $1  each.  HOWARD  SUTTON,  Fairmount,  N.Y. 

DC  If  IN  nilPIYQ  Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  Fall 
rLrVlll  UUUIVO  show  birds  from  yards  contain¬ 
ing  First  Prize  pair  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  1905,  also 
many  other  winners.  Let  us  know  your  wants,  $1.00 
to  $3.00  each.  WALTER  McEWAN,  Lauder¬ 
dale  Farm,  Loudonville,  Albany  Co.,  N  Y. 


SQUAB 


BREEDERS  ATTENTION.  Be?‘- uh 


grade  Homer 
stock,  large  birds,  as  good  as  can  be  found  for  flying 
or  breeding,  in  all  colors,  mated  per  pair  $2.00.  A 
fancy  lot  of  English  ( Carriers  at  $5.00  to  $8.00  per  pair. 
Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 

ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM  ^wyyork.15 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys. 


SILO  FILLERS  y?“i 

with  wind  elevators  for  any  power 
from  4 to  12  H.  P.  will  Cut  or  Shred 
green  or  dry  fodder  and  elevate  to 
any  height.  Get  Free  catalogue  and 
our  trial  proposition. 


Wilder- 
Strong 

Implement  Co. 

Box  33  Monroe,  Michigan. 


D  D  A  C  Breeders  of  high  class 
■*  11  "  “  Single  and  Rose  Comb 


White  Leghorn  Chickens 
and  it  a  m  m  o  t  li  Pekin 


BONNIE 

POULTRY  FARM, _ _ 

NPW  Rnrhollo  III  V  Ducks,  winners  of  22  rib- 
nen  rmilBIIG,  l*bons  at  last  Madison 
pquare  Garden  and  Poughkeepsie  shows.  Special 
bargain  prices  during  the  Summer  and  early  Fall  of 
mated  pens  of  10  yearling  hens  anil  one  selected  cock- 
eral  ot  a  fine  breed,  Single  or  Rose  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  $15.00  per  pen.  1,000  laying  pullets  now 
ready.  Choice  mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  for  breeding, 
$1  each  for  any  number.  Selected  breeders,  $1.50  each. 
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Vars  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  00  p.  hook,  10c. 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8,  Telford, Pa. 


SQUAB  BREEDERS 

It  pays  to  raise  Squabs  for  Market  when  yonr 
breeders  are  from  the  best  stock.  Give  our  Antwerp 
Homer  Breeders  a  trial  and  you  will  keep  no  other 
kind.  Send  for  a  Free  Booklet  To-day. 

NORTHERN  VALLEY  PIGEON  FARM 
P.  O.  Box  23,  Norwood,  N.J. 


UTILITY! 

Laying  ability  first.standard  require¬ 
ments  second.  LARGEST  POULTRY 
PLANT  IN  AMERICA.  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Rarred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Free  Booklet. 

WOODLANDS  FARM,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Cockerels  and 
Pullets,  five  months  old,  $1.00  each.  Catalogue  free. 
1C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  D,  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


R.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  W. 
P.  ROCKS.  EGGS  5c.  EACH. 
STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

C.  HILLS,  Delaware,  O. 


EDWARD  G.  NOONAN,  MS7A’ 

Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Poultry.  Prices  reasonable. 


lAf tT  All  AD  A  1ITCF  that  under  the 
Hk  131 U  An  A IV  I  Lt  same  conditions 

as  to  power  and 

speed  applied,  condition  of  corn,  etc.,. 

The  Appleton 
Corn  Hiiskei* 

'will  do  more  and  better  work  than  any  other  ma- 
chinoof  like  character  and  corresponding  eize  „n 
the  market,  that  itis  simpler  In  construction;  easiei 
Inovery  way  to  operate;  easier  and  safer  to  feed  and 
to  require  less  power  for  successful  operation.  The 
proof  of  these  claims  is  sent  for  the  asking  We 
make  also  a  complete  line  of  manure,  spreaders,  horse 
powers,  sheliers,  ensilage  ana  fodder  cutters,  feed 
grinders,  wood  saws,  windmills,  etc.  Remember 
that  Appleton  quality  let  he  standard  ot  excellence. 

APPLETON  WFG,  CO.,  27  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  Ills, 


2-Roll, 
4-Roll* 
and 
6-Roll, 

Down  04  lounftf. 

Write  to-day  /o* 
Jrce  Catalogue. 


Cream  Separator 

For  many  years  the  U.  S.  Separators  have  been  tested  under 
all  conditions,  and  have  proved  to  thousands  of  satisfied  users 
that  they  are  the  best  machines  of  their  kind.  There  are  good 
reasons  for  their  superiority.  With  only  two  simple  parts  inside 
the  bowl  the  U.  S.  skims  so  thoroughly  as  to  hold  the  World’s 
Record  for  clean  skimming. 

All  parts  of  the  machine  are  strong,  simple  and  easy  to  get 
at.  The  gears  being  entirely  enclosed  are  protected  from  dirt 
and  dust.  The  bowl  having  only  two  simple  parts  inside  is 
easily  and  quickly  washed.  The  whole  machine  is  very  light 
running  because  the  working  parts  run  in  oil,  and  are  accurately 
made  and  fitted.  No  other  separator  has  all  these  advantages. 
The  U.  S.  is  the  cream  separator  for  you  to  buy. 

Look  into  this.  Write  today  •£ or  a  copy  of  our  handsome, 
new  separator  catalogue.  Ask  for  number  159.  It  is  finely 
illustrated  and  tells  all  about  the  U.  S.  Address 

Vermont  Parm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Palls,  Vt. 


Prompt  deliveries  of  U.  S.  Separators  from  warehouses  at  Auburn.  Me.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  Toledo.  O., 
^meago,  ill.,  LaCrosse,  Wls.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Sioux  City,  la.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  San 
Cal£aryCOAlta  ’’  *ortanc*  ®re->  Sherbrooke  and  Montreal,  Que.,  Hamilton,  Oat.,  Winnipeg,  Man.  and 

ADDRESS  ALL  LETTERS  TO  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT.  448 
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Live  StockandDairy 


BURN  PASTURE  FOR  COWS. 

Part  II. 

A  daily  ration  of  green  forage  is  about 
40  pounds — probably  somewhat  less  than 
a  cow  gets  during  the  day  at  good  pas¬ 
ture.  We  have  been  asked  how  these 
green  fodders  vary  in  composition.  Here 
is  a  table  of  most  of  those  grown  at  the 
college  farm : 

POUNDS  IN  ONE  TON. 


Protein 

Carboh.vdates 

Fat 

Green  rye  . .  . . 

. . .  40 

100 

12 

Green  wheat  . 

.  .  .  48 

230 

14 

Pasture  grass  . 

.  .  .  112 

380 

30 

Oats  and  peas. 

.  .  .  40 

200 

14 

Crimson  clover 

.  .  .  00 

140 

10 

Alfalfa  . 

.  .  .  90 

210 

18 

Cow  peas  . . . . 

. .  .  02 

160 

14 

Green  corn  .  . . 

.  . .  34 

250 

12 

Japan  millet  . . 

.  ..  40 

200 

12 

Bariev  . 

. .  .  54 

170 

18 

Kaffir  corn  .  . . . 

...  38 

250 

14 

Corn  silage  .  . . 

.  .  .  30 

220 

14 

This  shows 

that  green  wheat 

is  a 

stronger  food  than  green  rye.  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  useful  in  any  system  of  this  sort 
because  it  comes  first  in  the  season.  'J  he 
rye  also  gives  a  larger  yield  than  wheat. 
Green  barley  makes  a  better  feed  than 
either  of  the  other  grains,  but  the  yield 
is  small,  and  it  is  not  a  profitable  Spring 
crop.  It  is  sometimes  sown  in  late  Sum¬ 
mer  for  a  Fall  feed,  although  with  plenty 
of  corn  fodder  and  cow  peas  it  is  not 
much  used  at  the  college.  We  see  that 
none  of  these  spiling  crops  compares 
pound  for  pound  with  the  best  pasture 
grass,  yet  the  total  yield  from  an  acre  is 
several  times  as  much,  and  by  feeding  the 
proper  ration  of  grain  the  pasture  grass 
can  be  duplicated.  We  have  told  how  the 
small  grain  and  oats  and  peas  are  seeded. 
The  combination  of  oats  and  peas  is  al¬ 
ways  popular  with  dairymen.  It  should 
be  put  in  as  early  as  possible,  as  neither 
grain  does  well  in  warm  weather.  The 
usual  plan  is  to  broadcast  about  five 
pecks  of  Canada  field  peas  over  one  acre, 
and  work  them  under  with  a  small  plow 
or  Cutaway  harrow.  Then  the  oats  are 
broadcast  or  drilled  in  at  the  rate  of 
three  bushels  per  acre.  The  object  is  to 
sow  the  peas  an  inch  or  two  deeper  than 
the  oats.  Cut  when  the  little  pods  are 
forming  this  combination  makes  excel¬ 
lent  green  forage,  or  when  cured  good 
hay.  After  this  crop  is  •  removed  the 
ground  may  be  plowed  or  disked  and 
seeded  to  millet,  cow  peas  or  corn. 

Japanese  millet  is,  without  doubt,  the 
best  of  the  millets  for  soiling  purposes 
in  the  East.  I  saw  one  field  where,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  second  cutting  of  Alfalfa,  the 
millet  was  three  feet  high  three  weeks 
after  seeding.  Prof.  Voorhees  said  that 
this  millet  contained  fully  90  per  cent 
of  water.  We  can  realize  how  juicy  such 
forage  must  be  when  we  remember  that 
milk  contains  SI/  per  cent  of  water. 
The  millet  demands  a  rich  soil,  and  will 
not  make  a  heavy  growth  in  a  drought. 
It  is  a  good  green  forage  and  when  dry 
ranks  with  fine  cornstalks  for  cattle,  but 
should  not  be  fed  to  horses.  The  seed 
is  small,  and  many  people  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  sowing  too  much  of  it.  This  rank 
growth  of  millet  after  the  Alfalfa  will  be 
cut  when  it  comes  in  head,  and  will  be 
followed  by  either  Crimson  clover  or 
rye — the  former  if  the  land  can  be  cleared 
by  August  15.  It  may  be  asked  why  not 
sow  clover  with  the  millet,  so  as  to  have 
a  crop  follow  without  another  plowing? 
The  millet  is  too  much  of  a  hog  to  give 
any  other  crop  a  chance.  It  would  smoth¬ 
er  the  clover.  The  result  would  be  that 
after  the  millet  was  cut  a  mass  of  weeds 
would  spring  lip  and  choke  out  the 
clover.  It  pays  better  in  such  a  system 
to  sow  one  crop  at  a  time,  then  clean 
the  ground  by  working  it  thoroughly  and 
sow  another.  Even  when  Crimson  clover 
is  seeded  in  corn  or  cow  peas  it  is  some¬ 
times  smothered  out,  or,  in  a  dry  season, 
hurts  the  crop  with  which  it  is  grown. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to 
the  value  of  Soy  beans  compared  with 
cow  peas.  Prof.  Voorhees  prefers  cow 


peas.  They  grow  faster,  are  surer  in  the 
average  season,  and  give  a  heavier  yield 
one  year  with  another.  A  farmer  who 
knows  nothing  about  this  crop  would  not 
be  impressed  by  its  appearance.  What  is 
called  a  good  crop  looks  like  a  mass  of 
pole  beans  running  all  over  the  ground. 
Yet  both  as  green  forage  and  as  hay  the 
vines  make  a  good  showing,  and  the 
cow  backs  up  the  chemist  in  his  estimate 
of  their  value.  We  shall  see  later  how 
cow  pea  hay  fully  substituted  for  grain 
in  a  cow’s  dairy  ration.  There  have  been 
so  many  questions  about  growing  cow 
peas  that  I  will  try  to  tell  about  it  in 
some  detail  next  week.  H.  w.  C. 


PLAN  FOR  HOGHOUSE. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
construction  of  piggery,  large  enough  to  ac¬ 
commodate  12  to  15  hrood  sows?  What  kind 
of  a  floor  do  you  advise,  cement  or  plank, 
also  drainage,  ventilation,  light,  etc.? 

Du  Bois,  Pa.  s.  t.  v.  t. 

I  am  always  in  doubt  about  advising 
anyone  to  build  a  piggery  or  hoghouse. 
There  are  hut  two  classes  of  men  who 
want  such  a  building,  viz.,  those  who 
have  not  had  much  experience  in  swine 
growing  and  those  who  have  had  years 
of  experience  and  have,  out  of  this  ex¬ 
perience,  developed  the  kind  of  a  house 
or  plan  for  one  that  will  suit  them. 
These  latter  do  not  ask  for  plans.  Thirty 
years  ago  at  this  time  in  the  season  I 
was  building  a  hoghouse,  or  shed,  to  ac¬ 
commodate  six  sows  and  their  litters  till 
weaning  time  for  the  pigs.  I  have  since 
learned  that  six  individual  houses  cost¬ 
ing  at  that  time  less  than  $80,  would 
have  answered  my  purpose  much  better 
than  the  $200  house.  In  temperate 
climates  they  are  in  almost  universal 
favor  with  swine  growers.  But  back  to 
what  the  enquirer  asks  for.  It  will  be 
almost  out  of  the  question  to  give  esti¬ 
mates  of  cost,  and  besides  this,  I  am  not 
enough  of  a  draughtsman  to  make  a 
printable  sketch.  It  has  been  my  custom 
for  years  in  giving  such  plans,  to  advise 
that  the  building  be  made  high  enough 
so  that  if  not  desired  for  hogs,  it  can  be 
used  for  other  purposes.  Cholera  may 
compel  the  abandonment  of  its  use  for 
months,  and  if  only  built  for  hogs  it  is 
dead  capital.  I  would  plan  a  building 
for  12  to  15  sows,  as  follows :  Make  it 
48  by  34  feet.  This  will  allow  for  a 
row  of  stalls  on  each  side  12  x  6  feet, 
eight  stalls  to  a  side,  and  an  eight-foot 
alley-way  through  the  center.  The  build¬ 
ing  should  stand  north  and  south  the 
long  way.  This  will  make  it  possible  to 
have  sunshine  in  each  stall  every  day. 
The  alley-way  through  the  center  will 
be  wide,  sufficient  to  drive  a  wagon 
through  to  clean  out  manure  and  haul 
in  bedding.  The  bed  for  sow  in  each 
stall  should  be  next  to  the  wall,  and  the 
feeding  part  next  to  the  alley. 

I  would  floor  with  cement  concrete, 
making  the  alley  level,  but  having  a 
slight  slope  in  the  stall  floors,  from  walls 
towards  the  alley — this  to  keep  bed  dry. 
I  would  divide  the  stalls,  or  pens,  with 
interchangeable  and  movable  panels. 
This  will  allow  of  the  floor  space  being 
changed  to  a  feeding  floor  in  a  little 
time  and  with  little  work.  The  inquirer 
can  put  any  style  of  building  over  this 
floor  that  he  wishes,  costly  or  cheap. 
But  I  would  make  it  sufficiently  high 
to  store  large  quantities  of  hay  or  straw. 

It  should  have  at  least  sufficient  upper 
story  room  to  carry  a  large  supply  of 
bedding  and  feed  for  the  swine  in  the 
building  The  building  should  be  located 
so  that  each  stall  can  have  an  outside 
pen  connected  with  it,  as  it  would  not 
do  to  confine  the  sows  and  pigs  on  the 
cement  floors  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  pigs,  after  a  week  or  two  old,  when 
all  had  learned  their  places,  could  use 
the  alley-way  for  play  room  and  exer¬ 
cise.  I  would  put  well  in  a  lean-to  shed, 
at  the  north  end  of  the  building.  This 
room  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  allow 
the  mixing  of  slop  with  bin  room  for 
mill  feed.  John  m.  jamison. 


Flour 


Many  Calf-feeds  require  time  and  labor  in 
preparation  for  feeding.  Swift’s  Soluble 
Blood  Flour  (Protein  87%)  is  always  ready. 
You  have  only  to  add  it  to  milk  or  water  and 
mix  thoroughly  —  no  heating  necessary. 


What  It  Is 

Swift’s  Soluble  Blood  Flour  is  almost  entirely 
Protein  or  flesh  — forming  matter.  It  is  nearest 
like  the  valuable  food  solids  of  milk— therefore 
the  best  milk  substitute.  It  is  also  the  cheapest. 
Ask  us  to  send  you  literature:  and  a  sample. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Animal  Food  Department,  Desk  3 
Union  Stock  Yards  CHICAGO 
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Reg.  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS  and  0. 1.  C.  SWINE 

at  reasonable  prices  for  sale.  We  have  some  excel¬ 
lent,  Cat  tle  and  Swine;  all  acres.  Write  your  wants  to 
Jas.  Marvin  &  Son,  Andover.  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  K.  O  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
2rvl  Wavnes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
sivol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
tungsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
ir  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  o» 
aythlng  needed  In  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Riflon,  Ulster  C0..H.Y. 

THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIES1ANS. 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  12ft  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  CALVE3. 

A.  A.  COKTKLYOU,  Somerville, N.J. 

The  Edgewater  Herd, 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Holstein  cattle  of  the  purest  breeding,  Chester 
White,  Poland  China,  Berkshire,  Essex,  and  Duroc 
Jersey  Bed  Swine  of  all  ages.  A  Splendid  bred  lot 
of  Young  Stock  on  Hand  for  Sale,  also  Choice  Grade 
Dairy  Cows.  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 
Address  W.  It.  SELLECK,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

COTTAGE  GROVE  STOCK  FARM 

has  for  sale  Jersey  Bulls  from  one  to  nine  months 
old,  St  Lambert  Strains.  Oxford  Down  Sheep,  Poland 
China  Swine.  S.  E.  GILLETT,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

Purebred  Holstein  Friesian  Bull  Calves 

Choice  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Jersey  Cattle,  Berkshire  Hogs, 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

K.  F.  SHANNON,  905  Liberty  St..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

JERSEYS.  Two  bulls  4  to  5  mos.  old,  51ieifers3  to  5 
mos.  old.  All  solid  color.  St.  Lambert  and  Golden 
Lad  strain.  Cheap  and  good.  J. A. Herr, Lancaster, Pa. 

Regist’d  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire,  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
^.Collie  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
■  Poultry.  Come  see  my 
"stock  and  make  your  own 
selections.  Send  2c.  stamp 
Fancy  of  Eureka  13UM91  for  New  Catalogue. 
EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Penna. 
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*****  THfi  ■■ 

•  friend 

Kill*  every  fly  It 
st  rike*,  when  either  of 
our  patent  sprayers  is  used  ; 
keeps  off  the  rest.  The  origi¬ 
nal  stock  protector,  absolute¬ 
ly  harmless  toman  or  beast. 
Cures  all  sores,  prevents  con¬ 
tagious  diseases;  used  by 
same  dairymen  since  1885, 
because  it  protects  cows  in 
v) pasture  from  all  insect  pests 
longer  than  any  imitation. 
Half  cent’s  worth  saves  3  quarts  milk  and  much  flesh. 
No  lice  in  poultry  house  or  anyplace  it  is  sprayed.  If 
dealer  hasn’t  SHOO-FLY  (made  in  Philadelphia)  send  $1 
for  Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO-FLY  to 
protect  200  cows.  Name  express  office.  $1  returned  if 
cows  not  protected.  Free  Booklet  describes  Compressed 
Air  Sprayer — sprays  50  cows  in  a  few  minutes. 

Shoo-Fly  Mig.  Co.*  1018  Fairmount  Ave^ Philadelphia 


Red-polled  calves  for  sale.  Either 

sex;  thoroughbred  and  eligible  to  registry. 

B.  F.  LEWIS,  North  Spencer,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 


SPORTING  AND  PET  DOGS, 

Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  Pigeons, 
Ferrets  and  Rabbits.  E  i  g  )i  t 
cents  for  fifty  page  illustrated 
catalogue. 

C.  G.  LLOYDT, 
Dept.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 


■  f”  |k|  |k|  We  will  sell  a  few  fine 

J  t  Ivl  1^1  EL  I  ■  Jennets  bred  to  a  thor¬ 
oughbred  Jack,  to  foal  next  spring.  A  good  chance 
to  get  a  fine  Jack  colt  at  a  low  price. 

HOLT  FARM  COMPANY,  Ellijay,  Ga. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  postal  card  for  64  page  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


THE  JERSEY 

RED  SOWS 

are  heavy  breeders,  great  milkers.  Pigs 
grow  very  fast. 

Free  48  Page  Catalogue. 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N- J. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites.' 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  If  not  satisfactory.  Keg. 

_  _  Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 

in  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  iSMSi 

Hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
Meadow  Bkook  Stock  Farm,  Rochester.  Mich. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


J 


ERSEY  REDS,  CHESTER  WHITES. 

Choice  pigs— any  age  of  the  highest  standard. 
Write  for  prices  and  state  age  wanted. 

HOLMES  SEED  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Penn. 


Registered  Poland  Chinas 

Pigs  from  six  weeks  to  six  months 
old.  The  finest  I  ever  raised.  Lengthy  ( 
symmetrical,  large  boned  and  thrifty. 

Pedigree  with  each  Pig.  Write  for 
what  you  want.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  “Round 
Hill  Stock  Farm,”  Singers  Glen,  Rockingham 
County,  Va.  W.  H.  RODtiERS,  Manager. 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind, 
also  Ferrets.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa, 

IJOLLIE  PUPS,  registered  stock.  Also  Buff  Or- 
pington  and  Barred  Hock  Chickens.  Stock  right, 
prices  right.  W.  A.  LOTHERS,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 

Registered  angora  goats.— Pairs  or 
trios.  REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS. 
Write  for  prices  and  information.  , 

MELROSE  STOCK  FARM,  Cincinnatus..N..Y! 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Cow  With  Injured  Udder. 

We  have  a  Jersey  cow  that  hurt  her  right 
front  teat  on  a  wire  fence  three  weeks  ago. 
The  cut  is  about  two  inches  long,  and  deep 
enough  to  allow  the  milk  to  come  out.  A 
veterinary  sewed  up  the  cut,  and  it  seemed 
to  be  all  right  till  about  10  days  after,  when 
the  milk  began  running  again,  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  so  ever  since.  The  healing  is 
going  on  all  right,  but  can  anything  be  done 
to  cause  the  opening  to  close?  The  cow 
was  kept  up  for  10  daysl  and  then  let  into 
pasture,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  stitches 
were  broken  whi'e  out.  Could  it  be  cut  again 
and  sewn?  Will  the  flow  of  milk  return? 
She  was  fresh  in  May  and  was  giving  from 
eight  to  10  quarts  of  milk  at  a  milking,  but 
has  shrunken  to  less  than  a  gallon,  e.  s.  l. 

Indiana. 

I  think  the  teat  will  come  out  in  very 
good  shape  without  cutting  it  again,  but 
many  times  it  is  best  to  fatten  such  ani¬ 
mals  at  once  and  replace  them  with  an 
animal  that  is  giving  a  good  flow  of 
milk. 

Injury  Following  Dishorning. 

We  bought  a  young  cow  in  February, 
1905.  She  had  been  dishorned  and  appeared 
to  be  healed  up  all  right.  Soon  after  the 
right  horn  stub  commenced  to  discharge. 
We  did  nothing  for  it,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
it  seemed  to  be  all  right  again,  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  last  Winter  she  commenced  hav¬ 
ing  pain  in  her  head,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  same  horn  started  to  discharge  and  has 
ever  since.  The  pus  is  light  color,  and  has 
no  odor.  We  called  a  veterinary.  He  probed 
it  but  found  nothing.  Since  we  have  been 
using  his  medicine  the  pus  is  more  yellow 
and  more  of  it.  The  doctor  had  never  seen 
a  case  like  it.  We  are  afraid  of  tubercu¬ 
losis.  What  is  your  opinion  on  the  case? 

Pennsylvania.  g.  w.  h. 

The  chances  are  that  this  cow  was 
dishorned  with  a  pair  of  clippers,  and  a 
small  piece  of  bone  was  split  off  on  the 
inside  of  the  horn  and  has  been  grown 
over  by  the  skin.  There  are  three  things 
to  do ;  open  it  and  get  the  piece  of  bone, 
or  let  nature  take  its  way,  or  dispose  of 
her;  while  the  chances  arc  that  she  will 
come  out  in  good  shape,  it  might  be  well 
to  see  if  you  can  get  the  small  piece  of 
bone  with  a  pair  of  forceps  if  it 
breaks  where  the  horn  was  cut  off,  but 
sometime  the  bone  will  work  its  way 
down  and  come  out  at  the  nose,  as  there 
is  an  opening  from  the  horn  to  the  nose. 
This  will  show  why  a  saw  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  use  to  cut  the  horns  with,  as  there 
is  no  crushing  and  no  chance  to  leave  a 
piece  of  split  bone  in  the  head. 

M.  D.  WILLIAMS,  D.  V.  S. 


A  SHEEP  MAN  TALKS. 

The  trade  for  purebred  sheep  is  slow  at 
this  season  with  us.  Last  year  our  trade 
was  late  and  active,  for  which  good  prices 
were  had;  I  thought  it  might  be  a  good 
lesson  to  the  purchaser  to  get  in  early. 
How  the  crop  has  come  we  know  of  but 
little,  but  I  think  it  is  not  up  to  the  aver¬ 
age.  To  get  a  good  average,  the  rams 
should  be  acclimated  and  in  the  best  of 
shape.  This  you  cannot  get  at  once.  They 
should  at  least  be  on  hand  a  month  or 
two  before  use.  Our  immediate  section 
is  not  up  to  standard  in  numbers,  although 
a  fair  price  for  wool,  25  fine  to  22  half- 
blood.  A  "-ood  many  ewes  are  taken  back 
to  the  country  in  small  lots,  showing  a 
mixed  system  is  more  thought  of.  It  will 
help  swell  the  mutton  market  in  a  few 
years.  But  mutton-eating  people  are  more 
than  the  increase  of  sheep.  Not  all  sheep 
are  mutton,  or  any  way  near  it.  The 
sheep  that  has  the  most  lean  meat  to  the 
carcass  is  the  one  that  will  take  the  best 
with  the  market.  There  is  too  much 
gristle  to  the  fine  wools.  When  crossed 
with  the  coarse  wool  first,  then  the  closer 
grained  rams  of  the  mutton  breeds,  you 
get  a  fair  piece  of  meat.  This  takes  time. 
Years  a"o,  the  little  Berkshire  was  the 
only  hog,  but  time  cured  that  feeling, 
and  consumers  wanted  something  more 
than  lard,  and  they  grew  up  a  coarser 
hog.  one  of  more  frame,  more  lean  meat. 
So  it  is  with  the  sheep;  the  little  South- 
down  will  have  to  get  away  from  tallow 
or  go  with  the  Merino.  We  have  55 
lambs  to  get  rid  of  this  Fall  from  20  ewes, 
many  weighing  100  pounds  now.  These 
lambs  are. all  eligible  to  record,  and  from 
a  lon^-  wool  ram.  I  have  a  well-ventilated 


dark  shed  for  them  to  run  in,  kept  well 
littered.  More  than  half  of  the  day  they 
are  in  it;  no  flies.  Lambs  have  about  all 
the  oats  and  a  little  corn  mixed  they 
want.  Are  growing  nicely.  The  best 
prevention  of  disease  is  care.  Plenty  of 
salt  with  sulphur,  copperas  and-  meal  be¬ 
fore  them,  keeps  down  worms,  and  a  dark 
resting  place  keeps  away  flies ;  good  mesh 
fence  keeps  out  dogs  and  you  have  con¬ 
quered  about  all  their  enemies. 

Geneva,  Ill.  t.  3.  evans. 

NOTES  ON  SILO  BUILDING. 

A  very  good  thing  to  remember  when 
building  a  silo ;  always  have  the  height 
three  times  the  diameter.  This  I  have 
found  to  be  a  good  dimension.  Most 
silos  are  built  too  wide  for  their  height, 
and  the  silage  is  not  used  fast  enough. 
The  result  is  much  silage  molds.  They 
generally  blame  the  silo,  when  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  person  who  planned  the  size 
of  the  silo.  We  built  our  first  silo  eight 
years  ago.  It  was  the  first  stave  silo 
built  in  our  county  of  Lancaster.  We 
use  hemlock  scantling  2x4  inch,  not  sur¬ 
faced,  no  tongues  or  grooves,  and  not 
beveled;  it  is  16x30, feet,  hooped  with  10 
round  iron  rods;  the  five  below  are  five- 
eighths,  the  others  one-half  inch  thick. 
The  rods  are  in  three  lengths,  with  thread 
and  nuts,  passing  through  iron  lugs  to 
draw  the  staves  together.  The  hoops 
are  much  easier  put  to  place  when  not 
rolling.  The  staves  are  set  edges  togeth¬ 
er.  We  used  staves  14x16  feet  long  alter¬ 
nately  to  break  joints.  Two-inch  hoop 
iron  was  put  between  the  ends  of  the 
lower  and  upper  staves  to  make  it  strong¬ 
er  and  nearer  airtight.  We  coated  the  inside 
with  coal  tar  to  preserve  the  wood.  This 
was  a  mistake,  as  this  made  the  silage 
smell,  and  the  heat  of  the  silage  took  the 
coating  all  off  the  first  season.  This  silo 
has  been  filled  every  year  since  it  was 
built,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  last  for  25  years  or  more. 

The  Percentage  of  spoiled  silage  is  very 
small  and  would  be  less  were  it  not  so 
wide  in  area,  so  it  could  be  taken  off 
more  rapidly.  The  second  one  we  built 
five  years  ago  for  a  Summer  silo,  12x32 
feet,  2x4  hemlock.  This  was  surfaced  on 
three  sides,  but  not  beveled  or  tongued 
or  grooved ;  hooped  the  same  as  the  other 
one,  with  the  exception  that  the  hoops  are 

,  i 

in  two  parts  instead  of  three.  They  both 
have  been  a  success,  and  are  economical 
in  construction.  The  two  hold  about  165 
tons  silage,  and  cost  me  all  told  $220 ; 
would  cost  a  little  more  now,  as  lumber  is 
higher  in  price.  The  base  is  made  of  con¬ 
crete,  highest  in  center,  sloping  out,  so 
water  could  not  get  in  so  easily.  I  see  no 
reason  why  hemlock  is  not  as  good  as 
pine,  which  costs  more.  All  a  silo  can 
do  is  to  keep  silage  from  spoiling,  it  mat¬ 
ters  not  what  kind  of  wood  it  is  built  of. 
I  have  seen  them  built  of  chestnut,  and 
they  were  equally  as  good.  A  stave  silo 
should  last  a  long  time ;  when  filled  the 
moisture  from  the  silage  fills  the  wood 
and  it  cannot  decay,  and  soon  as  empty, 
the  air  dries  the  moisture  out,  and  the 
staves  are  just  the  same  as  when  new. 
This  article  may  not  please  a  silo  agent. 
You  can  build  three  silos  holding  100  tons 
each  for  the  same  money  you  can  buy  two 
manufactured  ones.  What  more  would 
you  ask  in  the  line  of  economy?. 
Pennsylvania.  j.  aldus  herr. 

THE  COW  PEA  PROBLEM. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in  this  county 
or  Hardin  County,  Ohio,  who  is  growing  cow 
peas.  We  grow  small  green  Soy  beans  to 
mix  with  our  corn  when  filling  our  silos, 
making  a  mixture  of  three  loads  corn  and 
one  load  of  Soy  beans  they  gave  us  excellent 
results  last  Winter  for  dairy  cows.  We  fin¬ 
ished  putting  away  second  crop  of  Alfalfa  July 
13,  one  month  to  a  day  following  first  crop, 
1JA  ton  to  acre  each  time.  geo.  w.  gill. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  cow  peas, 
only  to  plow  under  as  a  fertilizer.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  in  this  section  who  raises 
them.  I  think  I  can  get  better  hay  by  seed¬ 
ing  from  buckwheat  and  fertilizing  the  seed¬ 
ing  with  hen  manure.  Cow  peas  are  a  haz¬ 
ardous  crop  on  account  of  late  frosts  in  the 
Spring,  so  I  have  abandoned  the  planting  of 
them.  G.  B 

Factoryville,  Pa. 


A  FARMERS’  COMMITTEE  SAYS 
TUBULAR  IS  WORLD’S  BEST 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 


Low  Can 
Lightest  Bowl 
Simplest  Bowl 
QUICKEST  CLEANED 


Self  Oiling 
Ball  Bearing 
Enclosed  Gears 
CLEANEST  SKIMMER 


The  Tubular 


A  community  of  farmers  and  dairymen  recently  united  and  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  six  wide  awake  farmers  to  thoroughly  investigate  cream  separators  and 
decide  which  is  best. 

Why?  Simply  because  they  were  convinced  that  cream  separators  pay,  and 
wanted  to  know  the  best  before  buying.  The  committee  requested  all  leading 
separator  representatives  to  meet  the  committee  and  show  their  machines. 

Why  did  they  do  that?  Because  the  committee  wanted  to  find  out  positively 
which  separator  actually  is  best.  They  didn’t  want  to  take  anybody’s  word  for  it. 
but  wanted  to  see  all  reliable  separators  side  by  side  and  decide  for  themselves. 

When  that  committee  met,  many  farmers  were  present  waiting  the  decision. 
The  committee  carefully  examined  the  different  separators,  and  unanimously  de¬ 
cided  that  the  Sharpies  Tubular  Cream  Separator  is  best,  excelling  all  others  in  fif¬ 
teen  essential  points. 

The  members  of  the  committee  backed  up  their  decision  by  buying  for  them¬ 
selves  six  No.  6  Sharpies  Tubular  Cream  Separators  right  on  the  spot— one  Tubular 
for  each  farmer  on  the  committee. 

What  did  that  mean?  That  this  investigation  had  absolutely  satisfied  the 
committee  that  the  Sharpies  Tubular  is  the  best  cream  separator  built— the  best  in 
every  way.  If  you  buy  a  Sharpies  Tubular,  you  will  get  the  world’s  best  separator. 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  learn  all  about  this  committee— its  decision— and 
the  world’s  best  separator.  Write  for  our  handsome,  complete  catalog  C  153,  with 
leaflet  and  the  committee’s  sworn  statement  telling  all  about  it. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA.  Chicago,  III. 


Toronto,  Can. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 


The  old-time  Silo 
van  hole  in  the 
ground. 


Provide  perfect  and  complete  preservation  of  the  green 
forage  for  feeding  at  all  times. 

Unlike  the  old-time  silos  below  ground,  they  keep  the 
silage  from  rotting  or  molding.  They  do  not  leak  and 
there  is  no  waste. 

You  will  never  have  known  the  very  best  of  silos  nor 
the  finest  of  silage  until  you  have  seen  the  Green  flount- 
ain  Silo  and  fed  Green  Hountain  Silage. 

Agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory.  Write  for 
free  booklet  |4 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 
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CHEAPEST 

CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

The  really  "cheap”  cream  separator,  like  all 
other  machines,  ie  the  one  which  will  perform  your 
work  in  the  most  profitable  and  satisfactory  manner, 
and  last  the  greatest  number  of  years.  A  cream 
separator  which  wears  out  in  two  years  is  worth 
only  one-fifth  of  what  the  one  is  that  lasts  ten  years. 

JDE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

have  proven  to  be  capable  of  lasting  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  five  years.  The  very  best  of  other  sepa¬ 
rators  at  the  most  cannot  last  more  than  five  or  six 
years.  The  poorest  ones  become  “junk”  within  a 
few  months  and  represent  simply  a  pure  waste  of 
money  to  buyers  of  such  machines  “Cheapest” 
in  first  cost  does  not  mean  “cheapest”  in  the  end, 
nor  does  the  manufacturer’s  unenforceable  guarantee 
mean  that  yon  are  getting  the  most  for  your  money. 
Low  prices  and  extravagant  guarantees  are  the 
capital  stock  of  the  “fakir”  Before  buying  a 
separator  write  for  a  DE  LAVAL  catalogue  of 
“aurability”  facts  and  reasons.  It  will  cost  yon 
npthing  to  know  the  truth. 

THE  DE  LAVAlIePARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  a  Canal  Sts. 

CHICACO 


74  CORTLANDT  ST. 

NEW  YORK 


Makes  fine  and  spreads  evenly,  t  '  Every¬ 
thing  controlled  from  seat;  start  beater 
or  feed,  or  both,  change  to  thick  or  thin 
spreading,  without  stopping.  The 

Only  Low  Down  Spreader. 

Just  right  for  use  in  cow  barns  and  for 
driving  under  low  sheds — easy  to  load. 
Right  width  to  straddle  corn  rows.  No 
waste  or  scattering  in  yard  or  on  road,  no 
freezing  manure  on  box.  Solid  bottom, 
scraped  clean  every  load.  Automatic  drag 
return.  Double  wheel  drive,  safety  end-gate, 
strength  to  stand  the  rough  driving  and  the 
operating  of  machine. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  M ,  It  describes  the 
modern  spreader  that  has  proven  Itself  right. 
Tha  Newark  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  O. 


No  More  Blind  Horses  IMi&SSMi 

sore  eyes,  BARRY  CO,,  Iowa  City.  Iowa,  have  a  cure. 

The  International 

Is  the  only  Silo  with  an  Automatic  Self  Adjusting 
Hoop;  Also  lias  Continuous,  Open  Front,  Air  Tight, 
ami  Easy  Operating  Door,  and  a  Permanent  Ladner, 
always  in  Position.  Made  of  Selected  2-inch  Tank 
Pine.  Matched,  ready  to  set  up.  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Box  91,  Jefferson,  O. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


DON'T 
LET 
HIM 
SUFFER 

SEND 
TO-DAY 
ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 
ONLY  POSITIVE 

AND 

PERMANENT 

CURE 


MINERAL  HEAVE 

40J  Fourth  Avenue. 


S3  PACKAGE  , 

will  cure  any  case 

or  your  money  will  be 
refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE  will 

cure  ordinary  cases. 

Sent  post  paid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

AGENTS  WANTED , 


REMEDY  COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH  PA. 


U 


SAVE-THE-HORSE” 

)  Trade  Mark 
:iy  ( 

Bo 


SPAVIN  CURE 

cures  these 


1*9 

pnff,  Shoe  iBoil,  Injured  Tendonn^ 
and  all  Lameness.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual, 
dj  |*  a  bottle,  with  written  binding 
V  "|  guarantee  or  contract.  Sena  _ _ 

\J  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  Spw„.  R,ngbo«.CurA  Thorough* 

from  business  men  and  trainers  -  -  — 

on  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 

cures  lameness,  splint,  curb,  thrush, 
>colic,  founder,  distemper,  etc.  Stand¬ 
ing  offer,  good  everywhere:  $100.  for  a 
failure  where  we  say  it  will  cure.  "Vet- 
•rlnary  Experience"  free.  100 pages, 
_  lb.  perfect  boms  horee  doctor.  Write  for  copy. 

t  •*-  Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co„ 

30 Beverly  St.,  Boaton,  Mass. 


CANADIAN  BRANCH: 

32  8L  Gabriel  Street,  Montreal,  QuebMa 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Free  tuition  to  New  York  State  Students.  Extend 
ed  announcement.  Address 

Prof.  JAMES  LAW,  F.  R.  C.  V.  S.,  Director. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  — To  learn  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STREET. 


!  FLIES!  FLIES! 

Why  allow  your  Horses  and  Cattle  to  be  tortured  any 
longer  by  flies,  when  you  can  relieve  them  by  using  the 


FLY  CHASER. 

will  almost 


RUSS 

Your  horses  will  work  better  and  cows 
double  quantity  of  milk. 

One-half  gal.  50  cents;  1  gal.  75  cents;  5  gals.  S3. 50;  10  gals.  $6. 

EXCELSIOR  WIRE  4  POliLTRY  SUPPLY  CO., 
Department  HO,  26  and  28  Vesey  St„  New  York  City. 
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HUMOROUS 


The  poor  consumer  views  his  fate 
With  feelings  far  from  nice. 

Whenever  (hey  investigate 
It  means  a  rise  in  price. 

— Washington  Star. 

“Did  you  run  across'  anybody  in  that 
automobile  tour?”  “We  ran  ’em  down 
first  and  then  ran  across  ’em.” — Balti¬ 
more  American. 

Tommy:  “Pa,  what  is  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama?”  Pa:  “The  Isthmus  of  Pan¬ 
ama,  Tommy,  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
connecting  Central  America  with  the 
United  States  Treasury.” — Life. 

“I  haven’t  noticed  any  mosquito  net¬ 
ting  around,”  remarked  the  visitor  who 
was  making  his  first  trip  to  Swampville- 
on-the-sound.  “No,”  answered  Mr. 
Summering,  proudly,  “we  use  mouse 
traps.” — Credit  Lost. 

“Does  your  daughter  perform  on  the 
piano,  Mr.  Nuritch?”  “Perform  on  the 
piano  ?  I  should  say  not !  My  daughter’s 
had  a  careful  bringin’  up.  She  never 
even  danced  on  a  table,  as  fur  as  I  know.” 
— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

A  volley  of  shrieks  issued  from  the 
booth  containing  the  ladies’  dressing- 
rooms.  Circus  Manager:  “Who  is  mak¬ 
ing  that  unearthly  noise  in  the  dressing- 
tent?”  Assistant:  “It’s  the  lady  lion 
tamer,  sir.  She  has  just  seen  a  mouse.” — 
Pearson’s  Weekly. 

“Mamma,  what  are  twins?”  asked  little 
Bobby.  “Oh,  I  know,”  chimed  in 
Dorothy  with  all  the  superiority  of  an 
elder  sister.  “Twins  is  two  babies  just 
the  same  age;  three  is  triplets,  four  is 
quadrupeds  and  five  is  centipedes.” — 
Harper’s  Weekly. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  ®he 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AiWHOLESA  LE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 
profits  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  346  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Buys  Our  Warranted 

3&H.P. Gasoline  Engine 


Credit  is 
Good 


Write  for  Book 
and  Special 
Offer 


$QC.50  t»>ys  our 

00  warranted 
horse  power  gasoline 
engine  which  we  ship 

everywhere.  Guaranteed  to  develop 

sir  horse  power  and  to  work  right  in  any  climate.  No 
engine  utes  less  fuel;  better  than  many  engines  costing 
nearly  twice  as  much.  We  sell  on  credit  no  matter  where 
you  live  and  will  make  you  a  special  time  offer.  Write  us 
for  catalogue  and  we  will  tell  you  bow  wo  make  lowest 
price  in  America  on  Engines. 

CALDWELL-H ALLOWELL  CO. 

Sll  THIRD  STREET  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


NOW  is  Just  the  Time  To  Buy 
an  American  Manure  Spreader 

Sold  on  Time-Under  Guarantee-30  Days’  Approval  Teal  to  Prove  Our  Claims 


THERE  are  40£  more  exclusive  features 
on  the  American  Manure  Spreader  than 
any  other  Spreader  on  the  market. 
These  exclusive  features  make  the  Ameri¬ 
can  just  40?t  more  valuable  than  any  other 
Spreader. 

And  the  American  Manure  Spreader  is  sold 
on  an  exclusive  plan — no  other  Spreader  in 
the  world  is  sold  in  such  a  way.  . 

The  American  Is  sold  direct  fr-  -fac¬ 

tory  to  the  user  under  guaram  (fn  30 
days’  Approval  Test  allowed  b  ■it  civcry 
claim  we  make  for  it.  ^  f 

If  it  fs  not  exactly  as  represe  ‘U  fndback 
the  Spreader.  We  pay  all  th  At  —  both 

ways— and  the  test  won’t  cc  ^  /'a  penny. 

’Twill  take  just  a  motr  'your 

time  and  a  postal  to  sene’  Jr  big 
Spreader  Catalogue  —  th,  A  *  ever 
issued.  It  explains  fully.)  Cj."  lusive 
features  on  the  Americ  Jr  <5Us 
why  it  is  the  highest  g'  4, 


machine  of  its  kind  made— tells  all  about  our 
full  line  of  Americans— made  in  5  styles  and 
10  sizes. 

It  tells  all  about  our  exclusive  selling  plan 
—tells  how  we  sell  our  machines  on  time- 
giving  the  American  Manure  Spreader  a 
chance  to  help  you  pay  for  itself  before  you 
have  to  pay  for  it. 

We  want  you  to  have  this  big  Free  cata¬ 
logue. 

Now  is  just  the  time  to  buy  an  American 
Manure  Spreader  —  for  top  dressing  on 
meadow  and  after  harvest  work.  It  will  save 
you  time  and  labor— and  do  the  work  per¬ 
fectly-pulverizing  and  spreading  evenly — 
making  the  manure  cover  twice  the  area  as 
when  spread  by  hand. 

Every  progressive  farmer  should  own  an 
American  Manure 
Spreader— and  should 
get  it  now. 

With  our  free  cata¬ 
logue  goes  a  valuable 
book  on  the  Value, 
Care  and  Application 
of  Manure.  Take  a 
minute’s  time  and  a 
postal  and  send  for 
both  — they’re  free. 

American 
Harrow  GOm , 

1839 Hastings  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan 


G  E  I  S  E  R 

Gasoline  Engines 

THE  ESSENCE  OF  POWER 

BEST  OF  THE  BEST 

Up  Front  Just  Like  Our  “Peerless” 
Steam  Engines 

Ask  for  our  big  Catalogue  of 

“Masterpieces  of  American  Machinery” 

CO.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 

R.  N.-Y’.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


THE  PAPEG 

PNEUMATIC 

Ensilage  Gutter 

will  prepare  you  a  better  silage  and  fill  your 
silo  in  less  time,  with  less  power  and  with  less 
trouble  to  you  than  any  other  blower  ensilage 
cutter  made. 

It  is  the  most  convenient  and  the  easiest  to 
operate.  It  never  clogs,  never  gets  out  of 
order,  never  disappoints.  We  guarantee  every 
machine  to  be  perfect  and  to  do  the  work 
claimed  for  it. 

If  you  need  an  ensilage  cutler  you  need  a 
Papec.  Send  for  catalog  giving  full  particular!. 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  Box  1 0,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


STATE  FAIR 

Syracuse  in  ic 

EPTEMBER  IU  19 

Agricultural  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Exhibition 

GRAND  CIRCUIT  RACES  AND 
HORSE  SHOW 


Free  Special  Attractions 


LINCOLN  BEECHY 
will  make  two  ascensions  each 
day  in  his  celebrated  AIR  SHIP 

N.  Y.  STATE  DAY— September  10 
2.19  Trot,  $1,200;  2.17  Pace.  $2,000; 
2.20  Trot  $1,200 


FIREMEN’S  DAY— September  11 
2.14  Trot,  $10,000;  2.10  Pace,  $1,200; 
2.08  Trot,  $1,200;  2.14  Pace,  $1,200 


GRANGE  DAY— September  12 

2.09  Trot,  $2,000;  2.11  Pace,  $2,000; 
2.05  Trot,  $1,200;  2.06  Pace,  $1,200 


GOVERNOR,  LEGISLATIVE,  VET¬ 
ERAN  and  MILITARY  DAY 
September  13 

2.08  Pace,  $2,000;  2.04  Pace,  $1,200; 
2.13  Trot  $1,200;  2.16  Trot,  $1,200 


WOMAN’S  DAY— September  14 
2.14  Trot,  $2,000;  2.10  Trot,  $1,200; 
2.18  Pace,  $1,200 

Entries  in  the  Dairy,  Domestic,  Farm 
Produce,  Flower  and  Fruit  Depart¬ 
ments  CLOSE  SEPTEMBER  3. 

Send  for  Prize  List 

S.  C.  SHAVER,  Secretary, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


OLDS  Engines 


There  is  no  gas  engine  as  simple  as  an  Olds— compare  it  with  others  and  this  statement  is 
proved.  The  repairs  cost  practically  nothing.  Every  adjustment  is  very  simple  to  make. 
Exact  duplicates  of  any  part  can  be  furnished  at  once,  perfectly  machined  and  ready  to 
put  on.  This  is  important  in  case  of  accident. 


The  Most  Economical  Engine 


For  feed  grinding,  sawing  wood, threshing,  churning, pumping,  rnnningcream  separator, etc. 

Our  reference— The  User— The  Man  with  an  Olds. 

The  reason  why  is  interestingly  told  in  out  catalog  mailed  on  request.  Tell  us  your  re¬ 
quirements  and  we  will  help  you  figure  out  what  you  need.  Send  for  our  catalog  showing 
Type  A  (2-8  h.p.),  Type  G  (8-50  h.p.)  Types  K  and  N  (12-1200  h.p.  used  with  our  Gas  Pro¬ 
ducer,  it  will  reduce  fuel  cost  75  per  cent.). 

Celebrated  Picture  Free. 

For  4c  in  stamps  to  pay  cost  of  mailing  we  will  also  send  you  Rosa  Bonheur’s  ‘‘Horse 
Fair,”  the  most  celebrated  animal  picture  in  the  world,  size  16x20  beautifully  colored, 
suitable  for  framing. 

OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO., 

Formerly  oids  Gasoline  Engine  Works.  908  Chestnut  Street,  Lansing,  Mich- 


IfT  f  Farm 

•  V/§  Pnwfj 


Powers 

That 
a  Boy 
Can  Run 


That  means  something.  A  man’s  power  in 
the  biggest  and  widest  sense  of  the  word  but 
so  simple  that  his  boy  can  run  it. 

Don’t  get  a  complicated  engine  even  it  you 
are  a  thorough  mechanic. 


Equipped  lor  use  with 

GAS,  GASOLINE 
or  ALCOHOL. 


I.  H.  C.  engines  are  farm  engines,  intended 
to  be  run  by  farmers,  doing  farmers’  work. 
They  are  made  as  simple  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  them  and  have  the  proper  efficiency. 


For  certainty  of  response,  quickness  of 
action,  smooth  running  and  low  cost  of  run¬ 
ning  for  power  made,  they  have  no  real  com¬ 
petitors. 


They  are  not  only  simple — they  are  scien¬ 
tifically  and  conscientiously  built.  Designed 
by  men  who  know  what  a  gasoline  engine 
should  be.  Built  so  they  can  stand  the  most 
rigid  test  that  can  be  put  upon  them. 

An  imperative  factory  requirement  is 
that  every  engine  must  develop  20%  to  40% 
more  than  its  rating  of  power.  If  it  fails 
in  this  test  it  is  sent  back  to  the  factory 
as  a  deficient  engine. 


Designed  and  built  and  tested  so  that  no 
man  can  possibly  make  a  mistake  when  he 
buys  one. 

We  cannot  afford  to  sell  any  other  kind. 

Vertical,  Horizontal,  Portable,  Stationary — 
many  convenient  sizes.  Can  be  used  for  any 
work  about  the  farm,  from  turning  the  grind¬ 
stone  to  operating  a  threshing  machine. 

Call  on  the  International  Agent  or  write  for 
catalogue. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA.  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 

(Incorporated.) 


A  BOX  OF  FINE  WESTERN  APPLES. 

PICKING,  PACKING  AND  MARKETING. 

A  Story  of  Apple  Land. 

Part  II. 

STYLES  OF  PACKING.— It  may  seem  like  an  easy 
tiling  to  a  beginner  to  pack  a  box  of  apples,  but  let 
such  a  man  attempt  the  job  in  one  of  these  western 
packing  houses,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  let  him 
finish  the  first  box.  Great  skill  and  a  peculiar  knack 
is  required  to  fill  the  boxes  exactly  without  leaving 
slack  places  or  squeezing  the  fruit  too  hard.  There  are 
several  ways  for  packing.  The  three  most  common 
are  known  as  straight,  diagonal  and  ofif-set.  The  pic¬ 
tures  will  explain  these  different  methods  better  than 
we  can  do  it  in  words.  In  straight  packing  the  apples 
run  straight  across  the  box.  They  make  the  neatest 
appearance  of  any,  yet  this  method  is  hard  on  fruit,  as 
each  apple  is  squarely  against  its  neighbor,  instead  of 
slipping  gently  into  the  recesses  between  them.  The 
size  of  the  apples  determines  the  number  of  rows  or 
tiers  in  a  box.  A  five-tier  box  is  about  the  largest  size 
pack  in  the  West,  although  a  six-tier  pack  would  be 
possible.  When  apples  are  carefully  graded  the  num¬ 
ber  in  each  box  can  be  carefully  estimated.  In  a  three- 
tier  box,  which  means  the  largest  apples  packed,  there 
should  be  either  45  or  56  apples,  depending  upon  the 
length.  The  four-tier  contains  from  96  to  144,  while 
the  five-tier  box  contains  200  apples,  which  means  eight 
rows  long.  The  number  of  apples  put  into  a  box  under 
this  system  of  packing  is  always  known,  and  is,  of 
course,  stamped  on  the  outside  of  the  package.  The 
pictures,  Figs.  273  and  277,  show  how  the  diagonal 
and  off-set  packing  is  done.  These  are  used  for  sizes 
not  suitable  for  the  straight  packs,  and  some  growers 
always  use  this  system.  When  the  apples  are  wrapped 
they  carry  better  in  this  style. 

THE  PACKER  AT  WORK.— The  operation  of 
packing  looks  easy  to  a  beginner,  but  represents  long 
months  of  steady  practice  and  a  quick  hand  and 
eye.  The  box  itself  should  be  clean  and  neat. 

Fig.  274  shows  two  men  at  a  packing  table  be¬ 
ginning  operations.  The  packer  at  the  right  is 
just  putting  in  what  is  known  as  a  layer  of  paper. 

This  is  a  piece  of  soft  cardboard  just  the  size 
of  the  box,  and  is  laid  in  the  bottom.  The  lining 
papers  are  folded  and  hung  over  the  sides  of  the 
box,  lapping  over  the  bottom.  The  paper  hod 
hung  on  the  edge  of  the  box  contains  the  wrap¬ 
ping  paper.  The  packer  wears  a  rubber  stall  on 
the  thumb  or  first  finger,  which  enables  him  to 
pick  up  a  sheet  of  paper  easily.  This  paper  is  a 
clean  white  and  usually  Sx  10  inches.  The  packer 
takes  up  an  apple  with  his  right  hand,  a  glance 
telling  him  if  the  size  is  right  and  the  apple  tit. 

His  left  hand  has  loosened  a  sheet  of  paper.  The 
two  are  quickly  slipped  together,  and  with  a  quick 
twist  the  paper  is  wrapped  around  the  fruit.  So 
rapidly  do  these  men  work  that  it  takes  up  little 
longer  to  wrap  the  fruit  than  it  would  to  put  it 
in  unwrapped.  For  sale  in  the  East,  wrapped 
fruit  is  preferred.  It  gives  a  softer  packing  for 
the  fruit,  takes  up  slack  space  in  case  of  shrink¬ 
age,  helps  to  hold  the  perfume  of  the  apple  and 
also  prevents  decay,  should  this  by  any  possible 
chance  appear  in  the  box.  Good  judgment  is  re¬ 
quired  in  selecting  and  wrapping  fruit  so  that 


and  the  last  row  go  into  the  box  without  too  much  jam¬ 
ming  or  crowding.  It  is  also  necessary  to  select  or 
turn  the  apples  so  as  to  make  a  bulge  or  crown  on  the 
center  of  the  box,  as  in  this  way  a  cover  will  fit  closely 
without  smashing  the  fruit. 

HONEST  PACKING.  — Honesty  and  uniformity 
should  be  the  motto  hung  up  over  every  packing  table, 
for  the  apple  at  the  middle  or  bottom  of  the  box  should 
be  just  as  good  as  those  on  top,  and  every  one  as  good 


as  the  orchard  can  furnish.  With  the  name  of  the  packer 
on  the  box,  the  number  of  apples  therein  and  the  figure 
"L’’  when  the  fruit  is  under-colored,  it  is  easy  to  trace 
mistakes  down  to  the  individual,  and  dock  him  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Where  the  overseer  is  not  critical,  the  packers 
are  inclined  to  work  too  fast,  which  makes  faulty  pack¬ 
ing.  It  is  reported  from  some  places  that  packers  have 


STARTING  A  3%  TIER  BOX.  Fig  273. 


put  up  more  than  100  boxes  per  day,  yet  very  few  of 
them  can  do  more  than  50  and  pack  well.  Some  of  the 
boxes  are  labeled  where  they  are  of  the  highest  quality. 
This  is  a  good  plan.  We  are  told  that  in  Canada  the 
following  section  is  found  in  the  fruit  law : 

Every  person  who,  by  himself  or  through  the  agency  of 
another  person,  packs  fruit  in  a  closed  package,  intended  for 
sale,  shall  cause  the  package  to  he  marked  in  a  plain  and 
indelible  manner,  before  it  is  taken  from  the  premises 
where  it  is  packed, — 


( n )  with  the  initials  of  his  Christian  name,  and  his  full 
surname  and  address; 

(b)  with  the  name  of  the  variety  or  varieties;  and 

( c )  with  a  designation  of  the  grade  of  fruit,  which  shall 
include  one  of  the  following  six  marks :  for  fruit  of  the 
first  quality,  No.  1.  or  XXX;  for  fruit  of  the  second 
quality,  No.  2,  or  XX ;  and  for  fruit  of  the  third  quality. 
No.  3,  or  X ;  but  (he  said  mark  may  be  accompanied  by 
any  other  designation  of  grade,  provided  that  designation 
is  not  inconsistent  with,  or  marked  more  conspicuously 
than,  the  one  of  the  said  six  marks  which  is  used  on  the 
said  package. 


Growers  in  the  East  would  apparently  like  some  such 
law  to  govern  fruit  shipping.  It  requires  considerable 
skill  to  load  the  car  so  that  the  boxes  will  arrive  prop¬ 
erly  and  secure  a  circulation  of  air  around  them.  A  car 
will  hold  about  600  boxes.  Fig.  276  shows  a  view 
through  a  car  door  and  the  manner  of  placing  the  boxes 
with  upright  and  cross  beams  so  as  to  hold  them  firmly 
in  place.  So  much  for  boxing  the  apple.  If  the  same 
fruit  were  picked  and  packed  at  random  in  barrels  or 
in  odd  packages,  they  would  not  sell  for  enough  in  the 
East  to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation.  They  would  ap¬ 
parently  pay  for  little  more  than  this  if  each  grower 
acted  by  himself,  and  many  comparatively  small  lots 
were  thrown  upon  the  market.  It  is  easier  for  most 
growers  to  produce,  good  fruit  than  it  is  for  them  to 
sell  it  at  a  good  price.  When  acting  alone,  the  railroads 
and  the  commission  men  practically  have  them  at  their 
mercy,  and  many  growers  in  the  West,  especially  prune 
and  peach  growers,  gave  up  their  orchards  in  disgust 
with  trying  to  handle  the  crop  alone.  The  Fruit  Union, 
conducted  on  business  principles  and  with  an  honest, 
capable  board  of  directors,  will  handle  these  matters 
much  better  than  the  individual  can  do  it. 

ORGANIZED  EFFORT. — We  have  not  the  space  in 
this  article  to  tell  how  the  Apple  Growers’  Union  of 
Hood  River  was  organized.  As  we  have  stated,  this 
union  has  been  able  to  increase  the  price  of  Spitzenburg 
apples  from  85  cents  to  $2.60  per  box  in  two  years. 
This  was  because  the  union,  operating  for  115  different 
growers,  was  able  to  guarantee  a  package  and  to  handle 
enough  fruit  to  do  a  large  wholesale  business.  No  poor 
varieties  are  permitted  to  go  out  under  the  union  label 
and  they  can  bargain  for  1,000  or  5,000  boxes  for  any 
market  at  any  time  by  telegraph  or  telephone.  The 
buyer  knows  just  what  he  will  get,  and  need  not  open 
a  box  of  fruit  before  selling  it.  Not  only  is  there  this 
economy  in  selling,  but  in  buying  as  well.  Boxes  which 
formerly  cost  10j/2  cents  are  now  obtained  by  the  union 
for  8j4  cents.  Lining  and  wrapping  paper,  and  also 
chemicals  for  spraying,  can  be  bought  by  the 
carload  at  a  great  reduction  for  members.  The 
union  can  avoid  losses  from  bad  accounts,  because 
it  does  not  have  to  hunt  buyers,  having  control 
of  a  large  amount  of  fruit.  It  can  also  make 
accurate  estimate  of  the  apple  crop  long  before 
it  is  picked,  and  call  for  sealed  bids  on  carload 
lots  or  less.  Acting  in  this  way,  the  union  is 
able  to  save  money  both  ways  for  its  members, 
and  has  brought  about  a  wellnigh  ideal  plan  for 
handling  fruit.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why 
this  same  plan  could  not  be  followed  in  one  or 
more  counties  of  western  New  York,  where 
varieties  and  the  character  of  the  fruit  are  nearly 
uniform?  There  seems  no  reason  why  the- plan 
should  not  be  followed  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  first-class 
growers. 


TERRIBLE  MELON  BLIGHT  PROBLEM. 

During',  an  experience  of  10  years  or  more 
raising  musk  melons,  we  feel  that  the  blight 
problem  is  far  from  being  solved.  We  have 
found  that  so  far  as  we  know,  all  varieties  are 
liable  to  the  attack  of  blight  about  alike.  We 
have  raised  Osage  during  the  time  we  have 
been  planting  melons,  and  it  is  the  only  vari¬ 
ety  we  have  this  year.  We  have  chosen  it  not  because 
it  is  immune  from  disease,  but  rather  for  its  quality 
and  yield.  We  have  felt  up  to  this  year  that  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  the  common  formula,  every  10 
days  was  a  great  protection,  and  the  quality  of  our 
melons  has  given  them  a  ready  sale  in  this  market  over 
our  competitors,  because  of  spraying,  as  we  have 
thought.  Last  year  we  picked  nearly  the  last  melons 
off  our  vines,  but  this  year  we  have  blight  at  this  date 
(August  11)  in  spite  of  persistent  spraying,  and  it 


APPLE  PACKERS  AT  WORK.  Fig.  274. 
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looks  now  as  though  our  season  would  he  shortened 
one-half,  and  that  we  will  fall  below  our  usual  standard 
in  quality.  So  -you  will  see  that  we  are  not  as  sure  of 
our  remedy  for  blight,  as  we  would  have  been  last 
year  had  you  made  your  inquiry  then.  We  have  never 
raised  melons  two  years  running  on  the  same  ground. 
And  now  we  feel — 1  won't  say  know — that  if  our  mel¬ 
ons  had  been  planted  on  a  good  clover  sod  we  would 
not  have  had  our  present  trouble,  as  before  this  we 
have  noticed  a  great  difference  in  liability  to  disease 
between  clover  sod  and  old  ground  side  by  side,  the 
vines  on  the  former  holding  much  better  than  on  the 
latter.  We  feel  very  modest  in  offering  any  remedy 
for  blight  at  this  date,  but  we  shall  try  next  year  a  rich 
clover  sod ;  get  the  best  Osage  seed  we  can  buy ;  spray 
with  Bordeaux  every  10  days,  and  hope  to  get  a  fair 
crop  free  from  blight,  which  will  mean  that  our  melons 
will  be  A.  l  in  quality.  holmes  Bros. 

Michigan.  _ 

A  QUARTER-CENTURY  HIRED  MAN. 

There  has  been  so  much  said  about  the  hired  man  re¬ 
cently  that  1  cannot  keep  still  any  longer.  I  have  been 
a  hired  man  for  nearly  25  years,  with  the  exception  of 
about  five  years.  I  have  driven  oxen  on  the  sidchills 
in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky,  worked  a  year  in  the 
mines,  clerked  in  a  store  and  post  office,  and  the  rest 
of  the  time  at  different  branches  of  farming,  and  am 
still  a  hired  man,  but  would  not  change  places  with 
any  city  man  that  1  know  of  for  either  independence  or 
the  money  side  of  it.  As  a  rule.  1  have  had  good  board, 
room  and  other  privileges,  and  was  always  treated  as  a 
member  of  the  family  wherever  1  have  worked.  But 
you  cannot  treat  every  man  that  way.  as  1  have  found 
-  by  experience.  1  have  boarded  more  or  less  of  the  lie']) 
that  works  under  me,  and  have  had  very  little  trouble 
with  help,  considering  the  source  I  have  had  to  rely 
on  to  obtain  it.  1  believe  that  farm  help  to-day  is  paid 
better  than  any  other  class  of  labor,  and  as  A.  C.  F. 
says,  they  are  not  expected  to  work  any  more  hours 
than  the  same  class  would  in  the  city.  There  are  lots 
of  farmers  to-day  who  only  expect  a  man  to  work  10 
hours  and  do  chores  probably  one-half  or  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour  morning  and  night,  and  that  time  would 
be  spent  on  a  car  or  going  to  and  from  work  in  the 
city.  Wages  here  are  $50  per  month,  with  board  and 
laundry.  o.  j.  burley. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

LIME;  WHAT  DOES  THE  SOIL  NEED? 

Here  are  a  few  questions  that  are  puzzling  me  somewhat: 
Which  of  the  small  grain  crops,  if  any.  have  a  tendency  to 
sour  the  ground  the  most,  oats,  buckwheat,  wheat,  rye  or 
barley?  I  have  a  farm  of  red  shale  land  with  a  very 
heavy  hard  clay  subsoil,  but  which  I  can  shovel  out  to  a 
depth  of  2  %  or  three  feet  without  the  use  of  a  pick,  and 
which  when  cleared  1(1  or  18  years  ago.  cut  enormously 
heavy  clover.  What  is  the  reason  it  will  not  grow  now, 
and  howbest  go  at  it  to  make  it  succeed?  This  ground  has 
been  mowed,  and  all  the  hay  hauled  away  and  no  manure 
put  back,  and  in  addition  pastured  in  the  Fall,  and  the 
cattle  driven  a  mile  or  more  away  to  be  milked  and  kept 
all  night.  I  am  not  over  stocked  with  money,  so  any 
expensive  way  will  not  suit,  and  1  live  on  top  of  a  mountain. 

Emporium,  Pa.  c.  k.  l. 

The  crop  which  would  be  less  likely  to  sour  the  land, 
provided  it  is  cut  and  removed,  would  be  the  one  which 
contains  a  large  amount  of  lime,  magnesia,  potassium 
and  sodium.  However,  the  differences  between  the 
plants  mentioned  arc  probably  not  great  enough  to 
amount  to  very  much  in  actual  practice.  If  the  crops 
were  plowed  under,  the  one  giving  the  largest  yield  of 
dry  matter  and  the  smallest  amount  of  mineral  constit¬ 
uents  would  be  the  one  most  likely  to  sour  the  land. 
If  I  thought  these  differences  were  of  sufficient  impor¬ 
tance  to  justify  it,  I  should  have,  looked  up  the  analyses 
of  the  crops  and  should  have  attempted  to  make  some 
suggestions.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  analysis  of  a 
crop  is  so  largely  affected  by  the  soil  upon  which  it  is 
grown  that  any  statement  concerning  this  matter  would 
have  very  little  value  unless  one  should  secure  an¬ 
alyses  of  crops  grown  upon  the  same  land  the  same 
season  and  under  the  same  conditions. 

C.  E.  L.  will  find  that  (he  barley  and  wheat  will  be 
more  affected  by  a  lack  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  soil 
than  the  buckwheat,  oats  or  rye.  The  oats  will  also  be 
more  affected,  probablv  than  the  buckwheat  and  rye, 
and  the  buckwheat  more  than  the  rye.  In  other  words, 
of  all  the  plants  named,  the  rve  will  seem  to  thrive 
best  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  where  the  soil  gives  a  red  reaction  with  blue  litmus 
paper.  Probably  the  best  thing  for  the  inquirer  to  do  is 
to  secure  a  few  pounds  each  of  slaked  lime,  high-grade 
sulphate  of  potash  and  acid  phosphate.  This  should  be 
applied  at  the  following  rates  per  acre;  slaked  lime,  one 
to  two  tons;  high  grade  sulphate  of  potash,  400  pounds; 
acid  phosphate,  600  pounds.  My  suggestion  would  be 
to  take  plots  of  land,  which  need  not  be  larger  than 
10  x  20  feet  each.  To  one  add  lime  at  the  rate  men¬ 
tioned,  to  another  add  high-grade  sulphate  of  potash, 
and  to  another  add  acid  phosphate.  To  still  another 
plot  add  both  the  potash  salt  and  the  acid  phosphate, 
and  finally  to  another  add  both  of  the  materials  just 


mentioned,  together  with  lime.  The  land  should  first  be 
plowed,  then  all  the  materials  mentioned  should  be 
thoroughly  harrowed  or  cultivated  into  the  soil.  My 
suggestion  would  be  to  prepare  the  land  within  a  few 
weeks,  sowing  Winter  wheat  or  Winter  rye  as  desired, 
and  at  the  same  time  grass  seed  if  it  is  desired  to  test 
grass,  and  then  next  Spring  sow,  if  possible  upon  a 
light,  fresh -fall  of  snow,  the  clover  seed.  In  this  way 
one  can  obtain  a  test  with  wheat,  also  with  clover  and 
grass. 

Very  likely  C.  E.  L.’s  trouble  may  be  due  to  a  lack 
of  lime,  potash  or  phosphoric  acid,  and  no  one  unfa¬ 
miliar  with  the  particular  location  can  prophesy  before¬ 
hand  which  it  may  be.  These  experiments  ought  to  an¬ 
swer  the  questions  and  enable  him  to  know  how  to 
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proceed  next  Summer  to  put  his  land  in  condition  to 
produce  satisfactory  crops,  unless  the  difficulty  with  the 
clover  may  be  caused  by  some  disease.  If  he  tries  the 
tests  and  they  answer  his  questions,  I  trust  he  will  let 
your  readers  know  what  the  result  is.  A  letter  just 
at  hand  from  one  of  my  own  correspondents  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  Mass.,  gives  me  the  pleasing  information  that  as  a 
result  of  some  similar  tests  he  is  producing  such  crops 
of  clover  that  he  has  to  have  a  man  follow  the  mowing 
machine  to  throw  back  the  clover  before  the  next  swath 
can  be  cut.  This  is  upon  land  where  he  formerly  could 
not  grow  clover  successfully.  In  this  particular  in¬ 
stance  the  chief  trouble  was  a  lack  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  the  results  obtained  were  in  consequence  of  my 
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recommendations,  after  having  tested  the  soil  with  blue 
litmus  paper  and  with  ammonia  water. 

R.  1.  Exp.  Station.  H.  j.  wheeler. 

FARM  FORESTRY. 

Forestry  must  be  quite  largely  a  farm  problem  in  the 
.future.  The  comparatively  high  cost  of  lumber  makes 
imperative  a  systematic  growing  of  those  woods  most 
useful.  The  East  has  large  areas  almost  valueless  for 
any  other  purpose.  They  will  grow  pine,  spruce  and 
poplar  very  rapidly.  The  poplar  is  much  less  valuable, 
but  it  comes  in  as  a  volunteer  crop  after  the  burning 
of  the  pine  and  spruce  lands.  The  spruce,  on  account 
of  its  special  fitness  for  paper-making,  is  valuable,  and 
its  growth  on  these  lands  should  be  encouraged.  A 
drive  recently  through  some  of  these  lands  reinforced 
my  conviction  that  not  only  the  individual  but  the  Slate 
should  take  hold  of  this  question.  Perhaps  it  is  a 


State  rather  than  an  individual  problem.  New  York 
has  felt  keenly  the  necessity  for  purchase  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  forest  lands,  and  has  therefore  purchased  and 
held  large  tracts.  Under  the  Constitution,  however,  the 
timber  cannot  be  made  available.  This  is  altogether  a 
miserly  and  non-progressive  attitude.  True  forestry- 
harvests  the  crop  as  fast  as  maturity  is  reached  as  a 
fixed  source  of  income.  As  well  buy  land  and  allow 
the  grass  crop  to  rot  and  return  to  the  soil.  Those  not 
familiar  with  tree  growth  do  not  realize  how  rapidly 
the  coniferous  trees  grow.  I  am  familiar  with  a  tract 
of  land  cut  over  20  years  ago,  leaving  trees  five  inches 
in  diameter  that  now  return  a  greater  tonnage  than  it 
did  the  first  cutting.  Another  tract  cut  over  in  1807 
down  to  nine  inches  gave  7J4  cords  spruce  pulp  to  the 
acre  in  1903,  being  cut  to  five  inches,  valued  at  $2.50 
per  cord  on  the  stump.  Some  poplar  lands  gave  a  net 
value  of  four  cords  of  pulp  after  13  years’  growth. 
If  these  trees  were  to  be  set  from  25  to  40  years  would 
be  necessary  to  secure  a  profitable  cutting.  To  be  sure, 
the  American  idea  of  quick  returns  has  educated  us 
away  from  such  speculation,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
we  are  bound  to  give  tree  growing  more  attention. 

_ _  H.  *E.  COOK. 

ONE  SETTLEMENT  OF  LABOR  QUESTION. 

I  thought  that  I  would  write  you  and  tell  my  way 
of  -  solving  the  labor  question  to  my  own  satisfaction 
while  the  talk  was  going  on.  In  the  first  place,  I  may 
say  that  T  am  a  bachelor,  and  until  adoption  of  the 
present  method,  had  been  hiring  a  cook  to  come  and 
cook  for  me  and  mv  men.  I  hired  my  men  by  the 
month  at  about  $22  per  month,  common  unskilled  labor, 
but  since  that  was  not  satisfactory  1  adopted  this 
method  of  work,  and  have  found  it  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory.  In  1800  I  decided  that  I  was  not  doing  things 
right,  so  I  looked  around  and  found  a  family  of  five 
brothers  and  a  sister,  Germans,  all  the  men  specialists 
in  certain  lines  of  work,  and  the  sister  an  excellent 
cook.  I  engaged  them  all  at  $800  per  year  for  the 
men,  and  let  them  hire  their  sister  to  cook  for  them  ; 
then  I  went  over  and  boarded  with  them,  in  one  of 
the  houses  on  the  place,  they  giving  me  my  board  for 
the  rent  of  the  house  they  lived  in.  1  set  one  of  the 
men  at  raising  grain  for  the  stock  and  taking  care  of 
the  pigs ;  two  more  at  taking  care  of  the  horses  and 
sheep,  and  raising  corn  and  vegetables  for  the  farm ; 
the  last  two  cared  for  the  horses.  I  raise  the  chick¬ 
ens,  and  tend  to  the  business  end  of  the  concern. 

I  made  a  clear  profit  off  this  skilled  labor  of  $600  a 
year,  while  under  the  pld  plan  I  made  about  one 
hundred,  and  had  to  direct  them  in  all  they  did.  My 
plan  is,  therefore,  you  sec  to  employ  strictly  skilled 
labor  and  pay  them  well.  a  stockman. 

Wisconsin. 

R.  N.-Y. — Are  there  any  more  such  families  to  be 
found?  _ 

A  GOOD  CROP  OF  WHEAT. 

If  I  had  things  the  way  I  would  like  to  to  raise  the" 
largest  possible  wheat  crop  I  would  say,  have  wheat 
follow  oats;  have  the  oat  stubble  ground  covered  with 
a  coat  of  barnyard  manure,  not  too  heavy;  plow  shal¬ 
low  as  early  in  August  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
Roll  the  ground  well  as  fast  as  one  can  get  it  plowed 
unless  the  season  is  very  showery,  which  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  compacting  a  good  seed  bed  and 
save  horse  flesh.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  settled 
I  start  in  with  Cutaway  harrow  and  cross  and  re¬ 
cross  until  the  ground  appears  solid  below;  then  use 
the  spring  harrow  or  smoothing  harrow  to  pulverize 
the  surface.  By  this  time  it  will  be  September  6  to 
8.  After  the  first  rain  in  September  start  to  sow. 
If  it  does  not  come  until  September  15  wait  for  it, 
unless  the  ground  has  plenty  of  moisture  from  pre¬ 
vious  rains.  Use  48  quarts  good  clean  seed  from  some 
other  soil  (change  the  seed  when  possible)  ;  this  will 
give  as  good  results  as  more.  The  wheat  plant  will 
stool  out  or  die  down  to  suit  the  amount  of  wheat 
plant  food  the  soil  contains.  Then  use  300  pounds  of 
complete  high-grade  bone  basis  fertilizer  showing  a 
high  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  derived  from  bone 
meal.  If  your  ground  is  well  drained  naturally  or 
artificially,  and  your  soil  has  any  of  the  wheat  grow¬ 
ing  qualities,  you  should  have  a  good  sod  before 
Winter  sets  in  This  will  give  you  a  good  wheat 
crop  nine  out  of  1()  years.  The  only  trouble  to  follow 
will  be  unavoidable ;  that  is,  a  March  snow  to  conic 
and  go  away  suddenly.  w.  F.  G. 

Adams  Co..  Pa. 

A  GOOD  WHEAT  CROP. — In  growing  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  crop  of  wheat,  I  would  prefer  a  clover  sod  plowed  and 
put  in  corn,  and  the  corn  ’.veil  worked :  afler  the  corn.  1 
would  plow  the  cornstalks  under  in  the  latter  part  of  May 
or  first  of  June,  allowing  the  Summer  grass  to  come  up, 
and  pasturing  it  with  sheep  or  cattle.  Cover  the-  ground  in 
July  with  barnyard  manure  and  plow  grass  and  manure 
under  in  the  forepart  of  August.  Thoroughly  harrow  and 
cultivate  the  ground  until  ready  to  sow.  The  time  of  sow¬ 
ing  would  vary  according  to  the  season,  but  ordinarily  sow 
from  September  S  to  15,  sowing  about  114  bushel  per  acre. 

Lima,  Ind-  J-  s. 
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VIRGINIA  FARM  PROBLEMS . 

What  is  the  most  practical  method  of  keeping  up  fertility 
of  any  average  southern  farm?  Can  it  be  done  without 
keeping  live  stock  in  large  numbers?  What  green  crops 
and  chemicals  do  you  consider  most  sensible  and  effective 
for  the  general  farmer? 

Deep  plowing  for  aeration  and  to  increase  the  water¬ 
holding  capacity  of  the  land,  and  thorough'  tillage  to 
aid  root  development  and  evaporation.  Fertility  can 
be  maintained  without  keeping  live  stock  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  though  it  is  advisable  to  carry  sufficient  stock  to 
consume  all  roughage  grown  and  return  it  to  the  land 
in  the  shape  of  manure.  This  will  not  only  lessen  the 
fertility,  bill,  but  pay  in  beef,  pork  or  butter.  Cow  peas 
and  Crimson  clover  are  desirable.  Both  are  sure  crop¬ 
pers,  quick  growers  and  heavy  nitrogen  gatherers,  and 
when  turned  under  give  a  large  quantity  of  organic 
matter  readily  convertible  into  humus,  which  most  Vir¬ 
ginia  land  needs.  Except  for  truck,  no  nitrogen  should 
be  bought.  Phosphoric  acid  and  potash  should  be  used 
in  proportion  to  the  known  demands  of  the  crops  grown, 
and  lime  should  be  applied  in  moderate  amounts  every 
few  years.  Will  add  then,  in  my  judgment,  the  price 
for  which  much  of  the  land  in  this  State  may  be  bought 
offers  a  favorable  investment  for  energetic,  intelligent 
farmers.  C.  m.  gravatt. 

Virginia. 

One  of  the  essential  things  to  do  is  the  keeping  of 
live  stock.  In  this  way  we  can  make  our  lands  produce 
the  manure,  with  phosphoric  acid  in  some  form,  either 
from  pure  raw  bone;  or  acid  phosphate.  Following  with 
clover.  Alfalfa  and  peas,  we  can  make  our  lands  pro¬ 
duce  abundantly,  and  improving  all  the  time. 

t.  o.  SANDY. 

Although  only  having  taken  personal  charge  of  my 
1,500-acre  plantation  since  January,  1905,  I  am  now 
satisfied  that  old  Virginia  lands  are  very  far  from  worn 
out,  as  they  will  grandly  and  promptly  respond  to  mod¬ 
ern  methods  and  modern  machinery,  intelligently  used. 

I  lived  16  years  in  California.  The  lands  are  (or  can 
be  made)  first-class  when  considering  our  rail  and  water 
transportation  facilities  and  the  fact  that  our 
cereals  bring  spot  cash  at  Chicago  quotations,  and 
freight  from  that  point  to  tidewater.  This  is  no 
inconsiderable  item  when  basing  yield  in  bushels 
per  acre,  and  primarily  cheapness  of  lands  per 
acre  against  western.  It  is  safe  to  say  33 J/j  per 
cent  on  the  dollar.  I  am  working  along  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Deep  plowing,  three-mule  plows,  using 
a  subsoiler,  following  with  four  mules  and  a 
12  x  20-inch  disk  harrow  when  necessary.  Thor¬ 
ough  harrowing  (half  lapping)  twice  or  three 
times  if  possible,  planting  and  finally  rolling  with 
modern  machinery.  This  depends  upon  the  crop 
planted.  Discarding  old  methods  in  garnering 
crops  aim  to  make  two  or  three  mules  and  one 
man  and  a  modern  machine  do  the  work  of  20 
negroes,  as  under  the  old  regime.  The  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  proposition  is  a  hard  one.  The  use 
of  a  cheap  fertilizer  is  costing  our  farmers  mil¬ 
lions  every  year.  It  is  only  good  for  the  crop,  and  if 
not  used  understandingly  will  burn  the  ground.  I  ad¬ 
vocate  when  necessary  about  a  $25  per  ton  grade  pot¬ 
ash.  acid  phosphate,  etc.,  for  starting  new  fields  of  Al¬ 
falfa,  now  grazing  hay  fields.  My  rotation  is  corn,  cow 
peas,  and  wheat  or  oats,  resting  the  field  one  season  if 
possible,  and  Winter-fallowing  the  weed  humus — if 
necessary.  I  believe  the  farmer  should  raise  all  of  the 
livestock  he  can  outside  of  his  work  stock  ;  cattle, 
hogs,  sheep,  as  the  conditions  of  the  situation 
require;  then  if  he  has  a  hay  cutter,  he  can 
utilize  it  as  well  as  his  cornstalks  with  shucks, 
blade  and  top,  fodder  left  after  feeding  in  a  cor¬ 
ral  (even  when  not  properly  tramped).  By  turn¬ 
ing  the  hogs  in  and  feeding  them  their  corn  on 
the  cob  ration  twice  (even  once)  daily — on  top  of 
this  undecayed  humus  and  manure  and  used  when 
ripe  and  needed,  with  the  assistance  of  manure 
spreader,  I  find  works  wonders  in  crop  returns. 

I  have  experimented  with  Alfalfa,  which  pessim¬ 
ists  said  could  not  be  raised  successfully  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  The  field  of  V/>  acre  is  now 
three  years  old.  I  cut  it  six  times  last  year  and 
averaged  three  tons  at  a  cutting,  and  am  doing 
even  better  this  year;  put  my  third  cutting  in  the 
barn  July  21,  over  three  tons.  I  am  thrashing 
wheat,  on  one  rotation  (as  above)  and  showing 
25  bushels  per  acre  on  one  rotation,  when  it  only 
showed  three  to  six  bushels  under  the  tenant  sys¬ 
tem  in  1904.  H.  B.  SMITH,  JR. 

LIFTING  WATER  BY  AIR  PRESSURE. 

There  have  been  several  articles  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  about 
using  compressed  air  for  elevating  water  but  they  seem  to 
apply  the  air  to  the  water  in  the  storage  tank  and  not 
to  use  it  for  forcing  the  water  from  the  well.  Our  well  is 
208  feet  deep  with  40  feet  of  water.  We  use  a  three-way 
force  pump  aDd  power  windmill  for  pumping  and  it  is 
hard  on  the  pump  and  on  the  pump-jack.  If  it  is  practical 
to  do  so  would  like  to  pump  with  compressed  air  and  do 
away  with  the  trouble  of  pulling  that  string  of  pipe  over 
170  feet  out  of  the  well  in  the  middle  of  the  Winter  mere¬ 
ly  because  the  pumprod  became  unjointed,  as  wc  had  to 


do  last  Winter.  Of  course  we  would  have  to  use  an  air 
compressor  which  we  could  belt  to  shafting  of  power  wind¬ 
mill.  What  size  of  pipe  should  we  use  for  airpipe  and 
what  size  for  water  pipe?  How  far  below  water  level 
should  they  be  connected?  Will  it  -make  any  difference  if 
the  water  should  rise  higher  than  usual?  IIow  much 
air  pressure  would  be  required  to  start  the  water? 

e.  st. 

Wc  regard  it  doubtful  whether  your  correspondent 
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could  economically  use  compressed  air  in  pumping 
water  from  his  well.  A  method  has  been  applied,  not 
with  a  satisfactory  degree  of  success,  in  some  cases 
where  a  considerable  volume  of  water  was  required 
and  where  the  water  in  the  well  has  a  considerable 
depth,  the  well  at  the  same  time  having  a  capacity 
greater  than  the  demand  for  water.  The  method  of 
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lifting  water  with  compressed  air  for  such  cases  con¬ 
sists  in  forcing  air  through  an  air  pipe  reaching  from 
the  air  compressor  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  well,  as 
far  below  the  surface  as  practicable,  forcing  the  air 
into  the  water  rapidly  and  expecting  it  to  mix  with  the 
water,  filling  the  well  casing  with  a  mechanical  mix¬ 
ture  of  air  bubbles  and  water,  and  depending  upon  the 
rapid  escape  of  the  air  from  the  well  casing  to  force 


FOUR  AND  4 14-TIER  BOXES.  Fig.  279. 

the  water  mechanically  out  of  the  well  with  it.  If  the 
well  were  drilled  all  or  most  of  the  way  in  rock,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  portion  above  water  is  porous,  the 
method  would  hardly  be  practicable  even  with  a  strong 
air  compressor  throwing  a  large  volume  of  air,  as  the 
water  would  waste  laterally  through  the  walls  of  the 
well.  The  only  method  of  using  compressed  air  in  such 
a  case  as  that  of  your  correspondent,  where  the  supply 
is  onlyj  for  house  and  stock  purposes  of  an  ordinary 


farmstead,  which  seems  at  all  promising,  is  that  of 
carrying  an  air  tube  down  through  the  discharge  pipe 
in  place  of  the  piston  rod  and  arranging  the  lower  end 
of  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  compressed  air  would  be 
discharged  upward  from  the  bottom  of  the  well  into 
the  water  pipe  with  sufficient  force  so  as  to  be  able  to 
drive  the  water  in  the  lower  end  of  the  discharge  pipe 
upward,  while  at  the  same  time  it  created  a  suction 
strong  enough  to  carry  a  continuous  supply  of  water 
into  the  discharge  pipe  from  the  well  at  the  bottom.  So 
far  as  I  know  this  idea  lias  never  been  put  to  a  prac¬ 
tical  test  and  I  would  not  recommend  it  to  a  farmer. 
Its  successful  operation,  where  a  windmill  is  the  motive 
power,  would  necessitate  a  compressed  air  reservoir  of 
some  size,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  water  used, 
which  could  be  maintained  charged  to  a  sufficient  pres¬ 
sure  so  that  when  water  was  desired  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  open  a  valve  to  bring  the  compressed  air 
into  operation  in  lifting  the  water.  It  is  probable  that 
a  half-inch  pipe  would  be  large  enough  to  convey  the 
compressed  air,  and  this  could  advantageously  be  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  discharge  pipe  if  that  pipe  is  not 
smaller  than  one  and  one-fourth  inch  inside  diameter, 
and  the  volume  of  water  desired  is  not  very  large.  As 
the  well  is  208  feet  deep  the  direct  pressure  of  such  a 
column  of  water,  if  continuous,  would  be  some  90 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  but  as  there  is  only  40 
feet  of  water  in  the  well  a  pressure  much  less  than 
this  would  start  the  water  in  motion  and,  as  the  column 
of  water  with  air  mixed  with  it  would  weigh  less  than 
a  solid  column  of  water  a  less  pressure  than  90  pounds 
to  the  square  inch  would  force  water  from  the  well. 
Indeed  we  anticipate  that  45  pounds  would  be  sufficient. 
Both  the  water  and  air  pipes  should  be  carried  as  near 
the  bottom  of  the  well  as  possible,  because  the  longer 
the  column  of  water  in  the  discharge  pipe  the  better 
does  the  air  pressure  work  in  lifting  the  water  and,  this 
being  true,  any  higher  rise  of  water  in  the  well  would 
only  improve  conditions.  The  chief  danger  would  be 
that  the  well  itself  could  not  supply  water  fast  enough 
to  prevent  the  surface  of  water  in  the  well  low¬ 
ering  too  much  to  permit  effective  operation. 

_______  F.  H.  KING. 

THE  HIRED  MAN  QUESTION. 

An  Ex-Printer  as  Hired  Man. 

We  have  had  the  statements  in  regard  to  farm 
help  by  the  farmer,  the  farmer’s  son.  the  farmer’s 
daughter,  the  hired  man  and  the  city  man,  but 
may  we  not  have  the  experience  of  a  printer  who 
made  a  fool  of  himself  (?)  by  leaving  a  lucrative 
position  as  a  printer  in  the  city  and  going  on 
the  farm  as  a  farm  hand?  ‘Way  back  in  the  n:ne- 
ties,  when  the  typesetting  machines  were  just 
coming  into  prominence,  I  held  a  position  that 
would  enable  me  to  buy  a  farm  in  a  few  more 
years,  but  I  was  in  a  hurry  to  see  farm  life,  so  in 
.the  Fall  of  1896  I  left  and  came  out  here,  where 
I  have  worked  on  various  farms  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  On  each  farm  that  I 
have  worked  I  have  had  the  same  treatment,  and  I  will 
say  that  the  statement  by  “A.  S.”  is  far  too  absurd 
to  be  truthful.  I  have  worked  in  his  locality,  and  I  have 
a  brother  in  New  Jersey  now,  and  he  says  he  never 
gets  such  treatment  as  described  by  "A.  S.”  Neither 
do  we  get  the  treatment  described  by  “A  Farmer’s  Son.” 
Some  farm  hands  must  think  their  employer  is  going 
to  treat  them  as  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  treats  his 
slaves.  The  farmer  will  do  more  for  the  farm 
hand  than  our  city  brothers  get  from  their  em¬ 
ployer.  In  the  city  the  employers  want  to  get 
what  their  money  is  worth.  So  do  the  farmers, 
but  they  do  not  ask  much  more  of  their  hired 
help  than  our  city  fathers  do.  We  do  not  have 
to  go  to  our  employer  and  beg  on  bended  knees 
for  a  leave  of  absence  for  half  an  hour.  If  a 
farm  hand  is  not  treated  right  it  is  because  he  is 
too  filthy  to  be  among  decent  people.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  farm  hand  that  has  no  thirst  for 
rum.  Almost  all  of  them  are  around  the 
grogshop  on  Saturday  nights. 

Not  long  ago  a  farm  hand  in  this  immediate 
vicinity  secured  his  wages,  including  two  months’ 
back  pay,  amounting  to  about  $40,  so  I  am  told. 
On  Saturday  night  he  left  the  farm  at  seven  to 
go  to  town.  He  returned  about  12  o’clock  sing¬ 
ing  gloriously.  He  must  have  wanted  more,  from 
the  fact  that  the  folks  at  the  house  tell  me  that 
for  nearly  three  hours  he  kept  singing  these 
words:  “Take  me  way  down,  down,  down,  where 
the  Wurzburger  flows.”  Next  morning  he  was 
discharged.  With  his  wages  of  $15  to  $20  a  month 
why  cannot  a  farm  hand  keep  himself  decent?  When  I 
first  went  to  work  on  a  farm  I  had  to  live  in  a  dirty 
house,  though  the  farmer  was  wealthy.  The  food  was 
poor  and  all  ate  at  the  same  table.  But  I  stayed  there 
seven  years  because  the  farmer  is  kind  hearted,  and  will¬ 
ing  to  help  the  hired  man.  We  get  up  at  five.^and  work 
and  supper  are  over  by  six. 
many  years  yet. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


I  shall  remain  a  farmer  for 
A  FORMER  PRINTER.” 
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HOW  TO  RIPEN  KIEFFER  PEARS. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Louisiana  says  he, 
has  a  number  of  Ki'effer  pear  trees,  and  he 
wants  to  get  the  fruit  in  best  possible  con¬ 
dition.  Will  you  give  your  experience  as 
to  picking  and  packing  this  fruit? 

My  experience  in  handling  the  Kieffer 
pear  so  as  to  keep  and  ripen  has  been 
a  failure.  The  fruits  would  invariably  rot 
before  they  would  color  up  except  in  a 
very  few  specimens  out  of  several  trials 
to  put  them  up,  and  they  did  not  come  up 
to  my  expectation,  being  coarse,  flavorless, 
but  making  a  fine  show,  as  a  well  ripened 
Kieffer  is  a  beautiful  fruit  indeed.  They 
are  used  here  mostly  for  preserves,  being 
picked  when  about  full  grown  and  put 
in  glass  jars.  It  will,  however,  pay  to 
plant  the  Kieffer  for  cattle  and  hogs,  and 
horses  are  very  fond  of  the  fruit  when 
they  learn  to  eat  them;  they  quickly  learn 
how.  The  Kieffer  is  a  sure  and  prolific 
cropper,  much  more  so  than  the  LeConte, 
and  I  believe  less  subject  to  blight. 
Louisiana.  j.  L.  norm  and. 

My  experience  in  handling  Kieffer 
pears  for  home  market  and  family  use 
has  taught  me  to  gather  them  before  they 
are  fully  ripe.  They  should  be  left  on 
the  trees  until  they  are  fully  grown  and 
will  come  off  easily  by  bending  their 
stems  where  they  join  the  wood.  This 
is  usually  before  the  fruit  begins  to  turn 
yellow.  It  should  be  at  once  put  in  shal¬ 
low  boxes  or  crates  and  stored  in  a  dry 
cellar  or  building  to  ripen  that  will  main¬ 
tain  a  steady  temperature  that  is  neither 
very  cool  nor  very  warm.  The  warmer 
it  is  the  sooner  the  pears  will  ripen. 
Judgment  should  be  used  regarding  the 
time  of  ripening,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  local  market,  provided  the  fruit  is 
to  be  sold.  If  it  is  for  home  use  the 
sooner  it  is  ripened  the  better,  usually. 
As  the  pears  soften,  which  is  largely  in¬ 
dicated  by  turning  yellow,  they  should  be 
sorted  over  and  sold,  or  used  at  once.  If 
they  are  not  often  sorted  over  there  will 
be  loss  from  over-ripeness  and  decay. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

This  pear,  unlike  most  of  the  other 
pears,  should  be  left  on  the  tree  until  the 
last  possible  moment.  It  will  keep  longer 
there  than  in  any  other  place  so  far  as 
I  know.  We  have  picked  them  green,  but 
they  do  not  ripen  well  laid  away,  but 
if  left  on  the  tree  until  yellow — then  put 
in  layers  in  the  driest  coolest  place  to  be 
found,  they  will  keep  several  weeks.  Of 
course,  this  means  careful  handling  and 
no  bruises.  This  type  of  pears  seems  to 
be  the  only  one  that  we  can  depend  upon 
in  Louisiana  and  even  these  blight  very 
badly.  At  the  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  the  Smith  seems  to  be  the  only  re¬ 
sistant  variety  we  have.  This  variety  has 
borne  regular  crops  annually  for  several 
years,  and  has  not  blighted.  The  LeConte 
blights  badly  and  the  Kieffer  oftentimes 
does  also,  but  is  more  resistant  than  the 
LeConte.  The  Smith  is  not  as  desirable 
as  either  of  the  others  mentioned,  but  as 
it  does  not  blight  with  us,  it  is  the  most 
desirable  pear  we  have.  f.  h.  burnette. 
Louisiana  Experiment  Station. 

We  have  practiced  the  following 
method  in  preparing  our  Kieffer  pears  for 
market,  in  order  that  they  should  not 
only  show  good  color  but  attain  a  fair 
flavor.  If  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  hang 
on  the  trees  until  near  maturity  it  will 
never  assume  the  quality  it  will  when 
handled  as  follows :  Gather  the  fruit 
when  it  has  attained  its  full  development, 
and  then  place  in  single  layers  on  frames 
made  of  ceiling-laths  in  a  cool,  dark  room, 
covering  with  ordinary  cotton  sheeting, 
thus  allowing  the  fruit  to  ripen  gradually 
and  attain  such  quality  as  will  make  it 
readily  salable  as  good  table  fruit.  After 
the  pears  have  lain  on  the  frames  for 
from  one  to  three  weeks  they  will  have 
became  very  juicy  and  of  good  flavor.  As 
to  the  lasting  period,  this  is  difficult  to 
state,  as  it  depends  very  much  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  weather.  We  have  had  them 
to  last  during  ordinary  cool  Falls  as  late 
as  the  first  of  December;  in  other  seasons 
they  were  hardly  good  beyond  the  first 
of  November,  but  in  northern  sections 


diey  can  doubtless  be  kept  in  good  con¬ 
dition  until  early  Winter. 

Georgia.  p.  j.  berckmans  co.,  Inc., 

I  would  pick  them  carefully  and  put 
in  a  cool  place,  not  more  than  six  inches 
deep,  and  cover  over  with  sacks  or  a 
wagon  sheet  just  as  soon  as  seeds  are 
fully  black.  If  trees  are  not  too  full  and 
fruit  is  well  colored  and  good  size,  it  will 
by  this  treatment  develop  a  very  good 
flavor  for  so  coarse  a  pear,  and  sell  read¬ 
ily  for  a  good  price.  But  where  trees 
are  allowed  to  bear  too  full,  and  only 
fruit  grow  to  half  size,  they  can  hardly 
be  handled  in  a  way  to  make  them  fairly 
eatable.  After  stored,  they  must  be 
looked  over  frequently,  and  any  of  them 
showing  signs  of  decay  removed.  In 
sections  of  country  where  rot  prevails, 
as  is  the  case  to  some  extent  with  us 
here,  the  best  way  to  get  the  most  out  of 
the  crop  in  cash  is  to  take  off  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  for  preserving  purposes, 
just  as  soon  as  seeds  are  black.  We 
shall  start  several  wagons  in  about  10 
days  and  haul  the  fruit  to  farmers  on  the 
black  lands  for  many  miles  north  and 
west  of  us.  Thus  we  clear  fully  a  dollar 
per  bushel  for  our  Kieffers.  After 
housed  about  10  days  they  begin  to  mel- 
lpw  and  turn  yellow,  when  they  are  ready 
to  pack  in  either  one  bushel  boxes  or 
one-half  bushel  baskets  and  sold  in  our 
towns  to  fruit  venders  or  storekeepers  as 
well  as  private  parties. 

Texas  .  j.  w.  stubenrauch. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  POTATOES. 

Potatoes  promise  to  be  a  big  crop  if  noth¬ 
ing  like  blight  or  decay  happens  them. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  potter  &  Williams. 

The  potato  crop  looks  very  good  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Indications  are  now  that' we  will  have 
an  average  yield.  e.  e.  hewitt. 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

The  prospect  for  a  large  crop  of  potatoes 
is  very  promising  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Northern  Michigan.  Illinois  crop  is 
light.  P.  E.  NELLIS  &  CO. 

Chicago. 

Present  prospects  for  potato  crop  in  the 
West  is  excellent.  The  late  potato  crop,  as 
all  understand,  has  its  critical  period  to  go 
through,  and  the  best  opinion  at  present  as 
to  final  results  is  nothing  more  than  a  guess, 
with  a  favorable  outlook  to  back  it  up. 

Chicago.  c.  h.  weaver  &  co. 

The  potato  crop  in  this  immediate  section 
is  only  fair.  The  tops  are  dying  off  to  quite 
an  extent,  and  the  potatoes  also  show  some 
rot.  Of  course  we  draw  most  of  our  supply 
here  from  Maine.  The  crop  there  is  reported 
to  be  large  and  of  very  good  quality.  We 
have  not  received  any  information  as  yet 
about  the  New  York  State  crop. 

Boston,  Mass.  w.  it.  blodget  co. 

In  regard  to  our  home  crop  of  potatoes,  the 
estimate  is  about  two-thirds,  which,  however, 
we  consider  will  nearly  lie  exhausted,  and  not 
have  any  effect  upon  the  arrivals  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  or  other  points 
that  they  may  originate  from  in  their  Fall 
season,  sq  that  we  look  for  a  more  active  de¬ 
mand  and  a  better  season  on  potatoes  on  this 
market  here  than  they  had  last  season. 

Cincinnati,  O.  henry  ransick  &  sons. 


MAKING  “SEEDLESS”  APPLES. 

I  have  read  in  your  paper  how  anxious  you 
are  to  learn  how  to  grow  a  seedless  apple. 
A  relative  of  mine  read  in  a  paper  several 
years  ago  that  seedless  apples  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  taking  a  low  limb  of  an  apple  tree, 
and  covering  the  end  with  soil  until  rooted 
and  then  cut  it  off  from  the  tree.  So  he 
tried  it.  and  it  grew  to  be  a  very  tine  large 
tree,  and  bore  very  heavily.  The  tree  from 
which  the  sprout  was  taken  bore  an  apple 
with  a  very  large  core.  But  this  tree’s 
apples  were  without  core  or  seeds,  except  for 
a  very  small  center  core  and  one  or  two 
seeds.  The  tree  was  very  hardy,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  cold  Winter  three  years  ago 
killed  it  with  the  rest  of  our  orchard.  Prob¬ 
ably  if  this  process  was  again  repeated  it 
would  produce  a  perfectly  coreless  and  seed¬ 
less  apple.  w.  m. 

Gansevoort,  N.  Y. 

On  page  (>02  .T.  C.  G.,  Albermarle.  Va..  tells 
you  how  he  thinks  the  Seedless  apple  might 
have  been  grown.  That  will  not  do.  About 
15  years  ago  I  saw  this  very  thing  in  some 
paper,  and  tried  it,  and  I  have  the  tree  on 
my  farm.  It  has  nice  large  sweet  apples 
more  or  less  every  year,  but  for  the  seeds — 
well,  it  has  plenty  of  them  and  lots  of  room 
for  more.  Enclosed  you  will  find  the  seeds 
from  one  apple  that  weighed  three  ounces. 
The  apple  is  a  seedling  of  fair  size,  and 
white,  without  a  bit  of  color.  j.  n.  n 

Newport  Pa. 

R.  N.  Y. — There  were  10  good  sized  seeds. 
Surely  this  apple  is  not  likely  to  commit  race 
suicide ! 


Moldy  Alfalfa  Hay. — In  a  recent  issue  is 
an  article  headed  “Alfalfa  Hard  to  Spoil." 
If  you  will  look  over  some  of  the  experiment 
stations’  reports  you  will  see  that  the  ana¬ 
lytical,  chemical  and  feeding  value  of  Alfalfa 
deteriorates  more  rapidly  by  wetting  than  any 
.other  fodder  we  have.  It  is  true  that  cattle 
will  eat  it  when  it  is  rotten,  but  I  doubt  the 
expediency  of  feeding  it  in  that  state.  We, 
all  of  us,  in  the  arid  West  cut  Alfalfa  too 
late,  when  in  curing  the  leaves,  the  most 
valuable  part,  drop  off  on  the  ground  and  are 
lost.  The  stems  then  become  woody.  Alfalfa 
should  be  cut  before  it  blooms. 

New  Mexico.  a.  c.  Austin. 

The  Lilac  Bush. — Bulletin  2.  Vol.  4,  of 
the  Division  of  Zoology,  Pennsylvania 
Dept,  of  Agriculture,  contains  an  article  from 
which  we  take  the  following: 

“Among  the  old-fashioned  familiar  plants 
often  seen  in  dooryards,  particularly  in  the 
country,  none  is  more  common  nor  more 
worthy  of  preservation  than  the  good  old 
lilac.  Its  flowers  come  the  earliest  and  re¬ 
main  for  a  long  time,  and  for  us  who  were 
reared  upon  the  farm  its  associations  have 
been  such  that  the  sight  of  its  flowers  are  al¬ 
ways  recalling  to  us  tender  memories  and 
recollections  'Hie  lilac  is  a  very  hardy 
shrub,  and  so  easily  grown  that  but  little  care 
is  required  to  keep  it  growing  year  after  year 
and  retain  its  beauty  and  vigor.  As  with 
all  plants,  the  process  of  producing  seed  is 
very  exhaustive  upon  its  vigor,  and  for  this 


GOLD  COIN  SEED  WHEAT 

$1.10  per  bushel:  bags  extra,  stiff  straw,  hardy, 
yield  this  year  40  bushels.  Also  O.  I.  C.  Pigs. 

J.  D,  DATES,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


GENESEE  VALLEY  SEED  WHEAT. 

We  offer  three  of  the  hardiest  varieties  that  have 
proven  excellent  yielders.  "Shepards  Prolific”,  a 
long  berry,  red.  bearded;  "Rural  New-Yorker  No.  6”, 
white  large  berry,  red  chaff,  bald:  "No.  8",  short  red 
berry,  white  chaff,  very  stiff  straw.  Price  $1.00  per 
bushel  for  five  bushels  or  more,  nicely  cleaned.  Sacks 
free.  Cash  with  order.  ,J.  N.  MACI’HEUSON, 
Pine  View  Farm,  Seottsville,  New  York. 

SEED  WHEAT 

10,000  Bu.  Grown  On  300  Acres, 

Grown  with  great  care,  especially  for  seed  purposes, 
clean  and  sound,  yielding  from  28  to  42  bus.  per  acre. 
Six  best  varieties  known,  now  offered  at  moderate 
prices  direct  from  farmer  to  farmer.  Write  for 
Booklet,  Prices  and  Samples.  State  how  much  you 
will  use.  Address 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Bamford,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


60  Bus.  Winter  Wheat  Per  Acre 

That’s  the  yield  of  Salzer’sRed  Gross  Hybrid  Winter 
Wheat.  Sond  2c.  in  stamps  for  free  sample  of  same, 
as  also  catalogue  of  Winter  Wheats,  Rye,  Barley, 
Glovers,  Timothy,  Grasses,  Bulbs,  Trees,  etc.,  for  fall 
planting.  John  A.  Salzkk  Seed  Go.,  LaGrosse,  Wis. 


SELLING  SEED  WHEAT  guarantee 

is  original  with  me.  Send  for  booklet  describing 
smooth  and  bearded  varieties  of  Red  Wheat. 
Willis  R.  Knox  14  Newport  Ave.,  Intercourse,  Pa. 


DURE  SEED  WHEAT— Improved  Poole  ami  other 
*  smooth  varieties.  All  big  yielders.  Recleaned,  $1 
bus.  Order  early.  Ohio  Pure  Seed  Go.,  Columbus,  0. 


reason  it  is  better  to  clip  off  the  bunches 
usually  forming  seed  buds  a  I  this  time  of 
year,  or  after  the  flowers  fall  the  sod  around 
the  bushes  should  lie  turned,  weeds  pulled  and 
some  commercial  fertilizer  or  mulch  or  ma¬ 
nure  added.  The  lilac  can  he  made  to  bloom 
twice  per  year,  or  in  other  words  to  put  out 
a  new  set  of  leaves  and  also  flower  buds  in 
the  Fall,  by  stripping  it  of  its  leaves 
the  latter  part  of  .Tune.  This,  however, 
means  that  the  plant  is  forced  to 
double  duty,  and  where  this  is  undertaken 
fertilizer  or  plant  food  should  by  all  means 
he  added  to  the  soil  and  cultivation  and 
watering  should  also  he  observed,  and  with 
proper  care  the  vitality  of  the  plant  may  not 
he  impaired  by  forcing  it  lo  produce  a  Fall 
crop  of  blossoms. 


full  and  reli  ble  cultural  directions, 


and  containing,  as  formerly,  the 
largest  and  most  varied  assortment 
of  high  class  Bulbs  in  America, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mail  d 
free  to  all  who  send  for  it.  A 
postal  is  sufficient. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  COMPANY 

33  BARCLAY  STREET, 

THROUGH  TO 

38  PARK  PLACE, 

NEW  YORK. 

Founded  in  1802* 


FERTILIZER  LIME.Se 

WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

APPIP  RARRPI  ^  'rhree  factories.  Capacity 
rtriLL  DHnriLLO  10.000  per  day.  Low  price, 
prompt  shipment.  R.  GILLIES,  Medina.  N.  Y. 


GATHER  VEGETABLES 

in  our  VENTILATED  BUSHEL  CRATE8. 
They  eave  one-third  time.  Strong,  durable, 
cheap.  9c  and  11c each, discounts onquantiticB. 
Write  today  for  FREE  Illustrated  booklet. 

Geneva  Cooperage  Co., Box  20.  Geneva.O. 


Mammoth  White  Winter  Rye. 

The  finest  Rye  ever  offered  for  FALL  PLANT¬ 
ING.  Write  at  once  for  sample  and  price.  Also 
Longberry,  Rudy,  Fultzo- 
Mediterranean. 

HOLMES  SEED  CO.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 
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SEED  WHEAT 


COD  C  Al  C— .Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $4.30  perlm. 
rUn  wflLb  Five-eighths  Peach  Baskets. $35 per 
1000.  .JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


APPLE  TREES , 


Nothing  But  Apple  Trees. 
The  Safest  and  BEST  Apple 
Trees  in  the  World. 

We  offer  nearly  100,000  thrifty  one  and 
two  year  old  apple  trees,  all  bred  from 
selected  bearing  parents.  Every  tree 
our  own  growing. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HI  EE, 
Apple  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


NURSERY  STOCK. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES,  BERRY  PLANTS, 

and  General  Nursery  Stock.  Catalogue  Free. 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

fTADlWREES  ARE  FAMOUS 

\|  |l|v»  wherever  planted;  are  planted 
Al|/every  where  trees  are  grown.  Free 
Catalog  of  superb  fruits— Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etC.-Stark Bro’s, Louisiana,  Mo. 


MONEY  IN  GROWING  PEONIES 

For  Cut  Flowers.  No  “GET-RICH-QUICK-SCHEME,”  but  a 
certain  moderate  annual  profit  without  a  penny  for  running 
expenses.  The  Industry  in  its  Infancy.  Wonderful  Pos¬ 
sibilities.  We'll  prove  it  if  you’ll  send  us  your  name  on 
a  postal  card.  NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT. 

Mohican  Peony  Gardens 

Sinking  Springs,  Penn. 

Ward  Rlanlr horrific  aiKi  Blackberry  Plants 
naru  DldCKnemea  and  Dewberry  Plants  for 
sale:  send  for  price.  Michael  N.  Borgo, Vineland,  N.J. 


““8F1”  STRAWBERRIES  SB8 

plant  guaranteed  or  money  returned.  Send  for  my 
mid-summer  catalog.  T  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 
FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

We  are  offering  this  fall  for  the  first  time 
Jacob  Moore’s  NEW  DIPLOMA  CURRANT, 
largest  and  most  productive  of  all  red  currants. 

We  offer  APPLE,  PLUM  and  CHERRY  trees 
at  special  low  prices  if  ordered  between  now  and 
October  15th.  We  have  a  surplus  of  large  size 
SUGAR  and  SILVER  MAPLES,  AMERICAN 
WEEPING  ELM,  also  CAROLINA  POPLAR  and 
LOMBARDY  POPLARS  in  all  sizes. 

Catalogue  mailed  free  on  application. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Fruit  and 
Potato  Grower, 


LUUK  HERE! 

Wire  Baskets. 


SOMETHING  NEW 
in  the  line  of 

Pat.  7-13-97. 

No  Rust;  No  Rot;  Strong  and  Durable;  Light  in  Weight;  Indestructible 
Reasonable  in  Price. 

Also  make  to  order  Wire  Waste,  Clothes  and  Lawn  Baskets  and 
Poultry  Exhibit  Coops.  Agents  wanted.  Exclusive  territory  given. 
For  particulars  write  to 

MUKGER  MFG.  CO.,  -  Beach  City,  Ohio. 


Dwyer’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Strong,  healthy  plants  from  selected  stock  of  choicest  fruiting  varieties  sure  to  give 
satisfaction  and  PRODUCE  A  FULL  CROP  IN  1907. 

We  also  have  a  full  liue  of  Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  etc.,  for 
Fall  Planting.  We  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Catalogue  Free. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  I,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


TP  r  r  Q  $5  per  too,  freight  paid  Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  funiieated. 

Rri1  J\  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Remember  we  beat  all  other  reliable 
I  I  lbAfi  Nurseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 
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HOW  TO  PLOW  SIDEHILL  LAND, 

I.  G.  S.,  Titusville ,  Pa. — Which  is  the  best 
way  to  plow  side-hill  ground?  Which  way 
will  it  wash  most?  I  claim  up  and  down 
hill,  as  then  the  rain  as  it  falls  will  follpw 
each  furrow.  Some  claim  to  plow  with  the 
hill,  hut  I  claim  the  land  will  wash  more  as 
the  water  in  crossing  the  furrows  soon  forms 
a  gul ley. 

In  plowing  side-hill  land  I  would  prefer 
not  to  run  the  furrows  up  and  down  the 
hill.  This  would  induce  greater  washing 
than  if  the  land  were  plowed  with  the  hill. 
As  hills  are  ordinarily  plowed  the  furrows 
are  thrown  down  the  hill.  This  causes 
them  to  overlap  each  other  somewhat,  as 
do  the  shingles  of  a  house,  and  when  the 
rain  falls  on  ground  thus  plowed  the  water 
is  inclined  to  run  off  as  it  does  from  the 
roof  of  a  house.  Where  the  hillside  is  not 
too  steep,  it  is  our  belief  that  it  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  practice  to  turn  the  furrow  up  the  hill; 
of  course  on  some  hills  this  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  impractical.  But  where  it  can  be 
done  the  water  of  rainfall  seeps  down 
through  the  soil  rather  than  running  off 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  If  the  land 
is  plowed  deeply  and  the  furrows  turned 
up  the  hill  there  will  be  less  washing  than 
in  shallow  plowing  with  the  furrows 
turned  down  hill  or  turned  directly  up  and 
down  the  hill.  On  much  of  our  New 
England  hill  land,  however,  the  soil  is 
full  of  bowlders,  and  the  hills  are  steep, 
and  to  turn  the  furrow  down  hill  seems 
the  most  practical  way.  We  use  the  sulky 
plow,  which  turns  the  furrow  well,  and 
it  avoids  all  dead  furrows  and  back  fur¬ 
rows.  L.  A.  CLINTON. 

Connecticut  Agl.  College. 

I  live  in  a  very  hilly  section,  and  there¬ 
fore  have  to  plow  more  or  less  of  this 
hilly  land.  1  have  some  fields  that  have 
five,  10  and  15  per  cent  grade.  Such  fields 
as  these  I  go  around  the  whole  field,  or 
plow  it  in  lands,  whichever  is  most  con¬ 
venient.  I  have  no  trouble  with  such 
fields  washing,  either  in  the  up-and-down 
plowing  or  the  sideways  of  the  hill.  But 
when  I  come  to  steeper  grades  than  these 
I  plow  with  the  hill  and  have  never  had 
any  trouble  with  their  washing  if  such 
fields  are  planted  to  either  corn  or  pota¬ 
toes  or  any  crop  that  has  to  be  cultivated. 
I  furrow  or  mark  out  for  planting  diag¬ 
onally  of  the  hill  and  in  this  way  it  will 
not  wash ;  never  as  badly  as  it  would  if 
marked  out  and  cultivated  up  and  down 
the  hill.  I  have  an  example  of  planting 
up  and  down  the  hill  this  year  in  a  piece 
of  potatoes.  It  was  a  narrow  strip  about 
30  rows  wide  by  200  long.  The  narrow 
way  was  up  and  down  the  hill,  so  to  save 
so  much  turning  around  in  cultivating  I 
planted  all  one  way.  The  consequence  is 
that  between  the  rows  all  the  loose  soil 
is  washed  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  where¬ 
as  if  I  had  planted  diagonally  across  the 
narrow  way  the  water  would  have  gath¬ 
ered  in  so  much  less  quantities  that  it 
would  not  have  washed  any  to  speak  of. 
My  land  has  more  or  less  gravel  and  sand 
mixed  with  the  soil,  and  I  have  to  be  very 
careful  when  I  seed  down  a  piece  for 
meadow  not  to  leave  any  wheel  marks 
up  and  down  the  hill  with  the  drill,  for 
if  I  do  water  will  be  almost  sure  to  gather 
in  these  wheel  marks  and  it  is  but  a  short 
time  before  a  trench  or  gulley  is  formed. 
I  haUe  such  a  gulley  now  in  one  of  my 
fields  that  was  from  four  to  six  feet  deep 
and  12  feet  wide  that  started  from  the 
little  mark  that  was  left  by  the  drill  as 
I  came  from  the  field  after  drilling  in  my 
rye  in  September.  In  clay  or  heavy  land 
probably  there  would  not  be  so  much  dan¬ 
ger  of  washing.  It  is  very  hard  for  a 
team  to  plow  or  do  any  hard  pulling  up  a 
steep  hill,  but  directly  or  diagonally  across 
it  they  will  go  easily,  and  when  done  in 
this  way  I  have  never  seen  any  bad  re¬ 
sults  from  washing  on  my  farm,  and  I  have 
lived  on  this  farm  for  over  50  years. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.'  geo.  w.  higgins. 

Our  steep  hillsides  are  plowed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  enable  plowman  and  horses  to 
do  the  best  possible  work  with  the  least 
expenditure  or  waste  of  strength  and  en¬ 
ergy.  To  plow  up  and  down  such  slopes  as 
those  with  which  I  have  had  a  very  close 
acquaintance  extending  up  and  down  hill 


a  serious  gully  would  in  this  way  already 
be  laid  out  and  half  completed,  which 
surface  water,  from  flooding  rains,  would 
soon  enlarge  to  alarming  proportions.  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  inquirer  in  his  be¬ 
lief  that  land  plowed  up  and  down  hill 
will  wash  less  than  that  plowed  with  the 
slone.  I  have  often  observed,  (hiring  or 
immediately  after  a  heavy  rain,  the  action 
of  water  upon  newly  plowed  hillside,  turf 
land  that  had  been  plowed  with  the  hill  or 
at  right  angles  with  the  slope,  the  water 
would  be  compelled,  by  the  cross-barriers 
formed  by  the  furrows,  to  take  irregular, 
zigzag  courses,  gathering  in  one  place  and 
becoming  divided  in  another,  and  often 
so  impeded  and  broken  in  its  course  as 
to  become  distributed  in  numerous  little 
courses  that  did  no  serious  damage  at  any 
particular  point.  It  is  possibly  all  right 
in  theory  to  suppose  that  furrows  running 
up  and  down  hill,  if  the  soil  had  been  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  stiff  sod,  might  afford  under¬ 
ground  or  sub-channels  for  the  water  to 
get  quietly  away  beneath  the  surface. 
However,  it  is  not  altogether  a  question 
of  sub-drainage  that  concerns  the  plow¬ 
man  when  a  quick,  sharp  deluge  comes, 
but  a  question  of  how  much  surface  soil 
is  to  be  washed  away  by  the  water  which 
does  not  take  time  to  seek  sub-channels. 
After  the  surface  of  sod  ground  has  been 
chopped  up  by  the  disk  harrow  and  mel¬ 
lowed  by  the  spring  or  peg-tooth  harrow, 
it  matters  but  little  which  way  the  fur¬ 
rows  have  been  plowed,  so  far  as  the 
effect  of  surface  running  water  is  con¬ 
cerned.  We  usg  a  special  hillside  or  re¬ 
volving  moldboard  plow  for  breaking  our 
steep  land,  which  enables  us  to  turn  the 
furrows  all  downward  smoothly  and  even¬ 
ly,  and  without  leaving  the  last  or  “dead 
furrows”  which  would  prove  inevitable 
“up  and  down”  menaces  to  our  land  were 
we  to  use  ordinary  breaking  plows  and 
plow  up  and  down  grade.  A  “dead  fur¬ 
row”  running  at  right  angles  with  a  hill- 
slope  will  not  only  “stay  dead,”  but  will, 
in  time,  become  obscure,  but  a  “dead  fur¬ 
row”  extending  up  and  down  hill  almost 
invariably  proves  to  be  not  only  very  much 
alive,  but  capable  of  making  a  surprising 
and  alarming  growth  in  the  course  of  a 
single  rainy  season.  In  this  brief  discus¬ 
sion  the  writer  is  referring  strictly  to  hill¬ 
sides  and  not  to  gradual  slopes  of  gently 
rolling  land  called  hills  in  some  compar¬ 
atively  level  sections,  where  the  soil  may  be 
readily  turned  whithersoever  the  plowman 
listeth.  Upon  these  I  should  plan  to  plow 
in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  best  and 
most  uniform  work  without  leaving  either 
ridges  or  depressions  extending  up  and 
down  grade,  and  should  not  seriously  con¬ 
sider  the  question  of  whether  the  furrows 
were  to  run  up  and  down  or  obliquely  or 
crosswise,  for  this  will  make  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  surface  washing  after  the  disk  and 
spring-tooth  harrows  have  done  their 
Work.  F.  H.  BALLOU. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


A  Nkw  Tree  Game. — I  have  just  read  how 
(lie  lady  was  swindled  in  ginseng,  page  004, 
and  thought  would  give  you  a  little  episode 
that  happened  last  week.  While  at  work 
in  the  garden  I  was  called  in:  a  gentleman 
wanted  to  see  me.  lie  Introduced  himself 

as  Mr.  - ,  representing  the  -  nurs 

cries.  They  are  among  the  largest  in  the 
country,  and  I  have  known  of  them  for  years. 
I  told  him  I  needed  some  plants  and  trees, 
hut  under  no  circumstances  would  I  order 
before  New  Years  for  Spring  planting,  hut  if 
he  had  plenty  of  time  I  would  look  over  his 
catalogue,  make  out  my  order  complete,  ex¬ 
cept  my  signature,  let  him  endorse  the  order, 
and  I  would  send  it  in  when  ready,  so  he 
could  get  his  commission  on  the  sale.  lie 
showed  me  through,  I  found  what  I  wanted, 
prices  were  reasonable,  and  the  order  was 
made  out ;  then  he  said  to  me :  “If  you  will 
sign  and  give  me  the  order  now,  I  will  add 
gratis  so  and  so,  and  this  and  that,”  pretty 
near  as  much  in  amount  as  the  order.  I 
declined,  and  lie  refused  to  leave  the  order 
here.  During  the  conversation  I  found  out 
that  he  claimed  to  be  traveling  for  a  firm 
of  same  name,  but  different  initials  from  the 
well-known  reputable  firm,  and  his  house 
was  located  in  a  different  city,  or  claimed 
to  be  located  there.  I  firmly  believe  he  was 
traveling  for  himself,  gets  job  lots  of  trees 
and  plants  for  a  song,  and  will  never  show 
his  face  more  than  one  or  two  seasons  in 
same  section.  p. 

New  Hampshire. 
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Will  You  Let  Us  Send  You  a  Sta=Rite  j 
Gasoline  Engine  on  30  Days’  Free  Trial?  | 

You 
Have 
No 

Deposit 
To  Make 
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A  Big  Chance  For  You 


YES,  —we  mean  just  exactly  that,  no  more, 
no  less;  a  BIG  chance  to  try  before  you 
buy  the  best  gasoline  engine  ever  offered 
at  the  lowest  price  ever  made  for  an  en¬ 
gine  of  equal  merit  and  quality. 

This  is  no  ordinary  opportunity,  because  the 
“Sta-Rite”  is  no  ordinary  engine,  and  the  terms 
are  such  that  you  simply  CAN’T  refuse  them, 
if  you  are  in  the  market  for  the  best  form  of 
farm  power. 

We  make  no  claims  for  the  "Sta-Rite”  that  wo 
do  not  PROVE.  We  stand  ready  to  show  YOU 
that  this  engine  is  the  simplest,  most  economical 
and  reliable  engine  on  the  market  to-day. 

“Simplest”  means  fewest  working  parts;  that, 
we  can  prove  to  you  the  tirst  time  you  examine 
the  “Sta-Rite”  Engine.  It  is  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  because  it  is  the  simplest  in  construction, 
requires  practically  no  expense  for  repairs,  which 
are  frequently  necessary  to  keep  the  complicated 
sort  of  engines  in  good  workiing  order. 

The  "Sta-Rite-”  saves  fuel.  Tt  uses  less  fuel 
for  the  same  amount  of  work  than  ANY  engine 
on  earth.  We  give  you  a  positive,  iron-dad  guar¬ 
antee  on  this  point.  Worth  having— isn’t  it? 

Three  competing  engines  of  standard  make 
recently  did  the  same  kind  of  work  (ensilage  cut¬ 
ting)  for  two  days  in  the  same  field,  under  ident¬ 
ical  conditions.  One  engine  consumed  25  gallons 
of  gasoline;  another,  21  gallons;  the  "Sta-Rite,” 
only  11  gallons. 

How’s  that  for  practical  proof ,  Mr.  Fanner  ? 
Reliability?  Well,  there’s  just  one  rig  ht  way, 
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to  settle  that  question;  ask  any  one  who  has 
actually  USED  a  “Sta-Rite”  engine  long  enough 
to  make  his  experience  valuable.  An  ounce  of 
PRACTICE  is  worth  a  ton  of  theory,  we  think 
when  it  comes  to  figuring  on  what  a  machine  will 
or  will  not  do. 

So,  write  us  and  we  will  send  you  a  big  list  of 
people  who  KNOW  what  the  “Sta-Rite”  has  done. 

*  *  * 

Now,  remember,  Mr.  Farmer,  that  you  can  try 
a  "Sta-Rite”  engine  BEFORE  you  buy. 

This  is  the  only  engine  sold  on  such  a  wide 
open,  liberal  free  trial  plan. 

We  can  afford  to  make  this  offer  because  experi¬ 
ence  has  PROVED  that  the  “Sta-Rite”  will  meet 
every  demand  made  upon  it, and  fully  justify  our 
unlimited  confidence  in  its  merits. 

So,  let  us  send  you  one  to  test  for  thirty  days 
in  your  own  work  under  actual  conditions  as  you 
find  them  on  your  premises. 

You  will  have  nothing  to  pay,  no  notes  to  sign, 
no  obligations  of  any  kind  except  to  give  the  -X- 
“Sta-Rite”  a  fair  trial  for  one  month.  # 

It’  you  want  the  best  farm  power  ever  invented; 
if  you  value  an  engine  that  will  ALWAYS  be  in 
perfeet  working  order,  if  you  believe  that  economy  '(£ 
of  operation  and  absolute  dependability  are  things  TV 
worth  having  in  an  engine,  take  our  advice  and  bf 
investigate  the  “Sta-Rite.”  Do  it  to-day!  b? 
There’s  no  time  like  NOW  to  begin  looking  into 
the  things  that  will  better  our  condition,— save  us  -)[- 
time,  work  and  worry,  as  the  "Sta-Rite”  engine 
is  guaranteed  to  do. 


1  Yrite  For  Our  Free  Catalog  To-day.  ^ 

DREW  ELEVATED  CARRIER  CO., 

Main  Office,  128  Monroe  St.,  WATERLOO,  WIS.  | 

Eastern  Branch,  Rome,  N.  Y.  Factory,  Racine,  Wis.  ^ 
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TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 

creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 
JaeLsoii’n  Itouiul  Uruln  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  Write 
for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  76  Third  Are.,  Albanj,  N.Y. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  auy  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York*  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  234  Craig  St.,  West,  Montreal,  P.  O. 

40  .North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Amargura  96,  Havana,  Cuba. 


Stei^^nch  Range 


THE  ELEGANT 


“ A  Poor 
Stove  is  Not 
Cheap  at 
Any  Price." 


FINISH  AND 
TIME  SAVING 
FEATURES. 


The  Sterling  is  the  only  Stove  in  which 
both  the  Lift  Plate  and  the  Lift 
Hearth  are  held  up  by  automatic 
catches ;  the  top  plate  to  insure  even 
fire  feeding  is  also  admirable  for  broil¬ 
ing,  while  the  Hearth  does  not  swing 
or  slide  into  the  room.  This  permits 
an  extra  large  ash  pan  to  catch  all  the 
ashes,  and,  aside  from  saving  frequent 
emptying,  does  not  let  them  heap  up 
to  burn  out  the  grate.  Note  how  all  nickel  parts 
lift  right  off  for  blacking  the 


and  also  how  door  is  removable  from  fire  box  to  slide  grate  out  at  will.  This  grate  is  always 
free  from  file  fire  brick  for  they  rest  on  an  entirely  independent  brick  frame  of  their  own 
and  not  on  the  grate  frame  as  in  most  stoves. 

Look  at  the  transparent  oven  door,  how  the  progress  of  baking  or  roasting  may  be  noted 
through  heavy  mica  without  losing  a  particle  of  heat  from  the  oven  ;  but  by  pressing  your  foot 
on  a  nickel  lever  the  entire  oven  door  swings  open  at  will. 

The  unsurpassed  cooking  qualities  of  the  STERLING  come  from  numerous  patented 
features  which  cannot  be  incorporated  in  any  other  stove.  Our  booklet  E,  which  fully  describes 
over  twenty  such  features,  is  free  for  the  asking.  No  dealer  can  truthfully  tell 
you  he  has  "something  just  as  good”  as  the  STERLING  RANGE.  It  will 
pay  you  to  let  us  write  and  tell  you  where  the  STERLING  may  be  seen. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

^ -  .  - - 
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;  Ruralisms  ; 

#▼  yyyt  w  w 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

I 

New  Yellow-flowered  Callas. — Sev¬ 
eral  hybrid  yellow-flowering  Richardias, 
popularly  known  as  callas,  have  recently 
been  put  in  commerce.  They  have  all  been 
produced  by  inter-crossing  species  native 
to  South  Africa,  and  are  handsome  deco¬ 
rative  plants,  especially  suitable  for  sub¬ 
tropical  garden  effects.  While  some  of  the 
species  are  not  over-vigorous  and  gener¬ 
ally  need  glass  protection,  the  hybrids  are 
of  the  easiest  culture  in  the  open.  The 
large  tubers  winter  perfectly  if  kept  warm 
and  dry,  and  may  be  planted  out  any  time 
after  the  ground  warms  up  in  Spring. 
They  grow  well  in  any  sunny  situation,  but 
are  most  effective  in  beds  or  borders  of 
deeply-dug,  well  enriched,  and  if  possible, 
moist  soil,  such  as  tbe  Elephant’s  Ear 
Colocasia  delights  in,  and  makes  a  par¬ 
ticularly  satisfactory  appearance  in  groups 
of  five  to  seven  plants  spaced  about  10 
inches  apart.  Blooms  are  produced  from 
June  to  August.  When  the  foliage  be¬ 
gins  to  yellow  in  September  the  tubers 
should  carefully  be  lifted,  cured  in  shade 
and  stored  like  potatoes  in  a  dry,  frost- 
free  cellar  or  other  suitable  place. 

Richardia  Elliottiana,  introduced  in 
1800,  has  foliage  of  moderate  size,  green, 
thinly  spotted  with  white,  and  lustrous 
deep  yellow  flower  spathes  of  good  size 
and  fine  open  form.  It  does  not  thrive 
under  garden  conditions,  but  requires 
rather  careful  greenhouse  treatment.  It 
is,  however,  of  interest  as  a  parent  of 
some  of  the  best  hybrids.  A  variety  of 
Elliottiana  named  Rossi  is  far  more  vig¬ 
orous  and  grows  well  outside  on  the 
Rural  Grounds.  The  foliage  is  beauti¬ 
fully  mottled,  and  the  fine  yellow  blooms 
have  small  purple  blotches  at  the  base. 

R.  Pentlandi  is  a  newer  species  with 
massive  deep  green  leaves,  with  reddish 
stalks  or  petioles  and  large  well-formed 
canary  yellow  blooms.  Like  Elliottiana  it 
is  best  suited  for  glasshouse  culture,  and 
is  the  parent  of  interesting  hybrids. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt,  a  hybrid  of  Elliottiana 
and  the  well-known  R.  albo-maculata, 
raised  by  J.  Tailby  &  Sons,  Wellesley, 
Mass.,  is  of  unusual  vigor,  with  broad  foli¬ 
age,  profusely  spotted  with  white,  and 
large  pale  yellow  flowers,  widely  opened 
and  well-raised  above  the  leaves.  It  is 
a  handsome  and  striking  plant. 

Burbank’s  Hybrid  evidently  has  a 
trace  of  R.  Pentlandi,  at  least  the  petioles 
are  reddish  at  the  bases,  but  the  leaves 
are  profusely  mottled.  The  flowers  vary 
considerably  in  color,  some  being  almost 
as  rich  in  their  yellow  coloring  as  El’.iott- 
iana,  others  simply  dull  white.  It  is  a 
very  good  grower. 

Leichtlin’s  Hybrid. — This  was  raised 
in  the  Rural  Grounds  from  seeds  of  R. 
Adlami,  a  superior  form  of  R.  albo- 
maculata,  fertilized  with  pollen  of  Elliott¬ 
iana  in  Germany  by  Herr  Max  Leicbtlin, 
Baden-Baden.  The  foliage  is  richly  mot¬ 
tled  with  white  and  the  flowers  bright 
lemon  or  canary  yellow,  with  a  deep  choc¬ 
olate-colored  throat.  In  good  soil  leaves 
and  blooms  reach  a  height  of  quite  four 
feet,  and  make  a  most  imposing  show. 
Large  tubers,  three  inches  or  more  across, 
produce  plants  that  bear  several  blooms 
in  succession. 

Solfatare,  with  the  parentage  of  R. 
Adlami  x  R.  Elliottiana  Rossi,  is  also 
an  extra  vigorous  grower  with  broad, 
thinly  spotted  foliage  of  a  duller  green 
than  other  varieties,  and  handsome  broad 
>  flowers  varying  from  creamy  yellow  to 
1  golden  yellow,  with  purple  black  center. 

Aurora  is  reputed  to  be  the  product  of 
Elliottiana  and  R.  melanoleuca.  As 
grown  here  it  is  rather  dwarf,  with  well- 
formed  spotted  foliage  and  broad  light 
yellow  spathes,  spotted  at  the  base  with 
violet,  and  usually  open  from  the  base  up¬ 
wards. 


These  hybrid  varieties  make  an  inter¬ 
esting  collection,  and  are  all  worthy  of 
extended  cultivation.  Some  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  used  in  quantity  as  stocks  increase 
sufficiently  to  warrant  economical  prices. 
At  present  tubers  cost  from  25  cents  to 
$1  each,  and  those  sent  out  are  rarely 
strong  enough  to  make  good  showings 
the  first  season.  Increase  by  proliferation 
of  small  tubers  around  the  edge  of  the 
main  one  goes  on  at  a  satisfactory  rate, 
and  seedlings  are  not  difficult  to  grow, 
though  it  needs  three  years  to  produce 
blooming  plants,  which  also  cannot  be  re¬ 
lied  on  among  the  hybrid  kinds  to  come 
true  to  type.  There  are  other  hybrids  of 
botanical,  if  not  popular  interest.  We 
have  cross-bred  many  of  the  described 
sorts  with  exceedingly  encouraging  re¬ 
sults  as  far  as  they  have  bloomed,  and 
liope  in  time  to  develop  something  fairly 
distinct. 

The  Rose-coi.ored  Calla. — Richardia 
Rehmanni  gives  fine  results  as  a  pot  plant, 
producing  in  succession  a  number  of  rosy- 
purple  flowers  of  small  size.  The  lance¬ 
shaped  leaves  are  very  distinct  among 
plants  of  the  genus.  It  has  a  firm,  good- 
sized  tuber,  easily  wintered  over,  and 
probably  would  grow  well  in  the  garden, 
but  we  have  not  tried  its  culture  outside. 
A  hybrid  has  been  produced  in  England 
between  this  species  and  R.  melanoleuca 
with  resulting  intermediate  foliage  and 
darker  flowers.  An  account  of  this 
species  appears  on  page  490,  R.  N.-Y.  for 
1905. 

Iris  Japonica,  the  tender  or  greenhouse 
Chinese  Iris,  was  briefly  mentioned  on 
page  586.  Fig.  275,  page  662,  roughly  out¬ 
lines  a  flower  as  seen  from  above,  but  ut¬ 
terly  fails  to  indicate  the  charming  and 
harmonious  coloring,  shading  from  the 
palest  porcelain  blue  at  the  edge  through 
lilac  blue  and  yellow  to  rich  orange  on 
the  crest  of  the  falls,  quite  hidden  in  the 
picture.  Each  bloom  lasts  only  a  day,  but 
they  are  freely  produced.  A  bloom  spike 
on  a  young  plant  set  in  April  in  the  bor¬ 
der  of  a  grapery  produced  33  blooms  in 
a  period  of  12  days,  opening  eight  on  the 
day  of  greatest  perfection.  This  fine 
plant  should  be  more  commonly  grown  in 
conservatories  and  cool  greenhouses.  The 
large  glossy  foliage  is  decorative  at  all 
times. 

Guano  as  a  Garden  Fertilizer. — We 
are  well  pleased  with  the  action  of  guano 
as  a  stimulating  fertilizer  for  soft-rooted 
vegetables  such  as  celery,  melons,  cucum¬ 
bers,  radishes  and  lettuce,  and  for  pushing 
forward  such  susceptible  shrubby  plants 
as  roses  and  gooseberries.  Stable  manure 
composts  are  indispensable  as  far  as  they 
go,  but  when  it  is  desirable  to  supplement 
their  action  with  quickly  soluble  fertilizing 
material  tbe  gardener  is  often  in  a  quan¬ 
dary.  Potash  may  always  safely  be  add¬ 
ed  in  the  form  of  sound  wood  ashes,  or, 
if  the  most  ordinary  caution  be  observed, 
in  sulphate  of  potash,  but  nitrogen  in  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia 
often  proves  a  tricky  material.  One-half 
ounce  of  either  chemical  to  the  gallon  of 
water  is  a  reasonably  safe  solution,  but 
even  then  unsatisfactory  effects  at  times 
appear.  The  acid  phosphates,  either  of 
bone  or  rock  origin,  are  too  often  actively 
injurious  to  tender  rootlets,  while  raw 
bone  flour  is  usually  accompanied,  dur¬ 
ing  its  decay  in  the  soil,  with  fungus 
growths  deleterious  to  susceptible  vegeta¬ 
tion.  In  guano  we  have  a  fairly  soluble 
material,  rich  in  phosphorus  and  nitrogen 
in  acceptable  forms,  that  may  be  applied 
suspended  in  water  or  directly  to  tbe  soil 
above  the  roots  with  satisfactory  results. 
The  actual  quantity  needed  can  only'-  be 
learned  by  trials,  but  it  is  evident  that  it 
is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  under 
rather  than  over-dosing.  Brands  vary  in 
their  analyses  and  consequent  value,  so 
that  a  careful  study  of  the  guaranteed 
components  should  be  made.  All  true 


guanos  are  deficient  in  potash,  but  as  be¬ 
fore  remarked,  that  element  is  convenient¬ 
ly  added  in  separate  forms.  From  20 
years’  experience  with  guano  in  intensive 
gardening  we  prefer  to  use  a  reliable 
Peruvian  brand  in  quantities  of  not  over 
a  heaping  tablespoonful  to  four  gallons 
water,  or  a  similar  amount  to  each  half 
square  yard  of  soil  surface,  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  worked  in.  Wood  ashes  at  discre¬ 
tion  supply  the  potash  and  also  lime,  or 
a  half  teaspoonful  of  high-grade  sulphate 
of  potash  to  the  tablespoonful  of  guano 
may  be  used.  Applications  of  this  strength 
may  be  made  every  two  to  four  weeks  as 
appears  to  be  needed.  It  is,  of  course, 
understood  that  adequate  animal  manures 
are  already  in  ilie  soil,  and  that  guano  is 
used  only  for  special  effect.  For  ordinary 
field  crops,  and  such  vegetables  as  pota¬ 
toes,  corn,  tomatoes,  etc.,  animal  manures 
and  complete  chemical  fertilizers  of  ordi¬ 
nary  commercial  make-up,  supplemented 
by  turning  under  legumes  or  other  green 
crops,  are  economically  sufficient.  Fair 
grades  of  guano  may  now  be  had  for  $40 
to  $60  the  ton.  A  hundred  weight  would 
go  a  long  way  in  experimental  or  ama¬ 
teur  intensive  gardening.  w.  v.  f. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a-  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Clothing 
Made  I 
to  Order 
at  the 
Mill  I 
Save  Half  | 


Buy  your  clothing  di¬ 
rect  from  the  mill.  Cut 
out  the  dealer’s  profits. 
Get  two  suits  for  the 
price  of  one.  All  wool 
suits  and  overcoats 
MADE  TO  ORDER 
handsomely  trimmed 
and  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Many  pat¬ 
terns  to  choose  from. 


Men’s  wo!,!  Suits 

Overcoats  and  Raincoats 

MADE  TO  ORDER 

$7:22  to  $15=°2 

Women's  dress  goods 
direct  from  the  mill  to 
the  wearer  at  wholesale 
prices.  All  the  newest 
styles  and  colors.  Chev¬ 
iots,  Broadcloths,  Bril- 
liantines,  Panamas, 
Henriettas,  Shepherd’s 
Checks,  Mohairs,  Silk- 
downs.  Every  yard  guar¬ 
anteed.  EXPRESS  CHARGES 
PAID.  Write  for  samples 
and  catalogue. 


Ladies’ 

Fall 

Dress 

Patterns 

In  all 

Shades 


CLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  MILLS, 

203  Main  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


BUILDING  MATERIAL 

for  houses,  barns  and  farm 
buildings  of  every  description. 

Stands  greater 
weight,  and  is 
cheaper  than 
brick,  stone  or 
cement.  Send 
for  estimates. 
Samples  sent 
free.  Freight 
prepaid. 

Sold  only  in 
car  loads. 

Write 

H.  B.  Camp  Co. 

Itegsemcr  Iffdg. 


No.  3  Multi¬ 
ple  Conduit. 


PlTTSBl  RG,  PK.NN 


GAIN  ACRES 

byclcaringrthat  stumpy  piece 
jofland.  The  Hercules  Atump 
_  .  _  'Puller  pulls  any  stump.  Saves 
—  --'time,  labor  and  money* 

Catalog  FREE.  Hercules  Mfg,  Co.,  Dept.  BS  Centerville,  la. 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT 

STATES  THAT 

TAK-A-NAP  SOFT  NAPTHA  SOAP 

makes  the  best  Emulsion  to  kill 

Tobacco  Thrips  and  Scale. 

40  pound  keg,  $1.90;  100  pound  keg,  $4.50,  less  freight 
in  East.  Special  low  prices  in  larger  quantities. 

THAYER-HOVEY  SOAP  CO.,  Darby,  Penn. 


WRITE 
FOR 
FREE^SAMPLE 


PpHE  thrifty  farmer  doesn’t  wait  until 
«*-  after  the  frost  has  gilded  his  pump¬ 
kins  before  he  thinks  about  the  protection 
of  his  stock  in  the  c-o-l-d  Winter  days. 
Now— in  the  beautiful  days  of  Autumn 
—is  the  time  for  thought  and  act  ion. 

Carey’s  Roofing  affords  the  best  protec¬ 
tion  for  all  farm  buildings.  Is  easily  and 
cheaply  laid  over  old  shingle  and  metal 
roofs,  without  removing  same.  Is  equally 
adapted  to  flat  or  steep  surfaces.  Being  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  cold, 

H  ,u  CAREYS  r 
ROOFING 


is  the  very  best  material  for  siding  stock 
buildings  and  poultry  houses. 

The  Illustration  shows  the  construction  of 
Carey’s  Hoofing.  The  base  Is  of  felt — not  cheap 
shoddy,  but  long  fibred  wool.  On  top  of  this  base 
Is  Carey’s  asphalt  cement — the  marvelouB  com¬ 
position  which  forms  the  real  body.  Imbedded  In 
the  upper  surface  of  the  asphalt  cement  Is  East 
India  burlap,  the  weather  side  of  which  Is  treated 
with  our  cement  compound,  completely  filling 
meshes  and  pores.  The  four  layers,  under  tre¬ 
mendous  pressure,  are  compressed  into  a  solid, 
but  flexible,  Indivisible  sheet. 

Carey’s  Roofing  resists  fire,  will  notmelt, 
dry  out,  rot,  crack  or  break  and  its  elas¬ 
ticity  is  as  great  years  after  the  ravages 
of  heat  and  cold,  as  on  the  day  laid.  The 
Carey  patent  lap  protects  nailheads,  assur¬ 
ing  a  perfect  union  of  roofing  to  roof-board. 

Carey’s  Roofing  is  sold  from  shipping 
points  conveniently  located  all  over  the 
country,  insuring  lowest  freight  rates. 

Write  to-day  for  a  sample  of  Carey’sRoof- 
lng  and  Illustrated  booklet— both  Fkeb. 


THE  PHILIP  CAREY  MFG.  CO. 
42  Wayne  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Fill  out  this  coupon,  mentioning  size  of 
your  building,  and  mail  to  us — 

The  Philip  Carey  Mfg.  Co.:  — Mail  Free 
Sample  of  your  Roofing  and  Catalog  to 


Name.. 


Town . 

State . R.  F.  Z>.. 


Site  of  my  building.. 


CDDAY  "EMPIRE  KING” 

jBK  mA  |  autl  bugs,  worms,  blight,  etc.,  will 

Ilf  ^  have  no  terrors  for  you.  Kestcou- 
atruction,  perfect  agitators,  no  scorched 
.  r°lla15e*  ^  e  make'all  sizes  and  styles.  Free  book 
on  spraying.  Agents  wanted.  r  J 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. ,  No.  2  Eleventh  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Well 


DRILLING  & 

PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 


Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  1 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO-  TIFFIN.  OHIO. 


5% 


SMALL  SUMS 
SAFELY  INVESTED  AT 

WHEN  you  understand  the  nature  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  safeguards  that  surround  it, 
and  have  read  what  hundreds  of  patrons  say 
concerning  their  experience  with  us  in  the  past 
thirteen  years,  you  will  hardly  doubt  that  your  own 
funds  would  he  safer  with  us  than  elsewhere,  as  well 
as  more  profitably  employed. 
We  splicit  correspondence. 

Assets,  $1,750,000. 
Established  13  Years. 
Banking  Dept.  Supervision. 

Earnings  paid  from  day  ie- 
ceived  to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited 
and  promptly  answered. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

G  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  BOSS  POTATO  DiGGER 


works  well  in 
stony  ground  and 
on  side  hill.  Digs 
every  row.  WARRANTED. 
Thousands  in  use.  Write  for 
prices.  Manufactured  by 

E.  R.  ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO., 

Corning,  N.  Y. 


PRATT’S 


“SCALECIDE 


9  9  Soluble 
Petroleum 


WILL  POSITIVELY  DESTROY 

San  Jose,  Cottony  Maple  Scale,  Pear  Psylla,  Etc. 

Without  Injury  to  the  Trees.  Samples,  Prices  and  Endorsement  of  Experiment  Stations  on  Application. 

G--  PHATT  CO.,  Dept.  A.,  11  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


Pansy  Culture. — When  Mr.  D.  L. 
Hartman  told  the  story  of  his  farm  he 
spoke  of  his  success  at  pansy  culture  on 
a  small  scale.  Our  boys  were  taken  with 
that,  and  they  were  anxious  to  know  how 
Mr.  Hartman  does  it.  He  is  a  busy  man, 
but  finally  found  time  to  write  the  follow¬ 
ing  description.  It  is  late  now,  but  I  will 
print  it  anyway. 

First,  get  good  seed  of  the  large  strains 
of  fancy  varieties.  Use  no  common  stock. 
Put  in  an  extra  dash  of  Lord  Beaeonsiield, 
President  Carnot  and  Snow  Queen,  as  these 
are  popular  varieties.  The  vitality  of  pansy 
seed  is  low,  and  it  will  probably  require  be¬ 
tween  $3  and  $4  worth  of  seed  to  insure 
about  2,000  plants.  Sow  the  seed  in  well- 
prepared,  good  garden  soil,  as  soon  now  as 
possible.  I  usually  sow  about  August  15, 
but  I  have  not  ordered  my  seed  yet  (August 
13).  but  it  will  be  all  right  up  to  August 
25.  Sow  in  rows  10  or  12  inches  apart,  so 
as  to  cultivate  with  wheel-hoe.  Cover  very 
light,  not  over  one-quarter  inch  deep.  Less 
is  probably  better.  I  make  the  furrows  by 
tacking  a  little  strip  on  the  under  side  of  a 
bit  of  board  about  as  large  as  a  plasterer's 
trowel.  Taper  the  front  end  of  board  like  a 
sled  runner,  and  push  it  along  the  mark. 
Covering  the  seed  lightly  and  getting  the 
plants  to  come  up  is  the  only  difficult  part 
of  the  work.  As  it  requires  a  long  time  for 
t lie  seed  to  germinate,  it  is  well  to  scatter  a 
little  cabbage  seed  along  the  row,  so  the 
wheel-lioe  mav  be  used  to  conserve  moisture. 

The  seed  should  be  sdwn  rather  thinly 
along  the  row,  say  from'10  to  15  to  the  inch. 
They  might  be  sown  much  thicker  only  that 
the  roots  are  so  very  fibrous  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  separate  the  plants  when  trans¬ 
planting.  Nothing  further  need  be  done  this 
Fall  than  to  keep  the  surface  mellow  and  free 
from  weeds.  I  always  leave  the  plants  in  the 
open  ground  during  the  Winter  without  any 
protection  whatever,  only  that  the  bed  is  so 
located  that  the  snow  does  not  melt  readily. 
However,  the  plants  seem  entirely  hardy, 
and  you  will  probably  have  no  trouble  on  that 
score.  Early  in  the  Spring  prepare  a  good 
piece  of  ground  just  as  you  would  for  a  crop 
of  lettuce.  Space  the  rows  one  foot  apart 
and  set  plants  six  inches  along  the  row. 
Water  if  you  choose,  but  if  ground  is  in  good 
condition  the  plants  will  root  as  readily  as 
anything  you  have  ever  planted.  Use  wheel- 
hoe  frequently  :  pick  off  first  blossoms  if  plants 
are  too  small  to  offer  for  sale  :  but  as  soon  as 
plants  are  of  a  size  not  to  look  “scrappy”  and 
show  one  or  more  nice  flowers  they  should 
be  taken  up  with  garden  trowel  with  a  lump 
of  earth  adhering  to  the  roots.  If  to  be  sold 
at  a  distance,  the  roots  with  earth  should  be 
wrapped  in  paper,  pouring  in  a  spoonful  of 
water  to  insure  moisture.  Tell  the  boy  if 
lie  raises  a  good  article  he  will  have  no  trou¬ 
ble  to  sell  them,  for  people  fairly  go  wild 
over  them. 

Farm  Notes. — By  August  16  the  weeds 
among  the  cow  peas  and  Kaffir  corn 
were  so  high  that  it  seemed  useless  to 
let  them  grow  longer.  So  the  whole 
thing  was  cut  with  the  mowing  machine. 
At  this  time  the  Kaffir  stood  about  three 
feet  high  and  the  cow  peas  about  eight 
inches  shorter.  The  cow  peas  were  dark 
green  and  vigorous,  but  the  ragweed  had 
beaten  them.  This  stuff  will  be  cured  as 
best  we  can.  After  wilting  on  the 
ground  for  a  couple  of  days  it  was 
raked  into  windrows  and  turned  over 
from  day  to  day.  As  the  weather  is 
warm  and  sunny  we  seem  likely  to  get 
a  good  bunch  of  forage  for  the  cows. 
The  outcome  is  a  great  disappointment 
to  me,  as  I  expected  a  much  heavier 
yield,  and  I  thought  the  cow  peas  would 
smother  the  weeds  out.  We  also  expect¬ 
ed  to  seed  to  Alfalfa  after  cutting  the 
pea  vines.  The  cold  and  wet  held  the 
peas  back,  and  the  “smothering”  was 
done  by  the  ragweed.  I  do  not  dare 
to  sow  Alfalfa  on  such  a  weedy  place. 
After  the  “hay”  is  taken  off  I  shall  put 
four  horses  on  the  Cutaway,  weighting 
the  tool  down  heavily,  and  tear  up  that 
sod  several  times.  Then  we  expect  to 
sow  half  the  orchard  to  rye  and  half 
to  wheat — working  in  a  good  dressing 
of  lime.  I  plan  to  cut  these  grain  crops 
early  for  a  forage,  to  follow  with  oats 
and  peas  or  early  Qorn  fodder,  and  then 
seed  to  Alfalfa.  The  time  seems  to 
have  come  when  it  will  pay  us  to  get 
into  the  dairy  business  in  a  small  way. 
There  are  so  many  Summer  boarders  in 
our  country  that  the  milk  is  all  con¬ 
sumed.  It  is  hard  to  buy  a  quart.  As 
we  are  situated  the  soiling  system  seems 
best,  and  the  manure  will  be  needed  for 
our  trees  later  on.  ...  We  are  still 
tearing  up  that  land  where  the  lawn  is 
to  be  seeded.  Spring-tooth,  Cutaway  and 
Acme  are  used  at  intervals;  my  object  is 
to  make  the  soil  as  fine  as  possible,  to 
grade  it  perfectly — in  fact,  to  make  a 
lawn  that  will  last  as  long  as  I  do.  In 
preparing  this  place  we  get  an  idea  of 
what  it  is  to  prepare  acres  on  the  Clark 
method,  and  what  patience  is  required  to 
do  it  right.  The  question  is  whether 
one  acre  well  fitted  is  worth  three  or 
four  half  fitted.  .  .  .  How  the  corn 
does  jump  and  fill  out  during  these  hot 
August  days !  It  is  one  of  the  most  won¬ 


derful  •  things  connected  with  farming  to 
notice  this  crop  at  earing  time.  Our 
crop  satisfies  me  well.  The  Learning 
corn  on  that  lower  field  is  the  best  we 
have  ever  had.  On  the  hill,  among  the 
young  trees,  the  Canada  flint  has  good 
color,  and  is  making  the  ears  I  expect¬ 
ed.  This  is  a  small  growing  kind,  and 
seems  like  a  poor  dwarf  by  the  side  of 
the  great  Learning.  A  visitor  at  the 
farm  saw  it  the  other  day  and  at  once 
said : 

“Why  don’t  you  plant  corn?” 

He  didn’t  understand  what  we  are 
after.  This  short,  quick-growing  variety 
will  give  nearly  as  much  grain  as  the 
large  kind.  It  will  mature  seed  in  about 
three  weeks  less  time.  It  requires  less 
fertilizer,  since  it  does  not  have  to  build 
a  stalk  nearly  as  large  as  a  small  tree.  It 
does  not  grow  above  the  young  trees. 

I  often  see  corn  planted  in  young  or¬ 
chards  that  grows  above  the  trees  and 
shuts  them  off  from  sun  and  air.  I  think 
one  of  the  first  principles  of  crop  grow¬ 
ing  in  young  orchards  is  to  plant  some¬ 
thing  that  will  not  shade  the  trees.  As 
I  wanted  corn,  I  planted  this  dwarf  vari¬ 
ety,  which  gives  grain  and  still  gives  the 
trees  a  chance. 

To  Stop  Crowing. — Here  is  a  question 
that  beats  anything  I  have  had  yet : 

How  can  a  rooster  be  made  to  quit  his 
musical  propensities  and  to  stop  crowing? 
M.v  daughter  prevailed  upon  me  to  get  a 
dozen  hens,  and  the  Major-domo  of  the 
band  of  cacklers  disturbs  my  neighbors’ 
slumbeys  long  before  they  are  willing  to 
rise,  and  as  I  agree  with  them  on  the 
same  ground'  I  apply  to  a  wiser  man  for 
"advice.  Of  course  you  would  not  advo¬ 
cate  a  process  that  would  rob  the  bird 
of  his  pride.  I  only  would  like  to  have 
him  sing  his  solo  so  low  that  he  would 
not  lie  a  nuisance  to  my  fair  neighbors 
from  the  city,  who  are  not  used  to  being 
up  until  the  sun  is  at  quite  an  angle  from 
the  horizon.  There  is  a  chance  to  show 
your  knowledge  of  hen  nature.  _  Do  not 
advocate  putting  the  perch  so  high  under 
the  roof  that  he  could  not  stretch  his 
neck  to  send  a  high  note :  this  particular 
bird  could  sing  lying  on  his  back.  d. 

To  show  how  the  world  is  made  up  I 
will  say  that  I  wish  I  could  change  places 
with  those  people  and  hear  that  bird 
crow.  I  have  read  about  lawsuits  and 
fights  over  crowing  roosters.  1  here  is  a 
very  sure  remedy — cut  off  the  offending 
head  and  make  the  bird  into  a  “chicken” 
pie.  .  Then  write  those  who  shuddered 
at  his  song  to  come  and  help  eat  the  pie. 
The  fellow  is  of  no  value  anyway  at  this 
season — get  rid  of  him  and  his  crow  to¬ 
gether.  If  however,  his  society  is  de¬ 
sired,  you  can  muzzle  him  over  night. 
Study  the  symptoms  of  the  crowing  habit. 
The  bird  must  throw  his  head  back  and 
open  his  mouth  and  throat.  A  “rooster 
bit”  is  a  piece  of  wood  or  steel  with  a 
short  knob  at  the  side.  By  means  of  a 
rubber  band  it  is  fastened  in  the  bird’s 
mouth  so  that  the  knob  is  down  his 
throat..  With  this  in  his  mouth  his  own 
voice  will  frighten  him,  and  he  will  he 
as  silent  as  a  judge  even  though  every 
one  of  his  wives  should  lay  an  egg.  An¬ 
other  scheme  I  have  heard  of  is  a 
“rooster  hood.”  This  is  made  of  thick 
rubber  or  leather  and  fits  around  the 
lower  part  of  the  bill  and  over  the  head 
so  that  the  bird  being  unable  to  open  his 
bill  must  remain  shut  up.  It  will  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  his  breathing,  but  when  it 
comes  to  voice  it  means  prohibition  that 
prohibits.  These  devices  can  be  put  on 
the  bird  at  night  and  taken  off  in  the 
morning,  when  he  will  make  up  for  lost 
time.  Do  I  recommend  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  for  human  blow-hards?  I  do;  only 
I  would  reverse  the  application  and  have 
them  wear  one  of  those  devices  during 
their  waking  hours ! 


STONE  DRAINS  ON  LAWNS. 

A.  It.,  New  .Jersey. — I  am  about  to  plow 
a  large  piece  of  somewhat  stony  ground  for 
a  lawn.  Will  it  be  any  advantage  to  dig 
ditches  through  this  field  and  throw  the 
stones  into  them — leaving  a  foot  or  so  of 
soil  above  the  stones? 

We  would  strongly  advise  that  you  dig 
the  proposed  ditches  about  25  feet  apart. 
This  will  not  only  rid  you  of  such  stones 
as  may  be  on  your  ground,  but  will  also 
serve  as  a  drain,  and  will  give  you  at 
all  times,  a  good  dry  lawn  and  prevent 
the  washing  out  of  portions  of  your  lawn 
after  a  heavy  rain,  which  you  may  have 
observed  in  some  places.  We  would  sug¬ 
gest  when  filling  these  ditches,  that  you 
have,  the  stones  thoroughly  tramped 
down,  so  as  to  prevent  too  much  settling. 
We  would  also  advise  that  you  use  from 
12  to  15  inches  of  dirt  for  a  covering 
over  these  stones.  This  depth  of  earth 
will  give  your  grass  plenty  of  soil  to  feed 
from,  and  will  also  make  it  stand  out 
green  during  any  long  period  of  dry 
weather  that  we  may  have.  You  may 
have  seen  lawns  during  a  dry  spell,  that 
had  streaks  of  partly  dead  and  weak- 
looking  grass.  This  is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  enough  earth  put  over 
the  ditches  for  it  to  be  properly  fed. 

New  York.  t.  j.  dwyer  &  co. 

I  do  not  think  the  plan  suggested  for 
disposing  of  the  stones  would  prove  in 
anyway  injurious  to  the  lawn  in  the 
future,  provided  that  the  soil  is  well 
packed  or  puddled  into  the  ditches,  in 
order  to  avoid  settling  of  the  soil  after¬ 
ward.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
method  would  entail  a  great  deal  of 
extra  labor,  and  that  the  stones  might 
better  be  picked  up  into  a  cart  and  hauled 
off  to  be  used  for  road-making  or  re¬ 
pairing.  The  only  advantage  in  burying 
the  stones  in  ditches  would  be  in  thus 
forming  stone  drains  in  case  the  land 
requires  some  underdraining,  but  in  case 
no  such  drainage  system  is  required,  I 
should  prefer  to  haul  the  stones  away  at 
once,  and  avoid  any  probability  of  future 
hollows  in  the  ground.  w.  h.  taplin. 

Pennsylvania. 

With  regard  to  the  burying  of  the 
stones  in  ditches  I  can  sec  no  objection 
thereto  if  covered  with  10  inches  of  soil 
made  thoroughly  firm.  Of  course  the 
greatest  risk  one  runs  in  such  a  case  is 
that  of  settling,  and  to  reduce  this  to  a 
minimum  I  would  advise  you  to  do  all 
but  the  sowing  this  Fall,  and  seed  in 
early  Spring,  at  which  time  any  surface 
irregularities  might  be  corrected.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  particularly  wish  to 
sow  this  season  I  do  not  think  you  will 
have  any  trouble  in  this  respect  so  long 
as  the  covering  soil  is  made  very  firm. 
If  practicable  it  would  be  a  splendid  plan 
first  to  put  on  say  three  or  four  inches 
of  soil  over  stones,  and  then  with  plenty 
of  water  wash  this  down  between  and 
amongst  the  stones,  and  repeating  the 
operation  until  all  the  spaces  become 
filled.  If  this  is  done  and  the  additional 
soil  well  firmed  above  you  need  fear 
neither  unevenness  nor  drought. 

Pennsylvania.  jesse  robbins. 


39if  Your  Cash 


This  handsome  driv¬ 
ing  wagon  is  yours  for 
a  free  trial  for  30  days. 
You  make  no  deposit 
and  no  promises. 
You'll  save  $20.00 
however,  by  buying  it 
direct  from  our  factory.  Covered  by  a  guarantee  made  good 
by  a  $25,000  bank  deposit  that  it  will  stay  right  two  years. 
■Write  for  our  free  catalog  giving  full  particulars. 

The  Anderton  Mlg.  Co.,  1 9  Third  St.,  Cincinnati.  O. 
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the  market;  how  to  make  the  best  bale 
of  anything  balable,  from  pine  shav¬ 
ings  to  wool;  how  to  select  the  Baling 
Press  best  suited  for  your  particular 
work — is  all  told  in 

Dederick’s  Book 

SENT  FREE 

It  tells  you  things  you  must  know  to 
make  the  greatest  profits.  It  tells  you 
facts  that  may  save  you  money  later 
on.  This  valuable  book  and  Annual 
Report  on  Hay  Crop  sent  free  on  request. 
P.  K.  DF.DE  RICK’S  SONS, 

29  Tivoli  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


BALE  YOUR  HAY. 

A  Reliable 

Hand  Hay  Press 

12  Sizes. 

Manufactured  only  j>y 

HOBSON  &  CO.,  17  State  Street,  New  York. 


HAY  PRESSES 

1  1  ”  *  THE  HENDRICKS 

Press  will  Earn  Its  Cost  in  One 
Season.  A  postal  with  your  name  and 
address  on  the  back 
will  bring  you  our 
Free  Catalog. 

D.  B.  Hendricks  &  Co. 

Cornell  St. 
KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


WICH- 

SELF 
FEED! 


HAY  PRESS 


The  Baler  for  speed.  Bales  12  to  18  tons  a  day. 
Has  40  inch  feed  hole.  Adapted  to  bank  barn 
work.  Stands  up  to  its  work — no  digging  holes 
for  wheels.  Self-feed  Attachment  increases 
capacity,  lessens  labor,  makes  better  bales  and 
does  not  increase  draft.  Send  for  catalogue.- 


Sandwich  Mfg.  Co.,  157  Main  St„  Sandwich,  Ills. 


A  |  HI  and  FERTILIZER 

CRAIN  drill 

The  YORK  FORCE  FEED  DRILL  combine* 
lightness  with  strength.  Most  complete  drill  made.  No 
complex  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Boxes  are  close  to 
ground.  Easily"  Fully 

regulates 
quantity 
of  seed 
or  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

AWARD¬ 
ED  GOLD 
MEDAL 
St. Lonis 
World’* 

Fair. 

Weight, 

Only  700  lbs. 

Agents  Wanted. 

W rite  for  catalogue. 

THE  HENCH  &  DROMGOLD 
s  Mfrs.,  York,  Fa. 


Buying  Pullets. — Such  letters  as  this 
come  every  year. 

I  would  like  to  buy  about  200  Spring  chick¬ 
ens  (pullets).  Can  von  tell  me  where  I  can 
get  them?  Is  it  safe  to  buy  them  in  the 
New  York  market,  and  when  Is  the  best  time? 

E.  H.  B. 

You  will  have  a  job  to  buy  good  pul¬ 
lets  at  any  fair  price.  When  a  man  has 
carried  a  good  pullet  through  from  the 
egg  to  cold  weather  he  is  foolish  to  give 
her  away.  The  majority  of  those  who 
have  such  birds  want  to  buy  rather  than 
sell.  Buying  poultry  in  the  New  York 
market  is  all  right  in  theory,  but  nearer 
wrong  in  practice.  I  have  bought  several 
hundred  such  birds.  Some  were  good, 
but  most  were  culls.  It  stands  to  reason 
•  that  no  one  in  his  right  mind  would  ship 
his  best  pullets  to  be  sold  at  live  weight 
prices.  He  would  naturally  keep  his 
best  at  home — if  he  had  any  best.  All 
you  can  hope  to  get  therefore  are  birds 
that  some  one  else  rejects,  and  you  are 
not  likely  to  find  the  cornerstone  of  the 
poultry  business  among  such  misfits.  You 
are  quite  likely  to  find  insects  and  dis¬ 
ease  and  the  taint  of  poor  breeding  in 
this  live  poultry.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
look  the  chicken  market  over.  Some 
dealers  make  a  business  of  picking  pul¬ 
lets  and  hens.  As  a  foundation  stock 
to  cross  with  first-class  males  such  birds 
may  do.  It  is  the  best  indication  I  can 
think  of  showing  the  possibilities  of  the 
chicken  business  that  it  is  so  hard  to 
buy  good  pullets.  h.  w.  c. 


It’s  Only  the 
Rightly  Built 
■Manure 
Spreader 
THAT  PAYS 


Don’t  get  the  idea  that  just  any  spreader 
is  a  good  investment.  That’s  a  mistake. 

There  are  spreaders,  some  thousands  of 
them,  that  were  so  constantly  being  laid  off  for 
repairs  that  they  are  never  taken  out  of  the 
shed  any  more. 

Those  investments  are  dead  losses. 

But  if  youlwill  investigate  you  don’t  nsea  be 
bothered  with  that  kind. 

How  shall  you  set  about  finding  out? 

Well,  go  into  the  record.  Find  out  about 
the  spreader  you  are  thinking  of  buying. 

— what  it  is, 

—what  it  does, 

— what. its  recordlhas  been. 

On  these  three  points  we  invite  the  fullest  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Success  spreader.  We  think 
the  whole  matter  is  included  in  them. 

What  it  is.  It  is  the  one  spreader  that  lit¬ 
erally  grew.  Every  part  and  feature  of  it  is 
the  result  of  experience.  Nearly  30  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  it. 

Materials?  Largest  of  all  axles — tough,  second 
growth  white  ash  frame — steel  pin  direct  drive 


chain— beater  steel  braced  to  axle— apron  on 
three  series  of  rollers— harpoon  teeth  (new 
feature)  to  keep  beater  ends  clear — every  part 
made  just  as  experience  has  shown  to  be 
necessary. 

What  it  does.  Handles  everything  of  manure 
kind  and  all  commercial  fertilizers,  easier  and 
more  satisfactory  than  any  other  spreader. 

Its  record.  Ask  the  users.  There  are  a  good 
many  thousands  of  them — nearly  as  many  as 
all  other  spreaders  combined. 

It’s  the  spreader  of  experience — the  one  you 
can  get  information  about  by  inquiring. 

See  that  you  get  the  worth  of  your  money. 
You  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the 
machine  you  buy.  That’s  the  way  the  Success 
is  sold. 

For  that  fair  price  you  get  in  the  Success  a 
spreader  that  is  known,  that  has  made  its  own 
way,  that  works  right — that  is  durable.  Re¬ 
member  the  nearly  30  years  experience.  It 
ought  to  count  for  something. 

Our  spreader  book  will  help  you.  It  tells  the 
truth  and  it’s  free.  Write  for  it. 


KEMP  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO, 


BOX  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  Od.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10Mi  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
vve  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns.  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  tiie  complaint  must  lie  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  voti  must  have 
mentioned  The  IU  uai.  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for.  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  lie  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1,  1906. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it.  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
\\  e  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

PRIZES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

$5,  $4,  $3. 

M  e  offer  these  cash  prizes  for  the  best  Thanksgiving 
photographs.  They  must  be  original,  picture  scenes  of 
country  life,  and  represent  the  spirit  of  Thanksgiving. 
1  he  size  does  not  matter.  The  pictures  must  be  in  our 
hands  by  November  1. 

What  was  the  smallest  silo  you  ever  saw  in  opera¬ 
tion?  We  sometimes  hear  from  people  who  keep  two 
or  three  cows.  They  would  like  to  put  up  (a  few  tons 
of  silage,  if  they  can  keep  it  in  a  small  space.  What  is 
the  limit — at  the  small  end? 

* 

As  Holmes  Bros,  say  on  page  661  the  question  of 
Melon  blight  is  a  vital  one  to  gardeners.  Not  long  ago 
Mr.  Holmes  was  so  successful  in  using  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  to  overcome  this  trouble  that  experiment  stations 
quoted  him  to  show  that  this  remedy  was  a  sure  one. 
Now  we  see  what  has  happened.  It  all  goes  to  show 
what  a  perplexing  problem  farming  and  gardening  is 
coming  to  be. 

* 

That  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  the  Experiment  Station  was  a  great  success. 
There  were  800  persons  present  and  they  saw  about  the 
heaviest  crop  of  green  forage  that  could  be  crowded 
upon  an  equal  number  of  acres.  With  the  crops  in 
sight  and  the  men  to  explain  how  it  was  done  the  soil¬ 
ing  system  was  pretty  well  cleaned  up.  We  have  tried 
to  tell  about  these  great  crops,  yet  they  must  be  seen 
if  one  is  to  realize  what  they  mean. 

* 

On  the  next  page  will  be  found  our  usual  Fall  offer 
for  short  term  subscriptions.  It  is  easily  understood, 
and  a  word  from  you  will  be  enough  to  induce  half  a 
dozen  of  your  friends  to  try  the  paper.  We  owe  much 
to  the  little  bits  of  kindly  help  from  readers.  Never 
have  we  asked  their  assistance  in  vain,  and  we  know 
that  this  year,  with  a  better  paper  and  a  more  liberal 
offer  than  ever  before,  we  shall  have  many  a  quart  of 
silver  quarters.  Your  contributions  will  help  makegood 

measure  and  we  shall  look  for, them! 

* 

In  order  to  realize  what  the  Grange  is  doing  for 
American  civilization  one  should  go  to  Maine.  There 
the  Grange  is  seen  at  its  best,  and  it  can  safely  be  said 
that  no  other  -American  social  organization  is  doing 
more  for  society.  Conditions  in  Maine  are  very  fa¬ 
vorable  for  Grange  work.  There  are  few  large  towns 
and  cities,  so  that  country  people  are  thrown  largely 
upon  their  own  resources  for  entertainment  and  social 
intercourse.  The  Grange  has  risen  to  its  opportunity 
and  met  the  situation  nobly.  For  example,  Turner 
Grange  has  a  membership  of  560,  and  property  valued 
at  $7,200.  Its  members  drive  five  to  nine  miles  to  meet¬ 
ings.  Last  Saturday  we  found  an  audience  of  over 
500,  with  a  literary  and  musical  programme  that  could 
be  equaled  in  few  large  towns.  It  is  an  eye  opener  for 
one  to  go  from  a  community  where  farmers  distrust 


each  other  and  have  little  in  common  to  such  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  as  Turner,  where  there  is  true  fraternal  spirit, 
and  where  the  best  in  human  nature  is  brought  out! 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  audience  arose  and 
sung  “America” — and  75  per  cent  of  the  people  seemed 
to  have  the  song  committed  to  memory.  We  have  in 
this  country  a  number  of  sour-minded  “thinkers.”  who 
imagine  that  there  is  no  moral  force  left  in  American 
society.  They  ought  to  go  to  a  Grange  meeting  in 
Maine  and  “sweeten  up.” 

* 

We  know  of  cases  where  the  free  Government  seeds 
have  been  used  for  chicken  feed,  but  it  seems  they 
make  good  fuel  also : 

I  went  to  Woodside,  T,.  I.,  recently.  In  one  place  there 
were  at  least  10,000  packages  of  Government  free  seeds 
burning.  The  proprietor  was  absent,  and  1  couldn't  find 
where  they  came  from.  Of  course  it  is  better  to  burn  them 
than  to  give  them  away.  'Hie  proprietor  is  a  market  gar¬ 
dener  and  he  wouldn’t  try  one  package.  With  the  money 
that  is  used  in  free  seeds  we  could  establish  a  parcels  post 
ail  right.  h.  b. 

This  is  pretty  costly  fuel  for  the  Government  to  give 
awavl  When  shall  we  be  free  from  the  free  seeds? 

* 

The  price  of  fruit  packages  is  increasing  and  this 
may  have  considerable  to  do  with  fruit  growing  in  sec¬ 
tions  far  from  market.  For  example — peaches  grown 
in  the  South  must  be  shipped  long  distances  to  market. 
A  strong  crate  is  needed  to  carry  them  safely.  In  most 
seasons  the  margin  between  cost  and  selling  price  is 
very  small,  and  a  few  cents  added  to  the  cost  of  a 
crate  may  mean  loss.  This  may  go  so  far  that  peach 
growing  for  a  distant  market  will  involve  too  much 
risk  for  the  average  grower.  To  -some  extent  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  other  fruits.  The  apple  growers 
in  the  Northwest  have  still  plenty  of  lumber  for  box 
making,  and  that  is  a  great  advantage.  We  have  long 
felt  that  the  most  promising  locations  for  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  are  on  the  rough  lands  within  easy  reach  of  the 
large  eastern  cities.  These  lands  ar©  not  expensive; 
they  will  produce  good  fruit,  and  the  heaviest  shipping 
packages  are  not  needed. 

3fc 

Many  farmers  in  Michigan  are  disgusted  with  the 
management  of  their  State  fair.  It  has  been  moved  to 
Detroit,  and  under  its  present  management  seems  to  be 
degenerating  into  a  big  “midway”  or  cheap  and  vulgar 
show.  Liquor  is  freely  sold  on  the  grounds,  which  are 
open  on  Sunday,  and  we  are  informed  that  drunkenness 
is  common.  The  entire  spirit  of  the  exhibition  is  about 
as  far  removed  from  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  true 
spirit  of  farming  as  one  can  imagine.  The  object  in 
locating  the  fair  at  Detroit  seems  to  have  been  a  desire 
to  make  it  pay.  The  rum  and  the  bawdy  shows  seem 
to  have  been  added  for  the  same  purpose.  The  city  of 
Detroit  makes  money  by  keeping  up  such  a  state  of 
affairs,  but  it  seems  strange  that  rural  people  in  Michi¬ 
gan  are  willing  to  foot  the  bills  and  think  they  are  get¬ 
ting  the  worth  of  their  money.  We  have  not  attended 
the  fair,  but  if  the  most  common  reports  are  true  it  is 
a  disgrace  to  agriculture.  Farmers  ought  to  stay  away 
from  such  an  exhibition,  for  by  attending  it  they  take 
on  its  character. 

* 

No  excuse  is  attempted  for  giving  so  much  space  to 
the  story  of  western  boxed  apples.  The  R.  N.-Y.  lias 
long  advocated  the  box  package.  We  use  it  for  the  best 
of  our  own  fruit.  It  must  be  evident  that  those  west¬ 
ern  apple  men  could  not  obtain  the  prices  they  now  do 
if  their  apples  were  packed  and  shipped  in  barrels.  The 
commission  men  say  they  do  not  like  the  box,  but  they 
are  glad  to  handle  this  boxed  fruit  from  the  Pacific 
coast.  We  have  told  the  story  of  picking  and  packing 
the  apples.  Anyone  can  see  that  such  a  system  involves 
the  greatest  care — in  fact,  it  is  care  and  reputation  that 
bring  the  high  price.  These  western  men  are  forced 
by  results  to  acknowledge  that  few  people  are  qualified 
to  pack  the  fruit  they  raise.  They  cannot  see  the  worm- 
holes  any  more  than  they  can  see  the  beam  in  their  own 
eye !  The  question  is  sure  to  arise — why — if  these 
western  growers  can  organize  in  this  way  and  multiply 
the  price  of  their  apples  three  times  in  two  years — 
cannot  growers  in  Maine,  New  York  or  Connecticut  do 
the  same  thing?  Why  not?  The  answer  seems  to  lie 
with  those  who  produce  the  apples.  Who  will  say  they 
cannot  ? 

* 

Opponents  of  the  Government  free  distribution  are 
preparing  for  an  active  fight  during  the  next  session 
of  Congress.  In  an  open  letter  to  the  public,  quoted  in 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  Henry  W.  Wood,  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  president  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Asso¬ 
ciation,  says  that  the  seed  dealers  oppose  the  practice 
because  it  is  an  unjust  interference  with  a  legitimate 
industry  as  well  as  a  waste  of  public  money.  Mr.  Wood 
points,  out  that  the  total  packet  seed  trade  of  the  coun¬ 
try  amounts  to  120,000,000  packets,  of  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  gives  away  40,000,000  and  the  dealers  sell 
80,000,000.  “What  industry  could  survive  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  gave  away  free  half  as  much  as  those  engaged 
in  the  industry  sold?”  he  asks.  He  suggests  that  it  is 


time  for  Congress  to  change  off  and  give  away  axes, 
saws,  pocketknives  and  looking-glasses.  The  Whole¬ 
sale  Seedsmen’s  League  is  also  out  against  free  seeds. 
Between  them  they  are  in  touch  with  about  10,000  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  growing  and  selling  seeds,  and  with  at 
least  50,000  storekeepers,,  who  carry  seeds  in  stock,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  customers.  It  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble  that  this  fight  will  follow  party  lines,  which  we  shall 
greatly  regret,  but  the  National  Grange,  many  State 
Granges  and  various  farmers’  organizations  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  unite  with  the  seedsmen,  nurserymen  and 
florists  in  this  matter.  This  is  a  case  where  the  letter 
of  the  law  is  a  complete  travesty  of  its  original  spirit. 

* 

First  we  asked  Mr.  J.  F.  Spencer  where  he  got  the 
Seedless  apple.  No  answer !  Then,  after  many  days, 
Mr.  Van  Deman  gives  evidence  to  show  that  the  apple 
is  the  same  as  an  old  seedling  known  for  many  years. 
Then  we  try  to  make  it  easier  for  Mr.  Spencer  by  ask¬ 
ing  if  this  story  is  true.  This  is  the  only  reply  thus  far: 

o 

We  are  told  in  a  roundabout  way  that  Mr.  Spencer 
swears  that  Mr.  Waters  never  gave  him  trees  of  the 
Seedless.  Will  Mr.  Spencer  send  us  his  sworn  state¬ 
ment  to  that  effect?  If  so  we  will  print  it,  and  then 
print  what  Mr.  Waters  says!  Nothing  could  be  fairer 
than  that.  We  never  worked  so  hard  to  induce  a  man 
to  accept  free  space  in  The  R.  N.-Y  as  we  have  to  get 
Spencer  to  put  himself  right  with  the  public.  He  seems 
to  have  bottled  the  truth  up  so  tight  that  no  cork¬ 
screw  can  bring  it  out.  In  the  meantime  it  is  his  own 
fault  if  the  public  accept  his  silence  as  evidence  that 
Van  Deman  is  right. 

* 

Every  mail  now  brings  us  letters  like  the  following. 
This  one  is  from  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. : 

I  rejoice  in  your  position  regarding  the  “Octopus”  Wads¬ 
worth.  though  I  am  a  Republican,  who  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Lincoln,  as  it  were.  There  are  hundreds,  yea  thousands,  of 
Republicans  in  this  district  who  are  waiting  and  anxious  to 
be  rid  of  him. 

The  last  statement  is  without  question  entirely  cor¬ 
rect.  With  an  independent  Republican  in  the  field  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Democrats  there  could  be  no  reason  why 
such  a  man  as  our  friend  need  vote  for  Wadsworth. 
Under  such  circumstances  his  defeat  could  do  no  pos¬ 
sible  injury  to  the  dominant  party.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mr.  Wadsworth  opposed  President  Roosevelt,  and 
could  not  be  expected  to  work  in  harmony  with  him. 
From  a  political  point  of  view  also  the  Democrats 
would  lose  nothing  and  gain  much  by  supporting  a 
candidate  who  really  had  a  chance  for  election.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  seldom  “talks  politics”  in  this  way,  but  here 
is  a  case  where  some  new  ticket  should  be  made  up  in 
order  to  make  men  feel  that  they  can  carry  out  their 
party  obligations  and  still  vote  for  their  own  interests 
as  men  and  farmers.  There  must  be  some  man  in  the 
district  patriotic  enough  to  lead  such  a  cause.  We 
have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  good  sense  and 
patriotism  of  the  farmers  in  the  Thirty-fourth  District. 
They  will  find  the  way  to  fight  Wadsworth  at  the  polls. 
To  the  man  who  takes  pride  in  his  business  there  is 
every  possible  argument  why  Mr.  Wadsworth  should 
be  left  at  home.  Thus  far  we  have  had  no  help  from 
the  other  farm  papers  in  this  battle,  but  we  are  not 
in  the  habit  cif  looking  around  for  help  when  a  blow 
at  what  we  consider  injustice  and  wrong  is  needed. 


BREVITIES. 

Never  argue  with  a  “know-it-all"  man. 

It  is  good  advice  to  keep  your  horses  away  from  public 
watering  troughs  as  much  as  possible. 

A  verbal  promise  in  selling  property  that  the  seller  will 
build  all  line  fences  has  no  value  in  law. 

In  Nebraska  sulphate  of  copper  was  fed  to  hogs  in  the 
hope  of  preventing  hog  cholera.  The  hogs  died. 

What  has  become  of  the  fence  machines  for  weaving  wire 
around  fence  pickets,  which  flourished  so  20  years  ago? 

We  are  after  information  from  those  who  have  succeeded 
in  grinding  dry  clover  or  Alfalfa  into  a  meal  for  feeding. 
How  was  it  done,  and  did  it  pay? 

A  Louisiana  correspondent  says  it  will  pay  to  plant  Kief- 
fer  pears  for  cattle  and  hogs,  but  he  seems  unenthusiastic 
as  regards  its  quality  for  human  consumption.  We  think  it 
excellent  for  canning,  hut  we  have  never  yet  learned  to  feel 
thankful  when  eating  it  uncooked. 

According  to  a  recent  pure  food  investigation,  a  20-eent 
portion  of  Omaha  brandy  contained  “traces  of  ferrous  sul¬ 
phate.  sulphuric  acid,  colocyntli.  colchicum,  cocculus  indicus, 
strychnine,  tobacco,  copper,  and  acetate  of  lead.”  It  sounds 
almost  as  cheerful  a  beverage  as  well-made  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture. 

Kind  words  from  readers  are  coming  with  every  mail : 
“You  have  the  right  kind  of  pluck  to  show  up  and  ventilate 
all  humbugs  and  fakers  that  come  across  your  way  in  a 
style  that  causes  most  of  your  readers  to  break  a  button 
or  suspender.” 

This  from  a  woman  farmer:  “We  will  say  that  we  con¬ 
sider  The  R.  N.-Y.  quite  as  important  a  factor  in  our 
farming  as  the  hired  man.” 

“We  are  not  much  farmers,  but  think  we  would  be  even 
less  without  The  R.  N.-Y.” 
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A  WORD  WITH  YOU. 


LIVERY  YEAR  at  this  season  we  ask  a  favor  of  our  readers,  and 

never  in  vain. 

Our  wants  this  Fall  are  simple — 20,000  new  subscriptions. 
7  hey  will  come  easily  if  we  will  all  take  a  little  time  to  help — one 
reader  adding  another. 

SEE  WHAT  WE  OFFER  FOR  A  QUARTER ! 

A  new  subscriber  will  receive  The  Rural  New-Yorker  every 
week  for  the  remainder  of  this  year,  and  in  addition  he  may  take  his 
choice  of  the  two  books,  “The  Business  Hen”  or  “The  Farmer’s 
Garden  ”!  These  books  retail  at  75  cents  each,  and  they  are  well 
worth  it — compared  with  any  other  books  on  similar  topics.  Thus  a 
new  subscriber  will  receive  16  or  more  copies  of  the  paper  and  the 
book,  postage  paid,  and  all  for  25  cents.  Having  the  plates  of  these 
books  left  after  printing  the  first  edition  we  have  been  able  to  print  a 
new  edition  at  low  cost,  and  thus  give  them  with  this  short  term  offer. 

WHERE  DO  YOU  COME  IN? 

We  spend  no  time  in  praising  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  for 
you  know  what  it  is,  and  we  know  that  if  you  did  not  really  desire  to 
help  you  would  not  spend  the  time  on  subscriptions.  We  don’t 
want  you  to  work  for  nothing,  and  have  devised  a  plan  which  will 
enable  you  to  help  us  and  still  help  yourself.  We  can  send  you  any 
number  of  little  envelopes  containing  a ‘pocket  for  sending  a  silver 
quarter,  and  properly  printed  and  lined.  There  is  a  place  on  which 
you  can  write  your  name.  This  shows  that  you  recommend  the  paper, 
and  also  enables  us  to  keep  tally.  When  one  of  the  envelopes  with 
your  name  on  it  comes  to  us  with  a  new  subscription  we  at  once 
credit  it  to  you.  Thus  you  merely  write  your  name  and  scatter  the 
envelopes  either  by  hand  or  enclosing  them  in  your  letters,  and  you 
will  receive  credit  for  every  one  returned  to  us.  We  are  now  sending 
out  thousands  of  these  envelopes  to  those  who  helped  in  this  work 
last  year,  so  that  the  campaign  has  already  begun.  We  are  prepared 
to  send  a  million  if  need  be.  How  many  do  you  want  ? 

You  will  see  how  simple  this  is,  and  yet  you  would  be  surprised  if 
you  could  know  how  effective  this  plan  has  proved.  With  very  little 
effort  on  your  part  you  could  easily  distribute  envelopes  enough  to 


bring  five  or  more  subscriptions,  while  a  systematic  canvass  among 
your  friends  would  mean  25  at  least. 

A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

Of  course  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  friendly  feeling  of 
many  readers  will  help  us  to  thousands  of  these  short  term  subscribers. 
At  the  same  time  we  propose  to  pay  for  your  work.  Thus  you  may 
keep  10  cents  out  of  every  25  cent  subscription,  or  25  cents  for  each 
new  yearly.  You  will  be  credited  with  these  sums  for  each  envelope 
which  carries  your  name.  In  addition  to  these  commissions  we 
shall  distribute  on  October  10, 

$250.00  in  Cash 

for  the  largest  Thirty-five  Clubs  at  that  date,  October  10,  1906. 

THESE  PRIZES  ARE  AS  FOLLOWS: 


The  First  Largest  Club 
The  Second 
The  Third 
The  Fourth 
The  Fifth 
The  Ten  Next  Largest  Clubs 
The  Ten 
The  Ten 


a 
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it 

a 

a 

a 

it 

a 

<  t 


a 


a 


a 


a 
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$50 

40 

30 

20 

15 

$5.00  each 
2.50  “ 
2.00  “ 


Every  new  yearly  order  will  count  as  four  trials. 

These  rewards  will  be  for  individual  work  only.  General  subscrip¬ 
tion  agents  are  not  allowed  to  compete  for  prizes. 

It  would  be  hard  to  make  a  clearer  statement  than  this,  or  one 
more  in  the  interest  of  those  who  are  willing  to  extend  our  circulation. 
The  paper  goes  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  the  book  is  thrown  in. 
You  receive  credit  not  only  for  the  subscriptions  which  you  solicit 
personally,  but  for  the  envelopes  as  well,  and  we  will  do  all  we  can  to 
help  you  approach  your  friends.  As  general  subscription  agents  are 
barred  you  have  a  good  chance  to  make  some  money. 

How  many  envelopes  shall  we  send  you? 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


409  PEARL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  APPLE  CROP. 


The  apple  crop  in  this  section  is  light ;  quality  good.  Some 
growers  estimate  the  crop  at  not  more  than  73  per  cent  of 
last  year,  which  was  about  40  per  cent  of  full  crop.  Apples 
are  now  showing  up  better  than  a  month  ago,  and  may  pos¬ 
sibly  harvest  more  than  above  estimate,  but  not  more  than 
last  year.  c. 

New  Baltimore,  N.  Y. 

The  apple  crop  is  larger  here  than  last  year,  but  not  as 
large  as  two  years  ago.  and  nothing  like  1896.  There  are  no 
Fall  apples  here.  Baldwins  are  good  and  some  Greenings, 
Russets  and  Spies.  The  produce  buyers  are  talking  big 
crops  and  low  prices ;  there  have  been  no  offers  here  yet 
There  are  eight  evaporators  within  six  miles  of  here,  and 
they  will  take  a  large  share  of  the  apples.  Very  few  peaches 
and  plums  here.  A_ 

Ionia,  N.  Y. 


As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  I  believe  our  apple 
crop  not  much  different  from  last  year;  possibly  a  little 
more,  but  the  difference,  if  any,  does  not  increase'  the  bulk 
of  the  great  Winter  market  apple,  the  Baldwin;  there  are 
more  Greenings  and  less  Baldwin.  I  have  it  from  good  au¬ 
thority  that  $2  has  been  offered  for  two  different  crops,  one 
a  large  per  cent  of  Spies,  the  other  a  large  per  cent  of  No.  1 
Baldwin.  t,  b.  wiLso.x. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  \. 


During  the  past  two  weeks  I  have  driven  among  the  or¬ 
chards  of  Orleans  County.  90  miles,  and  10  in  Monroe' 
County.  I  suppose  I  have  seen  some  of  the  best  conditions 
that  exist  between  Genesee  and  Niagara  rivers.  I  am  told 
that  the  northwest  part  of  town  of  Carlton  has  the  honor 
this  Summer.  I  have  ridden  seven  or  eight  miles  in  that 
part  of  the  town.  I  think  the  crop  there  is  equal  to  that 
of  1S96.  That  year  everywhere  I  went  it  seemed  to  me  that 
99  out  of  every  100  trees  were  tilled  to  their  utmost.  What 
I  have  seen  the  last  two  weeks  makes  me  think  that  about 
one-third  of  the  trees  are  finely  loaded  with  good  large  ap¬ 
ples  for  this  time  of  year;  another  third  with  fair  crop,  and 
the  remainder  with  nothing.  i  x  s 

Albion.  N.  Y. 


The  apple  crop  of  1896  was  phenomenal.  No  apple  crop 
since  including  the  present  one.  will  approach  its  yield 
within  40  per  cent.  That  year  every  apple  tree  was  loaded, 
inside  and  out.  top  and  bottom,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
bushels  in  western  New  York  rotted  on  the  ground  It  re¬ 
quires  excellent  judgment  and  much  experience  to  estimate 
closely  a  fruit  crop  on  the  tree.  As  a  rule,  the  ordinarv 
newspapers  are  quite  unreliable,  either  guessing  wild  or  pub¬ 
lishing  the  estimates  of  dealers  who  wish  to  create  an  im¬ 
pression  that  will  cheapen  the  price.  I  think  the  vield  in 
eastern  Monroe  Co..  N.  Y..  will  not  exceed  that  of  last  vear 
by  more  than  five  per  cent,  and  it  mav  not  that.  There  is 
even  a  large  probability  that  it  will  not  equal  the  vield  of 
last  year.  w 

The  apple  crop  for  Orleans  County  will  fall  manv  points 
short  of  the  crop  of  1896.  and  the  qualitv  will  be  fine  verv 
smooth  and  large  for  this  time  of  the  vear.  and  will  nearlv 
all  be  good  enough  to  barrel.  Mv  observation  of  what  or-' 
chards  I  have  been  through  is  that  there  would  be  about 
no  per  cent  of  a  cron.  Owing  to  the  drv  weather  we  are 
having  we  hear  complaints  from  some  that  apples  are  drop¬ 
ping  badly.  We  need  rain  very  much  to  help  out  the  potato 
crop ;  if  it  continues  dry  it  will  shorten  the  crop.  Beans 
are  rusting  badly,  which  will  lessen  the  yield  verv  much. 
\\  heat  is  fine  in  quality;  the  yield  is  averaging  from  20  to 
•5.’  bushels :  oats  a  good  crop,  yield  good,  sonm  as  high  as  80 
to  .»o  bushels  per  acre.  Farmers  feel  well  over  the  prospects 


of  the  year’s  crops.  All  they  want  now  is  that  the  prices 
are  good  enough  and  not  too  low.  J.  b. 

Albion,  N.  Y. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  among  apple  growers  in  this 
section  is  that  the  crop  will  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  a  full 
crop.  This  is  also  my  judgment.  The  comparison  with  the 
crop  of  1896  is  very  misleading,  as  that  was  abnormal, 
amounting  to  at  least  125  per  cent  of  a  full  or  normal  crop. 
As  the  present  crop  will  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  a  full 
crop,  it  will  not  exceed  40  per  cent  of  the  crop  of  1896. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  orchards  and  parts  of  orchards 
that  are  carrying  a  full  crop,  but  there  are  many  more  that 
are  producing  little  or  no  fruit,  so  it  is  very  difficult  to  form 
an  accurate  judgment,  and  the  observer  can  see  almost  any 
condition  which  he  may  desire  to  see.  As  I  have  been 
through  several  of  the  most  important  apple  counties  re¬ 
cently.  and  have  talked  with  apple  men.  I  believe  this  is  a 
fair  statement  of  the  situation  in  the  western  New  York 
apple  belt.  I  see  no  reason  to  expect  low  prices  for  our 
Winter  apples.  Even  if  the  crop  did  equal  that  of  1896  it 
would  not  necessarily  mean  1896  prices,  because  there  have 
been  10  years  of  marvelous  progress  in  our  country.  Storage 
facilities  have  greatly  increased,  and  there  has  been  a  won¬ 
derful  increase  in  our  city  population,  and  more  than  a  cor¬ 
responding  increase  in  the  consumptive  demand  for  our  fruit. 
We  should  remember,  also,  that  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country  is  far  better  to-day  than  it  was  in  1896. 

Niagara  Co*.  N.  Y.  w.  t.  mann. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  crop  in  Monroe  Go.  will 
be  heavy  this  year,  but  Monroe  Co.  is  not  western  New  York 
by  any  means,  and  other  reports  from  this  district  seem  to 
indicate  a  crop  not  much  larger  than  last  year.  Further¬ 
more.  as  a  sort  of  indicator,  we  know  from  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  that  one  large  crop  has  been  sold  in  Orleans  Co.  on  the 
trees  for  82  per  barrel  for  Fall  fruit.  This  does  not  look 
like  low  prices  for  Winter  fruit.  Again,  study  the  market 
conditions  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Fane y  hand- 
picked  apples  are  scarce  and  firm.  Quotations  are  from 
$2.50  to  $4  per  barrel.  Our  observation  has  been  that  prices 
on  Fall  fruit  are  a  pretty  sure  indicator  for  Winter  fruit 
also.  There  seems  to  he  a  general  impression  that  should  we 
experience  another  crop  like  that  of  1896  correspondingly 
low  prices  will  prevail.  We  do  not  consider  the  crop  of 
1896  a  factor  in  the  case  whatever.  Briefly,  what  were  the 
conditions  in  that  year?  A  heavy  crop  of  apples,  both  East 
and  West,  with  a  limited  demand.  Industrial  conditions 
very  low;  the  country  on  the  verge  of  a  panic:  wages  low: 
8.000.000  workmen  out  of  employment.  They  were  compelled 
to  buy  bread — they  bought  apples  if  they  could.  The  condi¬ 
tions  to-day  are  exactly  reversed.  Wages  are  high  and  going 
higher.  Workmen  are  In  demand  everywhere.  People  have 
caught  the  fruit-eating  habit.  We  venture  the  opinion  that 
double  the  apples  are  consumed  per  capita  to-day  than  10 
years  ago.  “Better  to  buy  fruit  than  pay  doctor’s  bills.” 
they  say.  The  stories  of  immense  crops  do  not  worry  us  in  the 
least.  The  day  is  a.  long  way  off,  perhaps  never  to  return 
again,  when  fine  fruit  attractively  put  up  will  go  at  a  beg¬ 
ging  price.  w.  a.  b. 

Tnterlaken,  N.  Y. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Fp  to  this  year  the  Kentucky 
State  Fair  has  had  a  migratory  existence,  being  hawked 
about  from  town  to  town.  Some  time  ago  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  concluded  to  locate  the  fair  permanently,  and 
both  Lexington  and  Louisville  were  ambitious  to  secure  the 
plum.  By  the  close  margin  of  one  vote  the  latter  won,  and 
hereafter,  commencing  with  this  year’s  exhibition,  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  State  Fair  will  lie  held  regularlv  at  Louisville,  the 
date  of  the  next  exhibition  being  September  17  to  22.,  closing 


one  week  before  the  opening  of  the  Missouri  State  Fair. 
Clarence  Sale.  Louisville,  is  secretary. 

The  Farmers  National  Congress  will  hold  its  twenty-sixth 
annual  session  at  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  beginning  October  9. 

The  Oregon  State  Fair  will  be  held  at  Salem  September 
10-15. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Interstate  Association  of  Live 
Stock  Sanitary  boards  convened  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  August 
15.  Governor  Deneen  made  a  short  address  of  welcome, 
which  was  responded  to  by  Dr.  Tait  Butler.  State  veterinar¬ 
ian  of  North  Carolina.  M.  M.  Hankins,  of  Quanali,  Texas, 
president  of  the  association,  delivered  his  annual  address. 

The  American  Apple  Growers’  Congress  met  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  August  14.  A  long  discussion  was  had  over  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  statistics,  which  presented  a  statement 
on  the  probable  percentage  of  a  full  crop  in  the  various 
apple-growing  States  of  the  Union.  A.  L.  Goodman,  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City  :  E.  C.  Green,  of  College  Station.  Tex. :  J.  W.  Stan¬ 
ton,  of  Richview,  Ill.  :  U.  T.  Cox.  of  Uockwood,  Ohio :  I*rof. 
Sewell,  professor  of  biology  and  practical  agriculture  in  the 
Warrensburg  (Mo.)  normal  school:  George  T.  Tippin,  of 
Springfield,  Mo.;  President  Dunlap  and  others  took^part  in 
the  discussion.  Finally  the  committee  was  instructed  by 
the  association  to  go  over  the  figures  again,  gather  all  the 
data  possible  and  report  by  circular  letter  to  members  of 
the  association  not  later  than  September  15.  President  Dun¬ 
lap  appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  urge  the  enactment  of 
a  law  compelling  every  apple  grower  to  put  his  name  and 
address  upon  each  barrel  or  box  of  apples  sold  by  him. 
George  Perrine,  of  Newburn.  Ill.  :  George  T.  Tippin,  of 
Springfield,  and  Clark  Allis,  of  Medina.  N.  Y.,  were  named 
as  the  committee"  The  association  decided  upon  the  third 
Tuesday  in  October  as  National  Apple  Day.  Fallowing  are 
some  of  the  notables  from  other  States  in  attendance:  E.  C. 
Green,  College  Station,  Tex.  ;  G.  W.  Wyer.  Cleveland.  Ohio ; 
Wesley  ,T.  Green,  secretary  State  Horticultural  Society,  Des 
Moines.  Ia..  also  an  officer  in  the  American  congress  of  apple 
growers :  II.  B.  Washburn.  Mount  Vernon.  Ia. :  James  Birde 
Rorer,  Washington.  D.  C.  :  Prof.  L.  R.  Taft.  State  inspector 
of  nurseries  and  orchards.  Michigan :  U.  T.  Cox.  president 
of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society ;  Clark  Allis,  repre¬ 
senting  the  State  Annie  Growers  Association  of  New  York  : 
J.  W.  Stanton,  treasurer  of  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural 
Society,  and  .T.  G.  Schlotter,  Indiana. 


THE  HAY  CROP. — The  new  hay  crop  has  now  begun  to 
move  to  a  reasonable  extent,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  a  very 
marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  this  year’s  crop  over 
that  of  last  year.  This  seems  to  apply  not  only  to  hay  com¬ 
ing  from  this  section  of  the  country,  hut  from  the  West  as 
well.  The  quantity,  we  are  compelled  to  believe,  is  con¬ 
siderably  short  of  that  of  last  year,  and  such  being  the  case 
it  is  perfectly  natural  to  expect  a  little  higher  range  of 
values  on  the  average  than  those  of  last  year.  It  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  handle  commodities  in  our  line  that  are  of  good 
qualitv.  and  we  believe  that  the  receivers  in  the  East  will 
he  able  to  satisfy  shippers  very  generally  with  prices  more 
than  last  year.  e.  l.  Rogers. 

Philadelphia. 

Hay  crop  in  the  upper  peninsula  is  about  secured:  quality 
better  than  usual,  two-thirds  crop.  Barley  is  good  and  about 
cut.  Oats  are  fair  and  farmers  lieginning  to  harvest  them. 
Potatoes  are  good  crop  here  and  fine  quality.  Macaroni  wheat 
looks  fine :  this  is  the  first  year  it  has  been  raised  here :  not 
cut  yet.  The  berry  crop  is  light.  Blueberries,  our  standby, 
are  a  failure,  owing  to  late  frosts,  and  cranberries  little 
better.  Cherries  were  abundant,  and  apples  are  a  fair  crop. 

Van’s  Harbor,  Mich.  ,  e.  v.  w. 
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[  Woman  and  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

FROM  01)10  ON  INTIMATIONS  OF  IMMOR¬ 
TALITY 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting: 
The  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  Star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting. 

And  cometh  from  afar : 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness. 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 

Rut  trailing  clouds  of  glory,  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  home : 

Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy! 

Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 
Upon  the  growing  Boy, 

Rut  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  It 
flows, 

He  sees  it  In  his  joj7 ; 

The  Youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the  east 
Must  travel,  still  is  Nature’s  Priest, 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended ; 

At  length  the  Man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  coming  day. 

— William  Wordsworth  (1 770-1  850) . 

* 

Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  256,  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
“Preparation  of  Vegetables  for  the  Ta¬ 
ble,”  by  Maria  Parloa.  It  gives  both  the 
theoretical  and  practical  sides  of  vege¬ 
table  cookery,  and  will  be  found  valua¬ 
ble  by  any  housewife.  It  includes  a  num¬ 
ber  of  excellent  recipes.  In  alluding  to 
the  excellence  of  cow  peas  as  a  table 
vegetable,  Miss  Parloa  refers  to  the  in¬ 
teresting  fact  that  the  Tuskegee  Normal 
Industrial  Institute  Experiment  Station 
has  recently  published  a  collection  of 
recipes  for  their  use,  so  evidently  the 
southern  farmer  may  both  enrich  his  soil 
and  amplify  his  bill  of  fare  with  the  use¬ 
ful  cow  pea. 

* 

Hungarian  hamburger  steak  calls  for 
a  nice  piece  of  meat,  well  chopped.  Beat 
an  egg  into  a  bowl,  stir  in  bread  crumbs 
(about  a  cupful),  a  small  onion,  grated, 
salt  and  paprika  (a  mild-llavored  cayenne 
pepper).  The  meat  is  stirred  into  this, 
and  after  thorough  mixing  is  formed  into 
a  ball.  An  onion  is  fried  brown  in  but¬ 
ter,  put  into  an  earthen  saucepan  with  a 
tight-fitting  cover,  and  the  meat  ball  is 
added,  with  two  tomatoes  cut  into  quar¬ 
ters  around  it.  After  simmering  for  half 
an  hour  the  meat  is  turned  gently,  so  as 
not  to  break  the  ball,  then  allowed  to 
cook  quietly  for  nearly  an  hour,  and 
served  with  the  vegetables  as  a  garnish. 

♦ 

Squash  puff  is  a  desirable  change  in  a 
familiar  vegetable:  Press  dry  cooked 
squash  through  a  sieve;  to  a  half-pint 
add  two  tablespoons  of  melted  butter, 
quarter  of  a  cup  of  milk,  seasoning  of 
salt  and  pepper,  and  two  beaten  egg  yolks. 
Mix  thoroughly,  fold  in  two  beaten  egg 
whites,  and  turn  into  a  buttered  mold,  set 
in  a  pan  of  hot  water  and  bake  in  the 
oven  until  the  center  is  firm.  Serve 
turned  from  the  mold  and  accompanied 
by  a  rich  cream  sauce  made  from  one 
tablespoon  each  of  Hour  and  butter  with 
a  cup  of  scalded  cream  or  rich  milk  and 
seasoning  of  salt,  pepper,  celery  salt  and 
mace.  This  can  be  baked  in  individual 
molds  if  desired. 

* 

A  doli.  pincushion  is  a  handy  trifle  to 
suspend  by  the  side  of  one’s  looking- 
glass.  A  small  china  doll  with  flaxen 
hair  is  dressed  in  a  pink  satin  waist  and 
skirt  of  pink  satin  ribbon  four  inches 
wide.  The  skirt  consists  of  two  long 
slips  of  the  ribbon,  one  fastened  at  the 
back  and  one  in  front,  so  that  it  looks 
like  an  infant’s  long  robe;  the  sides  are 
left  open.  Inside  the  skirt  are  several 
pin  pads  of  pink  flannel,  like  the  leaves 


“A  woman  T  know  is  counted  poor 
among  her  friends,”  says  Lillie  Hamil¬ 
ton  French,  in  Harper’s  Bazar.  “She  has 
little  or  no  money,  no  health,  much  love, 
one  sunshiny  window,  and  a  plant  or  two. 
Each  one  with  whom  she  began  life  has 
grown  rich,  occupying  great  and  impor¬ 
tant  places,  outstripping  her  like  a  gay 
procession  that  sweeps  by  one  who  has 
fallen  discomfited  by  the  wayside.  Some¬ 
times  the  woman  has  compared  her  lot 
and  rehelled,  as  she  herself  has  told  me. 
She,  too,  has  cried  out  for  the  meaning 
of  it  all,  the  secret  of  her  own  failure 
and  their  success.  ‘Why,  why,  why?’  she 
has  moaned  in  despair.  ‘What  ought  I 
to  do,  how  ought  I  to  have  done?’  The 
other  day  she  came  to  see  me.  I  saw  a 
new  light  in  her  eyes,  and  saw  that  she 
had  found  strength.  ‘What  is  it?'  I 
asked.  ‘Only  this,’  she  answered.  ‘I’ve 
studied  into  it  all  and  thought.  Their 
world  is  not  my  world,  nor  my  world 
theirs,  and  I  can  do  nothing  to  change 
it.  One  thing,  though,  I  can  do.  Small 
as  it  is,  I  can  make  iny  little  world  se¬ 
rene.’  ” 

* 

Here  are  24  rules  for  an  ideal  home, 
given  before  a  mother’s  club  in  New  York 
by  Miss  Kayser,  secretary  of  the  Church 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Interests  of  Labor — who  adds,  however, 
that  a-n  ideal  home  is  not  attainable  under 
existing  conditions: 

1.  A  contented  mind. 

2.  Neither  poverty  nor  riches — just  enough. 

3.  Lack  of  pretentiousness,  show  anti 
sham. 

4.  Simplicity  of  life. 

5.  Honesty  of  purpose  in  all  things,  even 
the  smallest. 

G.  Father  and  mother  co-rulers  In  the 
household. 

7.  Father  and  mother  equal  guardians  of 
the  children  before  the  law. 

8.  Oue  code  of  morals  for  man  and  wo¬ 
man. 

0.  Political  and  Industrial,  as  well  as 
social  equality  for  man  and  woman. 

10.  Model  dwelling  houses  for  poorer  as 
well  as  richer. 

11.  Plenty  of  closets. 

12.  Wardrobes  in  which  the  hooks  are  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  woman  and  a 
stepladder. 

13.  A  good  executive  head  of  the  kitchen 
as  well  as  in  the  parlor. 

14.  Much  charity. 

15.  Good  domestic  service.  If  you  cannot 
get  it  individually  you  can  get  it  co-opera¬ 
tively. 

10.  Some  good  sentiment  and  no  sentimen¬ 
tality. 

17.  A  good  deal  of  .common  sense. 

18.  Quick  decisions. 

10.  Punctuality,  particularly  at  meal  times. 

20.  Standards  put  in  practice,  not  in 
preaching. 

21.  A  knowledge  of  housekeepng  as  a 
♦  tilde. 

22.  System. 

23.  Consistency. 

24.  The  saving  grace  of  humor. 


Four  Peach  Recipes. 

Peach  Jam. — This  comes  from  a  New 
England  friend:  Pare,  stone  and  cut  into 
thin  slices  half  a  peck  of  freestone  peaches. 
Weigh.  To  each  pound  of  fruit  add  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  granulated  sugar. 
Put  in  Javers  in  a  preserve  kettle  and  let 
them  cook  gently  until  clear,  which  will 
probably  take  an  hour.  Have  ready 
cracked  one-third  the  peach  stones,  re¬ 
move  and  blanch  the  kernels,  then  slice 
them  thin  and  sprinkle  them  among  the 
layers  of  peaches  so  all  can  cook  together. 
Put  into  small  glass  jars  or  tumblers  when 
cold.  Shut  up  air-tight. 

Spiced  Peaches. — Weigh  eight  pounds 
of  freestone  peaches  after  they  have  been 
peeled,  halved  and  the  stones  taken  out. 


Put  peaches  in  a  porcelain  lined  kettle 
with  one  pint  of  vinegar  and  five  pounds 
of  sugar  (granulated).  Mix  one  ounce 
each  of  cinnamon  sticks,  whole  mace  and 
green  ginger  and  one-half  ounce  of  whole 
cloves.  Divide  into  eight  parts,  tie  each 
in  a  piece  of  cheesecloth  and  drop  in  the 
kettle  with  the  peaches.  Simmer  until 
the  fruit  is  tender,  then  lift  it  with  a  skim¬ 
mer  and  put  it  in  sterilized  jars.  Boil  the 
syrup  a  minute,  skim,  lift  oyt  the  bags, 
then  pour  over  the  fruit  in  the  jars.  It  is 
an  improvement  to  break  18  peach  stones, 
blanch  the  kernels  in  boiling  water  and 
add  them  to  the  syrup  just  before  pouring 
it  into  the  jars. 

Peach  Jelly. — Take  sound,  high-flavored, 
barely  ripe  peaches.  Wash  them  thor¬ 
oughly.  Use  the  parings  and  a  few  pieces 
of  fruit.  Boil  in  enough  water  to  cover 
in  an  enameled  kettle  until  the  skins  are 
tender  and  broken.  Strain  through  a  jelly 
bag.  Allow  the  juice  of  one  lemon  and 
one  scant  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pint  of 
juice.  Boil  the  juice  twenty  minutes  after 
straining,  and  meantime  beat  the  sugar  in 
the  oven.  Put  the  sugar  into  the  juice 
slowly,  let  boil  five  minutes  and  pour  into 
tumblers. 

Sweet  Pickled  Peaches. — The  following 
will  answer  equally  for  damsons,  plums, 
cherries,  apricots,  peaches,  and  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  giving  little  trouble:  Prepare 
the  fruit  as  for  preserving,  stoning  it ;  to 
seven  pounds  of  fruit  take  three  and  a  half 
pounds  of  sugar,  one  pint  of  vinegar  and 
one  ounce  each  of  stick  cinnamon,  sprig 
mace  and  cloves.  Put  the  fruit  into  a  jar, 
boil  the  vinegar  and  spices  together  and 
pour  it  over  the  fruit,  letting  it  stand  two 
days.  Then  pour  the  vinegar  off,  put  it 
on  to  boil,  and  when  hot  pour  in  the  fruit 
and  boil  all  together  until  clear  and  trans¬ 
parent.  This  does  as  well  as  repeated 
scalding.  _ 

Spiced  Cucumber  Pickles. 

The  following  recipe  for  cucumber 
pickles  has  been  used  in  this  vicinity  more 
than  a  dozen  years  with  great  satisfaction. 
I  do  not  know  where  it  originally  came 
from,  but  I  know  that  it  has  been  passed 
from  one  neighbor  to  another,  and  those 
who  have  tried  it  do  not  care  to  go  back 
to  the  old  way  of  “salting  down”  cucum¬ 
bers.  Prepare  vinegar  for  pickles  as  fol¬ 
lows:  One  gallon  vinegar,  four  ounces 
salt,  two  ounces  cloves,  two  ounces  cinna¬ 
mon,  one  ounce  allspice,  one  ounce  ginger 
root,  one  ounce  yellow  mustard  seed,  one 
ounce  celery  seed,  small  piece  of  alum. 
Scald  all  together.  This  will  keep  for 
years.  Wash  the  cucumbers  and  drain 
until  dry,  then  put  them  into  the  vinegar 
at  any  time  after  it  is  cold.  If  the  vine¬ 
gar  is  very  sharp  add  a  little  water  to  it 
before  scalding  the  ingredients  together, 
or  the  pickles  will  shrivel.  M.  B.  w. 

Connecticut. _ 

As  years  come  and  go  industries  of 
our  country  will  prosper  and  decline, 
fortunes  will  be  made  and  lost,  even 
government  may  change  its  form,  but  so 
long  as  the  world  stands  agriculture  will 
he  the  foundation  of  national  wealth  and 
prosperity. — Aaron  Jones. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
It.  N.  Y.  and  you'll  Ret  a  quick  renly  and 
“a  square  deal.”  Sec  guarantee,  page  8. 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  tlion  nothing  hut 
the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUALITY. 
Everybody  orders  again,  as  the  CORN  El)  BEEF  is  as 
we  represent.  Write  l’or  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

*3.50 &*3.00  Shoes 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 


W.LDouglas  $4  Gilt  Edge  line,, 
cannotbe  equalled  atany  price, 

To  Shoe  Dealers  : 

W.  L.  Douglas’  Job¬ 
bing  House  is  the  most 
complete  in  this  country 
Send  for  Catalog 


SHOES  FOR  EVERYBODY  AT  ALL  PRICES. 

Mon’s  Shoes,  $5  to  $1.80.  Boys’  Shoes,  $3 
to  $1.25.  Women’s  Shoes.  $4.00  to  $1.60. 
Misses’  &  Children’s  Shoos.  $2.26  to  $1.00. 
Try  W.  L,  Douglas  Women’s,  Misses  and 
Children’s  shoes;  for  style,  fit  and  wear 
they  excel  other  makes. 

If  I  could  take  you  Into  my  large 
factories  at  Brockton,  Mass., and  show 


you  how  carefully  W.L.  Douglas  shoes 
are  made,  you  would  then  understand 
why  they  hold  their  shape,  fit  better, 
wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater  value 
than  any  other  make. 

Wherever  you  live,  you  can  obtain  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  His  name  and  price  is  stamped 
on  the  bottom,  which  protects  you  against  high 
prices  and  inferior  shoes.  Take  no  substl • 
tute.  Ask  your  dealer  for  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes 
and  insist  upon  having  them. 

Fast  Color  Eyelets  used;  they  will  not  wear  brassy. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  of  Fall  Styles. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Dept.  Q,  Brockton,  Mass. 


SEPTEMBER 

IN  THE 

ADIRONDACKS 


No  finer  place  can  be  found  than 
the  Adirondacks  in  September. 

The  air  is  cool  and  bracing,  the 
scenery  beautiful  and  the  sense  of 
perfect  rest  that  comes  with  the  night 
is  delightful. 

This  wonderful  region  is  reached 
from  all  directions  by  the 


A 


r  NEW  YORK 

(Central 

LINES 


•AMERICA’S  GREATEST  RAILROAD.’’ 


For  a  copy  of  "The  Adirondack  Mountains  and 
How  to  Reach  Them,”  send  a  iwo-ccnt  stamp  to 
George  H.  Daniels,  Manager  General  Advertising 
Department,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


C.  F.  DALY, 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 
NEW  YORK. 


Calicoes  of  Quality 


G93 
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Ask  the  old  folks  what  they  knew  about 
“Simpson  Prints.”  They  will  say  '‘Simpson’s 
were  the  best  they  could  get.”  And  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Prints  are  still  the  standard  of 
the  United  States  and  better  than  they  used 
to  be. 

Modern,  improved  Eddystone  machinery 
now  makes,  in  new  and  original  patterns 
designed  by  talented  artists,  the  prints  that 
still  lead 

Prints. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson-  Eddystone 

In  Blacks,  Black-and-Whites,  Light 
L  U  Blues  and  Silver-Greys,  Shepherd  Plaid  Effects 

Lj  |  (j  ^  *1  IN  and  a  large  variety  of  new  and  beautiful  designs. 

Thousands  of  first-class  dealers  sell  them. 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers) 


Philadelphia 


of  a  needle  book,  graduated  in  size  to¬ 
ward  the  front.  A  different  style  of  pin 
is  put  in  each  leaf.  This  style  of  holder 
is  very  convenient  for  safety  pins.  It  is 
suspended  by  a  narrow  ribbon.  Japanese 
dolls  are  pretty  made  up  in  the  same  way, 
the  straight  kimona  being  slashed  at  the 
sides  to  give  access  to  the  pins. 


Jayne’s  Tonic  Ye  rmif  tide 

Ogives  rosy  cheeks  and  active  health  to  pale,  sickly  children*^ 

And  it  is  good  for  their  elders,  too. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  it 
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Tomato  Catchup. 

We  are  asked  to  give  a  recipe  for  to¬ 
mato  catchup  and  two  excellent  ones  are 
appended,  which  vary  somewhat  in  flavor. 
They  are  both  endorsed  by  Miss  Parloa 
in  her  excellent  cook  book.  We  like  them 
both,  but  rather  prefer  the  second,  though 
we  add  to  the  flavoring  a  clove  of  garlic, 
which  is  a  matter  of  personal  taste.  Mrs. 
Rorer’s  recipe  for  this  catchup  contains 
asafetida  and  alcohol,  which  sounds  so 
weird  that  we  have  never  ventured  to  try 
it,  though  she  says  it  is  pronounced  per¬ 
fect.  We  infer  that  the  alcohol  is  used 
to  dissolve  the  asafetida,  as  the  gum  is 
not  readily  dissolved  by  heat.  No  doubt, 
in  the  catchup,  the  asafetida  gives  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  garlic,  as  its  strong,  fetid  odor 
is  distinctly  alliaceous  or  garlic-like,  but 
we  see  no  reason  for  using  it  in  place  of 
the  homely  vegetable. 

T  welve  tomatoes,  peeled ;  two  large 
onions,  four  green  peppers,  chopped  fine; 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  two  of  brown 
sugar,  two  of  ginger,  one  of  cinnamon, 
one  of  mustard,  one  nutmeg,  grated;  four 
cupfuls  vinegar.  Boil  all  together  for 
three  hours,  stirring  frequently;  bottle 
while  hot.  For  the  second  recipe,  skin 
the  tomatoes  and  cook  them  well.  Press 
through  a  sieve,  and  to  each  five  pints 
add  three  pints  of  good  vinegar.  Boil 
slowly  for  about  two  hours,  until  it  be¬ 
gins  to  thicken ;  then  add  one  tablcspoon- 
ful  of  ground  cloves,  one  tablespoonful 
allspice,  one  tablespoonful  cinnamon,  one 
tablespoonful  pepper,  and  three  grated 
nutmegs.  Boil  until  very  thick  (between 
six  and  eight  hours)  and  add  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  fine  salt.  When  thoroughly  cool 
bottle,  cork  and  seal  it. 

The  Hay-box  Cooker. 

A  few  years  ago  we  heard  much  of  the 
Aladdin  oven,  an  insulated  cooking  box 
whose  heat  was  supplied  by  a  kerosene 
lamp.  The  late  Edward  Atkinson  did 
much  to  disseminate  information  con¬ 
cerning  this,  considering  it  a  great  econ¬ 
omy,  and  he  gave  much  thought  to  its 
improved  construction.  Since  then  we 
have  learned  much  of  the  fireless  cooker 
described,  in  its  simplest  form,  as  the  hay- 
box  cooker.  The  principle  involved  is 
that  of  conservation  of  heat;  when  food 
is  boiling  rapidly  the  vessel  in  which  it 
is  contained  is  removed  from  the  stove, 
completely  insulated,  and  thus  kept  for  a 
number  of  hours  at  a  point  where  the 
cooking  will  continue.  Meat  stews,  pot 
roasts,  soups,  cereals,  and  all  vegetables 
that  require  long  slow  cooking  are  ex¬ 
cellent  prepared  in  this  way.  The  hay 
box  is  especially  useful  in  the  Summer  in 
avoiding  heat  as  well  as  saving  fuel,  and 
it  seems  a  necessity  to  any  economical 
housewife  who  uses  gas. 

In  its  simplest  form,  as  made  at  home, 
any  wooden  box  secured  at  the  grocer’s 
may  be  made  into  a  fireless  cooker,  by 
covering  it  inside  and  out  (including  a 
well-fitting  lid)  with  several  thicknesses 
of  paper.  It  is  then  well  stuffed  with 
hay.  The  food  is  put  in  granite  pails, 
with  tightly-fitting  lids ;  the  hay  stuffed 
around  on  all  sides,  the  box  closed,  and  a 
cover  put  over  all.  In  addition  to  the 
home-made  article,  the  “Mystic”  fireless 
cooker,  now  offered  for  sale  in  some  of 
the  large  stores,  carries  out  this  principle, 
only  instead  of  the  crude  hay-stuffed  af¬ 
fair  we  have  a  neat  varnished  box  look¬ 
ing  like  an  ice  chest,  which  is  provided 
with  a  number  of  cushions  stuffed  with 
insulating  material,  which  are  packed 
around  the  cooking  vessels. 

Of  course  the  use  of  this  hay  box 
seems,  at  first,  so  different  from  the  top 
of  the  stove  that  the  housekeeper  may  be 
puzzled,  especially  as  to  the  length  of 
time  required.  This  need  has  called  out 
“The  llay-Box  Cook  Book,”  by  Sarah 
Pamelia  Redfield,  a  modest  little  volume 
in  stiff  paper  covers,  which  tells  both 
how  to  make  the  box,  and  how  to  use  it. 
It  contains  58  recipes,  and  will  suggest 
many  more,  for  any  housekeeper  can 
adapt  her  own  ways  to  the  hay-box  after 
studying  the  instructions.  This  book  will 
be  very  helpful  to  anyone  wishing  to 
lighten  her  work  in  this  Way.  The  book 
costs  50  cents,  and  may  be  obtained  from 
the  author,  Sarah  Pamelia  Redfield,  819 
Chase  Avenue,  Rogers  Park,  Chicago. 
We  have  heard  of  several  farm  house¬ 
keepers  who  are  using  the  hay-box,  and 
hope  to  hear  of  many  more.  With  suffi¬ 
cient  hay-box  accommodations,  a  house¬ 
keeper  might  let  her  fire  go  out  after 
breakfast,  and  yet  have  an  ample  hot 


dinner  at  noon,  without  the  wasted  bent 
that  makes  the  kitchen  unfit  to  work  in. 
This  mode  of  cooking  has  long  been  used 
in  northern  Europe,  and  indeed  it  goes 
back  to  unknown  antiquity. 


Canning  Corn. 

This  recipe  for  canning  sweet  corn  has 
been  used  for  18  years,  and  it  never  failed. 
When  the  corn  is  just  right  shave  from 
the  cob  a  panful  at  a  time,  or  smaller 
amount;  have  the  cans  thoroughly  clean 
and  good  rubbers,  new  ones  preferred. 
Fill  in  the  can  a  layer  of  corn  raw  just 


5427  Men’s  Outing  Shirt, 
34  to  44  breast. 


as  it  comes  from  the  cob,  and  press  down 
in  the  can  till  most  of  the  kernels  are 
mashed,  with  a  small  rolling  pin  or  some¬ 
thing  like  it;  then  another  layer  and  press 
the  same  till  the  milk  comes  out  of  the 
corn,  then  another  layer  and  so  on  till  the 
can-  is  full,  and  last  press  the  top  till  the 
milk  runs  over  the  sides  of  the  can.  Wipe 
off  the  top  of  can,  clean  and  rinse  the  top 
and  rubber  in  clean  cold  water,  and  put 
on  can  as  tight  as  possible.  Place  right 
side  up  in  cold  water  and  heat  slowly 
till  it  comes  to  a  boil,  and  boil  for  three 
hours.  Take  out  of  the  water  and  tighten 
again;  set  away,  cover  over  with  a  cloth 
till  cold.  ARLIE. 

The  corn  should  be  canned  when  in  its 
best  condition  for  the  table,  not  too  hard, 
and  as  soon  after  being  taken  from  the 
stalk  as  practicable.  I  clean  the  silks 


5428  Boy’s  Russian  Suit, 
2  to  6  years. 


from  the  ears  with  a  stiff  scrub  brush  kept 
for  the  purpose,  and  cut  the  grain  from 
the  cob  with  a  sharp  knife,  without  cut¬ 
ting  the  cob.  Then,  into  a  porcelain  or 
aluminum  kettle,  without  any  water  more 
than  its  own  juice,  1  nut  12  cupfuls  of  the 
corn,  one  cupful  of  granulated  sugar  and 
one  cupful  of  salt,  mix  thoroughly  to¬ 
gether  and  let  stand  in  a  warm  place  two 
hours,  then  boil  in  the  kettle  10  minutes 
and  pack  in  glass  cans.  The  corn  should 
be  packed  in  the  cans  until  the  can  is 
filled  nearly  to  the  top,  but  do  not  fill  the 
can  too  full  of  corn,  as  the  brine  must 
cover  the  corn,  even  after  it  is  cold,  or 
the  corn  will  not  keep  so  well.  In  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  table,  put  it  into  a  colander 
with  small  holes  and  wash  in  several 
changes  of  water,  then  soak  in  cold  water 
for  two  hours,  or  until  the  corn  is  fresh 
enough,  and  cook  as  you  would  fresh 


corn.  I  use  milk  and  butter,  and  cook 
about  10  minutes.  A  friend  tells  me  she 
has  good  success  in  keeping  corn  put  up 
as  I  do,  except  that  she  usJes  a  little 
more  sugar  and  a  little  less  salt,  and 
her  corn  requires  no  soaking.  Her  for¬ 
mula  is:  15  cupfuls  of  corn,  one  cup  of 
salt  and  1)4  cupful  of  sugar.  1  purpose 
to  try  some  in  this  wav  this  year. 

_ MRS.  G.  H.  Y. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 


The  lamp  is  yet  to  be  made 
for  which  I  haven’t  made  a 
chimney  that  fits. 

Macbeth  on  lamp-chimneys 
means  fit  and  freedom  from 
all  chimney  troubles. 


The  outing  shirt  figured,  consists  of 
fronts  and  back.  When  the  yoke  is  used 
it  is  plaited  over  the  back  and  the  turn¬ 
over  collar  of  neck-band  is  seamed  to  the 
neck.  1  he  sleeves  are  in  regulation  style 
and  there  is  the  usual  box-plait  effect  at 
the  center  front.  The  quantity  of  mate¬ 
rial  required  for  the  medium  size  is  4 J4 
yards  27  or  3^4  yards  36  inches  wide. 
The  pattern  5427  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  34, 
36,  38,  40,  42  and  44-inch  bust  measure; 
price  10  cents. 

The  Russian  suit  shown  consists  of  the 
blouse  and  knickerbockers.  r\  he  blouse  is 
made  with  a  separate  shield  that  is  closed 
at  the  back,  and  itself  consists  of  the 
fronts  and  the  back.  It  is  finished  with 
the  big  sailor  collar  and  beneath  this  col¬ 
lar  is  buttoned  to  the  shield  while  the 
closing  below  the  collar  is  made  with  but¬ 
tons  and  buttonholes  worked  in  a  fiy.  The 
sleeves  are  tucked  to  give  a  box-plaited 
effect  at  their  lower  edge.  The  knicker¬ 
bockers  are  simply  full,  drawn  up  by 
means  of  elastic  inserted  in  the  hems.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size  (4  years)  is  3$4  yards  27,  2/g 
yards  36  or  2'/$  yards  44  inches  wide  with 
Wa  yards  of  wide  and  4^4  yards  of  nar¬ 
row  braid  to  trim  as  illustrated.  The  pat¬ 
tern  5428  is  cut  in  sizes  for  boys  of  2,  4 
and  6  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


A  Macbeth  chimney  doesn’t 
break  from  heat. 

My  Index  gives  a  fuller  explanation  of 
these  things,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Address ,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


TELEPHONES 

AND  LINE  MATERIAL  FOR 

FARMERS'  LINES 

so  simple  you  can  build  your  own  line. 
Instruction  book  and  price  list  free.  The 

Williams  Telephone  &  Supply  Co. 

78  Central  Ave.,  Cleveland, O. 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 


BY  USING  THE 

Rochester  Radiator 

Kits  any  Stovo  or  Furnace. 
Guaranteed  to  do  all  wo  claim 
or  money  refunded. 
Wrltefor  booklet  on  beating  homes. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 
3!)  Funnies  St.,  Korheater,  Pi  V. 


I’rice  from 
$•2.00  to 
$12.00 

For  hard  or 
soft  coal, 
wood  or  gas. 


WE’LL  PAY  THE 

and  send  4  Buggy  Wheels,  Steel 
With  Rubber  Tires,  <11  8.50.  Ir 
tread.  Top  Buggies,  $28-76:  Harness  $4.26.  Write  for 
catalog.  Learn  how  to  buy  direct.  Repair  Wheels  $3.75. 
Wagou  Umbrella  FRKK,  VV.R.  ROOK,  Cincinnati, O. 


FREIGHT 

Tire  on  .  *  7. 75. 
nfg.  wheelH  to  4 in. 


That  Dainty  MintCovered 
Candy  Coated 
Chewing  Gum 


Cljtclels 


At  All  the  Better  kind  of  Stores 
5  cents  the  Ounce 
or  in  5*., 10*. and  25<,Packels 


REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 

If  your  neighborhood  store  can’t  supply  you  send  us  10c  for  sample  packet. 

.  RANK  H.  FLEER  &  COMPANY,  INC.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Toronto.  Can  ! 

■B38&9MBEB - - 


Oar 

Oven 

Ther¬ 

mom¬ 

eters 

Make 

Good 


Wholesale  Prices  FRPE^DHT 

The  stove  you  select  is  sent  on  a  year’s  approval,  safe  delivery  ipiaran- 
teed,  freight  prepaid,  choice  of  latest  designs  and  appliances,  handsomely 
ornamented,  highly  polished,  ready  to  put  in  your  home.  The  real 

GOLD  COIN  stoves 
on  a  Year’s  Free  Trial 


Our  patent  grate  tree 
THE  GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


..  _ _ _ ! _ _ _ ly  oU 

years,  sent  directly  from  our  factory  («ave«  $8  to  $26  on  a  Btov.i  and,  if 
at  any  time  within  a  year  the  stove  is  not  perfectly  satisfactory  to  you, 
wo  will  return  your  money  and  take  tho  stove  hack.  Flrat,  write  for  our 
ILLUSTRATED  STOVE  BOOS-  -free  Learn  about  styles  and  prices  in  this 
famous  line — both  Range,  and  Heating  Stoves.  It  pays  to  get  a  good  stove. 

(Successor  to  Bussey  &  McLeod.  Est.  1860) 


HOWTNETELEP«ONE| 

HEIRSTHEEARMER 


YouWaotTbis  Free  Book] 

Of  course  you  need  a  telephone.  You  need  it 
for  business,  for  the  family,  in  sickness,  in  case 
of  fire,  or  in  danger  of  any  kind.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is — how  can  you  get  one  on  your  farm? 

T  his  little  book  which  we  send  free  the  same 
day  we  get  your  request  answers  the  question 
perfectly  and  tells  you  how  to  get  the  greatest 
convenience  of  the  twentieth  century  so  easily 
and  cheaply  that  it  becomes  a  positive  saving 
and  a  money-maker,  instead  of  an  expense.  It 
tells  all  about 

Stromberd-Carlson 
Telephones 

which  are  made  in  the  largest  independent  telephone 
plant  in  the  world.  These  are  the  best  instruments  for 
farmers’  lines,  because  they  have  been  constructed  by 
experts  for  this  particular  purpose.  They  are  described 
in  detail  in  the  booklet,  together  with  full  information 
on  the  organization  of  farmers’  lines,  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  built,  cost  of  material,  etc.  You  want 
this  book,  F  102“How  the  Telephone  Helps  the  Farmer.” 
Write  for  ii  today. 

Stromberd-Carlson 
Telephone  Mf{£.  Company 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  August  25.  1000.  wholesale  unless 
otherwise  specified.  The  prices  of  grain, 
butter,  cheese  and  eggs  are  based  on  the 
transactions  of  the  Produce  and  Mercantile 
exchanges,  with  such  revision  as  outside 
deals  noted  appear  to  warrant.  Prices  of 
other  products  are  from  reports  of  dealers, 
inquiries  and  observations  of  sales  in  the 
various  market  sections. 


GRAIN. 


Wheat.  No.  2.  red.  for  export  — 

@  79 

No.  1.  Northern  Duluth 

ins.  — 

fit  84% 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed . 

,  .  .  .  - 

fit1  57 

— 

fit  42 

Rye  . . . 

. . . .  — 

@  56 

HAY. 

\o  1  . 

.  .  .19.00 

@20.00 

No.  2  . 

.  ..17.00 

@18  OO 

.  .  .14.00 

fit  15.50 

Clover,  mixed  . 

@16.00 

fit  1 3.00 

STRAW. 

Long  rye  . 

...11 .00 

@12.00 

Short  and  oat . 

.  .  .  8.00 

@10.00 

MILK. 


New  York  Exchange  price  $1.41  per  40 
quart  can.  netting  2%  cents  per  quart  to 
20-cent  zone  shippers  who  Jiave  no  extra 
station  charges. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

Seconds  and  firsts . 

State  dairy,  best . 

Lower  grades  . 

Factory  . 

Renovated  . 

Packing  stock  . 


24 

@ 

— 

1 9  %  fit 

23 

—  ‘@ 

•Ml 

17 

(o' 

21 

1 4  14  fit 

IS 

14 

@ 

20 

14 

@ 

17 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy . 

Fair  to  good . 

Inferior  . 

Half  skims . 

Full  skims  . 


— 

@ 

12% 

12 

@ 

12% 

10 

(ft 

11 

9 

@ 

9% 

2 

@ 

o 

o 

EGGS. 

Selected,  white,  fancy . 

White,  good  to  choice . 

Mixed  colors,  extra . 

Lower  grades  . 

beAns. 

Marrow,  choice,  bush . 

Fair  to  good . 

Medium,  choice  . 

Common  to  good . 

Pea.  choice  . 

Fair  to  good . 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 

Pair  to  good . 

Wh’te  Kidney,  choice . 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice . 

Common  to  fair . 

German  crop  . 


26 

@  — 

23 

fit  24 

23 

fit  24 

15 

@  19 

2.90 

@2.95 

@2.85 

— 

@1.75 

fit  1.70 

fit  — 

1.40 

(a  1 .50 

3.12 

%  @3.1 5 

2.75 

fit  3.05 

@3.15 

1.55  @  — 


@  17 

11 

fit  1 2 

27 

@  30 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

No  new  apnles  in  yet. 

Cherries.  1900.  per  lb .  14  @  14% 

Raspberries,  State,  evap.,  1905, 

lb .  —  @  20% 

Blackberries,  3906.  lb .  —  @  10 


FRESH  FRUITS. 


Apples.  Duchess,  choice . 2.25  @3.00 

Williams  Early  Red . 3.00  @4.00 

Alexander  . 2.50  @4.00 

Wealthy  . 2.50  @3.50 

Maiden  Blush  . 2.25  @3.00 

Holland  Pippins  . 2.25  @2.75 

Orange  Pippin  . 2.25  @2.50 

Astrachan,  choice  . 2.00  @2.50 

Bough  . 2.00  @2.50 

Open  heads,  gbod  to  choice.  1.50  @2.50 

Open  heads,  poor  to  fair...  75  @1.25 

Jersey,  half-barrel  basket, 

fancy,  red  . 1.50  @1.75 

Pears.  Clapp’s  Favorite.  bbl..2.00  @3.25 

Bartlett  . 2.00  @3.50 

Bartlett.  Maryland  and  Dela¬ 
ware,  half-bbl.  basket...  75  @1.25 

Flemish  Beautv.  bid . 1.25  @1.50 

Tyson,  bbl . 1.50  @2.00 

Common  sorts,  barrel . 1.00  @1.50 


Flu  ms.  Summer  varieties, 


ca  rrier  .  5(1  @  1 .00 

10-lb.  basket  .  12  @  10 

State,  8-lb.  basket .  20  @  30 


Peaches,  Western  Maryland  & 

West  Virginia,  carrier. ,.  1.00  @3.00 

Western  Maryland  and  West 


Virginia,  basket  .......  35  @1.00 


carrier  .  <5  @  90 

Up-river,  Delaware,  case... 2.00  @2.25 

Md.  (k  Del.,  Moore’s  Early. 

carrier  . 1-00  @1.25 

Md.  &  Del.,  Champion,  car.  —  @  75 

Blackberries,  Jersey,  quart...  3  @  10 

Up-river,  quart . 0  @  12 

Huckleberries.  Jersey,  Del.  & 

Md.,  quart .  0  @11 

N.  Y.  &  Pa..  Mountain....  7  @  12 

Muskmelons,  Jersey,  crate  or 

basket  .  30  @  75 

Md.  &  Del.,  standard  crate.  40  @1.25 

Tennessee,  crate . 1.00  @2.25 

Colorado,  standard  crate.. 4.00  @5.00 

Colorado,  pony  crate . 2.50  @3.00 

Watermelons.  Virginia,  per 

steamer,  100 . 0.00  @10.00 

Del.  &  Md..  100 . 10.00  @30.00 


Rail  receipts,  per  carload.100.O0  @200.00 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Long  Island,  bbl... 1.50  @1.75 

Jersey  . 1.12  @1.75 

Southern  . 1.00  @1.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  S’n  yellow, 

bbl . 2.00  @2.50 

Southern,  white  yams . 1.00  @1.75 

Southern,  red . 1.00  fit  1.50 

Jersey,  basket . 1.25  @1.50 

Brussels  Sprouts,  quart .  10  @  15 

Beets.  100  bunches .  —  @1.00 

Carrots.  100  bunches .  —  @1.00 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  100..  1.50  @3.00 

Cucumbers,  Jersey  &  L.  I.  bbl. 1.00  @2.00 

Cucumber  Pickles,  per  1,000..  1.00  @3.00 

Corn.  Hackensack.  100 . 1.00  @1.50 

Other  Jersey,  100 .  00  @1.25 

Celery,  Michigan,  dozen .  15  fit  40 

Jersey  dozen .  10  @  35 

Cauliflowers  Long  Island,  bbl.  75  @2.00 

State,  fancy,  bbl . 5.00  @8.00 

Eggplants.  Jersey  box .  30  @  40 

Jersey,  half-bbl.  basket .  40  @  00 

Jersey,  bbl .  75  @1.00 

Lima  Beans,  half-bbl.  basket.  50  @1.50 

Lettuce.  Near-by,  bbl .  50  @1.00 

Western  N.  Y.,  basket .  50  @1.50 

W’n  N.  Y.,  2  dozen  box....  50  @1.00 

Onions,  Conn,  whl’e  bbl . 3.00  @3.50 

Connecticut  red . 1.75  @2.50 

Connecticut,  yellow . 1.75  @2.50 

State  &  W’n.  white,  crate.  1.00  @>  — 

Jersey,  white,  basket . 1.00  @  — 

Jersev  &  Pa.,  yellow,  bkt.  .  75  @  85 

L.  I.  &  Jersey,  red.  bbl _ 1.00  @1.50 

L.  T.  &  Jersey,  yellow,  bbl. ..1.00  @1.75 

Orange  Co.,  white,  bag.... 1.50  @2.50 

Orange  Co.,  red.  bag .  50  @1.50 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  hag.  ...1.00  @1.75 

Peppers,  Jersey  box .  30  @  40 

Jersey,  half-bbl.  basket....  40  @  00 

Jersey,  bbl .  75  @1.00 

Peas,  Western  N.  Y..  basket..  75  @1.50 

Western  N.  Y..  bag .  50  @1.25 

String  Beans.  Jersey,  basket..  50  @  75 

Long  Island  &  Jersey,  bag. .  30  @  00 

Western  N.  Y„  wax.  bskt..  50  @  75 

W’n  N.  Y..  green,  bskt .  00  fir  75 

Virginia,  basket .  35  @  50 

Squash.  Marrow,  bbl. -crate. .. .  75  @1.00 

Yellow,  crook-neck,  bld.-cr.  50  @  75 

White,  bbl. -crate .  50  @  75 

Turnips.  Rutabaga,  bbl .  —  @  75 

Tomatoes,  Up-river  &  Hacken¬ 
sack.  box .  50  @  75 

Jersey,  box .  25  @  50 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens .  —  @  15% 

Fowls  .  —  @  13% 

Roosters  .  —  @  8% 

Turkeys  .  13%  @  — 

Spring -ducks,  lb .  12  @  13 

Ducks,  pair .  50  @  80 

Geese,  pair .  90  @1.50 

Pigeons  .  20  @  25 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  11  @  13 

Spring  chickens,  fancy .  22  @  23 

Fair  to  good .  14  @  19 

Fowls  .  12%  @  14 

Ducks,  Spring .  10  @  12 

Geese  .  —  @  18 

Squabs,  best . 3.00  @3.50 

Lower  grades . 1.25  @2.50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 3.90  @0.05 

Bulls  . 2.50  @3.75 

Cows  . 1.00  @3.75 

Calves  . 5.50  @9.00 

Sheep  . 3.25  @5.50 

Lambs  . 6.50  @8.75 

Hogs  .  —  @6.75 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  for  ton  lots,  smaller  quantities  pro¬ 
portionately  higher. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  ton .  —  @51.50 

Muriate  of  potash.  2,010  lbs..  —  @41.85 

Sulphate  of  potash.  2,010  lbs.  —  @48.15 

Dried  blood  .  —  @53  00 

Kainit  . —  @11.00 

Acid  phosphate  .  —  @11.00 

Basic  slag.  2.010  lbs .  —  @17.55 

Peruvian  guano,  Chincha .  —  @40.50 

_  Lobos  .  —  fill  30.00 

Ground  bone .  —  @*>8  00 

Copper  sulphate,  bbl.  lots.  lb.  —  @"  6% 

Sulphur  flowers,  bbl.  lots....  —  @  2% 

Water  glass,  bbl.  lots . —  @  2 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

Retail  prices  at  New  York. 

Timothy,  bu.  of  45  lbs .  $3.50 

Blue  Grass,  bu.  of  14  lbs .  2!so 

Orchard  Grass.  14  lbs .  2.75 

Red  Top,  30  lbs .  (j@0 

Alfalfa,  lb .  .op 

Medium  Red  Clover,  ll> . .  ”  ’20 


As  Egg  Message. — The  Portland  Oregonian 
says  that  a  housewife  in  Portland  wrote  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  about  an  egg: 
“The  ‘Housewife’  says  she  purchased  eggs 
from  her  corner  grocer,  whom  she  had  no  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  was  otherwise  than  an  honest 
man,  and  which  were  represented  as  being 
fresh  from  the  ranch.  Just  as  she  was 
serving  her  husband’s  breakfast  the  other 
morning  she  happened  to  notice  the  shell  of 
one  of  the  eggs,  and  was  astonished  to  find 
the  following  inscription  written  thereon : 
‘Jess  Simpson,  Concordia.  Kan.,  June  14. 
Write.’  ‘If  Mr.  Simpson  is  matrimonially  in¬ 
clined,’  wrote  (lie  woman  to  Mr.  Giltner,  ‘his 
egg  has  unfortunately  fallen  into  wrong 
hands.’  ” 


barns,  poultry  housed,  outbuildings,  or  even  your  residence,  use 
the  “Grand  Old  Roofing”— RUBEROID.  You  can  apply  it 
yourself.  We  furnish  Free  all  the  necessary  fixtures.  No 
experience  required. 

During  the  hot  summer  Ruberoid  will  not  melt  because  it 
contains  no  tar.  It  will  stand  the  cold  of  winter  because  it  retains 
its  pliability  indefinitely.  Sparks  or  burning  brands  will  not  ignite  it. 

For  your  own  safety,  look  for  the  registered  trade  mark 
.“RUBEROID,”  stamped  on  the  under  side  every  four  feet. 
None  other  is  genuine.  Send  for  samples  and  Booklet  R. 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 


OAKHURST  FARM 
PRINCE  ALBAN  De  KOL  OAKHURST, 

No.  417XL:.  Born,  October  8.  1904. 

Sire  BROOKSIDE  KING  De  KOL,  27209.  He  by 
De  Kol  2d’s  Butter  Boy  3d.,  211200. 

Dam  SAUCY  CLARA  BARTON,  44600.  A.  R.  O. 
4651.  Milk,  393  lbs.;  Butter,  15  lbs.  5.2  oz.;  Fat,  12.258 
lbs.;  per  cont3.i.  First  check  for  $50  takes  him. 

EONA  De  KOL  BURKE  HERO, 

No.  42035.  Boru,  April  19,  1905. 

Sire  HERO  De  KOL  BURKE.  He  by  De  Kol 
Burke,  A.  R.  O.  22991.  27  A.  R.  O,  Daughters. 

Dam  MARSHLAND  EONA,  72589.  A.  R.  O.  4606. 
Milk,  386.8  lbs.;  Fat,  12.597  lbs.:  Butter,  15.746  lbs.  at 
80  per  cent.  First  check  for  $50  takes  him. 

PIETERJE  ARTIS  PRINCE  OAKHURST 

No.  41989.  Born,  January  11,  1905. 

Sire  BROOKSIDE  KING  De  KOL,  27209.  He  by  De 
Kol  2d’s  Butter  Boy  3d,  23260.  45  A.  R.  O.  Daughters. 

Dam  PIETERJE  QUEEN  CUZA,  50225.  A.  R.  O. 
5468.  Butter,  20.789  lbs.  In  14  days,  41.14  lbs.  First 
check  for  $75  takes  him. 

A.  L.  BROCKWAY, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  3.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

$3  for  $1,$10  for  $5,  $M>  for  $25,  $!OOfor  $50, 
$1,060  for  $500,  $5,000  for  $3,500. 

This  represents  only  the  fair  profit  in  keeping  reg 
istered  Holstein  cattle  such  as  can  be  bought  at  Star 
Farm.  You  take  no  risk.  Your  legitimate  profits  are 
greater  than  are  offered  in  any  other  business  to-day. 
Highest  testimonials  from  those  that  have  tried  reg¬ 
istered  Hoisteins  and  made  them  pay. 

Illustrated  circulars  and  valuable  information  sent 
free  on  application. 

Horace  L.  Bronson,  Dept.  D,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  PIGS 

for  sale.  June  19th  and  24th  farrow.  Write 

W.  SWARTZ,  .Slielly,  Pennsylvania. 


rOLLIE  PUPS,  Shropshire  Rams.  Buff  Orpington 
^  and  Barred  Rock  Chickens.  Stock  right,  prices 
right.  W.  A.  BOTHERS,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


Appl  es,  Pe  ars, 

Peaches.  Plums  and  all  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
Fancy  eggs  and  choice  farm  products.  Write  us 
what  you  have  to  offer. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  N.Y. 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

R.  R.  Agency  Work  and  Type-writing 

Largext  System  of  Telegraph  Schools  In  America.  Endorsed 
by  Kail  road  Officials.  Operators  always  in  demand.  Woseouro 
positions  for  our  graduates.  Students  can  enter  any  tima 
MORSE  SOUOOL  OV  TELEGRAPHY  CO. 
Cincinnati,  O.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Atlanta,  Qa.;  La  Crosse,  Wis.; 
Texarkana.  Texas.  Write  for  free  illustrated  oatalog  to 

The  MORSE  SCHOOL  of  TELEGRAPHY  CO. 
39  Opera  Place,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


WANTED 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

F.  D.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St.,  N,Y. 


A  M  T  C  r\  anywhere,  to  rent  a  good  dairy 
l  farm  furnished  with  10  or  15 
good  cows  and  necessary  tools  to  operate,  for  ‘a  share. 
'  iress  GEO.  WHET.SON,  P.  O.  Box 718  Sebring,  O. 


good 
Addr 

MAN  OR 
WOMAN 


wanted  to  travel,  distribute 
samples  and  employ  agents.  $18 
a  week,  expenses  advanced.  Lo¬ 
cal  manager  and  canvassers  also. 

ZIEGLER  CO.,  270  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 


WANTFn-Ul]married  Pmiltryman  for  small  private 
TlHlllLU  place.  Laying-house,  capacity  500  liens. 
Brooder-house,  1,900  chicks.  Twenty  colony  houses, 
incubator  cellar.  Only  experienced  man  with  first- 
class  references  need  apply.  Address,  stating  refer¬ 
ences,  age,  wages,  etc.,  M.  C.  O.,  care  Rukal  New- 
Yobker,  New  York. 


EADUED  ULf  AftlTCfl-A  capable  energetic 
rwimcn  VI  All  I  Cll  single  man  ns  work¬ 
ing  farmer  on  a  Jersey  dairy  farm  where  certified 
milk  is  produced,  no  drinkers.  Man  must  come  of 
good  stock  and  give  references.  Also  herdsman 
wanted  of  identical  qualifications.  Modern  barn  and 
all  conveniences.  State  wages.  One  mile  from  city. 

ULSTKBDORP  FARMS, 

Highland  Landing,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


COB  SALK— 100  acre  farm  in  Vermont.  Grows 
1  hay,  strawberries,  plums,  apples,  some  lumber  and 
growing  timber.  Price  $1,200.  Box  76,  Jamaica,  Vt. 


FAD  Cll  C-A  SMALL  FRUIT.  TRUCK  AND 
rUll  OMLE.  Poultry  Farm.  Compact  and  valu¬ 
able.  Writo  HIRAM  S.  HAVES,  Box30,  Oneco, Conn. 


COR  SAXE.— Farm  of  about  70  acres,  Chenango 
*  Co.,  N.  Y.,  well  watered.  20  acres  woodland,  keeps 
10  cows,  one  pair  horses  and  some  young  stock.  Build¬ 
ings  in  good  repair.  4  miles  from  railroad;  creamery, 
mail  daily,  telephone.  W.  H.  C.,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


□  I  C  ACC  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
I  LLnuL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries, 
Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  Si  36  Little  1  3tli  St.,  New  York. 


CARRIAGE  WASHER 

Makes  it  easy  to  keep  youi  carriage orauto 
clean  with  little  work.  Washes  perfectly 
and  can’t  scratch  or  mar  thefinish  of  vehicle. 

NO  WET  HANDS 

where  Ideal  is  used.  Saves  its  cost  in  a 
month  in  time  and  labor. 

Made  of  solid  brass.  Practically  inde¬ 
structible.  Send  for  one  to-day.  Price 
$3.00  delivered  anywhere.  Money  back  if 
you’re  not  satisfied. 

Booklet  free. 

IDEAL  CARRIAGE  WASHER  CO., 
100  Lenox  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  BREAKFAST  SET. 

This  is  a  premium  we  have  secured  espe 
cially  for  the  good  women  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
family.  It  is  a  beauty,  and  we  are  able  to 
give  it  great  bargain  in  it. 


It  is  a  31-piece  breakfast  set  in  Prince 
decoration,  which  is  a  beautiful  pure  gold  bor¬ 
der  with  a  deealcomania  (lower  in  the  centre 
of  each  piece.  The  flower  is  fixed  perma¬ 
nently  by  this  process,  and  the  design  is  very 
pretty  and  popular.  The  set  consists  of  six 
plates,  six  cups,  six  saucers,  six  butters,  six 
oatmeal  and  one  meat  plate. 

We  will  send  this  set  by  express  safely 
packed  to  every  woman  reader  who  will  send 
us  a  club  of  five  new  yearly  subscribers, 
at  $1  each.  The  new  subscribers  will  get  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  a  year,  and  a  copy 
of  “The  Farmer’s  Garden,”  described  pre¬ 
viously.  Now7,  ladies,  this  is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Get  after  your  friends ;  you  ought 
to  have  a  set. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 


lm 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


BARN  PASTURE  FOR  COWS. 

Part  III. 

For  the  station  farm  Prof.  Voorhees 
considers  cow  peas  very  desirable  as  a 
soiling  crop.  There  has  been  great  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  expressed  regarding 
the  value  of  cow  peas  north  of  Philadel¬ 
phia — so  much  so  that  I  would  hesitate 
to  advise  the  average  reader  to  sow 
them  heavily  without  first  experimenting. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  their  value 
at  New  Brunswick,  both  as  green  forage 
and  when  cured  into  hay.  They  make 
their  best  growth  in  hot  weather,  and  are 
as  sensitive  to  frost  as  beans.  There  are 
many  varieties  and  in  order  to  learn 
which  was  best  for  central  New  Jersey 
careful  experiments  were  conducted.  Red 
Ripper,  Black-eye  and  Wonderful  have 
made  the  best  showing,  and  are  probably 
safest  to  plant.  The  culture  is  much  like 
that  of  beans — the  cow  peas  being  drilled 
about  2'A  feet  apart.  They  come  up  like 
beans,  and  are  cultivated  by  horse  power 
until  the  vines  begin  to  run.  This  cul¬ 
tivation  keeps  down  the  weeds,  and  after 
the  vines  get  well  started  they  make  such 
a  thick  mat  that  the  weeds  are  controlled. 
They  can  be  sown  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  middle  or  end  of  July  with 
fair  prospect  for  a  good  crop.  Thus  they 
can  be  made  to  follow  rye,  oats  and  peas, 
grass  or  millet.  In  some  cases  Crimson 
clover  can  be  seeded  among  the  cow  peas 
so  as  to  follow  when  the  vines  are  cut, 
but  this  does  not  always  succeed,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  cow  peas  make  a  very 
rank  growth.  Prof.  Voorhees  prefers 
cow  peas  to  Soy  beans.  The  peas  give 
a  heavier  yield,  and  are  a  surer  crop. 
The  best  varieties  for  soiling  are  the 
erect-growing  sorts,  which  grow  some¬ 
times  over  two  feet  before  they  begin  to 
run  or  trail  upon  the  ground.  Where 
the  ground  is  fit  and  the  climate  not  too 
cold  the  cow  pea  makes  an  excellent  for¬ 
age  crop,  as  it  sprouts  readily  and  makes 
a  very  quick  growth. 

The  different  seedings  at  the  station 
gave  an  average  of  over  (S/  tons  of  green 
forage  per  acre,  with  a  cost  of  about  $1.50 
per  ton.  As  wc  saw  in  the  table  printed 
last  week,  the  cow-pea  forage  'ranks  well 
with  Red  clover.  As  for  the  hay  or  dried 
vines,  it  is  by  analysis  superior  to  good 
clover  hay,  though  to  look  at  it  for  the 
first  time  a  stranger  to  it  could  hardly 
believe  this.  At  the  station  cow  pea  feed¬ 
ing  begins  about  the  middle  of  August, 
and  continues  through  the  season.  The 
soil  where  the  crop  is  grown  always 
shows  improvement  in  following  crops, 
for  cow  peas  arc  peculiarly  valuable  for 
obtaining  nitrogen  from  the  air.  In  some 
cases  cow  peas  are  planted  in  the  corn. 
When  the  corn  stands  about  four  inches 
high  the  cow  peas  are  drilled  with  the 
corn  planter,  so  as  to  run  about  three 
inches  to  one  side  of  the  corn  rows.  .Then 
all  may  be  cut  together  and  fed  green 
or  cut  into  the  silo — for  cow  pea  vines 
alone  or  mixed  with  corn  make  excellent 
silage. 

To  show  the  value  of  cow  pea  hay  an 
experiment  was  carried  out  in  which  for 
a  number  of  days  cows  were  fed  on  silage 
and  a  good  grain  ration.  'They  were  then 
changed  to  silage  and  cow-pea  hay,  and 
then  back  again  in  such  a  way  that  as  the 
milk  was  weighed  and  carefully  examined 
it  was  possible  to  compare  accurately  the 
cow-pea  hay  with  the  grain.  The  result 
was  that  the  hay  fully  replaced  the  grain 
in  the  ration,  producing  practically  the 
same  amount  of  milk  and  butter  at  much 
less  cost.  If  well-cured  cow-pea  vines 
could  be  ground  into  a  coarse  meal  they 
would  very  nearly  take  the  place  of  wheat 
bran.  _  h.  vv.  c. 

PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

The  Massachusetts  cranberry  crop  promises 
to  be  considerably  larger  than  last  year. 

Ox  October  1  a  parcels  post  agreement 
with  Denmark  will  be  in  effect.  The  limit  of 
weight  will  be  four  pounds  six  ounces  and  the 
rate  12  cents  per  pound. 

By  May  1,  1008,  all  railroads  in  this  coun¬ 
try  must  dispose  of  their  direct  or  indirect 
holdings  of  coal  properties.  This  law  was 
passed  by^  Congress  on  account  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  independent  coal  men  that  they 


could  not  get  coal  from  the  mines  on  so 
favorable  terms  as  those  dealers  who  were 
known  to  be  figureheads  for  railroad  owner¬ 
ship.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  whether 
the  railway  lawyers  will  be  able  to  devise 
ways  of  dodging  the  intent  of  the  law  while 
nominally  complying. 

"Mere  we  are  with  this  lot  of  peppers  and 
eggplants  on  our  hands,  and  it  is  nearly  nine 
o'clock.  Five  or  six  ljobrs  ago  they  would 
have  sold  for  25  cents  per  barrel  more  than 
they  will  bring  now,”  said  a  produce  dealer 
who  takes  pride  in  his  ability  to  sell  quick¬ 
ly  and  to  advantage.  This  man’s  store  is 
opened  very  early,  about  1  A.  M.  1 1  is  trucks 
were  at  the  car  containing  these  peppers  and 
eggplants  before  midnight,  but  it  happened 
that  in  the  same  car  was  a  small  shipment 
for  another  house  that  does  not  open  until 
0  A.  M„  and  the  railroad  company  refused 
to  allow  the  first  man  to  take  his  part  until 
tlie  other  receiver  was  there.  So  instead  of 
being  sold  out  at  3  or  4  A.  M.  the  peppers 
and  eggplants  were  hanging  around  at  0 
A.  M.,  and  buyers  scarce.  The  result  is  that 
the  shipper  will  get  about  $25  less  for  the 
lot,  and  will  doubtless  feel  that  he  has  not 
been  well  treated  by  the  commission  man. 

A  Shrewd  Game. — A  Syrian  recently 
arrested  for  smuggling  goods  into  New  York 
claimed  to  be  an  importer  of  peas  and  nuts 
on  which  only  a  nominal  duty  is  levied. 
In  tlie  packages  of  dried  peas  were  found 
small  rolls  of  expensive  lace,  handmade 
Syrian  goods,  dutiable  at  no  per  cent.  The 
lace  found  in  four  packages  of  peas  was 
valued  at  about  $3,000.  It  was  in  rolls 
about  the  size  of  sausages,  wrapped  in  plain 
cloth.  On  this  lot  alone  the  importer  would 
have  made  about  $1,000  in  addition  to  his 
regular  profits.  The  difficulties  in  the  work 
of  customhouse  inspection  are  numerous.  It 
seems  an  impossibility  to  examine  the  en¬ 
tire  contents  of  every  package,  yet  unless 
this  is  done  the  inspector  can  never  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  is  not  letting  something  valu¬ 
able  go  through,  as  in  the  case  of  this  lace 
packed  in  dried  peas.  Syrians  and  other 
foreigners  are  often  seen  on  the  streets  and 
at  seashore  resorts,  selling  expensive  hand- 
woven  or  knit  goods  at  much  lower  prices 
than  the  same  things  can  be  bought  for  in 
regular  stores.  No  doubt  many  of  these 
things  are  smuggled. 

Nearly  two  months  ago  a  reader  sent  two 
cheeses  to  a  commission  house  in  New  York. 
For  six  months  he  heard  nothing  from  them. 

I  called  at  tlie  place.  They  were  apologetic 
and  promised  to  fix  it  up.  as  it.  had  been 
overlooked.  A  week  passed  without  any  “fix¬ 
ing  up."  On  calling  again  yesterday  I  was 
told  that  the  check  had  just  been  sent.  Per¬ 
haps  it  has.  They  were  again  very  sorry  that 
it  happened  and  asked  whether  I  could  not 
get  this  shipper  to  send  them  some  eggs. 
They  could  return  him  25  cents  for  brown  and 
30  for  white.  This  is  certainly  a  very  good 
offer  at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  the  egg  trade 
is  glad  to  sell  best  white  for  26.  This  30- 
cent  business  is  only  a  “bluff.”  The  slip¬ 
pery  commission  man  thought  I  would  at 
once  write  tlie  shipper  to  send  on  the  eggs, 
in  which  case  they  would  probably  hold  him 
u)i  in  the  same  way  as  with  the  cheese,  or 
claim  that  tlie  eggs  were  broken  or  under 
grades  as  an  excuse  for  a  heavy  dock  in  price. 
There  is  a  good  margin  of  profit  in  the  but¬ 
ter.  cheese,  egg  or  fruit  and  vegetable  busi¬ 
ness.  handled  on  a  fair  and  square  basis, 
and  there  are  dozens  of  houses  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  just  this  way,  but  they  are  not  now 
soliciting  shipments  with  the  promise  of  four 
or  five  cents  above  market  prices,  as  in  the 
case  of  those  dealers  who  are  working  as 
near  as  they  can  to  the  fraud  line  without 
having  their  mail  stopped  or  getting  in  jail. 
Not  long  ago  a  shipment  of  100  tubs  of  but¬ 
ter  was  consigned  to  a  New  York  house.  The 
butter  came  by  express,  but  the  New  York 
officials  of  the  express  company  in  charge  of 
delivery  refused  to  deliver  the  butter  to  the 
consignees,  turning  it  over  to  a  house  that 
bandies  their  “refused”  shipments.  Their 
suspicions  were  well  founded.  In  a  few  days 
the  house  to  which  the  butter  had  been  con¬ 
signed  failed.  That  express  company  de¬ 
serves  at  least  one  credit  mark  for  intelli¬ 
gent  and  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  a 
patron. 

That  10  per  cent  Union  Pacific  dividend 
deal  may  be  variously  considered  as  a  good 
tiling,  a  piece  of  unmitigated  rascality  or  a 
joke,  depending  on  whether  one  is  on  the 
winning  or  losing  side,  or  on  the  outside, 
which  is  perhaps  the  safest.  As  to  keeping 
secrets,  however,  those  directors  are  a  great 
success,  for  the  public,  with  the  exception 
of  the  favored  ones,  had  no  idea  that  the 
dividend  wo.uld  be  more  than  five  or  six  per 
cent  until  the  10  per  cent  announcement  was 
made  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  There  has  been 
a  large  amount  of  discussion  as  to  whether 
the  way  tills  matter  was  handled  was  right 
or  excusable.  But  this  seems  a  waste  of  time 
and  words,  much  like  searching  for  shining 
examples  of  compliance  with  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  in  a  horse  trade  or  poker  game. 
Good  management  and  great  prosperity  in  the 
sections  covered  by  the  Union  Pacific  have 
changed  it  from  practical  bankruptcy  only  a 
few  years  ago  to  a  paying  property,  and  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  men  schooled  in 
a  lifetime  of  stock-jobbing  would  neglect  an 
opportunity  to  make  millions  by  the  conceal¬ 


ment  of  facts  and  the  publication  of  things 
that  the  unwary  may  unwisely  consider  facts, 
which  combine  to  make  what  is  commonly 
known  as  a  stock  deal.  The  Union  Pacific 
has  made  money  enough  to  pay  10  per  cent, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  enormous  grain  crops 
to  haul  the  intimation  is  that  dividends  will 
continue  the  same  or  greater.  People  are 
crazy  to  buy,  because  a  stock  that  will  pay 
this  sum  is  sure  to  be  worth  more  than  the 
present  going  price.  When  a  stock  is  boom¬ 
ing  and  people  ready  to  pay  more  than  it  has 
ever  brought  before  tlie  sellers  pick  up  an 
easy  profit.  If  these  sellers  know  when  the 
boom  is  coming,  in  fact  make  it  and  time 
its  arrival  to  the  fraction  of  a  minute,  they 
will  be  likely  to  have  a  large  amount  of  stock 
on  hand  to  sell,  and  the  profits  will  steadily 
jingle  info  their  pockets,  while  the  hopeful 
buyers  are  loading  up.  These  buyers  may 
make  an  equal  profit,  but  the  seller  has  an 
immediate  and  sure  tiling  out  of  a  situation 
lie  lias  created.  The  realities  of  future  divi¬ 
dends  will  depend  on  crops,  trade  and  the 
will  of  those  in  control  of  the  road.  If  it 
seems  desirable  to  increase  their  holdings,  a 
little  mar>'->uIation  will  depress  the  price  and 
make  an  equally  good  time  to  buy. 

w.  w.  H. 

SALE  FOR  WATER  GLASS  EGGS. 

Will  you  inform  me  whether  eggs  pre¬ 
served  in  water  glass  have  ever  been  placed 
on  the  market  as  such,  and  if  so.  where, 
and  how  the  price  compares  with  the  price 
of  fresh  eggs?  c.  M.  E. 

B  loss  vale,  N.  Y. 

We  know  of  no  eggs  which  were  preserved 
in  water  glass  that  have  been  marketed  here. 
There  are  a  great  many  ways  of  preserving 
eggs,  but  we  have  found  that  the  cheapest 
and  best  way  to  preserve  eggs  for  all-around 
use  was  by  holding  them  in  cold  storage. 
We  could  not  give  you  the  value  of  any  eggs, 
no  matter  how  they  were  preserved,  unless 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  investigating  them 
and  judging  of  their  quality  for  ourselves. 
Baltimore.  bi.atter  bros. 

The  best  method  of  preserving  eggs  is  in 
some  good  chemical  cold  storage  house,  held 
steady  at  30  to  31  degrees,  with  proper 
ventilation.  An  egg  eandler  or  anyone  experi¬ 
enced  in  handling  eggs  can  readily  distin¬ 
guish  a  storage  egg,  limed  egg  or  any 
other  kind  of  preserved  eggs  from  fresh  eggs. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  preserved  in  water 
glass.  JOHN  C.  QUICK. 

New  York. 

INTESTINAL  DISEASES  IN  HENS. 

Will  you  help  us  with  our  hens?  We  have 
a  flock  of  30  B.  P.  Rock  hens,  and  they  seem 
to  have  some  bowel  trouble.  Droppings  are 
green  and  white,  and  two  or  three  have  died. 
On  examination  we  find  liver  and  heart  ap¬ 
parently  healthy,  and  The  intestines  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  little  white  lumps  from  the  size 
of  a  pin’s  head  up  to  the  size  of  a  pea,  and 
there  was  in  one  of  them  a  sac  as  large  as  a 
small  egg,  filled  with  a  watery  fluid.  The 
hens  are  dopy  a  week  or  two,  and  then  die. 

I  feed  wheat,  barley,  little  corn,  mash  of 
middling  and  vegetables,  plenty  of  grit,  oys¬ 
ter  shells,  green  stuff.  They  are  tip-top 
layers.  s.  c. 

Massachusetts. 

This  a  very  good  ana  intelligent 
description  of  the  trouble  with  the  hens, 
and  as  I  have  not  had  anything  of  that 
kind  in  my  flock,  I  sent  the  description 
of  the  case  to  two  professors  of  poultry 
culture,  one  of  whom  writes  that  the 
nodules  or  lumps  on  the  intestines  are 
caused  by  the  attacks  of  a  small  worm. 
He  does  not  give  a  remedy,  but  I  should 
think  a  dose  or  two  of  any  vermifuge 
which  can  be  obtained  at  any  drug  store 
would  be  tlie  proper  remedy ;  the  dose 
of  course  to  be  proportioned  to  hen  size. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  last  three 
words  of  this  correspondent’s  letter  con¬ 
tain  the  keynote  of  his  trouble ;  “Are 
tip-top  layers,”  lie  writes.  Perhaps  the 
hens  have  been  pushed  for  eggs  a  little 
too  much ;  in  other  words,  have  been 
overfed ;  and  I  would  suggest  that  he 
cuts  down  the  quantity  of  feed  for  a  while, 
even  if  fewer  eggs  are  obtained.  If  they 
are  fed  three  times  a  day  cut  out  the 
noon  meal,  feeding  the  mash  at  night  and 
mixing  some  hard  grain  in  the  mash  so 
the  gizzard  will  have  some  work  to  do. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


TIIEB92SMD 


TRADt 


The  Boot  for  wear,  and  the  Brand 
to  distinguish  it  from. the  kind 
made  from  remelted  junk  rubber. 
Buffalo  Brand  boots  are  made  from 
pure  new  rubber  on  light  canvas, 
and  won’t  crack.  Send  for  our 
booklet  C,  and  enclose  lOcts.  to 
cover  postage  and  packing  and  we 
will  send  you  our  handsome  Buf¬ 
falo  Watch  Fob  FREE. 

WM.  H.  WALKER  &  C0„ 

77-83 So.  Purl  Si.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Scratched  Till  Blood  Ran. 

Scales  on  Face  and  Head— Threw  Off  Lit¬ 
tle  Watery  Substance — Complete 
Cure  by  Cuticura  Kennedies. 

“I  will  be  glad  to  give  anybody  suffer¬ 
ing  from  eczema  any  information  regard¬ 
ing  Cuticura  Remedies.  When  my  little 
girl  was  about  a  year  and  a  half  old  there 
developed  small  pimples  on  her  face, 
which  went  into  a  scale  which  threw  off  a 
little  watery  substance.  Her  head  was 
also  affected  with  it.  She  used  to  scratch 
until  it  bled,  making  very  bad  sores.  We 
tried  two  or  three  salves,  including  borax. 
They  did  not  do  any  good,  so  I  got  some 
Cuticura  Soap  first,  and  then  used  the 
Cuticura  Soap,  Ointment  and  Pills.  They 
completely  cured  her,  and  we  have  had 
no  more  bother  with  it.  VVm.  F.  Knox, 
1216  So.  35th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June 
10,  1905.” 


D  H  II  II  I  C  D  D  I  C  Breeders  of  high  class 
D  U  11  II  I  C  OIlMt  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
pnill  TRY  FARM  White  Leghorn  Chickens 
rUULIIll  mnm,  an(i  Mammoth  Pekin 

NpUf  Rnnliollo  N  Y  Ducks,  winners  of  22  rib- 
IlCn  flUlillGlIC,  Hi  I  ■  boils  at  last  Madison 
Square  Garden  and  Poughkeepsie  shows.  Special 
bargain  prices  during  tlie  Summer  and  early  Fall  of 
mated  pens  of  10  yearling  hens  and  one  selected  cock¬ 
erel  of  a  tine  breed.  Single  or  Rose  Comb  White 
Leghorns.  $15.00  per  pen.  1.000  laying  pullets  now 
ready.  Choice  mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  for  breeding, 
$1  each  for  any  number.  Selected  breeders,  $1.50  each. 


PFKIN  DUCK'S  Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  Fall 
"  *7 M u lx °  show  birds  from  yards  contain¬ 

ing  1  irst  Prize  pair  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  1905,  also 
many  other  winners.  Let  ns  know  vour  wants,  $1.00 
to  $5.00  each.  WALTER  McKWAN,  Lauder- 
dale  Farm,  Loudonville,  Albany  Co.,  N  Y. 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys. 


oihil  o.  u.  vv m i c  Lcununno 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  1904-05.  Cockerels  and 
i  ullets,  five  months  old,  $1.00  each.  Catalogue  free 
C  .  H.  ZIMMER,  It.  I).  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 
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Var  s  Poultry.  Pigeons,  Parrots.  Dogs,  Cats 
ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  00  p.  hook.  10c 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8,  Telford, Pa 


EDWARD  G.  NOONAN,  MSTA 

Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Poultry.  Prices  reasonable 


SPECIAL 

L.  C. 


R  c.  W.  LEGHORNS.  W 
1’.  ROCKS.  EGGS  5c.  EACH 
STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

HILLS,  Delaware,  O. 


SQUABS 


are  raised  in  one  month: 
bring  big  prices.  Money 
makers  for.poultrymen,/ 
farmers,  women. 

Send  for  our  Free  Book  and  learn  this,- 
rich  industry.  Correspondence  invited ,1V 

>/  Plymouth  Rock  Squall  Co., 

^335  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass.viy 


[CAPON 

TOOLS 


Big  Profits  in  Capons 

Gaponizing  is  easy— soon 
learned.  Complete  outfit  with 
free  instructions  postpaid 
$2.50.  Capon  book  free. 

GEO.  P.  PILLING  &  SON, 

2233  Arch  St., Philadelphia,  Pa. 


15,000  FERRETS,  K;- 

illustrated  ferret  book  published.  48pag 
°J  Practical  experience  from  a  life  stu< 
or  these  useful  little  animals,  telling  ho 
to  successfully  breed  and  work  ferrets,  how  ferre 
clear  buildings  of  rats,  drive  rabbits  from  burrow 
Price  list  free.  Samuel  farxswoktii,  MidiiMonn,  oh 


Kplorama  Farm  Berkshires 

ARE  BRED  RIGHT;  GROWN  RIGHT,  AND  SOLD  RIGHT. 

Choice  Breeding  Stock  of  the  most  popular  imported 
and  American  bred  strains.  Would  be  pleased  to 
describe  them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


ERSEY  REDS,  CHESTER  WHITES. 

Choice  pigs-any  age  of  the  highest  standard. 
Write  for  prices  and  state  age  wanted. 

HOLMES  SEED  CO.,  Hnrrhsburg,  Penn. 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

suitable  for  Farmers’  flocks,  in  good  field  condition, 
at  $80  each.  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston;  New  York. 

FflR  ^Al  F-Ho,8tein-Fl’le8ian  Spring  Bull 
IUI1  OnLL  Calves,  from  advanced  registry  dams 
Prices  low  considering  quality.  Write  promptly 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


Wire  F ence  9Qr 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  “  7^* 
Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wire. 
Catalog  offences,  tools  and  supplies  FREK 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MASON  FENCE  CO.  Box  <17,  Leesburg,  (j. 


FROST 


WIRE 

FENCE 


Made  of  the  best  hard  coiled  spring  steel  wire.  Un¬ 
equaled  for  strength  and  durability.  Will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Agents  li ’anted. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  hustling  farmers.  Write  for 
terms.  Tlie  Frost  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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HEAVIEST  FEFCE  MADE 

'All No.  9  Steel  Wire.  WeLOilvanlzed.  Weighs 
lA  more  than  most  fences.  1  ♦>  to  8f»e  per  rod 
delivered.  We  sell  all  kinds  offence  wireat 
wholesale  prices.  Write  for  fence  hook  show¬ 
ing  llOstyles.  The  Brown  Fence  and 
Wire  Co*,  Cleveland,  Ohio* 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  MASSACHUSETTS  DAIRY  FARM. 

About  four  miles  southwest  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  is  a 
dairy  farm  which  some  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  may  be  interested  in  hearing 
about.  The  present  proprietor  of  the 
farm  in  question  took  charge  of  it  16 
years  ago  this  Fall,*  and  the  outlook  was 
certainly  discouraging,  for  the  land  was 
run  down  through  years  of  neglect  and 
mismanagement,  while  the  buildings  were 
in  a  decidedly  tumbledown  condition,  and 
had  to  have  immediate  attention  to  make 
them  habitable  for  either  man  or  beast. 
Time  and  perseverance  have  done  much 
to  remedy  all  those  defects,  and  to-day 
the  land  is  much  more  productive  than 
it  was  then,  and  the  buildings  are  com¬ 
fortable  if  not  elegant.  The  farm  con¬ 
tains  78  acres,  35  of  which  are  used  for 
pasturage.  Of  the  remaining  43  acres 
22  are  in  grass  land,  and  the  rest  is  under 
cultivation.  This  year  the  crops  grown 
are  corn,  11  acres,  potatoes,  three  acres; 
millet,  three  acres;  oats  and  peas,  one 
acre;  the  remaining  three  acres  are  waste 
land. 

As  this  is  essentially  a  dairy  farm, 
the  proprietor  is  especially  proud  of  his 
cows,  and  well  he  may  be,  for  his  herd 
of  25  Jerseys,  as  it  stands  at  this  writ¬ 
ing,  represents  16  years  of  careful  breed¬ 
ing  along  lines  that  would  meet  his  re¬ 
quirements  for  dairy  purposes.  His  herd 
has  always  been  headed  by  a  registered 
Jersey  bull,  and  while  the  cows  are  not 
all  either  purebred  or  registered,  they 
are  great  cream  producers,  the  envy  of 
neighboring  farmers.  Besides  the  cows 
the  farm  carries  one  or  two  brood  sows 
and  a  registered  Berkshire  boar.  There 
is  also  a  pair  of  team  horses.  All  the 
heifer  calves  are  raised,  the  others  are 
fattened  and  •sold  for  veal.  While  the 
herd  at  present  numbers  25  head,  the 
number  milked  regularly  since  January  1, 
1906,  has  averaged  about  18,  and  since 
that  date  they  have  produced  886  SJ/>- 
quart  cans  of  18  per  cent  cream,  which 
have  been  sent  to  Boston  at  95  cents  per 
can.  These  cows  are  grained  twice  daily 
year  in  and  year  put.  Beginning  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day,  and  for  five  months  follow¬ 
ing,  each  cow  has  a  bushel  of  silage  a 
day,  one-half  bushel  in  the  morning  and 
the  rest  at  night,  in  addition  to  the  grain, 
with  hay  in  the  morning  and  cornstalks 
at  night.  In  the  Summer  a  ton  of  green 
feed  is  fed  out  every  day.  First  comes 
oats  and  peas,  then  millet,  and  lastly 
sweet  corn.  The  grain  bill  for  the  cows, 
horses,  hens  and  pigs  runs  from  $15  to 
$60  per  month,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
corn  that  is  husked,  every  Fall  for  grind¬ 
ing,  and  feeding  on  the  cob. 

Last  year  the  sales  of  live  pork  amount¬ 
ed  to  about  $90.  Sweet  corn  finds  a 
ready  market  in  a  neighboring  college 
city,  and  last  year  the  sales  from  it 
amounted  to  about  $65,  aside  from  what 
was  required  for  family  use,  and  the  fod¬ 
der  that  was  fed  to  the  cows.  Potatoes, 
too,  are  a  good  investment  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity.  Last  year  there  was  a  yield  of  600 
bushels,  500  of  which  were  sold  soon 
after  they  were  dug,  and  the  remaining 
100  were  stored.  About  40  bushels  of 
these  were  used  for  seed  this  Spring,  20 
bushels  were  sold,  and  the  rest  reserved 
for  family  consumption.  About  2'j  tons 
of  fertilizer  are  used  yearly,  also  between 
250  and  300  loads  of  stable  manure  for 
hoed  crops. 

The  day’s  work  begins  at  4  A.  M.  in 
the  Summer,  and  5  A.  M.  in  the  Winter. 
Through  four  months  of  the  hottest 
weather  the  cows  remain  in  the  barn  only 
long  enough  to  be  milked  and  fed.  It 
takes  two  men  about  three  hours  to  feed, 
milk,  strain  and  separate  the  milk,  be¬ 
sides  feeding  the  horses,  calves  and  pigs. 
After  breakfast  (in  Summer)  the  cows 
are  put  out  to  pasture,  and  a  load  of 
green  feed  is  cut  and  drawn  to  the  barn. 


After  that  the  day’s  work  begins.  It 
varvs,  of  course,  according  to  the  season. 
At  present,  August  7,  haying  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  work.  There  is  an  unusually  large 
crop  this  year,  and  an  unusual  scarcity 
of  help  to  work  in  the  hayfields.  7  his, 
together  with  unfavorable  weather,  makes 
the  season  drag.  There  will  be  about  70 
tons  of  hay  cut  on  this  farm  this  year, 
enough  to  feed  the  stock  the  farm  will 
carry  the  coming  Winter,  and  leave  some 
over.  If  the  weather  is  favorable  it  will 
all  be  in  the  barn  by  the  end  of  this  week, 
and  then  some  attention  will  have  to  be 
paid  to  the  early  potatoes,  which  are 
already  fit  for  market,  and  will  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  as  far  as  possible.  One  man  is 
kept  all  the  year  round,  and  from  the  first 
of  June  to  the  last"  of  August  two  men 
are  needed,  but  it  is  impossible  to  find 
help  during  those  months,  so  only  the 
one  is  kept.  _  G.  N.  E. 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

Cure  for  Stringhalt. 

Is  there  any  cure  for  stringhalt?  I  have 
a  fine  inulc  thus  afflicted.  w.  F.  c. 

Tenuessee. 

The  treatment  of  stringhalt  is  usually 
unsuccessful.  The  best  results  in  ad¬ 
vanced  cases  have  been  from  cutting  the 
lateral  extensor  of  the  foot.  This  will 
require  a  competent  veterinarian. 

Horse  Feeding  Questions. 

I  have  a  horse  10  years  old  that  I  am 
driving  about  90  miles  every  week  divided 
into  three  trips.  lie  scours  a  little  and 
has  ever  s'ince  I  owned  him  (six  months). 
I  am  feeding  six  quarts  cracked  corn,  three 
of  oats,  in  three  feeds,  and  a  good  quality 
mixed  hay  (no  clover).  lie  does  not  care 
for  oats,  and  if  I  feed  a  larger  proportion 
of  them  he  will  leave  them  in  crib.  I  feed 
at  five  A.  M.,  water  about  seven;  feed  again 
at  10  and  start  on  trip  about  11;  water 
twice  on  road ;  feed  hay  about  five  P.  M. ; 
water  at  six,  and  grain  after  watering.  He 
keeps  in  good  llosh  and  feels  well  and  is 
never  sick,  but  it  dpes  not  seem  as  though 
his  feed  is  doing  him  as  much  good  as  it 
ought.  Any  suggestions  as  to  change  of 
food  would  be  appreciated.  a.  w.  b. 

Maine. 

I  do  not  consider  corn  a  safe  feed  for 
a  horse  that  is  used  on  the  road.  Oats 
and  hay  are  the  ideal  feed  for  this  class 
of  work.  I  also  see  that  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  giving  your  horse  all  the  water 
that  he  will  drink  in  the  morning  and 
on  the  road.  This  is  a  very  poor  practice 
for  a  person  who  is  a  hard  driver.  It  is 
much  like  trying  to  have  a  freight  train 
make  the  speed  of  an  express  train.  1 
believe  in  giving  very  little  water  in  the 
morning  and  during  the  day  to  horses 
that  are  to  make  speed  and  to  give  them 
all  they  want  to  drink  at  night  at  two 
separate  times;  in  other  words  giving 
one  pail  at  a  time  at  night,  and  only  about 
two  or  four  quarts  at  a  time  in  the 
morning  and  during  the  day. 

Horse  with  Scours. 

Can  you  give  me  information  as  to  diet 
and  treatment  of  a  horse  with  chronic 
scours?  So  far  I  have  found  nothing  to 
relieve  it.  H.  s.  k. 

Iowa. 

Some  animals  that  are  long  legged  and 
slabsidcd  arc  quite  subject  to  this  trouble. 
Many  horses  that  are  watered  just  before 
being  put  to  work  or  driven  on  the  road 
are  also  affected  in  the  same  way,  or  it 
may  come  from  the  feed,  or  a  dose  of 
boiled  oil.  Good  hay  and  oats  make  the 
ideal  feed  for  the  horse.  __  If  the  trouble 
continues  the  animal  should  be  kept  in 
a  box  stall,  fed  carefully  and  given  but 
little  water  until  the  trouble  ceases.  As 
to  medical  treatment  two  drams  of 
powdered  opium  and  one  ounce  of 
powdered  chalk  can  be  given  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  With  the  nervous  horse 
that  scours  on  the  road  little  can  be  done, 
only  to  give  a  very  small  amount  of  water 
in  the  morning  and  during  the  day,  and 
after  the  day’s  work  is  over  about  one 
hour  later  let  the  animal  have  what 
water  it  wants.  M.  D.  williams,  d.  v.  s. 


SHEEP  IN  APPLE  ORCHARD. 

Will  sheep  turned  into  an  orchard  from 
other  pasture  about  August  1  be  likely  to 
receive  injury  either  from  eating  too  many 
apples  or  from  breaking  their  teeth  in  biting 
apples?  H.  C.  H. 

West  New  P.righton,  N.  Y. 

If  there  were  a  large  number  of  wind¬ 
fall  apples  on  the  ground,  the  sheep 
might  eat  more  than  was  good  for  them, 
but  the  danger  would  be  slight.  In  such 
a  case,  I  would  turn  in  for  a  short  time 
daily,  until  they  became  accustomed  to 
them.  At  this  season  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  such  an  amount  of  fruit  on  the 
ground.  There  is  no  danger  of  their 
breaking  their  teeth  on  the  apples.  In 
addition  the  apples  make  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  food  for  the  sheep  and  they  can  be 
readily  fattened  on  them.  After  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  _  eating  them, 
thev  may  run  to  them  without  danger. 
Again,  any  insect  that  passes  through 
the  interior  of  a  sheep  will  never  pro¬ 
pagate  the  species,  and  most  of  the  fruit 
that  drops  early  is  so  infested. 

EJJWAKU  VAN  AI.YSTYNE. 


Prospective  buyers  visit  the  Brook  side  Herd  At 
least  four  out  of  five  will  close  a  deal  after  carefully 
examining  the  animals  and  netting  prices.  Usually 
the  fifth  man  visits  several  of  the  leading  herds , 
spends  a  good  bit  for  traveling  expenses,  but  the 
high  quality  of  Brookside  animals  is  hard  for  him 
to  forget  and  he  finally  buys  from  the  Brookside 
Ilerd  owned  by  The  Stevens  Brothers-Hastings  Co., 
Lacona,  N.  Y.  That’s  good  judgment. 

Quality  is  remembered  long  after  the  price  is 
forgotten. 


Red-polled  calves  for  sale.  Either 

sex:  thoroughbred  and  eligible  to  registry. 

B.  P.  LEWIS,  North  Spencer,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS.  Two  bulls 4  to  5  mos.  old,  5 heifers 3  to  5 
mos.  old.  All  solid  color.  St.  Lambert  and  Golden 
Lad  strain.  Cheap  and  good.  J. A. Herr,  Lancaster, Pa. 

Jersey  Cattle,  Berkshire  Hogs, 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  905  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 


COTTAGE  GROVE  STOCK  FARM 

has  for  sale  Jersey  Bulls  from  one  to  nine  months 
old,  St  Lambert  Strains,  Oxford  Down  Sheep.  Poland 
China  Swine.  S.  E.  GILLKTT,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


ALL  ABOUT  H0LSTEINS 

Send  postal  card  for  64-page  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  great  breed  of  rattle. 

P.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Seldom  See 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  hunch  or  bruise  on  his 
Ankle,  Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 

ABSORBINE 

will  clean  them  off  without  laying 
the  horse  up.  No  blister,  no  hairgone. 
$2  00  per  bottle,  delivered.  Book  10-B 
free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  man-, 
kind,  $1.00  Bottle.  Removes  Soft 
Bunches, Cures  VaricoseVeins.  Allays 
Pain.  Genuine  mfd.  only  by 


W,  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Soringfield.Mass. 


A  Humane  Society1 


in  a 
Dottle 


spawn  ci/«r. 


Nothing  afford*  such  relief  for  Curbs,  Splints, 
Ringbones,  Spavins  and  Lameness  as 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure. 

Whltford,  N.  C.,  Juno 38, 1905. 

I)r.  n.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enoel.urp;  Falle.  Vt, 

Gentlemen: — I  h.ve  usod  K.ud.U's  Sp.rin  Cure  on  8p»r. 
In,  Ringbone,  Bweoney.  Galls  and  Sores,  and  It  bas  cured 
them  all.  Very  truly  yours,  8.  M.  Clark. 

Price  %  1 ;  0  for  SB.  Greatest  known  liniment 
for  family  use.  All  druggists.  Accept  no  sub¬ 
stitute.  The  great  book,  “Treaflae  on  the 
Horae”  free  from  druggists  or 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enoabura  Palls,  Vt. 


FLIES!  FLIES!  FLIES! 

Why  allow  your  Horses  and  Cattle  to  be  tortured  any 
longer  by  flies,  when  you  can  relieve  them  by  using  the 


RUSS  FLY  CHASER. 


Your  horses  will  work  better  and  cows  will  almost 
double  quantity  of  milk. 

One-half  gal.  50  cents;  1  gal.  75  cents;  5  gals.  $3.50;  10  gals.  $6. 

EXCELSIOR  WIRE  &  POULTRY  SUPPLY  CO., 
Department  HG,  26  and  28  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NEWTON’S  Heave  and  Cough  Cure 

A  VETERINARY  SPECIFIC. 

_ ^  wyearssale.  One  to  turn  cans 

„  .--;u  will  cure  Heaves.  81.00  per 
1  -1”  can.  of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 
Thellewton  Remedy  Co., Toledo,  O. 


LABEL 

Stamped  with  your 
name  or  address, "also 
numbers.  The  best 
mark  for  all  live  stock 
to  save  loss  or  confusion. 

Samples  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA,  74  Main  St., 

West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


HOGS  and  CATTLE,  from  $1.00  per  100 
up.  Best  on  the  market.  Send  tor  Free 
.  Catalogue  Stockmen’s  Supplies. 

F.S.  Burch  &  Co.,  177  Illinois  St„  Chicago. 


Dr.  Holland’s  Medi¬ 
cated  Stock  Salt 

has  no  rival  as  a  Conditioner  and 
Worm  Destroyer.  A  true  remedy 
for  the  ills  of  stock.  Health, Thrift 
and  Rapid  Growth  are  the  results 
of  its  use.  Guaranteed  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  is  claimed  for  it  Ten 
(10)  feeds  for  a  cent. 

THK  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 
Write  for  Booklet.  Agents  Wauteu 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  — To  learn  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STRLIIT. 


HamelessHorseCollarsSave$$ 

Don’t  wear  out;  do  away  with  sweat  pads  ;ty 
adjustable  in  size;  will  care  More  shoul¬ 
ders,  most  practical  and  humane  horse 
collar  ever  made  for  heavy  work.  Lighter, 
better  and  cheaper  than  leather  collars; 
aluminum  finish.  Write  today  for  catalogue 
and  price.  Agents  wanted — free  territory. 

Howell  Spaulding  Co-, Dept.  F, Caro, Jlieh. 


CHAIN-HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 

cattle  fastener 

ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
ForostviUe,  Conn. 


_ farm; 

Holstein  Cattle. 

Home  of  Lord  Netberlatid  DeKol.  Great  sire  of  high 
testing  cows.  He  lias  50  A.  R.  O.  daughters  and  more 
that  average  4%  and  over  than  any  other  bull.  High 
class  stock  for  sale.  Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  any¬ 
thing  you  may  need.  _ 

E.  C.  RRILL,  Poughquag,  N.  Y. 


The  Edgewater  Herd, 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Holstein  cattle  of  the  purest  breeding,  Chester 
White,  Poland  China,  Berkshire,  Essex,  and  Duroc 
Jersey  Bed  Swine  of  all  ages  A  Splendid  bred  lot 
of  Young  Stock  on  Hand  for  Sale,  also  Choice  tirade 
Hairy  Cows.  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 
Address  W.  R.  SELLECK,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


[TIE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLST  KIN -FRI  ESI  A  NS. 
re  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
hem  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
ind  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

.  _ A..  .1^1.  hr»H  WITH  r.AI.VKS. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Wavnes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  rojm 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  on 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co..  VI. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind, 
also  Ferrets-  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa, 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 


SPORTING  AND  PET  DOGS, 

Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  Pigeons, 
Ferrets  and  Rabbits.  Eight 
eents  for  fifty,  page  illustrated 
catalogue. 

C.  G.  LLOYDT, 
Dept.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 


Peg.  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS  and  0. 1.  C.  SWINE 

at  reasonable  prices  for  sale.  We  have  some  excel¬ 
lent  Cattle  and  Swine;  all  ages.  Write  your  wants  to 
das.  Marvin  &  Son,  Andover,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berhshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Keg 

_ _ Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 

in  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa- 


Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  English  Bacon 

Hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
Mkadow  Bkook  Stock  Farm,  Rochester.  Mich. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th, 'No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow.  No. 
(>8000,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Registered  Poland  Chinas 

Pigs  from  six  weeks  to  six  months 
old.  The  finest  I  ever  raised.  Lengthy  , 
symmetrical,  large  boned  and  thrifty. 

Pedigree  with  each  Pig.  Write  for 
what  you  want.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  “Round 
Hill  Stock  Farm,”  Singers  Glen,  Rockingham 
County,  Va.  W.  II.  ItODuERS,  Manager. 


STEEL  STANCHIONS 

Write  for  new  circular  and  prices. 

F.  R.  &  H.  J.  WELCHER, 

BUTLER  ST.,  NEWARK,  N.  Y. 


WARRINER’S  HS«£iKG  STANCHION 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  Ind.,  says: 

*‘I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 
Foreslville,  Conn. 
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STRAINING  SOUR  MILK. 

I  have  discovered  that  clabbered  milk 
fed  to  fowls  in  a  leaky  vessel  containing 
several  inches  of  coarse  sand  or  fine 
gravel  is  wonderfully  improved,  the  sand 
making  a  splendid  strainer,  and  the  milk 
freed  from  the  whev,  as  everybody  knows, 
is  much  better  relished  by  the  hens.  It 
may  be  poultry  men  know  about  this  or 
have  some  better  way,  if  not  I  think  they 
would  be  interested  in  it.  T.  t.  hart. 

California.  _ 

SPREADING  HAY  IN  MOW. 

I  put  my  hay  in  barn  by  large  hay"  fork, 
which  runs  on  track.  The  hay  naturally 
falls  in  the  center,  and  is  hard  to  mow 
away.  I  nailed  a  dozen  inch  boards  to¬ 
gether  with  cross  pieces  on  under  side, 


and  hung  as  per  diagram.  When  the 
forkful  reaches  the  slide,  the  man  above 
notifies  the  man  on  load  to  trip  fork, 
and  it  slides  to  desired  location.  When 
one  side  has  enough,  slide  is  reversed. 
But  don’t  you  know  of  some  way  to 
drag  that  hay  from  the  center  to  side  of 
barn;  horses  motive  power?  g. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

MATERIAL  FOR  STABLE  FLOOR. 

You  ask  which  I  would  consider  pre¬ 
ferable  for  a  horse  stable  floor,  cement, 
plank  or  earth.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  if  the  horse  was  given  his  choice 
he  would  choose  dry  hard  earth  floQr, 
above  all  things,  but  in  verv  many  cases 
this  is  not  practical,  neither  does  it  an¬ 
swer  the  requirements  for  a  perfectly 
sanitary  stable,  especially  if  the  stable 
is  located  in  a  city  or  large  village.  The 
ideal  floor  for  a  stable  and  stalls  in¬ 
cluded,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
is  of  course  cement,  or  brick  land  in 
cement,  so  that  each  and  every  inch  of 
the  floor  can  be  washed  with  a  hose, 
the  water  finding  its  way  to  the  sewer. 
This  is  really  the  only  perfectly  con¬ 
structed  sanitary  stable  that  can  be  con¬ 
ceived.  While  wood  is  in  many  respects 
preferable  for  some  purposes  its  liability 
to  rot  and  its  tendency  to  retain  the 
liquid  manure,  which  is  sure  to  cause, 
offensive  smells,  throws  it  out  of  the  first 
place;  hence  you  will  see  that  existing 
conditions  and  the  point  to  be  attained 
must  determine  whether  your  stall  floors 
shall  be  mud,  plank  or  concrete. 

Maine.  edward  p.  mayo. 

SUGAR-CURED  HAM. 

I  have  two  pigs  to  kill  in  the  Fall,  and 
wish  to  know  best  way  to  sugar-cure  the 
ham  and  bacon  for  family  use.  c.  w. 

•  East  I'atchogue,  N.  Y. 

For  many  years  I  have  used  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  for  curing  my  ham  and 
bacon.  We  find  they  not  only  keep-  well, 
but  rarely  are  able  to  purchase  any  as 
good.  Most  times  that  which  we  buy 
when  our  own  supply  runs  out.  is  far 
inferior.  Our  own  opinion  may  be  un¬ 
duly  prejudiced;  so  will  say  that  those 
who  eat  of  our  cured  meat  pronounce  it 
particularly  fine.  Recipe  for  curing 
hams  and  bacon:  To  10  hams  or  their 
equivalent  in  bacon,  take  10  ounces  of 
saltpeter,  one-half  pound  black  pepper 
and  four  quarts  of  fine  salt.  Mix  all  to¬ 
gether,  then  have  ready  some  molasses 
in  a  pan  so  that  the  hand  can  be  dipped 
in  it.  With  this  rub  over  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  meat,  then  rub  in  the  other 
ingredients,  being  careful  to  work  well 
in  around  the  bones,  and  in  the  hock. 
Then  place  in  a  clean  barrel  with  the 


hock  up,  .in  case  of  the  hams,  the  bacon 
on  its  edge.  Let  them  remain  for  about 
five  days.  Then  to  six  gallons  of  water 
add  eight  pounds  of  rock  salt,  two 
pounds  of  brown  sugar  and  two  ounces 
of  saltpeter.  Put  all  in  a  kettle  together 
and  boil  as  long  as  any  scum  rises.  This 
should  be  taken  off  from  time  to  time. 
When  cold  pour  over  the  meat.  It  will 
cure  as  much  meat  as  it  will  cover,  or 
about  10  hams.  If  the  hams  are  small 
leave  in  this  pickle  from  10  to  12  days. 
If  large  two  weeks.  Then  smoke  lightly, 
using  maple  or  hickory  wood.  Too  much 
smoke  will  make  them  hard  and  strong. 
A  light  smoke  once  every  day  for  three 
or  four  days  is  much  better  than  a  pro¬ 
longed  smoke  for  a  shorter  period. 
Afterward  they  should  be  kept  in  a  cool 
dry  place.  If  it  is  desired  to  keep  for  a 
long  period,  give  the  meat  a  covering 
with  whitewash  to  keep  out  the  flies. 
This  same  pickle  may  be  rcboiled  and 
used  for  curing  beef  and  tongue,  omit¬ 
ting  the  molasses  and  salt  rubbing.  The 
same  barrel  or  mixture  that  is  used  for 
pork  may  be  safely  used  for  beef,  but 
never  put  pork  in  a  barrel  or  mixture 
that  has  been  used  for  anything  else. 
Some  will  ask;  why  use  both  rubbing 
and  pickle?  To  be  sure  of  keeping  well. 
With  dry  salting  alone  there  must  be  a 
great  deal  of  rubbing,  and  with  hot 
salt,  a  disagreeable  job,  and  one  apt  to 
be  poorly  done.  In  this  case  with  a 
dressing  as  indicated,  and  a  weak  brine, 
fine  quality,  and  long  keeping  are  in¬ 
sured  with  a  minimum  of  labor. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


Cattle  Inspection  Law. — We  ship  but 
very  few  cattle  from  this  station.  I 
have  discussed  inspection  law  with  our 
stock  shipper  here,  who  says  the  cat¬ 
tle  market  is  very  poor  and  has  been  for 
past  year  or  more.  lie  seems  to  think  that 
recent  meat  inspection  in  Chicago  packing¬ 
houses  has  been  detrimental  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  to  prices  on  such  cattle  as  are  used  , 
for  canning  purposes  if  not  to  all  grades  of 
cattle.  As  we  have  no  feeders  near  here 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  get  information 
from  cattle  growers.  w.  b.  g. 

Delta,  O. 

Lumpy  .Taw  in  Cattle. — At  least  a  dozen 
times  a  year  we  have  letters  from  farmers 
who  have  cattle  with  a  lump  growing  on  the 
side  of  the  jaw.  It  is  usually  recognized 
as  actinomycosis  or  lumpy  jaw — also  called 
big  jaw  or  wooden  tongue.  The  disease  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  tumor  or  abscess,  and 
when  it  works  into  the  hone  becomes  very 
serious,  and  presents  a  hideous  appearance. 
The  questions  usually  asked  are  whether  the 
disease  is  contagious,  and  whether  the  meat 
from  an  affected  animal  is  fit  for  eating. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  just  is¬ 
sued  a  circular  on  the  disease.  It  is  hot 
exactly  known  how  animals  take  the  disease, 
but  it  is  thought  that  it  enters  the  system 
through  the  food.  The  most  common  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  give  doses  of  iodide  of  potash — 
from  1'{,  to  2  '4  drams  a  day — dissolved 
in  water,  and  painting  the  outside  with 
iodine.  This  drug  should  not  be  given  to 
milch  cows,  as  it  may  stop  the  milk  or  make 
it  unfit  for  use,  or  cause  abortion.  Regard¬ 
ing  the  use  of  meat  from  such  cattle  Dr. 
Salmon  says : 

“The  fungus  is  only  found  in  places  where 
the  disease  process  is  manifest  to  the  eye 
or  becomes  so  in  a  very  short  time  after  the 
lodgment  of  the  fungus.  Only  the  greatest 
negligence  would  allow  the  actually  dis¬ 
eased  parts  to  be  sold  and  consumed.  Final¬ 
ly.  this  parasite,  like  all  others,  would  be 
destroyed  in  the  process  of  cooking.  'Hie 
majority  of  authorities  thus  do  not  believe 
that  actinomycosis  in  man  is  directly  trace¬ 
able  to  the  disease  in  animals,  but  are  of 
the  opinion  that  both  man  and  animals  are 
infected  from  a  third  source.  This  source 
has  already  been  discussed.  Whether  an 
animal  affected  with  actinomycosis  should 
he  used  for  human  food  after  all  diseased 
organs  and  tissues  have  been  thoroughly 
removed  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  dis 
ease  and  the  general  condition  of  the  animal 
affected.  If  the  carcass  is  in  a  well-nour¬ 
ished  condition  and  there  is  no  evidence 
upon  post-mortem  examination  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  extended  from  a  primary  area  of  in¬ 
fection  in  the  head,  the  carcass  may  be 
passed,  but  the  head,  including  the  tongue, 
should  be  condemned.  If  the  carcass  is  in  a 
well-nourished  condition  and  .the  disease 
has  extended  beyond  the  primary  area  of 
infection,  the  carcass  mav  be  passed  after 
destroying  the  affected  parts,  provided  the 
lesions  are  slight,  calcified,  or  encapsulated, 
and  are  confined  to  a  single  body  eavitv  in 
addition  to  the  original  seat  of  infection. 
When,  however,  the  general  health  of  the 
animal  is  affected,  or  when  there  are  more 
extensive  areas  or  a  larger  number  of  cen¬ 
ters  of  disease  scattered  throughout  the 
body  than  above  described,  the  carcass  should 
bo  condemned  as  unfit  for  human  food.” 


MILK  GAMS  ROB] 
YOU 

Look ’through  a  microscope  at  milk  J 
set  to  cream  in  pans  or  cans  and  you’ll  I 
see  how  they  rob  you.  You’ll  see  the  I 
caseine— the  cheese  part— forming  a’ 
spidery  web  all  through  the  milk. 
You’ll  see  this  web  growing  thicker 
and  thicker  until  it  forms  solid  curd. 
How  can  you  expect  all  the  cream  to  | 

rise  through  that?  It  can’t.  This 


caseine  web  catches  a  third  to  half  the 
cream.  You  stand  that  loss  just  as 
long  as  you  use  pans  or  cans  for  they 
haven’t  enough  skimming  force  to 
take  out  all  the  cream.  But,  just  the 
minute  you  commence  using  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubular  Croam  Separator,  you 
stop  that  loss. 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  Cream 
Separators  have  ln.ooo  times  more 
skimming  force  than  pans  or  cans, 

,  and  twice  as  much  as  any  other  separ- 
|  ator.  They  get  all  the  cream— get  it 
quick— get  it  free  from  dirt  and  in  the 
best  condition  for  making  Gilt  Edge 
Butter.  Caseine  don’t  bother  the  Tub¬ 
ular-  The  Tubular  is  positively  cer- 
tain  to  greatly  increase  your  dairy 
profits,  so  write  at  once  for  catalog  j 
1-153  and  our  valuable  free  book, 
“Business  Dairying.” 

The  Sharpies  Separaior  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


The  International 

Is  tiie  only  Silo  with  an  Automatic  Self  Adjusting 
Hoop.  Also  lias  Continuous,  Open  Front,  Air  Tight, 
and  Easy  Operating  Door,  and  a  Permanent  Laduer, 
always  in  Position.  Made  of  Selected  2-inch  Tank 
Pine.  Matched,  ready  to  set  up.  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Box  91,  Jefferson,  O. 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Save  ^10-  to  515-  Per  Cow 

Every  Year  of  Use 

Over  AM  Gravity  and  Dilution  -Systems 

And  At  Least  55  -  Per  Cow 

Every  Year  of  Use 

Over  All  Other  Cream  Separators 
While  They  Last 

From  Two  To  Ten  Times  Longer 

Than  Any  Other  Machine 


OaUlogoe  tnd  any  desired  particulars  to  bo  bad  for  the  asking.'1 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 
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■PI  »HI.»  »»•«»♦ 
•MltADClPMIA 
•  4  M  O.v--  «• 

•  4N  FRANCISCO 


<Jenrr«l  Offlcesr 
74  Cohtlanot  Street 

NEW  YORK. 


•04  •>  «9u.ai 

MONTAlAl 
*•  4  »7  •«..  S..„. 
TORONTO 

••  4  n  p.'.cm  $••■•> 
WINNIPEG 


CYCLONE  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

AND 

FOOS  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Make  an  IDEAL  outfit.  Put  in  ou  trial  and 
Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction  or  No  Sale 
Write  now  for 
Catalogues. 


H.  H.  LOVEJOY  &  SON 


Manufacturers  of  the  Famous 

Cambridge  Steel  Plows 

.  CAMBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK. 


SILO  FILLERS  2TO 

with  wind  elevators  for  any  power 
from  4to  12  H.  P.  will  Cut  or  Shred 
green  or  dry  fodder  and  elevate  to 
any  height.  Get  Free  catalogue  and 
our  trial  proposition. 


Wilder-' 

Strong 

Implement  Co. 

Box  33  Monroe,  Michigan. 


■Quick  Work  at  the  Silo 

No  delay — no  annoyance — a  saving  of  time  and  money,  if  you  have  our  outfit 


Abenaque  Gasoline  Engine 
Papec  Pneumatic 
Cutter. 


THE 

THE 


Tho  cutter  of  best  modern  type;  elevates  into  any  silo 
and  requires  the  least  power.  Abenaque  Engineslsuited 
ed  for  all  farm  work)  can  be  set  anywhero  In  any  poal- 
lion,  and  run  without  foundation  or  bolting  down. 

Economical  in  fuel— entirely  dependable. 

We  make  farm  engines  from  2  to2f>  H.  P.;  special  sawing  outfits,  etc. 

Get  prices  and  (JatnlogueO. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS.  WESTMINSTER  STATION!  VERMONT. 


r 

I 


Climax  Ensilage  Cutter 

Simplest,  cheapest  and  most  perfect  working  of  all  ensilage 
machines.  Cuts  and  elevates  at  one  operation,  with  no  litter 
or  waste.  No  other  style  of  cutter  compares  with  the 

Inward  Shearing  Gut 

of  knives  and  the  Climax  is  the  only  cutter  that  has 
it.  Don’t  be  caught  by  bare  claims  of  superiority 
without  proof.  Read  the  record  of  the  Fair  and 
other  Competitive  Tests.  We  are  always  anxious  to 
let  the  Climax  work  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine, 
the  buyer  to  take  the  best.  Ir  you  want  to  be  sure  of  the  best,  ask 
for  the  competitive  test.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO.,  50  Highland  Ave..  W.r..w,  N.  V.  ^ 


The  Complete 
Machine 


Elevates 
is  an  Hour 


How  About  YOUR  Ensilage? 

"OHIO”  Ensilage  Cutters  cut  two  ways — cut  and  elevate  the  corn  into 
silo  at  an  amazing  speed;  and  cut  off  huge  slices  from  your  ensilage  expenses. 

How  does  it  “cut”  expenses?  By  its  immense  capacity,  its  self  feed 
mechanism,  its  power-saving  direct  draft  blower,  its  simply  operated 
silage  distributor,  its  minimum  use  of  power  for  maximum  results. 

Silage  as  a  milk  and  beef  producer  is 
far  superior  to  grain.  Our  book  “Mod-I 
ern  Silage  Methods”  (10c)  tells  all  about  it. 

Our  Ensilage  Cutter  Catalog  will  easily  con-  1 
viuce  the  man  who  wants  the  best.  Send 
for  it.  Manufactured  only  by 
The  Silver  Manufacturing  Co., 

Salem,  Ohio. 


CREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

PrrtTiLt  A  «>  r,  el  AAtTinlntA  nvacwi.nii  a  (  H.n  -  *  - 


The  old-time  Silo 
was  a  hole  in  the 
ground. 


Provide  perfect  and  complete  preservation  of  the  green 
forage  for  feeding  at  all  times. 

Unlike  the  old-time  silos  below  ground,  they  keep  the 
silage  from  rotting  or  molding.  They  do  not  leak  and 
there  is  no  waste. 

You  will  never  have  known  the  very  best  of  silos  nor 
the  finest  of  silage  until  you  have  seen  the  Green  Hounto 
ain  Silo  and  fed  Green  flountain  Silage. 

Agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory.  Write  for 
free  booklet  ^ 

STODDARD  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 
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HUMOROUS 


He  carved  initials  on  a  tree 
Eternal  love  to  swear. 

And  now  he  cuts  a  switch  from  it 
To  lick  his  youthful  heir. 

— New  York  Sun. 

Jimmy:  “I  guess  Johnny  is  a  liar,  er 
somethin’.”  Jamie:  “Why?”  Jimmy: 
“He  told  me  his  grandfather  lost  a  leg 
or  a  arm  in  every  battle  he  fit  in,  an’  I 
asked  him  how  many  battles  he  ’uz  in, 
an’  he  said,  ‘More  ’n  forty.’  ” — Cleveland 
Leader. 

“A  number  of  statesmen  refuse  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  judgment  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple.”  “Well,”  answered  Farmer  Corntos- 
sel,  “after  the  poor  judgment  shown  by  us 
common  peope  in  putting  ’em  up  for  of¬ 
fice,  I  don't  know  as  I  blame  ’em.” — • 
Washington  Star. 

Church  :  “Don't  you  think  the  auto¬ 
mobile  has  come  to  stay?”  Gotham: 
“Well,  there  was  one  in  front  of  my  store 
today  which  I  thought  had ;  but  they  got 
a  horse  after  a  while,  and  got  it  away 
after  it  had  been  there  about  four  hours.” 
— Yonkers  Statesman. 

Rather  Nervous  Old  Gent:  “Have 
you  noticed  a  strange  effluvia  hanging 
about  this  neighborhood  lately?”  Intelli¬ 
gent  Cop :  “Yus.  You  means  a  furrin’ 
lookin’  bloke,  with  fierce  whiskers  and 
long  hair.  He  wos  standin’  agin  that  pil¬ 
lar  a  few  moments  ago.” — Ally  Sloper’s 
Half  Holiday. 

“I  suppose,”  said  the  old-time  friend, 
“that  your  folks  no  longer  feel  the 
anxiety  about  social  matters  that  they 
once  experienced.”  “Yes  they  do,”  an¬ 
swered  Mr.  Cumrox:  “mother  an’  the 
girls  are  now  as  busy  keepin’  other 
women  out  of  society  as  they  once  were 
gettiir  in  themselves.” — Washington  Star. 

Her  Father  :  “But,  sir,  you  are  not 
the  sort  of  man  I  should  like  for  a  son- 
in-law.”  Young  Man :  “Oh,  that’s  all 
right.  You  are  not  the  sort  of  man  I 
should  like  for  a  father-in-law,  but  I’m 
not  going  to  make  your  daughter  miser¬ 
able  for  life  by  refusing  to  marry  her 
on  that  account.” — Chicago  Daily  News. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AiWHOLESAIiE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 


Saw  Mills 

If  you  need  anything  in  saw  mills  or  wood  wort  ing  ma¬ 
chinery,  send  for  our  catalog.  Our  line  is  complete. 
Goods  highest  quality  and  prices  reasonable. 

American  Saw  Mill  Mch.  Co.,  129  Hopest..Hackettstown,N.j 
New  York  Office,  610  Engineering  Building. 

Steam  Engines 

3  to  25  Horse  Power,  mounted  or 
stationary.  Also  1,  2,  and  3- Horse 
Tread  Powers,  2  to  8-Horse  Sweep 
Powers,  Separators,  Corn- 
, Shelters,  Feed  Grinders,  Fod¬ 
der  Cutters, Wood  Saws,  Cul¬ 
tivators,  Land  Rollers,  Corn 
^Planters,  Potato  Planters. 
HKSSINGEB  BFG.  CO.,  Tatamy,  Fa. 

Gilson  Gasoline  Engine 

(  "GOES  LIKE  8IXTY” 

All  Sizes.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO. 

130  Park  St. ,  Port  Washington,  Wla. 


68,<ms 

HAY 
In  Ten  Hours 

We  can  prove  it. 

Ask  for  free 
catalogue. 


Baler. 


Atm  Arbor  Machine  Co. 

Box  64,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


GUARANTEE 


2-Roll, 
4-Roll, 
and 
6-Roll, 

Down  «  Mounfi#. 

Write  to-day  for 
/ret  Catalogue* 


that  undei  the 
same  conditions 
as  to  power  and 
speed  applied,  condition  of  corn,  etc.. 

The  Appleton 
Cora  Husker 

will  do  more  and  better  work  than  any  other  ma¬ 
chine  of  like  character  and  corresponding  size  ^.n 
the  market,  that  it  is  simpler  in  construction;  easie, 
in  every  way  to  operate ;  easier  and  safer  to  feed  and 
to  require  less  power  for  successful  operation.  The 
proofofthese  claims  is  sent  for  the  asking  We 
make  also  a  complete  line  of  manure  spreaders,  horse 
powers,  shellers,  ensilage  ana  fodder  cutters,  feed 
grinders,  wood  saws,  windmills,  etc.  Remember 
that  Appleton  quality  lathe  standard  of  excellence 


APPLETON  MFG,  CO.,  27  Fargo  St,y  Batavia,  Ills, 


ROOFING™ 


This  great  pier 
was  roofed  seven 
years  ago  with 
Granite  Roofing. 
At  the  present 
time  it  shows  no 
signs  of,  wear,  and 
is  expected  to 
give  excellent 
satisfaction, 
without  atten- 
tionorrepairs, 
for  at  least  ten 
years  longer. 

Unlike  the  ordinary  ready  roofing,  which  is  adapted  only  for  temporary  buildings  and  sheds. 
Granite  Roofing  may  be  economically  used  on  all  kinds  of  structures.  Its  unusual  weight, 
140  lbs.  to  the  roll,  gives  to  this  roofing  wiparalleled  durability.  It  can  be  laid  by  any  one 
who  can  handle  a  hammer.  Granite  Roofing  has  a  surface  of  stone,  thoroughly  imbedded 
into  its  composition,  which  makes  it  fireproof  and  takes  the  place  of  the  paint  or  coating. 
Send  for  free  Sample  and  Booklet,  and  learn  about  this  best  of  all  roofings. 

EASTERN  GRANITE  ROOFING  CO.,  I  Hudson  St,  New  York.  Chicago.  St  Louis. 


"WINCHESTER 


“NUBLACK” 

Loaded  Black  Powder  Shells 

Shoot  Strong  and  Evenly, 

Are  Sure  Fire, 

Will  Stand  Reloading. 

They  Always  Get  The  Game. 

For  Sale  Everywhere. 


THE  PARSONS  “LOW-DOWN” 

WAGONS 

1  be  shown 
the  Ohio 
ate  F  a i r 
Columbus, 
Sept.  3  to  8 
and  t  h e 
N.  Y.  State 
Fair,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Sept. 
10  to  15. 

Send  for 
catalogue. 

PARSONS  LOW-DOWN  WAGON  WORKS,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac- 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA.  ILL. 


STODDARD  LINE 

- OF — 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

For  farm,  shop  or  mill  use.  Vertical 
or  horizontal.  Mounted  or  Stationary 
Sizes  from  114  to  100  H.  P. 

Pumping  and  Electric  Lighting  Outfits  a  Specialty. 

Sold  under  Our  Guarantee. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  -  Rutland,  Vt. 

Write  for  Catalog-  E.  H. 


JAC^ 

or  ALL 


Fairbanks 

■MORSES? 


ALL  SET  UP  READY  TO  RUN. 

FAIRBANKS.  MORSE  <&  CO.. 
Chicago.  Ill. 

Please  send  me  Illustrated  Catalog  No.  L  698 


Name.„^...,.„ 
Street  No . 


.Town. 


Jack  of  AH  Trades 

GASOLINE  ENGINE 

- AND - 

NEW  HOLLAND  FEED  MILL 

This  is  the  only  outfit  that  will 
grind  Ear  Corn  satisfactorily 
with  small  power.  The  engine  can 
also  be  used  for  pumping,  saw¬ 
ing  wood,  shelling  corn,  cutting 
fodder,  running  cream  separator, 
churn  or  washing  machine.  Sizes 
from  2  H.  P.  up  to  200  II.  P.,  ver¬ 
tical,  horizontal  or  portable. 

...I  want  a . H.  P.  Engine 

. State . 


WirEN  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


THE  CALDWELL 
Galvanized 

Steel  Tanks 

Are  cheaper  than  wood 
and  do  not  rust.  Sizes 
up  to  1000  gallons  capa¬ 
city  shipped  set  up. 

Write  for  delivered 
prices  and  catalogue. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Cutaway  Tools  for  Large  Hay  Crops. 

CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

BUSH  AND  BOG  PLOW 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  land 
true,  moves  1.S00  tons  of 
earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 


ADVANCE 

Gasoline  Engines. 

We  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  Gasoline 
Engines  for  farm¬ 
ers.  If  you  want  to 
learn  about  the 
best  farm  gasoline 
engine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  write  to  Geo. 

I),  l’ohl  Mfg. 

Co.,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


BLIZZARD 

with  wind  elevator,  either  mounted 
or  unmounted.  Cuts  liay,  straw, 
feed,  etc.  Elevates  to  any  height. 
Strong,  durable,  economical.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Write  for  particulars 
‘  how  to  get  a  machine  on  trial. 


Send  for  new  illustra¬ 
ted  catalog  FREE. 
Joaeph  Dick .Agricultural 
Works,  Hox69  Canton,  O. 


MORE  GOOD  CIDER 

can  be  made  from  a  given  amount 
of  apples  with  one  of  our  presses 
than  with  any  other.  The 
juice  will  be  purer  and 
higher  prices;  the  extra 
yield  soon  pays  for  the 
press.  Wo  make 

HYDRAULICS, 

in  all  sites,  hand  or  power. 

25  to  300  barrels  per  day 
Also  Boilers,  Saw-Mills, 

Steam- Evaporators,  Apple- 
butter  Cookers,  etc.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

1 2  Main  St.,  Ml.  Gilead,  Ohio 


bring 


^  or  Room  124  p  39  Cortland  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh- 
_  _ ers.  Catalog  free, 

■ooarch  Machinery  Co.,  Reom  161,39  Cortlandt  St.,  Na>  York. 


MACHINERY 


Best  and  cheapest, 
Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  Went  Water  8t., 
SIIUITSK,  N.  Y. 


HORSE  POWERS 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  pi|TTCRC 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  Li  U  I  I  LllO 
Write  for  catalogue 


ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


Best  Farm  Powers 

Widest  uses,  most  power,  always 
dependable.  No  other  power  can 
possibly  take  the  place  of  steam, 

Leffel 

Engines 

are  the  highest  type, 
standard  for  many 
years.  Horizontal, 

Upright,  Portable, 
etc.  Highest  effici- 
e  n  c  y  guaranteed. 

Send  for  book  and 
Investigate  before  buy¬ 
ing. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.. 

Box  191,  Springfield,  O. 
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WO  THOUSAND  HENS  IN  ONE  HOUSE. 

Plan  for  a  Big  Hennery. 

During  the  past  year  various  articles  purporting  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  house  for  keeping  2,000  hens  have  appeared.  The 
subject  is  of  much  interest  to  many,  and  we  have  arranged 
with  Dr.  B.  Burr,  of  Maryland,  to  describe  the  house  in 
which  such  a  flock  of  hens  is  kept. 

The  “Burr  2,000-hen  one-man  house,”  the  writer  be¬ 
lieves,  is  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  keeping  poultry 
on  a  paying  scale.  The  superstition  that  hens  kept  in 
flocks  larger  than  20  to  30  would  not  give  as  good 
results  as  the  smaller  flocks,  giving  10  square  feet  of 
house  room  and  100  square  feet  of  yard  room  as  the 
smallest  area  compatible  with  good  results,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  false,  being  based  entirely  upon  theory,  while  the 
basic  law  is  that  results  arc  governed  by  the  cubic  feet 
of  clean,  fresh  air  available  for  each  bird.  While  hens 
require  warmth  only  during  four  months  of  the  year, 
and  during  the  other  eight 
months  all  the  active  air 
they  can  get,  most  poul¬ 
try  houses  are  constructed 
to  keep  them  warm  for 
12  months.  The  further 
disadvantage  of  a  divided 
house  is  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  light,  heat  and 
air  are  not  alike  in  any 
two  pens.  In  regard  to 
yards,  “unlimited”  healthy 
range  for  one  thousand 
hens  can  be  had  in  a  yard 
100  feet  square,  provided 
this  yard  is  kept  plowed 
and  sown  to  green  feed  as 
often  as  it  becomes  bare. 

As  •  a  matter  of  economy 
in  green  feed  and  labor 
three  or  four  such  yards 
are  attached  to  each 
house,  front,  back  and  at 
either  end  in  a  single 
1,000-hen  Iiouse,  and  a 
continual  crop  of  green 
food  is  produced,  the 
growing  of  which  keeps 
the  yards  from  becoming 
“sick.”  The  same  sani¬ 
tary  care  of  the  dirt  in 
the  house  accomplishes 
the  same  ends ;  viz.,  the 
dirt  from  the  lower 
scratching  floor  is  thrown 
to  the  upper  roosting 
floor,  and  raked  out  grad¬ 
ually  with  the  manure, 
thus  keeping  the  lower  floor  always  sweet  and  clean. 

I  lie  straw  or  other  litter  used  for  scratching  is  changed 
every  few  weeks  and  spread  on  the  land  for  top-dressing. 

T  he  house  is  built  long  and  narrow  to  give  the  most 
light  and  air  and  controllable  ventilation.  It  is  built 
in  two  stories  to  economize  roof,  cost  and  labor,  and 
insure  dry  and  airy  sleeping  quarters.  The  lower  story 
front  is  partially  enclosed  with  glass  doors  in  Winter 
to  keep  out  rain,  snow  and  wind,  and  the  house  is 
faced  a  trifle  to  the  east  of  southeast  to  give  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  sun  in  Winter  and  the  least  in  Summer. 

I  ake  any  unused  building,  preferably  one  that  can  be 
placed  in  a  lot  and  faced  as  above,  and  if  your  studding 
is  long  enough  put  in  a  floor,  giving  head  room  for 
the  attendant  upstairs  and  down.  If  not,  raise  the 
building  high  enough  from  the  ground  to  make 
the  distance  from  ground  to  plate  11  or  12  feet.  Set  on 
posts  three  feet  in  the  ground  (this  is  the  only  founda¬ 
tion  that  is  rat  and  mouse  proof),  and  raise  the  grade  of 
ground  12  inches  under  house,  sloping  away  from  it. 

Upstairs  place  a  two-sash  window  reaching  from  six 


inches  below  the  plate  to  the  floor,  every  16  feet  is 
enough,  and  two  on  each  end  smaller  and  set  higher  up 
above  roost  level.  Have  a  door  in  each  end.  Down¬ 
stairs  the  whole  front  is  wired  in.  with  a  wire  door 
under  each  window.  The  ends  and  back  are  tight 
with  a  door  under  each  window  at  the  ends  and  every 
eight  feet  on  the  back.  Make  the  back  doors  opening 
alternately  right  and  left,  so  that  they  can  be  partially 
opened  in  any  wind  when  needed.  Place  10  nest  boxes 
on  legs  12  inches  from  floor  on  each  side,  and  run 
roosts  not  over  five  feet  long  and  22  inches  apart  at 
right  angles  to  the  length  of  building.  If  the  building 
is  wide  enough  (over  18  feet)  this  gives  between  each 
set  of  windows  a  set  of  seven  roosts  on  each  side,  with 
a  central  passage  between  them  for  cleaning  and  a 
passage  on  each  side  for  egg-gathering. 

The  simplest  roost  is  a  piece  of  2  x  2-inch,  slightly 
rounded  on  the  top,  bored  on  the  lower  side  half  way 


into  the  floor.  If  your  floor  beams  are  22  inches  from 
centers  this  rod  will  drive  into  them  through  floor;  if 
not,  nail  a  header  below  floor  in  line  of  irons  and  bore 
one  inch  into  header. 

In  front  of  each  north  window  in  line  of  roost  is  a 
trap  door  three  feet  long  and  the  width!  of  the  space 
between  floor  beams.  Running  in  from  the  north  side 
of  this  opening  to  a  support  two  feet  from  the  lower 
dirt  floor  in  the  center  of  building  is  the  runway,  giv¬ 
ing  the  fowls  free  passage  up  and  down.  This  is  best 
made  of  siding  lapped  uphill  to  catch  their  feet,  and 
being  caught  below  by  a  notch  or  side  can  be  slid  up 
at  night.  Figuring  that  a  hen  is  entitled  to  eight  inches 
of  roosting  room,  you  can  put  in  your  building  as  many 
hens  as  your  roosts  will  hold  without  fear  of  crowding. 

The  care  of  two  thousand  hens  thus  housed  does  not 
take  over  four  working  hours  a  day,  distributed  as 
follows:  At  sunrise  open  trap  doors  and  in  cold 
weather  south  windows,  if  the  day  is  bright.  If  not, 
do  not  open  windows  any  more  than  they  have  been 


open  all  night  until  the  sun  becomes  warm.  Mixed 
grain  is  thrown  in  litter  and  water  troughs  filled.  We 
use  10-foot  galvanized  four-inch  gutter  set  in  frame  12 
inches  from  ground,  with  running  board  six  inches 
from  ground  and  trough  covered  with  slanting  roof 
to  keep  hens  out  of  water.  The  plumber  will  solder 
in  ends  and  hole  for  cork.  In  very  cold  weather  a 
pail  of  hot  water  is  put  in  each  trough  to  take  off  the 
chill  before  cold  water  is  put  in.  During  the  morning 
the  hoppers  are  kept  filled  if  you  use  the  dry  feeding 
method;  if  not,  mash  is  fed  at  11  o’clock;  then  green 
food  given  them  (cabbage,  rutabagas,  mangels,  sugar 
beets  in  cold  weather,  lawn  clippings  for  eight  months 
in  the  year).  At  night  eggs  are  gathered  and  mixed 
grain  thrown  in  litter,  and  after  they  have  gone  to  bed 
the  house  is  closed  up,  the  windows  closed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  weather,  but  never  tight;  the  water 
troughs  washed  clean  and  left  empty.  During  cool 

weather,  when  it  can  be 
got  sweet,  green  bone  is 
ground  and  fed  every  day, 
and  it  is  to  the  hen  what 
silage  is  to  the  cow.  The 
work  being  all  under  cov¬ 
er  makes  it  easier  to  take 
thorough  care  of  the  flock, 
and  your  presence  among 
them  at  all  times  make 
them  very  tame  and  eas¬ 
ily  handled,  especially  if 
you  trap-nest  as  you 
should. 

The  house  being  light, 
airy  and  clean,  and  none 
of  the  work  arduous,  gives 
the  women  an  opportunity 
to  keep  poultry  on  a  pay¬ 
ing  scale,  and  conducted 
in  this  way  poultry  keep¬ 
ing  is  essentially  a  wom¬ 
an’s  business. 

The  breeding,  hatching 
and  raising  of  1,000  pul¬ 
lets  each  year  to  keep  your 
2,000-hen  house  full  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  this 
article,  but  with  proper  ap¬ 
pliances  and  methods  is 
just  as  simple  and  sure  as 
the  above.  ,If  you  are  not 
a  born  “chicken  crank” 
avoid  the  business  as  you 
would  the  itch,  for  its  at¬ 
tention  to  detail  will  drive 
you  to  drink,  or,  what  is 
worse,  lead  you  to  shirk, 
fail  and  condemn  the  poultry  business  as  a  financial 
failure,  but  if  you  enjoy  the  work  and  get  pleasure 
from  the  idiosyncracies*  of  your  hens,  then  start  a 
small  unit  and  grow  with  them  until  you  have  reached 
your  “hen-keeping”  capacity.  b.  burr. 

Maryland. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  MUSKMEL0N. 

Since  the  well-grown  and  matured  muskmelons  have 
almost  disappeared  from  the  fruit  stands  and  markets, 
we  begin,  to  realize  that  there  are  few  things,  if  any, 
that  are  a  more  general  object  of  desire  for  the  members 
of  the  family,  or  are  more  painfully  missed  by  them  than 
a  supply  of  fine  melons.  Those  who  but  a  few  years 
ago  were  accustomed  to  enjoying  them  in  all  their  fresh¬ 
ness  and  lusciousness  as  they  came  directly  from  the  gar¬ 
den,  will  again  and  again  ask  the  question  :  “Are  we  ever 
to  have  any  more  good  melons?  Are  there  no  such  va¬ 
rieties  as  we  used  to  have,  and  where  are  they  to  be 
found  ?”  So  it  now  seems  that  for  the  home  garden  they 
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through,  and  set  on  a  three-cighths-inch  iron  rod  driven 
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are  almost  indispensable,  and  where  but  a  few  years  ago 
they  were  one  of  the  chief  resources  for  money  for  a 
large  number  of  farmers,  the  crop  of  to-day  is  of  little 
value  to  them  and  but  a  source  of  great  disappointment. 
A  long  experience  enables  me  to  say  that  our  varieties 
are  as  good  to-day  as  they  ever  were— our  growers  as 
skilful  in  trying  to  raise  them,  but  the  obstacle  to  the 
successful  production  of  good  fruit  is  the  destructive 
Melon  blight,  and  the  problem  is  how  to  control  it. 
The  best  of  talent  has  been  and  still  is  engaged  in 
the  attempt  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution.  Columns 
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upon  columns  on  the  subject  have  been  published  by 
the  agricultural  press  of  late,  and  as  much  as  we  have 
heard  on  the  subject  of  Melon  blight  and  insect  lore 
there  appears  to  be  no  practical  remedy  or  prevention 
that  would  give  us  confidence  enough  to  engage  in  the 
industry  of  melon  growing  in  this  locality.  While  a 
large  majority  of  growers  have  failed  in  the  attempt 
to  grow  them  there  are  yet  a  few  who  will  venture 
a  crop  on  highly  conditioned  lands,  or  in  localities  that 
appear  to  be  less  conducive  to  the  development  of  the 
pest.  These  growers  on  many  occasions  have  been  Suc¬ 
cessful.  While  this  method  appears  to  be  the  safer 
course  to  pursue,  it  should,  therefore,  be  the  aim  of 
the  growers  to  keep  their  crops  entirely  out  of  reach 
of  soils  on  adjoining  fields  where  the  same  'or  a  simi¬ 
lar  crop  was  grown  the  year  before,  and  the  seed 
should  be  of  known  purity/  For  the  home  garden  and 
for  smaller  operators  generally  such  a  course  cannot 
often  be  followed,  and  other  means  of  protection  have 
to  be  sought.  The  most  effective  measures  are  those 
of  a  preventive  character,  found  in  applying  dry  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture,  dusting  it  under  and  through  the 
vines  every  10  days  from  the  time  they  begin  to  set 
fruit.  This  should  be  continued  through  the  ent  re 
growing  season.  If  the  soil  has  not  been  affected  with 
this  disease  in  previous  years  it  will  enable  one  to 
gather  a  fair  supply  of  good  melons.  We  have  for  the 
last  year  heard  and  read  considerable  about  blight- 
proof  varieties.  The  writer  has  tried  a  great  many 
kinds,  but  I  can  see  but  little  difference  in  their  blight- 
resisting  qualities,  and  while  talking  with  a  number  of 
growers  on  this  subject  thus  far  none  has  found  such 
a  variety,  and  they  are  not  very  enthusiastic  over  the 
new  discovery.  T-  M-  white. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. _ 

THE  VALUE  OF  LIGHTNING  RODS. 

In  Iowa  there  are  many  county  and  local  mutual  insur¬ 
ance  associations.  At  the  State  convention  held  last  year 
the  question  of  lightning  rods  came  up.  and  was  quite  well 
discussed.  Are  such  rods  any  protection?  Is  there  any 
way  of  preventing  the  loss  of  stock  in  pastures  from  the 
electric  discharge  which  follows  wire  fences?  In  order  to 
learn  about  this  we  wrote  the  secretaries  of  some  of  these 
associations.  Answers  follow  : 

I  do  not  know  of  any  buildings  being  struck  by 
lightning  when  properly  rodded.  1  consider  a  properly 
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rodded  building  a  better  risk  than  an  unrodded  build¬ 
ing.  Quite  a  number  of  cattle  and  horses  are  killed 
by  lightning,  some  along  wire  fences  and  others  out  in 
the  field.  Our  method  of  prevention  is  to  ground  the 
wires  once  in  10  or  20  rods.  The  perpendicular  wires 
should  come  in  contact  with  all  horizontal  wires,  and 
reach  moist  ground.  M.  E.  twitch  ell.  / 

Kingsley. 

Observation  teaches  me  that  well-constructed  rods 
are  a  decided  protection  to  buildings.  I  think  very  few 
well-rodded  buildings  are  seriously  damaged  by  light¬ 
ning.  Much  stock  is  killed  by  lightning  in  this  vicinity, 


and  a  great  deal  of  this  loss  occurs  in  proximity  to 
wire  fences.  Much  of  this  loss  can  be  prevented  by 
grounding  the  fences.  I  know  of  no  way  to  lessen  the 
losses  in  the  open  fields.  To  reduce  lightning  losses 
I  would  say  rod  your  buildings,  and  ground  your  wire 
fences.  james  r.  gillis. 

Mt.  Pleasant. 

In  our  county,  20  x  24  miles,  there  are  very  few  barns 
that  are  rodded.  In  the  nine  years  that  I  have  been 
secretary  I  have  known  of  no  barn  that  was  rodded 
being  struck  by  lightning.  If  a  good  rod  is  properly 
placed  on  a  building  I  think  it  is  a  protection.  We 
have  considerable  stock  killed  by  lightning  along  wire 
fences.  Ground  wires  attached  to  the  fence  every  few 
rods  will  very  much  lessen  the  losses,  though  not 
many  of  our  members  have  put  the  device  into  practi¬ 
cal  use.  Cement  fence  posts  are  now  being  made  here, 
having  wires  -imbedded  in  the  cement  and  connected 
with  the  wire  of  the  fence,  the  intention  being  to 
ground  the  wire  at  every  post.  A.  M.  walker. 

Osage. 

We  consider  the  rodded  building  should  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  rate  over  like  risks  (rodless),  as  in  our  opinion 
the  hazard  is  thereby  reduced  to  the  minimum.  Dur¬ 
ing  my  10  years’  service  as  secretary  of  our  associa¬ 
tion  I  cannot  call  to  mind  but  one  building  which  has 
been  struck  by  lightning,  and  in  this  instance  the  dam¬ 
age  was  to  the  rod.  We  carry  a  large  amount  of  in¬ 
surance  on  live  stock,  and  are  advocating  the  advantage 
of  grounding  our  wire  fences  at  intervals  of  about 
every  20  rods,  by  the  use  of  an  extra  rod  or  wire  con¬ 
nected  with  the  several  fence  wires,  and  have  it  suffi¬ 
cient  in  length  to  penetrate  into  the  earth  to  a  depth  so 
as  to  reach  moist  earth.  We  believe  this  would  lessen 
the  hazard  materially  to  our  live  stock. 

Mount  Ayr.  G.  a.  wyant. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  insurance  business  for 
the  past  10  years,  and  as  an  officer  of  the  present  com- 
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pany  1  have  adjusted  a  number  of  losses.  I  have 
never  known  of  a  single  loss  by  lightning  where  the 
building  was  properly  rodded.  In  fact,  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  that  all  buildings  be  rodded,  even  though  pure 
copper  cable  is  not  used.  I  consider  a  rodded  building 
at  least  50  per  cent  better  risk  than  one  not  rodded. 
I  would  be  in  favor  of  having  special  insurance  rates 
for  risks  properly  rodded.  We  have  had  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  losses  on  stock  where  fences  have  been  struck. 
I  know  of  no  absolute  way  to  prevent  said  losses,  but 
would  recommend  that  the  wire  fences  be  grounded, 
i.  o.,  in  placing  a  wire,  say,  every  20  rods  into  the 
earth  it  can  be  done  with  little  expense  and  trouble, 
and  thereby  the  risk  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  plan  is  being  adopted  in  this  community. 

Bedford.  w.  a.  harvey. 

We  have  never  kept  any  record  as  to  buildings  dam¬ 
aged  by  lightning  that  were  rodded,  and  cannot  say 
what  the  exact  percentage  of  loss  or  damage  is  or  has 
been  on  buildings  having  lightning  rods  on  them.  I 
have  in  mind  a  few  buildings  in  this  county  that  have 
been  damaged  that  were  rodded.  My  opinion  is  that 
rods  protect  to  some  extent,  but  cannot  say  how  much ; 
not  enough  to  induce  me  to  pay  the  prices  asked  for 
rods.  I  have  never  had  one  put  on  any  of  my  build¬ 
ings,  and  have  never  had  a  building  damaged  by  light¬ 
ning  as  yet.  Many  of  my  neighbors  have.  Lightning 
seems  to  be  much  more  prevalent  in  some  localities 
than  in  others.  As  to  stock  killed  by  lightning,  we 
have  had  but  eight  head  reported  so  far  this  season, 
and  but. one  of  them  near  enough  to  the  fence  to  war¬ 
rant  the  belief  that  the  current  was  carried  on  the 
wire  to  the  animals.  One  horse  was  killed  in  a  barn, 

all  the  rest  in  open  pasture :  one  under  a  small  hick¬ 
ory  tree,  which  was  not  injured,  but  a  grapevine  on  the 
tree  was  killed.  I  think  the  per  cent  is  usually  greater 
than  this  for  wire  fences.  Some  have  put  ground 
wires  on  their  wire  fences  which  I  am  inclined  to 
think  is  a  good  thing  so  long  as  they  last,  which  is  not 
very  long  in  this  soil.  They  would  most  likelv  not  pro¬ 
tect  stock  for  a  few  rods,  but  at  a  distance  of  40'  rods 
or  a  quarter  of  a  mile  might  do  so, 

Corvdon,  P.  h.  scales. 


THE  NEW  YORK  MILK  LAW. 

The  New  York  law  gives  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  almost  unlimited  power  to  prevent  adulteration 
of  milk  in  creameries  or  milk  stations.  It  was  formerly 
the  practice,  and  to  some  extent  is  now,  to  accept  milk 
from  farmers,  skim  out  just  enough  of  the  cream  to 
bring  the  remainder  inside  the  law,  and  thus  ship  both 
milk  and  cream.  This  gave  the  dealer  an  extra  profit, 
and  hurt  the  reputation  of  the  farmer,  as  lie  was  charged 
with  delivering  partly  skimmed  milk.  In  order  to  over¬ 
come  this  a  law  was  passed  compelling  the  milk  handlers 
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in  stations  or  creameries  to  take  out  a  license  and  make 
oath  that  they  will  not  adulterate  milk.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  is  given  power  to  enforce  the  law,  but  naturally 
sharp  detective  work  is  needed  in  order  to  catch  the 
skimming  rogues  at  their  game.  The  law  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  definitions  for  adulterated  milk : 

1.  Milk  containing  more  than  88  per  centum  of  water  or 
fluids. 

2.  Milk  containing  less  than  12  per  centum  of  milk  solids. 

3.  Milk  containing  less  than  three  per  centum  of  fats. 

4.  Milk  drawn  from  cows  within  13  days  before  and  live 
days  after  parturition. 

5.  Milk  drawn  from  animals  fed  on  distillery  waste  or 
any  substance  in  a  state  of  fermentation  or  putrefaction  or 
on  any  unhealthy  food. 

0.  Milk  drawn  from  cows  kept  in  a  crowded  or  unhealthy 
condition. 

7.  Milk  from  which  any  part  of  the  cream  has  been  re¬ 
moved. 

8.  Milk  which  lias  been  diluted  with  water  or  any  other 
fluid,  or  to  which  has  been  added  or  into  which  lias  been 
introduced  any  foreign  substance  whatever. 

All  adulterated  milk  shall  he  deemed  unclean,  unhealthy, 
impure  and  unwholesome.  The  terms,  pure  milk  or  un¬ 
adulterated  milk,  when  used  singly  or  together,  mean  sweet 
milk  not  adulterated,  and  the  terms  pure  cream  or  un¬ 
adulterated  cream,  when  used  singly  or  together  mean  cream 
taken  from  pure  and  unadulterated  milk. 

We  receive  from  time  to  time  complaints  from  readers 
that  the  law  is  still  violated,  and  that  partly  skimmed 
milk  is  shipped.  On  the  other  hand,  this  statement  is 
made  by  Assistant  Commissioner  Flanders  of  Albany : 

The  law  to  which  you  refer  is  working  well.  I  would  not 
for  a  moment,  however,  assume  that  it  prevents  all  viola¬ 
tions,  but  it  assists  in  getting  evidence  where  we  could  not 
obtain  it  before.  Under  the  law  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  has  power  to  subpoena  before  himself  or  an 
Assistant  Commissioner  any  person  whom  he  may  think  has 
knowledge  relative  to  violations  of  the  Agricultural  I.aw, 
put  them  under  oath  and  examine  them.  This  has.  been 
one  of  the  most  salient  features  of  the  law.  After  we  have 
obtained  evidence  by  secret  service  work  we  then  examine 
the  persons  whom  we  know  are  cognizant  of  the  facts,  and 
when  we  get  them  to  own  up  to  the  state  of  facts  as  we 
kJnow  them  to  exist,  we  have  corroborative  evidence. 
Then  the  case  is  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  General 
for  such  action  as  the  facts  may  warrant.  As  to  the  secret 
service  work,  it  is  a  matter  of  detective  work  in  essence ; 
its  success  depends  upon  our  men  actually  seeing  the  milk 
adulterated  and  then  seeing  it  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  or 
consumption  as  milk.  The  methods  of  detecting  this  are 
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not  necessarily  alike  in  any  two  cases,  eacn  case  has  to 
stand  on  its  own  basis  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  person  do¬ 
ing  the  work  is  taxed  in  each  instance  in  a  little  different 
way  than  in  the  former  case.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we 
have  made  GS  cases  under  the  new  law,  namely,  Chap. 
G03  of  the  Laws  of  1905.  o.  l.  flan  mens. 

Asst.  Commissioner. 

We  can  easily  understand  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
legal  evidence  in  such  cases.  It  is  easy  for  outsiders  to 
feel  sure  that  the  law  is  violated,  but  it  is  another  thing 
to  prove  it  in  court.  A  few  dozen  convictions  with  pun¬ 
ishment  for  these  skimmers  will  put  more  fat  in  opr  milk 
and  less  graft  in  the  handler’s  pocket, 
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CLOVER  VS.  ALFALFA  FOR  HOG  PASTURE. 

Great  Value  of  Alfalfa. 

A  good  many  years  ago  it  was  my  custom  to  pasture 
hogs  on  clover  for  other  farmers  who  did  not  have  the 
clover.  Then  the  hog  owners  would  turn  their  hogs 
out  of  the  Winter  feed  lots  on  to  the  clover,  till  the 
stubble  fields  after  harvest  were  ready  for  gleaning; 
if  no  stubble  gleanings  for  them,  they  were  allowed  the 
run  of  the  clover  fields  till  new  corn  was  ready  for 
feeding.  Often  the  hogs  went  out  of  the  feed  lots  in 
excellent  flesh  and  came  back  to  corn  with  no  added 
weight;  they  had  exchanged  flesh  for  muscular  de¬ 
velopment.  As  a  rule,  then,  the  farmers  were  satisfied 
with  this  result,  but  from  a  business  point  of  view 
there  was  nothing  in  it.  Nor  was  there  much  in  it  for 
the  pasture  owner.  Four  hogs  were  considered  suffi¬ 
cient  for  an  acre,  so  the  five  months  of  the  pasture 
season  gave  for  the  pasture  $5.  But  the  farmer 
thought  this  good  land  rent  taken  in  connection  with 
the  beneficial  results  of  the  clover  to  the  land.  But 
now,  with  the  increased  land  values,  it  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  satisfactory,  and  the  only  way  to  get  a  paying  re¬ 
turn  is  to  feed  the  hogs  grain  while  they  are  on  the 
clover. 

Since  the  growing  of  Alfalfa  comes  in  as  a  farm 
crop,  attention  has  been  turned  to  its  value  as  swine 
pasture.  Its  wonderful  drought-resisting  powers  make 
it  particularly  valuable  for  this  purpose.  In  July  and 
August,  when  the  clover  pastures  are  too  often  burned 
out  and  dried  up  and  the  hogs  most  need  pasture,  there 
is  but  a  scanty  supply  for  them.  With  the  Alfalfa  it  is 
different.  After  the  plants  are  two  years  old  and 
have  a  strong  hold  on  the  soil  droughty  weather  has 
but  little  influence  on  its  growth.  Coburn,  in  his  work, 
says  that  10  to  15  shotes  weighing  30  to  60  pounds  can 
be  turned  on  an  acre  of  Alfalfa  in  the  Spring  and 
should  ordinarily  during  the  season  gain  100  pounds 
each,  and  that  this  will  not  keep  the  Alfalfa  down,  but 
that  it  will  be  better  for  mowing  the  same  as  for  hay, 
as  it  will  start  up  fresh  and  green  after  the  mowing. 
As  compared  with  clover,  this  appears  to  be  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  showing.  , 

In  this  part  of  southern  central  Ohio  Alfalfa  is  rap¬ 
idly  coming  into  favor  and  use,  both  for  hay  and 
pasture.  A  near  neighbor  has  six  or  seven  acres  that  I 
think  has  been  sown  four  years.  While  it  was  sown 
mainly  for  hay,  this  last  Spring  it  was  necessary  to  use 
it  for  swine  and  horse  pasture.  At  the  opening  of  the 
pasture  season  70  Spring  pigs,  with  some  half  dozen  of 
their  dams,  12  horses  and  three  calves  were  turned  on 
the  field.  The  horses — a  part  of  them — were  in  daily 
use  for  work  on  the  farm.  They  were  kept  on  the 
Alfalfa  for  their  pasture  ration  till  after  wheat  har¬ 
vest,  when  they  could  go  out  on  the  stubble  fields.  I 
saw  the  Alfalfa  soon  after  horses  were  taken  off.  It 
then  had  about  a  four-inch  growth  and  did  not  appear 
to  be  at  all  injured  by  carrying  such  a  large  number 
of  animals.  The  shotes  were  slopped  and  fed  a  small 
quantity  of  grain  in  a  pen  adjoining  the  field.  The 
continued  tramping  going  in  and  out  the  field  had  de¬ 
stroyed  the  plants  on  but  a  very  small  area.  Now  that 
the  horses  have  been  on  the  field  for  a  few  weeks  the 
Alfalfa  is  growing  away  from  the 
shotes,  some  of  them  now  weighing 
140  pounds  each.  The  last  few  days  of 
June  I  visited  another  neighbor  who 
has  a  field  of  three-year-old  Alfalfa. 

The  last  of  March  he  turned  on  this 
field  90  early  pigs  with  their  dams.  Later 
he  turned  on  28  more  pigs.  At  the  time 
I  saw  them  they  would  average  50  to  60 
pounds.  The  dams  had  been  removed 
at  weaning  time  from  the  pigs.  The 
1 18  shotes  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were 
being  fed  two  bushels  of  corn  per  day 
and  were  in  fine  growing  condition. 

Recently  the  owner  told  me  that  he 
thought  the  Alfalfa  would  carry  them 
till  September  1.  At  the  lime  I  saw  the 
i  eld  the  end  next  the  feeding  place  was 
grazed  very  close,  but  as  distance  in¬ 
creased  from  this  place  the  Alfalfa  im¬ 
proved  so  much  that  the  end  farthest 
away,  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an 
acre,  would  mow  a  good  swath.  For 
the  good  of  the  Alfalfa  the  number  of  hogs  was  too 
great,  but  as  the  farm  passes  into  other  hands  March 
1  next,  the  present  manager  has  no  further  interest 
m  the  Alfalfa,  than  to  get  all  he  can  from  it  this 
season. 

Another  farmer  adjoining  this  one  has  four  acres, 
Tom  which  he  cut  two  crops  of  hay  this  season,  and 
then  turned  on  40  hogs ;  he  assured  me  that  he  thought 
he  would  get  another  cutting  of  hay.  This  field  was 
sown  one  year  ago  last  Spring.  Allowing  that  hogs 
or  shotes  the  size  mentioned  by  Mr.  Coburn  will  gain 
100  pounds  each  during  the  season,  and  we  cut  the 
number  to  10  per  acre,  we  have  1,000  pounds  of  pork 
from  an  acre,  which  at  present  price  of  live  hogs  on 
the  farm,  six  cents  per  pound,  will  give  a  return  of 


$60  per  acre.  Another  grower,  five  miles  distant,  claims 
that  this  estimate  is  not  excessive,  but  practicable. 

Ross  Co.,  Ohio.  john  m.  jamison. 

TWO  WATER  PROBLEMS  CONSIDERED. 

The  spring  on  the  hillside  is  connected  with  the  water- 
box  in  barnyard  at  a  distance  of  200  feet  by  half-inch  gal¬ 
vanized  pipe.  The  fall  is  probably  20  feet.  Pipe  two  years 
old.  First  year  no  trouble :  now  we  have  to  use  force  pump 
at  the  water-box  end  to  force  the  water  back  every  other 
day  in  order  to  get  a  flow,  which  is  good  and  strong  while 
it  lasts.  Where  is  the  trouble,  and  how  rectified? 

New  Jersey.  H.  M.  G. 

It  is  difficult,  from  the  information  given  by  H.  M. 
Gi,  to  say  just  what  may  be  the  difficulty  in  his  case. 
If  the  pipe  has  begun  rusting  on  the  inside  there  might 
possibly  be  some  irregularity,  at  some  point  in  the 
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pipe,  which  allows  the  rust  to  collect  and  ultimately 
stop  the  flow,  but  if  this  is  true  the  character  of  the 
water  should  indicate  the  fact ;  that  is,  the  water  should 
be  turbid  with  rust,  at  least  after  each  time  of  forcing 
water  back  from  the  lower  end.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  a  fungus  growth  develops  in  spring  water,  form¬ 
ing  on  the  inside  of  the  walls  of  the  pipe  and  ulti¬ 
mately  clogging  them.  If  this  were  the  case  the  only 
way  to  clear  it  out,  without  taking  it  up,  would  be  to 
slip  a  hose  over  the  upper  end  of  the  pipe  and  pour 
through  it  a  very  strong  solution  of  caustic  soda  or 
concentrated  lye.  This  is  very  soluble,  and  would  en¬ 
tirely  wash  out,  so  as  to  leave  no  permanent  effect  on 
the  water.  If  the  pipe  is  practically  straight  from 
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end  to  end,  or  only  very  gentle  bends  in  it,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  a  rather  stiff  wire  could  be  run  through  it, 
and  then,  by  taking  hold  of  the  two  ends,  it  could  be 
sawed  back  and  forth  so  as  to  clear  out  some  possible 
accumulation  of  sediment  .or  other  obstruction  which 
would  restore  the  original  flow  and  leave  it  perma¬ 
nent,  or  comparatively  so.  The  statements  of  your 
correspondent  make  it  appear  that  somewhere  in  the 
pipe  an  obstruction  has  occurred  which  allows  the 
water  to  escape  from  below  it  faster  than  it  can  pass 
above  it.  If  this  is  true,  and  especially  if  the  lower 
end  of  the  pipe  is  under  water,  the  tendency  would 
be  for  it  to  act  like  a  long  siphon,  and  under  the  di¬ 
minished  pressure  permit  the  air  which  is  carried  by 
the  water  gradually  to  escape  from  it  and  collect  below 


It  has  been  my  strong  belief  for  many 
years  that  lime  was  one  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  things  for  the  farmer  to  use.  I  vis¬ 
ited’  a  farm  several  months  ago  where 
the  owner  has  a  lime  kiln  on  the  farm. 
Last  Winter  he  was  drawing  and  com¬ 
pletely  covered  the  ground  with  freshly 
burned  lime.  I  do  not  think  that  was 
the  best  thing  to  .do.  In  the  year  1901, 
about  the  first  of  May,  we  put  on  two 
tons  of  lime  per  acre  except  about  two 
acres  in  the  center  of  a  field.  In  the 
Spring  of  1901  the  lime  was  spread  on  sod.  We  let  it 
lie  for  one  year,  then  plowed  and  planted  to  corn ;  1903 
planted  potatoes ;  1904  oats,  and  seeded  in  the  Fall  with 
Timothy.  Red-top  and  clover.  Plots  2  and  3  were 
mowed  July  12,  and  by  actual  measurement  and  weight 
the  results  were:  Plot  No.  2  gave  4,060  pounds  (no 
lime)  per  acre;  No.  3  (limed)  gave  9,792  per  acre; 
difference  in  favor  of  No.  3,  5,732,  or  nearly  three  tons 
in  favor  of  limed  land.  These  plots  were  in  the  same 
field  side  bv  side,  no  difference  in  cultivation,  fertilizer 
or  care.  The  above  hay  was  weighed  July  14,  dry  and 
in  fine  condition  to  house,  as  it  was  put  in  our  new 
stone  barn,  which  is  the  largest  stone  barn  in  the  United 
States.  J.  v.  b. 

Rhinebeck,  N.  Y, 


GOOD  RESULTS  FROM  LIME. 

Hay  Crop  Improved. 


the  obstruction  until  the  flow  is  entirely  cut  off,  on  the 
same  principle  of  air  collecting  in  the  bend  of  the 
siphon.  If  this  is  the  case  the  obstruction  might  possi¬ 
bly  be  removed  by  drawing  a  wire  through  the  pipe. 
If  this  cannot  be  done  it  might  be  well,  immediately 
after  the  flow  is  started  again,  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
discharge  by  introducing,  at  the  lower  end,  an  ob¬ 
struction  and  see  whether,  under  this  condition,  the 
flow  would  not  continue  for  a  longer  period.  It  ought 
to  continue  for  a  longer  period  if  the  siphon  principle 
is  the  difficulty.  If  the  difficulty  is  from  rusting  in  the 
pipe  I  know  of  no  remedy  other  than  substituting  a 
larger  pipe  or  replacing  this  with  lead.  The  pipe  is 
so  short  that  it  seems  likely  that  water  would  not  re¬ 
main  in  it  long  enough  to  injure  the  water  in  any 
way  from  any  action  which  is  likely  to  take  place  on 
the  lead  if  a  lead  pipe  were  substituted. 


What  can  be  done  with  a  well  23  feet  deep,  stoned  tip, 
that  fills  with  quicksand  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet 
so  that  water  cannot  be  drawn?  The  well  is  near  the 
edge  of  the  old  river  bank,  which  Is  between  30  and  4o 
feet  high,  with  a  cove  at  the  foot  of  the  bank,  and  the 
present  river  one-fourth  mile  away.  The  soil  is  a  grifvelly 
loam.  Wells  have  been  dug  farther  back  with  the  same 
trouble  as  regards  quicksand.  Is  it  best  to  drive  from  the 
bottom  of  the  well,  or  can  it  be  fixed  in  some  way? 

Wimoosky,  Vt.  H.  E.  C. 


If  there  is  a  water-bearing  stratum  of  coarser  tex¬ 
ture  than  the  layer  of  quicksand  which  gives  trouble  the 
proper  treatment  would  be  to  shut  off  the  quicksand 
by  a  curbing,  and  either  deepen  the  well  sufficiently  to 
give  the  desired  amount  of  water,  or  drive  down  from 
the  bottom  of  the  well  one  or  more  drive-points  until 
the  desired  amount  of  water  is  secured.  If,  as  is  quite 
possible  and  even  probable,  the  stratum  of  quicksand  is 
the  only  water-bearing  layer  within  easy  reach,  the 
proper  treatment  would  be  to  clean  out  the  well  to  the 
underlying  hardpan,  and  provide  a  curbing  in  the  form 
of  a  perforated  galvanized  iron  cylinder  small  enough 
in  diameter  to  leave  six  or  eight  inches  of  space  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  walls  of  the  well,  and  then  fill  this 
space  with  comparatively  fine  sand  containing  a  good 
deal  of  gravel  coarse  enough  so  that  they  cannot  be 
washed  through  the  perforations  into  the  well,  the 
object  being  to  provide  a  strainer  which  will  hold 
back  the  quicksand.  This  statement  is  made  on  the 
supposition  that  in  stoning  up  the  well,  the  quicksand 
had  been  entirely  passed  through  and  the  stone  laid  on 
the  hardpan  beneath.  The  perforations  may  be  best 
made  with  a  sharp  tool  having  a  cutting  edge,  making 
the  perforations  in  the  form  of  slits  one  or  more  inches 
long,  the  slits  being  vertical  and  cut  from  the  inside  of 
the  cylinder.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  slits  are 
not  open  too  widely.  The  rows  of  slits  need  not  be 
nearer  together  than  V/2  to  two  inches.  If  the  quick¬ 
sand  is  not  too  fine  it  is  possible  that  a  number  of 
strainer  points  might  be  driven  into  the  quicksand 
and  all  of  them  connected  with  the  suction  pipe,  but 
where  the  sand  is  very  fine  it  is  not  practicable  to  pro¬ 
vide  strainer  cloth  having  fine  enough  mesh  to  hold 
the  sand  back  under  the  suction  required  to  supply  an 
ordinary  pump  working  at  the  usual  rate.  Where  there 
are  several  points  which  may  supply  a  single  suction 
pipe  the  pressure  on  the  individual  points  is  propor¬ 
tionally  less  when  a  given  quantity  of 
water  is  to  be  supplied.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  however,  that  drive  points 
are  never  very  satisfactory  except  when 
they  are  sunk  in  comparatively  coarse 
material.  f.  h.  king. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  In¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.  1 


Tree  Surgery. 

C.  J.  N.,  Hill  Vieio,  N.  Y. — What  is  the 
best  means  to  protect  a  large  oak  tree,  the 
trunk  of  which  is  beginning  to  split  and 
spread  apart?  I  propose  to  get  two  iron 
rods,  with  washers  and  nuts,  bore  the  trunk 
In  two  places,  one  below  and  the  other  above 
the  center  of  the  split,  inserting  the  rods  and 
tightening  the  nuts.  The  diameter  of  the 
tree  is  45  inches. 

Ans. — The  plan  proposed  is  a  good 
one;  in  fact,  the  only  one  that  would 
probably  be  practicable.  Such  large  trees 
are  very  hard  to  preserve  when  they  be¬ 
gin  ‘to  break  down.  All  that  can  be 
hoped  for  is  a  few  more  years  of  exis¬ 
tence.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Foul  Weeds. 

Inquirer,  Western  K.  Y. — An  old  ceme¬ 
tery  near  my  home  is  badly  infested  with 
hawkweed.  Is  there  any  way  by  which  the 
authorities  can  be  made  to  destroy  this  foul 
weed  ? 

Ans. — If  the  weeds  were  beside  the 
road,  owners  of  the  abutting  property 
would  be  obliged  to  cut  them  before  going 
to  seed,  in  accordance  with  the  highway 
laws.  In  this  case,  the  weeds  being  on 
private  property,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  redress  other  than  a  civil  suit,  in  which 
event  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove  the 
weed  a  nuisance  and  a  menace  to  adjoin¬ 
ing  lands.  But  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
cemetery  board  will  permit  the  neighbors 
to  pull  up  or  cut  the  foul  stuff,  which 
would  be  much  better  than  going  to  law 
about  it. 

Vinegar  from  Peach  Cider. 

G.  S.  P.,  Menlo ,  Go, — We  have  put  up  and 
run  out  several  barrels  of  peach  cider  which 
we  wish  to  turn  into  vinegar,  if  it  can  be 
done.  Not  having  any  experience  in  this, 
as  we  think  it  is  a  new  departure  from 
cider  vinegar,  we  would  like  to  get  any  in¬ 
formation  that  you  can  furnish  us.  Shall 
we  proceed  the  same  as  for  cider  vinegar  or 
does  it  require  an  acid?  If  so,  what  shall 
we  use?  There  is  very  little  difference  in 
taste  or  smell  from  apple  cider. 

Ans. — Dr.  L.  L.  Van  Slyke,  of  the  Gen¬ 
eva  Experiment  Station  makes  these  sug¬ 
gestions  :  “I  would  suggest  the  following 
treatment :  Put  the  cider  into  barrels  leav¬ 
ing  the  bung  open  and  put  them  where  the 
temperature  would  be  somewhere  between 
70  and  80  degrees  F.  Have  the  barrels 
about  two-thirds  full  and  pour  into  each 
barrel  two  quarts  of  good  vinegar.” 

Vaccination  in  Pennsylvania. 

G.  E.  M.,  Kingsville,  Pa- — What,  is  the  law 
in  Pennsylvania  regarding  smallpox  and  vac¬ 
cination?  Can  the  authorities  compel  one  to 
get  his  children  vaccinated,  and  compel  him 
to  send  them  to  school  both  at:  one  time,  or 
either  of  them  ? 

Ans. — The  law  requires  that  cases  of 
smallpox  be  reported  to  the  health  au¬ 
thorities,  tend  the  premises  placarded. 
The  statute  in  Pennsylvania  requires 
that  the  principals  of  schools  refuse  ad¬ 
mission  to  children  who  cannot  furnish  a 
certificate  that  they  have  been  vaccinated, 
or  have  previously  had  smallpox.  If  a 
child  is  not  able  to  pay  for  medical  at¬ 
tendance  the  authorities  must  furnish  it. 
The  law  has  been  tested  in  the  courts 
and  declared  constitutional.  They  can 
compel  you  to  get  your  children  vac¬ 
cinated  and  also  to  send  them  to  school. 
For  if  you  do  not  send  them  to  school 
you  will  be  prosecuted,  and  you  cannot 
send  them  without  vaccination. 

Largest  Burbank  Plum;  Apricot. 

G.  W.  //.,  Fruita,  Col. — 1.  What  is  Luther 
Burbank’s  best  and  largest  plum?  2.  What 
variety  of  apricot  is  the  largest  and  best 
for  market? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  probable  that  Climax  is  the 
largest  and  best  of  the  plums  that  were 
originated  by  Luther  Burbank  and  sent 
out  to  the  public  up  to  date.  It  is  above 
the  average  of  the  size  that  plums  of  the 
Japan  type  attain  and  is  equal  in  this  re¬ 
spect  to  the  average  of  those  of  the 
European  species.  Tt  is  purple  both  ex¬ 
ternally  and  internally  which  is  very  un¬ 


usual  so  far  as  the  flesh  is  concerned.  Its 
quality  is  good  but  not  extra.  Wickson 
is  another  one  that  has  been  tested  quite 
extensively,  but  it  proves  to  be  very  sub¬ 
ject  to  rot,  especially  in  the  humid  re¬ 
gions  of  the  East.  In  the  semi-arid  sec¬ 
tions,  such  as  western  Colorado,  where  the 
inquirer  lives,  this  trouble  is  not  so  like¬ 
ly  to  occur.  Even  the  Burbank  rots  very 
badly  in  many  eastern  sections.  This  vari- 
etv  by  the  way,  is  a  very  good  one,  but 
not  one  of  Mr.  Burbank’s  own  origin,  as 
is  often  ignorantly  stated  and  believed. 
He  imported  a  lot  of  plum  seedlings  from 
Japan,  and  when  they  came  into  bearing, 
which  was  about  20  years  ago,  lie  sent 
me  samples  of  many  of  them  and  among 
them  specimens  of  this  one.  T  he  fruit 
was  so  much  larger  and  better  otherwise 
than  that  of  the  other  seedlings  that  I  got 
his  consent  to  allow  me  to  name  it  Bur¬ 
bank.  The  tree  is  quite  spreading  in  habit 
and  very  prolific.  2.  Royal  is  the  largest 
apricot  that  I  know,  except  it  be  a  new 
seedling  that  originated  in  Chelan  County, 
Washington.  There  are  some  good  kinds 
in  California  of  local  origination  and  cul¬ 
tivation  that  may  be  better  than  those 
commonly  grown,  but  up  to  this  time  the 
Moorpark  is,  perhaps,  the  leading  variety 
A  Budding  Problem. 

F.  E.  M.,  Edwardsburg .  Mich. — Since  July 
20  I  have  inserted  several  hundred  buds  In 
an  effort  to  top-work  some  two,  three  and 
four-year-oid  apple  trees  to  more  desirable 
varieties.  I  cut  the  buds  from  shoots  that 
had  formed  their  terminal  buds  and  insert¬ 
ed  them  into  wood  one,  two  and  three  years 
old,  and  tied  them  with  carpet  warp,  leav¬ 
ing  strings  on  not  more  than  10  days  and  in 
some  cases  only  five  days.  I  now  find  on  ex¬ 
amining  them  that  nearly  all  have  started 
to  grow,  which,  I  understand,  is  fatal  to 
them.  I  should  like  to  ask  some  of  your  ex¬ 
perienced  readers,  and  especially  ITof.  Van 
Deman,  how  I  can  bud  and  have  buds  re¬ 
main  dormant  until  next  Spring,  and  also  if 
there  is  no  way  to  save  the  buds  that  are 
making  growth  this  Kali.  I  have  also  done 
some  bud-grafting  by  inserting  scions  under 
the  bark,  and  some  of  them  have  started 
to  grow.  Is  it  usual  for  them  to  grow  the 
year  they  are  inserted,  and  if  so  fs  it  in¬ 
jurious? 

Ans. — It  seems  to  me  strange  that  any 
considerable  proportion  of  apple  buds  set 
from  the  current  year’s  growth  should 
start  to  grow  this  Summer.  So  far  as  I 
can  judge  the  stocks  and  buds  were  in  the 
proper  condition  to  work  and  the  buds 
should  not  make  growth  until  next 
Spring.  Those  that  are  now  growing  will 
probably  stop  before  they  have  advanced 
very  far.  If  they  do  continue  to  grow 
late  or  show  signs  of  doing  so  it  would 
be  well  to  pinch  back  the  tips  before  the 
first  frost  occurs  and  thus  arrest  growth. 
It  is  probable  that  this  will  prevent  in¬ 
jury  from  the  severity  of  the  Winter  to 
Follow,  provided  it  is  not  unusually  cold. 
Bark  grafts  would  be  more  liable  to  start 
into  growth  in  the  Summer  than  buds, 
and  I  think  it  is  not  surprising  that 
those  set  by  the  inquirer  did  so.  They 
should  be  pinched  back  early,  the  same  as 
in  case  of  the  buds  that  had  started. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 

High  Grade  Door  -f 

2-0  x  6-0,  All  White  Pino.  #  AC 
Regular  Price,  $2.00  m  ■ 

— “ 1  If  yon  have  any  use  for  doors,  win- 
r=3  fi— 1 —  dows,  Btorm  sash,  moulding,  porch 

brackets,  columns,  etc.,  don't  buy  also- 
whore  at  any  price  or  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  until  you  cut  this  adver¬ 
tisement  out  and  mail  it  to  us. 

You  will  then  receive  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  FREE,  Our  Grand  Mlllwork 
Catalogue.  If  you  Intend  to  boild,  or 
If  you  needmillwork  for  any  purpose, 
do  not  think  of  buying  untilyou  pet 
—  1— —  our  estimate.  Our  goods  are  high 

grade  as  well  as  wonderfully  low  in 

it 1  ~i  -  price.  Our  lumber  is  first  air-dried 

and  then,  as  an  extra  precaution,  is 
put  through  a  scientific  drying  pro¬ 
cess.  Joints  are  made  with  heavy 

_  L_J  hardwood  dowel  pins,  glued  with  im- 

ported  glue,  pressed  together  by  heavy 
steam  power  press.  There  is  no 

-  "come  apart"  to  our  work. 

Door  panels  have  a  heavy  raise  on  both  sides.  The 
panels  are  sandpapered  on  a  special  machine  of  our 
own  invention  before  the  door  is  put  together,  and 
the  entire  is  then  smoothed  with  fine-grained  sand¬ 
paper.  We  guarantee  our  goods  to  be  strictly  up  to 
the  official  grade  adopted  by  the  Sash,  Door  &  Blind 
Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  Northwest. 

We  operate  the  largest  mill  in  the  world— 163,000  feet 
of  door  space  (four  acres)— have  been  in  business  since 
1865  — own  our  timber  lands,  sawmills  and  lumber 
yards  WTe  carry  a  large  stock  and  can  therefore  ship 
promptly.  We  have  no  traveling  men — sell  only  for 
cash.  We  ore  the  only  large  manufacturers  of  sash, 
doors  and  blinds  selling  direct  to  the  consumer.  Our 

f .rices  will  astonish  you.  Don’t  buy  anything  in  our 
ine  until  you  get  our  oatalog,  the  grandest  woodwork 
catalog  published.  It’s  Free  — write  for  it  today. 
Address 

CORDON  VAN  TINE  &  CO. 

8tatlon  g  Davenport.  Iowa 


Artificial  Limbs. 

With  Rubber  Hands  and  Feet. 

The  most  comfortable,  durable  and  natural. 

Although  a  man  may  lose  both 
of  tiis  legs,  he  is  not  necessarily 
holpless.  By  using  artificial  legs, 
with  rubber  feet  attached, he  can 
be  restored  to  his  usefulness. 

The  engraving  is  from  an 
instantaneous  photograph  of  a 
man  ascending  a  ladder.  He 
has  two  artificial  legs  substitut¬ 
ing  his  natural  ones,  which  were 
crushed  by  a  rail¬ 
road  accident  a  n  d 
amputated.  With 
his  rubber  feet  he 
can  ascend  or 
descend  a  lad¬ 
der,  balance 
himself  on  the 
rungs,  and  have 
his  hands  at 
liberty.  He  can  j 
work  at  a  bench ' 
and  earn  a  good 
day’s  wages.  He 
can  walk  and  mingle  with  per¬ 
sons  without  betraying  his  loss; 
in  fact, he  is  restored  to  his  form¬ 
er  self  for  all  practical  purposes. 

With  the  old  method  or  com¬ 
plicated  ankle-joints  these  re¬ 
sults  could  not  be  so  thoroughly 
attained. 

Over  32,000  in  use,  scattered  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Many  of 
these  have  been  supplied  with¬ 
out  presenting  themselves  to  us, 
simply  by  sending  measurements  on  a  formula  which 
any  one  can  easily  fill  out. 

RECEIVED  44  HIGHEST  AWARDS. 

Purchased  by  the  U,  S.  Government  and  many  for¬ 
eign  governments.  A  manual  of  430  pages  and  order 
sheet  SENT  FREE, 

iL.  A.  MAHILS, 

701  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


When  you  buy 
WET 

WEATHER 
CLOTHINO 
you  want 
complete 
protection 
and  long 
service. 

These  and  many 
other  good  points 
are  combined  in 

TOWERS 

FISH  BRAND 

OILED  CLOTHING 

Vbu  can’t  afford 
to  buy  any  other  / 

•tfjwres 

A  jTOWCUCO  BOSTON  US*. 

TOwa  CANADIAN  CO  L.TO  . — — ^ 

TORONTO.  CAN 


nine  The  Double-Acting  Rams  open 
II A  In  u  the  valves  as  well  as  shut  them 
off  with  the  power  of  the  water.  More 
water  raised  in  proportion  to  waste  than 
any  ram  made.  No  stopping. 

C.  &  A.  HODGKINS  CO.,  Marlboro. N.H. 


□ 


YES,  WE 

PAY  FREIGHT 


and  give  « large  cash  dlarounton 
25  rods  or  more  of  the  Frost  Fknce. 
Better  still,  we  give  you  a  fence  that 
looks  better  and  wears  longer  than  any 
other  make.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue. 

I.  B.  Drake  &  Co..  29  Broadway,  N.  Y 
'the  Frost  wire  Fence  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 


OUR  BULB  CATALOGUE, 
beautifully  illustrated  with 
full  and  reliable  cultural  directions, 
and  containing,  as  formerly,  the 
largest  and  most  varied  assortment 
of  high  class  Bulbs  in  America, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mail’d 
free  to  all  who  send  for  it.  A 
postal  is  sufficient. 

J.  M.  TH0RBURN  &  COMPANY 

33  BARCLAY  STREET, 

THROUGH  to 

38  PARK  PLACE, 

NEW  YORK. 

Founded  in  1802. 


FERTILIZER  LIME  etc.,  address 

WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg;,  Pa. 


Big  Buggy 
Bargains 

Fop 

30  DAYS. 


Speak  quick,  if  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  the  special 
ba-gain  sale  of  Kalamazoo  Carriages,  Concords,  and  other 
styles,  now  going  on.  We  guarantee  positively  the  lowest 
prices  ever  made  in  the  U.  S.  while  these  “jobs"  last. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
and  get  astonishingly  big  buggy  values.  We  rtrake  the 
cut  to  push  business’ ‘bet  ween  seasons."  30  days  free  trial. 
Absolute  high  quality  guaranteed.  If  you  have  a  nose  for 
a  genuine  bargain,  here’s  your  chance.  Don’t  miss  it! 
Write  at  once  for  special  circular  giving  money  saving 
list.  Don’t  delay,  or  you  will  be  too  late. 

Kalamazoo  Carriage  &  Harness  Co., 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 
FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

We  are  offering  this  fall  for  the  first  time 
Jacob  Moore’s  NEW  DIPLOMA  CURRAIMT , 
largest  and  most  productive  of  all  red  currants. 

We  offer  APPLE,  PLUM  and  CHERRY  trees 
at  special  low  ixrices  if  ordered  between  now  and 
October  15th.  We  have  a  surplus  of  large  size 
SUGAR  and  SILVER  MAPLES,  AMERICAN 
WEEPING  ELM,  also  CAROLINA  POPLAR  and 
LOMBARDY  POPLARS  in  all  sizes. 

Catalogue  mailed  free  on  application. 
GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


oxe8fuaet  strawberries  is 

plant  guaranteed  or  money  returned.  Send  for  my 
mid-summer  catalog.  T  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


.  TREES  are  famous 

’wherever  planted;  are  planted 
"everywhere  trees  are  grown.  Free 
Catalog  of  superb  fruits— Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc.-StarkBro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


Warrl  Rlarlrharriae  and  Blackberry  Plants 
Vi  dlU  Did  UKUerriCO  and  Dewberry  Plants  for 
sale:  send  for  price.  Michael  N.  Borgo, Vineland,  N.J. 


NURSERY  STOCK. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES,  BERRY  PLANTS, 

and  General  Nursery  Stock.  Catalogue  Free. 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


COD  CAI  C— Grimson  Clover  Seed,  $4.50  perhu. 
rUn  VhLL  Five-eighths  Peach  Baskets, $35  per 

1000.  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


APPLE  TREES, 

*  Nothing  But  Apple  Trees. 
The  Safest  and  BEST  Apple 
Trees  In  the  World. 

Wo  offer  nearly  100,000  thrifty  one  and 

two  year  old  apple  trees,  all  bred  from 
selected  bearing  parents.  Every  tree 
our  own  grooving. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HIRE, 
Apple  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  BUYERS  ATTENTION. 

The  apple  growers  of  Jefferson  County,  W.  Va.,  have 
a  fine  quality  of  fruit  this  year  consisting  of  York 
Imp,  Ben  Davis,  Pippins,  etc.,  for  which  buyers  are 
solicited.  Address  MILTON  BURR,  Secretary, 
Bardane,  Jefferson  County,  West  Virginia. 


■Wheat,  60  bushels  per  acre. 

Catalogue  and  samples  free. 

JOHN  A.  SAI//EK8EED  CO., LaCrosse, W is 


ALFALFA  SEED  FROM  UTAH. 

It  is  Dry  Land  and  is  free  from  all  obnoxious  weed 
seeds.  Shall  we  send  you  sample  and  price  of  our 
new  crop?  Blackman  &  Griflin  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 


5EED  WHEAT — “Gipsy”  the  new  wheat,  heads  list  of  60  vari¬ 
eties  at  Exp.  Sta.,  Wooster,  Ohio.  Supply  limited.  $1.25  per 
hu.,  10  bun.  up,  $1.20.  Mealy  and  Pool,  pure  and  clean  $1.05,10 
bus.  up,  $1.00.  American  A  baits  free.  Samples  free. 

PROSPECT  SEEH  FA  KM,  Madison,  Luke  County,  Ohio. 


SEED  WHEAT 

10,000  Bu.  Grown  On  300  Acres. 

Grown  with  great  care,  especially  for  seed  purposes, 
clean  and  sound,  yielding  from  28  to  42  bus.  per  acre. 
Six  best  varieties  known,  now  offered  at  moderate 
prices  direct  from  farmer  to  farmer.  Write  for 
Booklet,  Prices  and  Samples.  State  how  much  you 
will  use.  Address 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Bamford,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


Mammoth  White  Winter  Rye. 

The  finest  Rye  ever  offered  for  FALL  PLANT¬ 
ING.  Write  at  once  for  sample  and  price.  Also 
PPPft  UfU|? IT— Lougberry,  Rudy,  Fultzo- 
dCCU  VTnCAl  Mediterranean. 

HOLMES  SEED  CO.,  HAKRISBURG,  PA. 


GATHER  VEGETABLES 

In  our  VENTILATED  BUSIIEL  CRATES. 
They  savo  one-third  time.  Strong,  durable, 
cheap.  9o  and  llo  each,  discounts  on  quantities. 
Writ©  today  for  FREE  Illustrated  booklet. 

Geneva  Coooerage  Co., Box  20,  Geneva  0 


ADD  C  D  ADDCI  Q  Three  factories.  Capacity 
MilLL  DHnnLLu  10,000  per  day.  Low  price, 
prompt  shipment,  R.  GILLIES,  Medina.  N.  Y. 


FRUITTREES 


&  SMALL  FRUITS 

Highest  grade. 
Guaranteed  to  live. 
True  to  name. 


One  third  agents’  prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
HIGHLAND  NURSERIES,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y 


Dwyer’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Strong,  healthy  plants  from  selected  stock  of  choicest  fruiting  varieties  sure  to  give 
satisfaction  and  PRODUCE  A  FULL  CROP  IN  1907. 

We  also  have  a  full  line  of  Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  etc.,  for 
Fall  Planting.  We  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  jiil  its  brandies.  Catalogue  Free. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  I,  Cornwall,  New  York. 


TREES 


ft  K  DPR  PRPIRIJT  DAin  Apple.  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry,  Peach  and  Carolina 

iLIl  ll/Wf  rntlUnl  rHIU  Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 
All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Remember  we  beat  all  other  reliable 
Nurseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


1006. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


INCOME  FROM  WESTERN  FARMS. 
A  Kansas  Grazing  Farm. 

Our  farm  is  not  in  the  great  Kaw  bottom 
proper,  but  back  a  few  miles,  and  some  of  it 
is  quite  broken.  We  are  stock  raisers  and 
never  sell  anything  but  live  stock.  Our 
Alfalfa  makes  from  six  to  eight  tons  per 
acre,  which  never  sells  for  less  than  $5  per 
ton,  often  higher  on  the  farm.  Corn  makes 
from  .30  to  90  bushels  per  acre  In  our  local¬ 
ity  :  wheat  from  20  to  45  bushels ;  potatoes 
from  200  to  400  bushels.  I  know  that  these 
statements  are  not  very  definite,  and  fear 
that  it  will  not  be  satisfactory,  but  as  stated 
heretofore  we  are  stockmen  rather  than 
farmers.  J.  f.  true  &  son. 

Jefferson  Co.,  Kan. 

Non-lrrigated  Colorado  Farms. 

In  giving  a  statement  of  the  income  from 
a  Colorado  farm  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  fact,  that  not  all  farming  districts  are 
irrigated.  In  the  county  where  I  reside 
(Elbert)  all  crops  are  produced  without  irri¬ 
gation.  The  yield  here  per  acre  would  be 
about  as  follows:  Wheat  12  to  25  bushels; 
oats  20  to  40  bushels :  barley  15  to  25 
bushels ;  rye  12  to  20  bushels ;  corn  15  to  30 
bushels ;  potatoes  50  to  100  bushels ;  Alfalfa 
1  %  to  2  tons;  millet  one  to  two  tons.  A 
man  with  two  good  horses  can  farm  very 
easily  160  acres  here  without  any  assist¬ 
ance,  except  harvest  time,  when  he  will 
need  one  or  two  extra,  hands  a  short  time. 
In  the  irrigated  districts  the  income  would 
be  just  about  double  those  given  above  ex¬ 
cept  corn,  which  yields  about  as  much  with¬ 
out  irrigation,  while  the  labor  required  on 
an  irrigated  farm  to  produce  this  extra 
yield  would  also  be  greatly  increased,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  extra  time  required  to  apply  the 
water.  Prices  for  farm  products  here  will 
compare  very  favorably  with  those  of  the 
Middle  West.  w.  L.  FOSTER. 

Elbert  Co.,  Col. 

An  Iowa  Stock  Farm. 

The  average  well-conducted  160-acre  Iowa 
farm  produces  $2,000  worth  of  products  to 
sell  every  year.  To  do  this  they  raise  a 
variety  of  crops,  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  poultry 
and  a  great  many  keep  a  few  sheep.  They 
raise  hay,  oats  and  corn  enough  to  keep  and 
tit  the  stock  for  market.  They  seed  some 
of  the  land  down  to  Timothy  and  clover 
every  year,  and  plow  up  some  meadow  every 
year  for  corn.  The  stock  makes  enough 
manure  so  that  no  commercial  fertilizers 
are  needed.  T.  A.  davenport. 

Wright  Co.,  Iowa. 

A  Farm  in  South  Dakota. 

Farms  in  this  locality  last  season  pro¬ 
duced  from  15  to  25  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,  barley  40  bushels,  oats  40  to  60 
bushels;  corn  40  bushels;  potatoes,  an 
average  of  about  100  bushels.  From  this  it 
can  be  ascertained  what  the  run  of  an  aver¬ 
age  farm  will  yield  in  this  locality.  Our 
country  is  not  obstructed  by  rocks  or  stone 
or  other  obstacles,  which  you  commonly  meet 
with  in  eastern  farming.  The  general  lay 
of  the  land  is  level,  and  the  farmer  here 
can  farm  to  good  advantage  half  as  much, 
to  twice  as  much  land  as  he  can  in  the  East, 
and  there  is  no  reason  where  proper 
care  and  attention  is  given  to  the  farming 
operations,  and  he  does  not  overdo  and 
attempt  to  cover  too  much  (which  is  often 
the  case)  why  he  cannot  accomplish  a  great 
deal  more  in  this  locality  than  in  the  East. 
Our  farms  are  prosperous,  and  they  have 
as  good  class  of  buildings  and  improvements 
as  can  be  found  through  Iowa  and  Illinois; 
and  the  farm  mortgage  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  CHAS.  N.  HARRIS. 

Brown  Co.,  S.  D. 

The  Average  in  North  Dakota. 

The  land  in  this  vicinity  has  been  used, 
up  to  the  last  two  years,  for  grazing  pur¬ 
poses.  About  all  the  desirable  land  is  now 
entered  by  homesteaders,  who  can  farm 
their  claims  at  a  fair  profit,  and  run  small 
bunches  of  stock,  at  practically  no  expense, 
on  the  remaining  Government  land,  which  is 
too  rough  for  farming  purposes,  and  will  be 
used  for  grazing  lands,  for  years  to  come. 
Other  than  laud  situated  in  the  Government 
irrigation  projects,  the  average  gross  earn¬ 
ings,  on  an  average  farm  of  160  acres,  is 
approximately  $1,500  per  annum,  and  the 
profits  on  30  or  40  head  of  cattle,  which  will 
cost  practically  nothing  to  run.  Wheat, 
oats  and  flax  are  the  chief  cereals  grown  to 
make  this  income  possible. 

McKenzie  Co.,  N.  D.  w.  s.  graham. 

A  Small  Farm  in  Utah. 

I  have  no  statistics,  but  some  experience, 
and  will  have  to  do  some  guessing  as  to- 
men  and  teams  required  to  care  for  certain 
crops.  One  man  and  one  team  generally  take 
care  of  from  20  to  40  acres  in  agricultural 
crops.  The  land  in  Salt  Lake  Valley  on 
an  average  will  produce  about  per  acre, 
40  bushels  of  wheat,  60  of  oats,  200  to  300 
barrels  of  potatoes.  Coyn  does  well,  but 
cannot  say  as  to  number  of  bushels.  Al¬ 
falfa  makes  from  four  to  eight  tons  per 
acre,  and  in  fruit  will  produce  from  $100 
to  $400  per  acre,  and  some  truck  gardens 
even  more,  as  I  heard  to-day  of  a  half  acre 
plot  of  asparagus  sold  on  the  ground  for 
$350.  and  the  buyers  did  well.  The  prices 
generally  are :  Wheat,  from  70  cents  to  $1 


per  btnihel ;  oats  $1.25  to  $1.60  per  100 
pounds;  shelled  corn,  $1.25  to  $1.50  per 
100  pounds ;  potatoes  from  25  cents  to  $1  a 
bushel ;  Alfalfa  from  $7  to  $10  (but  this 
Spring  it  brought  from  $12  to  $15)  per 
ton  loose.  Our  farmers  usually  raise  all 
these  crops  and  sometimes  an  acre  of  or¬ 
chard,  trying  to  even  up  the  work  for  the 
season ;  as  to  profits,  that  depends  an  the 
management.  J.  M.  F. 

Calders,  Utah. 

A  Missouri  Dairy  Farm. 

Twelve  Jersey  cows  kept,  1,800  pounds 
butter,  sold  at  25  and  30  cents,  $540 ;  1,200 
gallons  of  cream  sold  to  confectioners  at 
60  cents  per  gallon,  $720;  1,200  gallons  of 
skim  and  buttermilk  sold  at  10  cents  per 
gallon,  $120;  12  calves  sold  and  raised,  $80; 
poultry  of  all  kinds,  $100;  40  stands  of  bees 
kept,  800  pounds  of  honey,  $100;  five  acres 
of  garden  and  small  fruits,  $600 ;  five  acres 
tree  fruits,  $500;  hogs  sold,  $150;  one  colt 
raised,  $75 ;  total  $2,955.  We  have  a  good 
home  market,  and  everything  sells  readily, 
mostly  direct  to  the  consumer.  L.  v.  d. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 


Elgin  System  of  Farm  Rental. 

D.  B.,  Fairbury,  III. — On  page  565  you 
told  us  something  about  the  Elgin  System  of 
farm  renting.  This  was  interesting  as  far 
as  it  went.  Can  you  tell  us  more,  and  State 
who  furnishes  the  pasture?  Who  furnishes 
service  fee  in  cas*e  of  colt-raising,  and  about 
the  bull?  Does  landlord  or  tenant  furnish, 
or  both  together?  When  calf  and  colt  is 
matured  is  he  owned  in  common,  and  has 
he  been  fed  from  feed  that  belongs  to  both 
in  common?  In  seeding  who  furnishes  the 
seed,  and  in  thrashing  and  marketing  who 
does  this?  This  is  a  very  interesting  sub¬ 
ject,  and  deals  with  that  which  interests 
a  large  circle  of  readers. 

Ans. — The  pasture  is  furnished  by  the 
landlord.  The  landlord  furnishes  the  bull. 
I  do  not  know  of  colts  being  raised  under 
this  system.  It  is  purely  an  extensive 
dairy  system,  but  can  be  modified  to  meet 
any  kind  of  live  stock  farming.  The 
young  stock  belongs  equally  to  landlord 
and  tenant,  as  it  has  been  grown  on  feed 
one-half  of  which  is  the  landlord’s  and 
one-half  the  tenant’s.  In  most  cases  the 
tenant  furnishes  the  seed  for  seeding  pas¬ 
tures  and  meadows  and  the  expense  of 
thrashing  and  marketing  belongs  to  the 
tenant.  h.  m.  cottrell. 

R.  N.  IF.,  Albion,  N.  Y. — I  note  quite  an 
interesting  article  on  dairy  farming  about 
Elgin,  Ill.  Mr.  Cottrell  gives  quite  a  full 
account  of  it,  but  there  are  one  or  two  ques¬ 
tions  I  would  like  to  be  informed  on.  What 
price  per  quart  or  gallon  do  they  get  for 
their  milk  in  Summer  and  Winter,  and  what 
are  those  dairy  farms  valued  at,  or  what 
would  they  sell  for  at  private  sale? 

Ans. — Milk  is  sold  by  the  hundred 
pounds  in  Elgin,  and  ranges  in  price  from 
about  90  cents  per  100  pounds  in  June  to 
$1.42  in  midwinter.  The  average  price 
through  the  year  is  about  $1.20  per  100 
pounds.  The  largest  amount  of  milk  in 
the  Elgin  dairy  district  is  produced  in 
February.  Farms  around  Elgin  sell  at 
from  $75  to  $100  per  acre,  with  ordinary 
improvements.  h.  m.  cottrell. 

Hyde  King  Apple. — In  writing  recently  in 
regard  to  Hyde  King  apple.  I  forgot  to  state 
that  it  is  one  of  the  longest  keeping  apples 
that  I  have  tested,  but  its  poor  quality  caused 
me  utterly  to  discard  it.  c.  a.  green. 

Crows  and  Corn  ;  Hay. — I  have  read  with 
great  interest  the  pieces  in  your  paper  in 
regard  to  the  crow  cawkus'ses  and  conven¬ 
tions,  and  want  to  tell  of  a  plan  that  I  saw 
in  some  paper  this  last  Spring.  It  was 
simply  to  take  potatoes  and  stick  hens’ 
feathers  in  them.  The  children  enjoyed 
sticking  tail  and  wing  feathers.  We  used  four 
small  potatoes  on  something  like  an  acre 
and  a  half,  and  though  it  was  partially  sur¬ 
rounded  by  woods  and  swamp,  not  a  stalk 
was  touched.  The  potatoes  were  hung  to 
short  pole  or  stick  by  a  string,  so  they  can 
swing,  and  make  a  very  curious  looking 
bird  (?).  We  think  that  gas  tar  injures 
the  germinating  qualities  of  the  corn,  and 
to  thin  out  means  a  “heap”  of  work.  I 
•also  read  the  piece  in  regard  to  the  men  who 
went  to  the  old  home  in  Wilton,  N.  II.,  and 
got  in  a  load  of  rowen.  Now  if  those  men 
had  got  that  hay  in  on  this  farm,  or  any 
other  one,  where  the  hay  could  be  driven  in 
on  to  the  high  beams,  they  would  never 
have  left  the  pitching  off  to  the  hired  men, 
as  that  is  all  the  poetry  of  haying,  I  won¬ 
der  that  anyone  who  is  building  a  barn,  or 
could  fix  over  an  old  one  so  that  the  loads 
of  hay  could  be  driven  into  the  top  of  a 
barn,  does  not  do  so.  They  certainly  would 
fix  it  that  way  if  they  had  once  had  a  barn 
fixed  that  way  for  a  short  time,  if  it  was 
possible  to  do  so.  I  am  most  heartilv  in 
sympathy  with  those  who  would  save  Niagara 
Falls  for  its  scenic  beauty  rather  than  use 
it  up  for  power.  j.  t.  s. 

Massachusetts. 


MANY  claims  are  made  for  ele¬ 
vated  carriers  for  barn  use  but 
the  fact  remains  that  more 
“Drews”  are  in  use  today  than  all 
other  makes  combined. 

Why, — Mr. Farmer?  For  the  simple 
reason  that  the  “Drew”  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  carrier  made. 

It  is  the  most  practical.  It  is  the  only 
device  that  carries  its  load  to  any  de¬ 
sired  point,  drops  it,  and  re-  _ 

turns  automatically,  ready 
to  receive  another  load. 

That’s  why  actual  users 
praise  this  carrier, — be¬ 
cause  it  performs  all  and 
■more  than  its  makers 


Automatic 

DREW 

Carrier 


promise. 

The  Automatic  Drew  Carrier  is  a  Money- 
Maker  as  it  saves  the  best  elements  of  the 
fertility  produced  on  the  farm,  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste— the 
liquid  manure.  This  element  is  very  rich  in 
potash,  which  sells  in  the  open  market  for 
6c  per  pound.  Without  a  sufficient  amount 
of  this  potash  in  your  soil,  your  small  grain 
is  liable  to  lodge. 

By  its  use  you  not  only  save  money,  time, 
work  and  worry,  but  also  health.  Its  use 
keeps  the  barn  and  yard  scrupulously  clean, 
offering  an  easy  means  of  preventing  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  disease  breeding  litter,  refuse, 
manure,  etc. 

It  is  this  feature  of  cleanliness  that  makes 
the  “Drew"  so  necessary  to  up-to-date,  pro¬ 
gressive  Dairymen,  who  equip  their  barns 


with  it  to  increase  the  market  value  of  their 
products,  as  well  as  to  promote  the  health 
of  their  families. 

*  *  * 

But,— litter  and  manure  are  only  a  small 
part  of  the  possible  uses  to  which  the  Auto¬ 
matic  Drew  Carrier  can  be  put. 

It  is  a  valuable  and  practical  conveyor  of 
many  other  commodities,  as,  for  example,  the 
carrying  of  Ensilage,  Feed,  Grain,  Potatoes, 
Coal,  Boxes,Milk  Cans,  Vegetables,  Water, etc. 

With  a  "Drew"  you  can  save  yourself  much 
unnecessary  drudgery  and  many  steps. 

Hundreds  of  Farmers  write 
us  that  they  find  it  a  wonderful 
convenience  and  labor  saver. 

Such  testimony  is  worth  some¬ 
thing  to  you,  because  it  comes 
from  people  who  have  proved, 
by  the  test  of  actual  experience 
the  real  worth  of  the  Auto¬ 
matic  Drew  Carrier. 

Why  not  make  such  a  test 
yourself? 


Now,  here’s  what  we  will  do  for  you: 

We  will  send  you  an  Automatic  Drew 
Carrier  Outfit  complete,  with  detailed  in¬ 
structions  for  setting  it  up. 

You  can  try  it  thirty  days,  and  if  you  do 
not  find  that  it  will  do  the  work  exactly  as 
we  represent  it  in  every  respect,  we  will  re¬ 
fund  every  penny  you  have  paid  for  it. 

If  you  wish,  you  may  deposit  the  price  with 
your  own  bank,  the  money  not  to  be  paid  to 
us,  until  everything  is  satisfactory. 

Don’t  you  think  that  the  "Drew"  must  be 
pretty  nearly  right,  if  we  can  afford  to  make 
this  offer? 

Well,  it  is  right,  and  all  we  want  is  a 
chance  to  prove  it  to  your  satisfaction. 

Will  you  let  us  do  it?  When? 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 

Drew  Elevated  Carrier  Co.,  115  Monroe  St.,  Waterloo,  Wls. 

Branch  Office  and  Warehouse: — Rome,  N.  Y. 


TtlEB^SBRAND 


The  Boot  for  wear,  and  the  Brand 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  kind 
made  from  remelted  junk  rubber. 
Buffalo  Brand  boots  are  made  from 
pure  new  rubber  on  light  canvas, 
and  won’t  crack.  Send  for  our 
booklet  C,  and  enclose  lOcts.  to 
cover  postage  and  packing  and  we 
will  send  you  our  handsome  Buf¬ 
falo  Watch  Fob  FREE. 

WM.  H.  WALKER  &  00, 

77-83  So.  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo,  I,  V. 


WICH- 

SELF 


HAY  PRESS 


The  Baler  for  speed.  Bales  12  to  18  tons  a  day. 
Has  40  inch  feed  hole.  Adapted  to  bank  barn 
work.  Stands  up  to  its  work — no  digging  holes 
for  wheels.  Self-feed  Attachment  increases 
capacity,  lessens  labor,  makes  better  bales  and 
does  not  increase  draft.  Send  for  catalogue.' 

Sandwich  Mfg.  Co.,  157  Main  St.,  Sandwich,  Ills. 


2-Rolf, 

4-Roll, 
and 
6-Roll, 

Down  at  loanfrf. 

Write  to-day  /«* 
free  Catalogue. 

APPLETON 


lMli-  AIIADM ||Tr C  that  1111(161  .the 

WE  bUflnAN  I  tfc  r8Toepow^ 

speed  applied,  condition  of  corn,  etc., 

The  Appleton 
GornHusker 

vrill  do  more  and  better  work  than  any  other  ma¬ 
chine  of  like  character  and  corresponding  size  uq 
the  market,  thatitis  simpler  la  construction;  easie, 
in  every  way  to  operate;  easier  and  safer  to  feed  and 
to  require  less  power  for  successful  operation.  The 
proof  of  these  claims  is  sent  for  the  asking  We 
make  also  a  complete  line  of  manure  spreader,,  horse 
powers,  shelters,  ensilage  ana  fodder  cutters,  feed 
grinders,  wood  saws,  windmills,  etc.  Remember 
that  Appleton  Quality  lathe  standard  of  excellence. 

CO.,  27  Fargo  St.»  Batavia,  Ills*, 


3  STODDARD  LINE 

- OF - 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

For  farm,  shop  or  mill  use.  Vertical 
or  horizontal.  Mounted  or  Stationary 
Sizes  from  iy»  to  100  H.  P. 

Pumping  and  Electric  Lighting  Outfits  a  Specialty. 

Sold  under  Our  Q-uarantee. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  -  Rutland,  Vt. 

Write  for  Catalog  E.  H. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  339  Franklin  8b,  Bo,ton. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  234  Craig  St.,  We»t,  Montreal,  P.  O. 

40  North  Jth  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

kniargura  96,  Haraaa,  Cuba. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Scale  Situation  Better. — It  is  most 
agreeable  to  report  real  progress  in  the 
struggle  with  San  Jose  scale.  Not  in 
many  years  have  the  Rural  Grounds  ap¬ 
peared  so  free  from  the  pest  as  at  this 
moment.  Living  scales  have  only  been 
found  on  perhaps  a  dozen  trees  out  of 
seyeral  hundreds.  Last  year  the  propor¬ 
tions  were  just  about  the  other  way.  For 
this  encouraging  result  we  credit  very 
thorough  spraying  in  Fall  and  Spring  with 
the  soluble  oils,  Target  Brand  emulsion 
and  Scalecide  both  appearing  equally  ef¬ 
fective,  unfavorable  weather  for  the 
breeding  of  the  unharmed  scales  and  the 
multiplication  of  predatory  ladybirds  and 
Pentilea  beetles,  keeping  down  the  in¬ 
crease  on  nearby  unsprayed  orchards  and 
on  hedgerow  trees,  thus  greatly  lessening 
the  chances  of  infection.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  efficiency  of  soluble  oils 
in  this  trial.  They  promptly  killed  the 
scales,  and  apparently  did  not  harm  trees 
in  any  appreciable  degree.  The  very 
slight  infestation  now  discoverable  may 
be  accounted  for  by  a  few  missed  twigs, 
though  we  tried  to  hit  every  portion  of 
every  tree  thus  treated,  but  the  weather 
conditions  must  be  credited  with  sup¬ 
pressing  increase  to  a  marked  extent.  We 
found  a  dense-headed  plum  tree  well  cov¬ 
ered  with  crawling  yellow  larvae  in  early 
July.  Heavy  rains  came  on,  lasting  with 
short  intermissions  for  four  days,  after 
which  little  could  be  seen  of  the  young¬ 
sters,  the  fruits  ripening  up  with  scarce¬ 
ly  any  marks.  Apples,  pears  and  peaches 
in  lime-sulphur  sprayed  orchards  gener¬ 
ally  show  few  traces  of  the  pest,  so  it  is 
likely  that  coming  reports  of  the  action  of 
reputed  scale-killers  will  be  more  favor¬ 
able  than  usual.  We  feel  inclined  to  give 
more  credit  to  the  work  of  natural  para¬ 
sites  than  do  the  entomologists.  We 
must  spray  with  the  best  obtainable  solu¬ 
tions  to  save  our  immediate  trees  and 
fruits,  but  such  work  is  necessarily  too 
limited  in  extent  to  check  the  progress  of 
this  too  prolific  insect  without  the  per¬ 
sistent  action  of  unfavorable  natural  agen¬ 
cies.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that 
the  seasons  of  1904  and  1905  may  have 
marked  the  flood  tide  of  scale  invasion  in 
our  locality.  All  combative  measures 
seemed  futile  against  the  sinister  increase 
of  the  plague,  and  it  seemed  scarcely 
possible  to  carry  trees  through  to  fruiting 
age  with  the  means  at  hand.  The  gleam 
of  encouragement  now  evident  should  not, 
however,  incline  the  grower  to  relax  his 
efforts  to  control  and  if  possible  exter¬ 
minate  scale  on  his  grounds.  Spray, 
spray  with  the  material  you  have  the  most 
•confidence  in,  and  do  it  with  the  utmost 
care.  It  appears  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
the  soluble  oils  will  get  another  chance 
this  Fall  to  show  their  efficiency  on  the 
Rural  Grounds. 

The  Purple  Fringed  Orchis. — One  of 
the  most  desirable  and  easily  grown  na¬ 
tive  terrestial  orchids  is  the  large  Purple 
Fringed  Orchis,  Habenaria  fimbriata,  fair¬ 
ly  common  in  mossy  woodlands  from 
Canada  to  the  North  Carolina  mountains. 

It  likes  moist,  “woodsy”  soil  and  a  shady 
situation,  sending  up,  when  its  require¬ 
ments  are  satisfied,  a  handsome  spike 
of  prettily  fringed,  fragrant  pink  or  pur¬ 
ple  flowers  a  foot  or  more  high  and  near¬ 
ly  three  inches  across.  The  leaves  are 
broad  and  firm,  and  the  plant  more  per¬ 
manent  under  cultivation  than  most  hardy 
orchids.  Fig.  288,  page  679,  shows  a 
good  bloom  spike,  associated  with  vari¬ 
ous  wild  Cypripediums  or  lady-slippers,  in 
the  garden  of  a  New  England  amateur. 
The  blooms  remain  in  showy  condition 
almost  two  weeks.  _  Plants  are  offered  by 
most  dealers  in  native  plants,  or  they  may 
be  collected  as  early  in  Spring  as  the  foli¬ 


age  can  be  recognized.  They  should  be 
lifted  with  a  good  ball  of  earth  and 
promptly  replanted  in  a  location  approxi¬ 
mating  the  main  features  of  their  wood¬ 
land  home.  If  carefully  done  fair  blooms 
may  be  expected  the  same  season,  and  for 
many  years  following.  Being  very  hardy 
the  only  Winter  protection  needed  is  a 
covering  of  fallen  leaves  in  imitation  of 
their  natural  conditions.  Habenaria  is 
quite  an  extensive  genus,  comprising  many 
species  native  to  widely  separated  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  While 
pink  and  nurple  tints  prevail,  there  are 
handsome  white  and  yellow  kinds.  H. 
militaris,  found  in  Cochin  China,  has  blu¬ 
ish  flowers  with  a  lip  of  the  most  intense 
scarlet. 

About  Flower  Pots. — Flower  pots  are 
used  in  almost  every  household  worth  the 
name,  yet  few  outside  the  ranks  of  pro¬ 
fessional  florists  or  gardeners  have  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  the  best  grades  of  these 
indispensable  articles.  Those  usually  car¬ 
ried  in  housefurnishing  stores,  either  in 
city  or  country,  are  ill-proportioned,  with 
insufficient  drainage  provision  and  often 
too  hard  baked  to  have  the  needed  po¬ 
rosity.  A  large  proportion  are  the  out¬ 
put  of  poorly-equipped  factories,  and  are 
consequently  roughly  made.  As  pots  are 
an  awkward  commodity  to  transport  in 
small  quantity  thousands  put  up  with  the 
inferior  ones  locally  offered  rather  than 
order  from  a  distant  responsible  dealer, 
but  in  the  long  run  it  will  pay  the  user 
of  even  a  few  dozens  to  get  the  best  ones 
made.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  the 
amateur  of  any  experience  will  put  up 
with  “fancy,”  painted,  enamelled  or  dec¬ 
orated  pots.  He  wants  plain,  smooth,  red 
or  pale  clay  pots,  porous,  light,  well- 
drained  and  proportioned.  These  indis¬ 
pensable  requisites  may  all  be  found  in 
“standard”  machine-made  pots  manufac¬ 
tured  by  a  score  or  more  well-established 
firms  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
With  a  few  special  exceptions,  such  as 
deep  “rose  pots,”  all  sizes  from  1^4  inch 
to  16  inches  are  as  deep  as  wide  at  the 
top.  have  just  the  taper  found  by  ex¬ 
perience  to  facilitate  turning  out  the  ball 
of  earth  and  roots  in  planting  or  repot¬ 
ting,  and  meet  the  best  requirements  for 
porosity  and  free  drainage.  The  quality 
sometimes  lacking  is  strength,  but  as  good 
healthy  plants  are  more  costly  than  pots 
we  can  overlook  this  defect  if  not  un¬ 
reasonably  evident.  The  old  hand-made 
pots  were  often  durable  enough  to  become 
heirlooms,  but  were  not  always  ideal  hold¬ 
ers  for  growing  plants.  Standard  pots 
are  furnished  by  all  high-class  dealers  in 
horticultural  supplies,  but  are  seldom 
found  in  ordinary  stores,  though  even 
they  might  be  induced  to  stock  them  if 
the  demand  should  prove  insistant. 

Cleaning  Pots. — Foul  and  dirty  pots 
are  neither  pleasant  to  handle  nor  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  health  of  the  contained 
plants.  It  is  a  regrettable  experience  that 
the  best  pots  for  plant  growing  foul  the 
quickest.  The  porous  material  of  the  sides 
affords  admirable  foothold  for  confervae 
or  green  slimes  that  tend  to  coat  all  pots 
when  in  use.  This  can,  of  course,  be 
scrubbed  off  with  a  stiff  brush,  but  the 
operation  is  not  as  easy  as  it  looks,  and 
has  never  proved  practical  on  a  large 
scale,  though  machines  have  been  invent¬ 
ed  for  the  purpose.  The  pots  wear  out 
the  brushes,  even  if  made  of  wire,  too 
rapidly  for  economical  use.  The  slimy 
coating  may,  however,  be  effectually  re¬ 
moved  merely  by  exposing  the  pots  to  the 
weather  for  a  few  weeks.  The  sun  kills 
the  confervae,  and  the  dashing  rains  wash 
off  the  loosened  film.  Alternate  freezing 
and  thawing  in  Winter  acts  with  even 
more  rapidity,  but  all  makes  of  pots  do 
not  withstand  frost  without  cracking — 
some  will  go  to  pieces  like  a  lump  of 
slaking  lime.  Clay  pots  should  never  be 
exposed  to  freezing  weather  when  filled 
with  wet  soil,  as  the  expansion  is  almost 
sure  to  cause  breakage,  but  empty  ones 
sometimes  well  endure  it.  Probably  the 
best  way  to  clean  foul  pots  in  quantity  is 
to  lay  them  in  single  layers  in  an  exposed 
place,  and  cover  thinly  with  earth,  wetting 
it  from  time  to  time  in  dry  weather.  The 
slimy  crusts  will  entirely  disappear  within 
three  months  of  warm  weather  and  the 
pots  come  out  practically  as  good  as  new, 
needing  only  a  dry  brushing  to  fit  them 
for  use.  Alwavs  brush  out  the  inside  of 
a  pot  before  filling  with  soil.  Adhering 
crusts  make  bad  work  when  subsequently 
“knocking  out”  the  ball.  If  pots  are  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  contained  diseased 
plants  they  should  be  sterilized  before 
using  by  baking  in  the  oven  or,  in  a  large 
way,  by  superheated  steam.  w.  v.  f. 


TRADEMARK  REGISTERED 


“The  Grand  Old  Roofing”  Standard 
for  fifteen  years.  The  pioneer  weather¬ 
proof,  elastic  and  fire-resisting  roofing. 

Absolutely  weather-proof.  Contains  no  tar 
— will  notmelt.  Contains  no  paper — will 
not  rot.  Sparks  or  burning  brands  falling 
upon  it  will  not  ignite  it.  The  only  prepared 

ROOFING 

which  has  demonstrated  that  it  will  outlast 
metal  or  shingles.  Costs  little  to  buy 
and  nothing  to  maintain.  Sold  ready  to 
apply,  with  all  necessary  fixtures.  Any 
handy  man  can  apply  it.  Send  for  samples 
and  booklet  “R.” 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY,  Sole  Manufacturers, 
100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


You  Are 
Judge 

Whether  you  pay  us  for  100  lbs.  of  Takanap  or  not. 
We  will  send  it  on  approval  because  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  State  Experiment  Stations  prove  that 
Takanap  Soft  Naptha  Soap  makes  best  emulsion  to 

KILL  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  and  INSECTS. 

Takanap  is  used  by  Creameries,  Dairies,  Steam 
Laundries  and  for  household  purposes. 

THAYER-HOVEY  SOAP  CO.,  Darby,  Penn. 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOODS 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.Dept.  of  Agrl.  and  State  Experiment 
St:i  i  ions.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti¬ 
cide.  &c-lb.  kegs.  $2.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  $4..' >0;  half  barrel, 
270  lb., per  i  b ;  barrel.4261b.,3lic.  Send  for  booklet. 
JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

No  More  Hand  Pumping 

No  coal.  No  steam.  No  oil.  No  packing  or  labor. 

No  Cost  for  Motive  Power 

NIAGARA  AUTOMATIC  PUMP 

i  Hydraulic  Ram) 

works  night  and  day  on  any  brook, 
creek,  riveror  running  water. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Gov¬ 
ernments,  railroads  and 
public  Institutions,  farmers, 
owners  of  factories,  country 
homos  and  mines.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  free  booklet. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co, 

HO  NASSAU  STKKEKT,  NEW  YORK.  Factory;  Chester,  P«. 

“WILLIAMS”  Write  for  special  offer  to  introduce  on. 

PUMP  ^  ^  patented  pumps.  A  Wooden 
"NoTrlx"  Pump  made  of  iron.  Guaranteed. 

ah  repairs  done  Quickly  above  ground. 

“To  Fix" 


WARREN’S 

WALRUS 

ROOFING 


Tough  and  tight  as  a  walrus 
hide,  and  just  as  pliable  and 
lasting.  Summer. sun.  winter 
ice,  won’t  affect  it.  It  can't  rust  and  won’t 
crack.  Anybody  can  lay  it.  Send  for  sample. 
WarrenChemlca^^AfgjCoj^^attei^T^TIewYork 


MAKE  MONEY 

pulling  stumps,  grubs,  etc., 
, and  clearing  land  for  your* 
jlself  and  otners.  Hercules 
w  Stump  Fuller  Is  the  best. 

Catalog  free.  Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  BS  Centemllo,  la. 


“Williams”  Pump  Co.,  409  Harmon  St.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

NEVER  WEARS  OUT. 


20  percent  saved  on  breakage  in  handling  and  transit 
80  per  cent  saved  on  strength  and  durability.  Write  for 
prices  and  full  particulars.  Oar  load  lots  only.  Address 
Ihe  II. 15. Camp  Co., BessemerHldg. , Pittsburg, Pa. 


THEY  LAST  FOREVER 

STANDARD 

STEEL  FENCE  POSTS. 

Are  to  be  Driven 

ONE-THIRD  CHEAPER 
THAN  WOOD  POSTS. 

Can  be  lined  with  plain,  barb  or 
woven  wire  fencing.  Posts  made 
for  all  requirements.  Over  75,000* 
sold.  Twenty  miles  of  fencing 
erected  on  one  estate.  Write  for 
clrcularsjprice  list  and  reference  to 

J.  H.  DOWNS. 

335  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

m  Factory  near  Pittsburg. 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

For  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 
Send  for  all  in  ills  advertised,  keep  the  best  and  return 
all  others.  We  pay  the  freight  and  send  mills  on 
todays’  free  trial.  39th  Annual  Catalogue  FREE. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


CIDER 


AND  WINE  PRESSES 

HAND  AND  POWER 
manufactured  by 
THE  G.  J.  EMENY  CO..  FULTON,  N.  Y. 

Successors  to  KM  PI  UK  STATIC  PUKSS  CO. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  Catalogue. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

*3.50  &$3.00  Shoes 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

W.L.Douglas  $4  Gilt  Edge  line, 
cannot  be  equalled  at  any  price  ^ 

To  Shoe  Dealers: 

W.  L.  Douglas’  Job¬ 
bing  House  is  the  most 
complete  in  this  country 
Send  for  Catalog 


SHOES  FOR  EVERYBODY  AT  ALL  PRICES. 

Men’s  Shoes,  $5  to  $1.50.  Boys’  Shoes,  $3 
to  $1.25.  Women’s  Shoes,  $4.00  to  $1.50. 
Misses’  &  Children’s  Shoes,  $2.25  to  $1.00. 
Try  W.  L..  Douglas  Women’s,  Misses  and 

Children’s  shoes ;  for  style,  fit  and  wear 
they  excel  other  makes. 

If  I  could  take  you  into  my  large 
factories  at  Brockton,  Mass., and  show 
you  how  carefully  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes 
are  made,  you  would  then  understand 
why  they  hold  their  shape,  fit  better, 
wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater  value 
than  any  other  make. 

Wherever  you  live,  you  can  obtain  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  His  name  and  price  is  stamped 
on  the  bottom,  which  protects  you  against  high 
prices  and  inferior  shoes.  Take  no  substi • 
tute.  Ask  your  dealer  for  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes 
and  insist  upon  having  them. 

Fast  Color  Eyelets  used;  they  will  not  wear  brassy. 

Write  for  illustrated  Catalog  of  Fall  Styles. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Dept.  Q,  Brockton,  Mass. 


HUBBARD? 


_  HUBBARD’S 

The  Fertilizer  that  holds  the  record  for  BIG  GRASS, 
since  1891. 

Our  Book,  “Hubbard's  Fertilizers  for  1900“  sent  free  to 
any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


CRASS  AND 
FERTILIZER 
FOR  FALL  SEEDING 


HUBBARDS 


J 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Down  in  Maine. — The  Hope  Farm  man 
spent  a  couple  of  days  in  Maine  in  the 
middle  of  August.  It  was  interesting  to 
compare  the  citizens  and  the  crops  "down 
Fast"  with  those  found  in  our  section.  In 
Androscoggin  Co.,-  some  12  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Auburn,  Turner  Grange  has  a  fine 
hall,  which  was  crowded  that  hot  after¬ 
noon  with  line-looking  people.  1  was  told 
that  this  Grange  covers  a  territory  five  to 
nine  miles  across,  and  it  is  history-making 
territory  too,  as  the  following  statement 
will  show : 

This  is  purely  an  agricultural  community, 
but  t  lie  most  important  crop  is  not  agri¬ 
cultural  but  distinguished  men.  Two  miles 
from  the  Grange  hall  on  a  farm  was  raised 
lion.  Eugene  Hale.  L.  S.  Senator.  Four  miles 
away  was  raised  Timothy  O.  Howe,  also  be¬ 
came  Senator  front  Wisconsin,  and  also  a 
member  of  Grant's  Cabinet.  Six  miles  away 
in  Buckfield  was  raised  lion.  John  D.  Long. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  sent  the  dis¬ 
patch  to  Admiral  Dewey  to  find  and  sink 
the  Spanish  fleet  at  Manila.  Gen.  O.  O. 
Howard,  who  commanded  t Ire  Union  Army  at 
Gettysburg  the  first  day  after  Gen.  Reynolds 
was  shot:  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburn,  Secretary  of 
State  and  Minister  to  France  under  Grant  : 
Senator  W.  I).  Washburn,  of  Minnesota:  C. 
C.  Washburn,  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  were 
all  raised  within  a  radius  of  10  miles  from 
Turner  Grange  in  a  population  not  exceeding 
.  null.  And  we  are  now  raising  a  supply  of 
boys  to  meet  any  future  demand  in  this  line. 

This  is  surely  a  record  to  he  proud  of, 
and  the  best  of  it  is  that  there  are  more 
great  men  to  follow.  Some  farm  sections 
raise  a  good  crop  of  citizens,  and  then 
stand  ready  to  go  to  seed,  but  here  is  one 
with  a  new  crop  coming  on  which  prom¬ 
ises  to  use  the  human  plant  food  of  expe¬ 
rience  and  character  which  the  former 
crop  leaves  behind.  Named  above  arc 
some  who  have  had  large  places  in  Na¬ 
tional  affairs.  In  every  churchyard  we 
passed  were  little  weatherbeaten  Hags 
which  marked  the  graves  of  those  who  in 
humbler  places  did  their  duty. 

Grange  Work.  —  The  560  members 
of  Turner  Grange  evidently  make  a  power 
for  good  in  that  community.  It  seemed 
to  me  like  one  big  family.  There  was 
good  feeling  and  an  evident  air  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  contentment,  such  as  one  can 
seldom  find  in  a  rural  community  now¬ 
adays.  Here  seemed  to  be  a  fairer  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth  than  we  have  in  our 
country,  and  surely  a  more  equal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  happiness.  It  does  seem  to 
me  that  if  we  could  get  a  dozen  such  or¬ 
ganizations  in  New  Jersey  we  could  come 
close  to  changing  the  history  of  the  State. 
If  ever  a  State  needed  to  have  its  history 
changed  so  as  to  have  the  must  and  the 
mold  turned  to  the  sun  that  State  is  New 
Jersey. 

Why  then  do  you  not  organize  and  keep 
up  such  Granges?  Because  the  whole 
spirit  of  society  near  great  towns  and 
cities  seems  to  be  opposed  to  such  frater¬ 
nal  feeling.  In  Maine  farming  is  the  chief 
business,  and  it  is  respected  and  honored 
as  such.  When  a  man’s  treasure  is  in 
the  land  his  heart  will  be  there  too.  The 
necessities  and  comforts  for  the  home  and 
the  inspiration  and  culture  as  well  must 
come  out  of  the  land.  In  such  a  section 
just  as  farming  is  the  main  business  so 
the  Grange  provides  entertainment  and 
gives  expression  to  the  best  of  rural  hopes 
and  desires.  Turner  Grange,  like  many 
others,  is  like  a  great  human  magnet — 
drawing  from  all  over  that  territory  those 
who  have  talent  of  one  sort  or  another. 
The  natural  students  and  speakers,  the 
musical  and  literary  people,  the  master¬ 
ful  people  with  a  talent  for  education,  for 
organization  of  for  compelling  self-denial 
for  a  worthy  cause  are  all  drawn  to  the 
Grange,  since  it  offers  the  best  opportunity 
for  testing  their  powers.  Thus,  sifting 
out  the  strong  and  those  of  kindred  mind, 
the  Grange  has  been  ab’e  to  develop  a 
culture  and  power  of  its  own.  It  is  not 
copied  after  any  town  or  city  society,  but 
homemade,  and  suited  to  the  needs  of  its 
people.  This  is  why  I  have  long  felt  that 
at  its  best,  as  organized  in  such  places  as 
this  one  in  Maine,  the. Grange  is  the  most 
hopeful  organization  in  the  country.  In 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  cannot  hope 
to  do  so  well  under  the  shadow  of  a  great 
town  or  city.  It  is  hard  to  stand  up 
against  social  competition.  It  is  a  very 
extraordinary  farmer  who  can  keep  up 
the  true  spirit  of  farming  while  constantly 
thinking  how  the  tide  rolling  out  from  flic 
town  is  raising  the  price  of  his  property. 
Such  communities  as  this  one  in  Maine, 
where  they  are  raising  a  good  crop  of 
children,  and  also  a  crop  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  homely  farm  character,  are  doing 
more  for  the  Nation  than  some  cities  of 
fifty  times  their  population  that  pile  up 
millions  of  money  in  banks. 

Farm  Crops. — Yet  there  must  be  other 
crops  hack  of  these,  and  I  was  curious  to 
see  what  they  were.  In  the  country 
around  Turner  the  chief  money  crops 
seem  to  be  sweet  corn,  milk,  apples  and 
potatoes.  The  sweet  corn  goes  to  the  can¬ 
ning  factories — the  sta'ks  being  fed  to  the 
cows.  Tt  is  too  far  north,  I  understand, 
to  mature  Evergreen  corn,  varieties  of 


about  the  season  qf  Crosby  being  used. 
To  my  eye  the  stalks  in  this  latitude  are 
shorter  and  more  “stocky"  than  ours,  and 
I  should  say  that  the  quality  is  higher. 

I  saw  a  few  fields  of  field  corn  to  be  cut 
for  grain,  and  many  acres  of  silage  corn. 
The  latter  was  making  a  fine  growth, 
promising  to  equal  crops  in  our  country 
for  size,  though  the  ears  would  not  ma¬ 
ture.  Every  farm  has  a  field  of  potatoes 
which,  one  year  with  another  are  profit¬ 
able.  The  apple  crop  in  this  section  is 
good,  the  quality  of  the  fruit  being  extra. 

I  fully  believe  that  some  day  sections  of 
Maine  will  ship  and  handle  apples  much 
as  they  do  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 
Maine  has  the  fruit,  and  some  of  those 
boys  they  are  raising  to  go  out  and  shape 
national  affairs  will  stay  at  home  and 
change  apples  into  gold.  I  could  find  no 
scale  on  any  of  the  trees  I  examined,  and 
the  Maine  growers  do  not  realize  what  a 
blessing  that  is.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  farms  it  left  in  grass  and  pasture — 
from  five  to  10  per  cent  only  being  plowed. 
Possibly  it  is  due  to  the  dry  weather, 
but  I  do  not  think  weeds  grow  as  vigor¬ 
ously  as  they  do  with  us.  There  are 
many  silos,  and  the  care  given  to  the 
Maine  cow  is  pretty  near  good  enough 
to  use  as  a  model.  Another  crop  much 
in  evidence  at  this  season  is  the  tourist 
or  Summer  boarder  crop.  During  the 
Summer  thousands  of  people  pour  into 
the  State  for  a  vacation.  They  spend 
money  freely,  though  probably  not  much 
of  it  gets  directly  into  the  hands  of 
farmers.  I  did  not  get  the  idea  that  this 
troubles  the  Maine  farmer  half  as  much 
as  it  would  our  Jerseymen.  There  was 
a  general  air  of  contentment  among  those 
1  talked  with,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
struggle  for  life  and  a  living  worries 
them  as  it  would  if  they  were  nearer  a 
big  city.  I  have  been  told  of  a  case 
where  a  lazy  man  in  a  Maine  town  was 
sent  with  his  family  to  the  poorhouse. 
A  wagon  came  and  carried  the  children, 
while  the  man  rode  on  his  own  bicycle. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  State  where, 
even  the  paupers  are  so  prosperous  that 
they  own  bicycles.  I  understand  that 
the  farm  population  in  that  part  of  Maine 
is  not  increasing.  The  farms  are  all  oc¬ 
cupied,  but  the  families  average  smaller 
— in  spite  of  that  crop  of  boys  which  is 
coming  up.  The  Winters  must  be  long 
and  cold,  but  the  Summers  are  delight¬ 
ful.  I  could  be  well  contented  in  such 
a  locality,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  Maine 
offers  to-day  a  better  chance  to  farmers 
than  any  other  New  England  State.  I 
have  said  that  everyone  seemed  content¬ 
ed  and  happy.  I  have  no  doubt,  how¬ 
ever.  that  if  I  could  stay  there  long 
enough  to  take  some  of  those  men  by 
the  arm  and  walk  them  off  where  confi¬ 
dence  could  come  out  I  should  find  that 
there  are  troubles  of  heart  and  pocket, 
dreams  and  longings,  unsatisfied  ambi¬ 
tions  and  doubts — as  there  are  in  our  own 
homes.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  there  is 
also  the  power  to  rise  above  them. 

Farm  Notes. — We  are  still  turning  that 
cow  pea  hay.  Just  as  we  get  it  in  what 
seems  to  he  nice  shape  there  comes  an¬ 
other  shower  to  wet  it.  We  shall  keep 
turning  it  until  the  weather  turns  with 
it.  While  we  are  struggling  with  the 
hay  the  cow  pea  stubble  is  attending  to 
business.  At  every  joint  the  stems  are 
sending  out  new  leaves.  In  some  parts 
of  the  field  the  ground  is  quite  well 
covered  already.  We  will  let  them  grow 
awhile  and  perhaps  turn  the  pigs  in  be¬ 
fore  seeding  rye.  ...  I  well  know 
that  pride  goetli  before  a  fall  and  so  I 
do  not  exactly  take  pride  in  any  crops. 

I  am  well  pleased  though  with  the  corn, 
the  potatoes  and  the  strawberries.  The 
potatoes  are  the  best  we  have  ever  had. 
We  have  been  digging  the  Irish  Cohhlers, 
and  find  no  rot,  but  a  hillful  of  good  fat 
tubers.  This  variety  suits  us  well. 
What  made  the  crop  do  so  well?  It  may 
have  been  the  Alfalfa  sod  and  the  eight 
harrowings  before  the  seed  was  planted, 
or  the  10  cultivatings — or  the  season. 
They  might  all  put  in  a  claim,  but  I 
thing  all  helped.  The  best  of  our  trees 
have  made  a  most  satisfactory  growth. 
The  Learning  corn  on  that  drained  field 
is  fine.  I  should  not  feel  afraid  to  match 
it  for  actual  grain  and  stalk  with  anyone. 
Some  of  the  human  crop  also  have  satis¬ 
factory  storieg  to  tell.  For  example,  the 
little  four-year-old  boy  has  earned  26 
cents  at  pulling  weeds,  and  Merrill  has 
worked  off  29  pounds !  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  some  things  that  do  not 
wear  the  mantle  of  pride.  Weeds?  We 
have  a  lot  of  them.  We  have  kept  the 
strawberries  clean,  but  some  other  parts 
of  the  garden  are  awful!  Early  in  the 
Spring  we  bought  two  expensive  trios  of 
poultry — one  Columbian  Wyandottes  and 
the  other  R.  I.  Reds.  We  tried  to  set 
eVery  egg  of  fair  shape.  The  result  is 
perhaps  20  Reds  and  not  a  single  Colum¬ 
bian  chick.  The  rooster  and  one  hen 
died,  and  not  a  chick  has  lived.  That 
means  an  expensive  0.  I  do  not  think  it 
pays  to  buy  trios  or  small  pens  to  start 
with.  Better  put  the  money  in  eggs. 

H.  W.  C. 


1  *v-v. 
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'•  THE  PER  LEY 
POULTRY  •►-YARDS 

OHIO.-kM® 

COVERED  WITH  "MWC 
REX  FLINTKOTE  ROOFING/-^ 


TRADE 


iMARK 


A  Man  With  9,000  Chickens  Entrusts  Them  to  It 


Mr.  Harry  Rosenbaum,  of  Freneau,  N.  J.,  says:  I  think  I  have  used  all  kinds 
of  prepared  roofings,  but  none  has  given  me  the  satisfaction  that  Rex  h  hntkote  has. 
Rex  Flintkote  at  the  present  time  shelters  1,000  White  Wyandotte  hens  and  8,000 
youngsters  on  my  plant.  That  in  itself  expresses  my  entire  faith  in  Rex  I<  hntkote. 
I  can,  with  pleasure,  safely  recommend  Rex  Flintkote,  and  if  anyone  wishes  to 
see  it,  I  will  be  glad  to  show  them  how  it  has  stood  the  test. 

Rex  Flintkote  Roofing  is  so  thoroughly  fire-resisting  that  it  has 
been  taken  intact  from  buildings  nearly  consumed  by  inside  fires.  This 
property  makes  it  a  protection  against  outside  sparks  and  firebrands. 

Being  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  cold,  Rex  Flintkote  not  only 
keeps  poultry  houses,  dairy  houses,  etc.,  dry,  but  it  tends  to  preserve 
an  even  temperature  in  them.  Makes  best  possible  sidings. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 

Rex  Flintkote,  made  of  chemically  treated  long-fibre  wool,  offers  better  protec¬ 
tion  and  more  kinds  of  protection  than  any  other  rooting,  and  is  as  easily  laid  as  a 
carpet.  If  you  don’t  get  the  genuine,  you  lose  something.  The  boy  trade-mark 
is  the  sure  guide.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  the  genuine,  write  us  for  the  name 
of  a  dealer  who  has.  We  will  send  you  also  samples  of  Rex  Flintkote, 
and  a  booklet  on  roofing,  free.  For  4c.  to  pay  postage  we  will 
send  free  a  valuable  booklet,  “How  to  Make  Poultry  Pay. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO. 

70  India  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  everywhere 


Let  Me  Prove  to  You,  at  My  Expense 
That  a  CHATHAM  Fanning  Mill  Makes 
Your  Grain  Crop  Worth  More  Money 


To  prove  that  the  Chatham  Fanning  Mill 
will  get  you  full  value  for  every  sound  kernel 
of  grain  you  raise,  we  will  allow  you  to  use 
one  a  month  FREE. 

Send  at  once  for  our  little  book  ‘How  to 
Make  Dollars  Outof  Wind.”  We  willforward 
it  by  return  mail, postpaid,  and  quote 
you  a  special  price  on  a  Chatham 
Fanning  Mill. 

Then— when  you  are  through  won¬ 
dering  how  we  can  sell  so  good  a 
machine  for  so  little  money— send 
us  an  order  for  a  FREE  test. 

We  will  ship  you  a  Mill,  all 
charges  prepaid,  and  you  can 
use  it  a  month  on  your  own  farm 
to  see  what  It  will  do. 

And,  if  you  are  not  thoroughly 
convinced  that  It  Is  exactly  as 
represented,  you  can  send  It 
back  at  our  expense,  and  the 
test  won’t  cost  you  anything. 

We  have  had  25  years  exper¬ 
iencemaking  Fanning  Mills  and 
own  two  of  the  largest  factories 
in  America. 

Our  offer  is  made  ingoodfaith  anc 
any  Commercial  Agency  or  any  Bank 
in  Detroit  will  tell  you  of  our  responsibility. 

Send  at  once  for  our  liberal  proposition  and 
get  a  Chatham  Fanning  Mill  to  saving  for 
you  as  quickly  as  possible. 

It  will  grade  all  your  grain  so  you  can  get 
“first  price”  for  it. 

It  will  take  all  the  chaff,  weed-seed  and 


withered  kernels  out  of  your  grain.  It  will  take 
cockle  out  of  wheat, separate  oats  from  wheat 
or  any  one  kind  of  grain  from  all  others. 

If  you  own  a  Chatham  Fanning  Mill,  you 
can  sell  seed-grain  to  other  people  Instead  of 
buying  it  yourself. 

With  “A  Chatham”  you  can  clean  Corn, 
Rye,  Barley,  Wheat,  Oats,  Timothy,  Clover, 
Millet,  Flax,  Rice,  Peas,  Beans,  Kaffir  Corn, 
Potatoes,  Broom  Corn,  Aifalfa,  Grass 
Seed,  Cotton  Seed, 
Alsike,  Blue  Grass, 
Red  Top,  Buck¬ 
wheat,  Hungarian, 
Orchard  Grass, 
.Rape,  Rye  Grass 
and  everything  of 
|  this  kind. 

You  do  not  get 
‘mixed  crops”  nor 
“sow  weeds”  if  your 
seed-grain  is  cleaned 
with  a  Chatham  Fan¬ 
ning  Mill. 

But  we  haven’t  room  here  to 
tell  you  more  about  this  mill  that  every 
farmer  should  own. 

Send  for  our  book  at  once  and  get  the 
whole  story  with  our  FREE  trial  offer. 

Let  us  tell  you  the  many  different  ways  a 
Chatham  Fanning  Mill  puts  dollars  into  your 
pocket.  We  ship  from  one  of  our  nearest 
branch  warehouses.  We  have  one  in  all 
leading  trade  centers  in  the  different  states. 
This  gives  prompt  delivery.  Write  us  today. 


II  you  llvo  wool  ol  the  Mississippi,  write  Topeka  Office;  If  east,  write  Detroit,  Mich. 

THE.  MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Ltd. 

Box  339,  TOPV.KA,  KAS.  339  Wesson  Ave„  DETROIT.  MICH 


A  low  wa^on 
at  a  low  price. 
Handy  for 
the  farmer. 
Will  carry  a 
load  any- 
whereahorse 
can  travel. 


Low  Down  Wagons 

soon  earn  their  cost  on  any  farm. 


Steel  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons.  Straight  or  stag¬ 
gered  spokes.  Any  size  \\  anted,  any 
width  of  tire,  llnlis  to  lit  any  axle. 
For  catalogue  and  prices,  write  to 

EmpireMfg.Co.,  Box  70  H  Quincy,  III. 


r®'  Let  Us  Send  You 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  work  and  moke  you  a  lot  of  money— the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

- and  the - 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  test,  t  hey  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  Spokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  whoela  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  81 .  Quincy.  Ills. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  vou  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8,  1906. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Du  not  think,  gentl  reder,  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
lost  its  dikshunari,  or  is  suffering  from  sofening  ov 
the  brane;  we  ar  merli  atempting  tu  folio  our  reverd 
President  in  speling  reform.  This  is  a  sample,  but  thare 
ma  be  wurse  tu  kum.  Aftur  awl,  wot  is  the  dick- 
shunari  aiming  frends? 

* 

This  hired  man  question  was  brought  to  a  head  by 
A.  S.,”  who,  on  page  534,  told  of  the  woes  of  the  man 
and  gave  the  masters  a  scoring.  Perhaps  the  most  not¬ 
able  article  in  reply  was  written  by  “A  Farmer’s 
Daughter.”  It  will  interest  many  to  know  that  the 
worm  has  turned — in  other  words,  “A.  S.”  has  come 
back  at  his  accusers  with  an  interesting  life  story.  He 
paid  his  “respects”  to  “A  Farmer’s  Daughter,”  and  she 
has  had  her  say  back.  We  shall  print  this  word  duel  in 
a  week  or  so,  and  it  will  make  the  dog  days  more 
enjoyable ! 

* 

What  are  the  facts  about  beet  sugar  culture  in  New 
York?  We  are  told  that  there  is  a  larger  acreage  than 
ever  before,  but  there  is  another  side  to  this.  This 
statement  is  made  to  us  by  a  grower  : 

The  smaller  growers  who  depended  on  their  own  help  have 
mostly  discontinued  the  business.  The  larger  growers  have 
increased  their  acreage,  as  they  depend  on  the  Italians  com¬ 
ing  in  and  doing  their  hand  labor  by  contract  at  so  much 
an  acre,  weeding  and  thinning  in  the  Spring  and  topping 
them  in  the  Fail,  earning  on  an  average  from  $1.50  to  $2 
per  day.  Last  year  I  paid  for  this  labor  $13.50  per  acre, 
this  yield  15  tons  per  acre.  This  year  I  have  in  35  acres. 

Tf  this  is  true  we  can  see  how  beet  culture  seems 
likely  to  go  into  the  hands  of  growers  who  can  afford 
to  do  business  on  a  large  scale.  There  seems  to  be 
no  particular  place  in  this  for  the  small  grower. 

* 

We  have  received  the  following  note  from  a  well- 
known  fruit  dealer: 

Your  editorials  are  read  by  many  people  who  rely  upon 
them,  and  we  are  therefore  astonished  at  one  on  page  652 
regarding  the  apple  crop.  Certainly  whoever  wrote  it  was 
misinformed.  The  apple  crop  of  1905  was  27,000,000  bar¬ 
rels,  and  the  lowest  estimate  of  this  crop  (by  the  growers) 
is  56.000,000,  while  the  apple  dealers  estimate  it  at  nearly 
76,000,000.  We  have  reason  to  try  to  be  well  posted,  and  we 
are  satisfied  that  this  is  the  largest  crop  ever  produced  in 
the  United  States.  a.  c.  worth  &  co. 

We  are  in  constant  communication  with  hundreds  of 
the  best  apples  growers  in  the  country,  and  we  print 
their  reports  as  they  come.  Our  only  object  is  to  learn 
the  truth.  We  do  not  know  of  any  class  of  men  better 
able  to  judge  conditions  than  those  who  report  to  us, 
and  we  stand  by  their  statements. 

* 

Report  of  a  curious  labor  trouble  comes  from  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  A  law  was  passed 
making  eight  hours  a  day’s  work  at  State  institutions. 
The  college  employs  farm  laborers  to  milk  and  do  other 
farm  work.  If  one  of  these  laborers  starts  to  work  at 
six  o’clock  and  put  in  six  hours  before  dinner  and  takes 
an  hour’s  nooning,  he  will  be  through  his  day’s  work 
by  three  P.  M. — and  who  is  to  do  the  night’s  milking? 
The  eight-hour  day  will  not  work  out  on  the  farm.  We 
once  heard  of  a  case  where  a  man  in  this  city  put  in  15 


days’  work  in  one  week.  He  was  a  ship  carpenter  on  a 
rush  job  with  an  eight-hour  day  He  would  work  eight 
hours,  go  home  and  take  a  few  hours’  sleep— then  back 
for  eight  hours  of  work  and  so  on.  In  a  country  town 
we  met  a  Swede  who  put  in  three  working  days  where 
others  found  two  by  working  days  on  a  milk  dairy  and 
at  night  in  a  foundry,  but  most  farm  hands  will  not 
use  their  idle  time  that  way.  The  Massachusetts  law 
ought  to  be  changed  so  as  to  exempt  State  institutions. 

* 

What  J.  H.  Hale  said  about  the  Seedless  apple  at 
that  advertising  banquet  (see  page  529)  seems  to  have 
troubled  the  Seedless  people  greatly.  It  may  be  as  well 
to  repeat  what  Hale  said  here: 

Now,  I  noticed  recently  one  or  two  pictures  in  one  of 
our  farm  papers,  or  rather  a  combination  of  farm  papers, 
together  with  a  great  big  article  that  had  all  the  earmarks 
of  a  paid  writeup  on  it,  telling  of  a  certain  worthless  seed¬ 
less  apple  that  is  going  to  be  foisted  on  the  market  pretty 
soon.  By  advertising  of  this  sort  probably  some  gullible 
people  will  .buy  that  thing,  and  probably  a  few  million  dol¬ 
lars  will  be  spent  on  them.  Now.  a  few  million  dollars  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States-  won’t 
hurt  them,  becaues  they  have  got  it :  but  if  you  take  two 
or  three  million  dollars  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  nursery¬ 
men,  it  will  hurt  them,  and  it  is  advertising  of  this  kind 
that  does  it.  The  majority  of  these  men  are  clean,  and  for 
every  dollar  that  the  newspapers  get  out  of  that  kind  of 
advertising  they  lose  ten  dollars  from  the  honest  nursery 
trade  of  the  country.  (Applause.) 

Somehow  the  Seedless  people  resent  this  talk.  An 
agent  called  in  the  country  to  sell  some  of  the  trees,  and 
he  paid  special  attention  to  Hale.  How  did  he  get 
around  it?  About  as  follows: 

See  what  Hale  says :  “A  few  million  dollars  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  farmers  won’t  hurt  them,  because  they  have 
got  it;  but  if  you  take  two  or  three  million  dollars  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  nurserymen  it  will  hurt  them.”  You 
see,  Hale  would  just  as  soon  see  the  farmers  buncoed  out  of 
two  or  three  million  dollars  as  not. 

That  is  the  way  they  seem  to  be  talking  to  customers. 
This  man  seemed  to  have  dropped  the  claim  that  the 
apple  is  a  novelty.  He  was  about  as  silent  as  John  F. 
Spencer  when  it  came  to  telling  where  the  apple  came 
from.  According  to  his  story  the  apple  has  great  com¬ 
mercial  prospects.  This  is  a  safe  claim,  since  it  will  take 
eight  or  10  years  to  demonstrate  it  either  way.  By  the 
way — nothing  has  yet  been  heard  from  John  F.  Spencer! 

* 

“MULCH  METHOD”  OF  GROWING  TREES. 

l’OR  some  years  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  discussed  what  is 
known  as  the  “mulch  method”  of  growdng  fruit  trees. 
We  have  described  some  orchards  where  this  method 
is  practiced,  and  urged  fruit  growers  to  try  it— in  a 
small  way  at  least.  We  have  been  at  times  criticised  for 
doing  this,  some  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  were 
doing  great  injury  to  the  business  by  advising  people 
to  try  a  “lazy  man’s”  method.  Somehow,  as  we  practice 
this  method  in  our  own  orchard,  it  does  not  seem  well 
suited  to  a  lazy  man,  and  we  have  always  had  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  good  sense  of  our  readers  to  take  sugges¬ 
tions  in  a  conservative  way.  So  we  have  advised  the 
mulch  method,  confident  that  the  scientific  men  will  in 
time  realize  its  value.  Now  comes  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  with  a  bulletin  which  demonstrates  more  than 
we  have  ever  claimed.  Apple  trees  were  planted  and 
cared  for  in  four  different  ways.  In  one  case  absolutely 
clean  culture  was  given — that  is,  tillage  tools  were  used 
all  through  the  season.  In  another  culture  was  kept  up 
until  late  in  July,  when  a  “cover  crop”  like  clover  or 
cow  peas  was  seeded  and  left  to  grow.  On  still  another 
a  circle  around  the  trees  was  kept  stirred  with  a  hoe, 
while  all  grass  or  weeds  growing  on  the  field  were  cut 
at  intervals  and  left  to  decay  where  they  fell.  On  the 
last  this  growth  of  grass  and  weeds  was  cut  and  all 
piled  around  the  base  of  the  trees — the  trunk  being 
protected  by  a  band  of  wire  cloth.  The  trees  were 
planted  on  sloping  ground,  and  the  thorough  culture  was 
a  failure  from  the  start,  because  the  rains  washed  and 
gullied  the  surface  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  stop  the 
cultivators.  The  best  results  were  obtained  where  the 
grass  and  weeds  were  cut  and  piled  around  the  trees. 
These  trees  not  only  made  a  stronger  growth,  but  came 
into  bearing  earlier  than  the  others.  That  is  what  we 
should  expect  from  the  behavior  of  our  own  trees,  but 
the  Ohio  Station  has  gone  further,  and  hit  another  bug¬ 
bear  of  the  mulch  method.  We  have  been  told  that 
where  trees  are  mulched  the  roots  are  all  at  the  sur¬ 
face,  even  rising  into  the  mulch  itself.  From  this  it  was 
argued  that  if  we  fail  to  keep  up  the  mulch,  or  if  it  is 
burned,  or  if  the  orchard  is  plowed,  the  trees  will  be 
ruined,  since  the  roots  must  die.  We  have  never  be¬ 
lieved  this,  yet  it ‘has  been  accepted  as  the  truth  by  most 
growers  because  it  seems  reasonable.  The  Ohio  Sta¬ 
tion,  after  digging  up  soil  from  under  these  trees,  and 
carefully  studying  the  roots,  shows  that  the  mulched 
trees  have  on  the  whole  a  deeper  and  better  root  system 
than  those  that  are  cultivated.  In  addition  to  the  sur¬ 
face  roots,  which  have  deceived  so  many,  there  are  deep 
strong  roots  in  addition.  It  seems  to  us  that  anyone 
who  will  fork  a  pile  of  grass  or  weeds  away  from  a 
tree  will  easily  see  why  this  is  so.  The  ground  is  moist 
and  cool,  and  deeply  worked  by  insects.  It  is  easily  seen 


that  the  moisture  and  plant  food  are  not  all  at  the  sur¬ 
face.  It  seems  4o  us  that  this  demonstration  by  the  Ohio 
Station  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  fruit  growers 
have  had  in  a  long  time.  We  feel  very  sure  that  the 
rough  hill  lands  are  to  play  an  important  part  in  future 
fruit  growing.  1  borough  culture  is  impossible  on  many 
of  these  hills,  since  heavy  rains  wash  the  loose  soil 
away.  They  can  be  put  in  sod  and  the  growth  used 
around  the  trees  as  a  mulch.  We  are  satisfied  from 
our  own  work  that  this  plan  is  practical  and  the  Ohio 
experiments  show  that  the  yoilng  tree  can  be  grown  to 
bearing  age  without  cultivation.  A  plan  of  this  kind 
will  give  new  value  to  thousands  of  acres  of  cheap  land, 
and  in  time  change  the  character  of  fruit  growing  in 
the  East. 

* 

Hon.  James  W.  Wadsworth  is  a  farmer.  For  a  cen¬ 
tury  or  more  the  family  has  been  large  land  owners  and 
engaged  in  agriculture.  Mr.  Wadsworth  himself  owns 
a  large  creamery,  grows  ordinary  farm  crops  and  fattens 
live  stock.  If  this  is  so,  can  it  be  possible  that  such  a 
man  does  not  fairly  represent  agriculture  in  Congress? 
We  think  so — that  is  why  we  oppose  him.  This  opinion 
:s  shared  by  many  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  country; 
that  is,  those  who  make  any  study  of  the  legislation 
which  affects  agriculture.  On  the  oleo  question  we  give 
Mr.  Wadsworth  credit  for  sincerity  for  taking  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  thought  was  sound.  The  men  who  had 
put  their  very  lives  into  the  fight  against  oleo  had 
agreed  upon  a  plan  of  action.  Mr.  Wadsworth  opposed 
this  plan,  and  thought  his  own  way  better.  He  came 
near  killing  off  the  bill,  which  finally  passed,  and  which 
saved  the  dairy  business — not  because  he  was  a  friend 
of  oleo,  but  because  he  wanted  his  own  way.  It  was 
much  the  same  with  the  meat  inspection  bill.  Granting 
that  Mr.  Wadsworth  sincerely  wanted  a  sound  bill— he 
again  wanted  his  own  way.  We  could  give  other  in¬ 
stances  to  show  that  Mr.  Wadsworth  has  opposed  the 
expressed  wishes  of  farmers  and  their  representatives. 
But  does  not  his  long  service  at  the  head  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Committee  prove  that  his  work  is  acceptable? 
No — for  there  have  always  been  protests.  Speaker 
Henderson  was  flooded  with  letters  asking  him  not  to 
reappoint  Mr.  Wadsworth.  The  latter  could  point  to 
his  great  majority  as  proof  that  farmers  endorsed  him. 

I  herefore,  as  we  have  said,  it  comes  back  to  the  voters 
of  his  own  district  to  settle  it.  Heretofore  the  question 
has  been  so  tied  up  with  party  politics  that  the  voter 
had  no  way  of  expressing  his  wish  as  a  farmer.  With 
an  independent  Republican  endorsed  by  the  Democrats 
it  would  be  possible  to  separate  party  from  principle,  and 
Mr.  Wadsworth  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  many 
will  do  so.  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  will  continue  to  oppose  Mr. 
Wadsworth,  not  on  any  personal  or  political  grounds, 
but  because,  in  his  position  at  Washington,  he  has  not 
in  our  judgment  fairly  represented  agriculture.  We 
put  the  rights  and  needs  of  agriculture  above  every¬ 
thing  else.  _ _ 

BREVITIES. 

No,  gentlemen  it  s  too  lute  to  sow  Alfalfa  after  August 

20. 

Miio  wouldn’t  fie  an  American  hired  man  in  preference 
to  a  Russian  office  holder  these  days? 

How  can  you  expect  a  man,  a  family  or  a  nation  to  re¬ 
form  anything  unless  the  individuals  first  reform  themselves? 

A  Chicago  coal  man  w-as  recently  arrested  for  selling  a 
ton  of  coal  460  pounds  short.  This  is  wfiac  we  meant  by  the 
weigh  of  the  transgressor. 

Let  us  see  how  many  first-class  hired  men  rise  up  through 
this  discussion  of  the  labor  question— hunting  a  job.  As  a 
rule  such  men  are  hunted  instead  of  hunters ! 

This  is  a  good  time  of  year  for  planning  that  new  ice¬ 
house.  In  our  neighborhood  we  are  now  paying  70  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  for  ice.  Wonder  how-  much  our  Maine 
friends  receive  for  it? 

I’ Roe.  Brewer,  of  Yale,  speaking  before  the.  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  highly  endorsed  horseflesh 
as  food,  asserting  that  it  is  much  more  wholesome  than  the 
flesh  of  bovine  animals.  This  is  where  the  horse  is  still 
superior  to  the  automobile. 

The  conference  of  the  British  National  Urban  District 
Councils  Association  recently  passed  a  unanimous  resolution 
urging  the  government  to  tax  motor  owners,  and  to  make 
a  grant  towards  maintaining  and  watering  the  roads  with  a 
view  to  reducing  the  dust  nuisance. 

•  From  a  respected  Rural  reader:  “Our  life  is  almost  as 
strenuous  as  that  of  the  Hartmans’.  With  all  the  house 
work  for  my  family  of  three,  the  poultry,  dairy  and  bees, 
we  are  now  preparing  a  1. 200-pound  shipment  of  fancy 
honey  and  have  1.000  pounds  more  in  the  house.  I  have 
very  little  leisure  for  reading  or  writing.  Am  not  com¬ 
plaining  ;  the  work  is  largely  of  my  own  choosing,  and  I 
glory  in  the  health  that  enables  me  to  do  it.” 

Here  is  an  incident  reported  by  an  Ohio  reader.  This 
country  is  assimilating  all  sorts  and  conditions:  “Two 
brothers  (the  younger  considerably  taller  than  the 
other  one)  came  into  a  merchant  tailoring  establishment 
owned  by  a  Frenchman  who  speaks  English  brokenly,  to  get 
measured  for  suits  of  clothes.  The  mother  of  the  boys 
came  in  next  day.  and  while  examining  the  goods  that  were 
to  go  into  those  suits  the  Frenchman  remarked  :  ‘Madame,, 
your  smallest  son  is  the  biggest  one !’  The  tailor’s  wife, 
being  present,  noticed  the  break  her  husband  made,  and  came 
to  his  aid,  saying:  ‘Madame,  you  must  excuse  my  husband 
he  no  speak  English  good;  him  mean  your  youngest  boy  is 
the  oldest  one.’  ” 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — Operations  of  the  Tabasco-Chiapas  Trading 
and  Transportation  Company  and  the  Lu-Me-Mills  Company, 
Mexican  investment  concerns,  Chicago,  were  stopped  Au¬ 
gust  22  by  the  United  States  postal  authorities.  Henry  D. 
Bushr.ell,  president,  and  1.  B.  Miller,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  were  arrested  and  arraigned  before  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  Foote.  It  is  as  ci  ted  by  the  postal  authorities 
that  the  operations  of  Bushnell  and  Miller,  which  have  cov¬ 
ered  a  period  of  five  years,  have  netted  them  $850,000 
from  investors.  Together  the  two  companies  were  capital¬ 
ized  for  $2,000,000.  According  to  the  literature  of  the  two 
companies,  they  operate  large  coffee  plantations  and  own 
several  line§  of  steamers.  The  postal  authorities  say  that 
such  is  not  the  case,  and  that  Miller  and  Bushnell  have 
been  paying  dividends  to  investors  from  the  money  taken  in 
for  stock  in  the  concerns.  .  .  .  Not  less  than  $100,000 

damage  was  done  by  a  fire  that  started  August  24  in  a  hat 
and  cap  factory  near  the  corner  of  Mercer  and  Fourth 
streets,  New  York,  spread  first  to  the  west  and  then  to  the 
east,  and,  before  being  controlled,  wrecked  the  top  stories 
of  three  large  buildings  and  necessitated  the  sending,  in 
of  three  alarms.  For  the  last  three  weeks  there  had  been  a 
strike  among  the  employees  of  the  concern  in  whose  premises 
tlie  fire  started.  ,  .  .  Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 

pounds  of  food  stuffs  were  destroyed  in  Chicago  the  week 
ending  August  27,  because  they  were  impure.  The  food  in¬ 
spectors  in  the  downtown  districts  alone  condemned  and 
destroyed  50,719  pounds.  This  includes  1G,000  pounds  of 
canned  goods  and  2,930  pounds  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  The 
inspectors  took  samples  from  five  candy  factories,  three 
evaporated  egg  concerns,  three  baking  powder  factories,  ten 
ice  cream  factories,  thirty  bakeries,  and  seventy-five  fruit 
stands.  .  .  .  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  tho 

Government  Federal  postal  employees  have  dared  to  organize 
a  labor  union.  In  so  doing  they  have  defied  the  order  of 
President  Roosevelt,  issued  three  years  ago,  which  forbade 
Federal  employees  voicing  their  grievances  except  through 
tlie  chief  of  a  department.  Delegates  from  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
Louisville,  Nashville,  Salt  Lake  City  and  San  Francisco  met 
at  Chicago  August  27  and  organized  as  the  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Post  Office  Clerks.  As  a  union  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  the  clerks  will  depend  on  the 
Federation  and  President  Gompers  to  air  their  grievances. 

.  .  .  The  recent  mysterious  death  of  eight  cows  belonging 

to  Alansou  Ilallock  at  Washingtonville,  N.  Y.,  caused  alarm 
among  the  farmers  of  that  neighborhood.  It  was  feared  that 
some  contagious  disease  had  killed  the  cattle,  and  several 
expert  veterinarians  were  engaged  to  perform  post  mortem 
examinations  upon  the  cows  to  determine  the  cause  of  death. 
It  was  decided  that  the  cows  had  died  from  too  much  smoke" 
Near  the  place  where  the  cows  have  been  pastured  a  large 
steam  shovel  is  at  work,  and  clouds  of  black  smoke  issue  from 
the  engine  and  settle  upon  the  dew-wet  grass.  When  tlie 
stomachs  of  the  cows  were  opened  they  were  found  to  con¬ 
tain  large  quantities  of  black  soot,  arid  it  is  believed  that 
this  is  the  cause  of  death.  .  .  .  Judge  Fowler  in  the 

Circuit  Court  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wls.,  August  28,  awarded 
Otto  B.  Schulz,  a  prominent  baker  of  Racine,  $0,000  dam¬ 
ages,  in  his  suit  against  some  eighty  members  of  the  Trades 
and  Labor  Council  for  boycotting  Schultz’s  business,  and 
placing  his  name  on  the  unfair  list  two  years  ago.  because 
Schultz  refused  .to  put  the  union  label  on  his  products.  .  . 

When  the  Real  Estate  Trust  Company,  at  Broad  and  Chest¬ 
nut  streets,  Philadelphia,  closed  its  doors  August  28  with 
$7,000,000  owing  to  its  depositors  a  rumor  became  general 
that  Frank  K.  Hippie,  president  of  the  company,  who  looted 
the  institution  and  who  died  August  24,  had  committed  sui¬ 
cide.  Discovery  by  the  directors  since  Hippie's  death  that 
he  had  misappropriated  millions  of  the  company’s  money  was 
the  cause  of  the  failure.  It  was  authoritivel'y  stated  that 
Hippie  had  loaned  $5,300,000  of  the  company’s  money  to 
Adolph  Segal,  promoter  and  proprietor  of  numerous  enter¬ 
prises  in  Philadelphia  and  in  New  Jersev.  It  was  also  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  directors  following  Hippie’s  death  that  the 
president  had  been  speculating  heavily  and  that  his  notes 
had  been  protested  in  many  banks.  Refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  presidents  of  other  banks  and  trust  companies  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Real  Estate  Com¬ 
pany  the  $7,000,000  necessary  to  cover  the  company’s  de¬ 
posits  removed  the  last  possibility  of  the  company’s  weather¬ 
ing  the  storm. 

SPELLING  REFORM. — President  Roosevelt  has  indorsed 
the  Carnegie  spelling  reform  movement.  He  issued  orders  Au¬ 
gust  24  to  Public  Printer  Stillings  that  hereafter  all  mes¬ 
sages  from  the  President  and  all  other  documents  from  the 
White  House  shall  be  printed  in  accordance  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Spelling  Reform  Committee  headed  by 
Brander  Matthews,  Professor  of  English  in  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  This  committee  has  published  a  list  of  300  words 
in  which  the  spelling  is  reformed.  This  list  contains  such 
words  as  “thru”  arid  “tho”  as  the  spelling  for  “through” 
and  “though.”  The  President's  official  sanction  of  this  reform 
movement  is  regarded  as  the  most  effective  and  speediest 
method  of  inaugurating  (he  new  system  of  spelling  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Not  only  will  the  printed  documents  emanat¬ 
ing  from  the  President  utilize  the  reform  spelling,  but  his 
correspondence  also  will  lie  spelled  in  the  new  style.  Sec¬ 
retary  Loeb.has  sent  for  the  list  of  words  which  have  been 
reformed,  and  upon  its  arrival  will  order  all  correspondence 
of  the  President  and  of  the  executive  force  of  the  White 
House  spelled  in  accordance  therewith.  As  the  Spelling 
Reform  Committee  shall  adopt  new  reforms  they  will  be 
added  to  the.  President’s  list  and  also  to  that  of  the  Public 
Printer.  While  the  order  to  the  Public  Printer  does  not 
contemplate  an  immediate  reform  in  the  spelling  of  official 
documents  from  the  executive  departments  in  Washington, 
it  is  regarded  as  more  than  likely  that  the  respective  heads 
of  the  departments  will  fall  in  line  with  the  President’s 
ideas  and  have  their  official  documents  printed  in  the  new 
spelling. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Veterinary  surgeons  representing 
the  State  associations  of  this  profession  in  most  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  gathered  at  New  Haven.  Conn.,  August 
21,  for  the  forty-third  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association.  Among  the  prominent  sur¬ 
geons  who  read  papers  are  :  Dr.  W.  Reid  Blair,  of  the  New 
York  Zoological  Gardens :  D.  C.  II.  Jewell.  U.  S.  A.  ;  Dr. 
Austin  Petei-Sj  Boston ;  W.  H.  Dalrymple,  Louisiana  :  Thomas 
Thacher.  Ontario;  W.  J.  Reynolds,  Minnesota;  Taft  Butler, 
North  Carolina  F.  A.  Rich,  Vermont,  and  others.  Among 
the  topics  for  general  discussion  were:  "The  City  Milk  Sup¬ 
ply,”  by  Dr.  Austin  Peters  ;  “Dissemination  of  Tubercle  Ba¬ 
cilli  by  Insects  a  Source  of  Contagion,”  by  Dr.  S.  E.  Weber, 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  “The  Blood  Test  in  Glanders,”  by  a 
member  of  the  Cornell  faculty. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Farmers’  Institute  Workers  will  be  held  at  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  November  12  to  14.  1900.  At  the  same  place  and  begin¬ 
ning  November  14  will  be  held  the  annual  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations.  Arrangements  are  being  made  with  the  several 
passenger  associations  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
for  reduced  rates  of  transportation  covering  the  period  of 
both  meetings. 

The  annual  Chrysanthemum  Show  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  will  be  held  at  the  Berkeley  Lyceum,  New  York,  Novem¬ 
ber  7-9. 

The  international  Live  Stock  Exposition  will  be  held  at 
the  International  Amphitheater,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
December  1-8. 

The  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  Win¬ 
ter  meeting  at  Champaign  December  12-15.  There  is  a 
liberal  premium  list.  Fruit  may  be  sent  to  Champaign,  Ill., 


in  care  of  A.  J.  Dunlap,  Superintendent  of  Fruit  Exhibit* 
but  all  charges  should  be  prepaid. 

The  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Poultry  Show  will  be  held  at  the 
Interstate  Fair  Grounds  September  24-28,  under  (he  auspices 
of  the  Fanciers'  Poultry  Association  of  New  Jersey  ;  secre¬ 
tary  and  superintendent,  T.  Farrer  Rackham,  450  Market  St., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

The  sixth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Southwest  Virginia 
Agricultural  and  Live  Stock  Association  will  be  held  at 
Radford,  Va.,  September  11-14. 

The  Talbot  Co.,  Md.,  Fair  will  be  held  at  Easton.  Md., 
September  18-21  secretary,  E.  II.  Lachmar,  Easton,  Md. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Florists  was  held  at  Dayton,  O.,  August  21-24.  It  was 
an  extremely  successful  gathering  in  every  way.  Wm.  J. 
Stewart,  Boston,  who  has  been  secretary  of  the  society  con¬ 
tinuously  from  its  first  organization,  was  elected  president ; 
P.  J.  Hauswirth,  Chicago,  was  elected  secretary,  and  II.  B. 
Beatty,  Oil  City,  Pa.,  the  perpetually  re-elected  treasurer, 
was  again  voted  into  the  position.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Philadelphia. 

The  Cornell  College  of  Agriculture  exhibit  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  will  include  an  electrically  driven  milk  tester  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  Department  of  Dairy 
Industry.  Samples  of  milk  and  cream  will  he  tested  for  fat 
and  samples  of  butter  will  be  tested  for  water  free  of  charge. 
Milk  and  cream  should  be  bfought  in  full  bottles  to  prevent 
churning,  and  they  should  be  preserved  by  tlie  addition  of  a 
little  bichromate  of  potash  or  corrosive  sublimate  to  pre¬ 
vent  souring. 

Owners  of  Angora  goats  who  contemplate  exhibiting  their 
animals  at  any  of  the  fairs  this  Fall  will  be  interested  (o 
know  that  the  American  Angora  Goat  Breeders’  Association 
offers  a  special  award  to  the  successful  exhibitor  of  the  best 
group  or  flock  of  Angora  goats  exhibited  at  any  of  the 
State,  county  and  other  fairs.  The  American  Angora  Goat 
Breeders’  Association  was  organized  in  1900  and  maintains 
the  only  record  of  thoroughbred  Angora  goats  in  America. 
It  is  the  national  organization  representing  and  champion¬ 
ing  this  breed  of  live  stock  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
500  members  representing  nearly  every  State  and  territory 
and  lias  over  58,000  animals  recorded  on  its  Pedigree  Regis¬ 
ter.  The  Association  obtains  and  diffuses  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  history,  character,  care  and  raising  of  Angora  goats; 
it  holds  a  national  competitive  exhibit  of  animals  annually 
at  Kansas  City  at  which  liberal  premiums  are  provided  and 
also  patronizes  and  supports  other  Angora  goat  exhibits 
throughout  the  country  to  the  encouragement  and  benefit  of 
the  Angora  goat  breeders  of  the  United  States.  The  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Association  are  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
though  the  resident  office  of  the  secretary,  John  W.  Fulton, 
is  at  Helena,  Montana. 

THE  TRUSTS. — Indictments  were  returned  August  24  by 
the  Federal  Grand  Jury  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  against  the 
New  York  Central  Railway  Company  for  giving  special 
freight  rates  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The  Standard 
Oil  Company  was  also  indicted  for  accepting  discriminating 
rates  from  the  Pennsylvania  Company  and  the  New  York 
Central  and  Vermont  Central  Railways.  There  are  123 
counts  in  the  latter  indictment.  Ten  indictments,  includ¬ 
ing  0,428  counts,  were  returned  August  27  in  Chicago  against 
the  Standard  OiJ  Company,  charging  violation  of  the  Elkins 
law.  This  marked  the  conclusion  of  the  investigations  car¬ 
ried  on  for  two  weeks  by  two  Federal  grand  juries.  No 
railways  are  indicted,  although  they  are  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  instances  of  rebate  granting.  The  tines  which 
may  be  imposed,  should  the  Standard  be  found  guilty  on  all 
counts,  would  amount  to  $125,500,000. 


CROP  PROSPECTS . 

The  hay  crop  is  much  better  than  last  year,  and  has 
been  gathered  In  better  condition.  New  York  State  may 
not  turn  out  as  many  tons  as  last  year,  but  the  decidedly 
better  quality  will  help  to  put:  the  average  above  the  last  as 
I  see  it.  Potatoes  are  late,  but  I  never  saw  them  look  bet¬ 
ter:  the  acreage  is  large.  Apples  will  be  a  bumper  crop  of 
excellent  quality.  w\  a.  vanderveek. 

Port  Ewen,  N.  Y. 

Beans  for  factories  wore  only  about  one-half  crop,  owing 
to  dry  weather.  We  have  had  no  rain  of  any  consequence 
in  this  immediate  neighborhood  since  June  0.  Tomatoes  are 
looking  very  well  :  hay  and  oats  nearly  a  failure.  Wheat 
was  good ;  corn  will  lx*  short  unless  an  immediate  rain  falls, 
but  indications  looks  dry  now.  The  building  of  an  electric 
railroad  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  which 
passes  through  our  town,  is  helping  wonderfully,  making  a 
good  demand  for  labor.  They  are  paying  for  teams  $3.50 
per  day  (10  hours).  Labor  $1.50  per  day.  f.  j.  n. 

Austin,  Ind. 

The  season  thus  far  has  been  a  fairly  good  one  on  the 
farm.  Grains  are  yielding  well,  and  of  good  quality.  The 
Spring  was  rather  late,  and  more  than  usually  wet,  which 
made  sowing  and  planting  backward,  but  with  an  abundance 
of  rain  and  plenty  of  hot  weather  all  crops,  especially  corn, 
have  made  rapid  growth,  and  it  now  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the 
best  crops  in  years.  Sugar  beets  are  looking  fine  where  they 
have  had  a  good,  fair  chance  with  the  weeds.  There  is  a 
large  acreage"  this  year  in  the  central  and  southern  part  of 
this  county.  This  county  has  another  crop  that  looks  first 
class,  and  that  is  buckwheat.  The  weather  is  so  hot  it  is 
a  little  early  to  say  just  how  well  it  will  fill,  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  does  look  fine  on  the  ground.  The  fruit  crop  has 
been  "almost  an  entire  failure.  Peaches,  prunes,  plums  and 
cherries  are  entirely  out  of  the  question.  In  hundreds  of 
miles  travel  I  have  not  seen  any  of  these  kinds  of  fruit  on 
the  trees,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cherries.  Apples  and 
pears  are  a  little  better.  I  have  been  well  over  northern 
Seneca,  eastern  Wayne  and  my  own  county,  Cayuga.  My 
very  best  judgment  would  say  not  over  one-half  of  a  crop 
of  "apples  or  pears  in  any  of  these  counties.  m.  >r. 

Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  APPLE  CROP . 

The  apple  crop  in  this  section  will  be  about  the  same  as 
last  year.  We  expect  about  a  thousand  barrels  this  year, 
which  is  less  than  half  what  we  had  last  year.  n.  t. 

Hamlin,  N.  Y. 

So  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  think  the  apple  crop  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  will  be  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Coopers  are 
making  and  selling  a  good  many  barrels ;  more  Greenings 
than  last  year  and  less  Baldwins.  f.  e.  v.  e. 

Stanley,  N.  Y. 

We  think  there  are  about  one-half  more  Baldwins  and 
Greenings  than  last  year.  Roxbur.v  Russets  are  very  light ; 
Twenty  Ounce  two-thirds  of  last  year.  Kings  are  very  good, 
other  kinds  about  the  same.  This  is  as  it  looks  to  us  in 
western  New  York.  E.  E.  C. 

nilton,  N.  Y. 

The  apple  crop  in  this  part  of  the  Hudson  Valley  is  very 
short.  Last  season's  crop  was  light  in  this  vicinity,  but 
this  year’s  is  still  more  so.  There  are  exceptional  orchards 
which  have  had  good  care  and  management  that  promise 
fairiy  well,  but  these  are  few.  j.  r.  c. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Growers  are  generally  agreed  that  the  apple  crop  in  this 
town  will  be  about  the  same  as  last  year.  The  quality  is 
better  at  the  present  time  than  a  year  ago,  though  some 
fungus  is  showing  in  unsprayed  orchards.  The  Collamer 
brothers  have  sold  their  large  crop  to  Chicago  parties  ;  price 
not  revealed  but  around  $2  for  the  fruit.  Buyers  are  pay¬ 
ing  in  the  market  $1.75  for  Duchess  and  some  "are  getting  a 
little  more.  b.  w.  b. 

Hilton,  N.  1\ 

I  have  just  made  a  trip  into  Pennsylvania,  in  parts  of 
Bradford  and  Tioga  counties.  Apple  crop  in  all  that  coun¬ 
try  very  light,  not  one-quarter  of  an  average,  and  here  in 

Chemung  County  no  better.  I  would  not  see  one  tree  in 

an  orchard  that  was  loaded  with  fruit.  I  think  if  the  real 
facts  were  known  it  is  not  one-tenth  of  an  average,  and  I 
know  it  is  safe  to  say  it  is  less  than  one-quarter  of  an 
average.  c.  o.  h. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

In  my  opinion  the  apple  shippers’  estimate  is  not  far  out 
of  the  way ;  that  is,  western  New  York  has  200  per  cent  of 
last  year's  crop,  but  as  eastern  New  York  and  the  central 
portion  of  the  State  is  much  lighter,  they  place  the  entire 
State  at  155  per  cent  of  last  year’s  crop.  The  quality  is 
fine.  No  fungus;  showing  on  sprayed  orchards  so  far,  and 


not  very  bad  on  the  unsprayed  orchards.  What  we  are 
afraid  of  is  the  immense  crop  in  the  Middle  West. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  b.  ,r.  case. 

The  condition  of  the  apple  crop  in  this  locality  is  below 
the  average,  perhaps^  40  per  cent  of  a  crop.  I  have  been 
in  three  different  counties;  nowhere  do  I  find  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  a  crop.  This  locality  will  not  barrel  as  many 
as  last  year  ;  they  arc  free  from  “fungus"  and  quality  good. 
The  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  is  mistaken  in  tin; 
apple  crop.  1  presume  the  editor  contemplates  buying  ins 
Winter  fruit  at  a  low  figure  to  save  expensive  living.  A 
statement  of  that  character  works  nothing  but  injustice  to 
the  grower,  and  is  false  and  misleading.  Apples  are  drop¬ 
ping  quite  badly.  Hail  has  ruined  many  orchards  for  this 
year.  Last  year  I  sold  400  barrels  of  No.  1  apples.  This 
year  I  expect  only  300  No.  1  barrels,  which  is  only  one- 
quarter  of  a  crop,  and  the  same  conditions  prevail  through¬ 
out  this  locality.  w.  r.  f. 

Rtishville,  N.  Y. 

In  this  immediate  locality  there  will  not  be  a  large  crop 
of  marketable  Winter  apples.  There  will  be  more  than  last 
year,  but  it  will  be  a  light  crop  generally  in  this  section. 
It  is  reported  there  is  a  much  better  crop  of  apples  farther 
east  in  the  towns  bordering  the  lake,  but  there  is  no  com¬ 
parison  between  the  crop  this  year  and  that  of  1890.  Texas 
and  other  Western  States  have  been  the  best  customers  we 
have  had  heretofore  for  our  apples,  but  owing  to  tbe  im¬ 
mense  crop  reported  in  many  of  the  Western  States  that 
market  will  doubtless  be  cut  off  to  a  large  extent  this  year, 
inevitably  lowering  the  price  of  Winter  apples.  f.  s.  h. 

Lewiston,  ,N.  Y. 

Apples  arc  not  so  large  a  crop  as  1890;  that  year  I  had 
on  my  trees  1,000  bushels;  the  trees  were  15  years  old  at 
that.  time.  They  are  10  years  older  uow  ;  I  have  about  500 
bushels  this  year;  while  some  of  the  trees  are  loaded  there 
are  lots  of  trees  in  my  orchard  that  have  not  got  an  apple 
on.  This  is  the  case  all  around  here,  for  I  drove  through 
Penfield  to  Webster  line  a  few  days  ago.  I  took  a  good 
deal  of  pains  to  see  what  the  apple  crop  was.  I  did  not  see 
one  tree  that  you  might  call  heavily  loaded,  but  saw  hun¬ 
dreds  of  trees  that  did  not  have  a  peck  of  apples  on.  I 
should  judge  the  crop  a  little  better  than  1905 ;  by  no  means 
as  large  as  1890.  g.  e.  k. 

Pittsford,  N.  Y. 

The  prospect  for  the  apple  crop  is  much  below  what  I 
thought  it  when  I  wrote  you  some  time  since.  My  own 
orchards  are  much  more  loaded  than  they  were  a  year  ago, 
and  so  are  my  near  neighbors,  and  I  had  supposed  the 
whole  community  favored  equally  well,  but  on  conversing  with 
some  of  them  I  find  great  complaints  of  short  crops.  In 
talking  with  my  cooper  he  tells  me  I  am  much  out  of  my 
bearing.  He  says  he  would  place  the  crop  but  little  over 
50  per  cent  of  last  year’s.  I  have  20  acres  in  apples,  and 
would  place  my  own  growth  at  not  less  than  five  times  the 
last  crop,  and  w<>  have  suffered  heavy  loss  by  many  hail- 
slorms  through  (his  region.  My  cooper  cautions  me  to  go 
very  slow  in  selling;  his  interest  is  to  have  the  crop  esti¬ 
mated  high,  and  he  is  a  good  careful  man.  His  orders 
for  barrels  are  running  light  in  many  of  his  best  locations. 

Spencerport,  N.  Y.  c.  b. 

EGO  STOCKS  IN  STORAGE . 

Regarding  quantity  of  eggs  in  storage  at  present,  it  is  18 
per  cent  less  than  last  year.  Notwithstanding  the  produc¬ 
tion  is  very  large,  the  consumption  is  something  enormous. 
Strictly  fresh  white  eggs  will  bring  from  one  to  two  cents 
above  the  highest  market  price  for  mixed. 

New  York.  -  e.  b.  woodward. 

In  regard  to  stock  of  storage  eggs  here,  we  believe  that 
stocks  are  about  equal  to  last  year,  and  not  more  stored 
here  than  local  trade  will  readily  consume.  This  market 
does  not  make  any  difference  between  white  and  brown  eggs. 
There  is  no  selecting  done  as  to  color. 

St.  Louis,  Mo  F.  C.  PAPENDICK  &  CO. 

On  Saturday,  August  4,  there  were  stored  in  Boston  210,- 
091  cases  of  eggs  as  against  230,734  a  year  ago  at  the  same 
date.  You  will  notice  this  is  a  decrease  of  about  10  per 
cent.  The  egg  situation  seems  to  be  a  very  healthy  one,  as 
consumption  is  large,  and  from  now  on  there  will  be  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  holdings  of  storage  eggs.  Brown  eggs  sell 
at  a  premium  on  this  market.  All  browns  would  sell  for 
at  least  two  cents  per  dozen  more  than  all  white  eggs. 

Boston,  Mass.  a.  &  o.  w.  mead  &  co. 

Stocks  of  eggs  in  cold  storage  here  are  20,043  cases  short 
of  last  year  at  this  time.  The  demand  for  consumption  is 
very  heavy:  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  10,000  cases 
more  per  month  being  used  in  this  market.  Brown  eges 
are  much  preferred  here,  and  in  fresh  stock  usually  bring 
two  to  four  cents  per  dozen  more  than  white  ones,  al¬ 
though  mixed  lots,  brown  and  white,  sell  well  up  to  all 
brown.  We  believe  the  outlook  on  butter,  eggs  and  cheese 
is  very  favorable  for  advancing  prices,  and  that  all  storage 
stocks  will  lie  wanted  at  profitable  prices. 

Boston.  Mass.  amos  iceyes  &  co. 

As  near  as  we  are  able  to  find  out,  the  holdings  of  eggs 
in  Chicago  cold  storage  houses  are  a  trifle  under  800,000 
cases  as  compared  with  892,000  last  year.  There  are  less 
April  eggs  stored  this  year.  At  the  present  tiipe  there  is 
no  distinction  between  brown  and  white  eggs  here.  The 
distinction  is  all  in  the  best  quality  eggs,  regardless  of  color. 
As  a  usual  thing  in  the  early  Spring,  and  again  in  the  Fall 
and  early  Winter,  there  is  a  slight  distinction  between  brown 
and  white  eggs,  although  the  trade  in  Chicago  is  not  very 
particular  wliich  they  have  to  sell.  The  main  difference 
is  on  car-lot  shipments  of  eggs  sold  to  eastern  markets. 
There  are  very  few  genuine  white  eggs  in  this  section.  We 
receive  quite  a  number  of  brown  eggs,  and  the  next  or  other 
color  is  mixed,  running  from  white  to  brown  eggs. 

Chicago.  a.  h.  barber  &  co. 


CROPS  IN  ENGLAND. — The  Mark  Lane  Express  says ; 
“When  the  time  comes  for  writing  the  history  of  1900"  it 
will  be  described  as  being  anything  but  a  bad  year  for  farm¬ 
ers.  We  have  had  better  seasons,  of  course,"  but  we  have 
also  had  worse,  and,  all  things  considered,  we  have  not  a 
great  deal  to  complain  about.  Haymaking  has  been  a  long 
time  about,  and  even  now  it  is  not  quite  finished,  but  al¬ 
though  the  weather  has  been  somewhat  “catchy.”  it  has 
been  good  as  a  whole,  and  hay  crops  have  turned  out  a 
good  deal  better  than  we  anticipated  at  one  time.  Just  at 
one  period  we  feared  for  the  welfare  of  the  roots,  but  the 
rain  came  just  in  time,  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  excellent  pieces  of  mangels  about.  Turnips  are  not 
quite  so  good,  as  the  fly  has  been  troublesome  in  many 
places,  but  corn  (grain)  looks  well,  and  both  wheat,  oats, 
and  barley  should  cut  good  crops.  The  reaper  and  binder 
is  now  at  work  in  the  cornfields,  and  under  the  influence 
of  the  glorious  sunshine  straw  and  ear  have  changed  quickly 
from  green  to  golden  yellow.  If  fine  weather  continues  there 
is  every  prospect  of  the  corn  harvest  being  one  of  short 
duration  this  year.” 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

A.  L.  Brockway,  Auburn.  N.  Y.,  is  offering  three  choice 
Holstein  bulls  at  prices  which  seem  to  us  to  he  a  real 
bargain.  Better  look  up  the  announcement  containing  pedi¬ 
grees,  etc.,  if  you  are  interested  in  Holsteins. 

We  are  pleased  to  call  attention  to  a  simple  device  that 
makes  stable  cleaning  easy.  We  refer  to  the  Automatic 
Drew  Carrier,  an  elevated  system  of  manure  and  litter  car¬ 
riers,  and.  in  fact,  carriers  of  all  kinds,  for  carrying  differ¬ 
ent  articles  from  place  to  place  on  the  farm.  The  Drew 
Company  will  show  their  line  of  carriers  and  gasoline  en¬ 
gines  at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  and  you  mustn’t  fail  to 
go  to  see  them  if  you  attend.  Or,  send  to  the  Drew  Ele¬ 
vated  Carrier  Co.,  Waterloo,  Wis.,  and  ask  them  for  an 
illustrated  catalogue. 

Our  readers  who  have  seen  the  Syracuse  “Easy”  washer 
advertised  in  our  columns  will  be  interested  to  see  the 
washer  in  actual  operation  in  the  main  building  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair,  September  10-15.  The  new  gas  and 
gasoline  attachments  for  heating  wash  water  in  the  washer 
will  also  be  shown.  The  exhibit  will  be  purely  instruc¬ 
tive,  so  that  visitors  may  gett  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
washer,  its  working  qualities,  material,  construction,  etc. 
The  exhibitors  not  only  show  the  washer,  hut  load  it  with 
clothes  and  water  and  show  hy  actual  operation  how  labor 
and  fabric  are  saved  by  the  application  of  correct"  principles 
and  improved  methods. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  j 


From  Day  to' Day. 

TIIE  VANITY  OP  TIIB  WORLD. 
False  world,  thou  ly’st:  tlion  canst  not  lend 
The  least  delight : 

Thy  favors'  cannot  gain  a  friend, 

They  are  so  slight : 

Thy  morning  pleasures  make  an  end 
To  please  at  night : 

Poor  are  the  wants  that  thou  supply’st, 
And  yet  thou  vaunt'st,  and  yet  thou  vy'st 
With  Heaven :  fond  earth,  thou  boasts ; 
false  world,  thou  ly'st. 

Thy  babbling  tongue  tells  golden  tales 
Of  endless  treasure; 

Thy  bounty  offers  easy  sales 
Of  lasting  pleasure; 

Thou  ask’st  the  conscience  what  she  ails, 
And  swear'st  to  ease  her: 

There’s  none  can  want  where  thou  supply’st ; 
There's  none  can  give  where  thou  deny'st. 
Alas!  fond  world,  thou  boasts ;  false  world, 
thou  ly'st. 

What  well-advls-ed  ear  regards 
What  earth  can  say? 

Thv  words  are  gold,  but  thy  rewards 
Are  painted  clay  : 

Thy  cunning  can  but  pack  the  cards. 

Thou  canst  not  play  : 

Thy  game  at  weakest,  still  thou  vy'st : 

If  seen,  and  then  rev.y’d,  deny’st: 

Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem’st;  false 
world,  thou  ly’st. 

Thy  tinsel  bosom  seems  a  mint 
Of  new-coined  treasure ; 

A  paradise,  that  has  no  stint, 

No  change,  no  measure ; 

A  painted  cask,  but  nothing  in't, 

Nor  wealth,  nor  pleasure  : 

Vain  earth ;  that  falsely  thus  comply’st 
With  man;  vain  man!  that  thou  rely’st 
On  earth;  vain  man,  thou  dot’st ;  vain  earth, 
thou  ly’st. 

What  mean  dull  souls  in  this  high  measure. 
To  haberdash 

In  earth's  base  wares,  whose  greatest 
treasure 

Is  dross  and  trash? 

The  height  of  whose  enchanting  pleasure 
Is  but  a  flash? 

Are  these  the  goods  that  thou  supply’st 
Us  mortals  with?  Are  these  the  hlgh’st? 
Can  these  bring  cordial  peace?  False  world, 
thou  ly’st. 

— Francis  Quarles  (1502-1G44). 

* 

For  Vermont  blackberry  pie,  line  a  deep 
dripping  pan  with  pastry,  cover  the  bot¬ 
tom  with  a  generous  layer  of  blackberries, 
sprinkle  with  sugar  and  cover  with  a 
crust.  Bake,  then  add  another  layer  of 
blackberries  and  sugar,  cover  with  a  too 
crust,  and  then  bake  again.  This  Is 
recommended  as  highly  delicious,  either 
hot  or  cold. 

* 

With  the  return  of  old-fashioned  fur¬ 
niture  we  find  a  revival  of  knitted  bed¬ 
spreads.  though  their  making  is  an  art 
unknown  to  many  modern  women.  As  a 
rule  the  work  is  done  in  squares  that  are 
fastened  together  and  then  finished  with 
a  border  of  plain  knitting.  The  work  is 
very  firm  and  durable,  and  such  a  bed¬ 
spread  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  per¬ 
manent  possession. 

* 

Tomato  soy  is  made  with  both  green 
and  ripe  fruit.  The  following  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  tested  recipe  for  ripe  tomato  soy: 
Peel  and  chop  a  peck  of  ripe  tomatoes 
until  they  are  quite  fine.  Then  put  them 
upon  the  fire  in  a  preserving  kettle  with 
a  half  a  teacupful  of  whole  cloves;  the 
same  quantity  of  whole  allspice;  a  scant 
teacupful  of  salt ;  a  tablespoonful  of 
black  pepper,  and  three  red  peppers  and 
five  onions,  all  of  which  have  been 
chopped  fine.  Let  the  ingredients  boil 
together  for  fully  an  hour,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  add  a  quart  of  the  best  cider  vine¬ 
gar.  When  the  soy  has  cooled  suffi¬ 
ciently,  it  may  be  bottled. 

* 

Both  cake  and  frosting  made  with  sour 
cream  may  prove  desirable  recipes  for 
Summer  weather.  Sour  cream  cake  calls 
for  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  sour  cream, 
three-fourths  cup  raisins,  one  level  tea¬ 
spoonful  salt,  two  eggs,  two  cups  flour, 
one  teaspoon ful  each  of  saleratus  and 
cinnamon,  a  saltspoonful  ground  cloves. 
Beat  well,  bake  in  loaf  or  two  layers, 
and  use  any  white  frosting  for  covering 


the  cake.  For  the  sour  cream  icing,  use 
one  cup  sour  cream,  one  and  one-half  cup 
sugar  (granulated),  three-fourths  cup 
ground  walnuts  and  hickorynuts.  Boil  in 
granite  pan  to  soft  ball  stage,  then  stir 
briskly  until  nearly  cold.  If  this  should 
prove  too  stiff,  add  a  tablespoonful  sweet 
milk. 

* 

In  one  of  the  model  schools  in  our 
town,  a  first  grade  teacher  was  having  a 
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“lesson  on  the  cow,”  says  the  Woman’s 
Home  Companion.  She  was  trying  to 
impress  on  the  young  minds  the  various 
uses  of  the  milk.  Butter,  cheese,  etc.,  had 
been  disposed  of,  and  she  wanted  some 
bright  genius  to  tell  how  the  farmer  fed 
the  surplus  milk  to  the  pigs.  Leading  up 
to  this,  she  asked  this  question : 

“Now,  children,  after  the  farmer  has 
made  all  the  butter  and  cheese  he  needs, 
and  uses  what  milk  he  wants  for  his  fam¬ 
ily,  what  does  he  do  with  the  milk  that 
still  remains?” 

Dead  silence  followed  for  a  moment, 
and  then  one  little  hand  waved  franti¬ 
cally.  The  teacher  smiled  and  said,  “Well, 
James  ?” 

“He  pours  it  back  into  the  cow!”  piped 
James. 

* 

A  white  straw  hat  can  be  cleaned  nice¬ 
ly  with  lemon  and  powdered  sulphur. 
Moisten  the  sulphur  with  lemon  juice. 
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making  a  thick  cream,  rub  this  over  the 
straw  with  a  stiff  brush  (an  old  tooth¬ 
brush  will  do  nicely),  let  the  paste  re¬ 
main  on  a  few  minutes,  and  then  wash 
off  with  tepid  water.  When  washing  the 
straw  it  is  well  to  sop  up  the  water  with 
a  soft  cloth,  so  that  it  does  not  soak 
through  the  straw,  as  this  may  bend  the 
hat  out  of  shape.  After  washing,  put 
the  hat  out  in  the  sun  to  dry;  this  stif¬ 
fens  it,  while  aiding  in  the  bleaching. 
The  sulphur  and  lemon  is  not  so  likely 


to  burn  the  straw  as  oxalic  acid,  though 
we  have  used  the  latter  with  satisfaction. 
We  have  just  learned,  however,  of  a 
case  where  a  person  was  killed  by  taking 
oxalic  acid  in  place  of  sprudel  salts,  and 
though  the  incident  shows  unforgivable 
carelessness,  it  is  a  needed  reminder  of 
the  danger  in  domestic  use  of  such  poi¬ 
sons.  Still  more  unpardonable  is  the 
carelessness  shown  by  another  newspaper 
despatch,  relating  the  case  of  an  under¬ 
taker  who  put  a  bottle  of  medicine  on 
the  same  shelf  with  bis  embalming  fluids. 
He  took  a  dose  of  medicine  in  the  dark, 
but  it  proved  to  be  embalming  fluid,  and 
the  result  was  fatal 

Pickled  Artichokes. 

Boil  artichokes  about  40  minutes,  or  till 
tender.  Drain  and  put  in  a  stone  jar.  To 
every  quart  of  artichokes  allow  one  pint 
of  cider  vinegar,  one  bay  leaf,  four  cloves, 
a  blade  of  mace  and  a  slice  of  onion.  Put 
vinegar,  onions  and  spices  in  a  porcelain- 
lined  kettle,  stand  on  a  moderate  fire, 
bring  to  boiling  point,  then  pour  over 
artichokes  and  stand  till  cool ;  will  be 
ready  for  use  in  24  hours,  and  will  keep 
two  weeks.  mrs.  h.  c.  h. 

Rub  off  the  outer  skin,  lay  in  salt  and 
water  for  a  day,  drain,  and  pour  over 
them  cold  vinegar,  adding  grated  horse¬ 
radish.  _  m.  f.  w. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  simple  waist  in  tailor  style  will 
be  very  desirable  for  Fall  fabrics.  No. 
5417  is  made  with  fronts  and  back.  The 
back  is  tucked  from  the  neck  to  the  waist 
line  while  the  fronts  are  arranged  to  give 
a  double  box  pleat  at  the  center  with 
single  box  pleats  at  the  outer  portion  of 
the  shoulders.  The  stock  is  a  new  one 
and  is  extended  to  form  a  tab.  The  long 
sleeves  are  in  shirt  waist  style  but  the 
short  ones  are  finished  with  bands.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size  is  4/2  yards  21,  3^4  yards  27 
or  2(4  yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pattern 
5417  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-inch  bust  measure;  price  10 
cents. 

An  attractive  variation  of  the  circular 
skirt  is  shown  in  No.  5396.  The  skirt 
is  made  with  the  front  gore,  back  gore 
and  circular  portion.  Both  the  front  and 
the  back  gores  are  laid  in  box  pleats  and 
there  is  an  additional  pleat  at  the  front 
edge  of  each  side  gore  that  meets  the 
edge  of  the  outermost  box  pleat.  The 
side  portions  are  circular  and  plain.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size  is  9  j'ards  27.  6  yards  44  or  5(4 
yards  52  inches  wide  if  material  has  fig¬ 
ure  or  nap;  5(4  yards  44  or  4J6  yards 
52  inches  wide  if  it  has  not,  with  10  yards 
of  braid  to  trim  as  illustrated.  The  pat¬ 
tern  5396  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26, 
28  and  30-inch  waist  measure;  price  10 
cents. 


WnEN  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing  hut 
the  plates.  WE  Gl’ARANTEK  THE  QUALITY. 
Everybody  orders  again,  as  the  CORNED  BEEF  is  as 
we  represent.  Write  for  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


SEPTEMBER 

IN  THE 

■MB  BMMHII 

ADIRONDACKS 

No  finer  place  can  be  found  than 
the  Adirondacks  in  September. 

The  air  is  cool  and  bracing,  the 
scenery  beautiful  and  the  sense  of 
perfect  rest  that  comes  with  the  night 
is  delightful. 

This  wonderful  region  is  reached 
from  all  directions  by  the 


NEWYORK  x 

(ENTRAL 
LINES  >4 


•AMERICA’S  GREATEST  RAILROAD.’- 

For  a  copy  of  “The  Adirondack  Mountains  and 
How  to  Reach  Them,”  send  a  two-cent  stamp  to 
George  H.  Daniels,  Manager  General  Advertising 
Department,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 

C.  F.  DALY, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 

NEW  YORK. 


I  SHIP  DIRECT! 


FROM  FACTORY  ON  APPROVAL 


having  all  middle¬ 
men  ’s  profits.  My 
new  64-pnge  book 
will  convince  you 
that  I  can 


IF  CLAPP’S 
IDEAL 

STEEL  RANGE 


SAVE  YOU 
$10  TO  $20 

I  have 

sold 
20,000 
high- 
class 
steel 
ranges. 
Your 
money 
refunded 
alter 
Six 

Months’ 
Trial 


does  not  prove  In  every  way  better  than  others.  My  superior 
location  ou  Lake  Krie,  where  iron,  steel,  coal,  freights  ami 
skilled  labor  are  cheapest  and  best  enables  me  to  furnish  a  TOP 
NOTCH  Steel  Range  at  the  pi  ice  you  would  pay  at  home  for  au 
ordinary  stove.  Send  for  free  catalogues  of  -15  styles  and  sizes, 
with  or  without  reservoir,  for  farm,  residence  or  hotel  use. 


CHESTER  D.  CLAPP,  602  Summit  Street,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  You 

‘Kalamazoos”  are  fuel  savers. — 

They  last  a  lifetime — 

Economical  in  all  respects — 

They  are  low  in  price  and  high  in  quality — 

They  are  easily  operated  and  quickly  set  up  and  made 
ready  for  business — 

Buy  from  the  actual  manufacturer — 

Your  money  returned  if  everything  is  not  exactly  as 
represented— 

You  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the  dealers'  and  jobbers’ 
profits  when  you  buy  a  Kalamazoo. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 


Radiant  Base  Burner 
High  Grade  Parlor 
Heater  for  Hard  Coal 


We  want  to 
prove  to  you 
that  you  can¬ 
not  buy  a  bet¬ 
ter  stove  or 
range  than  the 
Kalamazoo  at  any  price. 

We  want  to  show  you  how  and 
why  you  save  from  20%  to  40%  in 
buying  direct  from  our  factory. 

If  you  think  $5,  or  810,  or  $40 

worth 
saving 


Oak  Stove  Heater 
For  all  kinds  of  fuel 


All  Kalamazoo  cook 
stoves  and  ranges  are 
fitted  with  patent  oven 
Thermometer  which 
makes  baking  and  roast¬ 
ing  easy. 


All  Kalama¬ 
zoo  stoves  and 
ranges  are  guar¬ 
anteed  under  a 
binding,  legal  and  thoroughly  re¬ 
sponsible  $20,000  bond  to  be  exact¬ 
ly  as  represented. 

All  stoves  blacked,  polished  and 
ready  for  immediate  use  when  you 
receive  them. 

You  won’t  need  the  help  of  an 
expert  to  set  them  up  in  your  home. 


SEND  POSTAL 

FOR  CATALOGUE  NO.  114 

Examine  our  complete  line  of  stoves 
and  ranges  for  all  kinds  of  fuel ;  note 
the  high  quality;  compare 
our  prices  witlt  others  and 
then  decide  to  buy  from 
actual  manufacturers  and  save 
all  middlemen’s  profits. 

Catalog  shows  267  styles 
and  sizes  for  all  kinds  of 
fuel.  Write  now. 

Sold  on  360  Days  Ap¬ 
proval  Test. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 


Royal  Steel  Range 
For  all  kinds  of  fuel* 


Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich, 


Handsomely  Nickeled  Monarch  Cast 
Iron  Range.  For  all  kinds  ol  fuel. 
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Names  for  Farm  Homes. 

Will  you  publish  in  (ho  "Woman  and 
Home”  Department  a  list  of  names  suitable 
for  farms?  We  wish  to  name  our  farm.  The 
land  is  level ;  house  is  large,  pleasantly  sit¬ 
uated,  and  has  plenty  of  maple  shade.  Many 
farms  near  here  are  named  “Maple  Hill,” 
“Maple  Shade,”  etc.  We  would  like  some¬ 
thing  not  so  common.  F.  M. 

Michigan. 

Personal  taste  varies  so  greatly  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  give  a  name  that  would 
meet  the  views  of  another,  nor  is  it  easy 
to  name  appropriately  a  place  one  has 
never  seen.  One  pretty  western  home  we 
know  is'  called  “Anchorage,”  because  the 
owner  says  he  is  anchored  there  for  life; 
one  situated  on  a  little  rise  is  “The 
Knoll”;  another  with  rolling  land  is 
“ITilandale.”  But  most  patriotic  and 
most  euphonious  of  all  are  adaptations  of 
Indian  names,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  our  Michigan  inquirer  may  be  able 
to  discover  some  aboriginal  name  asso¬ 
ciated  with  her  district,  which  might  be 
appropriately  preserved.  Next  come 
names  associated  with  original  explorers 
of  the  district — French,  for  example,  in 
F.  M.’s  section.  The  study  of  local  his¬ 
tory  not  only  gives  interest  to  one’s  sur¬ 
roundings,  but  leads  to  a  home  pride  that 
specializes  patriotism,  and  makes  us  more 
ready  to  work  together  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  our  community.  We  should  be 
very  glad  to  hear  from  readers  who  have 
given  unusual  or  unique  names  to  their 
farms.  _ 

Sweet  Pickles  and  Sour. 

The  season  of  pickling  and  canning  re¬ 
calls  old  successes  and  failures.  Some 
sweet  pickles  made  of  ripe  cucumbers 
were  much  liked  one  season,  so  last  year 
we  prepared  a  more  generous  supply. 
This  was  the  recipe  used  in  seasons  past: 

Sweet  Pickled  Cucumbers. — Peel,  steam 
as  soft  as  liked  and  let  stand  over  night 
in  a  weak  brine.  Next  morning  drain, 
put  on  vinegar  enough  to  cover,  and  let 
stand  over  night.  Again  in  the  morning 
drain  off  the  liquid  part.  Now  take  one 
pint  of  fresh  vinegar,  three  pounds  of 
sugar  and  one  ounce  of  cassia  buds  (no 
other  spices).  When  this  comes  to  the 
boiling  point  put  in  the  cucumbers,  let 
scald  up  and  then  pack  away  in  stone 
jars.  This  made  a  mild  and  toothsome 
accompaniment  to  a  meal  of  baked  beans 
or  corned  beef  hash,  and  was  much  in 
favor  with  some  old  people  of  the  family 
who  preferred  its  tender  fiber  to  a  more 
brittle  and  highly  spiced  pickle.  But 
last  year  I  think  the  vinegar  barrel  had 
run  low ;  at  any  rate,  we  followed  an¬ 
other  recipe,  used  alum  in  the  water  for 
soaking  over  night.  Still  the  pickles  had 
a  flabby  toughness  which  no  cooking  rem¬ 
edied.  Maybe  we  let  the  ripe  fruit  stand 
waiting  after  it  was  picked.  As  the  cu¬ 
cumbers  were  fully  ripe,  this  seemed 
harmless  delay.  But  I  shall  do  them  up 
as  soon  as  gathered  this  season,  and  shall 
use  no  alum  water. 

No  one  seems  to  tire  of  sweet  pickled 
peaches.  We  made  many  quarts  last  Fall, 
but  had  to  be  choice  of  them  if  we  would 
have  any  left  for  Spring.  All  our  sweet 
pickled  peaches  and  pears  are  put  away 
sealed  hot  in  glass  jars.  Thus  none  ever 
spoils,  nor  is  there  any  of  the  bother  of 
scalding  over.  Often  the  pickles  of  water¬ 
melon  rinds  and  green  tomatoes  are  put 
in  stone  jars,  but  we  usually  seal  up  a 
few  quarts  to  be  carried  forward  and  give 
variety  to  the  Springtime  fare. 

The  old  formula  of  seven  pounds  of 
fruit,  three  of  sugar,  etc.,  no  longer  cum¬ 
bers  our  sweet  pickle  making.  We  begin 
bv  making  a  light  syrup,  say  two  cupfuls 
of  sugar  and  a  quart  of  water.  When  this 
boils  put  in  the  fruit,  which  has  been 
rubbed  with  a  clean  towel  and  had  one 
whole  clove  put  into  each  peach,  pear  or 
quarter  of  Pound  Sweet  apple.  These 
three  sorts  of  fruit  are  our  favorites. 
Sometimes  we  remove  the  skins  from  the 
pears,  halve  and  scoop  out  the  corej  ap¬ 
ples  are  always  cored  and  pared.  We 
used  to  bristle  each  with  cloves;  now  we 
prefer  more  of  the  fruit  flavor  and  less 
clove.  Cinnamon  bark  is  added  to  the 
svrup.  We  cook  only  as  much  fruit  at  a 
time  as  will  settle  in  the  syrup  and  turn 
without  breaking.  As  it  becomes  tender 
skim  out  into  glass  jars  previously 
warmed.  Add  more  sugar  to  the  syrup 
and  cook  more  fruit,  repeating  till  all  is 
done.  Keen  the  jars  of  hot  fruit  on  soap¬ 
stones  on  the  stove  or  somewhere  upon 
the  range  that  they  may  not  become  cool. 


Drain  the  syrup  back  and  add  more  fruit 
as  the  contents  of  the  jars  settle.  There 
is  always  more  of  the  liquid  part  than  is 
eaten  with  sweet  pickles. 

When  all  the  fruit  is  cooked  add  to  the 
syrup  in  the  kettle  enough  cider  vinegar 
to  give  it  the  degree  of  acidity  liked.  Let 
this  become  steaming  hot,  turn  into  each 
jar  enough  to  fill  brimming  full,  and  seal 
at  once.  We  all  know  that  much  cooking 
of  vinegar  destroys  its  liveliness  of  fla¬ 
vor.  By  this  method  you  avoid  lone 
cooking,  and  you  make  your  fruit  just  as 
sweet  and  as  sour  as  your  taste  demands. 
It  will  probably  be  richer  than  if  made 
by  the  accepted  formula,  but  there  will  be 
no  waste,  and  each  jar  will  open  up  fresh 
and  in  prime  condition.  There  is  time 
saved  too,  by  omitting  the  weighing  and 
calculating. 

Green  tomato  sweet  pickles  we  make  as 
follows :  Wash  the  tomatoes  and  let 
drain,  then  slice  into  a  large  earthen  dish, 
sprinkling  salt  between  the  layers.  Let 
stand  till  next  day.  Pour  off  the  brine 
and  juice,  rinse  off  with  clear  water,  let 
the  fruit  drain,  then  weigh  if  you  like  to 
follow  the  exact  rule.  To  a  syrup  made 
of  brown  sugar  and  a  little  water  add 
ginger  root,  cloves  and  cinnamon  bark. 
Also  tie  up  two  or  three  little  bags  of 
mixed,  ground  spices  to  cook  with  the 
rest.  Add  the  tomato  and  a  handful  of 
nasturtium  seeds,  and  cook  till  the  tomato 
seems  tender.  The  nasturtium  seeds 
should  be  not  more  than  half  grown, 
green  and  if  in  clusters  so  much  the 
better.  Skin  out  the  tomato  into  a  stone 
jar,  add  a  liberal  quantity  of  vinegar  to 
the  juice  left  in  the  kettle,  and  when  it 
boils  up  pour  over  the  contents  of  the  jar. 
Here  is  a  recipe  brought  me  by  a  neigh¬ 
bor.  It  is  properly  definite  (as  my  recipes 
are  not)  and  will  please  tastes  that  call 
for  something  hot  with  spice. 

Pickle  for  Cucumbers. — One-half  ounce 
of  black  pepper,  one  and  one-half  ounce  | 
of  ginger,  one  ounce  of  allspice,  one  ounce 
of  cloves,  one  ounce  of  mustard  seed, 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  salt,  half  a 
teaspoon  cayenne  pepper,  one  ounce 
ground  mustard,  one  ounce  turmeric,  and 
six  quarts  of  vinegar.  The  spices  are  to 
be  scalded  in  the  vinegar,  except  the  mus¬ 
tard  and  turmeric  which  should  be  added 
when  the  vinegar  is  cold. 

And  now  comes  Pauline,  who  cans  all 
our  Winter’s  supply  of  tomatoes  and 
never  loses  a  jar,  and  says :  “Please  say 
something  for  me  in  reply  to  the  item  on 
page  622.  Tell  them  that  if  they  will  re¬ 
ject  as  much  of  the  seeds  and  juice  as 
possible  when  slicing  ripe  tomatoes  for 
canning  T  think  the  fruit  will  keep  all  right. 
The  idea  has  been  in  print  before,  but 
some  may  not  know  of  it.” 

When  Pauline  is  going  to  can  tomatoes 
she  gets  them  fresh  from  the  vines,  and 
washes  them  clean.  A  large  preserving 
kettle  of  boiling  water  is  kept  on  the 
range.  The  tomatoes  are  plunged  into 
this  to  loosen  their  skins,  as  many  at  a 
time  as  will  go  into  the  water.  These  are 
skimmed  out,  and  before  another  lot  is 
added  the  water  is  allowed  to  become 
boiling  hot  again.  As  the  tomatoes  be¬ 
come  a  trifle  cooled  they  are  peeled  and 
sliced  directly  into  the  jars.  It  is  easy,  as 
each  is  cut  open,  to  run  the  thumb  around 
and  dislodge  the  seeds,  as  the  jar  fills  it 
can  be  tilted  over  to  pour  off  more  of  the 
juice  and  seeds.  No  danger  but  your 
canned  product  will  be  juicy  enough,  but 
there  will  be  more  of  skins,  stem  ends 
and  juice  to  throw  away  than  will  be  put 
into  the  jars.  But  what  garden  that  yields 
tomatoes  at  all  cannot  stand  such  waste? 
Your  Winter  supply  will  be  all  the  better 
for  being  less  seedy.  After  the  jars  are 
filled  to  within  two  inches  of  the  top  set 
all  on  a  rack  in  a  boiler  and  cook  in  the 
usual  way.  One  jarful  must  be  used  to 
fill  up  the  others  when  ready  to  seal, 
though  we  often  have  a  supply  stewing 
in  a  saucepan  and  use  that  for  brimming 
the  jars.  Be  sure  that  each  is  running 
over  full,  use  new  rubbers  and  store  in 
a  dark,  cool  place. 

Often  when  there  are  only  enough 
tomatoes  to  fill  two  or  three  jars  we 
stew  the  whole  in  the  preserving  kettle 
and  fill  into  the  jars  scalding  hot.  The 
tomatoes  handled  in  this  way  keep  equally 
well.  Sometimes  we  add  salt  as  will  be 
needed  to  make  them  savory  when  used, 
and  in  anv  case  we  see  that  they  are  well 
COOked.  R.  ITHAMAR. 


If  the  dealers  would  only  be 
fair  to  you  and  me,  you  would 
have  less  lamp  troubles  and  I 
would  make  more  chimneys. 

If  a  Macbeth  lamp-chimney 
was  sold  every  time  one  is 
asked  for,  I  would  make  all 
the  lamp-chimneys  instead  of 
half  of  them. 

The  Index  explains  howto  get  a  Macbeth 
chimney  to  fit  every  lamp,  and  how  to  care 
for  lamps.  Sent  free  to  everyone  asking  for  it. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 
Have  Your  Own 

Water  Works  System. 

A  CALDWELL  OUTFIT 

like  the  illustration,  will  cost  but 
_  little  and  always  be  ready  for  use. 
iaA  Everything  about  them  iseonstructed 
'A  for  hard  and  lasting  seivice. 
ft  Write  for  Special  Water  Works 
v  Catalogue. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky 


NO  REPAIRS  OR  PAINTING 

required  when 
you  use  Arrow 
Brand  Asphalt 
Ready  Roofing. 

Is  surfaced  with  gravel  and  can  be  laid  on 
old  shingles  or  other  surfaces  easily. 

Semi  to  Department  1  for  Catalogue  O. 

ASPHALTREADY  ROOFING  CO.,  80  Pine  St.,  N.Y.  City 

Beware  of  cheap  imitations  made  from  Tar. 


New  York  Stale  Veterinary  College 

of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Free  tuition  to  New  York  State  Students.  Extend 
ed  announcement.  Address 

Prof.  JAMES  LAW,  F.  R.  C.  V.  S.,  Director. 


PLEASE  READ  THIS. 

The  picture  shows  pattern  No.  5616,  the  Ladies’  Work 
Apron,  Sleeve  Protector  and  Cap.  _  Excellent  shaping 
is  given  to  the  Apron  by  the  seams  in  front  that  extiiid 
from  the  shoulders  to  the 
lower  edge,^  and  by  darts  at 
the  sides.  'I  he  straps  are  ar¬ 
ranged  over  the  shoulders, 
fastening  to  the  Kelt  in  the 
back.  Two  Pockets  are  a 
useful  feature,  but  they  n  ay 
be  omitted  if  preferiea. 
*1  lie  sleeve  protectors 
extend  from  the  wrist  to 
the  elbow,  and  are  full 
enough  to  accommodate 
tlie  dress  sleeve.  Check¬ 
ered  Gingham,  Sateen, 

,  Butcher’s  Linen,  Cham- 
bray  and  Holland  can 
be  used  making  these 
garments.  We  will  send 
The  Hearthstone  all 
the  rest  of  this  year  and 
this  set  of  patterns,  for  10 
cents.  The  Hearth¬ 
stone  has  been  publish¬ 
ed  for  nearly  16  years. 
It  comprises  from  20  to 
32  pages  each  issue,  is 
printed  on  good  paper 
and  is  Clean,  Bright. 
Timely,  Helpful  and 
always  Interesting. 
Departments  are  de¬ 
voted  to  The  Kitch¬ 
en,  Fancy  Work, 
The  Home  Nook 
and  The  Socia  1 
Circle.  'The  latter 
department  is  as 
one  subscriber 
writes:  “  As  good 
a  s  a  visit  Trom 
one’s  friend.” 

.  The  Hearth¬ 

stone  is  not  an  advertising  sheet  and  does  not  accept 
medical  or  liquor  advertising  at  any  price.  There  is  no 
other  paper  just  like  it.  For  only  10  cents  in  silver  or  stamps 
we  will  send  The  Hearthstone  all  the  rest  of  this  year 
on  trial  together  with  the  Work  Apron,  Sleeve  Pro¬ 
tector  mill  (  up  patterns  as  described,  and  guarantee 
complete  satisfaction  or  return  the  money.  Address 
TH  li  HKAKTIlSTOYr,  52  Duane  St,,  Slew  York,. 


4% 


IEDdystoNE 

PRINTS 


Simpson-Eddystone 

Black  Cj  Whites 

Fast  color  that  is  absolutely  fast 
means  much  to  the  life  of  a  dress. 

This  combined  with  extraordinary 
quality,  makes  the  pretty  materials 
extremely  durable. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Simf>son-Eddystone  Black  Whites. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


J 


T/lar/i'zi 

The  77?ar/z/}  16  gauge  is  the  only  light-weight  repeating  shot¬ 
gun  in  the  world  and  is  the  handiest  gun  made  for  all  sorts  of  game 
up  to  geese  and  foxes. 

The  777ar/rn  1 6  is  an  exact  miniature  of  the  famous  772(irf//i  1 2 
gauge — built  in  all  the  working  parts  of  drop-forged  steel;  barrel  of  “Special 
Smokeless  Steel,"  bored  for  both  black  and  smokeless  powders;  stock  and 
fore-end  of  sound,  handsome  walnut,  and  all  put 
together  by  expert  experienced  gunmakers. 

If  you  are  a  shooter  of  quail,  woodcock, 
grouse,  teal,  mallards,  squirrels  or  rabbits,  you 
need  this  gun. 

Send  six  cents  in  stamps  for  catalogue  de¬ 
scribing  in  detail  the  whole  ffiarfi/i  line  of 
shotguns  and  rifles. 


7%e  7/Zar/in  firearms  G). , 

157  Willow  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


for  this  large 
handsome 

_  steel  range 

without  high  closet  or  reservoir.  With 
high  warming  closet  and  reservoir,  just  as 
shown  In  cut,  SI 3.85.  Reservoir  is 

porcelain  lined.  Heavy  cast  top  with  6  full 
size  cooking  holes.  Large  square  oven, 
regular  8- IS  size.  Body  is  made  of  cold 
(oiled  steel,  top  and  all  castings  of  best 
pig  iron.  Crate;  we  use  im¬ 
proved  duplex  grate,  burns 
wood  or  coaL  Nickel  band 
on  front  of  main  top;  brack¬ 
ets  and  tea  shelves  on  closet; 
band  and  ornament  on  reser¬ 
voir;  oven  door,  etc.  Highly 
polished,  making  the  range 
an  ornament  in  any  home. 

OUR  TERMS 


for  this 

Oak 

Heater 


just  a*  illustrated.  Burns 
hard  or  soft  coal  or  wood. 
Has  drawn  center  grate, 
corrugated  fire  pot,  cold 
rolled  sheet  steel  body, 
heaAy  cast  base,  large  cast 
feed  door,  ash  pit  door  and 
ash  pan,  swing  top,  screw 
draft-regulator.  Polished 
urn,  nickel  top  ring,  name 
plate,  foot  rails,  etc. 

We  have  heating 
stoves  of  every  kind. 
Hot  blast, air  tights,  the 
kind  that  retails  for  $X0Ck 
for  80c.  Base  burners 
at  '4  the  regular  price. 


are  the  most  liberal  ever 
made.  Wewillshipyouany 

range  or  stove,  guarantee  it  to  be  perfect  In  construction  and  ma¬ 
terial;  we  guarantee  it  to  reach  you  in  perfect  condition.  You  can 
pay  for  it  after  you  receive  it  You  cun  take  It  Into  your  own  horn* 
and  usolt  30  lull  doya.  If  you  do  not  find  it  exactly  as  represent¬ 
ed  and  perfectly  satisfactory  In  every  way ,  the  biggest  bargain  in  a  stove  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  equal  to  stoves  that  retail  feg 
double  our  price,  you  can  return  it  to. us  and  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways,  so  you  won’t  be  out  one  single  cent 
WfDITE  Tft  niV  for  our  free  Stove  Catalog  No.  ©76.  T5  styles  to  select  from  explains  our  terms  fully;  tells  you 
■fill  IE  I  U"UA  I  howto  order.  Don’t  huv  a  stove  of  anv  kind  until  you  receiveour  illustrated  catalog  and  read  our 

A  postal  card  will  bring  it  to  you.  MARVIN  SMITH  GO.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


The  children’s  friend — 

Jayne’s  Tonic  Vermifug e 

Drives  out  blood  impurities.  Makes  strong  nerves  and  muscles. 
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markets 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  September  1,  1906,  wholesale  unless 
otherwise  specified.  The  prices  of  grain, 
butter,  cheese  and  eggs*  are  based  on  the 
transactions  of  the  Produce  and  Mercantile 
exchanges,  with  such  revision  as  outside 
deals  noted  appear  to  warrant.  Prices  of 
other  products  are  from  reports  of  dealers, 
inquiries  and  observations  of  sales  in  the 
various  market  sections. 


GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  for  export  — 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth  ins.  — 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed .  — 

Oats  .  — 

Rye  .  — 


GRASS  SEEDS. 
Retail  prices  at  New  Y’ork. 

Timothy,  bu.  of  45  lbs . 

Blue  Grass,  bu.  of  14  lbs.... 

Orchard  Grass.  14  lbs . 

Red  Top,  30  lbs . 

Alfalfa,  lb . 

Medium  Red  Clover,  lb . 


@  79% 
@  86% 
@  58 

<§  42 
(n  56  % 


.$3.50 

2.50 

2.75 

6.00 

.20 

.20 


IIAY. 


No.  1  . 19.00 

No.  2  . 17.00 

No.  3  . 14.00 

Clover,  mixed  . 13.00 

Clover  . 11.00 


@20.00 
@  1 8.00 
(a  1 5.50 
@  1 6.00 
@13.00 


i  ■> 
00 


Pears,  Clapp's  Favorite.  bbl...  2. 00 

Bartlett  . 1 

Seckel  . 

Buerrc  d'Anjou . 1.75 

Flemish  Beauty . 1-2.' 

Tyson  . 1 

Le  Conte  . 1 

Common  sorls  . I 

Plums,  Stale.  8-lb.  basket. 
Peaches,  Western  Maryland  and 

Virginia,  carrier . 1 

Basket  . 

Other  Md.  &  Del.,  carrier..  1 

Md.  Del.,  basket . 

Jersey,  basket  . 

Up-river,  2-basket  crate. 

Up-river,  basket  . 

Pine  Island,  carrier . 1 

Pine  Island,  basket.. 

Grapes.  Up-river,  Champion, 

carrier  . 

Up-river,  Moore’s  Early,  case 
Up-river.  Niagara,  case.. 
Up-river,  Delaware,  case. 

Md.  &  Del.,  Moore’s  Early 

carrier  . 

Blackberries,  quart  . 

Huckleberries,  quart  . 

Muskmelons,  Jersey,  crate 

basket  . 

Md.  &  Del.,  standard  crate 
Colorado,  standard  crate.. 

Colorado,  pony  crate . 1 

Watermelons.  Virginia.  100... 3 
Del.  &  Md..  100 . 10 


> 

50 

50 

00 

20 

00 

25 

oo 

so 

30 

75 

30 

50 

40 


or 


50 

65 

75 

75 

50 

6 

6 

30 

40 

.00 

.50 

.00 

.00 


(<t  3.25 
(n  3.00 
(n  3.50 
(a  2.25 
(a  1.75 

(II  2.00 

(a  2.oo 
( n  1 .50 
(a  2,0 

@3.00 
(n  1.25 
@2.25  ' 
(n  1.00 
@1.12 
(m  1 .75 
(a  1.00 
(a  2.50 
@  1 .00 

@  65 
@  75 
(a  1 .00 

@1.25 

@  75 
@  12 
@  12 

@  75 
@1.25 
@3.25 
(a  2.25 
@9.00 
@20.00 


VEGETABLES 


Potatoes,  L.  I.,  in  bulk,  bbl.,.1.75 

Jersey,  barrel . 1.37 

Southern,  barrel  . 1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  South’n  yellow, 

barrel  . 2.00 

Jersey,  No.  1,  half-bbl . 1.00 

Jersey,  No.  2.  half-bbl .  40 

Brussels  Sprouts,  quart .  10 

Beets,  barrel  .  50 

Carrots,  100  bunches .  75 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  100..  1.50 
Cucumbers.  Jersey  &  L.  1.,  bbl.  75 

Jersey  &  L.  L,  box .  25 

Rockland  Co.,  bbl .  75 

Albany  &  Buffalo,  basket. .  25 

Boston,  box  . 1.00 

Cucumber  Pickles,  1,000 . 1.00 

Barrel  .  75 

State,  bushel-basket  .  50 

Corn,  Hackensack.  100 . 1.00 

Other  Jersey,  100 .  60 

Celery,  Michigan,  dozen .  15 

Jersey,  dozen  stalks .  10 

Cauliflowers,  L.  L,  barrel....  75 

Slate,  fancy,  barrel . 4.00 

Eggplants,  Jersey,  bbl .  75 

Lima  Beans,  bag .  50 

Half-barrel  basket  .  50 

Lettuce,  nearby,  barrel .  50 

Western  N.  Y.,  basket .  75 

W’n  N  Y.,  2  dozen  box....  50 

Boston.  3  dozen  strap .  50 

Onions.  Conn.,  white,  bbl,... 2.50 

Connecticut,  red,  bbl . 1.50 

Conn.,  yellow,  barrel . 1.50 

Stale  &  W’n.  white,  crate...  75 

Jersey,  white,  basket .  50 

Jersey  &  Pa.,  yellow,  bkt.  .  50 
L.  I..  &  Jersey,  red.  bbl....  1.00 
L.  T.  &  Jersey,  yellow.  1)1)1  .1.00 

Orange  Co.,  white,  bag . 1.50 

Orange  Co.,  red.  bag .  50 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag....  1.00 

Peppers,  Red.  bbl . 1.00 

Green.  1)1)1 .  50 

Pumpkins,  bbl .  75 

Peas.  Western  X.  Y.,  bkt . 1.00 

Western  N.  Y.,  bag .  75 

String  Beans,  Jersey,  bkt.  . .  30 

L.  I.  &  Jersey,  bag .  30 

Western  N.  Y.,  wax,  bkt...  50 
Western  N.  Y..  green,  bkt.  .  50 
Squash.  Marrow,  bbl  crate.  .  .  50 

Yellow,  crook-neck,  bbl-crate  50 

White,  bbl-crate  .  50 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl .  40 

Tomatoes,  Up-river  &  Hacken¬ 
sack,  box  .  35 

Jersey,  box  .  25 


@2.00 
@1.75 
@  1 .50 

<0  2.25 
@  1.25 
@  50 

(n  1 5 
@  75 
@1.00 
(a  2,. Ill) 

@  1 .50 
(a  50 
@1.25 
@  50 
<n  — 
@2.25 
@1.00 
(a  1 .00 
(a  1.25 
@  1 .00 
@  40 
@  35 
(a  1 .50 
@8.00 
@1.25 
@1.50 
(a  1.50 
@  75 

(a  1.25 
@1.00 
6 a  1.00 
(<i  3.00 
@2.25 
(n  2.50 

(a  1.00 
@1.00 
(n  75 
(n  1.50 
@1.75 
@2.00 
@1.50 
(u  1.75 
@1.50 
@  75 
@  — 
<g  1.50 
@1.25 
@  75 

@  75 

@1.00 
@1.12 
( ci  1 .00 

@  75 
@  75 
@  60 

@  75 
@  60 


STRAW. 


Long  rye  . 11.00 

Short  and  oat .  8.00 


@12.00 

@10.00 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.41  per  40 
quart  can,  netting  2%  cents  per  quart  to 
26-eent  zone  shippers  who  have  no  extra 
station  charges. 

BUTTER. 


Creamerv,  fanev  . 

. .  24  %  @ 

_ 

Seconds  and  firsts . 

..  191/ @ 

23 

State  dairy,  best. . 

.  .  - 

@ 

23 

Lower  grades  . 

..  17 

@ 

21 

Factory  . 

@ 

18 

Renovated  . 

.  .  14 

@ 

20 

Packing  stock . 

*@ 

17 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy . 

.  .  - 

@ 

12% 

Fair  to  good . 

@ 

1 2  % 

Inferior  . 

@ 

11 

Half  skims  . 

..  9 

@ 

9% 

Full  skims  . 

@ 

3 

EGGS. 

Selected,  white,  fancy . 

@ 

■ 

White,  good  to  choice . 

. .  25 

@ 

26 

Mixed  colors,  extra . 

..  24 

@ 

25 

Lower  grades  . 

@ 

18 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice,  bushel.... 

. .  2.85 

@2.90 

Fair  to  good . 

@ 

2.80 

Medium,  choice  . 

— 

@ 

1.75 

Common  to  good . 

@ 

1.70 

Pea,  choice  . 

Fair  to  good . 

.  .1.40 

1 

1.50 

Red  kidney,  choice . 3.12% @3.15 

Fair  to  good . 2.75  @3.05 

White  kidney,  choice . 3.05  @3.15 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 1.55  @  — 


HOPS. 


Prime  to  choice . 

15 

@  17 

Common  to  fair . 

11 

@  12 

German  crop  . 

27 

@  30 

DRIED  FRUITS 

No  new  apples  in  yet. 
Cherries,  1906,  per  lb . 

14 

@  14% 

Raspberries,  State,  evap.,  1905 

lb . 

@  20% 

Blackberries,  3 DOG,  lb . 

— 

@  10 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Armies.  Duchess,  choice,  bbl . . 

1.75 

@2.25 

Alexander  . 

2.25 

@3.25 

Wealthy  . 

*>  25 

@3.25 

Maiden  Blush  . 

1.75 

@2.50 

Holland  Pippins  . 

2.00 

@2.50 

Orange  Pippin  . 

1.75 

@2.25 

Astra  chan  . 

2.00 

@2.50 

Bough  . . . 

2.00 

@2.25 

Double  heads,  com.  to  fair.. 

1 .25 

@1.75 

Open  heads,  good  to  choice.  1.50 

@2.50 

Open  heads,  poor  to  fair. . . 

75 

@1.25 

LIVE  POULTRY. 


Spring  chickens  . 

“ 

_ 

14 

12 

50 

90 

Pigeons  . 

20 

@  15 
@  1 4 

@  9 

@  — 
@  13 
(5  80 

@1.50 
@  25 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  old  . 

Spring,  fancy  . 

Spring  chickens,  fancy . 

Fair  to  good . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks,  Spring  . 

Geese  . 


Squabs, 

Lower 


best  . 

grades  . 


Steers 

Bulls 

Cows 

Calves 

Sheep 

Lambs 


LIVE  STOCK. 


.  11 

@ 

13 

.  30 

@ 

— 

.  21 

(a) 

22 

.  14 

@ 

To 

.  12%  @ 

ii 

.  10 

@ 

12 

.  18 

@ 

19 

.3.00 

@3. 

.50 

.  1 .25 

@2, 

.50 

.4.50 

@5. 

.75 

@4. 

mi 

.  1 .00 

@4. 

00 

@8. 

50 

@5, 

25 

.  7.00 

@8. 

50 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 


Trices  for  ton  lots,  smaller  quantities  pro¬ 
portionately  higher. 


Nitrate  of  soda,  ton . 

Muriate  of  potash,  2.016  lbs.. 
Sulphate  of  potash.  2.016  lbs. 

Dried  blood  . 

Kainit  . 

Acid  phosphate  . 

Basic  slag,  2.016  lbs . 

Peruvian  guano,  Chinclia . 

Lobos  . 

Ground  bone  . 

Copper  sulphate,  bbl.  lots,  lb. 
Sulphur  flowers,  bbl.  lots. . . . 
Water  glass,  bbl.  lots . 


@51.50 
@41.85 
@48.15 
@53.00 
@11.00 
@11.00 
@17.55 
@40.50 
@30.09 
@28.00 
@  6  % 
@  2% 
@  2 


A  Connecticut  Hen. — On  page  624  I  no¬ 
ticed  a  piece  headed  “A  Useful  lien,”  and 
would  like  to  say  I  can  go  one  better  and 
tell  a  true  story.  My  wife  is  spending  this 
Summer  in  the  country  with  her  parents,  and 
she  has  a  pet  Rhode  Island  Red  ben  there 
which  she  set  with  13  eggs.  The  ben  came 
off  with  12  chickens  and  lost  two  of  them 
in  some  manner.  In  less  than  two  weeks 
after  she  had  the  chickens  she  commenced 
to  lay  an  egg  each  day  in  the  small  coop  she 
was  confined  to,  and  did  so  each  day  until 
she  was  taken  away  from  her  chickens.  We 
all  think  she  did  her  duty.  Please  inform 
“Ohio”  that  Connecticut  is  not  behind  on 
smart  hens.  c. 


It  is  also  adapted  for  any  other  purpose,  such  as 
dried  or  green  fruits,  glue  factories,  tanneries, 
nurseries,  malt  houses.  It  can  be  used  in  connection 
witl)  our  track  scale. 

Carriers  made  for  all  special  purposes. 


THE  REPUTATION  OF 

THE  STEVENS  HERD 

-OF- 

HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

is  not  founded  on  one  or  two  phenomenal  records, 
but  on  the  continued  largo  production  and  excellence 
of  its  members:  and  the  satisfaction  given  by  cattle 
from  here  is  guaranteed  by  an  experience  of  thirty 
years  of  careful  breeding. 

A  very  large  per  cent,  of  tint  highest  record  cows  of 
the  breed,  including  the  only  three  with  A.  R.  O. 
records  of  over  30  pounds  of  butter  in  seven 
days,  were  either  sold  from  this  herd,  or  sired  by 
bulls  bred  here. 

We  have  a  large  stock  on  hand  of  the  very  best 
quality,  all  ages,  both  sexes,  and  we  want  to  reduce 
tlie  herd. 

Get  our  prices  before  purchasing. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON, 
Brookside  Stock  Farm,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 


THE  MILK  AND  BUTTER  KING 

- OF  THE — 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BREED, 

Being  the  HIGHEST-PRICED  CALF  EVER  SOLD, 
and  now  valued  at 

TEN  THOUSAND  DOLLARS. 

will  he  shipped  in  his  yearling  form  to  Stock  Farms 
desiring  his  Service,  thereby  giving  all  the  breeders 
who  are  without  a  satisfactory  Head  to  their  Herd  an 
opportunity  to  secure  the  blood  of  the  hull  that  com¬ 
bines  50  per  cent,  each  of  the  TWO  GREATEST 
COWS,  LIVING  OR  DEAD,  of  the  breed-the  official 
average  of  his  two  first  dams  being  almost  'J‘J  pounds, 
fy For  Terms  and  pedigree  address 

C.  S.  AVERTLL,  The  Yates,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


PI  C  A Q C  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
iLCHOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1KHK.  Butter.  Cheese, Eggs.  Poultry.  Hay,  Apples  etc. 
E.  H.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St...  New  York. 


P.  O.  OUTFIT 

AT  A  rJAriC  A1KT 

Complete  Secondhand  outfit  for  an  up-to-date  Post 
Office,  including  Cabinet  Front  Grill  Windows,  Lock 
Boxes,  Tables,  Desks,  Racks,  etc.  Address, 

C.  S.  PHILLIPS,  Nashua,  N.  H. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  — To  learn  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COI.l  EGE. 
Grand  Kaplds,  Mich.  46  I.OUIS  STREET. 


\Jkf  A  MTCn  anywhere,  to  rent  a  good  dairy 
farm  furnished  with  10  nr  15 
good  cows  and  necessary  tools  to  operate,  for  kt  share. 
Address  GEO.  WHETSON,  P.  O.  Box 718 Sebring, O. 


MAN  OR 
WOMAN 


wanted  to  travel,  distribute 
samples  and  employ  agents.  $18 
a  week,  expenses  advanced.  Lo¬ 
cal  manager  and  canvassers  also. 

ZIEGLER  CO.,  270  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 


POSITION  AS  FARM  MANAGER  where  ro- 
*  suits  are  looked  for  and  appreciated  by  business 
farmer  who  knows  and  attends  to  his  business,  dairy¬ 
ing,  poultry,  vegetable  and  general  farming. 
"COMPETENT”  care  The  Rural  Nkw-Yokkkr. 


COR  EXCHANGE— Two  desirable  Beach  Lots,  25 
1  miles  south  of  Boston,  for  small  country  place 
or  "  Abandoned  Farm,”  in  Connecticut  or  Massa¬ 
chusetts  preferred.  For  full  particulars,  address 
Post  Office  Box  195,  Needham,  Mass. 


VERY  LOW  COLONIST  RATES 
TO  PACIFIC  COAST  VIA 
NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD. 

Daily  until  October  31st,  the  NICKEL 
PLATE  ROAD  will  sell  special  one-way 
Colonist  tickets  at  greatly  reduced  rates 
to  all  points  in  California,  Washington 
and  Oregon.  Good  on  all  trains,  and  in 
tourist  sleepers.  Write  It.  E.  PAYNE, 
General  Agent,  291  Main  St,,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  or  call  on  A.  W.  ECCLESTONE, 
D.  P.  A.,  385  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


A  5  ton  14X8  steel  lever 
tare  beam  Wagon  Scale  for 
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FEEDING  TROUGH  FOR  DRY  MASH. 

At  Figs.  283  and  286,  page  678,  we  show 
two  feed  troughs,  which  are  illustrations 
from  Bulletin  No.  130  of  the  Maine  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  Quite  a  little  has  been 
said  of  late  in  favor  of  feeding  what  is 
known  as  a  dry  mash  to  poultry.  This 
dry  mash  is  really  a  mixture  of  the  grains 
usually  put  in  the  wet  mash,  but  without 
moisture  of  any  kind,  so  that  instead  of 
feeding  it  in  a  pasty  mass  it  forms  a 
powder.  It  was  found  that  where  this 
dry  mash  was  fed  in  the  ordinary  open 
trough  much  of  it  was  wasted,  since  the 
hen  in  picking  it  up  dropped  considerable 
away  from  her  bill  and  a  good  share  of 
this  was  scattered  over  the  ground  and 
lost.  In  order  to  overcome  this  various 
forms  of  troughs  have  been  prepared, 
which  will  enable  the  hen  to  help  herself, 
and  at  the  same  time  will  prevent  her 
wasting  any  large  quantity  of  the  feed. 
Many  of  our  readers  report  good  success 
with  this  method  of  feeding,  and  we  give 
here  an  extract  from  the  bulletin  referred 
to,  which  shows  what  Prof.  Gowell  thinks 
of  this  material.  A  number  of  our  read¬ 
ers,  good  poultrymen,  have  also  indorsed 
this  dry  mash?t 

The  dry  meal  mixture  is  composed  of  the 
same  materials,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
moist  mash  was,  but  the  method  of  feeding  it 
is  different.  It  is  kept  within  reach  of  the 
birds  at  all  times,  but  they  never  stuff  them¬ 
selves  with  it,  either  because  they  do  not 
fear  an  exhaustion  of  the  supply  by  their 
competing  mates,  or  else  it  does  not  taste 
so  good  to  them  as  to  cause  them  to  eat  of 
it  to  repletion.  Yet  they  appear  to  eat 
enough  of  it.  It  is  rich  in  the  materials 
from  which  hens  make  eggs.  liens  that  lay 
many  eggs  must  be  generously  nourished. 
In  the  changes  in  feeding  made  here,  it  was 
not  the  quantity  or  composition  of  the  ra¬ 
tion  that  was  altered,  but  the  feeding  habits 
of  the  birds.  Early  in  the  morning  for  each 
100  hens,  four  quarts  of  screened  cracked 
corn  are  scattered  in  the  litter,  which  is 
six  or  eight  inches  deep  on  the  floor.  This 
is  not  mixed  into  the  litter,  for  the  straw  is 
dry  and  light  and  enough  of  the  grain  is 
hidden  so  the  birds  commence  scratching 
for  it  almost  immediately.  At  10  o’clock  they 
are  fed  in  the  same  way,  two  quarts  of  wheat 
and  two  quarts  of  oats.  This  is  all  of  the 
regurar  feeding  that  is  done. 

Along  one  side  of  the  room ,  is  the  feed 
trough,  with  slatted  front.  In  it  is  kept  a 
supply  of  dry  meals  mixed  together.  This 
dry  meal  mixture  is  composed  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  materials ;  viz..  200  pounds  good  wheat 
bran ;  100  pounds  cornmeal ;  100  pounds 

middlings;  100  pounds  gluten  meal  or  brew¬ 
ers'  grain :  100  pounds  linseed  meal ;  100 
pounds  beef  scrap.  These  materials  are  spread 
on  the  floor  in  layers  one  above  another  and 
shoveled  together  until  thoroughly  mixed, 
then  kept  in  stock,  for  supplying  the  trough. 
The  trough  is  never  allowed  to  remain  empty. 
The  dry  meal  mixture  is  constantly  within 
reach  of  all  of  the  birds,  and  they  help  them¬ 
selves  at  will.  Oyster  shell,  dry  cracked 
bone,  grit  and  charcoal  are  kept  in  slatted 
troughs  and  are  accessible  at  all  times.  A 
moderate  supply  of  mangels  and  plenty  of 
clean  water  is  furnished.  About  live  pounds 
of  clover  cut  into  inch  lengths  is  fed  drv, 
daily  to  each  100  birds,  in  Winter.  When  the 
wheat,  oats  and  cracked  corn  are  given,  the 
birds  are  always  ready  and  anxious  for  them 
and  they  scratch  in  the  litter  for  the  very 
last  kernel,  before  going  to  the  trough,  where 
an  abundance  of  food  is  in  store.  It  is  very 
evident  that  they  like  the  broken  and  whole 
grains  better  than  the  mixture  of  the  fine, 
dry  materials :  yet  they  by  no  means  dislike 
the  latter,  for  they  help  themselves  to  it, 
a  mouthful  or  two  at  a  time,  whenever  they 
seem  to  need  it,  and  never  go  to  bed  with 
empty  crops,  so  far  as  noted.  They  appar¬ 
ently  do  not.  like  it  well  enough  to  gorge 
themselves  with  it,  and  sit  down.  loaf,  get 
over-fat  and  lay  soft-shelled  eggs,  as  is  so 
commonly  the  case  with  Plymouth  Rocks 
when  they  are  given  warm  morning  mashes 
in  troughs. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  this  method  of 
feeding  are  that  the  mash  is  put  in  the 
troughs  at  any  convenient  time,  only  guard¬ 
ing  against  an  exhaustion  of  the  supply,  and 
the  entire  avoidance  of  the  mobbing,  that 
always  occurs  at  trough  feeding,  when  that 
is  made  the  meal  of  the  day.  whether  it  be 
at  morning  or  evening.  There  are  no  tail¬ 
ings  to  be  gathered  up  or  wasted,  as  is  com¬ 
mon,  when  a  full  meal  of  mash  is  given 
at  night.  The  labor  is  very  much  less,  en¬ 
abling  a  person  to  care  for  more  birds  than 
when  the  regular  evening  meal  is  given. 

The  average  amounts  of  the  materials 
eaten  by  each  hen  during  the  last  year  are 
about  as  follows ; 

Grain  and  the  meal  mixture..  90.0  pounds. 

Oyster  shell .  4.0  pounds. 

Drv  cracked  bone .  2.4  pounds 

Grit  .  2.0  pounds. 

Charcoal  .  2.4  pounds. 

Clover  .  10.0  pounds. 

These  materials  cost  about  $1.45.  The 
hens  averaged  laying  144  eggs  each. 


PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Heavy  Importations. — During  the  past. 
•Inly  the  United  States  Appraisers  at  th's 
nort  were  specially  busy,  passing  on  nearly 
$01,000,000  worth  of  goods,  in  about  61,000 
packages.  Only  six  per  cent  of  this  amount 
was  covered  by  diamonds  and  other  pre¬ 
cious  stones.  Automobiles  were  an  important 
item,  amounting  to  about  $100,000.  For  the 
six  mouths  ending  with  .luly  over  800  of 
these  machines  were  Imported. 

Inquiries  are  at  hand  from  several  per¬ 
sons  who  wish  to  gather  and  sell  roots  and 


herbs.  One  dealer  in  this  city  who  has  been 
in  the  business  for  some  time  and  will  buy 
direct  from  the  gatherers  is  Geo.  A.  Ellwood, 
279  Pearl  street.  His  name  is  given  here 
for  the  convenience  of  those  desiring  to  look 
the  matter  up  further.  Prices  paid  depend 
on  the  quality  and  conditions  under  which 
the  goods  are  cured,  and  as  a  rule  the  profit 
to  the  gatherer  is  small. 

The  alleged  attempt  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Equity  to  organize  the  peppermint 
oil  producers  so  that  a  minimum  price  ror 
the  product  may  be  fixed  seems  to  have 
stirred  up  opposition  among  dealers  in  this 
city.  One  large  concern  states  that  it  has 
taken  the  matter  up  with  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  move  would  he  a  “combination  in  re¬ 
straint  of  trade.”  and  a  violation  of  the 
Federal  laws.  Can  it  be  that  peppermint 
oil  is  about  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  trust 
octopus  ? 

Prime  eggs  have  gone  up  one  cent  on 
account  of  heavy  consumptive  demand  and 
t lie  long  spell  of  hot.  weather,  which  always 
causes  damage  or  entire  loss.  An  egg  will 
not  stand  much  exposure  to  90-in-t  lie-sham* 
weather,  and  additional  care  is  needed  both 
in  collecting  and  handling  on  the  farm.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  10  days  many  eggs  have  been 
sold  at  a  discount  of  five  to  it)  cents  per 
dozen  on  account  of  heat  damage.  Of  course 
part  of  this  damage  occurs  in  transporta¬ 
tion  where  cars  are  delayed  or  stock  stored 
improperly.  The  present  range  of  prices  on 
under  grades  is  lower. 

Wake  up  there,  Noah  Webster,  make  ready 
for  the  fray;  rebellion  in  its  awfullest 
form's  already  under  way.  With  verbal  car¬ 
nage  in  their  eyes,  hear  the  reformers  yell : 
Down  with  the  fogies  old  and  young,  we'll 
show  you  how  to  spell  !  Ho,  veterans  of 
the  spelling  match  repel  the  vandal  foe: 
close  up  the  orthographic  ranks,  ye  spellers 
high  and  low.  Make  haste,  O  wavering 
multitudes,  will  ye  stand  idly  by.  while  our 
language  is  Josh  Billingsed,  with  no  pro¬ 
testing  cry.  And  all  who  after  years  of 
toil  learned  English  as  she's  spelled,  come 
ye  who  dare,  no  effort,  spare,  until  the  foe 
is  quelled. 

Tiih  Chicago  health  authorities  have  had 
their  hands  full  recently.  In  one  week  175 
tons  of  food  stuffs  were  destroyed,  consist¬ 
ing  of  canned. goods,  fish,  fruits,  dried  eggs, 
ice  cream  and  bakery  stuff.  Some  of  the 
dried  egg  factories  were  using  rotten  or 
moldv  stuff  which  was  disinfected  and 
desiccated.  Dried  eggs  are  an  entirely  legiti¬ 
mate  product  when  made  of  good  stock,  but 
concerns  that  doctor  them  with  chemicals 
should  he  squelched  as  soon  as  possible. 
Rotten  eggs  are  found  useful  in  some  forms 
of  leather  manufacture,  and  their  employ¬ 
ment  for  such  purpose  is  lawful,  but  we 
know  of  no  other  case  in  which  their  use 
may  be  considered  safe  or  sane. 

Fruits. — Apples  have  sold  a  trifle  lower 
than  last  week,  but  this  is  mainly  beeaus« 
the  offerings  included  a  greater  proportion  of 
varieties  recognized  as  inferior  in  quality. 
Two  of  these  are  Alexander  and  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg,  both  very  good  for  cooking. 
The  better  specimens  of  Alexander  are  usual¬ 
ly  showy  enough  to  top  the  market,  how¬ 
ever.  An  excellent  variety  which  generally 
sells  low,  being  seldom  found  in  market  at 
its  best,  is  Maiden  Blush.  This  apple  is 
delicious  when  allowed  to  ripen  until  just 
ready  to  fall  from  the  tree,  but  starchy 
and  poor  when  picked  earlier.  From  the 
talk  heard  about  the  markets  in  this  city 
one  would  judge  that  buyers  are  going  to 
be  careful  and  that,  there  will  be  less  plung¬ 
ing  than  usual.  I’lums  have  been  tem¬ 
porarily  scarce  •and  sold  at  unusual  prices, 
retailing-  at  50  cents  and  up  per  eight-pound 
basket.  Receipts  of  peaches  are  light,  and 
some  of  the  finest  fruit  of  the  season  is  on 
hand  from  Western  Maryland  and  West 
Virginia.  Grapes  from  the  Hudson  River 
section  are  more  plentiful  and  lower. 

w.  w.  II. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


The 
Duly 
Of  An 
Engine 


Should  Control 
the  Type. 


Fairbanks  Gasoline  Engines 

aro  made  to  fit  the  work  In  hand.  Don’t  buy 
at  random.  A  little  investigating  before  you 
buy  will  savo  you  a  world  of  worry  after¬ 
wards.  Our  book  on  Farm  Power  will  help 
you. 

Our  expert  power  men  always  at  your  ser¬ 
vice  without  cost.  Write  to 

THE  FAIRBANKS  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

Albany,  Boston,  New  Orleans,  Pittsburg, 

Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Syracuse, 
Bangor,  Me.  Hartford,  London,  Eng.,  Glasgow. 


Self 
Feed. 
Cut 
Any 

Length. 


Baldwin  and  I 
Gale- Baldwin  I 


Get  Speed  and 
Right  Work 


Ensilage  Cutters, 

Machines  approach  perfection  in  both  cutting 
and  elevating.  Adjust  for  four  lengths  cut. 
Side  or  straight  away  delivery.  All  sizes  for 
all  powers.  Write  for  catalogue. 


The  Belcher  8  Taylor  A.  T.  Co., 

Box  76.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Eczema  Afflicts  Family. 

Fattier  and  Five  Children  Suffered  For 
Two  Years  With  Terrible  Eczema — 
Wonderful  Cure  by  Cuticura. 

“My  husband  and  five  children  were  all 
afflicted  with  eczema.  They  had  it  two 
years.  We  used  all  the  home  remedies 
we  could  hear  of  without  any  relief,  and 
then  went  to  a  physician  and  got  medicine 
two  different  times,  and  it  got  worse.  It 
affected  us  all  over  except  head  and  hands. 
We  saw  Cuticura  Remedies  advertised 
and  concluded  to  try  them.  So  I  sent  for 
$1.00  worth,  consisting  of  one  cake  of 
Cuticura  Soap,  one  box  of  Ointment  and 
one  vial  of  Pills,  and  we  commenced  to 
use  them.  I  do  not  know  how  to  express 
my  joy  in  finding  a  cure,  for  two  of  my 
children  were  so  bad  that  they  have  the 
brown  scars  on  their  bodies  where  they 
were  sore.  Mrs.  Maggie  B.  Hill,  Stevens, 
Mason  Co.,  W.  Va„  June  12,  1905.” 
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THE  ONLY 
ALL  STEEL 


STANCHION 

Write  for  Prices. 

Rochester  Farm  Supply  Co., 
3  to  9  Frank  Street, 
Rochester,  New  York. 
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MTENT  Q  Pf  NOINO 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  Saves  labor,  annoy- 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

_ Box  17,  Geneva ,  _0 h i o . 

THE  LANCWORTHY SPAVIN  CURE 


THE  CURE  THAT  CURES 

Don’t  th  row  your  money  away  trying  fake  rem¬ 
edies;  Send  TWO  DOLLARS  to  LEWIS  BROS..  JORDAN, 

N.  Y.  and  get  a  jar  of  LANGWORTHY  SPAVIN  CURE,  Hie 
Cure  that  CURES  SPAVIN,  RINGBONE,  SPLINT,  CURB, 
SPEED  CRACKS,  etc.  Then  you  too  will  laugh 
Guaranteed  to  CURE  or  money  refunded. 

A  BAD  HITTER. 

His  Bunches  and  Bruises  can  be  re¬ 
moved  quickly  without  stopping 
work  with 

ABSORBINE 

This  remedy  cures  Lameness,  kills 
Bain,  removes  any  Soft  Bunch  with¬ 
out  blistering  or  removing  the  hair, 
a  n  d  pleasant  to  use.  $2.00  per 
bottle,  delivered,  or  at  dealer’s. 

ABSORBINE,  ,JR.,  for  man¬ 
kind,  $1.00  Bottle.  Allays  Inflam¬ 
mation  rapidly.  Cures  strains.  Book  11-B  Free. 
W.  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Springfield, Mass. 

MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 

DON’T 
LET 
HIM 
SUFFER 


SEND 
TO-DAY 
ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 

ONLY  POSITIVE 

AND 

PERMANENT 

CURE 

MINERAL 

ourfh  A 


•ffil 


$3  PACKAGE  , 

will  cure  any  case 
or  your  money  will  be 
refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE  will 

cure  ordinary  cases. 

8ent  post  paid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

AGENTS  WANTED  L 

REMEDY  COMPANY 
IWTTSBUIUili  Pi. 


UTILITY ! 

Laving  ability  flrst.standard  require¬ 
ments  second.  LARGEST  I’OULTUV 
PLANT  IN  AMKKICA.  8.  C  White 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandot, tes,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Free  Booklet. 

WOODLANDS  FARM,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 


SQUAB  BREEDERS 

It  pays  to  raise  Squabs  for  Market  when  your 
breeders  are  from  the  best  stock.  Give  our  Antwerp 
Homer  Breeders  a  trial  and  you  will  keep  no  other 
kind.  Send  for  a  Free  Booklet  To-day. 

NORTHERN  VALLEY  PIGEON  FARM 

P.  O.  Box  23,  Norwood,  N.  J. 


rofltable  Poultry  Raising 

is  made  easy  if  you  use  tho  new  1906*  Pat  tern 

Standard  CYPHERS  Incubator 

guaranteed  to  hatch  more  and  healthier  chicks  than  anj 
other.  90  Days  Trial.  Poultry  Guide  (2*28  panes)  Frea 
if  you  mention  this  journal  and  give  addresses  of  two 
neighbors  Interested  in  poultry.  Write  nearest  office* 
CYPHER8  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
BmIoo,  CUIcogo,  Nott  York,  Kuuoi  City  orS.n  Fmnolico. 


POULTRY  FARM, 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Bn  U  u  |  C  DRUE  Breeders  of  high  class 
UHIVIL  "  n  M  C  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorn  Chickens 
and  Mammoth  Pekin 
Ducks,  winners  of  22  rib- 
_  ,  bons  at  last  Madison 

■Square  Garden  and  Poughkeepsie  shows.  Special 
bargain  prices  during  the  Summer  and  early  Fall  of 
mated  pens  of  10  yearling  hens  and  one  selected  cock- 
era!  of  a  fine  breed,  Single  or  Rose  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  $15.00  per  pen.  1,000  laying  pullets  now 
ready.  Choice  mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  for  breeding, 
$1  each  for  any  number.  Selected  breeders,  $1.50  each. 


PEKIN  DUCKS  Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  Fall 

.  show  birds  from  yards  contain¬ 

ing  first  Prize  pair  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  1905,  also 
?lamiHther  winners.  Let  us  know  vour  wants,  $1.00 
to  $,(.00  each.  WALTKR  Me F WAN,  Lauder¬ 
dale  Farm,  Loudonville,  Albany  Co.,  N  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Cockerels  and 
Pullets,  five  months  old,  $1.00  each.  Catalogue  free. 
C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


EDWARD  G.  NOONAN,  "FS’nP.'1 

Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Poultry.  Prices  reasonable. 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM  "T;Kv,!oiVke 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks  and  W.  Holland  Turkey's. 
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Var  s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  fiO  p.  book,  10c. 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8,  Telford, Pa. 


fOLLIE  PPPS,  Shropshire  Rams.  Buff  Orpington 
and  Barred  Rock  Chickens.  Stock  right,  prices 
r,ght-  W.  A.  LOTHERS,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


Cox  Hounds— Pedigreed  trained  Hounds  and  Pups. 
1  Reliable  Trained  Coon  Hounds.  Rabbit  and  Wolf 
Hounds.  Squirrel  Dogs.  D.  Hopkins,  Imhoden,  Ark. 


jCOTCH  COLLIK  PITPS,  the  intelligent  kind. 
"  also  ferrets.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa, 


SPORTING  AND  PET  DOGS, 

Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  Pigeons, 
Ferrets  and  Rabbits.  Eight 
cents  for  fifty  page  illustrated 
catalogue. 

C.  G.  LLOYDT, 
Dept.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 


J  15,000  FERRETS,*  Mne"*! 

-  illustrated  ferret  book  published.  48  pages 

\  °I  practical  experience  from  a  life  study 
of  these  useful  little  animals,  telling  how 
to  successfully  breed  and  work  ferrets,  how  ferrets 
clear  buildings  of  rats,  drive  rabbits  from  burrows 
Price  list  tree,  samiel  Farnsworth,  Middirtown,  ohiol 


FEED  green  bone 


- - - Make  your  poultry  profitable.  Hens 

lay  moro  eggs.  Chicks  grow  f»t  faater.  Cut  it  yourself. 
This  guaranteed  $8.80  Starulard  Bone  Cutter  Is  just  th 
thing.  W  rito  for  catalog  of  larger  sizes  am!  free  trial  plan. 

Standard  Bone  Cutter  Oo„  Milford.  Mass 
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YOUR  IDLE  MONEY 
SHOULD  EARN 

INST  EAT)  of  keeping  unemployed  the  funds  you 
expect  to  have  use  for  later,  they  may  be  in¬ 
vested  with  this  Company,  withdrawn  when 
you  wish.  We  pay  you  earnings  for  every  day 
aud  can  handle  such  temporary  investments 
as  profitably  for  you  as  more 
permanent  accounts. 

Assets,  $1,750,000. 
Established  1 3  Years. 
Banking  Dept.  Supervision. 

Let  us  send  you  furtlior  and 
more|detailed  information, with 
endorsements  of  those  whom 
we  have  served. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

5  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway,  NewYork. 


SEPARATORS 


Skim  Cleanest  Are  Simplest 

Wear  Longest  Quickly  Cleaned 

Run  Easiest  Easy  to  handle 

Perfectly  Safe 

MOST  PROFITABLE 

Our  handsome  new  catalogue  describes  in  detail  the  operation  and  construction  of  the 
United  States  Separator.  Many  fine  and  accurate  illustrations  aid  in  making  perfectly 
clear  to  you  the  advantages  the  U.  S.  has  over  all  others.  If  you’re  keeping  cows  for 
profit,  ask  for  our  catalogue  No.  159.  It  points  the  way  to  the  biggest  profits. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


PROMPT  DELIVERY. 

18  DISTRIBUTING  WAREHOUSES. 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


WESTERN  HOG  HOUSES. 

Bulletin  No.  109  of  the  Illinois  Exper¬ 
iment  Station  gives  an  excellent  discus¬ 
sion  of  hoghouses.  Of  course,  this  infor¬ 
mation  is  especially  designed  for  western 
farmers,  most  of  whom  live  on  compar¬ 
atively  level,  rich  land,  where  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  grow  corn  to  good  advantage  and 
to  raise  clover.  We  are  told  that  the  best 
location  for  a  hoghouse  should  be  well 
drained  and  well  lighted.  It  ought  to  give 
access  to  a  pasture,  to  good  shade  and  to 
a  stream  of  cool,  running  water.  These 
seem  to  be  essentials  in  the  handling  of 
swine  on  a  profitable  basis.  A  sandy  or 
gravel  soil  is  best  for  the  house,  as  this 
gives  a  good  drainage.  A  limestone  soil 
is  preferable,  because  the  water  in  such  a 
soil  is  better,  and  a  rolling  pasture  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  level  one,  as  it  gives  better 
drainage  and  also  more  exercise.  If  there 
is  no  natural  stream  at  hand  water 
pumped  from  a  well  will  supply  the  need, 
if  provided  fresh.  A  mud  wallow  is 
greatly  enjoyed  by  swine,  as  it  keeps  them 
cool,  destroys  lice  and  keeps  the  skin  in 
good  condition.  There  are  two  types  of 
hoghouses,  the  individual  house,  where 
one  sow  and  her  litter  can  be  kept,  and  the 
large  house  where  a  number  of  hogs  are 
kept  together.  Two  different  forms  of  in¬ 
dividual  houses  are  pictured  in  this  bulle¬ 
tin.  At  Fig.  283,  page  678,  is  one  with  a 
peak  roof,  quite  popular  in  many  places. 
The  house  shown  at  Fig.  284  is  also  large¬ 
ly  used,  and  as  the  picture  shows,  can  be 
easily  taken  apart  and  moved  from  place 
to  place.  The  one  with  the  sloping  roof 
is  moved  by  tipping  it  upon  skids  or  a 
stone  boat  and  then  hauling  to  another 
part  of  the  pasture.  The  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  individual  houses  are  given 
as  follows : 

Each  sow  at  farrowing  time  may  he  kept 
alone  and  away  from  all  disturbance;  each 
litter  of  pigs  my  he  kept  and  fed  by  itseif, 
consequently'  there  will  not  he  too  large  a 
number  of  pigs  in  a  common  lot;  these 
houses  may  be  placed  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  feed  lot,  thus  compelling  the  sow  and 
pigs  to  take  exercise,  especially  in  Winter, 
when  they  come  to  the  feed  trough  at  the 
front  end  of  the  lot ;  the  danger  of  spread¬ 
ing  disease  among  the  herd  is  at  a  minimum; 
and  in  case  the  place  occupied  by  the  cot  be¬ 
comes  unsanitary,  it  may  be  moved  to  a 
clean  location. 

Various  forms  of  large  houses  are  used. 
We  reproduce  the  picture  shown  at  Fig. 
289,  showing  a  new  type  of  house  in  which 
the  partitions  are  made  of  wire  and  pipe 
instead  of  being  of  solid  wood  as  was 
formerly  the  case.  The  advantages  of  such 
an  interior  are  thus  presented  in  the  bul¬ 
letin,  and  they  seem  to  be  sensible.  Those 
who  care  to  study  the  question  in  detail 
are  referred  to  the  bulletin,  which  is  an 
excellent  one. 

(1)  There  are  no  obstructions  to  'light. 
The  rays  of  light  coming  through  the  win¬ 
dows  are  not  prevented  from  reaching  the 
floor  where  they  are  most  needed;  they  keep 
the  floor  or  bed  in  which  the  pigs  sleep  dry, 
warm  and  disinfected. 

(2)  By  this  means  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  disease  germs  to  lodge  in  cracks  and 
crevices  or  to  be  harbored  in  the  shadow 
of  solid  fence?.  In  case  the  hoghouse  should 
ever  become  infected  with  disease  germs  of 
any  kind  it  can  be  disinfected  much  more 
easily  and  thoroughly. 

(3)  Wire  partitions  allow  the  hogs  always 
to  bo  within  sight  of  each  other  and  of  the  at¬ 
tendant.  By  this  means  the  sows,  when 
they  are  shut  up  to  farrow  will  not  become 
estranged  from  one  another,  and  will  not  be 
so  likely  to  fight  after  returning  to  a  com¬ 
mon  pasture. 

MARYLAND  FEEDING  QUESTIONS. 


per  ton;  gluten  feed,  $27;  bran,  $20.50; 
middlings,  $22.  !>•  B- 

Roland  Park,  Md. 

The  feeds  that  make  most  milk  will  also 
make  fat  animals,  but  such  feeds  that  are 
high  in  protein  are  usually  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  the  starchy  or  carbonaceous 
feeds.  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  grain 
line  that  in  combination  with  the  protein 
feeds  will  make  animals  fatten  faster  than 
cornmeal.  As  a  rule  this  is  less  expen¬ 
sive  than  most  feeds  on  the  market,  when 
its  food  value  is  taken  account  of.  While 
low  in  protein  it  is  rich  in  starch,  fairly 
so  in  fat,  and  contains  but  little  fibre  or 
indigestible  material.  In  view  of  the 
above,  as  the  cows  began  to  shrink  in 
their  milk  so  as  to  yield  small  profit  as 
milkers,  I  would  make  at  least  half  of 
their  gram  ration — in  pounds — of  corn- 
meal.  Cotton-seed  meal  is  also  a  food 
more  than  twice  as  rich  in  fat  as  corn- 
meal,  and  at  $30  per  ton  is  cheaper  than 
any  of  the  foods  mentioned.  Of  course 
as  it  is  very  rich  in  blood-making  elements 
it  would  be  fed  with  moderation.  Two 
pounds  per  day  to  an  animal  of  the  sort 
mentioned  is  always  safe.  If  the  green 
corn  has  ears  on  it,  that  in  itself  is  a 
splendid  food.  Sweet  corn  planted  for 
this  purpose  should  make  a  cheap  and 
most  satisfactory  food  to  finish  off  these 
cows.  As  the  grass  loses  its  virtue  later 
in  the  season,  a  supply  of  pumpkins  will 
help  to  fatten  these  dry  cows  at  a  rapid 
rate.  While  a  good  crop  can  often  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  and  with  the  corn,  when  they 
are  to  be  relied  on  as  a  crop  it  will  pay  to 
devote  a  good  piece  of  land  exclusively 
to  them. 

The  wet  brewers’  grains  are  O.  K.  : f 
sweet,  and  if  32  quarts  are  obtained  as  a 
bush'el  they  are  a  very  cheap  and  whole¬ 
some  food.  I  have  fed  as  high  as  five 
pounds  a  day  to  an  animal  of  cotton-seed 
meal  when  I  was  feeding  wet  brewers’ 
grains.  I  speak  of  32  quarts  to  the  bushel 
from  the  fact  that  at  one  brewery  where 
I  used  to  buy  them  the  price  was  uni¬ 
formly  10  cents  per  bushel,  but  the  bushel 
varied.  We  glways  got  four  shovelfuls 
for  a  bushel,  but  when  they  were  scarce 
the  shovel  used  had  little  to  commend  it 
beside  a  handle. 

If  the  cows  are  well  fed  and  have 
enough  succulence  to  keep  their  bowels 
right  and  digestive  apparatus  in  good  or¬ 
der,  no  stock  food  will  be  of  any  value. 
Really  they  are  not  foods,  as  the  analysis 
will  show,  but  medicines.  The  same  in¬ 
gredients  can  be  purchased  for  one-quar¬ 
ter  the  money.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  best 
of  them  are  linseed  meal,  which  seldon; 
goes  above  $3.0  per  ton.  Then  why  pay 
$200  per  ton  for  what  we  can  buy  for  so 
much  less?  “Corn  chop”  is  as  uncertain 
as  the  size  of  a  piece  of  chalk,  or  the 
length  of  a  string.  Usually  it  is  very  low 
in  food  nutrients.  I  would  certainly  buy 
cornmeal  instead,  and  it  should  cost  no 
more  per  ton.  Gluten  feed  is  all  right, 
but  at  that  it  should  contain  not  less  than 
27  per  cent  of  protein.  It  is,  however,  a 
very  poor  food  to  make  fat  from.  Bran 
and  middlings  at  over  $20.  per  ton  are 
very  '  expensive  feeds.  If  the  brewers’ 
grains  wet  or  dry  are  obtainable  I  would 
spend  but  little  money  for  either,  partic¬ 
ularly  for  cows  that  are  to  be  killed,  when 
there  is  no  need  to  build  a  healthy  frame 
or  develop  a  calf.  E.  van  alstyne. 

COTTAGE  GROVE  STOCK  FARM 

has  for  sale  Jersey  Bulls  from  one  to  nine  months 
old,  St  Lambert  Strains.  Oxford  Down  Sheep.  Poland 
China  Swine.  S.  E.  GILLETT,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


What  is  the  best  and  quickest  way  to  fat¬ 
ten  a  cow  that  is  nearly  milked  out?  I  do 
not  keep  them  over;  I  sell  after  they  cease  to 
milk  sufficient  to  pay.  I  cut  green  corn  with 
a  cutter  and  mix  bran  and  corn  chop  with 
it.  and  feed  it  in  the  stable.  What  feeds 
should  I  use  with  the  green  corn  and  pasture 
to  give  the  best  results?  I  have  to  use  wet 
brewers’  grains  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  milk 
for  the  Summer.  The  brewers'  grains  sell 
for  10  cents  per  bushel  wet,  Corn  chop,  $24 


CnD  0  A  |  C— Bfolstein-Friesinn  Spring  Bill] 
rUri  OH LL  Calves,  from  advanced  registry  dams 
Prices  low  considering  quality.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY.  Manlius.  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  AVON. 

I  have  a  very  fine  bunch  of  calves,  male  and  female, 
sired  from  imported  dam  and  sire,  others  from 
American  bred  dams  and  imported  sires.  Bulls  one 
to  two  years  old,  American  and  imported  bred,  and 
females  of  all  ages. 

W.  P.  SCHANCK,  Avon,  New  York. 


The  hot,  sultry  days  of  summer  are  very  trying  to 
young  growing  calves.  If  they  are  to  grow  and 
thrive,  they  must  have  rich  pastures,  cool  shade,  pure 
running  water,  and— Swift’s  Soluble  Blood  Flour. 


If  nw  w 
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blood  flour 

MMPAKTICO  AXM.YSI5 
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SWIFTtfOOMPAff' 

CHICAGO  ,»  I: 
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OMAHA  »T  WO«V 
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It  Keeps  Them  Thrifty 

Stunted,  poorly  nourished  calves,  lacking  milk  or  grass, 

can  be  kept  right  on  growing  by  feeding  them  1/4 

pound  or  more  per  day  of  Swift’s  Soluble  Blood  Flour 

(Protein  87%)  mixed  with  any  suitable  meal  feed. 

It  means  money  for  you.  Write  us  for  prices. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Animal  Food  Department,  Desk  3 
Union  Stock  Yards  CHICAGO 


OAKHURST  FARM 
PRINCE  ALBAN  De  KOL  OAKHURST, 

No.  41782.  Born,  October  8.  1904. 

Sire  BROOKSIDE  KING  De  KOL,  27209.  He  by 
De  Kol  2d’s  Butter  Boy  3d.,  23200. 

Dam  SAUCY  CLARA  BARTON,  44000.  A.  R.  O. 
4651.  Milk,  393  lbs.;  Butter,  15  lbs.  5.2  oz.:  Pat,  12.258 
lbs.;  per  cent  3.1.  First  check  for  $50  takes  him. 

E0NA  De  KOL  BURKE  HERO, 

No.  42035.  Born,  April  19,  1905.  • 

Sire  HERO  I)e  KOL  BURKE.  He  by  De  Kol 
Burke,  A.  R.  O.  22991.  27  A.  R.  O,  Daughters. 

Dam  MARSHLAND  EONA,  72589.  A.  R.  O.  4000. 
Milk,  386.8  lbs.;  Fat,  12.597  lbs.;  Butter,  15.740  lbs.  at 
80  per  cent.  First  check  for  $50  takes  him. 

PIETERJE  ARTIS  PRINCE  OAKHURST 

No.  41989.  Born,  January  11,  1905. 

Sire  BROOKSIDE  KING  De  KOL,  27209.  He  by  De 
Kol  2d’s  Butter  Boy  3d,  23200.  45  A.  R.  O.  Daughters. 

Dam  PIETERJE  QUEEN  CUZA,  50225.  A.  R.  O. 
5468.  Butter,  20.789  lbs.  In  14  days,  41.14  lbs.  First 
check  for  $75  takes  him. 

A.  L.  BROCKWAY, 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  postal  card  for  64-page  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

P.  1..  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Braftleboro,  VI. 


No  other  breed  of  Pigs  or  Hogs  breed 
and  fatten  like  the 

JERSEY  RED 


Free  48  Page  Catalogue. 


ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  BerKshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg 

_ _ Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 

in  Calf.  Hamilton &Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


R.  F.  D.  No.  3.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

$3  for  SI,  $10  for  $5,  $  >0  for  $25,  $100for  $50, 
$1,0  O  for  $500,  $5,000  for  $2,500. 

This  represents  only  the  fair  profit  in  keeping  reg¬ 
istered  Holstein  cattle  such  as  can  be  bought  at  Star 
Farm.  You  take  no  risk.  Your  legitimate  profits  are 
greater  than  are  offered  in  any  other  business  to-day. 
Highest  testimonials  from  those  that  have  tried  reg¬ 
istered  Holsteins  and  made  them  pay. 

Illustrated  circulars  and  valuable  information  sent 
free  on  application. 

Horace  L.  Bronson,  I>ept.  I>,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Cattle,  Berkshire  Hogs, 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

R,  F.  SHANNON,  905  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 

The  Edgewater  Herd, 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Holstein  cattle  of  tbe  purest  breeding,  Chester 
White,  Poland  China,  Berkshire,  Essex,  and  Duroc 
Jersey  Ked  Swine  of  all  ages  A  Splendid  bred  lot 
of  Young  Stock  on  Hand  for  Sale,  also  Choice  Grade 
Dairy  Cows.  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 
Address  W.  R.  SELJLKCK,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


THE  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  S. 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 
it  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N .  J. 


Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  URGE  YORKSHIRES  iSUW . 

Hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale.. 
.Meadow  Brook  Stock  Farm,  Rochester.  Mich. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow.  No 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  llooklct 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marhledale.  Conn. 


ERSEY  BEDS,  CHESTER  WHITES. 

Choice  pigs— any  age  of  the  highest  standard. 
Write  for  prices  and  state  age  wanted. 

HOLMES  SEED  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Penn. 


REGISTERED  0.  I.  G.  PIGS 

for  sale.  June  19th  and  24th  farrow.  Write 

IV.  SWARTZ,  Shelly,  Pennsylvania. 


Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires 

ARE  BRED  RIGHT;  GROWN  RIGHT,  AND  SOLD  RIGHT 

Choice  Breeding  Stock  of  the  most  popular  imported 
and  American  bred  strains.  Would  be  pleased  to 
describe  them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Wavnes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
Deiiol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  rojm 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  on 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  C0..N.Y. 


suitable  for  Farmers'  flocks,  in  good  field  condition, 
at  $20  each.  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston,  New  York. 


Regist’d  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire.  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Shcei  : 
Chester  White,  Poland  Chin  i 
and  Berkshire  Pips;  Scotch 
Collie  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
Poultry.  Come  see  my 
stock  and  make  your  own 
selections.  Send  2c  stamp 
l'Hnc.v  of  Kurt'ku  i;.  rs!U  for  New  Catalogue. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  Wrest  Chester,  Penna. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  you  desire  the  best  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  order 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON,  -  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


1906. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Stifle  Joint  Out  of  Place. 

1  have  a  colt  two  years  old.  Its  stifle 
joint  throws  out  and  back  very  frequently. 
Is  there  any  way  to  keep  it  in  place?  Will 
the  colt  be  of  any  value  unless  permanently 
cured?  G.  H.  P 

The  stifle  joint  has  a  bone  much  like  the 
knee-cap  of  man.  When  this  cap  slips  to 
one  side  place  your  hand  against  it  and 
it  will  go  to  its  place  and  by  the  time  the 
colt  is  three  or  four  years  old  I  do  not 
think  it  will  slip  from  its  place.  It  is 
quite  common  with  large  well-fed  colts. 

M.  D.  WILLIAMS,  D.  V.  S. 


SILO  QUESTIONS. 

I  am  thinking  of  putting  up  an  octagonal 
silo  somewhat  after  II.  (1.  Manchester’s  plan. 
My  stable  is  in  the  basement.  The  stone 
foundation  at  the  end  where  silo  would  be  is 
about  nine  feet  high.  Would  it  be  better  to 
dig  down  to  level  of  stable  floor,  cutting  a 
door  through  wall,  and  put  in  cement  to  the 
ground  level,  using  foundation  wall  for  one 
side  of  silo,  or  to  build  all  of  wood  above 
ground?  IIow  thick  should  bottom  and  walls 
be?  Can  field  stone,  up  to  the  size  of  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  be  used  in  the  cement? 
If  used,  should  they  be  mixed  with  the  sand 
and  cement,  or  put  in  as  cement  is  put  in 
the  forms?  What  height  can  be  laid  in  one 
day?  IIow  would  cost  of  the  two  construc¬ 
tions  compare?  h.  b. 

Connecticut. 

If  I  were  to  build  a  silo  under  the 
conditions  as  I  understand  them,  I  should 
certainly  dig  down  to  level  of  stable 
floor,  and  even  a  foot  or  two  below.  These 
nine  or  10  feet  at  the  bottom  are  worth 
12  to  14  at  the  top.  Of  course  it  will 
cost  somewhat  more  to  dig  down  and  lay 
up  the  wall,  but  T  believe  it  will  pay. 
The  wall  cement  laid  will  be  durable,  and 
in  the  end  not  expensive  if  well  made. 
A  wall  one  foot  thick,  especially  if  backed 
up  by  the  surrounding  soil,  will  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  thick,  and  any  size  stone  may 
be  used.  I  should  lay  up  the  wall  with 
cement,  the  best  grade  I  could  get,  using 
no  lime,  and  cover  the  inside  surface  with 
an  inch  or  so  perfectly  smooth.  When 
laying  up  the  wall  care  should  he  taken  to 
have  the  wooden  part  so  set  that  it  forms 
a  smooth  continuous  surface  on  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  silo,  so  that  the  silage  may 
settle  perfectly,  and  not  stopped  by  pro¬ 
jections,  so  that  there  are  air  spaces, 
which  means  decayed  silage.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  any  forms,  but  only  to 
’ay  up  a  good  wall.  Cut  out  your  door 
and  finish  it  on  a  bevel  that  a  plank  door 
will  fit  in  flush  with  inside  surface.  This 
will  set  in  from  inside,  and  a  strip  of 
tarred  building  paper  will  often  help  to 
make  a  tight  job.  Hav»  your  door  as  near 
the  feeding  alley  as  possible,  as  every  step 
saved  means  a  good  many  in  the  course 
of  the  lifetime  of  the  silo.  By  digging- 
down  to  stable  level  the  capacity  of  silo 
desired  is  secured  without  going  so  high 
in  the  air,  and  means  easier  filling,  espe¬ 
cially  if  one  has  no  more  power  than  is 
necessary.  h.  g.  Manchester. 


THE  SMALLEST  SILO. 

I  think  it  would  hardly  pay  to  erect  a 
s:lo  for  less  than  10  animals,  as  the  losses 
would  he  too  great;  that  is,  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  have  the  diameter  nar¬ 
row  enough  to  admit  of  removing  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  each  day  to  prevent  spoiling. 
1  would  suggest  that  where  there  are 
fewer  animals  corn  fodder  could  he  used 
as  roughage,  and  fodder  beets  grown  as 
succulence.  A  small  silo  that  I  have  seen 
was  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  was  used 
for  15  COWS.  E.  B.  VOORHEES. 

New  Jersey  Exp.  Station. 

I  he  smallest  silo  that  I  ever  remember 
seeing  m  use  was  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Wc- 
Lailan,  of  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  was 
a  circular  or  tub  silo  about  eight  feet 
in  diameter,  and  from  it  he  was  feeding 
eight  dairy  cows.  I  have  upon  several 
occasions  inquired  about  this  silo  and  its 
use,  and  am  assured  by  Air.  McLallan  that 
it  has  been  a  success,  the  eight  cows  being 
able  to  use  the  silage  fast  enough  to  keen 
a  fresh  surface.  I  don’t  know  whether 
5ie  has  attempted  to  feed  this  number  of 
animals  during  warm  weather,  but  during 
cold  weather  it  seems  it  is  practicable  to 


feed  as  small  a  number  as  eight  cows 
from  a  small  silo.  Of  course  the  diffi¬ 
culty  with  a  small  herd  is  that  the  ani¬ 
mals  sometimes  will  not  eat  the  material 
fast  enough  to  prevent  loss  from  the  ex¬ 
posure  at  the  surface.  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  a  smaller  silo  than  this  would 
be  practicable.  j.  l.  stone. 

Cornell  University. 

I  saw  some  silos  built  about  four  feet 
in  diameter  for  experimental  purposes, 
but  none  of  them  was  a  success,  as  the 
crops  put  in  all  decayed  and  were  no 
good  for  feed.  I  believe  that  a  silo  eight 
feet  in  diameter  would  be  a  success  if  care 
was  taken  in  filling,  at  least  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  it  might  not  be.  When 
the  diameter  is  too  little  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  body  enough  to  keep  out  the 
air  and  the  food  spoils.  I  have  just  seen 
a  silo  filled  with  oats  and  Spring-sown 
clover.  There  was  a  good  sprinkling  of 
clover  in  it,  and  the  silage  smelled  fine, 
was  highly  relished  by  the  cows  and  a 
splendid  milk  food.  h.  g.  Manchester. 

I  think  I  have  heard  of  silage  being 
kept  in  barrels.  Provided  a  silo  can  be 
made  tight  on  bottom  and  sides,  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  air,  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
person  could  not  have  any  size  he  wishes. 
I  would  not  advise  building  one  less  than 
12  feet  deep,  because  lumber  usually 
comes  about  that  length,  and  with  that 
depth  you  would  get  pressure  of  its  own 
weight  to  pack,  while  with  a  shallow  silo 
you  would  need  artificial  weight  to  pack 
it  tight  enough  to  make  it  keep.  If  any 
air  gets  into  the  silo  at  bottom  or  on  sides 
it  turns  the  silage  black,  rotting  it.  A 
round  silo  built  of  staves  with  hoops 
made  to  tighten  would  be  the  best. 

Vermont.  c.  m.  winslow. 

Spreading  Hog  Diseases. — Prof.  R.  A.. 
Craig,  of  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station, 
says  that  loss  from  disease  in  hogs  is  largely 
due  to  diseases  which  are  transmitted  by 
germs  which  live  and  breed  in  mud  and 
tilth : 

“During  the  Spring  and  Summer  wallow 
holes  are  formed  in  the  yards  and  pastures. 
In  case  the  hogs  run  in  a  large  lot  or  pas¬ 
ture  dicing  the  Summer,  it  is  often  consid¬ 
ered  unnecessary  to  clean  and  disinfect  the 
small  yards  and  hoghouses,  and  they  become 
filthy  and  dusty.  Muddy  yards  are  espe¬ 
cially  objectionable,  as  they  soon  become 
filthy.  If  necessary,,  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  yard  can  be  improved  by  draining 
them,  keeping  the  wallow  holes  tilled  in  and 
taking  the  hogs  out  for  a  few  months  every 
•year.  The  unused  lots  can  be  cleaned  and 
put  to  good  use  by  plowing  and  sowing  them 
to  oats,  rape,  cow  peas,  etc.  In  no  place  on 
the  farm  are  disinfectants  so  necessary  as 
in  the  hoghouses  and  yards.  Whitewash 
should  be  used  about  the  houses  at  least 
once  during  the  year.  Every  two  or  three 
weeks  the  houses,  feeding  floors,  troughs,  etc., 
should  be  sprayed  with  a  disinfectant.  The 
tar  disinfectants  are  the  most  convenient  to 
use.  These  should  be  used  in  not  less  than 
two  per  cent  water  solutions.  An  occasional 
spraying  or  dipping  of  the  hogs  in  a  one 
per  cent  water  soluton  should  he  practiced. 
Young  hogs  should  not  he  given  crowded 
quarters.  In  order  to  keep  them  in  a 
healthy,  growing  condition,  a  proper  diet 
should  be  fed.  Healthy  individuals  pos¬ 
sess  a  certain  amount  of  power  to  resist 
disease,  and  this  plays  no  small  part  in 
preventing  it” 
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Warranted  to  C/ve  Sat/af action. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

'■very  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1  50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  witn  full  directions  Tor 
its  use.  t^TSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Lost  Strayed  or 
Stolen— One  Cow 


That  is  about  what  happens  each  year 
for  the  man  who  owns  five  cows  and 
does  not  use  a  Tubular  cream  sepa¬ 
rator.  He  loses  in  cream  more  than 
the  price  of  a  good  eow.The  more  cows 
he  owns  the  greater  the  loss.  This  is  a 
fact  on  which  Agricultural  Colleges, 
Dairy  Experts  and  the  best  Dairymen 
all  agree,  and  so  do  you  if  you  use  a 
Tubular.  If  not,  it's  high  time  you 


did.  You  can’t  afford  to  lose  the  price 
Of  one  or  more  cows  each  year— there’s 
no  reason  why  you  should.  Get  a  Tu¬ 
bular  and  get  more  and  better  cream 
out  of  the  milk  ;save  time  and  labor  and 
have  warm  sweet  skimmed  milk  for  the 
calves.  Don’t  buy  some  cheap  rattle¬ 
trap  thing  called  a  separator;  that 
won’t  do  any  good.  You  need  a  real 
skimmer  that  does  perfect  work, skims 
clean,  thick  or  thin,  hot  or  cold;  runs 
easy;  simple  in  construction;  easily 
understood.  That’s  the  Tubular  and 
there  is  but  one  Tubular,  the  Shar- 

Sles  Tubular.  Don’t  you  want  our 
ttlebook  “Business  Dairymen,”  and 
our  Catalog  A.  153both  free?  A  postal 
will  bring  them. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


a 


SAVE-THE-HORSE”  SPAVIN  CURE 


Trade  Mark 
Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wind- 
puff,  Shoe  Boil,  injured  Tendons 
and  all  Lameness.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual. 

C  r*  a  bottle,  with  written  bindin 
VH  guarantee  or  contract.  Sen 


cures  these 


or  copy,  booklet  and  letters  R,ngbo«C.Cur8.  Tsowuot* 

business  men  and  trniner*  -  -  '  - -*  ■  - 


from  business  men  and  trainers 
on  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid. 


Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  ttZ7n]'x 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 


ments.  When  we  say  cure,  and  it 
fails,  8100.  reward.  Never  claimed 
yet.  Get  free  "Veterinary  Experl* 
ence."  100  papes.  Makes  you  mas¬ 
ter  of  horse  ailments  and  diseases. 
Write  for  copy. 

Tuttle's  Elixir  Co.. 

30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Maes. 

CANADIAN  BRANCH: 

82  St  Gabriel  Street,  Montreal,  Quoboe. 


The  International 

Is  the  only  Silo  with  an  Automatic  Self  Adjusting 
Hoop.  Also  lias  Continuous,  Open  Front,  Air  Tight, 
and  Easy  Operating  Door,  and  a  Permanent  Laduor, 
always  in  Position.  Made  of  Selected  2-inch  Tank 
Pine.  Matched,  ready  to  set  up.  THE  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Box  91,  Jefferson,  O. 


“THE  WORLD’S  STANDARD” 


Separators 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 


74  CORTLANDT  ST. 
NEW  YORK., 


RANDOLPH  &  CANAL  ST. 
CHICAGO 


FLIES!  FLIES!  FLIES! 

Why  allow  your  Horses  and  Cattle  to  be  tortured  any 
longer  by  flies,  when  you  can  relieve  them  by  using  the 

RUSS  FLY  CHASER. 

Your  horses  will  work  better  and  cows  will  almost 
double  quantity  of  milk. 

One-half  gal.  50  cents;  1  gal.  75  cents;  5  gals.  $3.50;  10  gals.  S6. 

EXCELSIOR  WIRE  &  POULTRY  SUPPLY  CO., 
Department  HO,  26  and  28  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City. 


DOUBLE  VALUE 

from  your  manure.  Cover  two  acres 
to  every  one  by  hand,  spreading 
with  better  results  and  do  it  as 
fast  as  10  men  with  forks. 

...MILLER... 
Manure  Spreader 
and  Pulverizer 

is  the  only  low  down  spreader,  easy  to 
load.  Handles  all  manure,  pulverizes 
thoroughly,  spreads  evenly,  thick  or 
thin,  as  wanted.  Right  width  to 
straddle  corn  rows.  Solid  bottom  box, 
scraped  clean  every  load.  Automatic 
drag  return,  safety  end-gate,  double 
drive.  Send  for  catalog  M  and  know 
every  reason  why  you  should  own  a 
Miller  modern  spreader. 

The  r.LWARK  MACHINECO.,  Newark, O. 


No  More  Blind  Horses 

sore  eyes,  BARRY  CO,,  Iowa  City.  Iowa,  have  a  cure. 


SILO  FILLERS 

with  wind  elevators  for  any  power 
from  4  to  12  H.  P.  will  Cut  or  Shred 
green  or  dry  fodder  and  elevate  to 
any  height.  Get  JFree  catalogue  and 
our  trial  proposition. 


Wilder- 
Strong 

Implement  Co, 

Box  33  Monroe,  Michigan. 


Climax  Ensilage  Gutter 

Simplest,  cheapest  and  most  perfect  working  of  all  ensilage 
machines.  Cuts  and  elevates  at  one  operation,  with  no  litter 
or  waste.  No  other  style  of  cutter  compares  with  the 

Inward  Shearing  Gut 

of  knives  and  the  Climax  is  the  only  cutter  that  has 
it.  Don’t  be  caught  by  bare  claims  of  superiority 
without  proof.  Read  the  record  of  the  Fair  and 
other  Competitive  Tests.  We  are  always  anxious  to 
let  the  Climax  work  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine, 
the  buyer  to  take  the  best,  ir  you  want  to  be  sure  of  the  best,  ask 
for  the  competitive  test.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO.,  SO  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.  V.  v 


The  Complete 
Machine 


Cuts  and  Elevates 
7  to  25  Tons  an  Hour 


How  About  YOUR  Ensilage? 

“OHIO”  Ensilage  Cutters  cut  two  ways — cut  and  elevate  the  corn  into 
silo  at  an  amazing  speed;  and  cut  off  huge  slices  from  your  ensilage  expenses. 

How  does  it  “cut”  expenses?  By  its  immense  capacity,  its  self  feed 
mechanism,  its  power-saving  direct  draft  blower,  its  simply  operated 
silage  distributor,  its  minimum  use  of  power  for  maximum  results. 

Silage  as  a  milk  and  beef  producer  is 
far  superior  to  grain.  Our  book  “ 
ern  Silage  Methods”  (10c)  tells  all  about  it. 

Our  Ensilage  Cutter  Catalog  will  easily  con¬ 
vince  the  man  who  wants  ihe  best.  Send 
for  it.  Manufactured  only  by 
The  Silver  Manufacturing  Co., 

Salem,  Ohio. 


FROM  MEADOW  TO  MAN6ER 

From  cornfield  to  cow,  the  processes  that 
produce,  prepare  and  preserve 

Green  Mountain  Silage 

make  It  the  best  and  most  profitable  of 
all  forage  foods  through  winter’s  cold  or  summer’s 
drought. 

It  sustains  the  health  and  vitality  of  the  cattle;  the  same 
land  will  keep  twice  as  much  stock,  and  the  silage  makes 
25  per  cent  more  milk  tliau  any  other  feed. 

Agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory.  Write  for  free  booklet  H 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  Rutland,  V4, 
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HUMOROUS 


Wouldn’t  be  much  grumblin' 
Anywhere,  I  guess, 

And  but  little  weepin’ 

Or  unhappiness, 

If  our  wives  would  only 
Find  some  way  (o  quit 
Frettin*  over  troubles 
That  ain’t  struck  ’em  yit. 

— Chicago  Record-IIerald. 

“I  always  do  my  hardest  work  before 
breakfast.”  “What’s  that?”  “Getting  up.” 
— Sketchy  Bits. 

“Are  you  a  follower  of  the  faith  cure 
school?”  “Sure.  I’m  an  undertaker.” 
— Cleveland  Leader. 

“Why  has  old  Gotrox  made  a  new 
will?”  “His  doctor  advised  a  change  of 
heir.” — Harper’s  Weekly. 

Knicker:  “I  think  the  world  owes 
every  man  a  living.”  Bocker :  “Perhaps ; 
but  he  has  to  take  it  out  in  trade.” — 
New  York  Sun. 

“And  now,”  said  the  friend  of  other 
days,  “you  are  rich  and  independent.” 
“Well,”  answered  Mr.  Cumrox,  “I  am 
rich  all  right.  But  when  mother  and 
the  girls  are  around  I  don’t  take  chances 
on  being  too  independent.” — Washington 
Star. 

“I’se  worried  to  death  ’bout  my  daugh¬ 
ter  Mary  Magdalene,”  said  an  old  negro 
woman  to  the  curate  of  the  parish.  “She 
jes’  lives  up  in  the  clouds  de  whole  time.” 
“Well,  there’s  no  great  harm  in  that,” 
replied  the  minister.  “Yaas,  suh,  dere  sut- 
ingly  is.  Suppose  she  gits  hit  by  one  o’ 
dese  yerc  flyin’  machines?” — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

Mrs.  Hornbeck  (in  the  midst  of  her 
reading:  “Mercy  sakes  alive!  Here  is 
an  item  about  a  surgeon,  over  at  Bigger- 
ville,  removin’  an  epithelioma  from  a 
man’s  lip.”  Farmer  Hornbeck:  “Well, 
I  sh’u’d  judge  it  was  about  time  for 
people  to  quit  using  such  long  words 
when  it  requires  a  doctor  to  git  ’em  out.” 
—Puck. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


BUY  PAINT  FROM 
THE  FACTORY 

The  store  is  nearer  your  house, 
but  I  a/n  nearer  to  you.  1  am  a 
manufacturer  and  deal  direct  with 
the  consumer,  not  through  a  whole 
chain  of  middlemen,  each  going  into 
your  pocket  for  his  share  ol  profit. 

I  make  only  pure  paint — best 
White  Lead  and  Zinc  ground  in  re¬ 
fined  Linseed  Oil — and 
save  you  1-3  on  every  gallon. 

Ingersoll  paints  have  been  m 
use  64  years,  and  are  endorsed 
by  the  (’’■range. 

SAMPLE  CAED8  FREE  also  my 
book,  "All  About  faint  and 
Painting,”  which  tells  you  a  few 
facts  that  may  surprise  you. 

0.  W.  INGERSOLL 
246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


HORSE  POWERf 


THRASHERS 
and  CLEANERS 


Wood 

Saw 


One &two-horso  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PHTTPRQ 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  0U  I  I  LllO 
Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 


Requires  no  Coating*  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 


ERIE,  PA. 


Chica; 


go 

Mi 
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Boston. 


That  part  of  the  world  shelter^1  by 
Amatite  is  under  a  roof  that  will  ei;  q3 

Its  mineral  surface  gives  it  a  dur;  tr ' 
and  weather  resistance  that  no  oth  :- 

ing  can  equal.  The  layers  of  pitch/  ’"-'it 
absolutely  waterproof.  The  layer  ^>ol 
f  clt  make  strong  sheetsof  it  so  th  <5.. an 
he  handled  without  tearing  and  be 

ripped  off  the  roof  by  a  wind.  ^  the 
combination  of  these  is  the  mo  ^  £  able 
and  waterproof  roofing  on  the  et. 

Now,  of  course,  we  can’t  fHKs  you 
believe  all  this  by  just  saying  so.  We’ve 
got  to  have  your  request  for  a  free  sample. 
When  you  get  the  sample,  you  can  see 
for  yourself  what  Amatite  is  made  of. 


You  can  find  out  all  about  the  stuff  that 
is  in  it. 

Another  important  thing  is  the  fact 
that  Amatite,  having  a  mineral  surface, 
never  requires  coating  or  painting.  The 
mineral  surface  is  more  durable  than  any 
liquid  coating  could  possibly  he.  The 
work  is  all  done  when  the  roof  is  once 
laid.  No  attention  is  required  afterward. 

Send  for  a  free  sample  to  the  nearest 
office  of  BARRETT  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  COMPANY,  AMATITE  DEPART¬ 
MENT,  New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Allegheny,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
Minneapolis,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans, 
Cincinnati,  and  Boston. 


ROOFING 

PER  100 
SQUARE  FEET 


Most  economical  and  durable  roof  covering  known.  Easy  to  put  on;  requires  no 
I  tools  but  a  hatchet  or  a  hammer.  With  ordinary  care  will  outlast  any  other  kind 

Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere  have  proven  Its  virtues.  Suitable  for 
covering  any  building.  Also  best  for  celling  and  siding  Fire-proof  and  water-proof. 
Cheaper  and  more  lasting  than  shingles.  Will  not  taint  rain-water.  Makes  your  building 
cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  In  winter.  Absolutely  perfect,  brand  new,  painted  red  * 
sides.  SI. 50  is  our  price  for  our  No.  15  grade  of  Flat  Semi-Hardened  steel  roofing 
siding,  each  sheet  24  Inches  wide  and  24  Inches  long.  Our  price  on  the  corrugated,  like 
illustration!  sheets  22  Inches  wide  x24  Inches  lone  SI. 60.  At25  cents  per  squaroaddltlonal 


brand  new,  painted  red  two 
'  iteel  roofing  and 

_ _ _  _ _  _ jiB—  _  corrug 

illustration;  sheets  22  inches  wide  x24  Inches  long  $1.60.  At25  cents  per  square  c 
wo  will  furnish  sheets  6  and  8  feet  long.  Steel  pressed  brick  siding,  per  square  $2.00. 
ji  i  |  Fine  Steel  Beaded  Ceiling,  per  square  $2.00.  Can  also  furnish  standing  seam  or  ‘\ 

I  1 1  Ji  |  I  i  i  !  1  Hoofing.  E  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST  OF  COLORADO 

except  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Indian  Territory.  Quotations  to  other  points  on  application. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  will  send  this  roofing  to  any 
one  answering  this  advertisement  C.  O.  D.,  with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  will  send 
us  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  your  order  In  cash;  balance  to  be  paid  after  material  reaches  your  Station.  ■  If 
not  found  as  represented,  you  do*'-'t  have  to  take  th?  sUljprner  t  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  deposit. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  W-  67.  Lowest  prices  on  Hoofing,  Kve  Trough,  Vire,  Pipe,  Fencing,  Plumbings  Poors, 
Household  (roods  and  everything  needed  on  the  Farm  or  In  the  Home.  We  buy  our  goods  at  sheriff’s  and  re¬ 


ceiver's  sales. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 


3STH  &  IRON  STREETS, 


^HICAGg 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 
Chicago,  III. 


8izes 
2  h.  p.  to 
32  h.  p. 


A  Profitable  Investment 


A  FAIRBANKS  -  MORSE  PORTABLE  GASOLINE 
ENGINE  will  operate  a  thresher,  corn  busker  and 
shreader,  saw,  feed  grinder,  or  corn  slieller,  at  a 
very  small  cost.  They  are  easy  and  simple  to  run. 
requiring  no  engineer.  Perfectly  safe,  durable  and 
substantial;  will  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  rough 
roads.  A  FAIRBANKS- MORSE  ENGINE  will  pay 
for  itself  In  a  short  time. 

Send  for  Portable  Engine  Catalogue  No.P  598 


The  I.  H.  C.  and  Other  Spreaders 


It  will  pay  you  to 
get  right  down  to 
cases  and  compare 
the  I.H.C.  Spreaders 
with  other  spread¬ 
ers  before  you  buy 


YOU  will  find,  first  of  all,  that  the  I.  H.  C. 
spreaders  handle  all  kinds  of  manure 
satisfactorily,  under  all  conditions. 

Yon  will  find  that  by  their  use  you  will  get  just 
about  double  value  from  your  manure. 

You  will  find  them  the  best  designed  and  the 
simplest  of  all  spreaders.  And  that  will  mean 
not  only  less  work  and  trouble  in  operating  but 
much  less  breakage. 

Then,  there  is  their  superb  strength— not  cum¬ 
brous,  unnecessary  weight  but  strong  where 
strength  is  needed  and  light  where  there  is 
little  or  no  strain. 

There  has  been  nothing  overlooked  that 
makes  for  light  draft,  easy  handling,  good 
work  or  durability. 

Are  you  disposed  favorably  toward  some 
feature  of  another  machine?  You  will  find  no 
device  or  contrivance  essential  to  right  spread¬ 
ing  of  manure  but  that  is  employed  in  its  best 
form  on  the  I.  H.  C.  spreaders. 

And  you  will  find  features  on  the  I.  II.  C. 


spreaders  that  you  will  find  on  no  other 
spreaders. 

Look  at  the  vibrating  rake  which  levels  your 
load  and  brings  manure  up  square  to  the 
cylinder.  No  other  spreader  has  this  device 
and  yet  you  absolutely  cannot  spread  manure 
uniformly  without  it. 

Examine  the  superb  steel  wheels,  broad  Cres, 
staggered  spokes,  clutches  in  both  hind  vAieels, 
front  ones  cutting  under  for  short  turning.  _ 

The  one  lever,  convenient  to  your  right 
hand,  is  far  more  desirable  than  a  different 
lever  for  every  movement  to  be  made. 

These  are  but  simple  suggestions.  Are  they 
not  worth  looking  into?  There  are  lots  of 
other  points  just  as  important.  That’s  why 
we  say,  compare  the  I.  H.  C.  spreaders  with 
other  spreaders  before  you  buy. 

These  spreaders  are  made  in  three  sizes  for 
each  of  the  two  types,  Cloverleaf.endlessapron, 
and  Corn  King,  return  apron,  and  meetrequire- 
ments  of  all  sections  and  all  classes  of  work. 


Call  on  the  International  Agent  tor  information  or  write  for  Catalog. 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA.  CHICAGO.  U.S.  A. 

(INCORPORATED) 


NGINES 


There  is  no  gas  engine 
as  simple  as  the  Olds — 
compare  it  with  others  and 
this  statement  is  proved.  The 
repairs  cost  practically  nothing. 

The  Most  Economical  Engine 

For  pumping,  sawing  wood,  feed  grind¬ 
ing,  churning,  and  all  farm  work. 

I  The  reason  why  is  interestingly  told  in  our] 
I  catalog  mailed  on  request.  Tell  us  your  re- 
I  quiremonts  and  we  will  help  yen  figure  out 
what  you  need.  Send  for  our  catalog  showing 
[Type  A  (2-8  h.p.),Type  G  (8-50  h.p.),  Types  K 
and  N  (12-1200  h.p.,  used  with  our  Gas  Pro¬ 
ducer,  it  will  reduce  fuel  cost  75  percent.). 

Celebrated  Picture  Free. 

L  For  4c.  in  stumps  to  pay  cost  of  mailing  we  will  also 
‘  Bend  you  Rose  Bonhonr’R  **Hor«e  Fair,”  tho  most 
celebrated  animal  picture  In  the  worldj  size  16x20 
L  beautifully  colored,  suitable  for  framing. 

OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO., 

Formerly  01.D8  Gasoline  EnoineWorkr 
0<>8  Chestnut  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Buys  Our  Warranted 


3^  H.P.Gaso'ine  Engine 


Credit  is 
Good 


$Qt:.50  buys  our 
0  d  warranted  3)£ 
horse  power  gasoline 
engine  which  wo  ship 
Guaranteed  to  develop 


Write  for  Book 
and  Special 
Offer 


everywhere.  -  ,  ... 

horse  powor  and  to  work  right  in  any  climate.  No 
engine  uses  less  fuel;  better  than  many  engines  costing 
nearly  twice  ns  much.  Wo  sell  on  credit  no  mattor  whero 
you  live  and  will  make  you  a  special  time  offer.  Write  us 
for  catalogue  and  wo  will  tell  you  how  we  make  lowest 
price  in  America  on  Engines. 

CALDWELL-HALLOWELL  CO. 

311  THIRD  STREET  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


LEFFEL 

Steam 
Engines 

their  many  sizes  and 
styles  have  long-  been 
recognized  as  the  best 
farm  powers.  No  other 
form  of  power  equals 
steam.  No  other  steam 
engine  compares  with 
theLeffelin  efficiency,  de¬ 
pendableness  and  adapta¬ 
bility.  Horizontal.  Upright, 

_  Portable,"  etc.  Get  free 

:  and  investigate  before  buying. 
JAMES  LEFFEL  «SL  CO., 

191,  Springfield,  OKto. 


IDE 

MACHINERY 


P 

B  M  Best  aiwi  cheapest, 
Send  lor  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  8t., 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free, 
lonarch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  161,39  Copland!  St.,  N«v  York. 

WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  GO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA.  ILL. 


Cutaway  lools  for  Large  Hay  Crops, 

\  CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 


BUSH  AND  BOG  PLOW 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  land 
true,  moves  l.SOO  tons  of 
earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 
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POLLINATION  OF  ORCHARD  FRUITS . 

How  the  Plant  Breeder  Works. 

There  is  an  increasing  interest  in  plant  breeding, 
and  a  surprising  number  of  experimenters  are  work¬ 
ing  out,  in  a  modest  way,  problems  similar  to  those 
engaging  attention  among  scientific  teachers  and 
students.  There  is  much  excellent  literature  on  this 
subject,  and  any  person  wishing  to  experiment  in  this 
line  may  profit¬ 
ably  spend  his 
Winter  leisure  in 
reading  bearing 
upon  it,  but  the 
practical  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  person 
actively  engaged 
in  such  work  gives 
insight  into  details 
not  always 
touched  upon  in 
print.  The  evident 
interest  shown  in 
the  improvement 
of  orchard  fruits 
induced  us  to  ask 
Dr.  Van  Fleet  of 
the  Rural  Experi¬ 
ment  Grounds,  a 
few  practical  ques¬ 
tions,  embodied  in 
the  following  in¬ 
terview  : 

“How  far  ad¬ 
vanced  should  the 
blossoms  be  when 
emasculated  ?” 

“Fruit  blossoms 
may  be  emasculat¬ 
ed  as  soon  as  the 
stamens  are  well 
formed,  and  can 
be  picked  or  cut 
out  without  injur¬ 
ing  the  pistils.” 

“Does  it  pay  to 
emasculate  all  the 
blossoms  in  a 
cluster?” 

“I  find  it  better 
to  emasculate  all 
the  strong  blos¬ 
soms  in  a  cluster, 
as  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  by  inspec¬ 
tion  which  indivi¬ 
duals  have  the 
most  perfect  ova¬ 
ries.” 

“What  instru¬ 
ments  do  you  pre¬ 
fer?” 

“I  find  a  sharp 
thin-bladed  pen¬ 
knife,  a  small  pair 
of  e  m  b  r  o  i  d  e  ry 
scissors  and  a  pair 
of  compositor’s  tweezers  about  all  that  is  necessary 
in  this  work.” 

“How  low  can  the  cut  be  made  with  safety? 

“In  emasculating  or  decapitating  fruit  blossoms  the 
cut  may  be  safely  made  as  low  as  the  crown  or  ridge 
from  which  the  stamens  spring.” 

“Does  this  mutilation  influence  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  fruit?” 

“I  have  never  found  that  mutilation  of  this  kind  in¬ 
fluenced  the  size  or  shape  of  the  fruit  in  any  way,  un¬ 
less  the  ovary  is  opened.”  < 


“On  the  average,  how  soon  after  emasculating  is  it 
best  to  pollinate?” 

“The  best  results  are  not  had  from  pollinating  im¬ 
mediately  after  emasculation.  It  is  well  to  wait  until 
the  blossoms  on  the  same  tree  or  plant  are  at  a  similar 
stage  of  development,  and  show  moisture  on  the  stig¬ 
mas  when  examined  under  a  glass.” 

“Is  the  presence  of  nectar  a  guide  to  receptivity?” 

“The  presence  or  absence  of  nect&r  does  not  appear 


to  be  a  safe  guide  to  the  receptivity  of  the  stigmas.” 

“How  long  will  pistils  under  a  sack  remain  re¬ 
ceptive  ?” 

“The  pistils  under  a  sack  appear  to  remain  recep¬ 
tive  for  12  to  24  hours  longer  than  those  exposed  to 
the  sun.” 

“Do  they  mature  later  than  pistils  outside  the  sacks? 
Is  it  wise  to  allow  time  for  this?” 

“They  undoubtedly  mature  later  than  pistils  outside 
the  sack  and  some  allowance  should  be  made  when 
pollinating  flowers  enclosed  in  sack.” 


“How  do  you  collect,  store  and  apply  the  pollen? 
How  long  will  the  pollen  retain  its  potency?  Is  imme¬ 
diate  application  of  pollen  a  desideratum?” 

“When  possible  I  always  try  to  apply  the  pollen 
directly  from  a  freshly-opened  anther.  Where  it  can¬ 
not  bo  had  at  the  same  time  it  is  possible  to  store  it 
by  clipping  off  the  freshly-opened  anthers,  drying  in  the 
sun  on  paper,  storing  in  dry  paper  envelope  for  an 
uncertain  period,  varying  from  a  week  to  a  month. 

The  application 
may  be  made  to 
advantage  with  the 
bare  finger  tip  or 
a  small  spatula. 
Where  possible  I 
would  rather  carry 
the  anther  direct 
to  the  stigma, 
holding  it  with  the 
tweezers.  A  brush 
is  a  clumsy  and 
very  wasteful 
method  of  pollin¬ 
ating.” 

“Do  you  prefer 
muslin  or  manila 
sacks  ?” 

“I  prefer  paper 
sacks.  Muslin  is 
too  thick  and 
heavy,  often  ap¬ 
pearing  to  suffo¬ 
cate  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  pistils. 
The  only  disad¬ 
vantage  of  paper  is 
the  tendency  to  go 
to  pieces  during  a 
rainstorm  accom¬ 
panied  by  high 
wind.  Ordinary 
thin  grocer’s  pa¬ 
per  sacks  of  suit¬ 
able  size  seem  to 
fill  the  bill.” 

“Is  pinning  or 
tying  more  satis¬ 
factory  ?” 

“P  inning  the 
sacks  appears  to  be 
more  satisfactory 
than  tying,  though 
occasionally  I  have 
used  cord  or  rub¬ 
ber  bands.” 

“How  soon  after 
pollination  do  you 
remove  the  sack  ?” 

“We  usually  aim 
to  remove  the  sack 
within  48  hours 
after  pollination.” 

“What  is  the 
best  field  label  for 
orchard  pollination 
work?” 

“Ordinary  three 
or  four-inch  nurserymen’s  wooden  labels,  wired  with 
good-sized  copper  wire  are  very  suitable  for  field 
work.  The  wood  part  should  be  painted  with  white 
lead,  well  rubbed  in,  before  writing  with  a  soft  lead 
pencil.  Such  labels  are  very  durable  and  satisfac¬ 
tory,  being  legible  after  many  months  of  exposure  to 
the  weather.” 

“Is  it  best  to  put  netting  over  crossed  fruits?” 

“It  is  much  better  to  cover  the  crossed  fruits  with 
netting  as  they  approach  maturity.  If  blown  from 
the  tree  they  may  often  be  identified  by  the  marks  of 


HYBRID  RUGOSA  ROSE,  SIR  THOMAS  UPTON.  Fig.  292.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  698. 
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emasculation,  but  it  is  far  safer  to  enclose  them  in 
bags  of  strong  netting.” 

“What  is  the  highest  per  cent  of  crosses  that  you 
have  had  take  on  a  large  scale?” 

“From  30  to  50  per  cent  of  crosses  should  take, 
even  when  the  operations  are  carried  on  on  a  large 
scale.  If  all  the  fruits  in  the  cluster  aro  crossed  and 
only  one  reaches  maturity,  this  loss  will  greatly  re¬ 
duce  the  average  of  success.  Probably  in  this  case  10 
per  cent  of  the  pollinations  will  be  good  results  when 
counting  mature  fruits.” 

WHEAT  CULTURE  CONDENSED. 

I  will  give  you  a  summary  of  my  method  in  wheat 
growing.  I  had  a  very  fine  appearing  crop  of  wheat 
this  year,  in  fact  a  perfect  stand.  My  plowing  from 
oats  and  wheat  stubble  is  done  ready  to  work  down 
for  seeding;  I  really  began  it  before  the  oats  were  dry 
enough  for  mowing.  I  do  not  grow  wheat  commer¬ 
cially,  only  as  a  rotation  crop,  either  putting  in  oat 
stubble  or  wheat  stubble  sown  the  season  before  on 
cornstalks,  the  corn  ground  having  been  clover  the 
year  before  and  heavily  manured.  I  do  not  consider 
it  pays  to  put  clover  down  for  a  wheat  crop,  but  much 
better  for  corn,  then  to  wheat  mostly,  sometimes  to 
oats  in  the  Spring,  then  to  wheat  in  the  Fall.  It  pays 
best  to  plow  early,  not  late,  and  then  work  the  soil 
occasionally  to  pulverize  and  conserve  moisture.  We 
have  long  since  dropped  out  on  the  plan  of  top-dress¬ 
ing  for  wheat  and  using  the  manure  on  clover  turf  for 
corn.  This  plan  decreases  the  crop  of  annoying  weeds, 
as  the  cultivation  of  the  corn  destroys  a  very  large 
percentage  of  them  after  germination.  Two  hundred 
pounds  commercial  fertilizer  is  used,  100  pounds  of 
2:  8:  2  with'  100  pounds  steamed  bone  containing  28  per 
cent  phosphorus  mixed  and  drilled  with  wheat.  I 
always  get  best  results  with  this  formula,  and  shall 
continue  it  this  season.  The  soil  is  disked  and  fined 
with  smoothing  harrow  before  drilling.  About  six 
quarts  of  Timothy  is  also  seeded  with  the  wheat,  wheat 
seven  pecks  per  acre.  I  have  never  used  a  disk  drill, 
likely  never  will;  s£ed  about  September  20,  seldom 
sooner.  I  raise  fine  crops  of  wheat  in  corn  stubble  after 
October  1  from  plain  drilling  without  other  prepara¬ 
tion,  but  double-drill  with  half  quantity  of  seed  for 
each  round.  geo.  e.  scctt. 

Ohio.  __ 

SILO  INSIDE  OR  OUTSIDE  OF  BARN. 

As  to  putting  silo  inside  or  outside  of  barn,  1  would 
say  by  all  means  put  it  inside  if  you  have  the  room. 
When  two  years  ago,  we  made  up  our  minds  to  build 
a  silo,  we  hesitated  a  long  time  as  to  whether  to  put 
it  inside  or  outside  the  barn.  We  had  plenty  of  room 
inside  the  barn  in  one  corner,  and  no  one  ever  had 
better  or  more  convenient  place  for  outside  silo  than 
we  had  at  one  end  of  barn.  We  finally  cut  out  the 
floors  required  size  and  put  the  silo  inside,  and  have 
always  been  mighty  glad  that  we  did  so.  To  everyone 
who  is  thinking  of  building  a  silo  I  would  say,  if  you 
have  the  room,  by  all  means  put  the  silo  in  the  barn, 
and  not  outside.  It  means  that  you  will  save  roof, 
chute  between  silo  and  barn,  painting,  and  as  a  general 
thing  a  good  deal  on  the  foundation — in  fact,  you  will 
get  your  silo  up  for  about  half  of  the  same  silo  out¬ 
side,  and  it  is  where  it  will  always  be  protected  from 
weather,  there  will  be  little  or  no  freezing  in  cold 
weather,  and  feeding  will  be  much  more  convenient. 
If  corn  is  in  right  condition  when  put  up  there  will  be 
no  bad  odor  from  silage — rather  it  will  have  a  good 
fragrant  smell.  We  have  had  many  visitors  in  our 
barn,  both  farmers  and  city  people,  and  when  they 
have  happened  around  near  feeding  time,  their  first 
question  has  always  been :  “What  is  it  that  smells 
so  good  here?”  Of  course,  the  sellers  of  the  patent 
silos  who  want  to  sell  roof,  etc.,  will  all  tell  you  to 
put  a  silo  outside.  By  buying  our  own  lumber  and 
hoops  we  saved  one-third  on  cost  of  the  silo  itself. 
Our  silo  is  10  feet  in  diameter  and  24  feet  deep,  built 
of  good  dry  selected  spruce  flooring  2x6  inches  x  24 
feet  long,  tongued  and  grooved,  and  planed  both  sides. 
We  did  not  have  the  staves  beveled,  although  the  dealer 
offered  to  have  it  done  for  about  $2  per  1,000  extra, 
as  we  thought  it  unnecessary.  The  inside  of  the  silo 
is  perfectly  smooth  and  tight,  and  for  inside  silo  the 
slight  openings  between  staves  on  outside  do  no  harm. 
Of  course,  for  an  outside  silo  the  staves  should  be 
beveled  so  as  to  fit  tightly  as  possible  on  outside  to  keep 
out  weather.  Our  staves  being  all  full  length  it  was 
much  easier  to  put  up  silo  than  with  staves  of  two  or 
more  pieces.  Big  saving  on  amount  of  scaffolding  re¬ 
quired  for  erection  of  inside  silo  over  one  outside  is 
also  worth  considering. 

Our  silo  has  12  hoops,  with  two  lugs  on  each  hoop, 
so  that  it  is  easily  kept  up  together.  Each  hoop  goes 
all  around  the  silo,  and  door  frames  are  necessary.  A 
door  four  staves  wide  is  sawed  out  between  every 
other  pair  of  hoops,  and  sawed  *  on  a  bevel,  so  that 
when  the  silo  is  filled  they  are  set  in  and  the  silage 


holds  them  tightly  in  place.  We  have  never  lost  a  bit 
of  silage  around  these  doors.  This  silo  was  filled  full 
as  possible  at  one  cutting  with  good  corn  just  past  the 
roasting  stage,  and  covered  with  about  eight  or  10 
inches  of  swale  grass  run  through  the  cutter.  We  cut 
the  corn  into  one-quarter-inch  lengths.  The  silo  does 
not  fill  so  fast,  but  we  get  in  a  great  deal  more,  and  it 
packs  more  tightly  and  keeps  better  than  when  cut 
longer.  This  silage  has  always  kept  perfectly,  not  a 
handful  of  the  corn  crop  thus  handled  has  been  lost, 
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but  every  scrap  has  been  greedily  eaten.  I  have  never 
seen  anything  that  cattle  are  so  fond  of  as  of  good 
silage.  Of  course,  a  silo  filled  at  one  cutting  settles 
considerably — nearly  a  third — but  we  had  enough  in 
our  silo  to  feed  17  head  all  they  would  eat  once  a  day 
from  the  middle  of  December  to  the  middle  of  May. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  merritt  m.  clark. 


PLOWING  DOWN  OR  ACROSS  A  HILL. 

Almost  all  of  the  land  on  the  hill  farms  in  this  section 
is  more  or  less  sloping  or  sidling;  it  is  the  general 
practice  to  plow  across  or  sideways  of  the  hill.  Where 
a  field  is  steep  enough  to  be  called  a  “sidehill”  it  is 
too  steep  for  a  team  to  draw  a  plow  up  and  down  the 
hill,  or  for  a  flatland  plow  to  turn  a  furrow  up  the  hill ; 
those  fields  are  plowed  with  a  sidehill  plow,  turning 
the  furrow  down  the  hill.  Sometimes  a  wet  field  that 
is  not  too  steep  will  be  plowed  in  narrow  lands  up  and 
down  the  hill,  so  that  it  will  dry  off  quicker;  a  field 
plowed  in  the  Fall  this  way  will  be  fit  to  work  in  the 
Spring  sooner  than  if  plowed  across  the  hill,  but  the 
dead  furrows  are  always  liable  to  wash  out  badly 
where  they  run  up  and  down  the  hill.  So  as  far  as 
washing  is  concerned  it  is  always  better  to  have  the 
dead  furrows  run  crossways  of  the  hill.  I  have  seen 
a  sidehill  planted  to  potatoes  and  cultivated  across  the 
hill  that  was  badly  washed  by  an  unusually  heavy  rain; 
the  water  had  followed  the  rows  across  until  coming 
to  a  depression  running  up  and  down  the  hill.  Here 
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a  large  volume  of  water  gathered  from  both  sides,  broke 
over  the  rows,  and  running  down  the  hill  washed  out 
a  large  ditch.  I  have  seen  two  or  three  of  those  ditches 
running  down  across  the  field,  the  rest  of  the  field  re¬ 
maining  uninjured.  I  have  also  seen  a  field  where 
the  potatoes  had  been  cultivated  up  and  down  the  hill 
just  before  a  heavy  rain,  and  every  row  was  washed 
almost  into  a  ditch,  taking  large  quantities '  of  dirt  to 
the  field  below,  and  washing  out  a  large  number  of 
the  potatoes,  almost  ruining  the  crop  and  field.  Here 
people  planting  on  sidehill  take  care  to  cultivate  side¬ 


ways  of  the  hill  the  last  time  before  leaving  it.  The 
philosophy  of  this  I  think  would  be  that  swift  running 
water  will  wash  out  a  ditch,  while  thg  same  volume 
of  water  in  slow  motion  will  not.  Where  the  furrows 
or  rows  run  crossways  the  hill  they  retard  the  flow, 
letting  the  water  down  the  hill  more  slowly,  also  de¬ 
creasing  its  volume  by  giving  more  of  it  time  to  soak 
into  the  ground.  Where  there  is  a  depression  run¬ 
ning  up  and  down  the  hill  that  the  water  will  run  into 
from  both  ways  during  a  very  heavy  rain,  nothing  will 
prevent  a  ditch  being  washed  but  down  through  that 
depression,  no  matter  which  way  it  is  plowed,  or 
which  way  the  rows  may  run. 

A  few  years  ago  I  saw  a  steep  sidehill  from  which 
a  crop  of  oats  had  been  taken.  They  had  set  the  oats 
up  in  rows  of  shocks  running  up  and  down  the  hill. 
In  drawing  them  off  they  started  the  wagon  at  the  top 
of  the  hill,  put  a  rough  lock  on  both  hind  wheels  and 
drove  straight  down  the  hill  along  each  row  of  shocks 
loading  as  they  went  down,  the  locked  wheels  leaving 
tracks  half  as  large  as  a  furrow  that  a  plow  would 
have  made.  Some  time  afterwards  came  a  heavy  rain ; 
that  hill  looked  as  if  it  might  have  been  a  cloudburst. 
Every  one  of  those  tracks,  and  there  were  between  20 
and  30  of  them,  was  washed  into  a  ditch  from  a  foot 
and  a  half  to  two  feet  deep,  and  about  the  same  width. 
No  other  part  of  the  field  was  washed  at  all.  M.  w. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WINTERING  CABBAGE  PLANTS. 

I  wish  to  Winter  over  several  thousand  cabbage  plants. 
Where  should  the  seed  be  planted  so  as  to  have  fair-sized 
plants  by  April  1  next?  Should  they  he  transplanted  or 
wintered  in  seedbed?  Is  it  necessary  to  cover  with  glass, 
or  will  hoards  alone  answer?  e.  s. 

Ohio. 

When  early  cabbage  plants  are  to  be  wintered  over 
the  seed  should  be  sown  about  September  15  in  the 
open  ground.  Sow  in  rows  five  or  six  inches  apart. 
As  cabbage  usually  germinates  freely  they  should 
therefore  be  sown  not  very  thick  in  the  rows.  Three 
or  four  weeks  from  the  time  of  planting  seed,  or  about 
the  time  the  character  leaves  begin  to  form,  they  should 
be  transplanted  to  the  cold  frames.  These  frames  are 
made  514  feet  wide,  and  at  any  desired  length  to  suit 
the  grower’s  convenience.  For  Winter  use  it  is  best 
to  have  them  run  east  and  west,  slightly  sloping  to 
the  south.  No  cross-bars  are  used  in  such  beds,  as 
they  are  very  inconvenient  to  work  around.  Enrich 
the  soil  with  well-rotted  manure,  spade  and  rake  level. 
When  setting  the  plants  it  is  best  to  use  a  large  wide 
board  for  the  workmen  to  stand  on;  these  boards 
should  be  about  two  by  four  feet,  and  placed  on  the 
freshly-prepared  ground  from  a  sitting  position  on 
these  boards  the  workmen  can  set  the  plants  with  con¬ 
siderable  ease  and  great  rapidity,  moving  the  board 
along  as  space  is  required.  The  plants  should  be  set 
in  rows  about  three  inches  apart;  planted  in  this  way 
the  regular-sized  sash  will  cover  about  350  plants.  It 
is  the  general  tendency  with  gardeners  to  plant  too 
thickly,  and  this  is  a  prolific  cause  of  poor  plants.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  set  the  plants  quite  deep  in  the 
soil ;  where  this  is  neglected  the  slight  freezing  and 
thawing  that  the  plants  will  undergo  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  will  gradually  raise  them  out  of  the  ground,  ren¬ 
dering  them  entirely  useless  for  Spring  planting.  The 
writer  well  remembers  his  first  experience  in  growing 
cold  frame  cabbage  plants ;  it  was  in  1875.  I  planted 
the  seed  on  September  23,  a  little  late  to  start  with. 
After  having  finished  the  tedious  job  of  transplanting 
all  the  plants  nicely  a  large  flock  of  turkeys  found 
their  way  into  the  garden,  and  relieved  me  of  all  fur¬ 
ther  care  of  those  plants  during  that  year.  I  was  not, 
however,  discouraged.  I  have  grown  such  plants  every 
year  since  that  time,  and  on  many  occasions  in  large 
quantities.  In  the  year  1889,  we  wintered  30,000  plants, 
setting  every  one  myself,  a  task  I  would  not  care  to 
undertake  again.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
object  is  not  to  try  to  grow  the  plants  during  the 
Winter,  but  to  keep  them  dormant,  or  at  a  standstill. 
For  this  reason  a  moderately  low,  not  a  warm  tempera¬ 
ture,  is  required  in  the  frames.  The  sash  should  not 
be  put  on  the  plants  until  the  weather  becomes  cool 
After  they  are  covered  with  glass,  they  will  require 
considerable  attention  and  good  judgment;  on  clear 
days  and  moderate  weather  the  beds  should  be  ven¬ 
tilated  by  raising  every  other  sash  alternately  on  either 
side  of  the  frame.  On  cold,  dark  days  they  should  re¬ 
main  closed.  It  does  not  affect  the  plants  to  allow  the 
snow  to  lie  on  the  glass  for  a  few  days  when  the 
weather  is  cold,  but  an  early  removal  is  the  safer 
treatment.  Constant  watching  every  day  will  secure 
good,  hard  plants.  About  the  first  week  in  March  the 
sash  can  be  taken  entirely  off  the  plants,  and  used 
for  other  crops.  The  plants  can  be  set  in  the  open 
ground  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  working  condition, 
about  the  last  of  March,  and  they  will  usually  be  about 
two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  plants  grown  by  any 
other  method  of  treatment.  t.  m.  white, 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 
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CONDITIONS  OF  THE  SHEEP  INDUSTRY. 

Good  Prospects  for  Wool  and  Mutton. 

The  outlook  for  the  sheep  industry  is  the  brightest 
that  it  has  been  for  many  years,  and  there  is  no  visible 
reason  why  sheep  should  not  stay  at  a  good  figure 
for  many  years  in  the  future.  The  old  law  of  “supply 
and  demand”  comes  in  play,  and  the  supply  is  so 
limited  that  the  demand  cannot  be  met  before  a  great 
many  years  have  been  spent  in  breeding  along  different 
lines  than  are  followed  at  present.  Sheep  have  been 
so  high  that  a  great  number  of  the  ewe  lambs  and 
old  ewes  have  been  put  on  the  market,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  that  the  number  of  females  has  been  greatly 
reduced,  while  all  the  time  the  demand  has  been  in¬ 
creasing.  In  England  the  same  conditions  are  pres¬ 
ent.  A  great  many  of  the  farmers  there  will  have  a 
patch  of  stubble  or  late  clover,  and  will  buy  a  flock  of 
ewes  and  breed  them.  In  the  Spr'ng  they  will  get  the 
ewes,  lambs  and  all  fat,  and  will  market  them.  In 
the  next  season  they  will  do  the  same  thing,  and  the 
result  is  quite  plain  to  be  seen.  Where  there  used  to 
be  a  number  of  flocks  within  a  short  drive  now  you 
have  to  drive  a  good  way  to  see  very  many  flocks, 
especially  in  comparison  with  what  there  used  to  be. 
In  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand  and  South  Af¬ 
rica  the  breeders  report  the  same  scarcity  and  high 
prices,  and  hard  to  get  the  sheep  at  any  price.  When 
such  conditions  are  prevailing  all  over  the  world,  how 
can  there  possibly  be  a  glut  of  the  market?  Of 
course  some  few  are  reserving  their  ewe  lambs,  and 
they  are  right  in  doing  so,  but  the  number  of  these  is 
very  small  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  sheep 
that  are  raised  on  the  globe.  Wool 
is  a  good  price  everywhere,  and  is 
much  higher  in.  England  than  it 
was  a  year  ago.  The  only  rea¬ 
son  is  that  the  supply  is  less  and 
the  demand  has  increased.  The 

world  is  wanting  more  mutton  and 
more  wool,  but  they  are  not  getting 
it.  It  is  the  right  time  now  for  the 
breeders  to  have  the  best.  The 

best  will  always  command  a  higher 
price,  and  make  the  business  more 
profitable.  It  is  the  breeder  who 
starts  in  with  a  low  class  of  sheep 
and  then  does  not  care  for  them 
who  makes  a  failure  of  the  sheep, 
and  tells  all  his  neighbors  and 
scares  them  out  of  the  notion  of 
having  a  flock.  Any  farmer  is  per¬ 
fectly  on  the  right  side  that  will 
start  now  in  sheep  and  start  along 
the  right  lines.  It  is  always  good 
to  learn  by  the  experience  of  others 
but  do  not  take  the  advice  of  a 
farmer  that  is  not  capable  of  giv¬ 
ing  it.  Some  men  are  not  good 
enough  judges  to  make  a  success 
of  anything,  but  because  they  do 
not  succeed  do  not  think  that  there 
is  no  money  in  sheep.  There  is 
no  farm  animal  that  there  is  more 
clear  money  in,  and  all  the  old 
breeders  that  have  stayed  with  it 
through  thick  and  thin  will  tell  you 
that.  The  sheep  is  the  money 
maker  whether  on  low  or  high-priced  land.  On  low- 
priced  land  they  get  all  the  weeds  and  small  shrubs, 
and  are  very  hardy,  and  come  out  and  do  well  if  left 
almost  entirely  alone.  On  high-priced  land  they  have 
no  equal.  I  hey  make  largest  amount  of  gain  for  a 
given  quantity  of  food  consumed,  and  their  droppings 
are  by  far  the  most  valuable  to  the  soil  of  all  manures. 
They  eat  up  all  little  patches  of  weeds,  etc.,  and  will 
eat  most  anything  that  grows.  By  test  it  is  found  that 
out  of  COO  of  the  most  common  weeds  sheep  will  eat 
576  of  them.  In  England,  where  the  rent  of  land  is 
$15  to  $20.  you  ask  the  farmer  what  makes  him  the 
most  money  and  lie  will  say  “sheep”  every  time,  and  it 
is  so  all  over  the  island.  The  Tasmanians  are  run¬ 
ning  sheep  in  large  numbers  on  their  highest  as  well 
as  the  low  priced  land  because  they  are  the  most 
profitable. 

Every  farmer  should  have  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  he 
need  not  worry  lest  the  prices  will  not  stay  up.  The 
supply  throughout  the  world  is  so  short  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  make  shefep  come  down,  and  the  people 
are  bound  to  have  enough  mutton  to  eat  and  wool  to 
wear.  The  thing  for  the  farmer  to  do  is  to  get  a 
small  flock  of  ewes  at  the  lowest  price  he  can,  and  then 
stay  with  them.  It  takes  determination  and  persever¬ 
ance  to  make  the  greatest  success  of  the  sheep  business. 
The  beginner  must  be  determined  that  he  will  succeed, 
and  then  stay  right  with  it.  Getting  a  start  on  right 
lines  is  half  of  the  battle.  It  is  best  to  get  a  good 
quality  of  ewes,  and  then  be  sure  to  use  the  very  best 
pure-bred  ram  that  you  can  get  hold  of.  Do  not  use 
a  scrub  sire  under  any  circumstances.  They  are  money 
losers.  They  may  look  good  at  first,  but  their  lambs  do 


not  prove  to  be  good  ones.  They  will  be_a  mixed  lot, 
while  if  you  had  used  a  good  sire  they  would  have  been 
an  even  lot  and'  woidd  have  commanded  a  higher 
price  on  the  market,  ft  is  the  even  lot  from  the  best 
sires' that  makes  the  most  money  in  every  instance,  and 
they  are  also  the  best  to  have  on  the  farm.  A  person 
always  feels  better  if  lie  has  a  high-class  lot  of  sheep 
than  if  he  has  the' culls  of  the  country.  When  buying 
a  ram  it  is  well  to  look  to  his  pedigree,  and  the  longer 
you  can  trace  it  to  good  ancestors  the  better  the  ram 
is  likely  to  breed.  Some  men  say  a  pedigree  is  “bosh,” 
but  we  say  not.  The  longer  we  are  breeding  good  sheep 
with  the  purpose  of  making  them  better  the  more  we 
learn  about  the  fact  that  blood  will  tell,  and  it  will 
tell  every  time.  The  old  ewe  with  a  crooked  back 
will  always  raise  a  crooked-back  lamb.  The  ram  that 
has  poor  mutton  form  will  always  breed  lambs  that  are 
the  same  way.  The  best  way  to  do  is  to  be  careful  in 
the  selection  of  the  ewes,  and  then  always  use  a  good 
sire.  Reserve  the  best  ewe  lambs  and  sell  out  all  the 
ewes  that  did  not  prove  to  be  good  breeders,  and  you 
will  soon  have  a  good  flock.  When  you  have  a  bunch 
of  ewes,  and  are  contemplating  buying  a  ram  to  use 
on  them,  it  would  be  well  to  study  the  ewe  flock  care¬ 
fully,  and  see  what  their  greatest  faults  are,  and  then 
get  a  ram  that  is  as  good  as  possible  in  these  weak 
points.  Tf  your  ewes  are  small  and  do  not  shear 
enough  it  would  be  well  to  get  a  large  strong  ram  with 
a  heavy  fleece.  We  are  all  breeding  for  all  the  good 
mutton  we  can  get  and  then  a  good  fleece  that  will 
weigh  out  well  afterwards. 

Mutton  is  the  most  profitable  if  you  have  the  right 
quality,  and  then  the  wool  can  receive  as  much  atten- 
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tion  as  possible,  and  with  a  few  years  of  careful  breed¬ 
ing  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  both  combined  in  a  very 
profitable  way.  The  Shropshire  is  now  a  breed  that 
combines  the  two  in  an  excellent  way;  it  yields  a  heavy 
fleece  and  also  brings  out  the  very  best  of  mutton. 
There  are  several  advantages  in  a  dense  fleece  of  good 
length.  One  is  that  the  sheep  are  protected  from  all 
storms,  and  specially  is  this  true  if  sheep  are  well 
wooled  on  the  belly.  The  day  for  a  bare-bellied  sheep 
is  over,  and  vv-e  must  guard  carefully  against  it,  and 
see  that  every  sheep  has  a  good  covering  of  wool. 
Strong  constitution  is  one  of  the  most  important  fea¬ 
tures  about  a  sheep.  A  sheep  with  a  strong  constitu¬ 
tion  is  the  best  for  every  purpose,  whether  they 
are  being  kept  for  the  breeding  pen  or  for  the  feed  lot. 

I  he  weak  sheep  is  no  good  anywhere  in  comparison 
with  the  sheep  with  the  wide  chest  and  the  large  heart 
girth.  'J'he  sheep  that  is  small  around  the  heart  has  not 
much  room  for  his  digestive  organs  to  do  their  proper 
duty,  and  when  that  is  not  done  the  sheep  is  at  a  great 
loss.  It  is  a  good  time  for  anyone  to  get  a  flock  of  sheep, 
and  it  is  a  good  time  for  the  old  breeder  to  be  keeping 
his  best.  The  thing  for  the  beginner  to  do  is  to  learn 
all  he  can  about  sheep  from  the  successful  breeders 
whom  he  may  be  near  to  and  apply  this  knowledge  to 
the  best  advantage  that  he  can.  Anyone  can  succeed 
with  sheep,  that  will  try,  but  they  do  not  want  too 
much  attention.  Some  men  think  that  they  need  to 
be  watched  like  a  baby,  but  that  is  a  great  mistake. 
They  are  better  if  they  are  let  run  and  rather  care  for 
themselves.  Get  a  flock  of  good  ones  and  see  that  they 
are  on  reasonably  good  pasture.  When  Winter 
comes  give  them  a  little  grain,  and  the  sheep  will  prove 


profitable;  in  years  to  come  you  will  wonder  why  you 
were  not  in  the  sheep  business  at  an  earlier  date.  No 
farm  animal  responds  more  readily  to  good  care. 

Iowa.  CHANDLER  BROS. 


THE  HIRED  MAN  PROBLEM. 

Married  Men  Are  Needed. 

It  seems  all  are  agreed  that  the  present  conditions 
are  unsatisfactory.  Now  we  have  arrived  at  a  con¬ 
dition  that  is  unsatisfactory,  what  is  the  cause  of  it? 
Many  will  answer  the  saloon.  But  how  comes  it  that 
the  saloon  has  had  so  much  worse  effect  on  the  hired 
man  than  on  the  farmer?  Is  he  inherently  worse  or 
has  his  environment  made  him  worse,  if  indeed  he  be 
worse?  One  thing  that  has  helped  to  steady  the 
farmer,  that  as  a  rule  is  lacking  in  the  hired  man,  is 
the  responsibility  of  a  family.  Men  without  families 
have  been  preferred  as  farm  laborers  for  a  long  time. 
There  has  been  almost  a  rule  that  farm  laborers  board 
at  the  farm.  Men  without  anything  to  hold  them 
to  a  steady  habitation  are  wanted  in  the  great  grain 
fields  of  the  West  at  present,  there  being  not  the 
slightest  accommodation  for  families.  This  surely 
brings  around  a  crowd  without  the  restraint  which 
a  family  holds  on  men.  The  logging  camps  of  this 
State  also  are  in  the  same  way  doing  no  small  share 
towards  the  destruction  of  the  morals  of  the  young 
men.  Liberty  is  seemingly  the  ideal  state  to  which 
Americans  are  turning  their  feet.  The  farm  laborer 
desires  to  be  free  from  the  responsibility  of  a  family 
The  farmer  likewise  desires  a  laborer  who  has  no  such 
responsibility,  and  has  obtained  such  at  the  cost,  how¬ 
ever,  of  reliability,  and  now  he  docs 
not  like  the  product.  Cash  pay¬ 
ment  of  wages  has  been  no  small 
factor  in  development  of  a  shift¬ 
less  character.  Nature  does  not 
pay  cash.  “The  husbandman  wait- 
eth  for  the  precious  fruit  of  the 
earth,  and  hath  long  patience  for 
it.”  This  waiting  for  a  crop  to 
mature  before  buying  a  new  buggy 
or  new  suit,  helps  to  develop  a  re¬ 
liable  character  that  is»  unfortu¬ 
nately  lost  on  the  wage  earner,  and 
in  no  small  degree  has  contributed 
to  the  restless  character  of  the 
workers  of  the  present  time.  If 
conditions  are  ever  to  become  per¬ 
manently  better  for  the  farmer  it 
must  be  that  the  farm  be  made  so 
that  men  will  be  able  to  marry  and 
live  on  the  farm  with  their  families 
in  as  much  comfort  as  the  carpen¬ 
ters  or  blacksmith  in  the  village  or 
town. 

About  the  high  wages  com¬ 
plained  of,  does  not  the  laborer  of 
to-day  by  the  use  of  machinery, 
produce  very  much  more  than  he 
could  40  years  ago?  Farm  lands 
appreciate  in  value  with  the  good 
roads,  trolley  lines,  etc.,  all  created 
by  the  labor  of  laborers.  Why 
should  not  the  laborer  have  good 
wages?  The  only  trouble  is  they 
are  not  spent  as  wisely  as  they 
ought  to  be.  The  matter  is  serious  and  cannot  be 
solved  by  importing  Japanese  or  Chinamen.  It  may  or 
may  not  help  land-owners  for  a  little  while,  but  they 
have  sown  the  wind  and  sooner  or  later  the  whirlwind 
must  be  reaped,  whether  by  them  or  their  children  I 
know  not.  t.  r.  hopkins. 

Washington.  _ 

HANDLING  THE  CORN  CROP. 

This  is  how  we  do  it.  As  we  pay  $200  yearly  for  six 
acres,  it  has  to  make  a  big  return  for  our  dollars,  and 
rotation  of  crops  will  not  bring  them.  Put  on  a  large 
amount  of  cow  manure  (soil  sandy  loam),  plow  late 
April,  harrow  until  as  fine  as  a  garden,  then  plant  about 
May  15  to  20,  two  or  three  grains  IS  inches  apart,  rows 
30  inches  apart;  300  pounds  high-grade  fertilizer  per 
acre.  Work  as  long  as  we  can,  let  it  commence  to 
glaze,  provided  King  Frost  does  not  catch  it;  harvest 
with  a  harvester,  get  to  a  pneumatic  blower  cutter  and 
into  the  silo.  Feed  it  out  from  the  start  as  long  as  it 
lasts,  and  it  makes  as  high-testing  milk  as  pure  Jer¬ 
seys  will  produce,  and  we  get  nine  cents  a  quart  for 
it.  The  farmers  around  us  cut  their  corn  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  shock  it,  then  husk;  lose  a  large  amount 
of  practically  worthless  fodder,  and  then  “cuss”  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  lot  of  stalks  in  the  manure  in  the 
Spring  to  get  out  and  plow  under.  But,  a  few  miles 
away,  there  are  a  number  of  milk  producers,  who  have 
silos  and  put  their  corn  in  and  are  making  money.  One 
has  registered  Jerseys  and  his  returns  in  1905  were 
13,700  gallons  of  milk  shipped,  calves  vealed  $48.74, 
five  heifer  calves  raised;  total  average  23  cows,  and 
average  per  cow  $106.08.  r.  f.  shannon. 

Pennsylvania. 
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NEW  YORK  FRUIT  GROWERS  MEET. 

The  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y„  on  August  30, 
was  well  attended  by  delegates  who  came 
from  some  distance  and  also  local  growers. 
The  village  of  Fredonia  made  great  prepara¬ 
tions  for  their  entertainment  and  took  good 
care  of  all  visitors.  The  programme  was 
about  equally  divided  between  matters  of 
purely  local  interest  and  those  of  general 
interest  to  fruit  growers.  The  two  most 
valuable  papers  were  those  of  Prof.  Hedrick, 
of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  and  Prof. 
Woolverton,  of  Ontario.  Prof.  Hedrick  dis¬ 
cussed  the  injury  claimed  to  have  been  done 
by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture.  During 
the  Inst  year  or  two  many  complaints  have 
been  received  from  fruit  growers  that  spray¬ 
ing  causes  Injury  to  both  the  trees  and  the 
fruit.  Some  fruit  growers  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  stop  spraying,  and  find  fault  with  sci¬ 
entific  men  for  suggesting  the  use  of  Bor¬ 
deaux.  Prof,  Hedrick  says  t hat  we  should 
never  try  to  grow  fruit  in  temperate  climate 
without  this  mixture,  and  that  no  sensible 
man  thinks  of  giving  up  spraying.  He  says 
that  many  orchards  may  be  classed  as  “white 
elephants" ;  that  Is,  had  grown  unprofitable 
and  have  been  brought  back  to  profit  by  the 
nse  of  copper.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
probably  gone  too  fast  with  our  spraying,  and 
some  injury  has  been  done.  The  best  plan 
is  to  continue  the  spraying  and  find,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  a  remedy.  The  injury  done  by  copier 
somewhat  resembles  a  fungus  disease.  Small 
brown  or  black  spots  or  larger  blotches  are 
found  on  the  fruit,  and  the  color  and  size 
are  both  hurt.  The  leaves  turn  yellow  and 
spotted,  and  often  fall.  A  hard  frost  gives 
a  somewhat  similar  appearance,  but  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  this  copper  trouble.  Tills  injury 
from  spraying  is  found  all  over  wherever 
Bordeaux  is  used.  Injury  has  been  reported 
from  Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Michigan. 
There  is  almost  no  injury  in  California  and 
other  .Slates  where  Hie  climate  is  very  dry. 
On  the  other  hand,  great  damage  has  been 
done  where  fogs  and  dampness  abound.  It 
seems  to  be  demonstrated  that  the  injury  is 
worse  in  wet  weather.  The  trouble  has  been 
observed  for  a  dozen  years,  and  steadily  in¬ 
creases.  One  reason  for  this  is  the  fact 
that  power  sprayers  are  now  generally  used, 
and  more  effective  nozzles  have  come  into 
play.  The  result  of  this  finer  spraying  and 
greater  power  is  that  we  put  on  too  much 
of  the  mixture.  It  is  too  thick  and  too 
evenly  applied,  and  we  go  on  the  principle 
that  If  a  little  is  good  a  lot  must  be  better. 
Experiments  were  started  at  Geneva,  and 
also  in  connection  with  25  first-class  grow¬ 
ers.  The  supposition  was  that  the  injury 
was  caused  by  copper,  and  not  by  lime,  ar¬ 
senic  or  adulteration.  It  was  thought  that 
damp  weather  was  the  cause,  and  that  too 
much  copper  was  used  in  the  Bordeaux. 
In  order  to  test:  the  matter  thoroughly  vari¬ 
ous  combinations  of  copper  and  lime  were 
used  as  follows:  One  pound  lime,  one  pound 
copper,  50  gallons  water.  Two  pounds  lime, 
two  pounds  copper,  50  gallons  water.  Three 
pounds  lime,  three  pounds  copper,  50  gallons 
water.  Four  pounds  lime,  four  pounds  cop¬ 
per,  same  quantity  water;  check.  Further 
combinations  called  for  lime  and  copper  in 
proportions  of  1-2,  2-4,  3-0  and  4-8  to  50 
gallons  water.  The  trees  were  sprayed  just 
before  or  during  a  rain  in  order  to  test  the 
theory  that  damp  weather  increases  the  in¬ 
jury.  The  frees  were  sprayed  twice,  first: 
immediately  after  blooming,  and  from  10 
days  to  two  weeks*  later.  The  weather  was 
not  what  could  be  called  good  scab  weather. 
After  careful  observation  and  reports  from 
growers  it.  is  concluded  that  spray  Injury  will 
be  noticed  from  any  strength  of  Bordeaux, 
from  one  pound  of  copper  to  50  gallons  of 
water  up,  the  more  copper  the  more  Injury. 
Without  question  the  Injury  is  more  severe 
in  wet  and  rainy  weather,  because  the  mois¬ 
ture  separates  the  copper  and  the  lime.  An 
excess  of  lime  over  copper  will  lessen  the 
injury,  but  it  will  not  prevent  It.  We  should 
not  use  more  than  twice  as  much  lime  as 
copper.  It  is  also  true  that  too  much  of  a 
weak  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  ns  bad  as  a 
stronger  one  put  on  less  frequently.  The 
Geneva  Station  cannot,  from  Its  present 
work,  attempt  to  state  just  what  strength  of 
copper  is  best,  but  it  expects  to  use  next 
year  three  pounds  of  copper  with  an  excess 
of  lime  to  50  gallons  of  water,  spraying 
when  dry,  if  possible.  Next  year’s  work  will 
be  to  try  to  find  the  least  strength  of  cop¬ 
per  that  will  control  the  scab,  and  what  ex¬ 
cess  of  lime  is  actually  needed.  It  is  settled 
that  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  about  our  best 
fungicide,  and  thats  the  scab  injury  is  very 
much  worse  than  the  injury  from  spraying. 
It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  stop  spray¬ 
ing.  because  there  was  hut  little  seal)  this 
past  season,  and  we  are  sure  to  have  more 
in  years  to  follow.  While  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  may  not  be  a  perfect  fungicide,  it  is  the 
best  one  we  have,  and  it  appears  from  these 
experiments  that  some  varieties  of  apples  are 
injured  more  than  others.  They  may  be 
roughly  classified  as  follows :  Not  hurt : 
Alexander,  Spitzenburg,  Fall  Pippin,  Golden 
Russet,  Northern  Spy,  Roxbury,  Red  Canada, 
Rome.  Swaar,  Sutton,  Tompkins  King  and 
Washington  Strawberry.  Slightly  hurt :  Fa- 
meuse,  Holland  Winter,  McIntosh,  Munson’s 


Sweet,  Stark,  Oldenburg  and  Hubbardston. 
Badly  hurt :  Ben  Davis,  Northwestern  Green¬ 
ing  and  Wagener.  Very  badly  hurt :  Bald¬ 
win,  Twenty  Ounce,  Jonathan,  Mann,  Rhode 
Island  Greening  and  Winter  Banana. 

Fruit  Growing  in  Ontario. 

Linus  Woolverton.  Grimsby,  Ontario,  spoke 
on  “Commercial  Fruit  Growing  in  t he  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Ontario.”  He  said:  “Commercial 
fruit  growing  in  Canada  has  grown  up  within 
the  last  40  years.  It  was  on  my  father’s 
farm,  which  I  now  occupy,  and  about  the 
year  18(50,  that  the  first  large  peach  orchard 
was  planted  in  the  Niagara  district.  It  was 
aliout  four  acres  In  extent,  and  consisted  of 
several  old  varieties,  many  of  which  have 
long  ceased  to  exist.  All  varieties  paid  well. 
'Phe  first  Hale’s  Early  which  my  father  grew 
for  market  sold  for  $3  a  bushel,  and  Craw¬ 
fords  even  higher.  Among  the  problems  which 
confront  the  Ontario  fruit  grower  is  that  of 
labor.  Laborers  leave  to  go  to  the  wheat 
harvests  of  the  West,  where  extravagant 
prices  are  paid.  Through  excursions  from 
Liverpool  are  as  cheap  to  Winnipeg  as  to 
Ontario,  and  the  laborers  do  not  stop  off  at 
Ontario.  Orchardlsts  of  Ontario  made  the 
mistake  of  planting  too  many  varieties.  In 
setting  commercial  orchards,  each  variety 
should  be  planted  in  such  quantity  that  the 
owner  can  make  up  car  lots  of  that  variety, 
either  by  himself  or  in  combination  with 
his  neighbor.  The  question  of  varieties  of 
the  various  fruits  adapted  to  the  various 
sections  of  our  province  led  to  the  estab 
lishment  of  about  a  dozen  fruit  listing  sta¬ 
tions*  so  situated  as  to  represent,  fairly  well 
the  different  conditions,  and  enable  us  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  the  variety  most  desirable  in  each. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  a 
grant  of  between  $3,000  to.  $4,000  for  this 
purpose.  In  this  way,  during  the  pas*t  10 
years,  they  have  boeu  able  to  make  out  fair¬ 
ly  reliable  lists  of  the  various  fruits,  large 
and  small,  adapted  to  the  various  districts. 
Among  the  later  lessons  is  the  importance  of 
proper  grading  and  packing  our  fruit.  Grow¬ 
ers  became  convinced  that  to  facilitate  the 
apple  trade,  and  indeed  the  pear  and  peach 
as  well,  they  must  have  standard  grades  es¬ 
tablished  by  law,  and  thpt  they  must  select 
and  grade  their  fruit  accordingly.  To  this 
end  the  Fruit  Marks  Act:  has  been  passed, 
defining  three  grades  of  apples  as  follows: 
(a)  Fancy,  consisting  of  well-grown  speci¬ 
mens  of  one  variety,  sound,  of  uniform  and 
at  least  normal  sizes,  and  of  good  color  for 
the  variety,  of  normal  shape,  free  from 
wormholes,  bruises,  scab  and  other  defects, 
and  properly  packed  (b)  No.  1,  consisting 
of  well-grown  specimens  of  one  variety, 
sound,  of  not.  less  than  medium  size  and  of 
good  color  for  the  variety,  of  normal  shape, 
and  not  less  than  00  per  cent  free  from 
scab,  wormholes,  bruises  and  other  defects, 
and  properly  packed.  (c)  No.  2,  consisting 
of  specimens  of  not  less  than  nearly  medium 
size  for  the  variety,  and  not  less  than  80 
per  cent  free  from  wormholes  and  such  other 
defects  as  cause  material  waste,  and  prop 
erl.v  packed.  These  grades  apply  to  closed 
packages,  and  no  such  package  is  allowed  to 
be  placed  on  sale  without  a  grade  mark.  All 
packages  are  subject  to  government  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  persons  guilty  of  fraud  in  packing 
are  subject  to  tine.  The  act  is  being  rigidly 
enforced,  and  meets  with  universal  ap¬ 
proval."  Lastly,  Mr.  Woolverton  urged  co¬ 
operation. 

Dominion  growers  have  formed  a  company 
of  which  Mr.  Woolverton  is  a  member.  It 
is  known  as  the  Grimsby  Co-operative  Fruit 
Growers.  There  are  six  growers,  represent¬ 
ing  400  acres  of  fruit,  large  and  small.  They 
have  a  central  packing  house  to  which  all 
fruit  is  drawn  as  fast  as  harvested,  and 
packed  to  certain  grades.  This  system  is 
most  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  Foreign 
as  well  as  home  buyers  are  eager  to  deal 
with  them.  _ 

Rose  Beetle  on  Grapes. 

The  vineyards  In  this  part  of  Michigan  are 
greatly  affected  with  the  ravages  of  the 
Rose  beetle.  They  come  in  Just  about  the 
blossoming  period  and  a  little  thereafter  in 
large  numbers,  destroying  the  blossom.  We 
have  not  yet  found  any  successful  remedy  or 
insecticide.  Is  there  any  known  method  of 
exterminating  them  and  saving  the  grape, 
crop?  J.  H.  H. 

Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 

We  are  much  troubled  with  the  Rose  beetle 
Ort  grapes  and  other  late  blooming  fruits  in 
this  vicinity.  The  It.  N.-Y.  has  devoted 
much  time  to  experiments  for  the  last  20 
years,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  effectual  remedy,  except  to  shake  off 
the  beetles  in  the  early  morning  in  netting, 
and  kill  them  by  applications  of  oil  or  boiling 
water.  A  free  use.  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  is 
said  to  discourage  attacks  of  the  beetle,  but 
"*e  doubt  its  efficiency. 


Columbian  Rasubehuv. — We  grow  the 
Columbian  raspberry  for  home  use.  and 
prefer  them  to  red  or  blacks.  There  are  very 
few  grown  for  Toledo  market ;  some  few 
growers  peddle  them  out  to  private  families, 
and  claim  the  people  like  them  very  much, 
t  do  not  think  they  can  compare  with  red 
or  blacks  for  profit.  The  canes  seem  to 
winterkill  quite  badly,  yet  they  are  gaining 
in  favor  to  some  extent.  c.  h.  kkukger. 
Ohio. 


Warrl  Rlarlrhorrioc  an<1  Blackberry  Plants 
VTdrU  Dldbltuemes  and  Dewberry  Plants  for 
sale:  send  for  price.  Michael  N.  Borgo,  Vineland,  N.J. 

FERTILIZER  LIME 

etc.,  address 

WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg,  l'a. 


APPLE  BARRELS  to, 000  per  day.  Lo 

prompt  shipment.  R.  GILLlES,  Medina.  N.  Y. 


Three 

10,000 


factories.  Capacity 
day.  Low  price, 


GATHER  VEGETABLES 

In  our  VENTILATED  DUSIIEL  ORATES. 
They  nave  one-third  time.  Strong,  durable* 
cheap.  9c  and  llcoach,  discount*  ouquantltlow© 
Writ©  today  for  FRKK  illustrated  booklet* 

Genera  Coopirage  Co.,Boi  20,  Cenena.O. 


NINETY  MILLION 

BUSHELS! 

— That’s  the 

WHEAT 
CROP 

in  Western  Canada 
this  Year. 

This,  with  nearly 
80,000,000  bushels  of 
oata  and  17,000.000 
bushels  of  barley,  means  a  continuation  of 

Good  Times  for  the  Farmers  of 
Western  Canada. 

Free  Farms,  Big  Crop*,  Low  Taxes,  Healthy 
Climate,  Good  Churches  and  Schools,  Splendid 
Railway  Service. 

The  Canadian  Government  offers  160  acres  of 
land  free  to  every  settler  willing  and  able  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  Homestead  Regulations. 

Advice  and  information  may  be  obtained  froo  from 

W,  0.  SCOTT, Sup’t  of  Immigration, Ottawa,  Can., 

Or  from 

TH0S.  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Government  Agent, 
Syracuse  Bank  Building,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Mention  this  paper. 

GAIN  ACRES 

byclcarinpthat  stumpypieCd 
of  land.  The  llcrr.ulf’R.ituOip 
Puller  pul  Is  any  stump.  Savc£ 
“  -'time,  labor  and  money. 

Catalog  FREE.  Herculu  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  BS  Cenlerilllo,  la, 


Dr.  Holland's  Medi¬ 
cated  Stock  Salt 

ha*  no  rival  ni  a  Conditioner  nnd 
Worm  Duntroycr.  A  true  remedy 
for  tho  ilia  of  stock.  Health,' Thrift 
and  Rapid  Growth  are  the  result* 
of  its  use.  Guaranteed  to  accom 
plish  what  ia  claimed  for  it.  Ten 
(10)  feed*  for  a  cent. 

T1IR  HOLLAND  STOCK  RlUIKDI 
COHPANY,  WELLINGTON, OHIO. 
ITrlta  for  Booklet.  Amenta  Wanted 


FLIES!  FLIES!  FLIES! 

Why  allow  your  Horses  and  Oattlo  to  be  tortured  any 
longer  by  flios,  when  you  can  relieve  them  by  using  the 

RUSS  FLY  CHASER. 

Your  horses  will  work  better  and  cows  will  almost 
double  quantity  of  milk. 

One-half  gal.  50  cents;  1  gal.  75  cents;  5  gals.  S3. 50;  10  gals.  SB. 

F.XCF.LSIOR  WIRR  &  POULTRY  SUPPLY  CO., 
Department  HQ,  26  and  28  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City. 


DOG  POWERS 


HARDER  MEG.  CO. 
Box  II,  Cobleskill,  N. 


Y. 


will  run  hnml  cream, 
separators,  churns, 
fan  mills,  washiujr 
machines,  etc. 

Best.  Cheapest 


STEEL  STANCHIONS 

Write  for  new  circular  and  prices. 

F.  R.  &  H.  J.  WELCHER, 

BUTLHU  ST.,  NEWARK,  N.  Y. 


mid  CnAIN-lIANGING 

IE  CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestvllle,  Conn. 

CYCLONE  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

AND 

FOOS  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Make  an  IDEAL  outfit.  Put  in  on  trial  and 
Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction  or  No  Sale 
TV  rite  now  for 
Catalogues. 


H.  H.  LOVEJOY  &.  SON 

Manufacturers  of  the  Famous 

Cambridge  Steel  Plows 

CAMBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK. 


GOLD  COIN  SEED  WHEAT 

$1.10  per  bushel:  bags  extra,  stiff  straw,  hardy, 
yield  this  year  40  bushels.  Also  O.  I.  C.  Pigs. 

.T.  D,  DATES,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

—GRAPEVINES 

KKlVarletle*.  Also  Small  Fruit*,  Tree*,  A-e.  Be*t  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 

Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  FREDONIA, N.Y. 

SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 
FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

We  are  offering  this  fall  for  the  first  time 
Jacob  Moore’s  NEW  DIPLOMA  CURRANT, 
largest  and  most  productive  of  all  red  currants. 

We  offer  APPLE,  PLUM  and  CHERRY  trees 
at  special  low  prices  if  ordered  between  now  and 
October  15th.  We  have  a  surplus  of  large  size 
SUGAR  and  SILVER  MAPLES,  AMERICAN 
WEEPING  ELM,  also  CAROLINA  POPLAR  and 
LOMBARDY  POPLARS  In  all  sizes. 

Catalogue  am!  Fruit.  Magazine  mailed  free  on  application. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


OUR  BULB  CATALOGUE, 
beautifully  illustrated  with 
full  and  reliable  cultural  directions, 
and  containing,  as  formerly,  the 
largest  and  most  varied  assortment 
of  high  class  Bulbs  in  America, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  all  who  send  for  it.  A 
postal  is  sufficient. 

.1.  M.  TH0RBURN  &  COMPANY 

33  BARCLAY  STREET, 

THROUGH  TO 

38  PARK  PEACE, 

NEW  YORK. 

Koinul >  it  In  1  SOS. 


ON K QUART 


or  STRAWBERRIES  ™OM 


plant  guaranteed  or  money  returned.  Send  for 
mid-summer  catalog.  T  C.  KEVITT,  Atlienia,  N 


EACH 
my 
J. 


.  TREES  ARE  FAMOUS 

’wherever  planted;  are  planted 
,.  'everywhere  trees  are  grown.  Free 

_  Catalog  of  superb  fruits— Black  Ben, 

King  David,  Delicious,  etc. -Stark Bro’s, Louisiana,  Mo. 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

A  FULL  LINK  OF 

FRUIT  TREES,  BERRY  PLANTS, 

and  General  Nursery  Stock.  Catalogue  Free. 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Fftn  Q  II  |J— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $4.50  per bu. 
rUn  OHLC  Five-eighths  Peach  Baskets, (35  per 
1000.  JOSKI’H  K.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 

APPLE  TREES, 

Nothing  But  Apple  Trees. 
The  Safest  and  BEST  Apple 
Trees  in  the  World. 

We  offer  nearly  100,000  thrifty  one  and 
two  year  old  apple  trees,  all  bred  from 
delected  bearing  parents.  Every  tree 
our  own  growing. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL, 
Apple  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

60  Bus.  Winter  Wheat  Per  Acre 

That’s  the  yield  of  Snlzur’s  lied  Cross  Hybrid  Winter 
Wheat.  Send  2c.  in  stamps  for  fred  sample  of  same, 
as  also  catalogue  of  Winter  Wheats,  Kye,  Barley, 
Clovers,  Timothy,  Grasses,  Bulbs,  Trees,  etc.,  for  fall 
planting.  John  A.  Sai.zkk  Seko  Co.,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

Mammoth  White  Winter  Rye. 

The  finest  Kye  ever  offered  for  FALL  PLANT¬ 
ING.  Write  at  once  for  sample  and  price.  Also 
|lf||p  NT- Longberry,  Rudy,  Fult/.o- 

OCCU  VVnCA  I  Mediterranean. 

HOLMES  SEED  CO.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

ALFALFA  SEED  FROM  UTAH. 

It  is  Dry  Land  and  is  free  from  all  obnoxious  wood 
seeds.  Shall  wo  send  you  sample  and  price  of  our 
Blackman  &  Griffin  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 


now 


crop? 


tureforthe  lawn  and 
pleasure  ground. 


FOR  FALL 
PLANTING 
HENRY 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus.  Narcissus,  Lilies,  &i*. 
Our  New  Bulb  Catalogue  is  sent  free.  If  tells 
all  about  the  best  bulbs,  also  seasonable  seeds  and 
plants,  including  our  celebrated  grass  rnix- 


A.  DREER,  Philadelphia ,  Pa. 


Apple,  Pear.  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Carolina 

_  7  - - - -  Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 

All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Remember  we  beat  all  other  reliable 
Nurseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


$5  PER  100,  FREIGHT  PAID 


Dwyer’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

Strong,  healthy  plants  from  selected  stock  of  choicest  fruiting  varieties  sure  to  give 
satisfaction  and  PRODUCE  A  FULL  CROP  IN  1907. 

We  also  have  a  full  line  of  Fruits  and  Ornamental  Tr  :es,  Plants,  Vines,  etc.,  for 
Fall  Planting.  We  do  Landscape  Gardening  in  all  its  branches.  Catalogue  Free. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  I,  Cornwall,  New  York, 
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CODLING  MOTH  ON  FENCE  PICKET. 

I  enclose  a  photograph  of  a  picket  from 
a  fence  around  a  chicken  yard  in  this 
town.  In  the  yard  is  an  old  crab  apple 
tree  that  has  become  infested  with  the 
Codling  moth.  The  first  brood  has  come 
out  of  the  apple,  and  crawled  not  only 
under  the  burlap  bands  we  had  put 
around  the  tree,  but  also  on  the  fence 
pickets  and  chicken  houses.  Altogether 
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CODLING  MOTH  ON  FENCE  PICKET. 

Fig.  296. 

we  hunted  out  500  in  this  one  yard,  which 
goes  to  show  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  a  fruit  inspector  in  trying  to  clean  out 
a  pest  like  the  Codling  moth  from  a  town 
orchard.  Three  sprayings  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  had  very  little  effect  in 
cleaning  up  this  tree,  so  great  were  the 
number  of  moths  wintering  in  these  chicken 
buildings.  However,  this  is  the  last  town 
in  Montana  that  the  inspectors  have  not 
got  the  whip  hand  of  the  moth,  much  to 
the  benefit  of  the  country  fruit  men. 

Montana.  h.  c.  b.  colvill. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

BABY  COVERED  WITH  SORES. 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Copi’kb  production  in  this  country  for  the 
current  year  will  amount  to  about  1,005,- 
000,000  pounds.  Montana  produces  one-third 
of  Hi  is.  Arizona  comes  next  and  the  Lake 
Superior  section  third. 

Duiu no  the  past  nine  years  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  hatched  and  distributed 
over  10,000,000,000  fishes,  'ill ip  Is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  practical  of  all 
public  works,  and  as  our  population  in¬ 
creases  Increased  distribution  of  fish  fry  and 
eggs  will  be  needed  to  prevent  total  extinc¬ 
tion  of  many  kinds  of  fish. 

Lac  is  the  product  of  an  insect  inhabiting 
the  banyan  trees  of  India.  The  coating  is 
found  on  twigs  and  bark,  and  when  melted 
and  purified  gives  the  shellac  of  commerce. 
The  United  Slates  now  uses  more  shellac 
than  any  other  country,  its  Imports  from 
India  during  the  past  year  amounting  to 
nearly  .$1,800,000.  The  price  varies  from 
$600  to  $900  per  gross  ton. 

The  open  season  for  game  is  approaching, 
but  a  careful  reading  of  the  revised  game 
laws  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
safe  plan  is  to  look  the  other  way  when 
you  meet  any  game  birds  or  animals,  to 
avoid  violating  the  law.  For  seven  days  in 
October  Vermont  hunters  may  shoot  deer 
that  have  horns  three  inches  or  more  long. 
Thus  in  many  cases  It  would  seem  necessary 
to  catch  the  deer  and  measure  his  horns 
before  shooting  him,  a  proceeding  that 
should  thrill  every  sportsman.  But  in 
New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts  deer  must  not  be  killed 
under  any  circumstances.  If  one  of  these 
animals  steals  a  specially  choice  seed 
ear  from  the  garden  corn  patch  or  walks  Into 
the  kitchen  and  helps  himself  to  a  pumpkin 
pie,  the  owner  may  say  scat  or  shoo,  pro¬ 
vided  It:  is  done  mildly,  but  should  the  deer 
have  heart  disease  and  drop  dead  on  the 
premises  as  the  result  of  said  scat  or  shoo, 
there  would  be  a  fine  to  pay.  Nearly  all 
States  now  forbid  export  of  game  from 
their  borders,  even  though  killed  lawfully 
More  or  less  is  smuggled  through  in  disguised 
packages  and  finds  sale  in  the  larger  mar¬ 
kets,  but  the  process  is  risky,  and  no  ex¬ 
press  compauy  will  receive  such  stuff  know¬ 


ingly.  The  game  protectors  of  New  York 
State  have  also  made  very  rigid  rulings  on 
the  subject  of  millinery  feathers,  but  we  see 
every  day  women  wearing  aigrettes  which 
should  make  them  liable  to  a  fine  of  $25, 
apparently  serenely  unconscious  of  any  re¬ 
pressive  measure.  Just  why  a  women  who 
thus  abets  the  starvation  of  helpless  nest¬ 
lings  should  be  above  the  law,  while  the 
farmer  who  asks  permission  to  protect  Ills 
crops  is  made  to  feel  its  full  severity  we  are 
unable  to  understand.  The  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  summarized  the  game 
laws  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  2G5,  Game 
Laws  for  1906,  which  will  be  sent  free  while 
the  supply  lasts. 

Growers  of  farm  products  are  taking  more 
active  interest  than  ever  in  the  sale  of  their 
goods.  Many  of  them  are  looking  up  condi¬ 
tions  in  (lie  large  markets,  either  for  them¬ 
selves  or  in  flic  interest  of  some  producers’ 
association,  'trying  to  work  up  some  plan  by 
which  they  may  get  a  little  nearer  to  the 
people  who  use  their  goods.  I  just  met  a 
man  who  has  been  in  New  York  for  a  week 
on  fids  errand.  Naturally  the  commission 
men  do  not  look  favorably  toward  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  take  business  out  of  their  hands, 
and  they  are  strong  enough,  know  all  the 
in  and  out  of  the  business  and  hang  to¬ 
gether  well  enough  to  make  things  lively  for 
the  individual  or  association  that  might 
start  in  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  crowd¬ 
ing  them  out.  It  Is  wise  for  producers  to 
keep  on  good  terms  witli  them  if  possible. 
Yet  the  number  of  what  may  lie  called  half 
snide  commission  houses  in  tills  city  Is  in¬ 
creasing,  men  who  keep  themselves  within 
the  law,  but  have  a  disposition  to  beat  cus¬ 
tomers  that  would  do  credit  to  a  full-blood 
Baxter  street  clothier.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
complaints  received  at  this  office  are  about 
this  wing  of  the  trade,  and  it  is  like  pulling 
teeth  to  get  a  claim  adjusted.  The  time 
is  coming  when  producers  will  have  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  from  this  gang.  One  effec¬ 
tive  way  is  to  find  some  of  the  square  men 
in  the  trade  and  stick  to  them,  no  matter 
what  others  may  promise.  Many  shippers 
have  been  doing  this  for  five  years -or  more 
with  an  excellent  average  of  returns.  But 
there  is  another  plan  which  seems  certain  to 
lie  worked  out  in  time.  The  Grange  has  been 
successful  in  buying  supplies  to  advantage  for 
its  members.  Why  not  sell  the  goods  its 
members  have  to  dispose  of?  The  Grange 
usually  gets  what  it  demands  and  does  what 
it  sets  out  to  do.  because  it  works  on  care¬ 
ful,  common  sense,  conservative  lines.  In 
tills  very  conservatism  Is  its  power.  When 
the  State  and  National  Granges  have  thor¬ 
oughly  worked  out  this  selling  business,  prod¬ 
uce  dealers  will  have  . to  do  the  square  tiling 
or  “stand  from  under.”  The  organization 
will  be  ready  to  establish  Grange  stores  for 
the  sale  of  their  products  in  all  large  mar¬ 
kets  if  necessary.  w.  w.  H. 

Back-furrowed  Strawberries. — I  am  car¬ 
rying  over  about  six  acres,  and  in  such  a 
s'eason  as  this  it  is  no  light  job.  I  am  clean¬ 
ing  out  the  weeds  for  the  third  time  now. 
Part  of  these  have  been  fruited  two  years, 
mostly  Gandy  and  Wm.  Belt.  1  had  the  best 
returns  from  strawberries  in  many  years. 

New  York.  Walter  f.  taber. 


Wire  F ence  90f 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  *  ** 
Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wlr#v 
Catalog  of  fences ,  tools  and  supplies  FREE, 
Buy  dlre<  t  at  wholesale*  Write  today 

MASON  FENCE  CO.  Box  67,  Leesburg,  Q> 


Cream  Raisers 


Would  Scratch  and  Tear  the  Flesh  Unless 
Hands  Were  Tied — “Would  Have 
Hied  Hut  For  Cuticura.” 

“My  little  son,  when  about  a  year  and 
a  half  old,  began  to  have  sores  come  out 
on  his  face.  I  had  a  physician  treat  hitn, 
but  the  sores  grew  worse.  Then  they  be¬ 
gan  to  come  on  his  arms,  then  on  other 
parts  of  his  body,  and  then  one  came  on 
Ids  chest,  worse  than  the  others.  Then  I 
called  another  physician.  Still  he  grew 
worse.  At  the  end  of  about  a  year  and  a 
half  of  suffering  he  grew  so  bad  I  had  to 
tie  his  hands  in  cloths  at  night  to  keep 
him  from  scratching  the  sores  and  tearing 
the  flesh.  lie  got  to  be  a  mere  skeleton, 
and  was  hardly  able  to  walk.  My  aunt 
advised  me  to  try  Cuticura  Soap  and 
Ointment.  I  sent  to  the  drug  store  and 
got  a  cake  of  the  Soap  and  a  box  of  the 
Ointment,  and  at  the  end  of  about  two 
months  the  sores  were  all  well.  He  has 
never  had  any  sores  of  any  kind  since. 
He  is  now  strong  and  healthy,  and  I  can 
sincerely  say  that  only  for  your  most 
wonderful  remedies  my  precious  child 
would  have  died  from  those  terrible  sores. 
Mrs.  Egbert  Sheldon,  R.  F.  D.,  No.  1, 
Woodville,  Conn.,  April  22,  1905.” 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


n  1  IIP  The  Double-Acting  Rams  open 
II  Amu  the  valves  as  well  as  shut  them 
off  with  the  power  of  the  water.  More 
water  raised  in  proportion  to  waste  than 
any  ram  made.  No  stopping. 

C.  &  A.  HODGKINS  CO.,  Marlboro.N.H. 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

R.  R.  Agency  Work  and  Type-writing 

Largest  System  of  Telegraph  Schools  in  America.  Endorsed 
by  Railroad  Official*.  Operators  always  in  demand.  We  seouro 
positions  for  our  graduates.  Students  can  enter  any  tima 
MORSE  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY  CO. 

Cincinnati,  O.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Atlanta,  Qa.;  La  Crosse,  WIs.; 
Texarkana,  Texas.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog  to 

The  MORSE  SCHOOL  of  TELEGRAPHY  CO. 
39  Opera  Place,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largeat  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  Wa 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

.OX  II  HAVANA.  ILL 


VALUABLE  HINTS 
ABOUT  ROOFING. 


No  roofing  which  contains  tar  or  paper 
can  resist  weather  conditions. 

The  tar  soon  melts,  the  paper  soon  rots 
and  leaks  soon  result. 

Rain  water  running  from  a  tar  roof 
becomes  tainted  and  should  not  he  used 
for  domestic  purposes. 

Ruberoid  is  a  roofing  which  contains 
no  tar  or  paper,  will  not  melt  or  rot  and 
is  tasteless  and  odorless. 

A  siding  and  roofing  for  barns,  poultry 
houses,  etc. ,  should  be  air-tight  to  keep 
out  draughts  and  cold  in  the  winter 
and  heat  in  summer. 

When  selecting  a  roofing,  ask  your 
dealer  if  the  name  of  the  roofing  is 
stamped  on  the  under  side  of  the  sheet  as 
a  guarantee  of  quality.  Otherwise  you  are 
likely  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  poor  ma¬ 
terial  which  wil  1  soon  wear  out  and  which 
the  manufacturers  do  not  guarantee. 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  letters  from 
people  who  have  had  a  certain  roofing  in 
constant  use  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  years. 
That  will  he  your  most  reliable  assurance 
of  its  durability. 

Ruberoid  is  an  air-tight  roofing  which 
excludes  cold  and  dampness  as  well  as 
Summer  heat. 

The  manufacturers  of  Ruberoid  Roof¬ 
ing  stamp  the  registered  trade-mark 
“  KUI$EKOlD,,  on  underside  of  the 
material,  every  four  feet,  as  a  guarantee 
of  genuineness.  If  you  accept  any  other 
you  do  so  at  your  own  risk. 

Insist  upon  getting  Ruberoid  Roofing. 
Tell  your  dealer  to  show  you  letters 
proving  that  the  first  Ruberoid  roofs  laid, 
fifteen  years  ago,  are  still  giving  satis¬ 
factory  service. 

Ruberoid  is  the  only  roofing  which  can 
be  depended  upon  to  outlast  metal  and 
shingles.  It  costs  much  less. 


RUBEROID 

TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 

MANUFACTURED  SOLELY  BY 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

8**nd  for  Sample,  IOO  William  Street,  New  York 

ai.il  IIiiaFIaaI  II  — 


STRENGTH 
DURABILITY 
ECONOMY 

These  are  the  charaoterls- , 
’  tics  of  Page  Fence.  Strong 
because  made  of  high  car¬ 
bon  double  strength  Page  1 
Wire.  Durable  because  it 
will  spring  and  not  break.  < 
Economical  because  It  re¬ 
quires  fewer  posts.no, 
'  repairs  and  lasts. 

Our  catalog  tells  all. 
about  It.  Write  us. 

KiflK  WOVEN  WIUK  KKSCS  CO. 
Box  71,  Adrian,  Bleb.  .  — 


and  up 

Does  alia 
*100.00  sep- 
arutor  will.  Hunt 
Itself,  no  crunk  to 
turn,  no  complicated 
muchluery  to  wash, 
liaises  cream  between 
milkings,  gets  more 
cream  therefore  more 
butter.  (Jives  sweet, 
undiluted  skim- milk 

_ for  house  use, calves 

and  pigs.  Nocroeks  or  pans  to  handle,  no  sk  1  m  ml  n  g 
00,000  gravity  separators  sold  In  1900,  more  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Best  and  cheapest  separator  made. 
Free  Trial  Clven.  Catalogue  Free.  Write  today. 
BlufTton  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Box  Al,  Bluffton,  O. 

ADVANCE 

Gasoline  Engines. 

We  muke  a  spe 
eialty  of  Gasoline 
Engines  for  farm 
ers.  If  you  want  to 
learn  a  b  out  the 
best  farm  gasoline 
engine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  write  to  Geo. 

1).  Poll  I  Mfg. 

Uo.,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


•I 


life¬ 
time.  High  car¬ 
bon  colled Hteel  wire 
heavy  Hteel  HtayH. 
You’ll  be  a  loner  If  you  buy 
a  fence  before  getting  our  free 
rata  log.  Write  to-day  for  a  copy. 


Lasts  a  Lifetime. 

The  Front  Wire  Fence 
lantn  a 


and 


We 

Pay 

Freight 


THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

II.  B.  DRAKE  A  CO.  :;u  llroiotwiiv,  New  York. 


INVEST  CONSERVATIVELY 
BUT  BE  SURE  OF 


5% 


We  cannot  offer  greater  dividends 
from  investments  than  careful 
borrowers  with  ample  security 
need  to  pay.  But  if  your  savings 
institutions  demand  for  themselves 
more  than  one-sixth  of  the  borrower’s  interest-pay¬ 
ments,  we  can  serve  you  to  your 
advantage. 

Assets,  $1,750,000. 
Established  13  Years. 
Banking  Dept.  Supervision. 

Earnings  paid  from  day  ie- 
ceived  to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  or  inquiry  solicited 
and  promptly  answered. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

5  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway,  New  York. 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADEi 

I  ©All  No.  !>  Steel  Wire.  Wet.  O.alvanized.  Weighs  ; 

‘  i  more  than  most  fences.  1(1  to  ttftc  per  rod 
delivered.  We  sell  all  kinds  offence  wirea 
Wholesale  prices.  Write  for  fence  hook  show-- 
lng  llOstyles.  The  llrown  Fence  and 
Wire  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Buy i nq  Power  by  Guess 


is  dangerous  business.  There’s  the  widest  difference  in  the 
design  and  uses  of  gasoline  engines.  We  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  sell  an  engine  unless  we  know  the  require¬ 
ments  of  tiie  man  buying  it.  We  want  to  know  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  uses.  No  inun  can  sell  you 

A  Power  Sure  To  Be  Right 

unless  lie  knows  these  things.  That’s  why  we  want  to“talklt  over" — 
why  we  have  experts  go  out  and  Investigate — why  our  powc.-s  al 
ways  give  satisfaction.  We  not  only  sell  the  right  power  for  the 
work  hut  we  keep  track  of  It  and  boo  to  It  that  It  does  satisfy  We 
count  it  our  business  to  he  and  to  keep  power  experts.  You  will  need 
our  kind  of  power  and  ourserviee.  Let  us  get  together.  Write  for 
our  free  Furm  Power  hook. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY,  New  York. 

Albany,  Baltimore,  Bangor,  Me..  Boston,  Buffalo,  Hartford,  New  Orleans,  l’Uil'a.,  Pittsburg,  Syracuse,  London,  Enff. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Hardy  White  Rose,  Sir  Thomas  Lip- 
ton. — There  can  scarcely  be  too  many 
white  roses.  There  is  a  purity  and  deli-, 
cacy  about  the  white-flowered  kinds  that 
is  scarcely  observed  in  the  colored  varie¬ 
ties,  no  matter  how  highly  desirable.  The 
list  of  reliably  hardy  white  roses  is  very 
brief  and  may  be  said  almost  to  begin  and 
end  in  the  old  and  well-known  Mme. 
Plantier,  Coquette  des  Blanches,  Mme. 
Georges  Bruant  and  Coquette  des  Alpes. 
The  beautiful  new  kinds,  such  as  Mar¬ 
garet  Dickson.  Mme.  Fannie  de  Forest 
and  the  unrivaled  Frau  Karl  Druschki 
need  some  protection  in  cold  climates,  and 
special  care  at  all  times  for  best  results. 
We  are  glad  to  illustrate  on  first  page  the 
little  known  pure  white  hybrid  of  Rosa 
rugosa.  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  somewhat  re¬ 
duced  in  size.  The  blooms  had  wilted  to 
some  extent  before  reaching  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  but  their  form  as  well  as  the 
rugose  character  of  the  foliage  is  fairly 
well  shown.  This  variety  was  raised  on 
the  Rural  Grounds  10  years  ago  from 
seeds  of  the  Polvantha  rose  Clothilde 
Soupert  pollenized  with  tiie  single  White 
Rugosa.  The  excellent  pink-flowered  New 
Century  was  grown  from  the  same  fruit 
or  hip,  and  has  become  very  popular 
where  strong-growing,  free-flowering  and 
reliably  hardy  bush  roses  are  wanted.  The 
blooms  of  Sir  Thomas  are  very  freely  pro¬ 
duced  in  June,  covering  the  whole  plant, 
and  also  in  clusters  of  five  to  nine  on  new 
growth  at  intervals  throughout  the  entire 
Summer  and  Fall,  when  there  are  no  Rose 
beetles  and  few'  insects  of  any  kind  to  mo¬ 
lest  the  flowers.  They  are  the  purest  of 
white  in  color,  delightfully  fragrant  with 
the  true  wild -rose  perfume,  and  vary  in 
size  from  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter 
according  to  the  number  produced  at  the 
same  time.  The  foliage  is  dark  green, 
thick  and  healthy,  being  seldom  troubled 
by  insects  or  disease  of  any  kind.  Plants 
may  be  expected  to  grow'  five  feet  or  more 
high  in  good  soil,  and  to  form  strong 
clumps  three  or  four  years  after  planting. 
The  value  of  these  fine  Rugosa  hybrids  at 
present  is  only  recognized  in  some  of  the 
northern  prairie  States  where  ordinary 
kinds  cannot  withstand  the  Winters,  but 
they  w'ill  steadily  gain  in  popularity  where 
known.  For  best  effect  they  should  be 
planted  in  wide,  deep  holes  filled  with 
good  compost,  and  be  liberally  mulched 
with  old  stable  manure  each  year.  If 
well  fed  and  cared  for  they  gain  in  beauty 
and  value  at  an  astonishing  rate,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  they  arc  quite  able  to  en¬ 
dure  neglect  and  still  produce  beautiful 
blooms. 

PIowling  Mob  Table  Corn. — This  is  a 
new  introduction  of  W.  Atlee  Burpee  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  so  named  because  the 
originator  asserts  that  when  he  offers  the 
first  load  in  market  the  buyers  collect 
about  his  stall  in  a  mob,  each  trying  to 
secure  a  few  dozen  ears  of  the  earliest 
large  corn  growm  in  his  locality'.  Our 
sowing  w'as  made  late  in  May  for  succes¬ 
sion  to  such  extra  early  kinds  as  Malak¬ 
hov  and  Sheffield,  and  furnished  large 
rounded.  14-rowed  ears  of  very  white  corn 
with  white  cob  by  the  second  wreek  in 
August.  These  plump,  heavy  ears,  with 
their  broad  and  deep  white  kernels,  doubt¬ 
less  appear  taking  in  the  dealers’  eyes  as 
they  look  as  if  the  consumer  would  get  big 
measure  for  his  money.  The  quality,  how¬ 
ever,  is  only  fair  at  the  best  stage  and 
quickly  falls  off  as  maturity  progresses. 
This  is  not  an  undesirable  feature  for 
truckers,  as  a  field  may  be  cleared  in  two 
or  three  pickings  and  the  land  made  ready 
for  succession  crops,  but  the  home  gar¬ 
dener  usually  prefers  varieties  continuing 
longer  in  edible  condition.  The  stalks  are 
short,  sturdy  and  exceptionally  even  and 
vigorous  in  growth,  well  furnished  with 
long  dark-green  leaves.  About  every  one 


bears  its  plump  and  heavy  ear.  In  this 
locality  buyers  usually  prefer  small  ears 
of  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  type,  but  are,  of 
course,  content  with  other  kinds  when 
brought  in  early.  “Howling  Mob-’  is  cer¬ 
tainly  of  quick  growth  and  may  well 
bear  out  the  introducer’s  claim  of  being 
only  five  days  later  than  White  Cory.  Its 
vigor  and  hardiness  would  give  it  a  good 
start  if  planted  early. 

The  Catalpa  Caterpillar. — The  hot 
and  excessively  rainy  Summer  has  not 
been  conducive  to  the  development  of 
troublesome  insects.  Few  destructive 
kinds  have,  been  much  in  evidence.  One 
notable  exception  is  the  appearance  of  the 
southern  Catalpa  caterpillar  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  defoliate  most  of  the  very  nu¬ 
merous  Catalpa  trees  in  this  vicinity,  in¬ 
cluding  many  fine  umbrella  trees  or  top- 
grafted  specimens  of  Catalpa  Bungei,  and 
also  to  play  havoc  with  beds  of  seedling 
Catalpas  in  the  nurseries.  We  have  not 
looked  up  the  entomological  name  of  this 
formidable  pest  which  takes  the  form  of  a 
smooth  black-and-yellow  caterpillar  about 
three  inches  long  when  grown,  with  a  for¬ 
bidding  black  spine  in  the  last  segment, 
like  the  common  tobacco  or  tomato  worm, 
and  are  probably  larvae  of  a  sphinx  or 
night-flying  moth.  While  familiar  with 
their  work  in  the  South  we  have  not  be¬ 
fore  observed  them  in  this  locality.  The 
work  of  defoliation  is  so  quickly  done  as 
to  cause  much  surprise.  Hand  picking  of 
the  disgusting  insects  from  accessible  por¬ 
tions  of  the  trees  and  dusting  or  spraying 
with  arsenicals  are  the  only  remedies  so  far 
employed.  Paris-green  is  fairly  effective, 
but  is  likely  to  burn  the  foliage,  and  has 
caused  almost  as  much  damage  in  seed¬ 
ling  beds  as  the  pests.  When  the  proper 
strength  is  found  arsenical  sprays  will 
probably  be  the  best  means  of  saving  the 
foliage  of  our  much-prized  umbrella  Cat¬ 
alpas.  A  nemesis  has  appeared  in  the 
form  of  a  parasitic  Ichneumon  fly,  and  the 
shriveled  bodies  of  many  caterpillars  can 
be  found  covered  with  clusters  of  the 
ichneumon  cocoons,  so  that  it  appears 
likely  that  the  pest  will  greatly  diminish 
if  not  entirely  vanish  in  succeeding  years. 
There  was  an  appalling  visitation  of  Fall 
web-worms  in  the  season  of  1903,  defoliat¬ 
ing  fruit,  ornamental  and  roadside  trees  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  discourage  growers. 
Combative  means  appeared  hopeless  and 
all  expected  renewed  devastation  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  year.  The  chrysalids,  on.  being 
examined  during  Winter,  appeared  almost 
without  exception  to  be  infested  with  a 
parasite,  and  we  have  been  almost  free  of 
the  pest  ever  since.  A  moderate  number 
of  webs  are  again  seen,  the  slight  increase 
being  probably  due  to  dying  out  of  the 
parasite  for  lack  of  victims.  w.  v.  f. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y,  and  you'll  set  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  S. 


WITH  THE 

"  EMPIRE  KING  ” 

and  bugs,  worms,  blight,  etc.,  will 
have  no  terror.*?  for  you.  Best  con¬ 
struction,  perfect  agitators,  no  scorched 
foliage.  We  make  all  sizes  and  styles.  Free  book 
on  spraying.  Agents  wanted. 

FIELD  FORCE  PIJII'CO.,  No.  2  Eleventh  8t. ,  Elmira, N.  T. 


Clothing 
Made 
to  Order 
at  the 
Mill 

Save  Half 


Buy  your  clothing  di¬ 
rect  from  the  mill.  Cut 
out  the  dealer’s  profits . 
Get  two  suits  for  the 
price  of  one.  All  wool 
suits  and  overcoats 
MADE  TO  ORDER 
handsomely  trimmed 
and  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Many  pat¬ 
terns  to  choose  from. 


Men’s  wool  Suits 

Overcoats  and  Raincoats 

MADE  TO  ORDER 

S7^°  to  S15=°2 

Women’s  dress  goods 
direct  from  the  mill  to 
the  wearer  at  wholesale 
prices.  All  the  newest 
styles  and  colors.  Chev¬ 
iots,  Broadcloths,  Bril- 
liantines,  Panamas, 
Henriettas,  Shepherd’s 
Checks,  Mohairs,  Silk- 
downs.  Every  yard  guar¬ 
anteed.  EXPRESS  CHARGES 
PAID.  Write  for  samples 
and  catalogue. 


Ladies’ 
Fall  I 
Dress  | 
Patterns 

in  all 

Shades 


GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
203  Main  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

*3.50 &*3.00  Shoes 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 


SHOES  FOR  EVERYBODY  AT  ALL  PRICES. 

Men’s  Shoes,  $5  to  $1.50.  Boys’  Shoes,  $3 
to  $1.25.  Women’s  Shoes.  $4.00  to  $1.60. 
Misses*  &  Children’s  Shoes,  $2.25  to  $1.00. 
Try  W.  L.  Douglas  Women’s,  Misses  and 

Children’s  shoes ;  for  style,  fit  and  wear 
they  excel  other  makes. 

If  I  could  take  you  into  my  large 
factories  at  Brockton,  Mass., and  show 
you  how  carefully  W.L.  Douglas  shoes 
are  made,  you  would  then  understand 
why  they  hold  their  shape,  fit  better, 
wear  longer,  arid  are  of  greater  value 
than  any  other  make. 

Wherever  you  live,  you  can  obtain  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  His  name  and  price  is  stamped 
on  the  bottom,  which  protects  you  against  high 
prices  and  inferior  shoes.  Take  no  substi * 
tate.  Ask  your  dealer  for  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes 
and  insist  upon  having  them. 

Fast  Color  Eyelets  used;  they  will  not  wear  brassy. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  of  Fall  Styles. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Dept.  Q,  Brockton,  Mass. 


If  Your  Orchard  is  Infested 
with  the 


IS  THE  BEST 
TIME  FOR 


spraying"! 


V 


San  Jose  Scale 


Use  Our 

“  Target 
Brand” 

Scale 

Destroyer 


REC.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Write  for  Bulletin  No.  107  to  the  West  Virginia 
Experiment  Station,  Morgantown,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  read  on  page  352  the  advantages  of 

“Target  Brand”  Scale  Destroyer 

or  write  us  and  we  will  tell  you. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen  Generally. 

Write  for  complete  Catalogue. 

American  Horticultural  Distributing  Co. 

Department  II.  Y. 

MARTINSBURG,  W.  VA.,  U.  S.  A. 


J 


THE  BOSS  POTATO  DIGGER 


works  well  in 
Stony  ground  and 
on  side  hill.  Digs 
every  row.  WARRANTED. 
Thousands  in  use.  Write  for 
prices.  Manufactured  by 

E.  R.  ALLEN  FOUNDRY  CO., 

Corning,  N.  Y. 


Under  Every  Good  Crop  You  Will  Find 

POTASH 

It’s  the  life-giving  element  of  plant  food  without  which  no 
grain  can  thrive.  All  sorts  of  plant-foods  (fertilizers)  con¬ 
tain  some  Potash,  but  not  all  of  them  contain  it  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  to  make  profitable  yields. 

Full  crops  of  grain  cannot  grow  from  poor 
soils,  and  it’s  the  lack  of 


Potash  that  makes  a  soil 
poor.  But  even  if  the  soil 
is  rich  in  Potash,  repeated 
crops  exhaust  it. 

Use  Potash  in  your  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  the  Fall  plant¬ 
ing,  and  you  have  the 
foundation  for  successful 
crops  next  season. 

Our  books  on  profitable  farming  show 
how  this  is  done.  They  are  sent  free  on 
request,  not  as  advertisements,  but  as  a 
help  to  better  farming,  and  no  farmer  can 
read  them  without  profit. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Farm  Notes. — Now,  then,  hozv  about 
this  lawn?  That  is  Mother’s  war  cry  just 
now,  and  I  must  say  it  is  needed  to  stir 
our  folks  up  to  the  noblest  deeds.  It  is 
a  mean  job  to  make  a  large  lawn  on  rough 
ground.  The  meanest  of  all  is  the  grad¬ 
ing.  We  have  killed  out  the  old  sod  pret¬ 
ty  well,  but  there  are  little  hollows  and 
ridges  left  which  must  be  smoothed 
down.  Who  likes  to  do  such  work  when 
the  second  cut  of  grass  is  ready,  and  corn 
cutting  nearly  here,  and  peaches  to  pick 
and  handle?  And  yet  the  lawn  must  be 
made.  The  women  folks  are  after  us,  and 
we  are  to  quit  other  work  and  try  to  finish 
the  lawn.  It  came  to  be  something  of  a 
study  as  to  how  to  arrange  the  driveways 
to  the  house.  In  our  country  a  good  lawn 
is  a  profitable  investment,  because  more 
and  more  people  are  driving  along  our 
roads  on  the  lookout  for  homes.  A  well- 
kept  lawn  around  a  good  house  with  con¬ 
venient  drives  helps  to  sell  property.  We 
have  finally  decided  to  have  the  drive 
enter  straight  from  the  road  to  the  house 
steps,  then  one  branch  curve  to  the  right 
around  a  big  apple  tree  for  a  “turn¬ 
around,”  while  the  other  curves  off  by 
the  side  of  the  house  to  the  barn.  My 
plan  is  to  dig  and  scrape  out  this  drive¬ 
way,  and  use  the  soil  for  filling  in  around 
the  house,  and  then  to  rake  up  the  stone’s 
and  pack  them  in  the  driveway.  Covered 
with  gravel  and  pounded  down  hard  this 
ought  to  make  a  good  roadbed.  .  . 
Our  pigs  are  making  a  splendid  growth 
this  year,  better,  I  think,  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  They  live  largely  on  what  they  grub 
out  of  the  orchard  soil  and  the  wastes 
from  the  garden,  such  as  weeds,  cabbage 
and  vegetables.  We  have  rigged  up  a  big 
.iron  kettle  in  which  the  small  potatoes  are 
boiled.  The  pigs  are  very  fond  of  them, 
and  with  a  small  quantity  of  grain  fed  in 
addition  are  growing  into  cheap  and  ex¬ 
cellent  pork.  In  about  three  weeks  we 
shall  begin  to  feed  more  grain,  so  as  to 
get  our  first  porkers  ready  for  killing  at 
Thanksgiving.  Most  of  them  will  go  un¬ 
til  Christmas.  .  .  .  The  pansy  seqds 
are  in  the  ground,  following  Mr.  Hart¬ 
man’s  directions  as  nearly  as  possible.  If 
all  goes  well  we  ought  to  have  enough 
plants  for  a  nice  trade  next  Spring,  but 
we  count  neither  trade  nor  chickens  before 
they  are  hatched.  .  .  .  The  straw¬ 

berries  make  great  growth  these  days. 
We  have  kept  them  cultivated  and  hoed 
and  finger-worked,  and  now  we  get  re¬ 
sults.  Those  small  plants  that  were  set  in 
October  of  last  year  looked  poor  enough 
this  Spring,  and  I  was  advised  to  plow 
them  up  and  try  again.  I  decided  to  stay 
by  them,  and  by  hard  and  constant  work 
we  have  brought  them  through  until  now 
they  stand  in  thick,  matted  rows  as  vig¬ 
orous  as  you  could  wish.  We  shall  get 
our  reward  next  June,  when  those  big 
berries  show  up. 

Driving  Off  Witches. — We  have  all 
sorts  of  questions,  but  this  one  from 
Maryland  is  in  a  class  by  itself: 

Could  you  send  me  a  book  to  keep  the 
witches  away,  and  how  to  cure  for  them? 
They  are  so  bad  here.  If  you  can  send  me 
one  I  see  everything  else  In  if  you  can  sell 
me  one  for  10  cents. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  varied,  but  if  we  discuss  everything  but 
witch  killing  we  can  easily  make  it  com¬ 
plete.  I  suggest  the  Bible  as  a  good  book 
to  make  witches  get  out.  The  ninth 
chapter  of  Romans  is  a  good  cure  for 
them,  and  I  doubt  if  the  last  one  would 
make  much  of  a  stand  before  an  earnest 
recital  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Then  you 
might  read  Whittier’s  poem,  “The  Garri¬ 
son  of  Cape  Ann,”  and  other  of  his  poems 
like  “The  Changeling,”  in  which  is  shown 
how  faith  in  God  put  an  end  to  belief  in 
witches. 

Stone  Drains. — Here  is  one  from  New 
York,  like  dozens  of  others  at  this  season: 

Please  explain  bow  to  build  a  drain.  I 
have  lots  of  stone.  Would  they  be  good  to 
make  drains?  If  so,  how  would  you  •  use 
them?  My  land  is  yellow  clay  subsoil.  ITow 


deep  would  it  be  necessary  to  dig,  and  how 
much  fall  would  be  required?  Please  give 
a  good  description,  as  there  are  no  drains 
built  around  here ;  in  fact,  I  have  never 
seen  one  built. 

I  can  only  tell  what  we  did  last  Fall. 
We  had  a  low,  swampy  field  on  the  lower 
farm,  which  never  produced  half  a  crop. 
Water  stood  in  little  pools  all  over  it 
There  was  quite  a  slope  to  the  northeast, 
and  after  getting  the  lay  of  the  land  by 
sighting  we  dug  ditches,  so  as  to  give 
about  16  inches  of  fall  in  25  rods.  Main 
ditches  were  dug  in  the  hollows,  or  where 
the  land  sloped  in  and  smaller  side  ditches 
leading  to  these  main  ditches.  The  depth 
varied  all  the  way  from  three  to  five  feet. 
In  this  case  we  struck  small  springs 
underground,  so  that  the  flow  of  the 
water  told  us  when  the  grade  was  right. 
On  a  more  level  field  I  should  have  sight 
ed  over  it  with  a  spirit  level  before  start¬ 
ing,  and  thus  got  an  exact  grade.  When 
the  ditch  was  finished  we  picked  up  large 
stones  as  flat  as  possible,  and  scattered 
them  along  the  ditch.  Then  a  man  got 
down  into  the  ditch  and  began  making  the 
“throat”  or  opening  for  the  water.  This 
was  done  by  putting  two  stones  on  their 
edges  at  the  sides  of  the  ditch,  and  a 
third  flat  one  on  top,  so  as  to  cover  the 
opening  between  the  other  two.  The  side 
stones  were  not  all  flat — it  makes  little 
difference  about  this,  provided  a  fair-sized 
water  course  is  left  between  them.  As 
fast  as  this  throat  was  laid  the  ditch  was 
filled  in  with  smaller  stones,  which  were 
picked  up  all  over  the  field  and  from 
nearby  places.  The  stones  were  filled  to 
within  abort  a  foot  of  the  top,  and  then 
the  soil  was  thrown  back  over  the  ditch. 
Care  was  taken  to  leave  the  outlet  of  the 
ditch  large  enough  to  empty  well.  It  is 
easy  to  tell  about  this,  but  quite  a  little 
experience  is  needed  to  do  the  work  right. 
Our  drain  works  well.  I  find  that  we  did 
not  put  in  enough  side  drains,  but  except 
for  two  small  pockets  this  worthless  field 
has  given  us  the  best  crop  of  corn  we  ever 
had — and  without  any  manure  or  ferti¬ 
lizer.  At  its  best  I  do  not  think  a  stone 
drain  can  equal  good  tile.  Still,  the  stone 
work  is  cheaper  and  gives  a  good  chance 
to  get  rid  of  worthless  stone.  But  do  not 
under  any  circumstances  make  a  drain 
without  a  large  firm  “throat”  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Make  this  throat  of  large  stones 
and  fit  them  securely  in  place.  I  have  seen 
people  dig  a  ditch  and  simply  fill  it  with 
loose  stones,  then  fill  with  soil.  Don’t  do 
it.  The  chances  are  you  have  sins  and 
mistakes  enough  to  answer  for  now. 

Home  Notes. — Early  in  September  there 
came  a  little  touch  of  chill  in  the  air,  and 
one  night  we.  started  a  fire  in  our  fireplace 
in  the  old  house.  The  days  have  short¬ 
ened  so  that  there  is  no  light  for  the  boys 
to  play  ball  after  supper.  The  moon  comes 
sailing  along  the  sky  before  we  can  finish 
the  meal,  and  lamps  are  needed.  Surely 
Summer  is  about  over.  Our  crops  are 
made,  such  as  they  are.  As  I  go  about 
here  and  there  I  find  some  sad  and  de¬ 
spondent  people  who  do  not  look  hope¬ 
fully  to  the  Winter.  They  dread  to  see 
the  leaves  fall,  and  do  not  see  pleasure  or 
hope  in  the  Winter  season.  I  am  sorry 
for  such  people.  The  great  trouble  with 
them  is  that  they  have  only  one  idea  of 
growth.  The  Winter  season  gives  farmers 
a  chance  for  reading  and  study  and 
thought,  which  ought  to  _  round  out  the 
year’s  work.  I  can  imagine  a  Cuban  or 
a  Brazilian  coming  to  our  country  in  No¬ 
vember  when  the  leaves  are  falling.  Some 
morning  he  looks  out  of  the  window  and 
finds  the  trees  standing  dead  and  bare, 
with  the  ground  frozen  solid,  and  the  air 
full  of  stinging  sleet  and  snow.  One  could 
almost  excuse  such  a  man  for  thinking  in 
his  heart  that  God  had  laid  a  curse  upon 
the  earth,  and  that  life  could  never  come 
back  to  the  trees.  Yet  we  who  had  seen 
year  after  year  the  leaves  fall  and  the 
trees  stand  still  through  the  cold  only  to 
burst  forth  again  stronger  than  ever  would 
smile  at  this  man’s  lack  of  faith,  because 
we  know  what  is  to  follow.  I  sometimes 
think  that  people  face  the  Winter  season 
as  hopelessly  as  that  Cuban  regards  the 
trees.  I  do  not  feel  that  way.  Our  folks 
are  looking  forward  to  a  busy  and  happy 
time.  There  will  be  long  evenings  before 
the  fire  and  around  the  lamp  with  books 
and  games  and  music.  The  children  are 
eager  for  the  ice  and  the  snow.  We  are 
picking  out  books  to  be  read  and  work  to 
be  done,  and  if  our  folks  do  not  turn  out 
in  April  better  for  the  Winter  it  will  be  a 
strange  thing.  Aunt  Jennie  is  just  going 
back  to  the  South  with  the  babies.  We 
have  had  a  Tnerry  household  with  all  these 
happy  children  about.  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  carry  children  into  the  Winter  season 
with  us.  The  next  best  thing  is  to  try  to 
keep  hold  of  the  spirit  of  the  child  in  our 
own  hearts.  Nonsense !  Some  hard- 
headed  old  fellow  will  say,  why  talk  non¬ 
sense  when  there  are  so  many  practical 
things  to  discuss?  A  little  touch  of  senti¬ 
ment  will  make  these  very  practical  things 
more  useful  and  lasting!  h.  w.  c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 
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The  Boot  for  wear,  and  the  Brand 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  kind 
made  from  remelted  junk  rubber. 
Buffalo  Brand  boots  are  made  from 
pure  new  rubber  on  light  canvas, 
and  won’t  crack.  Send  for  our 
booklet  C,  and  enclose  lOcts.  to 
cover  postage  and  packing  and  we 
will  send  you  our  handsome  Buf¬ 
falo  Watch  Fob  FREE. 

WM.  H.  WALKER  &  CO„ 

77-83  So.  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


GRAIN  DRILL 


Easily 


Fully 
Guaranteed 


r,.  '  The  YORK  FORCE  FEED  DRILL  combines 

lightness  with  strength.  Most  complete  drill  made.  No 
complex  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Boxes  are  close  to 
ground.  E;  "  ~ 

regulates 
quantity 
of  seed 
or  fer¬ 
tilizer, 
i  WARD¬ 
ED  GOLD 

MEDAL  ii^  II  ■!  Illlll  llll  Ill  II I  ■  I  l|  . Ilil 

World’s 
Fair. 

Weight, 

Only  700  lbs. 

A  gents  W anted. 

Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  CO 

Mfrs.,  York,  Pa.  HAWK  ALSO  WITH  DISC 


NO  PAINTING  REQUIRED 

on  Arrow  Brand 
Asphalt  Kpiuly 
Roofing.  CanLe 
easily  laid,  as 
the  work  only 

consists  of  nailing  and  cementing  joints.  Send  to 

Department  7  for  Catalog  G,  prices  and  Samples 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO. 

SO  Pine  Street  New  York  City 

Beware  of  cheap  imitations  made  from  Tar. 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

TEN  TIMES  OVER  / 

No  pressure,  no  drawing 
temper,  if  you  use  the 

Practical 
Alundum 
Grinder 

with  wheel  revolving 
3,000  times  a  minute. 

Far  superior  to  emery 
or  stone.  Grinds  any 
tool,  knife  to  sickle. 

Different  sizes.  Foot 
power  attachment. 

Write  for  circular  of  particu¬ 
lars.  Good  agents  wanted.  Address, 

ROYAL  MHk  C0„  226  E.  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


HAY  presses 

1  1  THE  HENDRICKS 

Press  will  Earn  its  Cost  in  One 
Season.  A  postal  with  your  name  and 
address  on  the  back 
will  bring  you  our 
Free  Catalog. 

D.  B.  Hendricks  &  Co. 

Cornell  St. 
KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


Most  roofings  require  paint  immedi-1 
ately  to  keep  them  from  rotting  and 
rusting.  Lincoln  Flint  Coated  Roofing  can  be 
put  on  any  building  in  any  climate 
without  paint.  Water-proof  and  fire¬ 
proof.  Send  today  for  FREE  samples, 
illustrated  cata¬ 
log  and  special 
prices, 

Lincoln  Waterproof 
Cloth  Co. 

702  Church  St. 
BOUND 
BROOK, 
H.l. 


The  only  roofing 
sold  on  a  money- 
back  guaranty. 

READ  OUR  TRIAL  OFFER. 


IF  YOU  want  the  most  durable  and  most 
economical  roofing  you  can  buy,  please 
read  the  guaranty  we  give  on  Paroid. 

We  can  and  do  give  you  this  guaranty  be¬ 
cause  Paroid  is  the  best  ready  roofing  ever 
made. 

If  you  will  compare  a  sample  of  it  with 
others,  you  can  see  and 
feel  the  difference. 

Use  your  own  judg¬ 
ment. 

Put  your  samples  out 
in  freezing  weather  and 
then  try  to  bend  them. 

Paroid  will  be  soft  and 
pliable. 

The  others  will  all 
break  and  crack! 

The  difference  is  in 
the  way  they  are  made. 

We  make  the  felt  for 
Paroid  in  our  own  mills, 
established  in  1817.  We 
know  how  and  tve  take 
no  chances. 

Other  manufacturers 
buy  their  felt,  the  most 
importantpartofaready 
roofing,  where  they  can 
get  it  the  cheapest,  and  run  big  risks  at  the 
very  start. 

We  saturate  the  felt  in  a  compound  of  our 
own,  that  renders  every  fibre  of  it  water 
proof.  Soaked ,  mind  you,  not  merely  dipped. 
W e  coat  it  with  the  toughest. strongest,  thick- 


Paroid 

Roofing 

est,  smoothest,  most  flexible  and  most  durable 
coating  used  in  any  ready  roofing  ever  made. 
You  can  see  and  feel  that  for  yourself. 

Then  we  give  you  with  every  roll  of  Paroid 
a  complete  roofing  kit,  containing  our  patent¬ 
ed  caps — the  only  rust-proof  cap  made. 
Water  can’t  rust  them  and  cause  them  to 
work  loose  and  spring  a 
leak  as  all  other  caps  do. 

These  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  Paroid  has 
stood  the  test  of  time 
for  the  United  States 
Government  here  and  in 
Cuba  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  for  railway  com¬ 
panies,  manufacturers, 
farmers,  dairymen  and 
poultrymen  every¬ 
where. 

Send  today  for  free 
samples.  Enclose  4c  in 
stamps  and  we  will  send 
you  ournew 48- page  book 
of  plans  for  practical 
farm  and  poultry  build¬ 
ings. 

If  your  dealer  will  not 
supply  you,  send  to  us 
We  pay  the  freight. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON, 

29  Mill  Street,  East  Walpole,  Mass. 
1429  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


UY  one  lot  of  Paroid; 
open  it;  inspect  it;  ap¬ 
ply  it  to  your  roof, 
and  if  then  you  are  not 
satisfied  that  you  have  the  best 
ready  roofing  made,  send  us 
your  name  and  address,  and 
we  will  send  you  a  check  for 
the  full  cost  of  the  roofing 
including  the  cost  of  shipping. 


direct. 


Here's  the  business  end. 

It  shows  where  the  troubles  lie  with  most 
spreaders.  ,  , 

See  the  solid  steel  brace  from  beater’s  end 
to  the  axle.  That  gives  it  the  most  solidly 
seated  beater  made. 

Then  note  the  drive  chain.  There  could 
not  be  a  more  direct  application  of  power 
from  wheel  to  beater. 

And  that’s  all  important.  We  learned  by 
experience  to  do  away  with  the  gear  drive; 
that  power  must  be  applied  direct;  that  the 
steel  pin  chain  beats  anything  else  for  trans¬ 
mitting  power  from  wheel. 

Harpoon  teeth  (new  feature)  cut  all  straw 
and  keep  beater  ends  clean. 

Adjustable  Pulverizer  Rake  is  an  exclusive 
Success  feature— makes  manure  as  fine  or 
coarse  as  wanted. 

These  are  just  a  few  Success  features— 
things  that  go  to  make  up  the  superiority 
it  enjoys  over  other  spreaders. 

The  large  axle  in  the  Success  is  another 


Success- 

There’s  Hard  Work 
at  this  End 
of  a  Spreader 


ing  to  remember.  Larger  than  in  any 
ther  spreader.  Experience  shows  the 
necessity. 

Its  frame  is  second  growth  white  ash. 

Never  a  set  screw  to  hold  parts  to  shafting. 

It  has  a  force  feed  which  is  under  per¬ 
fect  control.  Fast  as  wanted,  slow  as 
wanted,  locked  going  up  hill  or  down,  no 
racing  of  apron. 

These  are  pointers. 

They  are  on  the  Success  spreader  because 
experience  covering  nearly  80  years  has 
demonstrated  that  they  are  essentials. 

Experience  should  count  for  something. 
Don’t  get  the  impression  that  manure 
spreaders  are  all  alike  or  nearly  alike.  Don’t 
be  misled  by  a  startling  advertising  head¬ 
line. 

Do  a  little  investigating  before  you  buy. 

Inquire  of  other  users.  You  will  find  al¬ 
most  as  many  Success  spreaders  in  use  as  all 
other  makes  combined. 

The  Success  Spreader  book  tells  a  truthful 
story  and  tells  it  plainly.  It  will  help  you. 
Let  us  send  you  a  copy. 


KEMP  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Box  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8  >6  marks,  or  10 Mi  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15,  1906. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

The  newspapers  report  a  foreign  shipment  of  Duchess 
apples  from  the  Hudson  Valley  in  early  July!  Is  it 
possible  that  the  variety  can  be  ripened  at  that  time? 
No,  but  the  shipment  was  probably  made.  It  was  imma¬ 
ture  fruit  and  poor  stuff  for  anybody.  We  are  told  that 
some  growers  even  ship  Baldwin  apples  in  August,  and 
anyone  can  understand  what  that  means.  Such  fruit 
will  spoil  both  the  foreign  market  and  the  reputation  of 
American  fruit — but,  like  the  sale  of  Ben  Davis,  such 
shipments  seem  to  pay.  We  should  keep  the  methods  of 
the  oleo  men  out  of  the  fruit  business. 

* 

On  page  636  we  quoted  J.  Ogden  Armour  as  saying 
that  berry  growers  in  the  South  who  lost  their  fruit 
through  a  defective  service  of  iced  cars  were  paid  for 
the  ruined  berries.  A  reader  in  North  Carolina  gives 
his  testimony  as  follows : 

As  a  berry  grower  in  section  named,  will  say  we  did 
get  pay  at  market  price  for  all  berries  not  actually  taken  on 
board  cars.  Thousands  of  crates  carried  off,  but  late  in 
starting,  and  delayed  arrival  at  destination,  were  not  paid 
for. 

That  puts  a  little  different  side  to  the  story.  Who 
else  can  give  personal  testimony? 

* 

At  the  New  York  Fruit  Growers’  meeting  at  Fre- 
donia  most  of  the  visitors  were  astonished  at  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  grape  industry.  Mere  figures  count  for 
little — it  was  a  revelation  to  travel  through  miles  of 
vineyards  and  see  where  the  fruit  and  its  products 
are  sent.  When  we  think  that  this  vast  industry  has 
grown  in  a  comparatively  few  years  we  realize  what 
fruit  growers  have  done  for  New  York.  They  have 
created  a  new  industry — built  on  what  was  thought 
to  be  the  ruin  of  other  industries  when  the  West 
demonstrated  its  superiority  at  grain  growing  and  stock 
feeding.  No  wonder  fruit  growers  feel  that  they  have 
grafted  a  new  and  profitable  industry  upon  the  State. 

* 

Since  last  week  we  have  been  through  part  of  the 
apple  growing  section  in  New  York,  and  talked  with 
many  growers.  The  following  note  from  a  local  paper 
in  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  probably  a  fair  statement  of 
what  many  growers  believe: 

Tbe  truth  is  that  there  are  a  lot  of  apples  this  Pall  In 
the  aggregate.  To  call  it  a  bumper  crop  is  a  fake,  Intended 
to  deceive  the  grower.  The  outlook  is  for  a  pretty  good 
export  demand.  The  grower  who  sells  for  what  he  got  two 
years  ago  will  get  swindled.  The  grower  who  waits  to  get 
what  be  got  last  year  will  get — left.  It  is  somewhere 
in  between. 

In  figuring  on  “a  lot  of  apples”  these  growers  accept 
the  statement  that  the  West  has  a  large  crop  of  Ben 
Davis.  There  is  not  an  extra  large  crop  in  New  York. 

* 

There  seems  to  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  injury 
has  been  done  to  apple  trees  and  fruit  by  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture.  This  injury  has  been  observed 
since  1894,  but  has  been  growing  steadily  worse,  espe¬ 
cially  in  damp  sections.  The  apples  scalded  by  Bor¬ 
deaux  look  as  if  attacked  by  some  fungus  disease.  It 
is  different  from  the  effect  of  frost  or  the  scalding  from 
Paris-green  or  arsenic.  The  trouble  is  so  serious  that 


the  scientific  men  have  begun  elaborate  experiments  in 
search  of  a  remedy.  At  the  Geneva  Station  these  ex¬ 
periments  were  started  on  the  theory  that  the  trouble 
is  worst  in  damp  weather,  and  that  too  much  copper 
is  used  in  making  Bordeaux.  Results  seem  to  demon¬ 
strate  these  conclusions,  as  we  see  in  the  report  of  the 
fruit  growers’  meeting  on  page  696.  Growers  have 
simply  used  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  The  formulas 
for  Bordeaux  Mixture  were  worked  out  when  spraying 
was  largely  done  by  hand.  The  modern  power  sprayers 
and  improved  nozzles  are  more  effective,  and  this  very 
improvement  in  the  spray  leaves  too  much  copper  on 
the  tree.  All  that  can  be  safely  recommended  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  to  spray  in  dry  weather  if  possible;  and  use 
less  copper.  The  New  York  Station  will  use  next  year 
three  pounds  of  copper  and  four  pounds  or  more  of 
lime  in  50  gallons  of  water. 

♦ 

We  doubt  if  there  has  ever  before  been  quite  such  a 
contest  as  this  year  will  see  in  the  Thirty-fourth  New 
York  Congressional  District.  For  years  James  W. 
Wadsworth  has  been  sent  to  Congress  by  immense 
majorities.  All  this  time  a  good  share  of  those  who 
voted  for  him  did  not  feel  that  he  represented  them 
fairly.  Why  then  did  they  vote  for  him?  Because 
they  were  strong  party  men,  and  habit  had  taught  them 
to  put  party  above  all  else.  This  year  events  have 
been  so  shaped  that  it  is  possible  for  a  farmer  to  keep 
inside  his  party  and  still  vote  for  agriculture.  Hon. 
Peter  A.  Porter,  well  known  throughout  the  district, 
will  be  nominated  by  petition,  as  an  independent  Re¬ 
publican-endorsed  by  the  Democrats.  He  is  just  as 
good  a  Republican  as  Mr.  Wadsworth,  so  that  a  man 
may  vote  for  him  without  any  fear  of  hurting  his 
party.  Mr.  Porter  enters  the  contest  at  the  request 
of  hundreds  of  farmers  who  are  not  satisfied  with  Mr. 
Wadsworth,  and  who  see  no  other  way  of  marking 
their  disapproval  on  their  ballot.  This  is  why  we  say 
that  this  contest  is  unlike  any  other.  It  is  a  square, 
clean-cut  fight  over  Wadsworth’s  record  as  a  farmer’s 
representative.  In  no  other  district  can  a  man  vote 
directly  as  a  fanner.  Those  men  in  the  Thirty-fourth 
District  will  make  the  most  of  their  chance. 

* 

Autumn  brings  the  fruit  grower’s  harvest  season, 
and  as  he  studies  the  rewards  and  disappointments  of 
his  work  his  thoughts  are  very  likely  to  turn  to  the 
possibilities  of  hybridization,  in  which  every  experi¬ 
menter,  great  or  small,  expects  some  day  to  hit  upon 
the  perfection  of  plant  life.  Such  work  seems  simplic¬ 
ity  itself,  as  we  read  the  interview  with  Dr.  Van  Fleet, 
upon  the  first  page — it  would  be  simple  if,  in  hybridiza¬ 
tion,  as  in  mathematics,  two  and  two  always  made  four. 
But  they  do  not;  sometimes  they  make  five,  and  some¬ 
times  zero;  the  hidden  forces  of  atavism  and  heredity 
are  ranged  against  us,  and  just  when  we  are  ready  to 
talk  most  complacently  of  Mendel’s  law  and  the  muta¬ 
tion  of  species,  some  knavish  plant  confounds  us  with 
its  contradiction.  Dr.  Van  Fleet  can  point  to  a  long 
list  of  successful  productions  in  corn,  tomatoes,  peppers, 
radishes,  roses,  Sweet  Williams  and  Gladioli,  already 
proving  their  value  in  our  gardens,  and  we  venture  to 
assert  that  some  special  lines  now  under  way  will  prove 
of  inestimable  value,  for  his  effort  has  always  been  to 
produce  robust  varieties  so  firmly  fixed  in  character  that 
they  will  give  results  under  conditions  of  ordinary  cul¬ 
ture.  Such  work  never  receives  adequate  material  re¬ 
ward,  and  no  copyright  law  could  give  the  hybridizer  an 
appreciable  part  of  what  he  puts  into  his  labors.  There 
may  be  many  an  obscure  worker,  struggling  against  re-, 
stricted  means  and  narrow  opportunities,  who  will  yet 
give  to  American  horticulture  greater  gifts  than  Carne¬ 
gie’s  subsidies  can  bestow,  for  in  horticulture,  as  in  all 
beneficent  sciences,  the  most  enduring  good  comes  from 
those  who  “work  for  the  joy  of  the  working” — those  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  common  good  whose  memory  will  be 
unknowingly  honored  through  seed-time  and  harvest  by 

myriads  of  workers  yet  unborn. 

* 

/ 

One  of  our  readers  wrote  the  Seedless  Apple  Com¬ 
pany  about  an  agency.  Among  other  questions  he  asked 
where  the  apple  came  from.  The  Company  dodged  the 
question  until  the  corners  were  worn  smooth,  but  finally 
wrote  the  following: 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Spencer  Seedless  apple  tree, 
we  are  not  aware  as  to  where  Mr.  Spencer  got  the  original 
stock,  and  we  do  not  think  your  customers  will  lose  any 
sleep  over  it.  We  do  not  see  what  difference  it  makes'  to 
anyone  where  the  original  tree  came  from.  The  main  ques¬ 
tion  is  as  to  whether  the  Spencer  Seedless  apple  is  all  that 
is  claimed  for  it,  and  you  can  assure  your  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers  that  we  guarantee  it  to  be  as  represented  by  us  in 
every  particular.  We  think  you  will  find  that  the  public 
are  no  more  interested  in  the  original  tree  of  the  Spencer 
Seedless  apple  than  in  the  original  of  the  Baldwin,  Northern 
Spy  or  any  other  variety  which  you  may  offer  for  sale. 
We  never  thought  it  of  enough  importance  to  ask  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Spencer ;  therefore,  we  cannot  enlighten  you 
in  the  matter. 

The  funny  part  of  this  is  that  it  was  claimed  at  first 
that  Spencer  originated  the  apple  by  some  delicate  and 
secret  process.  Now  the  promoters  ignore  this  claim 


entirely,  and  don’t  care  where  the  apple  came  from ! 
Let  us  explain  to  these  gentlemen  why  the  public  is 
interested  in  this  point.  The  best  authorities  in  the 
land  claim  that  this  Seedless  apple  is  the  same  as  an 
old  and  worthless  seedling  found  growing  in  Virginia. 
The  worthless  character  of  this  old  fruit  is  well  known, 
and  no  one  would  willingly  buy  a  tree  of  it.  It  has 
been  shown  on  good  circumstantial  evidence  that  Spen¬ 
cer  started  with  trees  of  this  old  variety.  If  he  did, 
who  would  knowingly  buy  a  tree?  It  has  been  claimed 
that  he  originated  the  variety,  but  when  forced  into  a 
corner  he  refuses  to  say  so,  and  now  here  come  the 
promoters  saying  they  don’t  care.  It  seems  to  be  set¬ 
tled  therefore  that  this  wonderful  novelty  is  simply 
a  worthless  old  variety,  and  the  promoters  don’t  seem 
to  care. 

* 

As  a  result  of  the  correspondence  printed  on  the  next 
page  the  writer  met  Hon.  James  W.  Wadsworth  in  New 
York,  and  went  over  the  matter  with  him.  Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth  claims  that  he  was  sincere  in  his  efforts  to  pass  a 
strong  meat  inspection  bill.  Mr.  Wadsworth  asks  us 
to  print  the  following  extract  from  a  general  statement 
to  the  public : 

There  was  never  one  moment  from  the  date,  May  25. 
when  the  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  Senate,  up  to  the 
time  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  when  a  single  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  opposed  the  general 
policy  of  a  full  and  complete  governmental  inspection  of  all 
meats  and  meat  products  intended  for  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce. 

We  are  willing  to  grant,  after  this  interview,  that 
Mr.  Wadsworth  did  sincerely  wish  to  frame  an  inspec¬ 
tion  bill.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  such  a  bill 
as  he  wanted- would  ever  have  suited  the  President  or 
the  public.  How  and  why  he  was  led  to  favor  or  not 
to  oppose  the  bill  that  finally  passed  is  a  matter  of  some 
dispute.  While  we  believe  that  our  little  sketch  of  in¬ 
side  history  is  substantially  correct,  Mr.  Wadsworth 
insists  that  some  details  were  quite  different.  He  says 
that  he  wrote  the  President,  offering  to  change  the  bill 
if  improvement  could  be  pointed  out.  He  also  says  he 
suggested  part  of  the  course  followed  by  Mr.  Adams, 
and  denies  the  statement  of  his  interview  with  Mr. 
Cannon.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  these  things 
later.  Mr.  Wadsworth  would  give  no  explanation  of  the 
evident  fact  that  the  Grange  and  other  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  bitterly  oppose  him.  Pie  has  not  changed  his 
views  on  the  oleo  question.  He  opposes  Federal  aid  to 
road  building.  As  to  a  parcels  post,  he  says  that  he 
agreed  to  do  what  the  committee  on  post  office  business 
reported.  After  accepting  Mr.  Wadsworth’s  statement 
regarding  his  desire  to  frame  and  pass  a  meat  inspection 
bill  we  frankly  told  him  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  oppose  him,  and  do  all  it  honorably  can  to  de¬ 
feat  him  in  November.  He  asked  why!  We  told  him 
that  as  judged  by  his  record  he  is  not  a  fair  representa¬ 
tive  of  agriculture  and  not  in  sympathy  with  the  com¬ 
mon  people.  This  statement  is  made  in  a  spirit  of  fair¬ 
ness,  as  we  wish  to  be  absolutely  just  in  discussing  the 
actions  of  public  men.  We  well  know  how  easy  it  is 
in  a  political  contest  to  draw  inferences  from  events 
which  might  do  injustice  if  given  as  facts.  It  is  also 
evident  that  a  plausible  man  can,  if  he  care  to,  put  a 
construction  upon  his  acts  which  it  is  hard  to  line  up 
with  common  sense. 


BREVITIES. 

Keep  an  eye  out  for  Jack  Frost. 

Last  chance  to  clean  the  strawberries ! 

Don’t  forget  the  fertilizer  with  the  wheat. 

Be  fair  to  the  fowls,  and  clean  up  the  house ! 

IIow  many  of  those  little  envelopes  shall  we  send  yon? 

Some  men  try  to  make  black  seem  like  white — but  they 
do  it  by  soiling  the  white. 

When  you  can  really  measure  the  value  of  a  man  by  the 
dollar,  what  sort  of  a  man  have  you  got? 

The  Atchison  Globe  man  says  that  apple  trees  in  Kansas 
are  looking  as  bent  over  as  a  man  who  supports  a  large 
family  on  a  small  salary. 

Some  few  years  ago  a  few  entomologists  were  quite  hope¬ 
ful  that  insects  like  grasshoppers  and  chinch  bugs  might  be 
killed  at  wholesale  by  scattering  the  germs  of  a  disease 
among  them.  The  plan  seems  to  have  been  a  failure. 

In  an  eastern  city  a  firm  is  advertising  to  kill  the  San 
Jos5  scale  and  other  insects  and  will  stake  its  “professional 
reputation”  .on  its  ability  to  do  a  thorough  job.  This  may 
not  be  such  a  heavy  stake  as  those  gentlemen  wTould  havq 
us  believe. 

Great  commercial  changes  are  starting  on  the  Uaciflc 
coast.  San  Francisco’s  trouble  seems  to  be  helping  Seattle 
to  new  trade,  and  all  along  the  coast  there  is  great  business 
activity.  Our  grandchildren  may  yet  see  the  Pacific  the 
ocean  of  commerce,  even  leading  the  Atlantic. 

The  Cornwall  (England)  County  Council  has  passed  a 
by-law  forbidding  any  person  to  uproot  or  destroy  ferns 
growing  in  public  places,  under  penalty  of  £5..  This  does 
not  apply  to  persons  collecting  small  quantities  for  private 
or  scientific  use,  but  to  those  engaged  in  wholesale  fern¬ 
gathering  for  market  purposes.  The  gradual  disappearance 
of  our  native  maidenhair,  walking  fern  and  Hartford  fern 
in  many  localities  suggests  the  need  of  some  such  restrictive 
legislation  in  this  country. 
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A  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  JAMES  W. 
WADSWORTH. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  Asks  for  Justice. 

GbKeSEO,  N.  Y.,  August  21,  1006. 
Herbert  IV.  Collingwood,  The  “Rural  New-Yorker.” 

Dear  Sir:  My  attention  lias  just  been  palled  to  the  en¬ 
closed  clipping  from  The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  August 
4.  1006: 

“The  two  men  who  did  most  to  defeat  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  call  for  a  strong  meat  inspection  bill  are  Congress¬ 
men  Wadsworth,  of  New  York,  and  Lorimer,  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Wadsworth  thinks  he  can  afford  to  snap  his  fingers  at 
opposition,  but  Mr.  Lorimer  is  hearing  straight  talk.  A 
name  recently  applied  to  him  is  ‘butterinski.’  This  refers 
to  a  habit  of  butting  in  where  he  is  not  wanted,  and  to  his 
record  on  oleo  and  butterine  legislation.  The  name  is  so  good 
a  fit  for  Mr.  Wadsworth  that  he  might  well  put  it  on." 

This  statement  on  your  part  does  me  a  great  injustice,  and 
I  am  sure,  as  a  fair  man,  you  will  publish  my  statement,  and 
the  one  made  by  Speaker  Cannon  (both  enclosed)  In  answer 
to  it.  If  these  statements  do  not  convince  you  as  to  what 
my  exact  position  was  in  regard  to  the  meat  inspection  hill 
I  beg  that  you  will  refer  them  to  President  Roosevelt  him¬ 
self  for  confirmation  or  refutation. 

Further  along  in  your  paper  of  the  same  date  I  find  the 
following : 

“We  are  informed  that  James  W.  Wadsworth  says  that 
he  doesn't  care  whether  the  Granges  and  farmers’  clubs  in 
his  district  support  him  or  not.  lie  says  he  is  sure  of  a 
renomination,  and  once  nominated  not  100  farmers  would 
ever  cut  the  ticket.  That,  in  substance,  is  what  comes  to 
us.  It  seems  reasonable  in  view  of  the  arrogant,  lordly  air 
of  the  man  on  former  occasions.  But  what  an  insult  that 
is  to  the  farmers  who  have  been  sending  Mr.  Wadsworth  to 
Congress!  If  they  were  sheep  and  cattle  they  would  lie 
credited  with  a  little  more  character.  Possibly  Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth  did  not  say  these  things,  though  they  sound  like  him. 
If  he  did  we  have  still  another  reason  why  he  should  be  left 
at  home.” 

In  answer  to  this  I  wish  to  say  the  information  upon  which 
this  Is  based  is  absolutely  unreliable.  I  and  my  forefathers 
have,  for  over  one  hundred  years,  lived  among  the  farmers 
of  western  New  York  and  they  have  sent  me  to  Congress  for 
20  years.  My  interests  have  been,  and  are,  purely  agricul¬ 
tural,  and  I  do  not  think  you  can  get  any  of  my  constituents 
to  say  that  I  am  arrogant  and  overbearing,  or  that  I  have 
not  looked  after  and  guarded,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the 
great  agricultural  industries  of  the  whole  country.  As 
chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  10  years  it  is  not  for  me  to  favor  one 
agricultural  industry  to  the  Injury  of  another. 

Yours  very  truly,  J.  w.  wadsworth. 

Does  He  Not  Receive  It? 

lion.  .las.  W.  Wadsworth,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  letter  of  August  21st.  It  would 
he  a  source  of  regret  to  us  to  think  that  The  It.  N.-Y.  has 
been  unjust  to  anyone,  and  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  us  to 
wipe  any  such  injustice  out.  I  have  read  the  circulars  you 
sent,  and  would  willingly  print  them  if  they  touched  the  real 
issue.  In  my  judgment  they  do  not  strike  the  vital  part  of 
the  question.  These  statements  merely  give  reason  to  show 
that  the  meat  inspection  hill  finally  passed  by  the  House  was 


superior  to  the  one  first  passed  by  the  Senate.  This  is  not 
the  issue  at  all,  but  the  thing  that  concerns  us  is  your  own 
connection  with  this  bill  and  the  influence  you  brought  to 
bear  upon  it.  You  will  agree  with  me  that  your  statement 
does  not  cover  this  vital  point,  except  in  the  most  indirect 
way.  I  think  we  can  touch  the  point  in  a  simpler  and  more 
direct  way  in  the  following  manner. 

We  have  obtained  from  a  thoroughly  reliable  source  much 
of  the  inside  history  of  this  Inspection  bill.  Permit  me  to 
give  you  a  brief  outline  of  what  is  recorded  to  us.  Your 
statement  appears  to  me  much  like  the  hands  which  travel 
around  the  face  of  the  clock.  I  prefer  to  deal  with  the 
works  behind  the  face,  which  are  responsible  for  the  move¬ 
ment.  After  reading  this  statement  1  will  ask  you  to  point 
out  its  injustice  to  you. 

It  seems  to  be  admitted  by  all  that  Mr.  Lorimer  of  Illi¬ 
nois  acted  in  the  interests  of  the  packers.  He  represented 
his  district,  and  did  not  particularly  concern  himself  regard¬ 
ing  the  desires  of  consumers.  I  am  informed  that  when  the 
question  first  came  up  you,  without  consulting  the  other 
members  of  the  Committee,  framed  a  bill  yourself,  which 
you  finally  submitted.  This  bill  never  received  serious  con¬ 
sideration,  but  I  assume  that  it  embodied  your  views.  Will 
you  send  me  a  copy  of  this  bill,  that  it  may  be  compared 
with  the  one  finally  passed?  This  will  show  how  your  views 
were  changed  or  modified.  I  am  informed  that  but  for  you 
a  serious  controversy  with  the  President  would  never  have 
occurred.  That  seems  to  be  admitted  by  the  majority  of 
those  who  know  the  facts.  It  seems  idle  to  deny  that  several 
strong  political  and  other  interests  distrusted  you  because 
of  your  previous  record  on  the  oleo  question  and  your  efforts 
to  fight  a  former  appropriation  for  meat  inspection.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  this  suspicion  finally  reached  a  point  when  you 
and  Congressman  Ixu-imer  were  plainly  told  by  a  member 
of  your  Committee  that  if  you  tried  to  “monkey”  with  that 
hill  you  would  be  buried  by  the  Committee,  by  the  House  and 
by  the  country?  You  recognized  the  truth  of  this  statement 
and  let  the  bill  alone. 

A  bill  finally  came  from  your  Committee,  which  you  in¬ 
dorsed,  but  which  drew  from  President  Roosevelt  about  the 
worst  rebuke  known  in  Washington  for  years.  You  appar¬ 
ently  made  no  effort  whatever  to  strengthen  the  bill  and 
amend  it  so  as  to  meet  the  President's  wishes.  Had  you 
been  left  in  charge  of  the  matter  it  is  evident  that  there 
would  have  l>een  no  legislation,  or  else  a  measure  which  the 
President  would  sign  and  then  severely  criticise.  This  would 
have  ruined  any  meat  inspection  bill,  and  it  seems  to  be  the 
general  opinion  at  Washington  that  you  were  willing  to  let 
this  come  to  pass.  I  am  informed  that  at  this  crisis  you 
left  Washington.  While  you  were  gone.  Congressman  Adams> 
of  Wisconsin,  a  member  of  your  Committee,  seeing  the  great 
dancer,  and  without  help  or  hint  from  you,  went  to  Speaker 
Cannon  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  in  a  three  hours’  talk  made 
the  situation  clear  to  him.  As  a  result  of  this  Mr.  Cannon 
went  at  once  to  the  White  House  and  asked  the  President 
to  send  for  Mr.  Adams,  not  for  you.  The  President  then 
learned  the  exact  condition  of  affairs  in  your  Committee;, 
some  things  he  did  not  know  before.  The  result  was  that 
Mr.  Adams  went  over  the  bill  with  the  President  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Agricultural  Department  until  they  finally 
agreed  upon  suitable  amendments.  All  this  time  you  were 
absent.  W  hen  you  came  back  and  learned  what  had  been 
done  you  were  furious.  You  at  first  declared  that  you  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  changed  bill,  but  after  a  lively 
interview  with  Speaker  Cannon  you,  as  is  reported,  were 
“brought  into  line." 


At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Adams  the  bill  which  you  re¬ 
ported  was  then  recalled.  Mr.  Cannon  and  Mr.  Adams  took 
the  new  bill  to  the  White  House  and  to  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment.  They  satisfied  the  President  and  Secretary  Wil¬ 
son,  and  then  went  back  to  your  Committee,  to  whom  Speaker 
Cannon  gave  a  personal  address.  The  bill  was  reported  and 
passed  by  the  House  at  once,  not  so  much  through  your 
efforts,  but  rather  in  spite  of  them.  So,  in  brief,  this  is  a 
part  of  the  history  reported  to  us.  I  will  ask  you  to  tell  us 
what  portion  of  it  is  incorrect.  As  it  stands  wherein  have 
we  done  any  injustice? 

It  was  reported  to  us.  on  what  we  consider  good  authority’ 
that  you  made  uncomplimentary  remarks  about  Granges,  and 
farmers’  clubs.  I  observe  that  you  do  not  positively  deny 
it,  but  merely  say  the  information  is  absolutely  unreliable. 
Will  you  go  further  and  say  that  it  is  absolutely  false?  If 
you  were  to  make  a  positive  denial  we  will  gladly  print  it. 
It  seems  to  be  evident  that  the  members  of  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  in  your  district,  who  evidently  know  you  well,  are  op¬ 
posed  to  you  and  to  your  work  in  Congress.  You  have  evi¬ 
dently  given  them  offence  in  some  way.  Every  day  brings 
us  letters  from  ybur  constituents,  which  demonstrate  this. 
The  complaints  against  you  may  be  briefly  classified  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

You  conduct  or  maintain  a  political  machine  composed 
largely  of  office  holders  and  personal  friends,  which  prevents 
liberty  of  political  expression.  It  is  strongly  claimed  by 
good  men  in  all  parts  of  your  district  that  in  a  fair  primary 
election  or  a  free  convention  held  to-day  you  could  not 
possibly  be  renominated.  Your  record  on  the  oleo  legisla¬ 
tion  is  evidently  opposed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  your  district,  also  your  record  on  meat  Inspection. 
It  is  also  claimed  that  you  oppose  Federal  aid  to  road  im¬ 
provement  and  also  the  much  needed  parcels  post.  The 
people  are  supposed  to  support  you  in  order  to  obtain  what 
they  want,  not  what  you  think  they  want  or  ought  to  have. 
If  you  oppose  the  things  they  desire  they  have  a  right  to 
vote  against  you,  provided  the  political  machine  will  enable 
them  to  do  so. 

You  were  never  asked  to  injure  anyone  or  any  business 
when  demand  was  made  for  a  rigid  inspection  law.  It  is 
evident  that  if  matters  were  left  to  you  we  should  not  have 
had  such  a  law,  which  would  have  meant  injustice  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  consumers.  Possibly  you  refer  to  your  action  upon 
oleo  legislation.  In  this  case  you  will  never  be  able  to  con¬ 
vince  the  dairymen  of  this  country  that  you  did  not  favor  an 
essentially  dishonest  business  at  the  expense  of  an  honest  one. 
That  is  the  way  dairymen  throughout  America  regard  your 
action.  The  Supreme  Court  has  settled  the  legality  of  the 
matter,  and  common  sense  has  settled  the  business  part  of  it. 
both  against  the  views  you  held  at  the  time.  I  find  a  general 
expression  of  opinion  among  many  leading  farmers  through¬ 
out  the  country  that  you  are  and  have  been  fundamentally 
wrong  with  reference  to  agricultural  legislation.  It  is  felt 
that  you  do  not  believe  that  the  Government  should  foster 
agriculture  through  the  Agricultural  Department  or  In  other 
ways,  and  that  you  have  opposed  wise  and  needed  appropria¬ 
tions  like  those  for  meat  inspection.  Our  correspondence  con¬ 
vinces  me  that  leading  men  in  many  States  subscribe  to  these 
views,  and  do  not  feel  that  you  represent  them  fairly  in  Con¬ 
gress.  This  is  our  excuse  for  coming  into  this  contest.' As  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  you  have  become,  in  a 
way,  a  “National  character,”  and  we  are  firmly  convinced 
that  the  great  majority  of  farmers  throughout  the  country, 
at  least  those  who  give  any  attention  to  the  subject,  are 
not  satisfied  with  your  record  and  distrust  you  in  view  of 
your  work  in  the  past.  I  have  replied  to  your  letter  frank¬ 
ly  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  an  expression  of 
your  opinion  on  these  points  will  be  of  far  more  interest 
than  your  general  statement  ever  could  be. 

Yours  very  truly,  Herbert  w.  COLLingwood 

Editor  The  R.  N.-Y. 


’WINCHESTER 

REPEATING  SHOTGUNS 

are  strong  shooters,  strongly  made  and 

» 

so  inexpensive  that  you  won’t  be  afraid 
to  use  one  in  any  kind  of  weather. 
They  are  made  io,  12  and  16  gauge. 

A  FAVORITE  OF  AMERICAN  SPORTSMEN 

Sold  Everywhere. 


Save  Time.  Labor  and  Monev 

Tills  No.  3  Pennsylvania  Thresher  and  Cleaner  and  Roller  Bearing 
Level  Tread  Power  is  the  best  individual  outfit  for  threshing  rye,  barley,  i 
oats,  flax,  rice,  alfalfa,  millet,  sorghum,  timothy,  etc.  Will  thresh  and  clean  100  to  liO 
bushels  of  wheat  per  day.  Also  made  in  two  and  three  horse  sizes.  Power  can  be  used  1 
for  cutting  ensilage  and  dry  feed,  shelling  all  kinds  of  grain,  to  run  the  saw,  green  bone 
cutter,  pump  water,  separate  cream,  churn,  etc.  Also  make  lever  powers,  Feed  and  Fn* 
silage Cutters.Grlnders, Saws, etc.  Heebner  A  Sons,  22  Broud  St.,  I.ansdale,  Pn. 
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A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “04”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  234  Craig  St.,  West,  Montreal,  P. 

40  North  7  th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Amargura  96,  Havana,  Cuba. 


Will  You  Let  Us  Send  You  a  Sta=Rite 

Gasoline  Engine  on  30  Days’  Free  Trial|? 


3£ 


YES,  —we  mean  just  exactly  that,  no  more, 
no  less;  a  BIG  chance  to  try  before  you 
buy  the  best  gasoline  engine  ever  offered 
at  the  lowest  price  ever  made  for  an  en¬ 
gine  of  equal  merit  and  quality. 

This  is  no  ordinary  opportunity,  because  the 
“Sta-Rite”  is  no  ordinary  engine,  and  the  terms 
are  such  that  you  simply  CAN’T  refuse  them, 
if  you  are  in  the  market  for  the  best  form  of 
farm  power. 

We  make  no  claims  for  the  “Sta-Rite”  that  we 
do  not  PROVE.  We  stand  ready  to  show  YOU 
that  this  engine  is  the  simplest,  most  economical 
and  reliable  engine  on  the  market  to-day. 

“Simplest”  means  fewest  working  parts;  that, 
we  can  prove  to  you  the  first  time  you  examine 
the  “Sta-Rite”  Engine.  It  is  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  because  it  is  the  simplest  in  construction, 
requires  practically  no  expense  for  repairs,  which 
are  frequently  necessary  to  keep  the  complicated 
sort  of  engines  in  good  working  order. 

The  “Sta-Rite”  saves  fuel.  It  uses  less  fuel 
for  the  same  amount  of  work  than  ANY  engine 
on  earth.  We  give  you  a  positive,  iron-clad  guar¬ 
antee  on  this  point.  Worth  having— isn't  it T 
Three  competing  engines  of  standard  make 
recently  did  tne  same  kind  of  work  (ensilage  cut¬ 
ting)  for  two  days  in  the  same  field,  under  iden¬ 
tical  conditions.  One  engine  consumed  25  gallons 
of  gasoline;  another,  21  gallons;  the  "Sta-Rite,” 
only  11  gallons. 

How’s  that  for  practical  proof,  Mr.  Farmer? 
Reliability?  Well,  there’s  just  one  right  way 

Write  for  Our  Free 


to  settle  that  question;  ask  any  one  who  has 
actually  USED  a  “Sta-Rite”  engine  long  enough 
to  make  his  experience  valuable.  An  ounce  of 
PRACTICE  is  worth  a  ton  of  theory,  we  think 
when  it  comes  to  figuring  on  what  a  machine  will 
or  will  not  do. 

So,  write  us  and  we  will  send  you  a  big  list  of 
people  who  KNOW  what  the  "Sta-Rite”  has  done. 

*  *  * 

Now,  remember,  Mr.  Farmer,  that  you  can  try 
a  "Sta-Rite”  engine  BEFORE  you  buy. 

This  is  the  only  engine  sold  on  such  a  wide 
open,  liberal  free  trial  plan. 

We  can  afford  to  make  this  offer  because  experi¬ 
ence  lias  PROVED  that  the  “Sta-Rite”  will  meet 
every  demand  made  upon  it, and  fully  justify  our 
unlimited  confidence  in  its  merits. 

So,  let  us  send  you  one  to  test  for  thirty  days 
in  your  own  work  under  actual  conditions  as  you 
find  them  on  your  premises. 

You  will  have  nothing  to  pay,  no  notes  to  sign, 
no  obligations  of  any  kind  except  to  give  the 
"Sta-Rite”  a  fair  trial  for  one  month. 

If  you  want  the  best  farm  power  ever  invented ; 
if  you  value  an  engine  that  will  ALWAYS  be  in 
perfect  working  order,  if  you  believe  that  economy 
of  operation  and  absolute  dependability  are  tilings 
worth  having  in  an  engine,  take  our  advice  and 
investigate  the  "Sta-Rite.”  Do  it  to-day! 
There’s  no  time  like  NOW  to  begin  looking  into 
the  things  that  will  better  our  condition,— save  us 
time,  work  and  worry,  as  the  ‘‘Sta-Rite”  engine 
is  guaranteed  to  do. 
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Catalogue  To-day. 

DREW  ELEVATED  CARRIER  CO., 

Main  Office,  128  Monroe  St.,  WATERLOO,  WIS.  ; 

Eastern  Branch,  Rome,  N.  Y.  Facftory,  Racine,  Wis. 
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f  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  POETRY  OF  LABOR. 

Toil  swines  the  ax.  and  forests  bow ; 

The  seeds  break  out  In  radiant,  bloom, 
Rich  harvests  smile  behind  the  plow. 

And  cities  cluster  round  the  loom : 

Where  towering  domes  and  tapering  spires 

Adorn  the  vale  and  crown  the  hill. 

Stout  labor  lights  its  beacon-fires. 

And  plumes  with  smoke  the  forge  and  mill. 

The  monarch  oak,  the  woodland’s  pride. 

Whose  trunk  is  seartted  with  lightning 
scars. 

Toil  launches  on  the  restless  tide. 

And  there  unrolls  the  flag  of  stars: 

The  engine  with  its  lungs  of  flame. 

And  ribs  of  brass  and  joints  of  steel. 

From  Labor’s  plastic  fingers  came, 

With  sobbing  valve  and  whirling  wheel. 

’Tis  Labor  works  the  magic  press. 

And  turns  the  crank  in  hives  of  toil. 

And  beckons  angels  down  to  bless 

Industrious  hands  on  sea  and  soil. 

Here  sun-browned  Toil,  with  shining  spade, 

Links  lake  to  lake  with  silver  ties 
Strung  thick  with  palaces  v>f  trade. 

And  temples  towering  to  the  skies. 

— Author  Unknown. 

* 

This  warm  and  humid  Summer  has 
been  very  congenial  for  the  growth  of 
molds,  and  mildew  has  made  its  a^near- 
ance  on  many  fabrics.  To  remove  it, 
strong  soapsuds,  a  layer  of  soft  soap  and 
powdered  chalk,  or  of  moistened  chalk 
and  salt  are  all  effectual  if,  in  addition  the 
moistened  cloth  is  laid  in  strong  sunlight. 
The  sun  kills  the  mold  and  bleaches  the 
fiber.  If  mold  is  left  undisturbed  it  will 
in  time  destroy  the  fibers  upon  which  it 
grows. 

* 

An  Italian  method  of  preparing  maca¬ 
roni,  which  will  be  found  wholesome  and 
appetizing,  is  as  follows :  Four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  one-half  pound  of 
macaroni,  an  onion,  parsley,  herbs,  tomato 
catsup  and  spice.  Put  in  a  pan  one  table¬ 
spoonful  each  of  finely  chopped  on:on. 
parsley  and  rosemary;  fry  in  bubbling 
butter  until  well  browned ;  add  four  ta¬ 
blespoonfuls  of  tomato  catsup,  some 
mixed  spice,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  but¬ 
ter  and  one  quart  of  boiling  water;  put 
in  macaroni  broken  into  medium-sized 
pieces;  frequently  shake  the  pan  and  stew 
over  a  slow  fire  until  the  macaroni  is 
tender.  Arrange  on  a  hot  dish,  pouring 
the  sauce  over.  Sprinkle  thickly  with 
grated  cheese. 

% 

Peach  cream  is  a  seasonable  dessert  of 
delectable  quality.  It  calls  for  six 
peaches  pared  and  sliced,  two  eggs,  one- 
quarter  cup  powdered  sugar,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  cornstarch  wet  in  cold  milk,  one 
teaspoonful  melted  butter  and  one-half 
pint  of  milk.  Scald  the  milk,  stir  in  the 
cornstarch,  and  when  it  begins  to  thicken 
take  from  the  fire  and  stir  in  the  butter. 
When  lukewarm  whip  in  the  beaten  yolks 
till  all  are  very  light.  Put  the  peaches 
into  a  dish,  strew  the  sugar  over  them, 
then  pour  over  the  creamy  compound. 
Bake  in  a  quick  oven  ten  minutes  and 
spread  with  a  meringue  made  of  the 
whites  beaten  stiff  with  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  powdered  sugar.  Place  in  the 
oven  till  firm.  Eat  cold  with  cream. 

Tt  is  often  a  very  difficult  matter  to  re¬ 
move  ink  stains  nowadays,  because  mod¬ 
ern  chemical  inks  are  quite  distinct  in 
character  from  the  old  compounds.  We 
sometimes  think  that  the  only  ink  that 
can  be  readily  removed  is  that  recom¬ 
mended  as  indelible.  However,  we  iind 
that  many  ink  stains  may  be  removed 
with  cream  of  tartar  and  boiling  water. 
Coat  the  stain  thickly  with  the  cream  of 
tartar,  then  hold  the  fabric  over  a  bowl, 
and  pour  the  boiling  water  through  it. 
If  the  stain  is  wet  it  often  goes  quite 
quickly;  if  dry  and  old,  it  may  need  the 
water  poured  through  several  fresh  ap¬ 
plications  of  cream  of  tartar.  If  still 
obstinate,  lay  the  fabric  in  the  sun,  moist¬ 
ening  from  time  to  time  with  cream  of 


tartar  dissolved  in  water.  Some  inks, 
presumably  those  with  an  iron  basis  are 
removed  by  salt  and  lemon  juice,  like 
rust  spots. 

* 

Some  of  the  tart  Fall  apples  will  be 
excellent  in  a  baked  apple  pudding.  But¬ 
ter  a  granite  or  enameled  pie  tin  and  fill 
it  with  pared  and  quartered  Duchess  ap¬ 
ples,  cut  in  rather  thick  slices.  Cover 
with  a  thick  batter  made  from  a  cup  of 
flour,  in  which  a  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder,  a  saltspoon  of  salt  and  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  butter  have  been  well  mixed. 
Add  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  sweet  milk, 
or  sour  milk  in  which  a  quarter  of  a 
teaspoon  of  soda  has  been  dissolved ;  wt 
prefer  the  sour  milk.  Only  about  half 
as  much  baking  powder  is  required  with 
the  sour  milk  as  when  sweet  milk  is 
used,  but  we  always  use  some  and  find  that 
it  makes  the  food  lighter  and  better  than 
where  soda  alone  is  used.  When  the 
pudding  is  done  reverse  it  on  a  plate, - 
spread  with  butter  and  sprinkle  over  it  a 
half-cup  of  sugar,  add  a  few  gratings  of 
nutmeg.  Eat  with  cream  or  without. 


Some  Unfamiliar  Preserves. 

Quince  Jam. — Take  one  pint  of  quince 
juice  left  from  preserves,  add  one  pound 
of  sliced  apples,  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  sugar;  boil  two  hours,  stirring  well; 
pour  into  glasses  while  hot  and  seal. 

Pineapple  and  Plum  Jam.  —  Twelve 
pounds  of  large  plums,  five  large  pine¬ 
apples,  one  quart  of  water  and  sugar  ip 
the  proportion  of  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  to  every  pound  of  fruit,  and  one 
pound  to  every  pint  of  water.  Peel  and 
pit  the  plums,  add  the  water,  bring  to  the 
boiling  point,  add  the  pineapple  cut  in 
dice  and  boil  until  soft  and  thick,  then 
add  the  sugar  and  cook  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  longer. 

Ruby  Watermelon  Preserves. — Dice  the 
red  portion  of  a  melon  that  has  had  the 
rind  used  for  pickling.  Remove  the  seeds 
and  every  bit  of  the  white  part  carefully, 
weigh  and  use  half  as  much  sugar  as 
melon,  adding  to  every  six  pounds  of 
melon  the  juice  and  grated  rind  (yellow) 
of  two  lemons.  Put  all  together  in  a 
large  granite  kettle  and  boil  slowly,  stirr¬ 
ing  often  until  it  is  quite  thick.  At  first 
it  is  very  watery,  but  gradually  thickens 
nicely.  Put  up  in  pint  jars. 

Tomato  and  Apple  Butter. — Scald  and 
skin  ripe  tomatoes,  add  a  quarter  of  the 
quantity  of  pared,  cored  and  quartered 
pleasant  sour  apples.  Weigh  the  kettle, 
put  in  the  tomatoes  and  apples  and  cook 
to  the  consistency  of  marmalade,  then 
to  every  six  pounds  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
ginger,  the  juice  of  a  large  lemon  and 
four  pounds  of  light  brown  sugar;  boil 
fifteen  minutes,  or  until  it  will  spread 
smoothly. 

Preserved  Fig. — This  recipe  is  for  the 
benefit  of  more  favored  latitudes,  where 
the  fig  is  freely  grown.  Take  fresh,  ripe 
figs,  cut  off  half  the  stem  of  each  and  let 
soak  all  night  in  very  weak  brine,  using 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  salt  to  each  quart 
of  water.  In  the  morning  drain  and  cover 
with  fresh  water.  Make  a  thick  syrup, 
allowing  three-quarter'-  of  a  pound  of 
sugar  to  each  pound  of  fruit,  and  one- 
half  cupful  of  water  to  each  pound  of 
sugar.  Simmer  for  a  few  minutes  until 
the  syrup  is  clear,  then  drain  and  lay  in 
it  the  freshened  figs  and  simmer  slowly 
until  they  look  clear.  Into  each  jar  drop 
a  half-inch  piece  of  green  ginger  and  the 
kernels  of  half  a  dozen  peach  stones,  fill 
with  fruit  and  syrup  and  seal.  They 
should  not  be  used  for  at  least  three 
months.  _  , 

There  is  no  Death !  What  seems  so  Is 
transition  ; 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  elysian. 

Whose  portal  we  call  Death. 

— Longfellow. 


Brilliant  Gas-Light  Costing 
Less  than  Kerosene 


A  GOOD  Kerosene  Lamp  will 
give  about  24  candle-power 
light. 

And,  it  will  bum  up  all  the 
Oxygen  in  about  30  cubic  feet  of  air 
every  liour  you  use  it. 

The  same  is  true  of  a  24  candle- 
power  Gasoline  light. 

Think  what  that  means  to  health 
(365  nights  in  the  year)  in  living  or 
sleeping  rooms! 

These  Lights  produce,  at  the 
same  time,  about  20  cubic  feet  of 
Carbonic  Acid  every  hour. 

And  that  Carbonic  Acid  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  sort  of  poison  -which 
the  lungs  throw  off  when  they  breathe 
out  the  dead  tissues  from  the  body. 

It  is  so  poisonous  that  it  would 
kill  you  in  five  minutes  if  you 
breathed  it  pure. 

Now,  I’m  merely  telling  you 
something  you  can  prove  for  yourself 
in  this  way — 

Set  a  lighted  lamp  in  a  closed 
room  for  a  few  hours,  watch  it,  and 
you  will  find  it  die  out.  It  will  die 
out,  with  plenty  of  oil  in  the  bowl, 
and  plenty  of  wick  in  the  burner,  for 
want  of  the  very  Oxygen  it  burnt  up 
itself. 

*  * 

It  takes  a  lot  of  bad  treatment 
to  actually  kill  a  person. 

And,  the  Kerosene  Lamp,  or 
Gasoline  Light  (as  generally  used) ,  is 
only  a  slow  poison. 

Because,  ventilation  dilutes  the 
Carbonic  Acid,  so  you  probably  don’t 
notice  the  immediate  effect  of  each 
single  dose  at  the  time  it  is  being 
breathed  and  rebreathed. 

But,  it  “gets  there”  just  the 
same — weakening  the  System,  help¬ 
ing  on  Disease  and  obscuring  the 
merry  Sunshine  of  life. 

That’s  why  these  Oxygen-con¬ 
suming  Lights  need  watching. 

Kerosene  used  to  be  about  the 
only  light  available  in  small  towns, 
villages,  country  homes  and  farm 
houses. 

So  that  people  had  to  put  up 
with  it,  even  though  it  poisoned  the 
air  slowly,  and  raised  the  death  rate 
heavily  through  fires  and  lamp 
explosions  as  well. 

But  it’s  different  now! 

Acetylene  Light  can  be  had  to¬ 
day  at  less  cost  than  common  kero¬ 
sene  light. 

*  * 

Do  you  know  about  Acetylene? 
It  used  to  be  an  experiment 
once,  but  now  it  is  like  the  telephone 
or  trolley  car — a  perfected  fact. 

There  have  been  hundreds  of 
faulty  Acetylene  Generators  made 
in  the  experimental  stage  of  its 
history.  But  there  has  never  been 
poor  Acetylene  Light,  when  properly 
made,  in  proper  Generators,  as  it  is 
to-day. 

Acetylene  is  the  clearest  light — 
the  purest,  whitest,  safest,  coolest 
Light  ever  made  by  man. 

It  comes  so  near  to  Sunlight  that 
it  will  actually  make  plants  grow  by 
night  under  its  wholesome,  healthful 
rays. 

And,  because  it  is  so  clear  and 
pure,  with  so  little  color-fog  to 
muddy  it — so  free  from  flicker  and 
glare — it  is  the  easiest  light  on  the 
Ryes  yet  discovered. 

It  is  10  to  15  times  stronger  than 
Kerosene  Light,  City  Gas-light  or 


standard  Electric  Light,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  size  of  its  flame. 

On  this  account  it  is  cheaper 
than  any  of  the  three. 

Because  only  a  tenth  as  much 
Acetylene  flame  need  be  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  clear-reading  effect. 

That  is  one  reason  why  it  bums 
up  only  one-fourth  as  much  of  the 
living  Oxygen  in  the  air  of  a  room  as 
Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  City  Gas-light. 

And  that’s  why  it  leaves  only 
one-tenth  as  much  poisonous  Car¬ 
bonic  Acid  in  the  air  of  a  room  after 
it,  to  be  breathed  and  rebreathed  by 
the  people  in  that  room,  in  place  of 
the  life-giving  Oxygen  consumed. 

Moreover,  that’s  why  it  is  one- 
third  cheaper  than  even  Kerosene 
Light  from  the  best  lamps  yet  in¬ 
vented,  when  once  installed. 

*  * 

A  good  24  candle-power  Kero¬ 
sene  Lamp  will  bum  a  12-cent  gallon 
of  Kerosene  in  five  nights,  if  lighted 
four  hours  a  night. 

That  would  make  it  cost  three- 
fifths  of  a  £'°nt  per  hour,  or  $8. 76  a 
year,  for  Kerosene  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  broken  lamps,  chimneys, 
new  wicks  and  the  everlasting  labor 
and  risk  of  cleaning  them. 

A  24  candle-power  Acetylene 
Light  will  cost  you  a  third  less  than 
that — or  two-f  ftlis  of  a  cent  per  hour. 

This  I  will  agree  to  prove. 

That  means  only  $5.84  per 
year,  as  against  S8.76  per  year,  if 
used  the  same  number  of  hours  for 
365  nights. 

And,  there’s  less  work  needed 
for  fifty  Acetylene  Lights  than  for 
one  single  Kerosene  Lamp,  with  far 
less  danger,  as  the  insurance  records 
prove. 

That’s  a  matter  well  worth  your 
consideration — the  comparative 
danger , 

*  * 

Over  two  million  people  in 
America  now  use  Acetylene  Light. 

Yet  the  Insurance  Records  show 
that  there  were  only  four  fires  from 
it  in  the  year. 

The  same  authority  shows  that 
there  were  8,222  fires  from  Kerosene 
and  Gasoline  during  the  same  year. 

And  the  Insurance  Records  can’t 
afford  to  lie. 

If  you  will  tell  me  how  many 
rooms  there  are  in  your  house,  I’ll 
tell  you  about  how  much  it  would 
cost  to  install  a  Generator  and  Piping 
complete  to  light  your  home  with 
that  safest,  clearest,  whitest,  clean¬ 
est,  coolest  and  most  beautiful  of  all 
Reading  Lights — Acetylene  Gas. 

*  * 

I  have  also  got  a  wee  bit  of  a 
book  that’s  plumb  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  Lighting  in  general,  and  I 
think  you  ought  to  have  it. 

Its  title  is  “  Sunlight-on-Tap,” 
and  it  incidentally  tells  about  some 
experiments  made  by  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  last  year,  on  Plant-growing 
by  night,  under  Acetylene  Light 
instead  of  natural  Sunlight. 

Write  for  a  copy  to-day  and 
tell  me  how  many  rooms  you’ve  got. 

Just  address  me  as  “Acetylene 
H.  Jones,”  2  Adams  Street,  Chicago, 
Ill. 


MAKE  EVERY  DAY 
COUNT- 

no  matter  how 
bad  the  weather 
You  cannot 
afford  to  be 
without  a 
TOWER’S 
WATERPROOF 
OILED  SUIT 
,OR  SLICKER 

When  you  buy 
look  for  the 

SIGN  OF  THE  FISH 
towers 

A  J  TOWER  CO.  BOSTON  USA 
'TOWER  CANADIAN  CO  LTO  TORONTO  CAN 


lAi^ll  DRILLING  & 

ff  611  PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  1 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO*  TIFFIN*  OHIO. 


VERY  LOW  COLONIST  RATES 
TO  PACIFIC  COAST  VIA 
NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD. 

Daily  until  October  31st,  the  NICKEL 
PLATE  ROAD  will  sell  special  one-way 
Colonist  tickets  at  greatly  reduced  rates 
to  all  points  in  California,  Washington 
and  Oregon.  Good  on  all  trains,  and  in 
tourist  sleepers.  Write  R.  E.  PAYNE, 
General  Agent,  291  Main  St,,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  or  call  on  A.  W.  ECCLESTONE, 
D.  P.  A.,  385  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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Mrs.  Spraker  Talks. 

“Going  to  iron?"  I  asked,  as  Mrs. 
Spraker  pushed  a  flat-iron  to  the  front 
of  the  stove  and  brought  out  her  board. 

“She  shook  her 'head.  “I’m  going  to 
make  some  sheets.”  she  said,  and  I 


5420  Fancy  Blouse  Waist. 


32  to  40  bust- 

watched  her  in  silence  as  she  brought  out 
the  cotton  cloth  and  began  to  unfold  it. 

“I  get  them  to  tear  the  sheets  off  for 
me  at  the  store,”  she  said.  “They  can  do 
it  easier  than  I  can,  and  it  saves  me  the 
trouble  of  measuring.” 

She  laid  one  of  the  unhemmed  sheets 
on  the  ironing  board,  and  with  the  flat- 
iron,  which  was  now  hot,  she  turned  the 
hem  rapidly  and  deftly.  “I  may  be  old- 
fashioned,”  she  said,  “but  I  do  like  a  nar¬ 
row  hem  at  the  bottom  best,  and  at  the 
top  I  like  a  good  wide  one.”  She  took  a 
cardboard  measure  from  her  work-basket 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  sheet  pressed 
a  wide  hem. 

“How  quickly  you  do  it,”  I  said. 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  “much  quicker 
than  I  could  sew  it,  and  I  save  time  in 
not  having  to  pull  out  bastings,  too.”  She 
put  the  iron  back  on  the  stove,  and  seat¬ 
ing  herself  at  the  machine  stitched  the 
hems  swiftly.  Three  sheets  she  hemmed 
in  this  way,  then  sewed  over  and  over  the 
ends  of  the  wide  hems. 

“There,”  she  said,  when  this  was  done, 
“three  sheets  made.  I  won’t  have  to 
make  any  more  for  two  years,  I’m  so 
well  stocked.” 

“I’ve  heard  it  said  that  if  you  make 
two  every  year  you  never  will  run  short.” 


“I  know,  but  1  make  three  for  two 
years  and  then  skip  a  year ;  it  amounts 
to  the  same  thing.  You  see,  it  takes  three 
sheets  to  keep  a  bed  going,  and  when  I 
begin  to  use  these  heavy  unbleached 
sheets  I  want  to  keep  them  on  all  the 
time.” 

“You  believe  in  the  unbleached  sheet¬ 
ing?” 

“I  certainly  do.  I  prefer  to  do  my  own 
wearing  out  of  things  and  get  the  good 
of  them.  Bleached  sheeting  is  partly 
worn  out  when  you  get  it.  Besides,  these 
will  bleach  out  pretty  soon.” 

“And  you  get  the  double  width  sheet¬ 
ing?” 


1  like  ’em  so  they'll  turn  over  good  at  the 
top  and  keep  the  blankets  clean,  and  tuck 
in  good  at  the  bottom  so  as  not  to  pull 
out.  A  short  sheet  is  an  abomination." 

“And  how  wide  do  you  have  them,” 

“Two  yards  and  a  quarter,  and  it’s  none 
too  wide.  I  like  to  tuck  the  lower  sheet 
in  so  that  it  is  good  and  tight  and 
smooth.” 

“I’m  going  to  write  this  down  so  as 
not  to  forget  it  the  next  time  I  have  to 
make  sheets,”  I  said,  as  I  arose  to  go 
home.  susan  b.  robbins. 
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No  matter  how  good  your 
lamp,  a  Macbeth  chimney 
makes  it  better. 

They  are  made  to  fit,  and 
do  not  break  from  heat. 

My  lamp-chimneys  offer 
the  only  practical  remedy  for 
all  lamp-ills- — good  glass  prop- 


Mrs.  Spraker  looked  at  me  over  the 
tops  of  her  glasses  and  her  lips  tight¬ 
ened.  “I  rather  think  I  do,”  she  said 
crisply.  “If  I  should  be  cast  away  on  a 
desert  island  or  had  to  serve  a  term  in 
prison  I  might  possibly  sew  up  sheets  but 
I  can’t  imagine  any  other  circumstances 
where  I’d  do  such  a  thing.  There’s  too 
much  else  in  this  world  that’s  worth  do¬ 
ing  to  waste  time  and  eyesight  that  way. 
Why,  in  the  time  it  has  taken  me  to  make 
these  three  sheets  I  might  possiblv  have 
sewed  up  half  a  seam  of  one  and  now 


5434  Boy’s  Russian  Suit, 
2  to  G  years. 


these  are  all  done.  Oh,  I  know  all  the 
arguments  about  turning  sheets,  but  1 
find  that  mine  get  pretty  well  worn  out 
all  over  before  I  get  through  with  them.” 

“How  much  cloth  do  you  get  for  a 
sheet?”  I  asked. 

“Three  yards.” 

“That’s  awfully  long.” 

She  nodded.  “They  shrink  some,  and 


The  round  yoke  waist  shown  is  a  very 
pretty  style,  especially  for  girlish  figures. 
There  is  a  lining  which  is  fitted  to  the 
figure,  and  the  waist  itself  consists  of 
the  front,  backs  and  yoke.  The  front  is 
cut  to  form  extensions  and  both  front 
and  backs  are  laid  in  one  box  plait  at 
each  shoulder  while  the  trimming  straps 
are  arranged  under  those  extensions  and 
under  the  upper  portions.  The  sleeves 
are  the  prevailing  ones  that  are  moder¬ 
ately  full  and  can  be  finished  at  the  el¬ 
bows  with  bands  or  extended  to  the  wrists 
as  may  be  liked.  The  quantity  of  mate¬ 
rial  required  for  the  medium  size  is  31/? 
yards  21,  3 yards  27  or  \7/%  yards  44 
inches  wide  with  *4  yard  of  all-over  lace 
for  the  yoke,  1  yard  when  long  sleeves 
are  used,  /2  yard  of  silk  for  the  bands. 
The  pattern  5429  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32, 
34,  36,  38  and  40-inch  bust  measure ; 
price  10  cents. 

The  attractive  Russian  suit  shown  is 
made  with  blouse  and  knickerbockers. 
The  blouse  consists  of  fronts  and  back 
and  is  closed  well  to  the  left  side  and 
held  in  position  by  the  belt  which  is 
slipped  under  straps  at  the  under-arm 
seams.  The  sleeves  are  tucked  at  the 
wrists,  the  tucks  giving  the  effect  of  box 
plaits.  The  knickerbockers  fit  smoothly 
over  the  hips  while  the  leg  portions  are 
comfortably  full  and  are  drawn  up  at 
the  knees  by  means  of  elastic  inserted  in 
the  hem.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  (4  years)  is 
3)4  yards  27,  2/2  yards  36  or  2  yards  44 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  5434  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  boys  of  2,  4  and  6  years  of 
age ;  price  10  cents. 


erly  made.  That's  why  they 
make  good  lamps  better. 

My  Index  is  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


TELEPHONES 

AND  LINE  MATERIAL  FOR 

FARMERS'  LINES 

so  simple  you  can  build  your  own  line. 
Instruction  book  and  price  list  free.  The 

Williams  Telephone  &  Supply  Co. 
78  Central  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 


BY  USING  THE 

Rochester  Radiator 

Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace. 
Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 
or  money  refunded. 

Write  for  booklet  on  heating  homes. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 
39  Farnaee  8t.,  Rochester,  N\  Y. 


Price  from 
$•2.00  to 
$12.00 

For  hard  or 
soft  coa  I, 
wood  or  gas. 


CORNED  BEEF 

We-use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing  but 
the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUALITY. 
Everybody  orders  again,  as  the  CORNED  BEEF  is  as 
we  represent.  Write  for  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Simpson  -  Eddystone 

Silver  Greys 

An  almost  limitless  variety  of  artis¬ 
tic  patterns — enough  for  every  taste 
and  fancy. 

Desirable  for  dresses  at  any  time 
of  year. 

Printed  in  absolutely  fast,  color  on 
fabrics  of  enduring  texture. 

Ask  your  dealer /or 
Simfison-Eddystone  Silver  Greys. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


Tbd  Cddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


A  YEAR  S  FREE  TRIAL 

The  very  kind  of  a  stove  every  one  wants,  but  some  feel  that  they  can  hardly  afford  to  buy 
such  stoves.  These  are  not  cheaply  constructed  stoves  bought  or  made  up  to  sell  at  a  cut  price. 

We  are  selling  the  regular  Gold  Coin  Stoves,  that  are  well  known  to  be  standard  high  grade 
stoves  and  which  we  have  made  for  nearly  fifty  years.  There  are  no  better  or  more  thoroughly  up- 
to-date  stoves  made.  Every  part  is  made  right  in  our  own  factory.  Every  convenience  is  included; 
our  designs  are  from  experts  in  construction;  the  Stelliform  Grate  (our  own  patent)  saves  much  in 
fuel  and  trouble.  Our  ranges  are  famous  for  their  uniform  baking  qualities;  they  have  accur= 
ate  oven  thermometers  for  convenient  guidance;  the  very  best  quality  of  materials,  that  makes  these 
stoves  last  a  life  time,  is  used;  and  every  stove  is  handsomely  ornamented.  There  is  no  stove  that 
looks  better,  is  made  better  or  is  more  highly  endorsed,  and  you  can  afford  these  stoves  for  we 
are  selling  direct  from  our  factory  to  you,  just  as  we  would  to  a  dealer,  these  same 

GOLD  COIN  stoves 
at  Wholesale  Prices 


FREIGHT 

PAID 

Our  Oven 
Thermometers 
Make 

Good  Baking 
Easy 


No  extra  charge  for  our 

Patent  Stelliform  Grate 


It  saves  fuel  and  grate  trouble 

The  Goi.d  Coin  Stove  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. — Gentlemen:  I  have  a  Gold  Coin  Range  which  I  have 
had  in  constant  use  for  18  years.  It  is  all  right  yet,  but  I  now  need  two  stoves.  I  inclose  check  for 
another  Gold  Coin  Range,  No.  739.  Yours  truly,  ARTHUR  T.  BENSON,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 

The  Gold  Coin  Stove  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. — Gentlemen :  Mrs.  Bowtell  says  our  Gold  Coin  is  a  perfect 
range  in  every  respect— the  best  she  has  ever  used — and  we  have  paid  $50  heretofore,  it  is  exhibited  to  all 
callers  as  she  would  exhibit  a  piano.  1  also  want  to  thank  you  for  the  honorable  way  that  you  have  treated 
me.  If  I  should  need  anything  further  in  your  line,  1  certainly  shall  write  you.  You  may  refer  any  one  to 
me  who  wants  to  know  what  we  think  of  the  Gold  Coin  Stoves.  H.  F.  BOWTELL,  Barre  Plains,  Mass. 


iW^The  stove  you  select  is  sent  on  a  year’s  approval,  safe  delivery  guaranteed,  freight 
paid,  your  choice  of  latest  designs  and  appliances,  all  handsomely  ornamented,  highly 
polished,  ready  to  put  in  your  home.  Every  stove  is  sent  direct  from  our  factory  at 
exactly  dealer’s  cost  (which  saves  you  $5  to  $25  on  a  stove.)  Use  it  right  along  and 
if  at  any  time  within  a  year  it  isn’t  perfectly  satisfactory  to  you  we  will  return  your  full 
purchase  price,  take  the  stove  back  and  pay  freight  both  ways.  The  first  thing  for  you 

Write  for  our  ILLUSTRATED  STOVE  BOOK— FREE 

Do  this  right  away.  The  book  will  show  you  a  full  line  of  Gold  Coin  Ranges  and  Heating  Stoves.  You  can  select  the  style  and  price  you  prefer  and  learn  all  about  the 
stoves  before  you  order.  There  is  no  offer  made  anywhere  else  to  equal  this  for  a  standard  trade-marked  stove  of  such  high  grade.  Send  for  the  Stove  book  now. 

THE  GOLD  COIN  STOVE  COMPANY,  3  Oak  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y.  (Successor  to  Bussey  and  McLeod — Estab.  i860) 
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MARKETS 

Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  September  8,  1906,  wholesale  unless 
otherwise  specified.  The  prices  of  grain, 
butter,  cheese  and  eggs  are  based  on  the 
transactions  of  the  Produce  and  Mercantile 
exchanges,  with  such  revision  as  outside 
deals  noted  appear  to  warrant.  Prices  of 
other  products  are  from  reports  of  dealers, 
inquiries  and  observations  of  sales  in  the 
various  market  sections. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  for  export  —  @  77% 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth  ins.  —  (a)  83 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @  58 

Oats  .  —  (a)  49 

Rye  .  —  @  56  y2 


GRASS  SEEDS. 


Retail  prices  for  best  quality  at 

Timothy,  bu.  of  45  lbs . 

Blue  Grass,  bu.  of  14  lbs . 

Orchard  Grass.  14  lbs . 

New  York. 

_  2.50 

Red  Top,  30  lbs . 

Alfalfa,  lb . 

Medium  Red  Clover,  lb.  . . . 

HAY. 

No.  1  . 

@18.00 

@17.00 

@15.00 

@17.00 

@15.00 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Clover,  mixed  . 

Clover  . 

STRAW. 

Long  rye  . 

Short  and  oat . 

@13.00 

@10.00 

MILK. 


New  York  Exchange  price  $1.41  per  40 
quart  can,  netting  2%  cents  per  quart  to 
26-cent  zone  shippers  who  have  no  extra 
station  charges. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  finest  . 

Extras  . 

Seconds  and  firsts . 

Lower  grades  . 

State  Dairy,  best . 

Under  grades  . 

Imitation  Creamery  . . 

Factory  . 

Renovated  . 

Packing  Stock  . 


—  @ 
24  %@ 
20  @ 

—  1 

17  @ 

18%  @ 


15  @ 

15  @ 

14  %@ 


25% 
24  % 
23% 


19 

23 

21 

21 

18 

21 

17 


CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy . 

Fair  to  good . 

Lower  grades  . 

Skims  . 


—  @ 
12%  @ 
10  @ 
3  @ 


12% 

12% 

11% 

8 


EGGS. 


Selected,  white,  fancy .  28  @  — 

White,  good  to  choice .  26  @  27 

Mixed  colors,  extra .  25  @  26 

Lower  grades  .  14  @  18 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice,  bushel . 2.85  @2.90 

Fair  to  good . 2.50  @2.80 

Medium,  choice  .  —  Co)  1.70 

Common  to  good . 1.40  (ft  1.60 

Pea,  choice  . 1.55  @  — 

Fair  to  good . . . 1.40  @1.50 

Red  kidney,  choice . 3.12%  @3.15 

Fair  to  good* . 2.75  @3.05 

White  kidney,  choice . 3.05  @3.15 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 1.55  @  — 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice .  15  @  17 

Common  to  fair .  11  (ft  12 

German  crop  .  27  @  30 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples.  Evap.,  1905,  best,  per  lb  10  @  11 

Evaporated.  Arkansas,  new.  7  @  7% 

Evap.,  State,  new .  6%@  — 

Chops,  1905,  per  100  lbs... 2.30  @2.50 

Cores  and  skins,  1905,  per 

100  lbs . 2.25  @2.50 

Cherries,  1906,  lb .  15  (ft  16 

Huckleberries.  1905  .  13  @  — 

Raspberries,  1905  .  27  @  — 

Blackberries,  1906  .  10  @  — 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Duchess,  choice,  bbl..2.25 

Alexander  . 2.25 

Wealthy  . 2.25 

Maiden  Blush  . 2.25 

Holland  Pippins  . 2.25 

Fall  Pippin  . 2.25 

Gravenstein  . 2.25 

Open  heads,  good  to  choice.  1.50 
Open  heads,  poor  to  fair...  75 

Pears,  Bartlett,  bbl . 2.00 

Seckel  . 2.00 

Clairgeau  . 1.50 

Anjou  . 1.50 

Sheldon  . 1.50 

Flemish  Beauty  . 1.25 

Tyson  . 1.50 

Le  Conte  . 1-50 

Common  sorts,  per  bbl . 1.00 

Plums,  State,  8-lb.  basket....  20 
Prunes,  State,  8-lb  basket...  40 
Peaches,  Western  Maryland  & 

W.  Virginia,  carrier . 1.50 

Western  Maryland  &  West 

Virginia,  basket  .  50 

Pennsylvania,  carrier  . 1.50 

Pennsylvania,  half-bushel...  50 

Jersey,  basket  .  50 

Up-river,  2-bkt.  crate . T.25 

Up-river,  basket  .  40 

Pine  Island,  carrier . 2.00 

Pine  Island,  basket .  75 

State,  carrier  . 2.00 

State,  basket  .  75 

Grapes  Up-river,  Niagara,  case  75 
Up-river,  Delaware,  case...  75 
Up-river,  Concord  &  Worden 

carrier  .  70 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl... 5. 00 

Cape  Cod,  crate . 2.00 

Huckleberries,  quart .  6 

Muskmelons,  Colorado,  stand¬ 
ard  crate  . 2.00 

Colorado,  pony  crate . 1.25 

Oklahoma,  standard  crate.. 2. 00 

Oklahoma,  pony  crate . 1.25 

Watermelons,  Va.,  via  steamer, 

100  . 3.00 

Del.  and  Md„  100 . 10.00 

Rail  receipts,  carload . 75.00 

VEGETABLES. 


(ft  3.25 
@3.25 
@2.75 
(ft  3.00 
@3.25 
(a  3.25 
@2.50 
@1.25 
@3.50 
@3.25 
@2.00 
@2.00 
(a  2.00 
@2.00 
@2.00 
@2.00 
@1.50 
@  30 
@  50 

@3.00 


@1.25 
@2.25 
01  1.00 
(ft  1 .35 


@1.75 

@1.25 


(ft  3.00 
(ft  1 .50 
@3.00 
@1.00 


@  85 

@  DO 


@  75 
(ft  6.00 
@2.25 
@  12 


@2.50 

@1.75 

@2.50 

@1.75 

@9.00 

@20.00 

@175.00 


Meat  Inspection  Law. — If  the  inspection 
of  meat-producing  animals  at  Chicago  is  put 
into  competent  and  unbiased  hands  the  effect 
will  not  make  any  material  difference  in  the 
demand  or  price  of  live  stock.  I  think  Mr. 
Thompson  and  his  committee  who  went  to 
Washington  for  conference  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  will  so  map  a  plan  if 
adopted  that  all  interested,  from  the  pro¬ 
ducer  to  the  consumer,  will  be  satisfied,  and 
that  business  can  be  conducted  by  the  seller 
and  commission  men  in  a  way  that  no  one 
will  be  the  loser  thereby. 

Illinois.  LA  FAYETTE  FUNK. 


Best  Rural  Mail  Box  Made 


A  ffpnls 

Wutod 

in  every  town, 


The  “Hessler”  is 
made  of  steel,  18 
in.  long,  634  in. 
diameter,  coated 
with  aluminum 
bronze.  Cover  is 
self  closing  and 
self  latching.  Ab¬ 
solutely  weather 

Sr  oof.  Signal 
ed.  Fitted  with 
brass  lock  and  key. 
Write  for  descriptive  circular. 


H.  E.  HESSLER  CO.,  201  Butternut  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


GILSON 


CASOLI  N  E 
&.  ALCOHOL 


ENGINE 


Sent 

on 

Free 

Trial 


A  Boy  or  Girl  can  run  it  Send  for  catalogue 

GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 
SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY 
SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 


130  Park  St. 


Appl  es,  Pears, 

Peaches.  Plums  and  all  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
Fancy  eggs  and  choice  farm  products.  Write  us 
what  you  have  to  offer.  Top  prices  for  choice  goods. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  N.Y. 

D|  C  AOE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Oom- 
I  LLMOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  Little  1  2th  St.,  New  York. 


150  Acres  Plateau  Land 

in  the  Middle  South  for  sale.  Address 

J.  A,  MCKEE,  Kingsville,  Kentucky. 


COR 

*  mi 


EXCHANGE-Two  desirable  Beach  Lots,  25 
miles  south  of  Boston,  for  small  country  place 


or  “Abandoned  Farm,”  in  Connecticut  or  Massa¬ 
chusetts  preferred.  For  full  particulars,  address 
Post  Office  Box  195,  Needham,  Mass. 


II 1/  A  |t|  “P  ET  O  anywhere,  to  rent  a  good  dairy 
“  “I"  *  farm  furnished  with  10  or  15 

good  cows  and  necessary  tools  to  operate,  for  *3  share. 
Address  GEO.  WHETSON,  P.  O.  Box  718  Sebring,  O. 


POSITION  AS  FARM  MANAGER  where  re- 
*  suits  are  looked  for  and  appreciated  by  business 
farmer  who  knows  and  attends  to  his  business,  dairy¬ 
ing,  poultry,  vegetable  and  general  farming. 

“COM PEI' ENT”  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Married  Sawyer  and  Married  Farmer 
witli  furniture:  single  farm  hand. 
CARRINGTON  PHELPS,  North  Colebrook,  Conn. 


WANTED- Single  man  to  drive  team,  strictly 
•’  temperate,  good  habits.  LEONARD- KURTZ, 
70  Greenwood  Street,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


Potatoes,  L.  I.,  bbl . 

Jersey,  bbl . 

Jersey,  bag  . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  S'n  yellow,  bbl, 

Jersey,  No.  1,  half-bid . 

Jersey,  No.  2,  half-bbl . 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 

Beets,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Cabbage.  L.  I.  &  Jersey.  100.  . 
Cucumbers.  Jersey  &  L.  I.,  bbl. 

Rockland  Co.,  bbl . 

State  &  Western,  bbl . 

State  &  Western,  basket. . . 

Boston,  box  . 

Cucumber  Pickles,  1,000 . 

Barrel  . 

State,  bushel-basket  . 

Corn,  nearby.  100 . 

Celery,  Michigan,  dozen . 

Jersey,  dozen  . 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  bbl . 

Fancy  up-State,  bbl . 

Eggplants,  Jersey,  bbl . 

Lima  Beans,  half-bbl.  bkt.  .  . 

Lettuce,  nearby,  bbl . 

W’n  N.  Y.,  per  2  dozen  box. 

Onions,  Conn.,  white,  bbl.... 

Connecticut,  red  . 

Connecticut,  yellow  . 

State  &  W'n,  white,  crate  — 

Orange  Co.,  white,  hag. . . . 

Orange  Co.,  red,  hag . 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag.... 

Peppers,  red,  bbl . 

Green,  barrel  . 

Pumpkins,  barrel  . 

Peas,  W’n  N.  Y..  basket . 

Western  N.  Y.,  bag . 

String  Beans,  Jersey,  basket. . 

Squash,  Marrow,  hbl-crate.  .  . . 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl . 

Tomatoes,  nearby,  bu.  box.... 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens  . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters  . 

Turkeys .  14 

Spring  ducks,  lb . 

Ducks,  pair  .  50 

Geese,  pair  . 

Pigeons  .  20 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  old  . 

Spring,  fancy  .  30 

Spring  chickens,  fancy .  21 

Fair  to  good .  14 

Fowls  .  1 2  %  @ 

Ducks,  Spring  .  10 

Geese  . .18 

Squabs,  best  . 

Lower  grades . 1.25 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4.50 

Bulls  . 2.50 

Cows  . 1 .25 

Calves  . 5-00 

Sheep  . 3.50 

Lambs  .  c 

Hogs  . 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 


@2.00 

@1.75 

@1.40 

.1.00 

@2.50 

1.00 

@1.25 

50 

@  60 

12 

@  18 

,  50 

@  75 

1.00 

@1.50 

4.00 

@6.00 

1.00 

@2.00 

75 

@1.25 

75 

@  1 .50 

50 

@  75 

1 .00 

@1.25 

1.00 

@2.00 

75 

@1.50 

,  50 

@  75 

75 

@1.50 

15 

@  40 

10 

@  35 

75 

@2.00 

4.00 

@8.00 

1.00 

@1.50 

1.00 

@1.75 

50 

@  75 

50 

@2.00 

2.50 

@3.25 

@2.50 

1.50 

@2.50 

75 

@1.25 

@3.00 

.  75 

@1.75 

1 .00 

@2.00 

1 .00 

@1.50 

75 

@1.00 

75 

@  — 

2.00 

@2.50 

@2.00 

30 

@  75 

50 

@1.00 

50 

(ft  1 .25 

40 

@1.00 

@  13 

— 

@  14 

— 

@  9 

14 

@  — 

12 

@  13 

50 

@  80 

90 

@1.50 

20 

@  — 

RY. 

11 

@  13 

30 

@  — 

21 

@  22 

14 

@  1 9 

12% 

(ft  14 

10 

(ft  12 

IS 

@  20 

@3.25 

@2.50 

@5.75 

@  3.85 

(ft  4.00 

@8.75 

@5.00 

@9.00 

6.50 

L,S. 

@7.00 

Prices  for  ton  lots;  smaller  quantities 
proportionately  higher.  The  decided  advance 
in  nitrate  of  soda  is  due  in  part  to  the 
earthquake  in  Chili  and  the  export  duty 
placed  on  this  substance  by  the  Chilean 
government  as  a  revenue  measure,  and  also 
to  the  increased  demand,  owing  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  nitrate  of  soda  by  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives  in 
place  of  nitrate  of  potash.  Dealers  are  now 
paying  more  in  1,000  ton  lots  on  board 
ship  than  the  price  they  charged  a  year  ago 
for  single  tons  f.-  o.  b.  New  York.  The 
market  is  very  unsettled,  and  changes  may 
occur  at  any  time. 


SQUABS 


are  raised  in  one  months 
bring  big  prices.  Money 
makers  for  poultrymen, 
farmers,  women. 

Send  for  our  Free  Book  and  learn  this 
rich  industry.  Correspondence  inviteddWl 
Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co., 

335  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


€GS  FROH  BONE 

Green  cut  bone  doubles  egg  yield.  More  fertilo 
eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  early  broilers,  heavy  fowls. 

M«UI|IC  LATEST  MODEL 

in /t ran  o  bone  cutter 

10  days  free  trial.  No  money  In  advance.  Send  It 
back  at  ourexpenseifyou  don’t  likeit.  Cat’lgfree. 

F.  W.MANN  CO.,  Box  15»Mllford,  Knit 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  —  To  learn  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STREET. 


IDEAL  ALUMINUM  LEC  BAND 

To  Mark  Chickens.  Cheapest  and  Best 
12  for  15c.,  25— 30c.,  50-50C.,  100-75C. 

FRANK  MYERS,  Mfr..  Box  59  Freiport,  III, 


SEPTEMBER 
IN  THE 

ADIRONDACKS 

No  finer  place  can  be  found  than 
the  Adirondacks  in  September. 

The  air  is  cool  and  bracing,  the 
scenery  beautiful  and  the  sense  of 
perfect  rest  that  comes  with  the  night 
is  delightful. 

This  wonderful  region  is  reached 
from  all  directions  by  the 


••AMERICA’S  GREATEST  RAILROAD.’- 

For  a  copy  of  “The  Adirondack  Mountains  and 
How  to  Reach  Them,”  send  a  two-cent  stamp  to 
George  H.  Daniels,  Manager  General  Advertising 
Department,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 

C.  F.  DALY, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 

NEW  YORK. 


#  15,000  FERRETS, 

illustrated  ferret  book  published.  48  pages 
°f  practical  experience  from  a  life  study 
~  9  of  these  useful  little  animals,  telling  how 

to  successfully  breed  and  work  ferrets,  how  ferrets 
clear  buildings  of  rats,  drive  rabbits  from  burrows. 
Price  list  free.  SAMUEL  FARNSWORTH,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


MAN  OR 
WOMAN 


wanted  to  travel,  distribute 
samples  and  employ  agents.  $18 
a  week,  expenses  advanced.  Lo- 
_  cal  manager  and  canvassers  also. 

ZIEGLER  CO.,  270  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 


O.  I.  C.  SWINE,  all  ages,  at  reasonable  prices. 
VAN  DOREN  BROS.,  Lysander,  Onon.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

and  ewes,  yearlings  and  Iambs;  $10 cash  for  rams,  $8 
ewes;  full  blood,  but  not  eligible  to  registration.  Ad¬ 
dress  IRA  II.  HASBROUCK,  Box  987,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


bloobdeof  WOODLANDS  FARM 

Largest  Utility  Poultry  Plant  in  America. 

If  you  wish  to  head  your  breeding  pen  with  one  of 
the  cocks  that  headed  our  choice  breeding  pens  this 
year,  here  is  a  chance  to  do  so;  a  chance  to  produce 
pullets  that  will  lay  200  eggs.  We  are  doing  it, 
and  will  give  others  a  chance  to  do  the  same.  Even 
with  our  30,800  square  feet  of  floor  space  we  shall  find 
it  impossible  to  bouse  the  thousands  of  pullets  we 
have  in  our  colony  bouses,  and  will  be  compelled  to 
sell  3,000  hens  and  pullets,  100  cocks  and  400  cockerels. 


*1.50  to  $  3.00 
112.50  to!!  5.00 
113.00  to  1 11 5.011 
$3.00  to  $10.00 


PRICES. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hens  .  . 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 
S.  0.  White  Leghorn  Cocks  .  . 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 
Same  prices  for  White  Wyandottes  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  All  these  birds  are  from  our  great 
laying  strains.  A  few  extra  choice  selected  cock¬ 
erels  and  pullets,  from  ancestors  with  un¬ 
usual  trap-nest  record,  $10.00  to  $25.00  each. 


WOODLANDS  FARM, 

Lee  T.  Hallock,  Prop.,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 


00 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  three, 
r  four  and  five  months  old  at  50c,  75c  and  $1.00 
Also  a  few  cockerels  and  yearling  hens.  One 

/  x _ _ 1.  _  T_. _ 1...  d*OC  AO 


BUFF  PLYMOUTH  COCKERELS 

For  Sale.  March  and  April  hatch.  $1  to  $2  if  taken 
at  once.  Also,  a  limited  number  of  Buff  Rock  Hens 
at  $1  each.  HOWARD  SUTTON,  Fairmount,  N.  .1 . 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys. 


DEVIN  nilPVt  Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  Fall 
rklVIll  UUUIVv  show  birds  from  yards  contain¬ 
ing  First  Prize  pair  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  1905,  also 
many  other  wiuuers.  Let  us  know  your  wants,  $1.00 
to  $3.00  each.  WALTER  McEWAN,  Lauder¬ 
dale  Farm,  Loudonville,  Albany  Co.,  N  Y. 


EDWARD  G.  NOONAN,  m7Sn'a.a> 

Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Poultry.  Priees  reasonable. 


COR  SALE— High  bred  White  Wyandotte  Pullets, 
*  Cockerels,  Hens  and  Cocks  at  honest  prices.  Also 
Pekin  Ducks.  E.  F.  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Cockerels  and 
Pullets,  five  mouths  old,  $1.00  each.  Catalogue  free. 
I  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Var's  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book,  10c. 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box 8,  Telford, Pa. 


BO  A  C  Breeders  of  high  class 
A*  M  t  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
FARM  White  Leghorn  Chickens 
l  Minn ;  and  Mam  mo  tli  Pekiu 
Moui  Rnnhollo  N  Y  Ducks,  winners  of  22  rib- 

IlCn  nUUItllC,  111  li  Dons  at  last  Madison 
Square  Garden  and  Poughkeepsie  shows.  Special 
bargain  prices  during  the  Summer  and  early  Fall  of 
mated  pens  of  10  yearling  hens  and  one  selected  coek- 
eral  of  a  fine  breed,  Single  or  Rose  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  $15.00  per  pen.  1,000  laying  pullets  now 
ready.  Choice  mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  for  breeding, 
$1  each  for  any  number.  Selected  breeders.  $1 .50  each. 


Nitrate  of  soda,  ton .  —  @54.00 

Muriate  of  potash,  2,016  lbs..  —  @41.85 

Sulphate  of  potash,  2,016  lbs.  —  @48.15 

Dried  blood  .  —  @53.00 

Kainit  .  —  @11.00 

Acid  phosphate  .  —  @11.00 

Basic  slag,  2,016  lbs .  —  @17.55 

Peruvian  guano,  Chincha .  —  @40.50 

Lobos  .  —  @30.00 

Ground  bone,  3  per  cent  am. ; 

54%  per  cent  bone  phos. .  .  —  @26.50 

Copper  sulphate,  bbl.  lots.  lb.  —  @  6% 
Sulphur  flowers,  bbl.  lots....  —  @  2% 
Water  glass,  bbl.  lots .  —  @  2 


CCDDCTC  Raised  in  small  lots  are  strong  and 
renne  Id  healthy.  Warranted  good  rat  and 
rabbit  hunters.  Descriptive  circular  and  price  list 
free.  Shady  Lawn  Ferret  Farm,  New  London,  Ohio. 


SPORTING  AND  PET  DOGS, 

Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine.  Pigeons, 
Ferrets  and  Rabbits.  Eight 
cents  for  fifty  page  illustrated 
catalogue. 

C.  G.  LLOYDT, 
Dept.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 


(COLLIE  PUPS,  Shropshire  Rams.  Buff  Orpington 
and  Barred  Rock  Chickens.  Stock  right,  prices 
right.  W.  A.  LOTHERS,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


Cox  Hounds— Pedigreed  trained  Hounds  and  Pups. 

Reliable  Trained  Coon  Hounds.  Rabbit  and  Wolf 
Hounds.  Squirrel  Dogs.  D.  Hopkins,  Imboden,  Ark. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind, 
also  Ferrets.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa, 


At  your  drugg] 


1906. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

On  page  642  F.  C.  C.  gives  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  some  of  the  items  of  labor 
in  connection  with  the  poultry  business 
requiring  physical  strength.  I  am  glad  to 
see  the  attention  of  persons  in  poor 
health,  who  are  considering  the  question 
of  turning  to  poultry  as  a  means  of  live¬ 
lihood,  directed  to  this  side  of  the  story. 
It  is  hardly  fair,  however,  to  allow  that 
article  to  pass  without  further  sifting  of 
the  facts  presented.  I  showed  the  arti¬ 
cle  to  the  Deacon,  whose  good  sense  on 
most  subjects  will  be  remembered  by 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

“What  about  that  dead  lift  of  60  tons 
made  by  Mr.  Cosgrove?” 

“Why,”  said  he,  “that  reminds  me  of 
the  Irishman  who  used  to  come  to  my 
father’s  grist  mill  when  I  was  a  boy.  He 
bought  a  lot  of  new  bags  that  would  hold 
three  bushels  of  grain.  He  came  to  mill 
one  day  with  four  bushels  of  corn,  having 
three  bushels  in  one  bag  and  one  in  the 
other.  Complaining  that  his  new  bags 
were  too  big,  as  he  lifted  it  out  of  the 
sleigh.  Father  asked  him  why  he  did  not 
put  half  in  each  bag.  ‘Faith,  I  niver 
thought  of  that,’  said  Mike.” 

The  Deacon  allows  that  while  Mr.  Cos¬ 
grove  may  buy  his  grain,  etc.,  in  100- 
pound  bags,  a  person  in  poor  health  could 
buy  it  nearly  or  quite  as  cheaply  and 
have  it  put  up  in  packages  of  50  pounds 
each,  or  even  less,  at  most  feed  stores. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  often  bought 
grain  put  up  in  this  way.  Our  35  colony 
houses  require  a  bigger  load  of  grain 
than  we  usually  draw  at  once  in  our  hilly 
country,  if  I  put  a  full  bag  in  each  house. 
By  leaving  my  order  and  bags  a  day  in 
advance  I  get  it  put  up  in  bushel  lots, 
so  that  one  load  will  place  a  supply  in 
all  the  houses.  They  even  mix  several 
kinds  of  grain  for  me  and  bag  it  in  this 
way  when  desired.  Most  feed  dealers  in 
the  Deacon’s  locality  keep  a  delivery 
wagon,  and  would  be  glad  to  deliver 
grain,  etc.,  right  into  the  bins  of  a  person 


in  poor-  health,  at  a  slight  additional 
price.  While  it  is  true  that  “the  wages 
of  a  hired  man  are  not  allowable  from 
Mr.  Johnson’s  profits,”  the  heavy  bags  of 
feed  can  be  handled  by  the  dealer’s  hired 
man  with  ease. 

“What  about  those  heavy  droppings 
from  the  tables?” 

“Let’s  see/’  said  the  Deacon,  scratch¬ 
ing  his  head,  “he  wants  to  clean  them 
every  morning,  does  he?  Seems  to  me  if 
his  health  is  so  poor  that  he  can’t  lift 
all  he  can  get  from  any  ordinary  flock  at 
one  time,  some  of  his  friends  should  act 
as  breadwinners.” 

As  to  the  “picking,  boxing  and  taking 
to  the  express  office  of  600  cockerels  and 
hens,”  that  meads  some  work.  The  pick¬ 
ing  is  the  main  item,  however,  and  I 
know  of  no  work  more  suitable  for  one  at 
all  able  to  work  for  a  living,  or  work 
requiring  less  of  bodily  strength.  Then 
there  are  the  buyers  who  prefer  live 
birds.  The  Jewish  markets  in  all  our 
large  cities  require  immense  supplies  of 
live  poultry.  The  200  or  300  bushels  of 
mangels  also  represent  heavy  work.  They 
must  be  taken  out  every  day,  however,  in 
small  lots,  just  as  the  droppings  are 
handled  in  small  lots.  The  Deacon  con¬ 
cludes  that  any  person  in  poor  health  at¬ 
tempting  to  earn  a  livelihood  with  poul¬ 
try  would  better  keep  an  extra  100  hens 
or  so,  and  use  the  profits  from  them  to 
hire  an  occasional  hour’s  work,  or  day’s 
work,  as  occasion  demands  it. 

I  predict  that  anyone  in  poor  health, 
or  good  health  either,  who  attempts  to 
make  a  living  and  support  a  family  from 
300  hens  is  doomed  to  disappointment. 
In  order  to  make  “$400  to  $500”  from 
them,  everything  will  have  to  go  swim¬ 
mingly.  There  are  a  good  many  chances 
of  “missing  a  stroke”  occasionally  and 
cutting  down  the  profits.  Even  a  roof 
over  the  heads  of  a  family,  such  as  will 
satisfy  an  American  family,  costs  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  above  amount.  How  many 
families  pay  $10  to  $15  per  month  for 


rent  of  five  or  six  rooms?  So  many 
people  fail  to  figure  on  this  item  of  “shel¬ 
ter”  as  soon  as  they  get  into  the  country. 
Dwellings  cost  nearly  or  quite  as  much 
in  country  as  in  city,  and  those  who  oc¬ 
cupy  them  must  pay  the  price,  either  in 
the  form  of  rent  or  interest  and  taxes. 
The  labor  and  time  required  to  take  care 
of  300  hens,  where  the  feed  is  purchased, 
does  not  represent  a  livelihood  for  a 
self-respecting  American  family.  What 
is  the  use  of  fooling  people  into  believing 
that  time  and  labor  will  go  so  much  fur¬ 
ther  in  the  poultry  business  than  in  other 
callings?  If  that  were  true,  poultry  pro¬ 
ducts  would  be  getting  cheaper,  instead 
of  advancing  constantly  in  price. 

o.  w.  MAPES. 

FUNGOID  DISEASE  IN  CHICKS. 

Could  some  one  give  me  much-neede<J  in¬ 
formation  as  to  what  ails  some  of  my  Rhode 
Island  Red  chicks?  When  my  first  broods 
hatched  I  used  a  highly  recommended  lice 
killer  (a  powder)  on  the  hens,  but  it.  did  not 
agree  with  the  chicks  at  all.  It  seemed  to 
salivate  them,  and  made  their  eyes  sore;  in 
fact,  it  killed  a  number  of  them,  and,  of 
course,  I  quit  using  it.  I  thought  that  as 
six  or  eight  weeks  had  elapsed  the  effects  of 
it  would  be  eliminated,  hut  about  two  weeks 
ago  f  noticed  two  chicks  with  what  looked 
like  a  small  dark-colored  wart  on  top  of 
their  bills  right  over  the  nostrils.  It  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  until  it  was  as  large  as  a 
kernel  of  field  corn  in  each  case.  The  chicks 
both  continued  to  eat  well,  but  grew  poor 
and  weak!  I  removed  the  hard,  horny  crust 
from  the  growths  and  applied  a  good  salve 
I  had,  but  to  no  purpose,  as  they  both  died, 
and  I  could  think  of  nothing  to  lay  it  to 
unless  the  poison  of  the  lice  killer  remained 
in  their  blood  after  so  long  a  time  had 
elapsed  since  using  it,  which  seemed  strange, 
to  say  the  least.  Since  then  no  less  than 
a  dozen  have  been  peculiarly  affected,  though 
none  has  yet  died.  Still  there  are  at  least 
four  which  I  know  will  die  soon,  and  I  am  in 
constant  fear  of  new  cases.  These  are  not 
affected  exactly  like  the  first  two,  yet  it  is 
the  same  kind  of  a  disease.  Most  of  them 
have  tlie  growth  on  each  side  of  the  bill,  and 
something  resembling  canker  extends  from 
it  into  the  mouth  and  down  the  throat.  They 
cannot  even  close  their  bills  on  account  of 
the  size  of  the  growth,  but  they  will  eat. 


Still  others  have  one  or  both  eyes  affected, 
the  eyes  being  swollen  to  the  size  of  a 
chestnut,  and  protruding  from  the  head, 
sometimes  breaking  and  matter  escaping 
from  them.  I  have  usedi  coal  oil  on  them, 
as  I  thought  it  might  be  a  germ  of  some 
kind  which  the  oil  would  kill,  but  do  not 
know  that  it  helps  them.  I  do  not  know  if 
it  is  contagious,  but  have  put  the  four  worst 
cases  by  themselves.  I  have  been  feeding 
them  cracked  corn  mostly,  but  have  fed 
considerable  wheat  also.  They  have  unlim¬ 
ited  range,  and  I  shut  them  up  closely  at 
night,  so  there  are  no  drafts.  They  are  not 
lousy,  and  seem  healthy  other  ways  than 
what  I  have  mentioned.  I  have  about  300 
and  have  taken  the  best  care  I  know  of 
them,  and  this  worries  me  extremely.  There 
are  a  few  of  the  younger  chicks  that  never 
had  any  of  the  powder  used  about  them 
that  are  beginning  to  show  signs  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  It  takes  two  or  three  weeks  for  the 
growths  to  develop  and  make  the  chicks  get 
poor  or  droopy.  G.  h.  f. 

Ohio. 

This  resembles  very  much  a  disease 
called  “fungoid.”  It  is  contagious,  and 
all  birds  that  show  any  sign  of  it  should 
be  separated  from  the  rest  and  the  worst 
cases  killed  and  burned  or  buried  deeply. 
The  bead-like  swellings  usually  start  on 
the  comb  or  wattles ;  are  first  hard  to  the 
touch,  then  grow  soft  and  burst,  discharg¬ 
ing  a  yellowish  liquid,  which  causes  fresh 
ulcers,  and  so  on.  If  this  is  “fungoid” 
it  may  be  possible  to  save  the  birds 
when  first  taken  by  washing  the  head 
often  with  a  strong  solution  of  carbolic 
acid;  say  10  grains  of  the  crystals  to  a 
quart  of  water;  and  feed  soft  food  with 
plenty  of  black  pepper  in  it.  There  is  an 
unusual  amount  of  musty  grain  of  all 
kinds  on  the  market,  owing  probably  to 
the  long-continued  damp  weather.  It  has 
been  impossible  to  get  good  clean  grain 
some  of  the  time,  and  I  have  been 
obliged  to  feed  stuff  that  was  not  fit 
because  it  was  impossible  to  buy  any  that 
was'  better.  Barley  has  been  one  of  the 
cleanest  grains  I  have  used,  but  even 
some  of  that  has  been  musty.  So  when 
a  man  writes  that  he  feeds  wheat  and 
cracked  corn,  etc.,  one  cannot  tell 
whether  it  was  stuff  fit  to  feed  or  not. 
Fowls  that  have  free  range  as  these  do, 
will  stand  improper  feeding  for  quite 
a  while,  but  it  will  tell  sooner  or  later. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Makes  the 

Load  Lighter 


An  ounce  of  grease  is  sometimes  the  only  difference  between  profit  and  loss  on  a 
day’s  teaming.  lou  know  you  can’t  afford  a  dry  axle — do  you  know  as  well  that 
Mica  Axle  Grease  is  the  only  lubricant  you  can  afford  ?  Mica  Axle  Grease  is  the 
most  economical  lubricant,  because  it  alone  possesses  high  lubricating  property,  great 
adhesive  power,  and  long-wearing  quality.  Hence,  the  longest  profitable  use  of  your 
outfit  is  to  be  had  only  when  the  lubricant  is  Mica  Axle  Grease. 

Mica  Axle  Grease  contains  powdered  mica.  This  forms  a  smooth  hard  surface  on 
the  axle,  and  reduces  friction,  while  a  specially  prepared  mineral  grease  forms  an 
effective  cushioning  body  between  axle  and  box.  Mica  Axle  Grease  wears  best  and 
longest — one  greasing  does  for  a  week’s  teaming.  Mica  Axle  Grease  saves  horse  power 
— consequently  saves  feed.  Mica  Axle  Grease  is  the  best  lubricant  in  the  world  use 
it  and  draw  a  double  load.  If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  Mica  Axle  Grease  we  will 
tell  you  one  who  does. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


SHEEP  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Virginia  is  certainly  suitable  for  sheep 
raising.  In  this  section  sheep  are  kept  in 
a  small  way  on  many  farms,  mostly  in 
Hocks  of  from  20  to  40;  a  few  as  many 
as  100.  I  know  of  one  farm  where  they 
have  been  kept  continuously  for  at  least  36 
years.  Few  of  us  claim  to  know  much 
about  sheep.  Some  time  ago  the  question 
of  the  length  of  time  of  gestation  for 
sheep  went  around  among  the  breeders, 
and  the  answers  ranged  from  four  to  six 
months.  About  one  hundred  years  ago 
one  man  tried  keeping  200  head  of  sheep 
on  the  same  pasture  and  feed  as  he  had 
been  keeping  100,  and  ever  since  then  the 
idea  has  prevailed  that  “sheep  don’t  do 
well  in  large  flocks.”  As  to  breeds,  few 
purebred  sheep  are  kept  near  me  except 
rams  to  head  the  flocks.  Shropshire  are 
the  most  numerous ;  South  Down  and 
Hampshire  are  also  kept.  When  I  started 
my  own  flock  four  years  ago  I  bought  the 
best  registered  Dorset  I  could  find,  and 
was  much  disappointed  with  results,  just 
about  opposite  what  is  claimed  for  the 
breed,  except  the  quiet,  tame  disposition. 
The  elevation  here  is  about  500  feet.  I  do 
not  know  what  effect  a  higher  or  lower 
elevation  would  have.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  it  might  be  a  good  plan  for 
those  who  raise  early  Winter  lambs  to 
take  their  sheep  to  the  mountain  tops  the 
time  they  wanted  them  bred,  as  the  cooler 
nights  ought  to  have  a  good  effect.  1  have 
never  fed  Alfalfa  and  but  little  silage  to 
sheep.  They  eat  Crimson  clover  hay 
more  greedily  than  any  other  long  feed  I 
have  used.  A.  r.  lockhart. 

Virginia.  _ 

RATION  FOR  PIGS. 

[  am  feeding  a  number  of  young  pigs  both 
for  killing  and  breeding,  and  can  secure 
skim-milk  for  30  cents  per  100  pounds,  cheese 
whey  free  of  charge.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  know  the  best  way  to  feed  them — 
that  is,  by  using  the  cheese  whey  with  cer¬ 
tain  other  feeds,  and  using  the  skim-milk 
with  other  feeds.  IIow  shall  I  compound 
them?  I  can  get  bran,  cornmeal,  middlings 
or  linseed  meal  very  conveniently. 

FEEDER. 

The  values  of  both  skim-milk  and 
whey  are  relative,  depending  on  their 
condition  and  the  price  of  other  foods. 
If  they  are  sweet,  they  will  then  contam 
all  the  milk  sugar;  if  sour  much  or  all 
of  this  is  converted  into  lactic  acid.  I 
have  known  both  to  be  so  far  on  the 
way  to  decomposition,  that  they  had 
little  value  except  for  fertility.  If  corn- 
meal  is  worth  $25  per  ton,  and  other  mill 
feed  correspondingly  high,  these  by¬ 
products  are  more  valuable  than  when 
mill  feeds  are  $20  per  ton  or  less.  Again, 
skim-milk  is  worth  much  more  for  a 
young  pig,  under  three  months,  which 
is  not  able  to  digest  so  readily  the  solid 
foods,  than  for  one  over  that  age.  I 
should  hesitate  to  pay  30  cents  per  100 
for  the  skim-milk  unless  it  was  sweet ; 
and  think  the  price  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  rather  high  for  pigs  over  three 
months,  although  they  can  be  made  to 
pay  a  profit  on  it  at  that  price,  if  they 
are  the  right  kind  of  pigs,  and  pork  is 
worth  $7  per  100.  The  skim-milk  con¬ 
tains  the  protein  or  body  builder,  the 
whey  only  the  sugar  and  fat. 

If  the  pigs  can  have  the  run  of  a 
pasture,  or  be  fed  green  food,  such  as 
rape,  peas,  green  corn  or  pumpkins 
both  skim-milk  and  whey,  as  well  as  the 
grain,  will  make  more  pork.  I  should 
certainly  make  an  effort  to  provide 
these ;  then  unless  I  wanted  to  breed  the 
sows  very  quickly,  I  should  let  them 
nurse  the  pigs,  for  three  months;  they 
can  have  no  cheaper  or  better  food.  In 
addition,  feed  the  younger  pigs  the 
skim-milk,  and  with  it  some  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings.  After  two  months,  those  that  are 
not  intended  for  breeders  may  have  more 
meal  added,  gradually  increasing  the 
amount,  until  one- half  of  the  grain,  by 


weight,  is  cornmeal.  This  grain  mixed 
with  the  whey  should  make  them  grow 
rapidly.  As  to  quantity:  that  should  be 
gauged  by  the  appetite  of  the  pig.  Feed 
what  they  will  eat  up  clean  at  one  time, 
and  come  hungry  to  the  trough  for  the 
next  feed.  If  they  have  pasture  or  some 
of  the  green  foods  mentioned  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  indigestion,  and  conse¬ 
quent  stomach  staggers,  and  maybe 
dead  pigs.  If  these  are  lacking,  provide 
a  box  to  which  the  pigs  can  run  at  will, 
containing  the  following  mixture:  One 
peck  hardwood  ashes,  one  peck  fine  salt, 
one  peck  powdered  charcoal,  two  pounds 
sulphur,  one-half  pound  black  antimony. 
This  will  act  as  a  digester,  bowel  regu¬ 
lator  and  appetizer.  As  soon  as  the  corn 
reaches  the  boiling  state  (if  it  is  avail¬ 
able)  feed  the  ears  in  the  husk  instead 
of  the  cornmeal.  This  can  be  continued 
so  long  as  the  corn  lasts,  or  until  the 
pigs  are  fat.  If  fed  on  a  tight  clean 
floor,  it  will  not  pay  either  to  husk  or 
grind  the  corn  for  hogs.  In  slipping 
off  the  husks,  they  will  eat  the  ears  a 
few  kernels  at  a  time,  and  so  chew  them 
pretty  thoroughly.  1  have  tried  this  for 
years,  and  know  that  the  slightly  in¬ 
creased  gain  from  meal  over  whole  corn, 
will  be  more  than  overbalanced  by  the 
cost  of  labor  to  husk  and  grind.  The 
breeders  will  need  only  enough  of  the 
wheat  feed  (no  corn  or  meal)  with  the 
milk  or  whey  and  roughage,  to  keep  them 
thrifty;  by  no  means  let  them  get  fat. 
It  will  not  pay  to  buy  the  linseed  meal 
at  present  price  ($30  or  more  per  ton) 
except  when  the  pigs  are  confined  with 
no  vegetable  diet.  In  such  cases  a  hand¬ 
ful  per  day  in  their  food  will  be  a  help. 
Do  not  attempt  to  feed  the  pigs  after 
they  will  dress  from  150  to  200  pounds. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


Hameless  Horse  CoIlarsSave$$ 

Don't  wear  out;  do  away  with  sweat  pads  ;'r 'r 
adjustable  in  size;  will  cure  sore  nIioiiI- 
der«,  most  practical  and  humane  horse 
collar  ever  made  for  heavy  work.  Lighter, 
better  and  cheaper  than  leather  collars; 
aluminum  finish.  Write  today  for  catalogue 
and  price.  Agents  wanted— tree  territory. 

Howell  S'.  Spaulding  Co..I)cpb  F,  taro,  Rich. 


Lameness 


Great  Success  on  Bone  Spavin. 

Corono.  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  March  26, 1005. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,Eno8burg  Falls.  Vt. 

Gentlemen: — I  have  been  using  your  Spavin  Cura  with 
great  success  on  a  horse  that  had  a  bad  Bone  Spavin ;  he 
went  very  lame  for  about  one  year;  after  using  two  bottle!  of 
Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  he  now  goes  without  any  lameness 
at  all.  Yours  truly,  Joe  Barrad. 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 

will  cure  if  anything  will.  The  world  has  never 
known  its  equal  for  Spavin,  Curb,  Splint,  Ring- 
bona  and  all  forma  of  Lameness,  Price  $1;  6 

for  95.  Greatest  known  liniment  for  family  Use. 
All  druggists  sell  it.  Accept  no  substitute.  Book 
•'  Treatise  on  the  Horse"  free  from  druggists  or 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co..  Enoaburg  Falls,  VI. 


ABSORBINE 

Removes  the  Inflammation  and 
Bunch.  Restores  the  Circulation 
in  any  Bruise  or  Thickened  Tissue, 
without  blistering,  removing  the 
hair  or  laying  norse  up.  Pleasantto 
use,  clean  and  odorless.  §2.00  per 
bottle  delivered.  Book  12-B  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind, 
$1.00  Bottle.  Cures  Bunions, 
Corns,  Chilblains,  Sprains,  Etc., 
quickly.  Genuine  mfd.  only  by 


W,  F.Y0UNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  SDringfield,Mass. 


HEAVES 


NEWTON’S  Heave  and  Cough  Cure 
a  veterinary  specific. 

j  14  year  s  sale.  One  to  two  cans 
r  »*S« 0  will  cure  Heaves.  $1.00  per 
v*1*  can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 
,  TheNewtunRrmedyCo.,ToledolO. 


JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  FAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
igs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
et  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Seud  postal  card  tor  64  page  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

P.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Brsttleboro,  Vt. 


Hour 


The  hot,  sultry  days  of  summer  are  very  trying  to 
young  growing  calves.  If  they  are  to  grow  and 
thrive,  they  must  have  rich  pastures,  cool  shade,  pure 
running  water,  and — Swift’s  Soluble  Blood  Flour. 

It  Keeps  Them  Thrifty 

Stunted,  poorly  nourished  calves,  lacking  milk  or  grass, 

can  be  kept  right  on  growing  by  feeding  them  1/4 

pound  or  more  per  day  of  Swift’s  Soluble  Blood  Flour 

(Protein  87%)  mixed  with  any  suitable  meal  feed., 

It  means  money  for  you.  Write  us  for  prices. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A, 

Animal  Food  Department.  Desk  3 
Union  Stock  Yards  CHICAGO 
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Jersey  Cattle,  Berkshire  Hogs, 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

it.  F.  SHANNON,  905  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 


COTTAGE  GROVE  STOCK  FARM 

has  Cor  sale  Jersey  Bulls  from  one  to  nine  months 
old,  St  Lambert  Strains,  Oxford  Down  Sheep,  Poland 
China  Swine.  S.  E.  GILLETT,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
arr  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  8trong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A  A.  CO  RTF,  L  YOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


bhilli  farm 

Holstein  Cattle. 

Home  of  Lord  Netherland  DeKol.  Great  sire  of  high 
testing  cows.  He  has  50  A.  R.  O.  daughters  and  more 
that  average  4#  and  over  than  any  other  bull.  High 
class  stock  for  sale.  Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  any¬ 
thing  you  may  need. 

E.  C.  BRII.L,  Poughquag,  N.  Y. 


CflD  0  A  I  C  -Holstein-Friesian  Spring  Bull 
rUn  OnLL  Calves,  from  advanced  registry  dams 
Prices  low  considering  quality.  Write  promptly. 

W.  IV.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  1. 

Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires 

ARE  BRED  RIGHT;  GROWN  RIGHT,  AND  SOLD  RIGHT. 

Choice  Breeding  Stock  of  the  most  popular  imported 
and  American  bred  strains.  Would  be  pleased  to 
describe  them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


MILK  TUBES' 


Iudorsed  by  leading  veterinary 
surgeons.  Coin  Silver  50c.  Set  of  four 
$2.  Teat  Opener75c.  Dilating  Plug  25c. 
Milk  Fever  outfit  S3.  Teat  Slitter 
$1.50.  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Full  directions. 

GEO.  P.  PILLING  &  SON,  2233  Arch  St.,  Phila.,Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 
In  Calf.  Hamilton &Co.,  Krclldoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg-,  Pa, 

IMPROVED  URGE  YORKSHIRES  English  Bacon 

Hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
Meadow  Bkook  Stock  Farm,  Rochester,  Midi. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85tli,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68000,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn, 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 


suitable  for  Farmers’  flocks,  in  good  field  condition, 
at  each.  «J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston,  New  York. 


ERSEY  REDS,  CHESTER  WHITES. 

Choice  pigs— any  age  of  the  highest  standard. 
Write  for  'prices  and  state  age  wanted. 

HOLMES  SEED  CO,,  Harrisburg,  Peun. 


STAR  FARM 

HOLSTEINS. 

Grand  Special  anq  flnn 
September  Sale,  Otv),UUU 

Stock  offer  largest  ever  been  made. 

Cut  prices  25%  to  50%  for 
30  days  only. 

Send  for  circulars  and  full  information,  free. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 

Department  D,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


We  want  to  say  a  few  more  words  about 
the  rare  opportunity  to  get  Holsteins  from 
The  Stevens  Brothers-Hastings  Co.  of  La- 
cona,  N.Y.,  just  noiv.  They  say  they  must 
sell  at  some  price  to  make  room  for  the 
offspring  which  are  arriving  at  the  rate  of 
three  a  day.  Better  attend  to  it  now.  Farms 
at  Lacona,  N.  Y.  and  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

HIGH  CLASS  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

Scarcity  of  help  renders  it  impossible  to  retain  all 
our  herd.  Come  and  take  your  choice.  Male  calves 
at  almost  your  own  price. 

KIVENBUKGH  BROS., 

Hillhurst  Farm,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Wavnes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  on 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Go..  N.Y. 


The  Edgewater  Herd, 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Holstein  cattle  of  the  purest  breeding,  Chester 
White.  Poland  China,  Berkshire,  Essex,  and  Duroc 
Jersey  Red  Swine  of  all  ages  A  Splendid  bred  lot 
of  Young  Stock  on  Hand  for  Sale,  also  Choice  Grade 
Dairy  Cows.  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 
Address  \V.  K.  SELLECK,  Uuutiugton,  N.  Y. 


Milk  Oil 

For 

Cattle,  Sheep, 

Hogs. 

Oldest  American  Oil).  Cheapest, ' 
most  effective,  strongest  obtainable. 

1  gal.  can  $1.00,  52  gal.  barrel  StO- 

Catalog  Stockmen’s  Supplies  Free. 

F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  177  Illinois  Street,  CHICAGO 
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HOW  SMALL  A  SILO  IS  PRACTICAL  ? 

This  question  comes  to  me  again  as_  it 
lias  many  times  before.  Its  answer,  like 
many  others  of  like  nature,  depends 
largely  on  the  man.  For  some  with  one 
cow  it  would  be  a  practical  thing  to  sink 
a  molasses  hogshead  in  the  ground  and 
fill  it  with  cut  corn.  Its  practicability  would 
depend  on  the  amount  of  roughage  avail¬ 
able,  and  the  lack  of  other  succulent  foods, 
as  well  as  the  means  at  hand  for  grow¬ 
ing  the  corn,  and  putting  it  into  the  silo. 
Now  these  same  principals  obtain  in 
every  case  up  to  10  cows.  After  that  in 
any  case  where  corn  will  grow,  and  the 
silage  milk  can  be  sold  (and  the  only 
place  I  know  where  it  can’t,  is  to  the  Bor¬ 
dens),  I  believe  it  is  not  a  question, 
“Can  I  afford  a  silo?”  but  “Can  I  afford 
not  to  have  one?”  The  average  feeding 
season  is  about  five  months, or  150  days. 
The  ordinary  cow  will  eat  about  40 
pounds  of  silage  daily,  or  three  tons  in 
this  period;  10  cows  mean  30  tons.  A 
round  silo  20  feet  deep.  (I  do  not  believe 
it  wise  to  have  one  above  ground  of  less 
depth),  and  12  feet  across  would  hold 
38  tons,  allowing  for  settling,  would  mean 
just  about  30  tons  actual.  One  the  same 
height  and  14  feet  in  diameter  would 
hold  50  tons,  about  40  actual  after  set¬ 
tling.  This  would  cost  but  a  trifle  more 
to  build,  and  would  hold  enough  more 
for  a  longer  season,  more  cows  or  Sum¬ 
mer  feeding,  either  of  these  certainly  a 
practical  thing.  edward  van  alstyne. 

ALFALFA  IN  MARYLAND. 

The  enclosed  clipping  is  from  the  Daily 
American  of  Baltimore,  Md.  I  have  been 
interested  in  the  claims  made  for  Alfalfa. 
If  it  can  sustain  these  claims  of  its 
friends  it  is  indeed  a  boon  and  might  help 
solve  the  problem  of  poverty  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  of  which  there  is  a  plenty.  This 
“farmer  of  the  fifties”  may  or  may  not  be 
a  “knocker,”  but  it  does  not  appear  in 
this  article  that  he  ever  raised  or  even 
tried  to  feed  Alfalfa.  I  believe  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  sometimes  stock  does  not  im¬ 
mediately  show  a  preference  for  this  feed, 
but  will  readily  grow  to  relish  it,  and 
perhaps  this  old  farmer  got  no  further 
than  this  fact  in  his  consideration  of  the 
subject.  He  appears  to  believe  that  the 
soil  and  climate  of  Maryland  cause  a 
change  of  characteristics  in  the  plant  as 
compared  to  the  Kansas  grown  article. 
I  doubt  if  this  is  true  to  much  if  any  de¬ 
gree.  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  Maryland,  and  am  sure  I 
have  seen  a  good  many  horses  and  cows 
there  which  would  have  been  glad  if  they 
could  get  all  the  Kansas  corn  they  needed, 
and  lots  of  people  in  that  State  relish 
Kansas — and  even  Chicago — beef  and 
pork.  He  says  it  is  common  for  Alfalfa 
roots  to  go  down  20  feet.  No  doubt,  but 
there  is  no  farm  implement  in  California 
which  needs  to  bother  about  roots  at  that 
depth ;  besides,  I  have  understood  that  the 
desire  was  to  get  the  roots  established, 
big  and  abundant,  and  let  them  stay  per¬ 
ennially.  But  if  he  is  afflicted  by  a  heavy 
Alfalfa  sod  which  he  wishes  to  cut  and 
turn  under,  and  cannot  find  a  plow  that 
will  do  this  to  a  depth  of  nine  inches,  it 
would  seem  an  easy  matter  to  import  from 
Kansas  a  few  that  would  do  the  work 
right.  But  perhaps  our  old  friend  refers 
to  implements  for  cutting  the  crop,  and 
believes  that  the  great  bunches  of  roots 
offer  obstacles  to  the  ordinary  mower. 
Possibly ;  I  do  not  know.  This  farmer 
writes  well,  and  there  may  be  some  points 
in  his  article  worth  considering.  I  would 
like  to  read  a  few  lines  from  his  pen  after 
he  had  visited  the  Alfalfa  roots  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  A.  c.  R. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  this  article  one  who  signs 
himself  “A  Farmer  In  the  50’s”  says 
among  other  things: 

In  Maryland  the  experiment  of  raising  it 
"as  made  in  one  of  the  lower  counties  more 
limn  50  years  ago  by  a  most  enlightened 
farmer,  and  is  was  not  a  success.  It  grew 
luxuriantly,  but  the  stock  refused  to  eat  it. 
The  climate  and  soil  had  divested  it  of  the 
qualities  which  make  it  so  attractive  to 
stock  iu  the  West.  Horses  and  cattle  pre¬ 
ferred  the  ordinal-  y  clover,  which,  though 
it  may  not  contain  as  much  nutriment,  is 


sweeter  and  good  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  farmers  familiar  with  the  ex¬ 
periment  considering  it  much  better.  But 
the  worst  feature  of  Alfalfa  is  the  roots 
cast  out  by  it  and  the  depth  to  which  they 
go.  It  is  quite  common  in  California  for 
them  to  penetrate  to  a  depth  of  more  than 
20  feet  and  even  further.  This  would  very 
soon  prove  to  lie  a  serious  impediment  to 
the  kind  of  farming  carried  on  in  Maryland. 
None  of  the  implements  commonly  used  in 
this  State  would  be  able  to  work  their  way 
with  facility  through  the  great  bunches  of 
roots,  and  if  Alfalfa  is  to  be  Introduced  as 
a  crop  the  farmers  will  have  to  alter  their 
methods  and  adopt  those  in  vogue  in  Alfalfa 
countries.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  neces¬ 
sary.  The  common  Red  clover  answers  every 
purpose,  aud  it  is  a  splendid  fertilizer. 

We  find  our  own  stock  eager  for  the 
Alfalfa — either  green  or  as  hay.  In  sev¬ 
eral  places  where  at  first  Alfalfa  hay 
could  not  be  sold  it  is  now  preferred  to 
clover.  There  is  nothing  in  this  objec¬ 
tion.  As  to  the  big  roots,  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  there,  as  anyone  will  find  who  tries 
to  plow  an  Alfalfa  sod.  But  is  this  an 
objection?  Without  those  great  roots  the 
Alfalfa  could  not  continue  to  grow  year 
after  year  and  give  three  or  four  cuttings 
each  season.  A  cow  to  give  a  large  flow 
of  milk  must  have  enormous  milk  veins, 
and  Alfalfa  must  have  big  roots.  They 
make  little  trouble,  for  no  one  expects  to 
use  Alfalfa  in  a  rotation  to  be  plowed 
every  year  like  Crimson  clover  or  cow 
peas.  When  we  sow  the  seed  we  want  it 
to  stay  for  10  years  or  more.  This  man’s 
trouble  comes  in  regarding  it  as  a  rotation 
crop,  when  it  should  stand  aside  as  a  per¬ 
manent  field.  Prof.  H.  J.  Patterson,  of 
the  Maryland  Experiment  Station,  gives 
this  sensible  opinion : 

The  success  which  has  been  attained  in 
growing  Alfalfa  in  almost  every  county  In 
Maryland  warrants  us  in  encouraging 
farmers  to  attempt  to  grow  this  crop,  and 
in  making  every  effort  possible  to  get  at 
least  a  small  area  growing  on  their  farms. 
There  are  many  farmers  who  have  succeeded 
in  getting  good  stands  of  Alfalfa  when  the 
land  has  been  properly  prepared  for  thts 
crop.  Many  farmers  are  getting  from  four 
to  six  Ions  of  hay  per  acre  each  year.  With 
Alfalfa  seeded  in  the  Fall  it  is  usual  to  be 
able  to  cut  at  least  four  tons  of  hay  the 
next  year.  One  of  our  plots,  which  we  had 
located  on  a  farm  between  hero  and  Balti¬ 
more,  yielded  4,800  pounds  at  the  (irst  cut¬ 
ting.  With  this  sort  of  yields  even  one 
year’s  cutting  will  warrant  the  putting  in 
of  this  crop,  for  it  will  give  more  hay 
than  can  be  obtained  on  the  same  land  from 
the  use  of  Timothy,  clover  or  cow  peas. 
Most  of  the  failures  iu  growing  Alfalfa  can 
generally  be  traced  to  the  selection  of  im¬ 
properly  drained  land,  and  failure  to  prepare 
and  seed  the  ground  properly.  My  own  idea 
is  that  the  growing  of  Alfalfa  in  Maryland 
is  going  to  increase  very  rapidly,  and  where 
we  have  one  acre  now  we  will  have  hundreds 
of  acres  in  the  very  near  future. 

II.  J.  PATTERSON. 


Because  You 
Need 

The  Money 

It’s  your  business  and  if  you  don’t 
attend  to  it.  who  will?  You  cannot 
afford  to  keep  cows  for  fun.  That  isn’t  | 
business,  and,  furthermore,  it  isn’t  I 
necessary.  There  is  money  in  cow 
keeping  if  you  go  at  it  right,  and  be¬ 
sides  there  is  more  fun  in  going  at  it 
right  than  there  is  in  staying  wrong. 


You  need  a  Tubular  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator  because  it  will  make  money  tor 
you;  because  it  saves  labor;  because 
it  saves  time;  because  it  means  all  the 
difference  between  cow  protits  and 
cow  losses. 

Look  into  this  matter;  see  what  a 
Tubular  will  do  for  you  and  buy  one 
because  you  need  it. 

How  would  you  like  our  book 
“Business  Dairying”!  and  our  catalog 
B.  153 both  free.  Write  for  them. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chioago,  III. 


730,000  In  Use 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 
SEPARATORS 

Save*  10.- to  $15.-  Per  Cow 

Every  Year  Of  Use 
Over  All 

Gravity  Setting  Systems 

And  At  Least  $5.- Per  Cow 

Over  All 

Imitating  Separators. 

While  They  Last 
From  Two  to 

Ten  Times  Longer 
Than  Any  Other  Machine. 

Send  for  New  1906  Catalogue. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 


74  Cortlandt  Street,  I  Canal  &  Randolph  Sts., 

NEW  YORK.  I  CHICAGO. 


OVER  5,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES. 


The  Complete 
Machine 


Cuts  and  Elevates 
7  to  25  Tons  an  Hour 


Climax  Ensilage  Gutter 

Simplest,  cheapest  and  most  perfect  working  of  all  ensilage 
machines.  Cuts  and  elevates  at  one  operation,  with  no  litter 
or  waste.  No  other  style  of  cutter  compares  with  the 

Inward  Shearing  Gut 

of  knives  and  the  Climax  is  the  only  cutter  that  has 
it.  o  Don’t  be  caught  by  bare  claims  of  superiority 
without  proof.  Read  the  record  of  the  Fair  and 
other  Competitive  Tests.  We  are  always  anxious  to 
let  the  Climax  work  side  by  side  with  any  other  machine, 
the  buyer  to  take  the  best.  If  yon  want  to  bo  sure  of  the  best,  ask 
for  the  competitive  test.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

WARSAW-WILKINSON  CO.,  SO  Highland  A v«„  W.r.aw,  N.  V.  , 


How  About  YOUR  Ensilage 


"OHIO”  Ensilage  Cutters  cut  two  ways — cut  and  elevate  the  corn  into 
silo  at  an  amazing  speed;  and  cut  off  huge  slices  from  your  ensilage  expenses. 

How  does  it  “cut”  expenses?  By  its  immense  capacity,  its  self  feed 
mechanism,  its  power-saving  direct  draft  blower,  its  simply  operated  Jak 
silage  distributor,  its  minimum  use  of  power  for  maximum  results. 

Silage  as  a  milk  and  beef  producer  is  ^  - - - 

far  superior  to  grain.  Our  book 

ern  Silage  Methods”  (10c)  tells  all  about  it.^,  °  _  _ L  ~ 

Our  Ensilage  Cutter  Catalog  will  easily  con-  ***  a  ■  ■npJLvf^ 

vince  the  man  who  wants  the  best.  Send 

The  Silver  Manufacturing  Co.,  P  f* 

Salem,  Ohio. 


HUf 

•v< . 

■’OT.it, 


FROM  MEADOW  TO  MAN6ER 

From  cornfield  to  cow,  the  processes  that 
produce,  prepare  and  preserve 

Green  Mountain  Silage 

make  it  the  best  and  most  profitable  of 
all  forage  foods  through  winter’s  cold  or  summer’s 
drought. 

It  sustains  the  health  and  vitality  of  the  cattle;  the  same 
land  will  keep  twice  as  much  stock,  and  the  silage  makes 
25  per  cent  more  milk  than  any  other  feed. 

Agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory.  Write  for  free  booklet  H 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  Rutland,  Yt. 


fir*  AIIADAIITCC1  that  undei  the 
WW  EL  Ml  1  I  *1  ill  fll  gil  B  same  conditions 

as  to  power  and 

speed  applied,  condition  of  corn,  etc.. 

The  Appleton 
Corn  Husker 

do  more  and  better  work  than  any  other  m a* 
of  like  character  and  corresponding  eize  >,n 
market,  that  it  is  simpler  In  construction ;  easie, 
way  to  operate;  easier  and  safer  to  feed  and 
less  power  for  successful  operation.  The 
claims  is  sent  for  the  asking  We 
so  acomplete  line  of  manure  spreaders,  horse 
powers,  shelters,  ensilage  ana  fodder  cutters,  feed 
grinders,  wooa  saws,  windmills,  etc.  Remember 
that  Appleton  quality  lathe  standard ot  excellence. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  27  Fargo  St.»  Batavia,  Ills , 


2-Roll, 
4-Roll, 
and 
6-Roll, 

Down  04  Mounfif. 

IVrite  to-day  fo* 
free  Catalogue. 


LABEL 


Stamped  with  your 
name  or  address,  also 
numbers.  The  best 
mark  for  all  live  stock 
to  save  loss  or  cou  f  usion. 

Sample,  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA,  74  Main  St., 
West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


WARRINER'S  hMg  STANCHION 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vicd-Presi 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  Ind., says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 
Eerestville,  Conn. 
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SAVE  MONEY  ON  PAINT 

When  you  buy  paints  from  the  store 
orsupply  house,  only  half  your  money 
goes  to  the  man  who  made  the  paint— 
the  other  half  is  divided  between  the 
wholesale  dealer,  traveling  salesman 
and  local  storekeeper,  to  cover  their 
profits  and  expenses.  Quite  alot  of 
people  for  you  to  help  support. 

Von  can  save  all  these  costs  and 
expenses  and  get  full  value  for  your 
money  in  the  best  Lead  and  Zinc  faint 
by  buying  direct  from  I  tiger  soil,  who 
has  made  paint  64  years  ana  sells  direct 
from  factory  to  consumer. 

8AMPLE  CARDS  FREE-also  my  book. 
All  About  Paint  and  Painting,”  it  tells  the 
whole  story.  Send  your  address  to 
0.W.JNSERS0LL,  2lttPlymouth 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AfiFNTQ  Can  Make  $l51o  $20  a  Week 

I  by  getting  orders  for  our  Famous 
Teas,  Coffees,  Extracts,  Spices,  and 
Baking  Powder.  The  supplying  of  GRANGES  (a 
specialty).  For  particulars,  address 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

R— 33  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MORE  GOOD  CIDER 


can  be  made  from  a  given  amount 
of  apples  with  one  of  our  presses 
than  with  any  other.  The 
juice  will  be  purer  and  bring 
higher  prices;  the  extra 
yield  soon  pays  for  the 
press.  We  make 

HYDRAULIC  EE. 

In  all  Bites,  hand  or  power. 

26  to  300  barrels  p^r  day 
Also  Boilers,  Saw-Mills, 

Steam- Evaporators,  Apple- 
butter  Cookers,  etc.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

|2  Main  St.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 


or  Room  124  p  39  Cortland  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Saw  Mills 

If  you  need  anything  in  saw  mills  or  woodworking  ma¬ 
chinery,  send  for  our  eatalog.  Our  line  is  complete. 
Hoods  highest  quality  and  prices  reasonable. 

Amiricin  Saw  Mill  Mch.  Co.,  129  Hopest.,Hackettstown,N.  j. 
New  York  Office,  610  Engineering  Building. 


WICH- 

SELF 
FEED 


Full 
Circle 
Two 
Horse 


HAYo  PRESS 


The  Baler  for  speed.  Bales  12  to  18  tons  a  day. 
Has  40  inch  feed  hole.  Adapted  to  bank  barn 
work.  Stands  up  to  its  work — no  digging  holes 
for  wheels.  Seif-feed  Attachment  increases 
capacity,  lessens  labor,  makes  better  bales  and 
does  not  increase  draft.  Send  for  catalogue.' 

Sandwich  Mfg.  Co.,  157  Main  St.,  Sandwich,  Ills. 


RED  CYPRESS- WHITK 
PINE— GALVANIZED 
STEEL 

CALDWELL 

Tanks  are  the  best  made 
Ask  for  illustrated  cat- 
alogue  and  price  list; 
also  references. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO- 
LouiHville,  Ky. 


HORSE  POWERS 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PIITTFRQ 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  I  >  Cno 
Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh¬ 
ers.  Catalog  free, 
■onareh  Bschlnirj  Co.,  Rsom  1 61 , 39  Cortlindt St.,  Hi*  York. 


MACHINERY 


CIDE 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
.  PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St., 
SYRACUSE,  ft',  t. 


I00LBS.  FENCE  WIRE;  $i.25 

-  No.  14  Gauge  PaintedWire  Shorts, 

100  lbs.,  $1.25;  No.  14  Gauge  Galvan¬ 
ized  Wire  Shorts,  100  lbs.,  $1.40; 
Other  sizes  at  proportionate 
prices.  Galvanized  Barb  Wire  2 
and  4  point, per  100 lbs.,  $2.50;  BB 
Galvanized  Phone  Wire,  per  100 
lbs.,  $2.40;  Annealed  Wire,  per  100 
lbs.,  $1.90;  Graduated  Diamond 
^ Mesh  Galvanized  Fencing,  24  ins. 
high  per  rod,  20c;  Galvanized  Poultry  Netting,  per 

lOOsa  ft  40c;  Indestructible  Steel  Fence  Posts,  the 
best  manufactured,  each.  35c.  Everything  in  the 
line  of  Wire  and  Fencing  for  all  purposes.  Now  Is 
the  time  to  buy.  These  prices  are  for  immediate 
action.  Ask  for  Free  500-page  Catalog.  No.  B.A.  57 
quotes  lowest  prices  on  staple  farm 
everv  kind;  also  offers  furniture  and  household 
goods  from  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  Sales. 
Cblees*  Hium  Wrecking  Co.,  36th  A  Iren  Stet,Chleege 


W]) 
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0  South,- Young  Man!” 


03  ; 


Locate  in  Old  Virginia 
Where$500.  Buys  a  Farm  Complete 


DO  you  want  to  get  away  from  the  long, 
hard  winters,  drouths  and  cyclones 
of  the  West? 

Well, — there’s  a  way  to  do  it  I 
Virginia,  “the  land  of  plenty,"  offers 
you  or  any  man  with  ambition,  energy 
and  a  few  hundred_ dollars  of  capital,  un¬ 
equaled  opportunities  to  get  ahead  in 
the  world, 

A  new  era  has  dawned,  prices  of  land 
are  advancing,  and  the  early  settlers  will 
reap  the  greatest  benefits. 

Will  you  investigate  for  yourself? 

»|e  * 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the‘‘Green 
Fields  of  Virginia”  offer  big  inducements 
to  Farmers.  Stockmen,  Dairymen  and 
Poultry  Raisers. 

The  climate  is  delightful,  land  is  cheap¬ 
er  and  has  greater  earning  power,  mar¬ 
kets  and  transportation  are  good,  fuel 
plentiful,  cost  of  living  is  less,  labor  is 
cheaper,  freight  rates  lower  than  in  the 
West  and  North. 

Fat  cattle  graze  upon  a  thousand  hills 
in  Old  Virginia,  with  an  abundance  of 
water  and  grass  ten  months  in  the  year. 

Housing  and  feeding  of  stock  is  simple 
and  inexpensive,  as  the  winters  are  short 
and  mild. 


You  can  buy  fine  old  productive  farms 
and  plantations  for  $10  an  acre  and  up. 

If  you  own  land  in  the  West,  sell  out 
and  come  down  to  Virginia,  where  you 
can  increase  the  size  of  your  farm  two, 
three  or  four  times  and  then  have  capital 
left  to  invest. 

Yes.  $500.  buys  a  complete  home  with 
comfortable  new  3-room  cottage  and  25 
acres  for  vegetables,  fruit  and  poultry; 
no  better  chance  for  the  money  anywhere. 

And  don’t  forget  the  many  social  ad- 
van  tapes.  People  know  how  to  live  down 
in  Old  Virginia,  where  there  is  room  for 
everything  and  everybody. 

Best  schools  and  churches,  hospitable 
neighbors,  fine  old  Southern  homes, 
with  everything  to  make  life  enjoyable. 

*  *  * 

Now.  why  not  look  into  this? 

Just  let  me  send  you  proof  of  how 
hundreds  of  others  from  the  North 
West  and  Southwest  have  prospered  in 
this  land  of  opportunity. 

Sit  right  down  notv  and  write  for 
beautifully  illustrated  free  booklets, 
lists  of  farms,  lowest  excursion  rates,  etc' 

Address  your  letter  or  postal  to  me 
personally.  Be  sure  to  write  today! 


F.  H.  LA  BAUME,  Agrlc.  and  Indus.  Agent,  Department  D,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 


Cutaway  Tools  for  Large  Hay  Crops. 


CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

BUSH  AND  BOG  PLOW 


Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  land 
true,  moves  1,SOO  tons  of 
earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 


BUILDING  MATERIAL 

for  houses,  barns  and  farm 
buildings  of  every  description. 

Stands  greater 
weight,  and  is 
cheapor  than 
brick,  stone  or 
cement.  Send 
for  estimates. 
Samples  sent 
free.  Freight 
prepaid. 

Sold  only  In 
car-loads. 

Write 

H.  B.  Camp  Co. 

Bessemer  Bldg. 
PITTSBURG,  F£NN 


No.  2  Multi¬ 
ple  Conduit. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 


Earliest  and  easiest  worked. 
Carries  off  surplus  water; 
admits  air  to  the  soil.  ln- 

__  ___  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 

C~  1  Jnekson’n  Hound  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  WTe  also  make  Sewer 
Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  Write 

for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACKSOft,  76  Third  Aye.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


creases  the  value. 


Judge  a  Roofing  By  Its  Weight  the 

Granite  Roofing  contains  more  material  to  the  square  yard  than  any  other 
roofing  on  the  market,  its  weight  per  roll  being  nearly  double  that  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  three-ply  roofing.  Its  top  surface  is  stone,  thoroughly  embedded  into  its 
composition.  This  makes  it  unnecessary  to  use  paint  or  coating  to  protect  the 
top  surface,  and  saves  the  annual  expense  for  maintenance,  which  is  so  big  an 
item  with  most  roofs.  Any  one  can  lay  it. 

Granite  Roofing  is  so  heavy,  so  strong  and  so  reliable,  that  it  is  used  for 
large  permanent  buildings,  as  well  as  for  light  sheds  and  farm  structures. 

Let  us  send  you  a  Free  Sample  and  demonstrate  how  different  Granite 
Roofing  is  from  the  other  kinds. 

Eastern  Granite  Roofing  Co.,  New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis 


— of — 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

For  farm,  shop  or  mill  use.  Vertical 
or  horizontal.  Mounted  or  Stationary 
Sizes  from  1 %  to  100  H.  P. 

Pumping  and  Electric  Lighting  Outfits  a  Specialty. 

Sold  under  Our  Guarantee. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  -  Rutland,  Vt. 

Write  for  Catalog-  E.  H. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


QC  BUYS  THE  NEW  IMPROVED 
*2  MODEL  K  ECONOMY  HAND 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

400-pound  per  hour  capacity,  the 
best  separator  made  in  the  world, 
provided  we  receive  your  order  within  3Q  days. 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  SVJ.-J 

send  to  us  and  we  will  send  this  big, 
400-pound  per  hour  capacity,  New 
Improved,  Model  K  Economy  Hand 
Cream  Separator  by  freight,  C.  O.  D., 
subject  to  examination.  Examine  it 
at  your  nearest  railroad  station,  and 
if  you  are  convinced  it  is  the  equal 
‘  any  separator  you  can  buy  any¬ 
where  for  -S  100.00,  then  pay  the 
railroad  agent  our  special  thirty- 
day  offer  price  $24.95,  and  freight 
charges.  The  separator  weighs  about 
200  pounds  and  the  freight  will  aver¬ 
age  about  SI. 00  for  each  500  miles. 

TAKE  THE  SEPARATOR 

IIOMC  give  it  a  thorough  trial, 
nUIYlbf  compare  it  with  any 
other  separator  made,  and  if  you 
do  not  find  this  new,  big,  400- 
pound  per  hour  Model  K  Economy  Hand 
Cream  Separator  will  skim  closer,  skim  colder  milk, 
run  easier,  clean  easier,  and  handle  better  than  any 
other  separator  made  regardless  of  name  or  price,  if 
you  are  not  satisfied  it  will  outwear  any  other  sepa¬ 
rator  made,  if  you  are  not  convinced  it  is  in  every  way 
the  highest  grade  cream  separator  made  in  the  world, 
you  can  any  time  after  giving  it  the  most  thorough 
trial  for  any  part  of  60  days,  return  ft  to  us  at  our 
expense  and  we  will  immediately  return  your  $24.95 
together  with  any  freight  charges  paid  by  you. 

THIS  OFFER  IS  GOOD  ONLY  FOR 

on  nAYQ  To  get  this  new,  big  400-pound  per 
OU  UHIOe  hour  capacity  Model  K  New  Improved 
Economy  Separator  for  only  $24.95,  less  than  one- 
half  the  price  for  which  separators  are  sold  to  dealers 
in  carload  lots,  and  one-fourth  the  price  at  which 
inferior  separators  are  sold  at  retail,  to  take  advan- 
this  extraordinaiw  $24.95  price  WE 
ORDER  WITHII 


tage  of  tf 
RECEIVE 


is  _ 

YOUR 


WE  HAVE  3,000 


WITHIN  30 


MUST 

DAYS. 


Of  these  new,  big  400  pounds 
per  hour  capaciy  Model  K 
Economy  Separators  on*  hand  and  as  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  offer  and  inducement  to  dispose  of  them  all 
within  30  days  we  make  this  astonishing  offer:  Send 
no  money.  Pay  the  $24.95  to  the  railroad  agent 
after  the  machine  has  been  received,  then  try  it  60 
days  and  if  the  separator  is  not  entirely  satisfactory 
return  it  to  us  and  get  your  money  back. 

TUIC  CCDARATHR  is  covered  by  a  written 
I  slid  wtrMnMIUIl  binding  20-year  guaran¬ 
tee.  We  will  always  furnish  you  repairs  in  the  years 
to  come.  We  guarantee  the  machine  to  do  every¬ 
thing  that  any  other  separator  will  do  and  do  it 
easier  and  better.  Don’t  wait  until  next  spring  and 
then  pay  $75.00  or  S100.00  for  an  inferior  machine. 
Send  us  your  order  immediately.  Your  order  must 
reach  us  within  30  days  to  get  the  benefit  of  our 
$24.95  price  on  this  big  400  pounds  per  hour  capac¬ 
ity  Model  K  Economy  Separator,  the  best  separator 
made  in  the  world.  If  you  don’t  order  this  Big  Ma¬ 
chine  at  $24.95,  don’t  fail  to  write  for  our  free  Cream 
Separator  Catalogue.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Chicago. 


Sleam  Engines 

3  to  25  Horse  Power,  mounted  or 
stationary.  Also  1,  2,  and  3-Horse 
Tread  Powers,  2  to  8-Horse  Sweep 
Powers,  Separators,  Corn- 
Shellers,  Feed  Grinders,  Fod¬ 
der  Cutters, Wood  Saws,  Cul¬ 
tivators,  Land  Rollers,  Corn 
Planters,  Potato  Planters. 
BESSIIiUEIl  BFU.  CO.,  Tatamj,  Pa. 


Best  Farm  Powers 

Widest  uses,  most  power,  always 
dependable.  No  otner  power  can 
possibly  take  the  place  of  steam. 

Lelfel 

Engines 

are  the  highest  type, 
standard  for  many 
years.  Horizontal, 

Upright,  Portable, 
etc.  Highest  effici- 
ency  guaranteed. 

Send  for  book  and 
investigate  before  buy¬ 
ing. 

JAMES  LEFFEl  &  CO.. 

Box  191,  Springfield,  O. 


MIU  YOU  USE 


ABEMAQUE 

GASOLINE  EL  INI  <3 1  INI  EE 

30  DAVS  FREE 


In  order  to  let  you  prove,  to  your  own  satisfaction, 
that  It  is 

— the  most  convenient, 

— the  most  economical 
— the  most  durable 

farm  engine  made,  we  will  send  you  any  size  you 
may  select  on  SO  days  free  trial— no  money  in 
advance. 

We  send  a  man  to  show  you  how  to  run  it. 

It’s  the  engine 

— that  requires  no  foundation,  no  bolting  down, 
or  truing  up, 

—that  you  can  set  down  any  place,  and  In  any 
position,  and  start  work  at  once, 

— that  starts  as  surely  in  cold  weather  as  In  warm, 
—that  is  “self-contained”— a  unit — one  machine 
with  no  separate  tanks — no  connections  to  make, 
—that  has  no  “hidden” parts— yon  see  andean  get 
at  all  the  mechanism, 

— that  can  be  easily  moved  from  place  to  place  on 
an  ordinary  sled  or  truck, 

—that  has  a  wider  range  of  work  and  uses  less 
gasoline  than  any  other  engine. 

BUT  TRY  IT  AND  SEE 

Write  today  for  special  free  trial  offer.  Ask 
for  Catalogue  O. 

ABENAQUE  MACH.  CO.,  Westminster  Sta.,  Vt. 

Gasoline  Engines,  Wood  Sawing  Outfits,  Ensilage 
Outfits,  Grinders,  Sawmill  Machinery,  etc. 


DON'T  BUT  GASOLINE  ENGINES  , 

alcohol  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine:  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durability.  Costs 
Less  to  Buy — Less  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  Vibration  practically  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon.  It  is  a  combination  portable,  stationary  or  traction 
engine.  Skkd  for  Catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Mfrs.,  Meagher  and  15th  Sts..  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUR  Fit  TY-third  year. 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
“TIIE  MASTER  WORKMAN,” 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 
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WEEKLY,  $1.00  PER  YEAR. 


A  POULTRY  PLANT  AMID  THE  ROCKS. 

What  a  Connecticut  Man  Says. 

The  pictures  on  this  page  show  parts  of  the  poul¬ 
try  plant  of  Chas.  H.  Brundage,  of  Litchfield  Co., 
Conn.  Among  other  things,  Mr.  Brundage  says: 

“There  are  two  very  important  rea¬ 
sons  why  I  raise  poultry.  First,  for  the 
money  there  is  in  it ;  second,  for  the  love 
of  poultry.  This  is  in  connection  with 
the  raising  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for 
our  local  market.  After  trying  almost 
every  variety  of  purebred  poultry  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  Wyandotte  family  come 
the  nearest  to  the  needs  of  the  man  who 
had  to  make  his  living  from  poultry. 

The  White  Wyandotte  for  fancy  broilers 
beats  anything  I  have  ever  raised,  get¬ 
ting  to  broiler  size  quicker,  and  always 
having  the  plump  form  that  is  so  much 
desired;  besides,  the  pin  feathers  are 
never  colored  so  as  to  show,  and  for 
soft  roasters  they  lead  the  march  to-day 
for  fancy  prices.  For  a  fancy  breed  and 
all  year  round  layers  the  Golden  Wyan¬ 
dotte  is  my  ideal;  very  compact  form, 
close-fitting  comb  and  heavily  covered 
body.  They  lay  in  the  very  coldest  wea¬ 
ther  when  eggs  are  worth  60  cents  per 
dozen,  and  for  a  pretty  bird  what  could 
beat  a  Golden  Wyandotte,  the  feathers 
with  those  clear,  open,  golden  centers 
laced  with  clear  black?  They  are  ex¬ 
tremely  hardy  and  great  foragers.  There 
is  always  a  big  demand  for  Golden  Wyan- 
dottes  from  people  who  have  plenty  of  money  and  want 
something  fancy  as  well  as  utility.  They  are  very  suit¬ 
able  for  village  or  suburban  homes. 

“The  Partridge  Wyandotte  is  also  a  great  addition 
to  the  Wyandotte  family, 
being  very  hardy,  quick  to 
mature,  great  layers  and  the 
very  best  of  mothers.  But 
it  is  very  hard  to  get  the 
females  pencilled  well 
enough  for  the  show  room. 

The  Columbian  will  be  a 
close  runner  for  the  Whites, 
and  although  they  are  a  new 
breed  they  have  many  ad¬ 
mirers,  and  from  my  experi¬ 
ence  with  them  they  are 
worthy  of  all  the  attention 
that  is  being  paid  them.  But 
for  an  all-around  farmer’s  or 
fancier’s  fowl  1  shall  pick 
the  Golden  Wyandotte.  1 
have  cockerels  that  at  10 
weeks  weigh  2  Y\  pounds, 
and  pullets  that  lay  in  five 
months,  and  they  always 
have  size  either  for  the  ta¬ 
ble  or  market,  the  skin  al¬ 
ways  being  that  rich  golden 
color. 

“'When  my  chicks  are  first 
hatched  I  feed  hard-boiled 
eggs  for  10  days ;  then  I 
add  a  chick  food  rrjixed 
with  good  white  wheat.  I 
keep  beef  scraps  by  them  at 
all  times,  also  plenty  of 
clean,  fresh  water.  As  soon  POULT 

as  they  will  eat  whole  corn 

I  give  them  all  they  will  eat  at  night,  always  feeding 
wheat  once  a  day.  My  old  stock  have  for  Winter 
wheat  thrown  in  six  to  eight  inches  of  straw  in  the 
morning,  with  a  small  mash  of  H.  0.  for  dinner;  corn 


at  night.  Beef  scraps  always;  green  cut  bone  three 
times  per  week,  fresh  water  always  for  Summer.  Beef 
scraps,  plenty  of  fresh  water,  wheat  and  cracked  corn 
are  the  necessaries ;  I  consider  water  one  of  the  most 
important  items  for  both  fowls  and  chicks.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  getting  chicks  off  as  early  as  possible  for  two 


A  DAILY  SHIPMENT  OF  EGGS.  Fig.  298. 

reasons;  they  arc  raised  with  about  one-half  the  care, 
and  the  pullets  mature  and  lay  early,  when  eggs  are 
scarce,  and  continue  to  lay  all  Winter,  and  will  be 
ready  to  sit  and  rear  a  family  early  for  the  next  sea- 
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son  if  they  receive  the  proper  care  and  management. 

“In  connection  with  poultry  I  raise  a  great  amount  of 
vegetables,  feeding  a  great  deal  of  refuse  to  the  poultry, 
but  tree  fruit  works  the  best  with  the  poultry  business, 


peaches,  plums,  pears  and  apples  giving  shade  for  the 
chicks,  and  with  a  large  flock  they  fertilize  the  ground 
and  cultivate  the  trees  for  you,  and  you  can  depend 
on  three  times  as  much  fruit  as  where  you  do  not  have 
the  poultry.  For  a  person  who  will  be  contented  in 
the  country,  and  who  likes  poultry  and  fruit  raising, 
and  is  willing  to  work,  I  think  there  is  as 
good  an  opening  as  there  is  in  any  busi¬ 
ness  in  America.  First  select  a  good  lo¬ 
cation,  high  ground,  inclined  to  be  sandy, 
facing  the  south,  then,  selecting  a  breed 
that  you  like,  with  hard  work  success  is 
yours.” 

AIR  PRESSURE  FOR  PUMPING. 

I  see  on  page  663  an  article  in  regard 
to  pumping  water  by  compressed  air.  I 
find  this  subject  very  little  understood, 
and  under  the  conditions  that  E.  M.  re¬ 
lates  it  is  not  possible  to  get  water  out 
of  his  well  by  that  process.  I  have  been 
using  the  process  for  a  number  of  years 
at  my  shop,  and  entirely  successful  under 
the  conditions  that  I  have  to  meet.  My 
well  is  108  feet  deep  and.  the  water  stands 
within  35  feet  of  the  top  of  the  ground. 

I  use  a  little  homemade  compressor,  and 
pump  the  air  through  a  J^-inch  pipe  and 
the  water  through  a  one-inch  pipe.  It 
takes  25  pounds  gauge  pressure  to  do  the 
work,  and  I  get  about  the  amount  of 
water  that  would  fill  a  three-fourths-inch 
pipe,  say  under  three  or  four  inches  pres¬ 
sure,  a  nice  stream  of  water  constantly, 
and  as  far  as  1  know  there  is  no  lessening  of  the  amount 
in  the  well.  A  shallow  well,  unless  very  near  the  sur¬ 
face,  cannot  be  pumped  by  the  air  lift,  for  the  reason 
that  there  need  be  quite  a  depth  of  water  in  order  that 

the  air  does  not  blow 
through  it  and  not  lift  it  at 
all.  If  your  inquirer  should 
take  a  long-necked  bottle 
and  put  a  little  water  in  it, 
and  insert  a  tube  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  bottle  and  blow 
in  it,  he  would  find  the  air 
bubbling  through  the  water, 
and  no  water  coming  out  of 
the  bottle.  Let  him  grad¬ 
ually  fill  the  bottle  with 
water  and  there  will  be  a 
constantly  increasing  pres¬ 
sure  of  air  needed  to  force 
bubbles  through  the  water, 
and  as  the  height  of  water  in¬ 
creases  and  the  air  pressure 
increases  water  will  flow 
from  the  mouth  of  the  bot¬ 
tle,  but  he  cannot  get  all  the 
water  out  of  the  bottle  by 
blowing  through  the  tube, 
for  when  a  portion  of  it  has 
been  discharged  the  air  will 
blow  through  the  remainder. 
This  experiment  will  reveal 
the  conditions  necessary  to 
get  water  out  of  a  well  by 
compressed  air. 

I  installed  my  compressor, 
and  after  proving  its  success 
I  experimented  with  it  until 
I  learned  all  I  cared  to  know 
about  it.  The  apparatus  in 
the  well  is  merely  a  one-inch  pipe  and  a  one-fourth-inch 
by  the  side  of  it,  and  the  small  pipe  elbowed  so  that 
it  discharges  the  air  into  the  bottom  of  the  larger  one. 
I  enlarged  the  larger  one  so  that  there  would  be  free 
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access  for  the  entrance  of  the  water.  It  is  a  very  simple 
contrivance;  the  two  pipes  being  permanently  fastened 
together,  so  that  other  pieces  can  be  screwed  on  and 
not  disturb  the  connection.  My  experiments  were  to 
find  at  what  depth  of  immersion  water  would  begin  to 
rise,  and  where  was  the  best  depth  to  get  best  results. 
My  pipes  are  within  a  few  feet  of  the  bottom  now,  and 
as  stated,  I  use  25  pounds  air  pressure.  Your  ques¬ 
tioner  would  meet  the  conditions  I  describe  by  the  bottle 
experiment  should  he  try  to  get  any  water  from  his  deep 
well  with  only  40  feet  of  water  in  it.  The  air  would  all 
blow  through  the  water.  I  should  judge  there  would 
need  to  be  at  least  150  feet  of  water  in  the  well  in  order 
to  raise  any  out,  and  I  doubt  whether  that  would  be 
enough.  It  takes  a  lot  of  power  to  get  water  from  a 
deep  well  by  compressed  air.  I  installed  one  plant 
where  the  well  was  about  250  feet  deep,  and  the  water 
came  up  within  75  feet  of  the  surface.  This  com¬ 
pressor  took  80  pounds  gauge  pressure  and  gave  a  scant 
one-inch  volume  of  wafer  under  three  or  four  inches 
pressure.  This  compressor  was  a  6x6  and  ran  about 
200  revolutions  per  minute,  and  took  a  very  tight  four- 
inch  belt  to  drive  it.  Under  favorable  conditions  the 
air  lift  is  a  nice,  convenient  arrangement  for  getting 
water  out  of  a  well,  and  has  the  advantage  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  being  all  above  ground;  otherwise  it  would  be 
folly  to  bother  with  it.  f.  p.  avery. 

Pennsylvania. 


HOGS  IN  THE  PERCH  ORCHARD. 

In  our  days  of  keen  competition,  especially  in  the 
peach  business,  the  saving  of  what  would  otherwise  be 
a  waste  will  often  be  the  difference  of  a  profit  or  loss 
in  the  operation.  Aside  from  this,  rot  of  the  fruit  is 
greatly  checked,  and  worms  in  it  become  a  rarity  where 
there  are  enough  shotes  kept  to  pick  up  the  fruit  as  it 
falls.  Thus  we  really  gain  double,  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone,  as  the  saying  goes.  But  this  mode  is  not 
practical  in  our  extensive  orchards  of  only  one  or  two 
varieties,  because  there  would  not  be  pasture  long 
enough  to  justify  the  fencing  of  the  orchard  hog-proof. 
I  am  reliably  informed  that  quite  a  number  of  our 
planters  came  to  grief  the  past  season  with  their  crop 
of  Elbertas.  Many  shipments  no  more  than  cleared  ex¬ 
penses.  There  being  no  canneries  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  use  up  the  surplus,  nor  hogs  to  eat  them  either,  thou¬ 
sands  of  bushels  of  the  finest  peaches  wasted.  Now 
mind,  this  was  the  case  with  only  one-fourth  of  a  crop. 
What  may  be  expected  if  there  is  once  a  full  crop? 
The  result  of  all  is  there  are  to-day  many  Elberta  trees 
cut  down,  even  before  they  have  started  well  in  bearing. 
There  is  good  money  in  peaches  still  if  a  man  will  plant 
say  a  dozen  of  the  leading  varieties,  covering  the  season, 
and  give  young  hogs  the  run  of  the  grounds  to  con¬ 
sume  all  the  waste,  thus  getting  rid  of  worms  and  so 
much  rot.  If  prices  are  right  a  man  can  ship;  if  not,  he 
can  let  Billy  Berkshire  have  them;  he  won’t  charge 
anything  for  picking,  commissions  or  express. 

There  is  hardly  a  farm  here  on  which  there  is  not 
some  ground  suitable  for  Alfalfa.  This,  for  a  change, 
makes  fine  pasture  for  the  orchard  customers.  Peanuts 
and  sweet  potatoes,  all  of  which  the  shotes  can  harvest 
themselves,  grow  finely  here,  and  can  be  made  into  fine 
pork  at  a  very  low  cost.  All  the  corn  desired  is  just 
about  for  a  month  what  they  will  eat  up  clean  once  a 
day  before  being  killed  or  shipped.  This  will  harden 
the  flesh  and  give  the  finishing  touches.  As  regards 
planting  cow  peas  in  orchards,  I  think  that  the  thing  is 
in  some  cases  carried  too  far.  Cow  peas  take  up  a  good 
deal  of  moisture  in  dry  weather,  more  than  a  closely- 
cropped  sod.  They  rob  the  trees  of  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  return  instead  nitrogen.  The  latter  is 
the  one  thing  not  wanted  in  an  orchard  already  making 
too  much  growth.  Where  cultivation  is  practical  at  all 
I  would  in  the  South  sow  V/2  bushel  of  Rescue  grass 
seed  per  acre,  say  about  October  1,  and  harrow  it  in 
lightly ;  the  first  rain  will  bring  it  up,  and  two  months 
after  sowing  it  usually  makes  good  grazing  for  shotes. 
By  middle  of  May  with  us  here  there  ought  to  be  enough 
ripe  seed  to  insure  a  stand  the  following  Fall.  Land  can 
then  be  torn  up  with  the  disk  harrow  or  Cutaway  and 
well  pulverized  with  an  Acme  or  smoothing  harrow. 
The  hogs  would  keep  down  pretty  well  whatever  of 
grass  or  weeds  would  grow  on  the  ground  after  that  if 
allowed  the  run  of  it.  The  most  profitable  crops  of 
peaches  the  writer  ever  saw  were  grown  exactly  as  here 
stated.  With  hogs  in  the  orchards  I  have  seen  seasons 
when  a  wormy  peach  would  be  quite  a  rarity,  while  in 
other  orchards  not  over  one-fourth  mile  off  with  no 
hogs  about,  fully  one-half  of  the  peaches  would  be 
wormy.  The  puncture  of  the  curculio  is  usually  the 
starting  point  of  the  rot,  thus  by  eliminating  one  we  do 
away  with  both. 

What  do  I  think  of  the  Stringfellow  method?  Well, 
under  certain  conditions  P'riend  Stringfellow  is  exactly 
right.  Where  soil  is  of  the  right  kind  and  of  sufficient 
depth,  he  can,  by  his  method,  grow  as  good  fruit  and 
grow  it  much  cheaper  than  has  ever  been  done  in  any 
other  way.  J.  w.  stubenrauch. 

Texas. 


MELONS  IN  A  GINSENG  SHED. 

Apropos  of  the  remarks  on  page  636  about  ginseng, 
the  accompanying  picture  (Fig.  300)  suggests  a  good 
use  to  which  such  growers  may  put  their  plantations. 
The  owner  of  this  particular  patch  caught  the  ginseng 
fever  when  the  boom  was  at  its  height.  He  spent  all 
his  leisure  hours  that  Summer  in  collecting  wild  roots. 
They  were  given  a  favorable  location,  and  provided,  at 
considerable  expense,  with  good  drainage,  leaf  mold  and 
shade.  In  a  short  time  the  boom  collapsed  and  “the 
wilt”  struck  the  patch.  Then  he  dug  up  the  roots  in 
disgust  and  went  out  of  the  business.  For  two  years 


CANTALOUPES  IN  A  GINSENG  SUED.  Fig.  300. 

the  enclosure,  denuded  of  its  lath  covering,  has  been 
planted  to  muskmelons,  which  flourish  mightily  in  that 
rich,  loose  soil.  Last  year  the  blight  spoiled  the  last 
third  of  the  crop,  so,  in  order  to  get  ahead  of  it  this 
season,  we  sprayed  early  and  often.  The  barrel  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  shows  in  the  background  of  the  picture. 
Up  to  the  present  date  (August  30)  the  foliage  is 
healthy  and  the  fruits  ripening.  Therefore  the  prospect 
of  ripe,  luscious  cantaloupe  for  breakfast  for  the  next 
six  weeks  is  good.  '  m.  e.  c. 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


VINELESS  POTATOES  WITHOUT P0TATINE. 

big.  301  shows  a  good  sample  of  “vineless”  potato 
attached  to  a  partly  spent  old  tuber.  It  was  taken  from 
near  the  bottom  of  a  close  barrel  in  which  potatoes 
had  been  stored  all  Winter  in  an  ordinary  farm  cellar. 
1  he  conditions  were  close,  moist  air  and  quite  complete 
darkness.  I  he  season  was  late  August,  long  after  the 
parent  tuber  would  naturally  have  grown.  This  mat¬ 
ter  of  potatoes  and  several  other  tuberous  rooted  plants, 
producing  new  growths  without  the  usual  vegetative 
process  of  stems,  leaves,  true  roots  and  foliage,  is  fairly 
common  when  the  bulbs,  corms  or  tubers  are  stored  in 
dark,  moist  places  beyond  their  usual  growing  time. 
It  is  an  effort  of  nature  to  prolong  life  under  adverse 
conditions  by  producing  a  new  set  of  buds  by  direct 
transferance  of  stored  energy  without  the  usual  phe¬ 
nomena  of  growth  and  accessions  of  food  from  the  soil 


VINELESS  POTATO  WITHOUT  POTATINE.  Fig.  301. 
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and  air.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  old  tuber  loses  much 
of  its  bulk  and  probably  all  of  its  vitality  in  the  effort. 
“Potatine”  or  other  external  food  supplies  are  not 
needed,  and  could  not  be  used  by  the  old  potato  under 
these  conditions.  Chemicals  can  only  be  absorbed  by 
true  roots  and  gases  by  the  natural  foliage  of  plants 
growing  in  earth  or  water  in  sunlight.  These  little  new 
potatoes  growing  out  of  old  ones  stored  in  dark  cellars 
or  caves  are  of  fair  quality  when  cooked,  but  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  production  under  the  best  known  conditions 
and  great  shrinkage  in  bulk  and  weight  would  likely 
prevent  all  profit  in  the  “new  potato  culture”  unless 
extravagant  prices  could  be  secured  for  the  small  output 
of  new  tubers.  “Potatine”  as  a  manure  for  vineless 
potatoes  is  an  unmitigated  fraud. 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  AN  ALABAMA  FARM. 

I  will  describe  a  two-horse  farm  where  staple  crops 
are  grown.  This  farm  is  operated  by  a  man  and  his  two 
sons,  as  follows:  Thirty  acres  in  cotton,  15  in  corn, 
five  in  oats  and  two  in  garden  and  truck  patches.  From 
the  30  acres  in  cotton  would  be  gathered  15  500-pound 
bales,  which  at  present  prices  would  equal  the  sum  of 
$825.  In  addition  to  the  sum  realized  from  cotton  there 
would  be,  say,  $150  from  the  sale  of  sorghum,  Irish  and 
sweet  potatoes,  melons,  onions,  cabbage,  beans,  peas, 
strawberries,  etc.,  grown  on  the  two  acres.  From  this 
would  be  deducted,  say,  $50  for  commercial  fertilizers. 
From  the  15  acres  in  corn  would  be  gathered,  say,  225 
bushels  (a  low  estimate),  which  at  present  prices’ would 
be  worth  $168.75.  Under  favorable  circumstances  the 
five  acres  in  oats  would  produce  100  bushels,  worth  $50. 
After  the  oats  arc  harvested,  land  would  be  sown  to 
forage  crops,  such  as  sorghum,  cow  peas,  etc.,  which 
would  produce  from  one  to  three  tons  of  hay  per  acre, 
worth  $12  to  $20  per  ton.  The  corn,  together  with  the 
corn  fodder,  amounting  to  about  2,500  bundles,  which 
I  failed  to  mention  in  connection  with  the  corn  crop, 
the  hay  and  the  cotton  seed  would  probably  be  consumed 
on  the  farm,  depending  on  the  number  of  cattle  kept. 
However,  there  would  possibly  be  sold  of  these  products 
$50  to  $100  worth.  There  should  also  be  added  to  the 
resources  of  the  farm  100  bushels  of  cow  peas,  raised 
with  the  corn  cron,  which  would  be  worth  $100.  There 
would  be  sold  also  from  the  farm  butter,  eggs  and 
chickens  to  the  amount  of  $100,  after  allowing  a  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  for  home  consumption. 


Cotton  .  $825.00 

Hay  .  150.00 

Cotton  seed  .  105.00 

Corn  .  108.00 

Oats  .  50.00 

Cow  peas  .  100.00 

Corn  fodder . .' .  34.00 

Truck  .  loO.oo 

Butter,  eggs  and  chickens .  100.00 


Total  . $1,6S2.00 


This  showing  might  be  easily  improved  upon  by  prac¬ 
tical,  up-to-date  farming.  The  farmer’s  wealth  is  in  his 
soil,  and  by  good  husbandry  the  soil  upon  which  this 
crop  is  grown  should  be  constantly  improved,  thereby 
increasing  its  productiveness  until  much  larger  yields 
than  those  mentioned  would  be  the  result.  The  real 
value  of  southern  farm  lands  is  little  known  and  little 
appr.eciated  by  the  northern  farmer.  J.  A.  G. 

Gallant,  Ala.  _ 


IS  THE  FARMER  RESPONSIBLE ? 

In  the  50’s  we  hired  men  by  the  year,  and  I  can  re¬ 
member  when  numbers  of  men  kept  time  with  the 
scythe  or  cradle.  The  war,  the  opening  up  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  square  miles  of  fertile  land,  the  building  of  rail¬ 
ways  and  cities  to  keep  pace  with  this  victory  of  brain 
and  brawn  over  soil  and  matter  has  called  for  armies 
of  men.  Farm  machines  have  enabled  the  eastern 
farmer  to  get  through  with  a  small  amount  of  help, 
and  many  of  them  have  done  so  almost  to  their  ruin. 
I  know  a  man  with  250  acres  fully  equipped  with 
capital  sufficient  to  carry  on  an  up-to-date  farming, 
i.  e.,  250  sheep,  50  cattle,  400  hens,  pigs,  bees,  etc. 
That  man  was  in  position  to  pay  good  wages  by  the 
year,  and  he  was  a  typical  farmer  of  the  times  before 
the  war.  What  did  he  do?  He  tapered  that  farming 
down  to  eight  cows  and  two  pigs;  hired  a  man  to 
help  plant  and  help  get  the  hay.  One  man  lie  hired 
had  five  children  and  a  wife.  He  paid  him  $1.25  and 
$1.50  a  day  when  he  wanted  him,  and  had  no  concern 
about  his  welfare  when  the  press  of  work  was  not  on. 
That  man  with  five  children  had  to  get  7,725  meals 
for  his  family  in  one  year.  Had  he  been  hired  300 
days  at  $1.50  a  day  he  would  have  had  cash  to  pay 
for  five  and  six-cent  meals,  provided  all  of  his  income 
had  been  used  for  meals.  Unfortunately  he  drank,  and 
not  one-half  of  his  earnings  went  for  food,  and  his 
labors  were  not  continuous.  The  mowing  machine 
may  stand  still  11  months  of  the  year;  our  farm  laborer 
should  be  employed  12.  We  are  now  reaping  the  har¬ 
vest  of  that  policy.  Reliable  men  have  gone  to  the 
cities  and  towns ;  they  are  not  here  to  choose  from. 
The  unfortunate,  the  unreliable,  many  of  them,  arc 
here  and  not  from  choice.  They  help  when  the  wolf 
is  at  the  door,  and  many  of  them  do  it  grudgingly. 
They  have  but  little  love  for  the  work,  and  a  small 
part  of  them  are  wishing  to  acquire  land.  Those  who 
want  land  have  long  ago  taken  it  by  purchase  or  home¬ 
stead.  Is  there  a  remedy?  Is  it  too  late  to  mend?  I 
think  not.  To-day  we  have  as  good  land  as  had  our 
fathers.  Our  markets  are  two  to  one  in  number,  and 
the  prices  are  good.  The  aforesaid  250  acres,  with 
250  sheep,  50  cattle  and  400  hens,  to-day  should  net 
$2,000.  If  so  an  up-to-date  man  and  wife  and  boy 
can  be  hired  by  the  year  for  one-half  that  money.  Give 
them  liberal  terms,  with  a  house  and  use  of  team  to 
draw  fuel,  and  you  are  doing  well  enough  with  the 
old  farm  if  you  get  $500  to  $1,000  each  year,  and  this 
man  will  want  land  some  day.  d.  c.  icenyon. 

Pennsylvania. 
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CORN  CUTTING  IN  A  DAIRY  SECTION . 

How  Handled  for  Silage  or  Dry  Fodder. 

The  question  of  corn  harvesting  is  a  burning  one, 
but  without  any  corn  to  burn.  There  are  almost  as 
many  methods  as  men,  and  the  growing  of  corn  for 
any  purpose  is  much  curtailed  by  the  fact  that  corn  har¬ 
vest  requires  a  good  deal  of  hard  labor.  The  labor 
problem  is  a  difficult  one  at  the  best,  and  wherever  pos¬ 
sible  attempts  arc  made  to  avoid  it.  It  is  for  this  rea¬ 
son  that  less  corn  is  grown  by  many  of  our  farmers 

than  was  formerly  the  case.  A  few  have  discarded  it 
altogether  as  a  general  thing.  Those  who  have  silos 
must  either  grow  corn  or  leave  the  silos  empty,  and 
the  latter  course  is  not  unheard  of.  In  case  of  silo 
corn  there  are  a  few  corn  harvesters  brought  into  serv¬ 
ice.  Some  corn  cannot  be  cut  with  a  harvester,  and 
then  it  must  be  cut  by  hand.  Much  of  that  which 

might  be  cut  with  a  harvester  is  also  in  this  vicinity 

cut  by  hand  frequently  for  want  of  a  harvester.  Much 
the  larger  portion  of  corn  in  this  section  is  hand  cut, 
and  the  common  opinion  is  that  with  nearby  help  the 
corn  is  as  cheaply  cut  by  hand  as  by  machine.  For 
hand  cutting,  I  much  prefer  a  corn  sickle.  It  is  lighter 
than  the  other  cutters,  and  works  as  well  or  better. 
The  silo  men  often  club  together,  exchange  work,  hire 
in  all  the  neighbors  and  others  that  can  be  secured, 
whether  with  team  and  wagon  or  without.  It  is  a 
lively  time,  and  hard  work.  It  is  work  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  for  a  year  at  least,  and  serves  as  a  topic  of 
conversation  for  many  a  day.  The  group  of  farmers 
may  or  may  not  own  a  cutter  and  engine.  If  not 
owned,  one  is  hired,  and  must  be  looked  out  for  in  ad¬ 
vance,  for  the  time  of  silo  filling  is  short  and  the 
occasion  urgent.  Having  the  arrangements  made,  cut¬ 
ters  are  set  to  work  a  day  or  two  in  advance  of  the 
arrival  of  the  machine.  The  corn  is  thrown  in  gavels 
or  small  bundles  without  tying,  except  in  case  of  ma¬ 
chine  cutting.  Most  people  like  to  have 
part  of  the  corn,  at  least,  wilted  a  little, 
but  the  matter  of  wilting  or  not  wilting  is 
usually  a  matter  of  convenience  or  ne¬ 
cessity.  With  the  arrival  of  the  machin¬ 
ery  everybody  gets  on  a  “hustle,”  or  is 
expected  to  do  so.  Low  wagons  are  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  there  are  not  enough  of  them, 
and  higher  ones  have  to  be  used  fre¬ 
quently.  One  man  or  sometimes  two  on 
the  load,  and  as  many  as  can  be  used 
to  advantage  around  the  wagon,  is  the 
usual  method  of  loading.  Four  to  eight 
or  ten  teams  may  be  needed,  though 
usually  not  so  many  as  the  highest  num¬ 
ber  named.  Every  man  now,  whether 
cutter,  loader  or  one  of  the  men  unload¬ 
ing  at  the  barn  and  handing  corn  to  the 
feeder  at  the  table  of  the  machine,  is 
doing  his  best,  and  every  bit  of  the 
work  is  hard  and  heavy. 

The  men  who  own  silos  are  much  in 
the  minority.  Others  may  grow  as  much 
corn  as  the  silo  man,  but  usually  they  do  ^ 

not.  Among  the  Borden  patrons  corn 
growing  is  encouraged,  and  in  many  instances  a  good 
deal  is  grown,  but  not  for  silage.  The  cutting  is  as 
for  use  in  the  silo,  but  the  corn  lies  longer  and  dries 
considerably.  It  is  bound,  if  in  large  quantities,  and 
is  filially  set  up  in  enormous  shocks.  A  large  number 
of  the  bundles  are  set  up  together  and  bound,  and  then 
others  are  bound  together  at  the  tops  over  the  first  lot 
for  a  sort  of  roof  or  protection  to  the  others.  In  this 
way  a  quantity  may  be  kept,  if  need  be,  till  late  in 
Fall,  in  the  field,  or  even  well  into  the  Winter. 

The  two  classes  to  which  I  have  referred  arc  the 
largest  corn  growers  we  have,  but  they  do  not  by  any 
means  contain  the  largest  lists  of  farmers.  I  he  men 
who  grow  an  acre  of  corn,  or  maybe  two  or  three  acres, 
for  feeding,  are  much  in  the  majority.  These  men,  and 
the  others,  too,  may  cut  some  of  the  corn  grown  from 
some  time  in  July  or  later  till  frost  comes  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  feed  daily  to  the  cows.  The  usual  practice 
in  this  case  is  to  cut  a  few  hours  or  a  day  in  advance 
of  hauling  to  the  barn,  so  as  to  give  a  little  time  for 
wilting,  but  sometimes  it  is  hauled  as  soon  as  cut. 
When  time  for  completing  the  harvest  arrives  the  corn 
is  cut  and  wilted,  and  sometimes  set  up  in  the  field  by 
the  side  of  a  pole  or  board  fastened  on  stakes.  I.  have 
seen  it  set  up  for  curing  along  a  stone  wall  or  other 
fence.  In  our  own  case,  we  take  the  corn  to  one  of 
the  barns  and  set  it  up  there  if  possible,  because  we 
think  it  is  better  under  cover.  We  have  more  barn 
room  than  some  have,  but  many  others  put  the  corn  un¬ 
der  cover  if  they  can  find  room.  It  may  be  set  up  on 
floors,  on  the  bays  around  the  outside,  and  on  scaffolds. 
We  even  take  in  poles  and  place  the  ends  on  barrels 
or  other  supports,  and  set  corn  along  their  length.  If 
watched  well  and  not  allowed  to  go  down  it  will  cure 
out  nicely,  but  if  it  leans  too  much  and  packs  together 
there  is  danger  of  its  hurting.  Field  corn  is  also  grown, 
but  not  so  extensively  as  'that  for  silage  or  fodder.  'I  he 
man  who  grows  corn  for  feeding  does  not  let  it  ear 


very  much,  nor  get  too  large  before  cutting.  For 
silage,  ears  to  some  extent  are  desired.  The  field  corn 
is  another  variety.  It  does  not  grow  so  large,  but 
must  ripen  up  rather  early.  Practically  the  uniform 
practice  here  with  field  corn  is  to  put  two  men  to  cut¬ 
ting  and  setting  up  around  a  corn  “horse.”  Four  rows 
are  taken  each  time,  and  if  the  corn  is  of  good  growth 
16  hills  are  set  up  together  and  bound,  then  the  “horse” 
is  moved  on  to  the  next  position.  The  corn  is  left  to 
cure  in  the  field,  then  hauled  to  the  barn,  where  it  is 
husked.  The  corn  stover  is  used  for  one  feed  a  day  to 
the  cows  so  long  as  it  lasts.  Seldom  is  corn  husked 
in  the  field.  H.  H.  L. 

Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

ALFALFA  IN  OSWEGO  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

I  became  interested  in  the  Alfalfa  question  from 
hearing  the  talks  of  Mr.  Witter  at  the  institutes  the 
past  Winter.  I  have  a  piece  of  land  (six  acres),  under- 
drained  with  stone  ditches,  that  has  been  in  constant 
cultivation  since  1886.  Most  of  this  time  the  piece  has 
been  in  strawberries  and  other  berries,  with  crops  of 
corn  intervening.  It  is  very  rich,  made  so  by  constant 
applications  of  barn  manures  to  the  corn  crops  and 
commercial  fertilizers  to  all  the  crops.  I  consider  the 
piece  the  most  productive  plot  in  this  section.  1  thought 
if  any  land  hereabouts  would  grow  Alfalfa  this  would, 
since  they  tell  us  that  the  land  for  Alfalfa  must  be 
well  drained  and  very  rich.  Last  year  the  piece  was 
in  corn,  and  grew  silo  corn  so  rank  that  it  lodged  in 
many  places.  This  six  acres  produced  more  bulk  of 
fodder  than  did  my  other  14  acres.  It  was  plowed  late 
last  Fall,  partly  because  we  did  not  get  at  it  until  late 
and  partly  to  help  kill  out  the  quack  grass.  Only  three 
acres  were  used  for  Alfalfa,  as  the  other  part  was  too 
quacky.  I  wish  to  say  right  here,  however,  that  we 
killed  out  all  that  quack  on  the  other  part  by  late  Fall 
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plowing,  harrowing  continually  during  the  dry  weather 
of  Spring,  and  then  plowing  when  the  land  was  dry, 
and  harrowing  continually  until  ready  to  plant  corn  the 
latter  part  of  May.  The  three  acres  seeded  to  Alfalfa 
were  not  plowed  this  Spring,  but  harrowed  continually 
until  about  June  15,  when  it  was  seeded.  Before  the 
last  harrowing  we  went  over  the  piece  and  removed 
every  little  patch  of  quack  by  digging  it  out,  and  also  all 
dock  and  other  weeds  not  destroyed  by  the  harrow.  It 
was  as  fine  as  a  piece  could  be  fitted. 

We  sent  to  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  and  got  1,500  pounds 
of  soil  that  had  been  taken  from  an  old  field  of  Alfalfa, 
and  sowed  this  all  over  the  piece  by  hand,  as  evenly 
as  possible.  The  soil  had  got  wet  by  standing  out  in 
a  rain,  otherwise  we  could  have  sown  it  in  the  fertilizer 
part  of  the  drill.  The  seed  was  purchased  of  a  Syra¬ 
cuse  seedsman,  and  was  represented  as  free  from  seeds 
of  trefoil  and  dodder.  We  sowed  the  seed  with  a  drill 
at  the  rate  of  one-half  bushel  to  the  acre,  going  both 
ways  of  the  piece,  and  sowing  a  peck  to  the  acre  at  each 
going  over  the  piece.  We  sowed  it  both  ways  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  skips  as  far  as  possible,  putting  the  seed  in  the 
grass-seed  attachment  to  the  drill.  The  result  was  a 
wonderful  stand,  which  has  been  the  admiration  of  the 
farmers  hereabout.  Many  weeds  have  come  up  in  the 
piece,  and  to  keep  these  down,  as  well  as  to  strengthen 
the  roots  of  the  Alfalfa,  we  have  already  clipped  the 
piece  twice.  As  it  stands  now,  it  looks  very  promis¬ 
ing,  and  I  expect  to  sow  the  other  three  acres  to  Al¬ 
falfa  next  Spring.  There  are  several  wet  spots  in  this 
first  Alfalfa  field,  and  if  these  kill  out  I  shall  sow  on 
some  Red-top  to  take  the  place  of  the  Alfalfa.  Now, 
in  regard  to  the  interesting  part.  It  is  claimed  that 
Alfalfa  will  not  grow  and  thrive  unless  the  soil  is  in¬ 
oculated  with  the  right  kind  of  bacteria.  Practically 
every  piece  sowed  to  Alfalfa  hereabout  has  failed, 
presumably  from  this  cause.  I  find,  on  digging  into 
my  field  and  examining  the  roots,  that  they  are  thor¬ 


oughly  inoculated,  in  fact,  covered  with  little  nodules, 
from  one  end  of  the  piece  to  the  other.  I  never  have 
found  any  Sweet  clover  growing  on  this  farm,  hence 
I  conclude  that  my  Alfalfa  has  been  inoculated  by  the 
soil  received  from  Fayetteville.  I  send  you  a  few  roots 
showing  the  growth  of  nodules,  which  seems  to  me 
quite  remarkable.  l.  j.  farmer. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

DODGING  THE  MELON  BLIGHT. 

I  always  read  with  interest  all  items  about  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  melons.  I  have  been  raising  them  for  many 
years  in  a  small  way,  and  only  for  home  use,  sometimes 
selling  any  surplus,  or  distributing  them  to  my  neigh¬ 
bors.  Of  course  I  read  the  note  of  Holmes  Bros,  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  My  experience  is  that  the  blight  is  no 
worse  on  ground  in  melons  the  previous  year,  but 
comes  “like  a  thief  in  the  night”  to  old  and  new  soils 
alike.  The  first  time  I  had  it  badly  it  began  in  a  few 
Hubbard  squash  vines  on  the  north  side  of  the  patch 
and  spread  like  a  fire  until  the  whole  lay  in  ashes,  as 
it  were.  I  cultivate  mine  in  a  garden,  and  some  years 
the  blight  does  not  appear,  and  was  not  bad  last  year, 
but  the  melons  were  no  good  on  account  of  cold, 
damp  weather.  I  find  that  the  weather  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  quality,  and  that  the  melons  need 
warm  sunshine  at  near  ripening  time,  and  this,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  is  really  the  secret  of  the  Rocky  Ford  melons. 
This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  this  writing.  Last 
year  the  Colorado  Experiment  Station  sent  me  a  bulle¬ 
tin  that  had  an  account  of  “a  rust-resisting  cantaloupe.” 
One  of  the  melon  raisers  there  noticed  a  vine,  amid 
his  blighted  ones,  that  was  fresh  and  green,  and  he 
saved  seed  from  these  melons.  He  found  that  the 
seed  produced  rust-resisting  vines,  and  kept  it  up  for  a 
few  years,  until  he  concluded  he  had  the  quality  of  the 
melons  and  the  anti-blight  tendency  secured,  and  then 
made  the  announcement.  Early  this 
Spring  I  sent  for  some  of  the  seed.  It 
was  planted  by  itself,  and  came  up  well 
after  the  early  drought  was  over.  The 
vines  grew  vigorously,  and  now  cover 
the  ground  and  arc  fresh  and  green  as 
ever.  The  melons  are,  however,  very 
slow  in  ripening,  but  what  few  we  have 
had  are  of  the  true  Rocky  Ford  flavor. 

A  few  hundred  yards  away  I  planted  a 
patch  of  about  the  same  size  with  seed  of 
my  own  saving.  The  season  being  wet, 
these  also  made  vigorous  growth,  but 
alas,  in  the  last  few  days  I  can  see  the 
brown  leaves  appearing  at  one  side  where 
some  cucumbers  were  first  attacked,  and 
the  result  is  only  too  sure.  This  patch 
was  planted  with  the  red-fleshed  melons, 
and  they  have  proved  much  earlier  than 
the  others.  They  are  very  fine  this  year, 
however,  and  as  the  blight  is  so  late  in 
appearing,  we  hope  to  secure  most  of  the 
product.  As  to  the  Osages,  that  the 
Holmes  Bros,  intend  to  raise,  the  last 
time  we  tried  them  we  could  get  none 
ripe  before  frost  cut  the  vines.  If  Holmes  Bros,  can 
raise  Osages  in  Michigan,  they  must  be  in  a  place 
where  the  lake  keeps  away  the  frost.  I  appreciate 
them  very  highly,  and  would  like  to  raise  them  if 
possible;  we  have  succeeded  a  few  times. 

Champaign  Co.,  Ohio.  s.  s.  staley. 

Rj  N.-Y. — Since  the  above  was  put  in  type  we  have 
received  this  further  note  from  Mr.  Staley :  “After  writ¬ 
ing  you  yesterday  1  visited  my  patch  of  rust-resisting 
cantaloupes,  and  found  that  the  blight  had  begun  its 
insidious  ravages.  Two  or  three  vines  showed  some 
brown  on  the  leaves,  so  I  fear  it  will  not  prove  what  I 
hoped  it  would.” 

CLEANING  UP  OLD  FIELDS. 

There  are  many  old  fields  that  have  been  abandoned 
as  not  worth  cultivating  that  have  grown  up  in  pines, 
green  briers  and  other  trash,  which  if  the  proper  plan 
for  clearing  them  is  followed  could  soon  be  brought 
under  cultivation.  If  such  lands  are  cleared  by  grub¬ 
bing  the  briers  and  young  timber  the  briers  and  much  of 
the  young  timber  will  sprout  for  years,  but  if  the  brush 
and  all  trash  that  can  be  cut  off  is  hacked  without  break¬ 
ing  the  roots,  and  when  it  gets  dry  burned,  then  the 
stock  allowed  to  range  over  the  land,  the  cattle  and 
sheep  will  keep  the  sprouts  down  until  the  roots  die. 
A  few  years  ago  I  had  an  old  abandoned  field  grown 
up  with  pines  and  green  briers.  I  hacked  the  pines,  then 
whenever  I  could  find  briers  thick  enough  to  burn 
through  I  set  them  afire.  The  fire  would  run  through 
and  kill  more  briers  that  would  dry  and  would  be  ready 
to  burn  in  a  few  months.  As  soon  as  the  pines  got 
dry  they  were  burned.  I  burned  the  land  over  two  or 
three  times,  pastured  it  with  sheep,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year  the  roots  were  all  dead  and  pretty  well 
rotted,  and  the  land  was  ready  for  the  plow.  Tf  the 
plow  had  been  used  at  first  the  brier  roots  would  have 
sprouted  for  years.  A.  J.  legg. 

West  Virginia. 
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BEST  WAY  TO  HARVEST  CORN. 

In  this  section  of  Ohio  we  do  not  grow 
corn  as  a  commercial  crop,  but  rather  as  a 
rotation.  No  corn  goes  out  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  but  is  consumed  among  farmers 
and  in  nearby  towns.  Aside  from  the  corn 
grown  and  fed  thousands  of  bushels  of 
western  corn  are  shipped  in  and  consumed. 
Corn  grown  in  the  limestone  soil  of  Jef¬ 
ferson,  Belmont  and  Harrison  counties  is 
rich  in  vegetable  oils,  hence  contains 
larger  quantities  of  protein  and  starches, 
and  weighs  very  heavy  to  measured  bushel. 
I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  the 
work  of  hybridizing  and  pollenizing  this 
important  cereal.  My  aim  has  been  to 
balance  up  the  inequalities  of  season  and 
size  of  ear,  or  rather  the  ripening  effect 
of  season.  Mature  experience  has  taught 
some  valuable  lessons  about  season  for 
planting  and  effective  cultivation.  Corn 
matured  in  August  or  early  September 
sunlight  with  warm  nights  to  follow  is 
most  valuable  in  food  values,  yet  with 
lingering  Summer  days  sometimes  lasting 
late  into  the  latter  month  produces  a  very 
nourishing  plant.  It  does  not  pay  to  cut 
corn  too  early,  but  rather  let  it  yellow  up 
with  husks  bursting  so  as  to  expose  the 
gold  hue  of  the  grain.  Too  often  farmers 
begin  cutting  while  the  blades  and  stalks 
contain  too  much  moisture.  This  is  a 
very  great  mistake,  because  it  is  during 
the  escape  of  moisture  into  the  air  that 
starches  are  stored  in  its  place,  and  it  is 
always  desirable  to  produce  a  plant  with 
many  broad  leaves,  so  that  the  decompos¬ 
ing  of  carbon  from  the  air  shall  be  rapid 
during  the  shortening  hours  of  sunshine. 
Inclemencies  of  weather  in  Spring  may  de¬ 
fer  the  dates  of  planting,  and  in  such 
cases  the  above  conditions  arc  important. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  so  long  as 
there  remains  a  measure  of  green  surface 
exposed  to  the  air  the  starches  are  form¬ 
ing  in  some  tissue  of  the  plant.  With  this 
belief  implied  we  delay  the  cutting  of 
corn  as  long  as  safety  from  frost  will 
allow  to  get  these  better  conditions.  By 
thus  deferring  the  cutting  under  the  more 
perfect  conditions  described  the  less  weight 
and  ability  to  store  larger  quantities  in 
shocks  favor  the  safety  of  blade  and  grain. 
The  most  desirable  method  of  cutting  is 
to  secure  it  by  hand  intq  shocks  double 
tied,  may  be  cut  into  half  shocks,  then 
completed  in  a.  few  days  into  full  ones  and 
well  tied  again.  The  100-hill  shock  is  the 
most  economical  when  everything  is  just 
right  with  a  fully  matured  stalk  and  ear. 
We  have  had  corn  cut  and  bound  with  the 
corn  harvester,  the  same  shocked  into 
larger  shocks  to  insure  them  standing,  but 
the  curing  out  was  not  so  perfect  as  when 
stood  up  in  regular  layers  around  a  hand- 
tied  horse.  When  machine  cutting  is  em¬ 
ployed  and  '  corn  thrown  into  bound 
gavels  drying  in  sun  for  a  time  sufficient 
to  wilt  thoroughly  is  commendable.  Labor 
for  hand  cutting  is  almost  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  machine  cutting  must  to  a  very 
large  degree  displace  hand  labor.  A  new 
device  run  by  one-horse  power,  cutting 
two  rows  and  throwing  the  cut  corn  on 
platforms  in  large  heaps  operated  by  one 
or  more  men,  is  in  the  market,  and  de¬ 
mands  the  attention  of  the  farmer  short 
on  farm  labor.  The  operator  stops,  and 
with  a  shocking  bar  reaching  out  behind 
shocks  and  ties  his  shock  and  drives  on, 
putting  the  bar  out.  I  have  seen  this  new 
machine  for  the  first  this  season,  and  think 
it  worthy  of  notice.  It  should  be  put  into 
farmer’s  hand  for  trial,  standing  on  its 
own  merits.  geo.  e.  scott. 

Ohio.  _ 

PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Since  last  report  prices  of  fresh  eggs  and 
closely  candled  held  stock  have  advanced  two 
cents.  At  this  writing  the  market  has  weak¬ 
ened  a  little,  but  it  seems  quite  likely  that 
strictly  fresh  will  hold  this  advance  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks,  as  many  hens  are  taking  a  rest 
either  in  moulting  or  on  account  of  natural 
disinclination  to  work. 

New  Track  Clearer. — Navigators  always 
fear  derelicts,  and  many  ships  have  suffered 
serious  injury  from  collisions  with  these 
wandering  wrecks,  which,  floating  at  the 
water’s  edge  or  just  below,  are  not  seen  until 
the  ship  is  directly  on  them.  The  United 
States  is  about  to  build  a  vessel  specially 


designed  to  destroy  these  derelicts.  It  will 
be  of  steel,  200  feet  long,  with  draft  of  14 
feet,  carrying  coal  enough  for  4,000  miles  of 
cruising.  It  will  have  wireless  equipment, 
so  that  any  vessel  thus  fitted,  on  discover¬ 
ing  a  derelict,  may  “call  up”  the  destroyer 
and  give  the  data  necessary  to  trace  the 
nuisance.  Some  derelicts  may  lie  got  rid  of 
by  powerful  ramming  with  the  sharp  prow 
of  the  destroyer,  but  more  dependence  is 
put  upon  explosives.  In  some  cases  there 
is  possibility  of  salvage,  when  towing  ap¬ 
pliances  will  be  used. 

The  New  Jersey  cranberry  yield  is  likely 
to  be  less  than  half  a  crop,  much  of  the 
fruit  having  blighted  or  scalded  owing  to 
wet  weather  followed  immediately  by  bright 
sunshine.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  quite  gen¬ 
eral  through  the  l>ogs  of  Ocean  County,  the 
chief  cranberry  section  of  New  Jersey. 

The  potato  market  is  firm.  Long  Island 
stock  bringing  75  cents  per  bushel.  Prices 
are  likely  to  vary  considerably  for  a  month 
or  more  during  the  season  when  those  who 
sell  their  main  crop  from  the  field  are  dig¬ 
ging,  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  an 
extravagant  yield,  and  it  would  seem  that 
prices  for  Winter  ought  to  settle  down  to 
$2  or  better. 

The  Merchants’  League  of  America  is  a 
new  organization  with  headquarters  in  this 
city,  its  special  purpose  being  to  work  up 
sentiment  against  parcels  post  legislation. 
Among  the  gems  of  thought  that  they  are 
giving  out  are  the  statements  that  a  domes¬ 
tic  parcels  post  would  cause  an  annual  postal 
deficit  of  $150,000,000,  and  bring  calamity  on 
thousands  of  communities  by  closing  small 
shops,  throwing  people  out  of  work,  and  in¬ 
juring  the  business  of  country  banks.  Of 
course  a  parcels  post  might  be  run  on  such 
an  extravagant  basis  as  to  cause  a  deficit 
four  or  five  times  as  large  as  the  sum  named, 
but  the  same  possibility  exists  with  regard 
to  any  public  improvement.  It  would  he 
possible  to  bankrupt  the  country  with  river 
and  harbor  work,  war  vessels,  irrigation  of 
lands,  canal  building  or  the  subsidizing  of 
industries,  were  it  not  that  the  people  have 
voting  power,  and  that  a  fair  proportion  of 
our  lawmakers  have  some  common  sense.  Be¬ 
cause  the  parcels  post  opens  a  wide  field 
which  might  easily  be  overworked,  the  op- 
posers  minimize  the  intelligence  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  generations  of  voters  by  de¬ 
claring  that  it  is  little  short  of  rank  treason 
to  look  favorably  toward  relief  from  the 
poor  service  and  hold-up  charges  of  the  ex¬ 
press  companies.  We  know  that  we  cannot 
afford  as  extensive  parcels  post  service  as 
might  he  desirable,  but  these  people  say  that 
we  shall  have  none.  It  would  bo  as  sensible 
to  claim  that  no  one  should  have  an  ax  or 
light  a  fire  because  of  the  possibilities  of  in¬ 
jury  to  life  and  property  through  misuse  of 
these  utilities.  All  sorts  of  awful  things 
might  happen  as  a  result  of  the 
permitting  the  inhabitants  of  this 
go  about  where  they  will,  instead 
ing  fast  to  trees  or  rocks. 

Fruits. — 'But  little  change  is  noted  in 
local  apple  trade.  Some  days  during  the 
week  receipts  were  somewhat  greater  than 
current  demand  and  prices  of  seconds  and 
lower  grades  were  cut.  The  range  of  prices 
on  pears  indicates  a  large  proportion  of  low 
grades.  There  is  practically  no  choice  Bose 
or  Bartlett.  Peaches  are  here  in  great  vari¬ 
ety,  the  finest  fruit  of  the  season  and  the 
poorest.  The  Pine  Island,  N.  Y.,  crop  is 
at  its  height  and  is  this  week  selling  at  the 
top.  The  general  run  of  retail  prices  is 
higher  than  last  year.  Those  buying  single 
16-quart  baskets  have  to  pay  from  $1  to  $2, 
and  the  $1  ones  are  small  and  either  green 
or  specked.  The  retail  price  yesterday  for 
fairly  good  peaches,  with  but  little  wastage 
was  $1.85  per  basket.  These  netted  the 
grower  about  75  cents.  The  retailer  claims 
that  lie  has  to  charge  these  p rices  to  make 
himself  whole,  as  the  fruit  often  has  to  be 
sorted  and  10  per  cent  or  more,  thrown  away 
or  stuffed  in  the  center  of  re  packed  baskets, 
according  to  the  caliber  of  the  retailer’s  con¬ 
science.  Grapes  from  the  up-Elver  section 
are  very  plentiful  and  going  at  low  figures. 
For  the  first  time  in  several  years  there  has 
been  a  fair  supply  of  muskmelons  from  the 
Hackensack  growers.  The  weather  was  dry 
and  so  favorable  that  some  fields  ripened 
nearly  the  whole  crop  before  blight  arrived. 
But  the  acreage  in  this  once  famous  melon 
district  is  small  on  account  of  the  ravages 
of  blight.  A  man  who  at  one  time  raised 
1.000  barrels  per  year  this  year  sold  25 
barrels  from  about  one-fortieth  of  his  former 
acreage.  At  the  writer's  home  we  have  had 
choice  melons  for  a  month.  They  were  the 
large  yellow-fleshed  sort  which,  when  at  their 
best  are  superior  to  the  Rocky  Fords. 

_ _  w.  w.  H. 

For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 
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Why  Not  Buy  at 
Wholesale 
Prices 

Over  30,000 
different  labor- 
BavluK',money- 
8avhiK  articles 
for  the  Horn*, 
Farm  or  Shop. 
Illustrated  and 
priced  in  our 
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This  up-to- 
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Guide  contains 

everything  you  can  praaibly  need  in  house  furnishing  goods, 
agricultural  implements,  mechanics1  tools,  guns  and  sporting 
goods,  watches,  clocks  and  jewelry,  stoves  and  ranges,  wagons 
and  carriages,  boots  and  shoes,  pocket  and  table  cutlery,  hard¬ 
ware,  leather  goods,  electrical  supplies,  fishing  tackle  and 
thousands  of  things  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Opposite  each  article  in  the  catalogue  is  the  low  price  at  which 
we  e«d|  it,  the  lowest  price  for  which  it  can  he  bought  in  any  store 
in  any  city,  big  or  little,  in  this  or  any  country  on  the  globe. 

You  will  spend  horns  of  interest  over  its  pages.  You  will 
marvel  at  the  wonderful  variety  all  complete  in  one  book. 

It  makes  buying  pleasant,  as  well  as  profitable. 

This  catalogue  costs  us  $1.00  to  print,  but  we  will  send  it  to 
you  post  paid,  free  of  charge.  WHITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY. 

We  will  send  you  our  Premium  List,  containing  one  hun¬ 
dred  valuable  and  useful  premiums  given  away  free,  also  our 
Grocery  List, showing  how  you  can  save  Lj  your  living  expenses. 
We  sc-11  RELIABLE  GOODS  only. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  refund  your  money.  Express 
and  freight  charges  arc  lower  from  New  York  than  elsewhere. 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &  CO. 

19  CHATHAM  SQUARE.  Establish'd  1819.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  in  America. 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


FERTILIZER  LIME. Ms 

WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg,  l»a. 


Big  Buggy 
Bargains 

For 

30  DAYS. 


Speak  quick,  if  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  the  special 
bargain  sale  of  Kalamazoo  Carriages,  Concords,  and  other 
styles,  now  going  on.  We  guarantee  positively  the  lowest 
prices  ever  made  in  the  U.  S.  while  these  “jobs”  last. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
and  get  astonishingly  big  buggy  values.  We  make  the 
cut  to  push  business  “between  seasons.”  30  days  free  trial. 
Absolute  high  quality  guaranteed.  If  you  have  a  nose  for 
a  genuine  bargain,  here’s  your  chance.  Don’t  miss  it! 
Write  at  once  for  special  circular  giving  money  saving 
list.  Don’t  delay,  or  you  will  be  too  late. 

Box  220, 

Kalamazoo,  Mlob. 


Kalamazoo  Carriage  &  Harness  Co., 


FRUITTREES 


&  SMALL  FRUITS 

Highest  grade, 
i Guaranteed  to  live. 

......  .  - True  to  name. 

One  third  agents’  prices.  Illustrated  catalogne  free. 

HIGHLAND  NURSERIES.  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


Mammoth  White  Winter  Rye. 

The^  finest  Rye  ever  offered  for  FALL  PLANT- 
ING.  _W rite  at  once  for  sample  and  price.  Also 
QVTn  W II C A T-1-011  Sherry ,  Rudy,  Fultzo- 
wCEl#  VWllCfll  Mediterranean. 

HOLMES  SEED  CO.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


SEND  TO  JONES 


The  Wheat  Grower,  for 
„  price  list  new  RED  WAVE 

WHEAT.  BATAVIA,  N.  Y.,  formerly  LK  ROY. 

COP  QAI  C— .Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $4.50  per  bn. 
rwn  wHIab  Five-eighths  Peach  Baskets.ijtlf,  per 
1000.  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


ALFALFA  SEED  FROM  UTAH. 

Dry  Land  and  is  free  from  all  obnoxious  weed 
s.  Shall  we  send  you  sample  and  price  of  om¬ 


it  is  Di 

seeds,  owui  we  send  you  sample  and  pi 
new  crop?  Blackman  &  Griffin  Co.,  Ogdon,  Utah. 


FOR  CAI  C-Fgyptian  onion  sets  for  fall  plant- 
ryn  OHLC  ing,  $0.00  per  bushel  of  40  pounds, 
f.o.b.,  cars  here.  These  sets  are  thoroughly  cleaned, 
just  right  size  and  sure  to  please.  Cash  with  order. 
PECKHAM  BROS.,  R.  !■ .  D.  No.  1,  Norwich, Conn. 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 
FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

We  are  offering  this  fall  for  the  first  time 
Jacob  Moore’s  NEW  DIPLOMA  CURRANT, 
largest  and  most  productive  of  all  red  currants. 

We  offer  APPLE,  PLUM  and  CHERRY  trees 
at  special  low  prices  if  ordered  between  now  and 
October  15th.  We  have  a  surplus  of  large  size 
SUGAR  and  SILVER  MAPLES,  AMERICAN 
WEEPING  ELM,  also  CAROLINA  POPLAR  and 
LOMBARDY  POPLARS  in  all  sizes. 

('atnlofTiu*  and  Fruit  Magazine  mailed  free  on  application. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  TREES, 

Nothing  But  Apple  Trees. 
The  Safest  and  BEST  Apple 
Trees  in  the  World. 

We  offer  nearly  100,000  thrifty  one  and 
two  year  old  apple  trues,  all  bred  from 
selected  bearing  parents.  Every  tree 
our  own  growing. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILE, 
Apple  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


NURSERY  STOCK. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES,  BERRY  PLANTS, 

and  General  Nursery  Stock.  Catalogue  Free. 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Ward  Blackberries 

sale;  send  tor  price.  Michael N.  Borgo, Vineland.  N.J. 

_  TREES  ARE  FAMOUS 

'wherever  planted;  are  planted 
'everywhere  trees  are  grown.  Free 
Catalog  of  superb  fruits— Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc.-StarkBro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

ONE  QUART 

OF  . . . 

plant  guaranteed  or  money  returned.  Send  for  my 
mid-summer  catalog.  T  0.  KEVITT,  Atlienia,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES  SEB 


APPLE  BARRELS 

prompt  shipment.  R. 


Three  factories.  Capacity 
10,000  per  day.  Low  price, 
GILLIES,  Medina.  N.  Y. 


Is  Your  Land  Sour?  Does  It  Yield  Poorly? 

If  so,  lime  it  this  Fall  with 


R-R 


and  watch  the  increase  of  crops  next  year. 

ROCK  LAN  D=ROCK  PORT  LIME  CO. 

24  Milk  Street,  Boston  Rockland,  fie. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  it,  write  us. 


LOOK  HERE! 
Wire 


SOMETHING  NEW 
in  the  line  of 

Pat.  7-13-97. 

No  Rust;  No  Rot; 


Mr.  Farmer,  Grocer* 
Fruit  and 
Potato  Grower, 

Baskets. 


Strong  and  Durable;  Light  in  Weight;  Indestructible; 
Reasonable  in  Price. 

Also  make  to  order  Wire  Waste,  Clothes  and  Lawn  Baskets  and 
Poultry  Exhibit  Coops.  Agents  wanted.  Exclusive  territory  given. 
For  particulars  write  to 


M UNGER  MFG.  CO., 


Beach  City,  Ohio . 


TREES 


S»5  PER  IOO  FREIGHT  PAID  £bP,le'  Pear  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  ami  Carolina 

rnciun  I  min  Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 
All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Remember  we  beat  all  other  reliable 
Nurseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N  Y 


Don’t  Neglect  £  £  Q  /~T  \  T  |  }  T  T\  T~>  9  9  Fall  Spray- 
F  all  Spraying  ^  J-\^  I  <  X  \j  if  in£  is  Best 

SAN  JOSE,  COTTONY  MAPLE  SCALE.  PEAR  PSYLLA,  Etc. 


WILL  POSITIVELY 
DESTROY 

Without  Injury  to  the  Trees.  Samples,  Prices  and  Endorsement  of  Experiment  Stations  on  Application 

G>  prATT  CO.,  Dept.  A,  11  Broadway,  3NTBW 
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KEEPING  KIEFFER  PEARS. 

We  are  now  gathering  and  shipping 
Kieffer  pears  and  have  long  since  aban¬ 
doned  the  barreling  process.  The  hands 
gather  in  sacks  hung  over  their  shoulders; 
when  full  they  are  emptied  into  boxes 
made  with  a  division  like  an  orange  box. 
These  boxes  are  slatted  with  }4x3  inch 
stuff,  and  are  made  to  hold  2x/>  bushels. 
These  are  loaded  and  hauled  and  emptied 
into  the  car,  and  are  shipped  in  bulk.  So 
much  for  the  gathering  and  shipping.  As 
to  the  keeping  properties  of  the  Kieffer 
pear,  we  used  to  boast  a  good  deal  about 
keeping  them  until  Christmas,  and  a  few 
years  ago  had  them  to  keep  until  January 
10,  but  alas,  to  our  great  disappointment, 
we  have  never  been  able  to  do  it  since. 
About  the  time  the  brown  rot  first  made 
its  appearance  in  our  peach  orchards  a 
kind  of  fungus  attacked  our  Kieffer  pears; 
even  this  early  we  can  see  signs  of  it.  A 
little  later  on  the  specks  begin  to  enlarge, 
and  by  the  first  of  November  there  will 
not  be  a  sound  pear  to  be  found.  But  for 
this  fungus  there  would  be  no  trouble  in 
keeping  till  near  Christmas.  It  is  true, 
atmospheric  conditions  might  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it  in  different  localities 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  There  is 
no  “best”  way  to  keep  them.  If  not  dam¬ 
aged  they  will  keep  in  any  cool  place 
spread  out  on  shelves  not  too  crowded,  to 
be  looked  after  occasionally  to  remove  all 
affected  ones.  A  very  good  plan  is  to 
leave  them  on  the  trees  for  home  use  until 
wanted;  if  not  diseased  they  will  hang  on 
the  trees  until  late  in  Fall  if  not  molested, 
and  while  they  do  not  compare  in  flavor 
with  the  Seckel,  Duchess,  etc.,  when  thor¬ 
oughly  mellow  they  are  a  fine  eating  pear. 
As  to  the  handling,  it  makes  no  difference 
so  they  are  not  bruised.  Those  in  the  top 
can  best  be  picked  with  a  fruit  picker  to 
avoid  bruising  by  falling;  those  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  tree  with  a  light  ladder. 

Georgia.  R.  p.  Johnson. 

THE  SLED  CORN  HARVESTER. 

Some  few  years  ago  there  was  quite  an 
excitement  over  knife  corn  harvesters.  They 
worked  on  the  principle  of  a  sled  with  sloping 
knives  to  cut  off  the  corn  as  the  sled  was 
hauled  along  the  row.  We  have  heard  but 
little  about  them  lately,  and  do  not  know 
much  at>out  their  value.  Are  they  in  general 
use,  and  if  not  what  objections  are  made 
to  them? 

Hardly  any  in  use  in  this  locality  now; 
nearly  all  have  been  thrown  aside,  and 
the  corn  binder  has  taken  their  place. 

Missouri.  c.  d.  hooker  &  son. 

They  are  not  in  “general  use,”  but  some 
canners  have  them.  That  they  are  not 
generally  used  does  not  mean  that  there 
are  any  special  “objections”  to  them. 
There  are  so  many  different  implements, 
all  doing  fair  service,  that  no  one  has  the 
“right  of  way.”  F.  d.  coburn. 

Kansas. 

Yes,  this  implement  is  used  in  my  lo¬ 
cality  yet,  and  I  know  of  many  farmers 
who  made  their  blades  from  old  cross¬ 
cut  saws,  etc.  Three  and  four-horse  corn 
binders  have  taken  place  of  some  of  them, 
and  some  prefer  to  use  the  knife.  I 
would  guess  there  are  200  to  300  of  the 
sled  cutters  in  my  county  that  will  be 
used  in  next  30  days.  J.  c.  ray. 

Missouri. 

I  never  used  one  of  the  sleds,  or  even 
saw  them  in  operation,  so  cannot  speak 
from  experience.  However,  I  know  that 
practically  all  in  our  community  are  dis¬ 
carded.  When  they  were  in  common  use 
reports  of  men  and  horses  crippled  on 
them  were  also  common ;  some  com¬ 
plained  about  the  runner  kind  and  some 
about  the  one  with  wheels,  and  I  guess 
all  considered  both  dangerous.  Above 
the  risk  and  labor  I  should  say  was  added 
the  fact  that  the  shock  rows  must  be 
started  by  hand  and  that  the  fodder  is 
not  as  easily  handled  as  when  cut  with 
a  binder.  h.  m.  r. 

Grinnell,  Iowa. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  knife  corn 
harvesters  was  that  so  many  horses  were 
ruined  with  them.  Something  was  eter¬ 
nally  happening  so  that  the  horse  was 
backed  up  and  his  hind  legs  so  badly  cut 


that  he. had  to  be  killed.  Another  objec¬ 
tion  to  them  is  the  loose  condition  of  the 
fodder  for  handling.  The  corn  binder  or 
corn  harvester  we  all  use  now  cuts,  binds 
and  carries  into  windrows  all  the  corn,  so 
that  it  is  handy  to  shock  up  and  so  much 
nicer  to  handle  when  we  wish  to  haul  it 
in  to  shred,  stack,  put  in  the  barn  or  to 
feed.  The  sled  corn  harvester  was  popu¬ 
lar  just  like  the  old  hand  corn  knife,  un¬ 
til  we  got  something  better. 

Iowa.  t.  a.  davenport. 


A  COUNTY  FAIR  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Staten  Island,  in  New  York  Harbor,  forms 
the  county  and  borough  of  Richmond,  and 
is  one  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  It  is  a  small  county,  in  area 
containing  less  than  300  farms,  averaging 
40  acres  each,  and  a  population  of  75,000, 
composed  largely  of  persons  employed  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  manufacturing  industries.  There 
Is  not  much  agriculture  in  the  large  sense, 
but  market  gardening,  fruit  growing,  and 
minor  dairying  pursuits  are  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  in  importance.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  rough  land,  and  the  average  fertility  is 
not  high,  but  there  are  good  stretches  that 
are  being  well  utilized.  An  Agricultural 
Fair  Association  was  recently  organized,  and 
held  the  first  exhibition  last  year.  This  sea¬ 
son  the  dates  from  September  3  to  Septem¬ 
ber  8  were  selected,  and  a  most  successful 
and  enjoyable  county  fair  within  the  corpo¬ 
rate  limits  of  New  York  City  resulted.  The 
attendance  was  good,  and  the  exhibits  most 
creditable  for  so  young  an  effort.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  location  at  Dongan  Ilills,  near  the 
center  of  the  Island,  can  be  reached  in  about 
40  minutes  from  South  Ferry,  New  York,  and 
the  majority  of  visitors  city  residents,  the 
country  effect  was  well  maintained.  There 
were  no  great  exhibits  of  machinery  and 
live  stock,  but  what  was  shown  was  of  the 
most  creditable  character.  The  flower  and 
fruit  exhibits  were  large  and  fine  for  the 
season,  while  the  poultry  and  pet  stock 
sections  were  unusually  extensive.  House¬ 
hold  and  decorative  arts  were  also  well  rep¬ 
resented.  A  much  appreciated  feature  of  (he 
management  was  the  distribution  of  free 
tickets,  over  10.000  in  number,  to  the  school 
children  of  the  Island,  thus  greatly  stimulat¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
the  adult  population. 

Sai.t  for  Lice. — Have  tried  many  remedies 
for  getting  rid  of  hen  lice  in  buildings,  by 
fumigation  with  sulphur,  tobacco,  etc.,  but 
have  found  none  so  effectual  as  salt.  Make 
a  strong  brine  and  saturate  well.  A  large 
squirt  gun  is  good  to  do  the  job,  and  a  boy 
usually  likes  the  fun,  especially  if  there  are 
two  boys  and  two  guns.  It  seems  to  last 
longer  than  other  applications.  That  has 
been  my  experience  and  I  hope  others  will 
find  it  so.  J.  w.  h. 

White’s  Valley,  Pa. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating:  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 


Fill  the  Silo 


BALDWIN  and 
GALE-BALDWIN 


Gutters 


ry  l 

typical  machines.  Smooth,  easy  running  and  fast 
cutting  distinguish  them.  Elevate  to  till  auv  silo, 
carry  to  right  or  left  or  straight  away.  Strong 
self-feed,  cut  four  lengths,  perfection  safety  de¬ 
vices.  Sizes  for  hand  aud  power.  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

Box  76,  Chlcopeo  Falls,  Mass. 


rYou  Can  Try  Before  You  Buy^ 


That’s  what  we  say. 

What  other  maker  uses  that  expression  In 
selling  a  Separator?  It’s  our  offer  to  any 
farmer,  who  inquires  about  the 

National  Cream  Separator 

This  is  a  brand  new  selling  plan  which  we 
began  this  year,  and  has  proven  so  success¬ 
ful,  and  so  greatly  Increased  our  sales  that 
we  know  the  National  Is  the  separator 
that  farmers  want  if  they  can  just  have 
a  chance  to  try  it  before  they  buy. 

The  old  way  was  to  buy  and  then  try,  but 
we  like  our  new  plan  best  and  so  do  our  cus¬ 
tomers— not  because  it  is  necessary  to  try 
the  National  first,  but  because  we  know 
it  is  all  we  claim  for  jit  —  does  the 
work  perfectly  and  saves  Its  users  so 
much  time  and  money,  that  we  say  to 
you— “Take  it  aud  try  it;  If  you  like 
It,  pay  for  It;  if  you  don’t  like  It, 
ship  it  back,  Trial  will  cost  you 
nothing.” 

,  Would  we  dare?— Would  we  be  so  willing 
and  eager  to  make  such  a  proposition  if  we 
did  not  know  the  National  Cream  Sep¬ 
arator  to  be  absolutely  the  best,  or 
could  we  afford  to  if  we  thought  our  machine 
was  only  fairly  good?  No,  we  could  not  run 
the  risk  if  one  in  ten  came  back— as  a  matter 
of  fact,  not  one  in  500  Is  returned. 

>  If  you  only  have  four  cows,  you  need  a 
National  Cream  Separator— it  will  pay  for 
itself  in  a  short  time— if  you  have  more 
cows  you  need  it  even  more. 


You  need  one  this  fail  more  than  you  did 
last  spring  because  cream  is  worth 
more  money.  You  need  all  the  cream 
there  is  in  your  milk  and  the  National  Cream 
Separator  will  get  it  all,  and  quickly,  too. 

You  may  have  all  other  kinds  of  labor- 
saving  farm  machines,  buf  your  equipment 
is  not  complete  without  a  National  Cream 
Separator. 

Would  you  go  back  to  the  early  days  of 
Hand  Hoe,  Scythe, 

Cradle  and  Flail?Then 
why  be  behind  times  in 
the  care  of  your  milk? 

Those  old-fashioned 
tools  were  slow  —  hand 
skimming  of  milk  Is 
not  only  slow  but 
wasteful. 

Why  don’t  you  write  us  to¬ 
day — now,  while  you  think  of 
it,  and  ask  for  full  particulars 
of  our“l  ree  trial”  plan?  Tell 
us  how  many  cows  you  "have ;  then 
we  can  tell  what  size  machine 
your  work  require 

Our  catalogue  and  Dairy 
Guide  is  the  handsomest  and 
most  complete  book  of  the  kind 
ever  published.  We  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  a  copy  FREE 
if  you  will  only  ask  for  it. 

Address  either  office  and 
Mentian  Catalogue  93. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co., 

The  Hastings  Industrial  Co., 


Only  48 
Inches 
High 

Lightest 

Running 

Easiest 

Cleaned 


Closest 

Skim¬ 

mer 


Goshen,  Ind. 
Chicago,  III. 


MANY  claims  are  made  for  elevated  car¬ 
riers  for  barn  use  but  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  more  “ Drews ”  are  in  use 
today  than  all  other  makes  combined. 

Why, — Mr  Farmer?  For  the  simple  reason 
that  the  “Drew”  is  the  best  and  cheapest  car¬ 
rier  made.  It  is  the  most  practical.  It  is 
the  only  device  that  carries  its 
load  to  any  desired  point,  drops 
it,  and  returns  automatically, 
ready  to  receive  another  load. 

By  its  use  you  not  only  save 
money,  time,  work  and  worry, 
but  also  health.  Its  use  keeps 
the  barn  and  yard  scrupulously 
clean,  offering  an  easy  means  of 
reventing  the  accumulation  of 
isease  breeding  litter. 

It  is  this  feature  of  cleanliness  that  makes 
the  “ Drew ”  so  necessary  to  up-to-date,  pro¬ 
gressive  Dairymen.  Used  almost  everywhere. 


But,— litter  and  manure  are  only  a  small  ^ 
part  of  the  possible  uses  to  which  the  Auto¬ 
matic  Drew  Carrier  can  be  put. 

It  is  a  valuable  and  practical  conveyor  of 
many  other  commodities,  as,  for  example,  the 
carrying  of  Ensilage,  Feed,  Grain,  Potatoes, 
Coal,  Boxes, Milk  Cans,  Vegetables,  Water, etc. 

Now,  here’s  what  we  will  do 
for  you: 

We  will  send  you  an  Automatic 
Drew  Carrier  Outfit  complete, 
with  detailed  instructions  for 
setting  it  up. 

You  can  try  it  thirty  days,  and 
if  you  do  not  find  that  itwill  do 
the  work  exactly  as  represented 
in  every  respect,  we  will  refund 
every  penny  you  have  paid. 

If  you  wish,  you  may  deposit  the  prioewith 
your  own  bank,  the  money  not  to  be  paid  to 
us  until  everything  is  satisfactory. 


Automatic 

DREW 

Carrier 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 

Drew  Elevated  Carrier  Co.,  115  Monroe  St.,  Waterloo,  Wis. 


Branch  Office  and  Warehouse Rome,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say  that 
the  best  investment  they  ever  made  WM 
when  they  bought  an 

Electric  HaWagon 

Low  wheels,  wide  tires;  easy  work,  light  draft. 
We’ll  sell  you  a  set  of  the  best  steel  wheels 
made  for  your  old  wagon.  8poke  united  with 
hub,  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  88.Qulnoy.lll. 


WICH' 


SELF 


FEED 


Full 


Circle 


Two 

Horse 


IESS 


The  Baler  for  speed.  Bales  12  to  18  tons  a  day. 
Has  40  inch  feed  hole.  Adapted  to  bank  barn 
work.  Stands  up  to  its  work — no  digging  holes 
for  wheels.  Self-feed  Attachment  increases 
capacity,  lessens  labor,  makes  better  bales  and 
does  not  increase  draft.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Sandwich  Hfg.  Co.,  157  Main  St.,  Sandwich,  Ills, 


30  DAYS  TRIAL 

Will  send  100  lb.  keg,  about  13  gallons  Takanap 
Soft  Naphtha  Soap,  price  $4.. 10,  which  kills  SAN 
JOSE  SCALE.  THAYKK  HOVKY  SOAl’  CO.,  Darby,  Pa. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA,  ILL. 


Add  1%  to  the  Dividend 
Add  25%  to  the  Income 


IF  your  savings  now  yield  4  per  cent.,  and  we 
pay  you  a  per  cent.,  we  increase  your  income 
25  per  cent.  Before  you  deal  with  us  we 
shall  expect  to  satisfy  you  of  our  unquestioned 
reliability.  Let  ns  place  the  matter  before  you 


INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

5  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway,  New  York. 


STODDARD  LINE 

— OF — 


CASOLINE  ENGINES 


For  farm,  shop  or  mill  use.  Vertical 
or  horizontal.  Mounted  or  Stationary 
Sizes  from  114  to  100  H.  P. 

Pumping  and  Electric  Lighting  Outfits  a  Specialty. 

Sold  under  Our  Guarantee. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  -  Rutland,  Vt. 

Write  for  Catalog  E.  H. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

New  Pink  Eschscholtzias. — Promi¬ 
nent  flower  seed  novelties  of  the  year  are 
the  new  pink-flowered  Eschscholtzias, 
bred  by  Luther  Burbank,  Santa  Rosa, 
California,  and  Carters,  the  London  seed 
dealers.  The  Burbank  variety  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  under 
the  name  of  Burbank’s  Crimson  Flowered 
Eschscholtzia.  A  good  colored  figure  of 
it  appears  on  cover  of  their  catalogue  for 
the  current  year.  The  following  account 
of  the  development  of  the  novelty  is  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  announcement : 


But  consider  another  new  achievement, 
performed  not  so  much  as  a  duty  to  the 
world  as  for  the  world's  delight.  Among  ail 
the  diverse  elements  of  Mr.  Burbank’s  nature, 
none  is  more  conspicuous  than  his  love,  for 
the  beautiful.  lie  stood  looking  at  a  bank  of 
flowers  one  day  when  the  golden  glory  of 
the  California  popples  had  turned  the  brown 
mesa  to  a  mass  of  splendid  color, — a  gor¬ 
geous.  imposing  bloom,  taken  in  the  mass. 
His  quick  eye  caught  sight  of  one  poppy 
that  bore  a  faint  stain  of  red, — a  narrow 
pinkish  line  drawn  down  Its  satin  chalice 
of  gold. 

This  single  poppy  was  jealously  guarded. 
Next  season  its  seeds  were  planted.  From 
them  came  a  brood  of  poppies,  some  as 
yellow  as  their  forebears,  some  showing  still 
greater  hints  of  the  crimson-.  The  yellow 
ones  were  destroyed  and  the  others  retained, 
and  their  seeds  in  turn  planted.  An  increas¬ 
ingly  large  number  of  reddish  ones  appeared 
the  next  generation.  Day  by  day  through 
the  years,  as  the  poppies  opened  to  the  sun, 
they  were  challenged  With  the  utmost  rigor: 
none  was  allowed  to  live  which  persisted  in 
w’earing  its  yellow  coat. 

At  last,  after  years  had  elapsed,  the 
test  was  brought  to  a  successful  end  ;  and  in 
the  season  of  1004  a  new  floral  wonder  wms 
produced — a  brilliant  crimson  poppy  made 
from  a  yellow  one ;  the  other  characteristics, 
length  and  shape  of  petal,  size  of  flower, 
and  integrity  of  all  its  parts  being  left 
undisturbed. — From  the  March,  1905,  Cen¬ 
tury  Magazine. 

Messrs.  Carter  offer  their  Carmine  King 
Esehsehcritzia  with  this  brief  and  con¬ 
vincing  statement : 

We  have  been  associated  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  more  new  varieties  of  Kseh- 
scholtzias  than  any  other  firm  of  seed 
growers.  From  the  year  1868,  when  we 
brought  out  the  E.  dentata  aurantlaca,  we 
have  been  responsible  for  no  less  than  eight 
new  forms,  many  of  which  are  amongst  the 
most  popular  varieties  to-day.  None,  how¬ 
ever,  has  given  us  more  satisfaction  than 
the  present  one.  Carmine  King,  because  we 
feel  quite  sure  all  our  customers  who  grow 
it  will  share  our  view  as  to  its  novelty  and 
beauty.  The  work  of  improving  the  colors 
in  Eschscholtzias  has  been  an  interesting 
one.  The  first  important  break,  many  years 
ago,  w'as  the  rose  with  a  pale  tinge  on  the 
back  of  the  petals.  In  1877  we  succeeded  in 
blending  this  with  the  deep  Crocea  color, 
which  gave  the  ‘  pleasing  effect  produced  in 
Mandarin.  In  1881  we  produced  Rose  Car¬ 
dinal,  in  which  we  had  not  only  deepened 
the  color  on  the  outside,  but  also  on  the 
Inside  of  the  petals.  Now  Carmine  King 
comes  along  with  a  beautiful  carmine-rose 
color,  in  many  instances  as  intense  on  the 
inside  as  on  the  outside  of  the  petals,  which 
gives  it  an  altogether  novel  and  beautiful 
effect  in  Eschscholtzias. 

A  packet  of  each  variety  was  procured 
from  reliable  sources,  and  the  seeds  sown 
in  good  light  soil  on  the  Rural  Grounds 
April  26.  The  Summer  was  too  wet  for 
best  results  of  these  Californian  poppy- 
worts,  and  many  plants  died  out  before 
blooming,  as  did  an  equal  proportion  of 
the  well-known  Mandarin  strain  of  Esch  ■ 
scholtzias  sown  at  the  same  time  and 
place.  The  surviving  plants  of  all  three 
varieties  came  into  flower  during  August, 
and  are  thriving  better  as  the  season 
grows  drier. 

Carmine  King  produced  the  strongest 


plants,  somewhat  later  in  opening  first 
blooms  than  the  others.  The  flowers  are 
large,  well-formed  and  all  of  a  fine  rosy 
-crimson  color,  well  meriting  the  name  of 
Carmine.  Burbank’s  variety  appears  far 
more  variable  in  habit  of  plants  and 
coloration  of  bloom,  the  shades  ranging 
from  pale  pinkish  buff  to  rose  pink,  but 
none  deep  enough  to  be  called  crimson. 
Some  of  the  best  approach  the  shade  of 
Carmine  King,  but  there  is  little  uniform¬ 
ity.  Mandarin  is,  of  course,  well-fixed 
and  bears  quantities  of  its  brilliant  orange 
blossoms. 

What's  the  tJsE?— The  natural  color 
of  Eschscholtzia  blooms  in  their  wild  state 
is  yellow,  but  there  is  an  underlying  tinge 
of  red  which  occasionally  crops  out  under 
cultivation,  and  has  been  increased  until 
it  entirely  dominates  by  careful  and  long 
continued  selection  by  breeders  quite 
simultaneously  both  in  England  and  Cali 
fornia.  The  partisans  of  one  breeder  ex¬ 
ploit  his  success  in  bombastic  hifalutin, 
as  if  no  one  ever  before  bred  a  new 
color  effect  into  a  flowering  plant ;  the 
other  makes  a  direct  and  businesslike 
statement  of  what  has  been  accomplished. 
What  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  gush 
and  twaddle  in  horticultural  announce¬ 
ment  ? 

Variation  Under  Cultivation. — Varia¬ 
tion  is  to  be  expected  when  a  fixed  type 
of  plant  is  taken  from  the  natural  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  it  has  developed 
through  countless  ages  of  adaptation,  and 
exposed  to  the  widely  changed  conditions 
of  modern  cultivation,  and  to  most  diverse 
climatic  influences.  Suppressed  characters 
come  out.  new  ones  appear  as  the  struggle 
for  existence  is  lightened  and  may  often 
b  intensified  and  fixed  by  intelligent 
selection.  This  is  legitimate  work  for  the 
plant  breeder.  An  incalculable  amount 
of  it  has  already  been  done,  and  imagina¬ 
tion  halts  at  the  changes  that  may  be 
brought  about  in  the  future.  Among 
common  flowers  the  annual  Phlox,  the 
Verbena,  the  Aster  and  the  Zinnia,  may 
be  mentioned  as  striking  examples  of 
extreme  diversification  of  color  brought 
about  within  the  memory  of  living  gar¬ 
deners  by  selection,  with  little  or  no  inter¬ 
vention  from  artificial  hybridization.  That 
a  native  plant  should  be  so  modified  by 
a  Californian  breeder  should  be  a  matter 
of  National  pride,  but  the  instance  does 
not  stand  alone,  nor  does  it  partake  of 
the  -miraculous. 

Eschscholtzia  Cai.ifornica,  or  Cali¬ 
fornia  poppy,  is  the  most  ornamental  of 
a  Pacific  Coast  genus  containing  a  dozen 
or  more  species  of  plants  with  finely  cut 
bluish-green  foliage  and  gay  yellow 
poppy-like  flowers.  It  is  perennial  in 
warm,  dry  climates,  but  is  commonly 
grown  in  the  North  as  an  annual,  sowing 
the  seeds  thinly  where  they  are  to  bloom 
as  the  plants  do  not  well  bear  transplant¬ 
ing.  Few  plants  make  a  more  pleasing 
show  during  the  Summer  months.  A  row 
of  Eschscholtzias  in  the  garden  is  sure 
to  be  appreciated  for  the  gayety  of  bloom 
and  the  cleanness  of  foliage  effect.  The 
flowers  open  only  during  sunshine  and 
are  not  lasting  when  cut  but,  but  are 
freely  and  constantly  produced.  Mandarin 
is  probably  the  best  variety  as  it  is  very 
compact  in  growth  and  extremely  bril¬ 
liant  in  its  orange  and  scarlet  coloring. 
Seeds  may  be  had  from  all  dealers  for 
five  cents  the  packet.  The  new  pink  kinds 
above  noted  are  considerably  more  expen¬ 
sive  and  may  be  regarded  as  worthy 
novelties,  more  desirable  than  the  now 
well-known  Rose  Cardinal,  seeds  of  which 
are  also  freely  offered  at  a  low  price. 
This  and  the  other  varieties  have  all  been 
bred  from  the  original  species,  E.  Cali- 
fornica.  w.  v.  F. 


There  is  only  one  RUBEROID,  Standard  for  15  Yrs. 


ROOFING 

Read  What  One  Large  User  Says: 

LEHR  AGRICULTURAL  GO., 

Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Implements. 

the  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY.  Now  York.  F™T'  °SW'  N°™"b“  >' 

tio  ®;5?£iW5?oiD ’SBSSEjatU'.RtfS:  “““  ,eport  “  to  “» 

.  I u  reply  would  say  that  the  Ruberoid  Roofing  used  by  us  for  the  past  14  or  15  years  has 
given  better  satisf  action  than  any  other  make  ot’ rooilng  we  are  using.  On  the  first  roof 
that -  wo  covered  with  your  Ruberoid  wo  used  the  2-ply  and  so  far  as  wo  know  it  is  just  as 
good  to-day  as  it  was  the  first  season  it  was  used,  and  after  all  these  years  it  does  notshow 
any  wear,  nor  has  it  ever  leaked  a  drop  or  cost  us  one  cent  for  repairs.  This  is  more  than 
weean  say  for  any  of  the  other  roofings,  such  as  tin,  slate,  shingles  and  taror  sheet  roofing, 
.  VVe  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  roof  on  the  market  to  day  that  at  all  compares 
with  the  Ruberoid  and  we  feel  like  congratulating  you  for  having  succeeded  in  placing 
such  a  worthy  article  ou  tbe  market.  Yours  respectfully, 

The  Lehr  Agricultural  Company.  N.  P.  Lehr,  Treasurer. 
l>o  YOU  not  want  a  roofiug  which  has  shown  such  durability?  It  is  in¬ 
expensive.  You  can  apply  it  yourself.  Send  for  samples  and  Booklet  •‘It.’* 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

IOO  William  Street,  New  York. 


L,.d 


The  Hoot  for  wear,  and  the  Brand 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  kind 
made  from  remelted  junk  rubber. 
Buffalo  Brand  boots  are  made  from 
pure  new  rubber  on  light  canvas, 
and  won’t  crack.  Send  for  our 
booklet  C,  and  enclose  lOets.  to 
cover  postage  and  packing  and  we 
will  send  you  our  handsome  Buf¬ 
falo  Waten  Fob  FREE. 

WM.  H.  WALKER  &  CO., 

77-83 So.  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WARREN'S 

IWALRUS 

’roofing 

Tough  and  tight  as  a  walrus 
hide,  and  just  as  pliable  and 

.  _ ,.  „  .  lasting.  .Summer sun, winter 

ice,  wen’t  affect  it  It  can’t  rust  and  won’t 
crack.  Anybody  can  lay  it.  Send  for  sample. 
-Warren  Chemical  &Mfg,  Co,,  16  Battery  PI.  NewYork 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

For  Corn  and  Cobs.  Feed  and  Table  Meal. 
Send  for  all  mi  11s advertised,  keep  the  best  and  return 
all  others.  We  pay  the  freight,  and  send  mills  on 
JOdays’  free  trial.  39th  Annual  Catalogue  FREE. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AND  WINE  PRESSES 

HAND  AND  POWER 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  G.  J.  EMENY  CO..  FULTON,  N.  Y. 

SucrpHMorH  to  EMPIRE  STATE  PRESS  CO. 

Send  for  free  1  Must  rated  Catalogue. 


CIDER 


“WILLIAMS" 

PUMP 

“No  Trix 


Write  for  special  offer  to  introduce  our 
patented  pumps.  A  Wooden 
Pump  mado  of  iron.  Guaranteed. 
All  repairs  done  quickly  above  ground. 


“Williams”  Pump  Co.,  4()f)  Harmon  St.  Indianapolis, In<L 


in 
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THEY  LAST  FOREVER 

STANDARD 

STEEL  FENCE  POSTS. 

Are  to  be  Driven 

ONE-THIRD  CHEAPER 
THAN  WOOD  POSTS. 

Can  be  uaeil  with  plain,  barb  or 
woven  wire  fencing.  Pouts  made 
f**r  all  requirements.  Over  75,000 
sold.  Twenty  miles  of  fencing 
erected  on  one  estate.  Write  for 
circularafprice  Hat  and  reference  to 

»T.  H.  DOWNS. 

335  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Factory  near  Pittsburg. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

*3.50 &$3.00  Shoes 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

W.L.Douglas  $4  Gilt  Edge  lirra, 
cannotbe  equalled  at  any  price 


To  Shoe  Dealers : 

W.  L.  Douglas’  Job¬ 
bing  House  is  the  most 
complete  In  this  count  ry 
Send/or  Catalog 


No  More  Hand  Pumping 

No  coal.  No  steam.  No  oil.  No  packing  or  labor, 

No  Cost  for  Motive  Power 

NIAGARA  AUTOMATIC  FUMF 
i Hydraulic  Karn) 

works  night  and  nay  on  any  brook, 
creek,  rlveror  running  water. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Gov¬ 
ernments,  railroads  and 
public  Institutions,  farmers, 
owners  of  factories,  country 
homes  and  mines.  Write  to-l 
day  for  free  booklet.  I 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co. 

DO  NASSAU  STREEET,  NEW  YORK.  Factokyj  Chester,  Pa. 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  b” 

GOODS 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  Thissoapisa  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti¬ 
cide.  5'i-lb.  kegs. $4.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  $4.50;  half  barrel, 
270  lb.,  Keeper  ib;  barrel. 425  lb., 3%c.  Send  for  booklet. 

JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 

939-4 1  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

LIBERAL  OFFER 

Will  send  on  30  days  trial  100  lb.  keg,  about  13  gallons  Takanap, 
price  *4.f.O,  which  kills  KAN  JOSE  SCALE  and  INSECTS,  tan 
also  be  used  fur  Creameries,  Dairies  and  Household. 

THAYER-HOVEY  SOAP  CO.,  Darby,  Pa. 


SHOES  FOR  EVERYBODY  AT  ALL  PRICES. 

Men’s  Shoes,  $5  to  $1.50.  Boys'  Shoes,  $3 
to  $1.25.  Women’s  Shoes,  $4.00  to  $1.50. 
Misses’  &  Children’s  8hoes.  $2.25  to  $1.00. 
Try  W.  L,.  Douglas  Women’s,  Misses  and 

Children’s  shoes;  for  style,  fit  and  wear 
they  excel  other  makes. 

If  I  could  take  you  into  my  large 
factories  at  Brockton,  Mass., and  show 
you  how  carefully  W.L.  Douglas  shoes 
are  made,  you  would  then  understand 
why  they  hold  their  shape,  fit  better, 
wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater  value 
than  any  other  make. 

Wherever  you  live,  you  can  obtain  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes,  his  name  and  price  Is  stamped 
on  the  bottom,  which  protects  you  against  high 
prices  and  Inferior  shoes.  Take  no  substi‘ 
tute'.  Ask  your  dealer  for  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes 
and  insist  upon  having  them. 

Fast  Color  Euelets  used ;  tliei /  will  not  wear  brassy. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  of  Fall  Styles. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Dept.  Q,  Brockton,  Mast. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh- 
—  ers.  Catalog  free, 
lonarch  machinery  Co.,  Room  161 , 39  Cortiandt  St„  Net  York. 


hUBBARDI 


& 


HUBBARD’S 

The  F  ertilizer  that  holds  the  record  for  BIG  GRASS, 
since  1891. 

Our  Jiook,  “ Hubbard's  Fertilisers  for  190G."  sent  free  to 
any  address. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


CRASS  AND  CRAIN 

FERTILIZER 

FOR  FALL  SEEDING 


1906. 
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—  ...  .  large  as  the  seed  bed.  Sow  the  seed  in  rows 

Hope  Farm  Notes  s  chewh«pnlhrlffll 

_ 1  get  to  touching  or  crowding  reset  in  rows 

■  six  inches  apart,  three  inches  apart  in  the 

Lawn  Making.-I  know  more  about  the  rows  When  they  ^uch  roset^m  tteir  P  e- 

piulosophy  of  lawns  now  than  1  used  to.  ^ls  apart  in  the  rows.  The  seed  I  get  is 
When  I  drive  by  a  farmer’s  house  here-  an  0O]ors  from  pure  white  to  black,  all 

after  and  see  a  fine  green  space  around  shades  of  colors.  h.  a.  mc  quiston. 

the  house,  with  flowers  and  shrubs  prop-  °hio’  .  wr,r-p 

erly  arranged,  1  shall  first  look  at  the  Our  boys  will  find  pansy  culture  worse 

fields  nearby.  If  they  are  as  rough  and  than  Clark  grass  in  exacting  de  c  .  > 

stony  as  most  fields  in  this  country  are  who  ever  did  anything  yet  that  was  rea  y 

1  shall  know  what  that  lawn  represents,  worth  while  without  doing  a  lot  ot  hard 
Under  that  smooth  green  sod  are  hidden  drudging?  I  he  hard  part  of  it  is  > 
some  of  the  noblest  and  also  some  of  the  cannot  get  people  to  realize  t  la  s 
meanest  and  most  dangerous  impulses  of  grubbing  and  patient  tinger  woi  s  e 
human  nature.  Here  we  have  the  influ-  most  necessary  pait  ot  a  . 
ence  of  mind  over  matter  illustrated.  I 
have  only  to  shut  my  eyes  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  lawn  disappears.  I  see  a  stretch  of 
brown  soil.  A  tired  and  sweaty  man  with 
halting  boys  has  plowed  and  scraped  and 
raked  until  he  thinks  the  job  is  done.  A 
small  woman  appears  from  the  house  and 
runs  an  eye  over  the  job.  “That  isn’t 
right !  See  that  great  dish,  and  look  at 
that  great  mound.  Why  can’t  we  have  a 
smooth,  level  lawn?” 

“Sure  enough,  why  can’t  we?”  says  the 
man  to  himself.  He  thinks  of  his  single 
team  working  for  days  on  this  job  when 
the  Fall  plowing  is  waiting,  the  corn 
should  be  cut,  potatoes  dug  and  a  dozen 
other  jobs  put  in  order.  We  will  not  reg¬ 
ister  his  remarks  as  he  goes  at  those 
"dishes”  and  mounds.  These  remarks 
and  his  feelings  represent  what  1  call 
mean  and  dangerous  impulses  buried  in 
the  soil.  The  lady  on  the  doorstep  repre¬ 
sents  the  higher  ambitions,  though  her  hus¬ 
band  will  hardly  admit  it.  She  ought  to 
go  indoors  and  get  up  his  favorite  dinner 
with  all  the  skill  she  can  muster.  In  com¬ 
ing  years,  when  people  admire  that  lawn, 
the  husband  will  be  justified  in  telling  to  explain,  the  Fall  is  the  worst  season 


Plowing  Sod  for  Corn. — This  question 
comes  from  a  Jerseyman.  It  is  often 
debated  and  seldom  settled: 

I  have  a  field  of  about  20  acres  that  I  wish 
to  put  into  field  corn  the  first  part  of  next 
.Tune.  It  is  now  in  heavy  sod.  Shall  I  get 
better  results  from  the  sod  as  a  fertilizer  by 
plowing  and  harrowing  now  than  I  will  by 
waiting  until  next  May  to  plow  and  harrow 
it?  In  other  words,  will  the  sod  lie  a  better 
fertilizer  if  plowed  under  and  worked  thor¬ 
oughly  now  than  it  would  be  if  plowed  under 
and  worked  thoroughly  just  before  corn  is 
put  in,  and  will  it  be  more  apt  to  destroy 
cutworms  and  other  parasites  in  grass  that 
might  harm  corn  by  working  the  ground 
thoroughly  now?  a.  t.  f. 

My  own  plan  would  be  to  plow  this 
field  at  once — the  middle  of  August  would 
be  better.  Work  it  thoroughly  several 
times  until  the  last  of  September,  and 
then  put  in  a  heavy  seeding  of  rye.  Next 
year  the  rye  can  be  cut  and  fed  green  to 
cattle  or  dried  for  hay  before  plowing, 
or  it  can  all  be  plowed  under  and  planted 
to  corn.  By  plowing  the  field  early  and 
working  it  thoroughly  the  sod  will  be 
well  broken  up,  and  many  injects  de 
stroyed.  The  object  in  sowing  the  rye.  is 
to  save  fertility.  As  T  have  often  tried 


how  hard  he  worked  to  make  it.  There 
will  be  the  test  of  true  greatness  for  the 
woman  in  saying  nothing  about  her  neces¬ 
sary  part  and  letting  her  husband  claim 
full  credit !  I  see  all  these  things  and 
many  more  now  whenever  I  look  at  a  fine 
lawn.  Formerly  I  saw  nothing  but  green 
grass.  It  is  strange  how  sweat  and  expe¬ 
rience  clarify  what  people  call  prophetic 
vision.  Our  lawn  is  not  yet  satisfactory. 

Farm  Notes. — Merrill  was  somewhat 
inclined  to  think  we  ought  to  try  more 
“Clark  grass”  until  this  lawn  fitting  got 
monotonous.  He  sees  now  what  it  must 
mean  to  prepare  acres  of  land  as  we  have 
fitted  this  piece.  The  working  and  grad¬ 
ing  and  stone  raking  required  for  several 
acres  might  well  frighten  the  average  man. 
When  we  think  of  Mr.  Clark’s  great  grass 
yields  on  what  was  originally  rough  land 
we  must  understand  the  expense  and  time 
needed  to  fit  the  soil.  After  trying  a  small 
area  we  can  easily  see  that  a  farmer  with 
one  team,  perhaps  one  hired  man  and  the 
average  Fall  work  to  do  cannot  handle 
acres  in  that  way.  Clark’s  plan  is  right 
when  it  can  be  carried  out,  but  with  us 


for  losing  plant  food.  At  that  time  or¬ 
ganic  matter  has  given  up  much  of  its 
nitrogen.  It  is  then  soluble  in  water,  and 
will  be  washed  out  of  the  soil  if  nothing 
is  growing  there.  When  the  rye  is  seed¬ 
ed  this  growing  crop  will  save  most  of 
this  nitrogen  by  using  it.  While  this 
plan  means  extra  work  I  think  it  pays. 

Hired  Man's  Duties. — Here  is  a  ques 
tion  often  asked,  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
ought  not  to  give  trouble : 

I  would  be  glad  to  know  what  are  the  duties 
of  a  hired  man  who  works  for  the  season 
and  lives  and  boards  with  his  employer, 
as  far  as  Sunday  chores  are  concerned?  Is 
it  not  as  much  his  duty  to  do  his  usual 
weekday  chores  on  Sunday  as  on  any  other 
day  in  the  week?  i.  M.  p. 

New  York. 

Personally  I  have  not  had  much  trouble 
either  as  hired  man  or  employer.  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  have  worked  more  or  less  for  a 
dozen  different  farmers  and  employed  50 
different  men  and  boys.  It  was  always 
understood  when  I  hired  by  the  season 
that  I  was  to  do  chores  on  Sunday  as  well 
as  other  days.  I  consider  that  a  duty  that 
goes  with  the  job,  and  I  think  the  custom 
is  so  well  fixed  that  a  court  would  con- 


some  modification  of  it  is  moie  pnifituble.  sj(jer  jt  part  Gf  t|ie  contract  unless  some 
...  As  for  me,  I  shall  sow  but  little  A.a _ * _ t  _ 


grass  seed  this  Fall.  I  have  become  pretty 
well  converted  to  the  soiling  crop  system 
carried  on  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station.  It  will  give  me  more  fodder, 
bedding  and  mulch  than  grass  crops  would, 
and  evidently  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
I  must  have  more  mulch  material  for  the 
trees.  So,  instead  of  seeding  to  grass  I 
shall  chop  up  the  corn  ground  and  sow  rye 
and  wheat — separately  of  course.  This 


different  arrangement  was  specified  in 
writing.  I  was  brought  up  to  consider 
Sunday  chores  a  regular  part  of  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  day.  If  a  hired  man 
objects  to  such  work  he  should  say  so 
before  he  begins  and  make  a  written  con¬ 
tract.  On  a  dairy  or  poultry  farm  caring 
for  the  stock  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
constitutes  a  regular  part  of  the  job.  I 
have  come  to  learn  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  keep  people  about  who  are  discontented. 


will  be  cut  green  for  forage  and  followed  If>  inPsJJitePof  fair  treatment,  they  com- 
by  Japanese  millet  oi  coin,  using  mos  o  p]ajn  antj  shirk  I  would  let  them  go  at  al- 
our  manure  on  the  gram  stubble.  1  do  mQSt  cost.  In  our  country  the  labor 
not  advise  others  to  follow  this  plan,  but  unions  in  the  towns  are  influencing  farm 


for  us  I  think  it  is  best.  In  the  orchard 
where  we  had  cow  peas  and  Kaffir  corn  a 
new  growth  has  started.  We  tried  the 
right  lap  Cutaway  on  it  to  see  if  that  tool 
will  take  the  place  of  the  plow.  Merrill 
got  on  the  seat  in  order  to  give  weight 
to  the  disks  and  dignity  to  the  job,  while 
Bob  and  Jerry  got  into  harness.  Thus 
guided  and  weighted  the  disks  did  a  good 
job,  and  by  going  twice  across  and  then 
up  and  down  we  shall  be  able  to  fit  the  sod 
well  for  small  grain.  Before  doing  so  we 
expect  to  turn  the  sow  and  eight  good- 
sized  shotes  into  the  orchard,  and  let  them 
eat  the  green  growth  and  fallen  apples  and 
root  as  they  will  for  10  days.  That  will 
make  easier  plowing  and  help  the  soil 


help.  Hired  men  do  not  join  the  unions, 
but  they  demand  more  pay  and  shorter 
hours.  I  have  known  some  strange  en¬ 
counters  between  farmer  and  hired  man. 
On  one  farm  a  hired  man  became  dis¬ 
gruntled  and  did  a  lot  of  talking  about  the 
boss.  The  other  men  began  to  get  the 
fever.  One  day  the  hired  man  grew  a 
little  bolder,  and  let  out  some  of  his  talk 
in  the  field  so  the  boss  had  to  hear  it.  He 
was  a  prompt,  decisive  man,  and  some¬ 
thing  like  the  following  dialogue  took 
place : :  _ 

Boss:  “How  much  do  T  owe  you?” 

Hired  Man  :  “About  $15.” 

Boss :  “Well,  here’s  your  money.  Now 


I "  have  C's  ai  d ,  *  *  if  o  r  '  u  s  this 'plan  "o'f  growing  we  are  equal  You  have  done  a  lot  of 
grain  hay  and  following  with  other  crops  talking  around  here,  but  I  can  t  fight  with 
seems  better  than  seeding  permanently  to  a  hired  man.  Now  I  have  paid  you  off 
grass  and  we  are  on  the  same  ground.  T  boss 

■n  ’  „  *  this  farm  and  you  boss  yourself.  Now 

Pansy  Culture  .  .  P‘  y  pull  off  your  coat  and  fight  if  you  want  to, 

man  to  man !” 

The  hired  man  looked  at  him  a  moment, 
and  said :  “I  still  believe  I  could  whip  you, 
but  I’d  rather  go  to  work  and  finish  the 
year.” 

He  did,  and  was  the  best  hand  on  the 
farm !  This  is  not  written  as  a  model  for 
the  average  farmer  to  follow.  When  I 
was  teaching  school  a  man  in  another  dis¬ 
trict  read  somewhere  that  the  way  to  con¬ 
quer  a  boy  was  to  hand  him  the  stick  and 
tell  him  to  strike !  He  tried  it  on  the  bad 
boy  of  his  school,  and  got  a  thrashing  that 
kept  him  in  bed  for  a  week!  It’s  just 
something  to  think  over.  H.  w.  c. 


seed  is  in  the  ground,  but  here  comes  an 
old  friend  from  Ohio  with  further  advice: 

In  your  notes  recently  you  gave  D.  L. 
Hartman’s  plan  of  raising  pansy  plants.  I 
have  been  raising  plants  under  glass  for  the 
last  30  years.  I  can  freely  say  If  the  boys 
have  never  raised  pansy  plants  they  will 
not  get  enough  to  pay  for  the  seed,  if  they 
follow  that  plan.  It  is  all  true  that  high- 
grade  pansy  seed  is  of  low  vitality.  Com¬ 
mence  with  seed  of  greater  vitality  on  a 
small  scale  at  first,  and  learn  the  how. 
Soil  is  very  important.  The  bed  should  be 
dug  out  at  least  10  inches  deep,  tfhe  top 
spade  thrown  to  one  side,  the  next  wheeled 
away,  the  bottom  covered  with  brick  bats  or 
cobble  stone,  the  top  spade  mixed  with 
manure  thrown  in  the  bottom.  The  remain¬ 
der  with  leaf  mold  mixed  with  fine  manure. 
The  bed  or  cold  frame  Is  more  than  twice  as 
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FIRE  PROOF 

WATER  PROOF 
RUST  PROOF 
ROT  PROOF 

That’s  the  kind  of  a  roof  we 
sell,  and  that’s  the  kind  of  a 
roof  you  want — will  stand  up 
in  any  climate,  and  is  complete 

Without  painting.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  good  reasons 
why  Flint  Coated 


ViM 


is  better  than  tin, 
iron,  slate,  paper, 
tar  or  gravel.  Our  new 
illustrated  booklet  explains 
all  ot  them  and  will  be  the  means  of  saving 
you  money.  In  order  to  show  you  how 
good  Lincoln  Flint  Coated  Roofing  is  we^ 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  samples  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds.  Write  for  them  today. 

LINCOLN  WATERPROOF  CLOTH  CO. 

702  Church  St.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


What  Can  a 
Roof  Do  ? 

It  depends  upon  the  roof. 
Shingles,  tin,  or  cheap  prepared  roofs 
are  mere  water-sheds  and  not  very  reliable 
ones  at  that. 

Rex  Flintkote  sheds  water  surely,  but 
that  isn’t  all.  It  is  damp-proof  as  well  as 
rain-proof,  and  keeps  poultry  houses  as 
dry  as  can  be.  It  makes  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  siding.  It  is  a  non-conductor 
of  heat  and  cold,  and  helps  pre¬ 
serve  an  even  temperature  in 
milk  houses.  Any  one  can  lay 
it.  It  is  fire-resisting — it  is 
rind-proof  and  rot-proof 
along  with  its  other 


'\ 


good  qualities 
making  it  all  that 
a  good  roof 
can  be. 


V 


Rex  Flintkote 
Roofing  is  not 
“another  of  those 
prepared  roofings. 

It  is  in  a  class  ov  it-, 
self.  Made  of  chemi¬ 
cally  treated  long-fibre 
wool.  No  tar  about  it. 
Don’t  buy  another  roofing 
expecting  it  to  do  what  we  say 
Rex  Flintkote  will  do.  Cheap 
makers  imitate  its  appearance 
only.  Write  for  name  of  nearest 
dealer  who  has  real  Rex  Flintkote. 
Samples  of  Rex  Flintkote  Sent  Free 
We  make  a  special  handsome  red  paint 
or  Rex  Flintkote.  For  4c.  to  pay  postage, 
we  will  send  free,  a  valuable  booklet, "How 
to  Make  Poultry  Pay.”  "Look  for  the  Boy” 
J.A.&W.BIRD  &  CO.  70  India  St.,  Boston 

Agents  everywhere 
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WE  GUARANTEE 

Bpeed  applied,  condition  of  corn,  etc,* 

The  Appleton 
Corn  Hiisker 

"Will  do  more  and  better  work  than  any  other  ma¬ 
chine  of  like  character  and  corresponding  eizo  „n 
the  market,  that  itis  simpler  in  construction;  easiei 
In  every  way  to  operate;  easier  and  safer  to  feed  and 
to  require  less  power  for  successful  operation.  The 
proof  of  these  claims  is  sent  for  the  asking  We 
make  also  a  complete  line  of  manore  spreaders,  horse 
powers,  shelters,  ensilage  ana  fodder  cutters,  feed 
grinders,  wood  saws,  windmills,  etc.  .Remember 
that  Appleton  quality  Is  the  standard  ot  excellence. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  27  Fargo  St.»  Batavia,  Ills, 


2-Roll, 
4-Roll* 
and 
8-Roll* 

Dawn  oi  lounbf. 

Write  to-day  /##* 
/ ret  Catalogue • 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  ruu  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Seud  stamp  for  “C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO.* 

St  Warren  St.,  New  York.  2S9  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

40  Dearboro  St.,  Chicago.  234  Craig  St.,  West,  Montreal,  P,  <}. 

40  .North  7  th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Amargura  96*  Havana,  Cuba. 


^  A  Power  to  Fit. 

Buy  a  power  to  fit  your  needs,  don’t  try  to  fit  your  needs 
to  a  power  some  one  wants  you  to  buy.  You  know  what 
you  want  to  accomplish,  we  know  what  our  powers  will 
do.  Let  us  get  together  and  work  the  problem  out  right. 

First  Cost  Not  Everything 

Some  look  only  at  first  cost.  Others  look  more  at  duty, 
service,  requirements,  responsibility  of  the  makers  and 
the  help  they  get  from  them.  We  get  letters  from  both 
_  classes,  but  we  sell  most  to  the  latter. 

Yyou  may  need  help.  No  gasoline  engine  made  will  run  right  without  intelligent  hand- 
■  ling.  Conditions  may  arise  where  you’ll  need  advice  or  assist- 

|  ance.  No  other  concern  takes  the  care  of  its  patrons  that  we  do.  Organization,  facilities,  men— 
I  all  at  your  disposal  if  you  use  our  engine.  Write  for  our  Farm  Power  book. 

I  Tho  Fairbanks  Ha  llaui  Ynrk  Albany,  Baltimore,  Bangor,  Me.,  Boston,  Bultalo,  Hartlord, 
I  lilc  rdliDdlm)  UU*|  HBW  lurn*  New  Orleans,  Phll’a.,  Pittsburg,  Syracuse,  London.  Eng# 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  In  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  22,  190G. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  Ihe  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

What  seems  to  be  a  new  game  for  selling  nursery 
stock  is  suggested  in  this  note : : 

If  3Tou  happen  to  know  anything  about  the  reliability  of 
the  company,  will  you  please  let  me  know  what  you  think 
of  the  firm?  I  have  just  had  a  letter  from  a  fruit  grower 
in  New  Jersey  who  has  been  approached  by  this  company 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  a  lot  of  their  nursery  stock,  lie 
is,  of  course,  to  send  $10  to  pay  the  cost  of  digging,  pack¬ 
ing  and  express.  I  have  advised  him  not.  to  send  his  money 
until  he  gets  reliable  Information  that  the  firm  is  all  right. 


away  and  advertised  his  skill,  and  he  now  employs  20 
hands!  Most  of  us  know  men  who  started  well,  but 
lost,  heart  to  w'ork  until  trade  really  came ! 

* 

There  has  been  some  question  about  the  rights  of 
constables  tinder  the  New  Jersey  Automobile  Law..  It 
is  said  that  autos  are  often  run  by  people  who  have  no 
license,  and  it  was  claimed  that  only  inspectors  were 
authorized  to  stop  them  and  demand  that  the  license  be 
shown.  State  Commissioner  Smith  says  that  a  police¬ 
man  or  constable  who  has  stopped  a  vehicle  for  any  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  law  may  ask  for  an  inspection  of  the 
license.  In  case  of  refusal  the  officer  can  take  his  pris¬ 
oner  before  a  magistrate,  who  may  demand  inspection 
and  impose  a  fine  of  $25  if  the  license  is  not  produced. 
The  law  does  not  empower  the  police  to  arrest  without 
warrant  persons  who  are  merely  suspected,  but  an  in¬ 
spector  may  do  so,  and  magistrates  may  demand  the 
license  if  the  driver  is  arrested  for  other  causes.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  capture  the  reckless  characters  who 
sometimes  take  out  their  master’s  autos  without  leave. 
They  do  great  damage  at  times  when  full  of  liquor,  and 
the  law  regarding  them  cannot  be  too  strict. 

* 

When  the  State  of  New  Jersey  started  out  to  kill 
mosquitoes  the  campaign  was  regarded  as  a  joke.  Few 
saw  any  economic  value  in  such  work  or  believed  that 
any  practical  way  of  killing  the  pests  could  be  devised. 
But  little  thought  was  needed  to  show  that  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  mosquitoes  would  add  to  the  value  of  large 
tracts  of  land.  Along  the  New  Jersey  coast  and  among 
the  hills  are  places  well  located  for  homes  or  boarding 
houses.  They  have  been  rendered  almost  uninhabitable 
by  the  swarms  of  mosquitoes.  Anyone  can  see  that  if 
these  insects  could  be  killed  or  driven  away  such  real 
estate  would  be  far  more  valuable.  By  studying  the 
habits  of  mosquitoes  methods  like  ditching,  the  use  of 
oil  and  fish  have  been  worked  out  which  give  good 
results  on  large  areas.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  has 
appropriated  $350,000  for  carrying  on  this  work.  Other 
States  are  coming.  We  have  bulletins  from  California, 
Connecticut  and  Hawaii  in  which  the  habits  of  mos¬ 
quitoes  are  discussed  and  results  of  experiment  given. 
Few  people  now  seem  to  laugh  at  the  work,  which  is 
just  as  legitimate  as  a  campaign  against  the  Codling 
worm  or  a  fungus  disease. 

* 


We  do  not  know  the  firm  mentioned,  but  our  friend 
was  right  in  his  advice.  We  doubt  if  this  fruit  grower 
would  ever  receive  over  $10  worth  of  trees.  It  looks  to 
us  like  a  good  way  of  disposing  of  small  lots  of  trees 
which  probably  could  not  be  sold  in  any  other  way. 

* 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  men  there  are  in  this 
country  who  are  trying  to  make  a  living  on  the  toil 
of  others.  Jhe  mails  are  filled  with  letters  and  circu¬ 
lars  offering  the  most  alluring  schemes  for  investment, 
d  he  other  day  we  received  a  letter  from  a  farmer 
which  was  written  on  the  backs  of  three  different 
letters,  each  offering  great  profits  through  “coopera¬ 
tive’’  schemes.  It  is  always  a  favorite  dodge  for  these 
rascals  to  intimate  that  they  are  sharing  certain  profits 
with  the  buyer.  Strange  to  say,  in  spite  of  all  the 
warnings  that  have  been  printed,  there  are  plenty  of 
people  to  bite  at  the  old  bait.  Sometimes  the  hook  is 
in  plain  view,  yet  still  they  bite. 

* 

As  we  go  about  the  country  we  meet  men  who  in  a 
quiet  way  have  done  much  for  the  improvement  of 
country  life.  Some  of  them  helped  organize  societies 
devoted  to  fruit  growing,  live  stock  or  general  farming. 
For  years  these  societies  barely  kept  alive — carried  by  a 
few  clear-headed  and  enthusiastic  men.  Slowly,  almost 
imperceptibly,  those  societies  have  grown  strong,  until 
now  they  make  a  strong  power  for  good,  changing  his¬ 
tory  and  giving  hope  and  confidence  to  thousands.  Some 
of  these  older  men  do  not  realize  what  their  work  and 
influence  has  meant.  It  may  seem  humble  enough  to 
them,  yet  this  faithful  service  to  detail  work  is  the 
foundation  of  progress.  We  could  fill  The  R.  N.-Y. 
with  the  names  of  men  wdio  in  their  quiet  way  have 
made  the  road  easier  for  those  who  follow.  Would  that 
those  who  come  after  them  could  understand  it ! 

* 

At  the  recent  Colored  Business  Men’s  League  one 
speaker  gave  one  reason  for  his  success :  “I  live  econ¬ 
omize  and  economical.”  Another  said  when  he  was  a 
boy  he  wanted  to  cross  a  river,  hut  could  not  swim.  “I 
took  a  ox,  Old  Ball ;  caught  hole  of  his  tail,  and  we 
jumped  into  de  ribber — me  holdin’  on  his  tail.  But,  Old 
Ball — he  begin  kickin’  and  he  kep’  on  tell  I  jes’  had  ter 
swim.  Dat’s  de  way  I  got  into  business — I  jes’  had  ter.” 
And  he  stayed  in  until  he  now  owns  300  acres  of  land. 
There  are  a  good  many  rich  fathers  who  would  give 
much  for  the  power  to  shake  off  their  sons  and  make 
them  learn  to  swim  alone.  Another  man  at  this  conven¬ 
tion  learned  the  tailor’s  trade  and  opened  a  shop.  He 
waited  a  week  for  customers,  and  yet  kept  himself  busy 
night  and  day  ripping  one  pair  of  pants  apart  and  sewing 
the  pieces  together  again.  This  industry  kept  Satan 


On  page  GG8  one  of  our  readers  spoke  of  seeing 
Government  free  seeds  used  for  fuel.  Here  is  further 
testimony : 

I  note  Hie  reference  on  page  GGS  and  wish  to  add  my  tes¬ 
timonial  as  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  Government  free 
seeds  for  furl.  I  have  given  them  a  careful  test  many  times. 
They  will  burn.  Some  time  since  a  friendly  and  philan¬ 
thropic  postmaster  kindly  dumped  near  a  hundred  hales  of 
these  seeds  (carefully  wrapped  for  mailing)  in  some  large 
baskets  1  had  at  li is  office.  I  carried  them  home  with  care, 
and  (hey  all  went  up  in  smoke — the  best  possible  use  to  make 
of  them.  Why  cannot  our  Government  supply  all  our  fuel 
In  this  way?  It  would  be  a  great  boon.  gardener. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Of  course  they  will  burn !  It  may  be  a  good  thing 
to  use  them  for  fuel.  If  they  were  permitted  to  grow 
in  a  garden  they  might  so  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
gardener  that  his  wife  and  children  would  suffer.  Burn 
them  by  all  means.  Certainly!  It  is  just  as  much  the 
duty  of  our  Government  to  fill  our  coal  bins  and  vine¬ 
gar  barrels  as  it  is  to  furnish  garden  seeds.  It  is  just 
a  poor,  petty  form  of  “graft,”  which  demoralizes  all 
who  touch  it. 

* 

The  Fall  season  brings  a  new7  demand  for  purebred 
live  stock.  Farmers  see  the  various  breeds  at  fairs,  and. 
fresh  interest  is  aroused.  Fall  is  a  good  time  to  buy. 
Some  breeders  find  themselves  short  of  room  or  Teed, 
and  are  ready  to  sell  their  surplus  at  low  figures.  Many 
farmers  like  to  buy  animals  in  the  Fall.  Winter  gives, 
them  a  good  chance  to  study  the  breed,  and  Winter 
breeding  is  practiced  now  more  than  formerly.  For 
these  and  other  reasons  we  expect  our  readers  to  buy 
more  purebred  animals  this  Fall  than  ever  before. 
Therefore  we  want  to  impress  upon  them  again  the 
importance  of  the  most  scrupulous  honesty  in  the  reg¬ 
istry  papers.  You  might  put  two  cows  side  by  side. 
They  look  much  alike  and  one  will  give  quite  as  much 
milk  or  butter  as  the  other.  Yet  one  is  an  “accident.” 
•She  was  sired  by  a  purebred  bull,  and  looks  like  him, 
but  her  mother  w7as  an  ordinary  cow,  and  no  one  knows 
her  grandmother.  The  other  was  sired  by  the  same 
bull,  but  her  mother  was  registered,  and  it  is  possible 
to  trace  the  record  of  her  ancestors  back  for  a  dozen: 
generations,  and  know  that  they  were  all  good  animals. 
The  same  might  be  true  of  two  bulls.  Would  any 
breeder  who  sought  to  improve  his  herd  pay  as  much, 
for  the  “accident”  as  for  the  other?  Of  course  not, 
because  he  knows  that  the  well-bred  animal  is  far  more 
likely  to  hand  down  the  good  qualities  he  has  taken, 
from  his  ancestors  than  the  other  is  or  could.  In  a  way 
this  illustrates  the  value  of  a  true  pedigree.  We  are 
told  of  cases  where  good-looking  grade  cattle  have 
been  substituted  for  purebred  stock.  In  some  cases  the 
pure  animal  died,  while  in  pthers  the  false  claim  was.  # 


made  that  there  were  twin  calves.  The  temptation  1o 
do  these  things  is  very  strong,  and  some  breeders  weakly 
fall  before  it.  The  various  live  stock  associations  should 
watch  the  records  of  registration  like  hawks.  This  is 
the  very  life  germ  of  their  value  to  breeders  and  the 
public.  When  a  fair  complaint  is  made  it  should  be 
investigated  at  once,  for  any  suspicion  of  favoritism  or 
cowardice  in  doing  this  will  destroy  confidence.  The 
business  of  stock  breeding  is  one  in  which  a  man’s  per¬ 
sonal  reputation  for  character  comes  to  be  his  strongest 
asset. 

* 

In  17.32  the  people  of  Holland  were  horrified  to  learn 
that  the  dikes  which  had  for  three  centuries  been  formed 
of  woodwork  were  in  great  danger  of  decay.  A  small 
insect  had  bored  into  the  beams  until,  when  discovered, 
it  seemed  as  if  many  of  them  would  go  down  before  a 
severe  storm.  This  would  mean  ruin  to  Holland,  and 
great  alarm  prevailed.  This  tiny  worm,  which,  at  the 
time  threatened  disaster,  really  proved  to  be  a  benefit. 
Forced  to  think  and  act  in  order  to  save  their  country, 
the  Dutch  discovered  a  new  and  better  way  of  facing 
the  dikes  with  earth  and  rock,  thus  making  a  stronger 
dike.  There  are  many  cases  in  history  where  what 
seemed  like  disaster  has  forced  men  to  exercise  their 
powers  and  build  a  benefit  upon  calamity.  The  history 
of  the  San  Jose  scale  in  some  localities  may  be  given 
as  an  illustration.  Fighting  the  scale  has  forced  us  to 
dwarf  our  trees  and  bring  them  closer  to  the  ground,  to 
use  dwarf  apple  stocks,  to  discard  certain  varieties  and 
depend  on  young  and  vigorous  trees  for  our  fruit. 
Many  of  these  things  are  very  useful  to  fruit  growers, 
and  some  of  them  would  not  have  been  seriously  consid¬ 
ered  in  our  generation  but  for  the  scale. 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  a  political  paper.  We  cannot 
therefore  make  use  of  all  the  letters  and  material  con¬ 
cerning  James  W.  Wadsworth  which  readers  are  sending 
us.  There  is  without  any  doubt  a  deep-set  and  bitter 
opposition  to  him  in  his  district.  It  is  not  our  place  to 
discuss  local  issues.  1  here  is  only  one  reason  why 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  justified  in  entering  the  contest  at  all. 
As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  of  Agriculture 
Mr.  Wadsworth  is  a  National  character.  Judged  by  his 
record  he  does  not  fairly  represent  agriculture.  As  we 
put  the  rights  and  needs  of  agriculture  above  all  other 
public  questions  we  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  voters 
of  the  Thirty-fourth  District  to  defeat  Mr.  Wadsworth, 
and  let  it  be  remembered  that  we  do  so  upon  this  ground 
alone.  On  the  next  page  we  print  an  extract  from  the 
Congressional  Record — a  speech  by  Congressman  Henry 
of  Connecticut.  We  are  frank  to  say  that  we  think 
Mr.  Henry  should  head  the  Agriculture  Committee,  and 
we  wrote  Speaker  Henderson  urging  him  to  make  the 
change  after  the  first  oleo  bill  failed.  Mr.  Wadsworth’s 
record  on  that  hill  was  briefly  stated,  as  follows: 

He  was  at  all  times  an  outspoken  opponent  of  anti- 
cileo  legislation.  In  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress  he  delayed 
■committee  action  until  by  a  majority  of  one  the  bill  was 
taken  out  of  his  hands  and  placed  in  Mr.  Henry’s  charge. 
It  then  passed  the  House,  but  too  late  in  the  session  to 
pass  the  Senate.  Most  of  us  remember  what  an  outcry 
was  made  against  Mr.  Wadsworth’s  action.  Many  of 
us  thought  Speaker  Henderson  had  ignored  our  pro¬ 
tests,  but  he  did  not.  He  quietly  named  a  Committee 
on  Agriculture  with  a  majority  pledged  to  report  an 
effective  oleo  law.  Mr.  Wadsworth  was  again  chair¬ 
man.  and  did  his  best  to  hold  up  the  bill,  but  the  gun 
behind  him  was  loaded,  and  blew  him  out  of  the  way. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  dairymen  distrust  a  man  with  such 
a  record?  What  a  chance  the  farmers  of  the  Thirty- 
fourth  District  have  to  vote  straight  for  agriculture ! 


BREVITIES. 

What  does  your  year's  blacksmith’s  bill  amount  to? 

It  Is  not  yet  too  late  to  buy  bulbs  for  Fall  planting 
either  indoors  or  out. 

We  hope  that  our  friends  have  all  risen  1o  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  destroying  the  Fall  web-worm. 

Yes,  we  shall  keep  throwing  (lie  chicken  manure  on  the 
strawberries  until  ihe  Winter  mulch  is  put  on. 

That  Catalpa  caterpillar  referred  to  on  page  698  is  a 
forbidding  creature;  we  met  with  It  on  Laurel-, leafed 
willow. 

Most  of  the  development  of  new  countries  seems  to  be 
done  by  tlie  “tenderfoot.”  The  old  settlers  are  something 
like  Dr.  Osier’s  man  of  45. 

A  coupt.e  of  hired  men  have  started  up  to  deny  that 
Lh.e.v  or  their  class  are  drinkers,  or  that  rum  has  much  to 
do  with  the  trouble.  They  must  live  in  ideal  communities. 

This  is  what  lots  of  fruit  growers  are  saying:  “When 
we  sell  a  horse  or  other  animal  and  get  a  good  price  we 
must  give  a  guarantee.  Why  should  not  a  nurseryman 
who  sells  us  trees  guarantee  his  stock  true  to  name? 
What  good  does  It  do  us  after  waiting  to  find  the  trees 
false  in  fruit  to  receive  an  equal  number  of  young  trees?” 

We  recently  stated  that  it  is  too  late  to  sow  Alfalfa, 
hut  a  reader  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  says :  “The  above  Is 
wrong  for  this  region.  Five  years  ago  I  had  a  piece  of 
Alfalfa  sown  the  early  part  of  September.  It  is  the  best 
piece  I  have  and  so  much  better  than  that  I  had  sown 
■earlier  and  so  much  better  than  the  average  Alfalfa  I  have 
seen  that  I  have  had  more  sown  this  week.” 
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MR.  WADSWORTH  AND  THE  MEAT 
INSPECTION  BILL 

James  W.  Wadsworth  insists  that  he  wanted  a  rigid 
meat  inspection  bill.  A  bill  that  would  satisfy  him  would 
evidently  not  satisfy  the  representatives  of  those  who 
were  to  eat  the  meat !  We  print  below  part  of  a  speech 
by  Jlon.  E.  Stevens  Henry,  of  Connecticut,  on  June  19.  It 
is  found  on  page  9,211  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

‘*In  this  connection  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  repeatedly 
and  earnestly  protested  against  the  procrastinating  policy 
pursued  by  the  majority  of  the  committee,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  in  unduly  delaying  legislation  urgently  demand¬ 
ed  by  the  President  and  the  country  providing  for  a  com¬ 
pulsory  inspection  of  meat  products. 

“The  Senate  passed  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill, 
with  the  Beveridge  amendment  attached  as  a  rider,  on  May 
25.  Upon  the  same  day,  in  the  absence  of  Chairman  Wads¬ 
worth,  I  appealed  to  Mr.  Williams,  the  leader  of  the 
minority,  to  permit  the  bill  to  go  to  conference  by  unani¬ 
mous  consent,  but  because  of  the  peculiar  conditions  then 
existing  in  the  House  this  request  was  courteously  refused. 

“Consequently,  under  the  rules  of  the  House,  the  bill  was 
again  referred  to  the  Committtee  on  Agriculture.  Indulg¬ 
ing  the  hope  that  the  differences  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  might  be  quickly  and  quietly  adjusted,  I  then  urged  the 
committee  to  immediately  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  the  usual  recommendation  that  the  House  disagree  to 
all  of  the  Senate  amendments  and  ask  for  a  conference, 
but  the  chairman  of  the  committee  objected  to  what  he 
contended  was  hasty  action,  and  preferred  to  allow  the 
managers  of  the  beef  trust  opportunity  to  intervene  and 
organize  opposition  to  the  proposed  legislation. 

“The  stock-growing  and  other  allied  interests  were  so¬ 
licited  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  alarmed  packing  Indus¬ 
try  and  aid  in  securing  milder  restrictions  than  the  drastic 
provisions  of  the  Beveridge  amendment.  An  emasculated 
substitute  was  privately  prepared,  which  had  the  approval 
of  the  packers’  representative,  who  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  This  substitute  was  deservedly 
characterized  by  the  President  as  a  “packers’  bill,”  and  was 
abandoned  almost  immediately  after  its  presentation  to  the 
full  committee. 

“Nearly  a  week's  time  was  then  occupied  with  lengthy 
hearings,  which  served  no  good  purpose  other  than  to 
demonstrate  that  the  allegations  made  by  the  President’s 
personal  agents,  Messrs.  Neill  andf  Reynolds,  concerning 
the  scandalous  conditions  existing  in  the  Chicago  packing 
houses,  were  fully  substantiated  by  a  prior  and  official 
report  submitted  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry. 

“Still  another  week  was  consumed  in  preparing  a  com¬ 
mittee  substitute  for  the  Beveridge,  or  Senate,  amendment, 
which  when  reported  to  the  House  met  with  such  a  storm 
of  disapproval  from  Representatives  and  also  from  the  press 
throughout  the  country  that  its  withdrawal  became  im¬ 
peratively  necessary. 

“The  House  may  now  be  congratulated  that  after  days 
and  weeks  of  Inexcusable  delay  and  uninforming  discus¬ 
sion  in  committee,  that  through  the  kindly  and  persuasive 
intercession  of  Speaker  Cannon,  the  Committee  on  Agricul* 
ture  have  at  last  come  to  an  agreement,  and  presents  for 
the  approval  of  the  House  an  amended  bill  fairly  satis¬ 
factory  to  most  of  the  members  of  that  committee;  a  bill 
which  in  all  important  features  practically  conforms  to 
the  Beveridge  amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

“It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Senate  will  promptly  concur 
in  the  comparatively  unimportant  changes  made  by  the 
House,  and  speedily  enact  legislation  that  will  receive  the 
approval  of  the  President,  and  because  of  the  implicit 
confidence  the  great  mass  of  our  people  have  in  the  inf, 
tegrity,  honesty,  good  judgment,  and  equitable  fairness  of 
the  present  Chief  Magistrate,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that 
popular  sentiment,  which  at  all  times  supports  his  efforts 
to  ferret  out  and  punish  corporate  selfishness  and  greed, 
will  approve  of  the  corrective  measures  provided  by  the 
proposed  legislation,  to  the  end  that  consumers  of  the 
products  of  American  canneries  may  regain  confidence  in 
the  cleanliness  and  wholesomeness  of  the  meats  slaugh¬ 
tered  and  canned  in  the  packing  houses  at  Chicago  and  else¬ 
where. 

“In  conclusion  let  me  express  sincere  regret  that  without 
impugning  the  motives  of  the  President,  we  did  not  follow 
the  example  of  a  unanimous  Senate  and  at  once  accept 
(the  recommendations  made  by  him,  and  thus  have  avoided 
undue  publicity  and  unnecessary  exaggeration  of  a  dis¬ 
reputable  scanda.1  which  threatened  to  at  least  temporarily 
embarrass  one  of  the  great  industrial  interests  of  the 
eountry.” 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — On  warrants  charging  conspiracy,  embezzle- 
nneM  and  perjury,  Adolph  Segal,  the  Austrian  promoter, 
wlrA,  with  the  late  Piesident  Hippie  and  a  coterie  of  direc- 
ttors,  kt  is  charged,  wrecked  the  Real  Estate  Trust  Company ; 
William  North,  treasurer  of  the  company,  who,  it  is 
alleged,  was  a  party  to  most  of  Hippie’s  illegal  acts,  and 
'William  J.  Collingwood,  assistant:  treasurer,  were  placed 
under  arrest  at  Philadelphia  Sept.  5.  It  was  brought  out  that 
.-as  many  as  a  dozen  persons  knew  in  one  way  or  another  of 
(the  operations  by  which  Hippie  violated  his  trust  and  in¬ 
volved  the  company  in  losses  that  cannot  be  estimated, 
il t  was  testified  that  Segal  was  allowed  to  overdraw  his 
account  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars;  that  he  was 
permitted  to  obtain  loans  for  himself  on  securities  of  real 
worth  advanced  by  other  men  as  collateral  for  their  loans; 
and  further  that  President  Hippie,  by  the  presentation  of 
worthless  loan  checks,  was  permitted  to  overdraw  his  ac¬ 
count  almost  a  million  dollars.  It  was  shown  that  all  this 
was  done  for  years,  despite  the  fact  that  many  minor 
officials  had  protested  against  it  to  President  Hippie  and  to 
the  treasurer  and  the  assistant  treasurer.  ...  A  one- 
story  building  being  moved  on  rollers  at  Butte,  Mont.,  got 
away  from  the  movers  on  upper  Main  street  September  9 
and  ran  fo'*  three  blocks  down  hill,  killing  four  horses, 
tearing  down  poles  and  wires  and  wrecking  vehicles  till  it 
came  to  a  stop  in  front  of  Senator  Clark’s  bank.  Several 
men  had  narrow  escapes.  The  building  made  record  time 
without  injury  to  itself.  .  .  .  In  a  complaint  filed  with 

the  Indiana  State  Railroad  Commission  September  10  by  the 
National  Refining  Company  and  the  Tiona  Refining  Com¬ 
pany,  both  of  Indianapolis,  and  the  Evansville  Oil  Company 
of  Evansville,  charges  of  discriminations  in  tariff  rates  in 
favor  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  are  made  against  41 
roads.  The  railroad  companies  made  defendants  comprise 
practically  all  that  are  operating  in  that  State.  The  plain¬ 
tiffs  say  that  they  are  each  and  severally  engaged  in  buying, 
selling  and  refining  petroleum  products,  and  that  they 


ship  over  the  lines  of  the  defendant  companies:  that  the 
railroads  have  for  many  years  made  an  unjust  and  unrea¬ 
sonable  tariff  classification  of  petroleum  and  have  compelled 
the  petitioners  to  ship  under  that  classification ;  that  the 
railroads  made  certain  classifications,  except  from  special 
points  of  .shipment,  and  the  change  resulted  vastly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  refinery  at  Whiting,  Ind.,  and  that  rates  from 
that  point  were  made  lower  than  from  others.  The  peti¬ 
tioners  submit  a  rate  classification  which  they  assert  is  fair 
and  which  they  ask  the  State  Railroad  Commission  to  adopt 
and  enforce.  .  .  .  Three  men  were  killed  and  nearly  a 

score  injured  seriously  September  10  by  the  collapse  of  a 
large  garage  that  has  been  in  the  course  of  construction  for 
some  time  at  Mineola,  Long  Island,  for  Robert  A.  Greaves, 
the  wall  paper  manufacturer  of  Manhattan.  The  building 
was  to  have  cost  about  .$40,000  and  to  be  of  concrete.  It 
was  being  rushed,  night  and  day  and  also  on  Sundays  for 
cars  of  Mr.  Greaves  and  his  friends  that  were  to  come  out 
from  Manhattan  for  the  automobile  races  for  the  Vander¬ 
bilt  cup.  The  building  was  to  be  four  stories,  and  in  the 
center  a  large  tower  on  which  was  to  have  been  placed 
an  ornamental  clock.  Twenty-five  masons  and  carpenters 
were  at  work  on  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  which  col¬ 
lapsed  without  warning.  ...  A  fire  started  in  the 
Pratt  &  Lambert  varnish  factory  in  Borden  avenue,  Long 
Island  City.  N.  Y„  September  10.  whirled  through  it  and 
leaped  through  the  lumber  yard,  storehouse  and  factory  of 
the  J.  F.  Blanchard  door  and  window  casing  manufactory, 
burning  itself  out  by  destroying  the  Booth  drop  forge 
factory.  The  only  water  available  at  the  time  was  from 
an  18-inch  main  running  through  Borden  avenue,  which 
four  engines  sucked  dry  in  a  few  minutes.  Many  valuable 
minutes  elapsed  before  the  fireboats  David  A.  Boody  and 
Abram  S.  Hewitt  could  worm  their  way  through  the  muddy 
Newtown  Creek  and  lay  hose  lines  to  the  blaze,  a  hundred 
yards  away,  across  the  tracks  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad. 
The  railroad  service  was  held  up  entirely  while  the  tire 
was  going  on  because  of  the  hose  pipes  across  the  tracks. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  fire  burned  up  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  wires  strung  on  poles  along  the  avenue,  and  this 
embarrassed  the  firemen  in  sending  to  Brooklyn  for  more 
engines.  The  blaze  did  damage  that  amounts  to  some¬ 
where  near  $350,000. 

ADMINISTRATION. — The  announcement  was  made  Sep¬ 
tember  6  that  Vespasian  Warner,  Commissioner  of  Pensions, 
turned  into  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  an 
unexpended  balance  of  $201,348.  Commissioner  Warner  did 
not  make  a  saving  on  pensions.  This  is  the  way  the  ex'- 
traordinary  thing  happened  :  By  failing  to  till  vacancies  in 
the  offices,  whose  force  is  larger  than  is  ueeded  for  the 
business  that  comes  up  every  year.  Commissioner  Warner 
saved  $92,552.  The  activities  of  the  special  examiners  who 
travel  from  place  to  place  to  make  inquiries  into  claims 
for  pensions  were  curtailed,  with  the  result  that  $00. 000 
was  shaved  off  the  per  diem  expenses  of  these  officials. 
Under  the  President’s  order  No.  28,  the  old  age  order,  the 
number  of  examinations  by  medical  surgeons  was  materially 
reduced.  Thirty  thousand  dollars  more  saved.  The  force 
of  clerks  in  the  pension  agencies  throughout  the  country 
was  reduced,  cutting  $7,000  off  the  payroll.  A  saving  of 
$11,000  additional  was  effected  in  other  ways.  .  .  .  Sec¬ 

retary  of  Agriculture  James  Wilson  and  the  representatives 
of  the  beef  packers  have  reached  a  compromise  on  the- 
question  of  lalielling  meat  products.  Under  the  pure  food 
law  enacted  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  each  food  prod¬ 
uct  must  contain  the  names  and  percentage  of  the  compo¬ 
nent  parts  of  the  product.  The  basis  of  the  compromise 
reached  is  that  the  names  of  the  constituents  of  the  meat 
food  product  will  be  placed  on  the  label  of  the  can  but  that 
the  percentage  will  not  be  required.  The  board  having  in 
hand  the  preparation  of  regulations  under  which  the  pure 
food  act  will  be  enforced  held  an  important  meeting  Sep¬ 
tember  0.  Tentative  regulations  were  completed  and  placed 
before  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  of  Commerce  and1 
Labor  and  of  the  Treasury  for  signature.  Consideration  was 
given  a  request  that  the  regulations  should  be  made  public. 
It  was  decided  that  the  new  rules  should  not  be  given  out 
until  after  the  meeting  of  the  board  in  New  York  on  Sep¬ 
tember  17. 

SPELLING  REFORM. — The  President’s  simplified  spell¬ 
ing  order,  originally  applicable  to  the  Executive  Depart¬ 
ment,  has  been  extended  to  all  branches  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Public  Printer  sent  to  interested  officials  Sep¬ 
tember  5  a  booklet  containing  a  list  of  the  revised  words, 
and  on  the  flyleaf  appeared  the  following:  “By  direction 
of  the  President,  the  following  list  of  words  showing  the 
revision  in  spelling  is  tssuedi  for  the  use  of  the  Government 
departments.  All  cony  for  publications  to  be  printed  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office  should  be  prepared  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  list.”  There  is  no  suspicion  that  Mr.  Still¬ 
ings  has  exceeded  his  authority.  He  has  been  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  President  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  he  is  acting  in  accordance  with  his  chief’s  wishes 
In  the  announcement  he  now  makes.  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
missioner  Cooley  announced  that  in  future  candidates  for 
civil  service  positions  will  be  allowed  to  spell  either  in  the 
old-fashioned  way  or  according  to  the  simplified  method  in 
writing  their  examinaton  papers.  It  will  not  be  counted 
against  them  whichever  way  they  spell. 

THE  TRUSTS. — John  D.  Rockefeller  will  have  to  stand 
trial  at  Findlay,  O.,  on  the  charge  of  violation  of  the 
Valentine  anti-trust  law.  His  trial  likely  will  begin  the  first 
week  in  October  unless  his  counsel  finds  a  way  to  delay 
it.  Judge  Banker  overruled  motions  to  quash  information 
filed  by  Prosecutor  David  in  the  cases  of  the  State  against 
the  Manhattan  Oil  Company,  and  F.  T.  Cuthbert  and  E.  R. 
Curtain  and  the  State  against  John  J.  O’Brien,  manager  of 
the  Buckeye  Pipe  Line  Company.  In  the  preliminary  hear¬ 
ing  the  defence  argued  that  the  Standard  and  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  charged  with  a  misdemeanor  such  as  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Valentine'  anti-trust  law,  could  only  be  pros¬ 
ecuted  under  an  indictment  found  by  a  regular  Grand  Jury. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  National 
Congress  of  Horticulture  during  the  Autumn  of  1907  at  the 
Jamestown,  Va.,  Exposition.  All  persons  interested  in  any 
phase  of  horticulture  are  therefore  asked  to  co-operate  in 
this  movement,  and  all  local.  State  and  National  societies 
are  invited  and  urged  to  be  represented  either  by  holding 
their  regular  session,  or  by  duly  authorized  delegates.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  Congress  will  bring  together  a  multitude 
of  horticulturists  that  could  hardly  he  expected  to  come 
together  in  any  other  manner,  and  that  a  goodly  number 
of  the  National  societies  will  decide  to  hold  a  regular 
session  during  the  week  in  which  the  Congress  Is  in  session. 

Iowa’s  corn  crop  is  estimated  at  381,000,000  bushels  by 
George  A.  Wells,  secretary  of  the  Iowa  Grain  Dealers’ 
Associalion,  in  his  final  report  on  the  season’s  crops.  Wells 
Insists  that  his  figures  are  conservative,  and  that  with  a 
satisfactory  September  the  chances  are  good  for  a  yield  of 
more  than  400.000,000  bushels.  His  estimate  is  an  increase 
of  36,000,000  bushels  over  last  year's  yield.  This  will  he 
38.5  bushels  per  acre.  The  percentage  reports  front  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  Iowa  show  that  the  corn  is  to-day  3.4  per  cent 
better  than  at  this  time  last  year.  Other  estimates  of  Iowa 
crops  are  as  follows:  Oats,  147, 000, <)00  bushels:  Spring 
wheat.  5,000,000  bushels;  barley,  14,000,000  bushels ;  rye, 
1,500,000  bushels.  _ 

CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Owing  to  rains  during  blooming  time  the  apple  crop  Is 
almost  a  total  failure;  worst  in  my  recollection.  Pear  crop 
good.  A.  T.  G. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Our  section  has  never  had  a  poorer  fruit  crop  in  many 
years.  Apples  about  25  per  cent  of  usual  crop  :  pears  not 
better  than  10  per  cent;  peach  and  plum  not  a  fruit;  straw¬ 
berries  were  good  both  in  yield  and  price.  If  we  eat  our 
three  apples  per  day  this  year,  some  place  else  will  have 
to  grow  them.  g.  k.  w. 

Lyndon,  Ky. 

’The  country  around  Clearfield  is  quite  a  farming  country 
— some  nice  farms,  but  eggs  are  so  scarce,  according  to  report 
of  storekeeper,  that  it  is  necessary  to  fall  back  on  cold  stor¬ 
age  stock  for  the  time  from  now  until  next  Spring  for  a 
part  of  the  needed  supply.  c.  E.  s. 

Clearfield,  Pa. 

The  favorable  conditions  for  insect  development  have 
increased  and  spread  the  San  Jose  scale  to  a  great  extent 


in  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  ,T.,  and  I  am  informed  by  good  au¬ 
thority  that  there  are  not  over  25  per  cent  of  fruit  trees 
in  this  county  as  compared  with  10  years  ago.  This  alarm¬ 
ing  decline  is  largely  due  to  the  destructive  scale.  Apples, 
however,  are  less  affected  by  its  ravages,  and  the  crop  is 
perhaps  larger  than  last  year.  There  appears  to  be  a  steady 
decline  in  all  varieties  of  pears  except  the  Kleffer ;  of  these 
there  is  an  abundance,  and  of  line  quality,  except  on  old 
orchards,  where  they  usually  diminish  in  size.  The  peach 
crop  is  away  below  the  average,  and  as  a  whole  is  not  up 
to  I  be  normal  in  either  quantity  or  quality. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  t.  m.  white. 

A  recent  report  of  potato  crop  in  northern  Michigan 
stated  it  was  good  if  we  were  to  judge  from  the  vines 
then.  That  is  correct,  but  when  we  find  only  from  three 
to  six  potatoes  in  our  best-looking  hills  it  does  not  seem 
as  though  we  are  to  have  a  good  crop.  Potatoes  here  are 
our  main  crop,  and  I  judge  not  only  from  my  own  field, 
but  from  hundreds  of  acres  that  I  have  examined,  not  the 
tops  but  the  bottoms,  and  50  per  cent  is  no  under  esti¬ 
mate.  Dry  weather  affected  both  early  and  late,  and  now 
frost  in  many  sections  of  the  eountry  has  done  its  work. 

Kalkaska  Co.,  Mich.  s.  t.  g. 

Ilay  one-half  crop,  quality  good.  Wheat  not  much 
grown.  Oats  large  growth  of  straw,  heads  short,  no  thrash¬ 
ing  done  yet.  I  do  not  think  they  will  turn  over  30  bushels 
per  acre.  Corn  good  growth  of  stalks  and  where  planted 
early  well  eared.  Silos  will  all  be  full.  Buckwheat  large 
growth  of  straw  mostly  lodged,  hut  hot  filled  much ;  will 
not.  yield  over  20  bushels  per  acre.  Potatoes,  early  ones, 
yield  fair  where  kept  free  from  bugs,  mostly  dug;  late 
varieties  not  so  good,  one-half  crop.  Both  varieties  blighted 
badly,  not  much  spraying  done  around  here.  1  would  put 
the  early  crop  at  75  per  cent  and  late  crop  at  50  per  cent. 
Not  many  orchards  about  here,  and  what  few  trees  there 
are  are  not  cared  for;  no  spraying;  not  over  50  per  cent 
of  a  crop.  Small  fruits  almost  an  entire  failure.  The 
onion  crop  is  good  and  a  good  many  grown ;  late  cabbage 
looking  fine,  also  tomatoes  and  cauliflower. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  p.  brotzman  &  son. 

Carroll  County  has  had  a  very  dry  time  of  it.  We  have 
been  having  nice  rains  all  during  August,  and  corn  will 
make  20  to  30  bushels  the  acre :  hay  very  short :  mine  was 
the  best  there  was,  and  it  did  not  average  one-half  ton  to 
the  acre.  There  is  a  good  fruit  crop  this  year,  and  the 
garden  lias  been  nice  considering  the  dry  weather.  I  would 
be  very  glad  if  one  of  your  readers  could  tell  me  how  to 
raise  salsify.  Mine  always  goes  to  top,  and  no  root  to  speak 
of.  I  sowed  a  small  plot  of  ground  to  Alfalfa  a  year  ago 
this  Spring.  It  has  done  splendidly,  and  I  am  thinking  of 
trying  to  seed  a  larger  field  of  it.  I  think  that  Kaffir  corn 
is  the  crop  for  the  chicken  raising  farmer  on  thin  soil.  The 
heads  make  a  balanced  ration — seems  so  at  least — for  the 
hens  and  the  fodder  is  relished  by  all  kinds  of  stock.  Eggs 
are  12  cents  a  dozen;  butter  12  cents  a  pound;  corn  58 
cents;  hay  $10  a  ton  in  the  stack;  chicks  10  cents  a  pound; 
old  hens  eight  cents,  and  I  sold  a  hog  yesterday  for  $5.50  a 
hundred.  What  do  you  think  of  our  market?  j.  a.  n. 

Missouri. 

The  chief  crop  for  the  Colville  Valley,  when  I  live,  is 
Timothy  hay.  which  grows  three  tons  per  acre  on  the  best 
land  in  the  valley.  Most  of  this  hay  is  baled  and  shipped 
out  of  the  country,  part  of  It:  goes  to  the  coast  cities  and 
part  of  it  to  British  Columbia.  In  the  last  year  or  two  a 
large  amount  of  this  hay  has  been  used  in  the  home  mar¬ 
ket:  this  is  on  account  of  the  many  sawmills  being  built 
in  this  locality  lately  which  keep  a  number  of  logging  teams 
at  work.  The  Colville  Valley  Is  about  50  miles  in  length 
and  from  one  to  three  miles  wide;  this  flat  bottom  land, 
most  of  it  of  the  very  best  soil.  On  both  sides  of  the  valley 
are  foot  hills,  which  extend  back  from  four  to  10  miles. 
These  foot  hills  are  nearly  all  covered  with  good  saw  tim¬ 
ber,  such  as  pine,  fir  and  tamarack  :  no  hard  wood  grows  In 
this  part  of  the  country.  Most  of  the  lumber  cut  by  the 
mills  here  Is  shipped  to  the  Middle  States.  Lumber  is  not 
very  high  in  price  here  yet.  There  are  also  some  small 
grains  grown,  such  as  oats  and  wheat.  On  the  bottom  land 
oats  are  raised  instead  of  wheat,  on  higher  land  wheat  seems 
to  do  better  than  on  the  black  soil  on  the  bottom  land.  Back 
of  the  foot  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  valley  are  high  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  covered  with  timber  almost  to  the  top.  This 
country  is  also  well  watered  :  on  nearly  every  quarter  section 
can  be  found  a  spring  or  a  running  stream.  Among  the 
latest  happenings  I  will  mention  the  creation  of  a  Forest 
Reserve  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Stevens  County,  as  far 
east  as  the  Idaho  line.  This  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  the 
people  of  this  county,  as  it  includes  nearly  all  the  public 
domain  in  tlje  eastern  portion  of  this  county,  both  the  sur¬ 
veyed  and  unsurveyed  land.  There  are  said  to  lie  hundreds 
of  settlers  residing  upon  said  lands  as  squatters  which  are 
now  trespassers.  A  Government  official  is  here  from  Wash¬ 
ington  investigating  the  matter  pertaining  to  the  drainage 
of  the  Colville  Valley.  Some  parts  of  this  valley  need  drain¬ 
age  in  order  to  make  it  productive:  in  fact  the  land  thus 
reclaimed  makes  the  most  productive  land,  in  this  county. 
I  am  quite  an  old  settler  in  this  country:  have  been  here  for 
18  years:  very  few  whites  lived  in  this  country  at  that  time* 
Some  Hudson  Bay  men  who  had  married  Indian  squaws  lived 
here,  and  some  of  them  are  living  here  yet.  p.  s. 

Washington. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Kalamazoo  Carriage  and  Harness  Co.  is  offering 
buggy  bargains  to  Fall  buyers.  Address  the  company  at 
Box  220,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

The  Gilson  Mfg.  Co.,  of  144  Park  street,  Port  Washing¬ 
ton.  Wis..  will  ship  any  of  its  gasoline  engines  on  free 
trial  to  farmers  desiring  to  purchase. 

Something  new  in  the  way  of  baskets  is  being  offered 
to  our  people  this  week  by  Monger  Mfg.  Co.,  Beach  City,. 
O.  It  is  made  of  wire,  and  should  appeal  to  fruit  and  veg¬ 
etable  growers. 

We  know  many  of  our  people  will  be  in  the  market  for 
lime  during  the  coming  Fall,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  refer  all  such  to  the  Rockland-Rockport  Lime  Co.,  24 
Milk  street,  Boston,  or  Rockland,  Me. 

TIamei.ess  horse  collars  are  an  invention  which  is  rapidly 
winning  its  way  to  public  favor  advertised  elsewhere  in 
our  columns.  Users  of  these  collars  never  complain  of 
galled  necks;  the  collars  are  lighter;  having  no  hames  or 
straps,  they  are  more  convenient,  and  while  the  cost  is  a 
trifle  more  at  the  outset,  they  are  the  cheapest  in  the  eud, 
as  once  bought  they  are  practically  indestructible. 

A  RDST-proof  tin  cap  is  the  latest  device  for  getting  a 
tight  roof,  and  it  seems  very  practical.  The  ordinary  cap 
furnished  with  ready  roofings  is  made  of  tin  scrap  which 
rusts  in  a  very  short  time.  Many  roofs  have  failed  because 
the  tin  caps  rusted  out.  A  patent  on  this  new  rust-proof 
cap  has  been  granted  F.  W.  Bird  &  Son.  East  Walpole, 
Mass.,  the  makers  of  Parold  Roofing.  It  is  made  of  new 
sheet  steel  and  has  more  binding  surface  than  the  ordinary 
round  cap  because  it  Is*  square. 

Granite  Roofing  is  unique  in  the  fact  that  It  weighs 
140  pounds  to  the  roll,  or  nearly  double  the  weight  of  the 
ordinary  three  or  four  ply.  It  is  more  permanent  and  sub¬ 
stantial  covering  than  the  ordinary  roofing,  being  especially 
valuable  for  use  where  cost  is  an  important  consideration. 
Its  stone  surface  makes  painting  or  coating  entirely  un¬ 
necessary.  Moreover,  it  is  easily  laid  and  is  proof  against 
fire.  Sample  will  be  sent  free  on  request  by  postal  to  the 
makers.  Eastern  Granite  Roofing  Company,  New  York, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis. 

The  all-the-year-round  work  of  separating  cream,  churn¬ 
ing  butter,  running  the  washing  machine  and  pumping 
water  is  with  us  always,  but  this  is  the  season  when  five 
Stoddard  Gas  and  Gasoline  engine  finds  its  widest  range 
of  usefulness.  The  Stoddard  engine  is  ready  at  an  in¬ 
stant's  notice,  under  perfect  control,  absolutely  safe,  has 
the  greatest  actual  capacity  in  proportion  to  size  and  gives 
the  most  power  for  the  least  money.  These  engines  are 
built  by  the  Stoddard  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Rut¬ 
land,  Vt. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

NOBLESSE  OBLIGE. 

If  I  am  weak  anil  you  are  strong. 

Why  then,  why  then. 

To  you  the  braver  deeds  belong; 

And  so,  again,' 

If  you  have  gifts  and  I  have  none. 

If  I  have  shade  and  you  have  sun, 

’Tis  yours  with  freer  hand  to  give, 

'Tis  yours  with  truer  grace  to  live. 

Than  I,  who  giftless,  sunless,  stand 
With  barren  life  and  hand.  , 

’Tis  wisdom’s  law,  the  perfect  code, 

By  love  Inspired ; 

Of  him  on  whom  much  is  bestowed 
Is  much  required. 

The  tuneful  throat  is  hid  to  sing, 

The  oak  must  reign  the  forest's  king : 

The  rustling  stream  the  wheel  must  move. 
The  beaten  steel  its  strength  must  prove. 
'Tis  given  unto  the  eagle’s  eyes 
To  face  the  midday  skies. 

— Carlotta  Perry. 

* 

There  were  some  phases  of  country  life 
with  which  the  little  city  girl  had- as  yet 
only  one  day’s  acquaintance,  says  the 
Youth’s  Companion,  but  the  rights  of 
property-owners  and  property-renters 
were  firmly  fixed'  in  her  mind. 

“Mother !”  she  called,  in  evident  ex¬ 
citement.  the  morning  after  the  family 
had  settled  for  the  Summer  in  Sunset 
View  Cottage,  “mother!  Just  come  here 
and  look !  There  are  somebody’s  hens 
wiping  their  feet  on  our  nice  clean 
grass !” 

* 

A  West  Indian  friend  tells  us  that  in 
her  home  cucumbers  are  always  dressed 
with  lemon  juice,  which  she  thinks  much 
superior  to  vinegar.  After  peeling  the 
cucumbers  are  washed,  to  remove  the 
bitter  juice,  sliced  very  thin,  sprinkled 
with  salt,  and  then  the  lemon  juice 
squeezed  over  them.  Ripe  peppers  of 
some  of  the  hot  varieties  are  sliced  with 
them,  and  onions  if  desired;  the  West  In¬ 
dians  revel  in  hot  dishes,  and  delight  in 
capsicum  combinations  that,  to  the  unin¬ 
itiated,  taste  like  nothing  but  a  seven 
times  heated  furnace.  We  would  rather 
go  sparingly  with  the  capsicums,  but  the 
lemon  juice  seems  very  desirable  with 
cucumbers,  as  it;  does  not  wilt  and  tough¬ 
en  the  fruit  like  vinegar.  The  avocado 
pear  is  also  served  in  combination  with 
cucumbers  in  salad.  Another  Barbados 
dish  is  rice  and  green  peas,  boiled  to¬ 
gether;  this  is  said  to  be  exceedingly 
good. 

* 

A  competent  laundress  tells  us  that  she 
always  sets  the  colors  of  new  cotton  goods 
with  salt  before  washing  them.  Her  meth¬ 
od  is  to  place  the  garment  in  a  bowl, 
sprinkle  a  good  handful  of  salt  over  it,  and 
then  pour  boiling  water  on  it,  allowing 
the  goods  to  stand  until  the  water  is 
cool.  Her  success  with  delicate  muslins 
shows  that  the  process  is  a  satisfactory 
one.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  about  modern  dyestuffs;  we  no¬ 
tice  that  a  dimity  with  a  pale  pink  ground 
will  fade,  when  the  same  pink  in  a  print¬ 
ed  flower  bears  washing.  The  drygoods 
people  explain  that  the  flower  is  printed 
right  through,  and  thus  made  more  per¬ 
manent  than  the  delicate  ground.  We 
have  been  much  pleased  with  the  per¬ 
cales  this  year,  which  are  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  house  or  shirt  waist  dresses. 
They  are  more  in  favor  than  they  have 
been  for  some  years  past,  and  the  clear 
printings  on  a  white  ground  are  very 
pretty.  As  they  arq  36  inches  wide,  wash 
beautifully,  and  never  shrink,  they  give 
good  value.  Domestic  percales  are  only 
12 y2  cents  a  yard;  French  from  15  to  18 
cents.  Percale  dresses  are  pretty  with 
collar  and  cuffs  of  white  linen  or  heavy 
white  embroidery,  or  of  a  solid  color  har¬ 
monizing  with  the  figure  of  the  percale. 
In  the  latter  case  however,  one  must  be 
sure  that  the  solid  color  will  wash.  If 
red  is  used,  oil-boiled  Turkey  red  should 
be  chosen,  which  costs  20  cents  a  yard, 
though  the  common  Turkey  reds  begin  at 
eight  cents  the  yard. 


One  of  our  friends  who  lives  in  a  large 
city  says  that  he  is  often  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  two  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  physical  types  among  the  young 
women,  which  mark  very  clearly  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  their  life  environment.  In  the 
factory  district  he  sees  small,  delicately 
formed  girls,  often  very  pretty,  but  dis¬ 
tinctly  fragile  in  appearance.  They  look 
unfit  for  the  hard  things  of  life,  but  they 
are  the  workers.  In  the  well-to-do  part 
of  the  city,  the  prevailing  type  among 
the  young  girls  is  in  complete  contrast ; 
thev  are  large  and  athletic,  often  taller 
than  their  brothers;  rosy-cheeked  and 
muscular,  they  seem  fitted  to  take  active 
p-  rt  in  the  world’s  work.  Recently  our 
friend  visited  a  factory  town  where,  to 
his  surprise,  the  girl  operatives  looked 
as  big,  as  rosy,  as  well  nourished  and  as 
happy  as  the  daughters  of  leisure  in  his 
own  town.  The  reason  was  that  they 
worked  in  airy,  light,  well-arranged 
buildings,  where  the  employees  were  never 
treated  like  machines ;  they  did  not  begin 
to  work  under  age,  and  their  homes  were 
models  of  construction,  giving  every  op¬ 
portunity  for  healthful  development.  Now, 
one  may  consider  that  this  special  prob¬ 
lem  does  not  touch  the  farm — a  near¬ 
sighted  view,  however,  when  we  think 
how  one  diseased  member  affects  the 
whole  body  of  social  and  economic  life. 
The  point  of  the  matter  is  that  the  il¬ 
lustration  given  shows  us,  in  concrete 
form,  the  effect  of  deficient  sunlight  and 
ventilation,  overcrowded  workrooms  and 
living  rooms,  overworked  mothers  and 
immature  workers  who  expend  the 
strength  needed  in  physical  development 
in  the  bare  effort  of  living.  The  farm 
should,  in  every  way,  show  the  direct 
opposite  of  this.  Sunny  and  well-ven¬ 
tilated  sleeping  rooms,  simple  but  abun¬ 
dant  food,  outdoor  exercise,  and  training 
in  industrial  effort  that  will  develop, 
rather  than  retard,  the  growing  mind  and 
body,  should  be  the  heritage  of  every 
farm  child.  It  is  a  vast  subject  for  study, 
and  one  that  will  aid  in  the  problem  of 
keeping  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm. 


The  Obliging  Tomato. 

We  usually  think  of  the  apple  as  the 
king  of  fruits,  because  it  lends  itself 
to  so  many  uses.  Next  to  it  for  the 
variety  it  adds  to  the  cook’s  resources 
might  be  put  the  prolific  and  quick-grow¬ 
ing  tomato.  There  are  many  more  de¬ 
licious  fruits,  but  what  should  we  do 
without  our  catchup  and  chili  sauce,  our 
preserves  and  pickles,  sweet  and  sour  ? 
Receipts  are  plenty,  but  each  house¬ 
keeper  has  her  favorites.  Here  are  ours. 

Tomato  Catchup. — Wash  and  cut  in 
pieces  a  half  peck  of  ripe  tomatoes.  Cook 
in  a  porcelain-lined  or  granite  iron  pre¬ 
serving  kettle  till  soft  enough  to  put 
through  a  sieve,  which  will  remove  skins 
and  seeds.  To  the  pulp  add  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  salt,  two  tablespoonfuls 
pepper,  one-half  tablespoon  allspice,  one 
half  tablespoon  cloves  and  one-half  pint 
vinegar.  Let  the  tomato  cook  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours  before  adding  the  spices  and 
vinegar.  Mix  the  salt  and  spices  dry  in 
a  bowl,  and  blend  well  before  putting 
into  th'e  tomato.  Cook  till  quite  thick 
and  put  in  bottles;  Store  in  a  cool  cellar. 
This  will,  of  course,  not  have  the  fine 
red  color  of  the  bought  article,  but 
that  has  never  caused  it  to  be  rejected 
by  the  family  who  know  it  contains  only 
things  wholesome. 

Chili  Sauce. — Twelve  large  ripe  toma¬ 
toes,  three  cups  of  vinegar,  two  large 
onions,  four  green  peppers  (use  half  the 
seeds)  three  tablespoons  salt,  four  table¬ 
spoons  sugar,  one  half  tablespoon  cloves, 
one-half  tablespoon  cinnamon,  one-half 
tablespoon  ginger.  Chop  onions  and 
peppers  fine.  Mix  and  cook  slowly 
till  thoroughly  done,  stirring  often.  Add 


two  tablespoons  white  mustard  seed.  \\  e 
usually  fill  this  into  small  jars  and  tie 
or  paste  paper  closely  over  the  tops.  But 
we  do  not  aways  succeed  in  having  it 
keep  as  well  as  it  ought.  Last  season  a 
friend  told  us  this  was  because  we  used 
the  sweet  peppers.  As  no  other  sort  was 
to  be  had  we  added  as  generous  a  sea¬ 
soning  of  cayenne  as  the  family  palate 
was  likely  to  approve  of.  This  recipe 

came  from  one  of  the  best  cooks  in  our 
vicinity.  When  the  chili  sauce  was  of¬ 
fered  for  the  approval  of  the  epicure  of 
our  family,  his  verdict  was,  "all  right. 
Why  didn’t  you  make  me  a  dozen  gal¬ 
lons?” 

For  those  who  like  a  blend  of  tomato 
and  onion  here  is  one  called  sweet  french 
pickle.  One  peck  green  tomatoes  chopped 
and  six  large  onions  sliced.  Salt  them 
and  let  stand  over  night.  Then  drain  off 
the  watery  part  and  cover  with  vinegar, 
add  two  teaspoons  of  baking  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  water,  and  let  the 
whole  boil  for  15  minutes.  Take  two 
pounds  of  brown  sugar,  two  ounces  of 
cinnamon,  one  ounce  of  ground  cloves 
and  one  half  pound  of  white  mustard 
seed  and  mix  dry.  Put  this  in  the  kettle 
with  three  quarts  of  vinegar.  Once  more 
drain  the  tomato  of  its  liquid  part,  add 
it  to  the  spice  and  vinegar  and  cook 
for  an  hour. 

The  Winter’s  stores  seem  never  quite 
complete  without  a  little  ripe  tomato 
sauce.  Skin  and  cut  up  some  nice  ripe 
tomatoes,  rejecting  the  seeds  as  much  as 
possible.  Take  three-fourths  of  a  pound 
of  sugar  for  every  pound  of  the  fruit 
Boil  all  day,  being  exceedingly  careful  it 
does  not  burn.  As  the  afternoon  watch¬ 
ing  and  stirring  are  tiresome  we  usually 
put  the  preserves  into  the  oven,  where  it 
will  grow  thick  and  buttery  without 
danger  of  scorching. 

For  several  seasons  we  raised  a  small 
pear-shaped  yellow  tomato  which  made 
up  into  the  handsomest  preserves  in  all 
our  fruit  cupboard.  It  was  greatly  liked 
too,  and  we  have  often  regretted  that 
there  finally  came  a  season  when  none 
thought  to  save  seeds  for  the  next 
Spring’s  planting.  As  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  the  fruit  mature  early  we 
used  to  scatter  the  seeds  in  an  old  pan 
filled  with  earth,  and  always  have  plenty 
of  plants.  The  plants  bore  well  and  the 
fruit  had  a  more  delicate  flavor  than  or¬ 
dinary  red  sorts.  We  used  to  put  the 
tomatoes  into  a  wire  basket  and  plunge 
into  boiling  water  to  loosen  the  skins. 
When  a  cut  was  made  across  the  skin 
its  whole  contents  could  be  quickly 
squeezed  out.  Three-fourths  of  a  pound 
of  sugar  was  allowed  for  each  pound  ot 
the  fruit  pulp,  and  sometimes  ginger 
root  was  added  for  flavoring.  _  Prolonged 
cooking  was  not  necessary;  just  before 
it  was  ready  for  the  jars  we  would  add 
several  lemons  sliced  in  thin  even  circles. 
The  lemon  flavor  was  very  nice  with  the 
tomato,  and  the  whole  had  a  clear-yellow 
color  amid  which  the  lemon  slices 
showed  prettily.  A  few  jars  given  our 
relatives,  who  were  specially  fond  of  this 
sort  of  sauce,  always  met  with  enthusi¬ 
astic  thanks.  R.  ithamar. 


//V  Tin  wo^ . 


SILL  STOVE  WORKS 

Rochester,  N.  Y., 

Want  to  send  you  booklet  E  .telling  why  this  is  possible 
for  a  STERLING  alone  to  accomplish. 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Free  tuition  to  New  York  State  Students.  Extend 
ed  announcement.  Address 

Prof.  JAMES  LAW,  F.  R.  C.  V.  S„  Director. 

CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing  hut 
the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUALITY. 
Everybody  orders  again,  as  the  CORNED  BEEF  is  as 
we  represent.  Write  for  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


SEPTEMBER 

IN  THE 

ADIRONDACKS 

No  finer  place  can  be  found  than 
the  Adirondacks  in  September. 

The  air  is  cool  and  bracing,  the 
scenery  beautiful  and  the  sense  of 
perfect  rest  that  comes  with  the  night 
is  delightful. 

This  wonderful  region  is  reached 
from  all  directions  by  the 


-AMERICA’S  GREATEST  RAILROAD.” 

For  a  copy  of  "The  Adirondack  Mounlains  and 
How  to  Reach  Them.”  send  a  two-cent  stamp  to 
George  H.  Daniels,  Manager  General  Advertising 
Department,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 

C.  F.  DALY, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 

NEW  YORK. 


A  Kaianv&zoe 

Direct  to  You 

“Kalamazoos”  are  fuel  savers. — 

They  last  a  lifetime — 

Economical  in  all  respects — 

They  are  low  in  price  and  high  in  quality — 

They  are  easily  operated  and  quickly  set  up  and  made 
ready  for  business — 

Buy  from  the  actual  manufacturer — 

Your  money  returned  if  everything  is  not  exactly  as 
represented — 

You  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the  dealers’  and  jobbers’ 
profits  when  you  buy  a  Kalamazoo. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 


Radiant  Base  Burner 
High  Grade  Parlor 
Healer  fur  Hard  Coal 


We  want  to 
prove  to  you 
that  you  can¬ 
not  buy  a  bet¬ 
ter  stove  or 
range  than  the 
Kalamazoo  at  any  price. 

We  want  to  show  you  how  and 
why  you  save  from  20%  to  40'S  in 
buying  direct  from  our  factory. 

If  you  think  §5.  or  $10,  or  $40 

worth 
Saving 


Oak  Stove  Heater 
For  all  kinds  of  fuel 


All  Kalamazoo  cook 
stoves  and  ran  -es  are 
fitted  with  patent  oven 
Thermometer  which 
makes  baking  and  roast¬ 
ing  easy. 


All  Kalama¬ 
zoo  stov.es  and 
ranges  are  guar¬ 
anteed  under  a 
binding,  legal  and  thoroughly  re¬ 
sponsible  $20,000  bond  to  be  exact¬ 
ly  as  represented. 

All  stoves  blacked,  polished  and 
ready  for  immediate  use  when  you 
receive  them. 

You  won’t  need  the  help  of  an 
expert  to  set  them  up  in  your  home. 


Royal  Steel  Range 
For  all  kinds  of  fuel. 


SEND  POSTAL 

FOR  CATALOGUE  NO.  114 

Examine  our  complete  line  of  stoves 
and  ranges  for  all  kinds  of  fuel;  note 
the  high  quality;  compare 
our  prices  with  others  and 
then  decide  to  buy  from 
actual  manufacturers  andsave 
all  middlemen’s  profits. 

Catalog  shows  2o7  styles 
and  sizes  for  all  kinds  of 
fuel.  Write  now. 

Sold  on  3o0  Days  Ap¬ 
proval  Test. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Handsomely  Nickeled  Monarch  Cast 
Iron  Range.  Forall  kinds  ot  fuel. 
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Four  Quince  Recipes. 

Baked  Quinces. — This  is  a  delicious 
dish  for  dessert  and  one  which  has  the 
added  merit  of  being  easily  prepared. 
Wash  the  quinces,  do  not  pare,  hut  re¬ 
move  the  cores,  till  the  opening  with  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar;  put  in  baking  dish,  add 
enough  water  nearly  to  cover  quinces. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Canned  Quinces. — Prepare  the  quinces 
by  paring,  coring  and  quartering.  Use 


5445  Child’s  Square  Yoke  Dress, 
1  to  C  years. 


a  silver  knife.  Keep  the  prepared 
quinces  in  cold  water  to  prevent  them 
from  discoloring  until  sufficient  have  been 
prepared.  Cook  the  quinces  in  boiling 
water  slowly  till  tender.  Have  ready  a 
syrup  of  one-half  pound  of  sugar  and 
a  pint  of  water  to  each  pound  of  fruit. 
Put  the  cooked  quinces  in  the  syrup,  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  remain  five  minutes.  Then 
can  and  seal  while  hot. 


Quince  Jelly. — Use  the  skins  and  cores, 
also  the  water  in  which  the  quinces  were 
boiled.  When  all  are  cooked  tender, 
drain  off  the  juice.  Make  the  jelly  by 


5446  House  Down,  62  to  42  bust. 


adding  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of 
juice.  A  very  delicious  but  not  a  solid 
quince  jelly  is  the  result  of  using  but 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a 
pint  of  juice. 

Quince  Marmalade. — Prepare  the  fruit 
as  for  canning,  but  cut  in  slices.  Weigh 
the  prepared  fruit,  cook  in  clear  water. 
Cook  the  parings  and  cores  as  for  jelly. 
When  done  strain  off  the  juice,  pour  this 
over  the  quinces  which  have  been  re¬ 


moved  -from  the  water  in  which  they  were 
cooked.  Cook  all  together  till  reduced  to 
a  smooth  paste.  Add  to  each  pound  of 
fruit  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  sugar. 
Cook  till  sugar  is  dissolved.  Put  in  cans 
and  seal..  One  year  I  lost  some  of  my 
quince  marmalade.  It  was  tied  up  as 
jelly  in  tumblers,  and  being  cooked  down 
quite  thick  dried  out.  Hence  I  now  pre¬ 
fer  the  sealed  cans. 

HEI.EN  B.  ANDREWS. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  simple  little  child's  dress  shown 
is  made  with  the  square  yoke  and  full 
skirt  that  is  gathered  and  joined  thereto. 
The  short  sleeves  are  puffs  gathered  into 
bands,  but  the  long  ones  are  made  in 
bishop  style.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  (4  years)  is 
yards  of  bordered  material  or  flounc¬ 
ing  24  inches  wide  with  1  yard  of  plain 
material  32  inches  wide  and  2  yards  of 
banding  for  the  yoke;  or  3%  yards  27, 
2-Hs  yards  36  or  2J4  yards  44  inches  wide 
with  4J4  yards  of  banding.  The  pattern 
5445  is  cut  in  sizes  for  children  of  1,  2, 
4  and  6  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  comfortable  house  gown  shown  is 
made  with  the  fronts,  backs  and  under¬ 
arm  gores.  Both  fronts  and  backs  are 
gathered  and  the  backs  are  plaited  to 
give  a  Watteau  effect  after  which  they 
are  joined  to  a  narrow  yoke.  The  sleeves 
are  the  favorite  ones  of  moderate  fullness, 
gathered  into  straight  bands.  When  still 
shorter  length  is  desired  the  gown  can 
be  cut  off  on  indicated  lines  and  any 
trimming  that  may  be  preferred  can  be 
used  at  the  lower  edge.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
11  yards  of  27,  If) yards  36  or  7  yards 
44  inches  wide  with  6r4  yards  of  banding 
to  make  as  illustrated.  The  pattern  5446 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  Bookshelf. 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  by  F.  A.  Waugh; 
125  pages;  illustrated;  published  by 
Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York.  This  ex¬ 
cellent  book  tells  the  whole  story  about 
dwarf  fruit  trees  and  their  uses,  cordon, 
espalier  and  other  special  forms  of  train¬ 
ing.  Everyone  at  all  interested  in  fruit 
should  have  this  book  of  Prof.  Waugh’s. 
Mailed  postpaid  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  50  cents. 

How  to  Choose  a  Farm,  by  Thomas  F. 
Hunt;  412  pages;  133  illustrations;  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Macmillan  Co..  New  York. 
The  first  125  pages  give  in  detail  the 
best  methods  of  judging  farm  land  from 
the  standpoints  of  location,  character  of 
soil,  lay  of  land,  drainage,  climate,  water 
supply,  etc.  The  remainder  of  the  book 
gives  a  description  of  farm  lands  and 
conditions  in  all  parts  of  this  country 
and  many  sections  of  South  America. 
This  is  a  very  useful  and  interesting  book, 
which  should  be  in  every  farm  and  school 
librarv.  Sent  postpaid  by  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  $1.75. 


Canning  String  Beans. — Do  you  want 
a  good  way  to  can  string  beans?  If  so, 
try  this :  Wash  and  break  each  pod  in 
two  or  three  pieces,  put  on  the  stove  in 
a  saucepan  of  cold  salt  water  and  when 
it  just  commences  to  bubble  (don’t  let 
it  boil)  drain  the  beans  out  and  put  in 
cans  that  have  been  washed  and  scalded. 
Have  ready  another  saucepan  of  boil¬ 
ing  salt  water  and  fill  the  cans  nearly 
to  the  brim,  leaving  just  room  enough 
for  one  tablespoonful  of  hot  vinegar, 
screw  on  the  caps  and  set  away.  When 
wanted  for  use  pour  off  the  brine  and 
put  in  a  saucepan  of  fresh  water  with 
a  pinch  of  soda  added ;  let  them  come 
to  a  boil  and  immediately  pour  off  the 
water,  then  cook  as  you  would  fresh 
beans.  docia  dvkens. 


I  think  too  much  of  my 
name  to  put  it  upon  poor 
lamp-chimneys.  Evidently 
other  makers  feel  the  same 
way.  Good  lamp-chimneys 
bear  my  name,  and  the  poor 
ones  go  nameless. 

Let  me  send  you  my  Index 
to  chimneys.  It  is  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


GREAT  STOVE  OFFER 

WONDERFUL  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES 

Steel  Ranges  Reduoed  to  Prioes  Heretofore  Unknown  or  Unthought  of. 

nilR  DECT  CTCCI  Diunr  the  Acme  Triumph,  reduced  in  price  from  S5.37  to  $7.17,  according 

UWI1  IILul  v  I  ttL  nnnUCy  to  size.  Wonderful  reductions  throughout  the  entire  line  of  steel 
ranges,  cast  Iron  stoves  and  heaters.  If  you  have  one  of  our  big  catalogues,  received  by  you  before  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  you  are  thinking  of  buying  any  kind  of  a  stove,  don’t  fall  to  write  for  our  latest  big  Special  Free 
Stove  Catalogue,  showing  all  the  big  price  reductions,  marvelously  low  price  quotations,  many  improvements, 
astonishing  inducements.  By  the  introduction  of  the  very  latest,  new  and  modern  steel  range  and  stove 
making  machinery,  we  have  Just  now  made  a  most  wonderful  departure  In  low  price  making,  which 


$22.58 


Is  all  explained  In  our  free  Special  Stove  Catalogue. 

1C  buys  this  big, 
iplAelU  handsome,  new 
1907  model,  full  nickel  trim¬ 
med,  full  size,  6-hole  steel 
range,  exactly  as  Illustrated, 
complete  with  big  deep 

gorcelaln  lined  reservoir. 

Igh  shelf,  warming  closet, 
etc.  V ery  much  lower 
prices  if  you  do  not  need  the 
reservoir,  shelf  or  warming 
closet.  All  shown  in  our 
big,  free,  new,  marvelously 

low  priced  Special  Have  Cctologcc. 


buys  this  extar 
large,"  beautifully 
finished,  nickel 
trimmed  heavy 
steel  range,  our 
ACME  RENOWN, 
exactly  aslllustrated. 
complete  with  deep 
porcelain  lined  reser¬ 
voir,  high  back,  shelf, 
warming  closet,  etc. 
Very  much  lower 
prices  If  you  do  not  need 
reservoir,  shelf  or  closet. 
Tills  shows  a  great  reduc¬ 
tion  in  price  from  what 
appears  In  the  big  catalogue 

_  ,  you  have.  Price  reductions 

on  stoves  are  shown  In  our  big.  free  Special  Stove 
Catalogue. 

buy; 
this, 
our  ACME  TRI¬ 
UMPH,  the  highest 
grade  and  best  steel 
range  made  in  the 
world,  the  equal  of 
any  range  you  can 
buy  anywhere  for 
$50.00.  Just  reduced 
from  prices  ranging  f 
from  $27.95  to  $32.05 
to  the  now  hereto¬ 
fore  unheard  of  and 
unthought  of  price 
of  $22.58;  and  re¬ 
member  this  steel 
range  carries  every 
up  to  date  feature 
found  on  any  other 
steel  range  and  many 
features  found  on  no  other  ranges,  the  very  best  of 
everything  throughout,  the  best  money  can  buy; 
0-hole  top,  porcelain  lined  reservoir,  high  back,  big 
shelf,  big  closet,  everything  the  best,  and  prices  reduced 
from  $5.37  to  S7.17.  We  give  you  the  price  advantage 
as  worked  out  by  new  automatic  stove  making 
$.44fc0B  machinery  as  developed  only  In  our  big 
1  i  Newark.  Ohio,  foundry.  If  you  have  any 
use  for  a  stove  DON’T  FAIL  TO  WRITE 
FOR  OUR  FREE  STOVE  CATALOGUE. 

#|Q  AC  buys  this  extra  large, 
extra  heavy,  self 
feeding,  double  heating,  return 
flue  base  burner  Hard  Coal 
Heater,  the  most  elaborate,  large, 
swell,  silver  nickeled,  ornamented 
dome,  elaborate  nickel  base,  rims, 
frame  and  other  trimmings  with 
mica  (Isinglass)  swing  doors, 
every  known  up  to  date  feature, 
the  best  base  burner  made,  com¬ 
bining  all  the  good  qualities  of 
every  other  extra  big,  high  grade 
base  burner  made,  with  the 
defects  of  none,  the  equal  of  any 
base  burner  you  can  buy  for 
$50.00.  Our  new  prices,  the  great 
reductions  and  wonderful  offers 
are  all  In  our  latest  Free  Special 
Don’t  fall  to  write  for  It. 


$16.95 


Stove  Catalogue. 


buys  the  new. 
extra  large,  1907 
model,  improved  A  C  At  E 
HUMMER  Steel  Range,  ex¬ 
actly  as  illustrated;  6-hole 
top,  deep  porcelain  lined 
reservoir,  nickel  trimmed, 
high  shelf,  back  and  closet, 
one  of  the  best  ranges 
made.  All  these  great  price 
offers,  big  reductions  and 
big  offers  will  be  sent  you 
on  application  In  our 
latest  Free  Stove  Catalogue, 


#9fl  R9  buys  this  big. 

<])£UrO£  heavy,  genuine 
ACME  REGAL  steel 
range,  exactly  as  Illus¬ 
trated,  complete  with 
deep  porcelain  lined 
reservoir,  high  back, 
shelf  and  closet,  full 
nickel  trimmed,  made 
of  heavier  steel  than 
la  used  in  any  other 
steel  range  made  in  the 
world, the  equal  of  ranges  that 
sell  generally  at  double  the 
price.  The  same  range  with¬ 
out  reservoir  or  closet  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  You  will  find  by  comparing 
this  price  with  the  price  In  our  big  catalogues  that  there 
has  been  an  average  reduction  In  the  price  of  this  range 
of  more  than  flvedollars.  To  get  all  the  reductions,  all 
the  great  price  offerings,  all  our  wonderful  new  Induce¬ 
ments  you  should  write  for  our  Free  Stove  Catalogue. 
CQ  PCftITC  buys  this  wonderful 
Dv  OCI1  I  O  valuein  a  high  grade  1907 
Model  Airtight  Sheet  Iron  Heating  Stove. 

We  also  have  a  large  assortment  of 
other  Airtight  Heaters  at  correspond- 
$  .  Ingly  low  prices,  wonder- 

*“QQ  &  fur  price  reductions, 

UJ  ^astonishing  offers  In  our 
new  Special  Stove 
Catalogue. 

Cl  QQ  buys  this 
$liO\7  New,  Big, 

1907  Model,  Rococo 
Pattern  Oak  Heating 
Stove,  for  coal  or 
wood;  has  every  up 
to  date  feature,  per¬ 
fect  Ore  control,  one  of  the  very 
handsomest,  strongest  and  best  oak 
heaters  made.  Our  new  line,  with 
the  wonderful  price  reductions,  the 
astonishing  offer  shown  In  our  Free 
Stove  Catalogue  will  astonish  you. 
Don’t  fall  to  write  for  the  book 
If  you  are  Interested  In  stoves. 

IN  OUR  OWN  FACTORY 

at  Newark,  Ohio,  the  largest  stove 
foundry  In  the  world,  we  make  an  almost  endless  vari¬ 
ety  of  the  highest  grade  stoves  made  In  the  world,  and 
we  sell  them  direct  to  the  user  at  about  one-half  the 
lowest  prices  you  can  buy  elsewhere.  Each  stove  Is 
covered  by  our  binding  guarantee:  we  guarantee  every 
stove  to  reach  you  safely,  free  from  break  or  damage 
of  any  kind,  and  we  bargain  and  agree  to  always  furnish 
you  any  repairs  In  the  years  to  come.  We  have 
an  Immense  stock  of  every  style  and  size  of 
stove  on  hand  and  can  ship  your  order  for  any 
stove  the  day  we  get  It,  so  It  will  only  take  lust 
a  few  days  for  your  order  to  reach  us  ana  the  stove 
to  reach  you. 

DRIPEQ  have  just  now  been  greatly  reduced.  Our 

rnlbCO  new  equipment  of  automatic  machinery  Is 
now  In  work  and  the  reduction  we  have  been  able  to 
make  In  prices,  especially  on  steel  ranges,  are  the 
most  startling,  prices  never  before  dreamed  of.  If  you 
have  any  thought  of  ever  buying  astove  you  ought  to 
see  the  catalogue  end  learn  ef  (be  sew  prlcaa,  (he  greet  reduction.. 


CUT  THIS  AD.  OUT 


OUR  GREAT  FREE  OFFER. 


and  send  to  ue,  or  on  i 

stove  ofTer.’’  and  by  return  mall ; 

Catalogue,  the  new  one  with  the  latest  prices,  steel  ranges  rer _ _ 

never  known  before.  It’s  the  largest  and  most  attractive  Stove  Catalogue  ever  Issued.  We  have  new  propositions 
never  heard  of  before,  we  have  stove  offers  to  make  you  that  will  surprise  you,  so  don’t  buys  stove  at  home  or 
elsewhere  until  yougetour  latest  Free  Stove  Catalogue,  and  please  tell  your  friends  about  our  Free  Stove  Catalogue 
and  the  wonderful  price  reductions  we  have  Just  made  and  are  Just  now  appearing  In  the  Big  Book.  Remember 
the  Special  Stove  Catalogue  is  free  to  anyone. 

REMEMRER  M  you  buy  st°ves  from  us  you  can  share  in  the  profits  of  our  business.  There  are  no  end 

ncmcmDCn  of  valuable  articles  which  we  will  send  you  free,  and.  by  the  way,  they  are  all  shown  bigger, 
handsomer  and  more  liberal  than  ever  before,  given  In  exchange  for  a  less  number  of  Profit  Sharing  Certificates, 
given  free  to  our  customers  who  buy  stoves  or  other  goods  from  us.  These  are  all  shown  in  our  free  Stove 
Book.  You  can  learn  all  about  the  valuable  articles  we  send  you  free,  you  can  learn  all  about  it  If  you 

Catalogue.  Address,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 


27  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE 

Is  behind  every 

CALDWELL 
TANK  AND  TOWER 

WE  BUILD. 

Our  Tanks  are  tfisrht  and  durable. 

Our  Towers  will  stand  In  any  storm. 

Get  our  references  In  your  section.  Also 
OUT  illustrated  catalogue  and  pricelist. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


MACHINERY 


CIDE 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  lor  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  9t. , 

SYIUtTSK,  N.  Y. 


Wholesale  Prices  FRPEJ?„HT 


PAID 

The  stove  you  select  is  sent  on  a  year’s  approval,  safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed,  freight  prepaid, choiceof  latest  designsuud  appliances,  handsomely 
ornamented,  highly  polished,  ready  to  put  in  your  home.  The  read 

GOLD  COIN  stoves 
on  a  Year’s  Free  Trial 

These  high-grade,  trade-marked  stoves,  standard  for  nearly  50 
years,  sent  directly  from  our  factory  leaves  $6  to  $20  on  a  stove  anil,  if 
at  any  time  within  a  year  the  stove  is  not  perfectly  satisfactory  to  you, 
we  will  return  your  money  and  take  the  stove  back.  First,  write  for  our 
w  ILLUSTRATED  8T0VE  BOOK  -  free.  Learn  about  styles  and  prices  in  this 
Our  patent  grate  free  famous  line— both  Ranges  and  Heating  Stoves.  It  pays  to  get  a  good  stove. 

THE  GOLIb  COIN  8TOVK  CO.,  3  Oak  8t.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  (Successor  to  Bussey  &  McLeod,  Est.  1860) 


EDdystonE 

PRINTS 


Simpson -Eddystone 

Solid  Blacks 

The  standard  calicoes  for  sixty- 
three  years — standard  for  quality; 
standard  for  intense,  fast  color; 
standard  for  long  wear. 

Ask  your  dealer  /or 
Simpson- Eddy  stone  Solid  Blacks. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simoson  Prints. 


The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Maker*)  Philadelphia 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  September  15,  1906,  wholesale  unless 
Otherwise  specified.  The  prices  of  grain, 
butter,  cheese  and  eggs  are  based  on  the 
transactions  of  the  Produce  and  Mercantile 
exchanges,  with  such  revision  as  outside 
deals  noted  appear  to  warrant.  Prices  of 
other  products  are  from  reports  of  dealers, 
inquiries  and  observations  of  sales  in  the 
various  market  sections. 


GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  for  export 
No.  1.  Northern  Duluth  ins. 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed . 

Oats . 

Rye  . 

GRASS  SEEDS. 
Retail  prices  for  best  quality 

Timothy,  hu.  of  45  lbs . 

Blue  Grass,  bu.  of  14  lbs.... 

Orchard  Grass.  14  lbs. . . 

Red  Top.  30  lbs . 

Alfalfa,  lb.  . . 

Medium  Red  Clover,  lb . 

HAY. 


—  @ 

— .  @ 
—  @ 
—  1 
—  <§ 


at  New 


77% 

80% 

58 

42 

58% 


York. 
$3.25 
2.90 
3.25 
5.50 
.20 
■  .20 


Xo  1  . 

_ 

@18.00 

Xo  2  . 

.  16.00 

@17.00 

@  1 5.00 

Clover,  mixed  . . 
Clover  . 

. . 14.00 

. 13.00 

@17.00 

@15.00 

Long  rye  . 

Short  and  oat. . 

STRAW. 

. 12.00 

. .  8.00 

@14.00 
@  10.00 

M I LK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  advanced  to 
$1.51  per  40  quart  can.  effective  September 
11.  netting  three  cents  per  quart  to  20-eent 
zone  shippers  who  have  no  extra  station 
charges. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  finest  . 

Extras  . -@ 

Seconds  and 

Lower  grades  .  19 

State  Dairy,  best. 

Under  grades  . . 

Imitation  Creamery  .  19 

Factory 

Renovated  .  15 

Packing  Stock  .  15 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy . 

Fair  to  good . 

Lower  grades .  10 

Skims  . 

EGGS 

Selected,  white,  fancy .  29 

White,  good  to  choice .  27 

Mixed  colors,  extra. 

Lower  grades .  14 

BEANS. 


Marrow,  choice,  bushel.  . . 

Fair  to  good . 

Medium,  choice  . 1.55 

Common  to  good . 

Pea,  choice  . 1.50 

Red  kidney,  choice . . 

White  kidney,  choice . 3.00 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 1.55 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice .  15 

Common  to  fair .  11 

German  crop  .  27 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Apples.  Ev'p.,  1905.  best,  per  lb  10 

Evap.,  State,  new . 

Chops,  1905,  per  100  lbs. 

Cores  and  skins.  100  lbs... 2. 00 

Cherries.  1906.  lb . 

Huckleberries.  1905  .  13 

Raspberries,  1905  . . 

Blackberries,  1906  . 


— 

@  25’ 

-av  25 

.  .  20  %  @  24 

19 

@  20 

23 

@  23 

17 

fa  22 

19 

@  21  ’ 

15 

@  1 8 

15 

@  21 

15 

@  18 

_ 

@  12 

12 

@  12 

10 

@  11 

3 

@  8 

29 

@  30 

27 

@  28 

25 

@  26 

14 

@  20 

2.70 

@2.75 

2.25 

@2.65 

@1.60 

@1.50 

@  — 

3.05 

@3.10 

@3.10 

,1.55 

@  •- — 

15 

@  17 

.  11 

@  12 

27 

@  30 

j  10 

@  11 

6%@  8 

.1.80 

@2.25 

2.00 

@2.25 

16 

@  17 

13 

@  — 

,  29 

(Q)  - 

.  11 

@  12 

a 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples.  Duchess,  choice,  bbl.  .2.50 

Alexander  . . 2.50 

Wealthy  . 2-50 

Maiden  Blush  . 2.o0 

Holland  Pippins  . 2.50 

Fall  Pippin  . 2.50 

Gravenstein  . 2.o0 

Twenty  Ounce  . 2.50 

Greening  . 2.25 

Pears,  Bartlett,  bbl . 2.25 

Seelcel  . 2.25 

Bose  . 2.00 

Clairgeau  . 1-50 

Anjou  . 1-50 

Sheldon  . 1.50 

Flemish  Beauty  . LOO 

Tyson  . 1.50 

Le  Conte  . .  1 .00 

Common  sorts  . LOO 

Plums,  State,  8-lb  basket -  20 

Peaches.  Western  Maryland  & 
West  Virginia,  carrier.  . .  75 

Basket  .  50 

Pennsylvania,  carrier  . 1.00 

Pennsylvania,  basket  .  40 

Jersey,  basket  .  30. 

Up-river,  2-basket  crate...  1.00 

Up-river,  basket  .  40 

Pine  Island,  carrier . 1.75 

Pine  Island,  basket .  50 

State,  carrier  . 1.50 

State,  basket  .  30 

State,  2-pony-basket  crate. .  75 

Grapes,  up-river.  Niagara,  case  60 
Up-river,  Delaware,  case...  50 
Concord  &  Worden,  carrier.  40 
Cranberries.  Cape  Cod.  bbl... 5. 00 

Cape  Cod,  crate . 1.75 

Muskmelons,  Colorado,  standard 

crate  . 1.50 

Colorado,  pony  crate . 1.00 

Oklahoma,  standard  crate..  1.25 

Oklahoma,  pony  crate . 1.00 

Watermelons,  fancy,  selects, 

100  . 25.00 

Prime  medium,  100 . 18.00 

Fair  to  good.  100 . 10.00 

Small  and  poor.  100 .  5.00 

Prime  to  fancy,  carload.  .  175.00 
Common  to  good,  carload. 50.00 


@  3.00 
(a  3.50 
(a  3.50 
@8.00 
(d  3.00 
(d  3.25 
(a  3.25 
(a  3.00 
(it  2.75 
(a  3.50 
(a  3.25 
(a  2.75 
(d  2.25 
(a  2.00 
@2.00 
@2.00 
(a  2.00 
@  2.00 
fa  1.50 
@  35 

@2.00 
(a  1 .00 
@2.25 
@1.00 
(a- 1 .00 
@1.65 
@1.00 
@2.50 
<a  1.25 
@2.25 
@  70 
@1.50 
@  75 
@  70 

@  65 
(a  6.00 
@2.00 

@2.25 

@1.50 

@1.75 

@1.25 

@35.00 
@23.00 
@  15.00 
@  8.00 
@  275  00 
@150.00 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Long  Island,  bbl... 2. 00  @2.25 

Jersey  . 1.50  @2.00 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Southern  yel¬ 
low,  barrel  . 1.50  @1.75 

Southern,  yellow,  culls,  bbl.  60  @  75 


Jersey,  basket  .  85  @1.12 

Jersey,  culls,  basket .  50  @  60 

Brussels  Sprouts,  quart .  6  @  15 

Beets,  barrel  . 1.00  @1.75 

Carrots,  barrel  . 1.00  @1.5.0 

Cabbage.  L.  I.,  &  Jersey,  100.2.50  @4.00 

Cucumbers,  Jersey  &  L.  I.,  bbl. LOO  @  3.00 

Cucumber  Pickles,  State . 1.00  @2.00 

Corn,  nearby.  100 .  75  @1.50 

Celery.  Michigan,  dozen .  15  @  40 

Jersey,  dozen  .'. .  10  @  35 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  bbl .  75  @2.50 

State,  barrel  . 5.00  @6.00 

Eggplants,  Jersey,  barrel ....  1.00  @1.50 


Lima  Beans,  half  bbl.  basket.  75  @1.50 

Lettuce,  Western  N.  Y..  basket.  50  @1.75 


Onions.  Conn.,  white,  bbl.... 2.50  @3.75 

Connecticut,  red  . 2.00  @2.50 

Connecticut,  yellow  . 2.00  @2.50 

State  and  W’n,  white,  crate  75  @1.50 

L.  I.  &  Jersey,  red.  bbl....  1.50  @2.25 

L.  I.  &  Jersey,  yellow,  bbl.. 1.50  @2.25 

Peppers,  red,  barrel . 1.00  @1.50 

Green,  barrel  .  75  @1.00 

Pumpkins,  barrel  .  75  @  — 

Parsley.  100  bunches .  75  @1.00 

String  beans,  Jersey,  basket. .  30  @  75 

Squash,  marrow,  barrel .  50  @1.00 

Hubbard  . 1.00  @  — 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  Canada. 

barrel  . 1.00  @1.12 

Jersey,  barrel  .  50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  nearby,  box .  30  @  65 

State,  bushel-basket .  50  @  75 

Jersey  &  Del.,  peach  bkt. . .  15  @  25 

Jersey  &  Del.,  carrier .  40  @  60 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens .  —  @  12 

Fowls  .  —  @  13% 

Roosters  . .  • —  @  9 

Turkeys  .  14  @  — 

Spring  ducks,  lb .  13  @  13% 

Ducks,  pair  .  50  @  80 

Geese,  pair  .  90  @1.50 

Pigeons  .  20  @  25 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  old  . 

Spring,  fancy  . 

Spring  chickens,  fancy . 

Fair  to  good . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks,  Spring  . 

Geese  . 

Squabs,  best  . 

Lower  grades  . . 


11  @  13 

28  @  — 
21  @  22 
14  @  19 

'  12%  @  15 
13  @  14 

18  @  20 
8.00  @3.25 

1.25  @2.50 


Steers 

Bulls 

Cows 

Calves 

Sheep 

Lambs 

Hogs 


LIVE  STOCK, 


F 


. 4.15 

. 2.50 

.  1  25 

.WWW,'.  5.00 

. 3.50 

. . 6.50 

. 0.50 

ARM  CHEMICALS. 


@5.90 
@  8.85 
@4.15 
<3  8.75 
@  5.00 
8.50 
@6.90 


Prices  for  ton  lots ;  smaller  quantities 
proportionately  higher.  The  decided  advance 
in  nitrate  of  soda  is  due  In  part  to  the 
earthquake  in  Chili  and  the  export  duty 
placed  on  this  substance  by  the  Chilean 
government  as  a  revenue  measure,  and  also 
to  the  Increased  demand,  owing  to  the  adop: 
tlon  of  nitrate  of  soda  by  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives  in 
place  of  nitrate  of  potash.  Dealers  are  now 
paying  more  in  1,060  ton  lots  on  board 
ship  than  the  price  they  charged  a  year  ago 
for  single  tons  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  The 


market  is  very  unsettled,  and  changes  may 
occur  at  any  time. 


Nitrate  of  soda,  ton . 

Muriate  of  potash.  2.016  lbs.. 
Sulphate  of  potash,  2,016  lbs. 

Dried  blood  . . 

Kainit  . . ‘ . 

Acid  phosphate  . 

Basic  slag,  2,016  lbs . 

Peruvian  guano.  Chinclia . 

I.obos  . . 

Ground  bone.  3  per  cent  am. ; 

54  %  per  cent  bone  phos. .  . 
Copper  sulphate,  bbl.  lots.  lb. 
Sulphur  flowers,  bbl.  lots.... 
Water  glass,  bbl.  lots . 


@54.00 
@41.85 
@48.15 
@53.00 
@  1 1 .00 
@11.00 
@  1 7.55 
@40.50 
@30.00 

@26.50 
@  6% 
@  2% 
@  2 


The  Chinese  Language. — It  is  said  that 


in  Japan  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see  work¬ 
men  studying  the  English  language.  Both 
Japanese  and  Chinese  seem  to  believe  that 
great  opportunities  are  to  be  found  where 
English  is  spoken.  Consul  Anderson,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  report,  says  there  seems  to  lie  a  different 
language  every  25  miles  :  ‘‘To  see  two  China¬ 
men,  born  within  10  miles  of  each  other, 
arguing,  gesticulating,  and  growing  angry  in 
a  vain  endeavor  of  one  to  have  the  qther 

understand  him  naturally  impresses  a  for¬ 
eigner,  and  vet  such  a  thing  is  not  unusual. 
A  friend  tells  me  of  two  coolies  in  Peking 
who  had  a  violent  quarrel  and  came  to  blows 
over  a  cent  simply  because  they  were  not  able 
to  understand  each  other,  although  both  of 
them  were  speaking  the  Pekinese  Mandarin 
dialect  as  the  common  people  speak  it.  It  is 
a  common  joke  among  foreigners  that  the 
Chinese  must  indicate  hv  signs  or  gestures 
what  thev  are  to  talk  about  at  the  beginning 
of  a  conversation  before  they  can  understand 
what  the  persons  concerned  are  saying.  No 
one  is  sure  in  sending  an  official  dispatch  or 
a  private  communication  whether  it  will  be 
taken  in  the  sense  intended  or  not.  Clear 
cut.  definite,  and  ready  communication,  so 
essential  to  business  life,  scarcely  seems  prac¬ 
ticable  in  the  Chinese  language." 


r-Shaving  a  Real  Pleasure-^ 


_ _ ry _ _ _ 

Illume’*  hry  Hone.  It  will  keep 
your  razors  in  perfect  order. 

PRICE  SI.  PREPAID. 

BU88E  A-  CO. 

KRfi  Walnut  St..  Cincinnati.  O. 


BROKEN  CRACKERS 


are  as  fresh  as  whole 
ones  and  can  be  bought 
at  low  prices  from  the  factory  of  NEW  ENGLAND 
BISCUIT  CO.,  Worcester.  Mass,  manufacturers  of 
the  famous  "Toasted  Butter  Crackers,”  “Little 
Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit,”  etc.  Write  us. 


□  I  C  AOE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
iLLnOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese.  Eggs,  Poultry.  Hay,  Appies,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARI),  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


WANTKI)— Married  Sawyer  and  Married  Farmer 
with  furniture;  single  farm  hand. 
CARRINGTON  PHELPS.  North  Oolebrook,  Conn. 


M  A  M  D  wanted  to  travel,  distribute 
fw  samples  and  employ  agents.  $18 
m/\  mil  *  |\l  »  week,  expenses  advanced.  Lo- 

W  Iwl  I W  cal  manager  and  canvassers  also. 

ZIEGLER  CO.,  270  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER. 


The  best  pruner.  Cuts  Vinch  dry  branch.  Quick, 
clean,  easy  cut.  We  will  send  it  post  paid  for  club  of 
two  new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  or  for  club 
of  7  ten  weeks  trials  at  10  cents  each. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 


LOW 

ONE-WAY  RATES 


VIA 

UNION  PACIFIC 

and  Connections 

EVERY  DAY 

TO  OCT.  31,  1906. 


FROM  CHICAGO  FROM  ST.  LOUIS 


$33.01 

$33.01 

to  San  Francisco,  Los 
l  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and 

A  many  other  California 

points. 

%  to  Everett,  Fairhaven, 

|  Whatcom,  Vancouver 
and  Victoria. 

$30.00 

$30.00 

$33.01 

|  to  Portland,  Astoria, 

1  Tacoma  and  Seattle, 

$30.00 

$33.01 

*  to  Ashland,  Roseburg, 

J  Eugene,  Albany  and 

Salem,  including  So.  Pac. 
branch  lines  in  Oregon. 

$30.00 

$30.51 

|  to  Spokane  and  inter- 

J  mediate  O.R.&N.  points; 

to  Wenatchee  and  inter¬ 
mediate  points. 

$27.50 

$30.01 

%  to  Butte,  Anaconda, 

J  Helena,  and  all  inter¬ 

mediate  main  line  points. 

$26.00 

$30.01 

%  to  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake 

J  City,  and  intermediate 

main  line  points. 

$26.00 

For  full  information  inquire  of 


E.  L.  LOMAX.  C.  P.  A., 

Omaha.  Neb. 


Saw  Mills 


There  are  some  GOOD  mills, 
There  are  some  BETTER  mills, 
There  is  only  ONE  BEST  MILL 

AMERICAN. 

This  la  true  of  our  Edgera,  Trimmers,  Lath  and  Shingle  Machines,  Drag 
Saws,  Band  Saws,  Planers  and  other  wood  working  machinery— ask 
lor  our  new  handsome  catalog  and  learn  why.  Price  right  too. 

1IICD  P1U/IJIII  IHPillUCDVrn  128Hop*Stre*l,H««k»tUtowii,  N.  J. 
AlnCtl.  oA“  MILL  MAullillLnl  UU.  N.  Y.  Office,  a  I  O  Engineering  Bldg. 


Tir  IS  THE 


Cut  off  that  cough  with 


The  world’s  Standard  Throat  and  Lung 
Medicine  for  75  years. 


nc’3  Expectorant 

and  prevent  pneumonia7 
ronchitis  and  consumption. 


Get  it  of  your  druggist  and  keep  it  always  ready  in 


the  house. 


1906. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

You  must  not  forget  those  prizes  for 
short  term  subscription  work.  Here  they 
are  again : 

$250.00  in  Cash 

for  the  largest  Thirty-five  Clubs  sent  by 
October  10,  1906. 

These  prizes  are  as  follows : 


better  off  when  they  paid  their  cxpressage. 
Finally  the  postal  authorities  have  stepped 
in  and  issued  “fraud  orders”  against  them 
and  stopped  delivery  of  mail  to  them. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  was  four  months  ahead  of 
Uncle  Sam. 

How  much  better  is  the  Seedless  apple 
than  the  “puzzle”  fake?  Perhaps  some 
of  the  boastful  publishers  who  are  running 
the  advertisement  and  encouraging  read- 


The  largest  club . $50  .  • 

The  second  largest  club .  40  ers  t0  pay  $2  aplcce  for  trees  wl11  nSe  up 

The  third  largest  club .  30  ancI  show  the  difference.  We  hope  they 

The  fourth  largest  club .  20  will.  The  best  horticultural  authorities  in 

rhe  fifth  largest  club.... . . .  15  the  country  agree  that  this  much-adver 

1  he  ten  next  largest  clubs . $5.00  each  ,  c  ., ,  .  ,  .  , 

The  ten  next  largest  clubs . $2.50  each  tlsed  Seed,ess  aPPle  15  propagated  from  a 

The  ten  next  largest  clubs . $2.00  each  worthless  seedling  found  in  Virginia 

In  case  of  tie  for  any  prize  the  prize  *s  n#°*  a^ways  seedless,  and  has  no  other 

money  will  be  duplicated.  mciit  to  recommend  it.  Why  pay  $2  for 

Every  new  yearly  order  will  count  as  now  and  develop  it,  only  to  find  in  after 
four  trials.  years  that  you  have  been  cheated?  You 

Every  short  term  subscription  is  prop-  can  ^et  a  standard  tree  for  20  cents,  ant 
erly  credited.  For  example,  a  short  time  be.  surc  of  rcsidts-  The  publisher  who 
ago  we  sent  out  thousands  of  postals  Pr'uts  the  advertisement  contributes  to  the 
announcing  credits  of  from  five  cents  to  ““fortune  of  every  reader  whom  he  in¬ 
several  dollars  for  those  who  simply  duces  to  buy  the  Seedless  apple, 
wrote  their  names  on  the  little  envelopes 
and  then  handed  them  about  among 
friends.  You  ought  to  read  the  responses 
to  these  cards.  Here  is  a  sample  from 
Connecticut : 

In  reply  to  your  card.  I  had  not  expected 
any  reward  for  what  I  did  for  The  R.  N.-Y. 

I  had  my  three  boys  canvass  this  section 
through,  and  paid  them  for  so  doing,  and  was 
sorry  the  returns  were  not  larger ;  there  is 
but  a  small  field  here  to  cover,  and  few  sec¬ 
tions  need  a  good  paper  more.  I  have  used 
every  opportunity  to  say  a  word  for  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  and  always  shall,  I  reckon. 

This  man  does  not  realize  how  much 

good  he  does  us  by  these  kindly  words. 

Here  is  a  note  from  Ohio : 

Please  send  me  50  sample  copies  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.;  also  50  or  75  envelopes  (the  small 
ones).  I  received  a  circular  a  while  ago, 
stating  that  there  was  10  cents  due  me  for 
sending  a  subscription.  Never  mind  the  10 
cents.  The  old  Rural  is  not  going  backward 
any,  I  can  tell  you.  I  can  recommend  it, 
you  bet.  j.  s.  b. 

No  one  would  put  up  any  money 

against  that  bet.  When  such  men  pass  the 

word  along  it  goes  a  good  way.  Here  is 

the  way  a  New  York  reader  is  doing  it: 

The  package  of  sample  copies  and  enve¬ 
lopes  received  about  a  week  ago  I  distributed 
last  Tuesday  on  our  street  market  and  mar¬ 
ket  house.  I  had  just  enough  to  go  around. 

We  placed  a  copy  and  envelope  at  each 
place  where  they  were  not  taking  The  It. 

N.-Y.  A  number  of  compliments  were  heard 
for  The  It.  N.-Y. 

That  was  good  business,  and  you  would 
be  surprised  to  see  how  many  of  those  lit¬ 
tle  envelopes  come  back  to  us.  The  mar¬ 
ket  place  is  good  soil  in  which  to  sow 
such  seed,  so  is  the  Grange,  picnic,  school 
meeting,  home  or  barn.  You  see  they  all 
call  for  the  little  envelopes,  for  it  has  been 
shown  that  this  is  a  popular  way  of  send¬ 
ing  subscriptions.  It  comes  at  our  risk. 

Now  how  many  of  these  envelopes  shall  we 
send  you?  It  is  getting  to  be  quite  a 
fixed  habit  among  our  readers  to  secure 
five  or  more  of  these  short  term  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Naturally  we  want  to  encour¬ 
age  the  habit  by  furnishing  the  envelopes. 

How  many? 

What  else  can  we  do  for  you?  We 
are  here  to  be  of  service  if  possible,  and 
we  shall  not  feel  satisfied  until  you  say 
that  we  give  you  110  cents  value  on  the 
dollar!  How  many?. 

No  doubt  there  are  several  of  your 
neighbors  who  would  feel  as  this  man 
does,  if  you  would  only  give  them  the 
chance ! 

If  you  will  take  a  hand  at  the  work, 
drop  us  a  line  for  samples,  little  enve¬ 
lopes  and  any  assistance  we  can  give  you. 

The  time  is  short  now  for  the  prizes. 

Get  to  work  at  once.  At  this  time  of 
year  the  prizes  always  go  easy. 

Last  Spring  we  exposed  the  crooked 
methods  of  the  McLean  Publishing  Co., 
of  88  Walker  Street,  New  York,  and  cau¬ 
tioned  our  readers  against  them.  They 
were  then  and  have  been  since  advertising 
in  many  other  papers.  Their  plan  was  the 
old  puzzle  trick.  Of  course  everyone 
could  solve  it,  and  everyone  who  wrote 
them  was  notified  he  was  entitled  to  the 
prize  and  needed  only  to  send  $1.35  for 
boxing  and  packing.  You  could  pay  the 
expressage  on  delivery,  though  the  fact 
was  carefully  avoided  in  the  advertise¬ 
ments  and  circulars.  Many  who  sent  the 
$1.35  got  nothing.  The  others  were  no 


Chicken  Killers  Strike. — The  New 
York  Sun  gives  an  account  of  a  strike 
among  the  Jewish  chicken  killers  or 
schochets  in  this  city. 

Folks  who  don’t  care  for  chicken  will  be 
surprised  to  know  that  the  Jews  of  Man¬ 
hattan  get  away  with  50  carloads,  or  250,000 
chickens,  every  week.  The  religion  requires 
that  fowls  be  eaten  on  the  Sabbath  day  and 
oftener  in  the  holidays.  Each  fowl  must  be 
killed  by  a  schochet,  who  has  to  pass  a  rigid 
examination  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
Talmud  and  the  laws  of  killing  prescribed 
by  the  religion  before  the  rabbi  gives  him 
a  diploma.  When  killing  a  fowl  the  schochet 
bends  back  its  head,  slashes  it  across  the 
windpipe  and  says  a  Hebrew  prayer,  the 
English  of  which  is :  “God  blesses  this 
fowl  because  he  made  it.”  Then  he  allows 
a  little  of  the  fowl's  blood  to  drip  on  the 
floor  and  says  another  prayer  over  the 
blood  after  he  has  covered  it  with  sawdust. 
The  chicken  or  capon  or  whatever  it  may  be 
is  then  ready  for  orthodox  consumption. 

Formerly  th^se  schochets  were  paid  one 
cent  each  for  killing  the  chickens.  Efforts 
were  made  to  put  them  on  a  basis  of 
$14  a  week,  and  they  have  begun  a 
strike.  In  addition  to  killing  chickens 
these  schochets  perform  marriages  and 
other  religious  ceremonies. 

Floor  for  Horse  Stall. — Reading  the 
article  written  by  Edward  P.  Mayo  on  “Ma¬ 
terial  for  Stable  Floor,”  brings  one  material 
to  my  mind  that  I  have  never  seen  ad¬ 
vocated  ;  that  is,  clay  mixed  with  gas  tar.  I 
have  seen  such  floors  that  gave  satisfaction. 
The  clay  was  put  in,  then  the  tar  was 
mixed  with  a  rake  in  the  top  laver.  This 
made  it  tough  and  hard,  yet  yielding  enough 
to  make  an  ideal  floor.  I  would  like  to  hear 
if  others  have  tried  it.  w.  h.  ridge. 

Pennsylvania. 


NINETY  MILLION 

BUSHELS! 

— That’s  the 

WHEAT 
CROP 

in  Western  Canada 
this  Year. 

This,  with  nearly 
80,000,000  bushels  of 
oats  and  17,000,000 
bushels  of  barley,  means  a  continuation  of 

Good  Times  for  the  Farmers  of 
Western  Canada. 

Free  Farms,  Big  Crops,  Low  Taxes,  Healthy 
Climate,  Good  Churches  and  Schools,  Splendid 
Railway  Service. 

The  Canadian  Government  offers  160  acres  of 
land  free  to  every  settler  willing  and  able  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  Homestead  Regulations. 

Advice  and  information  may  be  obtained  free  from 

W.  D.  SCOTT, Sup’t  of  Immigration, Ottawa,  Can., 

or  from 

TH0S.  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Government  Agent, 
Syracuse  Bank  Building,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Mention  this  paper. 


HOLD  UP! 

and  c  orvsid&ir 

fish  POMMEL 

br£nd*SLICKE& 

LIKE  ALL 

WATERPROOF 
CLOTHING. 

is  made  of  the  best 
maleridb.inbldckoryellow 
fully  fiuaiunteecUnd  sold  by 
reliable  dealers  everywhere 

_  STICK  TO  THE 

>  SIGN  0FTHE  FISH 

r ! SH  BBkw*  T0WIR  CANADIAN  COnUHirta.  A.JTOWER  CO. 

•  *rnenwrn  rtU  «n<rrr>u  miu  net 


WILD  WITH  ITCHING  HUMOR. 

Eruption  Broke  Out  in  Spots  All  Over  Body 
—Cured  at  Expense  of  Only  *1,25 
— Thanks  Cuticura  Remedies. 

“The  Cuticura  Remedies  cured  me  of 
my  skin  disease,  and  I  am  very  thankful 
to  you.  _  My  trouble  was  eruption  of  the 
skin,  which  broke  out  in  spots  all  over  my 
body,  and  caused  a  continual  itching, 
which  nearly  drove  me  wild  at  times.  I 
got  medicine  of  a  doctor,  but  it  did  not 
cure  me,  and  when  I  saw  in  a  paper  your 
3.d.,  I  sent  to  you  for  the  Cuticura  book 
and  I  studied  my  case  in  it.  I  then  went 
to  the  drug  store  and  bought  one  cake  of 
Cuticura  Soap,  one  box  of  Cuticura  Oint¬ 
ment  and  one  vial  of  Cuticura  Pills.  From 
the  first  anplication  I  received  relief.  I 
used  the  first  set  and  two  extra  cakes  of 
Cuticura  Soap,  and  was  completely  cured. 

I  had  suffered  for  two  years,  and  I  again 
thank  Cuticura  for  my  cure.  Claude  N. 
Johnson,  Maple  Grove  Farm,  R.  F.  D.,  2, 
Walnut,  Kan.,  June  15,  1905.” 


ASTHMA  CURED 


SCHIFFMANN’S  ASTHMA  CURE 

Instantly  relieves  the  most  violent  attack  and  insures  com¬ 
fortable  sleep.  NO  WAITING  for  RESULTS.  Beine  used  by 
Inhalation,  Its  action  is  immediate,  direct  and  Certain,  i 
and  a  cure  is  the  result  in  all  curable  cases.  A  silicic  trial 
convinces  the  most  skeptical.  Price,  50c.  and  $1.00  of  any  ' 
druggist,  or  by  mail.  Samples  P ree  for  stamp. 

DR.  R.  SCHIFFMANN,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


FENCE 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  pou  ltry 
fence.  It’s  free.  Buy  direct.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRINC  FENCE  CO. 

Box  263.  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA 


STEEL 
WHEELS 

with  wide  tires  double  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  farm  wagon. 
We  furnish  them  any  size  to 
fit  any  axle.  Cheaper  than  re¬ 
pairing  old  wheels.  Catalogue/ree. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  BoxTOa ,  Quincy,  Ill. 


HORSE  POWERS 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws , 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PHTTERQ 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  wU  I  1  LilO 
Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


FEED  GREEN  BONE 


Make  jour  poultry  profitable.  Hens, 
lay  moro  eggs.  Chicks  grow  fat  faster.  Cut  it  yourself. 
This  guaranteed  $8.80  Standard  Bone  Cutter  is  just  the 
thing.  Write  for  catalog  of  larger  sixes  and  free  trialplan. 

Standard  Bone  Cutter  Oo„  Milford,  Mass, 


Registered  Angora  Goats.  Rambouillet  sheep, 
Holstein  cattle.  J.  E.VanGelder,  Haminondsport.N.Y. 


FOB  SALE— A  HANDSOME  AND 

WELL  BRED  STALLION 

along  in  years,  at  a  low  price  if  given  a  good  home. 
Address  It.  F.  D..  Box 30,  Morris  Plains.  New  Jersey. 


O.  I.  C.  SWINE,  all  ages,  at  reasonable  prices. 
VAN  BOREN  BROS.,  Lysander,  O11011.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


I  /N  PIGS.  Registered  stock ;  five  strains. 
■  ■■  Silver’s  premium  stock:  May,  June, 

August  and  September  farrow;  prices  low;  pairs 
and  trios  not  akin. 

P.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia,  N.  Y. 


DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS 

Exceptionally  fine,  from  Registered  stock.  No  better. 

HUGH  BRINTON,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


15,000  FERRETS,  S'jS’r"," 

.  illustrated  ferret  book  published.  48  pages 

of  practical  experience  from  a  life  study 
of  these  useful  little  animals,  telling  how 
to  successfully  breed  and  work  ferrets,  how  ferrets 
clear  buildings  of  rats,  drive  rabbits  from  burrows. 
Price  list  tree.  Samuel  Farnsworth,  Mid<iieto»n,  Ohio. 


CCppCTC  Raised  in  small  lots  are  strong  and 
I  tflrlt  I  O  healthy.  Wan-anted  good  rat  and 
rabbit  hunters.  Descriptive  circular  and  price  list 
free.  Shady  Lawn  Ferret  Farm,  New  London,  Ohio. 


Z"lEobop-Stp  woodlands  farm 

Largest  Utility  Poultry  Plant  in  America. 

If  you  wish  to  head  your  breeding  pen  with  one  of 
the  cocks  that  headed  our  choice  breeding  pens  this 
year,  here  is  a  chance  to  do  so;  a  chance  to  produce 
pullets  that  will  lay  200  eggs.  We  are  doing  it, 
and  will  give  others  a  chance  to  do  the  same.  Even 
with  our  36,800  square  feet  of  floor  space  we  shall  find 
it  impossible  to  house  the  thousands  of  pullets  we 
have  in  our  colony  houses,  and  will  be  compelled  to 
sell  3,000  liens  and  pullets,  100  cocks  and  400  cockerels. 

PRICES. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hens  .  . 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 
>S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cocks  .  . 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 
Same  prices  for  White  Wyandottes  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  All  these  birds  are  from  our  great 
laying  strains.  A  few  extra  choice  selected  cock¬ 
erels  and  pullets,  from  ancestors  with  un¬ 
usual  trap-nest  reeord,  $10.00  to  $25.00  each. 

WOODLANDS  FARM, 

Lee  T.  Hallook,  Prop.,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 


$1.50  to  $  3.00 
$2.50  to  $  5.00 
$3.00  to  $  1 5.00 
$3.00  to  $10.00 


UTILITY! 

Laying  ability  tirst.standard  require¬ 
ments  second.  LARGEST  POULTRY 
PLANT  IN  AMERICA.  8.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Free  Booklet. 

WOODLANDS  FARM,  Iona,  NewJorsey. 


Oftft  s.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  three, 
faUU  four  and  five  months  old  at  50c,  75c  and  $1.00 
each.  Also  a  few  cockerels  and  yearling  hens.  One 
300  egg  Cyphers  Incubator,  $25.00. 

E.  J.  TAYLOR,  Westbrook,  Conn. 


COR  SALE— High  bred  White  Wyandotte  Pullets, 
1  Cockerels,  Hens  and  Cocks  at  honest  prices.  Also 
Pekin  Ducks.  E.  F.  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM 


STONE  RIDGE, 
NEW  YORK. 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys. 

EDWARD  G.  NOONAN,  M^TVTA’ 

Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Poultry.  Prices  reasonable. 


EMPIRE  S1ATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  1904-05.  Cockerels  and 
Pullets,  five  months  old,  $1.00  each.  Catalogue  free. 
'  C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


A  Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
5§  1 1  Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book,  10c. 
W  Rates  free.  J.A.BERGEY,  Box 8,  Telford, Pa. 


BUFF  PLYMOUTH  COCKERELS  . 

For  Sale.  March  and  April  hatch.  $1  to  $2  if  taken 
at  once.  Also,  a  limited  number  of  Buff  Rock  Hons 
at  $1  each.  HOWARD  SUTTON,  Fairmount,  N.  J. 

PPIflU  nilPKS  Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  Fall 
rtIVHI  llUWhw  show  birds  from  yards  contain¬ 
ing  First  Prize  pair  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  1905,  also 
many  other  winners.  Let  us  know  your  wants,  $1.00 
to  $3.00  each.  WALTER  McEWAN,  Lauder¬ 
dale  Farm,  Loudonville,  Albany  Co.,  N  Y. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS. 

ses ;  May 
take  $2.00 


A  limited  number  for  breeding  purposes 
...  ....  - 


_ _ _ mg  _ ^ 

apiece  if  ordered  now.  Address 

HUGH  SWAN,  Sherburne,  Chenango  Co..  N.  Y. 

BONNIE  BRAE  Breeders  of  high  class 

D  U  II  11  I  t  >HNL  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
FARM  White  Leghorn  Chickens 
»  Mil  lit  y  and  M  ammo  tli  Pekin 

N,  Y.  ~ 


Ducks,  winners  of  22  rib¬ 
bons  at  Jast  Madison 


POULTRY 

New  Rochelle,  _ . . 

Square  Garden  and  Poughkeepsie  shows.  Special 
bargain  prices  during  the  Summer  and  early  Fall  of 
mated  pens  of  10  yearling  hens  and  one  selected  cock- 
eral  ot  a  fane  breed,  Single  or  Rose  Comb  White 
I  .eghorns,  $15.00  per  pen.  1,000  laying  pullets  now 
ready.  Choice  mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  for  breeding, 
$1  each  tor  any  ntimber.  Selected  breeders,  $1.50  each. 

SQUAB  BREEDERS 

Tf.  O _ , 


It  pays  to  raise  Squabs  for  Market  when  your 
breeders  are  from  the  best  stock.  Give  our  Antwerp 
Homer  Breeders  a  trial  and  you  will  keep  no  other 

kind.  Send  for  a  Free  Booklet  To-day. 

NORTHERN  VALLEY  PIGEON  FARM 
P.  O.  Box  23,  Norwood,  N.  J. 


ASYPOULTRYPROFITS 

Make  money  raising  poultry  with  the 

„  Standard  Cyphers  Incubator. 

Guaranteed  to  hatch  M  <re  and  Healthier  Chicks  than 
any  other.  OOdavstrial.  Big  228 pago  cat’lg  FRKB 
Jfyou  mention  thigjournal  and  send  name  of  two 
frlonda  Interested  in  poultry.  Write  nearest  office. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  Boston,  Rcw  York,  Kansu  City  or  ban  Francisco. 


SPORTING  AND  PET  DOGS, 

Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  Pigeons, 
Ferrets  and  Rabbits.  Eight 
cents  for  fifty  page  illustrated 
catalogue. 

C.  G. 

Dept.  K, 


LLOYDT, 

Sayre,  Pa. 


COLLIE  PI  PS,  Shropshire  Rams.  Buff  Orpington 
v  and  Barred  Lock  Chickens.  Stock  right,  prices 
right.  W.  A.  LOTHERS,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


Cox  Hounds-Pedigreed  trained  Hounds  and  Pups. 
1  Reliable  Trained  Coon  Hounds.  Rabbit  and  Wolf 
Hounds.  Squirrel  Dogs.  D.  Hopkins,  Imboden,  Ark. 


SEPARATORS 


Skim  Cleanest  Are  Simplest 

Wear  Longest  Quickly  Cleaned 


Run  Easiest 


Easy  to  Handle 


Perfectly  Safe 

MOST  PROFITABLE 

Our  handsome  new  catalogue  describes  in  detail  the  operation  and  construction  of  the 
United  States  Separator.  Many  fine  and  accurate  illustrations  aid  in  making  perfectiy 
clear  to  you  the  advantages  the  U.  S.  has  over  all  others.  If  you’re  keeping  cows  for 
profit,  ask  for  our  catalogue  No.  159.  It  points  the  way  to  the  biggest  profits. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

PROMPT  DELIVERY.  RFI  I  OWR  faiic  i/t 

18  DISTRIBUTING  WAREHOUSES.  450  DtLLUWb  lALLb,  VI. 
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September  22, 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


HORSE  BREEDING  QUESTIONS. 

Will  a  thorough  pin  or  spavin  of  any  de¬ 
scription  injure  a  stallion  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses?  Are  they  hereditary?  h.  e.  k. 

Massachusetts. 

I  consider  them  unsafe  animals  to  breed 
from,  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  like 
is  supposed  to  produce  like,  the  breeding  is 
the  first  thing  to  consider  and  then  comes 
the  feeding  and  care.  We  are  a  great 
horse-producing  country  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  continue  and 
breed  as  good  or  better  horses  than  we 
can  import.  It  occurs  to  me  that  it  might 
be  well  for  some  of  our  people  to  give 
us  their  views  in  regard  to  the  growing  of 
better  horses  and  tell  us  their  opinion  as 
to  whether  we  want  more  stringent  laws 
or  better  instructions,  and  if  the,  latter 
how  to  get  them  and  how  to  have  them 
made  use  of.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  taken  a  hand  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  now  let  us  insist  that  they  make 
it  a  success  and  at  the  same  time  insist 
that  it  be  done  in  a  business  way. 

M.  D.  WILLIAMS,  D.  V.  S. 


WARM  CLIMATE  PICS;  MINORCA 
HENS. 

1.  What  breed  of  bogs  is  best  adapted  to 
a  hot  climate?  Will  bogs  Injure  roots  of 
trees  when  turned  into  an  orchard?  2.  Arc 
the  White  Minoreas  as  good  layers  as  the 
White  Leghorns,  and  as  hardy?  G.  w.  H. 

Fruita,  Col. 

The  black  breeds  are  considered  best 
for  hot  climates — Poland-China,  Essex 
and  Berkshire.  The  Essex  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  breed,  but  very  thrifty  and 
active.  We  have  not  found  that  hogs  seri¬ 
ously  injure  the  roots  of  trees.  They 
tear  up  the  ground  hut  do  no  more  harm 
than  plowing  or  cultivating.  They  are 
more  likely  to  injure  the  trunks  of  young 
trees  unless  they  are  protected.  They  rub 
against  them,  and  often  scratch  off  the 
bark.  We  have  also  known  them  to  gnaw 
the  trunk  seriously — especially  when  they 
arc  not  kept  well  supplied  with  bone  or 
wood  ashes.  Young  trees  should  he  pro¬ 
tected  by  driving  three  strong  stakes 
around  the  tree  and  putting  a  strip  of 
wire  fence  around  them.  We  will  ask 
our  readers  to  reply  to  the  question  about 
White  Minoreas.  We  have  kept  the  Black 
Minoreas,  and  found  them  on  the  whole 
less  hardy  than  the  Leghorns. 

SHEEP  vs.  COWS  FOR  PROFIT. 

I  have  seven  sheep  in  my  flock,  all  of 
them  together  having  14  lambs,  one  of  which 
died  from  cold,  leaving  13,  two  of  them  hav¬ 
ing  six  lambs  and  five  of  them  having  11. 
Four  of  my  sheep  are  three  or  four  years 
of  age,  and  the  others  are  lambs.  Those 
seven  sheep  mentioned  brought  in  $100,  one 
sheep  having  three  lambs  that  brought  $25, 
an  average  of  over  $8  apiece.  I  am  well 
convinced  that  sheep  are  more  profitable  than 
cows  if  well  cared  for.  I  give  them  good 
care ;  they  are  left  out  on  pasture  as  late  in 
the  Fall  as  pasture  is  sufficient  for  them, 
as  sheep  do  not  like  to  be  confined ;  they  love 
their  freedom  and  liberty.  When  taken  up 
for  Winter  they  are  grained  all  Winter  long. 
I  feed  them  corn  and  oats  mixed  together, 
and  if  the  old  saying  is  true,  you  can  keep 
six  sheep  to  one  cow,  I  think  you  can  get 
your  money  out  of  sheep  easier,  if  the  labor 
question  is  taken  in  view.  If  the  market 
for  sheep  stays  as  firm  as  it  has  in  past  few' 
years  there  will  be  more  sheep  kept  in  the 
place  of  cows.  a.  l.  m. 

New  Faltz,  N.  Y. 

I  have  said  more  than  once  in  these 
columns  that  labor  considered,  on  the  right 
kind  of  land,  sheep  paid  better  than  cows. 
Here  we  have  a  practical  illustration ;  and 
in  this  case  the  cow  would  have  to  be  a 
“Mary  Marshall.”  A.  L.  M.  certainly 
has  a  superior  lot  of  sheep,  and  a  splen¬ 
did  foundation  for  a  flock.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  putting  with  them  a  purebred  ram 
of  the  breed  most  like  the  ewe.  Here  is 
one  illustration  also  of  another  doctrine 
I  have  preached,  by  both  voice  and  pen, 
viz.,  grain  for  the  flock  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  exercise.  Does  anyone  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  suppose  that  these  ewes  would  have 
been  able  to  raise,  two  lambs  apiece  (in 


some  cases  three),  if  they  had  been. just 
“got  through”  the  Winter  on  cornstalks, 
hay  and  straw?  1  wot  not.  Nothing  is 
said  about  the  wool.  It  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  just  how  much  they 
sheared. 

There  seems  to  be  every  indication  that 
sheep  products  will  remain  high  for  some 
time  to  come.  Yet  a  word  of  caution,  for 
I  fear  some  enthusiastic  reader  will  be 
inclined  from  this  splendid  showing  to 
rush  blindly  into  the  sheep  business  and 
possibly  A.  L.  M.  will  multiply  the  re¬ 
turns  of  his  sheep  by  10,  and  increase  his 
flock  in  the  same  proportion.  Let  me  say 
he  will  not  in  all  human  probability  sell 
$700  from  the  70.  Why?  It  would  be 
nearly  impossible  to  get  together  70  ewes 
as  fine  as  these  seven.  Again,  the  in¬ 
creased  number  means  increased  risks,  and 
inability  to  give  that  individual  care  that 
is  possible  and  practical  with  just  a  few. 
To  illustrate:  a  friend,  and  most  success¬ 
ful  raiser  of  Winter  lambs,  whose  name, 
should  I  give  it,  is  well  known  to  R.  N.-Y 
readers,  told  the  writer  that  lie  started 
in  with  a  small  flock  of  ewes  (some  30  I 
think),  and  from  them  sold  something 
like  $9  each.  He  asked  the  man  who 
cared  for  them  why  he  could  not  do  as 
well  with  200.  He  replied:  “Certainly,” 
so  that  number  was  purchased  and  they 
did  well,  but  he  never  attained  the  high 
record  made  with  the  30.  Nevertheless, 
with  good  sheep,  well  cared  for  and  fed, 
the  year  around,  and  kept  for  a  definite 
purpose,  these  returns  may  be  divided 
by  two,  and  labor  considered  they  will 
bring  the  owners  more  net  money,  than 
three-fourths  of  the  dairies.  It  would  be 
interesting  if  others  would  give  us  their 
figures.  E.  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

SKIM-MILK  AND  WHEY  FOR  PICS. 

IIow  can  I  best  combine  whey  or  skim- 
milk,  which  I  can  buy  at  30  cents  per  100 
pounds,  with  ground  feed  for  pigs — both  for 
breeding  and  fattening?  A.  it. 

We  could  answer  better  if  we  had 
known  how  old  the  pigs  were,  and 
whether  it  was  separator  milk  from  fac¬ 
tory  or  skim-milk  from  setting  in  pans  or 
pails  with  the  mixing  of  water  with  it  to 
make  cream  rise.  With  milk  at  30  cents 
a  hundred  and  whey  free,  we  would  use 
a&out  one-half  skim-milk,  and  mix  with 
whey,  using  good  shorts  (not  ground 
bran)  or  Red  Dog  for  grain  ration  until 
pigs  were  say  eight  months  old.  Then,  if 
for  breeding,  continue  the  shorts  or 
ground  oats  and  shorts,  anti  if  for  market 
or  killing  add  corn,  cornmeal  or  hominy 
to  fatten  them.  JAS.  marvin  &  son. 

Andover,  Ohio. 

It  seems  to  me  that  your  reader  would 
be  justified  in  paying  30  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred  for  skim-milk,  with  the  cheese  whey 
free  of  charge,  as  both  are  excellent  foods 
for  pigs,  the  feeding  value  depending,  of 
course,  on  the  quality  of  the  material.  As 
the  butter  fats  arc  so  largely  extracted 
from  the  milk  by  the  improved  methods 
of  the  day,  I  doubt  whether  the  substance 
remaining  is  of  sufficient  value  to  warrant 
paying  more  than  30  cents  for  it.  or  to 
justify  a  long  haul  to  get  it.  So  I  think 
that  the  whey,  being  free  of  charge,  would 
help  out  in  the  matter.  You  state  that 
he  wishes  to  feed. the  pigs  for  both  killing 
and  breeding.  For  the  best  results  he 
cannot,  of  necessity,  feed  them  alike. 
Milk,  whey  and  middlings  would  be  good 
for  all  of  them.  In  the  fattening  process 
he  will  likely  use  corn  or  rye  chop  or  some 
other  of  the  fattening  foods  in  addition, 
but  in  the  growing  of  the  animal  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes,  oats,  some  bran,  grasses  and 
other  bone  and  muscle-producing  sub¬ 
stances  should  be  provided.  The  pigs  in¬ 
tended  for  killing  may  safely,  and  possibly 
profitably,  be  fed  in  pens,  unless  they  can 
be  turned  to  plenty  of  clover,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  the  cheapest  hog  food  we  have, 
hut  those  which  are  to  be  used  for  breed¬ 
ing  should  not  be  reared  in  pens,  should 
be  on  pasture  all  of  the  time,  if  possible, 
and  fed  with  a  view  to  growth  and  the 
making  of  a  strong  constitution  rather 
than  for  fat.  I  think  then  that  your  reader 
should  separate  his  herd  and  feed  for  the 
results  he  wishes  to  obtain. 

_  ;Willoughby_Farms,  Pa.  C.  E.  stahle. 


SHOTGUN  SHELLS  FREE 

AS  A  GUARANTEE  SIS.' 

less  powder,  loaded  12,  16  and  10- 
gnuge  shotgun  shells  are  the  HIGH¬ 
EST  GRADE  AIADE  IN  THE 
I  WORLD,  and  will  shoot  stronger, 
Skill  larther,  make  better  pattern  and 
| penetration,  give  less  stnoke  and 
rrccoil,  and  give  better  satlsfartion 
"in  every  way  than  any  other  shot- 
gun  shells  made,  although  our 

'offer?” 

WE  WILL  GIVE  ANYBODY 

shotgun  shells  FREE  TO  TRY. 

OUR  SPECIAL  PRICE  [p 

for  smokeless  shells  is  39 cents  per  IP 
box  of  25;  $7.25  for  a  full  case  of  .  , 

500;  much  less  than  others  charge  for  black  powder 
shells,  about  one-half  whatothers  charge  for  smokeless 
shells  that,  will  not  compare  with  ours. 

FOR  OUR  BIG  FREE  BOX  TRIAL 

fl  CCCD  and  for  our  inside  prices,  on  a  postal  card 
urrtn*  or  in  a  letter  tons  simply  say,  “SEND  ME 
YOUR  AMMUNITION  OFFER,”  and  the  great  offer 
will  go  to  you  by  return  mall,  postpaid,  together  with 
our  new  Sporting  Goods  Catalogue,  showing  metallic 
rifle  and  revolver  cartridges  at  19  cents  per  100;  $5.00 
revolver  for  $2.69.  $5.00  rifles  for  SI. 69;  $5.00 breech 
loading  shotguns  for  $2.28:  S25.00  double  barrel  ham¬ 
merless  shotguns  for  $9.95.  Don’t  pay  three  prices. 
Write  for  our  ammunition  offer  today.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  CO.,  CHICAGO 


THE  ONLY 

ALL  STEEL 

STANCHION 

Write  for  Prices. 

ROCHESTER  FARM  SUPPLY  CO., 
3  to  9  Frnnk  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 

Our  old  $100  offer  always  good  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  cure,  when  cure  is  possible,  any 
case  of  splint,  curb,  colic,  thrush,  etc. 
“Veterinary  Experience,1'  the  horse¬ 
man's  infallible  guide.  Valued  every¬ 
where.  A  copy  mailed  free.  Write 
for  it. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co.* 

3 OBeverly  St.,  Boston,  Mast* 

CANADIAN  BRANCH: 

32  St.  Gabriel  Streot,  Montreal,  (^uoboo. 


S3  PACKAGE  \ 

will  cure  any  case 

or  your  money  will  be 
refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE  will 

cure  ordinary  cases. 
Sent  post  paid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

AGENTS  WANYED 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


DONT 
LET 
HIM 
SUFFER 

SEND 
TO-DAY 
ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 

ONLY  POSITIVE 

AND 

PERMANENT 

CURE 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  COMPAN 

Af.i  Fourth  Avenue.  I  1  1  T  8  B  II  KG  11  P  J 


Star  Farm  Holsteins. 

SPECIAL  SEPTEMBER  SALE 
$69,000  '■‘ESEn':  $69,000 

400  WHSP1M8  400 

25  to  50%  DISCOUNT  FROM  REGULAR  PRICES  25  to  50% 


BARGAINS  NEVER  BEFORE  OFFERED, 
Registered  Holstein  Cows,  value  $125,  special 
sale  price  $75.  ^ 

Registered  Cows,  value  $200,  price  $150. 
Kegistered  Cows*  value  $400,  price 

Similar  cut  prices  on  all_cows. 

Service  Hulls,  value  $IOO,  at  $75. 

Service  Hulls,  value  $  1 50,  at  $100. 

Service  Hulls,  value $200,  at  $150. 

Registered  Two  Year  Old  Heifers,  value  $125. 

Registered  Yearlings,  value  $IOO,  at  $71.75. 

.  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  i  _  .  ..  i' t  .......  I  ...  ..1.x  .1  v  i,  . 


The  popularity  of  past  sales  makes  this  greatest 
slaughter  of  prices  possible.  You  can  double  your 
money.  Cut  prices  only  good  during  this  sale.  A  full 
line  of  grades.  Write  for  circulars  and  valuable  infor¬ 
mation,  free.  A  chance  of  a  lifetime.  I)o  not  miss  it. 
HORACE  E.  BRONSON,  Dept.  D,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 


OF 

AVON. 

T  have  a  very  fine  bunch  of  calves,  male  and  female, 
sired  from  imported  dam  and  sire,  others  from 
American  bred  dams  and  imported  sires.  Bulls  one 
to  two  years  old,  American  and  imported  bred,  and 

fnmnlFK  nf  nil 


Regist'd  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln.  Shropshire.  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
Collie  Dcgs  and  a  variety  of 
Poultry.  Come  see  my 
stock  and  make  your  own 
selections.  Send  2c.  stamp 
J'»uc>  uf  MireiM  ishmm  for  New  Catalogue. 
EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pcnna. 


The  Edgewater  Herd, 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Holstein  cattle  of  the  purest  breeding,  Chester 
White,  Poland  China,  Berkshire,  Essex,  and  Duroc 
Jersey  Red  Swine  of  all  ages  A  Splendid  bred  lot 
of  Young  Stock  on  Hand  for  Sale,  also  Choice  Grade 
Dairy  Cows.  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 
Address  \V.  R.  SELLECK,  Huntington,  N.Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndylte  Manor 
DeKol.  Wo  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  lo  make  roam 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  or 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesiaus. 

WOODCREST  FARM.  Rifton.  Ulster  CO..  N.Y. 

PRIVATE  SALE 

Pequea  Herd  of  Registered  Jersey  Cattle. 

21  Cows,  3  Yearling  Heifers,  7  Heifer  Calves, ‘20  mos. 
old,  Herd  Bull,  1  Bull  Calf,  No.  6 U.  S.  Milk  Separator, 
No.  li  Davis  Swing  Churn  (Good).  Positively  will  he 
sold.  J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Jersey  Cattle,  Berkshire  Hogs, 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

it.  P.  SHANNON,  905  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 


COTTAGE  GROVE  STOCK  FARM 

lias  for  sale  Jersey  Bulls  from  one  to  nine  months 
niii,  St  Lambert  Strains,  Oxford  Down  Sheep,  Poland 
China  Swine.  S.  E.  G1LLETT,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


THE  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTE1N-FKIESIANS. 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  8trong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want,  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  yon. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  BULL  CALVES. 

A.  A.  COKTKLYOU,  Somerville,  N .  J. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

3end  postal  card  for  B-l-pnge  IlluBtrutcd  pamphlet, 
describing  this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

P.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Brattleboro,  Vf. 


“SAVE-THE-HORSE”  SPAVIN  CURE 

Trade  Mark  cures  these 

Permanently  Cures  Hpllnt,  Wlnd- 
pufT,  Shoe  Boll,  injured  Tendons^ 
and  all  Lameness*  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual. 

£  a  bottle,  with  written  binding 
y  H  guarantee  or  contract.  Semi 
s 3  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  Spavi*.  RmGBmc.CuM,  Thorium* 

from  business  men  and  trainers  -  -  —  • 

on  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Tn'™y!z 


FLIES!  FLIES!  FLIES! 

Why  allow  your  Horses  and  Cattle  to  be  tortured  any 
longer  by  files,  when  you  can  relieve  them  by  using  the 

RUSS  FLY  CHASER. 

Your  horses  will  work  better  and  cows  will  almost 
double  quantity  of  milk. 

One-half  gal.  50  cents;  1  gal.  75  cents;  5  gals.  $3.50;  10  gals.  $6. 

EXCELSIOR  WIRE  &  POULTRY  SUPPLY  CO., 
Department  HQ,  26  and  28  Vescy  St.,  New  York  City. 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

suitable  for  Farmers’  flocks,  in  good  field  condition, 
at  $20  each.  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston,  New  Y’ork. 


J 


ERSEY  REDS,  CHESTER  WHITES. 

Choice  pigs-any  age  of  the  highest  standard. 
Write  for  prices  and  state  ago  wanted. 

HOLMES  8KKD  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Penn. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 


ie  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
y  Grand  Premier,  No,  800(15,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
.Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1901.  Booklet 
Bilication.  .1.  K.  WATSON,  Marhlodale,  Conn. 


Cnp  CAI  C— Holstein-Friesian  Spring  Hull 
lUn  OHLL  Calves,  from  advanced  registry  dams 
Prices  low  considering  quality.  Write  promptly. 

\V.  W.  CliKNEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires 

ARE  BRED  RIGHT;  GROWN  RIGHT,  AND  SOLD  RIGHT. 

Choice  Breeding  Stock  of  the  most  popular  imported 
and  American  bred  strains.  Would  be  pleased  to 
describe  them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  'Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
_  _  Holsteins.  .Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 

inCalf.  Hamilton &Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY"  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  FAST 

It’S  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
nigs  often  dress  3.">0  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  jffiUXK 

I  log.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
.M kadow  Brook  Stock  Farm.  Rochester.  Jlicli. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

I  f  you  desire  the  best  to  he  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  to  every- customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  order 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON,  -  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 
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A  CASE  OF  GARGET. 

I  had  a  cow  giving  a  good  mess  of  milk. 
She  slopped  at  once,  and  one  quarter  gave 
some  lumpy  stuff  and  (hen  another  till  it 
occurred  all  around.  The  udder  is  swollen, 
and  seems  to  be  very  sore.  Is  it  garget? 
The  trouble  lias  existed  aliout  five  weeks,  and 
I  have  kept  the  milk  stripped  out.  What 
can  I  do?  j.  n.  l. 

Cossayuna,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  case  of  garget.  You  can  do 
nothing  for  this  cow,  if  the  udder  has 
ceased  to  give  good  milk,  that  will  re¬ 
deem  it.  You  can  reduce  the  swelling 
and  inflammation  very  rapidly  with  appli¬ 
cations  of  vaseline  or  turpentine  and  lard, 
equal  parts.  When  the  trouble  begins  if 
you  will  give  two  tablespoonfuls  of  salt¬ 
peter  a  day  for  three  days  you  may  save 
a  mild  case.  Give  fifteen  drops  aconite 
tincture  every  two  hours  for  six 
or  eight  hours,  and  then  repeat  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  if  the  fever  continues.  A 
dose  of  physic  will  aid  in  putting  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  order.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
cure  a  deep-seated  case  of  garget  without 
loss  of  the  affected  quarters.  As  1  look  at 
it  garget  is  produced  by  about  the  same 
general  causes  that  produce  a  “cold1’  in 
the  human  kind,  indigestion,  overwork, 
a  depleted  system  or  any  abnormal  condi¬ 
tion  that  congests  or  clogs.  To  avert  a 
cold  keep  a  reserve  of  vitality.  Do  not 
overwork  nor  overeat ;  keep  the  bowels 
normal  and  a  cold  will  never  come.  A 
cow  that  is  giving  a  good  flow  is  working 
hard,  and  she  can  as  surely  overwork  as 
a  man.  _  h.  e.  c. 

SUGGESTED  BY  A  JERSEY  STUDY. 

A  half  day  spent  with  the  Jerseys  at  the 
Frank  M.  Hart  farm  in  Lake  Co.,  Ohio, 
was  more  than  worth  its  cost.  Tins  is  the 
home  of  King  of  St.  Lambert’s  King,  now 
15  years  old,  and  the  sire  of  45  tested 
daughters.  This  is  a  great  record,  and 
it  is  surely  an  education  to  study  this 
prepotent  vigorous  animal.  In  his  case  lie 
dispels  the  theory  that  a  bull  must  have 
age  for  best  work.  Mr.  VanDeusen,  the 
foreman,  informs  me  that  the  old  cows 
sired  before  he  was  one  year  old  have 
been  his  best  stock.  He  does  not  possess 
the  type  one  usually  finds  decked  with  the 
blue  at  the  fairs.  Altogether  too  many 
bulls  are  awarded  pri;;es  whose  anatomy 
has  the  smooth  rounded  corners,  particu¬ 
larly  the  rounded  backbone  just  back  of 
the  fore-shoulder.  1  have  seen  good  cows 
with  and  without  nearly  all  of  the  accept¬ 
ed  necessary  “points,”  but  1  have  never 
yet  seen  a  persistent  deep-milking  genuine 
dairy  cow  that  did  not  have  a  sharp, 
strong  prominent  backbone  just  back  of 
the  fore  shoulder.  They  may  without  it 
milk  for  a  while,  but  the  feed  will  eventu¬ 
ally  grow  flesh  on  the  back  instead  of  in 
the  pail.  Old  “King”  could  not  possibly 
have  sired  a  round-back  cow.  The  old 
bull  has  no  crest  in  his  present  condition, 
one  could  hardly  conceive  less  beauty. 

1  he  Island  type  is  of  course  far  more 
popular.  They  have  finer  lines  and  more 
symmetrical  udders.  Mr.  Hart  has  pur¬ 
chased  one  of  the  best  bulls  on  the  island. 

In  style  and  finish  he  is  a  compromise 
between  the  striking  anatomy  of  old 
“King”  and  the  round,  smooth  type  so  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  eye.  The  young  things 
resulting  from  this  cross  appear  to  have 
combined  the  beauty  of  the  Island  type 
with  the  strong  business  form  of  the 
homebred  cows.  Popular  fancy  has  also 
demanded  tile  square  meaty  udder  set 
close  to  the  body,  extending  nearly  to 
the  navel.  If  breeders  will  take  pains  to 
breed  out  the  unnecessary  fleshy  texture 
these  udders  will  be,  it  seems  to  me,  pre¬ 
ferable,  but  an  udder  that  looks  full  after 
thc  cow  is  milked  is  not  desirable,  as  every 
experienced  dairyman- knows.  1  feel  quite 
sure  if  these  fleshy  udders  in  young  things 
were  milked  out  three  times  a  day,  aided 
by  udder  manipulation,  the  texture  of  the 
udder  could  be  very  much  reduced. 

1  rof.  Rice,  of  Cornell,  has  commenced 
an  anatomical  study  with  measurements 
"f  hens  having  made  large  production  to 
determine  whether  there  may  not  be  a 
comparative  similarity  in  length  and  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  bones.  We  have  come  to 
think  that  conformation  depends  upon 


flesh.  I  his  is  true  in  the  beef  animal, 
but  not  in  the  dairy  cow.  We  may  be 
able  to  cover  up  faults  with  fat,  but  we 
have  not  changed  the  natural  working 
ability  pf  the  animal.  Boxing  and  paint¬ 
ing  the  cylinder  docs  not  increase  the 
horse  power.  Would  it  not  be  a  valuable 
record  if  some  experiment  station  would 
secure  the  carcass  of  great  producers, 
both  male  and  female,  and  begin  a  com¬ 
parative  systematic  measure  of  the  bony 
structure?  There  may  be  work  of  this 
kind,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

_ H.  E.  COOK. 

THE  POLLED  DURHAM  BREED. 

1  lie  Polled  Durham  cattle,  as  they  were 
first  known,  were  grade  Short-horns. 
Native  mulley  cows,  showing  the  form, 
and  having  the  characteristics  of  the 
Short-horn,  were  bred  to  recorded  Short¬ 
horn  bulls;  the  female  progeny  from  this 
breeding,  that  were  born  hornless,  were 
retained,  and  they  in  turn  bred  to  other 
recorded  Short-horn  bulls,  and  so  on  for 
several  generations,  retaining  for  use  only 
such  animals  as  were  born  hornless.  By 
mating  a  bull  thus  produced  with  pure 
Short-horn  cows,  or  mating  a  female  thus 
bred  to  a  pure  Short-horn  bull,  ani¬ 
mals  were  produced  naturally  horn¬ 
less,  carrying  in  some  instances  as 
high  a  preentage  of  Short-horn  blood 
as  98  7-16  per  cent.  Of  course,  every 
breeder  was  striving  to  produce  nat¬ 
urally  polled  cattle  carrying  as  high 
percentage  of  Short-horn  blood  as  pos¬ 
sible,  but  theoretically,  we  could  never  get 
them  pure.  After  some  years  of  this  kind 
of  grading  up,  and  when  the  polled  fea¬ 
ture  had  become  fixed  to  the  extent  that 
bulls  had  been  bred,  that  when  mated  to 
polled  or  horn  cows  indiscriminately,  their 
progeny  would,  in  nine  times  out  of  10. 
show  the  polled  head,  these  cattle  began 
to  be  popular  with  farmers.  The  men 
who  were  breeding  cattle  along  this  line 
formed  an  association  and  began  regis¬ 
tering  their  cattle,  giving  them  the  name 
of  Polled  Durhams.  As  breeders  were 
striving  to  get  cattle  hornless,  with  as 
much  Short-horn  blood  as  possible,  their 
ideal  being  an  animal  showing  the  type 
and  characteristics  of  a  good  Short¬ 
horn,  a  great  deal  of  interest  was  mani¬ 
fested  when  it  became  known  that  a  pure 
Short-horn  cow  up  in  Minnesota  had 
dropped  twin  heifer  calves,  sired  by  a 
pure  Short-horn  bull,  that  were  naturally 
polled.  These  were  the  first  pure  Short¬ 
horns  naturally  polled,  used  in  breeding. 
These  heifers  were  simply  sports,  but  by 
breeding  them  to  their  half-brother,  also 
pure  Short-horn  and  polled,  animals  were 
produced  hornless  and  eligible  to  record 
in  the  Short-horn  Herd  book.  The  de¬ 
scendants  of  these  twin  heifers,  as  well 
as  the  descendants  of  two  bulls  of  differ¬ 
ent  Short-horn  families  that  were  also 
sports,  constitute  the  branch  of  the 
Polled  Durhams  that  are  known  as  Dou¬ 
ble  Standard  Polled  Durhams,  they  being 
eligible  to  both  the  Short-horn  and 
Polled  Durham  record. 

You  ask,  in  what  way  do  these  cattle 
differ  from  ordinary  Short-horns?  I  an¬ 
swer,  in  no  way  do  they  differ  from  Short¬ 
horns,  because  they  are  Short-horns,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  are  naturally  polled.  They 
are  preferred  by  many  farmers  over  the 
horned  Short-horn,  by  reason  of  their 
polled  heads.  It  is  a  distinct  advantage 
in  feeding  cattle,  or  in  shipping  them,  to 
have  them  polled.  If  it  were  not  so,  why 
would  so  large  a  per  cent  of  cattle  come 
to  market  that  have  been  dishorned?  It 
is  more  humane  to  breed  off  the  horns 
than,  to  saw  them  off.  It  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  and  selection  when  the  Polled 
Durham  cattle  will  be  able  to  hold  their 
own  m  competition  in  the  show  yard  with 
the  best  herds  of  horned  Short-horns,  and 
as  they  improve  in  quality,  so  do  they  in¬ 
crease  m  popularity  with  farmers.  Every 
vear  sees  new  names  added  to  the  list  of 
Boiled  Durham  breeders  from  the  ranks 
of  the  horned  Short-horn  breeders.  The 
Short-horn  breeder  has  onlv  to  place  a 
Double  Standard  Polled  Durham  bull  in 
lus  herd  of  recorded  Short-horn  (horned) 
cows  to  breed  Polled  Durhams.  They 
are  the  farmer’s  cattle.  Reforms  never  go 
backward.  j.  h.  martz. 

Greenville,  Ohio.  • 


The  Cream  of 
Cream  Separators 


The  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  Is  the 
cream  of  cream  separators— the  pick 
of  tho  whole  bunch.  Supply  can  waist 
low,  you  can  fill  it  witli  one  hand.  aTI 
pears  enclosed,  dirt  free,  absolutely 
self-oiling—  no  oil  holes,  no  bother- 
needs  only  a  spoonful  of  oil  once  or 
twice  a  week— uses  same  oil  over  and 
over.  Has  twice  the  skimming  force 
of  any  other  separator— skims  twice  as 
clean.  Holds  world’s  record  for  clean 
skimming. 


Bowl  so  simple  you  can  wash  It  In  3 
minutes— much  lighter  than  others— 
easier  handled.  Bowl  hung  from  a 
single  frictionless  ball  bearing— runs 
so  light  you  can  sit  while  turning. 
Only  one  Tubular— the  Sharpies.  Itvs 
modern.  Others  are  old  style.  Every 
exclusive  Tubular  feature  an  advant¬ 
age  to _yom  and  fully  patented.  Every 
Tubular  thoroughly  tested  in  factory 
and  sold  under  unlimited  guaranty 
Write  immediately  for  catalog  J-153 
and  ask  for  free  copy  of  our  valuable 
book,  “Business  Dairying.” 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  — To  learn  tho 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Address  VETERINARY  COI.I.KGK. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STREET. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction . 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 


Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 


Sprains,  sore  Throat,  otc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

“Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satlstaction.  Price  $1  50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  fYTSend  for  descriptive  circulars 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 


The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland, 


0. 


THE  LANCWORTHYSPAVINCURE 

\TRADL 
MARK 


THE  CURE  THAT  CURES 

Don’t  throw  your  money  a  wav  trying  fake  rem¬ 
edies;  Send  TWO  DOLLARS  to  LEWIS  BROS..  JORDAN, 
N.  Y.  and  get  a  jar  of  LANGWORTHV  SPAVIN  CURE.  I  he 
C'tre  that  CURES  SPAVIN,  RINGBONE,  SPLINT,  CURB, 
SPEED  CRACKS,  etc.  Then  you  too  will  laugh 
Guaranteed  to  CURE  or  money  refunded. 


How  About  YOUR  Ensilage i 


OHIO”  Ensilage  Cutters  cut  two  ways— cut  and  elevate  the  corn  into 
silo  at  an  amazing  speed ;  and  cut  off  huge  slices  from  your  ensilage  expenses. 

How  does  it  cut”  expenses?  by  its  immense  capacity,  its  self  feed 
mechanism,  its  power-saving  direct  draft  blower,  its  simply  operated 
silage  distributor,  its  minimum  use  of  power  for  maximum  results. 

Silage  as  a  milk  and  beef  producer  is 
far  superior  to  grain.  Our  book  “ 
ern  Silage  Methods”  (10c)  tells  all  about  i 
Our  Ensilage  Cutter  Catalog  will  easily  con¬ 
vince  the  man  who  wants  the  best.  Send 
for  it.  Manufactured  only  by 
The  Silver  Manufacturing  Co., 


Salem,  Ohio. 
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THE  RUR/  |  NEW-YORKER 


HUMOROUS 


Some  men  midst  glories  are  installed 
And  some  with  scorn  we  view. 

This  is  because  some  bluffs  are  called, 
While  other  bluffs  go  through. 

— Washington  Star. 

“Every  rose  has  its  thorn.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  man  may  reach  the  very  pin¬ 
nacle  of  fame  and  still  be  unhappy.”  “No 
wonder.  Did  you  ever  sit  on  a  pinnacle?” 
— Philadelphia  Press. 

“Why  don’t  you  hire  somebody  that 
thoroughly  understands  every  part  of  an 
automobile?”  “Because,”  answered  the 
discouraged  and  dusty  tourist,  “there 
isn’t  any  such  person.” — Credit  Lost. 

“That  man  may  seem  to  you  somewhat 
uneducated,  and  yet  he  makes  a  fine  liv¬ 
ing  by  his  pen.”  “Why,  I  would  never 
take  him  for  a  writer.”  “He  isn’t,  he 
raises  pigs.” — Baltimore  American. 

“Explain,”  said  the  teacher  to  the 
class,  "the  difference  between  the  ‘quick’ 
and  ‘the  dead.’  ”  “Please,  sir,”  answered 
Johnnie,  “the  quick  is  them  as  gets  out 
of  the  way  of  motor  cars  and  the  dead 
is  them  as  doesn’t.” — Tit  Bits. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


BUY  PAINT  FROM 
THE  FACTORY 

The  store  is  nearer  your  house, 
but  /  am  nearer  to  yon.  1  am  a 
manufacturer  and  deal  direct  with 
the  consumer,  not  through  a  whole 
chain  of  middlemen,  each  going  into 
your  pocket  lor  his  share  of  profit. 

I  make  only  pure  paint  —  best 
White  Lead  and  Zinc  ground  in  re¬ 
fined  Linseed  Oil — and 
save  you  1-3  on  every  gallon. 

Ingersoll  paints  have  been  m 
use  64  years,  and  are  endorsed 
bv  the  Orange. 

SAMPLE  CARDS  FREE— also  my 
book,  "All  About  Paint  anti 
Painting,”  which  tells  you  a  few 
facts  that  may  surprise  you. 

0.  W.  INGERSOLL 
2-16  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS 


Can  Make  $15  to  $20  a  Week 

by  getting  orders  for  our  Famous 

_  Teas,  Coffees,  Extracts,  Spices,  and 

Baking  Powder.  The  supplying  of  GRANGES  (a 
specialty).  For  particulars,  address 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

R— 33  Voscy  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cutaway  Tools  for  Large  Hay  Crops, 

ji  CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

BUSH  AND  BOG  PLOW 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  land 
true,  moves  1.S00  tons  of 
earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 


LEFFEL 

Steam 
Engines 

in  their  many  sizes  and 
styles  have  long  been 
recognized  as  the  best 
farm  powers.  No  other 
form  of  power  equals 
steam.  No  other  steam 
engine  compares  with 
theLeffelin  efficiency,  de- 
pendableness  and  adapta¬ 
bility.  Horizontal.  Upright, 

_  Portable,  etc.  Get  free 

.  and  investigate  before  buying. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  cS.  CO., 

191,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Write  for  Book 
and  Special 
Offer 


Buys  Our  Warranted 


354 H.P. Gasoline  Engine 

ICredit  isl  a85*  warranted 
Good  |  liorso  power  gasoline 

'  engine  which  we  ship  _ _ _ 

everywhere,  guaranteed  to  develop 
3U  horsepower  and  to  work  right  in  any  climate.  No 
engine  uses  less  fuel;  belter  than  many  engines  costing 
nearly  twice  as  much.  We  sell  on  credit  no  matter  where 
you  livo  and  will  make  you  a  special  time  offer.  Write  us 
for  catalogue  and  we  will  toll  you  bow  wo  make  lowest 
price  in  America  on  Engines. 

CALDWELL-HALLOWELL  CO. 

31  I  THIRD  STREET  WATERLOO.  IOWA 


Will  You  Jty  This  Engine 


3;  •?  DAYS  FREE? 


WfHEN  you  buy  afarm  powerit 
is  to  yottr  interests  to  get  the 
engine  that  will  give  you 
— the  best  service — at  the  least  ex¬ 
pense — with  the  greatest  conven¬ 
ience — and  the  least  trouble. 

You  can’t  afford  to  buy  any  other 
kind. 

*  *  * 

Now,  we  believe  that  we  have  the 
gasoline  engineycK  want. 

We  know  that  our  engine— the 
Abenaque — is  more  convenient  in 
every  dayuse — is  adapted  to  a  wider 
range  of  work, — gives  less  trouble, 
and — takes  less  fuel  than  any  other 
farm  power  engine  made. 

We  know  it.  and  we  want  to  trove 
it  to  you — or  let  you  prove  it  your¬ 
self. 

Therefore  we  ask  the  privilege 
of  sending  you  any  Abenaque  En¬ 
gine  you  may  select 

On  30  Days  Free  Trial 

No  money  in  advance — no  trouble 
or  bother. 

We  send  a  man  to  show  you  how 
to  run  it,  and  then, 

You  simplyuse  the  engine30days, 
and  decide  whether  the  claims  we 
make  for  it  are  true,  or  not. 

That  is  the  way  to  be  sure  about  it. 
*  *  * 

Of  course,  we  wouldn’t  dare  make 
such  an  oiler  if  we  weren’t  sure  that 


the  Abenaque  will  do  better  work 
for  you  than  any  other  engine  in 
your  neighborhood. 

It  is  so  simple  and  so  convenient 
that  you  can’t  help  being  delighted 
with  it. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  adapted  to 
more  kinds  of  work  than  any  other 
engine ;  it  can  he  used  in  moremays, 
in  more  places  and  in  more  positions. 

This  is  true  because  the  Aben¬ 
aque  is  a  ‘‘unit’’ — that  is.  it  is  self- 
contained — all  one  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery  that  you  can  pick  up  and  set 
down  anywhere— on  rough  ground 
or  a  hillside,  and  be  all  ready  for 


ditional  cost)  and  you  can  move 
it  about  your  place  with  no 
more  trouble  than  you  would 
have  with  a  saw-buck. 

And  it’s  always  ready  for 
business. 

Our  special  method  of  mixing 
the  air  and  gas,  enables  11s  to  be 
entirely  independent  of  the  heat 
of  the  engine  for  vaporizing  the 
gasoline,  so  that  you  can  start  the 
Abenaque  as  surely  in  the  coldest 
weather,  as  you  can  in  summer. 

We  positively  guarantee  this — 
and  it  means  a  lot  to  you. 

Our  patented  system  of  cooling  is 


Abenaque  Gasoline  Engines 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  No  Money  in  Advance. 

Engines  bought  now  can  be  used  with  Alcohol  without  change. 


business  in  an  instant.  . 

Itisbuilt  on  long,  heavy  Z-beams 
which  take  up  the  vibration  so  that 
no  foundation  is  necessary — no 
bolting  down  or  trueing  up. 

The  gasoline  tank  and  water-cir¬ 
culating  tanks  are  Part  of  the  en¬ 
gine,  so  you  have  no  connections  to 
make. 

You  can  put  the  engine  on  any  or¬ 
dinary  truck  or  sled  (or  we  provide 
special  steel  trucks  at  a  slight  ad- 


admittcdly  the  best  in  use  today. 

Instead  of  having  to  have  an  extra 
hogshead  of  water,  holding60or70 
gallons,  the  Abenaque  has  long,  flat 
tanks — a  part  of  the  engine — which 
require  only  4  or  5  pailfuls  of  water 
and  which  nevertheless  give  great¬ 
er  circulation,  greater  radiation  of 
heat,  and  more  rapid  cooling,  than 

Abenaque  Mach.  Works.  Vermont. 

(lasoltne  Kiiginea,  Wood  Hawing  Outfit*,  Kn.llage  Outfits,  Saw  Mill  Machincrj,  firlnders. 


the  big,  awkward  70  gal.  hogsheads. 

The  water  cannot  help  circulating 
and  we  guarantee  that  you  will 
never  have  an  overheated  cylinder 
on  the  Abenaque. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  governor— another  patent  of 
ours — is  of  the  “hit-or-miss"  type. 
positive  in  action.  It  may  he  set  to 
any  desired  speed;  it  allows  an  ex¬ 
plosion  only  when  needed:  and  lets 
the  pump,  sparker  and  valve  mech¬ 
anism  rest  during  the  idle  strokes. 

All  parts  "in  the  open” — nothing 
hidden.  You  sec  what  they  are  doing 
and  can  get  at  them  for  adjustment. 

But  wliat’s  the  use  of  talking? 

Let  us  send  you  one.  that  you  may 
see  from  actual  use  how  good  it  is. 

Send  today  for  full  particulars 
and  select  your  engine  for  trial. 
Please  ask  for  Catalogue  O. 


/  -1 


jAMiy'i 


There  is  no  gas  engine  as  simple  as  an  Olds — compare  it  with  others  and  this  statement  is 
proved.  The  repairs  cost,  practii-ally  nothing.  Every  adjustment  is  very  simple  to  make. 
Exact  duplicates  of  any  part  can  he  furnished  at  once,  perfectly  machined  and  ready 
to  put  on.  This  is  important  in  case  of  accident. 

The  Most  Economical  Engine 

for  sawing  wood,  churning,  feed  grinding,  threshing,  pumping,  running  cream  separator,  etc 
Our  reference— The  User— The  Man  with  an  Olds.  _ 


Tell  us  your  re¬ 
showing 


The  reason  why  is  interestingly  told  in  our  catalog  mailed  on  request.  Tell  us 
quirements  and  we  will  help  you  figure  out  what  you  need.  Send  for  our  catalog 
Type  A  (2-8  h.p.),  Type  G  (8-50  h.p.),  Types  K  and  N  (12-1200  h.p.  used  with  our  Gas  Pro¬ 
ducer,  it  will  reduce  fuel  cost  75  percent.). 

Celebrated  Picture  Free.  . 

For  4c  in  stamps  to  pav  cost  of  mailing  we  will  also  send  you  Rosa  Bonheur  s  Horsehair, 
the  most  celebrated  animal  picture  in  the  world,  size  16x20  beautifully  colored,  suitable  for 

framing.  OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO., 

Formerly  Olds  Gasoline  Engine  Works.  908  Chestnut  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


GATHER  VEGETABLES 

in  our  VENTILATED  BUSHEL  CRATES. 
The,  pare  one-third  time.  Strong,  durable, 
cheap.  9c  and  11c each. discounts  onquantltles. 
Write  tolar  for  FREE  Illustrated  booklet 

Geneva  Cooparage  Co.,Boi20,  Geneta.O. 


MAKE  MONEY 


pulling  stumps,  grubs,  etc., 
Land  clearing  land  for  your- 
.  and  others’,  llorculea 

—  -  -  '  Stamp  Puller  Ik  the  best 

catalog  free.  Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  BS  Caoteriillo,  la. 


Not  only  the  house, 
but  on  all  the  build¬ 
ings,  the  roof  is  the 
hardest  part  to  protect. 
That  is  the  place 
where  weather  strikes 
its  hardest  blows  and 
does  the  most  damage. 
Yet  lots  of  people  put 
on  a  flimsy  light¬ 
weightroofing  and ex¬ 
pect  good  protection. 
They  don't  get  it. 

They  build  the  walls  of  stone  or  brick  or 
wood  and  plaster  and  then  expect  to  get 
equal  protection,  from  a  roofing  %  of  an 
inch  thick  weighing  a  few  ounces  to  the 
foot.  You  can’t  make  a  durable  roof  of 


that  kind.  There  must  be  some  body  to 
the  roofing — some  stuff  in  it,  some 
weight  and  solidity  to  it.  That’s  why 
Amatite  succeeds  where  others  fail.  It 
weighs  nearly  a  pound  to  the  square 
foot. 

Moreover  Amatite  requires  no  coating. 
It  protects  without  the  expensive  paint 
or  varnish  that  other  roofings  constantly 
require.  It  is  waterproof  in  itself  and 
depends  upon  its  mineral  surface  for  its 
endurance. 

Send  for  a  free  sample  to  the  nearest 

office  of  the  Barrett  Manufacturing  Co., 
Amatite  Department,  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Cleveland,  Allegheny,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  Philadelphia, 
New  Orleans,  Cincinnati  and  Boston. 


I.  H.  C 


FARM  POWERS 

Gasoline,  Alcohol 
or  Gas 

Look  well  to  the  power  you  buy. 
-Better  get  along  the  old  way  than  buy  a 
makeshift — an  engine  you  can’t  depend 
upon  to  respond  when  you  want  power. 

The  I.  H.  C.  engines  mean 

GASOLINE 
ENGINE 
RELIABILITY 

They  are  simple,  they  are  built  on  the 
right  plan,  they  give  you  dependably,  no 
matter  what  the  conditions,  more  than 
their  rating  of  power. 

All  talk  aside,  there’s  nothing  so  im¬ 
portant  to  you,  if  you  are  buying  power, 
as  dependability. 

In  the  I.  H.  C.  Engines  you  are  as¬ 
sured  of  an  engine  that  can  be  depended 
upon  at  all  times,  under  any  conditions. 

We  stand  ready  with  the  proof. 

Vertical,  Horizontal,  Portable.  Many 
convenient  sizes  adapted  for  use  for  any 
purpose  requiring  power  from  2  to  15  horse. 

Call  on  any  International  Agent  or 
write  the  home  office  for  catalogue. 

Internationa!  Harvester  Co.  of  America 

(Incorporated.) 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  Saves  labor,  annoy 
ano.e  and  expense  of  repairs. 


STEEL  WHEELS  ftSSAH: 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17,  Geneva,  Ohio. 
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AN  ORCHARD  THAT  “LOCKS  HORNS  ” 

How  Should  It  Be  Pruned ? 

1  am  out  for  advice  with  regard  to  cutting  out  some  of 
(lie  trees  in  my  apple  orchard.  They  were  set  about  20 
years  ago,  20  to  24  feet  apart,  and  are  now  “locking  horns” 
in  a  large  part  of  the  orchard.  In  a  few  cases  you  can 
see  down  through  the  orchard  between  the  rows;  in  others 
the  limbs  are  just  beginning  to  touch  across,  and  In  others 
they  overlap  two  or  three  feet.  I  proposed  to  cut  out 
every  other  row  diagonally  across  the  orchard,  but  a 
friend  of  mine  strongly  advises  me  not  to  do  so.  Who  is 
right?  READER. 

Maine. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  every  other  row  should  be  removed.  Whether  the 
rows  should  be  taken  out  diagonally  or  longitudinally 
or  criss-crossically  makes  little  difference.  A  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  those  trees  ought  to  come  out  at  once, 
however.  There  is  positively  no  question  about  that. 
In  fact,  my  judgment  is  that  they  should  have  come  out 
four  or  five  years  ago.  I  have  had  some  little  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  matter,  though  not 
very  much,  and  I  never  under¬ 
took  a  whole  orchard  at  a  time. 

I  have  seen  whole  rows  taken 
out  of  large  orchards  with 
complete  success;  and  I  have 
much  more  frequently  seen 
whole  rows  left  in  orchards 
where  they  were  too  thick  with 
disastrous  failure. 

F.  A.  WAUGH. 

Massachusetts. 

Cut  Back  for  a  New  Head. 

I  would  say  not  cut  out 
every  other  tree.  The  trees  are 
large  enough  now.  Those  you 
purpose  to  cut  down  top  off 
the  last  of  March.  Cut  every 
limb  off  and  thin  out  many 
others.  Let  one  or  two  sprouts 
grow  on  each  limb  cut  off.  In 
three  years  a  young  new  top 
will  be  formed,  and  be  in  bear¬ 
ing  condition,  with  a  lower 
smaller  top  to  be  more  easily 
sprayed  and  otherwise  handled. 

Fruit  will  be  finer  and  more 
easily  gathered.  After  these 
trees  get  into  good  bearing,  say- 
four  or  five  years,  cut  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  these  trees  left  in 
same  way.  In  this  way  renew 
the  tops  and  keep  them  down  where  more  easily  sprayed 
and  fruit  gathered.  This  plan  will  be  more  like  topping 
the  trees  for  grafting,  which,  as  experience  has  shown, 
will  bring  a  new  top  on  a  regrafted  tree  in  four  years 
into  full  bearing.  Try  it  on  one  or  two  trees  if  you 
doubt  the  expediency  of  this  plan.  edwin  hoyt. 

Connecticut. 

Cut  Out  at  Once. 

If  that  orchard  were  mine  I  would  cut  out  every  other 
row  each  way  now.  I  know  by  sad  experience  that  if 
you  allow  the  limbs  to  interlock  so  as  to  shut  out  the 
light,  the  lower  limbs  will  die,  and  you  will  lose  the  best 
part  of  your  tree.  If  your  soil  is  as  fertile  as  mine, 
40  x50  feet  is  not  too  far  apart  for  apple  trees.  If  you 
want  to  grow  marketable  fruit  nowadays,  you  must 
spray  your  trees  thoroughly  with  insecticides  and  fun¬ 
gicides,  and  this  cannot  be  done  unless  you  have  a  clear 
space  between  the  rows  through  which  to  drive  and 
work  your  spraying  machinery.  Gabriel  hiester. 

Pennsylvania. 

Cut  Out  Every  Other  Tree. 

Tf  the  orchard  is  of  strong-growing  varieties  we 
should  cut  out  every  other  tree  as  suggested,  as  they 


will  then  be  but  a  trifle  over  31  feet,  which  is  plenty 
near  enough  for  profit.  The  cutting  out  should  be  done 
before  lower  limbs  become  dead  or  stunted,  for  if  left 
too  long  they  will  go  up  into  the  air,  so  to  speak.  If 
the  variety  was  .Wealthy  we  should  use  our  best  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  matter.  But  as  a  rule  a  properly  cared  for 
orchard  will  pay  the  best  profit  where  the  trees  have  a 
fair  chance  to  do  their  best.  h.  o.  mead. 

Massachusetts. 

Cut  Out  By  Degrees. 

The  owner  is  right  to  he  sure.  The  trees  are  alto¬ 
gether  too  close  to  leave  permanently,  but  this  cutting 
out  need  not  be  done  all  at  once.  If  the  trees  are  bear¬ 
ing  good  crops,  select  the  rows  to  be  taken  out,  and 
cut  from  these  all  interfering  branches,  letting  the  per¬ 
manent  trees  spread  naturally.  This  process  may  be 
continued  four  or  five  years,  when  they  should  be  taken 
out  entirely.  With  some  men  they  might  be  left  longer. 
It  all  depends,  upon  how  well  they  are  being  fed,  and 


NOT  ENOUGH  SUNSHINE  IN  HERE.  Fig.  305. 

how  much  they  shade  the  ground.  The  writer  is  re¬ 
ducing  an  orchard  in  the  same  manner.  There  seems  no 
doubt  as  to  the  right  course  in  this  case. 

New  York.  w.  a.  bassett. 

As  An  Ohio  Proposition. 

Personally  I  have  had  no  experience  in  cutting  out 
trees  where  they  have  grown  too  close  together.  That 
distance  is  about  close  enough  here,  and  they  seldom 
grow  together  on  our  thin  hills.  Also,  the  trees  begin 
to  bear  so  young  and  the  borers  and  root  rot  cause  them 
to  begin  to  die  before  they  grow  large  enough  to  inter¬ 
lock.  Our  varieties  being  different  from  those  in  Maine, 
and  the  soil  probably  of  a  different  nature,  would  make 
another  proposition  entirely.  At  25  or  30  years  of  age 
half  of  the  trees  are  dead  here.  With  such  varieties  as 
Baldwin  on  good  land  it  is  likely  they  ought  to  be  cut 
out  in  some  way.  If  a  man  has  not  the  courage  to  do 
it  himself  he  should  hire  a  man  and  tell  him  what  to 
do,  and  then  go  off  on  a  visit  till  the  workman  does  it. 
All  the  lower  limbs  will  be  killed  by  the  shade  in  a 
few  years  if  the  trees  are  not  cut  out,  and  it  is  just  as 
well  to  cut  out  some  of  the  trees  and  try  to  save  the 
lower  limbs,  as  apples  can  be  grown  and  harvested 


cheaper  near  the  ground  than  in  the  tops  of  high  trees, 
considering  the  spraying,  thinning  and  picking. 

Ohio.  u.  t.  cox 

Cut  Out  Half  the  Trees. 

Many  and  many  an  orchard  all  over  the  country  fails 
to  produce  the  most  fruit  and  of  the  best  quality,  by 
reason  of  being  planted  too  thickly.  Look  at  a  full- 
grown  Baldwin  apple  tree  planted  out  by  itself.  If  in 
congenial  soil  it  is  from  40  to  60,  and  sometimes  even 
more,  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  20  to  50  feet  high,  its 
leaves  thick  and  rugose,  and  loaded  with  apples  of 
fine  color.  Turn  and  look  at  that  Baldwin  orchard 
across  the  way,  in  as  good  soil  and  of  the  same  age,  but 
planted  even  30  feet  apart.  Here  the  trees  are  equally 
as  tall,  but  tops  matted  together  so  no  sunlight  ever 
reaches  the  ground.  Most  of  the  lower  limbs  are  dead, 
and  what  apples  there  are  are  mostly  on  upper  limbs 
and  what  happen  to  be  on  lower  part  of  top  are  pale  in 
color,  and  of  very  poor  quality.  Apples  cannot  grow 

without  sunshine,  and  it  must 
shine  not  only  all  over  the 
trees,  but  should  reach  the 
ground  all  about  as  well.  If 
this  man’s  trees  are  20  feet 
apart,  and  he  cuts  out  half  of 
them  diagonally  they  will  still 
be  only  a  little  over  28  feet 
apart;  if  24  feet  and  he  cuts 
half  they  will  be  not  quite  34 
feet.  But  very  much  depends 
upon  the  soil.  On  some  soils 
34  feet  will  do  very  well,  but 
on  other  soils  40  feet  would  be 
much  better.  We  had  an  or¬ 
chard  24  feet  apart,  and  we  cut 
out  half  the  trees  and  got  more 
apples  and  of  better  quality, 
and  after  a  few  years  we  cut 
out  another  half,  leaving  them 
48  feet  and  still  got  more  and 
better  apples  than  before.  I 
would  surely  cut  out  a  half  and 
maybe  three-fourths  of  the 
trees,  depending  on  soil. 

j.  s.  WOODWARD. 

New  York. 

Study  the  Trees  Carefully. 

Most  varieties  should  not  be 
set  much,  if  any,  nearer  than 
40  to  50  feet.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  latter  distance  the 
better  for  most  varieties.  It  was,  and  is  now  with 
many  a  favorite  idea,  that  trees  should  be  headed  low 
so  as  to  make  the  picking  of  apples  easy,  but  there  are 
other  considerations  that  come  in  here.  Recent  re¬ 
search  teaches  the  importance  of  cultivation  in  the 
orchard,  and  this  can  hardly  be  done  wjien  the  trees 
are  headed  low.  I  feel  quite  safe  in  saying  that  the 
best  cultivated  orchards  are  the  most  productive  or¬ 
chards.  John  W.  True,  of  New  Gloucester,  has  two 
orchards  of  a  hundred  trees  each,  one  of  the  Sutton 
Beauty  and  the  other  of  the  Ben  Davis.  The  trees  in 
each  were  set  about  10  years  ago,  and  the  orchards 
have  been  in  cultivation  each  year  since.  I  know  of 
no  other  orchards  in  Maine  that  have  done  better  than 
these.  The  trees  are  set  about  35  feet  apart,  and  headed 
so  as  to  admit  of  a  free  passage  among  them  with  team. 
In  some  parts  of  Maine  it  is  important  to  have  the 
trees  pruned  high  to  protect  them  from  the  drifting 
snows,  which  otherwise  would  break  down  the  limbs. 
This  system  affords  plenty  of  light  and  heat  among 
the  trees,  and  both  are  important  in  the  growing  of  the 
finest  fruit.  When  an  orchard  has  been  set  too  thickly, 
as  in  the  instance  given,  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  defi¬ 
nite  direction  for  thinning  out,  because  each  tree  may 
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need  different  treatment.  In  some  cases  there  may  be 
room  for  three  trees,  and  in  others  two  would  occupy 
the  space  fully  and  give  more  fruit.  Some  varieties 
need  less  space  than  others.  Again,  it  may  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  varieties,  i.  e.,  which  of  two  varieties  growing 
may  be  preferred.  If  it  is  a  Tetofsky,  for  instance, 
twice  as  many  can  be  grown  on  the  same  ground  as  of 
King,  so  it  is  a  question  that  should  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  before  tbe  work  of  renovating  is  undertaken. 

If  such  an  orchard  belonged  to  me  I  would  look  it 
over  carefully  and  determine  what  to  do.  In  doing  this 
I  would  mark  in  some  way  either  the  trees  to  be  re¬ 
moved  or  those  to  remain.  Having  determined  this,  a 
further  examination  may  show  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  remove  all  the  trees  the  same  year.  This  would,  for 
•averal  years  more,  give  one  more  bearing  trees,  and 
a  consequent  larger  profit  from  the  orchard.  As  soon 
as  the  condemned  trees  are  in  the  way  of  the  other 
trees,  so  as  to  exclude  the  sunshine,  I  would  cut  them 
out.  This  may  give  the  orchard  an  irregular  appear¬ 
ance,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  orchard 
is  grown  for  the  profit  there  is  in  it,  and  what  the 
owner  should  do  is  to  direct  his  work  in  such  a  way  as 
to  secure  the  most  assistance  from  nature.  Nature  is 
always  ready  to  help,  but  she  will  help  grow  the  mean¬ 
est  scrub  with  as  much  apparent  pleasure  as  the  most 
choice  fruit.  The  fruit  grower  as  well  as  the  farmer 
should  always  consider  this  in  giving  shape  to  his  plans. 

Apple  trees  that  “lock  horns”  will  not  give  the  best 
results  in  fruit,  because  the  limbs  running  together  will 
shut  out  the  sunlight,  and  the  best  apples  are  not  grown 
in  the  shade.  Land  is  cheap  in  Maine,  and  the  orchard 
with  40  to  50  trees  to  the  acre  will  be  more  profitable 
than  the  orchard  with  60  to  70  trees  as  I  have  some¬ 
times  seen  them.  Give  the  trees  plenty  of  room  and 
all  the  sunshine  they  may  be  able  to  use.  Thin  out  the 
limbs,  thin  out  the  trees  to  secure  it.  This  may  not  be 
true  in  this  instance,  but  many  trees  are  starving  for 
food,  and  one  has  no  right  to  expect  much  from  them, 
but  many  a  man  forgets  that  the  lack  of  care  is  the 
cause  of  many  failures  in  orcharding.  Having  pre¬ 
pared  the  trees  for  receiving  cultivation  by  giving  them 
an  abundance  of  light  and  sunshine,  the  next  great 
question  is  one  of  fertility — how  to  get  it.  Most  or¬ 
chards  in  Maine,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  being  starved, 
or  half  starved,  and  there  are  many  men  who  do  not 
seem  to  see  it.  The  remedy  for  this  condition  is  found 
in  cultivating  the  soil  and  applying  fertilizers.  There 
are  a  great  many  kinds  of  fertilizers,  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  determine  just  which  is  best,  but  if  one 
understands  that  fertilizers  must  be  supplied  in  some 
way  it  will  work  itself  out  in  the  most  practicable  way. 
The  owner  must  then  do  the  right  thing.  There  are 
great  opportunities  for  orcharding  in  Maine,  and  it  is 
passing  strange  that  so  many  people  do  not  see  the  main 
chance  till  the  gray  hairs  of  old  age  remind  them  that 
it  is  all  too  late.  During  the  four  years  preceding  1905 
one  man  in  Maine,  considerably  less  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  Portland,  set  out  1,000  Ben  Davis  apple 
trees.  These  were  given  good  care  and  in  1905  they 
produced  two  carloads  of  fruit,  for  which  the  owner 
received  $1,010.75  at  his  railroad  station.  There  are 
hundreds  of  other  instances,  but  this  is  enough  to  show 
that  conditions  are  favorable,  and  all  there  is  lacking 
is  the  man  to  do  such  things.  n.  h.  knowlton. 

Secretary  Maine  Pomological  Society. 


A  WOMAN’S  POULTRY  NOTES. 

The  sultry  dog  days  now  past  demanded  that  our 
chickens  be  given  extra  care  in  the  way  of  feed,  water 
and  ventilation,  in  order  that  they  should  receive  no  set¬ 
back  at  this  critical  period  of  a  pullet’s  career.  The 
April-hatched  ones  are  developing  very  fast ;  combs  are 
red  and  conspicuous  and  they  have  a  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  beginning  to  think  about  getting  ready  to  lay. 
Overcrowding  and  lack  of  air  are  conditions  to  be 
strictly  avoided,  if  we  work  for  best  results.  If  a 
house  is  used  for  sleeping  quarters,  it  should  be  as 
open  as  possible,  and  they  are  perfectly  comfortable  in 
the  trees.  If  new  houses  are  to  be  built,  they  should 
be  well  under  way  in  season,  so  that  they  may  have 
time  to  dry  out,  as  the  early-hatched  pullets  should  be 
settled  in  permanent  quarters  not  later  than  the  latter 
part  of  September,  and,  as  we  once  learned,  by  bitter 
experience,  damp,  tight  houses  are  very  productive  of 
colds  and  roup.  Plenty  of  shade  is  also  an  urgent 
necessity  during  hot  days,  and  chickens  appreciate  cool 
drinking  water  as  much  as  people  do ;  therefore,  let  us 
keep  the  dishes  in  the  shade,  and  refill  often  enough  to 
have  the  water  fresh  and  pure. 

A  correspondent  asks:  Just  how  do  you  make  mash, 
and  how  much  do  you  feed  at  once?  Well,  there  are 
ways  and  ways;  some  good,  others  very  poor,  and 
some  chicks  will  eat  more  than  others.  Perhaps  my 
way  is  just  medium,  and  I  try  to  feed  just  what  will 
be  well  cleaned  up  from  one  meal  to  the  next.  When 
the  youngsters  are  about  10  days  old  I  commence  with 
mash  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  over  cornmeal  and 
a  little  beef  scrap,  stirring  until  it  is  swelled  and  wet 
all  through,  and  a  stiff,  partly  cooked  mass;  then  stir 


in  about  as  much  bran  and  middlings,  equal  parts,  as 
I  had  of  meal,  with  a  little  fine  charcoal.  This  makes 
a  well-flavored  dough,  but  is  more  trouble  than  my 
“standby”  mash,  which,  with  wheat  at  noon,  and 
cracked  corn  at  night,  forms  the  main  bill  of  fare  all 
Summer.  To  make  this  for  the  350  chicks  I  am  now 
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feeding,  it  takes  three  large  quarts  each  of  hran  and 
middlings,  two  quarts  cornmeal,  one  quart  heef  scrap 
(a  handful  of  salt  twice  a  week)  ;  any  table  scraps  avail¬ 
able.  Mix  all  together  dry,  then  add  about  10  quarts 
or  less  of  water  or  milk  and  mix  thoroughly.  I  use 
a  tin  washboiler  to  mix  in.  and  can  get  along  faster 
and  better  with  my  hand  than  with  a  paddle  or  spoon. 
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Distribute  it  by  pailfuls  to  each  brooder,  always  escort¬ 
ed,  from  place  to  place,  by  a  white  bodyguard,  some 
of  which  will  *probably  have  audacity  enough  to  fly 
to  my  shoulder  or  take  a  hide  on  the  edge  of  the  pail. 
The  chicks  are  healthy  and  happy  on  this  diet,  and  as 
they  have  unlimited  free  range  they  get  their  own 
green  food.  To  me  nothing  looks  more  cruel  than  to 
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s<te  poultry  confined  in  bare  yards,  looking  through 
that  relentless  wire  netting,  and  longing  for  the  green 
things  beyond  their  reach.  By  the  way.  three  old  tin 
boilers  constitute  a  large  part  of  my  outfit;  one,  with 
a  tight  cover,  is  used  to  keep  johnny  cake,  rolled  oats, 
or  other  special  feed  in;  another  is  used  for  carrying 
litter  to  and  from  the  brooders  on  cleaning  days.  As 
there  is  much  carrying  and  lifting  in  raising  a  large 


number  of  chicks,  a  not  very  strong  woman  is  glad  to 
use  the  lightest  utensils  consistent  with  the  work,  even 
if  they  are  not  handsome. 

We  have  lately  had  a  disastrous  experience  with 
crows.  We  had  trapped  the  rats  and  were  congratu¬ 
lating  ourselves  that  our  troubles  were  over  for  this 
year,  when  I  noticed  that  the  chickens  were  growing 
less  every  day.  I  saw  no  hawks  about;  heard  crows, 
but  thought  the  chicks  were  too  large  for  them  to 
catch,  so  paid  no  attention  to  their  cawings,  until 
finally,  in  the  midst  of  a  prolonged  jubilee,  we  investi¬ 
gated  and  found  a  chicken  large  enough  for  a  broiler 
being  devoured  by  several  young  crows,  who  had  doubt¬ 
less  received  it  (and  many  more)  from  their  tough 
old  parent.  We  put  poison  in  the  dead  broiler,  and  left 
it  to  bring  retribution  upon  its  slayer;  rigged  up  a 
scarecrow  man,  scattered  some  pieces  of  broken  mirror 
about,  and  the  crows  left  at  once,  having  taught  us 
that  they  are  no  respecters  of  age,  so  far  as  chickens 
are  concerned.  Truly,  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
poultry,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit.  , 

In  all  that  I  have  read  concerning  poultry  I  have 
seen  very  little  about  the  beauty  which  a  fine  flock 
adds  to  the  home.  They,  especially  the  white  ones,  cer¬ 
tainly  do  present  a  handsome  appearance  on  the  lawn, 
and  it  is  not  the  least  of  my  pleasures  to  have  passing 
strangers  stop  and  admire  them ;  even  the  very  prac¬ 
tical  young  man  who  drives  the  butcher’s  wagon,  says : 
“How  nice  your  chickens  look;  they  make  me  think  of 
a  flock  of  doves.”  Of  course  all  the  flowers  must  be 
guarded  by  netting — but  that  is  another  story. 

_  DELL  S.  PETRIE. 

A  NOVA  SCOTIA  HIRED  MAN. 

A  serious  charge  has  been  brought  against  me  through 
the  columns  of  your  valuable  paper  by  a  former  printer, 
and,  if  I  remember  correctly,  by  a  farmer's  daughter; 
viz.,  drunkenness,  as  I  have,  with  many  of  my  neighbors, 
worked  on  the  farms  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York, 
etc.  I  beg  leave,  most  emphatically,  to  deny  the  charge. 
Perhaps  many  of  your  readers  hardly  know  where  Nova 
Scotia  is,  or  that  we  do  any  farming  here.  Yes,  we 
farm  a  little.  On  the  street  on  which  I  live  three  years 
ago  there  were  raised  80,000  barrels  of  apples  (a  distance 
of  eight  miles),  while  other  sections  can  make  a  better 
showing.  This  would  embrace  about  55  to  60  farms, 
owned  and  occupied  by  as  many  farmers.  Said  farms 
cut  from  40  to  100  tons  hay  and  raise  from  50  to  1,000 
bushels  grain,  etc.  Yet  many  of  our  young  men,  and 
women  too,  start  for  the  States  in  the  Spring,  perhaps 
because  it  is  the  fashion.  When  a  lad  I  spent  one  Sum¬ 
mer  in  Massachusetts.  On  one  farm  the  owner  did  the 
drinking,  while  he  and  his  wife  did  the  fighting,  and  the 
hired  man  went  "scot  free.”  On  another  the  well  stood 
close  to  the  hired  man’s  room.  The  water  was  drawn 
over  a  high  wooden  pulley,  which  had  a  wonderful  loud 
squeak.  Said  squeak  started  precisely  at  4  A.  M.  and 
the  work  kept  up  until  eight  to  nine  P.  M.  This  seemed 
to  be  the  general  rule  on  all  the  farms  I  heard  of  at  that 
time  Perhaps  farmers  have  been  helped  more  by  labor- 
saving  machinery  than  any  other  class,  yet  methinks 
they  demand  more  hours  than  any  other. 

Since  my  first  trip  I  have  traveled  and  worked  one 
Summer  through  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and 
have  not  changed  my  opinion;  too  long  hours'  on  the 
farm.  Don’t  you  think,  Mr.  Editor,  you  worked  those 
two  one-legged  men  pretty  hard?  Again,  those  children, 
“A  Substitute  for  Hired  Help.”  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  they  would  get  disgusted  with  farm  life.  Again, 
when  the  “Farmer’s  Daughter”  takes  up  the  work  of 
mowing  machine  and  horse  rake,  she  is  out  of  her  place. 
There  is  a  good  deal  said  nowadays  of  “division  of 
labor.”  The  author  of  the  book,  “What  Can  a  Woman 
Do?”  never  placed  her -on  the  mowing  machine.  I  have 
always  thought  running  a  machine  pretty  particular  and 
trying  work,  to  say  nothing  of  cosmetics,  which  we 
farmers  do  not  care  for  our  wives  and  daughters  to 
handle.  Good  women  are  scarce,  and  should  not  be 
worn  out  in  that  way.  To  me  such  work  looks  as 
though  we  were  going  backward.  We  read  that  in 
Eden  our  forefathers  worked  together  in  rnaking  their 
clothes.  I  remember  a  true  story  my  mother  used  to 
tell  of  a  German  soldier  who  settled  about  150  years 
ago  in  Lewisburg  County.  His  wife  could  not  sew,  and 
while  he  made  her  clothes  she  did  the  chopping,  piling 
and  planting.  I  fear  while  the  high  school  miss  was  on 
the  machine  the  housework  was  neglected,  and  the  hired 
man  would  get  a  poor  dinner.  t.  e.  s. 

Central  Clarence,  N.  S. 

WHEAT  HARVEST  IN  KANSAS. 

The  picture  at  Fig.  310  shows  how  they  harvest 
wheat  in  Kansas.  This  picture  was  taken  on  July  1. 
One  of  our  reads,  O.  F.  Wilcox — the  man  on  the  stack — 
says  that  with  this  outfit  from  25  to  40  acres  were  put 
in  stack  each  day.  Those  who  have  never  seen  a  header 
at  work  will  see  the  plan  from  this  picture.  The  ma¬ 
chine  does  not  attempt  to  bind  the  grain  or  cut  it  close 
to  the  ground.  It  clips  off  the  heads  within  a  foot  or  so 
of  straw  and  delivers  them  into  the  racks  which  run 
alongside.  When  one  rack  is  filled  it  is  driven  to  the 
stack  and  unloaded,  while  another  rack  takes  its  place, 
thus  keeping  the  header  constantly  at  work.  As  will 
be  seen  the  horses  pull  behind  the  header.  The  knife 
attachment  is  much  the  same  as  that  on  a  binder,  only 
much  wider.  The  rod  delivers  the  heads  to  an  endless 
apron,  which  carries  them  up  and  drops  them  into  the 
rack.  In  California  on  some  of  the  larger  wheat 
ranches,  a  thrashing  attachment  is  carried  on  the  header. 
The  heads  are  delivered  to  the  thrasher  so  tnat  the 
machine  actually  works  through  the  standing  wheat, 
dropping  the  sacked  grain  and  straw  behind  it. 
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CELERY  ON  A  SWAMP  FARM. . 

Fertilizing  with  Soil  Richer  Than  Manure. 

Part  I. 

iwo  years  ago  I  told  about  the  celery  farm  of  A.  R. 
Niles  in  lioga  Co.,  Pa.  Last  Summer  I  visited  the 
farm  for  the  second  time  in  order  to  see  how  the  young 
celery  is  handled.  We  have  been  asked  to  tell  the  story 
again,  and  it  seems  a  good  time  to  do  so  after  Mr.  Gar- 
rahan  has  told  how  he  brought  up  his  run-down  farm. 
This  celery  farm  was  anything  but  "run  down.”  Plant 
food  from  the  bills  had  run  down  into  it,  until  some 
parts  of  the  soil  are  quite  as  rich  as  average  manure. 

It  must  be  understood  that  this  farm  is  located  in  a 
swamp.  It  is  a  long  narrow  valley,  with  high  hills 
rising  around  it  upon  all  sides  but  one.  In  old  times 
there  was  a  lake  or  pond  here — the  rain  which  fell  upon 
the  hills  draining  down  into  the  valley.  We  all  know 
what  happens  in  a  stagnant  pond.  A  dark-colored  sedi¬ 
ment  falls  at  the  bottom;  plants  grow  and  decay,  fish 
die — slowly  a  rich  deposit  forms.  What  there  was  of 
soluble  plant  food  in  the  bills  is  washed  down  into  the 
pond,  and  most  of  it  is  held  there.  We  know  of  cases 
where  small  ponds  have  been  drained,  the  bottom 
scraped  off,  and  the  refuse  carried  out  to  spread  over 
the  land.  1  his  swamp  in  Pennsylvania  followed  the 
history  of  many  a  “pocket”  of  rich  soil  tucked  among 
the  hills.  J  lie  pond  grew  until  it  overflowed  at  one 
end.  The  escaping  water  cut  a  deeper  and  deeper  chan¬ 
nel  until  the  entire  pond  was  drained.  The  bottom  of 
the  pond  remained — a  black,  sticky  mass  with  a  small 
stream  running  through  it.  As  years  went  by  coarse 
grass  and  plants  grew,  fell  down  and  decayed,  until  the 
bottom  of  the  old  pond  was  changed  into  what  we  call 
muck — a  rough  swamp. 

'1  here  are  many  of  these  swamps  and  old  pond  holes 
scattered  over  hilly  sections  of  country.  Like  this  one 
in  Pennsylvania,  they  are  nature’s  banks  in  which  the 
fertilizing  wastes  of  years  are  held  for  coming  genera¬ 
tions.  Nature  operates  like  some  shrewd  old  fathers 
who  realize  that  their  children  will  not  wisely  handle 
the  property  they  have  toiled  long  to  put  together.  So 
they  entail  it  or  tie  it  up  securely  in  forms  which  can¬ 
not  well  be  squandered.  'I  he  children  live  on  the  in¬ 
terest,  but  cannot  touch  the  principal.  That  is  about 
what  happens  in  one  of  these  swamps.  Some  of  the 
soil  will  show  by  analysis  that  it  contains  as  much  nitro¬ 
gen  as  manure  and  yet  nothing  of  value  grows  there. 
Put  manure  on  the  soil  which  rises  above  the  swamp, 
and  choice  grasses  will  come  in,  while  in  the  swamp 
itself  only  coarse  rushes  will  grow.  Nature  has  saved 
that  plant  food  by  turning  it  into  sour  insoluble  com¬ 
pounds  that  will  neither  nourish  crops  nor  dissolve 
away.  This  will  explain  why  some  farmers  have  been 
disappointed  in  the  use  of  swamp  muck.  They  have 
hauled  it  out  and  spread  it  raw,  like  manure,  with  poor 
rcsults,  while  crops  planted  in  the  undrained  swamp 
failed.  Yet,  when  they  composted  the  muck  with  wood 
ashes  or  used  ashes  in  the  drained  swamp  they  had  fair 
returns. 

When  Mr.  Niles  started 
at  the  upper  end  of  this 
swamp  the  land  was  so 
rough  and  sour  that  some 
of  it  sold  for  less  than  $10 
per  acre.  It  will  seem  like 
a  fairy  tale  to  many,  but 
after  fitting,  clearing  and 
fertilizing,  some  of  this 
very  land  produced  over 
$500  worth  of  celery  per 
acre.  One  acre  after  two 
years  gave  $900  worth  of 
lettuce.  I  would  not  give 
these  figures  if  I  did  not 
feel  sure  they  arc  accurate. 

I  shall  try  to  tell  how  the 
land  was  handled,  though 
1  know  how  hard  it  is  to 
make  such  things  clear  on 
paper  and  not  lead  people 
astray. 

While  the  original  cost 
of  this  swamp  land  was  low,  the  cost  of  fitting  it  for 
a  crop  was  from  five  to  If)  times  as  much.  It  must  be 
cleaned  and  grubbed  over,  and  ditched  thoroughly.  As 
it  stands  one  great  trouble  with  swamp  land  is  that  it 
holds  too  much  water.  Such  land  is  usually  nearly 
level,  and  big  open  ditches  are  needed  to  take  off  the 
water.  In  this  Pennsylvania  valley  the  ditches  look 
almost  like  a  network  of  small  canals.  Even  at  its  best 
the  soil  in  many  parts  of  the  valley  is  such  that  the 
horses  must  wear  broad  pieces  of  wood  or  steel  on  their 
feet  to  prevent  their  plunging  in  to  their  knees.  This 
moisture,  properly  controlled,  is  ideal  for  celery  or  let¬ 
tuce,  which  are  thirsty  crops. 

When  it  came  to  fertilizing  the  celery  crop  Mr.  Niles 
faced  a  hard  problem.  It  was  evident  from  results  in 
other  parts  of  the  valley  that  the  soil  as  it  stood  would 
not  produce  good  celery.  In  some  cases  fair  celery 


crops  were  being  grown  by  the  use  of  kainit  or  muriate 
of  potash,  while  in  others  these  potash  salts  with  a  low- 
grade  phosphate  were  used.  In  the  swampy  districts 
near  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  stable  manure  is  largely  used, 
but  there  being  no  available  supply  near  at  hand,  and 
the  great  .cost  of  labor  in  handling  it,  put  it  out  of  the 
question.  To  provide  the  amount  of  manure  used  in 
Michigan  would  cost  $45  per  acre  at  the  lowest  calcu¬ 
lation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  hauling  and  spread¬ 
ing  it,  which,  in  this  soft  soil,  would  cost  nearly  as 
much  more.  In  considering  this  use  of  manure  two 
things  were  most  important — what  did  the  manure  add 
to  the  soil  and  what  did  the  soil  contain?  Average 
analyses  of  several  swamp  soils  in  the  West  show  the 
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following  for  the  top  soil.  For  comparison  the  analysis 
of  average  stable  manure  is  added : 

rounds  in  one  ton. 

Nitrogen.  Plios.  acid.  Potash. 


Swamp  muck .  64  9  2 

Stable  manure .  in  6  13 


Is  there  not  some  mistake  about  these  figures?  Can 
it  be  possible  that  a  ton  of  swamp  muck  contains  64 
pounds  of  nitrogen?  That  is  more  than  we  buy  in  a 
three-per-cent  fertilizer !  The  figures  appear  to  be 
strictly  true;  they  are  taken  from  an  Indiana  bulletin. 
Yet  as  we  have  pointed  out,  if  any  farmer  were  to  try 
to  substitute  swamp  muck  for  the  fertilizer  he  would 
make  a  bad  failure,  because  the  nitrogen  in  the  muck 
is  not  ready  for  use.  It  will  at  once  be  asked  why  there 
is  so  little  potash  in  this  muck  with  so  much  nitrogen 
and  a  fair  supply  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  Illinois  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  explains  this  by  saying  that  the  muck- 
or  peat  in  the  swamp  is  largely  partly  decayed  sphagnum 
moss.  When  this  moss  decays  the  nitrogen  in  particr 
ular  and  the  phosphoric  acid  partly  so  are  held  in  an 
insoluble  form.  On  the  other  hand,  the  potash,  when 


such  decay  occurs,  becomes  more  soluble  and  is  washed 
out.  Thus  we  see  that  the  soil  itself  is  rich  in  nitro¬ 
gen,  lacking  in  phosphoric  acid,  and  very  deficient  in 
potash.  h.  w.  c. 


TRUTH  ABOUT  GINSENG  CULTURE. 

Scattered  throughout  southern  central  New  York  and 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  are  a  considerable  number 
of  ginseng  plantations  of  greater  or  less  size.  I  re¬ 
cently  visited  three  of  these,  one  of  which  represents  an 
investment  of  several  thousand  dollars.  These  beds 
have  now  been  planted  four  or  five  years,  and  the  grow¬ 
ers  are  just  beginning  to  get  returns  in  the  form  of 
salable  roots  and  seed,  and  are  now  able  to  tell  some¬ 
thing  definite  of  their  prospects.  Before  telling  of  the 
present  condition  of  these  plantations,  it  may  be  well 


to  give  a  short  description  of  the  way  in  which  a  gin¬ 
seng  plantation  is  started.  First,  shade  must  be  pro¬ 
vided.  I  his  is  usually  obtained  by  placing  laths  approx¬ 
imately  two  inches  wide  one  or  one  and  one-half  inch 
apart,  supporting  these  on  posts  high  enough  so  that  one 
may  walk  under  the  covering.  The  roots  are  planted 
in  beds  four  to  six  feet  wide,  of  any  convenient  length, 
with  paths  about  18  inches  wide  between  them.  To 
make  conditions  as  nearly  natural  as  possible,  from  two 
to  three  inches  of  leaf  mold  from  the  forest  is  placed  on 
the  surface  of  the  bed.  The  plants  may  be  started  either 
from  seed  or  by  transplanting  young  wild  roots  from  the 
forest.  In  the  smaller  plantations  the  initial  cost  for 
the  covering  and  beds  may  be  but  a  small  cash  outlay, 
the  main  cost  being  the  time  required ;  the  plants  and 
seed  may  be  found  wild  in  the  woods.  In  the  larger 
establishments,  however,  there  is  a  very  heavy  expense 
incurred  for  the  covering,  beds  and  plants.  The  first 
plantation  which  I  visited  was  perhaps  one-eighth  of  an 
acre  in  extent,  only  one-half  of  which  was  occupied  by 
planted  beds.  When  F  was  there,  August  22,  I  found 
that  all  of  the  beds  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  with 
weeds.  Late  in  June  a  disease  had  attacked  the  tops  of 
the  plants,  and  not  a  green  ginseng  leaf  remained.  The 
roots  still  seemed  healthy,  and  as  nearly  all  had  formed 
buds  for  next  year’s  stalks,  it  is  probable  that  growl  h 
will  be  resumed  again  next  Spring  as  usual.  But  as  all 
of  this  year’s  seed  crop  had  been  destroyed,  as  well  as  a 
large  proportion  of  the  root  growth,  the  owners  were 
entirely  discouraged.  They  had  made  their  first  sale  last 
year,  having  sold  enough  ginseng  roots  at  $5  a  pound 
to  make  a  total  of  $57.  I  bis  Fall  they  will  dig  and  sell 
what  roots  remain,  and  will  use  the  ginseng  enclosure 
for  a  place  to  raise  poultry. 

The  third  plantation  which  1  visited  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  this  part  of  the  State.  There  are  three  en¬ 
closures,  the  largest  of  which  occupies  nearly  one  acre 
of  ground,  and  represents  an  investment  of.  $5,000.  The 
ginseng  plants  here  had  also  been  destroyed  by  “the 
blight”  late  in  June.  Although  this  caused  a  loss  of  all 
the  seed  crop  and  of  a  part  of  the  season’s  root  growth, 
the  owner  now  expects  that  a  healthy  growth  will  be 
renewed  next  Spring,  and  hopes  that  the  disease  will  be 
less  severe  in  its  attack  next  year.  Last  Fall  100  pounds 
of  dried  roots  were  harvested  from  some  of  the  older 
beds,  which  must  have  sold  for  at  least  $500.  This  Sum¬ 
mer  six  of  the  beds  were  dug  up  and  a  yield  of  250 
pounds  of  green  roots  were  obtained,  which  is  equivalent 
to  about  75  or  80  pounds  of  dried  roots.  As  there  are 
approximately  75  beds  in  this  enclosure,  an  estimate  may 
be  made  of  the  total  number  of  pounds  of  dried  ginseng 
roots  which  should  be  harvested  when  all  of  the  plants 
have  reached  an  age  of  five  years.  It  may  be  stated  here 
that  the  growth  of  ginseng  under  cultivation  is  much 
more  rapid,  and  much  larger  roots  are  obtained  than  is 
usual  under  natural  conditions. 

In  regard  to  the  future  of  the  ginseng  industry,  there 
are  several  factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Three 
or  four  years  ago,  when  large  plantings  were  being  made, 

the  greatest  profit  from  a 
mature  ginseng  bed  was 
derived  from  the  sale  of 
seed,  which  sold  for  one 
cent  each,  or  about  $80  per 
pound.  In  establishing  the 
large  plantation  described 
the  owner  purchased  at 
one  time  20  pounds  of  seed 
at  $80  per  pound.  At  the 
present  time,  when  many 
of  the  ginseng  plantations 
established  a  few  years  ago 
are  producing  seed,  and 
the  demand  for  it  has  de¬ 
creased,  the  seed  sells  for 
a  much  less  price  than  for¬ 
merly,  and  is  evidently  not 
now  a  large  source  of 
profit.  As  large  quantities 
of  the  cultivated  roots  are 
now  being  sold  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  dealers  are  discrim¬ 
inating  against  them  in 
favor  of  the  wild  roots  and  it  seems  likely  that  the 
price,  which  is  lower  than  two  years  ago,  may  decline 
still  more.  Ginseng  is  not  used  to  any  extent  for  medic¬ 
inal  purposes  in  this  country,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be;  the 
only  demand  is  from  China.  It  seems  certain  that  the 
time  of  very  large  profits  from  ginseng  has  passed. 
Where  proper  care  has  been  given  in  planting,  weeding, 
etc .  as  has  been  done  at  the  large  plantation  described 
in  this  article,  unless  a  very  great  decline  in  the  price  of 
roots  occurs,  or  the  plants  are  destroyed  by  disease,  it  is 
probable  than  the  money  invested  may  be  in  a  few  years 
recovered  by  the  sale  of  roots.  And  as  the  beds  may  be 
immediately  planted  again,  and  the  lath  covering  should 
last  for  a  number  of  years,  a  fair  income  may  be  realized. 
But  when  considering  the  advisability  of  establishing  a 
plantation,  the  uncertainty  involved  in  regard  to  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  root,  the  probable  increase  in  supply,  and 
the  risks  involved  from  disease  and  other  causes  makes 
such  an  undertaking  rather  hazardous,  w.  m.  evans. 

Pennsylvania. 


HEADING  OUTFIT  IN  A  KANSAS  WHEAT  FIELD.  Fig.  310. 
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FUMIGATION  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 
Wh3t  the  Nurserymen  Say. 

What  are  your  conclusions  regarding  fumi¬ 
gation?  Do  you  consider  it  a  necessity? 
Does  it  appear  to  destroy  all  insects?  Do 
you  know  of  cases  where  it  has  injured  trees? 

We  do  not  know  that  we  have  ever  fumt- 
gated  stock  known  to  have  scale  on  it.  If 
we  ever  should  discover  a  tree  with  scale 
on  it,  we  would  throw  it  in  the  brush  heap. 
We  have  fumigated  peach  trees  double 
strength  to  see  if  it  would  in  any  way  injure 
the  growth  of  same,  have  afterward  planted 
them  and  they  have  grown  all  right.  We 
practice  fumigation  of  our  stock  before  send¬ 
ing  out  because  many  of  our  patrons  demand 
It.  h.  s.  WILEY. 

New  York. 

We  have  fumigated  for  two  years,  and 
have  never  known  any  injury  to  the  trees 
from  doing  this.  We  think  it  kills  most  of 
the  insects  on  the  trees  but  not  entirely, 
perhaps.  It  makes  but  little  difference  how¬ 
ever,  whether  trees  are  fumigated  or  not. 
Sending  trees  out  into  a  section  infested, 
as  almost  all  sections  are  now,  would  be 
like  sending  a  well  person  Into  a  smallpox 
district,  either  case  would  be  unsafe. 

Connecticut.  edwin  hoyt. 

Regarding  the  fumigation  of  nursery  stock 
with  cyanide,  we  think,  if  it  is  properly 
done,  it  will  destroy  insects  of  every  kind, 
and  that  it  is  the  most  effectual  method  of 
cleaning  up  nursery  stock,  that  is  infested 
in  any  way  with  scale,  that  we  know  of. 
Certain  States  require  us  to  fumigate  before 
shipping,  which  is  done  by  using  the  formula 
prescribed  by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 
We  also  fumigate  all  shipments  when  re¬ 
quested  by  customers.  We  do  not  know  that 
any  of  our  stock  has  ever  lteen  injured  in 
fumigating,  but  are  inclined  to  believe,  from 
what  some  of  our  customers  have  said,  that 
in  shipping  to  Canada,  stock  has  l>een  un¬ 
necessarily  exposed  or  else  hurt  in  fumigat¬ 
ing,  by  the  Canadian  Government., 

Ohio.  THE  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

We  have  heen  fumigating  our  stock  for  the 
past  five  years,  and  expect  to  continue  for 
the  reason  that  stock  thoroughly  treated  has 
proved  to  be  entirely  free  from  scale  for 
two  to  three  years,  unless  planted  alongside 
of  an  infested  orchard.  It  saves  the  spray¬ 
ing  expense  for  two  to  three  years,  which 
is  quite  an  item  to  the  planter,  but  as  the 
scale  is  nearly  all  over  the  country  It  Is 
best  to  spray  after  the  second  year.  It  is 
seldom  that  any  damage  is  done  by  fumiga¬ 
ting  good  matured  stock.  We  have  damaged 
some  young  tender  stock  by  using  the  same 
strong  dose  as  for  larger  matured  stock. 
We  are  honest  believers  in  fumigating,  and 
shall  continue  It  with  all  we  plant  for  our 
own  orchards  and  what  we  sell,  unless  re¬ 
quested  by  our  customers  not  to  do  so. 

Delaware.  d.  s.  myer  &  son. 

We  have  tried  trees  that  have  been  badly 
infested  with  scale  and  Woolly  aphis,  and 
fumigated  them  and  killed  l>oth.  We  have 
experimented  with  the  gas  with  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  I  lie  damage  it  does  to  trees, 
if  any.  We  find  that  apples,  fumigated  early 
in  the  Fall,  l>el'oro  fully  ripened,  and  given 
the  full  dose  for  the  full  length  of  time  as 
prescribed,  will  be  damaged  at  the  roots 
very  much.  It  does  not  seem  to  affect  the 
tops  but  a  trifle,  but  we  would  advise  cau¬ 
tion  in  fumigation  during  the  early  Pall 
months.  It  is  not  so  much  the  size  of  the 
dose  as  it  is  the  time  the  trees  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  fumigation  ;  two  hours  with  a 
half  dose  will  kill  worse  than  a  double  dose 
with  only  one  hour’s  use.  We  do  advise  the 
fumigation  of  nursery  stock  but  with  a  great 
deal  of  caution  as  to  the  conditions.  It 
saves  the  planter  one  year  of  spraying. 

New  Jersey.  jos.  ti.  rlack,  son  &  co. 

We  built  two  fumigating  houses  several 
years  ago,  and  since  that  time  have  fumi¬ 
gated  all  nursery  stock  for  shipment  out¬ 
side  of  this  State,  and  upon  request,  of  cus¬ 
tomers  have  fumigated  the  stock  for  ship¬ 
ment  inside  the  State.  We  also  fumigate  all 
seedlings,  buds  and  scions  purchased  by  us 
if  they  have  not  been  previously  fumigated. 
In  our  opinion  fumigation  is  very  effective, 
and  is  an  almost  absolute  guarantee  that 
there  Is  no  living  scale  or  insects  on  the 
tree  thus  treated,  but  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  we  think  that  it  works  injury  to  the 
trees.  We  have  noticed  the  bad  effects  of 
fumigating  peach  trees  in  particular,  and 
think  that,  they  are  more  liable  to  be  injured 
than  other  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  As  a  pre¬ 
ventive  of  the  spreading  of  San  Jose  scale 
and  other  injurious  Insects  we  believe  it  is 
the  most  effective  at  the  present  time. 

Michigan.  west  Michigan  nurseries. 

Personally  I  would  not  care  to  plant 
fumigated  nursery  stock.  I  am  speaking 
from  experience,  as  I  am  interested  in  about 
450  acres  of  nursery  stock,  that  is,  apple, 
peach  and  pear  orchards.  One  lot  of  nursery 
stock  may  be  fumigated  properly  and  when 
planted  make  a  good  growth,  while  another 
lot  might  be  a  total  failure,  and  the  planter 
would  not  be  any  the  wiser  until  after  the 
trees  had  been  set  out  some  time  and  then 
they  would  begin  to  die,  or  perhaps  they 
would  never  start  at  all.  This  would  be  a 
great  disappointment  to  the  planter,  and  the 
nurseryman  would  be  blamed  for  careless¬ 


ness.  I  have  one  buyer  who  is  a  large  grower 
of  apples  and  pears,  and  he  does  not  want 
a  fumigated  tree  if  it  is  possible  to  get 
others.  This  is  from  my  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  and  I  could  cite  other  Instances.  All 
fruit  trees  will  have  to  be  sprayed ;  per¬ 
haps  some  parts  of  the  country  will  not 
be  affected  with  the  scale,  but  they  will  be 
more  or  less  affected  in  a  few  years;  there¬ 
fore,  when  if  is  necessary  to  spray  for  the 
scale,  what  is  the  use  to  fumigate  the  stock, 
when  it  is  detrimental? 

New  Jersey.  Arthur  j.  coli.ins. 

After  a  number  of  years'  careful  use  and 
testing  we  consider  the  fumigation  of  nursery 
stock  with  hydro-cyanic  acid  gas  to  lie  prac¬ 
tically  useless  so  far  as  a  large  number  of 
insect  pests,  particularly  those  which  re¬ 
produce  through  the  medium  of  eggs,  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Nursery  stock  infested  with  San 
Jos 6  scale  it  is  probably  all  right  to  fumi 
gate,  though  we  have  heen  told  by  careful 
investigators  that  in  a  large  majority  ot 
cases  a  few  scale  go  through  the  fumigation 
alive.  We  cannot:  say  as  to  this  personally, 
as  we  have  had  no  nursery  experience  with 
that  insect.  We  do  not  by  any  means  con¬ 
sider  fumigation  a  necessity,  and  in  our  opin¬ 
ion  it  should  he  used  only  for  a  specific 
insect,  and  where  stock  is  known  to  be 
infested.  We  believe  that  fumigation  just 
on  general  principles  docs  more  harm  than 
good,  for  certainly  many  trees  have  been  in¬ 
jured  by  its  use;  injury  to  nursery  stock 
with  fumigation  is  far  more  frequent  than 
is  generally  supposed,  and  fumigation  is  not 
the  panacea  for  all  evils  in  the  insect  line, 
as  some  authorities  would  lead  the  public  to 
believe.  In  dealing  with  insects,  no  one 
remedy  can  be  used  for  all  of  them.  Several 
State  laws  which  require  the  fumigation  of 
all  nursery  stock  are  about  as  reasonable  as 
would  be  the  dosing  with  cod  liver  oil  of 
every  man.  woman  or  child  that  travels  from 
one  State  to  another;  however,  the  fact  of 
trees  having  been  fumigated  will  probably 
render  easier  in  their  minds  some  purchasers 
of  nursery  stock  who  have  not  yet  learned 
that  possibly  more  harm  than  good  will  be 
the  result.  We  will  continue  to  fumigate 
all  shipments  going  to  States  requiring  It, 
and  also  will  fumigate,  without  charge,  the 
orders  of  all  customers  who  desire  it,  but  in 
planting  trees  in  those  orchards  in  which  we 
are  personally  interested,  they  will  be  planted 
without  fumigation.  stark  bros. 

Missouri. 

HOME  KEEPING  OF  APPLES. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
are  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances..  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


LIBERAL  OFFER 

Will  nenrl  on  30  <lav»  trial  100  lb.  ko£,  about  13  Ballons  Takanap, 
price  *4 AO,  which  kills  SAN  JOSS,  SCALE  and  INSECTS.  Can 
also  be  used  for  Creameries,  Dairies  and  Household. 

THAYEK-HOVEY  SOAP  CO.,  Darby,  Pa. 


APPLE  BARRELS 

prompt  shipment.  R. 


Three  factories.  Capacity 
10,000  per  day.  Low  price, 
GILLIES,  Medina.  N.  Y. 


GREAT  INVENTION!  STRA  W  BERRIES^ 

Ten  hills  in  a  minute.  Address, 

I>.  W.  MARRIN,  Canastota,  New  York. 


mm 

SEED  FROM  UTAH.  Hi*  Dryland 

.  and  Ih  free  from  all  obnoxious  weed  seeds.  Shall 
l  we  send  you  h  sample  ami  price  of  our  new  crop? 

BLACKMAN  Sc  GRIFFIN  CO.,  Ogden,  Utah 

FOR  SALE 

JOSEPH  E. 

-Crimson  Clover  .Seed,  $4.50  perbu. 
Timothy  Seed  $1.75  and  $2  per  bu. 

HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 

A  FULL  CROP  IMTifffiESJTafS 

Fait  List.  Over  100  varieties. 

KEVITT  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  New  Jersey. 

TREES  ARE  FAMOUS 

‘wherever  planted;  are  planted 
.„  ’everywhere  trees  are  grown.  Free 
_  Catalog  of  superb  fruits— Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc.-StarkBro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


APPLE  TREES, 

Nothing  But  Apple  Trees. 
The  Safest  and  BEST  Apple 
Trees  in  the  World. 


We  offer  nearly  100,000  thrifty  one  and 
two  year  old  apple  trees,  all  bred  from 
selected  bearing  parents.  Every  tree 
our  own  growing. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL, 
Apple  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Trees  Worth 
Planting 

Bred  up  strong,  smooth, 
healthy,  strong  rooted.  Not 
ordinary  trees,  but  finest 
that  can  be  grown.  Try 


HARRISON’S 

NURSERY 


stock.  Planting  the  choicest  pays  in  the  long 
run.  Our  prices  no  higher  than  you  pay  for 
average  trees.  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Shade 
Trees — Grapes,  Strawberries,  etc.  Over  1,000 
acres.  Write  for  fall  of  1906  catalogue  today. 

^JARRISON^ilJRSERIESJBo^9^ERUN^^ 


GATHER  VEGETABLES 

In  our  VENTILATED  BUSHEL  CRATES. 
Thoj  SET.  one-third  time.  Strong,  dur.ble, 

cheep.  5c  andllceech,dl«cotmt«onquent!tic>. 

Writ*  today  for  FREE  Illuitreted  booklet. 

Geneva  Cooperage  Co., Box  20,  Geneva  0, 


PRES.  WILDER  CURRANT  BUSHES 

One  and  two  years  old  for  sale.  Fine  stock.  Cheap, 

VALIKY  VIEW  FRUIT  FARM, 

C.G.  Velie  &  Son,  Props.  Marlborough,  N.  Y. 


450,000  TREES 

MOO  varieties.  Also  Crapes, Small  Fruits  etc.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 

10c.  Peso,  price  list  free.  Lewis  Itoes.h,  Fredonio,  N.  Y. 


SEND  TO  JONES 


The  Wheat  Grower,  foi 
price  list  new  REI>  WAVE 
WHEAT.  BATAVIA,  N.  Y.,  formerly  LK  ROY. 


FERTILIZER  LIMEY'S 

WALTON  QUAKRIKS,  Harrisburg,  Fa. 


COD  C  A  I  C—  Egyptian  onion  sets  for  fall  plant- 
rUVl  whLC  ing.  SEi.H0  per  bushel  of  40  pounds, 
f.o.i).,  cars  here.  These  sets  are  thoroughly  cleaned, 
just  right  size  and  sure  to  please.  Cash  with  order. 
BECKHAM  BROS.,  U.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Norwich, Conn. 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 
FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

We  are  offering  this  fall  for  the  first  time 
Jacob  Moore’s  NEW  DIPLOMA  currant, 

largest  and  most  productive  of  all  red  currants. 


I  have  no  trouble  to  keep,  and  have  green 
apples  the  year  ’round  with  my  .‘57  different 
kinds  of  apples.  If  you  want  apples  to 
keep  you  must  not  let  them  got  too  ripe, 
nor  pick  them  too  green ;  you  must  handle 
them  so  as  not  to  bruise  then,  nor  let  them 
get  so  ripe  that  they  are  soft.  I  pick  and 
put  them  in  the  barrels,  head  them  up,  draw 
to  the  buildings  as  soon  as  1  can ;  never 
leave  t  hem  in  the  orchard ;  leave  them  out 
in  tlie  buildings  iiniil  it  freezes  hard  out¬ 
side,  then  store'  them  in  cellar.  Keep  there 
so  cold  that  ice  will  be  on  a  pail  of  water 
where  you  keep  them ;  if  kept  cold  I  have 
had  Winter  apples  until  Fall,  when  the  same 
kinds  were  ripe  again.  a.  m.  l. 

’Albany,  N.  Y. 

As  my  apples  are  picked  in  October  they 
are  wheeled  to  the  house  cellar  and  put  In 
bins  t>  x  (>  feet  and  three  feet  deep,  the  floor 
resting  on  5  x  4-inch  joist,  and  the  bin 
separated  six  or  eight  inches  from  the  wall 
In  allow  cats  to  pass  around  ii  and  keep 
rats  from  gnawing  holes  into  the  bins.  Some 
arc  kept  in  three-bushel  boxes  and  one  bushel 
boxes,  piled  one  on  top  of  the  others  a 
good  distance  from  the  cellar  wall.  My  cellar 
lias  three  small  windows  on  the  north  side, 
and  two  small  windows  and  a  bulkhead  and 
stairs  on  the  south  side.  Until  cool  enough 
these  windows  are  left  open  nights  and  cold 
days,  until  t lie  thermometer  in  the  cellar 
falls  to  32  degrees  and  the  whole  contents 
of  the  cellar  are  sufficiently  cooled  so  that 
the  mercury  will  not  rise  much  if  the  cellar 
is  closed  up;  then  bank  warmly,  and  close 
all  windows  and  the  bulkhead.  I  keep  close 
watch  of  the  thermometer  in  the  cellar,  and 
keep  ihe  temperature  as  near  32  degrees  as 
possible  all  Winter,  and  apples  have  rotted 
hut  very  little  with  me  the  past  two  Winters. 
In  March  or  April  the  apples  are  taken  from 
Ihe  bins  and  boxes  and  carefully  sorted  into 
No.  1  and  No.  2.  and  taken  to  market  in 
bushel  boxes  and  sold.  Last  Winter  we  had 
so  much  very  warm  weather  that  it  was 
difficult  to  keep  the  mercury  dowu,  but  the 
temperature  did  not  rise  higher  than  38  de¬ 
grees  in  the  longest  warm  spell,  when  the 
frost  all  came  out  of  the  fields.  On  cold 
nights  leaving  file  bulkhead  open  the  mer¬ 
cury  can  be  lowered.  Two  years  ago  the 
weather  was  so  extremely  and  steadily  cold, 
with  no  fire  in  the  lower  tenement  of  my 
house  the  mercury  did  a  few  times  drop  to 
31.  when  I  put  a  small  oil  stove  in  the 
cellar  a  few  nights,  hut  experts  at  our  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association  assured 
me  that,  apples  would  take  no  harm  with 
mercury  at  31.  Potatoes  in  bushel  boxes, 
covered  with  lime  or  coal  ashes,  were  not 
impaired  in  their  germinating  qualities,  while 
potatoes  purchased  at  our  local  seed  store, 
had  been  nearly  ruined  by  cold,  probably  in 
transportation  from  Aroostock,  Maine. 

Massachusetts.  s.  h.  n. 


NURSERY  STOCK. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES,  BERRY  PLANTS, 

and  General  Nursery  Stock.  Catalogue  Free. 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


We  offer  APPLE,  PLUM  and  CHERRY  trees 
at  special  low  prices  if  ordered  between  now  and 
October  15th.  We  have  a  surplus  of  large  size 

SUGAR  and  SILVER  MAPLES,  AMERICAN 
WEEPING  ELM,  also  CAROLINA  POPLAR  and 
LOMBARDY  POPLARS  in  all  sizes. 

Catalogue  mid  Fruit  Magazine  mailed  free  on  application. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  FALL 
PLANTING 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus.  Narcissus,  Lilies.  &c. 
Ouk  New  Bui.b  Catalogue  is  sent  free.  It  tells 
all  about  the  best  bulbs,  also  seasonable  seeds  and 
plants,  including  our  celebrated  grass  mix¬ 


ture  for  tlie  lawn  and 
pleasure  ground. 


HEIMRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TREES 


C  nep  I A  A  CDCIRUT  DA  in  Apple.  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  aim  Carolina 
rCIt  IvJvJq  rnCIUni  mill  Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 
Allkiudsof  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Rememberwe  beat  all  other  reliable 
Nurseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Wholesale  Factory  Prices 

on  all  Farm  Utensils,  Vehicles  and  Everything  Else  Meeded  for  the 
Farm  and  Home.  Jt  Larger  Line  of  Labor  and  Money  Saving 


Specialties  for  Stockmen  and  Others  than  was  ever  before  shown 
tw,.,,  origin*  Mm,  in  any  Catalogue.  JHl  sold  direct 
f^m  the  Factory  to  You,  by  the  big 

KALAMAZOO 

SUPPLY  HOUSE 


Fe*d  Cutter* 
tfu  kind's  aizes 
and  price* 


$1.90 


Corn  Sheller* 
complete.  an 
shown,  only 

$4.85 

Without  fan 
or  food  tab.e 
only 

$4.40 


Saw  Pram*,  complete 
like  out, withoutaaw, 
$10.20 

Cast-iron 
Tank  Heater 
only 

$4.65 

Weight, 

150  lb,. 


1 5  style,,  also  Drag 
Hatting  Machine! 


Cider  Hill 
aeity 
per  day, 

°°br$7.75 

$  other  sizes. 


Sprayer* 
for  San  Jone 
Seale,  ete.,  the 
very  beat,  at 
lowest  prices 


CASH  SUPPLY  &  WIFG.  CO., 


If  you  have  not  already  sent  for  our  new  400-page 
catalogue  send  for  It  today  before  you  order  another 
thing  anywhere  for  Fall  or  Winter.  It  shows  a  com¬ 
plete  ltueof  high  grade  Implements,  farm  specialties, 
dairy  and  poultry  goods,  vehicles,  harness,  furniture, 
stoves  and  miscellaneous  household  articles,  all  ac¬ 
curately  Illustrated  and  described  and  all  sold  direct 
from  the  factory  at  the  very  lowest  wholesale  prices 
on  a  binding  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  T  bis  catalogue  will  positively 
save  you  money  If  you  are  going  to  buy  anything  at  all 
In  our  I  (tie  of  goods,  for  the  famous  KA  LAM  A  ZOO 
SUPPLY  HOUSE  never  takes  a  back  seat  for  any¬ 
one  tn  the  matter  of  high  quality  and  low  prices. 
Operating  at  comparatively  small  expense  and  ship¬ 
ping  direct  from  the  factory,  we  are  enabled  to  sell 
everything  at  the  very  rock-bottom  price.  If  you 
think  perhaps  we  are  exaggerating  when  we  say  that, 
just  compare  our  good*  and  prices  with  tlie 
goods  and  prices  of  any  other  mail-order 
house  in  tlie  world.  You  will  know  then  why  we 
say  we  are  entitled  to  your  patronage.  If  there  Is 
anything  you  need  for  the  farm  or  home  this  Fall  or 
Winter  you  will  find  tt  In  our  catalogue,  in  many 
kinds  and  styles  and  prices,  and  all  of  guaran¬ 
teed  quality.  Send  for  this  catalogue  and  we  will 
mall  it,  postage  paid,  at  once.  This  does  not  put  you 
under  any  obligations.  We  want  you  to  have  the 
catalogue.  Address 

661  Lawrence  Square,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


Don’t  Neglect  66 
Fall  Spraying 


SCALECIDE 


99  F all  Spray¬ 
ing  is  Best 


WILL  POSITIVELY 
DESTROY 


SAN  JOSE,  COTTONY  MAPLE  SCALE,  PEAR  PSYLLA,  Etc. 

Without  Injury  to  the  Trees.  Samples,  Prices  ami  Endorsement  of  Experiment  Stations  on  Application. 

G-.  ra.jSLTT  CO.,  Dept.  A,  11  Broadway,  WEW  YOB.K  CITY. 
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T1IE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


CEMENT  POSTS  FOR  WIRE. 

I  have  been  thinking  that  the  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  might  be  interested  in 
making  of  cement  posts  that  can  be  used 
to  staple  the  fence  to.  My  method  is  as 
follows :  Take  a  board  the  width  of  the 
post  you  wish  to  make,  and  in  length 
about  four  inches  in  excess  of  the  height 
of  the  fence.  Through  this  and  a  few 
inches  from  each  end  place  square-headed 
bolts,  the  length  of  which  should  equal 


the  thickness  of  the  post.  Now  place  the 
board  in  the  bottom  of  the  form  in  which 
the  post  is  to  be  made,  two  or  three  inches 
from  the  top  end,  with  the  bolts  sticking 
upward.  When  the  form  is  full  the  heads 
which  have  been  placed  up  will  be  above 
the  surface,  where  it  may  be  got  at  when 
it  is  necessary  to  replace  the  board,  which 
of  course  will  not  last  as  long  as  the 
post.  The  board  should  be  not  less  than 
an  inch  and  a  half  thick.  The  diagram 
will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  post  ready 
to  put  in  place.  In  giving  this  brief 
sketch  I  take  it  that  readers  are  familiar 
with  the  process  of  making  the  ordinary 
cement  post.  J.  d.  prickett. 

Arizona. 


GASOLINE  MOTORS  FOR  FARM 
MACHINERY. 

Can  you  tell  us  of  any  cases  where  gaso¬ 
line  power  has  been  applied  successfully  to 
farm  Implements — such  as  mowers,  rakes, 
planters  or  diggers?  Do  you  consider  such 
use  practical? 

We  have  never  been  able  to  use  gasoline 
or  other  light  power  in  driving  any  of  our 
Implements.  We  might  add  that  we  do  not 
know  of  any  of  our  competitors  in  this  coun¬ 
try  able  successfully  to  use  the  above  power, 
except,  possibly,  for  fairs  or  other  exhibi¬ 
tions.  SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  CO. 


The  steam  traction  engine  is  being  used  more 
and  m’ore  each  year  for  general  work. 

a.  B.  farquhar  co..  Limited. 

We  have  used  gasoline  engines  to  run 
our  'spreaders  on  exhibition  at  fairs,  etc. 
It  could  not  be  used  to  run  them  in  field 
use,  as  the  machine  must  move  over  the 
ground.  We  can  imagine  no  way  in  which 
these  engines  could  be  used  to  run  wagons, 
plows,  mowers  or  manure  spreaders  in  ac¬ 
tual  work.  THE  NEWARK  MACHINE  CO. 

For  several  years  past  we  have  been  ex- 
l>erimenting  with  gasoline  engines  for  driv¬ 
ing  some  of  our  implements.  However,  in 
common  with  other  manufacturers  in  our 
line,  we  have  found  that  the  use  of  gaso¬ 
line  engines  in  driving  such  light  machinery 
is  as  yet  in  an  impractical  stage  of  devel¬ 
opment.  and  it  is  about  as  economical,  or 
even  more  economical,  to  maintain  and  use 
horses  for  such  a  purpose  as  to  maintain 
and  use  a  gasoline  engine,  particularly  so 
as  the  horses  can  be  used  for  all  the  regular 
routine  farm  work,  whereas  a  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  can  only  supply  the  power  for  the  ma¬ 
chine  for  which  it  is  built.  Of  course,  the 
driving  of  the  harvester  and  binder  by  gaso¬ 
line  motor  is  practicable ;  we  have  had  ma¬ 
chines  running  on  farms  with  this  kind  of 
power  for  some  time. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  COMPANY. 

The  only  place  where  we  have  used  a 
power  appliance  for  propelling  our  manure 
spreader  is  in  the  exhibit  at  fairs.  In  this 
case  we  have  been  obliged  to  set  the  engine 
in  the  machine  and  as  this  would  naturally 
preclude  any  practical  use  of  the  spreader 
we  cannot  say  that  we  have  accomplished 
anything  in  the  line  of  application  of  gaso¬ 
line  or  other  light  power  for  the  propelling 
of  our  tool.  So  far  as  our  experience  has 
gone,  we  believe  that  the  time  when  gaso¬ 
line  power  will  be  used  to  propel  manure 
spreaders  is  far  distant,  and  we  think  that 
this  same  statement  could  be  well  applied 
to  any  other  farm  tool.  The  unevenness  of 
the  soil  over  which  farm  tools  are  driven, 
the  muddy  conditions  in  Spring  and  I'  all, 
and  the  soft  and  dusty  condition  at  the 
time  of  cultivation,  would  seem  to  be  so  un¬ 
favorable  that  the  practical  application  of 
power  to  farm  tools  along  the  automobile 
idea  is  almost  impossible. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO. 


.  Vj.  v'  (,  J  (,  O  >. 


“:A  Big  Chance  For  You 


"ES,  —we  mean  just  exactly  that,  no  more, 
~IG  eh  '  ‘ 


Yno  less:  a  BIG  chance  to  try  before  you 
buy  the  best  gasoline  engine  ever  offered 
at  the  lowest  price  evor  made  for  an  en¬ 
gine  of  equal  merit  and  quality. 

This  is  no  ordinary  opportunity,  because  the 
“Sta-Rite”  is  no  ordinary  engine,  and  the  terms 
are  such  that  you  simply  CAN’T  refuse  them, 
if  you  are  in  the  market  for  the  best  form  of 
farm  power. 

We  make  no  claims  for  the  “Sta-Rite”  that  we 
do  not  PROVE.  We  stand  ready  to  show  YOU 
that  this  engine  is  the  simplest ,  most  ecimomical 
and  reliable  engine  on  the  market  to-day. 

“Simplest"  means  fewest  working  parts:  that, 
we  can  prove  to  you  the  first  time  you  examine 
the  "Sta-Rite”  Engine.  It  is  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  because  it  is  the  simplest  in  construction, 
requires  practically  no  expense  for  repairs,  which 
are  frequently  necessary  to  keep  the  complicated 
sort  of  engines  in  good  working  order. 

The  “Sta-Rite”  saves  fuel.  It  uses  less  fuel 
for  the  same  amount  of  work  than  ANY  engine 
on  earth.  We  give  you  a  positive,  iron-clad  guar¬ 
antee  on  this  point.  Worth  having— isn't  it  ? 

Three  competing  engines  of  standard  make 
recently  did  the  same  kind  of  work  (ensilage  cut¬ 
ting)  for  two  days  in  the  same  field,  under  iden 
tieal  conditions.  Qne  engine  consumed  25  gallons 
of  gasoline;  another,  21  gallons;  the  "Sta-Rite,” 
only  11  gallons. 

How's  that  for  practical  jrronf,  Mr.  Farmer? 
Reliability  ?  Well,  there’s  just  one  right  way 

Write  for  Our  Free 


to  settle  that  question;  ask  any  one  who  has 
actually  USED  a  “Sta-Rite”  engine  long  enough 
to  make  his  experience  valuable.  An  ounce  ot 
PRACTICE  is  worth  a  ton  of  theory,  we  think 
when  it  comes  to  figuring  on  what  a  machine  will 
or  will  not  do.  ..  ,  ,  .  ... 

So,  write  us  and  wo  will  send  you  a  big  list  ot 
people  who  KNOW  what  the  “Sta-Rite  has  done. 
*  *  * 

Now,  remember,  Mr.  Farmer,  that  you  can  try 
a  "Sta-Rite”  engine  BEFORE  you  buy.  . 

This  is  the  only  engine  sold  on  such  a  wide 
open,  liberal  free  trial  plan. 

We  can  afford  to  make  this  offer  because  experi¬ 
ence  has  PROVED  that  the  “Sta-Rite”  will  meet 
every  demand  made  upon  it, and  fully  justify  our 
unlimited  confidence  in  its  merits. 

So,  let  us  send  you  one  to  test  for  thirty  days 
in  your  own  work  under  actual  conditions  as  you 
find  them  on  your  premises. 

You  will  have  nothing  to  pay,  no  notes  to  sign, 
no  obligations  of  any  kind  except  to  give  the 
"Sta-Rite”  a  fair  trial  for  one  month. 

If  you  want  the  best  farm  powerever  invented ; 
if  you  value  an  engine  that  will  ALWAi  S  lie  in 
perfect  working  order,  if  you  believe  that  economy 
of  operation  and  absolute  dependability  are  things 
worth  having  in  an  engine,  take  our  advice  and 
investigate  the  “Sta-Rite.  Do  it  to-day  . 
There's  no  time  like  NOW  to  begin  looking  into 
the  things  that  will  better  our  condition, -save  us 
time,  work  and  worry,  as  the  "Sta-Rite  engine 
is  guaranteed  to  do. 

Catalogue  To-day. 


DREW  ELEVATED  CARRIER  CO., 

Main  Office,  128  Monroe  St.,  WATERLOO,  WIS. 

Eastern  Branch,  Rome,  N.  Y.  Fadtory,  Racine.  Wis. 

if  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  a 


|  Will  You  Let  Us  Send  You  a  Sta=Rite 

;  Gasoline  Engine  on  30  Days’  Free  Trial? 

You  _  W  You 

Have  m  i  ¥  Have 

N°  1  I  No 

Deposit  j  9  Notes 

To  Make  HMmH  jlk  I  I  To  Sign 


We  have  nothing  in  the  way  of  gasoline 
power  operating  wagons,  plows,  mowers  or 
spreaders,  nor  do  we  know  of  anything  of¬ 
fered  for  this  purpose,  nor  does  it  seein  ro 
he  a  practical  proposition  to  add  an  expens¬ 
ive  equipment  for  the  very  limited  service, 
as  outside  of  wagons  the  articles  are  used 
only  for  a  short  season,  and  are  put  in  use 
at  a  time  when  horses  are  available. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  CO.  OF  AMERICA. 

We  have  never  experimented  with  any 
traction  engines,  either  steam  or  gasoline, 
for  operating  our  manure  spreaders.  We 
understand  there  are  some  successful  gaso¬ 
line  traction  engines  in  the  market,  but  hav¬ 
ing  never  investigated  them  of  seen  them 
we  are  in  no  position  to  give  you  any  in¬ 
formation  on  this  subject. 

SMITH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

We  have  applied  a  gasoline  engine  to  a 
mower  and  used  this  machine  In  the  field. 
In  all,  it  worked  very  nicely,  and  no  doubt 
would  be  practical  if  Its  cost  was  not  loo 
great.  We  have  seen  binders  at  work  in  (he 
field  driven  by  gasoline  engines,  both  in  Hits 
country  and  in  Europe.  It  is  probable  that 
agricultural  implements  of  all  sorts  will  he 
driven  by  gasoline  motors  in  the  near  future, 
but  this  will  not  come  about  until  the  same 
motor  can  he  applied  to  several  different 
machines,  and  he  used  for  belt  power  in 
addition.  keystone  works. 

We  have  never  used  a  gasoline  engine  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  any  of  our  implements. 
The  machines  we  make  are  of  very  light 
draft,  and  require  nothing  of  this  kind.  As 
far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  agricultural 
machinery  on  the  market  using  a  gasoline 
engine  to  drive  it.  We  remember  reading, 
a  while  ago.  that  some  experiments  were 
being  made  in  the  Dakotas  in  running  har¬ 
vesting  machinery  with  a  gasoline  motor, 
hut  as  far  as  we  know  it  is  yet  in  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage. 

ASI’IN  WALL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

We  have  not  as  yet  attempted  to  sub¬ 
stitute  horse  power  for  the  wagon  nor  for 
the  agricultural  vehicles  that  are  used  in 
the  rural  districts,  and  particularly  so 
upon  the  farms.  We  are  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  gasoline  as  power  will  find 
its  more  satisfactory  use  upon  good  roads, 
hut  we  doubt  the  use  of  it  In  connection 
with  the  lighter  farm  implements.  The  old 
reliable  draft  horse  Is  a  dependable  power 
that  we  shall  not  attempt  to  displace  for 
the  present. 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFO.  CO. 

We  do  not  manufacture  anything  but 
steam  power.  Steam  traction  engines  are 
being  used  in  some  sections  successfully  for 
plowing  and  hauling  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  harrowing,  and  in  some  cases  the  seed¬ 
ing,  is  done  at  the  same  time  by  attaching 
harrows  and  seeders  behind  the  plows.  This 
is  only  in  the  western  country  however.  As 
far  as  driving  implements  in  the  field  by 
power  of  any  kind,  it  has  never  been  put  to 
practical  use,  except  as  mentioned  above. 


We  have  never  made  any  attempt  along 
this  line,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  other 
manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements  in 
(his  country  having  made  any  serious  effort 

to  design  and  bring  out  such  a  motor.  The 
gasoline  engine,  either  in  a  stationary  posi¬ 
tion  or  mounted  in  portable  form,  is  found 
so  useful  and  adapted  to  so  many  purposes 
that  we  think  its  capabilities  and  scope 
are  somewhat  exaggerated  by  its  admirers. 
In  Great  Britain,  while  there  are  nearly 
one  dozen  makers  of  motor  wagons  regu¬ 
larly  advertising,  they  are  all  carrying  ve¬ 
hicles,  but  some  of  them  intended  to  haul 
wagons  behind  them  on  the  road.  Some¬ 
thing  over  a  year  ago  we  saw  illustrations 
of  the  “Ivel”  motor  operating  in  England, 
drawing  a  self-hinder,  and  were  sufficiently 
interested  in  its  future  to  watch  for  fur¬ 
ther  announcements  or  developments,  but 
have  seen  no  further  mention  of  it.  It, 
however,  was  an  expensive  outfit,  more  costly 
ihan  our  American  -farmers  could  afford. 
Wo  think  the  development  in  motor  wagons 
in  Groat  Britain  has  been  largely  brought 
about  by  the  transportation  necessities  in 
South  Africa  and  other  British  colonies. 
We  are  quite  sure,  however,  that  were  those 
countries  equipped  with  railroads  or  horses 
and  men  in  sufficient  supply  the  motor  wag¬ 
ons  would  not  he  called  for.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  therefore,  we  know  of  no  light 
motor  for  propelling  agricultural  implements. 
The  motor  lawn  mower  produced  by  the 
Col  dwell  people  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
such  an  affair  in  this  country,  but  one  of 
their  outfits,  we  understand,  sells  for  some¬ 
thing  like  $1,500.  and  they  are,  of  course, 
limited  to  use  in  lawns  and  parks  of  pub¬ 
lic  institutions  or  of  very  rich  people. 

THE  JOHNSON  HARVESTER  CO. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  farm  machinery 
being  operated  by  gasoline  or  similar  motive 
power,  except,  as  you  know,  the  large 
steam  plows  used  In  the  West.  The  nearest 
application  of  motive  power  to  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  we  believe,  was  produced  when  (he 
Coldwell  Lawn  Mower  Co.  applied  a  motor 
to  its  lawn  mower.  There  is  no  question  in 
our  mind  hut  what  it  would  he  possible  to 
drive  some  of  our  implements  by  gasoline 
or  other  motive  power,  but  we  doubt  very 
much  the  practicability  of  doing  so.  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  would  unquestionably 
be  a  very  limited  sale  for  them.  It  would 
be  of  little  value  to  a  farmer  to  have  one 
machine  equipped  with  a  motor,  because  it 
would  not  eliminate  bis  necessity  or  hav¬ 
ing  his  stock  of  horses  for  other  purposes, 
such  as  drawing  hay,  hauling  manure,  etc. 
Of  course,  you  might  say  that  it  would  be 
perfectly  feasible  to  equip  a  manure  spread¬ 
er  or  a  hay  wagon  with  a  motor,  hut  by 
the  time  vou  had  furnished  the  farmer  with 
a  full  equipment  of  machinery,  wagons,  etc., 
equipped  with  motors,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  placing  him  in  a  position  to  do  away  with 
his  stock,  we  fear  you  would  have  made  him 
a  bankrunt  a  humber  of  times  over.  Further¬ 
more.  the  average  farmer  is  not  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  enough  mechanieal  knowledge  to-  keep 
an  outfit  of  this  kind  in  working  order, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  one  or 
the  most  difficult  propositions  with  which 
we  have  to  contend,  is  to  educate  the 
average  fanner  to  know  how  to  use  the 
machinery  such  as  we  develope.  without  hav¬ 
ing  the  complication  of  a  motor  attached  to 
it.  Of  course,  there  are  some  wealthy, 
gentlemen  farmers  who  might  purchase  an 
equipment  of  machinery,  wagons,  etc.,  drawn 
h.v  gasoline  or  other  motive  power,  for  the 
novelty  of  it ;  but  we  do  not  think  they 
would  he  numerous  enough  to  warrant  our 
spending  the  time  and  money  in  the  re¬ 
construction  of  the  tools  which  we  already 
have  on  the  market,  for  the  addition  of  the 
motor,  particularly  when  the  field  for  devel¬ 
opment.  of  new  machinery  to  be  drawn  by 
horses  is  as  large  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

BATEMAN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


STODDARD  LINE 

- OF - 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 


For  farm,  shop  or  mill  use.  Vertical 
or  horizontal.  Mounted  or  Stationary 
Sizes  from  154  to  100  H.  P. 


Pumping  and  Electric  Lighting  Outfits  a  Specialty. 

Sold  under  Our  Guarantee. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  -  Rutland,  Vt. 


Write  for  Catalog 


E.  H. 


ENGINE 


lITl  WlAIVT  GASOLINE 
(jlJjiSUiJI  Sc  ALCOHOL 

A  Boy  or  Girl  can  run  it  Send  for  catalogue 

GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 
SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY 
SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 


144  Park  St. 


For  Pumping,  Cream 
Separator.  Cnurn.&e. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO. 
Port  Washington 
Wisconsin 


ADVANCE 

Gasoline  Engines. 

We  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  Gasoline 
Engines  for  farm-1 
ers.  If  you  want  to 
learn  about  the 
best  farm  gasoline 
engine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  write  to  Geo. 

D.  Fohl  Mfg. 

Co.,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Wire  F ence  90  C 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  * 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wire. 
Catalog  of  fences,  tools  and  supplies  FREE 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MASON  FENCE  CO.  Box  07.  Leesburg,  0> 


□ 


i  i 


LASTS  A 
LIFETIME 

The  Front 
fire  Fence  lasts 
lifetime.  High  car 
^bon  coiled  steel  wire  and 
^hcavy  steel  stays.  You'll  be 
”  a  loser  i  f  you  buy  a  fence  before 
getting  our  free  eutuloguc. 
rite  1  ‘  * 


Write  to-dav  for  a  copy. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO  ,  Cleveuno,  Ohio. 

II.  B.  DRAKE  k  CO.,  29  liru.ctv.ar,  New  York. 


30  DAYS  TRIAL 

Will  send  100  lb.  keg,  about  13  gallons  Taknnap 
Soft  Naphtha  Soap,  price  $4.50,  which  kills  SAN 
JOSE  SCALE,  THAYElt-HOVKY  SOAP  CO.,  Darby,  Pa. 


Needs  no  top  or  bottom  boards.  Is  made  of 
lurge  wire — the  smallest  being  No.  14.  All  hor¬ 
izontals  are  high  carbon,  double  strength, 
spring  steel  wire,  heavily  galvanized  to  pre¬ 
vent  rusting.  Expansion  and  contraction  are 
provided  for— all  the  horizontals  being  coiled 
coil  spring  wire.  It's  easily  adjustable  to  hilly 
surfaces— the  coil  does  it.  Stands  up  stiff,  does 
not  sag,  bag  or  buckle.  Costs  less  erected  than 
common  nettings.  Looks  better.  Lasts  much 
longer.  Height.  4,  5  or  6  feet.  If 
you  need  Poultry  Fence,  write  us. 

PACK  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 


Box  Tit 


Adrian,  Jlleh. 


FENCE 


Strongest 
Made — 

Made  of  High  Carbon  coiled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It's  free.  Buy  direct.  W  rite  today 

COILED  SPRINC  FENCE  CO. 

BOX  263.  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA, 


imowtNr^itoVh 


delivered.  We  sell  all  kinds  offence  wireat 
wholesale  prices.  Write  for  fence  book  show-f 
lng  110 styles.  The  ISrown  Fence  a 
Wire  CoM  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


STEEL  STANCHIONS 

Write  for  new  circular  and  prices. 

F.  R.  &  H.  J.  WELCHER, 

BUTLER  ST.,  NEWAUK,  N.  Y. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 

creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 
Jackson’.  Kound  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
—  ..j  pipe,  Ked  and  Fire  Brick.  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  TUe,  etc.  Write 
~  for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  11.  JACKSUN,  76  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  v. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 


Plum  Notes. — While  the  plum  is  not 
of  great  commercial  importance,  except 
in  restricted  localities,  it  is  a  fruit  highly 
appreciated  for  home  use.  Interest  in  its 
development  does  not  abate,  new  varie¬ 
ties  being  constantly  brought  forward. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  newer  kinds  have 
fruited  on  the  Rural  Grounds  during  the 
last  five  years,  and  we' are  now  able  to 
form  some  estimate  of  their  local  value. 

Japan  Varieties. — Of  the  various  Ja¬ 
pan  kinds  tested  we  retain  only  Berger, 
Red  June,  Chabot  and  Normand.  The 
first  two  are  acceptable  for  their  earli¬ 
ness,  coming  in  before  the  middle  of  July. 
The  round,  dark  red,  cherry-like  fruit  of 
Berger  drop  as  they  ripen,  but  as  gath¬ 
ered  from  clean,  short-clipped  grass  have 
an  excellent  flavor,  much  like  that  of 
some  European  varieties.  Red  June  is 
of  very  ordinary  quality,  but  is  a  relia¬ 
ble  cropper,  and  is  seldom  greatly  injured 
by  rot.  Chabot  and  Normand  are  quite 
late,  fruits  of  the  latter  hanging  on  until 
September.  The  large  red  plums  are  fair 
in  quality  when  thoroughly  ripened.  Nor¬ 
mand  bears  good-sized  shapely  fruits,  yel¬ 
low  in  color  and  of  excellent  quality. 
Our  tree  is  inclined  to  bear  well,  and  the 
plums  resist  rot  better  than  most  Japans. 
Abundance  and  Burbank  have  been  dis¬ 
carded  on  account  of  susceptibility  to 
rot.  Ogon  and  other  kinds  are  too  poor 
in  quality  or  not  sufficiently  productive 
to  be  worth  growing. 

Native  Sorts.— Plum  varieties  of  na¬ 
tive  origin  are  generally  slow  in  bearing, 
and  it  requires  extended  observation  to 
form  true  judgment  of  their  value.  Wild 
Goose  is  much  liked,  but  the  tree  winter- 
kills  here.  Milton  an,d  Whitaker  replace 
it  very  well.  Both  are  hardy,  prolific  and 
good  in  quality,  ripening  in  succession 
just  before  Wild  Goose.  Clifford  is  a 
seedling  of  the  latter,  received  in  1901 
from  T.  V.  Munson  &  Son,  Denison, 

'1  exas.  The  tree  is  a  vigo.rous  grower, 
and  has  proved  entirely  hardy.  .The 
plums  are  large  for  this  type,  pear-shaped 
rather  than  oblong,  dark  red  in  color, 
with  sweet  richly-flavored,  meaty  flesh. 
It  ripens  in  late  July.  Nellie  Blanche 
from  H.  A.  Terry,  Crescent,  Iowa,  is  ap¬ 
parently  a  full-blooded  Americana  seed¬ 
ling.  Fruits  in  natural  size  are  shown  in 
Fig.  .307,  page  72G.  The  tree  is  a  strong, 
upright  grower,  and  bears  early,  having 
produced  three  successive  crops  within 
six  years  after  planting.  The  color  is 
dark  mottled  red ;  flesh  thick,  meaty  and 
of  fine  quality.  Ripens  about  August  15. 
Cottie,  from  the  same  originator,  bears 
large  pale-yellow  plums,  freestone,  dry 
and  rich  in  flavor,  ripening  about  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  Very  productive,  but  likely  to 
crack  in  rainy  weather.  Klondyke  is  of 
southern  origin,  and  bears  profusely 
medium-sized  yellow  clingstone  plums, 
ripening  in  early  August.  They  are  thin- 
skinned  and  rich  in  quality.  Best  of  All 
and  Newton  were  sent  for  trial  by  T.  V. 
Munson  &  Son.  The  first  is  said  to  be  a 
hybrid  between  Miner  and  Abundance, 
but  shows  little  trace  of  Japan  blood. 
Both  are  late  ripening,  dark  red  varieties 
of  medium  size  and  good  quality.  They 
extend  the  native  plum  season  well  into 
September.  Wyant  is  the  best  in  quality 
of  all  the  natives  we  have  fruited,  but 
proves  a  shy  bearer  here. 

Hybrid  Plums. — The  hybrid  class  is 
now  a  large  one.  Most  new  varieties  that 
reach  us  show  evidence  of  cross-breed¬ 
ing.  The  combining  of  the  Japan  spe¬ 
cies  with  our  native  strains  is  a  fasci¬ 
nating  occupation  to  many  breeders,  and 
there  is  promise  in  the  work,  but  thus 
far  it  does  not  appear  that  very  great 
gains  have  been  made. 

The  Burbank  Hybrids. — Many  new 
plums  have  been  sent  out  by  the  well- 
known  California  breeder,  Luther  Bur-  1 
bank,  some  of  which  have  been  tested  in 
the  Rural  Grounds.  Unfortunately  for  cul¬ 
tivation  in  this  locality  the  characteristics 
of  Primus  Simoni,  an  Asiatic  species  that 
rarely  thrives  well  in  the  Eastern  States, 
largely  predominates  in  this  group.  Some 
of  the  fruits  are  good,  but  trees  of  varie¬ 
ties  carrying  Simoni  blood  have  generally 
turned  out  to  be  weak  growers,  easily 
winter-killed  and  subject  to  disease.  They 
are  not  likely  to  be  long-lived  either  on 
plum  or  peach  roots,  but  sometimes  make 
quite  a  spurt  of  growth  when  well  fed 
and  budded  on  the  latter.  Chaleo,  Cli¬ 
max,  Bartlett,  October  Purple,  Wickson 
and  Shiro  are  of  this  class,  but  the  latter 


has  the  saving  grace  of  an  infusion  of 
Myrobalan,  which  is  taken  to  be  an  off¬ 
shoot  of  the  Domestica  plum,  in  its  com¬ 
position,  and  is  a  better  grower  and  more 
reliable  bearer  than  the  others.  Shiro, 
when  well  grown,  is  a  large,  handsome 
bright-yellow  clingstone  plum,  of  rich 
quality,  ripening  in  late  August.  It  is 
quite  subject  to  rot,  and  should  be  well 
thinned  to  bring  out  the  best  flavor.  It 
appears  very  desirable  for  home-growing 
and  ought  to  be  accepted  by  markets  not 
prejudiced  against  yellow  plums.  Climax 
bears  a  few  very  large  plums  of  ordinary 
quality,  but  the  tree  is  a  miserable  failure 
after  a  few  years’  growth,  the  wood  dying 
back  about  as  fast  as  it  is  produced.  The 
less  said  of  the  quality  of  Bartlett  the 
better.  No  one  cares  to  eat  the  fruits. 
The  other  varieties  do  not  bear  enough 
to  mention.  Combination  is  a  new  Bur¬ 
bank  hybrid  appearing  also  to  have  Myro¬ 
balan  in  its  ancestry.  The  tree  grows  well, 
but  winter-kills  fo  a  considerable  extent. 
The  plums  are  medium  in  size,  light  pur¬ 
ple  in  color,  ripen  early,  and  have  sweet, 
juicy  flesh,  clinging  to  a  small  stone. 
Where  hardy  it  may  be  a  useful  kind. 
America  is  well  known  as  a  pure  cross 
between  a  native  and  the  Japan  species. 
The  tree  is  a  fine,  thrifty  grower  and 
highly  productive.  The  plums  are  of  fair 
size,  good  reddish  yellow  in  color,  only 
tolerable  in  quality,  but  taste  better  than 
might  be  expected  when  cooked.  They 
would  likely  find  a  limited  place  in  local 
markets.  The  variety  is  certainly  worth 
planting  for  home  trials. 

Sultan  or  Occident  is  another  produc¬ 
tive  variety  with  red-fleshed  plums  of 
poor  eating  quality,  but  excellent  for  can¬ 
ning.  It  is  probably  a  Satsuma  seedling 
and  does  not  have  the  weakness  of  growth 
common  to  those  having  a  parentage  of 
Simoni.  It  keeps  well,  and  is  more  than 
ordinarily  resistant  to  rot.  Apple  is  said 
to  be  as  good  or  better,  but  our  trees  do 
not  grow  well.  Burbank’s  First  is  a  pret¬ 
ty  red  and  yellow  plum  ripening  with 
Berger  early  in  July.  The  tree  grows 
well  and  is  fairly  productive,  but  the 
flavor  of  the  small  fruits  is  generally  in¬ 
sipid. 

Other  Hybrid  Varieties. — Gonzales, 
raised  in  Texas  12  years  ago,  is  a  fine 
combination  of  the  Japan  and  native 
types.  1  lie  fruit  shown  in  big.  306,  page 
726,  is  a  fair  specimen.  The  flesh  is  red¬ 
dish  in  color  and  of  very  good  flavor. 

'1  he  stone  is  small  and  clings  closely.  The 
color  of  the  ripe  plum  is  bright  vinous 
red,  and  the  season  mid-August.  The 
tree  is  rather  tender  in  wood,  and  ap¬ 
pears  readily  affected  by  oily  insecticides 
used  against  scale.  Were  it  not  for  this 
defect  the  variety  would  be  most  useful. 

Waugh,  from  J.  W.  Kerr,  Denton,  Md., 
was  figured  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  1902,  but 
a  portrait  of  a  medium-sized  fruit  is  again 
presented  in  Fig.  308.  The  parentage  is 
Chabot  and  Wayland.  In  combination  of 
size,  quality  of  fruit  and  vigor  of  tree  it 
appears  the  best  hybrid  between  native 
and  Japan  types  yet  fruited  here.  The 
plums  are  showy  red-purple  when  ripe, 
cling  tenaciously  to  the  tree,  and  keep 
well  when  picked.  The  flesh  is  rich  in 
flavor,  very  juicy  and  sweet,  but  there  is 
some  acidity  near  the  clingstone  pit.  It  is 
by  no  means  immune  to  rot,  but  possesses 
such  marked  good  qualities  that  it  may 
prove  useful  for  near  markets.  It  ripens 
in  late  August. 

Ames,  from  the  Iowa  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  is  claimed  to  be  a  cross  between 
Primus  Americana  and  P.  triflora,  the 
Japan  species,  but  shows  few  traits  of  the 
latter.  The  tree  is  a  slow  grower,  and 
subject  to  Monilia  blight.  The  very  nu¬ 
merous  fruits,  however,  do  not  seem  to 
be  at  all  affected  by  rot.  They  ripen 
in  early  September,  and  hang  well  to  the 
tree.  The  color  is  dark  red,  size  rather  ■ 
small,  skin  thick,  flesh  very  sweet  and 
pulpy.  It  is  interesting,  but  has  little 
value  as  grown  here. 

Kelroba,  Kelmyro  and  Kelbalan  are 
hybrids  between  the  Japan  Kelsey  and 
Myrobalan.  All  bear  high-flavored  red 
and  yellow  plums  of  good  size,  but  are 
not  sufficiently  vigorous  in  tree  for  satis-  1 
factory  cultivation.  The  first  named  is 
the  most  thrifty,  and  may  turn  out  a  good 
fancy  amateur  variety.  Trees  of  the  three 
kinds  were  furnished  by  J.  W.  Kerr,  Den¬ 
ton,  Md.  w.  v.  F. 


VALUABLE  HINTS 
ABOUT  ROOFING. 


Do  not  use  rough  and  uneven  lumber 
for  sheathing  boards.  They  should  be 
smooth  and  of  uniform  thickness. 

Clean  off  the  boards  before  covering 
them  with  roofing  material.  Loose  nails 
should  be  driven  “home.” 

Cover  your  gutters  with  Ruberoid 
Roofing  instead  of  tin.  It  is  absolutely 
water-proof  and  will  outlast  the  metal. 

I)o  not  select  a  roofing  by  weight.  If 
you  buy  a  roofing  covered  with  sand  or 
pebbles  you  pay  for  half  sand  or  pebbles 
and  half  roofing.  If  you  buy  Ruberoid 
Roofing  you  pay  for  100%  roofing  and  no 
tar,  paper,  sand  or  pebbles.  It  is  posi¬ 
tively  weather-proof  and  fire-resisting; 
does  not  need  pebbles  or  sand  to  pro¬ 
tect  it. 

Ruberoid  Roofing  will  outlast  any  pre¬ 
pared  roofing  made.  Facts  and  figures 
proving  this  furnished  upon  application 
to  the  manufacturers. 

Ruberoid  Roofing  is  inexpensive.  Costs 
little  or  nothing  to  maintain.  Any  handy 
man  can  apply  it.  Full  directions  and  all 
necessary  fixtures  free  with  every  roll. 


In  laying  a  prepared  roofing  the  seams 
of  the  roofing  should  run  with  the  pitch 
of  the  roof.  This  pennits  of  easy  flow  of 
water.  Where  gu  iters  are  covered  this 
should  surely  be  done. 


Ruberoid  Roofing  applied  at  right  angles  with 
sheathing  hoards  and  gutter. 


Write  the  manufacturers  of  Ruberoid 
Roofing  for  a  copy  of  their  complete 
pamphlet  entitled  “Valuable  Hints  to 
the  Roofer.”  It  tells  you  what  to  do 
and  what  not  to  do. 

The  first  weather-proof,  elastic  and 
fire- resisting  roofing  ever  placed  upon 
the  market  was  Ruberoid  Roofing.  The 
first  Ruberoid  roofs  laid,  fifteen  years 
ago,  are  still  giving  satisfactory  service. 


REGISTERED  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE 


MANUFACTURED  SOLELY  BY 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

IOO  William  Street,  New  York 


Send  for  Samples 
und  Booklet  It 


mOTiey-back*  guarantee  BEFORE  YOU  BUILD 


P 


— on — 


AROID 
ROOFING 

Send  coupon  for  samples 
and  full  particulars. 


F’.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  East  Walpole,  Mass. 

Please  mail  me  your  book  of  plans  for  farm  buildings  and 
samples  of  Paroid.  I  enclose  4  cents  for  postage. 


Name. 


(29) 


Address  , 


Glofhing  I 
Made  I 
to  Order 
at  the 
Mill 

Save  Half  | 


Buy  your  clothing  di¬ 
rect  from  the  milL  Cut 
out  the  dealer’s  profits. 
Get  two  suits  for*  the 
price  of  one.  All  wool 
suits  and  overcoats 
MADE  TO  ORDER 
handsomely  trimmed 
and  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Many  pat¬ 
terns  to  choose  from. 


Men’s  wAoo.  Suits 

Overcoats  and  Raincoats 

MADE  TO  ORDER 

$7.50  to  §15.00 

Women’s  dress  goods 
direct  from  the  mill  to 
the  wearer  at  wholesale 
prices.  All  the  newest 
styles  and  colors.  Chev¬ 
iots,  Broadcloths,  Bril- 
liantiues,  Panamas, 
Henriettas,  Shepherd’s 
Checks,  Mohairs,  Silk- 
downs.  Every  yard  guar- 
anteed.  EXPRESS  CHARGES 
PAID.  Write  for  samples 
and  catalogue. 


Ladies’ 

Fall 

Dress 

Patterns 

in  all 

Shades 


GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  MILLS. 
203  Main  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


nun  riih 


"EMPIRE  KING 


and  bugs,  worms,  blight,  etc.,  w 
have  no  terrors  for  .you.  Bestco 
r-.t  struction,  perfect  agitators,  no  scorch  < 
loliage.  >\  e  make  all  sizes  and  styles.  Free  boc 
on  spraying.  Agents  wanted. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  No.  2  Eleventh  St. ,  Elmira,  N.  I 


GAIN  ACRES 


byclearingthat  stumpy  piece 
Jjofland.  The  Hercules  3tump 

_ JfPuller  pulls  any  stump.  Saves 

-'time,  labor  and  money. 

Catalog  FREE.  Hercules  Mfg.Co„  Dept.  BS  Ceotertllle,  la 


The  Boot  for  wear,  and  the  Brand 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  kind 
made  from  remelted  junk  rubber. 
Buffalo  Brand  boots  are  made  from 
pure  new  rubber  on  light  canvas, 
and  won’t  crack.  Send  for  our 
booklet  C,  and  enclose  loots,  to 
cover  postage  and  packing  and  we 
will  send  you  our  handsome  Buf¬ 
falo  Watch  Fob  FREE.  A 

WM.  H.  WALKER  &  CO.,  jh 

77-83  So.  Pearl  SI.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WARRINER’S  hSKSIMg  STANCHION 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  Iud.,says: 

“I  think  them 
’PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 
Eorestville,  Conn. 


STRONGER  EVERY  YEAR  Cry 
WHILE  ALWAYS  PAYING  U  ^ 

F>k Thirteen  Years  we  have  regularly  remitted 
dividends  to  thousands  of  small  investors  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  never  in  a  single  in¬ 
stance  less  than  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  Our  re¬ 
sources  are  greater  now  than  ever  before  and  our 
patrons  better  secured.  Let  us 
explain  by  correspondence  how 
we  can  handle  your  savings  to 
your  advantage. 

Assets,  $1,750,000. 

Established  18  Years. 

Banking  Dept.  Supervision* 

Earnings  paid  from  day  re¬ 
ceived  to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited 
and  promptly  answered. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  ANI)  LOAN  CO. 

5  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway,  .New  York. 


i  Am  the  Paint  Man 

EIGHT-YEAR  GUARANTEE-TWO  GALLONS  FREE  TO  TRY-  6  MONTHS'  TIME  TO  PAY 

MTu1™niant  I‘ain‘~made  in  a  new  way-sold  on  a  new  plan,  order  to  paint  your  buildings.  After  you  use  it.  stand  off  and  look  at  it.  It 
My  paint  i.  unlike  any  other  paint  in  the  world.  will  be°yoeunrsrfreeSati8faC‘°ry  re*’re8eDted  in  ever>'  tho  Paint 

park  your  ord^'inhermetTcluy ‘sealed  cans*^  ^  “  reCeived'  *nd  1  v  N°  °*h.er  pai“j  “>“<•*“*>*«*  ever  made  such  a  liberal  offer,  and  I  make 

P  I  shiD  fuv  hu J  ,  it  because  I  manufacture  the  best  paint  ever  put  on  the  market, 
separate  can§y aud  in  another  can  I  shin  tuJr  .fJl611??1'  ^ron“^»  1  Bo  even  further.  I  will  sell  my  paint  on  six  months'  time  to  responsible 

the  k  ud  vou  u.rAo  l,nI,  v„^.  .„LI  i"P  ‘  u  e’  °.ld  PI0008.*  Lln8eod  0*1-  people  if  desired.  Thi.  gives  you  ample  time  to  test  of  its  value. 

Tl  .7,.  *  uy  years  ago.  Any  child  can  stir  them  together.  Back  of  my  agreement  for  quality,  I  also  put  a  guarantee  for  eight  years, 

,  yil9u  .e  only  possible  way  that  you  can  get  fresh  paint  for  your  work,  tbo  longest  ever  put  upon  a  paint,  and  back  of  that  is  my  $50,000  bond, 
a  a  rush  paint  is  the  only  good  paint.  Before  buying  paint,  be  sure  and  send  for  my  paint  book.  It  win  not 

I  sell  my  L.  ,, .  cost  you  a  cent.  It  is  the  finest  paint  book  ever  issued.  It  tells  the  whole  of  my 

from  my  factory  to  you  at  a  very  low  factory  PBUtt  dtrect  paint  Btory  in  the  most  convincing  and  common  sense  argument,  and  with  it 

You  nav  no  Daint  nr  mi.iRU  T4-  _ .  „  comes  big  samples  of  all  colors  to  choose  from.  Drop  me  a  line  at  once.  I  will 

•cal  good  paint  made,  for  first  cost,  und  because  of  thl  extraordfn^UUmg  b°  glad  W  forward  J™  the  “ut'  with  a  C0Py  of  *»y  writteD  b'uarantee,  etc. 

wear,  It  reduces  the  average  of  your  painting  bills  at  least  fifty  per  cent.  Youra  truly,  O.  L.  CHASE,  The  Paint  Man, 

I  I  ay  all  freight  on  six  gallons  or  over.  I  allow  you  to  try  the  whole 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Farm  Notes. — These  are  about  the  live¬ 
liest  days  of  the  year.  1  have  heard  peo¬ 
ple  say  that  September  is  the  month  for 
"calm  reflection,”  but  I  find  something 
more  than  that  necessary  this  year.  This 
lawn  is  putting  many  gray  hairs  in  our 
heads,  and  is  not  satisfactory  yet.  This 
extra  work  interferes  with  corn  cutting, 
potato  digging,  peach  picking  and  a  dozen 
other  jobs,  but  we  hope  to  get  them  all 
done  in  time.  Corn  seems  ready  to  cut 
earlier  than  usual  this  year  all  through 
our  section,  and  most  farmers  have  the 
crop  well  handled.  We  are  late  at  it,  still 
the  stalks  are  in  good  condition.  In 
former  years  1  have  cut  the  crop  too  early 
sometimes,  hoping  in  this  way  to  make 
better  fodder  of  the  stalks.  Now  that 
grain  is  so  high  I  prefer  to  let  the  corn 
Stand  until  the  grain  is  thoroughly  ripe. 
On  the  whole  we  get  more  out  of  it  in 
this  way.  The  Early  Canada  flint  corn 
has  made  a  good  crop.  The  stalks  with 
us  are  small — just  right  for  feeding. 
While  the  ears  look  small  they  are  so  well 
filled  and  so  many  of  them  that  the  yield 
of  grain  is  surprising.  I  have  never  had 
a  better  variety  for  growing  on  our  hills 
among  the  trees.  In  cutting  it  we  put  the 
shocks  along  the  tree  rows,  which  were 
not  plowed.  This  leaves  the  corn  ground 
free  to  be  worked  up  with  cultivator  or 
harrow  and  seeded  to  rye  and  wheat. 

.  .  .  I  spoke  last  week  of  turning  a 
sow  and  eight  good  shotes  into  the  or¬ 
chard  where  we  had  cow  peas  and  Kaffir 
corn.  That  is  as  good  a  thing  as  we  have 
done  this  year.  The  pigs  are  tearing  up 
the  soil  so  that  plowing  or  harrowing  will 
be  much  '  easier.  They  have  eaten  the 
windfall  apples  and  ripped  up  the  low 
places.  You  would  think  a  spring-tooth 
harrow,  well  weighted  down,  had  been  run 
over  the  ground.  Now  the  pigs  have  be¬ 
gun  on  the  second  growth  of  cow  peas 
and  Kaffir,  and  they  are  rounded  out  like 
a  football,  just  over  the  fence  is  a  corn¬ 
field,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  snap  off 
a  few  ears  every  day  and  throw  them  to 
the  pigs.  Prof.  Voorhees  fed  cows  on 
cow  pea  hay  and  silage  and  got  as  much 
milk  (considerably  cheaper)  as  when  he 
fed  grain  and  silage.  Those  hogs  would 
grow  fat  on  the  cow  peas  and  Kaffir  corn 
alone,  but  1  think  it  pays  to  add  the  soft 
grain.  I  do  wish  that  more  farmers 
would  recognize  the  value  of  a  hog  for 
such  work  as  this.  Mrs.  Cheshire  and  her 
family  will  eat  almost  anything  and  beat 
Bob  and  Jerry  as  a  plow  team.  This  or¬ 
chard  is  enclosed  in  a  woven  wire  fence. 

1  find  that  the  “hog-tight”  qualities  of  a 
fence  depend  much  upon  what  there  is  in¬ 
side  the  fence.  There  are  one  or  two 
places  where  a  pig  might  perhaps  wriggle 
under  the  fence  if  lie  tried  hard,  but 
what’s  the  use  when  you  have  enough  to 
eat  inside?  A  man  might  leave  a  good 
comfortable  place  in  that  way,  but  a  pig 
has  more  sense.  The  old  cow  put  her 
head  on  the  fence  and  shid :  “Here,  you 
pigs,  why  don’t  you  crowd  through  that 
hole  and  see  the  world  a  little?”  d  he  old 
hog  had  half  a  windfall  Baldwin  in  her 
mouth,  so  that  her  words  were  a  little 
indistinct,  but  she  seemed  to  say :  “What 
do  I  care  for  the  world  when  this  field 
supplies  more  than  I  can  use  ?”  Certainly ! 

•  Some  men  may  learn  from  a  hog!  . 

This  farm  is  pretty  well  seeded  to  wild 
carrot.  After  the  first  cutting  of  grass 
this  carrot  jumps  up  ahead  of  the  clover 
and  covers  the  ground.  We  usually  cut 
it  early  in  September,  and  cure  it  as  we 
would  clover.  What  is  the  use  of  bother¬ 
ing  with  such  stuff?  We  find  that  our 
horses  are  fond  of  the  wild  carrot,  and  it 
is  easily  controlled  in  cultivated  soil. 
Everybody  knows  how  horses  crave  culti¬ 
vated  carrots.  I  take  it  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  wild  carrot  which  suits 
them.  It  looks  like  poor  farming,  I  admit, 
to  see  us  hauling  in  a  load  of  wild  carrot, 
but  we  keep  on  doing  it. 

Mulching  and  Mice. — A  Connecticut 
man  gives  the  following  experience: 

I  tried  n  few  years  ago  mulching  some 
peach  trees  and  rasplierries  and  blackberries 
in  two  different  parts  of  the  farm.  1  he 
trees  made  a  good  start,  but  mice  or  some 
small  animal  made  a  perfect  network  of 
burrows  in  the  soil  under  the  mulch,  so  that 
the  air  could  circulate  there,  and  the  growth 
was  checked  and  some  killed.  The  berry 
canes  suffered  the  same  way.  This  may  be 
a-  local  condition,  such  burrowing  animals 
not  appearing  in  other  places.  It  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  in  such  land  as  we  have 
here,  with  numerous  loose  stones,  the  ground 
around  the  trees  for  a  radius  of  10  feet  or 
so  might  be  covered  with  these  stones  for 
a  mulch.  The  mice  or  whatever  it  is  could 
not  burrow  under  them,  for  the  stones  would 
settle  on  them.  What  do  you  think  of  this 
idea?  H.  H.  K. 

Most  likely  those  burrows  were  made 
by  mqles.  Mice  may  have  had  something 
to  do'  with  it,  but  where  moles  inhabit  a 
piece  of  land  in  this  way  they  surely  write 


their  record  on  the  surface.  The  moles 
seldom  eat  vegetables  or  gnaw  trees,  but 
they  do  give  a  sample  of  the  evil  results 
of  too  much  cultivation.  1  lie  way  to  get 
rid  of  them  is  to  set  two  or  three  mole 
traps  in  their  runs.  These  traps  have 
spikes  or  spears  held  up  by  a  strong 
spring.  As  the  mole  works  along  his  run 
he  sets  off  this  spring  and  the  spikes  dart 
down  and  pierce  him  through.  A  dead 
mole  planted  underground  will  help  the 
tree.  If  mice  are  hurting  the  trees  I 
would  poison  them  by  mixing  flour,  bran, 
molasses  and  white  arsenic  into  a  dough, 
baking  it  like  a  cake.  Scatter  pieces  of  it 
around  the  tree,  and  the  mice  will  very 
soon  manufacture  themselves  into  fertiliz¬ 
er.  So  will  chickens  if  they  run  at  large. 
As  these  trees  were  not  gnawed  I  think 
moles  were  the  culprits.  I  have  obtained 
fair  growth  by  piling  stones  around  peach 
trees.  The  most  rugged  trees  1  have  are 
growing  along  stone  walls.  1  thiffk,  how¬ 
ever,  that  borers  and  burrowing  animals 
are  worse  in  such  places. 

Strawberry  Talk. — On  page  587  a  good 
friend  in  Pennsylvania  gets  after  me  about 
raising  low-quality  strawberries.  Now  I 
hear  from  him  again : 

I  went  to  cleaning  a  lot  of  old  fence-rows 
after  writing  you  about  your  inconsistencies 
in  the  Ben  Da  vis- President  strawberry  talk, 
and  1  took  ivy  poisoning  so  badly  that  I 
have  been  in  torment  most  of  the  time  since. 
The  truth  of  I  he  matter  is,  I  thought  I 
had  you  down,  fast,  when  I  wrote  you,  and 
in  tlie  first  paragraph  of  your  letter  in  reply 
you  admitted  it,  but  before  you  put  in  the 
peroration  I  noticed  an  inclination  to  talk 
out  of  it  notwithstanding.  1  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  the  matter  was  closed,  and  that  I  had 
beaten  an  editor  into  sensibility  once  in  my 
life,  but  imagine  my  surprise  when  I  saw 
you  take  the  whole  matter,  drag  it  broadside 
before  the  public,  and  make  it  look  like  a 
piece  of  Government  armor  plate  after  going 
through  the  test  of  Uncle  Sam's  big  guns. 

Our  old  friend  J.  H.  Hale  once  at¬ 
tacked  the  Ben  Davis  apple  at  a  fruit 
growers’  meeting  and  a  man  got  up  and 
asked  Hale  if  he  grew  the  Elberta  peach, 
which  he  said  was  the  Ben  Davis  among 
peaches.  The  audience,  or  most  of  them, 
thought  that  Hale  was  well  answered. 
Our  friend  thinks  my  answer  was  as 
sound  as  armor  plate !  Now  I  will  be 
honest  and  say  that  I  thought  and  still 
think  that  I  made  a  pretty  lame  defense, 
and  that  a  man  really  hasn’t  much  right 
to  attack  a  low-flavored  apple  and  then 
proceed  to  sell  poor  strawberries.  But 
President  is  good  enough  for  most  peo¬ 
ple  !  As  for  trying  to  beat  an  editor  into 
sensibility — don’t  try  to  do  it.  '1  he  job  is 
too  hard  for  those  of  us  who  must  work 
for  a  living,  and  thus  have  no  time  for  the 
impossible ! 

Humus. — Here  is  one  which  shows  that 
our  scientific  men  may  be  trying  to  teach 
the  fifth  reader  to  some  who  ought  to 
learn  the  primer: 

Referring  to  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Farmer’s  Bulletin  No.  ltr>7,  page 
10,  it  is  stated  that  organic  matter  of 
manure  and  green  manure  was  easily  con¬ 
verted  into  “humus.”  In  what  way  does 
humus  differ  from  organic  matter?  We  have 
been  ignorant  enough  to  suppose  humus  was 
organic  matter.  M.  G. 

Ohio. 

You  cannot  get  me  to  lay  claim  to  much 
scientific  knowledge.  I  stepped  in  once 
where  good  scientists  feared  to  tread,  and 
have  gone  a  little  lame  ever  since.  As  I 
understand  it  humus  means  the  mold  or 
dark  colored  remnant  which  is  left  after 
organic  or  vegetable  matter  has  decayed. 
A  tree  may  be  called  “organic  matter,” 
since  it  is  organized  or  built  up  by  a 
growth  which  puts  various  substances  to¬ 
gether  in  an  organized  form.  1  hat  tree 
could  not  be  called  “humus”  until  it  had 
thoroughly  rotted.  Most  of  us  have  seen 
in  the  woods  the  remains  of  great  trees, 
so  decayed  that  in  place  of  the  large 
trunks  which  fell  to  the  ground  we  find 
only  a  thin  strip  of  dark  colored  powder 
or  thick  mold.  This  was  far  more  useful 
as  plant  food  than  the  entire  tree.  This 
remnant  is  humus,  and  it  may  be  called 
the  life  or  spirit  of  the  organic  matter, 
such  as  sod  or  green  crops  or  manure — 
so  far  as  the  power  of  feeding  plants  goes. 
So  that  humus  is  organic  matter  rotted 
or  fitted  over  for  plant  food,  or  for  stor¬ 
age  in  the  soil.  There  are  so  many  inter¬ 
esting  things  about  this  humus  that  I  will 
try  some  day  to  repeat  something  of  what 
the  scientific  men  have  learned. 

h.  w.  c. 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

TEN  TIMES  OVER  ' 

No  pressure,  no  drawing 
temper,  if  you  use  the 

Practical 
Alundum 
Grinder 

with  wheel  revolving 
3,000  times  a  minute. 

Far  superior  to  emery 
or  stone.  Grinds  any 
tool,  knife  to  sickle. 

Different  sizes.  Foot 
power  attachment. 

Write  for  circular  of  particu¬ 
lars.  Good  agents  wanted.  Address. 

K0YAL  AUW  tO.,  226  E.  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


WINCHESTER 


Smokeless  Powder  Shells 

“LEADER”  and  “REPEATER” 

The  superiority  of  Winchester 
Smokeless  Powder  Shells  is 
undisputed.  Among  intelligent 
shooters  they  stand  first  in  pop-  § 
}!  ularity,  records  and  shooting 
o  qualities.  Always  use  them 

for  field  or  Tra|>  Shooting. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  For  Them. 


SUCCESS  MANURE  SPREADER 


There  are  not  so  many  new  features,  but  lots 
of  valuable  old  ones. 

You  know  the  Success  is  the  spreader  that 
literally  grew.  Not  the  kind  thatsome  “genius” 
made  in  a  day.  Nearly  80  years  developing. 

Its  principles  and  its  making  are  right  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  proven  to  be  right. 

That  can’t  be  said  of  all  spreaders. 

Take  strength,  for  an  example. 

We  are  not  guessing  at  necessities  when  we 
put  a  larger  axle  in  the  Success  than  is  found  in 
any  other  spreader.  We  know  from  experience. 

So  with  the  frame.  We  make  it  of  second 
growth  white  ash. 

Not  every  builder  appreciates  the  wracking 
and  jolting  that  a  spreader  frame  has  to  stand. 
We  do.  So  we  make  it  of  just  as  tough  materi¬ 
al  and  just  as  substantial  as  is  possible. 

And  so  on  all  the  way  through. 


We’ve  demonstrated  that  the  beater  drive 
chain  absolutely  must  be  direct  working  to 
avoid  breakage.  Note  the  steel  pin  chain. 

The  harpoon  teeth  on  end  of  beater  are  a  val¬ 
uable  feature.  They  cut  the  straw  and  keep 
beater  ends  clean. 

Whatever  feature  you  find  on  the  Success,  be 
sure  that  it  is  a  necessary  feature.  Here  are  a 
few: 

—Solid  steel  brace  from  axle  ends  to  beater  ends. 

—Force feed  of  bottom— locked  g  ingupordewn  hill. 

— Adjustable  pulverizer — make  tine  or  coarse  as 


wanted. 

—Superior  change  of  feed  device,  etc., etc. 

These  are  not  mere  talking  points.  The  Success  is 
a  spreader  or  essentials.  You  can  appreciate  every  one 
of  them  If  you've  ever  had  experience  with  spreaders. 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  know  them  all  or  to  know  as 
much  about  them  all  as  possible  before  you  buy. 

Our  spreader  book  tells  the  story  truthfully.  It's 
yours  for  the  asking,  free. 


KEMP  <a  BURPEE  MFG.  CO..  Box  38.  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


that  undet  the 
same  conditions 


WE  GUARANTEE 

speed  applied,  condition  of  corn,  etc.,  x 

The  Appleton 
Corn  Husker 

will  do  more  and  better  work  than  any  other  ma¬ 
chine  of  like  character  and  corresponding  size  „a 
the  market,  that  itis  simpler  in  construction;  eosiei 
In  every  way  to  operate;  easier  and  safer  to  feed  and 
to  require  less  power  for  successful  operation.  'The 
proof  of  these  claims  is  sent  for  the  asking  We 
makealso  a  complete  line  of  manure  spreaders,  horse 
powers,  shelters,  ensilage  ana  fodder  cutters,  feed 
grinders,  wood  saws,  windmills,  etc.  .Remember 
that  Appleton  quality  isthe  standardot  excellence. 

APPLETON  MFC.  CO.,  27  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  Ills  ■ 


2- Roll, 
4-Roll, 
and 
6-Roll, 

Down  oi  Mounlitf. 

Write  to-day  fov 
free  Catalogue. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  ”04”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-EPICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warreu  St«,  New  York*  239  Franklin  8t.,  Boston. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  234  Craig  St.,  West,  Montreal,  P.  (J. 

40  North  7  th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Amargura  90,  Havana,  Cuba. 


u  The  Little  Things 

When  we  sell  a  Gasoline  Engine  we  furnish  the  little  things 
to  make  it  do  your  work,  easiest,  quickest,  cheap¬ 
est.  These  “little  things”  will  be  big  things  to  you 
if  you’ve  run  some  gasoline  engines.  If  you  have 
run  any  gasoline  engine,  take  our  word  for  it, 
and  get  our  specifications  before  you  buy.  A  penny 
postal  brings  them. 

Let’s  Talk  it  Over. 

You  can  buy  some  things  by  mail  all  right,  It’s  a 
little  different  with  gasoline  engines,  ive  don  t 
want  your  order  until  we  have  “talked  it  over. 

>ur  needs  are  special  and  we  have  the  man  ready  to  send  to  study them-  T^.^°p  1“^' 

ted  is  all  we  want  to  know.  Call  or  write  to  us.  We  want  you  to  have  our  free  farm  Power  book. 


Albany.  Baltimore.  Bangor,  Me..  Boston.  Bultalo.  Hartford.  New  Orleans.  Philadelphia.  Pittsburg, 

Syracuse,  London.  Eiig. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  (rifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  vou  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  29,  1906. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

PRIZES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

$5,  $4,  $3. 

We  offer  these  cash  prizes  for  the  best  Thanksgiving 
photographs.  T  hey  must  be  original,  picture  scenes  of 
country  life,  and  represent  the  spirit  of  Thanksgiving. 
J  he  size  does  not  matter.  The  pictures  must  be  in  our 
hands  by  November  1.  We  will  pay  for  all  pictures 
used,  and  photos  not  used  will  be  returned  if  desired, 
postage  fully  prepaid. 

* 

We  are  interested  in  the  plan  of  using  concrete  pipes 
for  drainage.  Sewer  pipes  are  now  made  of  concrete 
right  in  the  ditch — by  laying  the  concrete  around  a  roll 
or  drum  and  pushing  it  on.  Why  cannot  the  same  thing 
be  done  for  drain  pipes  by  laying  the  mixture  around  a 
pole?  Who  has  tried  it? 

* 

A  few  years  ago  great  stories  were  told  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  men  in  New  England  who  kept  1,000  or  more 
hens  on  a  few  acres.  This  intensive  method  was  her¬ 
alded  as  an  ideal  way  of  keeping  poultry.  It  appears 
that  now  these  men  are  having  all  kinds  of  trouble  with 
their  breeding  stock,  and  can  raise  but  few  young  chick¬ 
ens.  Experiments  seem  to  show  that  this  crowded  sys¬ 
tem  of  poultry  keeping  well-nigh  destroys  the  vitality 
of  the  stock.  It  seems  necessary  to  abandon  the  land 
after  a  few  years,  and  cultivate  it  before  crowding 
poultry  on  it  again.  The  colony  house  systenj  is  safer 
for  the  stock. 

,  * 

The  following  game  is  reported  from  Connecticut: 

Some  weeks  ago,  in  my  absence  from  the  city,  a  man  left 
three  packages  of  seed  at  my  house,  saying  that  they  had 
been  ordered  by  my  sister.  He  would  scarcely  leave  them, 
and  only  left  them  when  he  was  paid  $1.30  for  the  three 
packages.  On  looking  at  the  packages  later  they  were 
marked  in  pencil  “Lanciforum,”  with  the  color.  The  seed 
was  like  a  very  large-sized  sweet  pea.  It  had  black  or 
brown  on  one  side  and  white  showed  on  the  other.  I  failed 
to  find  this  in  any  catalogue.  I  am  at  a  loss  when  to  plant, 
and  what  it  is.  We  have  an  idea  that  we  were  taken  in,  as 
none  of  our  family  knows  anything  about  the  seed,  and  it 
was  never  ordered.  l.  e.  s. 

The  seed  appears  to  be  okra,  a  vegetable  used  quite 
freelv  at  the  South.  This  is  evidently  a  humbug — a 
new  form  of  fraud  worth  remembering.  It  is  a  wonder 
this  man  did  not  tell  some  big  story  about  what  the 
seed  would  do!  We  have  a  friend  who  is  willing  to 
wager  that  he  can  go  out  among  the  people,  tell  a 
plausible  story  and  sell  the  seed  of  ragweed  as  a  “great 
novelty.” 

* 

A  new  reader  wants  to  know  what  the  real  argument 
against  the  Seedless  apple  is.  Price  and  lack  of  merit ! 
Had  this  man  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  through  the  Summer 
he  would  have  seen  how  step  by  step  the  promoters  of 
this  apple  have  been  forced  into  a  corner  where  silence 
is  their  only  refuge.  The  whole  thing  has  been  sifted 
down  to  the  origin  of  the  variety.  The  best  fruit  au¬ 
thorises  in  the  country  say  that  it  is  the  same  as  an 
old  seedling  found  growing  in  Virginia.  This  old  apple 
is  worthless  for  commercial  growing  or  for  home  use. 
Therefore,  if  these  authorities  are  right,  the  Seedless 


apple  is  not  worth  as  much  as  dozens  of  the  old  standard 
sorts,  while  the  promoters  charge  10  times  as  much  for 
it.  After  having  been  challenged  in  every  possible  way 
to  deny  that  their  apple  is  not  the  same  as  this  old 
seedling  the  promoters  refuse  to  say  a  word — thus  sil¬ 
ently  admitting  the  fact.  The  character  of  the  apple 
is  so  well  understood  by  fruit  men  that  we  understand 
it  was  barred  out  of  the  exhibit  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair.  With  these  things  in  mind,  what  sensible  man 
would  pay  $2  for  a  tree  of  such  a  variety? 

* 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  decided  that  the 
Chicago  packers  may  continue  to  label  their  “canned 
roast  beef”  with  that  name,  though  it  is  really  boiled 
beef,  but  they  must  print  on  the  label  a  statement  of 
the  mode  of  cooking.  The  housewife  may  be  somewhat 
puzzled  to  learn,  by  this  label,  that  roast  beef  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  parboiling  and  then  submitting  to  steam  heat 
for  three  hours,  but,  after  all,  this  is  not  nearly  so 
confusing  as  that  famous  ruling  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  which  asserted  that  frogs’  legs  are  dressed 
poultry.  It  is  also  interesting  to  learn  that  although 
the  packers  are  to  print  the  ingredients  of  mixed  canned 
goods  upon  the  label,  in  accordance  with  the  Meat  In¬ 
spection  bill,  they  are  not  obliged  to  print  the  percen¬ 
tages  of  each.  Thus,  if  we  learn  that  a  chicken  com¬ 
pound  consists  of  chicken,  veal,  pork  trimmings  and 
cornmeal,  we  shall  still  be  left  in  Cimmerian  darkness 
as  to  the  amount  of  real  chicken  therein  contained. 
However,  as  Sam  Weller  said  of  those  mysterious  veal- 
and-ham  pies,  which  seem  to  foreshadow  the  culinary 
arts  of  Packingtown,  “it’s  all  in  the  flavorin’.”  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  farmer  is  not  allowed  merely  to 
say  that  his  milk  contains  butter  fat,  solids  and  water; 
he  is  expected  to  meet  a  percentage  of  values  established 
by  law,  nor  would  cider  vinegar  innocent  of  cider  meet 
the  same  liberal  interpretation  as  roast  beef  that  is  not 
roasted.  Supervision  of  food  products  is  a  necessity  for 
public  safety ;  still,  ’tis  strange  what  difference  there 
may  be  ’twixt  tweedledum  and  tweedledee ! 

* 

I  he  New  York  State  Fair  was  voted  a  great  success 
because  it  called  out  a  great  crowd  of  people.  On  sev¬ 
eral  days  the  attendance  taxed  the  space  inside  the 
fences,  and  made  it  evident  that  more  room  will  be 
needed  if  the  fair  is  to  grow.  Of  course  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  those  who  attend  come  from  within  easy  riding 
distance  of  Syracuse.  Still,  the  attendance  from  all  over 
the  State  is  more  general  each  year,  and  the  fair  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  place  for  country  people  to 
renew  old  acquaintances  and  make  new  ones.  Several 
great  improvements  were  made  in  providing  comforts 
for  the  crowd,  and  they  were  appreciated.  The  ex¬ 
hibits  were  on  the  whole  more  interesting  than  ever. 
We  give  special  reports  of  the  live  stock  and  fruit  ex¬ 
hibits.  The  machinery  and  implements  made  a  great 
showing.  There  was  an  almost  entire  absence  of  wind¬ 
mills  on  exhibition.  Those  who  recall  the  great  num¬ 
bers  of  waving  arms  seen  at  former  fairs  will  realize 
how  the  windmill  is  going  out  of  business.  The  gasoline 
engine  appears  to  be  taking  its  place,  and  there  was  a 
bewildering  display  of  these  handy  farm  helpers.  At 
the  same  time  there  seems  to  be  a  revival  of  interest  in 
steam  engines,  but  it  seems  to  be  settled  that  farm 
power  of  some  sort  is  now  considered  a  necessity.  But 
the  best  exhibit  of  all  was  the  crowd  of  country  people. 
When  thousands  of  prosperous  and  hopeful  farm  homes 
send  their  representatives  together  as  is  done  at  this 
fair  we  get  a  fresh  idea  of  the  true  sources  of  power  in 
this  country.  It  is  this  coming  together  of  the  plain 
people  to  know  each  other  and  to  gather  confidence  that 
is  of  greater  value  to  the  State  than  all  the  great  ex¬ 
hibits  of  material  things. 

* 

It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  a  fair  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country  believe  that  our  present  tariff  law 
should  be  changed  in  several  lines.  At  the  same  time 
another  majority  would  fear  to  touch  the  tariff  in  the 
usual  way  at  this  time.  To  attempt  to  pass  a  general 
tariff  law  would  unsettle  business  as  it  always  does.  Is 
there  no  way  of  regulating  the  tariff  without  mixing 
it  up  with  politics  and  threatening  a  panic  whenever 
new  rates  are  necessary?  We  think  so.  We  have  fre¬ 
quently  advocated  a  tariff  commission  somewhat  like  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  This  commission 
should  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  should  be 
composed  of  lawyers,  manufacturers,  business  men,  rail¬ 
road  men,  farmers  and  laboring  men — the  best  for  the 
purpose  that  can  be  found  in  the  country.  It  should 
have  power  to  investigate  prices  and  cost,  give  hearings 
and  determine  as  well  as  it  could  the  justice  of  the 
tariff  on  any  product.  It  might,  like  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  have  power  to  make  new  rates  or, 
if  this  were  declared  unconstitutional,  it  could  lay  its 
facts  and  recommendations  before  Congress.  It  is  easy 
to  see  the  advantage  such  a  plan  would  have  over  the 
present  method  of  changing  the  tariff.  A  bill  is  now 
introduced  into  Congress  covering  the  entire  subject. 
Then  begins  a  long  squabble  between  rival  manufacturers 
and  importers  to  have  rates  changed  for  their  own  ad¬ 


vantage.  The  public  are  always  at  a  disadvantage  in  a 
struggle  of  this  sort,  and  rarely  get  what  they  should. 
With  a  strong  commission — as  far  out  of  politics  as  the 
Supreme  Court  or  the  Interstate  Commission,  a  pro¬ 
posed  change  in  a  rate  could  be  discussed  openly  and 
fairly  and  each  one  decided  on  its  merits.  In  this  way 
it  would  become  a  business  proposition.  If  it  were 
proved,  for  example,  that  the  tariff  on  steel  or  coal  is 
excessive,  it  could  be  changed  without  a  threat  to  remove 
some  needed  tariff  if  the  extortionate  one  were  touched. 
In  this  way  the  tariff  on  basic  slag  could  be  removed 
and  an  excellent  fertilizer  made  cheaper  and  freer  to 
farmers.  There  are  a  dozen  good  reasons  for  such  a 
settlement  of  the  tariff  question.  The  chief  objection 
is  that  such  a  commission  could  not  be  granted  the 
power  to  change  rates.  Yet  new  powers  have  been 
given  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  most 
people  are  not  yet  satisfied.  In  any  event  it  is  clear 
that  such  a  commission  could  get  at  the  facts  in  a 
more  satisfactory  way  by  taking  one  rate  at  a  time  than 
a  committee  of  Congress  can  by  taking  the  entire  tariff 
schedule. 

* 

James  W.  Wadsworth  says  that  he  was  always  in. 
favor  of  a  strong  meat  inspection  bill.  But  what  sort  of 
a  bill  would  it  have  been?  The  one  he  reported  after 
some  weeks  of  delay  was  cursed  by  the  President  and 
hooted  at  by  the  public.  All  through  the  long  and  use¬ 
less  delay  Mr.  Wadsworth  acted  as  if  he  were  a  lawyer 
for  the  meat  packers.  Let  any  man  read  the  printed 
report  of  the  testimony  before  the  agricultural  commit¬ 
tee,  and  he  will  see  that  this  statement  is  fully  justified. 
An  extract  from  the  report  is  printed  on  the  next  page. 
It  must  have  been  a  dramatic  scene  when  Mr.  Lamb,  of 
Virginia,  told  Mr.  Wadsworth  that  he  was  “personally 
responsible.”  Mr.  Neill  had  made  a  report  which  had 
been  accepted  by  President  Roosevelt,  and  by  him  sent 
to  Congress.  For  hours  Mr.  Wadsworth  and  Mr.  Lori- 
mer,  by  questions  and  insinuations  which  will  appear  to 
any  fair-minded  man  mean  and  insulting,  had  been  trying 
to  discredit  Mr.  Neill  and,  through  him,  President 
Roosevelt.  Shortly  before  they  had  been  all  sweetness 
and  honey  to  a  representative  of  the  packers.  At  last, 
stung  by  their  meanness,  Mr.  Neill  turned  upon  his 
tormenters  and  was  sustained  by  the  committee.  It  is 
not  our  duty  to  attempt  to  judge  a  man’s  motives,  and 
we  make  no  effort  to  say  why  Mr.  Wadsworth  acted 
as  he  did.  Nor  do  we  know  why  he  attempted  to  hold 
up  the  anti-oleo  legislation,  or  why  he  has  acted  again 
and  again  in  direct  opposition  to  needed  farm  legislation. 
It  is  enough  for  farmers  that  he  has  notoriously  been 
on  the  “off  side”  when  their  interests  are  at  stake.  That 
is  why  some  of  the  best  and  most  influential  farmers 
in  America  distrust  the  man,  and  feel  that  he  does  not 
do  justice  to  their  business  in  Congress.  He  has  made 
trouble  enough,  and  ought  to  be  kept  at  home.  As  we 
have  pointed  out  before,  the  voters  in  the  Thirty-fourth 
District  are  alone  responsible  for  Mr.  Wadsworth  and 
what  he  represents.  In  no  other  district  in  this  country 
has  a  farmer  such  a  chance  to  cast  his  vote  directly 
for  agriculture.  It  is  “up  to  you,”  gentlemen,  as  it  never 
has  been  before ! 


BREVITIES. 

Ever  know  a  cow  to.be  hurt  by  a  milking  tube? 

See  how  Interested  people  are  in  that  plan  of  using  com¬ 
pressed  air  for  pumping  water. 

Who  has  ever  been  able  to  use  the  surplus  strawberries 
for  vinegar  or  jam  at  a  profit? 

A  public  benefactor!  One  who  will  tell  people  how  to 
koep  fresh  meat  for  feeding  chickens  in  hot  weather. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Florists’  Exchange  says  that  he 
destroys  the.  Catalpa  caterpillar  by  spraying  with  tobacco 
water. 

There  are  men  who  cast  corn  before  swine  and  make 
enough  by  doing  it  to  buy  pearls  for  their  wives — if  they 
wanted  to. 

The  Sugar  maple  is  being  planted  in  Switzerland.  The 
beginning  was  made  when  a  patriotic  Swiss  sent  300  young 
trees,  to  his  old  home. 

Now,  if  you  could  only  harness  that  stream  which  comes 
down  through  your  farm  and  make  it  turn  your  wheels 
and  light  your  bouse,  you  would  be  that  much  ahead ! 

We  feel  sure  that  a  good  many  cases  of  so-called  “chol¬ 
era”  in  chickens  may  be  traced  to  feeding  rancid  beef 
scraps.  It  doesn’t  take  long  for  rancid  fat  to  turn  a  stom¬ 
ach  inside  out ! 

A  marriage  license  was  recently  issued  in  Chicago  for 
Wojciech  Raymniak  and  Wladyslava  Kaczkoska.  Possibly 
neither  of  these  good  Americans  is  giving  much  thought 
to  Mr.  Carnegie’s  yearning  for  revised  spelling. 

Keep  on  the  watch  for  a  faker  who  Is  to  offer  a  new 
kind  of  Alfalfa  with  all  sorts  of  wonderful  qualities.  It 
will  grow  anywhere  and  live  on  anything !  It  is  hard 
enough  to  start  the  old  kind,  without  running  after  the 
new. 

The  Grangers  of  Multnomah  County.  Oregon,  in  quarterly 
session,  recently  went  on  record  as  favoring  State  regula¬ 
tion  of  all  telephone  lines,  and  also  the  employment  of 
convict  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  grain  sacks,  in  order 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  sacks  to  farmers. 

The  New  York  State  convention  of  bricklayers  recently 
condemned  the  use  of  concrete  as  building  material,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  fight  its  use,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  unsafe  and  dangerous  to  life  and  limb.  It  is  likely, 
however,  that  this  solicitude  for  public  safety  Is  not  en¬ 
tirely  disinterested. 
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MR.  WADSWORTH  AND  MEAT  INSPECTION 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  lias  stated  that  Congressman 
Lorimer,  of  Illinois,  and  Congressman  Wadsworth,  of  New 
York,  did  their  best  to  discredit  the  President's  report  on 
the  Meat  Inspection  bill.  We  have  been  asked  if  we  are 
justified  in  making  this  statement.  Ample  proof  for  it  is 
found  in  the  report  of  the  hearing  before  the  Agricultural 
Committee.  We  found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  this  hearing.  Only  a  limited  number  were  printed,  and 
there  was  a  great  demand  for  them.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  President  Roosevelt  sent  to  Congress  in  a  message  a 
report  signed  by  Charles  I’.  Neill  and  .Tames  B.  Reynolds, 
who  were  appointed  as  a  special  committee  to  look  over  the 
conditions  of  things  in  the  packing  houses  at  Chicago.  'Hie 
Agricultural  Committee  of  which  Mr.  Wadsworth  is  Chair¬ 
man)  gave  a  hearing,  and  among  others  called  Mr.  Neill  and 
Mr.  Reynolds  gave  testimony  before  it.  At  the  same  hear¬ 
ing  Thomas  E.  Wilson,  a  representative  of  the  packers, 
came  before  the  Committee  to  give  their  side  of  the  con¬ 
troversy.  lie  was  followed  by  Mr.  Neill,  and  anyone  who 
will  read  the  testimony  as  printed,  can  easily  see  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  Mr.  Wadsworth  took.  Ilad  he  been  an  attorney 
for  the  packers  he  could  not  have  done  more  for  them.  He 
asked  impertinent  questions  or  made  insinuations  about  the 
reliability  of  Mr.  Neill’s  report.  Again  and  again  all  through 
the  hearing  Insignificant  matters  were  brought  up  or  ques¬ 
tions  were  asked,  which  were  evidently  framed  to  confuse 
the  witness  or  discredit  his  report,  and  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  report  has  been  accepted  by  the  President 
and  used  by  him  as  part  of  an  official  message.  This  treat¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Neill  became  so  insulting  that  finally  a  crisis 
was  reached  in  the  examination.  We  quote  the  exact  words 
of  the  printed  report  from  Page  124. 

“Mr.  Lorimer  :  Do  you  consider  when  questions  are  asked 
you  about  this  report  that  members  of  the  committee  are 
trying  to  discredit  your  statement? 

“Mr.  Neill :  I  would  like  to  answer  that.  I  would  put 
it  this  way,  Mr.  Lorimer:  I  think  that  the  attitude  of  cer¬ 
tain  members  of  the  committee  toward  the  witness  yester- 
day,  who  professedly  has  seen  none  of  the  things  he  spoke 
about,  who  deliberately -stated  that  certain  things  that  Mr. 
Reynolds  and  I  stated  in  our  report  we  had  seen 
were  things  that  we  could  not  have  seen — that  we  did 
not  see  them — I  think  the  attitude  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  toward  him  and  toward  me  is  strikingly 
different.' 

"Mr.  Lorimer :  No,  that  is  not  it.  Let  me  put  It 
plainly,  so  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding  about 
what  I  mean.  Do  you  think  when  I  ask  you  a  question  to 
determine  what  you  mean  by  this  report  that  I  do  it  to 
discredit  you.-? 

“Mr.  Neill :  I  \vould  not  like  to  impute  any  motive  to 
you,  Mr.  Lorimer. 

“Mr.  Lorimer :  Y'ou  did  make  a  statement  that  questions 
were  being  asked  to  discredit  this  report,  and  I  wanted 
to  know  whether  you  thought  asking  your  questions  about 
the  report  was  discrediting  the  report. 

“Mr.  Neill :  I  do  not  want  to  be  discourteous  to  the 
committee,  but  I  think  the  way  in  which  questions  are 
being  asked  is  not  quite  fair  to  me,  compared  to  the  way 
in  which  it.  was  handled  yesterday,  when  .the  gentleman 
on  the  stand  deliberately  stated,  for  publication,  that  Mr. 
Reynolds  and  myself  practically  lied. 

“Mr.  I.amb:  I  want  to  say  right  here,  as  a  member  of 
the  committee,  that  T  believe  Mr.  Neill  is  correct,  and  I  am 
personally  responsible  for  stating  that. 

“Mr.  Davis:  I  also  want  to  make  the  same  statement. 

“Mr.  Neill :  I  merely  go  a  step  further  and  say  I  feel 
like  a  witness  under  cross-examination  whose  testimony 
is  trying  to  be  broken  down,  and  I  submit  further  than 
that  some  of  the  questions  that  have  been  asked  me,  and 
the  attempt  to  lead  me  into  making  a  statement  which  I 
plainly  did  not  mean,  and  the — I  won’t  say  the  effort — but 
the  fact  that  I  was  prevented,  or  was  seemingly  prevented, 
from  expressing  my  ideas  as  they  were  in  my  own  mind, 
was  not  fair  to  me.” 

Mr.  Lamb  is  a  Congressman  from  Virginia,  and  we  can 
well  understand  what  a  southern  man  means  by  saying 
that  he  is  personally  responsible  for  a  statement.  Tt  was 
clearly  evident  to  all  who  kept  track  of  the  hearing  that 
Mr.  Wadsworth  and  Mr.  Lorimer  went  out  of  their  way 
to  attack  by  insinuations  witnesses  who  described  the  filthy 
methods  employed  by  the  packers.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
representatives  of  the  packers  were  treated  with  the  utmost 
consideration ;  in  fact,  it  was  evident  that  efforts  were 
made  to  treat  them  with  the  utmost  consideration,  no  ef¬ 
forts  being  made  to  cross-examine  them  or  discredit  their 
statements. 

We  simply  give  the  facts  from  the  report,  which  show 
beyond  any  attempt  to  controvert  them  where  the  sympathy 
of  Mr.  Wadsworth  in  this  controversy  was  to  be  found. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Twelve  persons  were  killed  and  10  injured 
in  a  wreck  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  near  Sudbury 
September  12.  All  the  killed  were  in  the  colonist  car  next 
to  the  engine  of  a  westbound  train.  Most  of  them  were 
harvest  hands.  .  .  .  Five  men  were  injured,  two  fatally, 

six  horses  were  killed,  and  the  entire  plant  of  the  Illinois 
Brick  Company,  Chicago,  was  practically  destroyed  Sep¬ 
tember  12  when  a  thunderbolt  crashed  into  two  of  the  larg¬ 
est  buildings  of  the  South  Evanston  plant.  Sixty  men  were 
about  the  premises,  and  not  one  escaped  without  injury. 
Many  were  pinned  beneath  the  rafters  of  the  building  as 
it  collapsed.  Others  were  rendered  unconscious  when  the 
stable  was  struck,  and  three  were  Injured  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  flames  which  were 
devouring  the  wreckage.  .  .  .  The  big  plant  of  the 

Cudahy  Brothers’  Packing  Company  at  Cudahy,  Wis.,  six 
miles  south  of  Milwaukee,  was  burned  September  13.  Pat¬ 
rick  Cudahy  estimates  that  the  loss  will  reach  about  $400.- 
000.  The  plant  carries  an  insurance  of  about  $000,000. 
One  man  was  killed  and  several  firemen  severely  injured. 
•  •  .  The  New  York  Central  Railroad,  its  vice-president. 

Nathan  Guilford,  and  its  general  traffic  manager,  Frederick 
L.  Pomeroy,  filed  pleas  of  not  guilty  in  the  United  States 
District  Court,  New  York,  September  17.  to  the  three  indict¬ 
ments  charging  them  with  having  given  rebates  to  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company.  Judge  Hough  fixed 
October  10  as  the  date  for  the  trial  of  the  railroad  cases. 
The  three  additional  indictments  against  the  sugar  trust 
for  accepting  the  rebates,  to  which  the  trust  has  already 
pleaded  not  guilty,  come  up  for  trial  soon  after.  The 
indictments  were  found  early  in  the  Spring  as  a  result  of 
an  investigation  which  began  in  January.  C.  Goodloe 
Edgar  and  Edwin  Earle,  Detroit  sugar  merchants,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  affiliated  with  the  trust,  were  named  in  the 
trust  indictments.  A  seventh  indictment  was  handed  down 
accusing  Edgar.  Earle,  Guilford  and  Pomeroy  of  criminal 
conspiracy  to  rebate,  an  offence  punishable  by  two  years 
imprisonment  as  well  as  fine.  Demurrers  were  filed  to 
this  as  well  a-s  to  the  three  bills  accusing  the  Central  and 
its  officials  and  this  indictment  was  thrown  out.  There 
are  seven  counts  in  each  of  the  indictments  against  Guil¬ 


ford  and  Pomeroy  and  several  against  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany.  As  a  fine  of  $20,000  can  be  imposed  under  each 
count  the  Federal  attorneys  if  they  obtain  convictions  will 
urge  that  the  maximum  line  be  imposed — $140,000 — on  each 
man  and  about  $100,000  more  on  the  railroad  company. 
.  .  .  The  Rock  Island  Railroad  bridge  over  the  Cimar¬ 

ron  River,  near  Dover,  Oklahoma,  gave  way  September  18, 
carrying  down  an  express  train.  The  number  of  dead  can 
only  be  conjectured.  So  far  as  known,  the  locomotive, 
two  baggage  cars  and  two,  and  possibly  three,  day  coaches 
are  ill  the  river.  The  Cimarron  at  the  scene  of  the  disaster  is 
fully  1,500  feet  in  width,  its  waters  red  with  the  soil 
through  which  the  river  flows.  Great  eddies  sweep  down 
the  middle  of  the  channel.  The  river  was  swollen  with 
what  is  known  as  ai  head  rise  in  the  Northwest,  which  is  a 
solid  wall  of  water  caused  by  cloudbursts.  These  floods 
are  irresistible.  They  swallow  acres  of  valley  farms  in  an 
hour  and  gnaw  away  bridge  foundations  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  A  common  saying  among  frontiersmen  in  Oklahoma 
is  “The  Cimarron  always  buries  its  dead.”  The  river  rolls 
in  beds  of  deep  quicksand.  It  is  probable  that  the  engine 
and  the  cars  that  lie  in  the  bed  of  the  river  will  disap¬ 
pear  beneath  the  sand. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  PACKERS.— 
Canned  roast  beef  will  continue  to  bear  ’the  label  of 
“roast  beef,”  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  really  is 
boiled  beef.  This  was  a  decision  reached  at  a  conference 
September  1.3  between  Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Senator  Hopkins  of  Illinois  and  Thomas 
E.  Wilson,  general  manager  of  the  Nelson  Morris  Packing 
Company  of  Chicago.  Senator  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Wilson 
discussed  the  matter  with  President  Roosevelt  at  Oyster 
Bay  and  were  referred  by  him  to  Secretary  Wilson.  Mr. 
Wilson  explained  that  the  method  of  preparing  canned  roast 
beef  was  to  parboil  the  meat  for  15  minutes,  and  then  put  it 
in  cans  and  subject  it  to  steam  heat  for  three  hours.  The 
term  “roast  beef,”  which  was  applied  to  this  product,  was 
of  particular  value  to  the  packers.  Mr.  Wilson  said,  because 
the  method  had  been  copied  by  the  Australian  and  South 
American  packers,  who  would  profit  by  it  if  the  American 
packers  were  forced  to  abandon  it.  After  full  considera¬ 
tion,  it  was  decided  that  the  cans  might  bear  the  label  of 
“roast,”  but  that  it  should  be  stated  on  the  labels  how 
the  beef  was  prepared  and  cooked.  Secretary  Wilson  made 
it  clear  that  only  perfectly  healthy  beef  could  be  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  canned  roast  beef,  although  the  product 
Is  not  of  the  highest  grade  of  cattle.  No  preservatives  of 
any  kind  will  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  product, 
and  the  label  must  state  just  how  it  is  prepared.  The 
decision  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  packers. 

CUBA. — As  the  result  of  a  six-hour  conference  at  Saga¬ 
more  Hill  September  14  between  President  Roosevelt.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  Taft.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Bonaparte,  and 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  Bacon.  Messrs.  Taft  and  Bacon 
started  at  once  for  Cuba  as  the  special  representatives  of 
the  American  Government.  It  will  be  their  mission  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  and  to  render  such  aid  as 
may  be  necessary  to  the  task  of  bringing  about  an  immedi¬ 
ate  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  permanent  pacification 
of  the  island,  which  is  declared  by  the  President  to  be 
imperative.  A  commissioner  from  one  of  the  rebel  camps 
says  the  revolutionary  army  will  not  accept  any  terms 
other  than  the  annulment  of  the  elections.  Including  Presi¬ 
dent  Palma’s.  One  of  the  Liberal  commissioners  at  the 
revolutionary  headquarters  in  Havana  province  states  that 
the  leaders  demand  the  resignation  of  the  Government  and 
Congress,  and  the  holding  of  new  elections.  He  adds  that 
this  decision  seems  to  be  final.  The  rebels  regret  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  hostilities.  They  say  that  if  fighting  had  not 
been  stopped  they  would  have  captured  Havana  and  their 
cause  would  then  have  been  victorious.  Commander  W.  IT. 
II.  Southerland,  who  has  command  of  the  ships  in  Domini¬ 
can  waters,  advised  the  Navy  Department  September  19 
that  trouble  had  broken  out  anew  in  the  province  of  Monte 
Cristi.  Santo  Domingo.  Telegraphic  communication  be¬ 
tween  Puerto  Plata  and  Monte  Cristi  has  been  interrupted, 
and  the  situation  is  described  as  acute.  Commander  South¬ 
erland  expects  an  uprising  at  any  moment  and  reports  that 
Government  forces  numbering  400  have  arrived  in  Monte 
Cristi.  He  is  anxious  to  have  the  Dixie  returned  to  his 
command  with  lier  force  of  marines.  The  Dixie  was  Com¬ 
mander  Southerland’s  flagship  untP  0,ie  was  ordered  to 
Guantanamo  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  marines  with  the 
Columbia,  which  was  at  the  naval  station  there  on  her  way 
to  Colon  to  bring  home  Secretary  Root.  The  necessity  for 
additional  marines  at  Havana  caused  the  Department  to 
order  her  to  Havana  instead  of  having  her  return  to  Monte 
Cristi.  Despite  the  urgency  of  the  situation  in  Monte  Cristi 
the  Navy  Department  will  retain  the  Dixie  at  Cienfuegos 
until  she  is  relieved,  either  by  the  Tacoma  or  the  Newark. 
Both  the  Minneapolis  and  the  Newark  have  sailed  for 
Cuban  waters,  the  former  from  I/cague  Island,  Philadelphia, 
and  the  latter  from  Norfolk.  Each  carries  a  complement 
of  about  four  hundred  marines. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — A  black  list  containing  the  names 
of  10  firms  found  to  be  adulterating  seed  offered  for  sale 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  made  public  by 
Secretary  Wilson.  The  Secretary’s  action  was  taken  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  an  act  of  Congress  whicn 
requires  him  to  buy  seed  in  the  open  market  and  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  names  and  addresses  of  firms  that  sell  or  offer 
to  sell  adulterated  seed  to  the  Department.  Samples  sub¬ 
mitted  were  found  to  contain  from  7  per  cent  to  53  per 
cent  of  adulterants,  most  In  Yellow  trefoil.  Of  352  sam¬ 
ples  of  seed  of  Alfalfa  nearly  one-half  were  found  to  con¬ 
tain  seed  of  the  destructive  parasitic  plant  dodder,  nine 
samples  were  adulterated  with  Yellow  trefoil  and  nine  with 
Bur  clover. 

For  the  first  time  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  will  oper¬ 
ate  a  farmers’  special  train  south  of  the  Ohio  River.  For 
several  years  the  railroads  of  the  North  have  run  seed  and 
soil  specials  through  the  Middle  West,  and  now  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  South  are  to  have  the  benefit  of  lectures  on 
diversified  crops.  As  farming  in  the  South  differs  materially 
from  the  North  the  talks  will  lie  of  an  entirely  different 
nature.  The  special  train  will  start  from  Hernando,  Miss., 
October  2,  and  will  terminate  at  Memphis  10  days  later. 
The  course  will  be  south  through  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
via  Jackson  to  a  place  near  New  Orleans,  and  then  north 
over  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  line.  The  train  will 
be  stopped  and  lectures  delivered  at  about  ninety-seven  sta¬ 
tions.  In  some  places  town  halls  will  be  used. 

The  first  gang  of  convicts  to  be  used  for  farm  labor  from 
the  Oregon  State  prison  was  sent  out  September  7  to  Rose- 
dale,  where  thev  helped  harvest  a  prune  crop  for  J.  W. 
Hunt.  There  were  13  men  in  the  gang,  one  of  them  serving 
as  cook  for  the  rest.  There  was  a  shortage  of  help  in  the 
Rosedale  district  and  Hunt  applied  for  a  gang  from  the 
prison.  The  men  were  sent  out  upon  an  agreement  that 
Hunt  shall  pay  the  same  wages  that  are  paid  to  free  men 
and  the  State  will  take  its  pay  in  prunes  and  pears  to  be 
used  in  feeding  State  prisoners  during  the  coming  year. 


FRUIT  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 

The  exhibition  of  fruit  at  the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse  was 
not  quite  as  large  as  last  year,  but  the  building  was  well 
filled,  and  the  display  was  very  creditable  to  the  various 
exhibitors.  The  largest  and  best  display  was  made  by  the 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  with  John  Hall,  of 
Rochester,  in  charge.  They  had  on  their  tables  1,924  plates 
of  fruit,  as  follows:  Apples.  979  plates,  235  varieties; 
pears.  497  plates.  170  varieties:  peaches,  85  plates,  24 
varieties:  plums,  SO  plates,  37  varieties;  quinces.  11  plates. 
3  varieties;  grapes,  210  plates.  130  varieties;  nuts,  13 
plates,  7  varieties:  strawberries,  1  variety:  crabs,  42  plates, 
7  varieties.  Their  display  of  pears  was  remarkably  tine, 
’rite  greater  part  of  them  were  sent  by  Ellwanger  &  Barry, 
of  Rochester,  and  were  the  feather  in  the  balance  which 
turned  the  scale  in  their  favor  in  the  contest  for  the  first 
prize  offered  by  the  State  Fair  Association  for  the  best  and 
largest  display  of  fruit  grown  in  the  State  and  exhibited 
bv  any  society  or  organization.  Quite  a  proportion  of  the 
Western  New  York  Society’s  exhibit  was  sent  them  by  five 
nursery  firms,  while  the  fruit  shown  by  the  New  York  State 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  was  almost  entirely  grown  by 
individual  growers.  The  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  was  a  close  second,  being  only  11  points  be¬ 
hind  their  competitors  in  a  score  of  1,090  points.  The 
apples  and  grapes  of  the  Fruit  Growers’  Association  were 
of  higher  quality  than  those  of  their  competitors,  but  the 
larger  number  of  varieties  of  apples  and  pears  shown  by 
the  Western  New  York  Society  won  for  them  the  first 
prize.  The  Fruit  Growers’  Association  showed  the  follow¬ 
ing  list  of  fruits:  Apples,  1,042  plates,  134  varieties; 


pears,  347  plates,  36  varieties ;  peaches,  53  plates.  20  vari¬ 
eties ;  plums,  85  plates,  30  varieties;  quinces,  17  plates,  5 
varieties :  grapes,  324  plates,  116  varieties,  besides  a  fine 
collection  of  chestnuts,  walnuts,  butternuts,  gooseberries, 
raspberries,  blackberries,  currants,  barberries,  lemons,  man¬ 
drakes,  elderberries,  etc.  Their  entire  exhibit  consisted  of 
1901  plates. 

Next  in  size  to  the  displays  of  these  two  societies,  and 
perhaps  exceeding  in  interest  and  as  an  educational  fea¬ 
ture,  was  the  exhibit  made  by  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva.  There  were  more  than  1,100  plates  of 
fruit  on  their  tables,  300  more  than  they  have  ever  before 
shown.  There  were  125  varieties  of  plums  and  a  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  peaches  and  grapes.  Several  valuable  seedling 
grapes  were  shown.  The  apples  and  plums  were  all  ar¬ 
ranged  in  groups  or  families,  and  all  the  fruits  on  their 
tables  were  placed  in  alphabetical  order.  Frost  injury, 
spray  injury,  and  hail  injury  were  each  made  clear  to  the 
observer.  Several  plates  of  apples  covered  with  San  Jose 
scale  were  shown,  as  well  as  some  limbs  that  were  thor¬ 
oughly  covered  with  the  scale.  A  practical  lesson  In  spray¬ 
ing  was  given  on  one  of  their  tables,  showing  the  experi¬ 
ment  carried  on  this  Summer  in  sprayipg  to  control  Apple 
scab.  A  row  of  plates  of  Fall  Pippin  apples  were  arranged 
as  follows :  The  first  row  were  spraved  with  eight  ounces 
copper  sulphate  to  50  gallons  of  water.  The  second  10 
ounces  to  50  gallons:  third,  12  ounces;  fourth,  14  ounces; 
fifth,  not  sprayed.  Then  followed  rows  of  plates  of  It.  I. 
Greenings  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  of  varying 
strengths  of  copper  sulphate  and  lime,  from  3-3-50  to  4  or  5 
times  that  amount.  It  was  an  intensely  interesting  study 
to  note  the  different  effect  the  various  mixtures  had  upon 
the  fruit.  In  fact,  the  whole  exhibit  was  well  worth  a 
half  day’s  study  by  any  fruit  grower. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  were  the  largest  in¬ 
dividual  exhibitors  of  fruit.  They  had  160  varieties  of 
pears,  100  varieties  apples,  36  varieties  plums,  and  93 
varieties  grapes.  They  showed  nearly  600  plates  of  fruit, 
besides  all  they  furnished  to  the  Weste.rn  New  York  Society. 
The  quality  of  their  fruit  was  very  high.  D.  Tv.  Bell,  of 
Brighton,  N.  Y.,  was  a  close  competitor  on  pears,  carrying 
off  many  “firsts”  with  his  well-grown  fruit.  C.  C.  Corby, 
of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  had  the  finest  collection  of  grapes,  but 
they  were  not  quite  up  to  his  usual  high  standard.  Other 
individual  exhibitors  were  S.  D.  Willard,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  ; 
O.  M.  Lincoln,  Newark;  W.  A.  Bassett,  Interlaken:  Mr. 
Worden,  of  Fayetteville  and  W.  H.  Furgeson,  of  Albany 
Co.  TJ.  T.  Cox.  of  Ohio,  sent  30  plates  of  apples,  which 
came  in  competition  with  the  same  number  of  plates  from 
Grant  Hitchings.  of  Onondaga  Co.  While  the  Ohio  apples 
were  large,  perfect  and  of  high  color,  thev  failed  to  win 
first  over  New  York  State  apples,  for  those  shown  by  Mr. 
Hitchings  were  a  little  larger  and  of  still  better  color. 
Prof.  S.  T.  Maynard  acted  as  judge  on  the  large  collec¬ 
tions  of  fruit,  and  his  decisions  were  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  all  the  exhibitors  concerned.  Albert  Wood,  of  Cari- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  and  II.  S.  Wiley,  of  Cayuga.  N.  Y.,  judged  tno 
single  plates.  They  were  careful  and  painstaking  and  gave 
righteous  judgment.  T.  II.  King,  of  Trumansburg,  N  Y. 
judged  the  grapes.  He  had  a  harder  task  to  please  all 
the  exhibitors,  but  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  watched  the 
judging  his  mistakes  were  few.  e.  c.  gillett. 


Crops  in  Cayuga  Co.  are  very  good.  Wheat  a  good  crop; 
oats  big;  hay  very  good  and  being  sold  at  $10  per  ton. 
Apples  an  average  crop,  and  going  at  $1  per  barrel. 

Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  o.  l.  c. 


KILLING  GARLIC. — Here  in  eastern  Pennsvlvania  the 
fields  are  badly  infested  with  wild  garlic.  Allium'  vineale  L., 
and  as  this  is  a  dairy  country,  producing  milk  for  the 
Philadelphia  market,  it  is  quite  a  serious  evil,  and  one  of 
the  worst  weed  pests  to  fight.  As  it  produces  bulbs  for 
self-propagation  at  both  ends,  root  and  top  (I  have  never 
seen  it  produce  seeds),  you  can  readily  see  how  persistent 
It  may  be  in  maintaining  a  hold  when  once  present.  The 
Government  has  Issued  a  leaflet  treating  on  this  pest,  but 
it  does  not  help  the  farmer  any,  as  it  gives  no  good  method 
for  eradicating  the  wped.  Pulling  it  up  or  cutting  off  its 
head  when  in  bloom  is  the  best  thing  to  do,  and  we  here 
on  our  little  farm  have  had  some  experience  of  that  sort : 
we,  the  whole  family,  went  into  the  small  field  one  dav  and 
pulled  enough  to  thatch  a  log  cabin  the  boys  had  made 
near  a  copse  of  woods  in  the  field,  and  to-day  there  is  more 
garlic  in  the  same  patch  than  ever.  Is  the  garlic  good  for 
nothing?  Well,  God  never  made  anything  in  vain  ;  garlic, 
that  is  the  bulbs  at  the  top.  are  delicacies  for  the  chickens 

In  Winter,  as  I  discovered;  I  had  a  great  mass  of  the 

weeds  at  the  wagon  house,  and  fed  it  to  the  poultry,  and 
they  ate  it  with  zest.  Garlic  is  an  evidence  of  careless 
farming.  I  am  guilty,  but  with  extenuating  circumstances 
in  my  favor ;  I  have  to  lean  on  neighbors  to  do  my  plow¬ 
ing,  and  even  at  50  cents  per  hour  it  is  indifferent  service 
we  get.  To  get  rid  of  garlic  you  must  rotate  your  fields, 
and  give  clean  cultivation ;  must  not  allow  a  field  to 
remain  too  long  in  grass,  as  I  have  to  do.  This  is  the 

only  way  to  rid  your  place  of  the  pest.  I  might  add  to 

the  above  that  the  farmers  here  whose  fields  are  Infested 
with  garlic  avoid  having  the  milk  tainted  with  it  by  taking 
them  from  the  infested  field  early  in  the  afternoon  before 
milking,  the  taint  passing  away  from  the  milk  before  the 
same  is  extracted  from  the  cow.  a.  a.  k. 

Chester  County,  Pa. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  chimney  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  light  as  the 
lamp  has.  There  is  only  one  make  of  good  lamp-chimneys ; 
there  are  many  poor  ones.  Macbeth  is  the  good  one,  the 
only  one  advertised,  the  only  one  worth  advertising. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  circular  describing  new  goods 
now  being  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Marlin  Fire 
Arms  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  i.  e..  Marlin  repeating  shot¬ 
gun  model  No.  21,  take-down,  straight-grip,  made  In  grades 
A,  B.  C  and  D,  also  Marlin  model  No.  18  baby  feather¬ 
weight  repeater,  .22  calibre,  which  is  now  made  take-down 
by  using  a  thumb  screw  for  a  tang  screw.  Catalogue  of 
full  line  will  be  mailed  to  anyone  sending  six  cents  to  pay 
postage. 

Ilaniota,  Man..  March  13,  1905. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Gentlemen  : — This  is  to  testify  to 
the  value  of  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  as  a  Spavin  remedy 
and  a  liniment  for  general  use.  I  used  it  for  Spavin  on  a 
colt  two  years  ago,  requiring  three  bottles,  and  also  for 
human  use  in  cases  of  Rheumatism,  and  found  it  a  com¬ 
plete  cure.  Enclosed  find  stamp,  for  which  kindly  send  me 
a  copy  of  your  “Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases.” 
Yours  truly,  Wm.  Juergens. 

Among  sheep-owners  throughout  the  world  it  is  now  gen¬ 
erally  known  that  William  Cooper  &  Nenhews,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  well-known  Cooper  Sheep  Dip,  have  reached 
a  very  high  position  as  sheep  breeders,  and  their  success 
at  the  recent  Royal  Show  of  England  certainly  places  them 
in  a  foremost  position,  their  Shropshire  sheep  capturing 
on  the  occasion  six  first  premiums,  practically  sweeping 
everything  before  them  and  establishing  a  prize-winning 
record  never  approached  by  any  other  exhibitor.  From 
the  Cooper  flocks  last  year  sheep  were  shipped  to  every 
part  of  the  world  to  the  value  of  nearly  half  a  million 
dollars. 

Star  Farm,  Cortland.  N.  Y.,  reports  several  important 
sales  of  registered  Ilolsteins.  To  Mr.  James  Nivin,  of 
Pittsburg,  I’a.,  registered  bull.  Sir  Vergius  Ononis  35773 
and  Beautiful  Diva  Clothilde  74477.  To  George  Abbott, 
Cuyler,  N.  Y.,  the  bull  Coral  DeKol  Beryl  Wayne  36538. 
To  Mr.  W.  T.  Vernon.  Pa..  Bonnlbel  3d  22755  and  the  bull 
Veeman  Mercedes  I-ad  37813.  To  Mr.  E.  G.  Persons,  Erie 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  a  son  of  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline  Count 
named  Prince  Cornucopia  Netherland  39080.  To  Mr.  C.  A. 
Kelsey,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Aaggie 
Cornucopia  Pauline  Count  named  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Paul¬ 
ine  Plersma  79226.  Also  a  registered  Holstein  cow.  Nazli 
Beryl  Wayne  77722.  To  George  Berchet.  Md.,  a  carload  of 
heifers  including  in  the  list  Lady  Vlctorine  Netherland 
07749  and  bull  Rosa  Korndyke  Ilengerveld  56906.  the  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  cow  Durkje  A’s  Clothlde  59839,  Salo  Jennie 
Hicks,  52359.  Aaggie  Fatrlawn  60701,  Dekol  Aaggie  Bessie 
56792  and  Belie  Korndvke  Ward  Prince  36537.  To  Mr. 
II.  H.  Cobb,  Pierrepont  Manor.  N.  Y..  the  registered  heifer 
Buckeye  Netherland  Clothilde  79223  and  the  registered  cow 
Johanna  de  Pauline  Sarcastic  75209  and  the  registered  bull 
Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline  Somerset  37819.  To  Mr.  Ed¬ 
win  Leach  of  Blodgett’s  Mills,  N.  Y.,  a  son  of  Mercedes 
.Tulip’s  Pietertje  Paul  named  Mercedes  Aaggie  DeKol  Paul 
30175. 
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£  Woman  and  Home  ] 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  POWER  OE  INTERCESSION. 
The  weary  one  had  rest,  the  sad  had  joy 
that  day 

And  wondered  how — 

A  plough-man,  singing  at  his  work,  had 
pray'd 

“Lord,  help  (hern  now.” 

Alone  In  foreign  lands  they  wondered  how 

Their  feeble  word  had  power ; 

At  home  the  Christians,  two  or  three,  had 
met 

To  pray  an  hour. 

Yes,  we  are  always  wondering,  wondering 
long 

Because  we  do  not  see 
Some  one  unknown  perhaps,  and  far  away, 

On  bended  knee. 

— The  Spirit  of  Missions. 

V 

We  are  asked  what  settling  wax  to  use 
over  the  corks  of  catchup  bottles.  We 
are  supplied  with  bottles  having  patent 
stoppers,  so  do  not  use  the  wax,  but  the 
customary  formula  is  a  mixture  of  one- 
third  resin  and  two-thirds  beeswax.  Heat 
together,  mix  well,  and  then  put  away 
until  needed.  When  sealing  a  cork,  put 
a  lump  of  the  wiax  on  top  of  it,  and 
then  press  down  with  a  heated  metal  fire 
shovel  or  similar  implement,  which  will 
cause  the  wax  to  melt  down  over  the 
cork. 

* 

Here  is  an  old-fashioned  drop  cake 
known  by  the  quaint  name  of  “cry-baby” : 
One  cupful  each  of  sugar,  molasses,  melt¬ 
ed  lard  and  strong,  hot  coffee,  three  eggs 
beaten  together,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  vine¬ 
gar  mixed  with  two  teasponfuls  of  soda 
and  added  after  the  molasses,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  each  cloves  '.and  cinnamon,  two 
teaspoonfuls  ginger,  flour  to  make  stiff 
batter.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  a  greased 
pan  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  Ice 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream  mixed 

with  powdered  sugar  and  any  flavoring. 
* 

In  the  Autumn  when  a  coat  becomes 
necessary,  one  sees  many  striking  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  instability  of  modern  dyes. 
Many  women  wear  the  skirt  belonging  to 
a  Spring  jacket  suit  all  Summer  with 
their  shirt  waists,  to  discover,  in  the 
Autumn,  that  it  has  faded  so  much  from 
the  original  color  as  to  make  a  most 
grotesque  combination  with  the  jacket. 
One  of  the  most  uncertain  materials  in 
this  particular  is  brilliantine  in  its  many 
forms ;  some  deep  blues  fade  to  an  ugly 
purple,  and  the  grays  get  a  dingy  yel¬ 
lowish  tone.  There  appears  to  be  less 
trouble  with  poplins  and  Sicilians.  Some 
broadcloths  fade,  to  the  consternation  of 
their  wearers,  and  we  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  the  same  trouble  with  taf¬ 
feta  silks  occasionally.  Homespuns, 
tweeds  and  panamas  seem  to  keep  their 
color  quite  well;  for  hard  wear  in  a  jack¬ 
et  suit  «we  have  never  found  anything 
more  reliable  than  either  Irish  homespun 
or  English  tweed.  The  fact  is  that  in 
buying  a  jacket  suit  that  must  be  worn 
more  or  less  during  the  sunny  part  of 
the  year  any  economical  buyer  must  con¬ 
sider  the  possibility  of  fading. 

* 

Many  a  housewife  will  feel  like  en¬ 
dorsing  Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  dishwashing: 

The  washing  of  dishes  does  seem  to  me 
the  most  absurd  and  unsatisfactory  business 
that  I  ever  undertook.  If,  when  once  washed, 
they  would  remain  clean  forever  and  ever 
(which  they  ought  in  all  reason  to  do,  con¬ 
sidering  how  much  trouble  it  is),  there 
would  be  less  occasion  to  grumble,  but  no 
sooner  is  it  done  than  it  requires  to  be 
done  again.  On  the  whole,  I  have  come  to 
the  resolution  not  to  use  more  than  one 
dish  at  each  meal. 

It  is  more  cheering  to  reflect,  however, 
that  the  work  of  Dame  Nature  herself 
is  never  entirely  finished.  She  no  sooner 
tucks  away  her  Summer’s  work  than 
she  begins  to  get  ready  for  going  over 
the  whole  process  again  next  Spring, 
and  the  gradual  process  of  decay  that 


marks  her  housecleaning  is  but  a  prep¬ 
aration  for  future  work.  Still,  we  don’t 
believe  in  becoming  a  slave  to  mere  in¬ 
animate  things,  and  the  woman  who 
hates  dishwashing,  yet  is  overbur¬ 
dened  with  it,  should  seek  some  way  both 
to  lessen  and  to  lighten  it.  The  first  and 
greatest  requisite  is  abundance  of  hot 
water,  and  anyone  who  is  •  limited  to  a 
skimped  or  lukewarm  supply  is  justified 
in  disliking  the  work.  If  water  and  sink 
space  are  abundant,  everything  but 
glasses  and  silver  can  be  washed,  stacked 
in  drainers  and  then  deluged  with  very 
hot  water,  which  will  cause  the  dishes 
to  dry  off,  bright  and  shiny  without  the 
aid  of  a  towel.  This  is  the  restaurant 
plan ;  it  saves  much  labor  and  eliminates 
much  wear  and  washing  of  towels.  Per¬ 
sonally,  we  find  the  sorting,  scraping  and 
stacking  of  dishes  more  work  than  the 
washing,  which  is  much  lightened  by 
care  in  the  preliminaries. 


Charity  Sweetheart’s  Letters. 

It  always  makes  me  sad  to  take  the 
plants  in  from  the  garden  for  Winter 
protection,  but  they  are  now  in  their 
windows,  looking  for  sunshine  except 
some  of  the  hardier  kinds,  that  are  on 
the  porch  every  fine  day.  The  geraniums 
are  full  of  buds,  and  Begonia  rubra  is  the 
best  perpetual  bloomer  I  ever  saw.  The 
Abutilons  were  infested  by  scale,  and  it 
was  quite  a  piece  of  work  to  wash  the 
stems  and  branches,  and  under  sides  of 
leaves  with  white  soap.  I  brushed  every 
part  with  an  old  toothbrush  and  then 
rinsed  thoroughly.  It  required  two  or 
three  applications  to  vanquish  the  enemy, 
but  there  is  satisfaction  in  a  clean  plant. 
Talking  of  plants  our  neighbor,  Mrs. 
Lewis,  wanted  to  go  away  to  the  county 
fair,  and  to  be  gone  three  days,  but  her 
plants  were  housed  and  she  knew  they 
would  need  water.  1  told  her  that  if 
she  plugged  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  nearly  tight,  then  set  each  pot  in  a 
pan  of  water,  it  would  gradually  filter 
through  the  unglazed  pot  and  keep  the 
plant  healthy  for  that  time.  She  came 
over  the  other  day  to  say  that  it  was 
quite  a  success,  that  the  plants  looked 
fresher  than  when  she  left  them.  In  my 
bedroom  windows  I  have  a  lot  of  rescued 
plants,  I  call  them,  that  would  have  been 
left  to  perish  in  the  frost  otherwise.  It 
always  looks  so  pitiful  to  see  tender 
things  that  seem  to  shrink  at  the  frost’s 
cold  breath,  left  out  to  be  destroyed. 
There  are  geraniums  and  ice  plants, 
Lobelia,  and  English  daisies,  Primulas, 
and  young  Begonias,  and  they  are  secret¬ 
ly  treasured  and  cared  for  to  become 
Christmas  gifts  when  the  time  comes. 
For  I  have  found  out  that  the  friends 
who  love  us,  care  more  for  something 
we  have  done  with  our  own  hands,  than 
for  the  trivial  memento  that  we  can  af¬ 
ford  to  buy.  Years  ago,  a  dear  girl 
friend  remarked  with  a  smile,  as  she 
brought  a  dainty  pair  of  slippers:  “We 
make  things  for  those  we  love  and  buy 
for  others.”  It  is  not  a  sure  rule,  but 
I  am  putting  Christmas  thoughts  and 
wishes  into  the  care  for  these  growing 
plants,  and  feel  sure  they  will  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  gifts. 

Tomatoes  have  been  very  satisfactory 
this  season,  and  we  have  enjoyed  a  very 
nice  dish  made  in  this  wise :  Cut  off  the 
tops  and  scrape  out  the  inside  from  some 
of  medium  size.  Take  a  cupful  of  bread 
crumbs,  a  bit  of  finely  chopped  pork  or 
minced  beef,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Mix  with  the  tomato  pulp,  put  on  the 
tops,  lay  a  bit  of  butter  on  each  tomato 
and  bake  for  half  an  hour.  A  little 
gravy  or  cream  in  the  pan  is  an  improve¬ 
ment.  There  are  few  articles  of  diet 
that  can  be  used  as  freely  as  the  toma¬ 
to  without  unpleasant  after  effects,  and 
it  always  seems  a  pity  when  October 


frosts  touch  them,  for  very  little  impairs 
their  flavor.  This  year  1  am  canning 
them  in  Gem  jars  for  Winter  use,  and 
to  supply  several  customers,  who  have 
to  buy,  and  prefer  them  put  up  in  glass, 
instead  of  in  tin.  In  this  way  none  of 
the  ripe  fruit  will  be  wasted,  and  the 
green  are  used  for  chow  chow. 

What  a  comfort  a  garden  is  to  country 
people,  though  we  seldom  stop  to  con¬ 
sider  it.  Secure  in  our  Winter  vege¬ 
tables,  with  corn  and  beans  of  our  own 
raising,  and  herbs  that  are  snug  in 
the  attic,  we  are  independent  in  a  great 
measure,  and  can  have  more  variety  than 
if  we  did  not  plant  these  things.  This  year 
I  grew  some  peanuts  in  a  little  corner 
among  the  bean  rows,  not  sayiiu  any¬ 
thing  about  it  to  the  boys  till  the  pretty 
yellow  blossoms  came.  Of  course  they 
were  surprised  and  pleased,  never  hav¬ 
ing  seen  them  growing  before,  and  now 
they  are  harvested  into  a  basket,  to  await 
further  investigation. 

CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 


Drying  Apples. 

Will  you  inform  me  how  to  proceed  to  dry 
apples  for  Winter  use,  and  what  kind  of 
apples  are  the  best  to  use?  f.  c.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  simplest  form  of  home  drying  is 
the  exposure  of  sliced  fruit  to  the  sun. 
The  old  method  of  stringing  the  apples 
is  to  be  objected  to  on  many  grounds. 
The  apples  should  be  wiped  clean,  pared 
and  sliced  with  a  silver  knife,  if  possible, 
then  exposed  to  the  sun  in  racks  formed 
of  cheesecloth  stretched  across  wooden 
frames,  which  gives  access  to  the  air 
below  as  well  as  above.  Cover  the  frames 
with  mosquito  netting,  to  keep  away  in¬ 
sects.  Spread  but  one  layer  at  a  time 
on  the  cloth,  turn  the  fruit  occasionally, 
and  never  allow  it  to  get  wet.  Fruit  is 
dried  indoors  on  racks  placed  over  the 
kitchen  stove ;  several  of  these  home 
evaporators  are  on  the  market.  Be  sure 
that  the  fruit  is  sufficiently  dried  before 
storing  away  in  a  cool  dry  place.  Ex¬ 
cellent  apples  for  drying  are  Gravenstein, 
Red  Astrachan,  Newtown  Pippin,  Bell¬ 
flower,  Baldwin  and  Northern  Spy. 


A  guest  suddenly  arriving  is 
quickly,  surely  made  to  feel 
“at  home”  and  the  cordial 
welcome  is  much  emphasized 
where  the  home  is  equipped 
for  right  living  by 


Radiators 


DEAL 

Boilers 


A  turn  or  the  valve  puts  uniform,  genial 
warmth  into  a  room — or  shuts  off  the 
heat  in  unoccupied  rooms  and  saves  fuel. 
Richest  furnishings  and  decorations  will 
not  put  a  warm  welcome  into  a  cold 
house  for  either  guests,  callers  or  vaca¬ 
tion-returning  family.  Better,  therefore, 
prepare  early  this  Fall  season  to  warm 
the  home  by  Hot  Water  or  Low  Pressure 
Steam  heating.  IDEAL  Boilers  and 
AMERICAN  Radiators  bring  no  ashes, 
coal  gases,  dust,  smoke,  grime  or  soot 
into  the  guest-chamber  or  other  rooms. 
Why,  therefore,  continue  to  pay  the  extra 
expense  for  labor,  fuel  and  repairs  for 
stoves  and  hot  air  furnaces  ?  Why  lose 
in  addition  all  the  comfort,  convenience 
and  healthfulness  of  our  way  ? 

Made  in  sizes  for  cottages,  mansions,  stores,  schools 
—all  buildings — OLD  or  new— farm  or  city.  A 
child  can  operate.  You  will  need  our  catalogues 
(free).  Sales  Branches  and  warehouses  through¬ 
out  America  and  Europe. 

j^ffiERIGANj?ADIATOR(jOMPANY 


Dept.  9 


CHICAGO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  set  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 


BY  USING  THE 

Rochester  Radiator 

Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace. 
Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 
or  money  refunded. 
Writefor  booklet  on  heating  homes. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 

•fb  turn. iff  8t.,  llorheiter,  >  Y. 


Price  from 
$2 . 00  to 

$12.00 

For  hard  or 
soft  coal, 
wood  or  gas- 


Well 


DRILLING  & 

PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 


Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  I 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO*  TIFFIN*  OHIO. 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing  but 
the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUAUTY. 
Everybody  orders  again,  as  the  CORNED  BEEF  is  as 
we  represent.  Write  for  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &l  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIEI.D,  MASS. 


With  one  motion  the  Lift  Top  Plate  is  raised 
and  held  up  by  an  automatic  catch,  so  the 
entire  fire  box  of  the  STERLING  RANGE 
may  be  fed  evenly  with  coal.  rl  hink  what  an 
immense  saving  of  fuel  the  uniform  fire  in  the 


:LIN 


AN< 


means.  Ordinarily  two  griddles  have  to  be 
removed  and  the  coal  spread  by  cither  shovel 
or  poker.  Our  Lift  Top  Plate  saves  time  and 
allows  only  the  proper  method  of  feeding  a 
fire  with  either  shovel  or  coal-hod.  Ibis  fea¬ 
ture,  too,  is  most  admirable  for  a  perfect  broil¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  lids  in  the  top  plate  is  of 
Sectional  rings  for  small  utensils,  and  remains 
undisturbed  even,  for  the  rings  are  specially 
weighted  to  hold  in  place. 

We  are  telling  you  of  hut  one  feature  of  over 
twenty  used  in  the  STERLING  RANGE 
which  contribute  to  the  most  wonderful  kitchen 
stove  in  the  world.  Send  for  our  free  booklet 
E,  and  know  why  every  owner  of  a  STER¬ 
LING  wonders  how  they  ever  got  along 
without  it.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a 
STERLING  RANGE,  and  don’t  let  him 
argue.  If  he  cannot  supply  you,  you’ll  thank 
us  in  the  end  for  directing  you  to  one  who 
knows  “  It  has  no  Equal.” 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SEPTEMBER 

IN  THE 

ADIRONDACK^ 


No  finer  place  can  be  found  than 
the  Adirondacks  in  September. 

The  air  is  cool  and  bracmg,  the 
scenery  beautiful  and  the  sense  of 
perfect  rest  that  comes  with  the  night 
is  delightful. 

This  woilderful  region  is  reached 
from  all  directions  by  the 


newyork  x 

Central 

LINES 


•AMERICA’S  GREATEST  RAILROAD.” 


For  a  copy  of  "The  Adirondack  Mountains  and 
How  to  Reach  Them,”  send  a  two-cent  stamp  to 
George  H.  Daniels,  Manager  General  Advertising 
Department,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


C.  F.  DALY, 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 

NEW  YORK. 


1906. 
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Marmalades  and  Preserves. 

Marmalades  and  fruit  compotes  are 
largely  taking  the  place  of  jelly,  as  all 
kinds  of  fruit  can  be  used ;  and  more 
of  the  fruit  flavor  is  retained  in  a  mar¬ 
malade  than  in  the  juice  only  as  used 
for  jelly,  if  too  long  boiling  is  avoided. 
Whole  fruit  or  fruit  juice  boiled  beyond 


5450  Girl's  Bux  Coat,  IS  to  16  years. 

a  certain  period  with  sugar,  deteriorates 
in  both  flavor  and  color.  One  simple 
process  will  serve  for  all  kinds  of  mar¬ 
malade,  and  that  is  to  cook  the  fruit  in 
its  own  juice  to  a  state  of  collapse.  Then 
press  through  a  colander,  measure,  bring 
to  a  boil,  and  skim,  before  adding  the 
sugar — measure  for  measure.  Cook  with 
care  after  the  sugar  scum  begins  to 
thicken.  When  the  juice  rolls  up  a  jelly 
on  a  cold  silver  spoon,  the  marmalade  is 
ready  for  pint  can,  or  for  glasses,  covered 
when  cold  with  one-fourth  inch,  at  the 
least,  of  hot  paraffin.  All  the  small 
fruits  make  delicious  marmalades  when 
pressed  throng  a  fine  colander  or  sieve 
to  remove  the  seeds.  Grapes  and  black¬ 
berries  do  not  require  full  measure  for 
measure  of  sugar.  Plums  are  easily 
converted  into  a  palatable  marmalade 
after  removing  the  pits,  but  they  are 
more  easily  made  into  preserves,  the 
same  as  peaches,  and  quinces;  both  are 
too  good  for  marmalades. 

By  the  following  method  clingstone 
peaches  can  be  utilized,  also  imperfect 


14  and  16  yeacs. 


pears  and  quinces.  Pare  the  peaches  and 
cut  into  pieces  as  small  as  a  cherry,  pack 
into  a  measuring  dish  and  note  the 
amount.  Add  water  to  prevent  burning 
and  cook  thoroughly  before  adding  the 
sugar — measure  for  measure.  Boil  with 
care  the  same  as  for  marmalade,  and 
place  in  airtight  cans.  To  be  eaten  just 
before  strawberries  are  ripe,  and  thus 
prevent  all  possibility  of  eating  unripe 
strawberries.  This  simple  preserving 
measure  is  undoubtedly  old,  but  as  far 
the  present  writer  is  concerned  it  is  orig¬ 
inal,  and  was  used  last  Fall  (1905)  in 


making  .use  of  clingstone  peaches.  This 
year  sour  red  cherries  were  treated  the 
same  with  most  satisfactory  results. 
Pears  and  plums  are  to  be  tints  treated. 
Plums  make  acceptable  sauce  during 
March  and  April.  Another  experiment 
is  to  be  made  with  quinces  and  just 
enough  of  pieplant  to  give  a  tart  to  the 
quince  flavor.  Fruit  mixtures  containing 
raisins  and  orange  peel  are  for  those  who 
like  the  flavor  of  orange,  which  is  so 
strongly  aromatic  that  it  always  predom¬ 
inates  over  the  flavor  of  whatever  fruit 
has  been  used  as  a  basis,  and  soon  palls 
upon  the  appetite — just  as  the  flavor  of 
hard  soap  might  fail  to  remain  appetiz¬ 
ing  after  repeated  servings.  Tastes  differ, 
just  as  methods  differ  for  the  making  of 
marmalades  and  preserves. 

MEDORA  CORBETT. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  box  coat  is  always  suitable  for 
young  girls,  and  can  be  made  in  a  variety 
of  materials.  The  coat  is  made  with 
fronts  and  back,  fitted  by  means  of 
shoulder  and  under-arm  seams.  On  the 
fronts  are  arranged  generous  patch 
pockets  and  the  neck  is  finished  in  regu¬ 
lation  style.  The  sleeves  are  made  in  two 
pieces  each,  stitched  at  their  lower  edges. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  (14  years)  is  V/2  yards  27, 
2  yards  44,  or  1)4  yards  52  inches  wide 
with  J4  yard  of  velvet  for  the  collar. 

1  he  pattern  5450  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls 
of  12,  14  and  1G  years  of  age;  price  10 
cents. 

Panel  plaits  are  a  feature  in  many  new 
skirts.  The  skirt  shown  is  made  in  eight 
gores  and  is  laid  in  plaits  that  are 
stitched  flat  for  a  portion  of  their  length 
and  pressed  into  position  below,  and 
which  conceal  all  the  seams.  The  closing 
is  made  invisibly  at  the  left  of  the  back. 
1  he  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
sixteen  year  size  is  6%  yards  27,  5%  yards - 
44,  or  4)4  yards  52  inches  wide  if  material 
has  figure  or  nap;  3 ^  yards  44  or  334 
yards  52  inches  wide  if  it  has  not.  The 
pattern  5444  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  14 
and  16  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  Bookshelf. 

Sanitary  and  Applied  Chemistry,  by 
Prof.  E.  H.  S.  Bailey  of  the  University 
of  Kansas.  This  is  a  text-book  on  the 
chemistry  of  water,  air  and  food,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  applied  chemistry  of  daily 
life.  T  he  chapters  upon  purification  of 
water  supplies,  disposal  of  sewage,  dis¬ 
infectants,  deodorants  and  antiseptics, 
food  values  and  accessories,  possess  a 
general  interest  that  makes  them  of  much 
value,  and  the  book  will  be  found  of 
interest  to  the  many  students  who,  out¬ 
side  of  the  class-room  continue  their  edu¬ 
cation  in  hours  of  leisure.  Published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York; 
345  pages;  price  $1.40. 


Mexican  Eggs. — Peel  and  chop  four 
or  five  ripe  tomatoes  and  lay  them  in  a 
shallow  vegetable  dish  or  on  a  platter  on 
which  the  peppers  are  to  be  served. 
Remove  the  stems  and  seeds  from  six 
or  eight  very  tender  peppers,  and  if  de¬ 
sired,  the  skins  can  be  peeled  off  in  this 
way.  Put  them  into  a  dry  frying  pan 
over  a  moderate  fire,  moving  them  often 
until  they  are  sufficiently  wilted  to  al¬ 
low  the  removal  of  the  skins.  This  done, 
put  a  small  bit  of  cheese  in  each  pepper 
and  return  them  to  the  pan  with  a  good 
lump  of  butter.  Fry  them  gently  so  the 
butter  will  not  scorch.  When  done  pour 
three  well-beaten  eggs  slightly  salted  into 
the  pan  with  the  peppers  and  when  set 
take  them  up  by  the  spoonful — a  pepper 
in  each— and  lay  them  on  the  chopped 
tomatoes.  Tt  is  a  decorative  as  well- as 
palatable  dish  and  is  prepared  with  very 
little  trouble.  mrs.  l.  m.  white. 


“Stunted  lamp-light” — 
smoky  chimney,  poor  draught, 
imperfect  fit,  cracking  chim¬ 
ney,  clouded  glass — why  do 
people  put  up  with  this  when 
good  lamp-light  is  the  best  light 
to  read  by  ? 

I  make  and  put  my  name — 
Macbeth — on  lamp-chimneys 
that  are  clear  as  crystal,  never 
break  from  heat,  and  fit  per¬ 
fectly. 

Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
give  lamps  new  life. 

Let  me  send  you  my  Index  to  tell  you  how 
to  get  the  right  chimney  for  your  lamp ;  it’s 
free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 

POPULAR  JJNDERWEAR 

Vellastic  Utica  Ribbed  Fleece  Underwear 
in  Big  Demand. 

In  the  two  years  that  Vellastic  Underwear 
lias  been  on  the  market,  there  has  been  such 
a  steady  Increase  in  the  popular  call  for  this 
superior  undergarment  that  the  mills  find  it 
hard  work  to  keep  up  with  the  demand. 

Vellastic  Underwear  fills  a  long-felt  want 
for  a  low-priced  undergarment  that  will 
combine  the  conditions  of  ideal  underwear. 
Vellastic  Utica  Ribbed  Fleece  Underwear  is 
woven  by  a  new  method  so  that  it  is  outwardly 
a  ribbed  and  elastic  fabric  with  a  soft,  downy 
fleece  next  the  skin. 

The  beauty  of  Vellastic  Underwear  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  alFords  a  snug,  comfortable 
fit,  while  the  fleece  keeps  the  body  warm  and 
comfortable. 


M 


Jlj _ . 


Prices:  Men’s  and  Women’s  Garments.  50c. 
Ladies’  Union  Suits,  $1.00  each.  Children’s 


UliSA 


Made  under  Fabric 

M603l64Apr26'9a 

Utica  Knitting  Company,  Utica,  N. 


en 

sizes  in  union  suits 
at  50c.  or  in  two 
piece  suits  at  25c.  a 
garment. 

The  trade  mark, 
Vellastic  Utica  Rib¬ 
bed  Fleece,  is  sewed 
on  every  garment. 
If  not  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  write  us,  giv¬ 
ing  us  his  name. 
Booklet  and  sample 
of  fabric  free. 

Y. 


BROKEN  CRACKERS 


are  as  fresh  as  whole 
ones  and  can  i>e  bought 
at  low  prices  from  the  factory  of  NEW  ENGLAND 
BISCUIT  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass,  manufacturers  of 
tlie  famous  "Toasted  Butter  Crackers,"  "Little 
Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit,”  etc.  Write  us. 


v 
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A  LEAKY  TANK 

is  an  abomination 

CALDWELL 

Tanks  don't  leak.  They 
are  made  right.  We  build 
tanka  of  Kverlaatlng  Cy¬ 
press;  also  White  Pine. 
Wo  have  hundreds  we 
can  refer  to  In  your 
vicinity.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  and 
price  Hat. 

W.  K.  CALDWELL  CO. 
Louisville,  Ky. 


AND  LINE  MATERIAL  FOR 

FARMERS'  LINES 

so  simple  you  can  build  your  own  line. 
Instruction  book  and  price  list  free.  The 

Williams  Telephone  &  Supply  Co. 
78  Central  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


IUI  A  |\J  O  D  wanted  to  travel,  distribute 
samples  and  employ  agents.  $18 
W O  Ml  A  IM  a  weelt.  expenses  advanced.  Lo- 
cal  manager  and  canvassers  also. 

ZIEGLER  CO.,  370  Locust  St..  Philadelphia. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

*3.50  &*3.00  Shoes 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

W.L.Douglas  $4  Gilt  Edge  line, 
cannotbeequalledatany  price  y 

2b  Shoe  Dealers  : 

W.  L.  Douglas’  Job¬ 
bing  House  is  the  most 
complete  in  this  country 
_  Send/or  Catalog 


SHOES  FOR  EVERYBODY  AT  ALL  PRICES. 

Men’s  Shoes,  $5  to  $1.50.  Boys’  Shoes,  $3 
to  $1.25.  Women’s  Shoes,  $4.00  to  $1.50. 
Misses’  &  Children’s  Shoes,  $2.25  to  $1.00. 
Try  W.  L,  Douglas  Women's,  Misses  and 

Children’s  shoes ;  for  style,  fit  and  wear 
they  excel  other  makes. 

If  I  could  take  you  Into  my  large 
factories  at  Brockton,  Mass., and  show 
you  how  carefully  W.L.  Douglasshoes 
are  made,  you  would  then  understand 
why  they  hold  their  shape,  fit  better, 
wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater  value 
than  any  other  make. 

Wherever  you  live,  you  can  obtain  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  His  name  and  price  is  stamped 
on  the  bottom,  which  protects  you  against  high 
prices  and  inferior  shoes.  Take  no  substlm 
tute.  Ask  your  dealer  for  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes 
and  insist  upon  having  them. 

Fast  Color  Eyelets  used;  they  will  not  wear  brassy. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  of  Fall  Styles. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Dept.  Q,  Brockton,  Mass. 
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EDdystonE 

PRINTS 


Simpson-Eddystone 

Black  &  Whites 

Nothing  prettier  or  more  appro¬ 
priate  for  light  mourning  dresses. 
Absolutely  fast  color  and  a  high 
standard  of  quality  always  rigidly 
maintained. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Simpson-Eddystone  Black  Whites. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


QC  for  this  large 
handsome 
steel  range 

without  high  closet  or  reservoir.  With 
high  warming  closet  and  reservoir,  Just  as 
shown  In  cut,  SI 3. SB.  Reservoir  is 

porcelain  lined.  Heavy  cast  top  with  6  full 
size  cooking  holes.  Large  square  oven, 
regular  8-18  size.  Body  is  made  of  cold 
rolled  steel,  top  and  all  castings  of  best 
pig  Iron.  Crate;  we  use  Im¬ 
proved  duplex  grate,  burns 
woodorcoal.  Nickel  band 
on  front  of  main  top;  brack¬ 
ets  and  tea  shelves  on  closet; 
band  and  ornament  on  reser¬ 
voir;  oven  door,  etc.  Highly 
polished,  making  the  range 
an  ornament  in  any  home. 


OUR  TERMS 


.95  &“"• 

Heater 

Just  as  Illustrated.  Bums 

bard  or  soft  coal  or  wood. 

Has  drawn  center  grate, 
corrugated  fire  pot,  cold 
rolled  sheet  steel  body, 
hecAy  cast  base,  large  cast 
feed  door,  ash  pit  door  and 
ash  pan,  swing  top,  screw 
draft-regulator.  Polished 
urn,  nickel  top  ring,  namo 
plate,  foot  rails,  etc. 

We  have  heating 
stoves  of  every  kind. 

Hot  blast.air  tights,  the 
kind  thatretails  for  f'i.OO, 
for  80c.  Base  burners 
at  U  the  regular  price. 


■re  the  meat  liberal  ever 
made.  Wewlllshipyouauy 


'and  use  It  30  full  days.  If  you  do  not  find  it  exactly  as  represent¬ 
ed  and  perfectly  satisfactory  In  every  way,  the  biggest  bargain  in  a  stove  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  equal  to  stoves  that  retail  tK 
double  our  price,  you  can  return  it  to. us  and  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways,  so  you  won’t  be  out  one  single  cent. 

WRITE  Tft.nAY  for  °ur  free  StovaCalalog  No.  876.  T5  sty  les  to  select  from  explains  our  terms  fully;  tells  yon 
vWllllL  IU  UHI  howto  order.  Don’t  huv  a  stove  of  any  kind  until  you  receive  our  illustrated  catalog  and  readout 
liberal  terms  and  lowest  prices  ever  made.  M  ■  Dlf  I  Ikl  CHIT1I  ftA  rtiaananrt  ■■  a 
A  postal  card  will  bring  it  to  you.  ITlAriWlni  S3  III  I  I  fll  UUi  (jlllllAuUa  ILLia 


Jayne's  Tonic  Yc  rm'ifude 

gives  rosy  cheeks,  and  active  health  to  pale,  sickly  children.^ 
And  it  is  good  for  their  elders,  too. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  it 


\ 
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MARK  E  T  S 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  September  22,  1906,  wholesale  unless 
otherwise  specified.  The  prices  of  grain, 
butter,  cheese  and  eggs  are  based  on  the 
transactions  of  the  Produce  and  Mercantile 
exchanges,  with  such  revision  as  outside 
deals  noted  appear  to  warrant.  Prices  of 
other  products  are  from  reports  of  dealers, 
inquiries  and  observations  of  sales  in  The 
various  market  sections. 


GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2.  red,  for  export  — 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth  ins.  — 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed .  — 

Oats  .  — 

Rye  . .. .  — 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

Retail  prices  for  l>est  quality  at  New  York. 

Timothy,  bu.  of  45  lbs .  $3.25 

Blue  Grass,  bu.  of  14  lbs .  2.90 

Orchard  Grass,  14  lbs .  3.25 

Red  Top.  30  lbs .  5.50 

Alfalfa,  lb . 20 

Medium  Red  Clover,  lb . 20 


@  79% 
@  85 
@  58 
(a  42 
@  60 


HAY. 


No.  1  .  — 

No.  2  . 17.00 

No.  3  . 15.00 

Clover,  mixed  . 14.00 

Clover  . 13.00 


@18.50 
u,  18.00 
@16.00 
(0)17.0!) 
@14.00 


STRAW. 


Long  rye  . 13.00 

Short  and  oat .  7.00 


@15.00 

@10.00 


MILK. 


New  York  Exchange  price  $1.51  per  40 
quart  can,  netting  three  cents  per  quart  to 
26-cent  zone  shippers  who  have  no  extra 
station  charges. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  finest  . . . 

Extras  . 

Seconds  and  firsts 
Lower  grades  .... 
State  Dairy,  best. . . 

Under  grades  . .  . 
Imitation  Creamery 

Factory  . 

Renovated  . 

Packing  Stock  .... 
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CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy . 

Fair  to  good . 

Lower  grades  . 

Skims  . 


—  @ 
ny2@ 

io  @ 
3  @ 


1214 

12 

11% 

8 


EGGS. 

Selected,  white,  fancy .  29 

White,  good  to  choice .  27 

Mixed  colors,  extra .  26 

Lower  grades  .  15 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice,  bushel . 2.65 

Fair  to  good . 2.25 

Medium,  choice  . 1.55 

Common  to  good . 1.30 

Pea,  choice  . 1.55 

White  kidney,  choice . 3.00 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 1.55 


@  30 
@  28 
@  27 
@  21 


@2.67% 
@2.60 
@1.60 
@1.50 
@  — 
@3  10 
@  — 


HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice .  15 

Common  to  fair .  11 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  E’vp.,  1905,  best,  per  lb  10 

Evap.,  State,  new . _  6 

Chops.  1905,  per  100  lbs..  1.80 
Cores  and  skins,  100  lbs.... 2. 00 
Cherries,  1906,  lb .  16 


Raspberries,  1905  .  30 

Blackberries  1906  .  10 


@  17 

@  12 

@  11 
@  7% 

@2.25 
@2.25 
@  17 
@  15 
@  — 

@  11 


FRESH  FRUITS. 


Apples  Jonathan  bbl . 2.50 

Alexander  . 2.25 

Wealthy  . 2.25 

Maiden  Blush  . 1-75 

Holland  Pippins  . 1.75 

Fall  Pippin  •••••••••••••«  1  -7.j 

Gravenstein  . 2.00 


@3.50 
@3.23 
@3  00 
@2.25 
@2.25 
@2.25 
@2.75 


20-ounce  . 

Greening  . - . J*7j> 

Pears  Bartlett,  bbl . 2.00 

Seckel  . 2.00 

Bose  . 2.00 

Clairgeau  . J-50 

Anjou  . l-i>0 

Sheldon  . J-oO 

Flemish  Beauty  . 100 

I>e  Conte  . 100 

Common  sorts  . 1-00 

Plums,  Damson.  8-lb  bkt. ...  30 

Other  kinds  .  20 

Peaches,  Western  Maryland 

and  West  Va.,  carrier.  ..  1.00 
Md.  and  W.  Va.,  basket..-..  60 

Jersey  basket  .  60 

Up-river,  2-basket  crate....  75 

Up-river,  basket  .  60 

Pine  Island,  carrier . 1.50 

Pine  Island,  basket .  75 

State,  carrier  . 1-50 

State,  basket  .  40 

State,  2-pony-basket  crate.  .  75 

Grapes.  Up-river  Niagara  case.  50 

Delaware,  case  .  60 

Concord  &  Worden,  carrier.  50 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl.... 5. 00 

Cape  Cod,  crate . 1.60 

Muskmelons,  Col.,  stand’d  crate  50 

Colorado,  pony  crate .  50 

Oklahoma,  standard  crate.  .1.00 
Oklahoma,  pony  crate .  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  L.  I.,  barrel . 1.75 

Jersey,  barrel  . 1 .50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  S’n  yellow,  bbl.  1.1 2 

Jersey,  basket  .  75 

Jersey,  culls,  basket .  40 

Brussels  Sprouts,  quart .  5 

Beets,  barrel  . 1.00 

Carrots,  barrel  . 1.00 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  100.2.50 
Cucumbers,  nearby,  barrel ...  1.00 
State  &  Western,  basket....  50 
Cucumber  Pickles,  State, 

bushel-basket  . 1-00 

Corn,  nearby.  100  .  75 

Celery.  Michigan  dozen .  15 

Jersey,  dozen  .  10 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  barrel.  ...  1.00 

State,  barrel  . 4.00 

Eggplants,  Jersey,  barrel . 1.00 

Lima  Beans,  bag .  50 

I-Ialf-bushel  basket  .  75 

Lettuce,  Western  New  York, 

2  dozen  box .  50 

Onions.  Connecticut  &  Eastern 

white,  barrel  . 3.00 

Conn.  &  E’n,  red . 2.00 

Conn.  &  E’u,  yellow . 2.00 

State  &  W’n,  white,  crate. .  75 

Ohio,  yellow,  bag . 1.00 

Jersey,  white,  basket .  75 

Orange  Co.,  red .  75 

Orange  Co.,  yellow . 1.00 

Peppers,  red,  barrel . 1.00 

Green,  barrel  .  60 

Pumpkins,  barrel  .  50 

Parsley,  100  bunches .  75 

String  beans.  Jersey,  bag. . . .  35 

Western  N.  Y.,  basket .  25 

Squash,  marrow,  barrel .  50 

Hubbard  . 1.00 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  Canada,  bbl. 1.00 

Jersey,  barrel  .  50 

Tomatoes,  nearby,  box .  35 

State,  bushel-basket  .  50 

Jersey  &  Del.,  peach  bkt.  . .  15 


@2.25 
@2.25 
@5.00 
(a  3.50 
@3.25 
@3.25 
@2.00 
@2  00 
@2.00 
@2.00 
@1.50 
(<i  40 

@  40 

@2,00 
@1.12 
@  1.25 
@1.25 
@1.25 
@2.00 
@  1 .25 
@  2.50 
@1.00 
@1.50 
@  75 
@  85 
@  60 
@6.00 
(a  1 .90 
@2.00 
@  1 .25 
@  1 .50 
@1.90 


@2.00 
@  1 .75 
@1.37 
@1.00 
@  50 
@  15 
@  1.75 
@1.50 
@4.00 
@2.50 
@  75 


@3.50 
@1.50 
(a  in 
@  35 
@3.00 
@6.00 
@1.50 
@1.25 
@1.50 

@1.50 

@4.00 
@2.50 
(a  2.50 
@1.00 
@1.75 
@1.00 
@1.50 
@1.50 
@1.50 
(a  90 
@  75 

@1.00 
@  65 
@  75 
(,1  1.00 
@  1 .25 
@1.12 
@  75 

@.  75 
@  75 
@  25 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens  and  fowls  higher  this  week  on 
account  of  demand  for  Jewish  New  Year. 


Spring  chickens. 

Fowls  . 

Roosters  . 

Turkeys  . 

Spring  ducks,  lb 
Ducks,  pair  .... 
Geese,  pair  .... 
Pigeons  . 
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DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  old  .  11  @  14 

Spring,  fancy  .  22  @  —  ■ 

Spring  chickens,  fancy . 19  @  21 

Fair  to  good .  14  @  18 

Fowls  .  12%  @  14% 

Ducks,  Spring  .  13  @  13% 

Geese  .  18  @  20 

Squabs,  best . 3.00  @3.25 

Ixtwer  grades  . 1.25  @2.50 


Steers 

Bulls 

Cows 

Calves 

Sheep 

Lambs 

Hogs 


LTVE  STOCK. 

. 3.90  @5.70 

. 2.50  @5.10 

. 1.30  @3.75 

. 4.75  @9.00 

. 3.50  @5.00 

. 5.75  @7.50 

. 6.50  @6.90 


FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  for  ton  lots ;  smaller  quantities 
proportionately  higher.  The  decided  advance 
in  nitrate  of  soda  is  due  in  part  to  the 
earthquake  in  Chili  and  the  export  duty 
placed  on  this  substance  by  the  Chilean 
government  as  a  revenue  measure,  and  also 
to  the  increased  demand,  owing  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  nitrate  of  soda  by  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives  in 
place  of  nitrate  of  potash.  Dealers  are  now 
paving  more  in  1,000  ton  lots  on  board 
ship  than  the  price  they  charged  a  year  ago 
for  single  tons  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  The 
market  is  very  unsettled,  and  changes  may 


occur  at  any  time. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  ton .  —  @54.00 

Muriate  of  potash,  2.016  lbs..  —  @41.85 

Sulphate  of  potash,  2,016  lbs  -  @48.15 

Dried  blood  .  —  @53.00 

Kainit  .  —  @11.00 

Acid  phosphate  .  —  @11.00 

Basic  slag,  2,016  lbs .  —  @17.55 

Peruvian  guano,  Chincha .  —  @40.50 

Lobos  .  —  @30.00 

Ground  bone,  3  per  cent.  am. ; 

54%  per  cent  bone  phos. ..  —  @26.50 

Copper  sulphate,  bbl.  lots,  lb.  —  @  6% 
Sulphur  flowers,  bbl.  lots....  —  @  2% 
Water  glass,  bbl.  lots .  —  @  2 


A  NEW  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  RUBBER . 

Last  Spring  we  gave  such  information  as 
we  could  obtain  regarding  a  wild  plant  in 
Colorado  from  which  it  was  claimed  rubber 
could  be  made.  It  seems  that  there  is 
such  a  plant,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  small  quantity  of  rubber  from  it,  but  thus 
far  the  process  is  too  expensive  and  too 
complicated  to  warrant  any  practical  in¬ 
vestment  in  it.  Now  comes  information 
from  northern  Mexico  regarding  another 
plant,  which  yields  not  exactly  rubber,  but 
what  may  be  called  a  good  imitation  there¬ 
for.  The  United  States  Consul  at  Saltillo 
says  that  the  Guayule  shrub,  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  a  nuisance,  has  now  reached  a  fair 


value.  It  was  known  for  a  long  time  that 
the  shrub  contained  a  substance  very  much 
like  rubber,  but  only  within  recent  months 
has  a  process  been  discovered  for  extract¬ 
ing  this  gum  for  commercial  use.  This  has 
given  considerable  value  to  the  shrub  and 
the  land  upon  which  it  is  grown.  Now  we 
learn  from  the  Galveston.  Texas,  News  that 
over  1,000  bales  of  this  Guayule,  each  bale 
weighing  500  pounds,  have  been  shipped  to 
Germany  as  an  experiment.  The  shrub  is 
locally  known  as  greasewood.  a  low-growing 
plant  found  wild  over  large  tracts  of  land 
in  Texas  and  northern  Mexico.  A  few  bales 
were  shipped  to  Germany  some  time  ago  ror 
experimental  purposes.  These  experiments 
proved  so  successful  that  an  order  was 
given  for  1,000  bales  with  which  to  con¬ 
duct  further  experiments.  These  bales  came 
from  southern  Texas  in  very  much  the  same 
form  and  shape  as  bales  of  hay.  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  wire.  Before  being  shipped,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  crushed  into  smaller  and 
firmer  bales  on  a  cotton  press. 

The  process  of  extracting  the  so-called 
rubber  consists  of  grinding  up  the  wood, 
pressing  out  the  sap  or  gum  and  evaporat¬ 
ing  it.  As  soon  as  it  was  learned  that  this 
greasewood  might  have  a  commercial  value 
shrewd  speculators  began  to  take  up  the 
land  upon  which  it  is  found  growing.  The 
State  owns  large  tracts  of  these  lands, 
which  have  been  set  aside  for  school  pur¬ 
poses.  Lawyers  immediately  applied  to  the 
State  for  power  to  take  up  these  lands. 
They  wanted  a  decision  as  to  the  classifica¬ 
tion"  of  them.  The  Attorney  General  decid¬ 
ed  that  such  land  would  come  under  the 
heading  of  “timber  land,”  and  under  the 
law  they  must  be  sold  for  at  least  $5  per 
acre,  tfhis  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  specu¬ 
lators.  who  desire  to  obtain  control  of  large 
quantities  of  this  greasewood.  and  they  are 
endeavoring  to  have  the  Attorney  General 
change  his  decision,  in  which  case  they  could 
obtain  the  land  for  about  $1  per  acre,  for  it 
is  really  believed  in  Texas  that  there  are 
great  possibilities  in  the  handling  of  this 
greasewood.  Should  the  Attorney  General 
reverse  his  decision  it  seems1  likely  that  most 
of  the  land  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
speculators,  who  would  largely  benefit  by 
any  development  of  the  industry.  As  the 
monev  obtained  from  the  sale  of  these  lands 
is  applied  for  school  purposes  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  cause  of  education  was  well  pro¬ 
vided  for  financially  in  Texas.  We  deem  it 
well  to  caution  our  readers,  however,  with 
regard  to  the  possibilities  of  this  business. 
There  seems  to  he  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  the  greasewood  does  contain  a 
gum.  which  may.  with  proper  handling,  be 
substituted  in  part  for  rubber.  It  is  not. 
however,  a  true  rubber,  and  we  advise  our 
readers  not  to  buy  stock  or  bonds  in  com¬ 
panies,  which  may  be  developed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  handling  this  greasewood.  The  time 
will  soon  be  right  for  speculators  to  make 
startling  propositions  along  these  lines.  Our 
advice  is  to  let.  them  alone,  and  let  them 
provide  their  own  money  for  developing  this 
business. 

CALFETTE  MILKING  MACHINE. 

Hand  or  power.  Construction  simple.  Price  low. 
Milks  quick.  Strips  dry.  Easily  cleaned.  Operated 
by  anyone.  Get  particulars.  Address 

F.  A.  CONVERSE,  Sales  Mgr., 

800  Prospect  Ave.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARM^f  Vork 


imported  stock. 


shires:  no  better:  from 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


REG.  0.  I.  G.  PIGS  AND  GILTS, 

Shropshire  Yearling  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs.  Can 
please  the  hardest  to  please. 

CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y, 


ANGUS  CATTLE, 48  GOOD  48 


THE  BEST. 


Must  sell  15  choice  BULLS  quick  to  make  room. 
Write  for  bargains. 

MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Delaware. 


P|  C  ACC  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
ILLMOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Apples,  Pears, 

Peaches.  Plums  and  all  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
Fancy  eggs  and  choice  farm  products.  Write  us 
what  you  have  to  offer.  Top  prices  for  choice  goods. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  N.Y. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  KST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  Little  18th  St„  New  York. 


MICHIGAN  FARMS.— Good  improved  farm.pro- 
'T*dnctive  soil,  sellingcheap,  splendid  climate.  Write 
for  list  “M."  C.  B.  BENHAM,  Hastings,  Mich. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARMS.— Headquarters  for  New 
Jersey's  bestgrade  farms.  Well  located,  productive 
soil.  Markets,  roads  and  surroundings  of  the  best. 
Send  for  lists.  A.  W.  DRESSER,  Burlington.  N.  ,1. 


FOR  SALE-COUNTRY  SEAT 

bordered  by  navigable  salt  water,  near  Easton,  Md., 
half  mile  from  Railroad  Station,  110  acres,  10  acres  in 
bearing  fruit, commodious  buildings,  land  in  high  state 
of  cultivation,  chemicals  and  clover  rotation,  an  ideal 
country  home,  and  good  paying  investment.  Price, 
$150  per  acre,  “  W.  B.”,  care  Rural,  New-Yorkek. 


$500 

Cash  or  Time 

Buys  a 

FARM 

In  Virginia 


With  cozy  new  3-room  cottage  like  cut,  and  25 
acres  for  poultry,  fruit  and  vegetables.  Only 
two  miles  from  the  live  town  of  Waverly,  on 
N.  &  W.  Ry.,  midway  between  Norfolk  and 
Richmond.  Delightful  climate,  abundant  water, 
unexcelled  markets  for  produce.  Splendid 
social  advantages.  “Go  South, — Young  Man  I” 
Write  today  for  Booklets,  lists  of  bargains  in 
farms,  lowest  excursion  rates,  etc. 

f •  H. LaBaume,  Norfo'i lw«»t«n  ky.  Dep.  D,  Roinoki,  It. 


CHAIN-HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  amd  for 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestvllle,  Count 


HATCNTQ  SECURED  OR  FEE 
DA  I  Cll  I  O  RETURNED. 

■  Free  report  as  to  Patentability.  Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 

EVANS,  WILKENS  &CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

R.  R.  Agency  Work  and  Type-writing 

Largest  System  of  Telegraph  School*  in  America.  Endorsed 
by  Railroad  Official*.  Operaiora  always  in  demand.  We  secure 
position*  for  our  graduate*.  Students  can  enter  any  time 
MORSE  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY  CO. 

Cincinnati,  O.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  La  Croite,  Wis«; 
Texarkana,  Texas.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog  to 

The  MORSE  SCHOOL  Of  TELECRAPHY  CO. 
39  Opera  Place,  CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 


ROOFING 


Direct  to  you  from  our  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  No 
pay  unless  you  are  satisfied 
that  it  is  better  roofing  than 
you  can  buy  anywhere  else  at 
the  same  price.  We  manu¬ 
facture  a  full  line  of  Galvan¬ 
ized  and  Painted  Metal  Roof¬ 
ing,  Corrugated,  V  Crimped 
and  Patent.  Ask  for  free  catalog 

No.  R3i  xhe  United  Factories  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


We  offer  the  FINEST  and  LARGEST  assortment  of 
Nursery  Stock  we  have  ever  handled.  All  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTALS  that  are  healthy 
and  native  grown.  HAlso  have  a  line  line  of  selected  large 
stock  in  ORNAMENTALS  and  FRUITS  which  will  give  results  at  once  and  sure  to  live.  Let  us  give 
you  a  price  on  your  wants  before  ordering  elsewhere.  UWe  do  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  in  all  its 
branches.  II  Write  to-day  for  our  FREE  illustrated  catalogue.  T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


The  I.  H.  C.  SPREADERS 


Get  a  Machine 
You  Can 
Depend  Upon 

MORE  important  than  anything  else  is  to 
get  a  spreader  that  will  not  be 
breaking  down.  Everything  else  counts  for 
nothing  if  its  parts  are  weak  or  not  adapted  to 
the  service  required  of  them. 

That’s  the  first  great  point  in  favor  of  the 
I.  H.  C.  spreaders.  They  are  designed  to  be 
working  machines. 

They  are  built  so  they  do  hard  work  and  heavy 
work — do  it  where  fields  are  rough  and  un¬ 
even  and  hilly,  as  well  as  on  the  smoothest 
meadows.  They  stand  the  wear  and  tear. 

Don’t  you  ever  believe  that  you  will  regret 
having  bought  a  strong  machine. 

Then  the  working  devices  of  the  I.  H.  C. 
spreaders  must  appeal  to  you.  Everything  is 
’just  to  your  hand.” 


Only  one  lever  for  everything.  That’s 
something.  Some  spreaders  have  three  or  four. 

A  vibrating  rake  levels  the  load.  The  I.  H.  C. 
are  the  only  spreaders  that  have  it.  And  you 
simply  cannot  spread  evenly  if  manure  does 
not  come  to  cylinder  level  on  top. 

Wide  range  of  feed — just  as  fast  or  slow 
as  you  want  to  spread. 

Never  any  lack  for  power  on  cylinder.  The 
heavy  rear  axle  is  turned  by  both  hind  wheels 
No  lost  motion. 

And  you  don’t  have  manure  that  is  too  wet 
or  too  dry,  caked  or  frozen  too  hard,  for  the 
I.  H.  C.  spreaders  to  handle  perfectly. 

Turn  as  short  as  you  please.  The  front 
wheels  cut  under. 


There  are  other  things  equally  valuable  you  should  know  before  you  buy  a  spreader. 
You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  do  not  fully  investigate  the  I.  H  C. 

The  Corn  King,  return  apron,  as  well  as  the  Cloverleaf,  endless  apron,  is  made  in  three  sizes. 
Call  on  the  International  Agent  lor  Information  or  write  lor  Catalog. 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO  U.  S.  A. 

(INCORPORATED) 
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PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

The  shipments  of  deciduous  fruits  from 
the  Pacific  coast  to  eastern  points  will  total 
about  66.000  tons  for  the  season. 

The  rice  crop  of  Japan  for  the  current 
year  will  he  about  252,000,000  bushels,  which 
is  about  15  per  cent  above  the  average  for 
several  years. 

Most  of  the  platinum  comes  from  Russia, 
and  an  account  of  t lie  disturbances  there 
prices  of  this  metal  are  50  per  cent  higher 
than  last  year.  Platinum  is  used  in  jewelry 
and  dental  work,  for  some  household  uten¬ 
sils  and  in  the  manufacture  of  fancy  articles. 

Practically  all  the  supply  of  Cascara 
bark  is  gathered  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
For  several  years  production  has  been  so 
heavy  that  prices  have  ruled  low  and  sale 
slow.  This  season  but  little  of  the  bark 
has  been  gathered,  and  the  botanic  drug 
trade  is  excited  over  the  prospect  of  a 
shortage,  with  first  hand  prices  of  eight  to 
10  cents  in  some  cases.  This  product  is 
used  in  medicine  as  a  laxative. 

The  foreign  hen  has  recently  had  the 
attention  of  the  Hoard  of  General  Appraisers. 
A  Canadian  fancier  brought  a  coop  of  live 
poultry  over  the  line  for  exhibition  at  a 
fair  in  New  York  State.  The  local  appraiser 
imposed  the  regular  live  poultry  duty  of 
three  cents  per  pound.  The  exhibitor  de¬ 
murred,  claiming  free  entry  under  the  para¬ 
graph  admitting  animals  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses  to  be  shipped  out  of  the  country  within 
six  months.  The  General  Appraisers  have 
sustained  this  claim,  deciding  that  a  hen  is 
an  animal  within  the  meaning  of  the  law, 
when  she  is  on  exhibition.  This  should  be 
one  step  toward  a  victory  for  those  who 
have  claimed  the  right  to  shoot  a  neighbor's 
hens  as  wild  animals,  when  caught  making 
animated  spring-tooth  harrows  of  themselves 
in  the  garden  patch. 

Apple  receipts  for  the  week  have  been 
heavy  enough  to  make  a  rather  dull  market. 
These  Fall  apples  come  with  a  rush  and 
have  to  be  got  rid  of ;  that  is  they  are  not 
a  staple  that  can  be  stored  (o  advantage, 
like  Winter  fruit.  A  clipping  from  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  paper  shows  that  the  apple  crop 
boomer  is  wide  awake  there.  The  article 
states  that  there  has  never  been  such  t.n 
enormous  crop  of  apples  as  the  present,  both 
in  this  country  and  Europe,  and  that  the 
only  way  to  keep  from  giving  away  the 
apples  will  be  to  dump  them  in  the  rivers. 
This  is  certainly  a  bigger  crop  than  the 
most  enthusiastic  eastern  apple  buyer  has 
seen.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  for  the  whole 
country  the  apple  crop  is  very  fair,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  a  record  yield,  and  those 
who  have  good  fruit  will  not  be  obliged  to 
sell  for  $1  or  less,  as  some  have  predicted. 

President  A.  B.  Stickney,  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  It.  It.,  does  not  believe  in 
wild-cat  finance.  The  following  remarks, 
with  barbs  on,  were  made  regarding  certain 
recent  railroad  stock  deals : 

“There  are  too  many  Americans  in  bus¬ 
iness  who  think  it  clever  to  loan  money 
on  stocks  and  then  call  the  loans  and  force 
the  stocks  down  so  they  can  buy  them  in 
at  a  low  price.  They  do  not  do  such  things 
in  England.  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Bank  of  England — I  know  them  personally 
and  have  visited  most  of  them  in  their 
homes — regard  their  posts  as* *  the  most  sa¬ 
cred  of  trusts.  A  friend  of  mine  was  a 
director  in  the  London  &  Northwestern  Rail¬ 
road.  He  told  me  that  while  he  held  that 
place  he  never  sold  a  share  of  the  stock, 
and  that  as  a  matter  of  principle  he  would 
not  think  of  doing  so.  He  would  not  do 
anything  that  might  possibly  be  construed 
into  affecting  the  stock  market.” 

Some  of  pur  railroad  magnates  appear  to 
be  about  as  far  from  this  common  sense 
business  ideal  as  can  be  imagined.  Their 
policy  as  members  of  boards  of  directors 
seems  to  lie  to  get  a  close  grip  on  all  the 
money  or  its  equivalent  that  they  possibly 
can,  and  then  make  desperate  efforts  to  get 
more. 

My  attention  was  just  called  to  two  small 
shipments  which  will  net  only  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  the  shippers  and  trouble  and  loss 
to  the  commission  man.  One  of  these  lots 
was  two  four-pound  baskets  of  tomatoes. 
The  expressage  was  35  cents.  Part  of  (he 
tomatoes  were  spoiled  and  the  rest  sold  for 
15  cents.  So  the  commission  man  “pocketed” 
the  20  cents  loss  after  paying  the  expysssage. 
The  other  case  was  a  small  crate  of  apples. 
The  freight  was  15  cents  and  it  cost  25  cents 
cartage  to  get  them  from  the  dock.  The  net 
proceeds  were.  27  cents,  for  which  remittance 
was  made.  It  seldom  pays  to  ship  such 
small  lots  of  produce,  as  even  though  they 
arrive  in  prime  condition  and  sell  at  the 
highest  price,  transportation  and  other 
charges  will  eat  up  most  of  the  profits. 
The  probabilities  are  that  these  tomatoes 
and  apples  could  have  been  sold  right  at 
home  to  one  of  the  local  grocers,  for  all 
that  they  were  worth.  I  know  a  man  now 
who  is  selling  all  the  surplus  of  a  one- 
fourth  acre  garden  to  his  local  grocers, 
who  come  after  the  stuff,  seem  glad  to  get 
't  and  pay  in  some  instances  two  or  three 
times  what  the  goods  would  sell  for  in  New 
York.  These  grocers,  of  which  there  are 
Half  a  dozen  who  handle  garden  produce, 
say  that  they  have  a  hard  job  to-  get  sup¬ 


plies  from  the  local  farmers,  many  of  whom 
raise  garden  truck  extensively,  and  haul  or 
car  to  New  York,  about  16  miles.  Some 
of  these  grocers  have  actually  bought  sup¬ 
plies  of  these  goods  in  New  York.  The 
farmers  say  that  they  want  to  sell  a  whole 
load  in  a  place  and  can’t  bother  with  the 
grocers.  Yet  a  canvass  of  the  stores  at 
night  would  often  dispose  of  a  load  the  next, 
day  in  one-fourth  of  the  time  needed  to 
haul  it.  to  New  York,  and  as  a  rule  the 
prices  paid  are  higher.  A  farmer  about  30 
miles  from  this  city  had  six  baskets  of 
peaches,  for  which  he  was  offered  ?6  at 
home.  This  did  not  seem  satisfactory,  so 
he  sent  them  to  New  York,'  where  they  sold 
at  $1  per  basket,  and  had  to  pay  trans¬ 
portation,  cartage  and  commission.  •  Of 
course  one  cannot  always  tell  what  he  ought 
to  do,  but  it  is  a  pretty  safe  rule  to  keep 
an  eye  on  the  home  trade  and  be  sure 
that  there  are  no  local  grocers  hungry  for 
supplies  of  the  sort  one  has  to  offer. 

w.  w.  H. 


PORTABLE  C0RNCRIBS. 

Can  you  tell  us  something  definite  about 
the  portable  corncribs,  which  are  used  in 
some  places  through  the  West.  These  cribs 
are  made  of  staves  bound  together  by  wire. 
They  can  be  bound  up  and  taken  from  place 
to  place  and  then  set  up,  if  need  be,  and 
fastened  so  as  to  hold  the  corn.  Are  they 
useful  ? 

We  use  ordinary  four-foot  oak  fence  pick¬ 
ets,  and  weave  them  the  same  as  you  would 
for  a  fence,  making  the  strands  as  long  as 
the  crib  circumference  desired.  Set  the  first 
section  on  plank  and  other  sections  on  top, 
going  as  high  as  you  like.  j.  s. 

Lima,  Ind. 

My  husband  had  one  at  one  time  that  was 
similar  to  those  you  describe ;  staves  wired 
together,  but  it  was  not  at  all  satisfactory. 
They  do  not  afford  any  protection  for  the 
corn  from  storms  and  are  not  very  conveni¬ 
ent  to  use  from.  My  husband  used  his  once, 
then  gave  it  to  his  renter  to  be  used  as  a 

hog  fence.  One  trial  of  them  in  our  locality 
was  sufficient.  mrs.  r.  n.  howe. 

California. 

The  kind  of  corncribs  inquired  about  are 
not  used  in  this  State.  They  are  used  in 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  by  corn  feeders ;  they 
are  a  makeshift  only,  and  a  cheap  way  to 
hold  the  corn  temporarily  in  a  compact  pile 
until  fed  out.  It  is  very  much  like  a  !<>• 
foot  high  slat  fence  made  with  wire  No.  14. 
and  pickets  two  inches  wide  interwoven.  No 
floor  nor  roof  is  used,  and  personally  I  do 
not  think  well  of  them,  as  they  are  wasteful 
and  little  better  than  dumping  the  corn  in 
a  pile.  If  you  fill  one  side  faster  than  the 
other  they  tip  to  the  side  that  is  filled  f1rsr. 
Better  to  build  a  good  crib,  as  the  waste 
will  soon  pay  the  difference,  r.  a.  Warner. 

Illinois. 


TERRIBLE  SCALY  ECZEMA. 


Eruptions  Appeared  on  Chest,  and  Eaee  and 
Neck  Were  All  Broken  Out — Cured 
by  Cutieura. 

“I  had  an  eruption  appear  on  my  chest 
and  body  and  extend  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards,  so  that  my  neck  and  face  were  all 
broken  out;  also  my  arms  and  the  lower 
limbs  as  far  as  the  knees.  I  at  first 
thought  it  was  prickly  heat.  But  soon 
•scales  or  crusts  formed  where  the  break¬ 
ing  out  was.  Instead  of  going  to  a  physi¬ 
cian  I  purchased  a  complete  treatment  of 
the  Cutieura  Remedies,  in  which  I  had 
great  faith,  and  all  was  satisfactory.  A 
year  or  two  later  the  eruption  appeared 
again,  only  a  little  lower,  but  before  it 
had  time  to  spread  I  procured  another 
supply  of  the  Cutieura  Remedies,  and  con¬ 
tinued  their  use  until  the  cure  was  com¬ 
plete.  It  is  now  five  years  since  the  last 
attack,  and  have  not  seen  any  signs  of  a 
return.  1  have  more  faith  in  Cutieura 
Remedies  for  skin  diseases  than  anything 
I  know  of.  Emma  E.  Wilson,  Liscomb, 
Iowa,  Oct.  1,  1905.” 


NINETY  MILLION 

BUSHELS! 

— That’s  the 

WHEAT 
CROP 

in  Western  Canada 
this  Year. 

This,  with  nearly 
80.000,000  bushels  of 
oats  and  17,000,000 
bushels  of  barley,  means  a  continuation  of 

Good  Times  for  the  Farmers  of 
Western  Canada. 

Free  Farms,  Big  Crops,  Low  Taxes,  Healthy 
Climate,  Good  Churches  and  Schools,  Splendid 
Railway  Service. 

The  Canadian  Government  offers  160  acres  of 
land  free  to  every  settler  willing  and  able  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  Homestead  Regulations. 

Advice  and  information  may  be  obtained  free  from 

W,  0.  SCOTT, Sup’t  of  Immigration, Ottawa,  Can., 

or  from 

TH0S.  DUNCAN,  Canadian  Government  A);ent, 
Syracuse  Bank  Building,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Mention  this  paper. 


jli  nunt’LUU^ 

Larger,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  heav¬ 
ier  fowls,  larger  profits  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

MANN’^  latest  model 

llinilll  ^  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy .  fi  ne;  never  clogs.  10  days  free 
trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Cat'lg  free. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Boi  15.  Milford,  Mass. 


I  have  had  considerable  experience  with 
such  slat  cribs,  which  are  a  common  sight 
in  the  West.  For  storing  corn  for  short 
periods  of  time  in  or  near  feed  lots  or  for 
storing  surplus  corn  they  are  good.  If  the 
ground  is  wet  or  water  is  inclined  to  run 
under  them  they  should  be  set  on  a  floor  of 
boards  laid  on  the  ground  or  blocked  up.  We 
use  two  lengths  of  slats,  setting  up  the 
first  and  filling,  then  placing  the  next  on  the 
corn  and  filling.  The  crib  needs  to  be  braced 
as  you  take  out  the  corn,  or  it  will  fall  over, 
but  it  needs  no  bracing  during  filling,  or  as 
long  as  it  is  full.  They  are  open  to  the 
objection  of  being  an  open  crib  with  no  roof: 
in  fact,  no  roof  can  be  placed  on  them,  but 
for  bolding  corn  for  a  short  period  they  are 
a  success,  as  they  can  be  set  up  and  taken 
down  in  a  few  minutes.  J.  O.  DOUGLASS. 

Sherman  Co.,  Neb. 


Registered  Angora  Goats,  Rambouillet  sheep, 
Holstein  cuttle.  J.  E.VanGelder,  Haminondsport.N.Y. 


pCnpCTC  Raised  in  small  lots  are  strong  and 
I  CnllC  I  w  healthy.  Warranted  good  rat  and 
rabbit  hunters.  Descriptive  circular  and  price  list 
free.  Shady  Lawn  Ferret  Farm,  New  London,  Ohio. 


15,000  FERRETS, 

illustrated  ferret  book  published.  48  pages 
of  practical  experience  from  a  life  study 
of  these  useful  little  animals,  telling  how 
to  successfully  breed  and  work  ferrets,  how  ferrets 
clear  buildings  of  rats,  drive  rabbits  from  burrows. 
Price  list  free.  SAMUEL  EAKNSWOKTII,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


Cox  Hounds— Pedigreed  trained  Hounds  and  Pups. 

*  Reliable  Trained  Coon  Hounds.  Rabbit  and  Wolf 

Hounds.  Squirrel  Dogs.  I).  Hopkins,  Irnboden,  Ark. 


0BDE*f  WOODLANDS  FARM 

Largest  Utility  Poultry  Plant  in  America. 

If  you  wish  to  head  your  breeding  pen  with  one  of 
the  cocks  that  headed  our  choice  breeding  pens  this 
year,  here  is  a  chance  to  do  so:  a  chance  to  produce 
pullets  that  will  lay  200  eggs.  We  are  doing  it, 
and  will  give  others  a  chance  to  do  the  same.  Even 
with  our  30,800  square  feet  of  floor  space  we  shall  find 
it  impossible  to  house  the  thousands  of  pullets  we 
have  in  our  colony  houses,  and  will  be  compelled  to 
sell  3,000  hens  and  pullets,  100  cocks  and  400  cockerels. 


PRICES. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hens  .  . 
S.  O.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 
8.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cocks  .  . 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 


S  1.50  to  !| 
S3. 50  to 
S3. OO  to 
83.00  to 


SI 


3.00 

5.00 

5.00 

10.00 


Same  prices  t'or  White  Wyaiulottes  end  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  All  these  birds  are  from  our  great 
laying  strains.  A  few  extra  choice  selected  cock¬ 
erels  and  pullets,  from  ancestors  with  un¬ 
usual  trap-nest  record,  $10.00  to  $35.00  each. 


WOODLANDS  FARM, 

Lee  T.  Halloek,  Prop.,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 


RH  N  II  IF  R  R  A  F  Breeders  of  high  class 
DUHI1IC  Dime  Single  and  Rose  Comb 

Dfllll  TRY  FARM  White  Leghorn  Chickens 
rUULInl  rAnm,  and  Mammoth  Pekin 

Npw  Rnnhollo  N  Y  Ducks,  winners  of  22  rib- 
Wen  nUUIcllC,  Wi  I  i  bons  at  last  Madison 
Square  Garden  and  Poughkeepsie  shows.  Special 
bargain  prices  during  the  Summer  and  early  Fail  of 
mated  pens  of  10  yearling  hens  and  one  selected  cock- 
eral  of  a  fine  breed,  Single  or  Rose  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  $15.00  per  pen.  1,000  laying  pullets  now 
ready.  Choice  mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  for  breeding, 
$1  each  for  any  number.  Selected  breeders,  $1.50  each. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  1904-05.  Cockerels  and 
Pullets,  five  months  old,  $1.00  each.  Catalogue  free. 
C.  H.  ZIMMER.  R.  I).  41,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


EDWARD  G.  NOONAN, 

Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Poultry.  Prices  reasonable. 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM  »SySE' 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks  and  XV.  Holland  Turkey  8. 


COR  SALE — High  bred  White  Wyandotte  Pullets, 
1  Cockerels,  Hens  and  Cocks  at  honest  prices.  Also 
Pekin  Ducks.  E.  F.  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots.  Dogs,  Cats, 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  00  p.  hook,  10c. 
Rates  free.  J.A.BERGEY,  Box 8,  Telford, Pa. 


PFIfIN  n  fiKS  Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  Fall 
rblVIll  show  birds  from  yards  contain¬ 

ing  First  Prize  pair  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  1905,  also 
many  other  winners.  Let  us  know  your  wants,  $1  00 
to  $3.00  each.  WALTER  MoEWAN,  Lauder¬ 
dale  Farm,  Loudonville,  Albany  Co.,  N  Y. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 


SPORTING  AND  PET  DOGS, 

Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  Pigeons, 
Ferrets  and  Rabbits.  Eight 
cents  for  fifty  page  illustrated 
catalogue. 

C.  G.  LLOYDT, 
Dept.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 


& 


SQUABS 


are  raised  in  one  month 
bring  biff  prices.  Money 
makers  tor  poultrymen, 
farmers,  women. 

f^Send  for  our  Free  Book  and  learn  this, 
r^ricli  industry.  Correspondence  invited 

I  <tV*A  Plymouth  Rook  Squab  Co.,  W 
)U»I335  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


Homeseekers  Rates  via 
Nickel  Plate  Road. 

Very  low  round  trip  rates  to  many 
points  in  the  West,  Northwest  and  South¬ 
west  on  certain  dates  each  month.  For 
full  information,  write  R.  E.  PAYNE, 
General  Agent,  291  Main  Street,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  or  call  on  A.  W.  ECCLESTONE, 
D.  P.  A.,  385  Broadway,  New  York. 


NtEE 


13 


—  Will  ine.***  ** 

SSSiirt  U  '  >.»u.  Hop  *•»  “IT:  digested  end  „ 


»nd  >h»u’  *te  ,hit  three  month.  .  jverige  hog  w 

5  Stock  Food  ;onii  live  w«th> 


What  It  Says 


We  guarantee  5t0CK  . Uwe  r- 

C0S'we'luanran.cc  V  Stock 

ani  do  likewise^  ^^rfour  gu**"*- 


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  always  sold  under  a  positive 
written  guarantee.  If  it  does  not  do  all  we  say  it  will, 
your  money  will  be  reftmded.  This  guarantee  is  not  a 
“grand-stand  play.”  It  is  not  put  out  with  the  belief  that 
anyone  who  is  disappointed  would  rather  say  nothing  than  ask 
for  their  money  back.  If  anyone  is  not  satisfied  with  the  results 
obtained  by  feeding  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food,  we  ask  and  expect  that 
they  will  get  their  money  returned.  We  issue  our  guarantee  to  show 
that  we,  who  know  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  better  than  anyone  else,  believe 
thoroughly  and  sincerely  in  its  efficiency. 


DB  HESS  STOCK  F 


m, 


was  formulated  by  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.),  who  is  a  physician,  a  veterinary  surgeon  and  a 
stock  feeder  of  long  experience.  The  prescription  was  used  by  him  in  his  private  practice  with 
great  success  before  the  food  was  placed  upon  the  market.  Hence  our  faith  in  this  preparation  is 
based,  not  upon  theory,  but  experience.  It  is  not  a  coudimental  food,  but  a  scientific  stock  tonic  and 
laxative,  that  enables  the  system  of  the  animal  to  convert  a  larger  portion  of  the  nutrition  of  the  food 
into  solid  flesh  and  fat.  It  shortens  the  feeding  period  of  auy  animal  30  to  60  days.  It  also  relieves  the 
minor  stock  ailments.  Feed  your  hogs  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  regularly  as  directed,  disinfect  the  pens  beddiiw 
and  feeding  places  once  a  week  with  Instant  Louse  Killer,  and  if  you  have  any  loss  from  disease  this 
positive  written  guarantee  says  that  your  money  will  be  refunded.  *  ’ 

100  lbs,  $5.00  f  Except  iu  Canada 
25  lb,  pail  $1.60  j  West  and  South. 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 

Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  is  in  the  dose— it’s  small  and  fed  but  twice  a  day,  which  proves  it  has  the  most  digestive 
guarantee0  ^  P°Und'  °ur  Government  recognizes  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal  tonic  and  this  paper  is  backW  the 

'  cterlnnry  advice  rI  von  free.  From  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  each  month  by  naming  this  paper,  stating  what  stock  yon  have  and  what  Stock  Food 

Enclo«twocmt.U,m„lortei>l,.  Dr.  Heu  w  page Bock 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  InBtant  Louse  Killer. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


TWO  AILING  COWS. 
Inflamed  Udder. 

I  have  a  cow  with  her  third  calf  (the 
latter  now  five  weeks  old)  with  one-quarter 
of  the  udder  somewhat  enlarged,  which  is 
hard.  There  is  no  fever  apparent,  no  ob¬ 
struction  to  the  teat,  and  the  How  of  milk 
is  good,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  others. 
This  quarter  was  in  such  a  condition  when 
she  calved,  and  with  some  fever.  1  have 
been  bathing  with  hot  water  and  rubbing 
with  vaseline,  which  has  reduced  it,  but  the 
hardness  in  bag  still  continues.  w.  a.  it. 

Forest  Depot,  Ya. 

Your  treatment  has  been  good,  but  if 
the  case  continues  obstinate  apply  tur¬ 
pentine  and  lard,  one-third  turpentine, 
two-thirds  lard.  Warm  the  lard  until  they 
mix.  Spend  10  minutes  before  applica¬ 
tion  working  that  quarter  with  the  hand, 
not  harshly,  of  course.  If  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  is  finally  reduced  so  that  it  is  only 
slightly  apparent  good  judgment  probably 
would  not  try  to  go  further.  Slightly 
enlarged  tissue  may  not  do  any  harm, 
while  an  effort  entirely  to  remove  it 
might  create  inflammation. 

A  Case  of  Garget. 

About  three  weeks  ago  I  had  a  cow  (hat 
began  to  give  highly  colored  milk  from  one 
back  teat,  and  the  milk  soon  became  watery, 
with  greasy  lumps  in  it.  Since  that  time 
one  of  (he  other  teals  has  been  affected  the 
same  way.  1  think  there  is  a  very  little 
hardness  in  the  udder,  otherwise  it  is  not 
swollen  or  inflamed.  We  have  now  another 
cow  afflicted  the  same  way.  I.  have  given 
saltpeter  in  similar  cases  with  good  results, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  do  any  good  this 
time.  The  cows  are  both  apparently  well. 

Ballston,  N.  Y.  J.  E.  it. 

The  trouble  would  seem  to  be  garget, 
which  does  not  affect  the  whole  system.  1 


they  were  made.  They  arc  secured  with 
the  ordinary  ice  box  fastener,  two  on  the 
lower  doors,  one  on  the  upper  doors.  Two 
feet  wide  and  three  feet  high  makes  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  door.  I  have  never  known  of 
iron  pipe  being  used  for  hoops.  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  it  could  not  be,  although 
there  would  be  no  economy  in  its  use.  On 
account  of  its  tubular  form  it  is  not  easily 
bent.  If  it  is  pipe  that  has  been  used  and 
has  no  value  I  would  chance  it.  Be  sure 
in  making  the  couplings  to  have  them 
screwed  full  into  the  thimble. 

_ H.  E.  COOK; 

DRY  MASH  FOR  POULTRY. 

We  use  boxes  four  feet  long,  eight 
inches  wide,  three  to  four  inches  deep. 
The  cover  is  made  of  two-inch  strips  with 
slats  two  to  three  inches  apart  and  the 
two-inch  strips  lap  over  the  edges  just 
enough  to  prevent  the  birds  from  throw¬ 
ing  the  food  out.  This  is  for  outside 
feeding  in  dry  weather.  F.  c.  c. 

The  dry  mash  is  giving  good  results  in 
this  locality  and  the  best  device  for  feeding 
is  built  like  most  poultrymen  feed  shell 
and  grit,  only  a  little  larger.  Trough  is  a 
sort  of  self-feeding  arrangement.  It  can 
be  placed  against  the  side  of  building  or 
fence,  and  the  chickens  can  only  get  their 
head  in  and  eat  the  feed  as  it  comes  down 
from  the  upper  part  through  an  inch -open¬ 
ing  the  whole  length  of  trough.  The 
flange  prevents  the  fowls  from  throwing 
feed  out  with  their  bills.  The  lid  keeps 
the  grain  dry.  It  can  be  built  any  length  ; 
three  or  four  feet  is  about  right,  by  18 
inches  high.  c.  H.  zimmer. 

New  York. 


have  had  the  same  trouble,  and  thought  at 
times  it  was  due  partly  at  least  to  harsh 
manipulation  of  the  teat.  Cows  vary 
greatly  in  the  structure  of  the  udder  tis¬ 
sue,  and  some  are  exceedingly  delicate. 
Harsh  handling  is  sure  to  aggravate  what 
otherwise  might  pass  without  loss.  I  am 
milking  a  cow  now  that  has  occasional 
trouble  of  this  kind  in  one  teat.  She  gives 
yearly  over  10,000  pounds,  and  I  am  ex¬ 
ercising  great  care  in  milking.  She  will 
lose  the  teat  some  time,  but  I  want  to  keep 
it  in  order  as  long  as  possible.  Saltpeter 
is  good  for  true  garget,  where  the  whole 
system  is  fevered,  but  I  have  found  it 
much  less  effectual  when  the  trouble 
seemed  local.  Are  these  cows  fed  a  nor¬ 
mal  ration?  Do  they  have  salt?  Do  they 
lie  on  a  platform  too  short?  Are  their 
udders  large  and  meaty,  so  that  injury 
conies  from  the  cow  herself?  If  the 
trouble  continues  call  a  veterinary. 

H.  E..  COOK. 


I  have  never  tried  dry  feeding,  so  I  can¬ 
not  give  you  any  information.  I  believe 
my  father  has  been  using  dry  feed  all 
Summer,  and  I  know  that  I  have  gathered 
more  eggs  according  to  the  number  of 
hens  I  have  than  he  has.  He  seems  to 
think  perhaps  the  difference  of  labor 
would  offset  the  difference  in  number  of' 
eggs,  but  I  cannot  say  I  agree  with  him 
on  that.  I  feel  that  since  I  have  been  here 
and  had  my  hens  handy  and  nearby  where 
I  could  spend  more  time  with  them  I  have 
gathered  more  eggs  according  to  number 
of  fowls  than  ever  before.  From  my  830 
hens  I  have  sold  since  January  1  to  Au¬ 
gust  1,  5,500  dozen  eggs,  which  I  am  afraid 
would  not  have  been  increased  had  I  fed 
dry  feed.  The  11  chicks  I  wrote  you  of  in 
February  or  March  are  living,  but  two. 

I  have  five  pullets  and  four  cockerels,  and 
on  July  14  one  pullet  laid  her  first  egg; 
now  three  arc  laying.  j.  E.  mapes. 

New  York. 


SHEEP  WANTED 

for  Eastern  Lone  Island.  About  2fl  Ewes,  not  more 
than  two  years  old.  State  breed,  number  and  price. 
P.  E.  NOSTRANI),  235  Stuyvesant  Av., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


DOORS  FOR  THE  SILO. 

I  expect  to  put  up  a  10  x  30-foot  stave 
silo,  and  would  be  very  glad  if  Mr.  Cook 
would  give  more  explicit,  directions  than  I 
have  yet  seen  for  hanging  the  doors  on  the 
outside  of  the  silo.  How  are  they  cut  out 
of  the  silo?  Are  the  edges  beveled,  or  square? 
What  kind  and  size  hinges,  and  how  heavy 
iron  for  fastenings?  What  size  doors?  I 
have  a  lot  of  inch  iron  pipe.  It  is  in  10- 
foot  lengths.  Could  I  use  this  for  hoops? 

Lawyersvllle.  N.  Y.  J.  n.  s. 

After  the  silo  is  up  cut  out  the  bottom 
door  with  a  bevel  one  inch  wider  on  each 
side  of  the  outside  than  upon  the  inside 
of  the  silo.  These  staves  will  make  the 
door  above  by  cutting-  the  opening  the 
thickness  of  the  saw  kerf  smaller  all  the 
way  around.  This  same  plan  will  work 
all  the  way  up.  Use  new  stuff  for  the 
first  door  and  the  waste  will  be  light.  I 
used  heavy  door  hinges  made  of  five-six¬ 
teenths  iron  1  y2  inch  wide  forged  to  fit  the 
circle  and  be  full  width  of  door.  A  bolt 
was  put  through  each  stave.  On  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  door  I  used  a  strap  of  heavy 
band  iron  running  the  width  of  the  door 
directly  opposite  the  strap  hinge,  which 
served  as  a  washer,  and  also  prevented  the 
bolts  from  wearing  in  the  soft  pine,  there¬ 
by  permitting  the  door  to  lose  its  true 
form,  and  of  course  not  shut  tight.  My 
doors  are  as  perfect  in  form  as  the  day 


CHOICE  SHROPSHIRE  DOWN  RAMS 

and  Ewe  Lambs  from  first  prize  winning  stock  for 
sale  cheap.  .TAMES  STNSABAUGH,  Pino  Bush. 
Orange  County,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

suitable  for  Farmers’  flocks,  in  good  field  condition, 
at  $20  each.  ,7.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston,  New  York. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

English  Bacon 

Hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
Meadow  Brook  Stock  Farm.  Rochester.  Mich. 


Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg-,  Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Dnke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
08600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires 

ARE  BRED  RIGHT;  GROWN  RIGHT,  AND  SOLD  RIGHT. 

Choice  Breeding  Stock  of  the  most  popular  imported 
and  American  bred  strains.  Would  be  pleased  to 
describe  them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Gil 


JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  EAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Rod 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
nigs  often  dress  3.10  lbs.  Buv  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J, 


Saves  Hours 
of  Gleaning 

Of  course  your  wife  would  try  to 
wash  even  the  worst  crcatn  separator 
bowl  properly  twice  every  day.  But 
why  ask  her  to  slave  over  a  heavy, 
complicated”  bucket  bowl,  "like  either 

\  \2%\bs  Ig/slbs  8/4lbs  IQftlbs  6Albs 


w 


of  the  four  on  the  left?  Why  not  save 
her  hours  of  cleaning  every  week 

by  getting  a  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 

Cream  Separator  with  a  simple, 
light,  Tubular  bowl,  easily  cleaned  in 
3  minutes,  like  that  on  the  right? 
It  holds  till-  world’s  record  for  clean 
skimming. 

Sharpies  Tubular  Cream  Separa¬ 
tors  are  different— very  different— 
from  all  others.  Every  difference  is 
i  to  £Our  advantage.  Write  for  catalog 
M—  ir,3  and  valuable  free  book  “Bus¬ 
iness  Dairying.” 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
West  Chester,  P?. 

Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


Hameless  Horse  Collars  Save$$ 

Don't  wear  out;  do  away  with  sweat  pads;  v  t 
adjustable  in  size;  will  cure  sore  shoul¬ 
der*,  most  practical  and  humane  horse 
collar  ever  made  for  heavy  work.  Lighter, 
better  and  cheaper  than  leather  collars; 
aluminum  finish.  Wrltetodny  forcatalogue 
and  price.  Agents  wanted— tree  territory. 

HowolJA  Soauldlm r  Co-.llcpt,  F.Caro.JlIch. 


NEWTON’S  Heave  and  Cough  Cure 

*  VETERINARY  SPECIFIC. 

14  yearssale.  Oneto  two  cans 
’zf.wtll  cure  Heaves.  $1.00  per 
can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 
These  w  ton  Remedy  Co., Toledo, O. 


PILLING 

MILK 

FEVER 

OUTFIT 

FOR  AIR  TREATMENT 

Postpaid  with  full  directions  $3.  Most  sue-! 
cesstul  method  known  .  recommended  by! 
United  States  Agricultural  Department  ;  cures! 
97  per  cent  of  the  cases  treated.  Also  a  full! 
line  of  cattle  instruments.  Catalog  free. 

Geo.  P.  Pilling £8on,  2233  Arch  St.  Phl1a.,Pa.| 

Star  Farm  Holsteins. 


SPECIAL  SEPTEMBER  SALE 
$69,000  “K  $69,000 

400  KMSFWJS  400 

25  to  50%  DISCOUNT  FROM  REGULAR  PRICES  25  to  50% 

BARGAINS  NEVER  BEFORE  OFFERED, 
Registered  Holstein  Cows,  value  $125,  special 
sale  price  $75. 

Registered  Cows,  value  $200,  price  $150. 
Registered  Cows,  value  $400,  price  $275. 

Similar  cut  prices  on  all  cows. 

Service  Bulls,  value  $100,  at  $75. 

Service  Bulls,  value  $150,  at  $100. 

Service  Bulls,  value  $200,  at  $150. 

Registered  Two  Year  Old  Heifers,  value  $125, 
at  $75. 

Registered  Yearlings,  value  $100,  at  $74.75. 
Calves,  best,  lot  ever  offered,  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  $50  per  head  and  upwards. 

The  popularity  of  past  sales  makes  this  greatest 
slaughter  of  prices  possible.  You  can  double  your 
money.  Cut  prices  only  good  during  this  salo.  A  full 
line  of  grades.  Write  for  circulars  and  valuable  infor¬ 
mation,  free.  A  chance  of  a  lifetime.  Do  not  miss  it. 
HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Dept.  D.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


The  Stevens  Brothers- Hastings  Co.,  of  Lacona, 
N.  Y.,  probably  have  sold  more  thoroughbred  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle  to  their  neighbors  than  was  ever  before 
sold  by  any  firm  or  breeder  to  their  own  townsmen. 
It's  a  good  indication  that  they  deal  on  the  square. 
Members  of  their  herd  filled  I)  of  the  possible  14  first 
places  in  the  official  tests  of  the  Association  fur 
the  year  1904-5.  Ho  other  herd  has  ever  made  such 
a  showing. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  postal  card  for  64 -page  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  great,  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y»  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


COTTAGE  GROVE  STOCK  FARM 

lias  for  sale  Jersey  Bulls  from  one  to  nine  months 
old,  St  Lambert  Strains,  Oxford  Down  Sheep,  Poland 
China  Swine.  S.  K.  GILLETT,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

Jersey  Cattle,  Berkshire  Hogs, 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  905  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 


DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS 

Exceptionally  fine,  from  Registered  stock.  No  better. 

HUGH  BRINTON,  West  Chester,  l*u. 


O.  I.  C.  SWINE,  all  ages,  at  reasonable  prices. 
VAN  DOREN  BROS.,  Lysander,  Onon.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 


8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cow* 


in  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


ABSORBIIME 

REMOVES 

BURSAL  ENLARGEMENTS, 
THICKENED  TISSUES, 
INFILTRATED  PARTS,  and  any 
PUFF  OR  SWELLING,  CURES 
LAMENESS,  ALLAYS  PAIN 
without  laving  the  horse  up.  Does  not 
blister,  stain  or  remove  the  hair.  $2.00  a 
bottle,  delivered.  Pamphlet  1-B  free. 

ABSORI1INE,  JR.,  for  mankind, $1.00 
Bottle.  Cures  Synovitis,  Weeping  Sinew, 
Strains,  Gouty  or  Rheumatic  Deposits. 
Allays  Pain.  Book  free.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Monmouth  St.,  Springfietd,  Mass. 


KENDALLS  SPAVIN  CURE 


Used  5  Years-Bestfor  Man  and  Beast. 

Grand  Isle,  Vt.,  March  20, 06. 

Dr.  13.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Dear  Sirs: — 1  have  used  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  for  both 
horses  and  family  for  thepast  five  years.  Itistheb^st 
limine-t  I  have  ever  used.  I  would  not  he  withoutit. 

Yours  truly,  M.  M.Socia* 
Everybody  who  ever  used  It  calls  Kendall's  Spnv- 

Cure  The  Great  Horse  Remedy 

Surest  cure  for  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Curb,  Splint  and 
all  Lamenesses.  Price  S 1 ;  6  for  95.  Greatest  lini¬ 
ment  known  for  family  use.  All  druggists  sell  It. 
Accept  no  substitute.  The  great  hook,  “A  Treatise 
on  the  Horse,”  free  from  druggists  or 

Dr.  B.  J  KENDALL  CO.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


FLIES!  FLIES!  FLIES! 

Why  allow  your  Horses  and  Cattle  to  be  tortured  any 
longer  by  flies,  when  you  can  relieve  them  by  using  the 

RUSS  FLY  CHASER. 

Your  horses  will  work  better  and  cows  will  almost 
double  quantity  of  milk. 

One-half  gal.  50  cents;  1  gal.  75  cents;  5  gals.  S3. 50: 10  gals.  S6. 

EXCELSIOR  WIRE  &  POULTRY  SUPPLY  CO., 
Department  HO,  26  and  28  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City. 

Summer’s  Worm  Powders 

For 

A,  Sheep,  Horses  &  Hogs 

)" Fed  to  millions  of  animals 
v  ,  ~9  every  year.  Powders  never 

\  /  ---  fail  to  remove  worms  and 
APS——  prevent  further  attacks. 

_  In  popular  use  25  years. 

Price  8  Ih.  Pek.  50  cent*.  »  lb.  Pck.  i*  1 .00. 

Send  for  FREE  catalogue  of  Stockmen’s  Supplies. 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN,  72  Beaver  St..  New  York. 

Dr.  Holland’s  Medi¬ 
cated  Stock  Salt 

bus  no  rival  as  a  Conditioner  and 
Worm  Destroyer.  A  true  remedy 
for  thoill.  of  slock  Health, Thrift 
and  Kapid  Growth  aro  the  results 
of  its  use.  Guaranteed  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  is  claimed  for  it.  Ten 
(10)  feeds  for  a  cent. 

TIIK  HOI, LAND  STOCK  KEKEDY 
COMPANY,  WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 
Write  for  Booklet.  Agents  Wanted. 


T7AD  No-  89855,  A.  J.  C.  <’., 
rviOO/A  J  \  IV,  (age  ;i  years),  Sire 

Queen '8  Czar,  55573,  Sweepstakes,  N.  Y.  State  Fair 
and  many  other  shows.  Dam,  Brownells  Rissa,  100167. 
Best  dairy  cow  in  Madison  Co.,  1903.  My  herd  is  full 
of  the  "Rissa’’  blood  and  I  can  no  longer  use  the 
"Czar.”  He  is  worth  $200  but  I  will  divide  his  value 
and  take  $100,  nr  send  him  to  the  hutclier.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  yearling  son  of  Rissa's  Czar,  $50;  a  young  bull  calf 
at  $25.  J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm,  ( the  homo 
of  the  "Rissas”),  Hamilton.  New  York. 


PRIVATE  SALE 

Pequea  Herd  of  Registered  Jersey  Cattle. 

21  Cows.  3  Yearling  Heifers,  7  Heifer  Calves,  20  inns, 
old,  Herd  Bull,  I  Bull  < Jalf,  No.  6 U.  S.  Milk  Separator 
No.  li  Davis  Swing  Churn  (Good).  Positively  will  lie 
sold.  J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


fUn  oALtcau 

Prices  low  consider 

VV  “ 


,— Holstein-r riesian  spring  Hull 
.  Calves,  from  advanced  registry  dams 
isidering  quality.  Write  promptly. 

f.  VV.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y, 


nriTXjL  j-’An  M 

Holstein  Cattle. 

Home  of  Lord  Netlierland  I >eKol.  Great  sire  of  high 
testing  cows.  He  has  50  A.  R.  O.  daughters  and  more 
that  average  4&  and  over  than  any  other  bull.  High 
class  stock  for  sale.  Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  any¬ 
thing  you  may  need. 

E.  C.  BRILL,  Ponghquag,  N.  Y. 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

HIGH  CLASS  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

Scarcity  of  help  renders  it  impossible  to  retain  all 
our  herd.  Come  and  take  your  choice.  Mule  calves 
at  almost  your  own  price. 

RIVEN  BURGH  BROS., 

Hillliurst  Farm,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


THE  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEI N-FRI  ESI  A  NS. 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  8trong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  CORTKLYOU.  Somerville,  N .  J. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  6uch  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
Deiiol.  Wo  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  ol» 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co..  N.Y. 


The  Edgewater  Herd, 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Holstein  cattle  of  the  purest  breeding.  Chester 
White,  Poland  China,  Berkshire,  Essex,  and  Iiuroe 
Jersey  Red  8'vlnc  of  all  ages  A  Splendid  bred  lot 
of  Young  Stock  on  Hand  for  Sale.  ;i  Iso  Choice  Grade 
Dairy  Cows  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 
Address  W.  R.  SELLECK,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 
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A  MASSACHUSETTS  DAIRY  FARM. 

At  the  last  writing,  August  7,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  hay  would  all  be  in  the 
barn  within  a  week,  but  the  weather 
clerk  did  not  send  along  favorable  weath¬ 
er,  so  it  was  August  18  before  the  last 
load  disappeared  inside  the  doors.  Every 
mow  is  filled  to  the  very  utmost,  and  it 
will  be  a  problem  where  to  put  the  rowen 
later  on.  The  first  of  the  next  week  the 
men  went  into  the  potato  field,  and  were 
disappointed  to  find  only  half  a  crop, 
with  the  No.  l’s  just  about  equal  in  quan¬ 
tity  with  the  No.  2's.  Thirty  bushels  were 
dug  to  fill  an  immediate  order,  but  the 
price  wasn’t  high  enough  to  make  it  any 
object  to  dig  them  out  at  once,  so  they 
were  left  for  awhile.  One  day  was  taken 
to  build  a  pen  7.5  by  7.5  feet  on  the  north 
side  of  the  tobacco  barn  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  five  shotes  which  hitherto 
had  been  kept  in  the  barn.  Such  a  good 
time  as  those  youngsters  have  had  out 
there,  and  they  arc  steadily  improving 
under  the  new  regime. 

There  are  decided  disadvantages  con¬ 
nected  with  being  a  district  road  sur¬ 
veyor,  as  the  proprietor  has  learned  ere 
this.  'I  he  last  three  days  of  this  week 
the  two  men  and  the  team  worked  on  the 
road,  and  the  following  Monday  half  a 
day  was  put  in  to  finish  up.  Then  it  was 
back  again  to  the  potato  field,  but  only 
long  enough  to  dig  out  the  red  potatoes 
which  are  planted  each  season  for  family 
use.  The  name  of  this  variety  is  a  mys¬ 
tery  to  us,  as  we  know  it  only  as  the  red 
potato.  The  skin  is  of  a  clear  red  color, 
and  the  inside  is  a  mealy  white  when 
cooked.  One  day  this  week  the  proprie¬ 
tor  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  an 
old-fashioned  five-pail  brass  kettle,  and 
now  there  is  rejoicing  anew  in  the  pig¬ 
pen.  The  farmer  boils  up  a  kettleful  of 
little  potatoes  and  mixes  it  with  mid¬ 
dlings  and  milk,  a  concoction  which  Mr. 
Piggy  is  very  fond  of.  Just  now  the 
farmer  is  busy  getting  rowen.  Last  year 
there  was  none  to  cut,  but  this  year  there 
will  be  at  least  six  tons.  When  there 
isn’t  anything  to  be  done  in  the  hayfield 
the  hired  man  is  busy  wheeling  the  wood 
into  the  new  woodshed  and  piling  it  into 
neat  piles.  It  really  begins  to  remind  one 
of  Winter  to  see  those  piles  take  shape 
and  grow  higher  day  by  day.  When  the 
rowen  is  in  the  potatoes  will  have  to 
have  some  attention,  because  it  will  not 
be  very  long  before  silage  cutting  time, 
with  its  hurry  and  bustle,  will  be  here. 

Nineteen  cows  have  been  milked  this 
past  month,  producing  156  cans  of  cream. 
This  amount  would  probably  have  been 
much  less  had  it  not  been  for  the  millet, 
which  is  as  flourishing  as  the  sweet  corn 
is  dwindling.  The  first  acre  of  millet 
yielded  3.5  tons,  and  lasted  just  five  weeks 
to  a  day.  The  second  crop  is  now  being 
cut,  and  it  will  last  all  of  four  days.  The 
other  piece  of  millet,  containing  two 
acres,  will  yield  even  better  than  the  first 
one.  The  sweet  corn  will  not  be  good 
for  anything  except  fodder,  and  that  will 
not  be  of  a  first-class  quality,  as  the  sea¬ 
son  has  been  so  wet  for  it  on  our  land. 
The  farmer  has  four  young  Jersey  heif¬ 
ers  which  he  is  very  proud  of.  Neigh¬ 
boring  stockmen  pronounce  them  the  very 
best  of  their  kind,  and  they  certainly  are 
very  beautiful  creatures,  with  their  big 
gentle  eyes  looking  out  at  everyone  who 
passes  them.  While  not  registered  stock 
they  are  as  near  it  as  is  possible  under 
the  circumstances. 

It  is  good  food  for  reflection  to  com¬ 
pare  the  condition  of  this  farm  to-day 
with  what  it  was  16  years  ago.  Then  it 
would  support  only  eight  or  10  cows,  the 
land  was  all  run  down,  the  fences  were 
minus,  and  the  places  where  they  had  been 
marked  only  by  piles  of  rails  and  planks 
left  there  by  the  former  owner,  while  ex¬ 
tending  into  every  lot  the  width  of  the 
space  from  the  fence  to  the  road  there 
was  a  solid  hedge  of  elderberry  bushes 
and  sumach.  All  of  this  has  been  done 
away  with,  and  neat  wire  fences  have 
taken  their  places.  Every  roadside  can 
now  be  mowed  with  the  machine.  Grad¬ 
ually  all  the  fields  have  been  cleared  of 


the  most  obstructive  stones,  and  the 
stumps  have  been  cleared  out  of  the  pas¬ 
ture.  A  large  tobacco  barn  has  been  put 
up,  also  a  chicken  house,  and  a  silo  has 
been  erected.  One  of  the  latest  innova¬ 
tions  has  been  the  separator,  which  has 
been  in  operation  a  little  over  two  years. 
There  are  others  which  time  will  put  into 
effect,  we  hope,  and  if  all  goes  well  the 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  may  hear  about 
'  them.  _  g.  n.  e. 

BUILDING  A  CORN  CRIB. 

J.  II.,  Suffer n,  X.  Y. — I  would  lie  obliged  for 
Information  regarding  the  building  of  a  house 
for  corn.  Most  of  these  buildings  are  con 
structed  of  slats.  Is  it  not  better  for  the 
corn  to  have  the  walls  or  sides  of  the 
building  weatherproof  and  have  a  floor  of 
slats  about  12  Inches  above  the  floor  of  the 
building?  Have  openings  in  (his  12-inch 
space  around  the  sides  to  admit  air.  and  then 
make  four  or  six  ventilators  in  the  roof  to 
make  a  circulation  of  air  up  through  the  corn. 
I  have  a  field  of  10  acres  in  corn,  and  it  is 
as  fine  a  lot  of  .corn  as  I  have  seen  this 
Summer.  My  idea  in  building  a  house  for 
the  corn  would  be  to  have  a  room  in  the 
building  for  a  sheller  and  grinding  mill. 
Would  a  building  10  x  20  and  10  feet  high 
be  large  enough?  I  thought  I  could  make  the 
corn  bin  or  storage  room  10  x  13  and  the 
shelling  and  grinding  room  7  x  10. 

In  reply  to  J.  B.,  asking  advice  about 
buildin  £  Cw  rn  cribs,  will  say  that  a  room 
10x13  would  be  too  deep  to  cure  any  kind 
of  corn.  A  bin  five  feet  deep  and  as 
high  and  long,  is  needed  to  get  the  ca¬ 
pacity  wanted.  A  building  20x30,  and 
eight  feet  high,  with  bins  along  the  sides, 
leaving  the  middle  floor  space  for  shell¬ 
ing  and  grinding,  is  about  right  for  the 
flint  varieties.  The  boards  on  the  inside 
walls  of  the  bins  should  be  left  one  inch 
apart  to  admit  air.  The  dent  varieties 
having  larger  cob.  and  containing  more 
moisture,  need  a  better  ventilated  crib. 
The  old-fashioned  outdoor  crib  built  en¬ 
tirely  of  slats,  with  a  good  tight  roof,  is 
best  for  storing  these  varieties. 

New  York.  ralph  m.  simmons. 

I  do  not  like  plan  of  J.  B.  A  crib  for 
keeping  corn  can  be  built  much  cheaper 
than  the  way  he  purposes,  and  I  think 
keep  the  corn  much  better.  In  the  first 
placq,  I  think  the  bulk  too  great  in  a  bin 
10x13.  I  would  prefer  a  building  12x20, 
with  flaring  sides ;  the  shelling  and  grind¬ 
ing  room,  7x12,  to  have  tight  sides;  the 
remaining  12x13  feet,  to  be  slatted  with 
four-foot  crib  on  each  side  and  four-foot 
alley  between ;  a  door  at  the  end  of  alley 
and  a  trap  door  in  roof  over  each  crib,  so 
they  may  be  filled  easier  and  to  the  roof. 
Tf  all  inside  partitions  are  made  of  slats 
and  a  good  roof  with  fair  projection  he 
need  have  no  fear  of  spoiled  corn.  I  would 
build  on  posts  or  brick  columns  with  mov¬ 
able  steps  to  guard  against  rats  and  mice. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  h. 

I  have  not  had  much  experience  along 
that  line.  My  corn  mostly  goes  in  the 
silo,  but  I  should  be  afraid  to  put  so  much 
corn  together  with  no  more  air  space  than 
is  suggested.  I  would  use  2x6  for  stud¬ 
ding,  and  put  slats  on  the  inside  to  give  an 
air  space  around  the  bin,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  put  one  partition 
through  the  middle  of  bin  to  give  it  air, 
say  2x4  or  2x6,  and  slatted  on  both  sides. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  then  why  his  corn 
would  not  cure  out  in  good  shape.  As 
for  size  of  work  room,  he-  does  not  say 
whether  he  wished  to  put  some  power  in 
the  room  or  not.  If  he  does  I  should 
think  it  pretty  small.  T  would  rather  build 
four  feet  more  on,  as  the  cost  would  be 
but  a  fraction  compared  with  a  man’s  time 
if  things  were  badly  cluttered  up.  I  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  the  opinion  of  others 
on  this  subject.  w.  w.  r. 

Preble,  N.  Y. _ 

In  this  section  of  Nebraska  where  feed  Is 
usually  plentiful,  we  simply  husk  the  corn 
at  the  proper  time  and  crib  it,  then  turn 
stock  in  the  fields  for  the  Winter.  The  cutting 
and  curing  corn  fodder  is  an  exception,  though 
there  are  a  few  corn  binders  used  and  now 
and  then  a  shredder.  The  average  man  does 
not  have  enough  stock  to  consume  the  extra 
feed  that  is  grown  on  the  farm.  In  the 
Spring  many  farmers  rake  and  burn  their 
cornstalks  before  putting  in  a  crop. 

York,  Nebraska.  (  q.  h.  p. 


For  Fly  Time 


SwiftSSoluble 
Blood  Flour 

Shadeless  pastures  and  swarms  of 
pestering  flies  make  life  a  burden  and 
growth  impossible  for  young  calves. 


The  Right  Remedy 

Calves  should  be  kept  in  cool,  dark  stables  during 
the  day,  and  in  luxuriant  pastures  during  the  night. 
Through  this  trying  period  they  should  be  fed 
Swift’s  Soluble  Blood  Flour  (Protein  87%).  Costs 
less  than  a  cent  per  day.  Write  for  literature. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Animal  Food  Department,  Desk  3 
Union  Stock  Yards  CHICAGO 
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j 
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HA.wjMCTtlfttO  9Y  V, 

SWIFTttCOMl’AX'M 


There  is  no  satisfaction  keener 
than  being  dry  and  comfortable 
when  out  in  the  hardest  storm. 

ARE  SURE  OF  THIS 

IF  YOU  WEAR 


^OWElfy 


WATERPROOF 


Roiled 


CLOTHING 

Mack  orycllow 

407  ON  SALE  EVERYWHERE 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO.. BOSTON.  MASS..  U.S7A. 
.TOWERCANADIAN  C<Uimited  .TORONTO.  CAN. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED  — To  learn  the 
Veterinary  Profession.  Catalogue  sent 
free.  Adilress  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  46  LOUIS  STREET. 


FARMING  PROSPERITY 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

There  was  never  before  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  country 
when  the  average  American  farmer  had  such  big  crops  worth 
such  good  prices  as  he  has  this  year. 

There  isn’t  a  farmer  anywhere  who  has  use  for  one  who 
can  not  afford  to  buy  himself  a 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

now  and  do  it  right  away,  and  there  isn’t  a  farmer  anywhere 
having  use  for  a  separator  who  really  can  afford  not  to  do  so. 

Its  use  means  more  and  better  cream  and  butter,  with  less 
work  and  trouble  for  everybody — it  means  profit,  comfort  and 
satisfaction. 

,  .  If  you  already  have  a  “cheap”  or  inferior  separator  “trade 
it  in”  for  what  it’s  worth  and  replace  it  with  a  DE  LAVAL. 

Put  some  of  your  prosperity  into  the  most  profitable 
farming  investment  ever  made — of  which  a  De  Laval  catalogue, 
to  be  had  for  the  asking,  must  convince  you. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
9  &  11  Driimm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  Street , 

NEW  YORK. 


109-113  Youville  Square 
MONTREAL. 

75  &  77  York  Street 
TORONTO. 

14-1  fi  Princess  St. 
WINNIPEG. 
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HUMOROUS 


“You  hear  so  many  people  quoting 
about  ‘the  way  of  the  transgressor.’  What 
does  it  mean,  anyway?”  “My  dear  sir, 
the  ‘weigh  of  the  transgressor’  is  usually 
about  1,800  pounds  of  coal  to  the  ton.” — 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Sportsman  :  “I  wonder  what’s  become 
of  Mike?  I  told  him  to  meet  me  here.” 
Driver:  “Ach,  ’tis  no  use  tellin’  him  any¬ 
thing!  Sure,  sorr,  ut  just  goes  in  at  wan 
ear  and  out  at  the  other,  like  wather  off 
a  duck’s  back !” — Punch. 

“Correspondent  wants  to  know  who 
are  the  greatest  stamp  collectors  in  the 
country,”  said  the  assistant  briefly.  “Does 
he  inclose  stamp  for  reply?”  answered 
the  editor.  “Yes.”  “Then  tell  him  we 
are.” — Chicago  Daily  News. 

“Did  you  tell  your  master  that  I  helped 
you  with  your  French  exercise,  Gerald?” 
“Yes,  pater.”  “What  did  he  say?”  “Said 
he  wouldn’t  keep  me  in  to-day,  ’cos  it 
didn’t  seem  fair  I  should  suffer  for  your 
ignorance !” — The  Australasian. 

“Here!  you,  sir,”  cried  the  irate  old 
gentleman,  “didn’t  I  tell  you  never  to 
enter  this  house  again?”  “No,  sir,”  re¬ 
plied  his  daughter’s  persistent  suitor. 
“You  said  not  to  ‘cross  your  threshold,’ 
so  I  climbed  in  the  window.” — Philadel¬ 
phia  Press. 

“Your  Honor,”  said  the  arrested  chauf¬ 
feur,  “I  tried  to  warn  the  man,  but  the 
horn  would  not  work.”  “Then  why  did 
you  not  slacken  speed  rather  than  run 
him  down?”  A  light  seemed  to  dawn 
upon  the  prisoner.  “Gee!”  he  said,  “that’s 
one  on  me.  I  never  thought  of  that.” — 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 

“But,  ’Mandy,  if  you  can  buy  ribbon 
like  that  for  45  cents  a  yard  at  the  little 
store  up  here  on  the  corner,  what’s  the  use 
of  going  all  the  way  to  town,  and  paying 
car  fare  both  ways,  to  get  it  for  42  cents? 
You  don’t  save  anything,  do  you?” 
“Goodness,  yes.  Papa  always  allows  me 
money  for  car  fare.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

“My  dear,”  says  the  thoughtful  hus¬ 
band,  entering  the  house  with  a  huge 
package  in  his  arms,  “you  remember  last 
week  when  you  secured  such  a  wonderful 
bargain  in  shirts  at  forty-eight  cents  and 
neckties  at  three  for  a  quarter  for  me?” 
“Yes,  love,”  says  the  fond  wife.  “Well, 
don’t  think  I  don’t  appreciate  your 
thoughtfulness.  See,  I  have  bought  some¬ 
thing  for  you.  I  noticed  some  beautiful 
green  and  yellow  plaid  goods  in  a  show- 
window  on  my  way  home,  and  bought  you 
eighty  yards  of  it  at  four  cents  a  yard. 
The  clerk  said  it  was  a  great  bargain,  and 
it  will  make  enough  dresses  to  last  you 
two  years.  Why,  she  has  fainted!” — Life. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  PAINT 

When  you  buy  paints  from  the  store 
or  supply  house,  only  half  your  money 
goes  to  the  man  who  made  the  paint— 
the  other  half  is  divided  between  the 
wholesale  dealer,  traveling  salesman 
and  local  storekeeper,  to  cover  their 
profits  and  expenses.  Quite  a /ot  of 
people  for  you  to  help  support. 

You  can  save  all  these  costs  and 
expenses  and  get  full  value  for  your 
money  in  the  best  Lead  and  Zinc  paint 
by  buying  direct  from  Ingersoll ,  who 
has  made  paint  64  years  and  sells  direct 
from  factory  to  consumer. 

SAMPLE  CARDS  FREE-also  my  book, 

"  All  About  Paint  and  Painting,"  it  tells  the 
whole  story.  Send  your  address  to 
O.W.  INGERSOLL,  SlOplymouth 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS 


Can  Make  $15  to  $20  a  Week 

by  getting  orders  for  our  Famous 
Teas,  Coffees,  Extracts,  Spices,  and 
Baking  Powder.  The  supplying  of  GRANGES  (a 
specialty).  For  particulars,  address 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

R— 33  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


r— Shaving  a  Real  Pleasure— 


All  that’s  necessary  is  to  use 
Busse’s  Dry  Hone.  It  will  keep 
your  razors  in  perfect  order. 

PRICE  $1.  PREPAID. 

BCSSE  is  CO. 

586  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 


G  E  I  S  E  R 

Gasoline  Engines 

THE  ESSENCE  OF  POWER 

BEST  OF  THE  BEST 

Up  Front  Just  Like  Our  “Peerless” 
Steam  Engines 

Ask  for  our  big  Catalogue  of 

“Masterpieces  of  American  Machinery’, 


THE  GEI^A  MFG.  CO.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


% 


A  complete  combination  circular  and  drag 
saw  outfit,  mounted  with  our 
famous  6  U.  P. 

Abenaque 
Gasoline  Engine 

I -  Most  convenient  and  practical  sawing  device: 

most  handy  and  dependable  engine.  Gives  no  trouble  In  starting  i  n  coldest  weather.  Engine  can  be  used 
forany  other  work — easl  ly  detachd  ©.  We  make  a  full  line  of  sawing  outfits,  gasoline  engines,  etc. 
Don't  buy  unlll  you  net  our  prices  and  guaranty.  Write  to  day  and  ask  for  catalog  O. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  WESTMINSTER  STATION,  VERMONT. 


5  HP 
Engine 


THE  BOSS  POTATO  DIGGER 

works  well  in 
stony  ground  and 
on  side  hill.  Digs 
every  row.  WARRANTED/. 
Thousands  in  use.  Write  for 
prices.  Manufactured  by 

E.  R.  ALLEN  LOIJNDRY  CO., 

Corning,  N.  Y. 


The  Heaviest,  Toughest  and  Most 
Reliable  Ready  Roofing  Made. 

A  roof  that  will  last  ten  years  or  more  be¬ 
fore  it  needs  to  be  painted  or  repaired,  is 
the  roof  that  saves  you  money.  Thousands  of 
Granite  roofs  all  over  the  country  are  giving 
this  kind  of  service.  Granite  Roofing  is  the 
heaviest,  toughest  and  most  reliable  made.. 


( ill 


8AVANNAH  LUMBER  CO. 

Unlike  most  ready  roofings,  it  lasts  long  enough  to  be  practical  for  big  factories  and 
railroad  buildings,  where  it  has  been  used  for  years  with  great  success.  It  is  the  original 
stone-surfaced  roofing.  It  does  not  have  to  be  looked  after  every  year,  and  touched  up  with 
paint  to  keep  the  rain  from  getting  at  it.  It  is  a  fire  retardant.  Any  one  can  lay  it. 

|  Write  for  free  Semple  and  see  how  good  a  roofing  can  be  made  at  a  low  price : 

EASTERN  CRANITE  ROOFING  CO.,  I  HUDSON  ST.,  NEW  YORK.  CH1CAC0.  ST.  LOUIS. 


Harness! 


For 

preserving 
the  strength 
and  increasing 
the  lifeof  harness 
Eureka  Harness  Oil 
has  no  equal.  Su¬ 
perior  to  other  brands 
because  free  from  acid 
and  will  not  become  ran¬ 
cid.  Penetrates  the  leather 
and  makes  it  weather-proof, 
sweat-proof,  soft,  strong  and 
durable.  Makes  old  harness 
look  like  new.  Prevents  rot. 
Gives  a  glossy  black  finish. 


Boston  Coach  Axle  Oil 

makes  easy  running  wheels.  Re¬ 
duces  friction  to  an  absolute  mini¬ 
mum.  Better  and  more  economical 
than  castor  oil.  Will  not  gum  or 
corrode.  For  use  on  carriages, 
cabs,  buggies. 

Sold  everywhere. 

STANDARD 
OIL  CO. 


CYCLONE  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


AND 


F00S  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


Make  an  IDEAL  outfit.  Put  In  on  trial  and 
Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction  or  Mo  Sale. 

Write  now  for 
Catalogues. 


H.  H.  LOVEJOY  &  SON 


Manufacturers  of  the  Famous 

Cambridge  Steel  Plows 

CAMBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK. 


Cutaway  Tools  for  Large  Hay  Crops, 


CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

BUSH  AND  BOG  PLOW 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  land 
true,  moves  1.S00  tons  of 
earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 


Best  Farm  Powers 


Widest  uses,  most  pow'er,  always 
dependable.  No  other  power  can 
possibly  take  the  place  of  steam. 

Leffel 

Engines 

are  the  highest  type, 
standard  for  many 
years.  Horizontal, 

U  pright,  Portable, 
etc.  Highest  effici- 
e  n  c  y  guaranteed. 

Send  for  book  and 
i  n  vestigato  before  buy¬ 
ing. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.. 

Il«x  191,  Sprln^flpld,  O. 


Cream  RaisersOO  0C«- 

RU.LU  e  100.00  sep¬ 
arator  will,  ltun* 
itself,  no  crank  to 
turn,  no  complicated 
machinery  to  wash. 
Raises  cream  between 
milkings,  gets  ruoro 
cream  therefore  more 
butter.  Gives  sweet, 
undiluted  skim- milk 
for  bouse  use, calves 
and  pigs.  Nocrocks  or  pans  to  handle,  no  ski  m  ml  n  g 
50.000  gravity  separators  sold  in  1905,  more  Bos3  ttian 
any  other  kind.  Best  and  cheapest  separator  made. 
Free  Trial  Civen.  Catalogue  Free.  Wrlie  today. 
Bluffton  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Box  ...  ,  BlufTton.O. 


IDE 

MACHINERY 

Best  and  cheapest, 
Send  lor  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  8t., 
SYUACLSK,  N.  Y. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA.  ILL. 


HORSE  POWERS 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  f'MTTTR  \ 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  UU  I  I  LllO 
Write  for  catalogue 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


Very  Low  Colonist  Rates  via 
Nickel  Plate  Road. 

$42.50  Buffalo  to  Pacific 
Coast  Points. 

Corresponding  rates  to  all  points  in  the 
far  West,  daily  until  October  31st.  Choice 
of  routes  beyond  Chicago.  Tickets  good 
in  tourist  sleepers.  For  full  particulars, 
write  R.  E.  PAYNE,  General  Agent,  291 
Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  call  on 
A.  W.  ECCLESTONE,  D.  P.  A.,  385  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


THE  NEW  ASPARAGUS  CULTURE , 


Growing  Without  Stable  Manure. 

lias  anyone  succeeded  in  raising  first-class  asparagus,  of 
large  size  and  maximum  yield  (or  nearly  so)  per  acre, 
without  the  use  of  stable  or  yard  manure,  using  commer¬ 
cial  or  chemical  fertilizers  instead?  What  distance  apart 
should  the  plants  be  set  where  first-class  asparagus  is 
wanted,  yet  as  large  yield  as  is  consistent  with  above  re¬ 
quirement?  Is  seed  obtainable  that  lias  been  raised  from 
plants  selected  for  their  vigor 
above  the  average,  which  were 
fertilized  by  plants  also  selected 
in  like  manner?  Unless  I  can 
learn  of  a  better  way  I  Intend 
to  plow  under  a  crop  of  cow  peas 
now  (September  7)  standing.  In 
Spring  fit  ground  for  asparagus, 
putting  some  manure  in  trenches, 
and  using  as  well  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers.  On  another  piece  of  land 
sow  an  early  maturing  variety  of 
cow  peas,  plow  it  under  in  early 
August  and  sow  Crimson  clover, 
which  would  be  plowed  under  the 
next  Spring  and  asparagus  plant¬ 
ed,  using  only  commercial  fertil¬ 
izer.  Owing  to  the  distance  I 
have  to  cart  manure  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  3,000  or  even  4,000 
pounds  of  good  chemical  fertil¬ 
izer  per  acre  would  be  more  eco¬ 
nomical,  provided  proportionate 
results  would  be  likely  to  follow. 

Connecticut.  s.  b.  h. 

The  asparagus  is  about  the 
most  popular  vegetable  vve 
have,  and  deservingly  so,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  most  profitable. 

For  a  number  of  years  we 
have  heard  the  repeated  cry 
that  the  asparagus  business 
Would  soon  be  overdone,  and 
the  growers  will  have  to  rely 
on  the  canning  establishments 
to  help  them  out.  As  it  now 
appears,  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
annual  plantings  and  the  steady 
increase  in  acreage,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  prime  “grass”  is 
greater  than  ever  before,  and 
but  a  comparatively  small 
quantity  finds  its  way  to  the 
canning  factory.  Now  that  the 
question  of  overproduction  is 
no  longer  a  discouraging  fac¬ 
tor,  the  subject  that  is  agitat¬ 
ing  the  minds  of  the  grower  to 
some  extent  is  how  to  grow 
fine  “grass”  by  a  less  expen¬ 
sive  method,  or  to  simplify  the 
cultivation  by  the  inclusive  use 
of  commercial  fertilizers. 

Some  of  the  practical  grow¬ 
ers  are  inclined  to  give  the 
cold  shoulder  to  the  older  style 
of  digging  trenches  and  partly 
filling  with  compost;  they  are 
of  the  opinion  that  where  land 
is  comparatively  cheap  and  of 
a  light,  sandy  nature,  easy  of 
cultivation,  it  will  be  a  safe 
and  reliable  course  to  pursue. 

With  this  system  of  culture, 
the  object  is  to  grow  it  much  closer  together,  plant  new 
beds  every  third  year,  stimulate  it  very  freely  by  the 
use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  commence  cutting  early, 
and  as  soon  as  there  are  indications  of  exhausting, 
which  will  be  in  seven  or  eight  years,  a  new  bed  will 
be  ready  to  replace  it.  This  method  of  culture  cannot, 
however,  be  carried  on  where  the  ground  is  limited,  or 
on  small  market  gardens ;  it  is  therefore  better  on  such 
places  to  depend  on  the  more  permanent  system  of 
cultivation. 


I  he  newer  method  of  growing  the  asparagus  has 
proven  very  satisfactory  in  many  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  is  now  practiced  to  some  extent  among  the 
progressive  growers  in  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  Where 
a  choice  can  be  had,  a  light,  sandy  soil  should  be  se¬ 
lected,  the. rows  should  not  be  more  than  five  feet  apart, 
and  are  made  sufficiently  deep  without  trenching  by 
simply  plowing*  out  deep  furrows,  running  two  or  more 


times  in  the  row  with  a  large  plow.  One-year-old 
plants,  if  well  grown,  are  preferred  instead  of  two-year- 
old  crowns.  1  hese  young  plants  are  set  very  close  in 
the  row ;  from  seven  to  10  inches  is  considered  far 
enough  apart.  The  object  of  this  close  planting  is  to 
secure  a  thick' stand  and  sure  growth,  without  waiting 
several  years  for  the  crown  to  grow  and  spread  to¬ 
gether  as  if  planted  by  the  older  method.  The  plants  are 
set  in  the  furrow  and  covered  to  a  depth  of  two  or 
three  inches.  Where  fertilizer  was  omitted  at  the  time 


of  planting  an  excellent  way  is  to  apply  it  after  the 
young  plants  come  through  the  ground  by  dropping  or 
scattering  it  between  the  planted  crowns,  thus  avoiding 
the  young  roots  coming  in  direct  contact  with  it.  As 
the  young  plants  grow  out  of  the  furrow  they  are 

gradually  covered  deeper  at  each  cultivation  by  filling 

in  the  furrow.  A  second  application  of  fertilizer  before 
the  rows  arc  brought  level  with  the  surface  will  be  of 

lasting  benefit,  as  the  yet  un¬ 
covered  rows  will  at  every 

rainfall  conduct  the  fertilizer 
to  the  roots  of  the  plant  with¬ 
out  loss.  A  crop  of  early 

vegetables  can,  of  course,  be 
grown  the  first,  year  between 
the  rows  and  will  usually  go  a 
good  way  towards  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  initial  plant¬ 
ing  if  the  grower  desires. 

Early  in  Spring,  or  as  soon 
as  the  soil  can  be  worked,  the 
bed  should  be  put  in  order  by 
raking  up  the  dried  tops  and 
burning  them.  Cultivate  and 
side-dress  the  young  and  grow¬ 
ing  plants  as  soon  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  well  above  the  ground.  I 
may  also  add  that  as  good  re¬ 
sults  can  be  obtained  from  a 
reliable  brand  of  potato  fer¬ 
tilizer  as  from  any  other  mix¬ 
ture.  The  aim  should  be  to 
keep  the  plants  growing  by 
thorough  cultivation  and  atten¬ 
tion.  No  “grass”  should  be 
cut  the  first  year,  and  but  little 
the  second.  Some  growers, 
however,  claim  they  can  cut 
liberally  the  second  year  with¬ 
out  permanent  injury  to  the 
young  crowns  that  are  just 
becoming  well  established  in 
the  soil.  I  am  a  little  inclined 
to  differ  with  those  who  cling 
to  this  theory.  Cutting  aspara¬ 
gus  from  young  roots  will 
have  about  the  same  affect  on 
them  as  when  we  pull  rhubarb 
stalks  from  the  newly  planted 
bed.  If  we  should  take  the 
trouble  to  watch  the  growing 
asparagus  and  rhubarb  during 
the  Summer  months,  when  they 
are  left  to  grow  and  renew 
their  strength  for  the  next 
year’s  cutting,  and  should 
mark  those  that  are  making 
the  strongest  and  most  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  we  would  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring  be  at  once  con¬ 
vinced,  when  we  see  the 
■strong  and  vigorous  stalks 
they  are  sending  up,  that  it 
pays  well  to  cultivate  thor¬ 
oughly  and  stimulate  freely 
the  growth  of  the  previous 
Summer,  if  we  expect  good 
returns  the  following  year.  It  is  likewise  true  with  the 
young  and  growing  beds  the  first  and  second  years  of 
their  struggle  for  existence.  Another  very  critical  time 
is  the  resting  period,  or  when  cutting  ceasas.  The 
crowns  at  this  time  are  pretty  well  exhausted  from  the 
continuous  strain  of  8  or  10  weeks  hacking  at  them,  and 
instead  of  care  and  attention,  it  is  sometimes  allowed 
to  go  struggling  along  with  the  weeds  and  grass  to 
the  end  of  the  growing  year.  A  bed  of  asparagus 
planted  as  above  described  and  stimulated  by  the  con- 
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tinuous  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  and  cut  very 
sharply  from  the  start,  cannot  be  expected  to  last  many 
years,  but  during  its  period  of  productiveness  the  grass 
will  be  as  large  and  fine  as  that  grown  by  other 
methods.  From  the  fact  of  the  close  planting  the  yield 
will  be  correspondingly  larger  the  fourth  and  fifth  year, 
after  which  there  will  be  a  diminution  of  large  prime 
.‘•'hoots,  and  we  look  for  a  gradual  deterioration,  each 
succeeding  year.  It  should  therefore  be  the  aim  of 
the  grower  to  have  the  new  plantation  in  the  height  of 
productiveness  to  succeed  it.  Thus  it  is  claimed  that 
three  beds  planted  at  intervals  cultivated  in  this  way. 
lasting  a  period  of  15  years,  will  produce  more  prime 
asparagus  than  will  the  same  number  of  acres  all 
planted  at  the  same  time  and  cultivated  for  a  like 
period  without  renewing.  The  points  of  advantage 
claimed  are  these:  Young  and  vigorous  plants  in  the 
height  of  productiveness  every  four  or  five  years; 
selected  and  improved  seed,  from  which  the  plants  are 
grown,  with  chances  in  favor  of  all  improvement  by 
selecting  seed  from  the  most  suitable  crowns.  Nature 
has  so  provided  that  whenever  we  find  a  plant  that 
takes  root  with  difficulty  from  slip  or  cutting  we  usually 
find  that  it  seeds  freely  and  gives  us  a  ready  means  of 
increase.  While  the  asparagus  appears  to  be  a  plant 
of  this  nature  and  we  find  the  seed  germinates  quite 
freely,  it  will  be  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  closer 
we  can  bring  the  product  of  the  crown  to  the  im¬ 
proved  seed  the  better  and  more  profitable  the  returns. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  t.  m.  white. 

BUSINESS  OF  CROWING  SUGAR  BEETS. 

The  Lyons  Sugar  Company  made  contracts  last  Spring 
for  1,000  acres  of  beets  to  be  grown,  and  had  to  decline 
some  offers,  I  was  told,  as  it  was  thought  the  company 
had  all  they  could  use.  It  is  true  the  company  furnishes 
’  e  help  necessary  for  weeding  and  thinning  the  beets, 
is  quite  an  advantage,  as  the  laborers  like  to  work 
large  gangs.  It  does  not  make  much  difference  what 
kind  of  soil  is  planted.  In  fact,  any  land  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  good  corn  or  potatoes  will  grow  good  beets.  A 
good  clover  sod  plowed  in  the  Fall  is  satisfactory.  Many 
plant  on  low  mucky  land,  and  if  it  has  good  drainage  it 
is  very  satisfactory,  but  some  seasons  have  been  too  wet, 
and  the  crop  has  been  a  failure.  It  is  good  practice  to 
plant  a  sod  with  corn  and  follow  with  beets,  to  be  seeded 
with  grass,  after  with  oats  or  some  crop.  The  seed  is 
sown  with  an  ordinary  grain  drill,  with  what  is  called 
an  agitator,  a  rod  in  the  box  with  a  pin  over  each  seed 
cup  to  prevent  the  seed  compacting  and  not  being  dis¬ 
charged  evenly.  Another  difficulty  has  been  getting  the 
seed  in  too  deep,  and  not  getting  a  good  stand.  This 
is  now  remedied  by  using  the  sugar  beet  hoe,  which  I 
am  informed  can  be  had  from  grain  drill  manufacturers; 
a  compressor,  a  wheel  on  each  side  of  drill  hoe.  It  is 
useless  .to  transplant  the  beets,  as  a  tap  root  broken  off 
makes  the  plant  grow  on  top  of  the  ground,  and  that 
part  has  to  be  cut  off  in  trimming  for  the  factor}’-.  If 
there  is  a  poor  stand  from  any  cause  the  land  must  be 
reseeded.  An  ordinary  crop  on  good  land  will  yield 
from  12  to  15  tons  per  acre,  and  the  Lyons  Company 
pay  $5  per  net  ton  f.  o  .b.  on  either  canal  or  railroad.  The 
hand  labor  can  be  done  for  $12  to  15  per  acre,  including 
weeding,  thinning  and  harvesting.  w.  H.  o. 

Clyde,  N.  Y.  _ 

APPLE  ORCHARD  THAT  “LOCKS  HORNS” 

Growing  an  apple  orchard  with  trees  20  or  24  feet 
apart  is  not  practical.  If  I  had  an  orchard  at  24  feet, 
and  the  limbs  began  to  crowd,  I  should  cut  every  alter¬ 
nate  tree  out,  which  would  leave  38  trees  to  the  acre, 
which  would  be  close  enough  for  all  strong  growers.  I 
am  practicing  what  I  preach,  as  we  set  a  standard  or¬ 
chard  of  Bartlett,  and  the  severe  Winter  of  1866  killed 
out  many,  or  fire  blight  may  have  been  the  cause,  and 
we  filled  in  with  apple  trees,  which  is  a  great  mistake, 
as  pear  and  apple  do  not  agree  well  together.  'Where- 
ever  we  left  two  trees  at  20  feet  apart  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  they  look  and  are  practically  one  tree.  Fruit 
trees  must  have  room  so  that  the  sun  and  air  get  to  all 
parts  of  the  tree,  or  there  will  be  no  fruit.  This  is 
plainly  to  be  seen  where  an  apple  tree  grows  up  in  the 
forest.  It  just  bears,  if  it  bears  at  all,  on  the  top.  Tt 
never  pays  to  crowd  when  you  want  fruit.  If  trees  are 
sprayed  they  will  have  to  be  thinned  so  as  to  get 
through  them.  i.  j.  Blackwell. 

New  Jersey. 

By  all  means  not  only  propose  to  cut  out  the  trees 
as  suggested,  but  do  it.  The  distance  mentioned  is  too 
close,  for  any  but  dwarf  trees.  I  have  usually  strongly 
advised  most  people  not  to  set  fillers,  because  it  re¬ 
quires  a  lot  of  grit  and  grace  to  cut  out  a  lot  of  healthy 
trees  that  are  bearing  fruit.  Too  often  they  are  left 
so  long  that  the  permanent  trees  are  injured  beyond 
remedy.  Only  a  few  miles  from  me  is,  or  was,  a  splen¬ 
did  Baldwin  orchard,  set  20  x  30  feet.  From  12  years  to 
20  it  bore  abundantly,  and  brought  the  owner  a  large 
income.  I  advised  him  to  take  out  every  other  tree 
when  the  orchard  was  16  years  old;  but  he  refused 
even  to  consider  the  proposition.  T@-day  the  whole 


orchard  is  dying  and  will  never  be  of  any  value,  and  it 
has  not  borne  a  crop  worthy  of  the  name  in  the  past 
five  years.  The  mistake  to-day  is  evident,  but  it  is 
too  late. 

On  the  other  hand,  three  of  the  most  profitable  or¬ 
chards  I  know  of  in  this  State  have  had  the  trees  cut 
out  diagonally  as  suggested  above.  They  are  those  of 
Albert  Wood  of  Orleans  Co.;  Foster  Udell,  of  Monroe 
Co.,  and  T.  B.  Wilson,  of  Ontario  Co.  I  know  of  a 
number  of  other  who  have  had  the  courage  to  lay  the 
ax  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  hew  them  down  and  cast 
them  into  the  fire,  and  they  have  not  only  saved  the 
trees  that  remained,  but  materially  increased  their 
profits  by  so  doing.  Those  mentioned,  however,  are 
so  prominent  as  successful  orchardists,  that  I  have 
thought  it  not  improper  to  mention  their  names.  It 
may  also  be  of  interest  for  the  questioner  to  know  that 
there  is  a  demand  for  the  body  wood  of  apple  trees. 
The  Disston  saw  people  use  this  wood,  and  if  it  can  be 
furnished  to  them  or  others  in  like  business  at  not  too 
great  an  expense,  the  money  received  for  the  wood  will 
not  only  pay  the  expense  of  removing  the  trees,  but 
yield  some  profit  beside.  edward  van  alstyne. 

LABOR  CONDITIONS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Ever  since  the  big  earthquake,  April  18,  the  working¬ 
men  of  this  part  of  the  country  have  been  very  much 
unsettled.  A  great  amount  of  unskilled  labor  had  to  be 
done  in  San  Francisco  as  well  as  in  most  -of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  cities,  to  clear  up  the  debris  so  that  buildings 
which  were  injured  might  be  repaired,  or  torn  down  to 
enable  the  owners  to  rebuild.  This  condition  of  things 
made  it  possible  for  anyone  who  wished  to  find  work  at 
good  wages,  and  in  San  Francisco  any  able-bodied  man 
who  was  not  working  was  commanded  to  do  so  or  leave 
the  city..  In  fact,  immediately  following  the  quake  and 
the  fire  men  were  often  called  upon  to  choose  between 
work  or  a  shot  from  the  gun  of  the  guard  who  found 
him  idle.  However,  this  may  be  old  news  to  you,  but  I 
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mention  it  as  from  this  beginning  the  demand  for  labor¬ 
ers  has  increased,  and  wages  have  kept  pace  with  the 
demand  until  many  farm  laborers  have  left  their  places 
to  go  to  San  Francisco.  At  this  season  of  the  year  I 
usually  keep  on  my  Willow  Glen  place  from  four  to 
six  men,  besides  the  boys  and  girls  who  pick  up  the 
prunes.  One  by  one  they  have  left  me,  until  I  have  but 
one  steady  man  left,  so  I  have  taken  a  hand  myself,  and 
with  the  help  of  my  boys  have  managed  to  get  along  so 
far.  Japs  and  Chinese  are  hard  to  find  now,  as  they 
are  mostly  working  farther  out  in  the  country,  where 
they  have  contracts  for  picking  up  prunes.  H.  G.  K. 

Edenvale,  Cal.  _ 

TALKS  ABOUT  BAGGING  GRAPES. 

fan  you  give  me  some  information  as  to  sacking  grapes 
from  growers  who  practice  it?  When  put  on?  Is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  spray  at  all  before  sacking?  How  many  sacks  can 
a  man  put  on  in  a  day?  What  percentage  have  to  be 
replaced?  Items  as  to  general  cost  and  benefits. 

READER. 

After  an  experience  of  a  quarter  century  with  the 
grape,  and  to  answer  these  questions  briefly,  I  will  have 
to  put  “the  cart  before  the  horse,’’  or  answer  the  last 
question  first.  If  our  friend  expects,  or  his  object  in 
sacking  is  to  prevent  rotting,  I  will  give  him  my  experi¬ 
ence  back  in  the  nineties.  Wishing  to  make  an  exhibit 
of  200  varieties  and  have  them  perfect,  I  made  1,500 
cheesecloth  sacks.  These  I  dipped  in  full-strength  Bor¬ 
deaux.  When  dry  they  looked  like  a  much  over-blued 
wash.  These  I  placed  over  my  best  bunches,  when 
grapes  were  size  of  buckshot.  Several  of  the  finest 
clusters  were  dipped  in  the  same  solution  before  the 
sack  was  fastened  on.  When  ready  to  gather  90  per  cent 
were  rotten,  and  I  had  to  go  through  the  vineyard  and 
gather  from  untreated  ones.  Now,  why  did  those  con¬ 
stantly  protected  with  copper,  rot  worse  than  those  not 
sacked?  Briefly,  sacking  will  not  prevent  rotting,  as  I 
have  found  under  many  and  varied  conditions.  I  do  not 
believe  it  will  pay  to  sack  unless  one  has  a  special  trade 
for  fancy  varieties  and  then  only  the  thin  skin  kinds, 
as  Woodruff,  Brighton,  Lutie,  etc.  Understand,  sacking 
only  prevents  the  birds  and  bees  from  ruining  them, 
gives  the  fruit  a  little  more  bloom  and  fancy  look.  The 


sack  should  be  placed  on  as  soon  as  grapes  are  size  of 
small  shot,  and  if  a  good  quality  of  paper  sack  is  used 
not  more  than  five  per  cent  will  have  to  be  replaced. 
The  third  question  I  cannot  answer.  I  find  some  hands 
would  put  on  twice  as  many  or  more  than  others  and 
do  it  better,  scarcely  any  coming  off.  G.  R.  W. 

Lyndon,  Ky. 

We  find  that  sacking  grapes  is  a  good  thing  and  worth 
while  in  the  production  of  fine  bunches  for  table  use.  It 
is  especially  desirable  when  growing  specimens  for  ex¬ 
hibition  ;  in  fact,  it  is  almost  indispensable  in  such  cases. 
Undex  some  circumstances  it  is  even  profitable  for  mar¬ 
ket.  The  sacks  are  put  on  about  the  first  of  August. 
At  this  time  our  spraying  is  mostly  out  of  the  way;  in 
fact  we  seldom  spray  after  sacking.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  sacks  a  man  could  put  on  in  a  day.  Natur¬ 
ally  it  would  depend  on  the  man.  I  think  I  could  put 
on  from  2,000  to  3,000,  but  I  never  worked  at  it  all  day, 
and  I  might  not  hold  out  until  night.  We  find  that  very 
few  sacks  have  to  be  replaced  if  they  are  properly  fas¬ 
tened.  In  fact,  we  never  go  over  the  vines  a  second 
time.  In  case  a  sack  -comes  off  we  simply  allow  that 
bunch  to  go.  The  cost  is  a  trifling  matter  when  the 
work  is  done  on  a  small  scale  for  the  benefit  of  one’s 
own  table,  or  when  it  is  a  part  of  the  job  of  getting 
fruit  ready  for  exhibition.  The  cost  of  doing  the  work 
on  a  large  scale  is  simply  the  price  of  the  paper  sacks 
added  to  the  labor.  The  paper  sacks  will  cost  50  to  60 
cents  a  thousand  and  if  we  estimate  that  it  costs  75  cents 
a  thousand  to  put  them  on  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  $1.40  to  $1.50  a  thousand  bunches  would  be  the 
expense  of  bagging  grapes.  F.  A.  waugh. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

I  commenced  in  a  small  way  to  enclose  each  bunch  of 
grapes  in  paper  in  the  year  1873  by  making  a  funnel  of 
each  piece  of  paper,  twisting  the  small  end  tight  an! 
pinning  the  wide  top  over  the  cane  and  each  bunch  of 
grapes.  This  keeps  the  wind  from  blowing  the  bunch 
of  grapes  off.  At  that  time  I  used  newspapers  or  any 
brown  paper  that  was  stout  and  strong,  because  at  that 
time  paper  bags  were  unknown.  About  1875  or  1876  I 
had  some  small  two-pound  cheap  muslin  bags  made. 
They  did  not  hold  the  hot  air  as  well  as  paper,  also  too 
costly.  Then  we  got  up  the  paper  bag  that  I  enclose 
to  you  for  sample ;  it  is  best  made  out  of  wood  pulp,  and 
shrinks,  also  tightens  up,  with  rain.  This  bag  if  pinned 
over  the  cane  by  folding  top  and  putting  in  one  pin  will 
act  as  hothouse,  giving  the  grapes  much  better  flavor 
and  perfect  bloom.  When,  some  years  ago,  I  first  exhib¬ 
ited  them  at  our  State  and  other  fairs  they  ruled  me 
out  in  the  farmer’s  class,  saying  I  must  exhibit  in  hot¬ 
house  class.  The  white,  such  as  Niagara,  Duchess,  etc., 
look  and  taste  the  same  as  the  hothouse  grapes.  If 
properly  bagged  it  will  hold  the  sun’s  heat  all  night,  thus 
ripening  them  much  earlier  than  those  not  bagged.  I  am 
busy  at  this  time  marketing  my  Niagara,  Duchess  and 
Concord ;  have  picked  100  baskets  to-day,  September  6, 
for  to-morrow’s  Friday  market..  I  always  get  my  Con¬ 
cords  and  Niagaras  in  the  market  first,  and  get  best 
prices,  before  those  not  bagged  are  ripe.  I  have  never 
seen  anyone  who  bags  his  grapes,  except  William  Gold¬ 
smith,  who  lives  about  V/>  mile  from  this  place,  lie 
puts  on  a  thin  lJ<-pound  bag.  I  am  nearly  one  week  or 
10  days  ahead  of  him.  The  bags  are  put  on  soon  as 
bloom  drops,  here  from  June  10  to  15,  according  to 
weather  conditions.  I  always  try  to  get  all  the  help  I 
can  and  finish  bagging  about  June  25.  After  that  time 
the  grapes  are  apt  to  get  stung  by  the  little  gray  grape- 
beetle.  I  consider  that  the  bagging. of  grapes  prevents 
them  from  being  wormy.  It  also  gives  perfect  protec¬ 
tion,  and  always  prevents  mildew  and  rot.  1  have  not 
for  many  years  sprayed  the  grapevines  before  or  after 
bagging;  it  would  be  useless.  With  some  varieties,  like 
the  Brighton,  the  leaves  will  sometimes  mildew;  as  1  bag 
this  variety  first  the  grapes  are  always  very  fine.  I  had 
some  very  fine  Brighton  grapes  in  the  Newark  market 
to-day  that  I  sold  wholesale  at  20  to  25  cents  per  four- 
pound  basket.  Concords  brought  to-day,  September  7, 
from  18  to  20  cents  per  four-pound  basket;  Niagara 
from  25  to  30  cents  per  four-pound  basket.  I  have  a 
load  sold  at  the  above  prices  for  to-morrow’s,  Satur¬ 
day’s  market,  also  taking  orders  for  next  week  at  same 
price. 

We  put  on  about  80,000  bags  per  year;  this  takes  about 
eight  or  10  days,  according  to  help  and  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  I  employ  girls,  as  I  find  they  are  more  careful 
than  men  and  boys.  I  have  never  paid  more  than  $1 
per  thousand  bags.  Expert  girls  or  good  boys  will  put 
on  about  an  average  of  1,200  bags  per  day  of  10  hours. 
1  enclose  one  old  bag  taken  off  to-day,  also  new  one  that 
you  can  see  how  they  last  and  are  put  on,  showing  how 
the  bottom  of  each  bag  must  be  cut  in  order  to  let  out 
any  rain  water  that  will  sometimes  get  in  if  the  bag  is 
not  properly  folded  over  and  pinned.  I  buy  pins  by  the 
box,  one  dozen  papers  in  each  package,  costing  15  cents 
per  dozen  papers,  V/i  cent  per  paper,  180  pins.  I  paid 
this  year  for  the  bags  34  cents  per  1,000.  I  think  I  have 
fully" explained  our  method;  if  anything  more  is  wanted 
let  me  know.  As  to  our  crops  here  I  can  only  say  we 
always  have  full  crops,  have  never  failed  for  .  past  35 
years..  Extra  crop  this  season,  first  strawberries,  then 
pears  and  peaches,  never  better ;  grapes  and  apples  full 
crop  on  this  place.  To  give  you  a  better  idea  I  will 
state  that  three  years  ago  I  sold  the  old  Seth  Boyden 
house  and  seven  acres  of  the  fruit  farm  to  the  Jacoby 
brothers,  two  young  men  who  worked  for  me,  for  about 
$0,000;  since  that  time  the  boys  have  paid  all  off  except 
$2,000.  I  have  kept  for  myself  the  new  house  and 
enough  land  that  I  work  all  myself.  This  keeps  me  out 
of  mischief,  and  just  enough  to  do  to  keep  me  from 
traveling  too  much,  henry  jerolaman. 

New  Jersey. 
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SPENCER  SEEDLESS  APPLE  AT  HOME. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Spencer  Seedless  apple 
is  being  widely  brought  before  the  fruit-growing  public 
as  a  coreless,  seedless  apple  with  excellent  commercial 
qualities,  immune  to  the  attacks  of  Codling  moth,  and 
since  for  all  of  its  excellent  qualities  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  extraordinary  price  of  $2  to  $2.50  per 
tree,  I  took  the  pains  to  look  up  everything  I  could 
about  the  tree  while  traveling  in  Colorado  and  Utah. 
According  to  Mr.  Spencer  the  tree  was  originated  in 
Grand  Junction,  Col.  Here  the  original  tree  now  stands. 
For  some  time  it  attracted  little  notice, 
until  a  traveling  man,  or  so  the  story 
runs,  agreed  to  help  Mr.  Spencer  place 
the  apple  on  the  market.  A  Seedless 
apple  nursery  was  established  in  Provo, 

Utah,  which  is  the  center  of  the  great 
fruit-growing  section  of  that  State.  The 
young  trees  were  first  offered  to  the  fruit 
growers  of  Idaho,  Utah  and  Colorado 
at  the  same  price  at  which  they  are  now 
being  unloaded  on  the  eastern  men.  In 
response  to  various  inquiries  the  horti¬ 
culturists  of  the  State  began  investigat¬ 
ing  the  apple.  They  reported  it  as  com¬ 
paratively  worthless.  The  Horticultural 
Board  of  the  State  of  Utah  denounced 
the  apple  in  strong  terms,  and  many  other 
western  societies  did  the  same,  with  the 
result  that  but  few  of  the  apples  were 
sold  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

The  Spencer  Seedless  apple,  which  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  and  of 
obtaining  photographs  of  apples  from  the 
parent  tree  shown  in  Fig.  315,  is  a  medium¬ 
sized  apple  of  a  dull  green,  so  thor¬ 
oughly  overlaid  with  a  dull,  unattractive 
red  that  the  ground  color  shows  but  little. 

It  i;;  on  the  whole  unattractive  in  appear¬ 
ance.  1  he  skin  is  extremely  tough  and 
thick,  being  almost  twice  as  thick  as  an 
ordinary  eatable  variety  of  our  standard 
eastern  sorts.  The  flesh  is  very  coarse 
and  granular,  being  almost  as  granular  as  a  gritty  pear. 
The  flavor  is,— well,  to  express  it  in  the  words  of  Prof. 
R.  S.  Northrop,  Horticulturist  of  the  Utah  Station: 
“You  can  get  a  slight  acid  flavor  if  you  chew  long 
enough.”  Concerning  the  chief  claim  to  favor,  the 
seedless  character  of  the  apple,  the  claim  of  its  intro¬ 
ducers  is,  for  the  most  part  borne  out.  But  the  apple 
is  not  coreless.  The  core,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  parts  of  the  apple,  being  larger  and  thicker 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fruit  than  in  ordinary 
apples.  Since  it  is  the  heavy  carpels  which  make  the 
seeded  apples  objectionable,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
in  this  respect  the  Seedless 
apple  has  no  advantage  over 
the  seeded  ones.  If  it  is 
eaten  the  core  is  still  there, 
if  it  is  designed  for  cooking 
the  core  must  still  be  re¬ 
moved.  The  apple  is  adver¬ 
tised  as  Codling-moth  proof 
by  its  introducers,  and  so 
one  might  well  believp,  who 
had  tried  to  bite  through  the 
tough  skin.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  apples  are  as  badly 
infested  by  the  Codling-moth 
as  any  uther  variety,  the 
photograph,  reproduced  in 
Fig.  315,  showing  a  worm 
hole  at  A,  the  worm  having 
entered  through  the  side  of 
the  apple.  As  will  be  seen 
by  the  picture,  the  calyx  cup 
is  exceedingly  deep  and  open. 

In  many  of  the  specimens 
it  extends  fully  a  third  of 
the  diameter  of  the  apple. 

This  affords  an  ideal  entry 
for  the  worm,  as  it  would  be 
very  difficult  so  to  spray  the 
apple  that  the  poison  would 
be  inclosed  in  the  cup. 

The  nursery  at  Provo,  1  HE 

Utah,  contains  about  250,000 

trees,  one-year-old  and  two-year-olds,  most  of  which 
have  been  sold  to  parties  in  the  East  for  $2.50  per  tree. 
These  young  trees  are  the  one  redeeming  feature  of 
the  Seedless  apple  that  I  have  been  able  to  find,  unless 
it  is  that  it  is  a  long  keeper,  because  the  flesh  and 
skin  are  so  tough  and  hard  that  it  cannot  spoil.  It 
is  a  particularly  sturdy  grower  in  the  rich  bottom 
lands  of  the  Provo  River,  where  it  receives  plenty  of 
water  by  irrigation.  The  one-year-old  trees  stood  from 
six  to  eight  feet  high,  with  an  abundant  glossy  green 
foliage;  they  were  the  finest  one-year-old  apple  trees 
I  have  ever  seen.  There  is  no  doubt  that  under  the 


favorable  conditions  existing  there  the  variety  would 
make  an  excellent  shade  tree.  There  is  a  question, 
however,  which  every  eastern  grower  should  consider 
carefully  before  he  invests  in  these  trees,  and  that  is 
whether  these  irrigated  trees  will  thrive  under  the  less 
favorable  eastern  conditions. 

The  status  of  the  Seedless  apple  in  the  West  can 
be  summed  up  as  follows :  As  a  commercial  variety 
it  is  a  failure,  the  apple  possessing  only  one  qualifica¬ 
tion  which  would  recommend  it  to  a  grower  or  a 
shipper  of  apples.  It  is  a  good  keeper.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  unprepossessing  in  appearance,  poor  in 
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quality  and  flavor,  and  possesses  a  large  and  tougn 
core  and  a  tough,  unpalatable  skin.  Moreover  the 
trees  have  not  been  tested  for  eastern  conditions,  and 
it  would  seem  as  if  a  fruit  grower  could  wisely  let 
the  other  man  pay  the  $2.50  for  the  privilege  of  test¬ 
ing  the  trees,  unless  he  thought  it  worth  the  price  as 
a  curiosity.  p.  b.  fletcher,  b.  s.  ag. 

BOXED  APPLES  IN  MONTANA. 

Prof.  Judson’s  articles  on  packing  apples  in  boxes 
were  read  with  much  interest  and  profit.  We  use  the 
same  package  here  in  Montana,  but  on  a  much  smaller 


YELLOW  TRANSPARENT  APPLE  IN  MONTANA. 

scale.  We  have  no  fruit  growers’  union,  and  do 
not  employ  the  most  advanced  methods,  yet  have 
learned  some  things  which  may  be  of  profit  to  eastern 
growers.  For  choice  varieties  and  early  sorts  the 
bushel  box  is  undoubtedly  the  ideal  package.  For 
low-grade  fruit  and  poor  quality  varieties  we  would 
recommend  the  barrel,  since  it  does  not  pay  to  pack 
such  apples  in  boxes.  Consumers  usually  do  not  care 
to  buy  more  than  a  bushel  of  early  apples  at  a  time; 
such  apples  are  generally  tender,  and  are  badly  damaged 
by  handling,  which  is  why  they  would  best  be  packed 
in  boxes.  Choice  late  varieties  always  command  better 


prices  in  boxes.  It  is  easier  to  sell  a  box  for  $1.50 
than  a  barrel  for  $4.50. 

The  first  essential  in  packing  apples  in  boxes  is  the 
right  kind  of  a  box.  There  are  several  kinds  and  sizes, 
but  we  believe  the  best  is  the  one  described  below, 
which  is  the  one  generally  used  throughout  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  where  the  highest-priced  apples  in  the  world 
are  grown.  The  end  pieces  are  lOJ^  x  11*4  x  inches; 
surfaced  on  both  sides.  The  side  boards  are  10*4  x  19^4 
x  3/$.  There  are  four  top  and  bottom  pieces,  each 
5j4  x  19J4  x  J4>  and  four  cleats  llj4  x  3/i  x  J4-  The 
latter  are  nailed  on  top  of  the  bottom  and  top  boards, 
which  they  help  hold  in  place,  and  also 
serve  to  hold  the  boxes  apart,  so  they 
will  not  press  against  the  bulge  when 
packed  together.  The  top  and  side  pieces 
may  be  surfaced  on  one  or  both  sides. 
The  latter  may  be  made  of  two  boards 
grooved  together.  Threepenny  nails  are 
used  for  putting  the  box  together,  four- 
penny  for  nailing  the  cleats.  Material 
for  these  boxes  retails  at  10  cents  each, 
but  we  get  them  at  the  sawmill  for  $8 
a  hundred. 

A  good  apple  packer  must  be  a  good 
judge  of  form  and  size,  able  to  estimate 
correctly  the  form  and  size  of  an  apple 
at  a  glance.  He  must  select  apples  in¬ 
stantly  which  will  not  vary  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  in  length  or  width  from  what 
they  should  be,  for  if  the  apples  are  not 
exactly  the  right  size  they  will  not  fit 
well  in  the  box.  There  are  a  good  many 
more  ways  of  packing  apples  than  those 
mentioned  by  Prof.  Judson.  Apples 
grow  in  such  an  infinite  variety  of  sizes 
and  shapes  that  it  requires  an  equal 
variety  of  ways  of  placing  them  in  the 
box  in  order  to  make  them  fit  snugly. 
The  fruit  is  usually  placed  blossom  end 
down  in  the  box,  but  sometimes  the 
apples  fit  better  when  laid  on  their  sides. 
This  change  gives  just  twice  as  many 
variations  in  packing.  The  number  may 
be  doubled  again  by  placing  the  apples  with  the  stem 
pointing  crossways,  instead  of  endways  with  the  box. 
Additional  variations  may  be  made  by  placing  one  or 
two  layers  of  apples  on  end  and  the  other  layers  on 
their  sides,  or  each  layer  may  be  packed  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  vary  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  apples  in  a  single  layer,  placing  one  row 
on,  end,  another  on  side — any  way  to  make  them  “come 
out  right.”  While  it  is  allowable  to  vary  the  position 
of  the  apples  in  a  layer  or  row  it  is  not  best  to  lay 
every  individual  apple  the  way  it  seems  to  fit  best. 
Find  out  by  trying  which  is  the  best  way  to  pack 

one  kind  of  apples  and  then 
pack  each  box  the  same  way, 
selecting  apples  of  the  same 
size  for  a  given  layer  or  row, 
or  entire  box,  if  possible. 
Keep  the  apples  as  level  as 
possible  in  the  box,  so  the 
cover  boards  will  touch  each 
apple  on  the  top  row.  The 
apples  in  the  middle  should 
be  slightly  larger  than  those 
at  the  end,  as  the  fruit  will 
be  held  more  firmly  if  the 
top  and  bottom  boards  are 
sprung  out  a  little.  This 
bulge  should  be  about  a  half 
inch  on  bottom  and  top. 

Some  apples  are  a  great 
deal  easier  to  pack  than 
others.  Wealthy  and  Duchess 
are  easy  packing  varieties, 
while  Transparent  and  Ben 
Davis  are  very  difficult  to  fit 
in  boxes.  We  sold  107  boxes 
of  Transparents  this  year  for 
$1.10  to  $1.25,  and  43  boxes 
of  Duchess  for  $1.25  to  $1.50, 
these  being  the  top  prices. 
Down  in  the  famous  Bitter 
Root  Valley,  near  Missoula, 

1'1G-  Transparents  brought  only 

35  cents  a  box,  Duchess  50 
and  60  cents.  We  sold  Wealthy  last  year  for  $1.50 
and  McIntosh  Red  for  $1.75.  The  latter  is  the  leading 
commercial  apple  in  Montana,  and  is  said  to  attain 

greater  perfection  here  than  in  any  other  locality.  We 
do  not  irrigate  here  in  the  Flathead  Valley.  Fig.  317 
shows  clusters  of  Yellow  Transparent  apples  as  they 

grow  here.  o.  H.  barnhill. 

Flathead  County,  Mont. 


No  doubt  next  year  we  shall  see  the  usual  crop  of  politi¬ 
cal  spell-binders  who  ought  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
held  open  to  them  as  farm  help. 
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October  6, 


FARMERS'  CLUB 

f  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
p lease  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
o’! t*  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  PANSY  PLANTS. 

I  would  like  a  few  words  with  the  Hope 
Farm  boys  about  pansies.  I  am  very  glad 
they  are  Interested  in  them.  It  may  be  a 
little  of  my  experience  will  help  them.  I 
have  always  had  much  trouble  to  get  the 
plants  to  come  up  until  this  year.  My  seed 
was  put  in  the  bed  August  23.  The  pansies 
were  up  in  eight  days,  and  some  have  five 
leaves,  and  are  nearly  ready  to  transplant 
in  cold  frames  for  Winter.  This  year  I 
kept  the  seed  bed  very  moist,  and  covered 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  with 
cotton  frames.  Anything  will  do  that  makes 
a  shade,  and  it  looks  as  if  every  seed  has 
come  up.  The  first  of  October  I  shall  put 
the  plants  in  a  cold  frame  about  six  inches 
apart  each  way.  They  will  get  well  rooted 
and  grow  very  much  before  I  need  to  cover 
them  with  the  glass.  You  will  be  astonished 
to  find  how  much  frost  they  will  stand  with¬ 
out  being  injured.  After  putting  on  the 
glass  I  do  nothing  more  except  occasionally 
on  a  very  pleasant  day  raise  the  frames  a 
little  to  give  them  fresh  air,  and  raise 
them  much  more  as  soon  as  the  warm  days 
of  Spring  come.  Looking  at  my  past  record 
I  find  I  began  to  sell  plants  the  second  day 
of  April,  and  from  not  a  very  large  frame 
1  sold  enough  to  amount  to  $65.20.  By 
putting  some  in  pots  they  will  sell  for  10 
cents  apiece  at  Raster.  I  have  more  than 
once  sold  a  hundred  plants  for  $5  at  my 
own  house,  but  the  greater  part  of  them 
1  take  up  carefully,  leaving  on  the  roots  as 
much  earth  as  I  can,  put  them  in  boxes 
that  will  hold  two  dozen  and  leave  them 
at  some  different  places  in  the  village,  to  be 
sold  for  from  00  to  75  cents  a  dozen,  allow¬ 
ing  them  20  per  cent  for  selling.  Remember 
you  cannot  have  your  ground  too  rich  ;  the 
richer  the  ground  the  larger  the  blossoms, 
and  the  better  they  will  sell.  The  first 
blossom  is  generally  larger  than  any  others, 
and  then  is  l  lie  time  to  sell,  and  unless  you 
have  seen  one  you  have  no  idea  bow  beauti¬ 
ful  a  box  looks  tilled  with  plants  of  dif¬ 
ferent.  colored  blossoms. 

Westchester  Co..  N.  Y.  x.  h.  dumond. 


Diseased  Candidum  Lilies. 

T.  J.  0.,  Sinking  Spring,  Pa.. — The  foliage 
of  my  Candidum  lilies  is  spotted  and  dying. 
Many  of  the  buds,  which  are  almost  ready 
to  open,  are  brown  spotted,  and  ip  some 
instances  clusters  of  buds  are  dying  and 
decaying.  Will  you  inform  me  what  the 
disease  is  and  how  it  could  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  ? 

Ans. — Your  Candidum  lilies  are  prob¬ 
ably  affected  with  the  Lily  spot,  a  fungus 
disease  that  has  always  existed  among 
lilies,  and  has  become  so  prevalent  in  the 
last  20  years  that  -almost  all  the  white 
lilies  in  cultivation  are  now  affected  with 
it.  It  is  quite  similar  to  the  disease  affect¬ 
ing  Harrisi  and  Longiflorum  lilies  so 
much  used  hy  florists  for  forcing.  The 
Candidum  lilv  seems  especially  affected 
by  this  trouble,  and  nearly  all  the  bulbs 
in  the  trade  show  traces  of  it.  There 
seems  to  be  no  real  cure,  though  good 
effects  have  been  reported  from  spraying 
the  foliage  every  10  days  or  so  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  as  soon  as  it  appears 
above  the  ground  in  the  Spring  until 
blooming  time.  The  best  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  procure  sound  bulbs,  if  they 
can  possibly  be  had  and  plant  in  new  and 
uninfected  soil. 

Edible  Snails. 

II.  11.,  Ferguson,  Mo. — Is  there  any  infor¬ 
mation  available  on  growing  edible  snails? 

Ans. — The  edible  snail  of  commerce  is 
Helix  pomatia,  a  native  of  Europe.  This 
is  very  large,  often  growing  to  the  size 
of  a  man’s  fist,  and  Varro,  the  Roman 
author,  refers  to  a  snail-shell  thaL.  would 
hold  10  quarts.  While  the  common 
garden  snail  of  this  country  could  be 
regarded  as  edible,  it  is  too  small  to  be 
of  commercial  value,  and  all  the  snails 
used  in  the  French  restaurants  here  are 
imported  from  France.  They  are  im¬ 
ported  during  the  Winter  season,  after 
they  have  sealed  themselves  up  in  their 
shells.  In  France,  choice  snails  are  fed 
upon  grape  leaves,  being  produced  in  the 
vine-growing  districts,  but  we  have  no 
further  information  of  their  culture.  The 
Romans,  who  were  very  fond  of  snails, 
kept  them  in  buildings  called  cochlearia, 


and  fed  them  upon  bran  and  new  wine, 
boiled  down.  They  are  very  fond  of 
lettuce,  but  the  vine  leaves  are  supposed 
to  give  a  specially  delicate  flavor.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  edible  snail  of  commerce, 
the  European  garden  snail  (Helix  as- 
persa)  and  several  of  the  slugs  (Limax, 
or  snails  without  external  shell)  are 
boiled  in  milk  and  used  as  a  remedy  for 
pulmonary  complaints. 

Ripening  Cherry  Tomato. 

J.  B.  S.,  Amogansett,  N.  Y. — Is  there  any 
way  of  ripening  ground  cherry  tomatoes  that 
are  not  far  enough  advanced  to  pick  and 
ripen  in  the  husk  when  time  for  frost  comes? 
If  the  vines  were  pulled  and  hung  up  would 
that  do  it? 

Ans. — By  cherry  tomato  I  presume 
J.  B.  S.  alludes  to  a  species  allied  to  the 
tomato,  Physalis,  usually  called  strawberry 
tomato,  or  ground  cherry  or  husk  toma¬ 
to.  The  fruit  when  fully  matured  is  about 
the  size  of  the  cherry,  growing  inclosed 
in  a  husk;  they  are  of  sweet  flavor. 
Sometimes  used  for  preserves.  The  plants 
when  once  established  will  frequently  re¬ 
produce  themselves  year  after  year  from 
self-sown  seed.  It  is  therefore  quite 
hardy  and  the  enclosed  fruit  is  not  in¬ 
jured  by  early  frost,  and  usually  ripens 
when  the  husk  dries.  To  pull  the  vines 
and  dry  them  as  suggested  would  cause 
the  fruit  to  shrink  and  shrivel  up,  render¬ 
ing  it  useless. _  t.  m.  w. 

A  Southern  Corn  Crop. — The  picture 
given  at  Fig.  316  shows  a  cornfield  on  the 
farm  of  George  W.  Hunt,  Henrico  County, 
Va.  Few  things  in  the  South  are  more 
surprising  to  a  northern  man  than  the  way 
corn  grows  on  the  light  soil  of  these  old 
fields.  Mr.  Hunt  says:  “This  field  is 
about  12  miles  cast  of  Richmond,  Va.,  on 
Williams  Bridge  road,  about  one-half 
mile  west  of  Balloms  Bridge  on  Chicka- 
hominy,  on  land  that  cost  about  $4  per 
acre  a  few  years  ago,  and  was  very  poor. 
It  was  planted  May  31 ;  the  picture  was 
taken  August  6.  The  corn  is  about  11  feet 
high  on  an  average.  It  is  Blount’s  Prolific, 
and  will  average  two  good  cars  to  the 
stalk.  It  is  checked  three  feet  six  inches 
each  way,  two  stalks  to  the  hill.  I  am 
six  feet  one  inch  tall,  so  you  may  judge 
from  picture  how  a  short  man  would  look 
in  tall  corn.”  _ 

For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


ACME  LANTERN  HOLDER 
AND  REFLECTOR. 

Fit  any  Common  Tubu¬ 
lar  Lantern. 

Both  Lantern  and  Re- 
fieetor  can  be  attached 
or  detached  instantly. 
Impossible  to  jar  loose. 
Holder  No.  1  clamps  on 
Dashboard. 

Holder  No.  2  is  designed 
for  Roof  and  Heavy 
Team  Wagons. 

Price  postpaid  for  either 
Holder  with  Reflector, 

50  cents. 

Special  Prlcea  to  Agents. 

BRISTOL,  CONN, 


WHY  NOT  BUY  AT 
WHOLESALE  PRICES? 

f  %  A  buys  this  new,  hand- 

Lm  I  lA  some  fully  warranted 
KM  B  1 1>  _  genuine  W  a  d  e  & 

”  ■  Butcher  Razor.  Made 
of  best  steel,  hollow 
w round,  etched  blade,  black 
rubber  handle;  $1.50  is  the 
regular  price,  but.  we  will 
mail  it  to  you  any  time  with¬ 
in  a  month  for  60  cents 
postage  paid. 

GET  OUR  BIG  NEW 
CATALOGUE 

containim;  a  full  Hue  of  cutlery  and 
over  30, non  other  labor  saving, 
money  saving  articles,  fully  illus¬ 
trated  in  our  big  new  No.  Ill  Cata-i 
logue.  This  up-to-date  R  u  yers 
(iulde,  contains  everything  you  can 
possibly  ueed  for  the  Home,  Farm 
or  Shop. 

Opposite  each  article  In  the  cata-  _ 

locue,  is  the  low  price  at  which  we  ssll  it,  the  lowest  price  for 
which  it  can  be  bought  in  any  store,  in  any  city,  big  or  little,  in 
this  or  any  country  on  the  globe. 

You  will  spend  horns  of  interest  over  its  pasrea;  you  will 
marvel  at  the  wonderful  variety,  all  complete  in  one  big 
book.  It  makes  buying  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable. 

This  catalogue  costs  Us  $1.00  to  print,  but  we  will  send  It 
to  you  post  paid,  free  of  charge. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY. 

'Ve  will  send  you  our  Premium  List,  containing  one  hundred 
valuable  ami  useful  premiums  given  away  tree.  Also  our 
Grocery  List,  sho  wing  how  you  can  save  your  living  expenses. 
WE  SELL  RELIABLE  GOODS  ONLY. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  refund  your  money. 

Express  and  freight  charges  are  lower  from  New  York 
than  elsewhere. 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &  CO. 

19  CHATHAM  SQUARE.  Established  lNlfl.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  in  America. 


BEARING  Easy  Running 

Most  practical  mill  for  farm  feed  grinding. 

Quaker  City 

and  its  price  is  reduced. 
Best  and  most  modern 
type.  Sent  on  trial. 
Send  for  free  book  and 
it’s  better  than  others. 

THp  A  IV  Qlpgiih  Pn  8737  F,lberl  **.,  Pi‘i ia.,  p». 

I  no  A.  If.  OirdUU  UU.  17-49  C.ml  St. ,  Chicago,  1U. 


More  Milk 
At  Less  Cost 

And  a  Healthier,  Thrift¬ 
ier  Herd.  You  can 

?LT  “  Dried  Beet  Pulp 


Read  This  Statement  From  Hon.  James 
Wilson,  Secrelary  V.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

“I  would  rather  have  a  pound  of  dried  beet 
pulp  to  feed  to  a  dairy  cow  than  a  pound  of 
corn,  and  I  would  rather  have  it  in  many  other 
cases  where  the  object  is  the  making  of  fat.” 


IF  you  are  feeding  cows  without 
dried  beet  pulp  in  the  ration,  WE 
CAN  PROVE  to  you  that  you’re 
not  making  as  much  money  as  you 
might. 

You  are  making  some  money  now, 
and  you  won’t  get  rich  all  of  a  sudden 
by  feeding  beetpulpj  but  you’ll  make 
MORE  monev  with  it  than  without. 

Use  Dried  Beet  Pulp  and  you  put 
yourself  on  the  same  business  basis 
as  thousands  of  other  successful 
dairymen  and  stock  feeders  who  are 
getting  every  dollar  possible  out  of 
their  cows  and  market  stock. 

Because  Dried  Beet  Pulp,  moistened 
slightly  a  short  time  before  feeding, 
is  like  June  pasture  to  the  animals. 
They  love  the  taste  of  it,  it  acts  as  a 
relish,  it  starts  the  digestive  juices. 

That  means  that  every  bit  of  it  is 
digested  and  that  it  helps  to  digest 
and  insures  the  thorough  assimila¬ 
tion  of  all  the  other  feeds. 

That  is  why  it  increases  the  FLOW 
of  milk  and  improves  the  QUAL¬ 
ITY — it  enables  the  cow  to  turn 


more  of  the  feed  you  give  her  back 
into  the  milk  pail. 

You  can  easily' see  how  a  feed  that 
promotes  thorough  digestion  and  as¬ 
similation  will  also  regulate  the 
bowels  and  thereby  keep  all  the  vital 
organs  in  prime  condition. 

It  improves  the  condition  of  the 
cow  because  it  has  certain  properties 
that  the  cow  needs  and  does  not  get 
in  the  ordinary  kinds  of  feed.  It’s  a 
green  feed — furnishing  a  taste  of 
summer  in  the  winter  ration. 

And  dried  beet  pulp  is  the  most 
economical  feed  in  the  world  because 
it  goes  farther  than  any  other  and 
gets  more  of  the  good  out  of  the  other 
feeds  that  are  fed  with  it. 

Let  us  send  you  a  Book  that  tells 
just  what  beet  pulp  is,  how  it  is  made, 
what  it  will  do  for  you  and  what  it 
has  done  for  others.  You  can  profit 
by  the  experience  of  practical  feed¬ 
ers  that  are  using  beet  pulp  and 
know.  Just  drop  us  a  card  asking 
us  to  “Show  You.” 


The  Larro we  Milling  Co.,  611  Produce  Exchange,  New  York  City. 
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STAND  FIRM 

'When  you  buy  an 

OILED  SUIT 
or  SLICKER 

demand 

1  fen  '1 

It's  the  easiest  and 
only  w ay  to  get 
the  best 
Sold  everywhere 


AfTOWlM  <0.  005TO*  *’*■»*. 

Canadian  CO  TORONTO  CAN. 


QET  THE  BEST 


A  FULL  CROP  l907-!rSK!"S!ST 

Fall  List.  Over  100  varieties. 

KEVITT  PLANT  FARM.  Athenia,  New  Jersey. 

k  TREES  ARE  FAMOUS 

„  wherever  planted:  are  planted 

.r  everywhere  trees  are  grown,  F ree 
-w  Catalog  of  superb  fruits— Black  Ben. 
King  David,  Delicious,  e tc. -Stark Bro's,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

APPLE  TREES, 

Nothing  But  Apple  Trees. 
The  Safest  and  BEST  Apple 
Trees  in  the  World. 

We  offer  nearly  100,000  thrifty  one  and 
two  year  old  apple  trees,  all  bred  from 
selected  bearing  parents.  Every  tree 
our  own  growing. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HIRE, 
Apple  Breeders,  Dansviile,  N.  V. 


NURSERY  STOCK. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES,  BERRY  PLANTS, 

and  General  Nursery  Stock.  Catalogue  Free. 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years, 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  are  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
—found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


It  Is  Worth  While 

Buy  a  machine  that  does  the 
work  right— that  cleans  its  strainer 
automatically  with  a  brash,  mixes  liquid 
mechanically  so  Uiat  foliage  is  never 
‘burned,  but  gets  its  due  proportion. 

EMPIRE  KING,  and 
ORCHARD  MONARCH 

do  these  tilings.  They  throw  finest  spray, 
are  easiest  to  work  and  they  never  clog. 
Yon  ought  to  know  more  about  them.  Write 
for  instruction  book  on  spraying,  formulas, 
etc.  Mailed  free.  „ 

FIELD  FORCE  PI  HP  CO.,  Ho.  2 11th  St^Elmira,  N.Y. 


FERTILIZER  LIME 

etc.,  address 

WALTON  QUARRIES,  Harrisburg,  Fa. 


1  I  r  ||  r  1  SEED  FROM  UTAH.  It  is  Dry  Land 
A  I  r  A  I  r  A  and  Is  free  from  all  obnoxious  weed  seeds.  Shall 
■  •■■I  I  FI  we  send  you  a  sample  and  price  of  our  new  crop? 

BLACKMAN  ic  GRIFFIN  CO.,  Ogden,  Utah. 


(.(IK  xn I  E-'  rlmson  Clover  Seed.  $4.50  perl) 
■  Vll  OMUL  Timothy  Seed  $1.75  and  $2  per  b 

JOSEPH  K.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


ADDI  E  DADDCl  Q  'Three  factories.  Capacity 
AllLL  DAnnLLO  10.000  per  day.  Low  price, 
prompt  shipment.  R.  GILLIES,  Medina.  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 
FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

IVc  are  offering  this  fall  for  the  first  time 
Jacob  Moore’s  NEW  DIPLOMA  CURRANT, 
largest  and  most  productive  of  all  red  currants. 

We  offer  APPLE,  PLUM  and  CHERRY  trees 
at  special  low  prices  if  ordered  between  now  and 
October  15th.  We  have  a  surplus  of  large  size 
SUGAR  and  SILVER  MAPLES,  AMERICAN 
WEEPING  ELM ,  also  CAROLINA  POPLAR  and 
LOMBARDY  POPLARS  in  all  sizes. 

Catalogue  and  Fruit  Magazine  mailed  free  ou  application. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  C0„  Rochester,  N.  V. 


GATHER  VEGETABLES 

in  our  VENTILATED  BUSHEL  CRATES. 
They  bit,  onc-third  time.  'Strong,  durable, 
cheap.  8c  end  1  lc eecb.  discounts  on  quantities. 
Write  todey  for  FREE  Illustrated  booklet. 

Geneva  Cooperage  Co., Box  20,  Geneva. 0, 


Are  You  Interested  in 
APPLE  TREES, 
PEACH  TREES, 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET, 

or  anything  iu  thelineof  Nursery  Stock,  if  so,  we 
ask  you  to  send  for  our  FREE  48  page  illustrated 
catalogue.  Our  stock  of  trees  and  plants  is  large 
and  fine.  Write  to  us.  Address, 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut. 


FRUITTREES 


&  SMALL  FRUITS 

Highest  grade. 
Guaranteed  to  live. 
True  t  o  name. 


One  third  agents’  prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

HIGHLAND  NURSERIES,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

stock  ill  ORNAMENTAL 

jou  a>  price_on,  j;our  wants 


d  ranches. 


We  offer  the  FINEST  and  LARGEST  assortment  of 
Nursery  Stock  we  have  ever  handled.  Al!  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTALS  that  are  healthy 
and  native  grown.  HAlso  have  a  fine  line  of  selected  large 
and  FRUJTS  which  will  give  results  at  once  and  sure  to  live.  Let  us  give 
.. itt -  •*  .  -----  -*fo»  ordering  elsewhere.  We  do  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  in  all  its 

II  VY  rite  to-day  for  ouv  FREE  illustrated  catalogue.  T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


$5  PER  IOO  FRFIfiHT  PAin  Apple.  Pear.  Plum.  Cherry,  Peach  anu  Carolina 
rT.w  ,  n  rnciuni  raiu  |>oplars.  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 

All  kinds  or  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Remember  we  beat  all  other  reliable 
Nurseries  iu  quality  aud  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y, 
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CELERY  ON  A  SWAMP  FARM . 
Fertilizing  Soil  Richer  Than  Manure. 

Part  IT. 

We  know  that  stable  manure  is  strong 
in  nitrogen,  but  lacking  in  the  other  ele¬ 
ments.  Thus  it  seemed  as  if  manure  would 
add  the  elements  least  needed  by  the  soil, 
and  supply  only  in  small  quantities  the 
needed  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  These 
things  induced  Mr.  Niles  to  use  chemical 
fertilizers.  By  this  means  he  was  able  to 
add  the  plant  food  which  the  celery  crop 
demanded,  and  give  it  in  soluble  forms  as 
required.  Another  thing  which  may  seem 
strange  to  many  farmers  is  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Niles  seemed  to  ignore  the  plant  food 
already  in  this  rich  soil,  treating  it  as  if 
it  were  poor  and  barren.  He  used  one  ton 
and  more  of  fertilizer  per  acre.  The  soil 
and  location  were  naturally  good  for  cel¬ 
ery.  Mr.  Niles  figured  that  it  pays  to  put 
plant  food  in  and  take  celery  out. 

Remember  that  I  am  not  advising  the 
average  farmer  to  drain  a  swamp  and  use 
a  ton  of  fertilizer  per  acre  in  raising  corn, 
grass  or  potatoes.  Last  Fall  I  drained  a 
low  field  and  have  raised  a  good  crop  of 
corn  with  no  manure  or  fertilizer.  I  am 
telling  what  Mr.  Niles  did,  and  his  results 
have  fully  justified  his  methods.  It  has 
evidently  paid  him  to  disregard  the  wealth 
already  in  the  soil,  and  use  a  large  amount 
of  plant  food.  He  does  not  mix  at  home 
or  use  the  separate  chemicals,  but  con¬ 
tinues  to  use  the  same  brands  as  formerly. 
In  warm  seasons,  when  growth  is  natu¬ 
rally  good,  the  well-known  “10-per-cent 
potash”  mixture  is  largely  used.  Last  sea¬ 
son  was  cold  and  backward,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  use  other  mixtures  for  a  time 
— for  example,  the  special  mixture  for 
heavy  soils.  Part  of  the  fertilizer  is 
broadcast  before  setting  the  plants,  and 
worked  into  the  soil  with  a  cultivator. 
The  rest  is  put  on  at  different  times  along¬ 
side  the  rows,  so  as  to  keep  a  constant 
supply  close  to  the  plants.  Every  care  is 
taken  to  have  the  plants  make  a  steady 
and  regular  growth,  for  a  setback  to  celery 
is  hard  to  make  up.  Therefore  from  the 
time  the  little  plants  are  set  out  until  the 
celery  is  dug  care  is  taken  to  have  the  soil 
well  supplied. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  in  July  what 
to  me  was  a  new  operation  was  going  on. 
The  celery  had  made  a  fair  growth  and 
part  of  it  was  being  prepared  for  hilling 
or  blanching.  Workmen  went  through 
with  hoes,  cutting  or  scraping  with  a  pecu¬ 
liar  motion  the  soil  on  each  side  of  the 
row,  so  that  it  sloped  gently  away  from 
the  plant.  Within  a  few  days  fertilizer 
was  scattered  along  the  rows  by  using  a 
hand  drill.  This  was  lightly  worked  into 
the  soil.  The  theory  upon  which  this  was 
done  illustrates  the  care  and  system  with 
which  Mr.  Niles  works.  The  object  was 
to  start  out  a  new  set  of  feeding  roots  for 
the  celery.  The  fertilizer  put  near  the 
surface  after  this  peculiar  working  in¬ 
duced  this  new  root  growth.  Then  the 
plow  was  run  through  the  middles,  throw¬ 
ing  the  soil  both  ways  to  bank  up  the 
celery.  Of  course  the  roots  were  broken 
off.  With  average  conditions  this  smash¬ 
ing  of  the  roots  would  check  the  growth 
of  the  crop  until  new  feeding  roots  were 
made.  But  this  was  provided  for  when 
the  fertilizer  was  put  on  the  surface,  so 
that  in  spite  of  the  plowing  the  crop  never 
stops.  Anyone  can  see  the  advantage  in 
keeping  a  steady  growth  on  the  celery,  and 
this  is  but  one  of  several  devices  prac¬ 
ticed  by  Mr.  Niles  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  any  check  in  development.  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  explain  in  detail 
here  how  Mr.  Niles  grows  celery.  A  man 
must  live  with  the  crop  and  be  a  part  of  it 
before  he  could  hope  to  ship  carloads  of  the 
crisp,  fragrant  crop  that  comes  out  of  this 
swamp.  I  might  picture  or  describe  the 
motion  of  the  hands,  but  the  brain  work 
back  of  them  is  the  life  of  the  work  and 
yet  the  indescribable  quality. 

Briefly  stated,  part  of  the  fertilizer  is 
broadcast  and  worked  into  the  soil  with 
a  spring-tooth  harrow.  The  horses  wear 
broad  plates  of  wood  or  steel  on  their 
hoofs,  so  that  they  will  not  mire.  The 
plants  are  set  by  hand,  and  worked  again 
and  again  by  hand  hoe  and  cultivator, 
the  object  being  to  keep  the  soil  constantly 
stirred.  In  case  of  blight,  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  is  applied  with  knapsack  sprayers.  In 
digging  a  machine  like  a  curved  knife  is 
drawn  along  under  the  row,  thus  cutting 
off  the  roots.  Then  workmen  follow,  tak¬ 
ing  out  the  plants  and  trimming  off  the 
outer  leaves.  Then  the  plants  are.  taken  to 
the  packing  shed,  where  they  are  washed, 
trimmed,  sorted  and  bunched.  To  follow 
one  of  these  •  celery  plants  through  its 
quick  growth  to  the  crate  is  like  following 
a  bale  of  cotton  through  the  factory  until 
it  appears  as  finished  cloth.  We  have 


heard  farmers  cotuplaiu  of  the  difference 
between  a  gouad  of  cotten  or  wad  and  a 
pound  of  finished  cloth,  but  they  did  not 
fully  realize  what  stands  between  the  two. 
I  realize  how  futile  it  would  be  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  tell  on  paper  just  how  this  fa¬ 
mous  celery  is  grown.  The  thing  thatjs 
common  to  many  of  us  is  the  possibility 
of  this  swamp  soil.  There  are  thousands 
of  acres  of  such  lands  scattered  over  the 
East  which  might  be  made  to  yield  abund¬ 
ant  crops.  Mr.  Niles’s  experience  goes  to 
show  that  those  soils  do  best  when  well 
supplied  with  chemicals.  h.  w.  c. 


LET  THE  DREW 
WORK  FOR  YOU 


This  Is  the  Elevated  Carrier 
that  Is  Sold  on  a  Guaranty. 


We  can  afford  to  guarantee  it  because  we 
know  that  it  will  save  you  more  hard  work,  more 
time  and  more  steps  than  any  other  carrier 
made.  It’s  the 

Automatic 
Drew  Carrier 

Not  only  Automatic  in  name  but  absolutely 
automatic  in  operation. 

You  load  it  in  the  barn,  give  it  a  push  and  it 
travels  to  the  end  of  the  track,  dumps  its  load 
and  returns  to  you  all  by  itself. 

If  it  doesn’t  do  that  without  a  hitch,  you  get 
your  money  back. 

Its  use  keeps  the  barn  and  yard  scrupulously 
clean,  offering  an  easy  means  of  preventing  the 
accumulation  of  disease  breeding  litter,  refuse, 
manure,  etc. 

It  is  not  only  valuable  for  stable  cleaning,  but 
it  is  a  practical  conveyor  of  all  sorts  of  articles. 

Let  it  carry  your  Ensilage,  Feed,  Grain,  Pota¬ 
toes,  Milk  Cans,  Slop  and  many  other  things. 

Doesn’t  it  mean  something  to  you_  to  know 
that  there  are  more  Automatic  Drews  in  use  to¬ 
day  than  all  other  Elevated  Carriers  combined? 

Send  £or  Catalogue  and  examine  the  Drew 
System,  You  will  then  understand  why  more 
Drews  are  in  use  than  all  others  combined. 

Write  today  for  particulars. 

Drew  Elevated  Carrier  Co.,  11  5  Monroe  St.,  Waterloo,  Wit, 


IlTPII  I7r  THE  power  now  being 

I  I WASTED  in  that  stream  on 
^  your  farm.  Estimates  furnished 

and  plants  installed  for  electric  light  and  power. 

CONNELL  &  CO.,  56  l'ine  Street,  New  York. 


ELY’S 


Dandy  Hay  Knife 


will  do  the  work  of  an  extra  man. 
thereby  saving  more  than  its  cost 
in  one  day.  Can  be  used  for  cutting 
sod  from  ditches.  Made  of  malle¬ 
able  iron  and  steel,  with  oil-tem¬ 
pered  steel  knives.  Combination 
hand  and  foot  power  makes  it  easy 
to  work.  Insist  on  having  Ely’s 
because  it  has  many  important 
advantages  over  other  kinds. 


If  your  dealer  doesn’t  keep  them,  write 
us  and  we’ll  see  that  you  get  one.  Write 
to-day  for  free  catalogue. 


THEO.  J.  ELY  MFG.  CO.,  Girard,  Pa. 


✓ 


Old  Buggy  _ 

Made  New  nj 

This  Top  Only 

One  of  our  low  priced  tops  will  make 
your  old  buggy  look  like  new.  Per¬ 
fect  fit  guaranteed.  We  own  and  operate  a  modern, 
up  to-date  factory  and  sell  direct  to  you  at  lowest 
factory  prices.  Vehicles  of  all  kinds  and  repairs  to 
make  the  old  buggy  new.  Perfect  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  you  don’t  pay.  We  are  manufacturers,  not 
mail  order  dealers.  Our  free  Top  Catalog  No.T31tells 
you  just  what  It  will  cost  to  make  that  old  buggy 
new  again.  Write  for  it. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


"S'  Let  Us  Send  You 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  work  and  make  you  a  lot  of  money— the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

- and  the - - 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  test,  t  hey  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  6pokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagoa  new.  Catalogue  free. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  88  .  Quincy,  Ills, 


CORNED  BEEF 


mg  1 

lLH 


We  use  only  FR _  .  _ 

the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUALITY. 
Everybody  orders  again,  as  the  CORNED  BEEF  is  as 
we  represent.  Write  for  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &.  COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Write 

lerday. 


Motsinger  Auto-Sparker 

Starts  and  Runs 


Catalog 


full 


in  for 


mat  ion 


Gas  Engines  without  Batteries. 

No  other  machine  can  do  It  successfully 
for  lack  of  original  patents  owned  by 
U3.  No  twist  motion  In  our  drivo 
No  belt  or  switch  necessary.  No 
batteries  whatever,  for  make  and 
break  or  Jump-spark.  Water  and 
dust-proof.  Fully  guaranteed. 

MOTSINGKR  DEVICE  M’F’G.  CO. 


68  Main  Street,  Pendleton,  Ind.yU.S. A. 


CAREY’S  =?  ROOFING 

YXTE  ASK  YOU  to  send  for  a  sample  of  Carey’s  Roofing.  Examination  of  its  substance 
» ”  and  construct  ion  will  show  that  it  is  built  for  unlimited  service. 


Carey’s  Roofing  is  made  of  our  own  special  Asphalt  Cement,  with  the  best  woolen  felt  as  a 
base  and  East  India  Burlap  imbedded  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  cement— all  compressed  into 
always  flexible  sheets.  Our  patent  lap  covers  and  protects  nail  heads.  Read  what  users  say  : 

Improves  with  Age.  Twice  as  Cood  as  Metal. 

About  IB  years  ago  we  bought  our  first  order  of  We  have  been  using  Carey’s  Hoofing  for  the  pa.t 
Carey's  Rooting,  which  was  applied  to  our  buildings,  IB  years.  We  recommend  Its  use  In  preference  to  any 
and  which  we  find  to-day  In  as  good  condition  as  other  roofing.  It  la  eanily  and  quickly  laid,  will  last 
whon  originally  applied;  In  fact,  It  seems  to  Improve  with  care  twice  as  long,  and  will  not  cost  one-half  as 
with  age.  We  are  very  glad  to  recomniond  Carey’s  much  as  steel  or  tin.— The  Tecumseh  Milling  \jo., 
as  thoroughly  durable  and  reliable  roof  In  every  ra-  E.  J.  Graff,  Seo’y,  Tecumseh,  Nebr. 
speet.— The  Exeter  Machine  Works.  ... 

(Signed)  M.  Thomas,  President,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  In  Use  18  Years. 

The  Carey  Roofing  which  we  have  used  on  our  fao- 
...  tory  buildings  for  the  past  15  or  18  years,  has  given 
lining*  ug  very  best  of  satisfaction.— Dowaglao  Mfg.  Co., 
entire  Wi  F-  Hoyt|  Bec.y f  powaglac,  Mleb. 

The  Best  Fire  Resistant.  ...  The  Best  for  Houses. 

In  our  experience  for  IB  years  with  mill  roof,  we  I  have  used  your  Roofing  for  the  covering  of  my 
belleveyourRooflngto  be  the  best  for  ml  11  buildings,  house,  and  I  think  It  Is  the  best  covering  that  can 
where  sulphur  and  llreare  very  Injurious. — Lebanon  be  made. — Ed  Carrlere.  Postmaster  of  Longuoull, 
Valley  Iron  Co.,  by  H.  H.  Light,  Pres. ,  Lebanon,  Pa.  County  Chambley,  Quebec. 

Carey’s  Roofing  is  sold  from  shipping  points  conveniently  located  all  over  the 
country,  insuring  lowest  freight  rates.  Yf  rite  to-day  for  FREE  sample  and  booklet. 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  MFG.  CO..  42  Wayne  Ave.,  CINCINNATI.  O. 


Applied  Over  Shingles. 

I  have  used  Carey  ’8  Roofing  on  my  farm  bu 
applied  over  shingles,  and  same  lias  given 
satisfaction. — Charles  Christ,  Harrod,  Ohio. 


Saw  Mills 


There  are  some  GOOD  mills. 
There  are  some  BETTER  mills. 
There  is  only  ONE  BEST  MILL 

AMERICAN. 

This  is  true  of  our  Edgers,  Trimmers,  Lath  and  Shingle  Machines,  Drag 
Saws,  Band  Saws,  Planers  and  other  wood  working  machinery— ask 
for  our  new  handsome  catalog  and  learn  why.  Price  right  too. 

mCiliHJIll  UiPUIlKDVPfl  !29Hope  Street.  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 
■  ofll  MILL  MAUIliritni  UU.  N.  Y.  Office,  610  Engineering  Bldg. 


tIT  is  the 


FEED  fr  UTTER 


Built  of  steel.  Strongest  and  most  reliable  carrier  made— n« 
wear  out  to  it.  Galvanized  steel  when  specially  ordered.  No 
barn  complete  without  it..  An  easy  running  time  and  labor 
saver.  Lightens  stable  duties  and  encourages  cleanliness.  Can 
be  run  to  any  part  of  building  over  switches  and  around  curves. 
Will  operate  any  distance  over  head. 

Our  tubular  steel  stanchions  are  sanitary,  durable  and  humane.  For  i  nfor- 
rnation  about  PERFECT  EQUIPMENTS  FOR  MODERN  BARNS  address 

Louden  Machinery  Co.,  3  9  Broadway.  Fairfield.  I*wa. 


2RP.to6H.P. 


Thirty  Cords  Per  Day 

A  Fairbanks-Morse  6  H.  P.  Portable  Saw  Outfit  will  average  about 
four  cords  of  wood  per  hour.  Figure  it  up  and  see  what  it  means. 

Besides  you  can  use  the  engine  to  run  com  shred¬ 
der  and  husker,  feed  grinder  or  wherever  power  is 
required.  Engine  is  simple  and  easy  to  operate. 
No  mechanical  skill  required.  Cost  of  gasoline 
very  small.  A  F-M  saw  rig  will  soon  pay  for  itself. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  M  598 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 


Chicago,  Ill. 


STODDARD  LINE 

- OF - 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

For  farm,  shop  or  mill  use.  Vertical 
or  horizontal.  Mounted  or  Stationary 
Sizes  from  114  to  100  H.  P. 

Pumping  and  Electric  Lighting  Outfits  a  Specialty. 

Sold  under  Our  Guarantee. 

CTnnn  %  nn  mcp.  rn  .  Rutland,  Vt. 


Buy i nq  Power  by  Ouess 


Is  dangerous  business.  There’s  the  widest  difference  in  the 
design  and  uses  of  gasoline  engines.  We  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  sell  an  engine  unless  we  know  the  require¬ 
ments  of  tiie  man  buying  it.  We  want  to  know  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  uses.  No  man  can  sell  you 

A  Power  Sure  To  Be  Right 

unless  he  knows  these  things.  That’s  why  we  want  to“talk  it  over” — 
why  we  have  experts  go  out  and  investigate— why  our  powers  al¬ 
ways  give  satisfaction.  We  not  only  sell  the  right  power  for  the 
work  but  we  keep  track  of  it  and  see  to  it  that  it  does  satisfy  We 
count  it  our  business  to  be  and  to  keep  power  experts.  You  will  need 
our  kind  of  power  and  our  service.  Let  us  get  together.  Write  for 
our  free  Farm  Power  book. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY,  New  York. 

Albany ,  Baltimore,  Bangor,  Me.,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Hartford,  New  Orleans,  Phil'a.,  Pittsburg.  Syracuse,  London.  Eng. 
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San  Jose  Scale 


October  ft, 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  British  Hybridization  Confer¬ 
ence. — A  very  successful  international 
conference  of  plant  breeders  was  held  in 
July  in  London  under  the  patronage  of 
the  British  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Judging  from  reports  of  the  proceedings, 
so  far  received,  the  British  and  German 
delegates  contributed  the  greater  share 
of  theory,  while  the  Belgians,  Dutch, 
French  and  Americans,  about  in  the  order 
named,  furnished  records  of  practical 
accomplishments.  The  United  States  was 
not  strongly  represented,  hut  the  few  del¬ 
egates  present  made  up  in  activity  what 
they  lacked  in  numbers.  The  papers 
read  and  discussions  that  followed  will 
make,  when  published,  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  important  and  fascin¬ 
ating  _  subject  of  plant  development  by 
selection  and  hybridization.  There  ap¬ 
peared  some  tendency  to  consider  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  hybridization  a  factor 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  botanical  relationship  of 
plants ;  which  would  be  a  real  advance 
in  the  scientific  status  of  plant  breeding 
experiments.  The  advisability  of  some 
form  of  official  registration  or  of  patents 
in  the  various  countries  represented,  to 
secure  originators  the  commercial  mon¬ 
opoly  of  their  products,  was  well  dis¬ 
cussed,  but  an  adverse  opinion  seemed  to 
prevail,  The  first  international  hybridiza¬ 
tion  conference  was  held  in  1899,  also 
in  London,  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  second 
was  organized  by  the  New  York  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  and  occurred  in  this  city 
in  October,  1902.  With  each  repetition 
these  world-conferences  of  plant  experi¬ 
menters  grow  more  interesting,  and  it  is 
probable  they  will  be  of  regular  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  future,  the  meetings  to  take 
place  in  rotation  in  the  various  countries 
most  largely  devoted  to  horticultural  pur¬ 
suits. 

A  Good-sized  Gladiolus. — A  medium 
flower  of  an  attractive  new  Gladiolus, 
bred  on  the  Rural  Grounds  from  the  now 
well-known  G.  princeps,  is  shown  in 
natural  size  ill  Fig.  314,  first  page.  The 
parentage  is  Princeps,  pollenized  by  Lord 
Fairfax,  a  vigorous  direct  hybrid  between 
Gladiolus  purpureo-auratus  and  G.  Saun¬ 
dersii,  bearing  many  large,  drooping, 
crimson  and  yellow  bell-shaped  flowers. 
The  new  variety,  which  has  not  yet  been 
named,  is  a  straight  and  sturdy  grower, 
tall  enough  when  in  bloom  to  look  a  six- 
foot  man  squarely  in  the  face,  and  a 
picture  of  fjood  health  throughout  the 
whole  growing  season.  The  coloring  is 
bright,  deep  crimson  lightened  in  the 
throat  with  creamy  white.  The  bloom 
spike  is  usually  about  two  feet  long,  bear- 
16  to  20  large  flowers,  of  which  four  to 
six  open  at  the  same  time.  It  appears 
highly  desirable  for  the  garden  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  vigor  and  soldier-like  up¬ 
rightness  of  growth  as  well  as  for  the 
brilliancy  and  large  size  of  the  blooms, 
and  is  equally  valuable  for  cutting,  over¬ 
topping  all  other  kinds  when  arranged  in 
a  vase.  This  new  variety  blooms  normally 
in  August,  and  has  very  large  and  solid 
corms,  keeping  well  over  'Winter.  It  is  I 
not  likely  the  stock  will  increase  enough 
for  dissemination  before  the  Autumn  of 
1908, 

Gladiolus  Novelties. — Thousands  of 
Gladiolus  varieties  have  been  named  and 
introduced  to  cultivation  during  the  last 
50  years.  The  standard  has  been  raised 
so  high  that  it  is  difficult  to  excel  the 
efforts  of  earlier  growers,  yet  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  new  kinds  are  yearly 
offered  here  and  abroad.  They  are  the 
best  efforts  of  industrious  breeders  de¬ 
voted  to  this  magnificent  flowering  plant. 
Some  of  the  newcomers  are  good  and 
distinct — others  are  apparently  mere  “fil¬ 
lers”  to  the  lists,  to  be  tested  by  well- 
to-do  amateurs  and  soon  consigned  to 
oblivion.  The  following  have  been  grown 
in  sufficient  quantity  fairly  to  judge  their 
merits. 

America,  of  the  hybrid  Saundersii  or 
Childsii  group,  originated  in  Ohio,  the 
very  fine  blooms  being  sold  in  the  Buffalo 
market  for  a  season  or  two  previous  to 
its  introduction  under  another  name.  It 
is  a  good,  thrifty  grower  and  produces 
a  fine  spike  of  large  well-opened  blooms 
of  a  pleasing  shade  of  lavender-pink,  a 
color  much  liked  by  florists  and  decora¬ 
tors.  It  was  used  last  year  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  other  kinds  on  the  occasion  of 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Japan  and  Russian 
peace  envoys.  Many  flowers  open  at  the 
same  time,  making  it  especially  desirable 
for  cutting.  As  a  garden  plant  it  is  not 
particularly  striking,  the  floral  effect 
being  rather  fleeting. 

Klondyke. — This  and  the  following  are 
of  western  origin,  but  we  have  not  been 


informed  just  where  they  were  produced. 
Klondyke  is  a  Pnrpureo-auratus  hybrid  of 
the  Lemoinei  section,  and  is  offered  as  the 
best  new  yellow-flowered  kind.  As  grown 
here  it  is  not  yellow  at  all,  but  barely 
cream  white  in  tinge,  with  a  deep  crimson 
blotch  in  the  center.  It  is  strong  in 
growth,  and  has  fine  thick-petalled  round¬ 
ed  blooms  of  good  size.  While  a  good  type 
of  its  class  it  is  misleading  to  offer  it  as 
yellow. 

Mrs.  Francis  King. — A  plant  of  won¬ 
derful  vigor,  producing  long,  branching 
spikes  of  very  large,  light  scarlet  flowers. 
The  shade  is  not  pleasing  to  all  observers, 
but  shows  up  well  under  artificial  light. 
A  good  variety  for  florists,  and  decorative 
in  the  garden. 

Prophetess. — Sent  from  England  as  a 
fine  new  white  variety.  It  is  an  offshoot 
of  the  Lemoinei  section,  and  bears  large 
round  blooms,  pearly  -  white,  but  with  a 
conspicuous  crimson  throat.  A  healthy 
grower  and  early  bloomer.  The  red 
blotching  is  too  conspicuous  for  this 
Gladiolus  to  be  termed  white.  The  best 
true  white  we  know  is  White  Lady,  of 
German  origin. 

French  Varieties. — The  following  were 
sent  out  by  V.  Lemoine  et  Fils,  Nancy, 
France,  two  or  three  seasons  ago,  and  are 
the  best  of  their  respective  colors  so  far 
tested  on  the  Rural  Grounds.  They  have 
not  yet  been  offered  in  this  country. 

President  McKinley. — A  tall  variety  of 
the  Nanceianus  section,  i.  e.,  a  Purpureo- 
auratus  hybrid  crossed  with  Saundersii. 
The  large  well-opened  flowers  are  a  strik¬ 
ing  shade  of  maroon-crimson,  with  faint 
markings,  the  color  being  in  effect  nearly 
self  or  uniform.  The  plant  has  consid¬ 
erable  vigor  and  seems  adapted  to  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  this  country. 

Feyen  Perrin. — An  enormous  salmon- 
colored  flower,  borne  in  fine  spikes,  and 
relieved  by  conspicuous  maroon  blotches. 
Plant  vigorous  and  sturdy. 

Ferdinand  Passay. — This  is  just  what 
Klondyke  turns  out  not  to  be — a  good  sul¬ 
phur  yellow  Purpureo-auratus  hybrid. 
The  habit  and  bloom  are  about  the  same 
and  the  crimson  blotches  are  quite  similar, 
but  the  main  coloring  is  light,  clear  yellow, 
varying  in  shade  in  different  individuals. 
It  is  a  fine  grower  and  profuse  bloomer. 

w.  v.  F. 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOODS 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fert  ilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti¬ 
cide.  60-lb.  kegs.  $2.50;  100-1  b.  kegs,  $4.60;  half  barrel, 
270  lb., 3Wo per  lb;  barrel, 425  lb., 3t£c.  Send  for  booklet. 

JAMES  4iOOI>,  Original  Maker. 

989-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

mm  “SCALECIDE",;!!!!, 

If  YOU  will  guarantee  to  cover  the 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 

WE  will  guarantee  to  kill  it  without  injury  to  the 
tree.  Can  we  do  any  more?  Yes,  lowest  cost.  Price 

in  bbls.,  60c.  per  gab;  10  gal.  rans,  $0;  6  gal.  cane, $3.25:1  gal.  cans, 

$1,  f.  o.  b.  N,  Y.  One  gal.  makes  21  gals,  spray  bv  simply  adding 
water.  For  particulars  and  circular,  address  Dept.  A. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  11  Broadway,  New  York. 


Your  Orchard  is  Infested 
with  the 


Use  Our 

“  Target 
Brand” 


Scale 
Destroyer 

*  f»KO.  U.  •.  PAT. 


OFF# 


FALL 


IS  THE  BEST 
TIME  FOR 


SPRAYING 


Write  for  Bulletin  No.  107  to  the  West  Virginia 
Experiment  Station,  Morgantown,  West  Vlr-' 
ginia.  and  read  on  page  352  the  advantages  of 

“Target  Brand”  Scale  Destroyer 

or  write  us  and  we  will  tell  you. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen  Generally. 

Write  for  complete  Catalogue. 

American  Horticultural  Distributing  Co. 

Ikpartmont  K.  Y. 

MARTINSBURG,  W.  VA.,  U.  S.  A. 


MAKE  MONEY 

pulling  stumps,  grate,  etc., 
and  clearing  land  for  your¬ 
self  and  others#  Hercules 
Stamp  Poller  Is  the  best* 

Catalog  free.  Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  BS  Centenrille,  la. 


CIDER 


AND  WINE  PRESSES 

HAND  AND  POWER 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  6.  J.  EMEHY  CO..  FULTON,  N.  Y. 

Successors  to  EMPIRE  STATE  PRESS  Co. 

Send  for  free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


VALUABLE  HINTS 
ABOUT  ROOFING. 


In  applying1  Ruberoid  Roofing  around 
chimneys,  as  shown  in  illustration,  cut  a 


FLASHING  RUBEROID  ROOFING  AROUND  CHIMNEY 

strip  of  ROOFING  about  twelve  to  four¬ 
teen  inches  wide.  Straight-slit  this  strip 
about  half-way  up  at  the  point  where  it 
goes  around  the  corner  of  the  chimney. 
Coat  thoroughly  with  RUBERINE  the 
underside  of  the  strip  and,  pressing 
closely  into  the  angle,  bend  it  around 
the  chimney. 

Work  the  ROOFING  closely  into  the 
angles  formed  b}’  the  walls  or  chimneys. 
Cement  carefully  here  so  that  water 
“hacking'’  up,  as  on  flat  roofs,  cannot 
work  in  behind. 

The  pliability  of  Ruberoid  especially 
adapts  it  for  all  work  where  bending  or 
folding  is  necessary.  Stiff  roofings  crack 
when  bent,  and  create  leaks. 

Ruberine  Cement,  nails  and  tin  caps 


are  furnished  free  with  every  roll  of 
Ruberoid  Roofing. 

Do  not  worry  about  your  roof  catching 
fire  if  it  is  covered  with  Ruberoid  Roof¬ 
ing.  Sparks  or  burning  brands  will  not 
ignite  it. 

Remember  that  there  are  roofings  made 
to  look  like  Ruberoid  and  claimed  to  be 
the  same  as  Ruberoid.  Do 
not  accept  any  roofing  that 
is  not  put  up  in  rolls  bearing 
a  black-and-white  label 
exactly  like  that  shown  in 
cut.  As  a  further  safeguard, 
we  stamp  our  registered 
trade  mark  “RUBEROID” 
on  the  underside  of  every 
sheet,  every  four  feet.  We 
are  the  sole  manufacturers 
of  Ruberoid  Roofing,  and  it 
can  only  be  obtained  from 
our  authorized  agents. 
Wr.te  and  we  will  tell  you 
who  is  our  nearest  agent 
to  you.  There  is  only  one 
Ruberoid.  Contains  no  tar 
or  paper.  W ill  outlast  metal 
or  shingles.  Easily  applied. 

he  first  Ruberoid  Roofs  laid,  fifteen 
years  ago,  are  still  giving  satisfactory 
service.  It  costs  no  more  than  a  poor 
roofing.  Needs  no  paint  when  applying. 

Send  for  samples  and  Booklet  “R”,  also 
for  a  copy  of  our  pamphlet:  “VALU¬ 
ABLE  HINTS  TO  THE  ROOFEK  ” 


RUBEROID 

REGISTERED  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE 

MANUFACTURED  SOLELY  BY 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

Send  for  Rumples  . 

and  Booklet r  IOO  William  Street,  New  York 


A  SECTION  OF  THE  HON.  GEO.  M,  CLARK’S  p  M  O  U  S  H  AY  FIELD 

SEEDED  DOWN  WITH  HUBBARD’S  GRASS  AND  GRAIN  FERTILIZER. 

TOP-DRESSED,  IN  SPRING,  WITH  HUBBARD’S  OATS  AND  TOP-DRESSING.  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE  ROGERS  AND  HUBBARD  CO., 


MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

All  Sorts. — Uncle  Ed  will  hardly  claim 
to  be  an  angel  of  labor,  but  he  looked  like 
one  to  us  when  he  appeared  at  the  farm 
one  Saturday.  That  lawn  was  still  un¬ 
laundered,  corn  uncut,  a  dozen  jobs  wait¬ 
ing  and  Mother  at  the  point  of  starting  on 
a  long  and  sad  journey.  T  he  last  time  I  saw 
Uncle  Ed  he  was  looking  down  over  the 
very  edge  of  the  grave,  seemingly  unable 
to  rally.  Yet  here  he  was  walking  about 
as  usual  and  you  may  be  sure  that  we  wel¬ 
comed  him  like  a  man  from  the  silent 
land.  We  were  glad  to  give  him  the  place 
of  honor — which  just  then  was  sowing  the 
grass  seed  on  that  lawn.  There  was  no 
competition  for  the  job!  On  Monday  we 
organized  our  work  as  best  we  could. 
With  outside  help  Uncle  Ed  tackled  the 
lawn,  while  Merrill  and  the  boys  began  to 
cut  corn.  It  was  a  hot,  sweaty  week  end¬ 
ing  with  a  deluge  of  rain  on  Saturday. 
As  we  looked  out  from  the  woodshed 
where  we  were  cutting  up  the  last  of  the 
dead  pear  trees  we  were  able  to  figure 
out  a  good  week’s  work.  J  he  lawn  was 
all  seeded  except  a  small  place  back  of 
the  house.  The  grass  was  just  breaking 
through.  The  water  betrayed  one  dish 
that  will  give  Mother  a  chance  to  talk 
when  she  gets  back,  but  on  the  whole 
we  call  if  a  fair  job.  The  corn  was  all 
cut,  and  we  are  ready  for  rye  seeding. 
The  driveways  are  not  finished,  but  we  can 
finish  them  by  degrees.  We  are  making  a 
more  elaborate  job  of  these  driveways  than 
1  first  intended.  They  were  plowed  out 
deep.  Then  we  went  to  the  stone  walls 
and  hauled  load  after  load  of  stone,  pack¬ 
ing  it  solidly  at  the  bottom  of  the  drive. 
They  are  to  be  covered  several  inches  deep 
witli  gravel,  and  the  roadbed  finished  with 
crushed  stone.  1  his  costs  considerable 
time  and  money,  but  it  will  pay  to  do  a 
thorough  job  and  have  dry  feet.  .  .  . 
The  little  girls  are  very  busy  and  im¬ 
portant  just  now  in  caring  for  a  large 
family.  They  are  on  a  doll  committee  at 
the  church  fair,  and  are  collecting  dolls  of 
all  shapes,  sizes  and  colors.  '1  hese  are  to 
be  dressed,  named  and  arranged  for  sale, 
and  any  woman  who  will  skip,  back  into 
her  doll  days  can  realize  the  importance 
of  our  little  folks  at  this  time.  ...  I 
still  hear  now  and  then  from  people  who 
dread  the  Winter,  and  are  evidently  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  the  cold  and  stormy  months 
as  gloomy  as  possible.  1  hey  need  a  few 
happy  children  in  the  home.  On  this  wet 
Saturday  night,  with  the  rain  pouring  out¬ 
side  and  the  wind  blowing,  our  folks  have 
little  cause  for  complaint.  Uncle  Ed  lies 
on  the  lounge  reading  “The  Manxman,” 
the  children  are  laughing  and  shouting' 
over  a  game,  while  Aunt  Jennie  is  sorting 
over  clothes  by  the  table.  We  have  plenty 
of  lamp  light  and  good  cheer.  When  1 
tell  Uncle  Ed  that  he  ought  to  throw  aside 
hi  s'  novel  and  read  “The  Physics  of  Agri¬ 
culture”  he  stops  to  tell  us  about  the  tree 
agent  who  “worked”  his  part  of  blorida. 
He  offered  what  he  called  a^  “tropical 
cherry.”  This  man  put  up  at  Uncle  Ed’s 
house,  and  took  orders  for  a  good  many 
trees  at  $2  each  !  One  morning  the  Sheriff 
of  Putnam  County  appeared  to  arrest  this 
man,  for  it  seems  that  all  he  delivered  as 
“tropical”  fruit  was  the  ordinary  wild 
cherry.  The  tropical  part  of  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  language  of  those  who 
watched  the  tree  come  to  fruiting!  Be¬ 
fore  the  sheriff  took  his  prisoner  away 
Uncle  Ed  wanted  payment  for  board.  The 
agent  had  nothing  but  a  revolver,  which 
he  left  as  security.  What  became  of  that 
pistol  will  make  material  for  another  story. 
To  me  the  fraud  of  this  agent  has  a  deeper 
significance.  Some  country  people  seem 
to  sell  themselves  a  gold  brick  when  they 
try  to  secure  happiness  by  aping  the  man¬ 
ners  and  habits  of  city  people,  lbey  pay 
a  big  price  for.  their  wild  cherry.  Far 
better  be  satisfied  with  the  humble  and 
simple  joys  of  plain,  earnest  living.  Be 
content  with  humble  things  and  the  sheriff 
of  discontent  will  let  you  alone! 

A  Worthy  Trust.  —  The  following 
proposition  from  Connecticut  stumped  me 
at  first : 

This  question  came  up  in  our  Sunday 
school  yesterday  :  When  was  the  motto  first 
put  on  our  silver  coins,  dollars,  halves  and 
quarters,  “In  God  we  trust"?  Not  one  in 
the  school  could  answer.  h.  f. 

Some  of  these  Sunday  School  discus¬ 
sions  lead  to  serious  consequences  unless 
they  are  promptly  settled.  I  could  ,  tell 
some  singular  stories  of  what  befell  in  a 
farm  neighborhood  where  I  once  worked. 
Not  knowing  about  this  motto,  I  wrote 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  re¬ 
ceived  this  reply : 

In  reply  to  your  letter  you  are  respect¬ 
fully  informed  that  the  motto  “In  God  Wc 
Trust”  was  first  placed  upon  the  silver 
dollar,  quarter  dollar  and  half  dollar,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1805.  Respectfully, 

k.  k.  prbston. 

Acting  Director  of  the  Mint. 

I  wish  Mr.  Preston  had  gone  on  to  say 


why  it  was  put  on  at  that  time  and  why  1 
it  was  not  used  before.  I  presume  his 
business  is  to  deal  with  facts  and  not  with 
motives.  This  is  a  late  expression  of  a 
sentiment  which  1  believe  lias  always  been 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  directed 
the  affairs  of  this  Nation.  The  motto  is 
well  placed  on  money,  for  if  a  trust  in  God 
were  ever  necessary  it  would  seem  to  oe 
doubly  so  in  the  disposition  of  our  cash, 
which  with  most  of  us  represents  labor 
and  self-denial. 

Seeding  in  Corn. — Here  are  good  ques¬ 
tions  from  a  Massachusetts  man: 

I  read  so  much  of  sowing  clover,  vetch, 
cow  peas,  rape,  etc.,  in  the  corn  at  the  last 
cultivation,  but  I  cannot  see  how  this  can 
he  done  successfully,  without  wasting  an 
immense  percentage  of  the  seed  that  falls 
on  and  lodges  in  the  corn  plant,  and  never 
reaches  the  ground,  nor  can  I  see  how  it 
is  possible  to  do  this  fairly  even,  for  at  the 
last  cultivation  the  corn  nearly  covers  the 
ground.  Will  some  one  who  does  such  sowing 
(especially  clover)  successfully,  kindly  take 
the  trouble  to  describe  minutely  the  process. 
— tell  exactly  how  they  do  it,  describe  every 
motion  made,  every  tool  used  and  how,  take 
nothing  for  granted,  in  fact  imagine  that 
they  talk  to  a  perfectly  green  ignoramus 
in  such  matters?  reader. 

T  don’t  like  to  imagine  any  such  thing. 

I  have  observed  that  some  people  willingly 
call  themselves  ignorant,  yet  it  wouldn’t 
be  wise  for  another  to  tell  them  they  were 
right !  This  man  is  right  in  'saying  that 
there  is  a  waste  of  seed  when  used  in  this 
way.  The  system  is  a  makeshift  at  best, 
the*  only  advantage  being  that  we  gain  time 
by  getting  the  new  crop  started  before  the 
corn  is  off.  In  the  case  of  Crimson  clover 
we  must  sow  the  seed  before  the  corn  is 
cut,  or  we  could  not  start  it  in  time.  On 
some  of  the  larger  farms  l  have  known  a 
boy  to  mount  a  horse  and  ride  through  the 
corn,  working  a  broadcast  seeder  like  the 
Cahoon.  This  scatters  the  seed  pretty 
well  over  a  strip  five  rows  wide.  A  fair 
proportion  of  the  seed  sticks  to  the  leaves 
or  catches  in  the  pockets,  but  enough  rat¬ 
tles  down  to  make  a  fair  seeding.  My  own 
plan  is  to  walk  through  the  corn,  scatter¬ 
ing  the  seed  by  hand,  scattering  it  as  even¬ 
ly  as  possible,  one  or  tw'o  rows  at  a  time. 
Where  the  corn  is  drilled  I  take  one  row ; 
when  in  hills  two  rows  may  be  easily  man¬ 
aged.  With  a  little  practice  the  seed  is 
evenly  scattered,  but  it  is  slow  work. 
Crimson  clover  stools  out  well,  and  a  thin 
seeding  well  covered  often  makes  a  fine 
stand.  This  seed  is  scattered  on  the  un¬ 
broken  ground.  After  seeding  I  follow 
with  a  light  cultivator  with  small  dia¬ 
mond-shaped  teeth.  This  is  really  more 
of  a  harrow  than  a  cultivator.  When 
opened  wide  it  just  about  works  the  entire 
width  of  the  row,  and  covers  the  seed. 
We  fasten  a  wire  to  the  cultivator  and 
hang  it  so  that  it  dangles  and  drags  be¬ 
hind  a  piece  of  plank  or  joist  about  the 
width  of  the  row.  This  drags  behind  and 
smooths  down  after  the  cultivator,  doing 
much  the  work  of  a  roller.  In  hilled  corn 
we  go  both  ways  with  this  outfit  or  go  one 
way.  and  follow  with  a  rake,  scratching 
around  and  between  the  hills.  In  drilled 
corn  we  go  once  and  then  rake.  This 
usually  gives  a  fair  seeding,  though  it  is 
never  equal  to  seeding  an  open  field.  How 
can  it  be  with  two  crops  where  one  ought 
to  be?  The  thick  corn  will  shade  and  kill 
some  of  the  clover,  and  if  the  soil  be  dry 
one  crop  or  the  other  will  suffer  and 
usually  the  corn  gets  the  worst  of  it. 

H.  w.  C. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


BUffALo  BRAND 


No  rubber  wears  as  well  as  new  pure 
Para  rubber.  It  has  stretch  and  don’t 
crack.  Put  on  good  canvas  and  duck 
it  will  outwear  any  other  kind  three 
times  over. 

Buffalo  Brand 

Rubber  boots  are  made  of  new  pure 
Para  rubber.  They  stretch  where 
the  strain  comes.  That’s  why  they 
wear  better.  Other  kinds  of  rubber 
will  crack  because  there’s  no 
stretch  in  it.  So  that  you  will 
remember  the  Buffalo  Brand 
we  will  send  FREE  a  beautiful 
souvenir  Buffalo  Watch  Fob 
if  you  ask  for  illustrated  book¬ 
let  C.  Send  10c.  to  pay  post¬ 
age  and  packing. 

Established  Over  Fifty  Years 

WM.  H.  WALKER  &  CO.. 

77-83  So.  Pearl  St., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


this  Round  Oak 
Heating  Stove 
Only  $1.00' 

[  Brief  Description: — 15  inch  firefiot.  Weight  115  lbs.  Heavily 
nickeled.  Extra  high  Quality ,  retailing  at  local  dealers  from  $11.00  lo$13. 50.) 

WE  want  to  put  in  the  homes  of  100;000  people  this 
fall  one  of  these  serviceable  Round  Oak  Heating 
Stoves— the  best  stove  of  its  kind  on  the  market. 
And  we  want  to  do  it  for  only  $1.00  in  cash  for  each  Stove. 
We  mean  every  word  of  this  advertisement.  We  have 
a  plan  whereby  you  can  get  this  Stove  by  paying  out  only 
,$1.00  in  money.  This  is — 

The  Welker  Plan 


The  Walker  Plan  in  brief— 

We  manufacture  and  import  over  200 
household  necessities— goods  used  regular¬ 
ly  in  your  home,  such  as  Foods,  Teas,  Cof¬ 
fee,  Chocolate,  Flavoring  Extracts,  Baking 
Powder,  Spices,  Laundry  and  Toilet  Soaps, 
Toilet  Articles,  etc. ,  etc.,  which  we  sell  di¬ 
rect  from  our  factory  to  you  at  prices  as 
low— or  lower— than  you  are  now  paying 
local  storekeepers  for  inferior  goods. 

These  goods  are  all  sold  with  privilege 
of  opening  and  trying  each  of  them— subject 
to  returnal  if  not  satisfactory.  All  money 
refunded  and  no  charge  for  goods  used  in 
test. 

With  a  S10.00  selection  of  these  goods— 
such  as  you  have  to  have  in  your  home  and 
buy  from  somewhere  every  little  while— we 
send  you  this  Round  Oak  Heating  Stove, 
regular  price  S1L0O—  for  Sl.OOin  cash. 

In  other  words,  we  give  you  this  51100 
Round  Oak  Heater  for  Jl.OOcash  to  intro¬ 
duce  our  Walker  products  into  your  home. 
With  the  Stove  Catalogue  we  will  send 


Everything  Shipped  on  30  Days *  Approval  Test 

you  our  General  Catalogue  of  Walker  prod¬ 
ucts,  Foods,  Teas,  Coffees,  Chocolates, 
Extracts,  Soaps,  etc.  Also  our  catalogue 
of  Parlor,  Dining-room,  Bedroom  and  Li¬ 
brary  Furniture,  Rugs,  Draperies,  Laundry 
and  Cooking  Utensils,  Musical  Instruments, 
Jewelry,  etc.  And  with  this  general  cata¬ 
logue  we  want  to  send  you  our  little  book — 
“The  Walker  Plan—  and  What  It  Means.” 

We  are  responsible  in  every  way.  We 
have  a  capital  of  15.000,000  and  factories 
that  cover  15  acres,  and  are  the  largest  and 
oldest  concern  of  our  kind  in  the  United 
States. 

Remember— every  article  we  ship  goes 
out  on  30  days’  approval  test.  If  not  exact¬ 
ly  as  represented  or  entirely  satisfactory,  it 
can  be  returned  and  all  your  money  re¬ 
funded. 

Write  today— while  you  think  of  it,  and 
be  sure  to  say  on  your  postal— or  in  your 
letter— "Send  Stove  proposition  and  other 
literature.”  Address— 


W.  &  H.  WALKER,  Stove  Dept,  7 2  Pittsburg,  Pa, 


Best  Rural  Mail  Box  Made 


Asrenta 
Wanted 
In  every  town# 


The  “Hessler"  is 
made  of  steel,  18 
in.  long,  634  in. 
diameter,  coated 
with  aluminum 
bronze.  Cover  is 
self  closing  and 
self  latching.  Ab¬ 
solutely  weather 
proof.  Signal 
attached.  Fitted  with 
brass  lock  and  key. 
Write  for  descriptive  circular. 


HESSLER  CO.,  201  Butternut  Street,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


9  CORDS IN  10  HOURS 


saws  nows 

TREES 


BY  ONE  MAN,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket  knife.  Saws  any  kind  o  I 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 
with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  doit  oasler.  Send  for. 
FREE  illustrated  catalog,  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS 
#Qd  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency.  Addros* 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 

1 68- 1 64  E.  Harrison  Street,  Chlcaao,  Illinois. 


im 


“Making  Poultry  Pay” 


is  the  title  of  a  valuable  illustrated 
book,  written  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Editor  of 
the  “Poultry  Keeper.”  It  tells  how  to  care  for 
all  kinds  of  poultry,  how  to  get  the  best  results  in 
chicks,  eggs  and  market  fowls.  It  tells  how  to  prevent 
and  cure  poultry  ailments,  and  how  to  properly  house  and 
yard  poultry  to  keep  them  in  prime  condition.  It  also  shows  the 
peculiar  adaptability  of  Rex  Flintkote  Roofing  for  roofs  and  sides  of 
poultry  houses,  and  gives  photographs  of  many  successful  poultry 
houses  where  it  is  used. 

This  book  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  4c.  in 
stamps  simply  to  pay  postage  and  packing.  Rex  Flintkote  Roofing 
is  long-wearing,  water-proof,  fire-resisting  and  a  non-conductor  of 
heat  and  cold.  It  can  be  laid  by  an  ordinary  farm  hand. 

Send  for  Free  Samples 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  the  real  Rex  Flintkote  with  the  “Look  for  the  Boy”  trade 
mark  on  the  roll,  stop,  sit  down  and  write  to  us  for  the  name  of  a  dealer  who  has. 

We  will  send  you  also  samples  to  test,  and  a  complete  booklet  on  roofing.  Every¬ 
thing  to  lay  comes  in  the  roll.  We  make  a  special  red  paint  for  Rex  Flintkote 
if  you  prefer  a  red  roof. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO.,  70  India  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER.  ' 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

Entered  at  New  York  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Editor. 

Du.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  I  4 

Mrs.  K.  T.  Kovle,  ^Associates. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  0d.,  or  8>/a  marks,  or  Ulj/a  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
v/e  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  he  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  6,  laoG. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
clligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
weeks  for  JO  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes, 
c  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
ighbors  and  friends. 

* 

PRIZES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

$5,  $4,  $3. 

We  offer  these  cash  prizes  for  the  best  Thanksgiving 
photographs.  ']  hey  must  be  original,  picture  scenes  of 
country  life,  and  represent  the  spirit  of  Thanksgiving. 
1  he  size  does  not  matter.  The  pictures  must  be  in  our 
hands  by  November  1.  W e  will  pay  for  all  pictures 
used,  and  photos  not  used  will  be  returned  if  desired, 
postage  fully  prepaid. 

* 

Prices  of  apple  boxes  have  been  advanced  40  per  cent 
in  California.  This  will  make  a  great  difference  to 
growers.  There  seems  to  be  an  advance  in  prices  for 
fruit  packages  everywhere,  and  it  will  have  considerable 
effect  upon  the  trade.  For  one  thing,  it  will  encourage 
bulk  shipment  of  apples,  carried  loosely  in  the  car.  This 
demoralizes  the  market  by  filling  it  with  an  inferior 
grade  of  fruit.  The  increased  cost  of  crates  and  pack¬ 
ages  will  in  some  seasons  wipe  out  any  profit  on  fruit 
shipped  long  distances.  All  of  which  proves  what  we 
have  always  claimed— that  the  cheap  hill  lands  near  to 
markets  are  to  be  the  profitable  fruit  sections  of  the 
future. 

* 

In  a  recent  bulletin  from  the  Nebraska  Experiment 
Station  we  find  the  following: 

A  field  near  Harvard,  Nebraska,  which  has  been  in  grain 
the  past  2(1  years,  has  produced  during  the  last  three  years 
a  total  of  31  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  an  average  of 
10  1-3  bushels  per  year.  An  adjoining  field  owned  by  the 
same  man  and  cultivated  in  the  same  manner,  but  one 
which  has  been  manured  and  has  been  in  clover  part  of 
the  time,  produced  90  bushels  in  the  same  three  years,  or 
an  average  of  30  bushels  per  acre. 

Suppose  the  average  man  was  assured  that  there  was 
a  gold  mine  on  his  farm  that  would  yield  him  $1,000! 
How  he  would  dig  and  toil  in  order  to  find  it.  Yet  the 
chances  are  that  the  same  man  would  hardly  be  induced 
to  do  one-quarter  of  the  work  in  order  to  make  clover 
and  Alfalfa  do  the  digging  for  him. 

* 

One  of  the  latest  swindles  brought  to  our  notice  is 
the  work  of  bogus  tailors’  agents,  who  have  been  operat¬ 
ing  in  Indiana.  The  fakers  visited  rural  districts,  armed 
with  samples  and  order  blanks,  representing  themselves 
as  agents  for  a  Chicago  tailor  who  would  make  suits  to 
order  for  $10.  The  goods  were  selected,  the  order 
taken,  the  $10  collected,  and  a  date  fixed  for  the  custo¬ 
mer  to  visit  an  adjacent  town,  where  an  agent  would 
take  the  measurements,  after  which  the  clothes  would 
be  sent  by  express.  Of  course  no  agent  could  be  located 
when  the  confiding  customer  went  to  be  measured,  while 
the  spellbinder  with  the  $10  had  folded  his  tents  like 
the  Arabs,  and  as  silently  stole  away.  In  some  cases 
the  swindler  made  a  special  proposition  which  sepa¬ 
rated  his  victims  from  $50,  asserting  that  if  they  would 
order  three  suits  and  two  dress  patterns,  the  whole 
amounting  to  $50,  a  $10  suit  would  be  given  free  as  a 
premium.  While  we  sympathize  sincerely  with  those 
whose  own  honesty  prevented  any  suspicion  of  this 


cheat,  we  must  remind  them  once  more  that  if  local 
merchants  do  not  supply  their  needs,  there  are  reliable 
mail-order  houses  whose  methods  are  honorable  and 
whose  goods  are  of  the  best,  and  though  we  have  not 
yet  attained  the  parcels  post  we  should  all  work  for, 
it  is  possible  to  order  goods  by  mail,  and  thus  avoid  the 
self-appointed  agent  whose  only  assets  are  a  monu¬ 
mentally  mendacious  tongue  and  a  total  deficit  of  ele¬ 
mental  honesty. 

* 

Ten  years  ago  the  scientific  men  were  worrying  about 
the  future  bread  supply  of  the  world.  They  saw  a  grad¬ 
ual  falling  off  of  the  wheat  crop  through  a  lack  of 
nitrogen.  Since  then  the  situation  has  changed.  All 
who  go  to  the  great  wheat  lands  in  western  Canada 
come  back  sure  that  the  bread  supply  for  the  next  cen¬ 
tury  at  least  is  secure.  The  wealth  of  plant  food  in  this 
vast  tract  of  new  country  is  almost  beyond  compute. 
And  while  it  feeds  bread  to  the  world  it  will  do  much 
to  change  history  also.  The  hardiest  and  strongest 
picked  men  of  thousands  of  communities  are  going  to 
western  Canada.  In  making  a  new  State  and  learning 
to  govern  with  justice  they  will  come  close  to  moving 
the  world. 

* 

The  Hope  Farm  man  has  had  much  to  say  about  the 
influence  of  child  life  in  the  home.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  cheer  and  brightness  these  hopeful  young 
lives  can  bring  to  a  lonely  farmhouse.  There  are  many 
who  cheerfully  toil  for  their  little  ones,  because  they 
know  how  hopeless  life  would  be  without  them.  As  the 
Winter  season  comes  on  we  always  feel  like  speaking 
straight  to  childless  people  who  have  comfortable  homes 
and  fair  prospects.  Why  not  share  your  home  with 
some  little  outcast — in  other  words,  why  not  take  a 
young  child  and  bring  it  up?  It  would  seem  at  times  like 
a  sacrifice  to  you,  yet  the  chances  are  that  you  would 
live  to  find  it  a  blessing.  And  think  what  he  does  for 
his  country  who  takes  some  poor  waif  to  a  farm  home 
and  starts  it  on  the  way  to  good  citizenship! 

* 

Now  we  have  a  report  on  the  Spencer  Seedless  apple 
and  tree,  from  an  eye-witness  (page  743).  Mr.  Fletcher 
went  to  the  home  of  the  apple.  It  is  said  that  the  char¬ 
acter  and  reputation  of  many  great  men  will  change 
from  gold  to  brass  if  you  go  and  look  into  their  homes. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  this  glance  at  the  Seedless  at 
home  is  edifying  or  promising.  Repudiated  by  those 
who  know  most  about  it,  the  promoters  seem  to  be  try¬ 
ing  to  unload  upon  strangers!  At  any  rate,  it  makes  a 
good  shade  tree — on  irrigated  ground.  We  might  im¬ 
agine  Mr.  John  F.  Spencer  singing  the  popular  song,  “In 
the  Shade  of  the  Old  Apple  Tree,”  as  lie  continues  his 
delicate  and  mysterious  process  of  taking  the  seeds  from 
standard  varieties.  I  hat  is  certainly  an  operation  which 
is  done  best  in  shade — “loving  darkness  rather  than 
light.” 

* 

The  following  statement  is  made  by  a  farmer  in  Con¬ 
necticut  : 

What  can  the  town  offer  more  than  I  have  now?  Why 
should  I  want  to  sell  out  and  get  some  business  in  town? 

I  have  all  the  city  conveniences,  and  none  of  its  draw¬ 
backs.  A  half  mile  brings  me  to  railway  station,  a  quarter 
mile  to  the  irolley.  Mail  is  delivered  tlaily.  Telephone 
is  in  the  house,  by  which  I  can  send  or  receive  telegrams. 
The  house — well,  it  is  heated  by  hot  water;  two  bath 
rooms  with  hot  and  cold  water;  set  tubs  with  the  same 
conveniences.  The  house  is  lighted  by  gas,  could  have 
electric  light  if  desired.  What  more  could  I  desire?  Fric¬ 
tion  and  worry  of  town  life  is  eliminated,  and  many  of 
its  conventional  expenses.  Could  I  live  better,  more  eco¬ 
nomically,  in  town?  Not  much!  No,  sir!  Give  me  the 
good  farm. 

1  he  facts  are  as  he  states  them.  A  few  years  ago 
this  farm  was  considered  out  of  the  way.  In  many 
localities  in  Eastern  States  the  same  things  are  found. 

J  he  comforts  of  civilization  have  come  to  the  farm. 

* 

The  article  on  the  next  page  shows  what  the  oleo 
men  think  of  James  W.  Wadsworth.  They  recognize 
him  as  their  friend,  they  thank  him  for  help  in  the 
past,  and  support  him  because  they  expect  his  help  in 
the  future.  Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  that,  unless 
it  be  the  duty  of  a  farmer  who  realizes  what  untaxed 
colored  oleo  would  mean  to  his  business.  This  issue 
alone  ought  to  defeat  Mr.  Wadsworth  in  an  agricultural 
district,  because  another  fight  is  coming  in  the  next 
Congress.  The  oleo  men  will  endeavor  to  have  the 
tax  removed  from  colored  oleo.  At  the  last  session  of 
Congress  Mr.  Grosvenor  of  Ohio  introduced  such  a 
bill.  This  championing  of  oleo  was  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  Mr.  Grosvenor  was  not  renominated.  The 
farmers  of  his  district  recognized  him  as  a  dangerous 
man  where  their  interests  were  at  stake.  The  bill  was 
not  reported,  but  will  be  introduced  once  more,  and 
strong  efforts  will  be  made  to  pass  it.  By  their  efforts 
in  his  behalf  the  oleo  men  show  that  they  expect  Mr. 
Wadsworth  to  support  such  a  bill.  That  is  why  they 
want  him  in  Congress— at  the  head  of  the  committee 
on  agriculture.  Now,  suppose,  after  all 'this  has  been 
made  clear  to  them,  the  voters  of  the  Thirty-fourth 


District  see  fit  to  send  Mr.  Wadsworth  back  to  Con¬ 
gress!  He  would  naturally  point  to  such  an  election  as 
an  endorsement  of  his  record.  We  should  hardly  blame 
him  for  saying  to  the  Speaker  and  to  Congress :  “I  did 
what  I  reasonably  could  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
anti-oleo  bill  until  I  was  forced  into  it.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  the  oleo  tax.  The  oleo  men  openly  selected  me 
as  their  friend  and  champion.  These  facts  were  made 
clear  to  my  constituents  and  as  a  result  they  voted  to 
send  me  back  here.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  my  district  are  friendly  to  oleo  and  are  willing 
to  have  the  tax  removed !” 

Now,  if  you  men  of  the  Thirty-fourth  District  vote 
to  send  Mr.  Wadsworth  back  to  Congress,  knowing,  as 
you  must,  what  the  oleo  men  expect  of  him,  would  he 
not  be  justified  in  taking  that  position?  As  there  is  no 
other  district  in  the  country  where  this  oleo  question  is 
the  one,  clear-cut  issue  would  not  President  Roosevelt 
and  Congress  be  justified  in  concluding  that  farmers 
were  willing  to  throw  away  the  rights  they  won  through 
long  years  of  fighting?  We  ask  you  that  as  man  to  man 
■ — not  as  Republicans  or  Democrats,  but  as  farmers  who 
have,  as  it  is,  all  too  few  of  the  common  rights  which 
belong  to  you.  Perhaps  you  never  thought  of  it  in  just 
this  way  before.  It  is  time  you  did  think  and  exercise 
the  right  which  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  is  yours! 

* 

It  is  now  146  days  since  we  first  asked  John  F.  Spen¬ 
cer  where  he  got  the  Seedless  apple.  We  figure  that 
in  this  time  Mr,  Spencer  has  enjoyed  327,760  waking 
minutes,  if  he  takes  a  fair  amount  of  sleep.  A  single 
one  of  these  minutes  would  have  given  him  time  to  an¬ 
swer  the  question,  but  be  has  let  them  all  go  by.  We 
told  him  plainly  what  people  would  think  of  his  silence, 
and  now  lie  must  know  that  wc  are  right.  For  example, 
here  is  our  old  friend  F.  Walden — known  all  over  the 
West : 

Prof.  Van  Deman’s  article  on  the  origin  of  the  Spencer 
Seedless  apple  must  be  a  bitter  pill  for  poor  Spencer. 
There  is  no  chance  for  the  Seedless  apple  men  to  do  any¬ 
thing  where  the  people  are  informed.  But  many  who  do 
not  read  the  papers,  or  read  those  that  will  advertise 
anything  for  the  money  that  is  in  it,  will  doubtless  buy 
more  or  less  of  these  worthless  trees.  You  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  what  you  are  doing  in  warning  the  people. 
What  an  uncomfortable  thing  it  must  be  for  any  man  or  set 
of  men  to  be  engaged  in  any  business  that  they  know  must 
be  ruined  by  having  the  light  turned  on  it.  If  they  are 
not  devoid  of  feeling  they  must  feel  somewhat  like  the 
criminal  who  dreads  detection  and  arrest. 

We  have  pretty  well  given  up  trying  to  analyze  mo¬ 
tives  and  feelings  of  dollar  chasers.  Some  of  them  are 
so  tough  that  nothing  short  of  dynamite  will  blow 
them  open.  By  the  way,  the  bitterest  pill  is  usually 
most  effective. 


BREVITIES. 

How  can  you  get  trade  if  you  constantly  show  that  you 
don’t  deserve  it? 

Equal  parts  of  sand  and  cement  are  used  to  make  a 
liquid  coating  somewhat  like  whitewash. 

Alcohol  from  green  cornstalks  and  corncobs  seems  a 
step  nearer  towards  a  farmer’s  production  of  his  own 
power. 

It  is  said  that  a  so-called  cement  shingle  is  now  made, 
consisting  of  metal  covered  with  cement,  thus  forming  a 
durable  tile. 

That  was  a  very  good  answer  Mr.  Bryan  made  to  the 
man  who  said  he  hoped  to  see  Mrs.  Bryan  the  first  lady 
of  the  land!  “She  is  already  the  first  lady  of  the  land!” 

A  Jersey  reader  says  the  first  letter  that  went  into  his 
rural  delivery  box  was  a  request  for  50  sample  copies  of 
The  R.  N.-Y. — 50  of  those  little  envelopes.  That  a  good 
start ! 

Experiments  at  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station  with 
fertilizers  on  wheat  show  that  the  greatest  gain  was  made  in 
naturally  poor  seasons.  Then  there  was  greatest  need  of  the 
fertilizer. 

The  skin  of  a  horse  or  a  man  acts  to  regulate  'the  bodily 
temperature  through  radiation  and  perspiration.  The  skin 
of  a  hog  Is  built  not  to  regulate  bodily  heat,  but  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  escape. 

Let’s  all  unite  to  settle  international  differences  by  arbi¬ 
tration  instead  of  using  the  back-number  argument  of  war. 
One  of  the  factors  causing  increase  in  prfee  of  nitrate  of 
soda  is  the  fact  that  it  is  taking  the  place  of  nitrate  of 
potash  in  making  high  explosives ! 

According  to  the  Boston  Advertiser,  the  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  of  Connecticut  has  been  wrestling  with  the  question 
whether  peaches  are  crops.  He  decided  that  they  are,  and 
now  some  of  the  farmers  will  begin  efforts  to  collect 
damages  from  the  State  for  peaches  eaten  by  deer,  which 
are  becoming  a  greater  nuisance  than  ever. 

The  Atchison  Globe  says  that  the  fashion  in  sleeves 
does  not  change  oftener  than  the  fashion  in  rural  mail 
route  boxes.  The  Government  has  just  sent  out  an  order 
describing  what  the  latest  style  is  to  be.  These  Govern¬ 
ment  orders  changing  the  styles  of  mail  boxes  are  becom¬ 
ing  ridiculous.  Some  one  in  Washington  seems  to  be  issu¬ 
ing  a  Rural  Mail  Box  Fashion  Book. 

A  four-story  farm  is  reported  in  Missouri.  An  apple 
orchard  is  bearing  a  good  crop  above  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  clover ;  under  the  clover  is  a  rich  vein  of  coal,  while 
beneath  that  is  a  bed  of  shale  from  which  fine  brick  is 
made.  The  owner  will  have  as  much  trouble  as  Andrew 
Carnegie  to  avoid  dying  rich.  We  saw  another  four-storied 
farm  or  garden  in  New  Jersey.  Strawberries  were  grow¬ 
ing  among  rows  of  currants.  Above  the  currants  were 
trained  grapevines,  with  pear  trees  headed  high  above  the 
grapes. 
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JAMES  W.  WADSWORTH  AND  “OLEO.” 

A  man  is  known  by  the  company  that  keeps  after 
him.  Few  if  any  dairymen  of  any  prominence  are 
“endorsing"  Mr.  Wadsworth  or  calling  fhim  “friend.” 
On  the  other  hand  the  oleo  men  are  doing  what  they 
can  to  send  him  back  to  Congress. 

How  can  you  prove  such  a  statement ? 

I  lie  American  Meat  Trade  Journal  is  a  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York.  Tt  is  the  organ  of  the  butchers 
and  meat  dealers,  and  violently  in  favor  of  a  law  that 
will  take  the  entire  tax  off  oleo.  It  appears  that  the 
master  butchers  of  this  city  held  a  meeting  on  Sep¬ 
tember  G,  and  endorsed  the  renomination  and  reelection 
of  Mon.  James  W.  Wadsworth,  “the  friend  of  oleo.” 
'I  he  Meat  Trade  Journal  says  this  action  “is  thoroughly 
active  with  significance”: 

One  is  apt  to  inquire  what  interest  a  butcher  located  in 
the  extreme  southeastern  district  of  our  State  can  have 
in  a  member  of  Congress  who  represents  a  district  In  the 
northwest.  It  is  a  question  easily  answered.  The  mas¬ 
ter  butchers  of  the  lower  regions  are  men  who  are  devoted 
to  their  organization.  There  is  nothing  that  may  occur 
within  the  National  Legislature  or  their  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  but  what  they  are  thoroughly  familiar  with.  They 
meet  frequently,  the  measures  are  gone  into,  ably  discussed, 
and  those  of  our  legislators  who  by  action  have  proven 
their  fidelity  to  the  meat  interest  are  commended  and  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  paths  of  higher  political  preferment. 

The  Hon.  James  W.  Wadsworth  as  lay  member  and  ns 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  has  proven  himself  as  one  who  has  In 
every  particular  given  satisfaction  to  the  master  butchers. 
He  has  been  untiring  in  his  devotion  to  the  meat  inter¬ 
ests.  And  for  that  reason  they  desire  his  re-election, 
knowing  that  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
he  will  be  in  a  position  to  be  helpful  in  the  passage  of 
the  hills  that  the  organization  contemplates  having  intro¬ 
duced.  And  he  will  also  be  in  a  position,  through  his  in- 
lluence  and  experience  of  defeating  measures  that  are 
aimed  against  the  well-being  of  the  master  butcher. 

In  another  part  of  the  paper  we  find  the  following: 

The  History  of  a  Crime. 

When  Victor  Hugo,  in  1877,  wrote  his  world  famous 
historical  novel  entitled  “The  History  of  a  Crime,”  he 
little  thought  the  title  would  be  used  as  the  caption  of  an 
article  on  oleomargarine.  In  the  preparation  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  we  have  sought  far  and  wide  to  secure  a  caption  that 
would  arrest  the  attention  of  our  readers,  particularly  those 
who  are  devoted  to  the  butcher  business  or  engaged  in  farm 
pursuits. 

While  of  course  we  cannot  feel  that  there  is  a  fair  com¬ 
parison  as  between  the  upsetting  of  a  republic  over  night 


with  the  establishing  of  au  empire  in  the  morning  as  against 
the  imposltibn  of  the  10c.  tax  upon  oleomargarine,  still  we 
feel  that  our  people  were  outraged,  and  the  amendment 
to  the  law  was  only  obtained  through  misrepresentation 
and  the  use  of  the  “Big  Stick.” 

"The  History  of  a  Crime”  as  it  relates  to  the-  meat  and 
the  livestock  interests  dates  from  the  Congressional  session 
commencing  December  6,  1901.  That  was  the  date  of  the 
introduction  of  the  bill  whose  enactment  has  worked  havoc 
to  an  interest  that  our  lawmakers  and  government  should 
have  protected  rather  than  have  destroyed.  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  enactment  of  the  amendment  there  was  a  tax  upon 
oleomargarine  of  two  cents  per  pound.  Why  there  should 
at  any  time  have  been  a  tax  upon  this  product  none  but 
those  connected  with  .the  dairy  lobby  at  Washington  have 
been  .able  to  explain.  However,  there  was  a  tax,  and  the 
lobby’s  explanation  heretofore  has  been  that  the  oleo  com¬ 
modity  did  very  materially  interfere  with  the  sale  of 

butter,  and  they  deemed  the  then  tax  as  insufficient  and 

hastened  to  propose  an  additional  tax  oil  8  cents  per  pound, 
or  10  cents  per  pound  in  all.  Just  think  of  it !  They  had 

the  gall  to  propose  a  prohibitory  tax  and  a  big  club  to 

force  its  passage  through  the  House,  the  Senate  and  to  be 
signed  by  the  President. 

I  hen  follows  a  rehash  of  the  old  arguments  in  favor 
of  bogus  butter,  and  we  are  told  that  efforts  will  be 
made  during  the  next  Congress  to  “right  the  wrong” 
by  repealing  the  oleo  law  and  removing  the  tax  on 
bogus  butter.  In  order  to  do  this  the  oleo  men  feel 
that  they  must  have  their  friends  on  guard,  and  the 
Meat  Trade  Journal  adds  this  significant  advice: 

Butchers  and  fanners,  do  not  hesitate  to  take  up  the 
cudgel  and  tight  this  tight.  Elect  those  to  the  hall  of 
Congress  who  have  stood  by  this  question  as  we  have 
attempted  to  portray  it.  One  member  in  particular  is 
entitled  to  the  fruit  and  strength  of  your  influence,  and 
we  refer  to  Hon.  James  W.  IVadsivorth,  member  of 
Congress  from  the  Thirty-fourth  Congressional  District. 

That  puts  the  label  on  Mr.  Wadsworth  so  that  he  can¬ 
not  pull  it  off.  What  do  the  farmers  and  dairymen  of 
his  district  think  about.  Jt?  They  fought  hard  for  the 
anti-oleo  law.  Just  think  of  them  voting  to  send  bask 
to  Congress  the  man  upon  whom  these  butchers  rely 
to  repeal  the  law?  What  can  a  farmer  be  thinking  of 
to  do  such  a  thing?  Are  they  men?  Mr.  Wadsworth 
thinks  they  are  mice  ? _ 

WAR  ON  ASPARAGUS  RUST 

We  have  called  attention  to  the  Massachusetts  Asparagus 
Growers’  Association  before  now.  It  is  a  worthy  society 
which  hopes  to  discover  new  and  better  methods  of  fighting 
Asparagus  rust,  or  to  find  varieties  that  are  little  subject  to 


the  disease.  Thomas  Hollis,  Concord.  Mass.,  is  secretary, 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  every  asparagus  grower  in  the  coun¬ 
try  ought  to  become  a  member.  In  the  circular  sent  by  the 
secretary  the  following  statement  about  the  rust  is  made: 

“Rust  is  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus — a  microscopic  plant 
that  grows  upon  another  plant.  The  minute  particles  of  the 
fungus  are  called  spores.  The  spores  are  blown  about  by 
the  wind,  strike  the  asparagus  plant,  penetrate  the  skin, 
send  out  filaments  or  roots,  feed  upon  the  sap  of  the  aspara¬ 
gus  plant,  grow  and  multiply,  and  finally,  bursting  the  skin 
of  t lie  asparagus,  send  innumerable  new  spores  on  their 
mission  of  destruction.  This  process  takes  15  to  20  days, 
and  is  repeated  as  often  as  a  spore  finds  lodgment  in  an 
asparagus  plant.  The  loss  of  sap  by  the  asparagus  plant 
weakens  the  roots,  often  killing  them.  As  a  consequence 
the  next  season’s  crop  is  reduced.  Three  kinds  of  rust 
alTect  aspaiagus — Spring  rust,  Summer  (or  Red)  rust,  and 
Winter  lor  Black)  rust.  We  have  to  deal  principally  with 
Red  rust.  It  has  been  found  that  Red  rust  spores  live  only 
a  few  weeks  when  dry.  Moisture  sets  them  growing,  and 
unless  they  are  on  the  plant  when  they  germinate  they 
soon  die.  While  beds  are  being  cut  in  May  and  June,  all  Red 
rust  spores  on  those  beds  are  probably  being  destroyed  by 
germination  and  cultivation.  If  all  small  stalks  within  the 
beds  are  cut,  and  all  wild  asparagus  growing  around  the 
field  is  kept  cut,  and  no  old,  unused  beds  are  allowed  to  ex¬ 
ist  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cutting  beds,  no  spores  can  be¬ 
gin  to  form  their  colonies  until  after  cutting  has  ceased, 
and  consequently  the  bed  will  not  be  so  liable  to  be  seriously 
affected.  Clean  cutting  on  beds  in  use  and  war  upon  all  wild 
plants  and  beds  that  are  past  their  usefulness,  whether 
your  own  or  your  neighbor's,  are  believed  to  be  effective 
means  of  delaying  the  appearance  of  rust.  Thorough  culti¬ 
vation  is  most  important  in  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall.  Why 
is  it  helpful  to  cultivate  frequently?  Because  weeds  are 
destroyed,  moisture  is  conserved,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
rust  spores  on  the  ground  are  killed  by  being  constantly 
brought  in  contact  with  dew  and  rain,  which  under  proper 
conditions  of  temperature  cause  them  to  germinate  before 
they  reach  a  lodgment  on  an  asparagus  plant,  thus  destroy¬ 
ing  them  where  they  lie.  Young  beds  which  are  not  being 
cut  are  of  course  affected  early  and  form  excellent  breeding 
ground  for  the  spores.  If  a  rust-resistant  plant  can  be  dis¬ 
covered  this  part  of  the  situation  can  be  controlled.  Mean¬ 
time  any  methods  that  may  be  discovered  of  holding  the 
rust  in  check  on  the  young  beds  will  be  mailed  to  members 
of  this  Association.’] _ 

The  plum  crop  in  British  Columbia  is  reported  to  have 
suffered  severely  from  heavy  rains  September  6-7.  It  is 
said  that  farmers  were  offered  $15  to  $20  a  ton  for  the 
fruit  a  week  before,  but  they  held  off  for  higher  quota¬ 
tions.  and  now  find  much  of  the  fruit  valueless. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  our  peach  harvest.  Catawba 
Island  will  put  out  over  150,000  bushels  this  year;  crop 
is  first-class  and  prices  are  above  the  average,  “fancy” 
bringing  $2.50  and  $3  a  bushel.  We  have  established  the 
auction  method  of  disposing  of  the  loads  as  they  come  in, 
and  it  proves  satisfactory.  We  need  a  peach  to  ripen 
just  after  the  Elberta  and  before  the  Smock,  a  yellow 
peach,  for  wliite-fleslied  peaches  do  not  sell  well  in  this 
market.  .  j.  w.  G. 

Catawba  Island.  O. 
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RICHER  MFG.  CO. 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


Banner  Root  Gutter 

in  7 sizes  for  hand  and  power. 

Cuts  all  roots  and  vegetables 
fine — no  choking.  No  matter 
what  other  feed  you  have.  Cut 
roots  will  increase  its  value. 

Root  cutters  are  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  dairymen,  sheep,  hog  and  cat¬ 
tle  feeders.  “Banners”  shake  out  all 
dirt  and  gravel,  cutfast  and  easy  and 
last  indefinitely.  Our  free  book,  tells. 

Write  for  it  today. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
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REQUIRES  NO  PAINT 


l  am 


Most  roofings  require  paint  immedi¬ 
ately  to  keep  them  from  rotting  and 
rusting.  Lincoln  Flint  Coated  Roofing  can  be 
put  on  any  building  in  any  climate 
without  paint.  Water-proof  and  fire¬ 
proof.  Send  today  for  FREE  samples, 
illustrated  cata¬ 
log  and  special 
prices. 

Lincoln  Waterproof 
Cloth  Co. 

702  Church  St. 
BOUND 
BROOK, 
N.J. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


For  Mend-a-Rip 

Greatly  improved.  Better  than  ever. 

Dues  all  kinds  of  light  and  heavy 
rivetingand 
stitching. 
Saves  itc 
cost  many  times  a  year.  A  per- 
|  feet  TTand  Sowing  Machine  and  Riveter 
*  combined.  Notice  tho  Automatic  Spacer 
which  rnalccB  neat,  even  stitching.  To 
1  Bhow  it  meanB  a  sale.  Agents  make 
ona*  $3  to  $15  a  day.  Oue  agent  made  120  erst 
day  and  write,  to  hurry  machines  to  him.  Write  forspew* 
tai  agts.  price.  J  B.  Foote  Foundry  Co.Dep  41 S  Fredericktown,0 
...  (7'he  Great  Agents  Supply  House) 

[Note— Weliaveused  tlie"Mend-a  Klp”  outfit  and  find  it 
Wn^reseated.  Ttiis  advertiser  Is  reliable.— gp.] 


Two  Ways  of 
Sausage  Making 


The  right  way  is  to  use  a 
machine  that  cuts.  That’s 
the  Enterprise  way. 
Easy  running  and  thor¬ 
ough,  even  cutting, 
just  as  coarse  or  as 
fine  as  you  want  it. 

That  means  good 
sausage. 

The  wrong 
way  Is  with  a 
machine  that 
grinds  and 
crushes  instead  of 
cutting.  That 
means  hard,  slow 
work,  and  stringy, 
uneven  sausage. 

Make  yoursausage 
the  right  way 
with  the 
Enterprise 
Meat  and 
Food 
Chop¬ 
per. 


No.  10 
S3.00 


“N°I0? 
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ENTERPRISE 


Be  sure 
W  rite  for . 

ferent  ways  „ 

Other  kitchen  conveniences.  Sent  free 


After 
sausage 
season, 
the  chopper 
will  be  useful 
every  day  in  the 
year  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  other  food. 

Nothing  can  get 
by  the  four-bladed, 
revolving  knife 
and  pass  through 
the  perforated 
plate  of  an  Enter¬ 
prise  Chopper 
without  being 
actually  cut—  the 
cutting  action  is 
as  positive  as  a  pair 
of  shears. 

Sold  by  dealers 
in  hardware  and 
housefurnishings. 

MEAT  AND 
FOOD  CHOPPER 


THE  ENTERPRISE  MFS.  CO.  OF  PR.,  204  DAUPHIN  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


lAfC  fillADAIITrr  that  under  the 

nt  oUflnflN  i  tt  srjsasa 

speed  applied,  condition  of  corn,  etc., , 

The  Appleton 
Corn  iH  uslcer 

will  do  more  and  better  work  than  any  other  ma¬ 
chine  ot  like  character  and  corresponding  size  „n 
th*  market,  that  ids  simpler  in  construction;  easie, 
in  every  way  to  operate  i  easier  and  safer  to  feed  and 
to  require  less  power  for  successful  operation.  The 
proof  of  these  claims  is  sent  for  the  asking  We 
make  also  a  complete  line  of  manure  spreaders,  horse 
powers,  shelters,  ensilage  ana  fodder  cutters,  feed 
grinders,  wood  saws,  windmills,  etc.  Remember 
that  Appleton  quality  is  the  standard  ot  excellence. 

APPLETON  MFG,  CO,,  27  Fargo  St.»  Batavia,  Ills , 


2-noir, 
4-Roll, 
and  i 
6-Roll, 

Don  M  ■ouafttf. 

Write  to-day  /or 
free  Catalogue. 


HAY  presses 

1  1  ”  ■  THE  HENDRICKS 

Press  will  Earn  its  Cost  in  One 
Season.  A  postal  with  your  name  and 
address  on  the  back 
vill  bring  yon  our 
free  Catalog. 

D.  B.  Headricks  &  Co. 

Cornell  St. 
KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


Buggy  Free  to  You 

For  Thirty  Days.  Take  it.  Try  it. 

You  do  not  put  up  a  cent  nor 
bind  yourself  to  buy.  We  fur¬ 
ther  cover  our  vehicle  with  a 
promise  backed  by  a  bank  de-  1 
posit  of  125,000  to  return  your 
money  if  your  purchase  does  not 
stay  right  tor  two  years.  Buy  direct  from  factory  to  user. 
Write  today  for  our  big  frcecatalog  giving  lull  particulars. 

The  Audertoa  Mg.  Co.,  19  Third  St.  Cincinnati,  ft. 


MACHINERY 


CIDE 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St., 
SXKACUSK,  X.  Y. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
■steam  engines, 
sawmills,  thresh- 
-  — ers.  Catalog  free. 

■onarchMachlnenCo.,  Raomi61,  39  Cortland!  St.,  Mai  York. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

*3.50&*3.00  Shoes 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

W.LDouglas  $4  Gilt  Edge  line,, 
cannotbeequalledatany  price , 

To  Shoe  Dealers: 

W.  L.  Douglas’  Job¬ 
bing  House  is  the  most 
complete  in  this  country 
Send  for  Catalog 


SHOES  FOR  EVERYBODY  AT  ALL  PRICES. 

Man’s  Shoes,  $5  to  $1.80.  Boys’  Shoes,  $3 
to  $1.25,  Women’s  Shoes.  $4.00  to  $1.50. 
Misses’  &  Children’s  Shoes,  $2.25  to  $1.00. 
Try  W.  L.  Douglas  Women’s,  Misses  and 

Children’s  shoes;  for  style,  tit  and  wear 
they  excel  other  makes. 

If  I  could  take  you  into  my  large 
factories  at  Brockton,  Mass., and  show 
you  how  carefully  YV.L.  Douglas  shoes 
are  made,  you  would  then  understand 
why  they  hold  their  shape,  fit  better, 
wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater  value 
than  any  other  make. 

Wherever  you  live,  you  can  obtain  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  His  name  and  price  is  stamped 
on  the  bottom,  which  protects  you  against  high 
prices  and  inferior  shoes.  Take  no  substi • 
tute.  Ask  your  dealer  for  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes 
and  insist  upon  having  them. 

Fast  Color  Euelets  used;  they  will  not  wear  brassu. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  ot  Fall  Styles. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Dept.  Q,  Brockton,  Mass. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

A  PARABLE. 

“Said  Christ  the  Lord.  ‘I  will  go  and  sop 

How  the  mon,  m.v  brethren,  believe  in  me.' 

He  passed  not  again  through  the  gate  of 
birth, 

But  made  Himself  known  to  the  children 
of  earth. 

Then  said  the  chief  priests,  and  rulers,  and 
kings, 

‘Behold,  now  the  Giver  of  all  good  things: 

Go  to,  let  us  welcome  with  pomp  and  state 

Him  who  alone  is.  mighty  and  great.’ 

With  carpets  of  gold  the  ground  they 
spread 

Wherever  the  Son  of  Man  should  tread. 

And  in  palace-chambers  lofty  and  rare 

They  lodged  Him,  and  served  Him  with 
kingly  fare. 

Great  organs  surged  through  arches  dim 

Their  jubilant  floods  in  praise  of  Him; 

And  in  church,  and  palace,  and  judgipent- 
hall. 

He  saw  His  image  high  over  all. 

But  still,  wherever  His  steps  they  led. 

The  Lord  in  sorrow  bent  down  His  lihad. 

And  from  under  the  heavy  foundation- 
stones. 

The  Son  of  Mary  heard  hitter  groans. 


Plain  “tailor-made”  waists  of  cotton 
and  linen  will,  we  are  told,  dispute  the 
popularity  of  the  ubiquitous  lingerie  waist 
next  season.  They  are  often  seen  this 
Fall,  many  of  them  having  stiff  cuffs 
fastened  by  links.  Their  simple  style 
makes  them  very  suitable  for  wear  with 
a  mannish  jacket  suit.  Lingerie  waists 
over  a  colored  slip  are  to  give  way  to 
simple  silk  or  woolen,  when  cold  weather 
comes.  Stripes  and  plaids  are  already 
much  worn,  as  usual  in  hall,  making  pret¬ 
ty  waists.  The  fancy  for  stripes  is  shown 
by  the  fashionable  belts  of  Roman  ribbon, 
the  stripes  being  either  lengthwise  or 
across  the  ribbon.  They  are  seen  in  all 
the  vivid  coloring  popular  20  years  ago, 
so  anyone  who  has  Roman  ribbon  laid 
away  will  do  well  to  bring  it  out,  furbish 
up  a  gilt  buckle,  and  thus  provide  a  smart 
new  belt.  Among  the  thin  woolens  for 
Fall  and  Winter  waists  nothing  is  pret¬ 
tier  than  albatross.  White  albatross, 
trimmed  with  a  little  fancy  stitching  or 
inset  with  medallions  of  Cluny  lace, 
makes  a  very  pretty  waist  at  moderate 


arranged  with  an  entertaining  programme 
of  music  and  a  short  farce.  This  brought 
about  $.10  to  swell  the  treasury.  We  in¬ 
tend  to  keep  up  the  same  arrangement 
through  the  coming  Winter.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  some  of  the  lectures  usu¬ 
ally  given,  by  request,  for  the  beneiit  of 
the  Grange,  be  made  public  for  a  dime  ad¬ 
mission.  I  think  this  will  be  done.  \ou 
see  a  Grange  can’t  live  and  be  narrow. 
It  must  necessarily  reach  out  after  new 
blood,  new  ideas.  It  includes  the  whole 
family,  and  it  must  provide  interest  for 
all.  One  of  the  most  interesting  evenings 
we  spent  debating  whether  the  man  makes 
circumstances,  or  is  made  by  them.  We 
discussed  “Market  Facilities  in  this  Vicin¬ 
ity”  the  same  evening  that  we  had  the 
Jack  Horner  pie  and  the  spelling  match. 
Variety  is  the  spice  of  life  and  a  Grange 
makes  for  variety  and  sociability,  and 
hard  busiwess  sense.  There  is  this  much 
about  it :  if  you  are  going  to  be  a  Granger, 
you  have  got  to  put  purely  selfish  aim- 
behind  your  back,  and  be  willing  to  give 
freely  of  your  best  ideas,  your  business 
knowledge  of  good  farming,  and  be  will¬ 
ing  to  let  the  other  man  teach  you  some¬ 
thing,  otherwise  the  Grange  won’t  help 
you,  and  frankly — you  won’t  be  much  of 
an  ornament  to  the  farmer’s  “union.” 

ADAH  E.  COLCORD. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  ‘and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


I  SHIP  DIRECT 


FROM  FACTORY  ON  APPROVAL 


Saving  all  middle¬ 
men's  profits.  My 
new  72-page  cata¬ 
logue  will  convince 
you  that  I  can 


SAVE  YOU 

$10  TO  $20 

1  have 


sold 
20,000 
high- 
class 
steel  < 
ranges. 
Your 
money 
refunded 
alter 
Six 

Months’ 

Trial 


IF  CLAPP’S 
IDEAL 

STEEL  RANGE 


does  not  prove  In  every  way  better  than  others.  My  superior 
location  on  Lake  Erie,  where  iron,  steel,  coal,  freights  and 
skilled  labor  are  cheapest  and  best  enables  me  to  furnish  a  TOP 
NOTCH  Steel  Range  at  the  ptlce  you  would  pay  at  home  for  an 
ordinary  stove;  Send  for  free  catalogues  of  4f»  and  sizes, 

with  or  without  reservoir,  for  farm,  residence  or  hotel  use. 

CHESTER  D.  CLAPP,  602  Summit  Street,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


Before  you  buy,  know  all  the  facts  of  a 


N< 


ANGE 


Our  booklet  E  is  worth  the  asking.  Tells 
you  why  "A  Poor  Stove  is  not  Cheap  at 
any  price."  l-'olks  wonder  how  they  ever, 
got  along  without  it  in  their  kitchen. 

Sill  Stove  Works,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


And  in  church,  and  palace,  and  judgment- 
hall, 

lie  marked  great  fissures  that  rent  the 
wall. 

And  opened  wider  and  yet  more  wide 
As  the  living  foundation  heaved  and 
sighed. 

‘Have  ye  founded  your  thrones  and  altars, 
then, 

On  the  bodies  and  souls  of  living  men? 

And  think  ye  that  building  shall  endure. 
Which  shelters  the  noble  and  crushes  t lie 
poor  ? 

‘With  gates  of  silver  and  bars  of  gold 
Ye  have  fenced  my  sheep  from  their  Father’s 
fold ; 

I  have  heard  the  dropping  of-  their  tears 
In  Heaven  these  eighteen  hundred  years.’ 

‘O  Lord  and  Master,  not  ours  the  guilt. 

We  build  but  as  our  fathers  built : 

Behold  Thine  images,  how  they  stand. 
Sovereign  and  sole,  through  all  our  land. 

‘Our  task  is  hard — with  sword  and  flame 
To  hold  Thine  earth  forever  the  same. 
And  with  sharp  crooks  of  steel  to  keep 
Still,  as  Thou  leftest  them.  Thy  sheep. 

Then  Christ  sought  out  an  artisan, 

A  low-browed,  stunted,  haggard  man. 

And  a  motherless  girl,  whose  fingers  thin 
Pushed  from  her  faintly  want  and  sin. 

These  lie  set  in  the  midst  of  them. 

And  as  they  drew  back  their  'garment-hem. 
For  fear  of  defilement,  ‘Lo,  here,’  said  He. 
‘The  images  ye  have  made  of  Me  !’  ” 

— James  Russell  Lowell  (1819-1891). 

• 

Shadow  work,  which  has  been  such  a 
popular  form  of  embroidery  on  thin  ma¬ 
terials,  may  be  very  much  enriched  in 
effect  by  stuffing  the  pattern.  To  do  this, 
the  embroidery  thread  is  run  back  and 
forth  between  the  stitching  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  until  it  is  well  stuffed,  after  the 
shadow  stitches  are  finished.  The  design 
becomes  raised  like  a  rich  applique. 

♦ 

A  reader  asks  for  a  spicy  mixture  to 
perfume  garments  that  are  laid  away.  We 
want  nothing  better,  ourselves,  than  lav¬ 
ender  flowers,  put  in  little  muslin  bags 
that  are  distributed  among  the  garments, 
but  if  something  spicy  is  wanted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  combination  is  recommended :  One 
ounce  each  of  powdered  cloves,  caraway 
seeds,  nutmeg,  mace  and  cinnamon,  and 
six  ounces  powdered  orris  root.  Fill  lit¬ 
tle  cheesecloth  bags  with  the  mixture  and 
scatter  through  drawers  and  trunks. 

* 

The  National  Association  of  Audubon 
Societies  calls  aigrettes  “The  White 
Badge  of  Cruelty,”  and  both  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt  and  Queen  Alexandra  of  England 
have  put  themselves  on  record  publicly 
in  expressing  their  abhorrence  of  the 
fashion  of  wearing  these  feathers.  But 
their  fragile  beauty,  and  the  knowledge 
that  they  represent  visible  wealth,  give 
them  an  irresistable  fascination  to  many 
women,  which  quite  overbalances  any 
sense  of  humanity  towards  “our  little 
brothers  of  the  air.” 


cost. 

The  Grange's  Work. 

“In  union  there  is  strength,”  and  the 
farmer  has  discovered  the  secret  for  him¬ 
self.  The  Grange  stands  for  union,  the 
concentrated  “best”  of  each  individual, 
that  the  whole  may  he  better.  Grangers 
make  good  citizens,  and  vice  versa,  every 
time.  Start  a  Grange  in  a  town  and  you 
quicken  “public-spiritedness.”  I  have 
heard  some  rather  severe  criticism  of  the 
Grange  because  so  much  time  was  given 
to  purely  social  enjoyment.  It  has  been 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  “younger  mem¬ 
bers.”  That  is  short-sighted  and  unkind. 
One  of  the  objects  of  the  order  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  “good  fellowship,”  and  why  should¬ 
n’t  young  people  enjoy  themselves  at  the 
Grange  and  stir  the  old  fogies  out  of  the 
solemn  ruts  they  so  conscientiously  pur¬ 
sue?  The  manufacturers  of  farm  necessi¬ 
ties  are  quick  to  recognize  the  power  of 
the  Grange.  During  my  term  of  office  as 
secretary  of  Grange  146,  I  received  many 
“reduced  rates” — practically  wholesale 
prices,  if  several  members  ordered  to¬ 
gether  “as  Grangers.” 

For  two  years  the  two  Granges  in  this 

town  have  exhibited  at  the  N -  Fair 

for  prizes,  and  it  has  come  to  the  pass 
that  the  “Grange  exhibit,”  so-called,  has 
been  two-thirds  of  the  show.  Now  that 
we  have  our  hall,  and  are  cutting  off  some 
good  slices  of  debt  against  us,  the  idea 
occurred  to  a  brother  that  we  might  sel 
up  a  fair  of  our  own  and  pocket  the 
profits  as  well  as  just  prize  money.  We 
invited  the  other  Grange  to  come  in  on 
equal  terms,  hut  they  were  not  inclined 
to  venture.  There  was  quite  a  disturb¬ 
ance  created  at  first.  The  usual  number 
of  “conservative  members”  were  panic- 
stricken.  “Why,  it  couldn’t  he  made  to 
pay  half  the  expenses !  We’d  be  swamped 
and  better  not  try  it.”  But  we  are  going 
to  have  a  fair  of  our  own,  in  our  own 
hall,  this  month.  The  chairman  of  the 
feast  committee  says  that  it  takes  a  few 
women  to  make  a  successful  fair,  and  she 
doesn’t  intend  to  let  anyone  go  away  hun¬ 
gry.  That’s  one  of  the  problems  at  the 
fair  grounds — decent  food.  There  won’t 
he  any  rent  to  pay  either,  and  no  premi¬ 
ums.  Everyone  is  invited  to  exhibit  and 
the  articles  loaned  will  be  properly  labeled 
and  receive  good  care.  Instead  of  cheap 
fakers  and  questionable  attractions,  the 
committee  has  arranged  for  a  little  dance 
the  last  evening  in  the  assembly  hall. 
There  was  a  committee  appointed  last 
Spring  to  arrange  for  an  entertainment 
each  month ;  to  he  public — the  proceeds 
to_be  used  in  the  hall  fund.  This  has 
been  a  grand  success.  April  we  had  a 
good  drama,  and  cleared  $25.  May  was 
a  graphophone  dance — cleared  about  $15. 
In  June  there  was  a  strawberry  festival 


Simpson-Eddystone  Prints 

*  .....  ~ 


If  a  dress  is  worth  anything  it  is  worth  the 
best  material  of  the  kind  you  can  put  into  it. 

Does  it  pay  to  have  a  dress  fade  in  the  hrst 
washing?  Does  it  pay  to  lose  all  the  time 

H  and  labor  you  spent  in  making  it? 

Simpson-Eddystone  prints  are  the  standard 

H  calicoes  of  the  United  States,  of  superior  quality, 

S  bright  and  tasteful  patterns  and  fast  colors.  I 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson-Eddystone  Prints. 

■L  In  Blacks,  Black-and-Whites,  Light  Indigo- 

Ttt\VCYA\TV  Blues  and  Silver-Greys,  Shepherd  Plaid  Effects 
rl/D  1  W  A  UWl/  and  a  large  variety  of  new  and  beautiful  designs. 

Thousands  of  first-class  dealers  sell  them.  ..... 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


A  YEAR’S  FREE  TRIAL  FRPEiJ?DHT 


PAID 

Our  Oven 

•“  i  ■  i  Therniom- 
etersMake 
Good  Bak. 
ing  Easy. 


The  stove  you  select  is  sent  on  a  year’s  approval,  safe  delivery 
guaranteed,  freight  prepaid,  choice  of  latest  designs  and  appliances, 
handsomely  ornamented,  highly  polished,  ready  to  put  in  your  home. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  these  stoves  being  perfectly  satisfactory,  for 
they  are  well  known  by  one  of  the  oldest  trade-marks  among  high-grade 
stoves.  There  are  no  better  stoves  or  more  economic  prices  than  the 

GOLD  COIN  stoves 

at  Wholesale  Prices 

Sent  directly  from  our  factory  at  exactly  dealer’s  cost  'Which  saves 
you  $5  to  $26  on  a  stove),  and  if  at  any  time  within  a  year  it  isn’t 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  you  we  will  return  your  money  and  take 
the  stove  bnck.  There  is  no  offer  made  anywhere  else  to  equal 
this  for  a  standard  trade-marked  stove  of  such  high  grade.  First, 

Write  for  Our  ILLUSTRATED  STOVE  BOOK  — Free 

It  shows  a  full  line  of  Ranges  and  Heating  Stoves.  SI  Our  patent  grate  free 

Select  style  and  price  you  prefer  and  learn  all  abont  the  stoves  before  you  order.  Write  now  to 
THE  GOLD  COIN  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  (Successor  to  Bussey  &  McLeod.  Est.  I860) 


A  Kaieuft&zoe 

Direct  to  You 

“Kalamazoos”  are  fuel  savers. — 

They  last  a  lifetime — 

Economical  in  all  respects — 

They  are  low  in  price  and  high  in  quality — 

They  are  easily  operated  and  quickly  set  up  and  made 
ready  for  business — 

Buy  from  the  actual  manufacturer — 

Your  money  returned  if  everything  is  not  exactly  as 
represented — 

You  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the  dealers’  and  jobbers’ 
profits  when  you  buy  a  Kalamazoo. 

Wc  Pay  the  Freight 


Burner 

High  Grail e  Parlor 
Heater  for  Hard  Coal 


We  want  to 
prove  to  you 
that  you  can¬ 
not  buy  a  bet¬ 
ter  stove  or 
range  than  the 


Oak  Stove  Heater 
For  afi  kinds  of  fuel 


Kalamazoo  at  any  price. 

We  want  to  show  you  how  and 
why  you  save  from  20 %  to  40%  in 
buying  direct  from  our  factory. 

If  you  think  $5,  or  $10,  or  $40 

worth 
saving 


All  Kalamazoo  cook 
stoves  aiul  ranees  are 
fitted  with  patent  oven 
Thermometer  which 
makes  baking  and  roast¬ 
ing  easy. 


All  Kalama¬ 
zoo  stoves  and 
ranges  are  guar¬ 
anteed  under  a 
binding,  legal  and  thoroughly  re¬ 
sponsible  $20,000  bond  to  be  exact¬ 
ly  as  represented. 

All  stoves  blacked,  polished  and 
ready  for  immediate  use  when  you 
receive  them. 

You  won’t  need  the  help  of  an 
expert  to  set  them  up  in  your  home. 


SEND  POSTAL 

FOR  CATALOGUE  NO. 


114 


Royal  Sfeel  Range 
For  all  kinds  of  fuel. 


Examine  our  complete  line  of  stoves 
and  ranges  for  all  kinds  of  fuel ;  note 
the  high  quality;  compare 
our  prices  with  others  and 
then  decide  to  buy  from 
actual  manufacturers  and  save 
all  middlemen’s  profits. 

Catalog  shows  2b7  styles 
and  sizes  for  all  kinds  of 
fuel.  Write  now. 

Sold  on  360  Days  Ap¬ 
proval  Test. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Handsomely  Nickeled  Monarch  Cast 
Iron  Range.  For  all  kinds  ot  fuel. 
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Lunch-Basket  Cakes. 

Chocolate  Cookies. — Reat  to  a  cream 
one-half  cupful  of  butter  and  one  table- 
spoonful  of  lard.  Gradually  beat  into 
this  one  cupful  of  sugar,  then  add  one- 
cniarter  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  tea- 


spoonful  of  cinnamon  and  two  ounces 
of  chocolate  melted.  Now  add  one  well- 
beaten  egg,  one-balf  teaspoonful  of  soda 
dissolved  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  milk, 
and  stir  in  about  two  and  a  half  cupfuls 
of  flour.  Roll  thin  and  cut  into  round 
cakes;  bake  in  a  quick  oven.  Use  as 
little  flour  as  possible. 

German  Cookies.  —  To  one  cup  of 
sugar,  one  cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of 
lard,  one  cup  of  molasses,  the  juice  and 
grated  rind  of  one  lemon,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  vinegar,  one  teaspoonful  each 
of  cinnamon  and  ginger,  one  and  one- 
half  teaspoon ful  of  soda,  add  one  egg, 
one  cup  of  nuts,  one  tablespoonful  each 
of  candied  citron  and  orange  peel 
chopped  fine  and  flour  enough  to  make 
stiff.  The  dough  must  be  stiff  or  the 
cookies  will  not  retain  the  shape  in 
baking. 

Grandmother’s  Jumbles. — Work  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter  into  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  flour  and  half  a 
pound  of  sugar.  Flavor  with  grated 
nutmeg,  cinnamon  or  lemon  extract,  and 
add  three  well  beaten  eggs.  Work  all 


8  to  14  years. 


well  together  into  a  smooth  paste  and 
roll  out  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Sprinkle  crushed  loaf  sugar  over  it  and 
cut  into  round  cakes  with  a  very  small 
cutter;  take  out  the  center.  Lay  on  bak¬ 


ing  sheets  and  bake  in  a.  quick  oven, 
without  browning,  about  10  minutes. 

Ginger  Nuts. — Three  eggs,  one  cupful 
of  brown  sugar,  a  half-cupful  of  butter, 
one  cupful  of  molasses,  a  half-cupful  of 
sour  or  buttermilk,  a  teaspoonful  of  bak¬ 
ing  soda,  a  scant  teaspoonful  of  cinna¬ 
mon  and  ginger  and  flour  enough  to 
handle.  Mix,  roll  out,  cut  out  with  a 
thimble  and  bake,  putting  them  so  far 
apart  that  they  will  not  run  together 
in  the  baking. _ 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  boys’  suit  shown  consists  of  the 
blouse  and  the  knickerbockers.  The  blouse 
is  made  with  fronts  and  back  and  is  fin¬ 
ished  with  the  big  sailor  collar  beneath 
which  it  is  buttoned  to  the  shield.  The 
sleeves  are  comfortably  full,  tucked  at 
their  lower  edges  to  give  a  box-plaited 
effect.  There  is  a  belt  that  confines  the 
blouse  at  the  waistline  and  the  knicker¬ 
bockers  are  drawn  up  at  the  knees  by 
means  of  elastic  inserted  in  the  hems.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  (4  years)  is  4l/s  yards  27, 
3J4  yards  36  or  2%  yards  44  inches  wide 
with  0J/2  yards  of  braid.  The  pattern 
5452  is  cut  in  sizes  for  boys  of  2,  4  and  6 
years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  little  nightgown  shown  is  simple 
in  construction,  and  forms  a  very  pretty 
model.  The  gown  is  made  with  the 
fronts  and  back,  which  are  tucked  and 
joined  to  the  little  yoke.  The  front  edge 
is  finished  with  an  over-lap  and  button¬ 
holes  are  worked  in  the  center  of  this  to 
effect  a  closing.  The  sleeves  are  comfort¬ 
ably  full,  gathered  into  straight  bands. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  (12  years)  is  6  yards  27,  4J4 
yards  36  inches  wide  with  1J4  yards  of  in¬ 
sertion  2  inches  wide.  The  pattern  5449 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  8,  10,  12  qnd  14 
years  of  age ;  price  10  cents. 


The  Bookshelf. 

Moon-Face,  and  Other  Stories,  by 
Jack  London.  This  volume  contains 
eight  stories,  most  of  them  suggesting 
the  influence  of  Ambrose  Bierce,  but  with¬ 
out  the  consummate  art  shown  by  that 
master  of  grotesque  horrors.  They  are 
quite  unlike  the  pictures  of  primitive  na¬ 
ture  in  which  this  author  shows  at  his 
best.  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York;  price  $1.50. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

“Macbeth”  is  the  sterling 
mark  for  lamp-chimneys. 

You  can’t  get  a  poor  lamp- 
chimney  with  my  name  on  it. 

Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
fit,  don’t  break  from  heat,  and 
are  so  shaped  that  they  get 
the  most  light  from  the  oil 
consumed. 

All  lamp-chimneys  break. 
Mine  break  only  when  they  are 
dropped  or  knocked  over. 

My  Index  is  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


BROKEN  CRACKERS 


aro  as  fresh  as  whole 
ones  and  can  he  bought 
at  low  prices  from  the  factory  of  NEW  ENGLAND 
BISCUIT  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass,  manufacturers  of 
the  famous  "Toasted  Butter  Crackers,”  "Little 
Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit,”  etc.  Write  us. 


Tli  at  Dainty  MintCovered 
Candy  Coated 
Gum 


Welds 


At  All  the  Bctterkittd  ofStores 
5  cents  t  he  Ounce 
or  in  5«.,l0iand  25<t, Packets 


REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 


If  your  neighborhood  »w,re  can’t  suyp,.,  ..  ...  ...  ,,u  iis  lUe  for  sample  packet. 

FRANK  H,  FLEER  &  COMPANY,  INC.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Toronto,  CanJ 


GREAT  STOVE  OFFER 

WONDERFUL  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES 

8teel  Pangea  Reduoed  to  Prioes  Heretofore  Unknown  or  Unthought  of. 

the  Acme  Triumph,  reduced  in  price  from  $5.37  to  $7.17,  accordlni 


ph,  reduced  in  price  from  $5.37  to  $7.17,  according 
to  size.  Wonderful  reductions  throughout  the  entire  line  of  steel 


OUR  BEST  STEEL  RANGE,  _ 

ranges,  cast  Iron  stoves  and  heaters.  It  you  have  one  ot  our  big  catalogues,  received  by  you  before  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  you  are  thinking  of  buying  any  kind  of  a  stove,  don’t  fail  to  write  for  our  latest  big  Special  Free 
Stove  Catalogue,  showing  all  the  big  price  reductions,  marvelously  low  price  quotations,  many  improvements, 
astonishing  inducements.  By  the  Introduction  of  the  very  latest,  new  and  modern  steel  range  and  stove 
making  machinery,  we  have  Just  now  made  a  most  wonderful  departure  in  low  price  making,  which 


Is  all  explained  In 

tio  7*5  *>“y»  thu 

fla*  I  u  handsome, 

1907  model,  full  nickel  trim¬ 
med,  full  size,  6-hole  steel 
range,  exactly  as  Illustrated, 
complete  with  big  deep 
porcelain  lined  reservoir, 
high  shelf,  warming  closet, 
etc.  Very  much  lower 
prices  If  you  do  not  need  the 
reservoir,  shelf  or  warming 
closet.  All  shown  In  our 
big,  free,  new,  marvelously 
law  pricad  Spatial  ftovp  Catalagaa. 


our  free  Special  Stove  Catalogue. 

big, 

new 


on  stoves 
Catalogue. 

$22.58 


buys  _  this  extar 
large,  beautifully 
“  finished,  nickel 
trimmed  heavy 
steel  range,  our 
ACME  RENOWN, 
exactly  aslllustrated, 
complete  with  deep 
porcelain  lined  reser¬ 
voir.  high  back,  shelf, 
warming  closet,  etc. 
Very  much  lower 
prices  If  you  do  not  need 
reservoir,  shelf  or  closet. 
This  shows  a  great  reduc¬ 
tion  in  price  from  what 
appears  In  the  big  catalogue 
you  have.  Price  reductions 
are  shown  In  our  big,  free  Special  Stove 


buy; 
this, 
TRI- 
highest 


our  ACME 
UMPH,  the 
grade  and  best  steel 
range  made  in  the 
world,  the  equal  of 
any  range  you  can 
buy  anywhere  for 
$50.00.  Just  reduced 
from  prices  ranging 
from  $27.95  to  $32.05 
to  the  now  hereto¬ 
fore  unheard  of  and 
unthought  of  price 
of  $22.58;  and  re¬ 
member  this  steel 
range  carries  every 
up  to  date  feature 
found  on  any  other 
steel  range  and  many 
features  found  on  no  other 


ranges. 


very  best 


We  give  you  the  price  advantage 
ut<  "  - 


OUCII,  UUOCIr,  evt 

from  $5.37  to  $7.17.  _ 

as  worked  out  by  new  automatic  stove  making 
machinery  as  developed  only  In  our  big 
Newark,  Ohio,  foundry.  If  you  have  any 
use  for  a  stove  DON’T  FAIL  TO  WRITE 
FOR  OUR  FREE  STOVE  CATALOGUE. 

•  |Q  nC  buys  this  extra  large, 
^ISaUU  extra  heavy,  self 
feeding,  double  heating,  return 
flue  base  burner  Hard  Coal 
Heater,  the  most  elaborate,  large, 
swell,  silver  nickeled,  ornamented 
dome,  elaborate  nickel  base,  rims, 
frame  and  other  trimmings  with 
mica  (isinglass)  swing  doors, 
every  known  up  to  date  feature, 
the  best  base  burner  made,  com¬ 
bining  all  the  good  qualities  of 
every  other  extra  big,  high  grade 
base  burner  made,  with  the 
defects  of  none,  the  equal  of  any 
base  burner  you  can  buy  for 
$50.00.  Our  new  prices,  the  great 
reductions  and  wonderful  offers 
are  all  In  our  latest  Free  Special 
Stove  Catalogue.  Don't  fall  to  write  tor  It. 


(1C  QC  buys  the  new, 
$IOivU  extra  large,  1907 
model,  improved  ACME 
HUMMER  Steel  Range,  ex¬ 
actly  as  Illustrated;  6-liole 
top,  deep  porcelain  lined 
reservoir,  nickel  trimmed, 
high  shelf,  back  and  closet, 
one  of  the  best  ranges 
made.  All  these  great  price 
offers,  big  reductions  and 
big  offers  will  be  sent  you 
on  application  In  our 
latest  Free  Stove  Catalogue. 


•  on  Q9  buy*  this  big, 

yaUiOa  heavy,  genuine 
ACME  REOAL  steel 
range,  exactly  as  illus¬ 
trated,  complete  with 
deep  porcelain  lined 
reservoir,  high  back, 
shelf  and  closet,  full 
nickel  trimmed,  made 
of  heavier  steel  than 
Is  used  In  any  other 
steel  range  made  in  the 
world, theequal  of  ranges  that 
Bell  generally  at  double  the 
price.  The  same  range  with¬ 
out  reservoir  or  closet  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  You  will  find  by  comparing 
this  prlcewith  theprlce  In  our  big  catalogues  that  there 
has  been  an  average  reduction  In  theprlce  of  this  range 
of  morethanflvedollars.  To  get  all  the  reductions,  all 
the  great  price  offerings,  all  our  wonderful  new  Induce¬ 
ments  you  should  write  for  our  Free  Stove  Catalogue. 

69  GENTS  buys  this  wonderful 


vafueina  high  grade  1907 


- 

Model  Airtight  Sheet  Iron  Heatln; 


Stove, 


g 

We  also  have  a  large  assortment  of 
other  Airtight  Heaters  at  correspond- 
$_  A  lngly  low  prices,  wonder- 
aann  [Uj-  price  reductions, 
astonishing  olfers  In  our 
new  Special  Stove 
Catalogue. 

•  I  QQ  buys  this 
yliOD  New,  Big, 

1907  Model,  Rococo 
Pattern  Oak  Heating 
Stove,  for  coal  or 
wood;  has  every  up 
to  date  feature,  per¬ 
fect  fire  control,  one  of  the  very 
handsomest  ,  strongest  and  best  oak 
heaters  made.  Our  new  line,  with 
the  wonderful  price  reductions,  the 
astonishing  offer  shown  in  our  Free 
Stove  Catalogue  will  astonish  you. 
Don’t  fall  to  write  for  the  book 
if  you  are  Interested  In  stoves. 

IN  OUR  OWN  FACTORY 

at  Newark,  Ohio,  the  largest  stove 
foundry  In  the  world,  we  make  an  almost  endless  vari¬ 
ety  of  the  highest  grade  stoves  made  in  the  world,  and 
we  sell  them  direct  to  the  user  at  about  one-half  the 
lowest  prices  you  can  buy  elsewhere.  Each  stove  Is 
covered  by  our  binding  guarantee;  we  guarantee  every 
stove  to  reach  you  safely,  free  from  break  or  damage 
of  any  kind,  and  we  bargain  and  agree  to  always  furnish 
you  any  repairs  In  the  years  to  come.  We  have 
an  Immense  stock  of  every  style  and  size  of 
stove  on  hand  and  can  ship  your  order  for  any 
stove  the  day  we  get  It.  so  It  will  only  take  Just 
a  few  days  for  your  order  to  reach  us  ana  the  stove- 
to  reach  you. 

nQipCC  have  Just  now  been  greatly  reduced.  Our 

rnlukd  new  equipment  of  automatic  machinery  Is 
now  In  work  and  the  reduction  we  have  been  able  to 
make  In  prices,  especially  on  steel  ranges,  are  the 
most  startling,  prices  never  before  dreamed  of.  If  you 
have  any  thought  of  ever  buying  a  stove  you  ought  to 
see  the  catalogue  and  laarn  ot  Ibo  now  prlcoi,  tho  groat  raduotioos. 


OUR  CREAT  FREE  OFFER. 

QPNn  TO  1IC  on  a  postal  card  or  iii  a  letter  to  us  simply  jsay,  "Send  me  your  free  stove 
wiallU  I  w  O  offer,"  tuid  by  return  mail  you  will  receive  postpaid  our  very  latest  Special  stove 
Catalogue,  thenew  one  with  tue  latest  prices,  steel  ranges  reduced  $5.37  to  $7.17,  reductions  In  everything,  offers 
never  known  before.  It’s  the  largest  and  most  attractive  Stove  Catalogue  ever  Issued.  We  have  new  propositions 
never  heard  of  before,  we  have  stove  offers  to  make  you  that  will  surprise  you,  so  don’t  buya  stove  at  home  or 
elsewhere  until  you  get  our  latest  Free  Stove  Catalogue,  and  please  tell  your  friends  about  our  Free  Stove  Catalogue 
and  the  wonderful  price  reductions  we  have  Just  made  and  are  Just  now  appearing  In  the  Big  Book.  Remember 
the  Special  Stove  Catalogue  Is  free  to  anyone. 

RFMFIIRFR  you  buy  stoves  from  us  you  can  share  In  the  profits  of  our  business.  There  are  no  end 

ntmemnen  of  valuable  articles  which  we  will  send  you  free,  and,  by  the  way,  they  are  all  shown  bigger, 
handsomer  and  more  liberal  than  ever  before,  given  in  exchange  for  a  less  number  of  Profit  Sharing  Certificates, 
given  free  to  our  customers  who  buy  stoves  or  other  goods  from  us.  These  are  all  shown  In  our  free  Stove 
Book.  You  can  learn  all  about  the  valuable  articles  we  send  you  free,  you  can  learn  all  about  It  If  you 

Catalogue.  Address.  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 


The  children’s  friend — 

Jaynets  Tonic  Vermifuge 

Drives  out  blood  impurities.  Makes  strong  nerves  and  muscles 
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GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  for  export  —  @80% 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth  ins.  —  @  §714 

Corn,  No.  2  mixed .  —  @  58 

Oats  .  —  @  42 

Rye  .  —  @  «3 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

Retail  prices  for  best  quality  at  New  York. 

Timothy,  bu.  of  45  lbs .  $3.25 

Blue  Grass,  bu.  of  14  lbs .  2.90 

Orchard  Grass.  14  lbs .  3.25 

Red  Top,  30  Tbs . 5.50 

Alfalfa,  lb . 20 

Medium  Red  Clover,  lb . 20 

HAY. 


No  1 

@18.00 

No  2 

@16.50 

No  2  t 

@14.50 

(’lover,  mixed  . 

. 1 2,00 

@15.50 

Clover  . 

. 1 2.00 

@14.00 

STRAW. 

Long  rye  . 

. 12.50 

@13.00 

Short  and  oat. . 

.  7.00 

@10.00 

32 

29 

27 

21 

23 


@  — 
@1.60 
@  — 
@  — 
@1.65 


@  24 
@  21 
@  48 


iplcs,  Jonathan,  bbl. 


.  2.50 


@4.00 

@3.25 


App.  ...  _ 

Alexander  . ....2.25 

Wealthy  . 2.25  @3.25 

Maiden  Blush  . 1.75  @2.2.> 

Holland  Pippins  . 1.75  @2.25 

Fall  Pippin  . 1.75  @2.25 

Gravenstein  . 2.00  @2.50 

20-ounce  . 1-75  @2.25 

Greening  . 1.75  @2.25 

Pears.  Bartlett,  bbl . 2.00 

Seckel  . 2.00 

Clairgeau  . 1.50 

Anjou  . 1.50 

Sheldon  . 1.25 


@5.50 

@3.50 

@3.25 

@2.00 

@2.00 


Maryland 
carrier. . .  1 
basket. . . . 


.1 

.1 


Other  kinds  .  20  @  35 

Peaches,  Western 
and  West  Va., 

Md.  and  W.  Va., 

Jersey,  basket  . 

Up-river,  basket  .  .  . 

Pine  Island,  carrier 
Pine  Island,  basket. 

State,  carrier  . 

Stale,  basket  . 

Grapes.  Up-river  Niagara  case 

Delaware,  case  .  75  @ 

Concord  &  Worden,  carrier.  60  @ 

Blk,  20-lb.  basket .  40  @ 

Blk.,  8-ll>.  basket .  16  @ 

Blk.,  4-lb.  basket .  7  @ 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  L.  I.,  barrel . 1. 

State,  180-lbs  . 1 

Jersev,  barrel  . 1 

Sweet  Potatoes,  S'n  yellow,  bbl.l 

Jersey,  basket  . 

Jersey,  culls,  basket . 

Brussels  Sprouts,  quart . 

Beets,  barrel  . 1 

Carrots,  barrel  .  . . 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  100. 

Cucumbers,  nearby,  barrel.. 

State  &  Western,  basket . . . 

Cucumber  Pickles,  bushel.... 

Corn,  nearby,  100 . 

Celery,  Michigan,  dozen . 

Jersey,  dozen  . 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  barrel....  1 
Eggplants,  Jersey,  barrel....! 

I, i  111a  Beans,  bag  . 

Lettuce,  Western  New  York 

2  dozen  box  . 

Onions,  Connecticut  &  Eastern 

white,  barrel  . 2 

Conn.  &  E’n,  red . 1 

Conn.  &  E'n,  yellow . 1 

State  &  W'n,  white,  crate.  . 

Orange  Co.,  red . 

Orange  Co.,  yellow  . 1 

Peppers,  red,  barrel . 1 

Green,  barrel  . 

Pumpkins,  barrel  . 

Parsley,  .100  bunches . 

String  beans,  Jersey,  bag. 

Western  N.  Y.,  basket. 

Squash,  marrow,  barrel... 

Hubbard . 1 

Turnips.  Rutabaga,  Can,  bbl..l 

Jersey,  barrel  . 

Tomatoes,  nearby,  box . 

Slate,  bush  el -basket  . 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Receipts  large  but  Jewish  demands 
heavy  this  week. 

Spring  chickens  .  — 

Fowls .  — 

Roosters .  — 

Turkeys .  14 

Spring  ducks,  lb .  13 

Ducks,  pair  .  50 

Geese,  pair  .  90 

Pigeons .  20 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  old  .  11 

Spring.'  fancy  .  22 

Spring  chickens,  fancy .  19 

Fair  to  good  .  14 


,00 

50 

50 

60 

,00 

50 

50 

40 

65 

75 

60 

40 

Hi 


60 

50 

50 

00 

75 

40 

5 

00 

00 

50 

.50 

75 

,00 

75 

15 

10 

.00 

.00 

35 

25 

.50 

50 

.50 

75 

75 

.00 

.00 

60 

50 

75 

35 

25 

50 

.00 

.00 

50 

75 

75 


@2.00 
@1.00 
(a  1 .00 
@1.25 
(a  2.00 
fa  1.25 
@2.50 
@  1 .00 
@  90 

90 
65 
45 
1.8 
8 


@1.75 
@1.75 
@1.75 
@1.25 
(a  1 .00 
@  50 

@  1 .50 
@1.25 
@4.00 
@4.50 
@1.25 
@5.00 
@1.50 
@  40 
@  35 
@2.50 
@1.50 
@1.00 

@1.00 

@3.50 
@2.25 
@2.50 
@1.00 
fa  1.50 
fa  1 .50 
fa  1 .50 
@  90 

@  75 

@1.00 
@  85 
@  75 
@1.00 
@1.25 
@1.12 
@  75 

@1.25 
@1.00 


@ 

fa 

Or 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@1, 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


verj 

14 

14 

10 


14 

80 

50 


14 


Fowls.  .  .  .' .  12%  @ 


21 
18 
14  V, 
13% 
20 
.00 
.00 


85 

80 

25 

50 

00 

25 

25 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  advanced  to 
$1.61  per  40  quart  can,  effective  October  1, 
netting  3%  cents  per  quart  to  26-eent  zone 
shippers  who  have  no  extra  station  charges. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  finest  .  —  @  26 

Extras  .  25  @  25% 

Seconds  and  firsts .  21  fa  24% 

Lower  grades  .  19  @  20 

Storage  .  21  @  25  . 

State  Dairy,  best .  —  @  24 

Under  grades  .  18  fa  23 

Imitation  Creamery  .  19  @  22 

Factory  .  16  @  19 

Renovated  .  13  @  22 

Packing  Stock  .  13  @  18 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy .  —  @  13 

Fair  to  good .  12  @  12% 

Lower  grades  .  10  @  11% 

Skims  .  3  @  8 

EGGS. 

Selected,  white,  fancy .  30  @ 

White,  good  to  choice .  28  @ 

Mixed  colors,  extra .  26  @ 

Lower  grades  .  13  @ 

Storage  .  17  @ 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice,  bushel . 2.60 

Medium,  choice  . 1.35 

Pea,  choice  . 1.35 

Red  kidney,  choice . 2.80 

Yellow  Eve,  choice . 1.60 

Black  Turtle  Soup . 2.95  @3.00 

HOPS. 

Trime  to  choice,  new .  22 

Common  to  fair .  18 

German  crop,  1906 .  38 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Evap..  State,  new .  5  %  @  — 

Chops.  1905,  per  100  lbs... 1.80  @2.25 

Cores  and  skins.  100  lbs.  ...2.00  @2.25 

Cherries,  1906,  lb .  18  @  — 

Huckleberries,  1905  15  @  16 

Raspberries,  1905  .  30  @  — 

Blackberries,  1906  .  12  @  13 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Top  quotations  for  choicest  fruit  only. 


Ducks,  Spring  .  13  @ 

Geese .  18  @ 

Squabs,  best  . 3.50  @4. 

Lower  grades  . 1.50  @3. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 3.50  @5. 

Bulls.’ . 2.50  @2. 

Cows . 1.20  @3. 

Calves . 5.50  @9. 

Sheep . 3.50  @5. 

Lambs . ’. . 6.50  @8. 

Hogs. . 7.00  @7. 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  for  ton  lots;  smaller  quantities 
proportionately  higher.  The  decided  advance 
in  nitrate  of  soda  is  due  in  part  to  the 
earthquake  in  Chili  and  the  export  duty 
placed  on  this  substance  by  the  Chilean 
government  as  a  revenue  measure,  and  also 
to  the  increased  demand,  owing  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  nitrate  of  soda  by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
•  ment  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives  in 
place  of  nitrate  of  potash.  Dealers  are  now 
paying  more  in  1,000  ton  lots  on  board  ship 
than  the  price  they  charged  a  year  ago  for 
single  tons  f.  0.  b.  New  York.  The  market 
is  very  unsettled,  and  changes  may  occur  at 
any  time. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  ton .  —  @55.00 

Muriate  of  potash,  2,016  lbs..  —  @41.85 

Sulphate  of  potash,  2,016  lbs.  —  @48.15 

Dried  blood  .  —  @50.00 

Kainit  .  —  @11.00 

Acid  phosphate  .  —  @11.00 

Basic  slag,  2,016  lbs .  —  @17.55 

Peruvian  guano,  Chincha .  —  @40.50 

Lobos  .  —  @30.00 

Ground  bone,  3  per  cent  am, ; 

54%  per  cent  bone  phos..  —  @26.50 


Louise  Bonne  . 1-25  @1.50 

Le  Conte  . 1.00  @2.00 

ICieffer  . 1.00  @2.50 

Plums,  Damson,  8-lb  bkt .  35  @  45 


r  NEW  YORK  \ 

Central; 

"  LINES  J 


“  America's  Greatest  Railroad  ” 

Operating  more  than  12,000  miles  of  Railway 
ea^t  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati 

COMPRISING  THE 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
Big  Four  Route 
Michigan  Central 
Boston  &  Albany 
Pittsburg  &  Lake  Erie 
Lake  Erie  &  Western 
Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern 
Lake  Erie,  Alliance,  &  Wheeling 
New  York  &  Ottawa 
and  Rutland  Railroads 

For  a  copy  of  "America’s  Winter  Resorts,” 
send  a  two-c.ent  stamp  to  George  H.  Daniels, 
Manager  General  Advertising  Department. 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 

C.  F.  DALY, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 

NEW  YORK. 


Baldwin  and 
Gale-Baldwin 

Get  Speed  and 
Right  Work 


Self 
Feed. 
Cut 
Any 

Length. 


Ensilage  Cutters. 

Machines  approach  perfection  in  both  cutting 
and  elevating.  Adjust  for  four  lengths  cut. 
Side  or  straight  away  delivery.  All  sizes  for 
all  powers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

The  Belcher  8  Taylor  A.  T.  Co., 

Box  76,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mac. 


Large  English  Berkshire  Pigs,  Scotch  Collie 
Female  Pups.B.  Rock  and  Buff  Orpington  Chickens. 
Stock  right  and  prices.  W.  A.  Bothers,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


CLOSING  OUT  SALE  OF 
“PEQUEA  FARM.” 

35  Head  Registered  Jersey  Cattle  35 

The  breeding  and  selection  of  18  years.  Deep  in  the 
Blood  of  Exile,  King,  and  St.  Lambert  Boy.  Eight 
G.  Daughters  of  Exile,  Two  Purebred  St.  Lam¬ 
berts,  tli rough  St.  Lambert  Rioter  King,  King’s 
Riotress  King  171189:  Butter  test,  22  lbs.  8  ozs.  in  7 
days.  One  G.  Daughter  of  Farforsliire  (Imp.),  and 
other  good  ones.  25  Barred  P.  Rock  Cockerels. 
Catalogue  ready  October  10,  1900. 

Sale  October  18,  1906,  at  12  o’clock  Sharp. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


AUCTION  SALE 

50  Head  of  Registered 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE, 

WEDNESDAY,  October  10th,  190C, 

ENTIRE  RIDGEFIELD  HERD,  OWNED  BY 

J.  T.  HOWELL  &  SON, 

Howells,  Orange  County,  New  York. 

Sale  catalogues  on  application. 


WANTED 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

F.  D,  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St.,  N,  Y. 

P|  CA0C  send  atrial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
iLLnOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1828.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

WM.  H  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
OUR  SPECIALTIES : 


Game, 

■  Poultry 

Mushrooms, 

Furs. 

1  Calves 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

|  Hot  House  Lambs,! 

Fancy  Eggs. 

MICHIGAN  FARMS.— Good  improved  farm,  pro - 
‘T1duetive  soil,  sellingcheap,  splendid  climate.  Write 
for  list”  M.”  C.  B.  BENHAM,  Hastings,  Mich. 


State 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 


WANTCn_A  nlan  1x5  work  on  dairy  farm. 
flHIl  I  LU  wages  expected.  Address, 

P.  L.  MILLER,  Box  413,  St.  Petersbi 

WANTFIl  a  situation  as  farm  Manager  or  Super- 
YVnll  I  LU  intendent,  by  an  experienced  farmer. 
Don’t  drink,  use  tobacco  or  swear.  Address,  stating 
wages  paid,  and  what  you  expect,  P.  O.  Box  100, 
Bear  Lake.  Warren  County,  Penn. 

■Ml  A  M  OR  wanted  to  travel,  distribute 
samples  and  employ  agents.  $18 
\A/nM  A  N  a  week,  expenses  advanced.  Lo- 
W  1*1  /A  IH  cal  manager  and  canvassers  also. 

ZIKGLKR  CO.,  270  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Very  Low  Colonist  Rates  via 
Nickel  Plate  Road. 

$42.50  Buffalo  to  Pacific 
Coast  Points. 

Corresponding'  rates  to  all  points  in  the 
far  West,  daily  until  October  31st.  Choice 
of  routes  beyond  Chicago.  Tickets  good 
in  tourist  sleepers.  For  full  particulars, 
write  R.  E.  PAYNE,  General  Agent,  291 
Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  call  on 
A.  W.  ECCLESTONE,  D.  P.  A.,  385  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


The  La  Fayette  Stock  Farm, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 

Largest  Importers  and  breeders  of  German  Coach,  Perclieron 
and  Belgian  Stallions  in  America  in  1900.  Have  Imported  double 
the  number  of  any  other  Importer  and  handle  nothing  but  the 
best  young,  sound  stallions  and  can  suit  any  buyer  in  horse  and 
price.  Always  have  from  100  to  300  on  hand.  Give  long  time  to 
responsible  buyers  and  horses  guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory  or 
returned.  Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

J,  CROUCH  &  SON,  LaFa-ette,  Indiana. 


LOW 

ONE  WAY  RATES 


VIA 


UNION  PACIFIC 

and  Connections 

EVERY  DAY 

TO  OCT.  31,  1906. 


FROM  CHICAGO 


FROM  ST.  LOUIS 


$33.01 

$33.0( 

™  to  San  Francisco,  Los 

I  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and 

*  many  other  California 

points. 

|  to  Everett,  Fairhaven, 

P  Whatcom,  Vancouver 

and  Victoria. 

S30.00 

$30.00 

$33. 0( 

|  to  Portland,  Astoria, 

P  Tacoma  and  Seattle. 

$30.00 

$33.0( 

1  to  Ashland,  Roseburg, 

P  Eugene,  Albany  and 

Salem,  including  So.  Pac. 
branch  lines  in  Oregon. 

$30.00 

$30.51 

|  to  Spokane  and  inter- 

P  mediate  O.R.&N.  points; 

to  Wenatchee  and  inter¬ 
mediate  points. 

$27.50 

$30.01 

«  to  Butte,  Anaconda, 

J  Helena,  and  all  inter¬ 

mediate  main  line  points. 

$26.00 

$30.01 

w  to  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake 

1  City,  and  intermediate 

main  line  points. 

$26.00 

For  full  information  inquire  of 

E.  L.  LOMAX,  C.  P.  A., 

Omaha,  Neb. 
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PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

On  October  1  a  number  of  good-sized  finan¬ 
cial  plums  were  distributed.  The  Harriman 
railroad  Interests  alone  paid  over  $15."00,on0 
in  dividends.  Among  industrial  stock  divi¬ 
dends  the  following  were  in  the  lead  :  U.  8. 
Steel,  $5,083,025 :  Union  Typewriter,  $3,300,- 
000;  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  $1,750,000;  Amer¬ 
ican  Tobacco,  $1,180,000;  u.  8.  Leather, 
$034,235  :  Swift  &  Co..  $875,000.  Railroad 
earnings  in  this  country  for  the  six  months 
ending  July  31  amounted  to  $262,275,487, 
which  was  $46,648,116  in  excess  of  1005. 

Apples  have  sold  at  low  prices  here  during 
the  past  week.  I  heard  of  one  sale  of  choice 
Fall  Pippins  on  the  dock  at  $1.75.  The 
trade  has  been  scary  about  getting  over¬ 
stocked  with  Fall  fruit,  and  the  main  object 
seemed  to  be  to  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  hot  weather  of  the  previous  week  liaa 
considerable  to  do  with  this,  as  ripe  apples 
went  down  rapidly.  Apple  buyers  In  the  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  are  busy,  and  all  sorts  of 
prices  from  50  cents  to  $2  or  more  are  re¬ 
ported  for  good  fruit.  I  have  heard  of  one 
concern  that  lias  set  50  cents  as  the  limit 
at  present,  and  they,  claim  to  be  getting  all 
they  want.  The  seller  does  nothing  but 
pick  the  fruit.  A  favorite  and  quite  effective 
method  of  trade  rivalry  in  buying  is  to  go 
into  a  section,  buy  a  few  fancy  lots  at  a 
high  price  and  move  on  to  another  place. 
The  news  goes  around  that  so  and  so  got 
$2  or  $2.50,  and  t he  next  buyer  who  comes 
along  finds  that  those  with  only  ordinary 
fruit  have  their  ideas  up  so  high  that  he 
cannot  touch  them.  The  farmers  are  the 
ones  who  suffer  from  this  form  of  crop  skim¬ 
ming,  as  some  growers  refuse  offers  that 
they  really  ought  to  accept. 

Egos  have  advanced  one  to  two  cents,  and 
fancy  and  extra  firsts  are  scarce  enough  to 
create  considerable  interest  in  storage  stock. 
A  number  of  complaints  are  received  here 
every  month  regarding  people  who  have 
secured  shipments  of  eggs  on  their  promise 
to  pay  several  cents  per  dozen  above  the 
market  price.  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  put  down 
as  a  slippery  character  any  man  who  makes 
such  promises,  simply  because  he  cannot 
carry  them  out,  or  if  he  does  in  one  case  as 
a  bait  he  will  beat  the  same  person  or  some 
one  else  out  of  more  than  enough  to  make 
up  for  it.  A  common  plan  is  to  write  a 
plausible  letter  saying  that  he  has  just  seen 
a  shipment  of  your  eggs  and  can  sell  them 
to  much  better  advantage  than  the  man  who 
is  now  receiving  them.  There  are  a  few  hon¬ 
est  men  who  get  new  business  in  this  way, 
but  the  proportion  is  so  small  that  they  must 
suffer  tlie  penalty  of  being  classed  with 
rogues.  Several  of  these  complaints  that 
I  have  looked  up  have  been  about  men  who 
were  found  running  cheap  stores  in  the  poor¬ 
est  parts  of  thg  city ;  others  commission  mer¬ 
chants  with  the  lowest  grade  of  East  Side 
trade.  Can  such  people  pay  more  for  eggs 
than  dealers  who  are  handling  hundreds  of 
cases  to  their  one  and  in  touch  with  the  high¬ 
est  grade  element  of  the  trade?  Often  these 
rascals  refuse  to  pay  their  accounts,  and 
there  is  no  redress,  as  they  are  judgment 
proof,  and  if  their  mail  is  stopped  on  a 
fraud  order  from  the  post  office,  they  can 
get  up  a  new  business  name  in  two  minutes. 

Where  do  the  quotations  on  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  .  printed  in  daily  and  weekly  papers 
come  from?  What  do  they  mean  and  are 
they  to  be  depended  on  ?  Who  decides  that 
eggs  shall  be  quoted  30  cents;  butter  25; 
potatoes,  $1.75,  etc.? 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  various 
inquiries.  A  quotation  should  be  the  price 
record  of  a  sale  or  the  average  of  several 
sales.  Quotations  are  of  two  general 
classes,  those  given  out  by  the  ((notations 
committees  of  produce  and  mercantile  ex¬ 
changes,  and  those  got  up  as  a  result  of 
personal  investigation  in  the  various  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade.  The  exchanges  handle  such 
staples  as  grain,  butter,  cheese  and  eggs. 
Their  members  are  buyers  and  sellers  who 
by  coming  together  in  this  way  can  get  ail 
available  crop  and  trade  statistics  and  do 
business  at  a  saving  of  time.  Their  price 
committee  meets  daily  and  decides  what  quo¬ 
tations  shall  be  given  out. 

In  New  York  and  most  largo  towns  where 
farm  produce  is  handled  in  quantity  there 
are  concerns  that  publish  a  daily  price  cur¬ 
rent  or  trade  statement.  They  get  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  exchanges,  and  have  men  going 
about:  watching  sales,  asking  questions  and 
learning  all  possible  regarding  prices.  From 
these  various  sources  the  price  current  is 
made  up.  Some  daily  newspapers  make  a 
feature  of  market  reports,  and  have  one  or 
more  reporters  getting  all  they  can  to  sup¬ 
plement  this  stock  report  and  give  it  indi¬ 
viduality.  There  are  several  strictly  com¬ 
mercial  daily  papers  with  a  corps  of  report¬ 
ers  covering  the  produce  trade.  'The  weekly 
papers  have  the  option  of  printing  the  lat¬ 
est  figures  obtainable  before  going  to  press, 
or  modifying  these  with  an  average  for  the 
week  in  cases  where  this  would  appear  better 
and  show  the  tone  of  the  market.  Some 
weeklies  merely  reprint  the  regular  trade  re¬ 
ports,  and  others  supplement  or  revise  these 
as  the  result  of  work  by  their  own  report¬ 
ers.  Now  and  then  a  man  familiar  with 
market  matters  syndicates  himself,  that  is, 
gets  up  a  report  slightly  varied  in  style  for 
several  papers.  The  general  plan  followed 
by  The  It.  N.-Y'.  is  given  at  the  head  of  the 
quotations  column.  Everything  printed  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  hearing  on  this  subject  is  care¬ 
fully  looked  over,  and  a  trip  is  made  through 
the  market  sections  by  the  writer  every  busi¬ 
ness  dav,  usually  in  the  morning,  sometimes 
long  before  daylight,  depending  on  the  season. 
The  aim  is  to  make  the  report  as  nearly 
possible  a  correct  account  of  representative 
sales. 

There  has  been  for  some  time  a  contro¬ 
versy  with  regard  to  the  figures  given  out 
by  the  Mercantile  Exchange  of  this  city,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  butter,  and  one  concern  at  pres¬ 
ent  has  a  suit  for  $60,000  against  the  ex¬ 
change,  claiming  this  amount  of  damage  on 
account  of  misquotations  of  the  price  of  but¬ 
ter.  it  is  alleged  that  the  plaintiff  was  reg¬ 
ularly  unable  to  buy  extras  at  the  figure 
quoted  by  the  exchange  on  that  grade,  yet 
this  figure  being  taken  as  accurate  by  his 
customers  he  was  unable  to  sell  at  a  profit 
after  paying  the  premium  necessary  to  get 
the  butter.  For  some  time  The  It.  N.-Y. 
has  quoted  extras  a  little  above  the  ex¬ 
change  figure,  believing  after  Investigation 
that  this  is  necessary  to  represent  the  actual 
state  of  trade.  What  is  the  use  of  quoting 
extras  at  24%  when  not  100  tubs  of  high 
scoring  extras  could  be  had  in  the  city  under 
2o  or  251/2? 

As  to  the  correctness  of  quotations  on 
fruits  and  vegetables,  etc.,  very  much  depends 
0IJ  dMgence  and  ability  to  pick  up  facts 

the  men  who  get  the  data.  As  in  most 
other  th'ngs  the  harder  a  man  works  the 
more  valuable  will  be  the  results  of  his  work. 

W.  W.  H. 


AWFUL  SUFFERING 

From  Dreadful  l’ains  From  Wound  on  Foot 
— System  All  ltun  Down— Miraculous 
Cure  by  Cutieura. 

“Words  cannot  speak  highly  enough  for 
the  Cutieura  Remedies.  I  am  now  sev¬ 
enty-two  years  of  age.  My  system  had 
been  all  run  down.  My  blood  was  so  bad 
that  blood  poisoning  had  set  in.  I  had 
several  doctors  attending  me,  so  finally  I 
went  to  the  hospital,  where  I  was  laid 
up  for  two  months.  My  foot  and  ankle 
were  almost  beyond  recognition.  Dark 
blood  flowed  out  of  wounds  in  many 
places  and  I  was  so  disheartened  that  I 
thought  surely  my  last  chance  was  slowly 
leaving  me.  As  the  foot  did  not  improve 
you  can  readily  imagine  how  I  felt.  I  was 
simply  disgusted  and  tired  of  life.  I  stood 
this  pain,  which  was  dreadful,  for  six 
months,  and  during  this  time  I  was  not 
able  to  wear  a  shoe  and  not  able  to  work. 
Some  one  spoke  to  me  about  Cutieura. 
The  consequences  were  I  bought  a  set  of 
the  Cutieura  Remedies  of  one  of  my 
friends,  who  was  a  druggist,  and  the  praise 
that  I  gave  after  the  second  application  is 
beyond  description ;  it  seemed  a  miracle, 
for  the  Cutieura  Remedies  took  effect  im¬ 
mediately  I  washed  the  foot  with  the 
Cutieura  Soap  before  applying  the  Oint¬ 
ment,  and  I  took  the  Resolvent  at  the 
same  time.  After  two  weeks’  treatment 
my  foot  was  healed  completely.  People 
who  had  seen  mv  foot  during  my  illness 
and  who  have  seen  it  since  the  cure  can 
hardly  believe  their  own  eves.  Robert 
Scboenhaucr,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  21, 
1905.” 


Caldwell  Tanks 

of  Galvanized  Steel  are  used 
everywhere.  Sizes  tip  to  1200 
gallons  can  be  shipped  Ret  up 
at  small  cost  for  freight.  These 
tanks  are  strong,  tight  and 
durable.  Tost  less  than  wood 
tanks.  Ask  for  illustrated 
catalogue  and  dellveredprices 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

CS)  Towers 
Wind  Mills, rumps,  Gas  Engines. 


WILDER'S 


7  Self-Adjusting 
Steel  Latch 

STANCHION— a  firm,  safe, 

simple  stanchion;  fastens 
easily  and  holds  stock  se¬ 
curely,  Gives  cattle  the 
greatest  possible  comfort 
and  freedom  standing  or 
lying  down.  Can  be  open¬ 
ed  and  closed  without  re¬ 
moving  gloves  or  mittens. 
It’s  made  of  hard  wood, 
has  no  cold  iron  to  chill 
animals  in  frosty  weather. 
A  stanchion  that  combines 
comfort,  cleanliness  and 
utility  with  durability, 
strength  and  economy. 
Strong  enough  for  dehorn¬ 
ing  cattle.  A  most  satis¬ 
factory  equipment  for  any 
stable.  Send  for  our  free 
catalogue  and  prices. 

Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co. 
Box  33,  Monroe,  Mich, 


STANCHION 


LEFFEL 

Steam 
Engines 

their  many  sizes  and 
styles  have  long  been 
recognized  as  the  best 
farm  powers.  No  other 
form  of  power  equals 
steam.  No  other  steam 
engine  compares  with 
the  Leffel  in  efficiency,  de¬ 
pendableness  and  adapta¬ 
bility.  Horizontal.  Upright, 
Portable,  etc.  Get  free 
book  and  investigate  before  buyifig. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  «.  CO., 

Box  191,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating*  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Orack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 


PAID  FOR  ITSELF  IN  30  DAYS 

“Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  14,  1906. 

**  About  three  years  ago  I  was  selling  my  milk  at  2  1-2  cents  per  quart  to  a 
creamery,  but  I  thought  that  I  could  do  better  by  selling  the  cream  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  skimmilk  on  the  farm  for  feeding  pigs  and  calves.  I  set  the  milk  in 
coolers  and  skimmed  with  dippers.  The  best  I  could  do  was  about  20  quarts 
of  cream  per  day  from  20  cows.  I  sold  the  cream  for  12  1-2  cents  per  quart. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  get  a  No.  6  U.  S.  Separator  and  try  it. 

By  keeping  an  accurate  record  I  found  that  with  the  U.  S.  I  was  get¬ 
ting  about  40  quarts  of  cream  per  day  from  20  cows,  a  difference  of  $2.50  in 
favor  of  the 

O  R.  E  A  M 

•  9.  SEPARATOR 

making  a  gain  of  $75.00  in  30  days.  Then  I  value  the  skimmilk  at 
33  1-3  cents  per  hundred  quarts  for  feeding  purposes  on  the  farm,  amounting 
to  $15.00  for  30  days  at  150  quarts  per  day.  As  the  total  amount  gained 
by  the  U.  S.  paid  for  it  in  30  days,  I  will  say  that  it  is  the  best  invest¬ 
ment  I  ever  made. 

If  those  who  may  read  my  experience  with  the  U.  S.  Separator  have  any 
questions  to  ask  or  want  any  information  other  than  what  I  have  given,  if  they 
will  write  me,  I  will  answer  and  do  it  with  pleasure. 

R.  A.  Shufelt,  R.  F.  D.  No*  1.” 

If  you  are  keeping  cows  for  profit,  a  United  States  Separator  will  help 
you  “do  better”,  --as  it  has  Mr.  Shufelt  and  many  thousands  of  others. 
He  has  told  you  how.  Let  us  tell  you  why.  Mr.  Shufelt’s  experience 
proves  it  is  at  least  worth  your  investigation.  A  letter,  or  just  a  postal  card 
with  your  address  on  it,  and  "“Send  n^w  illustrated  catalogue  No.  G159,” 
is  sufficient.  Will  you  write  us? 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 

Eighteen  distributing  warehouses  centrally  located  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  449 


DEHORNING  STOPS  LOSS 


Cat  t  la  with  horns  aro  dangerous  and 
a  constant  menace  to  persons  and 
other  cattle.  Dehorn  them  quickly 
and  with  slight  pain  with  a 

Keystone  Dehorner 

All  over  in  2  minutes.  Not  a  harsh 
method.  Leaves  a  clear,  clean  cut. 
Cows  give  more  milk;  steers  make 
better  beef.  Send  for  free  booklet. 

M.  T.  Phillips,  Box  18,  Pomeroy,  Pa, 


fofitable  Poritry  Raising 


la  m»d«  e.Bjr  if  jouubb  the  new  1906-Pattern 

Standard  CYPHERS  Incubator 

guaranteed  to  hatoh  more  and  healthier  chi  oka  than  any 
other.  90  Day»  Trial.  Poultry  Guide  (228  page«)  Free 
If  you  mention  thla  journal  and  give  addresses  of  two 
neighbor*  Interested  in  poultry.  Write  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 
Booton,  Chicago,  Now  York,  Kansas  City  or  San  Franqlieoa 

MORE  Jfjo^wan^our^oMcken^cT^rofitilbl^^^^the^l 

mm  PlentJ  of  out  green  bone— it's  a  oheap  feed— 

bHlIlKFN  makes  lots  of  eggs — fine,  fat  birds. 

Grind  it  In  this  Standard  Bonr,  ' 

M  fll  M  ET  V  Cutter  and  feed  It  fresh  for 

IIVI  U  II  L  I  best  results.  This  |8.80  Cut- ( 
ter  lust  what  you  want  for  the( 
farm.  Write  today  for/ree  trial  plan  and  prices  of  other 
sires— all  made  and  guaranteed  by  a  responsible  ooncerr 

Standard  Bone  Cutter  Co.,  Milford,  Maas, 


SlSobde!£  woodlands  farm 

Largest  Utility  Poultry  Plant  in  America. 

If  you  wish  to  head  your  breeding  (sen  with  one  of 
the  cocks  that  headed  our  choice  breeding  pens  this 
year,  here  is  a  chance  to  do  so,-  a  chance  to  produce 
pullets  that  will  lay  200  eggs.  Wo  are  doing  it, 
and  will  give  others  a  chance  to  do  the  same.  Even 
with  our  36,800  square  feet  of  floor  space  wo  shall  find 
it  impossible  to  house  the  thousands  of  pullets  we 
havo  in  our  colony  houses,  and  will  be  compelled  to 
sell  3,000  hens  and  pullets,  100  cocks  and  400  cockerels. 


PRICES. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Hens  .  . 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 
S.  C.  White  Iveghorn  Cocks  .  . 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 


$1 .50  to 
112.50  to 
S3.00  to 
!  13.00  to 


3.00 
5.00 
5.0, > 
$10.00 


1(11 


Plymouth  Rocks.  All  these  birds  are  from  our  gre; 
laying  strains.  A  few  extra  choice  selected  cocl 
erels  and  pullets,  from  ancestors  with  ni 
usual  trap-nest  record,  $10.00  to  $25.00  eacl 


••WILLIAMS”  Write  for  special  offer  to  introduce  onr 


PUMP 

“No  Trlx” 


patented  pumps.  A  Wooden 
Plimpniadoof  Iron.  Guaranteed, 
repairs  done  quickly  above  ground. 


••Williams”  Pump  Co.,  409 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


UTILITY! 

Laying  ability  flrst.standard  require¬ 
ments  second.  LARGEST  POULTRY 
PLANT  IN  AMERICA.  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Free  Booklet. 

WOODLANDS  FARM,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 


Poultry  Supplies 

We  keep  everything 

in  the  Poultry  Line 
—Fencing,  Feed,  In¬ 
cubators,  Live  Stock, 
Brooders— anything— 
it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send 
you  our  Illustrated  Catalog  it’s  free. 
Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
Dept.  HG,  26-28  Vesey  St,,  New  York. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Cockerels  and 
Pullets,  five  months  old,  $1.00  each.  Catalogue  free. 
C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


EDWARD  8.  NOONAN, 

Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Poultry.  Prices  reasonable. 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM  TeWo'S?' 

W .  Plymouth  Bocks  and  \V.  Holland  Turkey  s. 


pOK  SALE — High  bred  White  Wyandotte  Pullets, 
Cockerels,  Hens  and  <  'ocks  at  honest  prices.  Also 
Pekin  Ducks.  E.  F.  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60p.  book,  10c. 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box 8,  Telford, Pa. 


WOODLANDS  FARM, 

Lee  T.  Hallock,  Prop.,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 


THEY  LAST  FOREVER 

STANDARD 

STEEL  FENCE  POSTS, 

Are  to  be  Driven 

ONK-THIRD  CHKAPKR 
THAN  WOOD  POSTS. 

Can  be  used  with  plain,  barb  or 
woven  wire  fencing.  Posts  maile 
for  all  requirements.  Over  75,000 
sold.  T  wenty  miles  of  fencing 
erected  on  one  estate.  Writer  for 
circulars, price  list  aud  reference  to 

J.  H.  DOWNS. 

235  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Factory  near  Pittsburg. 


COD  C  A  I  C— A  few  choice  April  hatched  White 
run  OHLL  Wyandotte  pullets  and  cockerels. 
A  good  time  to  purchase  before  laying,  and  cold 
weather  begin.  MARY  H.  SPINK,  Rodman,  N.  Y. 


DCF  111  minify  Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  Fall 
■  klVin  UUUIVbJ  show  birds  from  yards  contain¬ 
ing  First  Prize  pair  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  1905,  also 
many  other  winners.  Let  us  know  your  wants,  $1.00 
to  $3.00  each.  WALTER  McEWAN,  Lauder¬ 
dale  Farm,  Loudonville,  Albany  Co.,  N.  V. 


Registered  Anpora  Goats,  Rambouillet  sheep, 
Holstein  catt  le.  J.  E.YanUelder,  itammondsport.N.Y. 


C  AI  P-I  OX  HOUNDS,  COON  AND 
oriLL,  rabbit  DOGS,  all  ages.  Send 
stamp.  Address.  PAXTON  YARNELL,  Shreve,  O. 


Cox  Hounds- Pedigreed  trained  Hounds  and  Pups. 
“■  Reliable  Trained  Coon  Hounds.  Rabbit  and  Wolf 
Hounds.  Squirrel  Dogs.  D.  Hopkins,  Imboden,  Ark. 


A  Safe,  Strong  mm* 
Company,  Paying 

As  evidence  that  this  is  in  every 
particular  one  of  the  strongest  aud  most  conserva¬ 
tive  Savings  Institutions  in  the  country,  we  would 
like  to  send  you  our  thirteen  years’  record,  together 
with  a  long  list  of  voluntary  testimonials,  from 
patrons  in  all  walks  of  life, 
some,  without  doubt,  in  your 
own  immediate  locality. 
Assets,  $1,750,000. 

Established  13  Years. 

Banking  Dept.  Supervision. 

Earnings  paid  from  day  re¬ 
ceived  to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited 
aud  promptly  answered. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

5  Tiipes  Bldg.,  Broadway,  New  York. 


FENCE 


Strongest 

Made—^^ 


Made  of  High  Carbon  coiled  wire.  We 
have  no  agent*.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  price,  on  30  days  free  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  aud  poultry 
fence.  It’sfree.  Buy  direct.  Write  today 


COILED  SPRINC  FENCE  CO. 

Box  263,  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA 


SPORTING  AND  PET  DOGS, 

Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  Pigeons, 
Ferrets  and  Rabbits.  Eight 
cents  for  fifty,  page  illustrated 
catalogue. 

C.  G.  LLOYDT, 
Dept.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 


FFQQFTQ  Raised  in  small  lots  are  strong  and 
rCnlllalv  healthy.  Warranted  good  rat  and 
rabbit  hunters.  Descriptive  circular  and  price  list 
free.  Shady  Lawn  Ferret  Farm,  New  London,  Ohio. 


15,000  FERRETS, 

illustrated  ferret  book  published.  48  pages 
of  practical  experience  from  a  life  study 
of  these  useful  little  animals,  telling  how 
to  successfully  breed  and  work  ferrets,  how  ferrets 
clear  buildings  of  rats,  drive  rabbits  from  burrows. 
Price  list  free.  Samuel  fak.nswokth,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


ASTHMA  Cured 


SCMFFMANN’S  ASTHMA  CURE 

Instantly  relieves  tbe  roost  violent  attsrk  and  insure,  com¬ 
fortable  sleep.  80  W A 11IM;  for  BESELT8.  Being  used  by 
Inhalation,  its  action  is  immediate,  direct  and  Certain, 
and  a  cure  is  the  result  In  all  curable  case..  A  single  trial 
convinces  the  most  skeptical.  Price,  50c.  and  $1.00  of  any 
druggist,  or  by  mail.  Samples  Free  for  stamp. 

DR.  R.  SCHIFFMANN,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Live  StockandDairy 


COSGROVE'S  POULTRY  ACCOUNT 
FOR  AUGUST. 

August  is  a  trying  month  on  fowls; 
they  cannot  take  off  their  coat  and  vest 
as  we  can,  but  must  endure  and  suffer. 
The  absolute  necessity  of  shade  can  be 
easily  seen.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  fork 
over  or  spade  up  a  piece  of  ground  some¬ 
where  in  the  shade  and  moisten  it  with  a 
sprinkling  pot.  The  fowls  eagerly  use  it 
for  a  wallowing  place;  it  cools  them  off, 
and  they  much  prefer  it  to  a  dry  dust 
bath,  especially  in  hot  weather.  I  “got 
on  to”  this  by  observing  that  after  every 
shower,  when  the  ground  had  partly  dried, 
nearly  all  the  fowls  would  go  to  wallow¬ 
ing  in  the  damp  earth. 

The  first  week  of  this  month  8G1  eggs 
were  laid ;  the  price  is  slowly  rising  and 
has  reached  27  cents  now ;  it  will  probably 
be  30  cents  by  the  last  of  this  month. 

August  14,  746  eggs  received  this  week, 
a  drop  of  115  from  last  week,  but  still 
over  100  a  day.  A  hen’s  brain  case  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  small,  but  she  sometimes  uses 
what  brains  she  has  to  good  advantage, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  truly  said  of 
some  humans.  Here  is  a  case;  the  iron 
pot  used  to  stir  the  soft  feed  in,  stands 
on  a  flat  stone,  and  is  raised  from  the 
ground  to  a  convenient  height.  By  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  stone  a  hen  could  reach  her 
head  over  the  edge  of  the  pot  and  eat 
when  the  pot  is  nearly  full,  if  it  were  not 
that  the  pot  flares  outwardly  so  much  that 
she  could  not  stay  on  the  stone.  But  one 
of  my  hens  found  out  that  by  squeezing 
between  my  leg  and  the  pot,  as  I  stand 
mixing  the  mash,  she  could  remain  on  the 
stone  and  reach  the  feed.  So  now  every 
day  that  hen  comes  when  she  sees  me 
shoveling  over  the  feed,  and  squeezes  in, 
using  my  leg  as  a  brace  to  hold  her  on  the 
stone  while  she  helps  herself  to  the  feed 
It  pleased  me  so  much  to  see  her  good 
judgment  in  the  matter  that  1  hold  her  on 
every  day,  and  let  have  all  she  wants. 

August  21 ;  679  eggs  laid  this  week,  and 
the  price  is  now  29  cents  per  dozen,  which 
partly  offsets  the  decrease  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  I  must  sell  off  a  lot  of  my' old  hens 
soon,  but  when  I  look  them  over  their 
heads  are  so  red.  so  much  like  laying  hens, 
that  I  find  it  difficult  to  select  non-layers. 
Of  course  one  dislikes  to  send  off  hens 
that  he  knows  are  laying  and  making  him 
a  profit  every  day,  and  so  he  selects  those 
with  shrunken  combs  and  those  that  are 
beginning  to  moult  as  the  ones  to  get  rid 
of.  But  there  is  another  way  to  look  at 
it;  those  with  shrunken  combs  that  have 
nearly  completed  moulting  and  those  that 
have  begun  to  moult  will  be  the  ones  that 
will  be  laying  in  November  and  December, 
when  eggs  are  40  to  45  cents  per  dozen. 
All  the  same,  I  usually  try  to  pick  out 
those  that  are  not  laying  to  ship  to  mar¬ 
ket;  then  in  November  am  sorry  I  did. 

August  28 ;  662  eggs  laid  this  week,  and 
317  in  the  last  three  days  of  the  month, 
making  a  total  for  August  of  3,265.  All 
the  young  chicks  are  growing  finely,  espe¬ 
cially  those  extra  nice  Wyandottes  men¬ 
tioned  last  month.  These  weigh  now  6J/4 
to  6J/2  pounds  each,  and  are  good  for  nine 
pounders  at  maturity  I  should  judge.  I 
have  not  exhibited  at  any  poultry  show  in 
30  years,  but  am  tempted  to  send  some  of 
these  and  “try  my  luck.”  I  have  been 
trying  to  poison  a  fox,  but  find  it  a  diffi¬ 
cult  job.  On  a  hill  not  over  400  feet  from 
my  house  he  killed  a  hen  and  ate  her  head 
off;  I  went  up  there  to  dig  some  potatoes 
and  probably  scared  him  away.  I  did  not 
see  him,  but  found  the  hen  still  warm  and 
limp.  I  cut  slits  in  the  skin  all  around 
her  body  and  put  strychnine  in  out  of 
sight,  but  the  fox  would  not  eat  the  hen. 

I  left  her  there  for  a  week,  and  then  dug 
a  hole  and  buried  her.  The  next  day  he 
had  her  dug  up  and  carried  off,  and  has 
since  dug  up  two  hens  that  died  and  were 
buried  up  there.  These  two  I  put  half  a 


teaspoonful  of  strychnine  down  their 
throats  and  buried  them,  thinking  he  might 
eat  the  heads.  He  dug  them  up,  bit  off 
the  heads  and  left  them  and  carried  off 
the  body.  Both  hens  had  the  poison  in 
their  bodies  too,  but  I  think  the  fox  knows 
the  taste  of  it,  and  spits  out  any  morsel 
that  has  any  of  it  on.  I  once  buried  some 
rotten  eggs,  which  were  soon  dug  up.  I 
buried  more  in  the  same  place  and  set 
three  steel  traps  around  the  place,  cover¬ 
ing  them  completely  with  the  earth,  chain 
and  all,  so  no  sign  of  a  trap  was  visible. 
They  remained  there  two  or  three  weeks 
and  not  a  thing  was  disturbed.  Then  I 
gave  it  up,  took  up'  the  traps  and  the  next 
morning  the  eggs  were  all  dug  out  and 
eaten.  I  think  the  fox  visited  that  place 
every  night  for  the  whole  three  weeks, 
smelt  the  iron,  and  was  too  cunning  to  dig 
while  the  traps  were  there.  I  am  begin¬ 
ning  to  think  it  is  not  an  easy  job  to  poi¬ 
son  one  either.  Dogs  do  not  keep  them 
away,  for  my  next  neighbor  has  a  large 
dog,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  saw  a  fox  in 
his  yard  not  50  feet  from  the  house.  If 
any  of  The  R.  N.-Y,  readers  know  how 
to  get  rid  of  foxes  I  would  like  the  infor¬ 
mation. 

Receipts  and  disbursements  for  the 
month  have  been  as  follows : 

Received  for  eggs  to  set .  $5.00 

v  “  market  eggs .  76.50 

“  “  broilers  .  22.00 

“  “  fowls  .  3.66 

$108.15 

Paid  for  grain .  52.30 

Balance  to  credit  side .  $55.76 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


THE  L ANCWORTHY  SPAVIN  CURE 

\TRADEj 
MARK 


THE  CURE  THAT  CURES 

Don’t  throw  your  money  a  wav  trying  fake  rem¬ 
edies;  Send  TWO  DOLLARS  to  LEWIS  BROS..  JORDAN, 
N.y.  and  get  a  jar  of  LANGWORTHV SPAVIN  CURE,  the 
Cure  that  CURES  SPAVIN,  RINGBONE,  SPLINT,  CURB, 
SPEED  CRACKS,  etc.  Then  you  too  will  laugh 
Guaranteed  to  CURE  or  money  refunded. 


S3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse' 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN* 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.  461  Fifth  Ave.  Pittsburg,  Pft 


BUILDING  MATERIAL 

for  houses,  barns  and  farm 
buildings  of  every  description. 

Stands  greater 
weight,  and  is 
cheaper  than 
brick,  stone  or 
cement.  Send 
for  estimates. 
Samples  sent 
free.  Freight 
prepaid. 

Sold  only  in 
car-loads. 

Write 

H.  B.  Camp  Co. 

Bessemer  Bldg. 
PITTSBURG,  PEKN 


No.  2  Multi- 
l>le  Conduit. 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

aLd  send  4  Buggy  Wheels,  Steel  Tire  on  . 

With  Rubber  Tires,  $1  8.50.  I  mfg.  wheels  %  to  4  in. 
tread.  Top  Buggies,  $28-75:  Harness  $4.25-  Write  tor 
catalog.  Learn  how  to  buy  direct.  Repair  Wheels  $3.75. 
Wagon  Umbrella  FRES,W.R.BOOB,  Cincinnati.  O. 


THE  ONLY 

ALL  STEEL 

STANCHION 

Write  for  Prices. 

ROCHESTER  FARM  SUPPLY  CO., 
3  to  9  Frank  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deaL”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


CALFETTE  MILKING  MACHINE. 

Hand  or  power.  Construction  simple.  Price  low. 
Milks  quick.  Strips  dry.  Easily  cleaned.  Operated 
by  anyone.  Get  particulars.  Address 

F.  A.  CONVERSE,  Sales  Mgr., 

800  Prospect  Ave.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Clean  Skimming 
Means  Good  Living 

The  hog  trough  is  no  place  to  put 
butter. 

Wide  awake  farmers  want  the 
cream  separator  that  skims  the  clean¬ 
est.  It  means  more  profit— better 
living.  That  separator  is  the  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubular — the  separator  that’s 
different. 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubulars  have 
twice  the  skimming  force  of  any  other  1 


separators— skim  twice  as  clean. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Thomas,  instructor  in 
dairying  at  the  agricultural  college  of 
one  of  the  greateft  states  in  the  Union, 
says:  “I  have  just  completed  a  test  of 
your  separator.  The  skimmingis  the 
closest  I  have  ever  seen— lust  a  trace 
of  fat.  I  believe  the  loss  to  be  no  great-  , 
er  than  one  thousandth  of  one  per  1 
cent.” 

That  is  one  reason  why  you  should 
insist  upon  having  the  Tubular.  Tub¬ 
ulars  are  different,  in  every  way,  from 
other  separators,  and  every  difference  I 
is  to  your  advantage.  Write  for  cat¬ 
alog  S-  153  and  valuable  free  book. 
‘‘Business  Dairying.” 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.; 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


DANA_  LABEL 

Stamped  with  your 
/  name  or  address,  also 
numbers.  The  best 
mark  for  all  live  stock 
to  save  loss  or  confusion. 
Sample.  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 
H.  DANA,  74  Main  St.. 
West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


“SAVE-THE-H8RSE”  SPAVIN  CURE 

)  Trade  Mark  cures  these 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wlnd- 
pufT,  Shoe  Boll,  injured  Tendons^ 
and  all  Lameness.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual. 

^1®  a  bottle,  with  written  binding 
w  "i  guarantee  or  contract.  Sena  _ 

J  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  Spapii.  RieGBoec.CuBS.  Tnowiewe 

from  business  men  and  trainers  —  -  — — *  —  — . 

on  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Troy.'^r. 


WARREN’S 

IWALRUS 

■roofing 

Tough  and  tight  as  a  walrus 
hide,  and  just  as  pliable  and 
1  .  ,  „  lasting.  Summer  sun.  winter 

ice,  wen’t  affect  it.  It  can’t  rust  and  won’t 
crack.  Anybody  can  lay  it.  Send  for  sample. 

DVarrenChernM^1^Co^J6Batte^UiewYork 


The  Edgewater  Herd, 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Holstein  cattle  of  the  purest  breeding,  Chester 
White,  Poland  China,  Berkshire,  Essex,  and  Duroc 
Jersey  Ked  Swine  of  all  ages  A  Splendid  bred  lot 
of  Young  Stock  on  Hand  for  Sale,  also  Choice  Grade 
Dairy  Cows.  Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 
Address  W.  It.  SELLECK,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  on 
anything  needed  in  Holsteln-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co..  N.Y. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 

Special  October  Sale. 

More  and  “better  cattle  are  offered,  at  lower  prices 
than  was  ever  even  attempted  before. 

Special  offerings:  sons  and  daughers  of  Aaggie 
Cornucopia  Pauline  Count  and  Mercedes  .Tulip’s 
Pietertje  Paul;  two  greatest  hulls  iu  the  world. 

Registered  cows,  bulls,  heifers,  calves;  all  at  25# 
and  50#  off  from  regular  price,  during  October  only. 

Do  not  miss  this  sale.  Special  information  and 
illustrated  catalogues  sent  free  on  application. 
HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Dept.  D,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

pay  freight  on  all  car  load  lots  East  of  the 
Mississippi  River  during  this  sale  only. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  postal  card  for  64-page  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

P.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRI E-SIANS. 
are  bred  for  largo  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
>ind  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  COKTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


COD  Oil  C-One  November  and  two  March 
run  OALX  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES. 

Breeding  best;  prices  cheapest. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  New  York. 


Resist'd  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire.  U amp- 
shire  and  South  Down  sheep! 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pips;  Scotch 
ColUe  Dcgs  and  a  variety  of 
Poultry.  Come  see  my 
stock  and  make  your  own 
selections.  Send  2c.  stamp 
Fancy  of  Knrcka  180891  for  Jfew  Catalogue. 
EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  AVON. 

I  have  a  very  fine  hunch  of  calves,  male  and  female, 
sired  from  imported  dam  and  sire,  others  from 
American  bred  dams  and  imported  sires.  Bulls  one 
to  two  years  old,  American  and  imported  bred,  and 
females  of  all  ages. 

W.  JP.  SCHANCK,  Avon,  New  York. 


RISSA’S  CZAR, 

Queen’s  Czar,  65573,  Sweepstakes,  N.  Y.  State  Fair 
and  many  other  shows.  Dam,  Brownells  Rlssa,  100107. 
Best-dairy  cow  in  Madison  Co.,  1903.  My  herd  is  full 
of  the  “Rissa”  blood  and  I  can  no  longer  use  the 
"Czar."  He  is  worth  $200  but  I  will  divide  his  value 
and  take  $100,  or  send  him  to  the  butcher.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  yearling  son  of  Rissa’s  Czar,  $50;  a  young  bull  calf 
at  $25.  J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm,  (the  home 
of  the  "Rissas”),  Hamilton.  New  York. 


ANGUS  CATTLE, thebesl 

Must  sell  15  choice  BULLS  quick  to  make  room. 
Write  for  bargains. 

MYER  &  SON,  BridgeviUe,  Delaware. 


PRIMROSE  STOCK  FAR SKSSSf, 'Sm 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

Hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
Meadow  Brook  Stock  Farm.  Rochester.  Mich. 


Gtl 


JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  FAST 
It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A,  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  hunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

O.  I.  SWINE,  all  ages,  at  reasonable  prices. 
VAN  DOREN  BROS.,  Lysander,  Onon.  Co.;  N.  Y. 

Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires 

ARE  BRED  RIGHT;  GROWN  RIGHT,  AND  SOLD  RIGHT. 

Choice  Breeding  Stock  of  the  most  popular  imported 
and  American  bred  strains.  Would  be  pleased  to 
describe  them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites.’ 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 
in  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Large  Eng.  Berkshires 

Imported  and  Domestic  Strains.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Jersey  Cattle,  Berkshire  Hogs, 
t,  fchode  Island  Reds. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  905  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 


COTTAGE  GROVE  STOCK  FARM 

*\a?  sale  Jersey  Bulls  from  one  to  nine  months 
old,  St  Lambert  Strains,  Oxford  Down  Sheep,  Poland 
China  Swine.  S.  E.  GILLETT,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


REG.  0.  I.  C.  PIGS  AND  GILTS, 

Shropshire  Yearling  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs.  Can 
please  the  hardest  to  please. 

CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


Two  April  boars,  registered,  $15 
each.  Your  money  back  if  not 
satisfactory.  Also  fall  pigs. 
CROSS-ROAD  FARM,  Plattsburgh,  New  York. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  you  desire  the  best  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  wjth  an  order 

E.  H.  KNAPP  It  SON,  -  FAB1US,  N.Y., 


1906. 
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MORE  ABOUT  POLLED  DURHAMS. 

Polled  Durhams  are  distinctively  an 
American  breed  of  cattle.  There  are  two 
sorts  of  Polled  Durhams,  known  as  Single 
Standards  and  Double  Standards.  The 
Single  Standards  arc  the  result  of  cross¬ 
ing  pure  Short-horn  bulls  on  the  native 
mulley  cows,  and  recrossing  their  hornless 
progeny  .with  pure  Short-horns  until  at 
the  present  time  Single  Standard  Polled 
Durhams  are  practically  pure  Short¬ 
horns,  having  but  a  trace  of  native  blood. 
Of  course  such  animals  cannot  be  record¬ 
ed  in  the  American  Short-horn  Herd 
Book,  but  only  in  the  American  Polled 
Durham  Herd  Book,  hence  the  name  Sin¬ 
gle  Standard.  *  The  Double  Standard 
rolled  Durhams,  on  the  contrary,  are 
eligible  to  record  in  both  Herd  Books. 
They  arc  the  result  of  breeding  pure 
Short-horns  that  were  hornless ;  “sports” 
in  the  vernacular.  In  1888  Captain  W.  S. 
Miller,  of  Elmore,  O.,  purchased  from  the 
McNair  estate,  of  Minneapolis,  twin  polled 
heifers,  Nellie  Gwynne  and  Mollie 
Gwynne,  calves  of  the  cow  Oakwood 
Gwynne  4th,  and  also  a  polled  bull  calf 
King  of  Kine  out  of  the  same  cow.  Oak- 
wood  Gwynne  4th  herself  had  very  light, 
loose  horns  or  “scurs.”  Captain  Miller, 
using  these  cattle  as  a  foundation,  was 
very  successful  in  establishing  a  herd  of 
hornless  Short-horn  cattle  with  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  transmit  polled  characteristics. 
About  90  per  cent  of  the  Double  Standard 
Polled  Durhams  on  record  trace  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Miller’s  herd,  although  a  few  other 
"sports”  have  left  their  mark. 

In  1889  the  American  Polled  Durham 
Breeders’  Association  was  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  recording  the  pedigrees  of 
polled  cattle  having  the  characteristics 
and  a  certain  per  cent  of  pure  Short-horn 
blood.  The  percentage  of  such  blood 
necessary  has  been  increased  from  time 
to  time  until  now  no  animal  is  eligible  to 
record  unless  both  parents  are  already  re¬ 
corded  in  the  American  Polled  Durham 
Herd  Book,  or  one  parent  recorded  there¬ 
in  and  the  other  parent  recorded  in  the 
Short-horn  Herd,  Book.  The  latter  part 
of  this  rule  leaves  the  door  open  for  the 
introduction  of  fresh  Short-horn  blood, 
obviating  the  necessity  of  inbreeding  to 
an  injurious  extent.  Polled  Durhams 
being  essentially  Short-horns  have  the 
characteristic  Short-horn  colors  and  con¬ 
formation.  Their  heads  should  be  per¬ 
fectly  smooth,  without  a  trace  of  horn  or 
scur,  and  should  be  gently  rounding  at 
the  crown — not  pointed,  as  in  the  Red 
Polls  and  Angus  cattle.  As  milkers  they 
vary  as  do  the  Short-horns,  but  in  the 
Middle  West  more  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  development  of  the  beef-pro¬ 
ducing  than  of  the  milk-producing  qual¬ 
ities.  However,  some  Polled  Durham 
cows  are  extraordinary  milkers.  Every 
one,  whether  breeder,  feeder  or  dairyman, 
now  recognizes  the  advantage  of  hornless 
animals  and  the  humane  w^iy  is  the  best 
for  obtaining  such  results.  Breed  off, 
not  saw  off  the  horns.  The  prepotency, 
or  the  ability  to  beget-  hornless  calves 
from  horned  cows,  varies  with  individual 
bulls.  Some  bulls  have  a  record  of  95 
per  cent  of  polled  calves,  others  less  than 
50  per  cent.  I  am  speaking  now  of  bulls 
bred,  as  most  of  the  best  ones  are,  “pretty 
close  to  horns.” 

That  Polled  Durhams  are  growing 
more  into  popular  favor  each  year  is 
proved  in  at  least  two  ways.  First,  from 
1889  to  1900  something  less  than  thirteen 
hundred  pedigrees  were  recorded  in  the 
American  Polled  Durham  Herd  Book, 
while  from  1900  to  the  present  time,  1906, 
nearly  ten  thousand  pedigrees  have  been 
accepted.  Second,  the  extraordinary  de¬ 
mand  for  young  bulls,  especially  in  the. 
West  and  Southwest.  Breeders  find  it 
difficult  to  supply  the  demand;  in  fact, 
most  bulls  are  sold  before  they  are 
weaned.  The  one  and  two-year-old  rings 
for  Polled  Durham  bulls  are  scantily 
filled  at  the  State  Fairs,  and  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
because  the  owners  are  using  their  young 
bulls,  they  cannot  spare  them  away  from 
the  farm.  Everything  that  can  be  said  of 


the  undoubted  superiority  of  the  Short¬ 
horn  as  the  “general  purpose”  or  “farm¬ 
er’s  cow”  applies  equally  to  the  Polled 
Durham,  but  the  latter  has  the  advantage 
in  the  absence  of  the  useless  and  dan¬ 
gerous  horns.  _________  breeder. 

PRICES  FOR  PURE  MILK. 

While  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  advocating  pure  milk  for  city 
sales,  would  it  not  also  be  wise  to  urge 
that  milk  be  sold  for  what  it  is?  Pure 
milk  may  mean  that  it  contains  2  x/2  per 
cent  of  butter  fat,  or  it  may  mean  five  per 
cent  or  higher.  I  have  seen  the  former 
condition  occasionally,  and  have  recently 
visited  several  dairies  where  the  latter 
figure  represented  the  average  for  the  en¬ 
tire  month  of  June,  a  month  when  tests 
are  supposed  to  be  at  their  lowest.  There 
can  be  small  justice  in  compelling  the 
man  with  the  five-per-cent  milk  to  sell  on 
the  same  terms  and  in  even  competition 
with  the  man  who  sells  milk  containing 
only  half  as  much  nutriment.  Should  the 
dealer  take  80  pounds  of  the  five-per-cent 
milk  and  add  20  pounds  of  skim-milk  he 
would  have  a  compound  testing  one-third 
higher  than  the  required  legal  test  in  New 
York  State,  but  he  would  be  liable  to 
prosecution,  fine,  perhaps  imprisonment, 
and  to  a  revocation  of  his  license.  The 
dealer  who  might  have  milk  that  tests 
three  per  cent  as  he  receives  it  from  the 
producer  can  put  his  product  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  sell  it  at  the  same  price  as  that 
at  which  five-per-cent  milk  is  sold.  It  is 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  dealer  that  a  more 
equitable  adjustment  is  demanded.  The 
trouble  is  that  those  farmers  who  have 
high-testing  herds  arc  hit  and  hurt  by 
this  unjust  condition.  Another  class  that 
is  injured  is  the  one  that  has  been  advo¬ 
cating  the  breeding  of  higher  testing  Hol- 
steins.  Those  who  have  been  striving  to 
bring  Holsteins  up  to  a  four  per  cent  test 
have  had  their  labor  for  their  pains.  Still 
another  class  to  suffer  is  the  consumer. 
If  the  lowest  test  is  to  sell  as  well  as  the 
highest,  the  purchaser  will  get  the  lowest 
just  as  fast  as  the  producer  can  get  his 
herd  in  shape  for  it.  This  condition  will 
be  detrimental  in  the  end  for  both  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer.  The  only  logical 
solution  of  the  present  untoward  condi¬ 
tion  is  to  require  all  sales  to  be  made  for 
what  they  are.  If  a  man  is  selling  high- 
grade  milk  it  should  be  so  understood;  if 
lower  grade,  let  that  fact  be  known.  Some 
oranges  sell  at  15  cents  a  dozen,  others  at 
60,  because  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
fruit.  There  isn’t  that  difference  in 
grades  of  milk,  but  there  is  a  difference. 

New  York  City  and  neighboring  cities 
are  supplied  with  milk  not  only  from  New 
York  State,  but  largely  from  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  and  to  some  extent  from 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  The  four 
States  other  than  New  York  have  no  such 
law  as  the  one  referred  to.  Dealers  there 
are  at  liberty  to  add  skim-milk  until  the 
test  reaches  three  per  cent.  They  can  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  their  patrons  more  for  high- 
testing  milk,  and  when  there  is  sufficient 
competition  they  do  it.  This  places  New 
York  farmers  at  a  disadvantage,  and,  ap¬ 
parently,  can  only  be  overcome  by  the 
plan  mentioned.  If  a  man  has  four-per¬ 
cent  milk  let  it  be  known  by  the  con¬ 
sumer,  and  if  the  test  be  higher  or  lower 
let  the  precise  facts  be  known,  h.  h.  l. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 


GomhauWs 


Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 


Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 


As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1  50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  HTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Wllliams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0, 


Blood  Flour 


Shadeless  pastures  and  swarms  of 
pestering  flies  make  life  a  burden  and 
growth  impossible  for  young  calves. 


The  Right  Remedy 

Calves  should  be  kept  in  cool,  dark  stables  during 
the  day,  and  in  luxuriant  pastures  during  the  night. 
Through  this  trying  period  they  should  be  fed 
Swift’s  Soluble  Blood  Flour  (Protein  87%).  Costs 
less  than  a  cent  per  day.  Write  for  literature. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Animal  Food  Department,  Desk  3 
Union  Stock  Yards  CHICAGO 
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Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  inches.  8TKEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  KIT 
OLD  GEARS.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  C0„  Box  17.  HAVANA,  ILL. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  Saves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 


STEEL  WHEELS  VEWk 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  IVIetal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


TRADE  IN  YOUR 
INFERIOR  SEPARATORS 


Many  users  who  would  like  to  change  their  inferior 
machines  of  various  kinds  for  a  new 

BE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

do  not  understand  that  while  such  second-hand  machines 
have  no  salable  value  the  De  Laval  Company  makes  very 
fair  “trade”  allowances  for  them,  just  to  get  them  out  of 
the  way  and  through  this  illustration  of  the  difference 
between  good  and  poor  separators  stop  the  sale  of  others 
like  them  in  the  neighborhood.  Nobody  is  defrauded  by 
their  re-sale  as  they  are  simply  “scrapped”  at  their  real 
value. 

Then  there  are  thousands  of  DE  LAVAL  users  who 
should  know  that  they  may  exchange  their  out-of-date 
machines  of  ten  to  twenty  years  ago  for  the  very  much 
improved  and  larger  capacity  ones  of  to-day.  These  old 
machines  are  rehnished  and  sold  over  again  to  those  who 
d  n’t  think  they  can  afford  the  price  of  new  ones. 

Write  in  a  description  of  your  old  machine— name, 
size,  serial  number,  and  date  purchased — or  else  see  the 
nearest  DE  LAVAL  agent  about  it. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.. 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA.' 

Q  &  1 1  Dhumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


109-113  YOUVILLE  SQ. 
MONTREAL. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET,  75  &  7tOUONTC)TREET 

NEW  YORK. 


14-16  PRINCFSS  STREET, 
WINNIPEG. 
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BUY  PAINT  FROM 
THE  FACTORY 

The  store  is  nearer  your  house, 
but  I  am  nearer  to  you.  I  am  a 
manufacturer  and  deal  direct  with 
the  consumer,  not  through  a  whole 
chain  of  middlemen,  each  going  into 
your  pocket  for  his  share  of  profit. 

I  make  only  pure  paint— best 
White  Lead  and  Zinc  ground  in  re¬ 
fined  Linseed  Oil — and 
save  you  1-3  on  every  gallon. 

Ingersoll  paints  have  been  in 
use  64  years,  and  are  endorsed 
by  the  Grange. 

SAMPLE  CARDS  TREE  also  my 
book,.  "All  About  Paint  and 
Painting,"  which  tells  you  a  low 
facts  that  may  surprise  you. 

0.  W.  INGERSOLL 
240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS 


5a 


Can  Make  $15  to  $20  a  Week 

by  getting  orders  for  our  Famous 

_  Teas,  Coffees,  Extracts,  Spices,  and 

akmg  Powder.  The  supplying  of  GRANGES  (a 
specialty).  For  particulars,  address 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

K— 33  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cutaway  Tools  for  Large  Hay  Crops, 

UlCLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

BUSH  AND  BOG  PLOW 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.'widc,  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  land 
true,  moves  l.SOO  tons  of 
earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 


DOUBLE  ACTION  JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 


V  NO  MOREEN3— # 
SuSEFORjfcf^= 


<  PLOWS 


■  -SEND  FOR 
CIRCULARSTOTHE  z!ZL 

*  CUTAWAY  =g 
HARROW  C0.q 

HIGGANUM  C0NN< 
U.  s.  a.  < 


No  More  Hand  Pumping 


No  coal.  No  steam.  No  oil.  No  packlng”or  labor, 

No  Cost  for  Motive  Power 

NIAGARA  AUTOMATIC  PUMl* 

(Hydraulic  Ham) 

works  night  and  day  on  any  brook, 
creek,  rlverorrunning  water. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Gov¬ 
ernments,  railroads  and 
public  institutions,  farmers, 
owners  of  factories,  country 
homes  and  mines.  Write  to-) 
day  for  free  booklet. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co. 

140  NASSAU  STREEET,  NEW  YORK. 


.ny  brook,  | 

wm 


i 


Factory;  Chester,  Pa. 


&isi^ 


Buys  Our  Warranted 

3%  H.P.  Gasoline  Engine 


CrediFTs| 

Good 


Write  for  Book 
and  Special 
Ofier 


horse  power  gasoline 
engine  which  wo  ship 
everywhere,  (luaranlevd  to  dovclop 

3V£  horse  power  and  to  work  right  in  any  climate.  No 
engine  urns  loss  fuel;  bolter  than  many  engines  costing 
nearly  twice  ns  much.  Wo  sell  on  credit  no  matter  whore 
you  live  and  will  make  you  a  special  time  offer.  Write  ns 
for  catalogue  and  wo  will  toll  you  how  wo  make  lowest 
price  in  America  on  Engines. 

CALDWELL-HALLOWELL  CO. 

311  THIRD  STREET  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Steam  Engines 

3  to  25  Horse  Power,  mounted  or 
stationary.  Also  1, 2,  and  3-IIorse 
Tread  Powers,  2  to  8-Horse  Sweep 
Powers,  Separators,  Corn- 
Shellers,  Feed  Grinders,  Fod¬ 
der  Cutters, Wood  Saws,  Cul¬ 
tivators,  Land  Rollers,  Corn 
Planters,  Potato  Planters. 
THE  MESSI.NGEB  HFG.  CO.,  Tatamj,  Pa. 


Montgomery  Ward  <$>  Co.’s 

NO.  15  Nowkeady  FREE 


Nearly  1300  large  1 
all  Catalogue  records  f 


c^.  ,  thousands  of  pictures,  127,000  articles.  The  biggest  bargain  book  ever  printed.  Beats 
**  antity,  quality  and  low  prices.  Full  of  many  things  you  want  that  you  cannot  buy  near 
home  and  multitudes  o  ‘  .gs  of  better  quality  and  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  catalogue  or  store  offers  you. 

V3 


Send  for  Your  FREE  Copy  Today. 

#50.00  a  yettf  £  ,  least,  is  easily  saved  by  every  one  using  this  No.  75  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  Catalogue  lo 
order  goods  from.  M  ^  write  us  of  saving  hundreds  by  being  our  regular  customers.  It  pa.ys  oth<  rs,  it  will  pay  yon. 
We  are  the  originate 3  ^  the  Catalogue  business.  We  have  been  square  with  our  millions  of  customers  for  35  years — we 
will  be  square  with  you. 

Valuable 
Premiums 
Free 

In  this  new  No.  75 
Montgomery  Ward  & 

Co.  Catalogue  is  an  en¬ 
tire  section  devoted  to 
ournewFreePrem- 
ium  Plan,  which  il¬ 
lustrates  and  describes 
all  the  many  valuable 
articles  we  give  free  to 
our  customers,  includ¬ 
ing  Pianos,  Buggies, 

Sewing  Machines, 

Watches,  Jewelry,  Dia¬ 
monds,  Morris  Chair, 

Couches,  Chairs,  Sad¬ 
dles,  Books,  Shoes,  Cai*- 
pets,  Curtains,  Tools, 

Scales,  Harness,  Stoves, 

Lamps,  Violins,  Gui¬ 
tar,  Music  Boxes, 

Sporting  Goods,  Cloth¬ 
ing,  Furniture,  Dinner 
Sets,  and  very  many 
other  choice  articles,  ail 
given  to  our  patrons. 

It  is  worth  your  while 
to  get  this  big  No.  75 
Montgomery  Ward  & 

Co.  Catalogue  for 
1906-7  just  to  see  this 
wonderful  Premium 
List  of  things  that 
await  your  selection  if 
you  become  our  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Send  your  name  and 
address  carefully  writ¬ 
ten  on  a  postal  card  or 
in  a  letter,  or  attached 
to  your  next  order,  or 
till  out  coupon  in 
the  picture ;  either  way 
that  is  easiest.  Just  say 
“Send  me  free  and  pre¬ 
paid  one  copy  of  your 
new  No.  75  Catalogue.” 

Do  this  before  you  for¬ 
get  it,  right  now.  We 
will  then  send  it  at 

once.  - . — —  .. — 

We  Make  No  Charge  For  This  Great  Catalogue 

We  even  prepay  the  postage.  Ordering  a  copy  of  this  large  Free  Book  puts  you  under  no  obligations  to  buy  anything 
of  us.  We  ask  you  to  send  for  it,  read  it,  look  at  the  pictures  and  prices,  and  then  when  you  find  out  how  much  money  it 
saves  you  you  will  be  glad  to  order  from  it,  for  it  means  a  saving  of  20  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  on  everything  you  wear, 
eat  or  use  in  any  way.  Remember  this  is  no  partial  list  or  imitation  of  the  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  Catalogue,  but  is  the 
genuine,  the  latest,  the  complete,  new,  large  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  Catalogue,  Number  75,  for  fall  of  1906  and  all  of 
1907,  full  of  the  very  latest  styles  and  newest  city  goods  of  every  kind  that  you  can  possibly  want  or  use.  DON’T  1)13- 
LAY — send  for  your  copy  today.  It  will  go  to  you  at  once,  by  return  mail  if  possible,  all  prepaid  and  absolutely  free 
of  all  cost. 


Montgomery  Ward  <$>  Co., 


Michigan  Avenue,  Madison 
and  Washington  Streets, 


Chicago 


YouWaotTbis  Tree  Book  I 

Of  course  you  need  a  telephone.  You  need  it 
for  business,  for  the  family,  in  sickness,  in  case 
of  fire,  or  in  danger  of  any  kind.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is — how  can  you  get  one  on  your  farm? 
This  little  book  which  we  send  free  the  same 
day  we  get  your  request  answers  the  question 
perfectly  and  tells  you  how  to  get  the  greatest 
convenience  of  the  twentieth  century  so  easily 
and  cheaply  that  it  becomes  a  positive  saving 
and  a  money-maker,  instead  of  an  expense.  It 
tells  all  about 

Stromber^  -  Carlson 
Telephones 

which  are  made  in  the  largest  independent  telephone 
plant  in  the  world.  These  are  the  best  instruments  for 
farmers’  lines,  because  they  have  been  constructed  by 
experts  for  this  particular  purpose.  They  are  described 
in  detail  in  the  booklet,  together  with  full  information 
on  the  organization  of  fanners’  lines,  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  built,  cost  of  material,  etc.  You  want 
this  book,  F  1  02'‘How  the  Telephone  Helps  the  Farmer.” 
Write  for  ii  today. 

Stromberji- Carlson 
Telephone  Company 

KOCHESTER.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


% 


A  complete  combi  nation  circular  and  drag 
saw  outfit,  mounted  with  our 
famous  5  H.  P. 

Abenaque 
Gasoline  Engine 

Most  convenient  and  prartieal  sawing  device; 

most  handy  end  dependable  engine.  Gives  no  trouble  In  starting  i  n  coldest  weather.  Knglne  o  n  be  used 
forany  other  work— easny  d<  tachde.  We  make  a  full  line  of  sawing  outfits,  gasoline  engines,  etc. 
Don't  buy  until  you  get  our  prices  and  guaranty.  Write  to  day  and  ask  for  catalog  O. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  WESTMINSTER  STATION,  VERMONT. 


A  Never  Failing  Wafer  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  Maybe  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  In  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  *'C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDEFt-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  Si.,  New  York,  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

40  Dearborn  8t.,  Chicago.  234  Craig  8t.,  West,  Montreal,  P.  O. 

40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St,,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 

Amargura  96,  Havana,  Cuba. 
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FIVE  HUNDRED  HENS  IN  ONE  HOUSE. 

Mapes  Plans  a  New  Experiment. 

The  idea  of  keeping  hens  in  one  big  flock  instead  of 
numerous  small  flocks  is  to  be  tested  the  coming  year. 
It  has  been  incubating  in  my  brain  so  long  that  unless 
something  be  done  besides  plan  and  talk,  it  is  likely  to 
meet  the  fate  of  the  many  incubator  chicks  that  “die  in 
the  shell.”  We  broke  ground  to-day  for  the  erection 
of  a  modern  hen  barn.  It  is  to  be  unlike  any  I  have 
ever  seen  or  heard  of  in  many  respects,  and  should  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  an  experiment.  If  it  proves 
to  be  a  failure  there  will  doubtless  be  many  ready  with 
their  usual  “I  told  you  so.”  If  a  success,  some  advance 
will  have  been  made  along  the  shadowy  paths  to 
knowledge  of  the  poultry  industry.  In  either  case 
readers  are  sure  to  be  interested  in  watching  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  idea,  as  well  as  in  the  outcome.  I 
sometimes  wonder  whether  the 
work  of  our  experiment  stations 
would  not  have  more  interest 
to  the  public  if  more  attention 
were  paid  to  keeping  the  pub¬ 
lic  informed  as  to  the  progress 
of  various  experiments,  instead 
of  reserving  the  whole  for  bul¬ 
letins  to  be  issued  at  the  close 
of  the  test. 

For  years  the  belief  has  been 
growing  with  me  that  a  multi¬ 
plication  of  small  flocks  of  hens 
for  the  production  of  eggs  in¬ 
volves  an  amount  of  labor  in 
their  daily  care,  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  smaller  flock.  The  pres¬ 
ent  venture  will  consist  of  a 
two-story  building  24  x  36  feet, 
into  which  500  hens  will  be 
placed,  and  handled  as  one 
flock.  Each  hen  will  have  the 
freedom  of  the  whole  building, 
except  a  small  space  at  the  door 
as  you  enter  on  the  lower  floor. 

This  will  be  used  as  a  feed 
room  and  be  partitioned  off 
from  the  hens’  apartment,  most¬ 
ly  with  wire  netting.  Cement 
or  wood  for  floor?  This  is  one 
of  the  first  questions  arising 
for  decision.  The  growing  pop¬ 
ularity  of  cement  floors  in  all 
such  buildings  caused  me  to 
hesitate.  For  reasons  which  will 
appear  further  on,  I  prefer  not 

to  have  the  floor  directly  on  the  ground,  but  prefer  an 
air-space  under  the  floor,  and  the  decision  is  in  favor 
of  a  board  floor.  The  sills  will  be  placed  on  a  stone 
foundation,  laid  without  mortar.  As  warmth  in  Win¬ 
ter  is  one  of  the  ends  sought  in  planning  this  structure, 
many  will  question  the  wisdom  of  this  arrangement. 

“Why  did  you  not  make  a  tight  foundation  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  cold  winds  from  circulating  under  the  house?” 

This  question  is  sure  to  be  asked  of  me  many  times. 
We  will  wait  and  see  whether  results  justify  my  choice. 
Without  going  into  that  question  at  the  present  time,  I 
will  simply  ask  what  is  the  difference  in  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  air  fanned  to  a  stiff  breeze,  and  the  same  air 
at  rest,  all  other  conditions  being  the  same? 

The  present  high  price  of  lumber  makes  it  necessary 
to  scan  the  lists  carefully  in  order  to  keep  the  cost 
within  bounds  of  prospective  profits.  After  a  somewhat 
careful  examination  of  the  subject,  spruce  flooring  was 
decided  on,  for  the  first  floor  at  least.  I  his  makes  a 
good  stiff  floor,  and  one  that  can  he  cleaned  often  with 


hoe  or  shovel  without  trouble  with  slivers  torn  off  with 
the  shovel.  In  our  market  the  matched  spruce,  one 
inch  thick  and  six  inches  wide,  costs  $32  per  1,000  feet. 
Similar  goods  made  from  southern  pine  can  be  bought 
for  $25,  but  it  is  of  the  poorest  quality,  and  I  deem 
the  spruce  worth  the  difference  in  cost.  The  cheaper 
goods  can  be  used  for  the  loft  floor,  and  possibly  for 
lining  on  inside  of  studding.  The  site  selected  is  a  dry 
knoll  50  feet  in  rear  of  cow-barn,  with  room  to  extend  to 
300  feet  in  length  if  ever  found  desirable.  It  has  a 
nearly  southern  exposure,  with  never-failing  spring 
water  at  the  foot  of  knoll  only  50  feet  from  front  of 
building.  Another  spring  on  higher  ground  near  by 
could  be  piped  by  gravity  to  the  first  floor. 

For  a  flock  of  500  hens  it  will  be  desirable  to  have 
room  for  storing  some  grain  and  other  things  within 
the  building,  where  it  will  be  handy  of  access,  and  out 
of  reach  of  the  hens.  Mv  first  thought  was  for  a 


I' RAINING  THE  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  LABOR’S  BATTLE.  Fig.  320. 


four-foot  alley  across  one  entire  end.  This  would  give 
room  for  feeding  troughs  for  dry  mash,  and  drinking 
troughs,  along  the  entire  length  of  the  alley,  or  24 
feet.  The  Deacon  suggested  instead  of  the  four-foot 
alley-way,  a  floor  space  S  x  12  feet  midway  of  one  end. 
This  will  give  the  same  floor  space,  in  much  more  con¬ 
venient  form  for  storing  or  mixing  feet.  It  also  gives 
32  running  feet  around  three  sides  of  this  enclosed 
space  for  feeding  and  drinking  troughs,  all  of  which 
can  be  kept  filled  from  the  feed-room,  without  enter¬ 
ing  the  liens’  apartment. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  amount  of  labor 
required  to  care  for  300  hens,  and  whether  or  not  a 
person  in  poor  health  can  perform  it.  It  is  believed 
that  in  this  style  of  building  all  the  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  regular  daily  care  of  500  hens  can  easily 
he  performed  by  a  school  boy  or  girl  out  of  school 
hours.  M_v  granddaughter.  Bessie,  who  lives  with  me, 
will  probably  undertake  to  give  a  practical  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  flu;  -ibovCi  after  the  plant  is 'got  into  working 


order.  She  is  soon  to  celebrate  her  thirteenth  birth¬ 
day.  Our  school  is  only  two  or  three  minutes’  walk 
from  our  home,  and  she  can  easily  get  a  few  minutes’ 
time  during  the  noon  hour.  The  rest  can  be  managed 
before  and  after  school  hours.  Such  a  practical  dem¬ 
onstration  will  be  more  valuable  than  volumes  of  theory. 

o.  w.  MAPES. 

DRY  CORNSTALKS  IN  SILO. 

We  have  a  reader  In  West  Virginia  who  for  some  reason 
does  not  want  (o  cut  the  green  forage  for  silage,  hut  thinks 
he  can  husk  about  the  first  of  October,  and  as  fast  as  the 
husking  is  done  in  the  field  haul  the  fodder  and  cut  it  into 
a  silo,  thus  making  a  respectable  forage.  So  far  as  our 
information  goes  this  has  never  proved  satisfactory,  although 
there  may  he  cases  where  it  would  pay  to  do  it.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  we  think  it  would  pay  better,  provided 
the  grain  is  wanted,  to  haul  the  fodder  under  shelter  some¬ 
where  and  cut  or  shred  it  dry  as  needed  by  the  cattle. 
What  is  your  opinion? 

The  great  value  of  silage  is 
its  succulence ;  that  is,  the  nat¬ 
ural  juices  of  the  plant  are  pre¬ 
served,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
solid  portion  kept  without  dam¬ 
age  from  mold  or  decay. 
Where  corn  has  once  thorough¬ 
ly  dried  out,  much  of  the  starch 
and  sugar  has  turned  to  woody 
fiber,  and  no  application  of 
water  will  ever  restore  them. 
If  put  in  the  silo  in  this  form 
it  will  firefang  and  be  of  little 
worth,  and  if  there  is  put  in 
sufficient  water  to  prevent  this 
(most  times  an  impracticable 
thing  to  do),  it  will  be  far  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  corn  shortly  after 
it  has  first  been  cut.  It  is  well, 
too,  to  remember  that  simply 
cutting  fodder  adds  nothing  to 
its  nutrition  any  more  than  it 
adds  to  the  nutrition  of  a  tough 
piece  of  steak  to  run  it  through 
a  meat  chopper.  To  be  sure, 
the  hash  is  more  palatable,  and 
requires  less  mastication,  conse¬ 
quently  it  is  better;  so  are  the 
cut  stalks  as  compared  with  the 
whole  ones,  but  they  are  not 
silage.  I  should  much  prefer 
to  put  the  stalks  in  a  rick  or 
shed,  and  then  cut  them  after 
the  weather  was  cold,  if  it  was 
not  convenient  to  get  power  to 
cut  at  intervals  as  they  were 
needed.  My  own  experience  of 
putting  dry  cut  or  shredded  stalks  in  large  quantities, 
even  in  a  shed,  has  not  been  very  satisfactory. 

1  imagine  the  questioner  wants  to  use  his  corn  for 
other  purposes  than  feeding  cows  from  the  silo,  but 
would  like  to  get  the  most  possible  out.  of  his  stalks. 
If  he  can,  as  intimated,  thoroughly  wet  these  stalks,  he 
can  husk  as  suggested  and  cut  the  stalks  into  the  silo, 
and  they  should  come  out  in  fair  condition,  but  they 
will  be  a  long  way  from  first-class  silage.  I  have,  in  a 
like  case,  followed  this  plan,  which  works  well;  in 
fact,  we  have  been  picking  corn  to-day.  That  is,  when 
we  do  not  want  the  corn  in  the  silo,  and  want  to  get 
the  most  out  of  the  stalks,  we  let  the  corn  stand  until 
the  ears  are  well  glazed.  Then  go  through  the  field 
and  pick  off  all  the  best  of  the  corn.  We  do  not  put 
this  in  heaps,  but  scatter  it  thinly  in  rows,  where  the 
wagons  or  harvester  will  not  drive  over  it.  Then  cut 
the  stalks  and  put  them  in  the  silo,  where  they  keep 
well  and  make  excellent  silage,  lacking,  of  course,  the 
full  cjtiotq  of  corn,  This  corn  will  not  be  injured  by 
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even  a  heavy  rain,  if  it  is  not  heaped.  After  it  lias 
cured  somewhat,  and  in  a  dry  time,  we  draw  it  to  the 
barn  and  spread  it  on  the. barn  floor,  or  put  it  in  the 
cribs,  placing  it  on  shelves  there;  as  it  were,  a  layer 
of  corn  a  foot  thick,  then  a  space  of,  say,  four  inches. 
In  this  way  we  have  sometimes  put  in  several  hundred 
bushels.  We  could  then  husk  it  at  our  leisure,  and  it 
comes  out  in  good  condition,  not  quite  as  hard  as  if 
dried  on  the  stalk,  but  free  from  mold,  and  perfectly 
satisfactory  for  feed.  I  would  advise  a  like  course  in 
this  case.  edw’d  van  alstyne. 

THE  DRAFT  OF  A  CULTIVATOR . 

Do  you  increase  the  draft  of  a  cultivator  when  you 
widen  it  without  increasing  the  number  of  teeth?  That  is, 
is  Hie  draft  greater  when  the  width  is  eight  feet  than  it 
is  if  the. width  is  five  feet,  both  having  the  same  number 
of  teeth?  INQUIRER. 

In  spading  it  requires  more  pressure  to  put  the  spade 
into  the  ground  the  first  time  than  it  does  afterward 
provided  a  thin  cut  is  made.  Whoever  has 
used  a  spade,  too,  knows  that,  in  soil  at  all 
hard,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  cut  a  thick  slice 
than  it  is  to  cut  a  thin  one.  So,  also,  in  plowing, 
the  draft  is  materially  heavier  when  striking  the 
first  furrow  through  the  field  than  it  is  afterward, 
unless  the  plow  is  made  to  “cut  and  cover.” 
The  reason  for  the  lessened  pressure  and  the  lessened 
draft,  in  the  cases  cited,  is,  of  course,  to  be  found  in 
the  opportunity  which  has  been  afforded  for  the  soil 
to  be  set  aside  without  compressing  it  to  any  notable 
extent,  there  having  been  provided  space  into  which 
the  earth  may  be  moved  without  disturbing  other  soil. 

In  the  case  of  the  cultivator  which  your  correspond¬ 
ent  names  the  draft  will  usually  increase  as  the  teeth 
arc  spread  farther  apart,  until  the  distance  between 
them  has  become  so  great  that  each  shovel  is  in  no 
way  moving  soil  at  the  edge  of  the  furrow  cut  by 
another  shovel ;  and  provided,  always,  that  the  depth 
of  cultivation  remains  the  same.  When  the  shovels 
of  a  cultivator  are  worked  pretty  close  together  so  that 
all  the  soil  is  moved  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  culti¬ 
vator  to  run  deeper  into  the  ground,  and  so  it  may 
occur  that,  because  of  the  greater  depth,  tlffi  cultivator 
with  the  teeth  set  close  may  have  an  equal  or  even 
heavier  draft  than  when  the  shovels  are  set  wider  apart. 

F.  H.  KING. 


ALFALFA  IN  AN  ORCHARD. 

Y'by  would  not  Alfalfa  be  a  good  crop  to  sow  In  an  apple 
or  pear  orchard  where  all  was  allowed  to  go  back  to  the 
ground,  or  in  other  words,  mow  it  two  or  three  times  a 
year  and  let  it  remain?  G.  J.  I. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1  he  chief  objection  to  Alfalfa  in  an  orchard  is  that 
the  Alfalfa  requires  a  large  amount  of  water,  and  in 
a  dry  season  would  be  likelyr  to  rob  the  trees.  We 
should  consider  it  a  great  mistake  to  sow  Alfalfa  in  a 
young  orchard,  even  if  the  crop  is  cut  regularly.  The 
trees  would  suffer.  In  an  older  orchard,  especially 
where  the  soil  was  naturally  moist,  we  would  sow 
Alfalfa  under  some  conditions.  We  saw  near  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y„  an  apple  orchard  about  15  years  old  with 
a  heavy  stand  of  Alfalfa.  The  trees  were  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  The  chief  objection  seemed  to  be  that  the 
Alfalfa  made  a  good  nesting  place  for  mice,  which 
gnawed  the  trees  somewhat.  In  this  case  two  cuttings 
of  Alfalfa  were  made  into  hay,  while  the  third  was 
cut  and  left  on  the  ground.  The  manure  made  from 
feeding  the  Alfalfa  was  hauled  back  and  spread  in  the 
orchard.  Handled  in  this  way  the  trees  had  made  a 
fine  growth,  while  the  Alfalfa  had  added  a  new  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  farm.  There  was  a  large  barn,  and  on 
seeing  it  we  supposed  it  was  like  others — an  abandoned 
barn  given  up  when  the  change  was  made  from  dairy¬ 
ing  to  fruit.  To  our  surprise  the  reverse  was  true, 
'fhe  great  crop  of  Alfalfa  growing  in  the  orchard  had 
made  it  necessary  to  build  the  barn  for  Winter  feeding 
of  stock ! 


MACHINE  FOR  UNLOADING  HAY. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  development  of  the 
gasoline  engine  have  been  surprised  to  see  how  its 
power  has  been  extended.  New  devices  and  appliances 
have  been  perfected,  so  that  the  engine  now  does  far 
more  than  pump  water  and  grind  feed.  By  means  of 
an  electric  apparatus  it  may  be  used  to  light  the  house 
or  store  up  power  to  be  carried  to  various  parts  of  the 
farm.  It  runs  the  sprayer,  drives  a  boat  on  the  lake  or 
river,  drives  the  milking  machine  and  numberless  other 
things. '  Its  growing  use  is  not  unlike  the  development 
of  the  human  hand.  At  first  it  may  be  able  to  do  only 
the  roughest  work,  such  as  hewing  and  lifting,  but 
by  training  and  practice  the  stiff  fingers  became  pliable 
and  the  joints  supple  until  the  range  of  hand  work  is 
multiplied  a  dozen  times.  The  latest  development  of 
farm  engine  power  is  the  machine  for  unloading  hay 
or  straw  shown  in  Fig.  321.  U.  J.  Nelson,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  has  used  this  machine  for  three  years  in  place 
of  a  horse  for  pulling  the  horse  fork.  By  means  of 
suitable  levers  and  windlass  this  machine  pulls  up  the 


fork,  dumps  the  load  and  pulls  the  fork  back — doing 
the  horse  work — the  power  being  given  by  a  stationary 
engine.  As  will  be  seen,  the  machine  is  composed  of 
two  rope  drums,  the  large  one  for  the  hoist,  and  the 
small  one  for  the  trip  and  return  of  fork  to  load.  These 
two  drums  are  carried  loosely  on  the  shafts,  and  using 
either  of  the  levers  causes  them  to  come  in  frictional 
contact  with  the  gears,  causing  them  to  rotate,  and 
wind  the  rope..  When  ready  to  hoist  place  foot  on 
large  drum  lever,  till  hay  is  elevated  to  desired  point, 
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then  take  foot  from  lever,  and  take  hold  of  hand  lever, 
pull  to  you  a  little  and  hay  is  immediately  dumped. 
Continue  to  hold  lever  in  same  position  and  fork  will 
return  to  load,  then  place  hand  lever  back  in  upright 
position.  The  drums  are  both  under  full  control.  Mr. 
Nelson  claims  that  this  machine  will  get  most  of  the 
load  off  before  the  horses  can  be  unhitched  from  the 
wagon.  The  machine  can  be  used  indoors  or  out — 
wherever  it  can  be  connected  with  a  power — an  engine 
of  three  to  five  horse  power  being  required. 

STUDYING  THE  PLANT  FOOD  QUESTION. 

What  books  could  I  got  that  would  give  me  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  amount  of  lime,  potash,  etc.,  used  by 
different  crops  in  growing?  I  would  like  to  farm  my 
place  as  closely  as  possible,  and  as  manure  is  a  scarce 
article,  commercial  fertilizers  will  have  to  be  used.  I 
would  like  a  book  giving  the  chemical  composition  of  each 
crop  so  that  I  will  be  able  to  tell  which  crop  would  be 
best  to  plow  under  as  food  for  a  crop  the  following  year. 
This  idea  of  trying  to  farm  by  the  old  process  is  like  find¬ 
ing  a  keyhole  in  the  dark,  mostly  guess  work.  I  want  to 
know  what  I  am  doing  and  why  I  am  doing  it.  J.  a. 

Waukesha,  Wis. 

We  would  write  to  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry  at  your  State 
Experiment  Station  (Madison),  and  ask  for  suitable 


NEW  HYBRID  BEAR,  REDUCED  IN  SIZE.  Fig.  322. 

See  It ural isms,  I’age  T(!2. 

bulletins.  Also  write  to  the  directors  of  the  following 
Stations  for  similar  bulletms:  Massachusetts  (Am¬ 
herst)  ;  Connecticut  (New  Haven)  ;  New  Jersey  (New 
Brunswick)  ;  Delaware  (Newark)  ;  Pennsylvania  (State 
College)  ;  Ohio  (Wooster)  :  Illinois  (Urbana)  ;  Min¬ 
nesota  (St.  Anthony  Park).  There  are  other  good 
ones,  but  this  list  will  give  you  a  good  start  if  you 
study  these  bulletins  carefully.  A  little  book  by  Frank 
Sempers,  called  “Farm  Manures,”  is  good,  and  an  old 
book  by  Joseph  Harris,  called  “Talks  on  Manure," 


will  be  useful.  From  the  Rhode  Island  Station  (Kings¬ 
ton)  you  can  obtain  pamphlets  telling  about  the  use 
of  lime,  which  on  many  soils  is  very  important.  You 
will  probably  find  as  the  first  result  of  your  study  that 
the  way  to  use  your  manure  is  to  value  it  largely  for 
the  nitrogen  it  contains.  Use  less  of  it  to  the  acre  and 
add  bone  or  acid  phosphate  and  wood  ashes  or  the 
potash  salts.  You  will  notice  from  your  study  that 
plants  require  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  while  in 
order  to  supply  them  in  manure  you  must  use  more 
nitrogen  than  necessary.  The  bulletins  from  Delaware 
will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  the  amount  of  organic 
matter  and  plant  food  grown  in  a  ton  of  clover,  rye, 
turnips  or  other  crops.  You  will  see  how  one  may 
pay  better  than  another  under  same  conditions.  For 
example,  cow  peas  and  clover  gain  nitrogen  from  the 
air,  while  turnips,  rape  and  buckwheat  seem  to  be  able 
to  acquire  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  which  some 
other  crops  cannot  take  from  the  soil.  The  Minne¬ 
sota  bulletins  will  help  you  in  studying  the  need  of 
“humus”  in  the  soil.  You  will  find  that  chemical  farm¬ 
ing  cannot  be  figured  down  to  a  pound  of  plant  food. 
You  cannot  say  that  because  a  ton  of  wheat  or  a  ton  of 
potatoes  take  so  many  pounds  of  nitrogen,  potash  or 
phosphoric  acid  from  the  soil — therefore,  by  putting 
just  this  plant  food  back  each  year  you  may  keep  u:> 
the  crop !  Get  over  that  idea  at  once,  and  feed  liber¬ 
ally  if  at  all.  Above  all  things  don’t  expect  to  learn 
all  about  it  at  once.  There  is  no  sure  thing  about 
fertilizing.  Sometimes  we  think  we  have  the  thing 
exactly  right — figured  down  to  a  pound  of  plant  food, 
only  fo  find  that  Nature  has  hardly  begun  to  tell  us 
about  it. 


COURAGE  WANTED  FOR  THE  MULCH 
SYSTEM. 

I  have  come  this  time  to  talk  mulch  with  you.  What 
does  the  word  Imply  that  you  can  do  when  you  mulch?  Can 
you  place  a  lot  of  weeds  and  litter  about  your  apple  trees 
and  feel  sure  that  they  will  not  be  attacked  by  mice,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  as  a  result?  Have  you  done  this  with 
sufficient  success  to  enable  you  to  continue  it  in  your  own 
orchards?  Have  you  ever  had  a  lot  of  trees  girdled  by 
mice?  Where  sod  culture  is  followed,  is  the  grass  all  mown 
and  allowed  to  remain  and  decay  where  it.  fell  before  the 
knives,  or  is  it  raked  up,  and  then  placed  about  the  trunks 
of  the  trees?  IIow  close  to  the  trunks,  as  a  rule,  do  they 
place  it?  I  have  always  felt  that  I  would  use  the  mulch 
method,  but  never  had  the  courage  to  do  it  when  fhe  time 
came,  hut  now  filings  are  very  suitable  for  it  in  a  very 
hilly  field,  and  I  think  the  soil  is  suited  to  it,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  have  a  lot  of  girdled  trees  as  a  result.  I  have  tons 
of  weeds,  and  a  whole  stack  of  straw  which  I  shall  use. 
A  friend  of  mine  lost  about  COO  trees  in  one  Winter  by 
mice  girdling  them,  and  I  am  nervous  about  it.  e.  i*. 

Pennsylvania. 

First  of  all  read  Bulletin  171  from  the  Ohio  Station 
(Wooster).  That  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the 
mulch  method.  With  us,  mulching  the  young  tree 
means  piling  weeds,  grass  or  any  trash  that  will  decay 
around  the  base  of  the  tree.  No,  we  cannot  do  this 
and  feel  sure  that  the  mice  will  not  work  there  unless 
we  protect  the  tree.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to 
wrap  a  small  sheet  of  wire  cloth  around  the  lower  trunk 
of  the  tree — pushing  it  slightly  into  the  soil  and  fasten¬ 
ing  by  lapping  over  the  edges  or  putting  wire  around  it. 
This  keeps  off  mice  and  also  prevents  some  of  the 
work  of  borers.  Another  method  is  to  fasten  on  thm 
strips  of  wood  or  veneer  to  the  lower  trunk.  We  have 
not  protected  many  trees  in  this  way,  and  in  late  No¬ 
vember  we  go  over  the  orchard,  push  the  mulch  away 
from  the  tree  and  make  a  mound  of  earth  around  the 
base  by  throwing  several  spadefuls  of  earth  and  press¬ 
ing  it  down.  With  this  method  we  have  had  but  little 
trouble  with  mice.  The  plan  of  protecting  the  trees  is 
better,  for  then  the  mulch  can  be  left  around  the  trees 
all  Winter — an  advantage,  we  are  sure.  Whenever  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain  enough  mulching  material  this 
plan  has  given  us  as  good  results  as  cultivation.  'Flic 
trouble  with  us  is  to  obtain  all  the  mulch  we  need. 
We  consider  it  better  to  cut  the  grass  or  weeds,  rake 
and  pile  under  the  trees — as  far  out  as  the  branches 
extend.  We  throw  it  up  against  the  trunks  of  the 
trees.  Although  reports  are  sent  to  us  of  cases  where 
mice  have  done  great  damage  in  Summer,  they  have 
only  injured  us  in  Winter.  It  is  much  safer  to  protect 
the  trees.  We  know  from  experience  that  it  takes 
courage  to  try  this  or  any  other  new  plan  which  is 
opposed  to  general  practice.  Our  experience  shows  that 
there  are  few  more  foolish  things  than  planting  a 
tree  in  sod  and  then  letting  it  alone  without  culture  or 
mulch,  cutting  the  grass  and  taking  it  away  for  hay ! 
Yet  many  of  the  arguments  against  the  mulch  method 
seem  to  be  based  on  the  results  of  such  an  experiment. 
Tt  would  be  almost  as  foolish  to  put  a  thick  mulch 
around  an  unprotected  tree,  and  leave  it  there  for  the 
entire  year.  The  mice  will  nest  under  the  mulch  and 
gnaw  the  tree,  unless  something  harder  than  their  teeth 
is  put  around  it.  Mr.  Vergon,  of  Ohio,  puts  a  mound 
of  cinders  around  the  tree,  and  puts  the  mulch  only 
up  to  this  mound.  Tt  is  a  question  if  the  mice  would 
do  very  much  more  damage  than  a  careless  man  with 
a  cultivator. 
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TROUBLE  ON  SAND  MOUNTAIN. 

A  City  Man's  Experience  on  Light  Soil. 

The  die  was  cast.  We  moved  into  the  woods  on 
Sand  Mountain.  Alabama,  tore  up  the  bridges  behind 
us,  and  now  we  must  make  our  living  from  this  80- 
acre  farm  or — well,  we  must,  that’s  all.  The  strong  red 
clay  of  the  valleys  would  have  been  richer,  but  harder 
to  work,  not  so  well  adapted  to  fruit  and,  the  climate 
being  hotter  and  more  malarial,  and  the  water  hard, 
not  so  healthful  as  the  Mountain.  But  had  the  valley 
land  been  better  in  every  way  we  were  too  poor  to  buy 
there!  So  ill  health  and  poverty  sent  us  to  this  wil¬ 
derness  mountain  plateau,  where  we  began  at  the  very 
foundation.  It  happened  that  Joe,  our  son,  owned 
this  80  acres,  having  acquired  it  in  a  trade  some  years 
before,  and  had  moved  upon  it,  with  Nannie,  his  faith¬ 
ful  wife,  determined  to  “be  his  own  boss”  thereafter, 
and  hither  we  too  (Mother  and  I),  warned  by  failing 
health  that  office  work  and  city  life  must  soon  stop, 
came  a  few  months  later.  Joe  had  already  cut  trees, 
hauled  the  logs  to  mill,  had  them  sawed  into  lumber 
and  with  it  built  a  rough  board  shack  or  shanty  con¬ 
taining  two  rooms  and  an  attic,  and  in  this  shanty  we 
four  crowded  until  another  dwelling  could  be  put  up. 

To  move  into  the  forest  intending  to  cut  down  the 
trees,  tear  out  the  stumps  and  wrest  a  living  out  of  a 
poor  sandy  soil  very  deficient  in  humus,  is  a  hard  prop¬ 
osition  for  an  experienced  pioneer,  but  for  two  men, 
neither  of  whom  was  able  to  stand  real  hard,  heavy' 
work  continuously,  and  with  little  experience  in  such 
work,  it  was  almost  foolhardy!  But  the  bridges  were 
burned  behind  us,  and  the  forest  was  before  us.  We 
had  put  our  hand  to  the  plow,  and  could  not  look  back. 
About  this  time  Mother  had  a  few  hundred  dollars  come 
to  her  very  unexpectedly.  It  was  a  veritable  Godsend. 
With  it  we  were  able  to  buy  lumber  for  a  rough  cot¬ 
tage  for  Mother  and  me,  and  for  a  barn  and  henhouse, 
also  wire  for  a  fence  and  a  few  necessary  farm  tools. 
That  is  how  we  started. 

Our  soil  is  a  fine  sand  with  just  a  little  clay  mixed 
through  it  in  streaks.  It  is  inclined  to  be  “leachy,”  I 
think,  contains  very  little  humus  even  when  new,  and  is 
“too  poor  to  grow  white  beans.”  At  a  depth  of  two 
to  six  feet  comes  the  solid  sandstone.  The  surface  is 
rolling,  and  except  for  occasional  ledges  of  sandstone, 
nearly  every  foot  of  it  can  be  plowed — • 
when  the  stumps  and  roots  are  out.  The 
timber  is  oak.  pine  and  hickory;  not  very 
large — six  inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter 
— but  well  rooted.  Besides  the  trees  there 
are  innumerable  grubs  (scrubby  oak  and 
hickory  bushes)  with  roots  that  cling  to 
the  soil  tenaciously.  The  leaves  have 
been  burned  from  the  land  every  Spring 
for  generations,  hpnce  the  deficiency 
of  humus.  Not  a  foot  of  this  80 
acres  was  cleared.  We  two  men,  with  the  help  of  the 
mules,  must  do  everything.  The  mules — yes,  they  must 
do  all  the  hardest  of  the  work  so  far  as  possible.  We 
had  not  the  capital  to  buy  all  kinds  of  implements  and 
machines,  but  on  account  of  the  tremendous  job  we 
had  tackled  we  decided  it  was  necessary  to  save  our¬ 
selves  as  much  as  practicable  by  using  mule  power.  It 
is  short-sighted  management  for  two  men  to  work  one 
hour  digging  out  a  stump  when  two  mules  with  a  good 
machine  will  pull  it  out  in  one  minute !  So  we  bought 
a  stump  puller,  a  windlass  with  a  lot  of  wire  rope, 
pulley  blocks,  etc.  Then  when  we  raised  our  barn  (we 
did  our  own  carpenter  work)  we  hitch -d  one  mule  to 
the  machine  and  raised  eight  heavy  bents  without  the 
aid  of  a  living  soul  and  without  lifting.  The  mule  did 
it  all.  The  barn  timber  was  mostly  oak,  green  and 
heavy,  but  with  the  mule,  stump  puller  and  rope  and 
tackle  every  beam  that  could  not  be  lifted  conveniently 
by  hand  was  elevated  and  put  in  place,  and  so  stick  by 
slick — braces,  joists,  girths,  rafters,  went  up,  and  then 
roofing  and  siding  were  put  on  and  our  farm  animals 
and  tools  were  comfortably  housed.  It  took  time  and 
many  a  backache,  but  it  is  done,  and  we  have  a  good 
barn.  Then  we  built  about  a  mile  of  fence,  of  which 
I  may  tell  you  later. 

And  now  after  all  this  work  had  been  done  we  found 
Spring  was  hastening  on  and  not  an  acre  of  ground 
cleared  and  we  expecting  to  get  our  living  from  the 
soil.  Did  we  do  it?  We  shall  see.  What  we  actually 
did  and  how  we  did  it  will  appear  in  these  papers  from 
time  to  time.  I  Jo  not  expect  to  teach  agricultural  the¬ 
ories,  but  to  tell  agricultural  experiences. 

_  UNCLE  FRED. 

RAISING  VIOLETS;  TRANSPLANTING 
PAEONIES. 

Can  you  tell  me  Tiow  to  raise  violets  for  tlic  Spring 
market,  to  have  the  blossoms  to  sell?  I  would  like  to 
know  where  to  get  the  seed  or  plants,  and  when  to  plant, 
and  also  when  to  transplant  pseonies.  e.  ,t.  w. 

Bladensburg,  Md. 

Violets  are  propagated  by  means  of  either  one  of  two 
methods  by  those  who  grow  them  for  the  market, 


namely,  by  cuttings  formed  from  the  runners,  and  rooted 
in  a  sand  bed,  or  by  division  of  the  old  crowns,  and  in 
either  case  the  operation  is  performed  in  the  Spring. 
The  young  plants  are  then  planted  out  in  the  open 
ground  in  rows,  and  carefully  weeded  and  cultivated 
throughout  the  Summer,  being  lifted  in  September  and 
October  and  replanted  in  beds  of  good  soil  in  either 
greenhouses  or  cold  frames. 

If  one  wishes  to  have  the  flowers  during  the  Winter, 
when  they  are  most  valuable,  it  is  necessary  to  grow  tin- 
plants  in  a  greenhouse  in  which  a  temperature  of  40  to 
4.1  degrees  can  be  maintained  during  the  night,  but  giv¬ 
ing  them  the  benefit  of  plenty  of  fresh  air  during  the 


September,  at  which  time  the  roots  may  be  divided  if 
it  is  desirable  to  propagate  them,  replanting  the  crowns 
fully  two  inches  under  ground,  and  giving  them  a 
mulching  of  leaves  or  litter  during  the  Winter.  When 
transplanted  during  the  early  Fall,  the  pseonies  will 
make  some  new  roots  before  Winter  sets  in,  and  thus 
make  a  stronger  start  the  following  Spring,  w.  h.  t. 


A  FAVEItOLLE  HEN.  Fig.  323. 

day,  for  violets  do  not  enjoy  too  high  a  temperature  at 
any  time.  If  only  a  Spring  crop  of  flowers  is  desired, 
the  violets  may  readily  be  grown  in  cold  frames,  giving 
them  ventilation  whenever  the  weather  is  mild  enough, 
and  covering  the  sashes  with  mats  during  severe  weath¬ 
er.  The  beds  in  which  the  violets  are  planted  for  the 
Winter  should  have  at  least  six  inches  of  good  soil,  that 
formed  from  rotted  sod  from  a  rather  heavy  pasture 
land  being  most  suitable,  and  to  this  may  be  added  about 
one  part  of  cow  manure  to  five  parts  of  the  soil.  Small 
quantities  of  bone  dust  and  wood  ashes  are  also  given 
as  special  fertilizers  by  some  growers,  these  being  lightly 
sprinkled  on  the  soil  of  the  beds  in  the  greenhouse  dur¬ 


CEMENT  BENCHES  IN  GREENHOUSES. 

Are  florists  making  any  extended  use  of  cement  in  build¬ 
ing  greenhouse  benches?  How  are  such  benches  constructed, 
with  prepared  blocks,  or  on  frames  where  they  are  to 
remain?  I  low  is  the  cement  reenforced,  and  what  supports 
are  used?  Is  any  sort  of  solid  masonry  bed  now  used  for 
holding  potted  plants,  and  if  so  how  is  the  piping  arranged? 
What  are  the  advantages  of  concrete  over  wooden  benches? 

The  use  of  cement  benches  in  greenhouses  has  been 
taken  up  quite  extensively  by  florists  in  various  parts  of 
this  country,  some  of  the  florists  manufacturing  their 
own  cement  slabs  for  this  purpose,  while  others  are  pur¬ 
chasing  the  complete  bench  in  sections  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  then  erecting  the  structure  themselves. 

A  complete  bench,  including  posts,  bars  or  girders  for 
supporting  the  bottom,  and  the  slabs  for  the  latter,  ail 
made  of  cement  concrete,  is  manufactured  by  a  firm  in 
Buffalo,  and  the  practice  is  to  make  the  benches  for  a 
small  job  at  the  factory,  and  then  to  ship  the  material 
all  ready  for  erecting,  but  when  called  upon  to  fulfill  a 
large  contract  for  work  of  this  character  the  firm  in 
question  will  forward  the  necessary  machinery  with  the 
men  to  operate  it  and  then  make  the  concrete  sections 
on  the  ground  where  they  are  to  be  used.  The  posts 
for  this  bench  are  neatly  molded,  and  have  a  vertical 
slot  through  the  center  to  admit  an  iron  tie-rod  that 
keeps  the  front  and  back  posts  in  position.  This  iron 
tie-rod  may  also  be  utilized  as  a  support  for  the  steam 
pipes  beneath  the  bench,  the  slot  construction  of  the 
posts  permitting  the  tie-rod  to  be  adjusted  at  varying 
heights  from  the  ground  in  order  to  give  the  proper 
grade  to  the  pipes. 

The  slabs  used  for  the  bottom  of  the  bench  are  about 
V/  inch  thick  and  one  foot  wide,  and  made  in  lengths 
to  suit  the  width  of  the  bench,  while  the  side  sections 
of  the  bench  are  made  about  six  inches  high,  in  order 
to  give  depth  enough  for  the  planting  of  roses,  carna¬ 
tions  and  other  crops.  The  cost  of  such  a  bench  com¬ 
plete  is  about'  12  pents  per  square  foot,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  bench  100  feet  long  by  four  feet 
wide  would  cost  $4S  at  the  factory. 
Some  florists  have  been  using  a  frame¬ 
work  of  iron  pipe  for  the  support  of 
wooden  benches,  and  these  iron  frames 
are  now  being  used  to  carry  concrete 
slabs  in  place  of  the  wooden  bbards,  a 
cement  edging  being  formed  on  the  top 
of  the  slabs  after  they  are  in  place.  This 
work  is  done  quite  readily  by  ordinary 
laborers  with  a  little  practice  and  oversight, 
the  manufacture  of  the  slabs  being  as  follows: 

A  sufficient  space  of  hard  ground  is  leveled  off,  and 
on  this  is  laid  a  series  of  molds  of  the  size  for  the  re¬ 
quired  slabs,  a  framework  of  scantling  answering  for 
the  molds.  A  piece  of  heavy  paper  is  then  laid  upon  the 
ground  in  each  mold,  this  giving  a  smooth  face  to  the 
bottom  of  the  slab.  The  mold  is  then  half  filled  with 
the  prepared  concrete,  and  before  the  latter  sets  a  piece 
of  strong  screen  wire  of  either  inch  or  half-inch  mesh 
is  laid  upon  the  concrete,  and  the  mold  then  filled  to  the 
required  thickness,  thus  giving  a  reenforcement  of  wire 
in  the  center  of  the  slab.  Such  slabs  soon  dry  enough 
to  stand  handling,  and  may  then  be  removed  froni  the 
molds  and  the  latter  used  over  again. 

Solid  beds  are  frequently  used  in  greenhouses,  the 
simplest  form  being  that  of  a  containing  wall  of  brick 
or  concrete  of  the  height  required,  the  bed  being  then 
filled  in  with  ashes  or  soil,  as  may  be  most  convenient. 
A  better  construction  is  that  used  in  the  houses  of  some 
of  the  best  rose  and  carnation  growers,  in  which  the 
bottom  of  the  bed  is  floored  with  square  drain  tile 
laid  close  together,  and  on  this  is  constructed  a  wall 
or  edging  about  six  inches  high  of  concrete,  this  method 
giving  a  permanent  structure  to  the  bed,  and  the  best 
possible  drainage  to  the  soil,  and  on  such  beds  are 
grown  some  of  the  finest  carnations  that  come  into 
New  York  City.  In  such  greenhouses  as  these  the  heat¬ 
ing  pipes  are  arranged  around  the  sides  of  the  house,  or 
in  vertical  coils  along  the  walks,  or  both,  according  to 
the  temperature  required  and  the  size  of  the  houses. 

The  greatest  advantage  in  the  use  of  concrete  over 
wooden  benches  is  found  in  its  permanent  character,  for 
while  the  concrete  bench  may  cost  fully  twice  as  much 
as  the  wooden  structure,  and  in  some  localities  even 
more  than  that,  yet  it  is  a  permanent  improvement,  while 
the  life  of  a  wooden  bench  seldom  exceeds  four  years. 
The  only  exception  to  this  period  of  usefulness  of  the 
wooden  bench  is  found  where  Gulf  cypress  is  the  wood 
used,  and  in  the  latter  case  such  a  bench  may  last  10 
ably  cost  about  $.'>  per  hundred.  From  these  an  abund-  years,  but  Gulf  cypress  is  not  readilv  obtainable  in  all 
ance  of  young  stock  could  be  secured  next  Spring  in  parts  of  the  country,  and  also  commands  a  lathei  high 
readiness  for  the  following  season.  price,  though  admittedly  the  best  for  greenhouse  con- 

Paeonies  are  best  transplanted  (luring  the  month  of  st ruction.  w.  H.  taplin. 


HOUSE  FOR  TWO  THOUSAND  HENS.  Fig.  324.  See  Page  760. 


ing  the  Winter,  and  then  stirred  into  the  soil  with  a 
weeder.  Violets  require  careful  watering  during  the 
Winter  to  avoid  getting  the  soil  too  wet,  though  needing 
a  little  more  water  than  lettuce  would  take  under  similar 
conditions,  and  throughout  the  Winter  months  the  vio¬ 
lets  seldom  need  any  sprinkling  over  the  foliage.  Un¬ 
fortunately  there  are  seven  or  eight  distinct  fungoid 
diseases  that  violet  growers  have  had  experience  with 
of  late  years,  so  that  it  will  readily  be  understood  that 


A  FAVEROLLE  COCK.  Fig.  325. 

this  is  not  a  crop  that  is  entirely  without  risk.  The 
only  satisfactory  way  in  which  to  start  in  the  violet 
business  at  this  late  date,  would  be  to  purchase  some 
plants  of  the  blooming  size  from  one  of  the  many  large 
growers  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  or  Washington,  and  such  plants  wbuld  prob- 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


PEACH  TREES  ON  HIGH  GROUND. 

The  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  states 
that  peach  trees  on  low  ground  continue 
growth  longer  in  the  season  than  those  on 
high  ground,  and  thus  are  more  likely  to  be 
hurt  by  frost.  Have  you  found  this  to  be  so? 

The  opinion  of  the  Nebraska  Station 
in  regard  to  peach  trees  on  low  ground 
growing  later  than  those  on  high  and 
being  more  susceptible  to  injury  from 
cold  Winters  and  late  frosts  is  the  one 
that  is  prevalent  here.  My  observation 
is  that  that  is  the  case,  the  lower  grounds 
being  usually  more  moist  and  fertile,  es¬ 
pecially  containing  more  nitrogen,  anc 
inducive  to  more  rapid  and  later  growth 

Indiana.  c.  m.  hobbs. 

I  would  agree  with  the  Nebraska  Sta¬ 
tion.  Trees  of  all  kinds  grow  longer  on 
bottom  land  than  those  on  upland,  are 
shorter-lived,  and  a  great  many  of  the 
tips  are  so  tender  they  winter-kill.  This 
is  not  a  peach  country,  except  this  year. 
We  have  everything  as  fine  as  the 
Western  States  where  sprayed.  Apples 
are  fine,  a  few  buyers  want  them  for  a 
little  more  than  the  cost  of  picking.  I 
have  90  acres  of  the  finest  Ben  Davis  and 
Gano  that  ever  grew,  all  on  young  trees, 
thoroughly  sprayed  and  doing  finely; 
where  unsprayed  scab  and  dry  rot  is 
showing.  a ,  s.  ARCHER. 

Illinois. 

We  find  in  our  peach  orchards  that 
many  Falls  the  peach  trees  stop  growing 
early  on  the  hilltops  and  then  begin  to 
grow  again  late  in  the  Fall,  and  so  are 
more  tender  than  those  trees  in  the  lower 
lands  which  did  not  stop  growth  at  all. 
We  find  also  that  some  seasons  the  peach 
trees  hold  their  leaves  longer  on  the  low 
land,  than  on  the  high  land,  and  thus  ma¬ 
ture  their  wood  better,  and  withstand 
cold  better,  but  we  find  the  late  Spring 
frosts  invariably  injure  the  buds  on  the 
low  land  most.  We  find  also  that  the 
early  checking  of  growth  on  tops  of  hills 
and  the  later  growth  which  follows  so 
injures  the  vitality  of  the  trees  that  they 
die  much  sooner  than  those  in  lower 
lands,  or  on  level  lands.  Again,  w<^  find 
in  some  seasons  and  on  some  soils  that 
the  peach  trees  in  low  land  stop  growing 
first,  and  the  tops  of  the  hills  continue 
to  grow;  especially  is  this  true  during  a 
wet  season,  or  when  the  trees  on  tops  of 
hills  have  a  very  porous  soil  and  the  sea¬ 
son  a  wet  one.  To  be  safe  therefore  we 
should  plant  on  hilltop  and  on  the  various 
slopes  down  the  hill  side  to  the  low  land, 
provided  we  have  some  land  lower  for 
good  air  drainage.  l.  a.  Goodman. 

Missouri.  _ 

Injury  from  Vaccination. 

M.  G.  M.,  Leahnan,  Fla. — In  case  there 
are  ill  effects  from  State  vaccination  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  could  not  the  State  be  prosecuted 
for  damages  arising  from  said  ill  effects? 

Ans. — An  individual  cannot  bring  suit 
against  the  State.  His  remedy,  if  he  has 
one,  lies  in  the  Legislature.  A  board  of 
health,  however,  or  the  individual  mem¬ 
bers  might  be  sued.  Unless  they  exceed 
their  authority  or  act  with  malice  no  ac¬ 
tion  will  lie.  If'  the  board  of  health,  or 
the  officer  in  charge  of  vaccination,  exer¬ 
cised  due  and  reasonable  caution  no  ac¬ 
tion  would  lie  for  any  ill  effects. 

Raw  Phosphate  for  Oranges. 

F.  H.,  Ludlow,  Vt. — Why  cannot  one  use 
undissolved  rock  for  orange  trees  in  place 
of  acid  phosphate?  It  is  slower  acting,  but 
it  costs  less  and  in  purchasing  the  mixed 
goods  where  we  use  pure  chemicals  with 
acid  phosphate  a  filler  has  to  be  used,  or 
the  goods  will  cake  so  before  we  can  get 
them  on  the  ground  that  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  use  them. 

Ans. — You  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  use  of  raw  phosphate  rock  for 
oranges.  This  fruit  requires  soluble  fer¬ 
tilizers,  The  orange  tree  is  probably  the 


most  exacting  feeder  of  any  of  our 
fruits.  Raw  phosphate  is  too  slow.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  farmers  are 
advised  to  use  the  raw  phosphate.  -In 
such  sections  the  crops  are  usually  clover 
and  grain,  while  the  soil  is  moist  and  well 
filled  with  organic  matter  or  humus.  This 
means  considerable  acid  in  the  soil,  which 
has  some  effect  in  making  the  raw  phos¬ 
phate  somewhat  available.  At  any  rate 
such  phosphate  seems  to  supply  part  of 
the  needs  of  clover,  and  with  a  good  crop 
of  clover  fed  or.  the  farm  or  plowed  un¬ 
der  other  crops  can  be  grown.  We  think 
the  soils  where  such  farming  would  pay 
are  limited.  On  the  lighter  soils  where 
oranges  are  grown,  the  raw  phosphate 
will  fail  to  feed  the  trees. 

Run-Down  Soil. 

F.  II.,  Ludlow,  VI. — I  am  thinking  of  buy¬ 
ing  a  run-down  farm  where  considerable 
of  the  land  cannot  be  plowed  readily  on 
account  of  rocks;  and  on  which  the  growth 
consists  of  some  June  grass,  some  Timothy, 
moss,  brakes,  etc.  Will  not  a  good  dressing 
of  fertilizer  help  the  good  grasses  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  weeds  ?  The  farm  is  to  be 
used  only  for  a  Summer  playground,  but 
when  I  go  out  to  mow  I  want  to  get  some¬ 
thing  besides  brakes. 

Ans. — It  is  doubtful  if  fertilizers  alone 
will  “bring  back  the  grass.”  Such  soils 
are  usually  sour.  A  ton  or  more  of  air- 
slaked  lime  per  acre  spread  over  the  soil 
in  the  Fall  and  fertilizer  added  in  the 
Spring  will  help. 

Trouble  With  Gov.  Wood  Cherry. 

G.  E.  C.,  Drydcn,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  young 
cherry  orchard,  in  it  a  Gov.  Wood  tree.  For 
some’  reason  the  trunk  above  the  budding 
has  grown  much  larger  than  below.  Every 
Summer  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  drop  off 
before  the  others  do.  I  have  fertilized  with 
bones,  dead  hens  and  woodchucks,  with  culti¬ 
vation  every  year.  It  would  not  make  much 
growth,  but  would  produce  fruit  each  year. 
This  Summer  it  died.  Where  was  the  trouble, 
and  would  you  advise  Gov.  Wood  for  an 
early  market  cherry? 

Ans. — It  is  almost  certain  that  the  Gov. 
Wood  cherry  tree  referred  to  was  on  a 
Mahaleb  stock.  This  should  never  be  the 
case  with  any  of  the  sweet  cherries,  for 
they  do  not  succeed  well  on  Mahaleb  j 
roots.  They  should  be  on  Mazzard  roots,  j 
for  the  union  is  much  more  nearly  nat¬ 
ural.  It  is  far  too  common  an  error 
among  nurserymen  to  put  the  sweet  cher¬ 
ries  on  Mahaleb  stocks,  but  it  is  all  right 
for  the  sour  varieties. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Hens  in  a  Crowd. — Since  Dr.  B.  Burr 
described  his  house  for  2,000  hens,  on 
page  677,  there  has  been  a  call  for  further 
particulars.  We  show  at  Fig.  324,  page 
759,  a  picture  of  the  house,  taken  from 
an  illustration  in  Farm  Poultry.  By  read¬ 
ing  the  article  over  in  connection  with 
this  picture  readers  may  get  a  fair-  idea 
of  the  structure.  As  shown,  the  lower 
story  of  the  house  is  open — for  mild 
weather.  It  can,  if  need  be,  be  closed 
tight.  _ 

Wagon  Racks  for  Apples. — Wagon  racks 
for  hauling  apples  as  mentioned  in  a  late 
issue  would  be  greatly  improved  by  having 
the  poles  all  on  a  level  and  not  the  center 
one  raised  above  the  crossbars.  The  advan¬ 
tages  would  be  in  carrying  any  other  load 
beside  apples.  t.  e.  s. 

Nova  Scotia. 


A  I  Cl  I  Cl  SEED  FROM  UTAH.  It  Is  Dry  Land 

A  I  |  D  |  rfl  and  >s  free  from  all  obnoxious  weed  seeds.  Shall 
M  L I  fl  U I  rt  we  send  you  a  sample  and  price  of  our  new  crop? 

BLACKMAN  A  GRIFFIN  CO.,  Ogdon,  l  (ah. 


COD  Qfll  E-Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $4.50  perbn. 
rUll  vHlat  Timothy  Seed  $1.75  and  $2  per  bu. 

.JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


PRES.  WILDER 


CUKKANT  BUSHES.  One 
year  old  for  sale.  Fine  healthy 
stock.  VALLEY  VIEW  FRUIT  FARM, 

C.  G.  Velie  &  Son,  Props.  Marlborough,  N.  V. 


LOMBARDY  P0PLARSlova7iVbT,rcB 

low.  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET ,  one  and  two  years, 
1  to  Shz  feet,  strong.  FAY’S  CURRANTS,  1  and  2 
years,  strong,  vigorous  nursery  stock  in  variety. 

JOSIAH  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Penn. 


rill  I  nnnn  (007  —  1.000  Glen  Mary  Straw 
TULL  UnUr  I9U|  berry  Plants  for  $3.00, 
100  varieties.  Send  for  Fall  List. 

KEVITT  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  New  Jersey. 


GREAT  INVENTION!  strawberries! 

Ten  hills  in  a  minute.  Address, 

D.  W.  MARItIN,  Canastota,  New  York. 


2TGRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Ac.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  RBESCH,  FREDOHIA.K.V. 


,  TREES  are  famous 

'wherever  planted;  are  planted 
'everywhere  trees  are  grown.  Free 
Catalog  of  superb  fruits— Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc. -Stark Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Are  You  Interested  in 
APPLE  TREES, 
PEACH  TREES, 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET, 

or  anything  in  the  lineof  Nursery  Stock,  if  so,  we 
ask  you  to  send  for  our  FREE  48  page  illustrated 
catalogue.  Our  stock  of  trees  and  plants  is  large 
and  fine.  Write  to  us.  Address, 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut. 


GATHER  VEGETABLES 

in  our  VENTILATED  BUSHEL  CRATES. 
They  save  one-third  time.  Strong,  durable, 
cheap.  9c  and  11c  each,  discounts  on  quantities. 
Write  today  for  FREE  Illustrated  booklet. 

Geneva  Cooperage  Co., Box  20,  Geneva. 0. 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 
FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


Trees  Worth 
Planting 

Bred  Up  strong,  smooth, 
healthy,  strong  rooted.  Not 
ordinary  trees,  but  finest 
that  can  be  grown.  Try 


HARRISON’S 

NURSERY 


We  are  offering  this  fall  for  the  first  time 
Jacob  Moore’s  NEW  DIPLOMA  CURRANT, 
largest  and  most  productive  of  all  red  currants. 

We  offer  APPLE,  PLUM  and  CHERRY  trees 
at  special  low  prices  if  ordered  between  now  and 
October  15th.  We  have  a  surplus  of  large  size 
SUGAR  and  SILVER  MAPLES,  AMERICAN 
WEEPING  ELM,  also  CAROLINA  POPLAR  and 
LOMBARDY  POPLARS  in  all  sizes. 

Catalogue  and  Fruit  Magazine  mailed  free  on  application. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ADDI  E  B  ADDCI  ?  Three  factories.  Capacity 
HfTLL  Dnilll  LLo  10,000  per  day.  Low  price, 
prompt  shipment.  R.  GILLIES,  Medina.  N.  Y. 


stock.  Planting  the  choicest  pays  in  the  long 
run.  Our  prices  no  higher  than  you  pay  for 
average  trees.  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Shade 
Trees — Grapes,  Strawberries,  etc.  Over  1,000 
acres.  Write  for  fall  of  1906  catalogue  today. 
^JHARRISOIjrSJVURSERIES^ox^29^ERLINjMD. 


High  Grade  Door  -T,’ 

2-0  x  6-0,  Al!  White  Pine.  / 
Regular  Price,  $2.00  ■  I 

If  you  have  any  use  for  doors,  win¬ 
dows,  storm  sash,  moulding,  porch 
brackets,  columns,  etc.,  don’t  buy  olso- 
whore  at  any  price  or  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  until  you  cut  this  adver¬ 
tisement  out  and  mail  it  to  us. 

You  will  then  receive  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  FREE,  Our  Grand  Mlllwork 
Catalogue.  If  you  intend  to  build,  or 
if  you  needmillwork  for  Rtiy  purpose, 
do  not  think  of  buying  until  you  get 
our  estimate.  Our  goods  are  high 
grade  as  well  as  wonderfully  low  in 
price.  Our  lumber  is  first  air-dried 
and  then,  as  an  extra  precaution,  is 
put  through  a  scientific  drying  pro- 
c  ss.  Joints  are  made  with  heavy 
hardwood  dow  1  pins,  glued  with  im¬ 
ported  glue,  presflty’  together  by  heavy 
steam  pow  r  press.  There  is  no 
“come  apart”  to  our  work. 

Door  panels  have  a  heavy  raise  on  both  sides.  The 
panelc  are  sandpapered  on  a  special  machine  of  our 
own  invention  before  the  door  is  put  togother,  and 
the  entire  is  t  on  smoothed  with  fine-grained  sand¬ 
paper.  We  guarantee  our  goods  to  be  strictly  up  to 
the  official  grade  adopted  by  the  Sash,  Door  &  Blind 
Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  Northwest. 

We  operate  the  largest  mill  in  the  world— 163,000  feet 
of  floor  space  ifour  acres'— have  been  in  business  since 
1865  — own  our  timber  lands,  sawmills  and  lumber 
yards  We  carry  a  large  stock  and  can  therefore  ship 
promptly.  We  have  no  traveling  men— sell  only  for 
cash.  We  are  the  only  large  manufacturers  of  sash, 
doors  and  blinds  selling  direct  to  the  consumer.  Our 

firices  will  astonish  you.  Don’t  buy  anything  in  out 
ine  until  you  get  our  catalog,  tho  grandest  woodwork 
catalog  published.  It’s  Free  —  write  for  it  today. 
Address 

CORDON  VAN  TINE  &  CO. 

8tation  95  Davenport.  Iowa 


NURSERY  STOCK. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES,  BERRY  PLANTS, 

and  General  Nursery  Stock.  Catalogue  Free. 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


APPLE  TREES, 

'  Nothing  But  Apple  Trees. 
The  Safest  and  BEST  Apple 
Trees  in  the  World. 

We  offer  nearly  100,000  thrifty  one  and 
two  year  old  apple  trees,  alt  bred  from 
selected  bearing  parents.  Every  tree 
our  own  growing. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL, 
Apple  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


GET  THE  BEST 


A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
(practical  fruit  growers 
we  are  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu- 
t  *ag"  VJJyv  facturing  on  a  large  scale. 

Y  ; . You  take  no  chances.  We 

••■■.vr.T—v.v.;--  ' ■  have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


We  offer  the  FINEST  and  LARGEST  assortment  of 
Nursery  Stock  we  have  ever  handled.  All  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTALS  that  are  healthy 
and  native  grown.  HAlso  have  a  fine  line  of  selected  large 
stock  in  ORNAMENTALS  and  FRUITS  which  will  give  results  at  once  and  sure  to  live.  Let  us  give 
you  a  price  on  your  wants  before  ordering  elsewhere.  tWe  do  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  in  all  its 
branches.  H  Write  to-day  for  our  FREE  illustrated  catalogue.  T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


$5  PER  100,  FREIGHT  PAID 


Apple,  Pear.  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Carolina 
Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 
Allkindsof  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Remember  we  beat  all  other  reliable 
Nurseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


C5EE  IT  SLIDE 

. 

SEGTIONAL  CUT  3F  GENERATOR. 


BURNS  BARRELS  OF  AIRe!£tlKv. 

MOST  WONDERFUL  SSS  STOVE  EVER  INVENTED-ffiKia^S 

drawn  principally  from  atmosphere.  Uses  395  barrels  of  air,  while  consuming  one  gallon  of  oil.  Wood, 
coal  ana  oil  cost  money.  ONLY  FREE  FUEL  IS  AIR.  Supply  unlimited.  No  trust  in  control.  Air  belongs  to  rich  and  poor  alike. 

HARRISON’S  VALVELESS  »Vsuioam^  AIR  BURNER  STOVE 

Automatically  generates  gas  from  kerosene  oil,  mixing  it  with  air.  Burns  like  gas.  Intense  hot  fire  Combustion  perfect. 
To  operate—  Turn  knob— oil  runs  into  burner— touch  a  match,  it  generates  gas  which  passes  through  air  mixer,  drawing 
in  about  a  barrel  of  air,  to  every  large  spoonful  of  oil  consumed.  That’s  all.  It  is  self-regulating,  no  more  attention. 
Same  heat  all  day,  or  all  night.  For  more  or  less  heat,  simply  turn  knob.  There  It  remains  until  you  come  again.  To 
put  fire  out,  turn  knob,  raising  burner,  oil  runs  back  in  to  can,  fire’s  out.  As  near  perfection  as  anything  in  this  world.  No 
dirt,  soot  or  ashes.  No  leaks— nothing  to  clog  or  close  up.  No  wick— not  even  a  valve,  yet  heat  is  under  perfect  control. 

D.  CARN,  IND.,  writes:  “It  costs  me  only  4^  cents  a  day 
for  fuel.”  L.  NORRIS,  VT.,  writes:  “The  Harrison  Oil-Gas 


Generators  are  wonderful  savers  of  fuel,  at  least  60  £  to  75#  over 
wood  and  coal.”  E.  ARNOLD,  NEB.,  writes:  “Saved  $4.26  a  month  for 
fuel  by  using  the  Harrison  Oil-Gas  Stove.  My  range  cost  me  $5.50  per 
month,  and  the  Harrison  only  $1.26  per  month.”  M.  KING,  VA.,  writes. 
“  Using  one  Burner  and  Radiator,  I  kept  a  16x18  foot  room  at  70  degrees, 
when  out  doors  13  to  20  degrees  were  registered.”  REV.  WM.  TEARN, 
ME.,  writes:  “This  morning  16  below  zero,  and  my  library  far  below 
freezing  point.  Soon  after  lighting  the  Harrison  Oil-Gas  Stove  temp¬ 
erature  roce  to  summer  heat.”  WM.  BAERING,  IND., 
writes:  “We  warmed  a  room  13x14  feet,  when  it 
was  about  10  below  zero  with  one  Radiator.”  Ob¬ 
jectionable  features  of  all  other  stoves  wiped  out. 
Not  like  those  sold  in  stores.  Ideal  for 


EXCITING  BUSINESS  FOR  AGENTS 

SALESMEN  — MANAGERS— MEN  OR  WOMEN  at  home  or 
traveling,  all  or  part  time — showing— taking  orders— ap¬ 
pointing  agents.  MESSRS.  HEAD  &  FRAZER,  TEX.,  writes: 
“Enclose  order  for  $81.00.  Rush  Sell  like  hot  cakes.  Sold 
60  stoves  In  our  own  town.”  B.  L.  HUESTED,  MICH.,  writes: 
“  Been  out  one  day  and  sold  1 1  stoves.”  This  patent  new. 
Nothing  like  it.  Demand  enormous.  Agents  reaping 
great  harvest.  Where  operated  people  stop  on  street,  leave 
their  homes,  place  of  business,  miss  trains  to  watch  this 
generator— excites  curiosity— watch  it  as  though  a  thing 
of  life.  Show  a  dozen  — sell  ten.  Write  today  for 
special  agents  new  plan.  Send  no  money. 
World  unsupplied.  Get  in  early  for  territory.  Write  today. 


HEATER  AND  COOKER,  OR 

heating  exclusively. 


heating  houses,  stores,  rooms,  etc.,  with  Radiating  At 
tachment ;  also  cooking,  roasting,  baking,  ironing,  etc. 

No  more  carrying  coal,  kindling,  ashes,  soot  and  dirt  Absolutely  safe  from  explosion.  Not  dangerous  like  gasoline. 
Simple,  durable— last  for  years.  Saves  expense,  drudgery  and  fuel  bills.  ALL  SIZES.  PRICES  LOW— $3-25  and  up. 
Sent  to  any  address.  Seed  no  inoney--only  send  your  name  and  address.  Write  today  for 
our  30  day  tr.al  otfer--l’uil  description-thousands  of  testimonials.  100G  Proposition. 

World  Wife.  Co.  6260  World  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Q. 
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NOTES  ON  BAGGING  GRAPES. 

We  put  the  bags  on  as  soon  as  possible 
after  blossoming,  when  the  fruit  has  set. 
We  give  at  least  one  spraying  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  before  bagging,  sometimes  two,  the 
first  soon  after  growth  has  commenced ; 
the  second,  after  the  blossoms  have  fallen 
and  the  fruit  has  formed,  following  this 
second  spraying  with  the  bagging  of  all 
promising  clusters.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  bags  a  man  can  put  on  in  a  day. 
Women  and  girls  with  more  nimble  fin¬ 
gers  can  do  the  work  faster  and  better; 
1,000  may  be  considered  a  good  day’s 
work.  If  the  bag  is  drawn  up  over  the 
branch  or  cane  and  folded  over,  then  se¬ 
curely  fastened  with  a  pin,  scarcely  any 
will  need  replacing.  The  cost  is  slight 
compared  with  the  benefits,  but  this  will 
apply  only  where  the  vines  are  closely 
pruned,  well  fertilized  and  choice  fruit 
for  a  nearby  market  is  grown.  We  use 
a  square  two-pound  bag,  costing  50  to  60 
cents  per  1,000,  and  pay  $1  per  1,000  for 
putting  them  on.  Our  grapes  are  put  up 
in  four-pound  baskets,  sometimes  lining 
them  with  pinked  shelf  paper  to  make 
them  more  attractive  and  delivered  to  a 
local  grocer  who  has  a  good  trade 
in  fancy  fruit.  No  covers  are  used, 
the  clusters  being  snugly  and  taste¬ 
fully  packed  and  somewhat  rounded  up 
above  the  top  edge  of  basket,  and  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  store  in  our  own  wagon. 
Packed  in  this  way  the  basket  weighs  4J4 
pounds.  Each  cluster  is  carefully  exam¬ 
ined  before  placing  in  the  basket,  and 
every  imperfect  berry  removed.  The  bags 
protect  the  fruit  from  injury  by  insects 
and  birds  and  also  retain  the  delicate 
bloom  on  the  cluster  that  adds  much  to 
its  beauty.  J.  c.  williams. 

New  Jersey. 

THE  MULCH  METHOD  OF  FRUIT 
GROWING. 

You  are  all  wrong  on  this  mulching.  I 
have  learned  that  the  more  culture  we  give 
the  trees  the  better  they  are.  You  can 
never  get  to  heaven  if  you  keep  on  talking 
mulch.  J.  IT.  HALE. 

I  wish  most  heartily  to  commend  your 
article  on  page  034  on  “mulch  method”  of 
growing  trees.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  I  could  recommend  this  method  for 
newly-set  trees,  hut  for  trees  that  become 
well  established  I  believe  there  is  great 
merit  in  it.  I  am  carrying  on  a  series  of 
experiments  and  investigations  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  clean  culture  and  some  ktnd  of 
mulching,  so  that  the  soil  does  not  bake 
in  the  hot  sunshine.  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  where  soil  is  so  exposed  to  the  hot 
sun  that  angleworms  will  not  live  and  pros¬ 
per  the  vigor  of  the  soil  is  greatly  im¬ 
paired.  You  are  right  in  this  matter. 

Washington.  f.  wai.den. 

I  have  a  vineyard  set  to  Scuppernong  vines 
near  Pinehurst  and  Aberdeen,  N.  C.  The 
soil  is  deep  sand,  and  these  grapes  are  at 
home  there.  I  am  favorably  impressed  with 
your  plan  of  the  mulch  system,  and  after 
this  year  and  next  year  planting  to  cow 
peas  which  will  be  let  die  on  ground  and 
plowed  under  in  Spring,  I  intend  to  let 
grow  to  grass  and  keep  mowed.  But  what 
gets  me  is  how  will  I  fertilize  these  vines? 
Should  I  broadcast  on  top  of  the  grass 
mulch?  Won't  the  grass  get  all  the  benefit 
of  the  fertilizer?  B. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  such  cases  we  would  use  only 
the  soluble  chemicals  such  as  nitrate  of 
soda,  muriate  of  potash  and  acid  phosphate. 
These  will  feed  both  grass  and  trees,  while 
hone  or  tankage  would  not  dissolve  so  read¬ 
ily.  Of  course  you  will  cut  the  grass  fre¬ 
quently  and  let  it  rot  on  the  ground. 


Pumping  Water  with  Compressed  Air. 

W.  O.  E.,  (No  Address). — I  have  just  been 
reading  F.  II.  King's  answer,  page  663.  to 
E.  M.  I  cannot  say  that  I  understand  it 
fully.  But  how  would  this  plan  do?  A 
closed  iron  tank  of  such  capacity  as  would 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  case  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  well.  Into  it 
two  pipes  are  inserted,  one  of  which  passes 
just  through  the  top,  while  the  other  goes 
through  the  top  and  down  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tank.  Then  a  valve  opening 
inwards  is  set  into  the  top  of  the  tank. 
When  there  is  no  pressure  on,  water  enters 
through  the  valve  and  tills  the  tank.  When 
air  is  then  forced  into  the  tank,  entering 
at  the  top  through  the  pipe  that  merely 
passes  through,  the  valve  closes  and  the 
pressure  of  the  air  forces  the  water  upward, 
that  is,  in  the  tank,  through  the  pipe  that 
nearly  reaches  the  bottom.  When  all  the 
water  in  the  tank  is  expelled,  and  the  air 
pressure  Is  shut  off,  the  valve  again  opens 


and  tvatet*  again  fills  the  tank,  and  so  on 
ad  libitum. 

Ans. — There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
above  plan  of  your  correspondent  would 
work  where  it  could  be  installed,  but  the 
small  reservoir  capacity  which  can  usually 
be  provided  in  deep  wells  and  the  inter- 
mittant  character  of  the  delivery  of  water 
by  such  a  system  would,  I  think,  prohibit 
its  use  in  deep  wells.  For  shallow  wells, 
the  cases  would  be  rare  where  the  system 
would  be  any  improvement  over  the  ordi¬ 
nary  pump.  Each  time  the  reservoir  was 
emptied  it  would  be  necessary  to  allow 
the  air  to  exhaust,  and  unless  there  was 
a  cut-off  valve  in  the  discharge  pipe  near 
the  level  of  the  reservoir  the  water  would 
run  down  and  the  pipe  would  have  to  be 
refilled  each  time  the  reservoir  was  re¬ 
charged.  Such  a  valve,  however,  could 
be  provided  easily.  The  fact  that  the 
air  must  be  allowed  to  exhaust  each  time 
the  small  reservoir  is  refilled  with  water, 
and  the  fact  that  the  compression  of  the 
air  will  make  it  necessary  to  give  more 
strokes  to  the  pump  in  order  to  pump  a 
given  amount  of  water,  would  make  the 
pumping  slower  and  less  economical  than 
the  ordinary  pump.  f.  h.  king. 


GILSON 
$60 


ENGINE 


GASOLI NE 
&  ALCOHOL 

A  Boy  or  Girl  can  run  it  Send  for  catalogue 

GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 
SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY 
SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 


Pumping,  Cream 
irator.  Churn,  &c. 


144  Park  St. 


B’or 

separator, 

GILSON  MFG.  00. 
Pott  Washington 
Wisconsin 


ADVANCE 

Gasoline  Engines. 

We  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  Gasoline 
Engines  for  farm-1 
ers.  If  you  want  to 
learn  a  bout  the 
best  farm  gasoline 
engine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  write  to  Geo. 

I).  Polil  Mfg. 

Co.,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


FENCE  ATac/o^^ 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  I  t’sfree.  Buy  direct.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRINC  FENCE  CO. 

Box  263.  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA 
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Wire  F ence  9  Of 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  “  *  ^ 
Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wirew 
Catalog  of  fences ,  tools  and  supplies  FRE& 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MASON  FENCE  CO.  Box  <17,  Leesburg,  Q* 


^  Lasting  Service 


That's  what  you  want  when 
you  buy  a  fence,  ami  you'll 
W  get  it,  too,  if  you  buy  the 

frost  Wire  fence 

No  soft  wire  used.  Made  of  heavy,  high 
^carbon  coiled  steel  wire,  heavy  steel  stays, 
''clamped  with  the  Frost  Steel  Lock.  Costs  no  more 
^han  a  soft  wire  fence.  Catalog  free.  We  pay  freight. 

rTHE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Mfrs..Cleveland.Ohio. 

II*  B.  DRAKE  &  CO*,  29  Broadway,  New  York. 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE, I 

All  No.  9  Steel  Wire.  WcllCalvanized.  Weighs 
Yi  more  than  most  fences.  16  to  85e  per  rod 
delivered.  We  sell  all  kinds  offence  wire  at 
wholesale  prices.  Write  for  fence  book  show* 
ing  llOstyles.  The  Brown  Fence umL 
^  Wire  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio* 


Page  quality  begins  In  our  furnaces.  The 
molten  metar  is  tested  until  it  is  found  to 
contain  just  the  proper  ingredients  to  make 
Page-Wire  —  high  carbon  double -strength  j 
•prtng  steel  wire. 

High  enough  in  carbon  to  give  it  double  tho  tensile  | 

I  strengthof  common  fencewireand  the  springiness  ofa 

high-grade  wire  spring.  Coiled  by  the  Page  process 
[  it  lets  out  and  takes  up  like  aspring;  makes  the  fence 
adaptable  to  all  soil  and  climatic  con¬ 
ditions,  and  breaks  the  shock  of  ani¬ 
mals  running  into  it  without  breaking 
their  necks.  Ourbookisfreo.Writoforit. 

PACK  WOVEN  W1BE  FENCE  CO. 

Bex  74,  Adrian,  Mich. 

100  LBS.  FENCE  WIRE.  $1.25 

i  No.  14  Gauge  Paintedwire  Shorts, 
100  lbs.,  $1.25;  No.  14  Gauge  Galvan¬ 
ized  Wire  Shorts,  100  lbs.,  $1.40; 
Other  sizes  at  proportionate 
prices.  Galvanized  Barb  Wire  2 
and  4  point, per  100  lbs . ,  $2.50;  “BB” 
Galvanized  Phono  Wire,  per  100 
lbs.,  $2.40;  Annealed  Wire,  per  100 
lbs.,  $1.90;  Graduated  Diamond 

_ _ I  Mesh  Galvanized  Fencing,  24  ins. 

high,  per  rod,  20c;  Galvanized  Poultry  Netting,  per 
100  sq.  ft.,  40c;  Indestructible  Steel  Fence  Posts,  the 
best  manufactured,  each,  35c.  Everything  in  the 
line  of  Wire  and  Fencing  for  all  purposes.  Now  is 
the  time  to  buy.  These  prices  are  for  immediate 
action.  Ask  for  Free  500-page  Catalog.  No.  B.A.  57 
quotes  lowest  prices  on  staple  farm  supplies  of. 
every  kind;  also  offers  furniture  and  household 
goods  from  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  Sales. 
Chi*ag*  Hsus*  Wracking  Co.,  36th  A  Iron  Sto.,  Chicago 


There 
need  not 
be  a  cold 
room  in  the 
house  if  you  own 

a  PERFECTION  Oil 

heater  that  gives  satisfaction 
wherever  used.  Produces  intense 
&«at  without  smoke  or  smell  because  it  is 
equipped  with  smokeless  device — no  trouble, 
no  danger.  Easily  carried  around  from  room 
to  room.  You  cannot  turn  the  wick  too  high 
or  too  low.  As  easy  and  simple  to  car*  for 
as  a  lamp.  The 


PERFECTION  Oil  Heater 


(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device.) 


is  an  ornament  to  the  home.  It  is  made  in  two  finishes — nickel 
and  japan.  Brass  oil  fount  beautifully  embossed.  Holds 
4  quarts  of  oil  and  burns  9  hours.  Every  heater  warranted. 
Do  not  he  satisfied  with  anything  but  a  PERFECTION  Oil  Heater. 
If  you  cannot  get  Heater  or  information  from  your  dealer  write 
to  nearest  agency  for  descriptive  circular. 


The  Kayo  L. 


_  makes  the  home 

1C UUP  brifht  k  Jhe  safest 

_  Jk  and  best  lamp  for 

all-round  household  use.  Gives  a  clear,  steady  light.  Fitted 
with  latest  improved  burner.  Made  of  brass  throughout  and 
nickel  plated.  Every  lamp  warranted.  Suitable  for  library, 
dining  room  or  parlor.  If  not  at  your  dealer’s  write  to  nearest 

agency-  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


Built  of  steel.  Strongest  and  most  reliable  carrier  made — n* 
wear  out  to  it.  Galvanized  steel  when  specially  ordered.  N* 
barn  complete  without  it.  An  easy  running  time  and  labor 
saver.  Lightens  stable  duties  and  encourages  cleanliness.  Can 
be  run  to  any  part  of  building  over  switches  and  around  curves. 
Will  operate  any  distance  over  head. 

Our  tubular  steel  stanchions  are  sanitary,  durable  and  humane.  For  Infor¬ 
mation  about  PERFECT  EQUIPMENTS  FOR  MODERN  BARNS  address 

Louden  Machinery  Co.,  39Broadway,  Fairfield,  I*wa. 


STODDARD  LINE 

- OF - 

CASOLINE  ENGINES 

For  farm,  shop  or  mill  use.  Vertical 
or  horizontal.  Mounted  or  Stationary 
Sizes  from  114  to  100  H.  P. 

Pumping  and  Electric  Lighting  Outfits  a  Specialty. 

Sold  under  Our  Guarantee. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  -  Rutland,  Vt. 


**  A  Power  to  Fit. 

Buy  a  power  to  fit  your  needs,  don’t  try  to  fit  your  needs 
to  a  power  some  one  wants  you  to  buy.  You  know  what 
you  want  to  accomplish,  we  know  what  our  powers  will 
do.  Let  us  get  together  and  work  the  problem  out  right. 

First  Cost  Not  Everything 

Some  look  only  at  first  cost.  Others  look  more  at  duty, 
service,  requirements,  responsibility  of  the  makers  and 
the  help  they  get  from  them.  We  get  letters  from  both 

_ _  _ classes,  but  we  sell  most  to  the  latter. 

▼  YOU  MAY  NEED  HELP.  No  gasoline  engine  made  will  run  right  without  intelligent  hand- 

^  -  ling.  Conditions  may  arise  where  you’ll  need  advice  or  assist- 

|  ance.  No  other  concern  takes  the  care  of  its  patrons  that  we  do.  Organization,  facilities,  men— 
I  all  at  your  disposal  if  you  use  our  engine.  Write  for  our  Farm  Power  book. 

jthi 


The  Fairbanks  Co..  New  York.  Alt)any*  Baltimore,  Bangor.  Me..  Boston.  Buffalo,  Hartford, 
I  lie  rcHIUdllKo  uUi,  ncVV  lUIK.  New  Orleans,  Phil’a..  Pittsburg,  Syracuse.  London.  Eng, 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  h»d  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping;  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  ns  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-EFSICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  SL,  Boston. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  234  Craig  St.,  West,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

40  North  7  th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W  . 

Auiargura  96,  Havana,  Cuba. 
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Ruralisms 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

New  Hybrid  Pear. — Commercial  hy¬ 
brids  of  the  Oriental  pear,  Pyrus  Sinen¬ 
sis,  such  as  Kieffer,  Le  Conte,  Garber  and 
Smith,  all  appear  to  he  chance  seedlings 
that  attracted  attention  because  of  the 
good  qualities  of  their  fruits.  No  inten¬ 
tionally  cross-bred  variety  of  this  vigorous 
species,  of  special  importance,  has  yet 
been  announced,  though  systematic  hy¬ 
bridization  between  selected  varieties  of 
the  Oriental  pear  and  the  most  success¬ 
ful  kinds  of  common  pear  cultivated  in 
this  country  is  being  carried  out  by  the 
National  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
perhaps  by  amateur  plant  breeders  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  development  of  orchard 
fruits.  We  have  noted  in  this  column 
the  fine  seedlings  of  Kieffer  and  Le 
Conte  raised  by  Judge  Woodbridge 
Strong,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  They  are 
in  every  way  promising,  but  the  origina¬ 
tor  is  still  working  for  something  better. 

Many  hybrid  seedlings  of  the  Oriental 
pear  in  its  various  types  are  under  way 
on  the  Rural  Grounds,  the  first  to  fruit 
being  illustrated  in  Fig.  325,  page  758.  It 
is  a  product  of  the  beautiful  but  almost 
inedible  Japan  Golden  Russet  pear,  pol¬ 
linated  by  Lawrence,  a  yellow  Winter 
variety  of  high  quality.  The  tree  is  of 
rapid  growth,  like  its  seed  •  parent,  but 
the  foliage  is  smaller,  and  the  older 
branches  droop  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  Lawrence.  The  pears  are  of  moderate 
size,  clear  yellow  in  color,  roundish-pyri¬ 
form  in  shape,  with  sweet,  buttery  flesh, 
but  retain  too  much  of  the  Sand  pear 
flavor  to  be  generally  agreeable.  '  While 
a  great  advance  in  quality  on  its  Japan 
Russet  parent  we  only  regard  it  as  a  step 
toward  further  improvement,  and  have 
pollenized  the  fruits  borne  this  year  with 
Bartlett,  Seckel,  Angouleme,  Anjou,  Win¬ 
ter  Nelis  and  Barry,  as  well  as  the  more 
nearly  related  Kieffer  and  Le  Conte,  in 
the  hope  that  better  quality  may  be  bred 
in  some  of  the  progeny  without  serious  sac¬ 
rifice  of  vigor,  resistance  to  blight  or 
scale  and  early  productiveness.  We  have 
not  heard  of  the  Japan  Russet  form  of 
the  Oriental  pear  being  used  in  breeding 
new  varieties.  The  outcome  may  show 
that  it  is  not  desirable  for  the  purpose. 
We  are,  however,  not  without  hopes  that 
the  next  generation  of  hybrids  that  may 
be  expected  to  fruit  in  seven  or  eight 
years,  may  develop  some  really  desirable 
qualities. 

Oriental  Pears  Useful. — Asiatic  peo¬ 
ples  do  not  appear  to  highly  regard  their 
native  pear,  and  have  done  little  towards 
its  improvement.  The  persimmon  and 
the  peach  stand  higher  in  their  estimation 
than  the  apples,  pears  and  plums  they  are 
acquainted  with.  The  Sand  or  Oriental 
pear  is,  however,  utilized  as  a  conserve, 
and  to  a  greater  extent  by  the  Chinese 
as  an  ingredient  of  the  more  elaborate 
kinds  of  chop-suey  or  combined  meat, 
vegetable  and  fruit  salads  they  so  taste¬ 
fully  concoct.  Pears  of  the  Golden  Rus¬ 
set  type,  both  home-grown  and  imported, 
are  frequently  noticed  in  the  Chinese  mar¬ 
kets  of  New  York  and  other  cities.  While 
Americans  make  little  use  of  their  typical 
fruits,  the  trees  being  rarely  grown  ex¬ 
cept  as  ornamentals,  the  great  commercial 
value  of  Kieffer,  Le  Conte  and  other  hy¬ 
brids  is  known  to  all.  The  former  is  the 
most  important  canning  pear  grown  in 
this  country,  while  Le  Conte  is  success¬ 
fully  taking  the  place  of  Bartlett,  now  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  grow,  as  a  Sum¬ 
mer  eating  and  cooking  pear.  Garber  and 
Smith  are  chiefly  useful  in  the  South,  the 
former  for  its  earliness  and  the  latter  for 
its  lateness  in  ripening.  Resistance  to 
scale  or  blight  alone  would  make  this 
type  of  pear  worthy  of  consideration,  but 
the  additional  features  of  great  vigor, 
productiveness,  early  bearing  and  adapta¬ 
tion  to  diverse  climates  greatly  increases 
its  importance.  Good  eating  quality  only 
is  lacking,  and  must  be  added,  if  at  all 
possible,  by  careful  breeding  and  selec¬ 
tion. 

The  Kieffer  Pear  in  Monmouth 
County,  N.  J. — The  Kieffer  pear  has  been 
cultivated  in  this  locality  for  upwards  of 
30  years,  and  has  probably  returned  the 
growers  more  money  than  any  other  fruit 
crop,  with  the  probable  exception  of  the 
strawberry.  The  price  for  several  years 
past  has  not  exceeded  that  of  apples,  but 
the  trees  have  been  generally  so  much 
more  productive  that  the  profits  have  been 
greater.  Some  of  the  older  orchards  have 
ceased  to  bear  pears  of  first  quality,  even 
under  best  culture,  but  younger  plantings, 
if  well  cared  for,  yield  good-sized  pears, 
but  hardly  of  as  good  appearance  as  when 
the  variety  was  newer.  Crops  have  been 
light  for  the  last  two  seasons,  but  this 


'year  the  trees  are  generally  loaded  to 
their  utmost  capacity.  We  have  no  esti¬ 
mate  of  acreage  or  number  of  Kieffer 
trees  in  Monmouth  County,  nor  of  the 
probable  crop,  but  one  orchard  alone  is 
likely  to  turn  out  5,000  barrels  of  pears. 
Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  “cloudy” 
fungus,  discoloring  the  pears  with  brown¬ 
ish  patches,  but  not  otherwise  affecting 
the  quality,  no  great  proportion  will  be 
suitable  for  fruit  stand  sales,  but  all  are 
acceptable  to  the  canners,  whose  stocks 
of  choice  canned  “Bartletts”  have  run  low 
on  account  of  the  recent  shortages  in  the 
Kieffer  crop.  The  fear  of  overproduction 
and  the  failures  on  heavy  or  unsuitable 
soils,  as  well  as  the  San  Jose  scale  scare, 
have  curtailed  the  planting  of  Kieffers  for 
some  time  past,  but  the  present  crop,  if 
sold  at  profitable  prices,  will  again  direct 
attention  to  this  useful  fruit.  As  has 
been  frequently  stated  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
neither  Kieffer  nor  Le  Conte  is  immune 
to  scale  or  blight,  but  both  are  so  strong¬ 
ly  resistant  to  the  ill  effects  of  these  pests 
that  their  culture  may  be  considered  a 
preferred  risk,  where  soil  and  market  con¬ 
ditions  seem  to  warrant  it. 

Pruning  the  Kieffer. — Orchard  expe¬ 
rience  on  a  fairly  extensive  scale  has 
about  settled  the  problem  of  pruning  Kief¬ 
fer  pear  trees.  The  let-alone  method,  af¬ 
ter  the  head  is  fairly  started  on  young 
trees,  appears  in  the  long  run  most  profit¬ 
able.  There  is,  of  course,  occasional  op¬ 
portunity  to  thin  out  crowded  branches, 
or  lop  off  too  aspiring  leaders,  but  on  the 
whole  the  tree  is  best  able  to  care  for  its 
own  growth,  really  pruning  itself  by  the 
breaking  of  overloaded  branches  in  full 
crop  years.  It  is  such  a  fine  grower  in  the 
nursery  that  the  young  trees  are  usually 
headed  too  high.  Planters  should  if  pos 
sible  secure  trees  with  lower  branches  not 
over  three  feet  from  the  soil  line — 18 
inches  would  likely  be  better,  but  heads  so 
low  are  scarcely  to  be  had  unless  grown 
to  special  order.  There  is  great  tempta¬ 
tion  to  shorten  the  long  branches,  that 
bend  so  threateningly  under  their  load,  to 
rigid  stubs,  but  the  result  is  to  decrease 
the  crop  and  degrade  quality,  though  the 
average  size  may  be  increased,  and  to  risk 
serious  losses  from  Autumnal  gales.  The 
fruits  are  carried  far  more  securely 
through  dangerous  winds  on  the  swaying 
branches  than  on  the  stiff er  ones.  We 
have  advocated  close  pruning  of  the  Kief¬ 
fer,  and  have  tested  the  practice  through 
an  eight-year  trial,  but  the  results  have 
not  confirmed  our  anticipations.  Large, 
showy  pears  of  particularly  coarse  tex¬ 
ture  are  secured,  if  not  prematurely  blown 
off,  but  the  crop  is  so  lessened  that  the 
market  value  would  not  favorably  com¬ 
pare  with  that  from  similar  trees  lightly 
pruned.  Broken  limbs  from  overcropping 
are  not  usually  evidences  of  good  orchard 
management,  but  they  are  less  significant 
in  a  Kieffer  planting  than  in  many  others. 
Few  fruit  trees  so  quickly  outgrow  in¬ 
juries  of  this  character  if  otherwise 
thrifty,  and  breakages  may  easily  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  thinning.  Le  Conte  grows  more 
like  ordinary  pears  than  Kieffer,  and  is 
better  suited  for  conventional  pruning 
methods.  w.  v.  f. 


Saved  20  Times  Its  Cost” 


“I  am  wrifin!  this,’*  says  E.  C.  Parmelee.  High- 
lands,  N.  J.#4*by  the  light  of  one  of  your  Angle  Lamps, 
in  fact,  I  would  not  think  of  using  any  other  light. 
They  are  THE  lamps.  Every  one  who  has  seen  mine 
is  Impressed  with  them,  why,  I  have  saved  at  least 
20  times  their  cost  in  oil,  burners,  chimneys,  and 
‘cuss  words.*  ** 

Tho  Angle  Lamp  is  not  an  improvement  on  the 
oKf-style  lamp,  but  an  entirely  new  principle  of  oil 
h/Jhtlng  which  has  made  common  kerosene  (or  coal 
oil)  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  lighting  methods. 
Safer  and  more  reliable  than  gasoline  or  acetylene, 
yet  as  convenient  to  operate  as  gas  or  electricity. 

THE  ANGLE  LAMP 

Is  lighted  and  extinguished  like  gas.  May  be  turned 
high  or  low  without  odor.  No  smoke,  no  danger. 
Filled  while  lighted  and  without  moving.  Requires 
filling  but  once  or  twice  a  week.  It  floods  a  room 
with  its  beautiful,  sort,  mellow  light  that  has  no 
equal.  WRITEFOR  OUR  CATALOG  N  andourprop- 
osition  for  a 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Write  for  our  catalog  N  listing  32  varieties  of  the 
Angle  Lamp  from  61. 80  up,  now— before  you  forget 
it— before  you  turn  this  leaf— for  it  gives  you  the 
benefit  of  our  ten  years’  experience  with  all  light¬ 
ing  methods. 

THE  ANGLE  MFC.  CO.,  78-80  Murray  St..  N.  Y. 


VALUABLE  HINTS 
ABOUT  ROOFING. 


In  applying  a  prepared  roofing,  nail 
only  at  edges ;  never  in  the  middle  of  a 
strip,  except  where  mouldings  are  used 
down  the  center. 

For  decorative  purposes  on  residences, 
etc.,  half  round  mouldings  can  be  nailed 
on  Ruberoid  over  the  laps  and  between 
the  seams  with  neat  effect.  Before  apply¬ 
ing  these  mouldings,  dip  them  in  Ruber- 
ine  Cement,  furnished  with  Ruberoid 
roofing.  After  applying,  coat  them  again 
with  Ruberine,  which  will  thoroughly 
water-proof  them. 

Figure  1  shows  how  Ruberoid  Roofing 
can  be  applied  over  gutters. 


Fig.  1— Covering  Gutters  with  Ruberoid  Roofing. 

Seams  Covered  by  Mouldings. 

Use  as  long  strips  as  possible  for  cov¬ 
ering  gutter.  Lap  main  roofing  strip  two 
inches  over  gutter  strip,  cement  with 
Ruoerine  and  then  drive  in  the  nails  and 
tin  caps  furnished  with  Ruberoid  Roofing. 
Ruberoid  is  the  only  prepared  roofing 
which  will  outlast  metal  for  covering 
gutters.  Water  will  not  rot  it. 

It  is  good  policy  not  to  cut  or  slit  the 
roofing  more  than  absolutely  necessary. 


For  flashing  an  inside  corner,  bend  the 
strip  of  Ruberoid  Roofing  as  shown  by 
Figure  2.  Coat  under  side  of  bend  with 
Ruberine  and  fit  into  the  corner.  Then 
nail  and  coat  thoroughly  with  Ruberine. 


Fig.  2.— Method  of  Bending  for  Flashing  Inside 
Corners. 

Ruberoid  is  the  only  prepared  roofing 
which  can  be  thus  bent  without  cracking. 
Its  peculiar  flexibility  makes  it  invalu¬ 
able  for  this  purpose. 

Rubero  d  is  widely  used  not  alone  as  a 
roof  covering,  but  as  a  siding  for  barns, 
poultry  houses,  etc.  Will  not  melt  or  run; 
contains  no  tar.  It  is  absolutely  air-tight 
and  water-proof  and  will  exclude  cold 
and  dampness  from  the  buddings. 

It  can  be  applied  in  the  usual  way  with 
nails  and  tin  caps  or  with  ha  f  round 
mouldings,  as  above  suggested  for  roofs. 

Remember,  there  is  only  one  Ruberoid 
Roofing  and  that  your  own  protection 
against  imposition  by  inferior  imitations 
is  to  look  for  the  registered  trade  mark 
“RUBEROID,”  stamped  on  the  under 
side  of  each  sheet  about  every  four  feet. 

Send  for  tamples  and  Booklet  “R,” 
and  ask  for  a  copy  of  our  pamphlet, 
“  Valuable  Hints  to  the  Roofer.” 


RUBEROID 


THE 


REGISTERED  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE 

MANUFACTURED  SOLELY  BY 


STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

IOO  William  Street,  New  York 


Direct  to  you  from  our  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  No 
pay  unless  you  are  satisfied 
that  it  is  better  roofing  than 
you  can  buy  anywhere  else  at 
the  same  price.  We  manu¬ 
facture  a  full  line  of  Galvan¬ 
ized  and  Painted  Metal  Roof¬ 
ing,  Corrugated,  V  Crimped 
and  Patent.  Ask  for  free  catalog 
No.  K3i  fjje  United  Factories  Co., 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

R.  R.  Agency  Work  and  Type-writing 

Largest  System  of  Telegraph  School*  In  America.  Endorsed 
by  Railroad  Officials.  Operators  always  in  demand.  We  secure 
positions  for  our  graduates.  Students  can  enter  any  time 
MORSE  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY  CO. 
Cincinnati,  O.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  La  Crosse,  Wis.; 
Texarkana,  Texas.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog  to 

The  MORSE  SCHOOL  of  TELECRAPHY  CO. 
39  Opera  Place,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


NO  REPAIRS  OR  PAINTING 

required  when 
you  use  Arrow 
Brand  Asphalt 
Ready  Roofing 

Is  surfaced  with  gravel  and  can  be  laid  on 
old  shingles  or  other  surfaces  easily. 

Send  to  Department  7  for  Catalogue  (1. 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.,  80  Pine  St.,  N.Y.  City 

Beware  of  cheap  imitations  made  from  Tar. 


Well 


DRILLING  & 

PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  I 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO*  TIFFIN.  OHIO. 


CALDWELL  TANKS, 

Towers  and  Windmills  are  as  con¬ 
venient,  even  necessary  to  the  coun¬ 
try  home  as  the  telephone,  or  daily 
mail.  They  give  the  full  benefit  of 
city  water  service  for  house,  grounds 
and  stock  at  small  first  cost  and  no 
expense  for  repairs.  Ask  for  Special 
Illustrated  Water  Works  Catalogue. 

W.  K.  CAMiWKI.I.  00.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Tanks  (Vi'uva.dzed1)  Towers 
Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Kn^lnes. 


MACHINERY 


CIDE 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  8t., 
SYRACUSE,  K.  Y. 


yar/iit 


To  kill  a  grizzly  bear  at  one  shot  requires  a  mighty 
powerful  cartridge  and  a  strong,  accurate  gun.  Poor  guns 
nave  cost  many  lives  among  big  game  hunters.  But  whether 
the  game  be  dangerous  or  not  the  fflar/i/I  man  always 
<ets  perfect  service. 

77Zarfin  rifles  are  sure,  simple,  strong  and  accurate. 

TTZar/tn  rifles  are  comfortable  to  carry,  balance  well 
and  come  to  the  shoulder  with  that  ease  and  certainty  which 
guarantees  good  shooting  always. 

772arfi/i  rifles  are  made  in  all  calibers  for  all  kinds  of 


Send  6  cents  in  stamps  for  a  catalogue,  and  you  will 
surely  find  the  gun  you  have  been  looking  for,  be  it  anything 
from  .22  to  .45-90. 

77ie  7/Zar/in  firearms  Co., 


157  Willow  Street, 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


Don’t  Neglect  66 
Fall  Spraying 


SCALECIDE 


99  Fall  Spray¬ 
ing  is  Best 


W,L  DESTROY  ELY  SAN  JOSE,  COTTONY  MAPLE  SCALE,  PEAR  PSYLLA,  Etc. 

Without  Injury  to  the  Trees.  Samples,  Prices  and  Endorsement  of  Experiment  Stations  on  Application. 

Gr-  CO.,  Dept.  A,  11  Broadway,  3NTEW  YORK  CITY. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

All  Sorts. — i  held  him  as  well  as  1 
could,  but  in  spite  of  all  1  could  do  he 
hit  me  two  good  blows  on  the  nose  and 
one  in  the  eye!  Now  there  will  be  a  gen¬ 
eral  desire  to  know  who  the  Hope  Farm 
man  has  been  fighting  with,  and  what  the 
boys  were  doing  all'  this  time.  The  fellow 
who  got  in  these  blows  under  my  guard 
is  not  quite  one  year  old — the  baby — with 
curly  hair  at  that. 

Now,  whose  baby  is  this? 

Aunt  Jennie’s.  I  spoke  recently  of  a 
sad  journey  which  Mother  had  taken  to 
the  South.  Aunt  Jennie  was  taken  sick, 
and  it  seemed  best  all  around  to  send  the 
baby  back  to  Hope  Farm.  We  learned 
when  Mother  would  be  back  and  the  lit¬ 
tle  girls  and  I  went  to  meet  her.  Her 
train  was  late,  and  various  other  trains 
came  booming  in  discharging  their  human 
freight.  We  watched  them  all.  People 
became  interested  and  wanted  to  know 
who  we  were  after.  For  general  infor¬ 
mation  we  specified  “a  woman  and  a 
baby”  without  going  into  particulars.  I 
never  before  realized  that  women  and 
babies  comprise  such  a  large  proportion  of 
the  traveling  public.  All  sorts,  colors  and 
shapes  were  pointed  out  to  us,  but  we 
were  quite  content  to  let  them  all  go  until 
our  own  pair  appeared. 

So  the  baby  is  here,  free  to  thump  and 
pound  without  any  return.  Barley  gruel 
and  milk  is  a  balanced  ration  for  him,  and 
he  is  fully  prepared  to  balance  it.  The 
ability  to  win  the  confidence  of  a  little 
child  and  keep  patient  with  him  when  a 
howl  is  the  only  true  vehicle  for  express¬ 
ing  his  feelings  is  not  a  bad  test  for  char¬ 
acter.  I  have  known  men  who  will  take 
the  child  before  company  when  the  little 
one  is  sweet  and  clean  and  amiable,  and 
win  a  great  reputation  as  a  family  man. 
Let  the  little  one  cry  in  the  night  and  per¬ 
sist  in  howling  and  you  see  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  side  of  human  nature — which  the  pub¬ 
lic  ought  to  see.  You  break  the  nap  of 
one  of  these  gentlemen  and  all  the  nap  of 
their  social  garment  is  rubbed  the  wrong 
way ! 

1  was  hired  man  on  a  farm  once  where 
there  were  several  little  children.  Some 
nights  they  would  all  get  restless  and  un¬ 
easy,  so  they  would  not  go  to  sleep.  Many 
a  night  the  farmer’s  wife  would  rock  one 
or  more  of  them  while  the  farmer  and  I 
attended  to  two  more.  He  would  take 
one  and  I  another,  and  we  walked  up  and 
down  the  kitchen  singing  duets — such  as 
“Leaf  by  Leaf,  the  Roses  Fall,”  "Lar¬ 
board  Watch  Ahoy!”  “Let  Me  Like  a 
Soldier  Fall,”  and  other  old-timers.  That 
farmer  still  takes  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  he 
will  recall  these  concerts  with  his  hired 
man.  A  critic  might  say  it  wasn’t  music, 
but  it  put  the  children  asleep,  which  is 
more  than  some  of  your  experts  could  do. 
Our  baby  gives  me  a  chance  to  try  these 
old  songs  on  a  new  generation.  Oh,  it’s 
a  great  thing  to  have  a  baby  in  the  house. 
God  help  the  home  in  which  there  are  no 
children  or  memories  of  them.  And  it 
isn’t  so  bad  for  the  baby.  He  doesn’t 
worry  about  rent  or  other  expenses ;  lie 
has  food  that  suits  him,  shelter  to  his 
taste,  clothes  that  make  him  proud,  the 
most  flattering  attention,  strong  friend¬ 
ships  and  his  own  choice  of  pleasures.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  king  of  rnen  has 
more  than  this?  Yet  the  trouble  is  man’s 
hunt  for  the  impossible  gets  keener  as  he 
grows  up !  .  .  .  I  wish  you  could  see 

the  way  those  Cheshires  have  torn  up 
that  orchard !  They  have  ripped  and  dug 
until  the  soil  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
worked  three  times  with  a  Cutaway.  The 
pigs  eat  the  cow  peas,  but  do  not  care  so 
much  for  the  second  growth  Kaffir  corn. 
Why  do  they  root  so?  I  find  that  the  or¬ 
chard  was  alive  with  white  grubs  and  1 
think  the  pigs  are  after  these  insects.  They 
work  and  dig,  and  keep  as  plump  as  foot¬ 
balls.  I  expect  to  haul  the  fodder  off  the 
cornfield  and  give  the  pigs  a  chance  at 
that  before  we  seed  to  rye.  No  use  talk¬ 
ing,  a  hog’s  snout  is  his  best  foot.  .  .  . 

Now  we  get  some  of  our  pay  for  doing 
so  much  cultivating  in  the  corn.  'I  he 
field  was  very  clean  and  mellow,  so  that 
twice  working  with  the  spring-tooth  gave 
a  good  fitting  for  rye  or  wheat.  The  dif- 
.  ference  in  this  field  and  where  we  gave 
less  cultivation  is  very  evident.  .  .  . 

We  did  our  first  spraying  for  the  scale  on 
September  29.  A  '  few  trees  were  very 
bad,  and  we  put  on  the  soluble  oil  earlier 
than  we  otherwise  would  have  done.  It 
does  not  appear  to  hurt  the  foliage,  while 
it  seems  to  get  most  of  the  scale. 

Harvesting  Sorghum. — The  following 
question  from  a  Jerseyman  has  no  doubt 
occurred  to  others : 

T  liave  about  one  acre  of  sorghum,  which 
I  planted  for  fodder,  as  I  haven't  stock 
enough  to  use  it  green.  Can  I  shock  it  and 
then'  cut.  it  in  four-inch  lengths,  and  put  in 
a  mow?  I  have  been  told  that  it  contained 
so  much,  sap  it  would  not  keep  in  a  haymow. 
I  saw  it  recommended  in  the  paper  last 
Spring,  and  find  it  very  good  green  feed  for 


hogs  and  cows.  When  is  the  right  time  to 
cut  it  for  Winter  use?  b.  h.  s. 

From  my  own  experience  I  would  not 
try  shocking  and  cutting  into  four-inch 
lengths.  This  might  do  with  corn  fodder, 
but  wit!’,  us  sorghum  does  not  cure  as 
well.  There  seems  to  be  too  much  sugar 
in  it.  While  excellent  for  green  forage 
or  pasture,  in  our  moist  climate  it  does  not 
make  good  fodder.  I  would  cut  it  at  once 
and  tie  in  small  bundles.  Set  them  up 
against  a  frame  so  that  the  air  can  circu¬ 
late  around  them  and  begin  to  feed  at 
once.  I  would  feed  the  sorghum  first,  of 
all,  before  the  corn  fodder  and  hay,  and 
gee  rid  of  it  early.  I  have  heard  others 
tell  of  success  in  curing  it,  but  it  has  baf 
Bed  me. 

Rare  Birds. — Among  other  questions 
received  recently  is  the  folio,, ing  from 
Rhode  Island: 


Will  vou  please  tell  me.  if  you  can,  what 
were  the  varieties  of  birils  that  were  to  be 
liberated  in  Central  Park.  New  York,  brought 
in  the  steamship  T^aguno  March  22,  1901). 
35,000  were  to  have  been  liberated.  If  you 
mentioned  it  in  the  paper  I  did  not  see  it. 

t  rr  C 


I  never  heard  of  this,  and _  went  to  the 
Park  Superintendent  about  it.  He  says 
that  no  such  birds  were  set  free.  That 
must  have,  been  a  joke  in  one  of  the 
papers.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  authorities 
would  have  the  right  to  set  such  a  large 
flock  at  liberty.  The  birds  might  prove 
as  serious  a  pest  as  the  English  sparrow. 

Man’s  Work. — I  have  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  poem : 

There  would  be  less  cause  for  grumblin’, 

If  the  men  did  what  they  could, 

P, ringin’  in  the  water 

And  choppin’  kindlin'  wood. 


Their  wives  wouldn’t  need  to  worry 

O’er  trouble  that  ain't  bit  ’em  yit. 

If  the  men  would  do  less  talkin’ 

And  just  git  up  and  git.  N.  H.  T. 

For  aught  I  know  this  may  be  a  hit  at 
me.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  on  one 
occasion  I  went  off  to  a  convention  and 
made  a  speech  while  the  women  folks  at 
home  had  to  get  wood.  I  agree  with  our 
poet  that  many  of  us  would  do  better,  to 
keep  silent  until  we  really  did  something 
worth  talking  about — and  then  let  others 
do  the  talking.  As  for  worrying  about 
things  “that  ain’t  hit  ’em  yet,”  that  very 
thing  has  done  more  to  make  trouble  and 
spoil  character  than  most  things  I  know 
of.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  suffer  from 
mental  depression.  There  are  those  who 
are  never  depressed,  but  always  hopeful 
and  sanguine.  They  get  great  reputations 
for  bravery  sometimes  which  I  think  are 
quite  undeserved.  The  hopeless,  hesitat¬ 
ing  one  who  sees  a  dozen  lions  on  every  ! 
corner  ahead  of  him,  and  yet  forces  him¬ 
self  up  to  the  fight,  shows  the  truest  cour¬ 
age,  and  yet  is  generally  known  as  a  cow¬ 
ard  If  the  poet  is  right  in  his  estimate 
of  the  result  of  man’s  doing  his  plain  duty, 
let’s  all  become  hewers  of  wood  and  draw¬ 
ers  of  water  at  once.  I  have  read  another 
poem  in  which  the  author  said  that  “the 
brightest  crown  of  eternal  life”  would  if 
properly  awarded  go  to  “the  overworked 
farmer’s  wife.”  It  seems  to  me  as  if  some 
men  were  determined  to  brighten  the 
crown.  It  will  be  more  comfortable  if  the 
wife’s  throne  is  made  a  little  softer  here. 

h.  w.  c.  I 


The  "Pilot"  Gaslight  Maker 


For  Country  Homes,  Hotels,  Stores. 
Charge  it  about  once  a  month. 
Takes  about  an  hour  to  do  it. 
Makes  brilliant  White,  Eye-saving 
Gaslight,  which  costs  a  third  less  than 
Kerosene  Light. 

No  more  Lamp-Cleaning,  Wick- 
Trimming,  Chimney  -  Wiping,  nor 
Kerosene  Filling.  ' 

The  Pilot  Generator  is  a  Self- 
Stoker. 


Feeds  the  exact  quantity  of  Carbide 
needed  for  the  Light  required,  by 
Clock-work. 

Can’t  overfeed  to  waste  Gas. 

Can’t  underfeed  to  cause  poor 
Light. 

Can’t  “get  out  of  order”  because  it 
is  so  simple  and  positive  in  construc¬ 
tion. 

Can’t  cause  trouble  because  you 
can’t  make  it  feed  Carbide  faster 
than  the  Gas  from  it  is  consumed  at 
the  Burners. 

Cost  low  enough  to  make  it  eco¬ 
nomical  for  an  eight-room  House,  a 
200-room  Hotel,  or  Country  Store  of 
any  size. 

Can  be  installed,  without  incon¬ 
venience,  with  all  Piping,  Chandeliers, 
Brackets,  Burners  and  Globes  in  two 
days’  work. 

Tell  us  how  many  rooms  you’ve 
got,  or  size  of  your  Store  to  Light 
and  we  will  quote  you  interesting- 
price. 

For  immediate  reply  address  “The 
Pilot  Generator,” 

155  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Rifles  Shoot  Straight  and  Strong 


The  name  “Winchester”  on  a  rifle  barrel  is  the  hall-mark  of  accurate 
and  strong  shooting.  This  is  due  to  the  excellence  of  Winchester 
barrels,  the  knowledge  and  experience  embodied  in  their  manufacture 
and  the  care  taken  in  targeting  them.  Only  good  guns  ever  leave 
our  factory.  For  results  always  use  Winchester  guns  for  all  your 
shooting  and  Winchester  make  of  ammunition  for  all  your  guns. 
FREE:  Send  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  for  our  large  illustrated  catalogue. 
WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO..  -  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


HEEBNER’S  *r^1dFe^nly^i5ro^;hly  up-to-dA*  machines  in  dry  fodder  cut¬ 
ting.  They  cut  and  crtish  at  one  operation.  Prepares  tho  nutritioua  lower  stock,  making  an  excellent 
and  much  relished  food.  No  waste.  Easy  to  masticate.  It  is  easier  to  grow  two  tons  of  fodder 
than  one  ton  of  hay  on  the  same  ground.  Fodder  is  equal  to  hay  in  feeding  value.  The  corn  itself  is 
clear  gain.  Shredding  attachment  for  9&.00.  You  then  havo  cutter,  cruBber  and  shredder  combined 
in  one.  Not  much  more  expensive  than  other  machines,  but  far  moro  valuable.  Send  for  free  booklet. 

1IEEBNEK  As  SONS,  Q2  Brood  St.,  Lonsdale,  Pa. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE  IsSHSHi 

creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 
__  Juckson'H  Ituund  Oruin  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
1  14  j  Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile, etc.  Write 

—  for  what  you  Waut  and  prices.  JOHN  U.  JACKSON,  76  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  S.  Y. 


Paroid 

Roofing- 


—Read  This  Trial  Otter  on 
the  Roofing  That  Lasts 
the  Longest.  i 


PAROID  is  the  best  ready 
roofing  ever  made.  You  can 
prove  it,  to  your  own  satis- 
faction  from  a  sample,  but  a  bet¬ 
ter  way  is  to  use  it. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  try  it, 
and  we  make  the  way  easy. 

Here's  Our  Offer: 


"D  UY  one  lot  of 
Paroid ;  open 
it;  inspect  it; 
apply  it  to  your 
roof,  and  if  then  you 
are  not  satisfied  that 
you  have  the  best 
ready  roofing  made, 
send  us  your  name  and 
address,  and  we  will 
send  you  a  check  for 
the  full  cost  of  the 
roofing ,  including  the 
cost  of  applying  it. 


Is  there  any  offer  we  could 
make  you  fairer  than  that? 

Could  we  afford  to  make  such 
an  offer  if  we  were  not  sure  that 
Paroid  is  better  than  other  ready 
roofings? 

It  is  better;  we  are  sure;  and 
this  is  why: 


Four  things  enter  into  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  good  roofing: 

The  felt;  the  saturation;  the 
coatiny  ;&nd  the  method  of  laying. 

Paroid  excels  on  all  four  points. 
*  *  * 

The  felt  is  the  foundation.  If  it 
is  not  right  to  start  with,  no  treat¬ 
ment  of  any  kind  can  make  it  into 
a  good  roofing. 

We  know  that  our  felt  is  right 
because  we  make  it  in  our  own 
mills  (established  in  1817.) 

We  make  it  because  we  cannot 
buy  a  felt  elsewhere  good  enough 
for  Paroid. 

Other  manufacturers  who  buy 
their  felt  in  the  open  market — 
wherever  they  can  get  it  cheapest 
—necessarily  take  big  chances  at 
the  very  start. 

We  couldn’t  give  you  the  money- 
back  guaranty  we  do  if  we  did 
not  make  the  complete  roofing 
under  our  direct  supervision. 

*  *  * 

Paroid  roofing  is  not  merely 
dipped  in  a  solution,  but  is  soaked 
in  a  water  proofing  mixture  of 
our  own,  which  renders  every 
fibre  of  it — through  and  through — 
absolutely  water  proof. 

*  *  * 

And  then  the  coating.  Paroid 
is  coated  on  both  sides  with  a 
smoother,  thicker,  tougher  and 
more  flexible  coating  than  is  on 
any  other  roofing  made. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt 
about  it.  You  need  not  take  our 
word  for  it.  Use  your  own  judg¬ 
ment.  Compare  Paroid  with  other 
kinds.  You  will  find  that  Paroid 
is  the  only  roofing  that  doesn’t 


break  wnen  you  give  it  a  short 
bend.  If  you  can  freeze  the  vari¬ 
ous  samples  you’ll  have  a  still  bet¬ 
ter  test,  and  you’ll  find  Paroid  the 
only  flexible  roof  in  a  zero  tem¬ 
perature,  while  others  crack  like 
an  icicle.  *  *  * 

But  even  the  best  roofing  must 
be  properly  applied. 

In  every  roll  of  Paroid  you  will 
find  a  complete  roofing  kit,  with  a 
supply  of  square,  rust-proof, 
water-proof  caps.  The  only  rust¬ 
proof  cap  made. 

These  caps  are  patented.  You 
get  them  only  with  Paroid. 

Being  square,  they  give  you 
larger  binding  surface  and  so 
hold  the  roof  more  securely. 

Being  water-proofed  on  both 
sides,  they  do  not  rust  and  work 
loose  and  cause  a  leak,  as  all  other 
caps  do,  sooner  or  later. 

*  *  * 

And  when  the  roof  is  laid,  you 
not  only  have  a  good  and  durable, 

F.  W.  Bird  &  Son 


but  you  have  a  sightly  roof.  Its 
smooth,  uniform  surface,  makes 
it  the  best  in  appearance  of  all 
ready  roofings. 

>1=  *  * 

And  there  you  are: 

The  best  felt  for  a  foundation; 

The  best  and  most  thorough 
water  proofing  satu  ration ; 

The  best  and  most  flexible  coat¬ 
ing; 

The  most  sightly  ready  roofing 
made; 

And  a  positive  money-back 
guaranty. 

Will  you  try  it  on  these  terms? 

*  *  * 

They  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  Paroid  has  stood  the  test  of 
time  for  the  U nited  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  for  railway,  factory,  farm 
and  poultry  buildings. 

It  lasts  longest.  It  gives  best 
service.  And  we  stand  back  of  it. 

May  we  send  you  samples  and 
prices? 

29  Mill  Street.  East  Walpole.  Mass. 
1429Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  1U. 


I - 

1  Cut  Out  and  Mail  This  Today. 


Please  mail  me  your  book  of  plans  for  farm  build¬ 
ings  and  samples  of  Paroid.  I  enclose  4  cents  for  postage. 

N  ame _ _ _ 


1 


Address. 


( 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8 *4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  Hut  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  yon  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  13,  1906. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it.  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

PRIZES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

$5,  $4,  $3. 

We  offer  these  cash  prizes  for  the  best  Thanksgiving 
photographs.  They  must  be  original,  picture  scenes  of 
country  life,  and  represent  the  spirit  of  Thanksgiving. 
The  size  does  not  matter.  The  pictures  must  be  in  our 
hands  by  November  1.  We  will  pay  for  all  pictures 
used,  and  photos  not  used  will  be  returned  if  desired, 
postage  fully  prepaid. 

* 

We  again  call  the  attention  of  Minnesota  readers  to 
the  fact  that  they  will  vote  this  Fall  on  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  State  Constitution.  This  gives 
farmers  and  gardeners  the  right  to  sell  their  own  pro¬ 
duce  at  retail  without  taking  a  license.  By  all  means 
vote  for  it. 

* 

“Good  roads  made  by  bad  men.!”  The  idea  of  putting 
convicts  at  work  on  the  roads  is  gaining  everywhere. 
In  some  places  the  prisoners  are  worked  directl}’  on  the 
road.  In  others  they  make  road  material.  In  New 
York  State  a  new  prison  is  to  be  built  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  near  suitable  rock  where  the  convicts  will  be 
worked  at  breaking  stones.  This  material  will  be  sent 
all  over  the  State.  Such  work  does  less  to  compete  with 
free  labor  than  any  other. 

•J* 

Some  dairymen  have  been  wondering  what  the  Pure 
Food  Commission  would  do  to  colored  butter  under  the 
new  law.  The  oleomargarine  law,  in  defining  butter, 
states  that  it  contains  coloring  matter.  Thus  the  use  of 
a  satisfactory  color  cannot  be  denied.  The  battle  over 
coloring  matter  will  be  made  against  what  are  known 
as  the  coal  tar  dyes.  These  mineral  substances  are  with¬ 
out  doubt  injurious  when  used  in  large  quantities,  though 
not  so  when  used  ordinarily  in  coloring  butter.  In  case 
these  dyes  are  barred  dairymen  may,  if  they  like,  use 
the  harmless  vegetable  colors. 

❖ 

“Mapes  the  hen  man”  has  often  said  that  lie  thinks 
he  can  keep  500  or  more  hens  in  one  house.  Critics 
have  said  “Why  don’t  you  try  it  and  see !”  Now  that  is 
what  Mapes  intends  to  do,  as  we  see  by  his  article  on 
first  page.  The  house  has  been  started,  and  we  hope  to 
follow  the  novel  experiment  through.  As  readers  know. 
Mr.  Mapes  will  not  hesitate  to  tell  the  truth.  Last  Win¬ 
ter  he  had  the  courage  to  report  that  on  some  days  his 
1400  hens  did  not  lay  an  egg!  The  working  out  of  this 
experiment,  showing  how  hens  can  stand  a  crowd,  will 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  coming 
year. 

* 

One  thing  we  feel  inclined  to  talk  about  every  year 
is  the  mistake  of  letting  cornfields  or  other  cultivated 
ground  remain  bare  through  the  Fall  and  Winter.  A 
considerable  loss  of  nitrogen  results  from  this  practice. 
After  the  Summer  crop  is  taken  off  the  processes  of 
nitrification  go  on  in  the  soil,  especially  if  stable  manure 
has  been  used.  Nitrification  means  the  process  by 
which  nitrogen  is  made  soluble  or  available.  When 
made  over  into  this  form  it  is  quite  easily  washed  out 


of  the  soil  and  lost.  When  soil  is  left  bare  after  harvest 
considerable  loss  will  occur  in  this  way,  but  when  some 
living  crop  is  growing  on  the  ground  this  new  crop  will 
obtain  most  of  the  nitrogen,  and  save  it  for  us.  This 
nitrogen  problem  is  the  most  important  thing  on  our 
farms.  We  must  buy  it  in  one  form  or  another,  and 
it  is  constantly  struggling  to  get  away  from  us.  It  is 
the  part  of  good  farming  to  capture  and  save  all  we  can. 
If  nothing  else  can  be  done  sow  rye  on  all  bare  lands. 
I  f  you  cannot  plow,  harrow  and  seed.  There  are  some 
exception  to  this.  One  is  where  the  sod  is  filled  with 
white  grubs.  In  that  case  it  is  better  not  to  seed,  but 
to  plow  and  keep  the  surface  well  stirred  through  Fall 
and  early  in  Spring.  The  constant  cultivation  is  the 
best  method  of  fighting  these  insects. 

5*c 

The  process  of  oiling  the  roads  to  prevent  dust,  adopt¬ 
ed  in  many  localities,  meets  with  much  criticism  because 
of  the  unpleasant  odor,  and  also  the  disagreeable  sticky 
surface  resulting.  We  are  now  informed  by  Horticul¬ 
ture  that  Superintendent  Pettigrew  of  the  Boston  park 
system  has  beeen  experimenting  with  Texas  oil  emul¬ 
sified  with  water,  which  seems  highly  satisfactory. 
Pennsylvania  oil  has  a  paraffin  base,  but  Texas  oil  has 
an  asphaltum  base,  and  when  used  in  the  emulsion 
(10  to  20  per  cent)  for  sprinkling  it  is  said  to  produce 
a  skim  of  asphaltum  surface  which,  mixed  with  dust 
under  pressure  from  the  wheels,  becomes  very  smooth. 
Suburban  localities  suffer  so  severely  from  dust,  and 
the  surface  of  suburban  roads  is  so  badly  worn  by  heavy 
automobile  traffic,  that  any  method  of  preventing  such 
detrition  is  worth  consideration.  The  system  of  oiling 
the  roads  so  far  adopted  has  not  come  up  to  our  expec¬ 
tations  in  the  East,  though  apparently  satisfactory  in 
California.  Mr.  Pettigrew’s  Boston  experiments,  how¬ 
ever,  seem  to  bring  new  light  upon  the  subject,  and 
their  outcome  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

* 

Our  contribution  to  the  Seedless  apple  literature  this 
week  comes  from  Oregon : 

A  Spencer  Seedless  apple  man  was  at  our  State  fair 
all  week.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman  did  much 
business  or  not ;  he  had  a  sample  in  a  glass  jar  that  was 
a  very  poor  color,  but  he  explained  that  it  had  faded  out. 
Asking  him  how  the  apple  was  originated,  lie  stated.  “Mr. 
Spencer  produced  U  by  removing  the  male  parts  of  the 
flower.'’  Asking  him  if  such  a  thing  were  practical  and 
possible,  how  he  could  account  for  a  perpetuation  of  it.  he 
“didn’t  know,’  and  “in  fact,  Mr.  Spencer  wasn’t  willing  to 
tell  his  agents  how  they  were  produced.”  All  he  knew  was 
they  were  a  great  addition  to  horticulture  and  that  those 
who  bought  now  and  got  them  first  were  to  get  rich  quick. 

e.  .t.  l. 

We  might  have  told  him  from  our  experience  that 
Mr.  Spencer  doesn’t  like  to  answer  questions!  We  can 
understand  why.  We  have  a  seedling  tree  of  fair  quality 
growing  in  a  back  field  on  the  farm.  Suppose  we  took 
wood  from  this  tree  and  grafted  or  budded  others.  Sup¬ 
pose  after  doing  this  we  claimed  or  permitted  others 
to  claim  for  us  that  we  had  performed  some  delicate  and 
mysterious  work  in  starting  a  new  variety !  Do  you 
think  we  would  enjoy  being  asked  where  we  got  the 
variety?  As  for  the  faded  color  of  that  sample,  it  is 
something  like  the  boom  for  this  “great  horticultural 
novel  tv.” 

* 

When  the  fight  for  the  college  building  at  Cornell 
was  on  in  the  New  York  Legislature  we  insisted  that 
the  mere  erection  of  this  building  was  the  smallest  thing 
at  stake.  That  was  the  single  point  around  which  the 
battle  gathered,  but  behind  it  was  the  larger  question 
of  special  agricultural  education.  The  real  reason  why 
so  many  of  the  colleges  and  universities  fought  this 
measure  was  because  they  did  not  believe  in  the  new 
form  or  system  of  education.  We  tried  to  make  this 
clear,  and  to  point  out  what  there  was  at  stake,  and 
what  would  follow  a  victory  for  the  college.  Events 
have  fully  justified  this  view.  The  idea  of  a  special  edu¬ 
cation  for  agriculture  is  now  firmly  established,  and  we 
can  see  more  and  more  how  it  is  to  change  history  for 
the  better  by  giving  greater  dignity  to  the  business  of 
farming,  greater  value  to  the  annual  crop  and  greater 
power  to  those  who  raise  and  sell  it. 

Now  in  like  manner  we  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  contest  going  on  in  the  Thirty-fourth  Congressional 
District  of  New  York,  in  its  vital  significance,  goes  far 
beyond  the  election  or  defeat  of  Mr.  Wadsworth.  Here 
is  a  district  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  farmers  -and 
those  who  handle  what  farmers  raise.  The  manufac¬ 
turing  and  trade  interests  are  far  less  important  than 
those'  of  agriculture.  We  shall  not  be  accused  of  any 
mis-statement  when  we  say  that  for  many  years  this 
district  has  been  sending  Mr.  Wadsworth  to  Congress — 
not  because  lie  is  a  great  man  or  that  he  gives  fair 
expression  to  the  needs  of  the  district.  Why  then? 
Because  things  were  so  arranged  that  the  majority  of 
those  farmers  could  not  do  anything  else  and  still  fulfill 
what  they  considered  their  obligation  to  their  party. 
The  caucuses  and  conventions  were  manipulated  in  the 
interests  of  Mr.  Wadsworth,  and  those  men  felt  that  they 
must  vote  the  party  ticket  or  not  vote  at  all.  This  year 
the  entire  situation  has  been  changed.  A  combination 


has  been  made  against  ,\!r.  Wadsworth  which  will  enable 
any  man  to  vote  against  him  and  still  remain  true  to  his 
party.  I  bis  has  been  made  possible,  not  on  account  of 
politics,  but  because  farmers  were  not  satisfied  with 
Mr.  Wadsworth’s  record  on  oleo,  meat  inspection  and 
other  things  which  concern  agriculture.  We  believe  it 
to  be  the  first  time  in  our  history  when  an  election  to 
Congress  turns  upon  agricultural  questions  entirely. 
Neither  Speaker  Cannon  nor  anybody  else  can  give  a 
single  political  reason  why  Mr.  Wadsworth  should  be 
elected.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there 
is  more  at  stake  than  his  defeat  or  election.  He  is  in 
the  shadow  of  a  great  principle.  Can  we  separate  the 
true  interests  of  the  farm  from  politics?  Any  man  can 
see  that  unless  they  are  separated  the -farmer  will  never 
win  true  respect  as  a  political  power.  The  question  on 
trial  in  the  Thirty-fourth  District  is  this :  Given  a  fair 
chance  to  do  so,  will  a  farmer  put  the  rights  of  agri¬ 
culture  above  politics?  Farmers  in  the  Thirty-fourth 
District  cannot  get  away  from  that  propositon.  Can 
they  not  see  that  by  defeating  Mr.  Wadsworth  they  will 
put  hope  and  courage  into  thousands  of  farmers  all  over 
the  country?  They  will  give  greater  character  and 
power  to  what  we  may  call  pure  farm  politics  than  any¬ 
thing  that  has  happened  in  50  years — if  they  make  their 
reason  for  doing  it  plain.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
elect  him  they  will  say  to  the  country:  “The  sword  was 
put  into  our  hands,  but  we  dared  not  strike.”  “Who 
would  be  free  himself  must  strike  the  blow!” 

* 

A  number  of  reasons  are  given  for  the  present  trouble 
in  Cuba.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  Cubans,  if  not 
incapable  of  self-government,  are  divided  into  jealous 
factions.  There  is  probably  no  civilized  country  on 
earth  where  it  is  so  easy  to  organize  an  insurrection 
as  in  Cuba.  It  is  reported  to  us  by  residents  of  Cuba 
that  the  rich  American  investors  are  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  trouble.  Many  of  them  from  the  first  have  de¬ 
sired  annexation  to  this  country,  or  American  control. 
They  seemed  to  have  worked  deliberately  to  bring  this 
about,  making  trouble  both  for  the  Cuban  government 
and  for  their  workmen.  There  has  been  no  patriotism 
in  this — just  cold-blooded  and  selfish  business.  They 
believe  that  annexation  of  Cuba  will  give  greater  value 
and  security  to  their  property  and  trade  advantage  in 
disposing  of  their  crops.  Tt  cannot  be  said  that  this 
country  has  need  of  the  island.  From  the  standpoint 
of  a  farmer  the  development  of  Cuba  as  a  part  of  this 
country  would  prove  a  serious  menace  to  owners  of 
American  farm  land.  The  beet  sugar  industry  could  not 
he  expected  to  stand  against  free  sugar  from  Cuba,  the 
oranges,  lemons  and  pineapples  would  compete  with 
growers  in  California  and  Florida,  while  the  cotton 
States  would,  without  doubt,  suffer  from  competition. 
This  is  only  one  side  of  the  matter,  but  the  one  which 
most  concerns  the  American  farmer. 


BREVITIES. 

Has  the  Summer  hoarder  business  paid? 

The  Peach  borer,  like  some  humans,  is  known  by  its 
gum. 

Don’t  call  it  “unfennented  wine”  but  grape  juice — and 
drink  it. 

If  an  apple  is  to  go  into  cold  storage  at  all  the  sooner 
it  gets  there  after  picking  the  better. 

Do  you  notice  how  few  smokers  of  middle  age  will  seri¬ 
ously  advise  you  to  begin  use  of  the  weed? 

A  combination  of  farmer’s  daughter  and  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  suggested  as  a  solution  of  the  labor  question. 

A  decoction  of  blackberry  root  has  long  been  a  popular 
family  remedy  for  bowel  troubles.  It  has  been  adopted  by 
regular  medical  practice. 

How  could  a  potato  x-ine  be  “bug  proof"?  We  can  see 
how  one  variety  might  resist  blight  better  than  another, 
but  how  about  the  hugs? 

Mr.  Mapes  asks  why  the  experiment  station  directors  do 
not  report  frequently  on  their  experiments  instead  of  wait¬ 
ing  until  it  is  all  over.  Why  not.  indeed? 

Who  owns  the  champion  egg  layer  of  all  hens?  A  Vir¬ 
ginia  biddy  which  had  a  record  of  one  egg  every  25  hours, 
exclusive  of  the  moulting  season,  is  believed  to  be  the 
champion :  she  was  expected  to  cross  the  300  mark  before 
the  end  of  12  months. 

Of  late  we  have  received  several  letters  from  people  who 
offer  well-developed  orchards  of  apple  or  peach  for  sale  or 
lease.  This  is  rather  a  new  form  of  property  offer — but 
better  for  those  who  understand  fruit  growing  than  a 
gold  mine — controlled  by  some  one  else. 

On  July  1  last  year  there  were  in  service  in  this  country 
on  railroads  48,357  locomotives  and  1,842.871  cars,  of 
which  40.713  were  passenger.  There  were  1,382,196  people 
employed  in  railroad  service.  During  the  year  9.703  persons 
were  killed  on  the  roads,  while  86.008  were  injured. 

An  advertisement  for  a  girl  to  work  on  a  New  Zealand 
dairy  farm  concludes  with  the  statement  that  there  are* 
four  good-looking  sons  in  the  family.  One  would  infer 
from  this  that  special  inducements  are  required  in  New 
Zealand,  as  in  this  country,  to  obtain  domestic  service  on 
the  farm. 

It  is  reported  that  a  manufacturing  company  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  O.,  will  try  the  experiment  of  employing  cripples  only. 
This  is  in  line  with  an  experiment  inaugurated  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  department  of  charities,  which  is  trying  to  give  work 
to  cripples  and  thus  prevent  them  from  becoming  public 
charges.  It  is  found  that  many  persons  thus  handicapped 
may  become  useful  and  self-supporting,  while  the  gain  in 
personal  respect  is  immeasurable. 
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THE  WADSWORTH  ISSUE  IS  " OLEO 

It  is  announced  that  Speaker  Cannon  will  make  an 
address  in  Congressman  Wadsworth’s  district  just  be¬ 
fore  election.  Tins  must  be  regarded  as  a  confession 
of  weakness, ‘a  desperate  attempt  to  help  a  failing  cause. 
Two  years  ago  Mr.  Wadsworth  had  nearly  13,000  ma¬ 
jority.  Now  he  must  appeal  to  the  overworked  Speaker 
of  the  House  to  help  him.  This  is  the  best  evidence  of 
the  great  revolt  from  Mr.  Wadsworth  which  has  yet 
appeared.  There  lias  never  been  anything  like  it  in  the 
district  before,  and  Mr.  Cannon  will  not  be  able  to 
overcome  it,  because  no  political  question  is  involved. 
Mr.  Cannon  cannot  claim  that  Wadsworth’s  defeat 
would  endanger  the  Republican  majority,  for  there  is 
no  Democrat  running  against  him!  His  opponent  is  a 
Republican.  When  he  comes  to  explain  how  the  meat 
inspection  bill  was  passed,  Mr.  Cannon,  if  he  states 
the  facts,  will  place  Air.  Wadsworth  in  a  very  poor  light. 
We  have  shown  what  a  sorry  figure  Wadsworth  cut.  As 
Congressman  Henry  says,  he  held  up  the  bill  until  the 
managers  of  the  beef  trust  could  organize  opposition. 
He  then  fathered  a  bill  which  was  cursed  by  President 
Roosevelt,  and  left  Washington  without  trying  to  im¬ 
prove  the  situation.  While  he  was  gone  Congressman 
Adams  of  Wisconsin  and  Speaker  Cannon  agreed  with 
the  President  and  prepared  the  bill  that  was  finally 
passed.  In  his  attitude  toward  witnesses  before  his 
committee  Mr.  Wadsworth  acted  like  a  bullying  lawyer 
for  the  beef  trust.  In  his  correspondence  with  the 
President  he  acted  like  a  spoiled  child,  upon  whom 
Speaker  Cannon  found  it  necessary  to  use  a  shingle ! 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  Mr.  Cannon  will  talk 
around  this  bit  of  history.  A  plain  statement  of  the 
facts  will  place  Mr.  Wadsworth  in  a  worse  light  than 
ever.  Praise  for  Mr.  Adams  is  condemnation  for  Mr. 
Wadsworth.  Possibly  Mr.  Cannon  will  make  light  of 
these  details  or  even  deny  them,  since  the  chief  actor — 
the  man  who  did  most  to  make  an  effective  bill  possible, 
Henry  C.  Adams,  is  dead.  Should  Air.  Cannon  make 
such  denial,  we  remind  him  beforehand  of  the  powerful 
significance  of  the  fifth  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter  of 
Daniel : 

“In  the  same  hour  came  forth  fingers  of  a  man's  hand, 
and  rerote  over  against  the  candlestick  upon  the  plaster 
of  the  wall  of  the  King’s  palace — and  the  King  saw  the 
part  of  the  hand  that  wrote.” 

But  this  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  indictment  against 
Wadsworth.  He  tried  his  best  to  give  the  packers  what 
they  wanted,  but  President  Roosevelt  forced  him  to 
submit  to  tire  passage  of  a  stronger  law.  He  cannot 
weaken  it  now.  but  he  can  do  great  damage  in  another 
way  in  his  present  position.  The  danger  from  him 
lies  in  the  oleomargarine  situation.  He  has  been  se¬ 
lected  as  the  friend  and  champion  of  those  who  want 
the  tax  removed  from  colored  oleo.  Every  man  who 
makes,  handles  or  eats  pure  butter  will  understand  what 
that  would  mean.  The  oleo  men  will  make  a  strong 
effort  to  destroy  or  weaken  the  effect  of  the  present 
law.  On  the  other  hand  experience  has  shown  that  the 
present  law  must  be  strengthened  in  several  ways  in 
order  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  sale  of  oleo.  Dairymen 
cannot  trust  Air.  Wadsworth  in  view  of  his  record, 
while  the  friends  of  oleo  “endorse”  him.  Thus  the 
issue  is  made  clear  and  sharp.  Are  the  voters  of  the 
Thirty-fourth  District  in  favor  of  giving  colored  oleo 
the  chance  to  compete  with  honest  butter?  Will  they 


give  equal  rights  to  a  counterfeit?  As  the  situation  is 
now  shaped,  they  cannot  vote  for  Mr.  Wadsworth  with¬ 
out  giving  assent  to  that  proposition.  Mr.  Cannon  may 
talk  all  night  about  the  tariff,  the  labor  question,  the 
Panama  Canal,  Cuba  or  the  record  of  Congress,  but 
such  talk  will  have  no  bearing  upon  the  vital  issue  in 
the  Thirty- fourth  District.  So  far  as  these  matters  are 
concerned  it  will  not  make  the  difference  of  a  hair’s 
breadth  whether  Air.  Wadsworth  is  elected  or  defeated — 
for  a  strong  and  vigorous  Republican  is  opposed  to  him. 
Air.  Cannon  will  find  that  the  contest  has  been  lifted 
far  above  ordinary  politics.  It  is  the  first  direct  Con¬ 
gressional  battle  for  the  rights  which  belong  to  agricul¬ 
ture  which  we  have  had  in  this  country.  Free,  uncolored 
oleo  means,  as  it  always  has,  the  fraudulent '  sale  of 
an  inferior  fat — dishonesty.  The  present  law  means  a 
fair  chance1  for  thousands  of  dairymen  to  make  an  hon¬ 
est  living.  .More  than  that,  it  is  a  precedent  for  legis¬ 
lation  against  other  food  frauds  which  may  injure  other 
farmers.  The  present  pure  food  law  would  have  been 
impossible  had  not  the  oleo  question  been  fought  out 
right.  In  this  contest  Air.  Wadsworth  has  been  put  by 
his  friends  into  the  position  of  champion  of  oleo — which 
means  to  the  majority  of  his  constituents — dishonesty. 
If  he  is  elected — that  is  what  the  farmers  of  his  dis¬ 
trict  must  stand  for.  Speaker  Cannon  might  well  de¬ 
vote  a  part  of  his  speech  to  telling  where  he  stands  on 
oleo  legislation.  Two  bills  will  come  before  Congress — 
one  seeks  to  remove  the  tax  on  colored  oleo,  the  other 
seeks  to  strengthen  the  present  law.  Which  will  Mr. 
Cannon  support?  No  oleo  Congressman  from  a 
farmer’s  district !  _ 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — The  amendment  to  the  New  York  State  Labor 
law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  under  sixteen 
in  any  business  after  7  I*!  M.  went  into  effect  October  1. 
Children  under  10  employed  in  “mercantile  establishments, 
business  offices,  factories,  telegraph  offices,  restaurants,  ho¬ 
tels,  apartment  houses,  and  by  companies  which  employ 
children  for  the  transmission  of  merchandise  or  messages” 
cannot  work,  under  any  circumstances,  after  7  I’.  M.  The 
law  will  be  enforced  throughout  the  State.  Children  were 
permitted  to  work  in  factories  until  nine  o’clock,  and  in 
stores  and  establishments  other  than  factories  until  10 
I’.  M.,  but  this  ceased  when  the  new  law  became  operative. 

Testimony  of  a  number  of  witnesses  before  C.  A. 
I’routy  of  tb1  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  Denver, 
Col.,  who  resumed  September  27  the  investigation  of  rail¬ 
roads  in  connection  with  coaj  conditions,  showed  that 
the  Union  Pacific  secured  many  men  to  sign  declaratory 
coal  statements  taking  up  coal  lands  in  Wyoming  and  at 
the  same  time  to  sign  relinquishments  to  this  land.  The 
pay  for  this  service  was  $3  or  $4  in  each  instance.  Among 

tin'  witnesses  examined  was  Cyrus  Beard,  justice  of  the 

Supreme  Court  of  Wyoming,  who,  it  developed,  purchased 
coal  lands  with  money  advanced  by  a  Union  Pacific  official 
and  later  sold  the  property  to  this  official  at  an  advance 

of  $200.  .  .  .  Secretary  Martin  of  the  Massachusetts 

State  Board  of  Education  was  appealed  to  September  2!)  for 
some  solution  to  the  conflict  of  the  Massachusetts  game 
laws  and  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law.  The  cause 
of  this  unique  dilemma  is- the  number  of  deer  in  Franklin 
County  which  have  chased  children  on  their  way  to  school 
and  so  frightened  them  that  many  have  remained  at  home. 
On  account  of  the  game  laws,  which  prohibit  the  shooting 
of  deer  in  that  State  until  1008,  no  stops  can  be  taken 
toward  retaliating  on  the  animals.  In  the  town  of  Leyden 
one  small  boy  was  chased  by  a  vicious  buck  and  was 
obliged  to  return  home.  The  lad’s  grandfather,  however, 
accompanied  the  child  to  school  without  further  molesta¬ 
tion.  but  when  the  boy  was  returning  home  lie  was  chased 
again.  In  the  town  of  Greenfield  several  children  were 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  power  house  because  of  an  attack 
by  a  herd  of  deer  and  were  kept  there  several  hours  before 
it  was  thought  safe  for  them  to  proceed.  As  vigorous  steps 
have  been  taken  the  past  year  to  enforce  the  compulsory 


school  attendance  iaw  in  (he  Western  part  of  the  State, 
parents  of  children  who  live  where  deer  are  plentiful  have 
written  Secretary  Martin  asking  him  what  to  do  in  the 
matter.  .  .  .  Scores  of  lives  are  believed  to  have  been 

lost  in  the  hurricane  which  on  September  2(!  swept  upon 
'he  Gulf  Coast,  and  continued  for  48  hours,  causing  enor¬ 
mous  and  widespread  destruction.  The  wind  attained  a 
velocity  of  from  80  to  00  miles  an  hour,  and  vented  Its 
fury  mostly  upon  Pensacola.  Fla.,  and  Mobile,  Ala.,  where 
the  damage  in  each  city  is  estimated  at  from  $3,000,000  to 
$5,000,000.  The  sea  was  blown  far  up  into  these  cities, 
flooding  the  streets  in  some  quarters  to  a  depth  of  seven 
feet.  One  gunboat  and  two  tugs  have  been  sunk,  two  other 
gunboats,  a  tug  and  a  coal  barge  are  beached,  a  gunboat 
is  leaking,  a  drydock  and  wharves  have  been  destroyed  and 
incalculable  damage  to  other  Government  property  at  the 
Pensacola  Navy  Yard  has  been  done  by  the  West  India 
hurricane.  The  gunboat  Machias  sank  at  her  moorings. 
The  converted  gunboat  Gloucester  and  Vixen,  the  smallest 
vessels  which  look  part  in  the  naval  battle  at  Santiago, 
are  beached  high  and  dry.  The  devastation  wrought  among 
the  shipping  at  Mobile  also  was  very  heavy.  The  horrors 
of  the  situation  at  Pensacola  were  increased  by  an  outbreak 
of  fire  and  the  activity  of  thieves,  who  looted  houses  that 
the  inmates  had  been  forced  to  abandon.  Provisions  are 
scarce  and  the  distress  great  in  both  cities.  Loss  of  life, 
variously  estimated  at  from  five  to  fifty  persons;  many 
persons  injured,  5.000  houses  damaged,  the  business  quar¬ 
ter  devastated,  and  a  property  loss  of  fully  $3,000,000  are 
the  effect  of  the  tropical  hurricane  in  Mobile.  Water  from 
Mobile  Kay  was  blown  into  the  city  by  the  gale,  and  for  a 
time  the  sea  stood  seven  feet  deep  in  the  wholesale  quarter, 
which  includes  that  part  of  t lie  city  from  Koyal  street  to 
the  Alabama  River.  .  .  .  Robert  L.  Rodgers,  Attorney- 

General  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  his  assistants,  J.  E. 
Bradshaw  and  .Tames  II.  Stevenson,  started  an  investiga¬ 
tion  October  1  in  Chicago  which  may  result  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  $200,000  in  fines  from  the  packing  houses  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  More  than  fifty  persons  have  been  summoned  to 
testify  about  the  operation  of  a  packers’  trust  in  Arkansas. 
It.  is  charged  by  the  legal  representatives  of  Arkansas  that 
the  firms  of  Armour  &  Co.,  Swift  &  Co.,  the  Cudahy  Pack¬ 
ing  Company  and  the  G.  If.  Ilammond  Company  violated 
the  anti-trust  laws  of  that  State  for  the  last  six  'months  of 
the  year  1905.  The  suits  that  have  been  started  are  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  a  minimum  fine  of  $200  a  day  from 
each  of  the  Mg  packing  companies  doing  business  in  Ar¬ 
kansas. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  fifteenth  Fall  convention  of 
the  Connecticut  Bee  Keepers’  Association  was  held  in  the 
State  Capitol,  Hartford.  October  12. 

The  fifty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  As¬ 
sociation  of  School  Commissioners  and  Superintendents  was 
held  at  Cornell  University  October  3-5.  Prof.  I,.  H.  Bailey 
gave  an  address  on  “Reorganization  of  Rural  Schools.” 


CROP  PROSPECTS . 

The  apple  crop  in  this  vicinity  is  a  total  failure.  Not 
enough  fruit  can  he  gleaned  from  the  whole  orchard  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  family  till  Christmas.  Pears  were  also  light,  though 
some'  varieties  were  exceptions.  On  account  of  the  wet 
season  pasture  and  forage  crops  have  given  a  heavier  yield 
than  usual.  The  frost  has  held  off  so  far.  allowing  the 
corn  crops  to  mature  and  be  harvested  in  good  condition. 

Sewickley,  Pa.  e.  b.  m’b. 

The  apple  crop  in  this  section  is  large,  more  perfect  and 
freer  from  the  rot  than  usual,  but  the  prices  are  no  better. 
Jonathan,  culled  one-lmlf,  $1  :  Ben  Davis  is  the  principal 
crop :  sve  have  no  offer  on  them  yet.  Evaporator  stock, 
15  to  20  cents  per  100  pounds.  Some  orchards  have  been 
cut  down,  others  will  be.  No  commercial  orchards  have 
been  set  out  for  past  five  years ;  the  apple  craze  is  over 
in  this  section.  a.  w.  b. 

Xenia,  Ill. 

I  have  just  finished  looking  over  the  apple  crop,  and  find 
that  it  will  be  from  one-third  to  one-lmlf  of  last  year's 
crop.  I  have  never  seen  apples  dropping  so  badly  at  this 
season  as  they  are  at  present,  Baldwin  especially.  Even 
in  orchards  that  were  thoroughly  sprayed  they  are  inclined 
to  be  wormy.  All  kinds  of  pests  have  seemingly  multiplied 
very  fast  during  the  past  week.  Last  April  was  very  favor¬ 
able  for  spraying  with  lime  and  sulphur,  and  I  thought 
my  orchards,  from  which  I  picked  last  year  2.500  barrels 
of  very  fine  apples,  were  thoroughly  covered  with  the  mix¬ 
ture,  but  from  the  increase  of  the  scale  lately  I  am  very 
much  discouraged.  c.  R.  s. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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|  Will  You  Let  Us  Send  You  a  Sta=Rite 

8  Gasoline  Engine  on  30  Days’  Free  Trial? 
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YES,  —we  mean  just  exactly  that,  no  more, 
no  less:  a  BIG  chance  to  try  before  you 
buy  the  best  gasoline  engine  ever  offered 
at  the  lowest  price  ever  made  for  an  en¬ 
gine  of  equal  merit  and  quality. 

This  is  no  ordinary  opportunity,  because  the 
”St;i-Rite”  is  no  ordinary  engine,  and  the  terms 
are  such  thjt  you  simply  CAN’T  refuse  them, 
if  you  are  in  the  market  for  the  host  form  of 
farm  power. 

We  make  no  claims  for  the  “Sta-Rite”  that  we 
do  not  PROVE.  We  stand  ready  to  show  YOU 
that  this  engine  is  the  simplest,  most  economical 
and  reliable  engine  on  the  market  to-day. 

“Simplest”  means  fewest  working  parts;  that, 
we  can  prove  to  you  the  first  time  you  examine 
the  “Sta-Rite”  Engine.  It  is  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  because  it  is  the  simplest  in  construction, 
requires  practically  no  expense  for  repairs,  which 
are  frequently  necessary  to  keep  the  complicated 
sort  of  engines  in  good  working  order. 

The  “Sta-Rite”  saves  fuel.  It  uses  less  fuel 
for  the  same  amount  of  work  than  ANY  engine 
on  earth.  We  give  you  a  positive,  iron-clad  guar¬ 
antee  on  this  point.  Worth  having— isn’t  it? 

Three  competing  engines  of  standard  make 
recently  did  the  same  kind  of  work  (ensilage  cut¬ 
ting)  for  two  days  in  the  same  field,  under  iden¬ 
tical  conditions.  One  engine  consumed  25  gallons 
of  gasoline:  another,  21  gallons;  the  “Sta-Rite,” 
only  11  gallons. 

•  How’s  that  for  practical  proof,  Mr.  Farmer? 
Reliability  ?  Well,  there’s  just  one  ripht  way 

Write  for  Our  Free 


DREW  ELEVATED 

Main  Office,  128  Monroe  St., 

Eastern  Branch,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


to  settle  that  question;  ask  any  one  who  has 
actually  USED  a  "Sta-Rite”  engino  long  enough 
to  make  his  experience  valuable.  An  ounce  of 
PRACTICE  is  worth  a  ton  of  theory,  we  think 
when  it  comes  to  figuring  on  what  a  machine  will 
or  will  not  do. 

So,  write  us  and  we  will  send  you  a  big  list,  of 
people  who  KNOW  what  the- “Sta-Rite”  has  done. 

*  *  * 

Now,  remember,  Mr.  Farmer,  that  you  can  try 
a  "Sta-Rite”  engine  BEFORE  you  buy. 

This  is  the  only  engine  sold  on  such  a  wide 
open,  liberal  free  trial  plan. 

Wo  can  afford  to  make  this  offer  because  experi¬ 
ence  has  PROVED  that  the  “Sta-Rite”  will  meet 
every  demand  made  upon  it, and  fully  justify  our 
unlimited  confidence  in  its  merits. 

So,  let  us  send  you  one  to  test  for  thirty  days 
in  your  own  work  under  actual  conditions  as  you 
find  them  on  your  premises. 

You  will  have  nothing  to  pay,  no  notes  to  sign, 
no  obligations  of  any  kind  except  to  give  the 
"Sta-Rite"  a  fair  trial  for  one  month. 

If  you  want  the  best  farm  power  ever  invented; 
if  you  value  an  engine  that  will  ALWA  YS  be  in 
perfect  working  order,  if  you  believe  that  economy 
of  operation  and  absolute  dependability  are  things 
worth  having  in  an  engine,  take  our  advice  and 
investigate  the  “Sta-Rite."  I)o  it  to-day! 
There’s  no  time  like  NOW  to  begin  looking  into 
the  things  that  will  better  our  condition,— save  us 
time,  work  and  worry,  as  the  "Sta-Rite”  engine 
is  guaranteed  to  do. 

Catalogue  To-day. 
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Wholesale  Factory  Prices 

on  all  Farm  Utensils,  Vehicles  and  Everything  Else  Weeded  for  the 
Farm  and  Home.  Larger  Line  of  Labor  and  Money  Saving 
Specialties  for  Stockmen  and  Others  than  was  ever  before  shown 
s»rep  q rinding Hui,  in  any  Catalogue.  Jtll  sold  direct 
i,,»everal.tvieS  8Dd  .o..  yrom  the  factory  to  You,  by  the  big 

——  KALAMAZOO 

k  r  hi  SUPPLY  HOUSE 


Feed  Cuttpr* 
2i»  kinds  sizes 
•nd  prices 


Corn  Sheller* 
eouipletr,  ns 
shown,  only 

$4.85 

Without  fnn 
or  feed  table, 
only 

$4.40 


Saw  Frame, complete 
like  eut,  withoutsaw, 
$10.20 

Cast-iron 
Tank  Heater 
only 

$4.65 

Weight, 

150  ll». 


15  styles,  al«o  Drag 
Sawring  Machines 


Cider  Mill 
Capacity 
4-bbU.  per  day, 

•*“h$7.75 

S  other  sizes. 


Sprayers 
for  San  Jose 
Scale,  etc.,  the 
very  best,  at 
lowest  prices 


If  you  have  not  already  sent  for  our  new  400-page 
catalogue  send  for  It  today  before  you  order  another 
thing  anywhere  for  Fall  or  Winter.  It  shows  a  com¬ 
plete  liueof  high  grade  implements,  farm  specialties, 
dairy  and  poultry  goods,  vehicles,  harness,  furniture, 
stoves  aud  miscellaneous  household  articles,  all  ac¬ 
curately  illustrated  and  described  and  all  sold  direct 
from  the  factory  at  the  very  lowest  wholesale  prices 
on  a  binding  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  This  catalogue  will  positively 
save  you  money  If  you  are  going  to  buy  anything  at  all 
in  ourllneof  goods,  forthe  famous  KALAMAZOO 
SUPPLY  HOUSE  never  takes  a  back  seat  for  any¬ 
one  in  the  matter  of  high  quality  and  low  prices. 
Operating  at  comparatively  small  expense  and  ship¬ 
ping  direct  from  the  factory,  we  are  enabled  to  sell 
everything  at  the  very  rock-bottom  price.  If  you 
think  perhaps  we  are  exaggerating  when  we  say  that, 
just  compare  our  goods  and  prices  with  the 
goods  and  prices  of  any  other  mail-order 
house  in  the  world.  You  will  know  then  why  we 
say  wo  are  entitled  to  your  patronage.  If  there  Is 
anything  you  need  forthe  farm  or  home  this  Fall  or 
Winter  you  will  find  It  In  our  catalogue.  In  many 
kinds  and  styles  and  prices,  and  all  of  guaran¬ 
teed  quality.  Send  for  this  catalogue  and  we  will 
mall  it,  postage  paid,  at  once.  This  does  not  put  you 
under  any  obligations.  We  want  you  to  have  the 
catalogue.  Address 


CASH  SUPPLY  &  MFG.  CO.,  661  Lawrence  Square,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


2-Roll, 
4-Roll, 
and 
6-Roll, 

Down  •<  louafil. 

irrite  today  ft* 
/ret  Catalogue. 
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The  Appleton, 
Corn  Husker 


iy 

chineof  like  character  and  corresponding  size  «n 
the  market,  that  it  Is  simpler  in  construction;  easiei 
In  every  way  to  operate;  easier  and  safer  to  feed  and 
to  require  less  power  for  successful  operation.  The 
proof  of  these  claims  Is  sent  for  the  asking  We 
make  also  a  complete  line  of  manure  spreaders,  horse 
powers,  shelters,  ensilage  ana  fodder  cutters,  feed 
grinders,  wood  saws,  windmills,  etc.  Remember 
that  Appleton  quality  lathe  standardot  excellence. 


APPLETON  MFG,  CO.y  27  Fargo  St.»  Batavia,  Ills' 
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[  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

AUTUMN. 

Shorter  and  shorter  now  the  twilight  clips 
The  days,  as  through  the  sunset  gates  they 
crowd, 

And  Summer  from  her  golden  collar  slips 
And  strays  through  stubble-fields,  and 
moans  aloud. 

Save  when  by  fits  the  warmer  air  deceives. 
And,  stealing  hopeful  to  some  sheltered 
bower 

She  lies  on  pillows  of  the  yellow  leaves. 
And  tries  the  old  tunes  over  for  an  hour. 

The  wind,  whose  tender  whisper  in  the  May 
Set  all  the  young  blooms  listening  through 
the  grove, 

Sits  rustling  in  the  faded  boughs  to-day. 
And  makes  his  cold  and  unsuccessful  love. 

The  rose  has  taken  off  her  tire  of  red — 
The  mullein  stalk  its  yellow  stars  has  lost. 
And  the  proud  meadow  pink  hangs  down  her 
head 

Against  earth’s  chilly  bosom,  witched  with 
frost. 

The  robin,  that  was  busy  all  the  June, 
Before  the  sun  had  kissed  the  topmost 
bough, 

Catching  our  hearts  up  in  his  golden  tune, 

.  Has  given  place  to  the  brown  cricket  now. 

The  very  cock  crows  lonesomely  at  morn — 
Each  flag  and  fern  the  shrinking  stream 
divides — 

Uneasy  cattle  low,  and  lambs  forlorn 

Creep  to  their  strawy  sheds  with  nettled 
sides. 

Shut  up  the  door.  Who  loves  me  must  not 
look 

Upon  the  withered  world,  but  haste  to 
bring 

Mis  lighted  candle,  and  his  story  book. 
And  live  with  me  the  poetry  of  Spring. 

— Alice  Cary. 

* 

Cold  boiled  rice,  left  over  from  a  pre¬ 
vious  meal,  is  excellent  for  stuffing 
baked  tomatoes.  Cut  a  slice  off  the  stem 
end  of  the  tomato,  scoop  out  the  seeds, 
and  fill  the  cavity  with  the  rice,  seasoned 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  chopped  green  pep¬ 
per;  put  a  little  butter  on  top,  and  bake 
the  tomatoes  30  to  40  minutes.  A  little 
minced  bacon  or  bacon  fat  may  be  used 
in  place  of  the  butter,  if  the  flavor  is 
liked. 

* 

A  reader  desires  a  recipe  for  graham 
fruit  cake.  We  have  none  in  our  home 
cook  book,  but  the  following  was  given 
as  a  tested  recipe  in  Good  Housekeeping 
recently:  Sift  three  cups  of  sifted 

graham  flour,  two  cups  of  white  flour,  one 
teaspoon  each  of  clove,  allspice,  soda  and 
salt  and  two  teaspoons  of  cinnamon.  To 
two  cups  of  sugar  add  one  cup  of  mo¬ 
lasses  and  two  cups  of  milk  alternately 
with  the  sifted  flour  mixture.  Beat  thor¬ 
oughly  and  add  three  cups  each  of  seeded 
raisins  and  citron,  both  slightly  floured. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  one  hour. 

* 

Newspaper  reports  tell  of  a  Kentucky 
widower,  recently  married  for  the  fourth 
time,  who  appears  to  belong  in  the  Car¬ 
negie  hero  class.  His  three  previous 
marriages  had  resulted  in  seven  children, 
and  his  fourth  bride  was  a  widow  with 
five  children  of  her  own.  We  knew  of  one 
case  where  a  widower  with  seven  chil¬ 
dren  married  a  widow  with  six,  but  the 
first  wife’s  relatives  promptly  appropriated 
the  seven,  and  removed  them  to  another 
sphere  of  influence,  feeling  that  in  this 
case  at  least,  13  would  be  a  most  unlucky 
number.  Some  of  the  very  happiest  fam¬ 
ilies  we  know  are  among  those  that  in¬ 
volve  a  step-relationship,  and  some  of  the 
most  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  mothers 
we  have  met  have  filled  the  place  made 
vacant  by  death.  In  most  cases  where 
children  are  involved,  however,  it  calls 
for  infinite  tact  and  good  sense,  and  the 
problem  is  always  an  individual  one. 

* 

The  hemmed  bands  of  fine  white  lawn 
worn  with  mourning  dress  are  easily 
soiled  and  crumpled,  and  take  time  to 
launder  satisfactorily.  An  excellent  sug¬ 
gestion  is  made  by  Harper’s  Bazar:  Get 
a  yard  of  sheer  swiss  muslin,  double 


width.  A  sixty-cent  quality  is  quite  fine 
enough.  Get  also  a  yard  of  fine  black 
crinoline,  plain — without  cross-bars.  Cut 
the  crinoline  into  bands  two  inches  wide. 
Divide  into  the  right  lengths  for  collars 
and  cuffs.  Cut  the  muslin  into  bands 
three  inches  wide  and  divide  these  into 
lengths  also,  each  being  an  inch  longer 
than  the  crinoline  bands.  Fold  over  once 
a  half-inch  on  each  edge  and  at  the  ends. 
Tack  them  to  the  crinoline  bands  with 
long  stitches  on  the  wrong  side  and  the 
tiniest  possible  on  the  right.  If  120  cot¬ 
ton  is  used,  it  will  not  show  at  all.  Fasten 
the  collar  and  cuffs  with  small  black  onyx 
safety-pins.  The  crinoline  lining  keeps 
them  perfectly  smooth  and  does  not  show 
on  the  black  dress.  The  effect  is  of 
hemmed  bands.  Dozens  may  be  made  in 
an  hour  from  a  yard  of  material.  They 
are  always  ready  for  use,  and  cost  so 
little  that  they  may  be  thrown  away  after 
once  or  twice  wearing. 

* 

One  of  the  much-read  books  of  the 
year  is  “The  Long  Day,"  published  anony¬ 
mously,  but  written  by  Miss  Dorothy 
Richardson,  a  New  York  journalist.  It 
describes  the  experiences  of  an  untrained 
but  fairly  educated  country  girl,  in  her 
efforts  to  find  work  in  New  York,  where 
she  was  entirely  without  friends.  Many 
of  the  incidents  described  are  painful, 
some  of  them  shocking,  yet  many  a  girl 
struggling  honestly  in  this  whirlpool, 
knows  that  there  are  lower  depths  than 
here  described.  Miss  Richardson  believes 
that  much  of  the  difficulty  in  the  working 
girl’s  lot  comes  from  the  fact  that  she  is 
never  trained.  She  says: 

Nt  having  learned  to  work,  either  at 
school  or  at  home,  she  goes  to  the  factory, 
to  the  workshop,  or  to  the  store,  crude, 
incompetent,  and.  worst  of  all.  with  an  in¬ 
stinctive  antagonism  toward  her  task.  She 
cannot  work  and  she  does  not  work.  She 
is  simply  “worked.’-  And  there  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  “working” 
and  “being  worked.”  To  work  is  a  privilege 
and  a  boon  to  either  man  or  woman,  and. 
properly  regulated,  it  ought  to  he  a  pleasure. 
*  *  *  *  But  the  average  working  girl 

puts  neither  heart  nor  mind  into  her  labor; 
she  is  merely  a  machine.  *  *  *  The 

harsh  truth  is  that,  hard  as  the  working 
girl  is  “worked,”  and  miserable  as  her  re¬ 
muneration  is,  she  is  usually  paid  quite  as 
much  as  she  is  worth. 

Any  country  girl  who  thinks  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  find  employment  in 
a  great  city  would  do  well  to  read  this 
book.  If  she  is  well  trained,  not  merely 
in  habits  of  work,  but  in  some  specific 
occupation,  with  a  clear  idea  of  what  is 
before  her,  and  money  enough  to  tide  her 
over  a  slack  time,  she  may  try  her  luck 
with  some  hope  of  success.  But  the  way 
is  hard,  and  the  rewards  few;  no  girl 
without  friends  here  should  ever  come  to 
New  York  seeking  employment  until  she 
is  quite  sure  that  she  has  no  prospect 
in  her  home  environment.  Any  unfriend¬ 
ed  girl  coming  to  New  York  ought  to 
communicate  at  once  with  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association,  No.  7 
East  15th  Street,  which  will  direct  her 
to  respectable  boarding  houses,  and  reg¬ 
ister  her  for  a  position.  This  Associa¬ 
tion  is  entirely  non-sectarian.  The  vari¬ 
ous  branches  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in 
this  city  conduct  boarding  houses  at  nom¬ 
inal  rates  for  young  women,  both  those 
looking  for  employment  and  those  who 
have  secured  positions.  They  are  not 
managed  on  quite  the  same  plan  as  the 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association, 
but  young  women  of  their  communion 
who  are  strangers  in  the  city  would  do 
well  to  seek  the  advice  or  hospitality  of 
the  sisters.  There  are  dangers  in  city 
life  for  the  unprotected  girl  that  are  un¬ 
known  and  unguessed  at  in  a  community 
of  homes.  _ 

The  Receipts  of  Cookerv  are  swell’ d  to 
a  Volume,  but  a  good  Stomach  excels 
them  all;  to  which  nothing  contributes 
more  than  Industry  and  Temperance. — 
Penn,  1771. 


Home-made  Gas-Light  for 
Country  Houses 

TAKES  about  one  hour’s  work  per  \  \  \  |  /  / 

month.  \  \  \  \  j \  \  /  /  / 

After  that  you  merely  turn  a  tap  \  ^ 

whenever  you  want  light,  touch  a 
match  to  the  burner,  and,  presto — 
light. 

Yes,  brilliant,  beautiful,  white 
light,  too.  A  light  that  spreads  all 
around  the  room  like  daylight. 

A  light  that  gives  sparkle  to 
every  polished  article  it  falls  on — 
gleam  and  glisten  to  white  table 
linen — and  a  genial,  cheery  glow  to 
everything  it  illuminates. 

Just  like  putting  varnish  over 
a  faded  picture — this  glorifying 
Acetylene  Light. 

Now  that  isn’t  mere  word-paint¬ 
ing,  I  want  you  to  know,  but  cold 
fact,  which  I’ll  prove  up  to  your  satis¬ 
faction  or  no  pay. 


* 


* 


Wouldn’t  you  like  to  get  rid  of 
the  everlasting  smell  of  Kerosene  or 
Gasoline  in  your  home? 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  know  that 
never  again  would  you  have  filthy 
Kerosene  Lamps  to  clean  and  fill, 
wicks  to  trim,  chimneys  to  wipe  and 
the  permanent  dread  of  fire? 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  know  that 
in  every  room  you  had  a  pretty  brass 
fixture  firmly  attached  to  ceiling,  or 
wall,  where  it  couldn't  be  tipped  over 
by  the  children — where  it  was  never 
in  the  way,  and  was  always  ready  to 
touch  a  match  to  when  you  wanted 
light— little  or  much  ? 

Wouldn’t  you  glory  in  the  absence 
of  soot,  smell  or  danger? 

Wouldn’t  you  like  your  visitors 
to  find  in  your  home  that  smart 
“city  style”  which  Gas-lighting 
gives,  with  that  beautiful,  soft  radi¬ 
ance  shining  down  from  the  ceilings, 
where  it  does  not  get  in  your  eyes 
like  the  glaring  light  of  sooty, 
smelly  Kerosene  Table  Lamps? 

*  * 

Well,  Madam  Householder,  you 
can  have  all  these  at  less  cost  than 
Kerosene  costs  you  now,  when  once 
installed. 

In  about  two  days’  time  an 
eight  to  ten  room  house  can  be  com¬ 
pletely  fitted,  from  cellar  to  garret, 
with  beautiful  brass  chandeliers  and 
globes,  complete  piping,  and  a  re¬ 
liable  generator  that  is  absolutely 


safer 
than 
any 

Kerosene 
Lamp  or  Gas¬ 
oline  Light. 

All  this, 
including  the 
labor,  for  about 
$150  complete. 

Not  a  pipe 
will  show  on  your 
ceilings  or  walls,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  basement, 
and  not  a  thread  of 
your  carpets  will  be 
cut  or  soiled  in  the  in¬ 
stallation. 

This  Acetylene  Gas 
Plant  will  be  good  for 
more  than  twenty  years’ 
use,  which  means  less 
than  S8  a  year  for  all 
the  luxury,  time  -  sav¬ 
ing,  comfort,  eye-sight¬ 
saving,  smart  effect  and 
after-saving  on  Kerosene. 

From  the  day  your  own 
Acetylene  Gas  Plant  is  installed  it 
will  cost  you  one-third  less  for  the 
most  beautiful,  softest  and  whitest 
Light  than  it  ever  did  for  the  same 
candle-power  with  smoky , ill-smelling, 
dangerous  Kerosene  or  Gasoline. 

*  * 

Now  just  drop  me  a  line  to-day, 
stating  how  many  rooms  you’ve  got, 
and  I'll  tell  you  just  about  how  much 
it  would  cost  to  light  them  properly 
with  this  beautiful  white  light. 

And,  I’ll  send  you  “Sunlight- 
on-Tap,”  a  book  full  of  mighty  inter¬ 
esting  things  about  House,  Store  and 
Hotel  Lighting. 

Write  me  to-day,  giving  number 

of  rooms. 

“  Acetylene  E.  Jones,”  2  Adams 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


cure  for  the  lawn  and 
pleasure  ground. 


FOR  FALL 
PLANTING 
HENRY 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Lilies,  &c. 
Ouk  New  Bulb  Catalogue  is  sent  free.  It  tells 
all  about  the  best  bulbs,  also  seasonable  seeds  and 
plants,  including  our  celebrated  grass  mix- 

A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOME 


comfort  depends 
upon  the  efficiency 
of  the  cooking 
range  more  than 
any  other  one 
thing. 

Over  twenty  ex¬ 
clusive  features  in 
the  STERLING 
RANGE  you 
should  know  about 
before  purchasing 
another  cooking 
range. 

Pleases  Best 


ECONOMY 

in  fuel  consump¬ 
tion  is  the  main 
consideration  in  a 
range  purchase. 

The  perfect  grate 
and  flue  system  of 
the  STERLING 
RANGE  makes 
every  particle  of 
coal  or  wood 
burned  perform 
double  duty  over 
the  ordinary  stove 
usually  purchased. 

Lasts  Longest 


UA  Poor  Stove  is  not  Cheap  at  any  Price.’ 
That  is  why  we  say  the 


STEiyJNG^ 


will  give  more  complete  satisfaction  than  any  other  stove  you  can 
possibly  buy.  Everyone  who  owns  one  wonders  how  they  got  along 
with  any  other  stove.  Our  booklet  E  is  free.  It  tells  how  it  is  only 
possible  for  the  STERLING  RANGE  to  “bake  a  barrel  of  flour 
with  a  hod  of  coal.”  Send  for  it  today  and  don’t  let  the  hardware- 
man  tell  you  he  has  “something  just  as  good.”  It  cannot  be  told 
to  you  truthfully  for  the  STERLING  “has  no  equal.” 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  coverall  or  creeping  apron  is  a 
very  useful  garment  for  the  baby  not  yet 
able  to  walk.  It  can  be  drawn  on  either 
over  the  dress  or  over  the  under  clothing 
and  perfectly  protects  whatever  may  be 
worn  beneath,  while  it  leaves  the  young¬ 
ster  absolutely  free  to  struggle  to  his 
heart’s  content.  In  the  illustration  the 
material  is  blue  linen,  but  chambray, 
checked  ginghams  and  all  sturdy  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  sort  are  appropriate.  The 
coverall  is  made  with  front  and  backs, 
the  leg  portions  being  gathered  into  bands 
that  are  buttoned  over  into  place.  There 
are  bishop  sleev.es  and  the  neck  can  be 
finished  either  with  the  turn-over  collar 
or  a  straight  band.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is  2)4 


Apron,  One  Size. 

yards  27  or  2  yards  36  inches  wide.  The 
pattern  5440  is  cut  in  one  size  only;  price 
10  cents. 

The  smart  little  box-plaited  dress  is 
made  with  a  plain  yoke  and  the  box-plait¬ 
ed  front  and  back  portions  that  are 
joined  thereto.  The  sailor  collar  finishes 
the  neck  and  the  shield  is  separate,  closed, 
at  the  back,  while  the  dress  is  closed  in¬ 
visibly  beneath  the  box  plait  at  the  center- 
front.  The  sleeves  are  simply  full  and 
arc  gathered  into  bands,  those  extending 
to  the  elbows  being  finished  with  addi¬ 
tional  roll-over  cuffs.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  (8 
years)  is  5  yards  27,  3)4  yards  36  or  2-)4 
yards  44  inches  wide  with  -)4  yard  of  all- 


5385  Girl’s  Box  Plaited  Dress, 

4  to  10  years. 

over  embroidery  and  4  yards  of  banding 
to  make  as  illustrated.  The  pattern  5385 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  4,  C,  8  and  10 
years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


For  the  Top  of  the  Dressing  Case 

The  linen  bureau  scarf  or  hemstitched 
piece  to  fit  the  top  of  the  dressing  case 
seems  most  satisfactory  in  bedrooms  of 
every-day  use,  for  frequent  washing  can 
easily  make  it  fresh  and  spotless.  But 
sometimes  one  is  asked  to  suggest  a  more 
decorative  style  of  cover.  In  the  guest 
chamber  of  a  tastefully  furnished  house 
was  recently  seen  one  made  of  dotted 
muslin.  The  furnishings  of  the  room  were 
in  yellow  birch,  highly  polished  and  one 
of  the  handsomest  of  woods.  The  bureau 
had  a  swell  front  and  the  outlines  of  its 
top  were  curved  and  gracefully  irregular. 
Two  pieces  of  light-blue  silesia  had  been 
cut  exactly  to  fit  this  top,  two  thicknesses 


of  white  cotton  batting  laid  between,  and 
the  edges  turned  in  and  machine-stitched 
together.  Over  this  was  laid,  but  not 
tacked  to  it,  a  cover  of  white  dotted  mus¬ 
lin  cut  the  same  shape  and  size  and  edged 
with  a  double  ruffle  of  the  muslin.  The 
strip  for  the  ruffle  would  probably  have 
measured  but  three  inches  in  width  after 
hemming  on  both  edges.  It  was  gathered 
through  the  middle  and  stitched  in  place. 
Being  separate  from  the  under  pad  it  was 
no  difficult  matter  to  launder  the  muslin 
cover;  the  color  showed  prettily  through 
it  and  the  pad  protected  the  fine  polish 
of  the  bureau  top.  With  a  pretty  pin¬ 
cushion  of  blue  over  which  was  laid  a 
cover  made  of  white  laco  insertion,  lace 
edged  and  finished  with  bows  of  narrow 
blue  ribbon,  the  whole  effect  was  dainty 
and  capable  of  being  always  kept  perfect¬ 
ly  neat.  Following  the  tones  of  wall 
paper  or  carpet  one  might  use  pink  or 
delicate  green  in  place  of  the  blue  under 
covers,  but  red  or  deep  shades  of  color 
have  not  a  refined  look  and  the  more 
“dressy”  things  are  the  more  careful  we 
must  be  to  preserve  the  trim  and  dainty 
effects.  AUGUSTA  ROSE. 

The  Bookshelf. 

Southern  Gardener’s  Practical 
Handbook,  by  J.  S.  Newman ;  220  pages ; 
many  illustrations.  From  his  wide  ex¬ 
perience  as  teacher  of  agriculture  and 
kindred  topics,  and  director  of  experi¬ 
ment  stations  in  the  South,  Prof.  New¬ 
man  is  particularly  well  qualified  to  han¬ 
dle  this  subject.  The  planting  and  culture 
of  the  various  vegetables  grown  in  the 
South  are  thoroughly  covered,  and  there 
is  a  useful  chapter  on  small  fruits  and 
spraying.  The  book  is  written  in  plain 
concise  language.  Sent  postpaid  for  $L 
by  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Soils,  Their  Formation,  Properties, 
Composition  and  Relations  to  Climate 
and  Plant  Growth  ;  by  E.  W.  Hilgard, 
director  California  Experiment  Station; 
590  pages ;  many  illustrations  and  charts ; 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.  Dr.  Hilgard  has  been  for  many 
years  an  active  investigator  of  soils,  both 
in  arid  and  humid  regions,  and  this  work 
is  an  outgrowth  of  his  experiments  and 
wide  observation.  Though  intended  spe¬ 
cially  for  school  and  library  use  the  book 
will  be  of  value  to  any  farmer  who  wishes 
to  get  better  acquainted  with  his  land,  and 
learn  the  whys  and  hows  of  soil  behavior 
and  soil  treatment.  A  complete  index  and 
analytical  table  of  contents  add  to  its 
usefulness  as  reference  work.  For  sale 
by  The  R.  N.-Y.  Price  $4  net;  postage 
30  cents  additional. 


Green  Tomato  Pickles. — I  would  like 
to  tell  my  easy  way  of  making  really  de¬ 
licious  green  tomato  pickles.  Slice  the 
tomatoes  and  allow  them  to  stand  in 
weak  salt  brine  over  night.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  rinse  and  pack  directly  in  fruit  jars 
(I  generally  use  pints  or  quarts).  Place 
the  jars  uncovered  in  the  steamer  and 
steam  for  about  two  hours.  Have  ready 
at  the  end  of  that  time  a  sweet-spiced 
vinegar  made  exactly  as  you  do  for 
pickling  peaches,  and  after  draining  all 
the  juice  that  cooks  from  the  sliced  toma¬ 
toes  fill  the  cans  brim-full  with  it  and 
seal  as  in  canning  anything.  If  tried  you 
will  find  the  tomato  pickles  very  tender 
and  delicious,  as  well  as  whole  and  dainty 
in  appearance.  mrs.  c.  e.  gilson. 


The  farmer  should  be  a  specialist.  This 
requires  preparation.  Education  counts 
for  as  much  as  experience  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  for  profitable  farming.  Two  years 
of  special  school  work  is  more  valuable 
than  20  or  25  years  of  the  ordinary  farm 
experience.  Young  farmers  should  get 
both  the  school  training  and  experience. — 
Prof.  K.  C.  Davis. 

We  use  scrupulous  care  in 
choosing  glasses  to  aid  our 
eyesight.  Why  not  use  scrup¬ 
ulous  care  in  selecting  lamp- 
chimneys  ? 

Macbeth  is  the  only  maker 
of  lamp-chimneys  who  is 
proud  to  put  his  name  on 
them. 

Let  me  send  you  my  Index 
to  chimneys — it’s  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


Simpson  -  Eddystone 

Black  &  Whites 

Surprising  what  beautiful  dresses  can 
be  made  from  these  economical  fabrics. 
Their  fadeless  color,  durable  material 
and  artistic  designs  have  given  them  the 
reputation  “Prints  of  Quality.” 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Sintpsoyi-Edd y stone  Black  Whites . 


EDdystonE 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


RIBBED-FLEECE  UNDERWEAR 

A  New  Idea  in  Underwear  Attended 
by  Tremendous  Success. 

This  new  underwear,  known  as  Vellastic 
Utica  Ribbed  Fleece  Underwear,  was  first  put 
upon  the  market  two  years  ago.  The  hygienic 
value  and  comfoit-giving  properties  of  this 
new  weave  in  undergarments  have  made  such 
a  strong  appeal  to  the  public  that  tiie  mills 
can  hardly  keep  up  with  the  demand. 

Vellastic  Underwear  is  a  ribbed  fabric  with 
fleece  lining.  This  means  the  warmth,  comfort 
and  softness  of  a  fleece-lined  garment,  with  the 
elasticity  of  a  ribbed  garment. 

Vellastic  Utica  Ribbed  Fleece  Underwear 
always  retains  its  shape  and  elasticity  in 
washing,  and  the  fleece  its  downy  softness. 

Another  very  attractive  feature  of  this  new 
underwear  is  its  low  price.  Its  extreme  soft¬ 
ness  and  pliability  commend  it  to  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  garments  of  finest  texture. 

Men’s  and  women’s  garments  at  50c  each  ; 

Ladies’  union  suits, 
81.00  ;children’s  sizes 
in  union  suits.50c;in 
two  piece  suits,  25c 
the  garment. 

The  trade  mark, 
Vellastic  Utica 
Ribbed-Fleece  is 
sewed  on  every  gar¬ 
ment.  If  not  at  your 
dealer’s,  write  us, 
giving  us  bis  name. 
Made  under  Fabric  Book  let  and  sample 

Pal.603 164 Apr 26’98  fabric  free. 

Utica  Knitting  Company.  Utica,  New  York. 
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SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 


BY  USING  THE 

Rochester  Radiator 

Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace. 
Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 
or  money  refunded. 
Wrltefor  booklet  on  heating  botueu. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 
SO  Carnal*  3U,  Bocbeiter,  S.  Y. 


Price  from 
$2.00  to 
$12.00 

For  hard  or 
soft  coal, 
wood  or  gas. 


Clothing 
Made 
to  Order 
at  the 
Mill 

Save  Half 


Buy  your  clothing  di¬ 
rect  from  the  mill.  Cut 
out  the  dealer’s  profits. 
Get  two  suits  for  the 
price  of  one.  All  wool 
suits  and  overcoats 
MADE  TO  ORDER 
handsomely  trimmed 
and  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Many  pat¬ 
terns  to  choose  from. 


Men’s  woo.  Suits 


and  Raincoats 

TO  ORDER 

tO  $15:22 

Women's  dress  goods 
direct  from  the  mill  to 
the  wearer  at  wholesale 
prices.  All  the  newest 
styles  and  colors.  Chev¬ 
iots,  Broadcloths,  Bril- 
liantines,  Panamas, 
Henriettas,  Shepherd’s 
Checks,  Mohairs,  Silk- 
downs.  Every  yard  guar¬ 
anteed.  EXPRESS  CHARGES 
PAID.  Write  for  samples 
and  catalogue. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
■  203  Main  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J*. 

Rllfl  If  PM  RR/lPIfFRQ  are  as  fresh  as  whole 
DnUIVCtl  UnHUNC.no  ones  and  can  be  bought 
at  low  prices  from  the  factory  of  NEW  ENGLAND 
BISCUIT  CO..  Worcester,  Mass,  manufacturers  of 
the  famous  Toasted  Butter  Crackers,”  ‘‘Little 
Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit,”  etc.  Write  us. 


Overcoats 

MADE 

$7:5 O 

Ladies’ 
Fall 
Dress 
Patterns 

in  all 

Shades 


MAN  OR 
WOMAN 


wanted  to  travel,  distribute 
samples  and  employ  agents.  $18 
a  week,  expenses  advanced.  Lo¬ 
cal  manager  and  canvassers  also. 

ZIEGLER  CO.,  270  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Homeseekers  Rates  via 
Nickel  Plate  Road. 

Very  low  round  trip  rates  to  many 
points  in  the  West,  Northwest  and  South¬ 
west  on  certain  dates  each  month.  For 
full  information,  write  R.  E.  PAYNE, 
General  Agent,  291  Main  Street,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  or  call  on  A.  W.  ECCLESTONE, 
D.  P.  A.,  385  Broadway,  New  York. 


BlIffALO  BRAND 


No  rubber  wears  as  well  as  new  pure 
Para  rubber.  It  has  stretch  and  don’t 
crack.  Put  on  good  canvas  and  duck 
it  will  outwear  any  other  kind  three 
times  over. 

Buffalo  Brand 

Rubber  boots  are  made  of  new  pure 
Para  rubber.  They  stretch  where 
the  strain  comes.  That’s  why  they 
wear  better.  Other  kinds  of  rubber 
will  crack  because  there’s  no 
stretch  in  it.  So  that  you  will 
remember  the  Buffalo  Brand 
we  will  send  FREE  abeautiful 
souvenir  Buffalo  Watch  Fob 
if  you  ask  for  illustrated  book¬ 
let  C.  Send  10c.  to  pay  post¬ 
age  and  packing. 

Established  Over  Fifty  Tears 

WM.  H.  WALKER  &  CO., 

77-83  So.  Fear!  St., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


5% 


SMALL  SUMS 
SAFELY  INVESTED  AT 

WHEN  you  understand  the  nature  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  safeguards  that  surround  it 
and  have  read  what  liumlredsof  patrons  say 
concerning  their  experience  witli  us  in  the  past 
thirteen  years,  you  will  hardly  doubt  that  your  own 
funds  would  be  safer  witli  us  than  elsewhere,  as  well 
as  more  profitably  employed. 
We  solicit  correspondence. 

Assets,  51,750,000. 
Established  13  Years. 
Banking  Dept.  Supervision 

Earnings  paid  from  day  re¬ 
ceived  to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited 
and  promptly  answered. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  ANI)  LOAN  CO. 

6  Times  nidi?.,  Broadway,  Now  York. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

*3.50 &*3.00  Shoes 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

W.LDouglas  $4  Gilt  Edge  line,, 
cannotbe  equalled  atany  price  , 

To  Shoe  Dealers  : 

W.  L.  Douglas’  Job¬ 
bing  House  is  the  most 
complete  in  this  country 
Send  for  Catalog 


SHOES  FOR  EVERYBODY  AT  ALL  PRICES. 

Men’s  Shoes,  $5  to  $1.50.  Boys’  Shoes,  $3 
to  $1.25.  Women’s  Shoes,  $4.00  to  $1.50. 
Misses’  &  Children’s  Shoes.  $2.25  to  $1.00. 
Try  W.  L,  Douglas  Women’s,  Misses  and 

Children’s  shoes ;  for  style,  fit  and  wear 
they  excel  other  makes. 

If  I  could  take  you  Into  my  large 
factories  at  Brockton,  Mass., and  show 
you  how  carefully  W.L,  Douglas  shoes 
are  made,  you  would  then  understand 
why  they  hold  their  shape,  fit  better, 
wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater  value 
than  any  other  make. 

Wherever  you  live,  you  can  obtain  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  His  name  and  price  is  stamped 
on  the  bottom,  which  protects  you  against  high 
prices  and  inferior  shoes.  Take  no  substi » 
tute.  Ask  your  dealer  for  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes 
and  insist  upon  having  them. 

Fast  Color  Eyelets  used;  they  will  not  wear  brassy. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  of  Fall  Styles. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Dept.  Q,  Brockton,  Mass. 


You  cannot  be  well  unless  your  stomach  and  bowels  are  right. 
)  right  ther  *  w  ‘ 

At  your  druggist’s. 


The  thing  to  right  them  jayfle*S  SaHatlVC  FlllS 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  October  6,  1906,  wholesale  unless 

Otherwise  specified.  The  prices  of  grain, 
butter,  cheese  and  eggs  are  based  on  the 
transactions  of  the  Produce  and  Mercantile 
exchanges,  with  such  revision  as  outside 
deals  noted  appear  to  warrant.  Prices  of 
other  products  are  from  reports  of  dealers, 
inquiries  and  observations  of  sales  in  the 
various  market  sections. 


GRAIN. 


Wheat.  No.  2.  red.  for  export  — 
No.  1,  Northern  Duluth  ins.  — 

Corn,  No.  2  mixed .  — 

Oats  .  — 

@  80% 
@  87% 
@  57 
@  40 

live  . 

@  64 

No.  1  . 

HAY. 

@18.00 
@  1 6.50 
@14  00 

No  *>  . 

. 1 5.00 

No  3  , 

.  .  1 3  00 

('lover,  mixed 
Clover  . 

. 11 .00 

. 11.00 

@15.00 
@  1 3.00 

I  ,ong  rve  .  . .  , 
Short  and  oat. 

STRAW. 

. . 12.00 

.  7.00 

@13.00 

@10.00 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.61  per  40- 
quart  can,  netting  3%  cents  per  quart  to 
26-cent  zone  shippers  who  nave  no  extra 

station  charges. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  finest  .  —  @  26% 

Extras  .  —  @  26 

Seconds  and  firsts .  21  @  24% 

Lower  grades  .  19  @  20 

Storage  .  21  @  25% 

State  Dairy,  best .  —  @  25 

.  Under  grades  .  IS  @  24 

Imitation  Creamery  .  19  @  22 

Factory  .  16  ( a  1914 

Renovated  .  15  @  22 

Packing  Stock  .  15  @  IS 

EGGS. 

Selected,  white,  fancy .  32  @  33 

White,  good  to  choice". .  30  @  31 

Mixed  colors,  extra .  —  (if  28 

Lower  grades .  16  @  24 

Storage  .  18  @  23% 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice,  bushel . 2.45  @  — 

Pea.  choice  . 1.55  (if  — 

Red  kidney,  choice . 2.70  iff  — 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 1.60  @1.65 

Black  Turtle  Soup . 2.75  @2.85 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Jonathan,  bbl . 2.50  @4.50 

Alexander  . 2.50  @3.50 

McIntosh  . 2.50  @4.00 

Wealthy  . 2.50  @3.50 

Maiden  Blush  . 2.25  @2.75 

Holland  Pippins  . 2.25  @2.75 

Fall  Pippin  . 2.25  @2.75 

Gravenstein  . 2  25  @3.00 

20-ounce  . 2.25  @2.75 

Greening  . 1.75  @2.25 

King  . 1.75  @2.25 

Ren  Davis . 1.75  @2.25 

Baldwin  . 150  @2.25 

Pears.  Rartlett,  bbl . 2.00  @5.50 

Seckel  . 2.00  @4.00 

Clairgeau  . 1.50  @3.25 

Bose  . 2.50  @3.50 

Anjou  . 1.50  @2.50 

Sheldon  . 2.00  @3.00 

Louise  Bonne . 1.25  @2.25 

Le  Conte  . 1.00  @2.00 

Kieffer  . 1.00  @2.50 

Plums,  Damson.  8-lb.  bkt .  50  @  65 

Other  kinds  .  30  @  50 

Peaches,  Western  Maryland 

and  West  Va„  carrier ....  1.25  @2.25 

Md.  and  W.  Va..  basket....  75  @1.50 

Up-river,  basket .  75  @1.50 

Pine  Island,  carrier . 2.00  @3.00 

Pine  Island,  basket .  75  @1.75 

State,  carrier  . 2.00  @3.00 

State,  basket  .  75  @1.25 

Grapes,  Up-river  Niagara  case.  65  @  90 

Delaware,  case  .  75  @  90 

Concord  &  Worden,  carrier.  50  @  60 

Black,  20-lb.  basket .  40  @  45 

Black,  8-lb.  basket .  16  @  18 

Black,  4-lb.  basket .  7  @  8 

Bulk.  100  lbs . 1.50  @2.25 

Cranberries,  barrel  . 4  50  @6.50 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Maine,  168-lb.  bag.. 1.60  @1.70 

Long  Island.  180  lbs . 1.62  @1.87 

State.  ISO  lbs . 1.37  @1.02 

Jersey,  barrel  . 1.40  @1.60 

Sweet  Potatoes,  S’n  yellow,  bbl.  1.25  @1.50 


Cabbage.  L.  I.  &  Jersey.  100...2.5O  @4.00 

Cucumbers,  nearby,  barrel ....  2,00  @6.00 


Cucumber  Pickles,  bushel . 1.00  @6.00 

Corn,  nearby,  loo . .  . .  .  75  @1.50 

Celery,  Michigan,  dozen..  1...  15  (a  50 

Jersey,  dozen  .  10  @  35 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I..  barrel ....  1.00  @3.00 

Eggplants,  Jersey,  barrel . 1.00  @1.50 

Lima  Beans,  bag .  75  @1.75 

Lettuce,  W.  N.  Y..  2  doz.  box..  1.00  @2.50 

Onions,  Connecticut  &  Eastern 

white,  barrel  . 2.50  @3.50 

Conn..  &  E‘n.  red . 1.50  @2.00 

Conn.  &  E'n,  yellow . 1.50  @2.25 

State  &  W’n.  white,  crate..  75  @1.00 

Orange  Co.,  red.  bag . 1.00  @1.62 

Orange  Co.,  yellow . 1.25  @2.00 

Peppers,  red,  barrel . 1.00  @1.50 

Green,  barrel  .  60  (<i  90 

Parsley,  100  bunches .  75  @1.00 

String  beans,  Jersey,  bag .  35  f'i  85 

Squash,  marrow,  barrel .  50  @1.00 

Hubbard .  75  (n  1.25 

Turnips.  Rutabaga,  Can.,  bbl..  90  @1.00 

Jersey,  barrel  .  50  (a  75 

Tomatoes,  nearby,  box .  50  @  75 

State,  bushel-basket .  50  (a  75 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens .  —  @  14 

Fowls .  —  @  14 

Roosters .  —  @  10 

Turkeys .  14  @  — 

Spring  ducks,  lb .  13  @  14 

Ducks,  pair  .  50  (a  80 

Geese,  pair  .  90  @1.50 

Pigeons .  20  @  — - 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  old  .  11  @  14 

Spring,  fancy  .  22  @  — 

Spring  chickens,  fancy .  20  @  22 

Fair  to  good .  14  @  18 

Fowls .  12%  (if  15 

Ducks,  Spring  .  13 %@  14% 

Geese .  15  @  20 

Squabs,  best  . 3.50  @5.00 

I/Ower  grades  . 1.50  @3.00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers . 3.50  @6.00 

Bulls . 2.25  @3.75 

Cows . 1.20  @3.25 

Calves . 5.00  @9.00 

Sheep . 3.50  @5.50 

I  .a  mbs . 5.75  @  8. 00 

Hogs . 6.85  @7.00 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  for  ton  lots;  smaller  quantities 
proportionately  higher. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  ton .  —  @55.00 

Muriate  of  potash,  2,016  lbs..  —  @41.85 

Sulphate  of  potash,  2.016  lbs..  —  @48.15 

Dried  blood  .  —  (o  50.00 

Kaimt  .  —  @11.00 

Acid  phosphale  .  — •  @11.00 

Basic  slag.  2.016  lbs .  —  @17.55 

Peruvian  guano,  Chincha .  —  @40.50 

I.obos  .  —  @30.00 

Ground  bone.  3  per  cent  am. ; 

54%  per  cent  bone  phos.  .  —  @26.50 
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Catarrh  is  4* 
the  result  of 
a  rundown  V 
condition.  V 
The  best  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  build 
up  your  general 
health.  After 
using  Scott9s 
Emulsion  for 
a  short  time  your 
whole  system  is  so 
strengthened  that 
you  throw  off  the 
catarrh. 


ALL  DRUGGISTS; 

50c.  AND  $1.00. 
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He  Knows 

the  kind  of 
Waterproof 
Oiled  Clothing 
that  stands  the 

hardest  service 

/ 

DoYmKnowf 

// 


Made  .for  all  kinds 
of  wet  work  or  sport 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE 


A  J  TOWER  CO.  BOSTON  USA  ' 
TOWCR  CANADIAN  CO  LTQ  TQWQ.NTQ  CAN. 


JONES  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT 


JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON 

Box  385  A  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


I ftStB* Anti-Abortion  Serum 

Will  Kill  the  Germs 


Your 


COWS 


My  Guarantee 


DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS,  D.V.S. 
Cattle  Specialist 


SI  a  Head 


for  25  or  more 
5  head  for  $10  00 
10  head  for  15  00 
15  head  for  18  00 
20  head  for  23  00 


Your  Money  Back  if 
My  Treatment  does 
not  Produce  Results. 


I  clean  up  your  herd.  I  kill  the  abortion 
germs,  which  are  destroying  the  animal  cells, 
with  my  Anti-Abortion  Serum.  Your  cows 
quickly  regain  their  fertility.  Calves  drop 
lively,  and  fit  to  raise  or  veal.  Otherwise  they 
drop  dead  or  die  of  scours. 

I  guarantee  to  do  this  because  I  know  my 
Serum  will  produce  results.  Foremost  breed¬ 
ers,  dairymen  and  the  Experiment  Stations 
know  it,  too,  and  use  and  indorse  my  Serum. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  wipe  out  the  dis¬ 
ease  of  abortion.  That  is  to  treat  the  entire 
herd  at  one  time  and  thus  kill  the  serins  of 
abortion  wherever  they  are  spreading  dis¬ 
ease.  Some  of  your  cows  may  not  show  it 
now,  but  may  be  diseased  in  the  worst  form.  If  so, 
they’ll  spread  it. 

How  to  Tell 


Red  pimples  or  patches  inside  the  vulva  indicate 
cows,  heifers  or  calves  are  infected  and  in  condition  to 
spread  disease  and  infect  herd  bull.  A  gathering  of  white 
matter  with  this  symptom  menns  they  are  badly  infected 
and  prompt  notion  must  be  taken. 

Other  symptoms  are  swelling  of  neck,  udder  and  vulva, 
separation  from  herd,  cow  restless,  stops  chewing  cud, 
stamps  hindfeet;  passes  small  water  bag,  and  later  the 
foetus,  or  both  together.l 

Abortion  is  contoyious  and  the  germs  spread  rapidly  to 
other  cows,  bulls,  and  often  to  mares,  ewes  and  sows. 

Authorities  agree  that  abortion— the  prematuro  birth 
disease  in  cattle— costs  from  $12  to  $26  a  head  annually  in  deaths,  lost  calves,  lost  milk  and 
barren  cows. 

Examine  your  cows  for  yourselves.  If  your  cows  have  got  the  germ  you  must  treat  them 
quickly.  Write  me  today.  Consultation  always  free.  No  obligation.  I’ll  answer  promptly 
and  save  you  many  a  dollar.  DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS,  Cattle  Specialist. 

OR,  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO.,  508  Grand  Avenue,  WAUKESHA,  WIS. 


PUBLIC  SALE 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

SEVENTH  PUBLIC  SALE, 

SYRACUSE,  New  York,  October  24th,  1906. 

This  offering  will  consist  of  EIGHTY  HEAD  OF  PUREBRED 
DOMESTIC  CATTLE.  Although  there  will  not  be  any  very  large- 
record  animals,  the  members  of  the  company  have  made  this  selection 
with  the  idea  of  placing  before  the  public  the  best  lot  of  DAIRY  CATTLE 
ever  sold,  both  as  to  official-record  work  and  individuality. 


BREEDERS’  CONSIGNMENT  SALE  COMPANY. 


WING  K.  SMITH,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
H.  A.  MOYER,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

P.  KNOWLES,  Auburn,  Mass. 


WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  N.  Y. 
T.  A.  MITCHELL,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 
A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville.  N.  J. 


STEVENS  BROTHERS-HASTINGS  COMPANY,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 

wish  those  Interested  to  have  a  Catalogue.  Ready  October  15.  Address. 

S.  D.  W.  CLEVELAND,  Sales  Manager,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


P|  C  ACC  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
Ii.lHOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  1  'heese,  Eggs,  Poultry ,  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Blitter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  Little  1  2th  St..  New  York. 


Apples,  Pears, 

Peaches.  Plums  and  all  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
Fancy  eggs  and  choice  farm  products.  Write  us 
what  you  have  to  offer.  Top  prices  for  choice  goods. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  N.V. 


NEW  LAID  EGGS 

Wanted  for  retail  trade.  Top  cash  price  for  strictly 
fresh  stock.  C.  H.  SPENCER,  Phenix,  R.  I. 


Oil  r-A  SMALL  FRUIT,  TRUCK  AND 
vltnL  Poultry  Farm.  Compact  and  valu- 
rite  HIRAM  S.  HAVES,  Box 30,  Oneco,  Conn. 


FOR 

able.  V 


FAQ  All  P— Shetland  Ponies,  Pony  Vehicles 
lUll  dRLt  and  Pony  Harness  of  all  kinds. 
Second  hand  rigs  always  in  stock, 
k  J.  B.  HICKMAN,  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia. 


MICHIGAN  FARMS.— Good  improved  farm,  pro- 
‘"ductive  soil,  sellingcheap,  splendid  climate.  Write 
for  list  “  M.”  C.  B.  BENHAM,  Hastings,  Mich. 


200  Acres,  with  Stock  and  Tools. 

Carries  25  cows;  near  large  city;  fine  potato  land; 
150  bbis.  Baldwins  a  year:  tine,  large  two-story  house, 
stable  and  barn;  all  shown  in  picture  No.  4,325.  page 
G.  of  “  Ntrout’s  List  No.  l(i;”  accident  to  owner  forces 
sale:  and  15  cows,  3  horses,  tools  and  improved 
machinery  will  he  included  for  only  $4,000.  In  List 
10  you  will  find  described  hundreds  of  best  trades, 
selected  from  more  than  3,000  farms  listed  for  sale. 
Five  to  400  acres,  $500  to  $20,000.  Write  to-day  for  free 
copy.  E.  A,  STRUCT,  Dept  42,  150  Nassau  Street. 
New  York  City. 


$500 

Cash  or  Time 

Buys  a 

FARM 

In  Virginia 


With  cozy  new  3- room  cottage  like  cut,  and  25 
acres  for  poultry,  fruit  and  vegetables.  Only 
two  miles  from  the  live  town  of  Waverly,  oa 
N.  &  W.  Ry.,  midway  between  Norfolk  and 
Richmond.  Delightful  climate,  abundant  water, 
unexcelled  markets  for  produce.  Splendid 
social  advantages.  "Go  South, — Young  Man  I” 
Write  today  for  Booklets,  lists  of  bargains  in 
farms,  lowest  excursion  rates,  etc. 

I.H.LaBaume,  Norfolk 4W»'.««Ara  ky.  Dep.  D,  Roanok*.  Y«. 


SURE  CURE! 


Brooks’  Appliar 

New  discovery.  No  obnoxious 
springs  or  pads.  Automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and  draws  the 
broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No 
lymphol.  No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Pat.  Sept,  io,  1901. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 

Catalogue  Free. 

BOX  1769,  MARSHALL,  IVI 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

W.  M.  Ostrander,  the  Philadelphia  real 
estate  agent,  promoter  and  paper  stock 
broker,  has  a  new  proposition  for  his  old 
dupes.  First,  lie  was  sure  he  could  sell  a 
farm  in  any  territory.  All  you  had  to  do 
was  to  send  him  an  advance  fee  for  regis¬ 
tering,  and  the  thing  was  done.  Later  on 
he  wrote  these  people  that  he  had  been 
trying  to  sell  the  property,  but  had  not  yet 
succeeded.  He,  however,  made  an  allur¬ 
ing  proposition  to  exchange  it  for  stock 
representing  lots  on  the  New  Jersey  side 
of  the  Hudson  River.  But  the  customer 
alleged  to  be  interested  in  your  farm  had 
stock  representing  about  50  per  cent  more 
value  than  j-our  farm,  and  you  were  to  put 
up  this  extra  50  per  cent  in  cash  or  equiv¬ 
alent.  The  people  who  sent  him  advanced 
fees  for  listing  the  property  for  sale  evi¬ 
dently  did  not  all  bite,  because  he  is  now 
out  with  a  new  scheme.  He  wants  you  to 
get  back  that  advance  fee.  He  is  itching 
to  send  it  to  you.  and  make  you  a  satisfied 
customer.  He  has  new  lots  out  in  the 
country  districts  of  New  Jersey.  Just 
buy  one  of  these  lots,  at  his  price,  of 
course,  and  he  will  allow  the  amount  of 
your  previous  remittance  to  him  as  part 
of  the  payment  for  the  lot.  He  goes  so 
far  as  to  send  a  carefully  prepared  certi¬ 
ficate  to  this  effect.  These  persistent  at¬ 
tempts  to  make  new  victims  of  old  dupes 
is  about  the  coolest  piece  of  effrontery  that 
has  yet  come  to  our  attention.  His  circu¬ 
lars  and  letters  are  being  sent  us  from  all 
quarters  of  the  country.  The  comments 
accompanying  them  would  probably  shock 
.Mr.  Ostrander’s  self-complacency,  but  we 
expect  he  will  have  a  new  scheme  in  due 
time  when  this  one  is  run  out. 

This  is  a  good  time  of  year  to  remind 
your  neighbors  of  the  opportunity  to  get 
acquainted  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  For  10 
cents  they  get  a  10  weeks’  trial.  Bring 
this  to  the  attention  of  one  neighbor  at 
least  this  week. _ 

PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Potatoes  are  25  to  50  cents  lower  than 
last  week,  some  having  sold  at  .$1.25  per  180 
pounds,  and  no  sales  noted  over  $2. 

Plums  are  surprisingly  high.  Common 
eight-pound  baskets  of  I>amson  and  German 
Prune  are  retailing  at  75  cents  to  $1,  which 
puts  canned  plums  in  the  list  of  luxuries. 
In  previous  years  these  have  sold  at  25  to 
40  cents. 

Peaches  continue  high.  In  previous  years 
at  the  most  plentiful  period  of  the  season 
fair  (piality  peaches  have  retailed  at  20  to 
40  cents  tier  Iti-'oiart  basket,  with  50  to  75 
cents  as  top  for  best  grades.  This  year  I  have 
not  seen  a  single  basket  of  even  fair  fruit 
sold  for  less  than  $1,  and  as  a  rule  $1.50 
to  $2  has  been  the  range.  Very  tine  Morris 
Whites  have  been  offered  during  the  past 
week,  retailing  at  $2  or  more. 

(IttAPES  are  plentiful  and  ol’  good  quality, 
though  a  large  part  of  the  Concords 
seem  to  run  rather  small.  Eight  pound 
baskets  of  black  varieties  retail  at  25  cents, 
and  Niagara  and  Delaware  at  30  to  35  :  small 
baskets  five  to  10  per  cent  higher.  .\ 
handled  basket  holding  about  1.8  pounds  is 
being  used,  but  is  not  a  popular  package. 
It  is  unhandy  to  carry  and  so  deep  that  the 
grapes  underside  get  crushed  by  the  weight 
above. 

Beans. — Trade  is  dull,  one  reason  being 
a  temporary  stoppage  of  business  with  the 
West  Indies,  caused  by  the  chartering  of 
six  Cuban  steamers  to  carry  United  States 
army  supplies  to  Cuba.  Prices  are  10  to  15 
cents  per  bushel  lower  than  last  week.  In 
many  home  gardens  where  a  good  supply  of 
snap  lx>ans  are  planted,  the  excess  is  often 
left  on  the  vines  until  molded.  It  is  a  nuis¬ 
ance  to  pick  and  shell  the  single  pods,  but 
it  is  possible  to  harvest  the  dried  crop  quick¬ 
ly  and  thus  get  a  quart  or  two  of  excellent 
beans  for  Winter  use.  Take  a  clean  barrel 
and  hammer  down  all  the  nails  sticking  in¬ 
side.  On  a  hot  dry  afternoon  take  this  barrel 
into  the  bean  patch,  pull  a  handful  of  the 
dried  vines  and  quickly  switch  them  back  and 
forth  against  the  inside  of  the  barrel.  One 
or  two  blows  will  thrash  them  clean,  and  it 
is  surprising  how  many  rows  one  can  go 
through  in  a  short  time. 

Apples. — Trade  has  shown  some  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  previous  week.  Top  prices 
have  gone  up  25  to  50  cents,  hut  average 
grades  remain  practically  unchanged.  The 
highest  figure  reached  was  for  choice  Jon¬ 
athan,  $5.  This  variety  has  the  double  ad¬ 
vantage  of  good  quality  covered  by  a  very 
handsome  coat.  Gravenstein  falls  $1  or 
more  below  Jonathan  on  account  of  its  dull 
dirty  color,  though  no  better  eating  apple  is 
offered.  First,  hand  deals  in  apples  have 
been  a  difficult  proposition  this  year  for  both 
buyers  and  farmers  on  account  of  the  great 
difference  in  -size  of  local  crops.  Farmers 
in  sections  where  the  crop  is  very  short 
are  likely  to  hold  for  more  than  they  ought 
to  expect,  and  where  the  conditions  are  just 
the  opposite  it  is  equally  easy  for  the  buyer 
to  get  the  best  of  the  bargain. 

Chestnuts  are  scarce,  as  there  have  been 
no  heavy  frosts  or  high  winds  to  harvest 
the  northern  crop.  A  Pennsylvania  reader 
asks  whether  chestnuts  may  he  kept  in  cold 
storage.  'Fills  is  often  done  when  there  is 
a  surplus  on  the  market.  The  temperature 
at  which  they  are  hold  ranges  from  35  to  40, 
though  occasionally  a  little  lower.  New 
chestnuts  will  heat  when  in  large  bulk,  and 
tt  is  to  avoid  this  and  keep  the  worms 
quiet  that  they  are  stored.  As  a  rule  fruits 
and  vegetables  should  not  be  stored  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  greater 
degree  of  cold  breaks  down  the  tissues  and 
injures  the  flavor.  The  exact  temperature 
lor  different  products  has  not  been  learned 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  various  tests 
giving  conflicting  results.  Butter  keeps  well 
when  held  below  zero,  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  anything  lower  than  10  or  15  above 
zero  is  ever  necessary,  w,  w.  h. 


WORST  FORM  OF  ECZEMA. 

ltlack  Splotches  All  Over  Face — Affected 
Parts  Now  Clear  as  Ever— Cured  by 
the  Cuticura  Remedies. 

“About  four  years  ago  I  was  afflicted 
with  black  splotches  all  over  my  face  and 
a  few  covering  my  body,  which  produced 
a  severe  itching  irritation,  and  which 
caused  me  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  and 
suffering,  to  such  an  extent  that  I  was 
forced  to  call  in  two  of  the  leading  physi¬ 
cians  of  my  town.  After  a  thorough  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  dreaded  complaint  they 
announced  it  to  be  skin  eczema  in  its 
worst  form.  They  treated  me  for  the 
same  for  the  length  of  one  year,  but  the 
treatment  did  me  no  good.  Finally  my 
husband  purchased  a  set  of  the  Cuticura 
Remedies,  and  after  using  the  contents  of 
the  first  bottle  of  Cuticura  Resolvent  in 
connection  with  the  Cuticura  Soap  and 
Ointments,  the  breaking  out  entirely 
stopped.  T  continued  the  use  of  the  Cuti¬ 
cura  Remedies  for  six  months,  and  after 
that  every  splotch  was  entirely  gone  and 
the  affected  parts  were  left  as  clear  as 
ever.  The  Cuticura  Remedies  not  only 
cured  me  of  that  dreadful  disease,  eczema, 
but  other  complicated  troubles  as  well. 
Lizzie  E.  Sledge,  540  Jones  Ave.,  Selma, 
Ala.,  Oct.  28,  1905.” 

GRIND  FINE  OR  COARSE 

all  feeds,  ear  corn,  with  or  with¬ 
out  husks,  all  grains,  with  the 

KELLY 

DUPLEX 

Grinding  Mills 

Speediest,  easiest  running,  most  du¬ 
rable  mill  made.  Four  sizes.  Espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  gasoline  engines. 
Use  2b  percent  less  power  than  any 
others.  New  double  cutters,  forco 
feed,  no  choking. 

The  0.  S.  KELLY  CO.,  157  N.  Lime  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Cutaway  Tools  for  Large  Hay  Crops. 

CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

BUSH  AND  BOG  PLOW 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  land 
true,  moves  1.S00  tons  of 
earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 


DOUBLE  ACTION  JOINTED  POLECUTA 

NO  scnd  for 

I l«F  FDD  circuiarstothe:±, 

CUTAWAY  g 

3 PL0 ^40 harrow  co.q 

F=i  !  rWi“  Ift/HIGGANUM  CONN^ 

*—■’  >.45  u.s.a.  < 


Cream 


i^M^S3.25 


and  up 

I  Does  alia 
1  *100.00  sep¬ 
arator  will.  Runs 
Itself,  no  crank  to 
1  turn,  no  complicated 
machinery  to  wash. 
Raises  cream  between 
milkings,  gets  more 
cream  therefore  more 
butter.  Gives  sweet, 

1  undiluted  skim- milk 

- — w  —  for  house  use, calves 

and  pigs.  Nocrocks  or  pans  to  handle,  no  sk  1  in  ml  n  g 
60,000  gravity  separators  sold  in  1905,  more  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Best  and  cheapest  separator  made. 
Free  Trial  Civen.  Catalogue  Free.  Write  today. 
Bluffion  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Box  M,  BlufTton.O. 

B0NNIF  RRAF  Breeders  of  high  class 
unnic  DnHCSil)gie  and  Rose  Comb 

pnill  TPY  FARM  White  Leghorn  Chickens 
rUULInl  rflUffl,  ,ulll  Mammoth  Pekin 

NOW  Rnnhollo  N  Y  Ducks,  winners  of  22  rib- 
lion  nUUIIcl lc,  111  I  i  bons  at  last  Madison 
Square  Garden  and  Poughkeepsie  shows.  Special 
bargain  prices  during  the  Summer  and  early  Fall  of 
mated  pens  of  10  yearling  liens  and  one  selected  cock¬ 
er  a  1  of  a  fine  breed,  Single  or  Rose  Comb  White 
Leghorns.  $15.00  per  pen.  1.000  laying  pullets  now 
ready.  Choice  mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  for  breeding, 
$1  each  for  any  number.  Selected  breeders,  $1.50  each. 

Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Ferrets,  ete.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book,  10c. 
Kates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box 8,  Telford, Pa. 

COR  SAME — High  bred  White  Wyandotte  Pullets, 
*  Cockerels,  Hens  and  Cocks  at  honest  prices.  Also 
Pekin  Ducks.  E.  F.  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 
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ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM 


STONE  KIDGE, 
NEW  YORK. 

YV.  Plymouth  Hocks  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES^SW^ 

$15,  CAROLINE  E.  PUTNEY,  South  Berlin,  &  Y, 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Cockerels  and 
Pullets,  five  months  old,  $1.00  each.  Catalogue  free. 
C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  I).  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

DARBED,  BUFF  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Minorcas, 
White  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks:  $3.00  each, 

f7.50  for  trio,  $12.00  for  brooding  pen.  Catalogue  free, 
ID  WARD  G.  NOONAN,  Proprietor  East  Donegal 
Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Pennsylvania. 

PFKIN  DUCKS  Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  Fall 
■  ulVin  uuwiw  show  birds  from  yards  contain¬ 
ing  First  Prize  pair  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  1905,  also 
many  other  winners.  Let  us  know  your  wants,  $1.00 
to  $-.1.00  each.,  WALTER  MoEWAN,  Lauder¬ 
dale  Farm,  Loudonville,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MS^^Ppultry  Supplies 

L  We  keep  everything 
\HT'  in  the  Poultry  Line 

1  1 \S\NX  —Fencing,  Feed,  In- 

1  “  ' '  ^  *  cubators,  Live  Stock, 

Brooders— anything— 
it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send 
you  our  Illustrated  Catalog  it’s  free. 
Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.. 
Dept.  HG,  26-28  Vesey  St,,  Hew  York. 


are  raised  in  one  month: 
bring  big  prices.  Money 
makers  tor  poultrymen.i 
farmers,  women. 

Send  for  our  Frf.k  Book  and  learn  thiSi 
rich  industry.  Correspondence  invited  JWy 
ffpvPlyniouth  Rock  Squab  Co., 
yA.335  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


THE  PAYING  HEN 


is  the  laying  hen.  Feed  her  green  cut  bone  and 
get  twice  the  eggs,  more  fertile,  better  hatches, 
heavierfowls,  earlier  broilers  and  bigger  profits, 

Mann’s  Latest  Model  Bons  Gutter 

cuts  all  bone,  meat  and  gristle — never  clogs. 
1 0  Days  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance. 
Return  at  our  expense  i t  not  aatisfled.  Cat’lg  free. 

F.  W.  MANN  GO.,  Box  i  6  Milford,  Ma»i* 


[CAPON 

TOOLS 


Big  Profits  in  Capons 

Caponizing  is  easy— soon 
learned.  Complete  otitfit  with 
free  instructions  postpaid 
$2.50.  Capon  book  free. 

GEO.  P.  PILLING  &  SON, 

2233  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Large  English  Berkshire  Pigs,  Scotch  Collie 
Female  Pups,  B.  Rock  and  Buff  Orpington  Chickens. 
Stock  right  and  prices.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

May.  June,  August  and  September  farrow.  Silver 
Stock.  Five  strains  not  akin.  Young  Boars  and 
Brood  Sows.  All  registered  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

E.  J,  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia,  New  York 


Registered  Angora  Goats,  Rambouillet  sheep, 
Holstein  cattle.  J.  EiVanGelder,  Hammondsport.N.Y. 


SPORTING  AND  PET  DOGS, 

Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  Pigeons, 
Ferrets  and  Rabbits.  Eight 
cents  for  fifty,  page  illustrated 
catalogue. 

C.  G.  LLOYDT, 

M 

Dept.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 

kCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
height  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 


Cox  Hounds— Pedigreed  trained  Hounds  and  Pups. 
1  Reliable  Trained  Coon  Hounds.  Rabbit  and  Wolf 
Hounds.  Squirrel  Dogs.  D.  Hopkins,  Imbodeu,  Ark. 


CCppCTC  Raised  in  small  lots  are  strong  and 
rCllllC  I  O  healthy.  Warranted  good  rat  and 
rabbit  hunters.  Descriptive  circular  and  price  list 
free.  Shady  Lawn  Ferret  Farm,  New  London,  Ohio. 


»  15,000  FERRETS, 

.  illustrated  ferret  hook  published.  48  pages 

of  practical  experience  from  a  life  study 
~  w  of  these  useful  little  animals,  telling  how 
to  successfully  breed  and  work  ferrets,  how  ferrets 
clear  buildings  of  rats,  drive  rabbits  from  burrows. 
Price  list  free.  Samuel  faknswokth,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


Very  Low  Colonist  Rates  via 
Nickel  Plate  Road. 

$42.50  Buffalo  to  Pacific 
Coast  Points. 

Corresponding  rates  to  all  points  in  the 
far  West,  daily  until  October  31st.  Choice 
of  routes  beyond  Chicago.  Tickets  good 
in  tourist  sleepers.  For  full  particulars, 
write  R.  E.  PAYNE,  General  Agent,  291 
Main  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  call  on 
A.  W.  ECCLESTONE,  D.  P.  A.,  385  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


The 

Great  Difference  In 
Life  Insurance  Companies 

is  not  revealed  by  their  names  nor  their  claims.  The  day  before  the  San  Francisco 
disaster,  all  Fire  Insurance  Companies  seemed  alike  to  the  thoughtless;  there  was  a 
great  difference  nevertheless,  and  when  the  test  came,  some  quibbled,  some  defaulted,  while 
others  drew  on  the  reserve  funds  which  they  had  ready  for  such  a  contingency,  paid  the  large 
amounts  due,  and  went  right  on. 

<1  It  is  because  for  years  the  money  it  has  received  from  its  policyholders  has  been  invested  with  un¬ 
usual  skill  and  care— always  safe,  always  growing,  always  ready  for  the  hour  of  need— that 

The  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company 

half  millions  have  been  received  in  interest  during  the  year,  and  less  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars  of  interest 
WS  s/  Its  close  Most  of  this  trifling  amount  was  paid  in  within  a  few  days.  The  sum  of 

$za,198,278.84  was  loaned  on  the  Company’s  policies,  and  $18,195,000.00  was  loaned  on  other  collateral 
no  interest  whatever  being  overdue  on  either  item.  Bonds  and  Stocks  costing  $239,986,702.05  and  having  ’ 
a  market  value  on  December  31,  1905,  of  $265,301,867.38  were  held  by  the  Company,  and  on  this® 
enormous  amount  not  one  dollar  of  interest  was  overdue  and  unpaid,  and  but  one  stock  failed  to 
pay  a  good  dividend  in  1905,  this  stock  being  that  of  a  new  company,  subsequently  sold  at  a 
profit  over  cost.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  no  such  aggregation  of  purely  investment 
securities  has  ever  been  brought  together  elsewhere,  the  absolutely  clean  and  indeed  perfect 
quality  of  these  immense  investments  excites  praise  and  wonder,  felt  and  expressed  most 
strongly  by  those  who  know  most  as  financiers  of  the  dangers  and  pitfalls  attend¬ 
ing  the  care  of  large  investments.  This  remarkable  showing  also  appeals  to  the 
plain  people  whose  money  comes  slowly,  who  value  safety  and  who  under¬ 
stand  that  security  like  the  above  makes  "insurance”  insurance  indeed. 

•I  If  you  would  like  to  know  for  yourself  the  latest  phases  of  Life 
Insurance,  or  wish  information  concerning  any  form  of 
policy,  consult  our  nearest  agent  or  write  direct  to 

T'lie  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Company, 

New  York,  IS.  Y. 


ft 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  GOOD  SHEEP  OUTLOOK. 

I  have  been  breeding  Shropshire  sheep 
now  for  over  20  years,  and  business  never 
was  better,  and  I  think  it  will  continue 
so  for  some  time  to  come.  Many  farmers 
in  our  country  who  have  been  keeping 
small  flocks  of  sheep  have  sold  them  and 
have  gone  into  cows.  As  the  West  settles 
up  the  free  range  must  give  way,  and  the 
American  people  are  eating  more  mutton, 
so  as  I  view  the  situation,  sheep  business 
must  continue  good.  Rams  were  bought 
up  very  close  last  year,  and  a  good  many 
ram  lambs  went  on  the  ranges.  1  his  year 
breeders  are  beginning  to  inquire  for 
lambs  now,  so  looking  at  it  from  a  breed¬ 
er’s  standpoint  the  sheep  business  never 
looked  better.  As  to  my  way  of  caring 
for  my  sheep,  in  the  Summer  1  run  them 
on  pasture,  and  in  the  Winter  1  feed  hay 
and  corn  fodder  with  a  little  grain,  namely, 
corn,  oats  and  bran.  Nothing  beats  good 
clover  hay.  I  like  to  have  my  lambs 
dropped  before  they  go  to  grass,  say 
March  or  April.  john  f.  weaver. 

Pewaukee,  Wis. _ 

BRIEF  NOTES . 

Stuffing  Cows.— Sunday  afternoon  the 
cows  broke  down  a  boundary  and  got  into 
good  rowen  feed.  I  hey  were  in  long 
enough  to  get  pretty  well  stuffed  before  we 
found  them  out,  and  that  night  they 
shrunk  an  average  of  one  quart  each.  I 
have  often  observed  that  an  overdose  of 
most  any  feed  will  cause  at  least  a  tem¬ 
porary  shrinkage.  It  is  always  better  to 
go  a  little  slow.  When  letting  cows  into 
rowen  feed  only  allow  them  to  remain  in 
an  hour  or  so  at  first,  until  they  become 
accustomed  to  it.  Only  the  other  day  a 
man  said :  “Our  cows  have  shrunk  badly, 
have  the  scours  and  are  filthy.”  I  found 
out  that  they  had  had  all  the  rowen  feed 
and  apples  they  wanted,  which  easily  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  trouble,  and  instead  of  the 
expected  increase  in  milk  there  was  a  cle- 
•  cided  decrease. 

Harvest  When  Ready.— The  middle 
week  of  September  brought  us  a  very 
heavy  rainstorm  and  wind,  and  we  were 
very  thankful  that  our  corn  was  in  the 
silo,  as  we  saw  lots  of  corn  down  and 
fields  that  were  low  so  full  of  water  that 
it  will  be  some  days  before  teams  could 
be  used  on  them.  It  does  not  pay  to  put 
off  the  harvesting  of  any  crop  after  it  will 
stand  putting  in.  This  year  we  know  of 
two  small  potato  pieces  growing  side  by- 
side  with  equal  care  and  fertilizer.  Both 
were  sprayed  once.  Both  were  ready'  to 
dig  August  1,  and  one  man  dug  his  and 
got  40  bushels  and  not  over  three  or  four 
decayed  potatoes  in  the  lot.  They  were 
put  in  the  cellar  and  are  all  right  now. 
The  other  man  said:  “They  will  rot  if 
you  put  them  in  so  early,  and  T  am  going 
to  wait  before  digging.”  He  did  wait,  and 
the  field  was  so  full  of  weeds  that  he  had 
to  mow  it  before  he  could  find  the  rows, 
and  upon  digging  found  that  between  mice 
and  rot  he  did  not  have  half  as  many  po¬ 
tatoes  as  the  first  man,  and  those  he  put 
in  the  cellar  are  more  liable  to  decay,  as 
they  were  in  digging  more  or  less  in  con¬ 
tact  with  rotten  potatoes.  Dig  them  al¬ 
ways  just  as  soon  as  they  are  reasonably 
mature.  You  escape  much  rot,  wire- 
worms  and  mice  will  not  trouble  them,  the 
digging  will  be  much  easier  on  account  of 
less  weeds,  and  the  land  can  be  used  in 
some  way  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  taken  off. 

H.  G.  MANCHESTER. 

CORN  IN  A  HORSE  COUNTRY. 

Individually  we  raise  no  corn  for  stock 
feeding,  except  when  a  meadow  gets  so 
weedy  or  sod-hound  that  it  is  no  longer 
profitable  for  hay  or  pasture,  hut  depend  on 
buying  grain  needed  for  feed.  We  raise 
nothing  but  horses,  and  as  Blue  grass  takes 
possession  of  meadows  as  soon  as  Timothy 
and  clover  begin  to  decline,  we  have  the 
best  of  pasture,  that  seems  to  improve  with 


age  unless  the  dandelion  pest  gets  the  upper 
hand.  Most  of  the  farmers  who  have  much 
corn  to  harvest  use  a  corn  harvester  or 
binder,  which  will  cut  and  bind  in  bundles, 
either  the  smallest  or  largest  corn  on  stalk. 
Shredding  the  stalks  is  not  as  popular  here 
as  it  was  six  or  eight  years  ago,  as  it  Is 
very  heavy  and  expensive  work,  and  hay  can 
usually  be  had  at  $5  to  $8  per  ton.  and  often 
less.  M.v  opinion  is  that  the  silo  is  the  best 
way  of  storing  the  corn  crop  for  cattle  feed¬ 
ing.  but  they  are  few  outside  of  the  great 
dairy  centers.  One  of  the  best  informed  and 
most  progressive  farmers  in  this  section,  and 
one  financially  able  to  use  any  method  of 
caring  for  his  crops,  but  whose  specialty  is 
steer,  sheep  and  hog  feeding,  rejects  the  silo, 
as  he  wants  the  dry,  mature  corn,  for  feed¬ 
ing  cattle  and  sheep.  He  owns  his  own 
shredder  and  busker,  and  a  blower  to  carry 
the  shredded  fodder  into  his  large  mows. 
He  uses  low  truck  wagons  with  flat,  racks 
to  draw  shocks  from  field,  and  a  small  derrick 
rigged  on  another  wagon  is  fastened  behind; 
with  a  rope  with  slip  noose  in  end  and  the 
help  of  an  extra  horse,  each  big  shock  ts 
swung  bodily  from  the  ground  to  the  front 
v, agon  till  it  is  loaded  and  another  takes 
its  place,  'the  most  important  improvement 
in  the  deadly  shredders  Is  the  self  feeder, 
which  is  a  great  saving  of  life  and  limb. 

Bureau  Co.,  Ill.  w.  s. 

Two  Ailing  Cows. — In  regard  to  cow  with 
injured  teat  tell  E.  S.  L.  to  cut  the  edges 
“lightly,”  take  a  piece  of  Johnson’s  adhesive 
plaster  and  apply  it.  so  that  the  cut  is  well 
covered,  pressing  it  down  well,  and  place  around 
the  teat  two  light  rubber  bands.  Use  milking 
tube  carefully.  In  regard  to  G.  W.  H.,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  whose  cow  suffers  from  dishorning, 
tell  him  to  take  a  two  per  cent  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  and  warm  water,  and  after 
throwing  cow  down  turn  her  on  her  back; 
then  take  syringe  and  inject  the  solution.  I 
think  a  small  piece  of  bone  is  lodged  in  the 
cavity  and  will  come  out  by  this  operation. 
Serious  results  if  allowed  to  pass  out  of  nose. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  l.  c.  f. 

A  Homesick  Pig. — The  Kennebec  Journal 
tells  the  following  story:  “A  farmer  living 
down  toward  Ilarward’s  has  a  most  knowing 
pig  which  he  sold  to  a  Little  Islander, 
who  look  his  prize  in  a  boat  to  his  home 
at  the  island.  Safely  shut  up  in  the  spa¬ 
cious  pigpen  was  the  now  inmate  of  the 
family,  and  the  farmer  man  went  peacefully 
to  rest,  much  content  with  his  new  purchase. 
In  the  morning  the  pen  was  empty  and  no 
little  pig  could  lie  found  on  the  island.  Some 
time  afterward  he  went  again  to  town,  and 
there  saw  the  first  owner  of  the  lost  one. 
‘I’ve  lost  m.v  pig.-  he  gloomily  announced. 
‘I  know  it,’  chuckled  his  friend.  ‘He's  down 
to  my  house,  came  back  the  next  morning.’ 
What  had  that  homesick  little  pig  done,  but 
swam  across  two  rivers,  the  Little  Island 
River  and  the  Kennebec,  walked  across  Big 
Little  Island,  trotted  happily  down  the  two 
miles  of  road  on  the  Richmond  shore,  and 
finally  presented  himself  to  his  old  master, 
footsore  and  hungry,  but  mighty  glad  to 
be  home  once  more.” 

Water  Problems. — In  reference  to  ques¬ 
tion  on  page  070,  regarding  200  feet  of  one- 
half  inch  iron  pipe  witli  20-foot  fall,  if  it  was 
my  job  I  would  use  not  less  than  one  inch 
pipe,  1  better.  I  know  of  a  case  where  a 
half-inch  lead  pipe  was  used ;  the  distance 
was  600  feet  or  over,  and  the  water  would 
onlv  drop  out.  The  force  or  pressure.  I  think, 
would  keep  the  pipe  clean  if  volume  of 
water  was  increased.  As  to  the  inquirer  who 
is  troubled  with  quicksand,  if  lie  will  use  a 
MO  or  30-Inch  cement  pipe  if  his  well  ts 
large  enough  one  or  two  lengths  would  do; 
set  them  in  his  stoned-up  well.  Settle  by 
digging  inside.  Quicksand  never  runs  up 
hill,  and  cement  tiles  or  pipe  do  not  rust, 
wlveh  is  the  trouble  with  all  iron  fixings. 

New  .Terser.  warren  vreelanh. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  rej\ly  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

SAVED  $100.00 


Hazelhuret,  Mlgg. ,  March  21, 1946. 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 

Gentlemen:— I  have  a  1100.00  horge  that  a  friend' of 
mine  gave  me  for  11.00  provided  I  would  take  him  out 
of  town  and  save  him  from  paying  to  have  him  hauled 
out  when  dead.  The  horse  had  Sweeney,  both  ehoul- 
derg,  but  your  Spavin  Cure  brought  him  out  all  O.  K. 

Respectfully,  L.  G.  Bird. 

The  remedy  that  endure*,  curing  thousands  of  horses 
annually  is 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure. 

The  standard  cure  for  two  generations  of  Spavins, Curb., 
Splints,  an*  all  forms  of  Lomeness. 

Prlco,  *1;  A  for  SB.  Greatest  known  liniment  for 
family  use.  All  druggists  sell  it.  Accept  no  substitute. 
The  great  book,  “A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,”  tree  from 
druggists  or 

Dr  B.  J.  Kendall  Co„  Enosbnrg  Falls,  Vermont 

An  Inflamed  Tendon 

NEEDS  COOLING 

ABSORBINE 

Will  doit  and  restore  the  circulation, 
assist  nature  to  repair  strained,  rup¬ 
tured  ligaments  more  successfully  than 
Firing.  No  blister;  no  hair  gone;  and 
you  can  use  the  horse.  $2.00  per  bottle 
delivered.  Book2-B  Free. 

ABSORBINB,  JR.,  for  mankind  S1.00 
Bottle.  Cures  Strained  Torn  Liga- 

_ ments.  Cures  Varicose  Veins.  Allays 

pain  quickly.  Genuine  manufactured  only  by 

W.  F.Y0UNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Springfield, Mass. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NEWTON’S  Heave  ahd  Cough  Cure 

A  VETERIHARY  SPECIFIC. 

llyearssale.  Oneto  two  cans 
will  cure  Heaves.  $1.00  per 
an.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

TheNewtonRem©dyCoMToiedo,0. 


de're,  moat  practical  and  humane  horse 
collar  ever  made  for  heavy  work.  Lighter, 
better  and  cheaper  than  leather  collars; 
aluminum  finish.  Write  today  forcatalogue 
and  price.  Agents  wanted— free  territory. 

Howell A  Spaulding  Co. .Dept.  F.Caro.Slleh. 


CLOSING  OUT  SALE  OF 
“PEQUEA  FARM.” 

35  Head  Registered  Jersey  Cattle  35 

The  breeding  and  selection  of  18  years.  Deep  in  the 
Blood  of  Exile,  King,  and  St.  Lambert  Boy.  Eight 
G.  Daughters  of  Exile,  Two  Purebred  St.  Lam¬ 
berts,  through  Sc.  Lambert  Rioter  King,  King’s 
Iiiotress  King  171189;  Butter  test,  22  lbs.  8  ozs.  in  7 
days.  One  G.  Daughter  of  Farforshire  (Imp.),  and 
other  good  ones.  25  Barred  I’.  Rock  Cockerels. 
Catalogue  ready  October  10,  1900. 

Sale  October  18,  1906,  at  12  o’clock  Sharp. 


J.  ALDUS  HERR, 


Lancaster,  Pa. 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 

cures  lameness,  splint,  curb,  thrush* 
colic,  founder,  distemper,  etc.  Stand* 
Ing  offer,  good  every  where:  $100.  for  ft 
failure  where  we  say  it  will  cure.  ,,Vet« 
erlnary  Experience"  free.  100 pages, 
the  perfect  home  horse  doctor.  Write  for  m  copy. 

.  Tuttle's  Elixir  Co., 

30  Beverly  St. ,  Boston,  Mass* 

CANADIAN  BRANCH: 

82  St.  Gabriel  Street,  Montreal,  Quebec. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 

Special  October  Sale. 

More  and  better  cattle  are  offered,  at  lower  prices 
than  was  ever  even  attempted  before. 

Special  offerings;  sons  and  daughers  of  A  aggie 
Cornucopia  Pauline  Count  and  Mercedes  .Tulip's 
Pietertje  Paul;  two  greatest  bulls  in  the  world. 

Registered  cows,  bulls,  heifers,  calves;  all  at  25# 
and  50#  off  from  regulnr  price,  during  October  only. 

Do  not  miss  this  sale.  Special  information  and 
illustrated  catalogues  sent  free  on  application. 
HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Dept.  D,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

rv'\  pay  freight  on  all  car  load  lots  East  of  the 
Mississippi  River  during  this  sale  only. 


DICCA’Q  T7AD  No.  69855.  A-  J-  C.  C., 
K I OOA  L7  LLnlv,  (age^  3  years),  Sire 
Queen's  Czar,  55573,  Sweepstakes,  N.  Y.  State  Fair 
and  many  other  shows.  Dam,  Brownells  Rissa,  10016/ . 
Best  dairy  cow  in  Madison  Co.,  1903.  My  herd  is  full 
of  the  ‘‘Rissa"  blood  and  I  can  no  longer  use  the 
“Czar.”  Ho  is  worth  $200  but  I  will  divide  his  value 
and  take  $100,  or  send  him  to  the  butcher.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  yearling  son  of  Rissa's  Czar,  $50;  a  young  bull  cait 
at  $25.  J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm,  (the  home 
of  the  "Rissas”),  Hamilton.  New  York. 

COTTAGE  GROVE  STOCK  FARM 

has  for  sale  Jersey  Bulls  from  one  to  nine  months 
old,  St  Lambert  Strains,  Oxford  Down  Sheep,  Poland 
China  Swine.  S.  E.  GILLETT,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 

ANGUS  CATTLE,  G.'k 

Must  sell  15  choice  BULLS  quick  to  make  room. 
Write  for  bargains. 

MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Delaware. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  postal  card  tor  64-pagu  illustrated  pamphlet, 
describing  this  great  breed  oi  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Sec’y,  Brattleboro,  Yt. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg 

_ «-  Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 

in  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Krcildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


O.  I.  C.  SWINE,  all  ages,  at  reasonable  prices. 
VAN  DOREN  BROS..  Lysander,  Onon.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
08600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale.  Conn. 


Q1 


JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  EAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


For  All  Kinds 
of  Roofs 

High  or  low  roofs,  factory  or  farm, 
flat  or  steep,  in  any  climate  the 
Lincoln  Flint  Coated  Roofing  is 
BETTER  than  iron,  tin,  slate, 
paper,  tar  or  gravel. 


requires  no  paint  until  after  years 
of  use;  is  flint  coated,  has  no  tar 
and  is  absolutely  waterproof  and  fire¬ 
proof.  Send  today  for  FREE  sample, 
catalog,  and  special  prices. 

Linooln  Waterproof  Cloth  do. 
702  Church  8t.f  Bound  Brook.  N.  J. 


Dr.  Holland's  Medi¬ 
cated  Stock  Salt 

has  no  rival  ai  a  Conditioner  and 
Worm  Destroyer.  A  true  remedy 
for  the  ills  of  stock.  Health, Thrift 
and  Rapid  Growth  are  the  results 
of  its  use.  Guaranteed  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  is  claimed  for  it*  Ten 
(10)  feeds  for  a  cent. 

TICK  HOLLAND  STOCK  RR7IEDY 
COSPA  NY,  WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 
Write  for  Booklet.  Agents  Wanted- 


PflB  Oil  C— One  November  and  two  March 

rUlf  w ALE  Holstein  bulx  calves. 

Breeding  best;  prices  cheapest. 

W.  W.  CHENE\,  Manlius,  New  York. 


m  htt  »t  a  FiLn.M: 

Holstei n  Cattle. 

Homo  of  Lord  Netherland  DeKol.  Great  sii-e  of  high 
testing  cows.  Ho  lias  50  A,  R.  O.  daughters  and  more 
that  average  4#  and  over  than  any  other  bull.  High 
class  stock  for  sale.  Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  any¬ 
thing  you  may  need. 

E.  C.  BRILL,  Uoughquttg,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  aB 
Beryl  Wavnes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manof 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  on 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM.  Rifton.  Ulster  Co..  N.Y. 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

HIGH  CLASS  REG.  HOLSTEIHS 

Scarcity  of  help  renders  it  impossible  to  retain  all 
our  herd.  Come  and  take  your  choice.  Male  calves 
at  almost  your  own  price. 

RIVENBURGH  BROS., 

Hillliurst  Farm,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


FOR  THIRTY  YEARS 

BROOKSIDE  HERD  has  been  producing  and  de¬ 
veloping  the  kind  of  HOLSTEINS  that  have  helped 
to  make  the  breed  famous  for  Milk  and  Butter  produc¬ 
tion.  Commencing  with  only  a  pair — as  g«od  as  could 
l>e  bought— this  herd  now  numbers  350  head,  ana  tor 
years  has  carried  off  the  honors  in  the  official  com¬ 
petitive  butter  tests  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion.  (A  good  herd  to  buy  from). 

THE  STEVENS  BROTHERS-HASTINGS  COMPANY, 
Brookside  Herd,  '  Lacona,  N,  Y. 

Farms  at  Lacona  and  Liverpool  (near  Syracuse). 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  tosee 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  oiler  at  prices  that  W‘U  yKg 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  BULL  CALVES. 

A  A.  COHTBLYOO.  Somerville,  N.J. 

Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires 

ARE  BRED  RIGHT;  GROWN  RIGHT,  AND  SOLD  RIGHT. 

Choice  Breeding  Stock  of  the  most  popular  imported 
and  American  bred  strains.  Would  be  pleased  to 
describe  them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

REG,  0.  I.  C.  PIGS  AND  GILTS," 

Shropshire  Yearling  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs.  Can 
please  the  hardest  to  please. 

CEDAR  I.AWN  FARM,  I.udlowville,  N.  X. 

BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding;  the  best  at  reason 
able  prices.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM.  Gettysburg,  Fa. 

PRIMROSE  STOCK  FA«M7te£K£'fti 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRA  DDK  V  ,  Frewsbui  g,  N . 

IMPROVED  URGE  YORKSHIRES  iSXfiis 

Hog.  Rigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
^Ikadow  UkOOK  STQCK  Farm,  Rochester.  Mich. 
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SHALL  WE  RAISE  OUR  OWN  COWS? 

Most  of  tlie  dairy  cows  in  this  section 
are  raised  by  the  dairymen  themselves, 
and  the  rest  are  bought  from  the  farmers 
living  more  remote  from  the  shipping  sta¬ 
tions.  Until  recently  many  cows  were 
shipped  from  this  section  to  places  near 
Xew  York  and  other  large  cities.  You 
say  that  you  think  it  would  pay  better 
to  raise  the  cows,  but  there  arc  so  many 
different  conditions  to  meet  that  no  rule 
can  safely  be  laid  down.  Each  man  must 
judge  for  himself  as  to  whether  he  can 
go  into  a  hill  farmer’s  dairy  and  choose 
better  cows  than  lie  can  raise  at  home  at 
a  given  price.  As  for  myself,  I  concluded 
years  ago  that  I  could  buy  a  cow  of  ordi¬ 
nary  breeding  cheaper  than  I  could  raise 
her.  But  I  did  not  stop  raising  cows.  I 
just  began  raising  those  that  would  be 
worth  more  than  it  cost  to  raise  them.  At 
present  calves  of  ordinary  breeding,  usual¬ 
ly  from  a  high-grade  or  purebred  sire 
(mostly  black  and  white)  can  be  bought 
at  from  $8  to  $10  at  six  to  eight  months 
old.  Next  Spring  these  same  calves  can 
be  bought  at  from  $12  to  $15,  next  Fall 
at  from  $15  to  $20,  and  at  two  years  old, 
if  they  drop  calves,  at  about  $:;0.  Now,  if 
one  is  situated  so  that  he  can  produce 
milk  for  a  shipping  station,  it  docs  not 
pay  to  raise  heifers  at  $150  each,  unless  he 
is  unable  to  get  milkers  for  all  the  cows 
he  may  be  able  to  keep,  when  it  is  very 
handy  to  splice  out  with  young  cattle. 
You  may  say  that  you  would  rather  take 
your  chances  with  your  own  heifers  than 
to  trust  to  buying.  But  I  have  found  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  heifers  raised 
from  ordinarily  bred  dairy  cows  will  prove 
to  be  but  indifferent  milkers,  and  1  would 
rather  buy  them.  I  think  that  a  man 
ought  to  be  able  to  pick  out  good  cows  if 
he  has  spent  several  years  in  handling 
them,  and  has  used  his  reasoning  faculties 
while  doing  so. 

I  here  is  no  more  fascinating  occupation 
on  the  farm  than  breeding  improved  ani¬ 
mals,  and  it  is  one  that  has  not  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  anywhere  near  its  limit.  At 
present  there  is  n  >  excuse  for  uny  farmer 
to  use  a  scrub  ball,  and  most  farmers  can 
afford  to  buy  at  least  one  purebred  heifer. 
W  ith  even  such  a  start  one  will  soon  have 
quite  a  herd  of  purebred  animals,  and  the 
value  of  these  animals  will  depend  on  how 
much  their  owner  knows  about  mating 
and  rearing  them.  My  experience  has 
been  almost  wholly  in  breeding  Jerseys. 
These  cattle  are  probably  the  oldest  of  the 
dairy  breeds,  and  they  arc  so  numerous 
and  have  been  bred  along  certain  lines  to 
meet  the  ideas  of  so  many  different  breed¬ 
ers  that  at  present  different  strains  or 
families  represent  widely  different  types. 
Now  these  different  types  prove  to  be  the 
downfall  of  many  new  beginners.  The 
great  bugbear  of  many  dairymen  is  a  fear 
of  in-breeding.  So  they,  in  changing 
bulls,  get  one  of  an  altogether  different 
strain  from  the  cattle  they  already  have, 
and  in  using  him  undo  all  they  have  al¬ 
ready  done  in  improving  their  cattle.  At 
present  I  don  t  believe  that  it  makes  any 
difference  whether  a  Jersey  is  of  Island  or 
American  breeding,  provided  the  general 
type  is  the  same.  I  lie  trouble  is  in  mat¬ 
ing  animals  of  a  widely  different  confor¬ 
mation.  j.  GRANT  MORSE. 


THE  SMALLEST  SILO. 

How  small  a  silo  is  practical  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  I  sec  discussed  in  recent  numbers  of 
I  he  R.  N.-Y.  My  nearest  neighbor, 
who  keeps  two  cows,  built  one  against  the 
southeast  end  of  his  barn  outside,  which 
was  six  feet  in  diameter  and  30  feet  deep. 
He  filled  it  with  corn  which  was  well  ma¬ 
tured,  having  large  nice  ears,  past  the 
boiling  stage,  and  it  fed  those  two  cows 
■dl  W  inter,  with  a  nice  quantity  left  for 
’be  Summer’s  use.  lie  found  that  his 
dlagc  froze  the  worst  on  the  side  next 
’be  barn,  and  that  none  of  his  silage  froze 
so  badly  as  in  his  brother’s,  12  feet  in 
diameter,  built  inside  his  barn.  1 1  is  the- 
n  is  that  a  silo  inside  the  barn  when  it 
g i it >  to  freeze,  will  keep  on  freezing  be¬ 
cause  the  sunshine  or  warm  winds  cannot 


strikp  it  as  they  will  a  silo  built  outside. 
A  cold  snap,  then  the  sun  shines  or  warm 
winds  hit  the  outside  of  the  silo,  and  any 
silage  that  may  have  frozen  against  the 
side  of  the  silo  will  drop  down  and  thaw 
out,  provided  the  silage  is  of  good  qual¬ 
ity.  Too  many  get  over-anxious  for  a  big 
crop,  put  in  too  much  seed  corn  and  have 
a  lot  of  immature  stuff  which  they  put  in 
the  silo  and  call  it  silage.  I  should  say 
gauge  the  diameter  of  your  silo  by  the 
size  of  your  dairy,  and  that  greater  height 
is  very  desirable,  as  the  silage  will  have 
more  pressure  and  be  less  liable  to  spoil. 
Then  with  well-matured  corn,  and  a 
proper  grain  ration,  the  cow  will  not  only 
smile  at  you,  but  put  some  good  milk  in 
your  pail,  and  look  “slick”  beside. 

New  York.  j.  d.  seeley. 


CURING  PEAVINE  HAY. 

My  experience  is  limited  to  only  two 
or  three  crops. of  Soy  bean  hay.  If  your 
wet  season  has  been  as  long  continued  as 
ours,  one  would  think  that  there  may  be  a 
cessation  of  rain  by  the  time  your  peas  are 
ready  to  cut.  I  have  cut  my  beans  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  my  first  crop  had  a  heavy 
rain  on  them  in  the  swath,  and  before  they 
could  be  taken  up  they  got  quite  dark,  so 
that  they  were  very  unattractive  looking, 
but  it  was  remarkable  how  the  sheep 
cleaned  them  up  except  the  coarsest  stalks. 
I  try  to  get  them  in  cock  before  the  leaves 
get  dry  enough  to  crumble,  and  leave  them 
to  cure  out  well,  which  takes  some  time, 
but  they  will  stand  considerable  rain.  Last 
year  I  had  Soy  beans  four  feet  high,  and 
so  dense  I  could  hardly  drive  the  mower 
horses  through  them.  It  takes  several 
days  to  get  such  a  growth  fit  to  go  in  the 
cock  even  with  turning  over  once  or  twice. 

Albin,  Va.  _  A.  s.  w. 

VERMONT  MORGAN  HORSE. 

Quite  a  good  many  Morgan-bred  mares  can 
lie  picked  up  in  Vermont.  Nearly  all  of 
them  are  of  fair  merit  and  some  of  them 
exceedingly  good.  Prices  always  depend 
largely  upon  the  persons  who  own  them, 
flood  Morgan  mares  can  be  bought  all  the 
way  from  $200  to  $1,000.  j.  b. 

Bread  Loaf,  Vt. 

They  are  still  breeding  Morgan  horses, 
but  since  the  Introduction  of  bicycles  and 
electric  cars  and  automobiles  there  has  been 
a  lull  in  the  breeding  of  all  horses.  There 
are  some  still  all  over  Vermont,  and  I  think 
there  are  enough  good  Morgan  stock  that 
will  be  bred  to  keep  the  Morgan  stock  in 
good  slmi>e  for  perhaps  the  next  generation. 

Brandon,  Vt.  s.  G.  F. 

Very  few  farmers'  here  are  raising  the 
Morgan  or  any  other  breed.  In  fact,  I  have 
seen  only  one  little  colt  this  season.  For 
heavy  work  like  hauling  granite  or  lumber 
the  western  horses  are  used  quite  a  good 
deal.  On  the  farms  there  are  many  horses 
with  more  or  less  Morgan  blood.  These 
horses'  will  probably  weigh  about  900  pounds, 
but  they  are  not  for  sate,  but  a  sound  young 
horse  is  considered  easily  worth  $200.  in 
an  adjoining  town  there  is  a  young  Morgan  | 
stallion  for  which  the  owner  has  refused  an 
offer  of  $t,000.  A  few  years  ago  many  farm¬ 
ers  raised  colts,  but  the  low  prices'  dis¬ 
couraged  them,  and  now  prices  are  so  high 
that  they  keep  only  what  horses  are  needed 
to  do  the  farm  work.  s.  s.  c. 

Hardwick,  Vt. 


The  Bacon  Hog. — In  a  circular  written 
by  J.  .T.  Ferguson  we  are  told  that  a  hog 
of  a  certain  shape  and  type  is'  best  for  mak¬ 
ing  bacon.  In  Canada  and  some  parts  of  mis 
country  this  “bacon  type”  of  pig  brings  a 
superior  price:  “The  most  desirable  cross, 
if  a  cross  be  desired,  is  with  a  Yorkshire 
boa i*  and  a  Berkshire  sow.  -flic  large  Im¬ 
proved  Yorkshire  has  many  qualities  to  rec¬ 
ommend  him  as  the  ideal  bacon  type  hog — • 
first  his  color  is  the  best:  white  hogs  dress 
out  cleaner  and  yield  more  attractive  car¬ 
cases  than  hogs  of  other  breeds.  They  are 
lemarkably  prolific,  the  writer  having  seen 
in  iiis  own  experience  numerous  Utters  of  If! 
to  18  pigs,  with  an  average  covering  10  years 
of  more  than  10  reared.  Yorkshire  dams 
are  remarkably  good  mothers;  hence  we  find 
the  young  pigs  are  started  so  well  in  life  that 
at  eight  weeks  old  they  should  he.  heavier 
(ban  pigs  of  other  breeds.  Some  charge  the 
Y  orkshiro  breed  with  being  slow  in  matur¬ 
ing.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  thrifty  York¬ 
shire  will  take  ou  weight  until  the  age  of 
four  or  five  years,  but  compared  with  other 
ine  .Is  at  the  age  of  eight  to  ten  months, 
which  is  tlio  most  desirable  age  to  fuliiil  tim 
packers'  demand  for  lmcon  products,  l  am 
satisfied  thjit  they  cannot  ho  surpassed  for 
rapidity  of  growth  and  development.”  1 


Timely  Warning  Against 

“MAIL  ORDER” 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


The  “Farm  Implement  News”  of  Chicago  quotes  the  follow¬ 
ing-  good  advice  to  dairy  farmers  from  a  lecture  by  Prof.  C.  E. 
Lee  of  the  University  of  Illinois  State  Experiment  Station. 

After  dwelling-  at  length  upon  the  advisability  of  farmers 
buying  cream  separators,  as  they  secure  at  least  a  third  more 
butter  fat  from  the  milk  than  the  old-fashioned  setting  processes 
of  “  raising  ”  cream,  and  stating  that  Iowa  has  50,000  hand  sepa¬ 
rators  in  use  and  Illinois  was  fast  following  this  pace  and  would 
increase  the  annual  value  of  the  milk  now  produced  by  nearly  a 
million  dollars  if  every  butter  maker  in  the  state  had  a  separator, 
Mr.  Lee  was  asked  the  name  of  the  separator  he  would  advise  the 
farmer  to  buy,  and  replied: 

“  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give  my  preference,  for  I  am  not 
selling  separators — if  I  were  to  name  a  separator  manu¬ 
facturer,  either  to  you  here  in  public  or  in  private,  I  would 
lose  my  position — hut  there  is  one  thing  I  desire  to  warn 
you  farmers  against,  and  that  is  buying  hand  separators 
from  the  ‘mail  order’  houses,  Don’t  do  it — you  will  regret 
it.  The  machines  do  not  give  results  and  they  do  not  laSU 
Our  department  receives  hundreds  of  inquiries  as  to  ‘  What’s 
the  matter  with  my  separator?  It  doesn’t  do  this  or  it 
doesn’t  do  that,’  and  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  in  every 
instance  when  we  ask  them  to  name  their  separator  it  is 
a  ‘  mail  order  ’  house  machine  and  almosft  worthless  when 
it  was  new.” 

Don’t  waste  your  money  in  a  trashy  separator,  made  “  cheap  ” 
to  sell  “cheap”,  that  is  going  to  WASTE  instead  of  SAVE  for 
you  EVERY  TIME  you  put  milk  through  it,  and  which  would 
be  very  dear  even  as  a  gift. 

DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separators  are  NOT  that  kind.  They  are 
actually  CHEAPEST  because  they  are  BEST  and  last  much 
LONGER  than  other  machines.  A  DE  LAVAL  catalogue  is  to 
be  had  for  the  asking. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO 
1213  Filbert  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
S  &  I  I  Drumm  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices : 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


109-1  13  Youville  Square 
MONTREAL 
75  &  77  York  Street 
TORONTO 
14  &  10  princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 


CHAIN-HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCBIOS 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENEB 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Fores tville.  Conn. 


I  ITPII  ITTC  THK  POWER  NOW  BEING 
U  l  1JU| £.y  \  WASTED  in  that  stream  on 
your  farm.  Estimates  furnished 
anil  plants  installed  for  electric  light  and  power. 
CONNELL  &  CO.,  50  Pine  Street,  New  York, 


Lost  Strayed  or 
Stolen— One  Cow 


That  ia  about  what  happens  each  year 
for  the  man  who  owns  live  cows  and 
does  not  use  a  Tubular  cream  sepa¬ 
rator.  He  loses  in  cream  more  than 
the  price  of  a  good  cow.The  more  cows 
he  owns  the  greater  the  loss.  This  is  a 
fact  on  which  Agricultural  Colleges, 
Dairy  Experts  and  the  best  Dairymen 
all  agree,  and  so  do  you  if  you  use  a 
Tubular.  If  nut,  IPs  high  time  you 


did.  You  can’t  afford  to  lose  the  price 
Of  one  or  more  cows  each  vear— there’s 
no  reason  why  you  should.  Get  a  Tu¬ 
bular  and  get  more  and  better  cream 
put  of  the  milk  ;save  time  and  labor  ami 
have  warm  sweet  skim  mod  milk  for  the 
calves.  Don’t  buy  some  cheap  rattle¬ 
trap  thing  called  a  separator;  that 
won’t  do  any  good.  You  need  a  real 
skimmer  that  does  perfect  work, skims 
clean,  thick  or  thin,  hot  or  cold;  runs 
easy;  simple  in  construction:  easily 
understood.  That’s  the  Tubular  and 
there  is  but  one  Tubular,  the  Sbar- 

f»les  Tubular.  Don’t  you  want  our 
ittle  bunk  “Business  Dairymen,”  and 
our  Catalog  A.  l53both  free?  A  postal 
will  bring  them. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chiccso,  III. 


Tonic 
Question 

is  how  to  make  the  steers  and, 
hogs  fat  quickest  and  cheap¬ 
est — the  cows  give  mosti 
milk  for  food  eaten — the 
teams  and  driving 
horses  show  best  con-,, 
dition  and  fitness. 

D5  HESS 
STOCK  FOOD 

the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess 
(M.D.,  D.  V.  S.)  contains  the  bit¬ 
ter  touics  for  the  digestion,  iron 
for  the  blood,  nitrates  to  expel 
poisonous  material  from  thesy9tem 
and  laxatives  to  regulate  the  bowels. 
These  ingredients  are  recommended 
by  Professors  Winslow,  Quitman, 
Finlay  Dun,  and  all  the  noted  medi¬ 
cal  writers.  Besides increasinggrowth 
and  milk  production,  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Food  cures  and  prevents  stock  disease. 
Bold  on  a  written  Guarantee. 

100  lbs.  $5.00  )  Except  in  Canada 
25  lb.  pall,  $1.60  (  ,van'' 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight^  "e’lt  ani*  South, 
advance. 

Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  in  par¬ 
ticular  is  in  the  dose— it’s  small  and  fed  but 
twice  a  day,  which  proves  it  lias  the  most  diges¬ 
tive  strength  to  the  pound.  Our  Government 
reoogniies  Dr.  Hess  StockFoodnsamedicinat 
tonic,  and  this  paper  is  back  of  the  guarantee. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland.  Ohio. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Fan-a-ve-a  ami  Instant  Louse  Killer, 
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SAVE  MONEY  ON  PAINT 

When  you  buy  paints  from  the  store 
or  supply  house,  only  half  your  money 
goes  to  the  man  who  made  the  paint— 
the  other  half  is  divided  between  the 
wholesale  dealer,  traveling  salesman 
and  local  storekeeper,  to  cover  their 
profits  and  expenses.  Quite  a/ot  of 
people  for  you  to  help  support. 

You  con  save  all  these  costs  and 
expenses  and  get  full  value  fox  your 
money  in  the  best  I.ead  and  Zinc  paint 
by  buying  direct  from  Inzersoll,  who 
has  made  paint  64  years  ana  sells  direct 
from  factory  to  consumer. 

8AMPLE  CARDS  FREE— also  my  book, 

"  All  About  faint  and  Painting,”  it  tells  the 
whole  story.  Send  y<  -nr  address  to 
O  W.INGERSOLL,  SIGPlymouth 
St..  Brooklyn,  rt.  7. 


AfIFNTQ  can  Make  $15  to  $20  a  Week 

HUlIi  I  0  6y  getting  orders  for  our  Famous 
Teas,  Coffees,  Extracts,  Spices,  and 
Baking  Powder.  The  supplying  of  GRANGES  (a 
specialty).  For  particulars,  address 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

R— 33  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WHY  nPNY  >'ourMe,f  advantage  of  easily  reaching 
fill  I  Ukll  I  your  friends,  acquaintances,  and  business 
associates — the  very  people  you’ll  wish  to  reach  and  talk  to. 
You’ll  find  as  do  all  others  who  are  using 

THE  WILLIAMS  FARM  TELEPHONE 
that  it  is  the  greatest  money-maker,  timc-and-worry-savcr  that 
ever  was  invented.  Suppose  you  need  the  doctor— or  your 
house  is  in  danger  of  burning,  the  telephone  connects  you  in¬ 
stantly  with  those  who  can  be  of  assistance  to  you.  One  emer¬ 
gency  call  will  more  than  make  good  the  initial  cost  ofinstalling. 
We  want  you  to  know  how  easily  these  comforts  are  obtained — 
and  at  what  little  cost.  Write  us  for  Booklet,  u  Over  the  Wire.” 
Williams  Telephone  ic  Supply CoM  Central  Ave.,  Cleveland, O. 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing  but 
the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUALITY. 
Everybody  orders  again, 'as  the  CORNED  BEEF  is  as 
we  represent.  Write  for  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  31  ASS. 


ACME  LANTERN  HOLDER 
AND  REFLECTOR. 

Fit  any  Common  Tubu¬ 
lar  Lantern. 

Both  Lantern  and  Re¬ 
flector  can  be  attached 
or  detached  instantly. 

Impossible  to  jar  loose. 

Holder  No.  1  clamps  on 
Dashboard. 

Holder  No.  2  is  designed 
for  Roof  and  Heavy 
Team  Wagons. 

Price  postpaid  for  either 
Holder  with  Reflector, 
SO  cents. 

Special  Prices  to  Agents. 

BRISTOL,  CONN. 


WARRINER'S  hSH&IHg  STANCHION 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  Ind.,  says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Alain  Street, 
Eorestville,  Conn. 


STEEL  STANCHIONS 

Write  for  new  circular  and  prices. 

F.  R.  &  H.  J.  WELCHER 

BUTLER  ST..  NEWARK,  N.  Y. 


NEVER  WEARS  OUT. 


DRAIN  TILE 


i 


20  percent  saved  on  breakage  in  handling  and  transit, 
80  per  cent  saved  on  strength  and  durability.  Write  for 
prices  and  full  particulars.  Carload  lots  only.  Address 
The  H.B.Camp  Co. .BessemerBldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Best  Farm  Powers 

Widest  uses,  most  power,  always 
dependable.  No  other  power  can 
possibly  take  the  place  of  steam. 

Leffel 

Engines 

are  the  highest  type, 
standard  for  many 
years.  Horizontal, 

Upright,  Portable, 
etc.  Highest  effici- 
e  n  c  y  guaranteed. 

Send  for  book  and 
investigate  before  buy¬ 
ing. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 

Box  191,  Springfield,  O. 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

TEN  TIMES  OVER 

No  pressure,  no  drawing 
temper,  if  you  use  the 

Practical 
Alundum 
Grinder 

with  wheel  revolving 
3,000  times  a  minute. 

Far  superior  to  emery 
or  stone.  Grinds  any 
tool,  knife  to  sickle. 

Different  sizes.  Foot 
power  attachment. 

Write  for  circular  of  particu¬ 
lars.  Good  agents  wanted.  Address, 


HOYAl  MF&  CO.,  Z2G  E.  Walnut  St„  Lancaster,  Pa, 


AFTER  BATING  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  EVERY  DAY  FOR  FOUR  YEARS  DAN  PATCH  OPENS  THIS  SEASON  AS  FOLLOWS: 

First  Start,  Galesburg,  1:57^-  •>  Third  Start,  Minnesota  State  Fair,  1:56%. 

Second  Start,  Dubuque,  1:58.  Fourth  Start,  Minnesota  State  Fair,  1:58. 


3  FEEDS  for  OfiE  GENT 

My  stallions.  Dan  Patch  1:56,  Cres- 
ceus  2:02%,  Directum  2:05%,  Arion 
2:07%,  Rojr  Wilkes  2:06%,  Buttonwood 
2:17  and  my  one  hundred  high-class 
brood  mareBeat  “International  Stock 
hood”every  day.  Dan  Patch  has  eat¬ 
en  "International  Stock  Food”  every 
day  for  overfour  years  and  during  this 
time  haa  broken  Twelve  World 
Records  and  his  physical  condition 
has  been  marvelous.  It  will  pay  you 
to  use  it  for  your  Stallions,  Brood 
Mares,  Colts,  Race  Hordes,  Show 
Bortes,  Carriage  orCoach  Horses  and 
Work  Horses  because  it  gives  more 
Nerve  Force, Endurance  andStrength. 
"international  Stock  Food”  is  pre¬ 
pared  from  finely  powdered  medicinal 
Roots,  Herbs,  Seeds  and  Barks  and  is 
fed  in  tablespoonlul  amounts  as  an 
addition  to  the  regular  grain  feed.  It 
isequally  good  and  very  profitable  to 
nseror  Horses, Colts.Fattening  Cattle, 
Cows,  CalveB,  Hogs,  Pigs,  Sheep  or 
Lambs,  because  it  Purifies  the  Blood, 
Tones IJpand  Permanently  Strength¬ 
ens  the  Entire Sysiem,  Keeps  them 
Healthy  and  Greatly  Aids  Digestion 
and  Assimilation  so  that  each  animal 
obtninsmore  nutrition  from  all  grain 
eaten.  In  this  way  it  saves  grain  and 
will  make  you  alarge  extra  profit.  We 
have  thousands  of  reliable  testimon- 
ialsonfile  in  onr  office,  and  every 
pound  of  “International  Stock  Food” 
isaold,  by  over  125.000  dealers,  on  a 
“Spot  Cash  Guarantee”  to  refund 

Jour  money  if  itever  fails.  Constant- 
yused  by  over  two  million  stockmen 
throughout  the  world.  If  you  de¬ 
sire  any  further  information  I  will  be 
pleased  to  have  you  write  me. 

M.  W.  SAVAGE,  Prop,  et 
International  Stock  Food  Oo. 
International  Stock  Food  Farm. 


Dan  Patch  1:55,  The  Pacing  King, 

Cresceus  2:02IA,  The  Trotting  King, 

THIS  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE 

IN  6  BRILLIANT  COLORS 

MAILED  TO  VOU  FR  E  E. 

We  have  just  published  a  large,  colored  lithograph  of  the  above  Photo-Engraving,  which  shows  our  World  Famous  Stallions.  Dan  Patch  1:56  and  Cresceus  2:0254 , 
in  an  Exciting  Contest  and  at  Extreme  Speed.  The  picture  is  16  inches  by  21  inches  and  shows  both  horses  in  their  natural  colors  and  as  life-like  as  if  you  saw  them 
racing  on  the  track.  It  is  a  piotnre  that  would  sell  for  $2.00  if  gotten  out  i  n  a  smal  1  edition.  You  can  have  oneof  these  large  and  beautiful  colored  pictures  of 
the  two  most  valuable  harness  horse  stallions  and  champions  of  the  world,  absolutely  free  and  we  will  prepay  the  postage.  This  pieture  was  made  from  life  and 
every  lover  of  a  great  horse  should  have  one. 

write:  fo r  above:  picture  at  once. 

1st,  Name  the  paper  in  which  you  saw  this  offer.  2nd,  State  how  much  live  stock  you  own  or  care  for  and  then  we  will  mail  the  picture 
promptly.  -^“Picture  will  not  be  mailed  unless  you  give  us  this  information  and  address. 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  U.  S.  A. 


_  .  FOR  YOU 

TO 

>  1 1  k  ..  . 


<|  We  are  so  sure  that  Amatite  is  better  than  any  other  roofing  that  we 
want  to  send  a  Free  Sample  to  every  one  who  will  mail  us  their  name  and 
address.  We  know  Amatite  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  ordinary 
ready  roofings. 

C|  It  dosen’t  require  painting  or  coating  every  year  or  two  to  keep  it  tight. 

It  has  a  non-conductive  mine¬ 
ral  surface,  which  gives  it 
long  life  and  offers  absolute 
protection  against  rain,  snow, 
hot  weather,  cold  weather, 
frost  and  ice.  You  can  de¬ 
pend  upon  it  under  the  most 
difficult  conditions. 

IJ  Any  one  can  lay  it.  No 
skilled  labor  required.  Nails  and  Cement  free  with  every  roll, 
q  it  is  a  fire  retardant.  And  of  importance,  its  price  is  very  low. 
tjj  Do  not  omit  this  chance  to  get  a  Free  Sample  and  Booklet  about  it. 

Address  nearest  office  of  the 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Amatite  Dept 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cinncinnati,  Cleveland,  Boston, 
Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans.  Allegheny. 


ROOFING 

rPenn.  R.  R.  Station 
Washington 


Good  Material  and  Plenty  ot  It 

Many  ready  roofings  are  made 
of  flimsy,  light-weight  paper, 
scantily  coated,  which  last  only  a 
year  or  two. 

^  Granite  Roofing  does  not  belong 
i  in  that  class. 

\Good  materials  and  plenty  of 
them  are  used  in  making  it. 
[There  is  nothingflimsy  or  frag¬ 
ile  about  Granite  Roofing .  It 
Jhasaheavy  stone  surface,  which 
takes  the  place  of  the  usual  coat 
J&f  paint,  and  wears  indefinitely. 
Other  roofings  require  coating 
with  some  special  compound  every  year  or  two,  but  Granite  Roofing 
never  requires  any  coating.  After  the  roof  is  laid,  it  will  take  care  of  itself. 

A  Free  Sample  will  be  sent  “for  the  asking.”  You  will  be  astonished 
to  see  how  heavy,  firm  and  durable  a  ready  roofing  can  be  made. 

Hudson  St.,  NewYork 


No  Like ; 

No  Pay 


That’s  the  way  we 
sell  our  mills.  We 
give  every  buyer  an 


I  opportunity  to  test  his  mill  before  paying 
|  for  it.  We  guarantee 

MONARCH  MILLS 

to  have  no  equal  for  grinding  corn  meal,  all 
kinds  of  feed,  cracking  com,  etc.  Test  this 
statement  to  prove  it  by  sending  for  a  mill. 
Mention  amount  and  kind  of  power  you  have. 

W  rite  for  illustrated  catalogue,  free. 


SPROUT.  WALDRON  S  CO.,  Box  263.  Muncy,  Pa. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

'HAVANA  METALWHEELCO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA,  ILL. 


Type  A 


.EASTERN  GRANITE  ROOFING  CO.1 


CHICAGO 


ST.  LOUIS 


There  is  no  gas  en¬ 
gine  as  simple  as  an 
Olds — compare  it  with 
others  and  this  statement 
is  proved.  The  repairs  cost 
practically  nothing. 

fThe  Most  Economical  Engine! 

For  pumping,  sawing  wood,  feed  grinding, 
churning,  and  all  farm  work. 

The  reason  why  is  interestingly  told  in  our  cata¬ 
log  mailed  on  request.  Tell  us  your  require¬ 
ments  and  we  will  help  you  figure  out  what  you 
need.  Send  for  our  catalog  showing  Type  A  ( 2- 
8  h.  p.,)  Type  G  ( 8-60  h.  p.,)  Types  K  and  N  ( 12- 
1200  h.  p.,  used  with  our  Gas  Producer,  it  will 
reduce  fuel  cost  75  per  cent.) 

Celebrated  Picture  Free. 

For  4c  in  stampB  to  pay  cost  of  mailing  we 
will  also  send  you  Rosa  Bonheur’s  “  Horse 
Fair,”  the  most  celebrated  animal  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  world,  size  16x20  beauti¬ 
fully  colored,  suitable  for  framing. 

Olds  Gas  Power  Co. 

Formerly  Oi.os  Gasoline  Kngink  Works, 

UOS  Chestnut  St.,  I, aiming.  Mich- 
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WEKKTA*.  ,fl.00  PER  YEAR. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE  IN  DELAWARE . 

Why  Do  We  Breed  Them? 

First,  for  breeding  purebred  stock  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  of  ranchmen  or  farmers  wanting  to  grade  up  the 
common  stock  to  a  higher  standard.  Second,  as  a 
manure  manufactory  to  improve  our  soil.  Third,  be¬ 
cause  we  believe  the  Angus  the  best  baby  beef  breed 
in  tlie  world.  Fourth,  because  less  labor 
is  required  to  raise  beef  than  dairy  cat¬ 
tle.  Fifth,  because  we  can  keep  about 
double  the  number  on  same  acreage  in 
better  condition.  Sixth,  because  the  time 
is  close  at  hand  when  our  beef  must  be 
raised  on  small  farms  at  higher  prices 
and  with  better  quality.  We  first  began 
cattle  breeding  with  registered  Holsteins, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  put  in  the  pas¬ 
ture  one  Angus  bull  and  heifer,  and 
through  the  grass  season  gave  no  grain 
or  feed  of  any  kind.  When  we  took 
them  in  for  Winter  our  Holsteins  were 
thin  and  poor,  while  the  two  Angus  were 
fat  and  in  fine  shape  for  beef.  We  did 
not  desire  to  go  in  the  dairy  business,  as 
the  extra  work  would  interfere  with  our 
other  work,  but  we  did  desire  to  keep 
cattle,  for  we  must  have  manure  to  im¬ 
prove  the  soil.  We  found  we  could  keep 
about  two  Angus  to  one  Holstein  on  the 
same  acreage,  and  have  them  in  good 
beef  shape  almost  any  time  in  the  year. 

We  decided  this  was  the  breed  we  needed, 
disposed  of  our  Holsteins,  and  settled 
down  on  the  Aberdeen  Angus,  the  best 
breed  of  baby  beef  cattle  in  the  world, 
we  believe.  We  are  breeding  them  for 
stock  to  sell  for  breeding  purposes  to  be 
used  either  in  purebred  herds  or  for 
grading  up  to  a  high  standard  the  com¬ 
mon  cattle.  We  also  find  many  dairymen 
who  sell  their  calves  for  veal  find  it  profit¬ 
able  to  use  an  Angus  bull,  as  it  will  add 
about  five  dollars’  profit  on  every  veal 
calf  at  eight  weeks  old,  no  matter  how 
small  or  common  the  cow.  The  smallest 
Jersey  cow  will  bring  a  calf  worth  five 
dollars  more  if  sired  by  an  Angus  bull. 

Another  point  why  we  are  breeding 
Angus  cattle  is  the  fact  that  the  great 
ranches  of  the  Far  West  are  fast  disap¬ 
pearing,  and  being  cut  up  into  small 
farms,  so  that  cheap  pasture  lands  and 
cheap  cattle  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  our  beef  will  have  to  be  raised 
on  the  farms  and  at  higher  prices.  This 
will  necessitate  first-class  stock  only,  as 
it  does  not  cost  as  much  to  raise  a  pure¬ 
bred  beef  animal  as  it  does  to  raise  a 
scrub,  and  the  scrub  will  only  sell  for 
scrub  price  in  the  market,  about  two- 
thirds  of  what  a  good  first-class  beef 
animal  will  bring.  This  brings  us  to  the 
point  where  we  decided  the  best  bred 
stock  was  the  cheapest  in  the  end  to  use 
for  breeding  purposes. 

The  large  ranches  in  Texas  and  the 
West  are  using  purebred  bulls  as  much 
as  they  can  with  their  common  cattle.  This  is  pro¬ 
ducing  a  better  class  of  feeders  every  year.  The  price 
for  this  class  ranged  from  four  to  4^2  cents  on  the  hoof 
in  Chicago  all  last  season,  while  the  price  for  common 
feeders  was  two  to  3J4  cents.  November  2,  1905,  Mc- 
Pherrin  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Oakland,  Iowa,  marketed  in 
Chicago  55  head  of  prime  Angus  yearlings  averaging 
1,118  pounds,  which  were  sold  to  the  United  States 
Dressed  Beef  Co.  at  $6.30  per  hundred  pounds.  It  ap¬ 


pears  to  us  that  $70.40  per  head  for  yearling  steers 
is  not  bad,  and  we  think  in  a  short  time  this  class  of 
beef  will  sell  for  seven  or  eight  cents  per  pound  on  the 
hoof  in  any  of  our  markets.  While  it  takes  a  purebred 
foundation  to  get  these  prices,  will  it  not  pay  the  east¬ 
ern  farmers  to  grow  this  beef  and  at  the  same  time 
enrich  the  soil?  In  some  of  our  Eastern  and  South¬ 
ern  States  the  scarcity  and  inefficiency  of  farm  labor 


makes  it  undesirable  to  keep  dairy  cattle  for  profit, 
while  these  same  people  do  desire  to  keep  cattle  for 
the  manure  if  they  can  find  a  breed  which  will  be 
profitable.  We  are  being  continually  asked  why  we 
cannot  sell  an  Angus  bull  at  the  prices  of  dairy  bred 
cattle.  This  should  be  plain  enough  to  anyone  who 
will  give  it  a  thought.  We  keep  the  cow  only  for  the 
increase,  realizing  not  one  cent  of  profit  except  from 
the  calf  in  a  whole  year.  The  cow  is  worth  from  $150 


to  $500  as  the  case  may  be;  we  must  keep  one  or  two 
bulls  to  use  with  them  worth  not  less  than  $500  to 
$2,000  each.  It  does  not  take  a  expert  to  figure  out  the 
cost  of  a  beef-bred  calf  five  to  10  months  old. 

Delaware.  __ _  myer  &  son. 

THE  WORK  OF  POULTRY  KEEPING. 

Mr.  Mapes,  on  page  705,  commenting  on  the  article 
by  F.  C.  C.,  page  642,  asks  “What  about 
that  dead  lift  of  60  tons  made  by  Mr. 
Cosgrove?”  It  so  happened  that  I  had 
not  read  F.  C.  C.’s  article,  and  did  not 
know  where  Mr.  Mapes  got  the  figures, 
but  I  thought,  “Whew !  That’s  not  a  bad 
lift  for  a  man  near  70,  and  whose  fighting 
weight  is  only  125  pounds.”  But  I  pre¬ 
serve  my  R.  N.-Y.,  so  I  looked  up  F. 
C.  C.’s  article,  and  found  his  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  grain  lifted  in  a  year  was 
not  far  wrong,  but  it  is  only  handled  once 
by  me,  instead  of  three  times  as  F.  C.  C. 
had  figured.  The  grain  dealer  puts  it  in 
the  wagon,  I  take  it  out  and  carry  it 
about  10  feet  to  the  bins.  It  is  about  as 
far  as  I  -want  to  carry  it,  however,  and 
when  I  was  13  years  younger  and  had 
just  come  out  here  from  New  York  I 
could  not  carry  100  of  grain  at  all.  So 
country  life  and  air  must  be  credited  with 
an  increase  of  strength,  even  with  the 
handicap  of  13  added  years.  I  think  F. 
C.  C.  rather  exaggerates  the  amount  of 
lifting  necessary.  My  henhouses  are 
cleaned  out  only  once  a  week,  and  my 
13-year-old  boy  cleans  them  all  out  and 
sifts  fresh  earth  on  the  droppings  boards, 
and  sometimes  has  it  all  done  in  two 
hours.  The  ‘‘200  or  300  bushels  of  man¬ 
gels”  I  do  not  use  at  all.  putting  in  500 
head  of  cabbage  in  pits  instead,  and  these 
pits  are  in  the  henyard,  close  to  the 
houses,  so  as  to  save  labor.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  work  about  it  that  a  boy  a  dozen 
years  old  cannot  do  except  the  lifting  of* 
the  grain;  and  as  Mr.  Mapes  suggests, 
the  dealer  would  probably  separate  it 
into  50-pound  lots  for  a  small  additional 
price.  But  while  the  work  is  not  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  heavy,  yet  it  is  constant,  and  no 
detail  can  be  neglected  for  long  without 
bad  results.  A  man  or  woman  needs 
plenty  of  “stick-to-itiveness”  to  succeed 
in  the  hen  business. 

The  “killing  and  dressing  of  600  cock¬ 
erels  and  hens,”  mentioned  by  F.  C.  C., 
is  not  necessary.  I  sell  all  my  broilers 
alive  in  the  Hartford  market,  and  all  old 
hens  in  New  York,  where  live  fowls  are 
always  quoted  as  much  as  and  sometimes 
more  than  dressed  ones.  We  never  spend 
any  time  dressing  fowls  except  occasion¬ 
ally  one  for  a  neighbor,  and  what  we 
want  for  our  own  use. 

Mr.  Mapes  thinks  “rent  would  cost  $10 
to  $15  a  month,  because  houses  cost  as 
much  to  build  in  the  country  as  in  the  city.” 
But  around  here  the  houses  were  built  50 
to  100  years  ago,  and  a  good  comfortable 
house  of  six  to  10  rooms  “fit  for  a  self-respecting 
American  family”  to  dwell  in,  with  plenty  of  land  at¬ 
tached  can  be  hired  for  $5  to  $6  a  month.  It  is  the 
demand  for  the  houses,  not  what  the  house  cost,  that 
regulates  the  price  of  rent.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Mapes 
that  a  man  could  not  make  many  mistakes  to  have  300 
hens  average  him  an  income  of  $400  to  $500  per  year, 
though  mine  have  done  it  or  better  year  after  year. 
I  agree  also  that  a  “self-respeciing  American  family” 
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ought  to  have  a  better  livelihood  than  $400  to  $500  a 
year  represents,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  large 
part  of  the  “livelihood”  can  be  raised  on  the  land,  in 
addition  to  the  $400  or  $500  from  the  hens.  My  state¬ 
ment  above  that  "many  of  the  houses  are  50  to  100 
years  old,”  might  give  the  impression  that  they  are  tum¬ 
bledown  structures  hardly  fit  to  live  in.  This  is  not 
true ;  most  of  them  are  painted  and  blinded  and  are 
more  comfortable  homes  than  the  producing  classes 
can  afford  to  occupy  in  cities.  geo.  a.  Cosgrove. 

Connecticut.  _ 


BRINGING  WATER  TO  THE  HOUSE. 

Part  I. 

A  Discussion  of  the  Syphon. 

We  will  take  as  simple  a  syphon  as  we  can,  a  piece 
of  rubber  hose  and  a  barrel.  We  first  fill  the  hose  with 
water  to  exclude  the  air.  then  hold  both  ends  to  keep 
the  air  excluded  until  B,  top  of  Fig.  330,  is  in  the  water 
and  A  is  below  the  surface.  Then  remove  the  hands  and 
the  water  will  run  as  long  as  these  conditions  are 
maintained.  The  height  of  the  point  C  docs  not  matter 
so  long  as  it  does  not  exceed  29  feet ;  for  it  is  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  air  on  the  water  that  makes  it  flow.  On 
page  742  of  October  13,  1905,  F.  H.  King  says  “The 
syphdn  will  not  work  continuously  through  a  height 
much  greater  than  nine  feet.”  This  is  evidently  a  slip 
of  the  pen  or  a  misprint,  for  he  meant  29  feet.  Bear  in 
mind  that  the  water  is  lifted  in  the  syphon  by  the 
same  natural  law  as  in  the  suction  pump,  namely,  the 
pressure  of  the  air,  and  29  feet  is  the  safe  limit  at  sea 
level.  I  will  add  that  just  as  a  pump  will  work  better 
with  a  shorter  lift,  so  will  the  syphon.  It  is  impossible 
to  move  one  substance  on  another  without  friction 
more  or  less.  A  loaded  sleigh  drawn  over  bare  rocks 
would  be  nearly  one  extreme,  while  running  water  is 
pretty  close  to  the  other.  In  a  recent  issue  some  one 
said  that  he  got  more  water  through  a  lead  pipe  than 
through  a  wood  pipe  of  much  larger  diameter.  The 
reason  was  that  there  was  less  friction.  In  the  syphon 
the  flow  of  the  water  at  A  is  governed  by  the  head, 
which  is  the  perpendicular  distance  between  D  and  A, 
less  the  difference  caused  by  the  friction  in  the  whole 
distance.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  longer  the 
.  pipe  the  greater  the  friction,  and  a  small  pipe  will  have 
more  friction  in  proportion  to  the  flow  than  a  large 
one. 

That  syphon  looks  simple,  and  so  it  is,  for  we  have 
only  to  maintain  the  conditions,  that  is,  keep  the  air 
out,  and  nature  does  the  work,  but  if  we  allow  a  little 
air  to  get  in  the  hose,  just  enough  to  fill  it  at  C,  the 
flow  stops  just  as  effectually  as  if  there  was  a  cork  in 
it,  and  here  lies  the  trouble  with  the  syphon,  for  in  a 
water  system  we  cannot  use  a  continuous  rubber  hose, 
and  to  get  perfectly  tight  joints  is  very  difficult.  It 
may  be  well  to  give  some  of  my  own  experience  with 
a  syphon.  I  had  a  well  at  A,  Fig.  330,  2,  and  I  wanted 
the  water  discharged  at  B.  At  E  was  a  tee,  at  F  a  plain 
service  cock  with  a  crossbar  attached  to  cither  end,  to 
which  I  connected  wires  from  the  surface  so  I  could 
open  or  close  the  service  cock  at  will.  At  G  was  a 
plug,  and  at  B  a  hose  bib.  To  start  the  thing  I  closed 
F  and  B  and  opened  the  plug  at  G,  and  filled  the  pipe. 
I  then  closed  G  and  opened  F,  and  the  thing  worked 
•  beautifully.  A  few  days  later  I  left  home,  and  when  I 
returned  after  several  weeks’  absence  I  found  my  water 
plant  on  a  strike.  I  primed  it,  but  in  a  short  time  the 
flow  stopped.  I  tried  it  several  times,  but  with  no  bet¬ 
ter  results.  After  a  good  deal  of  study  I  worked  the 
problem  as  follows :  When  I  went  away  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  well  was  at  C,  but  when  I  returned 
it  was  at  D.  On  that  part  of  the  pipe  above  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  in  the  well  there  is  a  suction,  and 
if  there  is  a  leak  air  will  come  into  the  pipe,  therefore 
the  air  must  get  into  the  pipe  at  some  point  between 
the  levels  C  and  D.  I  found  the  leak,  screwed  up  the 
pipe,  and  all  went  well  till  the  next  trouble  came.  That 
time  I  couldn’t  get  it  to  work  by  any  amount  of  prim¬ 
ing.  I  dug  up  the  pipe,  took  it  apart  and  ran  a  wire 
through  it,  but  couldn’t  find  any  obstruction.  Cut  3,  Fig. 
330,  will  illustrate  the  trouble.  The  bottom  of  the  well  was 
in  quicksand.  When  I  dug  it  I  put  a  round  box  in  the 
bottom,  so  I  could  work  it  down  deeper,  and  laid  a  wall 
of  loose  brick  on  top  of  the  box,  which  gradually  settled 
and  bent  the  pipe  downward  till  it  made  a  summit  at 
H,  where  the  air  stopped  and  no  amount  of  priming 
would  get  it  out.  I  took  a  brick  from  over  and  put  it 
under  the  pipe,  thus  making  the  tee  the  high  point,  and 
all  went  well  again  till  the  quicksand  at  the  bottom 
spoiled  the  whole  scheme,  when  I  abandoned  it  for  a 
gravity  system.  In  time  and  money  my.  syphon  experi¬ 
ence  cost  me  about  $50.  I  didn’t  receive  much  benefit 
from  it,  but  I  learned  some  useful  lessons. 

In  cut  4,  Fig.  330,  we  have  another  condition  under 
which  a  syphon  can  be  worked,  and  methods  of  overcom¬ 
ing  obstacles.  Remember  that  the  air  must  be  excluded 
from  the  pipe,  and  that  as  air  always  raises  if  there  are 
summits  in  the  pipe  there  is  the  place  or  places  to 


get  it  out.  If  we  had  a  pressure  at  I  we  could  force  it 
out,  or  I  should  say  that  water  rushing  through  the 
pipe  would  carry  the  air  with  it  just  the  same  as  air 
rushing  through  the  pipe  would  blow  the  water  out. 
Some  one  may  say,  “Why  not  attach  a  pump  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  pipe,  and  pump  the  air  out?”  If  we  had  a 
small  hose  three  or  four  feet  long  we  might  suck 
(pump)  cider  out  of  a  barrel  in  that  way,  but  for  a 
pipe  of  100  feet  or  more  in  length  I  am  afraid  that 


there  would  be  enough  bubbles  left  to  get  back  to  the 
summit  and  choke  it  off,  for  every  particle  of  air,  no 
matter  how  small,  will  find  its  way  to  the  summit. 
Suppose  the  surface  of  the  water.  Fig.  330,  cut  4,  is  at  M. 
Through  the  valve  at  J  we  fill  the  lower  part  of  the 
pipe,  which  takes  us  up  to  O.  We  close  J,  and  from  I 
we  fill  the  remainder.  In  this  case  no  air  will  enter 
the  pipe  below  M,  for  the  pressure  is  outward,  but 
above  M  there  is  a  suction,  and  the  pipe  must  be  per¬ 
fectly  tight  if  the  system  is  to  keep  in  continuous 
operation.  Suppose  the  surface  is  lowered  to  N,  and 
we  have  a  much  more  serious  problem,  for  we  have 
more  joints  that  must  be  tight.  An  arrangement  to 
enlarge  on  the  standpipe  is  shown  in  Fig.  331 ;  T  is  the 
pipe,  P  an  air  chamber  connected  with  the  pipe  by 
two  nipples,  and  a  valve  at  Q.  At  R  is  a  valve  or  plug. 
We  fill  the  pipe  and  start  the  flow  as  above,  and  then 
at  frequent  intervals  as  experience  may  indicate  we 


AN  ENLARGED  STAND-PIPE.  Fig.  331. 

close  Q,  open  R,  fill  with  water,  close  R  and  open  Q. 
Any  air  below  Q  will  immediately  rise  to  the  air 
chamber,  and  in  this  way  keep  the  thing  at  work.  A 
neighbor  had  two  water  tanks  fed  by  springs  shown  in 
Fig.  332.  From  A  the  water  flowed  to  a  ram.  He 
wanted  the  water  from  B  to  flow  into  A,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  concrete  wall  at  X  this  was  inconvenient. 
He  connected  his  tanks  with  a  syphon,  and  jt  works 
perfectly.  Being  close  together  there  were  only  four 
joints  (two  at  each  elbow)  to  get  tight.  Had  the  dis¬ 
tance  been  greater  there  would  have  been  greater 
chances  for  trouble.  Syphons  may  be  used  to  drain 
ponds,  tanks,  vats,  etc.,  successfully,  but  to  furnish 
water  for  continuous  use  from  a  distance  they  are  a 
delusion  and  a  snare.  The  principle  of  the  syphon  is 
perfect,  for  it  is  God’s  law,  but  when  man  takes  hold 
the  trouble  begins.  The  average  farmer  hasn’t  time 
for  so  much  attention  as  a  syphon  would  need  if  in- 


WATER  TANKS  WITH  SYPHON.  Fig.  332. 

stalled  by  the  average  man.  I  would  say.  that  if  you 
know  that  you  are  a  very  extraordinary  man,  or,  being 
just  an  ordinary  man  if  you  have  time  and  a  love  for 
the  pleasure  of  overcoming  obstacles,  install  a  syphon 
by  all  means.  Further,  if  it  is  a  case  of  a  syphon  or 
your  wife  carrying  water,  tackle  the  syphon  without 
an  hour’s  delay.  File  this  article  away  where  you  can 
find  it  again,  and  make  a  solemn  promise  that  your 
wife  shall  not  carry  any  more  water,  and  then  keep 
that  promise.  e.  j.  h. 


GASOLINE  POWER  IN  THE  WHEAT  FIELD. 

On  page  729  I  notice  a  question  as  to  the  use  of 
gasoline  power  as  applied  to  farm  implements,  and 
many  answers.  The  Sylvester  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Lindsay,  Ont.,  has  patented  and  manufactured  a  thrash¬ 
ing  outfit  which  is  now  in  operation  on  this  experi¬ 
mental  farm.  A  25  horse-power  gasoline  engine  with 
two  cylinders  and  a  separator  are  all  upon  one  set  of 
four  wheels.  The  engine  is  under  the  separator.  The 
driver  sits  in  front  directing  the  machine  which  moves 
at  the  rate  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  an  hour, 
through  the  field  of  grain,  men  pitching  the  sheaves 
from  the  stooks  upon  a  platform  on  either  side  of  the 
separator.  Two  men  stand  upon  these  platforms  and 
pitch  the  sheaves  into  the  self-feeder,  which  is  upon  the 
top  and  in  the  center  of  the  machine.  The  grain  is 
carried  forward  over  and  then  under  the  cylinder,  pass¬ 
ing  backward  as  in  the  usual  way.  The  bagger  stands 
on  a  platform,  and  when  the  bag  is  full  tics  and  throws 
it  on  the  ground,  or  the  grain  may  be  put  into  a  wagon 
which  follows.  The  straw  is  dropped  in  a  windrow 
behind  the  machine.  The  machine  has  thrashed  barley 
and  oats  from  the  stook  in  the  field,  giving  excellent 
satisfaction.  It  is  now,  at  the  moment  of  writing, 
thrashing  stacks  of  wheat.  When  thrashing  stacks  car¬ 
riers  are  put  on,  or  a  blower  can  be  used.  This  is  the 
first  trial  of  the  machine,  which  is  new  from  the  shops. 
The  few  stoppages  have  been  occasioned  entirely  by 
weaknesses  of  the  separator,  such  as  are  incidental  to 
almost  any  new  separator  during  the  first  day  or  two 
of  its  trial.  When  moving  and  not  thrashing  it  has 
a  speed  of  about  five  miles  an  hour.  No  fault  can  be 
found  with  the  principles  involved  in  the  new  combina¬ 
tion.  I  think  the  separator  has  been  put  together  too 
hurriedly,  as  they  were  anxious  to  get  it  here  in  the 
West  before  the  stook  thrashing  was  done.  The  trou¬ 
bles  can  be  easily  remedied.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  machine  will  be  used  extensively  .in  the 
Canadian  West.  The  separator  can  be  removed  and  the 
machine  used  as  a  traction  for  plowing,  or  probably  to 
run  one  of  our  12-foot  binders.  There  seems  to  be  no 
danger  from  fire.  Yesterday  there  was  a  very  high 
wind,  and  the  steam  thrashing  outfits  were  compelled 
to  stop  work,  in  this  section  of  the  country,  but  this 
machine  continued  to  work  without  any  difficulty. 

N.  WOLVERTON. 

Experiment  Farm,  Brandon,  Manitoba. 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  AN  ICEHOUSE. 

I  wish  1o  build  a  small  icehouse  this  Fall.  Should  the 
house  he  in  a  rather  close  place  in  the  shade,  or  where  it 
will  get  more  breeze  in  the  sun?  Is'  concrete  a  good  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  walls?  Should  it  be  floored?  The  soil  is 
about  two  feet  loam  and  then  gravel  and  sand,  making  a 
perfect  drainage.  I  expect  to  make  the  house  about  12  x  12 
feet  and,  say,  six  feet  below  ground  and  two  above.  Should 
it  be  floored  at  the  top  of  the  walls  to  make  an  air  chamber? 

Babylon,  L.  I.  a.  d. 

Build  your  icehouse  in  the  shade  by  all  means.  Wood 
is  the  best  material  to  use  in  building  the  house.  You 
will  need  no  floor,  more  than  some  rails  or  poles  cov¬ 
ered  with  straw  to  keep  the  ice  off  the  ground.  With 
the  kind  of  soil  you  describe,  you  will  not  have  to 
make  any  extra  provisions  for  drainage.  The  water 
from  the  melting  ice  will  be  absorbed.  The  size  12x12 
feet  is  rather  small.  Allowing  eight  inches  for  inter¬ 
wall  space  and  eight  inches  between  the  inner  wall 
and  the  ice,  you  will  have  a  block  of  ice  only  a  little 
more  than  nine  feet  square.  Such  a  small  cube  of  ice 
melts  much  faster  relatively  than  does  a  larger  mass. 

It  will  be  a  disadvantage  to  build  below  the  level  of 
the  ground,  on  account  of  drainage,  for  one  thing, 
and  also  for  other  reasons.  A  small  house  should  be 
about  as  high  as  dimensions  on  the  ground.  A  double 
roof  is  best,  but  if  the  house  is  in  the  shade  it  may  be 
dispensed  with.  There  should  be  openings  at  each  end 
under  the  apex  of  the  roof  for  ventilation.  In  this 
latitude,  icehouses  need  not  necessarily  be  verv  elab¬ 
orate  affairs.  I  have  frequently  been  in  houses  where 
you  could  see  out  of  knot  holes  and  cracks  on  every 
side,  and  yet  the  owners  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  ice  all 
through  the  season.  It  is  good  practice,  however,  to 
make  the  outer  wall  as  tight  as  a  carpenter  can  make 
it.  with  good  matched  lumber  free  from  knot  holes  or 
cracks.  The  inner  wall  may  be  of  any  kind  of  old 
boards  which  will  hold  the  sawdust,  which  is  generally 
used  to  pack  in  between  the  walls.  It  pays  to  have  a 
good  foundation  for  an  icehouse.  Have  a  mason  to 
lay  a  wall  and  see  that  the  sills  are  cemented  to  the 
wall  perfectly  tight.  The  essentials  of  a  good  icehouse 
are  tight  exterior  walls,  provisions  for  keeping  the  ice 
ofi  the  ground,  for  keeping  all  air  out  below  and  for 
ventilation  above.  The  ice  should  be  cut  true  and  laid 
closely  and  should  be  eight  inches  from  the  walls,  the 
space  being  packed  with  straw  or  sawdust.  If  soil  is 
clayey  and  of  slow  drainage  there  should  be  a  drain 
pipe  outlet  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  floor  to  take  off 
the  water  resulting  from  the  melting  of  ice.  This  pipe 
should  be  trapped  so  that  the  water  can  run  out,  but 
no  air  can  get  in.  This  is  important,  for  if  a  current 
of  warm  air  should  enter  the  house  beneath  the  ice  it 
would  melt  the  latter  in  a  short  time.  grant  davis. 
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TORRENS  SYSTEM  OF  REGISTERING  LAND. 

WHAT  THE  DEED  IS. — An  important  question  in 
all  ages  and  in  every  country  where  property  rights 
are  respected  is  “How  can  I  read  my  title  clear?”  Did 
you  ever  ask  yourself  the  question  “What  is  my  title?” 
It  is  not  your  deed,  because  there  may  be  50  deeds  to 
your  property.  A  deed  without  the  warranty  clause, 
simple  agrees  to  convey  the  rights  which  the  maker  has 
in  the  property.  This  may  be  much  or  little,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  deed  to  indicate  how  much.  In  other 
words,  the  deed  is  only  one  of  the  evidences  of  title, 
and  is  no  more  conclusive  than  the  prefix  “Honorable” 
before  the  name  of  one  of  your  public  servants.  A 
deed  gives  notice  of  a  claim  of  ownership,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  of  general  interest.  In  order  that  this  notice  to 
the  public  may  be  complete,  the  law  has  devised  a 
simple  method  by  which  deeds  and  other  claims  to  title 
may  be  recorded  in  a  public  office.  This  registration 
then  becomes  public  notice  of  a  claim  of  ownership. 
Remember  it  does  not  become  title,  but  notice  to  the 
public  of  a  claim  to  title.  The  process  by  which  the 
records  are  filled  is  as  follows.  When  the  Government 
issues  a  patent  it  is  recorded,  as  is  each  subsequent 
transaction.  In  the  course  of  time  perhaps  a  dozen 
transfers  have  occurred,  mortgages  have  been  filed  and 
discharged,  attachments  and  liens  of  various  kinds 
have  issued  and  been  discharged.  Possibly  the  land 
has  formed  part  of  an  estate  which  has  been  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Probate  Court.  These  and  other  matters 
having  a  bearing  on  the  title  are  properly  recorded.  The 
office  in  many  counties  contains  hundreds  of  volumes  of 
such  transactions,  and  it  is  no  small  task  to  trace  the 
records  of  any  given  piece  of  real  estate. 

SEARCHING  THE  TITLE.— Before  the  land  is 
purchased  you,  or  some  one.  for  you,  must  search  the 
records  to  find  every  transaction  which  re¬ 
fers  to  that  particular  description.  You  must 
know  that  the  mortgages  and  liens  have 
been  properly  discharged,  that  taxes  have 
been  paid,  that  court  proceedings  have  been  * 
legally  conducted,  that  the  title,  in  facts  rests 
with  the  person  who  proposes  to  deed  to  you. 

It  would  be  neither  expedient  nor  profitable 
for  you  to  search  this  maze  of  records  for 
data  regarding  any  one  particular  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  necessity  for  such  information  has 
brought  into  existence  a  class  of  persons 
who  have  examined  the  books  and  have  made 
abstracts  of  all  the  records.  These  men  are 
known  by  their  work  as  abstractors,  and 
will  for  a  compensation,  furnish  you  with 
a  record  of  all  the  proceedings  relating  to 
any  piece  of  land  in  the  county.  The  ab¬ 
stract  may  be  simply  a  puzzle  to  you  and 
you  will  probably  take  it  to  some  lawyer 
who  will,  for  a  consideration,  give  you  his 
opinion  of  the  legality  of  the  title  in  ques¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  American  way;  it  is  not 
perfect,  but  it  has  served  pretty  well  for  a 
good  many  years.  Among  the  chief  objec¬ 
tions  are  the  delay,  the  expense  and  the 
insecurity. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  SYSTEM.— Down  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  they  do  things  differently.  When  the  vast  areas 
of  land  were  thrown  open  to  the  public,  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  a  system  was  devised  by  Mr.  Tor¬ 
rens,  the  essential  features  of  which  were  the  issuance 
by  the  Government  of  a  certificate  which  showed  the 
exact  condition  of  the  title,  and  was  by  itself  complete 
evidence  of  title  good  in  any  court.  This  certificate  is 
transferable  like  a  certificate  of  stock.  When  a  transfer 
of  land  titles  takes  place  the  certificate  is  surrendered 
for  a  new  one  bearing  the  name  of  the  new  owner. 
Of  course  records  are  kept,  by  the  Government,  of  all 
transfers  or  claims,  but  the  main  fact  stands  out  in 
distinction  from  our  system  that  the  certificate  is  the 
title  backed  by  all  the  powers  of  the  government. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  THIS  COUNTRY.— The  sys¬ 
tem  has  worked  well  in  Australia  and  it  seems  so 
simple  and  secure  that  thoughtful  people  have  attempted 
to  have  laws  enacted  whereby  we  might  take  advantage 
of  the  good  features  of  the  system.  We  have  adopted 
some  of  the  methods  of  the  Australians,  and  profited  by 
them,  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  take  laws  which 
have  been  successful  in  one  country  and  tranfer  them 
bodily  to  another.  The  fundamental  law  of  the  land 
may  render  this  impossible  without  radical  changes. 
For  instance,  Australia  is  a  colony  of  England,  and  has 
no  written  constitution,  the  Legislature  is  supreme,  and 
can  make  and  enforce  such  laws  as  it  may  choose. 
With  us,  on  the  contrary,  whatever  laws  are  passed  by 
the  legislative  branch  must  conform  to  our  written 
constitution.  The  constitution  of  practically  every 
State,  as  well  as  that  of  the  United  States,  contains  a 
provision  prohibiting  the  taking  of  private  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  That  means  that  every 
one  claiming  to  have  any  interest  in  the  land  has  a 
right  to  be  heard.  Taking  our  titles  as  they  exist  to¬ 
day,  there  is  in  almost  every  case  more  than  one  per¬ 


son  who  at  some  time  has  had- some  claim  to  title. 
Before  a  certificate  could  issue  which  should  definitely 
and  finally  decide  ownership  these  claims  must  be 
acted  upon  by  some  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 
Any  modification  of  the  Torrens  system  in  this  country 
must  provide  for  a  court  empowered  to  make  such  de¬ 
cisions,  and  every  person  who  has  a  claim  must  have 
legal  notice,  and  is  entitled  to  his  day  in  court.  Every 
State  which  has  attempted  to  enact  a  law  based  on  the 
Torrens  system  has  experienced  grave  difficulties  in  so 
framing  it  that  property  can  be  conveyed  simply,  inex¬ 
pensively  and  legally. 

THE  LAW  IN  ILLINOIS. — During  the  great  fire  in 
Chicago  the  public  records  of  Cook  County  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  abstracts  of  these  records  were  owned  by 
private  individuals.  Being  practically  at  the  mercy  of 
parties  who  had  a  monopoly  on  necessary  information, 
there  was  a  strong  demand  for  the  enactment  of  some 
law  which  would  furnish  relief.  A  statute  based  on  the 
Torrens  system  was  enacted ;  it  was  promptly  declared 
unconstitutional,  for  reasons  stated  above.  Tt  was 
reenacted  into  a  law  which  avoided  these  objections, 
and  seems  to  be  valid.  The  law  left  it  optional  with 
parties  making  transfers  to  use  the  new  or  the  old 
system.  In  spite  of  the  necessity  for  a  new  system,  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  law  is  perhaps  the 
best  so  far  adopted  in  this  country,  there  has  been  but 
a  small  minority  of  the  people  who  have  transferred 
their  land  titles  under  it.  Last  year  a  law  was  passed 
requiring  that  all  estates  submitted  for  probate  in  Cook 
County  should  transfer  real  estate  under  this  system. 
This  will  in  time  place  all  real  property  in  Cook 
County,  Illinois,  on  this  basis,  and  time  alone  will  de¬ 
termine  its  adaptability  to  our  needs.  Other  States 
have  adopted  some  modification  of  the  Torrens  system, 
but  in  none  has  it  been  an  unqualified  success,  as  is 
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shown  by  the  limited  number  of  people  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  it.  The  present  system  has  answered  reason¬ 
ably  well  for  many  years,  its  defects  are  thoroughly 
understood.  The  Torrens  system  has  answered  well 
for  the  Australians,  but  its  shortcomings  under  our 
laws  are  to  a  large  extent  unknown.  It  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  perhaps  a  dozen  States,  but  in  no  case 
have  its  tremendous  advantages  been  so  apparent  that 
any  considerable  number  of  people  have  used  it.  States 
which  have  not  adopted  the  system  can  well  afford  to 
wait  until  it  has  been  tried  out  in  at  least  one  American 
community.  c.  b.  c. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  ALFALFA  ANSWERED . 

The  quotation  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  the  Maryland 
Farmer  (page  707)  starts  a  multitude  of  thoughts  re¬ 
garding  the  plant.  The  tone  of  it  is  adverse  to  its 
propagation,  in  line  of  so  much  that  was  published  a 
few  years  ago.  The  “farmer  of  the  fifties”  would  best 
remain  with  his  day  and  generation.  The  crops  and 
times  were  sufficient  then  to  his  happiness  and  pros¬ 
perity,  and  will  doubtless  continue  so  to  the  end.  About 
one  year  ago  I  had  a  letter  from  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  leading  farm  paper  of  Ohio,  expressing  the  belief 
that  it  would  only  grow  in  the  Miami  and  Scioto  Val¬ 
leys  of  Ohio,  and  not  north  of  Columbus,  and  only 
successfully  in  the  limestone  soil  formations  of  Ohio. 
Recently  the  experimentalist  at  the  Wooster  Station, 
seconded  my  opinion  that  it  will  grow  in  every  county 
in  Ohio.  It  is  now  grown  in  one  of  the  most  northern 
counties  of  the  State. 

About  seven  years  ago,  the  first  sowing  was  made  in 
this  part  of  the  State.  A  few  days  ago  I  made  out 
from  memory  a  list  of  50  farmers  who  are  growing  it, 
or  making  the  effort.  These,  in  the  main,  do  not  cover 
a  very  large  range  of  country.  There  are  many 
growers  about  the  county  seat,  Chillicothe,  whom  l  do 


not  know.  A  seed  dealer  told  me  about  August  22, 
that  so  far  that  month,  they  had  sold  about  60  bushels 
of  seed,  which  would  mostly  be  used  in  the  county  of 
Ross.  When  a  farmer  once  has  an  Alfalfa  field  he 
need  not  worry,  and  lose  sleep,  because  his  tools  do 
not  suit  the  crop,  or  its  destruction,  for  there)  will  be 
time  for  the  plow  to  be  invented  that  will  cut  the  roots 
by  the  time  he  wants  to  plow  it.  The  western  farmers 
do  not  howl  about  the  difficulty  of  plowing  it,  when 
they  want  to  do  it,  no  more  than  the  silo  user  howls 
about  climbing  the  ladder  into  his  silo  once  or  twice  a 
day.  In  the  pleasing  contemplation  of  the  value  of  the 
two  products,  they  forget  these  minor  inconveniences. 

I  have  a  field  that  I  have  been  mowing  for  five  years. 
With  the  finish  of  this  season  it  will  have  been  mown 
17  times.  Now  I  am  not  anxious  as  to  what  kind  of 
a  plow  I  will  have  to  possess  to  be  able  to  plow  it.  I 
am  more  anxious  as  to  my  possible  ability  and  skill 
to  keep  a  plow  out  of  the  field.  I  can  grow  Alfalfa 
easier  than  I  can  corn,  my  land  suits  it  better.  Some  of 
my  neighbors  have  better  corn  land  than  mine,  the  kind 
that  never  fails  to  give  them  a  crop,  and  they  have 
corn  to  sell.  Corn  sometimes  fails  to  give  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  crop  on  my  land,  but  when  Alfalfa  once  is  set, 

I  can  be  sure  of  a  satisfactory  return.  Since  I  have 
had  Alfalfa  there  have  been  two  or  three  horses  on  the 
farm,  driven  in  by  callers,  that  would  not  eat  it  when 
given  to  them.  In  a  very  short  time  horses  develop 
an  appetite  for  it.  My  farm  team  only  gets  Alfalfa 
hay  and  Blue  grass,  and  do  the  heaviest  farm  work, 
such  as  hauling  manure,  gravel,  etc.  No  man  has 
accused  me  of  feeding  short. 

Alfalfa  roots  go  deep,  but  they  are  slim,  averaging 
nearer  one-half  inch  in  diameter  than  one  inch ;  this, 
with  roots  on  my  own  farm  that  are  now  six  years  old. 
Many  farmers  will  not  sow  it  because  it  cuts  a  field 
out  of  regular  rotation.  Most  farms  and 
their  owners  will  be  benefited  by  such  a  cut 
out.  A  large  area  of  Alfalfa  on  a  farm  that 
has  been  given  to  regular  crop  rotation,  will 
necessitate  some  changes  in  the  management 
of  the  farm.  Some  crop — or  a  part  of  it — 
must  be  dropped  out,  or  else  there  must  be 
more  help  employed  at  stated  times.  So  far 
in  my  five  years’  experience,  putting  up 
Alfalfa  hay,  I  have  had  but  little,  if  any, 
trouble  to  secure  the  needed  help.  But  if  all 
my  neighbors  made  Alfalfa  hay  it  would 
be  different.  The  first  cutting  comes  before 
clover  hay  harvest,  the  second  after  wheat 
harvest,  the  third  after  the  thrashing  is  done, 
and  the  fourth  after  corn  cutting,  and  much 
of  the  seeding  is  done.  So  where  Alfalfa 
is  not  generally  grown,  the  day-working 
men  can  be  had  to  help  handle  it.  Most 
farmers  who  undertake  to  grow  a  large  area 
will  find  it  convenient  to  drop  out  some  crop 
in  rotation,  or  change  the  use  of  a  crop.  Do 
not  quit  growing  clover,  but  quit  growing 
for  hay  and  seed.  On  this  farm  wheat  is 
dropped  out  of  rotation,  and  rye  substituted, 
but  not  harvested  in  the  usual  way,  but 
harvested  with  stock.  A  few  acres  of  Al¬ 
falfa  on  a  stock  farm  will  easily  double  the  stock¬ 
carrying  capacity  of  the  farm.  One-fourth  the  area  of 
this  farm,  or  nearly'  so,  21  acres  out  of  86^2,  makes  it 
possible  for  me  to  stock  up  with  600  feeding  lambs, 
when  if  I  did  not  have  Alfalfa,  and  if  I  was  not  vastly 
more  fortunate  with  clover  than  others  in  this  section, 

I  would  not  have  clover  hay  for  100.  A  farmer  can 
hardly  understand  the  possibilities  till  he  is  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  few  acres  and  undertakes  to  care  for  it  as 
it  should  be  cared  for.  john  m.  jamison. 

Ross  Co.,  Ohio. 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  MELON  BLIGHT. 

The  articles  that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  on  muskmelon  growing,  have  been  read 
with  interest,  having  been  engaged  15  years  in  a  small 
way  growing  muskmelons.  This  year  I  branched  out 
a  little  more,  and  planted  nearly  three-eighths  of  an 
acre.  I  have  picked  to  date  2,600  fruits.  Some  were 
large,  readily  selling  at  15  cents  apiece,  quality  Al.  I 
lost  175  by  blight.  The  variety  grown  was  largely  an 
improved  strain  of  Emerald  Gem ;  five  years  ago  I 
discovered  a  melon  of  merit  in  my  patch  of  Gems. 
The  seed  was  saved  and  planted,  carefully  selected  from 
year  to  year,  until  the  above  strain  has  been  obtained. 
A  part  of  my  patch  was  planted  to  Original  Osage. 
This  variety  had  to  be  planted  over,  thus  bringing  the 
ripening  season  late.  The  Gem  withstood  the  blight 
much  the  better.  Different  growers  disagree  as  to 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  for  blight.  I  advo¬ 
cate  a  liberal  use  of  Bordeaux.  I  sprayed  seven  times 
in  as  many  weeks,  and  got  the  melons.  Possibly  other 
people  grow  them  for  the  fun  of  it.  but  nothing  short 
of  melons,  and  lots  of  them,  satisfies  me.  I  had  no 
trouble  to  sell  a  dozen  while  our  local  dealers  sold  one 
melon  grown  in  the  South.  henry  e.  brown. 

New  York. 
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FARMERS ’  CLUB 

|  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  tbe  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.  1 


CLEANING  LAND  OF  STUMPS. 

Much  lias  lately  been  said  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  about  dynamite  and  stump  pullers 
for  cleaning  land,  but  none  of  it  seems  to 
be  fully  satisfactory.  I  have  some  pine 
timber  land  to  be  cleaned,  and  would  like 
to  know  if  some  of  your  readers  know  of 
a  better  and  cheaper  way  to  do  it.  Some 
time  ago  I  read  an  article  in  a  farm  paper 
about  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of  stumps  by 
■  boring  one  or  more  one-inch  holes  in  the 
stumps  a  few  inches  above  the  ground, 
fill  the  holes  with  some  compound  (this 
compound  is  what  I  don’t  remember  and 
want  to  know),  plug  up  the  holes,  leave  it 
for  some  time,  and  when  you  are  ready 
for  the  cleaning  pour  a  little  kerosene  in 
the  holes,  light  a  match  and  the  whole 
stump  will  burn  up  without  any  other 
’rouble.  If  that  should  be  true  and  such 
compound  could  so  impregnate  the 
■ !  .ups  that  they  would  burn  out  so  easily 

is  would  be  the  best  of  all  methods. 

Mississippi.  A.  B.  a. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  our  experience  this  plan 

1  not  work.  In  some  of  the  far  west- 
papers  a  machine  for  burning  stumps 
Ivertised.  It  uses  gasoline.  Holes 
bored  to  the  center  of  the  stump  and 
i  itle  tubes  put  in.  Then  the  gasoline  is 
blown  in  and  ignited,  thus  keeping  a  con¬ 
stant  blaze  which  soon  destroys  the  stump. 
The  outfit  costs  $150  or  more,  too  much 
for  a  farmer  to  pay. 

The  “  Yellows  ”  and  Peach  Trees. 

G.  S.  B.,  Warwick,  X.  Y. — Is  it  prudent 
to  replant  a  peach  tree  when  one  peach  tree 
has  been  removed  affected  by  the  yellows, 
or  will  it  be  better  to  plant  some  other 
fruit  tree,  or  not  plant  at  all? 

T.  R.  IE.,  Rhode  Island, — Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  setting  out  young  peach  trees  next 
Spring  to  replace  some  cut  down  affected 
with  the  yellows? 

Ans. — Wc  would  not  tinder  any  circum¬ 
stances  plant  a  fresh  peach  tree  in  a  hole 
from  which  a  “yellow”  tree  was  taken. 
Put  some  other  kind  of  a  tree  or  leave 
the  place  vacant. 

Pushes  in  Potting  Soil. 

A.  S.  Seneca  Falls,  A’.  Y. — In  preparing 
soil  for  the  greenhouse  would  it  be  advisable 
to  mix  some  hen  manure  which  has  coal 
ashes  in  it?  I  would  like  your  opinion,  as 
I  have  been  told  it  would  be  injurious. 

Ans. — The  fact  that  there  are  coal  ashes 
among  the  hen  manure  would  not  be  any 
special  objection,  as  the  action  of  the  ashes 
on  the  soil  is  more  of. a  physical  than  a 
chemical  nature.  But  hen  manure  is 
usually  more  effective  as  a  top-dressing 
on  greenhouse  crops  than  it  is  when  used 
in  the  soil,  being  made  after  the  crop  has 
become  established,  and  owing  to  the 
strength  of  this  fertilizer  it  should  only 
be  given  in  light  sprinklings  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  then  cither  stirred  or  watered 
in.  w.  H.  TAPL1N. 

Budding  Apple  Seedlings. 

L.  M.  S.,  Franklin,  A.  H. — I  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  wild  apple  seedlings  which  I  intend 
to  reset  and  work  over  to  either  Wealthy 
or  McIntosh.  Can  these  be  successfully 
budded  the  same  Spring  they  are  trans¬ 
planted?  Some  are  large  enough  to  graft, 
and  could  that  be  done  successfully  the  same 
season  they  were  moved?  Can  you  refer  me 
to  some  experiment  station  or  Government 
publication  on  budding? 

Ans. — It  is  not  generally  considered 
that  trees  just  after  transplanting  are  in 
vigorous  enough  condition  to  be  grafted, 
but  I  believe  this  is  more  a  matter  of  bare 
theory  than  a  deduction  from  actual  prac¬ 
tice.  It  is  not  likely’-,  however,  that  any 
time  will  be  saved  by  doing  so,  for  the 
ultimate  growth  will  likely  be  as  good  and 
their  bearing  as  early  if  the  grafting  is 
done  a  year  later.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Government  or  State  publication  that  de¬ 
scribes  budding  and  grafting,  except  one 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  “Budding  the  Pecan.”  This  gives  di¬ 
rections  for  peculiar  methods,  and  while 


they  would  be  safe  for  any  ordinary.bud- 
ding  as  well  they  arc  not  so  simple  as  the 
shield  method,  which  is  entirely  success- 
full  with  apple  trees.  “The  Nursery  Book” 
by  L.  H.  Bailey,  which  may  be  bought 
through  The  R.  N.-Y.  office,  gives  full 
directions  for  budding  and  grafting. 

h.  e.  van  deman. 

Cutting  Asparagus  in  Fall. 

A.  N.  V.,  Middlcville ,  N.  J. — Will  you  give 
me  information  about  cutting  asparagus  in 
the  Fall?  Will  it  do  to  cut  now? 

Ans. — Asparagus  should  not  be  cut  in 
the  Fall ;  it  should  be  induced  to  make 
all  the  growth  possible  at  this  time  of 
year.  The  tops  should  not  be  disturbed 
until  killed  by  freezing  weather.  If  it 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  grower  to 
manure  the  bed  during  the  Winter  it  is 
best  to  leave  the  tops  standing  in  the 
rows  until  Spring  before  they  are  broken 
off  and  burned.  They  will  catch  the 
heavy  snowfall  during  Winter,  preventing 
it  from  drifting,  thus  affording  great  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  ground,  acting  as  a  natural 
mulch. 

Piping  for  Water  Supply. 

C.  P.  A.,  Connecticut. — A  spring  lies  850 
feet  from  the  farm  building  and  26  feet 
above  them.  If  I  pipe  this  water  down  to 
the  house,  what  kind  and  size  of  pipe  ought 
I  to  use?  I  want  a  good  supply  in  the 
house,  and  enough  at  the  barns  to  supply 
a  dozen  horses  during  cold  weather.  'Hie 
pipe  can  be  laid  at  a  grade  all  the  way 
except  for  the  first  hundred  feet,  which  will 
rise  about  eight  per  cent.  If  there  is  water" 
enough,  a  neighbor  below  me  wants  to  get 
a  supply  also,  running  it  through  my  main 
pipe.  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  how  large  this 
main  pipe,  and  the  branch  supply  pipes, 
should  be,  and  of  what  material  they  should 
lie  made. 

Ans. — If  there  is  an  abundance  of 
water  at  the  spring  the  size  of  pipe  to  he 
chosen  would  have  to  be  determined  by 
the  distance  to  the  neighbor,  who  desires 
to  use  the  water  also  and  the  amount  he 
would  require.  With  a  fall  of  26  feet 
between  the  spring  and  the  outlet  at  the 
house  a  one-inch  pipe  would  deliver 
nearly  five  gallons  of  water  per  minute 
where  the  length  of  the  pipe  is  850  feet; 
but  at  a  distance  of  2,000  feet  the  dis¬ 
charge  would  be  only  2.56  gallons  per 
minute,  supposing  the  fall  to  be  only 
26  feet,  and  also  supposing  that  no  water 
is  being  drawn  at  the  distance  850  feet 
from  the  spring.  Probably  a  1 1^-in'clf 
pipe  the  first  850  feet,  and  one-inch  pipe 
to  the  neighbor’s,  would  provide  a  suf¬ 
ficient  amount  of  water.  Either  galvan¬ 
ized  or  kalameined  pipe  should  be  used. 

f.  h.  king. 

An  Experience  with  Peach  Rot. 

I.  R.  II'.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Four  years 
ago  I  set,  out  300  peach  trees,  litis  Spring 
about  2O0  of  them  blossomed  and  sot  thick 
with  peaches.  They  began  to  turn  black 
and  dry  up  when  tbe  size  of  a  grape,  but 
as  they  wore  so  thickly  set  I  thought  enough 
would  be  left  to  grow  and  ripen.  When  two- 
thirds  grown  there  wore  still  enough  left 
for  a  crop,  but  they  still  continued  to  rot 
until  full  grown  and  ripe.  A  peach  about 
ready  to  pick  would  lie  rotten  in  24  hours. 
They  began  ripening  last  of  July,  and  by 
August  8  were  all  gone  and  I  did  not  get 
enough  to  supply  my  table.  About  one-third 
were  later,  but  they  all  rotted,  not  one 
single  one  ripened.  Ilerliert  Harris,  of  Lime 
Rock,  had  the  same  experience  with  an 
orchard  of  600  trees,  bought  at  same  time 
and  of  same  lira  as  mine.  Benjamin  Eddy, 
a  mile  from  Harris,  lias  a  young  orchard 
loaded  with  as  fine  peaches  as  1  ever  saw, 
and  not  the  least  sign  of  rot.  This  proves 
that  location,  soil  or  season  bad  no  part  in 
the  rotting.  Is  there  any  remedy? 

Ans. — There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that 
the  orchard  was  infected  with  the  germs 
of  Peach  rot  at  the  start  of  the  growing 
season,  and  as  it  progressed  the  develop 
merit  of  the  disease  was  frightful.  Such 
a  terrible  case  is  not  frequent.  The  con¬ 
ditions  must  have  been  very  favorable  for 
the  multiplication  of  the  germs  of  the 
disease.  There  are  two  tilings  that  I  can 
suggest  as  a  possible  preventive,  in  case  of 
danger  of  another  such  attack,  and  this  is 
likely  to  occur  again,  destroying  the  old 
fruit  and  thorough  spraying  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture.  The  fruit  should  be  gath¬ 
ered  and  burned  without  delay,  and  the 
spraying  should  be  begun  early  in  the 
season.  I  would  suggest  calling  on  the 
State  Experiment  Station  for  help.  The 
officials  are  well  informed  on  the  subject, 
and  Rhode  Island  is  such  a  small  Stale 
that  very  likely  there  would  be  no  diffi¬ 
cult}’  in  getting  them  to  visit  the  orchard 
and  give  advice  from  a  close  study  of  the 
situation.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


When  you  write  advertiser^  meufion  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quiak  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 
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Penetrates  to  the  Spot 
Right  on  the  dot. 


Price  25c  and  50c 
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Every 

man,  ...  t. 
woman 

and  child  may 
enjoy  the 
healthiest  of  ♦i1 
pastimes,  shoot- 
ing  with  the 

STEVE 

The  shotguns  and  rifles  that  insure  good 
sport.  .They  never  disappoint. 

OUR  BIG  CATALOG  FREE 

140  panes,  dealing  with  single  and  double  bar¬ 
rel  shotguns,  rifles.  pistols.  Send  two2-cent 
stamps  to  cover  postage,  and  yon  get  it  right 
away.  Ask  your  dealer — insist  on  Stevens.  Xf 
you  cannot  obtain  them,  we  ship  direct. 

J,  8TEVEVS  AKM8  A  NO  TOOL  CO. 
200  Pine  Street 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  U.  8.  A. 


ELY’S 

Dandy  Hay  Knife 

will  do  the  work  of  an  extra  man. 
thereby  saving  more  than  its  cost 
in  one  day.  Can  lie  used  for  cutting 
sod  from  ditches.  Made  of  malle¬ 
able  iron  and  steel,  with  oil-tem¬ 
pered  steel  knives.  Combination 
hand  and  foot  power  makes  it  easy 
to  work.  Insist  on  having  Ely’s 
because  it  has  many  important 
advantages  over  other  kinds. 

II  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  them,  write 
us  and  we’ll  see  that  you  get  one.  Write 
to-Uay  (or  free  catalogue. 

THh'0.  J.  ELY  MF(i.  CO.,  Girard,  Pa. 
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NURSERY  STOCK. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES,  BERRY  PLANTS, 

and  General  Nursery  Stock.  Catalogue  Free. 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


APPLE  TREES, 

Nothing  But  Apple  Trees. 


The  Safest  and  BEST  Apple 
Trees  in  the  World. 

We  offer  nearly  100,000  thrifty  one  and 
two  year  old  apple  trees,  all  bred  from 
selected  bearing  parents.  Every  tree 
our  own  growing. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HTLL, 
Apple  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  are  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


To  Introduce  our  patented  pumps  In  every 
county,  we  will  send  one  pump 
to  the  first  to  write  accepting  our 

special  offer.  Wr*i«  to-day- 
A  Wooden  Pumpmade 

Of  Iron.  Just  remove  fulcrum 
end  handle  to  remove  Buck- 
leather.  Stock  made  of  »toel,  bn»o 
adjustable,  brass  drain  cock  prevent* 

freezing.  Guaranteed. 

All  repairs  done  quickly  above  ground. 


“Williams”  Pump  Co.  409  Harmon  St,  Indianapolis, Ini 
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H  Is  Worth  While 

Buy  a  machine  that  does  the 
work  right— that  cleans  its  strainer 
automat  ically  with  a  brush,  mixes  liquid 
mechanically  so  that  foliage  is  never 
burned,  but  gets  its  due  proportion. 

EMPIRE  KING,  and 
ORCHARD  MONARCH 

do  these  things.  They  throw  finest  spray, 
are  easiest  to  work  and  they  never  clog. 
Yon  ought  to  know  more  about  them.  W rite 
for  instruction  hook  on  spraying,  formulas, 
etc.  Mailed  free. 

FIF.1.1)  FORCE  Pt  JlPCO.,  So.  2  11th  St., Elmira,  N.Y. 1 


GATHER  VEGETABLES 

In  our  VENTILATED  BUSHEL  CRATES. 
They  b*t©  ono-third  time.  Strong,  durable, 
cheap.  9c  and  llo  each,  discount©  on  quantities. 
Writ©  today  for  FREE  Illustrated  booklet 

Geneva  Cooperage  Co., Box  20,  Geneva  0. 


APPLE  BARRELS 

prompt  shipment,  R. 


Three  factories.  Capacity 
in. 000  per  day.  Low  price, 
GILLIES,  Medina.  N.  Y. 


PRES.  WILDER 


CURRANT  BUSHES.  One 
year  old  for  sale.  Fine  healthy 
stock.  VALLEY  VIEW  FRUIT  FARM. 

C.  G.  Velie  &  Son,  Props.  Marlborough,  N .  Y. 


LOMBARDY  POPLARSl^teSS 

low.  CALIFORNIA  PRI  VET  -one  and  two  years, 
1  to  5'e  feet,  strong.  FAY’S  CURRANTS.  1  and  2 
years,  strong,  vigorous  nursery  stock  in  variety. 

JOSIAH  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Penn. 

,  TREES  ARE  FAMOUS 

„  wherever  planted;  are  planted 
everywhere  trees  are  grown.  Free 
Catalog  of  superb  fruits— Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc.-StarkBro’s, Louisiana.  Mo. 

—Crimson  Clover  Seed.  $4.50  perbu. 
Timothy  Seed  $1.75  and  $2  per  bu. 

E.  HOLLAND.  Milford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE 

JOSEPH 


Are  You  Interested  in 
APPLE  TREES, 
PEACH  TREES, 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET, 

or  anything  In  theiiueof  Nursery  Stock,  if  so,  we 
ask  you  to  send  for  our  FREE  48  page  illustrated 
catalogue.  Our  stock  of  trees  and  plants  is  large 
and  fine.  Write  to  us.  Address. 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut. 


FRUITTREES . 

One  third  agents’  prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

HIGHLAND  NURSERIES,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y 


&  SMALL  FRUITS 

Highest  grade. 
Guaranteed  to  live. 
True  to  name. 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 
FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

We  are  offering  this  fall  for  the  first  time 
Jacob  Moore’s  NEW  DIPLOMA  CURRANT, 
largest  and  most  productive  of  all  red  currants. 

We  offer  APPLE,  PLUM  and  CHERRY  trees 
at  special  low  prices  if  ordered  between  now  and 
October  15th.  We  have  a  surplus  of  large  size 
SUGAR  and  SILVER  MAPLES,  AMERICAN 
WEEPING  ELM,  also  CAROLINA  POPLAR  and 
LOHIUAROY  POPLARS  in  all  sizes. 

Catalogue  and  Fruit  Muiriuine  mailed  free  on  application. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


Wo  offer  the  FINEST  and  LARGEST  assortment  of 
Nursery  Stock  we  have  ever  handled.  All  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTALS  that  are  healthy 
and  native  grown.  HAlso  have  a  tine  line  of  selected  large 
stock  in  ORNAMENTALS  and  FRUITS  which  will  give  results  at  ouce  and  sure  to  live.  Let  us  give 
you  a  price  on  your  wauls  before  ordering  elsewhere.  fWe  do  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  in  all  its 
branches.  U  Write  to  day  for  our  FREE  illustrated  catalogue.  T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  Box  I,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


$5  PER  100,  FREIGHT  PAID 


Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Oarolina 
Poplars,  healthy,  tx-ue  to  name  and  fumigated. 
Allkin^lsof  ti'eesaud  piants  allow  wholesale  prices.  Rememherwe  beat  all  other  reliable 
Nurseries  in  Quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 
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BAD  POINTS  OF  CHAMPION  PF.ACH 

A.  A-  li-,  Merchuii  tpllle,  ,Y.  >) . — Will  some 
of  the  correspondents  of  your  paper,  who  are 
authorities  on  the  peueh.  give  me  their  opin¬ 
ions  as  to  the  bad  points  of  the  Champion? 
From  my  limited  experience  I  am  very  fa¬ 
vorably  impressed  with  it,  but  am  thinking  of 
putting  out  about  500  more,  and  feel  inclined 
to  use  largely  Champion  unless  there  is  some 
objection  to  it.  In  1903  I  put  out  several 
varieties.  Champion,  Fitzgerald,  Oldmixon, 
Stump  and  Elberta.  The  Champioq  stood 
the  two  following  severe  Winters  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  Hie  other  sorts,  has  made  larger, 
liner  trees,  and  bore  quite  a  crop  this  year 
of  the  finest  flavored  fruit  I  ever  tasted.  I 
had  sold  in  Philadelphia  commission  market 
August  24  for  .$1.33  per  five-eighths  basket, 
when  65  cents  was  top  price  for  other 
stock.  They  were  practically  all  prime,  and 
measured  as  large  as  9 Vi  iuehes  in  circum¬ 
ference,  a  bright  blush  on  one  side,  with 
red  steaks  on  the  other,  that  made  them 
beauties.  Are  they  a  variety  that  is  Table 
to  produce  such  fruit  generally;  or  was  the 
crop  just  a  “happenstance”?  The  commis¬ 
sion  men  who  sell  my  stuff  pronounced  them 
the  finest  flavored  fruit  they  had  ever  tasted, 
and  said  that  they  were  too  ripe,  and  that 
had  they-  been  firmer  could  have  sold  them 
at  .$1.75. 

As  to  the  bad  points  of  the  Chaytpion 
peach,  in  the  first  place  it  is  a  clingstone, 
coming  at  a  time  when  such  delicious 
varieties  as  Mountain  Rose  and  Belle  of 
Georgia,  fine  freestones,  are  ripening.  It 
is  inclined  to  overbear,  and  for  those 
who  will  not  thin  severely  it  is  apt  to 
be  small.  It  also  has  the  fault  of  ripen¬ 
ing  over  a  very  long  period,  so  you  can¬ 
not  make  a  heavy  picking  at  any  one 
time.  I  have  trees  now  that  we  com¬ 
menced  picking  over  three  weeks  ago, 
and  one-third  of  the  crop  is  still  waiting 
to  ripen  next  week.  It  is  very  suscept¬ 
ible  to  the  Monilia,  and  rots  very  freely 
under  the  slightest  provocation. 

Connecticut.  J.  h.  hale. 

I  do  not  know  any  peach  that  succeeds 
well  in  so  few  places  as  the  Champion. 
\\  hen  it  does  succeed,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  peaches  that  grow.  1  have  tried  it ; 
the  tree  grows ,  well,  the  buds  seem  as 
hardy  as  any,  it  bears  abundantly,  but 
just  about  a  week  before  picking  time 
they  commence  to  rot,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  crop  is  destroyed.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  harvest  25  per  cent  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  For  this  locality  it  is  worthless, 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  Champion 
should  not  be  planted  at  Merchantvillc, 
\T.  J.,  if  experience  proves  that  it  does 
well,  and  is  profitable.  Every  grower 
should  plant  such  varieties  as  he  finds  by 
actual  trial,  either  by  himself  or  others, 
succeed  well  in  his  own  locality.  Before 
1  planted  my  first  orchard  I  visited  one 
of  the  largest  orchards  in  Franklin 
County,  and  selected  six  varieties  that 
were  most  profitable  there;  out  of  the 
six  only  one  succeeded  on  my  ground, 
and  of  the  number  that  I  have  tried  since 
I  have  only  found  three  that  I  can  de¬ 
pend  on  year  after  year  for  a  profitable 
crop,  and  I  do  not  know  anyone  who 
grows  the  same  three  exclusively  or  who 
would  name  them  as  the  three  most  prof¬ 
itable  varieties.  gabriel  uiester. 

Pennsylvania. 

Its  good  points  are  as  follows:  When 
grown  under  the  same  conditions  as  I 
grow  it,  tree  is  a  splendid  grower,  and 
will  resist  disease  fully  as  much  as  any 
other  variety.  The  fruit  is  large  to 
very  large,  and  very  uniform  in  size; 
its  color  is  beautiful  when  well  ripened, 
which  makes  it  one  of  the  most  showy 
and  attractive  of  all  peaches.  The  quality 
is  of  the  very  best,  I  know  of  none  better. 
The  tree  ripens  its  wood  early  in  the 
Fall,  conse~uently  it  is  quite  hardy  in 
bud,  which  makes  it  a  very  prolific  bearer. 
Its  faults  are  its  inclination  to  cling  to 
the  stone;  some  years  it  is  an  absolute 
cling;  other  years  partially  so,  and  sel¬ 
dom  or  never  perfectly  free.  This  fea¬ 
ture  is  greatly  against  it,  especially  m  a 
local  market,  and  sometimes  seriously 
affects  the  price  of  it.  It  is  a  variety 
more  susceptible  to  rot  than  manv  other 
varieties,  particularly  if  planted  upon 
heavy  soil.  I  know  of  no  variety  that 
will  rot  more  fully,  or  go  down  faster 
than  this  one  when  conditions  are  un¬ 
favorable  to  its  ripening.  The  writer  lost 


his  whole  crop  of  this  variety  in  three 
days  on  -one  occasion.  For  the  past  two 
years  it  lias  rotted  badly  on  mountain 
land  and  heavy  soil,  while  with  me  little 
or  no  rot  was  shown.  The  present  year 
an  acre  of  Champion  trees  has  given  me 
more  money  per  acre  than  the  same  acre 
of  any  other  variety;  the  same  will  aoply 
to  last  year.  I  consider  the  Champion 
a  splendid  and  very  valuable  peach,  and 
it  should  be  in  every  orchard  where  soil 
is  not  too  heavy;  it  ripens  only  a  few 
days  later  than  the  Mountain  Rose,  and 
is  a  much  better  all-around  peach  than 
that  old  and  well-known  variety,  and 
when  fully  known  will  probably  super¬ 
sede  it  entirely  on  light  soil.  I  would 
not  advise  extensive  planting  of  it,  as 
there  are  other  good  varieties  I  consider 
more  safe  to  plant  on  a  large  scale. 

wm.  H.  skillman. 

Somerset  Co.,  N.  J. 

Your  inquirer,  A.  A.  B.,  wants  to  know 
the  bad  points  of  the  Champion  peach.  I 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  variety 
since  its  introduction,  15  years  or  so  ago. 
In  fact,  the  originator  of  it  sent  me  speci¬ 
mens  before  its  introduction  to  the  public. 

I  would  limit  the  bad  points  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “In  bad  weather  it  is  more  lia¬ 
ble  to  rot  than  other  standard  sorts  like 
Mountain  Rose,  Oldmixon  and  Elberta.  It 
is  semi-cling.  Its  juiciness  and  sweetness 
are  not  liked  by  all  persons.  The  first 
named  trouble  is  the  worst  in  my  opinion. 

1  f  we  could  every  year  have  a  dry  ripen¬ 
ing  season  like  that  of  1906  it  would  not 
be  much  of  a  drawback,  but  taking  a  term 
of  years  together  the  greatest  trouble  we 
have  is  wet  weather  and  lack  of  sunshine. 
The  first  specimens  I  ever  saw,  which 
were  sent  me  by  Mr.  llubbard,  of  central 
Illinois,  the  originator,  were  freestone, 
and  I  presume  the  farther  south  it  is 
grown  the  less  its  clings.  But  its  good 
points  are  many  and  strong.  A  seedling 
of  the  Oldmixon,  it  looks  and  grows  like 
it,  but  makes  a  larger  tree.  It  is  more 
hardy  in  bud  than-  most  sorts.  The  fruit 
has  very  little  fuzz,  and  grows  to  the 
largest  size.  The  Champion  ripens  about 
four  days  later  than  the  Mountain  Rose, 
and  in  planting'  for  that  season  1  would 
plant  more  Mountain  Rose  than  Cham¬ 
pion,  as  it  is  such  a  favorite  for  cutting 
up  for  the  table.  NORMAN  s.  t’l.ATT. 

Connecticut. 

The  bad  points  of  the  Champion  peach 
are  very  few,  and  consist  of  tendencies 
to  rot  in  unfavorable  weather  and  being 
a  partial  cling.  Its  good  points  much 
more  than  overbalance  the  bad.  "I  hey 
consist  of  hardiness  of  tree  and  fruit 
buds,  first-class  flavor,  size  and  appear¬ 
ance,  and  of  holding  up  the  size  of  fruit 
when  trees  get  older.  In  the  above  quali¬ 
fies  it  far  surpasses  the  old  reliable 
Mountain  Rose,  which  gets  very  small 
when  trees  are  overloaded.  1  have  had  a 
full  crop  of  Champion  when  only  a  par¬ 
tial  crop  of  Mountain  Rose,  under  same 
conditions.  Those  wlio  are  prepared  to 
stand  the  vexation  of  occasionally  losing 
a  crop  of  fine  fruit  by  rot  and  have  high 
gravelly  or  sandy,  loamy  soil,  will  not  be 
disappointed  in  planting  Champion.  It 
should  not  be  planted  largely  on  heavy  flat 
retentive  soils.  Of  other  varieties  not 
generally  known  that  would  no  doubt 
move  profi'able  to  A.  A.  B.  in  his  section 
is  Miss  Lolo ;  it  comes  before  Champion 
and  Mountain  Rose,  and  is  still  more 
hardy  in  bud  than  Champion.  After  trying 
many  of  the  early  varieties  I  find  Miss 
Lolo  the  best  of  all,  as  it  is  nearly  free, 
as  much  so  as  Champion ;  it  is  suited  to 
sandy  soil.  Among  other  reliable  varie¬ 
ties  for  this  section  of  New  Jersey  other 
than  those  mentioned  are  Reeves’  Favorite 
(on  sandy  soil).  Stump,  Elberta,  Late 
Crawford  (on  strong  clay  or  gravel  sub¬ 
soils  only),  Ford’s  Late,  Mt.  Pleasant  and 
Oldmixon,  as  it  comes  very  near  same 
time  as  Stump.  Charles  black. 

New  Jersey. 


rNational  Cream  Separator. 


$1 


i  A  A  That’s  what  it  will  save 

>  W  Mil  you  each  month  of  its 
**  use  with  only  six  cows. 
■■■  One  cent  for  a  postal  to 
us  will  bring  you  at  once  our 
FKliE  TltlALi  proposition. 

You  can  try  the  National  before  you  buy. 
What  other  Separator  Co.  makes  such  an 
offer?  It  is  our  selling  plan,  one  which  has 
proven  so  successful  and  so  greatly  increased 
our  sales  that  we  know  the  NHtlous|l  Is  tlie 
separator  that  farmers  vvant  if  they 
can  have  ti  cliauce  to  give  it  a  trial. 

The  old  way  was  to  buy  and  then  try,  but 
we  like  our  new  plan  best  and  so  do  our  cus¬ 
tomers — not  because  it  is  necessary  to  try 
the  National  first,  but  because  we  know 
it  is  all  we  claim  for  lit— does  tl»e 
work  perfectly  and  saves  its  users  so 
much  time  and  money,  that  we  say  to 
you— “Take  it  and  try  it;  if  you  like 
it,  pay  for  It;  if  you  don’t  like  it, 
ship  it  hack,  Trial  will  cost  you 
nothing.” 

Would  we  dare?— Would  we  be  so  willing 
and  eager  to  make  such  a  proposition  if  we 
did  not  know  the  National  Cream  Sep¬ 
arator  to  be  absolutely  the  best,  or 
could  we  afford  to  i  f  we  thought  our  machine 
was  only  fairly  good?’  No,  we  could  not  run 
the  risk  if  one  in  ten  came  back— as  a  matter 
of  fact,  not  one  in  500  is  returned. 

If  you  only  have  four  cows,  you  need  a 
National  Cream  Separator— it  will  pay  for 
itself  in  a  short  time— if  you  have  more 
cows  you  need  it  even  more. 


You  need  one  this  fall  more  than  you  did 
last  spring  because  cream  is  worth 
more  money.  You  need  all  the  cream 
there  is  in  your  milk  and  the  National  Cream 
Separator  will  get  it  all.andquickly.too. 

You  may  have  all  other  kinds  of  labor- 
saving  farm  machines,  buf  your  equipment 
is  not  complete  without  a  National  Cream 
Separator. 

W  ould  you  go  back  to  the  early  days  of 
Hand  Hoe,  Scythe, 

Cradle  and  Flail?Thcn  Wf 
why  be  behind  times  in 
the  care  of  your  milk? 

Those  old-fashioned 
tools  were  slow  —  hand 
skimming  of  milk  is 
not  only  slow  but 
wasteful. 

Why  don’t  you  write  us  to¬ 
day — now,  while  you  think  of 
it,  and  ask  for  full  particulars 


Only  48 
Inches 
High 

Lightest 

Sunning 

Easiest 

Cieaaed 


ofour“l  ree  trial” plan?  Tell 
us  how  many  cows  you  have ;  then 
we  can  tell  what  size  machine 
your  work  requires. 

Our  catalogue  and  Dairy 
Guide  is  the  handsomest  and 
most  complete  book  of  the  kind 
ever  published.  We  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  a  copy  FREE 
tf  you  will  only  ask  for  it. 

Address  cither  office  and 
Mention  Catalogue  104- 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co., 
The  Hastings  Industrial  Co., 


Closest 

Skim¬ 

mer 


Goshen, Ind. 
Chicago,  III. 


MANY  claims  arc  made  for  ele¬ 
vated  carriers  for  barn  use  but 
the  fact  remains  that  more 
“Drews”  are  in  use  today  than  all 
other  makes  combined. 

Why, — Mr. Farmer?  For  the  simple 
reason  that  the  “Drew"  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  carrier  made. 

It  is  the  most  practical.  It  is  the  only 
device  that  carries  its  load  to  any  de¬ 
sired  point,  drops  it,  and  re¬ 
turns  automatically,  ready 
to  receive  another  load. 

That’s  why  actual  users 
praise  this  carrier, — be¬ 
cause  it  performs  all  and 
■more  than  its  makers 


Automatic 

DREW 

Carrier 


promise. 

The  Automatic  Drew  Carrier  is  a  Money- 
Maker  as  it  saves  the  best  elements  of  the 
fertility  produced  on  the  farm,  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste — the 
liquid  manure.  This  element  is  very  rich  in 
potash,  which  sells  in  the  open  market  for 
5c  per  pound.  Without  a  sufficient  amount 
of  this  potash  in  your  soil,  your  small  grain 
is  liable  to  lodge. 

By  its  use  you  not  only  save  money,  time, 
work  and  worry,  but  also  health.  Its  use 
keeps  the  barn  and  yard  scrupulously  clean, 
offering  an  easy  means  of  preventing  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  disease  breeding  litter,  refuse, 
manure,  etc. 

It  is  this  feature  of  cleanliness  that  makes 
the  “Drew”  so  necessary  to  up-to-date,  pro¬ 
gressive  Dairymen,  who  equip  their  bara3 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 

Drew  Elevated  Carrier  Co.,  115  Monroe  St.,  Waterloo,  Wis. 

Branch  Office  and  Warehouse: — Rome.  N.  Y. 


with  it  to  increase  the  market  value  of  their 
products,  as  well  as  to  promote  the  her.itli 
of  their  families. 

*  *  #  ) 

But,— Utter  and  manure  are  only  a  small 
part  of  the  possible  uses  to  which  the  Auto¬ 
matic  Drew  Carrier  can  be  put. 

It  is  a  valuable  and  practical  conveyor  of 
many  other  commodities,  as,  for  example,  the 
carrying  of  Ensilage,  Feed,  Grain,  Potatoes, 
Coal,  boxes, Milk  Cans,  Vegetables,  Water, etc. 

With  a  “ Drew ”  you  can  save  yourself  much 
unnecessary  drudgery  and  many  steps. 

Hundreds  of  Farmers  write 
us  that  they  find  it  a  wonderful 
convenience  and  labor  saver. 

Such  testimony  is  worth  some¬ 
thing  to  you,  because  it  comes 
from  people  who  have  proved 
by  the  test  of  actual  experience 
the  real  worth  of  the  Auto¬ 
matic  Drew  Carrier. 

Why  not  make  such  a  test 
yourself? 

Now,  here’s  what  we  will  do  for  you: 

We  will  send  you  an  Automatic  Drew 
Carrier  Outfit  complete,  with  detailed  in¬ 
structions  for  setting  it  up. 

You  can  try  it  thirty  days,  and  if  you  do 
not  find  that  it  will  do  the  work  exactly  as 
we  represent  it  in  every  respect,  we  will  re¬ 
fund  every  penny  you  have  paid  for  it. 

If  you  wish,  you  may  deposit  the  price  with 
your  own  bank,  the  money  not  to  be  paid  to 
us,  until  everything  is  satisfactory. 

Don’t  you  think  that  the  “Drew”  must  be 
pretty  nearly  right,  if  wo  can  afford  to  make 
.this  offer? 

Well,  it  is  right,  and  all  wo  want  is  a 
chance  to  prove  it  to  your  satisfaction. 

Will  you  let  us  do  it?  When? 


Built  of  steel.  Strongest  and  most  reliable  carrier  made— n« 
wear  out  to  it.  Galvanized  steel  when  specially  ordered,  No 
barn  complete  without  it.  An  easy  running  time  and  labor 
saver.  Lightens  stable  duties  and  encourages  cleanliness.  Can 
be  run  to  any  part  of  building  over  switches  and  around  curves. 
Will  operate  any  distance  over  head. 

Our  tubular  steel  stanchions  are  sanitary,  durable  and  humane.  For  infor¬ 
mation  about  PERFECT  EQUIPMENTS  FOR  MODERN  BARNS  address 

Louden  Machinery  Go.,  3  9  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


■  " 

A  Modern  Water  Works  System 


at  small  cost  is  possible  anywhere  by  using  Fairbanks-Morse 

Gas,  Gasoline,  Kerosene  or  Alcohol 
Engines.  Sizes  2  H.  P.  to  200  H.P. 
The  same  engine  can  be  used  for 
electric  light  and  many  other  purposes. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  T  598 


Visitor  :  “Are  there  any  fish  In  the 
river?”  Native:  “Fish!  I  should  rather 
think  there  was.  Why,  the  water’s  simply 
saturated  with  ’em!” — Punch. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  Chicago,  U. 
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A  BUDDING  PROBLEM. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Michigan  says  that 
he  has  inserted  several  hundred  buds  in  an 
effort  to  top-work  some  two,  three  and  four- 
year-old  apple  trees.  He  says  he  cut  the 
buds  from  shoots  that  had  formed  their 
terminals.  After  live  or  10  days  nearly  all 
of  these  buds  have  started,  which  he  under¬ 
stands  is  fatal  to  them.  Now,  he  wants  to 
know  how  he  can  bud  these  apple  trees  and 
have  the  buds  remain  dormant  until  next 
Spring.  He  also  wants  to  know  if  there  is 
any  way  to  save  these  buds  which  are  mak¬ 
ing  their  growth  this  Fall. 

The  season  in  Michigan  has  been  some¬ 
what  abnormal,  during  July  and  forepart 
of  August  extremely  dry,  which  checked 
the  growth  of  nearly  all  vegetation ;  in 
fact  many  people  had  to  feed  their  stock 
for  want  of  pasture,  and  fires  would 
spread  almost  anywhere.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  warm  rains  which  started  every¬ 
thing  growing  again,  and  especially  young 
trees  made  a  distinct  new  growth.  These 
rains  came  just  in  time  to  start  these 
newly-set  buds.  The  proper  thing  to  do 
is  to  cut  the  strings  and  let  them  grow, 
and  the  chances  are  they  will  come  out  all 
right,  but  if  we  should  have  a  very  se¬ 
vere  Winter  and  the  buds  are  killed  then 
set  scions  in  the  Spring.  As  the  season 
has  been  it  would  have  been  better  to  set 
them  about  two  weeks  later.  People  who 
do  this  work  should  study  weather  con¬ 
ditions  carefully,  and  then  sometimes 
make  a  mistake.  While  we  should  prefer 
not  to  have  them  start  in  the  Fall  it  need 
not  necessarily  be  fatal.  L.  j.  post. 

Kent  Co.,  Mich. 


constant  looking  after  when  growing  next 
Spring  to  keep  the  suckers  out.  The  bud¬ 
grafting  is  the  same  principle  as  the  bud¬ 
ding  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions. 
You  ask  if  it  is  usual  for  buds  to  start  in 
this  way  soon  after  setting.  No,  it  is  not 
when  conditions  are  right,  and  one  of  the 
best  means  to  prevent  it  is  to  put  the  bud¬ 
ding  off  as  late  as  it  can  be  done. 

New  Jersey.  chas.  black. 

Lilium  Candidum:  Everlasting  Peas. 

E.  B.  II.,  Southbridge,  Mass. — Five  or  six 
years  ago  I  planted  three  bulbs  of  the 
Lilium  candidum.  They  have  increased,  and 
this  Summer  have  given  me  102  large  perfect 
blooms.  Would  it  be  better  to  take  up  the 
bulbs  the  last  of  August  and  separate,  re¬ 
planting  in  the  same  location,  or  leave  them 
untouched V  I  have  some  seedlings  of  Lath- 
yrus  latifolius,  seeds  sown  in  the  Spring. 
When  is  the  proper  time  to  transplant  to  a 
permanent  position?  Do  they  exhaust  the 
soil,  and  so  should  not  be  near  other  plants? 
Are  they  a  desirable  vine? 

Ans. — As  your  Candidum  lilies  have 
done  so  well  it  would  be  best  not  to 
disturb  them,  but  put  on  a  mulch  of 
fine  old  manure  as  soon  as  the  second 
growth  of  leaves  appears  in  August, 
leaving  it  on  all  Winter.  L.  candidum 
is  much  subject  to  disease,  and  when  a 
clump  is  in  good  health  it  is  best  not  to 
disturb  it  for  many  years.  Your  seed¬ 
lings  of  everlasting  peas  or  Lathyrus  lati¬ 
folius  can  be  transplanted  to  a  permanent 
place  next  Spring  just  before  growth  be¬ 
gins.  It  is  a  most  excellent  and  long- 
lasting  perennial  flowering  vine  and 
rather  improves  than  exhausts  the  soil. 


Plants  very  often  misbehave  in  this  dis¬ 
concerting  way.  A  long  time  ago  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  most  respectable  and 
highly  civilized  plants  very  often  refuse 
to  perform  as  the  books  say  they  will. 
Sometimes  I  have  been  suspicious  that  this 
was  the  fault  of  the  books,  but  since  I 
have  found  plants  going  contrary  to  state¬ 
ments  made  in  books  which  1  have  written 
myself  I  have  been  compelled  to  charge  it 
to  the  natural  duplicity  of  the  plants.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations, 
these  buds  should  have  remained  dormant 
until  next  Spring.  It  is  by  no  means  nec¬ 
essarily  fatal  that  these  buds  have  started 
into  growth  this  year.  The  whole  system 
of  June  budding,  largely  practiced  in  com¬ 
mercial  nurseries,  is  managed  in  this  way. 
Buds  are  put  in  with  the  intention  that 
they  will  grow  the  first  year.  If  these 
buds  make  six  or  eight  inches  of  wood  and 
ripen  fairly  sound  stems  with  sound  buds 
on  them  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  the  whole  thing  will  work  out  satis¬ 
factorily.  The  fact  that  the  buds  started 
into  growth  shows  simply  that  the  budding 
was  done  too  early.  The  difficulty  can  be 
avoided  by  simply  budding  later.  Just 
how  late  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  this 
work  cannot  now  be  said.  By  all  the  rules 
and  regulations  before  mentioned,  the  last 
week  in  August  and  the  first  week  in  Sep¬ 
tember  ought  to  be  late  enough.  Budding 
can  be  done,  however,  as  long  as  the. bark 
is  loose  enough.  As  the  trees  which  are 
being  used  as  stocks  seem  to  be  making  a 
late  growth  it  may  be  possible  to  bud  this 
Fall  as  late  as  October  1,  especially  if  the 
weather  remains  good.  F.  a.  waugh. 

I  have  often  known  it  to  occur,  but  I 
think  there  is  some  mistake  in  regard  to 
the  time,  especially  the  five  day  lot.  T  hey 
will  not  heal  fast,  as  a  rule,  in  that  time. 
There  are  several  causes  for  this  trouble ; 
a  check  of  growth  and  a  renewal  again 
in  the  stock  will  usually  start  the  bud. 
Also,  when  the  leaf  blights  on  the  stock 
sometimes  it  is  in  the  bud;  when  growth 
stops  it  often  starts  again,  and  if  buds  are 
taken  just  before  the  start  they  are  in  con¬ 
dition  to  do  so,  and  as  soon  as  they  heal 
fast  in  the  stock  they  push  out  the  in¬ 
tended  growth.  It  is  also  very  often 
caused  by  too  early  budding;  unless  they 
grow  out  a  spur,  stop  and  ripen  the  wood 
(which  they  often  do),  they  usually  suc¬ 
cumb  to  cold  in  Winter.  My  advice  would 
be  to  bud  again  if  there  is  growth  enough 
in  stocks  to  make  the  bark  peel  so  he  can 
get  in  the  buds,  or  better  still,  top-graft 
next  March  or  April.  This  would  be  the 
best  way,  and  I  prefer  it  to  budding  trees 
three  or  four  years  old.  The  buds  need 


Cultivation  of  European  Walnuts. 

G.  8.,  Killing  worth.  Conn. — What  about 
die  cultivation  of  European  walnuts?  I  want 
to  know  when  is  the  best  time  to  plant 
them  :  what  kind  of  soil  they  need,  whether 
wet  or  dry,  rich  or  poor,  and  whether  the 
climate  of  Connecticut  will  suit  them. 

Ans. — The  Royal  or  European  walnut, 
often  called  English  walnut,  is  compara¬ 
tively  of  easy  culture,  but  is  not  always 
hardy  north  of  the  latitude  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  nuts  are  best  planted  in  the 
Fall  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  placing  the 
nuts  on  their  side  six  inches  apart  and 
covering  not  over  two  inches  deep.  They 
may  be  protected  from  mice  and  other 
vermin  by  laying  boards  over  the  rows, 
which  also  lessens  heaving  from  frost. 
If  not  planted  in  the  Fall  they  should 
be  kept  over  Winter  in  boxes  of  moist 
sand,  placed  in  some  outbuilding  where 
they  can  freeze  moderately,  and  the  nuts 
planted  in  the  Spring  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  Fall.  When  the  seedlings  are  two 
years  old  they  may  be  transplanted  to 
the  nursery  rows  or  orchard,  setting 
them  not  closer  than  18-20  feet  apart 
in  the  latter  case.  They  prefer  rich,  well 
drained,  loamy  soil,  but  it  should  never 
be  wet  or  swampy.  They  do  fairly  well 
on  dry  sandy  upland,  but  in  that  case 
need  occasional  mulches  of  old  hay  or 
stable  manure.  They  may  begin  bearing 
eight  to  10  years  from  seed,  but  seldom 
produce  good  crops  until  12  to  15  years 
old. 


Lightning  Rods 

Vinch  Soft  Copper  Cable  for  10  cents 
per  foot 

Send  for  samples  and  particulars  to 

T.  THOMPSON, 

1102  So.  6th.  St.,  Burlington,  Iowa. 


THE  LANCWORTHY SPAVIN  CURE 


THE  CURE  THAT  CURES 

Don’t  throw  your  money  away  trying  fake  rem¬ 
edies;  Send  TWO  DOLLARS  to  LEWIS  BROS..  JORDAN, 
N.  Y.  and  get  a  jar  of  LANGWORTHY  SPAVIN  CURE,  the 
Cure  that  CURES  SPAVIN,  RINGBONE,  SPLINT,  CURB, 
SPEED  CRACKS,  etc.  Then  you  too  will  laugh 
Guaranteed  to  CURE  or  money  refunded. 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse' 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN^ 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


GREAT  STOVE  OFFER 

WONDERFUL  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES. 

STOVES  REDUCED  TO  PRICES  HERETO¬ 
FORE  UNKNOWN  OR  UNTHOUGHT  OF. 

CQ  PCUTC  buys  this  wonderful 
Da  ULll  I  O  value,  new,  high 

frade  1907  Model  Airtight  Sheet 
ron  Heating  Stove.  Large  assort¬ 
ment  of  other  airtight  heaters  at 


Free  Stove  Catalogue.  Write  for 

our  Free  Stove  Catalogue  at  once. 


$1,89  ^s$ 


this 

new,  big  1907 
_  Model  Rococo 

Pattern  Oak  Heating  Stove  for 

coal  or  wood;  has  every  upto  date 
feature,  perfect  Are  control,  one 
of  the  very  handsomest,  strongest 
and  best  oak  heaters  made.  Our 
new  line  of  oak  heaters  of  all 
kinds,  the  wonderful  price  reduc¬ 
tions  and  our  great  stove  offers 
shown  in  our  FREE  STOVE 
CATALOGUE  will  surprise  you. 

$19.06  e^tV^ 

large,  extra  heavy, 
self  feeding,  double 
,  heating  return  flue 
base  burner 
hard  coal 
heater,  most 

elaborate  large  swell  silver  nick¬ 
eled  ornamented  dome,  elaborate 
nickel  base,  arms,  nickel  frame 
and  other  trimmings,  mica 
(isinglass)  swing  doors,  every 
known  up  to  date  feature,  the 
most  beautiful.  •  the  best  base 
burner  made,  with  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  all  other  fine  base 
burners  and  the  defects  of  none, 
the  equal  of  base  burners  that 
retail  up  to  $50.00,  beautifully 
» illustrated  and  thoroughly  de¬ 
scribed  , 
in  our  [ 

FREE  | 


Special 

$12.75 

stcc 
llust 
noi 
big 


Stove  Catalogue 
buys  this  big, 
full  size  six- 
hole  steel  range,  complete 
as  illustrated  with  big, 
deep,  porcelain  lined  reser¬ 
voir,  high  shelf  warming 
closet,  etc.  Very  muci 
lower  prices  if  you  do  not 
need  the  reservoir,  shelf  or 
warming  closet.  A  mar¬ 
velous  steel  range  bargain 
more  fully  shown  in  our 
Free  Stove  Catalogue. 

$22.58 

our  ACME  TRIUMPH, 
rco  the  highest  grade 
30  and  best  steel 
range  in  the  world, 

the  equal  of  any 
range  you  can  buy 
anywhere  for 
$50.00.  Just  re¬ 
duced  from  prices 
ranging  from 
$27.95  to  $32.05. 
$22.58  is  now  the 
astonishingly  low 
reduced  price  for 
our  finest  Acme 
Triumph  Steel 
Range,  all  com¬ 
plete  With  porce- 
_  Iain  lined  reser¬ 
voir,  high  back,  big  shelf  and  closet,  the  very  best 
of  everything  that  money  can  buy.  Write  for  our 
FREE  STOVE  CATALOGUE  and  learn  all  about  these 
wonderful  stove  price  reductions. 

IN  OUR  OWN  MAMMOTH  FACTORY 

at  Newark,  Ohio,  the  largest  stove  foundry  in  the 
world,  we  make  every  variety  of  the  highest  grade 
stoves  made  in  the  world  and  we  sell  them  direct 
to  the  user  at  about  one-half  the  lowest  prices  you 
can  buy  elsewhere.  Every  stove  is  covered  by  our 
binding  guarantee,  is  guaranteed  to  reach  you  safely, 
free  from  break  or  damage  of  any  kind,  and  we 
agree  to  furnish  you  any  repairs  in  the  years  to  come. 
Wonderfully  low  freight  charges.  We  will  tell  you  Just 
how  little  the  freight  will  be  on  any  stove  to  yourtown 
and  the  freight  charge  is  so  small  It  will  surprise  you. 
We  have  an  immense  stock  on  hand  of  every  kind 
and  size  of  stove  and  can  ship  your  stove  the  day  we 
get  your  order  and-it  will  reach  you  in  just  a  few  days. 

OUR  GREAT  FREE  OFFER. 

Send  to  os  00  8  postal  card  or  In  a  letter  simply  say, 

“Send  me  your  FREE  STOVE  CATALOGUE,”  and  by 
return  mail  you  will  receive  postpaid,  free,  our  very 
latest  special  stove  catalogue  with  all  these  and  many 
other  wonderful  offers,  all  the  marvelous  price  re¬ 
ductions,  the  most  attractive  stove  proposition  ever 
heard  of,  the  greatest  stove  offer  we  or  anyone  have 
been  able  to  make.  Remember  also,  if  you  buy  a 
stove  from  us  you  share  in  the  profit.  We  give 
away  free  to  our  customers  hundreds  of  valuable  ar¬ 
ticles  and  this  great  Profit,  Sharing  Plan,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  absolutely  free  to  you,  is  all  explained  in 
the  stove  book.  Don’t  buy  a  stove  at  home  or 
elsewhere  until  you  get  this  great  stove  catalogue 
and  all  our  offers.  Write  us  this  minute.  Address 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


u 


SAVE-THE-HORSE”  SPAVIN  CURE 


cures  these 


Trade  Mark 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wind- 
puff,  Shoe  Boil,  injured  Tendons* 
and  nil  Lameness.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual, 
tfra  bottle,  with  written  binding 

V  K  guarantee  or  contract.  Sene  _ 

J  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  Spay*.  RtNGBOKC.CuM.  ThouxjW 

from  business  men  and  trainers  -  -  —  - - 

on  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  TroyT^z 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


For  Mend-a-Rip 

Greatly  improved.  Better  than  ever. 

Does  all  kinds  of  light  and  heavy 
rivetingand 
stitching. 
8a vo s  its 


I  coat  many  times  a  year.  A  per* 

£?AL\  M'lm  Can  F"  feet  Hand  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter 

7  combined.  Notice  the  Automatic  Spacer 
which  makes  neat,  oven  stitching.  To 

>  show  it  means  a  sale.  Agents  make 

$3  to  $15  a  day.  One  agent  mude|20  first 
day  and  writes  to  hurry  machines  to  him.  Write  for  speo- 
iai  agts.  price.  J  B.  Foote  Foundry  Co.Dep,  4 18  5*redericktown,0 
( The  Great  Agents  Supply  House) 

[Note — We  have  used  the  "Mend-a-Rip”  outfit  and  fina  it 
as  represented.  This  advertiser  Is  reliable.— Ed.] 


STOVES 

At  Factory  Prices 

Oak  Heater  $2i! 

BEAUTIFUL  STEEL  RANGES 

Our  Five  Flue  Base  Burner  and  many 
other  sty  lesstralght  from  our  factory 
to  you  at  the  same  remarkably  low 
scale  of  prices.  30  days  trial  on  any 
of  our  stoves  without  sending  one 
cent  of  money  to  us  until  you  are  satisfied  you  have 
a  great  bargain.  Write  for  free  special  catalog. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  Dept.  S-31.  Cleveland,  0- 


WILDER'S 


en- 

re- 


7  Self-Adjusting 
Steel  Latch 


STANCHION— a  firm,  safe, 
simple  stanchion;  fastens 
easily  and  holds  stock  se¬ 
curely.  Gives  cattle  the 
greatest  possible  comfort 
and  freedom  standing  or 
lying  down.  Can  be  op 
ed  and  closed  without  _  _ 
moving  gloves  or  mittens 
It’s  made  of  hard  wood, 
has  no  cold  iron  to  chill 
animals  in  frosty  weather. 
A  stanchion  that  combines 
comfort,  cleanliness  and 
utility  with  durability, 
strength  and  economy. 
Strong  enough  for  dehorn¬ 
ing  cattle.  A  most  satis¬ 
factory  equipment  for  any 
stable.  Send  for  our  free 
catalogue  and  prices. 


Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co. 
Box  33,  Monroe,  Mich. 


STANCHION 


_ 

Hwr-tfs 


The  Stoddard  Line 

of  Gasolene  Engines. 

Furnish  the  best  and  cheapest  power  for 
threshing,  sawing  wood  and  running  all  farm 
machinery,  also  for  shop  or  mill  use. 

Vertical  or  Horizontal 

Mounted  or  Stationary 

Both  Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Outfits.  Send 
for  free  catalogue  E.  IT. 

Stoddard  Mfg.  Co., 

Rutland,  Vt. 


Just 

Take 

Time 


t  o  investigate 
the  power  you 
buy.  Know 
about  its  make,  its  uses,  its  adaptability, 
whether  itjsuits  your  needs.  It  will  save  you 
a  world  of  worry  later  on.  If  you  don’t  know 
it  already,  let  us  tell  you  that  not  everybody 
running  a  gasoline  engine  is  satisfied, 

Fairbanks 

Powers 


include  50  types  and  sizes.  Every  one  sold  is 
for  a  special  need.  We  suit  the  power  to  the 
need.  That’s  why  we  want  to  know  all  about 
conditions,  why  we  send  experts  out  to  in¬ 
vestigate.  It’s  the  only  way  we  can  be  sure 
to  please  buyers  and  build  a  permanent 
trade.  Buy  your  power  where  they  see  to  it 
that  you  buy  right,  help  you  to  use  it  right 
and  see  that  it  works  right.  Get  acquainted 
by  writing  for  our  book  on  Farm  Power. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  C0„  New  York. 

Albany,  Baltimore,  Bangor,  Me.,  Boston, 
Buifalo,  Hartford,  New  Orleans,  Phil’a., 
PitLburg,  Syracuse,  London,  Eng. 


WE  GUARANTEE 


that  under  the 
same  conditions 
as  to  power  and 

speed  applied,  condition  of  corn,  etc., 

The  Appleton 
Corn  Husker 

will  do  more  and  better  work  than  any  other  ma¬ 
chine  of  like  character  and  corresponding  size  „n 
the  market,  that,  it  is  simpler  in  construction;  easiei 
in  every  way  to  operate;  easier  and  safer  to  feed  and 
to  require  less  power  for  successful  operation.  The 
proof  of  these  claims  Is  sent  for  the  asking  We 
make  also  a  complete  line  of  manure  spreaders,  horse 
powers,  shelters,  ensilage  ana  fodder  cutters,  teed 
grinders,  wood  saws,  windmills,  etc.  .Remember 
that  Appleton  quality  1st  he  standard  of  excellence. 

APPLETON  WFGw  CO,,  27  Fargo  St,,  Batavia,  ills. 


2-Roll, 
4-Roll, 
and 
6-Roll, 

Down  ot  Hoonflf. 

Write  to-day  /of 
/ ret  Catalogue. 
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PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

The  peanut  industry  of  this  country  is  not 
a  small  affair,  the  annual  sales  amounting 
to  nearly  $10,000,000  for  about  11,000,000 
bushels. 

A  Soap  Combine. — British  soap  makers 
have  got  together  to  the  extent  of  forming  a 
$75,000,000  combination,  the  object  being  the 
regulation  of  trade  and  prices. 

Hops. — Trade  is  dull.  The  brewers  have 
large  stocks  on  hand,  and  many  growers  are 
not  disposed  to  take  the  prices  now  offered. 
Prices  in  Europe  are  lower  and  there  is 
little  doing  on  the  coast. 

Various  Fruits. — The  season  for  peaches 
is  about  over,  and  for  two  or  three  days  the 
past  week,  prices  dropped  lower  than  for 
some  time.  The  fruit  was  good,  but  buyers 
scarce.  Plums  sell  quickly  and  at  the  high 
figures  noted-  last  week.  Grapes  have  been 
temporarily  scarce,  selling  at  a  slight  ad¬ 
vance  over  last  week.  Quinces  are  scarce 
and  high  but  will  doubtless  be  more  plenti¬ 
ful  in  a  week  or  two,  as  many  people  leave 
them  on  the  trees  as  long  as  possible. 

Apples. — The  local  market  continues  weak' 
the  weather  having  been  unseasonably  warm 
and  receipts  heavy.  Baldwins,  Greenings  and 
other  Winter  fruit  of  that  type  have  sold 
from  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Ready-to-eat  apples  like 
McIntosh,  Jonathan  and  Gravenstein  brought 
from  $2  to  $4.50.  A  London,  England,  apple 
dealer,  who  has  lately  made  an  extensive 
trip  through  the  apple  districts  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  says  that  he  looks  for  a  brisk  export 
trade  from  here,  though  at  lower  prices  than 
last  year.  After  looking  over  the  Middle 
West  he  believes  that  the  early  estimates  of 
enormous  yields  for  that  section  will  have 
to  be  discounted,  as  there  is  considerable 
wormy  and  otherwise  inferior  fruit.  He 
found  the  western  New  York  crop  the  finest 
seen  this  year. 

As  the  next  session  of  Congress  approaches 
increased  efforts  to  work  up  sympathy  for 
the  oleomargarine  business  are  noted.  We 
hear  again  about  the  great  injustice  done  a 
legitimate  industry,  the  selfishness  of  dairy¬ 
men,  etc.  Oleomargarine  has  been  an  article 
of  commerce  for  something  over  30  years. 
At  first  it  was  considered  a  great  discovery 
by  which  the  poor  would  get  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  butter  at  about  half  butter 
prices.  As  time  passed  this  favorable  pub¬ 
lic  comment  or  advertising  of  oleo  ceased 
while  production  increased  10  and  20  fold. 
It  finally  became  difficult  in  many  localities 
for  the  retail  buyer  to  get  oleo.  He  knew 
that  it  was  made  and  must  be  sold  some¬ 
where,  but  ? lis  retailer  spoke  slightingly  of 
it  and  advised  the  use  of  butter.  The  oleo 
people  were  “sawing  wood  and  saying  noth¬ 
ing.’’  They  found  that  they*  had  a  product 
so  closely  resembling  butter  that  only  ex¬ 
perts  could  tell  the  difference,  yet  profitably 
made  at  about  half  the  cost  of  good  butter. 
Why  sell  oleo  at  12  cents  per  pound  -when 
the  same  article  sold  as  butter  would  bring 
20  cents?  This  was  the  situation,  and  they 
were  not  backward  about  choosing  the  money 
end  of  it.  They  hauled  in  the  cash  -while  the 
“common  people”  paid  for  butter  and  got 
oleo.  With  such  enormous  profits  it  was  easy 
to  pay,  indirectly  of  course,  the  fines  of  re¬ 
tailers  caught  In  unlawful  acts.  No  matter 
what  system  of  packing  or  labeling  was  pre¬ 
scribed  by  law,  all  identifying  marks  could 
be  destroyed,  the  cheap  imitation  put  in  but¬ 
ter  packages  and  sold  as  such ;  and  this  was 
just  what  was  done,  as  shown  by  the  expo¬ 
sure  of  scores  of  cases.  This  was  the  sort 
of  “legitimate  industry”  which  the  Grout  Bill 
was  framed  to  regulate,  and,  .judging  from 
the  whines  of  those  who  were  formerly  poc¬ 
keting  eight  or  ten  cents  unlawful  profit  on 
every  pound  of  oleo  sold,  it  is  in  some  degree 
successful.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  let  down 
the  bars  to  bogus  butter  again,  and  on  the 
eve  of  a  Congressional  election  it  is  well  to 
refresh  our  memories  regarding  the  exact 
facts.  The  oleo  people  throw  dust  in  the  air 
but  never  make  any  coherent  denial  of  these 
statements.  They  cannot,  having  been  caught 
In  the  act  too  many  times.  w.  w.  h. 


Fruit  Troubles  in  Kansas. 

E.  P.  F.,  Sterling,  Kan. — The  greatest  dis¬ 
appointment  in  apple  growing  here  is  the 
dropping  of  the  fruit  before  maturity.  Can 
you  state  the  cause  and  suggest  a  remedy  for 
this?  Of  course  the  dropping  that  is  caused 
by  the  Codling  moth  can  be  prevented  large¬ 
ly  by  spraying  with  arsenical  poisons,  but 
much  of  this  dropping  is  of  sound  fruit. 
Some  trees  lose  all  their  fruit  in  this  way, 
not  an  apple  being  left  on  the  tree.  2.  Leaf 
rollers  are  working  on  my  grapevines  and 
destroying  the  leaves.  Would  you  recom¬ 
ment  spraying  with  arsenical  poisons  for 
this?  If  so,  when  would  you  commence 
spraying,  and  how  often  would  you  spray  ? 
3.  Is  spraying  grapevines  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture  a  sure  remedy  for  the  mildew?  Mil¬ 
dew  on  grapes  was  practically  unknown  here 
up  to  1904. 

Ans. — 1.  The  dropping  of  sound  apples 
before  maturity  is  a  conundrum  to  me, 
unless  the  season  has  been  dry  and  there 
has  not  been  sufficient  plant  food  avail¬ 
able  and  in  soluble  form  properly  to 


supply  the  crop  of  fruit  with  nourish¬ 
ment.  If  this  has  been  the  case  it  is 
not  much  wonder  that  the  trees  could 
not  hold  their  fruit.  2.  In  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation  in  Kansas  I 
have  seen  many  cases  where  the  foliage 
of  grapevines  was  badly  damaged  by 
leaf  rollers.  Spraying  with  arsenical 

mixtures  will  kill  the  little  pests  before 
they  get  very  large,  for  they  roll  up  the 
leaves  on  the  upper  surface  and  feed  on 
the  part  so  enclosed.  If  covered  with 
poison  they  must  die.  The  spraying 

should  be  begun  when  the  first  signs  of 
the  insects  appear  and  continued  as  may 
seem  needed.  3.  Mildew  on  the  grape 
can  be  killed  by  the  use  of  the  “liver  of 
sulphur.”  It  should  be  sprayed  on  the 
vines  when  the  grapes  have  but  recently 
formed  and  the  moist  and  warm  air 

causes  fumes  to  arise  which  kill  the 

germs  of  the  disease.  Bordeaux  Mixture 
is  good  to  ward  off  Grape  rot,  but  not 
the  mildew.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Planting  Asparagus  Seedlings. 

II.  A.  B.,  Necnah,  Wis. — Can  asparagus 
roots  (seed  sown  last  Spring)  be  held  over 
in  the  cellar  in  sand?  How  would  it  do  to 
plant  this  Fall  as  Soon  as  growth  stops? 
Plants  are  in  the  way  where  they  are. 

Ai{s. — If  asparagus  roots  must  be 
moved  this  Fall  I  would  advise  perma¬ 
nent  planting  at  once,  instead  of  trying  to 
hold  them  until  time  for  Spring  setting. 
It  should  make  but  little  difference 
whether  asparagus  is  planted  in  Spring  or 
Fall,  provided  the  roots  are  in  proper 
condition,  and  have  been  allowed  to  com¬ 
plete  their  season's  growth.  If  planted  in 
the  Fall  it  should  be  done  just  as  soon 


as  the  plants  can  be  had,  which  is  usually 
in  the  early  part  of  October.  Some 
years  ago  Fall  planting  of  asparagus  was 
preferred  to  that  of  Spring,  especially  on 
light,  well-drained  soils,  for  the  reason 
that  if  it  is  done  then  young  roots  are 
formed,  which  are  ready  to  grow  on  the 
approach  of  Spring,  but  if  the  planting  is 
done  in  March  or  April  this  formation 
of  new  roots  has  to  take  place  then,  and 
will  therefore  cause  a  corresponding  de¬ 
lay  in  growth.  Assuming  that  H.  A.  B.’s 
plants  will  be  less  than  one  year  old,  and 
quite  young  for  planting  at  any  season,  I 
would  advise  very  close  planting  in  the 
rows,  thus  insuring  the  chances  of  a 
better  and  surer  stand.  t.  m.  white. 

Plum  Questions. 

O.  IV.  II.,  Fruita,  Col. — What  is  the  name 
of  the  largest  plum  in  existence  to-day? 
Is  it  hardy?  What  is  the  best  early  and 
best  late  plum  for  market? 


ruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

and  a  General  Line  of  Nursery  Stock 

WE  SHIP  TO 

ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD 

Fifty  Years  in  Business 

Catalog  on  application. 

P.J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  (Inc.) 
Fruitland  Nurseries, 
Biota  Aurea  Nano.  Fst.  1856,  AllgUSta,  Ga> 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  PUNTS 

est  quality,  guaranteed  to  live.  Materially  less 
than  agent’s  price.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES,  -  -  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


FRUIT  TRFFQ  all  kinds  Cheap.  Catalog  Froo 
■  nil!  I  I  nttO  Freight  Paid.  AtJKNTS  WANTKI).  IICB 

SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  ALL  EARLY  ORDERS 

MITCHELL’S  NURSERY.  Beverly,  O. 

SEND  FOR  1907  LIST  ■  Athenla,  N.  .1. 

Potatoes, Bovee,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Endurance,  Hustler,  Rose,  Long¬ 
fellow,  Noroton, Reliance,  best  85  kinds.  C.W.  Ford,  Fishers, N.  Y. 


FiLIHVlJiUrtS,  Grow 

C  A  T  AL  P  A 


Ans. — The  variety  properly  called  Pond 
is  the  largest  plum  that  I  know.  It  is  also 
called  Gros  Prune  and  very  generally  so 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  it  is  not  a  prune, 
for  the  flesh  is  too  soft  and  watery  to  dry 
into  a  cured  prune,  and  is  never  used  in 
this  way.  Indeed,  it  is  grown  sparingly 
because  of  its  poor  quality  and  unproduc¬ 
tiveness.  It  is  merely  a  novelty  of  infe¬ 
rior  value.  It  originated  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  many  years  ago,  if  my  memory  is 
not  at  fault.  Abundance  is  about  the  ear¬ 
liest  of  the  market  plums,  and  is  of  the 
Japanese  class.  Clyman  is  also  very 
early.  It  belongs  to  the  European  species, 
Prunus  domestica,  is  of  medium  size,  blue 
in  color  and  fair  quality.  Grand  Duke 
is  one  of  the  very  latest  of  the  plums  and 
a  good  one  in  every  way.  It  is  large,  dark 
blue  and  the  tree  is  healthy  and  produc- 
tice.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


TREES,  FOR  POSTS  and  TELEPHONE  POLES. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  50,000  I  have  growing. 
There  is  more  money  in  it  than  ordinary  farming. 

H.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  11,  MECHAN1CSBLIRG,  OHIO 


A  low  wagon 
at  a  low  price. 
Handy  for 
farmer. 
Will  carry  a 
load  any¬ 
where  a  horse 
can  travel. 


Low  Down  Wagons 


soon  earn  their  cost  on  any  farm. 


Steel  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons.  Straight  or  stag¬ 
gered  spokes.  Any  size  wanted,  any 
width  of  tire.  Hubs  to  lit  any  axle. 
For  catalogue  and  prices,  write  to 

Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  70  H  Quincy,  III 


MerchandisetaSheriffsMReceivers’Sales 


i 


SAVE  30  TO  50  PER  CENT  ON  YOUR  PURCHASES 

THE  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY  Is  the  largest  concern  in  the  world  devoted  to  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  general  stocks  of  merchandise  of  every  kind  from  Sheriffs’,  Receivers’  and  other  sales.  Our  aim  is  to  save  you 
money  The  wonderful  opportunity  that  is  now  offered  you  to  secure  staple  articles  in  every  line  at  extremely  low 
prices  deserves  your  closest  attention.  The  way  to  make  money  is  to  save  It.  Our  whole  business  Is  one  of  quick  action. 
We  have  these  goods  today  and  tomorrow  they  may  be  sold.  Don’t  delay. 

The  World’s  Bargain  Center 


Bargains  wait  for  no  man. 


lOO 


Fence  Wire 
$1.25 

At  this  price 
No.  14  gauge 
painted  Wire 
shorts.  Other 
guages  pro¬ 
portionate 
prices.  Heavy 
ga  1  van  izea 
I  wire  shorts, 
put  up  ln'100  lbs.  to  the  coil, 
good  for  fencing  and  other 
purposes,  new  14  guage,  per 
lOO  lbs.  $1.40.  Galvanized 
Barb  Wire.  2  and  4  point,  per 
100  lbs.  $2.50.  B.  B.  Phone 
wire,  galvanized,  per  100  ibs. 
$2.40.  Annealed  wire.  No.  11 
guage.$1.90.  Wire  of  all  kinds 
and  for  every  purpose. 


Gasoline  Engines 
$55. 

I  This  price  for 
I  our  high  grade 
|  National  En- 
I  gine.  Best 
I  manufactured 
I  Simple.  Other 
I  gasoline  e  n 
J  gines  from  $25 
I  to  $250.  Small 
ISteam  Out- 
Wits,  engines 
and  boilers  combined  and  sep- 
erate.  from  2  H.  P.  to  10  H.  P. 
Locomotive  Outfits,  on  skids 
upto35H.P.  Saw  Mill  Outfits 
[  etc.  Machinery  of  all  kinds. 


Tapestry  Brussels 
Carpets,  50c  a  yard 

Neat  de¬ 
signs,  a  1 1 
colors. 
Velvet 
Carpet per 
vd.  72  kc; 
Heavy  In¬ 
gram  Car¬ 
pet  22  c  ( 
reversible 
Bath  Rugs 
96c;  Lin- 
oleum.per 

sq.  yd.  31c;  Oil  Cloth  16c.  Free 
Samples. 


Pipe y  all  kinds 


Special  Prices,  see  list. 

per  ft. 

in.  with  couplings,  -  -  3Mc 
“  ”  '•  -  -  4«c 


'6Y,  “  casing  with  couplings  10c 

1,000.000  feet  of  piplngfor  water 
gas.  oil.  etc.  Rethreaded  and 
in  excellent  condition.  Boiler 
Tubes  at  low  figures  from  the 
World’s  Fair. 


Steel  Enameled  Bath 
Tubs,  $6.00 


rim,  enameled  steel  tub,  with 
nickel  plated  waste  and  over¬ 
flow.  Other  lengths  at  pro¬ 
portionate  prices.  Handsome 

forcelain  bath  tub  with  full  3- 
nch  roll  rim,  white  enameled 
on  the  Inside,  seamless,  cast 
iron,  with  all  tine  nickel-plated 
fittings  at  $1 4.00.  Other  tubs 
ranging  in  price^o  $25.00. 


Galvanized  Steel 
Tanks, 
$2.00. 

Brand  new 
galvanized 
strong  and 
durable, 
extra  well 
riveted.  Weigh  less  and  twice 
as  practical  as  wooden  tanks; 
best  manufactured. 

32-gallon  tank  •  •  $2.00 

73-gallon  tank  -  2.75 

47-gallon  tank  •  •  2.50 

6-barrel  tank  ...  5.50 

Larger  sizes  in  proportion. 
Feed  Cookers  -  •  $9.20 

Galvanized  Troughs  •  -  .60 

Steel  Wagon  Tanks  •  •  7.00 

Tank  Heaters  •  •  •  2.50 


OUR  GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  absolutely  that  all  purchases  of  every  kind 
made  from  us  will  prove  entirely  satisfactory’  and  that 
the  material  will  be  exactly  as  represented.  Thus  you 
know  you  will  receive  what  you  buy  and  pay  for.  If  the 
goods  you  receive  from  us  are  not  as  represented  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  immediately  refunded. 

OUR  REFERENCES 

Our  Capita]  Stock  and  Surplus  is  over  $1,000,000.00.  We 
cheerfully  invite  investigation  as  to  our  responsibility 
Look  us  up  in  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  or  any  other  re¬ 
sponsible  mercantile  agency  Ask  any  Express  Com¬ 
pany:  write  to  the  Editor  of  this  or  any  other  paper: 
ask  any  Banker,  or  refer  direct  to  our  depository— The 
Drovers’  Deposit  National  Bank,  Chicago. 


That’s  what  we  are  known  as 
everywhere  and  there  is  reason  for 
it.  Our  prices  as  a  rule  do  not  rep 
resent  the  oringinal  manufacturer's 
cost.  Our  goods  are  the  best.  We 
do  not  sell  anything  but  what  Is  in 
first  class  condition.  Satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  all  over  the  land  will  confirm 
this.  We  guarantee  absolute  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

We  Bought  Every  Exposition 

Including  the  great  $50,000,000.00  St. 
Louis  World's  Fair,  the  World’s 
Fair  of  Chicago,  the  Pan-American 
Exposition,  the  Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition.  This  has  added  enor¬ 
mously  to  our  large  stock.  We  have 
for  sale  all  kinds  of  building  mater¬ 
ial  including  lumber,  sash,  doors, 
windows,  and  in  fact,  everything 
needed  in  the  construction  of  a 
building  for  any  purpose. 


Steel  Roofing  Per  lOO 
Sq.  Feet  $1.50 

Most  economical  and  durable  roof 
covering  known.  Easy  to  put  on:  re¬ 
quires  no  tools  but  a  hatchet  or  a  ham 
mer.  With  ordinary  care,  .will  last 
many  years.  Thousands  of  satisfied  cus 
tomers  everywhere  have  proven  its 
virtues.  Suitable  for  covering  build 
ings  of  any  kind.  Also  used  for  ceiling 


and  siding, 
and  water- 
Cheaper 
last  i n  g 
gles.  Will 
rain-water, 
bu  i  1  d  i  li  g 
summer 
i  n  winter, 
perfect, 
painted 
$1.50  is  our 


F  i  re-proof 
proof 
and  more 
than  shin- 
n  o  t  taint 
Makes  your 
cooler  in 
and  warmer 
Absolutely 
brand  new, 
two  sides. 

51.50  is  our  price  for  our  No.  15  ^rade  of 
Flat  Semi-Hardened  steel  roofing  and 
siding  each  sheet  24  ins.  wide  and  24  ins. 
long.  Our  price  on  the  corrugated  like 
illustration;  sheets  22  ins.  wide  and  24 
ins.  long,  $1.60.  At  25  cents  per  square 
additional  we  will  furnish  sheets  o  and 
8  feet  long. 

Steel  Pressed  Brick  Siding,  per  square,  $2.00 
Fine  Steel  Beaded  Ceiling,  per  square,  2.00 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

To  all  points  East  of  Colorado  except 
Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Indian  Territoj^ 
Quotations  to  other  points  on  applica¬ 
tion.  This  freight  prepaid  proposition 
only  refers  to  the  oteel  Roofing  offer 
in  this  advertisement.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  will 
send  this  roofing  to  any  one  answering 
this  advertisement  C.  O.  !>..  with  privi¬ 
lege  of  examination  if  you  will  send  us 
25  per  cent  of  the  amount  vou  order  in 
cash:  balance  to  be  paid  after  material 
reaches  your  station.  If  not  found  as 
represented,  you  do  not  have  to  take 
the  shipment  and  we  will  cheerfullv 
refund  your  deposit.  All  kinds  of  roof¬ 
ing  supplies,  galvanized  conductor  pii»e 
eave  trough,  steel  snips,  fittings,  etc 


Our  New  500  Page  Catalog  No.  57  FREE 

This  book  is  ODe  that  every  shrewd  buyer  must  send  for.  It  Is  full 
of  bargains  from  cover  to  cover,  and  quotes  the  very  lowest  prices  on 
everything  needed  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home.  You  will  save  money  by 
referring  to  it  often.  The  list  above  shows  only  a  few  articles  out  of 
the  thousands  described,  but  the  prices  give  you  an  idea  of  what  you  save 
by  sending  your  orders  to  us.  Make  a  cross 

mark  on  those  items  that  most  interest  you,  and  we  will  send 
you  much  valuable  Information.  Also  fill  in  the  coupon  to  your  right. 
Our  new  catalog  will  be  sent  you  absolutely  free  and  prepaid.  Or  send  us 
your  name  and  address,  where  you  have  seen  this  ad.  and  what  items 
interest  you.  ^ 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY,  35th  and  Iron  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Air  Tight  Heaters 
Each  75c 

Larger  sizes  at  S1.00 
and  S2.00.  GO  Hot  Blast 
stoves,  like  illustra¬ 
tion;  will  burn  hard 
or  soft  coal  or  wood. 

Were  used  at  the  I 
World’s  Fair,  over¬ 
hauled  and  first-classi 
Prices  from  $7  to  $100 
Cannon  Healers  • 

Kitchen  Ranges 
Steel  Ranges 
All  kinds  of  Btoves  and  heaters 


Iron  Beds,  $1.40 

Full  size, 

8  t  ro  ngly 
built. fine¬ 
ly  en’led 
$1.40.  100 

s ingle 
iron  beds, 
com  plete 
with  wov¬ 
en  wire 
spring 

$2.25.  _ _ 

Handsome  brass  trimmed  beds 
like  picture,  twice  as  heavy  as 
ordinary  bed  of  this  style. 
Head  65-in.  high;  brass  tubing 
%in.  diam.  handsomely  finish¬ 
ed  in  bronze;  good  enough  for 
anyone.  Retail  for  $35.00.  Our 
price  ....  $17.50 

200  Wooden  beds,  nicely  carved 
good  as  new,  each  •  $1.50 

Full  size  cotton  top  mattresses 
from  ...  $1.00  up. 

Felt  mattresses  -  -  •  $2.25 

Beds  and  bedding  of  all  kinds 


Chairs,  50  cts. 

This  is  our  price 
for  strong  substan¬ 
tial,  bow-back,  hol¬ 
low  seat  chairs. 

1000  box  seat,  like 
cut.  per  set  $9.00. 

7  00  handsome  li¬ 
brary  chairs  saddle 
seats  and  cane  seat 
Prices  from  35c  to 
$2.50.  Hardwood 
folding  chalra»~ 

Per  doz.$6.00.  A  Complete  stock 
of  everything  in  the  chair  line. 


Felt  Roofing,  60  c#s 
per  sq. 

2- plv Eagle  brand 
108  sq.  ft.,  60c. 

3- ply  Eagle  brand  . 

10$  sq.  ft.,  90c. 

Vulcanite  Roof¬ 
ing  with  nails, 
caps.cement.easy 
to  put  on;  requir¬ 
es  no  coating;  10 
iquare  feet  $1.75 
Galvanized 
Rubber  Roof-  ■ 
lng,  guaranteed  for 20to30yrs. 
No  coating  required.  Price 
per  107  sq.  ft.  including  nails, 
caps  and  cement  for  laps.  1-ply 
'  1 .50. 2-ply  *  1 .90,  3-ply  $2.15 
a  ingles  furr 


arnished  FkEK. 


Nursery  Chairs  6 Oc. 

500  like  cut, 
made  of  sel- 
ected  willow  I 
strong  and] 
substantial ;  I 
remov  able 
seat,  with  | 
wooden  tab¬ 
le.  Will  last 
for  veara. 

Plain 
Children 
Chairs, 

bow  back  at  25c.  Handsome  j 
Child's  Rockers*  golaen  Oak, 
with  cane  seat,  worth  S2.UU, 
Our  price  95c.  Full  sized, 
roomy  reed  rockers,  worth 
$3.50.  Our  price  $1.75.  Reed 
furniture  or  all  kinds. 


Fancy  Sewing  Rock- 
ers,  $1,251 

600  like  illustra-| 
tion,  golden  oak  I 
finish,  full  polish  I 
continuous  post,  I 
strongly  braced  I 
arm,  39-inch  high  I 
screwed  together,  I 
Built  for  wear.  I 
Worth  $2.50.  Our  I 
price  #1.25  i 
lOOO  other  rockers,  7  5c  to  $  1 0 
Handsome  genuine  leather] 
rockers  at  $12.00.  50  beautiful 

davenports  Irom  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  building  and  other  State 
Buildings  at  the  World’s  Fair, 
overhauled  and  as  good  as  new 
Worth  $75.00.  Our  price  $15  up. 


The  House  That  Saves  You  Money 

That’s  the  name  we  are  known  by  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  patronizing  us.  You  are  bound  to  save  big 
money  on  your  purchases  of  any  kind,  from  us.  There 
isn’t  any  article  that  we  handle  but  what  we  can  sell  you 
at  a  lower  price  than  you  can  purchase  it  for  else¬ 
where.  You  will  appreciate  this  more  and  more  as  you 
get  to  know  us  better  No  Sheriffs’  or  Receivers'  sale 
is  complete  without  the  presence  of  our  alert  represen¬ 
tatives.  We  get  all  the  good  things  in  sight.  Because 
we  offer  goods  at  lower  prices  than  manufacturers  cost 
has  earned  for  us  the  good  will  of  thousands  of  families 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

35th  and  Iron  Sta.,  Chicago 

I  am  a  reader  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Send  me  one  of  your  large  500  page  catalogues  as 
advertised  in  this  paper. 

Name  _ ........... _ .... - ............ - — — 

Address _ ..................... — ... - .............. 

R.  R.  or  P.  O.  Box _ ....Stato _ _ _ 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Death  of  Mrs.  Theodosia  B.  Shep¬ 
herd. — Mrs.  Theodosia  B.  Shepherd,  long 
and  favorably  known  to  the  horticultural 
world  as  a  grower  of  high-class  flower 
seeds,  and  as  the  breeder  of  the  finest 
known  strains  of  Cosmos,  Petunias,  Be¬ 
gonias  and  nasturtiums,  died  September 
6  in  her  home  at  Ventura,  California, 
aged  61  years  There  are  several  women 
seed  dealers  known  to  the  public  through 
advertisements  and  catalogues,  but  all  are 
supnosed  to  have  the  backing  of  male 
capital  and  experience.  Mrs.  Shepherd, 
however,  was  a  notable  exception.  Her 
work  and  her  most  successful  business — 
incorporated  in  1903  with  a  capital  stock 
of  comfortable  amount — was  in  every 
sense  individual,  created  and  maintained 
by  her  skill  and  industry  in  crossing,  se¬ 
lecting  and  growing  the  plants  that  de¬ 
lighted  her,  and  the  business  ability  with 
which  she  marketed  the  best  possible 
products  of  her  favorable  location.  She 
was  the  real  pioneer  of  California  seed 
and  bulb  growing— an  employment  now 
of  mighty  dimensions,  with  prospects  of 
indefinite  increase — and  her  memory  Is 
likely  long  to  remain  unique  as  the  most 
truly  successful  of  women  horticulturists 

Blue  Gladioli. — Blue  coloring  is  not 
often  found  in  wild  Gladiolus  species,  nor 
in  strict  verity  in  garden  hybrids.  There 
are  several  northern  purple  species  and 
one  South  African  form,  G.  papilio,  which 
is  mainly  reddish  brown,  but  with  an 
under-tinge  of  blue-red.  By  hybridizing 
this  species  with  light-colored  Lcmoinei 
seedlings  a  profuse  progeny  has  been 
reared,  the  blooms  embracing  many  shades 
of  purple,  lavender  and  heliotrope,  but 
thus  far  true  light  blue  has  appeared  very 
scantily,  if  at  all.  The  “blue”  section,  so- 
called  for  convenience,  is  now  an  extensive 
one,  but  there  is  much  similarity  among 
the  varieties,,  all  being  rather  small  flow¬ 
ered  in  imitation  of  the  parent  species. 
They  are,  however,  desirable  for  their 
novel  color  effects.  We  have  grown  and 
raised  from  seed  many  “blue”  varieties, 
but  value  most  Baron  Joseph  Hulot  and 
Timbuctou,  both  products  of  the  French 
Lemoine  nurseries.  The  former  has  a 
comparatively  large  flower,  bright  helio¬ 
trope,  with  reddish  throat,  while  the  latter 
is  rich  blue-purple,  nearly  self  colored. 
Blue  Jay,  sent  out  this  season  by  an  Amer¬ 
ican  grower,  appears  very  similar  to  Tim¬ 
buctou. 

The  Irish  Cobdler  Potato. — A  fair 
sample  of  Irish  Cobbler  is  shown  in  Fig. 
333,  page  775.  While  not  a  recent  in¬ 
troduction,  having  been  grown  for  many 
years  in  Connecticut  and  Long  Island,  it 
has  only  lately  attracted  the  general  atten¬ 
tion  of  eastern  growers  as  a  profitable 
early  market  variety.  It  is  not  of  first 
quality — inferior  even  to  Early  Ohio — but 
is  such  a  fine  grower  and  reliable  cropper 
under  ordinary  trucking  conditions  that 
it  has  literally  forced  itself  on  the  at¬ 
tention  of  market  gardeners.  Its  origin  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  something  of  a  mysterv. 
Seedsmen  and  dealers  disclaim  knowl¬ 
edge  as  to  when  or  where  it  first  got  into 
cultivation,  but  have  generally  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  catalogue  it.  Seed  stock  has 
not  always  been  easy  to  obtain,  but  will 
be  freely  offered  the  coming  year.  The 
plant  is  strong  and  upright  in  growth, 
with  thick  and  healthy  dark  green  foliage. 
The  potatoes,  in  good  soil,  run  from  me¬ 
dium  to  large,  oblong  in  shape,  with 
thin  white  skin  and  rather  prominent 
eyes.  Tfiey  grow  rapidly  and  usually 
reach  marketable  size  within  a  week  of 
Early  Ohio  planted  at  the  same  time,  but 
far  outyield  that  formerly  popular  kind. 
The  table  quality  of  the  young  tubers  is 
very  tolerable,  but  falls  off  as  maturity 
is  reached.  Notwithstanding  its  rather 
unsatisfactory  cooking  quality  Irish  Cob¬ 
bler  has  turned  out  so  profitable  that  it 


is  displacing  other  early  kinds  in  many 
localities. 

The  Catalpa  Sphinx  Again. — This 
most  unwelcome  insect  still  continues  its 
ravages,  but  in  diminishing  numbers. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Ichneu¬ 
mon  parasite  that  accompanies  it  is  doing 
much  to  reduce  its  numbers.  Shriveled 
caterpillars,  covered  with  tiny  white  co¬ 
coons,  could  be  found  by  the  hundred  in 
August  clinging  to  partly  eaten  Catalpa 
foliage.  It  appears  on  fuller  information 
that  this  Catalpa  sphinx,  native  of  the 
South  and  feeding  in  its  larval  stage  al¬ 
most  exclusively  on  Catalpa  leaves,  was 
not  known  in  New  Jersey  previous  to 
1903,  but  entered  the  State  from  the 
southwestern  border,  and  has  steadily 
progressed  northward.  It  first  appeared 
here  last  Summer,  but  only  a  few  trees 
were  infested.  This  year  it  has  been 
everywhere  disgustingly  destructive.  Suc¬ 
cess  is  reported  with  tobacco-water 
sprays,  but  most  gardeners  favor  Paris- 
green  as  more  promptly  effective.  It  acts 
well  either  mixed  with  water  and  applied 
with  a  spray  pump  or  with  lime  or  flour 
from  a  dust  gun.  Catalpa  foliage  is  sensi¬ 
tive  to  arsenicals,  and  the  proportions 
need  not  be  stronger  than  a  teaspoonful 
to  the  gallon  of  water  or  quart  of  flour 
or  lime.  When  applied  dry  the  foliage 
should  be  wet  with  dew  or  rain.  Trees 
defoliated  in  August  have  again  leaved 
out  and  present  a  very  neat  appearance, 
but  observation  shows  the  green  and  sap¬ 
py  new  twigs  are  quite  likely  to  winter-kill. 
Successive  defoliations  even  in  the  South 
are  often  followed  by  death  and  decay  of 
portions  of  the  tree,  and  may  be  more 
injurious  here  on  account  of  the  shorter 
season  for  recoven''.  w.  v.  f. 

Nut  Culture  in  Oregon. — About  25 
years  ago  I  planted  some  nuts  of  the 
Italian  variety  of  chestnuts,  and  from  that 
planting  I  have  33  trees.  All  but  two  or 
three  have  borne  nuts  and  there  are  no 
two  trees  that  bear  the  same  kind  of  nuts; 
some  are  large  and  some  are  small,  some 
are  early  and  some  are  late.  The  chest¬ 
nut  grows  and  does  well  here  and  the  time 
is  not  very  far  distant  when  Oregon  will 
grow  large  quantities  of  chestnuts  and 
walnuts,  but  we  want  to  get  started  right, 
or  we  shall  have  a  conglomerate,  and  it 
will  not  be  very  food  for  the. market.  I 
have  some  400  seedlings  growing,  I 
planted  the  nuts  in  February  and  they  are 
looking  well  now  but  I  want  to  graft  with 
the  best  varieties  there  are,  then  put  out  a 
quantity  to  grow.  A  good  many  of  our 
people  are  getting  fooled  by  our  nursery¬ 
men  telling  them  that  seedling  trees  are 
all  right,  and  will  produce  the  same  kind 
of  nuts  as  those  planted,  but  my  experi¬ 
ence  is  somewhat  different  from  this. 

_ DEXTER  FIELD., 

For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors, 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
Us  use.  CtTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Wllliams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0, 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

GombauWs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Old  Buggy  - 
Made  Mew  hi5 

This  Top  Only  $^| 

One  of  our  low  priced  tops  will  make 
your  old  buggy  look  like  new.  Per¬ 
fect  fit  guaranteed.  We  own  and  operate  a  modern, 
up  to-date  factory  and  sell  direct  to  you  at  lowest 
factory  prices.  Vehicles  of  all  kinds  and  repairs  to 
make  the  old  buggy:  _w.  Perfect  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  oryou  don’t  pay.  We  are  manufacturers,  not 
mail  order  dealers.  Our  free  Top  Catalog  No.T31tells 
you  just  what  it  will  cost  to  make  that  old  buggy 
new  again.  Write  for  it. 

Tha  United  Factories  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WHY  NOT  BUY  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES? 

pays  for  this 
strong,  w’ell  built 
special  agricul¬ 
tural  lever  forge.  It  is 
the  handiest  forge  ever 
made.  You  do  not  have 
to  be  an  expert  black¬ 
smith  to  know  how  to 
operate  this  forge.  It 
fully  meets  the  require¬ 
ments  of  Farmers  and 
Mechanics  of  all  kinds, 
who  find  it  a  time  and 
money  saver.  It  has  an 
18  in.  hearth,  4  in.  deep 
and  the  weight  of  the 
forge  is  65  lbs.  Height 
30  in.  The  regular  price 
is  $4.80,  hut  we  will  send 

_  it  to  you  at  any  time 

within  a  month  for  $3.90. 

GET  OUR  BIG  NEW  CATALOGUE 

which  contains  a  full  line  of  Forges  and  Drills  ami  over  30,000 
other  labor  saving,  money  saving  articles,  fully  illustrated 
in  our  big  new  No.  91  Catalogue.  This  up-to-date  Buyers 
(•Tilde,  contains  everything  you  can  possibly  need  for  the 
Home,  Farm  or  Shop.  . 

Opposite  each  article  in  the  catalogue,  is  the  low  price  at 
which  we  veil  it,  the  lowest,  price  for  which  it  can  lie  bought  in 
any  store,  in  any  city,  big  or  little,  in  this  or  any  country  on 
the  globe.  , 

You  will  spend  hours  of  interest  over  its  pages;  you  will 
marvel  at  the  wouderful  variety,  all  complete  in  one  big 
book.  It  makes  buying  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable. 

This  catalogue  costs  us  £1.00  to  print,  but  we  will  send  it 
to  you  post  paid,  free  of  charge. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY. 

we  will  send  you  our  Premium  List,  containing  one  hundred 
valuable  and  useful  premiums  given  away  free.  Also  our 
Grocery  List, showing  how  you  can  save  Lj  your  living  expenses. 
WE  SELL  RELIABLE  GOODS  ONLY. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  refund  your  money. 

Express  and  freight  charges  are  lower  from  New  York 
than  elsewhere. 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &  CO.  . 

19  CHATHAM  SQUARE.  Established  ISIS.  MOV  YORK  <’ITY. 
The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  in  America. 


T  A-IVKS 


that  don't  leak  or  wear  out;  Tow¬ 
ers  that  stand  any  strain,  are  the 
kind  Caldwell  makes.  Only  the 
hest  materials  and  best  workman¬ 
ship  go  into  them.  Cost  no  more 
than  inferior  kinds  and  last  twice 
as  long.  Plenty  of  references  to 
convince  you.  Get  them,  also  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue. 


>V.E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  LoiiiKville,  Ky. 

Tank*  (S«°°dd)  Towers 
Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Kngines. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thr 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


SAVE  YOUR  TREES 

from  the  Ravage  of  SAN  JOSE,  COTTONY 
MAFLE  SCALE,  PSYLLA,  Etc. 


( i 


ALL  YOU  NEED  IS 


AND  A  GOOD 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than  LIMK, 
SULPHUR  and  SALT. 


SCALECIDE,"  Water, 


For  sample,  testimonials  and  price  delivered 
at  your  Railroad  station,  address  Dept.  A, 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  11  Broadway,  New  York,N.Y. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD’S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  wCll  as  an  Insecti¬ 
cide.  6(l-lb.  kegs.  $2.50;  100-1  b.  kegs,  $4.50 ;  half  barrel, 
270  lb., 3*>4c  per  ib;  barrel, 425  lb..  3t£c.  Send  for  booklet. 

JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AND  WINE  PRESSES 

HAND  AND  POWER 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  G.  J.  EMENY  CO..  FULTON,  N.  Y. 

Successors  to  EMPIRE  STATE  PRESS  CO. 

Send  for  free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


MACHINERY 


Best  and  cheapest, 
Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  8L, 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh- 

-  _  ers.  Catalog  free. 

■anarch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  161 , 39  Cortlandt  SI.,  Nei  York. 


SAWSi 


ANY  WOOD 
l.f  ANY  POSITION 
ON  ANY  CROUND 

_  _  _  4  Into  5  ft.  Through 

lion  'vuh  a  Folding  QA3tc  Q  MEN  with  a 
1  mail  Sawing  Machine  DcdlO  ft  Cross-cut  Saw 
6  to  8  cords  dally  Is  the  usual  average  lor  one  man. 


Our  1907  Model  Machine  saws  faster,  runs  easier  and  will  last 
iongerthan  ever.  Adjusted  in  a  minute  to  suit  a  1’- year-old 
boy  or  the  strongest  man.  Send  for  catalog  showing  latest 
i  mprovements.  First  order  gets  agency. 

"oldlng  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  158  E.  HairisonSt.,  Chicago,  11L 


Best  Rural  Mail  Box  Made 


Agents 
Wanted 
in  every  town, 


The  “Hessler”  is 
made  of  steel,  18 
in.  long,  6:b  in. 
diameter,  coated 
with  aluminum 
bronze.  Cover  is 
self  dosing  and 
self  latching.  Ab¬ 
solutely  weather 
proof.  Signal 
attached.  Fitted  with 
brass  lock  and  key. 
Write  for  descriptive  circular. 


H.  E.  HESSLER  CO.,  201  Butternut  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Banner  Root  Gutter 


in  7  sizes  for  hand  and  power. 

Cuts  all  roots  and  vegetables 
fine — rvo  choking.  No  matter 
what  other  feed  you  have.  Cut 
roots  will  increase  its  value. 

Root  cutters  are  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  dairymen,  sheep,  hog  and  cat¬ 
tle  feeders.  “Banners”  shake  out  all 
dirt  and  gravel,  cut  fast  and  easy  and 
Inst  Indefinitely.  Our  free  boon  tells. 
Write  for  it  today . 


0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


A  SECTION  OF  THE  HON.  GEO.  M.  CLARK’S  FAMOUS 
HAY  FIELD.  CROP  AVERAGING  OVER  FIVE 
TONS  OF  DRY  HAY  TO  THE  ACRE. 

STOP  AND  THINK  ! 

142  tons  from  a  $  acre  field  in  seventeen  years. 

Seeded  down  in  1890. 

HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS  used  exclusively. 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  co., 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


1900. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Human  Nature. — “You’re  a  lazy  thing 
and  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself!” 
"But  I’m  tired,  I  tell  you!” 

"Nonsense!  You're  lazy.  Come  along!’ 
"I’ve  been  working  all  day  while  you 
have  done  nothing  but  rest !” 

"Working!  I’ve  seen  you  work  before 
— a  nice  citizen  you  are  to  shirk  this  way 
when  our  folks  want  to  get  to  the  church 
on  time.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself !” 

"I  tell  you  I  worked  hard  all  day  while 
you  did  nothing  but  gossip.  That’s  all 
you  are  going  tor  now.  Its  a  shame  to 
keep  an  honest  citizen  away  from  his  rest. 

1  wish  you  had  to  work  for  a  living !” 

"1  do.  1  tire  myself  out  trying  to  make 
you  do  half  a  day’s  work.  Come  on!”’ 

"1  won’t.  There — take  that  for  your 
impudence!”  and  there  was  a  sound  quite 
like  a  hard  slap ! 

Now  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  record 
this  conversation  between  two  of  the 
Hope  Farm  people,  but  this  is  a  true  rec¬ 
ord.  Before  you  conclude  that  the  Hope 
Farm  man  was  one  of  the  actors  in  this 
domestic  drama  I  will  say  that  Nellie  and 
Bob  were  talking.  We  were  on  our  way 
to  the  Harvest  Home  festival.  Nellie  and 
Bob  were  hauling  the  wagon,  and  we  had 
come  to  a  little  hill.  Nellie  hadn't  been 
doing  a  thing  all  day,  while  Bob  had  been 
on  the  stone  boat.  True,  he  made  Jerry 
do  most  of  the  hauling  until  Philip 
spurred  him  up,  but  as  between  man  and 
man  I  couldn’t  half  blame  him  when  he 
resented  Nellie’s  call  to  trot  up  hill.  I 
know  some  men,  good  citizens,  too,  who 
would  have  given  Bob  an  extra  quart  of 
oats  for  the  way  he  snapped  his  teeth  at 
Nellie — had  their  wives  been  present. 

There  were  five  of  us  in  the  carriage, 
while  the  two  boys  were  ahead  with 
Madge.  We  had  about  75  biscuits,  a  pot 
of  baked  beans  and  several  apple  pies  as 
our  contribution  to  the  feast.  Merrill  and 
Aunt  Jennie  stayed  at  home  to  take  care 
of  the  baby.  This  was  the  second  night 
of  the  festival.  Our  folks  came  home  the 
night  before  saying  that  the  company  ate 
up  all  the  food — 23  chickens,  five  hams 
and  an  uncounted  lot  beside,  so  we  were 
like  a  wagon  train  bringing  reinforcements 
and  supplies. 

Bob  felt  better  when  we  got  him  under 
the  shed.  There  was  no  way  of  feeding 
him,  so  our  little  folks  seemed  disposed 
to  represent  him  as  well  as  themselves  at 
the  supper  table.  They  succeeded.  As 
for  me,  a  church  supper  is  quite  likely  to 
give  me  quite  unchurchly  thoughts  on  the 
following  day !  If  a  good-natured  man 
found  it  necessary  to  scold  somebody  hard 
1  would  suggest  as  good  preparation  for 
the  event  that  he  eat  of  all  he  can  find  at 
a  church  supper.  I  should  be  sorry  for 
the  other  man.  The  trouble  about  it  for 
most  of  us  who  afe  plain  livers  is  that 
there  are  too  many  good  things.  Every 
woman  sends  the  best  she  has,  and  while 
the  best  is  none  too  good  for  a  farmer  he 
«s  not  always  strong- enough  for  too  much 
of  the  best ! 

After  supper  the  little  girls  sold  dolls, 
while  Mother  seemed  to  be  a  prominent 
member  of  various  committees.  As  for 
me,  there  was  nothing  in  sight  but  to  fill 
that  important  but  not  very  dignified  po¬ 
sition  of  “one  of  the  crowd.”  I  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  buy  lemonade,  peanuts  and  ice 
cream  for  my  coVnpany,  always  have 
change  when  called  upon,  keep  out  of  the 
way,  and  yet  help  fill  the  room.  I  ob¬ 
served  that  some  other  gentlemen  who 
filled  the  same  position  went  out  by  the 
graveyard  to  smoke  a  cigar.  After  watch¬ 
ing  my  daughter  sell  a  doll  to  a  woman 
who  tried  to  beat  her  down  I  concluded 
that  her  commercial  instinct  didn’t  come 
from  me.  Our  church  was  formerly  at¬ 
tended  by  farmers  almost  entirely.  In  his 
farewell  sermon  last  Spring  the  minister 
said  that  when  he  came  the  great  majority 
of  his  people  lived  on  farms  and  made 
their  living  from  the  soil.  Now  only  two 
or  three  families  depend  entirely  upon  the 
farms  for  a  living.  The  farms  are  still 
here,  and  many  of  them  are  worked,  but 
the  rise  in  land  values  and  some  member 
of  the  family  at  work  in  town  or  city 
provides  most  of  the  living.  These  things 
were  reflected  in  the  talk  at  our  harvest 
home.  The  San  Jose  scale  is  playing 
fearful  havoc  in  our  orchards.  The  dis¬ 
play  of  apples  was  the  poorest  I  have  ever 
seen.  People  are  quite  discouraged,  be¬ 
cause  they  find  it  impossible  to  spray  the 
old  high-headed  trees  with  hand  pumps. 
As  for  “dehorning”  the  trees  and  bringing 
the  heads  down,  most  of  them  seem  op¬ 
posed  to  it,  since  Father  never  did  it.  An¬ 
other  danger  reported  is  the  great  increase 
of  chicken  thieves.  These  fellows  come 
out  from  the  cities  at  night  with  wagons, 
run  in  all  the  hens  they  can  find  and  sell 
them  at  once.  There  has  been  quite  a 
trade  in  shotguns  among  our  farmers, 
and  they  are  prepared  to  use  buckshot,  as 
salt  or  birdshot  do  not  seem  very  impres¬ 
sive  arguments.  Another  curious  thing 
I  found  was  the  absence  of  grain  among 
our  farmers.  I  tried  to  buy  a  few  bushels 


of  rye  .to  finish  my  seeding,  but  no  one  j 
had  any.  In  former  years  there  were 
well-filled  grain  bins  on  every  farm.  Now, 
even  the  bins  have  been  taken  down  for 
the  timber.  One  would  think  this  strange, 
since  rye  straw  brings  $20  or  more  per 
ton,  but  such  things  show  how  farming  is 
changing,  going  down  before  the  advance 
of  the  trolley  car  and  the  “commuter.” 
Political  talk  was  slow!  I  am  forced  to 
confess  that  the  announcement  that  I  have 
been  nominated  for  Congress  in  the  Sixth 
New  Jersey  District  didn’t  create  a  rip¬ 
ple  of  excitement.  I  have  heard  of  can¬ 
didates  who  created  such  excitement  when 
they  walked  into  a  public  gathering  that 
the  audience  at  once  began  to  sing  “Amer¬ 
ica.”  I  didn’t  see  a  man  stop  eating  sup¬ 
per  when  I  came  in.  No  one  offered  to 
relieve  Bob  and  Nellie  by  hauling  our 
wagon  home.  1  have  often  wondered 
what  these  gentlemen  who  receive  such 
attention  really  think  of  themselves.  I 
am  quite  willing  to  exchange  sentiments 
and  tell  them  how  it  seems  to  be  a  candi¬ 
date  with  no  chance  of  election.  A  man 
can  pick  up  a  load  of  human  nature  at  a 
church  festival,  but  I  was  not  sorry  when 
Mother  said  “We  must  go  home!” 

I  knew  then  we  had  come  within  an 
hour  of  starting.  The  little  girls  re¬ 
ported  sales  of  $11.45  worth  of  dolls. 
John  Wanamaker  could  not  feel  as  proud 
over  sales  of  $1,000,000  worth  of  goods. 
The  auctioneer  had  sold  the  last  basket  of 
Hope  Farm  peppers,  and  had  begun  tak¬ 
ing  offers  for  an  apple  pie  as  we  drove 
off.  Bob  did  not  bite  at  Nellie  now.  He 
even  reached  over  and  rubbed  his  nose 
against  hers.  She  had  more  laze  in  her 
bones  on  the  return  trip,  and  it  was  Bob 
who  started  into  the  trot  first  as  we 
reached  the  leved  on  the  ridge.  Home 
going  smoothes  out  many  a  domestic 
wrinkle.  I  have  seen  men  and  women 
who  were  not  unlike  Bob  and  Nellie  as 
they  left  home — even  more  like  them  as 
they  came  back.  Pluman  nature  is  not  un¬ 
like  one  of  these  loaded  tops.  It  tumbles 
and  rolls,  but  finally  always  rights  itself 
when  the  weight  at  the  bottom  overcomes 
the  forces  that  send  it  rolling.  Thank 
God  that  true  human  nature  is  always 
loaded  with  such  things  as  love  of  home. 

Good  Strawberries. — We  might  as  well 
settle  this  strawberry  question  while  we 
are  at  it.  Here  we  have  it  straight  from 
a  good  authority: 

Glad  to  soe  you  come  out  man-fashion  and 
do  the  square  thing  in  relation  to  that 
President  strawberry  affair,  for  your  readers 
<'otild  not  fail  to  see  that  the  other  fellow 
had  the  best  of  the  argument.  Business  Is 
business,  but  I  fail  to  see  how  the  retail 
grower  can  long  keep  first  place  by  selling 
low  quality  fruit,  especially  strawberries. 
My  experience  is  that  men  who  run  stores 
and  buy  first  quality  fruit  are  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful.  When  they  wish  something  cheap  I 
do  not  care  to  run  accounts  there,  for  they 
are  on  the  down  grade,  if  they  have  been 
handling  good  fruit  before.  This  year  your 
customers  evidently  looked  on  your  poor 
quality  fruit  as  a  dispensation  of  Providence, 
viz.,  caused  by  too  much  rain  and  you  will 
find  you  cannot  fool  people  long  with  Presi¬ 
dent  who  have  been  previously  eating  Mar¬ 
shall.  There  are  a  Ben  Davis  kind  of  people, 
and  that  quality  of  fruit  just  suits  them: 
they  see  but  do  not  taste.  There  are  also 
others  who  prefer  high  quality  fruit  and  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it,  and  it  is  that  class 
that  it  will  pay  the  local  grower  best  to 
cater  to.  Fancy  berries  and  a  common  price 
belong  to  the  distant  shipper.  H.  o.  mkad. 

On  one  or  two  occasions  I  have,  like 
most  other  people,  played  the  part  of  the 
ostrich  with  his  head  in  the  sand.  The 
last  time  I  had  a  good  friend  who  came 
up  and  kicked  hard.  My  hope  is  that  I 
shall  not  be  caught  in  that  position  again. 
What  beats  me  is  this  idea  people  have 
that  President  is  such  a  low-class  berry. 
It  is  certainly  not  so  with  us.  I  don’t 
think  our  customers  had  a  thought  about 
Providence  when  they  got  our  berries,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  were  thankful  for  the  fruit. 
Some  came  and  bought  plants  and  we  sold 
far  more  of  President  than  any  other  va¬ 
riety.  Brother  Mead  is  right  about  the 
Ben  Davis  people.  If  he  could  read  some 
of  the  letters  they  send  me  he  would  give 
me  credit  for  knowing  all  about  them. 

“In  God  We  Trust.” — On  page  747  we 
told  when  this  motto  appeared  on  our 
coins.  Now  we  have  a  glimpse  at  the 
motive,  which  concerns  us  more  than  the 
act: 

About  the  question  in  “Hope  Farm  Notes* 
relating  to  the  motto  on  our  silver  coins  of 
“In  God  We  Trust,”  the  credit  belongs  to  an 
unknown  old  farmer :  according  to  the  ac¬ 
count  I  saw  about  it.  “During  the  Civil 
War  a  God  fearing  old  farmer  wrote  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  that  as  we  claimed  to  be  a  Christian 
nation  we  ought  to  acknowledge  it  on  our 
currency.”  I  think  that  explanation  fits  in 
with  Mr.  Preston's  statement.  Mr.  Chase 
and  the  old  farmer  made  a  good  team. 

j.  w.  s. 

So  they  did.  A  statesman  who  fits  his 
acts  to  the  honest  and  careful  opinion  of 
a  good  farmer  will  not  go  far  wrong. 
While  past  history  cannot  be  changed,  I 
have  always  been  sorry  that  Salmon  P. 
Chase  was  not  elected  President  at  the 
time  he  wanted  the  office.  As  I  have  said, 
the  best  way  for  a  nation  or  an  individual 
to  make  manifest  its  trust  in  God  is  on  or 
by  its  money.  The  love  of  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil  without  doubt,  but  that 
root  makes  a  wonderful  grafting  stock  for 
the  things  which  trust  in  God  represents. 

H.  W.  C. 


A  common  source  of  Interest  and  Incentive 
for  every  member  of  the  family  every  week. 


52  issues  for  $1.75, 

and  extra  free  numbers. 

Some  of  the  attractions  provided  for  subscribers  to  the  New 
Volume  for  1907  are 

250  Capital  Stories 

— humorous  stories,  character  stories,  stories  of  life  in  the  great 
cities,  on  the  farm,  on  the  sea,  on  the  frontier.  Five  Serial 
Stories  by  five  Companion  favorites,  Hamlin  Garland,  Adeline 
Knapp,  Ralph  Henry  Barbour,  Grace  Richmond  and  Holman  F. 
Day;  and  a  Historical  Series,  illustrative  of  life  and  times  in 
America  from  the  early  colonial  days  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 

350  Contributors 

giving  assurance  that  every  need  and  every  taste  among  Com- 
panion  readers  will  be  satisfied.  Governor  Folk  of  Missouri, 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Margaret  Deland,  Commander  Eva 
Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army,  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely  and  Ion 
Perdicaris  are  among  them. 

The  Editorial  Page 

has  words  of  help  or  information  for  every  age,  and  deals  not 
only  with  the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  the  world,  but  with  such 
more  intimate  topics  as  personal  conduct,  domestic  economy, 
school,  church  and  community. 

2000  One-Minute  Stories 

The  Companion  is  distinguished  for  the  number  and  ex- 
cellence  of  its  sketches  and  stories  which  take  not  more  than 
a  minute  to  read.  They  are  always  new,  always  well  told. 

The  Children's  Page 

for  those  who  wish  to  read  about  children,  those  who  read 
to  children,  and  the  young  readers  who  read  for  themselves. 

As  much  reading  In  the  year  as  would  fill  twenty  400- 
page  Hovels  or  Books  of  Science  or  History  or  Travel 
ordinarily  costing  $1.50  each. 

Illustrated  Announcement  for  /  907  and  Sample  Copies  of  the  Paper  FREE. 

Every  New  Subscriber 

Who  cuts  out  and  sends  at  once  this  slip  (or  mentions  this 
publication)  with  $1.75  for  The  Companion  for  the  fifty- 
two  weeks  of  1907  will  receive 


AAl’26 


Free 


All  the  issues  of  The  Companion 
for  the  remaining  weeks  of  1906. 

The  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  Double  Numbers. 

The  Companion's  12-color,  Four- 
Leaf  Hanging  Calendar  for  1907. 


&  1  2?  ^  Q  fh  /I  in  cash  and  many  other 

ty  J-  \J ymW  ^  •  v/  special  awards  to  sub¬ 
scribers  who  get  new  subscriptions.  Send  for  Information. 


*,290.00 

i ho  get  new  subscription 

THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  Boston,  Mass . 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


VENTILATION  FOR  A  HENHOUSE. 

I  am  building  a  chicken  house  7  x  10, 
five  feet  high  back,  seven  feet  high  front. 
Will  you  tell  me  the  position  and  area  of 
intake  and  ventilator  necessary  to  insure 
perfect  ventilation,  and  how  far  from  ground 
the  bottom  of  ventilator  should  be?  Should 
it  spread  at  bottom,  and  if  so,  how  much? 
Should  probably  use  stove  pipe  for  ventilator 
and  build  in  iptakes  right  into  side  walls. 
House  will  face  south,  i.  e..  the  seven  feet 
elevation.  The  diagram  below  gives  my  idea. 

New  York.  J.  w.  w. 

I  question  the  advisability  of  building  a 
house  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  one  in 
question.  I  also  feel  perfectly  certain  that 
the  system  of  ventilation  mentioned  is 
wholly  unnecessary;  in  fact,  positively 
dangerous.  We  are  learning  these  days 
what  we  ought  to  have  known  years  ago; 
that  the  simplest  method  of  getting  fresh 
air  in  and  foul  air  out  of  a  poultry  house 
is  to  make  the  building  so  open  that  the 
hens  will  practically  live  in  fresh  air  all 
the  time,  day  and  night ;  therefore  not  live 
in  extremes,  which  are  sure  to  occur 
where  fowls  are  kept  in  the  stagnant  air 
of  a  poultry  house  where  we  endeavor 
to  shut  the  hens  up  tight  and  then 
change  the  air  by  means  of  some 
ventilating  contrivance.  The  chief  diffi¬ 
culty  with  any  of  the  ventilator  shafts, 
which  work  successfully  in  dwelling 
houses  and  fairly  well  in  barns,  is  that 
there  is  not  enough  heat  generated  by  the 
bodies  of  the  fowls,  which  are  extremely 
small  in  comparison  to  the  amount  of  air 
space,  particularly  so  when  henhouses  are 
compared  to  buildings  for  other  kinds  of 
live  stock.  The  lack  of  heat  to  warm  the 


air  makes  it  difficult  to  cause  the  venti¬ 
lator  shafts  to  draw  properly.  The  only 
cases  that  I  have  ever  seen  where  an  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  adapt  the  system 
to  poultry  houses,  there  has  been  a  too 
rapid  suction  of  air  from  the  house  at 
certain  times  and  no  action  on  the  part 
of  the  ventilators  at  other  times.  I  would 
suggest  therefore  that  no  ventilator  be 
placed  in  the. building,  but  that  one  win¬ 
dow  of  glass  should  be  provided  in  the 
front  of  the  house,  also  a  window  of  cloth. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  cloth  window 
should  be  twice  as  large  as  the  glass 
window.  The  cloth  should  be  light  mus¬ 
lin.  The  heaviest  grade  keeps  out  too 
much  air.  This  should  not  be  oiled.  It 
should  be  hung  on  a  frame  hinged  at  the 
top,  so  that  it  can  be  raised  up  against 
the  roof  out  of  the  way  during  the  day 
and  the  night,  except  during  extremely 
cold  or  very  stormy  weather.  The  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  cloth  window  should  be  not 
less  than  three  feet  above  the  floor.  This 
is  to  prevent  the  wind  striking  the  fowls 
when  the  cloth  window  is  raised.  They 
are.  as  it  were,  behind  a  wind-break.  1  he 
glass  window  need  not  be  opened  except 
during  the  Summer,  when  it  should  be 
removed  by  swinging  it  to  one  side 
against  the  wall  out  of  the  way.  The 
window  should  be  high  up  and  down,  the 
top  at  least  six  or  seven  feet  from  the 
floor.  The  surprising  thing  about  this 
method  of  hens  living  in  fresh  air  is  that 
they  do  not  suffer  from  the  cold  anything 
like  as  much  as  the  hens  which  are  made 
tender  by  confining  them  to  the  warmer, 
closer,  impure  air  which  usually  is  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  old  type  henhouses.' 
One  thickness  of  matched  lumber  covered 
with  heavy  red-repe  paper  is  all  that  is 
necessary  in  most  parts  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  except  possibly  on  the  north 
side  and  on  the  roof  above  the  place 
where  the  fowls  roost.  A  muslin  curtain 
can  be  dropped  from  the  roof  in  front  of 
the  perches  where  the  fowls  roost,  and  it 
can  be  used  to  confine  the  heat  radiated 
from  the  fowls’  bodies  during  an  exces¬ 
sively  cold  blizzard  spell.  It  will  be  from 
four  to  six  degrees  warmer  thereby,  and 


the  curtain  being  loose  and  porous  per¬ 
mits  the  air  to  diffuse  through  gradually 
without  causing  drafts,  and  still  the  air 
remains  surprisingly  pure. 

It  is  not  economical  to  build  a  poultry 
house  as  narrow  as  10  feet  wide.  They 
should  never  be  built  less  than  12  feet 
deep,  and  15  or  16  is  better.  If  the  house 
is  being  built  for  one  dozen  or  15  fowls 
it  would  be  better  to  build  it  eight  or 
nine  feet  square  rather  than  7x10.  The 
nearer  square  a  pen  or  building  can  be 
built  the  more  economical  it  is  in  con¬ 
struction.  For  a  pen  12  feet  square  the 
back  should  be  five  feet  high  and  the 
front  about  8]A  feet,  in  order  to  give  the 
proper  pitch. 

If  the  correspondent  insists  on  placing 
a  ventilator  in  the  house  I  would  suggest 
that  he  have  on  top  of  the  shaft  on  the 
outside  a  device  which  will  turn  with  the 
wind,  so  that  the  air  will  always  be 
sucked  out,  and  cannot  blow  directly  down 
the  shaft.  This  should  have  an  opening 
near  the  floor  and  also  near  the  ceiling, 
both  of  these  to  be  controlled  by  slides, 
so  that  either  one  or  both  can  be  open 
or  cut  out.  The  most  impure  air  to  be 
found  in  a  henhouse  is  near  the  ceiling, 
and  is  not  very  effectively  removed 
where  the  shaft  opens  only  at  the  floor, 
which  is  always  kept  cold,  owing  to  the 
air  currents  which  are  formed.  The 
whole  philosophy  of  the  cloth  window  or 
the  open  air  system  of  ventilating  a 
poultry  house  is  based  on  this  principle 
that  you  “cannot  blow  into  a  bottle.”  It 
will  readily  be  seen  that  the  type  of  house 
which  I  have  recommended  must  be  ab¬ 
solutely  tight  on  all  sides  except  the 
front.  The  wind  cannot  enter  readily  in 
large  volume.  If,  however,  there  should 
be  an  opening  on  the  opposite  side  or  the 
roof  of  the  house,  even  a  nail  hole  or  a 
knot  hole,  the  air  would  suck  through, 
causing  violent  drafts  and  making  the 
house  cold.  james  e..  rice. 

"There  is  more  milk  being  handled  In  this 
section  than  for  some  years.  Pasture  is 
rather  short,  but  there  is  a  fairly  good  crop 
of  hay  and  a  good  corn  crop,  more  silos  being 
filled  than  for  some  time.  Most  dairymen 
are  beginning  to  feed  grain  or  corn  fodder. 
Milk  is  higher  than  a  year  ago  at  this 
season.  No  cows  are  changing  hands.  Taken 
on  the  whole,  the  outlook  is  very  encourag¬ 
ing.  i.  v.  R. 

Van  Etten,  N.  Y. 

I  have  had  much  experience  with  milking 
tubes  and  rarely  is  continued  use  anything 
but  disastrous.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary 
when  the  end  of  the  teat  has  been  lacerated, 
or  in  the  last  stages  of  so-called  contagious 
garget  to  prevent  inflammation.  The  tube 
should  be  kept  in  a  clean  place  and  dipped 
in  hot  water  just  before  use,  but  with  all 
of  this  care  and  precaution  continued  use 
means  loss.  h.  e.  cook. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mentiorf  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


SAVE  MONEY 
ON  HARNESS 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  | 

Get  a  better  harness,  made  like 
yon  want  It,  and  save  money. 
Made  of  best  oak-tanned,  select¬ 
ed  leather.  Return  at  our  ex¬ 
pense,  if  not  satisfac- 
ory,  and  get  your 
^  money.  Our  illus-  I 
trated  catalog  No.  [ 
P  with  price  list 
•will  surprise  you. 
Sent  free.  Write. 

1  The  King  Harness  Co., 

6  Take st. 

-  c^OWEGO, TIOGA  CO.,  H.Y. 


THE  PAYING  HEH 


is  the  laying  hen.  Feed  her  green  cut  bone  and 
get  twice  the  eggs,  more  fertile,  better  hatches, 
heavier  fowls,  earlier  broilers  and  bigger  profits. 

Mann’s  Latest  Model  Bone  Cutter 

cuts  all  bone,  meat  and  gristle— never  clogs. 
1 0  Days  Free  T rial.  No  money  in  advance. 
Return  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfied.  Cat’lg  free. 

F.  W.  MANN  CQ„  Box  i  6  Milford.  Mass. 


Poultry  Supplies 

We  keep  everything 
‘  "  i  Pot  ' ' 

—  X1  dicing,  X’  CJCLl,  All- 

cubators,  Live  Stock, 
Brooders— anything— 
it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send 
you  our  Illustrated  Catalog  it’s  free. 
Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
Dept.  HG,  26-28  Vesey  St„  New  York. 


DANA_  LABEL 

stamped  with  your 
f  name  or  address,  also 
numbers.  The  best 
mark  for  all  live  stock 
to  save  loss  or  confusion. 

Samples  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA,  74  Main  St., 
West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


BONNIE  BRAE ,«'d '&hseco"b 

POULTRY  FARM, 

Nou/Rnohollo  N  Y  Ducks,  winners  of  22  rib- 
I»G“  nUUIbllG,  ni  I  ■  bons  at  last  Madison 
Square  Garden  and  Poughkeepsie  shows.  Special 
bargain  prices  during  the  Summer  and  early  Fall  of 
mated  pens  of  10  yearling  hens  and  one  selected  cock- 
eral  of  a  fine  breed.  Single  or  Rose  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  $15.00  per  pen.  1.000  laying  pullets  now 
ready.  Choice  mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  for  breeding, 
$1  each  for  any  number.  Selected  breeders,  $1.50  each. 

STONE  RIDGE, 
NEW  YORK. 

VV.  Plymouth  Kocks  and  \V.  Holland  Turkeys. 

PF  If  IN  minify  Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  Fall 
ruum  UUUIVd  show  birds  from  yards  contain¬ 
ing  First  Prize  pair  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  1905,  also 
many  other  winners.  Let  us  know  your  wants,  $1.00 
to  $3.00  each.  WALTER  McEWAN,  Lauder¬ 
dale  Farm,  Loudonville,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 

Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book,  10c. 
T'*  n  ’  ■  ~ 


R0CK-H0LLAND  FARM 


90 


Rates  free.  J .  A^l E RGEY ,  Box 8, Telford, Pa. 


PARKED,  RUFF  ANI>  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Minorcas, 
White  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks;  $3.00  each, 
$7.50  for  trio,  $12.00  for  breeding  pen.  Catalogue  free, 
EDWARD  G.  NOONAN,  Proprietor  East  Donegal 
Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Pennsylvania. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES-irM^; 

$15.  CAROLINE  E.  PUTNEY,  South  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Cockerels  and 
Pullets,  five  months  old,  $1.00  each.  Catalogue  free. 
C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


1000  BARRED  ROCKS. lT% 

low.  90  acre  farm  well  equipped  for  the  business  can 
be  bad  for  nominal  rent.  BOX  84,  Olneyville,  R.  I. 


CHOICE  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

from  Boston  Winners,  farm  raised,  cockerels  and 
pullets,  $1.50  each;  hens  $1.00  each.  Address 

C.  S.  COOK  Jr.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.  Partridge  and 
White  Wyandottes.  Fine  stock  from  best  strains. 
Return  privilege.  Cockerels  and  Pullets  $2  to  $25 
each.  SINCLAIR  SMITH,  002  5th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


IUTAPLE  VILLA  POULTRY  YARDS  can  fill  orders  from  all  vari- 
1  1  eties,  AndaluRlans,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  Leghorns, 
Hamburgs,  Spanish,  Anconas,  Javas.  W.  G.  Mosher, Sylvania, Pa. 


R( 


OSE  COMB  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Best  strain. 
Price  reasonable.  I.  C.  Hawkins,  Bullville,  N.  Y. 


UTILITY! 

Laying  ability  flrst,standard  require¬ 
ments  second.  LARGEST  POULTRY 
PLANT  IN  AMERICA.  S.  C  White 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Free  Booklet. 

WOODLANDS  FARM,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 


SPORTING  AND  PET  DOGS, 

Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  Pigeons, 
Ferrets  and  Rabbits.  Eight 
cents  for  fifty  page  illustrated 
catalogue. 

C.  G.  LLOYDT, 
Dept.  K,  Sayre,  lJa. 


FCnpCTC  Raised  in  small  lots  are  strong  and 
I  dlllE.  I  v  healthy.  Warranted  good  rat  and 
rabbit  hunters.  Descriptive  circular  and  price  list 
free.  Shady  Lawn  Ferret  Farm,  New  London,  Ohio. 


•  15,000  FERRETS, 

illustrated  ferret  book  published.  48  pages 
of  practical  experience  from  a  life  study 
^  of  these  useful  little  animals,  telling  how 
to  successfully  breed  and  work  ferrets,  how  ferrets 
clear  buildings  of  rats,  drive  rabbits  from  burrows. 
Price  list  free,  samlel  Farnsworth,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


Registered  Angora  Goats,  Rambouillet  sheep, 
Holstein  cattle.  J.  E.VanGelder,  Hammondsport.N.Y. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

May,  June,  August  and  September  farrow.  Silver 
Stock.  Five  strains  not  akin.  Young  Boars  and 
Brood  Sows.  All  registered  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

E.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  1’harsalia,  New  York 


Large  English  Berkshire  Pigs,  Scotch  Collie 
Female  Pups,  B.  Rock  and  Buff  Orpington  Chickens. 
Stock  right  and  prices.  W.  A.  Bothers,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


REG.  0.  I.  G.  PIGS  AND  GILTS, 

Shropshire  Yearling  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs.  Can 
please  the  hardest  to  please. 

CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires 

ARE  BRED  RIGHT;  GROWN  RIGHT,  AND  SOLD  RIGHT. 

imported 


;  popular 

uld  be  pleased  to 


Choice  Breeding  Stock  of  the  most 
and  American  bred  strains.  Won! 
describe  them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  FAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  15104.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berhshires  and  C.  Whites. 


8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cow* 


in  Calf.  Hamilton  &Co.,  Erclldoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  URGE  YORKSHIRES 5Lh,!sKuco" 

Hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
Meadow  Brook  Stock  Farm,  Rochester,  Mich. 


PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARM^feSKSSm 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

Pure  Chester  White  Pigs.  Yearlings  and  Pullets 
from  Wyekoff-Van  Dreser  Strain  of  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
horns.  S.  GORDON,  Dunn  Farm,  Chazy,  New  York. 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding;  the  best  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg:,  Pa. 


ANGUS  CATTLE,  the°best! 

Must  sell  15  choice  BULLS  quick  to  make  room. 
Poland-China  Hogs.  Write  for  bargains. 

MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Delaware. 


COTTAGE  GROVE  STOCK  FARM 

lias  for  sale  Jersey  Bulls  from  one  to  nine  months 
old,  St  Lambert  Strains,  Oxford  Down  Sheep,  Poland 
China  Swine.  S.  E.  GILLETT,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 

T7AD  No.  69855,  A.  J.  c.  c„ 
I^IOO/A  (age  3  years).  Sire 

Queen’s  Czar,  55573,  Sweepstakes,  N.  Y.  State  Fair 
and  many  other  shows.  Dam,  Brownells  Rissa,  100167. 
Best  dairy  cow  in  Madison  Co.,  1903.  My  herd  is  full 
of  the  “Rissa”  blood  and  I  can  no  longer  use  the 
“Czar.”  He  is  worth  $200  but  I  will  divide  His  value 
and  take  $100,  or  send  him  to  the  butcher.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  yearling  son  of  Rissa’s  Czar,  $50;  a  young  bull  calf 
at  $25.  J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel  Farm,  (the  home 
of  the  “Rissas”),  Hamilton.  New  York. 


Begist’d  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire.  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
[Collie  Dogs  and  a  vuriety  of 
■  Poultry.  Come  see  my 
rstock  and  make  yoor  own 
_  ,  selections.  Send  2c.  stamp 

Fancy  of  Kuix-k«  mown  for  New  Catalogue. 
EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


OF 

AVON. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

I  have  a  very  fine  bunch  of  calves,  male  and  female, 
sired  from  imported  dam  and  sire,  others  from 
American  bred  dams  and  imported  sires.  Bulls  one 
to  two  years  old,  American  and  imported  bred,  and 
females  of  all  ages. 

W.  P.  SCHANCK,  Avon,  New  York. 


FOR  QAI  F -Young  fine  skin  purebred  HOLSTEIN 
rUil  uHLL  BULL  ready  for  service.  Dam  lias  an 
official  record  of  ISH  pounds.  Sire’s  dam  over  20 
pounds.  First  draft  for  $00  takes  him  registered  and 
transferred.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


THE  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
are  bred  for  large  production,  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  COKTELYOU,  Somerville,  N .  J. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

LEAD  THE  WORLD. 

THEY  MAKE  POOR  MEN  RICH. 

A  WONDERFUL  SHOWING! 

Read  the  sworn  evidence  of  L.  E.  Corning. 

Lewis  E.  Corning  being  duly  sworn  deposes  and 
says  that  lie  bought  of  Horace  L.  Bronson  at  Star 
Farm,  registered  Holsteins,  paying  therefor  $1,530. 
Since  the  purchase  he  has  received  from  the  increase 
of  his  herd  from  Horace  L.  Bronson  $2,135,  from 
other  parties  $2,235,  and  has  on  hand  $1,700;  making 
a  grand  total  of  $0,070  off  from  an  investment  of  $1,530 
in  Star  Farm  Holsteins.  Not  counting  milk. 

Send  for  a  sworn  testimonial.  Valuable  information 
a_nd  illustrated  circulars,  all  sent  free. 

Horace  L.  Bronson,  Dept.  D,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y.-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  6ires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
Deliol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  on 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co..  N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

nmiirillllF  niailliv*  If  you  desire  the  best  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  ns 

till].  HtnKSHIn  t  SWINt  at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  pertect 

satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  order 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  e.  h.  khapp  &  son,  •  fabius,  n.  y. 


The  La  Fayette  Stock  Farm, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 

Largest  Importers  and  breeders  of  German  Coach,  Perclxeron 
and  Belgian  Stallions  in  America  in  1906.  Have  Imported  double 
the  number  of  any  other  Importer  and  handle  nothing  but  the 
best  young,  sound  stallions  and  can  suit  any  buyer  in  horse  and 
price.  Always  have  from  100  to  300  on  band.  Give  long  time  to 
responsible  buyers  and  horses  guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory  or 
returned.  Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 
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LIMBER-NECK  IN  FOWLS. 

My  poultry  is  dying  with  a  disease  of 
which  I  know  nothing ;  it  seems  to  paralyze 
them  more  or  less,  and  they  get  a  sort  of 
diarrhoea  and  then  almost  completely  lose 
control  of  their  heads,  heads  and  necks  gen¬ 
erally  lying  stretched  out.  The  disease  gen¬ 
erally  kills  them  in  from  two  to  36  hours. 

I  have  lost  all  my  ducks,  a  few  turkeys,  one 
goose  and  from  30  to  40  chickens.  The 
butcher  brings  his  offal  to  my  place,  which 
sometimes  has  a  good  many  maggots  in  it. 
Do  you  think  that  would  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  disease?  As  the  disease  has  killed 
n  good  many  for  other  people  I  consider  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  E.  L.  E. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  man’s  trouble  is  evidently  caused 
by  the  maggots  in  the  meat  he  feeds. 
The  disease  is  called  “limber-neck.”  I 
have  often  heard  of  it,  hut  have  never 
had  a  case  in  my  own  yards.  Many 
people  will  feed  stuff  because  they  can 
get  it  cheap  that  is  not  fit  for  feeding 
at  all,  and  will  only  begin  to  realize  that 
there  is  no  economy  in  doing  so  when 
so  many  fowls  have  died  that  the  loss  be¬ 
gins  to  stir  them  up  to  see  what  is  the 
matter.  A  few  maggots  will  not  do  a 
hen  any  hurt,  but  if  allowed  to  stuff 
themselves  with  rotten  meat — and  prob¬ 
ably  not  fed  enough  grain  because  they 
have  so  much  meat — the  result  can  hardly 
be  other  than  disastrous.  If  the  inquirer 
will  stop  feeding  the  meat  and  give  his 
fowls  plenty  of  good  clean  grain,  I  think 
they  will  stop  dying.  In  cool  weather  I 
sometimes  buy  butchers’  scraps,  meat  and 
bones,  and  always  cook  it  until  the  meat 
is  tender  and  will  fall  from  the  bones ; 
then  it  is  fed  to  the  poultry,  and  the 
soup  used  to  stir  in  ground  grain  and 
make  a  “mash.”  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
vary  the  hens’  feed  in  this  way  occasion¬ 
ally,  but  to  feed  rotten  meat  every  day  is 
very  wrong.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 

WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  BARN. 

R.  H.  8.,  (No  Address). — I  wish  to  pipe 
water  from  spring  to  barn.  Spring  has 
capacity  of  about  five  gallons  per  minute, 
with  elevation  of  about  30  feet  above  ground 
at  barn ;  the  distance  from  spring  to  barn 
2,000  feet.  Between  spring  and  barn  is 
small  valley  or  hollow  at  lower  elevation 
of  about  30  'feet  below  level  of  ground  at 
barn.  Lowest  ground  about  two-thirds  dis¬ 
tance  from  spring  to  barn.  Should  I  lay 
oarger  pipe  at  spring  and  reduce  to  smaller 
size,  or  use  same  size  the  whole  distance? 
Which  is  cheaper  in  long  run,  lead  or  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  pipe?  Would  the  water  taste 
of  either  lead  or  galvanized  iron  in  flowing 
this  distance  if  allowed  to  flow  continually? 

Ans. — If  the  effective  head  is  fully  30 
feet,  as  indicated  by  description,  the  dis¬ 
charge  through  2,000  feet  of  one-inch 
pipe  would  be  3.45  gallons  per  minute; 
through  a  l*4-inch  pipe  it  would  be  6.04 
gallons  "er  minute,  and  through  a  two- 
inch  pipe,  with  sufficient  water  sunnly  it 
might  be  19.5  gallons  per  minute.  With 
the  capacity  of  the  spring  what  is  stated, 
if  inquirer  wished  to  secure  five  gallons 
per  minute  at  the  discharge,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  use  lJ4-inch  pipe 
the  whole  distance,  and  he  could  not 
expect  to  economize  by  using  l^-inch 
pipe  part  of  the  way,  and  either  inch  or 
three-quarter  inch  pipe  the  remainder. 
The  cost  of  lead  pipe  of  the  size  he 
would  have  to  use  would  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity  prohibit  its  selection,  and  unless  the 
water  is  very  hard  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  use  the  water  for  drinking  purposes 
if  carried  through  it.  The  galvanized 
iron  would  not  influence  the  taste  of  the 
water.  _ f.  h.  king. 

Moldy  Cornstalks. — Mr.  Janney’s  article 
on  pea  hay,  page  615,  arouses  the  inquiry : 
Should  we  bid  good-bye  to  “half  moldy 
stalks?”  For  several  Winters  I  have  fed 
them  once  daily  to  cows  and  yearlings 
without  apparent  ill  results.  Condition, 
milk  and  actions  were  closely  and  care¬ 
fully  watched.  The  cattle  preferred  them 
to  other  hay  and  corn  fodder.  Last  Win¬ 
ter’s  pea  hay,  through  some  unknown 
cause,  was  worse  molded  than  in  prior 
years — not  half,  but  fully  molded — and 
yet  was  eaten  in  entirety,  consequently  I 
am  not  ready  to  bid  moldy  pea  hay  good¬ 
bye.  My  land  will  not  grow  clover  or 
Alfalfa,  but  it  will  cow  peas  and  while  I 
regret  my  inability  to  house  them  without 
mold  on  other  points  I  am  an  enthusiast. 

Virginia.  r.  s.  lacey. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y,  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


Because  You 
Need 

The  Money 

It’s  your  business  and  if  you  don’t 
attend  to  it.  who  will?  You  cannot  . 
afford  to  keep  cows  for  fun.  That  isn’t 
business,  and,  furthermore,  it  isn’t  | 
necessary.  There  is  money  in  cow 
keeping  if  you  go  at  it  right,  and  be¬ 
sides  there  is  more  fun  in  going  at  it 
right  than  there  is  in  staying  wrong. 


You  need  a  Tubular  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator  because  it  will  make  money  for 
you;  because  it  saves  labor;  because 
it  saves  time;  because  it  means  all  the 
difference  between  cow  profits  and 
cow  losses. 

Look  into  this  matter;  see  what  a 
Tubular  will  do  for  you  and  buy  one 
because  you  need  it. 

How  would  you  like  our  book  J 
“Business  Dairying”;  and  our  catalog 
B.  153 both  free.  Write  for  them. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


IDEAL  ALUMINUM  LEC  BAND 

To  Hark  Chickens.  Cheapest  and  Best 
12  for  15c.,  25— 30c.,  50— 50c.,  100-75C. 

FRANK  MYERS,  Hfr..  Box  59  Freeport.  III. 


•It  Pays  to  Feed- 


DRIED  BEET  PULP 

To  Your  Dairy  Cows 


THIS  IS  WHY:  It  promotes  the 
thorough  digestion  and  assim¬ 
ilation  of  the  entire  ration 
with  which  it  is  fed.  Dried  beet  pulp 
is  a  valuable  food  itself,  nutritous 
and  nourishing,  but  it  is  more  than 
that — 

It  is  a  conditioner,  because  it  starts 
the  digestive  juices  flowing  more  lib¬ 
erally,  and  its  light  “green”  charac¬ 
ter  relieves  the  compaction  of  the 
heavier  foods  in  the  cow’s  stomach. 

For  these  reasons  the 
cow  fed  dried  beet  pulp  not 
only  extracts  and  assimi¬ 
lates  all  the  nutriment  from 
the  pulp  but  more  nutri¬ 
ment  from  all  the  other 
feeds  as  well. 

And  It's  The  Food  That 
Is  Assimilated  That  Counts. 

No  "Oif  Feed"  Periods. 

Its  the  dread  of  every 
dairyman  that  some  of  his  animals 
will  go  “off  feed”  just  at  the  wrong 
time  and  get  a  back-set  that  will 
throw  his  calculations  way  off. 

Feeding  dried  beet  pulp  will  pro¬ 
tect  you  against  those  back-sets  and 
will  produce  more  milk  and  better 
milk  .and  lengthen  the  time  of  milk 
giving.  If  you  don’t  believe  it,  we 
can  give  you  the  names  of  plenty 
of  good  men  to  ask. 


Beet  pulp  is  an  appetizer,  a  relish; 
the  stock  love  the  taste  of  it  and  it 
gives  a  tone  to  the  whole  ration. 

Milch  Cows  Need  It. 

The  milch  cow  is  the  hardest  worked 
animal  on  the  farm.  She  gives  you 
her  whole  weight  in  milk  about  every 
twenty  days — she  has  to  digest  a 
lot  of  food  to  accomplish  that— Dried 
Beet  Pulp  is  the  Help  She  Needs. 

It  makes  her  enjoy  every  feed, 
keeps  her  digestive  apparatus  active 
and  her  bowels  regular  and 
as  this  keeps  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  cow  normal,  it 
has  the  effect  of  toning  up 
the  Quality  of  the  milk  as 
well  as  increasing  the 
Quantity. 

It  pays  because — you  can 

{iroduce  a  quart  of  milk  for 
ess  money  by  adding  dried 
beet  pulp  to  your  ration 
than  you  can  without  it. 

And  it  will  be  better  milk  too,  be¬ 
cause  the  cow  will  be  in  a  perfect 
physical  condition. 

Send  for  Our  Free  Book 

telling  how  dried  beet  pulp  is  made — 
what  it  will  do  for  you — why  it  will 
do  it  and  what  it  has  done  for  others. 
Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
will  bring  it. 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Company,  611NPewdYorkxo.ayr!ae* 


|K  if  jou  Hint  your  chickens  to  bo  profitable  feed  thorn 
■  ■  ■  __  _  _  —  m  plenty  of  cut  green  bone — it’s  a  oheap  feed— 

I  ■HI  I.  It  K  N  makes  lota  of  eggs — fine,  fat  birds.  r" 

fcilM  Grind  Itin this  Standard  Bontj  ' 

HA  Mfl  IT  Cutter  and  foed  it  fresh  for, 

Ivl  V  H  KL  V  best  results.  This  18.80  Cut- 1 
ter  juatwhat  you  want  forthe' 
farm.  W  rite  today  tor  free  trial  plan  and  prices  of  other1 
sizes — all  made  and  guaranteed  by  a  responsible  concern^ 

Standard  Bone  Cutter  Co.,  Milford,  Hass, 


ASY  POULTRY PROFITS 

Make  money  raising  poultry  with  the 

Standard  Cyphers  Incubator. 

Guaranteed  to  hatch  More  and  Healthier  Chicks  than 
any  other.  90  days  trial.  Big  228  page  cat’lg  FREE 
if  you  mention  this  journal  and  send  name  of  two 
friends  Interested  In  poultry.  Write  nearest  office* 

W***  Cypher*  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Chicigo,  Boston,  New  York,  Kansas  City  or  &»D  fnucisco. 


UC  BUTTER  D  F  CT 

•  O*  IS  THE  D  1—9  I  • 

OI-IIO  STATE  FAIR,  1906 

Reynoldsburg,  Ohio,  September  17,  1906. 
I  have  used  for  the  past  two  years  your  complete  creamery  outfit  and  it  has  given  me  entire 
satisfaction.  I  can  recommend  the  U.  S.  to  any  who  want  a  first-class  separator. 

Our  butter  made  from  cream  separated  by  the  U.  S.  in  my  Spring  Water  Butter  Factory 
scored  96,  taking  FIRST  PRIZE  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair.  I  believe  the  U.  S.  helped  to  win  this 
score  because  the  U.  S.  produces  cream  in  fine  condition.  J.  M.  CONNELL. 

OHIO  STATE  DAIRYMEN’S  CONVENTION-1  906 

GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES 

Creamery  Sweepstakes,  97  3-4.  Farm  Dairy  Sweepstakes,  97 

“Um  S.”  BUTTER  WON  THEM  ALL 

Butter  Sells  According  to  its  Quality.  U.  S.  Butter  Grades  Highest. 

Write  for  our  fine  new  catalogue  that  not  only  show<^  plainly  how  the  U.  S.  “produces  cream  in  fine 
condition,”  but  why  it  skims  cleanest,  how  it  is  built  to  last  many  years,  why  it  is  extremely  simple,  easy 
running  and  easy  to  clean.  Everything  is  made  perfectly  plain  by  the  many  fine  engravings  of  the  different  parts. 
Get  the  book  and  see  for  yourself.  Ask  for  “New  Catalogue  No.  159  ’’and  we’ll  send  it  at  once.  Write  now — 
to-day — addressing 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  rails,  vt. 

PROMPT  DELIVERIES.  Eighteen  Distributing  Warehouses.  453 


Kill  You  Try  This  Engine 


30  DAYS  FREE? 


"YVyHEN  you  buy  a  farm  power  it 
\A/  is  to  your  interests  to  get  the 
engine  that  will  give  you 
— the  best  service— a.t  the  least  ex¬ 
pense — with  the  greatest  conven¬ 
ience — and  the  least  trouble. 

You  can’t  afford  to  buy  any  other 
kind. 

*  *  * 

Now,  we  believe  that  we  have  the 
gasoline  enginej><«r  want. 

We  know  that  our  engine — the 
Abenaque — is  more  convenient  in 
every  day  use — is  adapted  to  a  wider 
range  of  work, — gives  less  trouble, 
and — takes  less  fuel  than  any  other 
farm  power  engine  made. 

We  know  it,  and  we  want  to  trove 
it  to  you — or  let  you  prove  it  your¬ 
self. 

Therefore  we  ask  the  privilege 
of  sending  you  any  Abenaque  En¬ 
gine  you  may  select 

On  30  Days  Free  Trial 

No  money  in  advance — no  trouble 
or  bother. 

We  send  a  man  to  show  you  how 
to  run  it,  and  then. 

You  simply  use  the  engine30  days, 
and  decide  whether  the  claims  we 
make  for  it  are  true,  or  not. 

That  is  the  way  to  be  sure  about  it. 
*  *  * 

Of  course,  we  wouldn’t  dare  make 
such  an  offer  if  we  weren’t  sure  that 


the  Abenaque  will  do  better  work 
for  you  than  any  other  engine  in 
your  neighborhood. 

It  is  so  simple  and  so  convenient 
that  you  can’t  help  being  delighted 
with  it. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  adapted  to 
more  kinds  of  work  than  any  other 
engine ;  it  can  be  used  in  more-ways, 
in  more  places  and  in  more  positions. 

This  is  true  because  the  Aben¬ 
aque  is  a  "unit" — that  is,  it  is  self- 
contained — all  one  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery  that  you  can  pick  up  and  set 
down  anywhere — on  rough  ground 
or  a  hillside,  and  be  all  ready  for 


ditionalcost)  and  you  can  move 
it  about  your  place  with  no 
more  trouble  than  you ‘would 
have  with  a  saw-buck. 

And  it’s  always  ready  for 
business. 

Our  special  method  of  mixing 
the  air  and  gas,  enables  us  to  be 
entirely  independent  of  the  heat 
of  the  engine  for  vaporizing  the 
gasoline,  so  that  you  can  start  the 
Abenaque  as  surely  in  the  coldest 
weather,  as  you  can  in  summer. 

We  positively  guarantee  this — 
and  it  means  a  lot  to  you. 

Our  patented  system  of  cooling  is 


Abenaque  Gasoline  Engines 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  No  Money  In  Advance. 

Engines  bought  lunv  can  be  used  with  Alcohol  without  change. 


business  in  an  instant. 

It  is  built  on  long,  heavy  Z-beams 
which  take  up  the  vibration  so  that 
no  foundation  is  necessary — no 
bolting  down  or  trueing  up. 

The  gasoline  tank  and  water-cir¬ 
culating  tanks  are  part  of  the  en¬ 
gine,  so  you  have  no  connections  to 
make. 

Y ou  can  put  the  engine  on  any  or¬ 
dinary  truck  or  sled  (or  we  provide 
special  steel  trucks  at  a  slight  ad- 


admittedly  the  best  in  use  today. 

Instead  of  having  to  have  an  extra 
hogshead  of  water;  holding60or70 
gallons,  the  Abenaque  has  long,  flat 
tanks — a  part  of  the  engine — which 
require  only  4  or  5  pailfuls  of  water 
and  which  nevertheless  give  great¬ 
er  circulation,  greater  radiation  of 
heat,  and  more  rapid  cooling ,  than 

Abenaque  Mach.  Works. 

Ganollne  Engine^  Wood  Sawing  Outfit*,  Ensilage  Outfits,  Saw  31111  Machinery,  Grinders. 


the  big,  awkward  70  gal.  hogsheads. 

The  water  cannot  help  circulating 
and  we  guarantee  that  you  will 
never  have  an  overheated  cylinder 
on  the  Abenaque. 

*  *  * 

The  governor— another  patent  of 
ours — is  of  the  "hit-or-miss”  type, 
positive  in  action.  It  may  be  set  to 
any  desired  speed;  it  allows  an  ex¬ 
plosion  only  when  needed:  and  lets 
the  ppmp,  sparker  and  valve  mech¬ 
anism  rest  during  the  idle  strokes. 

All  parts  “in  the  open” — nothing 
hidden.  You  see  what  they  are  doing 
and  can  get  at  them  for  adjustment. 

But  what’s  the  use  of  talking? 

Let  us  send  you  one,  that  you  may 
see  from  actual  use  how  good  it  is. 

Send  today  for  full  particulars 
and  select  your  engine  for  trial. 
Please  ask  for  Catalogue  O. 


Westminster  Station, 
Vermont. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


alcohol  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine 
Less  to  Buy— Less  to  Run.  Quit 
engine.  Send  for  Cataloqua. 


THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO 


iy  one-cylinder  engine:  revolutionizing  power,  its  welgl 
Quickly,  easily  started.  Vibration  practically  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon 

Ours. 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
“TIIE  MASTER  WORKMAN,” 

_  a  two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 

Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durabllltv.  Costa 
■come.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon.  It  Is  a  combination  portable,  stationary  or  tractloa 
Meagher  and  15th  Sts..  Chicago,  THIS  IS  OUR  fifty  third  YKAii. 
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AN  OLD  DAIRY  QUESTION. 

I  have  at  present  a  small  dairy  of  grade 
Ayrshlres;  they  arc  nearly  all  heifers  and 
are  good  size  and  well  jjrecl.  Would  they  noi 
be  all  right  for  cream,  or  would  it  be  advis¬ 
able  to  buy  Jerseys?  What  machinery  would 
be  necessary  besides  a  separator  if  the  cream 
is  bottled?  About  how  much  cream  is  taken 
from  a  40-quart  can  of  milk?  Would  it  not 
be  cheaper  to  buy  the  milk  from  nearby 
farmers  at  three  cents  per  quart  for  the  year 
and  separate  it,  selling  the  cream  for  50 
cents  per  quart,  than  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
producing  the  milk  myself?  I  have  a  private 
customer  in  New  York  who  will  take  80 
quarts  of  cream  per  day  at  price  quoted  above. 

H.  W.  E. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  is  a  first-class  dairy  cow.  Yet  un¬ 
less  they  are  an  unusually  rich  strain 
they  will  hardly  give  milk  that  will  aver¬ 
age  about  four  per  cent  fat.  Fifty  cents 
per  quart  is  an  unusually  high  price  for 
cream  at  wholesale.  It  must  mean  two 
things.  First,  a  very  heavy  cream,  not 
less  than  40  per  cent  butter  fat,  prob¬ 
ably  more.  To  satisfy  such  trade  (and 
I  did  not  get  50  cents)  I  had  to  make  it 
between  45  and  50  per  cent.  With  four 
per  cent  milk  this  will  require  from  10  to 
12  cans  of  milk  for  a  40-quart  can  of 
cream.  It  must  be  a  cream  of  good 
flavor,  and  made  from  milk  so  carefully 
handled  that  the  bacteria  content  is  low, 
so  that  it  will  keep  from  three  to  four 
days.  It  will  be  a  day  before  it  reaches 
the  wholesaler,  then  another  day  before  it 
is  sold.  Many  people,  who  buy  for  family 
use,  only  buy  every  other  day.  Of  course 
the  quantity  that  would  be  kept  so  long 
will  be  small.  But  unless  the  cream  will 
stand  this  test  it  will  not  satisfy  the 
buyer.  With  Guernsey  or  Jersey  milk 
testing  five  per  cent  fat,  eight  or  more 
cows  will  make  one  can  of  cream.  Yet  it 
may  be  that  the  four  per  cent  milk  is 
cheaper  than  the  five  per  cent.  Nature 
does  not  usually  go  two  ways  at  the  same 
time.  The  richer  the  milk  as  a  rule  the 
smaller  the  flow. 

My  advice  would  be  to  keep  the  Ayr- 
shires,  and  add  to  them  some  high  grades, 
or  if  he  can  afford  to  buy  good  ones,  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys ;  not  that  they  are  neces¬ 
sarily  better  than  the  Jerseys,  but  they 
give  milk  and  cream  of  a  high  color, 
which  pleases  the  eye  of  the  buyer.  I 
find  that  cream  of  a  rich  color  will  sat¬ 
isfy  as  well  as  or  better  than  that  which 
is  thicker,  but  light  colored.  Four  or  five 
such  cows  will  color  the  milk  of  20. 
When  competition  has  been  sharp,  I  have 
several  times  been  able  to  hold  my  trade 
because  of  the  high  color  given  to  the 
cream  by  the  Guernsey. 

If  H.  W.  E.  expects  to  sell  80  quarts 
of  heavy  cream  a  day  he  will  require  18 
to  22  cans  of  milk.  If  he  is  situated  so 
he  can  make  it  all  himself,  he  will  be 
able  to  control  conditions,  and  so  give  a 
better  article  to  Ins  customer  than  he  will 
be  likely  to  get  if  he  buys  the  milk,  and 
there  is  good  money  in  producing  it  at 
the  price.  On  the  other  hand,  if  (like  the 
writer)  it  is  impracticable  to  produce  it 
all  lie  can  make  a  nice  margin  for  han¬ 
dling,  after  paying  three  cents  per  quart. 
For  this  price  by  the  year,  he  can  de¬ 
mand  good  milk,  not  less  than  four  per 
cent  fat,  from  clean,  well-fed  cows,  and 
delivered  twice  a  day.  This  latter  will 
be  necessary,  as  cream  will  not  keep  if  it 
has  to  be  reheated  before  separation. 

As  for  machinery,  first,  a  centrifugal 
separator,  and  a  good  one  only,  will  skim 
a  heavy  cream,  and  leave  no  fat  in  the 
skim-milk.  If  he  is  to  handle  20  cans  of 
milk  a  day  he  will  need  a  machine  of  not 
less  than  1,000  pounds  per  hour  capacity. 
I  should  advise  a  turbinev  although  it  will 
cost  more  than  one  run  with  a  belt.  Then 
a  four  horse-power  boiler  will  run  the 
separator,  and  if  he  does  not  need  to 
churn,  he  will  need  no  engine.  He  will 
need  the  steam  for  cleaning  and  steriliz¬ 
ing  cans,  pails,  bottles,  etc.  I  find  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  wash  and  steam  the  cans  of 
those  from  whom  I  buy  milk,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  in  proper  condition  to  keep 
it.  He  may  also  need  a  bottle  washer, 
unless  the  bottles  are  to  be  washed  on  the 
other  end ;  also  a  box  or  oven  in  which 
to  sterilize  bottles  and  tinware.  If  the 


cream  is  to  be  shipped  quickly  after  sep 
aration,  an  aerator  will  be  needed.  This 
will  save  ice  in  any  case.  If  not  more 
than  80  quarts  arc  to  bo  bottled  daily  it 
would  hardly  pay  to  buy  a  bottling  ma¬ 
chine.  A  can  with  a  faucet  in  the  bottom 
will  fill  the  bottles  cheaply  and  rapidly. 

There  will  need  to  be  some  kind  of  a 
vat  in  which  the  cream  can  be  set  in  ice 
water,  for  it  must  be  reduced  to  40  de¬ 
grees.  At  that  temperature  it  will  thicken 
and  improve,  and  no  bacterial  life  will 
develop.  There  will  need  to  be  cases  to 
hold  the  bottles.  Ip  these  the  cream  must 
be  packed  in  ice  before  shipment.  Usu¬ 
ally  the  wholesaler  furnishes  bottles  and 
shipping  cases.  edward  van  alstyne. 

ANOTHER  POLLED  DURHAM  STORY 

The  first  plan  to  produce  Polled  Uurhams 
was  to  begin  with  native  mulleys,  the  best 
samples  obtainable,  red  in  color,  and  which 
in  outward  form  nearest  approach  the  Short¬ 
horn.  They  were  bred  to  purebred  registered 
Short-horn  bulls,  the  hornless  females  saved 
only  for  breeders,  and  thus  to  the  fifth  gen¬ 
eration  breeding  constantly  to  purebred 
males,  when  it  was  claimed  the  pure  Durham 
blood  will  have  been  reached.  It  is  necessary 
to  state  that  the  foregoing  refers  exclusively 
to  the  early  work  done  to  establish  an  Amer¬ 
ican  breed  of  hornless  cattle  having  the  color, 
contour  and  general  characteristics  of  the 
Short-horn,  beginning,  as  stated,,  on  the  na¬ 
tive  mulley  cow  as*  a  basis.  But  to  avoid 
confusion  it  must  be  explained  that  there  are 
two  branches  of  Polled  Durhams.  Those  re¬ 
ferred  to  are  known  as  Single  Standard.  The 
other  kind  are  called  Double  Standard,  and 
are  Short-horns  pure  and  simple,  and  parents 
on  both  sides  are  recorded  in  the  American 
Short-horn  Herd  Book.  These  last  originat¬ 
ed  as  sports,  or  reversions.  All  horned 
breeds  of  cattle  sometimes  produce  mulleys 
—a  freak  of  nature.  About  30  years  a.go  a 
Mr.  King,  of  Minnesota,  had  a  registered 
Short-horn  cow  that  produced  twin  heifer 
calves  that  proved  to  be  perfect  mulleys.  He 
called  them  Nellie  and  Mollie  G wynne.  These 
were  bred  to  a  purebred  Short-horn  bull,  and 
one  of  the  heifers  had  a  bull  calf  that  was 
a  mulley.  Thus  the  foundation  was  laid  for 
a  herd,  and  the  hornless  feature  fixed.  Under 
the  rules  of  the  Polled  Durham  Breeders’ 
Association,  they  are  eligible  to  entry  in  the 
Polled  Durham  Herd  Book,  and,  being  pure 
Short-herns,  are  equally  eligible  for  record  in 
the  Short-horn  Herd  Book — hence  the  term 
Double  Standard.  ‘'Polled”  means  hornless, 
and  “Durham”  and  “Short-horn”  mean  the 
same  thing.  Since  the  name  Polled  Durham 
sounds  better  than  hornless  Short-horns,  they 
are  named  the  former,  and  have,  of  course, 
no  other  than  Short-horn  blood  in  them,  and 
are  just  as  good  as  the  horned,  and  we 
claim  no  better  except  the  advantage  of  be¬ 
ing  hornless.  •  J.  s.  denitam. 

Itocheport,  Mo. 

New  Bug  Killers. — When  insects  increase 
so  as  to  do  great  damage  there  is  a  rush 
among  the  inventdrs  for  some  new  spray  or 
device  for  destroying  the  pests.  This  year 
the  Rose  bug  has  been  very  destructive.  This 
insect  is  hard  to  kill,  and  we  arc  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  read  statements  like  the  following, 
takeu  from  a  local  Michigan  paper:  “The 
doctor  has  worked  upon  the  theory  that 
the  Rose  bug  is  a  sap-sucking  pest,  feeding 
from  the  Interior  of  the  leaf  instead  of  the 
exterior,  and  therefore  unaffected  by  the 
usual  methods  of  spraying.  The  only  solu¬ 
tion,  he  thought,  would  be  to  find  some  spray¬ 
ing  mixture  which  the  bugs  would  eat  in 
preference  to  the  foliage.  This  he  has  done, 
imitating  the  taste  of  grapevine  leaves,  and 
experiments  already  conducted  indicate  that 
it  is  entirely  successful.  Considerable  spray¬ 
ing  has  been  done  in  his  own  vineyard  and 
in  others  about  Keeler,  and  in  every  instance 
the  bugs  were  successfully  killed.  Speci¬ 
mens  which  were  seen  to  alight  upon  freshly 
sprayed  vines  a  few  minutes  later  were  found 
to  be  dead.”  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  us 
that  such  a  remedy  will  prove  effective. 


INDRUROID 


ROOFING 


Requires  no  Coatiner  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 


ERIE,  PA. 


Chica: 


ention  R.N. 


Boston. 

-Y. 


The  Reason 
YoaDon’i 
\HaPeToPaint 


ROOFING 


j  It’s  all  in  the  top  surface.  We  could  show  you  better  if  you  had  a 
sample  in  your  hands.  But  the  enlarged  diagram  of  Amatite  shows 
it  pretty  well.  The  mineral  surface  you  see  there  takes  the  place 
of  paint  and  coating.  It  makes  that  extra  expense  unneces¬ 
sary.  It  saves  both  time  and  money. 

^  Lay  Amatite  and  that  is  the  end  of  your  roofing 
I  troubles.  When  you  lay  the  ordinary  kinds,  your 

AMATITE 

PITCH  COMPOSITE 
I  WOOL  FELT 
[PITCH  COMPOSITION! 

WOOL  FELT 


ENLARGED  SECTIONAL  DIAGRAM 

roofing  troubles  begin.  You  have  to  paint  or  coat  them  every  year  or  so. 
Their  expense  soon  amounts  to  as  much  as  the  original  cost  of  such  roofings. 
JJJ  Amatite  costs  less  than  the  other  kinds  to  buy,  and  it  costs  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  maintain.  Amatite  is  the  kind  of  roofing  you  want.  The  kind  that 
I  is  naturally  waterproof.  Amatite  does  not  have  to  hide  under  a  coat  of  paint 
I  in  order  to  give  good  service.  It  is  made  to  take  the  brunt  of  any  kind 
of  weather  under  any  kind  of  conditions. 

(J  Send  for  a  Sample  and  examine  the  mineral  surface  for  yourself.  Y ou 
will  see  at  once  that  it  is  the  only  kind  worth  having.  We  will  send  a 
1  Sample  free  on  request.  Address  nearest  office  of 

I  BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Amatite  Dept.^ 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati.  Cleveland,  Boston, 

Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis.  New  Orleans,  Allegheny. 


WARREN’S 

(WALRUS 

‘roofing 


Tongh  and  tight  as  a  walrus 
hide,  and  just  as  pliable  and 
lasting.  Summer  sun.  winter 
ice,  wen’t  affect  it.  It  can’t  rust  and  won’t 
crack.  Anybody  can  lay  it.  Send  for  sample. 


NO  PAINTING  REQUIRED 


on  Arrow  Brand 
Asphalt  Ready 
Rooting.  Can  be 
easily  laid,  as 
the  work  only 


§111 

m m 


tne  wora  oniy  .  , 

consists  of  nailing  and  cementing  joints.  Send  to 
Department  7  for  Catalog  G,  prices  and  samples 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO. 

HO  Pine  Street  New  York  City 

Beware  of  cheap  imitations  made  from  Tar. 


TRADE 


iMARK 


A  Time-Tested  Roofing 

Rex  Flintkote  Roofing  is 
not  something  that  you  need 
try  at  a  risk.  It  is  made  by  a  firm 
that  has  been  in  business  since  1837. 

It  has  been  tested  for  its  waterproof  and 
fire-resisting  qualities,  for  its  durability  and  for 
its  economy.  We  are  in  constant  receipt  of 
letters  like  the  following: 

“The  Rex  Flintkote  Roofing  that  we  put  on  our  sheds  in 
1902  and  1903  is  in  good  condition  to-day,  and  after  a  new 
coating  of  paint  this  summer, We  think  they  will  be  as  good  as 
new.  We  have  one  roof  of 'another  brand  that  has  always 
leaked  and  given  us  trouble,  and  we  are  going  to  replace  it 
with  Rex  Flintkote. 

Yours  truly,  Haynes  Brothers,  Cadillac,  Mich.” 

Beware  of  imitations.  The  “Look  for  the  Boy” 
trade  mark  is  the  sure  guide.  If  you  do  not  know 
of  a  dealer  who  has  th§  genuine,  write  us  for 
the  name -of  one  near  you  who  does. 


FARM  BUILDINGS. 

N.P.  LAWRENCE,  NEBRASKA 

COVERED  WITH  REX  FLINTKOTE 


Sgfei. 


ROOFING, 


Sample  of  the  roofing  and  booklet  of  roofing  points 
sent  free.  We  make  a  red  paint  for  an  artistic  A 
Rex  Flintkote  roof,  where  looks  count. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO. 

TOlndia  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  Everywhere . 


>  v  :* 


Z 


W 


1 


FIRE  PROOF 

WATER  PROOF 
RUST  PROOF 
ROT  PROOF 

That’s  the  kind  of  a  roof  we 
sell,  and  that’s  the  kind  of  a 
roof  you  want — will  stand  up 
in  any  climate,  and  is  complete 

without  painting.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  good  reasons 
why  Flint  Coated 


m 


is  better  than  tin, 
iron,  slate,  paper, 
tar  or  gravel.  Our  new  ^ 

illustrated  booklet  explains 
all  ot  tnem  and  will  be  the  means  of  saving 
you  money.  In  order  to  show  you  how 
good  Lincoln  Flint  Coated  Roofing  is  we 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  samples  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds.  Write  for  them  today. 

LINCOLN  WATERPROOF  CLOTH  CO. 

702  Church  St.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


IK'  ! 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Colt  Cut  By  Barb  Wire. 

I  have  a  colt  two  years  old  the  past 
Spring.  Last  January  she  was  cut  very 
badly  by  a  barb  wire  fence,  in  her  left 
hock.  The  sore  has  healed  but  there  is  a 
very  hard  swelling  on  each  side  of  the 
hock  about  2 V_>  inches  in  diameter.  1  have 
been  blistering  it  but  without  much  success, 
l’lease  give  me  a  remedy  if  there  is  any. 

Kentucky.  a.  e.  l. 

About  all  that  you  can  do  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  to  mix  a  little  powdered  char¬ 
coal  atid  vaseline  and  use  it  once  a  day, 
and  let  Nature  try  to  assist  you. 

Linseed  Oil  for  Horses. 

Will  an  ounce  of  raw  linseed  oil  three 
times  a  day  he  good  for  a  horse  with  his 
grain?  Will  it  help  to  get  him  ready  for 
Spring  work? 

When  horses  are  fed  on  straw,  Blue 
grass  hay  or  poor  hay  a  little  raw  oil  is 
good,  but  three  ounces  a  day  is  too  much, 
as  it  removes  the  food  before  it  is  prop¬ 
erly  digested.  A  little  oil  once  or  twice 
lubricates  the  interior  of  the  intestines 
and  prevents  straw  colic  many  times.  A 
teaspoonful  of  oil  meal  once  a  day  is 
much  better.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  boiled  oil  should  never  be  given  to 
any  animal.  M.  d.  williams,  d.  v.  s. 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  DAIRY  COWS. 

Nearly  all  the  dairy  cows  are  bred  in 
this  section ;  it  is  safe  to  say  seven-eighths 
of  them.  The  farmers  who  own  Jersey 
dairies  buy  their  bulls  from  Gut  of  the 
State:  they  have  them  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  New  York  and  Canada.  There  are 
a  few  herds  of  Ayrshires,  and  they  get 
their  bulls  from  out  of  the  State.  There 
are  a  few  registered  Durham  bulls,  and 
also  some  registered  Holstein  dairies.  I 
think  the  farmers  have  improved  their 
dairies  in  this  section  25  per  cent  in  the 
last  three  years  by  buying  some  registered 
stock,  I  can  buy  cows  from  four  to  six 
years  old  cheaper  than  I  can  raise  them. 
I  am  short  of  pasture  land,  and  fat  calves 
are  always  in  good 'demand.  Nearly  all 
the  farmers  save  their  best  heifer  calves. 
The  farmers  are  striving  to  get  a  large 
flow  of  milk  and  a  high  test.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  paying  strict  attention 
to  the  dairy,  sorting  out  the  .boarders 
and  letting  them  go.  There  arc  some 
dairies  in  this  town  that  only  pay  $35  per 
head,  while  there  are  others  that  pay  as 
high  as  $60  for  milk  taken  to  the  cream¬ 
eries.  I  think  most  of  the  farmers  are 
keeping  their  best  cows  instead  of  selling 
them  to  go  to  market.  The  dairy  wants 
goed  attention  and  plenty  of  it ;  good 
warm  barns,  plenty  of  good  ventilation. 
Take  good  care  of  your  calves,  be  careful 
about  selecting  a  good  bull,  and  do  not 
overstock  the  pastures,  and  there  is 
money  in  the  dairy  business. 

Vermont.  l.  c.  avf.ry. 

MILK  NOTES  FROM  SOUTHERN 
NEW  YORK. 

Milk-shipping  farmers  are  feeling  quite 
encouraged  this  Fall  by  the  schedule  of 
prices  that  has  recently  been  made  public 
by  the  Bordens.  This  price  is  about 
seven  cents  a  hundred  better,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  for  six  months  beginning  October  1, 
than  that  of  a  year  before.  It  is  the  best 
price  that  has  been  made  for  many  years, 
the  average  being  about  $1.58  per  hun¬ 
dred  in  the  outer  zones,  and  five  cents 
better  in  the  inner.  The  demand  for  cows 
is  correspondingly  sharp,  and  prices  are 
ruling  much  higher.  I  have  little  data  on 
which  to  base  an  estimate,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  cows  are  selling  at  $10 
apiece  more  than  they  sold  for  a  year  ago. 
The  advance  may  in  part  be  due  to  bet¬ 
ter  cows  being  offered  than  formerly,  but 
the  chief  reason  is  the  advance  in  the 
price  of  milk.  The  real  cause  for  the  ad¬ 
vanced  price  is,  of  course,  a  shortage  of 
milk,  and  from  this  end  of  tTie  line  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  the  shortage  is  due  to 
greater  consumption  of  milk  in  the  city. 
1  here  is  certainly  more  Winter  milk  pro¬ 
duced  here  than  formerly,  and  less  is  be¬ 
ing  made  into  butter.  There  seem  to  be 
only  two  or  three  months  in  the  whole 
year  when  milk  is  slow  of  sale.  As  soon 


as  July  is  over,  and  even  before  that,  the 
shortage  becomes  apparent.  May  and 
June  are  the  months  of  greatest  produc¬ 
tion,  and  curiously  enough,  there  is  only 
one  month  before  the  period  of  lowest 
production,  August  and  September. 

As  a  whole  this  has  been  a  remarkable 
season.  During  the  greater  part  of  it 
there,  have  been  frequent  showers,  though 
the  amount  of  rainfall  has  not  been  heavy. 
Almost  all  crops  have  grown  well,  and 
late  Fall  feed  has  a  good  start.  This-  is 
true  not  only  in  southern  and  central  New 
York,  but  in  most  parts  of  New  England 
as  well,  according  to  reports  given  while 
on  a  brief  trip  through  that  region.  There 
are  localities  where  different  conditions 
have  prevailed,  but  that  stated  above  is 
the  usual.  I  cannot  discover  any  short¬ 
age  in  milk  production  unless  there  may 
be  a  little  due  to  lack  of  good  help  to 
care  for  the  cows.  Fresh  feeds  are  good 
and  barns  are  well  stored  with  roughage 
for  the  Winter.  The  prospect  is  that 
grain  feeds  will  be  rather  high,  though 
an  enormous  crop  of  corn  and  a  good 
one  of  wheat  would  seem  to  supply  the 
country  very  well.  h.  h.  lyon. 

T’se  or  Milking  Tube. — The  question  is 
asked  whether  any  one  “ever  knew  a  cow  to 
he  hurt  by  a  milking  tube.”  It  had  better 
been  questioned.  “Did  anyone  ever  know  a 
milking  tube  to  be  used  without  hurting  the 
cow?”  It  can  only  be  used  without  injury 
by  using  the  greatest  care  in  having  it 
aseptic  and  the  teat  aseptic  by  thoroughly 
boiling  the  tube  (before  using)  and  disin¬ 
fecting  the  teat.  w.  H.  judge. 

Pennsylvania. 

Milk  Prospects. — There  is  hardly  as 
much  milk  here  as  a  year  ago.  The  Bordens 
have  lost  some  milk  in  this  section  on  ac¬ 
count  of  tilling  silos.  The  farmers  are  not 
feeding  much  as  yet ;  the  pastures  are  look¬ 
ing  fine.  The  price  of  milk  lias  raised  10 
cents  per  hundred  on  two  months  and  five 
cents  per  hundred  on  four.  The  price  of 
cows  is  very  high  as  compared  with  former 
years,  ranging  anywhere  from  $50  to  $60  per 
head.  The  outlook  for  farmers  is  very  good 
compared  with  former  years.  Feed  is  high 
and  farmers  are  not  feeding  very  much  in 
consequence  of  it.  although  some  farmers 
have  been  feeding  nearly  all  Summer. 

Brisbin,  N.  Y.  M.  c.  M. 

Aii.ixg  Chicks. — Your  reader's  flock  of 
chickens,  page  705,  must  be  suffering  from 
the  roup.  Those  with  swollen  nostrils  and 
eyes  are  undoubtedly  beyond  recovery,  and 
the  sooner  disposed  of  the  better.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  flock  let  me  advise  her  to 
put  carbolic  acid  in  their  drinking  water, 
which,  of  course,  should  be  perfectly  fresn, 
using  five  drops  of  acid  to  two  quarts  of 
water,  or  eight  drops  if  they  seem  much 
stopped  up.  If  the  water  runs  off  from  the 
drinking  vessel  put  a  few  drops  there.  Have 
the  water  in  the  trough  deep  enough  for 
them  to  dip  the  head  under  which  they  will 
often  do.  I  tried  this  remedy  last  Fall  with 
splendid  results.  Mils',  w.  f.  m. 
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It  has  given  satisfaction  (really 
led  all  others)  for  40  years.  It  grinds 
every  kind  of  feed,  course  or  fine, 
singly  or  mixed.  It  is  ball-bearing, 
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Calves  intended  for  the  show  ring 
must  have  special  attention  and  the 
best  of  feed.  To  bring  them  into 
prime  show  condition  their  rations 
must  be  appetizing  and  rich  in  Protein. 


For  Fall  Fairs 

Feed  daily  Swift’s  Soluble  Blood  Flour  (Protein 

87%).  Makes  calves  healthy  and  hearty  with 

smooth,  sleek  coats,  bright  eyes  and  a  generally 

fine  appearance  sure  to  win  in  the  show  ring. 

For  particulars,  prices  and  a  sample,  write 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Animal  Food  Department,  Desk  3 
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ROCHESTER  FARM  SUPPLY  CO. 
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DOG  POWERS 

_  HARDER  MFG.  CO. 
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will  run  hand  rream, 
separators,  churns, 
fan  mills,  washing 
machines,  etc. 
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Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


THE  “DISC”  SYSTEM  OF 

CREAM  SEPARATION 

Judging  outward  appearances  alone,  it  might  be  reasonably  assumed 
that  one  cream  separator  is  as  good  as  another.  However,  as  the  outside  of 
the  machine  does  not  do  the  separating,  we  must  look  deeper  for  the  real 
merits  of  the  separator.  Upon  the  construction  of  the  gearing  depends 
durability  and  operating  ease  which,  of  course,  should  be  carefully  ex¬ 
amined,  but  the  really  important  feature  is  the  construction  of  the  bowl. 
This  is  what  does  the  work  be  it  good  or  bad.  Exhaustive  tests  have 

proven  that  the  best  results  can  only  be  obtained 
when  the  separator  bowl  contains  a  series  of 
conical  shaped,  imperforated  discs,  dividing-  the 
milk  into  strata  or  thin  layers.  Bowls  which  do 
not  contain  discs  of  this  particular  kind  do  fairly 
good  work  with  warm  milk  and  by  running  a  thin 
cream,  but  where  a  heavy  cream  is  desired,  or  cold 
or  thick  milk  is  to  be  separated,  as  frequently 
happens  in  farm  use,  these  separators  lose  a  big 
percentage  of  the  butter  fat  and  consequently  the 
profits.  The  original  “disc”  system  as  to  day  used 
exclusively  in  building  the  DE  LAVAL  cream 
separators,  is  just  as  important  to  the  separator 
as  the  guards  are  to  the  sickle  bar  of  a  mowing 
machine.  The  I)E  LAVAL  “  disc ”  system  assisted 
by  the  “split-wing”  device,  both  of  which  are 
patented  and  used  only  by  the  DE  LAVAL  Com¬ 
pany.  has  in  thousands  of  tests  proven  far  superior 
to  any  other  style  of  bowl  construction.  Other  manufacturers  have  tried 
imitate  the  I)E  LAVAL  bowl  but  have  never  anywhere  near  equalled  its 
efficiency.  That  is  why  over  98  %  of  the  world’s  creameries  to-day  use  nothing 
but  DE  LAVAL  machines.  Creamerymen  know  that  the  DE  LAVAL 
bowl  is  the  only  one  which  will  secure  all  the  milk  profits.  This  fact 
should  mean  much  to  every  dairy  farmer  who  intends  buying  a  separator. 
A  I)E  LAVAL  catalogue  which  explains  separator  bowl  construction  in 
detail  is  sent  free  on  request.  Write  to-day. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8ya  marks,  or  10%  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
hacked  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
v.-e  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

PRIZES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

$5,  $4,  $3. 

We  offer  these  cash  prizes  for  the  best  Thanksgiving 
photographs.  They  must  be  original,  picture  scenes  of 
country  life,  and  represent  the  spirit  of  Thanksgiving. 
The  size  does  not  matter.  The  pictures  must  be  in  our 
hands  by  November  1.  We  will  pay  for  all  pictures 
used,  and  photos  not  used  will  be  returned  if  desired, 
postage  fully  prepaid. 

* 

Yes,  we  favor  State  laws  definitely  forbidding  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  Senators  to  act  as  paid  lawyers  or  agents 
for  corporate  interests !  How  then  would  these  gentle¬ 
men  gain  wealth?  Resign  the  office!  Some  of  our 
public  servants  would  be  far  more  useful  if  they  could 
actually  know  what  it  is  to  walk  arm  in  arm  with  hon¬ 
orable  poverty. 

* 

Never  before  have  we  had  so  many  questions  about 
the  soil  and  odd  things  connected  with  it,  or  about  the 
use  of  fertilizers.  This  is  especially  true  of  western 
readers,  and  we  shall  give  extra  attention  to  these 
topics  through  the  season.  1  he  ablest  men  in  the 
country  will  help,  and  practical  farmers  will  be  used  to 

check  off  the  scientific  men. 

* 

Our  old  friend  Mapes  the  hen  man  is  getting  into  his 
old-time  stride.  Next  week  he  gives  a  very  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  his  reasons  for  making  the  new  “hen  barn” 
tight.  This  experiment  of  keeping  500  liens1  in  one 
building  will  be  watched  and  studied  by  thousands  of 
poultrymen,  and  we  shall  see  how  quickly  they  come  in 
whenever  they  think  Mapes  goes  wrong.  We  expect 
this  to  be  the  most  interesting  hen  experiment  that  has 
been  reported  in  years. 

* 

We  call  that  a  very  sensible  article  on  beef  cattle 
printed  on  the  first  page.  This  is  one  way  to  get  around 
the  hired  help  question  where  milkers  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained.  It  certainly  looks  as  if  good  beef  would  bring 
higher  prices  within  a  few  years,  and  we  believe  .the 
local  demand  will  be  better.  Many  of  us  feel  more 
and  more  the  need  of  stable  manure  in  our  farming, 
and  good  beef  cattle  will  provide  it.  We  believe  that 
a  modification  of  the  soiling  system  such  as  we  have 
described  as  followed  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  can  be  successfully  used  with  beef  cattle. 

* 

Recent  statistics  based  upon  the  returns  from  various 
traveling  libraries  excited  some  comment  from  urban 
critics,  who  did  not  seem  to  realize  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  farmer  reads  just  what  everyone  else  does.  It  was 
evidently  expected  that  books  of  agricultural  science 
or  technical  education  would  be  chiefly  called  for, 
whereas  the  rural  readers  showed  greater  interest  in 
fiction,  travel  and  what  we  usually  term  “light  liter¬ 
ature.”  It  should  be  considered  by  such  critics,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  farmer  of  reading  habits  looks  first  to 
agricultural  journals  for  his  technical  information,  and 
from  them  to  a  class  of  books  that  he  is  more  likely 
to  own  than  to  borrow.  A  book  that  is  to  stay  by  us — 
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to  become  a  permanent  part  of  our  mental  equipment — 
should  be  bought,  not  borrowed.  Where  expenditures 
for  reading  matter  must  be  kept  within  certain  limits 
it  is  likely  to  be  spent  on  reference  books,  and  thus  we 
find  farmers  who  buy  manuals  by  specialists  borrowing 
“the  six  best  sellers”  from  the  traveling  library.  Our 
own  observation  shows  a  decided  increase  in  book  buy¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  farmers,  and  we  are  often  interested 
to  notice  the  thought  and  judgment  displayed  in  their 
selection.  The  standards  of  culture  in  the  farm  home 
arc  certainly  much  higher  than  a  decade  ago,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  reading  habit  has  much  to  do  with  this 
advancement.  We  cannot  form  this  habit  too  early,  nor 

can  we  be  too  careful  in  directing  it. 

* 

The  articles  on  Alfalfa  culture  were  useful.  They 
started  new  men  into  experiments  and  encouraged  others 
to  go  on  and  try  again.  We  do  not  agree  with  the  cau¬ 
tious  writers  who  are  so  afraid  of  urging  farmers  to 
experiment  because  they  may  go  too  far.  Readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  seem  to  be  sensible  enough  to  creep  and 
walk  before  they  try  to  run.  T  he  best  thing  about  it 
is  that  farmers  begin  to  realize  what  Alfalfa  would 
mean  to  them.  If  some  one  offered  to  distribute  sev¬ 
eral  million  tons  of  wheat  bran  among  New  York 
farmers  free  except  for  the  freight  charges,  the  benefit 
would  be  seen  at  once.  A  few  acres  of  Alfalfa  on 
every  farm  where  stock  is  kept  would  mean  much  the 
same  thing.  Yet  it  doesn’t  seem  like  a  large  proposi¬ 
tion  to  the  average  farmer.  By  all  means,  keep  at 
Alfalfa ! 

* 

We  seldom  appeal  to  readers  for  information  in  vain. 
Some  one  usually  comes  forward  with  the  missing  link 
of  knowledge  taken  out  of  experience.  For  example, 
no  one  seemed  to  know  of  any  farm  implement  using 
gasoline  as  motive  power.  On  page  774  we  are  told 
•of  a  Canadian  machine  which  if  need  be  moves  about 
the  field  thrashing  and  bagging  the  grain  and  dropping 
the  straw.  Now  here  is  a  call  for  a  power  post-hole 
digger : 

Can  you  advise  me  if  there  has  been  or  is  any  sort  of  a 
machine  for  digging  post  holes  by  power?  It  seems  some 
sort  of  a  small  well  drill  would  answer  the  purpose.  I  have 
a  contract  to  build  18  miles  of  fence.  c.  E.  b. 

Vermont. 

Does  anyone  know  of  such  a  thing?  It  will  of  course 
depend  much  upon  where  the  holes  are  dug.  On  the 
stoneless  prairie  large  augers  are  used,  and  it  seems  as 
if  power  might  be  applied  to  them.  If  they  are  to  be 
drilled  we  think  it  doubtful  if  a  machine  would  drive 
as  fast  as  a  man  could  dig.  The  largest  sized  steam 
drills  used  for  boring  in  rocks  might  answer.  Who 
knows  ? 

* 

Efforts  have  been  made  before  now  to  obtain  patents 
on  new  creations  in  horticulture,  but  it  has  been  held 
that  such  things  are  not  covered  by  our  patent  laws. 
This  is  regarded  by  many  as  unfortunate  and  unjust, 
because  the  originator  of  a  new  fruit  or  a  new  flower 
is  just  as  worthy  of  protection  as  the  inventor  of  a 
new  broom  or  a  new  hoe.  On  September  18  a  patent 
was  issued  which  seems  to  indicate  a  possibility  of  pro¬ 
tecting  some  horticultural  novelties.  The  patent  was 
granted  to  Victorio  Perini,  a  Brazilian,  for  “a  new  and 
useful  textile  and  paper  base.”  Perini  claims  that  great 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  providing  suitable  material 
for  twines  and  ropes  and  paper  in  the  tropics.  Flax 
and  hemp  cannot  be  grown  successfully  and  the  cost  of 
securing  wood  for  paper  pulp  is  too  great.  Peripi,  who 
claims  to  be  a  chemist  and  botanist,  says  that  several 
years  ago  he  found  in  a  Brazilian  forest  an  isolated 
weed,  short  and  covered  with  thorns,  but  which  he 
thought  might  be  developed  into  a  useful  plant.  He  ob¬ 
tained  seeds,  and  by  careful  selection  developed  a  larger 
plant  without  thorns  and  with  good  fiber.  The  plant 
appears  to  belong  to  the  Malvaceae  or  Mallow  family, 
and  has  been  named  Canhamo  Braziliensis  Perini.  An 
excellent  quality  of  fiber  is  made  from  its  bark,  and  the 
wood  yields  wood  pulp.  A  patent  was  obtained  in 
Brazil  and  another  has  been  granted  in  this  country  on 
the  following  claims : 

1.  As  an  article  of  manufacture,  commercial  fiber  obtained 
from  the  developed  plant  Canhamo  Braziliensis  Perini. 

2.  As  an  article  of  manufacture,  commercial  fiber  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  the  developed  plant  Canhamo  Braziliensis 
Terini. 

3.  As  an  article  of  manufacture,  reunited  fibers  from  the 
developed  plant  Canhamo  Braziliensis  Perini. 

4.  Paper-pulp  from  the  core  of  the  developed  Canhamo 
Braziliensis  Perini. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  patent  is  granted  not  for  the 
development  or  “creation”  of  the  new  plant,  but  on  what 
can  be  made  from  it.  This  covers  all  that  one  would 
naturally  raise  the  plant  for.  Still  we  do  not  see  how 
anyone  could  be  prevented  from  growing  plants  or  seeds 
for  sale.  If  a  man  were  to  produce  a  new  fruit  which, 
by  reason  of  some  peculiar  color  or  quality  gave  dried 
or  preserved  fruit  different  from  others,  he  might  obtain 
a  patent  on  the  manufacture,  but  apparently  not  on  the 
living  plants !  It  seems  to  us  that  in  granting  this  pat¬ 
ent  the  Government  has  not  changed  its  ruling.  Still, 


it  may  open  the  door  for  something  that  will  give  an 
originator  fair  protection.  What  the  introducer  wants 
is  the  right  to  propagate  and  sell  the  same  as  would 
be  granted  the  inventor  of  a  new  machine.  The  refusal 
to  grant  such  right  is  based  on  the  argument  that  living 
plants  being  propagated  by  natural  processes  are  not  in 
the  same  class  as  inert  things  shaped  only  by  the  hand 
of  man.  In  the  case  of  strawberry  plants  or  others 
which  are  propagated  without  grafting  or  budding  that 
argument  might  hold.  It  will  be  asked,  however,  why 
the  process  of  budding  a  tree  in  the  nursery  is  not  as 
much  “hand  of  man”  work  as  making  a  basket  or  coil¬ 
ing  a  spring. 

* 

It  is  well  that  there  are  so  many  intelligent  and  well- 
read  farmers  in  the  Thirty-fourth  District.  The  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Mr.  Wadsworth  starts  from  such  men,  and  is 
spread  by  them.  It  does  not  grow  through  prejudice 
or  hatred,  but  by  sound  reasoning  and  the  application 
of  common  sense.  Why  should  we  keep  on  sending  this 
man  to  Congress  when  he  has  acted  against  our  inter¬ 
ests  and  is  not  necessary  to  our  party?  That  is  a  fair 
question  and  we  agree  with  the  following  statement : 

The  intelligent  farmer  of  the  district  should  not  he  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  own  vote  for  Porter.  The  principle  at  stake 
is  of  such  vast  importance  to  our  agricultural  and  other 
interests  that  we  should  try  to  prevail  on  every  intelligent 
farmer  to  bring  all  his  influence  to  hear  on  his  neighbors 
and  acquaintances  and  make  them  fully  understand  the  situ¬ 
ation.  A  little  missionary  work  on  his  part  will  make 
Wadsworth’s  defeat  doubly  sure. 

The  great  beauty  of  such  a  contest  as  this  is  that  it 
is  unbossed.  Everyone  must  take  a  hand  and  help 
spread  the  news.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  your  own 
vote.  Talk  to  your  neighbors.  Get  out  your  buggy 
and  drive  through  the  country  until  you  have  visited 
everyone  you  know  within  riding  distance.  Get  the 
arguments  clearly  in  mind  and  go  out  like  a  missionary. 
This  is  the  chance  to  do  such  work  for  agriculture 
which  comes  to  most  people  once  in  a  lifetime.  People 
who  live  outside  the  district  ask  us  what  they  can  do 
to  help.  Vote  with  the  postage  stamp!  It  has  been 
claimed  that  this  contest  is  a  National  one,  and  that 
farmers  throughout  the  country  are  interested  in  beating 
Mr.  Wadsworth.  Prove  it!  If  you  have  any  friend  or 
relative  in  Niagara,  Orleans,  Genesee,  Livingston  or 
Wyoming  counties  write  them  at  once.  Stick  a  postage 
stamp  on  them  and  ask  them  to  vote  right.  If  you  have 
no  acquaintance  there  write  to  Hon.  Peter  A.  Porter, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  tell  him  how  you  stand  and 
why.  The  object  is  to  show  that  this  is  a  National  issue. 
Use  your  tongue  to  talk  or  lick  a  stamp ! 

BREVITIES . 

Don’t  overdo  the  milking  tube  act. 

English  farmers  are  compelled  by  law  to  dip  their  sheep. 
The  man  who  says  he  is  “tickled  to  death”  is  usually 
very  much  alive. 

A  hot  solution  of  iye  will  kill  peach  borers.  Not  “hot 
air,”  though  ihey  are  often  the  same! 

Barley  of  all  grains  appears  to  be  the  best  for  infants’ food 
or  for  invalids.  Barley  water  has  no  irritating  properties. 

How  many  times  have  you  put  your  name  on  a  petition 
which  you  hardly  read,  did  not  understand,  ov  could  not 
endorse  ? 

There  are  08,000,000  acres  of  swamp  lands  in  (he  coun¬ 
try.  Take  t lie  water  out  of  a  few  acres  of  your  own  swamp 
and  see  what  drainage  means. 

Doubt  It!  What?  The  statement  that  white  grubs,  wire- 
worms  or  other  underground  insects  can  be  destroyed  by 
using  salt  or  ashes  without  destroying  the  crops,  too. 

The  Massachusetts  Asparagus  Growers’  Association  are 
working  to  find  or  produce  rust-resisting  varieties.  They 
already  find  that  some  plants  are  naturally  more  resistant 
than  others. 

Red  clover  can  stand  wet  feet  better  than  Alfalfa.  AVliile 
clover  will  make  a  fair  growth  where  the  water  level  is 
barely  three  feet  below  the  surface  Alfalfa  should  have 
five  feet  at  least  before  striking  water. 

Everyone  speaks  well  of  the  hen  except  those  who  fail 
to  get  her  to  make  their  big  stories  good.  Mr.  Bryan  says 
that  in  his  travels  around  the  world  the  hen  provided 
the  bond  which  he]d  travelers  together.  The  egg  was  the 
only  food  that  one  could  be  sure  of. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  army  horses  are  fed  14  pounds  of 
oats  and  15  pounds  of  hay  for  each  1,000  pounds  of  live 
weight.  For  the  same  weight  of  mules  nine  pounds  of  oats 
are  fed.  That  is  about  what  mule  breeders  claim  in  saying 
that  their  animals  are  more  economical  feeders. 

An  epidemic  of  diphtheria  in  an  English  village  was  re¬ 
cently  traced  to  ailing  hens,  the  disease  being  transmitted 
by  playground  dust  and  by  a  cat  that  had  slept  in  an  in¬ 
fected  nest.  Until  we  know  more  about  the  various  diseases 
classed  generally  as  roup  it  is  well  to  bear  such  possibili¬ 
ties  in  mind. 

Anyone  with  a  genuine  love  for  the  strenuous  life  might 
seek  a  position  as  station  agent  on  the  Uganda  railway,  in 
Central  Africa.  Lions  are  abundant,  and  one  of  these  agents 
recently  telegraphed  to  division  headquarters :  “Please  send 
further  police  protection.  Men  very  brave,  but  less  so  when 
roaring  begins.” 

The  New  South  Wales  Farmer  and  Settler  tells  of  a  New 
Zealand  farmer  who  holds  the  record  as  a  milker.  For  a 
considerable  time  be  and  his  wife  milked  72  cows  night  and 
morning,  without  keeping  any  hired  help,  their  family  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  small  child.  We  are  told  that  the  farmer 
and  his  wife  are  healthy  and  robust — which  they  need  be — 
and  fine  specimens  of  humanity. 
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CAN  I.  1 V.  WADSWORTH  BE  DEFEATED? 

We  believe  so,  but  we  recognize  the  size  of  the  job. 
I  he  Tribune  Almanac  gives  the  vote  of  the  Thirty- 
fourth  District  two  years  ago  as  follows: 

James  W.  Wadsworth,  Republican .  32,364 


James  E.  Crisfield,  Democrat .  19,328 

Charles  J.  Scholpp,  Prohibitionist .  1,771 


To  wipe  out  that  big  majority  of  13,000  is  possible,  but 
it  will  require  hard  and  constant  work.  Two  years  ago 
President  Roosevelt  was  on  the  ticket.  The  tremendous 
force  of  his  personality  will  be  lacking  this  year.  Mr. 
Wadsworth  does  not  inspire  any  enthusiasm.  No  one 
contends  that  he  is  a  great  man,  or  that  he  has  stamped 
his  name  on  any  great  act  of  legislation.  The  meat 
inspection  bill  may  be  excepted,  but  there  he  put  the 
wrong  kind  of  a  label  on  the  can.  The  popular  esti¬ 
mate  of  Mr.  Wadsworth  is  well  stated  by  a  farmer  in 
Niagara  County.  “There  is  nothing  great  about  him 
except  his  name  and  his  farm !”  He  is  on  the  defensive. 
No  man  creates  enthusiasm  while  on  the  run.  Many  or 
most  of  his  defenders  draw  some  sort  of  a  salary  from 
the  public.  The  spirit  and  moral  force  of  the  campaign 
seem  to  be  all  against  Mr.  Wadsworth.  These  things 
are  of  great  importance  when  we  consider  the  real 
issues  at  stake.  Last  year  Mr.  Wadsworth  could  “hitch 
his  wagon  to  a  star.”  This  year  there  isn’t  any  star,  the 
team  has  balked  and  strong  men  are  holding  back  the 
wheels. 

The  importation  of  Speaker  Cannon  to  help  Wads¬ 
worth  looks  like  a  big  political  blunder.  It  shows  that 
the  Congressman  is  badly  frightened.  Mr.  Cannon  has 
said  that  he  will  speak  only  in  doubtful  districts.  His 
mission  is  to  strengthen  the  weak  of  knee.  Yet  here 
lie  comes  with  two  speeches  in  Wadsworth’s  district — 
the  only  speeches  in  the  States  besides  one  in  this  city. 
Everyone  knows  what  this  means.  Here  is  a  man  with 
13,000  majority  at  his  back  holding  out  both  hands  for 
help.  He  thus  admits  that  the  district  is  doubtful — 
that  his  great  majority  has  melted  away!  It  is  open 
confession  of  weakness,  but  Mr.  Cannon  will  not  be 
able  to  save  the  situation,  because  he  cannot  give  any 
political  reason  why  a  man  should  vote  for  Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth.  He  knows,  as  does  everybody  else,  that  the 
Republican  party  will  suffer  no  loss  whatever  in  Wads¬ 
worth’s  defeat.  He  will  simply  give  place  to  a  younger 
and  more  energetic  man,  who  will  uphold  the  President 
in  all  worthy  things  and  do  far  more  for  the  district  . 
than  Wadsworth  has  done. 

If  the  arguments  against  Mr.  Wadsworth  were  polit¬ 
ical  they  would  weaken  steadily  until  election  day.  As 
it  is  they  grow  stronger  the  more  they  are  examined, 
and  the  contest  is  steadily  rising  to  higher  ground.  The 
most  hopeful  thing  about  the  canvass  is  the.  character 
of  the  people  who  live  in  this  district.  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  five  counties  in  the  State  where,  on  the 
whole,  farmers  are  more  intelligent,  better  read,  more 
progressive  or  more  keenly  alive  to  the  needs  of  their 
business.  Agricultural  papers  have  a  great  circulation 
all  through  this  district.  Such  papers  as  the  Country 
Gentleman,  American  Agriculturist,  Ohio  Farmer,  Prac¬ 
tical  Farmer,  Hoard’s  Dairyman  and  Creamery  Review 
are  all  fighting  Wadsworth.  The  Grange  is  strong,  and 
farmers’  clubs  abound.  A  network  of  telephone  wires 
is  spread  all  over  the  district.  Men  no  longer  think 
and  act  as  individuals,  but  know  what  it  is  to  work 
together.  Thousands  of  these  farmers  are  aching  for 
a  chance  to  give  political  expression  to  their  feelings 
as  fanners!  Now  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  they 
have  the  chance.  They  will  use  it,  and  carry  the  word 
to  others.  We  know  what  happens  when  such  farmers 
as  these  really  wake  up  and  take  hold  of  a  public  ques¬ 
tion.  That  is  why  we  expect  to  see  that  13,000  ma¬ 
jority  melt  away  and  form  ice  around  Mr.  Wadsworth’s 
chances.  The  size  of  this  former  majority  should  not 
frighten  anyone.  All  the  more  glory  to  those  who 
shovel  it  away.  _ 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.— Four  men  were  killed  and  eight  others  were 
injured,  two  perhaps  fatally,  in  an  accident  at  the  works 
<>f  the  Maryland  Steel  Company,  at  Sparrows  Point,  Md.. 
October  3.  The  victims  were  overwhelmed  by  a  rush  of 
flaming  gas  and  coke  from  a  hole  in  one  of  the  blast  fur¬ 
naces  caused  by  the  forcing  from  its  socket  of  a  casting 
which  held  the  compressed  air.  pipe.  .  .  .  Three  men 
were  killed  and  one  was  fatally  injured  as  the  result  of  an 
explosion  of  gas  at  blast  furnace  E  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company’s  steel  works  at  Pueblo,  Col.,  October  3. 
A  fifth  man  was  caught  in  the  falling  debris  and  crushed. 

.  .  .  The  factory  of  the  National  Starch  Company  at 
Clen  Cove,  L.  I.,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  lire, 
believed  to  be  Incendiary,  October  4;  loss  .$200,000.  .  .  . 
Five  persons  were  killed  and  over  30  injured  in  a  rear-end 
collision  on  the  Bostou  and  Maine  Railroad  near  Troy,  N.  Y., 
October  4.  A  passenger  train,  an  hour  late,  received  orders 
to  stop  on  a  switch  while  another  train  passed.  A  trainman 
was  sent  back  to  flag  a  special  train  carrying  a  squadron 
of  the  Fifteenth  Cavalry  en  route  from  Fort  Ethan  Allen, 
Vt.,  for  duty  in  Cuba.  The  special  was  right  on  the  heels 
of  the  passenger  train  and  before  the  trainman  could  go 
back  far  enough  to  give  the  flag  signal  the  special  crashed 
into  the  rear  coach.  ...  A  tornado  passing  through  live 
miles  of  the  residence  and  factory  section  of  New  Orleans, 
October  5,  injured  at  least  a  score  of  persons  and  did  fully 
$250,000  damage.  The  damage  in  Baton  Rouge  parish  is 
estimated  at  $160, 000.  Two  persons  were  killed  and  two 
fatally  and  others  slightly  injured.  At  Ponehatoula  the 
damage  is  estimated  at  $10,000.  Two  persons  were  killed 
there  and  12  injured.  .  .  .  An  explosion  in  a  coal  mine 
at  Pocahontas,  Va.,  October  4,  entoipbed  60  miners:  19 
bodies  were  recovered  October  5.  .  .  .  Eight  men  were 
killed  and  nearly  two-score  of  persons  were  injured  October 
5  by  the  explosion  of  illuminating  gas  in  the  Market  street 
subway  at  Sixth  street.  Philadelphia.  High  buildings  were 
shaken  by  the  force  of  the  explosion,  and  for  a  block  on 
either  side  of  the  point  of  the  disaster  nearly  every  window 
was  shattered.  The  street  caved  in,  halting  traffic,  and  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  suspension  of  business.  Fire  followed  the  ex¬ 
plosion,  but  it  did  no  damage  to  neighboring  buildings.  The 


loss  it  is  believed  will  exceed  $300,000.  .  .  .  Fifteen  men 
are  supposed  to  have  lost  their  lives  in  an  explosion  Octo¬ 
ber  5  in  the  Dutchman  coal  mine  at  Blossburg,  a  small 
camp  five  miles  from  Raton,  New  Mexico.  .  .  .  Twenty- 
five  families  were  rendered  homeless  and  property  valued 
at  $100,000  was  destroyed  October  6  by  a  fire  which  started 
on  a  dock  in  Rensselaer,  N.  Y.  The  fire  ate  its  way  through 
a  hay  shed,  where  it  started,  consumed  an  icehouse  and  then 
reaching  Broadway,  spread  both  north  and  south,  licking 
up  everything  in  its  way.  The  Rensselaer  firemen  called 
for  help  from  Albany  and  Troy  and  both  responded.  .  .  . 
Chauncey  Brooks  McCormick,  of  Chicago,  a  Yale  senior, 
was  attacked  by  a  buck  in  Marvelwood  Park,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  adjoining  the  home  of  Ik  Marvel,  the  writer,  October 
7,  and  was  badly  torn  before  help  arrived.  .  .  .  The 

Transatlantic  Fire  Insurance  Company  has  lost  in  the  first 
decision  to  be  rendered  in  the  Superior  Court  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  regarding  the  liability  of  companies  which  have  re¬ 
fused  a  dollar  for  dollar  settlement  of  losses  due  to  the  dis¬ 
aster  that  befell  San  Francisco  last  Spring.  The  Transat¬ 
lantic  had  no  earthquake  clause.  The  plaintiff  in  the  test 
case  is  Assistant  City  Attorney  A.  S.  Newburgh,  who  re¬ 
ceived  $850.  .  .  .  Warrants  were  sworn  out  October  8  by 
Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  for  the 
arrest  of  the  Philadelphia  managers  of  Armour  &  Co.,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  so-called  “beef  trust,”  charging  the 
firm  with  the  illegal  use  of  boric  acid  in  hams.  Samples 
purchased  at  the  branch  houses  of  Armour  &  Co.  were  anal¬ 
yzed  by  Prof.  Hawaii,  chemist  of  the  department,  and 
showed,  it  is  alleged,  that  the  hams  have  been  “doctored” 
with  boric  acid  in  quantities  ranging  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent.  It  is  said  that  subpoenas  will  be 
issued  for  the  heads  of  the  firm  of  Armour  &  Co.  in  Chi- 
cago,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  “doctor- 
ing  of  the  meat  is  performed  in  Chicago  or  Philadelphia. 
•  •  •  IJy  the  explosion  of  500  kegs  of  powder  in  the  dry- 
house  of  the  powder  mills  of  the  H.  A.  Weldy  Powder  Com- 
pany,  a  mile  north  of  Tamaqua,  Pa.,  October  9,  four  men 
were  instantly  killed  and  two  probably  fatally  injured. 
’  i  ’  ,,  ee  vessels  were  wrecked,  three  were  driven 

ashore,  three  men  and  possibly  fourteen  more  were  drowned 
in  the  gate  which  swept  over  the  Great  Lakes  October  8. 
Lake  Superior  felt  the  full  force  of  the  storm,  the  high  wind 
being  accompanied  by  snow.  Vessels  all  along  the  lakes 
were  forced  to  seek  shelter. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 


I  he  apple  crop  is  only  one-lialf  what  it  was  three  weeks 
ago;  so  much  wet  weather  they  have  fallen.  What  are  left 
on  the  trees  are  fine.  No  buyers  as  yet ;  the  apples  are 
mostly  Ben  Davis.  k  d.  T. 

Purdy,  Mo. 

Fail  seeding  was  well  along  by  October  1;  corn  good. 
Har]V  ^  Potatoes  are  fair  crop  on  hills  immediately  west 
i  ‘i,  G •  tubers  unusually  large.  Timothy  liay  scarce, 
plenty  of  cow  feed.  Melons,  cucumbers  and  even  pumpkins 
took  the  blight  or  rather  the  blight  took  them.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  did  not  drop  below  65  degrees  from  the  first  of 
June  until  the  middle  of  September.  t 

Southern  Ohio.  '  * 

Just  a  tinge  of  frost  barely  to  touch  the  tops  of  pumpkin 
sQnash  leaves  up  to  October  3  is  a  repetition  of  our 
I90o  September,  and  farmers  here  have  great  reason  to  re¬ 
joice  over  their  line  corn  crop  that  has  fully  matured; 
visitors  from  Iowa  and  Illinois  express  great  surprise  at 
the  size  and  fine  quality  of  our  corn  and  all  other  farm 
crops  September  was  unusually  wet,  and  did  much  dam¬ 
age  to  shock  and  poorly  stacked  grain,  and  also  delayed 
tin  ashing  nearly  a  month,  but  the  past  10  days  have  changed 
to  most  favorable  conditions  for  all  farm  work.  Thrashing 
is  now  in  lull  blast,  and  many  report  heavy  vields  of  all 
kin  ..  grain  and  vegetables.  The  displays  of  the  latter 
at  all  fairs  are  very  encouraging  to  growers  and  all  visitors. 
tiKi  latter  being  very  numerous ;  our  apple  crop,  wherever 
grown  upon  our  older  farms,  would  be  an  eye-opener  to  manv 
®:  New  \ork  grower,  the  varieties  of  course  being 

different  and  of  the  hardier  kinds,  but  they  have  seemed 
to  grow  and  mature  as  smooth  as  marbles  and  of  large 
size  Corn  cutting  is  in  order,  but  late  to  save  the  fodder 
at  its  best,  and  little  is  yet  being  fed.  as  pastures  are  as 
green  and  fresh  as  at  any  time  this  season.  Potatoes  suf¬ 
fered  somewhat  by  rot.  and  while  the  acreage  is  heavy  our 
farmers  are  putting  off  the  digging  at  a  most  opportune 
time  to  secure  the  crop  in  good  weather,  the  rush  of  other 
work  being  (he  excuse  for  the  neglect.  Wheat  is  worth 
55  to  65  cents,  corn  30,  oats  25,  barley  25  to  30.  hav  $5  to 
$7  a  ton,  potatoes  40  cents  a  bushel,  butter  20,  eggs  IS, 
hogs  $5.80,’  feeding  steers  $3.50  to  $4.  People  here  seem 
to  think  that  the  corn  crop  will  move  at  23  to  °5  cents 
and  because  it  is  plenty  there  is  a  great  demand  for  feeding 
stock,  both  hogs  and  cattle.  Great  immigration  into  both 
Dakotas  this  Fall;  land  sells  easily  at  steadily  advancin'* 
values;  these  two  frostless  Septembers  in  succession  have 
been  a  great  stimulant  to  eastern  farmers  in  search  of  good 
corn  land.  f .  a.  scott. 

Minnehaha  Co.,  S.  D. 


ALFALFA  AND  SHREDDED  STALKS  IN 
MARKET. 

There  is  very  little  sh,redded  cornstalk  sold  on  the  market 
here,  so  little  that  we  do  not  known  anything  about  the  prod¬ 
uct  or  its  value.  Alfalfa  is  sold  very  largely  on  the  St 
Louis  market.  Callahan  &  sons. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Alfalfa  has  never  appeared  in  mercantile  quantities  here 
it  is  aimost  a  curiosity.  We  have  a  splendid  demand  for 
clover  and  clover  mixed,  and  this  will  he  much  greater  later 
in  the  season.  Timothy  is  very  scarce,  selling  to-day  at 
$16.25  for  No.  1.  h.  g.  mougan  &  co. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

There  is  very  little  Alfalfa  grown  in  our  territory,  not 
enough  for  shipping  purposes,  and  we  do  not  think  am- 
shredded  cornstalks  are  shipped  from  this  section,  or  at  least 
we  never  heard  of  its  being  done.  febrin  bkos.  co. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

I  have  had  some  inquiry  for  Alfalfa  hav,  hut  have  never 
been  able  to  sell  any  in  this  market.  A  few  years  ago, 
however,  I  sold  some  shredded  corn  fodder.  My  experience 
with  that  is  it  got  out  of  condition  and  was  heating  when 
it  arrived  in  this  city.  It  seems  (lie  stalks  did  not  get  dry 
enough  to  allow  this  to  be  baled  tightly,  and  got  musty. 
Regarding  the  hay  in  Erie  and  adjoining  counties,  it  is  being 
sold  at  $10  to  $13  loose  in  the  mow,  which  would  bring 
from  $11  to  $14  on  track,  and  70  per  cent  of  the  hay  has 
been  sold.  s.  m.  ratcliffe. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

We  have  had  no  demand  either  for  Alfalfa  hav  or  shred¬ 
ded  cornstalks  in  our  trade.  The  Alfalfa  proposition  is  be¬ 
ing  worked  quite  strenuously,  and  it  has  been  offered  'to  us 
principally  in  ground  form,  and  also  in  conjunction  with 
ground  grain,  in  what  purports  to  be  a  complete  ration  for 
horses  and  cattle.  We  consider  its  use  to  be  of  very  prob¬ 
lematical  value  in  this  section,  at  the  price  that  it  would 
have  to  be  retailed  for.  approximately  $30  per  ton.  We  are 
of  the  oninion  that  consumers  will  not  use  it  at  this  price, 
in  competition  with  other  feeds  which  can  be  bought  cheaper. 
A  great  deal  is  claimed  as  to  the  value  of  the  hav,  and  it 
may  be  demonstrated  that  its  value  is  as  stated.  As  far  as 
the  shredded  cornstalks  is  concerned,  we  have  no  knowledge 
of  it  whatever.  the  l.  c.  Daniels  grain  co. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Alfalfa  is  being  raised  in  large  quantities  in  territories 
tributary  to  our  market,  and  is  a  very  valuable  feed  for  all 
kinds  of  stock  when  it  is  fed  with  care  and  intelligence.  It 
is  superior  to  any  other  kind  of  tame  grasses,  and  does  not 
require  the  same  bulk  or  weight  that  Timothy  hay  does  for 
horses,  no  matter  how  hard  they  may  be'  working.  We  know 
of  people  who  feed  it,  and  they  are  not  using  more  than 
half  the  quantity  of  Alfalfa  that  they  did  of  Timothy,  and 
half  the  amount  of  corp  is  being  fed  to  horses  doing  all 
classes  of  barn  work,  apd  the  horses  thrive  and  gain  in 
flesh.  They  ba<J  to  cut  down  in  order  to  keep  them  from 
getting  too  fleshy.  They  should  begin  to  feed  It  In  small 
quantities,  and  never  reach  anything  like  the  hulk  of  other 
grasses,  because  that  is  a  mistake.  Many  times  they  let  it 


get  too  ripe,  and  then  it  is  too  much  like  pipestems,  but  that 
is  easily  avoided  by  cutting  it  at  the  proper  time.  The  call 
for  the  commercial  purpose  is  as  yet  light,  but  increasing, 
and  will  continue  to.  It  can  be  bought  in  nearly  all  of  the 
hay-producing  States.  As  yet  it  has  been  mostly  used  for 
horses,  although  some  of  our  dairymen  claim  now  that  it  is 
superior  to  the  Red  clover.  Shredded  fodder  has  never  been 
in  favor  in  the  large  markets.  We  question  whether  it  ever 
will  or  not  unless  they  adopt  some  other  plan  than  baling. 
We  handled  quite  a  number  of  cars  a  few.  years  ago  and 
made  a  special  effort  to  introduce  it,  but  it  did  not  meet 
with  favor,  although  we  distributed  it  pretty  well,  but  not 
being  fed  up  rapidly  we  found  that  the  center  of  the  bale 
collected  moisture  and  the  pith  in  the  cornstalk  would 
gather  dampness  in  tho  center  of  the  bales.  We  think  it  is 
a  good  feeder,  but  should  be  fed  on  the  farm  where  it  could 
he  put  into  a  loft.  We  often  have  inquiries  to  know  what 
we  could  do  with  cornstalks,  but  we  tell  them  to  feed  it  on 
the  farm,  and  not  ship  it  as  we  cannot  do  them  any  good. 
According  to  our  postals,  we  would  say  that  the  hay  crop 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michigan  would  indicate  about 
60  to  75  per  cent  of  a  crop.  Some  of  our  customers  tell  us 
they  will  have  more  shipping  hay  this  year  than  last.  Three- 
fourths  of  a  crop  we  do  not  believe  would  miss  It  far  on  the 
four  States.  We  dislike  to  see  such  general  holding  back, 
and  several  times  we  have  seen  hay  sell  lower  the  last  half 
of  the  year  than  the  first.  Isn’t  it  possible  that  we  might 
have  that  experience  again?  The  East  and  West  have  plenty 
of  hay,  and  with  economy  and  feeding  of  fodder  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  there  will  be  plenty  of  hay  to  go  around,  and 
that  hay  is  too  high  to  speculate  on. 

Cincinnati,  O.  wiiitcomb  &  root. 

Alfalfa  is  a  staple  commodity  in  our  market,  selling  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  dairy  trade,  prices  ranging  about  the  same  as 
No.  1  Red  clover.  Shredded  cornstalks  we  know  nothing 
about  in  this  territory.  The  writer,  who  puts  in  a  good  deal 
of  his  time  on  the  road,  has  seen  plenty  of  this  shredded 
fodder  throughout  Indiana  and  Ohio,  but  as  we  never  hud¬ 
dled  any  in  our  market  we  are  unable  to  say  much  about  it. 
In  regard  to  the  general  hay  crop,  will  say  that  Missouri 
has  no  hay  to  ship  this  year;  Illinois  and  Iowa  about  hail, 
a  crop,  but  very  good  quality.  About  90  per  cent  of  the 
crop  is  No.  1  Timothy  hay.  The  crop  in  Ohio  and  Indiana 
is  spotted,  and  only  about  half  crop,  principally  Timothy 
hay,  being  very  little  clover  mixed  and  clover  this  year. 
Our  market  is  ruling  about  $2  over  last  year’s  prices. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  DANIEL  V.  BYRNE  &  CO. 


The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society’s  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  held  at  Horticultural 

Hall,  Boston,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  October  10  and 

11.  The  Society  will  hold  its  Chrysanthemum  show  No¬ 
vember  2-4. 

Gov.  Higgins  appointed  the  following  delegates  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  State  at  the  Farmers’  National  Congress,  to  be 
held  in  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  October  9  to  20:  George  L. 

Flanders  of  North  Chatham.  Luther  Tucker  and  Edwin  H. 
Chapman  of  Albany,  Daniel  P.  Witter  of  Berkshire  F.  J.  II. 
Kracke  of  Brooklyn.  John  J.  Dillon  of  New  York  City, 

Ilenry  A  Van  Fredenberg  of  Port  Jervis,  S.  Brown  Richard¬ 
son  of  Lowville,  Edward  S.  Comstock  of  Nassau.  Augustus 
Denniston  of  Washingtonville,  Herbert  McClow  of  Newfane 
and  J.  W.  Burke  of  Batavia. 

The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Nut  Growers’ 
Association  will  be  held  at  Scranton.  Miss..  October  31  to 
November  2,  1906.  Members  and  all  interested  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  are  cordially  invited  to  attend.  The  prominent  rail¬ 
roads  offer  a  special  rate  of  one  and  one-third  fare  for 
the  round  trip.  Scranton  will  supplement  the  programme 
by  entertainments  and  excursions,  which  will  include  trips 
to  nut  orchards,  boating  and  a  clambake  on  the  Gulf  coast. 


SCALY  FRUIT. — The  Oregonian,  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
recently  printed  the  following:  “Richard  Deich,  County 
Fruit  inspector,  made  the  biggest  haul  of  the  season  in  the 
way  of  infected  fruit  last  Monday.  When  he  had  completed 
his  work,  half  a  ton  of  Peach  plums  and  25  boxes  of  apples 
had  been  condemned  and  so  thoroughly  soaked  with  coal  oil 
as  to  make  their  sale  impossible.  All  this  fruit  was  infected 
with  San  Josf:  scale  and  came  from  orchards  near  the  city. 
The  plums  were  found  by  the  Inspector  on  Front  street  and 
at  the  Italian  market  on  the  East  Side.  Part  of  the  apples 
were  condemned  in  the  Italian  market  and  the  remainder  in 
grocery  stores.  The  fruit  men  and  the  Inspector  were  much 
surprised  to  find  the  plums  so  badly  infected  this  year.  It  is 
no  unusual  thing  for  Peach  plums  to  be  attacked  by  scale, 
but  the  pest  has  never  been  so  bad  around  Portland  before, 
and  a  sharp  lookout  will  be  kept  during  the  remainder  of 
the  season  for  diseased  fruit.  Inspector  Deich  finds  that  the 
commission  men  and  Italian  peddlers  are  anxious  to  co¬ 
operate  with  him  in  ridding  this  section  of  unsound  produce. 
The  grocery  men  also  are  favorable  to  the  crusade,  and  of 
the  150  grocers  whose  places  have  been  visited,  only  two 
have  raised  objections  to  having  their  unfit  merchandise 
confiscated.  The  inspector  had  some  trouble  at  the  small  Chi¬ 
nese  market  at  East.  Sixth  and  Hawthorne  one  morning  last 
week,  when  he  condemned  a  dozen  boxes  of  apples,  but  the 
Chinese  have  since  realized  the  benefits  to  come  from  a  rigid 
inspection  and  are  now  making  no  complaint.  The  com¬ 
mission  men  and  traders  at  the  Italian  market  are  now  on 
the  alert  for  diseased  fruit,  but  a  few  of  the  grocers  in  the 
residence  districts  are  not  as  careful  as  they  should  be  as  to 
what  they  buy  from  farmers.  Consumers  can  also  help  the 
good  cause  along  by  refusing  to  purchase  any  apples  or  other 
fruit  that  is  in  the  least  marked  with  scale.” 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

We  call  attention  to  the  Breeders’  Consignment  Sale  of 
ITolsteins  to  be  held  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  October  24.  There 
will  be  80  head  sold,  all  tine  individuals  with  good  record. 
For  catalogue  of  this  sale  write  S.  D.  W.  Cleveland,  Sales 
Manager,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Farmers  living  in  the  vicinity  of  beet  sugar  factories  have 
found  the  beet  pulp  an  economical  dairy  feed  and  a  great 
milk  producer.  It  is  now  possible  for  dairymen  to  get  this 
beet  pulp  in  a  dried  form.  It  is  more  convenient  to  handle 
in  this  way  and  lessens  transportation  charges.  Our  readers 
are  invited  to  send  for  a  free  booklet  issued  by  The  Lar- 
rowe  Milling  Co.,  611  Produce  Exchange,  New  York,  which 
tells  how  it  is  made  and  other  information. 

The  Banner  root  cutters,  manufactured  by  O.  E.  'Thomp¬ 
son  &  Sons.  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  are  perhaps  the  best  type  of 
machines  of  this  kind.  The  Thompsons  have  long  made  a 
specialty  of  their  manufacture  and  have  got  their  cutters 
down  to  a  point  where  they  prepare  the  roots  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  right.  This  is  the  testimony  of  users.  All  dirt  is 
shaken  out  before  roots  reach  the  knives  and  then  the  vege¬ 
tables  are  cut  or  shaved  into  thin  slices  so  that  no  animal 
can  possibly  choke  and  yet  the  solid  character  of  the  vege¬ 
tables  is  preserved.  A  neat  catalogue  published  by  the 
Thompsons  gives  all  particulars. 

The  United  Factories  Company,  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  is 
au  organization  of  factories  selling  their  goods  direct  to  the 
consumer,  the  idea  being  to  effect  a  saving  in.  selling  cost 
by  handling  all  of  the  business  through  one  central  selling 
organization  with  headquarters  in  Cleveland.  This  plan  will 
enable  the  factories  to  handle  tho  business  through  this 
office,  instead  of  each  having  an  office  of  its  own.  with  all 
of  the  attending  expense  of  managers,  stenographers,  etc. 
The  United  Factories  Company  announces  two  new  cata¬ 
logues,  an  iron  and  steel  roofing  and  siding  catalogue,  and 
a  buggy  top  and  repair  catalogue.  Both  are  full  of  inter¬ 
esting,  “straight  from  the  factory”  prices. 

A  somewhat  remarkable  offer  is  made  to  our  readers  by 
the  Abenaque  Machine  Works,  of  Westchester  Station,  Vt. 
They  want  to  send  any  person  who  is  thinking  of  buying 
a  gasoline  engine  this  Winter  one  of  their  famous  Abe¬ 
naque  gasoline  engines,  on  thirty  days’  free  trial  with  no 
money  in  advance.  Moreover,  they  agree  to  send  a  man 
along'  to  get  the  engine  started  for  you  and  show  you  how 
to  run  it.  although  the  Abenaque  is  so  simple  that  this  is 
really  not  necessary.  The  best  way  to  find  out  the  good 
pojnts  of  the  Abenaque  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  liberal  offer  and  use  it  for  thirty  days,  then  decide 
for  yourself.  Send  for  their  catalogue  and  descriptive 
matter. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

OCTOBER’S  BRIGHT  BLUE  WEATHER. 
O  suns  and  skies  and  clouds  of  June, 

And  flowers  of  June  together, 

Ye  can  not  rival  for  one  hour 
October’s  bright  blue  weather. 

When  loud  the  bumblebee  makes  haste, 
Belated,  thriftless  vagrant ; 

And  goidenrod  is  dying  fast. 

And  lanes  with  grapes  arc  fragrant ; 

When  gentians  roll  their  fringes  tight 
To  save  them  from  the  morning, 

And  chestnuts  fall  from  satin  burrs 
Without  a  sound  of  warning; 

When  on  (lie  ground  red  apples  lie 
In  piles  like  jewels  shining. 

And  redder  still  on  old  stone  walls 
Are  leaves  of  woodbine  twining; 

When  all  the  lovely  wayside  things 
Their  white-winged  seeds  are  sowing, 

And  in  the  fields,  still  green  and  fair, 

Late  aftermaths  are  growing; 

When  springs  run  low,  and  on  the  brooks, 

In  idle  golden  freighting. 

Bright  leaves  sink  noiseless  in  the  hush 
Of  woods  for  Winter  waiting ; 

When  comrades  seek  sweet  country  haunts. 

By  twos  and  twos  together, 

And  count  like  misers  hour  by  hour. 
October’s  bright  blue  weather. 

O  suns  and  skies  and  flowers  of  June, 
Count  all  your  boasts  together — 

Love  loveth  best  of  all  the  year, 

October's  bright  blue  weather. 

— Helen  Hunt  Jackson  (1S.‘51-1885). 

* 

The  cool  evenings  make  us  think  of 
pop  corn.  It  is  very  good  sugared  as 
follows:  Put  two  cups  of  sugar,  either 
granulated  or  brown,  or  half  of  each, 
two  tablespoons  of  vinegar  and  half  a 
cup  of  water  into  a  buttered  saucepan. 
Cook  until  it  forms  a  hard  ball  when 
tried  in  cold  water.  Add  a  fourth  of  a 
cup  of  butter  when  the  candy  is  almost 
done.  In  a  large,  deep  bowl  or  granite 
pan  have  four  quarts  of  freshly  popped 
corn  from  which  all  imperfect  grains  have 
been  removed.  Pour  the  hot  syrup  in  a 
fine  stream  over  the  corn,  stirring  briskly 
to  distribute  it  evenly.  Continue  to  stir 
until  it  is  cool,  when  each  separate  grain 
will  be  coated.  If  half  a  cup  or  more  of 
powdered  sugar  is  sifted  over  the  corn 
while  stirring,  the  kernels  separate  more 
readily. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  the  Summer 
boarder  to  learn,  says  the  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion,  that  one  of  the  group  of  gradu¬ 
ates  from  the  seminary,  to  the  “farewell 
exercises”  of  which  she  had  listened  the 
year  before,  was  married  and  settled  in 
a  home  of  her  own. 

“I  remember  her,”  said  the  Summer 
boarder,  when  the  name  was  mentioned, 
“but  she  did  not  strike  me  as  being  as 
attractive  as  most  of  the  other  girls.” 

“Um-m !”  said  her  informant.  “Well 
I  guess  ’twas  her  graduating  essay  that 
kerried  her  off  so  quick,  maybe.  Her 
subject  was,  ‘How  to  Keep  House  on 
Six  Dollars  a  Week,’  and  it  fetched  most 
every  young  fellow  in  town,  they  tell  me. 
By  what  I  hear,  all  she  had  to  do  was  to 
sit  at  home  and  pick  and  choose.” 

* 

Several  towns  and  cities  of  the  Middle 
West  report  an  alarming  epidemic  of  fleas 
this  Autumn.  This  particular  trouble  re¬ 
minds  us  that  it  is  aways  the  small 
worries  of  life  that  cause  us  most  anxiety; 
as  the  late  Josh  Billings  observed,  “You 
kail  dodge  an  clefant.  but  you  kan’t  dodge 
a  flea.”  The  secretary  of  the  Milwaukee 
school  board  had  recently  received  nearly 
200  letters  asking  relief  from  the  agile 
flea,  and  some  sections  of  this  city  are 
similarly  afflicted.  Most  cases  of  flea 
infestation  'in  cleanly  houses  are  noted 
in  Summer  or  Pali,  after  the  apartments 
have  been  closed  while  the  family  is 
away  on  a  vacation.  Dust  or  dirt  are 
the  natural  home  of  the  larvae ;  the  spaces 
between  the  boards  of  floors  are  often 
filled  with  them,  and  consequently  if  there 
has  been  any  chance  for  it  from  infested 
’  animals,  the  insects  may  develop  in 


myriads  during  a  period  when  dust  is 
undisturbed.  Persistent  cleanliness  and, 
in  the  case  of  serious  infestation,  applica¬ 
tion  of  gasoline  (and  remember  it  is 
highly  inflammable)  to  every  crack  and 
crevice,  will  destroy  this  plague.  Pet 
animals  should  be  freely  washed  with 
carbolic  soap.  Prof.  Slingerland  told  us, 
some  time  ago,  of  a  flea  invasion  in  a 
college  building  where  the  janitor,  wear¬ 
ing  leggings  of  sticky  fly  paper,  strolled 
about  to  entice  the  volatile  fleas  into 
jumping,  and  thus  captured  a  large  pro¬ 
portion.  Fly  paper  is  usually  a  valuable 
aid  in  getting  rid  of  this  nuisance,  but 
so  long  as  there  is  an  infested  pet  animal 
in  the  house  there  is  always  a  chance  for 
this  plague  when  conditions  are  favorable. 
* 

We  are  often  impressed  by  the  number 
of  children  belonging  to  respectable,  even 
refined  and  cultivated  parents,  who  can 
only  be  described  by  the  forcible  though 
inelegant  designation  of  “fresh  kids.”  One 
of  our  friends,  who  loves  children,  told 
us  how  she  had  been  attracted  by  two 
pretty  little  boys,  sons  of  a  new  neighbor, 
who  were  playing  on  the  sidewalk.  She 
ventured  to  say  “Good  morning,”  where¬ 
upon  one  of  the  children  responded  by 
sticking  out  his  tongue  at  her,  while  the 
other  impudently  ordered  her  to  “Shut 
up.”  She  finds  that  such  responses  to 
neighborly  courtesy  are  quite  usual  with 
these  boys,  whose  parents,  people  of  fair 
education  and  excellent  moral  standards, 
appear  entirely  oblivious  of  any  defect  in 
training.  Another  delicate  little  fellow 
who  appeared  too  shy  to  speak  at  first 
finally  responded  to  a  pleasant  salutation 
by  calling  out — “Go  ’way,  old  dopy-head.” 
Now,  it  may  be  that  the  parents  are  not 
aware  of  the  children’s  aggressive  rude¬ 
ness,  yet  it  is  more  than  likely  that  they 
have  been  permitted  to  think  impudence 
a  sign  of  “smartness,’  and  to  regard  the 
Sunday  supplement  of  a  “yellow”  news¬ 
paper  as  a  model  for  young  America.  We 
have  long  believed  that  the  coarse  and 
vulgar  pictures  which,  in  many  news¬ 
papers,  take  the  place  of  real  humor,  must 
affect  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
young,  and  it  is  more  than  possible  that 
we  are  already  reaping  the  natural  result. 
Since  it  does  not  appear  entirely  practical 
to  follow  the  advice  of  a  philosopher  who 
believed  that  all  boys  should  be  shut  up 
in  barrels  and  fed  through  the  bungholc 
until  they  reached  the  age  of  21,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  would  be  wise  to  give  more  thought 
to  their  training.  There  is  a  better  op¬ 
portunity  for  such  training  on  the  farm 
than  in  town,  where  both  business  and 
pleasure  are  more  likely  to  take  the 
parents  away  from  the  children,  and 
where  there  is  more  opportunity  to  form 
undesirable  associates.  It  is  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  fact  that  many  business  men  pay 
little  attention  to  the  training  of  their 
children,  and  if  the  mother  shirks  her 
responsibilities  too  we  are  very  likely 
to  see  the  combination  of  undesirable 
qualities  that  turns  an  ordinary  child  into 
a  neighborhood  nuisance. 

Indoor  Ferneries. 

Already  the  shortening  of  the  days 
warns  us  of  the  approach  of  Winter,  and 
we  begin  to  look  about  for  material  to 
brighten  our  homes  during  the  dreary 
season  of  snow  and  cold.  The  first 
thought  is  naturally  of  green  plants  and 
blossoms.  The  garden’s  choicest  treas¬ 
ures  are  brought  indoors,  and  bulb  cata¬ 
logues  are  eagerly  studied  that  the  house 
may  be  brave  with  bloom  amid  February 
snow'drifts.  Those  who  are  not  the  for¬ 
tunate  possessors  of  large,  sunny  win¬ 
dows,  or  who  prefer  to  reserve  the  same 
for  the  use  of  the  family  (a  wise  choice, 
by  the  way)  must  employ  plants  that  will 
thrive  in  partial  or  entire  shade.  Not 
everyone  realizes  the  decorative  value  of 
our  native  ferns.  Some  of  them  are  as 


beautiful  as  those  petted  favorites,  the 
Boston  and  Pierson  ferns,  and  will  grow 
under  conditions  which  would  cause  most 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


other  plants  to  dwindle  and  die.  They 
are  quite  at  home  in  an  east  or  north  win¬ 
dow,  on  a  wall  bracket,  or  top  of  a  book¬ 
case.  All  they  require  is  good  drainage, 
plenty  of  water,  and  not  too  much  dry 
heat;  from  00  to  65  degrees  F.,  the  tem¬ 
perature  which  physicians  declare  is  best 
for  the  living-room  also  suits  the  ferns. 

October  is  the  proper  month  to  select 
plants  for  the  Winter  fernery.  After  two 
or  three  hard  frosts,  the  perishable  sorts 
disappear,  leaving  those  having  thick, 
evergreen  leaves  that  endure  all  Winter. 
When  hunting  ferns,  one  should  go 
armed  with  a  stout  spade,  so  as  to  re¬ 
move  the  roots  with  a  generous  ball  of 
earth  attached.  Extra  care  in  transplant¬ 
ing  will  be  rewarded  by  the  undiminished 
vigor  of  the  plants.  By  examining  the 
lower  surface  of  the  leaves  for  the  brown 
fruit-dots,  specimens  can  be  readily  se¬ 
lected  having  only  sterile,  non-fruiting 
fronds.  These  keep  in  good  condition  for 
a  long  time,  while  the  fertile  ones,  having 
done  their  work,  are  apt  to  turn  brown 
speedily  and  wither  away.  The  Christ¬ 
mas  fern  is  one  of  the  commonest  and 

best;  every  one  knows  its  glossy,  dark- 
green  plumes.  The  native  maiden-hair 
when  taken  up  in.  the  Fall,  should  be 
shorn  of  its  old, '  unsightly  fronds  and 
rested  for  a  month  or  two  in  the  cellar. 
If  then  brought  to  the  light  and  warmth, 
the  new  growth  will  appear  in  tight,  red¬ 
dish  spirals,  and  the  plant  soon  becomes 
a  thing  of  beauty. 

Give  the  feyns  a  rustic  set  ing,  if  pos¬ 
sible;  nothing  else  so  well  suits  their  deli¬ 
cate  grace.  The  rock-loving  species  with 
drooping  fronds  are  best  adapted  for  a 
wall  bracket  or  other  high  perch.  They 
look  their  prettiest  in  birch-bark  baskets 
with  the  fronds  swaying  gracefully  down 
the  sides.  A  box  that  will  group  half  a 
dozen  specimens  is  a  good  arrangement 
for  a  shaded  window.  The  outside  may 
be  covered  with  rough  bark,  nailed  on  in 
overlapping  sections  with  small  nails. 
Other  woodland  treasures  may  be  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  box,  such  as  trailing  lengths  of 
ground  pine  and  the  dark-green  leaves 
and  ruddy  fruit  of  the  partridge  berry. 
Hepaticas  arc  pleasant  neighbors  for  the 
ferns;  the  downy  leaves  that  unfold  after 
the  flowers  are  as  charming  as  the  blos¬ 
soms. 

Most  of  the  varieties  sold  by  the  flor¬ 
ists  for  fern  di§hes  are  suitable  for  the 
Winter  fernery.  Last  Fall  I  purchased 
five  little  plants  for  25  cents.  One  of  the 
number  was  the  holly  fern  with  its  beau¬ 
tiful  glossy  leaves.  They  were  placed  in 
a  rustic  jardiniere  that  held  six  quarts  of 
rich  leaf-mold.  The  luxuriant  growth 
these  plants  have  made  would  be  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  people  who  only  know  them  as 
stunted,  sickly,  fern-dish  specimens. 
Along  the  sides,  Kenilworth  ivy  is  grow¬ 
ing  and  sweeps  downward  in  an  unbroken 
sheet  of  green  to  the  floor.  The  great¬ 
est  pleasure,  for  me,  of  a  fernery  is  in  its 
making — in  the  walks  in  the  October 
woods  and  the  quickened  sense  which 
comes  of  the  splendor  of  the  waning 
year.  There  also  comes  a  desire  to  learn 
more  of  the  characteristics  of  these  wood¬ 
land  neighbors,  their  names,  and  family 
groups — a  knowledge  which  the  new  na¬ 
ture-study  books  have  made  easy  and  de¬ 
lightful  to  attain.  Not  long  ago  1  was 
reproved  by  a  relative  for  having  inad¬ 
vertently  stated  in  her  presence  that  I 
knew  25  of  our  local  fern  species.  Such 
things,  I  was  informed,  were  not  practi¬ 
cal  ;  better  know  how  to  cut  a  seven- 
gored  skirt.  Perhaps  the  well-meaning 
lady  was  right ;  perhaps  I  should  do  bet¬ 
ter  to  spend,  like  her,  long  hours  over 
fine  embroidery.  Then  I  should  have 
something  “to  show  for  my  time.”  But 
each  must  take  her  recreation  in  her  own 
way.  Verily,  I  have  my  recompense  for 
the  hours  spent  with  nature  in  sound 
health  and  no  nerves  to  speak  of. 

m.  e.  colegkovr. 


BURalo  brand 


No  rubber  wears  as  well  as  new  pure 
Para  rubber.  It  has  stretch  and  don’t 
crack.  Put  on  good  canvas  and  duck 
it  will  outwear  any  other  kind  three 
times  over. 

Buffalo  Brand 

Rubber  boots  are  made  of  new  pure 
Para  rubber.  They  stretch  where 
the  strain  comes.  That’s  why  they 
wear  better.  Other  kinds  of  rubber 
will  crack  because  there’s  no 
stretch  in  it.  So  that  you  will 
remember  the  Buffalo  Brand 
we  will  send  FREE  abeautiful 
souvenir  Buffalo  Watch  Fob 
if  you  ask  for  illustrated  book¬ 
let  C.  Send  10c.  to  pay  post¬ 
age  and  packing. 

Established  Over  Fifty  Years 

WM.  H.  WALKER  &  CO., 

77-83  So.  Pearl  St«, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  IDLE  MONEY 
SHOULD  EARN 


5% 


INSTEAD  of  keeping  unemployed  the  funds  you 
expect  to  have  use  for  later,  they  may  he  in¬ 
vested  with  tliis  Company,  withdrawn  when 
you  wish.  We  pay  you  earnings  for  every  day 
and  can  handle  such  temporary  investments 
as  profitably  for  you  as  more 
permanent  accounts. 

Assets,  $1,750,000. 
Established  13  Years. 
Banking  Dept.  Supervision 

Let  us  send  you  further  and 
more  detailed  information  .with 
endorsements  of  those  whom 
we  have  servod. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

5  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway,  New  York. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

*3.50 &*3.00  Shoes 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

W.L.Douglas  $4  Gill  Edge  line^ 
cannotbe  equalled  at  any  price , 

To  Shoe  Dealers : 

W.  L.  Douglas’  Job¬ 
bing  House  is  the  most 
complete  in  this  country 
Send  for  Cataloo 


SHOES  FOE  EVERYBODY  AT  ALL  PRICES. 

Men’s  Shoes,  $5  to  $1,60.  Hoys’  Shoes,  $3 

to  $1.25.  Women’s  Shoes,  $4.00  to  $1.50. 

Misses’  &  Children’s  Shoes.  $2.25  to  $1.00. 
Try  W.  E.  Douglas  Women’s,  Misses  and 

Children’s  shoes ;  for  style,  fit  and  wear 
they  excel  other  makes. 

If  I  could  take  you  Into  my  large 
factories  at  Brockton,  Mass., and  show 
you  how  carefully  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes 
are  made,  you  would  then  understand 
why  they  hold  their  shape,  fit  better, 
wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater  value 
than  any  other  make. 

Wherever  you  live,  you  can  obtain  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  His  name  and  price  is  stamped 
on  the  bottom,  which  protects  you  against  high 
prices  and  Inferior  shoes.  Take  no  substi » 
tute.  Ask  your  dealer  for  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes 
and  insist  upon  having  them. 

Fast  Color  Eyelets  used;  they  will  not  wear  brassy. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  of  Fall  Styles. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Dept.  Q,  Brockton,  Mass. 


EddystonE 

PRINTS 


Simpson  -  Eddystone 

Blacks  Whites 

cover  the  widest  range  of  desirable 
patterns,  from  neat  pin-stripes,  polka 
dots  and  plaids  to  elaborate  figures  in 
dignified  effects.  Fast  color  and  supe¬ 
rior  quality,  insuring  durable  dresses. 


’  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Simfson- Eddy  stone  Black  <&»  Whites. 
Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


1906. 


THE  RURAL 


NEW-YORKER. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  kimono  figured  is  a  desirable 
pattern  for  flannel  or  any  thick  material, 
as  it  avoids  the  bunchiness  caused  by 
gathering  into  a  yoke.  The  gown  is 
made  with  fronts  and  backs  and  with  the 
sleeves  that  are  pointed  at  their  lower 
edges,  gathered  at  the  upper.  The  trim¬ 
ming  band?  are  applied  over  the  edges 


5448  Long  or  Short  Kimono, 
32  to  42  bust. 


and  stitched  into  place  with  silk.  1  he 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is,  for  the  long  kimono  8  Ms 
yards  27,  8%  yards  36  or  yards  44 
inches  wide;  for  the  short  kimono  4 ]/i 
yards  27,  3  yards  36  or  27/%  yards  44 
inches  wide  with  8 1/>  yards  of  banding 
2  inches  wide  for  the  long  kimono,  6 
yards  for  the  short.  The  pattern  5448 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

A  long  loose  coat  is  very  desirable  for 
driving  or  walking.  The  excellent  model 
shown  is  made  with  fronts,  side-fronts, 
back  and  side-backs  and  is  finished  at  the 
neck  with  collar  and  lapels  in  regulation 


6464  Double  Breasted  Tourist  Coat, 
32  to  42  bust. 


style.  The  sleeves  are  in  two  pieces  each, 
stitched  to  simulate  cuffs  at  their  lower 
edges  and  gathered  at  the  upper.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  6J<  yards  27,  3J4  yards 
44,  3  yards  52  inches  wide  with  ?4  yard 
of  velvet  for  the  collar.  The  pattern 
5464  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  3S, 
40  and  42-inch  bust  measure;  price  ±6 
cents. 


A  Corn  Festival. 

We  had  it  down  on  the  programme  as 
a  corn  festival,  but  most  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  came  to  naught  for  some  unex¬ 
plained  reasons.  The  quartette  failed  to 
materialize,  and  some  other  rather  im¬ 
portant  factors  of  the  evening’s  enter¬ 
tainment.  The  committee  had  arranged 
the  stage  so  that  in  the  midst  of  a  corn¬ 
field  three  Indians  had  built  a  camp  fire 
(a  few  dry  sticks,  skillfully  piled,  con¬ 
cealed  an  alcohol  lamp  ready  for  lighting). 
Corn  was  to  be  boiled  and  roasted  (ap¬ 
parently).  Then  the  scene  changed  to  a 
barn  floor  heaped  with  unhusked  corn ; 
lanterns  swung  from  the  beams.  A  group 
of  old  men  sat  apart,  “in  wisdom  old  and 
hoary,”  while  some  one  read  Whittier’s 
“Husking.”  The  host’s  daughter  leaves 
the  little  knot  of  young  people  and  be¬ 
seeches  “the  schoolmaster”  to  sing,  which 
he  does  Another  scene  is  called  the 
reward  The  host’s  daughter  sists  with  an 
apron  full  of  golden,  husked  ears,  and  is 
in  the  act  of  stripping  a  red  one,  when 
the  schoolmaster  catches  her — and  the 
curtain  goes  down.  As  the  actors  mostly 
failed  to  appear  the  affair  took  the  form 
of  a  discussion  on  the  general  subject 
“Corn  Raising.”  There  was  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  paper,  showing  how  the  boys  of 
Indiana  and  Iowa  were  interested  in  the 
raising  of  corn.  One  little -fellow,  I  re¬ 
member,  lived  on  a  farm  of  poor,  white 
soil,  thin  and  arid.  All  Summer  the  little 
chap  carried  bucket  after  bucket  of  water, 
and  it  was  said  no  governor  ever  re¬ 
ceived  such  an  ovation  as  he,  standing  up 
in  his  little  blue  overalls,  to  receive  first 
prize  at  the  institute.  It  pays'  to  “stick.” 
and  that  boy  got  his  “pay.”  Some  one 
then  got  up  and  said  a  good  word  for  the 
old  Bay  State,  and  a  white-haired  patriarch 
remarked  casually  that  he  had  raised  a 
“pretty  decent  crop  o’  corn  right  in  town.” 
lie  said  that  73  bushels  to  the  acre  was 
a  good,  “a  right  smart,”  yield  for  the 
West.  “Well,”  he  said,  “I  got  somethin’ 
over  a  hund’d  bushel  o’  shelled  corn  off 
an  acre,  one  year  and  another.  Ain’t  got 
t’  go  West  for  corn,  nor  nothin’  else,  ’out 
it’s  earthquakes  an’  I  don’t  want  no  part 
o’  them.”  We  agreed  enthusiastically  of 
course ;  then  they  brought  up  plates  and 
tiny  yellow  crape-paper  napkins.  They 
served  corn  in  yellow  baskets,  plain 
popped  corn,  suga'  ed  corn,  corn-balls  and 
buttered  corn.  We  voted  that  cotton  was 
no  longer  king.  Corn  reigned  supreme. 

ADAH  E.  COLCORD. 

A  good  wife  is  Heaven’s  last  best  gift 
to  man — his  angel  and  minister  of  graces 
innumerable — his  gem  of  many  virtues — 
his  casket  of  jewels; — her  voice  is  sweet 
music — her  smiles  his  brightest  day — her 
kiss,  the  guardian  of  his  innocence — her 
arms,  the  pale  of  his  safety,  the  balm  of 
his  health,  the  balsam  of  his  life — her  in¬ 
dustry,  his  surest  wealth — her  economy, 
his  safest  steward — her  lips,  bis  faithful 
counsellors — her  bosom,  the  softest  pillow 
of  his  cares — and  her  prayers,  the  ablest 
advocates  of  Heaven’s  blessings  on  his 
head. — Jeremy  Taylor. _ 

My  lamp-chimneys  some¬ 
times  get  broken,  but  seldom 
or  never  break.  There  is  a 
great  difference. 

My  Index  is  useful  to  every 
one  who  owns  a  lamp,  and  it 
is  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


HOW THE  TELEPHONE 
HEUSTHE  FARMER 


YouWaotTbis  Free  Book] 

Of  course  you  need  a  telephone.  You  need  it 
for  business,  for  the  family,  in  sickness,  in  case 
of  fire,  or  in  danger  of  any  kind.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is — how  can  you  get  one  on  your  farm? 
This  little  book  which  we  send  free  the  same 
day  we  get  your  request  answers  the  question 
perfectly  and  tells  you  how  to  get  the  greatest 
convenience  of  the  twentieth  century  so  easily 
and  cheaply  that  it  becomes  a  positive  saving 
and  a  money-maker,  instead  of  an  expense.  It 
tells  all  about 

Stromber^-Carlson 
Telephones 

wbicb  are  made  in  the  largest  independent  telephone 
plant  in  the  world.  These  are  the  best  instruments  for 
farmers’  lines,  because  they  have  been  constructed  by 
experts  for  this  particular  purpose.  They  are  described 
in  detail  in  the  booklet,  together  with  full  information 
on  the  organization  of  farmers’  lines,  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  built,  cost  of  material,  etc.  You  want 
this  book,  F  1 02“How  the  Telephone  Helps  the  Farmer.” 
Write  for  ii  today. 

Stromber  d  -  Carlson 
Telephone  M£f|.  Company 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 


This  is  the  Mabk 

THAT  STANDS  FOR  THE 
RANGE  WHICH 

BAKES 

A  BARREL  OF  FLOUR 
WITH 

A  HOD  OF  COAL. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS. 

ROCHESTER  ,  N  .'T. 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing  hut 
the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUALITY. 
Everybody  orders  again,  as  the  CORNED  BEEF  is  as 
we  represent.  Write  for  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

SPKINGFIELI),  MASS. 


A  YEAR’S  FREE  TRIAL  FRPEifDHT 

The  stove  you  select  is  sent  on  a  year’s  approval,  safe  delivery 
guaranteed,  freight  prepaid,  choice  of  latest  designs  and  appliances, 
handsomely  ornamented,  highly  polished,  ready  to  put  in  vour  home. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  these  stoves  being  perfectly  satisfactory,  for 
they  are  well  known  by  one  of  the  oldest  trade-marks  among  high-grade 
stoves.  There  are  no  better  stoves  or  more  economic  prices  than  the 

GOLD  COIN  stoves 

at  Wholesale  Prices 

Sent  directly  from  our  factory  st exactly  deuler’scost  which  saves 
you  $6  to  $25  on  a  stovei,  and  if  at  any  time  within  a  vear  it  isn’t 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  you  we  will  return  your  money  and  take 
the  stave  back.  There  is  no  offer  made  anywhere  else  to  equal 
this  for  a  standard  trade-marked  stove  of  such  high  grade.  Fi  rst. 

Write  for  Our  ILLUSTRATED  STOVE  BOOK  — Free 

It  shows  a  full  line  of  Ranges  and  Beating  Stoves. 

Select  style  and  price  you  prefor  end  learn  all  about  the  stoves  before  you  order.  Write  now  to 


I  1IE  GOLD  GOIN  STOVE  GO.,  3  Oak  St.,  Troy.  N.  V.  (Successor  to  Bussey  A  McLeod.  Est.  1860) 


for  this  large 
handsome 
steel  range 

without  high  closet  or  reservoir.  With 
high  warming  closet  and  reservoir,  just  as 
shown  in  cut,  SI  3.86.  Reservoir  is 

porcelain  lined.  Heavy  cast  top  with  6  full 
size  cooking  holes.  Large  square  oven, 
regular  8-18  size.  Body  is  made  of  cold 
roiled  Steel,  top  and  all  castings  of  best 
pig  iron.  Crate;  we  use  im¬ 
proved  duplex  grate,  burns 
wood  or  coal.  Nickel  band 
on  front  of  main  top;  brack¬ 
ets  and  tea  shelves  on  closet, 
baud  and  ornament  on  reser¬ 
voir;  oven  door,  etc.  Highly 
polished,  making  the  range 
an  ornament  in  any  home. 

OUR TERMS 


95  &?"• 

Heater 


just  as  Illustrated.  Burns 
hard  or  soft  coal  or  wood. 
Has  drawn  center  grate, 
corrugated  fire  pot,  cold 
rolled  sheet  steel  body, 
heOTy  cast  base,  large  cast 
feed  door.ash  pitdoor  and 
ash  pan,  swing  top,  screw 
draft-regulator.  Polished 
urn,  nickel  top  ring,  name 
plate,  foot  rails,  etc. 

We  have  heating 
stoves  of  every  kind. 
Hot  blast, airtights,  the 
kind  thatretails  for  $3.00, 
for  80c.  Base  burners 
at  V,  the  regular  price. 


are  the  most  liberal  over 

_  made.  Wewillshipyouany 

range  or  stove,  guarantee  it  to  be  perfect  in  construction  and  ma¬ 
terial;  we  guarantee  it  to  reach  you  in  perfect  condition.  You  can 
pay  for  it  after  you  receive  it.  You  can  take  It  Into  your  own  home 
and  use  It  30  full  days.  If  you  do  not  find  it  exactly  as  represent* 

Cd  and  perfectly  satisfactory  In  every  way,  the  biggest  bargain  in  a  stove  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  equal  to  stoves  that  retail  tot 
double  our  price,  you  can  return  it  to  us  and  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways,  so  you  won’t  be  out  one  single  cent. 

UfRITC  YU!  n& V  for  our  free  Stove  Catalog  No.  676.  TB  styles  to  select  from  explains  our  terms  fully;  tells  you 
Vfnl  I  C  8  U"UA  I  howto  order.  Don’t  buv  a  stove  of  any  kind  until  you  receive  our  illustrated  catalog  and  read  our 

.nc^vermade.  EARVIN  SMITH  CO.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


liberal  terms  and  lowest  prici 
A  postal  card  will  bring  it  to 


‘l  <|t. 
Japanned 
Price  $5.50 


8  SIZES  AND  STYLES 


For  the  Sake  of  Rood  Sausage 

No  one  knows  how  well  and  easily  the  sausage  and 
lard  can  be  taken  care  of  until  they  use  the  Enterprise 
Sausage  Stuffer  and  the  Enterprise  Meat  Chopper. 
Both  are  useful  for  the  preparation  of  other  foods 
at  other  seasons. 

ENTERPRISE  sSc 

Stuffs  the  sausage  rapidly  and  well.  N o  air  can  enter  casing 
to  injure  sausage.  Changed  m  a  moment  to  a  perfect  lard 
or  fruit  press. 

The  Enterprise  Meat  Chopper  makes  best  sausage  and  cuts 
all  kinds  of  rood.  Useful  every  day  in  every  kitchen. 

Buy  these  machines  of  your  dealer.  Be  sure  the  name 
“Enterprise”  is  on  the  machine  you  bny. 

Write  for  the  “Enterprising  Housekeeper,”  a  book  of  200 
choice  recipes.  Sent  free. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.,  204  Dauphin  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cut  off  that  cough  with 

layne’3  Expect  oFaTTvT 

and  prevent  pneumonia7 
bronchitis  and  consumption. 

The  world’s  Standard  Throat  and  Lung 
Medicine  for  75  years. 

Get  it  of  your' druggist  and  keep  it  always  ready  in  the  house. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  received  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  October  13,  1900,  wholesale  unless 
specified  otherwise.  The  figures  for  grain, 
blitter,  cheese  and  eggs  are  based  on  the 
transactions  of  the  Produce  and  Mercantile 
Exchanges,  with  such  revision  as  outside 
deals  noted  appear  to  warrant.  Prices  on 
other  products  are  from  reports  of  dealers, 
inquiries  and  observation  of  sales  in  the 
various  market  sections. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  for  ex¬ 
port  .  — 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth,  ins  — 

Corn .  — 

Oats . — 

Rye .  — 

Barley .  — 

Buckwheat .  — 

FEED. 

Wholesale  at  New  York. 

City  Bran  .  .  . . 20.50 

Red  Dog  .  — 

Linseed  meal  .  — 

Retail  Western  N.  Y. 

Rian  . 22.00 

Red  Dog  .  — 

Corn  meal  . 

Linseed  meal .  — 


@ 

79% 

86% 

@ 

(« 

54 

@ 

38% 

@ 

64 

(a 

44 

@ 

66 

< a 

21.50 

(<i 

25.85 

@ 

31.00 

(a 

23.00 

(d 

26.50 

@ 

24.00 

(q 

33.00 

FRESIl  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Jonathan  . 2.50 

McIntosh  . 2.50 

Alexander  and  Wealthy  ....2.50 
Maiden  BJush  and  Fall 

Pippin  . 2.00 

Gravenstein  . 2.00 

Twenty  Ounce  . 175 

King . 1-75 

S""-  Baldwin  and  B.  IJ . 1.50 

Greening  . 1-50 

Pears.  Bartlett . 2.50 

Seckel  . 2.00 

Bose  . 2.50 

Anjou .  1-50 

Sheldon  . 2.00 

Duchess  . 2.00 

Louise  Bonne  . 1-25 

Le  Conte . 100 

Kieffer  . 1.00 

Quinces,  bbl . 3.50 

Plums.  8-lb.  basket .  30 

Peaches,  Eastern,  carrier . 1.00 

Eastern,  %-bu.  bkt .  50 

Ohio,  bu.  bkt . 1.00 

Grapes,  black,  8-lb.  bkt .  10 

Black,  4-lb.  bkt .  7 

Niagara,  4-lb.  bkt .  11 

Delaware,  4-lb.  bkt .  15 

NUTS. 

Chestnuts  Northern,  bu . 4.00 

Southern  . 3.00 

Cultivated  . 2.50 

Hiekorynuts,  bu . 2.50 

Butternuts,  bu .  50 

VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes.  Maine.  108-lb.  bag...  1.05 

Long  Island,  bill . 1.87 

State,  180  lbs . 1.75 

Jersey  . 1-50 

Sweet,  potatoes.  S’n.  bill . 1.00 

Jersey,  basket  .  75 

Sprouts,  qt .  0 

Beets  and  carrots,  bbl . 1.00 

Cabbage.  100  . 2.50 

Pickles,  bushel  . 1.00 

Celery,  do  z .  10 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 1.00 

Kale,  bbl .  25 

Lettuce,  2-doz.  box . 1.25 

Mushrooms,  lb .  50 

Onions,  Conn.,  white,  bbl . 2.50 

Red  and  yellow  . 1.50 

.State  and  W’n.  sack . 1.25 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  bag..  1.00 

Yellow  . 1.25 

Peppers,  bill .  75 

Squash,  bbl .  75 

Spinach,  bbl  .  75 

Turnips.  Rutabaga,  bbl .  00 

Tomatoes,  bu .  50 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Chickens,  lb. 
Fowls  . 


Roosters,  old  .  — 

Turkeys  .  — 

Ducks,  Spring  .  13 

Old.  pair  .  30 

Geese,  pair  .  90 

Pigeons,  pair  .  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys  . 

Chickens,  best,  brollei 
Other  grades  . 

.  12 

rs .  20 

.  13 

.  14 

Geese  . f ...  ■ 

.  15 

Squabs,  best  . 

. 4.00 

LIVE 

STOCK. 

Hull*; 

Calves  . 

. 3.50 

Sheep  . 

. 3.50 

. 7.00 

Hogs  . 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 


<8)4.50 
@4.00 
(8  .3.50 

@2.75 
(a  3.00 
<82.25 
(8  2.75 
<82.25 
<82.00 
<85.50 
(84.50 
<83.50 
(82.50 
<83.00 
(82.50 
<82.25 
(82.00 
<82.50 
<84.50 
<8  65 
<8  2.50 
@1.00 
<81.50 
<8  IS 
<8  9 

<8  16 
@  17 

<85.00 
<84.50 
(n  7.00 
<83.00 
<8  05 


(81.75 
<82.12 
@2.00 
<81.75 
@1.12 
<8  90 

@  12 
@1.25 
@4.50 
@0.00 
<8  50 
@4.50 
<8  35 
@2.50 
@1.00 
@3.50 
@2.00 
@2.00 
@1.50 
@2.00 
@1.50 
@1.25 
@1.00 
@  75 
@  75 

@  12% 

@  14 
@  9 

@  14 
@  14 
@  80 
@1.50 
@  20 

@  14 
@  22 
@  18 
@  15% 
@  15 
@  20 
@4.50 
@3.50 

@6.10 
@3.40 
@4.15 
@  3.75 
@8.75 
@5.00 
@8.25 
@7.10 


Prices  for  ton  lots:  smaller  quantities  pro¬ 
portionately  higher. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  ton .  — 

Muriate  of  potash,  2,016  lbs..  —  @41.85 

Sulphate  of  potash,  2.010  lbs. .  —  @4S.lo 

Dried  blood  .  —  @£0.00 

Kalnit  .  —  @11.00 

Acid  phosphate  .  —  @11-00 

Basic  slag.  2.010  lbs .  —  @17.55 

Peruvian  guano,  Chineha .  —  @40.50 

Lobos  .  —  @30.00 

Ground  bone.  3  per  cent  am. ; 

54%  per  cent  bone  plios. .  —  @20.50 


Prime  Timothy 


II A  Y, 


@19.00 


No.  1  . 

. .  — 

@18.50 

No.  2  . 

.  .16.00 

@17.00 

No.  3  . 

.  .14.00 

@15.00 

Clover  Mixed  . 

.  .13.00 

@17.00 

Clover  . 

.  .11.00 

@15.00 

Salt  Meadow  . 

.  .10.00 

@12.00 

STRAW. 

Long  Rye  . 

@13.00 

Short  and  Tangled . 

9.00 

@10.00 

Oat  and  Wheat  . 

7.00 

@  8.00 

•••  •::: 

A  Boston  schoolboy 
was  tall,  weak  and  sickly. 


MILK. 

New  Y'ork  Exchange  price  if  1.61  per  40- 
quart  can,  netting  314  cents  per  quart  in  20- 
cent  zone  points  where  no  extra  shipping 
charges  are  made. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  finest  . 

Extras  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

Storage  . 

State  Dairy,  best . 

Lower  grades . 

Imitation  creamery  . 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Inferior  . 

Skims  . 

EGGS. 

Fancy,  white  .  3 

White,  good  to  choice 

Common  to  fair  . 

Western  and  Southern 
Storage  . IS 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bushel  . 

Pea  . 

Red  Kidney  . 

Yellow  Eye  . 

HOI'S. 

New,  prime  to  choice . 

Fair  to  good .  20 

German  .  27 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap..  new  good  to  cb. 

Evap..  poor  to  fair . 

Sun  dried  . 

Cherries,  new  crop 
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His  arms  were  soft  and 
flabby.  He  didn’t  have 
a  strong  muscle  in  his 
entire  body. 

The  physician  who  had 
attended  the  family  for 
thirty  years  prescribed 
Scott V  Emulsion. 

NOW: 

To  feel  that  boy’s  arm 
you  would  think  he 
was  apprenticed  to 
a  blacksmith. 

All  druggists ; 

50c.  and  $1.00. 
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SUPERIOR 

WIRE  FENCE 

Made  of  very  heavy .  high  car^ , 
bon  steel  wire,  heavily  galvan¬ 
ized,  securely  connected  wit! 
the  Superior  Lock,  strongest  an< 
most  easily  attached  lock  made.  , 
SAMPLE  PIECE  to  test  and  CATA¬ 
LOG  FREE.  Write  to-day. 

THE  SUPERIOR  FENCE  CO..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


A  K&ietiwazoos 

4  Direct  to  You 


"Kalamazoos”  are  fuel  savers. — 

They  last  a  lifetime — 

Economical  in  all  respects — 

They  are  low  in  price  and  high  in  quality — 

They  are  easily  operated  and  quickly  set  up  and  made 
ready  for  business — 

Buy  from  the  actual  manufacturer — 

Your  money  returned  if  everything  is  not  exactly  as 
represented — 

You  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the  dealers'  and  jobbers’ 
profits  when  you  buy  a  Kalamazoo. 

Wc  Pay  the  Freight 


Radiant  Base  Burner 
High  Grade  Parlor 
Heater  for  Hard  Coal 


We  want  to 
prove  to  you 
that  you  can¬ 
not  buy  a  bet¬ 
ter  stove  or 
range  than  the 


Oak  Stove  Heater 
For  all  kinds  of  fuel 


Kalamazoo  at  any  price. 

We  want  to  show  you  how  and 
why  you  save  from  20#  to  40#  in 
buying  direct  from  our  factory. 

If  you  think  $5,  or  $10,  or  $40 

worth 
saving 


All  Kalamazoo  cook 
stoves  and  ranges  are 
fitted  with  patent  oven 
Thermometer  which 
makes  baking  and  roast¬ 
ing  easy. 


All  Kalama¬ 
zoo  stoves  and 
ranges  are  guar¬ 
anteed  under  a 
binding,  legal  and  thoroughly  re¬ 
sponsible  $20,000  bond  to  be  exact¬ 
ly  as  represented. 

All  stoves  blacked,  polished  and 
ready  for  immediate  use  when  you 
receive  them. 

You  won’t  need  the  help  of  an 
expert  to  set  them  up  in  your  home. 


SEND  POSTAL 

FOR  CATALOGUE  NO. 


114 


Royal  Steel  Range 
For  all  kinds  of  fuel. 


Examine  our  complete  line  of  stoves 
and  ranges  for  all  kinds  of  fuel;  note 
the  high  quality;  compare 
our  prices  with  others  and 
then  decide  to  buy  from 
actual  manufacturers  and  save 
all  middlemen’s  profits. 

Catalog  shows  267  styles 
and  sizes  for  all  kinds  of 
fuel.  Write  now. 

Sold  on  360  Days  Ap¬ 
proval  Test. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Go. 

Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Handsomely  Nickeled  Monarch  Cast 
Iron  Range.  For  all  kinds  ol  fuel. 


Elite  Oil. 

A  high  grade,  perfect  burn¬ 
ing  oil.  Never  fails  to 
please  where  a  clear, strong 
light  is  desired.  Made 
from  Pure  Pennsylvania 
Crude.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars  and  prices. 

DERRICK  OIL  CO., 
Titusville,  Penn. 


CONNECTICUT  FARMS  ftSSJrffiS 

in  all  parts  of  the  State.  BANCROFT’S  REALLY 
CO.,  Sage-Alien  Building,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Iff  Cl  I  I  nniTCn  Productive  New  Jersey 
flELL  LUuA  I  UU  Farms  between  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  Y’ork;  highly  improved  dairy,  stock, 
truck  and  fruit  farms,  country  seats,  squab  ranch  and 
poultry  yards;  we  handle  the  best.  Tell  us  your 
requirements,  A.  W.  DRESSER,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


P|  C  ACE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
I  LlHOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
OUlt  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

■  Poultry 

Mushrooms, 

Purs, 

I  Calves 

I  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

1  Hot  House  Lambs,! 

I  Fancy  Eggs. 

nonircftl  PRAPlfCRQ  are  as  fresh  as  whole 
DnUlYtn  unAuIVCnO  0„es  and  can  be  bought 
at  low  prices  from  the  factory  of  NEW  ENGLAND 
BISCUIT  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass,  manufacturers  of 
the  famous  ‘‘Toasted  Butter  Crackers,”  “Little 
Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit,”  etc.  Write  us. 


PAR  OBI  P— Shetland  Ponies,  Pony  Vehicles 
rUVl  wmLC  and  Pony  Harness  of  all  kinds. 
Second  band  rigs  always  in  stock. 

J.  B.  HICKMAN,  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia. 


NEW  LAID  EGGS 

Wanted  for  retail  trade.  Top  cash  price  for  strictly 
fresh  stock.  C.  H.  SPENCER,  Phenix,  R.  I. 


MICHIGAN  FAltMS.— Good  improved  farm.pro- 
‘ '  *ductive  soil,  sellingcheap,  splendid  climate.  Write 
for  list  “  M.”  C.  B.  BENHAM,  Hastings,  Mich. 


3,000  FARMS. 

money  makers,  for  sale  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Y’ork. 
New  Jersey,  and  the  South.  “  Strout’s  List  No.  16” 
describes  hundreds  in  detail,  1  to  1,000  acres,  $000  to 
$20,000,  many  with  stock  and  tools  included,  It  is  the 
most  complete  book  of  real  farm  bargains  ever  issued. 
It  has  hundreds  of  cuts  of  buildings  and  traveling  in¬ 
structions  to  reach  properties.  Send  to-day  for  free 
copy.  E.  A.  STROuT,  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  City. 


$500 

Cash  or  Time 

Buys  a 

FARM 

In  Virginia 


With  cozy  new  3-room  cottage  like  cut,  and  25 
acres  for  poultry,  fruit  and  vegetables.  Only 
two  miles  from  the  live  town  of  Waverly,  on 
N.  &  W.  Ry.,  midway  between  Norfolk  and 
Richmond.  Delightful  climate,  abundant  water, 
unexcelled  markets  for  produce.  Splendid 
social  advantages.  “Go  South, — Young  ManP* 
Write  today  for  Booklets,  lists  of  bargains  in 
farms,  lowest  excursion  rates,  etc. 

I.H.LaBaume.  Norton  *  wcskra  Bj.  Dep.  D,  Roanokt,  Ys. 

Very  Low  Colonist  Rates  via 
Nickel  Plate  Road. 


$42.50  Buffalo  to  Pacific 
Coast  Points. 

Corresponding  rates  to  all  points  in  the 
far  West,  daily  until  October  31st.  Choice 
of  routes  beyond  Chicago.  Tickets  good 
in  tourist  sleepers.  For  full  particulars, 
write  R.  E.  PAYNE,  General  Agent,  291 
.  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  call  on 
I  A.  W.  ECCLESTONE,  D.  P.  A.,  385  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


FLORIDA  HOMEAND  FARM  FOR  SALE, 

at  Belleview,  eleven  miles  south  of  Ocala,  Marion 
County.  One  hundred  and  twelve  miles  south  of 
Jacksonville,  on  S.  A.  L.  Ry.  ,  Modern  two  and  a  half 
story  house  containing  nine  furnished  rooms.  Cen¬ 
trally  located  on  a  principal  street.  One  hundred  fifty 
acres  rich  hammock  land,  eighty  acres  of  which  was 
an  orange  grove,  one  and  a  quarter  miles  from  house. 
Fourteen  acres  pine  land  under  cultivation  quarter 
mile  from  house.  Write  for  descriptive  circular  of 
this  beautiful  home,  in  a  locality  noted  for  its  healtli- 
fulness.  Address  P.  D.  WAITE,  Palmetto,  Florida. 


HUNTING  IN  THE  MAINE  WOODS. 

Sportsmen  Getting  Ready  for  Deer  and 
Moose. 

The  huntsman’s  day  has  come  around  again.  He  is 
busy  now,  in  his  preparations  for  a  fall  journey  into 
the  wilds.  Toward  the  forests  of  Maine  and  the 
timber  lands  of  New  Brunswick,  Nimrods  are  jour¬ 
neying.  No  more  delightful  vacation,  and  no  more 
healthful  outing  than  a  two  weeks’  visit  in  the  pine 
forest  of  Maine  in  the  fall  season  of  the  year,  can  be 
enjoyed;  and  coupled  with  all  the  enjoyments  which 
this  season  and  vacation  opportunity  offers,  is  the 
keen  enjoyment  and  zealous  interest  of  the  sportsman , 
who  with  his  rifle  and  gun  goes  into  the  forest  to  ex¬ 
perience  the  excitement  of  the  hunt.  Maine,  which 
is  a  vast  wilderness  of  pine  forests  and  beautiful  lakes 
and  streams,  well  deserves  its  title,  the  “huntsman’s 
paradise.”  From  the  time  when  the  opening  shot 
proclaims  the  law  is  off,  and  the  deer  ami  moose 
scamper  under  cover,  before  the  bang  of  the  sports¬ 
man’s  rifle,  until  the  last  day  of  November,  when  the 
earth  enshrouded  in  its  mantle  of  snow  and  the  forest 
stripped  naked  of  its  foliage,  proclaims  the  advent  of 
winter,  the  wilds  of  Maine  are  a  true  Eden  for  the 
hunters  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
Rangeley  and  Dead  River  regions,  famed  for  the  re¬ 
wards  which  they  bestow  on  visiting  fishermen,  have 
additional  charms  which  they  unfold  in  the  fall  of  the 
year.  Many  is  the  good  story  of  a  deer  or  moose 
hunt  related  on  a  winter  night  at  some  Game  Club 
Dinner,  which  took  place  tne  previous  fall  in  this 
same  section.  Farther  north,  around  Mooseliead, 
sportsmen  annually  assemble,  and  pursue  with  vigor 
the  exciting  chase  after  deer  and  moose.  In  Washing¬ 
ton  County  and  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  region  are 
wilds  which  seldom  if  ever  are  visited  by  men.  In 
Northern  Maine,  especially  in  the  territory  where  the 
berry  patches  are  plentiful,  bears  abound,  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  sight  to  see  a  visiting  sportsman  coming 
home  from  his  trip  with  a  substantial  trophy  in  the 
shape  of  a  good  bear  skin.  Squirrel,  rabbits,  foxes, 
otter  and  various  kinds  of  small  animals  are  quite 
plentiful;  and  throughout  the  state  bird  shooting  in¬ 
cluding  woodcock,  partridge,  quail,  pheasant,  etc.,  is 
first  class.  Make  up  your  mind  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  a  vacation  in  the  Maine  Woods  during  September 
or  October,  or  at  least  send  to  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Passenger  Department,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  one  of  the 
beautifully  illustrated  descriptive  books,  describing 
and  telling  in  detail  about  the  fish  and  game  resorts 
of  New  England,  Canada,  and  the  Maritime  Prov¬ 
inces.  Accompanying  this  book  is  a  booklet  giving 
the  condensed  fish  and  game  laws  of  all  this  section. 
Upon  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp,  both  booklets  will 
be  mailed  to  any  address. 


Don’t  Wear  a  Truss 


Brooks*  Appliance  is  a  new 
scientific  discovery  with  auto¬ 
matic  air  cushions  that  dtaws 
the  broken  parts  together  and 
binds  them  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  It  absolutely  holds 
firmly  an  d  com  fort  ably  an  d  never 
slips,  always  light  and  cool  and 
conforms  to  every  movement  of 
the  body  without  chafing  or 
hurting.  I  make  it  to  your 
measure  and  send  it  to  you  on  a 
strict  guarantee  of  satisfaction  « 
or  money  refunded  ami  I  have 
put  my  price  so  low  that  any¬ 
body,  rich  or  poor,  cun  buy  it. 
Remember  I  make  it  to  your 
order — seud  it  to  you — you  wear 
it — aud  if  it  doesn’t  satisfy  you,  you  send  it  back  to  me  and  I  will 
refund  your  money.  The  banks  or  any  responsible  citizen  in 
Marshall  will  tell  you  that  is  the  way  I  do  business — always  abso¬ 
lutely  on  the  square  and  l  am  selling  thousands  of  people  this  way 
f  *r  the  past  five  years.  Remember  1  use  no  salves,  no  harness,  no 
lies,  no  fakes.  1  just  give  you  a  straight  business  deal  at  a 
i  easonahlc  price. 

C.  E.  Brooks,  2079  Brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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PUBLISHERS  DESK. 

It  seems  the  farmers’  cooperative 
schemes  have  not  been  all  worked  out  yet. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  we  reported 
some  time  ago  the  failure  of  the  National 
Supply  Company,  Lansing,  Michigan,  with 
5 00  creditors  aggregating  $85,000  indebted¬ 
ness.  Stock  of  the  company  had  been 
sold  farmers  at  $10  a  share,  with  the  as¬ 
surance  that  they  could  buy  goods  at  in¬ 
side  prices,  and  that  they  would  also  re¬ 
ceive  a  dividend  on  the  stock,  which  was 
to  double  in  value.  This  followed  closely 
after  the  failure  of  the  Cash  Buyers’ 
Union  of  Chicago,  which  was  organized 
also  on  the  cooperative  plan,  and  stock 
sold  in  the  same  way  with  the  same  assur¬ 
ance  of  advantage  and  profit  to  the  far¬ 
mer.  In  this  case  the  farmers  of  the 
Northwest  put  up  a  million  dollars  all 
told  for  stock  in  the  company,  every  cent 
of  which  they  will  probably  lose. 

The  latest  is  an  Ohio  corporation,  which 
has  been  incorporated  for  $500,000,  with 
reported  and  alleged  assets  of  about  $75,- 
000.  They  are  reported  to  have  a  little 
real  estate  which  is  mortgaged,  and  some 
manufacturing  plants  which  are  reported 
to  have  been  purchased  in  exchange  for 
stock  in  the  company.  The  company  is 
reported  to  have  no  president,  and  refuses 
a  detailed  financial  statement  for  commer¬ 
cial  purposes.  Their  agents  are  selling  the 
stock  at  $25  a  share,  making,  as  is  re¬ 
ported  to  us,  much  the  same  claims  for 
benefits  and  profits  formerly  made  by  the 
other  concern  referred  to.  From  these 
estimates  farmers  can  see  just  about  what 
they  are  buying.  A  company  showing 
assets  of  about  $75,000  is  incorporated  for 
$500,000.  That  is,  for  every  $25  a  farmer 
pays  for  stock  he  has  at  best  an  asset  be¬ 
hind  it  of  $3.75.  What  does  the  farmer 
get  for  his  other  $21.25?  Some  of  our 
subscribers  in  the  Middle  West  are  ask¬ 
ing  our  opinion  of  an  investment  of  this 
kind.  We  have  never  known  anything 
but  failure  and  disappointment  to  the 
farmers  who  become  stockholders  in  co¬ 
operative  concerns.  We  certainly  would 
not  advise  the  purchase  of  stock  at  par  in 
any  concern  which  is  stocked  for  six  to 
seven  times  its  nominal  value. 

Some  time  ago  we  called  attention  to  a 
class  of  publishers  of  cheap  papers  which 
work  up  fake  schemes  to  interest  farmers 
in  papers  whose  usefulness  in  themselves 
would  not  command  or  merit  attention. 
We  referred  to  one  notorious  case  in 
which  farmers  were  induced  to  subscribe 
to  the  paper  under  the  pretense  that  the 
subscriber  at  the  same  time  became  a 
member  of  a  society  which  would  control 
and  increase  the  price  of  farm  products. 
Inspired  evidently  by  the  apparent  number 
of  farmers  who  became  hoodwinked  by 
the  allurements  of  the  scheme,  another 
publisher  of  the  Fast  has  now  taken  up  a 
modified  edition  of  the  same  thing.  If 
the  little  remittance  farmers  made  these 
fake  papers  was  the  whole  of  it  there 
would  not  be  so  much  loss  to  their  vic¬ 
tims,  but  the  schemes  usually  involve  loss 
of  time  and  money  to  the  farmers  in  the 
carrying  on  of  the  scheme.  In  some 
cases  this  gets  to  be  quite  serious.  That 
the  schemes  are  sure  to  fail,  and  prove  a 
loss  to  those  who  take  it  up,  matters  not 
a  pin  to  the  selfish  schemer.  It  serves  his 
purpose  for  the  time  being,  and  by  the 
time  it  has  failed  he  has  another  sensa¬ 
tion  to  spring.  These  are  the  papers  that 
advertise  and  boom — for  a  price — the 
Seedless  apple  and  Vineless  potato. 

“Money  in  the  Dirt”  is  the  heading  of 
a  new  advertisement  of  W.  M.  Ostrander 
in  some  of  the  farm  papers.  It  at  once 
suggests  the  “Dirt  in  the  Money”  that 
the  publisher  gets  for  such  advertising. 
We  would  like  to  know  what  apology  a 
publisher  would  give  his  subscriber  for 
carrying  advertisements  like  this  and  the 
Seedless  apple  in  his  paper.  The  well- 
informed  farmer  will,  of  course,  escape  a 
bad  investment,  but  how  about  those  not 
so  well  advised? 

Referring  to  inquiries  we  repeat  that 
F.  H.  Keeler  &  Co.,  commission  mer¬ 


chants,-  104  Murray  street,  New  York, 
have  a  commercial  rating  all  right,  but  we 
find  them  so  organized  that  a  shipper  who 
has  a  grievance  against  them  cannot  get 
service  against  them  of  papers  to  call  them 
into  court.  The  business  is  apparently 
run  by  an  employee,  and  the  officers  of  the 
company  could  not  be  found  when  it  was 
attempted  to  serve  papers  against  them. 
For  this  reason,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  many  complaints  have  been  entered 
by  shippers,  we  would  not  carry  their 
advertisements. 

Fumigating  Nursery  Stock. — I  have  but 
very  little  faith  in  fumigation,  and  i  know 
of  instances  where  it  has  injured  the  trees. 
We  prefer  most  decidedly  to  dip  the  trees 
just  before  planting  in  the  mixture  of  salt, 
lime  and  sulphur,  the  same  as  the  spray 
mixture,  then  take  the  trees  by  the  roots  and 
dip  the  tops.  Then  every  fruit  grower  will 
plant  his  trees  with  a  greater  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty  and  faith,  and  have  more  confidence 
that  his  trees  are  free  from  insects  and 
diseases  for  a  short  time  at  least. 

Maryland.  oruando  harrison. 

A  Japanese  Luncheon. — A  writer  in  Texas 
Farm  and  Ranch  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  a  visit  to  a  rice  farm  which  Japanese  are 
operating  in  Texas.  The  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  luncheon  is  given  : 

“I  was*  invited  to  Mr.  Takayama’s  quarters, 
where  he  gave  me  a  Japanese  lunch,  all  the 
food  being  imported  from  Japan.  We  were 
served  first  with  pickled  bamboo  stalks.  This 
was  a  sweet  pickle,  and  had  it  been  spiced 
as  our  home  housekeepers  .put  it  up.  would 
have  excelled  our  cucumlters.  Next  was 
brought  in  a  small  can  about  two  inches  in 
diameter  in  which  was  one  dozen  cooked 
robins,  which  when  taken  from  the  can  were 
round.  These  were  canned  with  the  heads 
on  and  were  quite  salt.  Then  a  relish  made 
of  eggplant,  turnips  and  parsnips  was  served, 
which  had  a  very  fine  flavor  and  was  quite 
a  relish.  Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  excellent  tea  was  served  all  the  time, 
our  cups  being  kept  full,  but  there  was  no 
cream  or  sugar  with  it.  At  that  time  my 
host's  waiter  brought  in  several  small  sticks 
about  one  foot  long,  slightly  curved.  I  was 
asked  what  I  thought  they  were  and  I  re¬ 
plied  whet-stones  for  a  scythe.  My  host 
laughed,  picked  up  a  small  knife  lying  at  his 
side  and  commenced  to  shave  it  in  a  saucer. 
These  shavings  resembled  the  present-day 
breakfast  foods  and  tasted  very  much  like 
them.  I  was  informed  that  it  was  dried 
fish.  I  was  told  that  they  use  this  in  their 
soups  and  that  cooking  brought  out  a  most 
pleasant  flavor.” 


BABY’S  TORTURING  HUMOR.  ' 


Ears  Looked  /as  If  They  Would  Drop  Off— 

Eaee  Mass  of  Sores— Cured  by  Cuticura 
in  Two  Weeks  For  7.c. 

“I  feel  it  my  duty  to  parents  of  other 
poor  suffering  babies  to  tell  you  what 
Cuticura  has  done  for  my  little  daughter. 
She  broke  out  all  over  her  body  with  a 
humor,  and  we  used  everything  recom¬ 
mended,  but  without  results.  I  called  in 
three  doctors.  They  all  claimed  they 
could  help  her,  but  she  continued  to  grow 
worse.  Her  body  was  a  mass  of  sores, 
and  her  little  face  was  being  eaten  away; 
her  ears  looked  as  if  they  would  drop  off. 
Neighbors  advised  me  to  get  Cuticura 
Soap  and  Ointment,  and  before  I  had  used 
half  of  the  cake  of  Soap  and  box  of 
Ointment  the  sores  had  all  healed,  and  my 
little  one’s  face  and  body  were  as  clear 
as  a  new-born  babe’s.  I  would  not  be 
without  it  again  if  it  cost  five  dollars,  in¬ 
stead  of  seventy-five  cents.  Mrs.  George 
J.  Steese,  70t  Coburn  St.,  Akron,  Ohio.” 


When  you  buy 

WET 

WEATHER 
CLOTHING 
you  want 
complete 
protection 
and  long 
service. 

These  and  many 
other  good  points 
are  combined  in 

TOWER'S 

FISH  BRAND 

OILED  CLOTHING 

You  cant  afford 
to  buy  any  other 

'/ftHBJUd'O 

A  J  TOWER  CO  BOSTON  v 5  A 
TOWER.  Canadian  CO  ltd 
.  TORONTO  CAN, _ 


HAY  presses 

■  ■  n  *  THE  HENDRICKS 

Press  will  Earn  its  Cost  in  One 
Season.  A  postal  with  your  name  and 
address  on  the  back 
will  bring  you  our 
tt ' 


Free  Catalog. 

D.  B.  Hendricks  &  Co. 

Cornell  St. 
KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


MAN  OR 
WOMAN 


wanted  to  travel,  distribute 
samples  and  employ  agents.  $18 
a  week,  expenses  advanced.  Lo¬ 
cal  manager  and  canvassers  also. 

/JEG1.KK  CO.,  370  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say  that 
the  best  investmentthey  ever  made  was 
when  they  bought  an 

Electric 

Low  wheels,  wide  tires ;  easy  work,  light  draft. 
We’11  sell  you  a  set  of  the  best  steel  wheels 
made  for  your  old  wagon.  Spoke  united  with 
hub.  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose* 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money# 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  88.  Quincy, III# 


THEY  LAST  FOREVER 

STANDARD 

STEEL  FENCE  POSTS. 

Are  to  be  Driven 

ONE-THIRD  CHEAPER 
THAN  WOOD  POSTS. 

Can  be  uped  with  plain,  barb  or 
woven  wire  fencing.  Posts  made 
for  all  requirements.  Over  75,000 
sold.  Twenty  miles  of  fencing 
erected  on  one  estate.  Write  for 
circulars, price  list  and  reference  to 

J.  H.  DOWNS. 

335  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Factory  near  Pittsburg. 


FENCE 

Made  of  High  Carbon  coiled  wire.  'Wo 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It’s  free.  Buy  direct.  W  rite  today 

COILED  SPRINC  FENCE  CO.  * 

Box  263.  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA 


r  I  BE  A  RAILROAD  MAN  I 

I  Our  “Course  by  Mail”  will  fit  you  in  a  short  time 
I  for  either  Railway  Fireman  or  Brakeman  so  you 
I  can  earn  $65  to  $135  a  month.  Hundreds  of  po- 
I  sitions  now  open.  Original  and  only  school  of 
[its  kind  officered  by  railway  officials.  Write 
I  for  catalog  today  and  begin  study  at  once. 
LThe  Wenthe  Ry.  Corr.  School,  Box  632,  Freeport.  Ill, 


ASTHMA  CURLL 


SCHIFFMANN’S  ASTHMA  CURE 

Instantly  relieves  the  most  violent  attack  and  insures  com¬ 
fortable  sleep.  NO  WAITING  for  RESULTS.  Being  used  by 
inhalation,  its  action  is  immediate,  direct  and  Certain. 
Sind  a  cure  is  the  result  in  all  curable  cases.  A  single  trial 
convinces  the  most  skeptical.  Price,  50c.  and  $1.00  of  any 
druggist,  or  by  mail.  Samples  Fr66  for  stamp. 

DR.  R.  SCHIFFMANN,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Get  Well 
Acquainted 
With  The  Mutual 

Q  It  has  been  in  existence  sixty-three  years.  Public  confidence  and  patronage  have 
made  it  and  kept  it  the  largest  and  staunchest  Life  Insurance  company  in  the  world. 

It  is  owned  by  its  policyholders.  It  protects  thousands,  but  there  are  many  others  who 
should  have  the  same  protection.  How  about  you?  People  who  arc  so  thoughtful  and 
kind  as  to  wish  to  provide  as  they  can  to-day  for  what  will  happen  some  other  day,  when  they 
are  taken  from  those  they  love  and  support,  should  get  acquainted  with 

The  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company 

Let  them  read  its  history;  analyze  its  statements;  examine  its  investments;  consult  its  agents.  They  will 
find  a  reason  for  its  strength  and  stability  and  a  reason  for  their  confidence  and  patronage. 

•1  The  new  management  of  the  Mutual  Life  has  been  in  control  for  nine  months.  Its  report  for  the  first 
six  months  will  be  mailed  to  anyone  on  request,  or  may  be  had  of  its  agents.  It  tells  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  conformity  with  the  new  Insurance  Laws;  shows  the  vast  reductions,  and  indicates  the  un¬ 
usual  advantages  yet  to  reach  its  policyholders.  Its  plain  figures,  given  in  a  plain  way,  will  convince 
any  fair-minded  person  that  The  Mutual  Life  to-day  justifies  the  good  opinion  of  Bishop  Chas.  C. 
McCabe,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  recently  said:  — 

"After  long  and  careful  consideration,  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  present  administrations  of 
both  companies  (the  New  York  Life  and  the  Mutual  Life)  are  now  effecting  great  economies  and 
reforms,  and  that  these  institutions,  purged  as  by  fire,  are  now  in  a  position  to  afford  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  life  insurance  in  better  form,  and  on  better  terms,  than  any  known  in  the  past.” 

It  justifies  also  the  good  opinion  of  Mr.  James  C.  Colgate  and  his  associates,  who,  having 
policies  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000  in  the  Mutual  Life,  recently  "resolved  that  the 
present  executive  officers  and  trustees  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Policyholders’  Pro¬ 
tective  Association  of  the  Mutual  Life,  faithful  to  its  interests,  and  that  their 
administration  of  its  affairs  has  been  and  is  efficient,  economical  and  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  policyholders.” 

C[  If  you  would  like  to  know  for  yourself  the  latest  phases  of  Life 
Insurance,  or  wish  information  concerning  any  form  of 
policy,  consult  our  nearest  agent  or  write  direct  to 

The  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Company, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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HUMOROUS 


Alf  Alford,  who  lives  down  at  Alpha, 

Has  raised  a  large  crop  of  Alfalfa; 

But  those  who  would  buy 

Find  it’s  no  use 'to  try 

To  get  Alf's  Alfalfa  at  Alpha. 

— Indianapolis  News. 

Teacher  (sternly)  :  “What  were  you 
laughing  at,  Robert?”  Bobby:  “I  wasn’t 
laughin’,  ma’am ;  my  complexion  puckered, 
that’s  all.” — Woman’s  Home  Companion. 

“What  is  your  idea  of  a  socialist?”  "A 
socialist,”  answered  the  railway  magnate, 
“is  a  development  of  the  constitutional 
dead  head.  His  ambition  is  to  make  the 
free  pass  unanimous.” — Washington  Star. 

Sunday  School  Teacher:  “What  is 
conscience?”  A  dead  silence.  Sunday 
School  Teacher:  “What  do  we  call  the 
thing  that  tells  us  when  we  do  wrong?” 
Little  Ethel :  “Grandma.” — Philadelphia 
Record. 

“Your  family  plays  the  piano  later 
every  night,”  said  the  visitor.  “Yes,”  an¬ 
swered  the  suburban  resident ;  “we’re  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  people  next  door  up  so 
that  they  will  be  too  sleepy  to  mow  the 
lawn  in  the  morning.  And  they’re  trying 
to  mow  the  lawn  so  early  that  we  won’t 
feel  like  playing  at  night.” — Washington 
.  Star. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 

BUY  DIRECT  PROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  At,  13  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 
profits  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prices  Will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1NGERS0LL,  846  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Can  Make  $15  to  $20  a  Week 

by  getting  orders  for  our  Famous 

_  Teas,  Coffees,  Extracts,  Spices,  and 

Baking  Powder.  The  supplying  of  GRANGES  (a 
specialty).  For  particulars,  address 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

R— 33  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS 


Baldwin  and 
Gale-Baldwin 

Get  Speed  and 
Right  Work, 


Self 
Feed. 
Cut 
Any 

Length. 


Ensilage  Cutters. 

Machines  approach  perfection  in  both  cutting 
and  elevating.  Adjust  for  four  lengths  cut. 
Side  or  straight  away  delivery.  All  sizes  for 
all  powers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

The  Belcher  &  Taylor  A.  T.  Co., 

Box  76,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


2,000 

To 

6,000 

Feet  a  Day 

SAWMILLS 

From  this  size  up  to  largest,  standard  mills  with  var¬ 
iable  friction  feed.  Favorites  in  every  lumber 
district.  Cut  most  with  least  power,  easy  to 
handle.  Edgers,  Trimmers,  Lath  Mills,  Shingle 
Mills,  Cut  off  and  Rip  Saws,  etc.  Send  for  tree  catalog. 

American  Saw  Mill  Mch’y  Co., 

129Hope  St..  Hackettstown,  N.  J., 

610  Engineering  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


Cutaway  Tools  for  Large  Hay  Crops. 

CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

BUSH  AND  BOG  PLOW 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  land 
true,  moves  1,S00  tons  of 
earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 


DOUBLE  ACTION  JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 


NO  MORE 

—  use  for^ 

<PL0l® 


*-  *  SEND  for  -t, 
CIRCULAftSTOTHEsil 

Ny  CUTAWAY  =g 
%  HARROW C0.o 

/HIGGANUMCONN^ 
u.  s.  a.  < 


N  iYtgomery  Ward  (§l>  Co.’s 

No i75  z;  FREE 


127,000  articles.  The  biggest  bargain  book  ever  printed.  Beats 
Full  of  many  things  you  want  that  you  cannot  buy  near 


Nearly  1300  lfr-T'  a!  Ages,  thousands  of  pictures, 
all  Catalogue  reeoPi  ^7  r  quantity,  quality  and  low  prices  _ 

home  and  multitude*  things  of ‘better  quality  and  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  catalogue  or  store  offers  you. 

Send  for  Your  FREE  Copy  Today. 

$50.00  a  year,  at  least,  is  easily  saved  by  every  one  using  this  No.  75  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  Catalogue  to 
order  goods  from.  Many  write  us  of  saving  hundreds  by  being  our  regular  customers.  It  pays  others,  it  will  pay  you. 
We  are  the  originators  of  the  Catalogue  business.  We  have  been  square  with  our  millions  of  customers  for  35  years— we 
will  be  square  with  you. 

This  Big  Book 

Valuable  J  fcn*.  Just  off  the 

Premiums 


Free 

In  this  new  No.  75 
Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.  Catalogue  is  an  en¬ 
tire  section  devoted  to 
our  new  PreePreni- 
ium  Plan,  which  il¬ 
lustrates  and  describes 
all  the  many  valuable 
articles  we  give  free  to 
our  customers,  includ¬ 
ing  Pianos,  Buggies, 
Sewing  Machines, 
Watches,  Jewelry,  Dia¬ 
monds,  Morris  Chair, 
Couches,  Chairs,  Sad¬ 
dles,  Books,  Shoes,  Car¬ 
pets,  Curtains,  Tools, 
Scales,  Harness, Stoves, 
Lamps,  Violins,  Gui¬ 
tar,  Music  Boxes, 
Sporting  Goods,  Cloth¬ 
ing,  Furniture,  Dinner 
Sets,  aud  very  many 
other  choicearticles,  all 
given  to  our  patrons. 
It  is  worth  your  while 
to  get  this  big  No.  75 
Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.  Catalogue  for 
1906-7  just  to  see  this 
wonderful  Premium 
List  of  things  that 
await  your  selection  if 
you  become  our  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Send  your  name  and 
address  carefully  writ¬ 
ten  on  a  postal  card  or 
in  a  letter,  or  attached 
to  your  next  order,  or 
fill  out.  coupon  in 
the  picture ;  either  way 
that  is  easiest.  Just  say 
“Send  me  free  and  pre¬ 
paid  one  copy  of  your 
new  No.  75  Catalogue.” 
Do  this  before  you  for¬ 
get  it,  right  uow.  We 
will  then  send  it  at 
once. 


Press 


COUPON 

Cut  here,  fill  in  carefully,  and  send  to  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.,  Chicago. 

(  This  catalogue  is  reserved  for  all,  except  children  and  res¬ 
idents  of  Coolc  County,  Illinois,  who  need  not  apply.) 

Send  me  FREE  and  Prepaid  one  copy  of  your  new  No.  75 
Catalogue  for  1906-7. 

_  1  saw  your  ad.  in  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER- 


Post  Office 
County _ 


We  Make  No  Charge  For  This  Great  Catalogue 

We  even  prepay  the  postage.  Ordering  a  copy  of  this  large  Free  Book  puts  you  under  no  obligations  to  buy  anything 


genuine 
1907  ‘ 

LAY — send  for  your  copy  today, 
of  all  cost. 


It  will  go  to  you  at  once,  by  return  mail  if  possible,  all  prepaid  and  absolutely  free 


Montgomery  Ward  Co., 


Michigan  Avenue,  Madison 
and  Washington  Streets, 


Chicago 


No  More  Hand  Pumping 

No  coal.  No  steam.  No  oil.  No  packing  or  labor, 

No  Cost  for  Motive  Power 

NIAGAKA  AUTOMATIC  PUMP 

i  Hydraulic  Ham) 

works  night  and  day  on  any  brook, 
creek,  riyeror  running  water. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Gov¬ 
ernments,  railroads  and 
public  institutions,  farmers, 
owners  of  factories,  country 
homes  and  mines.  Write  to-i 
day  for  free  booklet. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co. 

HO  NASSAU  STREEF.T,  NEW  YORK.  Factory;  Chester,  Pa. 


No.  a  Multi 
pie  Conduit 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  S  Inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  FIT 
OLD  GEARS.  Write  for  tree  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17.  HAVANA,  ILL. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  "CM”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERiCSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  Sew  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

40Dearhoru  St.,  Chicago.  234  Craig  St.,  West,  Montreal,  I’.  Q. 

40  .North  7  th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  S.  S.  W. 

Amargura  96,  Havana,  Cuba. 


BUILDING  MATERIAL 

for  houses,  barns  and  farm 
buildings  of  every  description. 

Stands  greater 
weight,  and  is 
cheaper  than 
brick,  stone  or 
cement.  Send 
for  estimates. 
Samples  sent 
free.  Freight 
prepaid. 

Sold  only  m 
car  loads. 

Write 

H.  B.  Camp  Co. 

Bessemer  Bldp. 
PITT8BIKG,  PENN 


LEFFEL 

Steam 
Engines 

their  many  size9  and 
styles  have  long  been 
recognized  as  the  best 
farm  powers.  No  other 
form  of  power  equals 
steam.  No  other  steam 
engine  compares  with 
theLeffelin  efficiency,  de¬ 
pendableness  and  adapta¬ 
bility.  Horizontal.  Upright, 

_ Portable,  etc.  Get  free 

:  and  investigate  before  buying. 
JAMES  LEFFEL  <S.  CO.. 

191.  Springfield,  OKIo. 
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THE  HIRED  MAN  QUESTION . 

New  Views  of  the  Subject. 

THE  MAN’S  SIDE. — Throughout  the  agricultural 
press  the  burning  question  is  the  scarcity  of  farm  help. 
This  question  has  been  treated  at  great  length  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  farmer  in  need  of  help,  not  by  the 
year,  but  for  the  brief  period  only  of  harvest  time. 
But  only  occasionally  does  the  reader  see  this  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  young  men  and  women  in  need 
of  the  necessities  of  life — shelter,  food,  and  clothing — 
during  365  days  of  the  year.  All  farmers  need  help. 
Only  a  few,  on  the  average,  hire  by  the  year,  a  greater 
number  for  eight  months,  while  the  majority  need  help 
only  during  the  harvesting,  just  when  all  farmers  need 
extra  help.  Securing  a  man  by  the  year  is  not  so 
difficult  a  matter  as  to  get  a  good  man  for  eight,  or 
five  months.  The  year  man  becomes  more  as  one  of 
the  family,  and  all  things  considered  he  has  an  easier 
position  than  the  man  for  eight  months,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  young  woman  who  lives  with  a 
family  by  the  year. 

There  is  less  inclina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  to 
crowd  the  help  —  to 
work  them  for  all  that 
they  are  worth  during 
their  time  of  service, 
and  there  is  also  less 
inclination  on  the  part 
of  the  help  to  slight 
their  work.  The  year¬ 
ly  positions  are  usually 
permanent  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  both  men  and 
women ;  while  the  de¬ 
mand  for  a  less  period 
of  service  may  be  ex¬ 
ceptional,  and  vary  for 
men  in  duration  from 
year,  to  year. 

SUMMER  HELP.— 

The  ambitious,'  trust¬ 
worthy  young  man  who 
finds  a  congenial  home 
on  a  farm  for  eight 
months  of  the  year, 
while  lie  may  be  able 
to  save  more  of  his 
earnings  than  lie  pos¬ 
sibly  could  in  town,  at 
the  beginning  of  Win¬ 
ter  is  out  of  a  job,  and 
for  four  months  he 
must  either  retire,  or  find  work  in  town.  If  he  secures 
a  position  and  gives  satisfaction,  with  the  prospect  of 
a  promotion  with  an  increase  of  pay,  he  will  hardly 
be  inclined  to  return  to  farm  work  for  less  time  than 
by  the  year.  The  young  woman  .who  works  on  a  farm 
during  the  Summer  only,  finds  herself  out  of  house 
and  home  after  having  passed  through  the  Spring  and 
Fall  housecleaning,  and  all  the  stress  of  Summer  house¬ 
work.  She  too  must  look  to  a  town  opportunity,  and 
if  she  finds  her  labor  of  value  in  store,  or  shop,  there 
she  goes  of  necessity,  and  remains  naturally,  where  she 
hopes  to  better  herself,  and  where  she  has  work  by 
the  year.  How  can  workingmen  and  women  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  for  farm  work  for  one,  two,  or, 
even  eight  months,  just  to  accommodate  the  farmers, 
and  then  be  obliged  to  earn  their  living  in  town  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year? 

THE  DAY  LABORER. — In  large  cities  there  exists 
a  large  body  of  unskilled  unemployed  men  (unem¬ 
ployed  1  ecause  they  are  unskilled),  wh#  might  work 
on  lartns  for  even  a  few  weeks ;  but  among  this  class 
are  many  short  of  transportation  funds;  and  others 


not  inclined  to  get  strenuous  in  harvest  fields,  while 
they  can  live  the  “simple  life”  in  town  with  much  less 
exertion.  Naturally,  the  average  farmer  must  take 
his  chances  with  men  in  his  home  town  who  have  no 
regular  employment,  who  can  be  induced  to  take  a 
harvest  outing,  and  the  smaller  the  town  the  less  day 
laborers,  as  small  towns  have  little  in  the  way  of  work 
for  day  men.  The  unstability  of  farm  work  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  past,  say  50  years  ago,  is  the  result  of 
changed  conditions  in  both  the  agricultural  and  the 
industrial  world.  Mechanical  inventions  in  the  way  of 
farm  machinery  have  reduced  the  number  of  working 
days  for  day  men  during  the  seed  time  and  harvesting. 
The  use  of  coal  instead  of  wood;  of  wire  instead  of 
rails ;  of  tile  instead  of  stone  for  the  ditch,  have  all 
combined  to  take  many  a  dollar  from  the  man  who 
takes  his  chances  by  the  year,  as  a  day  laborer  in  a 
farming  section.  The  actual  number  of  working  days 
for  the  individual  man  is  a  question  that  is  always  lost 
sight  of  when  there  comes  from  the  great  West,  or  the 
East,  a  call  for  a  large  number  of  men  at  harvest  time. 


Thousands  of  men  might  find  employment  (and  do), 
and  the  sum  total  of  wages  represents  several  large 
fortunes;  and  yet,  no  one  man  might  be  employed  for 
more  than  15,  30  or  (30  days.  Farmers  overlook  the 
number  of  working  days  that  they  can  guarantee  to  the 
individual  man ;  while  the  total  number  of  days  is  a 
vital  matter  with  each  workingman,  and  of  necessity 
will  either  keep  a  man  in  the  country,  or  send  him  to 
town,  without  regard  to  his  personal  choice  between 
farm  and  town  life,  and  work.  Just  a  hard-fact  neces¬ 
sity  of  shelter,  food  and  clothing  for  305  days  in  the 
year.  The  question  of  hired  help  by  the  day  might  be 
somewhat  solved  by  the  farmers  themselves,  if  they 
•would  lay  aside  their  exclusiveness  and  exchange  work, 
just  as  the  pioneer  grandfathers  did;  or.  if  they  would 
combine  and  make  concessions  to  each  other,  and  thus 
make  it  possible  for  workingmen  and  their  families,  to 
live  among  them  by  the  year,  as  one  of  the  farming 
community.  The  farmers  who  can  hire  by  the  year 
and  pay  good  wages,  are  usually  so  comfortable  them¬ 
selves,  and  feel  so  independent  under  their  own  roof- 
trees,  that  they  are  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  when  it 


comes  to  farm  help  the  farmer  is  in  sharp  competition 
with  all  the  other  vocations  of  the  whole  world.  Be¬ 
fore  they  can  meet  this  competition,  they  must  decide 
upon  the  class  of  men  and  women  they  desire  to  at¬ 
tract  to  their  farm  homes.  If  they  want  intelligent, 
self-respecting  men  by  the  year,  they  must  provide  com¬ 
fortable  and  convenient  houses;  or  convert  their  own 
homes  into  double  dwellings,  and  thus  make  it  possible 
for  young  men  to  marry  and  have  the  comforts,  and 
especially  the  privacy  of  their  own  homes. 

THE  HOME  SIDE. — It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  draw  comparisons  between  farm  and  town 
life  for  the  workingman.  But  it  has  frequently  been 
observed  that  when  a  country  housewife  draws  such 
comparisons,  she  emphasizes  the  advantages  of' space; 
the  pure  air,  and  food  supply  of  the  farm;  and  hired 
help  treated  as  one  of  the  family ;  but  never  a  word 
as  to  a  room  where  a  self-respecting  young  man  could 
shave,  take  a  bath  (with  plenty  of  clean  individual 
towels),  write  his  letters,  read  his  own  books;  in  short, 
get  away  from  the  “family”  (especially  the  family 
*  towels),  without  tak¬ 

ing  to  the  barn  or  the 
woods.  The  self-re¬ 
specting  young  man  in 
town  finds  in  every  re¬ 
spectable  boarding 
house,  conveniences  for 
his  physical  comfort, 
and  absolute  privacy, 
which  he  must  take  his 
chances  on  finding 
when  he  becomes  a 
hired  man  to  a  farmer. 
It  is  just  possible  that 
being  made  “one  of 
the  family”  has  been 
overdone  on  behalf  of 
not  only  the  hired  man 
and  woman,  but  also 
the  children  of  the 
farms,  who  have  been 
getting  away  from  the 
“family”  until  there  is 
a  scarcity  of  farm  help. 

FAMILY  ATTI¬ 
TUDE.— While  the  un¬ 
stability  of  farm  labor 
is  the  immediate  cause, 
the  inability  of  the 
farmers  to  keep  their 
own  boys  and  girls  on 
the  farms  is  the  direct, 
the  far-reaching  cause 
of  the  great  scarcity  of 
help  on  the  farm.  The  recent  article  by  G.  N.  E.,  of 
western  Massachusetts,  on  pages  5D7-.S,  is  a  good  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  attitude  of  the  children  of  the  farm 
towards  farm  life  for  themselves.  This  bright,  ambi¬ 
tious  young  woman,  after  citing  the  pure  food  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  farm,  and  many  an  agricultural  accom¬ 
plishment  to  be  “proud  of,”  makes  the  following  state¬ 
ment  :  “And  now,  at  the  end  of  a  year’s  course  in  a 
well-known  commercial  college,  is  ready  to  take  a 
position  that  combines  short  hours  with  good  pay,  and 
is  judged  by  those  who  ought  to  know  to  be  a  very 
lucky  girl.”  Why  lucky?  [We  shall  see  later  that  this 
young  woman  will  still  live  at  home. — Eds.]  If  the 
children  of  the  farms  are  on  the  lookout  for  “short 
hours  and  good  pay,”  and  if  they  look  elsewhere  than 
to  farm  labor,  to  becoming  land  owners,  or  hired  men 
and  hired  women  on  farms;  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  children  of  the  towns  and  cities  will  exercise  the 
same  right  and  look  in  the  same  direction.  For,  in¬ 
deed,  human  nature  is  the  same  the  world  over — all 
looking  for  “short  hours  and  good  pay.”  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  farmers  all  need  help;  a  few  during  the  year; 
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more  for  eight  months;  and  the  majority  during  the 
harvest  time  only.  Jn  the  meantime  the  workingmen 
need  work,  and  they  all  need  it  by  the  year.  Just  a 
hard  fact — necessity  of  shelter,  food  and  clothing  for 
365  days  in  the  year.  And  in  what  numbers  can  they 
look  to  farm  labor  for  the  requisite  number  of  work¬ 
ing  days  for  the  individual  workingman? 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.  medora  corbett. 


AN  ACRE  OF  CELERY. 

As  supplementary  to  the  article  on  page  727  I  for¬ 
ward  a  brief  resume  of. the  cost  of  one  acre  of  celery 
with  us  under  quite  normal  conditions  in  plots  of  from 
10  to  14  acres.  It  will  be  noticed  I  have  purposely  left 
out  the  fractions  of  cost.  While  these  grounds  would 
require  another  dose  of  manure,  or  fertilizer,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  fair  proportion  of  both  to  grow  another  crop  of 
celery,  yet  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  this 
single  application  has  become  of  so  much  permanent 
benefit  that  they  could  be  depended  on  to  grow  a  crop 
of  potatoes,  followed  by  a  crop  of  wheat,  two  or  three 
crops  of  grass,  then  a  good  crop  of  corn,  and  probably 
not  be  any  less  productive  then  than  before  the  celery 
was  planted.  Under  special  conditions  we  have  grown 
patches  of  celery  that  netted  double  the  one  under  con¬ 
sideration,  but  they  were  above  the  normal. 


One  ton  fertilizer .  $35.00 

40  tons  stable  manure,  cost  on  the  ground .  80.00 

29,000  plants  grown  in  greenhouse  and  transplanted 

114  in .  100.00 

Planting  in  field — 6  rren  one  day .  9.00 

One  boy  drooping  plants .  1.00 

Hoeing  and  cultivating .  50.00 

Humber  for  bleaching .  25.00 

20,000  stalks,  at  40  cents  a  dozen  bunches  tied  flat.  700 
doz.  (like  the  fingers  on  a  man’s  hand).  Cost  of 
tying  in  bunches,  at  18  cents .  126.00 


$426.00 

Ground  rent  .  20.00 

$446.00 

700  doz..  at  $1.20 .  $840.00 

10  per  cent  commission  for  selling .  84.00 


$756.00 

446.00 

$310.00 

Pennsylvania.  _______________  M-  garrahan. 

BRINGING  WATER  TO  THE  HOUSE . 

Part  II. 

Hydraulic  Rams  and  Gravity  System. 

Another  device  for  getting  a  supply  of  water  for  the 
farm  is  the  hydraulic  ram.  I  need  not  explain  the  de¬ 
tails  of  construction,  for  anyone  can  get  that  from  the 
manufacturers,  and  very  few  will  care  to  read  them. 
It  often  happens  that  there  are  springs  or  creeks  on 
the  farm,  but  they  are  below  the  house,  and  therefore 
the  water  must  be  carried  or  pumped  up  hill.  The  ram 
does  this  work  perfectly.  In  order  to  estimate  what 
can  be  done  we  must  know,  first,  the  amount  of  water 
available;  second,  the  fall  from  the  source  to  the  ram, 
called  power  head,  and  third,  the  height  from  the  ram 
to  the  discharge,  called  the  pumping  head.  In  esti¬ 
mating  the  amount  of  water  it  is  customary  to  give  the 
amount  in  gallons  per  minute.  To  get  the  flow  of  a 
spring  confine  it  enough  to  get  it  into  a  trough  or 
pipe,  and  see  how  long  it  will  take  to  fill  a  can  or 
barrel  of  known  capacity.  A  flow  of  say  30  gallons 
can  be  measured  quite  accurately  with  a  five-gallon  can, 
while  for  a  flow  of,  say  50  to  100  gallons,  some  larger 
receptacle  must  be  used.  This  method,  of  course,  is 
not  remarkable  for  accuracy,  but  is  close  enough  for 
what  we  want  on  the  farm,  and  is  all  right  for  rams 
using  less  than  100  gallons  per  minute.  One  should 
always  undei*  rather  than  overestimate  his  flow.  If  a 
larger  stream  is  to-  be  developed  these  “jack-knife” 
methods  should  not  be  used,  for  the  enterprise  will 
then  warrant  employing  a  competent  engineer,  and  the 
money  spent  for  his  services  will  be  the  best  part  of 
the  investment. 

After  you  have  determined  the  flow,  next  measure 
the  power  head  and  the  pumping  head.  The  principle 
of  the  ram  is  this:  The  power,  which,  we  will  say,  10 
gallons  falling  10  feet  will  develop,  will  raise  one  gallon 
100  feet,  or  for  the  theoretical  work,  multiply  the  flow 
in  gallons  by  the  power  head,  divide  the  product  by  the 
pumping  head,  and  the  result  will  be  the  discharge. 
Suppose  we  have  47  gallons  per  minute,  with  a  power 
head  of  nine  feet,  and  we  want  to  raise  the  water  65 
feet.  Then  we  will  have  47  +  9  =  423  65  =  6(4 

gallons  per  minute  discharge.  This  in  theory  is  what 
the  ram  should  do,  and  would  were  it  not  for  loss  of 
power  by  friction.  If  we  get  75  per  cent  of  that 
amount  we  may  conclude  that  our  ram  is  doing  good 
work.  Our  scientific  friends  give  formulas  for  figuring 
the  efficiency  of  rams,  but  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know 
that  a  good  ram,  if  correctly  placed  with  pipes  of 
proper  proportion,  will  develop  from  60  to  75  per  cent 
of  the  theoretical  efficiency,  and  if  one  has  a  place  that 
will  figure  out  anything  worth  while  with  these  figures 
he  can  go  further  and  consult  the  manufacturers.  The 
old  style  of  ram  admits  of  but  little  adjustment  for 
the  varying  amount  of  flow,  while  the  improved  ram 
can  be  adjusted  so  that  the  same  machine  will  work 
with,  say  30  to  75  gallons  per  minute,  thus  giving  the 
®perat#r  a  wide  scope  over  which  to  adjust  his  ma¬ 


chine  to  the_yarying  flow  of  the  water.  These  rams 
arc  made  in  sizes  to  use  from  2(4  to  1,500  gallons  per 
minute,  with  a  power  head  of  from  1(4  to  50  feet,  and 
will  raise  water  as  high  as  500  feet.  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  watch  one  of  these  rams  for  the  past  six 
or  seven  years,  which  is  owned  by  a  neighbor.  The 
expense  for  repairs  has  been  close  to  nothing,  and  the 
machine  is  doing  more  than  the  manufacturers  guar¬ 
anteed.  The  best  part  is  that  it  requires  no  attention. 


1  f  one  has  not  a  gravity  system  the  ram  is  the  next 
best  thing  in  point  of  constant,  faithful  and  economical 
service.  The  principle  is  perfect,  and  the  application 
is  also  perfect,  being  reduced  by  friction  only. 

Now  we  come  to  the  best  system,  the  gravity.  Every 
one  knows  that  water  will  run  down  hill.  Nothing 
new  about  this,  but  many  do  not  know  that  the  dis¬ 
charge  may  not  be  satisfactory  even  though  the  pipe 
runs  down  hill  all  the  way.  In  Fig.  338  note  the 
straight  line  drawn  from  the  surface  of  the  water  at  A 
to  the  outlet  at  E.  This  line  is  called  the  hydraulic 
grade  line.  Note  that  a  part  of  the  pipe  is  above  that 
line.  The  flow  in  that  part  of  the  pipe  from  F  to  C 
will  be  governed  by  the  head  A  B,  and  in  that  part 


EVIDENT  NEED  OE  DISHORNING.  Fig.  339. 


from  C  to  E  by  the  head  C  D.  Now  as  C  D  is  steeper 
than  A  B  the  water  will  naturally  flow  faster  through 
C  E  than  through  A  B.  This  will  cause  an  irregular, 
unsatisfactory  flow,  the  tendency  being  to  discharge  like 
an  open  gutter.  If,  however,  the  orifice  at  E  is  con¬ 
tracted,  the  tendency  is  to  check  the  flow  in  the  steep 
part,  and  if  contracted  enough  no  bad  effect  will  be 
noticeable  from  improper  laying  of  the  pipe.  If  the 
pipe  can  be  laid  below  the  hydraulic  grade  line  it  is 
best  to  do  so,  but  don’t  allow  your  wife  to  carry  water 
just  because  there  happens  to  be  a  bump  in  the  ground 
between  the  tank  and  the  house.  Sometimes  a  proper 
grade  may  be  secured  by  passing  around  high  ground 
without  lengthening  the  pipe  very  much.  Generally 


THE  AUTUMN  ROUND-tir.  Fig.  340. 

on  the  farm  we  can  see  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
the  pipe.  If  too  far  apart  or  if  too  crooked,  an  engi¬ 
neer  will  locate  the  proper  line.  E.  j.  h. 


THE  AUTUMN  ROUND-UP. — I  send  a  photograph 
taken  September  28,  1906  (reproduced  at  Fig.  340). 
The  field  c*rn  is  Reid  Early  Yellow  Dent;  sweet  corn, 
Country  Gentleman  and  Stowell’s  Evergreen ;  tomatoes, 
Dwarf  Stone;  pumpkins,  California  Mammoth;  onions. 
Giant  Gibraltar;  squash,  Bush  Fordhook;  sugar  cane, 
Texas  Ribbon.  Arthur  king. 


THE  MANURIAL  VALUE  OF  CROPS. 

I  enclose  herewith  a  clipping  prepared  by  Prof.  Armsby. 
in  which  he  gives  a  table  of  values.  Are  these  figures 
correct ? 

“Prof.  Armsby  has  prepared  a  table  showing  the  value  of 
fertilizing  elements  carried  away  from  the  soil  in  different 
crops.  The  estimate  is  on  the  manurial  value  of  $10  worth 
of  the  products  named. 


Meadow  hay  .  $5.10 

Clover  hay  .  9.07 

Potatoes  . 12 

Wheat  bran  .  8.32 

I.inseed  meal  .  7.34 

Cotton-seed  meal .  10.05 

Wheat  .  2.63 

Oats  .  3.86 

Corn  .  3.78 

Bariev  .  3.03 

Milk  . 88 

Cheese  . <10 

Live  cattle  .  1.18 


“This  table  will  show  to  the  farmer  the  amount  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  ingredients  he  sells  with  each  $10  worth  of  the 
various  products  named  above.  For  instance,  if  he  sells  a 
ton  of  meadow  hay  he  will  sell  with  it  fertilizing  ingredi¬ 
ents  which  would  cost  him  $5.10  if  purchased  in  the  form 
of  commercial  fertilizers.” 

I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  these  figures,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  potatoes,  which  he  gives  at  only  12  cents. 

Starr,  Pa.  j.  H.  D. 

The  figures  are  correct  when  you  understand  what 
they  mean.  Much  depends  on  the  price  received  for 
these  various  crops.  For  instance,  when  we  buy  a  ton 
of  prime  hay  on  our  own  farm  it  costs  nearly  or  quite 
$20.  The  farmer  who  sold  this  same  ton  off  his  farm 
often  gets  no  more  than  $8.  There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  plant  food  in  the  ton,  but  we  pay  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  the  farmer  sold  it  for.  The  following  table 
shows  the  pounds  of  plant  food  in  a  ton  of  various 
products : 

POUNDS  IN  ONE  TON. 


Nitrogen. 

I’hos.  acid. 

Potash. 

Meadow  hay . 

.  31 

8 

26 

(’lover  hay  . 

.  39 

12 

37 

1’otatoes  . 

.  7 

3 

12 

Wheat  bran  . 

.  45 

55 

29 

Linseed  meal  .... 

.  90 

32 

25 

Wheat  . 

.  42 

16 

11 

12 

9 

Corn  . 

.  32 

12 

7 

12 

9 

Other  figures  could  be  given,  but  these  will  make  the 
matter  clear.  At  present  wholesale  prices  nitrogen  is 
valued  at  17  cents  a  pound,  and  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  at  five  cents  each.  These  figures  mean  the  average 
wholesale  price  for  a  year  in  New  York.  The  ferti¬ 
lizer  mixer  charges  more  to  cover  cost  of  handling  and 
profit.  When  you  sell  a  ton  of  clover  hay  the  nitrogen 
in  it,  according  to  this,  is  worth  $6.63,  the  potash  $'-.s>., 
and  the  phosphoric  acid  .60  or  a  total  of  $9. OS.  You 
understand  that  this  means  what  this  plant  food  cost 
in  the  wholesale  market.  You  will  see  that  it  depends 
on  the  price  of  the  clover  hay.  On  our  own  farm  we 
could  get  about  $18  for  it,  so  that  we  would  send  away 
only  a  little  over  $5  worth  of  plant  food.  We  would 
not  sell  clover  hay  anyway.  In  the  same  way  a  ton  of 
potatoes  or  33(4  bushels  contain  $1.19  worth  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  60  cents’  worth  of  potash  and  15  cents’  worth  of 
phosphoric  acid,  or  $1.94  worth  of  plant  food  in  the 
ton.  This  means  5j4  cents  a  bushel.  There  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  misprint  in  these  figures.  The  amount  of  plant 
food  sent  away  in  $10  worth  will,  of  course,  depend 
upon  the  price.  With  us  potatoes  now  bring  80  cents 
a  bushel,  which  means  12 'A  bushels  for  $10,  represent¬ 
ing,  at  our  figures,  63(4  ceiTs.  People  are  often  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  small  amount  of  plant  food  in  potatoes. 
We  must  remember  that  the  average  potato  contains 
75  per  cent  of  water.  If  you  burn  a  ton  of  potatoes  so 
that  everything  that  will  burn  is  consumed  you  would 
have  less  than  20  pounds  of  ashes  left.  Some  farmers 
make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  because  a  bushel 
of  potatoes  contains  so  little  plant  food  it  follows  that 
heavy  fertilizing  for  this  crop  is  not  necessary.  That 
is  a  great  mistake,  for  of  all,  ordinary  farm  crops  the 
potato  most  needs  heavy  feeding. 


CURIOUS  FREAK  OF  AN  APPLE. 

In  Fig.  336,  first  page,  we  have  a  striking  example 
of  a  pear-shaped  apple  in  comparison  with  a  normal  one 
from  the  same  tree.  The  specimens  were  sent  in  by 
White  &  Rice,  Yorktown,  N.  Y.  The  variety  is  Caba- 
shea,  a  well-known  large  red  early  Winter  apple. 
There  were  some  marks  of  insect  injury  near  the  stem 
end  of  the  pear-shaped  apple,  evidently  inflicted  at  an 
early  stage  of  its  development.  We  may  infer  that  the 
growth  of  this  portion  of  the  fruit  was  checked,  while 
the  lower  part  expanded  in  the  usual  manner  until  it 
finally  attained  the  ordinary  outlines  of  a  pear.  Pear- 
shaped  apples  and  apple-formed  pears  are  really  not 
uncommon.  The  Japan  Russet  variety  of  Oriental  pear 
is  as  flat  as,  and  almost  indistinguishable  in  appearance 
from  a  russet  apple  when  matured,  but  it  is  every  sense 
a  pear.  Some  pear-shaped  apples  have  been  brought 
forward  as  hybrids  between  the  pear  and  the  apple,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  two  species  can  be  in¬ 
duced  to  cross.  There  is  so  little  affinity  between  them 
that  they  never  make  a  lasting  union,  even  when  suc¬ 
cessfully  grafted.  Unless  characteristic  of  all  the  fruits 
on  a  particular  tree  the  occasional  pear-shaped  apple 
may  be  considered  as  a  case  of  partially  arrested  deveh 
opment. 
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SIDE  LINES  IN  DAIRYING. 

The  dairy  farmer  has  many  side  lines,  among  them 
being  the  growing  of  potatoes.  As  a  usual  thing  the 
potato  fields  are  too  small  to  think  of  procuring  special 
potato  machinery  for  use  in  tilling  and  harvesting  the 
crop.  The  result  is  that  potato  growing  means  a  lot 
of  very  hard  labor.  As  labor  is  becoming  more  and 
more  expensive,  potato  growing,  except  for  home  use, 
is  being  cut  out  a  good  deal,  and  some  farmers  buy 
their  potatoes,  as  they  do  their  butter.  Many  bushels 
in  the  aggregate  are  sold,  however,  and  frequently 
shipments  are  made.  Some  seasons  many  carloads  are 
shipped  from  our  stations,  and  not  infrequently  good 
prices  are  realized. 

The  question  of  spraying  potatoes  is  often  up  for 
discussion,  but.  heretofore  no  one  has  had  the  courage 
to  put  the  advice  of  the  experiment  stations  and  of 
writers  and  speakers  generally  into  practice.  I  knew 
one  man,  who  when  first  returning  to  the  farm  eight 
or  10  years  ago,  attempted  to  spray  with  a  little  spray 
pump  that  is  used  about  the  farm.  It  is  a  cheap  pump, 
costing  one  or  two  dollars,  and  not  very  suitable  for 
spraying  a  field  of  potatoes.  That  season  the  spraying 
did  not  show  much  profit,  and  the  difficulty  attending 
the  operation  with  other  work  pressing,  has  prevented 
any  attempts  at  spraying  since  that  time.  There  are 
regions  where  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
grow  a  crop  of  potatoes  without  spraying,  but  here 
tolerably  satisfactory  results  are  secured.  Never  until 
this  season  have  1  known  any  systematic  attempt  to 
be  made  to  spray,  in  field  practice.  A  young  man  pur¬ 
chased  an  outfit  last  Spring,  costing,  I  believe,  about 
$8.  At  any  rate  it  was  one  of  the  cheaper  outfits. 
Some  instruction  had  been  given  in  the  rural  school 
in  the  method  of  preparing  the  mixture  and  testing  it 
to  determine  if  safe  to  use.  A  sister  of  the  young  man 
was  in  the  school,  and  had  actually  prepared  the  mixture 
on  a  small  scale,  and  had  made  the  test  with  prussiate  of 
potash  solution.  She  assisted  in  the  preparation  at  the 
farm.  There  was  some  trouble  experienced  in  the  process 
of  preparation  and  application  the  first  time,  but  soon  the 
best  method  was  learned  from  experience,  and  during  the 
season  the  potato  field  received  several  applications  of 
Bordeaux  Mixture.  The  result  of  this  experiment  is 
interesting  from  any  point  of  view.  The  potatoes 
have  now  been  dug.  Two  or  three  rows  were  left  un¬ 
sprayed  for  a  check,  and  in  these  the  tops  died  early 
in  the  season.  -Those  that  were  sprayed  kept  green  till 
late,  even  into  September,  while  the  unsprayed  died 
down  considerably  in  July.  It  is  safe  to  say  there  was 
a  month  or  six  weeks’  longer  time  for  the  sprayed  field 
to  grow.  Neither  lot  rotted  to  amount  to  anything,  so 
that  this  seasoiij  at  least,  spraying  did  not  operate  to 
prevent  rotting.  The  longer  growth  is  what  did  the 
business.  One  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  extra  on 
one  acre  of  ground  is  what  is  claimed  as 
a  result  of  spraying,  and  the  cost  of  the 
job  is  reported-  at  $5.  As  potatoes  are 
worth  about  50  cents  a  bushel,  there 
would  be  a  nice  profit  even  if  the  cost 
were  a  little  more  and  the  returns  slightly 
less  than  this. 

Another  side  line  of  the  dairy  farmer 
is  apple  growing.  Comparatively  little 
attention  is  given  the  apple  orchard  as  a 
rule.  There  arc  fewer  trees  than  20  years 
ago,  but  practically  every  farmer  has 
some.  Most  orchards  are  neglected,  and 
not  a  few  are  producing  inferior  fruit. 

Markets  for  apples  have  not  been  very 
favorable ;  in  fact,  there  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  any  market  at  all  unless  under 
exceptional  conditions.  None  of  our  or¬ 
chards  is  sprayed,  and  little  attempt  is 
made  to  get  much  fruit  beyond  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  family.  In  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  town  six  miles  from  here  is  an  apple 
orchard  of  800  trees  that  was  set  on  a 
sleep  side  hill,  part  of  it  about  40  years 
ago.  Soil  and  conditions  are  similar  to 
ours.  1  lie  trees  have  been  pretty  well 
cared  for,  though  left  in  the  sod.  One 
reason  for  not  cultivating  is  the  fact  that 
the  land  is  so  steep.  It  has  been  quite 
well  fertilized,  usually  with  stable  ma¬ 
nure.  The  grass  has  been  cut  each  year  and  taken 
off.  For  a  year  or  two  poultry  has  been  kept  in  a 
part  of  the  orchard.  That,  of  course,  means  less  hay, 
but  more  profit,  and  a  somewhat  improved  condition 
of  soil.  When  I  visited  this  orchard  less  than  a  week 
ago,  the  fruit  was  looking  well,  and  putting  on  a  fine 
color.  When  asked  if  the  orchard  had  been  sprayed 
the  owner  said  he  usually  sprayed  it  three  times  each 
season,  but  this  year  it  was  not  sprayed.  The  spraying 
outfit  had  been  lent,  and  when  returned  it  was  without 
a  nozzle,  a  very  necessary  part,  and  the  time  was  too 
late  to  allow  of  procuring  one  soon  enough  to  be  of 
use.  The  failure  to  spray  is  estimated  at  a  $50  damage. 

I  he  market  for  this  fruit  is  already  mostly  made,  and 
is  largely  local.  This  grower  is  getting  $2  a  barrel 


for  his  apples  right  in  his  own  town.  It  seems  very 
probable  that  the  farmer  who  will  take  a  little  time  to 
fix  up  his  orchard  and  look  up  his  markets  might  get 
something  out.  of  it.  The  difference  is  that  Mr.  Sim¬ 
mons  gives  his  time  to  the  orchard  largely,  while  the 
dairyman  hasn’t  much  time  to  give. 

That  apple  growing  may  be  successfully  conducted 
in  this  region  seems  to  be  the  belief  of  others.  W.  A. 
Moyer,  the  industrial  agent  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Railroad,  has  prepared  an  attractive  and  interesting 
pamphlet  on  apple  culture.  As  I  understand  the  mat¬ 
ter,  the  pamphlet  is  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Craig.  At  any  rate  it  is  well  arranged,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  large  amount  of  very  sensible  advice.  Mr. 
Moyer  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  he  says  in  a 


A  PAIR  OP  LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  Pig.  341. 

letter:  "I  am  fully  convinced  that  no  one  in  the  world 
is  quite  so  happy  as  the  man  who  stands  on  his  own 
land  and  is  able  to  say,  T  own  it  from  center  to  sky.’  ” 
He  also  adds :  “I  am  convinced  that  any  railroad  run¬ 
ning  through  a  rich  farming  community  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  a  rich  railroad.”  Mr.  Moyer  is  working  out 
a  number  of  other  lines  in  relation  to  farming,  and  is 
getting  farmers  to  try  some  of  the  better  methods.  For 
many  purposes  he  is  strongly  urging  the  use  of  cow 
peas.  The  D.  &  H.  people  have  evidently  hit'  upon  a 
good  line  of  work,  and  a  good  man  to  carry  it  out. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  h.  lyon. 

LIME  AND  MANURE  FOR  ALFALFA. 

I  notice  an  article  on  page  711,  by  L.  J.  Farmer,  in 
which  he  gives  the  entire  credit  for  the  success  of  his 
Alfalfa,  to  soil  from  an  Alfalfa  field.  It  would,  seem 
to  me  that  he  has  failed  to  give  himself  proper  credit 


for  his  own  hard  work  in  thorough  preparation  of  the 
land,  and  in  keeping  it  up  in  good  condition  during  the 
past  years  by  the  application  of  manure  and  care  of  the 
land  in  growing  his  strawberries.  We  know  from  his 
reputation  as  a  berry  grower  that  he  has  not  raised 
either  the  fine  berries  nor  the  plants  he  sells  on  any 
ordinary  poor  land,  and  I  do  not  think  that  our  friend 
Farmer  would  be  at  all  pleased  if  he  were  to  fill  an 
order  very  carefully,  with  selected  plants  of  his  best 
varieties,  carefully  packed  and  shipped  in  good  season, 
and  have  word  come  back  from  the  planter  a  few 
weeks  later  that  the  plants  were  planted  in  the  “old  of 
the  moon”  so  the  roots  would  grow  down  and  the 
tops  grow  up,  and  that  was  why  they  had  done  so 
well;  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  would  L.  J.  Farmer 


take  the  full  credit  for  success  where  his  plants  were 
used  by  a  careful  planter,  set  on  strong,  rich  land,  as 
he  himself  describes  in  this  case,  and  1  believe  it  is 
much  the  same  way  in  his  Alfalfa  experience.  Were 
L.  J.  Farmer  to  be  situated,  like  some  of  us,  up  on 
top  of  a  hill  where  the  land  has  been  “run  to  death” 
by  raising  potatoes,  rye  and  buckwheat,  some  of  it  not 
seeded  for  over  20  years,  so  sour  you  can  smell  it 
after  a  rain,  when  it  covers  over  with  a  scum,  red 
with  sorrel  at  blooming  time  and  green  with  it  at 
other  times,  so  poor  that  one  has  to  go  300  feet  to 
get  a  small  rakeful  of  hay,  where  clover  would  not 
grow,  and  Alfalfa  would  not  think  of  it ;  and  then  take 
that  same  land  and  by  the  application  of  stable  manure, 
lime  and  thorough  preparation  of  the  land  through  a 
period  of  several  weeks,  and  without  any  soil  from  an 
Alfalfa  field  secure  the  most  beautiful  stand  of  Alfalfa 
one’s  heart  could  desire,  it  would  be  another  matter. 

A  portion  of  our  land  on  this  farm  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  fairly  so,  but  the  above  conditions  more  nearly 
describe  the  larger  part  of  it  when  we  took  hold  of  it. 
The  past  Summer  we  started  in  to  get  some  Alfalfa 
growing.  The  land  was  plowed  several  weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  dragged  up  with  spring-tooth  drag  after 
every  rain,  and  in  addition  a  top-dressing  of  fresh 
manure  applied  to  most  of  it  with  manure  spreader  and 
harrowed  in,  also  about  3,000  to  4,000  pounds  of  ground 
lime  (not  air-slaked  nor. steamed,  but  ground)  spread 
broadcast  per  acre,  and  quickly  dragged  in.  The  land 
was  gone  over  a  few  extra  times  with  drag  just  before 
seeding,  and  smoothed  over  with  a  weeder,  then  the 
seed  was  sown  August  15-16,  and  again  gone  over  with 
a  weeder,  and  it  is  to-day  a  beautiful  success.  I  do 
not  give  the  credit  to  any  one  thing.  I  believe  that 
there  is  too  much  faking  about  bacteria  and  too  much 
mystery  hung  about  growing  Alfalfa,  and  that  any 
farmer  on  well-drained  land  can  do  as  well  as  we 
with  the  same  care,  without  thinking  he  has  to  get 
yeast  cakes  or  the  soil  from  an  Alfalfa  field.  I  believe 
that  this  sour  land  can  be  made  to  produce  better  crops 
by  careful  cultivation  without  lime,  than  by  the  use  of 
lime  with  less  care  in  cultivation,  but  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  lime  alone  without  further  application  of 
humus  would  be  of  little  value.  Even  moderate  appli¬ 
cations  of  stable  manure  make  a  wonderful  change, 
and  the  constant  stirring  of  the  soil  certainly  seems  io 
help  to  “sweeten”  it.  I  do  not  know  what  “scientific” 
men  would  say  to  this.  A  crop  of  Alfalfa  is  well  worth 
working  for,  and  I  trust  that  our  experience  may  lead 
other  farmers  to  go  ahead  and  try  for  themselves  with 
the  materials  they  have  at  hand.  I  would  suggest  late 
Summer  sowing  instead  of  Spring  sowing,  as  after  the 
first  of  August  the  weeds  do  not  seem  to  start  very 
much,  and  the  repeated  dragging  of  the  land  before¬ 
hand  kills  out  each  successive  crop  of  weed  seeds  which 
start,  and  the  land  is  clear,  ready  for  the 
Alfalfa  to  go  ahead  and  do  its  best. 

ISAAC  C.  ROGERS. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SUGAR  BEET  GROWER'S  STORY 

There  are  several  thousand  acres  an¬ 
nually  contracted  for  by  the  Lyons  Beet 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  this  and  adjoining 
counties,  and  the  acreage  increasing  each 
year.  Some  of  our  best  farmers  have 
grown  them  for  several  years,  and  con¬ 
sider  them  a  good  paying  crop.  The  bulk 
of  the  crop  this  year  was  contracted  for 
at  $5  per  ton  net,  delivered  on  board  car 
or  canal  boat.  The  average  yield  last 
year  was,  1  believe,  about  10  tons  per 
acre.  For  the  last  three  years  the  com¬ 
pany  has  furnished  Italian  help  to  those 
who  need  it  at  $1.25  per  day,  but  most 
of  it  was  done  at  $6  per  acre,  that  is  the 
thinning  and  weeding,  which  has  to  be 
done  by  hand;  the  grower  of  course  does 
the  cultivating.  Any  good  corn  land  will 
grow  sugar  beets ;  they  should  follow 
corn  or  some  other  well  cultivated  crop, 
and  the  land  should  be  plowed  deep,  the 
deeper  the  better.  We  sow  the  seed  with 
a  common  grain  drill ;  I  let  every  fourth 
drill  sow.  That  left  the  rows  28  inches  apart,  and  let 
every  tooth  run  phosphate,  about  400  pounds  per  acre. 

We  sow  12  pounds  beet  seed  per  acre,  costing  this 
year  15  cents  per  pound.  After  beets  are  up  and  in  third 
leaf,  thin  with  hoe,  cutting  right  through  the  row,  leav¬ 
ing  bunches  eight  to  12  inches  apart.  Weeders  then 
follow  and  thin  bunches  to  one  plant.  Cultivate  at  least 
every  10  days.  At  last  cultivation  put  wings  on  and 
hill  up.  Beets  vary  in  maturing,  according  to  land,  so 
the  factory  sends  men  about  the  middle  of  September  to 
all  the  fields  to  get  samples,  which  are  sent  to  the  fac¬ 
tory  and  tested,  so  we  may  know  when  to  harvest.  In 
harvesting  take  moldboard  and  wheel  off  any  common 
plow,  and  run  point  under  row.  Beets  are  then 
lifted  by  hand  and  after  topping  put  in  piles  and  covered 
with  tops.  Cost  of  harvesting  runs  a  little  more  than 
potatoes.  NEW  BEET  GROWER, 

Wayne  Co.,  N,  Y. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper. 7 

ORCHARD  THAT  “LOCKS  HORNS.” 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  dif¬ 
ferent  replies  to  “Reader,”  page  725,  on 
an  orchard  that  locks  horns.  Unless  it  is 
understood  that  “Reader”  has  no  other 
available  land  suitable  for  apple  trees 
what  is  the  objection  to  cutting  back 
every  other  tree,  dig  them  up  with  a  good 
ball,  roll  on  to  stone  boat,  and  haul  to 
and  replant  where  they  will  have  plenty 
of  room?  G. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

There  seems  to  be  no  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have-already  expressed 
themselves  that  either  whole  rows  or 
every  other  tree  should  be  cut  out.  Now, 
when  trimming,  my  idea  would  be  to  cut 
out  toward  the  north;  that  is,  if  the  rows 
run  north  and  south,  cut  every  other  row. 
If  running  northeast  cut  diagonally. 
Then  I  would  prune  the  trees,  as  I  found 
it  was  necessary,  so  that  they  would  be 
open  to  admit  sunlight.  If  we  want  well- 
colored  fruit  we  must  have  plenty  of 
sunlight.  I  never  was  in  favor  of  a 
wholesale  slashing  and  cutting  of  trees 
when  trimming.  I  have  in  mind  now  sev¬ 
eral  orchards  that  were  practically  ruined 
by  too  much  cutting  of  limbs.  It  takes 
a  good  deal  of  thought  and  care  and  time 
to  get'  an  orchard  into  the  best  possible 
condition  for  profit  and  beaut)'. 

Rowley,  Mass.  w.  t.  w. 


Diamond  Peach;  Gummosis. 

C.  T.  S.,  Wilmore,  Pa. — 1.  How  does  Dia¬ 
mond  peach  compare  wiTh  Champion  in  qual¬ 
ity,  hardiness,  etc.?  Is  Diamond  subject  to 
gummosis?  2.  What  is  a  "pippin,”  as  t lie 
term  is  used  in  pomological  nomenclature? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Diamond  is  a  yellow  cling¬ 
stone  peach,  ripening  after  the  middle  of 
the  peach  season.  Its  quality  and  color 
are  good,  and  I  know  of  nothing  against 
it,  provided  a  yellow  cling  peach  is  de¬ 
sired.  The  tree  is  as  hardy  as  any  of  the 
ordinary  kinds.  Champion  is  a  white- 
fleshed,  freestone  peach,  and  ripens  about 
midseason.  Its  quality  is  good  and  so  is 
the  tree.  Both  these  varieties  may  be  af¬ 
fected  by  what  is  known  as  “gummosis,” 
which  is  true  of  about  all  the  varieties 
that  I  know.  This  is  not  a  specific  dis¬ 
ease,  but  the  gumminess  often  seen  may 
result  from  many  causes.  2.  “Pippin” 
is  a  term  that  has  long  been  used  as  a 
part  of  the  names  of  various  apples.  It 
literally  means  from  the  pips  or  seedling, 
and  is  not  definitely  ascribed  to  any  class 
of  apples,  as  to  color,  size,  flavor  or  any 
other  character.  I  think  it  useless  and 
troublesome  and  never  use  it  when  it  can 
be  avoided.  With  a  few  varieties,  as  in 
case  of  Fall  Pippin,  it  cannot  be  aban¬ 
doned.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Fish  Waste  as  Manure. 

J.  T.  8.,  New  York. — It  has  often  occurred 
to  me  why  fish  scraps  should  be  thrown 
away  when  so  many  Long  Island,  Staten  Is¬ 
land  and  Jersey  truck  gardeners  drive  to  New 
York  every  day.  Fish  scrap  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  known  of  fertilizers,  and  can  be 
had  for  the  asking  at  this  market  any  day  or 
night.  All  it  would  cost  would  be  the  time 
it  takes  to  load  on  truck.  This  taken  to  the 
farm  and  spread  around  will  accomplish  more 
toward  fertilization  than  any  known  article. 

Ans. — Such  fish  waste  will  contain  not 
far  from  80  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  100 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  to  the  ton. 
The  phosphoric  acid  is  in  the  form  of 
small  bones,  and  not  at  once  available. 
We  have  some  complaints  from  farmers 
who  have  plowed  such  fish  waste  into  the 
ground.  It  seems  to  have  caused  sour¬ 
ness,  especially  on  light  soils.  It  would 
be  better  to  spread  it  on  grass,  but  our 
own  plan  would  be  to  put  it  into  a  com¬ 
post  heap  with  manure,  muck  or  other 
refuse  and  let  it  decay  thoroughly  before 
using  it.  Handled  in  this  way  the  fish 
waste  could  be  made  quite  valuable.  One 


trouble  is  that  many  gardeners  would  not 
care  to  haul  this  stuff  in  the  wagons  they 
use  to  haul  produce.  It  could  be  put  in 
barrels.  One  serious  objection  to  spread¬ 
ing  the  fish  waste  on  the  land  would  be 
dogs.  They  will  come  from  all  over  and 
tear  up  crops. 

Gum  on  Peach  Trees. 

8.  J.  B.  8.,  Lebanon,  Pa. — I  have  nice 
peach  trees,  but  there  is  something  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  them  after  all.  Some  of  them  are 
all  pitchy;  that  is,  the  branches  and  also 
the  peaches.  What  shall  I  do  with. them?  Is 
it  good  to  spray  them  this'  Fall,  and  what 
shall  I  use?  I  would  like  to  save  them  an¬ 
other  year. 

Ans. — These  peach  trees  may  be  af¬ 
fected  by  several  troubles.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  borers  are  troubling  them  at 
the  collar.  If  so,  they  should  be  dug  out 
at  once  and  carefully  gone  over  for  the 
same  trouble  at  least  twice  every  year, 
once  in  July  and  again  about  September, 
to  make  sure  all  the  borers  are  killed. 
Occasionally  this  same  insect,  which  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Peach-tree  borer, 
is  found  above  the  ground,  in  crotches 
of  the  trunk,  but  I  have  never  seen 
them  in  the  branches.  Some  other 
borer  may  be  in  the’ branches.  Or,  there 
may  have  been  a  hailstorm  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  that  injured  the  bark.  Anything  that 
does  this  will  cause  an  exudation  of  sap, 
which  forms  gummy  masses  on  the  out¬ 
side.  Spraying  would  probably  be  of  no 
benefit.  Specimens  of  the  diseased  parts 
might  be  sent  to  the  director  of  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  State  College,  and  the 
trouble  fully  explained.  Possibly  the  true 
cause  or  causes  of  the  difficulty  might  be 
definitely  determined  by  the  experts  there. 

Ii.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

The  Columbian  Raspberry. 

A.  M.,  Charlottetown ,  P.  E.  I. — There  are 
a  few  Columbian  raspberries  on  my  property, 
planted  by  my  predecessor.  It  seems  to  be 
a  good  variety,  and  I  wish  to  gain  some 
knowledge  about  it.  Would  you  give  in¬ 
structions  about  best  methods  of  growing, 
how,  and  when  to  propagate?  I  understand 
they  propagate  from  the  tips.  Should  the 
canes  be  shortened  when  they  have  grown  six 
or  seven  feet  high? 

Ans. — The  Columbian  raspberry  is  a 
variety  that  may  be  propagated  by  layer¬ 
ing  the  tips.  This  is  done  by  putting  a 
little  earth  on  them,  in  case  they  have  not 
already  rooted  themselves,  which  they  are 
very  apt  to  do  soon  after  they  reach  the 
ground.  These  young  plants  can  and 
should  be  removed  to  where  they  are 
needed  the  following  Spring.  The  dis¬ 
tance  apart  to  set  them  is  three  to  four 
feet  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  should 
not  be  closer  than  six  feet.  They  need 
frequent  and  thorough  tillage  to  keep 
down  all  weeds  and  the  soil  moist  and 
loose.  Middling  in  the  rows  is  good, 
and  there  is  nothing  better  than  very 
coarse  manure  for  this  purpose.  Marsh 
hay  or  almost  any  waste  vegetable  matter 
of  this  nature  serves  a  good  purpose. 
There  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
among  berry  growers  about  the  way  to 
train  raspberries.  Some  think  the  young 
canes  should  be  kept  cut  back  during  the 
growing  season,  causing  them  to  form 
bushy  heads  about  four  feet  high,  or  even 
lower.  Others  prefer  to  let  them  grow 
in  a  perfectly  natural  way.  A  series  of 
experiments  at  one  of  the  northern  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges,  covering  a  period  of 
several  years,  in  which  the  several  ways 
of  treatment  were  used,  proved  that  it 
was  better  to  allow  the  bushes  to  grow 
without  Summer  pruning.  There  are  a 
few  very  successful  fruit  growers  who 
never  prune  back  any  of  the  bramble  berry 
bushes,  but  training  them  to  a  trellis  is 
necessary  to  keep  them  off  the  ground. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


When  you  see  a  Coat  that 
looks  like  this 
You  will  think  of  the 


Worthing  &  Alger  Co. 

HILLSDALE,  MICH. 

Whose  Coats 

DO  NOT  WEAR  OFF 

Like  this  illustration. 
From  now  on  you  will 
notice  what  large  num¬ 
bers  of  fur  coats  are  worn 
off.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
our  make.  They  are  moth 
proof  ;  no  smell  ;  no  seam 
up  the  back :  edge  not 
hemmed  :  leather  arm  pit 
shields  and  a  2Vs  in.  leather 
strip  across  the  bottom 
with  self-adjusting  wrist 
warmer.  Are  guaranteed. 
Get  our  prices  for  tan¬ 
ning  cattle  and  horse 
bides  for  robes. 


A  RAPID  PRESS 


Spencer’s 

Hercules 


SPENCER’S  HERCULES  ba^arfiavn® 

teed  capacity  4  tons  an  hour,  or  no  sale. 
Very  strong.  No  jumpers  required.  Send 
for  catalogue.  In  writing  mention  this  paper. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  DWIGHT,  ILL. 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 
FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

We  are  offering  this  fall  for  the  first  time 
Jacob  Moore’s  NEW  DIPLOMA  CURRANT, 
largest  and  most  productive  of  all  red  currants. 

We  offer  APPLE,  PLUM  and  CHERRY  trees 
at  special  low  prices  if  ordered  between  now  and 
October  15th.  We  have  a  surplus  of  large;  size 
SUGAR  and  SILVER  MAPLES,  AMERICAN 
WEEPING  ELM,  also  CAROLINA  POPLAR  and 
LOMBARDY  POPLARS  in  all  sizes. 

Catalogue  and  Fruit  Magazine  mailed  free  on  application* 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Trees  Worth 
Planting 

Bred  up  strong,  smooth, 
healthy,  strong  rooted.  Not 
ordinary  trees,  but  finest 
that  can  be  grown.  Try 

HARRISON'S 
NURSERY 

stock.  Planting  the  choicest  pays  in  the  long 
run.  Our  prices  no  higher  than  you  pay  for 
average  trees.  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Shade 
Trees — Grapes,  Strawberries,  etc.  Over  1,000 
acres.  Write  for  fall  of  1906  catalogue  today. 
HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Box  29,  BERLIN.  MD. 


Hi  HONEST  GOODS 

Josiah  Young’s} 

Fall  Catalog  of 

Bulbs, 
Roses  and 
Hardy  Stocks 

Is  now  ready  for  mailing 

Sent  Free 

JOSIAH  YOUNG,  27  Grand  St..  Trot.  N.  Y. 

HONEST  PRICES 


APPLE  TREES, 

Nothing  But  Apple  Trees. 


The  Safest  and  BEST  Apple 
Trees  in  the  World. 

We  offer  nearly  100,000  thrifty  one  and 
two  year  old  apple  trees,  all  bred  from 
selected  bearing  parents.  Every  tree 
our  own  growing. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HIDE, 
Apple  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS  ,S- 

est  quality,  guaranteed  to  live.  Materially  less 
than  agent’s  price.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES,  -  -  Chattanooga,  Tonn. 


F A.TL]V[En.lS,  Grow 

C  A  T  A  L  P  A 

TREES,  FOR  POSTS  and  TELEPHONE  POLES. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  50,000  I  have  growing 
There  is  more  money  in  it  than  ordinary  farming. 

H,  C.  ROGERS,  Box  11,  MECHANICSBURG,  OHIO 

PRFQ  \A/| |  nCR  CURRANT  RUSHES.  One 
i  IILOi  illLULII  year  old  for  sale.  Fine  healthv 
stock.  VALIEY  VIEW  FRUIT  FARM, 

C.  G.  Velie  &  Son,  Props.  Marlborough,  N.  Y. 


LOMBARDY  POPLARSiKSSS 

low.  CALIFORNIA  PRIY  FT,  one  and  two  years, 
1  to  5k>  feet,  strong.  FAY’S  CURRANTS,  1  and  2 
years,  strong,  vigorous  nursery  stock  in  variety. 

JOSIAH  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Penn. 


NURSERY  STOCK. 

A  FUEL  FINE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES,  RERRY  PLANTS, 

and  General  Nursery  Stock.  Catalogue  Free. 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


MODERN  $non 

Front  Door  3= 

REGULAR  PRICE  $8.50 


This  beautiful  art  door  is  2-8x6-8, 
1%  in.  thick,  made  of  first  quality 
Soft  Pino,  suitable  for  oil  finish 
or  paint.  The  side  rails  are  wide 
giving  plenty  of  room  for  looks 
and  trimmings.  Ornaments  are 
genuine  wood  carving;  has  first 
quality  double  -  strength  glass; 
packed  in  paper  and  crated  to  in¬ 
sure  delivery  in  good  condition. 
Price,  glazed  clear  glass,  S3.90,  or 
plazed  with  picture  pattern,  as 
illustrated,  $4  20.  Phenomenal 
value.  This  door  is  guaranteed 
high-class  and  strictly  up  to  the  official 
grade  adopted  by  the  Sash,  Door  and 
Blind  Association  of  the  Northwest. 

OUR  CATALOG  contuins  ilium 
trations,  descriptions  and  money¬ 
saving  pricesonallkindsof  doors, 
windows,  storm  sash,  moulding; 
casing,  quarter  ronnd,  window 
screens,  frames,  porch  columns, 
brackets,  ladders,  window  and  art 
glass,  glaziers’  supplies,  also  pho¬ 
tographs  and  architects’ plans  for 
fine  modern  homes.  It’s  FREE. 

We  operate  the  largest  mill  in 
the  world— 163,000  feet  of  floor 
space  ( four  acres)— have  been  in  business  since  1866, 
Own  our  timber  lands,  saw  mills  and  lumber  yards. 
We  carry  a  large  stock  and  can  therefore  ship  prom  ptl  y. 
Wo  have  no  traveling  men— sell  only  for  cash.  We  are 
the  only  large  manufacturers  of  sash,  doors  and  blinds 
selling  direct  to  the  consumer.  Our  prices  will  aston¬ 
ish  you.  Don’t  buy  anything  in  our  line  until  you  get 
our  catalog,  the  grandest  woodworkcatalog  published. 
It’s  FREE— write  for  it  today.  Address 
CORDON  VAN  TINE  &  CO.,  Station  96,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

MAKE  MONEY 

pulling  stumps,  grubs,  etc., 
.and  clearing  land  for  your- 
pself  and  others.  Hercules 
Stamp  Puller  Is  the  best* 

catalog  free.  Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  BS  Centerville,  la. 

GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  are  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
• — found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu- 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 

\  : . You  take  no  chances.  We 

“  . — '  have  done  all  the  experi¬ 

menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

APPLE  BARRELS  55s* 

prompt  shipment,  R.  Gild 


i per  dn 
AES,  3 


Medina.  N.  Y. 


Are  You  Interested  in 
APPLE  TREES, 
PEACH  TREES, 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET, 

or  anything  in  the  lineof  Nursery  Stock,  if  so,  we 
ask  you  to  send  for  our  FREE  48  page  illustrated 
catalogue.  Our  stock  of  trees  and  plants  is  large 
and  fine.  Write  to  us.  Address. 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut. 


Hiota  Aurea  Nana. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

and  a  General  Line  of  Nursery  Stock 

WE  SHIP  TO 

ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD 

Fifty  Years  in  Business. 

Catalog  on  application. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  (Inc.) 

Fruitlaud  Nurseries, 
Fst.  1856.  Augusta,  Ga. 


roilIT  TRFFQ  all  kinds  Cheap.  Catalog  C.Ba 
rnui  I  I  need  Freight  raid.  AGENTS  WANTED.  lICB 

SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  ALL  EARLY  ORDERS 

MITCHELL’S  NURSERY.  Beverly,  O. 

450, 00G  TREES 

1400  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits  etc.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price  list  free.  Lewis  Roesah,  Fredonio,  N.  Y. 

SEND  FOR  1907  LIST  i  "  Athenia,  N.  J. 

CflD  CAI  C-Orimson  Clover  Seed,  $4.50  perbu. 
lUn  dll  IX  Timothy  Seed  $1.75  and  $2  per  bu. 

JOSEPH  F.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 

•toon  PKICE  for  dry  root  GINSENG.  Seed  for  sale  low.  BEST 


<u 


POTATOES  for  see<I,  85  kinds.  C.  W.  FORD,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


k  TREES  ARE  FAMOUS 

k  wherever  planted;  are  planted 
'everywhere  trees  are  grown.  Free 
^  Catalog  of  superb  fruits— Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc.-Stark Bro’s,  Louisiana.  Mo. 


FOR  FILL  PLANTING. 


We  offer  the  FINEST  and  LARGEST  assortment  of 
Nursery  Stock  we  have  ever  handled.  All  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTALS  that  are  healthy 

,  •  _ _ _  .  and  native  grown.  TLAlso  have  a  fine  line  of  selected  large 

stock  in  ORNAMENTALS  and  FRUITS  which  will  give  results  at  once  and  sure  to  live.  Let  us  give 
you  a  price  on  your  wants  before  ordering  elsewhere.  fWe  do  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  in  all  its 
branches.  H  Write  to-day  for  our  FREE  illustrated  catalogue.  T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


CR  DCD  ion  FRFIfiUT  OAin  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Carolina 
w*'-'  rCfl  I V/  v ,  rnciun  I  rHIU  Poplars,  healthy,  true  to  name  and  fumigated. 
All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices.  Remember  we  beat  all  other  reliable 
Nurseries  in  quality  and  price.  Catalogue  free,  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


RULBS 

ture  for  the  1: 


ture  for  the  lawn  and 
pleasure  ground. 


FOR  FALL 
PLANTING 
HENRY 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Lilies,  &c. 
Our  New  Bulb  Catalogue  is  sent  free.  It  tells 
all  about  the  best  bulbs,  also  seasonable  seeds  and 
plants,  including  our  celebrated  grass  mix- 

A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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BUYING  GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Not  Enough  Power  for  Work. 

We  judge  that  some  farmers  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  buying  a  gasoline  engine  which  is 
not  powerful  enough  to  do  their  work.  The 
tendency  seems  to  bo  to  buy  a  three-horse 
power  engine  when  a  five-horse  power  engine 
would  be  more  satisfactory.  Will  you  tell  us 
if  this  is  true  of  your  customers? 

It  is^  our  opinion  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  purchase  a  small  engine  when  a  larger  en¬ 
gine  would  be  more  satisfactory. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY. 

The  tendency  has  been  with  the  farmers 
and  all  purchasers  of  gas  and  gasoline  en¬ 
gines  to  buy  an  engine  too  small,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  has  necessitated  a  good  many  changes : 
that  is  to  say.  it  has  been  necessary  for 
them  to  change  their  engine  for  a  larger  size 
very  soon  after  purchasing. 

HUNT,  MOSS  &  CO. 

The  horse  power  of  a  gasoline  engine  is 
equal  to  a  steam  engine  horse  power.  The 
trouble  is.  a  great  many  builders  of  small 
engines  rate  them  too  high,  in  order  to  sell 
them  at  an  apparently  low  price  for  the 
power.  Another  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  farmers  do  not  know  how  much 
power  they  need,  and  they  make  a  guess  that 
a  certain  horse  power  should  do  their  work 
easily.  charter  gas  engine  company. 

The  tendency  is  in  our  territory,  as  you  sug¬ 
gest,  that  is,  many  of  the  farmers  are  in¬ 
clined  to  buy  an  engine  which  is  too  small 
for  their  work  or  perhaps  more  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  tendency  is.  after  they  get  a  power 
of  some  kind  to  increase  their  labor  so  that  a 
larger  power  is  required,  and  in  this  way 
overtax  the  original  machine.  We  think 
also  that  there  has  been  some  tendency  in 
the  past  few  years  for  manufacturers  to  over¬ 
rate  the  efficiency  of  their  engines.  We 
think  the  tendency  among  manufacturers  at 
the  present  time  is  to  give  a  more  conser¬ 
vative  rating  on  engines,  especially  gasoline 
engines.  stoddard  mfg.  co. 

We  are  strongly  convinced  that  nothing  less 
than  a  five  horse-power  engine  will  give  sat¬ 
isfactory  results  for  general  farm  work.  As 
you  probably  know,  we  have  been  specializ¬ 
ing  on  this  class  of  work  for  a  long  time, 
and  are  so  firmly  convinced  of  the  above 
point  that  we  make  no  engine  between  a 
small  one  suitable  for  pumping,  separating 
cream,  etc.,  and  our  five  horse-power  engine. 
While  some  concerns  are  making  smaller  en¬ 
gines  for  the  farm  trade,  they  are  generally 
used  as  ‘teasers,”  the  idea  being  to  have  an 
engine  installed  for  a  smaller  amount  of 
money  and  making  an  exchange  for  a  larger 
engine  of  required  size. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS. 

We  think  it  is  a  very  common  fault  with 
the  public  in  general  in  buying  a  gas  engine 
of  too  light  a  power,  and  especially  among 
the  farmers,  for  they  do  not  fully  realize  the 
power  required  to  operate  the  different  ma¬ 
chines.  We  find  in  our  experience  with  farm¬ 
ers  that  they  really  do  not  know  what  power 
they  require.  Take  for  instance  where  they 
buy  an  engine  to  operate  saw.  They  write 
to  the  manufacturers  that  they  will  operate 
on  three  horse-power  engine.  Now  it  may 
be  possible  to  operate  their  saw  with  this 
power,  but  they  do  not  go  far  enough  to 
advise  them  what  amount  they  could  saw 
with  this,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  the  size  of 
engine  alone  determines  this.  If  they  could 
saw  a  cord  of  wood  in  30  minutes  with  a 
three  horse-power  engine,  they  could,  by  using 
a  five  or  six  horse-power  saw  this  in  less 
than  half  the  time.  The  manufacturers’ 
estimate  would  be  just,  but  they  do  not  go 
far  enough  to  advise  them  about  what  work 
it  would  do  with  this  power,  and  what  power 
they  should  use  in  doing  a  certain  amount  of 
work.  THE  R.  M.  CORNWELL  CO. 

Farmers  frequently  buy  a  smaller  engine 
than  is  actually  required  to  do  work  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  as  they  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  posted  in  such  matters  to  determine 
just  what  they  should  have.  Another  thing, 
the  cost  of  the  engine  is  an  important  con¬ 
sideration.  and  very  often  the  farmer  will 
buy  a  smaller  one  simply  for  the  sake  of  sav¬ 
ing  a  few  dollars,  not  realizing  that  in  the 
end  the  expense  will  be  greater  than  if  he 
had  secured  sufficient  power  at  the  start.  All 
engine  builders  know  just  what  their  engines 
will  do,  and  no  reliable  builder  will  misin¬ 
form  a  prospective  customer  simply  for  the 
sake  of  making  a  sale.  A  sale  of  this  kind 
usually  means  trouble  in  the  end,  and  an 
enemy  of  the  person  to  whom  the  engine  was 
sold.  With  a  3%  horse-power  engine  we  can 
grind  from  six  to  eight  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  per  hour,  so  that  it  will  be  sandy,  but 
not  real  fine.  The  same  power  will  grind 
from  three  to  six  bushels  of  corn  and  cobs  in 
the  same  time,  a  cast-iron  plate  mill  being 
used  in  both  instances.  The  314  horse-power 
engine  will  also  operate  a  28-inch  circular 
saw  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  when  used 
for  sawing  cord  wood. 

P.  H.  A.  DISSINGER  &  BRO. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  farmer  will 
purchase  a  three  horse-power  engine  when 
in  fact  he  will  require  considerably  more 
power  than  that  to  operate  his  machinery. 
This  ig  not  always  the  fault  of  the  party  sell¬ 


ing  the  engine,  but  In  a  large  number  of 
cases  due  to  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
manufacturer,  or  his  agent,  as  to  the  amount 
of  power  required  to  operate  a  certain  ma¬ 
chine.  To  guard  against  such  mistakes 
farmers  should  require  a  guarantee  from  all 
manufacturers  from  whom  purchases  are 
made  as  to  the  actual  brake  horse  power  re¬ 
quired  to  operate  such  machines  to  full 
capacity  and  under  all  conditions.  For  ex¬ 
ample :  We  will  say  he  requires  10  horse 

power  to  operate  a  certain  busker  to  its  full 
capacity  with  the  fodder  very  dry.  Now  if 
the  fodder  is  in  bad  shape  aud  wet  it  may 
require  10  to  15  horse  power  to  operate  the 
same  machine.  An  agent  in  selling  a  machine 
of  this  character  tells  the  purchaser  a  10 
horse  power  will  run  it  but  he  does  not  say 
or  guarantees  if  will  operate  the  machine  to 
its  full  capacity  under  all  conditions.  The 
farmer  purchases  a  10  horse-power  gasoline 
engine  expecting  it  to  run  his  husker  ;  he  finds 
it  works  quite  satisfactorily  so  long  as  the 
grain  is  dry,  but  will  hardly  pull  the  machine 
\yith  wet  grain.  He  immediately  writes  the 
gasoline  engine  manufacturer  that  the  engine 
sold  him  is  not  a  10  horse-power  engine,  and 
that  he  wants  another  that  will  develop  the 
power  for  which  he  has  paid.  This  same 
farmer  never  thinks  of  writing  to  his  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  husker  complaining  the 
husker  requires  15  horse  power  to  operate 
it  Instead  of  10  horse  power  as  represented. 

COLUMBUS  MACHINE  CO. 


Quicksand  in  Well. — There  are  just  two 
ways  for  H.  E.  C.,  page  070.  to  fix  his  well. 
Get  weeping  tile  the  size  of  his  well  if  he 
can,  and  put  in  from  bottom  to  top  of  quick¬ 
sand,  and  brick  the  bottom,  with  cement 
joints.  He  can  lay  a  brick  bottom  as  above, 
and  lay  porous  brick  curbing  to  top  of  quick¬ 
sand  :  only  the  joints  to  be  laid  in  cement. 
If  well  done  it  will  be  very  durable,  inex¬ 
pensive  and  a  good  filter.  d.  p.  b. 

Fence  Weaving  Machines. — You  ask  what 
has  become  of  the  fence  machines  recently 
so  commonly  used  for  weaving  picket  fence 
by  hand  on  the  farm.  I  have  one,  and  know 
of  many  more  that  have  been  used  extensive¬ 
ly,  usually  with  wire  pickets,  though  small 
wooden  ones  could  he  used.  But  like  all 
other  hand  work,  it  is  being  displaced  by 
machine.  There  is  no  great  inducement  to 
weave  fence  by  hand  when  as  good  or  better 
fence  can  lie  bought  factory  woven  at  from 
It!  to  50  cents  per  rod.  according  to  height 
and  number  of  wires,  and  nearly  as  easily 
fitted  to  uneven  surfaces.  Now  is  a  good 
time  for  farmers  to  find  out  how  their  would- 
be  Representatives  to  Congress  stand  on  the 
parcels  post  and  other  measures.  w.  s. 

Illinois. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


RE  AT 

VALUES 

You  Can’t  Afford 


THAT 

To  Miss 


for  a  I 

Single 
Barrel 
Breech 

Loading  Extractor  Shot  Cun  with  Genuine  Blued 
Steel  Barrel  case  hardened  and  beautifully  mottled 
frame,  Center  Rebounding  Hammer,  Pistol  Grip, 
Walnut  Stock,  gauge  12,  length  30  Inch.  Equal  In 
value  and  appearance  to  guns  others  ask  15.06  for. 


j  ■fAKES** 
THIS  GUN 


‘Nltro  Special"  and  positively  the  best  value 
Ha 


It’s  our* 

ever  offered  In  a' gun  at  any'prlce.  Has  best  grade  I 
Nltro  Stael  Barrel,  12 gauge,  30  Inch,  with  powerful 
re-enforced  Breech,  heavily  nickel  plated  Frame, 
high  grade  selected  Walnut  Pistol  Grip  Stock.  It’s 
a  beauty  In  appearance  and  far  ahead  of  any  ordi¬ 
nary  gun  In  shooting  qualities.  We  honestly  believe 
It  is  better  value  than  guns  others  sell  for  (12.00. 


for  a 

high  grade 
'Double  Damas¬ 
cus  8  tee  1  Barre 1  _ 

Breech  Loading  Imported  Shotgun  w-lth  Silver  Dog'; 
Inlaid  Lock.  10, 12 or  16  gauge  with  30 or  32  inch  bar¬ 
rel  and  wonderful  value  at  the  low  price  we  quote.  ' 


Buys  the 
Highest  Grade 
American  M  ade 

DoubleDamasousSteel  Barrel  Breech  Loading  Hand¬ 
somely  Hand  Engraved  Shot  Gun  It  is  possible  to 
produce  at  such  an  extremely  low  figure.  It  will 
shoot  farther,  give  better  target  and  greater  pene¬ 
tration  than  most  guns  soldat  double  the  low  prl<  e  of 
I  (13.98  which  Is  all  we  ask  and  Is  covered  by  our  blad¬ 
ing  guarantee.  You  can’tgo  wrongon  this  number. 

Detailed  Descriptions  of  all  the  above  gunsas  well 
as  over  2, 000  other  special  Sporting  Goods  Bargains 
are  given  In  our  Mammoth  new  catalog  which  Is 
FREE  for  the  asking.  You  cannot  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  the  valuable  Information  and  money  saving 
quotations  given  In  this  large  book.  Write  forlt 
|  today.  DO  IT  NOW. 

ALBAUGH  BROS.,  DOVER  &  CO. 

Department  A 86,  Chicago,  Ill. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Why  Not  Buy  At  Wholesale  Prices  ? 

=3h'$20.50 


buys  this 
big  hand¬ 
some  new 
1907  model 
Steel  Range  with  Steel  Reser¬ 
voir  and  High  Warming 
Closet,  exactly  as  illustrated! 
The  body  is  made  of 
high  grade  smooth 
steel,  strongly  riveted 
and  finished  off  at  the 
bottom  with  a  heavy 
band  of  angle  iron,  for 
the  better  protection  of  the 
bottom  edge.  The  oven  is 
made  of  heavy  steel,  is  very 
large  and  contains  a  steel 
oven  rack.  Oven  is  finished  with  aluminum  on 
the  inside,  which  makes  it  clean  and  bright.  Has 
strong  built  fire  box,  good  capacity,  and  has  an 
improved  Duplex  grate  tor  burning  wood  or  coal. 
The  Fire  Box  is  fitted  with  patent  gas  and  smoke 
burning  construction,  which  burns  all  smokes  and 
gases,  and  doubles  the  value  of  the  fuel.  The  Res¬ 
ervoir  is  White  Enamel  lined  ;  the  high  closet 
doors  roll  up  and  in.  All  the  trimmings  are  nickel 
and  each  stove  we  send  out,  is  fully  covered  by  our 
binding  guarantee.  We  guarantee  every  stove  to 
reach  you  safely,  free  from  breakage  or  damage  of 
any  kind.  Very  much  lower  price,  if  you  do  not 
need  the  reservoir  or  high  warming  closet.  This 
big  strong  heavy  attractive  modern  range  is  worth 
fully  $35.00,  but  if  your  order  is  received  by  us 
within  30  days,  we  will  send  it  to  you  at  the  aston¬ 
ishingly  low  price  of  $20.50. 

GET  OUR  BIG  NEW  CATALOGUE 

containing  a  full  lino  of  Stoves  and  Ranges  and  over  30,000 
other  labor  saving,  money  saving  articles,  fully  illustrated 
in  our  big  new  No.  91  Catalogue.  This  up-to-date  Buyers 
Guide,  contains  everything  you  can  possibly  need  for  the 
Home,  Farm  or  Shop. 

Opposite  each  article  in  the  catalogue,  is  the  low  price  at 
which  we  sail  It,  the  lowest  price  for  which  it  can  be  bought  In 
any  store,  in  any  city,  big  or  little,  In  this  or  any  country  on 
the  globe. 

You  will  spend  hours  of  Interest  over  Its  pages;  you  will 
marvel  at  the  wonderful  variety,  all  complete  in  one  big 
book.  It  makes  buying  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable. 

This  catalogue  costs  us  $1.00  to  print,  but  we  will  send  it 
to  you  post  paid,  free  of  oharge. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY. 

We  will  send  you  our  Premium  List,  containing  one  hundred 
valuable  and  useful  premiums  given  away  free.  Also  our 
Grocery  List, showing  how  you  can  save  13  your  living  expenses. 

WE  SELL  RELIABLE  GOODS  ONLY. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  refund  your  money. 

Buy  of  us  and  save  money  on  everything.  Best  goods,  low 
prices,  prompt  shipments,  low  exjiress  and  freight  rates  and  a 
SQUARE  DEAL  everytimo. 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &  CO. 

19  CHATHAM  SQUARE.  Established  1810.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  in  America. 
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DON’T  spend  time  or 
money  on  a  cheap 
tank  when  the  CALD¬ 
WELL  TANK  costs  no 
more  and  wears  and  lasts 
much  longer.  Red  Gulf 
Cypress  and  scientific 
hooping  make  our  tanks 
leak-proof,  wear-proof 
and  decay-proof. 

Thousands  sold  to 
prove  It,  with  many 
right  In  your  vicinity. 
Ask  for  references  and 
Illustrated  catalogue. 


W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 


GATHER  VEGETABLES 

In  our  VENTILATED  BUSHEL  CRATES. 
They  save  one-third  time.  Strong,  durable, 
cheap.  9o  and  llo  each,  diicounta  on  quantities. 
Write  today  for  FREE  Illuatrated  booklet. 

Geneva  Cooperage  Co., Box  20,  Geneva. 0. 


GILSON 


ENGINE 


GASOLINE 
&  ALCOHOL 

A  Boy  or  Girl  can  run  it  Send  for  catalogue 

-  GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY 
SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 


144  Park  St. 


For  Pumping,  Cream 
Separator,  Churn,  &e. 

'  GILSON  MFG.  CO. 
Port  Washington 
Wisconsin 


CHAIN-HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  Invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestvllle,  Conn. 


Wire  F ence  9Qc 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  “  *  ** 
Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wlrtfc 
Catalog  offences,  tools  and  supplies  FREE. 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MASON  FENCE  CO.  Box  67,  Leesburg,  Q. 


Best  farm  Powers 

Widest  uses,  most  power,  always  a 
dependable.  No  other  power  can  *5 
possibly  take  the  place  of  steam,  a. 

Leffel 

Engines  1 

are  the  highest  type, 
standard  for  many 
years.  Horizontal, 
Upright,  Portable,  < 

etc.  Highest  effici- 
ency  guaranteed.  M 

Send  for  book  and  W 
Investigate  before  buy-  9 

ing.  58 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO..  l&n 

'  III  II !  1  flfel 

|i!i;  HI  1 

Box  191,  Springfield,  O. 

Write 

to-day 


Motsinger  Auto-Sparker 

Starts  and  Runs 
Gas  Engines  without  Batteries. 

Noother  machine  can  doit  successfully 
for  lack  of  original  pntents  owned  by 
U8.  No  twist  motion  in  our  drive 
No  belt  or  switch  necessary.  No 
batteries  whatever,  for  make  and 
break  or  Jump-spark.  Water  and 
dust-proof.  Fully  guaranteed. 

MOTSINGER  DEVICE  M’F’G.  CO. 
58  Main  Street,  Pendleton,  Ind.,  U.  S.A. 


ADVANCE 

Gasoline  Engines 

We  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  Gasoline 
Engines  for  farm¬ 
ers.  If  you  want  to 
learn  about  the 
best  farm  gasoline 
engine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  write  to  Geo. 

D.  Fohl  Mfg. 

Co.,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
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FENCE 

Made  of  High  Carbon  eolled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  fro©  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It’s  free.  Buy  direct.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  GO. 

BOX  263.  .WINCHESTER, INDIANA* 

Lasting  Service 

That’s  what  you  want  when 
you  buy  a  fence,  and  you'll 
get  It,  too,  If  you  buy  the 

FROST  wire  fence 

Vo  soft  wire  used.  Made  of  heavy,  high 
carbon  coiled  steel  wire,  heavy  steel  stays, 
clamped  with  the  Frost  Steel  Lock.  Costs  no  more 
than  a  soft  wire  fence.  Catalog  free.  Wepay  freight. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Mfrs..Cleveiano1Ohio. 

II.  B.  DRAKE  A  CO.,  29  Broadway,  New  York. 
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more  than  most  fences.  15  to  85c  per  rod  ^ 
elivered.  We  send  free  sample  for  inspec-  . 
tion  and  test.  Write  for  fence  book  of  133 

styles.  The  Brown  Fence  «fe  Wire 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


STRENGTH 
DURABILITY 
ECONOMY 

These  are  the  charaoteris- , 

'  tics  of  Page  Fence.  Strong 
because  made  of  high  car¬ 
bon  double  strength  Page  1 
Wire.  Durable  because  it 
,  will  spring  and  not  break.  ■ 
Economical  because  it  re¬ 
quires  fewer  posts.no, 

'  repairs  and  lasts. 

Our  catalog  tells  all. 
about  it.  Write  us. 

PAGK  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.  * 

Box  Jl,  Adrian,  Hleh.  _  «■ 
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SUPERIOR 
WIRE  FENCE 

Madeof  very  heavy. high  carA 
bon  steel  wire,  heavily  galvan-T 
lzed,  securely  connected  wit" 
the  Superior  Lock,  strongest  ; 
most  easily  attached  lock  made.  A'' 
SAMPLE  PIECE  to  test  and  CATA-T 
LOG  FREE.  Write  to-day. 

THE  SUPERIOR  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WIJWHESTEK 


CARTRIDGES 

For  Rifles,  Revolvers  and  Pistols. 

;  Winchester  cartridges  in  all 
:  calibers  from  ..22  to  .50,  shoot 
where  you  aim  when  the  trigger 
is  pulled.  They  are  always 
accurate,  reliable  and  uniform. 

|  Shoot  Them  and  You’ll  Shoot  Well. 

Always  Buy  Winchester  Make. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Lilies  from  Seed. — The  propagation  of 
lilies  from  seed  is  a  most  interesting  but 
sometimes  a  rather  long-drawn-out  occu¬ 
pation.  The  main  difficulty  is  to  get  the 
seeds,  as  many  of  the  choicest  species  sel¬ 
dom  perfect  seeds  under  cultivation,  and 
they  are  rarely  procurable  in  commerce. 
Old  established  bulbs  or  clumps  of  exotic 
kinds  sometimes  seed  when  least  expect¬ 
ed,  and  seeds  of  native  kinds  can  usually 
be  collected  in  the  proper  season.  Cross- 
pollinization  appears  to  favor  seed  pro¬ 
duction,  but  seldom  affects  the  character 
of  the  offspring  when  growm.  Seedling 
lilies  are  supposed  to  be  more  vigorous 
and  longer-lived  than  those  increased  by 
scales  or  divisions.  There  is  always  de¬ 
mand  for-  good  home-grown  bulbs,  as  im¬ 
ported  ones  generally  fail  to  give  satis¬ 
faction.  When  they  can  be  raised  in  the 
natural  way  from  seeds  they  are  even 
more  desirable.  The  following  kinds  ap¬ 
pear  most  promising  for  the  work : 

Liuum  Tenuifolium,  Siberian  Coral 
lily.  This  is  a  small  species  with  narrow 
foliage,  seldom  growing  more  than  two 
feet  high,  but  with  very  light  scarlet  flow¬ 
ers,  one  of  the  gayest  in  color  of  the  en¬ 
tire  genus.  It  seeds  with  considerable 
freedom,  and  flowering  bulbs  may  usually 
be  grown  in  two  or  three  years  after  sow¬ 
ing.  The  bulbs  are  small  and  not  lasting, 
but  may  be  had  at  moderate  prices,  as 
they  are  grown  in  quantity  on  Long 
Island.  A  capsule  of  seeds,  pollinized 
with  Lilium  Grayi,  planted  two  years  ago 
in  a  nine-inch  pot  of  light,  peaty  soil,  has 
just  turned  out  40  handsome  bulbs,  prob¬ 
ably  strong  enough  to  bloom  next  Sum¬ 
mer. 

Lilium  Humboldti  is  one  of  the  few 
California  species  succeeding  well  in  the 
East.  It  likes  a  deep,  well-drained  soil, 
and  is  not  averse  to  partial  shade.  It 
grows  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  bears 
large  orange-red  blooms,  thickly  spotted 
with  purple.  It  is  freely  collected  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  but  eastern-grown  bulbs  from 
seeds  would  be  very  desirable.  Seeds 
pollenizcd  with  L.  tenuifolium  germinat¬ 
ed  within  90  days,  and  have  given  us,  at 
the  end  of  a  year,  solid  bulbs  as  large  as 
a  hazelnut.  It  will  probably  require  two 
or  more  years  more  time  to  grow  them  to 
blooming  size.  This  species  is  also  known 
as  Lilium  puberulum. 

Lilium  Pardalinum,  popularly  known 
as  Leopard  lily,  is  a  common  and  easily 
cultivated  California  species,  reddish 
orange  in  color  but  strikingly  marked  with 
large  purple-brown  spots  near  the  center. 
It  is  a  good  seeder  and  forms  the  basis 
of  the  astounding  “hybrids”  priced  by 
Luther  Burbank  in  one  of  his  earlier  cat¬ 
alogues  at  $250,000  for  the  collection. 
Burbank  claimed  that  nearly  40  of  the 
world’s  rarest  species  entered  into  the 
make-up  of  these  hybrid  seedlings.  So 
far  as  they  have  reached  the  public  they 
appear  to  be  indifferent  crosses  of  Par¬ 
dalinum  with  the  nearly  related  L.  Hum¬ 
boldti,  just  described.  Other  hybrids  of 
Pardalinum  with  L.  Parryi,  a  fine  yellow 
Pacific  Coast  lily,  and  L.  Washington- 
ianum,  white,  tinged  with  purple  or  pink, 
also  native  to  California,  are  said  to  be 
very  good,  but  those  most  familiar  with 
Burbank’s  seedling  lilies  assert  that  no 
trace  of  the  influence  of  Asiatic  or  other 
exotic  species  is  discernible  among  them, 
though  he  doubtless  used  pollen  from  the 
choicest  varieties  of  every  procurable 
type.  Pardalinum  and  Humboldti  have 
also  been  hybridized  in  Europe  with  very- 
pleasing  results.  Our  own  attempts  to 
breed  Pardalinum  with  tenuifolium  and 
such  native  eastern  kinds  as  Philadelphi- 
cum,  Grayi  and  Superbum  have  not  yet 
passed  beyond  the  seed  stage. 

Lilium  Hansoni  or  maculatum,  from 
Japan,  bears  a  splendid  truss  of  a  dozen 
or  more  clear  orange  blooms,  dotted  with 
purple,  of  moderate  size,  but  thick  and 
waxy  texture.  It  is  one  of  the  thriftiest 
and  most  lasting  of  lilies  and  appears  to 
be  hardy  everywhere.  Some  beautiful 
hybrids  between  it  and  white-flowered 
forms  of  the  European  Turk’s-cap  lily, 
L.  Martagon,  have  been  raised  in  Hol¬ 
land.  They  are  offered  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  term  of  “Marhan”  lilies.  Miss  Ellen 
Wilmott  is  probably  the  finest  variety, 
exceedingly  vigorous  in  growth,  bearing 
large  and  showy  spikes  of  clear  nankeen 
yellow  blooms,  with  fine  purple  spots.  A 
plant  of  this  superb  hybrid  has  given  us 
a  fine  crop  of  seeds  one  year  after  plant¬ 
ing. 

Lilium  Speciosum,  formerly  lancifol- 
ium,  the  fragrant  pink  Japan  lily,  is  com¬ 
monly  grown  and  highly  appreciated  in 
this  country.  Well-established  clumps 
often  set  seed  with  considerable  freedom, 
but  it  is  so  slow  in  ripening  that  frost  is 


likely  to  destroy  it.  If  the  capsules  arc 
thickly  wrapped  with  paper  at  night  they 
may  be  safely  carried  through  quite  sharp 
freezes,  while  the  stems  may  be  cut  after 
the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  placed  in 
water  in  a  sunny  window  for  the  seeds 
to  ripen.  Blooming  bulbs  may  be  grown 
in  three  or  four  years  from  planting  if 
the  seed  is  of  good  quality.  We  have 
flowered  a  number  of  seedlings  from  var¬ 
ious  forms  of  Speciosum,  pollinated  with 
Lilium  auratum,  the  great  gold-banded 
Japan  lily,  the  yellow  L.  Henryi  and  na¬ 
tive  species  such  as  L.  superbum,  L.  Can- 
adense  and  L.  Carolinium..  They  are 
large  in  flower  and  clear  and  brilliant  in 
coloring,  but  show  little  departure  from 
the  typical  varieties  of  Speciosum.  This 
species  has  been  many  times  hybridized 
with  Auratum,  but  no  great  departure  has 
yet  been  gained.  Francis  Parkman,  the 
historian,  pollenized  Speciosum  with  the 
first  bloom  of  Auratum  ever  exhibited  in 
New  York,  and  raised  a  large,  deeply- 
colored  Speciosum  afterwards  named 
Melpomene.  It  was  said  to  be  very  hand¬ 
some  and  quite  distinct.  Efforts  to  pro¬ 
pagate  by  bulb  scales  were  not  particu¬ 
larly  successful,  and  it  soon  disappeared 
from  cultivation,  though  the  name  is 
still  retained  in  seedsmen’s  catalogues,  and 
deep-red  or  purplish  Speciosums  supplied 
when  it  is  called  for. 

The  Bermuda  or  Easter  Lily,  often 
known  as  Lilium  Harrisii,  is  considered 
to  be  only  an  early  blooming  garden  form 
of  the  Asiatic  Lilium  longiflorum.  It  is 
almost  exclusively  propagated  by  scales, 
and  stocks  have  consequently  become 
much  diseased.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  has 
grown  this  valuable  lily  to  flowering  size 
from  seeds  in  18  months,  but,  of  course, 
only  under  semi-tropical  greenhouse  con¬ 
ditions.  It  is  thought  that  bulbs  may  be 
economically  grown  from  seeds  in  some 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  United  States, 
such  as  Florida  and  southern  California. 
We  have  hybridized  the  Easter  lily  with 
the  rare  and  dainty  Philippine  trumpet 
lily,  L.  Phillipense,  here  on  the  Rural 
Grounds,  but  this  cro'Ss  has  also  been 
made  at  Washington,  and  doubtless  by 
plant  breeders  in  other  countries. 

The  Common  Eastern  Lilies,  L.  Cana- 
dense,  L.  PhiladelphiCum  and  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  L.  superbum,  which  grows  by  the 
thousand  in  our  Jersey  swamps,  seed 
plentifully  when  naturalized  in  the  gar¬ 
den  as  well  as  in  their  woodland  habi¬ 
tats.  They  do  not  respond  readily  to 
cross-pollenization,  and  the  seeds  seldom 
germinate  until  the  second  year.  The 
seedling  bulbs  grow  very  slowly.  We 
have  them  four  years  old  scarcely  half 
an  inch  across  and  of  course  showing  no 
blooms.  Genuine  hybrids  of  these  and 
other  native  species  would  be  of  great 
interest  if  they  ever  materialize. 

Lilium  Henryi,  the  new  Chinese  yel¬ 
low  lily,  proves  an  agreeable  surprise  in 
its  capacity  for  ready  growth  from  seed. 
Two  capsules,  one  pollinated  with  Spe¬ 
ciosum  and  the  other  with  Superbum, 
were  secured  in  the  Fall  of  1904.  The 
seeds  were  many  and  plump.  They  were 
sown  in  October  in  nine-inch  pots  of  light 
peaty  soil,  and  kept  fairly  moist  in  an 
outhouse,  subject  to  moderate  freezing, 
until  February,  when  they  were  placed 
near  the  glass  in  a  greenhouse.  Sprouts 
came  up  in  three  weeks,  and  by  early 
Summer  the  pots  were  filled  with  a  dense 
growth  of  young  foliage.  They  were  kept 
outside  In  partial  shade  throughout  the 
warm  season  and  again  transferred  to 
the  glasshouse,  as  there  appeared  no  dis¬ 
position  to  cease  growth,  when  cold 
weather  approached.  The  crowde  1  plants 
threw  up  tall  stems  the  past  Summer,  18 
months  after  sowing,  and  no  less  than  1J 
produced  good-sized  blooms,  the  strongest 
one  opening  six.  These  flowers  were 
characteristic  Henryi  blooms,  rich  bright 
yellow  in  color  with  the  usual  beautifully- 
sculptured  interior,  showing  no  influence 
of  the  foreign  pollen,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  where  the  tint  was  pale,  cream)'  buff. 
We  have  just  planted  these  bulbs  out  in 
a  permanent  be3,  and  found  114  in  the 
two  pots,  varying  in  size  from  a  hazelnut 
to  that  of  a  large  walnut.  They  were 
tightly  wedged  together  in  layers  four 
inches  deep  in  the  pots.  Experience 
seems  to  show  that  seedling  lilies  thrive 
better  when  crowded  during  their  early 
growtTi,  and  they  should  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  until  firm  bulbs,  large  enough  to 
plant  out  are  formed.  Lilium  Henryi 
is  a  grand  acquisition.  One  of  our  im¬ 
ported  bulbs,  three  years  planted,  bore  49 
perfect  blooms  this  season  and  is  ripen¬ 
ing  a  dozen  capsules  of  seed.  The 
flowers  are  not  of  the  largest  size,  But 


are  bright  and  well  formed,  while  tlie 
plant  grows  six  to  eight  feet  high  under 
ordinary  garden  conditions.  A  very 
striking  hybrid  was  raised  some^  years 
ago  at  Kew  Botanical  Gardens,  Condon, 
'between  Henryi  and  the  rare  Lilium 
Browni  leucanthemum,  also  from  China. 
The  latter  lias  large  trumpet-shaped, 
creamy  white  flowers.  The  hybrid  bore 
large  widely-opened  blooms,  pale  buff  in 
color.  It  was  very  beautiful,  but  must 
have  been  of  weak  constitution,  as  it  is 
said  to  be  already  lost  to  cultivation. 

Hybrid  Lilies. — Probably  more  earnest 
effort  has  been  expended  on  the  hybridi¬ 
zation  of  lilies  than  any  other  race  of 
plants  except  orchids,  but  the  results  are 
singularly  meager.  About  all  the  good 
authenticated  hybrids  are  mentioned  in 
this  paper.  A  few  garden  varieties  are 
considered  as  hybrids  because  they  have 
never  been  found  growing  in  a  state  of 
nature,  but  nothing  is  actually  known  of 
their  origin.  The  paucity  of  results  is 
explained  on  the  theory  that  lilies,  with 
rare  exceptions,  really  do  not  hybridize 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  The  seed 
cells  in  the  ovary  respond  to  the  stimulus 
of  foreign  pollen,  and  produce  seeds  by  a 
kind  of  bud  development,  not  unknown  in 
other  plants,  but  there  is  no  vital  union 
with  the  pollen  cells,  and  the  result,  in 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  instances, 
is  the  reproduction  of  the  female  or  seed¬ 
bearing  plant.  Our  personal  experience 
confirms  the  general  impression  that  no 
matter  what  foreign  pollen  may  be  applied 
to  a  lily  bloom  after  excluding  its  own, 
the  seeds  produced  are  likely  to  develop 
into  a  plant  essentially  like  the  mother. 

_ _  w.  v.  F. 

“And  best  of  all,”  said  the  boastful 
American,  “we  have  no  titled  aristocracy 
to  support  over  here.”  “No,”  replied  the 
foreigner,  “but  you  have  a  good  many 
titled  sons-in-law  to  support  over  there.” 
—Judge. 


Whex  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  yob'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page 

Hameless  Horse  CollarsSaveM 

Don’t  wear  out;  do  away  with  sweat  pads;  v'r 
adjustable  in  size;  will  cure  sore  shoul¬ 
ders,  most  practical  and  humane  horse 
collar  ever  made  for  heavy  work.  Lighter, 
better  and  cheaper  than  leather  collars; 
aluminumfinisb.  Write  today  for  catalogue 
and  price.  Agents  wanted— free  territory. 
Howell  Spaulding  CO. .Dept.  F, Caro, Mich. 

LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

R.  R.  Agency  Work  and  Type-writing 

Largest  System  of  Telegraph  Schools  in  America.  Endorsed 
by  Railroad  Officials.  Operators  always  in  demand.  We  secure 
positions  for  our  graduates.  Students  can  enter  any  time 
MORSE  SCHOOL  OF  TELEQRAPHV  CO. 

Cincinnatif  O.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.J  Atlanta,  Ga.;  La  Crosse,  Wis.; 
Texarkana.  Texas.  Write  for  free  illustrated  cataloe  to 

The  MORSE  SCHOOL  Of  TELECRAPHY  CO. 
38  Opera  Place.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


MAKE  EVERY  DAY 
COUNT- 

„  no  matter  how 
bad  the  weather 
You  cannot 
afford  to  be 
without  a 
TOWER’S 
WATERPROOF 
OILED  SUIT 
OR  SLICKER 

When  you  buy 
look  for  the 
SIGN  OF  THE  FISH 

•V0WER5 

Djhbw*5 

A  J  TOWER  CO  BOSTON  US* 
TOWER  CANADIAN  CO  LTO  TORONTO  CAN 


The  Stoddard  Line 

of  Gasolene  Engines. 

Furnish  the  best  and  cheapest  power  for 
threshing,  sawing  wood  and  running  all  farm 
machinery,  also  for  shop  or  mill  use. 

Vertical  or  Horizontal 

Mounted  or  Stationary 

Both  Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Outfits.  Send 
for  fiee  catalogue  E.  H. 

Stoddard  Mfg.  Co., 

Rutland,  Vt. 
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MACHINERY 


p.OE 

■  B  Best  aitd  cheapest, 
W  Send  lor  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St., 
bVIiAtlSt,  Ji,  X. 


ROOFING 


Direct  to  you  from  our  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  No 
pay  unless  you  are  satisfied 
that  it  is  better  roofing  than 
you  can  buy  anywhere  else  at 
the  same  price.  We  manu¬ 
facture  a  full  line  of  Galvan 
ized  and  Painted  Metal  Roof¬ 
ing,  Corrugated,  V  Crimped 
end  Patent.  Ask  f.,r  free  cutulog 

Ko.  R3i  The  United  FactoriesCo., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ROOFING 


Most  economical  and  durable  roof  covering  known.  Ea;y  to  put  on;  requires  no 
tools  but  a  hatchet  or  a  hammer.  With  ordinary  care  will  outlast  any  other  kind 
Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere  have  proven  Its  virtues.  Suitable  for 
covering  any  building.  Also  best  for  ceiling  and  siding  Fire-proof  and  water-proof. 
Cheaper  and  more  lasting  than  shingles.  Will  not  taint  rain-water.  Makes  your  building 
cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  Absolutely  perfect,  brand  new,  painted  red  two 
sides.  $1.50  is  our  price  for  our  No.  15  grade  of  Flat  Semi-Hardened  steel  roofing  and 
siding,  each  sheet  24  inches  wldo  and  24  inches  long.  Our  price  on  the  corrugated,  like 
Illustration;  sheets  22  Inches  wide  x24  inches  long  $1.60.  At25  cents  per  squareadditional 
we  will  furnish  sheets  6  and  8  feet  long.  Steel  pressed  brick  siding,  per  square  $2.00. 
Fine  Steel  Beaded  Ceiling,  per  square  $2.00.  Can  also  furnish  standing  seam  or  “V” 

Rooting.  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST  OF  COLORADO 

except  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Indian  Territory.  Quotations  to  other  points  on  application. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  -  We  will  send  this  roofing  to  any 
one  answering  this  advertisement  C.  O.  1)..  with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  will  send 
us  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  your  order  in  cash;  balance  to  be  paid  after  material  reaches  your  Station.  If 
not  found  as  represented,  you  do  not  have  to  take  the  shipment  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  deposit. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  W-67.  Lowest  prices  on  Roofing,  Eve  Trough,  Wire,  Pipe,  Fencing,  Plumbings  Doors, 
Household  Goods  and  everything  needed  on  the  Farm  or  In  the  Home.  We  buy  our  goods  at  sheriff's  and  re¬ 


ceiver’s  sales. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 


3STH  &  IRON  STREETS, 


CH 


ICAGO 


w  The  Little  Things 

When  we  sell  a  Gasoline  Engine  we  furnish  the  little  things 
to  make  it  do  your  work,  easiest,  quickest,  cheap¬ 
est.  These  “little  things”  will  be  big  things  to  you 
if  you’ve  run  some  gasoline  engines.  If  you  have 
t,never  run  any  gasoline  engine,  take  our  word  for  it, 
'and  get  our  specifications  before  you  buy.  A  penny 
postal  brings  them. 

Let’s  Talk  it  Over. 

You  can  buy  some  things  by  mail  all  right.  It’s  a 
little  different  with  gasoline  ergines.  We  don’t 
want  your  order  until  we  have  “talked  it  over.  * 
I  Your  needs  are  special  and  we  have  the  man  ready  to  send  to  study  them.  That  you  are  inter- 
I  estedisallwe  wanttoknow.  Cal  lor  write  to  us.  We 

Alb. 

1 


estedisallwe  wanttoknow.  Cal  lor  write  to  us.  W"e  want  you  to  have  our  free  Farm  Power  book. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 

Albany,  Baltimore,  Bangor,  Me.,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Hartford,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg, 

Syracuse,  London,  Eng. 


Don’t  Neglect  66 
Fall  Spraying 


SCALECIDE 


99  Fall  Spray¬ 
ing  is  Best 


W 1 L  D  ESTRO  Y  E  L Y  SAN  JOSE,  COTTONY  MAPLE  SCALE,  PEAR  PSYLLA,  Etc. 

Without  Injury  to  the  Trees.  Samples,  Prices  and  Endorsement  of  Experiment  Stations  on  Application. 

33.  C arm  PRATT  OO.,  Rept.  A,  11  Broadway,  KTBW 


CITY, 


1006. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Peach  Borers. — A  visitor  in  our  peach 
orchard  last  week  would  have  run  upon 
a  strange  sight.  A  man  of  some  size  lay 
or  sat  by  the  side  of  a  tree  while  several 
children  were  with  him  digging  at  the 
ground.  We  were  hunting  for  borers. 
Our  trees  have  been  remarkably  free 
from  them — so  much  so  that  1  was  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  claim  that  our  mulch  method 
keeps  the  insect  out.  Luckily  before  I 
did  so  we  went  through  the  north  side 
of  what  we  call  the  Alabama  orchard. 
There  we  found  nearly  every  tree  plas¬ 
tered  with  gum.  We  went  at  them  at 
once.  1  find  printed  directions  for  kill¬ 
ing  borers  in  many  books  and  bulletins, 
but  an  hour  in  the  orchard  is  worth  a 
year’s  study  of  this  literature.  We  dug 
the  dirt  away  from  the  base  of  the  tree 
and  scraped  off  the  gum.  In  some  cases 
there  was  a  big  bunch  of  gum  but  no 
borers;  the  injury  having  been  done  by 
some,  other  insect  or  some  tool  used  in 
putting  on  the  mulch.  Where  the  borers 
were  at  work  a  substance  which  looked 
like  very  fine  sawdust  was  mixed  with 
the  gum.  This  represented  the  gnawing 
done  by  the  borer.  The  children  quickly 
learned  to  find  the  borer’s  hole  or  track 
and  follow  it  down  with  knife  or  crooked 
wire  until  we  found  the  villain  at  the 
bottom.  Here  was  a  joh  they  really  liked 
to  do,  and  we  cleaned  up  the  orchard 
rapidly.  Half  a  dozen  rows  were  very 
bad.  We  took  24  borers  out  of  one  three- 
year-old  tree.  The  rest  of  the  orchard 
was  quite  clean,  but  we  shall  examine 
every  tree,  dig  out  what  we  can  find  and 
follow  with  hot  lye.  This  remedy  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Surface  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  In  a  few  words — we  take  a  pound 
of  Lewis  lye  and  dissolve  it  in  20  gallons 
of  hot  water.  The  dirt  and  gum  are 
scraped  from  the  base  of  the  tree,  and 
from  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  this  “hot  stuff” 
poured  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree  about  one 
foot  above  the  ground.  The  liquid  runs 
down  the  trunk  to  the  roots,  soaking  into 
every  crack  and  hole,  and  if  it  works  ac¬ 
cording  to  contract,  making  life  a  terrible 
bore  to  the  borers.  I  shall  tell  how  we 
do  it  later.  Dr.  Surface  thinks  it  is  not 
necessary  to  dig  the  borers  out  when  we 
use  the  lye,  but  I  expect  to  do  both.  This 
kind  of  lye  seems  like  a  good  way  to 
cheek  off  work  of' children  or  hired  men. 

Farm  Work. — Our  apples  are  all  off  the 
trees  and  in  the  cellar.  It  was  a  small 
crop,  but  good  in  quahty.  The  boys  did 
most  of  the  picking,  as  I  want  them  to 
know  how  to  do  it  before  the  younger 
trees  come  into  heavy  bearing.  Our  rules 
are  to  treat  an  apple  like  an  egg — never  to 
throw  or  bruise  it  by  careless  pouring, 
to  be  careful  in  the  tree  not  to  knock  off 
fruit  spurs,  never  to  pile  fruit  around  the 
tree  to  “sweat  out,”  and  to  get  the  apples 
into  the  cellar  as  quickly  as  possible  after 
picking.  I  want  the  boys  to  st'ck  to  these 
rules  as  they  grow  up  to  take  charge  ot 
the  orchard.  We  have  had  good  lessons 
in  wide  planting.  Several  Baldwin  trees 
stand  alone — the  surrounding  trees  hav¬ 
ing  been  killed  out.  The  sun  strikes  these 
trees  from  all  sides.  There  was  a  won¬ 
derful  difference  in  the  fruit  on  these 
trees  and  on  some  in  the  same  orchard 
planted  30  feet  apart,  and  now  “locking 
horns.”  We  figure  that  there  would  be 
hardly  room  for  2:1  of  these  open  trees 
on  an  acre,  yet  by  actual  measurement 
there  would  be  more  and  better  fruit  than 
from  an  acre  containing  50  trees.  Yet 
who  has  the  courage  to  plant  trees  50  or 
00  feet  apart  and  wait  for  them  to  b  ar? 
The  same  sort  of  man  who  from  child¬ 
hood  will  hold  fast  to  some  great  prin¬ 
ciple  and  follow  it  through  ridicule,  pov¬ 
erty  and  other  obstacles  to  success — with¬ 
out  being  switched  off  by  side  issues.  .  . 

The  rain  interfered  with  our  grain  seed¬ 
ing.  The  storm  which  covered  western 
New  York  with  snow  soaked  us  with 
rain,  so  that  we  could  not  work  the 
ground.  The  first  frost  hit  us  October 
10,  but  now  we  have  dazzling  sunshine, 
which  will  probably  enable  us  to  finish  our 
rye  seeding  in  good  shape.  The  spring- 
tooth  fits  the  soil  well  after  potato  dig¬ 
ging  and  hog  rooting.  .  .  .  We  have 

begun  to  fit  the  pigs  for  the  butcher.  Our 
plan  is  to  pen  two  or  three  at  a  time 
and  fatten  them  on  soft  corn  and  a  slop 
of  middlings  and  bran.  We  slaughter  the 
pigs  on  the  farm  and  sell  to  local  butchers 
or  private  families.  This  makes  a  good 
trade,  though  fat  pork  is  not  wanted. 
Our  plan  of  letting  the  pigs  run  all  Sum¬ 
mer  at  pasture  gives  them  good  frame  and 
bone.  A  few  weeks  of  high  feeding  will 
put  on  just  fat  enough.  We  do  not  in 
this  way  get  a  large  carcass,  but  the  cost 
pep  pound  is  low,  and  the  meat  satisfies 
our  trade  to  a  T.  .  .  .  These  cold 
nights  and  mornings  make  a  tas'.e  of  fire 
agreeable.  What  a  comfort  our  hot-water 
heater  is!  We  can  run  It  with  wood  and 
get  just  heat  enough  to  keep  us  comfort¬ 
able.  Hot  water  beats  steam  for  this 
gentle  heat ! 


Pumpkins  For  Pigs.*— Ask  me  how  to 
feed  a  little  child  and  I  will  wave  you 
over  to  the  women  folks,  who  seem  to  be 
doing  well  with  milk  and  barley  gruel. 
Little  j)igs  are  somewhat  more  in  my  line. 

What  do  you  think  of  pumpkins  for  food 
for  pigs?  W'ould  you  cook  them  or  feed  them 
raw?  What  do  you  consider  the  best  feed 
to  fatten  pigs?  c.  b.  s. 

I  have  found  pumpkins  good  for  pigs, 
but  I  would  scrape  out  the  seeds  before 
feeding.  We  had  trouble  one  year  when 
we  fed  seeds  and  all.  A  number  of  pigs 
had  trouble  with  their  kidneys,  and  lost 
the  use  of  their  hind  legs.  I  could  not 
find  any  cause  for  this,  but  the  pumpkin 
seeds  though  we  had  fed  them  before 
without  damage.  While  I  am  not  sure 
they  are  dangerous  I  would  not  feed  them. 
We  pile  the  pumpkins  by  the  fence,  cut 
them  open  with  a  corn  knife  or  ax — 
throw  them  into  the  pasture  and  the  hogs 
do  the  rest.  They  gnaw  and  scrape  down 
to  the  rind.  This  is  the  easiest  way  to 
feed  them,  but  you  must  remember  that 
they  do  not  furnish  a  full  ration  for  a 
fattening  hog.  Feed  corn  or  meal  in  ad¬ 
dition.  As  for  cooking  we  have  found 
that  a  question  of  the  cost  of  labor  and 
fuel.  By  cutting  the  pumpkins  up  and 
boiling  them  thoroughly  with  small  pota¬ 
toes.  turnips  or  other  refuse,  you  make 
a  good  mash  and  probably  increase  the 
food  value  of  the  pumpkins  by  20  per 
cent.  We  would  use  plenty  of  water  for 
boiling  and  thicken  the  mush  with  equal 
parts  of  cornmeal  and  wheat  bran.  Make 
is  about  as  thick  as  you  like  oatmeal  for 
your  breakfast  after  you  add  milk.  We 
would  rather  cook  such  food,  but  we  can¬ 
not  always  do  so,  for  it  is  quite  a  job  to 
run  a  cooker  and  handle  the  cooked  food. 
On  a  farm  where  few  hands  must  do 
many  chores  we  cannot  always  do  the 
puttering  jobs  even  when  we  know  that 
they  pay.  As  for  the  best  food  for  fat¬ 
tening  pigs — when,  like  ours,  they  have  run 
in  pasture  and  made  good  frames,  we  feed 
equal  parts  of  cornmeal  and  middlings. 
In  addition  our  pigs  get  soft  ears  of  sweet 
corn  and  other  refuse.  If  they  had  not 
had  this  exercise  I  should  feed  equal  parts 
of  cornmeal,  middlings  and  wheat  bran 
in  a  mash  or  slop.  I  regard  pure  wheat 
bran  as  the  best  grain  for  growing  stock, 
though  most  animals  do  not  like  it  as  well 
as  cornmeal. _ H.  w.  c. 

KALAMAZOO 


$3.96  up 

without  cover 


Supply  House 

Sells  Everything  for  the  Farm  and  Home 
at  Wholesale  Factory  Prices,  Dlreot  from 
Faotory  to  Purchaser. 

A  larger  and  finer  line  of  farm 
utensils,  vehicles,  specialties  for 
stockmen,  poultrymen  and  others, 
and  furniture  than  was  ever  be¬ 
fore  shown  In  a  catalogue,  all  at 
rock-bottom  prices. 

We  want  you  to  send  today  for 
our  new  40U-page  catalogue.  If 
you  ever  buy  anything  at  all  In 
our  line  this  catalogue  will  save 
you  money.  That  isn’t  a  mere 
statement  for  adver¬ 
tising  purposes.  It’s 
the  exact  truth. 

We  Invite  a  close  comparison  of  our 
goods  and  prices  with  the  goods  and 
prices  of  any  other  reputable  mail¬ 
order  house  In  America.  We  know  the 
result  of  such  a  comparison.  It  means 
NEW  CUSTOMERS  FOR  US. 

Everything  In  our  catalogue  Is  ac¬ 
curately  Illustrated  and  described  and 
everything  Is  of  guaranteed  quality. 

We  stand  behind  every  and  Vegetable 
sale  we  make,  with  Tull  Cutter,  only 
value  guaranteed. 

Everything  for  Poultrymen 


With  cover,  94.20 
up.  We  have  seven 
sizes  Kettle  Cookers 
and  five  other  styles 


Humphrey's 
Green  Bone 


91  1.00 

Wo  sell  Mann's 
and  other  styles 


Our  New  Catalogue 


shows  an  Immense  and  complete  llna 
of  merchandise  for  the  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter,  so  before  you  give  another  ordet 
anywhere  we  want  you  to  have  out 
catalogue  and  look  through  It.  If  you 
ThlsGrmder  wm  Bend  for  It  right 
away  you  will  not  lose 
"big  catalog ua'  Jlfne  by  giving  us 
*  e  a  chance  to  prove  that 
our  claims  are  backed  up  by  facts. 

When  you  look  through  our  cata¬ 
logue  we  believe  you  will  find  just 
what  you  want,  and  If  you  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  you  can  save  money  by 
doing  business  with  the  big  Kalama¬ 
zoo  Supply  House  you  will  send  us  an 
order.  And  remember,  no  difference 
how  large  or  how  small  the  order, 
wo  sell  everything  on  a  binding- 
guarantee  of  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded-  Furthermore, 
we  can  promise  to  show  you  what 
real  eervlce  In  mail-order  trading  Is. 

SAVE  1-3  — Steam  Feed  Cooker 

Cooks  a  barrel  of  Feed  or  Spraying  Mixture, 
etc.,  in  one-half  hour.  Requires  but  little 
fuel.  Saves  labor.  Tested  to  100  pounds 
pressure.  On  the  market  for  20  years.  With 
proper  care  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Price,  No.  1,  with  9  Flues . 920.75 

Price,  No.  2,  with  13  Fiuos .  2  1 .75 

Wo  have  a  special  No.  3  size,  water  around 
fire  box,  tested  to  160  pounds  pressure,  and 
will  develop  2  horse-power.  Price,  $3  1.50 
These  are  Just  a  few  articles  of  the  hundreds 
shown  In  our  great  catalogue.  Send  for  It  today. 
We  want  you  to  have  it.  Address  cash  supply  9 
MFC.  CO.,  676  Lawrenco  Square.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


This  Root  Cutter 
only  96.60 
Capacity,  1  bu. 
per  minute. 
Other  kinds  and 
prices 


Feed  all  your  fodder.  By  using  Heebner's  cutters  with 
shredder  attachment  the  whole  of  the  nutritious  stock  Is  cut, 
crushed  and  shredded,  and  rendered  edible.  No  Waste. 
Animals  eat  it  greedily  and  thrive.  Shredder  attachment  costs  15.00.  The 
model  eneilage  cutter.,  Aleo  make  Tread  Powers,  Lever  Powers,  Littlo 
Giant  and  Pvnna.  Threshers,  Wed  Saws.  Feed  Mills,  etc.  Catalogue  free 

IIKEBNEB  A  SONS.  82  Broad  St.,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 

MAKE  THE  MOST  MONEY 

HENCE  ARE  CHEAPEST 


The  first  cost  of  a  cream  separator  does  not  necessarily 
make  it  a  “  cheap  ”  or  an  ‘‘expensive  ”  machine.  The  results  of 
its  use  determine  this.  If  it  does  not  secure  all  the  cream  it  is 
an  expensive  machine  no  matter  how  little  it  cost.  If  it  wears 
out  in  a  few  months  it  is  still  more  expensive.  If  you  would  buy 
the  really  CHEAPEST  cream  separator  you  must  select  the  one, 
regardless  of  price,  that  saves  all  the  cream,  makes  the  best 
butter,  saves  the  most  time  and  labor  and  last  the  longest. 
Thousands  of  tests  have  proven  that  there  is  but  one  machine 
which  will  meet  these  requirements, — that  is  the  DE  LAVAL. 
Regardless  of  the  claims  made  for  other  separators,  the  DE 
LAVAL  is  guaranteed  to  be  superior  to  any  other  cream  sepa¬ 
rator  in  every  feature  of  separator  practicability,  proof  of  which 
will  he  gladly  furnished  at  any  time,  anywhere,  to  anyone,  upon 
request.  Of  course,  you  don’t  want  mere  claims  but  proof  as 
well  and  that  is  what  we  offer.  Are  you  interested  ?  Write 
to-day  for  a  DE  LAVAL  catalogue.  It  is  worth  the  trouble. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
9  &  11  Drumm  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  Street , 

NEW  YORK. 


.09-113  Youvllle  Square 
MONTREAL. 

75  &  77  York  Street 
TORONTO. 

14-16  Princess  St, 
WINNIPEG. 


A  FARMERS’  COMMITTEE  SAYS 
TUBULAR  IS  WORLD’S  BEST 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 


Low  Can 
Lightest  Bowl 
Simplest  Bowl 
QUICKEST  CLEANED 


Self  Oiling 
Ball  Bearing 
Enclosed  Gears 
CLEANEST  SKIMMER 


The  Tubular 

A  community  of  farmers  and  dairymen  recently  united  and  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  six  wide  awake  farmers  to  thoroughly  investigate  cream  separators  and 
decide  whicli  is  best. 

Why?  Simply  because  they  were  convinced  that  cream  separators  pay,  and 
wanted  to  know  the  best  before  buying.  The  committee  requested  all  leading- 
separator  representatives  to  meet  the  committee  and  show  their  machines. 

Why  did  they  do  that?  Because  the  committee  wanted  to  find  out  positively 
which  separator  actually  is  best.  They  didn’t  want  to  take  anybody’s  word  for  it, 
but  wanted  to  see  all  reliable  separators  side  by  side  and  decide  for  themselves. 

When  that  committee  met,  many  farmers  were  present  waiting  the  decision. 
The  committee  carefully  examined  the  different  separators,  and  unanimously  de¬ 
cided  that  the  Sharpies  Tubular  Cream  Separator  is  best,  excelling  all  others  in  fif¬ 
teen  essential  points. 

The  members  of  the  committee  backed  up  their  decision  by  buying  for  them¬ 
selves  six  No.  6  Sharpies  Tubular  Cream  Separators  right  on  the  spot— one  Tubular 
for  each  farmer  on  the  committee. 

What  did  that  mean?  That  this  investigation  had  absolutely  satisfied  the 
committee  that  the  Sharpies  Tubular  is  the  best  cream  separator  built— the  best  in 
every  way.  If  you  buy  a  Sharpies  Tubular,  you  will  get  the  world’s  best  separator. 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  learn  all  about  this  committee— its  decision— and 
the  world’s  best  separator.  Write  for  our  handsome,  complete  catalog  C  153,  with 
leaflet  and  the  committee’s  swotn  statement  telling  all  about  it. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Toronto,  Can.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA.  Chicago,  III. 


2-Roll. 
4-Roll, 
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6-Roll. 

Boon  oi  Mounfltf. 

Write  to-day  fo * 
free  Catalogue. 
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The  Appleton 
CornjHuskei* 


■will  do  more  and  better  work  than  any  other  ma¬ 
chine  of  like  character  and  corresponding  size 
the  market,  that  ids  simpler  in  construction;  easiex 
in  every  way  to  operate;  easier  and  safer  to  feed  and 
to  require  less  power  for  successful  operation.  The 
proof  of  these  claims  is  sent  for  the  asking  We 
make  also  a  complete  line  of  manure  spreaders,  horse 
powers,  shellers,  ensilage  ana  fodder  cutters,  feed 
grinders,  wood  saws,  windmills,  etc.  Itemember 
that  Appleton  quality  lathe  standardot  excellence. 


APPLETON  8WFG.  CO.,  27  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  Ills 


A  complete  combination  circular  and  drag 
saw  outfit,  mounted  with  oar 
famous  5  H.  P. 

Abenaque 
Gasoline  Engine 

Most  convenient  and  practical  sawing  device; 
most  handy  and  dependable  engine-  Gives  no  trouble  In  starting  l  n  coldest  weather.  Engine  can  be  used 
for  any  other  work— eaBily  detochd  e.  We  make  a  full  line  of  sawing  outfits,  gasoline  engines,  etc. 

Don1!  buy  until  you  gel  our  prloea  and  guaranty.  Write  to  day  end  ask  for  Catalog  O. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  WESTMINSTER  STATION,  VERMONT. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
v.e  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  lie  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
t tie  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  t lie  time  of  t lie  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rvrai.  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for.  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  27,  1906. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
\Ye  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

It  is  reported  that  corn-fed  fish  is  being  fattened  for 
the  Chicago  market,  up  in  Wisconsin.  Carp  are  netted 
in  the  river,  and  then  placed  in  pens  in  small  streams, 
where  they  are  grain-fed.  There  is  nothing  very  new 
in  this,  however,  for  our  European  ancestors  used  to 
fatten  carp  on  bran  balls,  the  fattening  fish  being  put 
in  a  bag  of  wet  moss  to  keep  him  from  running  bis 
fat  off,  and  no  doubt  the  flavor  of  the  fish  is  improved 
by  keeping  him  out  of  the  mud.  We  may  yet  bear  of 
some  enterprising  western  man  who  drives  a  herd  of 
carp  into  a  pasture  lot,  and  fattens  them  on  grass. 


President  Roosevelt  will,  it  is  said,  issue  an  order 
withdrawing  from  public  entry  all  public  lands  containing 
coal.  This  means  that  no  one  can  take  up  such  land, 
and  by  paying  a  small  price  control  it  as  has  been  done 
in  the  past.  The  object  of  this  move  is  to  keep  the  re¬ 
maining  coal  deposits  in  the  bands  of  the  people*.  If 
this  is  not  done  the  railroads  will  have  them,  and  thus 
increase  the  monopoly  of  fuel  which  they  now  enjoy. 
In  fact  suits  are  now  in  the  courts  to  compel  railroads 
to  give  up  their  pretended  right  to  some  of  this  land. 
All  this  is  just  as  it  should  be.  The  Government  should 
hold  every  square  mile  of  coal  land  left  to  it  in  the 
interests  of  the  people.  This  good  work  is  largely  the 
outcome  of  t lie  efforts  of  Secretary  Hitchcock  of  the 
Interior  Department.  Tn  his  quiet,  effective  way,  Mr. 
Hitchcock  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  country,  and 
the  President  deserves  credit  for  supporting  him  in  the 
face  of  opposition  from  land  thieves  and  other  rascals. 

* 

That  machine  for  extending  the  power  of  a  gasoline 
engine  pictured  on  page  758,  seems  to  have  hit  the  fancy 
of  many  readers.  This  is  what  one  writes  about  it: 

You  have  not  begun  to  mention  llie  many  uses  to  which 
such  a  machine  with  a  small  gasoline  engine  can  lie  put. 
In  connection  with  a  proper  elevated  track  and  carrier  (lie 
stables  could  lie  cleaned  and  manure  carried  out.  grain 
carried  from  the  wagon  to  any  desired  bin  and  dumped,  the 
root  and  potato  cellar  tilled  and  emptied,  coal  for  the 
furnace  put  where  desired  and  (lie  ashes  carried  out — it 
could  even  lie  used  to  operate  a  small  homemade  pile  driver 
mounted  on  a  lumber  wagon  to  drive  fence  posts. 

No  doubt  an  ingenious  man  could  rig  up  devices  for 
doing  such  work,  and  we  feel  sure  that  something  of 
this  will  be  the  outcome.  No  use  limiting  the  power  of 
the  gasoline  engine  to  a  few  jobs  like  sawing  wood  and 
pumping  water  •when  it  can  do  other  work.  We  would 
like  to  hear  from  farmers  who  have  been  able  to  har¬ 
ness  their  gasoline  engines  so  that  they  do  unusual 
work.  What  do  the}-  do,  and  how  do  they  make  them 
do  it  ? 

* 

The  California  Fruit  Grower  describes  the  shortage 
of  fruit  box  material  as  serious.  Most  of  the  lumber 
in  California  seems  to  have  been  rushed  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  where  it  is  used  in  rebuilding  the  city.  This  has 
made  a  shortage  in  box  material,  and  fruit  growers 
cannot  get  packages  at  any  fair  price.  As  a  result 
many  packing  and  curing  houses  have  shut  -down, 
throwing  many  hands  out  of  employment.  Dried  fruit 
like  prunes  might  be  shipped  in  bags,  but  the  rate  on 


bag  shipment  is  $t.2o  per  100  pounds,  while  on  boxes 
the  charge  is  one  dollar.  The  outlook  for  fresh  fruit 
shipment  is  bad  enough,  but  that  on  canned  goods  is 
worse  because  the  cans  must  be  shipped  in  boxes,  and 
must  be  sent  early  in  order  to  compete  with  eastern 
goods.  1  his  hold-up  is  a  serious  thing.  The  shippers 
made  the  mistake  of  waiting  until  the  last  minute  before 
stocking  up.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  price  for  boxes 
will  go  back  to  the  old  figure  for  some  years.  This  in¬ 
ability  to  ship  canned  goods  will  affect  the  prices  in 
the  Fast  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  it  removes  one 
form  of  competition.  Here  again  we  see  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  an  eastern  fruit  grower  can  obtain  if  he  will 
pack  his  best  fruit  perfectly.  These  California  growers 
must  serve  a  market  thousands  of  miles  away.  The  cost 
of  transportation  and  now  the  box  shortage  all  make  it 
harder  to  reach  their  market,  while  the  eastern  grower 
is  close  to  his  customers  and  is  saved  much  expense 
in  this  way. 

* 

A  majority  of  the  voters  in  the  Thirty-fourth  Dis¬ 
trict  have  promised  themselves  to  vote  against  James 
W.  Wadsworth.  We  feel  very  safe  in  making  that 
statement,  yet  there  is  danger  that  some  strong  party 
men  will  weaken  at  the  last  moment.  That  is  what  Mr. 
Wadsworth  and  his  friends  are  banking  on,  for  they 
recognize  the  weakness  of  man’s  political  nature.  The 
arguments  against  Mr.  Wadsworth  seem  satisfactory  to 
farmers,  and  it  is  well  understood  that  no  harm  will 
be  done  to  the  party  by  Mr.  Porter’s  election — still 
there  is  the  voting  habit,  which  is  hard,  as  we  know,  to 
overcome.  We  would  like  to  talk  straight  at  you  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  troubled  about  this  thing.  Do  not,  we 
beg  of  you,  play  into  Wadsworth’s  hands  in  this  way. 
It  is  much  better  for  you  to  be  masters  of  your  party 
rather  than  to  lie  servants  of  it.  You  have  now  your 
first  and  only  chance  to  master  the  situation !  Ben 
Franklin  is  reported  to  have  said,  when  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  signed:  “If  we  do  not  hang  to¬ 
gether  we  shall  all  hang  separately.”  Think  that  say¬ 
ing  over.  No  one  will  hang  you,  no  matter  how  you 
vote,  yet  you  must  know  that  the  election  in  your  dis¬ 
trict  will  have  a  great  influence  upon  agricultural  legis¬ 
lation.  Political  rewards  come  to  those  who  show 
mastery — not  to  those  who  show  that  they  prefer  to 
serve.  You  can  name  a  dozen  things  which  injure  your 
business  as  a  result  of  unfair  legislation.  You  think 
other  classes  of  workers  receive  greater  attention  from 
Congress.  Did  you  ever  think  why  these  people  get 
what  they  want?  It  is  because  they  work  together,  strike' 
hard  when  the  chance  offers,  and  stand  loyally  for  their 
business.  You  good  people  in  the  Thirty-fourth  Dis¬ 
trict  have  the  one  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  show  Congress 
that  farmers  will  lie  just  as  loyal  to  their  business  as 
union  workmen,  manufacturers  or  railroad  men.  Yes, 
just  as  loyal  as  the  “oleo”  men  who  are  backing  Mr. 
Wadsworth.  If  you  fall  down  when  the  test  comes  can 
you  not  see  how  you  lose  an  opportunity  for  yourselves 
and  farmers  everywhere?  In  some  districts  a  campaign 
like  yours  fails  because  it  is  unorganized  and  not  clearly 
defined.  You  cannot  say  this,  for  you  have  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  successful  elements  which  rarely  come  together 
twice  in  50  years.  Lose  this  chance  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  your  children  will  ever  see  another  like  it,  for  Fate 
has  only  contempt  for  men  who  idly  throw  her  chances 
away.  Do  not  let  the  faint  hearts  lose  this  fight.  Let 
us  have  a  special  word  with  those  men  who  think  the 
sun  will  stop  shining  if  they  split  a  ticket!  When  it  is 
over  you  will  feel  even  better  than  the  man  who  fell 
into  the  pit  on  his  way  home.  It  was  pitch  dark,  but 
as  he  went  down  he  caught  hold  of  the  root  of  a  tree. 
There’  he  hung  in  the  darkness,  as  he  supposed,  with 
a  fall  of  50  feet,  to  sure  death,  below  him.  He  cried, 
for  help,  but  no  one  came.  His  life  passed  before  him 
in  review.  “The  terror  that  flieth  by  night”  encom¬ 
passed  him.  He  hung  until  his  hands,  failed,  and  then, 
with  the  first  prayer  in  years  upon  his  lips,  he  gave 
way  and  fell — just  six  inches!  All  his  terror  was 
groundless.  There  never  was  any  danger.  1  fe  gained 
new  courage  and  self-reliance.  These  men  who  find  it 
so  hard  to  vote  for  agriculture  and  thus  make  their 
party  follow  them  are  like  that  man.  The  act  will  do 
them  no  damage.  It  will  glorify  the  cause  they  hold 
dear ! 

* 

The  daily  papers  reported  fearful  damage  to  the  fruit 
crop  in  western  New  York  as  the  result  of  the  early 
snowstorm.  We  have  learned  to  discount  these  reports, 
and  waited  for  information  from  our  own  correspond¬ 
ents.  It  seems  that  the  damage  was  not  by  any  means 
as  serious  as  reported.  Some  trees  were  broken  and 
many  apples  blown  down,  hut  as  the  weather  was  not 
cold  the  damage  was  not  extreme.  The  following  re¬ 
port  from  J.  S.  Woodward,  of  Niagara  County,  is  like 
many  others : 

We  hart  but  little  snow  here,  and  it  did  but  very  little 
damage,  breaking  now  and  then  a  limb  from  a:  tree.  But 
down  by  the  lake  where  m.v  farm  is  located  there  was  no 
snow  of  any  account,  not  enough  to  whiten  the  ground,  but 
rain  enough  to  make  up.  I  noticed  what  local  papers  said 


about  the  havoc  made  to  apple  trees,  but  do  not  think  it  was 
half  as  bad  as  represented.  The  fact  is, -tip  south  where  the 
snow  was  heaviest  there  is  but  little  fruit  and  trees  would 
have  to  bear  only  Ihe  snow.  The  dealers  are  now  convinced 
that  there  not  near  as  many  apples  as  have  been  claimed 
ail  Summer,  and  they  are  now  running  to  the  country  to 
buy,  paying  82  per  barrel,  and  glad  to  got  thorn  at  that 
price..  I  have  never  seen  a  year  when  there  was  such  a 
condition.  Now  and  then  an  orchard  has  a  good  crop,  and 
all  around  it  orchards  with  very  few  and  many  with  no 
apples. 

We  hear  of  other  sales  at  $2  a  barrel.  It  seems  that 
we  (lid  not  make  so  much  of  a  mistake  in  trusting  to 
reports  from  our  own  correspondents  after  all. 

* 

It  would  not  only  he  unjust,  but  also  maliciously  un¬ 
true,  to  credit  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Wadsworth  with  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  increase  in  appendicitis,  which  makes 
the  operation  for  this  disease  such  an  everyday  affair. 
Mr.  Wadsworth's  favorable  attitude  towards  the  meat 
packers  related  to  meat  inspection,  which  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  quite  distinctive  from  the  food  inspection 
law.  It  is  under  the  latter  law  that  some  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  packers  must  explain  the  subject  of  borates  in 
ham,  and  this  brings  us  back  to  the  subject  of  appen¬ 
dicitis.  Says  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

The  troublesome  problem  of  the  use  of  boric  acid  as  a 
food  preservative,  for  instance.  ■  has  just  been  brought  to 
t lie  attention  of  the  medical  world  once  more  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  in  a  recent  number  of  (lie  Lancet  (London)  of  an 
article  in  which  such  an  authority  as*  I>r.  Reginald  Harrison, 
past  vice-president  and  Hunterian  professor  of  pathology 
and  surgery  a<  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England, 
repeats  his  declaration  that  t lie  increase  of  appendicitis 
and  related  diseases  is  directly  traceable  to  the  employment 
of  boric  acid  and  other  chemicals  for  the  preparation  and 
preservation  of  food.  He  points  out  that  the  death  rate 
from  enteritis,  appendicitis,  and  perityphlitis  increased  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  twenty-year  period  of  1885-1904 
from  122  to  205  per  million.  According  to  Dr.  Harrison’s 
theory,  the  process  by  which  the  boric  acid  produces  appendi¬ 
citis  is  mechanical  and  indirect,  the  first  step  being  the 
development  of  flatulent  dyspepsia — now  recognized  as  being 
an  almost  inevitable-  effect  of  the  presence  of  such  preserva¬ 
tives  in  the  food — and  the  second  stop  being  the  entrance 
of  gas  into  t Ho  appendix.  Dr.  Harrison  says:  “The  initial 
lesion  which  probably  renders  appendicitis  possible  is  the 
opening  or  blowing  out.  of  the  appendical  canal  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  render  it  accessible  to  the  contents  of  the 
intestines.  .  .  .  When  this  condition  has  thus  been 

fairly  well  established,  the  ease  and  life  of  the  appendix, 
not  to  say  anything  of  the  individual,  are  liable  to  become 
precarious." 

According  to  this,  t lie  users  of  such  food  preserva¬ 
tives  not  only  rob  us  of  our  money,  but  deliver  an  un¬ 
derhand  blow  at  our  health  at  the  same  time.  Madame 
de  Brinvilliers,  who  smiled  at  her  victims  while  present¬ 
ing  her  deadly  aqua  Tofana.  has  a  modern  counterpart 
in  the  manufacturer  of  “doctored”  food  products.  Just 
as  (he  mediaeval  poisoner’s  victims  died  of  some  ap¬ 
parently  well-known  disease,  the  modern  victim  suffers 
from  dyspepsia,  gastritis  or  appendicitis,  when  his  case 
might  he  more  accurately  diagnosed  as  embalmed 
victuals.  _ 

BREVITIES. 

There  arc  99.777  miles  of  road  in  Pennsylvania. 

Not  too  late  to  sow  rye  on  the  bare  ground.  Ho  it! 

Several  readers  come  forward  to  tell  how  they  poisoned 
foxes. 

Now  don’t  you  wish  you  had  10  tons  of  good  Alfalfa  hay 
in  your  barn? 

Lampas  is  a  disease  of  ihe  horse's  mouth — behind  t lie 
front  teeth.  One  way  to  help  it  is  to  feed  ear  corn  to  the 
horse. 

“Back  to  the  land  and  1  Ho  simple  life”  is  what  one 
reader  says  lie  hopes  will  ho  the  destination  of  Mr.  Wads- 
wo.rtli ! 

The  drug  known  as  pink  root  (Spigelia  Marilainlica)  is 
useful  as  a  vermifuge.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
issued  a  little  pamphlet  about  it. 

The  average  “chick  feed”  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  corn, 
wheat,  barley,  buckwheat,  oats,  millet  and  Kaffir  corn — the 
larger  grains  crushed — and  charcoal  and  shells. 

The  proper  sort  of  a  “gold  brick”  is  the  friend  of  solid 
worth  who  stays  by  you.  However,  a  good  share  of  human¬ 
ity  run  to  the  other  kind — with  confidence  and  money. 

It  may  have  been  a  small  insect  which  caused  that  apple 
pictured  on  first  page  to  change  its  shape.  With  some 
men  only  a  very  small  blow  is  needed  to  knock  their  am¬ 
bitions  out  of  shape. 

There  must  he  certain  amounts  of  potash,  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  in  a  soil  before  it  can  yield  a  fair  crop. 
Less  of  this  plant  food  will  lie  required  when  there  is  a 
large  proportion  of  lime  in  die  soil. 

A  “garden  sass”  trust  lias  been  indicted  in  Ohio,  the 
Ashtabula  Lettuce  Growers  Association  being  charged  with 
unlawful  combination  to  control  the  price  of  crops  grown 
under  glass,  especially  lettuce,  tomatoes  and  encumbers. 
Perhaps  t He  cucumber  eaters  have  been  irritated  by  contact 
with  the  peppermint  trust. 

An  Ohio  farmer  asserts  that  Nature  has  produced  on  his 
farm  a  combination  of  pumpkin  and  tomato,  with  the 
result  that  while  preserving  (heir  usual  outward  appearance, 
the  pumpkins  taste  like  tomatoes,  and  t lie  tomatoes  like 
pumpkins.  How  are  thpse  misguided  fruits  going  to  square 
themselves  with  the  Pure  Pood  Commission? 

In  a  soil  known  to  contain  considerable  iron  It  would 
he  a  mistake  to  use  acid  phosphate.  The  soluble  phosphoric 
acid  in  it  will  lie  quickly  changed  to  ferric  phosphate, 
which  is  quite  insoluble.  Such  fertilizers  as  hone  meal 
or  basic  slag  would  be  safer  on  such  iron  soils  because 
these  forms  of  fertilizer  will  not  unite  with  the  iron  so 
quickly.  s 
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“THE  SIGN  OF  THE  COW." 

When  voters  in  the  Thirty-fourth  New  York  District  fro 
to  the  polls  on  election  day  they  will  find  by  the  side  of 
the  other  political  emblems  this  one : 


This  was  selected  by  lion.  Deter  A.  Porter  to  head  the 
column  in  which  his  name  appears  as  an  independent 
candidate.  Ilis  name  also  appears  in  the  Democratic 
column,  but  a  mark  under  the  cow  will  be  made  by  these 
independent  Republicans  who  will  decide  this  election. 

This  is  the  first  time,  we  think,  that  a  cow  has  ever  fig¬ 
ured  on  a  ballot.  This  is  also  the  first  time  that  a  purely 
agricultural  issue  has  determined  an  election  to  Congress. 
It  was  a  happy  thought  to  select  this  emblem,  for  of  all 
farm  animals  the  cow  has  had  most  to  do  with  prosperous 
farming.  She  is  the  great  farm  mother,  bringing  prosperity 
to  millions  of  homes,  giving  stability  to  agriculture 
and  restoring  the  fertility  of  entire  sections.  When 
a  country  follows  grain  growing  until  the  land  is 
exhausted  the  cow  steps  in,  and  dairying  not  only,  brings 
the  wasted  section  back  to  a  garden  spot,  but  does  it  at  a 
profit.  The  hog,  the  sheep,  and  other  farm  animals  have 
their  place  in  agriculture,  but  the  good  old  cow  is  the  farm 
queen,  and  any  blow  struck  at  her  is  a  blow  at  the  founda¬ 
tion  prosperity  of  the  farm.  A  farmer  may  well  make  his 
political  fight  under  “the  sign  of  the  cow” — if  he  would  not 
fight  for  her  he  would  be  a  strange  farmer. 

And  a  serious  danger  menaces  the  cow  and  what  she 
stands  for.  Oleomargarine  is  a  mixture  of  cheap  fats  like 
lard,  beef  fat  and  cotton  oil,  with  a  small  amount  of  but¬ 
ter.  Before  the  passage  of  the  Grout  anti-oleo  bill  these 
fats  were  mixed  and  colored  in  large  quantities  and  sold  to 
retailers  as  butter.  As  they  cost  far  less  than  butter  fat, 
the  result  was  to  displace  butter  in  the  market,  and  to 
drive  more  milk  to  the  cheese  factories  and  into  the  towns 
and  cities,  where  it  made  a  surplus  and  reduced  prices.  Any 
dairyman  who  kept  cows  five  or  eight  years  ago  will  re¬ 
member  what  happened.  When  the1  old  cow  and  what  she 
represented  was  subjected  to  this  fraudulent  competition, 
dairying  began  to  languish,  money  was  taken  from  circula¬ 
tion,  and  all  lines  of  farming  began  to  feel  the  loss.  The 
fight  for  protection  against  colored  oleo  was  one  of  the 
most  desperate  industrial  battles  ever  waged  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  After  a  fearful  struggle  a  law  was  passed  which 
placed  a  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  colored  oleo,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  has  upheld  it.  Under  this  law  dairymen 
have  prospered,  and  the  dairy  business  is  now  on  the  eve 
of  its  greatest  development.  As  it  develops  all  other  branches 
of  farming  progress  with  if,  for  dairymen  become  consumers 
instead  of  competitor’s. 

But  a  shadow  is  thrown  upon  the  scene.  Deprived  of 
the  chance  to  sell  their  cheap  colored  fats  fraudulently  as 
butter,  the  oleo  men  will  make  a  desperate  effort  to  have 
the  taxing  law  repealed.  As  we  have  seen,  they  are  laying 
their  plans  carefully,  and  part  of  their  game  is  to  have 
James  AA\  Wadsworth  remain  as  chairman  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Committee.  Mr.  Wadsworth's  oleo  record  justifies 
these  men  in  their  position.  A\  hatever  his  motives  may  be. 


he  has  acted  in  such  a  way  that  the  oleo  men  select  him  a. 
their  friend  and  champion.  Should  he  be  elected  ndw  no 
one  would  be  simple  enough  to  expect  him  to  act  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  honest  butter.  The  way  this  question  is  presented 
no  one  can  serve  dairying  and  oleo  making  at  the  same 
time.  In  no  other  district  in  this  country  has  this  issue 
of  the  cow  been  clearly  drawn.  But  for  the  feeling  among 
farmers  that  Mr.  AA'adsworth  has  been  hostile  to  their  in¬ 
terests,  Mr.  Porter  would  not  have  entered  the  contest. 
Therefore  his  emblem  of  the  cow  is  the  most  appropriate  one 
he  could  take. 

There  may  be  fruit  growers  or  grain  growers  or  sheep 
men  who  think  this  oleo  question  does  not  concern  them, 
since  they  do  not  make  butter.  A  little  thought  will  show 
them  what  a  mighty  principle  is  at  stake — one  which  touches 
all  who  live  on  the  land.  All  of  us  who  produce  food  as 
well  as  all  who  eat  it  suffer  from  the  sale  of  impure  and 
fraudulent  products.  Few  things  will  help  us  more  than 
fair  laws  strictly  enforced  to  drive  out  the  cheap  and  nasty 
mixtures  which  compete  with  our  goods.  The  passage  of 
the  oleo  law  laid  the  foundation  of  the  pure  food  bill.  The 
dairymen  who  fought  the  oleo  bill  through  Congress  won 
a  greater  victory  than  they  realized,  and  the  men  in  other 
lines  of  farming  who  helped  them  are  now  to  receive  a 
share  of  their  reward  in  protection  from  food  frauds.  It  is 
easy  to  see  what  would  happen  if  the  oleo  men  are  able  to 
carry  out  their  plan  and  repeal  the  tax.  Let  no  man  say 
there  is  no  danger — for  there  is.  As  the  case  is  now  pre¬ 
sented,  the  most  damaging  thing  that  could  happen  to  the 
cause  of  honest  butter  would  be  the  election  of  Air.  AA'ads¬ 
worth.  AA'hy?  It  would  show  that  farmers  are  indifferent 
and  care  less  about  their  own  interests  than  they  do  about 
politics.  Members  of  Congress  who  come  from  cities  and 
towns  would  be  justified  in  saying  that  since  farmers  will 
not  defend  their  own  rights  there  seems  no  good  excuse  for 
retaining  the  oleo  tax. 

A'ou  will  see  with  a  little  thought  what  “The  Sign  of  the 
Cow"  stands  for.  .  The  farmers  in  the  Thirty-fourth  Dis¬ 
trict  are  on  trial  before  the  country.  If  they  disregard 
“The  Sign  of  the  Cow"  and  elect  Mr.  AA'adsworth  they  play 
right  into  the  hands  of  the  oleo  men — and  knock  at  their 
own  business.  It  is  hard  to  think  that  grown-up  men  would 
do  that,  and  we  do  not  believe  they  will.  They  will  follow 
“The  Sign  of  the  Cow”  instead. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  To¬ 
bacco  Growers’  Association  reports  that  the  acreage  under 
cultivation  this  year  was  20,000,  against  15,000  acres  last 
season. 

Hen  roosts  are  so  systematically  raided  in  Tike  County. 
Illinois,  that  the  supervisors  of  that  “district"  want  tlie 
State  legislature  to  enact  a  law  making  chicken  stealing 
a  penitentiary  offense.  The  supervisors  explained  that  the 
lion  crop  of  the  State  was  greater  than  its  wheat  crop,  and 
that  fully  one-fourth  of  the  chicks  were  stolen  annually. 
So  earnest  was  the  plea  that  the  Society  of  Supervisors, 
Clerks  and  Commissioners  of  Illinois  which  closed  its  con¬ 
vention  in  AA'aukegan  (Vtolier  11  adopted  the  resolution. 

The  Southern  California  A’eterinary  Association  has  de¬ 
clared  war  on  bewhiskered  dairymen.  In  a  paper  which  was 
road  before  the  association  October  11  at  Los  Angeles  by 
L.  AAr.  Young,  city  veterinarian,  whiskers  were  denounced 
as  the  favorite  rendezvous  and  abiding  place  of  germs.  Leg¬ 
islation  was  demanded  to  force  those  who  handle  food  to 
dispense  with  “microbe  harboring  parks"  on  their  chins.  Long 
experience  in  making  the  rounds  of  the  dairies  has  taught 
Dr.  A'oung.  he  declared,  that  germs  thrive  on  farms  where 
milkers  wear  whiskers. 

The  Central  Protective  Association,  which  recentlv  held 
its  thirty-first  annual  meeting  at  Alehison.  Kan.,  discussed 
the  matter  of  trying  to  secure  a  member  of  either  the  Cen¬ 
tral.  Protective  Association  or  of  the  Anti-IIorsetliief  Asso¬ 
ciation.  on  the  State  Board  of  Pardons.  It  is  claimed  that, 
after  the  organizations  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
hunting  down  and  convicting  a  criminal,  he  is  pardoned 
after  he,  has  served  a  year  or  two.  and  is  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  resume  his  crimes.  AA'hen  Governor  Hoch  was 


making  over  his  pardon  board  A\\  H.  Smith,  of  Atchison 
secretary  of  the  association,  was  a  candidate  for  a  position 
on  the  board  but  was  shelved  for  AAr.  I.  Kiddle,  of  Leaven¬ 
worth,  who  had  a  stronger  political  pull.  Smith  was  in 
dorsed  by  the  Anti-IIorsetliief  Association,  and  tlie  two  or¬ 
ganizations  believe  that,  since  they  can  boast  of  a  member¬ 
ship  of  50,000  members  in  territory  in  and  adjacent  to 
Kansas,  the  application  of  Smith  should  have  been  given 
more  consideration.  Finally  a  resolution  was  adopted  au¬ 
thorizing  the  two  associations  to  keep  posted  and  demand 
that  a  member  of  one  of  them  be  given  the  position  when¬ 
ever  there  is  a  vacancy  on  the  board.  Under  “the  good 
of  the  order."  all  sorts  of  subjects  were  brought  up.  Stolen 
horses  which  had  not  been  recovered,  horse  thieves  who  had 
escaped,  methods  used  in  getting  away  with  horses,  and 
other  interesting  experiences  were  related.  Coloring  horses 
was  reported  ns  a  new  way  of  getting  away  with  them 
Diamond  dyes  are  used,  and  it  is  claimed  a.  10-cent  pack¬ 
age  will  fix  a  horse  so  that  even  its  own  mother  will  not 
recognize  it.  All  the  officers  were  re-elected.  They  are  AA\ 
8.  Connor,  East  Atchison,  president;  AA'.  A.  Mehaffie,  Olathe 
vice-president;  AY.  II.  Smith.  Atchison,  secretary,  and  Andy 
Locke ry,  Randolph.  Mo.,  treasurer.  Lockery  took  part  in 
the  organization  of  the  first  protective  association  thirty- 
three  years  ago.  Savannah.  Maysville  and  St.  Joe  wanted 
the  meeting  next  year,  and  St.  Joe  won. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  bv  the  Bureau  of  Farmers’ 
Institutes  of  New  York  State  to  hold  special  institutes  for 
women  at  the  following  places  during  November.  A  corps 
of  thoroughly  competent  speakers  has  been  arranged  for  and 
first-class  meetings  are  assured.  While  in  some  instances  the 
local  Granges  are  taking  charge  of  the  home  arrangements, 
the  meetings  are  free  to  all.  and  all  ladies  are  requested  to 
attend.  Akron,  Erie  County.  October  31-Nov.  1  ;  Webster. 
Monroe  County,  Nov.  2-3 ;  Hannibal.  Oswego  Countv,  Nov. 
5-0:  Clifton  Dark.  Saratoga  County.  Nov.  7-8;  Rhinebeck, 
Dutchess  County,  Nov.  fi-10. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

AA’e  _  have  just  passed  through  the  worst  storm  ever  seen 
here  in  Orleans  County  in  some  respects.  AA’e  have  had 
a  very  dry  Summer,  but  two  weeks  ago  it  commenced  to 
rain,  and  rained  nearly  every  day.  About  10  o'clock  last 
night  (October  10)  snow  began  to  fall.  At  five  this  morn¬ 
ing  trees  were  loaded  with  four  inches  of  the  wet  mass;  the 
foliage  is  heavy  and  as  green  as  in  August,  with  thousands 
of  barrels  of  apples  yet  on  the  trees.  The  heavy  load  has 
caused  the  trees  to  break  in  every  direction.  Hundreds  of 
the  best  trees,  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  each,  are  ruined. 
Elms  and  maples  suffered  nearly  as  much.  One  orcliardist 
gives  his  loss  as  $G,000.  s.  a  a 

Holley.  N.  Y.  '  * 

AA’e  have  had  a  favorable  season,  and  the  crops  are  well 
advanced,  though  somewhat  retarded  by  the  want  of  help. 
But  the  weather  is  very  remarkable.  The  hot  September 
induced  great  tropical  storms  in  southern  latitudes  in  China 
and  in  the  Gulf  States;  these  sent  up  wind  and  rain  storms 
to  us  in  early  October,  with  damage  to  forests  and  knock¬ 
ing  off  our  apple  crops.  Then  on  October  8  came  the  first 
frost,  later  than  ever  known,  and  on  October  tfi  came  the 
first  snow,  earlier  than  snow  was  ever  known.  The  forests 
and  orchards  are  as  green  as  in  June,  and  the  green  leaves 
are  shining  through  the  heavy  blanket  of  white  snow.  This 
is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  seen  snow  fall  on  the 
forests  when  covered  with  their  full  coat  of  green  leaves. 
The  enormous  weight  is  bending  the  trees  to  the  ground,  and 
many  trees  are  breaking  down ;  many  apples  and  potatoes 
are  not  gathered.  j.  c.  m.  j. 

New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

The  damage  done  to  orchards  and  shade  trees  by  the  snow 
Storm  is  very  great.  Storm  commenced  about  five  o’clock 
October  10.  and  lasted  all  night.  The  breaking  of  large 
limbs  and  branches  could  be  heard  through  the  night  as 
the  soft  snow  clung  and  accumulated  on  leaves  and 
branches.  The  snow  was  just  soft  enough  to  stick  and 
pack,  and  there  was  no  wind  to  shake  it  loose.  Great  nice 
apple  trees,  limbs  twisted  and  broken  and  split  at  crotch: 
cherry  trees  perhaps  suffered  the  worst,  some  of  them  only 
a  stump  left.  Peach  trees  and  maples  were  badly  broken 
There  were  about  seven  inches  of  snow  slush  in  the  morning. 
I  have  about  14  acres  of  potatoes  to  dig  yet.  I  think  per 
haps  there  is  only  about  one-third  potatoes  dug  in  this  vi 
cinity.  Corn  all  out.  which  is  a  large  crop.  Weather  ex¬ 
perts  claim  that  rainfall  is  needed  for  large  growth,  but 
we  have  not  found  it  so  this  season,  as  I  think  we  have  not 
had  over  three  inches  from  May  1  to  end  of  September. 

Hamburg,  N.  Y.  j.  a.  h. 


|  Will  You  Let  Us  Send  You  a  Sta=Rite  § 

I  Gasoline  Engine  on  30  Days’  Free  Trial  ?  | 
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Big  Chance  For  You 


YES,  —we  mean  just  exactly  that,  no  more, 
no  less;  a  BIG  chance  to  try  before  you 
buy  the  best  gasoline  engine  ever  offered 
at  the  lowest  price  ever  made  for  an  en¬ 
gine  of  equal  merit  and  quality. 

This  is  no  ordinary  opportunity,  because  the 
"Sta-Rite”  is  no  ordinary  engine,  and  the  terms 
are  such  that  you  simply  CAN’T  refuse  them, 
if  you  are  in  the  market  for  the  best  form  of 
farm  power. 

AA’e  make  no  claims  for  the  “Sta-Rite”  that  we 
do  not  PROVE.  AVe  stand  ready  to  show  YOU 
that  this  engine  is  the  simplest,  most  economical 
and  reliable  engine  on  the  market  to-day. 

“Simplest”  means  fewest  working  parts;  that, 
we  can  prove  to  you  the  first  time  you  examine 
the  "Sta-Rite”  Engine.  It  is  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  because  it  is  the  simplest  in  construction, 
requires  practically  no  expense  for  repairs,  which 
are  frequently  necessary  to  koop  the  complicated 
sort  of  engines  in  good  working  order. 

The  "Sta-Rite”  saves  fuel.  It  uses  less  fuel 
for  the  same  amount  of  work  than  ANY  engine 
on  earth.  AVe  give  you  a  positive,  iron-clad  guar¬ 
antee  on  this  point.  AVorth  having— isn’t  it  ? 
Three  competing  engines  of  standard  make 
’(?  recently  did  the  same  kind  of  work  (ensilage  cut- 
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ting)  for  two  days  in  the  same  field,  under  iden¬ 
tical  conditions.  One  engine  consumed  25  gallons 
of  gasoline:  another,  21  gallons;  the  “Sta-Rite,” 
only  11  gallons. 

How's  that  for  practical  proof,  Mr.’Farmer? 
Reliability?  Well,  there’s  just  one  right  way 

Write  for  Our  Free 

DREW  ELEVATED 

Main  Office,  128  Monroe  St., 


to  settle  that  question:  ask  any  one  who  has 
actually  USED  a  “Sta-Rite”  engine  lone  enough 
to  make  his  experience  valuable.  An  ounce  of 
PRACTICE  is  worth  a  ton  of  theory,  we  think 
when  it  comes  to  figuring  on  what  a  machine  will 
or  will  not  do. 

So,  write  us  and  we  will  send  you  a  big  list  of 
people  who  KNOW  what  the  “.Sta-Rite”  has  done. 
*  #  # 

Now,  remember,  Air.  Farmer,  that  you  can  try 
a  “Sta-Rite”  engine  BEFORE  you  buy. 

This  is  the  only  engine  sold  on  such  a  wide 
open,  liberal  free  trial  plan. 

AVe  can  afford  to  mako  this  off er  because  experi¬ 
ence  has  PROA’ED  that  the  “Sta-Rite”  will  meet 
every  demand  made  upon  it, and  fully  justify  our 
unlimited  confidence  in  its  merits. 

So,  let  us  send  you  one  to  test  for  thirty  days 
in  your  own  work  under  actual  conditions  as  you 
find  them  on  your  premises. 

You  will  have  nothing  to  pay,  no  notes  to  sign, 
no  obligations  of  any  kind  excopt  to  give  the 
“Sta-Rite”  a  fair  trial  for  one  month. 

If  you  want  the  best  farm  power  ever  invented; 
if  you  value  an  engine  that  will  ALWAYS  bo  in 
perfect  working  order,  if  you  believe  that  economy 
of  operation  and  absolute  dependability  are  things 
worth  having  in  an  engine,  take  our  advice  and 
investigate  the  “Sta-Rite.”  Do  it  to-day! 
There’s  no  time  like  NOAV  to  begin  looking  into 
the  things  that  will  better  our  condition,— save  us 
time,  work  and  worry,  as  the  “Sta-Rite”  engine 
is  guaranteed  to  do. 

Catalogue  To-day. 


CARRIER  CO., 

WATERLOO,  WIS. 

Eastern  Branch,  Rome,  N.  Y.  Facftory,  Racine,  AVis. 
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No  More 
Cold  Rooms 

If  you  only  knew  how  much  comfort 
can  be  derived  from  a  PERFECTION 
Oil  Heater — how  simple  and  economical 
its  operation,  you  would  not  be  without 
it  another  day. 

You  can  quickly  make  warm  and  cozy 
any  cold  room  or  hallway — no  matter  in 
what  part  of  the  house.  You  can  heat 
water,  and  do  many  other  things  with  the 

PERFECTION 

Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

Turn  the  wick  as  high  or  low  as  you  can — there’s  no  danger. 
Carry  heater  from  room  to  room.  All  parts  easily  cleaned.  Gives 
intense  heat  without  smoke  or  smell  because  equipped  with  smoke¬ 
less  device. 

Made  in  two  finishes — nickel  and  japan.  Brass  oil  fount  beauti¬ 
fully  embossed.  Holds  4  quarts  of  oil  and  burns  9 
hours.  Every  heater  warranted.  If  you  cannot  get 
heater  or  information  from  your  dealer,  write  to 
nearest  agency  for  descriptive  circular. 


jRgfo 


Lamp 


cannot  be 
equalled  for 
its  bright 
and  steady  light,  simple  con¬ 
struction  and  absolute  safety. 
Equipped  with  latest  improved  burner.  Made  of 
brass  throughout  and  nickel  plated.  An  ornament  to 
any  room  whether  library,  dining-room,  parlor  or  bed¬ 
room.  Every  lamp  warranted.  Write  to  nearest 
agency  if  not  at  your  dealer’s. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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:  Woman  and  Home  ] 


From  Day  to  Day. 

ALL-SAINTS. 

One  feast,  of  holy  days  the  crest, 

I,  though  no  churchman,  love  to  keep. 
All-Saints — the  unknown  good  that  rest 
In  God’s  still  memory  folded  deep ; 

The  bravely  dumb  that  did  their  deed. 

And  scorned  to  blot  It  with  a  name. 

Men  of  the  plain,  heroic  breed, 

That  loved  Heaven's  silence  more  than  fame. 

Such  lived  not  in  the  past  alone, 

But  thread  to-day  the  unheeding  street. 
And  stairs  to  sin  and  famine  known 
Sing  with  the  welcome  of  their  feet ; 

The  den  they  enter  grows  a  shrine, 

The  grimy  sash  an  oriel  burns, 

Their  cup  of  water  warms  like  wine. 

Their  speech  is  filled  with  heavenly  urns. 

About  their  brows  to  me  appears 
An  aureole  traced  in  tenderest  light. 

The  rainbow-gleam  of  smiles  through  tears 
In  dying  eyes,  by  them  made  bright, 

Of  souls  that  shivered  on  the  edge 
Of  that  chili  ford,  repassed  no  more, 

And  in  their  mercy  felt  the  pledge 
And  sweetness  of  the  farther  shore. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 

* 

A  rubber  mat  in  front  of  the  kitchen 
stove,  or  by  the  table  will  save  much 
wear  on  the  floor-covering,  and  has  the 
further  advantage  of  being  restful  to 
stand  on. 

* 

Boiled  apples  are  recommended  as  su¬ 
perior  to  baked.  Rub  the  apples  cleap, 
but  do  not  peel,  and  stick  four  cloves  into 
each.  Put  in  earthen  dish,  half  cover 
with  cold  water,  and  add  one  cup  of  sugar 
to  each  pint  of  water.  Place  upon  stove 
and  cook  until  apple  skins  crack ;  remove 
apples,  then  boil  down  syrup  until  it  is 
like  jelly,  and  pour  over  the  fruit. 

* 

The  first  week  in  October  we  enjoyed 
cow  peas,  prepared  like  snap  beans.  The 
round  pods  were  crisp  and  tender,  a  nice 
green  when  boiled,  though  the  little  beans 
were  dark  brown.  The  flavor  was  quite 
like  Scarlet  Runner  beans.  As  the  cow 
peas  came  at  a  time  when  all  string  or 
snap  beans  were  over,  they  were  much 
appreciated.  We  do  not  know  the  name 
of  the  variety,  but  it  appeared  to  be  a 
late  sort. 

* 

When  time  hangs  heavy  during  cold 
and  stormy  weather,  shut-in  young  people 
(and  many  who  are  not  young)  will  find 
pleasure  in  cutting  out  and  pasting  scrap 
pictures  for  hospitals,  old  people’s  asylums 
and  mission  or  orphan  schools.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  regular  scrap-books,  groups  of  pic¬ 
tures  pasted  upon  large  sheets  or  cards 
of  strong  pasteboard  are  very  desirable, 
as  they  can  be  handled  by  a  person  con¬ 
fined  to  bed  more  conveniently  than  a 
book.  A  group  of  pictures  with  an  appro¬ 
priate  bit  of  verse  or  description  can  be 
made  very  interesting.  Views  of  famous 
cities,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  can  be 
grouped  very  attractively,  while  views  of 
Washington,  showing  Government  build¬ 
ings,  the  President,  flags  and  coats  of 
arms,  would  be  especially  interesting  to 
Indian  mission  schools.  There  is  so  much 
illustrated  literature  nowadays  that  we  are 
likely  to  undervalue  it,  and  to  forget  that 
the  pictures  we  throw  aside  might  con¬ 
vey  a  message  of  kindliness  and  good 
will  to  those  isolated  by  poverty  or  mis¬ 
fortune. 

* 

The  over-waist  is  the  newest  idea  of 
the  season.  Some  tactless  manufacturer 
started  this  garment  as  the  “jumper 
waist,”  an  awkward  and  inelegant  title, 
but  “over-waist”  is  the  proper  term.  It 
is  a  waist  closed  at  both  back  and  front, 
but  collarless,  and  cut  down  at  the  neck, 
so  that  it  can  be  put  on  comfortably  over 
the  head.  It  has  short  sleeves,  usually 
open  and  flaring,  and  is  drawn  in  at  the 
waist  line  with  a  tape.  It  is  worn  over  a 
sleeved  guimpe  or  lingerie  waist,  and  the 
effect  is  very  smart.  Readymade,  a  taffeta 
over-waist  costs  from  $3.50  up.  The 
edges  of  sleeves  and  neck  are  trimmed 


with  fancy  braid,  embroidery,  or  tiny  side 
pleatings  of  the  silk.  Over-waists  in  plaid 
taffeta  are  much  in  vogue.  A  very  smart 
Winter  dress  for  the  growing  girl  or 
young  woman  could  .be  made  from  a 
handsome  dark  wool  plaid,  the  skirt  of 
the  seven-gore  circular  type,  with  or  with¬ 
out  spaced  pleats,  and  an  over-waist 
trimmed  with  narrow  pleating  of  silk  in 
some  solid  color,  worn  with  a  tucked  or. 
embroidered  guimpe. 

* 

Marjorie  was  on  a  visit  to  her  grand¬ 
parents  on  the  farm,  says  Harper’s  Week¬ 
ly,  and  her  enjoyment  of  country  life  was 
somewhat  marred  by  the  apprehension  of 
being  horned  by  the  cows.  One  day  her 
mother  asked  her  to  run  to  the  barn  and 
call  grandpa  to  dinner.  She  started,  but 
espying  a  cow  in  the  lot.  one  of  the  mul- 
ley  kind,  ran  back,  crying,  “Oh,  mamma, 
there’s  a  cow  out  there !” 

After  a  glance  out  of  the  window  at  the 
meek-looking  bovine,  her  mother  said : 

“Why,  Marjorie,  that’s  a  mulley  cow. 
She  can’t  harm  you,  for  she  hasn’t  any 
horns.” 

“But,  mamma,”  exclaimed  the  child, 
“she  might  butt  me  with  her  pompadour !” 

To  Hold  Cigar  Ashes. 

“Have  you  made  any  of  these  ash  trays 
with  cigar  bands?”  asked  a  girl  where 
I  was  calling,  and  she  handed  me  from 
the  center  table  what  I  had  supposed 
an  enameled  or  lacquered  card  receiver. 
Even  when  I  held  it  in  my  hand  it  did 
not  bear  a  homemade  look,  but  my  com¬ 
panion  fetched  also  a  box  nearly  full  of 
the  little  bands,  a  square  of  felt  and  a 
saucer-like  dish  of  clear  glass  having  a 
gilt  edge, 

“Where  does  one  get  the  glass  founda¬ 
tion  ?”  I  asked,  for  it  was  plain  that  one 
must  have  just  such  a  shallow  and  per¬ 
fectly  ridgeless  glass. 

“You  can  buy  them  at  the  cigar  dealers, 
with  the  pieces  of  felt  just  the  right  size. 
I  like  the  green  felt  best.  My  uncle  saves 
his  cigar  bands  for  me.  See  what  a  lot 
I  have,  and  I  have  already  made  four  of 
the  ash  trays  and  put  them  away  with 
my  Christmas  work.” 

“You  paste  them  on  the  back  of  the 
glass  ?” 

“Yes,  I  use  photographer’s  paste  in 
tubes.  You  rub  it  smoothly  on  the  face 
of  the  bands  and  press  them  on  to  the 
glass.  I  begin  at  the  center — see?”  and 
she  took  up  the  finished  tray,  and  went 
on  explaining.  “You  can  cut  out  for  the 
center  one  of  those  larger  designs  found 
inside  a  box  of  cigars,  but  those  are  pret¬ 
tiest  where  only  the  little  bands  are  used. 
See,  in  this  one  I  started  with  a  round 
piece  clipped  from  the  center  of  a  band — 
around  that  are  six  alike  and  branching 
out  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  Others 
start  between  each  of  these  six.  You  can 
let  them  lap  some  and  can  fit  in  small 
pieces  till  all  the  glass  is  covered  com¬ 
pletely.” 

“And  when  it  is  covered  to  the  very 
edge  you  let  it  dry  and  then  put  paste 
on  the  piece  of  felt  and  fit  it  over  the  out¬ 
side  without  a  wrinkle?” 

“Yes,  the  felt  will  pull  smooth  because 
the  dish  isn’t  very  deep.  It  is  better  to 
set  it  into  another  of  the  glasses  with  a 
weight  to  hold  it  firmly  there  and  let  the 
paste  get  thoroughly  dry.  Then  trim  the 
edges  even  with  the  glass,  using  sharp 
scissors.” 

I  turned  the  finished  tray  in  my  hand, 
and  had  to  own  it  a  neat  use  for  the  by¬ 
product  of  an  expensive  habit.  The  felt 
covering  of  its  bottom  and  outer  side 
made  it  suitable  to  place  upon  a  polished 
table,  and  I  recalled  serious  injury  I  had 
seen  done  to  pieces  of  bric-a-brac  in  par¬ 
lors  where  a  careless  smoker  could  find 
no  suitable  receptacle  for  the  hot  ashes 
from  his  cigar.  I  have  even  heard  a  de¬ 
votee  of  the  weed  urge  that  ashes  from 
tobacco  were  good  for  a  carpet,  but  I 
have  yet  to  see  the  housekeeper  who 
would  agree  with  him. 

A  young  smoker  afterward  consulted 


about  cigar  bands  told  me  that  they  were 
less  used  now,  and  came  only  on  certain 
brands  of  cigars.  Those  in  my  young 
friend’s  box  were  prettily  embossed  and 
their  red  and  gold  gave  an  excellent  ef¬ 
fect,  very  like  the  Japanese  lacquer  for 
which  1  had  mistaken  the  tray  when  first 
seen.  Though  specially  suited  to  the 
smoker’s  use,  there  was  no  reason  the  lit¬ 
tle  trays  might  not  be  used  to  hold  cards, 
pins  or  any  small  articles  for  which  a  low 
dish  is  the  very  best  sort  of  receptacle. 

AUGUSTA  ROSE. 


'  The  Bookshelf. 

Merrylips,  by  Beulah  Marie  Dix.  This 
clever  writer  has  made  the  period  of  the 
seventeenth  century  her  special  field.  She 
has  written  several  engrossing  novels, 
which  are  historical  in  the  sense  that 
they  deal  with  stirring  times  in  English 
history,  but  they  also  bring  us  in  close 
touch  with  the  private  life  of  the  time. 
In  “Merrylips”  she  has  written  a  stirring 
story  for  girls,  which  seems  specially  suit¬ 
able  for  those  from  eight  to  14  years  old. 
Its  scenes  are  laid  in  the  country  homes 
of  English  gentry  during  the  Civil  War. 
before  the  Commonwealth.  Merrylips, 
otherwise  Sylvia,  is  a  willful,  lovable 
child,  who  bitterly  laments  her  girlhood, 
because  she  longs  to  be  a  boy,  sharing 
the  active  careers  of  her  brothers.  Her 
formal  education  in  feminine  accomplish¬ 
ments,  her  life  among  Puritans  and  Cava¬ 
liers,  and  divers  small  adventures,  excit¬ 
ing  enough  to  make  the  reader  wonder 
what  will  happen  next,  are  delightfully 
told,  and  we  think  “Merrylips”  will  be 
an  excellent  addition  to  the  list  of  Christ¬ 
mas  gift  books.  Published  by  the  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York;  prettily 
bound  and  illustrated;  price  $1.50. 

The  Book  of  English  Gardens,  by 
M.  R.  Gloag,  illustrated  by  Katherine 
Montagu  Wyatt.  This  delightful  book 
gives  historical  accounts  of  a  dozen 
famous  old  English  gardens,  and  includes 
chapters  on  modern  and  cottage  gardens 
also.  There  is  an  account  of  Elizabethan 
Hatfield,  with  its  famous  pleached  alleys, 
sunken  gardens  and  vineyard  first  planted 
by  the  Abbots  of  Ely;  of  Holland  House, 
now  in  the  midst  of  busy  London,  but 
which  was  far  afield  when  James  I.  visited 
if  ;  Ampthill,  where  Katherine  of  Arragon 
breathed  her  last;  Ashridge.  with  its 
Monk’s  Garden,  and  others  whose  names 
bring  up  a  panorama  of  historic  celebri¬ 
ties.  It  is  no  wonder  that  British  people 
seem  born  garden  lovers;  the  taste  has 
been  fostered  and  inherited  through  cen¬ 
turies  of  national  life.  “The  Book  of 
English  Gardens”  reflects  this  atmos¬ 
phere  ;  it  is  written  with  an  understand¬ 
ing  and  appreciation  that  makes  the 
author  familiar  friend  of  all  good 
gardeners,  and  the  illustrations  are  de¬ 
lightful  ;  24  full  page  colored  plates, 

beautifully  printed.  The  book  gives  un¬ 
alloyed  pleasure,  and  is  worthy  of  all 
praise.  Published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York;  340  pages,  well 
indexed  ;  price  $2. 


HANDIEST  FOR 

Perfect  Broiling. 


"A 
Poor 
Stove  is 


not 
Cheap 
at  Any 
Price." 

Our  Lift  Top  Plate  not  only  saves  time  and 
fuel,  because  it  permits  an  even  fire  feeding, 
but  you  can  here  see  how  admirable  it  becomes 
for  broiling.  It  does  not  swing  out  into  space, 
but  is  lifted  ty  one  hand  and  held  by  an  auto¬ 
matic  catch,  while  the  other  hand  holds  the 
broiler.  This  is  only  one  of  twenty  exclusive 
features  incorporated  in  the 

StEiyjNG-*  Range 


•which  makes  it  impossible  for  any  other  range 
to  equal  it.  Any  broiler  can  be  used,  but  our 
New  Patented  Broiler,which  is  sold  separately, 
holds  the  steak  level  over  the  coals,  and  opens 
in  front,  not  backwards.  We  repeat,  the  unsur¬ 
passed  cooking  qualities  of  the  STERLING 
come  from  numerous  patented  features  which 
cannot  be  used  in  any  other  range,  and  it  is 
also  to  your  interest  to  know  that  solid  cast 
iron  radiates  more  heat  than  steel  or  sheet  iron 
evercan.  We  have  the  detailed  scientific  inves¬ 
tigation  of  Cornell  University  on  this  vital  sub¬ 
ject  to  send  you,  as  well  asour  booklet  Etelling 
why  it  is  only  possible  for  the  STERLING  to 
“bake  a  barrel  of  flour  with  a  hod  of  coal.” 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  about  the  range 
folks  wonder  how  they  ever  got  along  without. 
SILL  STOVE  WORKS,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


NVIost  roofings  require  paint  immedi 
ately  to  keep  them  from  rotting  and 
rusting.  Lincoln  Flint  Coated  Roofing  can  be 
put  on  any  building  in  any  climate 
without  paint.  Water-proof  and  fire¬ 
proof.  Send  today  for  FREE  samples, 
illustrated  cata¬ 
log  and  special 
prices. 

Lincoln  Waterproof 
Cloth  Co. 

702  Church  St. 
BOUND 
BROOK, 

N.  J. 


OUT-WEARS 
TWO  PAIRS 


If  our  boot  does  not  outwear 
two  pairs  of  the  best  quality 
rubber  boots  we  will  refund 
your  money.  The 

Rubberhide 
Boot 

has  best  reinforced  rubber  upper;  heavy  out 
sole  of  best  leather;  inner  sole  of  leather,  with 
rubber  welt  sole  between. 

All  joined  together  so  securely  that  a  team  of 
horses  can’t  pull  them  apart. 

They  are  sewed,  not  pegged  or  nailed,  and 
they  simply  cannot  leak. 

The  heavy  leather  sole  protects  the  foot 
from  uneven  surfaces,  and  makes  the  boot 
warmer  in  cold  weather. 

The  leather  inner  sole  prevents  excessive 
peispiration. 

Any  cobbler  can  resole  them;  they  can  be 
hob-nailed  if  you  like. 

It  is  the  most  durable,  comfortable  and  eco¬ 
nomical  rubber  boot  ever  made. 

Will  You  Try  a  Pair? 

If  your  dealerhandlesthe  Rubberhide,  he 
will  refund  your  money  if  it  does  not  out¬ 
wear  two  pairs  of  even  the  best  rubber 
boots  of  other  makes. 

If  lie  hasn’t  them,  send  direct  to  us  for  a 
pair  on  this  guaranty.  We  pay  express 
charges.  Catalogue  free. 

Rubberhide  Co.,  614  Essex  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


No  rubber  wears  as  well  as  new  pure 
Para  rubber.  It  has  stretch  and  don’t 
crack.  Put  on  good  canvas  and  duck 
it  will  outwear  any  other  kind  three 
times  over. 


Buffalo  Brand 


Rubber  boots  are  made  of  new  pure 
Para  rubber.  They  stretch  where 
the  strain  comes.  That’s  why  they 
wear  better.  Other  kinds  of  rubber 
will  crack  because  there’s  no 
stretch  in  it.  So  that  you  will 
remember  the  Buffalo  Brand 
we  will  send  FREE  abeautiful 
souvenir  Buffalo  Watch  Fob 
if  you  ask  for  illustrated  book¬ 
let  C.  Send  10c.  to  pay  post¬ 
age  and  packing. 


Established  Over  Fifty  Years 


WM.  H.  WALKER  &  CO., 
77-83  So.  Pearl  St., 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Clothing  I 
Made  I 
to  Order 
at  the 
Mill  I 
Save  Half  | 


Buy  your  clothing  di¬ 
rect  from  the  mill.  Cut 
out  the  dealer’s  profits. 
Get  two  suits  for  the 
price  of  one.  All  wool 
suits  and  overcoats 
MADE  TO  ORDER 
handsomely  trimmed 
and  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Many  pat¬ 
terns  to  choose  from. 


Men  s  wool  Suits 

Overcoats  and  Raincoats 

MADE  TO  ORDER 

$7=5°  tO  St5i°° 

Women’s  dress  goods 
direct  from  the  mill  to 
the  wearer  at  wholesale 
prices.  All  the  newest 
styles  and  colors.  Chev¬ 
iots,  Broadcloths,  Bril- 
liantines,  Panamas, 
Henriettas,  Shepherd's 
Checks,  Mohairs,  Silk- 
downs.  Every  yard  guar¬ 
anteed.  EXPRESS  CHARGES 
PAID.  Write  for  samples 
and  catalogue. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
203  Main  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J.. 


Ladies’ 

Fall 

Dress 

Patterns 

in  ail 

Shades 


> 


1006. 

Mrs.  Spraker  Talks. 

It  is  in  times  of  adversity  that  one 
learns  to  value  Mrs.  Spraker’s  friendship. 
She  came  over  and  found  me  in  tears. 

“Why,  what  is  the  matter?”  she  cried 
in  consternation. 

I  was  ashamed  to  give  way  to  my  feel¬ 
ings,  so  I  pulled  myself  together  and 
told  her.  “I  made  a  lovely  lot  of  bread 


5455  Misses’ Coat,  12  to  16  years. 

and  it  all  soured,  so  it  is  only  fit  to  go 
into  the  swill — and  I’m  so  tired  I  don’t 
know  what  to  do.” 

“Lie  down  for  fifteen  minutes.” 

“I  can’t,  I’ve  got  so  much  to  do.” 

“Let  me  do  it.” 

“No,  I  couldn’t  let  you.” 

“Then  change  your  shoes,”  said  Mrs. 
Spraker. 

I  loked  down  at  my  feet  and  then  at 
her  in  astonishment. 

“Change  your  shoes,”  she  repeated. 

I  obeyed  meekly,  and  Mrs.  Spraker  ex¬ 
plained:  “You  see,  my  dear,  your  feet 
get  tired  and  need  a  change.  Very  often 
when  you  feel  tired  the  real  trouble  is 
with  your  feet,  even  though  you  do  not 
realize  it.  So  if  you  didn’t  have  time 
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smell  of  it!  Sour  as  swill,  and  company 
coming  to  supper,  no  other  bread  in  the 
house,  and  I  never  can  make  decent  bis¬ 
cuits.  “All  right!’”  I  almost  choked; 
“just  smell  of  it.” 

Mrs.  Spraker  smiled.  “I  don’t  doubt 
it  is  as  bad  as  you  say;  I’ll  take  your 
word  for  it,  but  it  is  fine  grained  and 
not  sticky — rather  dry,  in  fact,  for  new 
bread.  Your  folks  like  toast,  don’t  they  ? 
she  asked  abruptly. 

“Yes,  but  not  sour  toast,”  I  answered 
a  little  shortly. 

She  took  up  the  knife  again  and  cut 
the  whole  of  the  loaf  into  nice,  even 
slices. 

“Now,”  she  said,  “you  toast  that  bread 
just  as  well  as  you  know  how,  every 
piece  nice  and  brown,  and  never  mind  if 
it  gets  real  dry.  Then  20  minutes  before 
supper  call  me  over  and  give  me  room 
according  to  my  strength  on  the  stove, 
and — don’t  worry.” 

She  went  across  the  yard  smiling  to 
herself.  I  looked  after  her  a  little  doubt¬ 
fully,  but  somehow  her  manner  inspired 
confidence,  and  I  didn’t  worry — much. 

When,  an  hour  later,  she  came  over 
I  watched  her  with  interest.  She  directed 
me  to  make  the  “dip”  for  the  toast — milk 
thickened  with  flour  and  with  a  generous 
piece  of  butter  in  it.  She  herself  put 
hot  water,  salt  and  butter  and  a  small 
lump  of  saleratus  into  a  spider  and  put 
it  on  the  stove.  When  it  boiled  she  broke 
off  a  bit  of  the  toast— she  had  nodded  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  way  I  had  toasted  it — 
dipped  it  in  the  water,  and  when  it  was 
cool  enough,  tasted  of  it  criticallv.  then 
added  a  tiny  speck  more  saleratus.  The 
thickened  milk  was  ready  at  about  this 
time  and  as  she  quickly  dirked  each  slice 
of  toast  in  the  water  and  laid  it  in  a  big 
dish,  I  put  on  a  liberal  coating  of  the 
“dip.”  When  all  was  done  she  bade  me 
good-bye  and  took  her  departure. 

Well,  if  you  will  bel  eve  me,  that  toast 
was  delicious,  and  my  guests  praised  it 
extravagantly— considering ! 

SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 


SAYS  THIS  NEW  YORKER. 


5470  Square  Yoke  Work  Apron, 

32  to  42  bust. 

to  lie  down,  or  to  give  your  feet  a  salt 
water  bath,  you  can  change  your  shoes ; 
that  doesn’t  take  long  and  it  is  a  great 
help.  Another  thing — when  you  lie  down 
to  rest  always  take  off  your  shoes  or  else 
put  on  another  pair.” 

“I  really  do  feel  better,  but,  oh,  dear ! 

■ — that  dreadful  bread,”  I  cried. 

“Let’s  see  it,”  said  Mrs.  Spraker,  and 
T  led  the  way  to  the  pantry. 

“Looks  good,”  said  Mrs.  Spraker.  She 
took  a  knife  and  cut  off  a  slice  and  ex¬ 
amined  it.  “It’s  all  right,”  she  an¬ 
nounced  with  satisfaction. 

“All  right,”  I  cried  indignantly.  “Just 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  misses’  coat  shown  is  a  very  com¬ 
fortable  model,  and,  with  care  in  press¬ 
ing,  is  not  beyond  the  ability  of  the  home 
seamstress.  The  coat  is  made  with 
fronts,  backs  and  underarm  gores.  The 
fronts  are  fitted  by  means  of  darts  at  the 
shoulders  and  are  supplied  with  patch 
pockets  while  the  curved  seam  at  the  back 
means  most  satisfactory  lines.  There  is 
a  regulation  collar  with  lapels  at  the  neck 
and  the  sleeves  are  made  in  two  pieces 
with  turn-over  cuffs.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
(14  years)  is  3~/$  yards  27,  2)4  yards  44, 
or  2  yards  52  inches  wide.  The  pattern 
5455  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  12,  14  and 
16 .years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  big  apron  shown  is  just  the  thing 
to  slip  over  a  nice  gown  when  washing 
dishes  or  doing  other  kitchen  work.  The 
apron  is  made  with  the  yoke,  which  is  cut 
in  two  portions,  front  and  backs..  It  is 
gathered  at  the  upper  edge  and  joined  to 
the  plain  yoke,  which  can  be  finished  with 
a  collar  or  cut  to  form  the  open  square 
that  is  under-faced  at  its  upper  edge.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size  is  9)4  yards  27  or  7  yards  36 
inches  wide.  T  he  pattern  5470  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch 
bust  measure;  price  10  cents. _ 

Any  lamp — no  matter  how 
good — is  handicapped  if  it 
hasn’t  the  proper  chimney. 

My  business  is  manufactur¬ 
ing  lamp-chimneys  that  fit 
perfectly — of  clean,  clear  glass 
that  won’t  break  from  heat. 

My  name — Macbeth — goes 
on  every  one. 

My  Index  tells  of  lamps  and  their  chimneys, 
fully  and  interestingly.  Let  me  send  it  to 
you — it’s  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


a.  «|  have  used  The  Angle  Lamp  far  beyond  the  time  set  for  trial  and  find  that  one 
cannot  be  too  enthusiastic  over  it,”  writes  Mr.  Granville  Barnum,  of  Cold  Springs,  N.  J. 
‘‘It  certainly  gives  the  brightest  and  at  the  same  time  the  softest  illumination  one  could 

<le8,r*We  lived  In  New  York  City  for  some  years  and  used  all  the  latest  and  most  im¬ 
proved  appliances,  devices,  etc.  in  connection  with  gas  or  electricity  and  yet  I  must  sin. 
cerely  urge  the  superiority  of  this  simple  yet  wonderful  method  of  illumination.  One  can 
hardly  say  too  much  ia  its  praise.” 

- THE - 


Angle  Lamp 

makes  common  kerosene  the  best,  the  cheapest  and 
most  satisfactory  or  all  liguting  methods.  Safer  and 
more  reliable  than  gasoline  or  acetylene,  yet  as  con¬ 
venient  to  operate  as  gas  or  electricity. 

The  Angle  Lamp  is  lighted  and  extinguished  like 
gas.  May  be  turned  high  or  low  without  odor.  No 
smoke,  no  danger.  Filled  while  lighted  and  without 
moving.  Requires  filling  but  once  or  twice  a  week. 

It  floods  a  room  with  its  beautiful,  soft,  mellow  light 
that  has  no  equal.  Writ*  tor  Our  Catalog  c*  •  ana 
our  proposition  for  a 

30  DAYS*  FREE  TRIAL. 

Write  for  our  catalog  “  N  ”  listing  32  varieties  of  The  Angle  Lamp  from  *1.80  tip,  now— beforo  you  turn 
this  leaf-f or  it  gives  you  tne  benefit  of  our  ten  years’  experience  with  all  lighting  methods. 

THE  ANGLE  MFG.  CO.,  78-80  MURRAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


^pti  The  Standard  Calicoes 

“Simpson  Prints”  were  first  made  in 
-  i  days  of  thoroughness,  and  made  to  last ;  mi 


EddystoNE 

PRINTS 


days  of  thoroughness,  and  made  to  last ;  made 
so  well  that  they  became  the  standard,  and 
have  been  ever  since.  The  same  old  princi¬ 
ples  are  strengthened  with  new  ideas.  Better 
designs  are  used  than  ever  before  and  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Prints  are  now  far  ahead  of  what 
they  used  to  be. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson-  Eddystone  Prints. 

In  Blacks,  Black-and-Whites,  Light  Indigo-Blues 
and  Silver-Greys,  Shepherd  Plaid  Effects  and  a  large 
variety  of  new  and  beautiful  designs. 

Thousands  of  first-class  dealers  sell  them. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

BY  USING  THE 

Rochester  Radiator 

Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace. 


Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 
or  money  refunded. 

Write  for  booklet  on  heating  homes. 

Rochester  Radiator  C.’o., 

89  Furnace  81.,  Iloehecter,  N  Y. 


Price  from 
$•2.00  to 
$12.00 


For  hard  or 
soft  coal, 
wood  or  gas- 


STOVES 

At  Factory  Prices 

Oak  Heater  $2i* 

BEAUTIFUL  STEEL  RANGES 

Our  Five  Flue  Base  Burner  and  many 

- -  otherstyleastralglitfroraourlactory 

,  to  you  at  the  same  remarkably  low 
scale  of  prices.  3U  days  trial  on  any 
of  our  stoves  without  sending  one 
cent  of  money  to  us  until  you  are  satisfied  you  have 
a  great  bargain.  Write  for  free  special  catalog. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  Dept.  S-31.  Cleveland,  0- 


INVEST  CONSERVATIVELY 
BUT  BE  SURE  OF 


5% 


We  cannot  offer  greater  dividends 
from  investments  than  careful 
borrowers  with  ample  security 
need  to  pay.  But  if  your  savings 
institutions  demand  for  themselves 
more  than  one-sixth  of  the  borrower’s  interest-pay¬ 
ments,  we  can  serve  you  to  your 
advantage. 

Assets,  $1,750,000. 
Established  13  Years. 
Banking  Dept.  Supervision 

Earnings  paid  from  day  re¬ 
ceived  to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited 
and  promptly  answered. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

6  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway,  New  York, 


Well 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing  but 
tlie  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUALITY. 
Everybody  orders  again,  as  the  CORNED  BEEF  is  as 
we  represent.  Write  for  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

HYGIENIC  UNDERWEAR 

A  New  Popular  Priced  Undergarment 
That  is  Having  a  Remarkable  Sale. 

Hygienic  underwear  at  a  popular  price  is 
something  entirely  new— heretofore  such  a 
garment  sold  at  $1.50  and  upwards.  Vellastic 
Utica  Ribbed  Fleece  Underwear  is  made  by  a 
patented  machine  which  makes  it  possible  to 
sell  a  high-grade  underwear  at  50  cents.  This 
low  price  combined  with  the  hygienic  value, 
perfect  fit  and  superior  quality  of  Vellastic 
Underwear  lias  created  such  a  demand  that 
the  mills  find  it  hard  to  keep  pace. 

Vellastic  Underwear  is  an  elastic  ribbed 
garment  with  a  soft  downy  fleece  next  the 
skin.  The  elasticity  of  the  rib  allows  perfect 
tit  and  comfort,  while  the  lleece  keeps  the 
body  warm  and  allows  perfect  ventilation. 
Vellastic  Underwear  will  not  shrink,  nor  will 
the  lleece  bunch  or  mat. 

Prices  :  Men's  and  women's  garments,  50c. 
Ladles’  Union  Suits,  $1.00  each.  Children’s 
^  H  C!  union  suits  at  50c  ; 

^ two  piece  suits  at 


'LIticA 


O  25c  a  garment. 

The  trade  mark, 
Vellastic  Utica  Rib¬ 
bed  Fleece,  is  sewed 
on  every  garment. 
If  not  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  write  us,  giv¬ 
ing  us  his  name. 
Booklet  and  sample 
of  fabric  free. 


DRILLING  & 

PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  I 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  TIFFIN.  OHIO. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

*3.50 &*3.00  Shoes 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

W.L.Douglas  $4  Gilt  Edge  line, 
cannotbeequalledatanyprice , 

To  Shoe  Dealers : 

VV.  L.  Douglas’  Job¬ 
bing  House  is  the  most 
complete  in  this  country 
Sendfor  Catalog 


l^ade  under  Fabric 
Pat. 603164  Apr.26’08 
Utica  Knitting  Company,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


SHOES  FOR  EVERYBODY  AT  ALL  PRICES. 

Men’s  Shoes.  $5  to  $1.50.  Boys'  Shoes.  $3 
to  $1.25.  Women’s  Shoes.  $4.00  to  $1.50. 
Misses'  &  Children’s  Shoes.  $2.25  to  $1.00. 
Try  W.  L.  Douglas  Women’s,  Misses  and 

Children’s  shoes ;  for  style,  tit  and  wear 
they  e.xeel  other  makes. 

If  I  could  take  you  into  my  large 
factories  at  Brockton,  Mass., and  show 
you  how  carefully  VV.L,  Douglas  shoes 
are  made,  you  would  then  understand 
why  they  hold  their  shape,  fit  better, 
wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater  value 
than  any  other  make. 

Wherever  you  live,  you  can  obtain  W.  L, 
Douglas  shoes.  His  name  and  price  is  stamped 
on  the  bottom,  which  protects  you  against  high 
prices  and  inferior  shoes.  Take  no  substli 
tute.  Ask  your  dealer  for  W,  L.  Douglas  shoes 
and  insist  upon  having  them. 

Fast  Color  Eyelets  used;  they  will  not  wear  brassy. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  of  Fall  Styles. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Dept.  Q,  Brockton,  Mass. 


Jayne’s  Tonic  Yenntfude 

gives  rosy  cheeks  and  active  health  to  pale,  sickly  children.*® 
And  it  is  good  for  their  elders,  too. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  it. 
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other  products  are  from  reports  of  dealers, 
inquiries  and  observation  of  sales  in  the 
various  market  sections. 
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outside 


GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  2.  red .  — ’ 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth,  ins  — 

Corn  . 

Oats  .  — 

Itye  .  — 

Barley  .  — 

Buckwheat  .  — 

FEED. 

Wholesale  at  New  York. 

City  Bran  . 20.;>0 

Red  Dog  . — 

Linseed  meal  .  — 

Retail  Western  N.  Y. 

Bran  . 2—00 

Red  Dog  .  — 

Corn  meal  .  — 

Linseed  meal  .  — 

Gluten  .  — 


@  so% 

@  87% 
@  54 
@  38% 

@  64 

@  43 
@  62 


<77  21 .50 
#25.85 
@  30.50 

@23.00 
(a  26.50 
@24.00 
@33.00 
@27.00 


HAY. 

Market  firm  and  higher. 

Prime  Timothy  .  — 

No.  1  . 10.50 

No  2  . 1 7.00 

No!  3  . 15.50 

Clover  Mixed  . 13.00 

Clover  . 11.00 

Salt  Meadow  . 10.00 

STRAW. 

Long  rye  .  — 

Short  and  tangled . 10.00 

Oat  and  wheat .  8.00 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  81.61  per 
quart  can.  netting  3%  cents  per  quart  in 


@20.00 
@20.00 
@18.00 
@16.50 
(a  17.00 
@15.00 


@13.00 
@11.00 
@  9.00 


40- 
26- 

cent  zone  points  where  no  extra  shipping 
charges  are  made. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  finest  . 

Extras  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  .  21 

Thirds  .  19 

Storage  .  21 

State  Dairy,  best . 

Lower  grades . 

Imitation  creamery  . 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy . 

Fair  to  good . . 

Inferior  .  30%  @ 

Skims  . 


EGGS. 

Fancy,  white  .  32 

White,  good  to  choice .  30 

Common  to  fair .  24 

Western  and  Southern .  16 

Storage  . .  IS 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bushel  . 

Pea  . 

Red  kidney  . 

Yellow  Eye  . 

HOPS. 

New,  prime  to  choice . 

Fair  to  good .  20 

German  .  27 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap..  new,  good  to  eh.  5%@ 

Evap.,  poor  to  fair .  4  @ 

Sun  dried  .  4%@ 
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19 

13 
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Cherries,  new  crop .  18  @ 

Blackberries,  new  .  12  @ 

Raspberries,  new  .  — •  @ 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Jonathan  . 2.50  @4.50 

McIntosh  . 2.50  @4.00 

Alexander  and  Wealthy ....  2.50  @3.50 

Maiden  Blush  and  Fall  _ 

Pippin  . 2-00  @2  .<•> 

Gravenstein  . 2.00  @3.00 

Twenty  Ounce . 1-75  @2.25 

King  . 1.75  @2.75 


Spy,  Baldwin  and  B.  D . 1.50  @2.25' 

Greening  . 1.50  @2.00 

Bulk  stock,  bushel .  —  @  .25 

Pears,  Bartlett  . 2.50  @5.50 

Seckel  . 2.00  @4.50 

Bose  . 2.50  @4.00 

Anjou  . 1.50  @2.50 

Sheldon  . 2.00  @3.00 

Duchess  . 2.00  @2.50 

Louise  Bonne  . 1.25  @2.25 

Le  Conte  . 1.00  @12.00 

Kieffer  . 1.00  @1.75 

Quinces,  bbl . 3.50  @4.50 

Plums,  8-lb.  basket .  4<t  @  60 

Peaches.  Eastern,  carrier . 1.00  @2.00 

Eastern,  %-lni.  basket .  50  Co  1.00 

Grapes,  black.  8-lb.  basket....  is  Of  21 

Black.  4-lb.  basket .  10  @1  12 

Niagara.  4-lb.  basket .  12  @  13 

Delaware,  4-Ib.  basket .  15  @  18 

NUTS. 

Chestnuts,  Northern,  bu . 6.00  @7.00 

Southern  . 4.00  @5.75 

Cultivated  . 2.50  @7.00 

Hickorynuts,  bu . 2.50  @3.00 

Butternuts,  bu .  50  @  65 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes.  Maine,  bag . 1.60  @1.70 

Long  Island,  in  bulk.  bbl...  1.75  @2.00 

State,  in  bulk.  180  lbs . 1.62  @1.75 

Jersey,  barrel  . 1.50  @  1.65 

Sweet  Potatoes,  S’n  yellow,  bbl. 1.00  @  - — - 

.  Southern,  yellow,  culls .  40  @  50 

Jersey,  basket  .  60  @  80 

Jersey,  culls  .  40  @  50 

Brussels  Sprouts,  quart .  6  @  12 

Beets,  barrel  . 1.00  @1.50 

Carrots,  barrel  . 1.00  @1.25 

Cabbage.  I,.  I.  &  Jersey,  100.. 2. 50  @4.50 

Cucumbers,  nearby,  barrel. ...  1.00  @5.00 

State  &  Western,  basket...  75  @1.25 

Hothouse,  dozen  .  65  @1.25 

Cucumber  Pickles,  per  bushel.  1.00  @5.00 

Celery,  dozen  .  15  @  50 

Cauliflowers.  L.  I.,  barrel ....  1.00  @3.00 

Eggplants,  Jersey,  barrel . 1.50  @2.00 

Kale,  nearby,  barrel .  25  @  50 

Lettuce,  nearby,  per  barrel.  ..  1 .00  @2.00 

Mushrooms,  lb .  50  @1.00 

Onions,  Conn.  &  E’n.  white,  bbl.  2.50  @3.50 

Conn.  &  E’n,  red . 1.50  @2.00 

Conn.  &  E'n.  yellow . 1.50  @2.25 

State  &  W’n.  white,  crate.  .  75  @1.00 

State  &  W’n.  yellow,  bag...  1.25  @2.00 

State  &  W’n,  red,  bag . 1.00  @1.75 

Jersey.,  white,  basket .  75  @1.00 

Orange  Co.,  red.  bag . 1.00  @1.50 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag.  ...1.25  @2.00 

Peppers,  red,  barrel . 1.25  @2.25 

Green  . 1.00  @1.75 

Pumpkins,  barrel  .  5ft  @  75 

Parsley,  100  bunches .  75  @1.00 

String  beans,  nearby,  bag....  50  @1.00 

Virginia,  basket  . 1.00  @1.50 

Squash,  marrow,  barrel .  60  @  90 

Hubbard  .  75  @1.25 

Spinach,  nearby,  barrel .  75  .@1.00 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  barrel....  90  @1.00 

Tomatoes,  nearby,  ripe.  box...  75  @1.75 

Nearby.  gree;i,  box .  30  @  50 

State,  bushel-basket  . 1.00  @1.50 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens  lb .  —  @  11 

Fowls  .  —  @  13 

Roosters,  old  .  . . . .  —  @  8 

Turkeys  . . @  13 

Ducks,  Spring  .  13  @  14 

Old,  pair  .' .  30  @  80 

Geese,  pair  .  90  @'1.50 

Pigeons,  pair  . —  @  25 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  12  @  14 

Chickens,  best,  broilers .  20  Of  22 

Other  grades .  13  @  18 

Fowls  .! .  11  @  14 

Ducks  .  16  @  17 

Geese  .  15  @  20 

Squabs,  best  . 4.00  @4.50 

Others  . 1.75  @3.50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4.00  @6.05 

Bulls  . 2.25  @3.25 

Cows  . 1.10  @3.40 

Calves  . 4.50  @8.50 

Sheep  . 3.50  @5.50 

Lambs  .  7. OO  @8.25 

Ilogs  . 6.95  @  — 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  for  ton  lots;  smaller  quantities  pro¬ 
portionately  higher. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  ton .  — @55.00 

Muriate  of  potash.  2.016  lbs....  — @41.85 
Sulphate  of  potash.  2.016  lbs  —  @48.15 

Dried  blood  .  —  @'50.00 

Kainit  .  —  @11.00 

Acid  phosphate  .  —  @11.00 

Basic  slag.  2.016  lbs .  —  @17.55 

Peruvian  guano,  Chincha .  —  @40.50 

I.obos  .  —  @30.00 

Ground  bone.  3  per  cent  am. : 

54 >4  per  cent  bone  phos..  —  @26.50 


MILK  NOTES. 

The  amount  of  milk  is  about  the  same 
as  last  year;  I  do  not  think  dairy  cows  are  in 
quite  as  good  order  as  they  were  last  year 
at  this  time.  Most  of  the  dairymen  are  feed¬ 
ing  roughage,  that  is,  corn ;  not  many  of 
them  are  feeding  any  grain  yet.  Cows  range 
in  price  from  $35  to  $50  each,  and  very 
scarce.  Milk  has  been  higher  this  year  than 
last;  they  are  paying  since  October  1  $1.30 
per  100.  Feed  is  a  little  higher  than  a 
year  ago;  gluten  $1.30  per  100;  hominy, 
$1.25;  bran,  $1.15.  There  has  been  no  lack 
of  pasture  this  year,  and  corn  has  been  a 
good  crop.  There  are  not  many  farmers  who 
did  not  have  more  corn  than  they  could  get 
in  their  silos.  There  has  been  too  much  rain 
in  this  vicinity  this  season :  so  much  rain 
that  it  hindered  farm  work  a  great  deal. 
Pastures  are  as  green  as  they  were  in  June. 
First  frost  October  7.  f.  l. 

Lounsberry,  N.  Y. 

Burbank  Plums. — I  was  surprised  to  see 
P rof.  Van  Deman  claim  the  Burbank  plum  is 
good  in  quality ;  but  much  more  surprised  to 
read  his  description  of  the  Climax;  he  claims 
it  is  purple  in  skin  and  flesh,  and  good  in 
quality.  I  find  it  yellow  in  flesh  and  not  pur¬ 
ple  skin  ;  in  quality  it  is  worthless.  To  eat 
out  of  hand  it  is  as  bad  as  Prunus  Simoni, 
and  this  is  putting  it  pretty  strong.  My 
landlady  cooked  some  the  same  as  for  can¬ 
ning;  not  one  at  the  table  could  eat  them; 
the  entire  dishful  was  thrown  away. 

W.  H.  S. 
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No  matter  how 
well  children  are 
after  their  holi¬ 
days,  the  confine¬ 
ment  and  close 
air  of  the  school¬ 
room  soon  affect 
their  health 

Scott9  s 
Emulsion 


* 
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builds  new  blood 
and  fat.  Keeps 
children  vigor- 
ous,  strong 
and  healthy. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS;  4* 

50c.  AND  $1.00.  ^ 

444444444 

Before  You  Build 

* Be  sure  you  GET  SAMPLES  and  prices  of^ 

Paroid  Roofing 

Just  to  compare  with  others  to  see  how 
much  more  flexible  and  durable  it  is. 
Send  your  name  to-day. 

Enclose  4  cents  in  stamps  and  we 
will  send  you  our  48  page  book 
“Plans  For  Farm  Buildings.” 

FW  DSrrl  S  OnN  2!)  Will  St.,  Fut  Walpol.,  Jla.g. 

•  If  >  Dlill  CL  Cull,  1 429  Monadnork  Hldg.,  Chicago. 

Established  IHI7 . 


LOW  DOWN  WAGONS 

The  Handiest  Thing  on  the  Farm 


We  make  the  best,  sell  direct.  Use  thirty  days  and 
money  back  if  you  want  it.  Send  for  our  catalogue. 

HILLSDALE  WHEEL  CO,  17-28  1'errln  St,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 


BROKEN  CRACKERS 


are  as  fresh  as  whole 
ones  and  can  be  bought 
at  low  prices  from  the  factory  of  NEW  ENGLAND 
BISCUIT  CO,  Worcester,  Mass,  manufacturers  of 
the  famous  ‘‘Toasted  Butter  Crackers,"  "Little 
Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit,”  etc.  Write  us. 

BUT  WHEAT  AND  CORN  LAND 

I  don’t  believe  farmers  in  colder  climates  realize 
how  well  fixed  they  would  soon  be  if  they  bought  rich 
land  today  in  Tennessee  for  cash,  or  on  easy  terms. 
and  let  the  crop*  of  Cotton,  Corn,  Wheat.  Vegetables 
— or  you  can  raise  anything  on  it— pay  for  their 
place.  Climate  most  delightful  and  healthful. 
Land  rapidly  advancing  in  value  with  the  proeperous  South. 
Writ,  uie  for  facts  and  booklets  today.— H.  F.  Smith,  Traf¬ 
fic  Mgr.  N.  C.  &  St.  L.  Rjr,  Nashville,  Tenn,  Dept.  C. 

$5  to  $20  an  Acre  and  Going  Up 


WANTED  AND  FOR  SALE. 


15,000  FEItRETS.  Perfect  workers. 
These  animals  exterminate  rats,  hunt 
rabbits.  48-page  illus.  book  6c.  Cir.  price 
list  free.  s.  Farnsworth,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


DOSITION  WANTED  by  practical  poultryman  as 
*  manager,  to  equip  and  operate  a  large  plant,  best 
of  references  as  to  character  and  ability.  Address 
“POULTRYMAN,”  care  The  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkk. 

P|  E  ACC  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
iLLHOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St,  New  York. 

Apples,  Pears, 

Peaches.  Plums  and  all  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
Fancy  eggs  and  choice  farm  products.  Write  us 
what  you  have  to  offer.  Top  prices  for  choice  goods. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  N.Y. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  Si  36  Little  12th  St..  New  York. 

FOR  SALE-FINE  MONEY  MAKING  FARM  near 
Washington,  I).  C,  10  room  house,  water, bath  and 
W all  improvements  fine;  iaborpienty  and  cheap. 
W.  B.  MORTON,  Patent  Office,  Washington,  I).  C, 

A  GOOD  DAIRY  FARM  on  Long  Island  of  about 
•'*  200  acres.  I  will  rent  or  lease.  A  good  opening 
for  the  right  party.  Farm  located  about  35  miles  from 
N.  Y\  City.  CHAS.  I).  SMITH,  28  Bordun  Ave.,  L.  I.  City,  N.  1. 

122  ACRES 

Broome  County,  N.  Y.;  14-room  dwelling;  hot  and 
cold  water,  bathroom,  telephone;  two  large  barns 
and  other  out  buildings;  good  fertile  land;  favorable 
terms.  J.  M.  GILL,  Scranton,  Pa. 

120  Acres,  Stock  and  Tools. 

$1 ,200  wortli  of  wood  can  be  sold ;  eight  room  house, 
handy  barn  and  outbuildings;  near  school  and  neigh¬ 
bors:  1*2  miles  to  village.  To  settle  estate  quickly 
six  cows,  pair  horses,  gas  engine  and  big  lot  of  tools 
for  only  $2,600,  part  cash.  For  details  and  travelling 
instructions  see  STRUTT'S  List  No.  16,  page  12,  farm 
No.  18,177 :  this  list  describes  over  400  other  farms. 
Write  to-day  for  free  copy.  E.  A.  STROUT,  Dept. 
42,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


Cash  or  Time 

Buys  a 

FARM 

In  Virginia 

With  cozy  new  3-room  cottage  like  cut,  and  25 
acres  for  poultry,  fruit  and  vegetables.  Only 
two  miles  from  the  live  town  of  Waverly,  on 
N.  &  W.  Ry.,  midway  between  Norfolk  and 
Richmond.  Delightful  climate,  abundant  water, 
unexcelled  markets  for  produce.  Splendid 
social  advantages.  ‘‘Go  South, — Young  Man  I” 
Write  today  for  Booklets,  lists  of  bargains  in 
farms,  lowest  excursion  rates,  etc. 

V.H.LaBaume, NorMAAWoiUm itj.  Dep.  D.  Roinoki.  U. 

Very  Low  Colonist  Rates  via 
Nickel  Plate  Road. 

$42.50  Buffalo  to  Pacific 
Coast  Points. 

Corresponding'  rates  to  all  points  in  the 
far  West,  daily  until  October  31st.  Choice 
of  routes  beyond  Chicago.  Tickets  good 
in  tourist  sleepers.  For  full  particulars, 
write  R.  E.  PAYNE,  General  Agent,  291 
Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  call  on 
A.  W.  ECCLESTONE,  D.  P.  A.,  385  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


New  Homes 


in  the 


NORTHWEST 

j  To  the  man  who  is  possessor  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  the  states  of 

Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho 

Present  splendid  opportunities  for  securing  a  home  and  a  competency. 

Through  Trains  Daily 

Equipped  with  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars,  Pullman  Tourist  Sleeping 
Cars,  Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars,  etc., 

via  the 

UNION  PACIFIC 

The  Short  Line  to  Portland 

Inquire  of 

E.  L.  LOMAX,  C.  P.  A., 

Omaha,  Neb. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


Last  Spring  C.  Adell  Kayner  &  Co., 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  were  advertising  turkey 
and  Wyandotte  eggs  for  hatching  with 
a  guarantee  that  the  eggs  would  hatch  or 
money  refunded.  Jesse  Licana,  Staats- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  reports  that  he  sent  them  $6 
in  May  last  with  an  order,  but  has  not 
been  able  to  get  either  the  eggs  or  the 
money  since.  Jacob  C.  Landis,  Lebanon 
Place,  Pa.,  makes  a  similar  complaint  in 
regard  to  an  order  and  remittance  of  $0. 
We  have  written  Mr.  Kayner  several 
times  in  regard  to  these  complaints.  On 
August  30  he  admitted  that  he  had  had 
similar  complaints  from  other  parties,  and 
put  the  blame  on  his  employee.  This  is 
hardly  a  satisfactory  excuse  for  custo¬ 
mers  who  have  been  waiting  six  months 
for  their  eggs.  It  does  not  explain  why 
the  complaints  have  not  been  adjusted 
since,  nor  why  our  further  letters  on  the 
subject  were  ignored.  The  inference  is 
that  people  who  want  eggs,  in  the  future 
would  better  send  orders  elsewhere. 

M.  L.  Bowersox,  Bradford,  Ohio,  is 
an  advertiser  of  O.  I.  C.  pigs.  Here  is 
a  complaint  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Weimer,  Plome- 
dalc,  Va.,  one  of  his  customers.  We  let 
Mr.  Weimer  tell  the  story: 

About  a  year  ago  I  wrote  M.  L.  Bowersox 
about  pigs.  I  wanted  size,  and  asked  him 
many  questions  about  the  size  of  bis  pigs. 
He  sent  me  pictures  of  a  boar,  claiming  that 
he  weighed  1,200  pounds,  and  a  brood  sow 
weighing  from  000  to  700  pounds.  The  pigs 
he  shipped  at  12  weeks  old  he  claimed 
weighed  from  05  to  75  pounds  each.  lie 
later  sent  me  a  printed  circular  making  a 
special  offer  for  1000.  stating  that  while  all 
stock  went  out  at  reduced  prices,  it  was  all 
top  stock,  and  anyone  dissatisfied  could  have 
their  money  back.  When  I  concluded  to 
order  a  pair  of  pigs  he  wrote  me  to  hurry 
m.v  order  soon,  because  he  was  pressed  with 
orders  and  could  not  ship  before  July.  I 
sent  the  order  in  May  and  told  him  I  would 
send  the  money  when  he  notified  me  he  was 
ready  to  ship.  In  a  few  days  he  wrote  me  to 
send  on  the  money,  as  he  would  ship  June  12. 

I  sent  tin'  money.  On  .Tune  13  and  14  I 
went  to  the  express  office,  but  got  no  pigs.  I 
then  wrote  him  and  got  a  lot  of  excuses,  but 
finally  got  a  card  saying  be  would  ship  July 
12  and  would  send  me  May  pigs,  as  they 
were  better  than  the  April  pigs.  As  com¬ 
pensation  for  my  previous  disappointment  and 
two  trips  to  the  express  office,  he  was  to 
ship  me  an  extra  choice  pair.  On  July  14  I 
went  to  the  express  office  and  found  two 
little  runts,  both  weighing  SO  pounds.  They 
had  long,  sharp  noses,  straight  face  and  no 
sign  of  breeding  whatever.  I  ordered  a 
lengthy  boar,  and  the  one  he  sent  was  as 
short  as  could  well  be.  I  wrote  him  twice, 
and  got  one  reply,  saying  I  did  not  know  a 
good  pig  when  I  saw  it.  that  I  do  not  know 
what  I  want,  but  he  does.  On  August  13  I 
made  him  three  fair  propositions,  but  can 
get  no  reply  from  him.  Can  you  do  anything 
with  him? 

Wc  wrote  Mr.  Bowersox  in  regard  to 
the  complaint,  but  he  refused  to  do  any¬ 
thing  except  send  another  pair  of  pigs 
next  Spring  in  case  these  do  not  develop 
satisfactory.  But  Mr.  Weimer  wants  pigs 
for  breeding,  and  not  runts  for  fattening. 
Mr.  Bowersox  writes  long,  abusive  let¬ 
ters,  but  if  any  other  breeders  would  like 
to  repeat  Mr.  Wcimer’s  experience  the 
opportunity  is  undoubtedly  open  to  them, 
but  it  may  not  be  well  for  all  to  open 
the  correspondence  at  one  time. 

After  investigating  we  were  satisfied 
that  Mr.  Horace  H.  Brown,  of  Sugarloaf, 
N.  Y.,  did  not  have  a  “square  deal”  in  his 
shipment  of  evergreens  to  F.  H.  Keeler 
&  Co.,  the  commission  merchants  of  104 
Murray  street,  New  York  City,  and  we 
settled  with  him  for  his  loss.  In  ac¬ 
knowledgment  Mr.  Brown  says : 

This  check  of  yours  is  convincing  and  sub¬ 
stantial  proof  that  your  guarantee  to  protect 
your  readers  against  fraud  is  a  real  guar¬ 
antee,  and  not  in  the  same  class  as  others  of 
your  competitors  who  publish  a  guarantee 
with  so  many  strings  to  it  that  it  is  worth¬ 
less. 

Keeler  &  Co.  have  a  satisfactory  rating ; 
but  they  are  so  organized  that  a  shipper 
cannot  serve  legal  papers  on  them,  and 
for  this  reason  seems  to  have  no  redress 
in  case  of  complaint,  of  which  there  are 
many. 

Just  now  we  could  employ  a  few  bright, 
active  men  to  represent  The  R.  N.-Y.  in 
some  special  territory.  Those  seeking 
permanent  positions  preferred.  For  these 
positions  we  pay  salary  and  expenses. 

I  hese  are  good  positions  for  the  right 
bind  of  men.  Application  should  be  made 
to  the  publisher,  this  office. 


“Do  you  regard  doUar  wheat  a  sign  of 
prosperity?”  “Not  out  our  way,”  an¬ 
swered  Farmer  Corntossel.  “It’s  just  a 
sign  that  we  haven’t  any  wheat.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 


EXPLAINING  A  DAIRY  STATEMENT. 

One  of  our  readers  in  New  York  State  has 
sent  us  the  ^following  proposition.  He  says 
two  factories  have  sent  out  their  dividends 
as  follows : 

General  Statement  No.  1. 

Dividend  No.  -  at  23.5  cents  per  lb. 

No.  lbs.  butter  23,794. 

No.  lbs  butter  fat  20,0015.9;  price  per  lb. 

24.8  cents. 

Average  per  cent  butter  fat  test  4.19. 

No.  lbs.  milk  delivered  495,838. 

Average  price  per  100  lbs.  milk  $1,004. 

Milk  for  one  lb.  butter  20.6. 

General  Statement  No.  2. 

Dividend  No.  -  at  24.1  cents  per  lb. 

No.  lbs.  butter  22,524. 

No.  lbs.  butter  fat  19,747.8. 

Average  per  cent  butter  fat  test  4.208. 

No.  lbs.  milk  468,746. 

Average  price  per  100  lbs.  milk  $1,033. 

Milk  for  one  lb.  butter  20.81. 

He  says  he  does  not  understand  why  state¬ 
ment  No.  2  is  less  per  100  pounds  of  milk 
than  No.  1,  while  the  test  of  No.  2  and  the 
price  per  pound  is  larger ;  at  the  same  time 
their  price  per  100  po'uijds  of  milk  is  less. 
Will  you  give  your  estimate  as  to  the  reason 
for  this  change? 

The  two  simple  statements  you  submit 
to  us  are  explained  in  this  way :  No.  1 
had  richer  milk  than  No.  2,  as  it  is  shown 
that  it  took  only  20.6  pounds  milk  for  a 
pound  of  butter,  while  No.  2  took  20.81 
for  a  pound  of  butter.  It  is  very  evident 
that  No.  1  made  a  test  lower  than  was 
shown  by  a  correct  reading.  His  “over¬ 
run”  being  18.8  per  cent,  while  No.  2 
had  an  “over-run”  of  14.05  per  cent,  which 
would  be  practically  a  normal  “over-run.” 
As  this  occurred  in  New  York  State  it 
should  be  dealt  with  by  the  State  official, 
as  No.  1  has  made  a  violation  of  the  law 
of  that  State  in  making  his  test,  as  is 
shown  by  his  abnormal  “over-run”  of 

18.8  per  cent.  From  your  statement  it  is 

evident  “No.  2”  is  doing  correct  creamery 
work.  w.  M.  PECK. 

In  the  creamery  statements  above 
there  is  evidently  something  wrong  with 
their  figures.  In  statement  No.  1,  23,794 
pounds  of  butter  at  23.5  cents  per  pound 
equals  $5,586.59,  and  495,838  pounds  of 
milk  at  $1,004  per  100  pounds  equals 
$4,978.21.  Again,  20.015.9  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  fat  at  24.8  cents  equals  $4,963.94,  and 
finally  20.61  pounds  milk  for  each  of  23,- 
794  pounds  of  butter  would  make  490,394 
pounds  of  milk  delivered  instead  of  495,- 
8.38  as  per  statement.  As  I  cannot  tell 
which,  if  any,  of  their  amounts  is  correct, 
I  have  no  basis  for  a  calculation.  In 
statement  No.  2,  468,746  pounds  of  milk 
that  tests  4.208  would  give  19,724.83 
pounds  of  butter  fat  instead  of  19,747.80, 
and  the  latter  at  24.10  cents  is  $4,759.22, 
while  468,746  pounds  of  milk  at  $1,033 
per  100  is  $4,S42.14.  Their  figures  must 
lie.  w.  s. 

These  arc  quite  interesting  figures.  It 
is  very  apparent  that  No.  2  is  less  per 
100  pounds  of  milk,  from  the  fact  that 
No.  1  only  took  20.6  pounds  of  milk  for 
a  pound  of  butter,  while  No.  2  took  20.81 
pounds.  Why?  Not  because  of  poor 
skimming,  for  No.  2  skimmed  cleanest; 
495,838  pounds  of  milk,  4.19  per  cent  fat, 
should  give  20,875.3  pounds  of  butter  fat, 
but  No.  1  only  got  20,015.9  pounds,  or 
859.7  pounds  less  than  he  should,  while 
No.  2,  from'  468,746  pounds  of  milk,  4.208 
per  cent  fat,  should  leave  19,724.8  pounds 
butter  fat.  He  got  19,747.8  pounds, 
practically  all  the  fat.  By  comparing  the 
difference  between  butter  fat  and  churned 
butter  we  find  that  No.  1  has  a  little  over 
16  per  cent  of  moisture,  etc.,  in  butter, 
over  fat,  or  just  about  legal  butter.  No.  2 
has  only  a  little  over  13  per  cent,  or  a 
very  dry  butter.  On  the  face  it  would 
look  as  if  No.  1  had  more  skill  at  his 
command  than  a  good  machine  for  skim¬ 
ming.  Had  his  milk  been  as  closely 
skimmed  as  was  No.  2’s  he  would  have 
made  a  good  bit  better  showing,  859.7 
pounds  butter  fat,  lost  in  skimming,  at 

24.8  cents  per  pound,  would  be  $213.20, 
or  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a 
pound  for  butter.  The  above  certainly 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  little 
things,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  have 
good  machines,  or  those  that  are  good  in 
proper  order,  also  the  importance  of  the 
highest  skill  in  handling  the  product  after 
it  has  been  reduced  to  cream. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


NO  REST  NIGHT  OR  DAY. 

With  Irritating  Skin  Humor — Hair  Began  to 
'Fall  Ont—  Wonderful  Results  From 
Cuticura  Remedies. 

“About  the  latter  part  of  July  my  whole 
body  began  to  itch.  I  did  not  take  much 
notice  of  it  at  first,  but  it  began  to  get 
worse  all  the  time,  and  then  1  began  "to 
get  uneasy  and  tried  all  kinds  of  baths  and 
other  remedies  that  were  recommended 
for  skin  humors,  but  I  became  worse  all 
the  time.  My  hair  began  to  fall  out  and 
my  scalp  itched  all  the  time.  Especially 
at  night,  just  as  soon  as  I  would  get  in 
bed  and  get  warm,  my  whole  body  would 
begin  to  itch,  and  my  finger  nails  would 
keep  it  irritated,  and  it  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  I  could  not  rest  night  or  day.  A 
friend  asked  me  to  try  the  Cuticura  Rem¬ 
edies,  and  I  did,  and  the  first  application 
helped  me  wonderfully.  For  about  four 
weeks  I  would  take  a  hot  bath  every  night 
and  then  apply  the  Cuticura  Ointment  to 
my  whole  body,  and  I  kept  getting  better, 
and  by  the  time  I  used  four  boxes  of 
Cuticura  I  was  entirely  cured  and  my  hair 
stopped  falling  out.  D.  E.  Blankenship, 
319  N.  Del.  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Octo¬ 
ber  27,  1905.” 


I.H.C. 

„  “Cream 
Harvester 

in  YOUr 

Dairy 


The 

Easy  Way 
to  Get 
All  the  Cream 

The  I.  H.  C.  Cream  Harvesters 
get  the  cream  down  to  1-10  of  1  %, 
that  is  down  to  the  one  thousandth 
part 

A  cream  separator  cannot  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  this. 

Very  few  can  approach  it. 

The  Dairymaid  and  Bluebell 
skim  satisfactorily  under  all  condi¬ 
tions.  whether  milk  be  warm,  cold, 
rich,  viscid  or  old,  whether  cream 
be  thin,  thick  or  medium. 

The  crank  shaft  is  just  the  right 
height  from  the  floor,  no  stooping 
and  no  reaching.  The  supply  can 
is  low  enough  to  fill  easily  and  yet 
high  enough  to  discharge  cream 
directly  into  cream  can. 

They  have  a  direct  drive,  im¬ 
proved  bearings  and  are  self  oiling. 
The  crank  makes  but  a  few  revo¬ 
lutions  a  minute — we  have  made 
light  running  a  first  consideration- 
all  these  things  help  to  make  it  run 
easy. 

In  addition  to  the  many  good 
features  above  mentioned,  they  are 
very  easily  cleaned. 

Every  machine  thoroughly  tested. 

All  the  working  parts  are  enclosed 
in  a  gear  box,  thus  insuring  the 
operator  against  accident.  Thisalso 
prevents  obstacles  or  dirt  of  any 
kind  from  getting  into  the  gears. 
However,  every  part  is  easily  laid 
bare  for  any  needed  attention. 

The  Dairymaid  is  a  chain  drive— 
the  Bluebell  is  a  gear  drive  sep¬ 
arator — each  made  in  convenient 
sizes  and  capacity. 

Call  on  the  International  local 
agent  for  catalog  and  particulars, 
or  write  us. 

Farm  Science,  the  best  book  of 
the  age  on  the  subject,  will  aid  your 
investigation.  It  not  only  treats  of 
cream  separators  but  many  other 
subjects  of  vital  interest  to  farmers. 
It  is  not  only  scientific  but  in¬ 
tensely  practical.  Send  three  2- 
cent  stamps  for  a  copy  today. 

International  Harvester  Company 
of  America 

(Incorpontted) 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Agents 


quick 


ptRMER5 
STAND  BV 


1 8  TOOLS  IN 


ONE 


Hammer 
Hatchet 
Screw  Driver 
Staple  Poller 
Nail  Claw 
Wire  Cotter 
Leather  Punch 
Pinchers 


o Every  Farmer  Wants  One  at  Sight 

P  On©  of  our  agents  says  he  will  make  11500  next  year.  Web©* 
“  lieve  he  can.  This  is  tho  best  seller  we  eror  saw.  Write  for 
op  Bpicial  Orm  ajid  pl.n  to  Agintb.  Make  money  no* 
J.B.  Foote  (Dept  531  Fdry.  Co.  Fredericktown,  Q 

The  Great  Agents  Supply  House 


FOR  F~FOX  hounds,  coon  and 

i  LMV  CALL  RABBIT  DOGS.  Send  stamp. 
Address.  PAXTON  YARNELL,  Shreve,  Ohio. 


OXFORDS  and  HAMPSHIRES. 

A  choice  lot  of  Rams  and  Ewes  for  sale.  O.  I.  C's, 
young  Boars  and  Sows. 

:  EI>.  S.  HIDL,  Freeville,  New  York. 

Reg,  SHROPSHIRES  -or  sale-  1  ?ffer  some  verv 


imported  stock. 


fine  rams  and  ewes  bred  from 
Wm.  P.  Black,  Halls  Corners,  N.Y. 


Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm, 


AYRSHIRES,  OXFORD  SHEEP  «ko  CHESHIRES 

Three  bull  calves  8,  3  and  1  month;  heifer  calf  one 
month;  Ram  Lambs,  sows  in  farrow,  Pall  and  Spriiig 
pigs:  Rose  and  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  All 
stock  eligible  to  registry  and  in  fine  condition. 
HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Harford.  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ANGUS  CATTLE,  t h  k°2kst! 

Must  sell  15  choice  BULLS  quick  to  make  room. 
Poland-China  Hogs.  Write  for  bargains. 

MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Delaware. 

FOR  SALE. 

Pure  Chester  White  Pigs.  Yearlings  and  Pullets 
from  Wyckoff-Van  Dreser  Strain  of  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  S.  GORDON,  Dunn  Farm,  Chazy,  New  York. 

Registered  Angora  Goats,  Rambouillet  sheep, 
Holstein  cattle.  J.  E.VanGelder,  Hammondsport.N.Y. 

pnO  Oil  C— Shetland  Ponies,  Pony  Vehicles 
■  Un  wtlLk  and  Pony  Harness  of  all  kinds. 
Second  hand  rigs  always  in  stock. 

J.  B.  HICKMAN,  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Pair,  1904-05.  Cockerels  and 
Pullets,  five  months  old,  $1.00  each.  Catalogue  free. 
C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.Y. 

TEN  VARIETIES,  Chickens,  Ducks  and  Turkeys, 
sat.  guar. ;  cat.  fr.  W.  Raby  &  Son,  Millersburg,  O. 

West  Main  St., 

New  Kochelle,  N’.  Y. 

bhfgehciassf  Single  and  Rose  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Chickens  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks,  winners 
II U I II  of  38  ribbons  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  Pough¬ 
keepsie  and  Danbury  Shows  season  1900,  offer  special 
bargain  prices  of  mated  pens,  10  yearling  hens  and 
one  selected  cockerel  of  a  fine  strain,  Single  or  Rose 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  $15.  One  thousand  laying 
pullets  now  ready,  $1,50  to  $3  each.  Five  hundred 

totioreiach!  Two  Thousand  Choice  Pekin  Ducks 

for  breeding,  $1  to  $2  each.  Largest  plant  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  City.  Incubators,  10,000  eggs  capacity. 

PEKIN  nij0K<v  Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  Fall 
;  uu vao  show  birds  from  yards  contain¬ 

ing  First  Prize  pair  at  N.  Y.  State  Pair.  1905,  also 
many  other  winners.  Let  us  know  votir  wants,  $1.00 
to  $3.00  each.  WALTER  McEWAN,  Lauder¬ 
dale  Farm,  Loudonville,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

We  visited  their  birthplace  many  times.  Selected 
best  specimens.  We  are  offering  choice  breeding  pens. 
Single  or  Rose  Combs.  Free  circular.  15  years  with 
Reds.  WAQUOIT  FARM,  Waquoit,  Mass. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.  Partridge  and 
White  Wyandottes.  Fine  stock  from  best  strains. 
Return  privilege.  Cockerels  and  Pullets  $2  to  $25 
each.  SINCLAIR  SMITH,  002  5th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DARREI),  BUFF  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Minorcas, 
White  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks;  $3.00  each, 
$7.50  for  trio,  $12.00  for  breeding  pen.  Catalogue  free, 
EDWARD  G.  NOONAN.  Proprietor  East  Donegal 
Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Pennsylvania. 

ROSE  CO  JIB  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Best  strain. 
Price  reasonable.  I.  C.  Hawkins,  Bullville,  N.  Y. 

1000  BARRED  ROCKS.  Sr^Mi^ 

low.  90  acre  farm  well  equipped  for  the  business  can 
be  had  for  nominal  rent.  BOX  84,  Olneyville,  R.  I. 

MAPLE  VILLA  POl  LTRY  YARDS  can  tilt  orderu  front  all  vari- 
1  cties,  Andalusian.,  Kooks,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  Legtorns, 
Hamburg.,  Spanish,  Anronas,  Javaa.  W.  (5.  Mosher, Sylvanla, Pa. 

NEW  LAID  EGGS 

Wanted  for  retail  trade.  Top  cash  price  for  strictly 
fresh  stock.  C.  H.  SPENCER,  Phenix,  R.  I. 

ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM 

W. Plymouth  Rocks  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys. 

Var's  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
It  errets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book,  10c. 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box 8,  Telford, Pa. 


90 


ISQUABS 


are  raised  in  one  month: 
bring  big  prices.  Money  3 
makers  tor  poultry  men,. WY 
farmers,  women.  yXf 


„  end  for  our  Frkk  Book  and  learn  this.0'*'*  dVt 
^rich  industry.  Correspondence  invited 

©Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co.,  A.ry 
335  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass.vvl^ 

SPORTING  AND  PET  DOGS,  """ 

Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  Pigeons, 

Ferrets  and  Rabbits.  Eight 
cents  for  fifty  page  illustrated 
catalogue. 

C.  G.  LLOYDT, 

Dept.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 

FCPRCTC  Raised  in  small  lots  are  strong  and 
T  LfirlE  I  V  healthy.  Warranted  good  rat  and 
rabbit  hunters.  Descriptive  circular  and  price  list 
free.  Shady  Lawn  Ferret  Farm,  New  London,  Ohio. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 


Two  female  R.  C.  Scotch  Collies ;  well  bred,  full  grown 
fawn  and  white.  $10.00  and  $15.00.  Address 

WM.  HAHMAN,  Box  43,  Altoona.  Pa. 


Poultry  Supplies 

__  1  We  keep  everything 

in  the  Poultry  Line 
i  ^ '/s, -4 1 \  —Fencing,  Feed,  In- 

1  “  — ®  cubators,  Live  Stock, 

Brooders— anything— 
it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send 
you  our  Illustrated  Catalog  it’s  free. 
Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
Dept.  HG,  26-28  Vesey  St,,  New  York. 


BEEN  BONE  MAKES  EGGS 

Lots  of  them,  because  it  is  rich  in  protein  and  all  other  egg  elements.  You  get  twice  th. 
eggs,  more  fertile,  vigorous  cnicks,  earlier  broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  prolits. 

MAIVIIV’C  LATEST  MODEL  cute  all  kind,  of  bone,  with  adhering  meat 

*•»•**»*  w  Aw  romp  an^  gristle,  easy,  fast  and  fine.  Automatic 

tA  _  _  ,  1 1  tLiW  feed,  open  hopper,  never  cloge.  Cat’lg  free. 

YO  Days  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance,  «.  w  lc  ^  * 

F.  W.  MANN  GO. ,  Bex  15$  MUfe**4,  Maes© 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORK 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

The  “Hen  Barn"  Is  Up. 

The  Deacon  is  greatly  interested  in  our 
new  “hen  barn,”  and  has  lost  none  of  his 
old  habit  of  asking  questions.  The  car¬ 
penters  have  the  work  well  under  way, 
and  we  hope  to  be  ready  to  move  in  by 
November  1. 

“What  are  3-011  going  to  use  for  a  roof?” 
was  one  of  the  Deacon’s  first  questions. 

That  is  an  important  question  to  decide 
in  planning  for  any  structure.  The  life 
of  the  structure  is  determined  largely  by 
the  roof,  and  the  paint  on  the  siding,  if 
of  wood.  These  protect  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture  from  the  outside  elements.  It  is 
quite  the  fashion  of  the  times  to  use  some 
of  the  roofing  felts,  Ruberoid,  Paroid, 
etc.,  on  poultry  houses.  '1  liese  have  their 
advantages,  chief  of  which  is  the  low  first 
cost.  The  great  objection  to  them  is  the 
fact  that  they  require  such  frequent  at¬ 
tention  about  painting,  etc.,  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  order.  Some  of  them  are 
guaranteed  to  last  five  years  without  at¬ 
tention.  They  then  need  to  be  coated 
every  three  years  at  least  with  paint  or 
coating  that  is  expensive  and  anything 
but  pleasant  to  apply.  The  first  cost  is 
usually  about  $3  per  square  of  too  feet. 
I  have  over  5,000  feet  of  poultry  roofing 
covered  with  roofing  felt,  costing  in  two- 
ply  90  cents  per  square.  This  makes  a 
good  tight  roof  at  very  low  first  cost,  but 
it  needs  to  be  painted  every  year.  The 
firm  that  manufactures  it  also  sells  a  coat¬ 
ing,  composed  1  judge  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rial  they  use  between  the  sheets  of  felt 
in  making  two-ply  or  three-ply  roofing. 
This  only  costs  20  cents  per  gallon  in  bar¬ 
rel  packages,  and  a  50-gallon  barrel  will 
about  cover  our  35  colony  houses  at  an 
annual  cost  of  $10.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
job  to  apply  it,  however.  Except  in  the 
very  hottest  of  weather  it  needs  to  be 
heated  in  order  to  spread  properly.  We 
try  to  do  this  work  in  August,  when  the 
heat  of  the  sun  on  the  roofs  enables  us 
to  apply  it  quickly  without  any  fire.  If 
the  day  happens  to  be  a  little  cool  it  will 
sometimes  “run”  a  little  the  first  really 
hot  day  following,  but  it  is  so  low  in 
cost  that  this  does  not  count  much,  and 
in  this  way  we  get  the  maximum  amount 
on  which  the  climate  will  allow. 

I  have  run  away  from  the  Deacon’s 
question,  1  see.  Our  present  venture  is  a 
two-story  affair,  quite  elaborate,  and  I 
am  using  the  best  Red  cedar  shingles. 
These  cost  $-1.05  per  1,000,  and  make  a 
neat  looking  job,  which  is  expected  to 
shed  water  without  further  attention  for 
25  years  or  more.  They  are  18-inch 
stock  laid  five  inches  to  the  weather  on 
three-inch  lath.  My  carpenter  wanted  to 
lay  them  on  a  solid  board  sheathing,  but 
1  would  not  allow  it;  1  prefer  the  lath. 
I  believe  the  shingles  will  dry  out  much 
quicker  after  a  rain,  and  add  a  good  many 
years  to  the  life  of  the  roof. 

The  siding  is  of  White  pine  novelty  sid¬ 
ing,  with  building  paper  between  the  sid¬ 
ing  and  the  studs.  All  except  the  south 
and  east  sides  of  the  lower  story  is  to  be 
ceiled  with  southern  pine,  and  the  space 
of  four  inches  between  the  ceiling  and 
the  paper  stuffed  with  planer  shavings. 

“Why  don’t  you  double-wall  all  four 
sides  of  the  lower  story  also?”  said  the 
Deacon. 

1  expect  the  hens  to  occupy  the  upper 
story  at  night,  and  spend  most  of  their 
time  during  the  day  on  the  lower  lloor. 
They  will  have  to  depend  on  the  animal 
heat  from  their  own  bodies  at  night  for 
warmth,  but  during  the  day  this  will  be 
supplemented  to  some  extent  by  heat 
from  the  sun’s  rays.  The  sun  shining 
against  the  side  of  a  building  that  is 
double-walled  and  stuffed  with  straw  or 
shavings  will  have  but  little  effect  on  the 
inside  temperature.  We  had  a  little  frost 
the  other  morning,  enough  to  make  one’s 
fingers  feel  a  little  cold  and  stiff.  After 
the  sun  had  been  up  an  hour  or  so  I 
asked  the  Deacon  to  place  his  hand  on  the 
outside  of  one  of  the  hennery  doors, 
where  the  sun  was  shining  on  it.  Sure 
enough,  it  felt  nice  and  warm  to  his  cold 
fingers. 

“Now  place  your  hand  on  the  inside  of 
the  same  door.” 

“Why !  that  feels  warm  too.” 

“Now  place  it  against  the  siding  on  the 
north  side  where  the  sun  has  not  struck 
it,  both  outside  and  inside.” 

“Cold  as  a  brick,”  instantly  came  from 
the  Deacon. 

You  now  see  why  I  do  not  double-wall 
and  pack  the  south  and  east  sides  of  the 
lower  story  or  day  room.  I  want  the  in¬ 
ner  surfaces  of  those  boards  to  be  radiat¬ 
ing  heat  into  the  interior,  whenever  the 
sun  is  shining  against  the  outside.  Of 


course  the  same  process  is  going  on  at 
the  glass  of  the  windows  in  greater  de¬ 
gree,  but  1  can't  well  have  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  made  of  glass. 

“What’s  the  use  of  putting  this  paper 
under  the  siding  so  long  as  you  are  going 
to  stuff  the  spaces  between  the  studding 
with  shavings?” 

This  was  from  the  carpenter,  and  not 
the  Deacon.  I  suspect  lie  did  not  like  to 
handle  the  paper,  as  it  smells  of  coal  tar 
and  soiled  his  fingers.  I  use  this  tar  pa¬ 
per,  as  mice  do  not  like  to  chew  it.  That 
paper  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
air-tight  wall,  and  I  put  it  on  the  outside 
of  the  studs  rather  than  on  the  inside  for 
a  purpose.  The  cold  wind  is  going  to 
blow  against  the  side  of  the  building  a 
gale  some  night  when  the  hens  inside  on 
their  perches  are  radiating  and  exhaling 
animal  heat  from  their  bodies,  which  we 
want  to  conserve.  Those  shavings  in  the 
double  walls,  with  their  confined  air 
spaces,  are  designed  to  retain  the  heat 
within  the  building.  When  the  cold  wind 
is  blowing  a  gale  against  the  outside 
walls,  any  cracks  or  openings  in  the  sid¬ 
ing  will  permit  it  to  be  forced  into  the 
comminuted  spaces  of  the  packing,  thus 
cooling  the  walls  and  the  room  within. 

“Can’t  you  make  that  clearer?”  said 
the  Deacon. 

Suppose  you  have  a  thick  woolen  mit¬ 
ten’  on  your  hand,  and  your  hands  are 
cold.  Place  your  mouth  against  the  back 
of  your  mitten  and  blow  your  warm 
breath  against  the  back  of  your  hand. 
The  warm  air  from  your  lungs  passes 
through  the  thick  mitten  and  feels  good 
to  the  hand.  Now  lay  a  sheet  of  paper 
on  the  outside  of  the  mitten,  place  your 
mouth  against*  it,  and  blow  as  before.  The 
paper  acts  as  a  barrier  to  your  warm 
breath,  and  it  cannot  pass  through  the 
mitten.  The  principle  is  the  same, 
though  warm  air  is  employed  instead  of 
the  cold  gale. 

“I  see!  I  see!”  said  he.  o.  w.  mapes. 


Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires 

ARE  BRED  RIGHT;  GROWN  RIGHT,  AND  SOLD  RIGHT. 

Choice  Breeding  Stock  of  the  most  popular  imported 
and  American  bred  strains.  Would  be  pleased  to 
describe  them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

■Young  fine  skin  purebred  HOLSTEIN 
BULL  ready  for  service.  Dam  has  an 
official  record  of  18l4  pounds.  Sire's  dam  over  20 
pounds.  First  draft  for  $00  takes  him  registered  and 
transferred.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


FORSALE 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg 


Pa. 


COTTAGE  GROVE  STOCK  FARM 

has  for  sale  Jersey  Bulls  from  one  to  nine  months 
old,  St  Lambert  Strains,  Oxford  Down  Sheep.  Poland 
China  Swine.  S.  E.  GILLETT,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding;  the  best  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg:,  Pa. 

PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARI|-SiKr!SKSf,T5!S 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BKADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  English  liucon 

liog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
Meadow  Brook  Stock  Farm.  Rochester.  Mich. 


A  DISCUSSION  OVER  HOGS. 

WHY  IS  YOUR  BREED  BEST? 

Points  for  Poland  Chinas. 

I  like  the  disposition  of  the  Poland 
China  hog  Better  than  any  other.  They 
will  take  on  more  pounds  of  first-class 
pork  from  a  given  amount  of  feed.  They 
are  so  constituted  that  you  can  feed  them 
all  th’ey  can  eat  from  birth,  and  have 
them  in  good  condition  to  go  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  case  disease  strikes  your  part  of 
the  country.  The  sows  are  kind  and  gen¬ 
tle  mothers,  and  will  allow  you  to  get  in 
the  pen  and  care  for  the  pigs  in  bad 
weather,  and  thus  save  several  hundred 
dollars’  worth  oT  pigs.  We  claim  they 
have  the  best  feet  and  legs,  the  most  per¬ 
fect  bodies,  and  that  there  is  less  waste 
In  a  Poland  China  carcass  than  any  other. 

(Continued  on  next  puye.) 


Reg.  P.  Chinas.  Bcvhsbircs  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  aklri.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Beg 
Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 
In  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Frcildonn.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

May,  June,  August  and  September  farrow.  Silver 
Stock.  Five  strains  not  akin.  Young  Boars  and 
Brood  Sows.  All  registered  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  Fast  Pharsalia,  New  York 

REG.  0.  I.  C.  PIGS  AND  GILTS, 

Shropshire  Yearling  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs.  Can 
please  the  hardest  to  please. 

CEDAR  LAWN  FA  KM,  I.udlowville*  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  eoming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier.  No.  8000a.  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  9121a.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
08000,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


JERSKY  RKDS  GET  HEAVY  FAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buv  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


AT  THE  PRESENT’  HIGH  PRICES  you  cannot 
**  afford  to  keep  SCRUB  HOGS  or  raise  small 
litters.  O.  I.  (’HESTERS  have  large  litters  of 
rapid  growing  pigs.  Order  a  pair  from  PARDY 
BROS.,  CROSS-ROAD  FARM,  Plattsburg.  N.  Y. 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

Large  English  Be  ksliire  l’igs,  Scotch  Collie 
Female  Pups,  B.  Rock  and  Buff  Orpington  Chickens. 
Stock  right  and  prices.  W.  A.  Bothers,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 

0  I  C  a"  R-  C.  B.  Leghorn  Cock¬ 


erels  242  egg  strain,  at  reasonable  prices. 
VAN  DOREN  BROS.,  Lysander,  Onon.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


egff 

able 


MILK  TUBES' 


Indorsed  by  leading  veterinary 
surgeons.  Coin  Silver  50c  Set  of  four 
$2.  Teat*  pcner75e.  Dilating  Plug  25c. 
Milk  Fever  outfit  $3.  Teat  Slitter 
$1.50.  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Foil  directions. 

GEO.  P.  PILLING  &  SON,  2233  Arch  St.,  Phila.,Pa. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

LEAD  THE  WORLD. 

THEY  MAKE  POOR  MEN  RICH. 

A  WONDERFUL  SHOWING! 

Head  the  sworn  evidence  of  L.  E.  Corning. 

Lewis  E.  Corning  being  duly  sworn  deposes  and 
says  that  he  bought  of  Horace  L.  Bronson  at  Star 
Farm,  registered  Holsteins,  paying  therefor  $1,530. 
Since  the  purchase  lie  lias  received  from  the  increase 
of  his  herd  from  Horace  L.  Bronson  $2,135,  from 
other  parties  $2,235,  and  has  on  hand  $1,700;  making 
a  grand  total  of  $6,070  off  from  an  investmentof  $1,530 
in  Star  Farm  Holsteins.  Not  counting  milk. 

Send  for  a  sworn  testimonial.  Valuable  information 
and  illustrated  circulars,  all  sent  free. 

Horace  L.  Bronson,  Dept.  D,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


THE  REPUTATION  OF 

THE  STEVENS  HERD 

-OF- 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

is  not  founded  on  one  or  two  phenomena]  records, 
but  on  the  continued  large  production  and  excellence 
of  its  members;  and  the  satisfaction  given  by  cattle 
from  here  is  guaranteed  by  an  experience  of  thirty 
years  of  careful  breeding. 

A  very  largo  percent,  of  the  highest  record  cows  of 
the  breed,  including  the  only  three  with  A.  R.  O. 
records  of  over  30  pounds  of  butter  in  seven 
days,  were  either  sold  from  this  herd,  or  sired  by 
hufls  bred  here. 

We  have  a  large  stock  on  hand  of  the  very  best 
quality,  all  ages,  both  sexes,  and  we  want  to  reduce 
the  herd. 

Get  our  prices  before  purchasing. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON, 
Brookside  Stock  Farm,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y.-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


BULL  CALVES  and  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
I, ad.  We  have  ovor  40  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

FOR  THIRTY  YEARS 

BROOKSIDE  HERD  lias  been  producing  and  de¬ 
veloping  the  kind  of  HOLSTEINS  that  have  helped 
to  make  the  breed  famous  for  Milk  and  Butter  produc¬ 
tion.  Commencing  with  only  a  pair— as  g„od  as  could 
be  bought — this  herd  now  numbers  350  head,  and  for 
years  has  carried  off  the  honors  in  the  official  com¬ 
petitive  butter  tests  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion.  (A  good  herd  to  buy  from). 

THE  STEVENS  BR0THERS-HAST1NGS  COMPANY, 
Brookside  Herd,  I  acomi,  N,  Y. 

Farms  at  Lacona  and  Liverpool  (near  Syracuse). 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

HIGH  CLASS  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

Scarcity  of  help  renders  it  impossible  to  retain  all 
our  herd.  Come  and  take  your  choice.  Male  calves 
at  almost  your  own  price. 

ItlVENBURGH  BROS., 

Hillhurst  Farm,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


THE  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  atprices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  COKTELYOU.  Somerville,  N .  J. 


Holstein  cattle. 

Home  of  Lord  Netherland  DeKol.  Great  sire  of  high 
testing  cows.  He  has  50  A.  R.  O.  daughters  and  more 
that  average  4%  and  over  than  any  other  bull.  High 
class  stock  for  sale.  Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  any¬ 
thing  you  may  need. 

E.  U.  BRILL,  I’oughquHg,  N.  Y. 


U  r/ 


The  Right  Way  to  Grow  Hogs 

Pigs  have  sometimes  been  called  “mortgage  lifters,”  and  really  it  seems 
they  deserve  the  title.  What  other  animal  from  a  beginning  of  only  two  pounds 
can  grow  to  i,ooo  pounds  weight?  And  bear  in  mind  statistics  prove  that  it 
costs  less  food  to  grow  a  pound  of  pork  than  either  beef  or  mutton.  Do  you 
know  why  ?  It  is  because  of  the  large  digestive  capacity  of  the  hog. 

It  is  certain  that  all  growth  and  milk  production  is  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  food  digested  and  assimilated.  The  right  way  to  grow  hogs,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  take  proper  account  not  only  of  the  feed,  but  the  digestive  system. 

DB  HESS  STOCK  F08D 

the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  was  intended  for  this  purpose  in 
particular.  It  takes  charge  of  the  digestive  organs,  compelling  them  to  do 
their  proper  work. 

Horses,  cattle,  cows,  hogs  and  sheep  are  all  dependent  upon  the  digestion  for  every  pound  of 
growth  and  every  ounce  of  milk.  The  cost  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  paid  back  many  times  over, 
theretore,  no  stockman  or  dairyman  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  Besides  hastening  maturity. 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  cures  and  prevents  disease 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  owes  its  origin  to  the  medical  and  veterinary  colleges  from  which  Dr.  Hess 
graduated.  Such  medical  authorities  as  Professor  Winslow,  Professor  Finlay  Dun,  Professor 
Quitman  and  ail  the  leading  scientists  recommend  bitter  tonics  for  improving  digestion,  iron  for 
blood  and  tissue  building,  nitrates  of  soda  and  potassium  for  assisting  nature  in  expelling  poisonous 
material  from  the  system.  These  ingredients  and  many  others  make  up  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food,  and  it 
i» sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 


S3 


Except  In  Canada 
-  and  extreme 
West  and  South 


100  lbs.  $5.00.  25  lb.  pail  $1.60 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance 

Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  in  particular  is  in  the  dose— it’s  small  and  fed  but  twice  a 
day,  which  proves  it  lias  ttie  most  digestive  strength  to  the  pound.  Our  Government  recognizes 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  as. a  medicinal  tonic,  and  this  paper  is  back  of  the  guarantee. 

FREE  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  Each  ITIonth — Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  will  prescribe  for 
Your  ailing  animali  You  can  have  his  96- page  Veterinary  Book  any  time  for  the  asking.  Mentiou 
this  paper. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Also  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Douse  Killer. 

INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE. 


1906. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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My  objections  to  other  breeds  are  that  the 
Duroc*  have  very  little  ham,  and  are  gen¬ 
erally  hard  to  fatten  until  they  are  a  year 
old.  The  Berkshires  have  very  much  the 
same  faults,  and  are  vicious;  they  will 
eat  a  man  up  and  never  have  very  good 
feet  or  legs.  t.  p.  sheehy. 

Hume,  Missouri. 

I  breed  Poland  Chinas  because  I  think 
I  can  make  more  money  raising  this 
breed  than  any  other,  as  there  is  more 
demand  for  them.  The  Poland  China 
matures  quicker  and  can  be  put  on  the 
market  younger  and  with  less  feed  than 
any  other  breed.  I  have  only  been  breed¬ 
ing  Poland  Chinas  for  three  years,  but  I 
have  sold  them  as  high  as  $335,  and  the 
general  average  of  mv  last  sale  was  $72. 
I  don’t  believe  I  could  have  done  as  well 
with  any  other  breed  of  hogs. 

Madison,  Kans.  w.  j.  honeyman. 

The  Berkshires  for  Me. 

My  reason  for  preferring  the  Berk¬ 
shire  hog  is  because  he  is  a  better  all¬ 
purpose  animal  for  the  farmer  and  breed¬ 
er  to  raise  than  any  other  breed.  This 
may  be  rather  a  bold  assertion,  blit  after 
more  than  40  years  of  experience  with 
the  different  breeds  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
make  the  above  statement,  and  for  the 
following  reasons :  '  They  are  hardier, 
more  active,  and  better  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  are  better  grazers,  of  a 
more  quiet  disposition  and  are  more  con¬ 
tented  with  their  surroundings  than  any 
other  hog.  If  you  will  have  a  regular 
time  for  feeding  a  Berkshire  he  will  al¬ 
ways  be  on  hand  at  the  right  time,  and 
when  he  is  through  with  his  meal  he 
goes  away  and  you  hear  no  more  from 
him  till  next  meal  time.  They  furnish 
a  better,  firmer  quality  of  meat,  with 
more  lean  mixed  with  the  fat  than  any 
other  breed,  hence  the  packers  will  al¬ 
ways  pay  a  premium  for  them.  I  have 
numerous  testimonials  from  the  large 
packing  houses  of  this  country  that  they 
are  the  most  desirable  hog  for  the  pack¬ 
ing  house.  They  find  fewer  cripples 
among  them,  they  are  much  easier  han¬ 
dled,  and  they  report  that  a  good  smooth 
carload  of  Berkshires  will  always  top  the 
market  from  10  to  20  cents  per  hundred. 
One  Kansas  City  buyer  tolcT  me  that  tf 
they  could  get  all  the  good  smooth  Berk¬ 
shires  they  wanted  to  slaughter  he  would 
raise  the  market  price  25  cents.  The 
sows  produce  large  uniform  litters,  they 
are  careful  mothers  and  the  best  of  stick¬ 
lers.  They  have  a  short  nose,  broad  face, 
erect  ear.  and  a  style  and  finish  that  is 
not  found  In  any  other  breed. 

Pawnee  City,  Neb.  r.  j.  congiton. 

I  think  Chester  Whites  and  Duroc  Jer¬ 
seys  are  coarse,  flabby,  rough  and  make 
poor  quality  of  meat.  Tamworths  and 
other  so-called  bacon  breeds  will  not  fat¬ 
ten  and  are  not  adapted  to  a  corn  coun¬ 
try.  Poland  Chinas  have  degenerated,  I 
think,  not  vigorous,  litters  too  small,  too 
much  fat  and  too  lhtle  muscle.  My  hogs 
make  most  pork  from  least  feed.  Why? 
Because  they  are  vigorous  and  active,  and 
they  hustle  for  a  living,  getting  greens  to 
keep  them  healthy  and  to  balance  their 
ration.  Being  active  and  muscular,  their 
pork  contains  more  streaks  of  lean  meat. 
It  is  the  very  highest  quality.  Being  ac¬ 
tive.  the  hogs  are  less  liable  to  disease, 
and  little  pigs  more  free  from  accident. 
Sows  prolific,  careful  mothers  and  good 
sticklers.  Hogs  can  be  fattened  at  any 
age.  Also  they  make  the  very  best  of 
bacon  and  are  rapidlv  growing  in  favor 
for  that  reason  and  for  their  other  supe¬ 
rior  qualities.  Thus  I  breed  Berkshires. 

Westerville,  Ohio.  Arthur  c.  adams. 

The  Red  Hog  Best. 

I  lie  Duroc  hog  has  the  ability  to  make 
a  pound  of  pork  on  as  small  an  amount 
of  grain  as  any  hog.  By  nature  he  is  a 
better  rustler,  a  hog  that  is  better  able 
to  take  care  of  himself  than  any  other,  a 
quality  that  has  been  essential  on  any 
farm.  When  I  got  my  first  Red  sow  I 
had  the  Poland  Chi  nas,  and  it  was  no¬ 
ticeable  how  the  Red  ones  were  up  and 
about  in  cold  weather  when  the  black 
were  piled  up  in  the  nest.  This  yery 
thing  made  it  possible  for  the  Red  sow 
to  produce  a  better  and  stronger  litter 
°f  pigs  than  the  black,  and  they  are  bet¬ 
ter  producers  of  larger  fitters.  They  do 
not  need  the  care  that  the  white  hog  does 
to  keep  them  from  getting  mangy,  in  this 
western  country.  geo.  davis. 

Milford,  Neb. 

Why  I  Breed  the  Chester  Whites. 

T  started  with  the  Poland  Chinas.  My 
most  serious  objection  to  this  breed  was 
the  small  litters  and  their  not  being  the 
kind  of  a  rustler  I  thought  a  hog  should 
be.  I  next  tried  the  Duroc  Jersey.  This 
breed  raised  enough  pigs  at  a  fitter,  but 
were  too  hard  to  fatten  at  an  early  age, 
and  out  of  each  fitter  J  would  always 
have  one  or  two  runts  that  it  seemed  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  make  anything  out 
of.  I  will  say  here  that  I  did  not  find 


this  true  of  the  Poland  Chinas.  In  rais¬ 
ing  a  good  many  pigs  of  this  breed  (Dll- 
rocs')  it  seemed  that  I  could  not  get  them 
to  grow  up  even,  though  they  were  all 
of  about  the  same  age.  This  made  it  hard 
to  sell  them,  as  it  did  not  look  well  to 
see  a  bunch  of  hogs  of  so  many  sizes 
when  they  were  about  an  age.  This  breed 
did  not  suit  me  as  well  as  the  Poland 
Chinas.  But  I  thought  T  would  try  one 
more  breed  before  deciding  which  to 
raise,  so  I  took  the  Improved  Chester 
White,  or  0.  I.  C.,  and  here  I  think  I 
have  found  the  farmer’s  friend.  I  have 
been  in  the  purebred  hog  business  for 
a  number  of  years,  both  selling  hogs 
on  the  market  and  for  breeding  purposes. 
I  have  noticed  at  the  State  fairs  and  at 
the  stock  shows  that  while  the  Chester 
Whites  were  not  as  numerous,  their  qual¬ 
ity  was  hard  to  equal.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  I  can  obtain  more  of  good 
quality  in  the  same  number  of  Chester 
Whites  than  in  any  other  breed.  The 
litters  are  large  and  even.  The  sows 
make  the  best  of  mothers,  and  the  pigs, 
being  stronger,  are  more  able  to  stand 
the  hardships  during  the  first  few  hours 
of  their  fife,  which  we  will  all  have  to 
admit  is  the  most  critical  period  of  their 
life,  especially  so  when  the  weather  is 
bad.  They  are  a  hog  that  will  fatten  eas¬ 
ily  and  attain  a  large  size  at  an  early 
age.  At  the  same  time  they  are  good 
rustlers.  In  crossing  the  Chester  White 
with  either  of  the  other  breeds  the  pigs 
show  entirely  or  almost  entirely  white, 
which  is  a  good  proof  of  their  strong 
breeding  qualities.  d.  p.  phelps. 

Springfield,  Neb. 

Chester  White  Lead. 

The  great  objection  to  Poland  China 
hogs  is  the  small  number  of  pigs  in  fil¬ 
ters.  This  can  be  overcome  by  an  ex¬ 
perienced  breeder,  but  not  by  the  average 
farmer  in  the  corn  belt.  This  is  over¬ 
come  in  our  white  hogs,  for  they  arc 
great  producers.  The  Duroc-Jersey  Red 
hogs  do  not  bold  their  color,  and  they 
have  not  been  bred  long  enough  to  be  uni¬ 
form  either  in  build  or  color,  and  they 
farrow  too  many  runty  pigs.  I  think  in 
our  white  hogs  we  have  the  best  all- 
’round  hog  for  the  farmer  in  the  western 
country.  __  i.  m.  fisher. 

Hastings,  Neb. 


Sound  Lefts 

How  to  keep  them  sound,  how  to  re¬ 
move  growths,  heal  cuts  and  wounds, 
cure  Curb,  Splint,  Spavin,  Ringbone. 
The  best  horsemen  know  it’s  by  using 

KENDALL’S 

Spavin 
Cure. 

Used  26  Years. 

Caruthersvllle,  Mo. 

June  82,  1905. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co  , 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 
Gentlemen:— P  lease 
send  me  one  of  your 
books,  "A  Treatise  on 
the  Horse  and  his  Dis¬ 
eases."  Haveheen  using 
your  Kendall’s  Spavin 
Cure  sim  6  1879  and 
have  found  it  O.  K. 

Yours  truly. 

MART  FEF.NY. 

8tabl©  Boss, 

Caruthenvll  Iclcoi  Light  Co. 

PRICE  #1;  6  for  98. 

Greatest  known  lini¬ 
ment  for  family  use. 

All  druggFts  sell  it. 

Accept  no  substdute. 

Great  book,  ••Treat¬ 
ise  on  tho  Horse,1* 
free  of  dru  rgists  or 

Dr.B.J.  KendaUCo., 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
have  T  hick  Wind  or 
Choke-down,  can  be  re¬ 
moved  with 


ABSORBINE 


or  any  Bunch  or  Swelling 
caused  by  strain  or  inllam- 
ination.  No  blister.  No 
hair  gone  and  horse  kept 
at  work.  $2.00  per  bottle, 
delivered.  Book  3-B  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for 
mankind,  81.00  delivered.  Cures  -Goitre,  Tumors, 
Varicose  Veins,  Etc.  Book  free.  Made  only  by 

W.  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Springfield, Mass. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NEWTON'S  Heave  and  Cough  Cure 

A  VETERIHARY  SPECIFIC. 

_  14yearssale.  One  tutwo  cans 
will  cure  Heaves  .  Si  .00  per 
can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 
TheAew  tonKemedy  Co., Toledo, 0. 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 

cures  nearly  all  common  horse  ail¬ 
ments.  When  we  say  cure,  and  it 
fails,  8100.  reward.  Never  claimed 
yet.  Get  free  "Veterinary  Experi¬ 
ence."  100  pages.  Makes  you  mas¬ 
ter  of  horse  ailments  and  diseases. 
Write  for  copy. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co.. 

30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Maas. 

CANADIAN  BRANCH: 

*111111111 '4  32  gt.  Uabnel  SUMt,  Mvutrasl,  quotat. 


Swift’s 

Soluble 

Blood 

Flour 


^  #  V 


Calves  intended  for  the  show  ring 
must  have  special  attention  and  the 
best  of  feed.  To  bring  them  into 
prime  show  condition  their  rations 
must  be  appetizing  and  rich  in  Protein. 


For  Fall  Fairs 

Feed  daily  Swift’s  Soluble  Blood  Flour  (Protein 

87%).  .Makes  calves  healthy  and  hearty  with 

smooth,  sleek  coats,  bright  eyes  and  a  generally 

fine  appearance  sure  to  win  in  the  show  ring. 

For  particulars,  prices  and  a  sample,  write 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Animal  Food  Department,  Desk  3 
Union  Stock  Yards  CHICaGO 


$vf  IPT's 

;  ^Aobvnbig 

BLOOD  FLOUR 

*mvrei*  to'"* 

■.  moisture  * 

*  DUjwrACTUftED 
i  SWIFTWCOMl’Aiff 

CHICAGO  ' 

•*  tUHfUSl.nV  ST  LOUIS 

*1.  .lOftCFH  si  i***. 

«»lAttA  RT  wOAl" 
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I  sr  Anti-Abortion  Serum 

Will  Kill  the  Germs 

ylir  COWS 

My  Guarantee 

I  clean  up  your  herd.  I  kill  the  abortion 
germs,  which  are  destroying  the  animal  cells, 
with  my  Anti-Abortion  Serum.  Your  cows 
quickly  regain  their  fertility.  Calves  drop 
lively,  and  fit  to  raise  or  veal.  Otherwise  they 
drop  dead  or  die  of  scours. 

I  guarantee  to  do  this  because  I  know  my 
Serum  will  produce  results.  Foremost  breed¬ 
ers,  dairymen  and  the  Experiment  Stations 
know  it,  too,  and  use  and  indorse  my  Serum. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  wipe  out  the  dis¬ 
ease  of  abortion.  That  is  to  treat  the  entire 
herd  at  one  time  and  thus  kill  the  germs  of 
abortion  wherever  they  are  spreading  dis¬ 
ease.  Some  of  your  cows  may  not  show  it 
now,  but  may  be  diseased  in  the  worst  form.  If  so 
they’ll  spread  it. 

How  to  Tell 

Red  pimples  or  patches  inside  the  vulva  indicate 
cows,  heifers  or  calves  are  infected  and  in  condition  to 
spread  disease  and  infect  herd  bull.  A  gathering  of  white 
matter  with  this  symptom  means  they  are  badly  infected 
and  prompt  action  must  be  taken. 

Other  symptoms  are  swelling  of  neck,  udder  and  vulva 
separation  from  herd,  cow  restless,  stops  chewing  cud 
stamps  hindfeet;  passes  small  water  bag.  and  later  the 
foetus,  or  both  together.l 

Abortion  is  contagious  and  the  germs  spread  rapidly  to 
other  cows,  bulls,  and  often  to  mares,  ewes  and  sows. 

.  ..i  ,  -  .Authorities  agree  that  abortion— the  prematuro  birth 

disease  in  cattle— costs  from  $12  to  $25  a  head  annually  in  deaths,  lost  calves,  lost  milk  and 
Durrc n  cows, 

nst&tei  co,w!  for  yourselves.  If  your  cows  have  got  the  germ  you  must  treat  them 
quicklj.  W  rite  mo  today.  Consultation  always  free.  No  obligation.  I’ll  answer  promptly 
and  save  you  many  a  dollar.  DR.  DAVID  ROBE  RT  S ,  Cattle  Specialist Uy 

DR.  DAVIO  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO.,  508  Grand  Avenue,  WAUKESHA,  Wl's. 


DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS,  D 
Cattle  Specialist 


$1  a  Head 


5  head  for  510  00 
10  head  for  15  00 
15  head  for  18  00 
20  head  for  23  00 

Your  Money  Back 
My  Treatment  does 
not  Produce  Results. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 


admits  air  to  the  soil.*  In¬ 
creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  amt  made  fertile. 
.Jackson's  Round  Praia  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  side  Walk  Tile, etc.  Write 
for  what  you  want  and  prices.  joh.N  U.  jaceson,  76  Third  A»e.,  Albany,  N.v. 


KELLY 


DUPLEX 

GRINDING  MILLS 


Superior  to  any  other  make.  Do  mors 
and  better  work  require  less  power 
and  produce  a  better  grade  of  > 
feed.  Write  for  Catalog  and 


THE 
KELLY 

Is  tho  only  mil 
mado  with 
double  set  of  grind 
ore.  Easiest  runnln 
strongest  and  inoi 
durable.  Espociall 
adsptod  lor  gasolln 
engines. 

O.  S.  KELLY  CO., 

157  l-lms  St.,  Sprlngflsld,  Ohl< 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  27,  1906. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reftly  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


BUY  DIRECT  PROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES!  1,1?  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  N  A  VE  Dealers 
profits  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  I.ow  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1NGERS0LL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ARPMK  Can  Make  $15  to  $20  a  Week 

f\ U  L  1 1  10  by  setting  orders  for  our  Famous 
Teas,  Coffees,  Extracts,  Spices,  and 
Baking  Powder.  The  supplying  of  GltANtiES  (a 
specialty).  For  particulars,  address 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

R— 33  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS 

SellFarmers 

S^SSlTools 


WbitC 

Fob  Catalogue 

J.  B.  Foot*  Foundry  CoM 


TT anted  for  onr  Forged  fitool  Com¬ 
bi  nation  Hatchet,  Hire  Cutter, 
Staple  Fuller,  etc.,  8  took  In  one. 
Remarkable  seller.  You  Can  sell 
more  than  you  have  any  idea.  It 
is  simply  a  wonder.  Agents  sell 
as  high  as  fifty  a  day.  Get  a  sam¬ 
ple  quick.  Why  work  for  small 
wages  when  you  can  make  big 
money?  Sample  caso  alio  contains 
Band  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter 
Combined  for  repairing  harness, 
one  Stlcktight  Buttonor  Machine, 
1  box  Lice  Killing  Nest  Eggs.  Write 
today  for  catalog  of  novelties,  spe¬ 
cial  prices,  plans  to  agents. 

Dept,  521,  Frederlektown,  Ohio* 


THIS  COOKER 

makes  feed  go  twice  as  far, 
cooksall  kindsof  feed, serves  a 
dozenotherfarm  purposes.  The 

Fanners’  Favorite 

Is  made  to  last;  heaviest  Strong¬ 
est  low-priced  cooker  made. 

Model  service  in  sugar  and  ap¬ 
ple  butter  making,  butchering, 
etc.  Write  for  circular  and  prices  today. 
L.  R.  Lewis.  1 2  Main  St,  Cortland, 


NO  REPAIRS  OR  PAINTING 

required  when 
you  use  Arrow 
Brand  Asphalt 
Ready  Roofing. 

Is  surfaced  with  gravel  and  can  be  laid  on 
old  shingles  or  other  surfaces  easily. 

Send  to  Department  7  for  Catalogue  G. 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.,  80  Pine  St.,  N.Y.  City 

Bewaro  of  cheap  imitations  made  from  Tar. 


WARRINER’S  kSKSIKg  STANCHION 

T.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  lvewanno,  Ind.,  says: 

“I  think  them. 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B .  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 

Forestville,  Conn. 


Dr.  Holland's  Medi¬ 
cated  Stock  Salt 

has  no  rival  ns  a  Conditioner  nn4 
Worm  Destroyer.  A  true  remedy 
for  the  ills  of  stock.  Health, Thrift 
and  Kapid  Growth  are  the  results 
of  its  use.  Guaranteed  to  rccodd 
pli8h  what  is  claimed  for  it.  Tex 
(10)  feeds  for  a  cent. 

THE  HOLLAND  STOCK  RESTED! 
COMPANY,  WELLINGTON  OHIo. 
Writ©  for  Booklet.  Ageuls  Wanted 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  U  HAVANA.  III. 


Let  Me  Quote  You  a  Price 

on  A  Ml  ERI  CAN 

Ms  ture  Spreader 


h-‘-  ,nd  sell  the  celebrated  Aroei- 
<  ider  to  the  consumer  direct 
t~*  saving  all  the  middle  profits 
*-*•  id  dealers.  These  profits  are 
o-  ntion  in  the  prices  that  I  want 
e?  from  our  factory  on  an  Ameri- 
ler. 

you  can  buy  from  our  factory  at 
a  Wholesale  Buyer. 

1!  We  don't  auk  you  to  pay  cash 


o> 


We  manufar 
lean  Manure 
from  our  fat 
made  by  jobG, 
left  out  of  ooL- 
to  make  you  ^ 
can  Manure  ' 

This  mean”  'f 
factory  prici3*  -<: 

And  that  i_. 
ln  advance. 

We  sell  the  American 
Manure  Spreader 

wmm  ■  __ _  liberal  time  payments  — 

AH  I  I  Ml  O  giving  our  customers  easy 

U||  |  IIIIC  terms  to  pay  for  their 

Spreaders— 1  ett  in  g  the 
Spreader  really  pay  for  Itself  as  it  earns  for  you. 

We  are  the  only  concern  in  the  United  States 
manufacturing  and  selling  Manure  Spreaders 
direct  to  the  user  on  time  and  on  trial  at  low  fac- 

Tho  American  Manure  Spreader  has  40  per 
oent  more  exclusive  features  than  any  other 
Spreader.  It  is  high-class  in  every  respect- 
made  to  last  a  lifetime. 

There  Is  no  question  about  the  American 
Manure  Spreader  being  the  standard 
Spreader  of  the  world. 


30  Days’  FREE  Trial 

To  prove  all  of  onr  claims  for  the  celebrated 
American  Manure  Spreader.we  ullow  SO  days’  trial 
on  every  Spreader  we  sell. 

This  permits  the  customer  to  use  the  Spreader 
on  his  own  farm  for  a  full  month  to  be  satisfied 
that  it  is  just  as  represented.  I f  not  ns  represented 
it  can  be  returned  to  us.  We  pay  all  freight  both 
ways— trial  being  FREE. 

The  low  price  I  want  to  quote  you  on  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Manure  Spreader  will  be  for  the  Spreader  de¬ 
livered  at  your  station. 

We  Pay  All  Freight 

This  price  will  be  for  the  Spreader  on  time— this 
price  will  be  for  the  Spreader  on  trial— and  this 
price  will  be  a  price  that  is  lower  than  dealers  are 
charging  for  Spreaders  that  are  not  nearly  so  good 
as  the  American.  When  you  examine  all  the  ex¬ 
clusive  features  of  the  American  you  will  agree 
with  me. 

Write  for  my  price — and  write  for  my  catalogue 
and  booklet.  They  will  tell  you 
all  about  the  American  Manure 
Spreader  and  give  you  a 
lot  of  good  information 
on  the  question  of  ferti¬ 
lizing  —  a  question  that 
every  farmer  is  interested 
in  and  wants  to  know  all 
about. 

Just  write  me  today  on 
a  postal  card. 

I  will  see  that  you  get 
our  hook  and  my  especial 
price  at  once., 

W.  W.  COLLIER, Gen.  Manager 

AMERICAN  HARROW  CO. 

1841  Hastings  St.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


G  E  I  S  E  R 

Gasoline  Engines 

THE  ESSENCE  OF  POWER 

BEST  OF  THE  BEST 

Up  Front  Just  Like  Our  “Peerless” 
Steam  Engines 

Ask  for  our  big  Catalogue  of 

“Masterpieces  of  American  Machinery’, 

THE  GEISER  MFG.  CO  ■  9  Waynesboro,  Pa. 
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NOT  A  SINGLE  DOLLAR 
FOR  REPAIRS 

Granite  Roofing:  is  as  easily  laid  as  the  ordinary 
flimsy  kind.  But  its  durability  is  much  greater 
than  any  other.  This  is  because  it  is  thicker, 
tougher  and  heavier.  You  can  safely  judge 
a  ready  roofing  by  its  weight. 

If  you  will  send  for  a  free  sample  of  Granite, 
you  can  see  for  yourself  how  much  more  durable  it  is  than  the  ordinary  kinds.] 
We  will  send  you  at  the  same  time  our  booklet,  showing  roofs  all  over  the  country, 
where  Granite  Roofing  has  been  used  with  perfect  satisfaction  for  from  ten  to  twenty \ 
years,  without  requiring  the  expenditure  of  a  single  dollar  for  repairs. 

Granite  Rooting  is  covered  with  a  stone  surface,  which  makes  coating  or  painting 
absolutely  unnecessary.  It  is  as  sturdy  and  durable  as  its  name  implies. 

Do  not  forget  to  send  for  Sample  and  Booklet. 

We  want  you  to  see  how  much  superior  Granite  is  to  the  ordinary  light-weight  kinds. 
EASTERN  GRANITE  ROOFING  CO.,  1  Hudson  St.,  New  York.  Chicago.  St.  Louis. 


ROOFING 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Learn  Why 

You  Should 


Buy  The 

MONARCH  MILL 

If  yon  are  interested  it  will  pay  yon  to  send  at  once 
for  our  catalogue,  and  learn  why  a  Monarch  Mill  is  the 
best  for  you  10  liaie.  We  explain  every  detail  fully 
and  we  guarantee  the  Monarch  to  have  no  equal  for 
grinding  corn  meal, all  kindsof  feed,  cracking  corn,  etc. 
Mention  amount  and  kind  of  power.  Catalogue  FREE, 

SPROUT,  WALDRON  &  C0..P.0.  Box  263  Muncy,  Pa, 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

TEN  TIMES  OVER  / 

No  pressure,  no  drawing  ^ 

temper,  if  you  use  the  \ 

Practical  ’ 
Alundum 
Grinder 


3,000  times  a  minute 
Far  superior  to  emery 
or  stone.  Grinds  any  i 
tool,  knife  to  sickle. 

Different  sizes.  Foot 
power  attachment. 

Write  for  circular  of  particu¬ 
lars.  Good  agents  wanted.  Address, 

ROYAL  MIG.  CO.,  226  E.  Walnut  St..  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Cutaway  Tools  for  Large  Hay  Crops. 

CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

BUSH  AND  BOO  PLOW 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  land 
true,  moves  1.S00  tons  of 
earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 


DOUBLE  ACTION  JOINTED  POLE CUTA 

^  NO  MORE  *  *JsEND  FOR  ^ 

■*-  lice  cop  - CIRCULARSTOTHEsir 

g  *M$5BaIn®mb'**'f.  =8 


l  HARROW  C0.Q 

I  HIGGANUM  C0NN< 
u.  s.  a.  < 


Cherry  Feel& Li.tter 
1  Garners 

It  is  easy  to  make 
claims,  and  by  adroit 
advertising,  to  get 
people  to  buy,  but 
articles  sold  this  way 
are  often  found  in 
the  scrap  pile.  The 
Cherry  is  not  this 
kind.  It  is  the  Pio¬ 
neer  in  its  line,  and 
is  bull!  for  service.  Thousands  are  in  continual 
use,  and  as  lime  and  labor  savors,  they  stand  un¬ 
equalled.  They  pay  lor  themselves  every  year.  You 
can  not  afford  to  do  without  one.  Let  us  mail  you 
catalog  telling  you  all  about  It.  Also.ahouttliecare 
of  manure,  diagrams  of  installments,  etc. 

CHERRY  MFC.  CO.,  39  Briggs  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


Cream  Raisers 


and  up 

I  Does  alia 
I  *100.00  sep¬ 
arator  will.  Hunt 
itself,  no  crank  t(. 
turn,  no  complicated 
machinery  to  wash, 
liaises  cream  between 
milkings,  gets  more 
cream  therefore  more 
butter.  Gives  sweet, 

1  undiluted  skim- mi lk 

_  for  house  use,  calveB 

and  pigs.  Nocrocks  or  pans  to  handle,  no  ski  mmin  g 
50,000  gravity  separators  sold  in  1005,  more  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Best  and  cheapest  separator  made. 
Free  Trial  Given.  Catalogue  Free.  Write  today. 
BlufTton  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Box  M,  Bluffton.O. 


Built  of  steel.  Strongest  and  most  reliable  carrier  made — n« 
wear  out  to  it.  Galvanized  steel  when  specially  ordered.  No 
barn  complete  without  it.  An  easy  running  time  and  labor 
saver.  Lightens  stable  duties  and  encourages  cleanliness.  Can 
be  run  to  any  part  of  building  over  switches  and  around  curves. 
Will  operate  any  distance  over  head. 

Our  tubular  steel  stanchions  are  sanitary,  durable  and  humane.  Forinfor- 
mation  about  PERFECT  EQUIPMENTS  FOR  MODERN  BARNS  address 

Louden  Machinery  Co  ■  ■  3  9  Broad  way.  Fairfield,  lewa. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  hoy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “C4"  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

tR  I DER*  ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  YYxrren  St.,  New  York.  339  Franklin  St.,  Bolton. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  1'hitago.  1134  Craig  St.,  IVeit,  Montreal,  1’.  q. 
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make  a  pansy  bed  under  or  near  a  tree  if  it  can  be 


HANDLING  BEES  IN  A  BARREL. 


HOW  TO  GROW  FINE  PANSIES. 

The  Soil  Must  Be  Rich. 

On  page  744  the  writer  of  ‘.‘Experience  with  Tansies” 
seems  to  understand  the  matter  well,  and  emphasizes  a  rich 
soil.  I  have  often  wanted  to  know  just  how  to  prepare  the 
soil  for  a  pansy  bed  for  our  own  pleasure  the  season 
through.  We  have  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  a  few  hogs  and 
poultry.  If  we  only  knew  which  was  best  we  would  use 
Ihe  manure  from  any  of  this  stock.  I  think  Information 
along  this  line  would  interest  many  farmers’  wives.  e.  is. 

The  pansy  is  unquestionably  the  most  popular  of  all 
flowers  grown  from  seed.  It  flourishes  so  well  in  all 
localities,  and  gives  such  excellent  satisfaction  with 
almost  any  treatment  and  cultivation,  that  it  is  seldom 
grown  to  perfection,  and  very  rarely  seen  at  its  best. 
Probably  not  one  person  in  50  who  grows  it  ever  saw 
what  is  considered  a  first-class  flower.  There  is 
great  difference  between  the  best 
strains  of  seed  and  the  ordinary  kinds, 
such  as  are  usually  found  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  low  prices.  The  largest  and  fin¬ 
est  flowers  cannot  be  grown  from  poor 
strains  and  common  seed;  neither  can 
they  be  grown  with  the  indifferent  cul¬ 
ture  usually  given  them. 

Pansies  may  be  divided  in  several 
distinct  classes.  There  are  the  self 
or  solid  colors,  the  face  pansies,  a 
class  with  the  large  dark  spots  at  the 
base  of  each  of  the  lower  petals;  the 
Giant  Trimardeau,  the  largest  of  all; 
the  edged  or  bordered  pansies ;  the 
fancy,  a  strain  that  embraces  all  the 
spotted,  striped  and  mottled  kinds;  the 
tufted,  and  the  Odier.  This  class  is 
perhaps  the  most  magnificently-colored 
of  all  varieties.  The  finest  of  this 
class  bears  but  very  little  seed,  which 
is  very  expensive,  often  selling  at 
wholesale  for  its  weight  in  gold. 

Pansy  seed  may  be  sown  with  good 
success  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and 
also  any  day  except  Sunday,  but  it  is 
usually  sown  in  March  or  April,  again 
in  July  and  August.  When  sown  in 
the  Spring  under  glass  the  plants  will 
be  large  enough  to  transplant  to  the 
flowering  bed  in  May.  They  will 
bloom  in  July  and  are  in  their  prime 
during  the  Fall  months,  and  in  the 
Spring  of  the  second  year,  and  on 
these  large  and  well-wintered  plants 
we  get  the  great  profusion  of  bloom, 
after  which  the  plants  becomes  ex¬ 
hausted.  When  seed  is  sown  in  Au¬ 
gust  it  is  very  important  that  the 
ground  be  kept  moist  and  shaded ;  pa¬ 
per  and  other  material  is  often  used 
for  this  purpose,  but  the  best  is  sphag¬ 
num  or  meadow  moss.  When  seed  is 
sown  in  hot  weather  it  often  fails  to  germinate;  the 
temperature  is  usually  too  high,  and  this  shading  pro¬ 
vides  the  proper  temperature,  which  is  about  65  de¬ 
grees.  Care  must  be  taken  to  watch  the  bed  daily; 
when  the  seed  begins  to  sprout  and  the  plants  are  com- 
hig  through  the  ground,  remove  the  moss  gradually. 

I  'ansplant  the  young  plants  when  large  enough,  or 
dun  them  out  where  they  are  to  remain  till  Spring, 
:I|d  then  plant  in  the  permanent  bed.  The  pansy  de- 
1 'ghts  in  a  very  rich  soil;  in  fact,  it  cannot  be  made 
too  deep  and  too  highly  enriched  with  well-rotted  com- 
1"»T  if  the  roots  are  kept  moist  and  cool.  A  great 
many  people  have  the  idea  that  shade  is  of  great  benefit 
*°  the  pansy,  but  after  making  a  specialty  of  this  flower 
0r  nearly  years,  during  which  time  I  have  grown 
them  in  great  quantities,  and  where  they  have  been 
ullY  exPosed  to  the  sun  for  the  entire  day,  I  do  not 
hnd  shade  for  them  either  necessary  or  desirable.  Never 


avoided.  The  secret  of  growing  fine  pansies  is  to  keep 
them  cool  and  moist  atf  the  roots,  and  plenty  of  sun¬ 
shine.  Pansy  plants  will  stand  almost  any  degree  of 
cold  weather  without  material  injury,  and  when  they 
are  destroyed  in  Winter  it  is  by  keeping  them  too  warm 
or  allowing  them  to  freeze  and  thaw  alternately,  which 
causes  them  to  decay.  The  best  covering  for  the  pansy 
when  not  grown  in  cold  frames  is  long  strawy  horse 
manure  shaken  very  lightly  on  them  after  the  ground 
is  frozen,  and  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  till  Spring. 
It  should  then  be  removed  and  placed  between  the 
plants,  serving  as  a  mulch  during  the  hot  weather.  Al¬ 
though  the  pansy  grows  exceedingly  fine  and  gives 
great  satisfaction  when  grown  entirely  in  the  open  air, 
the  most  perfect  flowers  can  be  grown  under  glass 


during  the  late  Fall  and  Spring  months,  when  special 
treatment  can  be  given  them,  and  there  are  few  flowers 
that  will  give  so  much  pleasure  as  a  bed  of  pansies 
gi  own  in  t licit  wn,y.  t.  M.  white. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  tufted  pansies,  or  Violas,  casually  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Mr.  White,  have  given  us  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction.  1  he  flowers  are  much  smaller  than  the 
high-bred  show  pansies,  like  old-fashioned  “Johnny- 
jump-ups,”  but  they  are  extremely  floriferous  and  hardy, 
continuing  to  bloom  after  hard  frost.  Last  year  we 
picked  tufted  pansies  in  the  open  border  December  24. 
Experience  with  tufted  pansies  was  given  in  Ruralisms, 
issue  of  February  18,  1005,  where  reference  is  made  to 
some  of  the  fine  named  varieties.  The  plants  spread 
at  the  root  more  than  ordinary  pansies,  forming  broad 
tufts.  While  bloom  diminishes  during  Summer  heat, 
they  flower  freely  in  Spring  and  Fall. 


In  August,  1905,  we  succeeded  in  capturing  from  a  chest¬ 
nut  tree  a  swarm  of  be6s,  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
hive,  we  put  in  a  sugar  barrel  containing  a  grocery  box,  and 
in  this  the  bees  have  lived  ever  since.  The  barrel  lias  a 
wooden  lid  on,  and  holes  were  bored  in  the  sides  near  the 
bottom  of  barrel  for  bees  to  go  in  and  out.  They  have  not 
swarmed  to  our  knowledge,  and  the  hive  seems*  to  be  so  full 
that  on  warm  nights  they  bunch  themselves  just  outside  the 
barrel,  near  the  little  holes.  We  have  the  barrel  in  the 
second  story  of  the  granary.  Can  you  tell  us  how  to  get 
them,  or  part  of  them,  into  the  regular  hive  purchased  for 
them,  how  to  get  the  honey,  and  if  it  is  not  very  unusual 
for  bees  to  come  out  of  their  hive  pn  a  warm  day  in  Feb¬ 
ruary?  j.  h.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  a  little  late  to  transfer  bees  this  time  of  the 
year;  still,  it  may  be  done,  however,  provided  that  you 
do  not  have  too .  much  cool  or  cold 
weather  after  you  attempt  the  work. 
All  things  considered  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  defer  the  job  until  next 
Spring,  when  fruit  trees  arc  in  bloom. 
There  are  two  ways  of  getting  bees  out 
of  a  box  or  barrel  into  a  modern  hive. 
First,  blow  a  little  smoke  into  the  bar¬ 
rel  or  box,  just  enough  and  no  more 
to  stupefy  or  quiet  the  bees.  Turn  the 
box  upside  down  and  place  over  it  an¬ 
other  box  of  the  same  dimensions; 
drum  on  the  lower  box,  the  one  in 
which  the  bees  are  located,  keeping  up 
the  drumming  until  most  of  the  bees 
pass  up  into  the  upper  or  empty  box. 
Quietly  lift  it  off,  then  proceed  to  cut 
out  the  combs  from  the  lower  box,  fit¬ 
ting  them  into  the  frames  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  hive.  Combs  should  be  cut  just 
a  little  larger  than  the  inside  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  frames,  then  crowded  into 
position.  Do  not  attempt  to  use  pieces 
of  combs  that  do  not  contain  brood. 
Any  with  brood  may  be  fitted  into 
place  and  secured  by  wrapping  several 
folds  of  string  around  the  frame  con¬ 
taining  the  pieces.  As  fast  as  the 
combs  are  transferred  into  frames  they 
should  be  put  into  the  new  hive  that 
occupies  the  old  stand.  When  all  the 
combs  are  cut  out  that  are  worth  sav¬ 
ing  and  secured  in  the  frames,  the  box 
of  bees  may  be  shaken  right  over  and 
in  front  of  the  new  hive  and  the  work 
will  be  completed.  In  24  hours  after 
the  bees  have  secured  the  combs,  take 
out  any  frames  wrapped  with  string 
and  remove  it,  when  the  frame  may  be 
replaced. 

1  lie  second  method  is  somewhat  like 
the  first,  except  that  only  about  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  bees  should 
be  drummed  into  the  empty  box.  These  ought  then  to 
be  shaken  in  front  of  the  modern  hive  which  should  be 
filled  with  frames  of  foundation.  Old  hive  should  be 
turned  right  side  up  and  placed  about  a  foot  to  the 
right  or  left  of  new  hive  now  on  the  old  stand ;  but  the 
entrance  should  be  reversed  so  that  all  flying  bees  will 
go  to  the  new  hive.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  all  the 
brood  will  have  hatched  out,  when  with  a  second  drive 
the  remaining  bees  can  be  shaken  in  front  of  the  new 
hive.  Old  hive  should  be  removed  entirely.  Any  chunks 
of  honey  secured  "by  either  method  may  be  reserved  for 
the  table.  All  drippings  of  honey  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  up  to  avoid  robbing.  Tf  possible  the  work 
should  _  be  done  when  the  bees  are  gathering  honey, 
otherwise  there  is  liable  to  be  robbing  and  stings.  Bees 
may  fly  any  day  in  Winter  that  it  is  warm  enough,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  wintered  outdoors.  In  most  localities  of 
the  North  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  a  flying  day  every 
month  during  the  Winter  when  the  temperature  rises 
to  60  or  65  and  the  sun  shines  brightly.  e.  r.  root. 
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NEW  HARDY  HIBISCUS,  CRESTED  BEAUTY.  NATURAL  SIZE.  Fig.  345. 


See  Ruralisms,  Page  816. 
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BRINGING  WATER  TO  THE  HOUSE. 

Part  III. 

Tanks  and  Reservoirs. 

I  wish  to  add  a  few  lines  about  tanks  or  reservoirs. 
These  may  be  of  earth,  board,  metal,  brick  or  concrete. 
Earth  tanks  or  ponds  cannot  be  easily  kept  clean,  and 
are  hardy  admissible  except  for  stock  or  irrigation.  To 
keep  them  from  leaking  line  them  with  clay  thoroughly 
puddled.  Many  people  object  to  wood  in  water  on 
account  of  the  taste.  Wood  and  metal  need  protection 
from  both  heat  and  cold.  Brick  tanks,  if  plastered  with 
cement  mortar,  are  good,  but  must  be  protected  from 
frost,  for  the  bricks  will  absorb  moisture,  and  when 
frozen  the  plaster  will  chip  off.  Freezing  does  not  affect 
concrete.  Cement  mortar  for  plastering  either  brick  or 
concrete  tanks  should  be  mixed  equal  parts  of  good 
clean  sand  and  cement,  and  thoroughly  troweled  down. 
It  is  hard  to  get  cement  mortar  that  is  entirely  im¬ 
pervious  to  water,  but  this  will  be  all  right  for  the  farm, 
though  it  might  not  do  for  a  city  water  plant  to  be  used 
under  pressure.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  it  is  custo¬ 
mary  to  place  the  overflow  pipe  at  the  surface  of  the 
water.  When  the  tank  is  full  the  fresh  water  simply 
flows  over  the  surface,  and  does  not  mix  with  the  water 
at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  unless  the  flow  is 
larger  and  the  tank  small.  A  better  method  is  shown 
in  Fig.  346.  The  water  enters  the  tank  at  A,  and  the 
waste  passes  through  the  pipe  b,  c,  thus  insuring  a  cir¬ 
culation  through  the  tank  at  all  times.  The  pipe  leading 
to  the  house  is  shown  at  d.  At  e  is  a  tee  to  which  is 
connected  a  blow-off  pipe,  which  discharges  through  the 
valve  f,  which  will  be  found  very  convenient  foi  clean¬ 
ing  the  tank.  A  very  small  stream  of  water  flowing 
constantly  will  be  sufficient  for  home  use.  A  flow  or 
one  quart  per  minute  will  give  360  gallons  per  day, 
which  is  more  than  will  be  needed  in  the  family.  Sup¬ 
pose  your  wife  has  to  draw  half  of  that  amount 
from  a  well  20  feet  deep,  and  carry  it  20  feet  to 
the  kitchen.  Just  think  what  that  means,  very 
nearly  three-fourths  of  a  ton,  and  it  is  a  never- 
ending  job.  Surely  it  is  well  worth  a  mighty 
effort  to  get  that  quart  or  pjnt  of  water  per  min¬ 
ute  delivered  at  the  sink  in  pipes,  thus  relieving 
her  of  that  enormous  amount  of  labor.  I'was  at 
one  time  showing  an  old  lady  my  water  tank, 
when  she  remarked :  “We  have  got  a  good  place 
to  fix  like  that,  but  it  will  cost  too  much  money.” 

I  questioned  her  as  regards  the  distance  their 
spring  was  from  the  house,  and  found  that  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  $40  would  put  in  a  very  satisfactory 
plant,  not  counting  labor.  1  hat  old  lady  had 
pulled  water  out  of  a  well  over  20  feet  deep  for 
a  big  family  for  over  20  years,  and  is  doing  it  yei. 

Just  think  of  it,  and  before  you  forget  it  while  you 
are  still  penitent  get  busy  and  stop  that  drudgery 
for  your  wife.  Of  course  if  you  are  able  to  put 
in  a  complete  water  system,  toilet,  bath,  laundry, 
etc.,  they  are  all  well  worth  the  expense,  but  if 
you  can  only  get  it  to  the  kitchen  sink  do  it  by 
all  means.  If  you  have  the  water  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  how  cheaply  it  can  be  done. 

On  this  subject  a  neighbor  once  said  to  me: 

“I  would  like  that,  but  it  would  take  too  much  pipe.  I 
would  need  nearly  1,400  feet.'’  When  I  told  him  that 


useful  labor  can  be  performed  at  home  with  little  ex¬ 
pense.  If  one  has  a  high  head  there  is  a  chance  to  do 
something  with  a  small  stream,  but  without  the  head 
there  is  not  much  to  be  done.  But  don’t  let  the  water 
run  to  waste,  for  if  you  have  a  head  of  even  two  or 
three  feet  you  can  put  in  a  ram  and  pump  water  for 
your  wife,  which  will  beat  any  investment  you  can  make. 

E.  J.  H. 


SOME  TRUTH  ABOUT  SQUAB  RAISING. 


We  have  heard  it  said  of  those  who  go  into  any  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  that  only  10  per  cent  are  successful. 


of  dainty  dish,  and  suited  more  for  invalids  or  fickie 
stomachs,  and  too  expensive  for  the  hard-working  or 
middle  class,  who  need  more  hearty  and  substantial 
food.  I  think  if  I  were  to  give  any  advice  to  the  be 
ginner,  I  would  first  like  to  know  whether  he  had  a 
good  organ  of  firmness  and  another  one  called  com¬ 
bativeness,  the  one  to  make  him  determined,  the  other 
to  help  him  fight  against  the  many  enemies  that  will 
beset  him,  not  necessarily  human  ones.  Start  with  a 
few  pairs,  learn  their  characteristics,  and  make  your 
knowledge  of  them  intuitive  and  clear.  Flave  order 
and  method,  study  your  nearest  market  and  cater  to  it. 
Be  honest  and  square  with  your  customers,  not  for¬ 
getting  to  "do  as  you  would  be  done  by,”  not  “as  others 
would  do  you.”  w.  t.  wallts. 

Massachusetts. 


SEEDING  CLOVER  IN  CORN. 

“Reader,”  of  Massachusetts,  seems  desirous  of  learn¬ 
ing  the  exact  modus  operandi  of  seeding  clover  in  corn. 


TANK;  INLET  AND  OUTLET.  Fig. 


340. 


From  information  gleaned  from  different  papers,  and 
our  personal  knowledge,  we  should  say  that  the  business 
of  squab  raising  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  I  he  pig¬ 
eon  and  squab  part  of  our  plant  was  taken  up  by  the 
wife  and  daughter,  with  the  object  in  view  of  helping 
to  raise  the  means  to  give  our  daughter  at  least  one 
year  at  the  normal  school.  As  a  nucleus  to  a  flock 
they  bought  four  pairs  of  Homer  pigeons  from  a  man 
who  was  closing  out  his  stock  on  account  of  poor  health. 
That  was  two  years  ago  last  June.  As  the  seller  de- 


MILLER’S  SEEDLESS  APPLE.  Fig.  347. 


his  place  was  not  over  500  feet  wide  he  was  surprised. 
We  measured  his  ground  and  found  that  he  only  needed 
250  feet.  Don’t  do  as  that  man  did,  look  at  the  ground 
and  guess  it  was  more  than  he  could  afford,  but  go  and 
measure  the  ground.  If  you  haven  t  any  better  way 
pace  the  distance  and  get  a  definite  idea.  It  may  not 
be  half  so  big  a  bear  as  you  think. 

Many  people  want  to  use  water  for  power,  and  now 
we  have  to  use  larger  figures,  for  that  flow  of  a  quart 
per  minute  would  be  next  to  nothing  for  power.  It  is 
customary  to  estimate  water  power  by  the  horse  power, 
which  is  that  power  which  is  sufficient  to  lift  33,000 
pounds  one  foot  in  one  minute,  or  560  pounds  one  foot 
in  one  second.  To  estimate  the  power  of  a  stream  we 
must  know  the  amount  of  flow  and  the  head.  I  he  flow 
for  power  is  usually  estimated  in  cubic  feet.  One  cubic 
foot  of  water  weighs  about  62)4  pounds,  and  contains 
about  7 y2  gallons.  One  gallon  of  water  weighs  about 
8)4  pounds.  To  find  the  horse  power  of  a  stream  mul¬ 
tiply  the  head  in  feet  by  the  flow  in  pounds  per  minute 
and  divide  the  product  by  33,000.  Suppose  we  have  a 
flow  500  cubic  feet  per  minute  and  a  fall  of  50  feet. 
Five  hundred  cubic  feet  equals  500X62)4,  or  31,250  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  50  equals  1,562,500,  divided  by  33,000  equals 
47.3,  theoretical  horse  power.  If  one  uses  so  much 
power  as  this  he  ceases  to  be  a  farmer  and  becomes  a 
manufacturer,  so  we  will  take  a  farmer  s  problem,  and 
consider  a  flow  of,  say,  60  gallons  per  minute,  and  a  fall 
of  40  feet.  We  will  have  60X814X40  =  19,800  -f- 
33,000  =  0.6  horse  power.  In  both  of  these  problems  the 
result  is  theoretical.  In  practice,  like  the  ram,  we  cannot 
figure  on  much  more  than  75  per  cent  of  that  amount.  1  he 
farmer  generally  does  not  want  to  use  power  contin¬ 
uously,  in  which  case  he  can  build  a  reservoir  and  store 
his  power,  and  use  it  as  he  needs  it.  In  this  way  much 


dared  that  there  was  “good  money  in  squab  raising,” 
we  all  thought  that  for  such  fine  birds  $1  per  pair  was 
very  cheap.  I  fixed  up  a  small  loft  in  the  scratching 
shed  that  would  hold  10  or  15  pairs,  and  another  later 
in  the  next  shed,  to  take  up  increase.  We  decided  that  they 
would  need  at  least  100  pairs  in  order  to  have  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  to  market,  so  that  expressage  would  not 
eat  up  all  the  profit.  So  they  decided  not  to  sell  many 
until  they  could  reach  that  number.  '1  hey  have  sold  a 
few  pairs,  and  but  for  the  loss,  through  one  cause  or 
another,  they  ought  to  have  nearly  that  many  by  this 
time. 

In  the  Winter  lots  of  the  young  squabs  get  chilled  and 
die.  Some  get  killed  by  squabbling  males.  Once  when 
the  wife  was  away  I  cleaned  them  out  (she  usually  does 
that  at  least  once  a  week).  I  put  some  coarse  pork  salt 
in  salt  boxes,  and  you  can  imagine  my  consternation  the 
next  morning  to  find  five  of  the  finest  birds  dead,  and 
three  more  ailing,  which  finally  died.  I  his  Spring  rats 
found  their  way  in,  and  before  we  could  catch  them  or 
shut  them  out  they  killed  a  dozen  or  more  of  fine  young 
squabs  three  weeks  old.  We  have  a  pigeon  now  with 
one  eye,  the  -other  having  been  destroyed  by  rat  bite. 
There  seem  to  be  plenty  of  ways  to  cut  into  the  profits 
by  making  those  we  do  raise  costly.  However,  we  put 
up  a  new 'house  this  Spring  12x16  to  accommodate  100 
pairs.  As  we  have  these  pigeons  now,  and  have  fed  and 
cared  for  them  two  and  one-fourth  years,  we  fear  that 
if  we  sell  they  would  hardly  pay  us.  We  both  have 
English  blood  and  we  hate  to-  give  up  as  beaten.  There¬ 
fore,  from  our  experience  we  would  hardly  be  able  to 
speak  with  entire  confidence  for  or  against  the  proposi¬ 
tion  :  “Are  Squabs  Profitable?”  We  entertain  the  idea 
that  with  proper  handling  they  could  be  made  profitable. 
There  seems  to  be  more  or  less  demand,  and  although 
the  prices  at  times  are  quoted  low,  they  hardly  ever 
leave  market  quotations  of  poultry.  'I  hey  are  a  kind 


Here  is  our  experience  this  season,  and  it  has  been  to 
us  a  highly  gratifying  experience.  We  pulled  the  trees 
in  an  old  scale-killed  peach  orchard.  The  ground  was 
full  of  rocks  and  loose  stones,  the  very  roughest  12 
acres  on  our  farm.  It  is  too  rough  for  cultivation,  so 
we  were  anxious  to  get  it  seeded  to  Blue  grass  for 
grazing.  It  was  plowed  in  the  Fall  of  1905,  thoroughly 
harrowed  in  the  Spring  of  1906,  and  six  acres  seeded 
in  the  oats  in  April,  as  follows,  three-fourths  bushel  of 
clover  seed,  three-fourths  bushel  of  Timothy,  and  two 
bushels  of  Blue  grass.  The  catch  of  seed  was  fairly 
good.  The  remaining  six  acres  were  planted  to  corn 
on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  of  May,  after  being  thor¬ 
oughly  harrowed  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow.  Early 
in  July — the  exact  date  -we  do  not  recall— immediately 
after  cultivating  each  way  with  Planet,  Jr.,  cultivators, 
this  being  our  last  cultivation  of  the  field,  wc 
sowed  by  hand  just  in  the  same  proportion  as 
noted  above  in  our  oats  sowing.  1  his,  of  course, 
was  a  very  thin  seeding  of  clover,  as.  we  usually 
sow  a  bushel  to  about  four  acres.  What  we 
wanted,  however,  was  Blue  grass,  not  clover,  and 
the  latter  was  sown  only  as  a  nitrogen  gatherer. 
An  ordinary  weeder  was  next  put  on,  and  with 
the  corn  almost  up  to  the  back  of  the  horse,  the 
seed  was  lightly  covered."  When  the  weeder 
was  started  it  looked  as  though  the  corn  would 
be  entirely  destroyed,  but  with  us  the  corn  was  a 
secondary  consideration,  and  the  weeder  went  on 
its  way,  covering  two  rows  of  corn  at  a  time,  the 
weeder  being  seven  feet  wide.  Now  as  to  result--. 
We  have  just  finished  husking  the  corn  to-day, 
and  have  harvested  510  bushels  of  ears  from  the 
six  acres,  a  fairly  good  yield  under  the  existing 
conditions.  But  the  clover  catch?  Well,  if 
“Reader”  could  see  that  catch  he  would  say,  we 
arc  sure,  clover  can  be  sown  in  corn  evenly,  and 
if  some  of  the  seed  does  lodge,  enough  reaches 
the  ground  to  "bring  forth  an  hundred  fold. 
This  is  our  first  experience  in  seeding  clover  and 
Timothy  in  corn,  but  it  certainly  is  not  our  last 
if  our  lives  are  spared  and  conditions  warrant. 
Sussex  Co.,  New  Jersey.  Stackhouse  &  son. 


THE  MILLER  “SEEDLESS”  APPLE. 

On  September  10  we  received  the  following  note 
from  D.  J.  Miller,  of  Millersburg,  Ohio: 

“1  forward  a  sample  basket  of  the  large  so-called 
seedless  and  coreless  apple.  The  apples  used  to  be 
almost  perfectly  free  from  core  and  seeds  on  the  orig¬ 
inal  tree,  but  it  seemed  to  degenerate  and  partake  of 
other  stocks  when  top-grafted.  While  some  apples 
from  top-grafted  trees*  have  more  or  less  seeds  and 
core,  the  apples  I  sent  you  are  all  taken  from  a  top- 
grafted  tree,  except  the  two  that  are  wrapped  in  green 
netting,  which  are  taken  from  the  original  tree.  I  h 
tree  is  between  75  and  100  years  old.  and  is  on  the  ck- 
cline,  only  two  good  specimens  could  be  got  from  it. 
but  top-grafted  trees  are  loaded  with  large,  fine  fruit. 
It  is  a  great  bearer,  but  will  not  keep  long  after  ripe. 
The  flat  specimens  with  large  cavities  at  both  ends  are 
always  the  ones  that  have  no  seeds  and  cores. 

We  cut  a  fair  specimen  of  the  apple — the  result 
showing  at  Fig.  347.  There  were  a  few  seeds  in  every 
apple  we  cut  open,  but  not  as  many  as  in  the  ordinary 
standard  varieties.  1  he  “core,”  that  is,  the  uneatabk 
part  of  the  apple,  is  about  as  large  as  one  would  find 
in  varieties  like  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy  or  King.  d  his 
was  also  true  of  the  specimens  of  the  Spencer  Seedless 
which  we  have  examined.  Mr.  Miller’s  apple  has  a 
pleasant,  sweet  flavor,  but  appears  to  have  no  superior 
qualities  which  would  justify  any  large  sale.  ^  It  cooked 
well,  and  seems  a  nice  apple  for  baking.  A  he  fact  L, 
as  we  have  said  before,  the  absence  of  seeds  is  of  vei  • 
little  importance,  compared  with  other  qualities  needed 
by  a  market  apple.  1  lie  'color  of  this  apple  is  a  bright 
clear  green,  without  any  stripes  or  flush  of  red  or  yel¬ 
low,  more  attractive  than  other  seedless  apples. 
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SEEDING  GRASS  IN  THE  CORN . 

In  your  answer  to  “Reader,”  on  page  747,  in  regard 
to  seeding  in  corn,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to 
some  points  of  advantage  which  might  be  more  clearly 
brought  out.  To  my  mind  a  cornfield,  say  July  25  to 
August  1,  presents  almost  an  ideal  seed  bed,  free  from 
weeds,  fine,  smooth,  shaded,  hot  and  moist.  Our  grass 
seeded  in  corn  makes  about  six  inches’  growth  by  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  when  we  cut  the  corn  for  silage.  We  prac¬ 
tice  seeding  about  20  acres  per  year,  averaging  about 
12  in  corn  and  eight  without  nurse  plant.  The  grass 
October  1  generally  shows  much  better  in  the  fields 
sown  in  corn,  the  difference  being  due  chiefly  to  the 
favorable  conditions  of  growth  mentioned 
above.  As  to  time  it  takes  to  sow,  about 
double  is  required  in  the  corn  as  compared 
with  the  open  field.  I  do  not  think  the 
loss  of  grass  seed  should  cause  a  question, 
as  corn  should  be  about  eight  feet  high 
by  the  proper  time  of  seeding  and  prac¬ 
tically  no  seed  is  lost.  The  chief  dis¬ 
advantages  to  my  mind  are  the  butts  of 
the  corn  in  the  hay  the  first  year,  and  the 
fact  that  the  corn  stover,  if  allowed  to 
stand  in  shocks,  will  kill  out  the  grass  in 
these  spots.  1  here  are  two  minor  points, 
the  small  stone  loosened  by  the  culti¬ 
vator,  and  the  ruts  made  by  wagons  in  a 
damp  field  in  drawing  the  corn  to  silo. 

I  consider  it  in  many  cases  the  best  method 
of  seeding  and  a  “makeshift”  only  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  inferior  to  methods  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  Clark  method. 

I  seed  by  hand  when  possible.  If  corn 
has  not  made  a  satisfactory  growth  this 
is  more  or  less  difficult.  I  once  used  a 
Cahoon  sower,  riding  on  horseback 
with  a  man  walking  behind  to  drive 
the  horse,  as  the  motion  of  the 
horse  was  more  than  I  could  regulate  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  sower.  As  to  raking  in  the  seed,  I  have 
used  garden  and  hand  hayrakes,  also  several  makes 
of  tooth  cultivators.  Conditions  must  govern  which 
is  the  best.  I  much  prefer  to  use  none,  but  to  sow 
before  a  rain.  I  have  never  had  even  a  partial  failure 
by  this  method,  but  if  no  rain  falls  for  a  day  or  two 
resort  to  the  best  substitute  in  way  of  tools.  With 
labor  plenty  the  common  garden  rake  is  best ;  with  level 
fields  a  tooth  cultivator  will  do  a  fair  job.  I  think  the 
results  of  any  method  largely  depend  upon  two  factors, 
good,  deep,  fine  seed  bed  and  even  distribution  of  a 
maximum  quantity  of  fertile  seed.  h.  c.  burrington. 

R.  N.-Y. — “Makeshift”  referred  chiefly  to  the  sowing 
of  clover  and  other  “catch”  crops — not  so  much  to  per¬ 
manent  grass.  For  some  reason 
most  of  the  favorable  reports  of  this 
method  come  from  New  England. 

KAINIT  FOR  CORN. 

Some  months  ago  we  read  an  article 
in  one  of  our  papers  on  the  use  of 
kainit  in  growing  corn.  The  state¬ 
ment  was  made  that  in  one  experi¬ 
ment  the  corn  had  been  increased  40 
per  cent  by  the  use  of  kainit  alone. 

This  led  the  writer  to  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  experiment :  A  ton  and  a  half 
of  chicken  manure  was  mixed  with  an 
equal  amount  of  kainit ;  the  cornfield 
was  earefuly  prepared  and  marked 
with  a  three-row  marker,  the  rows 
being  three  feet  six  inches  apart. 

This  field  was  marked  both  ways.  A 
corn  plow  was  then  run  through  the 
field  one  way,  making  a  furrow  six 
inches  deep.  A  small  handful  of  this 
mixture  was  then  placed  in  each  hill 
and  earefuly  covered  with  from  two 
to  three  inches  of  soil.  The  corn  was 
dropped  and  covered  with  a  common 
hoe.  Alternating  plots  in  this  field 
were  treated  with  hog  manure.  Where- 
ever  the  kainit  and  chicken  manure 
was  used  the  corn  was  slow  in  start¬ 
ing,  and  in  many  cases  was  destroyed, 
while  the  plots  treated  with  hog 
manure  show  a  fine  stand  of  corn. 

What  was  the  trouble  with  kainit 
mixture?  Can  you  tell  me?  Light  on 
the  subject  will  prove  valuable  in 
future  work.  a.  j.  h. 

Ruby,  N.  Y. 

First,  what  is  kainit?  It  is  one  of  the  German  pot¬ 
ash  salts.  It  contains  on  an  average  12J4  per  cent  of 
potash  and  a  large  amount  of  common  salt.  The  article 
you  read  was  probably  one  describing  corn  growing  in 
a  muck  swamp  in  Indiana.  The  soil  in  this  swamp 
was  very  deficient  in  potash,  and  it  was  found  that 
when  kainit  was  broadcast  over  this  soil  the  corn  crop 
was  increased.  We  think  the  trouble  in  your  case  was 
in  putting  too  much  of  the  kainit  in  the  hill.  One  action 
of  salt  is  to  delay  germination,  or  if  too  much  of  it  is 
present  to  destroy  the  seed.  The  corn  plant  must  feed 
upon  the  starch  contained  in  the  seed  until  its  roots  are 
well  established  and  the  leaves  are  above  ground  and 
green.  The  salt  would  be  quite  likely  to  prevent  the 


chemical  changes  which  occur  in  the  seed  when  the 
germ  starts  to  grow.  This  we  believe  explains  the 
trouble.  If  you  had  broadcast  the  mixture  along  the 
rows  and  worked  it  in  with  the  cultivator  we  believe 
the  seed  would  have  germinated  well.  We  would  like 
to  know  how  the  corn  grew  and  developed  after  it 
finally  started.  The  mixture  was  not  the  best  one,  as 
we  may  see  from  this  table : 

Nitrogen  Fotash  Phos.  acid 

3,000  pounds  ben  manure 
3,000  pounds 


kainit 


0 

33  390  25 

This  gives  to  each  ton  10  pounds  of  nitrogen,  or  half 
of  one  per  cent,  130  pounds  potash,  or  per  cent, 
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and  eight  pounds  phpsphoric  acid,  or  less  than  half  of 
one  per  cent.  Possibly  the  hen  manure  contained  more 
nitrogen  than  this,  but  the  average  mixture  for  corn 
on  fair  soil  contains  at  least  two  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
10  of  phosphoric  acid  and  seven  of  potash.  Unless  your 
soil  was  rich  in  both  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  you 
could  not  expect  to  get  an  increased  yield  with  such  a 
mixture.  Keep  kainit  out  of  the  hill. 


HUMUS  CROPS  TO  FOLLOW  CORN. 

My  farm  is  in  southern  Vermont  in  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
and  the  tillage  is  sandy  and  gravelly  loam,  soft  and  easily 
worked,  which  for  15  years  previous  to  three  .years  ago,  was 
in  grass  and  not  worked, — abandoned.  The  place  is  now  run 
as  a  dairy  farm,  but  for  an  additional  money  crop  I  wish 
to  raise  largo  areas  of  potatoes,  planting  after  corn,  the 


although  your  remarks  in  Hope  Farm  Notes,  page  747,  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  middle  of  September  would  be  too  late  for  Crim¬ 
son  clover?  How  much  of  either  Red  or  Crimson  clover 
should  we  thus  sow  per  acre?  The  land  has  been  limed  to  a 
moderate  extent  with  wood  ashes  or  agricultural  lime.  What 
other  treatment  would  you  recommend  to  obtain  the  desired 
results?  .  Would  barky,  sown  after  the  corn  as  indicated, 
make  a  sufficient  growth  for  turning  under  in  Spring.  When 
is  the  best  time  in  this  locality  to  sow  Winter  rye  for  either 
green  Spring  fodder  or  grain,  or  for  turning  under  in  Spring? 
Would  barley  or  rye  give  satisfactory  results  in  humus  and 
value,  if  plowed  under  in  Spring?  c.  G. 

Vermont. 

1  bis  reply  is  based  on  experience  on  our  own  farm 
in  northern  New  Jersey.  We  wauld  not  sow  Red  clover 
after  corn  in  September.  With  us  such  seeding  does  not 
make  growth  enough  to  pay.  We  would  sow 
the  clover  if  at  all  in  the  corn  at  the  last 
cultivation,  which  with  us  comes  early  in 
August.  Why  wait  until  after  the  corn 
has  been  taken  off?  Crimson  clover  with 
us  does  well  four  times  out  of  five  when 
seeded  before  August  15.  By  “does  well,” 
we  mean  that  it  lives  through  the  Winter 
and  gives  a  fair  stand  in  the  Spring  for 
pasture  or  hay.  Crimson  will  usually 
grow  fairly  well  through  the  Fall  when 
sown  early  in  September,  but  with  us  such 
plants  rarely  live  through  March,  which  is 
the  danger  month  for  Crimson.  We  have 
talked  with  New  England  growers  who 
sow  Crimson  clover  because  it  does  not 
live  over.  The  Fall  growth  satisfies  them, 
since  it  is  easier  to  plow  where  the  Crim¬ 
son  died  than  it  would  be  to  put  under  a 
full  growth.  We  sow  12  pounds  of  Crim¬ 
son  or  eight  of  Red  clover  to  the  acre. 
Where  soil  needs  humus  we  would  sow 
rye,  rape  or  turnips,  and  secure  as-  much 
bulk  as  possible.  We  consider  it  better  on 
such  soil  to  plow  under  a  large  crop  of 
rye  and  add  nitrogen  rather  than  to 
grow  a  risky  crop  like  Crimson  clover  for  the 
sake  of  the  nitrogen  it  adds  to  the  soil.  With  us  barley 
has  never  given  a  growth  equal  to  that  of  rye,  and  we 
would  use  the  latter  for  such  purpose  in  preference  to 
any  other  small  grain.  Dwarf  Essex  rape  and  Cow- 
horn  turnips  have  proved  very  satisfactory  with  us  for 
sowing  in  the  corn  at  last  cultivation.  The  rape  is  a 
“turnip  all  run  to  top.”  On  good  soil  it  makes  a  rank 
growth  and  usually  dies  during  the  Winter.  We  have 
sown  Crimson  clover  and  rape  together  at  the  last  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  obtained  a  heavy  crop  for  turning  under. 
One  trouble  with  a  “catch  crop” — that  is  one  seeded  in 
the  corn — is  that  in  a  dry  season  it  hurts  the  corn  crop. 
It  seems  best  for  us  to  seed  to  rye  just  before  the  corn 
is  cut  or  later.  We  cut  some  of  the  rye  green  for  hay 
and  plow  the  rest  under,  using  ferti¬ 
lizer  for  the  potatoes.  When  such 
a  growth  of  green  manure  is  plowed 
under  the  ground  must  be  rolled  or 
packed  with  a  drag. 
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corn  being  planted  on  sod  with  manure.  I  have  failed  in 
three  years’  trials  of  a  few  acres  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
crop  of  potatoes.  From  what  papers  and  bulletins  tell  me. 
I  think  it  is  lack  of  humus  which  causes  such,  failure,  as 
my  soil  looks  too  yellow,  not  black  enough.  We  have  doubled 
our  manure  production  (the  farmer’s  gold  mine)  in  two 
years,  but  it  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  necessary  humus, 
and  I  wish  to  plow  under  clover  for  humus,  and  want  to 
improve  the  land  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Frosts  come 
early,  and  we  have  to  harvest  our  corn  for  silage  and  grain 
the  early  part  of  September.  Would  you  approve  breaking 
up  the  cornfield  right  after  removing  the  corn  with  a  disk 
harrow,  mellow  the  soil,  and  then  seed  with  Red  clover,  and 
in  Spring  turn  under  the  whole  stand  of  Red  clover  for 
potatoes,  to  be  planted  with  600  to  1.000  pounds  fertilizer, 
extra  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  and  potash?  Would  Crimsom 
clover  grow  enough  under  such  treatment  in  this  locality. 


MOVING  LARGE  TREES. 

About  the  apple  orchard  that 
“locks  horns,”  page  725,  all  the  au¬ 
thorities  agreeing  that  the  crowd¬ 
ing  trees  should  come  out,  perhaps 
my  experience  might  help.  Our  orig¬ 
inal  grove  was  natural  sour  orange, 
with  over  500  trees  per  acre,  which 
we  grafted,  removing  whole  top  at 
once.  Having  all  the  roots,  the 
sweet  tops  came  on  very  rapidly,  so 
that  the  third  year  the  tops  began 
to  crowd.  Then  we  began  to  trans¬ 
plant  the  usual  way  of  cutting 
around  and  digging  them  up,  but 
found  that  nine-tenths  of  the  roots 
we  cut  belonged  to  the  surrounding 
trees,  which  hurt  my  feelings  might¬ 
ily.  Then  while  we  started  to  give 
trees  good  roots  the  digging  split 
up  the  roots  so  badly  that  by  the 
time  we  got  them  clear  and  in  shape 
to  plant  there  were  only  short  roots 
left,  and  70  or  80  per  cent  was  all  we 
got  to  live  first  year.  The  second  year 
we  got  a  stump  puller  (differential  pulley)  and  bored  holes 
right  through  the  stem — size  according  to  size  of  tree, 
some  10-inch  diameter  trees  took  lj/-inch  rod — put  steel 
rod  through  and  hooked  on  each  side  and  started  pull¬ 
ing,  and  as  we  felt  root  lifting  drove  chisel  down  and 
cut  that  root.  We  had  chisel  made  six  inches  wide  with 
long  handle.  As  tree  lifted  we  worked  the  dirt  off  roots, 
and  so  filled  holes  as  tree  came  out.  We  got  all  the 
roots  we  were  willing  to  cover,  and  using  force  pump 
and  plenty  of  water  to  pack  the  dirt,  we  got  a  rapid 
first-class  job  and  at  less  cost  per  tree.  We  moved 
more  than  1,500  trees  the  second  year  without  losing  a 
tree,  and  it  was  very  satisfactory  to  see  how  rapidly  the 
new  tops  came  on.  We  had  some  fruit  second  year. 
Moved  this  way  I  believe  “Maine  Reader”  would  the 
fourth  year  get  as  much  fruit  as  those  trees  bear  now. 

Marion  Co.,  Florida.  F.  c.  sampson. 
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FARMERS  CLUB 

|  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Pigeon  Manure  on  Asparagus. 

8.  J..  Matawan,  .V.  — Is  pigeon  manure 

desirable  for  asparagus?  Should  it  bo  used 
in  Spring  or  Fail? 

Ans. — Pigeon  droppings  is  one  of  the 
strongest  manures  made  from  either  do¬ 
mestic  fowls  or  animals,  and  should  be 
used  with  caution.  We  have  used  a  great 
deal  of  it,  and  the  best  results  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  keeping  it  dry  in  a  shed  or 
other  outbuildings.  During  the  Winter 
it  should  be  mixed  several  times  with  fine 
garden  soil,  using  about  three  parts  soil 
to  one  of  the  manure.  In  this  way  it  can 
be  worked  up  fine  to  the  consistency  of 
poudrette,  and  can  be  used  to  excellent 
advantage  on  all  garden  and  farm  crops, 
and  it  can  be  distributed  on  the  asparagus 
rows  and  worked  in  the  soil  with  very 
effective  and  lasting  results. 

T.  M.  WHITE. 

Rotting  Horse  Manure. 

E.  IF.  B.,  Westfield,  N.  J. — What  is  the 
best  way  to  rot  horse  manure  which  has  a 
good  deal  of  straw  with  it?  Should  it  be 
turned  every  two  or  three  weeks,  and  where 
it  burns  much  is  its  strength  lost  through 
this  burning? 

Ans. — Throw  the  manure  into  piles  not 
over  four  feet  high,  the  size  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  manure.  Keep  the 
pile  thoroughly  stamped  down  hard.  Do 
not  let  it  become  loose.  Keep  the  top 
dish-shaped,  so  as  to  hold  rain  water,  and 
if  possible  throw  or  pump  the  manure 
liquids  over  the  pile.  Once  in  six  weeks 
is  often  enough  to  fork  the  pile  over — 
stamp  it  dowji  Hard  again.  The  burning 
or  “firefanging”  is  caused  by  drying  out 
the  pile.  To  prevent  it  keep  the  pile  moist 
if  need  be  by  pouring  water  on  top.  Part 
of  the  nitrogen  is  lost  when  the  manure 
“fircfangs.” 

Firefanged  Horse  Manure. 

B.  J/.  S.,  Stull,  Pa. — I  notice  you  say  that 
the  horse  manure  fircfangs  more  with  saw¬ 
dust  than  without.  How  is  it  with  horse 
manure  used  in  the  cow  stable  as  an  ab¬ 
sorbent?  Will  the  horse  manure  and  cow 
manure  mixed  together  firefang?  I  keep 
three  horses  and  live  cows,  have  sawdust 
for  bedding,  and  would  use  the  manure  from 
the  horse  stable  in  the  cow  stable  if  the 
mass  would  not  firefang. 

Ans. — What  we  call  “firefanging”  re¬ 
sults  when  too  much  moisture  is  driven 
off  and  the  manure  becomes  too  dry. 
Horse  manure  dries  out  quicker  than  cow 
manure,  owing  to  its  peculiar  shape.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  mix  the  two  together. 
The  mixture  is  not  so  likely  to  firefang 
as  the  horse  manure  alone.  The  horse  ma¬ 
nure  is  often  used  to  absorb  the  liquids 
back  of  the  cows,  and  does  it  quite  well. 
Firefanging  can  usually  be  prevented  by 
making  the  manure  pile  dish-shaped  if 
kept  outdoors.  Water  forms  in  this  dish 
and  soaks  down  through  the  pile.  There 
are  cases  where  the  manure  pile  is  made 
above  a  cement  cistern.  The  liquids  run 
into  this  cistern  and  are  pumped  up  and 
soaked  into  the  pile. 

Questions  About  Cow  Peas. 

J.  L.  If.  Leesburg  Va. — About  bow  long 
docs  it  take  cow  peas  to  get  their  growth? 
When  they  are  turned  under  for  soil  improve¬ 
ment,  at  what  time  is  it  done  to  get  the 
best  results  from  the  peas,  after  they  begin 
to  ripen  or  just  before?  If  the  ground 
continues  wet  so  that  the  peas  are  neither 
cut  nor  turned  under  at  the  proper  time, 
and  they  become  overripe,  are  they  any  good 
for  hay,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  are  they 
as  much  good  as  a  soil  improver? 

Ans. — The  time  required  for  cow  peas 
to  mature  varies  with  the  variety  the  same 
as  with  corn.  The  earliest  varieties  with 
favorable  weather  will  often  form  seed 
in  75  days  or  less,  while  the  later  varieties 
require  four  months  or  more.  We  prefer 
to  wait  until  the  seeds  are  well  ripened 
before  turning  the  crop  under.  For  hay 
the  cow  pea  vines  are  best  when  cut  while 
the  seeds  are  soft,  or  when  the  pods  are 
about  like  string  beans.  The  over-ripe 
vines  make  a  fair  fodder,  just  as  the  bean 
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vines  from  the  separators  in  Sections 
where  beans  are  a  commercial  crop  make 
a  good  feed  for  sheep.  These  ripened 
vines  when  plowed  under  improve  the  soil. 
We  have  also  left  them  as  they  grew, 
without  plowing  over  Winter  and  obtained 
surprising  results. 

Broad  Beans;  Sea  Kale;  Globe  Artichokes. 

P.  B.  C.,  Catonsville,  Md. — I  tried  some 
English  broad  beans  (or  Erfurt  beans)  this 
Spring.  They  were  sowed  with  early  peas. 
They  came  up  all  right  and  blossomed  freely, 
but  about  nine-tenths  of  the  blos'soms  failed 
to  set  any  pods.  They  were  planted  on  a 
well-drained  hillside  with  a  southern  ex¬ 
posure.  only  fairly  rich  soil.  What  was  the 
trouble?  I  also  tried  some  sea  kale.  It 
was  sown  in  the  greenhouse  and  afterward 
transferred  to  a  hotbed,  but  from  some,  to 
me,  unknown  cause,  it  wilted  and  finally 
died.  What  conditions  suit  it  when  sown 
in  the  Spring?  May  it  be  sown  on  the  open 
ground  in  the  Fall?  If  so  at  what  time 
and  how  should  it  be  treated  to  carry  it 
through  the  Winter?  May  globe  artichokes- 
be  sown  in  the  Fall?  If  so  at  what  time, 
and  should  they  be  covered  during  Winter? 
We  are  located  just  west  of  Baltimore  at 
an  altitude  of  475  feet  above  sea  level. 

Ans. — The  English  broad  bean  is  a 
species  of  vetch  and  not  a  bean.  It  does 
not  thrive  well  in  this  country,  and  sel¬ 
dom  produces  full  crops,  but  is  a  great 
favorite  in  Europe.  By  planting  several 
years  in  succession  in  the  same  position 
the  soil  appears  to  become  infected  with 
a  germ  congenial  to  the  plant  and  it  will 
thrive  better  than  when  planted  in  new 
soil.  It  should  always  have  a  warm, 
well-drained  position.  Sea  kale  is  usual¬ 
ly  grown  from  seeds  planted  in  early 
Spring,  in  a  seed  bed  in  the  garden. 
The  young  plants  do  not  transplant  well 
while  growing,  and  should  not  be  moved 
until  early  next  Spring,  when  they  may 
be  transplanted  in  a  permanent  position, 
giving  them  about  the  same  space  and 
culture  as  ordinary  rhubarb.  They  are 
seldom  strong  enough  for  cutting  until 
the  third  year,  when  the  growth  may  be 
blanched  by  piling  old  manure  or  litter 
over  them  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
feet  in  early  Spring.  Artichoke  seeds  are 
best  sown  in  early  Spring  in  a  seed  bed 
and  the  plants  transplanted  the  second 
Spring  into  a  permanent  position.  They 
are  not  very  hardy,  and  probably  require 
some  Winter  covering  even  in  vour 
southern  locality.  Good  plants  should 
produce  edible  heads  for  three  or  four 
years  after  bearing. 


Review  of  Burbank’s  Work,  by  Pat¬ 
rick  O’Mara,  1 1  pages.  The  astonishing 
effort  of  Luther  Burbank’s  admirers  to 
pitch  him,  neck  and  crop,  into  the  hall  of 
fame,  before,  we  hope,  he  has  half  com¬ 
pleted  his  work  as  a  plant  breeder,  has 
naturally  caused  closer  scrutiny  of  his 
productions  than  would  have  been  other¬ 
wise  likely.  The  adulation  lavished  on 
Burbank  has  been  so  extravagant  -that  the 
non-horticultural  public  has  been  led  to 
believe  his  plant  novelties  in  merit  are 
above  and  beyond  anything  before  pro¬ 
duced  by  merely  mortal  man.  Plant 
growers,  however,  have  long  realized  that 
those  given  to  the  public  average  about 
like  those  sent  out  by  other  originators — 
good,  bad  and  indifferent — and  that  few 
of  the  good  ones  can  be  successfully  grown 
away  from  the  peculiar  climate  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  in  which  they  were  bred.  Mr. 
Patrick  O’Mara,  the  lifelong  plant  expert 
of  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York,  is 
familiar  with  Burbank’s  productions  from 
the  first  potato  to  the  last  sensational 
“fadeless  flower”  or  overgrown  Dahlia. 
He  has  visited  Burbank’s  experimental 


To  Introdnr«  onr  patented  pumps  In  every 
couii.y,\\o  wiU  &eud  one  pump 
to  the  first  to  write  accepting  our 
Special  Offer.  Write  to-day. 
AWooden  Pumpmade 
Of  Iron.  Just  remove  f  mcrum 
and  handle  to  remove  suck- 
leather.  Stock  made  of  steel,  base 
adjustable,  brass  drain  cock  prevents 
freezing.  Guaranteed, 

Ail  repairs  done  quickly  above  ground. 


PRUNING  SHEARS  "Williams”  Pump  Co.  409  Harmon  St,  Indianapolis,  Ini 

Will  Snip  a  Broom  Handle.  SPRAY  PUMP 


That  {jives  yon  an  idea  of  the  strength 
and  quality  of  the  prnner.  Wiss  Pruning 
Shears  will  outlast  a  dozen  ordinary  ones. 
They  will  cut  tissue  paper.  That  shows 
how  nicely  they  are  adjusted. 

Nurserymen  and  growers  of  fine  trees 
use  them  in  preference  to  all  other  shears 
—they  will  cut  clean  the  thickest  twigs  or 
delicate  tendrils  without  tearing. 

''  iss  dealers  will  replace  free  of  charge  any  shears 
returned  defective  or  unsatisfactory. 

All  parts  are  interchangeable.  If  any  part  (say 
the  blade)  becomes  worn,  it  can  be  replaced,  thus 
making  the  shears  as  good  as  new  at  a  slight,  cost. 

Made  in  Three  Sizes:  9  In.  S2.25;  10  In.  S2.50;  W  in.  SI. 75. 

Extra  blades,  50c.  each.  For  sale  by  all  dealers. 

J.  WISS  &  SONS  CO.,  15*33  Littleton  Avenue, 

NEWARK  Ni  J. 


ELY’S 

Dandy  Hay  Knife 

will  do  the  work  of  an  extra  man, 
thereby  saving  more  than  Its  cost 
in  one  day.  Can  be  used  for  cutting 
sod  from  ditches.  Made  of  malle¬ 
able  iron  and  steel,  with  oil-tem¬ 
pered  steel  knives.  Combination 
hand  and  foot  power  makes  it  easy 
to  work.  Insist  on  having  Ely’s 
because  it  has  many.  Important 
advantages  over  other  kinds. 

If  vour  dealer  doesn’t  keep  them,  write 
us  and  we’ll  see  that  you  get  one.  Write 
to-day  for  free  catalogue. 

J.  ELY  MFG.  CO.,  Girard,  Pa. 


reasonable.  This  adv.  will  not  appear  again:  write 
now.  Marybrook  Orchards,  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed 

GOODS 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri.  and  State  Kxpe.  iment 
Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Eeriilizer  ns  well  us  an  Insecti¬ 
cide.  60-lb.  kegs.  $2.50;  100-lb.  kegs.  $4.: 0:  hajf  barrel, 
270  lb.,3^c  per  b;  barrel.425  lb  ,3Hc.  Send  for  booklet 

JA  MES  GOOI),  Original  Maker, 
059-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


KIL=@=SCALE 

The  original,  moat  popular  and  moBt  effective  SCALE  DE9TROYF.lt 
on  the  market.  KIL-O-SCALE  combines  the  two  infallible 
remedies— SULPHUR  AM)  PETROLEUM.  Beware  of  Oil  Solution, 
that  will  SEPARATE,  endangering  the  life  of  the  tree.  Do  not  be 
pei-anaded  to  buy  inferior  Imltntlona.  Write  for  circular,  telling 
«  bat  nsera  have  to  say  about  KIL-O-SCALE.  Our  190T  Seed  and 
Implement  Catalogue  free.  Write  for  ft. 

GRIFFITH  A-  TERSER  CO.,  209  N.  Pnca  Street,  Baltimore,  M<1. 

'“^"scALECiDraii1;, 

If  YOU  will  guarantee  to  cover  the 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 

WE  will  guarantee  to  kill  it  without  injury  to  the 
tree.  Can  we  do  any  more?  Yes,  lowest  cost.  Price 

In  bbls.,  r.0e,  per  gal.;  10  gal.  cans,  $0:  h  gal.  cana,  $0.2:.  .1  gal.rana, 
$1,  L  o.  b.  N,  Y.  One  gal.  makes  21  gala,  epray  by  simply  adding 
water.  For  particulars  and  circular,  address  Dept.  A, 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  11  Broadway,  New  York. 


MACHINERY 


OIDE 

Best  and  cheapest, 
Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  8t. , 
SYRACUSE,  Y. 

No.  2  Multi¬ 
ple  Conduit. 


BUILDING 


for  houses,  barns  and  farm 
buildings  of  every  description. 

Stands  greater 
weight,  and  is 
cheaper  than 
brick,  stone  or 
cement.  Send 
for  estimates. 
Samples  sent 
free.  Freight 
prepaid. 

Sold  only 
car  loads. 

Write 

H.  B.  Camp  Co. 

Bessemer  Bldg. 
PITTSBURG,  PENN 


HONEST  COODS 

JOSIAH  YOUNG’S 

Fall  catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Roses  and 
Hardy  Stocks  now  ready  for  mailing. 

SENT  FREE 

JOSIA1I  YOUNG,  Sf Grand  8t.  Troy,  N.Y. 

HONEST  PRICES 

FRUIT  TRFK  al!  kinds  Cheap.  Catalog  Croa 

■**11 1  I  I  IlLLO  Freight  Paid.  AGENTS  WANTED.  I  ICC 

SPECIAL,  PRICE  ON  ALL  EARLY  ORDERS 

MITCHELL’S  NURSERY.  Beverly,  O. 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

name.  High¬ 
est  quality,  guaranteed  to  live..  Materially  less 
than  agent's  price.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES,  -  -  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

&  SMALL  FRUITS 

Highest  grade. 

A  Guaranteed  to  live. 

rwliTi  T  ”  7,  ".  "  "  —  ^  True  to  name. 
One  third  agents'  prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

HIGHLAND  NURSERIES,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


Buy  a  machine  that  does  the 
work  right— that  cleans  its  strainer 
automatically  with  a  brush,  mixes  liquid 
mechanically  so  that  foliage  is  never 
burned,  but  gets  its  due  proportion. 

EMPIRE  KING,  and 
ORCHARD  MONARCH 

do  these  tilings.  They  throw  finest  spray, 
are  easiest  to  work  and  they  never  elog. 
You  ought  to  know  more  about  them.  Write 
for  instruction  book  on  spraying,  formulas, 
etc.  Mailed  free. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  .No.  2  11th  St., Elmira,  N.Y.  1 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  are  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
■ — found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Micb. 


A  P P I  C  PARPP  Q  Three  factories.  Capacitj 
“I  i  LL  UnmlLLO  10.000  per  day.  Low  price, 
prompt  shipment.  R.  GILLIES,  Medina.  N.  V. 


SEND  FOR  1907  LIST  ■  Athenia,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE"-™11  ^*over  ®ee<^’  pcrliu. 


FRUITTREES 

One  third  at'ents’  r»rif*Ao  liinotr.jmi 


NURSERY  STOCK. 

A  FULL  LIVE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES,  BERRY  PUNTS, 

and  General  Nursery  Stock.  Catalogue  Free. 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightst’own,  N.  J. 

FARMETIS,  Grow 

C  A  T  A  L  F»  A 


JOSEPH 


Timothy  Seed  $1.75  and  $2  per  bu. 

E.  HOLLAND.  Milford.  Del. 


PRES,  WILDER 


CURRANT  BUSHES.  One 
year  old  for  sale.  Fine  healthy 

stock.  VALI.EY  VIEW  FRUIT  FARM, 
C.G.  Velio  &  Son,  Props.  Marlborough,  N.  Y. 

k  TREES  are  famous 

’wherever  planted;  are  planted 
,,  everywhere  trees  are  grown.  Free 
-v-  Catalog  of  superb  fruits— Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc.— Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

APPLE  TREES , 

Nothing  But  Apple  Trees. 
The  Safest  and  BEST  Apple 
Trees  in  the  World. 

We  offer  nearly  lOU.OOU  thrifty  one  and 
two  year  old  apple  tree**,  all  bred  from 
selected  bearing  parents.  Every  tree 
our  own  growing. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HI  LX, 
Apple  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


grounds  and  has  been  in  touch  with  the 
California  breeder  from  his  earliest  ad¬ 
vent.  Mr.  O’Mara  has  his  own  estimate 
of  Burbank,  based  on  this  thorough 
knowledge,  and  was  invited  to  express 
his  views  at  a  meeting  of  distinguished 
scientists  and  horticulturists.  The  ad¬ 
dress  is  printed  in  full  in  the  eleven-page 
pamphlet  here  noted.  Burbank’s  claim  lo 
superhuman  skill  is  combated,  his  produc¬ 
tions  reviewed  and  brief  comparison  made 
to  other  successful  breeders  whose  work 
has  been  entirely  ignored  by  Burbank’s 
exploiters.  It  is  most  easy,  interesting 
and  instructive  reading. 


For  the  land’s  sake-  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers,  They  enrich  the  earth, — 4dv- 


TREES,  FOR  POSTS  and  TELEPHONE  POLES. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  50,000  I  have  growing. 
J  here  is  more  money  in  it  than  ordinary  farming. 

H.  C.  ROGERS,  Box  11,  MECHANICSBURG,  OHIO 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

and  a  General  Line  of  Nursery  Stock 

WE  SHIP  TO 

ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD 

Fifty  Years  in  Business. 

Catalog  on  application. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  (Inc.) 
Fruitland  Nurseries, 

liiota  Aurea  Nana.  Est.  1856.  Augusta,  Ga. 


Are  You  Interested  in 
APPLE  TREES, 
PEACH  TREES, 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET, 

or  anything  in  the  line  of  Nursery  Stock,  if  so,  we 
ask  you  to  send  for  our  FREE  48  page  illustrated 
catalogue.  Our  stock  of  trees  and  plants  is  large 
and  fine.  Write  to  us.  Address, 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut. 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


We  offer  the  FINEST  and  LARGEST  assortment  of 
Nursery  Stock  we  have  ever  handled  All  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTALS  that  are  healthy 
,  .  and  native  grown.  HAlso  have  a  fine  line  of  selected  large 

stock  in  ORNAMJGNTAXS  and  LRI'ITS  which  will  give  results  at  once  and  sure  to  live.  Let  us  give 
you  a  price  on  your  wants  before  ordering  elsewhere.  «!We  do  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  in  all  its 
branches,  1!  Write  to-day  for  our  FREE  illustrated  catalogue.  T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.  Y, 


1906. 
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TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 

Error  in  Farm  Area. 

A  buys  a  farm  from  B ;  farm  was  adver¬ 
tised  in  local  newspapers  to  contain  90  acres 
of  land.  A  bought  the  farm  and  made  a 
verbal  contract  with  B.  and  when  B  gave 
and  conveyed  a  warrantee  deed  the  deed 
covered  90  acres  of  land  to  be  the  same 
more  or  less  with  the  provisions  as  follows: 

Two  acres  sold  and  conveyed  to  Mr.  - 

and  3 '/_>  acres  to  Mr.  - .  and  two  acres 

to  Mr.  — - ,  and  2 y,  acres  cut  off  by  the 

highway,  but  A  did  not  discover  at  the  time 
the  deed  was  made  that  there  were  four 
acres  of  -land  less  than  he  had  bought  three 
or  four  mouths  afterwards.  A  looked  over 
his  deed  and  subtracted  the  number  of  acres 
that  had  been  sold,  and  found  that  he  had 
(our  acres  les's  than  lie  had  bought.  He  at 
once  told  B  of  it,  but  B  did  not  want  to 
pay  back  the  price  paid,  which  was  $31  per 
acre.  Can  A  collect  from  the  amount  for 
the  four  acres  short?  A  bought  the  farm 
to  be  90  acres,  the  same  more  or  less. 

New  York.  ,  o.  a.  m. 

A  deed  usually  states  a  definite  amount 
as  consideration  for  the  land  more  par- 
t  eularly  described  below.  In  this  descrip¬ 
tion  tile  boundaries  govern  and  if  it  is 
complete  the  words  “so  many  acres  more 
or  less”  arc  no  part  of  the  description. 
The  warrantee  is  to  the  title  as  described, 
and  unless  there  is  a  special  warrantee, 
either  in  the  deed,  or  on  a  written  mem¬ 
orandum  the  words  “more  or  less”  arc 
taken  literally,  and  the  number  of  acres 
has  no  exact  relation  to  the  price  paid. 
This,  of  course,  presupposes  that  there  is 
no  fraud.  In  this  particular  case  there 
seems  to  have  been  due  notice  given  of  10 
acres  which  were  reserved  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  description.  Unless  there  was  a 
special  agreement  to  pay  a  certain  price 
per  acre  there  can  be  no  recovery  of 
money  paid.  This  case  is  a  clear  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  fact  that  most  of  our 
troubles  come  from  a  failure  to  take  time 
to  understand  the  particular  business  in 
hand. 

Title  to  Entailed  Land. 

A,  by  his  last  will,  devised  to  B,  his  son, 
15  acres  of  land  in  fee  tail ;  that  is,  if 
B  should  die  without  children,  the  said  land 
was  to  return  to  A's  family.  Later  B  and 
his  wife  sold  and -conveyed  the  said  land, 
by  deed  bearing  the  date  of  188(1  for  the 
expressed  purpose  to  liar  the  fee  tail,  and 
on  the  same  day  the  land  was  reconveyed 
to  B,  who  mortgaged  the  said  land,  which 
was  afterward  sold  by  the  Sheriff  to  pay 
the  mortgage.  Now,  since  that  time,  these 
15  acres  of  land  have  been  improved  and 
sold  several  times.  The  present  owner,  E, 
bought  it  in  1903,  and  got  a  lawyer  to 
search  the  record  office.  The  lawyer  said 
that  the  title  to  the  farm  was  good  and 
clear  of  all  incumbrances.  However,  since 
that,  E  is  told  by  certain  parties  that,  at 
B's  death.'  his  children  will  put  up  their 
claim  to  the  property.  Can  they  make  their 
claim  good?  What  is  your  opinion  of  E's 
title  to  the  property?  The  farm  is  situated 
in  Kent  County,  Delaware.  j.  e.  c. 

Delaware. 

This  question  hinges  on  the  exact  terms 
of  the  will.  If  A’s  will  gave  the  property 
to  B.for  his  life,  and  at  his  death  to  his 
children,  if  any,  with  the  provision  that 
in  case  B  left  no  heirs  the  property  re¬ 
vert  to  A’s  heirs,  then  B’s  interest  in 
the  land  is  merely  a  life  lease,  with  title 
in  A’s  heirs,  reverting  to  B’s  children  if 
any  appear.  B  could  transfer  no  more 
title  than  he  possessed,  and  E’s  title  com¬ 
ing  directly  from  B  would  not  be  good. 
If.  however,  the  will  provided  that  the 
property  was-  B’s  “in  case  he  should  die 
leaving  children,”  B  would  not  be 
obliged  to  devise  to  them,  and  parties 
buying  of  B  would  have)  a  good  title,  pro¬ 
vided  B  fulfilled  the  provisions  of  the 
will;  that  is,  died  leaving  children.  So 
ip uch  depends  on  the  exact  wording  of  a 
written  instrument  that  no  opinion  is  of 
any  value  without  knowing  the  exact  lan¬ 
guage  used. 

Contaminated  Water  Supply. 

My  water  supply  is  contaminated  by  a 
skimming  station  one-half  mile  distant.  It 
is  situated  on  a  small  spring  brook  that 
never  fails.  It  has  been  there  four  years, 
and  they  have  washed  their  tanks,  -floors 
and  machinery,  running  the  waste  through 
a  tile  ditch  into  the  brook.  It  looks  very 
milky  after  reaching  my  farm  a  half-mile 
distant.  It  collects  along  the  stream  and 
stands  in  places  with  a  scum  on  it,  and  in 
dry  weather  smells  badly.  It  is  my  only 
source  of  water  for  my  horses  and  stock.  I 
have  notified  them  several  times  and  they 
keep  putting  me  off  by  saying  that  they  will 
(Ulead  to  It,  It  has  been  quite  a  damage 
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to  me;  the  horses  and  cows  sometimes 
hesitate  about  drinking  it  on  account  of 
color  and  smell.  I  have  no  money  to  lose 
lawing  a  company.  I  keep  on  an  average 
eight  horses  and  colts  and  nine  or  10  cows, 
and  have  since  the  station  was  built.  The 
brook  runs  through  another  farm,  ray 
brother's,  before  it  reaches  me.  but  he  lias 
another  spring  brook  from  which  he  forces 
water  to  the  barn.  He  does  not  depend 
entirely  on  this  stream,  but  wants  the  water 
pure.  Could  a  supreme  writ  be  put  on 
the  company  so  that  the  cost  would  come 
almost  entirely  on  them,  or  couldn't  the 
damage  be  proven  enough  for  that,  or  could 
the  health  department  be  made  to  take  care 
of  the  difficulty?  H.  c.  b. 

New  York. 

If  the  contamination  is  sufficient  to  af¬ 
fect  public  health  the  board  of  health 
should  have  notivc,  and  act  in  the  mat¬ 
ter;  they  have  large  power  in  such  cases. 
If  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  private  injury, 
an  injunction  should  be  taken  out  to  re¬ 
strain  the  parties  causing  the  contamina¬ 
tion.  This  will  bring  the  matter  before 
the  court,  who  will  determine  the  extent 
of  the  damage  and  the  remedy.  You  can 
scarcely  expect  to  have  the  nuisance  abat¬ 
ed  without  expense. 

Rights  of  First  and  Second  Mortgage. 

A  sells  B  a  parcel  of  land,  taking  B's  note 
for  tlu>  purchase  price  secured  by  mortgage 
on  said  land.  B  failed  to  make  payment 
when  the  note  matured,  and  A  foreclosed  the  ; 
mortgage.  Previous  to  the  foreclosure  B. 
unknown  1o  A,  gave  a  second  mortgage  on 
this  land  to  C.  When  A  foreclosed  bis  moi  l 
gage  Ids  attorney  failed  to  make  C  a  party 
to  the  stilt.  What  right  at  common  law  lias 
C  in  the  premises?  Can  C  disposses  A.  and 
if  so  will  lie  not  have  to  pay  A  the  amount  of 
A's  judgment  against  B?  J.  it. 

Massachusetts. 

This  is  a  question  involving  the  most 
important  information  a  land  owner  can 
possess,  and  it  is  one  in  which  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  know  all  the  facts  before  a  com¬ 
plete  answer  can  be  given.  Was  C’s  mort¬ 
gage  of  record?  Were  the  foreclosure 
proceedings  in  Chancery  and  were  they 
regular?  If  so,  notice  of  the  commence¬ 
ment  was  on  record,  and  C  had  construc¬ 
tive  notice  of  the  proceedings.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  the  proceedings  were  regular  it 
would  be  necessary  for  C  to  file  a  bill  set¬ 
ting  up  the  facts  and  praying  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  a  title  to  the  land  after  paying  A 
the  amount  of  his  judgment.  This  ought 
to  he  effected  without  the  expense  of  a 
lawsuit.  A  proceeding  in  a  court  of 
equity,  like  the  foreclosure  of  a  mort¬ 
gage,  does  not  intend  to  do  an  injustice  to 
anyone,  even  when  they  have  slept  on 
their  rights.  _ 

CEMENT  BENCHES  FOR  GREEN¬ 
HOUSES. 

Florists  are  using  cement  lienches,  but 
how  extensively  I  am  not  fully  informed. 
The  advantage  of  cement  over  wooden 
benches  is  their  durability,  which  will  in  t he 
long  run  make  their  average  cost  less  than 
WOOd.  JOHN  G.  ESI.ER. 

Some  years  ago,  I  erected  some  concrete 
or  cement  benches  as  an  experiment.  I 
put  up  temporary  wooden  lienches,  using  wire 
mesh  the  full  width  of  the  bench,  and  put 
in  two  inches  of  concrete,  putting  up  also 
wooden  forms  for  posts  or  uprights,  and 
running  the  cement  in  these  forms  to  sup¬ 
port  the  bench.  We  left  cracks  or  openings 
in  the  concrete  for  drainage.  We  used  iron 
pipe  bearers  every  four  feet,  these  resting 
on  the  cement  uprights  or  posts.  The 
benches  are  very  substantial  and  durable, 
lasting  for  years  without  needing  any  re¬ 
pairs.  The  only  trouble  is  that  if  great  care 
and  judgment  is  not  used,  the  plants  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  benches  are  easily  over-watered 
or  get  boggy,  and  they  are  not  considered 
as  good  for  planting  out  stock  as  are  the 
wooden  benches  or  tin*  terra  cotta  or  tile 
tables.  However,  a  great  many  cement  or 
concrete  benches  are  now  being  constructed 
throughout  the  West,  more  so  than  in  the 
East.  I  have  just  learned  of  one  large  range 
of  glass,  six  houses,  500  feet  long  each, 
having  concrete  benches.  These  are  con¬ 
structed  in  much  the  same  manner;  tem¬ 
porary  wooden  forms  are  put  up  with  a 
false  bottom,  and  light  steel  frames  used. 
Ihe  cement  or  concrete  being  cast  or  made 
in  slabs  or  large  pieces :  three  posts  are 
constructed  of  cement,  one  on  the  back 
edge,  one  in  front  and  one  in  the  middle, 
thus  making  a  very  substantial  construction. 
For  ordinary  width  of  table,  say  three  to 
3  1-3  feet.  1  y2  inch  thickness  will  be  plenty, 
but  for  the  wider  tables,  two  inches  thick¬ 
ness  is  preferable.  This  construction  of 
bench  need  not  necessarily  interfere  with 
any  piping  underneath  the  tables.  As  lumber 
is  getting  scarcer  and  higher  in  price  from 
year  to  year,  either  concrete  or  tile  and 
other  material  of  light  endurance  will  nec¬ 
essarily  have  to  be  used,  and  no  doubt  a 
number  of  varieties  of  inventions  will  be 
brought  out  by  the  necessity. 

11,  A,  SlEBUfcCliT, 
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STEVENS 

TThename— on  a  rifle  or  shotgun— that  guarantees  perfection  in  accuracy,  reliability  ami 
safety.  It  would  require  many  columns  of  this  publication  to  tell  all  about  “Stevens”  fam¬ 
ous  guns.  We  want  you  to  know  about  them  and  we  make  it  worth  your  while  to  learn. 


RIFLES  FOR  BOYS 

Little  Scout  -  $2.25 
Stevena-Maynard,  Jr.  $3 
Crack  Shot  -  -  $4 
Little  Krag  -  $5 

Favorite  No.  17  -  $6 


Send  two  2-cent  stamps  to  cover  postage  for  our  FRKE 
CATALOG— it  tells  all  about  guns,  rifles,  pistols,  ammu. 
nition,  sights,  targets,  reboring  old  barrels,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  things  a  sportsman  wants  to  know. 

Don’t  jet  yonr  dealer  persuade  you  some  other  is  ns 
good.  Insist  on  "Stevens.”  You  can  order  d  iree  from  us 
if  you  find  any  difficulty.  We  send  any  "Stevens”  firearms 
express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  catalog  price. 


J.  STEVENS  ARMS  AND  TOOL  CO.,  200  Pine  Street,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
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ANY  claims  are  made  for  elevated  car¬ 
riers  for  barn  use  but  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  more  “Drews"  are  in  use 
today  than  all  other  makes  combined. 

Why, — Mr  Farmer?  For  the  simple  reason 
that  the  “Drew”  is  the  best  and  cheapest  car¬ 
rier  made.  It  is  the  most  practical.  It  is 
the  only  device  that  carries  its 
load  to  any  desired  point,  drops 
it,  and  returns  automatically , 
ready  to  receive  another  load. 

By  its  use  you  not  only  save 
money,  time,  work  and  worry, 
but  also  health.  Its  use  keeps 
the  barn  and  yard  scrupulously 
clean,  offering  an  easy  means  of 

S reventing  the  accumulation  of 
isease  breeding  litter. 

It  is  this  feature  of  cleanliness 


Automatic 

DREW 

Carrier 


But,— litter  and  manure  are  only  a  small  ^ 
part  of  the  possible  uses  to  which  the  Auto¬ 
matic  Drew  Carrier  can  be  put. 

It  is  a  valuable  and  practical  conveyor  of 
many  other  commodities,  as,  for  example,  the 
carrying  of  Ensilage,  Feed,  Grain,  Potatoes, 
Coal, Boxes, Milk  Cans,  Vegetables,  Water,etc. 

Now,  here’s  what  we  will  do 
for  you: 

We  will  send  you  an  Automatic 
Drew  Carrier  Outfit  complete, 
with  detailed  instructions  for 
setting  it  up. 

You  can  tryit  thirty  days,  and 
if  you  do  not  find  that  it  will  do 
the  work  exactly  as  represented 
in  every  respect,  we  will  refund 
every  penny  you  have  paid. 

rice  with 
e  paid  to 


that  makes  If  you  wish,  you  may  deposit  the 
the  "Drew"  so  necessary  to  up-to-date,  pro-  your  own  bank,  the  morfey  not  to  b< 
gressive  Dairymen.  Used  almost  everywhere.  us  until  everything  is  satisfactory. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 

Drew  Elevated  Carrier  Co.,  115  Monroe  St.,  Waterloo, 

Branch  Office  and  Warehouse: — Rome,  N.  Y. 


Wis. 


A  Profitable  Investment 


A  FAIRBANKS  - MORSE  PORTABLE  GASOLINE 
ENGINE  will  operate  a  thresher,  corn  htisker  and 
shreader,  saw,  feed  grinder,  or  corn  shelter,  at  a 
very  small  co**t.  They  are  easy  and  simple  to  run, 
requiring  no  engineer.  Perfectly  safe,  durable  and 
substantial;  will  stand  the  wearumi  tear  of  roujjh 
roads.  A  FAIRBANKS- MORSE  ENGINE  will  pay 
for  itself  In  a  short  time. 

Send  for  Portable  Engine  Catalogue  No.P  598 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 


WILDER'S 


z1  Self-Adjusting 
Steel  Latch 

BTANCHION— a  firm,  safe, 

simple  stanchion;  fastens 
easily  and  holds  stock  se¬ 
curely.  Gives  cattle  the 
greatest  possible  comfort 
and  freedom  standing  or 
lying  down.  Can  be  open¬ 
ed  and  closed  without  re¬ 
moving  gloves  or  mittens. 
It’s  made  of  hard  wood, 
has  no  cold  iron  to  chill 
animals  in  frosty  weather. 
A  stanchion  that  combines 
comfort,  cleanliness  and 
utility  with  durability, 
strength  and  economy. 
Strong  enough  for  dehorn¬ 
ing  cattle.  A  most  satis¬ 
factory  equipment  for  any 
stable.  Send  for  our  free 
catalogue  and  prices. 

Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co. 
Box  S3,  Monroe,  Mich, 


STANCHION 


The  Stoddard  Line 

of  Gasolene  Engines. 


Furnish  the  best  and  cheapest  power  for 
threshing,  sawing  wood  and  running  all  farm 
machinery,  also  for  shop  or  mill  use. 

Vertical  or  Horizontal 

Mounted  or  Stationary 

Both  Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Outfits.  Send 
for  fiee  catalogue  E.  H. 


Stoddard  Mfg.  Co., 

Rutland,  Vt. 


* 


*i  * 
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MORE  ABOUT  MELON  BLIGHT. 

Noticing  the  articles  on  the  “Melon 
Blight”  and  the  “Passing  of  the  Musk- 
melon”  leads  me  to  give  you  my  experi¬ 
ence  in  raising  melons.  For  many  years 
I  raised  fine  melons.  Then  came  the 
blight.  The  vines  would  Look  clean  and 
thrifty  until  about  10  days  or  two  weeks 
before  the  melons  would  ripen,  when  the 
blight  came  and  ruined  the  whole  patch ; 
not  a  single  melon  came  to  maturity. 
Last  year  I  did  not  have  one  good  ripe 
melon.  This  year  I  tried  again,  thinking 
that  perhaps  the  blight  would  not  put  in 
its  appearance.  The  vines,  as  usual, 
looked  thrifty  and  good  all  through  the 
season.  We  sprayed  them  twice  with  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  but  expected  to  see 
the  blight  at  the  usual  time.  It  did  not 
come.  Why,  I  cannot  tell,  but  we  at¬ 
tribute  it  to  the  spraying.  The  vines 
were  thrifty  until  they  died  in  the  natural 
way.  We  had  plenty  of  fine  melons.  The 
variety  was  the  Osage,  or  Miller’s-  Cream. 
We  shall  try  it  again  next  year. 

Northampton,  Mass.  h.  s.  g. 


HOW  TO  BURN  SAWDUST. 

D.  K.  C.,  Scottsboro,  Ala. — What  is  the 
most  practical  way  to  bum  hard-wood  saw¬ 
dust  in  order  to  utilize  the  ashes? 

All  of  the  sawmills  that  cut  hard-wood 
lumber  here  burn  the  hard  wood  sawdust 
in  the  grates  to  their  steam  boilers,  and 
the  overplus  they  draw  away  from  the 
mill  and  have  no  trouble  to  burn  it.  In  a 
dry  time  fire  will  hold  to  it  for  many 
days  till  all  is.  consumed.  I  would  have 
no  hesitancy  in  firing  it  without  any  arti¬ 
ficial  aids.  i.  H.  f. 

Hart,  Mich. 

The  method  practiced  here  is  about  as 
follows :  The  sawdust  as  it  comes  from 
the  saw  is  green  and  too  damp  to  burn. 
It  is  piled  in  this  state  in  large  piles,  and 
allowed  to  remain  until  it  heats  and  thus 
dries  out  sufficiently  to  burn.  During  the 
dry  weather  in  midsummer  is  the  best 
time  to  burn  it.  The  only  way  I  know  of 
burning  green  sawdust  is  to  use  a  large 
air-tight  furnace,  built  so  that  it  will  have 
a  very  strong  draught,  and  that  would  be 
too  expensive  to  be  practical. 

Canada.  w.  w.  hilborn. 

List  of  Fruit  for  Maryland. 

C.  B.,  Abingdon,  Md. — Will  you  give  me 
a  full  list  of  tree  and  bush  fruits  suitable 
for  the  Baltimore  market,  excepting  peaches 
and  grapes?  I  would  like  varieties  of  the 
latter  suitable  for  family  use. 

Ans. — For  Maryland  and  other  similar 
regions  the  following  varieties  of  fruits 
will  be  found  good  for  market  purposes. 
Of  apples,  York  Imperial,  Winesap,  Stay- 
man,  Jonathan,  Grimes,  and  if  quality  is 
no  consideration,  Black  Ben  Davis.  If 
there  is  market  for  Summer  apples,  and 
there  usually  is  a  fair  market  for  them, 
Oldenburg  will  pay.  Of  pears,  the  Bart¬ 
lett  is  the  leader  in  all  markets,  but  there 
are  other  good  ones.  Comice  is  one  of 
them.  Kieffer  pays  very  well,  but  it  has 
poor  quality.  Of  plums  the  American  and 
Japan  types  are  the  most  profitable  in  that 
region.  Wyant  and  Surprise  are  two  of 
the  former,  and  Abundance,  Burbank  and 
Wickson  of  the  latter.  As  to  peaches  for 
home  use  the  Triumph,  Champion,  El- 
berta,  Frances  and  Heath  Cling  are  good. 
There  is  no  grape,*  all  things  considered 
that  is  better  for  home  or  market  use  than 
Concord,  but  Delaware,  Campbell,  Brigh¬ 
ton  and  Niagara  will  all  prove  satisfactory. 
It  is  well  in  planting  fruits  for  family  use 
to  have  a  succession  of  varieties  in  point 
of  ripening,  so  that  there  may  be  some  in 
season  from  first  to  last. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Sowing  Tomatoes  in  Hills. 

E.  B.,  Winchester,  Va. — Can  tomato  seed 
be  sown  directly  in  the  hills?  I  would  like 
to  know  if  anybody  ever  tried  this  plan,  for 
planting  the  seed  in  beds  raising  plants,  and 
setting  them  out  by  transplanting  is  an 
awful  job  when  you  want  to  set  out  100,000 
or  so. 

Ans. — Planting  tomato  seed  in  the  hill 
where  they  are  to  fruit  instead  of  setting 
the  plants  is  a  method  of  culture  tjjat  has 
been  repeatedly  tried,  and  from  a  prac¬ 


tical  standpoint  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
successful.  Here  in  central  .  New  Jersey 
and  points  farther  south  the  method  is 
frequently  tried,  and  in  favored  localities 
it  is  sometimes  a  success,  but  one  year 
with  another  it  is  very  uncertain.  If  the 
weather  is  dry  and  cold  when  the  young 
plants  are  about  coming  through  the 
ground  they  will  wither  up  and  die  in  a 
few  days,  and  again,  sometimes  when  we 
have  them  up  nicely  they  are  attacked  by 
the  little  black  flies,  and  they  soon  use 
them  up.  But  if  it  so  happens  that  at  the 
time  they  are  about  through  the  ground 
the  weather  becomes  warm  and  moist, 
they  will  then  often  pull  tli rough  the  criti¬ 
cal  period  and  produce  a  large  crop  of 
late  tomatoes.  T.  m.  white. 

Storing  Salsify. 

O.  F.  N.,  Peabody,  Mass. — IIow  do  com¬ 
mercial  growers  store  salsify  through  the 
Winter?  You  will  find  it  on  the  market  in 
the  Winter  tied  in  bunches  with  a  part  of 
the  green  top  on.  IIow  do  they  keep  it  thus? 

Ans. — Salsify  or  oyster  plant,  like  the 
parsnip,  is  a  hardy  vegetable,  and  can  be 
left  out  during  the  Winter  in  almost  any 
locality  without  injury  from  frost;  the 
flavor  will  be  greatly  improved  by  the 
exposure.  The  crop  may  be  dug  late  in 
the  Fall  and  stored  away  like  other  root 
crops,  where  it  can  be  used  at  any  time 
during  the  Winter.  The  most  practical 
method,  however,  is  to  store  it  in  trenches 
as  recommended  for  celery ;  it  is  then  of 
easy  access,  and  can  be  marketed  in  a 
better  condition  than  if  stored  in  cellars. 
Select  a  dry  southern  slope;  dig  trenches 
running  north  and  south  the  width  of  a 
spade,  and  the  depth  should  be  about 
two-thirds  the  length  of  the  plants.  The 
roots  are  then  dug  and  stored  closely  in 
an  upright  position ;  the  earth  drawn  up 
to  the  plants  on  either  side  so  as  to  shed 
the  water.  Nail  together  two  hemlock 
boards,  forming  a  V-shaped  trough; 
these  are  placed  over  the  plants,  leaving 
an  open  joint  on  the  end  where  the 
boards  join  each  other;  this  permits  the 
escape  of  impure  air.  After  the  ground 
freezes  cover  the  entire  trench  with  salt 
hay  or  horse  manure  to  exclude  frost. 
The  space  above  the  roots  and  under  the 
boards  admits  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
and  the  tops  will  usually  keep  green  for 
a  long  time,  if  stored  in  this  way  and 
given  ventilation  occasionally. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  t.  m.  white. 

Preserving  Surplus  Strawberries. 

One  of  our  readers  lias  a  farm  in  the 
strawberry  section  of  North  Carolina.  After 
they  stop  picking  berries  for  the  northern 
market  they  usually  have  quite  a  quantity  of 
later  berries,  which  are  wasted,  as  it  would 
not  pay  to  ship  them  in  the  face  of  northern 
competition.  These  berries  are  usually  plowed 
under  when  the  fields  are  cleaned  out.  This 
fruit  grower  wishes  to  know  if  there  is  any 
profitable  way  in  which  they  could  use  this 
surplus  crop.  They  could  probably  be  bought 
in  large  numbers  for  $1  a  bushel  or  even 
less.  It  is  said  that  the)  make  a  good  vine¬ 
gar,  but  we  question  whether  it  would  pay 
to  make  that  from  such  berries.  Possibly  a 
canning  outfit  to  put  up  jam  or  preserves 
would  be  feasible.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases 
where  this  waste  product  has  been  used  with 
profit? 

Ans. — The  strawberry  grower  of  North 
Carolina  who  wishes  to  dispose  of  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  strawberries  profitably  is  in  much 
the  same  situation  that  many  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  over  the  United  States  find  themselves 
every  year.  Numerous  attempts  have  been 
made  to  dispose  of  such  surplus  fruits  by 
individual  effort,  that  is,  by  packing  or 
otherwise  disposing  of  them  on  the  farm. 
Bush  berries  are  dried,  apples  are  dried 
and  pressed  into  cider,  and  the  cider  made 
into  vinegar  or  into  jelly.  Sometimes  this 
has  been  done  profitably,  but  our  belief 
is  that  when  It  is  done  in  a  very  small 
way  it  is  usually  unprofitable  where  help 
is  to  be  hired  to  do  it.  Favorable  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  disposition  of  the  products 
after  they  had  been  made,  such  as  local 
markets,  where  the  producer  could  sell 
from  fiouse  to  house,  might  determine 
whether  there  was  any  profit  in  it  or  not. 
But  where  the  producer  must  make  his 
market,  perhaps  hundreds  of  miles  from 
his  home,  and  do  it  by  advertising  or  sell 
through  commission  merchants,  lie  must 


then  immediately  come  in  competition 
with  those  who  do  these  things  on  a  large 
scale  with  modern  machinery,  intelligent 
help  and  all  the  means  that  a  modern 
business  would  have  to  prosecute  success¬ 
fully  what  they  undertook.  From  my  own 
standpoint  I  say  “don't,”  because  I  have 
been  through  just  that  mill,  and  what 
was  started  just  to  save  some  waste 
products,  small  in  comparison  to  those  of 
the  North  Carolina  man,  has  grown  into 
a  large  part  of  our  business,  and  as  such 
ought  to  command  our  entire  time,  and 
my  advice  would  be  to  induce  some  one 
to  go  into  the  locality  in  North  Carolina 
to  use  these  products  in  a  modern  factory. 
The  suggestion  that  perhaps  vinegar 
might  be  made  from  strawberries  at  $1 
per  bushel  would  hardly  seem  practica¬ 
ble,  when  it  is  understood  that  wholesale 
lots  of  vinegar  are  sold  as  low  as  six 
cents  per  gallon,  but  even  supposing  the 
price  was  greater  strawberries  at  a  $1 
per  bushel  could  hardly  compete  with 
apples  at  10  cents  per  bushel.  You  see 
from  the  above  that  we  have  no  sugges¬ 
tions  to  make  for  handling  these  products 
as  a  farm  enterprise.  My  suggestion 
would  lie  entirely  in  the  line  of  the  North 
Carolina  people  interesting  outside  cap¬ 
ital,  or  for  sopie  of  their  own  people  to 
take  it  up  and  make  a  business  of  it. 

Delaware.  _ s.  h.  derby. 

Donkey  Power. — The  scheme,  for  cul¬ 
tivating  pictured  at  Fig.  348,  page  811, 
was  tried  on  the  carnation  farm  of  J.  D. 
Cockcroft,  of  Long  Island.  In  outdoor 
culture  carnations  are  planted  so  close  to¬ 
gether  that  horse  culture  as  given  corn 
or  potatoes  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
work  is  usually  done  by  hand  cultivators 
or  wheel  hoes.  In  this'  case  a  trial  was 
made  of  donkey  power.  A  wide  whiffle- 
tree  permits  the  fastening  of  two  wheel 
hoes,  and  with  proper  guidance  the  donkey 
cultivates  two  rows  at  a  time.  The  plan 
would  not  be  practical  unless  the  animal 
were  trained  to  walk  perfectly  straight  or 
a  small  child  could  lead  him.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  often  a  good  plan  to  use  these  little 
animals  with  children  to  do  light  work. 
With  a  pony  or  a  donkey  a  stout  child  can 
often  cultivate  strawberries,  onions  or  po¬ 
tatoes  so  as  to  be  very  helpful. 


THE  BATAVIA  NURSERIES 

believe  in  tlie  higher  standard  and 
better  quality  of  both  tree  and 
fruit.  To  get  them  we  propagate 
extensively  from  selected  bearing 
trees  of  greatest  excellence  on 
the  best  imported  stocks.  Some 
of  the  best  and  largest  young 
orchards  in  the  United  States 
are  set  with  BOGUE’S  TREES. 

We  offer  a  choice  assortment 
of  extra  size  Fruit  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  trees,  of  Evergreens, 
Shrubs,  Roses  and  Hardy 
Plants.  Can  you  afford  to  plant 
any  others  ?  Write  for  catalogue. 

NELSON  ROGUE,  -  -  Batavia,  N<  w  York. 


Lightning  Rods 

•Vineh  Soft  Copper  Cable  for  10  cents 
per  foot 

Send  for  samples  and  particulars  to 

T.  THOMPSON, 

1102  So.  6th.  St.,  Burlington,  Iowa. 


Afts.  WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

//^j\and  tend  4  Buggy  Wheel*,  Steel  Tire  on  •  $7.75. 

Robber  Tire*,  $14.20.  I  mfg.  wheel*  %  to4iu. 
rHRNJroj  tread.  Top  Baggie*.  $28.76;  Sleigh*,  f  10.75.  Write  for 
t/wXTSk  catalog.  Learn  how  to  bur  direct.  Repair  Wheel*  ffi.OO. 
XtESS®  Wagon  Umbrella  FREE.  W.B.  BOOB,Clneinnat!,0. 


KEEP  OUT  THE  COLD 

Arctic  Felt  Weatherstrips  keep  out  the  cold  and 
storm,  makes  the  home  comfortable  in  coldest 
weather  and  saves  10  times  the  cost  in  fuel.  Can 
be  put  on  by  the  house-wife.  Three  sizes.  No.  1  for 
windows,  No.  2  and  3  for  doors.  Price  2.  3  and  4c.  ft. 
NOVELTY  MFG.  CO.,  Asbnry  Park,  N.  J. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


For  Mend-a-Rip 

Greatly  improved.  Better  than  ever. 

Pues  all  kind*  of  light  and  hear? 

rivetlngand 
stitching. 
Saves  Its 
cost  man  j  times  a  year.  A  per* 
j  fact  Hand  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter 
“  combined.  Notice  the  Automatic  Spacer 
which  makes  neat,  even  stitching.  To 

f  show  it  means  a  sale.  Agents  make 

$3  to  $15  a  day.  Ono  agent  made  $20  first 
day  and  writes  to  hurry  machines  to  him.  Write  forapeo- 

Istsgta.  price.  3  B.  Foote  Foundry  Co. Dep  41$  Fredarlcktown.O 

( The  Great  Agents  Supply  House) 


Why  is  the  fflar/e'/i  1 2  gauge  take-down  repeating  shotgun  the  best  all- 
around  shotgun  that  money  can  buy  ? 

fltarfln  shotguns  are  made  of  the  best  material  obtainable  for  the  purpose. 
They  are  strong  and  sure,  and  work  under  all  conditions.  Tlie  breech  block  and 
working  parts  are  cut  from  solid  steel  drop-forgings ;  the  barrels  are  of  special  rolled 

steel  or  of  “Special  Smokeless  Steel.** 

The  lines  of  fflar/i/i  shotguns  are  pleasing  the  balance  is  perfect.  They 
pattern  perfectly  and  have  wonderful  penetration.  ,  , 

The  solid  top  and  side  ejection  assure  safety  and  comfort.  I  his  is  the  gun  you 

Send  six  cents  for  our  catalogue,  which  explains  every  Zftarfol  in  detail  and 
is  full  of  other  valuable  gun  lore.  „ 

77?ar///Z  /firearms  Co. »  WNew  Haven.  Conn. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS  BY  ONE  MAN 


RUNS  EASY;  NO  BACKACHE. 


Springs  can 
he  adjusted 
to  suit  a  boy 
12  years  old 
or  the 
strongest 
man. 


Easily 
Carried. 
Folds 
Like  a. 
ft  cket 
Knife. 


With  our  Folding  Sawing  Machino.  Saws  any  kind  of  timber.  Instantly  adjusted  to  cut  log  square  on  rough  or  level 
ground.  Operator  always  stands  straight.  One  man  can  saw  more  with  it  than  two  men  can  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it 
easier.  Saw  blades  6, 6}^  or  7  ft.  long.  Champion,  Diamond  or  Lance  Tooth,  to  suit  your  timber.  GUARANTEE. 
— If  any  part  breaks  within  three  years,  we  will  send  a  new  part  without  charge.  Send  for  Froo  Catalog  showing  latest 
Improvements,  giving  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency. 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.,  158-164  E.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


is  dangerous  business.  There’s  the  widest  difference  in  the 
design  and  uses  of  gasoline  engines.  We  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  sell  an  engine  unless  welinow  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  man  buying  it.  We  want  to  know  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  uses.  No  man  can  sell  you 

A  Power  Sure  To  Be  Right 

unless  he  knows  these  things.  That’s  why  we  wRntto“talk  it  over”- 
why  we  have  experts  go  out.  and  investigate— why  our  powers  al 
ways  give  satisfaction,  ts  e  not  only  sell  the  right  power  for  the 
work  but  we  keep  track  of  it  and  see  to  It  that  It  does  satisfy  We 
count  it  our  business  to  bo  and  to  keep  power  experts.  You  will  nee  l 
our  kind  of  pov  er  and  our  service.  Let  us  get  together.  Write  lor 
our  free  Farm  Power  book. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY,  New  York. 

Albany,  Baltimore,  Bangor,  Me,,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Hartford,  New  Orleans,  Phil’a., Pittsburg,  Syracuse,  London,  Kng. 
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AMONG  THE  GRAPE  GROWERS. 

Tlie  Grape  Belt  prints  the  following  inter¬ 
esting  notes : 

In  a  certain  grape  packing  room,  one  day 
there  was  consternation.  “What  ails  these 
grapes?”  was  the  exclamation  from  one  to 
the  other  of  the  workers — “Why  see  how 
they  are  cracked !”  Up  to  that  day  all  had 
been  right.  Grapes  were  sound  and  in  fine 
order,  why  this  trouble?  Investigation  at 
once  began  to  locate  the  cause.  It  wasn’t- 
with  the  pickers ;  the  same  careful  work, 
they  so  well  knew  how  to  do,  had  been  done 
with  this  lot.  It  finally  resolved  itself  into 
a  case  of  the  boy,  the  horse  and  the  in¬ 
evitable  whip.  The  slow  walk  bringing  in 
the  grapes  from  the  field  to  which  old 
Dobbin  was  used  wasn’t  quite  enough  on 
that  .  particular  day  for  that  full-of-life  boy 
and  he  used  tfce  whip — was  there  ever  a 
boy  that  sometime  didn't  when  back  of  a 
horse — and  the  load  of  grapes  came  in  over 
a  not  too  smooth  road  with  the  horse  on  a 
trot.  Now  the  Concord  grapes  has  its  good 
points,  and  also  as  every  grower  knows,  its 
weaknesses.  At  a  certain  stage  of  its  ripen¬ 
ing  it  will  crack  on  the  least  provocation— 
The  jar  of  the  wagon  on  the  rough  road 
did  the  mischief  that  October  day. 

Work  in  the  packing  room  begins  at  seven 
sharp.  When  the  “clock  in  the  steeple" 
strikes  that  hour,  a  thousand  swift  fingers 
begin  deftly  putting  away  the  purple  clusters 
into  the  baskets  preparatory  to  their  making 
l heir  long  journey  to  Denver,  to  Minneapolis, 
sometimes  crossing  the  continent  to  markets 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  Pleasant,  wonderfully 
healthful  as  work  among  grapes  always  is, 
it  has  Its  serious,  even  its  difficult  side.  In 
the  well  ordered  grape  packing  room  no 
slambang  process  will  for  a  moment  pass 
muster.  If  in  the  regulation  size  eight-pound 
grape  basket,  now  used  in  the  Chautauqua 
district,  there  are  to  be  eight  pounds  basket 
and  all,  the  Concord  must  be  packed.  When 
filled  the  top  of  the  basket  must  be  even, 
just  level  full  and  no  more.  There  are  grape 
packers  who  will  pack  100  baskets  of  Con¬ 
cord  grapes  making  them  weigh  exactly  800 
pounds — time  after  time — so  that  there  will 
be  less  than  a  pound  variation  for  the 
total  weight  of  the  100  baskets. 

On  the  authority  of  the  weigher  we  have 
it,  that  a  few  years  ago  a  two-horse  load  of 
grapes  fell  about  250  pounds  the  required 
weight.  This  wasn’t  a  case  of  grape  pack¬ 
ing,  it  was  simply  a  case — by  far  too  com¬ 
mon — of  “grape  slinging.”  No  comment  of 
the  work  of  the  grape  packer  can  be  com¬ 
plete  and  without  injustice,  if  the  work  and 
duty  of  the  grower,  the  employer,  is  omitted. 
If  his  demand  is,  not  how  well,  but  how 
many  baskets  shall  be  put  up  each  day, 
then  on  his  shoulders  rest  the  consequences. 
Between  the  oppressive  heat  of  Summer — 
the  dog  days  period — and  the  ice  and  snow 
of  November  and  December,  there  is  carried 
on  in  the  Chautauqua  lake  section  a  harvest 
— three  quarters  done  by  our  sisters — which 
for  all  that  makes  life  worth  living  in  this 
workaday  world,  has  no  equal  among  the 
labors  of  the  agriculturist  and  fruit-grower. 
And  that  just  now-,  both  for  employer  and 
employee,  it  is  pecuniarily  profitable  isn't 
all  of  the  sunny  side  of  the  picture. 


A  CALIFORNIA  CANNERY. 

The  California  Fruit  Grower  prints  the 
following  bright  story  of  a  fruit  canning 
factory  by  one  who  calls  himself  “Skinny.” 
It  was  printed  in  the  Pioneer  Express  of 
Pembina.  N.  D. 

“It  wasn’t  a  very  busy  day  after  all.  There 
were  only  about  350  hands  working,  when  they 
have  room  for  800.  They  were  canning 
peaches,  pears  and  plums,  and  the  way  some 
of  those  girls  made  their  fingers  and  knives 
fly  was  certainly  good  for  defective  vision. 
Were  you  ever  inside  of  a  thrashing  machine 
when  it  was  going  full  tilt?  Or  the  central 
figure  of  a  swarm  of  bees?  Well,  these 

girls  had  ’em  beat  to  a  whisper.  Aud  clean 
— well,  when  the  smelling  committee  gets 
through  with  the  beef  trust  there  won't  be 
any  job  for  ’em  at  this  cannery.  It’s  clean 
from  A  to  Izzard.  No  flies  either.  When 
the  cannery  starts  up  every  fly  in  the 
country  packs  his  suitcase  and  goes  to  the 
seashore  for  the  season.  ‘Everybody  moves 
but  Father’  is  the  California  Summer  song. 
The  reason  they  were  working  short-handed 
was  because  they  couldn't  get  any  more  help,  j 
Some  of  these  were  college  girls  spending 
their  vacations  profitably.  Cottages  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  them,  or  they  can  bring  their  tents 
and  camp  if  they  wish.  There  is  a  restau¬ 
rant  and  pavilion  for  entertainments  when 
work  is  slack. 

“Everything  is  done  by  piecework,  and  to 
show  you  the  difference  in  the  way  folks 

work,  I  got  to  see  the  wage  sheet  for  the 
day  before  and  it  ranged  from  50  cents  to 
$4.  They  have  a  modest  little  woman  ‘caged 
up’  where  she  can  see  what’s  going  on,  that 
has  the  whole  shebang  under  her  finger  tips, 
and  they  ain’t  so  big  either.  She  seems  to 
know  every  employee  by  their  front  handle 
and  can  tell  you  at  six  o’clock  this  morning 
what  the  cannery  did  the  day  before  and 
what  it  cost  to  do  it:  What  each  girl  did 
and  what  she  made  at  it.  Take  her  any 

can  of  fruit  without  a  label  and  she’ll  tell 

you  what  is  in  It,  the  grade  of  it  and  the 

girl’s  name  that  packed  It. 

“The  fruit  is  mostly  shipped  In  and  comes 


in  lug  boxes  (called  so  because  they  ‘lug’ 
the  fruit  around  in  them).  It  is  weighed  up 
and  in  the  case  of  peaches  and  plums,  put 
through  a  grader  that  sorts  it  out  to  a 
nicety  aud  dumps  it  in  boxes  according  to 
size,  when  it  is  trucked  in  where  the  girls 
are.  The  first  set  cuts  the  peach  In  two 
and  takes  out  the  pit.  Then  the  peelers  go 
for  them.  It  is  all  done  by  hand.  There 
is  dead  oodles  of  fine  fresh  water  all  over 
the  building  and  they  ain’t  afraid  to  use  it. 
The  fruit  is  then  washed  thoroughly  and 
packed  by  another  set.  They  can  slap  those 
half  peaches  into  a  can  quieker'n  you  can 
say  ‘Jack  Robinson’  so  they’ll  land  where 
they’re  wanted  and  have  the  top  pieces  lock 
the  other  in.  The  empty  cans  are  brought 
to  them  and  the  full  ones  carted  away  in 
iron  basket  trays  holding  20  cans.  They  are 
then  taken  to  the  syrup  machine,  where  a 
boy  turns  a  wheel  and  it  squirts  through  20 
tubes  about  the  size  of  a  goose-quill  and 
fills  the  whole  bunch  at  once. 

“Then  it  is  shoved  along  to  the  capper, 
who  puts  on  the  caps  and  puts  each  can  in 
the  soldering  machine.  The  solderer  does 
nothing  but  solder,  but  he  works  overtime  at 
it.  I  was  shown  one  geezer  that  had  soldered 
the  tops  on  10,000  cans  in  11  hours.  By 
the  time  the  cans  reach  him  they  are  whirl¬ 
ing  around  like  a  spinning  top  and  the  caps 
are  held  in  place.  He  has  a  soldering  iron 
shaped  like  a  G.  Washington  hatchet,  and 
the  solder  comes  to  him  over  his  shoulder 
in  the  form  of  a  wire  and  all  he  has  to  do 
is  to  hold  the  iron  in  the  crease  and  touch 
the  wire  to  It  and  it’s  done.  There  is  still 
a  little  hole  in  the  center  of  the  cap.  That’s 
to  let  the  steam  out.  These  baskets  of  cans 
are  lowered  into  long  vats  of  boiling  water 
by  means  of  an  endless  belt  and  when  they 
get  to  the  other  end,  they’ve  been  in  four 
minutes — just  long  enough.  They  are  taken 
out  and  these  holes  soldered  up  and  that’s 
where  the  bullet  comes  from  that  you  some¬ 
times  swear  at  when  you  eat  the  fruit. 
Then  they  are  doused  in  another  tank  and 
cooked  from  5  to  40  minutes,  according  to 
kind  and  condition  of  fruit. 

“From  here  they  go  to  the  cooling  room 
aud  from  there  to  the  warehouse  and  are 
packed  in  coses.  Such,  in  brief,  are  the 
travels  of  a  peach.  The  poorer  looking  and 
small  sizes  find  their  way  into  cheaper  grades 
and  gallon  pie  fruit,  while,  strange  to  relate, 
the  largest  and  finest  looking  peaches  are  sliced 
up  by  a  machine  that  cuts  up  100  a  minute 
into  accurate  slices.  Why?  Well  because 
the  peaches  are  so  big  they  couldn’t  put 
more  than  four  or  five  pieces  into  a  can  and 
you'd  swear  you  were  skinned  on  the  deal 
if  you  only  got  that  many.” 


TEXAS  AFTER  TWENTY  YEARS. 

I  have  drifted  down  in  this  southwest 
country  for  a  short  term  of  railroad  work. 
Probably  if  the  Hope  Farm  man  could  sit 
on  a  brake  wheel  on  top  of  a  boxcar  (no 
stone  walls)  and  take  a  survey  over  these 
broad  prairies,  gently  rising  upward  in  everv 
direction  to  meet  the  horizon,  it  would  bring 
back  many  a  memory  of  his  western  days  in 
Colorado.  This  is  my  first  return  to  Texas 
soil  in  23  years.  ’Then  plenty  of  buffalo 
roaming  these  same  plains — now  the  whirling 
wlndwheels  rising  in  occasional  solitude  at 
every  point  of  the  compass  stand  as  mute 
beacons  of  the  onward  march  of  civilization, 
and  the  lonely  settlers’  grim  determination 
to  turn  those  once  staked  plains  to  the  wav¬ 
ing  wheat  fields,  or  the  bountiful  stock-feed¬ 
ing  crops  of  Alfalfa,  Kaffir  corn,  Milo  maize 
or  millet,  for  indeed  it  has  been  proven  that 
this  vast  stretch  of  land  will  grow  abundant 
crops,  and  the  ranging  stockman  must  move 
on  or  fence  his  herds,  as  the  lands  are  be¬ 
ing  rapidly  bought  up  for  general  cropping, 
but  especially  wheat.  Yesterday  as  I  was 
strolling  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  I 
came  upon  a  little  place  of  an  acre  or  trifle 
more  that  the  owner  seemed  to  have  made 
into  a  small  experiment  station  of  his  own. 
I  was  interestedly  looking  over  the  fence  at 
a  fine  patch  of  Alfalfa  when  the  proprietor 
came  out  and  invited  me  inside  and  kindly 
showed  me  about.  He  said  he  had  made  nine 
cuttings  off  the  patch  of  Alfalfa  and  keeps 


his  cow,  pig  and  chickens  in  green  feed 
all  the  season.  The  pig  was  an  espe¬ 

cially  fine-looking  animal.  I  now  know  to 
a  certainty  that  I  have  a  chance  seeding  of 
Alfalfa  on  the  railroad  grounds  at  West 
Camp.  Some  four  years  ago  a  single  plant 
appeared  near  my  chicken  house,  which  I 
first  thought  was  a  Sweet  clover  plant,  but 
the  blossoms  came  purple,  which  I  thought 
possibly  might  be  of  the  Alfalfa  order,  and 
so  it  has  proven.  This  season  the  lot  has 
a  great  many  plants  scattered  around,  and 
I  made  as  many  as  five  cuttings  for  the 
chicks,  of  which  they  were  extremely  fond. 
I  shall  try  another  season  to  get  a  small 
patch  of  the  Alfalfa  started.  I  presume  this 
chance  seeding  must  have  come  from  litter 
that  I  gathered  out  of  boxcars  and  took 
down  to  this  particular  henhouse  for  scratch¬ 
ing  material.  E.  F.  Y. 

Stratford.  Texas. 


When  to  Cut  Posts. — As  I  have  seen 
many  inquiries  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  to  when 
to  cut  fence  posts  I  will  tell  you  my  experi¬ 
ence.  It  has  been  that  posts  cut  in  October 
are  much  better  than  those  cut  at  any  other 
time  of  year,  because  the  sap  is  all  out 
then,  and  the  timber  is  dry.  I  think  it 
makes  but  little  difference  what  kind  of  tim¬ 
ber  you  have,  beech,  maple,  hemlock,  bass¬ 
wood  or  any  other.  I  have  had  a  hard  maple 
post  set  over  10  years.  The  tenth  year  it 
was  perfectly  sound.  Be  sure  to  cut  them 
before  the  timber  freezes.  F.  M.  w. 

Sabinsville,  Pa. 

Keeping  Corn. — My  experience  in  handling 
corn  has  confirmed  my  belief  that  there  is 
nothing  more  satisfactory  than  the  usual  V- 
shaped  slatted  crib  in  general  use  in  this 
section.  AH  corn  that  has  heated  or  spoiled 
for  me  was  in  the  middle  of  the  crib  when 
placed  there  damp  or  too  green.  When 
placed  in  receptacle  with  open  bottom  and 
one  side  closed  the  corn  has  heated  on  closed 
side  and  middle.  If  J.  B.  S.  will  let  his  corn 
ripen  thoroughly,  top  or  cut  and  place  in 
shocks  till  cured,  husk  and  crib  when  free 
from  external  moisture,  it  will  not  heat  or 
spoil  if  placed  in  narrow  slatted  crib  with 
good  roof  and  floor.  If  his  corn  Is  good 
the  room  he  gives  will  be  rather  small  for 
the  crop  from  10  acres,  and  hard  to  fill  even 
though  built  so  as  to  shovel  from  wagon  on 
three  sides.  j.  f.  e. 

Easton,  Pa. 


WHY  NOT  BUY  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES? 


$22.50 


buys  this  entirely  new  and 
handsome  1907  model  range, 
complete  with  reservoir 
and  high  shelf  exactly  as 
illustrated.  Has  big  deep 
white  enamelled  reservoir,  improved  duplex  grate 
adapted  to  either  coal  or  wood.  Large  improved 
oven,  finished  with  aluminum  on  the  inside,  mak- 
it  clean  and  bright,  and  all  the  trimmings  hand¬ 
somely  plated  with  silver  finished  nickel.  Com¬ 
bines  good  capacity  with  great  utility  and  is  easily 
worth  $35.00.  but  if  your  order  reaches  us  within 
30  days,  we  will  send  you  this  big  strong  heavy 
attractive  modern  range  for  $23. 50.  WKGUAR- 
ANTKE  EVERY  RANGE  TO  REACH  YOU 
SAFELY,  FREE  FROM  BREAKAGE  OR  DAM¬ 
AGE  OF  ANY  KIND.  Very  much  lower  prices,  if 
yon  do  not  need  the  reservoir  or  high  shelf. 

Save  504  On  Your  Christmas  Presents. 

GET  OUR  BIG  NEW  CATALOGUE 

which  contains  a  full  line  of  Banned  and  Stoves  and  over  30,000 
other  labor  Having  and  money  saving  articles,  fully  illustrated, 
described  and  priced  In  our  big  new  catalogue  No.  91. 

This  up-to-date  Buyers  Guide  contains  everything  yon  can 
possibly  need  for  the  Home,  Farm  or  Shop. 

Opposite  each  article  in  the  catalogue  la  the  low  price  at 
which  wo  sell  it:  the  lowest  price  for  which  it  chu  be  bought  in 
any  store  in  any  city,  big  or  little,  in  this,  or  any  country  on 
the  Globe. 

You  will  spend  hours  of  interest  over  Its  pages :  you  will 
marvel  at  the  wonderful  variety  of  goods,  all  complete  in 
one  book.  .. 

It  makes  buying  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable.  This  cata¬ 
logue  costs  us  $1.00  to  print,  but  we  will  send  it  to  yon  post 
paid,  free  of  charge. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY. 

With  it,  we  will  send  you  our  Premium  I.lst,  containing  100 
valuable  and  useful  premiums  given  away  free,  also  our 
Grocery  Lis  t, showing  how  you  can  save  ^  your  living  expenses. 

WE  SELL  RELIABLE  GOODS  ONLY. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  refund  your  money. 

Buy  of  us  and  save  money  on  everything.  Best  goods,  low 
prices,  prompt  shipments,  low  express  aud  freight  rates  and 
a  square  deal  every  time. 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &  CO., 

19  CHATHAM  SQUARE.  K»tabli*h.d  Is  111.  NEW  YOKE  CITY. 
The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  in  America. 


requirements,  so  far  as  weather  is  concerned,  are  always 
the  same,  whether  the  material  is  intended  for  an  im¬ 
mense  business  building  or  a  structure  on  the  farm.  The 
roofing  must  be  sun-proof,  water-proof  and  fire-resisting. 

It  must  be  strong  and  elastic  to  resist  expansion  and 
contraction.  There  can  be  no  avoiding  these  issues. 

RURERIIR 

(REGISTERED  Uk  S.  PATENT  OFFICE) 

was  the  first  and  is  today  the  only  roofing  made  which 
combines  all  these  qualities.  It  contains  no  tar  or  paper; 
will  not  melt  or  rot.  Saturated  and  coated  with  Ruber- 
oid  Water-proof  Compound.  Absolutely  weather-proof. 

Burning  brands  or  flying  sparks  will  not  ignite  it.  It 
has  proved  its  elasticity  by  enduring  torsional  strains  for 
years.  These  are  all  statements  we  can  prove  if  you 
will  write  to  us.  Send  for  samples  and  Booklet  “R.” 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

Sole  Manufacturers 

100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


fit  Makes  a  Big  Difference1 

how  you  skim  your  milk.  Perhaps  you  don’t  fully  realize  how  big  a  difference. 
May  be  you  haven’t  even  thought  of  it.  But  look  at  those  two  cream  pails l 
One  is  twice  as  big  as  the  other.  Yet  both  were  actually  filled  from  the  same 
quantity  of  milk,  and  Mr.  R.  A.  Shufelt,  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  didn’t  realize  he 
was  losing  every  day  actually  as  much  cream  as  he  saved,  until  he  tried  a 

UC.  CHSAM 

•  3.  SEPARATOR  i 

Mr.  Shufelt  says:  “I  set  the  milk  in  coolers  and  skimmed  with  dippers.— 
Best  I  could  do  was  about  20  qts.  cream  per  day  from  20  cows.  By^ 


j! 


m 


foi 


keeping  an  accurate  record,  I  found  with  the  U.  S.  I  was  getting  about  40  qts.  cream  per  day  from 
20  cows.  As  the  total  amount  gained  by  the  U.  5.  paid  for  it  in  30  days,  I  will  say  that  it  is  the 
best  investment  I  ever  made.” 

How  much  cream  are  you  losing?  Cream  is  money  —  the  U.  S.  gets  more  than  any  other 
separator.  The  U.  S.  holds  the  World’s  Record  for  cleanest  skimming.  We  wil!  gladly  send 
you  our  big,  handsome,  new  catalogue  telling  plainly  all  about  the  construction  and  won¬ 
derful  skimming  records  of  the  U.  S.,  if  you  will  just  write  us:  “Send  new  construction 
catalogue  No.  159  ”.  Write  today,  addressing 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Bellows  Palls,  Vt. 

Eighteen  distributing  warehouses  centrally  located  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  454 
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Ruralisms 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  Best  Late  Blooming  Shrub. — 
Notwithstanding  the  immense  popularity 
of  the  large  panicled  hardy  Hydrangea,  if 
asked  to-  name  the  most  desirable  late 
blooming  hardy  shrub  we  should  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  recommend  the  Rose  of  Sharon, 
Hibiscus  Syriacus,  as  it  may  be  had  in 
great  variety  of  color,  and  will  grow  and 
bloom  well  under  the  most  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions.  The  very  distinct  and  showy 
Hydrangea  paniculata  affords  us  only 
White  blooms,  and  demands  liberal  treat¬ 
ment  if  a  good  appearance  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained.  There  is  room  for  both  in  every 
farm  dooryard.  and  while  the  Rose  of 
Sharon  is  an  old  favorite  there  are  charm¬ 
ing  new  varieties  that  well  merit  atten¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  really  good  new  kinds 
is  shown  in  big.  345,  first  page.  It  is  cat¬ 
alogued  as  Crested  Beauty,  and  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  superior  type  of  double  flow¬ 
ered  varieties,  having  the  supernumerary 
petals  arranged  in  crested  form  in  the 
middle  of  the  bloom.  Crested  Beauty  is 
a  good  grower  and  a  very  profuse  bloom¬ 
er,  even  when  quite  small.  The  large 
flowers  are  pure  white  wi.h  rich  crimson 
“eye’’  or  base  and  snow  white  crest.  It 
blooms  throughout  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  being  quite  sterile  is  not  exhaust¬ 
ed  by  profuse  flowering  like  varieties  that 
seed  freely.  There  is  a  companion  va¬ 
riety,  soft  pink  with  pink  crest  and  crim¬ 
son  eye.  It  is  meritorious,  but  not  as 
showy  as  Crested  Beauty. 

The  Pure  White  Jeanne  d’Arc  is  an¬ 
other  meritorious  novelty,  not  too  well 
known,  though  in  commerce  nearly  10 
years.  It  forms  a  compact,  rather  dwarf 
shrub,  covered,  in  season,  with  a  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  snow-white  double  blooms, 
quite  full  and  rounded  like  miniature 
double  hollyhocks.  Coming  at  a  season 
when  durable  White  flowers  are  partic¬ 
ularly  scarce,  they  have  value  for  florists’ 
design  work,  and  were  readily  bought  for 
such  purposes  the  past  season,  noting  the 
grower  50  cents  the  hundred.  As  this  va¬ 
riety  is  particularly  floriferous  it  is  not 
without  possibilities  of  profit  when  grown 
for  this  purpose. 

Meehan’s  Variegated  Althaea. — The 
P.  T.  Berclcmans  Co.,  Augusta,  Ga.,  offer 
under  the  name  of  Althaea  Meehani  a  fine 
variegated-leaved  Rose  of  Sharon  bearing 
perfectly  developed  single  lavender  flow¬ 
ers.  They  claim  it  a  great  improvement 
on  the  well-known  Buist’s  variegated  va¬ 
riety,  which  never  opens  its  double,  dark 
wine-colored  blooms.  They  wither  in  the 
bud  and  "greatly  disfigure  the  plant  for 
several  weeks  at  the  time  it  should  be  in 
grea  est  perfection.  T  lie  new  kind  grows 
about  eight  feet  high,  is  compact  in  out 
line,  and  the  beautifully  variegated  fob 
age,  green,  broadly  and  irregularly  mar¬ 
gined  with  creamy  white,  contrasts  well 
with  the  delicate  shade  of  the  widely 
opened  blooms.  It  is  claimed  the  ligh. 
portions  of  the  leaves  are  not  subject  to 
sunscald,  which  would  give  it  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  over  many  silver  variegated 
shrubs. 

Fine  for  Hedging. — Botanists  generally 
agree  that  the  Rose  of  Sharon  more  prop¬ 
erly  belongs  to  the  genus  Hibiscus  than 
Althaea.  Both  names  are  used  by  nursery¬ 
men  and  gardeners,  but  it  may  "be  well  to 
confine  the  latter  to  the  hollyhocks.  The 
old  botanical  name  of  the  Rose  of  Sharon 
was  Althaea  frutex,  but  it  is  now  likely 
to  be  discarded.  1  he  plant  is  so  widely 
disseminated  in  cultivation  that  its  origin 
is  lost,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  native 
rather  to  China  than  Syria.  As  there  are 
other  Oriental  and  tropical  shrubbery 
species  of  Hibiscus  of  great  beauty  it  is 
evident  that  Rose  of  Sharon  is  the  best 
name  popularly  to  distinguish  this  hardy 
and  desirable  shrub.  I  here  is  really  noth¬ 
ing  better  for  ornamental  hedges  where 
close  clipping  is  not  desirable  and  reason¬ 
able  height  is  not  objected  to.  While  ap¬ 
preciating  good  soil  it  may  be  planted 
anywhere  in  sun  or  partial  shade.  The 
habit  is  so  good  that  pruning  is  only 
needed  at  long  intervals.  No  insects  ap¬ 
pear  to  trouble  d,  nor  is  it  subject  to  dis¬ 
ease  of  any  kind.  The  foliage  is  at  all 
times  attractive,  but  is  particularly  glos¬ 
sy  after  rains.  T  he  large  and  conspicuous 
flowers,  borne  so  late  in  the  season,  and 
the  numerous  seed  pods  that  follow,  give 
it  a  most  distinctive  character.  Seedlings 
are  often  used  for  hedges,  and  if  a  good 
proportion  of  white  and  light-colored 
forms  is  secured  they  give  good  satisfac¬ 
tion.  If  a  uniform  effect  seems  desirable 
the  single  pure  white  variety,  Totus  albus, 
is  one  of  the  best.  In  general  the  purple 
and  dark  varieties  should  be  avoided,  as 
the  tints  lack  clearness.  There  are  some 
good  red  and  violet  kinds,  and  one  pretty 
fle«h-colored  double  variety  with  hand¬ 
somely  cut  or  laciniated  foliage,  known  as 


Le®poldii  flore  pleno.  j  be  past  rainy 
Summer  suited  the  Rose  of  Sharon- very 
well.  T  he  plants  were  remarkably  fresh 
and  lovely  throughout  the  whole  growing 
season.  T  here  is  likely  to  be  a  revival  oi 
interest  in  this  most  worthy  shrub,  espe¬ 
cially  among  those  who  are  growing  tirqd 
of  too  much  privet.  Propagation  is  read¬ 
ily  effected  by  seeds,  cuttings  and  grafts. 
Nurserymen  generally  keep  fair  stocks 
and  offer  named  and  new  kinds  at  from 
25  to  50  cents  each.  Seedlings  and  mixed 
lots  for  hedging  may  often  be  had  at  very 
moderate  prices.  Few  shrubs  transplant 
more  readily. 

Two  Fungus  Diseases. — It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  the  effect  of  the  hot  and  rainy 
season  on  the  health  of  two  important  veg¬ 
etables,  asparagus  and  celery,  both  sub¬ 
ject  of  late  'years  to  serious  fungus  dis¬ 
eases.  Asparagus  seems  freer  from  rust 
at  this  writing,  October  20,  than  at  any 
time  for  the  last  six  years.  Along  about 
1000  we  expected  to  seLe  the  fields  brown, 
even  in  August,  but  with  the  help  of  im¬ 
proved  cultural  methods,  new  planting  oi 
the  more  resistant  varieties  and  four  suc¬ 
cessive  rainy  Summers,  there  has  been 
steady  gain  until  the  average  field  is  as 
green  as  ever  up  to  freezing  weather. 
T  races  of  rust  may  everywhere  be  found, 
but  the  disease  is  eit-her  less  virulent  than 
formerly  or  favorable  conditions  have  so 
fortified  the  plants  that  they  are  able  to 
overcome  the  infection  and  round  out 
their  full  season  of  growth. 

Celery  Blight,  however,  is  general  and 
very  destructive,  almost  completely  check¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  the  early  varieties.  The 
plants  in  most  cases  s  arted  well,  but  the 
intensely  hot  September,  with  its  accom¬ 
panying  continuous  moisture  in  the  way 
of  rain,  fog  and  persistent  dews  afforded 
the  blight  germs  every  advantage  for  in¬ 
vasion,  and  they  appear  to  have  been 
pushed  their  development  to  a  disastrous 
limit.  Hardy,  late,  green-leaved  kinds 
like  Winter  Queen  and  Fin  de  Siecle  suf¬ 
fer  least,  as.  their  main  growth  is  delayed 
until  cooler  weather,  but  the  early  golden 
and  self-blanching  varieties  are  badly 
hurt.  Cultural  conditions  do  not  appear 
to  affect  the  course  of  the  disease,  but 
well-fertilized. plants  plainly  have  the  bet¬ 
ter  chance  for  recovery  if  drier,  cool 
weather  permits  renewed  growth.  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  is  claimed  to  be  the  hope¬ 
ful  remedy  for  the  celery  disease,  of 
course  applied  before  infection,  and  sul¬ 
phur  for  Asparagus  rust,  but  tbeir  effi¬ 
cacy  and  economy  are  so  doubtful  that 
most  growers  prefer  to  take  their  chances 
without  the  use  of  such. chemical  remedies. 

w.  v.  F. 

XX'iten  you  write  advertisers  men  I  ion  The 
R.  N.  Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


Cough  drops,  throat 
lozenges,  or  cough 
syrups  may  relieve 
a  cold  but  they  don’t 
cure  it.  S'  c  oil's 
Emulsion  not  only 
immediately  relieves 
your  cough  or  cold  but 
cures  it  by  giving  you 
the  strength  to  throw 
it  off.  Take  Scott's 
Emulsion  for 
coughs  and 
colds. 
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ALL  DRUGGISTS; 

50c.  AND  $1.00. 


Want  a  Surrey 

FREE! 

This  one  is  yours  to  use 
alif  it  belonged  lo  you 

FOR  30  DAYS. 

You  don’t  put  up  a  cent. 
Save  $U0  by  Lux  ing  this 
vehicle  direct  fiom  the 
factory.  We  guarantee  it 
for  two  years  or  your  money  back.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

The  Anderton  Mig.  Co.,  1 9  Third  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Best  Rural  Mail  Box  Made 


Agents 
Wanted 
In  every  town# 


H.  E.  HESSLER  CO. 


Tlie  “Hessler”  is 
made  of  steel,  18 
in.  long,  (i:)4  in. 
diameter,  coated 
witli  aluminum 
bronze,  ('over  is 
self  closing  and 
self  latching.  Ab¬ 
solutely  weather 
proof.  Signal 
attached.  Fitted  with 
brass  lock  and  key. 
Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

201  Butternut  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HOWTHETELEPIWNE 
HUPiTHE  FARMER 


YouWaotTbis  Tree  BooK 

Of  course  you  need  a  telephone.  You  need  it 
for  business,  for  the  family,  in  sickness,  in  case 
of  fire,  or  in  danger  of  any  kind.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is — how  can  you  get  one  on  your  farm? 
This  little  book  which  we  send  free  the  same 
day  we  get  your  request  answers  the  question 
perfectly  and  tells  you  how  to  get  the  greatest 
convenience  of  the  twentieth  century  so  easily 
and  cheaply  that  it  becomes  a  positive  saving 
and  a  money-maker,  instead  of  an  expense.  It 
tells  all  about 

Stromberd  -  Carlson 
Telephones 

which  are  made  in  the  largest  independent  telephone 
plant  in  the  world.  These  are  the  best  instruments  for 
farmers’  lines,  because  they  have  been  constructed  by 
experts  for  this  particular  purpose.  They  are  described 
in  detail  in  the  booklet,  together  with  full  information 
on  the  organization  of  farmers’  lines,  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  built,  cost  of  material,  etc.  You  want 
this  book.F  1  02  ‘How  the  Telephone  Helps  the  Farmer.” 
Write  for  it  today. 

Stromberd-Carlson 
Telephone  Mfd*  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coatinfr  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong-  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  XX’ eight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samplos,  prices  and 
circulars, 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 


WARREN’S 

1WALRU5 

"roofing 

Tough  and  tight  as  a  walrus 
hide,  and  just  as  pliable  and 
I  .  ,  lasting.  Summer  sun,  winter 

ice,  wen’t  affect  it.  It  can't  rust  and  won’t 
crack.  Anybody  can  lay  it.  Send  for  sample. 

J^a^enChemi^l^1fg^oM6Batter^lUlewYork 


GET  the 

Caldwell  Tank 

and  you  pjet  the  best; 
best  in  materials,  in  con¬ 
struction,  best  service. 
Free  fro  m  annoy]  1 1  x 
leaks  ami  repairs.  It  is 
giving  hundreds  of  coun¬ 
try  homes  satisfactory 
service,  storing  water 
for  every  purpose.  Ulus- 
t rated  catalogue  gives 
full  i  i. formal  ion. 


W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Tank8  PJT)  Towo,“ 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 


No  More  Hand  Pumping 

No  coal.  No  steam.  No  oil.  No  packing  or  labor, 

No  Cost  for  Motive  Power 

NIAGARA  AUTOMATIC  PUMP 

(Hydraulic  Ham) 

works  night  and  day  on  any  brook, 
creek  riveror  running  water. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Gov¬ 
ernments,  railroads  a  n  d 
public  institutions,  farmers, 
owners  of  factories,  country 
homes  and  mines.  Write  to-i 
day  for  free  booklet.  G 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co, 

140  NASSAU  STREEET,  NEW  YORK.  Fa ctoky .  Chester,  I’a, 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

aad  s,-ud  4  lliunry  tt  heel,,  Steel  Tire  on  . 

With  Rubber  Tire..  .  I  in  ft;,  wheels  to  '4  in. 

tread.  Top  BuggieH,  ,  Harness  Write  for 

rcaialog.  I.earn  how  to  hoi  direct.  Repair  Wheel, 

»  Wagon  Umbrella  FRKK.  W.K.  BOOH,  Cincinnati,  O. 


5% 


h  QL  At,d  Dividend 

*T/0  Add  25%  to  the  Income 

IF  yonr  savings  now  yield  4  per  cent.,  and  we 
pay  you  5  per  cent.,  we  increase  your  income 
F('r  cent.  Before  you  deal  with  us  we 
shall  expect  to  satisfy  you  of  our  unquestioned 
reliability.  Let  us  place  the  matter  before  you 
properly  by  correspondence. 

Assets,  $1,750,000. 
Established  13  Years. 
Banking  Dept.  Supervision 

Earnings  paid  from  day  re¬ 
ceived  to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited 
and  promptly  answered. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

5  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway,  New  York. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

*3.50 &$3.00  Shoes 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

W.L.Douglas  $4  Gilt  Edge  line,, 
cannotbeequalledatany  price , 

To  Shoe  Dealers: 

\V.  L.  Douglas’  Job¬ 
bing  House  is  t  he  most 
complete  in  this  country 
Send/or  Catalog 


SHOES  FOR  EVERYBODY  AT  ALL  PRICES. 

Men’s  Shoes,  $5  to  $1.50.  Boys’  Shoes,  $3 
to  01.25.  Women’s  Shoes,  $4.00  to  $1.50. 
Misses'  &  Children’s  Shoes,  $2.25  to  $1.00. 
Try  XXL  L.  Douglas  Women’s,  Misses  and 

Children’s  shoes;  for  style,  fit  and  wear 
they  excel  other  makes. 

If  I  could  take  you  into  my  large 
factories  at  Brockton,  Mass., and  show 
you  how  carefully  W.L.  Douglas  shoes 
are  made,  you  would  then  understand 
why  they  hold  their  shape,  fit  better, 
wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater  value 
than  any  other  make. 

Wherever  you  live,  you  can  obtain  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  His  name  and  price  is  stamped 
on  the  bottom,  which  protects  you  against  high 
prices  and  inferior  shoes.  Take  no  substi* 
tute.  Ask  your  dealer  for  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes 
and  insist  upon  having  them. 

Fast  Color  Eyelets  used;  they  wilt  not  wear  brassy. 

XVrite  for  Illustrated  Catalog  of  Fall  Styles. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Dept.  Q,  Brockton,  Mass. 


NO  PAINTING  REQUIRED 

on  Arrow  It  rand 
Asphalt  Heady 
Hoofing.  Can  be 

easily  laid,  as  s-xntd 

the  work  only 
consists  of  nailing  and  cementing  joints.  Send  to 
Department  i  for  Catalog  (i,  |u-i<-,-M  an, l  samples 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO. 

MO  Vine  Street  New  York  City 

Beware  of  cheap  imitations  made  from  Tar. 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE 


,No.9  Steel  Wire. 
most  fences.  A  fence 


Weighs  %  more  than 
th 


iat  will  not  rust. 
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Send  for  Fence  Book  showing 
3  styles.  Brown  Fence  & 
Wire  Co., Cleveland,!) 
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FENCE 

Made  of  High  Carbon  coiled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents,  bell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  3? 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It’s  free.  Buy  direct.  XVrite  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

BOX  l«3  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA 


THEY  LAST  FOREVER 

STANDARD 

STEEL  FENCE  POSTS. 

Are  to  be  Driven 

ONE-THIRD  OHRAPER 
THAN  WOOD  POSTS. 

Pan  be  used  with  plain,  barb  ot 
woven  wire  fencing.  Posts  intuit 
fur  all  requirements.  Over  7'»,Q00 
Bold.  Twenty  miles  of  fencing 
erected  on  one  estate.  Write  fot 
ciiculareiprice  list  and  reference  to 

.T.  II.  DOWNS. 

299  Broadway,  N.  X’, 

Factory  near  Pittsburg. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


All  Sorts. — Corn  husking  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  hard  storm  of  October  19. 
Our  crop  thus  far  seems  the  best  we  have 
ever  had.  I  have  spoken  of  a  small  field 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  farm  which  was 
drained  last  Fall.  It  had  been  a  nuisance 
—soft,  boggy  and  sour — lying  so  that  it 
received  much  of  the  drainage  from  the 
hills,  and  with  several  hidden  springs.  1 
do  not  think  we  got  $20  worth  of  grass 
from  it  in  five  years.  Last  Fall  this  field 
was  ditched  and  stone-drained.  It  was 
then  plowed  and  left  through  the  Winter. 
The  Spring  and  early  Summer  was  wet, 
and  we  found  that  several  places  would 
not  dry  out  well.  As  soon  as  we  could 
get  on  the  field  it  was  harrowed  with  the 
Acme  and  Learning  corn  planted  late  in 
May.  The  corn  made  a  poor  start,  and 
the  wet  weather  kept  it  back,  as  it  was 
difficult  to  cultivate  this  soil  properly. 
We  used  no  manure  or  fertilizer  of  any 
kind,  as  I  wanted  to  see  what  the  soil  was 
good  for.  We  have  finished  husking  and 
have  taken  135  bushels  of  corn  and  nearly 
three  loads  of  good  stalks  from  the  field. 
That  is  worth  over  $110  as  prices  go  in 
our  country.  The  only  cash  outlay  was  $2 
for  seed.  With  the  exception  of  about 
one  day  of  my  labor  in  planting  and  hoe¬ 
ing,  and  help  from  Philip  in  husking,  the 
work  was  all  done  by  the  boys.  1  never 
before  realized  so  thoroughly  the  value 
of  drainage  for  a  wet  soil.  Now  the  field 
will  be  seeded  to  rye.  If  all  goes  well  we 
shall  cut  two  tons  of  good  rye  hay  in  May, 
and  then  follow  with  a  larger  corn  crop 
than  this  yearr  since  we  shall  use  lime 
on  the  rye  and  fertilizer  on  the  corn. 

.  .  .  The  chestnut  crop  is  heavy  this 

year,  but  I  never  saw  the  nuts  hang  to 
the  trees  as  they  do  this  year.  Our  boys 
were  tired  of  waiting,  but  the  big  storm 
brought  them  down  with  a  rush.  We 
make  no  effort  to  sell  nuts — with  eight 
good  sets  of  teeth  on  the  farm  and  others 
not  so  good  the  chestnut  crop  is  pretty 
well  cornered  at  home.  .  .  .  We 
planted  pansies  as  Mr.  Hartman  advised, 
and  have  a  good  stand.  The  plants  now 
look  well.  I  am  told  by  an  importer  that 
some  one  ought  to  make  some  money 
growing  pansy  seed.  This  man  says  that 
most  of  the  seed  used  here  comes  from 
France  and  California,  the  latter  being  un¬ 
suited  to  our  latitude..-  Our  children  ask 
why  they  cannot  take  several  well-known 
sorts  and  make  a  small  business  of  grow¬ 
ing  seed.  I  don’t  know  about  it,  but  I  am 
willing  to  start  them  at  it  on  a  small  scale. 

.  .  .  We  are  having  trouble'with  wash¬ 

ing  on  our  hillside;  where  the  road  goes 
up  the  water  has  come  down,  making  a 
bad  gulley.  The  last  storm  did  so  much 
damage  that  we  were  forced  to  get  into 
action.  We  threw  a  deep  furrow  diag¬ 
onally  along  the  hill  above  the  starting  of 
this  gulley,  throwing  the  earth  up  into 
a  small  bank.  This  will  turn  most  of  the 
water  to  one  side,  and  send  it  over  the 
grass.  Then  the  gulley  was  filled  with 
small  stones,  topped  off  with  sods  and 
brush,  and  old  cedars  piled  at  the  top. 
This  will  hold  the  water  back  until  a  new 
sod  forms.  Of  course  we  must  make  a 
new  road. 

Hog  Questions. — A  Pennsylvania  man 
wants  to  know  about  the  hog  business : 

Will  it  pay  to  raise  pigs  to  sell  alive  in 
wholesale  market,  provided  one  has  a  place 
large  enough  to  raise  feed?  I  am  speaking 
now  of  a  farm  in  Montgomery  or  Bucks 
County,  Penn.,  say  about  40  or  45  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  H.  F.  M. 

From  my  experience  I  doubt  it  unless 
you  can  handle  large  numbers  of  pigs.  I 
think  the  South  and  West  can  beat  us  at 
the  wholesale  trade.  The  best  chance  for 
an  eastern  farmer  is  to  butcher  on  the 
farm  and  sell  to  a  retail  trade,  or  sell  the 
young  pigs.  There  is  quite  a  business  in 
this.  Many  farmers  want  two  or  three 
pigs  to  fatten,  and  find  it  cheaper  to  buy 
than  to  keep  breeding  stock  of  their  own. 
In  most  towns  of  fair  size  there  is  a  good 
market  for  cuts  from  a  small  carcass  of 
pork.  To  do  such  business  economically 
a  farmer  must  have  good  pasture  for  the 
pigs,  and  use  as  little  grain  as  possible. 

.  .  .  A  good  friend  takes  issue  with  me 
because  I  let  the  pigs  root.  He  says  no 
self-respecting  pig  will  root,  if  you  give 
him  what  he  roots  for.  My  Cheshires 
look  as  if  they  respected  themselves,  and 
I  am  very  glad  they  root.  What  in  the 
world  was  a  hog’s  snout  made  for?  Of 
course  I  would  not  put  them  into  a  good 
meadow  where  we  wanted  to  cut  hay,  but 
for  cleaning  up  an  old  sod-bound  orchard 
or  gleaning  a  grain  stubble  that  is  to  be 
plowed  for  a  second  crop,  or  for  working 
a  cornfield  before  grain  seeding  there  is 
nothing  like  a  good  hog.  Some  people 
take  all  the  ambition  out  of  a  hog  by  keep¬ 
ing  him  in  a  small  pen  and  stuffing  him 
with  fat.  That’s  the  sort  of  hog  that  has 
“no  respect  for  himself!”  No,  there  is  a 
good  place  for  the  rooting  hog  on  our 
farm.  Not  in  an  orchard  where  young 
trees  are  mulched,  for  the  first  thing  the 
bogs  do  is  to  get  under  that  mulch  for  in¬ 
sects.  You  people  who  are  troubled  with 


white  grubs,  put  a  drove  of  hogs  on  the 
field  for  a  few  weeks  ! 

Lawing  with  Boys. — A  New  England 
reader  wants  a  lawyer’s  advice : 

I  have  a  six-foot  wire  line  fence.  The 
bovs  climb  over  it  and  are  fast  destroying  it. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  best  course  to 
take  to  prevent  it?  w.  b.  n. 

A  lawyer  informs  me  that  the  law  does 
not  recognize  boys  until  they  are  10  years 
old  or  more.  Then  they  may  be  treated 
as  '‘disorderlies.”  You  will  find  lawing 
with  boys  very  unsatisfactory.  It  is  bad 
for  the  boys,  and  will  make  trouble  with 
their  parents.  Run  a  boy  through  the 
machinery  of  lawyers  and  courts  and  you 
come  close  to  spoiling  him,  for  he  cannot 
understand  property  rights  until  he  gets 
older.  Why  can’t  you  get  the  boys  to¬ 
gether  and  talk  with  them  ?  Most  boys 
are  reasonable  if  you  go  at  them  right. 
If  moral  suasion  is  not  in  your  line  (and 
I  know  it  does  not  come  easy  to  some) 
you  can  put  barbed  wire  or  "teasers”  on 
the  fence.  A  “teaser”  is  a  piece  of  metal 
or  wood  with  sharp  spikes  in  the  top. 
They  are  used  in  the  city  at  the  top  of 
back  yard  fences  to  keep  fence-climbers 
and  cats  at  a  distance.  When  all  the  yards 
are  supplied  with  these  teasers  cats  go 
elsewhere.  I  fear  such  a  defence  would 
make  the  boys  worse.  I  should  go  straight 
to  the  boys  or  their  parents  and  talk  it 
over  without  threats. 

Feeding  Colt  and  Clover. — An  Ohio 
man  asks  these  questions : 

I  would  like  to  have  the  Hope  Farm  man 
tell  me  how  much  to  feed  of  the  following 
to  an  18  months  colt,  Timothy  hay,  oats 
and  oil  meal.  Whaf  I  want  is  a  balanced 
ration.  How  much  acid  phosphate  and  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash  should  i  sow  to  the  acre  on  my 
onion  patch,  which  I  intend  to  sow  to  clover 
next  March?  The  ground  is  fairly  rich,  but 
I  wish  to  make  the  clover  boom.  F.  a.  c. 

For  my  own  colt  I  reason  that  oats  and 
wheat  bran  make  the  best  grain.  Oats 
give  the  spirit  and  growth.  Wheat  bran 
is  excellent  for  growing  stock,  because  it 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  bone-form¬ 
ing  food.  I  do  not  feed  much  oil  meal. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  needed  when  we 
feed  bran.  I  should  give  a  tablespoonful 
a  day  if  I  thought  it  necessary,  or  just 
enough  to  keep  the  system  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  1  feed  about  all  the  good  hay  the 
colt  will  clean  up.  A  balanced  fertilizer 
ration  is  three  parts  of  acid  phosphate  to 
one  of  muriate.  I  should  use  600  pounds 
per  acre  of  this  mixture  on  the  onion 
ground. 

Spoiling  Children. — I  rather  expected 
to  get  a  gentle  “call  down”  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

I  trust  that  the  Hope  Farm*  mail  will  not 
give  the  new  baby  the  idea  that  singing  and 
rocking  are  necessary  before  he  will  consent 
to  go  to  sleep.  The  establishment  of  such 
a  habit  means  a  lot  of  unnecessary  work  for 
Mother,  who  must  have  plenty  ‘  to  do  al¬ 
ready.  Rocking  the  babv  cannot  be  defended 
upon  any  ground.  1  think  those  four  small 
children  who  needed  three  grown-ups  to  get 
them, . to  sleep  were  badly  spoiled  or  very  un¬ 
wisely  cared  for.  .  m.  t. 

I  expected  it,  because  when  I  undertook 
to  practice  the  art  which  gave  me  high 
standing  as  a  hired  man  I  quickly  heard: 
“Don’t  you  walk  that  baby !” 

You  see  Mother  has  no  idea  of  falling 
heir  to  a  habit  which  makes  labor  neces¬ 
sary.  I  begin  to  see  how  it  is  that  grand¬ 
mothers  are  accused  of  spoiling  children. 

I  once  worked  for  a  farmer  who  was  such 
a  handy  man  with  the  baby  that  he  called 
himself  “a  he  dry  nurse,” — and  he  prac¬ 
ticed  his  calling  to  the  injury  of  his  corn 
crop.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  am  acting  in 
this  capacity  as  I  write.  Mother  and  the 
girls  are  away.  They  put  the  baby  asleep 
and  left  me  full  directions.  Now  he  is 
awake  and  makes  the  fact  known.  I 
won’t  walk  him,  but  I  can  put  him  in  his 
carriage,  tie  a  string  to  it  and  send  him 
on  a  long  and  pleasant  journey  by  push¬ 
ing  the  carriage  with  my  foot  and  pull¬ 
ing  it  back  by  a  string.  Some  people  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  this  rocking  and 
walking  spoils  the  character  of  the  child. 
That  seems  to  me  absurd  when  we  realize 
that  our  ancestors  were  all  rocked  in 
cradles  and  carried  about.  It  is  hardly 
consistent  to  praise  the  character  of  the 
old  folks  and  then  condemn  the  way  tbev 
were  nursed.  I  imagine  there  are  good 
people  in  this  world  who  refuse  to  rock 
or  carry  the  child  because  they  don’t  like 
the  job.  The  reason  they  give,  however, 
is  that  it  makes  the  child  self-reliant. 
Then  later  on  they  won’t  hold  the  child 
up  to  its  duty — for  the  same  reason — be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  like  the  job.  Then  when 
the  child  gets  “smart”  and  spoiled,  the 
most  convenient  excuse  is  to  say  that  “it 
came”  from  father  or  mother — depending 
upon  which  side  of  the  house  is  talking. 
As  a  baby  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  in  the  home  we  certainly  ought  to 
spend  as  much  time  discussing  its  care 
as  we  would  that  of  a  pig  or  calf.  For 
my  part  I  have  no  use  for  a  spoiled  child. 
He  carries  a  badge  of  dishonor  bearing 
the  name  of  those  who*  brought  him  up. 
If  one  of  my  children  showed  signs  of 
the  disease  as  I  see  it  every  day,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  publicly  that  I  would  take 
a  shingle  to  the  smart  one  at  once. 

H.  w.  c. 


THE  secret  of  rubber 
boot  making  is  in 
the  quality  of  rub¬ 
ber  used.  Most  rubber 
boots  are  made  of  old  re¬ 
melted  rubber,  picked  up 
at  random  by  junk  dealers. 
Such  boots  have  no  elastic 
properties,  little  strength, 
and  crack  after  a  few 
weeks  wear. 

Take  a  Buffalo  Brand 
rubber  boot  and  you  can 
stretch,  twist  and  bend  it 
in  any  direction.  It  proves 
that  there  must  be  a  good 
lot  of  new  pure  Para  rub¬ 
ber  in  it.  And  there  is. 
Besides  being  made  of 
stronger,  better  rubber,  the 
canvas  is  made  lighter  and 
the  rubber  thicker.  They 
stretch  where  the  strain 
comes,  hence  wear  longer 
and  don’t  crack.  So  that 
you  will  remember  the 
Buffalo  Brand  we  will  send 
FREE  a  beautiful  souvenir 
Buffalo  Watch  Fob  if 
you  ask  for  illustrated 
Booklet  “C.”  Send  10c  to 
pay  postage  and  packing. 

Wm.  H.  Walker  &  Co., 

77-83  So.  Pearl  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Established  over  50  Years 


Elite  Oil. 

A  high  grade,  perfect  burn  - 
ing  oil.  Never  fails  to 
pleas*,  where  a  clear, strong 
light  is  desired.  Made 
from  Pure  Pennsylvania 
Crude.  Write  lor  particu¬ 
lars  and  prices. 

DERRICK  OIL  CO., 
Titusville,  Penn. 


Banner  Root  Gutter 

in  7  sizes  for  hand  and  power. 

Cuts  all  roots  and  vegetables 
fine — rvo  choking.  No  matter 
what  other  feed  you  have.  Cut 
roots  will  increase  its  value. 

Root  cutters  are  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  dairymen,  sheep,  hog  and  cat¬ 
tle  feeders.  “Banners”  shake  out  all 
dirt  and  gravel,  cut  fast  and  easy  and 
last  indefinitely.  Our  free  book  tells. 

Write  for  it  today . 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  ft  SONS,  Ypsitanti,  Mich. 


For  All  Kinds 
of  Roofs 

High  or  low  roofs,  factory  or  farm, 
flat  or  steep,  in  any  climate  the 
Lincoln  Flint  Coated  Roofing  is 
BETTER  than  iron,  tin,  slate, 
paper,  tar  or  gravel. 


requires  no  paint  until  after  years 
of  use;  is  flint  coated,  has  no  tar 
and  is  absolutely  waterproof  and  fire¬ 
proof.  Send  today  for  FREE  sample, 
catalog:,  and  special  prices. 

Lincoln  Waterproof  Cloth  Co. 
702  Church  St.,  Bound  Brook.  N.d. 


Mad*  to  suit  YOU.  Any  »tyl#  you 
want,  from  Oak-tann«d  selected  stock. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
Illustrated  catalog  No.  F  and  pries 
Hat  FREE.  Send  for  it  at  once. 

THE  KINO  HARNESS  COMPANY 
<>  F  Laka  St.  Owtgo.Tlogi  Co,  N.T. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Flexible 


po: 

Ce 


CAREYS 

Cement  ROOFING 

differs  from  all  other  composition 
roofings.  In  durability,  this  difference 
runs  from  ten  to  twenty  years  in  favor 
of  Carey's.  Quality  ana  durability  are 
stamped  on  the  very  face,  base  and 
body  of  Carey’s  Rooting. 

The  body  of  Carey’s  Roofing  Is  com- 
Dsed  of  an  always  Flexible  Asphalt 

lement,  which  for  30  years  has  stood 
all  manner  of  severe  tests.  Carey’s 
Asphalt  is  imitated,  but  never  dupli¬ 
cated  by  other  manufacturers.  This 
Asphalt  Cement  body  is  protected  by  a 
heavy  felt  foundation  and  strong  bur¬ 
lap  Imbedded  in  the  tipper  surface. 
The  three  layers  are  compressed  into 
Indivisible  sheets,  the  weather  side  of 
which  is  thoroughly  treated  with  Car¬ 
ey’s  Firo-resiating  Cement  Compound. 

The  Carey  Patent  Lap  covers  anti  protects 
nail  heads,  Insuring  a  neat,  permanent,  abso¬ 
lutely  moisture-proof  and  wind-proof  union. 
The  recent  Gulf  Coast  storm  played  havoo 
with  tin  and  shingle  roofs.  A  Carey  Roof  has 
never  been  known  to  blow  off— It  lasts  as  long 
as  the  root  boards  hold. 

Carey’s  Roofing  is  sold  from  shipping 
points  conveniently  located  all  over  the 
country,  insuring  lowest  freight  rates. 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  MFG.  CO. 

42  Wayne  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Fill  out  this  coupon,  mentioning  size 
of  your  building,  and  mail  to  us— 

The  Philip  Carey  Mfgi  Co.: — Mail  Free 
Sample  of  your  Roofing  and  Booklet  to 


Name . . . 

Town . 

State .  R.  F.  D.. 

Sue  of  my  building . . 


Great  strength  and  ca- 
,  pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
•steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh- 
_  ers.  Catalog  free. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  161 , 39  Cortland!  SI..  Ns*  York. 

When  you  see  a  Coat  that 
looks  like  this 
You  will  think  of  the 

Worthing  &  Alger  Co. 

HILLSDALE,  MICH. 

Whose  Coats 

DO  NOT  WEAR  OFF 

Like  this  illustration. 

From  now  on  you  will 
notice  what  large  num¬ 
bers  of  fur  coats  are  worn 
off.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
our  make.  They  are  moth 
proof ;  no  smell ;  no  seam 
up  the  back ;  edge  not 
hemmed  ;  leather  arm  pit 
shields  and  in.  leather 
strip  across  the  bottom 
with  self-adjusting  wrist 
warmer.  Are  guaranteed. 

Get  our  prices  for  tan¬ 
ning  cattle  and  horse 
hides  for  robes. 

SEND  US 
A  COW, 

Steer,  Bull  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog, 

Deer,  or  any  kind  of  hide  or  skin  ana 
let  us  tan  it  with  the  hair  on,  soft, 
light,  odorless  and  moth-proof  for  robe, 
rug,  coat,  or  gloves,  and  make  them 
up  when  so  ordered. 

Avoid  mistakes  by  getting  our  catalog, 
prices,  shipping  tags,  instructions  and 
'‘Crosby  pays  the  freight”  offer,  before 
shipment  We  make  and  sell  Natural 
Black  Galloway  fur  coats  and  robes.  Black 
and  Brown  Frisian,  Black  Dog  Skin,  and 
fur  lined  coats.  We  do  taxidermy  and 
head  mounting.  We  buy  no  hides,  skins 
raw  furs  or  ginseng.  Address 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY. 

116  Mill  Street.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IS  YOUR 

ROOF  ALL  RIGHT, 
and  are  YOU  All  Right 
on  the  Roofing  Question? 

IF  YOU  cannot  answer  the  above 
questions  with  a  vigorous  “  Yes!” 
send  at  once  for  a  Free  Sample  of 
Carey’s  Rooting  and  learn  about  its 
common-sense  construction  and  prac¬ 
tical  use.  Carey’s  Roofing  gives  far 
better  satisfaction  than  shingles,  metal 
or  other  composition  roofings. 

Carey’s  Roofing  is  suitable  for  all 
buildings  about  the  farm,  is  adapted  to 
flat  or  steep  surfaces,  and  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  over  old  shingles  without  remov¬ 
ing  same.  Being  a  perfect  non-conduc¬ 
tor,  it  makes  the  very  best  siding  for 
live  stock  sheds  and  poultry  houses. 
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Live  StockandDairy 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

DEHORNING  ISN’T  CRUEL 

w 


MAKING  OVER  A  BARN. 

I  am  going  to  build  a  barn,  or  rather 
I  am  going  to  try  to,  and  put  two  barns 
together  and  make  one  barn  that  will  be  at 
least  more  satisfactory  than  the  two  now 
ar^.  Will  you  ask  for  plans  through  your 
columns  for  such  work?  The  two  barns  are 
30  x  60  and  now  stand  about  60  feet  apart, 
with  a  shed  running  from  the  south  end  of 
one  barn  to  the  other.  The  plan  I  have 
in  mind  is  to  put  the  two  barns'  end  to  end 
and  build  a  stable  under  them.  I  have 
talked  with  one  man,  and  he  says  a  lean-to 
for  a  stable  would  be  more  satisfactory.  I 
want  stable  room  for  at  least  30  head  of 
cattle,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  horses 
in  the  same  stable  with  a  partition  between. 
Is  cement  the  best  floor?  Can  a  stable  un¬ 
der  the  barn  be  ventilated  so  as  not  to  make 
the  milk  taste  of  the  stable  when  cattle  are 
fed  hay  from  over  the  stable?  I  shall  use 
a  125-ton  silo,  which  I  will  place  outdoors, 
and-  I  shall  use  swing  stanchions  and  an 
automatic  stock  watering  arrangement  for 
the  cows.  h.  l.  c. 

It  is  an  expensive  job  to  fix  up  an  old 
barn  as  H.  L.  C.  suggests.  I  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  idea  is  to  excavate  and 
make  a  basement  stable.  This  I  should 
certainly  not  do.  The  most  up-to-date 
stable  is  one  with  no  storage  room  over¬ 
head.  Such  a  one  is  more  costly  and 
much  less  convenient.  It  is  certainly 
much  better  to  have  the  stock  all  under 
one  roof.  If  the  cost  of  moving  is  not 
too  great  (which  will  depend  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  buildings),  I  see  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  putting  them  end  to  end. 


put  a  stable  under  an  old  barn.  It  is  one 
of  those  problems  that  are  nice  to  talk 
about.  We  see  an  old  frame  with  a  cheap 
covering  and  expect  with  small  expense 
to  make  it  over.  I  had  the  same  condi¬ 
tion  to  deal  with  some  years  ago,  only 
my  old  barn  was  all  in  one.  We  decided 
the  best  and  cheapest  way  was  to  make 
the  exterior  presentable  and  not  try  to 
put  a  stable  in  it  or  under  it,  and  I  have 
not  seen  a  time  yet  when  the  plan  was 
regretted.  We  use  the  room  for  hay  and 
grain  storage  and  a  large  tool  room.  A 
barn  floor  was  put  in  lengthwise  and  a 
new  building  put  up  for  a  stable,  the  end 
butting  against  the  barn  floor  on  side  of 
the  old  building.  This  new  stable  can  be 
built  the  same  height  as  the  old  barn.  A 
plan  of  this  barn  is  given  (see  diagram) 
and,  will,  I  believe,  fairly  well  satisfy  the 
case.  The  addition  may  be  large  enough 
to  accommodate  whatever  stock  is  in 
hand.  Use  cement  for  floors,  and  if  you 
want  a  clean  sanitary  stable  plaster  the 
side  walls  and  ceiling  with  Portland  ce¬ 
ment  and  sand  one  to  two.  Use  the  King 
system  of  ventilation,  so  frequently  de¬ 
scribed  in  these  columns,  and  there  will 
be  no  odor  or  dampness  anywhere  in  the 
barn.  h.  e.  cook. 


r  It  may  be  with  a  saw,  but  not  bo 
when  the 

KEYSTONE  DEHORNER 

is  used.  It  cuts  from  four  sides  at 
once;  makes  a  sliding,  sharp  shear 
cut.  Any  stock-raiser  can  do  it 
easily.  No  crushing  or  splintering 
of  horns  or  tearing  of  flesh.  Done 
in  2  minutes.  Send  for  free  booklet. 
M.  T.  Phillips,  Boi  18.  Pomer.y,  Pa, 


Reg.  SHROPSHIRES  for  sale.  I  offer  some  very 


imported  stock. 


fine  rams  and  ewes  bred  from 
Wm.  F.  Black,  Halls  Corners,  N.Y. 


Then 


PLAN  FOR  RECONSTRUCTED  BARN. 

use  so  much  length  at  one  end  as  is  need¬ 
ed  for  30  cows.  I  would  also  arrange 
for  some  box  stalls  for  calves,  bulls  or 
freshening  cows,  next  the  stanchions. 
Then  put  in  some  grain  bins,  and  as  sug¬ 
gested,  the  partition,  and  then  the  horse 
stable.  By  placing  the  cows  facing  the 
siding,  space  enough  could  be  afforded  to 
drive  between  them  behind  and  take  out 
the  manure.  I  prefer  to  have  them  with 
heads  facing,  as  being  much  easier  to 
feed,  a  job  that  has  to  be  done  many 
times  in  the  year.  I  should  put  in  one 
of  the  modern  tracks  and  carriers  to  take 
out  the  manure  and  bring  in  the  silage. 
Make  the  siding  tight,  with  paper  be¬ 
tween;  put  in  plenty  of  windows.  Then 
ceil  tightly  overhead,  put  in  the  King 
system  of  ventilation,  which  will  venti¬ 
late  it  thoroughly  if  the  siding  is  tight  as 
suggested  and  the  outlet  shafts  go  to  the 
peak  of  the  roof.  I  should  not  make  the 
stable  over  eight  feet  high,  and  by  all 
means  put  in  a  cement  floor. 

Write  the  Stewart  Bros.,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  for  detail  description  of  stable 
construction;  they  are  practical  men.  It 
is  unwise  to  invest  more  money  than  one 
can  afford.  Many  a  man  has  made  a  lot 
of  money  from  cows  kept  in  a  stable  not 
perfect,  but  light  and  clean;  on  the  other 
hand,  some  comfortable  fortunes  have 
been  lost  from  dairies  in  expensive  up- 
to-date  stables,  whose  owners  had  more 
zeal  than  knowledge.  E.  van  alstyne. 

Old  barns  30  feet  wide  are  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  rebuild.  Thirty  feet  is  too  wide 
for  one  row  of  cows  and  too  narrow  for 
two  cows.  It  is  also  a  hard  proposition  to 


THE  FAT  TEST  FOR  CHEESE. 

Will  you  explain  to  me  the  term  4.5  and 
other  numbers  used  in  testing  the  milk  at  the 
cheese  factory?  I  have  yet  to  find  one 
farmer  who  understands  anything  about  the 
test  method.  They  simply  take  their  milk 
there,  ignorant  of  what  the  test  means.  I 
do  not  intend  to  censure  any  factory ;  at 
the  same  time  would  like  to  understand  the 
method.  b.  o.  a. 

Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 

You  probably  refer  to  what  is  known 
as  the  Babcock  milk  test.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  show  the  per  cent  of  butter  fat 
in  a  fair  sample  of  your  milk.  Average 
milk  contains  about  87  per  cent  of  water. 
The  remainder  is  butter  fat,  milk  sugar, 
casein  or  cheesy  matter  and  ash.  “Cream” 
which  rises  to  the  surface  when  we  put 
the  milk  in  pans  or  cans  is  not  a  full  test 
of  the  quality,  but  the  pure  fat  is.  In 
order  "to  find  the  per  cent  of  this  fat  a 
quantity  of  the  milk  is  taken  in  a  tube  or 
bottle  with  a  long  neck.  In  with  it  is  put 
a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  dis¬ 
solves  the  sugar,  casein  and  ash,  but  not 
the  fat.  Thus,  after  the  liquid  is  well 
shaken  and  churned  up  the  fat  rises  into 
the  long,  slender  neck  of  the  bottle,  where 
it  is  easily  measured.  In  the  Babcock 
test  this  shaking  is  done  by  putting  the 
bottles  into  a  cylinder  and  whirling  them 
around  rapidly.  The  measure  of  the  fat 
shows  how  much  butter  can  be  made  from 
the  milk,  and  is  also  a  good  test  for  the 
other  solids.  The  terms  4.5,  3.6,  5.1,  etc., 
signify  that  one  pound  of  milk  contains 
4.5  per  cent,  3.6  per  cent,  or  5.1  per  cent 
butter  fat.  or  that  100  pounds  milk  contain 
4.5  pounds  fat,  3.6  pounds  fat,  etc.  If, 
therefore,  your  milk  tests  4.5,  John  Doe 
4.8,  and  John  Smith  3.6,  and  this  milk 
was  all  mixed  together  and  you  had  420 
pounds,  John  Doe  360  pounds  and  John 
Smith  290  pounds,  the  following  problem 
would  be  presented: 

Net  value  Net 
Milk.  Test.  Lb.  fat.  1  ib.fat.  money. 
B.  O.  A  — 

420  lbs.  X  4.5  =  18.90  X  28.7  =  5.42 
John  Doe — 

360  lbs.  X  4.8  =  17.28  X  28.7  =  4.96 
John  Smith — 

290  lbs.  X  3.6  =  10.44  X  28.7  =  3.00 


OXFORDS  and  HAMPSHIRES. 

A  choice  lot  of  Rams  and  Ewes  for  sale.  O.  I.  C’s, 
young  Boars  and  Sows. 

ED.  S.  HILI.,  Freeville,  New  York. 

ANGUS  CATTLE, 

Must  sell  15  choice  BULLS  quick  to  make  room. 
Poland-Cliitia  Hogs.  Write  for  bargains. 

MYEH  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Delaware. 

BULL  CALVES  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I>e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
bad.  v\  e  have  over  -10  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

LEAD  THE  WORLD. 

THEY  MAKE  POOR  MEN  RICH. 

A  WONDERFUL  SHOWING! 

Head  the  sworn  evidence  of  L.  E.  Corning. 

Lewis  E.  Corning  being  duly  sworn  deposes  and 
says  that  lie  bought  of  Horace  L.  Bronson  at  Star 
Farm,  registered  Holsteins,  paying  therefor  $1,530. 
Since  the  purchase  he  lias  received  from  the  increase 
of  his  herd  from  Horace  L*  Bronson  $'-’,135,  from 
other  parties  $3,335.  and  has  on  hand  $1,700;  making 
a  grand  total  of  $0,070  off  from  an  investmentof  $1,530 
in  Star  Farm  Holsteins.  Not  counting  milk. 

Send  for  a  sworn  testimonial.  Valuable  information 
and  illustrated  circulars,  all  sent  free. 

Horace  L.  Bronson,  Dept.  D,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

FAR  ^Al  C-Young fine  skin  purebred  HOLSTEIN 
I  Ull  OnLL  BULL  ready  for  service.  Dam  has  an 
official  record  of  18 H  pounds.  Sire’s  dam  over  30 
pounds.  First  draft  for  $00  takes  him  registered  and 
transferred.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


November  3, 


Warranted  to  C/ve  Sat/afmct/on. 

GombauWs 

Caustic  Balsam 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

jLLHOUGHTON^Sec’y^Brattleboro,  Vt. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size.  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A  A.  CORTELYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


tm 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
V  arranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1  50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  rfTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


“SAVE-THE-H0RSE”  SPAVIN  CURE 

Trade  Mark  cures  these 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wind- 
puff,  Shoe  Boil,  injured  Tendons^ 
and  all  Lameness.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual, 
tfr’  a  bottle,  with  written  binding 

V  H  guarantee  or  contract.  Sena  _  ^ 

for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  CPAV|M  RrwrAnur  r.ml 
from  business  men  and  trainers  — '  RmCBOtt.CUPB.  iHoreus*. 
on  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 

"S&L  REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse' 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


1070  4.35  46.62  $13.38 

If  this  was  made  into  cheese  and  it  re¬ 
quired  nine  pounds  milk  to  make  a  pound 
of  chpese  we  should  have  118.88  pounds 
cheese  at  12j4  cents  per  pound  would  give 
$14.86;  expenses  $1.25  per  100  pounds 
cheese,  $1.48 ;  $13.38  divided  by  46.752,  total 
number  pounds  fat,  would  give  us  a  net 
value  per  pound  fat  of  28.7  cents.  Multi¬ 
plying  each  man's  fat  by  this  common 
number  will  give  as  per  table.  The  fat 
test  is  more  accurate  for  cheese  than  the 
scales  alone  unless  the  milk  is  very  uni¬ 
form  in  its  test.  I  would  suggest  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  little  book  written  by  Dr.  Van 
Slyke,  chemist  of  the  New  York  State 
Experiment  Station.  The  whole  business 
of  milk  testing  is  here  explained. 

H.  E.  COOK. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Bcrkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg.  I 
_  _  Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 

In  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

REG.  0.  I.  C.  PIGS  AND  GILTS, 

Shropshire  Yearling  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs.  Can 
please  the  hardest  to  please. 

CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Lutllowville,  N.  Y. 

O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

May,  June,  August  and  September  farrow.  Silver 
Stock.  Five  strains  not  akin.  Young  Boars  and 
Brood  Sows.  All  registered  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia,  New  York 

Kalorama  Farm  Berkshires 

ARE  BRED  RIGHT;  GROWN  RIGHT,  AND  SOLD  RIGHT. 

Choice  Breeding  Stock  of  the  most  popular  imported 
and  American  bred  strains.  Would  be  pleased  to 
describe  them  to  you. 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N,  Y. 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 

COTTAGE  GROVE  STOCK  FARM 

has  for  sale  Jersey  Bulls  from  one  to  nine  months 
old,  St  Lambert  Strains,  Oxford  Down  Sheep.  Poland 
China  Swine.  S.  E.  GILLETT,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARM7teII5ESE?,YfS& 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  iSrfi 

Hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
Meadow  Brook  Stock  Farm,  Rochester.  Mich. 

BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding;  the  best  at  reason- 
able  prices.  Matings  not  akin. 

Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg:,  Pa. 


S3  PACKAGE 

<5  will  cure  any  case  or 
•J  money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


M 


SAFE 

CERTAIN^  _ 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  46 1  Fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Rkgist’d  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire,  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
[Collie  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
•  Poultry.  Come  see  my 
r stock  and  make  your  own 
„  ,  selections.  Send  2c.  stamp 

Fancy  of  l-.urcka  130891  f0r  New  Catalogue. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


OF 

AVON. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

I  have  a  very  fine  hunch  of  calves,  male  and  female, 
sired  from  imported  dam  and  sire,  others  from 
American  bred  dams  and  imported  sires.  Bulls  one 
to  two  years  old,  American  and  imported  bred,  and 
females  of  all  ages. 

W.  P,  SCHANCK,  Avon,  New  York. 


A  1  THE  PRESENT  HIGH  PRICES  you  cannot 
afford  to  keep  SCRUB  HOGS  or  raise  small 
litters.  O.  I.  CHESTERS  have  large  litters  of 
rapid  growing  pigs.  Order  a  pair  from  PAliDY 
BROS.,  CROSS-ROAD  FARM,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 


JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  FAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J, 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
o]d  by  Grand  Premier,  No.  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
Sjh;  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  you  desire  the  best  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  order 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON,  -  FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


The  La  Fayette  Stock  Farm, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 

Largest  Importers  and  breeders  of  German  Coach,  Pereheron 
and  Belgian  Stallions  in  America  in  1906.  Have  Imported  double 
the  number  of  any  other  Importer  and  handle  nothing  but  the 
best  young,  sound  stallions  and  can  suit  any  buyer  in  horse  and 
price.  Always  have  from  100  to  300  on  hand.  Give  long  time  to 
responsible  buyers  and  horses  guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory  or 
returned.  Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 


1906. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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WHERE  TO  GET  DAIRY  COWS. 

Most  of  the  cows  in  this  section 
(Windham,  N.  Y.)  are  raised  here  with 
the  exception  of  some  new  stock  that  is 
brought  in  to  improve  the  dairies.  1 
once  attended  a  sale  of  21  fine  grade  Jer¬ 
seys  ;  every  one  had  been  raised  on  the 
farm  and  none  of  them  over  nine  years 
old.  This  was  a  little  exceptional,  but 
most  of  them  are  raised  by  the  owners 
or  their  neighbors.  For  the  past  two 
years  I  have  had  some  experience  with 
quite  another  method  of  securing  dairy 
cows  in  Lancaster  County,  Penn. ;  there 
nearly  all  the  calves  are  fattened  for 
market,  and  only  now  and  then  one  is 
raised.  The  farmers  depend  on  the  stock 
dealer  to  supply  them  with  cows  when 
needed.  He,  of  course,  gets  them  from 
adjoining  counties  from  the  farmers  who 
have  a  cow  to  sell,  usually  the  poorest 
one  first.  This  method  has  made  it  a 
dumping  ground  for  all  the  scrub  cows 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  has  done 
more  to  injure  the  dairy  business  than 
any  one  thing  else  could  have  done.  As 
a  creamery  butter  maker  in  both  sections 
I  have  had  opportunity  to  study  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  the  inside  and  make  compari¬ 
sons.  Although  I  cannot  give  the  exact 
figures  the  average  test  in  the  last  section 
is  nearly  one  per  cent  lower  than  in  the 
other,  and  the  yield  per  cow  fully  one- 
fifth  less.  From  these  observations  it 
would  seem  that  neither  the  individual 
nor  the  community  can  afford  to  let  an¬ 
other  raise  their  cows  for  them  unless 
they  know  something  of  their  record. 

JOHN  D.  HOWARD. 


COSGROVE'S  POULTRY  ACCOUNT 
FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

I  find  on  comparing  my  September  ac¬ 
count  with  the  laying  record  for  the  same 
month  last  year,  that  my  hens  are  not 
laying  anywhere  near  as  well  as  they  were 
a  year  ago.  The  first  week  in  September 
this  year  there  were  664  eggs  laid;  last 
year  the  number  in  the  same  week,  was 
928,  and  about  the  same  proportion  was 
continued  all  through  the  month.  Natur¬ 
ally  I  wanted  the  hens  to  do  extra  well 
this  year  when  their  doings  were  to  be 
published  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  1  cannot 
say  I  expected  they  would,  for  I  knew 
the  proportion  of  pullets  in  the  flock  was 
much  less  this  year  than  a  year  ago.  It 
is  nearly,  if  not  quite  always,  true  that  a 
pullet  lays  more  eggs  the  first  year — that 
is,  during  the  year  from  the  time  she  lays 
her  first  egg — than  she  ever  will  in  any 
subsequent  year ;  and  the  loss  in  number 
the  second  year  is  sometimes  as  high  as 
40  per  cent,  though  usually  about  25  to 
33  per  cent.  So  it  can  be  readily  seen  that 
in  a  flock  which  is  largely  composed  of 
hens  two  years  old  or  more,  the  number 
of  eggs  received,  all  other  conditions  be¬ 
ing  the  same,  would  be  many  less  than  if 
the  greater  part  of  the  flock  were  pullets. 

September  14,  623  eggs  this  week,  as 
against  845  same  week  last  year.  An¬ 
other  reason  for  the  falling  off  in  egg 
production  is  that  a  larger  number  of  the 
hens  are  moulting  at  the  same  time  than 
usual. 

September  21,  555  eggs  laid  this  week, 
901  same  week  last  year.  I  am  surprised 
to  continue  to  receive  orders  for  eggs  to 
set.  Unless  a  man  has  an  extra  good 
place  to  keep  them,  I  do  not  think  it  pays 
to  raise  late  chicks.  My  experience  is  that 
with  the  best  of  care  late  chicks  will  al¬ 
ways  make  undersized  fowls.  Although 
this  is  no  detriment  so  far  as  egg  pro¬ 
duction  is  concerned — in  fact,  I  think  the 
smaller  birds  are  almost  uniformly  the 
better  layers — yet  if  one  tabes  pride  in  the 
appearance  of  his  flock,  the  undersized 
ones  are  a  sort  of  an  eyesore  to  him,  and 
worth  less  to  sell  either  as  breeders  or  as 
market  poultry'. 

September  28,  448  eggs  laid  this  week, 
810  same  week  last  year.  This,  with  118 
m  the  last  two  days  of  the  month,  makes 
2,408  in  September.  A  year  ago  there 
were  3,698  in  the  same  month. 

A  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  asks  how 
many  hens  I  have.  This  is  a  very  perti¬ 
nent  question,  as  unless  the  number  is 


known  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the 
record  shows  good  laying  or  not ;  and  as 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  constantly  receiving  new 
subscribers  (for  which  let  us  all  give 
thanks)  who  are  not  familiar  with  previ¬ 
ous  reports,  it  is  quite  important  that  the 
number  of  fowls  be  stated.  This  month  I 
shipped  59  hens  to  market,  killed  two  and 
had  one  die,  and  on  the  last  of  the  month 
had  317  hens  on  hand.  This  correspond¬ 
ent  also  wants  to  know  what  I  call  broil¬ 
ers.  In  the  Spring  chicks  that  weigh  two 
to  2]/2  pounds  each  are  sold  as  broilers, 
and  later  in  the  season  the  market  will 
take  as  broilers  chicks  that  weigh  up  to 
three  or  four  pounds ;  though  chicks 
weighing  four  pounds  or  over  are  usually 
called  ‘‘soft  roasters.”  This  is  live  weight. 
I  seldom  dress  any  chicks  or  fowls  except 
for  home  use  or  to  accommodate  a  neigh¬ 
bor. 

Two  foxes  have  succumbed  to  strych¬ 
nine,  but  there  seems  to  be  plenty  left,  as 
two  days  ago  we  saw  a  fox  chasing  the 
chicks  back  of  my  barn,  and  within  20 
feet  oT  it,  and  to-day  I  saw  one  in  the  lot 
in  front  of  my  house;  he  was  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  acre  and  a  half  lot  and  there 
were  chicks  scattered  all  over  the  lot.  I 
“hollered”  at  him  and  he  ran  towards  the 
woods,  but  as  there  were  chicks  between 
him  and  the  stone  wall,  he  put  chase  after 
one  of  the  chicks.  My  boy  ran  after  him 
and  threw  a  stone  at  him,  when  he  left  the 
chick  and  jumped  the  stone  wall  into  the 
woods.  I  his  was  about  the  cheekiest  per¬ 
formance  I  ever  knew  a  fox  to  do. 

Receipts  and  disbursements  for  the 
month  have  been  as  follows : 


Market  eggs.  90  doz.  at  32c . $  28  80 

Market  eggs,  90  doz.  at  34c .  30.00 

hggs  to  set .  8.04 

Three  cockerels  .  o.OO 

Broilers  .  12.20 

59  hens  sold . 35.55 

$121.79 

raid  for  grain .  48.48 


Balance  to  credit  side...., . $  73.31 


GEO.  A  COSGROVE. 


SPREAD  OF  CHICKEN  BUSINESS. 

The  poultry  business  is  gaining  In  this 
section ;  consist  of  B.  P.  Rocks,  Buff  Orping¬ 
ton,  and  R.  I.  Reds,  mostly  B.  P.  Rocks.  I 
have  about  100  R.  I.  Reds.  Poultry  is  just 
a  side  issue  here  mostly.  I  expect  to  make 
poultry  my  business  after  a  time,  and  only 
keep  the  R.  I.  Red.  l.  n.  m. 

Bromley,  Ky. 

This  is  a  great  poultry  center,  and  a  great 
many  are  breeding  for  fancy  birds  entirely. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  farmers  in 
(his  vicinity  are  breeding  for  fancy  stock 
while  others  as  a  side  line  breed  for  eggs 
and  meat.  We  have  two  poultry  dealers  in 
this  city  who  do  a  commission  and  shipping 
business,  who  buy  up  all  surplus  stock  and 
eggs  throughout  the  county.  The  poultry 
business  in  this  county  is  becoming  a  big 
feature,  and  prospects  are  very  encouraging. 

Payette,  Mo.  v.  B. 

'lliere  is  twice  as  much  poultry  raised  in 
this  section  this  year  as  there  was  last  year. 
The  breed  that  is  gaining  ground  very  rap¬ 
idly  is  the  Rhode  Island  Red,  first  for  their 
hardiness;  second,  for  their  good  laying  qual¬ 
ities,  and  third,  for  their  beauty.  Raising 
poultry  is  a  side  issue  on  the  farm,  but  is 
extensively  practiced  by  the  women  as  their 
way  of  making  money.  Two  men  around  here 
make  it  a  special  feature.  The  combination 
of  the  egg  and  meat  trade  is  most  in  favor. 
We  think  there  is  an  excellent  prospect  for 
the  future,  as  there  are  dozens  of  incubators 
shipped  in  here  this  year.  There  has  been 
a  poultry  association  organized  here  with 
over  40  very  enthusiastic  members. 

Farina,  Ill.  c.  W.  D. 

For  the  most  part  poultry  raising  is  car¬ 
ried  on  as  a  side  issue  with  farming;  mostly 
meat  and  eggs  combined.  There  are  some 
who  place  the  fancier's  side  of  the  business 
first.  The  business  in  general  has  increased 
quite  a  good  deal  in  the  last  few  years.  The 
breeds  of  the  American  class  are  in  the  lead. 
The  Rocks  are  most  numerous,  but  the  R.  I. 
Reds  are  gaining  rapidly :  they  are  better 
layers,  make  fine  market  fowls  and  are  very 
hardy.  i  j.  s.  w. 

Palestine,  Ill. 

ACCIDENTS 

will  happen.  The  colts  will  get 
hurt.  Any  Soft  inflamed  Bunch 
can  be  removed  in  a  pleasing 
manner  with 

ABS0RBINE 

No  blister.  No  hair  gone. 
Comfort  for  the  horse.  Profit 
for  you.  $2.00  per  bottle  de¬ 
livered.  Book  4-B  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  man¬ 
kind,  $1.00  Bottle.  Removes  the 
black  and  blue  from  a  bruise 
at  once.  Stop  Toothache,  Re¬ 
duce  Swellings.  Genuine  manu¬ 
factured  only  by 

W,  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Soringfield,Mass. 


»» juu  wine  auvtjruseis  iutjuiiuu  jlhis 

R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


WORMS 

,  are  now  In  season.  They  are  quickly 
eradicated  by 

Summers’ 
Worm  Powders 

Thirty  Years’  Popularity;  Dead  Shot 
every  time;  Largest  Sale.  7-lb.  pkg., 
$1.00;  3-lb.  pkg.,  50c.  Of  all  Druggists  or 

CYRIL  FRANKLYN, 

72  Beaver  Street,  New  York. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Stockmen’s  Supplies  Free- 


IMPORTED  CATALONA,  MAJORIC 
AND  KENTUCKY  BRED  JACKS. 

We  have  the  grandest  lot  of 
Imported  Catalona,  Majoric  and 
Kentucky  bred  jacks  ever  offered 
by  any  firm.  Our  stock  of  saddle, 
trotting  and  pacing  stallions  is 
also  very  large.  Boland  China 
and  Tamworth  Hogs.  Write  for 
Catalogue.  Address 

J.  F.  COOK  &  COMPANY, 

Lexington  Ky. 

Large  English  Berkshire  Pigs.  Female  Collie 
Puppies,  B.  Rock  and  Buff  Orpington  Chickens.  Prices 
right,  stock  as  represented,  w.  a.  bothers,  Peru  i.aek,  Pu. 

Registered  Angora  Goats,  Rambouillet  sheep, 
Holstein  cattle.  J.  E.  VanGelder,  Hammondsport.N.Y. 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE.  Rat  Hunters. 
Prices  Right.  Send  for  free  book. 

C.  M.  SACKETT,  New  London,  Ohio. 


'EN  VARIETIES,  Chickens,  Ducks  and  Turkeys, 
sat.  guar.;  cat.  fr.  W.  Raby  <&  Son,  Millersburg,  O. 


S.  G.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 


A 

FEW 

LEFT.  For  sale  at  75  eents  and  $1.00  each. 

EDGAR  J.  TAYLOR,  Westbrook,  Ct. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1001-05.  Cockerels  and 
Pullets,  five  months  old,  $1.00  each.  Catalogue  f-'ee. 
_ C.  H,  ZIMMER,  R.  1>.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

PFKIN  mmKS  Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  Fall 
.  show  birds  from  yards  contain¬ 

ing  E irst  Prize  pair  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  1905,  also 
many  other  winners.  Let  us  know  your  wants,  $1.00 
to  $3.00  each.  WALTER  McEVVAN,  Lauder¬ 
dale  Farm,  Loudon ville,  Albany  Co.,  N.  V. 


H*  P-  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.  Partridge  and 
White  Wyandottes.  Fine  stock  from  best  strains. 
Return  privilege.  Cockerels  and  Pullets  $2  to  $25 
each.  SINCLAIR  SMITH,  002  5th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


West  Main  St., 

New  Kochelle,  N.  Y. 


Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm, 

bhfgheciis°sf  Single  and  Rose  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Chickens  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks,  winners 
II U I II  of  38  ribbons  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  Pough¬ 
keepsie  and  Danbury  Shows  season  1900,  offer  special 
bargain  prices  of  mated  pens,  10  yearling  hens  and 
one  selected  cockerel  of  a  fine  strain,  Single  or  Rose 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  $15.  One  thousand  laying 
pullets  now  ready,  $1.50  to  $3  each.  Five  hundred 

toc$kioreiacK  Two  Thousand  Choice  Pekin  Ducks 

for  breeding.  $1  to  $2  each.  Largest  plant  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  City.  Incubators,  10,000  eggs  capacity. 

EABLT  CHICKS  PAY  BIG 

Hatched  in  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  they  make 
big  profits.  Hatch  them  in  'a 

BANTA  INCUBATOR.' 
Heat  uniform,  case  tight, 

,  ventilation  gives  strong 
chicks,  regulator  reliable.  Ten 
-  minutes  work  daily.  Newcata- 
log free.  Bant»-Band»r  Mfg.  Co  .  Depi.  4e.Ligonlef.lnd. 


i  Our 
j  Guarantee 
l  Protects  you 


|  gm  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

■  Thoroughly  testa  “Dandy”  Green 

■  h  ■  Bone  Cutter.  Try  green  bone— it’s 

■  mm  a  cheap  chicken  feed.  Increase 

your  egg  supply.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log.  Stratton  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  108,  Xrie,  Fa* 


MORE  Wyot^Im^oIIrThlckenlT^o^profttrblWeerThomU 

■  ■  m  MM  mm  mm  PIontJ  o{  cut  green  bone — It’s  *  che*p  feed — 
IjnILKFN  makes  lots  of  eggs — fine,  fat  birds. 

ZL  Grind  it  in  this  Standard  Bone .  ' 

nfl  M  IT  V  Cutter  and  feed  it  fresh  for 

I1”  "  H  fci  1  best  result*.  This  18.80  Cut-  I 
ter  just  what  you  want  for  the^ 

Tarm.  W  rite  today  tor  free  trial  plan  and  prices  of  other  ™ 
sizes— all  made  and  guaranteed  by  a  responsible  concern? 

Standard  Bone  Cutter  Co„  Milford,  Masi. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  IHCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  first-class  hatchers  made. 

GEO.  II.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Ill. 


'  Send  for  free  | 
Catalogue. 


URE  HATCH 


SINCUBATORShatch 

better  than  hens.  If 
not,  we  take  back.  We 
ship,  freight  paid.  10 
years'  highest  reoord 
in  hatching,  and  low- 
est  prices  in  selling. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog,  to 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co. 

Box  44  Fremont,  Neb. ;orDepl  44  Indianapolis, Ind. 


A  Moulting  Hen 
Needs  a  Tonic 

Shorten  the  non-productive  moult¬ 
ing  period — hasten  the  return  of 
normal  vigor  in  the  hen,  and  be 
ready  to  reap  a  harvest  while  the’ 
rest  of  “hendom”  are  still  shedding 
feathers.  A  daily  use  of  Dr.  Hess 
Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  will  help  you  do 
it.  It  is  a  perfect  aid  to  digestion 
and  causes  the  maximum  amount  of 
food  to  be  assimilated  and  hens  to 
become  profitable  layers  throughout 
the  winter. 

HESS 

Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 

is  a  scientific  tonic,  the  prescription  of 
Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,D.  V.  S.)  and  the  result 
of  experiments  conducted  by  him  in 
hisown  poultry  yards.  It  contains  just 
the  elements  to  make  the  hen  in  con¬ 
finement  as  natural  as  she  would  be  at 
liberty.  It  cures,  gapes,  cholera,  roup, 
indigestion ,  etc.  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  has 
the  endorsement  of  leading  poultry  as¬ 
sociations  inUnitedStatesandCanada. 
Costs  but  a  penny  a  day  for  30  hens, 
and  is  sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 
1}  lbs.  25c.,  mall  or'l 

express  40c.  (  Except  in  Canada 

5  lbs.  60c.  >  and  extreme 

12  lbs.  41.25.  1  West  and  South. 

25  lb.  pall,  42.50.  J 
Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry 
Book,  free. 

DR.  HESS  <fc  CLARK, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 

Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice. 


15,000  FERRETS.  Perfect  workers. 
These  animals  exterminate  rats,  hunt 
rabbits.  48-page  illus.  book  6c.  Cir.  price 
list  free.  S.  FARNSWORTH,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


UTILITY! 

Laying  ability  flrst.standard  require¬ 
ments  second.  LARGEST  POULTRY 
PLANT  IN  AMERICA.  S. C  White 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Free  Booklet. 

WOODLANDS  FARM,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 


Poultry  Supplies 

We  keep  everything 
in  the  Poultry  Line 
—Fencing,  Peed,  In¬ 
cubators,  Live  Stock, 
Brooders— anything— 
.t’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send 
you  our  Illustrated  Catalog  it’s  free. 
Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
Dept.  HG,  26-28  Vesey  StT,  New  York. 


CCDpCTC  Kaised  in  small  lots  are  strong  and 
I  LnilL  I  O  healthy.  Warranted  good  rat  and 
rabbit  hunters.  Descriptive  circular  and  price  list 
free.  Shady  Lawn  Ferret  Farm,  New  London,  Ohio. 

SPORTING  AND  PET  DOGS, 

Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  Pigeons, 

Ferrets  and  Rabbits.  Eight 
eents  for  fifty  page  illustrated 
catalogue. 

C.  G.  LLOYDT, 

Dept.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 

FOR  <sAI  F~FOX  hounds,  coon  and 

1  VMY  KABBIT  DOGS;  FERRETS. 

Send  stamp.  PAXTON  YARNELL,  Slireve.  Ohio. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTON, 

Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Red,  Buff  Wyandotte,  Barred  Rock 
Cockerels  and  a  few  pullets  for  sale.  Illustrated 
descriptive  circular  free.  A.  H.  KANAGY.  Milroy,  Pa. 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks  ami  \V.  Holland  Turkeys 

NEW  LAID  EGGS 

Wanted  for  retail  trade.  Top  cash  price  for  strict)-/ 
C.  H.  SPENC” -  '  ~  - 


fresh  stock. 


lsCER,  Phenix,  R.  I. 


m* 


[API.E  VIM, A  POULTRY  YARDS  can  till  orders  from  all  vari¬ 
eties,  Andalusians,  Hocks,  Wyandottes,  Minorcaa,  leghorns, 
Hamburgs,  Spanish,  Anronas,  Javaa.  W.  G.  Mosher, Sylvania, Pa. 

1000  BARRED  ROCKS.  SrttKi’SS; 

low  90  acre  farm  well  equipped  for  the  business  can 
be  had  tor  nominal  rent.  BOX  84,  Olneyville,  R.  I. 

OSE  COMB  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Best  strain. 
Price  reasonable.  I.  0.  Hawkins,  Bullville,  N.  Y. 

f>  ARRED,  BUFF  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Minoreas, 
White  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks;  $3.00  each, 
$7..)0  for  trio,  $12.00  for  breeding  pen.  Catalogue  free, 
EDWARD  G.  NOONAN,  Proprietor  East  Donegal 
Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Pennsylvania. 


R 


OlIRLE  YOUR  EGG  YIELD 


Fresh,  raw,  green  bon  e.  contains  over 
four  times  as  much  “protein”  and 
other  egg-making  materials,  as  grain. 
It  takes  the  place  of  worms  and  bugs 
in  fowls’  diet;  that’s  why  it  gives 
more  eggs— -greater  fertility — stronger 
chicks — earlier  broilers  and  layers — larg¬ 
er  'market  fowls,  and  bigger  profits.  You 

F.  W.  MANN  CO 


can  cut  it  most  easily,  rapidly  and  best 
with 

IVTann’c  Latest  Mod  el 
iviailll  3  BONE  CUTTER 

Automatically  adapts  cutting  to  your 
strength.  Never  clogs.  Cuts  all  adher¬ 
ing  meat  and  gristle.  We  send  it  oa 

IO  DAVS  FREE  TRIAL.  No  money  m 

advance.  Catalogue  f>  ee. 

Bos  15»  Mlliord,  Mass. 
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BREEDERS  AND  THEIR  CUSTOMERS 
Buying  Purebred  Stock. 

“Do  you  find  that  most  people  who 
write  for  prices  on  animals  have  fully 
decided  what  breed  they  want?”  Yes,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  most  people 
have  made  their  choice  as  to  the  breed 
they  prefer.  “What  proportion  of  them 
have  any  idea  of  breeding  'or  the  indivi¬ 
dual  worth  of  an  animal?”  My  experi¬ 
ence  would  tend  to  show  that  very  few 
beginners  have  rnfich  of  an  idea  of  the 
value  of  a  high-bred  registered  animal  of 
good  individuality.  Or  in  other  words, 
they  do  not  think  there  is  so  much  dif¬ 
ference  between  such  animals  and  com¬ 
mon  stock  as  there  is.  Or,  put  it  in  an¬ 
other  way,  they  do  not  know  what  it  costs 
to  produce  high-class  registered  cattle, 
and  seem  to  expect  to  buy  them  at  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  they  are  actually  sell¬ 
ing  for. 

“Are  they  willing  to  leave  that  to  the 
breeder?” 

In  some  cases.  I  believe  that  a  begin¬ 
ner  who  does  not  know  the  value  of  what 
he  is  buying  will  usually  come  out  better 
to  leave  that  to  a  breeder  of  good  repu¬ 
tation  than  to  attempt  to  use  his  own 
judgment. 

“With  a  fair  idea  of  the  class  of  cows 
a  man  is  carrying  and  a  knowledge  of 
his  condition  can  you  fit  him  out  with  a 
hull  or  a  pair  of  cattle?”  Yes. 

“Under  what  circumstances  would  you 
advise  such  a  farmer  not  to  invest  in  your 
breed  ?” 

I  always  advise  a  poor  caretaker  or 
poor  feeder  not  to  invest  in  any  high- 
class  stock,  and  if  I  knew  a  breeder  to 
be  a  poor  caretaker,  I  would  not  care  to 
sell  him  at  all.  Registered  cattle  need  no 
more  care  than  many  first-class  dairy¬ 
men  give  their  herds,  but  there  is  a  class 
of  people  who  seem  to  think  that  if  they 
buy  a  registered  animal  it  should  pro¬ 
duce  well  without  care.  Or,  in  other 
words,  there  is  a  class  of  people  who  are 
poor  caretakers  of  all  kinds  of  live  stock. 
Such  people  I  would  advise  not  to  in¬ 
vest  in  good  stock  of  any  breed. 

1\  A.  MITCHELL. 

A  Good  Cow  Costs  Money. 

“What  kind  of  stock  (cow)  would  you 
advise  a  beginner  to  buy?”  I  would  say 
none  until  he  knows  his  own  ideas.  If 
he  wants  rich  milk  and  butter  let  him  get 
a  good  Jersey  or  Guernsey  grade,  or  buy 
a  registered  heifer  calf  from  an  ancestry 
that  not  only  has  the  dairy  qualities,  but 
medium-sized  teats  well  placed  on  a  well- 
shaped  udder.  If  he  wants  size  let  him 
get  a  grade  Short-horn  from  a  milking 
strain,  or  if  quantity  is  what  he  desires 
get  a  Holstein  from  a  butter  family,  for 
there  are  some  high  testing  (for  Hol- 
steins)  strains.  But,  he  must  not  expect 
first-class  Jerseys  giving  upwards  of  four 
gallons  a  day  for  $.50.  t  Any  reputable 
breeder  having  sound  cows  under  six 
years  old,  showing  quality  and  milking 
over  36  pounds  a  day,  can  get  $100  by 
making  it  public.  1  know  that  good  Jer¬ 
sey  or  Guernsey  grade  cows  are  scarce, 
and  often  have  inquiries  from  people  who 
want  such  for  family  cows,  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  good  prices  for  good  ones. 
Last  Winter  1  bought  three  cows,  and 
before  I  got  them  home  a  friend  asked  me 
to  get  him  one,  and  was  glad  to  take  her 
at  about  $125,  hut  she  was  a  fine  one,  reg¬ 
istered,  young  and  sound,  and  four  gal¬ 
lons  a  day.  And  again  I  say:  “If  a  man 
does  not  know  what  he  wants,”  it  is  no 
use  to  a  a  breeder  to  answer  his  ques¬ 
tions;  it  is  simply  valuable  time  wasted. 

R.  F.  SHANNON. 

Buyers  Not  Well  Posted. 

Your  questions  are  knotty  ones  for  me 
to  answer,  -and  after  having  had  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  over  40  years  of  extended 
correspondence  with  people  all  over  the 
United  States,  T  will  have  to  admit  that 
many  who  write  me  in  regard  to  pur¬ 
chasing  purebred  stock,  have  very  little 
idea  of  what  they  really  want,  though 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  If  a 
man  states  age,  sex,  breed,  quality,  num¬ 
ber,  etc.,  of  animals  he  wants,  I  can  an¬ 
swer  the  letter  understandingly,  and  it 
saves  an  immense  amount  of  time  and 
extra  writing.  Rut  the  average  letter  is 
such  that  I  have  almost  no  idea  what  the 
inquirer  wants,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  when  I  write  him  for  particulars, 
I  receive  no  answer.  One  of  the  greatest 
disadvantages  in  our  business  is  that  buy¬ 
ers  do  not  give  stock  proper  attention 
after  its  arrival,  and  then  condemn  the 
breeder,  when  the  fault  is  entirely  his 
own.  If  a  man  writes  me  for  a  breed  of 
cattle  for  producing  beef,  I  write  him  I 
am  not  breeding  the  Aberdeen  or  Here¬ 
ford  cattle,  or  Short-horns,  and  that  the 
Jerseys  are  the  milk  and  butter  producers 
of  the  world,  consequently  are  not  a  beef- 
producing  breed.  We  have  now  at  the 
nead  of  our  herd  Brown  Bessie’s  Eureka 
62607  and  Blue  Belle’s  Grey  Prince  67287, 
that  are  not  at  all  related  to  each  other, 
and  our  breeding  cows  are  of  different 


strains,  so  that  we  have  n<>t  a  hit  of  trou¬ 
ble  in  mating  up  bulls  not  akin  to  heifers. 

EDWARD  WALTER. 

In  my  opinion  all  of  the  people  who  ( 
write  to  me  for  prices  on  Holstein  stock- 
have  fully  decided  that  they  will  buy 
stock  of  this  breed  Of  course  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  know  their  education  with 
regard  to  breeding,  but  most  of  my  cor¬ 
respondents  are  progressive  farmers  who 
seem  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  best 
families  of  the  Holstein  breed.  The  cor¬ 
respondent  settles  for  himself  what  kind 
of  a  hull  he  will  require,  and  will  suit 
the  breeding  of  the  bull  to  his  require¬ 
ments  and  to  his  pocketbook.  I  would 
not  advise  any  farmer  not  to  invest  in 
Holstein  cattle.  If  he  has  but  one  or  two 
purebred  cows  as  a  starter  he  is  all  right, 
and  can  increase  his  herd  as  his  means 
multiply.  w.  w.  cheney. 

The  majority  of  inquirers  have  deter¬ 
mined  what  breed  they  want,  and  of 
course  go  to  the  breeder  of  that  strain 
which  they  have  determined  to  try.  As 
to  what  proportion  of  them  have  an  idea 
of  breeding,  it  would  be  a  little  hard  to 
estimate,  byit  I  should  say  conservatively, 
not  more  than  half  of  the  inquirers,  and 
at  least  one-half  of  my  customers  depend 
upon  me  entirely  to  keep  them  straight  as 
to  blood  lines,  which  emphasizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  breeder  being  strictly 
honest  and  conscientious  in  his  business. 
As  to  the  individual  worth  of  the  animal, 

1  should  say  that  fully  75  per  cent  of  my 
customers  are  good  judges  of  the  dairy 
cow,  and  readily  appreciate  the  good 
points  of  a  cow.  As  a  rule  these  men 
would  not  leave  that  question  entirely  to 
the  breeder,  but  would  use  their  eyes  and 
hands,  and  would  pass  upon  the  general 
conformation  and  the  handling  qualities 
of  the  cow.  At  the  same  time,  even  these 
men  will  almost  invariably  inquire  of  the 
breeder  his  opinion  as  to  the  individual 
worth  of  the  animal,  and  if  the  breeder’s 
opinion  varies  from  that  of  the  buyer,  he 
can  in  the  majority  of  cases  have  his  say. 
For  instance,  suppose  that  an  inquirer  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  particular 
cow  is  not  a  good  proposition  ;  yet,  if  the 
breeder  assures  him  to  the  contrary,  he 
will  almost  invariably  accept  this  as  a 
fact  established  and  buy  the  cow.  The 
next  question  propounded  is,  “With  a  fair 
idea  of  the  class  of  cows  a  man  is  carry¬ 
ing,  and  a  knowledge  of  his  conditions, 
can  you  fit  him  out  with  a  bull  or  better 
cattle?”  I  assume  that  this  inquiry  re¬ 
lates  more  particularly  to  mail-order,  cus¬ 
tomers.  Unfortunately,  inquirers  are  not 
always  lucid,  or  even  explicit.  They 
write  in  a  vague,  indefinite  way.  In  all 
such  cases  before  I  assume  to  price  the 
stock,  much  less  fill  an  order,  I  write  my 
customer,  asking  him  certain  specific 
questions,  and  getting  his  answer  thereto. 
After  doing  this,  I  hardly  ever  fail  to 
please  my  customer,  and  send  him  stock 
that  will  fully  meet  his  requirements. 

1  sell  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  reg¬ 
istered  Ho.lsteins  by  mail  each  year,  and 
1  should  say  that  I  do  not  have  more  than 
one  or  two  cases  in  the  entire  season 
where  I  fail  to  fit  out  the  customer  with 
animals  that  give  complete  satisfaction. 

You  ask  me  under  what  conditions  1 
would  advise  a  farmer  not  to  invest  in 
my  breed  of  cows,  namely,  registered  1 1 o  1  - 
steins.  A  frank  answer  is  not  calculated 
perhaps  to  extend  my  trade,  hut  I  am 
willing  to  say  publicly  what  I  am  preach¬ 
ing  in  private,  and  that  is :  no  farmer 
should  invest  in  registered  Holsteins  un¬ 
til  he  is  a  good  caretaker  himself,  or 
willing  to  provide  a  good  one  for  the 
stock.  lie  should  also  be  ready  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  suitable  stables,  protect¬ 
ing  them  from  storms  in  Winter  and  from 
heat  in  Summer.  Lest  T  should  he  mis¬ 
understood  upon  this  point,  I  would  say 
that  registered  stock  do  not  require  any 
more  or  better  attention  than  scrubs  or 
so-called  grades,  hut  to  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults  of  dairy  cattle,  they  should  be  well 
cared  for,  that  is,  they  should  be  fed  a 
generous  ration,  sufficient  to  meet  their 
requirements.  For  instance,  a  cow  pro¬ 
ducing  a  pound  of  butter  fat  per  day 
should  have  at  least  eight  pounds  of  feed, 
and  the  ration  should  be  fairly  balanced. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  cow  should  have 
all  the  roughage,  for  instance,  cornstalks, 
hay,  silage,  etc.,  required.  The  cow  should 
be  milked  regularly,  and  milked  clean. 
The  hours  of  feeding  should  be  fixed,  and 
adhered  to.  The  cow  should  not  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  storms  or  inclement  weather. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  bright  clear  days 
in  Winter,  she  should  have  at  least  a 
half  hour’s  exercise  in  the  sunshine  each 
day,  and  the  stable  should  be  well' venti¬ 
lated  and  well  lighted.  If  any  dairyman 
is  not'willing  to  do  this,  if  he  insists  upon 
keeping  his  dairy  cows  in  close,  dark,  ill- 
ventilated  pens,  if  he  insists  upon  starv¬ 
ing  the  cows,  and  keeping  them  poor ;  if 
he  insists  upon  employing  drunken,  in¬ 
competent  men:  in  other  words,  if  he  is 
a  man  that  would  abuse  an  animal  ip  any 
way,  he  would  better  confine  his  efforts 
to  the  cheapest  scrubs  in  the  market,  as 
they  are  better  than  he  deserves. 

HORACE  I..  BRONSON. 


We  want  every  reader  of 
‘The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  to  have  a 

FREE  SAMPL 

We  want  to  put  a  sample  of  Amatite  Roofing:  into  the 
hands  of  every  farmer  in  the  U.  S.  We  know  that 
when  a  practical  man  examines  it  and  realizes  that 
it  does  not  need  painting,  we  shall  have  no  trouble 
in  selling  him  Amatite.  The  special,  non-con- 
ductive  mineral  surface  which  is  embedded  into  money 

the  top  layer  of  Amatite  saves  you  all  the  for  paint 

bother  and  expense  connected  with  the  and  labor 

painting.  You  can  put  Amatite  on  every  year  to 

your  roof  and  not  look  at  it  again  keep  it  tight, 

for  years,  and  it  will  give  you  good  ^ye  cannot  explain  the 

service  every  minute  of  the  time,  mineral  surface  to  you 

You  don’t  have  to  go  over  very  well  without  showing 

your  roof  every  spring  to  you  a  sample.  Send  your  name 

look  for  leaks  and  you  and  address  to  our  nearest  office, 

don’t  have  to  spend  .  and  you  will  receive  same  by  return 

^  k  mail.  Then  you  can  see  for  yourself 

what  an  advantage  it  is  to  use  Amatite 
— the  mineral-surfaced  roofing— 


COUPON 


IQarrett  Mfg.  Co.: 

Please  send  Sample  of  Amatite  to 

Name. . . . 

Address . 


and  you  can  compare  its  cost  with 
the  cost  of  using  some  other  kind 
which  requires  painting.  Send  now 

Barrett  Rlfg.  Co  Amatite  Dept., 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston.  Chicago. 
Minneapolis,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City, 
Cincinnati,  Allegheny,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis 


MILK  CANS  ROB] 
YOU 

Look  through  a  microscope  at  milk/ 
set  to  cream  in  pans  or  cans  and  you’ll  I 
see  how  they  rob  you.  You’ll  see  the  I 
caselno— the  cheese  part— forming  a' 
spidery  web  all  through  the  milk. 
You’ll  see  this  web  growing  thicker 
and  thicker  until  it  forms  solid  curd. 
How  can  you  expect  all  the  eream  to  I 
rise  through  that?  It  can’t.  This] 

r  -■ . :  — 
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caseine  web  catches  a  third  to  half  the 
cream.  You  stand  that  loss  just  as 
long  as  you  use  pans  or  cans  for  they 
haven’t  enough  skimming  force  to 
take  out  all  the  cream.  But,  just  the 
mi nute  you commence  using  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubular  Cream  Separator,  you 
stop  t h at  loss. 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  Cream 
Separators  have  10,000  times  more 
skimming  force  than  pans  or  cans, 
and  twiee  as  much  as  any  other  separ¬ 
ator.  They  get  all  the  cream— get  it 
quick— get  it  free  from  dirt  and  in  the 
best  condition  for  making  Gilt  Edge 
Butter.  Caseine  don’tbotlier  the  Tub¬ 
ular.  The  Tubular  is  positively  cer- 
tain  to  greatly  increase  your  dairy  , 
profits,  so  write  at  once  for  catalog] 
1-153  and  our  valuable  free  book, 
“Business  Dairying.” 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


i 


Capacity 

f,500 

Pounds. 


' I  Warsaw-W/lairsor  Co.. 

WARSAW.  N.  Y. 

.1  •  C1" 
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Climax  Carrier. 

Feed,  Ensilage,  Litter. 

A  stable  help  that  saves  labor.  Brings  feed  from 
silo  or  bin  to  manger,  carries  manure  from  ail 
stablings  to  same  pile  or  dumps  oa  wagon.  Easy 
lift,  light  running,  positive  dump.  Made  of  steel. 
Straight  or  curved  tracks  to  run  anywhere  and  suit 
any  stable  plan.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

Warsaw-Wilkinson  Co., 

50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


Baldwin  and 
Gale- Baldwin 

Get  Speed  and 
Right  Work 


Self 
Feed. 
Cut 
Any 

Length. 


Ensilage  Cutters. 

Machines  approach  perfection  in  botli  cutting 
and  elevating.  Adjust  for  four  lengths  cut. 
Side  or  straigiit  away  delivery.  All  sizes  for 
all  powers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

The  Belcher  8  Taylor  A.  T.  Co., 

Box  76,  Chicopeo  Falls,  Mass. 


4  H.  P. 
Cuts 
2.000 
Feet  Per 


lumber  or  suw  wood,  make  lath  or 
shingles,  or  work  lumber  In  any  form,  you  should 
know  all  about  our  improved 

AMERICAN  MILLS 

All  sizes  Saw  Mills,  Planers,  Edgers, Trimmers, Lath 
Mills.  Shingle  Mills  etc.  Complete  line  wood 
working  machinery.  Catalogue  free. 

American  Saw  Mill  Mch’y.  Co. 

129  Hope  St.,  Hackettstown,  N.  J., 

6  10  Engineering  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


LABEL 

Stumped  with  your 
name  or  address,  also 
numbers.  The  best 
mark  for  all  live  stock 
to  save  loss  or  confusion. 

Samples  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA,  74  Main  St., 
West  Lebanon,  W.  H. 


AT  A  LESS  PRICE 

Less  than  our  former  price, 
less  than  any  other  good 
mill.  The  same  old  reli¬ 
able,  40  year  favorite 


Quaker  City 

MILL 

for  ear  corn  and  all  small  grain  grinding,  mixed 
or  separate.  No  otherin  its  class.  Investigate.  40th 
annual  catalog  free.  Free  trial  and  freight  paid. 

The  A.  W.  Straub  Co.  St 


SYI 


THE  ONLY 

ALL  STEEL 

STANCHION 

>-  Write  for  Prices. 

"  ROCHESTER  FARM  SUPPLY  CO.- 
3  to  9  Frank  St.,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 


100G. 


RATION  FOR  A  DAIRY  HERD. 

I  have  been  sending  my  milk  to  the  cream¬ 
ery  up  to  October  1,  but  have  now  engaged 
it  the  year  round  to  a  person  who  has  a 
milk  route.  I  have  a  fine  herd  of  registered 
Jerseys,  Holsteins,  Guernseys  and  grade  Jer¬ 
seys.  They  range  from  four  to  right  years 
old.  Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  them?  I 
have  bran  at  $1.25,  sprouts  $1.05,  grains 
$1.10.  gluten  meal  $1.35.  Best  of  Timothy 
pasture ;  no  clover.  w.  e.  .t. 

There  is  no  question  that  cows  so  di¬ 
verse  in  temperament  and  make-up  as 
Holsteins  and  Jerseys  will  not  give  the 
best  results  if  fed  alike.  As  a  rule,  the 
Holsteins  can  most  economically  use  a 
rather  narrow  ration,  even  as  low  as  1:4, 
where  the  Jerseys  will  take  one  as  wide 
as  1  :7.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is 
necessary  to  conform  exactly  to  this  rule, 
but  I  do  say  that  the  Jerseys  or  Guernseys 
need  more  of  the  heat  and  fat-producing 
elements  in  their  food  than  do  the  Hol¬ 
steins.  It  is  well  to  keep  this  general 
principle  in  mind. 

Just  now,  with  pasture,  I  doubt  if  any¬ 
thing  will  give  as  good  results  for  the 
money  as  some  of  the  molasses  feeds. 
'[  lie  basis  of  them  is  the  brewers’  feeds 
with  molasses.  They  will  not  analyze 
much  above  17  per  cent  protein,  but  they 
are  very  high  in  digestible  carbohydrates, 
and  these  with  pasture  grass  are  very 
acceptable.  This  feed  costs  me  $1.15  per 
100,  and  is  giving  me  excellent  results. 
The  cows  should  also  have  a  good  feed  at 
night  of  stalks,  pumpkins,  or  even  hay. 
This  will  usually  pay,  as  from  now  on  the 
pasture  grass  will  rapidly  decrease  in  food 
nutrients.  I  had  been  feeding  a  large 
mess — all  the  cows  would  eat — at  night 
of  stalks  well  cured.  I  substituted  a  feed 
of  pumpkins  and  two  pounds  of  the 
“Hammond  dairy  feed”  and  gained  one 
quart  per  cow  a  day.  Later  in  the  season 
when  the  pasture  is  gone,  they  will  need 
more  protein  in  their  ration  than  the  mo¬ 
lasses  feed  affords.  What  shall  furnish 
it?  Wheat  feed  at  $1.25  is  altogether  too 
dear  for  what  it  contains.  If  the  grains 
are  about  22  per  cent  protein  I  would  feed 
largely  of  them.  Gluten  meal  to  be  worth 
$1.35  should  contain  over  30  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein ;  sprouts  at  $1.05  are  not  dear,  if  they 
analyze  over  20  per  cent  protein,  provided 
they  are  bright  and  free  from  dust  and 
weed  seeds.  Cotton  and  linseed  meal  at 
$30  are  less  expensive  than  bran  at  $25, 
the  former  contains  over  40  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein,  the  second  over  30  per  cent,  the  last 
not  to  exceed  1(5  per  cent.  Both  are  very 
rich,  and  two  pounds  per  day  is  about  all 
it  is  wise  to  feed.  All  I  have  said  scr  far 
as  to  Winter  feeds  is  of  the  grains.  The 
coarse  foods  are  no  less  an  important  fac¬ 
tor.  Evidently  there  is  no  clover ;  that 
will  mean  more  protein — the  expensive 
element — in  the  grains.  If  the  hay  was 
cut  early  they  will  do  with  one  pound  of 
grain  less  per  day.  If  they  have  stalks, 
and  they  were  cut  early  and  well  housed, 
it  will  mean  more  milk  and  less  pur¬ 
chased  feed  than  if  they  were  partly  dry 
before  being  cut  and  spend  the  holidays  in 
the  field.  If  silage  is  to  be  had,  it  will 
mean  two  pounds  of  grain  less  a  day  per 
animal  than  with  the  best  dry  stalks, 
bailing  in  silage  if  they  can  have  a  half 
bushel  of  roots  a  day  they  will  get  more 
out  of  the  same  feed  and  need  less  grain. 
Cornmeal  is  a  good  and  digestible  food, 
and  may  well  make  one-third  of  the  grain 
rations  when  there  is  no  silage.  In  a 
word,  feed  with  the  coarse  feeds  available, 
after  pasture  is  done,  what  grain  the  cows 
need  to  keep  them  in  good  condition,  and 
what  they  will  pay  a  profit  on.  This  can 
be  made  up  from  two  or  three  sources. 
Buy  that  which  contains  the  most  diges¬ 
tible  protein  which  can  be  purchased  for 
the  least  money.  As  a  rule  have  at  least 
one-third  in  weight  of  seme  bulky  food 
like  dried  brewers’  grains  or  sprouts.  It 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  cows 
should  have  bran  if  they  get  the  ash  in 
some  other  feeds.  I  have  found  about 
eight  pounds  a  day  on  an  average  per 
animal  to  be  about  the  amount  one  can 
profitably  feed.  If  buckwheat  middlings 
can  be  purchased  for  $20  or  $23  per  ton 
they  will  make  a  cheap  and  wholesome 
feed.  Lastly  don’t  leave  the  cows  out  at 
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night,  nor  withhold  the  coarse  feed.  Don’t 
leave  them  in  pasture  after  the  middle  of 
November,  except  it  be  a  little  while  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  It  is  easier  to 
keep  up  the  milk  flow  than  to  restore  it 
after  it  has  gone  down. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


A  CALL  FOR  SMALL  COWS. 

Wanted,  a  Lilliputian  breed  of  cows.  It 
may  seem  strange  to  the  readers  of  an 
agricultural  paper  that  a  small  breed  of 
cows  should  be  called  for  at  this  day,  as 
the  tendency  of  late  years  has  all  been  to 
breed  up  to  large  size,  and  the  largest 
possible  capacity  for  milk  and  butter,  but 
no  one  has  ever  thought  there  was  a  place, 
and  a  large  one,  too,  for  just  the  opposite. 
Tt  is  with  the  city,  suburban  and  village 
laboring’  man.  The  ordinary  cow  of  the 
present  costs  too  much ;  $40  to  $00  is  too 
much  for  the  working  man  to  pay  for  a 
cow.  Then  she  eats  too  much,  costing 
him  too  much  to  maintain.  It  takes  too 
much  barn  room  to  store  Winter  feed,  too 
much  shelf  room  in  cellar  or  pantry,  toa 
much  milk  and  too  much  butter.  True, 
the  surplus  can  be  sold  to  nearby  neigh¬ 
bors,  but  it  is  always  a  nuisance  to  deal 
out  in  pints  and  quarts  to  a  family  that  is 
not  in  the  business  for  profit,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  objection  to  the  cow  of 
to-day  for  the  poor  man  is  that  if  she 
dies  the  loss  is  too  great.  We  want  a 
cow  in  the  cow  world  that  will  take  the 
place  that  the  pony  does  in  the  horse 
world :  one  that  should  be  produced  with 
her  first  calf  at  from  $15  to  $20  or  not 
to  exceed  $2.5,  and  to  weigh  about  400 
pounds,  and  whose  yearly  keep  would  be 
in  proportion;  to  produce  from  one  to 
two  gallons  of  milk  per  day  and  two  to 
four  pounds,  of  butter  a  week,  so  that  the 
average  family  would  have  enough  for  all 
needed  purposes  and  no  surplus  that 
would  need  be  wasted.  That  would  be  a 
family  cow  exclusively.  I  believe  that 
he  who  will  produce  such  a  race  would 
make  as  well  by  it  as  by  any  other  kind 
of  farming.  To  illustrate  how  such  a 
cow  would  be  appreciated  I  cite  a  case ; 
a  man  had  a  cow  that  from  some  cause 
was  much  below  the  ordinary  size,  but 
was  all  that  could  be  expected  of  her 
inches.  A  neighbor  asked  him  what  he 
would  sell  her  for.  He  answered:  “The 
price  is  $500,  as  I  could  not  replace  her 
if  I  sold  her,  so  I  do  not  have  to  sell.” 
Now  who  will  ofTer  such  a  grade  of  cows 
for  sale,  or  exhibit  at  the  fairs? 

Ohio.  A.  A.  F. 

R.  N.-Y. — 'I  he  Kerry  cattle  from  Ire¬ 
land  or  the  Brittany  cows  from  France 
are  probably  the  smallest  breeds.  If  a 
breeder  started  out  to  develop  a  race  of 
small  cows  he  would  probably  be  obliged 
to  charge  more  for  them  than  large  cows 
would  bring.  Better  keep  goats* 


DRIED  BEET  PULP 


Burning  Sawdust. — I  have  seen  great 
quantles  of  sawdust  burned  in  sawmills,  fed 
automatically,  but  it  fell  on  grate  bars  at 
foot  of  high  smoke-stacks.  They  use  nearly 
all  the  sawdust  for  fuel  now,  only  using  a  few 
slabs  that  cannot  be  worked  into  latli,  etc. 
I  think  that  sawdust  would  have  to  he  put 
in  alternate  layers  of  slabs  or  brush  to  get  it 
burned.  Dry  sawdust  piles  will  burn,  but 
green  or  sour  will  not  without  help  so  far  as 
1  know.  Thirty  years  ago  in  Manistee  they 
used  to  run  the  slabs  on  live  rollers  and 
burn  them  to  get  rid  of  them  ;  later  they  ran 
them  into  great  burners.  Now  they  use 
everything  they  can  for  laths,  etc.,  and  grind 
the  scraps  and  knots  in  a  “hog"  and  store  in 
great  bins  to  run  nights  evaporating  salt.  A 
farmer  who  fanned  where  a  sawmill  had  been 
says  that  sawdust  is  very  hard  to  get  rid  of. 
You  can  only  burn  the  top  off  the  heap  and 
wait  till  it  dries  and  burn  off  another  layer. 
The  bottom  is  always  soggy.  t.  W.  d.  v. 

Michigan. 
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For  More  Milk, 
More  Flesh,  More  Profit. 


If  you  have  studied  your  feeding  operations 
carefully,  you  know  that  your  stock  is  wasting  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  feed  you  give  them.  It  goes 
through  the  animals  without  being  properly  digested. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  determine  just  how  much 
you  are  losing  now,  but  it  won’t  take  long  and  it  won’t  cost 
much  to  find  out  how  much  more  money  you  can  make. 

If  you  are  a  dairyman,  the  milk  pail  will  tell  the  story. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp 

A  Food  and  Conditioner. 

It  is  a  nutritious,  succulent,  "green”  food  that  promotes  digestion  and  perfect  as¬ 
similation.  It  is  a  relish,  an  appetizer,  that  increases  the  flow  of  the  digestive  juices  and  | 
this  insures  the  more  thorough  digestion  of  all  feed  consumed. 

You’ll  not  see  undigested  grain  in  the  voidings  of  cattle  that  are  fed  dried  beet 
pulp.  It  cools  and  regulates  the  whole  alimentary  canal. 

Read  These  Letters  From  Men  You  Know. 

A.  P.  Pease  &  Rons,  Southampton, 

Mass.,  write:  “I  have  fed  10  tons  of 


Beet  Pulp  this  winter  and  do  not 
think  there  is  a  better  feed  on  the 
market,  considering  priee  and  re¬ 
sults.” 


R.  J.  Vanderbeek,  Wyekoff,  N.  J., 
writes:  “pried  Beet  Pulp  is  the 
best  dairy  feed  wo  have  ever  fed  in 
our  experience  in  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness.  Produces  sweet  and  whole¬ 
some  products.” 

Thousands  of  practical  dairymen  and  general  farmers  are  making 
larger  profits  by  feeding  Dried  Beet  Pulp.  You  can  do  likewise. 

Rives  you  the  whys  and  wherefores.  Both 
VJUi  rree  DOOR  Helen  title  and  practical  reasons  by  the 
score,  together  with  many  reports  from  prominent,  successful 
agriculturists  ivho  are  users  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp. 

Send  Postal  asking  for  the  Book. 


It’s  June 
Pasture  the 
Year  Round. 


LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY. 
611  Produce  Exchange, 

New  York  City. 


You  can  produce  a  quart 
of  milk  for  less  money  by 
adding  Dried  Beet  Pulp 
to  your  ration  than  you 
can  without  it. 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Are  Not  Only  The  Best 

BUT  ALSO  THE  CHEAPEST 

Have  The  Greatest  Capacity 

DO  THE  CLOSEST  SKIMMING 

Run  The  Easiest 
And  Last 

FROM  TWO  TO  TEN  TIMES  LONOER 

Than  Any  Other  Machine 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
9  &  11  Drumni  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74  Cort/andt  Street , 

NEW  YORK. 


.09-113  Vouville  Square 
MONTREAL. 

75  &  77  York  Street 
TORONTO. 

14-16  Princess  St. 
WINNIPEG. 


Feed  &  Litter 

Carriers 

It  is  easy  to  make 
claims,  and  by  adroit 
advertising,  to  get 
people  to  buy,  but 
articles  sold  this  way 
are  often  found  in 
the  scra^  pile.  The 
Cherry  is  not  this 
kind.  It  is  the  Pio¬ 
neer  in  its  line,  and 
is  built  lor  service.  Thousands  are  In  continual 
use,  and  as  time  and  labor  aavera,  they  stand  un¬ 
equalled.  They  pay  lor  themselves  every  year.  You 
can  not  afford  to  do  without  one.  Let  us  mail  you 
catalog  telling  you  all  about  It.  Also,  about  the  care 
of  manure,  diagrams  of  Installments,  etc. 

CHERRY  MFC.  CO.,  39  Briggs  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


FEED  AND  UTTER 
CARRIER 

WRITE  FOX  CATALUOVe 


The  children’s  friend — 

Jayne’, s  Tonic  Vermifuge 

Drives  out  blood  impurities.  Makes  strong  nerves  and  muscles. 

Gives  tone,  vitality  and  snap. 

Get  it  from  your  druggist 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
v/e  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  he  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  hank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  3,  1906. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Further  reports  from  that  storm  in  western  New 
York  show  that  the  damage  is  found  in  streaks.  In 
some  places  limbs  on  old  trees  are  badly  broken,  and  the 
trees  are  seriously  hurt.  Near  by  there  may  be  orchards 
with  little  if  any  injury.  As  a  whole  the  damage  seems 
to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

* 

We  make  one  more  appeal  to  our  Minnesota  readers 
to  vote  for  the  amendment  to  their  State  constitution. 
This  will  give  farmers  or  gardeners  the  right  to  sell 
their  own  products  at  retail  without  a  license.  This  *s 
a  right  which  rural  people  should  enjoy,  but  which  in 
Minnesota  has  been  taken  from  them  by  a  legal  tech¬ 
nicality.  The  amendment  will  make  that  right  secure. 
Vote  for  it ! 

* 

Probably  the  most  valuable  features  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
are  the  voluntary  contributions  sent  by  readers  as  com¬ 
ment  or  criticism.  Somehow  we  seem  to  have  more  of 
this  than  any  other  paper  we  know  of.  Let  a  question 
be  asked,  or  let  some  one  make  a  statement  which  needs 
explanation  or  change,  and  some  reader  is  sure  to  come 
forward  with  just  the  right  bit  of  personal  experience 
needed  to  make  the  matter  complete.  And  this  is  done 
in  such  a  kindly  way!  It  is  as  if  people  would  say: 
“We  know  you  mean  to  tell  it  exactly,  but  my  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  different  and  here  it  is !”  These  little 
helps  are  like  the  kindly  acts  of  personal  service  which 
no  money  could  buy,  and  which  are  yet  beyond  price. 
It  seems  that  when  we  speak  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  family 
we  do  not  use  any  idle  form  of  speech. 

* 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  hard  to  sell  a  ton  of  Alfalfa 
hay  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  soil  around  that  city  is 
well  adapted  to  the  Alfalfa  crop,  and  farmers  kept  on 
growing  it.  When  they  found  how  useful  it  was  they 
were  sorry  to  let  it  leave  the  farm.  Livery  stable  keep¬ 
ers  learned  of  its  value  in  feeding  horses,  and  began 
to  buy  it.  Dairymen  in  distant  sections  who  read  of 
its  value,  but  could  not  start  the  crop,  began  to  order 
it.  Now,  in  addition  to  what  is  sold  in  local  markets, 
and  the  immense  amount  consumed  on  the  farms,  about 
200  carloads  of  baled  Alfalfa  are  shipped  annually  from 
this  district.  This  hay  goes  in  large  bales  and  nets  $17 
per  ton.  Much  more  of  it  could  be  sold.  We  speak  of 
this  to  show  how  the  demand  for  this  excellent  hay 
grows.  Think  of  raising  two  tons  of  Timothy  com¬ 
pared  with  four  tons  of  Alfalfa  ! 

* 

Can  corn  be  successfully  grown  year  after  year  on 
the  same  ground?  Many  farmers  who  follow  a  regular 
rotation  may  call  this  a  useless  question.  They  feel 
certain  that  it  is  better  for  the  crop  and  for  the  land 
to  rotate — that  is,  follow  one  crop  yearly  with  another. 
There  are  cases  where  it  is  a  great  convenience  to  grow 
corn  year  after  year  on  level  fields  near  the  barn.  On 
small  dairy  farms  where  the  largest  possible  herd  is 
kept  great  crops  of  corn  are  wanted  for  the  silo.  The 
fields  near  the  barn  make  short  hauls  for  both  corn  and 
manure.  If  these  fields  can  be  planted  to  corn  year 
after  year  it  will  prove  very  convenient.  The  argument 


against  the  practice  is  that  soils  need  a  rest.  After  one 
crop  has  been  grown  for  several  years  its  enemies  ac¬ 
cumulate  in  the  soil,  and  also  various  poisons  which 
injure  one  crop,  but  do  not  hurt  another.  These  ob¬ 
jections  are  overcome  by  a  rotation  so  that  a  good  grass 
crop  may  clean  the  land  for  a  new  crop  of  corn.  Still, 
we  know  of  cases  where  corn  has  been  grown  year  after 
year  on  the  same  ground  with  little,  if  any,  decrease  in 
yield.  Catch  crops,  like  clover,  rye  or  turnips,  seeded  in 
the  corn  at  the  last  cultivation  have  given  a  quick¬ 
growing  sod  to  be  plowed  under  in  Spring.  This 
growth  seems  to  have  much  of  the  cleaning  effect  of  a 
grass  sod,  and  where  fertilizer  is  used  the  corn  yield 
is  kept  up.  Or,  the  crop  of  clover  or  rye  may  be  cut 
for  hay,  the  stubble  well  manured  and  plowed  under 
for  corn.  There  are  some  places  where  such  culture 
will  pay  better  than  a  long  rotation,  and  a  farmer  must 
adapt  his  methods  to  the  needs  of  his  farm. 

* 

“I  have  fought  a  good  fight;  I  have  finished  my 
course;  I  have  kept  the  faith.’’ 

At  the  end  of  the  campaign  against  James  W.  Wads¬ 
worth  we  are  minded  to  preach  a  little  sermon.  There 
has  been  a  moral  question  at  issue — without  which  we 
do  not  think  the  present  revolt  in  the  Thirty-fourth 
District  would  have  been  possible.  The  application  of 
our  text  is  very  simple.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able 
to  say  “I  have  kept  the  faith!”  Next  to  having  high 
ideals  is  the  courage  to  remain  true  to  them.  Some 
people  fight  what  is  called  “a  good  fight,”  yet  victory 
may  bring  regrets.  When  a  victory  is  won  by  dishonest 
or  unworthy  means  one  may  lose  things  that  are  more 
valuable  than  the  winnings.  Speaking  for  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  we  have  tried  to  fight  the  good  fight  in  an  open, 
straightforward  manner — fearing  not  the  face  of  man. 
Firmly  believing  that  Mr.  Wadsworth  has  not  been  a 
fair  representative  of  farmers,  we  feel  that  we  have 
sound  authority  back  of  every  statement  we  have  made. 
We  have  been  told  that  you  cannot  arouse  country 
people  except  by  violent  personal  abuse  of  a  candidate. 
We  have  never  believed  that — thus  we  have  tried  to  do 
our  part  toward  lifting  the  issue  to  higher  ground. 
Be  Mr.  Wadsworth  elected  or  defeated,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  nothing  to  regret.  We  have  been  faithful  to  the 
right  of  farmers  as  we  saw  it,  and  thousands  of  good 
farmers  in  the  Thirty-fourth  District  can  say  the  same 
thing.  We  know  just  what  it  means  for  those  farmers 
to  vote  for  an  independent  candidate.  By  doing  this 
they  are  faithful  to  their  best  patriotic  sentiment.  That 
is  their  way  of  giving  expression  to  the  hope  that  their 
children  may  find  a  cleaner,  truer  and  more  helpful 
public  life  and  service.  The  man  who,  after  years  of 
party  service  rises  to  independence,  from  a  worthy  mo¬ 
tive,  ranks  well  with  the  soldier  who  fights  for  his 
country.  It  will  always  be  a  great  satisfaction  for  such 
men  to  say  honestly  “I  have  kept  the  faith!”  But  sup¬ 
pose  there  be  those  who  in  after  years  must  say :  “De¬ 
feat  came  because  I  was  unfaithful!”  These  are  the 
men  who,  at  the  last  moment,  through  timidity  or  some 
less  worthy  motive,  weaken  and  support  what  they  have 
agreed  to  defeat.  Let  such  men  remember  that  the 
text  can  never  be  for  them.  They  will  not  be  able  to 
say  they  have  “kept  the  faith,”  and  the  thought  will 
haunt  them  for  years!  Yes,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  go 
through  a  contest  involving  a  principle  with  a  feeling 
of  faithfulness.  It  is  a  poor  and  mean  thing  to  feel  at 
the  end  that  we  have  lost  the  faith — for  when  faith 
goes  from  a  man  the  spirit  goes  with  it.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  day  after  election  we  may  all  be  able  to  repeat 
the  text. 

* 

Last  week  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  was  found 
guilty  of  giving  a  rebate  on  freight.  Let  us  under¬ 
stand  just  what  this  means.  The  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  shipped  sugar  to  a  firm  in  Detroit, 
Mich.  The  freight  rate  was  supposed  to  be  23  cents 
per  hundred,  but  it  appears  that  the  railroad  secretly 
paid  back  five  cents  to  the  sugar  trust,  thus  making  their 
actual  rate  18  cents.  Thus  they  gave  back  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  charge,  and  as  the  trial  judge  said,  if 
this  rebate  were  kept  up  long  enough  it  would  in  time 
drive  competitors  of  the  trust  out  of  business.  Under 
the  law  this  rebating  is  a  crime,  but  only  feeble  efforts 
have  been  made  to  punish  the  offenders.  In  this  case 
the  evidence  was  so  clear  that  there  was  really  no  de¬ 
fense.  The  railroad  was  fined  $108,000,  and  its  traffic 
manager  $6,000  more.  In  pronouncing  sentence  Judge 
Holt  said : 

Such  a  violation  of  the  law.  in  its  essential  nature,  is  a 
very  much  more  heinous  act  than  the  ordinary  common, 
vulgar  crimes  which  come  before  criminal  courts  constantly 
for  punishment  which  arise  from  sudden  passion  or  tempta¬ 
tion.  The  crime  in  this  case  was  committed  by  men  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  of  large  business  experience  and  whose  standing 
in  the  community  was  such  that  they  might  have  been 
expected  to  set  an  example  of  obedience  to  law,  upon  the 
maintenance  of  which  alone  in  this  country  the  security 
of  their  prooerty  depends.  It  was  committed  on  behalf  of 
a  great  railroad  corporation,  which,  like  other  railroad  cor¬ 
porations,  has  received  gratuitously  from  the  State  large 
and  valuable  privileges  for  the  public’s  convenience  and  its 
own.  which  performs  quasi  public  functions  and  which 
is  charged  with  the  highest  obligation  in  the  transaction 


of  its  business  to  treat  the  citizens  of  this  country  alike, 
and  not  to  carry  on  its  business  with  unjust  discrimina¬ 
tions  between  different  citizens  or  different  classes  of 
citizens. 

That  is  a  clear,  fair  statement  of  the  case.  It  has 
been  known  for  years  that  this  “rebating”  was  going 
on,  but  the  men  whose  business  it  was  to  do  so  seem  to 
have  been  afraid  to  push  cases  against  the  railroads. 
Instead  of  leading  public  opinion  they  have  waited 
until  public  opinion  pushed  them  on.  The  Standard  Oil 
Company  has  also  been  found  guilty  of  rebating,  and 
there  will  be  more  to  follow.  The  law  provides  either 
for  heavy  fines  or  imprisonment.  It  may  be  possible  to 
make  the  fines  so  heavy  that  a  rich  concern  will  feel 
the  loss,  but  we  believe  that  sooner  or  later  some  of 
the  rich  offenders  will  be  sent  to  jail.  Fine  a  millionaire 
who  robs  the  public  $5,000  and  a  workman  who  steals 
a  ham  $5,  and  the  punishment  does  not  put  them  on 
terms  of  equality.  Put  them  both  in  jail,  or  at  labor 
on  a  road  with  pork  and  potatoes  to  eat,  and  they  come 
closer  to  being  equal  than  they  ever  did  before!  In 
principle  this  fining  of  large  culprits  is  much  like  fining 
the  reckless  auto  drivers  who  make  our  country  roads 
dangerous.  Men  have  gone  out  of  this  city  to  Connecti¬ 
cut  or  New  Jersey  with  just  enough  liquor  aboard  to 
be  reckless.  When  stopped  they  fight  the  constable,  pay 
a  fine  in  a  defiant  manner,  and  then  go  home  to  cele¬ 
brate  their  escapade  with  a  dinner!  It  is  little  use  to 
fine  such  people.  Our  roads  are  made  no  safer,  and 
reasonable  auto  drivers  share  the  discredit  these  rascals 
arouse.  Suppose  these  fellows  were  put  in  the  county 
jail  for  15  days  and  fed  on  potatoes  and  bread!  Do 
you  think  they  would  run  over  any  more  children,  or 
call  it  a  joke  to  frighten  a  horse  on  a  lonely  road? 

* 

Mr.  Wadsworth  should  pray  to  be  delivered  from  his 
friends.  The  butchers  and  oleo  men  endorse  him — 
now  read  the  advertisement  copied  on  the  next  page, 
Doesn’t  that  tell  the  whole  story?  Do  you  think  Mr. 
Wadsworth  carries  enough  of  the  milk  of  human  kind¬ 
ness  to  compensate  you  for  the  lower  price  in  milk 
which  colored  oleo  will  mean?  Read  the  article  on 
page  823  in  order  to  understand  this  “butterine”  game. 
The  following  letter  has  been  received  from  the  most 
prominent  dairy  authority  in  this  country: 

“The  meat  packers  of  Chicago  are  the  head  and  front 
of  the  oleomargarine  interest.  They  knozv  the  men  they 
zvant  in  Congress.  They  are  already  sending  out  letters 
to  agricultural  papers  in  the  West,  calling  on  them  to 
defend  James  W.  Wadsworth.  The  Drovers’  Journal, 
the  packers’  pet  paper,  expresses  surprise  that  the 
farmers  of  his  district  should  be  dissatisfied  with  Wads¬ 
worth.  The  utter  hollowness  and  hypocrisy  of  the 
Wadsworth  game  is  clearly  seen  in  this  latest  move  by 
the  big  meat  packers  of  Chicago.  Wadsworth  votes 
for  them  and  they  defend  him.” 

'1  hat  is  a  true  statement.  The  oleo  men  cannot  bribe 
or  coax  any  real  farm  paper  openly  to  support  Wads¬ 
worth.  The  best  they  can  do  is  to  induce  one  or  two 
of  them  to  say  nothing.  No  farm  paper  with  any  circu¬ 
lation  in  Wadsworth’s  district  will  dare  to  defend  him. 
There  has  not  been  in  the  last  50  years  an  issue  upon 
which  the  farm  papers  and  farm  voters  are  so  thor¬ 
oughly  agreed.  Down  him  !  Keep  him  at  home ! 


BREVITIES. 

Dry  bicarbonate  of  soda  can  be  used  to  polish  metal. 

Lime  is  a  great  help  for  sour  soils,  but  lime  water  will 
not  cure  warts. 

That  squab  raiser  on  page  810  tells  more  of  the  truth 
about  the  business  than  most  of  them  do ! 

Lots  of  men,  in  order  to  'enjoy  the  privilege  of  writing 
“lion.”  before  their  names,  will  do  dishonorable  things. 

Who  knows  most  about  bringing  up  the  boy,  the  maiden 
aunt  with  her  theory,  or  father  with  the  sad  fact  of  his 
past  ? 

When  a  man  is  “on  the  run”  anyone  seems  to  enjoy 
throwing  a  brick  at  him.  Probably  Mr.  Wadsworth  will 
appreciate  the  force  of  this  statement. 

Gov.  Hoard  used  to  ask  if  a  man  would  pick  out  a  bull¬ 
dog  to  hunt  rabbits.  One  of  our  readers  said  he  had  a 
bulldog  that  can  catch  more  rabbits  than  anything  with 
claws.  But  that  dog  is  worth  more  as  a  curiosity  than 
for  hunting. 

The  horse  with  the  “heaves.”  Do  not  feed  too  much 
hay.  Give  more  oats  and  water  before  feeding.  Do  not 
work  hard  for  an  hour  after  feeding,  and  do  not  expect  too 
much  from  such  a  horse.  Wet  food  is  best— and  keep 
the  bowels  open. 

Mr.  Stackhouse — page  810 — tells  of  using  the  weeder 
when  the  corn  was  nearly  head  high.  Like  most  of  us 
who  use  this  implement  for  the  first  time  he  thought  be 
had  ruined  his  crop.  It  was  rough  treatment,  and  not  to 
be  advised — but  look  at  the  yield  ! 

We  find  the  following  item  floating  about  in  the  papers : 
“Dr.  Wiley,  the  head  scientist  of  the  agricultural  depart¬ 
ment,  has  discovered  that  the  same  muscles  are  brought 
into  play  in  washing  clothes  as  in  playing  golf.  However, 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  golf  ladies  will  adopt  the  wash¬ 
board  as  a  substitute.”  They  might  buy  a  washing  machine 
and  thus  have  full  strength  left  for  the  game.  By  the  way, 
won’t  some  one  come  and  prove  to  our  boys  that  when  they 
hoe  strawberries  they  exercise  the  same  muscles  used  in 
playing  baseball? 
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THE  LAST  WORD  ON  WADSWORTH. 

After  trying  for  nearly  four  months  to  state  clearly  and 
without  prejudice  the  case  against  James  W.  Wadsworth 
we  come  to  the  last  word.  Step  by  step  we  have  shown 
by  his  record  on  oleo  legislation,  meat  inspection,  good 
roads  and  parcels  post  that  lie  does  not  represent  the 
true  feeling  of  his  district.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  lie 
has  made  himself  peculiarly  offensive  to  the  Grange,  far¬ 
mers’  clubs  and  other  farm  organizations.  Farmers  of  the 
Thirty-fourth  District  have  a  right  to  demand  certain 
things  of  their  Congressman.  This  right  belongs  to  them 
because  farmers  and  those  who  make  a  living  by  trading 
with  them  are  in  a  vast  majority.  Now  Mr.  Wadsworth 
lias  not  met  this  demand,  and  his  record  shows  that  he  is 
incapable  of  representing  a  district  of  working  farmers. 
Is  it  not  a  sad  commentary  upon  a  man's  work  in  Congress 
when  after  20  years'  service  the  farm  organizations  of  his 
own  district  repudiate  him?  Butchers  and  oleo  men  in 
New  York  City  call  him  their  friend  and  champion,  but  that 
is  about  the  limit  of  his  backing  among  organizations  which 
give  expression  to  the  feelings  of  farmers. 

lie  represents  the  aristocracy — the  large  landed  baron 
class  which  through  all  history  has  looked  down  upon  the 
yeomanry  or  working  farmers.  Such  men  naturally  favor 
the  large  farm  system  with  landed  gentry  and  tenants, 
which  in  Europe  has  crushed  the  real  spirit  out  of  the 
small  freeholder.  Farmers  of  western  New  York  know  that 
this  old  feudal  system  of  farming  is  against  their  best  in¬ 
terests.  The  development  of  power  from  Niagara  will  build 
in  time  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  districts  in  the 
world.  Tliis  will  mean  higher-priced  land,  smaller  farms, 
intensely  cultivated  and  conducted  in  the  most  scientific 
manner.  Farmers  in  that  district  will  need  every  aid  that 
science  and  the  Government  can  legitimately  give  them. 
Mr.  Wadsworth  does  not  comprehend  the  needs  of  this  won¬ 
derful  district.  Ilis  record  indicates  that  lie  has  neither 
the  ability,  the  energy,  nor  the  inclination  to  fight  for 
what  we  may  call  the  common  rights  of  everyday  farming. 
We  say  this  without  prejudice,  but  simply  to  state  what 
seems  to  us  a  cold  fact.  We  think  this  explains  why  he 
has  been  fundamentally  wrong  in  his  view  of  agricultural 
legislation.  As  chairman  of  the  committee  of  agriculture 
he  has  been  all  out  of  sympathy  with  common  working 
farmers,  hut  always  on  the  side  of  the  large  operators,  or 
those  who  handle  what  farmers  produce.  For  example,  on 
the  questions  of  oleo  and  meat  inspection  he  took  the  side 
of  the  manufacturers  and  packers,  because  they  represent 
large  industries.  The  man  simply  cannot  put  himself  in  the 
place  of  a  plain,  working  farmer  who  must  feed  and  clothe 
and  educate  his  family  out  of  the  income  from  an  average 


Milk  Monologues — No.  5 

It  takes  forty  time*  as  much  milk  to  make  butter  as  it  does 
to  mike  Butterine — that's  the  way  milk  goes  !  That  iswhv  it 
*•  sckrce  and  increasing  in  price. 

Butterine  is  just  as  pure  and  nutritious  as  butter.  Vet  the 
Law*  of  New  York  prohibit  its  sale. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  plenty  of  fresh  milk  for  your 
table  at  a  reasonable  price,  remember  that  you’ll  never  get  it 
unless  the  law  permits  the  honest  sale  of  Butterine.  The  more 
butter  produced,  the  less  milk  you  have  and  the  higher  its  price. 

AMMON  &  PERSON 

Dealers  In  Butter  and  Butterine 
138-140  Ninth  Street,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  r. 


farm.  This  also  explains  why  he  has  offended  such  an 
organization  as  the  Grange.  Never  having  had  the  need 
or  incentive  for  doing  so,  he  cannot  see  why  men  should 
combine  to  improve  themselves  and  their  homes  and  pros¬ 
pects.  Worse  than  that,  you  cannot  make  him  realize  such 
things,  for  with  his  great  majority  and  with  his  machine 
lie  feels  secure.  The  politicians  at  Washington  who  run 
things  understand  this.  When  the  first  oleo  bill  came  up 
Mr.  Wadsworth  tried  to  smother  it  in  his  committee.  lie 
would  not  move  out  of  the  way,  and  so  others  proceeded 
to  move  him.  Ilis  committee  listened  to  the  demand,  and 
by  a  majority  of  one  took  the  hill  out  of  his  hands  and  put 
Congressman  Henry  in  charge.  When  Mr.  Wadsworth  went 
back  to  the  next  Congress  no  friend  of  honest  butter  trusted 
him.  Speaker  Henderson  made  sure  of  the  committee  before 
he  appointed  Wadsworth  as  chairman.  So  far  as  oleo 
legislation  went  that  year  he  was  like  a  figure  head  or 
wooden  man,  and  yet  he  tried  to  block  legislation  as  only 
a  wooden  man  can.  Again,  we  have  seen  how  in  the  meat 
inspection  bill  Mr.  Wadsworth’s  obstinate  position  antag¬ 
onized  President  Roosevelt  and  nearly  spoiled  the  bill. 
Again  he  was  thrust  to  one  side  while  abler  men  did  the 
work.  Why  should  the  farmers  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Dis¬ 
trict  keep  on  sending  to  Congress  a  man  who  must  be  driven 
to  do  the  things  they  need,  or  moved  out  of  the  way  that 
others  may  do  it?  Why  not  send  one  who  will  lead  and 
hold  his  place? 

If  a  poor  man  of  tricky  character,  and  not  the  best  of 
breeding  failed  to  serve  his  constituents  he  would  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  taking  “graft.”  Mr.  Wadsworth  is  a  rich  man, 
with  as  noble  a  pedigree  as  is  often  found  in  America.  It 
cannot  be  “graft”  which  leads  him  to  take  the  course  he 
does,  nor  can  it  be  any  high  sense  of  duty — for  his  duty 
lies  the  other  way.  It  must  be.  therefore?,  the  old  Tory 
aristocratic,  bigoted  ideas  which  seem  to  be  a  part  of  the 
man. 

We  have  been  told  of  mean  and  contemptible  things  to 
which  his  henchmen  stoop  to  maintain  his  power,  hut  it  is 
not  our  place  to  name  them.  We  could  fill  a  page  with 
letters  sent  us  voluntarily  from  farmers  in  the  district,  who 
all  tell  the  same  story  of  indignant  outburst.  We  are  dis¬ 
cussing  the  one  question  of  Mr.  Wadsworth’s  fitness  to  rep¬ 
resent  working  farmers.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  his  tend¬ 
encies  and  feelings  are  all  toward  the  rich,  and  powerful. 
We  have  no  wish  to  array  one  class  of  farmers  against 
another,  yet  sooner  or  later  the  smaller  freeholders  will 
find  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  crisis.  The  great  landed 
barons  who  either  Inherit  vast  estates  or  buy  them  with 
money  made  in  other  lines  will  naturally  endeavor  to 
legislate  in  their  own  interests.  They  shpuld  not  control 
the  destinies  of  political  agriculture. 

The  best  part  of  American  manhood  and  hope  will  go 
down  when  working  farmers  surrender  their  influence  in 
Pongress  to  such  men  as  Mr.  Wadsworth,  who  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  feel  the  hopes  and  desires  of  those  who  work  the 


land.  They  cannot  feel  it,  nor  can  they  be  made  to  act 
in  the  interests  of  their  constituents,  because  all  their 
tendencies  run  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  issue  therefore 
rises  above  Mr.  Wadsworth  or  any  of  his  official  acts.  The 
question  is  one  that  will  come  down  to  your  children  and 
children’s  children — who  shall  control  the  land:  the  free¬ 
holders  who  work  it  or  the  land  barons  who  merely  hold 
it?  Our  last  word  is  that  we  are  glad  this  question  has 
shaped  Itself  in  the  Thirty-fourth  District,  where  clear¬ 
headed,  self-reliant  and  intelligent,  farmers  are  found.  They 
understand  the  situation  and  appreciate  the  danger.  Let 
those  who  think  there  is  no  danger  read  this  advertise¬ 
ment  which  we  re-engrave  from  a  city  paper.  Would  oleo 
men  spend  money  in  this  way  if  they  did  not  still  hope 
to  repeal  the  law? 

Here  you  have  it  boldly  stated.  Permit  these  men  to 
sell  colored  oleo  as  butter,  and  the  price  of  both  butter  and 
milk  and  also  cheese  will  fall.  Dairymen  will  be  driven 
to  take  up  other  lines  of  farming,  and  thus  increase  com¬ 
petition  in  these  lines.  Remember  that  Mr.  Wadsworth  is 
expected  by  the  oleo  men  to  help  repeal  the  law.  Down 
him  !  Keep  him  at  home  ! 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK . 

DOMESTIC. — Four  persons  were  killed  by  a  gasoline  ex¬ 
plosion  in  a  printing  office  at  Fort  Recovery,  Ohio.  October 
.  •  .  .  The  first  indictment  to  be  found  under  the 

provisions  of  the  Frelinghuysen  Automobile  law,  which  was 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  New  Jersey  legislature, 
was  reported  in  Atlantic  Countv  October  17.  It  presents 
Hart  I>.  Newman,  a  wealthy  resident  of  New  Orleans,  for 
manslaughter.  Mr.  Newman’s  automobile,  it  is  alleged, 
caused  a  team  belonging  to  Joseph  Bartlett,  of  Abseeon, 
to  run  away.  Bartlett  was  thrown  out  and  died  three 
days  later  from  his  injuries.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis 

died  in  New  York  October  1(5.  aged  80.  Mrs.  Davis'  maiden 
name  was  Varina  Howell.  She  was  a  daughter  of  William 
Burr  Ilowell,  grandson  of  Governor  Richard  Ilowell.  of 
New  Jersey,  and  she  was  born  at  Natchez.  Miss.,  on  tbe 
seventh  of  May,  1826.  .  .  .  Fire  in  the  Southern  Pacific 

freight  sheds  in  San  Francisco  October  10  caused  $200,000 
damage.  ...  A  heavy  snowstorm,  the  earliest  ever 
known  in  the  State,  raged.  October  20  to  23.  over  western 
Nebraska.  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  total  fall  l>eing  25  inches, 
and  the  Tenth  Cavalry,  which  had  been  ordered  from  Fort 
Robinson  to  start  after  the  band  of  500  renegade  Ute  In¬ 
dians  in  Wyoming,  was  tied  up  on  (he  side  tracks  at  Craw¬ 
ford.  Neb.,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  fort  .  .  .  Fran¬ 
cis  J.  Ileney.  who  convicted  United  States  Senator  Wil¬ 
liams  and  others  of  land  frauds  in  Oregon,  lias  been  re¬ 
tained  to  uncover  municipal  graft  in  San  Francisco.  Backed 
with  $100,000,  guaranteed  by  Rudolph  Spreckels  and  to  be 
collected  among  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  Ileney,  assisted 
by  Williams  J.  Burns,  who  has  resigned  from  the  United 
States  Secret  Service  to  work  with  Ileney.  will  undertake 
a  campaign  having  for  its  object  the  prosecution  of  all  who 
have  fattened  on  graft  before  and  since  the  fire.  District 
Attorney  Langdon  made  Ileney  a  deputy  in  his  office  in  order 
that  he  may  proceed  with  official  sanction.  Rudolph  Sprec- 
kels  has  come  to  the  front  since  the  fire.  He  took  charge 
of  the  refugee  camps  and  in  a  week  ended  the  soup  kitchen 
graft  and  cleared  camps  of  able-bodied  loafers.  Spreckels 
has  been  disgusted  by  the  wholesale  boodling  and  the  in¬ 
efficiency  of  the  police,  so  he  has  guaranteed  $100,000  to 
hunt  down  the  rascals.  .  .  .  Judge  Holt,  of  the  United 

States  Circuit  Court,  fined  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
$108,000,  October  10.  for  granting  rebates  to  the  American 
Sugar  Company.  Frederick  L.  Pomeroy,  assistant  traffic 
manager  of  the  railroad,  who  was  indicted  with  the  cor¬ 
poration,  was  fined  $6,000.  $1,000  on  each  count.  Before 
imposing  the  fines  Judge  Holt  listened  to  arguments  made 
h.v  Austen  G.  Fox  and  John  D.  Lindsav,  counsel  for  the 
corporation,  in  support  of  their  motion's  for  a  new  trial 
and  for  an  arrest  of  judgment  to  follow  the  conviction  of 
the  defendants.  Both  motions  were  denied.  Pomeroy  and 
the  railroad  company  were  each  indicted  on  six  counts.  Tbe 
corporation  was  fined  $18,000  and  Pomerov  $1,000  on  each 
count.  The  range  of  possible  fines  provided  by  the  Elkins 
Anti-Rebating  law,  under  which  the  case  was  prosecuted, 
is  from  $1,000  to  $20,000.  A  stay  of  60  days  was  granted 
in  which  the  defense  may  prepare  its  appeal.  .  .  .  Ten 

men  were  burned  to  death  and  three  iniured  in  a  fire  in  a 
boarding  house  at  Birmingham.  Ala..  October  10.  . 

By  the  verdict  of  a  jury  at  Findlay,  O..  October  10.  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio  is  found  guilty  of  con¬ 
spiracy  against  trade,  in  violation  of  the  Valentine  Anti- 
Trust  law  of  Ohio.  The.  penalty  is  a  fine  of  from  $50 
to  $5,000,  which  may  be  repeated  for  each  day  of  the  of¬ 
fense,  or  imprisonment  of  from  six  to  12  months.  The 
company  has  given  notice  that  it  will  file  a  motion  for  a 
new  trial.  Under  the  practice  of  the  court,  the  defendant 
has  three  days  to  put  this  motion  in  form.  .  A 
tropical  hurricane  struck  Florida  and  Cuba  October  18,  the 
death  list  will  exceed  1.000.  Some  estimates  go  beyond 
1,500.  Millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  property  was  destroyed. 
Every  hamlet  along  the  coast  and  on  the  higher  keys  that 
escaped  some  of  the  fury  of  tbe  storm  has  been'  turned 
into  a  place  of  refuge.  At  each  of  these  places  are  dozens 
of  injured,  while  each  incoming  steamer  brings  the  bodies 
of  the  dead.  Searching  parties  have  started  out  along  the 
coast  to  look  for  dead  and  injured.  Workmen  on  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railwav  from  Miami  to 
Key  West  suffered  most.  Ten  barges,  each  hearing  150  men. 
were  torn  from  their  moorings  and  carried  out  to  sea.  Of 
these  barges  Nos.  6  and  7  were  blown  across  Bisca.vne  Bay 
and  went  aground,  with  the  loss  of  only  a  few  lives.  An¬ 
other  barge.  No.  4,  was  broken  up  by  tfie  heavy  sea.  Forty- 
nine  of  the  men  were  picked  up  by  the  Austrian  steamer 
Jennie,  which  took  the  refugees  to  Key  West.  The  other 
barges,  with  their  1,050  workmen,  have  not  been  heard 
from  and  it  is  feared  that  they  have  been  destroyed.  The 
Miami  steamer  St.  Lucie,  which  was  crushed  against  Elliotts 
Key  by  the  high  waves,  lost  thirtv-five  out  of  100  persons 
on  board.  Another  one  of  the  Flagler  boats,  stationed  at 
Long  Key,  was  torn  from  its  moorings  and  went  adrift  with 
110  men  on  hoard.  She  was  blown  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  literally  torn  to  pieces  Many  were  drowned  The 
steamer  Peerless  lost  about  thirty  men,  thev  being  blown  off 
the  vessel  The  launch  Elmora  was  capsized  and  is  thought 
to  be  a  total  loss.  Well  informed  planters  estimate  the 
loss  of  sugar  cane  in  the  districts  of  Havana.  Pinar  del 
Rio  and  Matanzas  at  about  100,000  tons.  This  loss  is 
distributed  among  18  sugar  estates  lying  to  the  east  and 
west  of  Havana,  though  most,  of  the  loss  was  in  the  dis¬ 
tricts  to  the  eastward.  The  storm  seems  to  have  damaged 
Batabano  more  than  any  other  individual  town.  The 
Mayor  of  that  place  telegraphed  Governor  Magoon  that 
nine  persons  were  killed  or  drowned  there  and  several 
others  are  missing.  Forty  yawls  have  been  lost  and  two 
steamers  went  ashore.  The  Mavor  estimates  the  property 
loss  at  $600,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN - The  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter¬ 

state  Commerce  Commission  over  express  companies,  grant¬ 
ed  under  the  new  rate  law.  is  likelv  to  he  tested  for  the 
first  time,  in  a  proceeding  started  bv  the  Society  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Florists  and  Ornamental  Horticulturists  against  the 
United  States  Express  Company.  In  a  petition  of  the  so¬ 
ciety,  filed  October  0,  the  commission  is  informed  that 
florists  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  shipping  flowers  to 
New  York,  are  aggrieved  because  of  an  advance  of  rates, 
which  is  very  near  ruinous.  The  change  was  made  May  1 
and  the  rates  advanced  20  to  50  per  cent.  As  florists  can¬ 
not  use  slower  means  of  transportation,  they  are  compelled 
to  pay  any  rate  the  companies  see  fit  to  impose,  and  they 
demand  investigation  and  an  order  establishing  a  reasonable 
rate. 

That  the  forestry  problem  is  a  serious  one  for  the  State 
of  Vermont  is  shown  in  the  annual  report  of  the  State 
Forest.  Commissioner,  Ernest  Hitchcock,  which  has  just 
been  submitted  to  Governor  Proctor.  This  report  says  that 
there  are  4.000.000  acres  of  land  in  the  State  capable  of 
producing  nothing  but  lumber.  Under  present  conditions, 
this  great  acreage  has.  to  a  large  extent,  been  non-produc¬ 
tive,  although,  properly  handled  a  revenue  of  from  $1  to 
$2  an  acre  should  be  realized  yearly.  Commissioner  Hitch¬ 
cock  recommends  that  the  State  secure  more  definite  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  forest,  resources,  either  in  cooperation  with  the 
National.  Bureau  of  Forestry,  or  independently,  and  that 
the  State  cooperate  with  the  Vermont  Agricultural  College 
in  the  establishment  of  a  nurserv  for  the  propagation  of 
little  trees  to  he  used  in  planting  the  waste  lands. 


The  college  of  agriculture  at  the  University  of  Maine 
has  been  greatly  reorganized  since  last  June.  In  previous 
years  this  department  has  had  no  dean,  but  this  year  Prof. 
Hurd,  who  had  charge  of  the  course  last  year,  has  been 
appointed  dean  and  the  college  has  had  new  quarters  fitted 
up  on  the  top  floor  of  Lord  Tlall.  Prof.  Munson,  who  has 
been  university  horticulturist,  now  gives  his  entire  time 
to  the  experiment  station,  while  Maxwell  J.  Dorsey,  of 
Ohio,  has  taken  his  position.  Percy  A.  Cambell  who,  a 
few  years  ago  was  instructor  of  animal  industry  at  the 
university  and  who  has  been  taking  graduate  work  along 
this  line,  at  Iowa  State  College,  has  returned  to  his  former 
position.  E.  W.  Gilbert,  one  of  the  last  year’s  instructors 
in  agriculture,  lias  this  year  heen  promoted  to  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  under  Dean  Hurd.  Short  Winter  courses  will  be 
given  as  usual  this  year,  the  first  an  eight  weeks’  course, 
starting  January  2.  and  another  a  two  weeks’  course,  in 
poultry  management  and  horticulture,  will  be  given  com¬ 
mencing  April  2.  Those  courses  are  given  for  the  benefit 
of  those  not  able  to  take  the  longer  ones  and  the  steady 
increase  in  registration  each  year  speaks  well  for  their 
popularity. 

The  ninth  annual  conference  of  farmers’  institute  work¬ 
ers  of  Indiana  will  be  held  at  Purdue  University,  La  Fayette, 
November  9-10.  This  university  will  give  a  short  course 
for  farm  buttermakers,  November  17-24.  1906,  provided  a 
sutficient  number  apply  for  same;  fifth  annual  Corn  School, 
January  14-19,  1907  :  nineteenth  Winter  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  will  begin  January  21,  1907.  and  continue  eight  weeks. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Not  a  very  large  crop  of  Winter  apples  in  this  section, 
but  the  size  and  color  are  very  gratifying.  Buyers  offering 
$1.75,  but  few  takers.  Barrels  cost  about  30  to  32  cents. 

Cumberland  Co.,  Me.  f.  c.  c. 

Balmy  Autumn  weather  since  the  Winter  storm  of  Oc¬ 
tober  10;  four  inches  snow  and  mercury  20  degrees.  Apples 
and  potatoes  are  being  hustled  under  cover  fast.  Cow  peas 
in  the  swath  showed  no  loss  of  color  or  fragrance  when 
hauled  into  the  barn.  Pastures  good,  water  plenty,  and 
stock  in  good  condition  generally.  Wheat  acreage  is'  large, 
owing  to  the  extra  yield,  from  30  to  51  bushels  reported. 
Corn  large  acreage  and  crop  good,  above  average. 

Oak  wood,  Ind.  l.  s.  f. 

Mercury  was  at  27  and  29  degrees  two  mornings  last 
week  and  this  is  the  first  that  injured  tender  vegetation. 
There  was  also  quite  a  snow  flurry.  But  the  ground  is  still 
dry  (October  151  and  the  weather  warm  enough  again  to 
make  potato  harvesting  a  comfortable  job.  The  crop  is 
good  and  very  little  rot.  Apples  an  average  crop.  Not 
more  raised  in  this  county  than  can  be  disposed  of  at  home 
markets,  at  fair  prices.  Corn  ripened  thoroughly  without 
frost  and  is  the  banner  crop  for  some  time.  We  had  three 
Prohibition  party  men  in  the  State  Legislature  last  term, 
and  expect  to  have  at  least  20  after  next  election,  one 
going  from  this  district.  w.  s. 

Stockton,  Ill.  - _ 


FARMERS’  INSTITUTES  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


Wyckoff,  Bergen  County . 

12 

Woodcliff,  Bergen  County, . 

13 

Mullica  Dili.  Gloucester  County.., 

15, 

16 

Hamilton  Square,  Mercer  Countv.  . 

17 

Newton,  Sussex  Countv . . 

19, 

20 

Layton,  Sussex  County . 

21 

Beemerville,  Sussex  County . 

90 

Branchville,  Sussex  County . 

23 

Ala  ta  wan,  Monmouth  County . 

. Nov. 

24 

Freehold,  Monmouth  County . 

26 

Keyport.  Monmouth  County . 

27 

Hopewell,  Mercer  County . 

28 

Ilightstown,  Mercer  County . 

30 

Pennington,  Afercer  Conn  tv . 

1 

Moorestown,  Burlington  Conntv.  .  . 

3. 

4 

Steltor..  Middlesex  County . 

7 

Harlingen,  Somerset  County . 

8 

Iladdonfield,  Camden  County . 

10 

Hainmonton,  Atlantic  Countv . 

11 

Shiloh.  Cumberland  County . 

12, 

13 

Vineland.  Cumberland  Countv . 

14. 

1 5 

Berlin.  Camden  Countv . 

17 

Woodbine,  Cape  May  County . 

18 

Willlamstown,  Gloucester  County.  .  . 

19 

Norma,  Salem  Countv . 

20 

Columbus,  Burlington  County . 

21 

Afount  Holly,  Burlington  Countv.  .  . 

22 

Frenchtown,  Hunterdon  County... 

IS. 

19 

Woodstown.  Salem  Countv . 

. Ian. 

21. 

??, 

Harmersville,  Salem  County . 

23 

Salem.  Salem  Countv . 

24 

Germania.  Atlantic  Conntv . 

25 

Allentown,  Monmouth  Countv . 

26 

Delaware.  Warren  Conntv . 

28 

Blairstown,  Warren  County . 

29 

Stewartsville,  Warren  Conntv . 

30 

Little  York,  Hunterdon  County.  .  .  . 

31 

I.ocktown,  Hunterdon  County . 

. Feb. 

1, 

f> 

Verona,  Essex  County . 

. Feb. 

4 

New  Market.  Middlesex  Countv.  .  .  . 

. Feb. 

5 

Three  Bridges,  Hunterdon  Countv 

....  Feb. 

6 

Stanton.  Hunterdon  Conntv . 

7 

Wrighfstown.  Burlington  Conntv.  . 

. Feb. 

8 

New  Egypt,*  Ocean  Conntv . 

9 

The  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  will  be  held  at  the  State  House,  Trenton. 
January  16,  17  and  18,  1907.  Some  of  the  best  known 
speakers  on  agricultural  matters  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  been  engaged  for  this  meeting.  All  farmers  and 
others  inferestd  in  the  progress  of  agriculture  are  invited 
to  attend  both  the  Institutes  and  the  Annual  Meeting.  The 
subjects  to  be  treated  at  the  Institutes,  with  the  speaker’s 
name,  for  1906-07,  are  ready  for  distribution.  Full  pro¬ 
grammes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Board  will  be 
ready  for  mailing  January  1st.  Persons  wishing  copies 
of  either  should  address  Franklin  Dye,  Secretary.  Trenton, 
N.  J.  The  State  Horticultural  Society  will  meet  at  the 
State  House,  Trenton.  January  3d  and  4  th.  1907.  For 
information,  address  Miss  Marv  W.  Rudd.  Secretary,  Mount 
Holly,  N.  ,T.  _ 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Tiiekk  is  nothing  more  interesting  to  ordinary  human 
nature  than  an  illustrated  list  of  household  supplies  with 
a  description  and  a  low  price  for  each  article.  That  is  the 
reason  the  new  600-page  catalogue  issued  by  White,  Van 
Glahn  &  Co..  Chatham  Square,  New  York,  has  heen  sought 
after  by  our  readers.  Readers*  of  this  paper  may  secure 
White,  Van  Glahn  &  Co.’s  600-page  catalogue,  with  its 
descriptive,  illustrated  price  list  of  over  30,000  articles 
for  farm,  house  or  shop,  free  h.v  writing  to  No.  19.  Chatham 
Square,  New  York  City. 

The  Kalamazoo  Supply  House,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Cash  Supply  and  Mfg.  Co..  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  claim  to 
handle  a  larger  line  of  specialties  than  any  firm  in  the 
United  States.  The  catalog  issued  by  this  firm  shows  a 
full  line  of  farm  machinery  as  well  ns  household  goods, 
and  at  surprisingly  low  prices.  This  is  possible  because  all 
goods  are  shipped  direct  from  factory,  this  saving  all  cost 
of  extra  handling.  It  is  the  policv  of  this  house  to  guar-* 
ani-ee  safe  delivery  of  goods  while  legally  responsibility 
ceases  when  goods  are  shipped.  Another  policy  which  shows 
the  firm’s  confidence  in  their  goods  is  that  they  agree  to 
accept  the  return  of  any  article  without  quibble,  refund 
purchase  money  and  pay  freight  both  ways.  The  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Supply  House  catalogue  may  he  had  for  the  asking. 

It  doesn't  seem  to  make  any  difference  what  the  basis 
of  the  dairy  ration  is.  or  how  many  different  feed  stuffs  the 
ration  includes,  the  proper  proportion  of  dried  beet  pulp 
gives  an  added  value  to  the  whole  combination  far  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  its  cost.  It  is  no  surprise  to  us  that  dried  beet 
pulp  should  he  coming  to  its  own  in  this  country,  since 
it  has  been  fed  with  such  uniformly  good  results  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Sweden,  Denmark  and  other  European  countries.  But 
sugar  beet  refining  hasn’t  reached  the  advanced  stage  in 
this  country  that  it  has  in  some  others,  and  therefore  we 
look  for  the  demand  for  dried  beet  pulp  soon  to  he  greater 
than  the  supply.  Write  the  Larrowe  Milliner  Co..  Produce 
Exchange,  New  York  City,  for  their  book  covering  the  mattbr 
very  thoroughly,  free  for  the  asking.  It  contains  a  report 
from  Hon.  .Tames  Wilson.  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
in  which  he  says  he  would  rather  have  a  pound  of  dried 
beet  pulp  to  feed  a  dairy  cow  than  a  pound  of  corn. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

WHEN  THE  GRASS  SHAKE  COVER  ME. 
When  the  grass  shall  cover  me. 

llea<l  to  foot  where  I  am  lying — 

When  not  any  wind  that  blows. 

Summer  blooms  nor  Winter  snows, 
Shall  awake  me  to  your  sighing; 

Close  above  me  as  you  pass, 

You  will  say,  “How  kind  she  was," 

You  will  say.  “How  true  she  was," 

When  the  grass  grows  over  me. 

When  the  grass  shall  cover  me, 

Holden  close  to  earth's  warm  bosom, 
While  I  laugh,  or  weep,  or  sing 
Nevermore,  for  anything. 

You  will  find  in  blade  and  blossom, 
Sweet  small  voices,  odorous. 

Tender  pleaders  in  my  cause, 

That  shall  speak  me  as  I  was — 

When  the  grass  grows  over  me. 

When  the  grass  shall  cover  me; 

Ah.  beloved,  in  my  sorrow 
Very  patient,  I  can  wait, 

Knowing  that,  or  soon  or  late. 

There  will  dawn  a  clearer  morrow ; 
When  your  heart  will  moan  :  “Alas  ! 

Now  1  know  how  true  she  was ; 

Now  I  know  how  dear  she  was," 

When  the  grass  grows  over  me. 

— Ina  Coolbrith  iu  Overland  Monthly,  1*08. 

* 

The  screen  door  may  be  turned  in  \\  in¬ 
ter  into  a  storm  door,  says  Charles  Bar¬ 
nard  in  the  Woman’s  Home  Companion. 
Take  down  the  door,  lay  it  flat  on  two 
tables,  outside  up;  then  cover  the  whole 
door  with  a  double  thickness  of  heavy 
burlap  tacked  on  with  small  copper  tacks. 
T  he  burlap  should  he  wider  and  longer 
than  the  door  to  form  an  edging  to  cover 
the  crack  between  the  door  and  the  door 
frame.  Hang  it  in  place  and  it  will  make 
a  very  good  substitute  for  a  wooden  storm 
door.  Such  an  extemporized  door  was 
used  all  last  Winter  on  the  north  side 
of  a  country  house  exposed  to  cold  winds 
with  excellent  results  in  keeping  the 
house  warm  in  cold  weather.  In  the 
Spring  the  burlap  was  taken  off.  and  the 
door  returned  to  its  Summer  duty.  We 
have  also  heard  of  the  storm  door  being 
covered  with  table  oilcloth  for  the  same 
purpose. 

* 

Theke  arc  times  when  rigid  obedience 
to  orders  becomes  a  fault,  and  such  a 
case  is  thus  recorded  by  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Argonaut:  Mrs.  Flint  was  a  very 
stern  woman,  who  demanded  instant  and 
unquestioning  obedience  from  her  chil¬ 
dren.  One  afternoon  a  storm  came  up 
and  she  sent  her  son  John  to  close  the 
trap  leading  to  the  flat  roof  of  the  house. 

‘‘But,  mother - ”  said  John. 

“John,  I  told  you  to  shut  the  trap.” 

“Yes,  hut  mother, - ” 

“John,  shut  that  trap!” 

“All  right,  mother,  if  you  say  so, 

but - ” 

“John !” 

John  slowly  climbed  the  stairs  and  shut 
the  trap.  The  afternoon  went  by  and  the 
storm  howled  and  raged.  1  wo  hours 
later  the  family  gathered  for  tea,  and 
when  the  meal  was  half  over  Aunt  Mary, 
who  was  staying  with  Mrs.  Flint,  had 
not  appeared.  Mrs.  Flint  started  an  in¬ 
vestigation.  She  did  not  have  to  ask 
many  questions;  John  answered  the  first 
one. 

“Please,  mother,  she  is  up  on  the  roof.” 

* 

A  church  entertainment  recently  given 
in  a  Chicago  suburb  consisted  of  a  min¬ 
iature  representation  of  the  Longworth- 
Roosevelt  wedding,  the  whole  ceremony 
being  mimicked,  according  to  newspaper 
report,  by  children  from  three  to  seven 
years  old,  who  were  dressed  to  imitate 
all  the  participants  in  the  ceremony,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  We  need  not  comment  on  the 
bad  taste  and  vulgarity  thus  displayed, 
but  may  well  ask  what  the  influence 
would  be  upon  the  children  taking  'part 
in  such  a  burlesque.  Even  those  who  do 
not  regard  marriage  as  a  sacramental 
rite  or  religious  obligation  must  acknowl¬ 


edge  that  it  is  too  serious  a  matter  for 
jest,  and  a  professedly  religious  body  that 
makes  it  the  foundation  of  a  raree-show 
is  in  no  position  to  resent  scoffing  or  ma¬ 
licious  comment.  Such  an  entertainment 
may  add  a  few  tarnished  dollars  to  the  so¬ 
ciety’s  funds,  and  furnish  an  evening’s 
amusement  to  the  vacant  of  mind,  whose 
laughter  “is  as  the  crackling  of  thorns 
under  the  pot,”  but  it  has  also  rubbed  a 
little  of  the  bloom  from  childhood,  and 
made  mock  of  a  relationship  which  should 
only  be  entered  upon  reverently,  discreet¬ 
ly,  soberly  and  advisedly — and,  we  may 
add,  in  the  fear  of  God. 

* 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  69  of  the  North  Dakota  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  which  is  devoted  to  analyses 
of  foods,  beverages,  drugs  and  medicines. 
The  law  in  that  State  does  not  permit  the 
use  of  methyl  (wood)  alcohol  in  any  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  use  of  man,  internally  or 
externally,  and  a  number  of  hair  tonics 
were  examined  by  the  State  chemist  to  as- 
certain  whether  this  was  contained.  These 
analyses  are  somewhat  startling  in  what 
they  tell  us  of  several  highly  recommend¬ 
ed  compounds  which,  so  far  from  pro¬ 
moting  hair  growth,  would  assuredly  in¬ 
jure  it.  They  consist  chiefly  of  alcohol 
and  borax,  which,  as  every  woman  knows, 
dry  out  the  hair  by  removing  its  natural 
oil,  thus  causing  it  to  “fluff”  which  gives 
a  deceptive  appearance  of  thickness,  while 
in  reality  making  the  hair  so  brittle  that 
it  breaks  readily.  One  tonic  masquerad¬ 
ing  under  a  vegetable  name  contained  no 
alcohol,  but  was  an  aqueous  solution  of 
borax,  carbonate  of  soda  and  common 
salt.  Probably  there  are  hair  tonics  that 
really  do  give  vigor  to  the  hair,  blit  this 
bulletin  leaves  us  in  painful  doubt,  and 
we  would  rather  take  chances  with  Grand¬ 
mother’s  sage  tea,  assisted  by  careful 
brushing,  scalp  .massage,  and  the  occa¬ 
sional  use  of  red  vaseline  or  some  other 
petroleum  product. 

*  - 

If  the  children’s  teeth  were  not  looked 
over  by  the  dentist  during  the  school  va¬ 
cation  it  will  be  wise  to  attend  to  the 
matter  now,  before  bad  Winter  weather 
sets  in.  This  is  not  unnecessary  expense; 
it  is  money  well  invested,  for  it  affects 
both  constitution  and  future  prospects  in 
life.  Many  an  ulcerated  tooth,  that 
causes  not  only  real  anguish,  but  also  ill- 
prepared  lessons  or  time  lost  from  school, 
could  be  prevented  by  proper  care.  Says 
a  settlement  worker,  endeavoring  to  im¬ 
prove  conditions  among  poor  Slavs : 

One  point  we  should  like  to  bring  up  here 
is  the  awful  and  unnecessary  suffering  the 
children  undergo  from  neglect  of  the  teeth. 
Bad  as  this  is,  it  is  of  little  importance 
compared  with  the  poor  health  for  which 
it  paves  the  way.  Little  ones  of  seven  and 
eight  without  the  vestige  of  a  sound  tooth 
are  not  rare  with  us.  We  have  tiny  tots  of 
four  and  live  crying  bitterly  by  the  hour 
with  toothache. 

As  a  result  of  this,  free  dental  clinics 
are  discussed,  and  already  established  iu 
some  degree.  We  referred,  some  time 
ago,  to  the  necessity  for  care  of  the  child’s 
teeth  after  eruptive  diseases,  such  as 
measles  or  scarlet  fever.  Very  often  a 
chalky  condition  results,  which  soon 
breaks  down  the  enamel,  and  causes  de¬ 
cay.  In  one  case  under  our  observation, 
where  this  chalkiness  promised  serious  re¬ 
sults,  the  trouble  was  entirely  obviated  by 
the  conscientious  use  of  milk  of  magnesia 
as  a  wash  every  night,  at  bedtime,  and 
this  simple  remedy  can  be  highly  recom¬ 
mended.  Of  course  rigid  cleanliness  must 
he  insisted  upon,  with  dental  floss  for  the 
interstices  between  the  teeth,  instead  of 
the  offensive  (and  often  injurious)  tooth¬ 
pick.  '  _ _ _ 

Nature  has  given  to  men  one  tongue, 
but  two  ears,  that  we  may  hear  from 
others  twice  as  much  as  we  speak.— 
Epictetus, 


Larder  or  Bacon  Beetles. 

Can  you  tell  me  a  good  way  of  caring 
for  hams  and  shoulders,  after  they  arc 
smoked,  through  the  Summer  to  keep  those 
little  hairy  worms  from  them? 

A  SUBSCK1BKB. 

The  larder  or  bacon  beetle,  whose 
bristly  larva  is  described  by  the  inquirer, 
is  a  round-backed  insect  about  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  long.  It  is  black  or  dark  gray, 
except  the  forward  half  of  its  wing  cov¬ 
ers,  which  forms  a  broad  band  of  yellow¬ 
ish  brown.  These  beetles  arc  often  trou¬ 
blesome  in  smokehouses  and  hide  ware¬ 
houses,  and  a  closely  related  insect  is  a 
plague  in  tanneries.  Cleanliness,  plenty  of 
air,  tight  receptacles  and  close-meshed 
wire  netting  on  doors  and  windows  of 
pantries,  or  covers  of  boxes,  arc  the  best 
preventives,  supplemented  by  destruction 
of  the  beetles  and  larva;  wherever  noticed. 
It  is  also  advised  to  leave  a  tempting  bit 
in  an  exposed  position,  where  it  will  act 
as  a  trap,  and  insects  thus  attracted  may 
be  destroyed.  Many  people  rub  the  meat 
with  pepper,  after  smoking,  to  prevent  in¬ 
sect  attack,  but  we  would  prefer  enclosing 
each  ham  or  shoulder  in  a  stout  paper 
bag,  made  perfectly  tight,  then  hanging 
in  a  cool  airy  room,  with  screened  win¬ 
dows.  Under  these  circumstances  there 
should  be  very  little  trouble  from  insect 
infestation.  _ 

Notes  oh  Cranberries. 

Cranberries  are  among  the  most  health¬ 
ful  fruits  we  have,  but,  like  other  fruits, 
much  of  their  health  fulness  as  well  as  de¬ 
liciousness  depends  on  the  condition  of 
the  raw  fruit  as  well  as  the  method  of 
its  preparation.  Those  that  have  stood 
for  a  long  time,  exposed  to  the  light  and 
air,  are  never  at  their  best,  so  it  is  wise 
to  watch  the  market  and  buy  all  that  is 
wanted  for  the  season  as  soon  as  the  stock 
arrives.  Select  solid  berries  of  a  deep 
red  color,  for  the  light-colored  ones  lack 
flavor  as  well  as  color ;  select  large  ones, 
because  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of 
solid  meat  as  compared  to  the  seeds  than 
in  smaller  ones,  and  when  the.  berries  are 
in  hand  store  them  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 
When  the  weather  is  cold  enough  let  the 
berries  freeze  and  stay  frozen,  thawing  a 
few  at  a  time  as  needed,  for  chemists 
claim  that  the  action  of  frost  turns  the 
starch  of  the  berry  into  grape  sugar  and 
makes  it  more  digestible.  The  berries 
should  be  looked  over  carefully  and 
washed  in  cold  water  before  cooking  in 
any  way,  and  should  always  be  cooked  in 
earthenware,  porcelain-lined,  or  agate 
dishes — never,  under  any  circumstances  in 
tin,  as  the  acid  of  the  fruit  dissolves  and 
absorbs  the  metal. 

As  the  commonest  way  of  serving  the 
cranberry  is  as  cranberry  sauce  or  cran¬ 
berry  jelly,  I  will  give  them  first  atten- 


GREAT  STOVE  OFFER 

WONDERFUL  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES. 

STOVES  REDUCED  TO  PRICES  HERETO¬ 
FORE  UNKNOWN  OR  UNTHOUGHT  OF. 
CD  PCUTC  buys  this  wonderful 
OH  ucn  value,  new,  high 

frndc  1907  Model  Airtight  Sheet 
ron  Heating  Stove.  Large  assort¬ 
ment  of  oilier  airtight,  heaters  at. 
correspondingly  low  prices.  Won¬ 
derful  price  reductions,  astonishing 
offers,  all  shown  in  our  new  Special 
Free  Stove  Catalogue.  Write  for 
our  Free  Stove  Catalogue  at  once. 


$1.89  te 


buys  $. 
i  is 

new,  big  1907 

_  Model  Rococo 

Pattern  Oak  Heating  Stove  for 

coal  or  wood;  has  every  up  to  date 
feature,  perfect.  Ore  control,  one 
of  the  very  handsomest,  strongest 
and  best  oak  heaters  made.  Our 
new  line  of  oak  heaters  of  all 
kinds,  the  wonderful  price  reduc¬ 
tions  and  our  great  stove  offers 
shown  in  our  FREE  STOVE 
CATALOGUE  will  surprise  you. 

~  “buys  this 


Special 

$12.75 


$19.06  extra 

lnrge,  extra  heavy, 
sell  feeding,  double 
heating  return  flue 
base  burnor 
hard  coal 
heater,  most 

elaborate  large  swell  silver  nick¬ 
eled  ornamented  dome,  elaborate 
nickel  base,  arms,  nickel  frame 
and  other  trimmings,  mica 
(isinglass)  swing  doors,  every 
known  up  to  date  feature,  the 
most  beautiful,  the  lies!  base 
burner  made,  with  the  Improve¬ 
ments  of  all  other  fine  base 
burners  and  the  defects  of  none, 
the  equal  of  base  burners  that 
retail  up  to  $50.00,  beautifully 
Illustrated  and  thoroughly  de¬ 
scribed 
In  our 
FREE 

Stove  Catalogue, 
buys  this  big, 
full  size  six- 
hole  steel  range,  complete 
ns  Illustrated  with  big, 
deep,  porcelain  lined  reser¬ 
voir.  high  shelf  warming 
closet,  etc.  Very  muci 
lower  prices  if  you  do  not 
need  the  reservoir,  shelf  or 
warming  closet.  A  mar¬ 
velous  steel  range  bargain 
more  fully  shown  in  our 
Free  Stove  Catalogue. 

$22.58 

our  ACME  TRIUMPH, 
the  highest  grade 
30  and  best  steel 
range  in  the  world, 

the  equal  of  any 
range  you  can  buy 
anywhere  for 
$50.00.  Just  re¬ 
duced  from  prices 
ranging  from 
$27.95  to  $32.05. 
$22.58  is  now  the 
astonishingly  low 
reduced  price  for 
our  finest  Acme 
Triumph  Steel 
Range,  all  com¬ 
plete  with  porce- 
_  lain  lined  reser¬ 
voir.  high  back,  big  shelf  and  closet,  the  very  best 
of  everything  that  money  can  buy.  Write  for  our 
FREE  STOVE  CATALOGUE  and  learn  all  about  these 
wonderful  stove  price  reductions. 

IN  BUR  OWN  MAMMOTH  FACTORY 

at  Newark,  Ohio,  the  largest  stove  foundry  in  the 
world,  we  make  every  variety  of  the  highest  grade 
stoves  made  In  the  world  and  we  sell  them  direct 
to  the  user  at  about  one-half  the  lowest  prices  you 
can  buy  elsewhere.  Every  stove  is  covered  by  our 
binding  guarantee.  Is  guaranteed  to  reach  you  safely, 
free  from  break  or  damage  of  any  kind,  and  we 
agree  to  furnish  you  any  repairs  In  the  years  to  come. 
Wonderfully  low  freight  charges.  Wo  will  tell  you  just 
bow  little  the  freight  will  be  on  any  stove  to  your  town 
and  the  freight  charge  is  so  small  it  will  purprise  you. 
We  have  an  Immense  stock  on  hand  of  every  kind 
and  size  of  stove  and  can  ship  your  stove  the  day  wo 
get  your  order  and Jt  will  reach  you  in  Just  afew  days. 

OUR  GREAT  FREE  OFFER. 

Send  lo  us  on  a  postal  card  or  in  a  letter  simply  say, 
“Send  mo  your  FREE  STOVE  CATALOGUE,”  'and  by 
return  mall  you  will  receive  postpaid,  free,  our  very 
latest  special  stove  catalogue  with  all  these  and  many 
other  wonderful  offers,  all  the  marvelous  price  re¬ 
ductions,  the  most  attractive  stove  proposition  ever 
heard  of,  the  greatest  stove  offer  we  or  anyone  have 
been  able  to  make.  Remember  also,  If  you  buy  a 
stove  from  us  you  share  in  the  profit.  Wo  give 
away  free  to  our  customers  hundreds  of  valuable  ar¬ 
ticles  and  this  great  Profit  Sharing  Plan,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  absolutely  free  to  you,  is  all  explained  in 
the  stove  book  Don’t  buy  a  stove  at  home  or 
elsewhere  until  you  get  this  great  stove  catalogue 
and  all  our  offers.  Write  us  this  minute.  Address 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


tion,  and  note  some  of  the  “little  things” 
that  go  to  make  perfection.  For  a  rich, 
plain  sance :  Add  one  cup  of  cold  water 
to  a  pint  of  granulated  sugar;  put  into 


BROKEN  CRACKERS 


are  as  fresh  as  whole 
ones  ami  can  he  hough  I 


ai  low  prices  from  the  factory  of  NEW  ENGLAND 
P.1SC1  IT  CO.,  Worcester.  Mass,  manufacturers  of 
the  famous  "Toasted  Butter  Crackers,”  “Little 
Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit,”  etc.  Write  us. 


Get  an  Enter 
prise  Bone,  Shell 
and  Corn  Mill,  and 
give  the  hens  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  finest  egg  mak¬ 
ing  material,  much  of  which 
would  otherwise 
go  to  waste.  Hens 
cannot  lay  in  win¬ 
ter  unless  they  have  some  substitute 
for  their  natural  summer  food.  Furnish 
cracked  grain, and  a  liberal  supply  of  ground 
bone,  shell,  etc. ,  and  the  hens  will  do  the  rest. 


the 
Hens 


ENTERPRISE 

Bone,  Shell  and  Corn  Mill 

An  all  year  round  convenience  to  poultrymen  and  farmers. 

Easy  running,  durable,  and  never  out  of  order.  Useful  for  making 
bone  meal  fertilizer  as  well  as  grinding  poultry  food.  Look  for  the 
name  **  Enterprise Write  for  the  “  Enterprising  Housekeeper,”  a 

book  of  200  choice  recipes  and  kitchen  helps.  Sent  free. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFC.  CO.  OF  PA.,  204  Dauphin  St.,  PhilaHulphia,  Pa. 
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this  a  quart  of  berries  and  bring  to  boil¬ 
ing  heat,  slowly,  then  simmer  for  10 
minutes  without  stirring.  Keep  closely 
covered  all  the  time.  Cooked  in  this 
way  the  fruit  remains  nearly  whole  and 
the  skins  are  perfectly  tender.  Pour  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  serving  dish  to  avoid  re¬ 
peated  handlings,  and  bruising  of  the 
berries.'  If  a  very  clear  sauce  is  wanted, 
put  the  above  sauce  through  a  fine  sieve 
while  hot.  A  very  pretty  sauce  is  made 
b)  chopping  a  quart  of  uncooked  berries 
and  dropping  them  into  a  quart  of  boil¬ 
ing  syrup  made  by  boiling  together  a  pint 
of  water  and  a  pint  of  sugar.  Boil  just 
10  minutes  after  adding  the  berries.  For 
a  baked  sauce:  Put  berries  in  earthen 
dish  with  just  enough  water  to  cover 
them;  cover  the  dish  and  bake  until  the 
berries  arc  tender,  then  add  half  as  much 
sugar  as  there  was  berries  and  bake  15 
minutes  longer. 

To  make  a  firm,  clear  jelly  boil  a  quart 
of  berries  in  1 F2  cup  of  water  until  the 
skins  break;  press  through  a  sieve.  Bring 
again  to  boiling  heat;  add  a  pint  of  sugar; 
boil  10  minutes,  and  turn  into  molds  that 
have  been  dipped  in  cold  water.  If  the 
cooked  berries  are  strained  through 
cheesecloth  the  jelly  will  be  as  clear  and 
sparkling  as  currant  jelly. 

Either  of  these  dainty  desserts  will  be 
suited  for  the  most  elaborate  dinner  and, 
best  of  all.  will  be  easily  made.  An  hour 
before  serving  time  (it  may  be  less,  but 
should  not  be  much  more)  whip  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  cranberry  jelly  that  has  become 
perfectly  cold  and  firm  with  an  egg  beater 
until  it  is  a  light  foam  all  the  way 
through,  then,  lightly,  mix  in  the  stiffly- 
beaten  white  of  two  or- three  eggs.  One 
will  answer  the  purpose  very  well,  but 
more  makes  the  finished  “whip”  much 
lighter.  Heap  on  a  fancy  serving  dish, 
or  in  individual  glasses. 

For  the  second :  Soak  one-fourth  of  a 
package  of  granulated  gelatin  in  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water  until  soft; 
stand  over  hot  water  until  perfectly  dis¬ 
solved,  then  mix  with  a  pint  of  thick, 
sweet  cream.  When  this  mixture  gets  cold 
enough  to  show  signs  of  stiffening  whip 
it  until  it  becomes  a  thick  foam,  then  add 
two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  cranberry  sauce 
(made  very  sweet)  by  whipping  it  in,  a 
spoonful  at  a  time.  Put  in  mold  and  set 
away  to  chill,  or  it  may  be  frozen  by  pack¬ 
ing  in  ice  and  salt  and  letting  stand  four 
hours.  If  the  Christmas  weather  is  of 
the  right  sort,  simply  setting  the  dish  out¬ 
side  will  answer  the  purpose. 

l'lie  limits  of  this  article  will  not  per¬ 
mit  giving  a  list  of  recipes  for  pics,  pud¬ 
dings,  dumplings,  and  other  good  things 
where  cranberries  are  used  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  dough  nor  telling  of  various 
ways  in  which  they  may  be  preserved  for 
future  use,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  they  may 
be  used  in  any  way  that  currants,  and 
other  berries  are  used.  There  is  one  way 
of  using,  however,  that  is  too  good  to  be 
left  out.  Pour  a  quart  of  boiling  water 
over  a  quart  of  berries  and  cook  until 
perfectly  soft;  strain  through  a  bag;  add 
a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of  juice;  boil 
to  a  thick  syrup,  and  bottle  while  hot. 
A  tablespoon ful  of  this  syrup  added  to  a 
glassful  of  water  makes  a  delicious  drink 
at  any  time,  but  it  is  particularly  relish- 
able  and  refreshing  on  a  hot  Summer 
day  or  evening.  Some  seasons,  the  ber¬ 
ries  seem  more  bitter  than  others,  and  l 
some  people  think  them  too  bitter  at  any 
time.  When,  for  either  reason  it  seems 
desirable  to  remove  a  part  of  the  bitter 
flavor,  put  the  berries  in  cold  water;  bring 
to  a  boil  and  let  cook  for  two  minutes; 
drain  off  the  water  and  replace  with  a ; 
much  boiling  water  as  the  recipe  being 
used  calls  for.  Do  not  put  cold  water  on 
after  pouring  off  that  in  which  they  were 
parboiled.  Another  way  of  making  either 
sauce  or  jelly  less  bitter  is  to  use  equal 
proportions  of  berries  and  tart  apples.  A 
cupful  of  seeded  raisins  which  have  been 
steamed  until  tender  may  be  added  to 
each  quart  of  sauce  and  cooked  togethe- 
for  10  minutes  as  a  means  of  changing 
the  flavor.  Prunes,  dates,  or  figs  arc 
equally  as  good  as  the  raisins,  and  some 
cooks  think  the  addition  of  the  juice  and 
grated  rind  of  an  orange  added  to  the 
f'ttuce  is  an  improvement. 

EVA  R Y  M A  N -CA ILLAKD.” 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  smart 
new  over- waist,  also  called  “jumper,”  and 
a  desirable  pattern  for  it  is  shown  in 
No.  5441.  The  guimpe  is  of  the  regula¬ 
tion  sort  with  front  and  backs,  that  arc 
faced  to  form  the  chemisette  of  lace,  and 
with  full  elbow  sleeves.  The  waist  is 
made  with  front  and  back  which  are  laid 
in  tucks  at'  the  shoulders  and  is  without 
an  opening,  being  drawn  over  the  head 


0441  Jumper  Waist  with  Guimpe. 
33  to  40  bust  ■ 


and  confined  at  the  waistline  by  means  of 
a  tape  inserted  in  the  casing  or  in  any 
way  that  may  he  liked.  The  sleeves  are 
pretty  and  oddly  shaped  and  make  a  sin¬ 
gularly  good  effect  over  the  white  ones  of 
the  guimpe.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is.  for  the 
waist  2J4  yards  21,  2)4  yards  27  or  1% 
yards  44  inches  wide  with  12  yards  of 
braid ;  for  the  guimpe  2  yards  36  inches 
wide  with  1  yard  of  all-over  lace.  The 
pattern  5441  is  cut  in*  sizes  for  a  32,  34, 
36,  38  and  40-inch  bust  measure;  price 
10  cents. 

I  lie  attractive  skirt  shown  is  cut  in 
seven  gores  and  is  laid  in  three  plaits  at 
each  side  of  the  front  and  in  inverted 
plaits  at  the  back.  The  circular  folds  are 


5483  Seven  Gored  Skirt, 
23  to  80  waist. 


arranged  over  the  front  gore  between  the 
plaits  and  over  the  side  and  back  gores, 
terminating  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
plaits  that  outline  the  front  gore.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the  1 
medium  size  is  1 1  yards  27,  6  yards  44  or 
5‘/>  yards  52  inches  wide  with  4)4  yards 
of  braid.  The  pattern  5483  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30-inch  waist 
measure;  price  10  cents. 


I  put  Macbeth — my  name 
■ — on  every  lamp-chimney  I 
make. 

It  I  did  not  make  as  good 
chimneys  as  I  do — and  did 
not  have  the  confidence  i:i 
them  that  I  have — I  would 
send  them  out  as  most  other 
makers  do — unmarked. 

My  Index  tells  of  lamps  and  their  chimneys, 
fully  and  interestingly.  Let  me  tend  if  to 
you — it’s  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


STIFFNESS,  STITCHES,  LAMENESS,  CRAMP, 
TWISTS  AND  TWITCHES,  ALL  DECAMP  WHEN 
YOU  APPLY 

ST. 

* JACOBS 
OIL 


mot 

MAftK 


THE 

OLD-MONK-CURE 


PRICE 

25  AND  50  CENTS 


A  K&letlft&ZOQ 

*  Direct  to  You” 

Kalatnazoos”  are  fuel  savers. — 

They  last  a  lifetime — 

Economical  in  all  respects — 

They  are  low  in  price  and  hi.  h  in  quality — 

They  are  easily  operated  and  quickly  set  up  and  made 
ready  f.  r  business — 

I'uy  from  the  actual  manufacturer — 

Your  money  returned  if  every '.him;  is  not  exactly  as 
represented — 

You  ke'ep  in  your  own  pocket  the  dealers'  and  jobbers’ 
protits  when  you  buy  a  Kalamazoo. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 


Kadiant  Base  Burner 
High  Grade  i  'ftrh  >r 
Heater  f  r  liar  !  Coal 


We  want  to 
prove  to  you 
that  you  can¬ 
not  buy  a  bet- 

_  ter  stove  or 

ranee  than  the 
Kalamazoo  at  any  price. 

We  want  to  show  you  how  and 
why  you  save  from  2016  to  40%  in 
buying  direct  from  our  factory. 

If  you  think  $5,  or  $10,  or  $40 

worth 
Saving 


Oak  Stove  Heater 
1‘or  all  kinds  of  furl 


All  Kalamazoo  cook 
stoves  and  ran  es  are 
fitted  with  patent  oven 
Thermometer  which 
makes  baking  and  roast- 
Ing  easy. 


All  Kalama¬ 
zoo  stoves  and 
ranges  are  guar¬ 
anteed  under  a 
binding,  legal  anti  thoroughly  re¬ 
sponsible  $20,000  bond  to  be  exact¬ 
ly  as  represented. 

All  stoves  blacked,  polished  and 
ready  for  immediate  use  when  you 
receive  them. 

You  won’t  need  the  help  ef  an 
expert  to  set  them  up  in  your  home. 


SEND  POSTAL 
FOR  CATALOGUE  NO. 
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Examine  our  complete  line  of  stoves 
and  ranges  for  all  kinds  of  fuel;  note 
the  high  quality;  compare 
our  prices  with  others  and 
then  decide  to  buy  from 
actual  m-umfacinrei  sand  save 
all  middlemen's  prefits. 

Catalog  shows  2.7  styles 
and  sizes  for  all  kinds  of 
fuel.  Write  now. 

Sold  on  360  Days  Ap¬ 
proval  Test. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 


Royal  Steel  Range 
For  all  kinds  of  fuel# 


Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Handsomely  Nickeled  Monarch  Cast 
Iron  Range.  For  all  kinds  ot  fuel. 


A  YEAR’S  FREE  TRIAL  FRPEifDHT 


Our  Oven 
Therinoin- 
etersMake 
liood  Bak. 


ing  Easy. 


t  ho  stove  you  select  is  sent  on  u  year’s  approval,  safe  delivery 
guaranteed,  freight  prepaid,  choice  of  latest  designs  and  appliances, 
handsomely  ornamented,  highly  polished,  ready  to  put  in  your  homo. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  these  stoves  being  perfectly  satisfactory,  for 
they  are  well  known  byoneof  the  oldest  trade-marks  among  high-grade 
stoves.  There  are  no  bettor  stoves  or  more  economic  prices  than  the 

GOLD  COIN  stoves 

at  Wholesale  Prices 

Sont  dm»(-t,ly  f  rom  our  factory  at  exactly  dealer's  cost  which  saves 
you  $5  to  $25  on  a  stove',  and  if  at  any  time  within  a  year  it  isn’t 
perfeotiy  satisfartorv  to  you  wo  will  return  your  money  and  take 
tne  stove  back.  T  here  is  no  offer  made  anvwhore  elso  to  equal 
this  for  a  standard  trade-marked  stove  of  such  high  grade.  First, 

Write  for  Our  ILLUSTRATED  STOVE  BOOK  — Free 

It  shows  a  full  line  of  Ranges  anil.  Heating  Stoves.  lit  Out  patent  grate  live 

Solout  stylo  and  jirico  you  prefer  and  learn  all  about  the  stoves  before  you  order.  Write  now  to 
GOl.n  <  <.'1\  >  I  Ot  E  <Q..  3  Oak  St..  Troy.  X.  V.  (Successor  to  Bussey  &  McLeod.  Eat.  I860) 


STOVES 

At  Factory  Prices 

Oak  Heatep$2i® 

BEAUTIFUL  STEEL  RANGES 

Our  Five  Flue  Base  Burner  and  manv 
other  sty  lesstralght  from  our  factory 
,  to  you  ut  till)  sumo  remarkably  low 
scale  of  prices.  30  days  trial  on  any 
of  our  stoves  without  sending  one 
cent  of  liionev  to  us  until  you  are  satisfied  vou  have 
a  great  bargain.  Write  for  free  special  catalog. 

The  United  Factories  Co..  Dept.  S-31.  Cleveland,  0- 


Before  you  buy,  know  all  the  facts  of  a 


JLIN< 


’AN< 


ASYPOULTRYPROFITS 

Make  money  raising  poultry  with  the 

Standard  Cyphers  Incubator. 

Guaranteed  to  hatch  Moroand  Healthier  Chicks  than 
any  other.  90 dnva  trial.  lUp  LMJH  page  cat'lg  FUi'.K 
If  you  »n<*nti''n  th  la  journal  ami  Bond  name  of  two 
friends  Interested  In  poultry.  Write  nearest  office. 

—  Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  iH’Ston,  flew  York,  Kansas  City  ui  bani'iwfiuco. 


Our  Ixioklct  II  is  worth  the  asking.  Tells  rvi 

you  why  “  A  Poor  Sf  ty  is  n<  t  Cheap  at 
any  price."  Folks  wonder  how  they  everj 
got  along  without  it  in  their  kitchen. 

8ill  Stove  Works,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CORNED  BEEF 

I  We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing  but 
the- plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUAMTY. 
Everybody  orders  again, as  the  CORNED  BEEF  is  as 
wo  represent.  W rite  for  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


EDdystonE 

PRINTS 


Simpson  -  Eddystone 

Solid  Blacks 

Why  have  they  been  the  standard 
dress-goods  for  more  than  sixty  years? 

Honest  making  —  the  best  that 
human  knowledge  dictates;  staunch 
materials ;  absolutely  fast  colors. 

Ask  your  dealer  /or 
Simfson-Eddystone  Soli/  Blacks. 

Three  geherations  of  Simpson. 

.  have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


The  tddyston  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 
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MAR  KETjS 


Prices  received  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  October  27,  1906.  wholesale  unless 
specified  otherwise.  The  figures  for  grain, 
butter,  cheese  and  eggs  are  based  on  the 
transactions  of  the  Produce  and  Mercantile 
Exchanges,  with  such  revision  as  outside 
deals  noted  appear  to  warrant.  Prices  on 
other  products  are  from  reports  of  dealers, 
inquiries  and  observations  of  sales  in  the 
various  market  sections. 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  red .  — 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth,  ins 

Corn  .  — 

'<1 

(a> 

7914 

86% 

r»5 

@ 

3814 

Rye  .  — 

@ 

65 

Barley  .  — 

(a 

43 

Buckwheat,  100  lbs .  — 

@  i 

.25' 

FEED. 


Wholesale  at  New  York.. 

Red  Dog  . 

Retail  Western  N.  Y. 

Bran  . 

Red  Dog  . 

Corn  meal  . 

.22.00 

Linseed  meal  . 

Gluten  . 

.  .  - 

HAY. 


Market  firm. 

Prime  Timothy  . 21.00 

No.  1  . 19.50 

No.  2  . 1 8.00 

No.  3  . 16.00 

Clover  Mixed  . 13.00 

Clover  . 11 .00 

Sait  Meadow  . 10.00 

STRAW. 

Long  rye  .  — 

Short  and  tangled . 10.00 

Oat  and  wheat .  8.00 


MILK. 


@21.50 

@26.00 

@30.50 

@25.00 
@  26.50 
@24.00 
@33.00 
@27.00 


@22.00 
@20.00 
@19.00 
@17.00 
@17.00 
@  1 5.00 
@  — 


@13.00 
@  1 1 .00 
@  9.00 


New  York  Exchange  price  $1.61  per  40- 
qualrt  can.  netting  3 Vi  cents  |>er  quart  in  26- 
cent  zone  points  where  no  extra  shipping 
charges  are  made. 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Evap.,  new,  best. ...  8  @  8 

Evap.,  new,  choice .  7  @  7% 

Evap..  new,  prime .  6  @  6% 

Sundried  .  4  %  @  6 

Cherries,  1906  .  18  @  19 

Blackberries,  1906  .  12  @  13 

APPLES. 


Jonathan,  barrel  . 2 

McIntosh  . 2 

Alexander  . 2 

Wealthy  . 2. 

Gano  . 2. 

Snow  . 2. 

Maiden  Blush  . 2, 

Holland  Pippin' . .-2 

Fall  Pippin  . 2. 

Ilubbardston  . L 

King  . 2 

Spitzenburg  . * 

Spy  . I 

Baldwin  . 

Ben  Davis  . 

Greening  . 1 

VARIOUS  FRUITS. 

Pears,  Bartlett,  bbl . 2, 

Seckel  .  . 2. 

Bose  . 2. 

Clairgeau  . 1 

Anjou  . i 

Sheldon  . 2. 

Duchess  . 2- 

Flemish  Beauty  . L 

Louise  Bonne  . 1 

Lawrence  . . 

Kieffcr  . \ 

Quinces,  barrel  . o 

Peaches,  basket  . 

Grapes,  bik.  S-lb.-bkt . 

Black.  4-lb.  basket . 

Niagara  and  Del.,  4-lb.-bkt.  . 

Cranberries,  barrel  . 6 

NUTS. 

Chestnuts,  Northern,  bushel.  .5. 

Southern  . 3 

Cultivated  . 2 

Hickory  nuts  . 

Butternuts  . 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Maine,  bag . 1 

Ix>ng  Island,  in  bulk.  bbl.  ..1 

State,  in  bulk,  180  lbs . 1 

Jersey,  round,  barrel . 1 


50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

00 

00 

00 


<;> 

00 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 


50 

00 

50 


<o 

50 

00 

00 

00 

50 

00 

00 

III! 

60 

20 

12 

14 

75 

00 

50 

40 


65 


Jersey,  long 
Sweet  Potatoes,  S’n  yellow,  bbl 

Jersey,  basket  . 

Brussels  Sprouts,  quart . 

Beets,  barrel  . 1 

Carrots,  barrel  . 1 

Cabbage,  I..  I.,  &  Jersey,  100.  .2. 

Cucumbers,  barrel  . 1. 

Hothouse,  dozen  . 

Celery,  Michigan,  dozen . 

.Torsov,  dozen  stalks . 

Cauliflowers,  Long  Island,  long 

cut,  barrel  . 

L.  I.,  short  cut,  barrel . 1. 

Eggplants,  Jersey,  barrel....  1 

Kale,  nearby,  bbl . 

Lima  Beans,  bag . 

Half-barrel,  basket  . 

Lettuce,  Western  N.  Y.,  bkt.  .1, 

Nearby,  barrel  . 1 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Onions,  Conn.  &  E’n.  white, 

barrel  . 2 

Conn.  &  E’n.  red . 1 


65 

75 

62 

50 

50 


at 

50 

00 

00 

50 

00 

50 

15 

10 

25 

00 

50 

25 

75 

75 

00 

00 

25 


Conn.,  &  E’n 
State  &  W’n. 
State  &  W’n, 
State  &  W’n. 
Jersey,  white 
Orange 
Orange 
Peppers, 

Green 
Pumpkins 


yellow . 1 

white,  bushel, 
yellow.  bag...l 

led,  bag . 1 

,  basket . 

red.  bag . 1 

yellow,  bag.  ..1 

barrel . 1 

. 1 

barrel 


50 

60 

50 


Co.. 

Co. 

red. 


Parsley.  100  bunches . 

String  Beans,  Va..  basket.... 

Squash,  marrow,  barrel . 

Hubbard  . 

Spinach,  nearby,  barrel . 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  Can.,  bbl. 

Jersey,  barrel  . 

Tomaloes,  nearby,  ripe.  box... 

Nearby,  green,  box . 

State,  bushel-basket  . 

California,  per  flat  box.... 

Hothouse,  per  lb . 

LIVE  POULTRY. 


.g;> 

.00 

75 

.00 


.25 

.00 

50 

75 

35 

60 

75 

75 

!»> 

75 

75 

25 

50 

10 


greatly 
lb.  ... 


overstocked. 


Market 
Chickens. 

Fowls  .  — 

Roosters,  old  .  — 

Turkeys  .  — 

Ducks,  Spring  .  13 

Old.  pair  .  30 

Geese,  pair  .  90 

Pigeons,  pair  .  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  12 

Chickens,  best,  broilers .  20 

Other  grades  .  13 

Fowls  .  10 

Ducks  .  16 

Geese  .  15 

Squabs,  best  . 4.00 

Others  . 1.75 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4.00 

Bulls  . 2.50 

Cows  . 1.10 

Calves  . 4.50 

Sheep  . 3.00 

Lambs  . 5.50 

Hogs  . 7.00 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 


@4.50 
@4.00 
@3.50 
@3.50 
@  5.35 

@3.00 
@2.50 
@2.75 
@2.75 
@2.25 
@  3.00 
@2.75 
(a  2.50 
@2.25 
(a  2.50 
@2.50 

(a  5.50 
(a  1.50 

1  mu 

@2.75 
@2.50 
@3.00 
@2.50 
fa  2.25 
@2.50 
(a  2.50 
@1.75 
@4.50 
@1.20 
(a  21 
@  13 
@  18 
@8.25 

@5.50 
@4.00 
fa  8.00 
@3.00 
@  75 

@  1 .75 
@  2.00 
(a  1.87 
@1.65 
@1.60 
@1.00 
@  75 
@  10 
@1.50 
@1-25 
@4.50 
@4.00 
@1.12 
@  50 

@  40 

@1.00 
@3.00 
@2.00 
@  40 
@1.25 
@1.50 
<§  2.50 
(a  1.75 
@  75 

@3.50 
(a  2.00 
(a  2.25 

(a  1.00 
@2.00 
@1.75 
@1.00 
@1.50 
fa  1 .75 
@  2.25 
@1.75 
(a  75 
(a  1 .00 
@1.00 
@  80 
@  1 .00 
@1.00 
@  1.00 
fa  fin 
fa  1.75 
fa  50 
@1.50 
@3.00 
@  30 


@  10 
@  10 
@  6 
@  14 
@  14 
@  SO 
@  1.50 
(a  25 


@  15 
@  22 
@  18 
@  1 3  Vi 

(a  17' 
@  20 
@4.50 
@3.50 


@  5  SO 
@  3.50 
(a  3.40 
@8.50 
@5.25 
@7.00 
@  — 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  finest  . 

„  - 

@ 

27% 

Extras  . 

_ 

@ 

27 

Firsts  . 

.  .  24 

@ 

26 

Seconds  . 

09 

@ 

23 

Thirds  . 

.  .  20 

@ 

21 

Storage  . 

*>2 

@ 

26 1/, 

State  Dairy,  best . 

@ 

26 

Lower  grades  . 

. .  19 

@ 

24 

Imitation  creamery  . 

. ..  2oy,@ 

23 

Factorv  . . 

.  .  .  16 

@ 

20 

Renovated  . 

@ 

2114 

@  19 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy . 

— 

@ 

13  V. 

Fair  to 'good . 

..  1214  @ 

12% 

Inferior  . 

..  109 

i@ 

11  % 

Skims  . 

..  3 

@ 

9 

,  EGGS. 

Fancv,  white  . 

. . .  32 

(a) 

33 

White,  good  to  choice . 

. .  30 

@ 

31 

Common  to  fair . 

. .  24 

@ 

28 

Western  and  Southern . 

..  16 

@ 

25 

Storage  . 

.  .  IS 

@ 

23 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bushel  . 

@2. 

.35 

Pea  . 

— 

@1.65 

Red  kidney  . 

.  .2.40 

@2 

.45 

Yellow  Eye  . 

@1 

.70 

HOPS. 

New,  prime  to  choice . 

.  .  23 

@ 

25 

Fair  to  good . 

. .  20 

(8) 

21 

German  . 

@ 

42 

Prices  for  ton  lots;  smaller  quantities 


proportionate!'-  higher. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  ton .  —  @56.00 

Muriate  of  potash.  2.016  lbs..  —  @41.85 

Sulphate  of  potash,  2,016  lbs..  —  @48.15 

Dried  blood  .  —  @50.00 

Kainit  .  —  @11.00 

Acid  phosphate  .  —  @11.00 

Basic  slag,  2,016  lbs .  —  @17.55 

Peruvian  guano,  Chincha....  —  @40.50 

Lohos  .  —  @30.00 

Ground  bone.  3  per  cent  am.  ; 

54  V4  P<T  cent  bone  phos. .  —  @26.50 


PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

At  the  recent  auction  of  ostrich  feathers 
in  London,  85,000  pounds  were  sold,  bring¬ 
ing  about  $900,000. 

Extorts  from  Canada  for  the  year  ending 
June  30  last,  amounted  to  $235,483,956. 
About  Vi  was  for  animal  products;  1/5, 
agricultural  goods ;  1  /7  from  the  forests : 

1/8,  minerals;  1/10,  manufactures;  and 
1/16,  fisheries.  The  largest  item  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  the  United  States  was  lumber; 
second,  copper ;  third,  coal ;  and,  in  order, 
silver,  hides,  wheat  and  wood  pulp. 

The  Board  of  General  Appraisers  has  again 
been  wrestling  with  natural  history,  and  the 
decision  is  rendered  that  dead  bares  are 
not  beef,  veal,  mutton  or  pork  from  a  tariff 
point  of  view.  The  ruling  is  that  a  dead 
hare,  undressed,  is  an  unenumerated  unmanu¬ 
factured  article,  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  ad 


valorem  instead  of  two  cents  per  pound,  as 
the  local  board  had  ruled  in  classing  it  as 
an  article  similar  to  beef,  veal,  mutton  and 
pork. 

Another  oleomargarine  rascal  has  been 
caught  at  it.  His  work  was  done  in  southern 
Indiana.  lie  bought  oleo  at  nine  cents  per 
pound,  made  it  over  into  neat  butter  prints 
and  worked  up  a  dairy  route  in  the  suburbs 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  just  over  the  Ohio  River. 
Dressed  as  a  farmer  he  went  about  seeking 
private  customers,  and  at  times  _  his  profits 
are  supposed  to  have  run  as  high  as  $50 
per  day.  The  butter  was  sold  at  25  cents 
or  more,  leaving  a  margin  of  about  200  per 
cent  after  deducting  all  expenses.  The 
United  States  authorities  have  him  now. 

Apples. — The  market  in  this  city  is  dull, 
and  local  consumptive  demand  will  doubtless 
continue  light  until  the  rush  of  grapes  is 
over.  Good  Concords  are  retailed  at  25  cents 
per  eight-pound  basket,  and  people  use  them 
freelv  while  they  last,  knowing  that  they  can 
get  plenty  of  apples  later.  The  highest  prices 
obtained  now  are  for  Jonathan  and  McIn¬ 
tosh.  These  have  retailed  at  $5  or  $6  per 
barrel,  the  wholesale  price  running  from 
$2.50  to  $4.  Western  Jonathans  in  boxes, 
holding  about  40  pounds  net,  retail  at  $3. 
not  far  from  eight  cents  per  pound,  nearly 
double  the  price  by  weight  of  choice  grapes. 
There  are  plenty  of  Colorado  apples  here, 
but  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  any  of  the 
Spencer  Seedless,  which  are  to  “revolutionize 
the  apple  industry.”  Local  interest  in  the 
strictly  Winter  varieties,  Baldwin,  Greening, 
etc.,  is  light,  prices  running  from  $1.50  to 
$2.25. 

Potatoes. — Though  the  outlook  has  im¬ 
proved  a  trifle,  the  market  continues  very 
weak.  Scattering  sales  at  above  $2  per  bar¬ 
rel  have  been  noted,  but  the  majority  of  the 
wholesale  business  runs  considerably  under 
one  cent  per  pound.  The  crop  throughout 
the  country,  though  not  a  record  breaker, 
appears  to  be  large  enough  to  keep  prices 
about  where  they  are  until  selling  out  of  the 
field  is  over.  A  fair  supposition  seems  to  be 
that  the  price  will  work  up  to  a  minimum  of 
$2  within  a  month  or  six  weeks,  but  prophesy¬ 
ing  potato  prices  is  doubtful  business.  The 
recent  frost  damage  in  the  Northwest  is 
not  so'  great  as  was  at  first  feared.  ’Hie 
crop  in  Maine  and  New  York  is  good,  the 
latter  State  running  perhaps  five  per  cent 
under  last  year.  The  outlook  is  that  Europe 
will  have  plenty  of  potatoes  to  send  us  as 
soon  as  the  price  here  reaches  75  cents  per 
bushel. 

Advocates  of  indefinite  cold  storage  of 
poultry  cite  as  an  argument  the  buffalo  steak 
which’ has  been  kept  frozen  since  the  world’s 
fair  in  Chicago,  about  14  years  ago,  and 
now  served  at  hotels  to  patrons  willing  to 
pav  $3.50  per  portion.  They  also  say  that 
neither  chicken  nor  any  other  meat  should 
be  eaten  very  soon  after  being  killed,  but 
that  “the  meat  should  always  hang  a  while 
so  that,  if  it  be  diseased,  the  imperfections 
will  become  apparent.”  This  is  highly  re- 
asuring  to  the  public  and  complimentary  to 
the  intelligence  of  inspectors.  There  is  no 
objection  to  those  who  desire  it  eating  stor¬ 
age  meat  as  old  as  an  Egyptian  mummy,  but 
how  much  of  the  cold-storage  poultry  is  sold 
to  the  retail  buyer  for  what  it  is?  The 
writer  knows  very  well  how  this  poultry  is 
handled,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  thaw, 
wipe  and  fix  it  up  so  that  the  majority  of 
consumers  will  buy  it  as  fresh  killed.  Some 
may  know  the  difference  when  it  is  eaten, 
but  it  is  then  too  late  for  redress.  Granting 
that  the  stored  meat  is  entirely  wholesome 
it  is  scarcely  promotive  of  a  thanksgiving 
spirit  to  have  the  surplus  of  a  glutted  mar¬ 
ket  a  year  or  more  ago  sold  to  the  buyer  as 
fresh  killed.  But  there  is  a  well  grounded 
belief  that  considerable  stored  poultry  is  not 
fit  to  eat.  Every  year  there  are  cases  of 
illness  that  point  to  storage  poultry.  The 
following  from  a  Chicago  newspaper  is  worth 
noting  in  this  connection  : 

“Your  Thanksgiving  turkey  is  perhaps  even 
now  in  cold  storage  being  ripened  to  tender 
mellowness  for  the  table  on  that  glad  day.” 

So  far  as  the  writer  is  concerned  the  tur¬ 
key  for  that  occasion  will  be  “ripened”  else¬ 
where  than  in  cold  storage.  The  poultry  deal¬ 
ers  are  very  much  stirred  up  on  account  of 
attempts  in  several  localities  to  regulate  this 
storage  business.  But  poultry  consumers 
will  insist  on  reforms,  and  the  dealers  will 
fare  better  if  they  show  a  disposition  to  do 
away  with  the  abuses  of  this  business. 

That  bntterine  concern  whose  card  is  re¬ 
produced  on  page  823  makes  a  shrewd  appeal 
to  the  city  milk  consumer,  but  they  have 
omitted  saying  that,  while  the  retail  city 
price  is-  high — eight  to  12  cents — the  milk 
producer  is  netting  only  3%  cents,  provided 
he  gets  the  full  exchange  price  and  has  to 
pay  no  extra  station  charges  at  his  shipping 
point.  It  is  well  known  that  the  exchange 
price  is  not  a  minimum,  but  a  figure  which 
members  of  this  city  association  agree  not  to 
exceed.  They  buy  as  much  lower  as  they 
can.  and  in  locations  where  competition  is 
slight  there  are  many  farmers  who  net  less 
than  three  cents  at  present  when  discounts, 
“surplus”  and  station  charges  are  deducted. 
That,  can  scarcely  be  called  a  high  price.  But 
when  the  city  milkman  gets  hold  of  the 
milk  he  at  least  doubles  the  price,  thus  de¬ 
claring  in  effect  that  the  cost  of  distributing 
it  in  the  city  is  equal  to  the  interest  of  the 
money  invested  in  the  cows,  plus  their  feed 
and  care,  the  exnenso  of  hauling  the  milk  to 
the  cars  and  railroad  transportation  100  to 
200  miles.  Tt  is  evident  that  the  farmer  is 
getting  too  little  or  the  distributor  too  much. 
At  any  rate  the  birthplace  of  the  high  price 
complained  of  is  right  here  in  the  city,  and 
the  tax  on  bntterine  has  about  as  much  to  do 
with  this  abuse  as  the  price  of  paving  stones. 
If  the  distributing  were  done  in  a  business¬ 
like  way  all  of  this  average  grade  milk  could 
be  sold  to  the  consumer  at  six  cents  per 
quart  in  Winter  and  414  or  five  in  Summer 
and  leave  an  ample  profit  for  the  dealer.  The 
plea  for  free  bntterine  is  about  as  reasonable 
as  would  be  a  demand  from  the  printeries  of 
this  country,  for  the  privilege  of  printing 
and  putting  into  circulation  unlimited  sup¬ 
plies  of  greenbacks,  so  long  as  they  looked 
like  the  real  thing  and  satisfied  those  who 
did  not  know  the  difference.  Uncle  Sam’s 
finances  would  soon  be  on  a  shaky  basis. 
The  dairy  interests  do  not  fear  out-and-out 
competition  with  bntterine.  but  the  stuff  has 
glwavs  been  sold  on  a  fraudulent  rather  than 
competitive  basis.  w.  w.  h. 


WANTED 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

F.O.  HEWITT  120  Liberty  St.  N.Y. 


WANTED  AND  FOR  SALE. 

BARRED  ROCKS  and  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns, 
a  our  Famous  Egg-producing  strains;  Pullets  lay 
at  131  days.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

D|  CAQP  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
ILLHoL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

Lambs,  Calves,  Poultry 

Our  specialties  are  choice  Hothouse  Lambs,  Calves, 
Poultry,  Furs,  Ginseng  and  Fancy  Eggs.  Careful 
attention  given  to  shipments. 

Write  us  what  you  have  to  sell. 

WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO.,  229-231  Washington  St.,  N.Y. 

MICHIGAN  FARMS.— Good  improved  farm,  pro- 
active  soil,  sellingcheap,  splendid  climate.  Write 
for  list”  M.”  C.  B.  BENHAM,  Hastings,  Mich. 

A  GOOD  DAIRY  FARM  on  Long  Island  of  about 
200  acres.  I  will  rent  or  lease.  A  good  opening 
for  the  right  party.  Farm  located  about  3.1  miles  from 
N.  Y.  City.  CHA8.  n.  SMITH,  28  Borden  Ave.,  I,.  I.  City,  X.  Y. 

CONNECTICUT  FARMS 

in  all  parts  of  the  State.  BANCROi-1  S  REALT5 
CO.,  Sage-Alien  Bldg.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

OVERLOOKING  ATLANTIC  OCEAN 

and  several  lighthouses.  90  acres:  keep  5  cows:  early 
garden  soil;  200  cords  wood;  60  apple  trees;  comfort¬ 
able  house  and  stable;  to  settle  estate  quickly,  only 
$700.  See  picture  of  house  No.  12,209,  Page  7,  of 
Strout’s  List  No.  17.  In  it  is  described  hundreds  of 
bargains  in  farms,  all  sizes  and  prices.  Write  to-day 
for  free  copy.  E.  A.  STROUT,  Farm  Dept.  42,  150 
Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

COR  SALE— A  good  Delaware  farm  of  400  acres. 
L  250  acres  improved  and  will  produce  good  crops  of 
peaches,  clover,  grain,  tomatoes,  etc.  24  acres  in 
scarlet  clover  and  a  well  established  nursery.  One 
half  mile  from  Pa.  R.  R.  Station  and  Tomato  Cannery. 
16-room  house,  3  large  barns  and  4  tenant  houses. 
150  acres  in  timber  land.  BERTHA  C.  JOHNSTON, 
Administratrix,  Stockley,  Delaware. 

208  ACRES  ONLY  $2,100. 

Valuable  wood  lot.  splendid  pasture,  productive 
fields.  40  bbls.  apples  a  year;  cream  sold  at  the  door; 
Kl  cows,  horse  and  tools  included  for  only  $2,100,  part 
cash,  as  owner  has  been  called  away.  Very  neat 
buildings;  picture  and  details  on  Page  5,  Farm  No. 
10,355,  of  Strout’s  List  No.  17.  just  out.  Write  to-day 
for  free  copy.  E.  A.  STROUT,  Farm  Dept.  42.  150 
Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

FARM 

LAND 

WANTED 

1,000  ACRES  OR 
MORE  OF  FARM  LAND 

IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  NEW  YORK— 
CONNECTICUT  OR  MASSACHUSETTS 

PREFERRED. 

FULL  DESCRIPTION  AND  PARTICU¬ 
LARS  DESIRED. 

G.  TUOTI  &  CO. 

206  Broadway  New  York  City 

Connecticut  Fruit  Farm,  $8,500. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  money  making  propositions 
in  a  fruit  farm  in  Fairfield  County;  88  acres  suitably 
divided  into  meadow,  pasture  and  woodland:  soil  of 
a  dark  loam  and  very  productive:  plenty  of  wood  and 
timber;  quite  a  quantity  of  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  currants,  raspberries;  400  to  500  grape  vines: 
24  story  house  (send  for  picture)  with  bath  and  toilet; 
3  sets  tubs  in  laundry,  large  china  closet  in  dining 
r*om;  barn  28x40;  horse  barn  26x34;  wagon  shed  20x24: 
ice  house  16x22;  2  hog  houses,  2  lien  houses;  grand 
maple  shade  trees,  pleasant  view.  First  class  repair, 
a  $10,000  place,  but  to  settle  estate  quickly  price  is 
only  $8,000.  See  Farm  No.  88,232,  page  13  of  Strouts 
List  No.  17.  Copy  mailed  Free.  E.  A.  STROUT, 
Farm  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE  OR  WILL  EXCHANGE 

For  First-class  Income  Property 

THE  LARGEST  FRIKT,  GRAIN  AND  STOCK  FARM  IN  AMERICA 
4,650  ACRES 

About  100,000  Apple  Trees,  2,00)1  Plum  Trees, 
3,000  Cherry  Trees,  2,000  Peach  Trees.  2,000 
Acres  in  corn,  big  lot  horses,  cattle  and  hogs;  14  sets 
bldgs.  Net  income  from  $50,000  to  $80,000  per  year: 
price  $400,000,  Let  me  hear  for  further  particulars  if 
interested.  B.  F.  COOM6S  &  BKO,  Parker, 
Linn  County,  Kansas. 

182  ACRES  ONLY  $3,300. 

Comfortable  house  and  barns,  2.000  cords  of  wood, 
200  bbls.  apples  a  year,  to  get  quick  sale  aged  owner 
includes  14  cows,  colt,  9  sheep,  4  calves,  with  farming 
tools  and  machinery  for  only  $3,300.  the  chance  of  a 
lifetime  to  secure  an  Oswego  Co..  N.  \ money¬ 
maker.  For  travelling  instructions  see  page  No.  1 
Strout’s  List  No.  17,  Farm  No.  40,041.  Hundreds  ot 
other  farm  bargains  with  pictures  of  buildings. 
Copy  mailed  free.  E.  A.  STROUl’,  Farm  Dept.  4-, 
150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

ONE  HOUR  FROM  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Here  is  a  village  farm  of  86  acres,  only  1  mile  from 
the  centre  of  village  of  5,000;  good  loam,  with  clay 
.subsoil.  Running  stream  of  water  in  the  pasture; 
fine  lot  of  fruit;  2-story  12-room  house  (send  tor 
picture),  also  tenant  house,  convenient  barn  and  out¬ 
buildings,  all  in  good  repair.  Adjoining  farms  are 
valued  at  from  $20,000  to  $60,000.  Owner  must  get 
quick  sale,  hence  price  has  been  cut  to  only  $8,600. 
See  Farm  No.  84088,  page  19.  of  Strout’s  List  No.  D. 
E.  A.  STROUT.  Farm  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  Street, 
,  New  York  City. 

BUY  WHEAT  AND  CORN  LAND 

I  don’t  believe  farmers  in  colder  climates  realize 
how  well  fixed  they  would  soon  be  if  they  bought  rich 
land  today  in  Tennessee  for  cash,  or  on  easy  terms, 
and  let  the  crops  of  Cotton,  Corn,  Wheat,  Vegetables 
—or  you  can  raise  anything  on  it— pay  for  their 
place.  Climate  most  delightful  and  healthful. 
Land  rapidly  advancing  in  value  with  the  prosperous  South 
"  rite  me  for  facts  and  booklets  today.— H,  F.  Smith,  Traf¬ 
fic  Mgr.  N.  0.  &  St.  L.  Ry.,  NasbvHle, Tenn .,  Dept.  C. 

$5  to  $20  an  Acre  and  Going  Up 

1906. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK.  of  farm  titles.  These  papers  are  for  the 


We  have  just  received  the  following 
inquiry : 

In  August  last  an  agent  representing  a 
seed  merchant  of  western  New  York,  induced 
a  number  of  farmers  in  this  county  to  sow 
two  bushels  of  an  extra  good  variety  of 
seed  wheat,  called  No.  10,  each  farmer  sign¬ 
ing  a  contract  to  deliver  10  bushels  of  the 
wheat  the  following  season  in  payment  for 
the  two  bushels  received.  I>o  you  know  if 
this  is  a  swindle,  and  whether  there  Is  really 
such  a  business  firm  in  New  York? 

Pennsylvania.'  L.  F.  E. 

We  referred  to  this  form  of  contract 
last  Summer.  We  do  not  know  that  we 
could  call  the  deal  a  swindle,  but  we  cer¬ 
tainly  call  it  a  bad 'bargain  for  a  farmer. 

You  give  the  seedsman  five  bushels 
next  year  for  the  one  he  gives  you  this 
year.  That  is,  you  give  him  back  his 
bushel  of  wheat,  and  you  then  give  him 
four  bushels  more  for  the  use  of  his 
bushel  one  year.  That  is  400  per  cent  in¬ 
terest  for  the  use  of  his  wheat.  Suppose 
he  proposed  to  loan  you  a  dollar  with  a 
contract  by  which  you  were  to  return  his 
dollar  in  a  year,  and  four  dollars  extra 
for  the  use  of  it  during  the  year, 
would  be  rather  a  high  rate  of  interest,  support, 
wouldn’t  it?  In  the  case  of  money,  it 
would  be  called  usury,  and  would  be 
illegal.  It  could  not  be  lawfully  collected. 

•We  are  not  sure  that  it  could  be  collected 
in  wheat,  but  the  safest  way  is  to  refuse 
to  entertain  such  propositions 
can  afford  to  pay  $4  for  the  use  of  $1  for 
a  year. 

There  has  always  been  more  or  less 
attempt  to  use  the  editorial  columns  of 
farm  papers  for  advertising  purposes;  but 
we  never  knew  a  time  when  the  schemes 
were  pushed  more  persistently  and  subtly 
than  just  now.  Years  ago  many  firms 
wrote  up  their  advertising  in  a  reading 
matter  form.  They  were  to  be  paid  for, 
of  course,  but  it  was  a  part  of  the  con¬ 
tract  that  they  be  printed  just  like  the 
editorial  matter  of  the  paper,  with  the 
same  size  of  type  and  style  of  heading, 
and  with  no  marks  of  any  kind  to  show 
that  the  matter  was  paid  for.  The  theory 
was  that  the  editor  had  some  influence 
with  his  readers,  and  this  was  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  indiscriminately  by  the  advertiser. 

In  some  cases  the  plan  was  to  give  the 
paper  an  order  for  an  advertisement,  and 
the  reading  matter  was  to  be  published 
free,  but  the  free  matter  was  a  part  of 
the  contract.  It  was  intended  to  let  the 
editor  delude  himself  with  the  pretense 
that  it  was  not  paid  for.  Another  plan 
was  to  place  an  order  for  advertising 
with  the  condition  in  the  contract  that  an 
illustrated  write-up  of  the  goods  or  plant 
of  the  advertiser  be  published.  Sometimes 
the  contract  stipulated  that  nothing  de¬ 
rogatory  to  the  advertiser,  his  business 
or  his  goods  be  published  in  the  paper 
during  the  life  of  the  contract.  The  R. 

N.-Y.  always  persistently  refused  such 
contracts.  Sometimes  the  order  came 
just  the  same  for  the  straight  legitimate 
advertising,  hut  oftentimes  not ;  and 
many  large  contracts  were  lost.  We 
were  not  idle,  however.  The  full  nature 
of  the  deception  was  explained  to  adver¬ 
tisers,  many  of  whom  followed  the  cus¬ 
tom  o/  suggestion  of  advertising  agents 
rather  than  any  fixed  policies  of  their 
own.  Many  of  these  advertisers  were 
first-class  houses  of  good  reputation,  and 
their  goods  the  best  of  their  line;  but 
others  were  the  purest  fakes.  The  better 
class  of  houses  saw  the  force  of  our  argu¬ 
ment,  and  approved  our  stand;  and  grad¬ 
ually  the  high-grade  farm  papers  all  over 
the  country  eliminated  the  custom  and 
the  contracts.  The  publisher  of  The  R. 

N.-Y.,  on  account  of  our  position  in  such 
matters,  has  been  accused  of  thinking 
more  of  a  dollar  that  comes  from  a  farmer 
for  a  subscription  than  of  a  hundred-dollar 
check  from  an  advertiser,  and  in  public 
advertisers’  meetings  he  has  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  indictment.  But  our  con 
tention  was  that  our  protection  to  the 
reader  is  the  best  interest  also  of  the 
honest  advertiser;  and  the  advertiser  who 
cannot  sell  his  goods  without  subter 
fuges  and  deceptions  we  do  not  want  on 
any  terms. 

But  of  late  a  eheap  class  of  mail-order 
papers  has  sprung  up  under  the  disguise 


many  agricultural  papers,  yours  meets  my 
Idea  of  what  such  papers  should  t>e  more 
most  part  distributed  as  sample  copies,  fully  than  any  other  I  have  known.  You 

have  my  very  best  wishes.  T.  H.  B. 


or  free  under  some  other  disguise.  Their 
revenue  comes  practically  entirely  from 
the  advertiser.  Hence  they  will  run  any 
kind  of  a  fake,  provided  they  are  sure 
to  get  paid  for  it.  They  have  no  interest 
in  the  reader,  because  he  does  not  con¬ 
tribute  directly  to  them,  though  ultimately 
he  pays  for  all.  These  cheap  papers  make 
all  sorts  of  inducements  to  secure  adver¬ 
tising  contracts,  and  they  have  revived 
all  the  old  objectionable  schemes  referred 
to  above,  and  the  schemes  being  used 
for  these  Cheap  Syndicated  House  Organs 
are  offered  to  the  legitimate  papers.  That 
is  how  the  old  evil  custom  comes  to  be 
revived  at  this  time.  It  all  goes  to  show 
that  the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  have  a 
paper  that  he  is  not  expected  to  pay  a 
fair  price  for.  The  legitimate  paper  is 
interested  in  the  subscribers  because  they 
are  his  customers.  They  contribute  to 
the  expense  of  publishing  the  paper.  It 
is  to  that  extent  at  least  their  paper.  The 


Connecticut. 

We  do  not  publish  this  letter  to  satisfy 
any  personal  vanity.  What  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  reflects  quite  as  much  credit  on  the  sub¬ 
scribers  as  upon  its  editors  and  publisher. 
Those  who  believe  in  a  straight  honest 
paper  without  pretense  or  deception  nat¬ 
urally  want  it  and  contribute  in  many  ways 
to  both  its  policy  and  business  success. 
Others  will  not.  We,  however,  ask  those 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  interests 
of  the  paper  to  help  make  it  known  to 
neighbors.  Those  who  read  the  above 
letter  here  already  know  the  paper.  We 
want  to  ask  you  to  say  these  things  to 
vour  friends,  who  will  not  read  it  here, 
for  10  cents  they  may  have  the  paper  for 
10  weeks’  trial. 


Seeding  Grass  In  Corn. — On  page  587  the 
Hope  Farm  man  speaks  of  cutting  stalks 
close  to  ground  when  seeding  grass.  We  ex¬ 
pect  to  seed  four  acres  of  corn  to  clover 
right  away,  as  we  got  the  rain  to-day  -we 
That  publisher  wants  their  confidence,  and  their  have  been  waiting  for  to  put  the  soil  in  con- 
He  will  champion  their  cause  dition  to  seed.  To  be 
nd  support  their  interest.  He  will  pro¬ 
tect  them  as  far  as  he  can  from  decep¬ 
tion  and  frauds.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
paper  that  is  distributed  free  or  nearly 

_  50  to  readers,  has  no  interest  in  them.  a  long  stubble  may  help-  to  hold  the  snow 

■KT  f  It  will  publish  advertising  under  any  dis-  next  Winter.  Then  in  March  on  a  frosty 

j\o  iarmer  .  .  ,  .  ,  morning  we  go  out  with  our  hoes  and  break 

guise  for  pay.  An  example  ot  the  tie-  down  the  stubble.  We  don’t  think  it  neces- 

moralizing  effect  of  this  class  of  farm  to  takette^rn 

literature  may  be  found  in  the  recent  il-  every  week  and  kept  free  from  weeds  you 

lustra  ted  write-nn?  nf  the  Seedless  aonle  wili  have  a  S°°d  sepd-bed-  aad  the  corn  will 

lUStrateci  write  ups  01  tnc  occuiebb  appic.  bolter  the  tender  clover  shoots  from  the 

The  following  letter  is  just  received  hot  sun  of  August  and  early  September.  We 

..  have  pursued  this  method  the  past  two 

from  a  New  England  subscriber  years,  and  having  been  successful  we  are 


to  seed.  To  be  sure,  the  cultivator 
has  left  slight  ridges  in  the  land,  but  these 
are  taken  out  by  the  spike-tooth  cultivator 
we  use  to  cover  the  seed.  Our,  corn  is  4  x  4 
feet ;  we  cultivate  both  ways  to  get  all  the 
seed  covered  as  far  as  possible.  We  don’t  cut 
the  corn  closer  to  the  ground  than  usual ; 
a  long  stubble  may  help 


I  cannot  resent  the  temptation  to  say 
that  after  a  lifetime  at  farming,  and  taking 


years, 

encouraged  to  continue  It. 
Michigan. 


J.  S. 


8a7 

Disfigured  With  Eczema. 


Brushed  Scales  From  Face  Like  Powder 
— Under  Physicians  Grew  Worse— 
Cuticura  Works  Wonders. 

“I  suffered  with  eczema  six  months.  I 
had  tried  three  doctors,  but  did  not  get 
any  better.  It  was  on  my  body  and  on 
my  feet  so  thick  that  I  could  hardly  put 
a  pin  on  me  without  touching  eczema.  My 
face  was  covered,  my  eyebrows  came  out, 
and  then  it  got  in  my  eyes.  I  then  went  to 
another  doctor.  He  asked  me  what  I  was 
taking  for  it.  and  I  told  him  Cuticura. 
He  said  that  was  a  very  good  thing,  but 
that  he  thought  that  my  face  would  be 
marked  for'  life.  But  Cuticura  did  its 
work,  and  my  face  is  now  just  as  clear 
as  it  ever  was.  I  told  all  my  friends  about 
my  remarkable  cure.  I  feel  so  thankful  I 
want  everybody  far  and  wide  to  know 
what  Cuticura  can  do.  It  is  a  sure  cure 
for  eczema.  Mrs.  Emma  White,  641  Cher- 
rier  Place,  Camden,  N.  J.,  April  25,  1905.” 


HOLD  UP! 

SLXtd  c orusicIe'2rm 

POMMEL 

mdSLICKEU 

LIKE  ALL 

TOW£7ft 

WATERPROOF! 
CLOTHING. 
Is  made  of  the  best 
materidb,  in  W*ck  or  yellow  I 
fully  tfuarant«d.and  sold  by  I 
reliable  dealers  everywhere.! 

417  STICK  TO  THE 

-  SIGN  0FTHE  FISH 


MerchandiseaSheriffskReceivers’Sales 

SAVE  30  TO  50  PER  CENT  ON  YOUR  PURCHASES  ^ 

THE  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY  is  the  largest  concern  In  the  world  devoted  to  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  general  etocks  of  merchandise  of  every  kind  from  Sheriffs’,  Receivers’  and  other  sales.  Our  aim  Is  to  save  you 
monev  The  wonderful  opportunity  that  is  now  offered  you  to  secure  staple  articles  In  every  line  at  extremely  low 
prices  deserves  your  olosest  attention.  The  way  to  make  money  Is  to  save  It.  Our  whole  business  Is  one  of  quick  action. 

We  have  these  goods  today  and  tomorrow  they  may  be  sold.  Don’t  delay.  Bargains  wait  for  no  man 

The  World’s  Bargain  Center 


lOO  lb.  Fence  Wire 
$ 1.25 

At  this  price 
No.  14  gauge 
painted  Wire 
shorts.  Other 
guages  pro¬ 
portion  ate 
prices.  Heavy 
g  a  1  v  a  n  ized 
wire  shorts, 
put  up  in  TOO  lbs.  to  the  coil, 
good  for  fencing  and  other 
purposes,  new  14  guage,  per 
100  lbs.  #1.40.  Galvanized 
Barb  Wire,  2  and  4  point,  per 
100  lbs.  #2.50.  B.  B.  Phone 
wire,  galvanized,  per  100  lbs 
#2.40.  Annealed  wire.  No.  17 
guage. #1.90.  Wire  of  all  kinds 
and  for  every  purpose. 


f;-'  ^ 

#  ;  J 


Gasoline  Engines 
$55. 

This  price  for 
our  high  grade 
National  En¬ 
gine.  Best 
manufactured 
Simple.  Other 
gasoline  e  n 
gines  from  $25 
to  $250.  Small 
Steam  Out 
fits,  engines 
and  boilers  combined  and  sep 
erate,  from  2  H.  P.  to  10  H.  P. 
Locomotive  Outfits,  on  skids 
up  to36  H.P.  Saw  Mill  Outfits 
etc.  Machinery  of  all  kinds. 


Tapestry  Brussels 
Carpets,  50c  a  yard 

de- 

‘  signs,  all 
colors. 
Velvet 
Carpet  per 
vd.  72  Me; 
Heavy  In¬ 
gram  Car¬ 
pet  22c; 
reversible 
Bath  Rugs 
96c;  Lin- 
oleum,per 
sq.  yd.  31c;  Oil  Cloth  16c.  Free 
Samples.  | 


Pipe ,  all  kinds 


Special  Price*,  see  list. 

per  ft. 

1  tn.  with  couplings,  -  -  3Mc 
IK  “  "  -  -  4«c 

3M  “  casing  with  couplings  10c 

4  * .  r‘  14c 

1,000,000  feet  of  piping  for  water 
gas.  oil.  etc.  Rethreaded  and 
in  excellent  condition.  Boiler 
Tubes  at  low  figures  from  the 
World’s  Fair. 


Steel  Enameled  Bath 
Tubs,  $6.00 

At 
this 
price 
our 
4* 
foot 
hard 
wood 

rim,  enameled  steel  tub,  with 
nickel  plated  waste  and  over¬ 
flow.  Other  lengths  at  pro¬ 
portionate  prices.  Handsome 
porcelain  bath  tub  with  full  3- 
inch  roll  rim,  white  enameled 
on  the  inside,  seamless,  cast 
iron,  with  all  fine  nickel-plated 
fittings  at  $14.00.  Other  tuba 
ranging  in  price^o  $25.00. 


Handsome  Tufted 
Couch  $4.50 


Has  carved  legs,  hardwood 
frames,  open  spring  work  con¬ 
struction,  also  fumisned  in 
plain  tops. 

Other  Couches  #4.50,  $7,00 
and  $9.00. 

Beautiful  genuine  leather 
Couches,  renovated  and  over¬ 
hauled.  Good  as  uew  for 
further  service.  Worth  $20.00 
to  $30.00.  Our  Price,  $8.25  to 
$15.00. 


That’s  what  we  are  known  as 
everywhere  and  there  is  reason  for 
it.  Our  prices  as  a  rule  do  not  rep 
resent  the  oringinal  manufacturer's 
cost.  Our  goods  are  the  best.  We 
do  not  sell  anything  but  what  is  in 
first  class  condition.  Satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  all  over  the  land  will  confirm 
this.  We  guarantee  absolute  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

We  Bought  Every  Exposition 

Including  the  great  S50.000, 000.00  St. 
Louis  World’s  Fair,  the  World’s 
Fair  of  Chicago,  the  Pan-American 
Exposition,  the  Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition.  This  has  added  enor¬ 
mously  to  our  large  stock.  We  have 
for  sale  all  kinds  of  building  mater¬ 
ial  Including  lumber,  sash,  doors 
windows,  and  in  fact,  everything 
needed  in  the  construction  of  a 
building  for  any  purpose. 


Steel  Roofing  Per  lOO 
Sq.  Feet  $1.50  ( 

Most  economical  and  durable  roof 
covering  known.  Easy  to  put  on;  re¬ 
quires  no  tools  but  a  hatchet  or  a  ham¬ 
mer.  With  ordinary  care,  will  last 
many  years.  Thousands  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  everywhere  have  prove*  its 
virtues.  8uitable  for  covering  build¬ 
ings  of  any  kind.  Also  used  for  ceiling 

■  ’  "  - Fire-proof 

proof 
and  more 
than  shin- 
not  taint 
Makes  your 
cooler  in 
and  warmer 
Absolutely 
brand  new. 
_  two  sides, 

r  price  for  our  No.  15  grade  of 
.  iat  Semi-Hardened  steej  roofing  and 
siding  each  sheet  24  ins. wide  and  24  ins. 


and  siding, 
and  water- 
Oheaper 
lasting 
gles.  Will 
rain-water, 
bu  i  1  d  i  ng 
summer 
i  n  winter, 
perfect, 
painted 
$1.50  is  our 
FI 


Wire  nails 

$  1.50  Per  Keg 

An  ex¬ 
ceptional 
opportu 
n  i  t  y  to 

buy  a  keg 

of  uai  Is 

_ _  contain 

ing  mixed  sizes  all  kinds  to¬ 
gether,  from  about  3d  to  30d  at 
$1,50  per  keg.  We  do  not  guar 
antee  the  assortment- 
Also  nails  one  size  only  to  a 
keg  at  25 below  the  market. 
Wire  Spikes,  per  100  lbs.  #1.90 
Iron  Bolts,  per  100  lbs,  3.00 


6,000  STRONG  DOORS 

From  St.  Louis  - 
World’s  Fair 

tn  all  sizes,  $1.00 

5,000  Windows  at  half  price. 
10,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  short 
lengths,  mixed,  as  it  comes,  to 
close  out.  per  M  #8.00.  If 
you  want  lumber  of  specified 
sizes,  send  us  your  lumber  bill 
for  our  estimate,  Now  is  youi 
opportunity  to  save  money 
while  we  arc  still  engaged  in 
dismantling  the  World ’sUreat- 
est  Exposition.  Everything  in 
the  line  of  Building  Material. 


long.  Our  price  on  the  corrugated  like 
illustration;  sheets  22  Ins.  wide  and  24 
ins.  long,  $1.60.  At  26  cents  per  square 
additional  we  will  furnish  sheets  6  and 
8  feet  long. 

Stesl  Prtsstd  Brick  Siding,  per  square,  #2.00 
Fine  Site)  Beadid  Celling,  per  square.  2.00 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 4 

To  all  points  East  of  Colorado  except 
Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Indian  Territox** 
Quotations  to  other  points  on  applica* 
tion.  This  freight  prepaid  proposition 
only  refers  to  the  Steel  Hoofing  offer 
in  this  advertisement.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  will 
send  this  roofing  to  any  one  answering 
this  advertisement  C.  O.  D.,  with  privi¬ 
lege  of  examination  if  you  will  send  us 
25  per  cent  of  the  amount  you  order  ir 
cash:  balance  to  be  paid  after  material 
reaches  your  station.  If  not  found  as 
represented,  you  do  not  have  to  take 
the  shipment  and  we  will  cheerfully 
refund  your  deposit.  All  kinds  of  roof¬ 
ing  supplies,  galvanized  conductor  pipe 
eave  trough,  steel  snips,  fittings,  etc. 


Air  Tight  Heaters 
Each  6  5c 

Larger  sizes  at  $1.00 
and  $2.00. 60  Hot  Blast 
stoves,  like  illustra¬ 
tion;  will  burn  hard 
or  soft  coal  or  wood. 

Were  used  at  the 
World’s  Fair,  over¬ 
hauled  and  first-class, 

Prices  from  $7  to  $100 
Oannon  Heaters 
Kitchen  Ranges 
Steel  Ranges 


#4.80 

6.00 

10.00 


All  kinds  of  stoves  and  heaters 


Iron  Beds,  $1.40 

Full  size, 
s  t  ro  ngly 
built. fine¬ 
ly  en'led 
$1.40.  100 

s  ingle 
iron  beds, 
co  mplete 
with  wov¬ 
en  wire 
spring 

$2.25.  _ _ 

Handsome  brass  trimmed  beds, 
like  picture,  twice  as  heavy  as 
ordinary  bed  of  this  style. 
Head  65-in.  high;  brass  tubing 
Kin.  diam.  handsomely  finish¬ 
ed  in  bronze;  good  enough  for 
anyone.  Retail  for  $25.00.  Our 
price  ....  $17.50 

200  Wooden  beds,  nicely  carved 

good  as  new,  each  •  $1.50 

Full  size  cotton  top  mattresses 
from  ...  $1.00  up. 

Felt  mattresses  -  •  -  $2.25 

Beds  and  bedding  of  all  kinds 

Chairs,  50  eta. 

This  is  our  price 
for  strong  substan¬ 
tial,  bow-back,  hol¬ 
low  seat  chairs. 

1008  box  Beat,  like 
cut,  per  set  $9.00. 

7  00  handsome  li¬ 
brary  chairs  saddle  I 
seats  and  cane  seat 
Prices  from  35c  to 
$2.50.  Hardwood! 
folding  chairs  ' 

Per  doz.  $8.00.  A  Complete  stock 
of  every  thing  in  the  chair  line. 


Felt  Roofing,  60  cts 
per  sq. 

2- ply  Eagle  brand 
lOo  sq.  ft.,  60c. 

3- ply  Eagle  brand 
lOo  sq.  ft.,  90c. 

V  ulcanl  te  Hoof¬ 
ing  with  nails, 
caps,  cement,  easj 
to  put  on;  requir¬ 
es  no  coating;  1(X 
square  feet  $1.75 
Galvanized  I 
Rubber  Roof-* 
lng,  guaranteed  for  20  to 30  y re. 
No  coating  required.  Price 
per  107  sq.  ft,  including  nails, 
caps  and  cement  for  lAPSsl-ply 
$1.50. 2-ply  $1.90.  3-dG  $2.15 

Samj^es^urmshe^^HEEj^^^ 

DRESSERS 
$7.50 

8  lx  hundred! 
unique  designs 
in  dressers  from 
th.World's  Fair, 
overhauled  and 
first  class. 

Prices  from  #7 
to  $20,  easily 
worth  #15  to  #45, 

Commodes, 
dressing  tables, 
hall  racks  and  fine  furniture  j 
for  every  purpose, 


m 


Fancy  Sewing  Rock-  \ 
ers ,  $1.25 1 

600  like  illustra-l 
tion,  golden  oak  I 
finish,  full  polish  I 
continuous  post.  I 
strongly  braced  I 
arm,  39-inch  high  I 
screwed  together,  I 
Built  for  wear.  L 
Worth  $2.50.  Our  I 
price  #1.251 
1000  other  rockers,  75c  to  #10 
Handsome  genuine  leather 
rockers  at  $12.00.  50  beautiful 

davenports  from  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  building  and  other  8tate 
Buildings  at  the  World's  Fair, 
overhauled  and  as  good  as  new 
Worth  $75.00.  Our  price  #15  up’ 


PAINTS 

30c  per  gallon. 

Write  for  Color  Card,  Free 

Barn  Paint,  in  barrel  lots, 
per  gallon,  30c. 

Cold  Water  Paints,  per  lb.. 

6c. 

“  Perfection '*  Mixed  Paints 

per  gallon,  76c. 

“ Premier”  Brand,  3-year 
guaranteed,  per  gallon,  86c. 

Varnishes,  Venetian  R.d, 
Oils,  stains  and  everything  in 
the  paint  and  oil  lines. 
Order* ^Filled  Promptly. 


PORTABLE  FORGE  \ 
$ 4.75 

Has  18  inch  >1 

round  hearth; 
good  for  general 
work;  levsr  mo¬ 
tion;  extra 
heavy  pipe  legs; 
stands  30  inches 
high;  8  in.  fan. 

Larger  forges, 
like  illustration 
from  $8.35  to  $14.50. 
antee  our  forges  equal  orsuper- I 
ior  to  anything  on  the  market.  | 
Write  for  our  full  list. 


Our  New! 500,  PageT  Catalog  Ho. 57  FREE 

This  book  Is  one  that  every  shrewd  buyer  must  send  for.  It  Is  full 
of  bargains  from  cover  to  cover,  and  quotes  the  very  lowest  prices  on 
'  everything  needed  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home.  You  will  save  money  by 
referring  to  It  often.  The  list  above  shows  only  a  few  articles  out  of 
the  thousands  described,  but  the  prices  give  you  an  idea  of  what  you  save 
by  sending  your  orders  to  us.  Make  acroa* 

mark  on  those  items  that  most  interest  you,  and  we  will  send 
you  much  valuable  information.  Also  fill  in  the  coupon  to  your  right. 

Our  new  catalog  will  be  sent  you  absolutely  free  and  prepaid.  Or  send  us 
your  name  and  address,  where  you  have  seen  this  ad,  and  what  item# 
interest  you.  ("  »  ,  r  ' 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY,  35th  and  Iron  Sts,  CHICAGO,  ILL  y4LR.orP.o.Bo 


•  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 
35th  and  Iron  8ts.,  Chicago 

I  am  a  reader  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Send  me  one  or  your  large  30U  page  catalogues  as 
advertised  in  this  paper. 


Name . 


Address. ... 


.....State  .. 


COUPON 

Cut  here,  fill  in  carefully,  and  send  to  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.,  Chicago. 

(  This  catalogue  is  reserved  Lr  all,  except  children  and  res¬ 
idents  of  Cook  County,  Illinois,  who  need  not  apply.) 

Send  me  FREE  and  Prepaid  one  copy  of  your  new  No.  75 
Catalogue  for  1 906-7. 

R.  F.  D.  No. -  I  saw  your  ad.  in  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Post  Office 


County. 


DOUBLE  ACTION  JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 
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EW-YORKER. 


HUMOROUS 


“A  great  many  people  do  things  they  j 
are  sorry  for!”  “Yes,”  answered  Miss 
Cayenne.  “1  he  trouble  is  that  they  often 
fail  to  realize  that  they  are  sorry  till  they 
get  into  the  newspapers.” — Washington 
Star. 

The  Young  Man:  “Dicky,  you  think 
a  good  deal  of  your  sister,  don’t  you?” 
Dicky  (entertaining  him)  :  “You  bet!  So 
does  ma  and  pa.  She’s  been  in  the  fam’ly 
mighty  near  forty  years.” — Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune. 

Prestidigitator  (during  his  grand 
gold-piece  act)  :  “I  could  take  twenty- 
dollar  gold  pieces  from  your  pocket  all 
night.”  Seedy  Individual :  “Go  ahead, 
pard;  I’ll  give  ye  half.” — New  York 
W  eekly. 

The  man  had  just  been  operated  upon 
internally.  “Was  it  a  success  ?”  they 
asked  the  surgeons.  “Decidedly  so,”  they 
replied.  “We  got  the  inside  information 
we  wanted  three  minutes  before  he  died.” 
— Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Guest  (in  restaurant)  :  “Bring  me  a 
Welsh  rarebit,  a  broiled  lobster,  a  bottle 
of  imported  ale,  and  a  piece  of  mince  pie.” 
Waiter:  “Will  you  please  write  out  that 
order  and  sign  it,  sir?”  Guest:  “What 
for?"  Waiter:  “As  a  sort  of  alibi  for 
the  house  to  show  the  coroner,  sir.” — Chi¬ 
cago  News. 

“Where  are  you  off  to  in  stich  a 
hurry?”  “To  the  doctor  for  my  husband.” 
“What’s  up  with  him?”  “He  tells  me  he 
has  got  hepatitis,  dyspepsia,  rheumatism, 
enteritis,  gastritis,  appendicitis,  nephritis 
and  ccrobro-spinal  meningitis.”  “Holy 
terrors!  Where  did  he  get  all  that?” 
“Why,  a  man  induced  him  to  buy  a  medi¬ 
cal  dictionary,  and  he’s  just  begun  read¬ 
ing  it.” — Brooklyn  Citizen. 

WHEN  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOLESAI.I?  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Burns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 
profits  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  price;,  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 

0.  W.  1NGERS0LL,  «4(>  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Can  Make  $15  to  $20  a  Week 

by  getting  orders  for  our  Famous 

_  Teas,  Coffees,  Extracts,  Spices,  and 

Baking  Powder.  The  supplying  of  GRANGES  (a 
specialty).  For  particulars,  address 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

K— 33  Vesey  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS 


HANDY 
WAGON 

Low  steel  wheels,  wide  tires,  make 
loading  and  handling  easier.  We  fur¬ 
nish  .Steel  Wheels  to  titany  axle,  to 
carry  any  1  oad.  Straight  or  staggered 
spokes.  Catalogue  free. 

EMPIRE  MFG. CO.,  Box  70  F  Quincy,  III. 


Will  VOU  DSC 


BEWAQD 


GASOLI  INI 


:ngine 


In  order  to  let  you  trove,  to  your  own  satisfaction, 
that  It  Is 

—the  most  convenient, 

—the  most  economical 
— the  most  durable 

farm  engine  made,  we  will  send  you  any  size  you 
may  select  on  30  days  free  trial — no  money  in 
advance. 

We  send  a  man  to  show  you  how  to  run  it. 

It’s  the  engine 

— that  requires  no  foundation,  no  bolting  down, 
or  truing  up, 

—  that  you  can  set  down  any  place,  and  in  any 
position,  and  start  work  at  once, 

— that  starts  as  surely  in  cold  weather  as  in  warm , 
—that  is  “self-contained”— a  unit — one  machine 
with  no  separate  tanks— >io  connections  to  make, 

— that  has  no  "hidden" parts — you  see  andean  get 
at  alt  the  mechanism, 

— that  can  be  easily  moved  from  place  to  place  on 
an  ordinary  sled  or  truck. 

—that  has  a  wider  range  of  work  and  uses  Jess 
gasoline  than  any  other  engine. 

BUT  TRY  IT  AND  SEE 

Write  today  for  special  free  trial  offer.  Ask 
for  Catalogue  O. 

ABENAQUE  MACH.  CO.,  Westminster  Sta.,  Vt. 

Gasoline  Engines,  Wood  Sawing  Outfits,  Ensilage 
Outfits,  Grinders,  Sawmill  Machinery,  etc. 


No.  75 


Ward  Co.’s 


Catalogue 
Now  Ready 


FREE 


Nearly  1300  large  pages,  thousands  of  pictures,  127,000  articles.  The  biggest  bargain  book  ever  printed.  Beats 
all  G'atalogue  records  for  quantity,  quality  and  low  prices.  Full  of  many  things  you  want  that  you  cannot  buy  near 
home  and  multitudes  of  things  of  better  quality  and  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  catalogue  or  store  offers  you. 

Send  for  Your  FREE  Copy  Today. 

,$50.00  a  year,  at  least,  is  easily  saved  by  every  one  using  this  No.  75  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  Catalogue  to 
order  goods  from.  Many  write  us  of  saving  hundreds  by  being  our  regular  customers.  It  pays  others,  it  will  pay  you. 
We  are  the  originators  of  the  Catalogue  business.  We  have  been  square  with  our  millions  of  customers  for  35  years — we 
will  be  square  with  you. 


This  Big  Book 
Just  off  the 
Press 


Valuable 
Premiums 
Free 

In  this  new  No.  75 
Montgomery  Ward  & 

Co.  Catalogue  is  an  en¬ 
tire  section  devoted  to 
our  new  Free  Prem¬ 
ium  Plan,  which  il¬ 
lustrates  and  describes 
all  the  many  valuable 
articles  we  give  free  to 
our  customers,  includ¬ 
ing  Pianos,  Buggies, 

Sewing  Machines, 

Watches,  Jewelry,  Dia¬ 
monds,  Morris  Chair, 

Couches,  Chairs,  Sad¬ 
dles,  Books,  Shoes,  Car¬ 
pets,  Curtains,  Tools, 

Scales,  Harness,  Stoves, 

Lamps,  Violins,  Gui¬ 
tar,  Music  Boxes, 

Sporting  Goods,  Cloth¬ 
ing,  Furniture,  Djnner 
Sets,  and  very  fiiany 
other  choiccarticles,  all 
given  to  our  patrons. 

It  is  worth  your  while 
to  get  this  big  No.  75 
Montgomery  Ward  & 

Co.  Catalogue  for 
1906-7  just  to  see  this 
wonderful  Premium 
List  of  things  that 
await  your  selection  if 
you  become  our  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Send  your  name  and 
address)  carefully  writ¬ 
ten  on  a  postal  card  or 
in  a  letter,  or  attached 
to  your  next  order,  or 
fill  out  coupon  in 
the  picture ;  either  way 
that  is  easiest.  Just  say 
“Send  me  free  and  pre¬ 
paid  one  copy  of  your 
new  No.  75  Catalogue.” 

Do  this  before  you  for¬ 
get  it,  right  now.  We 
will  then  send  it  at 
once. 

We  Make  No  Charge  For  This  Great  Catalogue 

We  even  prepay  the  postage.  Ordering  a  copy  of  this  large  Free  Book  puts  you  under  no  obligations  to  buy  anything 
of  us.  We  ask  you  to  send  for  it,  read  it,  look  at  the  pictures  and  prices,  and  then  when  you  find  out  how  much  money  it 
saves  you  you  will  be  glad  to  order  from  it,  for  it  means  a  saving  of  20  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  on  everything  you  wear, 
eat  or  use  in  any  way.  Remember  this  is  no  partial  list  or  imitation  of  the  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  Catalogue,  but  is  the 
genuine,  the  latest,  the  complete,  new,  large  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  Catalogue,  Number  75,  for  fall  of  1906  and  all  of 
1907,  full  of  the  very  latest  styles  and  newest  city  goods  of  every  kind  that  you  can  possibly  want  or  use.  DON’T  DE¬ 
LAY — send  for  your  copy  today.  It  will  go  to  you  at  once,  by  return  mail  if  possible,  all  prepaid  and  absolutely  free 
of  all  cost. 


Montgomery  Ward  ®>  Co., 


Michigan  Avenue,  Madison 
and  Washington  Streets, 


Chicago 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

AJ!  st?el»  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  hi  eh 
nftlng,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  Inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  FIT 
OLD  GEARS.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17,  HAVANA,  ILL 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


strutted.  Raves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 


STEEL  WHEELS 


TO  FIT  ALL 

WAGONS. 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog.  £ 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17.  Geneva,  Ohio. 


Cutaway  loots  for  Large  Hay  Crops. 

CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

BUSH  AND  B00  PLOW 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  land 
true,  moves  1.S00  tons  of 
earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the  a|Ka 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  PumpingEngine  and  1 

Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  "C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER -ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

f jj  ?*rr°D  St->  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Itoiton. 

40  Dearborn  SU,  Chiengo.  234  Craig  St.,  We. t,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

40  horth  3th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  fi.  S.  W.  ” 

Am»rgur»  9G,  Havana,  Cub*. 


Ill 


LEFFEL 

Steam 
Engines 

their  many  size3  and 
styles  have  long  been 
recognized  as  the  best 
farm  powers.  No  other 
form  of  power  equals 
steam.  No  other  steam 
engine  compares  with 
the  Leffel  in  efficiency,  de- 
pendableness  and  adapta¬ 
bility.  Horizontal.  Upright, 
Portable,  etc.  Get  free 
book  and  investigate  before  buying. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.. 

Box  191,  Springfield,  OKIo. 
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ALFALFA  ON  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE. 

Promise  of  a  Great  Crop . 

The  following  clipping  from  the  local  newspaper  will 
explain  partially  my  success  in  raising  Alfalfa  in  the 
most  northerly  part  of  this  State: 

That  Alfalfa  can  be  .successfully  raised  in  this  town  has 
been  demonstrated  by  Alex.  M.  Dick,  who  lives  just  below 
Massena  Center.  Last  Spring  he  prepared  two  and  one- 
third  acres  of  ground  for  tills  crop,  and  sowed  the  seed 
-Tune  28-U!).  August  22  lie  cut  Hie  crop,  and  had  four  tons 
of  cured  Alfalfa,  only  .>4  days  after  sowing.  Next  year  he 
will  get  two  or  three  cuttings  on  the  piece  If  it  winters 
well,  and  he  believes  there  will  be  no  trouble  on  that  score. 
There  has  been  lots  of  talk  among  farmers  about  Alfalfa, 
and  in  some  sections  they  have  succeeded  admirably  with 
the  crop.  If  it  can  be  successfully  raised  here  it  will  be 
a  great  boon  to  farmers. 

Wc  came  here  from  Montana 
October;  never  farmed  it  before, 
to  try  to  grow  Alfalfa,  and 
as  most  of  the  land  was  in 
hay  and  the  two  acres  in 
corn  were  very  cptacky  wc 
decided  to  try  a  piece  of  sod 
where  the  land  had  a  knoll 
in  it,  which  would  give  us 
good  surface  drainage.  I 
was  delighted  when  your  ar¬ 
ticles  on  the  above  subject 
appeared,  and  read  them 
very  carefully,  and  used 
them  to  the  best  of  my  abil¬ 
ity,  and  to  the  conditions 
here.  Land  was  sod,  plowed 
in  the  Fall,  and  harrowed 
about  every  10  days  until 
June  28.  I  got  the  seed 
from  a  Syracuse  seedsman, 
guaranteed  free  from  weeds, 
l\  S.  Government  and  State 
tested.  T  inoculated  the 
seed  with  a  commercial 
product,  fertilizer  was  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  a  heavy  coat¬ 
ing,  and  the  result  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  clipping. 

I  he  Alfalfa  at  this  date 
has  a  fine  stand,  and  had  it 
been  sown  a  month  sooner 
we  could  have  got  two  big 
crops  instead  of  one.  There 
were  a  few  barnyard  weeds 
in  the  first  crop,  but  they 
have  disappeared  now.  I 
had  a  photograph  taken  as 
we  were  cutting  the  second 
swath  (see  Fig.  353),  which 
will  prove  the  veracity  of 
the  four-ton  statement. 

The  question  now  is,  will  the  crop  winter  here?  I 
discovered  in  the  neighborhood  one  acre  of  Alfalfa 
which  was  sown  and  inoculated  with  soil ;  last  year 
clipped  three  times,  no  crop;  this  year  two  or  three 
cuts.  In  the  first  cut  the  hay  1  saw  in  the  mow  was 
Timothy  with  a  few  spears  of  Alfalfa,  but  the  second 
cut  was  very  much  better,  and  improving  right  along. 
This  farmer  told  me  that  this  Spring  he  was  almost 
discouraged  with  it,  and  threatened  to  plow  it  up,  but 
decided  to  give  it  a  chance,  and  is  satisfied  with  his 
decision.  Since  this  discovery  I  am  more  confident 
that  Alfalfa  will  winter,  and  1  hope  next  year  to  seed 
down  two  acres  which  have  been  cultivated  for  corn  two 
seasons,  and  nearly  all  the  quack  killed. 

A  neighbor  asked :  “What  kind  of  new  grass  is 
this  you  are  raising?”  "Alfalfa.”  “Good  for  cows 
and  horses?”  “Yes.”  “Will  it  kill  quack?”  “1  guess 
not.”  That  was  a  surprise  to  me,  to  be  asked  such  a 
qu^tiori.  ]  suppose  somebody  will  he  asking  me  some 


of  these  days  if  it  won’t  raise  itself,  and  then  raise 
itself  into  the  barn  and  raise  itself  out  of  the  mow 
into  the  feed  mangers.  The  patch  looks  like  the 
Emerald  Isle  out  on  the  meadow  now,  and  my  trouble 
is  to  keep  the  cows  from  stealing  it.  alex.  m.  dick. 

A  Railroad  Introduced  Alfalfa. 

The  attempts  now  being  made  to  establish  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Alfalfa  in  the  East  are  giving  gratifying 
promises  of  ultimate  success.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  reason  why  this  wonderful  perennial  nitrogen¬ 
gathering  forage  plant  should  not,  after  we  have 
learned  how  to  grow  it,  be  able  to  transform  many  of 
our  now  well-nigh  worthless  sections  into  fertile  and 
profitable  fields.  The  interest  in  Alfalfa  is  increasing 
and  should  be  encouraged.  There  should  be  repeated 
trials  even  after  failures.  Several  failures  need  not 


discourage  anyone.  Some  fields  that  made  a  very  poor 
showing  when  plowed  and  resown  have  made  good 
stands,  the  result,  it  may  be,  of  the  previous  inocula¬ 
tion.  Fields  that  have  grown  Alfalfa  five  years,  with¬ 
out  manure  or  other  fertilizers,  when  sown  to  wheat, 
yielded  an  increase  in  crop  value  of  from  $S  to  $12 
per  acre,  and  of  oats  and  potatoes,  $10.  This  goes  far 
t  ward  solving  the  manure  problem,  and  makes  Al¬ 
falfa  well  worth  the  serious  consideration  of  every 
farmer  who  has  unprofitable  fields  on  which  it  can  be 
made  to  grow.  W.  A.  Moyer,  industrial  agent  of  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Railway,  has  been  giving  a  help¬ 
ing  hand  to  the  farmers  along  the  line  who  agree  to 
continue  experiments  in  the  growing  of  Alfalfa.  Mr. 
Moyers  field  of  labor  will  now  be  extended  well  into 
Canada,  as  the  road  will  soon  reach  Quebec  over  its 
own  rails,  having  purchased  the  Quebec  Southern.  En¬ 
couragement  of  new  crops  is  good  business  for  a  railroad 
passing  through  gn  agricultural  section ,  r,  y  pffk 


What  Alfalfa  Will  Do 

At  the  Training  School  for  Feeble  Minded  Children 
at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  experiments  have  been  made  in 
feeding  Alfalfa  in  comparison  with  grain.  Geo.  A. 
Mitchell  has  charge  of  these  experiments  for  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Grange.  A  mixture  of  400  pounds 
brewers’  grains,  800  malt  sprouts,  400  wheat  bran  and 
400  pounds  linseed  meal  was  taken  as  a  standard  grain 
ration.  The  home-grown  ration  consisted  of :  40  to  50 
pounds  corn  silage,  24  pounds  green  Alfalfa,  15  pounds 
green  Crimson  clover,  V/2  to  2x/2  pounds  cotton-seed 
meal.  The  partly  purchased  ration  consisted  of:  40 
to  50  pounds  corn  silage,  eight  pounds  feed  mixture, 
1  to  2 l/z  pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  50  pounds  mixed 
forage  (rye,  chiefly,  some  Crimson  clover  and  Orchard 
grass.  Good  cows  were  selected  for  the  experiment, 
part  being  fed  one  ration  and  part  another.  From  the 

report  we  learn : 

The  cost  of  the  home¬ 
grown  ration,  figuring  green 
Alfalfa  $5  per  ton,  green 
Crimson  clover  $4,  corn  sil¬ 
age  $4,  mixed  forage  $3, 
makes  the  cost  of  100  quarts 
of  milk  equal  $1.72.  The 
cost  of  the  partly-purchased 
ration  makes  the  cost  of  100 
quarts  of  milk  equal  $2.34. 
The  total  yield  of  milk  with 
the  home-grown  ration  from 
the  eight  cows  for  15  days 
was  3,020  pounds.  The 
yield  of  milk  with  the  part¬ 
ly-purchased  rations  from 
the  eight  cows  for  15  days 
was  2,984  pounds.  These 
figures  will  vary  in  differ¬ 
ent  localities,  hut  the  gen¬ 
eral  result  is  the  same.  Thus 
the  Alfalfa  and  Crimson 
clover  with  small  amounts 
of  cotton-seed  meal  and 
some  cornmeal  gave  more 
milk  and  cheaper  milk  than 
when  the  purchased  grain 
was  fed.  Here  we  have 
demonstrated  just  what  wc 
have  often  claimed  —  that 
with  Alfalfa  and  clover  hav 
in  abundance  we  may  cut 
down  or  off  the  feed  bill 
and  keep  up  the  fertility  of 
the  farm.  I  his  is  a  small 
part  of  what  Alfalfa  does 
for  a  farm  or  a  section.  It 
pays  to  stay  with  the  crop 
and  learn  how  to  grow  it. 
We  are  getting  a  vast  number  of  Alfalfa  reports  from 
varied  sections  that  make  most  interesting  reading. 

A  WOMAN'S  HEN  NOTES. 

October  13,  and  wc  have  just  finished  transferring 
the  chickens  to  Winter  quarters.  This  is  contrary  to 
all  precept  and  practice,  and  should  have  been  done  a 
month  or  more  ago,  as  was  fully  intended  and  pro¬ 
posed,  hut  the  railroad  company  disposed — of  a  lot  of 
time  and  patience — by  leaving  the  roofing  paper  for 
the  new  henhouse  somewhere  along  the  road,  where  it 
took  weeks  to  find  it.  Meanwhile  the  chickens  were 
spending  frosty  nights  in  the  trees ;  holding  their  own 
by  good  feed,  and  lots  of  it.  for  they  ate  more  to  keep 
up  normal  heat,  but  development  seemed  to  be  arrested 
for  a  time,  to  come  on  the  faster  now  that  they  are 
comfortably  housed.  As  yet  the  windows  of  the  new 
house  are  covered  only  with  wire  netting;  the  change 
would  be  too  great  if  the  glasg  \yere  in.  FortlinaVfy 
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‘we  have  unusually  fine  weather  this  Fall,  with  little 
rain,  but  an  unpredicted  and  unlooked-for  snowstorm 
on  October  11  caught  about  75  yet  out.  The  mercury 
fell  to  28.  No  combs  were  frosted,  but  they  suffered 
some  discomfort. 

Catching  chickens  from  the  trees  is  not  so  difficult  as 
might  be  imagined.  We,  three  of  us,  select  a  rather 
dark  night,  have  crates  ready  in  convenient  places,  also 
a  ladder  and  step-ladder,  and  a  lantern  that  will  give 
a  clear,  bright  light.  Then,  having  located  the  chick¬ 
ens  somewhat,  before  dark,  we  commence  the  job  as 
soon  as  it  is  fairly  dark.  One  climbs  the  tree,  grasps 
the  fowl  firmly  by  both  legs  (if  by  only  one  leg  it  may 
be  broken  in  the  struggle  to  get  away),  hands  it  to  the 
one  below,  who  carries  it  to  the  crate  where  the  other 
deposits  it  and  keeps  count.  Occasionally  one  will  fly, 
but  the  lantern  light  seems  to  fascinate  them,  and 
they  are  quite  likely  to  fly  directly  toward  it.  It  is 
well  not  to  crowd  them  in  the  crates,  and  to  give  them 
plenty  of  air.  Our  crates  are  slatted  top,  ends  and 
sides,  and  by  careful  management  we  have  safely 
moved  100  fowls  at  a  time,  three  miles  on  a  one-horse 
spring  wagon.  Fowls  smother  easily.  A  neighbor  in 
moving  70  hens  less  than  a  mile,  recently,  smothered 
10  by  having  them  all  together  in  a  large  box. 

The  final  reckoning  shows  that  out  of  the  680  chicks 
hatched  we.  have  successfully  raised  303  strong,  hand¬ 
some  pullets,  and  two  cockerels  good  enough  to  keep. 
We  have  sold  and  eaten  220  cockerels,  leaving.  155 
chicks  unaccounted  for.  Some  of  these  died  in  the 
brooders,  and  the  rest  were  killed  by  rats  and  crows. 
We  probably  sell  as  good  as  or  better  cockerels  than 
we  keep,  as  they  are  sold  too  young  to  tell  what  they 
might  develop  into. 

The  first  egg  was  laid  September  16  by  a  pullet  four 
months  and  13  days  old;  others  soon  followed,  but  we 
do  not  consider  such  early  development  of  any  advan¬ 
tage.  The  eggs  are  small,  and  for  many  reasons  we 
think  it  better  if  the  pullets  can  be  held  back  from 
laying,  but  still  kept  growing,  until  they  are  housed  in 
Winter  quarters.  The  scarcity  of  help,  indoors  and 
out,  in  this  section,  as  in  many  others,  is  driving 
farmers  into  the  towns,  to  save  themselves  and  their 
families  from  being  worked  to  death,  and  we  think 
best  to  follow  the  procession.  A  few  years  ago  we 
had  a  fine  berry  and  truck  business  going,  with  one  of 
the  best  markets  in  the  State.  The  market  is  still  here, 
but  “the  man  with  the  hoe”  is  nearly  extinct,  and  the 
farmers’  daughters,  who  used  to  have  leisure  for  berry 
picking,  are  gone  away  or  needed  at  home,  so  the  berry 
patch  is  a  meadow,  and  Harry  and  Frank  are  to  com¬ 
bine  their  poultry  and  truck  interests  on  Hill  Crest 
Farm,  near  the  village,  where  help  may  be  easier  to 
get,  and  where,  if  one  must  be  away,  the  other  can 
keep  things  going,  and  the  business  built  up  and  in¬ 
creased  as  fast  as  conditions  may  warrant.  Harry  has 
built  a  new  80x17  feet  henhouse  on  the  side  hill,  divided 
it  with  wire  partitions  into  seven  pens,  and  in  this  and 
another  40-foot  house  nearby,  will  try  to  winter  450 
White  Leghorn  pullets.  The  feed  and  storage  room  is 
separate  and  between  the  two  houses.  We  realize  that 
this  number  in  the  given  space  will  need  extra  care  and 
attention,  and  shall  watch  for  Mr.  Mapes’s  reports  of 
his  500  hens  in  one  house. 

Mr.  Cosgrove  told  of  the  cow,  the  hen  and  the  fly, 
which  story  we  fully  credit.  This  last  Summer  our 
two  Jersey  cows  have  been  in  a  pasture  which  the 
chickens  had  the  run  of,  and  it  was  an  everyday  sight 
to  see  chickens  following  the  cows  and  picking  the 
flies  from  them.  When  the  cows  wished  to  rest,  they 
invariably  came  and  laid  down  as  near  the  fence  divid¬ 
ing  the  pasture  from  the  brooder  yard  as  they  could, 
and  placidly  chewed  their  cud,  while  chickens  walked 
all  over  and  around  them,  picking  off  the  troublesome 
horn  flies.  The  Jersey  cow  and  the  Leghorn  hen  are 
analogous,  both  are  nervous,  timid  and  distrustful  of 
strangers,  but  appreciate  kindness  and  petting,  and 
show  much  affection  for  a  favorite  attendant,  and  both 
have  more  brains  than  the  average  of  their  species. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  dell  t.  petrie. 

BULK  SHIPMENTS  OF  APPLES. 

Do  They  Hurt  the  Regular  Trade  ? 

Whether  or  not  such  shipments  injure  legitimate 
trade,  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by  the  term.  It 
undoubtedly  hurts  the  trade  on  barreled  apples,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  a  medium  grade,  but  there  are  just  as 
many  apples  sold,  and  we  do  not  think  it  hurts  in  the 
least  high-grade  stock,  as  most  of  the  bulk  stock  is  of 
medium  grade,  and  goes  almost  exclusively  to  the 
peddlers.  These  peddlers  shovel  them  loose  into  their 
wagons  and  carts  just  as  they  came  from  the  car,  and 
sell  them  through  the  streets  by  the  peck  or  half-peck. 
Occasionally  part  of  a  car  comes  good  enough  to  barrel, 
but  that  is  very  seldom  done.  We  do  not  think  the 
apples  bruise  very  much  in  transit.  They  will,  of 
course,  bruise  somewhat  in  pouring  into  the  car.  At 
the  present  time  in  our  market,  Greening  apples  in 
bulk  are  selling  at  50  and  60  cents  per  bushel,  and  $1.75 


to  $2  per  barrel.  This  would  seem  that  the  shipper  of 
bulk  apples  is  getting  back  fully  as  much  for  his  stock 
as  the  shipper  of  barreled  apples,  if  the  cost  of  the 
barreling  and  package  is  considered. 

Philadelphia.  the  Hendrickson  &  Andrews  co. 

There  is  no  question  in  our  mind  at  all  that  ship¬ 
ment  of  apples  in  bulk  cheapens  the  price  of  all  grades 


; 
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by  reason  of  the  fact  that  this  fruit  is  dumped  into  the 
cars,  and  in  many  instances  is  badly  bruised,  and  has 
to  be  sold  to  the  peddler  trade  at  low  prices.  In  sea¬ 
sons  gone  by,  where  care  has  been  taken  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  this  fruit,  even  bulk  was  as  good  as  if  the 
stock  had  been  barreled.  This  class  of  fruit  sold  to  the 
better  class  of  trade  and  in  comparison  brought  about 


TWO  PROMISING  YOUNGSTERS.  Fig.  355. 

25  to  50  cents  per  barrel  less  than  barreled  stock  would 
have  under  the  same  conditions,  and  of  the  same  qual¬ 
ity.  One  reason  why  bulk  is  so  popular  with  the  ped¬ 
dler  trade,  which  largely  handles  same,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  allowed  to  throw  out  the  specked 
fruit.  'They  will  not  buy  stock  as  it  runs  except  by 
the  making  of  a  considerable  concession  to  the  peddler 
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trade,  who  don’t  barrel  stock,  but  hawk  it  from  their 
wagons  in  which  the  fruit  is  usually  loaded  loose.  As 
a  rule  the  fruit  is  all  bruised  when  it  is  loaded  in  bulk. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  fault  of  the  shipper  at  the  other 
end,  who  mishandles  it ;  also  by  the  fact  that  bulk  is 
loaded  in  too  heavily  loaded  cars,  in  some  instances  as 
high  as  45,000  pounds  being  loaded  in  an  ordinary  car. 

Cincinnati.  the  weil-brockman  co. 


“Do  bulk  shipments  injure  legitimate  trade?”  That 
has  been  argued  for  many  seasons,  and  there  still  re¬ 
main  two  parties  with  different  ideas.  To  the  regular 
apple  operator  who  wishes  to  bring  forth  a  good,  fine 
article  it  looks  as  if  it  did  injure  the  trade.  Apples  in 
bulk  are  picked  from  the  trees,  good,  poor  and  indif¬ 
ferent,  and  many  times  from  under  the  trees,  put  right 
into  the  car.  On  arriving  at  market  centers  like  Bos¬ 
ton  (a  wire  shovel  is  often  used),  apples  are  shoveled 
into  barrels  and  sold  to  the  street  peddlers  or  hawkers 
at  so  much  per  barrel,  barrel  not  going  with  the  apples, 
merely  used  as  a  package  or  measure.  First-class 
grocers  rarely  make  any  purchases.  Apples  are  not 
very  much  bruised,  simply  because  they  are  usually  the 
hard  apples  which  are  forwarded  in  bulk,  like  Bald¬ 
wins  at  this  season  of  year.  We  never  knew  any  soft 
apples  shipped  in  bulk.  While  shipping  in  bulk  may 
get  a  good  many  apples  to  the  very  poorest,  to  use 
market  language,  we  have  always  had  an  idea  it  did 
hurt  legitimate  trade.  patch  &  Roberts. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Bulk  apples  are  working  a  great  injury  to  the  legiti¬ 
mate  trade.  We  don’t  think  that  we  ever  saw  it  any 
worse  than  this  Fall.  Car  after  car  is  coming  in  here 
from  the  West  filled  with  bulk  Ben  Davis;  they  are 
unloaded  in  bushel  baskets  and  crates,  and  sell  at  so 
much  per  100  pounds,  or  about  one-half  of  what  good 
barrel  stock  would  bring.  Those  that  are  hand-picked 
generally  come  through  in  good  shape,  but  the  wind¬ 
falls  are  more  or  less  bruised.  The  apples  are  sold  to 
the  cheap  Jew  and  Italian  peddlers,  and  the  effect  upon 
the  market  is  very  bad,  so  much  so  that  there  is  very 
little  trade  done  in  barrel  stock,  while  bulk  hold  the 
sway.  It  is  getting  worse  every  year,  and  something 
ought  to  be  done  to  regulate  it  or  wipe  it  out  entirely. 

Cleveland,  O.  j.  j.  pitts  &  co. 

We  have  handled  apple  shipments  in  bulk  for  very 
many  years,  and  the  results  have  been  satisfactory, 
seldom  detrimental  to  the  legitimate  trade.  Apple  ship¬ 
ments  in  bulk  as  handled  on  our  market  are  usually  sold 
to  those  engaged  in  the  peddling  trade.  The  quality  of 
apples  so  handled  are  usually  that  grade  known  as  the 
No.  2  stock ;  sometimes  also  the  drops  and  culls  are 
so  shipped,  but  the  shipment  of  this  latter  kind  of 
apples  we  discourage  as  a  rule.  In  a  year  when  the 
apple  crop  is  very  heavy,  and  where  it  pays  to  barrel 
only  strictly  No.  1  fruit,  and  to  place  it  in  cold  storage, 
or  use  it  for  reshipping  purposes,  the  No.  2  stock  would 
be  entirely  neglected  if  it  could  not  be  shipped  in  bulk. 
To  ship  it  in  that  manner  the  apples  are  placed  in  ordi¬ 
nary  box  cars,  not  poured,  but  placed  into  them  very 
carefully.  Each  variety  of  apples  is  kept  separate  by 
bins.  The  car  is  so  loaded  that  it  will  present  as  at¬ 
tractive  an  appearance  as  is  possible.  When  such  a 
car  reaches  the  market  it  is  usually  sold  to  the  peddler 
trade  as  already  mentioned  above.  The  peddler  weighs 
his  wagon  before  he  loads  it,  and  weighs  it  again  after 
he  has  taken  his  load.  The  apples  are  sold  by  the  100 
pounds.  Now,  these  peddlers  will  go  with  their  cheap 
but  wholesome  apples  into  the  localities  that  are  inhab¬ 
ited  by  the  poorer  classes  of  our  population,  and  they 
are  thus  enabled  with  very  little  money  to  partake  of 
that  most  wholesome  of  American  fruit  products.  It 
is  seldom  that  these  apples  are  barreled  after  they 
reach  destination.  They  usually  go  at  once  into  con¬ 
sumption.  Shipping  apples  in  bulk  seldom  interferes 
with  the  legitimate  trade  of  strictly  No.  1  apples,  for 
the  stock  is  sold  to  two  different  classes  of  trade. 
Should,  however,  No.  2  or  poor  stock  be  put  into 
barrels,  then  there  is  an  interference ;  to  determine 
with  any  amount  of  certainty  the  relative  prices  of 
apples  shipped  in  bulk  and  apples  shipped  in  barrels 
would  be  a  difficult  matter.  We  have  seen  it  that 
apples  shipped  in  bulk  brought  relatively  more  money 
than  those  shipped  in  barrels,  and  also  vice  versa. 
Early  this  season,  when  the  number  of  peddlers  was 
very  small  on  the  Chicago  market,  apples  shipped  in 
bulk  sold  exceptionally  low,  but  the  low  prices  were  an 
attraction  for  those  who  could  secure  a  wagon  and  a 
license,  and  the  number  of  apple  peddlers  has  increased 
very  considerably.  From  about  100  to  200  apple  ped¬ 
dlers  we  understand  that  the  number  of  apple  peddlers 
has  increased  to  400  or  500.  This  force  of  men  is 
doing  a  great  deal  to  relieve  our  market  of  the  poor 
stock,  and  is  giving  to  the  South,  who  have  a  large 
number  of  No.  2  apples  to  dispose  of,  an  outlet  at 
remunerative  prices  for  their  No.  2  stock.  We,  as  a 
commission  house,  do  not  discourage  the  shipment  of 
bulk  apples,  but  encourage  it.  We  consider  it  a  bene¬ 
fit,  not  only  for  the  grower  and  shipper,  but  also  for 
the  dealer.  Conditions  in  Chicago  may  differ  from  the 
large  eastern  markets  which  draw  largely  on  other 
territory  for  supplies.  barnett  bros. 

Chicago,  Ill.  _ 

Dandelion  root  is  often  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic  or 
for  stomach  troubles.  It  is  evidently  more  useful  than  the 
high-priced  ginseng.  The  decoction  is  made  by  putting  one 
ounce  of  dried  root,  sliced  and  bruised,  in  a  pint  of  water 
and  boiling  for  10  minutes. 
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r  OCTOBER  SNOWSTORM  IN  MICHIGAN . 

The  snowstorm  of  October  10  and  11  will  long  be 
remembered  in  the  Michigan  fruit  belt.  It  came  with¬ 
out  warning.  It  blew  half  a  gale  from  the  southwest 
all  Monday  and  Tuesday.  Then,  in  the  night,  the  wind 
whipped  round  to  the  north  and  it  began  to  snow.  A 
city  man  who  had  been  “driven  back  to  Eden”  by  poor 
health,  opened  his  door  on  Wednesday  morning  to  go 
forth  for  wood  and  kindling,  when — behold,  the  green 
earth  and  every  stick  of  his  neglected  woodpile  had 
disappeared,  and  naught  remained  in  sight  but  heaps  and 
heaps  of  dazzling  snow.  The  ground  was  covered  to 
a  depth  of  18  inches.  It  was  still  snowing.  The  trees 
were  bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  the  burden,  many 
limbs  had  broken  off,  some  of  the  trees  were  split  down 
the  trunk.  Late  apples  peeped  out  from  under  Winter 
caps  of  snow,  pears  and  quinces  the  same,  while  grape¬ 
vines  were  simply  bowers  and  garlands  of  the  “beau¬ 
tiful.”  Of  course  it  would  not  last,  everyone  said  so; 
but  the  next  morning  it  was  still  snowing  in  occa¬ 
sional  gusts,  and  the  temperature  had  dropped  to  10 
degrees  above  zero.  Tons  and  tons  of  fruit,  the  entire 
late  crop  of  apples,  pears  and  grapes,  to  say  nothing 
of  celery,  representing  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
value,  was  a  total  loss ! 

The  only  crops  worth  gathering  were  those  buried 
under  the  snow,  and  the  rare  photos  of 
beautiful  snowscapes  that  everyone  pos¬ 
sessing  a  camera  hastened  to  procure. 

Such  a  sight  we  never  saw  before,  and 
may  never  see  again — the  rarest  and 
most  beautiful  combination  of  Summer 
and  Winter  ever  seen  by  mortal  eyes. 

As  for  the  loss  to  fruit  growers,  Nature 
has  her  own  way  of  making  compensa¬ 
tion.  Prices  of  fruit  already  gathered 
are  rising.  Doubtless  many  harmful 
insects  have  been  destroyed,  and  the 
tardy  farmers  taught  a  lesson  that  may 
hasten  their  movements  next  year.  Sat¬ 
urday,  October  13,  was  clear  and  warm, 
and  the  snow  had  entirely  disappeared. 

To-day,  October  17,  we  are  having  Sum¬ 
mer  heat — 78  degrees.  The  leaves  on 
branches  that  were  under  the  snow  are 
fresh  and  green,  all  the  rest  brown  and 
withered.  No  Autumn  colors  this  year. 

South  Haven,  Mich.  e.  b.  m. 

THE  ICEHOUSE  QUESTION. 

Our  icehouse — or  room — is  9x11  feet 
in  the  clear  inside,  and  is  10  feet  from 
sill  to  eaves.  We  find  it  sufficient  for 
our  use,  having  more  than  once  found 
ice  remaining  when  preparing  for  the 
annual  filling.  It  might  be  proper  to 
state  that  we  have  very  good  water 
and  a  very  good  cellar,  so  that  ice  is 
not  needed  to  cool  drinking  water,  nor 
to  keep  well-made  Jersey  butter  in  nice 
condition  in  Summer.  As  to  material 
for  building,  ours  is  of  wood  with  wall 
high  enough  to  bring  sills  up  from 
ground — a  foot  high.  On  this  plank 
2x8  inches  were  laid  for  sills.  On  these 
3x4  scantling  were  used  for  side  walls, 
weather-boarded  on  outside,  lined  up  on 
inside  with  rough  boards,  and  filled  be¬ 
tween  with  sawdust.  The  bottom  is 
cemented,  carefully  sloping  to  one  cor¬ 
ner,  where  a  tile  leads  through  the  wall  to  a  milk 
trough,  also  of  cement — which  has  never  been  used — 
in  a  cool  room  attached.  This  house  is  perhaps  as 
small  as  would  be  practical.  •  We  put  in  eight  to  10 
two-horse  loads,  say  10  to  15  tons,  put  10  to  12  inches 
of  sawdust  on  bottom ;  pack  the  ice  carefully,  keeping 
it  about  a  foot  from  the  side  walls  all  around,  filling 
this  space  with  sawdust  as  we  go  up  with  the  ice,  or 
leaving  until  ice  is  all  in  as  seems  most  convenient. 
In  putting  in  the  ice  care  is  taken  to  get  it  as  nearly 
solid  as  possible ;  to  this  end  care  in  cutting  is  neces¬ 
sary.  If,  however,  there  are  projecting  corners  and 
broken  misshapen  pieces,  these  are  dressed  up  to  fit, 
the  chippings  carefully  filled  into  the  crevices.  When 
the  ice  is  all  in  and  nicely  leveled  up  we  cover  with 
sawdust  a  foot  to  18  inches  deep,  leaving  space  above 
open  to  the  roof. 

As  to  filling,  we  have  a  nicely-fitted  door  extending 
down  to  within  about  three  feet  of  the  ground.  We 
back  up  to  this  and  have  no  difficulty  in  shoving  the 
cakes  in  on  a  smooth  plank,  using  no  elevating  appara¬ 
tus.  Loose  boards  are  fitted  into  this  door  as  we  go 
up.  We  are  located  a  mile  from  a  creamery,  to  which 
we  sell  butter  fat.  .  They  have  the  necessary  tools  for 
cutting  ice.  We  arrange  with  them  to  cut  what  we 
need,  we  hauling  and  filling  while  they  are  putting  up 
their  supply.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  keeping 
qualities  of  ice.  Clear  solid  ice  will  keep  much  better 


than  that  which  is  partially  made  up  of  frozen  snow — 
slush  ice.  As  the  Summer  advances  and  the  ice  is 
settling  away,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  covering 
packed  solid  so  that  cracks  are  not  developed,  as  the 
ice  will  waste  rapidly  if  this  be  allowed. 

A.  p.  YOUNG. 

A  Maryland  “H ole  in  the  Ground  ” 

Icehouses  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  very  primi¬ 
tive  affairs.  They  are  simply  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
The  average  thickness  of  ice  here  is  from  four  to  six 
inches.  That  makes  it  impracticable  to  pack  in  a 
house  built  above  ground.  My  house  is  20  feet  deep, 
16  feet  square,  covered  with  an  A-shaped  roof  with 
plenty  of  ventilation  in  each  end.  The  house  or  hole 
in  the  ground  is  logged  up  to  prevent  caving.  In  heavy 
clay  soils  that  do  not  cave  the  logging  is  not  needed. 
If  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  house  is  not  porous 
enough  to  carry  off  immediately  all  water  from  the 
melted  ice  a  well  3x4  feet  is  dug  in  the  center  and  a 
few  posts  laid  over  it  to  keep  the  well  open.  Ponds 
are  dug  and  a  chute  three  feet  wide  of  two-inch  boards 
built  from  the  bottom  of  the  pond  to  the  height  of  the 
wagon  box.  The  ice  is  then  cut  about  two  feet  square, 
and  pulled  or  pushed  with  ice  hooks  from  the  pond  into 
the  wagon  box,  then  drawn  by  hand  from  the  wagon 
into  the  house.  About  every  third  load  is  broken  up 


to  fill  all  cracks.  After  filling  it  is  covered  with  straw. 
About  June  1,  after  the  ice  has  melted  away  from  the 
sides  of  the  house,  straw  is  packed  well  between  the 
ice  and  the  log  lining.  My  house  holds  25  four-horse 
loads.  I  have  never  weighed  the  ice,  but  judge  each 
load  weighs  about  two  tons.  This  amount  lasts  me 
until  ice  comes  again ;  in  fact  until  the  present  time 
my  house  has  had  ice  in  it  all  the  year  round.  Last 
Winter  I  only  could  get  about  10  loads  of  very  thin 
porous  ice.  It  gave  out  about  September  15.  In  this 
climate  it  takes  ice  to  keep  ice.  It  also  required  more 
depth  than  width.  That  is,  a  house  16  feet  deep  and 
10  feet  square  will  keep  ice  much  longer  than  one  10 
feet  deep  and  16  feet  square.  A  house  14  feet  deep  and 
10  feet  square  if  kept  properly  covered  should  keep 
enough  ice  for  a  family  of  six.  john  h.  janney. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Md. 

“THE  DANGER  FROM  PEACH  YELLOWS.” 

In  a  recent  issue  a  correspondent  asked  if  it  would 
do  to  reset  peach  trees  where  a  yellows  tree  had  been 
taken  out.  I  would  by  all  means  reset  a  peach  tree 
where  a  yellows  tree  had  been  taken  out,  but  think 
it  safer  to  remove  the  discarded  tree  and  wait  one  year 
before  resetting.  The  practice  of  removing  a  diseased 
tree  and  resetting  at  once  is  often  followed  in  Niagara 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  the  proportion  of  loss  from  disease 
in  the  reset  trees  is  only  slightly  larger  than  in  the 
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rest  of  the  orchards.  By  following  this  method  of 
resetting  peach  orchards  are  carried  along  until  18  to 
25  years  old  in  full  bearing.  I  would  by  no  means 
reset  with  plums  or  pears  in  a  commercial  orchard,  as 
the  scattered  trees  are  a  nuisance  to  harvest,  and  being 
longer  lived  than  the  peach  are  in  the  way  when  the 
peach  orchard  becomes  so  old  and  unprofitable  that  it 
should  be  removed.  b.  d.  van  buren. 

I  wish  to  be  recorded  as  stating  that  the  answer  to 
your  inquirer  about  replacing  trees  removed  because 
affected  with  yellows,  is  sheer  nonsense.  I  can  show 
healthy  trees  anywhere  from  one  to  seven  years  old 
in  just  such  places,  and  not  one  case  has  occurred 
where  the  second  trees  has  been  affected.  I  have  done 
this  continually  in  peach  growing  for  over  20  years.  I 
have  planted  an  entire  orchard  on  the  same  land  where 
the  yellows  had  taken  the  first  one  during  the  two 
previous  years,  removing  the  last  of  the  lot  just  before 
fitting  the  land  for  the  second  orchard.  For  the  next 
nine  years  the  loss  was  less  than  five  per  cent,  or  no  more 
than  was  expected  in  any  orchard  in  the  vicinity.  There 
is  not  the  least  evidence  that  the  soil  is  affected,  or 
even  that  the  disease  exists  in  the  root  at  all,  and 
when  the  affected  tree  is  promptly  removed  I  know  of 
no  objection  to  replacing  with  a  new  tree.  I  would 
not,  however,  replant  in  an  orchard  several  years  old, 
full  of  yellows,  as  I  should  expect  all,  both  old  and 
young,  to  go  before  much  returns  could 
be  received.  a.  g.  gulley. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 


FLUTE-CRAFTING  CHESTNUTS. 

On  page  780  I  see  that  Dexter  Field 
has  his  share  of  trouble  with  his  Italian 
chestnut  trees.  He  states  that  his  trees 
were  planted  some  25  years  ago,  and  that 
he  has  as  many  varieties  as  he  has  trees. 
I  have  seen  similar  cases  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  and  the  only  thing  for  him 
to  do  is  to  top-work  his  trees  by  the 
well-known  method  of  flute-grafting, 
which  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
bark  can  be  slipped  from  the  stock  and 
the  flute  removed  from  the  scion  without 
injuring  it.  In  this  method  great  care 
must  be  exercised  to  have  the  flute  fit 
the  stock,  and  that  the  flute  contains  at 
least  one  good  eye,  and  have  the  top  well 
waxed  to  exclude  the  elements.  This  is 
the  only  method  in  general  use  in  chest- 
nut-growing  districts  of  Italy  and  Cor¬ 
sica,  and  if  the  graft  catches  the  union 
will  certainly  be  a  perfect  one.  If  I 
were  in  his  position  I  should  lop  all  the 
limbs  off  at  such  places  that  would  cause 
the  trees  to  make  a  nice  lot  of  pollards, 
and  insert  the  flutes  on  the  ones  which 
would  go  to  make  a  symmetrical  tree, 
and  leave  some  of  the  others  to  take  up 
the  surplus  sap,  only  to  be  cut  when  his 
grafts  are  strong  enough  to  receive  the 
full  flow  of  the  tree. 

As  to  his  young  seedlings,  I  think  it 
perfectly  safe  either  to  splice  or  tongue- 
graft  them  about  two  or  three  inches 
below  the  ground  during  the  first  week 
in  April,  and  cover  the  grafts  with  a 
small  mound  of  earth  to  keep  them  fresh 
until  they  start.  If  our  friend  from 
Oregon  contemplates  setting  out  an  or¬ 
chard,  he  would  better  stratify  his  nuts 
in  the  Fall  and  plant  three  or  four  near  each  stake 
where  he  wants  the  trees  to  stand.  The  planting 
should  be  done  in  Spring  as  early  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked,  and  when  the  seedlings  are  about 
six  inches  high  he  should  pull  all  but  the  strongest 
one,  being  careful  to  graft  this  one  before  it  gets 
to  be  over  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  this  way  his  trees 
will  have  a  tap-root,  and  as  the  union  is  formed  in  the 
ground  he  will  hWe  thrifty,  straight  trees  that  will 
make  a  phenomenal  growth,  and  should  pay  him  for 
his  trouble  in  a  very  few  years.  Flute  budding  or 
grafting  implies  the  removal  of  a  cylinder  of  bark  from 
the  stock,  to  be  replaced  by  a  similar  one  bearing  a  bud 
or  short  twig  in  place  of  a  scion.  It  is  rarely  used  ex¬ 
cept  for  nut  and  other  difficult  trees  where  ordinary 
methods  seldom  succeed.  john  casazza. 

New  Jersey.  _ _ 

DELAWARE  NOTES. — It  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  know  that  the  Delaware  State 
Grange  will  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  in  Smyrna,  Dela¬ 
ware,  December  11-13.  The  evening  sessions  will  be  held 
in  the  Opera  House.  The  Peninsula  Horticultural  Society 
will  meet  in  the  Dover  Opera  House.  January  8-10,  1907, 
Dover,  Delaware.  An  unusually  good  programme  will  he 
arranged,  and  among  the  speakers  will  be  Dr.  E.  B.  Voorhees. 
of  New  Jersey ;  Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh.  Massachusetts,  and 
Prof.  J.  Harold  Powell  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  All  the  agricultural  interests  of  Delaware 
will  he  represented  in  a  conference  to  be  held  in  the  State 
House  at  Dover,  December  4  and  5.  The  Delaware  crop 
of  Winter  apples  has  perhaps  never  been  finer  and  cer¬ 
tainly  never  so  large  as  this  year.  The  farmers  in  Kent 
County  are  planning  large  orchards  of  this  fruit. 

WESLEY  WEBB 


SNOWSTORM  IN  MICHIGAN  OCTOBER  10.  Fig.  357. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  It  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


A  WHEELED  GRADER. 

The  engraving  shows  a  picture  taken 
from  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  263  on  irri¬ 
gation.  The  bulletin  thus  describes  the 
grader : 

“It  consists  of  an  oak  frame  attached  to 
three  low  metal  wheels  and  two  steel-shod 
wooden  runners.  The  cutting  blade  is 


514  feet  long,  20  inches  wide,  and  curved. 
The  blade  is  raised  or  lowered  by  means 
of  a  hand  wheel,  and  when  a  load  has 
been  collected  by  cutting  off  the  knolls  the 
machine  is  locked  by  the  foot  of  the 
teamster  and  driven  to  the  nearest  low 
place,  where  it  may  be  dumped  in  a  heap 
or  scattered  out  in  a  thin  layer.  It  takes 
two  horses  to  pull  it  in  loose,  granular 
soil,  but  three  and  occasionally  four  may 
be  required  in  firm,  hard  soil.  The  cost 
is  about  $40.” . _ 

A  Fertilizer  from  Muck. 

O.  TF.  It.  North  East,  Pa  — On  page  727 
I  saw  an  article  treating  on  muck  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  the  writer  gives  the  analysis 
as  64  pounds  nitrogen  and  nine  pounds  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  two  pounds  potash,  but  says 
that  the  64  pounds  of  nitrogen  is  not  avail¬ 
able.  How  can  I  use  it  and  make  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  of  it?  Can  I  do  it  by  burn¬ 
ing  the  muck  with  lime  and  use  land  plaster 
with  it  for  a  body,  and  buy  my  potash,  and 
do  my  own  mixing?  I  have  the  muck  and 
have  used  a  great  deal  of  it  in  connection 
with  lime  and  plaster. 

Ans. — You  will  probably  be  disappoint¬ 
ed  in  trying  to  make  a  cheap  fertilizer 
out  of  muck.  Burning  it  would  not  do, 
because  you  would  drive  off  all  the  nitro¬ 
gen  in  this  way.  When  you  burn  muck 
or  wood  or  any  other  combustible  mate¬ 
rial  thoroughly  you  leave  nothing  but  the 
ash,  which  represents  the  minerals  from 
the  soil.  Nitrogen  is  a  gas,  like  those 
which  compose  steam  or  water.  In  burn¬ 
ing  the  nitrogen  is  driven  off  into  the  air, 
and  is  lost  to  crops.  If  you  burned  a  ton 
of  the  muck  you  would  have  only  the  two 
pounds  of  potash  and  nine  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  a  very  small  amount 
of  lime.  The  only  way  that  we  know  of  to 
make  muck  useful  for  plant  food  is  to  rot 
it  thoroughly  in  a  compost.  This  is  done 
by  piling  it  in  a  well-drained  place  where 
it  will  dry  out.  Then  mix  it  in  piles  with 
some  manure  or  other  refuse  that  will  rot 
easily.  The  object  is  to  start  a  fermen¬ 
tation  in  the  pile.  Lime  helps  this  and 
can  be  scattered  through  the  piles  as  it  is 
built  up.  In  making  a  compost  of  any 
kind  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  it 
stamped  down  hard,  for  if  left  loose  so 
that  the  air  moves  freely  through  it  much 
of  the  nitrogen  may  be  lost.  We  do  not 
consider  it  safe  to  depend  upon  muck  en¬ 
tirely  for  the  supply  of  nitrogen.  We 
would  rot  it  thoroughly  and  broadcast  like 
manure,  and  use  fertilizer  with  it. 

Raspberries,  Blackberries  and  Rhubarb. 

E.  A.  T.,  Meridale,  N.  Y. — When  is  the 
best  time  to  set  out  a  raspberry  bed,  and 
the  best  way  to  do  it,  and  also  the  same 
with  blackberries?  When  and  how  is  the 
best  time  to  get  and  set  out  rhubarb,  and 
how  is  the  best  way?  The  Winters  here 
are  long  and  severe. 

Ans.  —  Raspberries,  blackberries  and 
rhubarb  are  best  set  in  early  Spring  as 
soon  as  the  soil  can  be  put  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Black  raspberries  propagate  by 
tips  of  young  canes  bending  over  and 
striking  roots  in  the  ground.  These 
tips  may  be  procured  from  any  reliable 
nurseryman,  and  should  be  set  in  early 
Spring  in  well-worked  soil  of  good  fer¬ 
tility  in  rows,  at  least,  seven  feet  apart. 


spacing  the  plants  three  feet  apart  in  the 
rows.  The  roots  should  be  carefully 
spread  out  and  the  soil  well  firmed  above 
them,  covering  the  bud  or  growing  point 
about  one  inch  deep.  When  up  they 
should  be  very  thoroughly  cultivated  and 
kept  free  from  weeds  throughout  the 
season.  Young  canes  will  form  and  may 
bear  a  little  fruit  the  coming  year,  but  it 
it  not  until  the  third  or  fourth  year  that 
a  full  crop  may  be  expected.  Red  rasp¬ 
berries  come  in  the  form  of  rooted 
suckers  and  should  be  set  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  apart  and  treated  in  about  the  same 
manner  as  the  black  raspberries.  Black¬ 
berries  arc  propagated  by  means  of  root 
cuttings  or  suckers  from  the  parent  plant. 
They  should  be  well  rooted  and  may  be 
set  in  the  Spring  in  the  same  way  as 
raspberries,  the  rows  the  same  distance 
apart,  but  the  plants  should  be  set  at 
least  four  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 
Culture  and  treatment  is  about  the  same 
as  for  raspberries. 

In  planting  rhubarb  it  is  usual  to  use 
divisions  of  the  crown  of  old  plants,  as 
seedlings  do  not  come  true  to  type.  They 
may  be  set  in  rows  four  feet  apart  and 
plants  three  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  The 
soil  should  preferably  be  made  very  rich 
before  the  plants  are  set.  and  should 
always  be  thoroughly  cultivated  and 
heavily  manured  each  season.  A  small 
crop  may  be  expected  the  second  year, 
and  a  full  one  the  year  following.  Well- 
established  plants  are  good  for  about  15 
years,  after  which  they  begin  to  decline. 

Steamed  Bone. — Edmund  Hersey,  in  a 
bulletin  of  the  Bussey  Institute,  describes 
an  experiment  conducted  20  years  ago  to 
learn  how  to  fertilize  a  piece  of  fine  sandy 
loam  soil.  He  laid  out  different  plots,  and 
used  manure,  bone,  potash  and  nitrate  of 
soda  alone  and  in  combination,  carefully 
measuring  or  weighing  the  crop,  which 
was  corn.  It  was  found  that  fine  ground 
bone  gave  the  best  yield,  and  satisfied 
that  this  was  what  the  soil  needed,  Mr. 
Hersey  put  up  a  plant  for  steaming  and 
crushing  bones,  buying  what  he  could  ob¬ 
tain  in  the  neighborhood.  The  results 
were  very  satisfactory.  He  has  kept  up 
the  use  of  ground  bone  with  the  addition 
of  small  quantities  of  potash,  though  his 
soil  does  not  seem  in  great  need  of  the 
latter.  There  are  still  some  localities 
where  it  would  pay  a  farmer  to  set  up 
a  steaming  tank  and  crusher,  and  buy  bone 
from  local  sources.  That  plan  was  once 
quite  common  in  New  England.  As  a 
boy  we  have  gathered  many  a  bushel  of 
bones  for  sale. 


GET  THE  BEST 


A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
» practical  fruit  growers 
we  are  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
- — found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


KIL=®= SCALE 

The  original,  moat  popular  and  most  effective  SCALE  DESTROYER 
on  the  market.  KIL-O-SCALE  combines  tho  two  infallible 
remedies — SULPHUR  AND  PETROLEUM.  Beware  of  Oil  Solutions 
that  will  SEPARATE,  endangering  the  life  of  tho  tree.  Do  not  be 
persuaded  to  buy  inferior  imitations  Write  for  circular,  telling 
w hat  users  have  to  say  about  KIL-O-SCALE.  Our  1907  Seed  and 
Implement  Catalogue  free.  Write  for  It. 

GRIFFITH  &  TURNER  CO„  209  N.  Paea  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 
KILLER 

Tho  best  and  simplest  remedy  for  this  and 
other  pests  is  Kil-o-Scale— ready  for  use 
by  simply  mixing  with  water.  We  also  have 
the  best  Spray  Outfits.  Send  for  catalog. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


City  Water  Service  in  your  Farm  Home 


A  satisfactory  water  supply  makes  life  on  the  farm  worth  living.  Tt  is  now  possible  to  have  a 
supply  equal  to  that  offered  by  a  city  water  works  system.  You  may  have  plenty  of  water  deliv¬ 
ered  under  strong  pressure  to  your  bath  room,  kitchen,  laundry,  barn  anywhere.  'I  his  service 
is  yours  if  you  install  The  Kewanec  Waier  System,  # 

Here’s  how  it  works!  A  Kewanee  air-tight,  steel  tank  is  placed  in  the  cellar  or  underground. 
Water  is  pumped  into  this  tank  from  well,  cistern,  stream  or  lake.  The  air  in  the  tank  has  no 
escape  and  is  compressed  by  the  water.  This  air  pressure  forces  the  water  to  the  faucets  and 
hydrants.  No  attic  tank  to  leak  and  flood  the  house;  no  elevated  tank  to  freeze,  flow  over  or 
collapse. 

The  above  illustration  shows  home  of  Mr.  H.  I.  Spafford  of  North  Bennington,  Vt.  who  writes: 

"  Your  Kewanee  Outfit  does  all  you  claim  for  it  and  more  too. 

It  furnishes  plenty  of  water  for  bath  room ,  lawn,  kitchen  and 
fire  protection.  It  is  perfectly  satisfactory." 

Over  five  thousand  Kewanee  Outfits  now  in  successful  operation.  Every  outfit  guaran¬ 
teed  to  rive  perfect  service.  Write  for  catalog  No.  47which  explains  everything  and  tells  where 
outfits  may  be  found  in  your  state.  It’s  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co.  Drawer  WW  Kewanee,  Ill. 


WHY  NOT  BUY  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES  ? 


mm  buys  this  entirely 
ML  J  WM  I*  new,  big,  handsome 
O  V  g  heater  made  for 

~  coal  or  wood.  Has 

every  up  -  to  -  date  improvement 
with  all  modern  appliances 
and  a  full  outfitof  handsome 
nickel  trimmings.  Has  largo 
ash  pit.  swing  doors,  screw 
draft  register  and  ash  pan. 

Strong  and  roomy  fire  pot, 
body  of  heavy  steel.  Largo 
front  feed  door.  Handsome 
swing  cover  and  urn  on  top. 

WE  GUARANTEE  EACH 
STOVE  TO  REACH  YOU 
SAFELY,  FREE  FROM 
BREAKAGE  OR  DAM¬ 
AGE  OF  ANY  KIND. 

This  heater  is  worth  fully 
$6.00,  but  we  will  send  it 
to  you  anytime  within  30 
days  for  $3.25. 

GET  OUR  BIG  NEW 
CATALOG  AND  SAVE  SO 
PER  CENT.  ON  YOUR 
CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

Our  New  Catalogue  No.  91 
gives  prices  anti  pictures  of 
over  30,000  things  that  most 
families  need  for  use  or  comfort  and  is  full  of  Holiday  Sugges¬ 
tions  from  cover  to  cover. 

It  contains  a  larger  variety  of  labor-saving,  money-saving 
articles  at  lower  prices  than  heretofore  shown  in  any  catalogue 
ever  published. 

This  up-to-date  Buyers  Guide  contains  everything  you  can 
possibly  need  for  the  Home,  Farm  and  Shop.  Opposite  each 
article  in  the  catalogue  is  the  low  price  at  which  we  sell  it; 
the  low  est  price  for  which  it  can  bo  bought  in  any  store  iu  any 
city,  big  or  little,  in  this,  or  any  country  on  the  Globe.  You 
will  spend  hours  of  interest  over  its  pages:  yon  will  marvel 
at  the  wonderful  variety  all  complete  in  one  big  book.  It 
makes  buying  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable.  This  catalogue 
costs  us  $1.00  to  print,  but  we  will  send  it  to  you  postpaid, 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY. 

We  will  send  you  our  Premium  List,  containing  one  hundred 
valuable  and  useful  premiums  given  away  free.  Also  our 
Grocery  List,  alio  wiug  how  you  can  save  Lj  your  livingexpenae. 

WE  SELL  RELIABLE  GOODS  ONLY. 

Buy  of  us  and  secure  Best  Goods  at  Lowest  Prices  ;  Prompt 
Shipments,  Low  Freight  and  Express  Kates  and  a  SQUARE 
DEAL  every  time. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  refund  your  money. 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &  CO. 

19  CHATHAM  Sqt'ARE.  Established  1S16.  NKW  YORK  CITY. 
The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  in  America. 


HONEST  GOODS 

Josiah  Young’s 

Fall  Catalog  of 

Bulbs, 
Roses  and 
Hardy  Stocks 

Is  now  ready  for  mailing 

Sent  Free 

JOSIAH  YOUNG,  Z1  Grand  St..  Trot,  N.  Y. 

■■HONEST  PRICES _ 

— A  Money=maker — 

Fresh  Rhubarb  for  Pies  and  Sauce.  I  supply 
roots  and  show  you  a  simple  way  to  grow  it  this  winter, 
without  light,  almost  without  care,  down  in  your  cellai — 
fresh,  tender,  and  red.  You  can  get  good  prices  from 
your  neighbors,  friends,  and  stores  for  this  new  winter 
delicacy.  Makes  delicious  pies  and  sauce. 

Order  now.  Clumps  ready  for  growing.  12  for  $2j  25 
for  $3.50;  60  for  100  for  $12. 

STOKES’  SEED  STORE,  21q>Sipifiareet’ 


Biota  Anrea  Nana. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

and  a  General  Line  of  Nursery  Stock 

WE  SHIP  TO 

ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD 

Fifty  Years  in  Business. 

Catalog  on  application. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  (Inc.) 

Fruitland  Nurseries, 
Est.  1856.  Augusta,  Ga. 


FRUIT  TREES  Freight  Paid.  AGENTS  (vantIkik  Free 

SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  ALL  EARLY  ORDERS 

MITCHELL’S  NURSERY.  Beverly,  O. 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

est  quality,  guaranteed  to  live.  Materially  less 
than  agent’s  price.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES,  -  -  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


NURSERY  STOCK. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES,  BERRY  PLANTS, 

and  General  Nursery  Stock.  Catalogue  Free. 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


SEND  FOR  1907  LIST. 


Kevitt  Plant  Farm, 
Athenia,  N.  J. 


Trees  Worth 
Planting 

Bred  up  strong,  smooth, 
healthy,  strong  rooted.  Not 
ordinary  trees,  but  finest 
that  can  be  grown.  Try 

HARRISON'S 
NURSERY 

stock.  Planting  the  choicest  pays  in  the  long 
run.  Our  prices  no  higher  than  you  pay  for 
average  trees.  Apple,  Peach,  Pear.  Plum,  Shade 
Trees — Grapes,  Strawberries,  etc.  Over  1,000 
acres.  Write  for  fall  of  1906  catalogue  today. 
HARRISON  S  NURSERIES.  Box  29,  BERLIN,  MD. 


FiLXlMETiS,  G-row 

C  A  T  A  1.  P  A 

TREES,  FOR  POSTS  and  TELEPHONE  POLES. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  50,000  I  have  growing. 
There  is  more  money  in  it  than  ordinary  farming. 

H.C.  ROGERS,  Box  tl,  MECHANICSBURG,  OHIO 


rn[)  QA|  C— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $4.50perhn 
rUH  OHLL  Timothy  Seed  $1.75  and  $2  per  bit 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


ADDIE  D  ADD  Cl  Q  Three  factories.  Capacity 
MllLL  DHnriLLij  10.000  per  day.  Low  price 
prompt  shipment,  R.  GILLIES,  Medina.  N.  Y. 


,  TREES  ARE  FAMOUS 

wherever  planted;  are  planted 

,r  everywhere  trees  are  grown.  Free 
Catalog  of  superb  fruits— Black  Ben. 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc.-StarkBro’s,  Louisiana.  Mo. 

APPLE  TREES, 

Nothing  But  Apple  Trees. 
The  Safest  and  BEST  Apple 
Trees  in  the  World. 

Wo  oiler  nearly  100,000  thrifty  one  and 
two  year  old  apple  trees,  all  bred  from 
selected  bearing  parents.  Every  tree 
our  own  growing. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL, 
Apple  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  V. 


Are  You  Interested  in 
APPLE  TREES, 
PEACH  TREES, 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET, 

or  anything  in  the  liueof  Nursery  Stock,  if  so,  we 
ask  you  to  send  for  our  FREE  48  page  illustrated 
catalogue.  Our  stock  of  trees  and  plants  is  large 
and  fine.  WTrite  to  us.  Address, 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut. 


Don’t  Neglect 
Fall  Spraying 


“SCALECIDE 


f  ^Fall  Spray- 
ing  is  Best 


W1LDESTROYELY  SAN  JOSE,  COTTONY  MAPLE  SCALE,  PEAR  PSYLLA.  Etc. 

Without  Injury  to  the  Trees.  Samples,  Frices  and  Endorsement  of  Experiment  Stations  on  Application. 

T*8  O’,  gp.,  D«pt,  A,  JSroaciwfty,  NKW  TQRJS;  CITX, 


1 00«. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


833 


THE  POWER  OF  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

There  is  some  confusion  as  to  the  power 
that  a  gasoline  engine  will  develop  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  steam  engine.  I)o  we  under¬ 
stand  that  a  horse  power  claimed  for  gaso¬ 
line  is  the  same  as  that  claimed  for  steam? 
If  there  is  any  difference  we  would  like  to 
have  it  explained,  since  readers  ask  if  a 
live-horse  gasoline  engine  can  develop  as 
much  power  at  all  times  as  a  five-horse, 
•power  steam  engine. 

There  is  no  difference  between  a  “horse 
power"  for  steam  and  gasoline.  However, 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  extent  to  which 
the  rated  horse  power  may  be  exceeded.  The 
gasoline  engine  on  a  brake  test  will  produce 
the  number  of  horse  power  only  that  it  brake- 
tests  at  a  given  speed ;  whereas,  by  the  use 
of  boilers  of  large  capacity  a  steam  engine 
can  be  forced  beyond  its  tested  power. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY. 

A  gasoline  engine  built,  by  reputable 
builders  will  develop  the  rated  horse  power 
and  a  little  more,  but  it  cannot  be  made  to 
develop  any  more  power  in  case  of  necessity 
as  can  a  steam  engine,  as  the  steam  pres¬ 
sure  can  be  increased  in  a  boiler  so  as  to 
get  50  to  100  per  cent  more  power  out  of 
the  engine  than  it  was  intended  for;  a 
boiler  explodes  occasionally  and  a  man  or 
two  Is  maimed  or  killed,  but  that  does  not 
prevent  the  next  man  attempting  it.  The 
best  way  to  buy  a  gasoline  engine  is  to  get 
one  with  more  power  than  actually  needed. 

CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 

If  an  engine  will  develop  10  actual  brake 
horse  power  there  is  no  difference  whether 
it  is  by  use  of  steam  or  gasoline,  the  only 
difference  being  in  the  steam  engine  built 
to  develop  10  horse  power,  with  80  pounds 
boiler  pressure,  and  running  at  a  speed  of 
100  revolutions  per  minute.  If  this  same 
engine  Is  run  150  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  boiler  pressure  increased  to  100  pounds, 
this  same  engine  may  develop  15  horse  power 
or  more.  With  a  gas  or  gasoline  engine  to 
increase  quantity  of  fuel  will  in  most  cases 
decrease  the  power  rather  than  increase  it. 

COLUMBCS  MACHINE  CO. 

A  horse  power  on  a  gasoline  engine  Is 
precisely  the  same  as  the  mechanical  horse 
power  on  any  power  transmission.  However, 
a  steam  engine  by  increasing  the  steam  pres¬ 
sure  will  develop  more  power  than  the  general 
rating,  although  to-day  most  steam  engines 
are  rated  for  about  all  they  will  stand,  and 
all  that  is  economical  to  use.  We  fear  that 
some  manufacturers,  particularly  makers  of 
cheap,  low  grade  engines,  instead  of  giving 
the  consumer  a  good  easy  margin  of  horse 
power,  keep  it  down  very  close,  and  in  some 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  speed 
of  the  engine  in  order  to  develop  the  actual 
horse  power.  lent,  moss  &  co. 

A  mehanical  horse  power  is  the  ability 
to  lift  33,000  foot  pounds  per  minute,  and 
this  is,  of  course,  the  same  with  gasoline, 
steam,  electric  or  other  power.  There  is, 
however,  this  difference,  that  whereas  a 
steam  engine  may  be  rated  at  a  certain  steam 
pressure,  it  is  possible  by  increasing  the 
steam  pressure  to  a  point  greater  than  this, 
to  obtain  additional  power,  but,  aside  from 
this,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  horse 
power  between  a  gasoline  engine  and  steam. 
A  steam  engine,  however,  can  accumulate  a 
higher  pressure,  which  can  be  used  for  a 
short  time  and  will  allow  the  engine  moment¬ 
arily.  to  develop  more  than  its  rated  power. 
Regarding  the  power  of  gasoline  engines  as 
usually  rated,  there  are  a  number  of  engines 
selling  at  low  figures  which  do  not  develop 
their  rated  power,  this  being  especially  true 
where  they  are  sold  to  parties  who  would  be 
unable  to  detect  a  shortage.  We  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  you  will  find  that  the  standard 
makes  of  engines  will  develop  at  least  their 
rated  power,  and  will  vary  over  this  amount 
from  10  to  20  per  cent.  There  is  an  un¬ 
fortunate  tendency  among  the  agents  of  some 
machines  to  rate  the  engine  according  to  the 
pocket  book  of  the  prospective  purchaser 
rather  than  by  its  actual  performance.  With 
our  engines  we  have  considered  it  advisable 
to  cast  the  horse  power  into  the  metal,  in 
addition  to  providing  the  engine  with  a  name 
plate,  as  this  prevents  any  possibility  of 
misrepresentation  or  change  of  plate. 

ABENAQTIE  MACHINE  WORKS. 


than  you  desire  the  finished  walk.  Two 
by  four  scantling  makes  the  best  side 
forms.  Whatever  length  you  want  the 
blocks  saw  into  these  forms  1%  inch, 
and  there  set  them  so  they  will  come  di¬ 
rectly  opposite.  Cut  galvanized  iron  width 
of  walk  in  forms  with  narrow  end  or 
flange  one  inch  wide  and  2J4  inches  long, 
the  intermediate  portion  -lp2  inches  wide. 
Put  in  these  irons  before  beginning  work. 
They  will  drop  just  one-eighth  inch  below 
surface.  Finish  line  of  walk  so  that  your 
smoothing  board  will  not  strike  them.  I 
might  add  that  either  artificial  or  natural 
drainage  must  be  provided.  The  grout¬ 
ing  can  be  made  of  sand,  sand  and  gravel 
or  sand  and  crushed  stone.  If  sand  is 
used  mix  thoroughly  while  dry  one  part 
Portland  and  six  parts  sand.  If  gravel  or 
crushed  stone  then  mix  them  1-3-6.  Mix 
to  a  consistency  so  the  concrete  will  stand 
hard  ramming.  Fill  to  within  one  inch 
of  top  of  form.  Put  in  three  or  four 
blocks,  and  then  put  on  surface  coat,  one 
part  Portland,  two  parts  sifted  sand.  Make 
a  form  just  the  shape  you  want  the  top  of 
the  walk,  crowned  or  flat,  and  form  sur¬ 
face  with  it.  After  it  has  set,  then  work 
the  surface  with  a  board  trowel  until  it 
has  a  sandpaper  finish.  For  mixture  and 
thickness  as  above  described  it  will  require 
for  100  square  feet  about  three  barrels 
Portland,  one  cubic  yard  sand  and  1*4 
cubic  yard  crushed  stone  or  gravel.  Cost 
will  depend  upon  local  conditions.  Taylor 
gives  the  following  rules  for  coloring.  I 
have  no  personal  experience.  Black,  use 
two  per  cent  excelsior  carbon  black;  red, 
use  10  per  cent  best  raw  iron  oxide;  buff, 
use  10  per  cent  best  ochre;  brown,  use  six 
per  cent  best  roasted  iron  oxide ;  blue,  use 
six  per  cent  ultramarine :  white,  use  mar¬ 
ble  dust  or  white  sand  for  surface.  The 
tools  necessary  will  be  an  edging  trowel, 
groover,  plasterer’s  wood  float,  mason’s 
trowel,  level,  a  rammer  and  a  square 
pointed  shovel.  h.  e.  cook. 


Caldwell  Tanks,  Towers 
and  Wind  Mills 

solve  your  water  supply  troubles  perman¬ 
ently.  Outfit  enormously  strong  and  durable, 
lasting  a  lifetime  without  repairs  and  provid¬ 
ing  abundant  water  at  high  pressure  for  all 
purposes.  Plenty  of  outfits  giving  this  ser¬ 
vice  right  around  yon.  Illustrated  catalogue 
for  the  asking. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Tanks  (  Tow<‘r3 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 


JONES  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT 


Will  get  one 
on  trial  from 


JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON 


Box  385  A  Binghamton,  N. 


Y. 


CBROWmPAVS  TtiE 


Al-L-F RE  I  GMT  -4, 

-L 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE 

All  No.  9  steel  wire.  Well  galvanized.  Weighs 
more  than  most  fences.  16  to  86c  per  rod 
^delivered.  We  send  free  sample  for  inspec¬ 
tion  and  test.  Write  for  fence  book  of  133 

styles.  The  Brown  Fence  A;  Wire 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  * 


FENCE  Afade^--' 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  pricea  on  30  days  fr««  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  Of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It’s  f  re.  Buy  direct.  W rite  today 

COILED  SPRINC  FENCE  CO. 

BOX  VG3.  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA 


Laying  Cement  Walks. 

F.  If.  L.,  Canton,  Conn. — I  would  like  a 
little  information  in  regard  to  cement  walks. 
In  a  general  way  I  know  how  they  are  put 
down,  but  would  like  detailed  information 
in  regard  to  thickness  of  foundation,  of 
grouting,  and  of  finishing  coal ;  also  how 
many  square  feet  one  barrel  of  Portland  ce¬ 
ment  would  lay.  What  is  put  in  to  darken 
the  cement,  so  the  walk  is  not  so  white? 
I  have  quite  a  number  of  walks  would  like 
to  lay  if  cost  is  not  too  much. 

Ans. — I  would  not  advise  you  to  lay  the 
first  walk  without  the  assistance  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  man.  It  will  pay  in  time  and  per¬ 
manency  and  finish  of  the  work.  One 
might  read  a  hook  on  the  subject  and 
then  make  mistakes.  If  you  want  the  walk 
when  finished  about  level  with  top  of  the 
ground,  excavate  about  4/  inches ;  this 
will  put  the  surface  one-half  inch  above 
dirt.  Make  this  space  four  inches  wider 


SUPERIOR 

WIRE  FENCE 

Made  of  very  heavy .  high  car¬ 
bon  steel  wire,  heavily  galvan¬ 
ized,  securely  connected  wit' 
the  Superior  Lock,  strongest 
most  easily  attached  lock 
SAMPLE  PIECE  to  test  and  CA 
LOO  FREE.  Write  to-day. 

THE  SUPERIOR  FENCE  CO..  Cleveuxo.  Ohio. 


Wire  F ence  90r 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  “7  V 
Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wire. 
Catalog  offences,  tools  and  supplies  FRER 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MASON  FENCE  CO.  Box  67.  Leesburg,  0> 
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UP  TO  STAY! 

nothing  i 

about  Frost  Wire  Fence.  I 
It's  'IS  to  50  per  cent,  heavier  than  | 
^auy  woven  wire  fence 
'made,  and  doesn’t  cost 
'  any  more.  Write  for  free 
catalogue. 


We  Pay 
Freight 


THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

11.  B.  BRAKE  A  CO.,  29  Broadway,  Now  York. 


How  Lamps  Burn  the  Life 
out  of  Air 


HERE  is  a  Lighting  Test  worth 
trying! 

Take  a  common  dinner  plate. 
Pour  half  a  glass  of  water  into  it. 
Then  set  an  inch  of  candle  up¬ 
right  in  the  water. 

Then  light  the  candle  wick. 
Now  turn  an  empty  glass  upside 
down  on  the  plate,  over  the  candle 
while  it  is  still  bi 
Fig.  i. 

And  note  what 
happens  1 

The  candle  will 
die  out  a  moment 
after  the  glass  has 
been  turned  over  it. 


turning  briskly,  as  in 


Fig.  i 


Then  the  water  will  rush  into  the  glass, 
from  off  the  level  plate,  and  it  will 
stay  in  the  upside-down  glass  so  that 
you  may  turn  that  glass  over  without 
spilling  it.  See  Fig.  2 ,  below. 

*  * 

Now  why  does  the  candle  die  out 
so  suddenly? 

And  why  does  the  water  rush  up 
into  the  inverted  glass? 

Because  the  candle  flame  has 
instantly  burnt  up  all  the  Oxygen  of 
the  air  which  was  originally  in  the 
glass. 

That  left  a  vacancy  where  the 
Oxygen  used  to  be — a  vacuum. 

And  that  vacuum  caused  a  suc¬ 
tion  which  drew  the  water  upward 
into  the  glass,  like  a  pump,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  bumt-out  Oxygen. 

The  candle*  flame  died  out  so 
suddenly  because  no  Flame  can  live 
without  Oxygen — just  as  no  Human 
Being,  nor  Vegetable,  can  live  with¬ 
out  Oxygen. 

*  * 

You  see,  the  Air  we  breathe, 
when  pure,  is  about  one-fifth  Oxygen. 

And,  when  we  bum  that  vital 
fifth  out  of  it ,  with  Lamps,  or  use  it  up 
in  breathing,  we  take  the  very  life  out 
of  the  Air.  What  then  remains  is 
largely  poisonous  Carbonic  Acid. 

You  couldn’t  live 
five  minutes  in  a  room 
that  had  all  the  Oxy¬ 
gen  burnt  out  of  it. 

Nor  could  you 
light  a  lamp,  a  match, 
nor  a  fire,  in  a  room  that 
had  not  considerable  Oxygen 
left  in  it  to  support  the  flame. 

As  we  breathe  16  to  20  times  a 
minute,  you  will  readily  see  what 
happens  to  our  lungs,  blood  and 
system  when  we  bum  Kerosene 
lamps,  Candles,  Gasoline-gas  or  City 
Gas  year  in  and  year  out,  in  our 
living  and  sleeping  rooms. 

These  lights  bum  the  life  out  of 
the  Air  we  must  breathe — its  Blood- 
purifying,  Life-giving  and  Germ- 
destroying  oxygen.  They  leave  be¬ 
hind  an  injurious  excess  of  Carbonic 
acid. 


This  is  true,  in  some  degree, 
every  tune  we  bum  a  Kerosene  Lamp 
in  a  living  or  sleeping  room,  without 
wide-open  windows  that  create 
draught  enough  to  replace  the  burnt 
Oxygen. 

And  that  Lighted  Lamp,  for  365 
nights  in  the  year,  eats  up,  little  by 
little,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Energy  and  Life  we  get  from  Food 
and  Sunlight  in  the  daytime. 


That  loss  to  the  Health  and 
Spirits  of  a  whole  family  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  you  think-  it  is, 
year  after  year. 

Now,  this  is  where  Acetylene 
Light  comes  into  the  story. 

Acetylene  Light  uses  up  less 
than  one-fourth  the  Oxygen  that 
Kerosene  light,  Candle  light,  Gasoline 
light  or  City  Gas  light  consumes. 

And,  it  leaves  behind  less  than  a 
tenth  as  much  poisonous  Carbonic 
Acid  in  the  air. 

Because,  Acetylene  is  just  pure, 
unadulterated  Light,  and  nothing  else 
but  Light. 

Kerosene, Gasoline,  Candles,  and 
City  Gas  jets,  give 
about  one- tenth  light 
and  nine-tenths  use¬ 
less  and  injurious 
other  things. 

Acetylene,  because  it  is  so 
pure  and  unadulterated,  gives 
a  beautiful,  white  light,  which  is 
almost  identical  in  composition  with 
true  Sunlight. 

It  is  so  much  like  true,  natural 
Sunlight  that  plants  and  flowers  have 
been  made  to  grow  under  its  rays  at 
night,  just  as  they  grow  under  natu¬ 
ral  Sunlight  during  the  day  only. 

That  has  been  proven  (at  Cor¬ 
nell  University)  last  year — double 
growth  under  Acetylene  Light. 

*  * 

And,  the  effect  of  Acetylene 
Light  upon  Human  Beings  has  been 
proven  to  be  like  the  effect  of  Sun- 
ight  upon  them,  for  the  self-same 
reason  that  it  makes  plants  grow 
night  and  day  under  its  wholesome 
rays. 

That’s  one  of  the  wonderful 
things  told  in  a  little  book,  called 
“  Sunlight-on-Tap,”  which  I  want 
to  send,  you  free  if  you  write  for  it 
to-day. 

Very  great  improvements  have 
been  made  in  Acetylene  Lighting  in 
the  past  two  years. 

It  is  cheaper  now  than  even 
Kerosene  Lighting — 
a  third  cheaper. 

I’ll  prove  that  for 
you — if  you’re  inter¬ 
ested. 

Over  two  million 


E 


Fig.  2 


United  States  people  are  to-day  using 
Acetylene  Lignt,  and  millions  more 
would  use  it  if  they  understood  its 
advantages  as  I  do. 

That’s  why  I  want  every  one  who 
owns  a  Home,  Store  or  Hotel  in  vil¬ 
lage,  town  or  country  to  write  me  for 
my  book  called  “Sunlight-on-Tap.” 

It  tells  why  Acetylene  is  the 
Safest,  most  Brilliant,  most  Spread¬ 
ing,  most  Eye-saving,  Economical 
and  most  beautiful  of  all  Reading 
Lights — compared  with  other  lights. 

Tell  me  how  many  rooms  you’ve 

got. 

Then  I’ll  tell  you  about  how 
much  it  would  cost  to  light  them  all 
with  brilliant  Acetylene  Gas,  instead 
of  with  murky,  bad-smelling  Kero¬ 
sene,  Gasoline  or  costly  Electric  light. 

Think  of  all  the  daily  Lamp¬ 
cleaning,  Breakage  and  Risk  you 
could  save  by  getting  rid  of  Kero¬ 
sene  for  ever ! — and — write  to-day  for 
the  book,  to  “Acetylene  J.  Jones,” 
2  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FEED  &  UTTER 


In*"  —ill  W  1 


Built  of  steel.  Strongest  and  most  reliable  carrier  made — n« 
wear  out  to  it.  Galvanized  steel  when  specially  ordered.  No 
barn  complete  without  it.  An  easy  running  time  and  labor 
saver.  Lightens  stable  duties  and  encourages  cleanliness.  Can 
be  run  to  any  part  of  building  over  switches  and  around  curves. 
Will  operate  any  distance  over  head. 

Our  tubular  steel  stanchions  are  sanitary,  durable  and  humane.  For  Infor¬ 
mation  about  PERFECT  EQUIPMENTS  FOR  MODERN  BARNS  address 

Louden  Machinery  Co.,  3  9  Broadway.  Fairfield.  low*. 
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Ruralisms 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Autumn  Foliage. — The  consideration 
of  Autumn  foliage  effects  in  home  plant¬ 
ings  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  is  not 
as  common  as  it  should  be.  Native  species 
are  most  useful  for  the  purpose,  though  a 
few  kinds  from  China  and  northern  Japan 
develop  good  autumnal  colors  in  our  cli¬ 
mate.  We  are  well  pleased  with  the  har¬ 
monious  effect  of  a  group  of  six  native 
dogwoods,  flanked  by  a  sassafras,  two 
White  fringe  trees,  Chionanthus  Virgin- 
ica,  a  Chinese  Viburnum,  V.  tomentosum, 
and  a  sorrel  tree  or  sourwood,  Oxy- 
dendron  arboreum,  planted  on  a  dry  slope. 
The  bright  crimson  of  the  dogwoods  is 
contrasted  with  the  rich  yellows  of  the 
sassafras  and  White-fringe  trees,  and 
heightened  with  the  rich  purple  of  the 
Viburnum  and  the  intense  flame  color 
of  the  sourwood.  A  cluster  of  shad 
bushes,  Amelanchier,  nearby  adds  another 
tone  of  yellow,  but  the  effect  is  fleeting, 
as  the  leaves  soon  drop  after  coloring. 
The  cost  of  the  group  when  planted  five 
years  ago  averaged  about  35  cents  each 
for  the  nursery-grown  specimens,  but  the 
sassafras,  two  dogwoods  and  the  shad- 
bushes  were  transplanted  from  nearby  pas¬ 
ture  lands.  All  bloom  in  their  season — 
even  the  inconspicuous  flowers  of  sassa¬ 
fras  are  admirable  in  their  way — but  the 
chief  floral  display  is  made  by  the  dog¬ 
woods  and  the  White  fringe  trees.  The 
Autumn  effect,  however,  is  the  crowning 
glory,  and  would  warrant  the  planting  it 
no  flowers  were  produced.  No  particular 
skill  is  needed  in  forming  such  a  group. 
Nature  combines  and  harmonizes  her  au¬ 
tumnal  colors  in  every  conceivable  way. 
All  that  is  needed  is  to  give  space  enough, 
and  place  the  tallest  growers  in  the  cen¬ 
ter.  Seven  or  eight  feet  apart  appears 
about  the  proper  distance  to  plant  these 
low-growing  trees  and  shrubs  on  ordinary 
soil  to  produce  a  compact  copse-like  ef¬ 
fect.  Autumn  colors  are  as  a  rule  best 
brought  out  in  dry  soil,  though  a  few 
swamp-loving  species  have  brilliant  tints 
in  their  maturing  foliage.  The  Norway 
maple  probably  gives  the  best  color  effect 
of  ordinary  street  trees,  the  tints  being 
pleasant  shades  of  gold  and  russet,  while 
the  soft  maple,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  a 
most  abundant  and  disagreeable  litter  of 
dingy  and  decaying  foliage.  The  Kieffer 
pear  of  all  fruit  trees  appears  most  deco¬ 
rative  at  this  season.  Many  trees  and 
individual  limbs  flame  out  in  purple  and 
bronze,  while  others  scarcely  cloud  their 
green  foliage  until  stripped  by  frost.  Some 
of  our  native  gooseberries,  notably  Ribes 
rotundifolium,  color  with  as  rich  a  crim¬ 
son  as  a  sumach.  Rosa  rugosa,  especially 
in  the  Siberian  form  known  to  nursery¬ 
men  as  Rugosa  Regeliana,  shows  a  clear 
and  pleasing  yellow  that  contrasts  finely 
with  the  large  red  fruits  that  follow  the 
later  blooms.  Occasional  plants  of  our 
wild  roses,  Rosa  nitida  and  R.  Carolina, 
have  intense  crimson  colorings  which  are 
likely  to  be  retained  when  transferred  to 
the  garden  or  dooryard. 

Two  Good  Virginia  Apples. — Middle 
New  Jersey  is  too  far  south  for  best  re¬ 
sults  with  the  standard  northern  Winter 
apples.  Baldwin,  R.  I.,  Greening,  Spy  and 
Spitzenburg  grow  fairly  well,  but  do  not 
always  keep  through  Winter.  The  Russets 
and  Newtowns  do  better,  but  the  latter 
are  rather  difficult  to  establish  except 
when  top-grafted  high  on  vigorous  seed¬ 
lings.  Wealthy  becomes  a  late  Summer 
variety,  and  Ning  is  practically  over  by 
November.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sea¬ 
sons  are  almost  too  short  for  Winesap, 
Paragon  and  other  valued  southern  Win¬ 
ter  kinds  to  mature  properly.  Smith’s 
Cider,  Nero  and  Lawver  are  the  stand¬ 
bys  for  well-colored  local  late  apples. 
Stayman,  Rome  Beauty  and  York  are  re* 
garded  as  hopeful,  and  are  being  cautious¬ 
ly  planted.  With  the  idea  of  extending 
local  knowledge  of  promising  southern 
late  apples  scions  of  several  kinds  favor¬ 
ably  regarded  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
were  procured  nine  years  ago,  and  young 
trees  propagated  by  grafting  on  strong 
seedling  roots.  The  two  varieties  first  to 
come  in  bearing  are  shown  in  Figs.  354 
and  356,  page  830,  reduced  in  size  nearly 
one-half.  The  Kinsman  apple,  Fig.  354, 
appears  to  be  little  known,  no  reference 
to  it  appearing  in  any  publications  to 
which  we  have  access.  The  United  States 
Pomologist  wrote,  under  date  of  April  9, 
1904,  that  no  specimen  of  it  had  ever 
been  received  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  We  have  been  assured,  however, 
that  it  originated  in  the  highlands  of 
southern  Virginia.  The  tree  is  vigorous 
and  upright,  with  very  good  foliage.  The 
apples  appear  mainly  to  be  borne  near  the 
ends  of  drooping  twigs,  like  those  of  the 
Winesap,  to  which  group  the  variety  evi¬ 


dently  belongs.  They  are  uniform  dark 
red  in  color,  with  firm  yellow  flesh,  pleas¬ 
ant  sub-acid  in  quality,  but  scarcely  as 
highly  flavored  as  Winesap.  The  season 
appears  to  be  midwinter.  Our  tests  in  a 
small  way  satisfy  us  they  are  very  good 
for  eating  and  cooking.  As  our  trial  tree 
has  borne  for  the  last  three  years  it  gives 
the  impression  that  the  variety  is  quite 
precocious.  If  it  should  prove  reliably 
prolific  it  would  be  desirable,  for  the  good 
color  and  flavor  of  the  apples  and  their 
fair  keeping  quality. 

Virginia  Beauty,  Fig,  356,  is  much 
better  known.  It  originated  in  Carroll 
Co.,  Va.,  and  the  original  tree  is  reported 
to  have  first  fruited  in  1826.  It  has  been 
fairly  well  distributed  through  the  moun¬ 
tain  regions  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina 
and  eastern  Tennessee.  The  tree  is  a 
moderate  grower,  with  limbs  inclined  to 
be  pendulous  at  bearing  age.  The  colors 
of  the  apples  are  dark  yellow  and  red, 
the  latter  almost  entirely  covering  most 
fruits.  The  texture  is  fine-grained,  juicy 
and  the  flavor  mild,  many  specimens  be¬ 
ing  almost  sweet.  It  is  excellent  for  ‘des¬ 
sert  and  also  for  baking.  It  is  planted 
as  a  commercial  variety  where  known  in 
the  South,  as  it  sells  readily,  the  quality 
being  much  appreciated.  The  season  is 
from  October  to  February.  We  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  these  varieties  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  our  locality.  Virginia  Beauty 
seems  quite  certain  to  be  desirable  for 
home  planting.  This  variety  is  color- 
plated  and  described  in  the  Year  Book  ot 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1905. 

Tulips  Gaining  in  Favor. — That  hardy 
flowering  bulbs  are  rapidly  growing  in 
favor  is  evident.  Probably  the  tulip  is 
best  liked  in  this  country,  and  is  being 
planted  in  increasing  numbers  every  year. 
Many  experiments  are  under  way  in 
other  countries  than  Holland,  where  tulip 
growing  has  been  an  important  national 
industry  for  over  a  century,  to  test  the 
commercial  culture  of  tulips,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  bulbs  for  this  purpose  as  well 
as  for  general  planting  is  so  great  as 
sharply  to  advance  prices.  Tulips  are 
now  successfully  grown  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  fine  blooming  bulbs  have 
been  grown  in  North  Carolina,  Oregon 
and  Washington  as  well  as  in  many  inter¬ 
mediate  localities.  It  appears  to  be  more 
a  question  of  skill  and  economical  labor 
than  of  soil  or  climate,  except  that  Win¬ 
ters  must  be  cold  enough  to  restrain  un¬ 
timely  growth.  Holland  has  been  the 
center  of  hardy  bulb  culture  for  more 
than  a  century,  and  will  probably  long 
hold  her  supremacy,  but  there  is  no  longer 
doubt  that  other  localities  will  in  time 
rival  her  in  this  uplifting  horticultural 
pursuit.  w.  v.  F. 
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VALUES 

You  Can’t  Afford 
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for  a. 

Single 
Barrel 

_  Breech 

Loading  Extractor  Shot  Oun  with  Genuine  Blued  ; 
Steel  Barrel  case  hardened  and  beautifully  mottled 
frame,  Center  Rebounding  Hammer,  Pistol  Grip, 
Walnut  Stock,  gauge  12,  length  SO  Inch.  Equal  In 
value  and  appearance  to  guns  others  ask  *5.00  for. 


Mi 
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THIS  GUN 

It’s  our  •  ‘Nltro  Special"  and  positively  thebest  value  I 
ever  offered  In  a  gun  at  any  price.  Has  best  grade 
Nitro  Steel  Barrel.  12 gauge,  SOlnch.  with  powerful 
re-enforced  Breech,  heavily  nickel  plated  Frame, 
high  grade  selected  Walnut  Pistol  Grip  Stock.  It’s 
a  beauty  in  appearance  and  far  ahead  of  any  ordi¬ 
nary  gun  lnshootingqualitles.  We  honestly  believe 
It  is  better  value  than  guns  others  sell  for  *12.00. 
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fora 

high  grade 

'Double  Damas-  M  ^ 

cus  Steel  Barrel  W 

Breech  Loading  Imported  Shotgun  with  Silver  Dog  I 
Inlaid  Lock.  10, 12  or  16  gauge  with  SO  or  S2-inch  bar-  J 
rel  and  wonderful  value  at  the  low  price  we  quote. 


Buys  the 
Highest  Grade 
American  Made 

Double  Damascus  Steel  Barrel  Breech  Loading  Hand¬ 
somely  Hand  Engraved  Shot  Gun  It  is  possible  to 
produce  at  such  un  extremely  low  figure.  It  will 
shoot  farther,  give  better  target  and  greater  pene¬ 
tration  than  most  guns  sold  at  double  the  low  prlc  e  of 
*13.98  whlchls  all  we  ask  andlscovered  by  our  blad¬ 
ing  guarantee.  You  can’t  go  wrong  on  this  number. 

Detailed  Descriptions  of  alltheabovegunsas  well 
as  over  2, 000  other  special  Sporting  Goods  Bargains 
are  given  In  our  Mammoth  new  catalog  which  is 
FREE  for  the  asking.  You  cannot  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  the  valuable  Information  and  money  saving 
quotations  given  In  this  large  book.  Write  for  it 
today.  DO  IT  NOW. 

ALBAUGH  BROS.,  DOVER  &  CO. 

Department  A 86,  Chicago,  111. 
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With  a  Perfection  Oil  Heater  you  can  heat  a  cold 
bed-room,  make  a  sick-room  more  comfortable,  warm  a 
chilly  hallway,  heat  water  quickly,  and  do  many  things 
better  than  can  be  done  with  any  other  stove  no  matter 
what  fuel  it  burns.  The  superiority  of  the 

PERFECTION 


Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

lies  in  the  fact  that  it  generates  intense  heat  without  smoke 
or  smell.  The  oil  fount  and  the  wick  carrier  are  made  of  brass 
throughout,  which  insures  durability.  Gives  great  heat  at  small 
cost.  Fount  has  oil  indicator  and  handle.  Heater  is  light  and 
portable.  Absolutely  safe  and  simple — wick  cannot  be  turned 
too  high  or  too  low.  Operated  as  easily  as  a  lamp.  All  parts 
easily  cleaned.  Two  finishes — nickel  and  japan.  Every  heater 
warranted.  If  not  at  your  dealer’s  write  nearest  agency  for 
descriptive  circular. 

can  be  used  in  any  room 
and  is  the  best  all-round 
house  lamp  made.  Gives 
a  clear,  steady  light.  Is 
the  safest  lamp  you  can 
ughout  and  nickel  plated.  Equipped  with 
the  latest  improved  burner.  Handsome — simple-^-satisfactory. 
Every  lamp  warranted.  Write  to  nearest  agency  if  you  cannot 
get  it  from  your  dealer. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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Jfaiyd  Lamp 


High  Grade  Door 

2-0  x  6-0,  All  White  Pine. 
Regular  Prioe,  S2.00 


ONLY 

80c 


If  you  have  any  use  for  doors,  win¬ 
dows,  Btorm  sash,  moulding,  porch 
brackets,  columns  and  millwork,  for 
your  own  buildings,  or  as  contractor, 
don’t  buy  alsewher.  at  any  price  or 
under  any  circumstances  until  you  get 
rc~the  Grand  Millwork  Catalog  which 
makes  a  clean  saving  of  60%  on  any 
■^dealer’s  prices.  It  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  where  you  live.  If  you  intend  to 
build,  or  if  you  need  millwork  for  any 
purpose,  do  not  think  of  buying  until 
you  get  our  estimate.  Our  goods  are 
high  grade  as  well  as  wonderfully  low 
»n  price.  Our  lumber  iB  first  air-dried 
and  then,  as  an  extra  precaution,  is 
put  through  a  scientifio  drying  pro¬ 
cess.  Joints  are  made  with  heavy 
hardwood  dowel  pins,  glued  with  im- 
ported  glue,  pressed  together  by  heavy 
steam  power  press.  There  la  no 
come  apart”  to  our  work. 

Door  panels  have  a  heavy  raise  on  both  sides.  The 
pnnels  are  sandpapered  on  a  special  machine  of  our 
own  invention  before  the  door  is  put  together,  and 
the  entire  is  then  smoothed  with  fine-grained  sand- 
P,aper-  *\e  guarantee  our  goods  to  be  strictly  up  to 
the  official  grade  adopted  by  the  Sash,  Door  &  Blind 
Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  Northwest. 

We  operate  the  Isrgssl  mill  in  the  world— 163,000 feet 
oj.uoor  space  (four  acres)— have  been  in  business  since 
1865  — own  our  timber  lands,  sawmills  and  lumber 
yards.  We  carry  a  large  stock  and  can  therefore  ship 
promptly.  We  have  no  traveling  men— sell  only  for 
cash.  We  are  the  only  large  manufacturers  of  sash, 
doors  and  blinds  selling  direct  to  the  consumer.  Our 

finces  will  astonish  you.  Don’t  buy  anything  in  our 
ine  until  you  get  our  catalog,  the  grandest  woodwork 
catalog  published.  It’*  Free— write  for  it  today. 
Address 

CORDON  VAN  TINE  &  CO. 

8tatlon  104  Davenport.  Iowa 


are  as  fresh  as  whole 
ones  and  can  be  bought 


BROKEN  CRACKERS 

ones  and  can  be  bought 
at  low  prices  from  the  factory  of  NEW  ENGLAND 
BISCUIT  OO.,  Worcester,  Mnss,  manufacturers  of 
the  famous  ‘‘Toasted  Butter  Crackers,”  “Little 
Brothers  Lunch  Biseuit,”  etc.  Write  us. 


The  Stoddard  Line 

of  Gasolene  Engines. 

Furnish  the  best  and  cheapest  power  for 
threshing,  sawing  wood  and  running  all  farm 
machinery,  also  for  shop  or  mill  use. 

Vertical  or  Horizontal 

Mounted  or  Stationary 

Both  Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Outfits.  Send 
for  fiee  catalogue  E.  II. 

Stoddard  Mfg.  Co., 

Rutland,  Vt. 


[iry  Pay 


There’s  a  better  way 
than  the  old  way.  Lay  aside 
the  old  fashioned  way  of  skimming 
from  crocks  or  pans  when  the  milk  is  cold, 
and  adopt  the  modern  way  of  getting  the 
cream  with  the 

#.  H.  C. 

CREAM  HARVESTERS 

These  are  simple  machines  that  will  last  many  years.  They  get  the 
cream  down  to  the  thousandth  part.  They  are  simple  in  construc¬ 
tion — run  easy  and  are  easily  cleaned.  They  are  of  the  right  height 
for  lifting  milk  to  supply  can,  the  right  height  for  turning  and  do  not 
get  out  of  order. 

These  machines  are  geared  to  secure  a  very  high  speed  of  bowl  with 
slow  turn  of  crank — all  working  parts  are  well  housed,  but  accessible, 
and  are  grit,  sand,  dirt  and  accident  proof.  These  separators  are 
made  in  two  styles  and  various  sizes — the  Dairymaid  is  a  chain 
drive  machine — the  Bluebell,  a  gear  drive.  Either  separator 
will  please  you  in  every  way  as  both  are  designed  to  meet 
your  needs  and  can  be  operated  by  hand  or  other  power. 

Call  on  International  local  agent  or  write  for  information. 

YOU  SHOULD  INVESTIGATE 

the  new  way  and  these  new  machines.  Get  “Farm  Science*' 
and  investigate  modern  dairying  as  treated  by  experts. 

Many  practical  farm  subjects  treated  at  length  and  in 
a  scientific  way.  Copy  mailed  on  receipt  of  three  2-cent 
stamps.  Send  to-day. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago,  Illinois 


a© 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Farm  Notes. — It  is  a  great  satisfaction 
to  me  to  know  that  every  cultivated  piece 
of  land  is  seeded  to  rye  or  wheat.  The 
cornfields  are  ready  for  Winter,  and  very 
few  nitrates  will  get  away  from  the  grow¬ 
ing  grain.  I  am  sorry  to  see  hillside  fields 
left  bare.  The  Fall  rains  will  wash  and 
gash  them,  and  much  plant  food  will  be 
lost.  One  great  •need  of  the  soil  in  this 
country  is  vegetable  matter.  A  crop  ot 
small  grain  growing  through  Fall  and 
Winter  will  provide  it  if  it  is  not  thought 
best  to  cut  the  young  grain  for  hay.  That 
is  what  I  expect  to  do.  .  .  .  In  put¬ 
ting  in  the  last  of  the  grain  we  made  ex¬ 
cellent  use  of  the  Cutaway  plow.  This 
is  called  a  harrow,  but  with  the  large 
disks  it  does  great  work  in  tearing  up  the 
soil.  Like  some  men,  it  needs  weighty 
things  to  hold  it  up  (or  down)  to  its 
duty,  and  so  we  put  Merrill  on  the  seat. 
That  gave  the  plow  no  chance  to  rise  up 
and  protest,  so  the  disks  dug  in  and  tum¬ 
bled  the  soil  over.  It  is  hard  work  for  a 
light  team,  but  by  using  good  judgment 
we  can  grow  two  or  three  crops  each  sea¬ 
son  on  the  same  piece  of  land  with  one 
use  of  the  turning  plow.  .  .  .  What 
is  the  advantage  of  doing  this?  It  seems 
to  me  a  better  plan  the  more  I  study  it  to 
crowd  our  bulky  crops  as  hard  as  we  can 
and  put  them  close  to  the  barn.  In  that 
way  we  can  get  the  manure  out  quickly, 
have  short  hauls  for  the  forage,  and  crops 
close  to  the  buildings  are  more  likely  to 
be  well  cared  for.  ...  We  have  be¬ 
gun  to  fatten  the  pigs.  We  put  them  in 
pairs  in  small,  clean  pens  where  they  can 
get  to  the  ground  and  have  a  warm  shel¬ 
ter,  and  give  them  about  all  they  can  eat. 
They  have  weeds  and  cabbage  for  green 
food,  and  the  soft  ears  of  corn  on  the 
cob.  A  slop  of  equal  parts  of  middlings 
and  wheat  bran  is  provided,  and  the  pigs 
should  have  all  the  wood  ashes  they  want. 
These  pigs  have  made  good  frames  run¬ 
ning  in  pasture  through  the  Summer. 
Now  we  expect  to  fill  out  the  frame  with 
a  good  picture  of  pork.  Four  good  shotes 
are  left  for  later  feeding.  We  have  them 
in  the  barnyard,  where  the  manure  is 
thrown  out.  As  we  are  feeding  some 
corn  on  the  ear  I  like  to  have  hogs  work 
over  the  manure — and  they  do  it  well. 
The  objection  to  this  is  that  where  ma¬ 
nure  is  kept  tossed  up  loose  too  much  air 
works  in  and  some  nitrogen  is  lost.  This 
manure  will  be  hauled  out  this  Fall  on 
the  strawberries  or  young  grain,  so  that 
will  not  count  for  so  much.  ...  It 
is  time  to  think  of  the  strawberries  and 
young  trees  for  Winter.  We  have  no 
straw  for  mulching  this  year.  We  save 
all  the  vines  of  beans,  tomatoes  and  egg 
plant,  and  some  corn  fodder.  At  or  just 
before  the  first  hard  freeze  these  vines 
will  be  scattered  over  the  strawberries 
and  then  covered  with  a  good  coat  of  ma¬ 
nure.  The  plants  are  less  likely  to  smoth¬ 
er  if  the  vines  or  stalks  are  put  under  the 
manure.  A  cover  of  some  sort  is  neces¬ 
sary  with  us,  and  I  expect  to  put  it  on 
earlier  than  ever  before  this  year.  Our 
crop  never  looked  better  and  we  never 
had  a  larger  area .  Where  we  seed¬ 

ed  that  lawn  we  have  a  fine  stand  of  grass. 
Clark,  the  grass  man,  has  acres  just  like 
it,  and  *he  had  to  work  harder  for  some 
of  it  than  we  did  for  this  lawn.  It  amuses 
me  to  hear  the  way  some  people  talk  about 
farming.  They  will  take  the  figures  of 
such  men  as  G.  M.  Clark,  D.  L.  Hartman, 
T.  M.  White  and  other  experts,  and  apply 
them  the  wrong  way.  They  seem  to  think 
that  with  very  ordinary  care  and  skill  and 
some  easy-going  manner  of  working,  they 
can  get  these  extraordinary  returns.  They 
can’t  do  it.  Compare  the  labor  and  time 
spent  in  preparing  an  acre  of  ground  for 
ordinary  grass  seeding  and  an  acre  fitted 
as  we  did  our  lawn  ?  That  is  the  only 
fair  way  to  look  at  it,  and  the  same  thing 
will  be  true  of  the  chicken  business,  fruit 
growing  or  any  other  line  of  work.  To 
get  extraordinary  returns  some  one  must 
do  extraordinary  labor. 

Circular  Letters. — The  mails  are  full 
of  letters  or  circulars  which  are  appar¬ 
ently  sent  at  random.  Some  man  with  a 
certain  article  to  sell  gets  hold  of  your 
name  and  he  proceeds  to  bombard  you 
with  offers.  Once  in  a  great  while  some¬ 
thing  is  offered  that  appeals  to  you,  but 
as  a  rule  we  pay  no  attention  to  them.  A 
concern  in  Florida  got  my  name  in  some 
way,  and  has  been  trying  to  sell  me  some 
cigars.  I  need  tobacco  just  about  as  much 
as  I  need  another  attack  of  the  shingles, 
but  these  gentlemen  keep  at  me  with  great 
cheerfulness.  I  think  I  will  print  their 
last  letter  and  my  reply.  Here  they  are: 

The  Letter. — Did  you  ever  figure  out  how 
much  you  spend  for  cigars  in  the  course  of 
a  year? 

Let’s  figure  a  little :  We’ll  suppose  that, 
on  a  low  average,  you  smoke  or  give  away 
five  10-cent  cigars  a  day.  That’s  $15  a 
month,  or  $180  a  year. 

Now  if  you  buy  our  cigars  at  5%  cents — 
which  are  guaranteed  to  equal  the  best  sold 


by  your  retailer  at  10  cents  straight — you 
save  45  per  cent.,  or  $81  a  year. 

Isn’t  that  amount  worth  saving?  Our 
cigars  are  made  of  the  best  grade  of  Havana 
tobacco,  which  we  import  direct  by  steamer 
from  Havana  to  this  city.  They  are  hand¬ 
made  by  Cubans  who  learned  their  trade  in 
Havana. 

We  don't  want  any  money  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  will  not  expect  any  until  we  have 
earned  it  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 

Fill  out  the  enclosed  order  blank  for  one 
hundred  cigars  and  mail  it  to  us.  We  will 
immediately  send  them  to  you  and  prepay  the 
express.  Smoke  ten  of  them  and  then  within 
ten  days  send  us  your  check  for  $5.50,  or 
return  the  remaining  ninety  at  our  expense, 
without  any  cost  to  you  whatever. 

Tiie  Reply. — You  ask  if  I  have  ever 
figured  out  how  much  I  spend  for  cigars  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  I  have,  and  it  only 
requires  one  figure ;  a  zero.  I  have  not 
smoked  a  cigar  for  25  years,  and  if  I  live 
25  years  longer  I  shall  be  able  to  then  tell 
you  that  I  haven’t  smoked  one  in  50  years. 

‘•Let's  figure  a  little,”  you  say.  That  is 
right,  there  is  nothing  like  figures,  although 
sometimes,  I  am  told,  they  lie.  We  will  sup¬ 
pose,  you  say.  that  on  an  average,  I  smoke 
five  10-cent  cigars  a  day.  Yon  then  go  on 
to  confront  me  with  the  fact  that  this  will 
mean  $180  a  year.  I  accept  your  figures : 
they  do  not  lie,  in  fa„t  I  cannot  make  them 
tell  any  other  story.  But  now  I  want  to 
ask  you  a  few  questions.  If  I  go  and  spend 
$180  for  cigars,  how  in  the  world  am  I 
going  to  buy  shoes  for  my  children,  and 
how  am  I  going  to  buy  food  to  keep  them 
going?  I  don’t  want  these  little  things  to 
go  up  to  January  barefooted.  They  might 
possibly  do  that  down  in  your  country,  but 
up  where  I  live  we  have  snow  and  cold  from 
this  time  on.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  as  man 
to  man.  if  you  don’t  think  it  would  be  better 
for  me  to  take  the  $180  and  keep  my  chil¬ 
dren  well  shod  and  well  fed  and  give  their 
mother  an  occasional  new  dress  or  so?  As 
I  have  answered  your  questions  frankly, 
suppose  you  turn  in  now  and  answer  mine. 

You  say  if  I  buy  my  cigars  at  5%  cents 
instead  of  10  cents,  I  will  save  45  per  cent., 
or  $81  a  year.  You  want  to  know  if  that 
amount  isn’t  worth  saving.  Again  after 
going  over  your  figures,  I  must  say  that  they 
are  correct,  but  the  trouble  is  that  if  I 
bought  those  cigars  at  5%  cents,  according 
to  my  figuring,  instead  of  saving  $81  a  year. 
I  should  lose  $99,  because  as  my  cigar  bill 
now  is  zero,  if  I  send  you  $99  for  cigars  I 
lose  that  amount.  Now,  am  I  right  or  wrong 
in  my  figuring?  Mind  you,  I  haven’t  the 
least  doubt  but  that  your  clear  Havana 
cigars  are  all  that  you  claim  for  them  :  that 
they  are  hand-made  by  Cubans,  who  learned 
their  trade  in  Havana.  You  also  say  that 
you  don’t  want  any  of  my  money  in  advance, 
which  is  very  kind  of  you  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  as  I  have  explained  them.  You  asft 
me  to  fill  out  order  blank  for  100  cigars 
and  mail  it  to  you.  Then  you  want  me  to 
smoke  10  of  them  and  within  10  days  send 
you  my  check  for  $5.50.  All  this  is  very 
simple,  but  the  chances  are  that  if  I  smoked 
10  of  your  cigars  I  would  not  be  in  any  con¬ 
dition  to  send  you  my  check  for  any  money 
at  all,  judging  from  the  last  time  I  tasted 
tobacco,  which  was  over  40  years  ago,  when 
my  grandfather  sent  me  out  to  buy  some 
black  plug  at  the  store.  On  my  way  home 
I  bit  one  piece  off  that  tobacco  and  swallowed 
it.  You  will  never  catch  me  tasting  another 
piece  of  tobacco,  even  if  you  offered  to  send 
me  100  of  your  cigars  free  of  cost.  Mind 
you,  I  am  not  trying  to  compare  your  clear 
Havana  cigars  with  my  grandfather’s  black 
plug,  but  I  don’t  care  to  sample  them  so 
long  as  the  memory  of  tha1  taste  lasts.  But 
one  proposition  deserves  another.  I  will  buy 
100  of  your  cigars  and  pay  for  them.  I 
might  even  promise  to  sample  one  of  them, 
although  that  would  be  a  serious  thing  for 
me  to  do.  If  I  did  this,  however.  I  would 
make  the  proposition  that  you  send  me  your 
check  for  $50,  which  I  will  hand  over  to 
some  of  our  various  institutions  here  that 
are  filled  with  cigarette  and  tobacco  fiends. 
Up  in  this  country  we  are  taxed  heavily  to 
support  these  institutions,  which  are,  as  I 
have  been  told,  largely  filled  with  victims  of 
the  tobacco  habit.  If  I  am  going  to  buy  your 
cigars  and  pay  my  good  money  for  them,  it 
is  a  perfectly  fair  proposition  for  you  to 
help  us  pay  our  tax  to  provide  for  these  poor 
things  that  are  ruined  by  tobacco.  I  think 
that  is  a  perfectly  fair  proposition,  and  as 
Ex-President  Harrison  would  say,  “I  leave 
the  thought  with  you.”  h.  w.  c. 
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rMost  roofings  require  paint  immedi¬ 
ately  to  keep  them  from  rotting  and 
rusting.  Lincoln  Flint  Coated  Roofing  can  be 
put  on  any  building  in  any  climate 
without  paint.  Water-proof  and  fire¬ 
proof.  Send  today  for  FREE  samples, 
illustrated  cata¬ 
log  and  special 
prices. 

Lincoln  Waterproof 
Cloth  Co. 


702  Church  St. 
BOUND 
•ROOX, 

N.  i. 


|ilA||  DRILLING  & 

ff  611  PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  I 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO*  TIFFIN*  OHIO. 


*8*  Lei  Us  Send  You 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  workand makeyou  a  lotof  money— the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

- and  the - 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  test,  t  hey  are  the  beat.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  Spokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can't  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  88  .  Quincy,  Ills, 


Witmogj 


Mr.  Edison  Says:, 

“I  want  to  see  a  Phono¬ 
graph  in  every  American 
home." 


Endless  variety  of  music  c 
entertainment ,  constant  amuse¬ 
ment/or  all  the  family I 


FREE  TRIAL 

The  Edison — the  genuine  Edison — 
positively  on  free  trial — and  a  free 
trial  IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME! 

No  Money  Down— No  C.  0  D. 

( Anolfer  for  all  responsible  people. ) 
f  Parable — If  you  decide  to  keep  It — on 
easiest  possible  terms  at  lowest  cash 
prices,  without  Interest  on  payments. 

a  Month 

(and  upwards  for  larger 
outfits)  now  pays  for  a 
genuine  Fdison  Phono¬ 
graph  Outfit,  Including  one  dozen  gen- 
uine  Edison  gold-moulded  records. 


1 1  'AlinV  for  t*le  great  Edison  Phono- 
AAV*  A.  graph  catalogs,  Edison  Gold- 

moulded  Record  catalog  and  Special  Edison  Outfit 
all  FREE.  Remember,  no  money  down. — Write  at 

Frederick  Babson,  Edison  Phonograph  Distrs. 
149-150  Michigan  Ave.,  Suite  3498a  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Will  You  Just  Try 


This  Water-tight 
RUBBERHIDE  BOOT? 


Made  of  purest  rubber  and  best  sole  leather 
— sewed  not  pegged — absolutely  water-tight 
and  snag-proof — can  be  resoled — your  money 
back  if  they  do  not  outwear  two  pairs  of  the 
best  quality  rubber  boots  of  other  makes. 

If  you  work  in  the  wet,  you  want  a  boot  that 
will  keep  your  feet  perfectly  dry — and  at  the 
same  time  not  to  go  to  pieces  in  a  few  weeks 
time.  Well,  here  it  is; 

The  Rubberhide  Boot 

Made  of  the  purest  rubber,  with  heavy  leather 
outsole,  and  leather  innersole,  with 
a  rubber  welt  and  middle  sole,  all 
joined  together  (without  pegs  or 
nails),  and  joined  to  the  upper  so 
securely,  that  a  team  of  horses 
can’t  pull  them  apart. 

And  not  a  drop  of  water  can  find  its  way  in. 

The  heavy  leather  sole  does  uot  cut  or  snag 
when  you  step  on  a  nailPr  a  sharp  stick. 

It  protects  your  feet  from  stones  and  rough 
surfaces. 

It  conforms  to  the  shape  of  your  foot,  and 

It  can  be  easily  resoled — any  cobbler  can 
“tap"  or  half-sole  the  Rubberhide.  The  uppers 
are  so  good  that  they  will  outwear  two  or  three 
pairs  of  soles. 


The  inner  sole  of  leather  pre¬ 
vents  excessive  perspiration 
which  makes  the  ordinary  rubber 
boots  such  a  nuisance. 

The  Rubberhide  is  the  only  ab¬ 
solutely  water-tight  boot  made; 

It  will  last  longer  than  two  or 
three  pairs  of  rubber  boots; 

It  will  keep  your  feet 
comfortable  all  the  time 

Will  Yon  Try 
a  Pair? 


If  your  dealer  handles  the  Rub¬ 
berhide  he  will  sell  them  to  you 
on  a  positive  guaranty  that  they 
will  outwear  two  pairs  of  even  best 
quality  rubber  boots  of  other 
makes.  If  they  do  not,  he  will  refund  every 
cent  you  paid  for  them. 

If  he  does  not,  send  to  us  direct  (giving  deal¬ 
er’s  name)  and  we  will  send  you  a  pair  with  the 
same  money-back  guaranty.  We  pay  the  ex¬ 
press  charges. 

Write  for  our  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

RUBBERHIDE  CO., 

614  Essex  Building.  Boston.  Mass. 


THE  secret  of  rubber 
boot  making  is  in 
the  quality  of  rub¬ 
ber  used.  Most  rubber 
boots  are  made  of  old  re¬ 
melted  rubber,  picked  up 
at  random  by  junk  dealers. 
Such  boots  have  no  elastic 
properties,  little  strength, 
and  crack  after  a  few 
weeks  wear. 

Take  a  Buffalo  Brand 
rubber  boot  and  you  can 
stretch,  twist  and  bend  it 
in  any  direction.  It  proves 
that  there  must  be  a  good 
lot  of  new  pure  Para  rub¬ 
ber  in  it.  And  there  is. 
Besides  being  made  of 
stronger,  better  rubber,  the 
canvas  is  made  lighter  and 
the  rubber  thicker.  They 
stretch  where  the  strain 
comes,  hence  wear  longer 
and  don’t  crack.  So  that 
you  will  remember  the 
Buffalo  Brand  we  will  send 
FREE  a  beautiful  souvenir 
Buffalo  Watch  Fob  if 
you  ask  for  illustrated 
Booklet  “C.M  Send  10c  to 
pay  postage  and  packing. 

Wm.  H.  Walker  &  Co., 

77-83  So.  Pearl  Street,  Buffalo.  M.  Y. 
Established  over  50  Years 


SEND  US 
A  COW, 

Steer,  Bull  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog. 
Deer,  or  any  kind  of  hide  or  skin  aiid 
let  us  tan  it  with  the  hair  on,  soft, 
light,  odorless  and  moth-proof  for  robe, 
rug,  coat,  or  gloves,  and  make  them 
up  when  so  ordered. 

Avoid  mistakes  by  getting  our  catalog, 
prices,  shipping  tags,  instructions  and 
Crosby  pays  the  freight”  offer,  before 
shipment  We  make  and  sell  Natural 
Black  Galloway  fur  coats  and  robes,  Black 
and  Brown  Frisian,  Black  DogSkin,  and 
fur  lined  coats.  We  do  taxidermy  and 
head  mounting.  We  buy  no  hides,  skins 
raw  furs  or  ginseng.  Address 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


When  you  see  a  Coat  that 
looks  like  this  1^“ 

You  will  think  of  the 

Worthing  &  Alger  Co. 

HILLSDALE,  MICH. 

Whose  Coats 

DO  NOT  WEAR  OFF 

Like  this  illustration. 
From  now  on  you  will 
notice  what  large  num¬ 
bers  of  fur  coats  are  worn 
off.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
our  make.  They  are  moth 
proof  ;  no  smell ;  no  seam 
up  the  hack ;  edge  not 
hemmed  ;  leather  arm  pit 
shields  and  a  214  in.  leather 
strip  across  the  bottom 
with  self-adjusting  wrist 
warmer.  Are  guaranteed. 
Get  our  prices  for  tan¬ 
ning  cattle  and  horse 
hides  for  robes. 


KEEP  OUT  THE  COLD 

Arctic  Felt  Weather  Strips  keep  oat  the  cold  and 
storm,  makes  the  home  comfortable  in  coldest 
weather  and  saves  10  times  the  cost  in  fuel.  Can 
be  put  on  by  the  house-wife.  Three  sizes.  No.  1  for 
windows.  No.  2  and  3  for  doors.  Price  2,  3  and  4c.  ft. 
NOVELTY  MEG.  CO.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


GAIN  ACRES 

byclearingthat  stumpy  piece 
Lofland.  The  Hercules  :tump 
JPuller  pulls  any  stump.  Savei 
time,  labor  and  money. 
Catalog  FREE.  Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  BS  Centerville^  leu 


WE 


UY 


AND 


HIDES 


10  to  50%  more  money  for  you  to  ship  Raw  Furs, 
Horse  and  Cattle  Hides  to  us  than  to  sell  at  home. 
Write  for  Price  List,  market  report,  shipping  tags. 

$b6°ok  Hunters’& Trappers’  Guide 

Best  thingon  the  subject  ever  written.  Illus¬ 
trating  all  Fur  Animals,  where  and  how 
hunt  them,  trappers*  secrets,  etc.  Leather 
bound.  350  pp.  Price  $2.  To  our  Shippers,  $1.25. 

BROS.,  Dept.  1 558  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
thp  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for.  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Saturday,  November  10,  moo. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

The  ex  press  companies  have  increased  rates — in  some 
cases  making  prices  that  are  almost  prohibitive.  We 
wish  to  obtain  actual  instances  of  such  increase.  Please 
send  us  figures  for  a  sample  shipment — showing  weight 
and  value  of  package,  distance  carried  and  cost  with 
■increase,  if  any,  over  former  rate.  Wc  can  use  10,000 
of  such  statements  to  good  advantage. 

* 

This  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  goes  to  press  before  the 
election — thus  we  cannot  give  the  result.  A  number 
of  readers  write  to  say  that  the  farmer^  certainly  have 
Mr.  Wadsworth  ‘'on  the  run.”  We  have  experienced 
two  different  sorts  of  “running.”  It  is  one  thing  to 
carry  the  whip  and  chase  others.  It  is  very  different 
to  run  for  shelter  with  an  angry  crowd  at  your  heels. 
Wc  wait  until  we  get  the  figures  before  we  state  which 
side  is  doing  the  chasing.  The  campaign  has  attracted 
attention  from  Maine  to  California,  and  lias,  wc  believe, 
started  a  new  and  strong  power  in  American  public  life. 
Wait  and  see ! 

5*: 

We  understand  that  a  scheme  is-  on  foot  to  secure 
what  is  called  a  National  fertilizer  law.  Under  this 
scheme,  as  we  understand  it,  the  National  Department 
of  Agriculture  would  have  charge  of  fertilizer  inspec¬ 
tion  and  control  of  the  trade.  At  first  sight  this  seems 
like  a  plan  to  give  some  “bureau”  of  the  Department 
additional  power.  The  present  fertilizer  laws  are  en¬ 
forced  by  the  States,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
farmers  of  any  State  can  have  greater  power  to  secure 
what  they  need  from  State  control  than  from  National 
supervision.  This  is  too  large  a  matter  to  he  settled 
in  a  hurry,  and  we  intend  to  investigate  this  proposed 
scheme  from  the  standpoint  of  farmers  who  use  fer¬ 
tilizers. 

❖ 

Reports  are  that  San  Jose  scale  is  rapidly  spreading 
in  the  northern  Pacific  States.  This  is  a  serious  thing, 
since  the  fruit  shipping  business  from  this  section  is 
enormous.  Fumigation  of  nursery  stock  has  been 
tried,  but  general  results  are  reported  unsatisfactory. 
The  Oregon  State  Board  of  Horticulture  has  passed  a 
regulation  providing  that  in  future  all  nursery  stock 
must  be  dipped  in  a  standard  solution  of  lime,  sulphur 
and  salt  before  it  is  offered  for  sale.  Stock  shipped 
in‘o  the  State  must  also  be  dipped  hereafter.  We  have 
felt  for  some  time  that  something  more  effective  than 
fumigation  must  he  practiced.  On  the  coast  fruit  with 
scale  on  it  is  condemned  in  the  market.  This  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  plans  for  enforcing  the 
spraying  laws. 

* 

North  Dakota  has  a  strong  pure  food  law,  which 
is  being  enforced.  Among  other  things,  the  law  de¬ 
mands  that  packages  or  bottles  must  hear  the  net  true 
weight.  Dealers  in  canned  goods  claimed  that  the  law 
should  not  be  enforced  against  them,  as  one  can  always 
weighs  as  much  as  another.  Investigation  showed  that 
the  contents  of  such  goods  as  canned  corn,  peas  or 
tomatoes  varied  from  10  to  30  per  cent  in  weight.  In 
three  years  since  the  law  was  enforced  the  average 
can  has  gained  over  10  per  cent  in  weight  of  contents. 


while  the  cans  run  practically  uniform  in  weight.  This 
shows  what  canners  will  do  when  they  realize  that  in¬ 
spection  means  business.  A  little  investigation  and  use 
of  the  scales  at  home  will  show  any  of  us  that  we  arc 
getting  short  weight  in  many  of  the  prepared  foods 
we  buy. 

♦ 

“Mates,  the  hen  man,”  is  paying  special  attention 
to  the  description  of  his  “hen  barn.”  That  is  right 
because  the  construction  of  the  house  will  have  much 
to  do  with  the  result  of  the  experiment.  We  hope  to 
show  a  picture  of  the  house  soon.  The  first  criticism 
of  Mapes’s  plan  comes  from  Massachusetts.  Here  it  is: 

1  hope  that  Mapes  will  give  up  the  idea  of  giving  that  13- 
year-old  school  girl  the  task  to  care  for  the  hens.  I  think  he 
ought  to  give  her  a  chance  to  romp  and  play,  free  from 
care,  while  out  of  school.  If  the  schools  there  are  like 
ours,  she  will  have  plenty  of  studying  to  do  to  use  up  her 
vitality,  taking  care  of  her  own  things,  perhaps  helping 
Mother  some,  but  to  care  and  feed  for  500  hens* — horrors ! 
Does  he  want  to  make  a  pigmy  of  her?  Don't  do  it  !  Let 
the  practical  demonstration  bo  carried  out  by  grandad  or 
the  great-grandad.  And  that  will  be  more  valuable  than 
some  volumes. 

That  means  putting  more  work  on  Mapes  himself 
as  he  is  “grandad.”  We  are  sure  that  the  girl  will  not 
he  overworked. 

* 

Superintendent  Cooley,  of  the  Chicago  public 
schools,  asserts  that  high  schools  are  of  no  value  to 
19  out  of  20  pupils.  Addressing  the  Illinois  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women's  Clubs,  he  said : 

The  high  school  curriculum  has  been  dominated  by  the 
colleges  and  outlined  as  preparation  for  them  first  of  all. 
In  the  future  they  must  come  into  vital  touch  with  the 
needs  of  society.  They  must  offer  vocational  study,  in¬ 
cluding  manual  training,  household  arts  and  business  prac¬ 
tice.  I  recall  a  boy  who  studied  Latin  for  four  years. 
Greek  for  several;  learned  how  to  translate  these  dead 
languages  well  and  also  to  work  problems  in  higher  math¬ 
ematics.  Then  he  went  to  work  as  a  factory  hand. 

This  particular  point  has  impressed  itself  on  many 
observers.  American  people,  as  a  mass,  feel  that  everv 
child  is  entitled  to  a  good  education,  provided  by  the 
Commonwealth  (which  is  Socialism,  if  you  choose  so 
to  label  it).  But  we  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  good  education.  The  classical  training 
ordinarily  given  is  excellent  for  pupils  preparing  for 
college,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  boy  and  girl  who 
must  begin  wage-earning  at  an  early  period  see  their 
parents  taxed  to  educate  children  whose  support  is 
insured  for  several  years  longer.  Perhaps  the  agricul¬ 
tural  teaching  to  he  given  in  some  rural  schools  will 
bring  this  point  before  many  who  have  not  previously 
considered  it,  and  prove  an  entering  wedge  for  what 
Superintendent  Cooley  calls  “vocational”  teaching.  Wc 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  Gradgrind  point  of  view, 
and  believe  that  every  child  has  a  right  to  certain  forms 
of  art  in  public  education,  such  as  music  and  the  har¬ 
monious  training  of  the  body,  in  some  manner,  since 
they  add  to  both  health  and  happiness,  but  we  do  be¬ 
lieve  an  education  that  draws  one  away  from  work 
that  must  furnish  a  future  livelihood  is  unwisely 
planned.  It  is  a  big  subject,  and  one  many  parents 
have  reason  to  consider. 

* 

The  Kentucky  pure  food  law  appears  to  be  working 
well,  as  the  last  report  shows.  It  has  already  driven 
the  coal  tar  dyes  and  antiseptics  from  food  products. 
High  colors  are  often  used  in  food  to  cover  inferiority, 
and  with  so-called  “preservatives”  inferior  goods  or 
those  partly  decomposed  can  he  doctored  so  as  to  make 
them  salable.  As  a  result  of  the  Kentucky  law  one 
manufacturer  writes  as  follows: 

We  formerly  used  coal  tar  dye  in  our  tomato  soup,  but 
during  the  season  of  1905  and  henceforward,  the  use  of 
coal  tar  dye  and  benzoate  of  soda  will  be  entirely  discon¬ 
tinued  in  this  product,  for  we  have  arranged  to  make  it 
entirely  from  fresh  tomatoes  in  the  height  of  (be  packing 
season,  which  enables  us  to  produce  a  palatable  looking 
article  without  the  color,  and  relieves  us  of  the  necessity 
of  putting  away  stock  and  preserving  with  benzoate  of  soda 
to  prevent  fermentation. 

The  law  also  compels  dealers  to  label  substitutes  for 
lard.  When  the  law  went  into  effect  mixtures  of  cot¬ 
ton-seed  oil  were  sold  as  “pure  lard"  at  11  and  12  cents 
a  pound.  Now  these  substitutes  must  be  labeled,  and 
with  their  true  character  made  known  they  sell  at  six 
and  seven  cents,  while  pure  lard  brings  its  real  price. 
This  shows  the  benefit  to  both  consumer  and  producer 
which  comes  from  such  a  law.  The  public  may  buy 
the  cheaper  fats  at  a  lower  price  if  they  want  to,  while 
the  producer  of  a  more  expensive  fat  is  protected  from 
dishonest  competition.  We  are  told  in  this  Kentucky 
report  how  stock  feed  is  adulterated.  Ground  corncobs 
or  crushed  stalks  and  oat  hulls  arc  mixed  with  bran  or 
other  feed.  In  one  case  a  mixture  of  ground  corncobs 
and  bran  was  sold  as  pure  bran.  It  seems  that  this 
stuff  was  labeled  and  kept  in  the  store  until  the  in¬ 
spector  looked  at  it,  but  when  a  farmer  came  for  grain 
the  labels  were  taken  off  and  it  was  sold  as  pure  bran. 
These  food  frauds  have  been  taking  millions  out  of  the 
public — all  over  the  country.  If  the  pure  food  hill  can 
he  thoroughly  enforced  it  will  save  the  public  and  aid 
farmers. 


The  trouble  about  farm  help  is  driving  people  to  all 
sorts  of  makeshifts.  The  most  common  one  is  to  keep 
the  kind  of  stock  that  is  best  able  to  take  care  of  itself 
when  provided  with  water  and  food  inside  a  good  fence. 
Hogs,  sheep  and  steers  are  appearing  on  farms  where 
once  mixed  farming  or  dairying  were  followed.  In 
some  cases  wheat  or  rye  are  seeded,  but  never  cut.  hogs 
being  turned  in  to  eat  down  the  crops.  Wc  know  of 
farms  where  this  apparent  makeshift  policy  is  carried 
out  at  a  fair  profit — one  man  with  the  help  of  his  family 
doing  nearly  all  the  work.  The  latest  proposition  we 
have  heard  of  is  for  a  poultry  farm  in  southern  New 
Jersey.  On  a  large  tract  of  light  soil  wheat  can  he 
grown  with  cow  peas  in  between  each  two  crops.  As 
soon  as  the  crop  is  harvested  in  late  June  the  soil  will 
he  chopped  with  the  Cutaway  and  seeded  to  cow  peas, 
using  acid  phosphate  and  potash  as  fertilizer.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  the  crop  will  be  plowed  under  and  wheat  seeded 
again,  and  so  on  for  a  term  of  years.  The  wheat  is 
to  be  cut  with  a  hinder,  and  a  week’s  supply  for  the 
liens  thrown  in  the  sheaf,  under  a  shed — leaving  the 
hens  to  thrash  and  glean  it  as  they  sec  fit.  No  one 
recommends  this  as  the  best  way  of  keeping  hens 
or  growing  wheat,  but  it  shows  how  farmers  arc 
thinking  out  new  plans  for  solving  the  hired  man 
question. 

* 

Speaking  of  the  relative  importance  of  agriculture 
and  manufacturing  in  this  country  the  New  York  Sun 
produces  figures  to  show  that  while  our  exports  of 
farm  products  have  increased  one  and  one-quarter 
times  in  35  years  exports  of  shop  and  factory  goods 
have  been  multiplied  eight  times.  The  Sun  says : 

From  this  only  one  conclusion  seems  possible.  That  is. 
that  unless  there  is  a  very  decided  increase  in  (lie  number 
of  our  planters,  farmers  and  cattle  raisers,  a  day  must 
soon  come  when  we  shall  consume  at  home  practically  the 
entire  output  of  our  fields  and  farms,  and  when  we  may 
even  be  compelled  to  import  foodstuffs  to  supply  the  tables 
of  our  mechanics  and  laborers.  To  such  a  condition  there 
is  perhaps  no  very  serious  objection.  The  puzzle  is  going 
to  bo  the  establishment  of  a  foreign  market  for  our  sur¬ 
plus  manufactures. 

The  time  is  coming  when  the  people  of  this  country 
will  provide  a  market  for  nearly  if  not  quite  all  that 
can  be  grown  and  manufactured  here.  We  have 
not  by  any  means  reached  the  limit  of  production 
of  farm  products.  The  output  from  New  York 
State  alone  could  be  nearly  doubled  by  the  drainage 
of  wet  lands  alone.  Great  tracts  of  land  now  lying 
idle  will  he  put  to  use  as  needed,  yet  there  are  people 
enough  here  to  consume  farm  products  if  they  could  all 
he  .well  fed.  And  suppose  the  millions  of  farm  homes 
could  be  heated  and  lighted  and  filled  with  comforts 
and  necessities!  To  supply  them  would  tax  the  capacity 
of  our  mills  and  factories  for  50  years.  There  is  little 
need  worrying  about  the  foreign  market  while  the  home 
market  is  neglected.  When  the  money  earned  in  this 
country  is  more  fairly  distributed  more"  of  it  will  go 
to  the  producers  and  less  to  the  handlers.  Every 
dollar  turned  to  the  producers  increases  the  demand 
for  manufactured  goods.  A  consumer  in  the  city  pays 
one  dollar  for  produce.  By  the  time  it  gets  to  the 
farmer  the  dollar  has  been  pinched  to  35  cents.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  by  cutting  out  “graft”  and  unfair  charges 
this  35  cents  could  be  raised  to  even  50  cents,  ft  could 
not  possibly  find  its  way  into  trade  quicker  than  from 
the  hands  of  farmers. 


BREVITIES. 

Tnr  Italians  are  organizing  a  sulphur  trust. 

Silage  is  all  right,  lint  for  a  steady  diet  the  cow  likes  a 
bite  of  dry  fodder  with  it. 

Now  it  Is  said  that  in  the  “new”  diet  for  epileptics  no 
salt  is  allowed  in  the  food. 

Profitable  agriculture  will  not  long  survive  without 
lime — an  abundant  supply  in  the  soil  or  added  to  it. 

The  dealers  are  telling  us  what  they  think  of  hulk  ship¬ 
ment  of  apples.  As  a  fruit  grower  what  do  you  think  of  it? 

By  means  of  drains  and  dykes  the  Dutch  expect  to  add 
one-eighth  to  the  area  of  cultivated  land  in  Holland.  ITow 
much  can  you  add  to  your  farm  by  a  few  good  drains? 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  has  is¬ 
sued  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  294. illustrated,  on  “'Hie  Brown- 
tail  Moth  and  How  to  Control  It.”  This  bulletin  should 
he  carefully  studied  by  ail  In  the  Infested  districts. 

“Keep  on  telling  the  apple  growers  how  to  protect  the 
fruit  trees  from  the  mice,  as  It  Is  the  greatest  drawback 
to  the  mulch  system,  and  I  am  not  satisfied  with  any 
method  yet.”  w.  w.  f. 

A  Detroit  florist  brought  suit  against  a  gas  company 
which  persisted  In  draining  foul  and  poisonous  water  into 
a  ditch  where  he  grew  aquatic  plants.  The  drainage  caused' 
the  death  of  plants,  and  the  florist  secured  $800  damages. 

A  READER  In  Indian  Territory  gives  tills  as  one  of  his 
blessings:  “One  good  thing  about  this  country  is  that 
whisky  comes  high  too,  $1  per  pint,  and  anywhere  from 
fhr»>e  months  to  three  years  in  jail  or  the  ‘pen’  for  han¬ 
dling  it.” 

IIilloard  states  that  In  some  parts  of  France  there  is 
too  much  lime  in  the  soil  for  successful  grape  culture. 
Efforts  were  made  to  find  in  this  country  vines  tiiat  would 
serve  as  resistant  grafting  stock.  Such  vines  were  finally 
found  in  what  is  known  ns  the  chalk  area  of  Texas*,  where 
the  native  vinos  had  after  many  years  adapted  themselves 
to  a  soil  containing  too  much  lime. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — Alleging  that  milk  and  cream  served  on 
Pullman  cars  on  the  Pennsylvania  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  contained  formaldehyde,  32  prosecutions  have  been 
ordered  against  the  Pullman  Company.  The  prosecutions 
are  the  result  of  investigations  made  by  order  of  Dr.  B. 
11.  Warren,  Pennsylvania  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner.  The  investigators  found  that  in  the  cars  operated 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  pure  foodstuffs  were  served 
and  that  all  the  milk  and  cream  served  on  the  cars  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Pullman  Company  contained  formaldehyde. 

.  .  .  Seven  men  were  killed  and  four  injured  by  an  ex¬ 

plosion  in  a  mine  owned  by  the  Cambria  Steel  Company  at 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  October  24.  The  explosion  took  place  in 
heading  No.  20,  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ill-fated 
Clondike  section,  where  114  men  lost  their  lives  over  four 
years*  ago.  The  exact  cause  is  not  known,  but  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  gas  was  fired  by  a  blast.  .  .  .  The  Ro¬ 

chester  Railway  and  Light  Company  has  been  indicted  on 
two  counts  by  the  grand  jury,  on  the  charge  of  man¬ 
slaughter  in  the  second  degree,  for  the  death  of  Miss  Earnie 
oppenheimer,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Negligence  is  alleged 
in  installing  and  maintaining  a  gas  water  heater  in  her 
home,  and  it  is  also  alleged  that  gas  supplied  contained  an 
xcess  of  a  deadly  constituent,  carbon  monoxid.  It  is 
charged  that  the  heater  did  not  consume  all  the  fumes  of 
i he  carbon  monoxid,  and  that  it  escaped  into  the  kitcheln 
where  Miss  Oppenheimer  was  at  work  and  caused  her  death. 

Eight  persons  lost  their  lives  in  a  fire  at  Kansas' 
City,  Kan.,  October  25,  when  a  tenement  house  known  as 
Hie  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  burned.  .  .  .  Arkansas 

won  a  victory  October  25  in  its  anti-trust  suits  against 
I  he  packing  companies  when  Judge  E.  W.  Winfield  passed 
upon  the  motion  filed  by  the  State  that  the  answer  of  the 
Hammond  Packing  Company  be  stricken  from  the  docket 
and  that  the  State  be  permitted  to  take  judgment  for 
$10,000  because  of  the  failure  of  the  officers  of  the  company 
lo  testify  before  the  Commissioner  in  the  recent  hearing  in 
Chicago.  Judge  AA'infield  sustained  the  motion  and  ordered 
tliar  a  fine  of  $10,000  be  imposed  against  the  company. 
An  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  was  taken.  The  packers 
hold  that  the  section  of  the  anti-trust  law  which  compels 
corporation  officials  to  testify  against  their  corporations  or 
themselves  is  unconstitutional.  Cases  have  been  brought 
against  five  other  packers.  .  .  .  After  months  of  work 

the  fight  has  been  won  against  the  Colorado  River.  Octo¬ 
ber  25  the  Southern  Pacific  engineer  corps  turned  back  into 
its  channel,  leading  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  the  first 
water  of  the  river  that  has  flowed  there  for  two  years. 
By  this  great  achievement  .$25,000,000  worth  of  property 
and  the  homes  of  10,000  persons  are  rescued  from  threat¬ 
ened  inundation.  Salton  Sea,  a  vast  lake  which  has  been 
created  during  the  two  years  that  the  river  has  been  pour¬ 
ing  into  the  lowlands  of  the  desert,  will  now  dry  up.  The 
engineers  have  built  a  concrete  dam  or  gate,  supplemented 

by  a  rock  and  gravel  dam,  across  the  break . 

Sixty  members  of  the  Omaha,  Neb.,  Coal  Exchange  were  in¬ 
dicted  by  tlie  grand  jury  October  23  on  charges  of  main¬ 
taining  an  illegal  organization  to  control  prices  and  elimi¬ 
nate  competition.  Simultaneously  came  an  announcement 
of  an  advance  in  fuel  prices  by  all  dealers.  Anthracite  was 
raised  50  cents  and  soft  coal  25  cents  a  ton.  All  dealers 
adhere  to  the  new  rates,  notwithstanding  a  court  injunc¬ 
tion  forbids  any  establishing  of  prices.  They  maintain 
that  the  advance  is  simply  a  market  rise.  The  grand  jury 
investigation  was  started  by  the  testimony  of  Walter  Mills, 
a  former  secretary  of  the  exchange,  before  Commissioner 


Prouty  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  Union 
Pacific  coal  lands  hearing,  that  prices  on  all  coal  marketed 
in  Omaha  were  fixed  by  the  exchange.  .  .  .  The  Cir¬ 

cuit  Court  at  Toledo,  O..  October  2G,  upheld  the  decision  of 
Judge  Kinkade  of  the  Common  Tleas  Court  in  the  sen¬ 
tence  he  gave  Reuben  Lemon,  Rollin  Beard,  and  Joseph 
Miller,  convicted  of  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  in  the 
sale  of  ice.  These  are  the  famous  ice  cases  which  were 
tried  in  the  Common  Pleas  Court  last  Summer.  The  sen¬ 
tences  given  the  men  were  $2,500  fine  each  and  six  months  in 
the  workhouse,  and  if  the  Supreme  Court  affirms  the  lower 
courts,  the  ice  men  must  serve  their  sentences.  The  Circuit 
Court  also  held  the  Valentine  anti-trust  law  constitutional. 

.  .  .  At  least  53  persons  lost  their  lives  October  28 

near  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  when  a  three-car  train  of  the 
Pennsylvania’s  newly  equipped  electric  service  from  Camden 
to  that  resort  plunged  into  the  water  from  a  drawbridge. 
The  accident  occurred  at  the  Thoroughfare,  a  stream  some¬ 
thing  like  the  Coney  Island  creek  at  New  York’s  resort,  and 
similarly  situated.  Whether  the  accident  resulted  from  the 
spreading  of  rails  or  from  the  failure  of  overlapping  rails 
to  meet  nicely  has  not  been  determined  .vet.  Two  of  the 
cars  of  the  train  lay  30  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
Thoroughfare,  while  the  third  car  hung  from  the  abutment 
of  the  bridge,  its  front  end  submerged  in  the  swift  running 
tide.  Penned  in  the  cars,  the  doors  shut,  and  the  vesti¬ 
bules  between  tightly  closed,  making  escape  practically  an 
impossibility,  a  hundred  passengers  were  bumped  and  tossed 
for  50  yards  over  the  ties  and  then  plunged  over  into  ‘‘The 
Thoroughfare."  Not  a  soul  in  the  first  two  cars  had  tin4’ 
slightest  chance  of  escape.  The  rails  on  the  draw,  it  is 
believed,  had  not  been  perfectly  adjusted.  The  flange  into 
which  t lie  rails*  set  had  jammed,  and  a  short  space  sepa¬ 
rated  them.  The  motor  car  left  the  tracks,  dragging  the 
two  other  cars  with  it.  From  joist  to  joist  the  train 
plunged,  the  heavy  iron  wheels  boring  grooves  into  the 
wooden  cross  beams.  .  .  .  Commissioner  Bogart  of  the 

New  York  City  Bureau  of  Licenses  revoked  October  29  the 
licenses  held  by  Sigmund  S.  Schwartz,  who  runs  two  em¬ 
ployment  agencies.  Schwartz,  who  did  a  larger  business 
than  any  other  labor  agent  in  the  city,  bad  been  indicted 
by  the  United  States  Grand  Jury  as  a  result  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  which  has  been  made  by  the  Federal  authorities  into 
peonage.  Schwartz  had  been  sending  contract  laborers  to 
the  South  where,  according  to  the  evidence  .which  had  been 
presented,  the  men  had  been  ill  treated  and  abused.  Agents 
in  this  city,  Mr.  Bogart  said,  receive  from  $1.50  to  $2 
for  each  laborer  sent  to  the  South,  and  ns  some  of  the 
agencies  get  orders  for  as  many  as  5,000  men  at  a  time  they 
are  making  large  incomes  from  the  business  of  shipping  men 
to  what  Mr.  Bogart  says  is  practically  temporary  slavery. 

ADMINISTRATION.— The  cabinet  changes  which  will  fol¬ 
low  the  forthcoming  retirement  of  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  and  William  II.  Moody,  Attorney- 
General,  have  been  officially  announced.  The  statements 
that  George  Bruce  Cortelyou,  of  New  York,  would  take  the 
Treasury  portfolio,  and  that  Geoige  Von  Lengerke  Meyer, 
of  Massachusetts,  now  ambassador  to  Russia,  would  be 
appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Cortelyou  as  Postmaster-General, 
were  confirmed.  The  surprise  in  the  announcement  is  that 
Oscar  Solomon  Straus,  of  New  York,  will  enter  the  cabinet 
as  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  The  formal  state¬ 
ment  of  the  changes  is  as  follows*:  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury — George  B.  Cortelyou  of  New  York.  I’ostmaster-Gen- 
eral — George  Von  I.engerke  Meyer,  of  Massachusetts.  At¬ 
torney-Genera! — Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  of  Maryland.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy — Victor  L.  Metcalf,  of  California.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce  and  Labor — Oscar  S.  Straus,  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Metcalf  will  leave  the'  Commerce  Department. 


and  become  Secretary  of  the  Navy  In  place  of  Mr.  Bona¬ 
parte,  who  will  succeed  Mr.  Moody  as  Attorney-General. 
rostmaster-General  Cortelyou  will  succeed  Mr.  Shaw  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  thus  making  a  place  for  Mr.  Meyer. 
Secretary  Taft,  it  is  said,  will  not  go  on  the  Supreme  Court 
bench;  he  will  stay  in  the  cabinet.  It  is  the  understanding 
that  he  is  to  be  President  Roosevelt’s  legatee  for  the  Pres¬ 
idency.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Straus  will  be  the  first  Jew  over 
appointed  to  a  cabinet  position  by  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  Judah  P.  Benjamin  was  in  the  Confederate  cabinet 
under  President  Davis. 

TIIE  GRAIN  TRUST. — Interstate  Commerce  Commission¬ 
ers  Clarke  and  Lane  heard  testimony  at  Omaha,  October 
24  to  show  that  the  railroads  in  Nebraska  and  Iowa  tried 
to  limit  the  number  of  grain  elevators  in  small  towns,  and 
did  not  as  a  rule  furnish  cars  to  shippers  whose  grain  was 
not  at  the  track  ready  to  load.  Both  elevator  owners  and 
railroads  professed  aversion  for  the  men  who  wanted  to 
haul  grain  to  town  and  shovel  it  from  wagons  into  cars. 
It  was  averred  that  such  men  interfered  with  business  men 
who  had  capital  invested  and  bothered  railroads  for  cars 
that  must  be  delayed  under  such  circumstances.  C.  Vin¬ 
cent,  manager  of  the  Farmers’  Grain  Company,  composed  of 
about  300  farmers  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  in 
Central  Nebraska,  said  that  although  his  company  had  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  elevator  sites  on  railroad  lands  at 
first,  it  was  later  treated  with  perfect  fairness.  It  has 
been  in  business  a  year  and  has  caused  an  average 
increase  in  the  price  of  grains  of  from  2  to  2%  cents  a 
bushel.  It  has  been  doing  business  at  a  profit.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  a  clause  in  its  by-laws  providing  a  penalty  of  one 
cent  a  bushel  in  case  a  stockholder  sells  grain  to  anybody 
except  the  Farmers’  company.  This,  Air.  Vincent  said,  was 
to  protect  the  company  from  competitors  who  might  other¬ 
wise  bid  above  the  market  price  to  drive  the  Farmers’  com¬ 
pany  out  of  business.  Mr.  Vincent  said  Omaha  grain  deal¬ 
ers  treated  his  company  fairly,  and  he  felt  that  the  big 
elevators  in  Omaha  for  the  handling  and  storage  of  grain 
were  good  for  the  producers.  lie  said  that  the  Missouri 
Pacific  and  the  Northwestern  Railway  Company  had  refused 
to  comply  with  the  State  law  regarding  the  building  of  side¬ 
tracks  to  elevators  when  application  had  been  made  by 
farmers’  companies. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Joseph  Battell,  of  Middlebury, 
Vt.,  has  made  a  proposition  to  deed  to  the  University  of 
Vermont,  which  is  aiding  the  United  States  Government  in 
the  promotion  of  the  breeding  of  Morgan  horses,  an  eight 
hundred  acre  farm  at  AVeybridge,  for  a  small  annual  rental. 
United  States  Senator  Redfield  Proctor.  ex-Governor  E.  J. 
Ormsbee  and  Professor  .T.  L.  Hills,  of  the  University  of 
A’ermont,  have  already  looked  over  the  property,  and,  it  is 
understood,  have  favored  accepting  Mr.  Battell’s  offer.  Both 
the  AVar  and  Agricultural  Departments  at  AA’ashington  have 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  breeding  of  Morgan  horses. 
Some  of  the  most  famous  war  horses  of  the  Rebellion  were 
of  Morgan  stock,  notably  General  Phil  Sheridan’s  Rienzi, 
which  carried  the  great  cavalry  leader  on  his  memorable 
ride  to  AVinchester. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  session  of  the  Indiana  State 
Grange  will  be  held  at  Columbia  City,  December  11-14. 

The  thirtieth  annual  convention  of  the  New  York  State 
Dairymen’s  Association  will  be  held  at  Elmira,  December 
11-14.  Copies  of  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  can  be  obtained  from  Thomas  E.  Tiquin,  secredary, 
Sherburne,  N.  A'.,  and  will  lie  sent  to  applicants  on  receipt 
of  13  cents  postage. _ 

Stop  slaving  to  do  things  for  your  children  which  they 
ought  to  do  themselves.  Keep  it  up  and  they  will  always 
master  you. 


MANY  claims  are  made  for  ele¬ 
vated  carriers  for  barn  use  but 
the  fact  remains  that  more 
“Drews’*  are  in  use  today  than  all 
other  makes  combined. 

Why, — Mr. Farmer?  For  the  simple 
reason  that  the  “Drew”  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  carrier  made. 

It  is  the  most  practical.  It  is  the  only 
device  that  carries  its  load  to  any  de¬ 
sired  point,  drops  it,  and  re¬ 
turns  automatically,  ready 
to  receive  another  load, 
i  That’s  why  actual  users 
praise  this  carrier, — be¬ 
cause  it  performs  all  and 
more  than  its  makers 
promise. 

The  Automatic  Drew  Carrier  is  a  Money- 
Maker  as  it  saves  the  best  elements  of  the 
fertility  produced  on  the  farm,  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste — the 
liquid  manure.  This  element  is  very  rich  in 
potash,  which  sells  in  the  open  market  for 
5c  per  pound.  AVithout  a  sufficient  amount 
of  this  potash  in  your  soil,  your  small  grain 
is  liable  to  lodge. 

By  its  use  you  not  only  save  money,  time, 
work  and  worry,  but  also  health.  Its  use 
keeps  the  barn  and  yard  scrupulously  clean, 
offering  an  easy  means  of  preventing  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  disease  breeding  litter,  refuse, 
manure,  etc. 

it  is  this  feature  of  cleanliness  that  makes 
the  “Drew”  so  necessary  to  up-to-date,  pro¬ 
gressive  Dairymen,  who  equip  their  barns 


Automatic 

DREW 

Carrier 


ivith  it  to  increase  the  market  value  of  their 
products,  as  well  as  to  promote  the  health 
of  their  families, 

*  *  * 

But,— litter  and  manure  are  only  a  small 
part  of  the  possible  uses  to  which  the  Auto¬ 
matic  Drew  Carrier  can  be  put. 

It  is  a  valuable  and  practical  conveyor  of 
many  other  commodities,  as,  for  example,  the 
carrying  of  Ensilage,  Feed,  Grain,  Potatoes, 
Coal,  boxes, Milk  Cans,  Vegetables,  Water, etc. 

AVith  a  "•Drew"  you  can  save  yourself  much 
unnecessary  drudgery  and  many  steps. 

Hundreds  of  Farmers  write 
us  that  they  find  it  a  wonderful 
convenience  and  labor  saver. 

Such  testimony  is  worth  some¬ 
thing  to  you,  because  it  comes 
from  people  who  have  proved 
by  the  test  of  actual  experience 
the  real  worth  of  the  Auto¬ 
matic  Drew  Carrier. 

AVhy  not  make  such  a  test 
yourself? 


Now,  here’s  what  we  will  do  for  you: 

AA’e  will  send  you  an  Automatic  Drew 
Carrier  O.utlit  complete,  with  detailed  in¬ 
structions  for  setting  it  up. 

You  can  try  it  thirty  days,  and  if  you  do 
not  find  that  it  will  do  the  work  exactly  as 
we  represent  it  in  every  respect,  we  will  re¬ 
fund  every  penny  you  have  paid  for  it. 

If  you  wish,  you  may  deposit  the  price  with 
your  own  bank,  the  money  not  to  be  paid  to 
us,  until  everything  is  satisfactory. 

Don’t  you  think  that  the  "Drew"  must  be 
pretty  nearly  right,  if  we  can  afford  to  make 
this  offer? 

AA’ell,  it  is  right,  and  all  we  want  is  a 
chance  to  prove  it  to  your  satisfaction. 

Will  you  let  us  do  it?  AVhen? 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 

Drew  Elevated  Carrier  Co.,  il5  Monroe  St.,  Waterloo,  WIs. 

Branch  Office  and  Warehouse : — Rome,  N.  Y. 


WORLD’S  BEST  BUTTER 
FROM  DE  LAVAL  CREAM 


Cream  skimmed  by  a  DE  LAVAL  separator  can  be  made 
into  butter  SUPERIOR  to  that  which  can  be  made  from  cream 
skimmed  by  any  other  separator  or  system.  This  is  the  FACT, — 
the  proof  of  which  grows  more  and  more  conclusive  each  year. 
Following  is  a  list  of  the  more  important  STATE  FAIR 
FIRST  HONORS  awarded  DE  LAVAL  users  during*  1906 : 

OHIO— Conover  Creamery  Co.,  Greenville . Score  98 

INDIANA — Ray  &  Arnold,  Logansport . 

ILLINOIS — ArV.  J.  Kane,  Morrison . 

AVISCONSIN-W.  J.  Clark.  Troy  Center . 

MINNESOTA — M.  Sondergaard,  Hutchinson . 

IOWA— R.  Rergsather,  Northwood . 

SIOUX  CITY — C.  J.  Rohde,  Manchester,  Iowa . 

Of  special  note  are  the  awards  made  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair 
where  the  highest  score  of  98  went  to  butter  entered  by  the 
Conover  Creamery  Co.  of  Greenville,  MADE  FROM  DE  LAVAL 
HAND  SEPARATOR  CREAM,  while  the  butter  receiving  the 
second  highest  score  of  97  was  also  made  from  DE  LAVAL 
HAND  SEPARATOR  CREAM  by  the  Glen  Echo  Creamery  of 
Springfield.  Here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  we  have  a  prac¬ 
tical  demonstration  of  how  much  the  DE  LAVAL  separator 
means  in  both  creamery  and  farm  separation. 

All  highest  awards  in  every  contest  of  the  National  Butter- 
makers  Association,  from  1892  to  1906,  including  the  great  Dairy 
Show  in  Chicago  this  year,  have  been  Avon  by  users  of 
DE  LAVAL  machines.  The  butter  receiving  highest  score  at 
the  World’s  Exposition  in  Paris  in  1901  was  DE  LAVAL  made, 
as  was  also  the  Grand  Prize  butter  of  the  St.  Louis  World’s 
Fair  in  1904.  A  DE  LAVAL  catalogue  will  help  to  make  plain 
why  DE  LAVAL  cream  is  superior.  Write  for  it  to-day. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  tk  Canal  Sts.. 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

9  &  I  I  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


109-113  YOUVILLESQ. 
MONTREAL. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET,  75  4  7tORONTC)T REET’ 

NEW  YORK. 


14-16  PRINCFSS  STREET, 
WINNIPEG. 
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l  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

REGRET 

When  I  remember  something  which  I  had. 

But  which  is  gone,  and  I  must  do  without. 
I  sometimes  wonder  how  I  can  be  glad. 

Even  in  cowslip  time  when  hedges  sprout ; 
It  makes  me  sad  to  think  on  it — but  yet 
My  days  will  not  be  better  days,  should  I 
forget. 

When  I  remember  something  promised  me. 

But  which  I  never  had,  nor  can  have  now. 
Because  the  promiser  we  no  more  see 

In  countries  that  accord  a  mortal  vow ; 
When  I  remember  this,  I  mourn — but  yet 
M3'  happier  days  are  not  the  days  when  I 

forget.  — Jean  Ingelow. 

* 

An  old-fashioned  homemade  furniture 
polish  consists  of  one-third  spirits  of  tur¬ 
pentine  and  two-thirds  sweet  oil.  Apply 
with  old  flannel,  and  rub  dry  with  another 
cloth.  This  removes  all  surface  marks 
from  polished  furniture,  and  with  repeat¬ 
ed  rubbings  will  give  a  high  polish  to  un¬ 
varnished  hard  wood. 

* 

Beefsteak  chowder  is  a  good  dish  for 
a  cold  day.  Cut  a  pound  and  one-half  of 
round  steak  in  strips  or  cubes.  Cut  three 
or  four  ounces  of  fat  pork  in  small  pieces 
and  cook  in  a  hot  frying  pan  with  an 
onion  sliced  very  thin.  When  both  are 
browned  add  a  quart  of  boiling  water, 
simmer  five  minutes,  pour  the  whole  over 
the  steak,  bring  to  the  boiling  point,  boil 
for  five  minutes  and  then  cook  slowly  un¬ 
til  the  meat  is  tender.  Have  ready  five 
large  potatoes  peeled,  sliced,  scalded  in 
boiling  water,  drained  and  rinsed  in  cold 
water.  Add  the  potatoes,  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt  and  saltspoonful  of  pepper.  Cook 
until  the  potatoes  are  tender,  then  add  one 
and  one-half  cupful  of  rich  milk  and  a 
little  more  salt  if  necessary.  Heat  to  the 
boiling  point  and  pour  over  pilot  biscuit 
or  thick  crackers  which  have  been  dipped 
for  a  second  in  hot  water. 

* 

Some  beautiful  effects  seen  in  fine  wall 
paper  recently  suggested  ideas  in  color 
combination  that  could  be  carried  out 
where  less  expensive  material  was  used. 
The  newest  colorings  in  wall  paper  are 
very  quiet,  gray,  mode,  ecru,  tan,  beige, 
pale  brown,  lead  and  stone  color,  often  in 
two-toned  stripes  that  give  the  effect  of  a 
woven  fabric.  The  border  is  a  crown 
finish ;  that  it,  apparently  a  part  of  the 
paper  instead  of  a  distinct  band.  In  some 
cases  a  narrow  floral  stripe  or  band  is 
carried  down  the  seams  where  the  paper 
is  joined.  A  very  pretty  paper  consisting 
of  a  two-toned  stripe  of  light  stone  color 
had  a  cut-out  border  of  light  blue, 
in  pattern  a  festooned  ribbon  tied  in 
bows  at  intervals,  and  a  similar  cut¬ 
out  ribbon  was  carried  over  the  seams. 
This  would  be  very  attractive  for 
a  bedroom.  Gray  with  trimmings  of 
pale  old  rose  was  another  very  attractive 
combination.  Striped  moire  with  crown 
or  cut-out  frieze  is  very  handsome ;  a 
beautiful  effect  was  noted  where  soft  green 
moire  was  finished  with  a  crown  border 
of  violets  in  small  bunches,  a  narrow  vine 
of  violets  separating  the  paper  into 
panels.  Borders  that  divide  the  wall  into 
oval  panels  are  often  used  with  handsome 
papers,  especially  in  halls.  We  also  see  self- 
toned  or  moire  papers  mounted  by  a  deep 
frieze  showing  a  conventional  landscape, 
like  the  pattern  on  some  Colonial  china. 
There  are  modern  English  reproductions 
of  the  landscape  wall  papers  used  in  Colo¬ 
nial  times,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
some  old  New  England  homes.  They  are 
much  admired  for  halls,  but  should  only  be 
used  in  spacious  houses  of  the  Colonial 
type.  In  papering  a  small  bedroom  a  light 
self-color,  moire  or  satin  stripe,  always 
increases  the  apparent  size,  and  is  much 
more  desirable  than  a  figured  paper.  A 
small  room  with  a  north  exposure  papered 
in  buff  or  ecru,  with  an  old  rose,  chestnut 


or  light  blue  border,  the  woodwork  paint¬ 
ed  white,  will  give  an  impression  of  sun¬ 
shine  in  the  darkest  weather. 

* 

Uncurled  ostrich  feathers  are  seen  on 
expensive  new  hats ;  they  are  very  full 
and  fluffy,  but  hang  down  straight  like  a 
fringe,  merely  curling  slightly  at  the  ends 
of  the  filaments.  The  effect  is  rather 
strange  when  a  very  long  feather  is  used 
on  a  rather  small  hat.  One  pattern  hat 
noted  was  of  white  felt,  with  round  crown 
and  curved  brim,  with  a  very  long  un¬ 
curled  white  ostrich  feather  drooping  be¬ 
low  the  upturned  brim,  and  held  in  place 
by  a  jeweled  gilt  buckle.  One  small 
white  turban  was  made  entirely  of  ostrich 
feathers  and  lace,  with  several  uncurled 
plumes  drooping  down  on  to  the  hair. 
Rather  an  odd  combination  seen  was  a 
large  wide-brimmed  hat  of  white  felt, 
the  crown  covered  with  draped  brown 
chiffon  edged  with  a  band  of  mink  fur, 
trimmed  with  sprays  of  velvet  crab  apples 
and  foliage  in  natural  colors.  Artificial 
fruit  and  foliage  combined  with  velvet 
flowers  are  seen  on  many  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  hats.  The  most  popular  color  in  mil¬ 
linery  in  the  early  Fall  was  a  new  shade 
of  rich  deep  wine  color,  which  has  been 
seen  in  all  styles  and  combinations.  A 
favorite  model  was  a  large  wide-brimmed 
hat  of  fine  felt,  raised  on  a  bandeau, 
with  twists  and  loops  of  velvet  resting  on 
the  hair.  Around  the  crown  is  a  mass  of 
grapes  with  their  foliage,  and  velvet 
roses,  the  whole  shading  from  light  claret 
to  the  deepest  wine  color,  almost  black. 
The  same  style  of  hat  in  white  or  pearl 
gray  is  trimmed  with  green  grapes.  Such 
a  hat,  ready  trimmed,  is  offered  for  $10. 
The  neat  little  Scotch  toques  are  one  of 
the  prettiest  models  of  the  season ;  they 
are  usually  trimmed  with  wings  or  coque 
feathers,  and  will  attract  any  woman  who 
wants  a  small  close  hat. 

* 

Professor  Dobson  was  greatly  excit¬ 
ed,  says  the  Youth’s  Companion.  He  had 
made  a  wonderful  discovery  right  in  his 
own  back  yard.  It  was  a  curious  fungoid 
growth,  not  quite  like  anything  that  he 
had  ever  before  seen.  It  was  yellowish 
in  color,  with  unevenly  distributed  dark 
brown  spots  in  it;  and  even  as  he  gazed 
at  it,  where  it  seemingly  issued  from  the 
ground  near  the;  sunny  side  of  the  high 
board  fence,  it  grew  in  rounded,  swelling 
puffs  before  his  very  eyes. 

Rushing  to  the  telephone,  he  implored 

a  fellow  scientific  man,  Doctor  Brown,  to 

» 

come  at  once  to  see  the  wonder. 

“It  looks  to  me,”  said  Doctor  Brown, 
inspecting  it  wisely,  “like  an  unusually  fine 
specimen  of  Scleroderma  anrantiacum.  I 
wouldn’t  have  missed  seeing  it  for  any¬ 
thing.” 

“To  me,”  returned  Professor  Dobson, 
learnedly,  “it  seems  more  like  an  abnor¬ 
mal  development  of  Hydnum  repandum  or 
tubermelanosporum.,’ 

“Either  is  of  course  possible,”  admit¬ 
ted  Brown.  “The  unusually  humid  weather 
of  the  present  season  has  been  especially 
conducive  to - ” 

“Land  sakes,”  said  Mrs.  Dobson, 
emerging  simultaneously  from  her  kitchen 
apron  and  her  kitchen  door.  “What  treas¬ 
ure  have  you  two  discovered  now?  Is 
is  a  new  sort  of  cutworm  or  a  fresh  va¬ 
riety  of  potato  bug?” 

“A  rare  fungus,”  explained  Doctor 
Brown,  with  dignity.  “It  grows  even  as 
you  watch  it.” 

“Fungus!”  gasped  Mrs.  Dobson,  bend¬ 
ing  to  inspect  it.  “Why,  that’s  nothing 
but  cooky  batter !  The  brown  spots  are 
raisins.  I  dropped  a  whole  cupful  of  soda 
into  that  batter  by  mistake,  and  in  throw¬ 
ing  the  stuff  over  the  fence  I  spilled  some 
on  the  sand.  No  wonder  you  can  see  it 
grow — it’s  the  soda  rising  in  the  hot  sun.” 


Mrs  Spraker  Talks. 

“I’m  so  tired  of  my  own  cooking  that 
I’ve  come  over  to  eat  breakfast  with  you,” 
I  said. 

“That’s  right,”  said  Mrs.  Spraker.  “Get 
you  a  plate  and  knife  and  fork  out  of  the 
cupboard,  and  bring  me  another  egg  from 
the  basket  behind  the  door  in  the  pantry.” 

“Well,”  I  declared,  as  I  stood  beside 
the  blue  flame  oil  stove  on  which  she  was 
working,  “I  never  saw  anyone  fry  eggs 
that  way  before.”  She  had  a  large  flat 
spider  or  griddle  which  she  greased  very 
lightly  with  butter.  Then  she  broke  the 
egg  upon  it,  salted  it,  and  when  the  egg 
was  done  on  one  side,  turned  it  as  one 
would  a  griddle  cake. 

“You  have  probably  seen  ’em  boiled  in 
grease,  which  I  call  a  pretty  poor 
way  to  cook  eggs,”  said  Mrs.  Spraker. 
“It  wastes  the  eggs,  because  some  of  the 
white  is  pretty  sure  to  be  like  leather,  and 
it  makes  them  greasy  and  indigestible, 
too.” 

There  was  a  covered  spider  on  the 
other  flame  of  the  stove,  and  when  break¬ 
fast  was  ready  she  turned  out  the  con¬ 
tents  on  to  a  platter.  It  was  cold  boiled 
potatoes  chopped  fine  and  salted,  then  put 
into  a  spider  in  which  a  good  sized  piece 
of  butter  had  been  melted,  then  a  little 
water  poured  over,  the  spider  covered  and 
put  on  the  stove.  The  result  was  deli¬ 
cious  ;  the  potato  hot,  light  and  mealy  and 
with  a  nice  golden  brown  crust. 

“Not  much  like  the  ordinary  fried-over 
potato,  is  it?”  she  commented  as  I  passed 
my  plate  for  more. 

“I  should  say  not,”  I  answered,  think¬ 
ing  of  the  greasy  slices,  more  or  less 
s°ggy.  that  are  often  seen. 

“And  how,”  I  asked,  “do  you  toast 
bread  so  beautifully  on  a  blue  flame 
stove?  If  I  use  a  toaster  the  bread  turns 
black,  and  if  I  use  an  asbestos  mat  it 
makes  it  taste  badly.” 

“Use  both,”  said  Mrs.  Spraker,  “the 
toaster  on  top  of  the  mat.  It  takes  a  lit¬ 
tle  longer  for  the  bread  to  toast,  but  it  is 
much  better.” 

“I’m  glad  I  came,”  I  said.  “I  have 
learned  three  things  that  will  be  very  use¬ 
ful  to  me.  And  now  I  will  wipe  your 
dishes  for  you.” 

Mrs.  Spraker  laughed.  “I’m  glad  you 
came,  too,  if  you  will  do  that,  for  washing 
dishes  is  one  thing  that  I  don’t  like  to  do.” 

SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 
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There  is  no 
reaction  from 

Scott*  s 
Emulsion. 

Tonics  may  lift  you 
up  but  after  dis- 
'2  continuing  them 
V  you  drop  back. 

q  Scott*s 

{1  Emulsion 

4*  is  the  “tonic-food” 
*0*  that  lifts  you  to 
perfect  health  and 
<0*  Keeps  you 
there. 

*0*  ALL  DRUGGISTS ; 

4»  50c-  AND  $1.00. 
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STOVES 

At  Factory  Prices 

Oak  Heater  $2i® 

BEAUTIFUL  STEEL  RANGES 

Our  Five  Flue  Base  Burner  and  many 
other  sty  lesstralght  from  our  factory 
,  to  you  at  the  same  remarkably  low- 
scale  of  prices.  30  daj-s  trial  on  any 
of  our  stoves  without  sending  one 
cent  of  money  to  us  until  you  are  satisfied  you  have 
a  great  bargain.  Write  for  free  special  catalog. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  Dept.  S-31.  Cleveland,  0- 


BETTER  THAN  GAS 

SAYS  THIS  NEW  YORKER 


••I  have  used  The  Angle  Lamp  far  beyond  the  time  set 
for  trial  and  find  that  one  cannot  be  too  enthusiastic  over 
it,"  writes  Mr.  Granville  Barnum,  of  Cold  Springs.  N.  J. 
"It  certainly  gives  the  brightest  and  at  the  same  time  the 
softestilluminatioa  onecould  desire." 

"Welivedin  New  York  City  for  some  years  and  used  all 
thelatestand  most  approved  appliances,  devices, etc.  in  con¬ 
nection  with  gas  or  electricity  and  yet  I  must  sincerely  urge 
the  superiority  of  this  simple  yet  wonderful  method  of  11. 
lumination.  One  can  hardly  say  too  much  in  its  praise 

THE  ANGLE  LAMP 

Is  entirely  different  from  all  other  lamps.  It  makes  common 
kerosene  the  best,  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  of  all 
lighting  methods.  Safer  and  more  reliable  than  gasoline  or 
acetylene,  yet  as  convenient  to  operate  as  gas  or  electricity. 

The  Angle  Lamp  is  lighted  and  extinguished  like  gas. 
May  be  turned  high  or  low  without  odor.  No  smoke,  no 
danger.  Filled  while  lighted  and  without  moving.  Re- 
quires  filling  but  once  or  twice  a  week.  It  floods  a  room 
with  its  beautiful,  soft,  mellow  light  that  has  no  equal. 
Write  for  our  catalog  *N  "  and  our  proposition  fora 
30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Write  for  our  catalog  “  N  "  listing  32  varieties  of  The 
Angle  Lamp  from  $1.80  up,  now — before  you  turn  this 
leaf— for  it  gives  you  the  benefit  of  our  ten  years’  ex¬ 
perience  with  all  lighting  methods. 

THE  ANGLE  MFC.  CO. ,  78-80  HURRAY  8T.,  NEW  YORK. 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 


BY  USING  THE 

Rochester  Radiator 

Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace. 
Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 
or  money  refunded. 

W rite  for  booklet  on  heating  homes. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 

30  Furnace  8t.,  Rochester,  N  Y. 


Price  from 
$2 . 00  to 

$12.00 

For  hard  or 
soft  coal, 
wood  or  gas. 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing  but 
the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUALITY. 
Everybody  orders  again,  as  the  CORNED  BEEF  is  as 
we  represent.  Write  for  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIKL.D,  MASS. 


There  is  no  satisfaction 
keener  thaji  being  dry'  j  i  / 
2o\d  comfortable  •  ' 
when  out  in  the  /. 

hardest  storm, 

YOU  ARE  SURE  , 

OF  THIS  IF  YOU 
WEAR 
\C>WE 

i  #_h  i 

Dsh 

WATERPROOF  /  / 

OILED  ~ 
CLOTHING  r 

BLACK  OR  YELLOW  L 

On  sale  everywhere  * 

a  j  towcr  coreosTON’u  s:-. 

TQWCW  CANAQlAN  CO  TORONTO  CAN 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

*3.50 &’3.00  Shoes 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

W.LDouglas  $4  Gilt  Edge  linex 
cannotbe  equalled  at  any  price  i 

To  Shoe  Dealers : 

W.  L.  Douglas’  Job¬ 
bing  House  is  the  most 
complete  in  this  country 
Send  for  Catalog 


SHOES  FOR  EVERYBODY  AT  ALL  PRICES. 

Men’s  Shoes,  $5  to  $1.50.  Boys’  Shoes,  $3 
to  $1.25.  Women’s  Shoes.  $4.00  to  $1.60. 
Misses’  &  Children’s  8hoes,  $2.25  to  $1.00. 
Try  W.  I,.  Douglas  Women’s,  Misses  and 

Children’s  shoes ;  for  style,  fit  and  wear 
they  excel  other  makes. 

If  I  could  take  you  Into  my  large 
factories  at  Brockton,  Mass., and  show 
you  how  carefully  W.L.  Douglas  shoes 
are  made,  you  would  then  understand 
why  they  hold  their  shape,  fit  better, 
wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater  value 
than  any  other  make. 

Wherever  you  live,  you  can  obtain  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  His  name  and  price  is  stamped 
on  the  bottom,  which  protects  you  against  high 
prices  and  Inferior  shoes.  Take  no  substl • 
tute.  Ask  your  dealer  for  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes 
and  insist  upon  having  them. 

Fast  Color  Eyelets  used ;  they  will  not  wear  brassy • 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  of  Fall  Styles. 

W.  L.  DOUQLAS,  Dept.  Q,  Brockton,  Ma**., 


1966. 
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Charity  Sweetheart's  Letters. 

There  was  quite  a  little  stir  in  our  town 
when  the  State  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  there.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  attend 
the  meetings,  for  there  is  nothing  better 
to  freshen  people  than  the  contact  with 
congenial  minds  for  the  bettering  of  the 
world’s  work  in  whatever  department. 
Brother  was  in  the  midst  of  his  corn  husk¬ 
ing,  and  would  not  go;  he  said  there  were 
too  many  conventions  nowadays,  and 


5482  Girl’s  Plaited  Coat, 
4  to  10  years. 


didn’t  approve  of  women  gadding  about  to 
them  so  much  when  their  husband’s  trous¬ 
ers  were  frayed  at  the  edges,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  ran  wild  on  the  streets.  I  told  him 
that  I  was  in  the  position  of  the  army 
of  unmarried  women  who  had  neither  hus¬ 
band  nor  children,  so  my  conscience  was 
clear,  and  I  would  promise  to  come  back 
and  husk  corn  with  renewed  energy  for 
the  little  outing.  Now  brother  went  off 
for  several  trips  this  Summer  both  for 
business  and  pleasure,  but  when  “Minty” 
talked  of  a  visit  for  a  few  days  to  an  old 
friend  in  a  quiet  village,  he  made  quite  a 
fuss  about  it,  and  said:  “Women  with 
babies  were  better  at  home.”  It  is  a  case 
where  a  man  does  not  see  himself  as 
others  see  him,  but  I  had  been  looking 
forward  to  these  meetings  for  a  long  while 


5485  Misses’  Norfolk  Jacket, 

14  and  16  years. 

and  did  not  feel  willing  to  be  disappointed. 

What  an  interesting  group  of  men  they 
were  on  the  platform;  men  who  had 
worked  hard,  and  by  long  and  often  dis¬ 
couraging  experience  gained  their  knowl¬ 
edge,  besides  a  few  fledglings  from  the 
colleges,  who  were  more  versed  in  theory 
than  practice.  Farmers  and  farmers’ 
wives  came  in  and  sat  down,  intent  on 
gaining  information,  while  at  the  same 
time  inclined  to  their  own  opinions.  In 
talking  of  apples  the  State  Horticulturist 
remarked  that  there  had  been  more  ad¬ 


vancement  in  fruit  growing  during  the 
last  half  century  than  in  all  the  ages  that 
went  before.  After  the  opening  address 
and  some  discussion  about  a  paper  that 
was  read  on  plum  culture,  a  young  man 
with  a  fine  baritone  voice  sang  Whittier’s 
poem,  and  the  words  thrilled  me  with  in¬ 
tense  meaning,  when  he  began — • 

O  Painter  of  the  fruits  and  flowers 
We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  wise  design 

Whereby  these  feeble  hands  of  ours, 

In  Nature’s  garden  work  with  thine. 

How  well  the  poet  knew  the  inner  heart 
of  Nature,  and  touched  with  tender  skill 
her  divinest  moods.  And  how  much  bet¬ 
ter,  I  thought,  for  the  singer  to  choose 
something  connected  with  the  work  before 
them,  instead  of  singing  a  silly  love  ditty 
or  comic  performance. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  men  profited  by 
the  convention,  but  I  heard  several  wo¬ 
men  express  their  approbation  of  the 
speaker  of  the  evening,  who  gave  a  valua¬ 
ble  paper  on  “House  Plants  and  Their 
Culture.”  “I  am  going  to  try  that  plan,” 
said  one.  “That’s  a  fine  idea,”  said  an¬ 
other,  and  there  was  so  much  interest 
shown  as  to  prove  an  inspiration,  both  to 
speaker  and  hearer.  One  thing  impressed 
me,  and  that  was  the  manner  in  which 
these  men  represented  and  upheld  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  labor,  and  proved  its  worth.  They 
were  striving  for  the  best  varieties  and 
the  best  methods  of  culture,  and  I  could 
not  help  feeling  that  “in  a  multitude  of 
counsel  there  is  wisdom.”  I  was  only 
sorry  the  boys  could  not  be  with  me,  for 
they  would  have  learned  many  lessons  and 
had  many  things  pleasant  to  remember  in 
after  life. 

When  I  reached  home  I  seemed  to  see 
with  new  eyes  how  many  things  were  un¬ 
tidy  about  our  place.  One  speaker  had 
hit  at  untidy  door  yards  in  his  address  on 
“Ideal  Farmhouses,”  and  I  felt  how  true 
it  was  when  I  noticed  the  debris  that  had 
been  dropped  here  and  there  about  the 
yard,  with  old  tools  and  cast-off  cart¬ 
wheels  leaning  against  the  barn.  I  am 
afraid  it  renewed  the  old  discontent,  for 
being  a  weak  woman  I  could  not  remove 
the  heavy  but  unsightly  objects.  Why 
can’t  men  learn  to  improve  their  sur¬ 
roundings?  I  am  sure  if  we  dropped  the 
broken  and  disabled  articles  about  the 
house,  as  some  of  them  do  outside,  they 
would  be  the  first  to  protest. 

CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  simple  little  plaited  coat  makes  a 
useful  style  for  a  child.  The  coat  is  made 
with  fronts  and  back.  Plaits  are  laid  for 
the  entire  length,  but  stitched  only  to  yoke 
depth  and  the  neck  is  finished  with  a  flat 
roll-over  collar.  The  moderately  full 
sleeves  are  tucked  at  their  lower  edges 
and  can  be  made  in  either  three-quarter  or 
full  length.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  (8  years)  is 
3^4  yards  of  material  27,  2*4  yards  44  or 
52  inches  wide,  with  %  yard  of  velvet  for 
collar  and  cuff.  The  pattern  5482  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  girls  of  4,  6,  8  and  10  years 
of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  Norfolk  jacket  suits  young  girls 
admirably  well.  It  is  youthful  in  effect 
and  consequently  most  becoming,  while  it 
makes  a  serviceable  garment  of  which  the 
school  girl  is  always  in  need.  The  coat 
is  made  with  fronts,  side-fronts,  back  and 
side-backs,  but  both  the  side-front  and 
side-back  seams  are  concealed  by  the  ap¬ 
plied  box  plaits.  The  sleeves  are  in  coat 
style  with  roll-over  cuffs  and  there  is  a 
belt  of  the  material  slipped  under  the 
plaits  that  serves  to  keep  the  coat  in  place. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for  a 
girl  of  sixteen  is  4*4  yards  27  or  2Y\ 
yards  44  or  52  inches  wide.  The  pattern 
5485  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  14  and  16 
years  of  age ;  price  10  cents. 


Most  makers  of  lamp- 
chimneys  don’t  mark  their 
wares  —  possibly  they  are 
ashamed  to. 

If  I  didn’t  make  as  good 
chimneys  as  I  do,  I  wouldn’t 
mark  mine  either. 

I  mark  mine  “Macbeth” — 
my  own  name — because  I  am 
proud  to  be  known  by  them. 

My  Index — it’s  free — tells  other  reasons 
why  my  lamp-chimneys  are  marked  and  why 
I  am  proud  to  put  my  name  on  them.  May 
I  send  it  to  you? 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


If  you  became  convinced  that 
a  certain  stove  was  superior  in 
every  particular  to  any  other 
manufactured,  you’d  buy  it; 
wouldn’t  you? 

Because 

“  A  Poor  Stove  is  not  Cheap 
at  any  Price  ” 

do  we  ask  you  to  send  for  our 
booklet  E,  which  tells  all  the 
reasons  why  the  most  fuel  is 
saved,  while  the  most  heat  is 
generated,  apd  also  about  the 
convenience  features  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  no  other  stove,  for  they 
are  exclusive  patents  in  the 


It’s  the  vital  interior  as  well  as  the  beautiful  exterior  you  want  to  know 
about,  and  there’s  where  there  are  no  secrets  about  the  STERLING. 
When  you  buy  “  The  Stove  with  Reasons  ”  you  purchase  something 
that  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  should  you  wish  to  dispose  of  it,  the  STER¬ 
LING  has  often  been  known  to  bring  as  much  second-handed  as  new 
ranges  of  other  makes.  Know  why  people  wonder  how  they  ever  got  along 
without  the  STERLING  and  write  for  booklet  E 
today. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS, 

ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


$g- 


QC  for  this  large 
handsome 
steel  range 

without  high  closet  or  reservoir.  With 
high  worming  closet  and  reservoir,  just  as 
shown  in  cut,  SI 3.85.  Rsaorvolr  is 

porcelainlined.  Heavy  cast  top  with  6  full 
size  cooking  holes.  Large  square  oven, 
regular  8-18  size.  Body  Is  made  of  cold 
rolled  steel,  top  and  all  castings  of  best 
pig  iron.  Crate;  we  use  Im¬ 
proved  duplex  grate,  burns 
wood  or  coal.  Nickel  band 
on  front  of  main  top;  brack¬ 
ets  and  tea  shelves  on  closet; 
band  and  ornament  on  reser¬ 
voir;  oveft  door,  etc.  Highly 
polished,  making  the  range 
an  ornament  in  any  home. 


QC  for  this 
■90  oak 

Heater 


Inst  as  Illustrated.  Burns 
hard  or  soft  coal  os  wood. 
Has  drawn  center  grate, 
corrugated  fire  pot,  cold 
rolled  sheet  steel  body, 
he^wy  cast  base,  large  cast 
feed  door,  ash  pit  door  and 
ash  pan,  swing  top,  screw 
draft-regulator.  Polished 
urn,  nickel  top  ring,  namo 
plate,  foot  rails,  etc. 

We  have  heating 
stoves  of  every  kind. 
Hot  blast, air  tights,  the 
kind  thatretails  for  t3.00, 
for  80c.  Base  burners 
at  K  the  regular  price. 


IKf  I  PnnlA  »ro  the  most  liberal  ovor 

wwil  ■  ksIllllW  made.  We  will  shipyou  any 
range  or  stove,  guarantee  It  to  be  perfect  in  construction  and  mi- 
Iterial;  we  guarantee  it  to  reach  you  in  perfect  condition.  You  can 
Spay  forit  afteryou  receive  it.  You  can  take  It  Into  your  own  homo 
?snd  uae  1130  full  days.  If  you  do  not  find  it  exactly  as  represent* 
ed  and  perfectly  satisfactory  in  every  way,  the  biggest  bargain  in  a  stove  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  equal  to  stoves  that  retail  to 
double  our  price,  you  can  return  it  to. us  and  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways,  so  you  won’t  be  out  one  single  cent. 

■UBITC  Tft  niv  for  our  free  Stove  Catalog  No.  870.  T5  styles  to  select  from  explains  our  terms  fully;  tells  yon 
|f  (II  I  £  |Uall  A  I  howto  order.  Don’t  buy  a  stove  of  any  kind  until  you  receive  our  illustrated  catalog  and  read  our 
liberal  terms  and  lowest  prices  ever  made. 

A  postal  card  will  bring  it  to  you. 


L/HIl  l  llliv  *1  liny  Mimmiui  jruu  a  CV-V.I  *c.uu*  i  *  iuomuvvu  vua 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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Snmpson  -  Eddystone 

Black  &  Whites 

Many  beautiful,  quiet  patterns, 
appropriate  for  mourning  dresses,  as 
well  as  elaborate  and  attractive  de¬ 
signs  for  every  taste.  Color  abso¬ 
lutely  will  not  fade. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Simpson- Eddystone  Black  £r  Whites. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons  have  mad* 

Simpson  Prints. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


EDdyston£ 

PRINTS 


“BRUSH  SHELLS” 

The  Thing  For  Bird  Shooting. 

These  shells  give  an  open  pattern 
at  from  25  to  30  yards  in  choke 
bore  guns.  They  are  loaded  in 
“Leader”  and  “Repeater”  brands. 

THEY  HAKE  BIG  BAGS. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  To  Get  Them 


You  cannot  be  well  unless  your  stomach  and  bowels  are  right. 
The  thing  to  right  them  is  w  '  —  *  ~  - 


At  your  druggist’s. 


Jayne’s  Sanative  Pills 
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MARKET 


Prices  current  in  New  York  during  week 
ending  November  3,  1906,  wholesale  unless 
otherwise  noted. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  in  elevator.  —  @  81% 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth....  —  (Q  88% 

Com  .  — ■  @  56 

Oats  .  —  @  38 

Rye  .  —  @  6414 

Barley  .  —  (a;  43 

Buckwheat,  100  lbs .  —  @1.25 

FEED, 

Spring  bran .  —  @21.85 

Middlings  . 22.00  @24.50 

Red  Dog  .  —  @26,50 

Hominy  chop  .  • —  @23.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

I  lav,  prime,  ton .  —  @21.00 

No  1  . 19.50  @20.00 

No.  2 . 17.50  (a  18.00 

No.  3  . 15.00  @16.00 

Clover,  mixed  . 14.00  @  16.00 

Clover  . 12.00  @13.00 

Straw,  long  rye . 12.00  @13.00 

Short  and  oat .  5.00  @10  00 

MILK. 

In  effect  November  1  the  N.  Y.  Exchange 
price  was  advanced  to  $1.71  per  40-quart 
can.  netting  3%  cents  per  quart  in  26-cent 
zone  points  where  no  extra  station  charges 
are  made. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  .  —  @  27% 

Lower  grades .  20  @  26 

Storage  .  22  @  26% 

State  dairy,  best .  25  (a  26 

Lower  grades .  19  @  24 

Factory  .  16  @  20 

Packing  Stock  .  15  @  19 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  best .  —  @  13  Vi 

Fair  to  good .  12  @  12% 

Skims  .  3  @  S 

EGGS. 

White  fancy  .  34  @  35 

White,  good  to  choice .  31  @33 

Mixed  colors,  best .  29  @  30 

Common  to  fair .  20  @  24 

Western  and  Southern .  19  @  26 

Stopage  .  18  <a  23 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Jonathan  . .....2.50  @4.50 

McIntosh  . 2.50  @4.00 

Alexander,  Wealthy,  Gano  & 

Snow  . . 2.50  Jo  3.25 

Malden  Blush  and  Pippin.. 2. 00  @2.75 

King  . 2.00  @3.00 

Spy,  Spitz  and  Baldwin.  ...  1.50  @2.25 

Greening  . 1.50  @2.50 

Pears.  Bartlett,  bbl . 2.50  @5.50 

Seckel  . 2.00  @>5.00 

Bose  . 2.50  @4.50 

Clairgeau  and  Anjou . 2.00  @3.00 

Kieffer  .  50  @1.50 

Quinces,  barrel  . 2.50  @4.00 

Grapes,  black,  8-lb  bkt .  16  @  20 

Black.  4-lb  basket .  10  @  13 

Niagara  and  Del..  4-lb.  bkt.  10  @  18 

Cranberries,  barrel  . 6.00  @9.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato  market  weak. 

Potatoes,  Maine,  bag . 1.65  @1.70 

State  and  Jersey,  barrel. ..  1.50  @1.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl .  75  @1.00 

Brussels  Snrouts.  quart .  5  @  10 

Beets  and  Carrots,  bbl . 1.00  @1.50 

Cabbage.  100  . 2.50  @4.50 

Celery,  dozen  .  10  @  50 

Cauliflowers,  bbl .  50  @4.00 

Kale,  barrel .  25  @  40 

Lettuce,  barrel  . 1.00  @1.75 

'Mushrooms,  lb .  25  @1.00 

Dnions,  white,  bbl . 2.50  @4.00 

Red  and  yellow . 1.50  @2.25 

Squashes,  bbl .  50  @1.00 

Spinach,  bbl .  75  @1.00 

Tomatoes,  box  .  75  @'2.00 

Hothouse,  lb .  5  @  20 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  lb .  —  @>  10% 

Fowls  .  —  @  10% 

Roosters  .  —  @  6% 

Turkeys  .  —  @  14 

Ducks,  lb .  —  @  14 

Geese,  pair  .  90  @1.50 

Pigeons,  pair .  —  @  25 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  14  @  18 

Chickens,  fancy  .  20  @  22 

Under  grades  .  14  @  18 

Fowls  .  10  @  13% 

Squabs,  dozen  . 2.50  @4.00 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  for  ton  lots;  smaller  quantities 
proportionate!'-  higher. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  ton .  —  @56.00 

Muriate  of  potash.  2,016  lbs. .  —  @41. 85 

Sulphate  of  potash,  2,016  lbs..  —  @48.15 

Dried  blood  .  —  @50.00 

Kainlt  .  —  @11.00 

Acid  phosphate  .  —  @11.00 

Basic  slag.  2,016  lbs .  —  @17.55 


Peruvian  guano,  Chincha. ...  —  @40.50 

Lobos  .  —  @30.00 

Ground  bone,  3  per  cent  am. ; 

54%  per  cent  bone  phos. .  —  @26.50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 3.85  @5.85 

Oxen  and  stags . 3.35  @4.50 

Cows  . 1.10  @3.40 

Calves  . 5.00  @9.00 

Sheep  . 3.25  @5.50 

Lambs  . 6.00  (a  8.25 

Hogs  . 6.50  @6.70 

Dressed  *  Poultry. — Receipts  are  very 
heavy  and  the  outlook  at  present  unfavorable, 
as  the  general  run  of  stock  offered  consists 
of  under  grades,  which  have  to  be  sold  at 
low  prices.  Best  dry-picked  Spring  turkeys 
have  sold  up  to  20  cents  and  chickens  as  high 
as  22.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  rush  of 
inferior  stuff  will  be  over  before  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  market,  as  only  choice,  or  a  grade 
below  this  is  wanted.  During  that  week 
buyers  are  not  looking  for  culls.  All  poultry 
intended  for  Thanksgiving  trade  should  be 
here  not  later  than  Monday,  November  26. 
but  the  latter  part  of  the  previous  week 
will  not  be  too  early,  as  a  great  many  retail¬ 
ers  stock  up  then.  This  is  especially  true  of 
those  who  are  after  the  best  goods.  Late 
arrivals  are  quite  sure  to  meet  a  poor  trade 
unless  there  is  a  deckled  shortage,  which  is 
not  probable  this  Fall.  Every  year  poultry 
intended  for  this  trade  arrives  the  day  after 
when  there  is  almost  no  demand.  Following 
are  a  few  rules  for  those  making  shipments 
of  poultry  to  New  Y'ork.  Be  sure  that  the 
crops  are  empty.  Kill  by  sticking  in  the 
mouth  and  bleed  thoroughly.  Pick  dry  if 
you  can  successfully.  This  requires  some 
skill  and  experience.  If  unable  to  do  a  good 
job,  scald,  being  careful  to  keep  the  head 
and  feet  out  of  the  hot  water.  Leave  the 
head  and  feet  on  and  do  not  draw.  Pin¬ 
feather  neatly.  Avoid  bruising  in  handling, 
both  before  and  after  killing;  discolored  spots 
injure  sale.  Ship  in  clean  packages,  either 
barrels  or  boxes.  Unless  only  a  very  small 
quantity  is  to  be  sent,  sort  the  turkeys,  put¬ 
ting  bens  and  toms  in  separate  packages,  and 
the  culls  by  themselves,  or  keep  the  culls 
and  fatten  for  later  trade.  Good  sales  of 
a  whole  box  or  barrel  are  often  made  to  one 
customer  on  the  condition  of  their  being  O. 
K.  all  the  way  through.  If  culls  are  found 
mixed  in  the  price  is  sure  to  be  discounted, 
so  that  sometimes  a  box  of  poultrv  will  sell 
for  less  than  the  prime  stock  minus  the  culls 
would  have  brought.  w.  w.  h. 

CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Threo  of  Clark’s  Intense  Cultivators  produced 
this  year  on  14Vj  acres.  102  tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa, 
Timothy  and  Redtop  hay.  If  you  want  to  know  how 
enclose a2c.  stamp  to  Geo.  M.  Clark,  HiggaHum,  Conn. 

nincn  DO  TO  Special  price  now  of  $1.10  a 
rfllLn  rll  I  A  1.000  for  3-inch  pots.  P.  B. 
I  Ml  LI  I  I  U  I  U  Crosby  &  8on.Catonsville.Md. 

WtNTFD  Youth  of  19  wishes  position  on  up-to- 
VI M  H  1  L  U  date  dairy  farm.  Exemplary  character. 
Best  reference.  Good  milker.  Address ‘'CONWAY," 
Box  54.  Griffins  Corners,  New  York. 

60  HEAD 

’  OF 

JACKS  and  JENNETS 

For  Sale  at  Auction 
TUESDAY, NOV. 20, 1906 

AT  MY  FARM, 

Near  Junction,  Ky. 

On  the  L.  &  N.  &  Q.  &  C.  Railroads. 

Poor  health  requires  me  to  discontinue  the  business 
and  1  will  offer  my  entire  holdings  of  line  Kentucky 
Jack  stock  to  the  highest  bidder  without  reserve. 
Also  ten  first-class  Mules  and  fifteen  horses,  among 
which  are  a  superb  young  saddle  stallion  and  some 
choice  brood  mares.*  Send  for  catalogue. 

I.  S.  TEVIS,  Shelby  City,  Ky. 

GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  K ST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN- 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COl  NTKY  PRODUCE,  Apples.  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese.  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  86  Little  12tli  St..  New  York. 


LOW  DOWN  WAGONS 

The  Handiest  Thing  on  the  Farm 


We  make  the  best,  sell  direct.  Use  thirty  days  and 
money  back  if  you  want  it.  Send  for  our  catalogue. 
HILLSDALE  WHEEL  CO.,  17-28  Kerri.  St.,  Hillsdale,  Mieh. 


WARRINER'S 


CHAIN 

HANGING 


STANCHION 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  Ind.,  says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


,•»  ■ 


SQUABS 


are  raised  in  one  month: 
bring  big  prices.  Money 
makers  for  poultrymen, 
farmers,  women. 

fWSend  for  our  Free  Book  and  learn  this  A'f* 
V^rich  industry.  Correspondence  invited  A»:  \ 

.‘-(Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co., 
yLf 335  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


hicrtUY  DiscoioRCD  Bt  flOOD-LUTCST  Improve  mists 
fluananTt'o  SouND-Pturtn  rtmctitni  fl  few  108 
Coo  Size  bowmen;  ?i6E66  Size  »i6>_°  men; 
RtGDiAR  PmcE'i8t?—'*za”.Rsnc  Opportunity. 
Standard  SRTcrieRa  At  Less  Turn  Cost  To  Make. 

No  Circular  On  Tnise.Sew)  Cast  Wnti  Order  At  Once-. 
FokRiguihr  IrcuBRTOii  Bmooh  —  Ssfn,*  Catslm 


CORNELL  INCUBATOR  CO  Ithacanv 


We  Build  Farm  Powers 

Can  we  be  of  service  to  you? 


You  have  felt  the  need  of  a  power  on  your 
farm.  You  can’t  help  it  if  you  are  keeping  up 
with  the  times — you  know  hundreds  of  farmers 
are  buying  engines,  and  they  find  use  for  them, 
almost  every  day  in  the  year. 

Don’t  you  see  that  you  are  placed  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  with  your  neighbors?  They  make  ma¬ 
chinery  do  most  of  the  hard  jobs,  the  old  time 
drudgeries.  They  do  much  while  you  do  little. 
You  are  being  worn  out 
while  they  save  them¬ 
selves.  They  can  ope r 
ate  on  a  larger  scale  than 
you.  They  make  dollars 
while  you  make  dimes. 

Undoubtedly  you 
know  these  things  as 
well  as  we  do.  Well, 
then,  what  are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  do  about  it?  Let 
us  make  a  suggestion. 

We  have  long  been  in 
the  business  of  manu¬ 
facturing  engines  that 
are  adaptable  to  farm¬ 
ers’  needs.  We  have 
made  a  specialty  of  farm  powers,  maintaining 
experts  to  select  and  adapt  the  power  to  the 
use.  Every  year  we  are  handling  the  power 
question  for  hundreds  of  farmers — ascertaining 
their  needs,  figuring  on  requirements,  deter¬ 
mining  the  style,  the  size— and  furnishing  the 
power. 

We  handle  the  whole  matter,  and  then  we 
take  the  responsibility— zi'e  cuaruntee  satis¬ 
factory  results. 

Can  we  not  perform  such  service  for  you? 


You  probably  know  something  of  the  stand¬ 
ing  of  The  Fairbanks  Company.  Of  course 
you  know  the  reputation  for  high  quality  and 
efficiency  of  the  Fairbanks  engines. 

With  the  known  high  quality  of  the  engines, 
the  care  taken  to  adapt  the  power  to  the  need, 
and  with  the  responsibility  and  guarantee  of 
The  Fairbanks  Company,  we  honestly  believe 
that  we  offer  you  the  safest,  most  prudent, 
most  satisfactory  way  of 
buying  a  suitable  farm 
power  you  can  find. 

If  you  are  thinking  at 
all  of  the  farm  power 
question,  we  ask  you  to 
write  to  us.  We  have 
a  valuable  book  on 
Farm  Power  which  we 
willsendyouon  request. 
But  better  than  that — 
The  services  of  our 
power  experts  are  at 
your  command.  Be 
free  to  ask  them  any 
questions  you  desire. 
To  suggest  and  aid  and 
advise  people  interested  in  farm  powers  is 
their  business.  They  are  paid  by  the  Fair¬ 
banks  Company.  Their  services  will  cost  you 
absolutely  nothing. 

We  maintain  a  competent  corps  of  Power 
Men  at  each  of  the  following  cities.  Send 
your  inquiries  with  some  idea  of  your  require¬ 
ments  to  us  at  New  York  or  other  city  nearer 
you.  Any  request  sent  to  any  address  will 
have  prompt  attention. 


THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Albany  Baltimore  Boston  Buffalo  Hartford  New  Orleans  Philadelphia 

Pittsburg  Syracuse  London,  England. 


Saw  Outfit 


A  complete  combination  circular  find  drag 
saw  outfit,  mounted  with  oar 
famous  &  it.  P. 

Abenaque 
Gasoline  Engine 

—  Most  convenient  and  practical  sawing  device ; 

most  handy  and  dependable  engine.  Gives  bo  trouble  In  starting  In  coldest  weather.  Engine  can  be  used 
for  any  other  work— easily  dctachd  e.  We  make  a  full  line  of  sawing  outfits,  gasoline  engines,  etc. 
Don’l  buy  until  you  o»t  our  prices  and  guaranty.  Write  to-day  and  ask  for  catalog  O. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  WESTMINSTER  STATION,  VERMONTe 


Engine 


HEEBNER’S  feed  and  ensilace  cutters 

■  ■  D.rw  the  onlj  thoroughly  up-to-date  machine*  In  dry  fodder  cut¬ 

ting.  They  cut  and  crush  at  oDe  operation.  Prepares  the  nutritious  lower  stock,  making  an  excellent 
and  much  relished  food.  No  waete.  Easy  to  masticate.  It  is  easier  to  grow  two  tons  of  fodder 
than  one  ton  of  hay  on  the  same  ground.  Podder  is  equal  to  hay  in  feeding  value.  The  corn  itself  It 
clear  gain.  Shredding  attachment  for  95.00.  You  then  have  cutter,  crusher  and  shredder  oombined 
in  one.  Not  much  more  expensive  than  other  machines,  but  far  more  valuable,  bead  for  free  booklet. 

HEEBNES  Sc  SONS,  82  Broad  St.,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 


Earliest  and  easiest  worked. 
Carries  off  surplus  wafer; 
admits  air  to  the  soil.  In¬ 
creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 
_  Jackson’s  Round  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
■gBf  Pipe,  Red  and  Eire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile, etc.  Write 
for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHS  H.  JACKSON,  76  Third  Are.,  Albany,  S.  X. 


Fruits,  Poultry, 

Apples,  Pears  and  ail  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  Fancy 
Eggs;  Poultry  for  Thanksgiving.  Top  prices  secured 
for  choice  products.  IV rite  us  what  you  have  to  sell. 

ARCHDEACON  &  C0„  100  Murray  St.,  N.Y. 


Lambs,  Calves,  Poultry 

Our  specialties  are  choice  Hothouse  Lambs,  Calves, 
Poultry,  Furs,  Ginseng  and  Fancy  Eggs.  Careful 
attention  given  to  shipments. 

Write  us  what  you  have  to  sell. 

W.M,  H.  COHEN  &  CO.,  229-231  Washington  St„  N.  Y. 

D|  CACC  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
■  LLHOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


MOUND  CITY  STOCK  FARM. 

Shires,  Percherons,  Belgians,  Hackneys  and  Coach 
Horses  for  sale.  I  will  sell  at  my  barn  cheaper  than 
any  other  firm  in  America.  My  draft  horses  weigh 
from  1,700  to  2,200  pounds.  My  high  stepping  Hackneys 
and  Poachers  weigh  from  1.200  to  1,400  pounds;  all 
sound  and  guaranteed  breeders:  and  make  the  buyer 
safe  for  three  years  against  death.  The  reason  I  can 
sell  cheaper  is  because  my  father  lives  in  England; 
he  can  buy  them  for  me  and  save  all  the  middlemen’s 
profits.  If  a  good  horse  is  needed  in  your  community 
please  write  me.  W.B.  BULLOCK, Moundsville.W.Va. 


FOR  SALE,  200-ACRE  FARM 

in  Goochland  county,  Virginia.  Fifteen-room  dwel¬ 
ling  and  all  necessary  outbuildings.  Good  fertile 
and.  Good  orchard.  Price  $2,200:  Cash  $1,200,  bal-. 
lance  one  and  two  years.  J.  M.  GlLL,  Scranton,  Pa 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 


$8  per  Acre  and  up 

with  improvements.  Good  productive  soil,  abundant 
water  supply  and  best  climate  on  earth.  Near  rail¬ 
road  and  good  markets  with  best  church,  school  and 
social  advantages.  For  list  of  farms,  excursion  rates 
and  our  beautiful  pamphlet  showing  what  others 
have  accomplished,  write  to-day  to  E.  H.  LA 
BAUME.  Agrl.  and  Indl.  Agt.,  Norfolk  &  Western 
Ry.,  Box  503  ,  Roanoke,  Va. 


BUY  WHEAT  AND  CORN  LAND 

I  don’t  believe  farmers  in  colder  climates  realize 
how  well  fixed  they  would  soon  be  if  they  bought  rich 
land  today  in  Tennessee  for  cash,  or  on  easy  terms, 
and  let  the  crops  of  Cotton,  Corn,  Wheat.  Vegetables 
—or  you  can  raise  anything  on  it— pay  for  their 
place.  Climate  most  delightful  and  healthful. 
Land  rapidly  advancing  in  value  with  the  prosperous  South 
Write  me  tor  facts  and  booklets  today. — H.  F.  Smith,  Traf¬ 
fic  Mgr.  N.  C.  tc  St.  L.  Ry.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dept.  C. 

$5  to  $20  an  Acre  and  Goins  Up 


COK  SALE— A  good  Delaware  farm  of  400  acres 
*  250  acres  improved  and  will  produce  good  crops  of 

peaches,  clover,  grain,  tomatoes,  etc.  24  acres  in 
scarlet  clover  and  a  well  established  nursery.  One 
half  mile  from  Pa.  R.  R.  Station  and  Tomato  Cannery. 
16-rooin  house,  3  large  barns  and  4  tenant  houses. 
150  acres  in  timber  land.  BERTHA  <’.  JOHNSTON, 
Administratrix,  Xtoekley,  Delaware. 


80  ACRES,  ONLY  $1,450. 

Cuts  15  tons  of  hay.  brook-watered  pasture  for  10 
cows;  plenty  of  wood  for  home  use;  estimated  to  be 
100,000  feet  timber,  mostly  hemlock;  market  at  village 
one  mile  away:  105  apple  trees,  mostly  Baldwins, 
nearly  all  young.  100  bbls.  in  season;  7  room  house: 
barn  40x40;  icehouse  and  stable.  To  settle  estate,  4 
cows,  115  hens  and  chickens,  horse  rake,  farm  cart, 
sleigh  and  tools  will  lie  included  for  only  $1,450  for 
everything:  half  cash  and  easy  terms.  See  Page  6,  farm 
No.  10,361  of  Strout’s  List  No.  17,  just  out,  describing 
hundredsof  farm  bargains,  with  pictures  of  buildings. 
Mailed  FREE.  E.  A.  STRUCT,  Farm  Dept.  42, 
150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


Maryland  farms  for  sale,  situated 

on  Eastern  shore.  Good  grass  and  grain  land, 
also  splendid  soil  to  grow  small  fruits.  Catalogue 
free.  COBEY  &  CHARLES,  Federalsburg,  Md, 


MICHIGAN  FARMS,  Productive  soil,  splendid 
climate,  fruit,  stock  and  grain  farms.  Write 
for  list  "M."  C.  H.  BENHAM,  Hastings,  Mich. 


40  MILES  FROM  N.  Y.  CITY. 

78  acres  located  only  IVj  miles  from  depot.  Fine 
roads,  mail  delivered,  cuts  about  40  tons  hay,  spring 
;  watered  pasture  for  12  cattle,  16- room  house,  hue 
lawn,  beautiful  shade,  barn  has  room  for  20  head 
stock:  buildings  insured  for  $2,500.  Price  reduced  to 
only  $6,000,  to  make  quick  sale,  because  of  owner  s 
iilness.  For  picture  of  houso  see  farm  84,063,  page  1.1 
of  Strout’s  List  No.  17,  just  out,  mailed  free.  E.  A. 
STROUT,  Farm  Dept.  42.  150  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


FOR  SALE  OR  WILL  EXCHANGE 

For  First-class  Income  Property 

THE  LARGEST  FRUIT,  GRAIN  AND  STOCK  FARM  IN  AMERICA 
4,650  ACRES 

About  100,000  Apple  Trees,  2,000  Plum  Trees, 
3,000  Cherry  Trees,  2,000  Peach  Trees.  2,000 
Acres  in  corn,  big  lot  horses,  cattle  and  hogs:  14  sets 
bldgs.  Net  income  from  $50,000  to  $80,000  per  year; 
price  $400,000.  Let  me  hear  for  further  particulars  ll 
interested.  B.  F.  COOMBS  &  BRO,  Parker, 
Linn  County,  Kansas. 


60  ACRES,  ONLY  $800. 

Overlooking  river,  steamers  pass  daily,  keep  5 
cows,  good  soil  for  vegetables  and  berries,  splendid 
chance  for  poultry;  2o  barrels  apples  yearly,  good 
barn,  5-room  house;  for  its  picture  see  page  6,  1  arm 
12,570  of  Strout’s  List,  No.  17,  mailed  free.  E.  A. 
STROUT,  Farm  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  lork. 
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PUBLISHERS  DESK. 

This  letter  comes  from  a  New  England 
reader : 

Reeeullv  I  received  au  offer  from  tlie 
(lardeu  Nursery,  Osage,  la.,  a  concern 
utterly  unknown  to  me,  and  unsolicited, 
.in  offer  of  305  plants  to  be  grown  by  me 
for  advertising  purposes,  i  to  send  them 
the  small  sum  of  $10  for  expenses.  Later 
[  received  a  “hurry  tip’’  card  promising  to 
throw  in  an  extra  chestnut  tree.  I  don’t 
know  how  they  got  my  name,  nor  how 
they  learned  I  had  the  best  possible  place 
to  show  up  their  goods.  Can  you  tell  me 
about  them? 

We  only  know  that  other  subscribers 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  have  sent 
similar  inquiries  about  the  same  propo¬ 
sition  from  this  house.  Whatever  the 
plants  may  be,  good  or  bad,  they  evidently 
are  willing  to  sell  the  lot  for  $10.  The 
advertising  feature  is  not  a  very  tangible 
consideration,  and  no  firm  could  or  would 
send  out  stock  for  such  a  purpose  unless 
the  remittance  for  them  would  cover  the 
value  of  the  goods.  We  would  never 
think  the  second  time  of  such  a  propo¬ 
sition.  By  all  means,  buy  nursery  stock 
from  houses  that  you  know  to  be  reliable. 

Here  is  another  inquiry: 

Please  allow  mo  to  ask  your  opinion  of 
the  Kansas  City  Co-operative  Refining 
Company.  I  enclose  advertisement  cut 

from  -  Magazine,  the  editor  of  which 

claims  that  no  fraudulent  ads.  appear 
In  its  columns,  and  promises  to  make  good 
any  loss  sustained  by  persons  dealing  with 
his  advertisers.  1  know  there  is  more  money 
made  in  refining  oil  than  in  producing  it. 
and  I  was  tempted  to  take  some  stock  in 
It.  1  admire  your  way  of  showing  up  frauds, 
and  feel  safe  in  asking  your  opinion  of  this 
Investment.  w.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  advertisement  referred  to  is  an 
offer  to  sell  stock  in  a  proposed  oil  re¬ 
fining  concern.  The  par  value  of  the 
stock  is  $1;  you  can  buy  it  for  10  cents 
a  share,  if  you  do  it  quick,  and  pay  for  tt 
in  installments  if  you  cannot  pay  all  down 
at  once.  It  does  not  tell  how  much  stock 
there  is  ready  to  be  sold  at  10  cents  on 
the  dollar,  but  as  printing  is  cheap  no . 
doubt  there  is  enough  to  go  around. 
There  is  no  business  yet,  no  plant  run¬ 
ning.  but  one  is  promised,  and  the  profit 
of  600  per  cent  is  carefully  figured  out. 
Our  modest  opinion  is  that  you  would 
better  buy  a  rubber  ball  for  the  baby  with 
your  10  cents  rather  than  invest  it  in  any 
co-operative  stock  at  10  cents  on  the  dol¬ 
lar. 

The  biggest  fake  advertiser  that  we 
have  yet  known,  however,  seems  to  us 
respectable  in  comparison  with  the  editor 
or  publisher  that  induces  readers  to  invest 
in  shady  schemes,  under  the  promise  of 
making  good  loss  to  the  reader.  Such 
papers  of  course  have  no  intention  of  do¬ 
ing  anything  of  the  kind.  Not  one  reader 
in  a  hundred  is  a  subscriber  of  such 
papers.  They  are  sent  out  free.  They 
care  nothing  for  the  reader.  They  get 
their  revenue  from  the  advertiser,  and 
simply  co-operate  with  him  to  humbug 
the  reader.  The  papers  guarantee  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  part  of  the  scheme  to  allay  sus¬ 
picion,  and  is  on  that  account  the  meanest 
part  of  the  whole  trick. 

Here  is  another  inquiry: 

I  had  $200  invested  in  Cash  Buyers’  Union 
of  Chicago.  The  company  which  has  bought 
it  out  offers  to  give  a  $10  share  in  the  ' 
new  organization  for  each  old  $10  share, 
and  $2.50  in  cash.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  the  new  company?  It 
will  cost  me  $50  more  to  try  to  save  what 
I  put  in  before,  and  I  may  lose  this  too. 
As  I  am  poor  it  means  a  good  deal  to  me. 

I  would  like  your  advice.  I  find  you  are 
generally  right.  n.  e. 

New  York. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Cash 
Buyers’  Union  got  more  than  a  million 
dollars  from  farmers  for  their  paper  stock 
and  then  failed.  The  receiver  has  now 
sold  part  of  the  goods.  What  is  left  is 
practically  unmarketable.  There  really  is 
no  new  organization.  But  the  old  scheme 
of  selling  stock  to  farmers  worked  so 
well  it  seems  the  plan  is  to  be  repeated 
with  the  extra  leverage  of  holding  out  an 
inducement  to  save  part  of  what  is  already 
in  by  putting  in  some  more.  The  old 
stock  is  worthless.  No  one  would  give 
anything  for  it,  so  that  the  old  share¬ 
holders  may  as  well  consider  their  money 
lost.  The  question  then  is  whether  or  not 
they  want  to  try  the  same  thing  over 
again  with  more  money.  Some  one  seems 
willing  to  print  a  million  shares  of  stock 


provided  farmers  will  pay  $2,500,000  for 
them.  Who  wouldn’t  ? 

The  Thanksgiving  number  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  will  appear  the  week  after  next.  If 
you  send  any  10  weeks  for  10  cents  trial 
orders  before  November  17  they  will  get 
this  handsome  number.  Can’t  you  send 
one  or  more? 

We  yet  have  places  for  a  few  steady, 
reliable  men  to  represent  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Application  should  be  made  promptly  to 
this  office. 

Unpolished  Rice. — We  recently  gave  some 
facts  about  polished  rice.  Readers  ask  where 
the  unpolished  grain  can  be  obtained.  The 
Gueydan  Rice  Mills  write  us:  “There  is  uo 
regular  demand  for  rice  in  the  unpolished 
state.  The  American  public  have  been  edu¬ 
cated  to  a  very  high  style  finish  on  their 
rice,  and  as  a  result,  whenever  a  mill  makes 
an  offering  of  any  rice  which  is  not  hand¬ 
somely  finished,  it  is  difficult  to  place  it 
among  the  jobbing  trade.  We  occasionally 
receive  inquiries  in  relation  to  unpolished 
rice,  but  it  would  not  pay  us  to  keep  any 
supply  of  the  article  on  hand." 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


'HE  AWL- 
FOR  ALL, 


GROOVED  NEEDLE 
DIAMOND  POINT 


MYERS  LOCK  STITCH 
SEWING  AWL 

Always  ready  for  action.  Sews  with  lock 
stiten  same  as  sewing  machine.  Repairs 
shoes,  fur  coats,  harness,  carpets,  canvas, 
gloves,  saddles  or  mittens.  Everybody 
needs  it,  everybody  buys  it;  costs  only  $1.50 
prepaid.  Grand  inducement  for  agents 
East  of  Mississippi  River.  One  Agent  sold 
$200  worth  in  4  days.  Write  for  booklet  A  4 
C.  A.  Myers  Co.,  4941  Vincennes  Ave.,  Chicago 


WE  ARE  BUILDERS 

OF  A 

“LOW- 
DOWN” 
MILK 
WAGON 

i  which  has  a 

“HIGH  UP”  REPUTATION 

for  strength  and  durability.  Write  for  our  Catalogue. 

PARSONS  “LOW-DOWN"  W  AGON  WORKS,  Earlville,  N.Y. 


rest  Main  St., 

»  Rurhcllt-,  V  ¥. 


Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm,  S 

hSt”,?  Single  and  Rose  Comb  White  Leg- 

hnm  L’hickens  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks,  winners 
IIUI II  of  38  ribbons  at  Madison  Square  <  tarden,  Pough¬ 
keepsie  and  Danbury  Shows  season  190*5.  offer  special 
bargain  prices  of  mated  pens.  10  yearling  hens  and 
ono  selected  cockerel  of  a  tine  strain,  Single  or  Rose 
Comb  White  Leghorns.  $15.  fine  thousand  laying 
pullets  now  ready.  $1.50  to  $3  each.  •  Five  hundred 

totiriach5  Two  Thousand  Choice  Pekin  Ducks 

for  breeding.  $1  to $2  each.  Largest  plant  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  City.  Incubators,  10,000  eggs  capacity. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Cockerels  and 
Pullets,  five  months  old,  $1.00  each.  Catalogue  free. 
O.  H.  ZIMMER.  R.  I).  41.  Weedsport,  N.Y. 


Four  Years  of  Agony. 

Whole  Foot  Nothing  But  Proud  Flesh-Had 
to  Use  Crutches—  “  Cuticura  Remedies 
Best  on  Barth.” 

"In  the  year  1899  the  side  of  my  right 
foot  was  cut  off  from  the  little  toe  down 
to  the  heel,  and  the  physician  who  had 
charge  of  me  was  trying  to  sew  up  the 
side  of  my  foot,  but  with  no  success.  At 
last  my  whole  foot  and  way  up  above  my 
calf  was  nothing  but  proud  flesh.  I  suf¬ 
fered  untold  agonies  for  four  years,  and 
tried  different  physicians  and  all  kinds  of 
ointments.  I  could  walk  only  with 
crutches.  In  two  weeks  afterwards  I  saw 
a  change  in  my  limb.  Then  I  began  using 
Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment  often  during 
the  day,  and  kept  it  up  for  seven  months, 
when  my  limb  was  healed  up  just  the 
same  as  if  I  never  had  trouble.  It  is 
eight  months  now  since  I  stopped  using 
Cuticura  Remedies,  the  best  on  God’s 
earth.  I  am  working  at  the  present  day, 
after  five  years  of  suffering.  The  cost  of 
Cuticura  Ointment  and  Soap  was  only  $6, 
but  the  doctors’  bills  were  more  like  $600. 
John  M.  Lloyd,  718  S.  Arch  Ave.,  Alli¬ 
ance,  Ohio,  June  27,  1905." 

BARRED  ROCKS  and  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns, 
our  Famous  Egg-producing  strains;  Pullets  lay 
at  131  days.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

jyi  API.K  VIl.I.A  POl  l, TRY  YARDS  .  nn  till  or.lers  from  all  vari- 
etles,  .Andalusian*,  Rocks.  Wyandotte*,  Minorca*,  I*>Khnrns, 
Hamburg*,  Spanish,  Ancona*,  Java*.  AV.  G.  Mosher, Sylvania, Pa. 

ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys 

*  1  i  ■  —  .  -  ■ 

OSK  COMB  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Beststrain. 
Price  reasonable.  I.  C.  Hawkins,  Bullville,  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.  Partridge  and 
White  Wyandottes.  Fine  stock  from  best  strains. 
Return  privilege.  Cockerels  and  Pullets  $2  to  $25 
each.  SIX'* 3 LAIR  SMITH.  002 5th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

NEW  LAID  EGGS 

Wanted  for  retail  trade.  Top  cash  price  for  strict!/ 
fresh  stock.  ,  C.  H.  SPENCER,  Phenix,  R.  I. 

DC  If  111  nilPKS  Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  Fall 
r  L.  IV 1 11  UUAllAd  show  birds  from  yards  contain¬ 
ing  First  Prize  pair  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  1905,  also 
many  other  winners.  Let  us  know  vour  wants,  $1.00 
to  $3.00  each.  WALTER  McBWAN,  Lauder¬ 
dale  Farm,  Loudonville,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y, 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTON, 

Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Red,  Buff  Wyandotte,  Barred  Rock 
Cockerels  and  a  feAV  pullets  for  sale.  Illustrated 
descriptive  circular  free.  A.  H.  KANAGY.  Milroy.  Pa. 

WRIGHT’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

Cockerels,  Duston  strain  direct,  $1.50  each. 
GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale,  VERY  FINE  W.  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Holstein  Bull  Calf  from  finely  bred  A.  R.  O.  stock. 

MARY  H.  SPINK,  Rodman,  N.  Y. 


EARLY  CHICKS  PAY  BIG 


Hatched  in  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  they  make 
big  profits.  Hatch  them  In  a 
BANTA  INCUBATOR 
Heat  uniform,  case  tight, 
ventilation  gives  strong 
chicks,  regulator  reliable.  Ten 
minutes  work  daily.  Neweata- 
log free.  Banta-Bendcr  llllfg.  Co  Oept.  46.Llgonler.lnd. 


Guarantee 
Protects  you 


R 


’  Send  for  free  I 
Catalogue- 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  fi ret- class  hatchers  made. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


Poultry  Supplies 

_  L  We  keep  everything 

<X/,W'  \VASr~%  in  the  Poultry  Line 
1  —Fencing,  Feed,  In- 

1  “  ^  *  cubators,  Live  Stock, 

.  .  Brooders— anything— 

it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send 
you  our  Illustrated  Catalog  it’s  free. 
Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.. 
Dept.  HG,  28-23  Vesey  Stf,  New  York. 


R  YBRED,  BUFF  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 

ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Minorcas, 
White  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks;  $3.00  each, 
tT .$12.00  for  breeding  pen.  Catalogue  free, 
EDWARD  G.  NOONAN,  Proprietor  East  Donegal 
Poultry  Yards,  Marietta.  Pennsylvania. 
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Jars  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs.  Cats, 
Ferrets,  etc  Eggs  a  specialty.  60p.  book.  10e. 
Rates  free.  J.A.BERGEY,  Box  8,  Telford.  Pa. 

•  COTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
“eight  mos.  Circ.  .SILAS  DECKER.  Montrose.  Pa. 


15,000  FERRETS.  Perfect  woi.kers. 
These  animals  exterminate  rats,  hunt 
rabbits.  48-page  illus.  hook  6c.  Cir.  price 
list  free.  8.  Farnsworth,  Middktoen,  Ohio. 


CCRDCTC  Raised  in  small  lots  are  strong  an.: 
I  tnilklO  healthy.  Warranted  good  rat  and 
rabbit  limiters.  Descriptive  circular  and  price  list 
free.  Shady  Lawn  Ferret  Farm,  New  London,  Ohio. 

For  Sale,  Fox  and  Rabbit  Hounds 

Choice  Puppies,  now  ready  to  ship,  $5.00  each. 
Melvin  Thomas,  R.F.  D.,Wayville,  Saratoga  Co,  N.Y. 

ffiSV"  FERRET  S  FOR  SALE.  Rat  Hunters. 
Prices  Right.  Send  for  free  book. 

C.  M.  SACKETT,  New  London,  Ohio. 

©PORTING  DOGS.  Cattle,  Sheep’ 
**  Swine,  Pigeons,  Ferrets  and 
Rabbits.  Ten  cents  Fifty-six  page 
illustrated  catalogue.  C,  G.  Uoydt, 
Dept.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 

Large  English  Berkshire  Pigs.  Female  Collie 
Puppies.  B.  Rock  and  Buff  Orpington  Chickens.  Prices 
right,  stock  as  represented,  w,  a.  father*,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


Registered  Angora  Goats,  Ramhouillet  sheep 
Holstein  cattle.  .1.  EVVanGelder,  Hammopdsport.N.Y 


“EN  VA  RI FTIES.  Chickens,  Ducks  and  Turkeys 
sat.  guar.:  cat.  fr.  W.  Raby  &  Son.  Millersburg,  O 


You  Can  Get  More  Eggs 


And  Save  Feed  Bills. 

Q.REEN  BONE  fed  raw  gives  fowls  value  of  grain:  is  rich  in  protein  and 
the  food  they  need  to  take  the  other  elements  that  make  more  eggs, 
place  of  bugs  and  worms  It  has  fertile  eggs,  livelier  chicks,  earlier 
more  than  four  times  the  egg  making  broilers,  heavier  fowls.  Cut  it  with 


MANN’S 


Latest 

Model 


Bone  Cutter 


Turns  easily;  cuts  rapidly;  never  clogs:  automatically  adjusts  itself  to  any  one’s 
strength.  Cuts  all  bone  with  all  adhering  meat  and  gristle. 

Ten  Davs  Free  Trial  Weas,c  no  money  until  yon  try  the  machine.  Knot  satis- 
J  ficd,  return  at  our  expense.  Write  for  catalogue. 


F.  W.  MANN  CO„  Box  15.  Mlllord,  Mass. 


Beef  Making  As  a  Business 

Beef  is  made  very  much  like  any  manufactured  article.  The  internal  organs  of 
the  steer  represent  the  machine  and  the  feed  is  the  raw  material.  To  grow  beef  the 
raw  material  or  feed  must  contain  every  element  of  the  animal  body — but  by  com¬ 
bining  the  different  grains,  fodders,  etc.  commonly  raised  on  the  farm,  a  perfect 
ration  can  be  formed — after  obtaining  the  proper  ration  your  ingenuity  should  be 
exerted  to  see  that  this  ration  is  properly  digested  and  converted  into  profit. 

DB  HESS  STOCK  F®&D 

the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  was  designed  for  this  particular  purpose. 

Dr.  Hess  being  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  also  veterinary  surgery  learned  from  his 
experience  in  the  practice  as  well  as  from  such  authorities  as  Professors  Winslow, 

Dun,  Quitman  and  all  the  most  noted  writers  that  bitter  tonics  would  increase 
digestion,  iron  would  make  rich,  red  blood,  and  that  nitrates  of  soda  and 
potassium  would  assist  nature  in  throwing  off'  the  poisonous  waste  material 
from  the  system.  These  ingredients  he  combined  with  nature’s  roots, 
herbs,  barks,  seeds,  etc.  and  this  formula  has  become  so  successfully  famous 
that  every  pound  is  Sold  on  a  Written  Quarantee. 

100  lbs.  $5.00  \ 

/  w 


Except  In  Canada 
and  extreme 
Test  and  South. 


tw 

G< 

■/  of 


IS T.  Ill 
•  11  i 


25  lb.  pail  $1.60 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 

Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  in  particular  is  in  the  dose— it’s  small  and  fed  but 
twice  a  day,  which  proves  it  has  the  most  digestive  strength  to  the  pound.  Our 
'’overnment  recognizes  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal  tonic  and  this  paper  is  back 
‘  the  Guarantee. 

Free  from  thelst  to  10th  of  each  month. — Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  P.  V.  S.)  will  pre¬ 
scribe  for  your  ailing  animals.  You  can  have  his  96  page 

-  Veterinary  Book  free  any  time  for  the  asking.  Mention 

this  paper. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 

Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 

Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

iThc  new  hen  barn,  as  stated  before,  is 
a  two-story  affair  16  feet  high  from  sills 
to  plate.  It  is  what  is  called  a  balloon 
frame,  with  nothing  in  the  way  of  girths 
or  tie-beams  to  interfere  with  the  packing 
as  it  settles  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
studding,  to  which  the  novelty  siding  and 
the  inside  lining  is  nailed.  First  above 
the  sills  come  the  floor  beams  of  the  first 
floor,  eight  inches  deep  by  two  inches 
thick,  placed  two  feet  apart  from  center 
to  center.  The  studding  is  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  apart.  The  carpenter  wanted  to 
put  the  studs  16  inches  apart. 

“Why  do  you  put  them  so  close?”  I 
asked  him. 

“That  is  the  distance  we  always  put 
them.” 

“But  why?  Is  it  necessary  in  order  to 
make  the  building  strong  enough?  Seems 
to  me  that  with  the  studs  two  feet  apart, 
and  good  inch  novelty  siding  well  nailed 
on  the  outside,  and  ceiled  on  the  inside 
with  inch  boards,  it  will  be  as  strong  as 
needed.” 

He  finally  admitted  that  he  believed  the 
reason  they  usually  placed  them  i(i  inches 
apat*  was  on  account  of  lathing  with  four- 
foot  lath  for  plastering  with  lime  and 
sand,  so  I  carried  my  point  and  placed 
them  two  feet  apart.  This  makes  either 
12  foot,  14  foot  or  16  foot  boards  cut  with¬ 
out  waste,  an  item  which  is  of  some  im¬ 
portance  in  these  days  of  high-priced  lum¬ 
ber.  The  first  story  is  six  feet  six  inches 
in  the  clear,  then  eight  inches  for  floor 
beams  of  second  floor,  then  six  feet  six 
inches  for  second  story;  then  six  inches 
for  floor  beams  of  the  loft  floor.  This 
brings  the  loft  floor  a  foot  lower  than  the 
plate. 

“What  is  the  use  of  wasting  that  foot  in 
height  ?” 

I  don’t  count  it  wasted.  I  expect  the 
packing  in  side  walls  will  settle  with 
time,  and  I  want  space  on  the  loft  floor  to 
shove  new  packing  under  the  caves  and 
let  it  drop  down  the  entire  distance  to 
the  bottom  of  the  building  if  need  be. 

“Why  do  you  use  any  loft  floor?  Why 
not  let  the  hens  have  the  entire  space 
above  the  second  floor  for  roosting  quar¬ 
ters  ?” 

That  loft  floor  plays  an  important  part 
in  providing  comfortable  quarters  for  the 
hens.  Did  you  ever  try  to  mow  away  hay 
close  up  under  a  roof,  with  the  sun  boil¬ 
ing  down  upon  the  roof  as  it  is  apt  to  do 
in  July?  Hot,  was  it?  I  can  believe  you. 
This  loft  floor  will  have  a  layer  of  pack¬ 
ing  spread  upon  it,  which  will  act  as  a 
shield  between  the  hens’  quarters  and  the 
roof  upon  which  the  sun  beats  with  mer¬ 
ciless  rays.  That  loft  under  the  roof  will 
be  a  hot  place  far  into  the  night,  while 
the  sun’s  rays  will  have  but  little  effect 
below  the  shield  of  packing. 

“What  other  benefit  will  the  floor  and 
packing  above  the  hens’  roosting  quarters 
confer  ?” 

It  will  hold  the  animal  heat  from  the 
hens’  bodies  down  in  Winter,  and  prevent 
it  from  ascending  to  the  peak,  where  it 
can  do  no  good,  just  as  the  covers  on  a 
person’s  bed  hold  the  heat  from  the  sleep¬ 
er’s  body.  Did  you  ever  have  for  a  bed¬ 
fellow  a  person  who  persisted  in  elevat¬ 
ing  his  knees,  and  the  covers  with  them, 
on  a  cold  night,  forming  a  space  under 
the  covers  much  like  the  space  under  the 
rafters  of  a  building,  while  you  were  try¬ 
ing  in'* vain  to  keep  your  legs  warm?  If 
so,  you  will  get  my  meaning.  Warm  air 
has  a  buoyant  property  which  causes  it  to 
rise  at  once  in  colder  air,  as  surely  as  the 
law  of  gravity  causes  an  apple  to  fall  to 
earth  when  released  from  its  supporting 
stem.  This  buoyant  force  is  exerted  even 
after  it  enters  the  air  spaces  within  the 
layer  of  packing.  Very  many  henhouses 
have  been  built  with  a  layer  of  straw  or 
other  packing  in  the  loft  above  the  hens, 
and  this  buoyant  force  of  the  warm  air 
from  the  hens’  bodies  and  breath  utilized 
for  securing  needed  ventilation.  I  expect 
to  employ  a  different  plan  of  ventilation, 
and  aim  to  prevent  the  warm  air  from  ris¬ 
ing  through  the  cracks  in  the  loft  floor, 
and  through  the  packing,  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  Deacon  suggested  that  I  place 
a  layer  of  paper  on  the  floor  between  the 
packing  and  the  floor. 

“You  are  wrong  for  once,  Deacon.  The 
papei^-wants  to  be  on  the  top  of  the  pack¬ 
ing  instead  of  on  the  bottom.” 

In  my  last  article  we  put  the  paper  on 
the  outside  of  the  side  walls,  to  prevent 
the  cold  winds  from  being  forced  into  the 
packing.  The  same  paper  which  stops  the 
cold  winds  from  forcing  their  way  into 
the  packing  will  prevent  the  warm  air  in 
the  spaces  of  the  packing  from  passing 
out  by  means  of  its  buoyant  force.  There¬ 
fore  the  best  place  for  an  airtight  barrier 


is  at  the  outside  of  the  packing  above  the 
hens  also.  1  expect  to  place  a  layer  of 
shavings  on  the  loft  floor  about  six  inches 
thick,  cover  that  with  paper  (old  news¬ 
papers  will  do),  then  throw  on  a  few  more 
shavings  to  hold  them  in  place.  In  this 
way  the  heat  from  the  liens  will  be  con¬ 
served  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

“How  close  to  the  top  of  the  room  are 
the  perches  to  be  placed?” 

There  are  two  sets  of  supports  for  the 
perches.  The  windows  of  the  second 
story  are  low.  and  placed  near  the  floor. 
In  Winter  the  perches  are  to  be  placed 
on  the  upper  supports,  4^  feet  above  the 
floor.  This  brings  them  well  above  the 
top  of  the  windows,  where  they  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  solid  wall  of  packing,  with 
no  cracks  for  cold  drafts  to  strike  them. 
In  Summer  the  windows  will  all  be  thrown 
wide  open,  and  the  perches  placed  on  the 
lower  supports,  near  the  floor.  This  po¬ 
sition  w'ill  give  them  the  advantage  of  all 
the  fresh  air  entering  the  windows,  with 
the  packing  on  the  loft  floor  to  shield 
them  from  the  sun-heated  space  under  the 
roof.  A  four-foot  walk  extends  all  around 
the  outside  of  the  second  story,  and  the 
perches  occupy  the  entire  space  within 
the  surrounding  walk,  except  the  small 
space  surrounding  the  stairway.  This  is 
boarded  up  tight,  with  a  wide  door  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  stairs. 

It  is  a  question  with  me  whether  500 
hens  will  furnish  heat  enough  in  a  room 
of  this  size  (24x36  feet)  to  prevent  con¬ 
densation  of  moisture  in  the  form  of  frost 
on  the  walls.  That  is  one  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  settled  by  this  experiment.  If 
they  do  not  there  are  different  ways  of 
preventing  it.  One  way  would  be  to  put 
in  more  hens  and  thus  get  more  heat. 
Another  way  would  be  to  run  a  partition 
across  one  end  of  the  upper  story  and 
make  the  roosting  quarters  smaller.  An¬ 
other  way  would  be  to  supplement  the  ani¬ 
mal  heat  by  a  fire  in  a  stove  on  the  coldest 
night.  Still  another  way  would  be  to 
provide  more  ventilation,  making  the 
quarters  colder,  and  the  air  drier,  by 
changing  the  air  more  rapidly.  We  won’t 
cross  any  of  these  bridges  until  we  come 
to  them.  o.  w.  mapes. 


Hammond  Dairy  Food  will  produce  more  milt, 
more  butter  and  more  rheme  at  less  cost,  than 
any  other  feed  on  the  market. 

To  demonstrate  to  every  Dairyman  that  tills  is 
a  fact,  we  aro  offering  a  Free  Trial.  Wo  pay 
all  costs. 

You  take  the  food  and  try  it.  Feed  it  to  your 
cows  nndcalves.  If  it  does  not  prove  as  repre¬ 
sented  and  perfectly  satisfactory  the  trial  will 
not  cost  you  one  cent,  if  it  is  satisfactory  we 
know  you  will  want  more  and  that  is  wliat  we 
aro  banking  on. 

Wo  know  that  there  Is  not  a  Dniryman  in  tho 
country  who  will  not  be  convinced  after  a  fair 
trial,  that  Hammond  Dairy  Feed  is  tho  best 
and  most  economical  feed  on  tho  market. 

HAMMOND 
DAIRY  FEED 

is  guaranteed  to  contain  17  per  cent  Protein, 
8  percent  Fat,  56  per  cent  Carbohydrates.  One 
ton  of  Hammond  Dairy  Feed  equals  two  tons  of 
Bran.  It  is  made  of  pure  cane  molasses,  prime 
cotton  seed  meal,  gluten  meal,  corn,  oats  and 
barley.  It  Is  kiln  dried  so  will  not  loose  by 
evaporation,  it  is  guaranteed  to  keep  during 
ail  seasons,  will  never  sour,  mould  or  freeze. 

FREE  TRIAL 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  feed 
in  detail  here  or  to  impress  you  with  Its 
superiority  over  other  feeds— atrial  will 
bestdothat.  If  you  wil  1  give  us  your  own 
and  your  feed  dealers  name  and  address 
we  will  send  you  an  ample  amount  to  try 
which  wi  11  convince  you  more  than  words, 
what  the  feed  is  and  what  it  will  accomplish. 

WESTERN  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  CO. 

4  Chamber  of  Commerce 

MILWAUKEE  -  WISCONSIN 


ID.  ]VC.  IVEagio  Oo« 

OXFORD,  OHIO. 

Headquarters  for  the 

OLD  ORIGINAL  MAGIE 

Poland  China  Hogs 

Established  Over  a  Half  a  Century. 


IMPORTED  CATALONA,  MAJORIC 
AND  KENTUCKY  BRED  JACKS. 


We  have  the  grandest  lot  of 
Imported  Cataloua,  Majoric  and 
Kentucky  bred  jacks  ever  offered 
by  any  firm.  Our  stock  of  saddle, 
trotting  and  pacing  stallions  is 
also  very  large.  Poland  China 
and  Taimvorth  Hogs.  Write  for 
Catalogue.  Address 
J.  F.  COOK  &  COMPANY, 
I.exington  Ky. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Morgan  Stallions,  Fillies 
and  Colts.  Registered  Shorthorn  Bull 
and  Heifers.  Registered  Shropshire 
and  Southdown  Rams  and  Ewes. 

L.  L.  DORSEY 

Anchorage  (Near  Louisville),  Ky. 


I  Have  Talked  to  Many 
Stockmen  About— 


Dr.  David  Roberts,  D.V.  S. 
Cattle  Specialist 


ABORTION 

IN  COWS 

AND  I  have  always  found  that  Abortion,  the  pre¬ 
mature  birth  disease,  was  the  thing  that  they 
had  had  the  grealeit  trouble  with  in  raising  stock. 
They  all  admitted  that  Abortion  was  what  kept  many 
of  their  cows  barren  most  of  the  time  and  caused 
sickly  calves  that  could  neither  be  raised  nor  fatted 
for  veal.  Most  of  them  had  never  known  how  to  get 
rid  of  Abortion  until  they  took  my  advice. 

My  advice  to  them,  nnd  my  advice  to  you,  is  baaed  on  a 
lifetime  of  success  in  killing  the  germs  of  this  dread  cattle 
disease.  And  the  right  way  is  to  begin  by  treating  tho  whole 
herd  at  one  time,  because  one  of  your  cows  or  your  bull  may 
be  infected  in  tho  worst  form  without  its  being  apparent  right 
now.  It  will  spread  if  you  don’t  kill  the  germs  of  Abortion  by 


$1  a  Head 

for  25  or  more 
5  head  for  S10  00 
10  head  for  15  00 
15  head  for  18  00 
20  head  for  23  00 
Your  Money  Back  if 
My  Treatment  does 
not  Produce  Results 


using  Anti-Abortion  Serum.  This  Serum  of  mine  is  indorsed  and 
used  by  tho  leading  Experiment  Stations  of  the  country  and  by 
foremost  breeders  and  dairymen.  Positively  cleans  up  your  herd. 

My  Anti-Abortion  Serum  ca"iiyVy>pyo« 

under  my  very  plain  instructions  and  advice,  and  costs  you  noth¬ 
ing  if  it  does  not  bring  the  results!  claim  it  will.  See  my  Guar¬ 
antee  rates  hero  at  tho  right.  Certainly  low  enough  for  the  work. 

IEimranfoo  my  treatment,  because  I  know  what  it 
aillcc  will  do,  and  can  afford  to  for  that  rea¬ 
son.  I  also  know  that  you’ll  be  satisfied,  because  it  will  save  you 
many  dollars  and  much  trouble.  Leading  authorities  claim  that 
Abortion  in  cattle  costs  from  $12 to  $25  a  head  annually  in  deaths, 
lost  calves,  lost  milk  and  barren  cows.  You  need  not  share  in 
such  a  loss  if  you  will  net  now. 

II „  4  ,,  I’ „I1  The  best  possible  way  to  examine  n  cow,  heifer  or  calf  to  seo  whether 

I1UW  IU  IcU  they  are  infected  is  to  have  your  helper  hold  asido  the  tail  and  then 
with  your  two  hands  open  the  bps  of  the  vulva.  If  you  see  small  red  pimples,  the  animal  is  in¬ 
fected  with  abortion  and  is  in  condition  to  spread  the  disease  to  other  animals  or  infect  the 
herd  bull.  If  yon  find  a  gathering  of  white  matter,  very  prompt  action  is  necessary,  us  tho  ani¬ 
mal  is  badly  infected.  Swelling  of  the  udder  and  vulva  are  symptoms  of  approaching  Abortion. 
I  advise  this  kind  of  examination  every  80  days. 

Now.  whether  you  are  suro  your  cows  have  got  Abortion  or  not,  it  will  pay  yon  to  drop  me 
a  lino  and  let  me  write  you  more  fully  about  Abortion.  I  know  that  I  can  help  you  or  nny  man 
in  the  country  to  make  a  herd  of  cows  pay  very  much  better  in  dollars.  Writing  to  me  now 
doesn’t  commit  you  to  anything.  No  obligation  nt  all.  Write  today,  as  this  is  the  time  of  year 
to  act.  In  winter.  Abortion  spreads  rapidly.  Yours  truly,  I>r.  David  Huberts,  Cattle  Specialist. 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO..  508  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha.  Wls. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

K.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 

ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  froo  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Se<-’y,-BrattIeboro,  Vt. 

nflTTARF  RRfiVF  QTfiflK  FARM 

uuiihuu  tinuve  o  i  Uvh  r«nm 

lias  for  salo  Jersey  Bulls  from  one  to  nine  months  .  ( 
old,  St  Lambert  Strains,  Oxford  Down  Sheep.  Poland  , 
China  Swine.  S.  E.  GILLET’T,  Kavelina,  Ohio. 

TtTITT.T.  P’A.IIM  1 

Holstein  Cattle.  , 

Home  of  Lord  Netherland  DeKol.  Great  sire  of  high 
testing  cows.  Ho  lias  50  A.  K.  O.  daughters  and  more 
that  average  4<t  and  over  than  any  other  bull.  High 
class  stock  for  sale.  Lot  us  quote  you  pricos  on  any-  I 
thing  you  may  need. 

E.  c.  it K I I  I,,  l’ougliqaaf;,  N.  Y.  ( 

STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

LEAD  THE  WORLD. 

THEY  MAKE  POOR  MEN  RICH. 

A  WONDERFUL  SHOWING! 

lead  the  sworn  evidence  of  L.  E.  Corning. 

Lewis  E.  Corning  being  duly  sworn  deposes  and 
ays  that  he  bought  of  Horace  L.  Bronson  at  Star 
’arm,  registered  Holsteins,  paying  therefor  $1,530. 
iinee  tlie  purchase  lie  has  received  from  the  increase 
f  liis  herd  from  Horace  L.  Bronson  $2,135,  from 
tlier  parties  $2,235,  and  has  on  hand  $1,700;  making 
grand  total  of  $0,070  off  from  an  investment  of  $1,530 
n  Star  Farm  Holsteins.  Not  counting  milk. 

Send  fornsworn  testimonial.  Valuable  information 
nd  illustrated  circulars,  all  sent  free, 
lorace  L.  Bronson,  Dept.  I),  Cortland,  N.  Y, 

FOR  THIRTY  YEARS 

BROOK  SIDE  HERD  lias  been  producing  and  de-  i 
veloping  the  kind  of  HOI.STEINS  that  have  helped  J 
t/O  tbe  breed  1  unions  t oi  AI i  1  lv  hiuI  liuttoi  inoduc  — ■ 

tion.  Commencing  with  only  a  pair — as  g,<od  as  could  , 
be  bought — this  herd  now  numbers  850  head,  and  for 
years  lias  carried  off  the  honors  in  the  official  com¬ 
petitive  butter  tests  of  the  Holstein- Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion.  ■  (A  good  herd  to  liny  from).  1 

THE  STEVENS  BROTHERS-HASTINGS  COMPANY,  1 

Brookside  Herd,  Lacona,  N,  Y.  i 

Farms  ut  Lacona  and  Liverpool  (near  Syracuse).  ^ 

3ULL  CALVES  ^  YOUNG  BULLS 

eady  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ- 
lality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
ired  by  Homestead  Girl  I)e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
>ad.  We  liavo  over  10  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
vill  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

^ifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

THE  REFUTATION  OF 

THE  STEVENS  HERD  , 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  CATTLE  j 

j 

is  not  founded  on  one  or  two  phenomenal  records, 
but  on  tlie  continued  largo  production  and  excellence 

\NGUS  CATTLE, the°besl 

lust  sell  15  choice  BULLS  quick  to  make  room. 
Poland-China  Hogs.  Write  for  bargains. 

MYER  &  SON,  Bridge v ill e,  Delaware. 

from  here  is  guaranteed  by  an  experience  of  thirty  > 
years  of  careful  breeding.  | 

A  very  large  percent,  of  the  higliost  record  cows  of  j 

loo-  QURHDQUIPCQ  for  sale.  I  offer  some  very 
iCgi  ormurom  11  Lu  Qne  rams  and  ewes  bred  from 
mported  stock.  Win.  F.  Black,  Halls  Corners,  N.Y. 

records  of  over  30  pounds  of  butter  in  seven 
days,  were  either  sold  from  this  herd,  or  sired  by  J 
bulls  bred  here. 

Wo  have  a  largo  stock  on  hand  of  the  very  best 
quality,  all  ages,  both  sexes,  and  we  want  to  reduce 
the  herd.  I 

Get  our  prices  before  purchasing.  s 

HFNRV  STFVFNS  A  <;ON 

IYRSHIRES,  OXFORD  SHEEP  and  CHESHIRES 

Three  bull  calves  8,  3  and  1  month;  heifer  calf  one 
nouth;  Ram  Lambs,  sows  in  farrow,  Fall  nnd  Spring 
figs ;  Rose  and  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  All 
tock  eligible  to  registry  and  in  fine  condition. 
iOMEli  J.  BROWN,  Harford,  Cortland  Co.,  V  Y. 

1  A  A_v  i  "  I  O  1  M—t  Y  A— 4  1  T  O  W  T  y 

Brookside  Stock  Farm,  Lacona,  N.  Y.  L 

AT  THE  PRESENT  HIGH  PRICES  you  cannot 
^  afford  to  keep  SCRUB  HOGS  or  raise  small 
itters.  O.  I.  CHESTERS  have  large  litters  of 
apid  growing  pigs.  Order  a  pair  from  I  AR1)Y 
1ROS.,  CROSS-ROAD  FARM,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Your  money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

i 

PfjD  0  A|  E— Young  fine  skin  purebred  HOLSTEIN  r 
rUn  OHLL  BULL  ready  for  service.  Dam  has  an  1 
official  record  of  18*4  pounds.  Sire's  dam  over  20 

transferred.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  iS.LX1" 

1  log.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
Meadow  Brook  Stock  Farm,  Rochester.  Mich. 

^  JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  FAST  ^ 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— tho  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 

Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding;  tlie  best  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Matings  not  akin. 

Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY' FARM,  Gettysburg1,  Pa. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berlishircs  and  C.  Whites,  j 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  8er- 
Bf  vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re- 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Beg.  ' 
Uolsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows  j 
inCalf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Krcildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  J 

5PRINGBANK  HERD^«g» 
LARGE  BERKSHIREStgggjI^ 

\  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 

Id  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
nth.  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
8600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Hooklet 
n  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

DISPERSAL  SALE  \ 

HIGH  CLASS  REG.  HOLSTEINS  J 

Scarcity  of  help  renders  it  impossible  to  retain  all 
our  herd.  Como  and  take  your  choice.  Male  calves  ( 
at  almost  your  own  price.  1 

RIVENBURGH  BROS.,  ‘ 

Hillhurst  Farm,  Oneida,  N.  Y.  1 

(alorama  Farm  Berkshires 

RE  BRED  RIGHT;  GROWN  RIGHT,  AND  SOLO  RIGHT. 

Choice  Breeding  Stock  of  the  most  nopular  imported 
nd  American  bred  strains.  Would  be  pleased  to 
escribe  them  to  you. 

3ALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

THE  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS.  I 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size.  Strong  J 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality.  \ 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see  I 

O.  1.  C.  PIGS. 

Tay,  June,  August  and  September  farrow.  Silver 
Stock.  Five  strains  not  akin.  Young  Boars  and 
Irood  Sows.  All  registered  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia,  New  York 

them  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes  1 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you.  i 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  COBTKLYOU,  Somerville,  N .  J.  i 

’RIMROSE  STOCK  FARMiJSElSBSSTSS 

mported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

1906. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 


chronic  disease,  she  will  gradually  run 


Cows  Injured  By  Jumping. 

In  my  pasture  field  is  a  ditch  three  feet 
wide  which  the  cows  jump  across.  Two  of 
them  have  recently  died  at  calving  time.  Is 
the  ditch  the  cause?  j.  v. 

South  Carolina. 


down,  in  which  case  it  will  be  wise  be¬ 
fore  Winter  to  kill  and  bury  her.  Her 
care  and  food  seems  all  right  except  that 
I  would  not  put  her  in  the  stubble  at  night. 

E.  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  is  the  three-foot-wide  ditch.  The 
cows  have  injured  themselves  jumping 
across.  If  the  remainder  of  the  herd  are 
allowed  to  do  this  the  same  trouble  may 
be  expected.  Bridge  the  ditch  and  unless 
some  have  already  injured  themselves, 
which  is  not  unlikely,  there  should  be  no 
further  trouble.  It  is  always  wise  before 
a  cow  calves  to  see  that  her  bowels  arc 
loose.  One  pound  of  Epsom  salts  given 
in  a  drench  three  days  before  calving  will 
usually  accomplish  this.  Another  pound 
a  few  hours  after,  and  four  quarts  of 
oats  are  excellent. 

A  Case  of  Cowpox. 

I  have  a  cow  which  has  on  each  teat  sores 
which  make  milking  very  difficult.  The 
trouble  began  a  week  or  ten  days  ago.  The 
first  appearance  is  a  yellowish  blotch.;  after 
a  day  or  two  that  is  covered  with  a  quite 
large  reddish  brown  seal).  The  cow  seems 
otherwise  to  be  in  perfect  health.  I  have 
thought  it  might  be  cowpox,  as  there  is  an¬ 
other  one  of  the  herd  beginning  to  show  the 
same  symptoms.  What  can  be  done  with  the 
dise?  f.  n. 

Guyanoga,  N.  Y. 

From  the  description  given  I  should 
say  the  trouble  looked  very  like  a  form  of 
cowpox.  I  am  no  “vet”  and  advise  only 
what  I  have  found  helpful  in  a  like  case. 
In  any  matter  of  this  kind  it  is  wise  to 
consult  a  local  veterinary,  if  one  is  avail¬ 
able.  I  have  been  obliged  myself  many 
times  to  treat  my  live  stock  with  such 
help  as  I  could  get  from  literature  I 
might  have  on  the  subject.  I  find  that 
most  affections  of  the  teats  and  skin  are 
liable  to  be  contagious,  even  the  scab  on 
the  end  of  the  teat.  Therefore  it  is  al¬ 
ways  a  safe  thing  to  milk  such  a  cow 
last,  and  be  sure  the  hands  are  clean.  A 
weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  in  which 
to  wash  both  the  hands  and  teats,  will 
be  found  helpful  to  prevent  spreading  and 
to  assist  in  healing.  See  that  the  animal 
lies  in  a  clean  dry  place.  In  this  case 
I  should  isolate  the  affected  cows  from  the 
rest  of  the  herd.  I  should  wash  the  teats 
with  a  solution  of  one  dram  of  sugar  of 
lead  in  one  pint  of  water.  Then  apply 
benzoated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment.  So 
long  as  the  trouble  continues  avoid  stim¬ 
ulating  foods,  such  as  gluten  or  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  Keep  the  bowels  loose.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  give  a  dose  of  one 
pound  of  Epsom  salts.  No  one  should 
milk  these  cows  who  has  any  cuts  or 


A  SILO  MAN  TALKS. 

Can  T  afford  to  have  a  silo  and  go  to 
the  expense  of  raising  the  corn  and  put¬ 
ting  it  into  a  silo  instead  of  feeding  it  in 
the  old  way?  Well,  that  depends  on  sev¬ 
eral  things.  The  silo  will  not  furnish  the 
brains  to  run  it,  even  after  you  get  it 
built,  but  will  simply  keep  what  you  put 
in  it,  if  you  have  a  good  one.  Many 
farmers  put  in  their  seed  corn  too  thick 
for  the  purpose  of  surely  having  their  silo 
full,  with  the  result  that  the  corn  they 
put  in  is  immature,  and  so  the  silage  is 
poor  stuff ;  perhaps  the  sugar  turned  acid, 
and  the  more  you  feed  of 'it  the  worse  you 
are  off.  Plant  your  corn  early  enough, 
and  thin  enough  so  that  it  will  ear  well. 
One  stalk  with  a  good  ear  on  it  is  worth 
four  or  five  without  an  ear,  and  one 
bushel  of  silage  well  eared  is  worth  at 
least  three  of  the  other  sort.  I  was  re¬ 
cently  in  a  field  of  silage  corn  where  I 
could  find  stalks  of  Learning  corn  12  feet 
high,  with  two  large  ears  of  corn  past 
the  boiling  stage,  and  State,  or  flint  corn 
mixed  with  it,  having  ears  from  eight  to 
11  inches  long,  nearly  ripe.  Such  corn 
makes  an  excellent  feed,  say  20  to  25 
pounds  to  a  ration  with  a  proper  grain 
ration.  Such  silage  will  supply  all  the 
carbohydrates  needed,  and  so  of  course  the 
proper  feeds  to  mix  with  it  will  be  the 
protein  feeds,  such  as  cotton-seed  meal, 
gluten,  etc.  Any  farmer  who  has  not 
done  so,  can  well  afford  to  make  a  study 
of  the  “balanced  ration”  question.  I  fear 
that  some  farmers  might  buy  cornmeal  or 
hominy  to  put  with  such  a  ration  of  silage 
as  I  have  just  described,  and  of  course 
that  would  be  a  mistake,  as  lie  has  the 
carbohydrates  needed  in  the  silage. 

I  feel  very  sure  that  good  corn  put  in 
in  this  way  can  be  handled  much  cheaper 
than  in  the  old  way,  will  save  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  on  the  grain  bill,  and  give  excel¬ 
lent  results  in  the  production  of  milk  of 
a  high  grade.  But  don’t  try  to  make  the 
silo  run  the  whole  farm.  It  is  simply  one 
of  your  tools.  In  1902  my  dairy  of  yOung 
cows,  nearly  half  of  them  under  four  years 
old,  paid  me  above  their  feed  bill  and 
expense  of  marketing  an  average  of  $47.78 
from  March  1  to  the  next  January,  and 
gave  milk  which  gave  an  average  test  of 
5.39.  That  was  done  with  a  good  qual¬ 
ity  of  silage  and  less  than  $2  worth  of 
cotton-seed  meal  and  gluten  in  equal  parts 
per  cow.  Of  course  I  fed  mixed  'lay  with 
the  other.  Some  of  the  stuff  fed  is  not 
worthy  the  name  of  silage,  and  the  proper 
grain  ration  certainly  cuts  quite  a  figure. 

J.  D.  SEELEY. 


sores  on  his  hands,  as  he  would  be  liable 
to  contract  the  trouble. 

An  Ailing  Cow. 

We  have  a  cow  nine  years  old,  a  heavy 
milker,  grade  Holstein,  that  ahout  a  month 
bro  had  a  swelling  just  in  front  of  udder  and 
along  milk  veins.  Swelling  did  not  seem  > 
sore;  milk  not  affected.  Veterinary  prescribed 
a  wash  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  sugar  of  lead, 
saltpeter  to  be  given  twice  a  day.  Now  the 
swelling  has  burst  and  discharges  ill-smelling 
fluid.  She  has  been  milked  about  a  year,  but 
has  not  seemed  so  thrifty  as  usual  with  same 
care  and  feed.  She  will  he  fresh  in  April, 
runs  in  clean  woods  pasture  through  the  day 
and  stubble  field  at  night ;  a  feed  of  corn  at 
milking  time.  What  is  the  cause  and  cure, 
and  is  her  milk  fit  to  use?  One  teat  is  a 
little  inclined  to  garget;  milk  slightly  clotted 
a,t  times.  a.  s. 

Indiana. 

It  is  possible  that  the  cow  has  tuber¬ 
culosis.  The  unthrifty  condition  rather 
points  that  way,  as  does  the  inclination 
to  garget.  I  should  not  care  to  use  the 
milk.  It  might  be  used  to  fatten  a  calf. 

1  should  inject  into  the  opening  after  the 
pns  has  been  pressed  out  a  solution  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen.  This  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  any  druggist  at  a  cost  of  about 
'  ■>  cents  a  pint.  It  will  cleanse  the  wound 
and  no  healing  can  take  place  until  all  dis¬ 
charge  ceases.  I  know  of  nothing  better 
to  apply  than  the  wash  mentioned.  If 
there  is  no  deep-seated  trouble  it  should 
heal  and  the  cow  be  as  good  as  ever.  Of 
course  she  will  need  stimulating  and  lax¬ 
ative  foods  to  keep  up  her  strength. 
Should  this  be  the  outcome  of  some 


Saves  Hours 
of  Gleaning 

Of  course  your  wife  would  try  to 
wash  even  the  worst  cream  separator 
bowl  properly  twice  every  day.  But 
why  ask  her  to  slave  over  a  heavy, 
complicated“bucket  bowl.”like  either 

r  l^lbs  8141bs.  IQftlbs  6!4lbs 


of  the  four  on  the  left?  Why  not  save 
her  hours  of  cleaning  every  week 

by  getting  a  fcharples  Dairy  Tubular 

i  Separator  with  a  simple, 

l  light,  Tubular  bowl,  easily  cleaned  in 
Tt  llke  that  on  the  right? 

1  I;  holds  the  world's  record  for  clean 
skimming. 

Sharpies  Tubular  Cream  Separa¬ 
tors  are  different-very  different— 
trom  all  others.  Every  difference  is 
i  to  £ou£  advantage.  Write  for  catalog 
I  M—  153,  and  valuable  free  book  “Bus¬ 
iness  Dairying.” 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
West  Chester,  P?, 

Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III 


Swift's 

Soluble 

Blood 

Flour 


The  climax  of  the  sea¬ 
son’s  work  comes  when 
the  animals  stand 
in  the  ring  under  the 
critical  eye  of  the  judge. 


Prize  Winners 

are  assured  if  Swift’s  Soluble  Blood  Flour 
(Protein  87%)  has  been  fed  regularly.  It 
imparts  a  fit  and  finish  impossible  with  any 
other  feed.  Ask  for  prices  and  a  sample. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Animal  Food  Department,  Desk  3 
Union  Stock  Yards  CHICAGO 


I 


,1 

BLOOD  FLOOR 

•ROTCir  4?  ,Ll 

*oi*Tunt  —  •  *  •  t>y 

SWIFT  WCOIlPAtfM 

**■  JOSO**  St  KMA  ft* 

Omaha  n.wtMrt*v  r 

J 


You  Can’t  Cut  Out 

A  BOG  SPAVIN  or 
XHOROUGHPIN,  but 

ABSORBINE 

will  clean  them  off,  and  you  work  the 
horse  same  time.  Does  not  blister  or 
remove  the  hair.  Will  tell  you  more  If 
you  write.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Book  5- B  free.  ABSOBBINE.Jlt.,  for 
mankind,  $1.00  Bottle.  Cures  Varicose 
Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele,  Ruptured 
Muscles  or  Ligaments,  Enlarged  Glands, 
Allays  Fain.  Genuine  mfd.  only  by 


W.  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St .  Siirlngfield.Mass. 


Tuttle’S  Elixir 

Our  old  $100  offer  always  good  for  fail* 
ore  to  cure,  when  cure  is  possible,  any 
case  of  splint,  curb,  colic,  thrush,  etc, 

“Veterinary  Experience,"  the  horse* 
man's  infallible  guide.  Valued  every¬ 
where.  A  copy  mailed  free.  Writ© 
for  it. 

v  Tuttle's  Dlxir  Co.. 
SOBavarly  St.a  Boston,  Mas*. 

CANADIAN  BRANCH: 

O  Bt  Gabriel  butt l,  KmhimI,  Qiutao. 


NEWTON'S  Heave  and  Cough  Cure 

A  VETERINARY  SPECIFIC. 

14  yearssale.  One  to  two  cans 
will  cure  Heaves.  $1.00  per 
•••'  can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

TheNewtonRemedjCo.,Tole<lotO» 


THIS  COOKER 

Biakes  feed  go  twice  as  far, 
cooks  all  kinds  of  feed,  serves  a 
dozen  other  farm  purposes.  The 

Farmers’  Favorite 

Is  made  to  last ;  heaviest  strong¬ 
est  low-prieod  cooker  made. 

Model  service  in  sugar  and  ap¬ 
ple  butter  making,  butchering, 
etc.  Write  for  circular  and  prices  today. 
L.  R.  Lewis.  12  Main  St.  Cortland,  N. 


Agents 


Y/aNtE° 


quick 


STAND  RV 


1 8  TOOLS  IN 


ONE 


Hammer 
Hatchet 
Screw  Driver 
Staple  Fuller 
Nall  Claw 
Wire  Cutter 
Leather  Finch 
-  Pinchers 


o Every  Farmer  Wants  One  at  Sight 

P  On®  of  our  agent®  $ay«  he  will  make  |1 600  next  year.  Webe* 
^  Uere  he  can.  This  1$  thf  best  seller  we  over  eaw.  Write  for 
03  Hpk  ial  Orrxa  and  clan  In  Aanrra.  Make  money  now, 

J.B.  Foote  (Dept  531  Fdry.  Co.  Frederlcktown,  0 
TJu  Great  Agents  Supply  House. 


5% 


STRONGER  EVERY  YEAR 
WHILE  ALWAYS  PAYING 

PR  Thirteen  Years  we  have  regularly  remitted 
dividends  to  thousands  of  smalt  investors  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  never  in  a  single  in¬ 
stance  less  than  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  Our  re¬ 
sources  are  greater  now  than  ever  before  and  our 
patrons  better  secured.  Lotus 
explain  by  correspondence  how 
we  can  handle  your  savings  to 
yonr  advantage. 

Assets,  $1,750,000. 

Entahlished  13  Years. 

Banking  Dept.  Supervision. 

Earnings  paid  from  day  re¬ 
ceived  to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited 
and  promptly  answered. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

5  Time,  Bldg.,  Broadway,  Now  York. 


Great  Horse  Remedy. 

The  legs  and  feet  need  watching  and  care. 
Ready  for  treating  the  common  ailments 
saves  many  a  valuable  animal.  Begin  in 
time  and  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  is  a  posi¬ 
tive,  permanent  cure  for  99%  of  all  cases  of 
Spavin,  Ringbone,  Splint,  Curb  or  Lame¬ 
ness.  Keep  it  on  the  shelf. 

USED  FOR  YEARS. 
Northumberland,  Pa  ,  Dec.  19.  1904. 

Dr.  B.  J  Kendall  (Jo.,  Enosburg  Kalis,  Vt. 

Gentlemen  — Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your 
“Treatise  onthe  Horse  and  his  Diseases.’*  I 
have  been  a  user  ot  your  Kendall',  Spavin 
Cur,  lor  years  and  recommend  it  for  man  or 
beast  wherever  I  have  an  opportunity.  I 
have  great  oonlldanca  In  Its  us#|  hava  ourod 
thraa  different  easea  where  a  horse  doetor 
failed.  H.J  8TANNERT. 

Price  $1;  6  for  $5.  Greatest  liniment 
known  for  family  use.  All  druggists  sell  it. 
Accept  no  substitute.  The  great  book,  “A 
Treatise  on  the  Horse,”  free  from  druggists  or 

Dr.  B.  J  KENDALL  CO .  Enosburg  Falls.  Vt. 


Cream  Raisers 


$3.25. 


and  u  p 

Docs  alia 
*100.00 

and  pigs.  No  crocks  or  pans  to  handle,  no  sk  1  m  m  I  n  g 
60,000  gravity  separators  sold  In  1906,  more  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Best  and  cheapest  separator  made. 
Fra,  Trial  Civan.  Catalogue  Free.  Write  today. 

BlufTton  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Box  M,  Bluff  ton,  O. 


FOR  ALL  MIXED  FEEDS 

Unhusked  com,  husked  ears, 
shelled  corn  and  all  grains  there 
is  no  mill  made  that  for  speed, 
easy  running  and  complete 
grinding  equals  the 

KELLY 

DUPLEX 

Grinding  Mills 

New  double  cutler*,  force  feed,  never 
choke.  Uae  25  percent  less  power  than 
any  others.  Especially  adapted  for 
gasoline  engines.  Four  sisee. 

The  0.  S.  KELLY  CO..  157  N.  Lime  St..  Springfield,  Ohio 


CHAIN-HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Fores tviile.  Conn. 


844 
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Sent 

on 

Freo 

Trial 


DOUBLE  ACTION  JOINTED  POLECUTA 


r;  NO  MORE  .<^5- 


TTj  SEND  FOR  -fc, 
CIRCULARS  lOTHEET^ 

CUTAWAY  =g 
.  HARROW  COo 

HIGGANUM  C0NN< 
u.s.A.  <• 


**5 


ca 


'r 


Ro*5 


£3 


Make  a  Fire-Test 
Before  You  Buy 

To  prove  our  claims  for 
the  fire-resisting  properties 
of  Rex  Flintkote  Roofing,  we 
will  mail  you  on  request  a  sample 
to  test.  Lay  a  red-hot  coal  on  it 
and  see  what  happens — or  rather,  see 
what  doesn’t  happen.  The  coal  dies  out, 
but  the  roofing  doesn’t  bum.  Not  only  does 
Ming  successfully  resist  fire,  but  it  makes  an  absolutely 
£3  proof  roof,  and  will  wear  after  other  roofs  are  gone  and 
.ten.  We  are  not  trying  experiments.  Our  firm  has  been 
fc-<  -mess  since  1837. 

<ex  Fiintkote  Roofing  affords  more  kinds  of  protection  to 
Cr  -  buildings  and  their  contents  than  any  other  roofing.  Every- 
g  needed  in  laying  comes  in  the  roll.  Any  laborer  can  lay  it. 

nd  for  Free  Sample,  S^S.alwemXeeaa^ikr^ 

paint  for  those  who  want  a  red  Flintkoto  root.  Enclose  with  - 
your  letter  4c.  in  stamps  and  we  will  send  -  j 

S  32-page  book— "Making  Poultry  Fay. 

J.  A.  &  W,  BIRD  &  CO. 

70  India  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  euerywktre 


FARM 

buildings 

J.L. LAMBERT 

OREGON. 

COVERED -WITW 

REX  FtlNTKOTpiOO^ING 

f. 


Best  Farm  Powers 

Widest  uses,  most  power,  always 
dependable.  No  other  power  can 
possibly  take  the  place  of  steam. 

Lcffcl 

Engines 

are  the  highest  type, 
standard  for  many 
years.  Homo ntal, 

Upright,  Portable, 
etc.  Highest  eflici- 
e  n  c  y  guaranteed. 

Send  for  book  and 
Investigate  before  buy¬ 
ing. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.. 

Box  191,  .Sprlogfislri,  O. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


AGENTS 


Can  Make  $15  to  $20  a  Week 

by  getting  orders  for  our  Famous 

_ Teas,  Coffees,  Extracts,  Spices,  and 

Baking  Powder.  The  supplying  of  GKANGES  (a 
specialty).  For  particulars,  address 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

It — 33  Vesey  Street.  New  York,  N.  V. 


HamelessHorseCollarsSaveM 

Don't  wear  out;  <lo  away  with  sweat  pads; 'r'r 
adjustable  in  size;  will  core  sore  shoul¬ 
ders,  most  practical  and  humane  horse 
collar  ever  made  for  heavy  work.  Lighter, 
better  and  cheaper  than  leather  collars; 
aluminum  finish.  Write  today  for  catalogue 
and  price.  Agents  wanted— free  territory. 

Howell  S’*  Spaulding  Co-  Jlept.  F, taro, Rich. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA,  ILL. 


HTT  CAY  GASOLINE 
tfllJOUlX  &  ALCOHOL 

Qfjn  A  Boy  or  Girl  can  run  it 

VOU  GOES 


ENGINE 


Send  for  catalogue 

LIKE  SIXTY 
SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY 
SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 


144  Park  St, 


For  Pumping,  Cream 
separator.  Churn,  &c. 

’  GILSON  MFG.  CO. 
Port  Washington 
Wisconsin 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

TEN  TIMES  OVER 

No  pressure,  no  drawing 
tcmi>er,  if  you  use  the 

Practical 
Alundum 
Grinder 

with  wheel  revolving 
3.000  times  a  minute. 

Far  superior  to 
or  stone.  Grinds  any 
tool,  knife  to  sickle. 

Different  sizes.  Foot 
power  attachment. 

Write  for  circular  of  particu¬ 
lars.  Good  agents  wanted.  Address, 

ROYAL  MHk  CO„  226  E.  Walnut  St..  Lancaster,  Pa. 


To  Reliable  Shippersof  Furs  and  Ginseng 

I  will  mail  tipon  application  a  well  gotten  up  and 
reliable  price  list  of  RAW  FURS  and  GINSENG. 
Same  will  be  ready  about  Dec.  1st.  Address  all  com¬ 
munications  to  LEMUEL  BLACK,  Lock  Box  48. 
Higlitstowu,  N.  J.  Good  reference  given  if  necessary. 


MACHINERY 


CIDE 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St.. 
LlliAClSK,  N.  Y. 


Cutaway  Tools  for  Large  Hay  Crops. 

CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

BUSH  AND  BOG  PLOW 


KALAMAZOO 


Supply  House 


S3. OB  up 
without  cover 


Sells  Everything  for  the  Farm  and  Home 
at  Wholesale  Factory  Prices.  Dlreot  from 
Faotory  to  Purchaser. 

A  larger  and  finer  line  of  farm 
utensils,  vehicles,  specialties  for 
stockmen,  poultrymen  and  others 
and  furniture  than  was  ever  be¬ 
fore  shown  In  a  catalogue,  all  at 
rock-bottom  prices. 

We  want  you  to  send  today  for 
our  new  400-page  catalogue.  If 
you  ever  buy  anything  at  all  in 
our  line  this  catalogue  will  save 
you  money.  That  isn’t  a  mere 
statement  for  adver¬ 
tising  purposes.  It’s 
the  exact  truth. 

We  Invite  a  close  comparison  of  our 
goods  and  prices  with  the  goods  and 
prices  of  any  other  reputable  mail¬ 
order  house  In  America.  We  know  the 
result  of  such  a  comparison.  It  means 

njew  customers  for  us. 

Everything  In  our  catalogue  Is  ac¬ 
curately  illustrated  and  described  and 
everything  Is  of  guaranteed  quality. 

Wo  stand  behind  every 
Bale  we  make,  with  full 
value  guaranteed. 

Everything  for  Poultrymen 


With  cover,  34. SB 
up.  We  have  seven 
fire*  Kettle  Cooker# 
and  five  other  #tylea 


Humphrey*, 
Green  Bone 
and  Vegetable 
Cutter,  only 

.  SI  1. 00 

W e  Bell  Mann’* 
and  other  fit;.,. 


Our  New  Catalogue 


This  Grinder 

away  you  will  not  lose 

big  catalogue  ®ny  time  by  giving  us 
Dig  catalogue  chance  to  prove  that 

our  claims  are  backed  up  by  facts. 

When  you  look  through  our  cata¬ 
logue  wo  believe  you  will  find  Just 
what  you  want,  and  If  you  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  you  can  save  money  by 
doing  business  with  the  big  Kalama¬ 
zoo  Supply  House  you  will  send  us  an 
order.  And  remember,  no  difference 
how  large  or  how  small  the  order, 
wo  sell  everything  on  a  binding 
guarantee  of  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Furthermore, 
we  can  promise  to  show  you  what 
real  service  In  mail-order  trading  Is. 

SAVE  1-3— Steam  Feed  Cooker 

Cooks  a  barrel  of  Feed  or  Spraying  Mixture, 
etc.,  in  one-half  hour.  Requires  but  little 
.fuel.  Saves  labor.  Tested  to  100  pounds 
pressure.  On  the  market  for  20  years.  With 
proper  care  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Price,  No.  1,  with  9  Flues . $20.75 

Price,  No.  2,  with  13  Flues .  2 1 .75 

We  have  a  special  No.  3  size,  water  around 
fire  box,  tested  to  160  pounds  pressure,  and 
will  develop  2  horse-power.  Price,  $3 1 .50 
These  are  Just  a  few  articles  of  the  hundreds 
shown  In  our  great  catalogue.  Send  for  It  today. 
We  want  you  to  have  It.  Address  cash  supply  ft 
MFC.  CO.,  876  Lawrence  Square,  Kalamazoo,  Mloh. 


shows  an  Immense  and  complete  11ns 
of  merchandise  for  the  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter,  so  before  you  give  another  ordet 
anywhere  we  want  you  to  have  out 
catalogue  and  look  through  It.  If  you 
will  send  for  It  right 


This  Root  Cutter 

only  $6.90 

Capacity,  1  bu. 
par  minute. 
Other  kinds  and 
price# 


Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  land 
true,  moves  1,S00  tons  of 
earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 


ADVANCE 

Gasoline  Engines. 

Wo  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  Gasoline 
Engines  for  farm 
ers.  If  you  want  to 
learn  about  the 
best  farm  gasoline 
engine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  write  to  Geo. 

I).  I’olil  Mfg. 

Go.,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


There  is  no  gas  engine 
as  simple  as  the  Olds — 
compare  it  with  others  and 
this  statement  is  proved.  The 
repairs  cost  practically  nothing. 

The  Most  Economical  Engine 

For  pumping,  sawing  wood,  feed  grind¬ 
ing,  churning,  and  all  farm  work. 

I  The  reason  why  is  interestingly  told  in  our 
I  catalog  mailed  on  request.  Tell  us  your  re- 
[quireinents  and  wewillhelpyou  figure  out 
[  what  you  need.  Send  for  our  catalog  showing 
f  Type  A  (2-8  h.p.),  Type  G  (8-50  h.p.).  Types  K 
and  N  (12-1200  h.p.,  used  with  our  Gas  Pro¬ 
ducer,  It  will  reduce  fuel  cost  75  percent.). 

Celebrated  Picture  Free. 

For  4c.  in  stamps  to  pay  cost  of  mailing  we  will  also 
Bend  you  Rose  Bonheur’s  * ‘Horse  Fair,”  the  most 
celebrated  animal  picture  In  the  world,  elze  16x20 
beautifully  colored,  suitable  for  framing. 

OLDS  OAS  POWER  CO., 

Formerly  Olds  Gaboi.ine  EngineWobks 
908  Chestnut  St. ,  Lansing,  Mich. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 


Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 


Built?  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  Maybe  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “C4”  Catalogue  to  uearest  office. 


RIDER -ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St#,  New  York*  239  Franklin  8t.,  Ronton. 

40  Rearborn  St.,  Chicago.  234  Craig  St.,  West,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

4Q  North.  ?  tb  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  H:  >V . 


NO  OTHER  ROOFING 
HAS  SUCH  A  RECORD 

The  ordinary  ready  roofing  roll  of 
IIO  square  feet  is  about  half  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  a  roll  of  Granite  Roofing. 
That  is  because  Granite  Roofing  is  so  much  thicker  and  stronger 
and  contains  so  much  more  material.  Granite  Roofing  is  not  a 
light-weight,  flimsy  paper,  but  a  high-grade  permanent  roofing, 
adapted  for  structures  of  all  kinds.  <|  It  is  used  by  railroads,  manufactories  and  on 
all  kinds  of  brick  and  stone  buildings,  where  it  gives  good  service  for  ten  to  twenty  years, 
without  requiring  repairs  of  any  kind.  Y et,  although  its  price  is  low,  no  other  ready  roofing 
can  compare  with  it  for  service. 

<1  Drop  us  a  postal,  and  we  will  send  you  a  free  Sample  and  Booklet. 
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Manure  Spreader 

30  Days’  FREE  Trial 


We  manufacture  and  sell  the  celebrated  Amei- 
Ican  Manure  Spreader  to  the  consumer  direct 
from  our  factory— saving  all  the  middle  profits 
made  by  jobbers  and  dealers.  These  profits  are 
left  out  of  consideration  in  the  price.*'  that  I  wont 
to  moke  you  c  irect  from  our  factory  on  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Manure  Spreader. 

This  means  that  you  can  buy  from  our  factory  at 
factory  prices — be  a  Wholesale  Buyer. 

And  that  isn't  all!  We  don’t  ask  you  to  pay  cash 
In  advanoe. 
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tory  prices. 

The  American  Manure  Spreader  has  40  per 
oent  more  exclusive  features  than  any  other 
Spreader.  It  is  high-class  in  every  respeot — 
made  to  last  o  lifetime. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  American 
Manure  Spreader  being  the  standard 
Spreader  of  the  world. 


To  prove  all  of  our  claims  for  the  celebrated 
American  Manure  Spreader,  we  allow  80  days  trial 
on  every  Spreader  we  sell. 

This  permits  the  customer  to  use  the  Spreader 
on  his  own  farm  for  a  full  month  to  be  satisfied 
that  it  is  just  as  represented.  If  not  as  represented 
it  can  be  returned  to  us.  Wo  pay  all  freight  both 
ways— trial  being  FREE. 

The  low  price  I  want  to  quote  you  on  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Manure  Spreader  will  be  for  the  Spreader  de¬ 
livered  at  your  station. 

We  Pay  All  Freight 

This  price  will  be  for  the  8preader  on  time— this 
price  will  be  for  the  Spreader  on  trial— and  this 
price  will  be  a  price  that  is  lower  than  dealers  are 
charging  for  Spreaders  that  are  not  nearly  So  good 
as  the  American.  When  you  examine  all  the  ex¬ 
clusive  features  of  the  American  you  will  agree 
with  me. 

Write  for  my  price — end  write  for  my  catalogue 
and  booklet.  They  will  tell  you 
all  about  the  American  Manure 
Spreader  and  give  you  a 
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on  the  question  of  ferti¬ 
lizing— a  question  that 
every  farmer  is  interested 
In  and  wants  to  know  all 
about. 

Just  write  me  today  on 
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I  will  see  that  yon  get 
our  book  and  my  especial 
price  at  once. 
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THE  MULCH  METHOD  OF  ORCHARDING. 

There  have  been  so  many  questions  about  “mulching” 
of  late  that  we  print  here  the  substance  of  a  paper  read 
by  H.  W.  Collingwood  before  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

WHAT  IT  MEANS. — What  do  I  mean  by  mulching  a 
young  tree?  I  plant  trees  either  in  sod  or  plowed  ground, 
as  is  most  convenient,  usually  in  sod.  I  dig  a  small  hole 
and  closely  prune  both  roots  and  top  of  the  tree,  then 
I  pack  the  tree  hard  in  the  little  hole.  The  sod  which 
is  dug  out  is  put  in  the  hole  upside  down,  and  packed 
down  hard  around  the  roots  of  the  tree.  As  soon  as 
possible  after  planting,  a  pile  of  coarse  mulch,  straw, 
weeds,  grass,  forest  weeds  or  trash  is  thrown  close 
around  the  tree.  As  grass  or  weeds  which  grow  in 
that  field  are  cut  the  crop  is  raked  and  piled  around 
the  tree,  thus  having  a  mass  of  decaying  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  there  all  the  time.  In  one  peach  orchard  we  have 
cut  the  grass  and  hauled  it  out  for  hay,  then  we  gath¬ 
ered  weeds  and  trash  of  all  sorts  and  threw  that  around 
the  trees.  This  method,  however,  is  not  what  I  call 
the  mulch  system,  as  when  properly  carried  out  all  the 
grass  which  grew  in  the  field  should  be  cut 
and  piled  like  a  young  hay  stack  around  the 
foot  of  the  trees.  I  imagine  that  75  per  cent 
of  the  reported  failures  of  the  mulch  system, 
especially  for  young  trees,  have  been  where 
the  grass  was  hauled  away  from  the  orchard. 

I  planted  one  orchard  in  an  uncleared  field 
and  cut  brush,  cedars,  briars  and  sweet-fern 
bushes,  which  were  piled  around  the  young 
trees.  Under  these  different  conditions  the 
growth  of  the  young  trees  has  ranged  all  the 
way  from  poor  to  excellent,  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  mulching  material  we  had  put 
around  the  trees,  other  treatment  being  equal. 

Where  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  sufficient 
mulch  material  the  growth  with  us  has  been 
quite  equal  to  well-cultivated  trees.  At  the 
Ohio  Station  the  growth  of  the  mulched  trees 
was  ahead  of  those  cultivated  or  planted  in 
cover  crops.  These  mulched  trees  also  came 
into  bearing  earlier.  That  appears  to  be  true 
of  our  own  trees.  I  also  notice  that  the 
mulched  trees,  not  cultivated,  grow  into  a 
different  shape  from  those  that  are  thoroughly 
tilled.  They  head  closer  to  the  ground  and 
make  a  spreading  shape,  more  like  a  bush 
than  a  tree,  which  in  our  country  is  desira¬ 
ble,  on  account  of  the  scale  and  the  high  winds 
which  sway  the  trees.  Last  year  I  felt  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  that  while  the  mulch  will  give 
good  results  with  apple,  it  is  not  so  useful  for 
peach.  This  year,  however,  the  results  with  me  have 
been  excellent,  fully  equal  to  those  of  apple.  I  have  not 
obtained  equally  good  results  with  pear  oil  my  soil. 
My  observation  is  that  when  the  young  trees  are  well 
mulched  the  Peach  borer  seems  to  lay  its  eggs  higher 
up  on  the  tree,  where  the  insects  are  easily  foiuid.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Apple  borer  seems  to  be  worse  under 
a  thick  mulch,  and  mice  also  nest  in  or  under  it.  Where 
the  trees  are  wrapped  at  the  beginning  with  wire  cloth 
there  is  little  danger  from  these  pests.  A  number  of 
failures  in  mulching  have  been  reported,  and  in  most 
cases  I  found  on  investigation  that  a  mere  handful  of 
grass  or  -weeds  had  been  put  around  the  tree,  not 
enough,  under  any  circumstances,  to  keep  the  soil  cool 
and  moist.  It  requires  nearly  the  equivalent  of  a  small 
hay  cock  to  do  the  job  properly.  Whenever  we  have 
been  able  to  keep  a  thick  layer  of  mulch  around  the 
young  trees  the*  growth  has  been  fully  equal  to  that  of 
trees  thoroughly  cultivated,  and  in  some  cases  superior ; 
in  fact  I  think  there  can  be  no  question  about  this,  the 
great  trouble  being  to  find  the  needed  mulch  material. 

THE  ROOT  SYSTEM.— It  has  long  been  said  that 
when  a  tree  is  mulched  the  feeding  roots  all  form  at 


the  surface  and  even  work  up  into  the  mulch  itself. 
From  this  it  was  argued  that  if  for  any  reason  the  mulch 
is  removed,  if  fire  runs  through  the  orchard,  or  if  the 
soil  is  plowed,  the  orchard  would  be  ruined,  as  these 
surface-feeding  roots  will  be  destroyed.  I  have  never 
believed  this,  although  unable  to  prove  it,  but  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  seems  to  have  shown  the  falsity  of 
the  argument.  At  that  station  blocks  of  soil  a  foot 
deep  were  taken  from  under  both  mulched  and  culti¬ 
vated  trees,  and  the  roots  were  washed  out  and  carefully 
examined  to  see  where  they  went  to.  It  was  found  that 
the  network  of  rootlets,  which  we  find  close  up  under 
the  mulch  is  not,  by  any  means,  the  whole  story,  but 
only  the  upper  story.  Below  the  mulch  the  roots  were 
as  numerous  and  as  deep  as  they  were  in  the  cultivated 
soil.  In  other  words,  the  mulched  trees  had  a  more 
extensive  root  system  than  those  that  were  cultivated. 
You  might  take  the  mulch  away  or  plow  the  ground, 
and  still  have  nearly  as  good  a  set  of  roots  as  in  the 
cultivated  tree.  I  think  that  anyone  who  will  fork 
away  a  thick  pile  of  grass  or  weeds  from  around  the 
base  of  a  tree  will  easily  see  why  and  how  the  Oh>o 
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Station  is  right.  You  will  find  underneath  that  mulch 
the  soil  is  moist  and  cool,  just  exactly  as  it  is  under 
a  door  or  wide  plank  that  lies  on  the  ground.  Countless 
earthworms  and  other  insects  are  found  at  work  under 
the  mulch,  which  had  killed  out  all  vegetation  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  cultivation  does.  There  are  very  few  culti¬ 
vators  who  work  their  soil  more  thoroughly  during  the 
season  than  the  earthworm  works  under  a  pile  of  grass 
or  weeds.  The  ground  is  honeycombed  and  the  soil  is 
thoroughly  worked  over,  brought  to  the  top  and  back 
again  by  the  insects.  This  lets  the  air  into  the  soil,  and 
by  digging  down  into  it  you  can  easily  see  that  the  root 
system  is  deeper  instead  of  being  at  the  surface.  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  one  great  advantage  of 
sowing  Red  clover  with  Timothy  is  that  the  deep  roots 
of  the  clover,  when  they  decay,  open  passages  down  deep 
into  the  subsoil,  while  the  Timothy  roots  follow.  My 
own  mulched  trees  appear  to  make  their  best  growth 
later  in  the  season  than  those  that  are  cultivated,  and 
yet  I  notice  that  they  always  harden  up  the  wood  and 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  injured  by  frost. 

CROWBAR  PLANTING.— I  am  very  confident  that 
the  root  system  of  a  tree  can  be  deepened  by  cutting 


the  roots  closely,  to  short  stubs,  and  planting  in  small 
holes  with  the  dirt  packed  hard  around  the  roots.  I 
will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  system  of  planting 
seems  to  be  an  essential  part  in  successful  sod  or  mulch 
culture,  more  so,  I  think,  than  where  the  trees  are  to 
be  cultivated.  We  have  also  found  that  the  use  of  lime 
seems  to  be  of  special  benefit  in  connection  with  a 
thick  rotting  mulch.  If  a  man  were  to  start  out  to 
grow  trees  in  this  way  by  simply  sticking  them  into  the 
sod,  without  mulch  enough  to  keep  the  ground  moist, 

I  should  think  it  would  be  the  worst  thing  he  could 
possibly  do.  He  would  do  much  better  to  plow  and 
cultivate  those  trees,  or  never  plant  them  out.  To  make 
a  fair  comparison  with  cultivated  trees  we  must,  as  I 
have  said,  use  what  amounts  to  a  small  haystack  around 
each  tree.  I  don’t  believe  that  the  mulch  system  is 
adapted  to  all  conditions.  There  are,  without  doubt, 
some  sections  where  thorough  culture  is  more  sensible. 
You  cannot  lay  down  any  cast-iron  rules  for  growing 
a  tree,  because  soil,  climate  conditions  and  varieties  of 
trees  all  differ.  On  some  level,  naturally  moist  lands, 
which  are  naturally  grass  lands,  I  can  understand  why 
sod,  not  mulch,  would  pay  better  than  culti¬ 
vation,  especially  in  a  very  wet  season.  The 
constantly  growing  grass  would  take  the  sur¬ 
plus  water  out  of  the  soil,  as  I  believe  the 
trouble  with  such  soils  is  not  that  there  is 
need  of  more  water,  but  that  there  is  too 
much.  When,  however,  the  drought  comes, 
such  soil,  left  by  itself,  appeared  to  be  the 
worst  possible  place  for  trees  to  grow,  be¬ 
cause  it  bakes  up  as  hard  as  a  brick.  I  have 
found  that  such  soils,  especially  where  they 
are  close  to  rocks,  are  greatly  helped  by  a  thick 
mulch.  Therefore,  in  a  wet  season  I  would 
let  the  grass  grow,  while  in  a  dry  time  I 
would  cut  it  and  pile  it  around  the  trees.  I 
think  the  best  success  with  the  mulch  system 
will  be  found  where  we  can  start  the  tree  with 
roots  closely  pruned  and  keep  it  mulched. 

ORCHARDS  ON  ROUGH  LAND.— This 
mulch  method  can  be  used  to  good  advantage 
on  the  rough  or  steep  lands  where  cultivation 
would  be  out  of  the  question.  The  trouble  is 
to  find  the  mulch.  In  parts  of  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia  fruit  growers  in  the  hill  lands  are 
buying  straw  from  the  farmers  who  live  on 
the  level  bottom.  In  my  own  case  I  have  used 
weeds,  grass,  rotten  sawdust,  brush  and  any¬ 
thing  that  will  finally  rot,  with  the  aid  of 
lime  around  the  trees.  It  may  be  asked  why 
go  to  this  rough  land  for  fruit  growing,  when 
our  best  results  thus  far  have  been  obtained 
on  the  more  level  rich  land.  In  my  judgment  these 
rough  hills  are  to  produce  the  fruit  for  future  millions. 
When  this  mulch  method  is  more  generally  understood 
these  rough  hills  can  be,  and  will  be,  utilized  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  proposition.  Thus  far  it  has  been  impossible  to 
apply  to  these  hills  the  methods  which  have  made  fruit 
growing  a  large  business.  We  shall  learn  in  the  near 
future  that  we  must  adapt  our  culture  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  land.  Many  of  our  present  successful 
orchards  are  on  rich  level  land  that  would  pay  better 
in  other  crops.  I  also  believe  that  in  the  course  of 
time  insects  and  fungus  diseases  will  accumulate  so  on 
these  level  lands  that  the  business  will  be  far  more 
expensive  and  hazardous.  The  clean  new  lands  on  the 
hills  are  cheap,  because  their  possibilities  in  fruit  pro¬ 
duction  have  never  been  demonstrated.  With  this  new 
system  properly  worked  out,  the  hill  lands  are  destined 
to  revolutionize  fruit  growing.  This  will  become  very 
evident  within  a  few  years,  when  the  beautiful  fruit 
comes  rolling  down  the  hill  out  of  the  young  orchards 
that  are  now  being  started.  Above  all  else  let  us  con¬ 
tradict  the  impression  that  this  mulch  system  of  rais¬ 
ing  fruit  is  of  necessity  a  lazy  man’s  method.  The 
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lazy  man  has.no  opportunity  in  agriculture  or  fruit  grow¬ 
ing.  This  mulch  method  is  within  the  reach  of  a 
man  with  moderate  means,  or  a  man  who,  from  one 
reason  or  another,  cannot  do  the  hardest  physical  labor. 
It  is  also  within  the  reach,  for  example,  of  a  woman 
left  with  no  property  save  a  rough  farm.  With  her 
children,  willing  to  work,  and  a  fair  amount  of  capital 
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with  which  to  buy  trees  and  a  spraying  outfit  and  simi¬ 
lar  tools,  such  a  woman,  can,  by  carefully  following 
this  method,  develop  an  excellent  orchard,  not  of  large 
overgrown  trees,  but  of  stocky  low-dowTn  fellows  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  the  nozzle,  and  capable  of  producing 
first-class  fruit.  In  fact,  I  think  this  mulch  method  on 
rough  land  will  be  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  small 
family  or  the  man  with  moderate  means  will  be  able 
to  keep  up  with  the  big  fellows,  who,  unconsciously, 
are  crowding  the  little  fellows  out  of  the  race. 

Mulch  Talk  from  J.  H.  Hale. 

As  is  well  known  Mr.  Hale  believes  In  the  most  thorough 
and  persistent  cultivation  of  orchards.  After  reading  the 
above  paper  he  says : 

I  think  it  is  the  most  sensible  presentation  to  the 
case  that  you  or  anyone  else  ever  made,  and  you  get 
right  down  to  facts  when  you  say  it  is  a  small  haystack 
that  is  required  around  each  tree  to  do  the  trick  sat¬ 
isfactorily.  Now  the  trouble  on  most  uphill,  rocky 
farms  is  going  to  be  to  get  the  material  to  make  that 
small  haystack.  There  is  hardly  a  farm  in  the  eastern 
country  that  can  scratch  up  material  enough  of  that 
kind  to  make  the  ‘‘year’s  bedding”  for  the  cattle,  horses 
and  pigs,  although,  of  course,  there  is  a  lot  of  rougher 
material  than  ordinary  bedding  that  can  used  for  the 
mulching.  You  would  find  it  a  pretty  serious  business 
proposition  on  the  average  hill  farm.  I  am  more  in¬ 
clined  towards  culture  than  ever  before,  although  I  can 
agree  that  in  rare  instances  the  mulch  scheme  could  be 
worked  out  satisfactorily.  Just  now  we  are  picking 
stones  and  getting  ready  to  subdue  more  thoroughly 
with  the  plow  that  rough  hill  lot  that  I  thought  two 
years  ago  might  be  handled  by  a  sort  of  cross  between 
a  grub  hoe  and  the  mulch  system.  We  are  having  to 
move  a  good  many  thousand  tons  of  stones  to  be  able 
to  beat  the  situation,  but  1  am  sure  in  the  end  I  can 
make  it  more  profitable  than  to  attempt  to  mulch  it. 

j.  H.  HALE. 

A  CISTERN  FOR  AN  ICEHOUSE. 

We  have  a  cistern  back  of  our  barn  that  is  not  used  for 
water,  and  I  was  thinking  of  filling  it  with  ice  tills  Winter 
(if  we  have  any).  In  dimensions  the  cistern  is  12  feet 
in  diameter  and  10  feet  deep.  w.  B.  g. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  W.  B.  G.  can  use  his  cistern 
for  an  effective  icehouse.  In  the  first  place,  an  ice¬ 
house  must  be  well  drained,  so  that  all  of  the  water 
formed  from  the  melting  ice  is  drawn  off  as  rapidly 
as  formed.  If  it  is  allowed  to  accumulate  about  the 
ice,  through  its  ready  convection  currents,  it  conveys 
the  heat  rapidly  from  the  bottom  and  sides  to  the 
ice,  causing  it  to  melt ’much  more  rapidly  than  a  cor¬ 
responding  circulation  of  air  would  be  able  to  do ;  hence 
unless  the  cistern  is  located  with  its  bottom  in  well- 
drained  gravel  or  sand  so  that  provision  can  be  made 
for  conveying  the  water  away,  lack  of  drainage  would 
prevent  its  use  as  an  icehouse.  In  the  second  place, 
while  the  temperature  of  the  ground  forming  the  walls 
of  the  cistern  never  becomes  as  high  as  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  air  in  the  daytime  above  ground,  it  never¬ 
theless  has  a  uniform  temperature,  day  and  night, 
rising  steadily  from  a  temperature  early  in  the  season 
considerably  above  that  of  the  ice  to  one  which  may 
be  as  high  as  70  degrees  by  the  middle  of  Summer, 
and  unless  the  ice  is  insulated  from  this  wall  by  some 
non-conductor,  it  would  melt  more  rapidly  than  it 
would  in  an  icehouse  of  ordinary  construction  above 
ground,  and  as  the  volume  of  ice  which  could  be  stored 
in  the  cistern  would  be  relatively  small  at  best,  unless 
protected  by  insulating  from  the  bottom  and  walls  it 
would  melt  long  before  the  end  of  the  season.  From 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  frost  goes  out  of  the 
ground  in  the  Spring,  even  when  it  has  frozen  deeply 
during  the  Winter,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
even  were  such  a  cistern  left  open  until  past  the  middle 


of  Winter,  so  that  its  bottom  and  walls  could  become 
frozen  to  a  depth  of  say  two  or  three  feet,  this  ground 
would  certainly  be  all  thawed  out  long  before  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June  of  an  ordinary  season.  If,  therefore,  W. 
B.  G.  can  secure  sufficient  drainage,  and  wishes  to  store 
ice  in  his  cistern,  it  would  be  best  to  provide  a  bottom 
of  poles,  or  2x4s  or  brush,  covered  with  a  layer  of 
straw  or  hay  to  insulate  the  ice  from  the  bottom,  and 
then  to  pack  the  ice  as  compactly  as  possible,  but  leav¬ 
ing  a  space  of  not  less  than  eight  inches  around  the 
sides  for  sawdust  or  finely-cut  cornstalks  or  straw,  to 
act  as  an  insulator,  shielding  the  ice  from  the  ground. 
But  such  insulation  will  necessarily  reduce  the  amount 
of  ice  which  can  be  put  in,  to  a  circle  not  much  more  than 
10  feet  in  diameter  and  permitting  a  depth  of  scarcely 
eight  feet  as  a  maximum.'  Sheltering  the  surface  of 
the  ground  about  the  cistern  with  a  layer  of  straw 
would  make  the  melting  a  little  slower. 

As  much  is  being  said  of  late  regarding  hollow- 
walled  concrete  construction  for  farm  buildings  a  word 
here  regarding  its  adaptability  to  icehouse  construction 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  Where  the  hollow  concrete 
blocks  are  used,  forming  single  or  double  air  spaces, 
the  power  to  reduce  the  conduction  of  heat  into  the 
interior  is  very  much  less  than  that  of  a  well-con¬ 
structed  wall  of  wood  with  dead-air  spaces.  The  con¬ 
crete  itself  is  a  good  conductor,  and  the  hollow  spaces 
are  surrounded  by  so  much  concrete  that  the  conduc¬ 
tion  through’  this  must  necessarily  be  relatively  much 
more  rapid  than  through  the  wood  structure.  The 
advantage  of  concrete  in  icehouse  construction  is  con¬ 
fined  entirely  to  two  features :  first,  it  is  indestructible, 
and  second,  it  may  be  made  so  impervious  to  air  that 
the  effect  of  wind  suction  and  wind  pressure,  in  carry¬ 
ing  warm  air  to  the  ice,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


A  GOOD  MILK-SHIPPING  CASE.  Fig.  362. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  desired  to  use  concrete  in  icehouse 
construction,  provision  must  be  made  for  relatively 
better  insulation  between  the  ice  and  the  wall,  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  layer  of  sawdust  or  its  equivalent  thicker  than 
would  be  required  in  a  well-constructed  all- wood  house. 
The  use  of  concrete  as  a  foundation  and  lining  for  an 
icehouse  would  make  them  much  more  durable  struc¬ 
tures  than  as  now  built,  because  the  concrete  used  as 
a  lining  would  make  the  walls  impervious  to  air,  and 
would  protect  the  wood  from  decay,  while  a  cheaper 
construction  to  secure  insulation  outside  might  be 
adopted.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  construction 
of  icehouses  for  keeping  the  small  amounts  required 
for  individual  farms  requires  relatively  much  better 
insulation  than  is  necessitated  where  immense  masses 
are  stored  in  one  body,  as  is  the  case  in  commercial 
houses.  F-  H-  KING. 

WHERE  THEY  BURN  STABLE  MANURE. 

Wonderful  stories  are  told  of  the  strength  of  the 
soil  in  Western  Canada.  One  report  states  that  on 
a  Manitoba  farm  one  38-acre  field  averaged  144  bushels 
per  acre.  A  Canadian  reader  tells  us  about  this  farm: 

Ten.  years  ago  tills  man  homesteaded  this  farm,  1G0 
acres,  for  $10.  Now  it  is  worth  $16  per  acre.  This  man’s 
wheat  went  38  bushels  per  acre,  and  without  manure;  in 
fact,  the  farmers  in  this  county  draw  their  manure  out  and 
burn  if.  They  claim  it  makes  the  straw  so  heavy  it  falls  down 
and  will  not  load.  The  writer  saw  a  section  that  pro¬ 
duced  11  crops  of  wheat  and  four  crops  of  oats,  and  the 
last  crop  of  wheat  went  43  bushels  to  the  acre ;  and  the 
manure  was  all  burned  on  this  man’s  farm.  h.  t.  l. 

Some  of  us  who  live  on  soil  that  was  poor  to  begin 
with  and  has  been  under  cultivation  for  a  century 
would  consider  burning  manure  about  the  worst  farm 
practice  imaginable.  Yet  it  may  be  a  wise  thing  to  do 
under  some  conditions.  This  Canadian  soil  is  so  rich 
that  it  has  more  nitrogen  than  the  largest  crops  require. 
To  add  more  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  manure  would 
give  the  result  which  we  notice  when  grass  “lodges,” 
corn  runs  all  to  stalk,  or  potatoes  to  vine.  A  ton  of 


average  manure  thoroughly  burned  gives  about  160 
pounds  of  ash,  which  yields  13  pounds  of  potash,  14 
of  lime  and  five  of  phosphoric  acid.  Of  course  the 
nitrogen  is  lost  in  the  burning.  These  minerals  are 
just  what  is  needed  to  “balance”  the  extra  nitrogen  in 
the  soil.  On  thin  and  poor  soils  this  manure  burning 
would  be  worse  than  nonsense,  yet  we  can  see  that 
on  rich  soils  it  may  be  better  to  add  the  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  manure  without  the  nitrogen.  Using  the 
ash  from  one  ton  of  manure  is  like  using  25  pounds  of 
muriate  of  potash  and  35  pounds  of  acid  phosphate, 
without  nitrogen.  This  would  be  good  practice  when 
using  large  quantities  of  manure  on  average  soil.  The 
minerals,  and  especially  the  potash,  “balance”  the  manure 
— that  is,  overcome  the  effects  of  too  much  nitrogen. 

WHITE  GRUBS  AND  POTATOES. 

We  had  four  acres  of  late  potatoes,  one-half  in  sod 
ground,  and  the  other  half  in  corn  land.  Soil  is  very  rich 
in  tills  section,  but  I  think  that  our  land  has  been  neglected. 
We  put  700  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre  throughout. 
Potatoes  that  came  out  of  the  corn  ground  were  eaten  by 
the  white  worm  and  regular  ground  worm,  so  badly  that 
we  had  to  cull  out  one-third  of  bad  potatoes,  and  on  the 
sod  ground  not  so  bad.  In  what  way  can  we  overcome  this  con¬ 
dition  for  potatoes  next  year,  and  what  amount,  of  fertilizer 
to  use?  We  used  no  stable  manure  on  this  four  acres,  as 
we  were  handicapped,  only  have  one  horse.  We  thought 
of  using  lime  on  this  land  this  Fall  and  putting  in  rye, 
turning  down  in  the  Spring.  g.  v.  a. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  potatoes  grown  in  the  corn 
ground  were  more  infested  by  insects  than  those  in  sod 
land,  as  the  latter  is  the  natural  breeding  ground  for 
the  insects.  There  is  no  practicable  or  efficient  method 
of  getting  at  underground-working  insects  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  any  materials  to  the  soil  in  practicable 
quantities.  About  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  discourage 
the  pests  by  thorough  cultivation.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
plan  thoroughly  to  disturb  the  soil  in  the  Fall,  but  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  it  bare  without  any  crop  and 
begin  early  in  the  Spring,  and  thoroughly  stir  it  up 
again  before  putting  in  any  crop.  I  can  suggest  noth¬ 
ing  better  for  overcoming  the  insect  pests  mentioned. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

The  land  may  be  treated  from  two  points  of  view; 
one  is  for  the  production  of  potatoes,  the  other  is  from 
the  viewpoint  of  improving  the  land,  which  seems  to 
be  deficient  in  producing  power.  No  better  practice 
could  be  followed  from  the  latter  point  of  view  than 
manuring' and  a  rotation  of  crops.  The  grubs  would 
also  go  out  by  this  method.  Since,  however,  manure 
is  lacking,  the  next  best  method  is  to  grow  such  crops 
as  will  enable  the  inquirer  to  put  on  cover  crops  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  for  turning  under  in  the  Spring.  Rye 
and  rye  and  vetch  are  excellent  crops  for  this  purpose. 
Buckwheat  is  also  an  excellent  crop,  either  to  plow 
under  or  to  precede  potatoes.  If  this  land  is  somewhat 
heavy  or  of  a  clayey  nature  no  doubt  lime  would  be 
excellent  for  it.  About  one  ton  per  acre  is  an  average 
application  for  such  land.  The  lime,  however,  would 
be  worked  thoroughly  into  the  soil  before  the  potatoes. 
Of  course  under-drainage  is  also  a  means  of  improving 
the  land,  but  upon  this  question  I  can  give  no  advice, 
as  I  do  not  know  enough  of  the  nature  of  the  soil.  A 
fertilizer  consisting  of  about  160  pounds  of  muriate  of 


COMFORT  ON  A  COOL  DAY.  Fig.  363. 

potash,  360  pounds  acid  phosphate  and  120  pounds  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  or  dried  blood  applied  at  the  rate  of  800 
to  1,000  pounds  per  acre  is  good  for  potatoes,  but  the 
use  of  fertilizers  alone  on  potato  lands  year  after  year 
is  not  conducive  to  the  permanent  improvement  of  the 
land.  As  Prof.  Slingerland  has  suggested,  late  Fall 
plowing  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  Winter 
abodes  of  the  grubs  is  the  best  method  for  treating 
this  pest.  JOHN  W.  GILMORE. 
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IS  IT  A  WHITEWASH? 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Challenged l 

From  time  to  time  complaint  is  made  that  either 
through  fraud  or  carelessness,  purebred  cattle  are  sold 
which  do  not  possess  the  blood  or  pedigree  claimed  for 
them  in  the  registry  certificate.  Such  complaints  strike 
at  the  foundation  of  the  purebred  cattle  business.  Any 
suggestion  of  it,  backed  up  by  ordinary  facts,  ought  to  be 
investigated  at  once.  As  well  play  with  fire  in  a  powder 
magazine  as  to  ignore  any  fair  complaint  of  fraudulent 
dealings.  We  make  the  following  statement  because  it 
seems  to  us  that  such  fair  complaint  has  been  ignored. 

Late  in  the  Fall  of  1905  a  well-known  farmer  and 
business  man  bought  a  small  herd  of  Jersey  cattle  from 
a  well-known  breeder.  No  names  are  given  at  this 
time,  though  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  them  later. 
The  men  are  referred  to  by  us  as  buyer  and  breeder. 
The  buyer  went  to  the  breeder’s  farm  and  selected  the 
cows  and  heifers.  The  breeder  claims  that  he  told  the 
buyer  the  Jerseys  were  a  job  lot  of  stock.  He  also 
says  that  he  told  the  buyer  all  about  the  animals ;  their 
defects  and  their  poor  qualities.  The  animals,  however, 
were  sold  as  purebred,  and  certificates  of  registry  in  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  were  given.  The  dates 
of  birth  of  all  the  animals  were  furnished. 

After  keeping  the  cattle  some  time,  the  buyer  be¬ 
came  suspicious  that  some  of  them  were  not  the  animals 
described  in  their  certificates  of  registry.  He  made 
various  demands  for  adjustment,  which,  it  is  claimed, 
the  breeder  either  ignored  or  refused  to  satisfy.  Finally 
the  buyer  went  to  the  A.  J.  C.  C.,  asking  for  an  inves¬ 
tigation.  For  months  no  satisfaction  was  given  him, 
and  he  finally  appealed  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  to  help  him 
get  the  matter  definitely 
before  the  club.  After 
studying  his  statement  and 
charges,  we  decided  that 
the  questions  of  price,  the 
terms  of  sale  and  pay¬ 
ment,  and  the  condition  of 
the  animals  ought  to  be 
settled  between  them¬ 
selves,  man  and  man,  be¬ 
ing  no  concern  of  ours. 

The  charge  of  false  regis¬ 
tration,  of  substituting 
one  animal  for  another,  is 
a  different  thing.  This  is 
a  public  matter,  and  we 
considered  it  our  duty,  in 
the  interests  of  our  read¬ 
ers  and  the  public  gener¬ 
ally,  to  ask  a  full  investi¬ 
gation.  Briefly  stated,  the 
charges  are  that  several 
of  these  cattle  are  so  dif¬ 
ferent  in  their  actual  ages 
from  the  statement  of  ages 
given  by  the  breeder  in 
the  certificates,  that  they 
cannot  be  the  animals, 
which  these  certificates 
describe.  If  this  be  so,  it 
is  evident  that  either 
through  carelessness  or 

fraud,  other  cattle  were  substituted  for  those  described 
in  the  certificates. 

In  order  to  prove  his  charge,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
purchaser  to  establish  the  exact  ages  of  the  animals. 
To  do  this,  he  had  the  cows  examined  by  a  number  of 
good  judges,  including  two  veterinarians  and  a  well- 
known  Jersey  breeder.  This  breeder  wrote  us  as 
follows : 

“I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  a  mistake  has 
been  made  in  the  ages  of  these  cattle  as  registered, 
whether  intentional  or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.” 

*  *  *  *  *  “It  seems  to  me  a  question  bejween 

Mr.  — - ,  the  breeder,  and  the  A.  J.  C.  C. 

I  surely  hope  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  will  make  a  thorough 
investigation  for  the  benefit  of  the  club.  If  breeder  is 
wrong  he  should  be  dealt  with;  if  right,  he  should  be 
cleared  of  all  suspicion.” 

The  buyer  employed  a  veterinarian  of  national  repu¬ 
tation  to  come  to  his  farm,  examine  the  cattle  and 
mark  their  ages.  This  was  done  before  the  veterinar¬ 
ian  knew  where  the  cattle  came  from.  He  stated  that 
one  cow  was,  in  his  opinion,  but  three  years  old,  while 
the  certificate  of  registry  claimed  that  she  was  dropped 
in  the  Fall  of  1901.  Another  cow  registered  as  being 
dropped  in  June,  1903,  is  claimed  to  be  a  full  sister  of 
the  cow  which  the  veterinarian  pronounced  as  three 
years  old.  In  other  words,  the  mother  of  these  sisters  , 
must  have  dropped  one  in  June  and  the  other  in  the 
Fall  of  the  same  year.  Still  another  cow  registered  as 
a  two-year-old,  dropped  in  December,  1903,  was  called 
five  years,  coming  six  by  the  veterinarian.  Another 
cow  which  the  breeder  claimed  was  dropped  in  August, 
1903,  was  pronounced,  at  least,  seven  years  old.  The 


buyer  claims  that  the  breeder  came  to  his  farm  and 
marked  these  cows  in  person.  He  also  claims  that  other 
good  judges  of  cattle,  including  farmers  and  breeders, 
agree  that  the  ages  of  the  cattle  are  as  stated  by  the 
prominent  veterinarian.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  are 
definite  and  serious  charges.  If  these  cattle  are  as  old 
as  those  who  have  examined  them  agreed  they  cannot 
be  the  ones  named  in  the  certificate,  or  else  the  certi¬ 
ficate  was  wrong. 

But  what  does  the  breeder  say?  He  insists  that  the 
cattle  are  properly  registered,  and  that  they  are  in  each 
and  every  case  the  animals  named  in  the  certificates, 
and  the  ones  selected  in  person  by  the  buyer.  He 
accuses  the  buyer  of  falsehood  and  attempted  black¬ 
mail.  On  the  other  hand,  the  buyer  makes  the  very 
serious  charge  that  the  breeder  boasted  that  he  knew 
who  would  be  appointed  by  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  to  investi¬ 
gate,  if  any  investigation  was  made,  thus  inferring 
that  he  had  the  power  to  influence  such  investigaton. 
This  charge  alone  openly  made  ought  to  be  enough  to 
compel  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  to  investigate  at  once,  because 
its  honor  and  character  are  impugned. 

After  learning  who  the  breeder  was  the  veterinarian 
who  examined  these  animals  and  gave  their  ages, 
wrote  the  breeder,  advising  him  to  arbitrate  or  settle 
the  matter.  The  breeder  did  not  answer  this  letter. 
The  veterinarian  then  advised  the  buyer  that  he  would 
write  again  repeating  his  advice,  and  if  the  breeder 
failed  again  to  answer  he  would  give  the  buyer  a 
written  statement  as  requested.  The  breeder  replied 
to  this  letter,  but  insisted  that  the  animals  were  prop¬ 
erly  registered  and  described.  He  gave  the  following  ex¬ 
planation  as  to  the  cattle: 


This  lot  of  young  heifers  are  a  hunch  that  were  kept  in 
the  barn  until  they  were  about  18  months  old,  and  were 
forced  just  as  heavily  as  we  could  possibly  force  them. 
Some  of  the  same  lot  were  sold  for  show  animals,  which 
were  put  out  in  the  ring  last  Fall.  Everyone  of  them  was 
born  with  from  four  to  eight  well-developed  teeth  and  they 
have  been  precocious  and  strong,  hearty  animals.  They 
were  not  bred  as  early  as  we  have  usually  bred  our  heifers, 
as  I  was  anxious  to  try  the  fad  of  growing  them  and 
developing  them  to  come  in  when  about  30  months  old,  but 
the  experiment  so  far  as  these  animals  were  concerned  did 
not  turn  out  well,  and,  as  I  say,  they  were  sold  as  a  job  lot. 

To  this  the  veterinarian  replied  as  follows: 

Your  explanation  of  the  pushing  of  these  heifers  hard 
in  early  life  will  account  for  the  early  shedding  and 
development  of  their  teeth.  I,  therefore,  see  no  material 
difference  in  your  statement  and  my  opinion  regarding  ages. 

This  was  said  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  just 
found  a  difference  of  three  years  in  some  of  these 
cattle  as  compared  with  their  registry  certificate. 

Later  the  breeder  expressed  a  willingness  to  arbi¬ 
trate,  but  the  buyer  now  declined  and  made  complaint 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  There  were  long 
delays,  and  we  were  asked  to  help  bring  about  an  in¬ 
vestigation.  One  of  the  cows  in  question  in  the  mean¬ 
time  became  diseased,  and  is  liable  to  die  before  the 
matter  can  be  settled,  thus  destroying  part  of  the  evi¬ 
dence.  In  response  to  our  letters  and  personal  inter¬ 
view  the  secretary  of  the  club  assured  us  that  as  soon 
as  possible  the  executive  committee  would  make  a 
thorough  and  impartial  investigation.  We  were  in¬ 
formed  by  the  secretary  #that  charges  were  presented 
by  the  buyer  in  proper  shape  with  affidavit.  This 
affidavit  presented  statement  regarding  his  cows,  giv¬ 
ing  the  ages  claimed  by  the  breeder  and  the  opinion  of 
the  veterinarian  regarding  the  same  animals.  Having 
been  assured  by  the  Secretary  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  that 


a  thorough  and  impartial  investigation  would  be  made, 
we  took  his  word  for  it  and  waited  patiently  for  sev¬ 
eral  months.  Judge  of  our  astonishment  when  after 
dallying  over  six  months  the  executive  committee  re¬ 
fused  to  investigate  the  charges.  The  excuse  offered 
is  that  the  buyer’s  charges  were  not  corroborated, 
while  the  statement  of  the  breeder  was.  The  buyer  sent 
a  statement,  which  was  accepted  by  the  secretary  as 
“proper,”  and  no  request  made  for  anything  further. 

We  have  given  an  exact  statement  of  the  case,  with¬ 
out  argument  or  prejudice.  Needless  to  say  we  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  action  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  and  we  intend  to  find  out  if  the  rank 
and  file  of  Jersey  breeders  are  willing  that  serious 
charges  of  this  sort  are  to  be  brushed  away  in  this 
manner.  We  do  not  think  they  are.  If  we  were  in  the 
place  of  this  breeder,  we  would  not  rest  over  night 
until  the  most  complete  investigation  was  demanded 
and  made,  for  no  whitewash  can  ever  entirely  take  out 
the  taint  of  suspicion.  The  buyer  of  these  cattle  is  to 
become  a  breeder  of  Jerseys.  If,  as  is  charged,  this 
man  is  guilty  of  falsehood  or  attempted  blackmail,  the 
public  should  be  warned  against  him.  He  will  become 
a  menace  to  the  Jersey  breeding  industry  otherwise. 
In  either  event  the  executive  committee  of  the  A.  J. 
C.  C.  has  dodged  the  issue  and  is  either  whitewashing 
a  mistake  or  a  fraud,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  letting 
a  worse  offender  go  unpunished.  The  cattle  are  plainly 
marked.  Let  a  committee  of  reliable  and  honorable 
experts  go  and  tell  their  ages.  The  A.  J.  C.  C.  owe  this 
to  their  members.  They  owe  it  to  one  or  other  or 
both  of  the  men  accusing  each  other.  They  owe  it  to 
the  correctness  and  integrity  of  their  records.  But 

above  all,  they  owe  it  to 
the  honest  farmers  and 
breeders,  who,  relying  on 
the  accuracy  of  these  ped¬ 
igrees,  pay  big  prices  for 
the  animals  described  in 
them.  It  is  in  the  interest 
of  such  farmers  and 
breeders  that  The  R. 
N.-Y.  asked  for  a  full  and 
impartial  investigation.  It 
is  in  their  interest  that  we 
now  repeat  that  demand. 
We  believe  that  every 
honest  American  breeder 
will  join  in  this  demand, 
and  none  with  more 
promptness  and  insistance 
than  the  great  army  of 
men  who  breed  Jersey 
cattle,  and  who  have  their 
best  interests  at  heart. 

PAPER  ROOFING. 

Mapes,  the  hen  man, 
evidently  means  to  put  a 
good  roof  on  that  hen . 
barn.  That  is,  compara  - 
tively  good,  for  that  is  the 
way  we  must  study  the 
roof  matter.  I  put  on  a 
two-ply  tar  paper  roof  on 
a  building  six  years  ago, 
and  it  was  all  repapered 
this  Summer  by  me,  the  south  side  having  the 

third  layer  in  that  time.  I  found  that  a  two- 
ply  paper  would  separate  under  the  heat  of  the 

sun  in  Summer,  and  that  injured  the  roof  very  much. 
Then  tar  paper  soon  rots,  as  the  sun  and  weather 
soon  destroy  it.  This  time  I  put  on  a  single  felt 
paper  that  is  saturated  with  asphaltum,  and  it  seems 
likely  to  wear  well — if  I  keep  it  painted.  But  there  is 
good  and  poor  asphaltum,  and  even  the  best  will  not 
stand  the  weather  well.  I  made  a  comparison  of  the 
cost  of  roofing  here,  with  the  following  result:  Tin, 
six  cents  per  foot,  under  side  only  painted,  and  laid, 
$7.68;  best  shingles,  eight  inches  to  weather,  18  inches 
long,  $10;  paper,  $4.50.  Tin  is  not  worth  considering, 
as  it  is  so  poorly  made,  and  will  rot  in  a  very  short 
time,  even  if  kept  painted.  Paper  is  a  good  makeshift, 
as  it  was  with  me,  for  the  dollars  were  scarce.  If 
you  do  use  a  paper  for  the  roof,  see  that  you  have  a 
perfectly  solid  boarding  beneath  it,  for  if  there  be 
anv  holes  or  cracks  the  roof  will  ndt  last  as  long  as  it 
will  under  the  best  conditions.  That  was  the  trouble 
with  the  roof  that  I  have  just  repapered;  it  was  laid 
on  old  boards;  I  did  not  know  better  then.  I  have  a 
porch  roof  on  the  north  side  of  the  house  that  I  laid 
with  the  two-ply  paper,  and  it  is  apparently  perfect 
after  three  years  of  service;  I  will  now  paint  it,  not 
with  tar.  but  with  oxide  of  iron  and  linseed  oil  paint. 
I  don’t  know  how  it  will  wear  then,  but  will  see  later. 
I  have  just  built  a  henhouse  and  papered  it  with  the 
asphaltum  paper  that  I  have  mentioned,  on  hemlock 
boards.  I  shall  paint  it  in  the  Spring.  I  think  that 
the  best  paper  roofing  might  be  made  with  linseed  oil 
as  the  medium  for  saturating  the  same,  but  this  of 
course  would  be  very  much  more  expensive  than  tar  or 
asphalt.  My  advice  is  to  lay  as  good  a  shingle  roof  as 
possible,  if  you  can  spare  the  money,  but  otherwise 
lay  a  good  single-thick  paper,  hoping  that  before  it 
wears  out  your  finances  will  allow  you  to  renew  it 
with  shingles.  a.  K. 

Chester  Co..  Pa. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Ownership  of  Right  of  Way. 

V.  L.  L.,  Kingston.  R.  I. — I  am  interested 
in  the  following  legal  question,  and  perhaps 
others  of  your  readers  may  be  also.  A  buys 
a  farm  of  B.  B  reserves  a  right  of  way 
25  feet  wide  along  one  side  of  the  farm, 
which  is  to  be  unobstructed  by  gates,  bars, 
etc.  The  question  arises,  who  owns  the 
grass,  stones,  and  trees  which  grow  upon 
this  land?  Can  A  also  use  it  as  a  roadway 
and  improve  it  as  such? 

Ans. — Such  a  grant  as  you  speak  of  is 
called  an  easement,  and  the  rights  of  the 
adjoining  owners  and  of  the  public  are 
governed  by  the  exact  language  used.  It 
is  quite  likely  that  all  rights  except  the 
right  to  pass  and  repass  were  reserved  in 
B.  The  deed  would  show  this,  and  you 
should  immediately  look  it  up  to  deter¬ 
mine  your  rights. 

Cherry  Culture  in  Kansas. 

L.  A.,  Argentine,  Kan. — Previous  to  the 
last  few  years  cherries  have  been  our  most 
paying  fruit  for  Kansas  City  market,  always 
yielding  some,  with  no  entire  failures.  In  the 
last  three  years  most  growers  have  failed  to 
preserve  the  trees.  In  some  cases  half  of 
the  orchard  died  from  no  apparent  cause. 
We  notice  two  per  cent  of  our  trees,  all 
ages,  dead  this  year  from  a  small  grub  under 
the  bark  on  trunk  and  large  limbs  ;  they  eat 
the  wood  and  then  come  out  through  a  small 
hole.  One  per  cent  are  dying  from  the 
leaf  bunch  (petiole?),  being  attacked  at 
juncture  with  twig,  the  leaf  dying  and  the 
gum  exuding  out  at  the  base  of  the  bunch. 
It  seems  to  be  stung.  After  tree  dies  the 
grubs  do  their  work.  The  two  or  three 
years  previous  to  this  have  been  very  wet 
in  our  country,  the  rain  very  heavy  and  often 
both  Spring  and  Fall.  Some  fruit  men  at¬ 
tribute  their  loss  of  trees  to  this  cause.  I 
reason  that  our  country  has  been  fruited  for 
so  long,  both  cherries  and  trees,  on  same 
soil  that'  the  land  is  losing  its  life  and 
those  elements  essential  to  tree  life.  Most 
settlors  are  now  cutting  out  the  cherries  and 
grassing  their  orchards.  We  have  three 
varieties  of  cherries  which  prove  most  suc¬ 
cessful,  the  Early  Richmond,  Montmorency 
and  English  Morello,  the  latter  being  the 
hardest  tree  to  grow.  We  lost  20  per  cent  of 
our  Morello  the  first  two  years  after  setting. 

I  would  like  to  read  and  study  some  author¬ 
ity  (bulletins  or  published  work)  on  the 
pruning,  development  and  fertilizing  of  soil 
for  cherries.  It  seems  to  me  the  time  is 
at  hand  when  we  must  spray. 

Ans. — The  cherry  is  not  as  much  at 
home  in  Kansas  as  in  some  other  parts 
of  this  country,  as  I  know  by  many  years 
of  experience  with  it  there,  and  as  I  have 
also  observed  it  growing  all  over  that 
State.  The  climate  is  too  changeable.  It 
is  first  very  dry,  then  very  wet,  and  may¬ 
be  changes  from  delightful  weather  in 
the  Fall  or  Winter  to  a  blizzard,  with 
the  thermometer  far  below  zero.  The 
cherry  delights  in  an  equable  climate,  and 
one  not  too  cold.  The  best  region  for 
cherry  culture  that  I  have  seen  is  the 
western  parts  of  Oregon,  Washington 
and  British  Columbia.  In  some  parts  of 
California  it  does  well  and  in  the  hilly 
region  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  All  kinds  of  cherries  flourish  in 
these  sections,  the  trees  of  the  Mazzard 
type  sometimes  attaining  monstrous  size 
and  living  to  a  very  old  age.  In  Kansas 
and  other  of  the  Central  States  the  sweet 
varieties  will  not  succeed,  owing  to  the 
violent  climatic  changes,  but  the  sour 
kinds  usually  do  very  well.  Of  these  the 
varieties  named  by  the  inquirer,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Montmorency  and  English  Morello 
are  the  best.  The  trees  should  be  planted 
in  locations  where  the  soil  is  fertile  and 
well  drained.  They  should  have  good 
tillage  as  long  as  they  live.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  growing  cherry  trees  in  grass  al¬ 
though  I  have  seen  some  that  were  doing 
very  well  in  this  condition.  The  ground 
should  be  kept  as  cool  and  moist  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  with  a  loose  covering  of  mellow 
earth  these  conditions  are  usually  main¬ 
tained  with  the  least  trouble.  It  should 
never  be  wet  and  soggy.  The  insects 
complained  of  are  probably  not  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  with  the  trees,  but  are 


simply  scavengers  that  follow  in  the  wake 
of  death,  feeding  on  the  dead  bark  and 
wood.  Borers  that  work  in  live  wood  do 
not  and,  I  think'  cannot,  live  upon  dead 
vegetable  tissue.  However,  there  may  be 
insects  in  Kansas  that  I  do  not  know 
about,  but  during  the  18  years  that  I 
lived  there  I  never  saw  any  that  affected 
my  cherry  trees  in  the  wood,  bark  or  base 
of  the  leaves.  It  might  be  well  to  send 
some  to  the  entomologist  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  at  Manhattan. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

The  Value  of  Unpolished  Pice. 

We  have  a  question  from  a  reader  in  New 
England  who  asks  about  the  value  of  “un¬ 
polished  rice.”  In  preparing  rice  for  mar¬ 
ket  the  grain  is  scoured  or  polished,  thus 
removing  some  of  the  shell.  Recent  news¬ 
paper  articles  claim  that  this  process  de¬ 
stroys  the  value  of  the  rice  as  food.  The 
following  note  is  written  by  Dr.  W.  R. 
Dodson,  director  of  the  Louisiana  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  : 

The  articles  stating  that  the  polished 
rice  is  robbed  of  practically  all  of  its 
nutriment  are  untrue.  The  polishing 
process  takes  off  the  outer  seed  coats 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  aleurone 
layer.  The  grain  is  very  similar  in  its 
anatomy  to  that  of  the  wheat  grain,  and 
is  to  a  certain  extent  comparable  to  re¬ 
moving  the  bran  from  the  wheat.  The 
covering  of  the  rice  grain,  however,  is 
colorless,  though  not  as  attractive  to  the 
eye  as  the  highly  polished  grain.  The 
unpolished  grain  therefore  contains  a 
little  more  protein  and  oil  than  does  the 
polished  article.  To  be  exact,  I  give  you 
the  following  analyses.  Rice  direct  from 
the  stones  before  polishing  is  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  composition:  Fat,  2.1  per  cent; 
crude  protein,  8.09  per  cent;  carbohy¬ 
drates,  72.11  per  cent.  Clean  rice,  or 
polished  rice,  .38  per  cent  fat,  7.52  per 
cent  protein,  and  78.05  per  cent  carbohy¬ 
drates.  You  will  therefore  see  that  the 
difference  is  not  very  great,  except  in 
the  amount  of  oil.  This  difference  is 
accounted  for,  from  the  fact  that  a  large 
per  cent  of  the  oil  is  in  the  germ,  and 
most  of  the  germs  are  removed  in  the 
process  of  milling.  After  we  consider 
the  question  of  balancing  the  ration  of 
the  individual,  we  still  have  all  the  fat 
that  is  desirable,  and  since  the  rancidity 
of  the  grains  results  from  the  fats  break 
ing  up  into  fatty  acids,  it  is  really  very 
fortunate  that  so  much  of  this  oil  is 
removed  from  the  grain  before  it  goes 
into  commerce.  There  is  a  slight  differ¬ 
ence  in  taste  in  the  polished  and  unpol¬ 
ished  rice.  The  unpolished  rice  tastes  a 
little  more  like  corn  hominy,  and  I  rather 
prefer  the  flavor  of  the  unpolished  rice. 
Still,  it  does  not  look  as  attractive  to  the 
eye  as  the  polished  article,  either  before 
or  after  cooking.  I  read  an  article  in 
the  last  issue  of  an  agricultural  paper 
of  wide  circulation,  which  stated  that 
polished  rice  was  of  little  nutritive  value. 
The  article  was  wholly  misleading,  and 
calculated  to  deceive  rice  consumers,  and 
do  an  injury  to  rice  producers.  The  only 
purpose  I  can  see  in  the  production  of 
such  articles,  is  to  try  to  say  something 
out  of  the  ordinary  and  to  attract  more 
or  less  attention.  They  are  usually 
written  by  parties  ignorant  of  the  facts, 
notwithstanding,  they  are  often  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  National  Department  of 
Agriculture.  As  to  your  inquiry  as  to 
where  you  could  secure  the  unpolished 
rice,  I  presume  that  most  any  of  the 
mills  would  furnish  it  in  quantities  suf¬ 
ficient  to  justify  them  to  make  shipment, 
although  they  are  not  likely  to  ship  in 
retail  quantities. 


Clover  in  Corn.-^-Od  page  747  “Reader" 
asks  In  Hope  Farm  Notes  for  specific  In¬ 
formation  as  to  seeding  clover  in  standing 
corn.  Our  corn  is  planted  four  feet  apart 
each  way.  At  the  last  cultivation  we  sow 
with  a  seeder  similar  to  the  Cahoon.  walking 
and  taking  about  three  rows  at  a  time,  10 
pounds  clover  to  the  acre.  We  cover  the 
seed  by  going  both  ways  with  a  small  spike- 
tooth  cultivator.  Some  lodges  in  the  corn, 
say  five  to  10  per  cent,  and  is  lost.  Some 
is  smothered  out  under  the  shocks.  We  do 
not  regard  it  as  a  “makeshift,”  neither  do 
we  claim  it  is  ideal.  We  have  done  it  the 
past  three  years,  first  year  with  eminent  suc¬ 
cess.  Last  year  clover  winter-killed,  lack  of 
snow.  This  year  a  dry  spell  of  five  weeks 
after  seeding  injured  the  catch,  hut  these 
things  might  happen  to  any  seeding,  j.  s. 


Girls  who  are  4* 
studying  hard  *0* 
or  growing 
fast  need  ^ 
something  to  give  ^ 
them  strength.  4* 
Scott's 

Emulsion  4» 

makes  rich  blood, 
fat  and  nerve 
force.  It  keeps 
a  girl  alert,  active, 
vigorous  and  & 
4»  beautiful.  O 

ALL  DRUGGISTS;  4* 

50c.  AND  $1.00.  Q 


WHY  NOT  BUY  AT 
WHOLESALE  PRICES? 

O  I  buys  this  tight  top 
O  I  pitcher  spout  pump. 

“  *  This  will  fill  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  a  sub¬ 
stantial  pump,  for  use 
in  the  house  over  a 
cistern  or  over  a  drive 
well.  The  lever  can  be 
turned  to  any  desired 
position  of  raising  it 
to  its  extreme  height. 

Valves  are  tripped  to 
prevent  freezing,  and 
it  is  made  to  fit  ll*  in. 
pipe.  This  pump  is 
actually  worth  $1.50, 
but  we  will  send  it  to 
you  at  any  time  within 
a  month  at  $1.00. 


GET  OUR  BIG  NEW  CATALOGUE 


and  Save  50#  on  Your  Christmas  Presents. 

Our  New  Catalogue  No.  91  gives  prices  and  pictures  of  over 
30,000  things  that  most  families  need  for  use  or  comfort  and 
is  full  of  Holiday  Suggestions  from  cover  to  cover. 

It  contains  a  large  variety  of  labor-saving,  money-saving 
articles  at  lower  priecs  than  heretofore  shown  in  any  catalogue 
ever  published. 

This  up-to-date  Buyer’s  Guide,  contains  everything  you 
can  possibly  need  for  the  Home,  Farm  or  Shop.  Opposite 
each  article  in  the  catalogue,  is  the  low  price  at  which  we 
sell  it,  the  lowest  price  for  which  It  can  be  bought  in  any 
store,  in  any  city,  big  or  little,  in  this  or  any  country  on  the 
globe.  You  will  spend  houis  of  interest  over  its  pages;  you 
will  marvel  at  the  wonderful  variety,  all  complete  In  one 
big  book.  It  makes  buying  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable. 
This  catalogue  costs  us  $1.00  to  print,  but  we  will  send  it 
to  you  post  paid,  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY. 

We  will  send  you  our  Premium  List,  containing  100  valuable 
and  useful  premiums  given  away  free.  Also  our  Grocery  List, 
showiug  how  you  can  save  *3  your  living  expenses. 

WE  SELL  RELIABLE  GOODS  ONLY. 

Buy  of  us  and  secure  Best  Goods  at  Lowest  Prices,  Prompt 
Shipments,  Low  Freight  and  Express  Kates  and  a  SQUARE 
DEAL  every  time. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  refund  your  money. 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &  CO., 

19  CHATHAM  SQUARE.  Established  1816.  NEW  YORK  (TTY- 
The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  in  America. 


Lightning  Rods 

Vi-incli  Soft  Copper  Cable  for  10  cents 
per  foot 

Send  for  samples  and  particulars  to 

T.  THOMPSON, 

1102  So.  6th.  St.,  Burlington,  Iowa. 


To  Reliable  Shippers  of  Furs  and  Ginseng 

I  will  mail  upon  application  a  well  gotten  up  and 
reliable  price  list  of  RAW  FURS  and  GINSENG. 
Same  will  be  ready  about  Dec.  1st.  Address  all  com¬ 
munications  to  LEMUEL  BLACK,  Lock  Box  48, 
Higlitstown,  N.  J.  Good  reference  given  if  necessary. 


Wheat  Growing. — We  have  usually 
followed  oats  or  barley  with  wheat  and 
seed  down,  so  that  wheat  is  not  raised 
as  a  money  crop.  We  have  had  best 
results  from  the  following  treatment. 
Plow  as  soon  as  the  other  grain  is  off 
the  ground,  then  spread  a  good  coating 
of  manure  on  the  furrows,  and  harrow 
and  roll  alternately  until  seeding  time, 
which  is  about  September  15.  We  sow 
2%  bushels  seed  per  acre,  and  about  300 
pounds  high-grade  commercial  fertilizer 
per  acre.  I  aim  to  get  as  solid  a  seed 
bed  as  we  can,  yet  a  fine  and  mellow 
surface.  o.  J,  BURLEY, 

Monroe  Co,,  N,  Y. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Three  of  Clark’s  Intense  Cultivators  produced 
this  year  on  141c  acres.  102  tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa, 
Timothy  and  Redtop  hay.  If  you  want  to  know  how 
enclose  a2c.  stamp  to  Geo.  M.  Clark,  Higgauum.Conn. 


r'PUMP7' 


To  Introduce  our  patented  pumps  in  every 
county,  wo  will  send  one  pump 
to  the  first  to  write  accepting  our 
Special  Offer.  Write  to-day. 
AWooden  Pump  made 
Of  Iron.  Just  remove  fulcrum 
and  handle  to  remove  suck- 
leather.  Stock  made  of  steel,  base 
adjustable,  brass  diain cock  prevents 
freezing.  Guaranteed.  , 
jll  repairs  done  quickly  above  ground. 


P«n»p  Co,  409  B8?H>9ssv,ls4!*s»p9i!»;in* 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
(practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu- 
>  I'  facturing  on  a  large  scale. 

W;*  You  take  no  chances.  We 

’  have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


It  Is  Worth  While 

Buy  a  machine  that  does  the 
work  rig  lit— that  cleans  its  strainer 
automatically  with  a  brush,  mixes  liquid 
mechanically  so  that  foliage  is  never 
burned,  but  gets  its  due  proportion. 

EMPIRE  KING,  and 
ORCHARD  MONARCH 

do  these  things.  They  throw  finest  spray, 
are  easiest  to  work  and  they  never  clog. 
You  onghtto  know  more  about  them.  Write 
for  instruction  book  on  spraying,  formulas, 
etc.  Mailed  free.  , 

FIELD  FORCE  PIMP  CO.,  No.  2  11th  S  t., Elmira,  X.Y. 


■) 


SAVE  YOUR  TREES 

from  the  Ravage  of  SAN  JOSE,  COTTONY 
_  MAPLE  SCALE,  PSYLLA,  Etc. 

A LL  you  need  is 

SCALECIDE,”  Water,  ySLiSSSR 

Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than  LIME. 
SULPHUR  and  SALT. 

For  sample,  testimonials  and  price  delivered 
at  your  Railroad  station,  address  l)ej»t.  A, 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  11  Broadway,  New  Y'ork,N.  Y. 


KIL=®=SCALE 

The  original,  moat  popular  and  moat  effective  8CAI.E  DESTROYER 
on  the  market.  KIL-0-SCALE  combines  the  two  Infallible 
remedies — SULPHUR  AND  PETROLEUM.  Betvare  of  Oil  Solutions 
that  will  SEPARATE,  endangering  the  life  of  the  tree.  Do  not  be 
persuaded  to  buy  inferior  lmitationa.  Write  for  circular,  telling 
what  users  have  to  say  about  KIL-O-SCALE.  Our  1»07  Seed  and 
Implement  Catalogue  free.  Write  for  it. 

GRIFFITH  k  Tl  RNER  CO.,  209  X.  Paea  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PAPER  POTS 


Special  price  now  of  $1.10  a 
1,000  for  3-inch  pots.  P.  B. 
Crosby  &  Son, Oatonsville.Md. 


Are  You  Interested  in 
APPLE  TREES, 
PEACH  TREES, 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET, 

or  anything  in  the  lineof  Nursery  Stock,  if  so,  we 
ask  you  to  send  for  our  FREE  48  page  illustrated 
catalogue.  Our  stock  of  trees  and  plants  is  large 
and  fine.  Write  to  us.  Address, 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut. 


APPLE  TREES , 


Nothing  But  Apple  Trees. 
The  Safest  and  BEST  Apple 
Trees  in  the  World. 

We  offer  nearly  100,000  thrifty  one  and 
two  year  old  apple  treea,  all  bred  from 
selected  bearing  parents.  Kvery  tree 
our  own  growing. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HIEE, 
Apple  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


CTADK  TREES  are  famous 

wherever  planted;  are  planted 
All/everywhere  trees  are  grown.  Free 
Catalog  of  superb  fruits— Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc.-StarkBro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


ADDI  C  P  AD  DEI  0  Three  factories.  Capacity 
HrrLL  DMnnLLo  10,000  per  day.  Low  price, 
prompt  shipment.  R.  GILLIES,  Medina.  N.  Y. 


in  Q  J||  F  — Crimson  (’lover  Seed,  $4.50  perbu. 
ill  Oil  I—  L  Timnt.hv  Spnd  $1  7f»  and  ner  bll. 


SEND  FOR  1907  LIST  i  Athenia,  N.  J. 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES,  BERRY  PLANTS, 

and  General  Nursery  Stock.  Catalogue  Free. 
OOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO„  Hightstown.  N.  J. 


HONEST  GOODS 

JOSIAH  YOUNG’S 

Fall  catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Roses  and 
Hardy  Stocks  now  ready  for  mailing. 

SENT  FREE 

JOSIAH  YOUNG,  «7Grand  St.  Troy,  N.Y. 


BUY  WHEAT  AND  CORN  LAND 

I  don’t  believe  farmers  in  colder  climates  realize 
how  well  fixed  they  would  soon  be  if  they  bought  rich 
land  today  in  Tennessee  for  cash,  or  on  easy  terms, 
and  let  the  crops  of  Cotton,  Corn,  Wheat,  Vegetables 
—or  you  can  raise  anything  on  it— pay  for  their 
place.  Climate  most  delightful  und  healthful. 
Land  rapidly  advancing  In  value  with  the  proeperoue  South. 
Write  me  for  facts  and  booklets  today.— H.  f.  Smith,  Tret- 
fie  Mgr.  N,  0.  &  St.  L.  Rjr.,  Nashville,  Tenn Dept.  C. 

$5  to  $20  an  Acre  and  Going  Up 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


WHAT  CAUSED  POTATO  BLIGHT ? 

R.  H.  P.,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. — In  preparing 
my  land  for  potatoes  the  past  Spring  I  plowed 
under  a  tough  sod  consisting  of  Timothy  and 
clover.  This  lot  had  been  down  to  grass  for 
at  least  four  seasons.  This  being  the  case, 
the  clover  was  pretty  well  exhausted  all  over 
the  lot.  I  plowed  about  10  inches 
deep  the  last  part  of  April,  then  I  har¬ 
rowed  it  as  soon  as  I  finished  plowing, 
let  it  stand  for  a  while,  and  kept  harrowing 
it  at  intervals  up  to  May  IS.  On  that  day 
I  took  my  fertilizer  drill  and  distributed  800 
pounds  of  hardwood  ashes  on  one  acre,  and 
1,000  pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer  to  the 
acre  on  the  rest.  I  then  harrowed  again,  and 
on  May  22  planted  to  potatoes,  planting  the 
whole  piece  with  the  same  variety,  and  using 
whole  potatoes  for  seed.  I  marked  the  ground 
£6  inches  apart,  and  then  took  a  double  mold 
board  plow  and  opened  a  furrow  six  inches 
deep,  placing  the  seed  in  this  furrow.  I  then 
took  my  two-horse  cultivator  and  covered  the 
seed.  This  method  of  covering  left  a  ridge 
on  every  row.  Six  days  after  planting  I  went 
over  the  whole  piece  with  a  leveling  harrow. 
As  soon  as  the  young  plants  commenced  to 
show  up,  I  went  over  them  with  my  cultivator, 
and  covered  them  with  about  an  inch  of  soil, 
then  harrowed  with  a  spike-tooth,  tipping  the 
teeth  back  so  as  not  to  break  the  young 
sprouts.  The  whole  three  acres  was  treated 
alike.  Level  and  shallow  culture  was  given 
them  after  the  first  cultivation,  which  was 
deeper  than  the  ones  following.  The  vines 
grew  rank  and  vigorous.  The  vines  on  the 
acre  receiving  the  wood  ashes  were  not  so 
rank  as  the  other  two  acres  treated  with  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer,  but  they  resisted  the  blight 
in  every  stage,  and  stayed  green  14  days 
longer  than  those  treated  with  commercial 
fertilizer ;  yielded  150  bushels  per  acre,  while 
those  receiving  the  fertilizer  produced  100 
bushels  per  acre.  The  analysis  of  the  fertil¬ 
izer  was  2-8-10.  What  was  the  analysis  of 
the  wood  ashes,  and  why  did  they  resist  the 
blight? 

Replying  to  R.  H.  P.’s  inquiry,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  what  the  analysis  of  the 
wood  ashes  was  unless  he  purchased  them 
with  a  guaranteed  analysis  attached  to  bag 
or  car,  whichever  way  he  obtained  them. 
If  the  ashes  were  orf  the  best  grade,  and 
had  been  well  cared  for,  R.  H.  P.  only 
applied  between  40  and  50  pounds  of  actual 
potash  to  the  acre,  while  on  each  acre 
where  he  applied  the  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizer  about  100  pounds  of  actual  potash 
were  used ;  hence  if  potash  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  prevention  of  the  blight 
the  commercial  fertilizer  should  have 
given  the  best  results.  T  he  only  other 
element  that  the  ashes  contained  (which 
plants  could  utilize  to  any  extent)  was 
the  lime,  of  which  there  may  have  been 
240  pounds  in  the  800  pounds  of  ashes. 
I  doubt,  though,  if  the  lime  had  any  effect 
on  the  blight.  Some  Long  Island  potato 
growers  have  a  theory  that  the  nitrogen 
of  the  fertilizer  produces  a  rapid,  rank 
growth  which  will  resist  the  blight ;  a 
theory  which  they  have  not  proven  as  yet, 
and  one  which  R.  H.  P.’s  results  surely 
contradict.  My  opinion,  based  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  of  observation  on  actual  field 
tests,  is  that  neither  the  fertilizer  nor  the 
wood  ashes  of  themselves  contained  any¬ 
thing  that  either  caused  or  prevented  the 
blight.  The  fertilizer  simply  caused  a 
rank  growth  of  vines,  which  under  the 
weather  conditions  at  Marcellus  was 
favorable"  for  the  blight.  We  all  know 
that  heat  combined  with  moisture  is  fav¬ 
orable  for  the  growth  of  Potato  blight, 
and,  in  fact,  for  nearly  all  molds  and  mil¬ 
dews  ;  and,  conversely,  we  should  recol¬ 
lect  that  sunlight  and  dry  air  are  sure 
death  to  these  low  forms  of  plant  growth. 
In  fact,  sunlight  and  dry  air  are  better 
germicides  than  any  spray  mixture  or  dis¬ 
infectant. 

R.  H.  P.  says :  “The  vines  on  the  acre 
receiving  the  wood  ashes  were  not  so  rank 
as  the  other  two  acres  treated  with  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer.”  This  explains  the 
condition  perfectly — the  vines  on  the  acre 
receiving  the  ashes  were  open  enough  to 
admit  sunlight  and  air,  so  that  the  leaves, 
also  the  ground  under  them,  were  com¬ 
paratively  dry.  Where  the  fertilizer  was 
used  the  vines  were  probably  rank  enough 
so  that  part  of  the  leaves  and  the  ground 
under  them  were  constantly  moist  and 
shaded.  The  “blight  plant”  got  a  foothold 
under  these  conditions,  and  when  the 
weather  became  muggy  and  cloudy,  for  a 
few  days  the  blight  became  epidemic,  with 
the  result  that  the  fertilizer  portion  of 


the  field  was  ruined,  while  the  portion 
of  the  field  where  the  vines  were  not  so 
rank  did  not  harbor  the  blight,  and,  even 
though  they  may  have  been  thoroughly  in¬ 
fected  during  the  wet  period,  the  weather 
changed  again  in  time  to  check  the  disease 
and  this  portion  of  the  field  escaped.  R. 
H.  P.  does  not  say  whether  the  potatoes 
were  sprayed  to  prevent  the  blight.  Even 
though  he  did  spray,  if  he  did  not  begin 
early  enough  and  spray  frequently  and 
thoroughly  the  same  conditions  would 
have  been  observed  between  the  rank  and 
thin  vines.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that 
other  causes  helped  to  bring  about  the 
above  results.  The  most  valuable  part  of 
R.  H.  P.’s  experience  lies  not  In  the  kind 
and  amount  of  fertilizer  used,  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  soil,  nor  in  the  cultural 
methods,  but  in  the  fact  that  potato  vines 
whjch  lived  10  days  to  two  weeks  longer 
than  their  fellows,  produced  50  bushels 
more  per  acre  of  potatoes.  That  is  if  by 
planting  10  days  to  two  weeks  earlier  we 
can  get  our  potatoes  10  days  nearer  ma¬ 
turity  before  the  blight  strikes,  or  if  by 
thorough  spraying  we  can  keep  the  blight 
off  two  to  three  weeks  longer,  we  are  sav¬ 
ing  from  one-third  to  one-half  our  crop. 

L.  A.  s. 

These  questions  are  hard  ones  to  an¬ 
swer,  but  from  my  limited  experience 


should  say  that  the  soil  was  in  want  of  the 
particular  fertilizer  that  the  wood  ashes 
contained.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  what 
this  farmer  called  blight  was  not  blight 
at  all;  I  should  say  that  the  two  acres 
that  had  the  fertilizer  on  got  a  very  quick 
start  on  account  of  this  fertilizer,  but  as 
the  season  for  the  maturing  of  the  crop 
drew  near  there  was  not  enough  of  the 
elements  that  the  crop  required  to  carry 
it  through.  I  never  saw  a  piece  of  potatoes 
in  this  station  that  was  struck  with  the 
blight  but  what  it  took  the  whole  piece, 
regardless  of  the  conditions  of  the  soil 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  field,  unless 
they  had  been  sprayed.  datus  clark. 
Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Our  opinion  would  be  that  the  use  of 
whole  seed  with  a  good  fertilizer  pro¬ 
duced  a  large  growth  of  vines,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  this  they  blighted.  It  has  been 
our  experience  that  the  use  of  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  seed,  or  making  the  soil  very 
rich  with  stable  manure  or  commercial 
fertilizer  (especially  that  containing  any 
nitrogen)  made  a  large  growth  of  vines, 
or  located  behind  some  piece  of  timber 
where  the  air  did  not  circulate  well,  or 
any  condition  that  would  help  keep  the 
vines  damp  after  a  rain  or  heavy  dew,  is 
quite  sure  to  produce  blight  in  a  season 
that  is  favorable  for  this  disease.  We 
find  that  with  spraying  we  can  nearly  dou¬ 
ble  the  amount  of  seed  and  fertilizer  on 


our  soil  with  profit.  We  are  using  quite 
large  quantities  of  fertilizer,  but  do  not 
use  any  nitrogen,  as  we  have  found  it  to 
be  unprofitable  with  us,  but  use  all  we  can 
in  an  organic  form  in  the  soil  in  the  way 
of  a  sod,  and  after  growth  with  a  light 
coat  of  manure,  brainerd  &  beaumont. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  potatoes 
fertilized  with  wood  ashes  should  resist 
the  blight  more  than  those  where  the  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  was  used.  A  single  in¬ 
stance  of  this  kind,  or  a  single  experi¬ 
ment,  proves  nothing,  and  without  know¬ 
ing  more  of  the  case  I  could  hardly  ex¬ 
press  an  opinion.  The  spores  of  the  fun¬ 
gus  which  cause  the  late  blight  of  the 
potato  are  believed  to  winter  on  the  tuber 
and  not  in  the  soil.  The  best  fertilized 
and  most  vigorous  appearing  vines  are 
often  most  seriously  affected.  Like  a 
stroke  of  lightning,  no  one  can  foretell 
where  it  will  strike.  Thorough  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture  as  a  preventive 
measure  before  blight  appears  and  at  in¬ 
tervals  during  the  growing  season  has 
proved  so  efficacious  that  no  potato  grow¬ 
er  can  afford  to  neglect  it.  F.  e.  gott. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Poisoning  Foxes. — Please  say  to  Mr.  Cos¬ 
grove  he  is  using  too  much  strychnine.  Tell 
him  to  try  about  what  he  can  take  upon 
point  of  the  small  blarte  of  his  pocket  knife. 
That  is  ample  for  a  skunk.  It  only  requires 
a  tiny  bit.  F.  c.  c. 


Montgomery  Ward  <§k  Co.’s 

No.  75  FREE 

Nearly  1300  large  pages,  thousands  of  pictures,  127,000  articles.  The  biggest  bargain  book  ever  printed..  Beats 
all  Catalogue  records  for  quantity,  quality  and  low  prices.  Full  of  many  things  you  want  that  you  cannot  buy  near 
home  and  multitudes  of  things  of  better  quality  and  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  catalogue  or  store  oilers  you. 

Send  for  Your  FREE  Copy  Today. 

$50.00  a  year,  at  least,  is  easily  saved  by  every  one  using  this  No.  75  Montgomery  "Ward  &  Co.  Catalogue  to 
order  goods  from.  Many  write  us  of  saving  hundreds  by  being  our  regular  customers.  It  pays  others,  it  will  pay  you. 
We  are  the  originators  of  the  Catalogue  business.  We  have  been  square  with  our  millions  of  customers  for  35  years — we 
will  be  square  with  you. 

This  Big  Book 
Just  off  the 
Press 


Valuable 

Premiums 

Free 


In  this  new  No.  75 
Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.  Catalogue  is  an  en¬ 
tire  section  devoted  to 
our  new  FreePrem- 
ium  Plan,  which  il¬ 
lustrates  aud  describes 
all  the  many  valuable 
articles  we  give  free  to 
our  customers,  includ¬ 
ing  Pianos,  Buggies, 
Sewing  Machines, 
Watches,  Jewelry,  Dia¬ 
monds,  Morris  Chair, 
Couches,  Chairs,  Sad¬ 
dles,  Books,  Shoes,  Car¬ 
pets,  Curtains,  Tools, 
Scales,  Harness, Stoves, 
Lamps,  Violins,  Gui¬ 
tar,  Music  Boxes, 
Sporting  Goods,  Cloth¬ 
ing,  Furniture,  Dinner 
Sets,  aud  very  many 
other  choice  articles,  all 
given  to  our  patrons. 
It  is  worth  your  while 
to  get  this  big  No.  75 
Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.  Catalogue  for 
1906-7  just  to  see  this 
wonderful  Premium 
last  of  things  that 
await  your  selection  if 
you  become  our  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Send  your  name  and 
address  carefully  writ¬ 
ten  on  a  postal  card  or 
in  a  letter,  or  attached 
to  your  next  order,  or 
fill  out  coupon  in 
the  picture ;  either  way 
that  is  easiest.  J ust  say 
“Seud  me  free  and  pre¬ 
paid  one  copy  of  your 
new  No.  75  Catalogue.” 
Do  this  before  you  for¬ 
get  it,  right  now.  We 
will  then  send  it  at 
once. 


r 


COUPON 

Cut  here,  fill  in  carefully,  and  send  to  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.,  Chicago. 

(  This  catalogue  is  reserved  for  all,  except  children  and  res¬ 
idents  of  Cook  County,  Illinois,  who  need  not  apply.) 

Send  me  FREE  and  Prepaid  one  copy  of  your  new  No.  75 
Catalogue  for  1906-7. 


-  ' 


R.  F.  D.  No.. 
Name _ 


I  saw  your  ad.  in  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Post  Office 
County _ 


-State 


We  Make  No  Charge  For  This  Great  Catalogue 

We  even  prepay  the  postage.  Ordering  a  copy  of  this  large  Free  Book  puts  you  under  no  obligations  to  buy  anything 
of  us.  We  ask  you  to  send  for  it,  read  it,  look  at  the  pictures  and  prices,  and  then  when  you  find  out  how  much  money  it 
saves  you  you  will  be  glad  to  order  from  it,  for  it  means  a  saving  of  20  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  on  everything  you  wear, 
eat  or  use  in  any  way.  Remember  this  is  no  partial  list  or  imitation  of  the  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  Catalogue,  but  is  the 
the  latest,  the  complete,  new,  large  Me 


genuine, 


he  complete,  new,  large  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  Catalogue,  Number  75,  for  fall  of  1906  and  all  of 
1907,  full  of  the  very  latest  styles  and  newest  city  goods  of  every  kind  that  you  can  possibly  want  or  use  DON’T  DE¬ 
LAY— send  for  your  copy  today.  It  will  go  to  you  at  once,  by  return  mail  if  possible,  all  prepaid  and  absolutely  free 
of  all  cost. 

Michigan  Avenue,  Madison 
•9  and  Washington  Streets, 


Montgomery  Ward  (Sb  Co 


Chicago 
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BULK  APPLE  SHIPMENTS. 

We  do  considerable  business  here  with  bulk 
apples;  sometimes  when  our  local  crop  is  not 
good,  most  of  them  go  to  peddlers  or  "wagon 
boys,”  as  we  term  them  here,  who  peddle 
them  from  door  to  door.  They  handle  both 
grades  of  the  hand  picked  and  the  drop 
fruit,  and  there  is  considerable  business  done 
in  this  city  with  them.  The  stores  prefer 
the  barrel  stock.  There  is  no  use  in  this 
market  for  the  badly  bruised  apples  except 
occasionally  for  the  mincemeat  makers. 

THE  HARRISBURG  GROCERY  &  PRODUCE  CO. 

The  bulk  apples  do  not  affect  the  trade 
in  good  barrel  stock ;  it  is  poured  into  the 
box  or  stock  cars  as  you  say.  Some  handle 
it  very  carefully,  and  others  handle  the 
apples  as  if  they  were  pig-iron.  They  are 
barreled  sometimes,  but  mostly  sold  to  ped¬ 
dlers,  sometimes  badly  bruised.  All  depends 
on  how  they  are  loaded.  They  are  selling 
to-day  at  $150  to  $175  a  car  of  24,000 
pounds,  barrels  selling  better,  but  I  think 
that  the  net  is  not  over  $25  to  $50  less 
per  car,  and  lots  of  labor  saved. 

Chicago.  FRANK  M.  BARBER. 

Bulk  fruit  has  no  appreciable  effect  on  tne 
market  here,  for  the  reason  that  anyone 
having  the  fancy  grade  of  fruit  genera'ly 
barrels,  and  the  common  to  choice  varieties 
are  shipped  in  bulk  and  sold  to  the  cheaper 
class  of  trade.  We  generally  sell  here  bv 
the  hundred  pounds;  apples  if  carefully 
picked  and  handled,  arriving  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  showing  no  signs  of  bruise,  as  a  general 
rule  sell  from  75  cents  to  $1  per  barrel 
less  than  the  barrel  fruit.  Of  course,  larger 
trade  does  not  take  to  this  common  fruit ; 
barrel  fruit  always  takes  preference  with 

M.  0.  COGGINS  CO. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Most  of  the  bulk  apples  received  on  this 
market  are  either  windfalls  or  fruit  that  will 
not  do  to  double-head  in  barrels.  It  is  sold 
mostly  to  fruit  canners,  large  pie  bakers  and 
street  peddlers.  Of  course  this  fruit  has 
some  little  effect  on  the  better  grades,  as  if 
the  persons  who  use  this  fruit  could  not 
get  it,  they  would  have  to  use  the  better 
stock.  But  the  difference  is  so  small  it  Is 
hardly  noticed.  Most  of  this  bulk  fruit  is 
Greenings  and  Baldwins,  and  is  fruit  that 
does  not  bruise  so  easily  when  it  is  not 
loaded  roughly.  It  is  sold  at  times  by  weight, 
but  mostly  is  shoveled  in  barrels  holding 
three  bushels  and  sold  by  measure.  As  a 
rule  this  class  of  fruit  sells  75  cents  to  $1 
per  barrel  loss  than  the  carefully  packed 
fruit  in  barrels.  hewitt  &  co. 

Baltimore. 

We  do  not  handle  any  bulk  apples,  but.  of 
course,  those  that  come  to  market  in  bulk 
can  be  delivered  here  at  a  less  price  than 
when  obliged  to  pay  32  cents  for  barrel 
and  from  10  to  15  for  packing,  and  the 
fruit  that  comes  that  way  has  a  tendency  to 
depress  and  take  business  from  the  package 
receivers.  The  Jews  and  plain  people  gen¬ 
erally  absorb  them ;  Ludlow  Street  trade  is 
a  good  buyer,  and  peddlers  generally.  The 
goods  are  dumped  into  peddlers’  wagons: 
and  also  shoveled  up  into  cheap  barrels.  It 
would  be  confined  probably  to  the  moderate 
quality  of  apples.  Many  drop  from  trees  and 
are  yet  good,  useful  fruit;  probably  from  50 
to  60  cents  less  on  price.  The  lower  the  price, 
or  the  larger  the  crop,  the  more  necessity 
the  farmer  has  to  get  a  margin  of  profit 
for  his  goods.  The  package  sometimes  goes 
to  40  and  50  cents,  a  big  cost  in  the  market-* 
ing  of  his  goods.  s.  h.  &  e.  h.  frost. 

New  York. 


PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Totatoes. — The  market  is  very  dull,  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  selling  up  to  $2. 

Apples. — The  market  is  badly  crowded 
and  buying  light.  Good  sound  fruit  is  held 
at  the  top  prices  quoted  lately,  but  bar¬ 
gains  in  culls  and  seconds  are  readily  picked 
up  by  those  on  the  lookout  for  them. 

Tears. — The  market  for  choice  fruit  is 
firm,  some  prime  Bartlett  and  Seckel  going 
above  $5  per  barrel.  The  last  run  of  wind¬ 
fall  and  cull  Kieffers  is  on  hand,  going  at 
from  $1  per  barrel  to  below  50  cents. 

Fruit  For  Siberia. — A  shipment  of  fruit 
was  recently  made  to  Siberia  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific  northwest.  There  were  600  boxes  of 
apples,  60  boxes  of  peaches,  75  barrels  of 
grapes  and  200  watermelons.  The  importer 
is  a  Vladivostock  merchant  who  is  getting 
this  trial  lot  as  an  experiment.  The  trip 
across  the  Pacific  takes  28  days. 

Camphor  hais  advanced  20  cents  per 
pound  within  a  year.  The  island  of  For¬ 
mosa,  off  the  east  coast  of  China,  furnishes 
three-fourths  of  the  camphor  and  Japan 
most  of  the  remainder,  the  whole  industry 
being  a  Japanese  monopoly.  Japan  disclaims 
all  responsibility  for  the  high  prices  and 
states  that  they  are  due  to  the  short  supply 
and  heavier  demand.  Increased  plantings 
are  being  made,  but  the  trees  are  slow 
growers.  The  gum  is  selling  at  wholesale 
in  New  York  at  $1.05  to  $1.10. 

The  island  of  Tasmania,  south  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  produces  very  fine  apples,  and  ex¬ 
ports  a  considerable  quantity  to  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  The  fruit  is  packed  in  cases  holding 
a  little  more  than  one  bushel.  The  out¬ 


put  for  the  Spring  of  1907  (this  season 
being  the  equivalent  of  our  Fall)  will  be 
nearly  700,000  bushels.  Some  of  this  orchard 
land  is  held  at  $1,000  per  acre,  and  the  fruit 
brings  about  50  cents  per  bushel  on  the  tree. 
Freight  charges  for  the  11,000  mile  shipment 
to  England  run  from  60  to  70  cents  per 
box. 

Chicago  is  prosecuting  the  dealers  in 
bottled  milk  who  have  neglected  to  comply 
with  the  city  ordinance  requiring  the  capa¬ 
city  to  be  marked  on  each  bottle.  After 
April  1  next  all  bottles  will  have  to  have 
the  capacity  blown  in  the  glass.  The  dealers 
claim  that  it  is  Impossible  for  (hem  to  com¬ 
ply  with  this  law,  as  the  manufacturers  of 
bottles  cannot  make  them  of  a  uniform  size. 
There  may  be  some  slight  variation,  but  the 
short  measure  bottles  are  so  because  they  are 
purposely  made  so,  the  same  as  with  short 
barrels  and  other  fruit  packages.  By  beat¬ 
ing  each  customer  out  of  a  very  small 
amount,  a  substantial  increase  in  the  day’s 
profits  is  made.  Massachusetts  has  done 
some  creditable  work  with  this  scant  milk 
bottle  nuisance.  Of  course  an  honest  milk¬ 
man  may  unwittingly  get  some  of  these 
short  bottles  but  his  only  remedy  is  to 
test  them  and  refuse  to  accept  those  below 
standard. 

Expressmen  as  Produce  Dealers. — A 
reader  tells  us  that  in  his  locality  the  ex¬ 
press  company  is  soliciting  shipments  o  f 
farm  products  to  be  disposed  of  by  their 
order  and  commission  department  in  New 
York  and  other  large  markets.  He  wishes  to 
know  whether  this  is  a  fishy  scheme  that 
farmers  should  let  alone.  There  is  nothing 
objectionable  about  the  plan  except  that  it 
interferes  with  the  regular  produce  dealers, 
who  naturally  resent  it.  Some  express  com¬ 
panies  have  for  a  long  time  made  a  feature 
of  buying  and  selling  for  country  patrons, 
and  the  work  referred  to  by  the  inquirer  is 
merely  a  widening  of  this  system.  Of  course 
the  express  companies  are  not  doing  it 
for  philanthropic  purposes.  It  is  to  their 
interest  to  stir  up  the  shipping  business  and 
have  as  little  stuff  sold  locally  as  possible. 
The  writer  would  sell  as  much  produce  as 
he  could  to  advantage  in  the  local  market. 
If  he  had  a  regular  commission  man  in  the 
city,  who  had  given  satisfaction,  all  sur¬ 
plus  would  be  sent  to  bim  regardless  of  the 
solicitation  of  the  local  express  agent.  This 
express  service  is  chiefly  of  value  to  those 
who  would  otherwise  have  to  ship  to 
strangers,  as  it  may  keep  them  from  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  hands  of  fakers. 

Grain  Prices. — "The  wholesale  prices  you 
quote  on  grain  are  somewhat. higher  than  we 
can  get  here.  Would  it  pay  our  farmers  to 
club  together  and  make  carload  shipments 
of  rye  to  New  York?”  reader. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  prices  referred  to  are  confusing  to 
those  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  grain¬ 
dealing  in  large  markets.  As  soon  as  grain 
leaves  the  farm  it  is  subject  to  a  constant 
cash  expense  until  it  gets  into  the  con¬ 
sumer's  hands.  Transportation,  storage, 
handling,  both  of  the  actual  grain  and  the 
figures  representing  business  in  grain,  in¬ 
surance  and  profits,  are  all  charges  that 
must  be  deducted  before  a  first-hand  net 
basis  can  be  reached.  Of  course,  these 
charges  vary  according  to  the  distance 
shipped,  time  stored,  etc.,  so  that  the  price 
in  any  large  central  grain  market  can  only 
be  useful  as  a  guide  for  shippers  to  figure 
on.  As  a  rule  it  is  more  satisfactory  to 
sell  to  a  local  buyer,  if  he  is  a  square  man, 
than  fo  consign,  unless  one  has  a  large 
quantity  to  dispose  of.  In  that  case  there 
is  probably  no  better  way  than  to  ship  to 
a  firsc-class  commission  man  in  the  nearest 
large  grain  market.  Some  dealers  offer  to 
buy  the  grain  themselves  or  sell  on  commis¬ 
sion.  There  is  practically  no  difference  in 
the  two  methods  so  far  as  results  to  the 
shipper  are  concerned,  as  both  transactions 
would  be  handled  on  the  same  basis.  No 
dealer  can  safely  promise  to  pay  a  fixed 
sum  for  grain  that  he  knows  nothing  about, 
unless  the  price  offered  be  below  market 
rates.  If  he  finds  that  he  has  made  a  bad 
bargain  he  is  quite  sure  to  square  himself 
by  docking  the  shipper  or  cheating  him  in 
some  way.  The  names  of  several  grain 
dealers  considered  responsible  have  been 
given  this  inquirer,  and  the  same  will  be 
done  for  any  other  reader  desiring  it. 

_  w.  w.  H. 


Planting  Trees. — Under  the  head  of 
"Orchard  and  Fruit  Notes,”  page  648,  there 
are  some  questions  asked  of  which  I  have 
had  30  years’  experience  in.  For  E.  W.  B., 
by  all  means  set  all  trees  in  Spring  as  soon 
as  ground  will  work.  Plow  out  a  deep  fur¬ 
row  by  going  around  twice,  where  trees 
are  to  be  set;  if  lumpy  harrow  till  well 
pulverized  before  setting.  To*  save  time  in 
setting,  put  enough  dirt  to  cover  roots  well ; 
then  take  horse  and  plow  and  throw  dirt 
toward  the  trees,  then  harrow.  If  the 
weather  stays  dry,  harrow  often  and  your 
trees  will  grow.  If  they  make  a  big  growth 
through  the  Summer,  cut  back  in  August  to 
stop  further  growth.  In  so  doing,  you  mature 
the  wood  and  buds,  so  they  will  stand  a  very 
cold  climate.  To  keep  young  trees  from 
being  heaved  out  of  ground,  plow  two  or 
three  furrows  against  trees  before  freezing; 
in  Spring  plow  away.  Young  orchards  should 


be  kept  under  cultivation,  at  the  least, 
three  years,  and  longer  Is  better,  that  deep 
rooting  may  be  developed.  As  to  clay  soil 
for  an  orchard,  there  is  no  objection,  unless 
it  is  low  and  very  level,  so  water  will  stand 
in  pools.  In  such  a  case,  back-furrow 
toward  the  trees  so  no  water  will  stand 
around  trees.  G.  E.  c. 

Dryden,  N.  Y. 

Cow  Pea  Notes. — Last  year  I  planted  two 
quarts  of  Whippoorwill  cow  peas  obtained 
from  Philadelphia,  presumably  southern 
grown  seed.  They  made  a  fine  growth,  but  I 
obtained  only  half  a  pint  of  seed.  I  plant¬ 
ed  this  on  a  gravelly  knoll  May  27,  using  an 
ordinary  complete  fertilizer  in  the  drill.  The 
rows  were  3 foot  apart.  They  made  such 
a  rapid,  vigorous  growth  that  they  got  ahead 
of  the  weeds,  have  never  been  hoed,  and  en¬ 
tirely  hide  the  ground  between  the  rows. 
They  are  loaded  with  pods,  and  I  have  to¬ 
day  picked  a  half  dozen  ripe  ones,  and  if 
frost  holds  off  as  long  as  it  did  last  year 
(September  27)  I  shall  have  a  good  quantity 
of  seed  for  next  year.  Wax  beans  next  to 
them  were  ruined  by  blight ;  the  cow  peas 
were  not  in  the  least  affected.  l.  f.  s. 

Arlington  Heights,  Mass. 

Fumigation  of  Nursery  Stock. — Fumiga¬ 
tion  is  not  considered  among  planters  as 
favorably  as  a  few  years  ago,  in  fact  many 
dislike  to  receive  trees  that  have  been 
fumigated,  as  they  think  it  injures  the 
vitality.  We  think  if  conditions  are  all  fa¬ 
vorable  fumigation  may  not  injure  the  vital¬ 
ity  of  nursery  stock,  but  if  chemicals  are 
Impure,  trees  damp  or  unripe  or  left  in 
fumes  too  long  there  is  a  chance  of  injury, 
but  we  have  not  absolute  proof  of  its  so 
doing.  We  think  very  few,  if  any,  insects 
survive  a  thorough  fumigation.  We  have 
never  found  any  live  ones  on  stock  Just  from 
fumigation,  but  it  might  be  possible  where 
the  insect  was  covered  with  earth  so  that 
the  fumes  could  not  reach  It. 

THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

Connecticut. 

For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page"  14. 


The  Cream  of 
Cream  Separators 


The  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  is  the 
1  cream  of  cream  separators— the  pick 
of  the  whole  bunch.  Supply  can  waist 
low,  you  can  fill  it  with  one  hand.  Til 
gears  enclosed,  dirt  free,  absolutely 
self-oiling—  no  oil  holes,  no  bother- 
needs  oniv  a  spoonful  of  oil  once  or 
twice  a  week— uses  same  oil  over  and 
over.  Has  twice  the  skimming  force 
of  any  other  separator— skims  twice  as 
clean.  Holds  world’s  record  for  clean 
skimming^ 


T 


Bowl  so  simple  you  can  wa9h  it  in  3 
minutes— much  lighter  than  others— 
easier  handled.  Bowl  hung  from  a 
single  frictionless  ball  bearing— runs 
so  light  you  can  sit  while  turning. 
Only  one  Tubular— the  Sharpies.  It’s 
modern,  others  are  old  style.  Every 
exclusive  Tubular  feature  an  advant¬ 
age  to _^nu_  and  fully  patented.  Every 
Tubular  thoroughly  tested  in  factory 
and  sold  under  unlimited  guaranty 
Write  immediately  for  catalog  J-153 
and  ask  for  free  copy  of  our  valuable 
book,  "Business  Dairying.” 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III, 


requirements,  so  far  as  weather  is  concerned,  are  always 
the  same,  whether  the  material  is  intended  for  an  im¬ 
mense  business  building  or  a  structure  on  the  farm.  The 
roofing  must  be  sun-proof,  water-proof  and  fire-resisting. 
It  must  be  strong  and  elastic  to  resist  expansion  and 
contraction.  There  can  be  no  avoiding  these  issues. 


(REGISTERED  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE) 


was  the  first  and  is  today  the  only  roofing  made  which 
combines  all  these  qualities.  It  contains  no  tar  or  paper; 
will  not  melt  or  rot.  Saturated  and  coated  with  Ruber- 
oid  Water-proof  Compound.  Absolutely  weather-proof. 

Burning  brands  or  flying  sparks  will  not  ignite  it.  It 
has  proved  its  elasticity  by  enduring  torsional  strains  for 
years.  These  are  all  statements  we  can  prove  if  you 
will  write  to  us.  .Send  for  samples  and  Booklet  “R.” 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

Sole  Manufacturers 

100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


TIME  IS  THE  TEST 

of  durability  in  a  high-speed  machine  like  the  cream  separator.  No 
other  machine  a  farmer  uses  has  harder  usu.  Run  twice  every 
day,  winter  and  summer,  it  must  not  only  do  thorough  work,  but  to 
be  permanently  profitable,  it  must  be  durable. 


U.S. 


CREAM 


are  built  for  long  service.  A  solid,  low  frame  encloses  entirely  all 
the  operating  parts,  protecting  them  from  dirt  and  danger  of  injury. 

The  parts  are  few,  simple  and  easy  to  get  at.  Ball  bearings  at  high 
speed  points,  combined  with  automatic  oiling  reduce  wear  as  well 
as  insure  the  easiest  operation.  Such  careful  and  thorough  construc¬ 
tion  is  what  enables  the  U.  S.  to  better 

STAND  THE  TEST 

than  any  other  separator.  You  don’t  have  to  buy  a  new  one  every  year  or 
two.  And  remember:  the  U.  S.  does  the  cleanest  skimming  all  the  time. 

Look  into  this.  Write  today  for  a  copy  of  our  handsome,  new  separator 
catalogue.  Ask  for  number  159  It  is  finely  Illustrated  and  tells  all  about 
the  U.  S.  Address 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Prompt  deliveries  of  U.  S.  Separators  from  warehouses  at  Auburn,  Me.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Toledo.  O., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Sioux  City,  la.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland  Ore.,  Sherbrooke  and  Montreal,  Que.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Winnipeg, 
Man.  and  Calgary,  Alta. 

Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


1906. 


WHY  PLANT  THE  ELBERTA  PEACH? 

Are  the  peach  growers  of  Western  New 
York  going  crazy  over  the  Elberta  peach? 
Every  nursery  in  this  section  is  running  over 
with  orders  for  it.  The  nurserymen  have 
predicted  an  over-planting  of  this  variety, 
still  the  growers  call  for  the  Elberta.  It  i,s 
tine  looking,  in  flavor  next  to  a  basswood 
chip.  With  this  over  planting  still  going  on, 
what  will  the  harvest  be?  The  Niagara, 
called  the  improved  Elberta.  comes  in  about 
the  same  season  as  Elberta,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  peaches  on  the  market.  It  is  equal 

to  the  Elberta  in  size  and  color,  has  the 
thick  skin  l>f  the  Elberta,  but  all  the  flavor 
of  Crawford,  and  no  curl-leaf.  Yet  this 

variety  is  planted  to  a  small  extent. 

A  PEACH  GROWER. 

My  experience  with  the  Elberta  peach  is 

quite  limited,  but  so  far  as  I  know  the 

Elberta’s  value  consists  in  its  appearance 
and  its  bearing  and  shipping  qualities.  In 
quality  it  is  not  so  good  as  the  Crawford, 
but  growers  for  market  give  it  the  preference 
for  the  reasons  above  stated. 

New  York.  w.  c.  barry. 

The  Elberta  is  a  regular  bearer,  Targe 
size,  carries  about  as  well  as  any  peach,  has 
a  good  appearance,  bright  color,  etc.,  but 
the  quality  is  not  of  the  highest.  The  main 
point  is  that  it  seems  to  be  more  successful 
in  a  larger  area  of  the  United  States  than 
any  market  peach  that  is  grown.  Therefore, 
we  consider  it  a  strictly  commercial  peach. 

Georgia.  p.  J.  berckmans. 

The  reasons  for  planting  the  Elberta  peach 
so  extensively  are  its  excellent  shipping 
qualities,  attractive  appearance,  large  size, 
and  its  great  productiveness.  A  combination 
of  the  foregoing  points  make  it  the  most  pay¬ 
ing  variety  for  planters.  The  great  majority 
of  people  who  grow  fruit  for  market  are 
in  it  for  the  dollars  they  can  get  out  of  it. 

New  York.  h.  s.  wiley. 

For  years  I  tried  most  of  the  new  peaches, 
among  the  rest  the  Elberta.  I  found  the 
specimen  tree  a  good  bearer,  a  fair  grower, 
and  possessing  the  quality  of  coloring  long 
before  ripe,  thereby  allowing  of  picking  and 
shipping  white  still  hard  and  unripened.  In 
addition  it  was  or  is  thought  to  be  the 
hardiest  of  all  the  yellow  fleshed  fruits, 
and  of  good  size.  j.  J.  Blackwell. 

New  Jersey. 

The  Elberta  peach  is  planted  extensively 
in  Delaware  because  the  tree  is  a  vigorous 
grower,  healthy,  with  strong  wood  capable  of 
holding  up  an  enormous  load  of  fruit  without 
breaking ;  an  early  and  heavy  and  regular 
bearer  of  handsome  fruit  of  fair  flavor,  that 
carries  to  market  in  extraordinary  condition. 
Owing  to  these  characteristics  it  is  the  most 
profitable  variety  of  peach  ever  generally 
planted  in  this  State.  Nor  do  I  know  of  any 
recent  introduction  that  comes  very  near  the 
Elberta  in  point  of  profit. 

Delaware.  wesley  webb. 

Elberta  is  popular  because  where  it  suc¬ 
ceeds  it  is  by  all  odds  the  greatest  money 
maker  in  the  list.  It  makes  a  model  tree. 
It  is  hardy  in  bud  and  productive,  and  will 
bring  a  large  crop  of  fruit  to  good  size  at 
maturity.  Its  shipping  qualities  are  excel¬ 
lent.  It  is  not  first-class  in  quality  by  any 
means,  but  its  size  and  beauty  attract  the 
eye,  and  no  doubt  in  many  instances  it  is  a 
better  peach  when  it  reaches  the  consumer 
than  a  peach  of  a  finer  variety,  which  has 
become  partly  spoiled  en  route,  owing  to 
poorer  shipping  qualities. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  FARNSWORTH. 

The  reason  why  the  pesky  thing  is  planted 
more  than  all  others  is  about  the  same  rea¬ 
son  why  Baldwin  and  Ben  Davis  apples. 
Concord  grapes,  and  Bartlett  pears  are  more 
generally  planted  than  most  all  others.  The 
tree  is  vigorous  and  hardy,  thrives  on  about 
every  variety  of  soil,  fruit  buds  are  a  little 
more  hardy  than  the  average.  It  is  an  early 
and  profuse  bearer  and  whether  the  fruit  be 
thinned  or  not  it  is  always  of  large  size. 
It  is  of  bright  yellow  with  red  on  the  sunny 
side,  which  makes  it  always  attractive  in 
appearance.  It  has  a  thick,  tough  skin,  and 
is  a  long  keeper,  and  as  the  majority  of  the 
buyers  never  ask  what  is  under  the  skin  of 
a  fruit  it  is  a  good  seller,  but  is  not  a  peach 
that  people  who  appreciate  high  quality  or 
are  catering  for  the  best  markets  for  table 
fruit,  think  of  planting.  j.  h.  hale. 

Connecticu  t. 

The  Elberta  peach  is  so  extensively  planted 
because  it  is  a  money  maker.  It  is  a  strong 
healthy  grower,  hardy  in  the  bud,  succeed,* 
well  on  a  great  variety  of  soils,  and  under 
varying  conditions :  in  fact  it  seems  that  El¬ 
berta  will  grow  and  thrive  where  any  other 
peach  will  live.  It  has  a  remarkably  clear 
skin,  good  color,  and  the  peaches  are  of 
uniform  size  and  shape.  It  attains  a  fair 
size  and  good  color,  a  week  or  more  before 
it  is  ripe  enough  to  eat  out  of  hand,  and  if 
picked  at  this  time  may  be  kept  several 
days  without  Ice,  and  will  ripen  up  nicely, 
and  look  well,  although  lacking  in  flavor. 
For  this  reason  it  is  a  desirable  variety  to 
plant  in  orchards  remote  from  market,  where 
the  crop  has  to  be  sold  in  carlots.  If  allowed 
to  ripen  on  the  tree  it  is  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  peaches  that  grows,  and  develops  good 
quality;  for  this  reason  it  is  very  desirable 
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f.r  a  leeal  market,  where  the  fruit  is  de¬ 
livered  by  wagon  direct  to  the  retail  dealer. 
I  think  these  are  the  chief  reasons  why  both 
large  and  small  growers  plant  largely  of 
Elberta.  Gabriel  hiester. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Elberta  peach,  while  not  of  the  highest 
quality,  possesses  more  advantage  over  other 
peaches  which  justly  commends  it  to  orchard 
people.  It  sets  its  fruit  quite  evenly  over 
the  tree,  so  that  it  is  uniform  in  size  and 
character,  and  therefore  free  from  many  of 
the  small  specimens  that  attach  themselves 
to  other  sorts.  It  is  a  fine  keeper;  I  have 
had  them  in  perfect  condition  in  the  cellar 
two  weeks  after  picking.  It  is  an  excellent 
shipper,  and  its  uniform  large  size  commends 
it  to  the  eye  of  the  people  and  purchaser. 
In  view  of  this  I  can  readily  understand  why 
planters  continue  to  call  for  it.  It  is  without 
question  the  most  popular  and  profitable 
variety  grown  at  the  present  time.  Now  for 
the  other  side  of  the  question.  It  is  in¬ 
clined,  when  the  disease  is  prevalent,  to 
suffer  from  the  curled  leaf.  This,  however, 
can  be  cared  for  by  spraying  early  in  the 
season.  s.  d.  willard. 

New  York. 

People  plant  it  for  the  same  reason  that 
they  plant  Ben  Davis ;  it  is  a  money  maker. 
However,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  more 
sensible  reason  is  that  since  it  is  the  leading 
peach  of  the  South  and  Southwest  and  has 
been  so  very  extensively  advertised,  it  is  its 
popularity  from  that  standpoint  that  helps 
it  along  very  much.  Then  too,  it  undoubted¬ 
ly  is  a  most  excellent  shipping  peach,  stands 
up  very  well,  is  firm  and  tough-skinned  and 
very  nice  in  appearance,  and  very  regular 
and  uniform  in  size,  a  very  desirable  size, 
a  good  bearer,  does  not  require  much  hand 
thinning,  as  it  seems  to  thin  itself,  and  even 
if  very  heavily  loaded  still  is  of  uniform 
size  and  quality,  but  often  will  fall  off  the 
tree  quickly.  It  was  almost  entirely  aban¬ 
doned  in  our  section  on  account  of  being  the 
very  worst  to  leaf-curl,  but  have  found  that 
lime-sulphur  spray  will  prevent  that,  and 
now-  the  planting  is  increasing.  We  do  not 
have  many  in  this  section,  for  they  ripen  at 
a  time  when  they  come  in  direct  competition 
with  other  varieties  from  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland  and  Delaware. 

Pennsylvania.  d.  m.  wertz. 

A  few  years  ago  the  demand  for  Ben 
Davis  apple  trees  was  far  in  excess  of  the 
supply,  and  last  year  it  was  the  same  with 
Duchess.  Whenever  any  variety  of  fruit  be 
comes  more  than  ordinarily  profitable  for 
even  twro  years  in  succession  nearly  every¬ 
body  seems  to  want  to  set  that  particular 
thing,  without  considering  that  it  can  be 
easily  overdone.  I  know  of  no  peaches  or 
apples  in  which  a  good  critic  cannot  find 
some  weak  point.  The  Elberta  peach  has 
many  qualities  to  commend  it  to  commercial 
growers.  The  tree  is  a  good  bearer,  fairly 
hardy,  a  strong  grower,  and  although  sub¬ 
ject  to  curl-leaf  this  is  easily  controlled  and 
the  tree  is  generally  free  from  other  trouble¬ 
some  diseases,  such  as  scab,  gumming,  etc. 
The  fruit  is  large,  and  very  fine  in  appear¬ 
ance.  and  generally  needs  but  little  thinning. 
It  is  an  excellent  shipper,  and  can  be  carried 
from  here  to  Mexico  in  bushel  baskets  suc¬ 
cessfully.  The  only  real  objection  seems  to 
bo  the  quality,  and,  while  it  is  a  fair  can¬ 
ning  peach,  for  dessert  it  will  not  compare 
at  all  favorably  with  a  good  Barnard  or 
Chili  or  Kalamazoo,  but  a  bushel  of  nice, 
smooth  Elbertas  can  be  raised  for  less  than 
one-half  the  expense  necessary  to  raise  a 
bushel  of  smooth  Barnards  or  Chilis. 

Kent  Co.,  Mich.  l.  j.  post. 


Alfalfa. — There  can  be  no  questioning 
the  statement  that  Alfalfa  is  the  one  great 
king  plant  of  arid  America ;  its  votaries  live 
in  painted  houses.  The  quality  of  the  soil 
in  the  section  is  such  that  a  little  water 
can  do  more  for  crops  than  a  larger  amount 
required  In  the  humid  States  of  the  East 
where  excessive  rains  havo  leached  out  the 
valuable  mineral  salts.  From  accounts  I 
see  in  the  agricultural  press  I  infer  that 
Alfalfa  does  not  produce  as  well  in.  the 
humid  East  as  in  the  arid  West.  The 
rainfall  in  this  section  is  something  like  20 
inches ;  the  rainy  season  usually  commences 
about  the  first  of  July,  after  which  there  is 
sufficient  rain  for  all  purposes.  There  usual¬ 
ly  is  moisture  sufficient  enough,  with  up-to- 
date  methods,  to  develop  field  crops.  Alfalfa 
in  our  high  mountain  valleys,  from  6,000  to 
8,000  feet  above  sea  level,  produces  under 
irrigation  five  to  six  tons  in  three  cuttings; 
on  the  high  mesas  (dry  farms)  about  three 
tons  per  season  of  two  cuttings ;  lower  down 
in  our  valley  four  cuttings  are  usually  made. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  these  will  be  more 
homestead  filings  made  in  this  Territory  this 
year  than  ever  before,  and  that  more  than 
half  the  homesteads  are  yet  to  be  taken  up. 
It  is  possible  that  our  best  agricultural  lands 
are  still  subject  to  homestead  entry.  In 
the  sear-brown  desert  plains,  water  can  be 
developed  on  nearly  every  quarter  section, 
enough  water  with  windmill  will  irrigate  five 
to  10  acres  truck,  fruit  and  supplementing 
Alfalfa  as  a  field  crop  will  make  many 
homes  for  bright,  intelligent  people ;  in  clear, 
mild,  dry  climate  that  charms,  a  promoter 
of  energy;  a.  c.  AUSTIN. 

New  Mexico. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST  1 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  ALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 
profits  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 

0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  346  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS 


Can  Make  $15  to  $20  a  Week 

by  getting  orders  for  our  Famous 
Teas,  Coffees,  Extracts,  Spices,  and 
Baking  Powder.  The  supplying  of  GRANGES  (a 
specialty).  For  particulars,  address 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

R— 33  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  N«  Y. 


FENCE 

Made  of  High  Carbon  coiled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It’s  free.  Buy  direct.  W  rite  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Box  -13  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  RIADE 


15c 
to 
35c 

Per  Rod  L 

BROWN 

FENCE 


No.  9  Steel  Wire.  Weighs  %  more  than 
most  fences.  A  fence  that  will  not  rust. 


WE  PAY  FREIGHT 


K  Send  for  Fence  Book  showing 
133  styles.  Brown  Fence  £ 
WtreCo., Cleveland, O. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 

BAW8  DOWS 
TREES 


BY  ONE  MAN,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket  knife.  Saws  any  kind  o I 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 
with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  dolt  easier.  Send  for 
FREE  illustrated  catalog,  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS 
and  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  sooures  agency.  Address 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 

188-1 64  E.  Harrison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois* 


To 

6,000 

Feet  a  Day 

SAWMILLS 

From  this  size  up  to  largest,  standard  mills  with  var¬ 
iable  friction  feed.  Favorites  In  every  lumber 
district.  Cut  most  with  least  power,  easy  to 
handle.  Edgers,  Trimmers,  Lath  Mills,  Shingle 
Mills,  Cut  off  and  Hip  Saws,  etc.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

American  Saw  Mill  Mch’y  Co., 

129Hopo  St..  Hackottatown,  N.  J., 

610  Engineering  Bldg.,  Now  York  City. 


Buy  This  Way: 


Quaker 

City 

Mills 


Try  First.  Return 
II  Not  Satisfied 

Price  lower  this  year  than  ever  before1 
and  we  pay  freight.  We  are  not  afraid  be¬ 
cause  for  ove  r  40  years 


have  led  all  others.  Ball-bearing, 
light  running,  last  long,  grind  ear 
corn  and  all  grains,  singly  or  mixed. 
Quaker  Cities  are  made  in  8  sizes, 
1  to  20  H.  P.  Everybody’s  mill.  In¬ 
vestigate  before  buying.  Catalog  free. 

Tl, j,  I  Ul  Oleo nl,  On  3737  Filbert  St.,  l’hlla. ,  P». 
I  flu  A.  If.  OliaUD  UU.,  47-498.  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  Ul. 


The  Deyo  Air  Cooled 
POWER  SPRAYER 

No  Water  Required.  Hundreds  In  Use. 

Write  for 
Spraying 
Catalogue  5 

Simple 
Durable 
Economical 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


The  Stoddard  Line 

of  Gasolene  Engines. 


Furnish  the  best  and  cheapest  power  for 
threshing,  sawing  wood  and  running  all  farm 
machinery,  also  for  shop  or  mill  use. 

Vertical  or  Horizontal 

Mounted  or  Stationary 

Both  Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Outfits.  Send 
for  free  catalogue  E.  H. 


Stoddard  Mfg.  Co., 

Rutland,  Vt. 


No  Like ; 

No  Pay 


That’s  the  way  we 
sell  our  mills.  We 
give  every  buyer  an 
opportunity  to  test  his  mill  before  paying 
for  it.  We  guarantee 


MONARCH  MILLS 

to  have  no  equal  for  grinding  com  meal,  all 
■I  kinds  of  feed,  cracking  com,  etc.  Test  this  H 
I  statement  to  prove  it  by  sending  for  a  mill.  I 
I  Mention  amount  and  kind  of  power  you  have.  I 
W rite  for  illustrated  catalogue,  tree. 

I  SPROUT.  WALDRON  &  CO..  Box  263.  Muncy.  Pa. 


LEFFEL 

Steam 
Engines 

their  many  sizes  and 
styles  have  long  been 
recognized  as  the  best 
farm  powers.  No  other 
form  of  power  equals 
steam.  No  other  steam 
engine  compares  with 
the  Leffel  in  efficiency,  de- 
pendableness  and  adapta¬ 
bility.  Horizontal.  Upright, 
Portable,  etc.  Get  free 
book  and  investigate  before  buying. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  <S.  CO., 

Box  191,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


No  More  Hand  Pumping 

No  coal.  No  steam.  No  oil.  No  packing  or  labor, 

No  Cost  for  Motive  Power 


NIAGARA  AUTOMATIC  PUMP 

(Hydraulic  Kam) 

works  night  and  day  on  any  brook, 
creek,  riveror  running  water. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Gov¬ 
ernments,  railroads  and 
public  Institutions,  farmers, 
owners  of  factories,  country 
homes  and  mines.  Write 
day  for  free  booklet. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co. 

UO  NASSAU  STREEET,  NEW  YORK.  Factory;  Chester,  P«. 


|  3MH.P.  TH.P.  14 H.  P. 

Ready  to  Run  on 
Goto  line  or  Alcohol. 


“Woodpecker”  casol.n 

NO  TROUBLE 

Starting,  winter  or  summer. 

With  experts  or  experiment. 
With  foundation  or  connections. 
With  poor  adjustments. 

With  bad  mixtures. 

With  faulty  Ignition. 

With  expensive  repairs. 

With  unfair  factory. 

Send  for  Catalogue ,  Prices  and 
Free  Trial  Plan .  . 


WOODPECKER.mhSt.  Office,  MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO. 


Write 

to-day. 


Motsinger  Auto-Sparker 

Starts  and  Runs 


Data] 


full 


Infor¬ 


mation 


Gas  Engines  without  Batteries. 

Soother  machine  can  do  it  successfully 
for  lack  of  ordinal  patents  owned  by 
us.  No  twist  motion  in  our  drive 
No  belt  or  switch  necessary.  No 
batteries  whatever,  for  make  and 
break  or  jump-spark.  Water  and 
dust-proof.  Fully  guaranteed. 

MOTSINGER  DEVICE  M’F’G.  CO. 


58  Main  Street.  Pendleton,  Ind.,  U.  8.A* 


(ALL  SET  UP  READY  TO  RUN. 

FAIRBANKS.  MORSE  &  CO.. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  Illustrated  Catalog  No.  L  888 
Na 
Str 


Jack  of  All  Trades 


GASOLINE  ENGINE 

- AND - 

NEW  HOLLAND  FEED  MILL 

This  is  the  only  outfit  that  will 
grind  Ear  Corn  satisfactorily 
with  small  power.  The  engine  can 
also  be  used  for  pumping,  saw¬ 
ing  wood,  shelling  corn,  cutting 
fodder,  running  cream  separator, 
churn  or  washing  machine.  Sizes 
from  2  H.  P.  up  to  200  H.  P.,  ver¬ 
tical,  horizontal  or  portable. 


Name..™ 
Street  No. 


.Town.., . . 


.1  want  a. .. . 


..H.  P.  Engine 


.State. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

A  Poor  Grape  Season. — The  least  sat¬ 
isfactory  of  all  local  fruit  crops  this  year 
is  the  grape,  though  apples  have  not 
turned  out  nearly  as  well  as  anticipated. 
Grapes  had  quite  favorable  blooming 
weather,  but  hopes  of  a  good  crop  were 
quickly  nipped  by  the  worst  visitation  of 
Rose  beetles  for  many  years.  They 
swarmed  over  the  flowers,  foliage  and 
young  fruits  in  such  numbers  that  many 
vines  were  entirely  stripped.  The  few 
decimated  clusters  that  survived  were  fur¬ 
ther  subjected,  during  Summer,  to  par¬ 
ticularly  unfavorable  conditions  of  heat 
and  prolonged  moisture.  There  was  lit¬ 
tle  mildew,  but  the  southern  black  rot 
prevailed,  reducing  or  wiping  out  yields 
almost  without  regard  to  variety  or  sit¬ 
uation.  Ives  came  through  best,  as  it  is 
well  known  to  be  the  most  resistant  of 
commercial  kinds.  The  season,  as  a 
whole,  was  so  adverse  that  little  may  be 
said  of  the  comparative  merit  of  the 
newer  kinds.  Even  our  hitherto  reliable 
Isabella  failed  to  mature  more  than  half 
a  crop,  though  its  situation,  trained  on  a 
dwelling,  greatly  lessened  injury  from 
Rose  beetles.  Campbell’s  Early  and  Mc- 
Pike  both  showed  ability  to  produce  fruit 
under  these  particularly  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions,  while  Prof.  Munson’s  Wapanuka 
and  Gold  Coin  were  also  able  to  make 
some  return  for  the  care  bestowed  on 
them.  Both  the  latter  are  light  grapes,  yel¬ 
lowish  white  in  color,  and  of  excellent 
quality.  The  latter  has  fruited  five  suc¬ 
cessive  years  with  less  loss  from  insects 
and  disease  than  any  variety  under  trial 
except  Ives.  It  ripens  in  late  September, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  kinds  we 
gro  v.  The  flavor  is  unusually  sweet  and 
agreeable,  while  both  cluster  and  berry 
arc  of  good  size.  Although  our  grape 
crop  is  a  failure  there  is  compensation  in 
the  vigorous  growth  of  the  vines,  which 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  season. 
When  controlled  by  vigorous  Spring 
pruning  they  should  be  in  condition  to 
produce  well  next  year  should  natural 
conditions  permit. 

Mr.  Rjehl’s  New  Early  Grape. — That 
grapes  succeeded  better  in  other  locali¬ 
ties  is  evident  by  their  abundance  and 
fine  quality  in  market,  and  by  specimens 
submitted  by  many  correspondents.  One 
of  the  most  promising  is  a  new  black 
variety  sent  by  E.  A.  Riehl,  Alton,  Ill., 
as  early  as  the  last  week  in  July,  to¬ 
gether  with  immature  clusters  of  Moore’s 
Early,  picked  the  same  day.  The  new 
kind,  though  a  seedling  of  Niagara,  is 
black  wiih  thick  blue  bloom;  berries  and 
clusters  are  of  moderate  size.  Quality 
very  good,  in  every  way  comparable  to 
the  Concord,  and  other  later  commercial 
kinds.  Mr.  Riehl  says  he  tested  this 
grape  for  more  than  10  years,  and  that 
it  fills  a  place  in  cultivation  not  occu¬ 
pied  by  any  other  kind,  as  it  is  earlier 
than  anv.  and  yet  is  of  good  quality.  The 
vine  is  said  to  be  a  good  grower,  healthy, 
hardy  and  productive. 

The  Cow-horn  Turnip. — Much  has 
been  said  of  the  Cow-horn  turnip  as  a  soil 
improver,  or  rather  ameliorator,  as  it  is 
supposed  to  benefit  more  by  changing  the 
soil  texture  than  by  bringing  in  new  fer¬ 
tilizing  material  like  clover  and  other 
legumes.  It  will  grow  in  unproductive 
clav  soils,  and  bores  deep  into  the  ground, 
opening  up  by  its  decay  in  Winter  the 
deeper  compact  layers,  and  adding  a  most 
appreciable  amount  of  humus.  The  seeds 
are  commonly  sown  with  Crimson  clover 
in  August  or  September  in  corn  or  on 
fields  that  might  otherwise  remain  bare 
through  Winter.  It  has  been  used  in  this 
manner  with  perceptible  benefit  on  Hope 
Farm,  and  in  thousands  of  other  trials 
throughout  the  country.  In  bringing  a 
newly-purchased  addition  to  the  Rural 
Grounds  into  cultivation  we  concluded  to 


use  this  handy  plant.  The  plot  was  deep¬ 
ly  plowed  in  June,  after  the  evergreen 
nursery  that  had  occupied  it  many  years 
had  been  removed,  and  twice  harrowed 
at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  to  kill  sprout¬ 
ing  weeds  and  drag  off  the  numerous 
roots.  A  portion  was  planted  with  late 
table  corn,  fertilizing  with  hen  manure 
in  the  hill.  Crimson  clover  and  Cow- 
horn  turnips,  at  the  rate  of  four  ounces 
turnip  to  15  pounds  clover  seed,  was 
sown  on  the  remainder  August  10,  work¬ 
ing  it  in  with  an  ordinary  cultivator. 
Mixed  seeds  were  later  sown  in  the  same 
proportion  at  the  last  working  of  the 
corn  in  September.  We  tried  to  sow  the 
clover  at  the  rate  of  15  pounds  to  the 
acre,  and  secured  a  thick  stand  for  soil  in 
such  poor  condition.  There  was  abund¬ 
ance  of  rain,  enabling  the  clover  to  smoth¬ 
er  the  turnips  almost  completely  in  the 
early  sowing,  but  in  the  corn  there  is  a 
good  stand,  entirely  covering  the  clover 
in  many  places.  We  think  they  Will  more 
than  repay  the  trifling  outlay  by  opening 
up  the  soil,  and  discover  as  well  they  are 
extremely  palatable  for  the  table.  At  the 
close  of  October  they  stand  like  thick 
white  radishes  five  or  six  inches  above 
the  soil,  and  much  more  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face.  They  scarcely  resemble  turnips  ex¬ 
cept  in  leaf,  and  would  be  scorned  by 
customers  in  a  vegetable  market,  but  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  the  most  palatable  of  all  turnip 
varieties,  cooking  quick  and  tender,  with 
an  excellent  mild  flavor. 

The  Gladiolus  as  an  Annual. — A 
German  nursery  announces  a  strain  of 
Gladiolus  that  flowers  the  same  season 
from  seeds,  and  will  soon  offer  it  under 
the  name  of  Prascox.  It  was  bred  by 
constant  selection  of  quick-blooming 
kinds  from  the  general  collections  of 
Gladiolus  vaieties  now  before  the  public. 
The  flowers  are  said  to  be  large  and  of 
great  diversity  in  color.  Seeds  are  sown 
under  glass  in  March,  and  the  seedlings 
planted  out  in  May,  the  blooms  appear¬ 
ing  in  late  Summer,  though  especially 
precocious  plants  have  flowered  as  early 
as  July  12.  The  claim  is  made  that  these 
annual  Gladioli  will  displace  the  usual 
kinds  propagated  by  cormels,  but  we  fancy 
growers  are  not  like  to  give  up  their 
well-known  varieties  unless  the  newcom¬ 
ers  are  distinctly  superior  in  other  points 
than  quick-blooming  from  seed.  Most 
raisers  of  Gladioli  find  precocious  indivi¬ 
duals  among  their  seedlings,  but  it  is  the 
usual  experience  that  they  are  of  little 
decorative  value  as  compared  with  those 
coming  on  the  second  and  third  years. 
Varieties  of  the  Lemoinei  section,  the  off¬ 
spring  of  Gladiolus  purpureo-auratus,  are 
more  disposed  to  bloom  quickH  from 
seeds  than  the  descendants  of  other  spe¬ 
cies,  and  we  are  informed  the  Praecox 
strain  is  largely  made  up  of  such  sorts. 
We  have  for  many  years  secured  blooms 
within  a  year  of  sowing,  from  seedlings 
of  the  most  diverse  parentage,  by  planting 
under  glass  in  October,  drying  off  the 
little  corms  the  succeeding  March,  and 
planting  outside  in  May.  Abundant 
blooms  follow,  usually  beginning  in  July, 
but  this  method  imitates  nature  in  that 
there  are  two  periods  of  growth,  with  a 
resting  period  of  several  weeks  between, 
while  the  new  German  kind  is  supposed 
to  grow  continuously  until  it  flowers  and 

seeds.  w.  v.  f. 

■■■  — — 

Stone  and  Cement  IIenhodse. — Can  a 
poultry  house  he  built  of  stone  and  cement? 
Will  dampness  of  such  a  house  be  detrimental 
to  the  health  of  the  fowls?  If  any  of  your 
readers  have  such  houses  I  would  ask  them 
to  express  their  opinions  in  regards  to  meth¬ 
ods,  plans  and  cost.  a.  b.  c. 

I/ong  Island. 

The  Columbian  Raspberry. — My  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  Columbian  raspberry  has  been 

limited,  but  I  have  raised  the  Shaffer,  which 
is  in  the  same  class,  i.  e.,  a  purple  berry. 
Either  one  is  too  soft  for  shipping,  the 
Columbian  being  slightly  firmer,  but  will  not 
stand  express  handling  like  a  blackcap  or 
Cuthbort.  They  are  good  yielders,  but  do 
not  bring  the  price  of  either  red  or  black. 
The  best  answer  to  that  part  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  the  quotations  in  Rochester  market 
July  27 :  Raspberries  (red)  per  pint,  5  Vo 
@6;  (black)  per  quart,  12@13c:  (purple) 
per  quart,  7@8c.  A  few  years  ago  certain 
growers  took  orders  for  red  berries  and  de¬ 
livered  purple,  so  that  now  people  are  quite 
particular  to  say  “light  red”  when  ordering 
a  crate  of  Berries.  c.  e.  c. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘-‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


Make  manly  men  of  them — strong-  of  arm,  quick 
of  eye  and  steady  of  nerve.  There  is  nothing  a 
boy  enjoys  more  than  a  good  gun,  and  thereare 
no  better  or  safer  guns  made  than  “Stevens.” 

A  BIG  BOOK,  FREE 

describing  Stevens  guns  and  rifles  of  every 
sort  and  style,  for  hunter,  marksman,  girl 
or  boy.  140  pages.  Sent  free  to  any  one  in¬ 
terested  in  guns,  sending  4c.  to  cover  postage. 

Ask  your  dealer  and  insist  on  Stevens. 
No  others  “just  as  good.” 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  AND  TOOL  CO. 

200  Pine  St.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


LET  THE  DREW 
WORK  FOR  YOU 


This  is  the  Elevated  Carrier 
that  Is  Sold  on  a  Guaranty. 


We  can  afford  to  guarantee  it  because  we 
know  that  it  will  save  you  more  hard  work,  more 
time  and  more  steps  than  any  other  carrier 
made.  It’s  the 

Automatic 
Drew  Carrier 

Not  only  Automatic  in  name  but  absolutely 
automatic  in  operation. 

You  load  it  in  the  barn,  give  it  a  push  and  it 
travels  to  the  end  of  the  track,  dumps  its  load 
and  returns  to  you  all  by  itself. 

If  it  doesn't  do  that  without  a  hitch,  you  get 
your  money  back. 

Its  use  keeps  the  barn  and  yard  scrupulously 
clean,  offering  an  easy  means  of  preventing  the 
accumulation  of  disease  breeding  litter,  refuse, 
manure,  etc. 

1 1  is  not  only  valuable  for  stable  cleaning,  but 
it  is  a  practical  conveyor  of  all  sorts  of  articles. 

Let  it  carry  your  Ensilage,  Feed,  Grain,  Pota¬ 
toes,  Milk  Cans,  Slop  and  many  other  things. 

Doesn’t  it  mean  something  to  you  to  know 
that  there  are  more  Automatic  Drews  in  use  to¬ 
day  than  all  other  Elevated  Carriers  combined? 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  examine  the  Drew 
System.  You  will  then  understand  why  more 
Drews  are  in  use  than  all  others  combined. 

Write  today  for  particulars. 

Drew  Elevated  Carrier  Co.,  11 5  Monroe  St.,  Waterloo,  Wit. 


Climax  Carrier. 


Feed,  Ensilage,  Litter. 

A  stable  help  that  saves  labor.  Brings  feed  from 
silo  or  bin  to  manger,  carries  manure  from  all 
stablings  to  same  pile  or  dumps  on  wagon.  Easy 
lift,  light  running,  positive  dump.  Made  of  steel. 
Straight  or  curved  tracks  to  run  anywhere  and  suit 
any  stable  plan.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

Warsaw-Wilkinson  Co., 

50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 


*3.50  &s3.00  Shoes 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 


W.L.Oouglas  $4  Gilt  Edge  line,, 
cannotbe  equalled  atany  price  , 

To  Shoe  Dealers: 

W.  L.  Douglas’  Job¬ 
bing  House  is  the  most 
complete  in  this  country 
Send  for  Catalog 


SHOES  FOR  EVERYBODY  AT  ALL  PRICES. 

Men’s  Shoes,  $5  to  $1.50.  Boys’  Shoes,  $3 
to  $1.25,  Women’s  Shoes.  $4.00  to  $1.60. 
Misses’  St  Children’s  Shoes,  $2.25  to  $1.00, 
Try  W.  L.  Douglas  Women’s,  Misses  and 
Children’s  shoes ;  for  style,  fit  and  wear 
they  excel  other  makes. 

If  I  could  take  you  Into  my  large 
factories  at  Brockton,  Mass., and  show 


you  how  carefully  W.L.  Douglas  shoes 
are  made,  you  would  then  understand 
why  they  hold  their  shape,  fit  better, 
wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater  value 
than  any  other  make. 

Wherever  you  live,  you  can  obtain  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  His  name  and  price  is  stamped 
on  the  bottom,  which  protects  you  against  high 
prices  and  Inferior  shoes.  Take  no  substl • 
tate.  Ask  your  dealer  for  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes 
and  insist  upon  having  them. 

Fast  Color  Eyelets  used ;  they  will  not  wear  brassy. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  of  Pall  Styles. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Dept.  Q,  Brockton,  Mass. 


No.  2  Multi- 
pie  Conduit. 


BUILDING  MATERIAL 

for  houses,  barns  and  farm 
buildings  of  every  description. 

Stands  greater 
weight,  and  is 
cheaper  than 
brick,  stone  or 
cement.  Send 
for  estimates. 
Samples  sent 
free.  Freight 
prepaid. 

Sold  only  In 
ear  loads. 

Write 

H.  B.  Camp  Co. 

Bessemer  llldg. 


PITTSBURG,  PENN 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


For  Mend-a-Rip 


Greatly  Improved.  Better  than  ever. 

Does  ail  kinds  of  light  aud  heavy 
riveting  and 
stitching. 
Saves  its 
cost  many  times  a  year.  A  per¬ 
fect  Hand  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter 
combined.  Notice  the  Automatic  Spacer 
which  makes  neat,  even  stitching.  To 
show  it  means  a  sale.  Agents  make 
$3  to  $15  a  day.  One  agent  made  J-JU  first 
'lay  and  write*  to  hurry  machines  to  him.  Write  forspeo- 

1*1  agu.  price.  J  B.  Foote  Foundry  Co.Dep  41s  rredericktown.O 

(The  Great  Agents  Supply  House ) 


Caldwell  Tanks 

of  Galvanized  Steel  are  used 
everywhere.  Sizes  up  to  1200 
gallons  can  be  shipped  set  up 
at  small  cost  for  freight.  These 
tanks  are  strong,  tight  and 
durable.  Cost  less  than  wood 
tanks.  Ask  for  illustrated 
catalogue  and  delivered  prices 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

ffiSSSSS)  cowers 

Wind  Mills, Pumps,  Uus  Engines. 


ICE 


Had. 

In  Thro. 
Bice*. 


CUTTING 

DORSCH  All  Steel,  Double- 
Row  ICE  PLOWS.  Marks  and 
outs  two  rows  at  a  time ;  ents  any  size  cake 
and  any  depth,  and  does  it  with  ease  and  economy. 

Does  the  work  of  twenty  men  sawing  by  hand.  Pays  for  Itself  IV 
Wo  days.  No  farmer,  dairyman,  hotel  man  or  other  can  afford  t« 
be  without  it.  Ask  for  catalogue  and  introductory  prices. 
JohnDorsch&Sona.  236  Welle  St.. Milwaukee.  WU. 


Elite  Oil. 

A  high  grade,  perfect  bunk 
ing  oil.  Never  fails  to 
please  where  a  clear, strong 
light  is  desired.  Made 
from  Pure  Pennsylvania 
Crude.  Write  lor  particu¬ 
lars  and  prices. 

DERRICK  OIL  CO., 
Titusville,  Penn. 


MACHINERY 


CIDE 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St., 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
8 team  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh- 
_  ers.  Catalog  free. 

■ooarch  Baehlnarj  Co.,  Rood  161 , 38  Cortlandt  St.,  Nav  York. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Home  Notes. — When  the  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion  came  the  other  night  the  boy  made 
a  run  for  it.  There  is  a  continued  story 
now  being  published  which  keeps  this  boy 
alternating  between  high  hope  and  low- 
down  fear.  He  comes  out  to  me  at  times 
to  ask  if  I  really  think  this  girl  will  be 
able  to  hold  the  money !  I  haven’t  read 
the  full  particulars,  but  I  know  from  my 
own  experience  that  holding  money  is  not 
by  any  means  a  sure  thing.  But  he  got 
hold  of  that  paper  and  soon  forgot  about 
his  chores  as  the  plot  uncoiled  a  few 
links. 

“That's  mean!  That’s  awful  mean!” 

The  boy  probably  included  the  editor, 
the  publisher  and  the  author  in  this  state¬ 
ment.  You  would  too  at  14  and  under 
similar  circumstances.  You  were  nearly 
through  one  page  and  looked  ahead  to  see, 
as  you  thought,  at  least  a  column  coming, 
which  will  surely  tell  what  that  girl  is  to 
do.  You  turn  the  page  with  a  deep  sigh 
of  joy  and  find  there  are  only  half  a 
dozen  lines.  The  story  stops  just  as  the 
girl  reaches  out  for  that  cash !  T  here 
will  be  seven  long  days  before  the  truth 
can  be  known !  And  right  then  you  hear 
Mother  asking  if  the  kitchen  woodbox  is 
full  and  the  fresh  water  ready !  T  his 
“continued  in  our  next’’  business  is  hard, 
and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  make 
life  worth  living.  The  chapters  of  life 
confuse  us  and  disgust  us  at  times,  but 
what  a  glorious  thing  it  is  to  have  faith 
in  the  author  so  that  we  can  feel  sure  that 
in  the  end  the  worthy  will  be  rewarded 
and  the  guilty  get  just  what  is  due  them! 
The  boy  has  faith  that  this  is  so.  Some 
35  years  ago  I  was  errand  boy  in  a  large 
publishing  house.  The  author  of  this 
story  was  then  a  young  man  publishing 
his  first  books.  I  read  them  every  one, 
and  I  know  that  the  hero  always  came 
out  on  top.  The  harder  his  struggles  and 
the  greater  his  dangers,  why  the  more  ex¬ 
citing  places  there  were  to  stop !  I  wish  I 
had  the  boy’s  faith  on  a  larger  scale !  In 
the  great  story  of  life  I  could  then  come 
to  the  end  of  a  chapter  with  philosophy, 
and  look  ahead  to  the  next  one  as  only 
another  step  toward  the  right  ending! 

.  .  .  It  seems  hard  to  realize  that  we 
are  only  six  weeks  from  the  shortest  day 
of  the  year.  Our  Fall  has  been  lovely 
thus  far.  I  have  rarely  known  more 
beautiful  Autumn  weather.  We  all  get 
outdoors  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  put  the  baby  out  in  the 
sun  and  air  and  let  him  sleep  there,  well 
wrapped  up,  of  course.  Night  comes  on 
early,  but  the  Hope  Farm  people  are  not 
of  the  class  that  find  it  hard  to  “kill  an 
evening.”  I  know'  people  in  town  and 
city  to  whom  going  to  the  theatre  is  so 
much  a  part  of  life  that  they  would  suf¬ 
fer  if  deprived  of  it.  Our  children  have 
never  been  to  a  theatre,  and  I  haven’t 
been  inside  one  for  10  years.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  have  this  become  such  a  fixed 
habit  of  life  that  it  would  hurt  us  to 
throw  it  off. 

Farm  Work. — The  corn  is  all  husked 
and  the  fodder  under  cover.  We  feed 
corn  fodder  once  a  day  to  all  the  stock. 
Before  this  we  have  held  the  fodder  until 
January  or  later,  but  I  believe  it  is  best 
fed  earlier  before  it  becomes  too  dry.  My 
experience  is  that  when  we  feed  dry  fod¬ 
der  it  is  well  to  give  the  horses  a  small 
handful  of  oil  meal  each  day.  That  keeps 
them  in  good  condition.  We  have  one 
horse  that  was  formerly  very  subject  to 
colic.  She  rarely  went  three  weeks  with¬ 
out  a  serious  attack.  Nearly  every  change 
of  feed  brought  it  on.  For  the  past  six 
months  she  has  been  free  from  it,  though 
she  has  been  fed  and  handled  just  the 
same.  We  are  feeding  some  ear  corn  each 
day.  Philip  tried  the  plan  of  soaking  the 
ears  in  place  of  shelling.  We  find  that 
the  horses  eat  these  soaked  ears  cob  and 
all — something  I  have  not  noticed  before. 
I  have  been  told  that  dry  corn  and  cob 
meal  is  bad  for  horses — how  about  this 
soaked  cob?  Will  it  hurt  them?  There 
have  been  no  bad  results  yet,  but  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  those  who  know.  We 
are  ready  for  Fall  spraying.  I  use  solu¬ 
ble  oil  in  the  Fall,  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  settled  that  the  best  time  to  use  lime 
and  sulphur  is  in  the  Spring,  just  before 
the  buds  open.  During  November  we 
hope  to  put  the  oil  at  the  rate  of  one 
part  to  20  of  water  on  all  our  trees.  The 
larger  ones  will  be  sprayed  with  the  gas 
sprayer,  but  it  seems  more  economical  to 
wipe  off  the  smaller  ones  after  they  are 
pruned.  To  do  this  quickly  we  wear  a 
rubber  glove  and  carry  a  pail  of  the  oil 
and  water  of  the  right  strength.  With 
a  cloth  dipped  in  the  liquid  it  is  a  quick 
job  to  wipe  off  the  tree.  This  is  not  equal 
to  the  fine  mist  blown  on  by  the  sprayer, 
but  on  little  trees  it  is  quickly  done.  After 
spraying  the  trees  will  all  be  mounded  up 
by  throwing  several  spadefuls  of  earth 


around  the  base.  Thus  far  we  have  not 
found  it  necessary  to  use  other  protection 
for  mice  or  rabbits.  All  our  tools  ex¬ 
cept  the  plow  are  safe  in  the  shed.  We 
shall  do  some  more  Fall  plowing  in  No¬ 
vember.  As  the  chicken  houses  are 
cleaned  out  the  manure  is  carried  to  the 
strawberry  patches  and  spread  over  the 
rows.  This  may  be  kept  up  until  the 
mulch  is  put  on.  With  us  the  berries 
will  make  best  use  of  this  manure. 

Killing  Woodchucks. — Here  we  have 
trouble  from  West  Virginia. 

Our  apple  orchard  is  located  on  a  sloping 
hillside,  broken  by  ledges  of  rock.  These 
ronks  furnish  hiding  places  for  numerous 
woodchucks,  which  gnaw  our  trees.  Could- 
you  give  me  a  plan  to  protect  these  trees? 

J.  H.  L. 

Woodchucks  have  not  bothered  us  much 
in  this  way.  If  they  did  I  should  try  to 
both  kill  the  “chucks”  and  protect  the 
trees.  We  have  had  poor  success  in  poi¬ 
soning  or  trapping  the  animals.  Some 
one  who  is  a  good  shot  with  a  rifle  and 
has  time  enough  to  do  it  could  be  on  hand 
for  them  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in 
the  afternoon,  when  they  do  most  of  their 
work.  Very  few  farmers  can  afford  to 
keep  a  hunter.  Some  people  report  fair 
success  with  the  use  of  bisulphide  of  car¬ 
bon.  A  stone  is  wrapped  in  cotton  and 
this  soaked  with  the  liquid.  Then  the 
stone  is  rolled  down  into  the  hole  and  the 
openings  all  closed.  A  boy  with  a  small 
but  brave  dog  will  get  many  of  the  ani¬ 
mals.  For  protecting  trees  I  know  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  a  strip  of  fine  wire  cloth 
high  enough  to  keep  the  woodchuck  from 
the  tree  and  slightly  pushed  into  the 
ground;  the  edges  are  brought  together 
and  bent  over  so  as  to  hold  the  wire 
around  the  tree.  This  is  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  way  of  protection.  I  have  seen  strips 
of  wood  and  cornstalks  tied  around  the 
tree.  -If  anyone  knows  a  sure  way  of  driv¬ 
ing  off  woodchucks  I  would  like  to  learn 
about  it. 

I  have  a  large  field  which  I  use  for  rais¬ 
ing  vegetables  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam, 
and  is  not  supposed  to  hold  manure  any  too 
long,  being  of  a  porous  nature.  I  wish  to 
give  it  a  good  dressing  of  manure  this  Fall, 
and  plow  under  in  Spring.  IIow  much  fertil¬ 
izing  material  shall  I  lose  by  this  method 
of  procedure,  or  will  there  be  a  loss  other 
than  that  which  may  result  from  the  por¬ 
osity  of  soil?  g.  f.  w. 

About  the  only  loss  will  be  that  from 
leaching  or  washing  through  the  soil. 
This  will  depend  much  on  the  lay  of  the 
land  and  the  quality  of  the  manure.  On 
a  hillside  or  where  there  is  a  sharp  slope 
the  surface  wash  of  water  will  be  consid¬ 
erable  and  this  will  take  some  of  the  solu¬ 
ble  plant  food  in  the  manure.  Fresh  ma¬ 
nure,  especially  cow  manure,  does  not 
carry  a  large  proportion  of  its  plant  food 
in  a  soluble  form,  and  the  loss  from  it 
would  not  be  large.  Where  manure  has 
been  well  rotted  the  nitrates  (which  are 
the  most  valuable  part  of  manure)  are 
made  soluble,  and  if  you  spread  this  well- 
rotted  stuff  most  of  its  value  will  be 
washed  out.  We  cannot  see  why  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  spread  manure  this 
Fall.  We  would  leave  it  in  piles  through 
the  Winter  or  keep  it  in  a  heap  and 
spread  in  Spring.  A  gardener  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  use  fresh  or  unrotted  manure.  He 
ought  to  have  it  thoroughly  rotted.  Then 
it  is  as  soluble  and  easy  to  lose  as  ferti¬ 
lizer.  On  a  farm  where  general  crops  are 
grown  the  case  is  different.  There  fresh 
manure  can  be  hauled  out  every  day  and 
spread  on  the  sod  of  some  level  field, 
without  much  if  any  loss.  We  would  not 
Fall-spread  manure  fit  for  garden  crops. 

Winter  in  Florida. — Here  is  a  letter 
from  Delaware  which  is  like  many  others : 

Having  lived  in  Florida  for  a  year  or 
two,  and  knowing  the  conditions  there,  what 
do  you  think  about  the  chances  for  a  young 
farmer,  single,  to  find  employment  there, 
from  November  1  until  March,  with  salary 
enough  to  pay  his  total  expenses?  In  what 
section  would  he  be  most  likely  to  find  em¬ 
ployment?  w.  A.  E. 

I  have  not  lived  in  Florida,  but  have 
made  three  visits  to  the  State  in  Fall  and 
Winter.  We  have  a  small  place  there 
which,  thus  far,  has  not  been  very  profit¬ 
able.  I  would  not  advise  a  man  to  go  to 
Florida  for  the  Winter  unless  he  was 
willing  to  take  part  of  his  pay  in  fun  and 
strange  experiences.  The  work  there  is 
quite  different  from  picking  fruit  or 
handling  vegetables  at  the  North.  A  be¬ 
ginner  will  not  make  large  wages  at 
picking  oranges.  Where  our  place  is  lo¬ 
cated  I  doubt  if  a  man  could  get  work 
enough  to  make  a  living,  but  at  Tampa  or 
Miami  he  might  do  well.  Florida  is  not 
a  good  country  for  a  poor  man,  though 
the  cost  of  life  there  is  low — for  those 
who  put  up  with  that  sort  of  life.  It  is 
a  better  place  for  the  man  with  capital, 
though  I  think  he  could  do  better  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  Winter 
climate  of  Florida  is  delightful,  and  to  the 
man  who  is  pinched  or  stung  by  the  frost 
this  is  the  chief  reason  why  he  should  go 
to  the  State.  h.  w.  c. 


FREE 

TRIAL 


WIZARD 
EDISON 
Says  s 

*7  want  to  see  a  Phono¬ 
graph  in  every  American 
home." 

With  Mr.  Edison’s 
co-operation,  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  his  wish, 
we  will  send  a  magnificent  Edison  Phonograph,  with  large  Floral 
Horn  and  a  dozen  genuine  gold-moulded  records,  to  any  respon¬ 
sible  person,  and  allow  two  days’  trial,  abso¬ 
lutely  free.  This  costs  you  nothing  whatever, 
and  places  you  under  no  obligation. 


PRACTICALLY  A  GIFT 

If  you  wish  to  keep  the  outfit  after  giving  it  a  thorough  trial, 
you  may  do  so,  and  pay  for  it  at  the  rate  of  #2.00  per  month— only 
$14.20  in  all.  If  you  do  not  like  it,  you  may  return  it  at  our  expense. 

This  wonderful  offer  not  only  gives  you  a  free  trial  in  your  own 
home,  but  by  reason  of  the  arrangement  with  Mr.  Edison,  you 
get  this  magnificent  Phonograph  outfit  at  a  price  that  makes  it 
seem  like  receiving  a  gift.  On  payments  so  easy  you  never 
miss  the  smal  1  outlay.  Remember,  it  is  impossible  for  an  Edison 
phonograph  to  be  sold  for  less— even  for  cash. 

Write  at  once  for  free  guide  to  latest  music,  and 
have  outfit  shipped  without  delay.  Address  Dept.  26. 

MUSICAL  ECHO  CO.,  EoitOH  Distributors,  1215  Chesthut  St.,  Phiu.,Pr. 


IK>otv-«] 


Havana  Low  Wagons 


All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  Inches.  STF.KI,  WHEELS  furnished  TO  FIT 
OLD  GEARS.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  1 7.  HAVANA,  ILL. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


structed.  Saves  labor,  annoy 
anco  and  expense  of  repairs. 


STEEL  WHEELS  Notts': 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 


The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


BUY  THE  BOOT 


With  Tho 

“BUFFALO  BRAND” 


The  test  of  a  rubber  boot  tr  1  u  ** 

is  where  the  wear  comes.  NHHf  WMXmS/  Establishes! 
Buffalo  Brand  rubber  boots  over 

stretch  where  the  bend  comes,  hO  years 

because  new,  pure  Para  rubber  is 

used  in  the  making.  The  canvas  is  lighter  and  Jthere  is  more 
rubber  in  the  boot.  Don’t  buy  rubber  boots  made  of  old  re¬ 
melted  junk  rubber  when  you  can  get  the  famous  Buffalo 
Brand  for  the  same,  or  perhaps  a  trifle  more  cost. 

Buffalo  Brand 

rubber  boots  are  built  for  wear  and  comfort.  The  sole  is  more 
elastic  and  pliable,  and  in  rough  work  will  outwear  and  outlast 
any  other  rubber  boot  made.  That  is  what  it  is  made  for. 
These  famous  boots  can  be  had  in  all  sizes  and  styles.  Wool 
or  Fusion  lined.  To  help  you  to  remember  the  Buffalo  Brand 
we  will  send  FREE  a  beautiful  souvenir  Buffalo  Watch  Fob  if 
you  ask  for  illustrated  Booklet  C.  Send  10  cents  to  pay  cost 
of  postage  and  packing. 

Wm.  H.  Walker  A  Co.,  7 7-83  South  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PONT  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


alcohol  engine,  superior  to  an 
Less  to  Buy— Less  to  Run.  Qul 
engine.  Sjlnd  for  Catalogue. 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
“TIIE  HASTES  WORKMAN,** 

- —  - - —  —  —  —  - -  a  two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 

Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durability.  Costa 
overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  anv  wagon.  It  is  a  combination  portable,  stationary  or  traction 
Meagher  and  15th  St»..  Chicago.  THIS  is  OUR  hkty -third  year. 


854, 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


November  17, 


BERKSHIRES  FOR  ME. 

I  have  studied  hog  breeding  for  the  last 
15  years.  I  have  bred  and  seen  bred 
Berkshire,  Poland  China,  Duroc  Jersey, 
Chester  White,  O.  I.  C.  and  Arkansaws, 
and  the  Berkshire  is  the  hog  for  me.  A 
Berkshire  is  a  No.  1  rustler  and  grazer, 
consequently  will  have  his  digestive  or¬ 
gans  working  at  the  top  notch,  without 
which  no  hog  can  do.  well.  He  is  always 
healthy  and  ready  for  his  feed,  a  bacon 
hog,  also  quick  to  mature.  He  is  the  best 
all-around  hog  for  the  farmer,  because  he 
takes  care  of  himself  better  than  any  other 
breed.  If  you  give  them  the  run  of  a 
good  pasture,  with  a  very  little  grain,  they 
will  thrive  and  hold  in  good  flesh.  They 
breed  the  bone  that  will  carry  their  body. 
A  Berkshire  sow  will  farrow  from  eight  to 
10  pigs  and  save  every  one;  no  runts 
either.  I  never  saw  a  better  mother  than 
a  Berkshire  sow,  nor  a  better  sire  than  a 
Berkshire  boar.  He  is  prolific,  and  makes 
a  better  cross  on  any  other  breed  of  hogs 
than  any  other  sire.  Why  is  it  that  a  car¬ 
load  of  nice  Berkshires  always  top  the 
market?  Ask  the  butchers. 

Blanchard,  Iowa,  bert  e.  mc  millan. 

POISONING  A  FOX. 

I  have  just  read  of  Mr.  Cosgrove’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  get  rid  of  foxes.  As  I  am  both¬ 
ered  with  them  myself  I  will  give  my 
remedy.  I  break  open  an  egg  at  one  end, 
let  out  about  half  of  the  white;  with  a 
common-size  jack-knife  take  just  as  much 
strychnine  as  will  stay  on  the  point  of 
the  knife,  and  put  it  in  the  egg,  and  mix 
it  well  together;  paste  a  piece  of  paper 
over  the  opening,  and  lay  it  where  you 
think  the  fox  runs.  It  will  not  be  touched 
for  about  five  days.  I  never  look  for  the 
fox  for  about  a  week  after  I  put  out  the 
egg.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  out  several, 
and  to  put  them  in  old  cart  paths,  or 
some  old  cow  path,  for  there  is  where  the 
foxes  run.  We  have  poisoned  as  many 
as  15  in  one  Summer.  This  Spring  they 
were  quite  thick  around  here.  We  found 
two  litters  of  small  ones ;  we  dug  them 
out,  there  were  six  young  ones  in  them 
both.  We  put  out  poison  in  eggs  and  we 
poisoned  three  old  ones.  We  never  had 
any  luck  with  putting  the  poison  in  hens. 
We  have  had  them  do  just  as  they  did 
with  Mr.  Cosgrove ;  the  best  way  to  put 
out  poison  is  to  put  it  in  an  egg,  for 
there  is  a  law  against  putting  out  poison 
in  any  form  in  Connecticut  outside  of 
your  buildings,  but  if  a  dog  eats  eggs  he 
would  better  be  dead  than  living.  I  hope 
that  the  law  will  be  changed  in  the  Leg¬ 
islature  this  Fall,  and  that  it  will  be  fixed 
so  we  can  poison  foxes  any  way  that  we 
see  fit,  for  our  poultry  is  of  more  account. 

I  thinlt  if  Mr.  Cosgrove  tries  my  plan  he 
will  get  Mr.  Fox.  It  may  be  well  to  add 
to  the  above  that  he  may  find  the  fox 
about  200  feet  from  where  he  took  the 
egg;  that  is  about  the  distance  he  goes, 
but  I  have  had  them  go  half  a  mile  before 
thev  died.  w.  F.  b. 

Willimantic,  Conn. 

BAD  DIGESTION  IN  A  HORSE. 

Can  you  give  any  information  as  to  what 
nils  my  horse?  She  is  seven  years  old.  and 
constantly  losing  flesh.  I  am  feeding  nine 
quarts  of  oats  per  day,  besides  bran,  with 
armful  of  hay  at  night,  and  she  is  working 
about  two  hours  per  day.  Teeth  seem  (o 
he  all  right,  and  I  do  not  think  she  lias 
worms.  She  is  hungry  all  the  time. 

New  York.  *  p.  p. 

You  say  your  mare’s  teeth  are  all  right. 
Have  you  had  a  veterinary  examine  them? 
If  you  have  not  I  believe  her  teeth  arc 
the  cause  of  this  trouble,  and  besides  she 
might  have  worms  and  you  not  see  any 
evidence  of  it.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of 
cases  as  described,  and  they  most  gener¬ 
ally  had  either  bad  teeth  or  worms.  There 
are  several  different  kinds  of  intestinal 
worms.  First  have  mouth  examined  by 
a  competent  veterinarian,  do  not  let  a 


quack  touch  her  mouth,  for  he  will  only 
spoil  her.  Employ  a  man  whom  you 
know  is  up  to  date  to  fix  her  mouth  and 
then  have  druggist  put  up  the  following: 
Iron  sulphate,  four  ounces;  powdered 
gentian,  six  ounces;  mix  vomica,  two 
ounces;  powdered  wormseed,  four 
ounces ;  powdered  ginger,  two  ounces ; 
blood-root,  four  ounces.  Have  this  all 
thoroughly  mixed  together  and  give  the 
animal  a  heaping  teaspoonful  morning  and 
night  with  her  oats  and  bran,  and  at  the 
end  of  two  weeks  give  her  one-half  pint 
of  raw  linseed  oil  with  one-half  ounce  ot 
turpentine  mixed  in  thoroughly  with  the 
oil.  If  the  mare  does  not  improve  in 
four  weeks  write  again. 

C.  E.  HATCH,  V.  S. 

COMPOSITION  OF  COW  MANURF. 

T.  F.  K.,  Carmel,  N.  Y. — Can  you  toll  mc 
how  many  pounds  of  potash,  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  there  are  in  a  ton  of  cow 
manure?  Which  is  the  cheaper  and  will  go 
the  further  to  spread  on  grass,  100  pounds 
fertilizer  or  one  ton  of  cow  manure?  I  make 
one  load  per  day  all  Winter  from  25  cows; 
that  covers  about  six  acres. 

Ans. — The  composition  of  cow  manure 
will  vary  somewhat  with  the  grain  fed 
to  the  cows  and  the  amount  of  bedding 
used.'  An  average  ton  of  cow  manure 
will  contain  about  eight  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  nine  of  potash  and  three  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  A  high-grade  fertilizer 
would  give  three  pounds  or  more  of  ni¬ 
trogen,  eight  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
seven  of  potash  in  100  pounds.  In  order 
to  equal  the  amount  of  plant  food  in  the 
ton  of  manure  you  would  be  obliged  to 
use  50  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  20  pounds 
muriate  of  potash  and  about  25  pounds 
acid  phosphate.  This  combination  would 
give  you  quicker  results  than  the  manure, 
since  its  plant  food  is  all  soluble,  while 
that  in  the  cow  manure  is  not.  Probably 
not  over  30  per  cent  of  the  plant  food  in 
the  manure  would  help  the  first  crop  of 
grass.  The  cost  of  this  fertilizer  mixture 
would  be  about  $2.  If  you  use  the  manure 
you  should  spread  it  evenly — with  a 
spreader  if  possible.  It  will  be  a  mis¬ 
take  to  leave  it  in  chunks  on  the  field 
unless  you  can  go  in  the  Spring  and  knock 
these  chunks  into  fine  pieces.  If  you 
raise  corn  it  will  probably  pay  you  better 
to  use  the  manure  on  old  sod  and  plow 
it  under  for  the  corn  crop — using  a  good 
fertilizer  mixture  for  Spring  top-dressing 
of  the  grass.  The  proportion  of  chemi¬ 
cals  named  above  is  not  the  best  for  grass. 
We  would  rather  take  one  part  by  weight 
of  nitrate,  one  part  of  muriate  and  two 
parts  of  acid  phosphate. 

Beef  Cattle  Outlook. — Prospects  for  a 
strong  advance  in  all  kinds  of  beef  cattle, 
are  quite  rosy.  The  demand  seems  to  exceed 
the  supply,  and  packers  are  good  bidders  on 
all  the  big  markets.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  our  increased  population  and  con¬ 
tinued  prosperity  is  showing  a  beneficial 
effect  on  I  he  cattle  market,  The  recent  pack¬ 
ing  house  investigations,  with  their  attend¬ 
ant  scandals,  unquestionably  put  a  brake  <n 

the  Summer  cattle  trade,  and  had  the  effect 
of  curtailing  our  exports;  however,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  better  inspection  service  in 
force,  as  a  result  of  the  investigation,  will 
in  tin*  long  run  be  of  vast  assistance  to  our 
packers  in  disposing  of  their  products  abroad. 
The  effect  of  seven-cent  steers  is  having  its 
impress  on  the  purebred  bull  business,  and 
already  we  note  an  increased  demand  for 
registered  bulls  of  all  the  various  beef  breeds. 
When  good  cattle  are  fetching  seven  cents 
and  the  common  kind  around  three  cents 
in  the  shambles  it  affords  a  living  object 
lesson  to  the  farmer  and  breeders  as  to  the 
profitable  kind  of  cattle  to  grow,  and  it  is 
an  established  fact  that  only  by  the  sesame 
of  pure  blood  sires  are  the  farmers  able  to 
unlock  tiie  treasure  stores  of  seven-cent 
steers.  It  seems  to  us  b"t  a  question  of  a 
few  months  till  cattle  will  be  on  the  high 
plane  of  prices  now  ruling  for  sheep  and  hog 
products.  (jilt neb  bugs. 

Eminence,  Kv. _ 

Aik  Tn  Pipes. — Regarding  troubles  arising 
from  air  collecting  in  water  pines  I  will  give 
m.v  experience  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  have 
two  springs,  one  piped  to  mv  barns  and  one 
to  my  pasture.  When,  perhaps  once  or  twice 
a  year,  the  air  collects  in  the  pipes  and 
interferes  with  the  flow  of  water,  I  attarn 
a  small  iron  cistern  pump,  which  I  keep  for 
the  purpose,  to  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe 
by  a  short  piece  of  hose,  prime  the  pump, 
and  a  few  minutes’  steady  pumping  always 
removes  the  air  and  starts  the  water  nicely. 
No.  Rose,  N.  Y.  j,  g.  g. 


The  La  Fayette  Stock  Farm, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 

Largest  Importers  and  breedors  of  German  Coach,  Pereheron 
and  Belgian  Stallions  in  America  in  1906.  Have  Imported  doublo 
the  number  of  any  other  Importer  and  handle  nothing  but  the 
best  young,  sound  stallions  and  can  suit  any  buyer  in  horse  and 
price.  Always  have  from  100  to  300  on  hand.  Give  long  time  to 
responsible  buyers  and  horses  guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory  or 
returned.  Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

J.  GROUCH  &  SON,  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 


60  HEAD 

OF 

JACKS  and  JENNETS 

For  Sale  at  Auction 
TUESDAY, NOV. 20, 1906 

AT  NIY  FARM, 

Near  Junction,  Ky. 

On  the  L.  &  N.  &  Q.  &  C.  Railroads. 

Poor  health  requires  me  to  discontinue  the  business 
and  I  will  offer  my  entire  holdings  of  fine  Kentucky 
Jack  stock  to  the  highest  bidder  without  reserve. 
Also  ten  first-class  Mules  and  fifteen  horses,  among 
which  are  a  superb  young  saddle  stallion  and  some 
choice  brood  marcs.  Semi  for  catalogue. 

I.  S  TEVIS,  Shelby  City,  Ky. 

MOUND  CITY  STOCK  FARM. 

Shires,  Porchorons,  Belgians,  Hackneys  and  Coach 
Horses  for  sale.  1  will  sell  at  my  barn  cheaper  than 
any  other  firm  in  America.  My  draft  horses  weigli 
from  1,700  to  2,200  pounds.  My  high  stepping  Hackneys 
and  Poachers  weigh  from  1,200  to  1,400  pounds;  all 
sound  and  guaranteed  breeders;  and  make  the  buyer 
safe  for  tlireo  years  against  death.  The  reason  I  can 
sell  cheaper  is  because  my  father  lives  in  England; 
lie  can  buy  them  for  me  and  save  all  the  middlemen’s 
profits,  if  a  good  horse  is  needed  in  your  community 
please  write  me.  W.B. BULLOCK, Moundsvillo.W.Va. 


HORSE  OWNERS!  USE 

GOMBAUI/T*  8 

CAUSTIC 
BALSAM. 


A  safe,  speedy  and  positive  euro. 
Tim  surest.  Best  blister  ever 
used.  Removes  all  bunches  from 
Horses.  Impossible  to  produce 

_  scar  or  blemish.  Send  for  circu- 

»  ■  —  “  lars.  Special  advice  tree. 

TUB  LAWRENCE-WILI  TAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Death  the  Stomach 

Worms  Guaranteed 

Wo  will  flond  you  100  11m.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND’S  MK  DILATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  f»0  day 8’  trial,  freight  pre¬ 
paid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit,  It 
coat h  you  nothing;  if  you  do,  it 
co8t8  you  $f>.00.  Give  uh  your  or¬ 
der  at  on  re. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY.  Wellington,  Ohio. 


PILLING 

MILK 

FEVER 

OUTFIT 


FOR  AIR  TREATMENT 

Postpaid  with  full  directions  $3.  Most  suc-l 
cchhIuI  method  known  ;  recommended  by! 
United  States  Agricultural  Department :  cures! 
97  per  cent  of  the  cunes  treuted.  AlHoaluil| 
line  of  cattle  instruments.  Catalog  free. 

^3KO^MMBMM^feSoN^223j^r(^ 


Reg.  SHROPSHIRES  f-or  Sill°-  1  ?ffer  son^ yory 


imported  stock. 


fine  rams  and  ewes  bred  from 
Wm.  F.  Black,  Halls  Corners,  N.Y. 


D 


ZEVE.  Magic  Co. 

OXFORD,  OHIO. 

Headquarters  for  the 

OLD  ORIGINAL  MAG  E 

Poland  China  Hogs 

Established  Over  a  Half  a  Century. 


JERSEY  KEI)S  GET  HEAVY  FAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Rod 
Pigs— tho  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  3.,0  lbs.  Ruy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


KALORAMA  FARM  BERKSHIRES 

SPECIAL  OFFERING  of  50  Fall  Pigs. 

$11.00  each  or  $11.00  per  pair,  not  akin.  Your  money 
back  if  not  satisfied.  Also  a  few  high  class  boars 
ready  for  service  and  some  splendid  young  sows. 
They  are  all  Kalorania  Farm  quality.  Address 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N,  Y. 

IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES iJXffC" 

Hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
Meadow  Brook  Stock  Farm,  Roehester.  Mich. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD~ 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES*! 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year  * 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
Hath.  No.  91216.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
6H600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding;  the  best  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARMujllSfiSKSYi’l!:; 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsbnrg,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  0. 1.  C.  PIGS. 

We  have  some  fine  September  boars.  Your  monoy 
back  if  not  satisfied.  Can  you  ask  more  1 

CROSS-ROAD  FARM, 

Partly  Bros.,  Prop.,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTED  CATALONA.  MAJORIC 
AND  KENTUCKY  BRED  JACKS. 

We  have  the  grandest  lot  of 
Imported  Catalona,  Majoric  and 
Kentucky  bred  jacks  ever  offered 
by  any  firm.  Our  stockof  saddle, 
trotting  and  pacing  stallions  is 
also  very  large.  Poland  China 
and  Tainworth  Hogs.  Write  for 
Catalogue.  Address 
J.  F.  COOK  &  COMPANY, 

Lexington  Ky. 


OF 

AVON. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

I  have  a  very  fine  bunch  of  calves,  male  and  fomalo, 
sired  from  imported  dam  and  sire,  others  from 
American  bred  dams  and  imported  sires.  Bulls  one 
to  two  years  old,  American  and  imported  bred,  and 
females  of  all  ages. 

TV.  P.  SC  HANCK,  Avon,  New  York. 


ANGUS  CATTLE, thIPbest! 

Must  sell  15  choice  BULLS  quick  to  mako  room. 
Poland-China  Hogs.  Write  for  bargains. 

MYER  &  SON,  Rridgoville,  Delaware. 


English  Yorkshires 

Boar  and  Sow  Pigs  from  2  to  5  Months 
Old.  Gilts  and  Sows  with  Pig. 

Our  stock  is  the  best  and  our  prices  low.  MUST 
SELL  AT  ONCE.  Write  just  what  you  want. 

The  Stevens  Herd  "TJiSW0" 

Beg ist’ij  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire,  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
Collie  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
•  Poultry.  Come  see  my 
"stock  and  make  your  own 
„  ,  ,  ,  selections.  Send  2c.  stamp 

Pnnc-.v  of  i  iirekii  isiihsi  for  New  Catalogue. 

KDWAItJ)  WALTKIt,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

K.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg 


Pa. 


COTTAGE  GROVE  STOCK  FARM 

has  for  sale  Jersey  Bulls  from  one  to  nine  months 
old  ,  St  Lambert  Strains,  Oxford  Down  Sheep,  Poland 
China  Swine.  S.  E.  GlLLETT,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


BULL  CALVES  ano  YOUNG  BULLS 

rondy  for  service,  that  aro  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  aro  from  officially  testod  dams,  and  aro 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I>e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Dad.  We  have  over  40  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 

“How  the  Old  Homestead  Was  Saved  from 
Mortgage  Foreclosure  Sale!” 

A  STORY  FROM  LIFE!  A  postal  card  will 
bring  you  this  interesting  story  and  illustrated  cir- 
cularsand  valuable  information,  Address  HORACE 
I..  RRONSON,  Dept.  I),  Cortland,  New  York. 

N-  ?• — Special  Sale  of  300  Registered  Holstein- 
r  riesian  Cows.  Heifers,  Calves  and  Service  Bulls. 
Cut  prices.  Horack  L.  Bronson,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


FflR  Q  A  |  C-Young  fine  skin  purebred  HOLSTEIN 
I  Ull  OnLL  BULL  ready  for  service.  Dam  has  an 
official  record  of  18 hi  pounds.  Sire’s  dam  over  20 
pounds.  First  draft  for  $00  takes  him  registered  and 
transferred.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F^LjAIOUCHITOh^Sec^^IlraMeborc^Vt. 


THE  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Buu,  Carves. 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU.  Somerville,  N .  J. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

May,  June,  August  and  September  farrow.  Silvei 
Stock.  Five  strains  not  akin.  Young  Boars  and 
Brood  Sows.  All  registered  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

E.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Fharsaliu,  New  York 


RegJ\  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites.' 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin*.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
Holsteins.  Ileifers,  Bulls  and  Cow* 
in  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Erclldoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


SPORTING  DOGS,  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Swine,  Pigeons,  Ferrets  and 
Rabbits.  Ten  cents  Fifty-six  page 
illustrated  catalogue.  C.  G.  Lloydt, 
Dept.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 


For  Sale,  Fox  and  Rabbit  Hounds 


Choice  Puppies,  now  ready  to  ship,  $5.00  each. 
Melvin  Thomas,  It.  F.  D.,  Wayville,  Saratoga  Co,  N.Y. 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  you  desire  the  best  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  order 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  i.  h.  knafp  &  son,  -  fabius,  n.  y. 
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HENHOUSE  VENTILATION  AGAIN. 

The  method  of  ventilation  J.  W.  W. 
suggests,  see  diagram,  is  obsolete,  out  of 
date  entirely,  and  unless  carried  out  ex¬ 
pensively  with  a  tube  in  the  interior  of 
the  house  away  from  the  side  wall,  is 
worse  than  useless.  The  modern  method, 
and  the  cheapest  as  well,  is  by  using  mus¬ 
lin  curtains  instead  of  glass  windows. 
The  muslin  allows  the  air  to  pass  in  and 
out  freely,  and  yet  keeps  out  the  cold 
and  prevents  drafts.  It  needs  to  be  tried 
once  to  be  appreciated. 

New  York.  floyd  q.  white. 

Probably  the  best  plan  for  ventilating 
a  house  as  small  as  the  one  proposed 
would  be  to  have  an  opening  at  one  side 
of  the  glazed  window  in  front.  This 
need  be  covered  only  by  wire  netting  in 
Summer.  In  cold  or  very  stormy  weather, 
the  opening  can  be  closed  by  a  tightly- 
fitting  curtain  of  10-ounce  duck,  or  in 
some  localities  by  muslin,  tacked  on  a 
wooden  frame.  The  most  satisfactory 
size  of  this  opening  for  ventilation  would 
vary  somewhat  with  the  number  of  fowls 
housed,  and  as  the  location  is  exposed  or 
sheltered.  Probably  a  curtain  3x3  feet 
set  three  feet  above  the  floor  would 
serve.  Thorough  ventilation,  avoiding  di¬ 
rect  draffs,  by  means  of  air  pipes  and 
slatted  regulators  could  not  be  well  se¬ 
cured  without  excessive  cost  for  such  a 
house.  Opinions  in  regard  to  ventilation 
differ  considerably,  for  few,  if  any,  direct 
comparisons  of  different  systems  have 
been  made.  w.  p.  wheeler. 

Geneva  Experiment  Station. 

In  ventilating  the  henhouse  in  question 
I  would  use  a  five-inch  pipe  for  the  out¬ 


flow  of  air,  allowing  it  to  extend  from 
two  feet  above  the  floor  through  the  roof. 
It  would  be  unnecessary  to  have  lower 
end  flaring.  The  intakes  should  be  on 
two  opposite  sides  of  the  building,  and 
should  have  the  outside  opening  near  the 
ground  with  the  flue  opening  on  the1  in¬ 
side  at  the  ceiling.  This  would  send  the 
fresh  air  through  the  warm  air  near  the 
ceiling,  and  no  cold  draft  would  strike 
the  poultry.  Area  of  intakes  need  be  no 
larger  than  6x6  inches  each. 

New  York.  c.  H.  zimmer. 

This  style  of  ventilation  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  successful  in  a  chicken  house.  By 
letting  the  ventilator  shaft  extend  well 
up  above  the  roof  where  the  winds  can 
blow  across  its  top,  a  good  draft  can  usu¬ 
ally  be  secured  except  in  heavy,  still 
weather.  This  creates  a  vacuum  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  shaft,  which  must  be 
filled  from  some  source.  The  difficulty 
is  to  get  the  vitiated  warmer  stratum  of 
air  at  top  of  room  to  come  down  and 
take  the  place  of  that  passing  up  the 
shaft.  The  intake  flue  of  the  King  sys¬ 
tem  is  all  right  in  theory,  but  difficult  to 
get  to  work  in  practice  as  most  henhouses 
are  built.  The  movement  of  air  up  the 
flue  is  not  rapid,  and  incoming  air  to  take 
its  place  moves  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  It  takes  considerable  force  to 
drive  cold  air  from  outside  up  into  the 
warmer  and  lighter  air  at  top  of  house 
inside,  where  perches  are  placed.  A  line 
of  lesser  resistance  is  usually  found  at 
cracks  about  the  door,  etc.,  near  the 
floor.  The  result  is  that  the  air  near  the 
floor  is  kept  moving  with  sufficient  free¬ 
dom,  but  the  upper  air  lies  dead  and 
moist  from  the  breath  of  the  hens.  This 
moisture  condenses  on  the  cold  side  walls 
in  the  form  of  frost  in  cold  nights.  As 
soon  as  the  sun  makes  sufficient  heat  to 
meet  this  frost  the  whole  interior  of  the 
house  becomes  dripping  wet.  I  see  no 
advantage  in  having  ventilator  shaft 


spread  at  bottom.  I  would  prefer  an 
open-front  house  to  one  ventilated  in  this 
way.  o.  w.  mapes. 

New  York. 

SOAP  FOR  CROP-BOUND  HENS. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  read  in  The  It.  N.-Y. 
that  a  girl  cured  “crop-bound”  hens  by 
opening  with  razor.  The  following  is  my 
cure,  and  never  fails  if  the  chicken  is  taken 
in  time.  Take  toilet  soap  the  size  of  a 
large  pea,  dip  in  water  and  put  in  chicken's 
mouth ;  immediately  give  about  four  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  water.  Carefully  knead  the  crop 
until  softened.  In  an  hour  or  two  give  table- 
spoonful  castor  oil,  or  linseed  will  answer, 
knead  again.  Shut  the  chicken  up  and  leave 
water  for  it,  keeping  all  kinds  of  food  from 
it.  Next  day,  if  crop  is  becoming  empty, 
feed  some  soft  feed  with  a  little  grease  in 
it.  In  a  few  days  it  will  be  well.  For  young 
chickens  about  half  the  amount.  o.  a. 

Warren,  O. 

KEROSENE  FOR  SICK  POULTRY. 

I  generally  have  about  100  hens,  and  have 
not  time  to  give  them  the  attention  necessary 
for  their  general  welfare,  consequently  I  see 
symptoms  of  both  roup  and  cholera  in  mv 
flock  if  I  neglect  to  use  this  remedy,  once 
a  week,  In  Spring  and  Fall  months.  I  feed 
whole  corn  with  a  little  kerosene  oil,  stirred 
well,  so  each  kernel  will  be  moistened  with 
it,  and  if  I  do  this  faithfully  I  never  see 
any  symptoms.  Whenever  it  does  appear,  by 
using  this  remedy  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  adding  a  little  oil  to  the  drinking  water, 
it  will  always  disappear.  Several  years  ago 
I  visited  mv  brother-in-law;  the  morning  I 
arrived  he  had  found  six  hens  dead,  and  for 
several  davs  previous  from  three  to  four 
were  dead  each  morning  and  his  whole  flock 
was  affected.  The  old  cock  was  so  sick  he 
was  lying  down  on  his  side,  and  paid  no 
attention  to  us  at  all.  I  told  him  what  I 
did  for  such  cases  and  lie  went  to  work 
at  once.  We  took  the  sick  bird  and  gave  him 
five  or  six  drops  of  kerosene  oil,  and  fed 
the  hens*  as  described  above.  We  did  not 
expect  any  results  with  the  cock,  but  the 
next  morning  he  was  around  and  in  two  days 
looked  as  well  as  ever.  The  owner  lost  no 
more  birds.  If  any  of  your  readers  have 
ever  tried  this  remedy  I  should  like  to  hear 
from  them ;  if  not:  I  wish  they  would  give 
it  a  test,  I  think  it  has  merits.  c.  w.  G. 

Long  Island. 

Yeast:  “How  does  the  colonel  find 
room  on  his  breast  for  all  bis  medals?” 
Crimsonbeak :  “Why,  the  more  medals 
he  gets,  the  more  his  chest  expands.” — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

“Pa,”  said  Johnny,  “that  poem  Sister 
Jane  wrote  is  no  good.”  “How  do  you 
know?”  queried  father.  “Because,”  said 
Johnny,  “I  tried  to  feed  it  to  the  goat 
and  he  wouldn’t  eat  it.” — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

“Alas  !”  confessed  the  penitent  man,  “in 
a  moment  of  weakness  I  stole  a  carload 
of  brass  fittings.”  “In  a  moment  of  weak¬ 
ness?”  exclaimed  the  judge.  “Goodness, 
man  !  what  would  you  have  taken  if  you 
had  yielded  in  a  moment  when  you  felt 
strong?” — Judge. 

“I  wonder,  now,”  mused  the  dog,  “what 
fool  thing  it  is  that  my  master  wants  me 
to  do  with  that  hoop  he  is  holding  out 
before  me.  Maybe  he  wants  me  to  jump 
through  it.  I’ll  do  it,  and  see  .  .  . 
That  was  it,  all  right.  How  little  it  takes 
to  make  a  man  happy!” — Chicago  Tribune. 

SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTON, 

Hose  Comb  R.  I.  Red,  Buff  Wyandotte,  Barred  Rock 
Cockerels  and  a  few  pullets  for  sale.  Illustrated 
descriptive  circular  free.  A.  H.  KANAGY.  Milroy,  Pa. 


EGGS  A  I . I .  WINTER,  if  you  feed  Eaton’s  Perfec¬ 
tion  Mash  Mixture,  will  increase  profits,  Ask  vonr 
dealer,  or  write  R.  I).  EATON  GRAIN  AND  FEED 
CO.,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


•OSE  COMB  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Beststrain. 
-  Price  reasonable.  I.  C.  Hawkins,  Bullville,  N.  Y. 


IGHT  BRAHMAS,  prize  stock.  A  few  good  birds. 
C.  GORDON,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Sprnkers,  N.  Y. 


Largo  English  Berkshire  Pigs.  Female  Collie 
Puppies,  B.  Rock  and  Buff  Orpington  <  'hiekens.  Prices 
right,  stock  as  represented.  W.A.  Lathe m,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 


TEN  VA  RIETIES.  Chickens,  Ducks  and  Turkeys, 
sat.  guar. ;  cat.  fr.  W.  Raby  &  Son,  Millersburg,  O. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  1904-05.  Cockerels  and 
Pullets,  five  months  old,  $1.00  each.  Catalogue  free 
0.  H.  ZIMMER,  It.  I).  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


JWl  IPI.K  VILLA  POULTRY  YARIIS  can  till  orders  from  all  vari- 
‘  *  etlcH,  A iidnlurdunK,  Rocks,  Wyandotte*,  Minorca*,  taghoriiH, 
llumburgs,  Spanish,  Aiiconas,  Javus.  W.  G.  Mosher, Sylvaula, Pa. 


K.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.  Partridge  and 
White  Wyandottes.  Fine  stock  from  host  strains. 
Return  privilege.  Cockerels  and  Pullets  $2  to  $25 
each.  SINCLAIR  SMITH,  6026th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  00  p.  book,  10c. 
Rates  free.  J.A.BERGEY,  Box  8,  Telford, Pa. 


Saved  Baby  Lyon’s  Life. 


Awful  Sight  From  That  Dreadful  Com¬ 
plaint,  Infantile  Eczema— Mother 
Praises  Cuticura  Remedies. 

“Our  baby  had  that  dreadful  complaint, 
Infantile  Eczema,  which  afflicted  him  for 
several  months,  commencing  at  the  top 
of  his  head,  and  at  last  covering  his  whole 
body.  His  sufferings  were  untold  and  con¬ 
stant  misery,  in  fact,  there  was  nothing 
we  would  not  have  done  to  have  given 
him  relief.  We  finally  procured  a  full  set 
of  the  Cuticura  Remedies,  and  in  about 
three  or  four  days  he  began  to  show  a 
brighter  spirit  and  really  laughed,  for  the 
first' time  in  a  year.  In  about  ninety  days 
lie  was  fully  recovered.  Praise  for  the 
Cuticura  Remedies  has  always  been  our 
greatest  pleasure,  and  there  is  nothing  too 
good  that  we  could  say  in  their  favor, 
for  they  certainly  saved  our  baby’s  life, 
for  he  was  the  most  awful  sight  that  1 
ever  beheld  prior  to  the  treatment  of  the 
Cuticura  Remedies.  Mrs.  Maebelle  Lyon, 
1826  Appleton  Avenue,  Parsons,  Kan., 
Jnlv  18,  1905.” 


Don’t  Wea  r  a  Truss 

Brooks'  Appliance  Ih  a  now 
scientific  discovery  with  auto¬ 
matic  air  cushions  that  diaws 
the  broken  parts  together  and 
binds  them  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  It  absolutely  holds 
firmly  and  comfortably  and  never 
slips,  always  light  and  cool  and 
conforms  to  every  movement  of 
the  body  without  chafing  or 
hurting.  I  make  It  to  your 
measure  and  send  it  to  you  on  a 
strict  guarantee  of  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded  and  I  have 
put  my  price  so  low  that  any¬ 
body,  rich  or  poor,  can  buy  it. 
Remember  I  make  it  to  your 
order — send  it  to  you — you  wear 
it — and  if  it  doesn’t  satisfy  you,  you  semi  It  back  to  me  and  I  will 
refund  vour  money.  The  banks  or  any  responsible  citizen  lu 
Marshall  will  tell  you  that  Is  the  way  I  do  business — always  abso¬ 
lutely  on  the  square  and  1  am  selling  thousands  of  people  this  way 
for  the  past  live  years.  Remember  I  use  no  salves,  no  harness,  no 
lies,  no  fakes.  I  just  give  you  a  straight  business  deal  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

C.  E.  Brooks,  2639  Brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


The  greatest  weight  at  the  least  cost  Is 
the  aim  of  the  business  farmer.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  organs  of  digestion  are 
accountable  for  every  pound  of  weight 
and  every  ounce  of  milk  produced.  The 
question  of  increasing  digestion  was  the 
aim  of  Dr.  Hess  when  he  formulated  this 
famous  prescription.  From  his  experi¬ 
ence,  and  such  medical  authorities  as 
Professors  Winslow, Quitman  and  Finlay 
Dun,  lie  learned  that  bitter  tonics  im¬ 
prove  digestion,  that  iron  was  the  great¬ 
est  blood  and  tissue  builder,  that  the 
nitrates  were  essential  to  heavily  fed 
animals  in  throwing  off  the  poisonous 
material  from  the  system. 

DB  HESS 
STOCK  F©§D 

the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V. 
S.)  contains  the  above  ingredients,  and 
will  prepare  animals  for  market  in  suffi¬ 
ciently  less  time  to  pay  for  itself  many 
times  over,  besides  curing  minor  stock 
ailments.  Sold  on  a  Written  Guarantee. 

100  lb*.  95.00.  1  Except  In  Canada 

25  lb.  pull  91 .00.  L  and  extreme 
Smaller  quantities  at  a  j  W  cst  and  South, 
slight  advance. 

Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  in  par¬ 
ticular  is  in  the  dose — it’s  small  and  fed 
but  twice  a  day,  which  proves  it  has  the 
most  digestive  strength  to  the  pound. 
Our  Government  recognizes  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal  tonic,  and 
this  paper  is  back  of  the  guarantee. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Also  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Loose  Killer. 


IDEAL  ALUMINUM  LEG  BAND 

To  Mark  Chickens.  Cheapest  and  Best 
12  for  15c.,  25— 30c.,  50— 50c.,  100— 75c. 

FRANK  MYERS,  Mfr.  Box  59  Freeport,  III. 


Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm,  Now  Roehvlle,  N.  Y. 

WSLf  Single  and  Rose  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Chickens  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks,  winners 
H U I II  of  ;)H  ribbons  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  Pough¬ 
keepsie  and  Danbury  Shows  season  1900,  offer  special 
bargain  prices  of  mated  pens,  10  yearling  hens  and 
one  selected  cockerel  of  a  line  strain,  Single  or  Rose 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  $15.  One  thousand  laying 
pullets  now  ready,  $1.50  to  $3  each.  Five  hundred 

u,oc$ioreiach3  Two  Thousand  Choice  Pekin  Ducks 

for  breeding,  $1  to  $2  each.  Largest  plant  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  City.  Incubators,  10,000  eggs  capacity. 


UTILITY! 

Laying  ability  flrst.standard  require¬ 
ments  second.  LARGEST  POULTRY 
PLANT  IN  AMERICA.  S.  C  White 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Free  Booklet. 

WOODLANDS  FARM,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 


WRIGHT’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

Cockerels,  Duston  strain  direct,  $1.50  each. 
GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  StanfordvUle,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCKS  and  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns, 
our  Famous  Egg-producing  strains;  Pullets  lay 

at  131  days.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


nilPKC  Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  Fall 
U U  VllVO  show  birds  from  yards  contain¬ 
ing  First  Prize  pair  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  1905,  also 
many  other  winners.  Let  us  know  your  wants,  $1.00 
to  $3.00  each.  WALTER  McEWAN,  Lauder¬ 
dale  Farm,  Loudonville,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM  TwVoT' 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys 


DARRKD,  BUFF  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Minoreus, 
White  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks;  $3.00  each, 
$7.50  for  trio,  $12.00  for  breeding  pen.  Catalogue  free, 
EDWARD  G.  NOONAN,  Proprietor  East  Donegal 
Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Pennsylvania. 


Poultry  Supplies 

l  We  keep  everything 
In  the  Poultry  Line 
i  —Fencing,  Feed,  In- 

cubators,  Live  Stock, 
Broodors— anything— 
It’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send 
you  our  Illustrated  Catalog  it’s  free. 
Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
Dept.  HG,  26-28  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


EARLY  CHICKS  PAY  BIG 

Hatched  In  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  they  make 
big  profits.  Hatch  them  in  a 
BANTA  INCUBATOR 
Heat  uniform,  case  tight, 

,  ventilation  gives  strong 
chicks,  regulator  reliable.  Ten 
minutes  work  dally.  New  cata- 
logfree.  Banla-Bender  Mfg.  Co  Oepl.  4B.Llgonler.lnd. 


■  .  Our 

J  Guarantee 
i  Protects  you 


“SURE  HATCH” 

Incubators 

will  hatch  chicks  for 
you  better  and  cheaper 
than  hens.  We  ship 
prepaid,  and  take  them 
back  at  our  expense,  if  they  don’t. 
Guaranteed  5  years — will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  More  sold  and  used  than  any 
other  incubator.  Highest  quality  and 
lowest  prices.  Send  for  our  new  free 
catalog.  Tells  all  about  it. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box  44, Fremont, Neb.;  or  DepL  44, Indianapolis,  Ind. 


flSY  POULTRY  PROFITS 

Make  money  raising  poultry  with  tho 

_  Standard  Cyphers  Incubator. 

Ooorftnteed  to  hatch  Mure  and  Healthier  Chicks  than 
anyother.  OOdays  trial.  Big  228 page  oat'lg  FKKK 
if  you  mention  this  journal  and  send  name  of  two 
friends  interested  in  poultry.  Write  nearest  office. 
Cyphers  Incubator  Coa(  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  Boston,  New  York,  Kansas  City  or  Ban  Franoisoo. 


Catalogue. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  LoweBt 
prieed  lirst-elaBB  hatchers  made. 

OKO.  II.  STAHL,  Quincy,  IlL 


llOrn-  free  f^yi5 

■  k  That’s  our  offer  on  any 

■  Dandy”  Green  B°“«  Cutter 
M  1  S  J  1  wo  make.  Write  for  our 

■■  Free  catalog  today. 

Stratton  Mfg.  Go.,  Box  108.  Erie,  Penna. 


MORE  If  you  want  your  ohlckens  to  be  profitable  feod  them 

CHICKEN 
MONEY 

1^ tor  j  ust  what  you  want  for  thel 
farm.  W  rite  today  torfne  trial  plan  and  prices  of  other 
sixes — all  made  and  guaranteed^  a  responsible  ooncer 


plenty  of  out  green  bono— it’s  a  oheap  feed — 
makes  lota  of  eggs — fine,  fat  blrda.^, 

Grind  It  in  this  Standard  Bonr/, 

Oxitt«r  and  feed  it  fresh  for  / 
best  results.  This  $8.«0  Cut- 1 


I  farm. 

sixes— all  made  and  guaranteed  by  a  responsible  ooncern: 

Standard  Bone  Gutter  Co.,  Milford,  Maas, 


You  Get  More  Eggs 


and  Save  Feed  Bills! 


LJENS  can’t  lay,  unless  they  have  egg-making 
1  -*■  materials  in  their  food. 

Green  bone  fed  raw,  has  more  than  four 
times  the  egg-making  value  of  grain,  because  it 
is  rich  in  “protein,"  lime  and  all  elements  that 
go  to  make  eggs,  bone,  muscle  and  feathers. 

That’s  why  it  doubles  the  egg  yield — makes 
more  fertile  eggs — bigger  hatches — stronger 
chicks — earlier  broilers — larger  market  fowls. 

HU|  Ml  amng»  Latest  Model 

IVIAIVI1  9  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  green  bone,  with  all  adhering  meat  and 
gristle,  easily  and  raiidly. 

Any  one  can  use  it,  because  it  automatically 
adjusts  the  cutting  to  the  operator's  strength. 


It  never  clogs  nor  leaves 
chunks  or  splinters. 

Will  you  try 
it  free? 

( No  Money  in  Advance ) 

To  prove  what  it  will  do,  we  will  send  you  one 

ON  TEN  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

If  it  works  as  we  say,  buy  it  after  trial.  If  not, 
return  it  at  our  expense. 

Send  no  money — just  get  catalogue  and  select 
machine  for  trial. 

F.W.Mann  Co.,  B°S  Milford,  Mass, 
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HOW  TO  RAISE  A  COLT. 

I  have  a  nice  colt,  foaled  July  2;  he  is 
growing  nicely  up  to  now,  and  eats  hay, 
grass  and  bran.  I  want  to  know  the  A.  B.  C. 
of  how  to  feed,  what  to  feed  and  how  much 
to  feed ;  also  when  to  wean  the  colt,  or  in 
other  words  I  want  to  know  just  how  to 
raise  a  good  big  work  horse.  'The  dam  is  a 
Percheron,  weighing  1,400  and  the  sire  is 
the  same.  I  want  a  good  horse  or  none  at 
all.  and  after  I  know  how  I  don’t  think  that 
It  will  be  any  harder  to  raise  a  good  one 
than  a  runt.  A-  s- 

Connecticut. 

If,  as  F.  A.  S.  states,  his  colt  has  a  sire 
and  dam  of  good  size  and  breeding,  and 
his  colt  is  growing  nicely,  he  is  well  past 
the  ABC,  and  getting  along  toward  the 
X  Y  Z  of  a  good  horse.  Let  the  colt  run 
with  his  mother  until  six  months  old,  and 
longer  if  he  is  not  too  much  of  a  tax  on 
her  strength.  We  have  weaned  colts  at 
four  months  old,  but  always  regretted  do¬ 
ing  so  afterward.  Feed  the  mare  well 
and  induce  the  colt  to  eat  bran  or  ground 
oats,  or  both.  Handle  the  colt,  pet  him 
until  he  will  come  to  you  anywhere  and 
enjoy  having  your  arm  over  his  neck ; 
gain  his  confidence  so  that  he  will  think 
anything  you  do  is  all  right.  \  hen  when 
you  do  wean  him  leave  him  in  his  own 
box  stall,  and  take  the  mare  out  of  hear¬ 
ing  altogether,  to  another  barn  if  possible. 
If  you  leave  the  mare  near  the  colt  he 
will  worry  more,  and  probably  hurt  him¬ 
self  trying  to  get  to  her.  From  now  on 
aim  to  keep  him  contented  and  happy,  let 
him  have  as  much  exercise  as  possible 
without  exposing  him  to  stormy  weather, 
and  give  him  plenty  to  eat ;  ground  oats, 
ground  wheat  or  rye,  or  even  whole  oats. 
The  knowing  ones  tell  us  that  a  colt  can¬ 
not  chew  whole  oats,  but  there, is  nothing 
he  likes  better,  or  thrives  on  better,  than 
whole  oats,  unless  it  be  coarse  (flaky) 
wheat  bran.  Mixed  with  bran,  feed  it  dry 
mostly,  but  wet  it  for  him  once  in  two 
or  three  days,  and  then  change  his  feed 
frequently,  giving  all  bran  or  all  oats  at 
a  feed  to  coax  his  appetite.  I  find  that  a 
growing  colt  needs  as  much  grain  feed  as 
a  driving  horse,  and  as  he  advances  in 
size  and  age  he  will  require  more.  There 
is  very  little  danger  of  giving  him  too 
much,  especially  if  half  his  entire  grain 
ration  consists  of  wheat  bran,  of  which,  as 
a  colt  food  too  much  cannot  be  said  in 
its  favor.  It  supplies  material  for  the 
making  of  bone  and  muscle,  regulates  the 
bowels  and  assists  in  keeping  the  skin 
healthy,  and  he  cannot  eat  enough  of  it  to 
hurt  him.  During  cool  weather  cornmeal 
may  be  added  up  to  25  per  cent  by  weight 
of  the  entire  ration.  Early  cut  hay  with 
plenty  of  clover  in  it  is  better  than  Tim¬ 
othy,  and  he  should  not  be  expected  to 
eat  it  very  close,  but  be  permitetd  to  pick 
it  over  somewhat.  Our  experience  leads 
me  to  say  in  conclusion,  feed  bran,  any 
of  these  grains  or  all  of  them,  and  allow 
the  colt  to  balance  his  own  ration,  but 
keep  him  plump  and  fat  every  day  of  his 
life. 

After  he  is  two  years  old  put  the  pole 
in  that  runabout  and  hitch  him  with  a 
good,  prompt,  sensible  horse  (not  a  lazy 
old  mare),  and  drive  him,  for  this  is  as 
much  a  part  of  raising  a  colt  as  the  feed¬ 
ing.  Get  him  started  going  and  then  keep 
him  moving  right  along;  he  won’t  have 
time  to  balk,  or  turn,  or  scare.  Don’t  go 
out  to  the  “top  of  the  hill”  or  the  “forks 
of  the  road”  and  turn  around,  but  go 


somewhere.  If  you  turn  him  on  the  road 
he  will  remember  it  and  turn  there  some 
time  when  you  don't  want  him  to.  Don  t 
drive  too  far  at  first,  nor  too  often,  but 
let  his  drives  be  as  regular  as  is  conven¬ 
ient,  increasing  his  work  as  he  increases 
in  age  and  strength,  but  always  keep 
within  his  strength  and  endurance;  even 
if  he  does  weigh  1,300  or  1,400  pounds  at 
four  years  old  he  is  only  a  colt  yet,  and 
should  not  be  treated  as  a  mature  horse. 
This  is  the  way  we  raise  our  colts,  and 
we  have  raised  some  that  we  were  proud 
of,  just  as  good  as  it  was  possible  •  for 
them  to  be,  breeding  and  parentage  con¬ 
sidered,  but  not  always.  Sometimes  they 
come  lacking  in  vitality  and  drag  along, 
are  pushed  or  coaxed  along,  never  thriv¬ 
ing,  until  they  get  large  enough  to  hold 
up  one  end  of  a  neck  yoke.  Then  we 
start  to  drive  them,  when  the  enforced  ex¬ 
ercise  drives  the  blood  to -the  very  remot¬ 
est  blood  cell,  carrying  life  and  vigor  with 
it.  CHARLES  J.  WOLFE. 

Pennsylvania. 

F.  A.  S.  wishes  to  raise  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  horse  in  the  best  way.  Many  things 
are  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object;  plenty  of  food  of  the  best  quality, 
pure  water,  sunshine  and  warmth,  fresh 
air  and  exercise,  kind  companionship  and 
grooming.  This  nice  colt  already  three 
months  old  and  “growing  nicely”  argues 
that  the  clam  is  well  fed  and  cared  for. 
In  order  to  secure  best  results  I  would, 
if  possible,  not  wean  him  before  six 
months  old,  as  the  dam,  even  if  working, 
if  fed  an  extra  grain  ration,  will  feed  him 
without  injury  to  herself.  She  may  lose 
flesh  which  will  be  regained  after  the  colt 
is  weaned.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  ex¬ 
ercised  at  weaning  time  that  the  colt  shall 
not  injure  himself  in  his  efforts  to  escape 
from  confinement  and  reach  his  dam.  If 
he  has  been  taught  to  stay  alone  for  a  few 
hours  at  a  time  he  will  fret  less  at  this 
time.  Give  him  a  roomy  box  stall  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  barn,  without  nails, 
splinters  or  sharp  corners,  and  with  a 
window  protected  inside  with  wire  net¬ 
ting.  Colts  like  to  see  what  goes  on  out¬ 
side.  Have  a  small  door  high  up  for  ven¬ 
tilation  and  keep  it  open  during  the  day 
and  at  night  when  the  weather  is  warm. 
Keep  a  good-sized  box  or  manger  filled 
with  clean  bright  hay — nothing  is  better 
than  clover  rowen — cleaning  out  each  day 
and  filling  fresh.  The  horses  will  cat 
what  he  leaves.  Dr.  Smead  says  the  best 
grain  ration  for  a  colt  is  oats  and  wheat 
bran  mixed,  equal  parts  by  weight,  and 
fed  one  pound  to  each  one  hundred  pounds 
of  colt  each  day,  one-half  in  the  morning 
and  the  rest  at  night.  The  best  plan  is 
to  lead  him  to  water  three  times  a  day, 
always  supposing  him  to  have  been  halter- 
broken  in  the  first  days  of  his  life,  so  he 
is  constantly  reminded  that  you  are  both 
master  and  friend.  Keep  salt  in  a  box 
nailed  in  a  corner  at  a  comfortable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  floor.  He  must  have  it  if 
he  is  to  do  well.  At  weaning  time  allow 
him  to  go  to  the  dam  for  a  short  time 
each  morning  and  again  at  night  for  a 
few  days,  then  only  in  the  morning,  then 
every  other  day,  and  finally  not  at  all. 
This  is  safer  for  the  mother  than  a  sud¬ 
den  change.  Keep  his  stall  clean  and  well 
bedded,  and  straighten  his  hair  every  day, 
handling  his  legs  and  cleaning  his  feet. 
Allow  plenty  of  exercise,  except  when  the 
weather  is  entremely  cold  or  stormy,  when 
he  is  better  indoors.  maple  grove. 

New  Hampshire. 


BEST  OF  SEPARATORS 
ACTUALLY  FREE 
OF  COST. 


This  is  really  the  fact  in  the  purchase  of  a  DE  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATOR.  Any  reputable  person  may 
buy  a  DE  LAVAL  machine  on  such  liberal  terms  that  the 
machine  actually  pays  for  itself. 

And  it  not  only  does  this  the  first  few  months,  in  which 
it  saves  its  cost,  but  goes  on  doing  it  for  fully  twenty  years 
to  come.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  buying  trashy  “cash-in¬ 
advance”  separators,  or  any  other  than  the  best,  is  penny 
wise,  dollar  foolish.  Such  machines  quickly  lose  their  cost 
instead  of  saving  it,  and  then  go  on  losing  instead  of  saving. 

There  is  no  possible  reason  why  any  buyer  of  a  Cream 
Separator  should  be  content  with  less  than  the  DE  LAV AL 
and  there  never  was  a  more  promising  time  to  make  this 
most  profitable  of  all  f  irm  investments. 

Send  at  once  for  new  catalogue  and  full  particulars. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.. 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

9  &  I  I  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


_ _  .  109-113  YOUV1LLE  8Q. 

General  Offices:  Montreal. 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET,  75  &  7tOKONTC>TREET’ 

NEW  YORK. 


14-16  PRINCFSS  STREET, 
WINNIPEG. 


IF  YOU’RE  NOT  FEEDING 


DRIED  BEET 
—  PULP 


It’g  Because  You’ve  Never  Tried  It 

A  Dairyman  never  “goes  back” 
on  dried  beet  pulp.  Thous¬ 
ands  have  tried  it  as  an  “ex¬ 
periment” — now  it’s  a  Fixture  in  the 
rations  they  feed. 

These  men  hold  on  to  dried  beet 
pulp  because  they  know  it 
is  the  only  regular  nutri¬ 
tious  feed  that  is  also  a 
Conditioner.  ^ 

First — dried  beet  pulp  is 
a  conditioner,  promoting 
digestion,  assimilation, 
regulating  the  bowels  and 
thereby  improving  the  gen¬ 
eral  conditionoftheanimal. 

Second — dried  beet  pulp 
prevents  sickness.  Add  it  to  your 
ration  and  your  cows  won’t  have  gar¬ 
get  or  other  bag  troubles.  And  they 
won’t  die  from  overfeeding  with  con¬ 
centrated  feeds. 

The  cows  like  it. 

Put  our  dried  beet  pulp,  slightly 
moistened  with  water,  before  your 
cows  and  watch  them  gobble  up  every 
shred  of  it  and  look  for  more.  That 
tells  the  story  of  perfect  digestion. 

This  extra  activity  of  the  digestive 
organs  not  only  gets  all  the  good  out 


Summer  Reeults  in  Winter. 

WalklU,  UlsterCo.,N.  Y. 

During  the  pant  two 
years  1  have  fed  In  my 
dairy  Dried  Beet  Pulp  and 
found  it  to  be  one  of  the 
best  milk  producing  reeds 
that  I  have  fed,  causing 
the  cows  to  give  summer 
messes  during  the  win¬ 
ter  time. 

CHAS.  H.  JANSEN. 


I  would  rather  have 
a  pound  of  dried 
beet  pulp  to  feed  a  ^ 

dairy  cow  than  a  pound  of  corn.”  A 

Hon.  Janvee  Wilson, 

V.  S.  Sec.  Agriculture. 


of  the  Dried  Beet  Pulp,  but  enables 
the  cow  to  extract  more  Nutriment 
From  the  Other  Feeds  Fed  with  it 
than  she  possibly  could  without  the 
Dried  Beet  Pulp. 

That  is  why  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  an 
economical  feedandshould 
have  a  place  in  every 
ration. 

The  whole  story  boiled 
down  is  that  you  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  quart  of  milk  for 
less  money  by  adding 
Dried  Beef  Pulp  to  your 
ration  than  you  can  with¬ 
out  it — you  will  also  get 
better  milk  and  get  it 
longer  and  your  cow  will  be  worth 


more  money  when  you  get  through. 

Our  Free  Book  Will  Show  You 

why  and  how  you  can  increase  your 
profits  with  our  Dried  Beet  Pulp. 
Our  book  suggests  rations  for  you  to 
feed  and  contains  many  reports  firom 
some  of  the  best  dairymen  and  feed¬ 
ers  in  the  country.  This  proposition 
means  more  money  in  your  pocket. 

Send  a  postal  and  find  out. 

Larrowe  Milling  Co.,  611  Produce  Exchange,  New  York  City 


KALAMAZOO  SUPPLY  HOUSE  some  of  our  SPECIALTIES 


Feed  Cutter.,  25  kind*,  Com  Sheller.  complete, 
mesandpnee.  khown>  on,y  t4.8s 

"'•7®  up  Without  fan  or  feed  table, 

only  $4.40 
8  other  sizes  and  kinds  . 


With  coyer,  94.29 
up.  We  hayo  icvea 
sizes  Kettle  Cookers 
and  5  other  kinds 


Sweep  Grinding  Mills 
in  several  styles 
and  sizes 

only  91 9.99  up 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


This  Portland  Sleigh 
only  916.70 
13  other  styles,  also  runners 


Swivel  Reach  Oscillating 
Bob  Sled,  only  9  1  3.60 
Several  other  kinds 


Saw  Frame,  com- 
i  pie  to,  without  Saw, 
like  cut,  910.20 
15  styles,  also  Drag 
Sawing  Machines 


Sprayers 
for  San  Jose 
Scale,  etc.,  the 
very  best,  at 
lowest  prices 


This  Root  Cutter  Humphrey'* 
only  99.36  Green  Bone 
Capacity,  l  bu.  and  Vegetable 
per  minute.  Cutter,  only 
Other  kinds  and  911.00 

prices  We  sell  Mann'e 
and  othsr  styles 


THIS  IS  THE  MONEY-SAVING  WAY  OF  DOING  BUSINESS  —  IT'S  OUR  WAY 


Before  You  Buy  for  the  farm  or  the  home  write  for  our  new 
y  400-page  catalogue.  It  is  the  most  complete 

nnyinmg  more  catalogue  of  Its  kind  and  our  prices  are  ab¬ 
solutely  lowest.  The  catalogue  describes, prices  and  Illustrates  a 
great  line  of  almost  everything  used  on  a  farm  and  In  a  household. 
Among  other  things  la  our  flue  assortment  of  furniture,  stoves, 
kitchen  cabinets,  washing  and  sewing  machines,  watches,  etc. 


Send  for  our  Two-thirds  of  the  articles  listed  in  our  new  catalogue  are  specialties,  a  few  of  them  shown  In  this  advertisement. 
Maw  Cntnlnnnn  In  ninety  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  local  dealers  do  not  carry  such  specialties  In  stock  and  do  not  even  know  where  to 
now  butsiuyus  buy  them.  Even  If  your  local  dealer  could  get  these  goods  for  you  his  prices  would  be  “away  up.”  Our  prices  are 
the  very  lowest  because  we  buy  the  entire  output  of  the  factories.  We  have  no  limit  to  our  te-rltory  for  doing  business  and  there  Is  no 
limit  to  our  sales.  That  la  one  reason  why  we  can  save  you  money.  We  have  no  agents.  A11  business  done  direct  by  catalogue  and  corre*- 
pondence.  Buy  your  supplies  at  factory  prices.  Send  for  new  catalogue  today.  Address 

CASH  SUPPLY  &  MFG.  CO.,  686  Lawr«N0«  Square,  KALAMAZOO,  MIOH. 
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THE  AGE  OF  A  COW. 

Can  It  Be  Guaranteed ? 

In  your  judgment  is  (hero  any  sure  way 
of  telling  the  age  of  a  cow?  Suppose  a  vet¬ 
erinarian  examined  a  cow  and  pronounced 
her  five  years  old  by  the  appearance  of  her 
teeth.  She  was  sold  for  a  two-year-old.  The 
breeder  claims  that  the  young  cow  was  kept 
in  t he  barn  and  forced  during  the  first  year 
of  her  life,  s'o  that  the  teeth  were  abnormally 
developed.  Will  you  tell  us  if  this  would  be 
likely  to  happen  so  as  to  make  an  apparent 
difference  of  two  years  in  the  cow's  age?  Is 
there  any  sure  way  by  means  of  which  such 
age  could  be  guaranteed? 

I  do  not  know  of  any  absolute  way  of 
telling  the  exact  age  of  a  young  cow. 
There  is  an  individual  variation  that 
might,  under  certain  conditions,  be  more 
or  less  modified,  but  1  should  not  expect 
any  great  variation  to  occur  under  the 
conditions.  v.  A.  moore. 

N.  Y.  State  Veterinary  College. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  a  two-year 
discrepancy  in  age  of  cow  as  evidenced 
by  eruption  of  teeth.  Forcing  may  cause 
not  over  six  months’  difference  in  normal 
cutting  of  teeth.  One  can  closely  approx¬ 
imate  age  of  cattle  from  teeth,  but  it  is 
scarcely  safe  to  guarantee  age  on  that 
score.  a.  s.  Alexander,  v.  s. 

Veterinarian,  Wisconsin  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

You  can  tell  the  age  of  the  heifer  either 
by  the  horns  or  by  the  teeth.  At  two 
years  old  she  will  not  have  a  fully-de¬ 
veloped  mouth  even  if  she  had  been  other¬ 
wise  developed  early.  I  have  shown  cat¬ 
tle  at  fairs  in  the  yearling  class  that 
looked  like  two-year-olds,  but  as  soon  as 
I  showed  the  mouth  my  opponent  gave  it 
up,  for  1  proved  by  the  teeth  the  age.  You 
may  develop  a  heifer  in  size  and  in  milk 
development,  but  the  teeth  are  a  thing 
you  cannot  force.  c.  e.  hatch,  v.  s. 

North  Carolina  State  Veterinarian. 

The  age  of  cattle  is  best  indicated  by 
the  teeth,  the  incisors  having,  as  in  the 
horse,  certain  periods  at  which  they  ap¬ 
pear  and  are  replaced.  There  is  more 
variability,  however,  than  in  the  horse, 
and  early  maturing  stock  are  also  pre¬ 
cocious  in  their  dentition,  but  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  lead  to  confusion 
between  a  two-year  and  a  five-year-old. 
Within  a  few  months  the  age  of  cows  up 
to  five  years  old  can  be  certified  to. 

R.  R.  DINWIDD1E. 

Arkansas  Experiment  Station. 

I  think  extra  care  and  inherited  early 
maturity  might  give  the  heifer  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  older  than  she  really  was, 
so  that  she  might  be  taken  for  a  year 
older,  but  I  do  not  think  it  probable  that 
it  would  make  a  two-year  difference.  Such 
cases  come  up  sometimes  in  the  show 
ring,  and  it  makes  a  difficult  matter  to 
settle,  with  the  statement  of  the  owner  on 
the  one  side  and  the  expert  examination 
on  the  other.  I  have  never  felt  like  dis¬ 
crediting  the  statement  of  the  owner  in 
regard  to  a  year’s  difference  in  age  where 
the  animal  showed  previous  forcing.  I 
should  explain  a  two-year  difference  in 
some  other  way,  by  saying  there  must  be 
a  mistake  somewhere,  c.  m.  winslow. 

Vermont. 

The  age  of  a  cow  is  something  which  is 
rather  difficult  to  determine.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  after  they  are  about  five 
years  old.  Up  to  this  age  there  should 
not  be  very  much  difficulty.  I  think  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  a  two-year-old  heifer 
and  a  five-year-old  cow.  A  two-year-old 
heifer  should  not  have  more  than  one  set 
of  the  permanent  incisors.  A  five-year- 
old  cow  will  have  a  full  mouth  of  the  per¬ 
manent  incisors.  This  is  something  which 
any  veterinarian  with  average  common 
sense  should  be  able  to  determine.  There 
can  be  no  mistake  between  the  perma¬ 
nent  incisors  and  the  temporary  ones. 

1  lie  latter  are  much  smaller  and  whiter 
in  color  than  the  permanent  ones. 

W.  J.  KENNEDY. 

Iowa  Experiment  Station. 

The  age  of  a  cow  can  be  very  closely 
approximated  by  the  teeth  by  anyone  fa¬ 
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miliar  with  the  periods  at  which  the  tem¬ 
porary,  or  milk  incisor,  teeth,  arc  re¬ 
placed  by  the  permanent  incisors,  and  as 
a  rule,  the  variations  are  slight.  The  two 
center  permanent  incisors  are  up  and  in 
opposition  with  the  dental  pad  above,  at 
two  years  of  age.  The  next  two  on  cither 
side,  known  as  the  first  intermediates  or 
dividers,  are  up  and  developed  at  three; 
the  next  two,  or  second  intermediates  or 
dividers  at  four,  and  the  corners  at  five; 
therefore  at  five  the  cow  has  a  full  mouth 
of  permanent  incisors,  which  are  eight  in 
number,  all  in  the  lower  jaw;  the  cow  has 
no  upper  incisors.  Even  after  the  age  of 
five,  the  age  of  the  bovine  animal  can  be 
quite  closely  approximated  by  those  ex¬ 
perienced  in  estimating  their  ages  by  the 
wear  of  the  teeth.  r.  w.  hickman. 

Chief,  Quarantine  Division,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

The  age  of  cattle  can  be  told  with  a 
fair  degree  of  accuracy  until  they  are 
between  four  and  five  years;  after  that 
there  is  more  or  less  guessing.  Of  course 
one  could  tell  a  12-year-old  from  a  six- 
year-old.  There  is  no  need  of  mistaking 
a  two-year-old  for  a  four  or  five-year-old. 
'1'he  age  is  judged  by  the  eruption  of  the 
permanent  incisors  and  the  dropping  out 
of  the  milk  incisors.  The  central  inejsors 
change  at  from  l y2  to  two  years;  the 
first  laterals  (first  tooth  on  each  side  of 
centrals),  change  between  two  and  three; 
the  second  laterals  between  three  and 
four  and  the  corner  teeth  change  be¬ 
tween  four  and  five,  sometimes  soon  after 
four,  at  other  times  not  until  nearly  five. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  care  would  have 
any  marked  effect  upon  the  eruption  ox 
the  teeth.  Especially  good  care,  produc¬ 
ing  early  maturity,  might  cause  them  to 
change  a  little  earlier,  but  not  enough  to 
make  any  practical  difference. 

GEORGE  A.  WATERMAN,  M.  D.  C. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

In  my  opinion  it  should  be  possible 
readily  and  positively  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  a  heifer  two  years  old  and  a  cow 
five  years  old  by  an  examination  of  the 
teeth.  It  seems  to  me  so  nearly  impos¬ 
sible  that  a  two-year-old  heifer  should 
have  a  fully  developed  full  set  of  per¬ 
manent  incisors  that  I  am  quite  willing 
to  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  such  does  not 
occur.  It  is  not  probable  that  a  heifer 
two  years  old  would  have  more  than  iour 
permanent  incisors,  for  the  second  pair 
of  permanent  incisors  are  not  usually 
fully  developed  until  a  later  date;  while 
at  five  years  old  a  cow  will  have  a  full 
mouth  of  eight  fully-developed  permanent 
incisors.  Of  course,  early  maturity,  the 
result  of  inheritance  and  forcing  on  an 
abundance  of  rich  feeds  will  affect  the 
development  of  the  teeth,  but  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  these  will  cause  a  heifer  two 
years  old  to  have  grown  a  full  set  of 
fully-developed  permanent  incisors  such 
as  a  cow  five  years  old  will  have.  In  re¬ 
plying  to  this  question  I  have  assumed 
that  “a  two-year-old  heifer”  means  one 
actually  two  years  old  and  not  one  two 
years  and  eleven  months,  as  she  might  be 
and  still  technically  be  classed  as  a  two- 
year-old.  TAIT  BUTLER. 


WANT  TO  KNOW. 

Roofing  Experience  Wanted. 

I  would  like  to  ask  through  The  R.  N.-Y. 
the  experiences  of  those  who  have  used  the 
many  brands  of  patent  roofing.  How  do  they 
stand  sudden  changes?  Have  they  ever  used 
them  on  the  farmhouse?  Can  they  he  put  on 
by  any  Tom,  Dick  or  Ilarry,  or  Is  it  better  to 
have  a  roofer  do  the  job?  r.  s. 

Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 

Poisoning  Sparrows. — Can  some  one  tel! 
me  (he  best  method  of  poisoning  English 
sparrows?  I  have  found  them  a  serious  pest 
this  Fall,  when  seeding  down  my  orchard  to 
oats  as  a  cover  crop.  w.  d. 

Ohio.  _ 

Cleaning  a  Water  Pipe. — Let  H.  M.  G„ 
page  679,  take  a  piece  of  No.  7  wire,  put 
a  point  on  the  head  end  to  prevent  sticking 
in  the  joints,  run  it  down  the  pipe,  fasten  a 
wire  gun  swab  on  the  rear  end  and  draw  it 
down  the  pipe.  For  %-lneh  pipe  doubtless 
No.  10  wire  will  do;  in  that  case  the  head 
end  should  be  looped;  %-lnch.  pipe  is  too 
small  for  such  a  use.  p.  p.  u. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse' 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


$3  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKACE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

W  r!  for  descriptive  booklet. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


IT  SAVES  TROUBLE 

and  annoyance  many  times  to  have 

ABSORB  INE 

handy  In  case  of  a  Bruise  or 
Strain.  This  remedy  is  rapid 
to  cure,  pleasant  to  use,  and 
you  can  work  the  horse.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone. 

ABSORBINE  cures 
Lameness,  allays  pain,  re¬ 
moves  any  soft  bunch  quick- 
* —  !y.  $2.00  per  bottle  de- 
tvereil  or  of  regular  deal¬ 
ers.  Book  6-B  Free. 
ABSORBINE,JR.,for 
mankind,  $1.00  Bottle.  Cures  Badly  Strained 
Joints  or  Ligaments.  Kills  Pain. 

W.  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Springfield, Mass. 


15,000  FERRETS.  Perfect  workers. 
These  animals  exterminate  rats,  hunt 
rabbits.  48-page  illns.  book  6c.  Cir.  price 
list  free.  s.  Farnsworth,  Middletown,  oi,io. 


5@»FERRETS  FOR  SALE.  Rat  Hunters. 
Prices  Right.  Send  for  free  book. 

0.  M.  SAOKETT,  Now  London,  Ohio. 


A  Safe,  Strong  W* 
Company,  Paying  a) 

As  evidence  that  this  is  in  evory 
particular  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  conserva¬ 
tive  Savings  Institutions  in  the  country,  we  would 
like  to  send  you  our  thirteen  years’  record,  together 
with  a  long  list  of  voluntary  testimonials,  from 
patrons  in  all  walks  of  life, 
some,  without  doubt,  in  your 
own  immediate  locality. 
Assets,  $1,750,000. 

Established  1 T  Years. 

Hanking  Dept.  Supervision. 

Earnings  paid  from  day  re- 
ceived  to  day  withdrawn. 

letters  of  inquiry  solicited 
and  promptly  answered. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

&  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway,  New  York. 


SAVE  MONEY 
ON  HARNESS 


V  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Get  a  better  harness,  made  like 
you  want  It,  and  save  money. 

.  Made  of  best  oak-tanned,  select¬ 
ed  leather.  Return  at  our  ex¬ 
pense,  If  not  satisfac- 
ory,  and  get  your 
i  money.  Our  Illus¬ 
trated  catalog  No. 
F  with  price  list 
"will  surprise  you. 
Sent  free.  Write. 

>  Thi  King  Harness  Cs„ 

OWEQO.TI  mu.  LT.J 


DOG  POWERS 


■will  run  hand  cream, 
separators,  churns, 
—  _  — - - _  fan  mills,  washing 

„  HARDER  MFG.  CO.  machines,  etc. 

Box  II,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  Cheapesf 

CCppCTC  Raised  in  small  lots  are  strong  and 
I  E. II Ilia  I  O  healthy.  Warranted  good  rat  and 
rabbit  hunters.  Descriptive-cireular  and  price  list 
free.  Shady  Lawn  Ferret  Farm,  New  London,  Ohio. 


Are  You  Looking  for  — 
Perfection  in  a  Separator? 


^If  so,  send  for  Free  Trial  proposition 
made  only  by  us— manufacturers  of  the 

National  Cream  Separator 

We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  It  Is  In 
every  way  the  most  perfect  separator  on  the 
market. 

It  would  take  too  much  space  to  advertise 
all  the  good  points  of  the  National,  but  here 
are  a  few: 

It  Is  made  of  the  most  finely  tempered 
steel  and  best  of  other  materials  obtainable, 
by  high-priced,  skilled  workmen  who  have 
had  years  of  experience  in  the  business. 

It  Is  built  on  scientific  principles,  with 
absolute  accuracy  in  every  detail. 

It  is  a  wonderful  example  of  mechanical 
simplicity,  with  fewest  parts  and  no  compli¬ 
cated  mechanism. 

It  never  gets  out  of  order  if  handled  with 
ordinary  care,  which  means  saving  of  repair 
bills. 

It  only  has  two  parts  to  clean,  which  don’t 
take  5  minutes— others  have  from  5  to  40. 

It  does  Its  work  quickly— no  lost  motion — 
parts  all  working  in  perfect  harmony. 

It  is  the  easiest  in  the  world  to  operate— 
runs  so  lightly  and  smoothly  that  a  child’s 
strength  is  enough  to  turn  it. 

It  is  most  convenient— the  top  of  milk  can 
•s  only  four  feet  from  the  floor— does  away 


Only  4s 

lochcH 

Hlfh 

Llfbtest 

Running 

Easiest 

Cleaned 


with  high  lifting  of  heavy  buckets. 

The  National  gets  all  the  cream  with  less 
effort  and  more  quickly  than  any  other  sepa¬ 
rator  on  the  market. 

It  leaves  the  cream  In  perfect  condition 
to  produce  the  highest 
quality  and  largest 
quantity  of  butter. 

It  brings  Immediate 
gains  and  pays  for  Itself 
with  only  three  or  fourcows 
In  a  very  short  time. 

It  Is  the  most  durable 
separator  m  ade  and  you 
can  use  it  ten  years  from 
now  as  well  as  today. 

In  every  detail  the  National 
represents  the  highest  possi¬ 
ble  stage  of  perfection  in  a 
separator,  and  we’ll 
prove  it  If  you  will 
only  give  us  a  chance. 

You  can  learn  still  more 
about  the  National  if  you 
send  for  our  free  Catalog 
and  Dairy  Guide— the  most 
valuable  book  of  its  kind 
ever  published.  _ 

Address  nearest  office,  ask  for  No.11 5 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co.,  Goshen,  Ind 
The  Hastings  Industrial  Co.,  •  Chicago,  III 


JONES  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT 


Will  get  one 
on  trial  from 
JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON 

Box  385  A  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

WE  ARE  BUILDERS 

OF  A 

‘LOW- 
DOWN” 
MILK 
WAGON 

_  1  which  has  a 

HIGH  UP”  REPUTATION 

for  strength  and  durability.  Write  for  our  Catalogue. 

PARSONS  “LOW-DOWN”  WAGON  WORKS,  Earlvllle,  N.  Y. 


Banner  Root  Gutter 

in  7  sizes  for  hand  and  power. 

Cuts  all  roots  and  vegetables 
fine — no  choking.  No  matter 
what  otheqfeed  you  have.  Cut 
roots  will  increase  its  value. 

Root  cutters  are  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  dairymen,  sheep,  hog  and  cat¬ 
tle  feeders.  “Banners"  shake  out  all 
dirt  and  gravel,  cut  fast  and  easy  and 
last  indefinitely.  Our  free  book  tells. 

Write  for  It  today  . 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  ft  SONS,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


WILDERS 


Self-Adjusting 
Steel  Latch 

STANCHION— a  firm,  safe, 

simple  stanchion;  fastens 
easily  and  holds  stock  se¬ 
curely.  Gives  cattle  the 
greatest  possible  comfort 
and  freedom  standing  or 
lying  down.  Can  be  open¬ 
ed  and  closed  without  re¬ 
moving  gloves  or  mittens. 
It’s  made  of  hard  wood, 
has  no  cold  iron  to  chill 
animals  in  frosty  weather. 
A  stanchion  that  combines 
comfort,  cleanliness  and 
utility  with  durability, 
strength  and  economy. 
Strong  enough  for  dehorn¬ 
ing  cattle.  A  most  satis¬ 
factory  equipment  for  any 
stable.  Send  for  our  free 
catalogue  and  prices. 

Wilder-8trong  Implement  Go. 
Box  33,  Monroe,  Mich. 


STANCHION 


SB 


THE  ONLY 

ALL  STEEL 

STANCHION 

Write  for  Prices. 

ROCHESTER  FARM  SUPPLY  CO. 
3  to  9  Frank  St.,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 

“SAVE-THE-HORSE”  SPAVIN  CURE 

Trade  Mark  cures  these 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wind- 
puff,  Shoe  Boll,  Injured  Temlnns 
and  all  Lameness.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual. 

&  £  a  bottle,  with  written  bindin 
VH  guarantee  or  contract.  Sen 


|  guarantee  or  contract.  Send  *77  fj 

J  for  copy,  booklet  aud  letters  tp*,-  , 

from  busines:  men  and  trainers  - * — 

on  every  kind  of  case. 


All  Dealer*  or  Express  paid. 


Troy  Chemical  Co,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  'make  good  any  loss  tit  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
tiie  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  tiie  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  In  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  17,  1906. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  fanners  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

For  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  in  the 
new  Congress  The  R.  N.-Y.  respectfully  suggests  the 
name  of  lion.  E.  Stevens  Henry  of  Connecticut.  No 
man  in  Congress  has  a  better  outfit  of  the  experience, 
ability  and  character  needed  for  this  important  position 
than  Mr.  Henry. 

* 

A  LETTER  FROM  EX-GOVERNOR  HOARD. 

You  have  conducted  what  1  think  is  the  strongest  and 
most  impressive  campaign  against  an  unfit  man  I  ever 
saw.  The  candor  and  at  the  same  time  the  sagacity  of 
your  utterances  have  impressed  me  greatly.  J  hope  they 
have  had  equal  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  farmers  of 
Wadsworth’s  district.  Whether  you  succeed  in  defeat¬ 
ing  Wadsworth  or  not,  you  have  raised  the  respect  of 
yourself  and  your  paper  greatly  in  the  minds  of  all  true 
patriots..  Yours  sincerely,  w.  d.  hoard. 

* 

The  prizes  for  the  Thanksgiving  photographs  were 
awarded  as  follows : 

1.  M.  H.  Mayne,  Stearns  Co.,  Minn. 

2.  E.  R.  Gaillard,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 

3.  Grace  E.  Mounts,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio. 

Many  readers  missed  the  true  idea  of  these  pictures — 
sending  only  pictures  of  turkeys.  We  hoped  to  obtain 
more  groups  showing  the  spirit  of  the  holiday  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  family  festivals. 

* 

During  the  seven  fat  years  the  average  Egyptian 
was  not  inclined  to  save  much  of  the  fatness.  It  was 
more  comfortable  to  humor  the  body  rather  than  deny 
it.  The  lean  years  came — as  they  always  do.  History 
is  repeated  with  each  century.  You  may  now  be  having 
your  few  fat  years.  What  are  you  doing  with  the  fat? 
Are  you  paying  the  mortgage,  buying  the  home,  educat¬ 
ing  the  children,  or  providing  for  the  rainy  day?  Your 
chance  for  doing,  so  is  right  now.  It  may  not  be  to¬ 
morrow. 

* 

A  friend  sent  us  an  old  copy  of  Moore’s  Rural 
New.  Yorker  for  January  9,  1869.  On  the  first  page  is 
an  article  on  “The  Coming  Farmer”  from  which  we 
take  the  following : 

The  Coming  Farmer  will  be  as  ready  to  buy  an  addition 
to  his  library,  as  an  addition  to  liis  farm.  lie  will  value 
social  pleasures,  domestic  comfort,  moral  and  intellectual 
culture,  higher  Ilian  money  at  Interest.  Systematic  and 
moderate  labor  will  strengthen  and  develop  his  body  and 
his  mind,  and  he  will  leave  off,  and  his  wife  will  leave  off, 
those  untimely  and  unreasonable  toils,  that  forbid  mental 
and  moral  culture,  inflict  rheumatic  pains,  and  premature 
deat'h.  Trades  and  professions  supported  by  vice  and  folly 
will  vanish  out  of  sight:  farming  belongs  to  the  Millenium: 
whatever  exalts  human  nature  will  improve  agriculture. 
The  Coming  Farmer  will  be  the  Model  Man ! 

That  was  written  nearly  40  years  ago!  While  con¬ 
siderable  progress  has  been  made  it  must  be  said  that 
the  farmer  here  pictured  is  still  “coming.”  One  sin¬ 
gular  feature  of  this  paper  is  that  no  reference  is  made 
to  “trusts”  or  “corporations,”  “bacteria,”  telephones, 
gasoline  engines,  or  other  things  which  cannot  now  be 
kept  out  of  print.  Those  old  times  are  often  described 
as  “happy  days,”  and  the  name  was  a  good  one. 


We  a.;'.:  a  careful  reading  of  the  statement  about  reg¬ 
istered  cattle  on  page  847.  Our  object  in  presenting 
these  facts  is  to  be  of  service  to  cattle  men  in  general 
and  Jersey  breeders  in  particular.  We  think  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  made  a  mistake  in  not  conduct¬ 
ing  a  thorough  and  impartial  investigation,  as  we  were 
assured  they  would  do.  It  is  not  too  late  to  do  so,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  a  great  majority  of  reputable  Jersey 
breeders  will  join  us  in  asking  that  such  investigation 
is  made.  No  Jersey  breeder  can  afford  to  countenance 
even  a  whisper  that  sounds  like  fraud  in  the  registry 
of  cattle,  and  the  same  is  equally  true  of  other  breeders’ 
associations.  We  desire  to  hear  from  cattle  breeders  on 
this  subject,  and  shall  appreciate  a  frank  discussion  of 
the  principle  involved. 

* 

For  the  benefit  of  some  30,000  patriotic  farmers  in 
the  Thirty-fourth  New  York  Congressional  District  we 
repeat  our  little  text  from  St.  Paul  of  two  weeks  ago : 

“I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my 
course;  1  have  kept  the  faith.”  II  Timothy  4-7. 

The  best  returns  we  can  get  before  going  to  press 
indicate  that  James  W.  Wadsworth  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  4,668.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Wadsworth 
had  13,036  majority,  so  that  this  means  a  change  of 
nearly  18,000!  It  was  a  great  victory.  The  credit  for 
it  belongs  to  the  thousands  of  farmers  who  rose  above 
party  and  voted  for  principle.  They  responded  nobly, 
and  turned  what  seemed  at  first  a  hopeless  fight  into 
the  most  remarkable  victory'  ever  known  in  American 
politics.  A  new  and  significant  power  has  come  into 
political  life — straight  from  the  soil.  When  the  com¬ 
plete  figures  are  published  we  hope  to  discuss  the  true 
meaning  of  this  political  earthquake  and  point  out  its 
hopes  and  its  dangers.  All  honor  to  the  farmers  of 
the  Thirty-fourth  District! 

* 

We  look  for  a  great  increase  in  the  business  of  feed¬ 
ing  beef  cattle  at  the  East.  On  some  of  the  light 
lands,  as  in  South  Jersey  or  the  Delaware  peninsula, 
there  is  need  of  manure.  In  some  cases  horse  manure 
is  freighted  from  New  York  over  250  miles  to  be  used 
for  truck  or  fruit.  This  puts  the  cost  too  high — out  of 
reach  of  most  growers.  A  substitute  for  it  will  add 
considerable  value  to  the  returns  from  fattening  stock. 
Let  a  man  get  a  good  stand  of  Alfalfa  and  support  it 
with  corn,  cow  peas,  millet  and  clover,  and  he  will  have 
an  abundance  of  cheap  feed  for  a  herd  of  cattle.  While 
the  price  of  milk  is  high  the  labor  problem  is  such  that 
comparatively  few  of  these  farmers  on  the  light  soils 
will  go  into  dairying.  Good  beef  cattle  can  be  sold  to  fair 
advantage,  and  as  manure  makers  they  nearly  pay  their 
way.  Instead  of  plowing  under  green  crops  on  these 
light  lands  forage  will  be  made  and  fed  to  stock — the 
manure  being  put  on  the  land.  We  believe  this  plan  will 
be  carried  out  in  many  places — to  such  an  extent  that 
it  will  make  quite  a  difference  in  the  meat  trade. 

* 

Which  State  has  the  more  useless  representatives  in 
the  United  States  Senate — New  Jersey  or  New  York? 
We  should  call  it  about  a  tie !  Platt,  Depew,  Dryden 
and  Kean — where  can  one  find  in  high  public  life  a 
quartette  of  men  who  are  doing  less  for  the  people? 
Not  one  of  them  could  ever  be  elected  to  a  State  office 
by  popular  vote  on  his  record  !  The  interests  of  the 
common  people  will  be  served  if  these  men  are  retired 
to  private  life  just  as  fast  as  there  is  an  opening  to 
push  them  through.  This  year  the  opening  comes  for 
Senator  John  F.  Dryden  of  New  Jersey.  He  will  come 
before  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  for  re-election.  So 
far  as  any  benefit  to  the  State  is  concerned  the  Legis¬ 
lature  might  just  as  well  send  a  stone  image  or  a  wooden 
Indian  to  Washington.  Every  farmer  in  the  State 
should  oppose  him  for  his  oleo  record.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  northern  Senators  who  voted  against  the 
Grout  bill.  It  was  understood  at  the  time  that  be  did 
this  in  the  interest  of  the  large  oleo  manufacturers  in 
Newark  and  Jersey  City.  By  doing  so  he  acted  in 
defiant  opposition  to  the  expressed  wish  of  the  farmers 
of  New  Jersey.  Now  he  has  no  business  to  ask  one  of 
them  to  help  send  him  back  to  Washington.  Keep  him 
at  home ! 

* 

The  Northern  Spy  apple  pictured  on  our  first  page 
looks  well,  and  we  can  assure  the  public  that  it  tasted 
better  than  it  looks.  It  was  grown  by  Grant  Hitchings 
the  mulch  culture  man.  The  little  story  about  it  is  told 
in  the  following  letter: 

Noticing  what  Mr.  Hale  said  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.,  that  those 
who  followed  the  mulch  method  would  never  get  to  Heaven 
that  way,  I  sent  him  a  basket  of  Spy  apples  and  told  him 
I  had  good  reasons  for  believing  that  we  were  on  the 
borderland.  I  send  you  a  similar  basket  by  express  to-day. 
so  you  can  judge  what  our  crop  looks  like:  multiplying  our 
best  previous  year  by  four  would  about  hit  this  year.  Or¬ 
chards  never  looked  better.  I  am  more  than  ever  con¬ 
vinced  that  our  plan  is  all  right.  grant  g.  hitchings. 

We  trust  that  Mr.  Hitchings  is  on  “the  borderland” 
in  more  ways  than  one.  We  will  at  least  match  these 
apples  against  the  produce  of  any  cultivated  orchards  we 
ever  saw.  The  “mulch  method”  has  won  respect  from 
some  who  were  fierce  in  their  opposition.  The  trouble  was 


that  what  these  men  condemned  was  not  the  mulch  meth¬ 
od  at  all.  From  the  first  we  recognized  the  justice  of 
one  criticism.  Whenever  we  talk  about  “mulch”  some 
people  claim  to  have  failed  with  this  method  because 
they  left  the  trees  in  sod — cutting  all  the  grass  for  hay 
and  using  no  fertilize.:  or  manure.  Some  people  may  be 
induced  to  give  up  fair  care  of  an  orchard  by  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  “mulching,”  but  more  will  understand  and 
profit  by  it. 

* 

Who  is  very  likely  to  throw  up  his  hat  and  brag? 

The  man  who  sows  Alfalfa  for  the  first  time  and  gets 
a  good  start. 

When  does  he  do  this? 

Usually  in  the  Fall  after  sowing,  at  which  time  the 
Alfalfa  has  made  its  first  growth! 

What  else  does  this  man  do? 

He  laughs  his  neighbors  to  scorn  and  brings  them  to 
see  his  Alfalfa ! 

But  who  is  this  gentleman  apparently  hunting  for  a 
place  in  which  he  may  hide  and  give  expression  to  his 
thoughts  in  such  manner  that  he  will  not  injure  his 
standing  in  the  church? 

The  same  man ! 

What  now? 

It  is  Spring,  and  he  finds  that  the  Winter  has  pulled 
out  his  Alfalfa  and  killed  it! 

Who  are  those  happy  individuals  by  the  fence? 

'Flic  neighbors  who  were  silent  perforce  last  Fall ! 

What  do  we  learn  from  this? 

A  man  should  seed  Alfalfa  not  only  with  lime  and 
manure,  but  with  humbleness !  While  he  should  culti¬ 
vate  the  soil  until  it  is  fine  and  open  he  should  also  cul¬ 
tivate  such  a  stiff  upper  lip  that  it  keeps  his  mouth 
closed.  He  should  endure  the  gibes  and  jeers  of  his 
neighbors  in  silence  until  the  hay  is  actually  in  the  barn 
and  the  next  cutting  is  ready.  Then  let  him  lead  his 
friends  to  the  triumph  !  Not  till  then ! 

* 

Some  weeks  ago  we  gave  a  picture  of  a  device  for 
hoisting  or  pulling  loads.  It  could  be  run  by  a  gaso¬ 
line  or  other  engine,  and  was  used  for  unloading  hay 
or  carrying  any  load  over  a  carrier.  Among  other 
comments  we  have  the  following: 

I  a  in  interested  in  the  power  hoist,  page  798,  only  don’t 
make  one  for  us  here  in  New  England  to  keep  a  man  idle — 
run  a  cord  convenient  to  man  on  the  load  and  let  him  pull 
on  the  power  and  drop  it  off  and  we  will  do  the  rest.  In 
my  own  case,  I  want  a  bevel-gear  to  turn  the  pull.  I  have 
been  waiting  for  a  low-priced  hoist  to  come  my  way,  as  I 
have  a  gasoline  engine  standing  in  shed  at  end  of  my  barn. 

Over  in  Yankee-land,  as  we  know  from  personal  expe¬ 
rience,  they  believe  in  keeping  the  man  on  the  load 
awake.  The  machine  may  dispense  with  the  extra  man, 
but  let  those  who  do  work  with  it  keep  going!  That 
is  part  of  the  doctrine  which  has  enabled  New  England 
to  produce  men  and  money,  and  to  send  them  both  out 
to  develop  other  parts  of  the  country.  Yet  they  did 
not  always  see  it.  A  reader  calls  attention  to  a  speech 
made  by  Daniel  Webster  on  California  in  1838: 

What  do  wc  want  of  that  enormous  tract  of  barren  land 
stretching  to  the  westward  for  hundreds  of  miles:  of  those 
gray  clad  mountains,  capped  with  eternal  snows?  What 
do  we  want  of  that  seaeoast  of  1,500  miles  in  extent,  with 
scarcely  a  harbor  on  it?  No,  gentlemen  of  the  Senate, 
my  voice  and  vote  are  opposed  to  this  resolve:  and,  more. 
I  will  not  vote  to  bring  San  Francisco  one  inch  nearer 
Boston  than  it  is  at  present. 

Yet  when  the  gold  came  into  sight  it  was  the  money 
and  men  from  the  East  that  made  Webster’s  words 
seem  idle.  I  he  good  old  Yankee  faculty  of  keeping 
people  busy  is  one  of  the  things  needed  in  a  modern 
education. 


BREVITIES. 

A  soft  job — the  making  of  some  human  heads ! 

There  are  59,332  miles  of  public  roads  in  North  Dakota, 
and  10,447  in  Wyoming. 

A  reaper  says  he  believes  in  talking  up  his  own  business 
without  talking  bis  neighbor’s  business  down.  Good  for 
him  ! 

A  man  who  Is  supposed  to  be  a  high  western  fruit  au¬ 
thority  writes  to  ask  if  we  have  ever  heard  of  the  Spencer 
Seedless  apple  !  Such  is  fame  ! 

Is  salt  good  for  white  grubs?  First-rate,  provided  you 
use  the  right  kind  of  salt.  What  is  the  right  kind?  The 
assault  of  a  good  hog  with  a  free  snout  in  the  soil. 

Hereafter  only  “harmless”  color  can  be  used  in  butter. 
Why  not  extend  this  harmless  color  feature  to  humans 
and  limit  it:  to  the  color  which  good  food,  exercise  and 
sleep  put  on  the  Check? 

Repairs  in  one  part  of  this  city  have  left  a  small  rum- 
sliop  standing  alone  in  the  midst  of  ruins.  Over  the  door 
some  one  has  put  this  significant  notice:  “Still  doing  bus¬ 
iness  in  the  old  way !”  The  “way”  is  that  of  the  “Old 
Boy.” 

What  we  call  truth  usually  lies  between  two  extremes  of 
foolishness.  It  is  seldom  reached  except  through  one  of 
these  extremes.  The  strangest  thing  to  the  wise  is  to  look 
back  upon  their  folly  and  realize  that  they  once  called  it 
wisdom. 

People  who  want  a  “teaser”  in  the  way  of  a  cover  crop 
for  northern  soils  might  try  the  Winter  oats  used  in  some 
parts  of  the  South.  By  “teaser”  we  mean  a  crop  which 
grows  well  through  the  Fall,  and  dies  out  in  Winter  or 
Spring,  so  as  to  make  easy  work  with  plow  or  cultivator. 
The  Winter  oats  will  do  that  very  thing  witli  us. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — Five  persons  were  scalded  to  death  by  escap¬ 
ing  steam  from  a  broken  boiler  drum  In  a  sugar  house  near 
Vacherie,  La..  October  .30.  A  hole  two  feet  square  burst  in 
the  boiler  drum  which  stood  near  the  sugar  bouse.  The 
sugar  house  was  filled  with  steam,  and  in  it  were  found 
three  men,  a  little  girl  and  a  negro,  fatally  burned.. 

The  grand  jury  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  October  31,  reported 
indictments  against  Dr.  F.  A.  Rich  of  that  city  and  Victor 
L.  Spear  of  Randolph,  former  members  of  the  State  Cattle 
Commission,  for  willful  neglect  of  official  duty.  It  was 
specifically  stated  in  the  indictment  that  the  two  men  sold 
diseased  cattle  which  had  been  condemned  by  them.  The 
grand  jury  also  returned  indictments  against  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Rendering  Company,  a  Maine  corporation,  and  L.  E. 
Bingham,  for  buying  and  selling  diseased  cattle.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  fined  $3,000  by  Judge  Rowell  for  contempt  in 
refusing  to  bring  before  the  grand  jury  its  books. 

Four  of  the  five  cotton  oil  companies  recently  sued  by 
Attorney-General  Rogers  for  alleged  violation  of  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  anti-trust  law  effected  a  compromise  with  the  State 
November  1  by  paying  $1,250  in  each  case.  The  companies 
that  compromised  were  the  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Company, 
the  Arkansas  Cotton  Oil  Company,  the  Consumers  Cotton 
Oil  Company  and  the  Buckeye  Company.  The  case  against 
the  Dixie  Company  was  dismissed.  The  companies  were 
sued  for  $135,000,  and  it  was  alleged  that  they  were  in  a 
combine  to  fix  the  price  of  cotton-seed  products.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  companies  will  he  permitted 
to  continue  in  business  in  the  State  provided  they  con¬ 
form  with  the  anti  trust  law.  .  .  .  Commander  Robert 

E.  Peary  has  gained  for  the  United  States  the  record  of 
“farthest  North.”  Although  he  failed  to  reach  the  north 
pole,  as  ho  hoped,  in  his  vessel,  the  Roosevelt,  he  got  up  to 
87  degrees  and  6  minutes,  north  latitude,  heating  by  .32  min¬ 
utes  the  record  of  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi.  86  degrees  and 
34  minutes.  The  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  got  within  237  statute 
miles  of  the  pole.  Commander  Peary  got  within  about  203 
miles  of  the  arctic  explorers’  goal.  .  .  .  Fire  destroyed 
the  piano  factory  of  Jacob  Bros.,  New  York  city  November 
3.  The  blaze  defied  the  efforts  of  the  firemen  for  two  hours, 
and  at  one  time  threatened  to  spread  among  the  thickly  pop¬ 
ulated  tenements  of  the  block.  It  caused  damage  estimated 
at  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  .  .  .  Gen.  John  Henry 

Ketcham,  who  had  been  nominated  19  times  for  Congress  by 
the  Republicans  of  the  Twenty-first  New  York  district  and 
who  was  in  Congress  almost  continually  from  1866,  died 
November  4  in  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  in  this  city  after  a 
long  illness  following  a  third  attack  of  paralysis.  Congress¬ 
man  Ketcham  received  a  unanimous  vote  every  time  ho  was 
nominated.  lie  declined  to  run  for  election  to  the  Fifty- 
third  and  Fifty-fourth  Congresses  because  of  ill  health. 
Early  in  the  October  last,  although  he  was  then  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  in  a  very  weak  condition,  the  Republicans  in  conven¬ 
tion  at  Poughkeepsie  placed  him  in  nomination  once  more. 
Gen.  Ketcham  was  73  years  ohl  and  was  born  at  Dover 
Plains,  Dutchess  county,  where  lie  made  his  home.  With 
seventeen  terms  to  his  credit.  Gen.  Ketcham  eclipsed  the 
record  of  the  late  William  I).  Ilolman  of  Indiana,  the“watch- 
dog  of  the  Treasury,”  who  served  sixteen  terms,  and  also 
that  of  Charles  O’Neil  and  William  D.  (Pig  Iron)  Kelly  of 
Pennsylvania,  each  of  whom  served  fifteen  terms.  Sunset 
Cox  served  fifteen  terms,  three  of  them  as  a  Representative 
from  Ohio  and  twelve  from  New  York.  Samuel  J.  Randall 
of  Pennsylvania  served  fourteen  terms.  Alfred  D.  I  farmer  of 
Pennsylvania  served  fourteen  terms;  II.  II.  Bingham  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  present  “father  of  the  House,’  has  served 
fourteen  terms  and  has  been  renominated  for  a  fifteenth. 
Richard  P.  Bland  of  Missouri  served  thirteen  terms,  as  did 
also  the  late  Robert  R.  Hitt  of  Illinois.  O’Neil,  Kelley, 
Ilarmer,  Randall  and  Bingham  all  represented  Philadelphia 
districts. 

ELECTIONS. — Returns  from  most  of  the  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  indicate  the  re-election  of  a  Republican 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  sweeping  majority  and  an 
increase  in  the  Republican  strength  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  Democratic  gains  were  scattering,  and  no  signs  de¬ 
veloped  anywhere  of  a  positive  reaction  against  Republican 
policies.  The  record  of  the  administration  was  the  Issue  in 
practically  every  State  except;  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 
The  next  House  of  Representatives  stands  as  follows:  Re¬ 
publicans  222,  Democrats  164.  Charles  E.  Hughes  was 
elected  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  by  a  plurality  of 
about  50,000  votes.  There  will  be  a  substantial  Republican  ma¬ 
jority  in  both  Senate  and  Assembly.  William  R.  Ilearst  carried 
every  borough  in  this  city  in  his  race  for  the  Governorship. 
Massachusetts  remains  Republican,  re-electing  Governor  Cur¬ 
tis  Guild,  Jr.,  by  about  40.000,  a  majority  over  John  M. 
Moran,  District  Attorney  of  Boston,  who  carried  that  city 
by  a  reduced  plurality.  The  Republican  State  officers  and 
Congressmen  were  re-elected  in  Connecticut  by  about  the 
same  pluralities  as  two  years  ago.  The  Republican  State 
ticket,  headed  by  C.  M.  Floyd  for  Governor,  was  elected  by 
about  6,000  plurality  in  New  Hampshire..  In  West  Virginia 
all  five  Republican  Congress  nominees  were  elected.  Senator 
Elkin’s  re-election  Is  assured.  The  Republicans  and  Demo¬ 
crats  divided  the  Congress  Districts  in  Maryland,  each  side 
taking  three.  Minnesota  elected  the  Republican  ticket  except 
Governor.  Governor  John  A.  Johnson,  Democrat,  was  re¬ 
elected  by  a  probable  majority  of  20,000.  Michigan  went 
Republican  by  from  60,000  to  100,000,  electing  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  State  Legislature.  New  Jersey  elected  a  Repub¬ 
lican  Assembly,  but  by  reduced  majorities.  The  Congress 
election  resulted  in  the  return  of  eight  Republicans  and  two 
Democrats,  a  gain  of  one  for  the  Democrats.  Hudson  County 
went  Democratic,  and  Essex  Republican  by  small  margins, 
and  Newark  elected  a  Democratic  Mayor.  In  the  Thirty- 
fourth  New  York  District  Peter  A.  Porter,  Independent, 
defeated  J.  W.  Wadsworth  for  Congress. 

ADMINISTRATION. — The  President  has  dismissed  in  dis¬ 
grace  from  the  army  the  entire  battalion  of  negro  troops 
concerned  in  the  Brownsville  (Tex.)  riots,  because  of  their 
failure  to  disclose  the  identity  of  those  of  their  number 
who  had  been  guilty  of  violence  and  murder.  As  an  evidence 
of  his  intention  to  be  fair  to  the  colored  troops,  the  President 
has  accompanied  this  act  by  an  order  which  may  amount  to 
the  court  martial  of  a  white  army  officer  of  high  grade  who. 
was  charged  with  having  cast  slurs  on  the  negro  troops.  . 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  November  5  affirmed 
the  decision  of  the  court  of  claims  in  the  case  of  Daniel 
Red  Bird,  the  Cherokee  nation  and  others,  versus  the  United 
States,  known  as  the  “white  man’s  case.”  The  cases  in¬ 
volved  the  long-pending  claims  of  between  2,000  and  3,000 


white  persons  to  the  right  to  participate  In  the  distribution 
of  the  lands  and  the  funds  of  the  Cherokee  nation  because 
of  marriage  with  members  of  the  tribe.  There  arc  more  than 
four  million  acres  of  land,  and  the  tribal  funds  are  extensive. 
The  decision  was  favorable  to  the  Indians.  .  .  .  Herbert 

Knox  Smith,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  corpora¬ 
tions  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  said  Novem¬ 
ber  6  that  as  a  result  of  investigations  that  he  lias  been 
conducting  the  United  States  Government  will  prosecute 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  collect,  if  possible,  $160,000,000 
in  penalties  for  violations  of  the  Elkins  act.  Indictments 
have  been  filed  against  the  company  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Smith  said  his  Department  about  a  year  ago 
began  to  Investigate  the  oil  industry  in  this  country  and  the 
freight  rates  for  oil  in  the  different  States.  This  investiga- 
ton  showed  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  got  a  lower  rate 
than  any  of  the  other  refiners  in  tills  country.  Every  rail¬ 
road  company  but  one  gave  the  information  asked  for  will¬ 
ingly,  and  that  railroad  was  the  New  York  Central.  The 
investigation  showed  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had  a 
system  by  which  It  had  control  of  the  whole  country  with  a 
preferential  freight,  rate  in  its  favor. 


FIRE  INSURANCE  NOTES. 

Various  Causes  of  Fire. 

PARLOR  MATCHES. — The  big,  red  headed,  snapping  par¬ 
lor  matches  are  dangerous,  and  should  be  prohibited  in 
every  household  or  public  place.  They  cause  more  fires 
than  any  other  one  thing.  It  is  true  that  in  many  cases 
the  one  using  the  match  is  able  to  put  out  the  fire,  and 
but  little  damage  is  done  to  the  curtains,  drapery  or  mer¬ 
chandise,  but  not  always.  A  lady  was  burned  to  death  by 
her  clothing  getting  on  fire.  A  friend  of  mine  succeeded 
in  getting  off  his  smoking  jacket  just,  in  time  to  save  his 
life,  but  the  garment  was  ruined.  He  scratched  a  parlor 
match  to  light  a  cigar  and  a  portion  flew  into  his  shirt. 
A  store  in  Ontario  was  decorated  with  gauze  for  the  holi¬ 
days,  and  when  the  clerk  went  to  light  the  gas,  the  flying 
piece  of  match  set  the  trimming  on  the  celling  on  fire.  In 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  proprietor  and  clerks,  the  store 
was  consumed.  I  saw  a  clerk  strike  a  match  to  show  they 
were  harmless,  and  saw  a  piece  of  it  light  on  a  pile  of 
ready-made  clothing.  If  we  had  not  seen  it  and  ho  had 
closed  the  store,  there  might  have  been  another  mysterious 
fire  before  morning.  For  your  own  safety,  chuck  them  out, 
for  they  are  as  dangerous  for  a  careful  person  as  one  who 
Is  careless,  because  the  piece  does  not  show,  while  flying 
through  the  air.  The  most  singular  case  I  can  vouch  for 
is  that  of  a  box  of  matches  kept  in  one  of  these  small, 
metal  boxes,  with  a  tight  cover,  which  hung  on  the  wall 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room  from  the  stove.  At  10  A.  M. 
without  anyone  near  them  they  “went  off”  and  melted  the 
box.  If  the  family  had  been  away  the  house  would  have 
burned  down.  What  made  them  ignite  is  a  mystery. 

CHIMNEYS. — The  chimneys  should  always  be  built  from 
the  a round  up.  Where  they  are  resting  on  beams,  or  sup¬ 
ports  in  the  second  story,  the  weight  will  in  time  cause  a 
sag,  and  the  part  above  the  roof  catching  on  it  holds  so 
that  lower  half  settles  away,  leaving  a  crack  just  below 
the  peak  of  the  roof,  In  the  attic.  This  Is  a  very  dry,  warm 
place,  full  of  dust  and  cobwebs,  and  very  difficult  to  get 
at  or  into.  A  spark  from  the  crack  sets  the  dust  on  fire, 
and  it  will  not  be  seen  until  beyond  control.  Many  houses 
have  only  a  small  hole  in  the  ceiling  opening  into  the  attic, 
and  the  smoke  is  so  dense  one  cannot  enter  it,  if  lie  could 
get  through.  Cutting  a  hole  in  the  roof  makes  a  draft  and 
destruction  is  rapid.  The  prepared  mortar  now  on  sale  is 
poor  stuff,  and  soon  drops  out,  requiring  constant  attention. 
Chimneys  should  be  cleaned  frequently,  as  a  good  deal  of 
heat  is  formed  when  they  burn  out,  which  weakens  the 
mortar,  and  may  ruin  the  chimney.  Summer  kitchens  are 
frequently  piped  with  cement  stacks.  Some  of  these  are 
poor  and  crack  easily,  such  are  very  dangerous.  Vitrified 
pipe,  glazed  ware,  is  much  better.  Insurance  companies 
usually  refuse  to  insure  where  they  are  in  use  or  charge 
prohibitive  rates.  Stove  pipes  pull  apart,  get  burned  out, 
or  rust  so  there  are  holes  in  them,  or  are  not  renewed 
for  years.  Coal  gas  is  very  destructive  to  the  already 
very  poor  material  used  in  the  modern  sheet  iron  stove  pipe. 
Farmers  are  more  careless,  " economical ’’  or  ignorant  than 
town  people,  because  they  do  not  have  so  many  visitors  to 
arouse  their  pride ;  make  their  money  less  rapidly,  which 
causes  them  to  count  their  pennies  oftener,  and  think  less 
about  fires  because  they  have  no  fire  warden  to  compel  (hem 
to  inspect.  The  co-operative  companies  of  New  York  Slate 
paid  for  losses  in  1905  among  the  farmers  $755,541,  one- 
half  of  which  could  have  been  saved  by  more  care  on  (lie 
part  of  the  owners.  As  much  more  was  lost  because  of 
the  lack  of  a  proper  amount  of  insurance  on  the  property. 
As  the  policyholders  of  these  companies  are  members  they 
paid  their  own  losses,  and  lost  it  all.  Had  this  property 
been  insured  in  stock  companies  the  loss  would  have  been 
a  third  more  in  added  cost  of  premiums. 

CARELESSNESS  is  not  confined  to  farmers  alone ;  a 
$5,000  loss  with  $3,000  insurance  was  adjusted  by  me  within 
a  month  in  Steuben  County,  where  they  admitted  that  the 
furnace  had  not  worked  properly  for  a  week  before,  yet  no 
effort  was  made  to  inspect  it,  and  the  fire  started  in  the 
top  of  it.  Evidently  it  had  got  clogged.  Another  case,  a 
lady  carried  a  heavy  hall  lamp,  without  any  handle,  into 
a  bedroom  to  look  under  the  bed  (for  a  man,  I  suppose), 
and  dropped  it  against  the  stove  as  she  stumbled.  The  fire 
department  “drowned  the  house”  and  finished  the  wreck 
made  by  the  fire.  A  man  went  into  the  haymow,  setting 
his  lantern  on  the  beam,  while  he  tried  to  catch  some 
doves.  The  doves  flew  against  the  lantern,  knocked  it  off 
Into  the  hay  and  burned  the  barn.  A  man  drew  gasoline 
from  one  barrel  on  the  first  floor  into  one  in  the  cellar  by 
means  of  a  pipe.  While  waiting  for  it  to  run  out,  he  lit  a 
cigar,  and  also  the  vapor  from  the  gasoline,  which  ex¬ 
ploded  and  nearly  cost  him  his  life  and  store.  Smoking  is 
prohibited  by  the  companies,  but  is  universally  disregarded 
by  the  patrons.  A  $5,000  loss  of  a  fine  barn  and  stock 
within  a  month  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  other  cause. 
A  smoker  becomes  immune  to  the  germs  of  ordinary  caution, 
and  respect  for  others.  He  will  smoke  anywhere,  and  takes 
risks  anybody  else  would  pronounce  positively  dangerous. 
I  have  seen  a  man  mowing  away  hay  with  a  lighted  clay 
pipe  in  his  mouth  upside  down.  I  remonstrated  with  him, 
and  got  the  comforting  and  assuring  answer  that  “if  any 
of  the  burning  tobacco  dropped  out,  it  could  not  burn  in 
green  hay.” 

SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION  was  scouted  by  me  for 
a  long  time  as  foolish,  but  I  now  believe  that  It  occurs.  A 


man  in  Ithaca  recently  saw  smoke  issuing  from  between 
two  tin  cans,  and  found  a  bunch  of  cotton  waste  on  Are. 
This  had  been  pushed  back  into  this  place  and  had  “got 
hot.”  Some  men  repairing  an  engine  left  waste  in  a  cor¬ 
ner,  and  the  store  was  all  on  fire  at  that  point  in  24  hours. 
Hay  has  got  so  hot  that  one  could  not  bear  his  hands  in  it, 
and  it  had  to  be  drenched  to  avoid  tire.  A  man  in  Lansing, 
N.  Y.,  claims  that  shocks  of  corn  piled  on  his  barn  floor, 
for  some  time,  broke  into  flames  when  he  opened  it.  It 
was  put  out,  and  I  see  no  object  for  prevarication,  as  the 
loss  was  but  little.  Rags  oiled  will  ignite,  especially  if  in 
the  sunlight.  The  use  of  engines  for  thrashing,  baling  hay 
and  straw  and  sawing  wood,  causes  some  fires,  especially 
where  wood  is  used.  Sparks  fly  into  the  straw  and  smolder 
for  a  day  or  two.  Wood  should  not  be  used,  and  if  if  is 
used  for  starting  a  fire  the  engine  should  not  be  placed 
near  the  buildings  until  the  wood  is  all  burned  out.  The 
gasoline  engines  are  much  safer  in  my  estimation. 

OVER-INSURANCE  and  encumbrances  are  responsible  for 
many  of  the  “fires  of  which  there  is  no  reason.”  Owing 
to  the  low  price  of  farm  land,  the  actual  cost  of  the  build¬ 
ings  is  greater  than  its  selling  value,  and  a  reasonable 
two-thirds  insurance  on  all  of  the  buildings,  should  they 
burn,  would  bring  the  owner  or  mortgagee  more  cash  than 
the  farm  would  sell  for.  Insurance  companies  pay  cash,  and 
a  fire  sale  is  a  cash  sale.  The  mistake  of  building  beyond 
one’s  means  is  sometimes  repaid  by  a  fire  with  a  heavy 
insurance.  A  man  with  a  heavy  mortgage  which  he  can¬ 
not  pay  is  helped  out  by  the  money  from  a  large  policy  on 
the  burned  barn,  and  can  get  along  for  a  few  years  with 
a  shed,  and  clear  title  to  the  land.  An  agent  must  take 
into  account  the  selling  value  of  the  land  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  owner.  A  man  is  sometimes  unjustly  accused 
of  burning  his  buildings,  and  should  not  insist  on  too  large 
a  policy.  The  company  should  supply  careful  agents,  and 
in  case  of  loss  should  pay  full  cash  value  up  to  the  face 
of  the  policy,  but  the  owner  should  know  something  of  the 
value  of  his  farm,  and  assist  the  agent  in  getting  at  the  fair 
amount.  In  settling  a  loss  I  always  try  to  put  myself  in 
the  owner’s  place,  on  one  side,  and  of  the  other  members 
who  must  pay  for  the  loss  on  the  other,  and  come  as  near 
the  truth  and  justice  as  I  can,  and  so  far,  after  seven  years 
of  this  work,  have  never  had  my  award  protested  by  patrons 
or  company.  A  fire  is  a  terrible  thing,  and  no  one  ever 
receives  complete  compensation.  There  is  a  lot  of  labor, 
inconvenience  and  trouble  no  policy  can  cover.  There  is  a 
shock  to  the  nerves  which  one  can  never  get  over,  and  a 
dread  of  another  fire  which,  in  some  cases,  amounts  to 
torture.  In  most  cases  there  is  no  more  expectancy  of  a 
fire  than  you  have  while  reading  this  article,  and  I  can 
do  you  no  greater  service  than  to  urge  you  to  “look  well 
to  your  fires.”  _  c.  e.  chapman. 


CROP  PROSPECTS . 

Potatoes  average  about  half  a  crop,  owing  to  the  long 
spell  of  dry  weather.  Most  of  the  potatoes  from  this 
section  are  shipped  to  New  York  hy  canal ;  the  price  is  now 
$1.50  per  180  pounds.  Apples  are  a  failure  here;  what  few 
are  sold  bring  about  $1.75  per  barrel;  practically  no  spray¬ 
ing  is  done  here.  The  Borden  Company  is  building  a  bot¬ 
tling  works  at  Gansevoort,  eight  miles  north  of  here,  which 
will  prove  quite  a  stimulant  to  the  dairy  business  in  this 
section  Hired  help  in  all  kinds  of  business  is  very  scarce, 
partly  on  account  of  the  State  road,  whch  is  being  built 
from  Schuylerville  and  Saratoga,  and  the  Barge  canal. 

Schuylerville,  N.  Y.  a.  v. 


BUSINESS  BITS . 

To  make  people  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  their  'famous  “Buffalo  Brand”  rubbers,  rubber  boots 
and  overs,  the  W’m.  II.  Walker  &  Company  are  senfling  free 
a  handsome  souvenir  watch  fob  to  all  who  write  for  their 
new  booklet,  “The  Boot  and  the  Brand.”  The  “Buffalo 
Brand”  boots  are  made  over  aluminum  lasts,  of  pure  Para 
rubber.  The  booklet  tells  why  these  boots  are  better  than 
those  made  over  wood  lasts.  A  letter  will  bring  both  t lie 
booklet  and  the  souvenir  watch  fob.  if  addressed  to  the 
Wm.  II.  Walker  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Every  farmer  knows  just  how  valuable  a  tool  a  hay  knife 
is  for  cutting  down  hay  stacks,  hay  mows,  or  cutting  sod 
from  the  edges  of  ditches  or  water  ways.  But  there’s  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  hay  knives.  Some  are  cheaply  made,  will  not  do 
the  work  that’s  claimed  for  them,  and  wear  out  in  a  very 
short  time.  Ely’s  Dandy  Hay  Knife  has  many  other  import¬ 
ant  advantages,  which  are  all  enumerated  in  the  illustrated 
circulars  sent  free  to  those  who  write  to  the  Theo.  J.  Ely 
Mfg.  Co.,  Girard,  Pa.  'I’hese  circulars,  besides  describing  the 
merits  of  Ely’s  Dandy  Hay  Knife  tell  how  and  where  to  buy 
many  other  useful  articles  for  the  home  and  farm. 

Horses  which  have  been  used  steadily  at  work,  on  the 
farm  or  road,  have  quite  likely  had  some  strains  whereby 
lameness  or  enlargements  have  been  caused.  Gombault’s 
Caustic  Balsam  applied  as  pep  directions,  just  as  you  are 
turning  the  horse  out,  will  be  of  great  benefit  ;  and  this  is 
the  time  when  it  can  be  used  very  successfully.  One  great 
advantage  in  using  this  remedy  is  that  after  it  is  applied  it 
needs  no  care  or  attention,  hut  does  its  work  well  and  at  a 
time  when  the  horse  is  having  a  rest.  Of  course  it  can  be 
used  with  equal  success  while  horses  are  in  the  stable,  but 
many  people  in  turning  their  horses  out  would  use  Caustic 
Balsam  if  they  were  reminded  of  it. 

IIow  many  R.  N.-Y.  readers  ever  heard  of  “Alundum"? 
All  ought  to  know  about  it,  for  it  is  the  name  of  a  material 
which  is  destined  to  lie  of  much  value  to  farmers.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  take  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned  grindstones  for 
sharpening  all  sorts  of  knives  and  tools.  It  is  the  hardest, 
most  durable  and  fastest  cutting  abrasive  known,  and  does 
not  heat  the  tool  or  draw  the  temper.  The  Royal  Mfg.  Co., 
226  E.  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster.  I’a.,  use  Alundum  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  various  kinds  of  grinding  machines,  in  various  sizes, 
from  the  small  3  Vi  inch  wheel  for  kitchen  use,  up  to  a  foot- 
power  outfit  for  scythes,  mower-sickles,  axes,  etc.  It  will 
pay  you  to  write  to  the  manufacturers  and  learn  more  about 
these  little  labor  savers. 

Some  months  ago  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
recommended  the  use  of  a  peculiarly  shaped  milking  tube  at¬ 
tached  to  a  metal  cylinder  and  a  double  bulb.  This  is  for  the 
air  treatment  of  milk  fever,  and  has  proven  so  successful 
that  the  Department  has  highly  recommended  its  use  for 
milk  fever.  This  apparatus  is  made  by  George  I’.  Pilling  & 
Son,  2333  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  use  of  the 
milking  tube  has  been  further  advanced  by  a  verv  ingenious 
pattern  termed  the  double  or  garget  tube.  Its  principle  use 
is  for  garget  or  washing  out.  the  udder  where  there  is  any 
inflammation.  It.  Is  probably  one  of  the  most  important  in¬ 
ventions  recently  made  for  the  treatment  of  udder  trouble, 
and  is  described  in  a  pamphlet  which  may  be  obtained  free 
from  above  firm. 

Tiie  value  of  a  certain  kind  of  feed  depends  as  much  upon 
the  proportions  in  which  if  is  mixed  as  upon  the  properties  it 
contains.  Many  are  of  the  opinion  that,  in  order  to  obtan 
more  milk,  all  they  have  to  do  is  feed  those  elements  that 
will  produce  milk.  This  is  entirely  wrong,  unless  the  feed 
also  contains  enough  nutritious  substance  to  give  the  animal 
additional  strength  and  muscle  Impoverishment  will  soon  re¬ 
sult  and  will  leave  the  cow  in  a  worse  condition  than  ever. 
One  of  the  very  best  feeds  on  the  market  to-day  is  Hammond's 
Dairy  Feed.  There  is  the  correct  amount  of  fats  and  pro¬ 
teins  in  it  to  enable  the  cow  to  use  of  the  milk-producing 
elements.  It  gives  added  strength  and  blood  which  sustains 
her  during  the  severe  strain  of  the  Increased  milk  flow.  The 
difference  in  cost  between  Hammond’s  Dalrv  Feed  and  the 
home-made  stuff  is  not  to  be  considered  when  one  takes  into 
the  accounting  the  difference  In  the  results.  The  makers 
claim  for  it  “seventy-five  per  cent  pure  milk  and  flesh  value.” 
This  feed  is  another  famous  product  of  Milwaukee  and  Is 
manufactured  by  Western  Grain  &  Products  Co, 
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Simpson  -  Eddystone 

Silver  Greys 

Beautiful.  Cheerful.  Dignified. 

They  make  dresses  whose  appear¬ 
ance  far  surpasses  the  looks  of  other 
materials  equal  in  cost.  They  wear 
better,  and  are  good  all  the  year  round. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 

Simpson- Eddy  stone  Silver  Greys. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


EDdystonE 

PRINTS 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  HOME  DAYS 

When  the  gordenrod  has  withered,  and  the 
maple  leaves  arc  red, 

When  the  robin’s  nest  is  empty,  and  the 
cricket’s  prayers  are  said, 

In  the  silence  and  the  shadow  of  the  swiftly 
hastening  Fall 

Come  the  dear  and  happy  home  days,  days 
we  love  the  best  of  all. 

Then  the  household  gathers  early,  and  the 
hrelight  leaps  and  glows 
Till  the  old  hearth  in  its  brightness  wears 
the  glory  of  the  rose ; 

Then  the  grandsire  thinks  of  stories,  and 
the  children  cluster  sweet. 

And  the  floor  is  just  a  keyboard  for  the 
baby’s  pattering  feet. 

If  the  raindrops  dance  cotillions  on  the  roof 
and  on  the  eaves, 

If  the  chill  wind  sweeps  the  meadows,  shorn 
and  hare  and  bound  in  sheaves. 

If  the  snowflakes  come  like  fairies,  shod  in 
shoes  of  silence,  we 

Only  crowd  the  closer,  closer,  where  the 
cheery  kindred  he. 

Oh,  the  dear  face  of  the  mother,  as  she 
tucks  the  laddies  in, 

Oh,  the  big  voice  of  the  father,  heard  o’er 
all  the  merry  din ; 

Home,  and  hapnv  homely  loved  ones,  how 
they  weave  their  spells  around 
Heart  and  life  and  creed  and  memory,  in  the 
farmstead’s  holy  ground. 

When  the  goldenrod  has  faded,  when  the 
maple  leaves  are  red. 

When  the  empty  nest  is  clinging  tQ  the 
branches  overhead, 

In  the  silence  and  the  shadow  of  the  hurry¬ 
ing  later  Fall 

Come  the  dear  days,  come  the  home  days,  in 
the  year  the  best  of  all. 

. — Margaret  E.  Sangster  in  Woman’s  Home 
Companion. 

There  is  a  revival  of  taste  for  glass 
door  knobs,  which  have  been  out  of  date 
for  some  time.  They  are  used  for  doors, 
and  also  for  drawers  of  all  kinds,  bu¬ 
reaus,  desks,  etc.  They  are  all  of  clear 
glass,  plain  or  cut  and  pressed  into  many 
patterns.  Many  an  old-fashioned  piece 
of  furniture  could  be  made  very  handome 
by  a  good  rubbing  with  sweet  oil  and  tur¬ 
pentine,  and  a  set  of  glass  knobs  or  han¬ 
dles,  to  replace  old  ones. 

* 

Crex,  the  firm,  smooth  matting  made 
from  prairie  grass,  has  been  before  the 
public  for  several  years.  In  addition  to 
the  matting  sold  by  the  yard,  crex  rugs 
are  made,  and  they  are  excellent  for 
rooms  that  receive  hard  wear.  1  he  grass, 
which  is  twisted  firmly  like  twine,  is 
woven  with  a  green,  brown  or  blue  warp, 
and  the  rug  is  finished  with  a  fringe  or 
border.  Such  a  rug,  9x10  feet,  costs 
about  $5  or  $6,  and  is  much  better  look¬ 
ing  than  a  cheap  cotton  or  jute  ingrain. 
In  addition  to  floor  covering,  the  crex  is 
used  in  combination  with  wicker  and  bent¬ 
wood  furniture. 

* 

Here  is  a  sausage  pie  that  will  soon  be 
in  season:  Cover  one  pound  of  sausage 
meat  with  water  and  cook  slowly  two 
hours  or  until  tender  with  one-half  a 
small  onion  finely  chopped.  Cream  one 
tablespoon  of  flour  with  one  tablespoon 
of  butter  and  stir  into  one  pint  of  hot 
milk,  cook  until  smooth  and  thickened. 
Remove  all  the  fat  from  the  meat  and  stir 
or  pour  the  gravy  over  it.  Sift  two  tea¬ 
spoons  of  baking  powder  and  one-half 
teapoon  of  salt  with  one  quart  of  flour, 
rub  one  tablespoon  of  butter  into  this 
and  mix  to  a  soft  dough  with  milk.  Roll 
out  as  soft  as  can  be  handled.  Place  the 
meat  and  gravy  in  a  baking  dish,  cover 
with  the  biscuit  crust  and  bake  until 
browned,  about  twenty  minutes.  Tart 
apple  sauce  is  excellent  to  serve  with  this. 
* 

No  woman  should  ever  put  on  a  dotted 
or  figured  veil  without  the  aid  of  a  mir¬ 
ror.  We  saw  one  recently  whose  veil  had 
a  border  of  chenille  dots  forming  a  dia¬ 
mond  pattern,  and  the  wearer  had  put 
on  her  veil  so  that  the  dots  encircled  her 
mouth,  and  gave  her  the  appearance  of 
wearing  a  luxuriant  mustache.  It  is  so 


easy  to  arrange  a  dot  where  it  interferes 
with  the  sight,  or  where  it  gives  a  gro¬ 
tesque  appearance  when  speaking  and 
smiling,  that  the  simplest  plan  is  to  select 
a  veil  of  light  plain  mesh,  and  thus  save 
both  eyesight  and  appearance.  This  Fall 
we  see  a  revival  of  the  chiffon  veil  worn 
over  the  faqe,  and  pinned  snugly  in  the 
back,  instead  of  floating  about  as  for¬ 
merly.  The  veils  are  about  V/z  yard  long, 
hemstitched  all  around.  After  covering 
the  face  they  are  pinned  smooth  just  be¬ 
low  the  hat  brim,  and  again  at  the  nape 
of  the  neck.  The  wearer  is  almost  as 

thoroughly  eclipsed  as  a  Turkish  lady. 

* 

Refrigerating  machines  operated  by  an 
electric  motor  are  among  modern  house¬ 
hold  conveniences;  they  make  ice,  and 
also  refrigerate  storage  compartments. 
This  would  be  no  special  object  where 
the  consumer  could  store  his  own  ice,  but 
a  wonderful  help  to  the  city  or  suburban 
housekeeper.  A  machine  equal  in  refrig¬ 
eration  to  250  pounds  of  ice  a  day  re¬ 
quires  one-half  horse  power  to  operate  it. 
It  looks  like  a  handsome  cabinet-finished 
refrigerator,  being  32  inches  wide,  S4 
inches  long,  and  44  inches  high,  with  a 
net  weight  of  1,300  pounds.  It  costs, 
without  power,  $400,  while  a  ma¬ 
chine  with  twice  its  power  costs  $500. 
Perhaps  the  time  is  coming  when  even 
the  small  buyer,  who  must  pay  70  cents 
a  hundred  to  the  independent  gentleman 
who  tracks  across  her  clean  floor  in  mud¬ 
dy  boats,  to  slam  an  under-sized  cake  ot 
ice  in  her  refrigerator,  may  bid  farewell 
to  the  nuisance,  and  freeze  clean  ice  for 
home  consumption. 

* 

There  were  some  things  which  the  wo¬ 
man  who  had  lived  for  20  years  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  but  lonely  spot  within  sight  of  the 
White  Mountains  had  borne  just  as  long 
as  she  could,  and  she  did  not  care  who 
knew  it,  says  the  Youth’s  Companion. 

“What  a  rest  it  must  be  to  you  at  the 
end  of  the  day’s  work  to  look  at  those 
great  calm  hills,  standing  there  in  the 
waning  light,”  said  an  enthusiastic  trav¬ 
eler,  who  had  stopped  for  a  glass  oi 
water. 

The  inhabitant  of  Ridge  Hill  Farm 
looked  at  her  visitor  with  a  hint  of  scorn 
in  her  face,  although  her  tone  was  good- 
natured  enough. 

“I’ve  looked  at  them  hills  just  as  many 
times  as  I’m  ever  going  to  when  I’m 
tired,”  she  said,  slowly.  “I  save  ’em  now 
for  Sundays,  when  I’m  some  rested  up. 

“When  I’m  mad  and  tired  and  ache  all 
over,  I  go  out  back  and  look  at  my  toma¬ 
to  vines  and  potatoes,  they’ve  both  got 
things  to  contend  with  here,  same  as  i 
have.  That’s  what  soothes  me  more’n 
any  hills.”  _ 

The  Bookshelf. 

The  Youth’s  .Companion  for  1907. 
No  other  magazine  tempts  us  to  quote 
from  it  so  often  as  this;  its  department 
of  miscellany  contains  so  much  that  is 
witty,  curious  or  instructive.  But  its 
most  marked  feature  is  the  varied  nature 
of  its  contents;  there  is  something  for 
each  member  of  the  family.  The  fiction 
is  always  clean  and  wholesome,  and  we 
have  been  especially  impressed  by  the 
series  of  stories  relating  to  American  his¬ 
tory,  which  will  be  continued  until  next 
June.  Some  excellent  articles  relating  to 
farm  life  and  industry  are  announced,  and 
there  will  be  six  new  serials.  The  list 
of  writers  for  1907  includes  an  army  of 
prominent  people,  both  American  and  for¬ 
eign.  The  usual  beautiful  calendar  will 
be  sent  to  1907  subscribers. 


Best  Rural  Mail  Box  Made 

The  "Hessler”  is 
made  of  steel,  18 
in.  long,  634  in. 
diameter,  coated 
with  aluminum 
bronze.  Cover  is 
self  closing  and 
self  latching.  Ab¬ 
solutely  weather 
proof.  Signal 
attached.  Fitted  with 
brass  lock  and  key. 
Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

H.  E.  HESSLER  CO.,  201  Butternut  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SEND  US 
A  COW, 

Steer,  B  ill  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dog, 
Deer,  oi  any  kind  of  hide  or  skin  and 
let  us  tan  it  with  the  hair  on,  soft, 
light,  odorless  and  moth-proof  for  robe, 
rug,  coat,  or  gloves,  and  make  them 
up  when  so  ordered. 

Avoid  mistakes  by  getting  our  catalog, 
prices,  shipping  tags,  instructions  and 
‘‘Crosby  pays  the  freight”  offer,  before 
shipment  We  make  and  sell  Natural 
Black  Galloway  furcoatH  and  robes.  Black 
and  Brown  Frisian.  Black  Dog  Skin,  and 
fur  lined  coats.  We  do  taxidermy  and 
head  mounting.  We  buy  no  hides,  skins 
raw  furs  or  ginseng.  Address 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing  hut 
the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUALITY. 
Everybody  orders  again,  as  the  CORNED  BEEF  is  as 
we  represent.  Write  for  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &.  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  .MASS. 


When  you  see  a  Coat  that 
looks  like  this  82T" 

You  will  think  of  the 

Worthing  &  Alger  Co. 

HILLSDALE,  MICH. 

Whose  Coats 

DO  NOT  WEAR  OFF 

Like  this  illustration. 
From  now  on  you  will 
notice  what  large  num¬ 
bers  of  fur  coats  are  worn 
off.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
our  make.  They  are  moth 
proof  ;  no  smell ;  no  seam 
up  the  back ;  edge  not 
hemmed  :  leather  arm  pit 
shields  and  a 214  in.  leather 
strip  across  the  bottom 
with  self-adjusting  wrist 
warmer.  Are  guaranteed. 
Get  our  prices  for  tan¬ 
ning  cattle  and  horse 
hides  for  robes. 


IENTERPRISE 

WORKS  WELL 

Nothing  can  get  by  the 
four  bladed,  revolving 
knife  and  pass  through 
the  perforated  plate  of 
an  Enterprise  Chopper 
without  being  actually 
cut — the  cutting  action  is 
as  positive  as  a  pair  of 
shears. 

Useful  as  a  sausage  cutter 
at  butchering  time — as  a  food 
cutter  all  the  rest  of  the  year. 


WEARS  WELL 

The  wearing  parts  of  the  Enterprise 
Chopper— the  knife  and  perforated 
plate— are  made  of  finely  tempered 
steel  andare  wonderfully  durable. 
If  they  ever  do  wear  out,  they 
can  be  replaced  at  trifling  cost. 
The  chopper  itself  will  wear 
forever.  Be  sure  the  name 
“Enterprise”  is  on  the  machine 
you  buy.  Sold  by  dealers. 

W nte  for  the  “Enterprising 
Housekeeper,”  a  book  of  200 
choice  recipes  and  kitchen 
helps.  Sent  FKEE. 

The  Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.  of  Pa. 

204  DAUPHIN  ST..  PHILAD'A,  PA. 


Meat  and 
Food 


CHOPPER  I 


YosiWaotTbis  TreeBook 

Of  course  you  need  a  telephone.  You  need  it 
for  business,  for  the  family,  in  sickness,  in  case 
of  fire,  or  in  danger  of  any  kind.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is — how  can  you  get  one  on  your  farm? 
This  little  book  which  we  send  free  the  same 
day  we  get  your  request  answers  the  question 
perfectly  and  tells  you  how  to  get  the  greatest 
convenience  of  the  twentieth  century  so  easily 
and  cheaply  that  it  becomes  a  positive  saving 
and  a  money-maker,  instead  of  an  expense.  It 
tells  all  about 

Stromberd-Carlson 
Telephones 

which  are  made  in  the  largest  independent  telephone 
plant  in  the  world.  These  are  the  best  instruments  for 
farmers’  lines,  because  they  have  been  constructed  by 
experts  for  this  particular  purpose.  They  are  described 
in  detail  in  the  booklet,  together  with  full  information 
on  the  organization  of  farmers’  lines,  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  built,  cost  of  material,  etc.  You  want 
this  book,  F 1 02“How  the  Telephone  Helps  the  Farmer. 
Write  for  ii  today. 

Stromberd-Carlson 
Telephone  Mf(£.  Company 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO.  ILfc. 


Cut  off  that  cough  with 

.laync’3  Expectorant 

and  prevent  pneumonia^ 
bronchitis  and  consumption. 

The  world’s  Standard  Throat  and  Lung 
Medicine  for  75  years. 

Get  it  of  your  druggist  and  keep  it  always  ready  in  the  house. 
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Little  Girls’  Christmas  Gifts. 

The  busy  mother  was  wont  to  dismiss 
the  subject  of  making  Christmas  gifts 
with  the  remark,  “I  will  give  each  of  you 
children  some  money  to  buy  your  things 
with,  and  that  is  all  I  can  do.  I  have  no 
time  to  fuss  making  things.”  But  an 
equally  busy  aunt  who  knew  the  charm  of 
working  days  and  days  beforehand  getting 
ready  for  the  great  day,  took  the  little 
girls  in  charge  and  helped  them  with 
some  simple  gifts.  The  mother  found  out 
what  interest  the  little  investment  of  time 
and  money  paid,  so  this  year  she  is  will¬ 
ing  to  help  a  little,  too,  when  the  children 
bring  her  their  childish  treasure. 

Five  cents’  worth  of  round  brass  rings 
about  the  size  of  a  dollar  made  five  safety 
pin  holders,  with  the  addition  of  25  cents’ 
worth  of  ribbon  and  20  cents’  worth  of 
safety  pins.  The  ribbon  came  from  the 
remnant  basket,  but  was  of  good  quality 
and  varying  widths  and  colors.  To  each 
end  of  a  three-quarter  yard  length  of  rib¬ 
bon,  rings  were  securely  fastened  with 
thread,  the  stitches  going  over  and  over. 
Each  ring  held  a  number  of  safety  pins, 
and  the  holder  was  complete.  Nothing 
could  be  more  simple,  and  yet  the  chil¬ 
dren  loved  them  more  than  anything  else. 
Ten  cents,  the  cost  of  each  holder,  but  to 
the  children  they  brought  at  least  a  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  of  good  besides  being  useful 
presents. 

The  inner  lining  of  worn-out  coats  fur¬ 
nished  material  for  a  dozen  holders  so 
much  appreciated  by  busy  housewives. 
These  were  simple  thick  squares  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  hands  from  hot  pans,  and  were 
ever  so  much  better  than  dish  towels  and 
corners  of  aprons  for  the  purpose.  The 
edges  were  overcast  with  gay  yarn,  and 
there  were  loops  to  hang  them  near  the 
kitchen  stove. 

One  yard  of  double-faced  denim  at  18 
cents  made  a  convenient  shoe  bag  for  a 
closet  door,  and  was  large  enough  for  six 
pairs  of  shoes.  The  lower  part  of  the 
piece  was  simply  hemmed  and  turned  up 
to  form  pockets  to  the  depth  of  six  inches, 
after  a  strip  had  been  cut  off  to  make 
the  upper  row  of  pockets.  For  grown 
people  the  bag  would  have  to  be  deeper, 
but  this  was  intended  for  children’s  shoes. 
Pin  cushions  are  always  favorites  with 
the  little  girls,  and  these  children  invested 
in  some  fine  gingham  with  tiny  checks. 
These  were  done  in  simple  cross-stitch 
work  in  white  cotton,  and  proved  verv 
acceptable  gifts.  They  were  stuffed  with 
rags  or  bran  and  the  outer  case  buttoned 
on,  making  it  easy  to  wash  when  soiled. 
Other  pin  cushions  were  little  five-inch 
bags  of  red  and  blue  silk — the  remains 
and  best  parts  of  old  waists — filled  with 
cotton  and  gathered  at  the  top  around  the 
neck  of  a  small  china  doll  head.  The 
bags  were  one  and  one-half  inch  wide 
and  were  stuffed  as  tight  as  a  sausage. 
Other  bags  were  made  of  two  strips  of 
ribbon  overcast  together  and  stuffed  in 
the  same  way. 

Calendars  were  very  popular  with  the 
little  girls  and  were  made  in  various 
ways.  One  was  a  set  of  12  pieces  of 
cardboard  with  holes  carefully  punched 
in  the  top  to  admit  narrow  ribbons.  These 
12  loose  cards,  each  of  which  had  the 
days  of  one  month  neatly  marked  on 
them,  were  decorated  by  the  childish  fin¬ 
gers  with  Autumn  leaves,  pressed  flowers 
and  wild  vines.  The  decorations  were 
lightly  glued  to  the  cards  with  mucilage 
and  the  effect  quite  pleasing.  Two  yards 
of  Christmas  ribbon  at  five  cents  per  yard 
were  allowed  for  each  calendar.  Other 
gifts  were  small  bags  made  of  bits  of 
linen  lawn  and  thin  white  materials,  and 
these  were  filled  with  lavender  leaves  and 
blossoms  carefully  dried  for  the  occasion. 
Nothing  can  be  finer  and  sweeter  for  stor¬ 
ing  away  with  clothes,  and  the  people 
who  received  these  little  bags  were  de¬ 
lighted.  They  cost  really  nothing  and 
were  worth  a  dozen  presents  hastily 
bought  in  crowded  stores.  Give  the  lit- 
the  girls  a  chance  to  make  their  needle 
books  and  gay  work  bags.  They  can  get 
weeks  of  pleasure  out  of  the  great  event 
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before  and  after,  making  and  looking  at 
their  little  fancy  articles.  It  doesn’t  take 
a  great  amount  of  money  and  time  to  help 
them  make  things  that  really  are  worth 
giving  to  friends,  and  also  teaches  them 
to  work  and  plan  and  live  for  others. 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  princesse  gown  is  always  a  digni¬ 
fied  and  graceful  garment  and  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  is  in  the  height  of  style.  This  one 


5488  Princesse  Gown, 
32  to  40  bust. 


is  made  of  chiffon  broadcloth  in  a  light 
shade  of  brown,  with  a  deep  yoke  and 
cuffs  of  twine  colored  lace,  while  the 
trimming  on  the  skirt  is  shaped  bands  ot 
the  material.  The  model,  however,  can 
be  utilized  for  a  number  of  materials  and 
can  be  treated  in  various  ways.  The 
princesse  style  always  suits  velvet  and 
velveteen  admirably  well  and  is  adapted 
to  all  fabrics  that  are  of  sufficient  weight 
to  afford  grace  and  dignity.  The  dress  is 
made  with  front,  side-fronts,  backs,  side- 
backs  and  three  under-arm  seams,  its 
many  seams  providing  not  alone  perfect 
fit,  but  most  becoming  lines  to  the  figure. 
Well  below  the  hips  there  are  inverted 
plaits  that  provide  fullness  in  the  skirt, 
but  at  the  waist  line  and  over  the  hips  the 
garment  is  perfectly  smooth  and  plain. 
The  shaped  yoke  is  arranged  over  the 
waist  and  cuffs  finish  the  sleeves  at  elbow 
length,  whether  the  long  and  fitted  por¬ 
tions  are  used  or  are  not.  The  shaped 
trimming  bands  are  arranged  on  indicat¬ 
ed  lines  and  the  closing  is  made  invisibly 
at  the  back.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  15  J4  yards 
27,  sy4  yards  44  or  8J4  yards  52  inches 


5492  Seven  Gored  Walking  Skirt, 
22  to  32  Waist. 


wide,  with  1  yard  of  all-over  lace  for  the 
yoke  and  cuffs,  1 Y4  yard  if  long  sleeves 
are  used.  I  he  pattern  5488  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust 
measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  skirt  that  is  tucked  at  its  lower 
edge  is  always  a  desirable  one,  as  it  is 
quite  certain  to  give  most  satisfactory 
lines  and  folds.  This  one  is  made  of  a 
pretty  wool  material  stitched  with  silk, 
the  color  being  blue,  but  it  will  be  found 
available  for  everything  that  is  of  suffi¬ 


ciently  light  weight  to  make  the  tucks  de¬ 
sirable.  Veilings,  cashmeres  and  the  like 
are  to  be  greatly  worn  and  all  are  pretty 
made  in  this  way,  while  also  all  the  soft, 
fashionable  silks-  are  appropriate.  The 
skirt  is  cut  in  seven  gores,  all  of  which 
are  joined  before  the  hem  is  turned  and 
the  tucks  are  stitched.  The  fullness  at  the 
back  is  laid  in  inverted  plaits  that  can  be 
stitched  or  pressed  into  position.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size  is  11  yards  27,  6 54  yards  44  or 
52  inches  wide  when  material  has  figure 
or  nap ;  854  yards  27,  4  yards  44  or  314 
yards  52  inches  wide  when  it  has  not. 
The  pattern  5492  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22, 
24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inch  waist  measure ; 
price  10  cents. 


My  lamp-chimneys  break 
through  abuse — not  through 
use. 

My  Index  tells  how  to  get 
the  right  size  for  your  lamp. 
It’s  free;  let  me  send  it  to  you. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


BE  A  RAILROAD  MAN 

and  earn  from  $60  to  $13&  per  month 

We  teach  you  by  mail  for  position  of 
BRAKEMAN  OR  FIREMAN 
Our  instruction  ia  practical  j  endorsed  by 
railroad  managers,  and  qualities  you  for 
Immediate  employment.  Instructors 
are  all  prominent  railroad  officials. 
Write  for  catalog.  Begin  study  at  once. 
Winths  Ry.  Carr.  School,  0.pf,832  Freeport,  III. 


STOVES 

At  Factory  Prices 

Oak  Heater*2i» 

BEAUTIFUL  STEEL  RANGES 

Our  Five  Flue  Base  Burner  and  many 
other  sty  lea  straight  fromour  factory 
,  to  you  at  the  same  remarkably  low 
scale  of  prices.  30  days  trial  on  any 
of  our  stoves  without  sending  one 
cent  of  money  to  us  until  you  are  satisfied  you  have 
a  great  bargain.  Write  for  free  special  catalog. 

The  United  Factories  Co..  Dept.  S-31.  Cleveland,  0- 


STAND  PM 

When  you  buy  an 

OILED  SUIT 
or  SLICKER 

demand 

^OVER’S 


419 


It's  the  easiest  and 
only  way  to  get 
the  best 
Sold  everywhere 


htrowta  CO.  BOJTOn  kajv 
▼owe*  canaoian  co  ro"ONTo  cAM. 


of  a 


YOU  CAN  SEE 
WITH  YOUR  OWN 
EYES  just  how  bake 
or  roast  is  progressing 
without  losinjr  a  particle  of 
heat  from  the  incomparable  oven 


AN 


This  is  the  oven  in  which  16  loaves  of  bread  may 
be  baked  at  one  time.  Such  a  perfect  flue  system 
surrounds  our  oven  that  it  bakes  as  well  on  one 
side  as  another.  It's  necessary  to  do  this  in  order 
to  bake  a  barrel  of  flour  with  a  hod  of  coal,” 
and  the  STERLING  is  the  only  range  that  can 
accomplish  this  feat.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
our  booklet  E,  today.  Know  our  patented  features 
and  you’ll  know  it  really  “  Has  No  Equal.” 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  Kai&mazog 

Direct  to  You 

Kalamazoos”  are  fuel  savers. — 

They  last  a  lifetime — 

Economical  in  all  respects — 

They  are  low  in  price  and  high  in  quality — 

They  are  easily  operated  and  quickly  set  ud  and  made 
ready  for  business — 

Buy  from  the  actual  manufacturer — 

Your  money  returned  if  everything  is  not  exactly  as 
represented — 

You  keep  in  youY  own  pocket  the  dealers’  and  jobbers’ 
profits  when  you  buy  a  Kalamazoo. 

Wc  Pay  the  Freight 


Radiant  Base  Burner 
High  Grade  Parlor 
Heater  for  Hard  Coal 


We  want  to 
prove  to  you 
that  you  can¬ 
not  buy  a  bet¬ 
ter  stove  or 
range  than  the 


Kalamazoo  at  any  price, 

We  want  to  show  you  how  and 
why  you  save  from  20%  to  40%  in 
buying  direct  from  our  factory. 

If  you  think  $5,  or  810,  or  $40 

worth 
saving 


All  Kalama¬ 
zoo  stoves  and 
ranges  are  guar¬ 
anteed  under  a 


Oak  Stove  Heater 
For  all  kinds  of  fuel 


All  Kalamazoo  cook 
stoves  and  ranges  are 
fitted  with  patent  oven 
Thermometer  which 
makes  baking  and  roast¬ 
ing  easy. 


binding,  legal  and  thoroughly  re¬ 
sponsible  $20,000  bond  to  be  exact¬ 
ly  as  represented. 

All  stoves  blacked,  polished  and 
ready  for  immediate  use  when  you 
receive  them. 

You  won’t  need  the  help  of  an 
expert  to  set  them  up  in  your  home. 


SEND  POSTAL 
FOR  CATALOGUE  NO. 
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Examine  our  complete  line  of  stoves 
and  ranges  for  all  kinds  of  fuel ;  note 
the  high  quality;  compare 
our  prices  with  others  and 
then  decide  to  buy  from 
actual  manufacturers  and  save 
all  middlemen’s  profits. 

Catalog  shows  267  styles 
and  sizes  for  all  kinds  of 
fuel.  Write  now. 

Sold  on  360  Days  Ap¬ 
proval  Test. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Go. 


Royal  Steel  Range 
For  all  kinds  of  fuel. 


Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Handsomely  Nickeled  Monarch  Cast 
Iron  Range.  Forall  kinds  ot  fuel. 


A  YEAR’S  FREE  TRIAL  FRpEifDHT 


Our  Oven 
Thermom- 
etersMake 
Good  Bak. 


. yP“  select  is  senton  a  year’s  approval,  safe  delivery 

guaranteed,  freight  prepaid,  choice  of  latest  designs  and  appliances, 
handsomely  ornamented,  highly  polished,  ready  to  put  in  your  home. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  these  stoves  being  perfectly  satisfactory,  for 
they  are  well  known  by  one  of  the  oldest  trade-marks  among  high-grade 
stoves.  There  are  no  better  stoves  or  more  economic  prices  than  the 

GOLD  COIN  stoves 

at  Wholesale  Prices 

perfectly  satisfactory  to  you  we  will  return  your  money  and  take 
the  stove  back  There  is  no  offer  made  anywhere  else  to  emial 
this  for  a  standard  trade-marked  stove  of  Buck  h  igh  grade  Fi  rst 

Write  for  Our  ILLUSTRATED  STOVE  BOOK-Free 

It  shows  a  full  line  of  Ranges  and  Beating  Stoves.  SI  Our  patent  grate  free’ 

Select  style  and  price  you  prefer  and  learn  all  about  the  stoves  before  you  order.  Write  now  to 
_THE^OLDCOI.\  STOVE  CO.,  3  Oak  St-,  Troy.  N.  Y.  (Successor  to  Bussey  4  McLeod,  Est.  1880) 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  November  10,  1906,  wholesale  unless 
otherwise  noted. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  red 
Corn  . 

GRAIN. 

@81% 
@  55% 
@  40 

Oats  . 

Rye  . 

_ 

@  65 

Barley  . .’ 

FEED. 

@  43 

Bran  . 

,  .  - 

@21.85 

Middlings  . 

.  ,22.00 

@24.00 

Red  Dog  . 

HAY 

AND  STRAW. 

@26.00 

Hay,  No.  1 . 

— 

@20.00 

No.  2  . 

..17.00 

@18.00 

No.  3  . 

@15.00 

Clover,  mixed  . 

. .  1 3.00 

@17.00 

Clover  . 

@  1 5.00 

Straw,  Long  rye. 

..12.00 

@'13.00 

Short  and  oat.  . 

.  .  9.00 

@11.00 

MILK. 


N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.71  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3 %  cents  per  quart  at  26-cent 
zone  points  where  no  extra  station  charges 
are  made. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extras,  lb . 

— 

@ 

27% 

Firsts  . 

24 

@ 

20 

Seconds  . 

22 

@ 

23 

Thirds  . 

20 

@ 

21 

State  Dairy,  fancy . 

25 

@ 

26 

Lower  grades  . 

19 

fa) 

24 

Western  Imitation  Creamery.. 

21 

@ 

23 

Western  Factory  . 

16 

@ 

20 

Renovated  . 

16 

fa) 

21 

Packing  Stock  . 

15 

@ 

19 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy . 

13%  @ 

— 

Small,  fair  to  good . 

12 

@ 

12% 

Inferior  . 

10%  @ 

1 1  % 

Half  skims,  best . 

10%  @i 

1  0  % 

Full  skims  . 

3 

4 

EGGS. 

Selected,  white,  fancy . 

— 

@ 

36 

White,  good  to  choice . 

33 

fa) 

35 

Mixed  colors,  extra . 

— 

@ 

32 

Mixed,  firsts  to  extra  firsts. . 

29 

@ 

31 

Common  to  fair . 

23 

@ 

27 

Western  and  Southern . 

22 

@ 

29 

Storage  . . 

18 

@ 

23 

BEANS. 

Marrow.  1906,  choice,  bushel.  2.45  @2.50 

Medium,  1906,  choice . 1.62% @1.65 

Pea,  1906,  choice . 1.60  @1.65 

Red  Kidney,  1906,  choice .  —  @2.50 

Yellow  eye,  1906,  choice . 1.70  @  — 

Lima,  California . 2.90  @3.00 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice .  23  @  24 

Medium  to  prime .  20  @  22 

German,  crop,  1906 .  36  @  42 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Evap.,  new.  best,  lb...  8  @'  8% 

Evap.,  new,  choice .  7  @  7% 

Evap.,  new,  prime .  6%@  6% 

Sun-dried,  best  .  5%@  6 

Chopped.  100  lbs .  — •  @1.85 

Cores  and  skins,  100  lbs. . .  —  @1.30 

Cherries,  1906.  per  lb .  18  @  19 

Blackberries,  1906.  per  lb .  12  @  13 


FRESH  FRUITS. 
Apples,  Jonathan,  bbl . 2.50 


McIntosh  . 2.50 

Alexander  . 2.50 

Wealthy  . 2.50 

Gano  . 2.50 

Snow  . 2.50 

None  Such  . 1.75 

Grnvenstein  . 2.00 

King  . 2.00 

Spitzenburg  . 1.50 

Spy  . 1.50 

Baldwin  . 1.50 

Ben  Davis  . 1.50 

Greening  . 1.50- 

Pears,  Bartlett,  bbl . 2.50 

Seckel  . 2.00 

Bose  . 2.50 

Clairgeau  . 2.00 

Anjou  . 2.00 

Sheldon  . 2.00 

Lawrence  . 2.00 

Vicar  . 1.50 

Kieffer  .  50 

Quinces,  barrel  . 2.50 

Grapes,  Black.  8-lb  bkt .  16 

Black.  4-lb  basket .  10 

Niagara,  4-lb.  basket .  10 

Niagara,  20-lb.  basket .  50 


Delaware,  4-lb.  basket .  14 


@4.50 
@4.00 
@3.50 
@3.50 
@3.25 
@3.00 
@2.25 
@2.75 
@3.00 
@3.00 
@2.50 
@2.25 
@2.25 
@2.50 
@5.50 
@5.00 
@4.50 
@3.00 
@2.75 
@3.00 
@2.75 
@2.50 
@1.50 
@4.00 
@  20 
@  13 


§18 
60 

18 


@3.50 

@2.75 

@2.25 

@9.50 

@1.70 
@1.87 
@1.75 
@  1 .60 
@1.00 
@  12 
@1.50 
@1.25 
@4.50 
@15.00 
@10.00 


Delaware,  100  lbs . 3.00 

Clinton,  100  lbs . 2.50 

Concord,  100  lbs . 2.00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl.... 7.50 
VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Maine,  bag . 1.65 

Long  Island,  in  bulk.  bbl... 1.75 

State,  in  bulk,  180  lbs . 1.50 

Jersey,  barrel  . 1.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  S’n  yellow,  bbl  75 

Brussels  Sprouts,  quart .  4 

Beets,  barrel  . 1.00 

Carrots,  barrel  . 1 .00 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  100/2.50 
Danish  seed,  white,  ton. . .  .12.00 

Domestic,  ton  . 9.00 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  basket. 

Hothouse,  dozen  . 

Celery,  Mich.,  dozen . 

Jersey,  dozen  stalks . 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  long  cut, 

barrel  . 

L.  I.,  short  cut,  barrel....  1 

State,  basket . 

Eggplants,  Jersey,  barrel.. 

Florida,  box  . 2 

Kale,  nearby,  barrel . 

Lettuce,  nearby,  per  bbl... 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Onions,  Connecticut  and  East’n, 

white,  barrel . 2 

Red  . 

Yellow  . 1 

State  &  West’n,  white,  crate 

Red,  bag  . 1 

Jersey,  white,  basket... 

Orange  Co.,  red,  bag . 1 

Yellow  . 1 

Pumpkins,  barrel  . 

Tarsnips,  per  barrel . 

Parsley,  per  100  bunches.  . 

Peas,  Virginia,  per  basket . 1 

Florida,  per  basket . 2 

Radishes,  Hothouse,  per  100 

bunches  . . 

Norfolk,  per  basket . 

String  beans,  Va..  wax,  per  bkt.1 

Va.,  green,  per  basket . 1 

Charleston,  per  basket . 1 

Florida,  green,  per  basket... 2 
Florida,  wax,  per  basket.... 2 

Squash,  marrow,  per  bbl . 

Hubbard,  per  barrel . 

Florida,  new  white,  per  bkt. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens  . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters  . 

Turkeys  . 

Ducks  .  — •  @ 

Geese  .  —  @  12 

Pigeons,  pair  .  — 1  @  25 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 3.90  @6.00 

Oxen  and  stags . 4.10  @4.50 

Bulls  . 2.60  @3.05 

Cows  . 1.20  @3.60 

Calves  . . 4.00  (jr?0.00 

Sheen  . 3.00  @5.00 

Lambs  . 6.00  @7.00 

Hogs  . 6.50  @6.70 


2.00 

@3.00 

50 

@1.25 

15 

fa)  50 

.  10 

@  40 

•f 

50 

@1.50 

1.00 

@4.00 

75 

@1.50 

1.0(1 

@2.00 

2.00 

@3.00 

25 

@  40 

50 

@1.50 

30 

@  90 

@4.50 

@2.00 

@2.50 

75 

@1.00 

1.00 

@1.75 

.75 

@1.00 

1.00 

@1.50 

@1.75 

50 

@  75 

50 

@1.00 

75 

@1.00 

1.00 

@4.00 

2.00 

0 

@4.00 

1.00 

@2.00 

20 

@  60 

1.00 

@2.50 

1.00 

@3.00 

1.00 

@3.00 

2.50 

@3.50 

@4.00 

50 

@  75 

50 

@1.00 

50 

@  75 

@  11% 
@  1 1  % 

@  7% 

@  14 

12% 


Nuts  for  Tennessee. 

E.  E.  E.,  Johnson  City.  Trim. — Is  there 
any  pecan  that  will  live,  thrive  and  bear  in 
this  section?  We  are  1,650  feet  above  sea 
level,  at  the  base  of  the  Great  Smokies;  get 
down  to  zero  very  occasionally,  often  to  five 
or  six  above,  and  I  have  heard  it  reported  as 
five  below,  but  never  saw  it.  I  mean,  of 
course,  a  pecan  of  good  quality.  I  wrote  to 
a  firm  in  Florida  that  sells  pecans,  and  they 
recommended  a  couple,  hut  I  was  afraid  to 
try  them,  and  I  do  not  recall  the  name.  I 
think  one  was  Stuart,  though  not  sure.  I 
don't  want  to  go  into  it  commercially,  but 
want  to  plant  a  tree  in  my  own  lot,  for  my 
own  use,  if  it  ever  bears.  Do  you  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  paper-shell  hickorynuts,  and 
if  they  would  thrive  and  do  well  here?  Hick¬ 
ories  grow  and  thrive  here,  but  I  have  never 
seen  any  yet  that  bear  good  edible  nuts. 
They  are  rather  small,  thick-shelled,  and 
small-meated.  In  Pennsylvania,  where  I  was 
raised,  there  grew  what  we  called  “shell- 
barks"  and  they  were  fine.  They  also  grew 
in  Iowa,  where  I  lived,  near  Des  Moines. 
Do  you  consider  the  hickory  of  any  species 
a  desirable  tree  in  a  town  place?  Our 
soil  is  limestone  clay. 

Ans. — There  is  no  doubt  of  the  success 
of  the  hardier  varieties  of  the  pecan  in 
the  rich  valleys  of  the  mountain  regions 
of  the  Southern  States,  but  I  should  think 
only  in  an  amateur  way.  I  have  seen  the 
trees  bearing  in  such  places,  but  they 
were  only  very  ordinary  seedlings.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  Moneymaker  t  and 
some  other  of  the.  early  ripening  varieties 
would  mature  their  nuts  at  elevations  of 
1,500  and  under  2,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
They  should  only  be  planted  in  rich  land, 
such  as  the  places  where  the  Black  walnut 
thrives.  But  the  cultivation  of  the  choice 
varieties  of  the  little  Shellbark  hickory 
is  much  more  to  be  commended  for  any 
section  out  of  the  cotton  belt.  The  pecan 
is  all  right  where  cotton  grows  to  its 
higher  development,  and  the  hickory 
where  corn  does  the  same.  It  would  be 
very  profitable,  in  my  opinion,  to  have 
a  grove  of  grafted  trees  of  the  choice 
varieties  of  the  hickory.  The  trees  will 
flourish  over  a  very  large  part  of  the 
country  and  they  bear  abundantly.  If  the 
proper  varieties  are  selected  and  planted 
there  is  nothing  difficult  about  it  but  their 
propagation.  The  seedlings  are  easy 
enough  to  grow,  and  they  would  be  very 
good,  but  grafted  trees  of  kinds  that  are 
very  superior  would  be  far  better.  There 
are  some  such  varieties  now  known  and 
grafted  to  a  very  limited  extent,  but  I  do 
not  know  where  young  nursery  trees  may 
be  had.  There  is  a  standing  opportunity 
for  the  production  of  such  trees  by  nurs¬ 
erymen,  and  while  there  would  be  far 
more  trouble  in  getting  them  ready  for 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOODS 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Aeri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fert  ilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti¬ 
cide.  50-lb.  kegs,  $2.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  $4.50;  half  barrel, 
2701b.,3JRcper  lb;  barrel,425  lb.,31^c.  Send  for  booklet. 

JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


sale  than  ordinary  trees  sold  by  nurseries 
they  can  be  grown  in  a  practical  way  and 
sold  at  prices  that  will  justify  the  expense. 
At  least  this  is  what  I  believe.  The  stocks 
might  be  of  almost  any  species  of  hick¬ 
ory,  but  they  should  be  grafted  just  below 
the  ground  with  the  most  desirable  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  Shellbark  species.  The  little 
Shellbarks  are  the  best.  I  know  of  a  few, 
such  as  the  Hales,  Milford  and  Rice,  that 
have  already  been  given  varietal  names, 
but  there  are  many  more  scattered  over 
the  country,  from  New  England  to  eastern 
Kansas,  but  more  abundantly  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  region.  I  have  just  seen  thousands 
of  trees  heavily  laden  with  nuts  in  north¬ 
ern  Indiana,  and  heard  of  very  choice 
kinds  there.  The  same  is  true  of  many 
sections.  I  also  saw  a  very  fine  tree  in 
northern  Michigan  that  grew  from  a  nut 
I  took,  there  from  Ohio  and  planted  by  a 
maple  stump  38  years  ago,  when  I  was 
helping  my  brother  open  a  clearing  in 
the  virgin  forest.  Now  this  tree  is  the 
most  beautiful  one  on  the  premises. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N,-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


You  never  saw  a 
saw  which  saws 
like  this  saw  saws 

and  last  so  long  atime. 

Frame  of  heavy  angle 
steel  strongly 
braced— absolutely 
no  shake.  Patented— adjust¬ 
able,  dust-proof,  non-heating 
oil  boxes,  etc.  Wo  make  these 

Appleton  Wood  Saws 

In  6  styles— strong,  simple,  safe  and successsful 
—and  we  make  a  4-wheel  mounting  for  wood 
saws  and  gasoline  engines  which  is  unequalled 
for  convenience  and  durability.  Saw  your  own 
wood  and  save  time,  coal  and  money— then  saw 
your  neighbors’  wood  and  make  $5  to  $15  a  Day. 
We  make  the  celebrated 

HERO  FRICTION  FEED  DRAG  SAW 

nothing  like  it— no  other  so  good.  Also  feed 
grinders,  shellers,  fodder  cutters,  huskers, 
manure  spreaders,  farm  trucks,  windmills, 
etc.,  all  guaranteed  full  Appleton  Quality. 
Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Ask  for  it  now. 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
27  Fargo  Street  Batavia,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 


“Best  Rubber  Footwear  on  Earth. 

Every  pair  of  genuine  “Lambertville”  Snag- 
Proof’  Rubber  Boots  contains  from  Fifty  Cents 
to  a  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  worth  more  pure 
rubber  than  any  other  rubber  boots  made.  Con¬ 
tains  absolutely  no  shoddy.  They  cost  more  to 
make,  and  give  manufacturer  and  dealer  less 
profit,  but  are  made  on  honor. 

Ordinary  rubber  boots  cheapened  and  weakened 
by  mixing  cheap  material  with  the  rubber,  are 
made  to  resemble  genuine  “Lambertville  Snag- 
Proof”  so  closely  in  appearance  as  to  deceive 
anyone  but  an  expert.  To  protect  you  against 
cheap  imitations  on  which  dealers  may  make 
larger  profit,  every  pair  of  genuine  “Snag-Proof” 
Rubber  Boots  has  the  “Brownie”  trade  mark 
pasted  on  it,  the  trade  mark  name  “Snag” 
stamped  in  the  rubber  at  the  top,  and  “Lambert¬ 
ville  Rubber  Co.”  on  the  heel. 

„  LAMBERTVILLE — „ 

Shag-proof 

Jr  Rubber  Boots  * 

are  not  the  lowest  priced,  but  they  are  the  cheapest  rubber  boots  in  the  world,  because 
they  give  you  more  good  hard  wear  for  your  money. 

Made  of  live  thicknesses  of  pure  rubber,  vulcanized  on  heavy  duck— the  rubber 
forced  through  it  from  both  sides.  Thickness  of  foot  and  leg  exactly  alike— no  thin 
spots  to  save  a  few  cents.  No  thin  muslin  used., 

“Lambertville  Snag-Proof”  goods  are  sold  by  most  first-class  dealers.  If  you  cannot 
find  them  in  your  town,  write  us  and  we  will  help  you  get  the  genuine  goods. 

Remember,  there  are  lower  priced  goods,  that  have  been  cheapened  at  the  expense 
of  wear.  Insist  on  the  genuine  “Snag-Proof,”  and  write  us  if  you  can’t  get  ’em. 

WE  ALSO  MAKE  A  FULL  LINE  OF  “OVERS.” 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  CO.,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


» 


Registered  Angora  Goats,  Rambouiiiet  sheep. 
Hols teiu cattle.  J.  E.VanGelder,  Hammondsport.N.Y. 


DERKSHIRES- 50  fine  young  boars  and  sows,  40 
fall  pigs.  Pairs  not  akin.  Prices  very  low. 
Langslians,  Houdans,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Ham- 
burgs,  Ducks  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Cattle,  Sheep 
and  Goats.  Circular.  CLARK  BROS.  Freeport,  Or 


REG.  0.  I.  G.  PIGS  AND  GILTS, 

Shropshire  Yearling  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs.  Can 
please  the  hardest  to  please. 

CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


THE  CHAMPION  BOG  GUTTER 

Will  cut  an  acre  a  day|and  leave  the  ground  as  smooth 
as  a  floor.  Will  do  the  work  of  ten  men  and  do  it  far 
better.  Perfect  satisfaction  or  no  deal. 

Address  S.  W.  BREWSTER,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  For  Thanksgiving. 

Apples,  Pears  and  all  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  Fancy 
Eggs;  Hothouse  Tomatoes  and  Mushrooms.  Top 
prices  secured  for  choice  goods.  Write  us  what  you 
have  for  sale. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  N.Y, 

Lambs,  Calves,  Poultry 

Our  specialties  are  choice  Hothouse  Lambs,  Calves, 
Poultry,  Furs,  Ginseng  and  Fancy  Eggs.  Careful 
attention  given  to  shipments. 

Write  us  what  you  have  to  sell. 

WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO.,  229-231  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 


P|  C  ACC  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
I  LLHOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry.  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


\A/ANTFn~To  exe^anRe  Yellow  Sweet  Potatoes 
VI  MU  I  CU  for  apples.  Any  variety  except  Ben 
Davis.  Will  give  two  barrels  of  Potatoes  for  one 
of  Apples.  From  one  barrel  to  fifty.  Address 

S.  J.  COSTIN,  Cheapside,  Ya. 


rnn  OBI  P-A  complete  set  CREAMERY  FIX- 
■  UH  vflLk  TURES  used  about  six  months:  will 
sell  at  a  bargain.  Address  CHAS.  BOUCK  or 
W.  W.  SISSON,  Wellsbridge,  New  York. 


DAIRY  FARM  ON  SHARES. 

Wanted  experienced  dairyman  to  work  farm  of  100 
acres,  20  cows.  Located  in  New  Jersey  25  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  For  particulars  apply  to 
C.  W.  GABJ5LL  Jr.,  514  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FARM  WANTED,  within  100  miles  of  New  York 
City.  Small  acreage  with  buildings.  Give  partic¬ 
ulars  as  to  location  and  condition  of  buildings  and 
price.  “FARMER”  care  The  Rubai,  New-Yorker. 


MICHIGAN  FARMS,  Productive  soil,  splendid 
climate,  fruit,  stock  and  grain  farms.  Write 
for  list  “M.”  C.  B.  BENHAM,  Hastings,  Midi. 


132  ACRES,  ONLY  $1,100. 

Haif  mile  from  pretty  Connecticut  village.  1,226 feet 
elevation,  dry  and  healthy ;  10-room  house;  good  barns; 
splendid  pasture  and  productive  fields;  the  growing 
wood  and  timber  will  soon  be  worth  more  than  the 
price,  hut  the  owner  is  called  away;  it  is  fall  and 
quick  sale  is  desired;  easy  terms  of  half  cash;  for 
travelling  instructions  get  Strout’s  List  No.  17  and 
see  farm  No.  55,157,  page  14.  E.  A.  STROUT,  Farm 
Dept.  42.  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


FREE!  "PLAYFUL  KITTENS”  FREE! 


One  of  the  cute  kittens  is  looking  into  a 
hand  mirror,  another  listens  to  the  ticking 
of  a  clock,  another  is  tasting  of  the  cream, 
another  catches  t  he  odor  of  the  beautiful 
roses,  while  the  fifth  touches  a  glove,  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  actions  of  the  Five  Senses  which 
the  picture  represents. 

Itich  in  coloring,  exquisite  in  execution, 
the  original  is  oue  of  the  best  animal-life 
pantings.  Our  reproduction  is  an  exact 
duplicate  in  every  tint  and  color.  Sizes  15x 
il>  inches. 

Farm  and  Home, 

.  — ...  our  32  page  national 
Farmand  Family  semi-monthly,  now  reaches 
over  400,000  homes.  To  introduce  it  in¬ 
to  thousands  of  homes  where  it  is  not  now 
taken,  we  will  send  you  Fa  km  and  Home 
six  months  for  only  20  cents 

(two  dimes  or  ten  2-cent  stamps),  f  urtner, 
if  you  will  eend  us  at  the  same  time  the 
name  of  one  other  person  to  whom  we  can 
send  a  free  sample  copy  of  Farm  and 
Home,  we  will  send  you  postpaid,  this 
beautiful  work  of  art. 


OUR  OFFER; 


HOC  QTII  I  You  will  also  receive  our  beautiful  Illustrated  Premium  List  .containing  over- ““d 
UKt  0 1  ILL  the  most  remarkable  offers  ever  made.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Liberal  commissions 
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PUBLISHERS  DESK. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  fill  this 
department  from  week  to  week  with  crit¬ 
icisms  of  houses  and  concerns  who  look 
for  farm  trade,  but  so  long  as  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  criticism  continue  we  know  of 
no  better  use  for  the  space.  The  time 
was  when  a  farmer  had  little  or  no  re¬ 
dress  when  a  man  at  a  distance,  be  he 
commission  merchant  or  dealer,  got  his 
goods,  and  made  little  or  no  return  for 
them.  He  was  equally  helpless  when  he 
confidently  sent  his  money  for  goods, 
and  had  in  return  something  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  he  bargained  for,  or  as 
often  happened,  absolutely  no  return  of 
any  kind  at  all — not  even  the  satisfaction 
of  a  reply  to  letters  of  inquiry  or  protest. 
The  amount  involved  was  often  small,  and 
the  parties  being  residents  of  different 
States  litigation  would  be  slow  and  expen¬ 
sive.  This  the  rogues  knew,  and  they  con¬ 
tinued  their  small  pilferings  indefinitely 
and  with  impunity.  Even  perfectly  re¬ 
sponsible  houses  which  do  a  straight  and 
legitimate  business  were  often  inclined  to 
take  advantage  of  the  situation,  and.  not 
bother  very  much  about  the  adjustment  of 
a  just  complaint. 

Some  of  these  people  do  not  seem  fully 
to  realize  yet  that  conditions  have  changed, 
and  that  the  farmer  has  a  means  of  reach¬ 
ing  them  through  The  R.  N.-Y.  When 
complaint  is  entered  they  are  at  first  in¬ 
dignant,  then  abusive  and  often  defiant. 
They  cannot  understand  what  business  it 
is  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  interfere  between 
them  and  their  customers.  They  say  so. 
Sometimes  they  threaten  with  lawsuits 
and  other  dire  calamities,  but  if  they  are 
responsible,  and  wish  to  remain  in  busi¬ 
ness,  the  firm  position  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
convinces  them  that  they  would  better  set¬ 
tle.  There  are,  however,  a  great  many 
cases  of  hardened  rogues  that  we  cannot 
persuade  to  make  good,  and  the  only 
thing  left  to  do  is  to  show  them  up  and 
save  other  farmers  from  loss  through 
them.  This  is  not  an  agreeable  task.  We 
would  prefer  to  do  other  work,  but  so 
long  as  the  abuses  continue  just  so  long 
we  shall  continue  our  efforts  to  correct 
them.  If  all  the  other  farm  papers  would 
join  us  in  this  work  the  fakers  and  rogues 
could  be  driven  out  of  business  in  short 
order,  but  some  of  them  are  heavy  adver¬ 
tisers  and  they  have  no  trouble  to  find 
space  and  even  endorsement  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  many  farm  papers,  especially  in 
the  cheaper  grades.  Even  the  better  class, 
fearful  to  do  anything  to  injure  their  ad¬ 
vertising  patronage,  surreptitiously  avoid 
any  unfavorable  criticism  of  the  rogues 
they  have  discovered.  But  you  can  help 
materially  in  this  work  by  posting  your 
neighbors.  Make  lists  of  the  concerns  to 
leave  alone  yourself,  and  give  copies  of 
them  to  neighbors  and  friends. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  advertisers  in 
the  farm  press  are  as  anxious  to  conduct 
an  honorable  trade  as  we  can  be  to  have 
them  do  so.  Many  of  these  are  now 
dealing  direct  with  consumers  of  their 
goods.  Their  success  depends  on  their 
reputations.  At  times  there  may  be  errors 
to  correct,  and  there  may  be  honest  mis¬ 
understandings  on  both  sides,  just  as 
there  are  between  people  who  deal  hand 
to  hand.  In  fact,  in  the  latter  case  where 
verbal  contracts  arc  made  there  are  greater 
opportunities  for  differences  than  with 
distant  houses  where  everything  is  nec¬ 
essarily  in  writing.  Copies  of  letters 
should  always  be  kept,  and  if  correspond¬ 
ence  and  requests  for  corrections  be  made 
pleasantly  and  politely  satisfactory  results 
usually  follow.  Many  manufacturers  of 
farm  implements  and  supplies  are  doing 
away  with  the  agent  system  and  deal  di¬ 
rect  with  the  farmer.  The  result  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  saving  to  the  consumer,  and  the 
house  that  goes  into  it  can  succeed  only 
by  the  strictest  integrity.  The  faker  is  a 
bigger  menace  to  them,  if  possible,  tljan 
to  the  farmer. 

This  is  a  synopsis  of  a  letter  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  Pennsylvania  farmer: 

Last  Spring  I  bought  a  bill  of  trees  from 
Sheerin’s  nurseries.  Two  different  lots  of 
trees  bore  two  labels,  a  new  label  marked 


with  the  variety  I  ordered  and  an  old  label 
bearing  a  different  name.  The  old  one  I  pre¬ 
sume  was  overlooked.  I  wrote  them  at  once 
inclosing  the  label,  but  received  no  reply  for 
a  couple  of  months  and  their  answer  then  was 
evasive.  What  is  their  reputation?  I  see 
you  do  not  carry  their  advertising,  i.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

No,  we  do  not  advertise  them.  We 
gave  our  reasons  for  refusing  their  ad¬ 
vertising  some  time  ago.  Such  complaints 
as  the  above  have  been  numerous.  Such 
evidence  shows  that  the  trees  shipped  are 
not  true  to  name  specified  in  the  order. 
The  farmer  discovered  .this  through  the 
carelessness  of  the  packer  in  not  remov¬ 
ing  the  old  label,  as  he  was  no  doubt  ex¬ 
pected,  if  not  actually  instructed  to  do. 
Otherwise  the  grower  would  have  to  wait 
until  the  trees  were  in  bearing  before  he 
could  discover  the  deception.  We  are 
sorry  that  this  subscriber  overlooked  the 
experience  of  other  growers.  It  pays  to 
buy  nursery  stock  from  reliable  houses. 

Last  Summer  we  inserted  a  small  live 
stock  advertisement  for  W.  R.  Selleck, 
Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  We  soon 
received  a  letter  from  a  subscriber  in 
Pennsylvania,  who  advised  us  that  before 
we  inserted  the  advertisement  he  had  an 
order  for  pigs  from  Mr.  Selleck  with 
check  for  $10.  The  check  was  returned 
from  the  bank  marked  “no  funds.”  He 
had  written  Selleck  and  got  no  reply.  We 
called  Mr.  Selleck’s  attention  to  the  com¬ 
plaint  and  he  apologized  and  told  us  he 
had  sent  another  check,  which  he  did  not 
do.  A  Delaware  subscriber  also  reports 
that  he  bought  pigs  from  Selleck,  but 
could  get  no  registry  papers.  He  prom¬ 
ised  us  to  send  them,  which  he  also  failed 
to  do.  Selleck  exhibits  cattle  in  New 
York,  and  talks  and  writes  in  a  way  to 
inspire  confidence,  but  the  payment  of  that 
check  and  the  sending  of  that  pedigree 
would  greatly  enforce  his  suave  words  and 
smooth  sentences.  The  advertisement 
was,  of  course,  promptly  dropped.  Why 
should  a  man  of  this  stamp  be  allowed  to 
register  stock  in  any  breeders’  club?  The 
accuracy  of  these  records  depends  admit¬ 
tedly  on  the  honor  and  truthfulness  of 
the  breeder,  and  the  man  who  fails  to 
make  good  protested  checks  and  neglects 
to  send  registry  papers  after  he  has  the 
money  for  the  stock  is  not  overburdened 
with  honor  or  truthfulness.  We  propose 
to  enter  a  protest  with  the  Poland  China 
Club  and  the  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 
Club  against  Mr.  Selleck.  If  a  man  will 
discredit  his  own  check  and  violate  his 
agreement  would  you  take  his  word  for  it 
that  he  did  not  register  a  grade  for  a 
pure  blood?  Perhaps,  after  all,  publicity 
is  the  best  remedy  for  this  class  of  breed¬ 
ers,  and  we  propose  to  prescribe  this  form 
of  pill. 

On  Friday  of  last  week  we  received  the 
following  letter : 

On  September  22  I  shipned  to  F.  IT.  Keeler 
&  Co.,  commission  merchants,  104  Warren 
Street,  New  York,  10  barrels  of  apples  and 
have  received  a  letter  acknowledging  sale  of 
same  but  have  not  received  pay.  Will  you 
please  advise  me  as  to  my  chances  of  collect¬ 
ing?  I  have  written  several  times,  but  do 
not  get  any  reply.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me 
that  >ou  helped  him  out  of  trouble  with  these 
peonle  once,  and  advised  me  to  write  to  you. 

New  York.  c.  ward. 

We  called  on  the  manager  of  the  com¬ 
mission  house  Friday  morning  and  in¬ 
quired  about  this  shipment.  We  got  a 
promise  that  they  would  look  it  up  and 
advise  us.  Not  hearing  from  them  we 
called  on  them  again  in  the  afternoon  and 
were  told  that  the  account  of  sales  had 
been  sent  to  Mr.  Ward  during  the  day. 
We  have  not  heard  from  him,  but  we  as¬ 
sume  he  got  it.  As  we  have  before  said, 
this  house  has  a  satisfactory  rating,  but  it 
is  so  organized  that  a  farmer  who  wished 
to  sue  them  for  an  account  could  not  get 
papers  legally  served  on  them,  the  mana¬ 
ger  being  simply  an  employee,  the  firm’s 
attorney  refusing  to  accept  the  papers  and 
the  members  of  the  firm  remaining  out  of 
sight.  The  many  complaints  charge  them 
with  refusing  to  answer  letters,  and  with 
small  returns.  These  are  things  for  ship¬ 
pers  to  remember  for  the  benefit  of  them¬ 
selves  and  their  neighbors.  Mr.  Ward  is 
not  a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  we 
are  glad  to  be  of  service  to  him  never¬ 
theless — all  honest  farmers  are  our 
neighbors. 

Next  week  is  our  special  Thanksgiving 
number.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  numbers  we  have  ever  issued.  Get 
your  neighbor  to  send  10  cents  for  a  10 
weeks  trial  subscription  and  he  will  get 
this  number. 

We  are  filling  our  vacant  positions  fast, 
but  yet  have  room  for  a  few  bright  active 
men  to  represent  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  special 
territoty.  If  you  would  like  the  work 
make  application  at  once. 
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ST. 

JACOBS 

OIL 


The  Proved  Remedy 
For  Over  50  Years. 

Price  25c  and  50c 


Cutaway  Tools  for  Large  Hay  Crops. 

Jl  CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

BUSH  AND  B0Q  PLOW 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
rorest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  land 
true,  moves  1.S00  tons  of 
earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 


DOUBLE  ACTION  JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 

NO  for  3E 

A-  I  IOC  rr)D  CIRCULARSTOlHEtil 

S  CUTAWAY  g 

<  PL0Wk»  HARROW  CO.q 


HIGGANUM  CONN- 
U.  s.  A. 


STEEL 
WHEELS 

with  wide  tires  double  the  use- 
fulness  of  the  farm  wagon. 
We  furnish  them  any  size  to 
fit  any  axle.  Cheaper  than  re¬ 
pairing  old  wheels.  Catalogue/rre. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO..  Box 70a .  Quincy,  Ill. 


ELY’S 

Dandy  Hay  Knife 

will  do  the  work  of  an  extra  man, 
thereby  saving  more  than  its  cost 
in  one  day.  Can  be  used  for  cutting 
sod  from  ditches.  Made  of  malle¬ 
able  iron  and  steel,  with  oil-tem¬ 
pered  steel  knives.  Combination 
hand  and  foot  power  makes  it  easy 
to  work.  Insist  on  having  Ely's 
because  it  has  many  important 
advantages  over  other  kinds. 

If  your  dealer  doe«u’t  keep  them,  write 
us  and  we’ll  aee  that  you  get  one.  Write 
to-day  for  free  catalogue. 

THE0.  J.  ELY  MFG.  CO.,  Girard,  Pa. 


For  All  Kinds 
of  Roofs 

High  or  low  roofs,  factory  or  farm, 
flat  or  steep,  in  any  climate  the 
Lincoln  Flint  Coated  Roofing  is 
BETTER  than  iron,  tin,  slate, 
paper,  tar  or  gravel. 


requires  no  paint  until  after  years 
of  use;  is  flint  coated,  has  no  tar 
and  is  absolutely  waterproof  and  fire¬ 
proof.  Send  today  for  FREE  sample, 
catalog,  and  special  prices. 

Lincoln  Waterproof  Cloth  Co. 
702  Church  St.,  Bound  Brook. N.J. 


INDRUROI 

ROOFIN 

Kequires  no  Coatincr  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Orack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

I  Chicago,  Boston. 

Tlention  R.N.-Y. 


WARREN’S 

IWALRUS 

‘roofing 

Tough  and  tight  as  a  walrus 
hide,  and  just  as  pliable  and 
lasting.  Summer  sun.  winter 
|  ice,  wen’t  affect  it.  It  can’t  rust  and  won’t 
i  crack.  Anybody  can  lay  it.  Send  for  sample. 
^jVarrer^Chemlczl^jl^^oH^attei^l^ewYor^ 

Cherry  Feel&  Li.ttep 
*■-  Carriers 

It  is  easy  to  make 
claims,  and  by  adroit 
advertising,  to  get 
people  to  buy,  but 
articles  sold  this  way 
are  often  found  in 
the  scrajt  pile.  The 
Cherry  is  not  this 
kind.  It  is  the  Pio- 
neer  in  its  line,  and 
is  built  lor  service.  Thousands  are  In  continual 
use,  and  as  time  and  labor  savers,  they  stand  un¬ 
equalled.  They  pay  lor  themselves  every  year.  You 
cun  not  afford  to  do  without  one.  Let  us  mail  \  ju 
catalog  telling  you  all  about  It.  Also,  about  the  care 
of  manure,  diagrams  of  installments,  etc. 

CHERRY  MFC.  CO.,  30  Briggs  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  "C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Frsnklln  St,,  Boston. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  234  Craig  St.,  West,  Montreal,  P.  Q.  ' 

40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St-,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Amirgura  96,  Havana,  Cuba. 


ROOFING 

PER  100 
SQUARE  FEET 


Most  economical  and  durable  roof  covering  known.  Easy  to  put  on;  requires  no 
tools  but  a  hatchet  or  a  hammer.  With  ordinary  care  will  outlast  any  other  kind 
Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere  have  proven  its  virtues.  Suitable  for 
covering  any  building.  Also  best  for  ceiling  and  siding  Fire-proof  and  water-proof. 
Cheaper  and  more  lasting  than  shingles.  Will  not  taint  rain-water.  Makes  your  building 
cooler  In  summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  Absolutely  perfect,  brand  new,  painted  red  two 
sides.  $1.50  Is  our  price  for  our  No.  15  grado  of  Flat  Semi-Hardened  steel  roofing  and 
siding,  each  sheet  24  inches  wide  and  24  Inches  long.  Our  price  on  tho  corrugated,  like 
Illustration;  sheets  22  Inches  wide  x?4  Inches  long  $1.60-  At25  cents  per  square  additional 
wo  will  furnish  sheets  6  and  8  feet  long.  Steel  pressed  brick  siding,  per  square  $2.00. 
Fine  Steel  Beaded  Celling,  per  square  $2.00.  Can  also  furnish  standing  seam  or  “V” 

Hoofing.  REIGHT  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST  OF  COLORADO 

except  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Indian  Territory.  Quotations  to  other  points  on  application. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  will  send  this  roofing  to  any 
one  answering  this  advertisement  0.  O.  D.,  with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  will  send 
us  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  your  order  In  cash ;  balance  to  be  paid  after  material  reaches  your  Station.  If 
not  found  as  represented,  you  do  not  have  to  take  the  shipment  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  deposit. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  W-67.  Lowest  prices  on  Roofing,  Eve  Trough,  Wire,  Pipe,  Fencing,  Plumbings  Doors, 
Household  Goods  and  everything  needed  on  the  Farm  or  In  the  Home.  We  buy  our  goods  at  sheriff’s  and  re¬ 
ceiver’s  sales.  jCmCAGOHOUSEWRECKINGCOj^^aiyiHj^ROj^^EETS^^^^mCACg 
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A  Bountiful 
Harvest  of 
Good  Bead¬ 
ing  for  1907 


II 


As  much  reading  as  would  fill 
twenty  400-page  Novels  or  Books 
of  Science  or  History  or  Travel  or 
Biography,  ordinarily  costing  $1.50 
each,  wifi  be  given  to  Companion 
subscribers  in  the  fifty-two  issues 
of  the  1907  Volume.  There  will  be 

250  Capital 
Stories 

— humorous  stories,  character  stories, 
stories  of  life  in  the  great  cities,  on 
the  farm,  on  the  sea,  on  the  frontier. 
Six  Serial  Stories  by  six;  Com¬ 
panion  favorites,  Hamlin  Garland, 
Adeline  Knapp,  Ralph  Henry  Bar¬ 
bour, Grace  Richmond,  C.  A.  .Stephens 
and  Holman  F.  Day  ;  and  a  Histori¬ 
cal  Series,  illustrative  of  life  and 
times  in  America  from  the  early 
colonial  days  to  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War. 

Till  the  Doctor 
Comes 


A  series  of  fifty-two  articles  of  the 
utmost  service  on  hygiene  and  emer- 
gency  treatment.  They  tell  how 
ill  health  may  be  avoided,  suggest 
simple  remedies  for  simple  com¬ 
plaints,  and  prescribe  the  measures 
to  be  taken  in  serious  cases 
waiting  for  the  physician. 


lOO  Inspiring 
Papers 

Officials  high  in  the  national  service, 
men  of  eminence,  like  Governor  Folk 
of  Missouri,  Edward  EverettHale  and 
Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  great  trav¬ 
ellers,  authors  and  men  of  science 
will  contribute  articles  full  of  en¬ 
couragement  to  all  about  to  begin 
their  life-work,  and  showing  the 
value  of  wisely  directed  ambition. 

Nature  and 
Science 

In  this  department  of  the  paper 
are  noted  every  week  discoveries 
in  natural  history,  the  progress  of 
invention  and  important  scientific 
experiments. 

2000 

One-Minute 

Stories 

The  Companion  is  distinguished 
for  the  number  and  excellence  of 
its  sketches  and  stories  which  take 
not  more  than  a  minute  to  read.  They 
are  always  new,  always  well 
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To  cherish  and  uphold  the  best  traditions  of 
family  life  has  always  been  the  purpose  of 

TH  E  YOUTHS 
COMPANION 

Fathers  and  mothers  everywhere  have  grown  up 
with  it;  their  attachment  for  the  paper  has 
increased  with  the  years.  They  trust  it.  For 
their  children  they  desire  the  entertainment,  the 
variety  of  useful  knowledge,  the  insistence  on 
worthy  ideals  which  The  Companion  constantly 
offers  its  readers. 
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Every  New  Subscriber 


who  cuts  out  and  sends  this  slip  (or  mentions  this  publication)  with  $1.75 
for  The  Companion  for  the  fifty=two  weeks  of  1907  will  receive 

All  the  issues  of  The  Companion  for  the  remaining  weeks  of  1 906. 
W  The  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Double  Numbers. 

*  *  The  Companion’s  l2=CoIor  Four=Leaf  Hanging  Calendar  for  1907. 

£16,290.00  in  cash  and  many  other  special  awards  to  subscribers  who  get  new  subscriptions.  Send  for  information. 

THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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THE  FIRST 
PREPARED  ROOFING 

which  was  at  once  weather-proof,  elastic  and 
fire-resisting  was  RUBEROID.  It  is  to-day 
the  only  ready-to-lay  roofing  which  is  a 
legitimate  substitute  for  metal  or 
shingles  and  which  will  outlaSt 
them  both,  costing  little  to 
apply  and  less  to  maintain 
The  first  Ruberoid 
Roofs  laid,  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago, 
are  Still  doing 
satisfactory 
service. 


We  have 
juSt  received, 

^  ¥  K  K  V  as  a  specimen, 

0  1  part  of  the  Ruberoid 

^  A  H  ■  Roofing  which  has  been 

nearly  fifteen  years  in  use  on 
the  foundries  of  Lehr  Agricultural 
Co.,  Fremont,  Ohio.  It  is  in  such 
excellent  condition  that  we  decided  to 
cut  it  up  into  small  samples  for  distribution. 
One  of  these  is  at  your  disposal.  You  can  apply 
Ruberoid  Roof ing  yourself .  We  furnish  all  neces¬ 
sary  fixtures  free.  Send  for  samples  and  Booklet  “R.” 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

Sole  Manufacturers 

100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Wonderful  New  Oil  Lamp 

Floods  your  room  with  the  finest,  softest,  pleasantest  light,  yet  burns  %  to  Vi  less  oil  than 
any  other.  As  totally  different  from  all  other  lamps  in  results  as  it  is  in  appearance. 
Used  by  many  of  the  moSt  particular  people  in  preference  to  gas. 

Proof  positive  of  how  entirely  different  The  Angle  Lamp  is  from  all  others  is 
the  class  of  people  who  use  it. 

What  other  lamp — or  what  other  lighting  system,  for  that  matter — can  show 
endorsements  from  ex-Pres.  Cleveland,  the  Carnegies,  Rockefellers,  and  thousands 
of  others  of  almost  equal  prominence  ? 

These  people  would  not  think  of  using  ordinary  oil  lamps,  yet  they  have  chosen  this 
oil-burning  lamp  for  lighting  their  homes  and  estates  in  preference  to  gas,  electricity, 
gasoline,  acetylene,  or  any  other  method,  because  they  have  found  that  while  as 

Convenient  as  Gas  or  Eledtricity 

to  operate,  its  light  is  more  brilliant  than  either,  and  of  the  beautiful,  soft,  restful 
quality  for  which  kerosene  is  so  justly  famous. 

But  you  need  not  take  even  this  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  The  Angle  Lamp. 
For  the  very  fact  that  The  Angle  Lamp  always  surprises  and  delights  even  the 
most  particular  people  enables  us  to  offer  you  better  proof  yet — A  THIRTY  DAYS’ 
TRIAL  of  any  lamp  listed  in  Catalog  “NN”  in  your  own  home,  where  you  yourself 
can  prove  that  it  is  the  best,  the  cheapest  and  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  lighting 
methods.  Lighted  and  extinguished  like  gas.  Filled  while  lighted  with  perfect 
safety.  Requires  filling  but  once  or  twice  a  week.  Burned  high  or  low  without  odor. 

No  Smoke  No  Danger 

Ju^t  one  thing  more — Economy.  If  splendid  light  and  convenience  were  the  only 
features  of  THE  ANGLE  LAMP  it  might  be  considered  a  luxury.  But,  as  this  lamp  actually 
cotfts  less  to  burn  than  even  the  troublesome,  old-fashioned  kind,  it  mutft  be  considered  an 
acflual  necessity.  Write  for  Catalog  “NN”  lifting  32  varieties  from  $1.80  up. 

The  Angle  Mfg.  Co.,  78-80  Murray  St.,  New  York 


How  to  Keep  a  Good  Servant 

Lighten  her  work.  Cut  out  the  drudgery  of  washing. 
You  would  not  ask  her  to  wring  clothes  by  hand — why 
expect  her  to  wash  them  by  hand?  The  Wringer  was 

a  wonderful  invention,  but  the 

v  • 

Syracuse  “Easy’’  Washer 

saves  hours  where  the  wringer  saves  minutes ;  saves  the 
whole  body  where  the  wringer  saves  only  hands  and 
arms  ;  saves  dollars  on  wear  and  tear  of  clothes  where  the 
wringer  saves  dimes.  It  completely  solves  the  problem  of 
economical  family  washing  and  the  servant  problem,  so 
far  as  the  washing  is  concerned. 


HOME  STUDY  EDUCATES 


The  Home  Correspondence  School 
offers  the  home  student  an  opportunity  to 
pursue  systematic  courses  of  study  under 
the  personal  instruction  and  guidance  of 
able  professors  in  leading  American  col¬ 
leges  and  universities. 

Academic  and  Preparatory  Courses 


Our  Academic  and  Preparatory  courses 
include  all  of  the  usual  four  years  of 
High  School  work  as  well  as  many  addi¬ 
tional  branches  of  college  grade.  The 
courses  in  English  are  given  by  Prof. 

Genungof  Amherst ;  the  courses  in  Latin, 

^ofeLfo^Agrl’cu^ure0'  bY  Prof-  Harkness  of  Brown  ;  the  courses 
Professor  of  Agriculture.  ^  by  prof  chase  q{  Haryard 

An  eminent  specialist  is  at  the  head  of  every  department.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  students  preparing  for  college  and  to  students  working  for  the  higher  grades  of 
teacher’s  certificates. 


John  Craig,  M.  S. 
Professor  of  Horticulture. 


Recent  Purchasers  Write  as  Follows: 

“Wo  have  tried  your  ‘EASY’  washer  for  a  month  in  doing  a  large  general  household  washing. 
It  does  all  that  your  advertisement  claims.  The  enclosed  check  seems  hardly  a  fair  return  for  so 
perfect  service.  Rev.  Jas.  H.  Ecob,  Gilbertsville,  New  York.” 

“The  Syracuse  'EASY’  washer  is  certainly  the  best  I  ever  used.  I  have  used  three  others  and 
the  ‘EASY’  is  far  superior.  Jilts.  E.  Russell,  Medix  Run,  Pa.” 


‘‘I  enclose  check  for  the  ‘EASY.’  This  is  the  best  washer  we  ever  had.  Wo  have  two  other 
machines  of  different  makes  which  we  would  sell  cheap  W.  J.  Kreider,  Wolf’s  Store,  Pa.” 

“Have  not  had  the  washboard  out  of  the  basement  since  the  arrival  of  the  washer.  Had 
expected  to  use  the  washboard  on  my  boy's  waists,  but  decided  to  give  the  machine  a  trial  first,  and 
was  happily  surprised  to  find  them  clean.  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Cutting,  Cleveland,  Ohio.” 


"After  the  first  trial  I  knew  the  ‘EASY”  had  come  to  stay,  and  after  using  the  machine  for 
three  washings  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  easiest  to  operate  and  the  cleanest  washer  to  be  found. 
Geo.  Kniss,  Pryville,  Pa.” 

“We  are  delighted  with  the  ‘EASY7’  and  endorse  heartily  everything  that  lias  been  said  about 
it.  It  is  really  a  treasure.  Money  order  enclosed.  Mrs.  C.  C.  Fisher,  Chambersburg,  Penn.” 


Made  of  galvanized  steel,  will  neither  shrink, 
swell,  rust  nor  leak.  Sanitary  as  porcelain.  Unlike 
suds-soaked  wooden  tubs  and  washers,  there  is  no 
retention  of  germs  or  filth,  no  disagreeable  odors, 
nothing  cumbersome  or  clumsy  about  it. 

Send  for  the  washer  on 


30  Days’  Free  Trial 

freight  prepaid.  Learn  how  suds  is  forced  through 
the  fabric  by  air-pressure — how  the  clothes  are  per¬ 
fectly  cleansed  without  friction  on  the  clothes  or  on 
the  servant.  After  30  days’  trial  return  the  machine 
at  our  expense  and  lose  the  maid  at  your  expense,  or 
keep  the  machine  and  keep  the  maid. 

Send  for  Free  Book  of  “Modern  Laundry 
Formulas,”  and  learn  how  washing  and  bleaching 
are  done  in  one  operation. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL 

539D  So.  Clinton  St.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Agriculture  and  Related  Branches 

Our  courses  in  Agriculture  are  taught  by  Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College;  Horticulture,  Botany,  Floriculture  and  Landscape  Gardening, 
by  Prof.  Craig  and  Prof.  Coit  of  Cornell  University;  Agricultural  Bacteriology  by 
Prof.  Conn  of  Wesleyan  University;  Veterinary  Science  by  Dr.  Paige  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College.  We  have  helped  hundreds  of  practical  farmers  to 
reduce  the  drudgery,  to  increase  the  profits  and  to  add  to  the  enjoyments  of  farm  life. 
We  have  helped  hundreds  of  men  and  women  to  change  from  other  less  congenial  and 
less  healthful  occupations  and  to  make  a  real  success  of  some  branch  of  farming  or 
gardening.  We  have  assisted  others  in  preparing  for  responsible  positions  as  farm 
managers,  or  as  gardeners  on  private  estates.  Others  have  taken  our  courses  in  order 
to  intelligently  direct  their  own  farming  and  gardening  and  the  beautifying  of  their 
home  grounds  as  well  as  to  increase  their  capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of  country  life.  Our 
agricultural  text-books  have  been  adopted  as  regular  text-books  for  class-room  work 
by  over  three-fourths  of  the  State  Colleges  of  Agriculture.  There  is  money  and 
pleasure  too  in  farming  and  gardening,  in  the  growing  of  fruit  or  of  flowers  for  those 
who  understand  the  Ways  How  and  the  Reasons  Why  of  Modern  Agriculture. 

Commercial  Courses 

Our  Commercial  courses  are  in  charge  of  J.  Frank  Drake,  B.  A.,  M.  C.  Sc.,  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  and  of  the  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Administration  and 
Finance.  We  offer  a  Complete  Business  Course,  also  special  courses  in  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting,  Penmanship,  Letter- Writing  and  Commercial  Law.  We  have 
hundreds  of  commercial  students  and  graduates  who  are  holding  good  positions  and 
who  attribute  their  success  in  large  measure  to  our  instruction  and  help. 

Normal  and  Common  School  Courses 

The  Principal  of  our  Normal  and  Common  School  Department  is  A.  H.  Campbell,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  formerly 
principal  of  The  State  Normal  Schools  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  The  courses  include  Normal  and 
Review  instruction  in  the  common  branches,  also  special  courses  in  Kindergarten,  Pedagogy,  Science  and  Art 
of  Teaching,  etc.  Graded  courses  in  the  common  branches  are  offered  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  never 
enjoyed  good  common  school  advantages. 

If  you  cannot  conveniently  leave  home  or  your  present  employment  to  attend  the  regular  sessions  of  a 
resident  school,  if  your  local  school  advantages  are  not  satisfactory,  if  you  are  past  the  school  age,  if  you  wish 
to  take  up  a  special  course  to  assist  you  in  attaining  some  special  object,  remember  that  HOME  STUDY 
EDUCATES.  In  choosing  a  correspondence  school  choose  the  best.  Poor  instruction  is  dear  at  any  price. 
It  is  not  worth  your  while  to  study  under  obscure  instructors  when  you  can  just  as  well  study  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  instruction  and  guidance  of  able  college  professors  who  are  known  the  world  over  and  whose  personal 
certificates  carry  all  of  the  weight  of  residence  school  diplomas. 

A  copy  of  our  general  catalogue  explaining  our  courses  in  detail  will 
be  mailed  free  to  all  who  ask  for  it.  Write  to-day.  The  information 
which  this  catalogue  contains  is  worth  having. 

The  Home  Correspondence  School  Dept.  18,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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THE  SUCCESS  OF  A  PIONEER . 

BUILDING  A  HOME  IN  OREGON. 

The  Best  Crop  on  the  Farm. 

On  the  first  day  of  August,  1871,  I  with 
my  family,  wife  and  boy,  arrived  in 
Salem,  Oregon.  On  the  second  day  after 
getting  here  I  bought  five  acres  of  land 
on  Salem  Prairie,  two  miles  east  of 
Willamette  University,  and  moved  on 
the  place  at  once.  It  was  bare  prairie,  not 
a  building  or  a  tree  on  the  place.  I 
bought  1,000  feet  of  rough  lumber  the  day 
I  bought  the  land,  and  it  was  delivered 
about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
before  dark  I  had  the  floor  down  and  a 
part  of  two  side  walls  up,  so  we  slept  in 
our  own  house  that  night.  Two  years 
after  I  bought  15  acres,  again  in  a  couple 
of  years  three  acres,  and  16  after  15 
acres,  the  farm  now  consisting  of  38 
acres.  I  have  gardened  a  part  of  it, 
raised  strawberries,  blackberries,  apples, 
chestnuts,  hay,  grain  and  potatoes.  I  saw 
in  a  short  time  that  there  was  a  lack  of 
plants,  cabbage,  tomato  and  other  garden 
plants  in  the  market,  and  I  commenced 
raising  them  and  supplying  the  demand, 
which  has  kept  growing.  I  kept  cows  a 
few  years,  and  made  butter  and  sold  it. 
I  finally  turned  my  attention  to  raising 
garden  under'  glass,  and  I  have  stopped 
all  other  kinds  of  work  and  put  my  whole 
stress  on  this  kind  of  gardening. 

I  have  not  kept  a  strict  account  of  re¬ 
ceipts  since  commencing  here  but  nearly 
enough  so  that  I  know  we  have  received 
between  $50,000  and  $60,000  in  gold  and 
silver,  beside  having  all  the  vegetables, 
eggs,  milk  and  butter  we  have  wanted 
and  a  home  to  live  in.  We  have  been 
building  a  home.  To  make  the  surround¬ 
ings  pretty  and  attractive  we  have 
brought  trees  of  different  kinds  from  all 
over  the  country  within  100  miles,  and 
have  set  them  about  the  yard.  Beside  our 
fruit  and  nut  trees  we  have  the  maple, 
spruce,  pine,  hemlock,  cedar,  fir,  both 
White  and  Red,  and  poplar.  Some  of 
them  are  wind-breaks,  others  a  screen  be¬ 
tween  the  house  and  barn,  others  set 
about  the  yard  without  much  order.  The 
place  attracts  the  attention  of  all  who 
pass.  We  have  comfortable  buildings  for 
our  purpose,  barn  large  enough  for  all 
that  can  be  raised  on  the  place  and  room 
for  the  stock,  a  two-story  house  above 
the  basement  of  22  rooms,  including  three 
closets ;  9,960  square  feet  under  glass  for 
raising  our  garden. 

From  1871  to  1S85  we  had  added  to 
our  family  eight  children.  One  died 
when  young,  so  we  have  now  living  eight 
children,  fwo  boys  and  six  girls.  We 
taught  them  at  home  until  they  were  old 
enough  to  enter  the  academy,  then  they 
entered  the  academy  of  the  Willamette 
University,  and  since  1879  we  hdve  paid 
50  years  tuition  in  that  institution  for 
our  own  children,  beside  helping  to  pay 
for  some  others.  Five  of  the  children 
have  A.  B.  degrees  from  this  University, 
one  A.  B.  degree  from  California  Uni¬ 
versity,  one  A.  B.,  B.  D.  from  Boston 
University,  and  the  two  boys  degrees  from 
Harvard.  One  of  the  girls  went  through 
the  academy,  then  married.  We  started  in 
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with  the  idea  that  the  children  when  they 
were  born  to  us  were  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  it  has  been  our  life  work  to 
keep  them  there,  and  no  one  of  them  has 
been  out  of  the  kingdom  from  the  day  of 
birth  till  now,  and  now  all  are  earnest 
active  Christian  workers.  Four  arc 
married,  and  they  married  Christian  men 
and  women.  To  accomplish  this  we  have 
chosen  their  associates  until  they  were 
old  enough  to  choose  rightly  for  them¬ 
selves.  We  have  trained  them  in  the 
Christian  life,  not  only  teaching  them 
Christian  principles,  but  living  Christian 
lives  before  them.  Instead  of  accumulat¬ 
ing  money  and  giving  each  one  a  few 
thousands  when  they  were  ready  to  begin 
life  for  themselves,  we  have  given  each 
a  working  capital  in  the  education  and 
Christian  training  they  have  received 
that  is  beyond  money  value.  What  is 
the  success  we  have  attained?  To  some 
the  monev  we  have  made  in  the  business 
we  have  had  is  success.  Such  success  is 
of  but  little  value  if  that  is  all.  Others 
say,  and  we  are  reminded  of  it  often, 
educating  the  children  and  starting  them 
out  in  life  so  well  equipped  is  success. 
This  is  all  right  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  is 
this  all  there  is  in  life?  Success  in  the 
highest  sense  is  being  in  harmony  with 
God,  being  in  such  relations  to  Him  that 
one  has  communion  and  fellowship  with 
the  Father  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ. 
Living  and  working  in  partnership  with 
the  Almighty,  this  is  success. 

It  looks  to  me  that  this  kind  of  success 
can  be  best  reached  out  on  a  farm  where 
there  is  plenty  of  work  for  every  child, 
and  a  child  must  have  something  to  do. 

I  believe  in  child  labor.  Give  the  child 
something  to  do  and  then  see  that  he  does 
it.  The  great  need  of  the  world  is 
Christian  homes  in  its  highest  sense,  and 
these  homes  located  on  farms  all  over  the 
country.  There  is  not  a  greater  work  in 
this  world  than  the  raising  and  training 
a  family  of  children,  apd  when  they  are 
trained  and  kept  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
then,  and  not  till  then,  are  they  fitted  to 
be  good  loyal  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of 
this  world.  dexter  field. 

THE  POTTED  STRAWBERRY. 

All  About  Its  Growth. 

Part  I. 

In  1868,  when  I  was  a  small  boy  spend¬ 
ing  my  time  loitering  on  the  farm,  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  I  must  have  some 
diversion  from  the  regular  routine  of 
farm  life.  About  this  time  I  heard  of  a 
neighbor  who  had  a  large  bed  of  straw¬ 
berries,  and  without  consent  of  parents 
I  engaged  to  pick  berries  for  him,  for 
which  I  was  to  receive  no  pay  until  the 
end  of  the  berry  season.  It  was  then  I 
first  saw  a  bed  of  strawberries.  Thev 
were  the  famous  Wilson  variety,  and  but  a 
few  years  after  they  were  first  introduced. 
This  wonderful  strawberry  was  the  topic 
of  conversation,  large  and  sour,  but  very 
firm ;  nothing  like  it  in  this  respect  has 
since  appeared.  When  we  finished  our 
contract  I  was  more  than  surprised  to  find 
1  stood  highest  among  the  many  pickers. 
I  had  picked  more  than  i,ioo  baskets,  for 
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which  I  received  one  penny  a  basket  and  no  one  was 
more  delighted  over  my  success  than  a  loving  mother, 
long  since  called  to  her  reward.  To  show  her  apprecia¬ 
tion  she  gave  me  one  gold  dollar  bearing  date  of  1858,  a 
cherished  reward  I  still  have  in  my  possession.  This  in¬ 
stance  awakened  in  me  an  enthusiasm  for  the  straw- 
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berry  that  has  never  faltered.  A  few  years  later  I 
persuaded  my  father  to  plant  a  large  bed  on  the  farm; 
the  venture  was  very  successful.  I  then  became  in¬ 
tensely  interested  in  their  cultivation,  feeling  sufficiently 
well  acquainted  with  their  individual  characteristics  to 
venture  plantng  a  bed  on  my  own  account;  this  was 
in  1878.  In  June  the  same  year  I  went  to  Jersey  City, 
and  met  the  late  Peter  Henderson,  who  was  then  strong¬ 
ly  advocating  the  system  of  growing  strawberries  by 
the  use  of  pots.  While  this  method  was  known  to 
some  extent  some  years  before,  it  was  generally  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  of  little  commercial  value  until  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  demonstrated  its  worth,  and  made  the  plants  a 
paying  factor  in  his  line  of  trade.  He  at  that  time 
showed  me  a  bed  of  400  plants  from  which  he  picked 
200  quarts.  He  talked  encouragingly  about  the  method, 
and  predicted  its  great  future.  It  will  be  needless,  how¬ 
ever,  to  dwell  longer  on  past  recollections,  only  to  say 
we  have  seen  his  statement  verified,  and  know  that 
hundred  of  thousands  of  these  potted  plants  are  used 
every  year.  Since  that  time  I  have  tried  a  great  many 
ways  of  cultivating  the  strawberry;  have  used  potted 
plants  every  year,  thrashed  out  many  of  the  new  varie¬ 
ties,  grown  a  great  many  poor  beds  and  a  few  good 
ones,  and  going  through  it  all  I  find  that  in  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  year  I  can  always  profit  by  past  mistakes. 

While  it  is  an  unmistakable  fact  that  all  small  fruits 
have  increased  in  popularity,  none  perhaps  stands  so 
high  in  general  favor  as  the  strawberry.  It  not  only 
gives  us  a  most  excellent  and  palatable  fruit,  but  also 
a  great  quantity  from  a  comparatively  small  area,  and 
this  at  a  time  when  other  fresh  fruits  are  scarce.  Its 
culture  is  simple  and  it  grows  freely  in  almost  any  soil 
or  location,  and  it  may  be  planted  either  in  the  Spring, 
Summer  or  Fall.  It  can  be  made  to  fit  admirably  in  the 
crop  rotations  of  the  market  and  farm  garden,  and  the 
skillful  grower  finds  it  a  most  useful  crop  where  it  can 
be  thus  used,  enabling  him  by  the  use  of  potted  plants 
first  to  grow  and  market  a  crop  of  early  vegetables, 
with  the  advantage  of  fitting  the  soil  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  condition  for  the  strawberry. 

If  the  plants  are  to  be  set  in  the  Fall,  it  should  not  be 
done  if  possible  in  this  latitude  before  October  1.  This 
of  course  refers  to  the  plants  from  runners  taken  up 
from  the  bed  in  the  usual  way,  and  there  is  but  little 
gained  in  time  over  planting  the  next  Spring,  as  the 
plant  must  grow  for  one  season  before  it  can  bear  a 
full  crop  of  fruit,  and  unless  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  many  will  fail  to  grow,  for  the  reason  that 
each  young  plant  or  runner  is  sustained  in  part  by  the 
old  plant,  and  when  detached  feels  the  shock  more 
than  a  potted  runner  or  seedling  plant  that  has  been 
growing  for  weeks  on  its  own  account.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  where  strawberries  are  to  be  planted  during  the 
Summer  and  Fall  months,  I  would  always  advise  pre¬ 
paring  the  plants  a  few  weeks  ahead  of  layering  them  in 
pots,  as  they  may  then  be  set  at  almost  any  time  with 
perfect  safety  and  without  loss.  As  there  is  no  arbi¬ 
trary  rule  for  the  distance  apart  at  which  they  should 
be  planted  they  may  be  grown  with  various  vegetable 
crops  to  good  advantage,  or  they  can  be  set  one  foot 
apart  in  rows,  marked  out  from  one  to  five  feet  apart 
according  to  the  way  they  are  to  be  cultivated.  If  the 
ground  is  limited  they  may  be  cultivated  in  hills  and 
not  allowed  to  make  any  runners  at  any  time.  This  is 
a  very  satisfactory  and  attractive  way  of  cultivating 
the  strawberry,  where  the  necessary  time  and  attention 
can  be  given  them,  but  for  field  culture  and  commercial 
use  I  have  a  preference  for  the  matted  row,  and  where 


large  berries  are  desired  and  the  fancy  varieties  are  to 
be  cultivated  1  have  always  succeeded  best  by  using  potted 
plants.  Plants  set  in  July  or  August  are  always  classed 
as  Fall  planted,  and  they  have  many  advantages  over 
plants  set  at  any  other  season.  The  finest  and  largest 
berries  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  may  be  grown 
from  potted  plants  if  set  in  August,  and  I  am  so  often 
asked  about  the  potted  strawberry  plant  and  the  best 
method  of  growing  them  that  I  will  therefore  endeavor 
to  tell  the  story. 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  SOIL.— In  preparing  the 
soil  for  the  strawberry  it  is  best  to  begin  one  year 
before  planting,  by  seeding  the  ground  to  Crimson 
clover  about  August  1.  During  the  Winter  this  should 
be  broadcast  with  horse  manure  at  the  rate  of  12  or 
15  tons  to  the  acre.  Early  in  the  Spring  the  ground  is 
plowed  and  planted  with  early  potatoes,  with  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  commercial  fertilizer  in  the  rows.  The 
potatoes,  if  well  cultivated,  will  yield  from  50  to  60 
barrels  to  the  acre.  They  should  be  dug  early  in  July 
in  this  latitude,  and  the  ground  plowed  before  the  weeds 
and  grass  have  made  any  headway.  It  is  best  to  leave 
the  ground  in  this  condition  for  at  least  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  planting,  allowing  the  rains  to  settle  the  soil  and 
fill  all  holes  and  cavities  that  may  have  been  made  at 
time  of  plowing,  and  while  waiting  for  this  condition  is 
an  excellent  time  to  pot  or  secure  the  plants. 

POTTING  THE  PLANTS.— I  have  found  that  about 
the  only  objection  to  using  potted  plants  is  the  price 
they  will  cost  to  buy,  or  the  expense  of  potting  them 
ourselves.  Here  is  an  obstacle  easily  remedied.  To 
begin  with,  every  market  gardener,  or,  in  fact,  anyone 
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wdio  is  thinking  of  engaging  in  the  growing  of  straw¬ 
berries,  should  have  at  least  5,000  two-inch  pots.  These 
can  be  had  at  a  trifling  cost,  and  will  last  for  years. 
When  the  knack  of  potting  the  plants  is  once  acquired 
it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  only  difference  in 
the  expense  of  the  potted  system  and  the  usual  way 
of  setting  them  is  the  difference  in  time  it  will  take 
in  digging  and  trimming  the  plants  as  compared  to 
potting  them.  When  a  lot  of  plants  are  wanted  for  the 
new  bed,  all  that  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  fill  these  small 
pots  with  soil,  the  same  as  where  the  plants  are  grow¬ 
ing.  Plunge  or  plant  them  just  to  the  surface  level,  place 
rooted  runners  in  the  pots  as  other  plants  are  potted, 
leaving  the  runner  attached  to  the  old  plant,  and  the 
unrooted  runner  may  be  placed  on  the  soil  in  the  little 
pot,  laying  a  small  stone  or  clod  on  it  to  keep  it  in 
place.  The  young  runners  so  treated  will  make  nice 
plants  in  two  or  three  weeks.  When  the  little  pots  are 
well  filled  with  roots  they  are  taken  up  and  placed  close 
together  in  a  frame  where  they  can  be  watered  freely. 
After  remaining  in  the  frame  for  a  few  days  they  are 
in  good  condition  to  be  planted  where  they  are  to  fruit. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  if  the  plants 
are  left  in  the  pots  too  long  they  will  become  pot- 
bound.  They  are  then  not  so  good  as  if  set  about  the 
time  the  pot  is  well  filled  with  the  young  roots.  This 
condition  of  the  plants  will  not  affect  them  in  the 
frame  as  quickly  as  if  left  attached  to  the  old  plant  in 
the  bed. 

SETTING  THE  PLANTS.— When  the  plants  are  in 
the  proper  condition  for  planting,  Fig.  370,  the  ground 
should  be  harrowed  several  times  and  made  perfectly 
level  by  using  a  leveling  board,  for  no  soil  is  ever  too 
firm  for  the  roots  of  the  strawberry  to  penetrate  if 
moist  and  cool  below  the  surface.  The  plants  may  be 
set  either  by  line  or  the  rows  can  be  marked  out  the 
desired  width.  After  the  plants  have  been  thoroughly 


watered,  they  are  knocked  out  of  tile  pots,  carried  to 
the  field  and  placed  on  the  row  about  the  distance  they 
are  to  be  planted.  A  skillful  workman  can  set  the 
plants  as  fast  as  they  can  be  brought  to  him,  and  with 
little  or  no  risk ;  the  plants  will  scarcely  cease  growing. 

METHOD  OF  CULTURE.— The  distance  at  which 
strawberries  arc  planted  will  depend  on  how  they  ate 
to  be  cultivated.  If  they  are  to  be  kept  in  hills  and 
labor  by  horse-power  employed,  the  rows  should  be 
three  feet  apart  and  the  plants  set  one  foot  from  each 
other  in  the  rows,  and  all  runners  cut  off  as  soon  as 
formed,  so  that  the  whole  force  of  the  roots  is  thrown 
into  the  one  plant.  They  should  also  be  cultivated  once 
a  week ;  if  this  treatment  is  kept  up  till  the  end  of  the 
growing  season  the  plants  will  be  very  large,  developing 
large  crowns,  in  which  the  blossom  buds  are  formed 
for  the  next  year’s  fruiting.  They  will  then  remain 
dormant  in  our  climate  during  Winter,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  June  will  produce  a  fine  lot  of  large  and  beautiful 
berries.  It  is  quite  often  remarked  that  a  full  crop  can 
be  looked  for  in  10  months  from  time  of  planting.  This 
statement  may  be  misleading  unless  fully  understood ;  it 
is  true,  however,  to  a  limited  extent.  Each  individual 
plant  will  produce  a  full  crop,  but  the  ground  which  the 
plants  will  occupy  will  not  yield  a  profitable  crop,  but  if 
the  plants  were  set  one  foot  apart,  covering  the  entire 
bed,  and  cultivated  as  above  described,  we  should  then 
look  for  a  full  and  bountiful  crop.  This  would  require 
more  plants,  and  the  initial  planting  would  be  expen¬ 
sive.  About  the  best  and  decidedly  the  most  economical 
method  of  growing  from  pots  is  to  place  the  rows  five 
feet  apart,  and  set  the  plants  18  inches  in  the  rows. 
About  Augut  15  sow  two  rows  of  spinach  or  lettuce 
in  between  the  rows  of  strawberries.  These  will  occupy 
a  space  of  one  foot,  and  will  leave  ample  room  for 
cultivation.  By  the  end  of  October  these  will  be  out 
of  the  way,  and  usually  sell  well  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Fig.  372  will  show  a  bed  of  plants  grown  in 
this  way  after  taking  two  crops  of  vegetables  from 
the  ground  the  first  year.  The  following  June,  after 
the  plants  have  fruited,  they  should  be  allowed  to  form 
the  matted  row  by  giving  thorough  cultivation.  Instead 
of  very  close  cultivation  and  pushing  the  unrooted 
runners  around  in  windrows  as  is  usually  done,  allow 
them  to  take  root  naturally.  Select  the  largest  and 
finest  of  these  young  plants  and  layer  them  in  pots  for 
planting  your  bed  early  in  August.  Pinch  off  the  tip 
of  the  young  runner  and  confine  all  the  growth  to  I  he 
plant  you  have  potted.  At  each  hoeing  cut  off  all 
runners  from  the  mother  plant  until  the  pots  are  re¬ 
moved.  Then  allow  them  to  make  runners  at  will, 
chopping  them  quite  freely  in  places  where  they  appear 
to  be  thick.  Space  them  gradually  in  this  way,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  growing  season  we  have  matted  rows 
three  or  four  feet  wide,  and  the  plants  will  be  large'- 
and  stronger  than  those  set  in  April,  and  with  a  much 
better  developed  crown.  If  not  allowed  to  grow  too 
thickly  they  will  produce  a  larger  and  more  profitable 
crop  than  if  cultivated  by  any  other  method.  Fig.  371 
will  show  a  bed  15  months  old,  cultivated  by  this 
method,  after  taking  from  the  ground  two  crops  of 
vegetables  and  one  of  strawberries.  T.  M.  white. 


STARTING  TIIE  POTTED  PLANTS.  Fig.  372. 


R.  N.-Y. — In  the  next  issue  Mr.  White  will  continue 
these  strawberry  notes,  giving  in  detail  the  results  of 
his  experience  with  manures  and  fertilizers,  best 
methods  for  Winter  protection  of  the  plants  and 
other  essentials  in  the  production  of  a  first-class  crop 
of  strawberries. 
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HOME  PICTURES . 

“Everybody  works  but  Mother.”  If  any 
member  of  the  family  has  a  right  to  take 
things  easy  it  is  Mother.  Too  many  of 
the  family  burdens  fall  upon  her  anyway 
■ — responsibilities  and  cares  as  well  as 
hard  work.  It  is  a  blessed  household  in 
which  the  boys  are  brought  up  to  relieve 
Mother  of  the  harder  work.  It  does  the 
boys  good  and  helps  the  whole  situation. 
The  picture,  Fig.  373,  shows  t\vo  cheer¬ 
ful  boys  who  are  enabled  by  means  of  an 
“easy”  washing  machine  to  do  the  week’s 
washing.  Mother  can  sit  down  and  keep 
an  eye  on  the  work  while  her  hands  are 
busy  with  the  lighter  work  of  sewing. 
Here  is  surely  something  to  be  thankful 
for,  and  this  little  scene  might  well  be 
enacted  in  thousands  of  farm  kitchens. 

And  the  next  picture  gives  another 
cause  for  thankfulness.  Wouldn’t  you 
like  to  have  eight  healthy  and  sweet  little 
ones  to  provide  for  and  train?  This  is  a 
Massachusetts  family — where  they  tell  us 
families  are  running  out — and  their  father 
says  they  arc  all  members  of  the  Apple 
Consumers’  League!  He  is  at  present  an 
office  clerk,  but  this  big  family  and  other 
things  have  driven  him  to  a  desire  for  a 
farm.  This  is  the  way  he  puts  it :  “I 
aspire  to  be  the  owner  of  a  good  fruit 
farm!”  He  bought  a  couple  of  acres  of 
meadow  land  and  as  he  said  “began  to 
educate  myself  along  the  lines  of  fruit 
culture.”  This  “education”  is  of  great 
help  to  him,  and  when  he  comes  to  get 
his  larger  farm  he  will  know  what  to  do. 
Ibis  man  may  well  be. thankful,  not  only 
for  this  fine  family  but  for  the  desire  in 
bis  heart  to  provide  for  them  in  a  country 
home.  He  could  not  have  a  worthier 
ambition. 

I  he  last  picture  illustrates  a  case  where 
Mother  is  obliged  to  work.  No  washing 
machines  or  roast  turkey  for  this  woman. 
She  is  obliged  to  dig  roots  with  a  crooked 
stick  in  order  to  provide  for  the  family. 
A  great  difference  in  home  life  and  civili¬ 
zation  is  shown  on  this  page.  Very  likely 
some  of  our  remote  ancestors  were  driven 
out  to  provide  food  in  this  way.  They  no 
doubt  expected  it,  since  it  was  an  estab¬ 
lished  custom.  It  is  a  great  social  jump 
to  the  home  feeling  which  rules  that 
Mother  shall  be  home  maker  and  do  the 
lighter  work  while  Father  goes  out  and 
earns  the  living  and  the  boys  do  the  hard¬ 
er  housework.  We  regret  to  say  that  this 
custom  is  not  universal  yet,  but  it  is  gain¬ 
ing,  and  one  of  the  greatest  things  people 
have  to  be  thankful  for  is  the  fact  that 
these  softer  and  gentler  ideas -are  grow¬ 
ing.  1  bat  is  wby  the  old  sentiment — “No 
place  like  home”  grows  stronger. 

Sometimes  we  have  hard  work  to  make 
people  see  it  until  they  realize  some  of 
the  feelings  of  the  prodigal  son  with  no 
home  to  go  back  to.  This  is  what  a 
reader  in  Indian  Territory  says  about 
people  there : 

I  tioy  most  all  belong  to  the  migratory  or 
covered-wagon  class  of  farmers ;  stop  in  one 
place  long  enough  to  make  a  crop  of  corn 
and  cotton,  then  pull  out  for  other  parts. 
Rut  they  are  really  not  to  blame.  It  is  the 
best  they  can  do  here.  What  land  is 
not  owned  by  the  Indians,  who  cannot  sell 
it,  is  owned  by  the  “grafters”  who  won’t  sell 
it,  not  unless  they  can  get  three  prices  for 
it.  They  have  too  fat  a  thing  renting  it 
out  at  $3  to  $7  per  acre,  or  a  third  or  fourth 
of  the  crop.  This  is  a  fine  country  in  many 
respects,  but  the  people  in  the  North  and 
East  who  have  homes  are  making  the  mis¬ 
take  of  their  lives  when  they  sell  out  to 
come  down  here  to  be  robbed  by  the  rail¬ 
roads,  express  companies,  real  estate  agents, 
merchants,  and.  in  fact,  everything  and 
everybody  who  can  get  a  whack  at  them. 

Some  people  with  comfortable  homes 
and  fair  prospects  are  discouraged  because 
they  think  too  many  people  have  a 
“whack”  at  them  now.  They  would  find 
giving  up  their  home  much  like  running 
the  gauntlet  with  the  blows  multiplied  and 
more  cruel.  Try  to  develop  the  home 
before  you  leave  it. 

A  WOMAN  HOMESTEADER. 

How  She  Got  a  Farm. 

If  you  are  a  farmer  by  nature,  and  have 
good  health,  you  can  find  good  Govern¬ 
ment  land  in  the  northern  part  of  our 
great  country,  as  well  as  the  South  and 
West,  but  if  you  are  not  strong,  I  advise 
you  to  go  to  the  great  Southwest,  as  you 
will  not  need  so  much  strength  and  money 


“EVERYBODY  WORKS  BUT  MOTHER.”  Fig.  373. 


A  Good  Lesson  in  tiie  Chemistry  of  Common  Things, 


Practically  Applied. 


FULL  MEASURE  OF  “THE  BEST  CROP.”  Fig.  374. 

Eight  Little  Down-Easters,  Who  Will  Help  to  Make  Future  History. 


AN  INDIAN  WOMAN  GATHERING  ROOTS.  Fig.  375. 
Providing  Sustenance  for  the  Simple  Life  at  Kamloops,  British  Columbia. 


to  provide  against  cold  weather.  Then 
also,  there  is  enough  rain  in  most  parts 
of  the  Southwest  to  insure  crops  without 
the  cost  of  depending  on  a  water  or  irri¬ 
gation  company  to  furnish  you  water 
from  dams  or  reservoirs,  which  is  not 
only  expensive,  but  far  from  sure. 

In  the  year  1900  I  left  Colorado  to  visit 
some  old-time  friends  in  eastern  New 
Mexico,  a  prairie  country  about  4,200  feet 
altitude,  where  they  had  gone  to  take 
up  a  homestead,  and  for  the  wife’s  health. 
I  had  long  considered  a  home  in  Colo¬ 
rado,  but  in  every  case  there  was  that 
“water  right”  to  buy,  and  I  had  not  good 
enough  health  always  to  help  myself,  and 
only  $200  saved  up,  so  I  went,  as  I  before 
mentioned,  to  New  Mexico.  At  that  time 
no  women  had  taken  up  “claims”  there, 
as  they  are  called,  but  I  saw  no  reason 
why  they  could  not,  so  proceeded  to  the 
United  States  Land  Commissioner’s  of¬ 
fice  to  inquire.  I  found  that  every  per¬ 
son,  either  male  or  female,  of  the  age  of 
21  or  over,  or  the  head  of  a  family,  of 
either  sex,  was  entitled  to  160  acres  of 
Government  land,  upon  application  to  the 
commissioner,  upon  a  printed  form  fur¬ 
nished  by  him,  for  a  certain  tract  of  land 
previously  seen  and  examined  by  the  ap¬ 
plicant.  For  this,  there  is  a  fee  of  $16 
or  $18.  After  doing  this,  I  found  I  was 
allowed  six  months’  leave  to  go  and  work 
before  building  a  “residence,”  as  the  law 
says — after  six  months — there  was  the 
rub.  How  small  a  house  could  be  called 
a  “residence”  and  still  be  fit  to  summer 
and  winter  in  for  five  years,  the  time  re¬ 
quired  by  law  for  “proving  up”  a  home¬ 
stead?  After  some  worry,  as  lumber 
was  expensive,  I  had  built  a  room  12  x  16 
feet  with  a  6  x  6  feet  closet  in  the  north¬ 
east  corner.  This  was  a  box  house,  made 
of  ship-lap  upright  boards  and  clcated  on 
outside,  with  two  windows  and  a  door,' 
and  a  tin  chimney  through  the  roof. 
There  you  have  it,  all  for  $65.  Had  I 
been  a  carpenter,  I  might  have  built  it 
myself.  ^  As  it  was  I  painted  it  with  that 
New  York  water  paint,  which  cost  me 
about  $2,  I  think.  I  then  bought  4k2-cent 
unbleached  muslin  and  tacked  good  and 
tight  all  over  my  walls,  and  my  friends 
gave  me  enough  paper  to  paper  it.  Each 
part  was  a  different  color,  so  I  had  three 
rooms  out  of  one.  My  mother  sent  me  a 
rag  carpet  that  fitted  the  long  part  of 
room  and  a  curtain  for  the  closet  door. 

I  also  hung  a  curtain  between  the  long 
part  of  room  and  the  little  square  part, 
which  I  made  into  a  kitchen  with  a  box 
for  a  work  table  and  a  bachelor  stove,  or 
sometimes  called  a  laundry  stove,  with  a 
small  oven  in  pipe.  The  old  saying  is 
that  a  “homely”  person  can  make  a  home 
out  of  a  drygoods  box,  and  this  now 
looked  like  home  to  me.  Putting  cloth  on 
the  walls  and  screens  in  the  door  and 
windows  cost  about  $5.  Then  a  wire 
fence  to  enclose  my  yard  and  garden  spot 
and  having  the  garden  plowed  cost  $16. 

I  tried  carrying  my  drinking  water  one- 
half  mile  and  going  down  there  to  wash 
my  clothes,  this  being  the  home  of  my 
nearest  neighbor,  but  found  it  too  hard 
work,  so  I  had  a  well  bored  50  feet,  in 
case  I  could  ever  afford  a  windmill,  and 
this  with  the  pulley,  curbing  and  valve 
bucket  cost  me  $35.  I  have  since  added 
$35  worth  of  wire  fence  and  a  small  cow 
stable  costing  $35,  so  have  now  over¬ 
reached  my  $200  by  $11.  Twelve  hens 
were  also  a  part  of  my  farm,  but  they 
paid  for  themselves.  Now  as  to  the  liv¬ 
ing  expenses  in  these  new  places,  you  will 
find  on  the  whole,  that  your  bills  are  no 
higher  than  at  home.  Supposing  coal  is 
high,  and  soft  at  that,  my  last  Winter’s 
coal  bill  did  not  exceed  $5.  I  believe 
with  careful  management  my  experience 
could  be  everyone’s  in  a  mild  climate  like 
ours.  /  Of  course,  where  it  is  colder,  bet¬ 
ter  houses  would  be  needed,  larger  stoves 
and  more  fuel,  etc. 

What  profit  is  it  all  at  the  last?  First, 
in  my  part  of  the  country,  we  have  plenty 
of  pleasant  sunshiny  days,  cool  and  in¬ 
vigorating  nights,  with  just  enough  rain 
with  a  little  snow  sometimes,  and  now 
and  then  a  sandstorm  to  make  it  interest¬ 
ing.  The  water  is  good  and  found  all  the 
way  from  seven  to  50  feet  in  depth.  The 
soil  is  sandy  loam,  with  reddish  loam 
and  clay  in  other  strips.  Every  vine  crop 
is  a  success  and  almost  all  kinds  of  corn 
crops  the  same.  The  most  luscious  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  also  grown.  A  great 
many  have  set  out  large  orchards  and 
locust  groves,  and  the  trees  last  year  made 
remarkable  growth.  Some  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  are  widows  with  children,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  you  all  for  a  drive 
that  you  might  see  how  well  they  have 
done  with  their  gardens,  broom  corn,  and 
sorghum  for  syrup.  There  is  also  the 
question,  Is  it  safe  for  a  woman  alone? 
Yes.  A  lady  is  always  safe  in  the  West. 
Of  course  it  is  pleasanter  to  have  a  friend 
with  you.  I  always  had  a  friend  or 
neighbor  with  me  at  nights,  and  most  of 
the  time.  “Show  yourself  friendly,”  and 
you  will  have  friends,  and  it  is  not  only 
possible,  but  tolerably  easy  to  own  your 
own  farm,  even  if  you  are  a  woman  and 
alone  in  the  world.  e.  m.  plant. 
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THE  TRUE  PARABLE  OF  THE  MODERN 
PRODIGAL  SON. 

Once  upon  a  time  an  Illinois  husbandman  with  a 
discernment  that  bordered  on  the  miraculous  perceived 
that  his  younger  son  was  endowed  with  those  rare  es¬ 
sentials  of  body  and  mind  that  fitted  him  to  go  into  the 
fields  to  feed  swine.  So  he  divided  his  living,  or  rather 
the  work  of  securing  it,  and  placed  the  son  at  the  head 
of'  that  department.  Though  still  a  boy  lie  had  full 
control.  He  selected  the  breeding  stock  and  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  that  the  hogs  had  plenty  to  eat  and  drink, 
especially  on  Fourth  of  July  and  the  days  he  wanted 
to  go  fishing.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  son  was 
literally  brought  up  with  the  hogs,  and  to  this  day  he 
would  rather  associate  with  a  bunch  of  decent  hogs 


THE  IMAGE  OF  FATHER.  Fig.  376. 


than  a  good  many  of  the  same  order  of  genus  homo 
that  he  knows  about.  He  has  never  seen  a  hog — or 
for  that. matter  any  four-footed  animal,  unless  it  was 
some  dissipated  billy  goat — that  was  mean  and  “or¬ 
nery”  enough  to  chew  tobacco  for  example. 

Now  in  those  days  a  “hog  plant”  consisted  of  the 
sunny  side  of  a  straw  stack  in  Winter,  and  a  “hog 
lot”  in  Summer.  The  hog  lot  comprised  three-quarters 
of  an  acre  of  absolutely  bare  ground.  The  only  vege¬ 
tation  it  contained  was  a  burdock  in  one  corner  and 
a  Jimson-weed  in  another.  It  was  a  feast  or  a  famine 
with  the  hog.  Until  the  corn  was  sold  he  fared  pretty 
well.  After  that  his  diet  was  largely  angleworms. 
The  women  were  expected  to  see  that  he  got  green 
apples  and  potato  peelings  and  weeds  from  the  garden 
— when  they  didn’t  forget  it.  As  a  relish  he  had  soapy 
dishwater.  In  process  of  time  he  became  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  though  somewhat  venerable  hog.  It  didn’t 
take  the  son  long — being  unusually  bright  as  we  have 
seen — to  conclude  that  while  a  hog  could  be  raised  in 
the  manner  described,  from  the  point  of  his  nose  to  the 
twist  in  his  tail  there  was  no  profit  in  him.  Besides 
times  began  to  change.  The  dairy,  once  the  mainstay 
of  the  pigs,  dwindled  to  two  small  Jersey  cows,  and 
the  hogs  began  to  sniff  suspiciously  at  the  buttermilk 
when  it  was  put  in  the  trough.  Help  became  scarce,  and 
became  a  factor  in  the  work,  for  we  may  say  without 
fear  of  successful  contradiction,  as  the  “spellbinders” 
say,  that  when  a  man  has  worked  for  12  to  14  hours 


A  FAMOUS  WYANDOTTE  HEN.  Fig.  377. 

in  the  field  he  has  neither  the  time  nor  inclination- 
after  supper— to  pull  “pusley”  enough  to  supply  a 
drove  of  hungry  pigs.  Manifestly,  something  must  be 
done,  or  the  son  would  lose  his  job,  and  that  wouldn’t 
do,  for  it  was  destined— it  was  so  nominated  in  the 
bond— that  he  should  be  a  hog  breeder. 

About  that  time  he  read  in  a  farm  paper  that  an 
acre  of  clover,  if  pastured,  would  produce  600  pounds 


of  pork  in  a  season;  that  if  12  shotes  were  turned  on 
said  acre  without  anything  else  but  water  they  would 
gain  50  pounds  each.  This  did  not  seem  unreasonable, 
and  as  pork  seldom  brings  less  than  four  cents  live 
weight  one  quick  at  figures  would  see  that  this  meant 
$24  at  least  for  the  acre,  with  very  little  labor  and  a 
benefit  to  the  land.  As  feed  and  money  were  scarce 
he  took  some  barbed  wire  and  fenced  the  cow  pasture 
hog-tight.  The  neighbors  looked  askance  and  tapped 
their  heads  when  they  went  by,  but  the  hogs  enjoyed 
it,  and  the  cost  of  fencing  was  saved  several  times  that 
season.  This  led  gradually  to  a  somewhat  improved 
condition.  Let  us  admit  that  our  conditions  are  by 
no  means  ideal — that  any  of  you  could  beat  it  if  you 
tried,  and  in  fact  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  also  can 
produce  a  300-pound  pig  in  four  months  has  us  beaten 
a  mile,  our  only  success  being  the  production  of  cheap 
pork  with  a  minimum  of  labor.  There  are  now  50 
acres  fenced  hog-tight,  to  which  30  can  be  added  tem¬ 
porarily  if  desired.  Only  20  of  these  are  permanent 
pasture,  and  this  supports  four  or  five  cattle,  three 
brood  mares  and  all  the  work  horses  on  Sundays.  The 
rest  is  in  clover  meadow  now,  and  will  be  kept  so  as 
far  as  possible. 

In  Winter  the  larger  hogs  “follow”  the  steers,  of 
which  30  to  50  are  fed.  The  straw  bedded  yard  with 
barn  and  open  shed  and  a  feed  floor  inside  in  case  of 
wet  weather  make  a  very  comfortable  place  to  stay. 
There  is  a  breeding  shed  18  x  60  facing  the  south,  with 
windows  seven  feet  high  on  south  and  four  feet  on 
north  side,  shingled  roof,  rather  flat,  for  greater 
warmth.  Sixteen  feet  at  one  end  is  a  feeding  floor 
paved  with  brick  and  in  one  corner  of  this  the  steam 
cooker  is  fenced  in,  also  a  small  tank  of  water  fed  by 
underground  pipes  from  barnyard  tank.  A  six-foot 
alley,  brick  floor,  runs  along  the  whole  length,  and 
pens  with  dirt  floor,  long  and  rather  narrow,  opening 
in  the  alley  take  up  the  rest  of  the  room.  No  feed  is 
bought  except  four  to  eight  tons  of  middlings  at  a  cost 
of  $15  to  $18  a  ton. 

BREEDING  STOCK. — From  the  largest  and  best 
litters  of  some  favorite  family  the  little  females  are 
marked  by  a  notch  in  the  ear.  It  hurts  at  the  time, 
but  as  it  adds  a  year  or  so  to  their  lives  they  forgive 
this.  In  the  Fall  round-up  when  the  wheat  is  separated 
from  the  chaff  the  best  of  these  remain  with  the  Fall 
pigs,  and  hence  are  fed.  through  the  Winter,  more 
largely  on  middling  slop.  They  are  bred  to  farrow  in 
August,  being  then  approximately  16  months  old ;  when 
this  litter  is  weaned,  bred  again  for  April  pigs.  If 
one  had  quarters  absolutely  safe  no  pig  is  like  a  Feb¬ 
ruary  pig,  but  here  the  mortality  is  too  great.  The 
bleak  winds  of  March  are  about  the  worst  things  an 
infant  pig  can  encounter.  After  the  second  litter  is 
weaned  the  sows  go  into  the  fattening  bunch.  Occa¬ 
sionally  one  may  be  kept  longer,  but  if  so  she  must 
show  unusual  inclination  to  “acquire  merit,”  as  Kipling 
would  say.  For  the  head  of  the  herd  a  large-boned 
pig,  well  "matured,  from  a  large  litter,  most  of  which 
were  raised,  is  selected.  When  not  in  service  he  has 
a  half-acre  pasture  containing  six-foot  square  house 
with  usually  some  “cull”  for  companion.  If  the  first 
litters  prove  satisfactory  both  in  size  and  vitality  he  is 
kept  as  long  as  possible  without  inbreeding. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  AN  ILLINOIS  FAT-BACK.— 
When  the  infant  porker  discovers  America  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  April  it  is  in  one  of  the  pens  of  the 
hoghouse.  There  is  plenty  of  straw  and  plenty  to  eat, 
and  he  is  on  velvet  from  the  start.  His  mother  is  fed 
rather  scantily  at  first — depending  somewhat  on  the 
size  of  the  litter — with  a  little  corn  and  wheat  middlings 
slop,  but  this  is  gradually  increased  to  full  feed.  He 
early  learns  one  lesson  never  forgotten — namely,  if  he 
doesn’t  grab  his  dinner  at  the  first  opportunity  some 
brother  or  sister  will  get  in  ahead,  and  it  pays  to  be 
first  when  the  call  to  meals  is  extended.  Whenjhe  is 
10  days  to  two  weeks  old  the  door  of  the  pen  is  left 
open  during  the  day,  and  his  mother  is  allowed  to  go 
out  and  pick  at  the  early  grass.  In  a  few  days  lie 
ventures  out  into  the  alley  and  “scraps”  with  his  little 
neighbors,  and  for  pure  ferocity  and  yet  harmless  re¬ 
sults  their  mix-ups  are  hard  to  match.  In  a  few  days 
more,  tempted  by  the  warm  sunshine,  he  strolls  out  with 
his  mother,  gets  his  first  bite  of  the  new  grass,  and 
begins  to  realize  his  mission.  He  wonders  also  what 
it  is  that  makes  his  mother  rush  for  the  trough  when 
the  cooked  middlings  are  turned  in,  and  gets  a  taste 
for  himself.  Some  day  he  happens  to  creep  under  a 
board  lately  nailed  across  one  end  of  the  house,  and 
finds  some  soft  shelled  corn  and  some  slop  which  he 
proceeds  to  annex.  He  isn’t  fed  too  much,  because  he 
would  get  too  fat,  and  would  not  care  quite  so  much 
to  rustle  for  a  living.  His  motto  is  not  “root  hog  or 
die,”  for  when  he  indulges  in  that  his  nose  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  jewelry,  eat  grass  or  die  would  come  near 
being  riglit.  Time  goes  by,  the  grass  begins  to  dry 
up,  likewise  his  natural  food,  and  one  day  he  finds 
a  gate  mysteriously  opened,  and  remembering  his  early 
training  he  hikes  out  into  the  young  clover,  which 
has  sprung  up  on  purpose  for  him  after  the  hay  was 
put  up.  He  does  not  get  much  corn  now,  but  the 
clover  is  good  and  he  doesn’t  mind.  After  six  or  eight 
weeks  of  this  diet  he  finds  a  new  ear  of  corn,  which 
tastes  about  the  best  of  anything  he  ever  had,  and  he 
fills  himself  up  almost  to  overflowing  and  thrives 
mightily.  When  the  early  Winter  comes  and  his  best 
friend,  the  grass,  is  killed  for  the  season,  he  is  shut 
in  the  steeryard  to  clean  up  the  waste.  If  it  happens 
that  he  is  rather  fat  and  “pudgy”  at  this  time  he  is  fed 
more  corn  than  the  cattle  waste — all  the  drove  will  eat 
up  clean — with  a  hearty  drink  of  middlings  a  day;  and 
ends  his  day  early  in  the  Spring;  52  such  pigs  sold  on 
February  28,  1906,  weighed  13,330  in  Chicago  yards, 
and  sold  at  $6.37 x/2,  within  five  cents  of  the  “top.”  If 
at  the  beginning  of  Winter  he  is  thrifty  but  not  too 
fat  he  gets  but  little  more  than  the  waste  frorn^  the 
cattle,  with  middlings  to  drink,  and  about  April  15 
goes  out  again  to  grass  and  plenty  of  soaked  shelled 
corn,  and  is  sold  in  June. 

The  Fall  pig  comes  into  being  in  the  same  pen.  The 
house  is  fairly  cool  in  Summer,  and  free  from  flies. 
The  adjoining  pasture  is  picking  up  again  with  the  Sum¬ 
mer  rains,  as  the  main  drove,  consisting  of  the  previous 


Fall  and  the  Spring  pigs  have  gone  into  the  clover, 
so  that  he  gets  the  same  start  as  did  his  cousin  in  the 
Spring.  When  the  new  corn  comes  on  he  is  ready  for 
his  share,  and  can  look  out  for  himself  when  the  grass 
season  is  over.  Then  he  gets  two  fairly  satisfying 
feeds  of  middlings  and  corn  a  day.  He  comes  out  in 
the  Spring  thin,  but  thrifty  and  ready  for  business  on 


THIRTY-POUND  WHITE  HOLLAND  GOBBLER.  Fig.  378. 

the  pasture,  with  a  small  feed  of  corn.  Then  the  clover 
completes  his  growth,  and  when  the  new  corn  is  ready 
he  goes  into  a  feeding  pen  for  a  month  or  six  weeks’ 
finish  on  all  the  corn  he  can  stuff;  38  of  these,  includ¬ 
ing  eight  old  sows,  sold  at  $6.35,  the  top  for  “mixed 
packers”  on  October  26,  1906,  and  weighed  11,570.  The 
90  head  sold  during  the  present  year  averaged  276, 
and  cleared  over  shipping  expenses  $1,550.  Just  $80 
were  spent  for  feed,  and  while  the  com  could  only  be 
estimated  we  think  1,500  bushels  would  be  liberal.  A  _ 
chemical  analysis  of  that  lot  of  pigs  should  show  75 
per  cent  grass,  20  per  cent  corn  and  five  per  cent 
middlings. 

One  favorable  item  is  the  work  expended.  During 
the  busy  season  about  six  minutes  a  day  are  allowed. 
Middlings  are  merely  soaked  over  night.  Most  of  the 
work  is  done  in  the  Winter,  and  combines  pleasure 
with  profit.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  shovel  out  a  feed  of 
corn  in  the  barnyard,  and  watch  the  pigs  leave  their 
sun  bath  to  eat  it.  It  is  a  delight  on  a  cold  Winter 
day  to  hear  the  throbbing  of  the  steam  cooker  and 
watch  the  middlings  bubble  in  the  barrel.  It  is  a  joy 
to  see  the  drove,  every  one  of  which,  like  Hamlet’s  - 
ghost  might  a  “tale  unfold,”  lined  up  at  the  gate  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  let  in  for  their  cooked  feed.  It  is  an  exhilara¬ 
tion  to  watch  the  mad  rush  when  the  gate  is  opened, 
and  every  pig  tries  to  be  first  at  the  trough.  It  was 
especially  exhilarating  on  one  occasion  when  the  writer 
slipped  and  fell  right  in  front  of  the  approaching  stam¬ 
pede.  Our  gentle  readers  -  will;  never  know  how  near 
they  came  to  losing  this  article  ...unless  they  shut  their 


“TOO  HANDSOME  TO  KILL”  !  TWO-YEAR-OLD  BRONZE 
GOBBLER;  37  POUNDS.  Fig.  379. 

eyes  and  imagine  the  position  of  a  man  with  60  pigs- 
each  one  of  which  seemed  to  weigh  a  ton,  rushing  oyer 
him.  We  have  been  in  our  share  of  football  scrim¬ 
mages,  and  on  one  occasion  had  to  be  carried  off  “on  a 
shutter,”  but  we  never  tried  to  buck  that  kind  of  a 
line  before.  And  finally,  brethren,  let  us  hear  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  whole  matter.  For  the  man  who  would 
raise  cheap  pork  there  exist  middlings,  corn  and  pas¬ 
ture,  these  three,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  pasture. 

Illinois.  A*  E-  PRICE* 
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THANKSGIVING  AMONG  THE 
FLORISTS . 

There  are  several  special  occasions  in 
the  business  year  of  the  florist,  and  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  order  of  the  calendar  these 
important  occasions  are  as  follows:  New 
Year’s  Day,  upon  which  date  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  floral  tokens  of  regard  are  deliv¬ 
ered  to  maid  and  matron,  and  not  only 
to  these  representatives  of  the  feminine 
contingent,  but  also  to  the  heads  of  cor¬ 
porations  and  various  other  officials,  both 
State  and  National.  Next  in  order  comes 
St.  Valentine’s  Day,  and  the  giving  of 
flowers  and  flowering  plants  on  this  ten¬ 
der  occasion  has  most  wonderfully  in¬ 
creased  of  late  years ;  in  fact,  to  such  a 
degree  has  this  custom  already  attained 
in  some  of  our  large  cities  that  it  seems 
almost  like  an  echo  of  Christmas  time  to 
many  of  the  florists.  Then  comes  that 
greatest  of  flower  festivals,  Eastertide,  a 
period  that  is  the  most  satisfying,  and 
withal  the  most  trying  of  the  whole  year 
to  the  florist,  for  great  quantities  of  per¬ 
ishable  flowers  and  flowering  plants  must 
be  so  timed  and  prepared  as  to  be  at  the 
height  of  their  perfection  for  that  one 
week.  All  this  preparation  must  be  made 
regardless  of  the  weather,  and  timed  dif¬ 
ferently  each'  year,  on  account  of  Easter 
being  a  movable  feast,  and  as  such  only 
recurring  upon  a  similar  date  at  long  in¬ 
tervals. 

After  this  comes  the  Summer  routine 
work  of  the  florist,  and  the  Summer  vaca¬ 
tions  of  his  customers,  and  it  is  some¬ 
times  darkly  hinted  that  the  unpaid  flor¬ 
ist’s  bill  from  the  preceding  Winter  and 
Spring  has  prodded  the  necessary  lucre 
for  the  said  vacation.  But,  of  course,  this 
is  only  hearsay-,  and  there  are  doubtless 
but  few  people  mean  enough  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  an  innocent  florist.  And  after 
what  are  called  “the  melancholy  days” 
have  come,  and  at  the  end  of  “brown  No¬ 
vember,”  the  swift  passage  of  time  brings 
us  to  our  National  Thanksgiving  season, 
and  we  are  reminded  that  this  period  is 
one  of  great  importance  to  housewives,  to 
turkeys  and  to  florists,  and  regarding  the 
latter  we  shall^  have  somewhat  more  to 
say,  though  pausing  at  this  point  to  men¬ 
tion  the  one  other  great  flower  season  that 
is  included  in  our  list  for  the  year,  namely. 
Christmas.  This  festival  utilizes  great 
quantities  of  flowers  and  plants,  and 
means  much  anxiety  for  the  florist,  owing 
to  the  difficulties  of  safe  delivery  during 
midwinter  weather,  and  in  addition  to  thjfs 
there  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  a  scarcity 
of  some  kinds  of  stock  with  a  correspond¬ 
ing  stiffening  of  the  wholesale  prices. 

This  variation  in  prices  for  cut  flowers 
is  a  frequent  source  of  trouble  among 
dealers  and  customers,  for  many  of  the 
latter  do  not  realize  the  fact  that  flowers 
are  a  commodity,  dealt  in  by  cut-flower 
commission  houses  to  the  amount  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  every  year,  and  that  these 
commission  dealers  keep  a  close  watch 
upon  the  supply  and  demand,  with  the  nat¬ 
ural  result  that  prices  are  subject  to 
change  from  time  to  time  in  accordance 
with  trade  conditions.  But  1  hanksgiving 
marks  the  opening  of  the  social  season  in 
some  of  our  large  cities,  and  these  multi¬ 
tudinous  social  events  would  be  incomplete 
without  flowers  and  the  artistic  work  of 
the  floral  decorator.  Of  course  there  have 
been  lots  of  weddings,  debutante  teas  and 
other  events  prior  to  Thanksgiving,  but  a 
large  proportion  of  the  balls  and  dinners 
come  in  after  that  joyous  date,  and  at  all 
such  times  the  florist  is  a  factor  of  im¬ 
portance.  The  quantities  of  flowers  that 
are  now  used  in  various  ways  at  Thanks¬ 
giving  time,  and  the  perfection  to  which 
they  are  grown  is  quite  a  revelation  to 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  facts,  and  as  sta¬ 
tistics  are  dry  reading,  and  sometimes 
confusing  in  the  bargain,  it  has  been 
thought  best  to  illustrate  one  of  the  flower 
crops  that  figures  very  largely  in  the 
Thanksgiving  business  of  the  florists. 
The  picture  in  question,  Fig.  380,  shows  a 
greenhouse  filled  with  Chrysanthemums 
and  indicates  what  result  may  be  had 
from  the  flower  termed  the  “Queen  of 


COMMERCIAL  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  THANKSGIVING.  Fig.  380. 


FIRST  SNOWSTORM  IN  NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  lO,  1906.  Fig.  381. 
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THE  DOUBLE  GERMAN  CATCHFLY.  Fig.  382.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  874, 


Autumn”  when  in  the  hands  of  expert 
cultivators.  It  was  prepared  from  a  pho¬ 
tograph  of  a  house  in  the  establishment 
of  Dailledouze  Bros.,  Flatbush,  New  York, 
a  firm  that  has  produced  for  many  years 
past  some  of  the  finest  Chrysanthemums 
and  carnations  that  have  been  sold  in  that 
most  critical  market,  the  city  of  New 
York.  These  immense  flowers,  some  of 
which  were  fully  nine  inches  in  diameter, 
with  their  tall  and  straight  stems  clothed 
with  heavy  foliage,  were  the  result  of 
painstaking  care  and  high  cultivation,  and 
well  deserve  the  popularity  accorded  them 
about  Thanksgiving  time.  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  are  the  favorites  of  the  flower  buy¬ 
er  at  that  period  of  the  year,  and  when  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  loose  bunch  of  a  dozen  or  so 
in  a  tall  glass  vase,  or  as  is  sometimes 
done  by  the  most  exclusive  of  decorators, 
these  flowers  are  placed  in  a  tall  silver 
vase  of  exauisite  design,  the  effect  is 
fetching  in  the  extreme,  and  one  does  not 
wonder  that  Chrysanthemums  are  still 
popular. 

Then  there  are  many  of  the  young 
ladies  who  are  very  partial  to  wearing 
from  one  to  three  large  Chrysanthemums 
as  a  corsage  bouquet  when  they  go  out 
ta  cheer  the  knights  of  the  gridiron  at  the 
various  football  balls  on  the  afternoon 
of  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  this  fancy 
utilizes  great  quantities  of  these  flowers. 
The  plants  producing  these  tremendous 
flowers  are  grown  from  Spring-rooted 
cuttings,  the  cuttings  being  obtained  from 
old  plants  of  the  year  before,  and  rooted 
in  sand  beds  in  the  greenhouse,  after 
which  they  are  planted  out  in  prepared 
beds  of  rich  soil,  carefully  watered,  and 
the  growths  tied  up  from  time  to  time  in 
order  to  provide  a  straight  stem.  In  due 
time  the  flower  buds  begin  to  show  them¬ 
selves,  and  then  one  particular  bud  is  se¬ 
lected  by  the  grower,  and  all  the  others 
pinched  off,  thus  throwing  the  full 
strength  of  the  plant  into  that  one  bud, 
and  this  coupled  with  careful  feeding  with  . 
sundry  fertilizers  and  the  prompt  exter¬ 
mination  of  all  noxious  insects,  results  in 
the  production  of  these  abnormally  large 
flowers. 

Then  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
expert  cultivator  comes  into  play  again 
when  he  has  to  decide  when  each  bloom 
has  reached  its  fullest  development,  and 
is  quite  ready  for  cutting,  these  extra  fine 
flowers  being  cut  with  stems  four  to  five 
feet  long,  and  requiring  most  careful  pack¬ 
ing  in  wooden  or  heavy  cardboard  boxes 
to  ensure  their  safe  carriage  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  These  luxurious  blooms  of  some 
varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  naturally 
command  luxurious  prices,  some  of  them 
bringing  from  $6  to  $7  per  dozen  at  re¬ 
tail,  but  there  are  also  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  good  flowers  sold  for  $2.50  to  $3 
per  dozen,  and  during  the  height  of  the 
season  many  are  sold  for  much  less  than 
that.  The  colors  most  in  demand  among 
the  buyers  of  Chrysanthemums  are  pink, 
yellow  and  white,  but  the  varieties  are 
legion,  and  new  ones  arc  being  sent  out 
by  the  dozen  each  year,  for  clever  plant 
breeders  are  busily  working  on  this  line 
in  this  country,  in  various  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  in  Australia. 

But  while  Chrysanthemums  do  take  a 
very  large  part  on  Flora’s  stage  at  the 
Thanksgiving  time,  yet  they  do  not  com¬ 
pose  the  entire  company,  for  indoor  roses 
are  now  reaching  their  proper  form,  car¬ 
nations  are  daily  improving,  and  good  vio¬ 
lets  may  be  had  in  abundance,  and  each  of 
these  flowers  has  its  multitude  of  fol¬ 
lowers.  Whether  it  be  the  fair  patroness 
of  Harvard,  who  may  wear  a  bunch  of 
Liberty  roses  or  crimson  carnations  to 
the  Thanksgiving  game,  the  daughters  of 
Ithaca  with  their  mingled  bunch  of  red 
and  white  carnations,  the  demure  damsels 
of  Philadelphia  with  an  immense  bouquet 
of  violets,  or  the  general  company  of  fair 
ones  with  their  Chrysanthemums  on  the 
road  to  the  game,  all  of  these,  and  also 
the  decoration,  of  thousands  of  family  din¬ 
ner  tables,  help  to  make  a  joyous  Thanks¬ 
giving  for  the  florists,  and  incidentally  to 
build  up  that  infant  industry  in  the  United 
States,  an  industry  in  which  at  least  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  are  now  invested. 

W.  H.  TAPLIN. 
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A  CHILD  AMONG  BEES. 

The  picture  shown  below  is  sent 
us  by  F.  H.  Drake,  of  Massachusetts.  It 
would  require  great  courage  for  one  not 
well  acquainted  with  bees  to  put  a  child 
on  a  hive  in  this  way.  One  should  ne 
thankful  for  bees  that  will  not  “bite.”  Mr. 
Drake  says: 

“The  bees  were  flying  in  and  out  of  all 
the  hives  when  this  picture  was  taken, 
but  very  few  are  seen,  as  it  was  late  af¬ 
ternoon,  and  not  bright  sunlight.  It  was 
interesting  to  note  that  tallest  hive — the 
three-decker  on  the  scales — gave  a  gain  of 
nine  pounds  between  daylight  and  dark, 
and  would  fall  short  V/2  pound  in  the 
night,  showing  that  the  bees  had  driven 
out  so  much  moisture  from  the  fresh  nec¬ 
tar.  The  dark  line  between  the  first  and 
second  stories  of  that  hive  is  -the  edge 
of  the  queen  excluder,  which  keeps  the 
brood  below  and  allows  the  bees  to  store 
only  honey  above.  More  farmers  should 
keep  bees  if  only  for  food  and  pleasure. 
The  hives  are  very  near  the  house,  and 
children  often  among  them  and  none  has 
been  stung.”  . 

TREES  LARGER  IN  NURSERY  ROW. 

My  plan  of  keeping  trees  in  the  nursery 
is  just  what  every  ornamental  nursery¬ 
man  does  all  the  time ;  transplant  several 
times  and  grow  the  tree  larger.  My  own 


settled  in  my  mind,  and  I  shall  do  it  more 
or  less  in  the  future. 

[Prof.]  A.  G.  GULLEY.' 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 


DIPPING  REPLACES  FUMIGATION. 

Reading  on  page  791  the  little  note  from 
Orlando  Harrison  regarding  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  nursery  stock  reminded  me  that 
perhaps  it  would  interest  your  readers  to 
know  that  the  Oregon  State  Board  of 
Horticulture  at  its  semi-annual  meeting 
last  week  passed  a  regulation  providing 
that  in  future  all  nursery  stock  must  be 
dipped  in  a  standard  solution  of  lime,  sul¬ 
phur  and  salt  before  it  could  be  offered 
for  sale.  We  have  tried  fumigating  for 
years  with  very  unsatisfactory  results; 
fumigation  strong  enough  to  kill  the  scale 
frequently  injures  the  trees.  The  scale 
is  spreading  and  becoming  a  more  serious 
pest  every  year.  The  buyer  is  certainly 
entitled  to  a  clean  tree  and  this  proper 
dipping  will  insure.  Dipping  will  also  be 
required  of  all  nursery  stock  shipped  into 
the  State  hereafter,  and  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  have  all  the  coast  States  adopt 
a  similar  requirement.  One  of  the  most 
effective  plans  yet  found  to  enforce  spray¬ 
ing  of  trees  is  condemning  scaly  fruit 
wherever  offered  for  sale. 

w.  K.  NEWELL. 

Prest.  Oregon  State  B’d  of  Horticulture. 


PERFECT  CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  BEES. 


plan  is  to  take  ordinary  nursery  trees 
three  to  four  years  old,  set  out  again  in 
nursery  row,  with  more  room,  say  two 
feet  in  row  and  rows  five  feet  apart; 
grow  two  years,  giving  same  treatment  of 
trimming  and  spraying  they  shoujd  re¬ 
ceive  in  orchard;  then  take  up  and  set 
back  again  with  more  room,  and  grow 
two  more  years,  or  in  other  words,  grow¬ 
ing  at  least  the  first  four  years  of  the 
orchard  in  the  nursery  rather  than  in  the 
orchard,  and  with  much  less  expense,  and 
having  the  land  saved  to  use  in  Fall  or 
prepare  in  better  shape.  Trees  thus 
treated  now  six  years  in  orchard  have 
fully  kept  their  lead  and  borne,  some,  the 
third  crop.  I  do  not  know  where  the 
limit  is  from  the  fruit  growers’  stand¬ 
point  of  economy,  but  of  course  it  must 
be  done  on  the  farm  where  the  trees  are 
to  be  grown,  as  one  could  not  ship  such 
trees  without  great  expense.  As  to  remov¬ 
ing  fillers,  I  am  just  about  to  test  that. 
Having  one  orchard  where  it  is  now  nec¬ 
essary  to  thin  I  expected  to  begin  by  par¬ 
tially  cutting  out  trees,  but  a  wealthy  man, 
hearing  of  the  trees,  wants  them  to  re¬ 
plant,  so  in  the  Spring  we  shall  take  up 
a  lot  and  remove  to  his  place  about  40 
miles  away.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  trees.  It  will  only  be  a  matter 
of  expense.  The  trees  to  be  moved  have 
been  11  years  in  the  orchard  and  are  from 
four  to  seven  inches  in  diameter  of  trunk. 
That  it  is  feasible  to  grow  trees  several 
years  longer  in  the  nursery  row  is  fully 


Thin  Flagging  for  Greenhouse  Benches. 
— Mr.  Siebrecht’s  communication,  page  813. 
reminds  me  that  I  found  cement  for  green¬ 
house  benches  very  useful  and  durable  many 
years  ago,  but  the  best  results  were  obtained 
by  the  use  of  thin  bluestone  flagging,  using 
sawed  locust  posts  for  supports  and  cypress 
strips  to  hold  the  sand.  Of  course  the  use 
of  the  flagging  is  only  advisable  in  localities 
where  it  can  be  readily  and  cheaply  procured, 
as  at  the  Hudson  River  quarries  where  the 
thin  stones  could  be  set  aside  as  got  out, 
and  sent  down  cheaply  by  boat.  The  locust 
posts  will  last  as  long  as  wanted  and  afford 
“good  nailing”  for  the  cypress  strips. 

J.  Y.  p. 

The  Elberta  Peach. — As  an  orchard  tree 
the  Elberta  is  very  nearly  perfect,  growing 
open  with  low  head  and  requires  but  little 
pruning.  It  is  also  less  susceptible  to  dis¬ 
ease  than  most  varieties  with  me.  The  fruit 
is  uniformly  large,  has  a  dry  flesh  and  is 
a  perfect  freestone.  The  dry  flesh  renders 
it  less  liable  to  rot  and  makes  it  bear  trans¬ 
portation  better  than  most  varieties.  In 
most  of  these  points  mentioned  the  Elberta 
excels.  Its  dryness,  which  is  a  necessary 
quality  in  a  good  shipper,  detracts  from  its 
quality  for  eating.  The  above  traits  are 
largely  inherited  from  its  parent,  the 
Chinese.  Many  other  varieties  from  this 
parentage  have  come  into  notice  lately,  but 
all  of  them  are  inferior  to  the  Elberta.  and 
very  much  inferior  in  point  of  quality  to 
the  Persian  strains  from  which  most  of  our 
former  sorts  had  come. 

Connecticut.  norman  s.  platt. 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 

Tents.  $1.90 up.  Old  Pistols . $  .50up. 

Carbines  .80  44  Pistol  Holsters..  .20  44 
lies..  1.65  44  6  Foot  Am.  Banner  $1.35 

Haversacks . 10  44  Blue  Flannel  Shirt.. 1.50 

Knapsacks . .  .45  44  Cavalry  Lariat . 58 

KhaKi  Legging...  .15  44  N. ^Officers’  Sword  1.50 
Rubber  Ponchos.  .75  44  Surgicallnstmt.Sets6.75 
Cadet  Drill  Guns  1.00  44  New  Cavalry  Sabres  1.50 
Cadet  Eqpt.  Sets.  .38  44  Cavalry  Spurs  (pair)  .45 

Bayonets . 10  44  Army  Fur  Caps, new  2.00 

Side  Arm  Swords  .25  44  Khaki  Shirt,  Cadet.  .95 

Canteens . 28  44  7  Shot  Carbine, new  3.00 

Army  Hats . 35  44  1st  Aid  Pkge.,  new  .10 

Hunting  Knife...  .80  44  Mil.  Blanket,  new..  1.60 
Army  Saddles....  3.00  44  Overcoat  and  Cape  3.00 

44  Bridles .  1.00  44  Navy  Reefers,  $5.00  up, 

44  Uniforms, new  1.25  44  Large  l»4-page  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue,  full  of  valuable  information 
with  net  wholesale  and  retail  prices,  mailed  12  cents  (stamps). 
FRANCIS  BANNERMAN,  601  Broadway,  New  York 
Largest  dealer  in  the  world  in  Government  Auction  Goods*  15  Acres 
—  '  for  storage,— *2%  Acres  Broadway  Salesrooms .  - 


He  Knows 

the  kind  of  C 
Waterproof  I 
Oiled  Clothing! 
that  stands  theV 
hardest  service 

DoYruKnow' 


Made  .for  all  kinds 
of  wet  work  or  sport 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE 


A  J  TOWCR  CO  BOSTON  O  »  A  ' 

T  QW  t  W  CANADIAN  CO  lTQ  TQHQNTQ  C.AH 


— Rhubarb  Forcing — 

All  winter  rhubarb  will  prove  a  money-maker  to  you. 
Plants  can  be  forced  in  the  dark  to  produce  crisp, 
tender,  red  stalks  in  4  to  6  weeks. 

I  furnish  the  roots  ready  to  grow  in  your  cellar. 
Fresh  rhubarb  in  winter  brings  good  prices  for  sauce 
and  pies.  Order  today. 

12  clumps,  S2;  25  clumps  $3.50;  50  clumps,  $6.75; 
100  clumps,  $12. 

STOKES’  SEED  STORE  2l9p*irakdeeUiafeet 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS  -  & 

est  quality,  guaranteed  to  live.  Materially  less 
than  agent’s  price.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES,  -  -  Chattanooga,  Tenn, 

APPIF  RARRFI  ^  Three  factories.  Capacity 
rtriLL  DHnnCLO  10.000  per  day.  Low  price, 
prompt  shipment.  R.  GILLIES,  Medina.  N.  Y. 


SEND  FOR  1907  LIST.  RejuU  Plant  Farm, 


THE  CHAMPION  BOG  CUTTER 

Will  cut  an  acre  a  day  and  leave  the  ground  as  smooth 
as  a  floor.  Will  do  the  work  of  ten  men  and  do  it  far 
better.  Perfect  satisfaction  or  no  deal. 

Address  S.  W.  BREWSTER,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

ninrn  nnTO  Special  price  now  of  $1.10  a 
rArrn  rll  1  \  looo  for  3-inch  pots.  p.  b. 

*  til  I  UIU  Crosby  &  Son, Catonsville.Md. 

HONEST  GOODS 

Josiah  Young’s 

Fall  Catalog  of 

Bulbs, 

Roses  and 
Hardy  Stocks 

Is  now  ready  for  mailing 

Sent  Free 

JOSIAH  YOUNG,  27  Grand  St.,  Trot,  N.  Y. 

_ HONEST  PRICES _ 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

A  FULL  LINK  OF 

FRUIT  TREES,  BERRY  PLANTS, 

and  General  Nursery  Stock.  Catalogue  Free. 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

TO  INSURE  KILLING  THE 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

PREPARE  YOUR- OWN 

LIME  SULPHUR  WASH 

AND  BE  SURE  TO  USE 

FLOWERS  of  SULPHUR 

(Note  the  Spelling) 

BERGEN  PORT 

Brand,  which  is  prepared  especially  for 
Spraying  Purposes.  I  Combines  easily, 
quickly  and  completely  with  lime.  In¬ 
sist  on  having  it.  Ask  your  Dealer  or 
write  to 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO., 

28  Burling  Slip,  New  York. 

KIL=@=SCALE 

The  original,  most  popular  and  most  effective  SCALE  DESTROYER 
on  the  market.  KIL-O-SCALE  combines  the  two  infallible 
remedies— SULPHUR  AM)  PETROLEUM.  Beware  of  Oil  Solutions 
that  will  SEPARATE,  endangering  the  life  of  the  tree.  Do  not  be 
persuaded  to  buy  inferior  imitations.  Write  for  circular,  telling 
what  users  have  to  say  about  KIL-O-SCALE.  Our  1907  Seed  and 
Implement  Catalogue  free.  Write  for  it, 

GRIFFITH  &  TURNER  00.,  209  N.  Paca  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 
KILLER 

The  best  and  simplest  remedy  for  this  and 
other  pests  is  Kil-o-Scale— ready  for  use 
by  simply  mixing  with  water.  We  also  have 
the  best  Spray  Outfits.  Send  for  catalog. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Athenia,  N.  J. 

,  TREES  are  famous 

^  ’wherever  planted;  are  planted 
mmmwr  everywhere  trees  are  grown.  Free 
Catalog  of  superb  fruits— Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc.-StarkBro’s, Louisiana.  Mo. 


SHS 


Are  You  Interested  in 
APPLE  TREES, 
PEACH  TREES, 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET, 

or  anything  in  the  lineof  Nursery  Stock,  if  so,  we 
ask  you  to  send  for  our  FREE  48  page  illustrated 
catalogue.  Our  stock  of  trees  and  plants  is  large 
and  fine.  Write  to  us.  Address. 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut. 


Trees  Worth 
Planting 

Bred  up  strong,  smooth, 
healthy,  strong  rooted.  Not 
ordinary  trees,  but  finest 
that  can  be  grown.  Try 

HARRISON’S 
NURSERY 

stock.  Planting  the  choicest  pays  in  the  long 
run.  Our  prices  no  higher  than  you  pay  for 
average  trees.  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Shade 
Trees — Grapes,  Strawberries,  etc.  Over  1,000 
acres.  Write  for  fall  of  1906  catalogue  today. 
HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Box  29,  BERLIN,  MO. 


APPLE  TREES, 

Nothing  But  Apple  Trees. 
The  Safest  and  BEST  Apple 
Trees  in  the  World. 

We  offer  nearly  100,000  thrifty  one  and 
two  year  old  apple  trees,  all  bred  from 
selected  bearing  parents.  Every  tree 
our  own  growing. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL, 
Apple  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

THE  DEYO 

Power  Spraying  Outfit 

Complete  With  Mechanical  Agitator. 


Used  by  the  largest  and  most  successful  fruit 
growers.  Not  an  experiment.  Our  outfits  have  stood 
the  test  for  the  past  four  years.  Ask  the  user. 

Write  for  Catalogue  5  oil  Spraying. 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE.  * 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


. . . 


Don’t  Neglect 
Fall  Spraying 


“SCALECIDE 

SAN  JOSE.  COTTONY  MAPLE  SCALE,  PEAR  PSYLLA,  Etc. 


99  Fall  Spray¬ 
ing  is  Best 


WILL  POSITIVELY 
DESTROY 

Without  Injury'  to  the  Trees.  Samples,  Prices  and  Endorsement  of  Experiment  Stations  on  Application. 

B.  Gr.  PPULTT  CO.,  Dept.  A.,  11  Broadway,  NEW 


CITY 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.  1 


Mixing  a  Fertilizer. 

A.  n.  IF.,  Cambridge,  3  fax  a. — Will  you  give 
me  a  formula  to  mix  ground  bone,  tankage 
from  meat  and  muriate  of  potash  to  make 
a  good  dressing  for  grass  on  clay  loam  soil? 

Ans. — We  would  use  400  pounds 
muriate,  600  pounds  tankage  and  1,000 
pounds  ground  bone  if  these  chemicals 
are  to  be  used.  They  are  not  the  best 
for  top-dressing,  because  neither  of  them 
is  soluble  enough  when  left  on  top  of  the 
ground.  We  would  rather  use  nitrate  of 
soda  and  acid  phosphate  for  top-dressing, 
as  when  put  on  the  ground  the  rain  will 
dissolve  them  and  carry  the  plant  food 
down.  We  orefer  to  use  bone  and  tank¬ 
age  where  they  can  be  plowed  or  har¬ 
rowed  into  the  soil. 

Plowing  Under  Cow  Peas. 

E.  8.  IF.,  New  Monmouth,  N.  J. — Is  it 
hotter  to  plow  cow  peas  under  green  in  the 
Kail,  or  to  let  them  die  on  the  ground  and 
plow  under  in  the  Spring?  Will  the  cow  pea 
hay  that,  is  moldy  injure  cows  where  it  is 
used  as  fodder?  Musty  hay  will  cause 
heaves  in  horses.  Is  there  the  same  danger 
in  feeding  it  to  cows?  I  have  a  lot  of  cow 
pea  hay,  but  it  heated  in  the  stack. 

Ans. — >We  would  rather  plow  the  cow 
pea  vines  under  when  ripe,  and  sow  rye 
to  cover  the  ground  through  the  Fall  and 
Winter.  When  they  are  left  to  die  on 
the  ground  you  lose  most  of  the  leaves, 
which  are  blown  away,  and  something 
from  the  soil.  We  should  not  be  afraid 
to  feed  musty  or  moldy  cow  pea  hay  to 
cows  if  they  are  also  fed  bran  or  other 
grain.  It  is  safe  to  trust  a  well-fed  cow 
to  reiect  food  that  would  hurt  her.  We 
would  not  feed  such  hay  to  horses. 

Ashes  and  Ground  Bone. 

R.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. — A're  wood  ashes 
as  good  as  ground  bone  for  an  orchard?  Ilow 
much  coal  ashes  will  it  do  to  put  around 
trees? 

Ans. — You  cannot  fairly  compare  the 
two.  as  the  following  figures  show : 

rounds  In  One  Ton. 

Phos. 

Nitrogen.  Acid.  Potash. 


Wood  ashes .  0  35  100 

Ground  Bone .  60  400  0 


Thus  vou  see  the  ashes  contain  no  ni¬ 
trogen  while  the  bone  has  three  per  cent 
or  more.  The  ashes  contain  five  per  cent 
of  potash,  while  the  bone  has  none.  This 
potash  is  a  necessity  in  growing  fruit. 
The  ashes  also  contain  000  pounds  or 
more  of  lime.  You  might  use  ashes  and 
grow  some  crop  like  clover  or  cow  peas 
to  furnish  nitrogen,  but  unless  you  were 
sure  vour  soil  does  not  need  potash  the 
ground  bone  would  in  time  fail.  The 
best  wav  is  to  combine  the  two,  using  200 
pounds  of  ashes  with  each  100  pounds  of 
bone.  We  use  about  a  peck  of  coal  ashes 
to  the  tree,  but  would  use  any  amount  up 
to  a  bushel  if  we  had  them. 

Keeping  Cabbage  for  Winter. 

R.  B.,  Elkton,  Md. — I  wish  to  put  away 
about  6,000  cabbages  for  my  hens  this 
Winter.  Many  of  the  beads  are  immature 
and  these  I  shall  bed  in  furrows  root  down, 
throwing  the  dirt  with  plow  to  each  furrow 
as  we  fill  with  cabbage,  and  covering  this 
with  about  four  feet  of  straw  and  thatch. 
The  rest  I  wish  to  put  in  the  large  dry 
feed  room  cellar,  placing  the  layers  on  dirt, 
covering  with  short  straw,  and  piling  them 
up  as  high  as  convenient,  alternating  cabbage 
and  straw.  Will  they  keep  that  way  in  a 
frostless  cellar?  If  not  can  I  keep  them  in 
any  way  but  bedded  in  earth?  I  wish,  if 
possible,  to  avoid  the  labor  of  digging  them 
out  of  frozen  ground. 

Ans. — There  are  several  ways  of  stor¬ 
ing  cabbage  for  Winter  use.  All  of  them 
are  reliable  and  safe  methods  if  properly 
done.  Failure  to  keep  cabbage  and  other 
such  vegetables  is  due  to  keeping  them  too 
warm,  or  storing  them  where  it  is  damp, 
and  confining  the  impure  air  without 
means  of  escape.  A  large  frost-proof  cel¬ 
lar,  such  as  the  correspondent  refers  to, 
should  be  an  excellent  place  to  keep  them, 
provided  it  is  well  ventilated.  Cabbages 


that  are  to  be  stored  for  Winter  should 
be  left  in  the  field  as  long  as  it  is  safe  for 
them  without  being  injured  by  frost;  they 
should  be  puiled  when  dry,  the  stump  or 
root  cut  off  about  two  inches  from  the 
head,  all  decayed  leaves  removed;  they 
should  then  be  packed  tightly  in  slat  bar¬ 
rels  or  crates.  Where  they  are  stored  ex¬ 
tensively  permanent  bins  or  racks  are 
made  to  hold  them  when  thus  stored. 
Pack  them  edgeways  to  avoid  moisture  and 
water  collecting  around  the  base  of  the 
stem ;  this  will  often  cause  decay  and  rot. 
Ventilation  should  be  given  freely  except 
on  the  coldest  days.  t.  m.  white. 

Another  Seedless  Aptle. — I  have  sent 
you  an  apple  which  may  belong  to  the 
“Spencer”  variety.  The  tree  that  produced 
this  apple  is  about  .SO  years  old  and  in 
all  its  life  has  not  produced  five  bushels  of 
fruit.  The  tree,  like  the  fruit,  is  worthless. 
It  came  from  a  nursery  in  an  adjoining 
county  and  was  sold  under  the  name 
“No  Core.”  I  have  been  interested  in  the 
“Spencer”  discussion  and  thought  I  would 
send  a  sample  of  our  “No  Core.”  When  you 
cut  the  apple  you  will  notice  the  absence  of 
mature  seeds,  but  the  cells  are  there,  as  in 
any  other  apple.  j.  m.  B. 

Ilomcr  City,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  apple  is  somewhat  like  the 
Spencer  in  outward  appearance,  and  seems 
to  be  of  much  the  same  type.  The  core  is 
larger  aud  there  are  more  seeds.  The  quality 
is  very  poor.  Of  the  dozens  of  seedless 
apples  reported  to  us  practically  all  are 
very  low  in  quality. 


Portland  Gutter 


Only  $15.70 

This  handsome,  stylish, 
and  popular  cutter  Is  made 
ot  guaranteed  materials 
throughout.  The  body  Is 
the  latest  style,  SUx841ncb, 
22-lnch  back,  gives  warmth 
comfort  and  elegance  In  appearance,  Gear  woods 
are  select  air-seasoned,  runners  are  rock  elm,  steam 
bent,  1)4x94  Inch.  Knees  and  beams,  1)4x34  Inch, 
channel  shoes  94  x  1)4  Inch,  braces  clipped  to  knees 
and  gears  Ironed  up  very  strong  and  secure.  Re¬ 
movable  trimmings,  dark  green  union  cloth  or  whip¬ 
cord,  as  preferred;  regular  stuffed  cushion  and  spring 
back.  Paint— body  black  with  fancy  moulding,  gear 
and  shafts  Brewster  green  or  carmine  neatly  Btrlped. 
Complete  with  shafts  and  shifting  bar.  Only  $15.70. 

A  Full  Lino  at  Factory  Cost. 


All  these  cutters  have  channel  shoes  and  re¬ 
movable  upholstery,  also  fitted  with  good  shafts 
aud  quick  shifting  bar,  which  Is  held  In  position  by 
thumb-screw,  can  be  changed  from  one  position  to 
another  In  a  minute's  time  and  gives  you  choice  of 
having  horse  travel  straight  ahead  or  at  one  side. 
Remember  this,  more  cutters  are  made  In 
Kalamazoo  than  in  any  other  city  In  the 
United  States  and  when  you  deal  with  the  KAL¬ 
AMAZOO  SUPPLY  HOUSE  you  deal  athead- 
quartersand  pay  one  small  profit  only,  to  actual 
factory  prices. 


Only  $20.50 


A  favorite  cutter,  e  1  e- 
gant  design, extremely  sub¬ 
stantial,  heavily  Ironed, 
well  braced,  wing  dash,  ex¬ 
tra  high  roll  back.  Body 
84  In.  wide,  80  In.  long,  seat 
18  In.  deep,  highly  finished 
spring  cushion  and  back  removable.  Trimmed  In 
green  cloth  or  whipcord.  Has  carpet,  nickel  arm  and 
dash  rati.  Body  painted  In  black,  striped  with  green 
or  carmine,  gear  also  striped.  Channel  shoes.  This 
cutter  Is  extra  quality,  only  120.50. 


L-80 


Only  $21.50 

This  Great  Eastern  Port¬ 
land  Cutter, very  fine,  high¬ 
ly  finished, nicely  trimmed, 
extra  roomy,  easy  riding,  Is 
trimmed  In  heavy  green 
wool  cloth  or  whipcord. 

Body  painted  rich  black, 
striped  with  green  or  carmine,  gear  also  Btrlped. 
Channel  shoes  and  removable  upholstery.  Carpet 
and  all  other  trimmings.  Price  *21.50. 

Extras  for  any  cutter.  Pole,  Instead  of  shafts, 
add  #1.50;  pole  and  shafts,  add  #3.00;  genuine  car 
plush,  red  or  blue,  add  #3.75;  28-oz.  rubber  top  for 
any  cutter,  add  #112.50. 

We  will  stake  our  business  reputation  on  these 
cutters.  They  are  high  class  and  cannot  be  dupli¬ 
cated  by  anybody  else  for  the  price  and  we  will  prove 
It.  Select  the  cutter  you  want,  send  us  the  whole 
amount  with  order  or  #3.00  Just  to  show  good  faith 
and  we  will  ship  the  cutter  at  once  on  approval.  If 
satisfied  pay  the  freight  agent  the  balance  due.  If 
It  Is  not  exactly  as  represented,  we  will  pay  freight 
bath  ways  and  at  once  refund  your  *3.00  or  any  other 
amount  you  have  paid  us.  we  have  many  other 
styles.  Including  a  very  fine  speeder,  price  only 
#46.50,  Old  Comfort,  #26.00,  and  Spring  Cutter, 
only  #20.85.  Also  runners,  very  handy  to  put  on 
buggy  axles,  only  #5.25.  Light  and  heavy  bobs, 
etc.  Send  for  our  new  general  catalogue  C88.  Full 
of  bargains  In  everything  for  the  farm  and  home. 


Buffalo 
RobesSI. 

ON  APPROVAL 

For  buggy,  sleigh  or 
automobile  there  Is 
nothing  finer  to  be  had 
at  any  price.  Ameri¬ 
can  Buffalo  Robes  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  we 
offer  the  ‘KAZOO*'  BUFFALO  ROBES,  a 
substitute  that  has  every  appearance  and  many  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  genuine  Buffalo  Skin  Robe.  They 
are  pliable,  soft,  lined  with  astrakan  and  Interlined 
with  rubber  cloth,  making  them  absolutely  wind  and 
waterproof  and  much  warmer  and  more  comfortable 
than  any  stiff  skin  robe.  These  robes  are  worth 
$10.00  of  any  man’s  money  and  you  will  say  so  when 
you  see  It.  You  cannot  buy  a  more  elegant  appear¬ 
ing  or  more  serviceable  robe  at  *25.00  retail.  We  sell 
to  you  direct  at  almost  factory  cost.  54x52,  #5.00; 
54x62,  #6.00;  54x72,  #7-00.  Send  *1.00  as  guaran¬ 
tee  of  good  faith.  Pay  the  agent  the  balance  when 
you  get  your  robe.  If  you  are  not  absolutely  satis¬ 
fied,  tell  the  agent  to  return  It  to  us  at  our  expense 
and  we  will  refund  you  your  *1.00  and  pay  charges 
both  ways. 

Why  not  order  robe  and  cutter  together  and  save 
all  transportation  charges  on  robe — will  pack  it  under 
Beat  of  cutter  and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 


CASH  SUPPLY  &  MFG.CO. 

696  Lawrence  Sq. t  KALAMAZOO,  MIOH, 


WANT  COMFORT 
WHEN  DRIVING? 

IF  SO,  USE 

Lehman  Heaters 

You  can  avoid  winter  discomfits  and 
make  your  driving  a  pleasure  while  out  in 
the  cold  by  heating  your  carriage,  wagon 
or  sleigh  with  a  celebrated 


LEHMAN 


Heater 


They  burn  LEHMAN  COAL,  from  which 
there  is  no  smoke,  smell  nor  danger  of  fire.  They 
can  bo  operated  at  a  cost  of  2  cents  a  day.  Horse¬ 
men,  farmers  and  physicians  everywhere  use  and 
recommend  them,  and  they  are  making  many 
friends  particularly  among  farmers.  3a0,000 
LEHMAN  HEATERS  are  in  actual  use,  which 
alone  speaks  as  to  their  merits.  Write  for  circular 
telling  all  about  them,  mentioning  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


LEHMAN  BROS.,  MFRS., 

10  Bond  Street 
New  York 

&r: BEWARE 


J.  W.  ERRINGER, 

Oen,l  West.  Sales  Agent 
45  E.  Congress  St.,  Chicago,  Ill* 

OF  IMITATIONS. 


Wire  F ence  9QC 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  * 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wired 
Catalog  offences,  tools  and  supplies  FRKI^ 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MASON  FENCE  CO.  Boi  G7,  LeeBburg,  (K 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA.  ILL. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say  that 
the  best  Investment  they  ever  made  WM 
when  they  bought  an 

Electric  HaWagon 

Low  wheels,  wide  tires;  easy  work,  light  draft. 
We’ll  sell  you  a  set  of  the  best  steel  wheels 
made  for  your  old  wagon.  Spoke  united  with 
hub,  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  88.  Qulney,  III. 


FENCE 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  day*  free  tnil. 
We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It’s  free.  Buy  direct.  W  rite  today 

COILED  SPRINC  FENCE  CO. 

Box  2^.  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA 


[heaviest  fence  made 

l All  No.  9  steel  Wire.  Well  galvanized.  Weighs/ 
"  I  more  than  most  fences.  15  to  85o  per  rod  f 
lellvered.  We  send  free  sample  for  inspec- 1 
Ltion  and  test.  Write  for  fence  book  of  133  , 

styles.  The  Brown  Fence*  Wire 
Oo.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SUPERIOR 
WIRE  FENCE 

Made  of  very  heavy,  high  ear-^ 
bon  steel  wire,  heavily  gal  van- % 
ized,  securely  connected  with 
the  Superior  Lock,  strongest  and 
most  easily  attached  lock  made.  A  _ 
SAMPLE  PIECE  to  test  and  OATA-* 
LOG  FREE.  Write  to-day. 

THE  SUPERIOR  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


Tr  UP  TO  STAY  I 

w  There’s  noth  1  n ^ flimsy | 


^  about  Frost  Wire  Fence.  I 
It's  *25  to  50  per  cent,  heavier  than  | 
'any  wotcu  wire  fence  : 

"made,  and  doesn’t  cost  I 
'any  more.  Write  for  free 
catalogue. 


We  Pay  | 
Freight 


THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  ] 

H.  B.  DRAKE  A  CO.,  29  Broadway,  New  York. 


ICE 


M  ad. 

In  Three 
SUM. 


CUTTING  *ViS7 

PORSCII  All  Steel,  Double- 
Row  ICE  PLOWS.  Marks  s 
cuts  two  rows  at  a  time ;  cuts  any  size  cake 
and  any  depth,  and  does  It  with  ease  and  economy. 

Does  the  work  of  twenty  men  sawing  by  hand.  Pays  for  Itself  W 
two  days.  No  farmer,  dairyman,  hotel  man  or  other  can  afford  t. 
be  without  It.  Ask  for  catalogue  and  introductory  prices, 
rfohxt  Dorsoh &  Son*.  2  2  6  W ells  St.. Mil  waukee.  W  lx. 


You  never  saw  a 
saw  which  saws 


likethis  saw  saws 


andl  ast  so  long  a  time. 

Frame  of  heavy  angle 
steel  strongly 
braced— absolutely 
no  shake.  Patented— adjust¬ 
able,  dust-proof,  non-heating 
oil  boxes,  etc.  We  make  these 

Appleton  Wood  Saws 

In  6  styles— strong,  simple,  safe  andsuceesssful 
—and  we  make  a  4-wheel  mounting  for  wood 
saws  and  gasoline  engines  which  is  unequalled 
for  convenience  and  durability.  Saw  your  own 
wood  and  save  time,  coal  and  money— then  saw 
your  neighbors’  wood  and  make  $5  to  $15  a  Day. 
We  make  the  celebrated 

HERO  FRICTION  FEED  DRAG  SAW 

nothing  like  It— no  other  so  good.  Also  feed 
grinders,  shellers,  fodder  cutters,  buskers, 
manure  spreaders,  farm  trucks,  windmills, 
etc.,  all  guaranteed  full  Appleton  Quality. 
Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Ask  for  it  now. 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 


APPLETON 
27  Fargo  Street 


Batavia,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 


The 

Scales 

Don9t 

Lie 


.  V/ 

The  weigh  scales  don’t  lie.  If  you  have  given  your  fowls  '{I 
Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  regularly  with  the  daily  ration, 
there  will  be  more  pounds  registered  on  the  scale  beam  when 
you  come  to  sell ;  there  will  be  no  disease  in  the  flock,  and  the 
poultry  buyer  will  find  eggs  in  the  crate  next  morning. 

DR.  HESS 

Poultry  PAN-A-GE-A 

is  the  famous  poultry  tonic-formulated  by  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.V.S.).  By  the 
action  of  bitter  tonics  the  medical  authorities  attest  that  the  organs  of 
digestion  will  extract  more  of  the  egg-making  material  from  the  food,  as 
well  as  other  nutrition  which  is  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  bone,  muscle 
and  feathers.  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  besides  making  hens  lay,  cures 
and  prevents  cholera,  roup,  indigestion,  etc.  It  contains  germicides  that 
destroy  the  minute  bacteria  which  produce  so  man,  fatal  diseases.  Re-  / 
member  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  bears  the  indorsement  of  leading  , 
Poultry  Associations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  costs  but  a 

Tlpnnv  O  Hntr  O  KaII  f  Qfl  fattti  n  nn  A  1J ■  .  .  . 


kj  lev  mo  ‘1H  H  L/UllaUd,  LUhlH  DUO  i 

penny  a  day  fox’  about  30  fowls,  and  is  sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 


11-2  lbs.  25c.,  mall  or  express  40c.  ’ 
5  lbs.  60c.  ;  12  lbs.  $1.25 
25  lb.  pall,  $2.50 


Except  in  Canada 
and  extreme 
W  est  and  South. 


Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book,  free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 

ASHLAND,  OHIO. 


.HI 


Vf: 


Instant  Louse  KUl^y 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


Here  is  a  list  of  advertisers  that  you 
will  not  find  in  the  advertising  columns  of 
this  paper : 

The  Pioneer  Music  Publishing  C'o.,  Chicago, 

111. 

S.  J.  Smith,  Short sville,  N.  Y. 

Sheerin's  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Mark  T.  Thompson.  Rio  Vista,  Va. 

ffm.  Kimhull,  Manchester,  Mich. 

<}.  S.  lien  jam  in,  Lansing.  Mich. 

('has.  C.  Nash,  Tliree  Rivers,  Mich. 

Co-operative  Nurseries,  Charleston,  W.  Va, 

J.  A.  Everitt,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

T.  C.  Furnas,  Southport,  Ind. 

Isaac  Tilllnghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

Oak  Nurseries,  Collingdale,  Pa. 

tV.  o.  Babcock,  Bridgman,  Midi. 

II.  Light  foot,  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

Mt.  Pomona  Nursery  Co.,  Swanton,  Md. 

Medford  Seed  Co.,  Medford,  Mass. 

W.  M.  Ostrander,  Philadelphia.  J’a. 

Win.  Empire,  Amsterdam.  N.  Y. 

A.  T.  'i'ownsend,  Mt.  Blanco,  O. 

Vllleview  Poultry  Farm,  Salem.  N.  Y. 

II.  I..  S.  Hall,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 

Lewis  Benedict,  Lutherville,  Md. 

C.  W.  Barrick.  New  Martinsville,  W.  Va. 

(1.  W.  Mendall,  Austin,  Tex. 

Jackson  Co..  Nurseries,  Bosky  Dell,  Ill. 

J.  A.  Bennett  &  Sons.  Oouverneur,  N.  Y. 

F.  Sawyer,  Newark.  O. 

Dlrigo  Engine  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

American  Has  Engine  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

Waldo  E.  Barnes,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  1. 

Veterinary  Science  Association,  I/ondon, 
Canada. 

Co-operative  Refining  Co.,  Kansas  City. 

Cash  Buyers’  Union,  Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Farm  Co.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y._ 

C.  AdeB  Ka.vner  &  Co.,  Loekport,  N.  Y. 

M.  I,.  Bowersox,  Bradford,  O. 

F.  II.  Keeler  &  Co.,  104  Warren  street. 
New  York. 

Chas.  A.  tV  11  son,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

P.  II.  Wallace  &  Co.,  48  Clinton  street. 
Boston.  Mass. 

The  Lake  Erie  Seed  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 

Dr.  Ilaux  Spectacle  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fred  Slider,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

'Hie  American  School  of  Music,  Chicago,  III. 

tV.  R.  Selleek.  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

Spencer  Seedless  Apple  Co.,  flrand  Junc¬ 
tion,  Colo. 

McLean  Publishing  Co..  88  Walker  street, 
New  York. 

J  Lee  Woodcock.  Salisbury.  Md. 

The  National  Supply  Co..  Lansing,  Mich. 

Vineless  Potato  Co..  Pullman,  III. 

North  American  Land  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Some  of  these  people  never  did  and 
never  could  advertise  in  T  HE.  R.  N.-Y. 
Others  have,  but  failed  to  make  good  rea¬ 
sonable  complaints  of  subscribers,  and  we 
made  good  ourselves.  Some  have  good 
financial  ratings,  and  a  creditor  could 
realize  on  a  judgment.  Others  arc  al¬ 
leged  to  he  not  financially  responsible. 
Many  of  them  are  small  nurserymen  or 
seedsmen  who  either  have  not  the  stock 
or  the  facilities  or  the  disposition  to  crive 
customers  satisfaction  for  orders  and  re¬ 
mittances. 

We  make  no  attempt  to  give  a  complete 
list  of  the  advertisers  we  have  refused 
or  that  we  would  refuse  if  their  business 
were  offered  us,  because  to  do  so  mar  do 
an  injustice  to  some  worthy  house,  and 
that  we  wish  more  than  anything  else  to 
avoid.  lWe  sometimes  refuse  an  order 
when  there  is  doubt  in  our  own  mind  as 
to  the  house  concerned;  we  refuse  it  to  he 
on  the  safe  side.  Many  of  these  adver¬ 
tise  in  other  papers,  but  under  our  “square 
deal”  guarantee  we  do  not  feel  safe  in 
doing  so.  The  list  is  submitted  for  the 
information  and  benefit  of  readers.  Tf 
you  have  any  doubt  about  the  standing  of 
a  house  it  will  he  well  to  write  us  before 
making  an  order  and  remittance.  We 
have  every  modern  convenience  for  gath¬ 
ering  information,  and  as  it  is  done  for 
you  at  considerable  expense  we  are  glad 
to  have  you  make  use  of  it.  A  subscriber 
in  Michigan  recently  made  inquiry  about 
a  concern  in  which  he  was  interested,  and 
concluded  his  letter  with  this  paragraph : 

If  T  am  not  Imposing  on  you  by  asking 
questions  in  regard  io  a  firm  not  adverl ising 
with  you  I  shall  esteem  as  a  very  great  favor 
the  interest  you  take  tn  advising  me  what 
course  to  pursue. 

We  refer  to  this  because  it  gives  us 
opportunity  to  say  that  it  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  who  the  house  is,  or  where  it  is 
located,  or  whether  it  is  an  advertiser  or 
not.  If  the  information  will  he  of  service 
to  you,  that  is  all  we  want.  Come  right 
on  with  your  inquiries  any  time,  and  as 
often  as  you  please.  Tf  you  were  not 
showing  interest  in  these  matters  we 
would  conclude  that  the  work  was  doing 
you  no  good,  and  we  would  drop  it.  In¬ 
quiries,  however,  about  our  own  adver¬ 
tisers  are  useless.  We  are  careful  to  sat¬ 
isfy  ourselves  that  they  are  all  right  be¬ 
fore  accepting  their  business,  and  our 
guarantee  covers  them.  We  could  do  no 
more  in  reply  to  a  special  inquiry.  Still 
we  place  no  restrictions  on  your  inquiries, 
inquiry  you  make  will  be  welcomed.  I 


In  this  Thanksgiving  number  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  we  feel  a  degree  of  pride  that 
we  feel  will  be  shared  by  every  friend  of 
the  paper  and  every  person  who  has  the 
interests  of  the  farm  and  the  farm  home 
at  heart.  The  outside  world  has  come  to 
gets  its  impression  of  an  industry  largely 
from  the  character  of  papers  that  repre¬ 
sent  it.  A  professional  or  business  man 
with  this  copy  of  The  R.  N.-\.  on  his 
desk  will  form  a  higher  opinion  of  the 
agricultural  interests  and  of  the  farm 
home  than  he  would  get  from  a  copy  of 
some  of  the  cheaper  looking  publications. 
In  a  business  way  this  impression  is  worth 
something  to  agricultural  interests  as  a 
whole;  it  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  the 
individual  farmer,  and  for  this  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  glad  to 
carry  the  message.  The  things  that  we 
sec  and  hear  and  feel  have  an  influence  on 
our  lives  that  we  cannot  escape.  Fine 
pictures  and  good  books  indicate  a  re¬ 
finement  and  culture  no  more  surely  than 
the  cleanliness  and  beauty  of  the  farm 
paper  with  which  the  farm  family  is  more 
closely  associated.  Put  elements  of  com¬ 
fort  and  pleasure  and  beauty  in  the  farm 
home  and  its  sons  and  daughters  will 
hesitate  to  leave  it.  The  farm  paper 
should  be  a  factor  for  improvement — sug¬ 
gesting  the  comforts  and  attractiveness  of 
the  home;  but  such  suggestions  come  with 
poor  grace  from  a  paper  which  in  its  own 
appearance  lacks  every  element  that  it 
advocates  for  its  readers.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  looked  upon  as  an  exponent  of  agri¬ 
cultural  conditions,  and  we  want  it  in 
appearance  as  well  as  in  character  to  re¬ 
flect  the  importance  of  this  great  industry. 

We  would  like  to  have  every  reader  of 
this  issue  speak  of  it  to  one  neighbor, 
and  suggest  that  10  cents  will  pay  for  a 
10  weeks  trial  subscription.  Will  you  foi 
one  do  so  much? 


RRIHfPN  PRAPFCOC  are  as  fresh  as  whole 
DflUIVCN  bnAOlVtnO  ones  and  can  be  bought 
at  low  prices  from  the  factory  of  NKVV  ENGLAND 
BISCUIT  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass,  manufacturers  of 
the  famous  "Toasted  Butter  Crackers,’’  "Little 
Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit,”  etc.  Write  us. 


'$60 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKESIXTVj 
SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

GILSON 

R3  GASOLENE 

Engine 

JFor  Pumping,  Cream 
^Separators,  Churns.  Wash  Ma¬ 
rchings.  etc.  FEEE  TEIAL 
Ask  for  catalog  all  sizes 

GILSON  mfg.  co.  144  ParkCt,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 


MANLOVE  SELF-OPENING  GATE 

Always  in  order. 
Operated  by  any 
vehicle.  Adds  to 
value,  convenience 
and  beauty  of  any 
home.  Money 
maker;  time  saver. 
MANLOVE  OATE  00. 
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273  E.  Huron  St. 


Chicago, 


The  Automobile 


is  rapidly  taking  the 
place  of  horse  ve¬ 
hicles.  Its  use  by 
farmers  for  hauling 
market  trucking  and  other  farm 
work,  as  well  as  for  traveling  pur¬ 
poses,  will  soon  he  common.  We  give 
instruction  and  advice  to  farmers  free 
of  charge,  as  to  the  availability  of 
the  automobile  for  farm  use.  We 
also  have  a  practical  course  of  cor¬ 
respondence  instruction  for  the 
teaching  of  automobile  mechanism, 
construction,  operation  and  repair. 

YOUNG  MEN 

Don’t  stay  in  the  old  rut  for  over.  Get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  groat  20th  Century  business. 
There  are  good  opportunities  for  you  to  make 
large  earnings.  We  will  show  you  how.  Addross 

Correspondence  School  ol  Automobile  Engineering 

SUITE  188(i,  40  WEST  fiOTH  8TBEET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  Stoddard  Line 

of  Gasolene  Engines. 

Furnish  the  best  and  cheapest  power  for 
threshing,  sawing  wood  and  running  all  farm 
machinery,  also  for  shop  or  mill  use. 

Vertical  or  Horizontal 

Mounted  or  Stationary 

Both  Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Outfits.  Send 
for  free  catalogue  E.  II. 

Stoddard  Mfg.  Co., 

Rutland,  Vt. 


“Woodpecker”  gasoline 

NO  TROUBLE 

Starting,  winter  or  summer. 

With  expert*  or  experiments. 

With  foundation  or  concoctions. 
With  poor  adjustments. 

With  bad  mixtures. 

With  faulty  Ignition. 

With  expensive  repairs. 

W  ith  unfair  factory. 

Ptn  i  for  Catalogue ,  Price 9  and 
Free  Trial  Plan . 
WOODPECKER, mhSt.  Office,  MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO. 


I  3KH.P.  7H.P.  14H.P. 

Ready  to  Run  on 
f/aenline  or  Alcohol. 


ADVANCE 

Gasoline  Engines 

Wo  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  Gasoline 
Engines  for  farm-1 
ers.  If  you  want  to 
learn  a  bout  the 
host  farm  gasoline 
engine  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  write  to  Geo. 

I).  Foil!  Mfg. 

Co.,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Gasoline  Engine 

HALF-PRICE  OFFER 

FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME. 

We  will  sell  a 
3:,-i  li.p.,  5  h.  p. 
and  7  n.  p.  gaso¬ 
line  engine  sta¬ 
tionary  complete 
for  half  price. 

C.  H.  A.  Dissinger  & 

500  N.  Fourth  St. 

Wriglitsville,  Pa. 


CHAMPION  EVAPORATOR. 

For  Maple,  Sorghum, 
Cider  and  Fruit 
Jellies. 


CHAMPION 
EVAPORATOR 
CO.  HUDSON,  0. 


Saves  Time,  Labor  and  Fuel; 


Write 
for 
cata¬ 
log  giving 
number  of 
trees  you 
tap. 

Makes  the 


best  Syrup;  Easy  to  Operate;  Durable. 


Best  Farm  Powers 

Widest  uses,  most  power,  always 
dependable.  No  other  power  can 
possibly  take  the  place  of  Bteam. 

Leffel 

Engines 

are  the  highest  type, 
standard  for  many 
years.  Horizontal, 

Upright,  Portable, 
etc.  Highest  eflloi- 
e  n  c  y  guaranteed. 

Send  for  book  and 
Investigate  before  buy¬ 
ing. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 

Box  191,  8prlngn«ld,  O. 


JONES  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT 


A  5  ton  14  X  8  steel  lever 
tare  beam  Wagon  Scale  for 


ALL  SCALES  SOLD  OIM  TRIAL 
full  description  of  our  40  dollar  scales  as  well  as 
others  with  and  without  pit  write  


Box  No.  385B 


JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON 

BINCH  ANTON,  N.T., 


Will  You  Try  This  Engine 


30  DAYS  FREE? 


YV- f  HEN  you  buy  a  farm  power  it 

\\l  is  to  your  interests  to  get  the 
engine  that  will  give  you 
— the  first  sendee — at  the  least  ex¬ 
pense — witli  tiie  frreatest  conven¬ 
ient: — and  the  hast  trouble. 

You  can’t  afford  to  buy  any  other 
kind.  "8 

*  *  * 

Now,  we  believe  that  we  have  the  < 
gasoline  engine  wa  want. 

We  know,  that  our  engine — the 
Abenaque — is  more  convenient  in 
every  dayuse — is  adapted  to  a  wider 
range  of  work, — gives  less  trouble, 
and — takes  less  fuel  than  any  other 
farm  power  engine  made. 

We  know  it,  and  we  want  to  trove 
it  to  you — or  let  you  prove  it  your-  .. 
self. 

Therefore  we  ask  the  privilege 
of  sending  you  any  Abenaque  En¬ 
gine  you  may  select 


the  Abenaque  will  do  better  work 
for  you  than  any  other  engine  in 
your  neighborhood. 

It  is  so  simple  and  so  convenient 
that  you  can’t  help  being  delighted 
with  it. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  adapted  to 
wore  kinds  of  work  than  any  other 
engine ;  it  can  he  used  in  moreways, 
in  wore  places  and  in  more  positions. 

This  is  true  because  the  Aben¬ 
aque  is  a  "unit"— that  is,  it  is  self- 
contained — all  one  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery  that  you  can  pick  up  and  set 
down  anywhere— a n  rough  ground 
or  a  hillside,  and  be  all  ready  for 


ditionalcost)  and  you  can  move 
it  about  your  place  with  no 
more  trouble  than  you  would 
have  with  a  saw-buck. 

And  it’s  always  ready  for 
business. 

Our  special  method  of  mixing 
the  air  and  gas,  enables  us  to  be 
entirely  independent  of  the  heat 
of  the  engine  for  vaporizing  the 
gasoline,  so  that  you  can  start  the 
Abenaque  as  surely  in  the  coldest 
weather,  as  you  can  in  summer. 

We  positively  guarantee  this— 
and  it  means  a  lot  to  you. 

Our  patented  system  of  cooling  is 


Abenaque  Gasoline  Engines 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  No  Money  tn  Advance. 

Engines  bought  now  can  be  used  with  Alcohol  without  change. 


On  30  Days  Free  Trial  y 

N o  money  in  advance — no  trouble 
or  bother. 

We  send  a  man  to  show  you  how 
to  run  it,  and  tiien. 

You  simply  use  the  engine30  days, 
and  decide  whether  the  claims  we 
make  for  it  are  true,  or  not.  t 

That  is  the  way  to  be  sure  about  it. 

*  *  * 

Of  course,  we  wouldn't  dare  make 
such  an  offer  if  we  weren’t  sure  that 


business  in  an  instant. 

It  is  built  on  long,  heavy  Z-beams 
which  take  up  the  vibration  so  that 
no  foundation  is  necessary — no 
bolting  down  or  trueing  up. 

The  gasoline  tank  and  water-cir¬ 
culating  tanks  are  tart  of  the  en¬ 
gine,  so  you  have  no  connections  to 
make. 

You  can  put  the  engine  on  any  or¬ 
dinary  truck  or  sled  (or  we  provide 
special  steel  trucks  at  a  slight  ad- 


admittedly  the  best  in  use  today. 

Instead  of  having  to  have  an  extra 
hogshead  of  water,  holding  60 or  70 
gallons,  the  Abenaque  has  long,  flat 
tanks — a  part  of  the  engine — which 
require  only  4  or  5  peiilfuls  of  water 
and  which  nevertheless  give  great¬ 
er  circulation ,  greater  radiation  of 
heat,  and  more  rapid  cooling,  than 

Abenaque  Mach.  Works.  Wcs,vlnrmeonLa,,on* 

(lAKollne  Engine,  Wood  Na»» lug  Outfit.,  Kn.ilago  OulIUa,  Haw  Mill  Machinery,  tlrlndcra. 


the  big,  awkward  70  gal.  hogsheads. 

Tlte  water  cannot  help  circulating 
and  we  guarantee  that  you.  will 
never  have  an  overheated  cylinder 
on  the  Abenaque. 

*  *  * 

The  governor  another  patent  of 
ours — is  of  the  "hit-or-miss”  type, 
positive  in  action.  It  may  be  set  to 
any  desired  speed;  it  allows  an  ex¬ 
plosion  only  wht  n  needed:  and  lets 
the  pump,  sparker  and  valve  mech¬ 
anism  rexf  during  the  idle  strokes. 

All  parts  "in  the  open" — nothing 
hidden.  Yon  see  what  they  aredoing 
and  can  get  at  them  for  adjustment. 

But  what's  tiie  use  of  talking? 

Let  us  send  you  one,  that  you  may 
see  from  actual  use  how  good  it  is. 

Send  today  for  full  particulars 
and  select  your  engine  for  trial. 
Please  ask  for  Catalogue  O. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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A  YOUNG  SHEPHERD. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  will  try  to  interest  the 
vounc  stock  breeders.  There  arc  many 
boys  and  girls  who  have  a  natural  love 
for  animals,  and  who  have  met  with  con¬ 
siderable  success  in  breeding  poultry, 
sheep  or  cattle.  In  some  cases  their  par¬ 
ents,  as  we  think  wisely,  have  encouraged 
their  children  to  extend  and  improve  their 
little  flocks  and  herds,  until  the  result  has 
become  verv  encouraging.  “Uncle  John” 


PORTABLE  FENCES. 

The  pictures  given  herewith  show  sev¬ 
eral  forms  of  portable  fence  which  have 
been  tried  and  found  useful.  The  first 
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cut  shown  is  from  a  Rhode  Island  farm. 
The  uprights  are  of  locust  or  chestnut, 
six  feet  long,  braced  with  poles  of  any 
stiff  wood.  Holes  are  bored  at  top  and 
bottom  corners  of  uprights  at  the  proper 
angle,  into  which  the  rounded  ends  of  the 
braces  are  inserted.  Five  lengths  of  wire 
arc  stretched  across  and  stapled  to  posts 
and  braces.  Each  panel  is  10  feet  long 
and  set  in  crowbar  holes. 

This  fence,  used  in  northern  New  York. 
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AN  OHIO  BOY  AND  IIIS  SHEEP. 

Soencer,  of  Cornell,  has  done  much  to 
encourage  this  work.  In  a  recent  letter 
he  says : 

A  few  years  ago  I  told  you  about  meeting 
a  boy  in  knee  trousers  in  a  school  up  in 
Oswego  County.  When  I  was  unhitching  my 
horse  he  stole  out  of  the  school  room  to  ask 
me  about  the  value  of  a  certain  breed  of 
bens,  and  another  question  was*  about  a 
proper  ration.  That  was  10  years  ago.  lie 
is  dealing  in  sheep  now.  I  have  before  me 
a  letter  from  him  just  received.  Here  are 
some  of  his  paragraphs : 

“Last  November  I  started  in  with  65  purc- 
breds.  At  shearing  time  I  had  550  pounds 
of  wool.  It  pays  to  get  the  best  blood,  for 
it  is  no  more  trouble  to  raise  a  ram  that 
will  sell  for  a  Dig  price  than  a  common  one 
at  butchers’  prices.  I  shipped  to  five  States 
last  Fall.  Three  of  them  went  to  the  City 
of  Mexico.  Thirty-two  head  made  an  average 
of  $18.  My  crop  of  lambs  this  year  are 
sired  by  an  imported  ram  that  1  picked  out 
of  a  bunch  of  30  that  I  found  in  Canada. 
1  paid  $00  for  him,  and  he  is  wool  all  over 
but  the  tip  of  bis  nose  and  four  toes.  I  have 
a  yearling  ram  that:  weighs  about  160  pounds, 
and  sheared  15  pounds.  I  have  been  offered 
$50  for  him,  but  he  is  worth  more  than  that 
to  me  to  sire  my  lambs.” 

There  are  many  other  boys  and  girls 
who  only  need  a  little  encouragement  to 
start  them  on  a  pleasant  and  useful  busi¬ 
ness  career.  We  shall  try  to  reach  more 
of  them,  and  help  bring  them  out.  Here 
is  the  picture  of  an  Ohio  boy  with  his 
sheep.  Let  us  hear  from  more  boys  and 
girls  who  “take”  to  farm  animals. 

Budding  Appi.e  Thicks. — I  notice  C.  M.  S., 
on  page  776,  asks  for  information  on  bud¬ 
ding  or  grafting  apple  trees  (lie  same  Spring 
they  are  planted.’ It  is  not  possible  to  bud 
a  tree  that  is  not  in  a  good  growing  con¬ 
dition,  which  would  not  be  likely  to  be  the 
same  season  of  planting.  Having  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  in  planting  orchards  I 
prefer  seedling  trees.  I  get  a  hardier  trunk 
and  crotch  than  on  grafted  stock,  and  graft 
the  first  season.  I  use  a  tongue-graft 
scion,  and  wrap  the  joint  with  half-worn 
cotton  cloth,  dipped  in  melted  grafting  wax. 
a  strip  live  inches  long  by  one-half  inch 
wide;  with  excellent  success,  and  said  trees 
come  into  bearing  sooner  than  nursery  trees. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  joint  well 
covered.  I’ut  the  strip  on  spirally  and  lap 
the  end  back  on  the  cloth.  T.  E.  s. 

Nova  Scotia. 


is  made  of  anv  light  lumber  about  four 
inches  wide.  Half  the  panels  should  have 
the  slats  a  a  on  one  side  and  the  other 
half  on  the  other  side.  The  cleat  d 
should  always  be  opposite  a.  To  erect 
the  fence  put  the  ends  c  c  through  the 
openings  b  b  and  fasten  by  wedge  c.  Of 
course  temporary  posts  must  be  set  at 
proper  intervals. 

This  form  of  panel  is  used  in  parts  of 


Will  You  Let  Us  Send  You  a  Sta=Rite 

Gasoline  Engine  on  30  Days’  Free  Trial? 


Ml 
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Tennessee.  Thev  are  12  feet  long,  made 
of  boards  three  inches  wide,  or  straight 
poles  flattened  at  both  ends  may  be  used. 
A  cleat  is  nailed  on  each  side  at  both 
ends,  allowing  the  ends  to  project  three 
inches.  Stakes  are  driven  at  intersection 
of  panels  and  fence  wired  to  the  stake. 

Here  is  a  fence  of  rough  material  found 


in  parts  of  New  Hampshire.  It  could  be 
made  of  boards  and  of  any  desired 
height.  No  posts  are  needed,  and  the 
fence  is  quickly  loaded  on  wagon  and 
moved  wherever  desired. 


“Here's  a  letter  from  a  woman,”  said 
the  answers-to-correspondents  editor, 
“who  wants  to  know  how  to  make  if 
lemon  tart.”  “That’s  just  like  a  woman,” 
rejoined  the  snake  editor.  “Tell  her  if 
the  lemon  isn’t  tart  to  begin  with,  she’d 
better  consign  it  to  the  dump  and  let  it  go 
at  that.”— Chicago  Daily  News. 


Big  Chance  For  You 
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YES,  —we  mean  just  exactly  that,  no  more, 
no  less;  a  BIG  chance  to  try  before  you 
buy  the  best  gasoline  engine  ever  offered 
at  tho  lowest  price  ever  made  for  an  en¬ 
gine  of  equal  merit  and  quality. 

This  is  no  ordinary  opportunity,  because  the 
“Sta-Rite”  is  no  ordinary  engine,  and  the  terms 
are  such  that  you  simply  CAN'T  refuse  them, 
if  you  are  in  the  market  for  the  best  form  of 
farm  power. 

We  make  no  claims  for  the  “Sta-Rite”  that  wo 
do  not  PROVE.  We  stand  ready  to  show  YOU 
that  this  engine  is  the  ni  inp  lent,  most  economical 
and  reliable  engine  on  tho  market  to-day. 

“Simplest”  means  fewest  working  parts;  that, 
wo  can  prove  to  you  the  first  time  you  oxamino 
tho  "Sta-Rite”  Engine.  It  is  tho  most  econom¬ 
ical  beeauso  it  is  the  simplest  hi  construction, 
requires  practically  no  expense  forrepairs,  which 
aro  frequently  necessary  to  keep  tho  complicated 
sort  of  engines  in  good  working  order. 

The  “Sta-Rito”  saves  fuel.  It  uses  loss  fuel 
for  the  same  amount  of  work  than  ANY  engine 
on  earth.  We  give  you  a  positive,  iron-clad  guar¬ 
antee  on  this  point.  Worth  having— isn't  it  T 
Three  competing  engines  of  standard  make 
recently  did  tne  same  kind  of  work  (ensilage  cut¬ 
ting)  for  two  days  in  the  same  fiold,  under  iden¬ 
tical  conditions.  One  engine  consumed  25  gallons 
of  gasoline;  another,  21  gallons;  the  "Sta-Rite, ’ 
only  11  gallons. 

How’s  that  for  practical  proof,  Mr.  Farmer? 
Reliability?  Well,  there’s  just  one  right  way 

Write  for  Our  Free 

DREW  ELEVATED 

Main  Office,  128  Monroe  St., 

Eafftern  Branch,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
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to  settle  that  question;  ask  any  one  who  lias 
actually  USED  a  “Sta-Rite”  engino  long  enough 
to  make  his  experience  valuable.  An  ounce  of 
PRACTICE  is  worth  a  ton  of  theory,  we  think 
when  it  comes  to  figuring  on  what  a  machine  will 
or  will  not  do.  , . 

So,  write  us  and  we  will  send  you  a  lug  list  ot 
poople  who  KNOW  what  tho  “Sta-Rito”  has  done. 
*  *  * 

Now,  remember,  Mr.  Farmer,  that  you  can  try 
a  "Sta-Rite”  engine  BEFORE  you  buy. 

This  is  the  only  engine  sold  on  such  a  wide 
open,  liberal  free  trial  plan. 

We  can  afford  to  make  this  offer  because  experi¬ 
ence  has  PROVED  that  the  “Sta-Rito”  will  meet 
every  demand  made  upon  it, and  fully  justify  our 
unlimited  confidence  in  its  merits. 

So,  let  us  send  you  one  to  tent  for  thirty  days 
in  your  own  work  under  actual  conditions  ns  you 
find  them  on  your  premises. 

You  will  have  nothing  to  pay,  no  notes  to  sign, 
no  obligations  of  any  kind  except  to  givo  tho 
“Sta-Rite”  a  fair  trial  for  one  month. 

.  If  you  want  tho  best  farm  power  ever  invented ; 
if  you  value  an  engine  that  will  ALWAYS  bo  in 
perfect  working  order,  if  you  believe  that  economy 
of  operation  and  absolute  dependability  are  things 
worth  having  in  an  engine,  take  our  advice  ami 
investigate  the  "Sta-Rite.”  Do  it  to-day! 
There’s  no  time  like  NOW  to  begin  looking  into 
the  things  that  will  better  our  condition,— save  us 
time,  work  and  worry,  as  tho  “Sta-ltito”  engine 
is  guaranteed  to  do.  , 

Catalogue  To-tlay. 

CARRIER  CO., 

WATERLOO,  WIS. 

Factory,  Racine,  Wis. 
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G  E  I  S  E  R 

Gasoline  Engines 

THE  ESSENCE  OF  POWER 

BEST  OF  THE  BEST 

Up  Front  Just  Like  Our  “Peerless” 
Steam  Engines 

Ask  for  our  big  Catalogue  of 

“Masterpieces  of  American  Machinery’, 

THE  GEISER  MFG.  CO.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  bo  had  by  using  tho 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  yoars  and  sold  in  evory  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  Maybe  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  bo  determined,  engiuos  which  wore  sold 
30  yoars  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “01”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  W.rrcn  St.,  Now  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Roslon. 

40  D«*nrborn  St.,  (’h  if  ago.  1534  Craig:  St.,  West,  Montreal,  P.  (J. 

40  Aorth  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  *22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  >.  S.  >V. 

Amurgura  90,  Havana,  Cuba. 

TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 

,  creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 

DAI  I  M  n  Tl  I  C  >  JncksonV  Kuuml  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
nVJU  n  U  I  I  LX.  J  Pipe,  Ked  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile, etc.  Write 
,  _  -/  for  what  volt  want  and  prices.  JOHN  11.  JACKSON,  7t>  Third  Arc. ,  Alban;,  N.Y. 


KALAMAZOO  SUPPLY  HOUSE  some  of_our  SPECIALTIES 


$3.95  up 

>  without  covar 


This  Grinder 
only  $10.15 
25  kinds  in  our 
big  catalogue 


r.od  Cutlors,  25  kind.,  Corn  sellers  compleW, 
.iics  and  prices  shown,  only  $4.86 

$1.76  op  Without  (an  or  feed  table, 

only  $4.40 
8  other  sizes  and  kinds 


With  cover,  $4.25 
up.  Wo  havo  sevoa 
sizes  Kottlo  Cookers 
and  5  other  kinds 


Sweep  Grinding  Mills 
in  several  stylos 
and  sizes 

only  $  I  2.95  up 


This  Portland  Sleigh 
only  $15.70 
13  other  styles,  also  runners 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

THIS  IS  THE  MONEY-SAVING  WAY  OF  DOING 


Swivel  Reach  Oscillating 
Boh  Sled,  only  $  1  3.50 
Soveral  other  kinds 


Saw  Frame,  com* 

>  plot*,  without  Saw, 

like  cut,  $10.20 
15  styles,  also  Drag 
Sawing  Machines 


8p  rayors 
for  San  Joso 
Scale,  etc.,  tho 
very  best,  at 
lowest  prices 


This  Root  Cutter  Humphrey** 
only  $6.35  Groon  Bone 
Capacity,  l  hu. 
per  minute. 

Other  kinds  and 
prices 


and  Vegetable 
Cutter,  only 
$1  1.00 
We  sell  Mann's 
ami  other  styles 


BUSINESS 


IT’S  OUR  WAY 


Before  You  Buy  for  the  farm  ortho  home  wrlto  for  our  new 

.  ...  __  1  400-pagc  catalogue.  It  Is  the  most  complete 

Any  tiling  more  catalogue  of  Its  kind  and  our  prices  are  ah* 
solutely  lowest.  The  catalogue  describes, prices  and  Illustrates  a 
great  line  of  almoBteverything  used  on  a  farm  and  lu  a  household. 
Among  other  things  Is  our  flue  assortment  of  furniture,  stoves, 
kitchen  cabinets,  washing  and  sewing  machines,  watches,  etc. 


c.„j  Two-thirds  of  the  articles  listed  in  our  new  catalogue  aro  specialties,  a  few  of  them  Hhown  in  this  advertisement. 

ocllu  i„  niu0ty  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  local  dealers  do  not  carry  such  specialties  In  stock  and  do  not  even  know  where  to 

New  Catalogue  5,,^  ti1Cm  Even  If  your  local  dealer  could  get  these  goods  for  you  Ills  prices  would  be  “away  up."  Our  prleeB  are 
the  very  lowest  because  we  buy  the  entire  output  of  the  factories.  We  have  no  limit  to  our  territory  for  doing  business  and  there  Is  no 
limit  to  our  sales.  That  Is  one  reason  why  we  can  save  you  money.  We  have  no  agents.  All  business  done  direct  by  catalogue  uud  corres¬ 
pondence.  Buy  your  supplies  at  factory  prices.  Send  for  new  catalogue  toduy.  Address 

1  CASH  SUPPLY  &  MFG.  CO.,  695  Lawrence  Square,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Partial  Crop  of  Chestnuts. — Hopes 
of  a  full  yield  of  chestnuts  were  early 
dashed  by  the  ravages  of  Rose  beetles  that 
clung  in  unusual  number  to  the  catkins, 
eating  off  the  stamens  from  day  to  day 
as  they  appeared.  The  beetles  were  so 
numerous  and  voracious  during  the  whole 
blooming  period  that  there  seemed  little 
chance  for  pollination  of  the  pistillate 
blooms,  but  a  fair  crop  of  nuts  was  borne 
by  some  trees,  though  others  were  shorn 
of  all  productiveness.  The  Rose  beetle 
has  not  been  considered  a  great  menace 
to  the  chestnut,  but  observation  shows 
they  may  seriously  impair  the  chances  of 
a  crop.  Chestnut  weevils,  both  large  and 
small,  were  also  more  abundant  than  in 
previous  years.  The  nuts  of  nearly  all 
Japan  chestnut  varieties  contained  grubs, 
and  a  few  chinquapins  were  found  to  be 
affected  for  the  first  in  this  locality.  Na¬ 
tive  and  European  kinds  were  less  infest¬ 
ed,  Paragon,  as  usual,  least  of  all.  Our 
oldest  Paragon  tree  stands  in  a  poultry 
yard.  The  nuts  have  been  promptly  gath¬ 
ered  each  day  during  the  seasons  since 
it  came  into  bearing  six  or  seven  years 
ago.  Practically  no  wormy  nuts  have 
ever  been  found  about  this  tree,  certainly 


strongest,  which  has  made  a  fine  bushy 
head,  produced  a  multitude  of  pistillate 
blooms.  Many  were  pollinated  with  se¬ 
lected  varieties  of  native  European  and 
Japan  chestnuts,  as  well  as  with  early  rip¬ 
ening  bush  chinquapins.  About  40  burs 
were  allowed  to  mature,  some  of  which 
were  left  uncovered  at  blooming  time  that 
tliev  might  be  self-pollinated.  All  con¬ 
tained  sound  nuts,  and  no  less  than  four 
burs  of  the  lot  fertilized  with  chestnut 
pollen  developed  two  perfect  nuts  each. 
Average  sized  nuts  are  shown,  together 
with  average  wild  chinquapins  in  picture. 
It  will  be  noted  the  Rush  chinquapins  are 
fullv  as  large  as  native  chestnuts,  and 
they  are  in  addition  thin-shelled  and  as 
sweet  as  the  ordinary  small  kind,  which 
is  considered  to  be  the  best  flavored  of  the 
entire  chestnut  family.  The  Rush  chin- 
auapin  was  first  described  and  illustrated 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  April  30,  1904.  The 
original  tree  grows  wild  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  is  over  40  feet  high  and  bears 
heavy  annual  crops  of  fine  nuts.  Our 
trial  indicates  that  this  variety  when 
propagated  is  even  more  precocious  than 
the  Paragon  chestnut,  and  is  probably 
equally  liable  to  injury  from  overbearing 
when  young.  Our  trees  make  good 
growth  in  very  ordinary  soil.  The  vari¬ 
ety  has  been  claimed  to  be  a  natural  hy¬ 
brid  between  the  native  chestnut  and 
chinquapin,  as  it  is  very  distinct  in  the 
size  and  color  of  the  nuts,  which  are 
much  lighter  brown  than  the  usual  chin¬ 
quapins.  The  leaves  also  appear  to  have 
less  of  the  silvery  luster  on  the  under- 


SEVEN  IN  A  BUR.  NATURAL  SIZE.  AN  UNNAMED  SEEDLING. 


none  this  season,  while  Japans,  two  rods 
away,  but  outside  the  poultry  enclosure, 
are  badly  weeviled.  Even  making  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  greater  resistance  of  Para¬ 
gon,  which  seems  to  be  generally  admitted, 
and  the  prompt  gathering  of  nuts,  it  would 
appear  that  the  presence  of  fowls  had 
something  to  do  with  the  immunity  of 
this  tree.  We  may  imagine  them  picking 
up  any  chance  weevils  in  the  Spring  that 
may  have  developed  from  premature 
chestnuts  and  wintered  over  in  the  soil, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  adult  weevils  are 
destroyed  or  driven  away  at  their  laying 
period,  just  as  the  Plum  curculio  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  less  chance  for  existence 
in  a  poultry  yard  than  elsewhere.  Par¬ 
agon  is  not  by  any  means  immune  to 
weevils,  but  surely  is  less  affected  than 
anv  of  the  Japan  kinds,  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

A  Crowded  Bur. — Seven  good  nuts  in 
a  bur  is  unusual,  but  not  without  par¬ 
allel  among  the  productive  Japans,  as  it 
has  been  more  than  once  noted.  The  cut 
gives  a  good  example,  taken  from  a  seed¬ 
ling  tree  unhonored  and  unnamed.  The 
nuts  were  all  sound  and  plump,  but  the 
quality  is  scarcely  good  enough  for  fur¬ 
ther  consideration.  The  tree  came  early 
into  bearing,  and  is  extremely  productive, 
most  burs  containing  three  good-sized 
nuts,  many  five,  and  the  illustrated  one 
had  seven. 

The  Rush  Chinquapin. — Trees  of  this 
interesting  large-fruited  variety  were  ob¬ 
tained  three  years  ago  from  the  Florida 
Nut  Nurseries  Co.,  Monticello,  Fla.  Al¬ 
though  they  were  only  one  year  collar- 
grafts,  less  than  three  feet  high  when 
planted,  thev  have  bloomed  the  first  and 
each  succeeding  year.  This  season  the 


surface,  which  is  one  of  the  botanical 
characteristics  of  the  true  chinquapin. 

The  Bush  Chinquapin  appears  to  hy¬ 
bridize  most  readily  with  all  chestnut 
species.  We  have  under  way  seedlings 
pollinated  from  good  varieties  of  all 
types,  and  they  plainly  show  in  habit,  and 
foliage,  their  cross-bred  character.  None 
has  yet  fruited,  but  three-year  bushes 
produced  a  few  catkins  this  season.  Para¬ 
gon  chestnut  crossed  with  chinquapin 
makes  a  low,  stocky  growth  and  bears 
staminate  catkins  at  four  years  old,  the 
leaves  are  also  slightly  silvery  on  the 
under  surface  instead  of  uniform  green 
on  both  sides.  Some  of  the  chinquapin- 
japan  chestnut  hybrids  have  very  dis¬ 
tinct  crenate,  almost  rugose  foliage, 
and  are  distinctly  ornamental  the  second 
year  of  growth.  The  idea  in  breeding 
these  varied  forms  together  is  to  induce 
if  possible  excessive  variation  with  the 
hope  of  combining  in  some  measure  in  the 
immediate  or  future  progeny  the  fine 
quality,  dwarf  growth  and  early  cropping 
of  the  chinquapin  with  the  large  size  of 
nut  and  greater  hardiness  of  the  chest¬ 
nuts.  All  desired  qualities  are  seldom 
gained  at  once  in  plant  breeding  work. 
If  they  appear  at  all  it  is  usually  by  slow 
and  gradual  development,  and  they  are 
rarely  combined  in  a  single  variety. 

The  Double-flowered  Baby’s  Breath. 
— The  well-known  Baby’s  Breath,  Gypso- 
phila  paniculata,  has  long  been  a  favorite 
for  the  mistv  effect  of  its  innumerable 
minute  single  silvery-white  flowers.  It 
is  regarded  as  indispensable  abroad, 
where  it  is  largely  grown  for  cutting, 
making  a  fine  addition  to  any  naturally- 
arranged  bunch  of  flowers.  It  is  a  ro¬ 


bust.  hardv  perennial  plant,  forming  a 
mass  of  bloom  in  late  Summer  two  or 
three  feet  high  and  broad.  When  cut  the 


RUSH  AND  COMMON  CHINQUAPINS. 

NATURAL  SIZE. 

gauze-like  effect  renders  it  especially 
suitable  for  arranging  with  larger  highly- 
colored  flowers.  A  double-flowered  form 
lately  originated  in  Europe,  and  has  been 
much  exploited  as  superior  to  the  old- 
fashioned  single  type.  The  flowers  form 
very  perfect  little  rosettes  when  exam¬ 
ined  individually,  but  the  effect  in  mass 
does  not  appear  as  dainty  and  ethereal  as 
the  old  form,  which  well  merits  its  sug¬ 
gestive  popular  name  of  “Baby’s  Breath.” 
The  plant  also  is  disappointing  as  judged 
from  a  season’s  growth  in  our  trial 
grounds.  The  double  blooms  quickly  be¬ 
come  draggled  and  dingy  in  rainy  weather. 
A  limy  soil  is  supposed  to  best  suit  the 
Baby’s  Breath,  but  it  grows  well  in  any 
situation  not  too  moist.  Plants  that  should 
live  many  years  may  be  had  from  all 
dealers  in  hardy  plants  at  from  10  to  20 
cents  each.  It  may  also  be  grown  from 
seeds,  which  are  abundantly  offered. 

Another  Fine  Hardy  Plant. — Fig.  382, 
page  869,  is  somewhat  reduced  from  a 
fine  photograph  of  the  double  German 
catchflv.  Lychnis  Viscaria  splendens  flore 
pleno,  as  offered  in  nursery  catalogues. 
It  is  a  most  desirable  plant  for  moist 
and  slightly  shaded  situations.  It  has  a 
fine  tufted  habit  with  nearly  evergreen 
foliage  that  often  takes  on  bright  Au¬ 
tumn  colors  in  exposed  places.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  great  profusion 
during  early  Summer,  and  last  a  long 
time.  The  color  is  a  light  but  bright 
shade  of  rosy  pink  that  blends  well  with 
other  flowers.  They  are  useful  for  cut¬ 
ting,  and  highly  decorative  in  the  garden. 
Attempts  to  grow  this  fine  herbaceous 
plant  in  poor,  dry  soil  are  quite  likely  to 
end  in  disappointment.  Give  it  the  rich¬ 
est  and  moistest  place  in  the  border,  pro¬ 
vided  water  does  not  stand  over  it  anv 
time  of  year,  and  you  will  be  pleased 
with  the  beauty  and  richness  of  bloom. 
This  double  variety  produces  no  seeds 
and  is  propagated  'by  division.  Plants 
cost  about  15  cents  each  and  are  offered 
by  most  nurseries.  w.  v.  F. 


A  RAPID  PRESS 


SPENCER’S  HERCULES  ^  ba^five 

teed  capacity  4  tons  an  hour,  or  no  sale. 
Very  strong-.  No  jumpers  required.  Send 
for  catalogue.  In  writing  mention  this  paper. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  DWIGHT,  ILL. 


When  you  see  a  Coat  that 
looks  like  this 

You  will  think  of  the 

Worthing  &  Alger  Co. 

HILLSDALE,  MICH. 

Whose  Coats 

DO  NOT  WEAR  OFF 

Like  this  illustration. 
From  now  on  you  will 
notice  what  large  num¬ 
bers  of  fur  coats  are  worn 
off.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
our  make.  They  are  moth 
proof  ;  no  smell  ;  no  seam 
up  the  back  ;  edge  not 
hemmed  :  leather  arm  pit 
shields  and  a  214  in.  leat  her 
strip  across  the  bottom 
with  self-adjusting  wrist 
warmer.  Are  guaranteed, 
(let  our  prices  for  tan¬ 
ning  cattle  and  horse 
I  hides  for  robes. 


TANKS  AND  TOWERS 

made  by  Caldwell  have  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  Cypress  and  strength  of 
steel,  making  them  wear  a  life¬ 
time  and  stand  any  storm.  They 
make  your  water  supply  secure  for 
all  time.  They  are  doing  it  for 
hundreds  of  others,  many  near 
you,  and  will  for  you.  Illustrated 
catalogue  for  the  asking. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

(ollv’anTr)  Towers 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 


OUT-WEARS 
TWO  PAIRS 


If  our  boot  does  not  outwear 
two  pairs  of  the  best  quality 
rubber  boots  we  will  refund 
your  money.  The 

Rubberhlde 
Boot 


I  has  best  reinforced  rubber  upper;  heavy  out 
sole  of  best  leather;  inner  sole  of  leather,  with 
rubber  welt  sole  between. 

All  joined  together  so  securely  that  a  team  of 
horses  can’t  pull  them  apart. 

They  are  sewed,  not  pegged  or  nailed,  and 
they  simply  cannot  leak. 

The  heavy  leather  sole  protects  the  foot 
from  uneven  surfaces,  and  makes  the  boot 
warmer  in  cold  weather. 

The  leather  inner  sole  prevents  excessive 
peispiration. 

Any  cobbler  can  resole  them;  they  can  be 
hob-nailed  if  you  like. 

It  is  the  most  durable,  comfortable  and  eco¬ 
nomical  rubber  boot  ever  made. 


WiSI  You  Try  a  Pair? 


If  your  dealer  handles  the  Rubberhide,  he 
will  refund  your  money  if  it  does  not  out¬ 
wear  two  pairs  of  even  the  best  rubber 
boots  of  other  makes. 

If  he  hasn’t  them,  send  direct  to  us  for  a 
pair  on  this  guaranty.  We  pay  express 
charges.  Catalogue  1  reo. 


Rubberhide  Co.,  614  Essex  Bldg..  Boston,  Mass. 

I  J 


AGENTS 

SexlFairmers 
.Tools 


Write? 

For  Catalogue 

J.  B.  Foote  Foundry  Co.* 


Wanted  for  onr  Forged  Steel  Com* 
blnation  Hatchet,  Wire  Cutter* 
Staple  Puller,  etc.,  8  tools  In  one. 
Rcmarkablo  seller.  You  can  sell 
more  than  you  have  any  idea.  It 
is  simply  a  wonder .  Agents  soil 
as  high  as  fifty  a  day.  Get  a  sam¬ 
ple  quick.  Why  work  for  small 
wages  when  you  can  make  big 
money  ?  Sample  case  also  contains 
Hand  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter 
combined  for  repairing  harness, 
one  Sticktight  Buttonor  Machine, 
1  box  Lice  Killing  Nest  Eggs.  Write 
today  for  catalog  of  novelties,  spe¬ 
cial  prices,  plans  to  agents. 

Dept,  (J21,  Frederlcktown,  Ohio* 


Cutaway  Tools  for  Large  Hay  Crops, 


CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 


BUSH  AND  BOG  PLOW 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  land 
true,  moves  1,S00  tons  of 
earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 


WINCHESTER. 


“NUBLACK” 

Loaded  Black  Powder  Shells 

Shoot  Strong  and  Evenly, 

Are  Sure  Fire, 

Will  Stand  Reloading. 

They  Always  Get  The  Game. 

For  Sale  Everywhere. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

A  sermon  of  some  sort  is  needed  to 
make  Thanksgiving  complete.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  get  a  better  text  than 
this  extract  from  a  recent  letter : 

A  friend  of  the  family,  who  was  poor,  but 
married  a  man  with  some  money,  delights 
in  telling  what  pleasure  she  derived  troin 
l>eing  poor,  in  contriving,  etc.,  all  of  which 
makes  me  wish  that  1  was  twice  as  poor  as 
1  am,  if  that  were  possible,  in  order  to  have 
all  the  additional  felicity  that  would  come 
from  it.  Oh.  it  is  delicious,  this  thing  of 
being  eternally  hard-up.  What  superlative 
joy  to  wake  in  the  morning  to  the  sweet 
consciousness  that  your  finances,  are  flat, 
that  the  flour  barrel  is  showing  its  bottom, 
and  that  Jones  will  be  to  see  you  at  ten, 
to  collect  that  little  bill,  long  past  due 
IIow  passing  sweet,  yea.  I  know  that  I 
should  be  a  wretched  wretch  with  a  million 
in  bank  to  my  credit,  but  alas  I  would  try 
to  get  used  to  it. 

Having  been  through  all  that  in  my  day 
I  can  appreciate  the  feelings  of  this  cheer¬ 
ful  philosopher.  The  chances  are  that  if 
he  had  a  million  dumped  into  his  hands 
all  at  once  he  would  be  miserable  after 
the  first  feeling  was  over.  He  no  doubt 
thinks  he  could  give  it  away  so  as  to  do 
great  good,  but  the  chances  are  against 
it.  It  requires  experience  and  rare  judg¬ 
ment  to  give  away  money  so  that  it  will 
not  curse  those  who  receive  it.  In  the 
few  cases  I  know  where  people  have  been 
made  suddenly  well-to-do  most  of  them 
have  become  so  close  and  stingy  that  they 
are  unhappy.  Poverty  has  its  trials  and 
drawbacks,  but  there  are  worse  things.  I 
once  attended  a  dinner  given  by  a  million¬ 
aire.  He  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table 
unable  to  eat  any  of  the  rich  food — 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  bowl  of 
bread  and  milk!  Would  he  have  ex¬ 
changed  his  wealth  for  the  ability  to  di¬ 
gest  and  enjoy  a  plate  of  pork  and  beans? 
I  doubt  it,  for  when  a  man  gets  the  gen¬ 
uine  love  of  money  he  seems  unable  to 
give  it  up.  After  a  good  many  years  of 
experience  I  can  say  that  the  greatest 
thing  any  man  has  to  be  thankful  for  is 
the  ability  and  the  inclination  to  do  hon¬ 
est  work.  If  he  does  it  as  a  necessity, 
too,  so  much  the  better.  It  is  a  question 
in  my  mind  whether  the  idle  rich  are  a 
greater  menace  to  society  than  the  idle 
poor.  Of  the  latter  I  do  not  mean  those 
who  cannot  get  work,  but  those  who  loaf. 
I  know  that  wealth  and  power  are  not 
fairly  distributed  in  this  country,  because 
this  distribution  is  not  based  on  produc¬ 
tion.  The  inequality  is  the  result  of  spe¬ 
cial  privileges  in  handling  and  the  manip¬ 
ulation  of  prices.  I  am  hopeful  that  fairer 
times  are  ahead.  The  plain  working  peo¬ 
ple  are  slowly  wakening,  and  will  see  that 
justice  is  done  in  the  end.  I  am  glad,  on 
the  whole,  that  it  is  coming  slowly — an 
evolution  instead  of  a  revolution.  We 
must  have  patience — not  the  dull  hopeless 
patience  of  the  ox,  but  the  hopeful  pa¬ 
tience  of  the  patriot  who  is  willing  to  give 
up  something  of  his  own  comfort  to  the 
service  of  his  country.  By  “we”  I  mean 
the  great  middle  class  of  the  people  who 
find  productive  labor  a  necessity,  and  are 
glad  to  perform  it.  The  “money  mad” 
people  and  the  envious  on  one  hand  and 
the  criminal  lazy  and  the  hateful  on  the 
other  cannot  acquire  the  qualities  needed 
to  shape  injustice  into  justice.  And  here 
is  another  side  to  it.  During  the  past  few 
years  the  papers  and  magazines  have  bit¬ 
terly  attacked  the  rich  men  who  have 
made  their  money  illegally.  Much  of  this 
have  been  just,  and  was  needed  to  arouse 
public  sentiment.  These  papers  have  gone 
on  to  show  the  evil  of  money  loving  or 
“money  lust”  as  they  call  it.  I  think  this 
has  been  carried  too  far.  ft  has  induced 
some  young  people  to  be  careless  about 
saving,  and  what  is  worse,  careless  about 
paying  just  debts.  I  see  instances  all 
around  me  where  people  are  inclined  to 
shirk  responsibilities  of  this  sort.  Be¬ 
cause  some  millionaire  has  robbed  the 
public  and  gained  a  “money  lust”  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  go  to  the  other  ex¬ 
treme  and  dodge  our  bills  or  spend  every 
cent  we  earn  as  we  go  along.  Large 
property  rights  are  not  to  be  settled  by 
people  who  are  not  just  to  their  families 
and  others  in  handling  their  own  small 
means. 

Afflictions. — There  is  another  side  to 
1  hanksgiving  thoughts.  The  majority  of 
people  who  come  to  middle  age  are  very 
likely,  when  holidays  come,  to  compare 
their  troubles  with  those  of  others.  This 
is  never  a  fair  comparison,  because  we 
magnify  our  own  and  make  light  of  the 
others.  Go  with  me  into  the  heart  of  the 
blind,  the  deaf  or  the  crippled,  or  those 


who  constantly  fear  death  through  dis¬ 
ease,  and  you  will  be  ashamed  of  yourself 
this  Thanksgiving  Day  for  complaining.  I 
know  a  woman  who  has  been  stone  blind 
for  many  years.  She  is  patient  and  com¬ 
plains  little,  and  has  taught  her  hands 
almost  to  see,  so  that  she  can  do  useful 
work.  Her  children  have  grown,  old 
friends  have  passed  away  or  changed,  but 
to  her  the  sight  of  their  beauty  or  strength 
or  power  is  denied.  Sitting  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  she  has  been  denied  the  power  alike 
to  see  how  age  has  crept  upon  the  faces 
of  old  friends  or  how  youth  has  fulfilled 
its  glorious  promise  on  face  and  form 
of  the  young.  Take  your  small  portion 
of  trouble  and  honestly  compare  it  with 
such  a  sorrow  as  this,  and  see  how  bravely 
this,  shadowed  spirit  rises  above  it,  and 
we  shall  hear  but  little  more  from  you. 

“The  cross  if  rightly  home  shall  he 

Not  burden  hut  support  to  thee !” 

An  old  poet  who  had  more  than  his 
share  of  burdens  said  that  many  years 
ago,  and  he  was  right. 

I  know  a  deaf  man  compelled  to  live 
not  in  silence,  but  in  the  midst  of  “head 
noises,”  which  pound  and  ring  and  shriek 
and  roar  at  all  times.  The  few  voices  of 
friends  which  come  to  him  are  distorted 
and  out  of  gear.  It  seems  to  him  that  all 
are  scolding  even  when  they  try  to  be 
pleasant  and  kind.  This  man  had  a  little 
child  that  he  loved  as  only  the  desolate 
and  afflicted  can.  .This  little  one  died  in 
his  arms  trying  to  tell  him  something — to 
leave  a  little  message  of  comfort — but  he 
could  not  hear  it! 

I  know  another  man  with  a  most  hide¬ 
ously  repulsive  face.  Burns  and  scars 
have  seared  it  so  that  he  wears  a  mask 
in  public.  He  is  a  man  with  great  brain 
and  noble  heart,  fond  of  children,  and  yet 
they  run  shrieking  from  him  in  fear. 

“Angel  of  ratience — sent  to  calm 

Our  fevered  brows  with  cooling  nalm 

To  lay  the  storms  of  hope  and  fear 

And  reconcile  life's  smile  and  tear 

The  throbs  of  wounded  pride  to  still 

And  make  our  own  our  Faiher’s  will.’’ 

I  know  of  other  cripples,  broken  in 
body,  marked  by  disease,  brave  of  heart 
and  spirit  and  keen  of  mind,  eager  to  do 
a  full  man’s  work  in  the  world,  and  yet 
denied  the  right  to  do  so.  Some  of  these 
people  are  patient  and  fairly  well  recon¬ 
ciled  to  their  lot,  while  others  are  burn¬ 
ing  out  their  hearts  in  grief  and  discon¬ 
tent.  Those  who  are  patient  have  looked 
bravely  into  their  fate,  realized  how  life 
has  been  narrowed  for  them,  and  taken 
up  some  useful  work  within  the  limits  of 
their  powers.  A  man  is  unhappy  when 
he  is  sick  or  idle.  He  is  at  his  best  when 
mind  and  body  are  occupied  with  useful 
labor  which  has  seme  growth  in  it.  What 
do  I  mean  by  that  ?  Some  labor  in  which 
there  is  a  chance  for  you  to  excel — to  do 
that  one  thing  better  than  anyone  else 
has  done.  Be  the  job  chopping  wood, 
washing  dishes,  making  bread,  raising 
hens  or  cows,  writing  poetry  or  planting 
potatoes,  it  is  one  of  the  great  compensa¬ 
tions  of  life  to  feel  that  no  one  has  vet 
reached  perfection  in  these  things.  Here 
then  is  the  best  Thanksgiving  for  the 
afflicted.  We  may  have  been  denied  a 
sense  or  a  power  and  yet  God  has  not  de¬ 
nied.  us  the  power  to  labor  or  the  ability 
to  rise  to  mastery  in  some  useful  work. 
Having  seen  all  sides  of  life  and  lived  for 
years  under  the  shadow  of  affliction,  I 
know  that  the  greatest  blessing  which  can 
fall  to  the  lot  of  any  human  is  the  love  of 
honest  labor  and  contentment  with  the 
gains  from  honest  production.  The  great¬ 
est  curse  which  life  can  bestow  is  lazi¬ 
ness,  the  fear  of  soiling  the  hands  and 
the  desire  or  willingness  to  live  upon  the 
productive  labor  of  others.  Sometimes 
I  meet  people  strong,  healthy  and  self- 
reliant  who  say  these  things  are  not  for 
me,  as  I  have  no  complaint  with  life! 
These  people  I  refer  to  once  felt  that 
.  way.  At  any  rate,  it  is  the  better  part  of 
life  to  feel  for  the  afflicted  and  try  to 
make  life  easier  for  them. 

Thanksgiving  comes  to  Hope  Farm 
pleasantly  this  year.  The  older  people 
will  be  thoughtful,  for,  as  the  years  go  on, 
they  grow  heavier  with  memories.  The 
children  are  happier  than  ever  before. 
As  I  write  T  can  see  through  the  window 
the  big  white  gobbler  strutting  through 
the  last  few  proud  days  of  his  career. 
Tile  cellar  is  well  stuffed  with  vegetables 
and  apples,  so  that  the  feast  is  sure.  And 
we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  On  the 
whole  the  year  has  gone  well  with  us. 
My  eye  runs  up  the  great  sweep  of  the 
hill.  The  strawberries  are  the  best  we 
have  ever  had,  the  peach  trees  are  loaded 
with  buds,  the  plowed  ground  is  green 
with  young  grain,  while  at  the  top  the 
four-year-old  apple  trees  stand  bravely 
against  the  sky.  I  remember  when  they 
were  little  sticks.  Next  year  thev  will 
bear  some  fruit.  So  we  are  thankful  that 
we  have  a  home  on  a  farm,  thankful  that 
we  would  not  exchange  it  for  anv  other, 
thankful  that  it  represents  the  labor  of 
our  hands  and  thankful  that  we  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  labor  if  we  are  to  keep  it. 

H.  W.  C. 


Edison 

Ph  onogra  ph 
OFFER 


Read  Every 
Word  of 
This 
Straight¬ 
forward 
Offer. 


Mr.  Edison 

Says: 

‘7  want  to  see  a  phonograph 
in  every  American  home.” 

ip  you  love  music, 

if  you  enjoy  entertain¬ 
ment,  if  you  want  to  make 
your  home  more  cheerful,  BE 
SURE  to  read  every  word  of 


this  great  offer. 


While  this  offer  lasts 
— every  responsible  per¬ 
son  can  get  A  GENU¬ 
INE  EDISON  PUG¬ 
IN  OG  It  A  PII  direct 
from  us  to  your  home 
vrlthout  deposit,  with¬ 
out  guarantee  from 
third  parties — no  C.O.D. 


Jry  I?.n  y°ur  home,  play  the  stirring  waltzes,  marches,  two-steps,  concert  pieces,  minstrel  dialogues, 
Deautif til  vocal  solos,  and  other  beautiful  Edison  gold  moulded  records,  play  all  these,  and  If  then 
you  don  t  care  to  keep  the  outfit  send  It  back  at  our  expense.  We  charge  you  nothing  for  the  trial. 
After  the  free  trial,  if  you  find  this  king  of  entertainers  acceptable,  you  can  send  the  cash 
or  pay  on  terms  as  you  prefer.  Your  credit  is  good.  We  know  from  experience  that  we  can 
trust  honest  people  all  over  the  country  the  same  as  we  trust  the  people  here  in  Chicago. 


$2*00  A  MONTH 


Mr.  Edison’s  latest  improved  phonographs  are  by  far  the  finest  talking  machines  ever  made 
now  offered  at  such  remarkably  low  prices  that  imitators  of  Mr.  Edison’s  patents,  with  their 
inferior  and  much  more  expensive  machines,  simply  cannot  compete.  You  will  be  surprised  when 
you  get  our  catalog  and  see  the  wonderfully  liberal  offers  on  genuine  Edison  instruments. 

now  pays  for  a  genuine  Edison 
Gem  phonograph  (larger  install¬ 
ments  for  larger  instruments). 

A  nickel  to  a  dime  saved  a  day  will  buy  a  genuine  Edison  without 
interest  on  payments  —  and  at  exactly  the  lowest  net  cash  price. 

Don’t  delay,  if  you  are  a  responsible  person  and  want  this  great 
oner  write  at  once  for  free  Edison  catalog  and  free  list  of  1,500  Edison  records. 

FREDERICK  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributers,  ' 

i51-,5°  Michlgan  Avenue.  Suite  3498B  Chicago 


Before  You  Build 

^Be  sure  you  GET  SAMPLES  and  prices  of^ 

Paroid  Roofing 

Just  to  compare  with  others  to  see  how 
much  more  flexible  and  durable  it  is. 
Send  your  name  to-day. 

Enclose  4  cents  in  stamps  and  we 
will  send  you  our  48  page  book 
“Plans  For  Farm  Buildings.” 

C  W  Rirrl  X  Snn  29 *111  at , Ewt waipoi.. Ha.«. 

I  •  If  •  Dll  U  01  011 II,  1429  Monadnoek  Chicago. 

Established  ISI7. 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

TEN  TIMES  OVER 

No  pressure,  no  drawing 
temper,  if  you  use  the 

Practical 
Alundum 
Grinder 

with  wheel  revolving 
3,000  times  a  minute. 

Far  superior  to  emery 
or  stone.  Grinds  any 
tool,  knife  to  sickle. 

Different  sizes.  Foot 
power  attachment. 

Write  for  circular  of  particu¬ 
lars.  Good  agents  wanted.  Address, 

ROYAL  MHk  CO.,  226  E.  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


BUY  THE  BOOT 


With  The 


“BUFFALO  BRAND” 


The  test  of  a  rubber  boot 
is  where  the  wear  comes.  *  Agrafrl*  Established 

Buffalo  Brand  rubber  boots  fe  llllply  oven 

stretch  where  the  bend  comes,  &&  yeans 

because  new,  pure  Para  rubber  is 

used  in  the  making.  The  canvas  is  lighter  and  Jthere  is  more 
rubber  in  the  boot.  Don’t  buy  rubber  boots  made  of  old  re¬ 
melted  junk  rubber  when  you  can  get  the  famous  Buffalo 
Brand  for  the  same,  or  perhaps  a  trifle  more  cost. 

Buffalo  Brand 

rubber  boots  are  built  for  wear  and  comfort.  The  sole  is  more 
elastic  and  pliable,  and  in  rough  work  will  outwear  and  outlast 
any  other  rubber  boot  made.  That  is  what  it  is  made  for. 
These  famous  boots  can  be  had  in  all  sizes  and  styles.  Wool 
or  Fusion  lined.  To  help  you  to  remember  the  Buffalo  Brand 
we  will  send  FREE  a  beautiful  souvenir  Buffalo  Warch  Fob  if 
you  ask  for  illustrated  Booklet  C.  Send  10  cents  to  pay  cost 
of  postage  and  packing. 

Wm.  H.  Walker  &  Co., 7 7-83  South  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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“  THE  STABLE  MICROBE.” 

I’m  a  stable  microbe,  yes,  I  am, 

And  really  I  don't  care  a  Iamb 
For  what  the  people  think  of  me, 

So  long  as  I  can  get  there.  See? 

The  stable  gets  no  sunlight,  so 
It's  just  the  place  for  me  to  grow. 
And  don't  I  grow  there?  Well,  I  guess 
My  numbers  are  not  growing  less 
Where  (hose  conditions  have  wide  room 
Which  greatly  magnify  my  boom, 

And  Winter  weather  is  the  style 
That  makes  the  truly  microbe  s*mile. 

I  do  not  care  for  ozone  and 
For  oxygen  make  no  demand; 
Carbonic-acid  gas,  by  gee ! 

Is  plenty  good  enough  for  me. 

A  stable  microbe's  appetite. 

However,  finds  its  chief  delight 
In  bovine  vjtals,  and  right  there 
I  love  to  stay  and  get  ray  fare. 

A  good  cow  is  to  me 
A  revel  and  a  revery ; 

And  in  a  breathing  iung  I  find 
Choice  food  for  body  and  for  mind. 

Oh,  I’m  a  stable  microbe,  and 
Am  anybody’s  at  command — 

A  sort  of  public  servant  that 
Is  always  at  where  it  is  at. 

_ _ _ VERMONT 


THE  COW  DOES  IT  ALL 

The  Chicago  Live  Stock  World  prints 
the  picture  shown  below,  a  humorous 
dream  of  the  future  work  of  the  good  old 
cow.  She  is  here  represented  as  working 


isfactory.  The  feeding  of  Summer  silage 
will  result  in  a  great  saving  in  cost  of 
food ;  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  coming 
method,  especially  where  labor  is  not  read¬ 
ily  available,  and  where  one  requires  a 
larger  number  of  animals  than  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  on  pasture  alone. 

N.  J.  Exp.  Station.  e.  b.  voorhf.es. 

It  strikes  me  that  a  continuous  diet  of 
silage,  bran  and  cotton-seed  meal,  day  in, 
day  out,  year  in,  year  out,  is  hardly  the 
best  procedure.  I  should  not  myself  fear 
that  milk  thus  made  and  used  for  other 
than  butter-making  purposes  would  be 
damaged,  if  the  silage  was  mature;  but  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  were  better 
for  the  cow  to  have  somewhat  more  of  a 
variety;  that  a  modicum  of  hay  during  the 
Winter,  and  a  chance  at  green  grass  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  would  be  an  advantage, 
with  in  addition  a  change  in  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion.  ]  thoroughly  believe,  however,  that 
silage  the  year  around  is  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  roughage  feed  that  our  cows  can 
get,  cheaper  than  hay  in  the  Winter,  the 
cheapest  soiling  crop  in  the  Summer,  and 
not  only  cheap  but  good.  Of  course,  if 
the  silage  is  immature  and  sour  there  will 
be  danger  from  the  use  of  the  product. 
Forty  pounds  per  day,  moreover,  is  more 
than  some  cows  can  stand  if  anv  material 
amount  of  hay  is  fed.  j.  l.  hills. 

Vermont  Experiment  Station. 

Of  the  practicability  of  feeding  silage 
the  year  round  as  the  principal  part  of 
the  roughage,  where  land  is  high  priced 
and  it  is  desired  to  carry  as  much  stock 
per  acre  as  possible,  the  writer  has  no 


THE  INDUSTRIOUS  COW  AND  THE  HIRED  MAN. 


in  a  tread  power  which  brings  her  food, 
and  works  a  milking  machine.  Her  labor 
also  works  a  separator,  delivers  the  cream, 
carries  the  skim-milk  to  the  pigs,  runs  a 
buzz  saw  and  various  other  things.  No 
wonder  the  hired  man  enjoys  a  nap.  No 
doubt  the  cow’s  labor  will  also  develop 
that  “nervous  energy”  which  dairy  ani¬ 
mals  must  possess ! 

FEEDING  SILAGE  ALL  THE  YEAR. 

What  (lo  you  think  of  feeding  cows  silage 
the  year  round?  Silage  is  the  cheapest  feed 
that  a  man  can  raise  and  do  you  see  any 
objection  to  feeding  a  cow  say  40  pounds  of 
silage  305  days  in  the  year?  1  stable  my 
cows  the  entire  year,  allowing  them  to  run 
in  an  open  lot  at  night  and  in  Winter  turn 
them  into  the  same  lot  during  sunny,  days. 
Some  people  have  told  me  that  silage  fed 
constantly  every  day  would  destroy  the  util¬ 
ity  of  a  cow  in  about  three  years.  My 
silage  is  made  up  of  one  part  of  cow 
peas  to  about  three  parts  of  corn — the  corn 
is  put  into  the  silo  with  the  ears  on.  I 
balance  this  with  a  regular  ration  of  grain 
consisting  of  wheat  bran  and  cotton  seed 
meal.  J.  B. 

I  am  unable  to  give  you  an  opinion 
based  entirely  upon  practical  experience, 
as  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  carry  out 
an  experiment  along  this  line,  for  a  year 
or  more,  though  we  have  experimented 
with  feeding  Summer  silage,  using  the  en¬ 
tire  herd  for  a  period  of  one  month,  and 
we  compared  the  results  with  those  ob¬ 
tained  from  soiling,  using  practically  the 
same  amount  of  nutrients  in  each  ration. 
The  results  were  eminently  satisfactory, 
the  animals  eating  the  silage  quite  as  read¬ 
ily  as  the  green  forage,  and  the  How  of 
milk  was  fully  maintained.  I  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  would  be  well  in  using  Sum¬ 
mer  silage  to  see  that  the  animals  have 
access  to  some  dry  forage,  as  we  find  that 
it  is  of  advantage,  even  in  the  Winter, 
to  feed  some  hay  or  other  dry  forage. 
That  is,  animals  fed  constantly  on  silage 
seem  to  have  a  craving  for  some  dry 
foods  aside  from  the  fine  feeds.  If  this 
practice  is  followed  I  think  it  will  be  sat: 


doubt.  He  has  not  had  opportunity,  how¬ 
ever,  to  observe  cases  in  which  silage  was 
fed  to  the  exclusion  of  other  roughage. 
Of  the  desirability  of  such  a  system  he 
has  serious  doubt.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
bad  farming  to  attempt  to  grow  the  same 
crop  exclusively  on  the  land  year  after 
year.  Corn  will  stand  this  treatment  bet- 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


THIS  COOKER 

makes  feed  go  twice  as  far, 
cooks  all  kinds  of  feed,  serves  a 
dozen  other  l  arm  purposes.  The 

Farmers’  Favorite 

fs  made  to  last ;  heaviest stron g- 
est  low-priced  cooker  made. 

Model  service  in  sugar  and  ap¬ 
ple  but  ter  making,  butchering, 
etc.  Write  for  circular  and  prices  today. 
U.  R.  Lewis,  12  Main  St,  Cortland,  N.Y 


IMPORTED  CATALONA,  MAJORIC 
AND  KENTUCKY  BRED  JACKS. 

We  have  the  grandest  lot  of 
Imported  Catalona,  Majoric  and 
Kentucky  bred  jacks  ever  offered 
by  any  firm.  Our  stock  of  saddle, 
trotting  and  pacing  stallions  Ls 
also  very  large.  Poland  China 
and  Tamworth  Hogs.  Write  for 
Catalogue.  Address 

J.  F.  COOK  &  COMPANY, 

Lexington,  Ky. 


MOUND  CITY  STOCK  FARM. 

Shires,  Pereherons,  Belgians,  Hackneys  and  Coach 
Horses  for  sale..  I  will  sell  at  my  barn  cheaper  than 
any  other  firm  in  America.  My  draft  horses  weigh 
from  1,700  to  2,200  pounds.  My  high  stepping  Hackneys 
and  Poachers  weigh  from  1,200  to  1 ,400  pounds;  all 
sound  and  guaranteed  breeders;  and  make  the  buyer 
safe  for  three  years  against  death.  The  reason  f  can 
sell  cheaper  is  because  my  father  lives  in  England; 
lie  can  buy  them  for  me  and  save  all  the  middlemen’s 
profits.  If  a  good  horse  is  needed  in  your  community 
please  write  me.  W.B.BULLOCK.Monndsvilie.W  Va. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  sSiXt 

Hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
Meadow  Brook  Stock  Farm,  Rochester.  Mich. 


BLIZZARD  HORSE  ICE  CALKS. 

Sharpen  your  own  horse.  No  waiting  at  the  smith’s 
Liberal  prices  to  agents.  S.W.  KENT, Cazenovia, N.Y. 


CHAIN-HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville.  Conn. 


Not  a  cheap  horstr 
medicine,  but  one 
that  cures.  Tested 
by  one  whole  generation, 

$1.00  a  Bottle, 

And  Worth  the  Price. 

Used  16  Years. 

Haigler,  Neb.,  Dec.  6, 1904. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

-  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  a  copy 
of  your  “Treatise  on  the  Horse  and 
his  Diseases.”  I  have  used  your  Ken¬ 
dall’s  Spavin  Cur.  lor  sixteen  years 
and  i  have  found  It  to  be  the  best  lini¬ 
ment  lor  horses  and  human  flesh. 

J.  A.  BRUNSWIG. 

|  Horse  Troublesl 

(that  are  commonest,  Curb,  Spavin, ( 
Ringbone,  Splint,  Lameness,  for  all 
these  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  has 

never  known  an  equal. 

Six  Bottles  for  $5.00.  Great¬ 
est  known  liniment  for  family  use. 
All  druggists  sell  it.  Accept  no 
substitute.  Our  great  book,  “A 
Treatise  on  the  Horse,”  free  from 
druggists  or 

kDr.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,, 

Enosburg  Falls, 
Vermont. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NEWTON'S  Heave  ahd  Cough  Cure 

A  VETERINARY  SPECIFIC. 

_  14  years  sale.  One  to  two  cans 
la,  will  cure  Heaves.  $1 .00  per 
can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

The -New  ton  Kemed  jCo.yToledOyOa 


KALORAMAFARM  BERKSHIRES 

SPECIAL  OFFERING  of  50  Fall  Pigs. 

$6.00  each  or  $11 .00  per  pair,  not  akin.  Your  money 
back  if  not  satisfied.  Also  a  few  high  class  boars 
ready  for  service  and  some  splendid  young  sows. 
They  are  all  Kalorama  Farm  quality.  Address 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  ,J.  K.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  (  onn. 

BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding;  the  best  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application, 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg1,  Pa. 

PRIMROSE  STOCK  F*RM7{fflf!StSS5S 

imported  stock,  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin*.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
,  —  -  —  Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 

inCalf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  0. 1.  C.  PIGS. 

We  have  some  fine  September  boars.  Your  money 
back  if  not  satisfied.  Can  you  ask  more  ? 

CROSS-ROAD  FARM, 

Partly  Bros.,  Prop.,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

May,  June,  August  and  September  farrow.  Silvet 
Stock.  ]■  ive  strains  not  akin.  Young  Boars  and 
Brood  Sows.  Ail  registered  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

I .  J.  SCHWARTZ,  Fast  Pliarsalia,  New  York 

GEGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  Herd  Boar,  3  yrs.  old, 
aw-  Registered  Shropshire  Buck,  3  yrs.  old. 

$2:).0°;  2  Registered  Shropshire  Buck  Lambs,  $15.00. 

CUMBERLAND  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

REG.  0.  I.  C,  PIGS  AND  GILTS, 

Shropshire  Yearling  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs.  Can 
_ _ please  the  hardest  to  please. 

CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y, 

fJERKSHIRES— 50  fine  young  boars  and  sows,  40 

,  tail  pigs.  Pairs  not  akin.  Prices  very  low. 
Langshaus,  Houdaus,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Ham- 
burgs,  Ducks  and  Bronze  Tnrkeys.  Cattle,  Sheep 
and  Goats.  Circular.  CLARK  BROS.  Freeport,  O, 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 

COTTAGE  GROVE  STOCK  FARM 

bss  for  sale  Jersey  Bulls  from  one  to  nine  months 
old,  St  Lambert  Strains,  Oxford  Down  Sheep,  Poland 
China  Swine.  S.  E.  GILLETT,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


D.  3VI.  ]VLagio  Oo. 

OXFORD,  OHIO. 

Headquarters  for  the 

OLD  ORIGINAL  MAGIE 

Poland  China  Hogs 

Established  Over  a  Half  a  Century. 


JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  FAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
pigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buy  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

.  A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J, 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 

Sovereign  Horse  Remedy. 

We  offer  f  1(  0.  for  any  caseof  colic,  curb, 
splint  or  lameness  it  fails  to  cure  -whea 
tvesay  cure  is  possible.  Our  great  book, 

“Veterinary  Experience."  free.  109 

pages,  a  perfect  guide.  Send  for  copy. 

t  Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co- 

|_  SOBeverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CANADIAN  BRANCH: 

82  St.  Gabml  Street,  Montreal,  Quebec. 

SHOE  BOILS 


ABSORBINE 


Will  remove  them  and 
leave  no  blemish.  Does 
not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  Cures  any  puff  or 
swelling.  $2.00  per  bottle, 
delivered.  Book  7-B  Free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for 
mankind,  $1.00  per  Bottle. 
Cures  Boils,  Bruises,  Old 
Sores,  Swellings,  Etc.  Manufactured  only  by 

W,  F. YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Soringfield, Mass. 

“SAVE-THE-H0RSE1 

Trade  Mark 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  >VInd- 
pufT,  Shoe  Boil,  injured  TendonK* 
and  all  Lamonos*.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual, 
tfr  a  bottle,  with  written  binding 
H  guarantee  or  contract.  Send  --  ^  ^  m 0  ^ 

J  for  copy,  booklet  and  letters  Swym.RiKG80»t,CuP»  Thoruk* 

from  business  men  and  trainers  -  - 

On  crery  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


SPAVIN  CURE 

cures  these 


- •  to  6uit  YOU.  Any  ityl®  you 

,  want,  from  Oak-tanned  'elected  atock. 
8ati*faotioopjarant««<iormi»nej  back. 
Illustrated  aatalcg  No*  F  and  prioo 
list  FREE.  8end  for  it  at  once. 

THE  KINO  HARNESS  COMPANY 
t>  F  Lain  St.  Owtgo, Tioga  Co,  N.T. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 

“How  the  Old  Homestead  Was  Saved  from 
Mortgage  Foreclosure  Sale!” 

A  STORY  FROM  LIFE!  A  postal  card  will 
bring  you  this  interesting  story  and  illustrated  cir¬ 
culars  and  valuable  information.  Address  HORACE 
L.  BRONsON,  Dept.  D,  Cortland ,  New  York. 

N.  B. — Special  Sale  of  300  Registered  Holstein- 
Friesian  Cows.  Heifers,  Calves  and  Service  Bulls. 
Cut  prices.  Horace  L.  Bronson,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


— FARM 

Holstein  Cattle. 

Home  of  Lord  Netlierland  DeKol.  Great  sire  of  high 
testing  cows.  He  lias  50  A.  R.  O.  daughters  and  more 
that  average  4%  and  over  than  any  other  bull.  High 
class  stock  for  sale.  Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  any¬ 
thing  you  may  need. 

E.  C.  BRILL,  Pougliquag,  N.  Y. 

FOR  THIRTY  YEARS 

BROOKSIDE  HERR  has  been  producing  and  de¬ 
veloping  the  kind  of  HOLSTEINS  that  have  helped 
to  make  the  breed  famous  for  Milk  and  Butler  produc¬ 
tion.  Commencing  with  only  a  pair— ns  guod  as  could 
he  bought— this  herd  now  numbers  350  head,  and  for 
years  has  carried  off  the  honors  in  the  official  com¬ 
petitive  butter  tests  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion.  (A  good  herd  to  buy  from). 

THE  STEVENS  BR0THERS-HAST1NGS  COMPANY, 
Brookside  Herd,  Lacona,  N,  Y. 

Farms  at  Lacona  and  Liverpool  (near  Syracuse). 

THE  REFUTATION  OF 

THE  STEVENS  HERD 

-OF— 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

is  not  founded  on  one  or  two  phenomenal  records, 
but  on  the  continued  large  production  and  excellence 
of  its  members;  and  the  satisfaction  given  liy  cattle 
from  here  is  guaranteed  by  an  experience  of  thirty 
years  of  careful  breeding. 

A  very  large  percent,  of  the  highest  record  cows  of 
the  breed,  including  the  only  three  with  A.  R.  O. 
records  of  over  30  pounds  of  butter  in  seven 
days,  were  either  sold  from  this  herd,  or  sired  by 
bulls  tired  here. 

We  have  a  large  stock  on  hand  of  the  very  best 
quality,  all  ages,  both  sexes,  and  we  want  to  reduce 
tlie  herd. 

Get  our  prices  before  purchasing. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON, 
Brookside  Stock  Farm,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 

DISPERSAL  SALE 

HIGH  CLASS  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

Scarcity  of  help  renders  it  impossible  to  retain  ail 
our  herd.  Como  and  take  your  choice.  Male  calves 
at  almost  your  own  price. 

RIVENBURGH  BROS., 

Hillhurst  Farm,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Sec’y.-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


CflR  C  A  |  C— Young  fine  skin  purebred  HOLSTEIN 
lUn  OnLL  BULL  ready  for  service.  Dam  has  an 
official  record  of  18*4  pounds.  Sire’s  dam  over  20 
pounds.  First  draft  for  $60  takes  him  registered  and 
transferred.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  over  40  dangliters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
are  bred  for  largo  production,  Good  size.  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  oiler  at  prices  that  will  please  you.  ^ 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  COBTELYOU.  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Large  English  Berkshire  Pigs,  Female  Collie 
Puppies,  B.  Rock  and  Buff  Orpington  Chickens.  Prices 
right,  Stock  as  represented.  A.  Lotheri,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 
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ter  than  most  farm  crops,  especially  if  fre¬ 
quent  liberal  dressings  of  stable  manure 
are  applied,  but  ultimately  the  yield  is 
likely  to  fall  off,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
insect  pests,  fungus  diseases  or  other  trou¬ 
bles.  Better  average  results  will  be  se¬ 
cured  if  every  few  years  a  crop  of  clover 
is  grown.  The  clover  sod  will  help  to 
maintain  the  land  in  good  condition,  and 
the  hay  will  prove  a  very  acceptable  change 
of  food  for  the  stock.  The  avidity  with 
which  animals  fed  largely  upon  silage  eat 
dry  forage  of  almost  any  descriptioin  may 
be  taken  as  a  safe  indication  that  some 
dry  forage  is  favorable  to  best  results. 
That  silage  may  profitably  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  roughage  in  many  cases  seems 
evident,  but  that  effort  should  be  made  to 
supply  some  dry  roughage  also  seems  to 
be  indicated  by  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion,  and  will  lit  into  a  rational  system  of 
handling  land  better  than  an  exclusive  use 
of  silage.  j.  l.  stone. 

Cornell. 

R.  N.-Y. — At  the  New  Jersey  Exper¬ 
iment  Station  it  is  possible  to  sow  Crim¬ 
son  clover  in  the  corn  in  July.  After  the 
corn  is  cut  the  clover  comes  on  so  as  to 
give  a  fair  crop  of  hay  the  following  May. 
Then  the  land  may  be  plowed  and  again 
sown  to  corn.  It  seems  as  if  this  “catch” 
crop  between  two  crops  of  corn  leaves 
the  soil  in  better  condition. 

I  have  no  experience  in  feeding  silage 
the  year  round,  and  am  hardly  justified  in 
giving  an  opinion  as  to  the  use  of  silage 
continuously.  I  hardly  believe  it  would 
be  best  for  the  cow,  or  for  the  cow  to  do 
her  best  for  milk.  I  believe  a  cow’s  feed 
should  be  changed  frequently  to  secure 
best  results.  We  always  cut  stalks  and 
corn  as  we  fill  silo.  The  peas  may  im¬ 
prove  the  ration.  Ex-Governor  Hoard 
claims  a  cow  must  have  dry  fodder  with 
her  silage  that  she  may  do  her  best.  We 
are  prepared  now  with  silage  once  a  day 
and  Alfalfa  hay  once  a  day,  with  such  a 
ration  of  grain  as  to  fill  out  a  complete 
ration  for  best  results  for  milk. 

New  Jersey.  d.  c.  lewis. 

As  to  the  question  of  continuous  and 
exclusive  feeding  of  silage,  it  is  probable 
no  one  has  the  experience  requisite  to 
actual  knowledge.  As  you  know,  our  cus¬ 
tom  for  many  years  has  been  to  feed  all 
the  silage  the  cows  would  eat,  night  and 
morning,  and  some  kind  of  dry  forage  at 
noon.  Of  course  Alfalfa  hay  is  the  choice 
for  dry  forage,  and  we  have  plenty  of  it 
nowadays,  but  our  observation  of  the  evi¬ 
dent  desire  and  choice  of  the  cows  shows 
that  they  should  have  a  chance  at  some 
kind  of  dry  forage  for  a  change,  even  it 
only  straw  or  weather-beaten  cornstalks. 
This  system  of  feeding  we  have  followed 
for  many  years,  365  days  each  year,  and 
no  grazing  whatever.  Cows  seem  as  pro¬ 
ductive  and  as  long-lived  as  others,  and 
under  conditions  existing  here  the  system 
is  best  and  cheapest.  e.  h.  Bancroft. 

Delaware. 

I  have  fed  corn  silage  eight  to  10 
months  each  year  continuously  for  five 
years  to  cows  with  profitable  returns,  and 
no  injurious  effects,  and  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  feed  it  every  day  in  the  year  if  1 
had  a  sufficient  supply  and  it  was  cheap 
enough.  I  have  never  fed  it  any  great 
length  of  time  without  also  feeding  daily 
at  least  a  small  amount  of  some  dry  for¬ 
age,  such  as  hay,  straw  or  corn  fodder,  i 
have  used  the  dry  forage  because  all  the 
cows  fed  silage  craved  the  dry  feed,  and 
it  has  been  my  experience  that  usually 
when  animals  show  a  strong  craving  for 
a  certain  kind  of  feed  they  will  give  the 
best  returns  by  having  this  craving  satis¬ 
fied.  I  have,  noticed  two  difficulties  when 
cows  were  given  full  feeds  of  silage  with¬ 
out  any  dry  roughage ;  some  cows  would 
be  “off  feed”  too  often  to  make  it  profit¬ 
able,  and  others  would  frequently  scour 
badly.  A  very  little  dry  forage  will  pre¬ 
vent  both  of  these  troubles.  I  have  not 
had  good  success  in  feeding  over  30 
pounds  of  silage  daily  for  long  periods  to 
1,000-pound  cows.  Larger  cows  can  use 
more.  I  have  noticed  with  cows  that  I 
was  handling  myself  and  with  cows  in 
other  herds  that  where  over  30  pounds 
daily  were  fed  to  each  cow,  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  barren  qows. 
and  it  is  a  general  rule  that  an  excess  of 
succulent  feed  of  any  kind  produces  bar¬ 
renness.  It  is  profitable  on  this  account 
to  give  dry  forage,  even  if  straw  is  the 
only  feed  available,  when  breeding  cows 
are  pastured  on  rapidly  growing  grass. 

H.  M.  COTTRELL. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

PROHIBITION  FOR  SUCKING  COW. 

I  purchased  a  grade  Jersey  this  Spring 
to  furnish  the  family  with  milk.  The  cot¬ 
tager  of  whom  I  purchased  told  me  the 
cow  was  all  right,  no  bad  traits,  and  could 
be  lead  with  a  string  anywhere.  It  was  a 
fine  looking  animal  to  tell  the  truth,  and  I 
fell  in  love  with  her  at  once,  but  after  I 
had  her  for  a  day  or  two  I  discovered 
that  something  was  the  matter,  either 
somebody  got  up  earlier  to  milk  her  than 
I  did  or  else  she  was  a  self-sucker.  One 


morning  I  caught  her  at  it,  and  then  1 
knew  why  that  man  was  so  anxious  to  sell 
so  good  a  family  cow.  But  what  could  1 
do  with  her?  A  lawyer  acquaintance  of 
mine  is  an  admirer  of  a-  Jersey  and  gen¬ 
erally  has  a  good  one.  I  heard  that  at 
one  time  he  had  a  cow  that  was  a  self¬ 
sucker.  I  asked  him  what  I  could  do  to 
break  the  cow  of  the  habit.  He  said  there 
was  no  remedy  for  a  confirmed  self-sucker 
except  the  butcher  shop.  I  remembered 
a  scrap  book  article  on  this  subject  and 
determined  to  try  its  virtue.  I  got  a  small 
size  gas  pipe  seven  inches  long  and  one- 
half  inch  or  less  in  diameter.  I  took  it 
to  the  blacksmith  and  had  him  drill  it  full 
of  holes.  I  then  used  the  gas  pipe  as  a 
bit  for  the  cow’s  mouth  and  kept-  it  in 
place  by  a  light  halter  on  the  cow’s  head. 
I  could  see  by  the  slobber  upon  the  floor 
and  abopt  her  mouth  that  she  had  a 
tussle  with  it,  but  she  was  helpless  to  get 
a  single  drop  of  milk  for  the  reason  she 
could  not  make  her  mouth  airtight.  The 
bit  annoyed  her  about  eating  for  a  few 
days,  but  after  that  she  paid  no  attention 
to  it  while  eating.  I  never  could  under¬ 
stand  how  the  cow  could  drink  water 
from  the  brook,  but  though  I  offered  her 
water  from  a  pail  in  the  stable  after  the 
bit  was  taken  from  her  mouth  I  never 
found  her  thirsty,  so  I  concluded  she 
drank  somehow. _  i.  M.  B. 

The  Queen  Bee. — In  reading  E.  R. 
Root’s  answer  (second  method)  to  J.  H. 
S.,  page  809,  about  transferring  bees,  Mr. 
Root  fails  to  mention  the  queen.  The 
queen  must  be  shaken  in  the  new  hive. 
The  best  way  is  to  shake  the  bees  on  a 
white  cloth  in  front  of  the  new  hive,  and 
watch  for  her  as  she  goes  in.  If  you 
do  not  see  her  look  inside  the  new  hive. 
If  you  cannot  find  her  there  drum  out 
more  bees.  If  sbe  remains  in  the  old 
hive,  the  new  one  will  be  queenless.  The 
second  method  is  by  far  the  best,  especial¬ 
ly  if  you  use  full  sheets  of  foundation. 

Neffs,  Pa.  _  w.  c.  f. 

Client  :  This  bill  of  yours  is  exorbi¬ 
tant.  There  are  several  items  in  it  that 
I  don’t,  understand.”  Lawyer :  “I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  explain  it,  but  the 
explanation  will  cost  you  thirteen  shil¬ 
lings  and  fourpence.” — The  Australasian. 

Minister  (to  boy  who  is  digging  for 
worms)  :  ‘‘Little  boy,  don’t  you  know  it 
is  wrong  to  work  on  Sunday,  except  in 
cases  of  necessity?”  Boy  (going  on  with 
his  digging)  :  “This  is  a  case  of  neces¬ 
sity.  A  feller  can’t  go  fishin’  without 
bait !” — Credit  Lost. 


GomhauWs 

Caustic  Balsam 

The  Worlds  Greatest  and  Surest 

Veterinary  Remedy  %n 

HAS  IMITATORS  BUT  NO  COMPETITORS  I 


SAFE,  SPEEDY  JiND  POSITIVE, 

Supersedes  All  Cautery  or  Fir¬ 
ing.  Invaluable  as  a  CURE  for 
FOUNDER, 

"WIND  PUFFS, 

THRUSH, 

DIPHTHERIA, 

SKIN  DISEASES, 
RINGBONE, 

PINK  EYE, 

SWEENY, 

BONY  TUMORS, 
LAMENESS  FROM 
SPAVIN, 

QUARTER  CRACKS, 
SCRATCHES, 

POLL  EVIL, 
PARASITES* 

REMOVES 
BUNCHES  or 
BLEMISHES, 

SPLINTS* 

CAPPED  HOCK, 
STRAINED  TENDONS. 

SAFE  FOR  ANYONE  TO  USE. 


We  guarantee  that  one  tablespoonful  of  Caustic 
Balsam  will  produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole 
bottle  of  any  liniment  or  spavin  mixture  ever  made 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Write  for  testimonials  showing  what  the  most  promt 
nent  horsemen  say  of  it.  Price,  SI. 50  per  bottle. 
Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid, 
with  full  directions  for  its  use. 

The  Accented  Standard 
VETERINANY  REMEDY 

Always  Reliable. 

Sure  In  Results. 


3(7nj*ne'H  siqnniwvofi 

I  CLEVELAND,  0, ' 


nothing  hut  good  results. 

Haveused  COM  BAULT'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  former* 
Itnan  20  years.  It  is  the  best  blister  I  have  ever  tried. I  have 
[used  it  in  hiindreds  °£  Cases  with  best  results.  It  is  per* 
jfectly  safe  for  the  most  inexperienced  jperson  to  use.  This  ! 
Iisthe  largest  breeding  establishment  of  trotting  horses  in 
I  the  world,  and  use  your  blister  often.—' W.  H.  RAYMOND. 
■Prop.  Belmont  Park  Stock  Farm,  Belmont  Park,  Mont. 


USED  10  YE  AES  STTCCESSFUEI7Y. 

I  have  used  GOMBAULT'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  for  tea  I 

I  years ;  have  been  very  successful  in  curing  curb  .ringbone,  [ 
capped  hock  and  knee,  bad  ankles,  rheumatism,  and  al¬ 
most  every  cause  of  lameness  in  horses.  Have  a  stable  of  l 
forty  head,  mostly  track  and  speedway  horses,  and  cer-  I 
tainly  can  recommend  it.—C.  C.  CRAMER.  Training  I 
Stables.  DUO  Jennings  Street,  New  York  City. 


Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States  and  Ganadam 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co. 

TORONTO,  ONT.  CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


DRILLING  & 

PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  I 

LGOMIS  MACHINE  CO*  TIFFIN*  OHIO. 


Well 


GAIN  ACRES 


stumpy  piece 

-tUOip 

pulls  any  stump.  Saves 
time,  labor  and  money. 

catalog  FREE.  Herculas  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  BS  Centerville,  la. 


Awarded  10  First  Prizes  World’s  Fair,  St.  Louis,  1904. 

Awarded  6  First  Prizes  International  Horse  Show,  Chicago,  1904. 

THIS  PICTURE  IS  HANDSOMELY  MOUNTED  AND  READY  TO  FRAME.  IT  IS  AN  EXACT  REPRODUCTION  OF 
THIS  FAMOUS  TEAM  IN  ACTION  AT  LIVE  STOCK  FORUM  WORLD’S  FAIR.  ST.  LOUIS. 

WINNING  THE  WORLD’S  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Wilbur’s  Stock  Food 
Made  This  Team  Famous 

Read  the  following  letter  from  James  G.  Boyd,  Supt.  Pabst  Brewing  Co’s.  Stahlea  _ 

1  1  r  "  '  1  _  _  CUT— - —  HERE 

Wilbur  Stock  Food  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Oct.  17, 1904.  *“ 

Gentlemen:-We  desire  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  Wilbur’s  Stock  Food  which  we  have  I  FREE  PICTURE  CnilPflN 

fed  to  our  horses  with  the  very  best  results.  We  wish  to  say  especially,  that  the  horses  we  J  Wilbur  Stock  FooH  Pr>  IIS  u  «  w-,  wv 

have  sent  into  the  prize  ring  this  year,  which  have  been  Blue  Ribbon  winners  everywhere,  UJ  °  Stock  Food  Co-  Uo  Huron  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
are  fed  on  this  food  daily.  ■*' -  1  »k-  cdud 


Yours  truly, 

JAMES  G.  BOYD,  Supt.  Pabst  Brewing  Co’s.  Stables. 


;•  Please  send  me  the  picture  absolutely  FREE. 


HOW  TO  GET  THE  PICTURE  FREE 

Cut  out  the  coupon,  send  it  to  us,  and  we  will  send  the  picture  by  return  mail 
Be  sure  and  answer  questions  in  coupon  and  write  name  and  address  plainly. 

WILBUR  STOCK  FOOD  CO,,  118  HURON  ST.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


I  Name. 
H*  * 

3 1  P.O.. 


. State . . 

State  number  of  each. 


What  live  stock  do  you  own  ? 

. cattle . hogs . horses.  .....sheep . poultry. 

What  stock  food  have  you  used? . . 


878 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


November  24, 


MOTHERLESS  FARM  BABIES. 

I  low  lo  care  for  motherless  young  animals 
on  the  farm  is  oflen  quite  a  puzzle  to  trie 
uninitiated.  The  sheep  feeder,  no  doubt, 
has  a  greater  proportion  of  these  helpless 
infants  to  manage  than  the  breeder  in  any 
other  branch  of  animal  industry.  Sheep 
which  will  not  own  their  lambs,  or  owning 
one  of  a  pair  of  twins,  will  disown  the 
other,  are  very  common.  Where  the  ewe  has 
plenty  of  milk  it  is  practicable  to  hold  her 
so  the  hungry  lamb  may  get  its  food,  until 
the  little  fellow  gets  strong  enough  to  fend 
for  himself,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
cow’s  milk  must  be  used.  An  ordinary  nursing 
bottle  may  be  used  to  feed  the  lamb,  or  it 
may  be  taught  to  drink  from  a  basin.  The 
latter  method  is  less  trouble  as  the  lamb 
grows  older.  The  milk  should  be  blood  warm 
when  fed,  and  it  is  better  if  it  can  be  fresh 
from  the  cow  for  the  first  few  days.  It 
must  be  given  in  small  quantities  once  in  two 
hours.  If  the  milk  is  spilled  on  the  lamb's 
wool  it  should  be  wiped  off,  as  the  odor  of 
stale  milk  is  at  once  unwholesome  and  dis¬ 
agreeable.  Young  lambs  must  be  kept  warm. 
If  the  weather  is  cold  a  jug  of  hot  water, 
well  wrapped  in  old  carpet  or  sacking,  will 
keep  their  nest  warm.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  keep  the  wee  baby  near  the  kitchen  stove 
for  a  few  days,  but  as  soon  as  he  is  strong 
enough  he  is  better  off  if  placed  with  the 
other  lambs.  A  pet  lamb  reared  away  from 
the  flock  becomes  a  great  nuisance  in  time. 
As  the  Iamb  grows  stronger  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  feeding  times  may  be  lengthened,  but 
Master  Lambie  will  grow  much  better  if  he 
gets  milk  at  least  twice  a  day  all  Summer. 

I  taught  a  pet  lamb  to  suck  a  young  cow 
when  I  was  a  child,  and  the  cow  cared  for 
it  as  though  it  was  her  own.  It  took  the 
greater  part  of  her  milk  by  Pall,  followed 
her  to  pasture  like  a  calf,  and  cared  nothing 
for  the  sheep. 

Motherless  pigs  are  not  so  common;  occa- 


that  the  poor  thing  is  half  starved,  or  the 
calf  may  be  put  into  pasture  and  eaten  by 
flies  before  it  is  strong  enough  to  endure  such 
treatment.  I  like  to  raise  Fall  calves.  Tbev 
rarely  fail  to  get  milk  till  they  arc  six 
months  old,  and  then  they  go  out  to  fresh 
young  pasture  and  get  a  nice  start  before 
the  flies  get  troublesome.  I  have  found 
whole  oats  a  satisfactory  grain  feed  for 
young  calves,  a  handful  in  a  box  where  they 
may  teach  themselves  to  eat  it.  A  little 
bran  with  the  oats  is  good,  but  I  fear  to  use 
wheat  middlings  till  calves  are  pretty  well 
grown.  I  never  use  new  milk  for  them  for 
more  than  a  week,  then  skim-milk  is  sub¬ 
stituted.  I  do  not  use  a  separator,  so  the 
milk  is  not  skimmed  to  blueness.  I  should 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  flaxseed  jelly  increased 
to  half  a  teacupful  at  the  end  of  the  second 
month  if  I  used  separator  milk.  The  only 
objection  to  its  use*  at  all  times  is  that  its 
preparation  adds  one  more  task  where  an¬ 
other  is  hardly  needed,  and  milk  set  in  cans 
surrounded  by  water  is  not  blue  in  12  hours. 

A  “motherless  colt”  is  the  proverbial  em¬ 
blem  of  forlornness.  I  have  one  in  mind,  the 
offspring  of  a  lame  old  mother  who  showed 
her  good  sense  by  declaring  that  life  was 
burden  enough  already  without  the  care  of 
that  helpless  bit  of  horseflesh.  For  weeks 
poor  coltie  would  hardly  cast  a  shadow,  a 
victim  of  too  much  dilution  of  cow’s  milk. 
Then  her  adopted  mother  began  feeding  more 
generously,  and  the  little  waif  is  growing 
round  and  a  real  credit  to  the  care  she  has 
received.  I  have  no  experience  in  rearing 
colts  by  hand,  but  I  believe  that  about  one- 
third  water  should  be  added  to  cow’s  milk 
and  a  little  sugar  or  molasses,  as  mare’s 
milk  is  quite  sweet.  Perhaps  a  teaspoonful 
to  each  pint  of  prepared  milk,  governing  the 
amount  by  the  state  of  the  colt’s  bowels,  a 
colt  will  begin  eating  a  little  grain  very 
young,  and  it  will  nibble  grass  or  nice  sweet 
clover  hay  with  pleasure  and  profit.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  lest  the  colt  acquire  bad 
habits.  So  much  petting  as  he  is  sure  to  re¬ 
ceive  may  make  him  naughty  if  the  petting 
gets  into  any  form  of  teasing.  It  is  easier 
to  teach  young  animals  bad  habits  than  it  Is 
to  break  them  of  them  when  they  are  ac¬ 
quired,  as  we  often  learn  to  our  sorrow. 

Rearing  young  animals  by  hand  is  very 
interesting,  and  one  dislikes  to  let  a  poor 
little  motherless  animal  die,  but  if  the  new 
milk  which  is  consumed,  in  the  case  of  lambs 
and  pigs  especially,  were  counted  at  any  sort 


I  Have  Talked  to  Many 
Stockmen  About— 


Dr.  David  Roberts,  D.V. 
Cattle  Specialist 


using  Anti-Abortion  Serum.  This  Serum  of  mine  is  indorsed  and 
used  by  the  leading  Experiment  Stations  of  the  country  and  by 
foremost  breeders  and  dairymen.  Positively  cleans  up  your  herd. 

My  Anti-Abortion  Serum  easily®  b“ppHoeu 

under  my  very  plain  instructions  and  advice,  and  costs  you  noth¬ 
ing  if  it  does  not  bring  the  results  I  claim  it  will.  See  my  Guar¬ 
antee  rates  here  atthe  right.  Certainly  low  enough  for  the  work. 

Ifiu-ic-iulcc  my  treatment,  because  I  know  what  it 
dllltitJ  will  do,  and  can  afford  to  for  thnt  rea¬ 
son.  I  also  know  that  you'll  be  satisfied,  because  it  will  save  you 
many  dollars  and  much  trouble.  Loading  authorities  claim  that 
Abortion  in  cattle  costs  from  $12to  $25  a  head  annually  in  deaths, 
lost  calves,  lost  milk  and  barren  cows.  You  need  not  share  in 
such  a  loss  if  you  will  act  now. 


ABORTION 

IN  COWS 

AND  I  have  always  found  that  Abortion,  the  pre¬ 
mature  birth  disease,  was  the  thing  that  they 
had  had  the  greatest  trouble  with  in  raising  stock. 
They  all  admitted  that  Abortion  was  what  kept  many 
of  their  cows  barren  most  of  the  time  and  caused 
sickly  calves  that  could  neither  be  raised  nor  fatted 
for  veal.  Most  of  them  had  never  known  how  to  get 
rid  of  Abortion  until  they  took  my  advice. 

My  advice  to  them,  and  my  advice  to  you,  is  based  on  a 
lifetime  of  success  in  killing  the  germs  of  this  dread  cattle 
disease.  And  the  right  way  is  to  begin  by  treating  the  whole 
herd  at  one  time,  because  one  of  your  cows  or  your  bull  may 
be  infected  in  the  worst  form  without  its  being  apparent  right 
now.  It  will  spread  if  you  don’t  kill  the  germs  of  Abortion  by 


$1  a  Head 

for  25  or  more 
5  head  for  $10  00 
10  head  for  15  00 
15  head  for  18  00 
20  head  for  23  00 
Your  Money  Back  if 
My  Treatment  does 
not  Produce  Results 


or  calf  to  see  whether 


Unw  f «  TT*»11  The  best  possible  way  to  examine  a  cow,  heifer  < 

1.AOW  IU  tell  they  are  infected  is  to  have  your  helper  hold  aside  the  tail  and  then 
with  your  two  hands  open  the  lips  of  the  vulva.  If  you  see  small  red  pimples,  the  animal  is  in¬ 
fected  with  abortion  and  is  in  condition  to  spread  the  disease  to  other  animals  or  infect  the 
herd  bull.  If  you  find  a  gathering  of  white  matter,  very  prompt  action  is  necessary,  ns  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  badly  infected.  Swelling  of  the  udder  and  vulva  are  symptoms  of  approaching  Abortion. 
1  advise  this  kind  of  examination  every  80  days. 

Now,  whether  you  are  sure  your  cows  have  got  Abortion  or  not,  it  will  pay  you  to  drop  me 
a  line  and  let  me  write  you  more  fully  about  Abortion.  I  know  that  I  can  help  you  or  any  man 
in  the  country  to  make  a  herd  of  cows  pay  very  much  better  in  dollars.  Writing  to  me  now 
doesn’t  commit  you  to  anything.  No  obligation  at  all.  Write  today,  as  this  is  the  time  of  year 
to  act.  In  winter.  Abortion  spreads  rapidly.  Yours  truly,  Dr.  David  Roberts,  Cattle  Specialist, 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO.,  40  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha.  Wis. 


The  Neatest  Thing  on  the  Farm 


Makes  Stable  Work  Lighter, 
Saves  Time  and  Labor, 

Soon  Pays  for  Itself. 


Can  go  anywhere  by  curves  and  switches. 
Hook  the  same  car  to  our  large  ensilage 
pan  and  feed  the  stock  in  one  half  the 
time.  Cars  made  to  run  on  steel  channel 
track,  heavy  wire,  or  cable,  as  desired. 
Positive  chain  hoist.  Pans  will  rest  on 
floor  and  not  tip  over;  made  of  galvan¬ 
ized  iron.  Can  be  installed  for  special  purposes  in  works  or  factories. 

Send  a  sketch  of  your  requirements  and  we  will  send  you  full  description 
and  an  estimate  of  cost. 


The  Climax 

Feed  and  Litter 
Carrier. 


W arsaw-W ilk  iasorv  Co.,  50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y, 

Manufacturers  of  Climax  Pneumatic  Ensilage  Cutters,  Climax  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers. 


FEEDING  THE  MOTHERLESS  LAMB.  A  BOTTLE  BABY. 


sionally  a  sow  dies,  leaving  a  litter  of 
healthy  pigs,  but  more  oflen  the  pigs  par- 
lake  of  their  mother’s  disease  and  do  not 
long  survive.  At  rare  intervals  a  sow  dis¬ 
owns  her  pigs,  or  what  is  more  common,  kills 
and  devours  them.  When  this  tendency  is 
discovered  in  time  the  litter  may  sometimes 
he  saved  by  hand  feeding.  There  is  not  the 
least  difficulty  in  teaching  a  hungry  pig  to 
drink.  lie  will  just  put  his  little  nose  into 
the  nice  warm  milk  and  drink  gratefully  if 
piggishly.  I  was  much  interested  in  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  three  wee  piggies  last  Winter,  rescued 
from  a  cannibal  mother.  The  weather  was 
cold,  and  it  was  necessary  to  bring  the  babies 
into  the  house.  Two  boxes  were  provided, 
each  a  yard  or  more  long  by  18  inches  wide, 
and  about  three  feet  deep.  A  nice  bed  of 

soft  hay  was  put  into  the  boxes.  Great  care 

was  taken  to  keep  the  boxes  free  from  any 
ill  smell.  Each  pig  was  taken  from  the  box 
separately,  fed  his  allowance  of  warm  milk 
from  a  nursing  bottle.  If  any  milk  was  spilled 
on  him  it  was  carefully  wiped  off,  and  piggy 
was  returned  to  his  hay  nest.  When  the 

nest  seemed  in  the  least  dirty  the  pigs  were 
removed  to  the  other  box,  the  litter  thrown 
out  and  the  box  cleansed  and  aired  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  fresh  litter.  1  saw  these  little 

fellows  a  great  many  times,  and  I  do  not 
remember  that. there  was  ever  a  disagreeable 
smell  from  their  abiding  place.  If  cow's 
milk  does  not  quite  agree  with  young  pigs, 
I  have  heard  an  expert  pig  raiser  say  that 
a  small  half  teaspoonful  of  magnesia  to  each 
quart  of  milk  fed  wo’-ld  correct  all  evils.  A 
little  sulphur  thoroughly  wetted  and  mixed 
with  their  milk  is  also  good  for  pigs,  and 
charcoal  should  he  kept  where  they  can  find 
it  easily  as  soon  as  they  will  eat  solid  food. 
A  grassy  enclosure  should  be  provided  for 
the  little  fellows  in  which  they  may  exercise, 
as  soon  as  they  are  strong  enough  to  creep 
out  of  their  nest.  If  the  weather  is  warm 
they  may  he  loft  out  for  an  hour,  hut  if  cold 
they  should  be  watched,  and  before  they  are 
chilly  they  should  he  returned  to  their  nest." 
which  must  he  kept  dry  and  warm,  else  riieu- 
matism  is  almost  sure  to  attack  them.  Shelled 
corn  soaked  in  milk  and  scattered  for  the 
pigs  to  find  is  a  good  first  grain  food,  and 
wheat  middlings  mixed  with  their  milk  when 
they  4ire  old  enough  makes  pigs  grow  like 
weeds.  The  amount  must  he  small  at  first, 
and  gradually  increased. 

Rearing  calves  by  hand  is  so  much  prac¬ 
ticed  that  the  process  is  generally  under¬ 
stood,  hut  many  a  nice  calf  is  spoiled 
by  injudicious  feeding.  The  milk  may  he 
wanted  for  the  pigs  and  the  calf  deprived  of 
it  loo  soon  or  the  quantity  may  he  so  small 


of  value,  it  would  he  worth  more  than  the 
animal  when  reared,  not  mentioning  the 
hours  of  care.  Cold  milk  is  unsafe  for  young 
animals  except  in  really  warm  weather  and 
then  it  should  not  come  from  an  iced  cream¬ 
ery  to  the  youngster  without  some  warming. 
It  is  hardly  safe  to  feed  cold  milk  to  a  calf 
till  It  is  two  or  three  months  old.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  warm  the  milk  while  the  kitchen 
fire  is  a  comfort,  but  when  the  weather  gets 
so  warm  that  a  tire  is  a  burden,  warming 
milk  for  colt  or  pigs  or  lambs  is  a  good  deal 
of  trouble.  It  is  well  to  count  the  cost  be¬ 
fore  embarking  in  the  care  of  a  pig  or  a 
lamb.  Of  course  one  would  hardly  stop  to 
think  were  the  waif  a  colt  or  a  calf.  Stev¬ 
ens  in  his  great  play  “Unknown”  says :  ”To 
be  kind  to  the  earth’s  unfortunate  is  to  be 
one  of  God's  own.”  May  we  claim  a  little  of 
this  praise  when  the  “unfortunate”  is  only 
a  small  friendless  animal? 

SARA  A.  LITTLE. 


Louden’s  Overhead 

Carriers 


Do  All  Kinds  of  Work. 


Clean  Barns,  Stables  and  Pig  Pens.  Convey  all  kinds 
of  Feed,  Water,  Milk,  Ice,  etc.  Handle  Merchandise, 
Coal,  Ashes,  Slop,  Saw  Dust,  and  a  hundred  other 
articles  about  the  Farm,  Store,  Mill  and  Factory.  All 
the  Latest  Improvements.  The  Best  Designs  and 
Construction.  Raise  and  Lower,  and  run  on  Solid 
Steel  Track,  or  on  Self  Returning  Wire  Track. 

Warranted  Superior  to  All  Others.  They  will  save 
you  money  and  hard  work.  Then  why  drag  a  go-cart 
through  the  mud  when  by  using  our  Overhead  Route  you 
can  doyour  work  so  much  easier,  quicker  and  better!  Our 
.  .  „  ..  „  „  ,  .  Illustrated  Catalogue  explains  it  all.  Also  gives  plans  of 

installation,  tells  how  to  Preserve  the  Fertility  of  the  soil,  etc.  It  will  pay  to  Investigate.  Address, 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  39  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


Makes  a  Big  Difference 

how  you  skim  your  milk.  Perhaps  you  don’t  fully  realize  how  big  a  difference. 

May  be  you  haven’t  even  thought  of  it.  But  look  at  those  two  cream  pails! 

One  is  twice  as  big  as  the  other.  Yet  both  were  actually  filled  from  the  same 
quantity  of  milk,  and  Mr.  It.  A.  Shufelt,  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  didn’t  realize  he 
was  losing  every  day  actually  as  much  cream  as  he  saved,  until  he  tried  a 

UO  CRE3  AM 

•  3.  SEPARATOR 

Mr.  Shufelt  says:  “I  set  the  milk  in  coolers  and  skimmed  with  dippers.,— 

Best  I  could  do  was  about  20  qts.  cream  per  day  from  20  cows.  By^®  ( 

keeping  an  accurate  record,  I  found  with  the  U.  S.  I  was  getting  about  40  qts.  cream  per  day  from 
20  cows.  As  the  total  amount  gained  by  the  U.  S.  paid  for  it  in  30  days,  I  will  say  that  it  is  the 
best  investment  I  ever  made.” 

How  much  cream  are  you  losing?  Cream  is  money  —  the  U.  S.  gets  more  than  any  other 
separator..  The  U.  S.  holds  the  World’s  Record  for  cleanest  skimming.  We  will  gladly  send 
you  our  big,  handsome,  new  catalogue  telling  plainly  all  about  the  construction  and  won¬ 
derful  skimming  records  of  the  U.  S.,  if  you  will  just  write  us:  “Send  new  construction 
catalogue  No.  159  Write  today,  addressing 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Eighteen  distributing  warehouses  centrally  located  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  454 
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A  POUND  OF  BUTTER. 

From  Feed  to  Table. 

Part  I. 

Two  questions  are  constantly  being 
asked,  “How  is  good  dairy  butter  made?” 
and  “How  can  I  make  certified  milk?” 
T  he  first  question  comes  from  people  new 
at  the  business  who  have  a  few  .cows  and 
want  to  make  the  most  of  them.  The 
other  comes  from  enterprising  farmers 
who  are  tired  of  selling  milk  at  two  or 
three  cents  a  quart.  These  latter  have 
good  cows,  and  are  willing  to  go  to  a 
reasonable  expense  to  satisfy  a  fair  board 
of  health  if  they  can  sell  milk  at  a  fair 
price.  We  shall  take  these  questions  up 
and  try  to  make  them  clear.  There  is 
apparently  a  good  demand  for  high-class 
dairy  butter.  We  shall  give  no  argument 
for  or  against  the  plan  of  separating 
cream  and  making  butter  at  home  as 
compared  with  selling  milk  or  cream  to 
a  creamery.  We  merely  give,  in  some 
detail,  a  statement  of  how  such  butter  is 
made. 

I  went  to  the  dairy  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Santee, 
of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  for  information.  Dr. 
Santee  has  been  very  influential  in  im¬ 
proving  the  milk  supply  of  Cortland. 
Milk  sellers  pay  a  small  license  and 
dairies  are  carefully  inspected.  The  plan 
has  proved  so  successful  that  in  the  last 
political  campaign  the  city  government 
put  as  one  plank  in  their  platform  the 
statement  that  the  strict  supervision  of 
the  milk  trade  has  resulted  in  the  lowest 
infant  death  rate  in  the  State!  This 
seems  to  be  the  first  time  that  the  milk 
question  has  been  made  a  political  issue. 

1  )r.  Santee  has  just  built  a  new  dairy 
barn,  which  he  claims  is  as  nearly  sani- 


out  with  cold  or  hot  water.  As  the  ends 
slope  up  to  the  floor  level  the  wash  water 
can  be  swept  out,  leaving  the  manger 
sweet  and  clean.  No  germs  either  of  dis¬ 
ease  or  those  that  harm  milk  will  be  left 
on  the  concrete. 

The  drop  back  of  the  cattle  is  also  of 
concrete,  though  deeper  than  the  manger. 
The  floor  between  the  rows  of  cows  slopes 
to  the  drop  on  either  side  with  grooves 
cut  in  it  so  as  to  drain  off  quickly.  The 
drops  are  made  absolutely  tight,  with  no 
drains  running  away  from  them.  No 
drains  are  wanted  here  to  carry  off  the 
best  part  of  the  manure  and  leave  a  bad 
smelling  hole  under  the  cows.  I  have 
been  in  old-fashioned  stables  where  auger 
holes  were  cut  in  the  floor  to  let  off  the 
liquids !  The  contrast  between  such  a 
plan  and  this  system  of  tight  concrete 
floors  is  very  great.  Plaster  and  fine 
straw  are  used  in  the  drops  to  absorb  the 
liquids  and  they  can  be  washed  out  as  the 
mangers  are.  The  stalls  are  made  of  iron 
pipes  as  shown  in  the  picture.  These  sep¬ 
arate  the  cows  and  are  better  than  wooden 
partitions,  because  they  admit  air  and 
light  and  can  be  kept  clean  by  wiping 
them  off  every  day.  As  will  be  seen  the 
floor  of  the  stable  is  kept  well  bedded. 

In  such  a  stable,  witli  fair  care  regu¬ 
larly  given,  it  would  be  well-nigh  impos¬ 
sible  for  dust  to  accumulate  or  foul  smells 
to  abound.  Some  people  have  read  stories 
of  how  picnic  dinners  have  been  served  in 
cow  stables— close  to  the  cattle.  They 
will  not  believe  it  possible,  because  they 
know  such  a  thing  could  not  be  done 
with  comfort  in  an  old-fashioned  stable 
with  soft  wooden  floors  and  dusty  rafters 
Anyone  can  see  that  such  a  thing  would 
be  entirely  possible  in  such  a  stable  as 
this.  Of  course  it  costs  more  to  build 


INTERIOR  OF  A  SANITARY  STABLE. 


tary  as  any  similar  building  yet  put  up. 
As  the  barn,  the  cows  and  the  feed  are 
responsible  for  the  milk,  I  shall  spend 
some  time  in  describing  them. 

I  he  picture  shows  an  interior  view  of 
stable.  .There  are  “tie-ups”  for  20  cows, 
though  at  present  only  nine  cows  are 
kept.  You  will  notice  that  there  is  just 
as  little  wood  as  possible  in  the  construc¬ 
tion.  As  far  as  possible  concrete  is  used 
— six  parts^  of  sand  and  gravel  to  one  of 
concrete.  There  are  no  beams  or  timbers 
overhead.  The  plan  has  been  to  avoid 
every  possible  shelf  or  corner  where  dust 
could  gather,  because  dust  is  a  carrier 
of  germs,  and  the  great  object  of  modern 
dairying  is  to  keep  germs  out  of  milk. 
At  the  left  of  the  picture  is  noticed  a  shelf 
at  the  top  of  the  concrete  wall — below  the 
windows.  Dr.  Santee  says  this  is  the 
most  unsanitary  feature  of  the  stable,  be¬ 
cause  dust  gathers  here.  In  building 
again  he  would  bring  the  windows  flush 
up  with  the  edge  of  the  wall. 

You  will  notice  that  the  old  style 
wooden  mangers  and  stalls  are  not  used 
here.  The  mangers  are  made  of  concrete 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  floors.  Notice 
also  that  these  mangers  are  built  with 
low  walls  in  front  and  back.  The  old 
style  wooden  manger  was  built  high  in 
front,  probably  the  worst  form  that  could 
be  thought  of.  Dr.  Santee  says  that 
when  inspecting  stables  he  always  cuts 
down  the  score  when  the  high  mangers 
are  used.  The  worst  thing  about  them  is 
that  they  prevent  a  circulation  of  air  and 
thus  hold  the  dust.  In  addition  to  this  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  these  wooden  walls 
perfectly  clean.  Suppose  there  is  a  tuber¬ 
culous  cow  eating  with  the  rest.  The 
germs  of  the  disease  would  lodge  in  the 
ciacks  or  in  the  wood  so  as  to  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  destroy  them.  How 
different  all  this  is  to  the  low  concrete 
manger  shown  in  the  picture.  After  the 
cows  have  eaten  their  hay,  silage  and 
giain  this  manger  can  be  quickly  washed 


such  a  stable  than  one  on  the  old  plan, 
yet  a  dairyman  may  well  consider  whether 
it  would  not  be  a  good  investment.  With¬ 
out  any  question  the  demand  for  higher 
class  milk  and  butter  is  sure  to  increase. 
Dr.  Santee  says  that  formerly  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  in  Cortland  averaged 
three-eighths  of  a  quart  per  day  for  each 
inhabitant.  Since  a  careful  milk  inspec¬ 
tion  has  been  enforced  this  amount  has  in¬ 
creased  to  five-eighths  of  a  quart,  and  in 
many  cases  the  price  has  been  increased. 
All  over  the  country  there  is  a  tendency 
among  consumers  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  good  and  poor  milk  and  butter. 
Following  the  example  set  by  the  National 
Government,  consumers  will  demand  care¬ 
ful  inspection  of  milk  and  butter.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  already 
working  this  out  among  the  dairies  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  They  have  devised 
a  “scale  of  points”  to  cover  the  condi¬ 
tions  found  in  stables,  and  sooner  or  later 
milk  producers  will  feel  the  effect  of  this. 
At  least  when  a  farmer  builds  a  new  sta¬ 
ble  or  makes  over  an  old  one  he  may 
well  consider  the  future  of  the  milk  and 
butter  business.  I  take  space  to  discuss 
these  matters  of  stable,  cows  and  feed  be¬ 
cause  they  represent  90  per  cent  of  the 
story  in  producing  high-class  milk.  No 
one  makes  high-class  butter  out  of  low- 
class  milk ! 

In  ventilating  this  stable  Dr.  Santee  has 
gone  to  the  henhouse  for  an  example. 
At  intervals  windows  are  left  without 
glass  and  coyered  with  muslin  cloth,  such 
as  is  used  in  the  “cloth-front”  poultry 
houses.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  win¬ 
dows  are  small  and  placed  above  the  level 
of  the  cows,  so  there  is  no  direct  draft 
upon  the  animals,  while  the  air  in  the 
stables  is  constantly  changed.  Self-reg¬ 
istering  thermometers  are  hung  in  the 
stable,  making  a  record  for  each  hour  of 
the  day.  1  he  plan  is  to  keep  the  temper¬ 
ature  as  close  to  50  degrees  as  possible. 

H.  w.  c. 


Thanksgiving  Day 
Every  Day 

FOR  USERS  OF 

DE  LAVAL 
Cream  Separators 

~Vr O  ONE  has  ever  been  heard  to  say 
that  he  was  sorry  he  had  bought  a 
DE  LAYAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR, 
but  on  the  contrary  hundreds  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  De  Laval  users  located  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  are  daily  giving 
thanks  for  two  things — first,  that  they 
decided  to  buy  a  centrifugal  cream 
separator,  and  second,  that  their  good 
judgment  led  them  to  purchase  a 
De  Laval  machine.  It  is  a  case  of 
“  Thanksgiving  Day  ”  every  day  with 
the  De  Laval  user,  for  his  milk  profits 
have  been  doubled,  his  labors  lessened 
fully  one-half  and  he  has  received  bene¬ 
fits  far  exceeding  his  expectations.  If 
you  don’t  own  a  De  Laval  machine 
why  not  look  into  the  matter  and  ar¬ 
range  to  secure  one  without  delay.  If 
you  do  so  now  it  will  have  more  than 
paid  for  itself  before  another  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  comes  round,  and  you  will 
then  be  in  a  position  to  enjoy  a  nice, 
clean  profit  from  your  cows  for  many 
years  to  come.  If  you  don’t  feel  that 
you  can  at  present  afford  the  cash  price 
of  a  De  Laval  don’t  let  that  stand  in 
your  way  of  securing  a  machine  at 
once,  for  any  reputable  person  may  buy 
a  De  Laval  machine  upon  such  liberal 
terms  that  it  will  pay  for  itself,  which 
really  means  securing  the  best  of  all 
cream  separators  fi  ee  of  cost.  At  least 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  talk  the 
matter  over  with  you.  It  will  cost  you 
nothing  and  may  be  the  means  of  your 
making  every  day  a  “Thanksgiving 
Day  ”  when  your  daily  milk  profits  and 
personal  comfort  are  considered.  Our 
illustrated  catalogue  of  De  Laval  ma¬ 
chines  is  mailed  free  on  request. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Streets 

CHICAGO 

1213  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

9  &  11  Orumm  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Olliees  : 

74  Gortlandt  Street 
NEW  YORK. 


109-113  Youville  Square 

MONTREAL 

75  &  77  York  Street 

TORONTO 

14  &  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 
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BUILDING  UP  A  STRAIN. 

In  my  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on 
poultry  matters,  I  have  written  several 
times  about  some  extra  nice  White 
Wyandotte  chicks  hatched  from  eggs  for 
which  I  paid  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  100. 
These  chicks  are  now  six  months  old ; 
the  cockerels  weigh  8V2  pounds,  the  pul¬ 
lets  6 V2.  to  seven.  Altogether  they  are 
the  very  nicest  White  Wyandottes  1  have 
ever  seen.  They  have  small  and  nicely 
pebbled  combs,  conforming  to  the  con¬ 
tour  of  the  head;  beautiful  silvery  white 
plumage,  short  orange-yellow  legs,  and 
the  beautiful  Wyandotte  shape  with  deep 
full-breasted  bodies.  In  this  article  I 
purpose  to  show  how  this  strain  was 
produced,  and  I  ask  the  reader  to  notice 
the  time  it  has  taken,  the  care  and 
thought  necessary  to  produce  such  birds. 
The  breeder  writes  me : 

Fourteen  year  ago  I  bought  three  sittings 
of  eggs  from  Dr.  Howland  of  Worcester. 
Mass.,  and  got  some  fine  large  well-shaped 
birds,  but  they  were  very  brassy,  and  I 
mated  them  with  a  cockerel  of  “Promoter” 
strain  bought  from  C.  F.  Smith  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  This  bird  was  very  white,  but  not 
so  good  in  shape ;  however.  I  got  some  very 
good  birds  from  this  mating.  Next  year  T 
used  a  cockerel  from  W.  H.  Shute,  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  that  was  white  and  very  good  shape. 
The  following  year  I  exhibited  at  R.  I.  State 
Fair,  and  won  several  premiums,  including 
first  for  best  cock,  which  I  traded  at  t lie 
show  for  one  of  the  whitest  cockerels  I  bad 
ever  seen.  He  was  not  only  pure  white,  but 
always  stayed  "white,  the  sun  never  affecting 
his  color  as  it  does  most  white  fowls.  1 1  is 
legs  were  a  deep  yellow,  and  as  he  had 
a  nice  shape  and  fine  comb  he  made  a  great 
breeder,  lie  bred  more  prize  winners  than 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCK  "CROWN 
PRINCE.” 


any  bird  I  ever  owned  on  account  of  his 
color,  as  at  that  time  birds  that  were  pure 
white  were  not  common.  I  bred  from  this 
bird  three  years,  and  when  an  old  cock  he 
won  third  premium  at  Boston.  The  following 
year  I  showed  at  the  R.  I.  State  Fair,  and 
carried  off  every  first  prize  on  only  four 
entries.  At  Westerly,  R.  I.,  I  also  won  all 
the  first  prizes,  and  the  same  year  won  first 
for  best  pullet  at  Boston.  Then  I  secured  a 
cockerel  from  a  man  named  Wilson,  who 
was  well  up  on  White  Wyandottes,  and  bred 
some  great  birds.  This  cockerel  was  very 
large,  weighing  nine  pounds,  and  great  on 
shape  and  had  no  black  feathers  or  "flock¬ 
ing,”  but  he  was  quite  yellow,  which  I  hoped 
to  overcome  by  mating  with  females  from 
my  very  white  bird  from  Providence.  I 
mated  these  two  lines  back  and  forth,  and 
the  second  year  produced  “Crown  Prince.’ 
who  won  first  prize  at  Westerly,  first  at  Paw¬ 
tucket,  first  at  Fall  River  and  second  at  the 
great  Boston  Show,  where  the  judge  said 
he  would  have  won  first  if  in  a  little  better 
condition.  It  is  nine  years  since  I  produced 
“Crown  Prince,”  and  he  is  the  foundation  of 
my  present  stock.  With  one  strain  that 
was  very  white  and  one  grand  in  shape  and 
size,  I  started  in  to  "line  breed,”  and  each 
year  as  the  result  of  careful  selection  I 
can  see  an  improvement  in  the  general  flock. 
My  friend  Wilson  breeds  my  cockerels  to  his 
pullets,  so  when  I  want  a  bird  from  out¬ 
side  I  can  get  it  without  hurting  my  strain 
The  picture  of  “Crown  Prince,”  which  ac¬ 
companies  this  article,  is  a  very  faithful  le- 
production  of  the  bird. 

It  may  be  asked;  “What  good  is  all 
this,  what  do  such  birds  really  add  to  the 
value  of  poultry  in  this  country?”  An¬ 
swering  this  question  from  a  purely 
practical  standpoint  1  would  say  that  if 
all  the  chicks  I  have  raised  this  season 
were  like  these  “Crown  Prince”  stock. 
“I  should  consider  the  value  of  the  Hock 
doubled:  and  I  had  some  pretty  good 
White  Wyandottes  of  my  own  before  I 
got  these.  Just  think  of  the  value  of 
these  birds  simply  for  market.  I  have 


been  getting  16  cents  per  pound  live 
weight  for  roasting  chicks,  which  would 
make  the  cockerels  worth  $1.36  each.  The 
pullets  are  as  round-breasted  as  a  part¬ 
ridge,  and  if  dressed  for  market  would 
command  three  or  four  cents  a  pound 
above  the  highest  ruling  rates.  Then 
beautv  has  a  value  of  its  own.  The 
graceful  outline,  the  pleasing  contour; 
which  excites  the  admiration  of  the  ob¬ 
server,  have  an  actual  cash  value  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  market  price  for  food,  some¬ 
times  by  as  much  as  fifty  to  a  hundred 
fold. 

Mr.-  Mapes  writes  that  his  son  Jesse 
•is  raising  fancy  White  Leghorns.  I 
used  to  do  it.  I  know  what  it  is  to  trv 
to  get  a  comb  straight  up  from  the  beak 
and  head  without  a  fold  or  wrinkle  in  it, 
evenlv  cut  with  five  points  as  regular  as 
saw  teeth,  the  back  of  the  comb  neither 
too  low  nor  too  high,  wattles  long  and 
pendulous,  ear  lobes  pure  white  or 
creamy  white;  and  when  out  of  500 
voung  birds  you  have  perhaps  one  that 
fdls  the  bill,  to  find  that  he  is  “squirrel¬ 
tailed”  ("tail  pitching  towards  the  head), 
or  that  he  is  roach-backed  or  wry-tailed, 
or  is  under-sized,  or  some  other  “out” 
that  makes  all  the  good  points  of  no 
value.  The  ideal  of  a  perfect  bird  is 
not  easy  to  reach,  and  that  is  why  birds 
that  come  close  to  the  standard  of  beau¬ 
ty,  command  prices  which  astonish  those 
who  know  nothing  about  the  business. 
It  is  the  reason  also  of  the  pleasure  the 
true  poultryman  takes  from  day  to  day 
in  seeing  his  stock  develop  toward  his 
ideal.  And  the  fancier  who.  by  years  of 
effort,  has  succeeded  in  building  up  a 
strain  which  transmits  this  beauty  and 
utility  in  an  increased  degree  deserves 
not  onlv  all  the  emolument  he  gets  in  the 
wav  of  higher  prices,  but  also  the  honor 
and  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Dogs  and  Sheep. — It  seems  that  t ho  dogs 
arc  a  sheep  issue  everywhere.  It)  the  I  acinc 
Homestead  S.  B.  Moss  says;  “rl  he  ‘town 
dogs'  have  made  another  raid  and  lor  a 
wonder  we  happened  to  catch  them  in  the  act 
and  before  they  had  time  to  do  much  mis¬ 
chief  and  we  succeeded  in  killing  one  and 
seriously  wounding  another,  and,  as  usual, 
the  owners  took  it  greatly  to  heart  and  pro¬ 
tested  that  they  were  ‘only  pups’  and  they 
didn't  see  how  such  mere  ‘pups'  could  kill 
sheep.  One  of  them  (the  one  we  killed)  had 
been  in  at  least  two  raids  before,  helping 
to  kill  five  of  my  finest  ewes  and  yet  he  was 
‘only  a  pup’  and  must  have  been  ‘led  off’ 
by  some  hardened  criminal  of  a  dog;  and 
also  in  both  these  cases  the  ‘pups’  were  kept 
just  because  they  were  smart  dogs  and  the 
owners  look  at  the  sheepowner  as  though  he 
was  some  bloodthirsty  monster,  and  they  the 
real  wronged  parties.  We  farmers  really 
ought  to  be  glad  of  the  chance  to  raise  nice 
fat  mutton  for  these  'smart  town  pups'  to 
tear  and  mangle  and  kill  and  never  to  utter 
a  word  in  protest  lest  we  hurt  some  sap- 
head's  feelings.” 


LOW  DOWN  WAGONS 

The  Handiest  Thing  on  the  Farm 


We  make  the  best,  sell  direct.  Use  thirty  days  and 
money  back  if  you  want  it.  Send  for  our  catalogue. 
HILLSDALE  WIIEEI,  CO.,  Kerri*  St.,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 


DVPLEXMII  \  C 
GRINDING!  IlLLJ 


Grind  ear  corn,  shelled  corn, 
oats,  rye,  wheat,  barley,  Kaffir 
corn,  cotton  seed,corn  in  shucks, 
sheaf  oats,  or  any  kind  of  grain; 
coarse,  medium  or  fine.  The  only 
mill  in  the  world  made  with  a 
double  set  of  grinders  or  burrs. 

FOUR  SIZES 

Easily  operated,  Never  choke. 

Especially  adapted  for 
gasoline  engines. 

nrr  a  copy  9! 

IiLL  Farmer  s 
Guido,  most  useful 
book  of  Records  and  Recipes 
mailed  upon  request. 

THE  O.  S.  KELLY  CO., 
Box  157,  Springfield.  Ohio 


Cream  Raisers 


and  up 

Does  alia 
8100.00  sep¬ 
arator  will.  Runs 
Itself,  no  crank  to 
turn,  no  complicated 
machinery  to  wash. 
Raises  cream  between 
milkings,  gets  more 
cream  therefore  more 
butter.  Gives  sweet, 
undiluted  skim- milk 

_ for  house  use,  calves 

and  pigs.  Nocrocks  or  pans  to  handle,  noskimmlng 
60,000  gravity  separators  sold  In  1906,  more  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Best  and  cheapest  separator  made. 
Free  Trial  Given.  Catalogue  Free.  Write  today. 
BlufTton  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Box  JYI,  BlufTton,0. 


me 

„  jtEAM 

Harvester 

in  Your 
Dairy 


Clean  Skimming 
Means  Good  Living 

The  hoe  trough  is  no  place  to  put 
i  butter. 

Wide  awake  farmers  want  the 
cream  separator  that  skims  the  clean¬ 
est.  It  means  more  profit— better 
living.  That  separator  is  the  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubular— the  separator  that’s 
different. 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubulars  have 
twice  the  skimming  iiorce  of  any  other 


The 

Easy  Way 
to  Get 
All  the  Cream 

The  I.  H.  C.  Cream  Harvesters 
get  the  cream  down  to  1-10  of  1  %, 
that  is  down  to  the  one  thousandth 
part. 

A  cream  separator  cannot  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  this. 

Very  few  can  approach  it. 

The  Dairymaid  and  Bluebell 
skim  satisfactorily  under  all  condi¬ 
tions,  whether  milk  be  warm,  cold, 
rich,  viscid  or  old,  whether  cream 
be  thin,  thick  or  medium. 

The  crank  shaft  is  just  the  right 
height  from  the  floor,  no  stooping 
and  no  reaching.  The  supply  can 
is  low  enough  to  fill  easily  and  yet 
high  enough  to  discharge  cream 
directly  into  cream  can. 

They  have  a  direct  drive, _  im¬ 
proved  bearings  and  are  self  oiling. 
The  crank  makes  but  a  few  revo¬ 
lutions  a  minute — we  have  made 
light  running  a  first  consideration — 
all  these  things  help  to  make  it  run 
easy. 

In  addition  to  the  many  good 
features  above  mentioned,  they  are 
very  easily  cleaned. 

Every  machine  thoroughly  tested. 

All  the  working  parts  are  enclosed 
in  a  gear  box,  thus  insuring  the 
operator  against  accident.  This  also 
prevents  obstacles  or  dirt  of  any 
kind  from  getting  into  the  gears. 
However,  every  part  is  easily  laid 
bare  for  any  needed  attention. 

The  Dairymaid  is  a  chain  drive — 
the  Bluebell  is  a  gear  drive  sep¬ 
arator — each  made  in  convenient 
sizes  and  capaciiy. 

Call  on  the  International  local 
agent  for  catalog  and  particulars, 
or  write  us. 

Farm  Science,  the  best  book  of 
the  age  on  the  subject,  will  aid  your 
investigation.  It  not  only  treats  of 
cream  separators  but  many  other 
subjects  of  vital  interest  to  farmers. 
It  is  not  only  scientific  but  in¬ 
tensely  practical.  Send  three  2- 
Cent  stamps  for  a  copy  today. 

International  Harvester  Company 
ol  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago,  Illinois 


WARRINER’S 


CHAIN 

hanging 


wwi 
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STANCHION 


I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa- 
t  tion,  Kewanuo,  Ind.,says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 

I  Send  for  BOOKLET. 

|  W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Alain  Street, 
iForestville,  Conn. 


separators— skim  twice  as  clean. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Thomas,  instructor  in 
dairying  at  the  agricultural  college  of 
one  of  the  greatest  states  in  the  Union, 
says:  "I  have  just  completed  a  test  of 
your  separator.  The  skimming  is  the 
closest  I  have  ever  seen — just  a  trace 
of  fat.  1  believe  the  loss  to  be  no  great-  | 
er  than  one  thousandth  of  one  per 
cent.” 

That  is  one  reason  why  you  should 
insist  upon  having  the  Tubular.  Tub¬ 
ulars  are  different,  in  every  way,  from 
other  separators,  and  every  difference  , 
is  to  your  advantage.  Write  for  cat¬ 
alog  S-  153  and  valuable  free  book, 1 
“Business  Dairying.” 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


For  All  Kinds 
of  Roofs 

High  or  low  roofs,  factory  or  farm, 
flat  or  steep,  in  any  climate  the 
Lincoln  Flint  Coated  Roofing  is 
BETTER  than  iron,  tin,  slate, 
paper,  tar  or  gravel. 


WJ/Jiim 


requires  no  paint  until  after  years 
of  use;  is  flint  coated,  has  no  tar 
and  is  absolutely  waterproof  and  fire¬ 
proof.  Send  today  for  FREE  sample, 
catalog,  and  special  prices. 

Lincoln  Waterproof  Cloth  Co. 

702  Church  8t.«  Bound  Brook.  N.J. 


HamelessHorseCollarsSaveM 

Don’t  wear  out;do  away  with  sweat  pads 
adjustable  In  size;  w  ill  cure  sore  shoul¬ 
ders,  most  practical  and  humane  horse 
collar  ever  made  for  heavy  work.  Lighter, 
better  and  cheaper  than  leather  collars; 
aluminum  finish.  Write  today  for  catalogue 
and  price.  Agents  wanted— free  territory. 

How  on  A.  Spaulding  Co.  .Ilept.  F.Caro.Jlleh. 


Let  Me  Quote  You  a  Price 

on  the  AMERICAN 
Manure  Spreader 

30  Days’ FREE  Trial 


We  manufacture  and  sell  the  celebrated  Amei^ 
lean  Manure  Spreader  to  the  consumer  direct 
from  our  factory— saving  all  the  middle  profits 
made  by  jobbers  and  dealers.  These  profits  are 
left  out  of  consideration  in  the  price?  that  I  want 
to  make  you  direct  from  our  factory  on  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Manure  Spreader. 

This  means  that  you  can  buy  from  our  factory  at 
factory  prices — be  a  Wholesale  Buyer. 

And  that  isn't  all!  We  don’t  ask  yon  to  pay  cash 
In  advance. 

We  sell  the  American 
Manure  Spreader 

■  ___  liberal  time  payments  — 

Alt  I  I  AS  A _ giving  our  customers  easy 

UH  I  IIIIC  terms  to  pay  for  their 
Spreaders— letting  the 
Spreader  really  pay  for  Itself  as  it  earns  for  you. 

We  are  the  only  concern  in  the  United  States 
manafacturing  and  selling  Manure  Spreaders 
direct  to  the  user  on  time  and  on  trial  St  low  fac¬ 
tory  prices. 

The  American  Manure  Spreader  has  40  per 
oent  more  exclusive  features  than  any  other 
Spreader.  It  is  high-class  in  every  respect- 
made  to  last  a  lifetime. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  American 
Manure  Spreader  being  the  standard 
Spreader  of  the  world. 


To  prove  all  of  our  claims  for  the  celebrated 
American  Manure  Spreader,  we  allow  80  days  trial 
On  every  Spreader  we  sell.  , _ 

This  permits  the  customer  to  use  the  Spreader 
on  his  own  farm  for  a  full  month  to  be  satisfied 
that  it  is  just  as  represented.  If  not  (is  represen tea 
it  can  be  returned  to  ue.  We  pay  all  freight  both 
ways— trial  being  FREE.  , 

The  low  price  I  want  to  quote  you  on  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Manure  Spreader  will  be  for  the  Spreader  de¬ 
livered  at  your  station. 

We  Pay  All  Freight 

This  price  will  be  for  the  Spreader  on  time-thls 
price  will  be  for  the  Spreader  on  trial  and  this 
price  will  be  a  price  that  ie  lower  than  dealers  are 
charging  for  Spreaders  that  are  not  nearly  so  good 
as  the  American.  When  you  examine  all  the  ex¬ 
clusive  features  of  the  American  you  will  agree 
with  me. 

Write  for  my  price— and  write  for  my  catalogue 
and  booklet.  They  will  tell  you 
all  about  the  American  Manure 
Spreader  and  give  you  a 
.lot  of  good  information 
on  the  question  of  ferti¬ 
lizing  —  a  question  that 
every  farmer  is  interested 
in  und  wants  to  know  all 
about.  . 

Just  write  me  today  on 
a  postal  card. 

I  will  see  that  you  get 
our  book  and  my  especial 
price  at  once. 

w.  W.  COLLIER,  Gen.  Manager 
AMERICAN  HARROW  CO. 

1641  Hastings  St.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


CACKLE,  CACKLE,  LITTLE  HEN. 

Cackle,  cackle,  little  hen  ! 

How  we  wonder  where  you've  been ; 

Oft  In  places  strange  you  lay, 

Where,  oh  where's  your  nest,  we  say. 

Thus  the  housewife  in  her  quest 
Blesses  such  a  guide  to  nest ; 

.She  could  not  tell  where  to  go 
If  you  did  not  cackle  so. 

Well  it  is,  success  to  share. 

Shout  your  triumphs  through  the  air ; 
Cackle,  cackle  o’er  your  deed. 

Of  such  songs  the  world  has  need. 

— Ida  E.  Tilson,  in  N.  E.  Farmer. 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

A  Year  With  Choice  Stock. — The 
new  hen  barn  is  to  be  stocked  for 
the  most  part  with  pullets  raised  from 
eggs  purchased  from  my  son  Jesse,  and 
readers  will  be  interested  in  an  account 
of  the  performance  of  his  flock  last  year. 
His  experience  in  renting  a  poultry  farm 
was  rather  brief.  He  made  the  mistake 
of  only  renting  for  one  year,  and  when 
the  year  was  up  (September  1)  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  renew  the  lease  without  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  deal.  This  included  a  higher 
rent  and  the  purchase  of  a  lot  of  farming 
utensils  and  other  personal  property,  with 
no  assurance  of  more  than  a  single  year’s 
occupancy.  As  the  position  in  the  city 
with  his  brother  was  still  waiting  for 
him,  he  decided  to  accept  it,  and  has 
moved  to  the  city.  The  stock  on  this 
White  Leghorn  farm  at  Norwich,  N.  Y., 
when  he  took  possession  September  1. 
1905,  consisted  of  about  400  hens,  500 
pullets  and  probably  about  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  voung  cockerels.  All  had  been 
bred  with  special  care,  to  produce  show 
birds  of  high  scoring  quality.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  new  and  well  built,  and  the 
owner  thought  400  hens  was  a  full  stock 
for  them.  Jesse  sold  most  of  the  cock¬ 
erels.  and  crowded  the  500  pullets  into 
the  same  buildings  with  the  400  old  hens. 

1  his  made  900  head  in  four  houses  GO 
by  15  feet.  Quite  a  good  many  sales  for 
breeding  purposes  soon  reduced  the  num¬ 
ber  to  about  850  hens. 


1  he  Returns. — The  monthly  sales  of 
eggs  from  these  850  hens  follows : 


September 

150 

dozen . 

_ $48.90 

October, 

137 

dozen  . 

_  47.22 

November. 

20  Vj  dozen . 

_  8.82 

December, 

152 

dozen . 

_  63.00 

January, 

444 

dozen . 

_  178.40 

February, 

615 

dozen . 

_  174.20 

March, 

880 

dozen . 

.  .  .  .  246.00 

April. 

932 

dozen . 

May. 

936 

dozen . 

_  260.50 

June, 

1.020 

dozen . 

_  276.90 

July, 

900 

dozen . 

August, 

540 

dozen . 

-  161.70 

0,726% 

$2,039.74 

The  cockerels 

and  breeding 

stock  sold 

amounted  to  $541.04,  making  total  cash 
sales  from  poultry  of  $2,580.78.  Much  of 
this  item  of  $541.04  for  breeding  stock 
sold  was  for  single  birds,  pairs,  etc.,  at 
from  $2  to  $10  each,  but  the  cost  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  order  to  make  such  sales 
possible  eats  up  a  good  share  of  the  ap¬ 
parent  profit  in  fancy  stock,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  profit  was  from  market  eggs. 
Many  of  the  sales  of  breeding  stock  were 
to  distant  States  and  Canada,  and  one 
good  sale  was  made  in  Europe.  A  dairy 
of  10  cows  was  also  kept,  the  milk  from 
which  was  sold  at  a  creamery,  adding 
nearly  $S00  to  the  proceeds  from  the 
farm.  A  hired  man  was  employed  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Further  Details. — It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  though  the  yearly  sales  were 
quite  satisfactory  the  egg  crop  for  the 
month  of  November  only  amounted  to 
$8.82.  This  was  but  little  better  than 
mv  own  hens  were  doing  when  they 
stopped  entirely.  A  few  new  milch  cows, 
and  a  lot  of  cockerels  to  sell  at  this  time 
helps  out  wonderfully  in  keeping  things 
going.  In  the  above  account  no  reckon¬ 
ing  is  made  of  eggs  used  for  setting.  Of 
the  600  voung  chicks  raised  this  season 
and  on  hand  September  1,  350  were  pul¬ 
lets  and  only  250  cockerels.  This  was 
quite  remarkable,  as  the  preponderance  is 
apt  to  run  the  other  way.  The  inventory 
of  stock  and  crops  on  hand  at  the  close 
of  the  year  showed  a  small  balance  in 
tenant’s  favor,  so  that  the  year’s  experi¬ 
ence  was  decidedly  a  success,  showing  that 
stock  bred  for  the  show  room  need  not  be 
injured  for  utility  purposes.  Though  the 
young  stock  I  have  on  hand  of  this  strain 
of  White  Leghorns  are  very  promising 
I  must  report  poor  success,  as  entirely 
too  many  losses  occurred  between  two 
and  six  weeks  of  age.  A  good  propor¬ 
tion  of  them  were  hatched  in  June  and 
July,  and  they  are  too  young  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  lay  very  early.  They  will  be 
placgd  in  the  new  barn  about  November  1 
and  given  the  best  care  I  am  capable  of, 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  do  somewhere 
near  as  well  as  the  parent  stock  did  last 
vear. 

The  Dry  Mash. — I  am  interested  in  your 
dry  mash  plan  of  feeding.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  kind  of  boxes  you  feed  the  dry 
mash  in.  I  find  the  hens  scatter  and  throw 
out  more  than  they  eat.  w.  c.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  feeding  of  dry  mash  has  been  given 
a  pretty  fair  trial,  and  I  have  no  wish 


as  vet  to  go  back  to  the  wet  mash  with 
its  increased  amount  of  labor.  I  have 
tried  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  feed¬ 
ing  hoppers,  boxes,  etc.  As  satisfactory 
a  plan  as  any  I  have  tried  is  to  set  a 
common  soap  box,  such  as  can  be  had  at 
most  grocery  stores  for  five  cents,  right 
on  the  floor  of  the  hennery,  and  throw 
into  the  bottom  of  it  once  a  dav  a  little 
more  than  enough  to  last  the  flock  of  40 
or  50  for  24  hours.  These  boxes  are  six 
or  eight  inches  deep,  and  nearly  two  feet 
square.  There  is  absolutely  no  waste  of 
the  drv  feed  with  this  plan,  and  the  feed 
does  not  get  soiled  to  any  appreciable  ex¬ 
tent.  Two  or  three  busy  hens  can  be 
found  scratching  and  feeding  in  it  at  al¬ 
most  anv  time  of  day,  so  there  is  no  idle 
lounging  on  the  sides  of  the  box  with 
droppings  falling  into  the  feed.  Such 
boxes  that  have  been  in  use  for  months 
are  still  drv  and  clean.  Should  I  fail  to 
put  a  fresh  supply  of  feed  in  them  for  a 
day  or  two,  the  hens  would  clean  the  box 
almost  as  nicelv  as  a  cow  would  lick 
them  out.  In  making  a  self-feeding  hop¬ 
per.  an  opening  at  the  bottom  three  inches 
high  should  be  left,  close  to  the  floor. 
A  box  should  surround  this  opening  three 
or  four  inches  away  from  the  hopper,  the 
top  of  it  extending  three  inches  higher 
than  the  opening.  This  will  enable  the 
hens  to  help  themselves  as  long  as  there 
is  a  supply  in  the  hopper  without  wasting 
anv  of  it.  The  objection  to  this  method 
of  feeding  in  my  experience  has  been 
that  occasionally  a  rat  will  attack  the 
feed  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  would  have  a  big  pile  of  feed  out 
on  the  floor.  o.  w.  mapes. 


A  Good  Hen. — The  picture  shown  at 
Fig.  377,  page  868,  is  sent  by  John  Cohick, 
of  Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa.  This  is  what  he 
says  about  the  hen :  “This  hen  was  hatched 
on  April  17,  1906,  and  commenced  to  lay 
at  the  age  of  three  months  and  28  days. 
When  she  had  laid  11  eggs  she  went  to 
hatching,  and  on  September  22  hatched 
10  chicks.  Those  10  chicks  are  all  living 
and  doing  as  well  as  can  be;  they  are  at 
this  time  the  size  of  partridges.  This 
hen  is  a  snow  white  Wyandotte  of  the 
finest  type.  I  am  the  owner  of  70  of 
those  fine  birds.  Those  White  Wyandottes 
of  mine  are  the  ever-laying.  I  have  seven 
pullets  of  this  hatch  of  April  17  that  are 
laying;  commenced  10  days  later  than  my 
prize  winner.  I  would  like  to  see  or  hear 
of  the  pullet  that,  can  beat  this  one.  She 
is  of  a  large  strain,  weighing  6J4  pounds. 
Who  can  beat  this?” 


Tommy  had  been  sent  to  the  attic  as 
a  punishment  for  misconduct.  After  the, 
lapse  of  two  or  three  hours  his  mother 
went  up  and  tapped  at  the  door.  “Tom¬ 
my,  dear,”  she  said,  “your  papa  says  you 
mav  come  down  now  if  you  will  apolo¬ 
gize  and  promise  to  behave  better.” 
“You  tell  paw,”  answered  a  muffled 
voice  on  the  inside,  “there  ain’t  nothing 
to  arbitrate.” — Chicago  Tribune. 


TERRIBLE  ITCHING  SCALP. 

Eczema  Broke  Out  Also  on  Hands  and 
Limbs— An  Old  Soldier  Declares; 

“Cnticura  is  a  Blessing.” 

“At  all  times  and  to  all  people  I  am 
willing  to  testify  to  the  merits  of  Cuti- 
cura.  It  saved  me  from  worse  than  the 
torture  of  hades,  about  the  year  1900,  with 
itching  on  my  scalp  and  temples,  and  af¬ 
terwards  it  commenced  to  break  out  on 
my  hands.  Then  it  broke  out  on  my  limbs. 
I  then  went  to  a  surgeon,  whose  treat¬ 
ment  did  me  no  good,  but  rather  aggra¬ 
vated  the  disease.  I  then  told  him  I 
would  go  and  see  a  physician  in  Erie. 
The  reply  was  that  I  could  go  anywhere, 
but  a  case  of  eczema  like  mine  could  not 
be  cured;  that  I  was  too  old  (80).  I 
went  to  an  eminent  doctor  in  the  city  of 
Erie  and  treated  with  him  for  six  months, 
with  like  results.  I  had  read  of  the  Cuti- 
cura  Remedies,  and  so  I  sent  for  this  Cuti- 
cura  Soap,  Ointment  and  Resolvent,  and 
continued  taking  the  Resolvent  until  I 
had  taken  six  bottles,  stopping  it  to  take 
the  Pills.  I  was  now  getting  better.  I 
took  two  baths  a  day,  and  at  night  I  let 
the  lather  of  the  Soap  dry  on.  I  used 
the  Ointment  with  great  effect  after  wash¬ 
ing  in  warm  water,  to  stop  the  itching  at 
once.  I  am  now  cured.  The  Cuticura 
treatment  is  a  blessing,  and  should  be 
used  by  every  one  who  has  itching  of  the 
skin.  I  can’t  say  any  more,  and  thank 
God  that  He  has  given  the  world  such  a 
curative.  Wm.  H.  Gray,  3303  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  2, 
1905.” 


Registered  Anpora  Goats,  Ramhouillet  si 
Holstein  cattle.  J.  E.VanGelder,  Hammoiulsport, 


ANGUS  CATTLE,  thk°Sest! 

Must  soil  15  choice  BULLS  quick  to. make  room. 
Poland-China  Hoes.  Write  for  bargains. 

MYEK  &  SON,  Bridgevllle,  Delaware. 


DECOltDED  SHROPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS 
v  $12.00.  Large  improved  Yorkshire  yearling 
sows  bred  to  first  prize  boar  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  $25.0(1 
Pigs  3  months  old  from  imported  stock,  $8.00 

PINE  GROVE  FARM,  Bath,  N.  Y 


You  Can  Get  More  Eggs 

And  Save  Feed  Bills 


EVERY  atom  that  hens  use  in  making  eggs, 
comes  from  the  food,  they  eat.  They 
can’t  get  it  anywhere  else. 

That  being  true,  you  must,  if 
you  expect  eggs  in  abundance, 
feed  foods  rich  in  egg-making 
materials. 

Analysis  shows  that  not  only 
eggs,  but  the  bones,  the  lean  meat 
and  the  feathers  of  fowls  are  all 
made  up  of  what  the  professors 
call  “protein." 

Hence,  fowls  must  have  protein 
if  they  are  to  give  you  the  best 
results. 

But  protein  is  found  only  in 
small  quantities  in  most  grains 
and  vegetables,  but  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  in  animal  food. 

That's  why  all  fowls  crave 
worms  and  bugs.  Instinct  teaches 
them  that  they  weed  such  food. 

Of  course,  they  can’tcatch  "the 
early  worm”  in  winter  or  when 
they  are  yarded,  so  you  must  give 
them  this  protein  in  some  other 
form. 

The  best  substitute  is  fresh-cut, 
raw,  green  bones — the  trimmings 
from  the  meat  market,  with  meat 
and  gristle  adhering  to  them. 

In  its  raw  state  it  contains  ex-  _____ 
actly  the  same  food  elements  as 
the  worms  and  bugs.  It  contains  over  four 
times  as  much  protein  as  grain,  and  is 


Try  This  Free 

No  Money  In  Advance 


rich  in  lime  and  other  egg-making  materials. 
That's  why  fowls  like  it  so  well  and  why  it 
doubles  the  egg -yield,  increases 
fertility,  makes  larger  hatch¬ 
es  .and  stronger  chicks,  develops 
earlier  broilers  and  layers  and 
makes  heavier  market  fowls — 
Because  it  “balances  the  ration” 
by  supplying  what  is  most  scarce 
in  grains.  You  can’t  get  the  best 
results  without  it. 

Green  bone  is  easily  and  quickly 
prepared,  with 

MANN'S  if&ir 
BONE  CUTTER 

We  want  you  to  try  this  machine. 
You  don’t  have  to  buy  it— just  try 
it  first. 

To  prove  to  yon  what  it  will  do, we 
will  send  you  any  one  you  may 
select  from  our  catalogue  on 

10  Days  Free  Trial 

(No  Money  in  Advance.) 
Itcutsallbdne  with  all  adhering  meat  and 
gristle,  never  clogging  and  wasting  nothing. 

It  automatically  adapts  itself  to  your 
strength,  so  that  any  one  can  use  it. 

It  is  strong,  durable  and  does  not  get 
out  of  order. 

But  try  it t 

Send  today  for  catalogue— select  the  ma¬ 
chine  you  want  to  try— we’ll  do  the  rest. 

F.  W.  MANN  COMPANY. 

Box  15  Milford.  Mass. 


“The  Whole  Thing:  in  a  Nutshell.” 


200  Eggs 
a  Year 
Per  Hen. 

How  to  Get  Them. 


Ort  1 1  A  n  O  are  raised  in  one  month:  , 

\  I  1 1  I  A  K  \  bring  big  prices.  Money  ’  ^7 
OUUnUO  n|akers  for pou Itrymen, 

»  fanners,  women. 

■  iV  .Semi  for  our  Fiskk  Book  ami  learn  this 
\«yrich  industry.  Correspondence  invited,?!1 

JPlynioiitll  Rook  Squab  Co.,  VL 
<4335  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


i'.lMIll  OlKOtMtD  B*  flOOO- UUST  IMPROVIHIMS 
OuannNTtco  Souno-Ptnrtcj  Ubicmehs  fl  fin  108 
too  Size  tlOifl/Kin  116(66  Size  *16 If  lACM; 
Rcoui.ru  Pmcc*i8c?*-»*f»  ".Rrhc  Opportunity. 
Strnoa.o  tlBTCHiio  At  less  Than  Cost  To  Maki. 
No  Cikula.  On  Tntsi.Swo  Casn  Sun  Onotn  At  Once-. 
§cno  For  Return.  Incubator  Broods  —  Sum.*  Caiaioo 


CORNELL  INCUBATOR  CO  Itmacany 


EARLY  CHICKS  PAY  BIG 


Hatched  in  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  they  make 
big  profits.  Hatchthemina 

BANXA  INCUBATOR 
.  .  Our  ?!  fl  Heat  uniform,  case  tight, 

Guarantee  B  |  ventilation  gives  strong 
'  Protects  you  J  chicks,  regulator  reliable.  Ten 
*  minutes  work  daily.  New  cata¬ 
log  free.  Bsnti-Bsnder  M(g.  Co  0»pt,  46 .  Llgonlsr.lnd. 


The  sixth  edition  of  the  book,  “200  Eggs  a  Year  Per 
Hen,"  is  now  ready.  Revised,  enlarged,  and  in  part 
rewritten;  !Hi  pages.  Contains  among  other  things 
the  method  of  feeding  by  which  Mr.  S.  1).  Fox,  of 
Wolf  boro,  N.  H .,  won  the  prize  of  $100  in  gold  offered 
by  tiie  manufacturers  of  a  well  known  condition 
powder  for  the  best  egg  record  during  the  winter 
months.  Simple  as  a,  b,  c, — and  yet  we  guarantee 
it  to  start  liens  to  laying  earlier  and  to  induce  them 
to  lay  more  eggs  than  any  other  method  under  the 
sun.  The  book  also  contains  a  recipe  for  egg  food 
and  tonic  used  by  Mr.  Fox,  which  brought  nim  in 
one  winter  clay  68  eggs  from  72  hens;  and  for  five 
days  in  succession  from  the  same  Ilock  64  eggs  a  day. 
Mr.  E.  F.  Chamberlain,  of  Wolfboro,  N.  H..  says: 
“by  following  the  methods  outlined  in  your  book  I 
obtained  1,496  eggs  from  111  K.  1.  Reds  in  the  month 
of  January,  1H02.’’  From  14  pullets  picked  at  random 
out  of  a  fanners’  flock  the  author  got  2.1.111  eggs  in 
one  year— an  average  of  over  214  eggs  apiece,  i  t 
has  been  my  ambition  in  writing  “200  Eggs  a  Year 
Per  Hen”  to  make  it  the  standard  book  on  egg 
production  and  profits  in  poultry.  Tells  all  there  is 
to  know,  and  tells  it  in  a  plain,  common-sense  way. 

Price,  50  cents,  or  with  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  American  Poultry  Advocate, 
both  for  65c.,  or  given  as  a  premium  for 
four  yearly  subscriptions  at  25c.  each. 
Our  Paperis  handsomely  illustrated,  40  to 80  pages, 
25  cents  per  year.  4  month's  trial,  10  cents.  Sample 
Free.  CATALOGUE  of  poultry  books  free. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE, 
103  Hogan  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  ALL  WINTER,  if  yon  feed  Eaton’s  Perfec¬ 
tion  Masli  Mixture,  will  increase  profits,  Ask  your 
dealer,  or  write  R.  D.  EATON  GRAIN  AND  FEED 
CO.,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


Poultry  Supplies 

We  keep  everything 
in  the  Poultry  Line 
—Fencing,  Feed,  In¬ 
cubators,  Live  Stock, 
Brooders— anything— 
it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send 
you  our  Illustrated  Catalog  it’s  free. 
Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,' 
Dept.  HG,  26-28  Vesey  St,,  New  York. 


Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

at  Small  Cost  with 

Wilson’s  Phosphate  Mills 

From  1  to  40  H.  P.  Also  Bone  Cut. 
ters,  hand  and  power,  for  the  poul- 
trymen:  Farm  Feed  Milln,  Gra¬ 
ham  Flour  lland  Mills,  Grit  and 
Shell  Milln.  Send  for  catalogue. 
WILSON  KUOS..  Sole  Mfrs., 
Dept.  D,  Kaftton,  Pa. 


©PORTING  DOGS,  Cattle,  Sheep, 
“  Swine,  Pigeons,  Ferrets  and 
Rabbits.  Ten  cents  Fifty-six  page 
illustrated  catalogue.  C.  G.  Lloydt, 
Dept.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eight  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES  and  White  Wyandottes  of 
the  finest  breeding.  J.  H.  VANDKN  BOSCH, 
Jr.,  R.  F.  D,  7,  Auburn,  New  York. 


For  Sale,  Fox  and  Rabbit  Hounds 

Choice  Puppies,  now  ready  to  ship,  $5.00  each. 
Melvin  Thomas,  R.  F.  D.,  Wayville,  Saratoga  Co,  N.Y. 


rCRRCTC  Raised  in  small  lots  are  strong  and 
rClink  IO  healthy.  Warranted  good  rat  and 
rabbit  hunters.  Descriptive  circular  and  price  list 
free.  Shady  Lawn  Ferret  Farm,  New  London,  Ohio 


15,000  FERRETS.  Perfect  workers. 
These  animals  exterminate  rats,  hunt 
rabbits.  48-page  illus.  book  6c.  Oir.  price 
list  flee.  8.  FARNSWORTH,  Middletown,  Ohio 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE.  Rat 

Prices  Right.  Send  for  free  book. 
O.  M.  SACKETT.  New  London, 


Hunters. 

Ohio. 


TEN  VARIETIES,  Chickens,  Ducks  and  Turkeys, 
sat.  guar.;  cat.  fr.  W.  Raby  &  Son,  Millersburg,  O. 


IGHT  BRAHMAS,  prizo  stock.  A  few  good  birds. 
C.  GORDON,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


?yf  A PLK  VILLA  POULTRY  Y A KDS  can  fill  orders  from  all  vari- 
etles,  Amlalusians,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  Leghorns, 
Hamburgs,  Spanish,  Auoonas,  Javas.  W.  G.  Mosher, Sylvania, Pa. 


WRIGHT’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

IOO  Cockerels,  Duston’s  direct,  $1.25  each. 
GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


W/HITE  WYANDOTTE  HENS,  cockerels  and 
vv  pullets  for  sale.  Also  M.  PEKIN  DUCKS. 
( tood  stock  at  right  prices.  E.  Franklin  Kean,  Stanley,  N'.  I. 


BARRED  ROCKS  and  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns, 
our  Famous  Egg-producing  strains;  Pullets  lay 
at  131  days.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


COD  CHI  C-50  Choice  Buff  Wyandotte  Pullets 
lUIl  OALC  at  $1.00  each  to  reduce  stock. 
CHAS.  I.  MILLER,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book,  10c. 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box 8,  Telford, Pa. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Cockerels  and 
Pullets,  five  months  old,  $1.00  each.  Catalogue  free. 
C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


RC.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.  Partridge 
■  Wyandottes.  Fine  stock.  Best  strains.  Re¬ 
turn  privilege  my  expense.  Cockerels,  pullets.  Eggs 
$2.00  up.  SINCLAIR  JSMITH.602  Fifth  Street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  FARM,  Southold,  N.  Y. 


\  D  CAI  ET  Rose  Comb  and  Single  Comb 
•  »  OALL  Buff  Orpingtons,  Rose  Comb 

and  Single  Comb  Buff  Leghorns  and  other  leading 
varieties,  M.  B.  Turkeys,  Toulouse  Geese,  Pekin 

Ducks.  D.  J.  KENEPP,  McVeytown,  Pa. 


Barred,  buff  and  white  Plymouth 

ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Minorcas, 
White  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks;  $3.00  each, 
$7.50  for  trio,  $12.00  for  breeding  pen.  Catalogue  free, 
EDWARD  G.  NOONAN,  Proprietor  East  Donegal 
Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Pennsylvania. 


Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm,  Newr  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
bhfgehdas°sf  Single  and  Rose  Comb  White  Leg- 

hum  Chickens  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks,  winners 
IIUI II  of  38  ribbons  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  Pough¬ 
keepsie  and  Danbury  Shows  season  1906,  offer  special 
bargain  prices  of  mated  pens,  10  yearling  hens  and 
one  selected  cockerel  of  a  fine  strain.  Single  or  Rose 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  $15.  One  thousand  laying 
pullets  now  ready,  $1.50  to  $3  each.  Five  hundred 

Srjirelch3  Two  Thousand  Choice  Pekin  Ducks 

for  breeding,  $1  to  $2  each.  Largest  plant  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  City.  Incubators,  10,000  eggs  capacity. 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM 

W.  Plymouth  Rooks  ami  W.  Holland  Turkeys 


fill  F— White  Holland  Turkeys;  both 


While  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  early  hatched’. 

MRS.  B.  F.  WRIGHT,  Ransomville.  N.  Y. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  flrit-class  hatchers  made. 

SKQ.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  111. 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  Gd.,  or  8  Ms  marks,  or  10  ^  francs. 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  24,  1906. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Our  poultry  correspondent,  Geo.  A.  Cosgrove,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature  at  the 
recent  election.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Cosgrove  will  make 
a  true  Wyandotte  legislator — keep  asking  why  and  help 
put  a  dot  on  some  of  the  big  aspiring  Is! 

* 

Many  farmers  are  lighting  their  houses  with  acety¬ 
lene  gas.  It  gives  a  brilliant  light,  and  in  all  cases  thus 
far  reported  to  us  is  very  satisfactory.  We  are  often 
asked  if  the  refuse  or  residue  taken  from  the  gas  tanks 
has  any  fertilizing  value.  It  is  largely  a  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  is  about  as  useful  as  other  forms  of  lime 
would  be. 

* 

Mr.  Dexter  Field  of  Oregon  has  reason  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  this  year.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  given  such 
a  family  as  this  to  God  and  to  country.  And  we  think 
the  proceeds  of  that  life  of  toil  were  well  invested 
in  bringing  up  these  children  so  that  they  may  face  the 
world  well  equipped  with  health,  good  character  and 
education.  After  all,  is  there  any  more  satisfactory 
investment  than  a  group  of  children  who  carry  our 
confidence  and  hope?  Mr.  Field  has  lived  up  to  the 
theory  that  the  child  crop  is  the  best  crop  on  the  farm, 
and  also  the  best  form  of  investment  for  a  man’s  love 
and  money.  The  evening  of  life  ought  to  be  a  happy 
time  for  him. 

* 

Our  object  in  printing  the  facts  about  those  Jersey 
cattle  last  week  was  to  call  public  attention  to  an  im¬ 
portant  matter.  We  find  more  or  less  dissatisfaction 
with  the  methods  of  registering  animals.  It  seems  to 
have  been  demonstrated  that  there  have  been  cases  of 
fraudulent  registry.  Some  of  these  have  been  discov¬ 
ered  by  the  associations,  and  the  criminals  have  been 
punished.  As  matters  stand  now,  an  outsider  can  ob¬ 
tain  little  satisfaction  from  one  of  these  associations, 
even  if  his  cattle  are  registered  therein.  In  the  case 
which  we  outlined  something  is  wrong  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  There  can  be  no  question  about  that,  for 
statements  were  made  which  involved  the  honor  of  the 
managers  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  We  ask  cattle  owners  and 
Jersey  breeders  in  particular  to  aid  us  in  securing  a 
thorough  investigation  of  this  case.  If  it  is  possible, 
under  the  present  rules,  to  substitute  one  animal  for 
another,  let  the  facts  be  known,  so  that  by  stricter 
rules  or  more  accurate  description  such  things  can  be 
prevented.  So  long  as  such  charges  are  possible  the 
A.  J.  C.  C.  should  welcome  the  chance  to  hunt  them 
down. 

* 

Prof.  Hillgard,  in  his  new  book,  “Soils,”  says  that 
ancient  civilization  was  largely  based  upon  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  arid  lands.  It  was  the  dry  soils  of  the  deserts 
irrigated,  and  thus  supplied  with  life-giving  water,  that 
provided  food  for  the  most  successful  and  richest  na¬ 
tions.  On  both  sides  of  the  ocean  the  most  prosperous 
people  were  found  living  on  the  watered  deserts — not 
on  the  so-called  stronger  soils  of  the  humid  regions. 
The  dry  “sands  of  the  desert”  seem  poor  enough  at 
first  sight,  and  yet,  when  irrigated,  they  produce  re¬ 


markable  crops.  And  even  without  irrigation  these 
light  soils  are  capable  of  great  things.  On  Long 
Island,  South  Jersey  and  on  the  Delaware  peninsula 
there  are  few  chances  for  irrigation,  and  yet  the  crops 
which  skillful  farmers  produce  are  the  wonder  of  visi¬ 
tors.  These  light  soils  produce,  one  year  with  another, 
far  greater  values  per  acre  than  the  heavier  clay  soils 
which  are  supposed  to  be  much  stronger.  One  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  lighter  soils  may  be  easily  and 
rapidly  worked.  A  farmer  can  plow  under  green  crops 
for  humus  and  add  such  chemicals  as  he  needs,  and 
thus  come  close  to  scientific  accuracy  in  feeding  his 
crop. 

* 

It  seems  to  us  very  desirable  that  Senator  Dryden, 
of  New  Jersey,  should  not  be  sent  back  to  the  Senate. 
We  have  heard  no  one  say  that  he  has  done  any  great 
or  worthy  thing  for  the  State.  So  far  as  farmers  are 
concerned  they  could  hardly  have  a  worse  man  at 
Washington.  He  voted  against  the  Grout  oleo  bill  and, 
we  understand,  would  vote  for  a  bill  removing  the  tax 
from  colored  oleo.  We  are  also  informed  that  he  is 
opposed  to  a  parcels  post.  With  this  record  in  direct 
antagonism  to  the  interests  of  farmers  he  has  done  little 
or  nothing  for  their  benefit.  He  deserves  defeat  if  ever 
a  man  did,  and  it  seems  quite  possible  to  defeat  him. 
The  case  is  different  than  with  Mr.  Wadsworth.  It 
was  possible  to  reach  the  latter  directly  with  a  vote, 
while  Mr.  Dryden  can  be  reached  only  through  the 
Legislature.  We  ur^e  every  reader  in  New  Jersey 
to  write  at  once  to  the  Senator  and  Assemblymen  from 
his  county  and  ask  them  to  vote  against  Dryden.  Give 
your  reasons  clearly  as  a  farmer,  mentioning  oleo  and 
parcels  post  in  particular.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  your 
representatives,  but  stick  a  stamp  on  them  at  once. 
Don’t  let  those  farmers  in  Mr.  Wadsworth’s  district 
have  all  the  glory!  Get  a  postage  stamp’s  worth  at 
least. 

* 


1.  'Mid  pleasures  and  pal  •  a  -  ces  though  we  may  roam,  Be  it 
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Trained  hands  should  be  the  harmonious  accompani¬ 
ment  of  a  trained  intellect,  and  it  is  in  recognition  of 
this  that  modern  educators  are  increasing  the  scope  of 
what  is  called  manual  training  in  the  public  schools. 
The  skill  that  any  handy  boy  or  girl  may  acquire,  under 
proper  direction,  is  quite  surprising,  and  we  have 
often  wished  there  were  more  opportunities  in  this 
line  for  the  young  people  in  country  districts.  There 
is  real  pleasure  in  constructive  work,  whether  it  take 
the  form  of  carpentry,  basket-making  or  weaving,  and 
some  specialty  of  this  sort  may  afford  much  pleasure 
to  young  people  in  isolated  homes  during  the  shut-in 
days  of  Winter.  If  there  is  a  home  supply  of  good 
timber  from  the  wood  lot,  and  the  well-equipped  tool¬ 
room  or  shop  that  every  up-to-date  farm  should  possess, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  boys  should  not  try  their 
hands  on  so-called  “Mission”  furniture;  they  will 
surely  produce  something  attractive  for  porch  and 
lawn,  even  if  they  do  not  add  to  the  furnishing  of  the 
living  room.  It  used  to  be  said  that  all  Mission  furni¬ 
ture  looked  as  though  it  had  been  made  by  the  hired 
man  with  an  ax,  but  we  now  see  less  of  the  grotesque 
clumsiness  that  marked  imperfect  knowledge,  and  more 
of  the  genuine  simplicity  of  the  style.  Work  in  this 
line  is  worth  studying ;  it  will  give  accuracy  of  eye 
and  hand,  an  appreciation  of  the  real  beauty  that  lies 
in  utility,  and  a  scorn  of  dishonest  workmanship  that 
may  be  a  powerful  factor  in  future  life. 


Several  times  when  Mr.  Cosgrove  has  been  asked  to 
prescribe  for  sick  chickens  he  has  advised  the  use  of 
“Squibb’s  Mixture”  for  bowel  troubles.  People  thought 
this  was  some  proprietary  medicine,  but  it  is  a  reliable 
prescription  often  used  by  physicians.  So  many  readers 
have  asked  for  it  that  we  give  it  here — copied  from  the 
U.  S.  Dispensatory:  Tincture  of  opium,  20  Cc;  tincture  of 
capsicum,  20  Cc;  spirit  of  camphor,  20  Cc;  chloroform, 
7J4  Cc;  alcohol,  32%  Cc.  The  “Cc”  means  cubic  cen¬ 
timetre  and  any  druggist  can  put  up  the  prescription 
In  bowel  trouble  among  chicks  it  can  be  used  in  the 
drinking  water  and  will  be  found  very  effective.  An¬ 
other  famous  and  reliable  remedy  for  diarrhoea  is  the 
“Sun  Cholera  Cure” :  Tincture  of  opium,  tincture  of  cap¬ 
sicum,  tincture  of  rhubarb,  spirit  of  camphor,  spirit  of 
peppermint,  each  20  Cc.  These  remedies  may  well  be 
found  in  every  farm  home. 

* 

The  newspapers  have  dropped  the  discussion  of 
Cuba's  troubles.  They  still  exist,  however.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  a  number  of  subscribers  in  Cuba,  most  of  them 
Americans  who  went  from  this  country  to  live  on  the 
island.  We  wrote  a  number  of  them  asking  for  opin¬ 
ions  as  to  the  cause  of  the  rebellion.  The  following 
from  Camaguey  Province  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  replies : 

It  began  over  a  year  ago  by  some  Cubans  firing  on  and 
killing  some  Rural  Guards.  The  same  proceeding  was  re¬ 
peated  with  fatal  results  in  Pinar  del  Rio  Province  a  year 
ago  this  Summer.  The  native  Cuban  is  not  educated,  there¬ 
fore  he  can’t  get  registered  and  vote,  which  causes  bad 
feelings  to  them  and  their  party  leaders,  so  the  elections 
are  all  one-sided.  The  “outcome”  no  man  can  tell  with 
certainty,  but  in  m.v  opinion  eventually  Cuba  will  be  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  United  States.  It  will  be  better  for  the 
Cubans  to  have  Cuba  annexed.  It  will  be  better  in  the  long 
run  for  everybody  on  the  island.  The  United  States  and 
her  people  will  be  better  off.  Florida  and  California  need 
not  worry  about  losing  their  fruit  trade:  they  will  get 
just  as  much  for  their  fruit  after  annexation  as  they  are 
getting  now.  The  sugar  makers  do  not  need  to  worry 
either.  They  worried  without  cause  when  Hawaii  was 
annexed. 

We  believe  that  powerful  forces  are  working  quietly 
for  annexation,  but  we  do  not  agree  with  this  corre¬ 
spondent.  We  believe  our  fruit  and  sugar  growers 
would  be  injured  by  it. 

* 

Shakespeare  has  a  saying  to  the  effect  that  it  is  a 
glorious  thing  to  have  a  giant’s  strength,  but  a  cow¬ 
ardly  thing  to  use  it  like  a  giant.  In  other  words,  the 
strong  should  try  to  win  by  showing  their  strength, 
keeping  part  of  it  in  reserve,  and  not  by  brutally  crush¬ 
ing  out  those  who  oppose  them.  It  is  evident  to  us 
that  farmers  as  a  class  are  to  have  a  mighty  influence 
upon  public  affairs.  In  the  contest  against  Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth  several  things  were  on  trial.  Farmers’  clubs  and 
Granges  have  taught  organization,  and  tried  to  over¬ 
come  prejudice.  The  agricultural  college  and  the  ex¬ 
periment  station  have  been  teaching  farmers  to  think 
and  observe.  Rural  free  delivery  has  made  the  daily 
paper  possible,  and  the  telephone  has  concentrated 
business  and  brought  people  together.  All  these  things 
have  changed  the  farmer  in  his  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  woi  Id.  We  felt  sure  they  had  made  him  more 
independent  and  self-reliant.  The  ’Wadsworth  cam¬ 
paign  demonstrated  among  other  things  that  this  was 
true.  It  appears  that  the  man  who  stays  on  the  farm 
and  brings  conveniences  to  him  is  rather  more  of  a 
patriot  than  he  who  chases  to  the  city  after  such  con¬ 
veniences.  The  power  of  the  farmer  will  grow  as  the 
country  home  is  improved.  He  should  begin  to  think 
of  the  giant  and  his  strength. 


BREVITIES . 

Get  in  the  sun  whenever  you  can. 

It  seems  that  too  much  mulch  will  make  the  soil  sour ! 

M  oui.d  the  average  politician  know  a  moral  issue  if  he 
met  it  on  the  road? 

I  he  muslin  front  henhouse  has  come  to  stay  and  will 
also  enter  the  cow  stable. 

A  life  that  was  a  constant  succession  of  plum  puddings 
wouldn’t  be  worth  living. 

I  he  stable  is  thankful  for  a  good  coat  of  whitewash. 
In  that  way  it  is  like  a  politician. 

A  soft  pencil  on  soft  paper  with  letters  run  together 
doesn't  make  any  thanksgiving  for  the  proof  reader ! 

We  hope  those  men  in  the  Thirty-fourth  District  split 
kindling  wood  for  the  kitchen  as  effectively  as  they  can 
split  ballots ! 

It  isn't  the  food  or  the  shelter  that  makes  Thanksgiving 

its  the  home  spirit.  We  had  a  merry  tipie  one  year  with 
cold  boiled  pork  and  bread — with  spring  water. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Wadsworth’s  majority  was  13.03G. 
This  year  the  majority  against  him  is  5,156.  His  own 
county  gave  the  Republican  candidate  for  governor  2,114 
while  Mr.  Wadsworth  carried  it  by  only  553 ! 

Newspaper  reports  say  that  a  school-ma’am  famine  ex¬ 
ists  in  South  Dakota,  and  that  farmers  in  Beadle  County 
recently  kidnapped  two  teachers  bound  for  another  section 
as  the  only  means  of  filling  vacancies.  We  hope  the 
Beadle  County  juveniles  show  equal  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  of  education. 

Some  Minnesota  college  students  recently  displayed  the 
advantages  of  the  higher  education  by  publicly  “spanking” 
a  number  of  young  women  in  a  Chicago  hotel,  during 
riotous  celebrations  over  a  football  game.  Our  own  im¬ 
pression  is  that  the  spanking  was  not  begun  early  enough 
in  the  case  of  either  spanker  or  spankee. 
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DEFEAT  OF  MR.  WADSWORTH. 

Letters  from  a  dozen  different  States — from  Maine  to 
Washington — have  come  to  us,  all  rejoicing  in  the  great 
victory.  It  seems  that  people  all  over  the  country  took 
a  lively  interest  in  the  battle.  Out  of  many  letters  we 
select  the  following  from  Pennsylvania,  as  it  sounds  a 
note  of  warning: 

Let  me  congratulate  you  upon  the  success  of  the  Porter- 
Wadsworth  struggle.  Hope  your  elation  will  not  bring  on 
that  malady  known  as  “swelled  head."  May  The  It.  N.-Y 
continue  to  make  rogues  tremble.  Now  for  parcels  post, 
Success !  a.  g.  w. 

We  expect  to  avoid  that  dangerous  disease,  for  we 
realize  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  did  nothing  but  its  plain  duty. 
No  great  courage  or  self-denial  was  required  to  help 
make  the  issue  clear.  The  credit  belongs  to  those 
farmers  in  the  Thirty-fourth  District  who  put  principle 
above  party.  It  meant  something  for  these  men  to  do 
their  duty,  but  they  stood  up  to  the  fight.  Slow  to  start, 
there 'was  something  terrible  in  their  anger  when  the 
issue  was  made  clear  to  them. 

Even  if  it  could  be  said  that  any  man  or  any  set 
of  men  were  responsible  for  this  great  victory,  the  real 
meaning  of  it  might  well  make  them  humble.  It  is  no 
ordinary  thing  to  organize  and  let  loose  a  new  and  tre¬ 
mendous  force  in  public  life.  That  is  just  what  hap¬ 
pened.  Both  statesmen  and  politicians  have  relied  upon 
the  “conservatism”  of  the  farmer.  In  truth,  this  has 
been  but  another  name  for  voting  habit.  Let  the  party 
stand  for  some  high  principle,  and  good  men  believe  it 
will  win  because  the  farmers  will  vote  the  ticket.  Let  a 
bad  man  be  nominated  and  politicians  hope  to  pull  him 
through  because  of  this  very  “voting  habit.”  For  this 
reason  the  farmers  of  the  North  are  responsible  for 
much  that  is  noble  in  our  history,  and  also  for  much 
that  has  proved  injurious  to  them.  In  the  case  of 
Mr.  Wadsworth  the  politicians  up  to  the  last  expected 
that  he  would  be  elected  by  a  small  majority.  They 
could  not  realize  that  a  new  force  had  come  into  public 
life,  strong  enough  to  break  up  this  “voting  habit.” 
That  was  why  we  said  that  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  real  issue.  We  see 
in  this  victory  both  hope  and  danger.  Hope — because 
these  farmers  now  know  something  of  their  power. 
They  are  in  a  better  position  than  ever  before  to  assert 
their  rights,  since  they  have  demonstrated  not  only  that 
they  mean  business,  but  that  they  will  actually  do  busi¬ 
ness  if  need  be.  Heretofore  they  have  sometimes  been 
weak  in  the  doing.  We  expect  to  see  both  Legislature 
and  Congress  “sit  up  and  take  notice.”  As  one  en¬ 
thusiastic  man  writes:  “The  law  makers  will  just 
tumble  over  themselves  to  give  us  what  we  want!” 

There  lies  the  danger! 

“Beware  of  the  Greeks  when  they  come  bearing  gifts,” 


and  keep  an  eye  on  the  politician?  when  they  are  so 
anxious  to  serve.  Farmers  will  do  well  to  be  conserva¬ 
tive  in  the  demands  they  will  make  upon  the  “law¬ 
makers.”  Be  just,  be  sure,  know  just  what  you  are  ask¬ 
ing  for,  do  not  be  put  on  the  defensive  and  then  be  firm 
as  a  rock  and  it  will  come ! 

Unhappily  we  have  a  class  of  men  among  those  who 
claim  to  be  leaders  who  have  all  the  instincts  of  the 
demagogue.  They  mount  the  platform,  they  print 
papers,  they  pull  political  wires — always  for  their  own 
selfish  ends.  Posing  as  unselfish  patriots,  claiming  chief 
credit  for  every  advance,  they  are  sure  to  come  for¬ 
ward  with  plausible  schemes  which  they  will  try  to 
hitch  to  the  mighty  force  that  has  been  let  loose  in  the 
Thirty-fourth  District.  At  the  core  of  every  such 
scheme  will  be  some  personal  advantage  or  some  per¬ 
sonal  revenge  to  be  gratified.  There  will  be  danger 
should  men  succeed  in  fooling  the  farmers  into  sup¬ 
port  of  some  unjust  or  selfish  scheme.  The  battle  that 
ended  Wadsworth  was  fought  for  a  principle.  The 
hope  in  it  is  that  the  fight  will  rise  on  to  higher  ground. 
The  danger  is  that  demagogues  may  lead  it  into  personal 
politics.  We  point  this  danger  out,  but  have  little 
fear  provided  the  issue  can  be  made  clear  and  open. 
The  men  who  downed  Wadsworth  will  know  what  to 
do  with  the  “swelled  head”  and  the  demagogue  when 
they  recognize  either ! 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Daniel  Stewart,  the  aged  bridge  tender  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  is  held  responsible  for  the 
wreck  near  Atlantic  City,  N.  ,T..  October  28.  in  which  57 
persons  were  killed  and  many  others  injured.  In  rendering 
its  verdict  the  jury  held  that  the  accident  was  caused  by 
the  rail  on  the  draw  sticking  up,  and  held  the  bridge  tender 
responsible  for  not  seeing  it  was  down  before  he  gave  the 
signal  for  a  clear  track.  As  Stewart, the  bridgeman,  is  a 
servant  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  that  company  is 
held  indirectly  responsible  for  the  accident.  .  .  .  Suit 

was  filed  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  November  7,  to  compel  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  to  take  out  and  pay  for  a  license 
as  hawker  and  peddler  for  the  years  1908  to  1906.  inclu¬ 
sive.  The  suit  was  filed  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  through 
the  State  tax  collector,  who  alleges  that  the  company  owes 
license  fees  amounting  to  $3,500.  .  .  .  Indictments  in 

14  cases  were  handed  to  Judge  Lochren  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  Minneapolis.  November  8,  covering  the 
giving  of  rebates  by  certain  railroads  and  the  receiving  of 
the  same  by  grain  firms  and  individuals.  The  list  of  rail¬ 
ways  indicted  follows:  The  Great  Northern  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  four  indictments,  about  75  counts ;  the  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway,  one  indictment. 
50  counts:  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad,  one  indictment,  17 
counts;  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  Railway,  one  indict¬ 
ment,  five  counts.  The  indictments  against  the  railroads 
charge  the  giving  of  rebates.  Under  the  head  of  receiv¬ 
ing  rebates  the  following  true  bills  were  returned  :  W.  P. 
Devereaux  Company,  McCaull-Dinsmore  Company,  of  Min¬ 
neapolis.  Amos  Brooks  Company  of  Duluth,  the  Duluth 
Milling  Company.  In  most  of  the  instances  the  railroads 


are  charged  with  absorbing  elevator  charges,  though  in  a 
few  cases  the  return  of  freight  paid  is  alleged.  .  .  . 

A  mother  and  four  of  her  children  lost  their  lives  in  a 

fire  which  swept  through  the  crowded  tenement  house  at 
366  Madison  Street,  New  York,  November  8.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  quick  work  of  the  firemen  in  getting  ladders 
to  the  windows  many  more  might  have  perished.  .  . 

The  Revolutionary  War  pension  list  was  closed  November 
11  with  the  death  of  Mrs.  Esther  Sumner  Damon,  93  years 
old,  the  last  widow  of  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  She 
had  been  ill  at  her  home  in  Union  for  a  long  time.  Mrs. 
Damon  was  a  native  of  Vermont.  On  September  6,  1835, 
at  Bridgwater,  Vt.,  she  was  married  to  Nbah  Damon,  75 

years  old,  the  bride  being  only  21.  Damon  enlisted  in 

the  War  of  the  Revolution  at  Milton,  Mass.,  April  19,  1775, 
and  served  five  years.  He  was  granted  a  pension  when 
89  years  old,  while  living  at  Plainfield.  N.  II.  He  died 
July  2.  1853.  .  .  .  The  Federal  Grand  Jury  at  Pitts¬ 

burg,  Pa.,  November  9,  finished  taking  testimony  in  the 
cases  of  the  Shelby  Tube  Company,  of  Greenville.  Pa.,  and 
indicted  three  persons  for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  United 
States  Government  by  selling  defective  seamless  tubes  to 
the  Government  for  battleships. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.- — -The  public  Winter  meeting  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture  will  be  held 
at  G.  A.  R.  Memorial  Hall.  West  Court  Street.  Springfield, 
December  4,  5  and  6.  It  Is  suggested  that  farmers'  clubs 
and  Granges  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  by  appointing  delegates  to  attend  and  make  report  to 
the  organizations  they  represent. 

A  fine  collection  of  apples  will  be  shown  at  the  forty- 
ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Missouri  State  Horticultural 
Society  at  Boonville,  December  4-6.  The  apples  will  be 
repacked  and  held  for  the  Jamestown  Exposition.  Arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  for  the  saving  of  specimens  for  that  dis¬ 
play  in  1907.  The  Merchants'  Cold  Storage  Company, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  will  take  care  of  the  collections  and  the 
Society  will  pay  the  express  on  them.  It  is  very  much 
desired  that  the  members  save  a  fine  collection  of  apples 
for  this  exposition,  and  for  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  at  the  same  time.  Select  the  best  you 
have,  wrap  them  in  paper,  pack  them  well,  put  your  name 
on  them  and  send  by  express  to  L.  A.  Goodman.'  The  Mer¬ 
chants’  Cold  Storage  Co.,  550  Walnut  Street,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  and  they  will  be  cared  for  there. 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  West  Virginia 
State  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Charleston, 
January  17,  18  and  19.  An  interesting  programme  is  being 
prepared  and  a  large  exhibit  of  fruits,  nuts,  nursery  stock, 
flowers,  orchard  insects,  etc.,  will  be  made ;  Fred  E. 
Brooks,  secretary,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

The  fifty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  to  be  held  at  Champaign.  December  12  to 
14,  1906,  is  the  round-up.  the  culminating  point  of  the 
three  district  meetings,  held  during  the  three  previous 
weeks.  No  series  of  horticultural  meetings  surpass  these 
four  Illinois  meetings  in  interest  and  in  onnortunities  to 
acuire  practical  information,  and  all  persons  interested  in 
horticultural  matters  should  make  it  their  business  and 
privilege  to  attend  one  or  more  of  these  meetings. 

Horticultural  Society  of  Central  Illinois.  Meeting  at 
Knoxville,  Ill.,  November  20  and  21,  1906;  J.  B.  Burrows, 
secretary,  Decatur.  III. 

Horticultural  Society  of  Southern  Illinois.  Meeting  at 
Marion,  Ill..  November  27  and  28,  1906;  E.  G.  Mendenhall, 
secretary,  KInmundy,  Ill. 

Horticultural  Society  of  Northern  Illinois.  Meeting  at 
Joliet,  Ill..  December  4  and  5.  1906;  Jacob  Friend,  secre¬ 
tary,  Nekoma.  Ill. 


City  Water  Service  in  your  Farm  Home 

A  satisfactory  water  supply  makes  life  on  the  farm  worth  living.  It  is  now  possible  to  have  a 
supply  equal  to  that  offered  by  a  city  water  works  system.  You  may  have  plenty  of  water  deliv¬ 
ered  under  strong  pressure  to  your  bath  room,  kitchen,  laundry,  barn — anywhere.  This  service 
is  yours  if  you  install  The  Kewanee  Water  System. 

Here’s  how  it  works:  A  Kewanee  air-tight,  steel  tank  is  placed  in  the  cellar  or  underground. 
Water  is  pumped  into  this  tank  from  well,  cistern,  stream  or  lake.  The  air  in  the  tank  has  no 
escape  and  is  compressed  by  the  water.  This  air  pressure  forces  the  water  to  the  faucets  and 
hydrants.  No  attic  tank  to  leak  and  flood  the  house;  no  elevated  tank  to  freeze,  flow  over  or 
collapse. 

The  above  illustration  shows  home  of  Mr.  H.  I.  Spafford  of  North  Bennington,  Vt.  who  writes: 

"Your  Kewanee  Outfit  does  all  you  claim  for  it  and  more  too. 

It  furnishes  plenty  of  water  /or  bath  room ,  lawn ,  kitchen  and 
fire  protection.  It  is  perfectly  satisfactory." 

Over  five  thousand  Kewanee  Outfits  now  in  successful  operation.  Every  outfit  sruaran- 
teed  to  give  perfect  service.  Write  for  catalog  No.  47which  explains  everything  and  tells  where 
outfits  may  be  found  in  your  state.  It’s  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co.  Drawer  WW  Kewanee,  Ill. 


There  is  no  gas  engine  as  simple  as  an  Olds — compare  it  with  others  and  this  statement  is 
proved.  The  repairs  cost  practically  nothing.  Every  adjustment  is  very  simple  to  make 
Exact  duplicates  of  any  part  can  be  furnished  at  once,  perfectly  machined  and  ready  to 
put  on.  This  is  important  in  case  of  accident. 

The  Most  Economical  Engine 

For  feed  grinding,  sawing  wood,  threshing,  churning,  pumping, 
running  cream  separator,  etc. 

Our  reference— Tho  User — The  Man  with  an  Olds. 

The  reason  wny  is  interestingly  told  in  our  catalogue  mailed  on  request.  Tell  us  your  re¬ 
quirements  and  we  will  help  you  figure  out  what  you  need.  Send  for  our  catalogue  show¬ 
ing  Type  A  (2-8  h.p.),  Type  G  (8-50  h.p.),  Type  K  and  N  (12-1200  h.p.  used  with  our  Gas 
Producer,  it  will  reduce  fuel  cost  75  per  cent.). 

Celebrated  Picture  Free. 

For  4c  in  stamps  to  pay  cost  of  mailingwe  will  also  send  you  Rosa  Bonheur  s  “Horse  Fair, 
the  most  celebrated  animal  picture  in  the  world,  size  16x20  beautifully  colored, 
suitable  for  framing.  OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO., 

Formerly  Olds  Gasoline  Engine  Works.  908  Chestnut  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


^  IN  PANAMA 

Granite  Roofing  is  used  extensively  on  the  buildings  of  the  Canal  Com¬ 
mission  at  Panama. 

It  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  by  the  most  experienced  engineers  as 
being  universally  adapted  to  withstand  torrential  rains  of  the  tropics,  as  well 
as  to  endure  the  excessive  heat  of  the  dry  season. 

It  is  probable  that  nowhere  in  the  United  States  are  conditions  so 
severe  as  those  in  Panama.  Granite  Roofing  is  used  in  this  country  by  the 
same  class  of  men  who  adopted  it  for  the  canal  buildings,  namely,  experi¬ 
enced  and  practical  railroad  and  constructing  engineers. 

Granite  roofing  is  easily  laid,  it  requires  no  coating  or  painting,  and  its  price  is  well 
within  the  reach  of  every  one.  Sample  and  Booklet  Free  on  request. 

EASTERN  GRANITE  ROOFING  CO„  Naw  York  Chicago  St.  Louis 


Order  Now  for  Future  Delivery 
The  Only  Way  to  be  Sure  of  Getting  a 


Detroit  Tonpeless  Disc  Harrow 


WhenYouWant  It 

This  is  to  notify  farmers  everywhere  that 
we  are  now  accepting  orders  on  our  Cele¬ 
brated  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow  for 
future  delivery.  And  that  this  is  the  only 
way  we  guarantee  to  make  shipment  of  Har¬ 
rows  at  the  time  they  are  wanted. 

The  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow  (the 
only  original  patented  Tongueless  Disc) 


sold  like  wild  fire  everywhere  last  year— its 
first  year  on  the  market.  So  much  so  that 
we  were  returning  orders  every  day,  unable 
to  supply  enough  machines. 

Indications  are  that  we  will  have  even  a 
bigger  trade  this  year,  and  that  we  will  have 
to  refuse  many  orders  in  the  rush  of  the 
season. 

But— to  all  who  send  us  advance  orders  we 
guarantee  to  make  shipment  at  time  request¬ 
ed,  until  further  notice. 


Let  Us  Quote  You  a  Special  Price  on 
the  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow 


We  sell  direct  to  the  user.  We’ll  save  you 
all  the  middleman’s  profits. 

Our  Harrows  are  not  for  sale  by  Dealers 
anywhere.  Be  sure  to  remember  that.  No 
dealer  can  sell  you  a  Detroit  Tongueless 
Disc  Harrow. 

We  Allow  30  Days 
Field  Test  FREE 

on  every  Harrow  to  prove  that  they  are  ex 
actly  as  represented. 

We  pay  all  freight  to  your  station. 

Write  at  once  for  our  FREE  book  and 
other  valuable  information. 

Let  us  quote  you  a  price  on  this  Harrow. 
We  give  extra  dating  on  advance  orders. 
The  Detroit  TONGUELESS  Disc  Harrow 
is  the  most  valuable  improvement  of  the  age 


in  an  agriculturaUmplement. 

Front  truck  takes  the  weight  of  frame  and 
controls  movement  of  harrow.  Double 
levers  make  easy  handling. 

Doing  away  with  the  Tongue  does  away  with  all 
side  draft— all  neck  weight  — all 
crowding  of  team  in  short  turns. 

Saves  horses  and  turns  quicker  on 
the  corner.  Ball  bearings  take  the 
end  thrust. 

Other  specifications  and  points  of, 
superiority  fully  explained  in  our 
free  catalog 

Write  us 
a  postal  to  -9- 
day  and 
get  full 
inform  a- 
tion  in  re- 
gard  to 
this  won¬ 
derful  new 
Harrow,  address 


American  Harrow  Co.,  1643  Hastings  St., Detroit,  Mich. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


From  Day  to  Day. 


brooch,  its  design  representing  a  bee.  It 

'piTAxn'tjpTVTVr  1S  pleasant  to  learn  that  this  year  30 

‘  v>  J  ,  young  women  were  thus  invested  with  the 

Through  the  gray  dawn  in  the  meadows  we  J 

heard  the  reapers  singing —  Order  of  the  Busy  Bee,  son 

'Hie  song  of  men  who  conquer  and  who  had  remained  with  one  employer  from 

know  their  triumph's  worth;  eight  to  10  years.  We  often  hear  of 

Like  the  bare  blades  of  an  army  the  keen  ^  Qr  sodetics  abroad  which  thus 

swift  scythes  went  swinging.  ..  ,  , _ 

And  golden  in  their  wake  lay  piled  the  acknowledge  the  dignity  of  on  ^ 

J  goodly  spoils  Of  earth.  labor,  but  they  are  not  common  in  this 

And  I  said,  “Give  thanks,  oh.  Heart  of  mine.  country. 

as  conquerors  may -do,  * 

(With  sound  of  acclamation  when  (lie  battling 
|  is  through. 

To  Him  who  gave  us  strength  and  skill  to 

force  the  stubborn  soil  roasting  the  turkey,  making  the  pies,  pre- 

For  glory  of  the  gaining  and  the  triumphing  s  '  ’  f  . 

of  toiL»  paring  the  vegetables,  and  various  other 

At  toll  noon  m  the  orchard  we  heard  the  admonitions  regarding  a  big  “spread”  for 


Most  of  the  Thanksgiving  literature  ad¬ 
dressed  to  housewives  confines  itself  to 


root.  Some  housekeepers  add  a  few 
whole  cloves,  but  we  do  not  care  for  this. 
Another  method  puts  the  sliced  fruit  to 
soak  in  brine  for  a  few  hours,  then  in 
clear  water  to  freshen  it,  this  process 
hardening  the  fruit,  but  we  have  never 
used  this  process,  and  are  quite  satisfied 
with  the  first  recipe  given. 

We  have  never  dried  the  citron  melon, 
but  we  are  told  that  the  process  is  to 
drain  preserved  citron  from  the  syrup, 
and  then  dry  it  in  a  very  slow  oven  until 
the  consistency  required,  but  not  until 
hard  and  tough.  Shred  it  as  you  would 
real  citron.  We  are  told  that  this  is  ex¬ 
cellent  in  mincemeat;  for  such  use  it 
might  be  dried  as  required,  and  the  syrup 
added  to  the  mincemeat. 


maidens’  laughter- 


the  family.  Nothing  is  said  about  the 
Bare  armed  among  the  laden  trees  (hey  thankfulness  that  should  precede  the 
pulled  the  branches  low,  feast,  possibly  because  a  woman  with  no 

extra  help  in  the  kitchen  could  hardly 
feel  thankful  with  such  an  excess  of 
work  before  her.  We  do  not  wish  to 
suggest  criticism  of  the  spirit  that  finds 
its  expression  in  dainty  feasting,  but  we 
do  think  that  many  of  the  recommenda- 


Ilome  at  twilight  went  the  wains,  with  us  to 
follow  after, 

Light  of  step  and  gay  of  voice,  as  merry 
children  go. 

And  I  said,  “Give  thanks,  oh,  Heart  of  mine. 

with  very  mirth  for  meed 
To  him  who  gave  us  knowledge  of  the  cun¬ 
ning  of  the  seed 


AGENTS 


For  beauty  of  the  growing  and  the  joy  of  tions  made  are  planned  for  households 

blossoming  where  the  housemother  is  not  expected 

^nd  granting  of  the  harvest  from  the  prom-  ,  ...  .  ,, 

f»  of  tbe  Spring.”  d°  the  cook,nS’  a,,d  ,hls  s  ,not  the  case 

#  in  most  farm  homes.  We  believe  in  pre- 

Th  rough  the  still  night,  the  deep  night,  the  .  .  .  «  a* 

high  white  moon  is  drifting-  Panng  everything  possible  the  day  be- 

Oh,  close  your  hand  in  mine,  dear  lass,  fore,  and  most  good  housekeepers  carry 
and  follow  in  its  light:  out  this  practice,  which  would  include  not 

Man  and  maid  before  the  hearth  the  harvest  onjy  the  makjng  Df  cake  and  pastry,  but 

Here^one^reyofaTd  I  and  tenderness  also  the  peeling  of  vegetables  and  the 
of  night.  dressing  of  the  turkey.  If  soup  is  to  be 

The  praise  of  words  for  things  of  earth,  oh.  served,  we  prefer  something  that  can  be 
tender  Heart  of  mine,  reheated  without  losing  quality;  then  it  is 

BUt  nrnkMetsXre;°f  man  made  the  day  before,  and  merely  brought 

Nor  mirth  nor  acclamation  but  to  him  who  to  the  boiling  point  before  dishing.  Oys- 
granted  love  ter  soup  does  not  take  long  to  prepare, 

The  great,  glad  tears  of  gratitude  and  si-  -j.  must  be  watched  closely  during 

— ^Theodosia  Garrison,  in  Harper's  Bazar.  those  few  minutes  and  the  skimming, 
,  thickening,  etc.,  soils  more  dishes,  a  point 

,  .  ,  1  not  to  be  overlooked  whdn  there  is  going 

Although  short  sleeves  are  still  to  re-  .  ,  .  .  , 

.  ,  .  4  si  to  be  a  big  dishwashing  in  anv  case.  As 

ma  n  in  vogue,  the  wearers  are  not  to  be  \  ",  ...  ,  6  .  : 

i-u  ,i  •  aa The  for  the  solid  Part  of  the  (linner-  the  house- 
ntntp  so  chillv  this  Winter  ns  Inst.  111c  ,11  .«  . 

q,  -  ,,  ,  0_tTll.fc  •  keeper  who  believes  that  both  scalloped 

shops  now  offer  elbow  length  armlets  m  .  .  . , 

,  ,  ...  ,  1,1  1 , „ a ^ r  ir.no-  oysters  and  chicken  pie  should  accompany 

both  silk  and  wool,  to  be  worn  under  long  J  .  1  ,  ,  , 

,  T  ,  .,  Jiii  r.ru,  ,u  ™  her  turkey  is  evidently  prepared  for  he- 

gloves.  In  white  and  black  silk  these  .  111  .,  ,  •  1  _ 

s  .  d.,  or  •  •„  -..or,,  Gnn  roic  appetites ;  we  should  save  the  chicken 

armlets  cost  $1.25  a  pair;  111  very  fine  ’ 

,  .  „  ont-  .  pie  for  another  meal.  We  like  the  idea 

wool  $1.  When  we  think  how  the  entire  J  ,  e  .,  , 

,  ,  .  4.1  of  ...rick  of  Indian  pudding  as  part  of  the  dessert, 

body  is  chilled  by  the  exposure  of  wrists  *  "  ,  ,  . 

y  because  it  recalls  the  founders  of  the 

and  ankles  in  severe  weather  we  can  111  ,  , 

...  r  ,  1  .  -n  feast  in  the  old  colony,  but  if  oven  space 

realize  the  comfort  woolen  armlets  will  .  ‘  ’  .  ... 

,  ,  .  ..  ,  .  ,  aA  r  _i,  is  limited  it  is  wiser  to  serve  pies,  which 

be,  but  after  all,  the  short-sleeved  fash-  .  , 

.  ,  ....  -li.  t  i:„u  ua  ,n,i  can  be  heated  in  the  oven  after  the  turkey 

ion  for  Winter  is  but  a  foolish  fad,  and  . 

,  is  out  of  the  way.  Much  friction  is 

a  very  extravagant  one  when  we  consicle. 


the  price  of  16-button  gloves. 

* 

According  to  the  Journal  of  Political 
Economy,  the  twelfth  census  shows  an 
amazing  increase  in  the  number  of  wo¬ 
men  in  this  country  who  work  for  wages. 
More  than  five  million  women  were  earn¬ 
ing  money  in  1900,  and  the  number 
of  women  in  industry  has  increased 
faster  than  the  female  population.  The 


saved,  too,  by  serving  the  dinner  at  the 
customary  Sunday  hour.  We  have  been 
in  houses  where  a  late  breakfast  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  holiday  dinner  anywhere  be¬ 
tween  two  and  five  in  the  afternoon.  No 
luncheon  was  served,  so  the  children  had 
“pieces”  at  any  time  they  felt  like  it, 
while  the  adults  sat  around  and  “visited” 
with  hungry  politeness.  Appetites  were 
either  cloyed  or  past  when  dinner  was 
finally  served,  and  the  elaborate  meal  met 


Homemade  Candies. 

Maple  and  Butternut  Creams. — Break 
into  small  pieces  two  pounds  of  maple 
sugar  and  heat  in  a  porcelain  pan  with 
one  pint  of  cream.  Boil  over  a  moderate 
fire  to  the  soft  ball  stage.  Remove  from 
the  fire,  add  one  cupful  of  chopped  butter¬ 
nut  meats  and  stir  slowly  until  the  mix¬ 
ture  cools  and  begins  to  thicken,  then  pour 
into  shallow  buttered  pans,  score  in 
squares  and  place  a  butternut  meat  on 
each  square.  When  cold  break  apart. 

Five-Minute  Peppermints.  —  Stir  one 
cup  of  sugar  and  one-fourth  cup  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  over  the  fire  until  boiling  be¬ 
gins.  Then  cook  five  minutes  without 
stirring.  Remove  from  the  fire  and  beat 
until  creamy,  adding  meanwhile  six  drops 
of  oil  of  peppermint  and  enough  color 
paste  to  give  a  delicate  green  or  pink  tint. 
Drop  in  rounds  from  the  tip  of  a  spoon 
on  to  confectioner’s  paper  to  cool.  When 
the  syrup  is  too  thick  to  drop  in  smooth 
rounds  add  a  few  drops  of  boiling  water 
and  stir  Avhile  it  is  melting.  Then  remove 
from  the  fire,  and  stir  and  drop  as  before. 

Opera  Creams. — Melt  together  slowly 
three-fourths  cup  of  milk,  two  cups  of 
sugar  and  two  squares  of  chocolate;  then 
boil  for  three  or  four  minutes,  flavor  and 
put  in  a  cold  place.  The  pan  should  not 
be  touched  for  at  least  an  hour,  or  until 
it  is  absolutely  cold.  Then  beat  until  it 
becomes  resistant  and  creamy.  Drop  into 
round  balls  on  paper. 

Coffee  Penotchie.  —  Two  cupfuls  of 
white  sugar,  one-half  cupful  of  black  cof¬ 
fee,  one  cupful  of  chonned  nuts.  Boil  the 
sugar  and  coffee  together,  without  stir¬ 
ring,  until  stringy.  Add  the  nuts,  take  off 
the  fire  and  beat  until  it  creams.  Pour 
into  a  buttered  pan  to  cool,  and  mark 
into  squares  with  buttered  knife,  cutting 
clear  through  the  candy  with  each  stroke. 

Have  patience  with  all  things,  but 
chiefly  patience  with  yourself.  Do  not  lose 
courage  by  considering  your  own  imper¬ 
fections,  but  instantly  set  about  remedying 
them ;  every  day  begin  the  task  anew. — 
St.  Francis  de  Sales. 


November  24, 


Gan  Make  $15  to  $20  a  Week 

by  getting  orders  for  our  Famous 
Teas,  Coffees,  Extracts,  Spices,  and 
Baking  Powder.  The  supplying  of  GRANGES  (a 
specialty).  For  particulars,  address 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

R— 33  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


KEEP  WARM! 

Don’t  risk  comfort,  health  and  life  itself 
by  going  through  the  cold  drives  of  another 
winter  without 

The  Standard  Carriage  Heater. 

Keeps  you  as  warm  as  if  you  were  at 
home,  and  at  a  cost  of  less  than  two  cents 
for  a  whole  day.  No  trouble,  no  smoke, 
no  smell,  no  danger. 

Notice  the  sloping  shape  of  the  Standard 
Heater,  which  is  so  restful  to  the  feet.  It 
is  recognized  as  the  standard  of  QUALITY 
and  EFFICIENCY,  and  is 

GUARANTEED  UNCONDITIONALLY. 

Money  refunded  if  not  in  every  way 
satisfactory. 

An  ideal  Christmas  present. 

Most  dealers  handle  the  Stan¬ 
dard.  Write  to-day  for  il¬ 
lustrated  circular  which 
tells  you  all  about 
them— free. 


Ia  .  rurally  served,  <iiiq  ine  ciduoitux  iik.cU  mei 

census  scheduled  303  occupations,  am  ]jttle  appreciation.  Such  points  as 

—J  in  295  of  them,  dhe  .,  ,  ,  ,  ,i. 


women  appear  m 


- -  ~  .  11  ICoCj  11UWCVC1,  111  U^L  IB 

only  occupations  in  which  they  a,c  individual  housekeeper; 
not  found  are  in  the  army  and  navy,  the  •  ... 


these,  however,  must  he  settled  by  the 

our  main  sug- 

- - - -  - -  --  gestion  is  that  she  consider  her  own  corn- 

fire  department,  and  helpers  to  roofer^,  forj.  an(j  happiness  as  one  of  the  neces- 
slaters,  steam  boiler-makers  and  brass  sary  features  of  a  well-spent  Thanksgiv- 
workers.  Such  “helpers”  are  unskilled  ing  Day 


Preserving  and'  Drying  Citron. 


laborers  who  supply  physical  strength.  In 
departments  of  trade  and  transportation 

women  workers  increased  by  1. -0.03  per  A  reader  desires  a  recipe  for  canning 
cent  during  the  period  discussed,  while  Citron,  and  also  one  for  dried  citron, 
men  workers  increased  37.6  per  cent.  w.  n. 

*  For  preserves  (the  fruit  is  not  merely 

There  is  an  association  in  this  city  canned)  pare  a  large  citron,  cut  into  thin 
quite  distinct  from  most  women’s  clubs;  slices,  and  then  into  strips  or  squares,  re- 
it  is  the  German  Housewives’  Society,  moving  all  seeds.  Weigh  equal  quantities 
which  studies  the  subject  of  domestic  ser-  of  fruit  and  sugar,  mix.  together,  and 
vice  from  a  very  practical  standpoint.  An  stand  over  night  in  a  large  bowl ;  the 
office  is  conducted  where  members  may  sugar  draws  out  juice,  forming  a  syrup, 
secure  help,  without  the  fees  of  an  ordi-  In  the  morning  put  in  a  preserving  kettle, 
nary  intelligence  office,  and  great  care  is  and  boil  slowly  for  two  to  three  hours, 
exercised  in  giving  or  accepting  refer-  skimming  carefully,  until  the  syrup  is 
ences.  Any  domestic  employed  by  a  mem-  like  honey..  About  15  minutes  before  tak- 
ber  who  remains  in  one  position  two  ing  from  the  stove  add,  for  each  quart  of 
years  or  longer  receives  a  testimonial,  preserves,  one  lemon  cut  in  very  thin 
which  this  year  took  the  form  of  a  gold  slices,  and  one  small  piece  of  green  ginger 


A  MATTER  OF  HEALTH 


Absolutely  Pure 

A  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder, 
free  from  alum  or  phos- 
phatic  acid 

HAS  M0  SUBSTITUTE 


The 

Standard  ^ 
Stamping  Co 
Marysville,  Ohio 


Why  Not  Buy  at 
Wholesale  Prices? 


$12. 


00 


buys  this  complete, 
thoroughly  reliable, 
five-drawer,  oak  drop 
s  e  w  i  ng  machine, 
fully  warranted  for 
ten  years  against  any 
and  all  defects.  Has 
all  the  latest  modern 
improvements  a  n  d 
attachments, is  hand¬ 
somely  finished, 
strictly  high  grade, 
runs  easily  and  noiselessly,  and  when  not  in  use  is 
securely  encased  in  a  dust  proof  box.  Fully  equal 
to  any  $25  machine  offered  by  travelling  agents 
who  make  you  pay  their  salary  and  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  horse  and  wagon.  We  save  you  these 
charges,  and  if  your  order  is  received  within  30 
days,  will  send  this  magnificent  sewing  machine 
complete  with  all  attachments  and  accessories 
for  $12.  Our  reputation  is  behind  it. 

Get  Our  Big  New  Catalogue  and  Save 
50%  on  Your  Christmas  Presents. 

Our  New  Catalogue  No.  91  gives  prices  and  pictures  of  over 
30,000  things  that  most  families  need  for  use  or  comfort  and 
is  full  of  Holiday  Suggestions  from  cover  to  cover. 

It  contains  a  larger  variety  of  labor-saving,  money-saving 
articles  at  lower  prices  than  heretofore  shown  In  any  catalogue 
ever  published. 

This  up-to-date  Buyer’s  Guide  contains  everything  you  can 
possibly  need  for  the  Home,  Farm  and  Shop.  Opposite  each 
article  in  the  catalogue  is  the  low  price  at  which  we  sell  it; 
the  lowest  price  for  which  it  can  be  bought  in  any  store  in  any 
city,  big  orHittle,  in  this,  or  any  country  on  the  Globe.  Von 
wiil  spend  hours  of  interest  over  its  pages:  you  will  marvel 
at  the  wonderful  variety  all  complete  in  one  big  book.  It 
makes  buying  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable.  This  catalogue 
costs  us  $1.00  to  print,  but  we  will  send  it  to  you  postpaid, 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY 

We  will  send  you  our  Premium  List,  containing  one  hundred 
valuable  and  useful  premiums  given  away  free.  Also  our 
Grocery  List,  showing  how'  you  can  save  Lj  your  living  expense. 

WE  SELL  RELIABLE  GOODS  ONLY. 

Buy  of  us  and  save  money  on  everything,  Best  Goods  at 
Lowest  Prices.  Prompt  Shipments,  Low  Freight  and  Express 
Kates  and  a  SQUARE  DEAL  every  time. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  refund  your  money 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &  CO. 

19  CHATHAM  SQUARE.  Established  181«.  NEW  VORK  CITY. 
The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  in  America. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

*3.50 &*3.00  Shoes 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

W.LDouglas  $4  Gilt  Edge  liney 
cannotbe  equalled  at  any  price  t 

To  Shot  Dealers : 

W.  L.  Douglas’  Job¬ 
bing  House  is  the  most 
complete  in  this  country 
Send  for  Catalog 


SHOES  FOR  EVERYBODY  AT  ALL  PRICES. 

Men’s  Shoes,  $5  to  $1.50.  Boys’  Shoes,  $3 

to  $1.25.  Women’s  Shoes,  $4-00  to  $1.50. 

Misses’  &  Children’s  Shoes.  $2.25  to  $1.00. 
Try  W.  L.  Douglas  Women’s,  Misses  and 

Children’s  shoes ;  for  style,  fit  and  wear 
they  excel  other  makes. 

If  I  could  take  you  into  my  large 
factories  at  Brockton,  Mass., and  show 
you  how  carefully  W .  L.  Douglas  shoes 
are  made,  you  would  then  understand 
why  they  hold  their  shape,  fit  better, 
wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater  value 
than  any  other  make. 

Wherever  you  live,  you  can  obtain  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  His  name  and  price  is  stamped 
on  the  bottom,  which  protects  you  against  high 
prices  and  inferior  shoes.  Take  no  substi » 
tute.  Ask  your  dealer  for  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes 
and  insist  upon  having  them. 

Fast  Color  Eyelets  used;  they  will  not  wear  brassy. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  of  Fall  Styles. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Dept.  Q,  Brockton,  Mass. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  novelty  of  the  corset  cover  shown 
lies  in  the  use  of  a  dainty  handkerchief 
bertha.  Made  of  fine  material,  with  hand 
work,  the  garment  gives  great  opportunity 
for  dainty  needlework.  The  corset  cover 
is  made  with  fronts  and  back.  The  back 
is  tucked  for  its  entire  length,  but  the 


fronts  are  tucked  at  their  lower  edges 
only.  The  neck  edge  of  the  corset  cover 
and  the  bertha  both  are  finished  with 
beading  and  can  be  threaded  together  or 
separately  as  liked.  When  threaded  to¬ 
gether  the  bertha  must,  of  course,  be  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  center-front  to  be  attached 
at  the  left  shoulder,  or  must  be  threaded 
with  the  corset  cover  after  the  latter  is 
closed.  A  basque  portion  finishes  the 
lower  edge.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  1$£m  yard 
36  inches  wide  with  one  handkerchief  12 
inches  square,  3  yards  of  beading  and  3 
yards  of  edging.  The  pattern  5477  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch 
bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  outing  shirt  shown  is  a  simple  one, 
made  without  fullness  and  with  a  pointed 
yoke  at  the  back,  this  yoke  extending  well 
over  the  shoulders  at  the  front.  The 


5484  Boy’s  Outing  Shirt, 
12  to  16  years. 


opening  is  finished  with  a  generous  over¬ 
lap  on  the  left  side  and  under-lap  on  the 
right,  so  that  the  closing  is  effectually 
and  readily  made  by  means  of  buttons 
and  buttonholes.  The  sleeves  are  of  the 
regulation  sort.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  (14  years) 
is  3 Y%  yards  27  or  244  yards  36  inches 
wide.  The  pattern  5485  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
boys  of  12,  14  and  16  years  of  age;  price 
10  cents.  _ 

The  Grange  Fair. 

Our  Grange  fair  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
It  wasn’t  what  small  urchins  call  “a 
howlin’  success,”  but  it  was  far  from  be¬ 
ing  a  failure.  There  were  11  of  us  on 
the  general  committee,  and  each  one  had 
a  special  feature  for  which  to  be  respon¬ 
sible.  I  was  supposed  to  be  on  hand  at 
all  times  when  wanted,  to  check  all  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit  and  grains  bought,  and  to 
write  cards  for  each  exhibit.  Of  course 
there  is  always  so  much  more  than  one 
expects  to  do!  We  used  the  banquet 
room  on  the  first  floor  for  the  exhibition 
hall.  One  white-haired  brother  came  to 
me  and  remarked  dryly  that  he  wanted  to 

see  Brother  S - .  “I’ve  got  some  bush 

beans  he  give  me  last  Spring — some  re¬ 
markable  bush  beans !”  “Well,”  I  said, 
“Bring  them  in,  please,  and  T  will  try  to 
find  him.”  He  reappeared  with  a  couple 
of  10-fooi  poles  thickly  festooned  with 
dry  beans.  They  estimated  that  there  was 
close  to  a  half  bushel  of  them.  “There,” 
he  said,  “there’s  them  bush  beans  all  ex¬ 
cept  what’s  growed  into  the  apple  trees.” 
I  asked  the  variety.  “Dunno  what  they 


be.  They’re  bush  beans,  I  told  ye.  and 
I’m  hanged  if  I  kin  tell  ye  anything  more. 
Ain’t  that  enough  t’  say?”  he  chuckled. 
The  peaches  and  pears  and  apples  were 
all  fine  and  in  great  variety.  Beautiful 
long  yellow  traces  of  field  corn  hung 
against  the  walls.  There  was  cauliflower, 
Brussels  sprouts,  all  kinds  and  colors  of 
cabbage,  and  squashes  and  pumpkins. 
The  florist  in  town,  although  a  member 
of  another  Grange,  told  us  when  we 
first  talked  of  a  fair  that  he  admired  our 
pluck  and  ambition,  and  would  fill  12  feet 
of  space  if  we  would  let  him  have  it.  He 
sent  to  Rawson,  Boston,  for  30  varieties 
of  Cactus  Dahlias  and  some  herbaceous 
stuff.  Then  he  made  a  most  beautiful 
arch  of  flowers  and  gorgeous  leaves,  and 
hid  among  them  grapes,  peaches,  pears, 
plums  and  apples,  and  we  were  very 
grateful.  The  spirit  of  the  “helping 
hand”  was  indeed  “good  medicine.”  Jel¬ 
lies,  preserves  of  all  kinds  and  descrip¬ 
tions  were  arranged  with  neatness  and 
an  eye  to  the  color  scheme. 

At  10  o’clock  Wednesday  morning  I 
took  one  last  look  around  and  went  on 
duty  as  ticket  seller.  Business  was  not 
so  very  brisk  in  the  morning.  Up  in  the 
chapel  of  the  church  the  feast  committee 
were  preparing  a  good  dinner  at  25  cents 
a  plate ;  roast  pork,  mashed  potatoes, 
baked  beans,  raw  sliced  tomatoes,  hot 
rolls,  coffee,  all  kinds  of  pie,  doughnuts 
and  cheese,  grapes,  pears,  peaches  and 
apples.  A  good  dinner  for  a  hungry  man 
and  plenty  of  it.  We  were  a  little  disap¬ 
pointed  to  find  so  few  people  to  help  us 
eat  it,  but  we  took  over  $12,  and  noth¬ 
ing  daunted,  the  chairman  set  her  helpers 
to  work,  clearing  away  and  getting  up  an 
impromptu  supper.  We  took  $5  more. 
While  we  had  hoped  to  clear  $20  at  the 
dinner,  we  realized  that  half  a  loaf  tastes 
just  as  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  we 
had  a  day  and  a  half  left  to  make  good 
in.  Admission  tickets  for  the  afternoon 
went  faster.  The  programme  was  inter¬ 
esting  and  practical.  Piano  duet,  one  or 
two  solos  and  a  reading  were  followed 
by  two  papers,  one  by  Mr.  Dummer  of 
Byfield,  who  owns  large  mills  there  and 
makes  a  strictly  gilt-edge  grain  product, 
such  as  cornmeal,  flour,  etc.  He  ex¬ 
plained  some  processes  and  what  they  do 
to  the  grain  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
food.  He  said  plainly  that  the  expensive 
process  of  flour-making  destroyed  the  real 
food  value  of  the  grain,  and  patiently  ex¬ 
plained  how  and  why.  In  concluding,  he 
said :  “Let  us  as  sensible  people,  be  hon¬ 
est  and  open  our  eyes  to  facts.  It  is  only 
a  matter  of  prejudice  and  falling  into  ruts. 
Let  us  then  eat  that  we  may  live  sanely 
and  in  health  to  the  fullness  of  our  days — 
rather  than  live  (awhile)  to  eat.”  The 
State  Master  was  expected,  but  could  not 
make  connections,  and  a  visitor  from 
Danvers  told  us  some  helpful,  interesting 
things  he  had  come  to  know  after  a  good¬ 
ly  number  of  years  at  farming — success¬ 
ful  farming. 

That  evening  our  fair  blossomed  to  its 
fullness  in  the  “Jolly  Farmers”  operetta. 
Admission,  25  cents.  My  piles  of  quar¬ 
ters  and  half  dollars  grew  and  grew,  but 
I  was  so  very  busy  I  scarcely  noticed 
that.  Everybody  came,  and  each  one 
brought  some  one  else.  The  hall  was  full 
to  overflowing.  Everything  went  per¬ 
fectly — not  a  mistake  or  a  hitch  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end.  With  smiling  faces  and 
brightened  hearts,  the  master,  our  com¬ 
mittee’s  chairman,  and\  I  went  into  the 
kitchen,  and  “counted  out  the  money.” 
Result,  $59.15.  I  went  home  tired  and 
sleepy,  but  content.  The  next  day  was 
rainy  in  the  morning,  but  gradually  clear¬ 
ing  at  noon.  The  hall  was  opened  at  one 
o’clock,  and  there  was  a  baby  show.  Now 
this  is  a  small  town,  and  there  are  not 
such  a  lot  of  babies  here  just  now.  Any¬ 
way,  only  five  came,  but  we  took  $5.10, 
charging  10  cents  admission.  There  was 
a  silver  cup.  gold  lined,  for  the  best  de¬ 
veloped  child,  a  set  of  pins  for  the  fattest, 
and  the  others  were  given  a  present  of 
75  cents  apiece.  Our  dance  in  the  even¬ 
ing  was  a  flat  failure.  The  orchestra  got 
off  the  electrics  at  the  wrong  place — a 
mile  below, _  and  never  appeared  till  8.30 
— due  at'  eight — and  after  all,  it  didn’t 
matter,  because  J  only  sold  39  tickets.  We 
took  $9.75.  and  we  paid  the  orchestra 
$9.90.  Well,  in  spite  of  everything,  we 
are  $59.87  richer.  It  is  an  awful  lot  of 
work,  and  bother  and  worry,  of  course, 
but  then  you  have  to  work  for  every¬ 
thing,  and  there  is  a  deal  of  fun  and  satis¬ 
faction  to  be  had,  too.  Our  sister  Granges 
have  waked  up  to  the  possibilities  that 
lie  in  a  fair,  and  everything  one  hears  re¬ 
lates  to  a  coming  fair.  Here’s  to  their 
success!  ADAH  E.  COLCORD. 


So  here  hath  been  dawning  another  blue 
day ; 

Think,  wilt  thou  let  it  slip  useless  away? 

Out  of  eternity  this  new  day  is  born; 
Into  eternity  at  night  will  return. 

Behold  it  aforetime  no  eye  ever  did ; 

So  soon  it  forever  from  all  eyes  Is  hid. 

Here  hath  been  dawning -another  blue  day: 
Think,  wilt  thou  let  it  slip  useless  away? 

— Thomas  Carlyle. 
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XSHIP  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  ¥011 

ON  SIX  MONTHS’  TRIAL  1 

At  a  Clean  Saving  of  From  $10.00  to  $20.00. 

SOLD  FOR  CASH  OR  ON 
MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

I  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

FIRST— I  want  you  to  know  1  am  a  practical  Steel  Rango  man 
of  over  twenty-five  years  practical  experience.  I  am  responsible,  You 
will  find  me  rated  in  Dun’s  and  Bradstreet's  r.  b.,  which  means  I 
am  personally  worth  $50,000,  first  grade  of  credit. 

SECOND— Better  still,  hero  is  a  letter  from  the 
President  of  Ohio’s  leading  bank: 

Chester  I).  Clapp,  of  this  city,  I  have  known  for 
years,  He  is  thoroughly  reliable  in  every  way.  Is  a 
good  business  man,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
practical  stove  and  range  man,  in  which  business  he 
nas  been  very  successful — S.  D.  Carr,  President  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Commerce,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

THIRD— I  will  furnish  you  the  very  best  Steel 
Range  possible  to  produce  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

You  can  return  the  range  at  any  time  within  six 
months  if  not  the  peer  of  any  range  you  ever  saw  and  satisfactory 
to  you  in  overy  respect,  and  all  your  money  will  be  refunded,  all 
freights  incliuied.  In  other  words,  I  give  you  six  months’  free 
trial  in  your  own  kitchen. 

Ask  any  banker  about  me.  He  can  hold  your  money  thirty 
days  for  you  during  the  trial  of  the  range.  Though,  even  after 
I  receive  your  money,  my  six  months’  trial  holds  good.  Every  advantage  is,  in  every  respect, 
decidedly  in  your  own  hands.  Clapp’s  Ideal  Steel  Ranges  are  much  heavier  in  construction  than 
others;  much  better  bakers,  use  much  less  fuel  and  last  longest. 

MY  FREE  BOOK  will  prove  every  claim  I  make.  It  contains  lists  of  letters  from  thousands  of 
satisfied  users  all  over  the  country.  Over  10,000  now  in  use.  Letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  many  other  unquestionable  proofs.  The  book  tells  you  all  of  the  good  and  bad  points  of  a 
range.  Let  me  mail  you  one  to-day. 

CHESTER.  R.  CLAPP, 

602  Sum mit  Street  Toledo,  Ohio. 

PRACTICAL  STEEL  RANGE  MAN 


: 


Simpson  -  Eddy  stone 

Solid  Blacks 

Beautiful  rich-looking  fabrics 
with  great  intensity  of  color. 

Do  not  fade  or  wash  out.  The 
standard  materials  for  mourn¬ 
ing  dresses. 

Ask  your  dealer  /or 
Simpson-  Eddy  stone  Solid  Blacks. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg  Co  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia 


EDdystonE 

.  PRINTS 


Do  You  Knit? 

If  you  do  you  should  know  that  the  most  beautiful 
yarns  and  worsteds  arc  not  sold  through  the 
stores,  but  arc  sold  only  by  mail,  direct  from  the 
mill  to  to  the  consumer,  at  manufacturers’  prices. 

LAWRETTE  YARNS 

are  spun  from  real  Australian  wool,  the  finest  wool  in 
the  world.  They  arc  soft  and  fluffy  as  down,  smooth, 
even  and  strong.  Each  skein  contains  a  full 
ounce  of  yarn,  and  is  wrapped  in  tissue  paper 
to  preserve  its  freshness  and  prevent  soiling. 

SEND  US  YOUR  NAME 

and  address  and  we  will  send  you  full  information 
regarding  prices,  sizes  and  colors,  also  free  samples. 
Write  to-day. 

Lawrence  Dye  Works  Co., 

812  So.  Canal  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


'SAMPLE  ovr  soap 

FREE 

Take  this  sample  which 
we  offer  you,  use  it  and 
learn  the 
highqual- 
i  1 1  y  of 
Crofts  & 

Reed  Pro- 
ducts. 

Just  send 
your  name 
on  a  postal 
and  a  full 
size  cake 
of  fine  toi¬ 
let  soap 
will  be 
mailedyou 
free.  You 

will  also  uii  , 

get  a  bipr  Cd  Given 

book,  show-  With  $10. 

ing  over^^^  Order 

1000  Premiums  which  we  give  with 
orders  of  our  Soaps,  Tea,  Coffee, 

Baking  Powder,  Flavorings,  Breal 
Perfumes,  etc.  We  ship  direct  fre 
tory  and  thus  save  all  middlemen  s  pronts. 
This  saving  you  get  in  premiums.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.  Send  postal  for  sample  now. 

Besides  using  our  gootle  yourself  you  can  get  valuable  premiums 
without  any  cost  at  all  by  our  |1  a  month  club  plaiu  Write  for 
booklet  explaining  this  special  plan  today. 

CR0fT8  &  REED,  Austin  Ave,,  Dept*  120*  Chicago. 


Agents 


quick 


Hammer 

Hatchet 
Screw  Driver 
Staple  Puller 
Nail  Claw 
Wire  Cutter 
Leather  Punch 
Fincher* 

o  Every  Farmer  Wants  One  at  Sight 

P  One  of  our  agent,  eaye  he  will  mate  11500  next  year-  Webe- 
lievo  ho  -  an.  This  i»  the  beet  seller  wo  eror  eaw.  Write  for 
□9  SrxcuL  Orraa  and  plan  to  Agxkts.  Make  money  now. 
J.  B.  Foote  (Dept  531  Fdry.  Co.  Fredericktown,  0 
The  Great  Agents  Supply  House 


CIDE 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
,  PRESS  CO., 

118  We.t  Water  St., 
SIBACC8S,  Jf,  I, 


MACHINERY 


Regular  Price  $1.50 
1%  in.  thiok,  glass  10x20,  4  lights. 
All  sizes  equally  low.  Less  than 
half  your  Local  Dealer’s  Prices. 


1 

! 

h 

1 

V 

\ 

If  you  have  any  use  for  windows, 
doors,  storm  sash,  moulding,  porch 
brackets,  columns,  millwork,  etc.,  in 
building  your  own  buildings  or  us  a 
Contractor,  don’t  buy  elsewhere  at 
any  price  or  under  any  circumstance* 
until  you  have  looked  into  our  prices. 

Write  us  and  you’ll  receive  by  mail, 
postpaid,  FREE,  Our  Grand  Millwork 
Catalogue.  Don’t  think  of  buying 
until  you  get  our  estimate.  Our  goods 
nro  high  grade  as  well  as  wonderfully 
low  in  price.  Our  lumber  is  first  air- 
dried  and  then,  ns  an  extra  precau¬ 
tion,  is  putthrough  a  scientific  drying 
process.  Joints  are  made  with  heavy 
hardwood  dowel  pins,  glued  with  im¬ 
ported  glue,  pressed  together  by 
he - ‘  ' 


leavy  steam  power  press. 

We  guarantee  our  goods  to  be  strictly  up  to  the 
official  grade  adopted  by  the  Sash,  Door  <fe  Blind  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association  of  the  Northwest. 

We  operate  the  largest  mill  in  the  world— 163,000  feet 
of  floor  space  (four  acres; — have  been  in  business  since 
1865  — own  our  timber  lands,  sawmills  and  lumber 
yards.  We  carry  a  large  stock  and  can  therefore 
ship  promptly.  We  have  no  traveling  men— sell  only 
for  cash.  We  are  the  onjy  large  manufacturers  of 
sash,  doors  and  blinds  selling  direct  to  the  consumer. 
Our  prices  will  astonish  you.  Don't  buy  anything  In 
our  line  until  you  get  our  catalog,  the  grandest  wood¬ 
work  catalog  published.  It’s  FREE  — write  for  it 
today.  Address  — 

GORDON,  VAN  TINE  &  CO. 

Station  105  Davenport,  Iowa 

WHEN  YOU  DRIVE 

Do  your  hands  get  cold? 
Let  us  keep  them  warm.  A 

pair  of  our  elegant  RUSSIAN 
BEAR  FUR  DRIVING 
GLOVES  will  do  it.  Palm  soft 
and  pliable.  Hand  lined  with  best 
wool  fleece,  and  cuff  with  best 
corduroy.  For  warmth  and  hard 
wear,  this  GLOVE  has  no  equal. 

Also  made  in  mittens 
and  one-fingered  mit¬ 
tens.  Send  the  whole¬ 
sale  price,  $2.50,  and 
we  will  express  you  a 
pair,  charges  paid.  If 
you  are  not  pleased,  re¬ 
turn  them,  and  we  will 
refund  the  money. 
State  size  needed  and 
give  your  nearest  ex¬ 
press  office. 

RUSSIAN  FUR  CO. 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


5% 


SMALL  SUMS 
SAFELY  INVESTED  AT 

WHEN  you  understand  the  nature  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  safeguards  that  surround  it 
and  have  read  w-hat  hundredsof  patrons  say 
concerning  their  experience  with  us  in  the  past 
thirteen  years,  you  will  hardly  doubt  that  your  own 
funds  would  be  safer  with  us  than  elsewhere,  as  well 
as  more  profitably  employed. 
We  solicit  correspondence. 

Assets,  $1,750,000. 
Established  13  Years. 


Banking  Dept.  Supervision 

Earnings  paid  from  day  re¬ 
ceived  to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited 
and  promptly  answered. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

&  Timei  Bldg.,  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Home  Study. 

Bess  wants  me  to  urge  The  R.  N.-Y. 
boys  and  girls  who  are  to  be  at  home  this 
Winter  to  take  up  the  study  of  French. 

“But  wouldn’t  a  course  in  history, 
American,  English  or  Ancient,  be  a  better 
choice?”  I  objected.  “Or  better  still,  the 
Chautauqua  reading  course,  which  in¬ 
cludes  history,  science  and  the  whole  stu¬ 
dent’s  outlook?  That  is  so  well  organ¬ 
ized  for  home  study,  and  gives  an  all- 
around  mental  culture.” 

“Chautauqua  courses  are  all  right,  but 
lots  of  the  bookish  farmer  people  are 
graduates  already.  They  want  something 
for  their  minds  to  browse  upon  each  year, 
history  is  good  reading,  but  the  books 
are  expensive,  and  you  really  must  own 
a  good  many  to  get  any  real  acquaintance 
with  the  past.  But  a  language  is  such  a 
comfortable,  all-one’s-life  companion.  I 
mean  to  read  a  little  French  every  Win¬ 
ter  as  long  as  I  live.” 

Her  school  course  has  obliged  her  to 
take  either  French  or  German.  Of  the 
two  her  father  and  I  thought  German  the 
more  likely  to  be  of  practical  use.  But 
Bess  insisted  that  practical  use  did  not 
enter  into  the  case.  She  was  never  likely 
to  get  a  speaking  use  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage.  Its  study  was  merely  for  mental 
enlargement  and  for  the  lifelong  satisfac¬ 
tion  any  such  possession  brings. 

“If  I  were  going  to  be  a  specialist  in 
anything,  and  heed  to  read  up  in  the  work 
of  European  scholars,  I  would  choose 
German,  but  a  little  French  is  worth 
more  than  a  little  German.  If  you  know 
but  five  French  words  you  will  come 
across  them  every  year  in  your  reading, 
and  every  time  you  see  them  you  will 
feel  a  glow  of  satisfaction  in  knowing 
what  they  mean.  Cousin  Ellen  says  so, 
and  just  see  what  pleasure  she  takes  in 
her  knowledge  of  French  and  in  being 
able  to  correct  exercises  and  help  children 
who  are  studying  it.” 

Yes,  Bess  was  undoubtedly  influenced 
to  her  decision  by  the  example  of  her 
cousin.  Ellen  has  never  had  physical 
strength  for  all  the  useful  toil  with  which 
quiet  country  women  fill  up  the  Winter 
evenings.  But  her  mind  was  of  the  sort 
that  must  be  busy  if  her  hands  could  not 
be.  So  she  has  studied,  all  by  herself, 
and  in  a  leisurely  but  persistent  way.  And 
what  has  it  all  amounted  to?  Well,  I 
did  not  set  out  to  tell  Ellen’s  history,  only 
to  repeat  some  of  the  things  she  and  Bess 
have  been  saying  about  the  study  of 
French. 

Ellen  came  to  visit  us  last  week.  Bess 
had  written  of  her  school  work,  and 
Ellen  brought  a  set  of  French  books 
which  she  thought  might  interest  her.  I 
had  not  known  just  what  subjects  Ellen 
had  interested  herself  in,  and  wa,s  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  promptly  she  fell  in 
with  whatever  school  topics  Bess  brought 
up.  The  girls  questioned  her  especially 
about  studving  French  without  a  master 
and  this  is  what  she  told  of  her  own 
experience. 

“I  think  I  was  always  attracted  by  the 
language.  Had  I.  had  school  opportuni¬ 
ties  I  should  surely  have  selected  French 
as  one  thing  I  wanted  to  learn.  So  when 
a  small  French  method  fell  in  my  way  I 
began  studying  it,  learning  lists  of  words 
and  whiling  away  the  long  hours  when 
illness  kept  me  awake  half  the  night  by 
going  over  my  store  of  words  and  check¬ 
ing  them  off  with  my  fingers  to  see  how 
many  I  could  recall.” 

“Goodness,  I  should  never  learn  French 
that  way.  I  am  too  good  a  sleeper !” 
This  was  from  Pauline,  who  prefers 
housekeeping  to  books  at  all  times.  Ellen 
laughed,  “But  I  thought  maybe  the  idea 
would  fit  the  needs  of  some  other  invalid 
or  person  troubled  with  sleeplessness.  1 
wanted  to  tell  how  things  were  sure  to 
come  to  those  who  had  need  of  them. 
For  before  I  had  finished  my  small  book 
a  larger  one  came  to  me,  a  grammar  with 
exercises  and  a  key  to  accompany  it. 
whereby  I  could  correct  my  own  work. 
That  old  book  has  been  the  greatest  com¬ 
fort.  I  would  work  with  it  for  half  an 
hour  every  evening.  The  exercises  were 
as  good  as  puzzles,  for  I  kept  a  slip  of 
paper  in  the  key  and  checked  off  each  sen¬ 
tence  when  I  had  written  it  correctly.  Of 
course  I  could  not  pronounce  the  words, 
but  I  picked  up  correct  pronunciations 
wherever  I  could,  and  you  have  no  idea 
what  joy  it  gave  me,  when  I  actually  went 
to  France  to  be  able  to  recognize  even 
scraps  of  sentences  and  single  words. 
Oh,  you  never  know  what  will  come  to 
you.  I  had  no  more  expectation  of  Euro¬ 
pean  travel  when  I  began  my  home  stu¬ 
dies  than  I  had  of  flying.  Take  every 
opportunity  for  self-improvement  that 
comes  your  way.  I  have  seen  people  in 
lonely  farm  homes  accomplish  more  than 
half  the  young  people  with  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Not  that  I  .  am  an  example,  but 
I  long  to  have  the  young  people  in  coun¬ 
try  homes  take  upon  themselves  habits  of 
study  and  self-improvement.” 

“What  of  the  new  French  method  you 


brought  to  show  Bess?”  we  asked.  She 
fetched  it  from  her  room,  10  parts  bound 
in  paper  and  all  inclosed  in  a  neat  case. 
She  had  forgotten  the  price.  It  is  from 
the  press  of  Funk  &  Wagnalls  of  New 
York,  and  is  called  Rosenthal’s  Common 
Sense  Method. 

“You  see  it  is  as  simple  as  A  B  C,”  she 
explained.  “You  begin  to  read  and  pro¬ 
nounce — yes,  and  to  talk  if  you  will,  ct 
once.  You  cannot  help  understanding, 
and  if  you  learn  it  all  as  you  proceed  you 
cannot  fail  of  getting  considerable  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  words  and  their  uses.  His 
pronunciations  are  as  clear  as  letters  and 
marks  can  make  them,  and  he  has  also  a 
device  of  phonograph  records  of  some 
sort  which  may  be  used,  but  of  which  I 
have  no  experience.  To  me  it  seems  as 
if  one’s  attempts  to  speak  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  must  be  ridiculous  unless  there  has 
been  opportunity  to  train  the  ear  where 
others  are  speaking  it  well.  But  the  au¬ 
thor’s  introductory  remarks  in  these  lit¬ 
tle  books  are  so  sensible  that  they  must 
convert  all  who  read  them.  As  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  home  work  with  a  French 
grammar  the  system  is  certainly  worth 
studying.” 

“If  I  were  going  to  study  any  language 
I  should  want  to  read  it  and  speak  it  like 
a  native,”  remarked  Pet  with  all  the  heed¬ 
less  assurance  of  youth.  Ellen  nodded. 
“Quite  right.  But  wouldn’t  you  take  a 
half  loaf  rather  than  no  loaf  at  all?” 

It  was  Bess  who  replied  with :  “Oh,  Pet 
Ithamar,  people  who  talk  that  way  never 
do  anything.  If  you  don’t  begin  you 
never  get  anywhere.  I  would  rather  a 
crust  than  no  bread,  and  who  knows  but 
I  may  get  my  whole  loaf  some  day!” 

_ R.  ITHAMAR. 

Mexican  Caramels. — Put  one  cupful  of 
granulated  sugar  in  a  clean  iron  skillet. 
Stir  over  a  slow  fire  till  melted,  taking 
care  not  to  brown.  When  syrupy  add  one 
cupful  of  rich  cream  or  milk  and  stir  until 
all  is  dissolved.  Add  one  cupful  of  granu¬ 
lated  and  one  cupful  of  light-brown  sugar, 
and  boil  until  it  forms  a  soft  ball  in  cold 
water.  Take  from  the  fire  and  add  one 
cupful  of  chopped  nut  meats.  Stir  until 
creamy.  Pour  into  a  shallow  pan  and 
mark  into  squares. 

Velvet  Molasses. — One  cupful  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  three  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one  cupful 
of  boiling  water,  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
vinegar,  one-half  teaspoon ful  of  cream 
of  tartar,  one-half  cupful  of  melted  but¬ 
ter,  one-quarter  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Put 
first  four  ingredients  in  kettle  over  front 
of  range.  As  soon  as  boiling  point  is 
reached  add  cream  of  tartar.  Boil  until, 
when  tried  in  cold  water,  mixture  will 
become  brittle.  Stir  constantly  during  last 
part  of  cooking.  When  nearly  done  add 
butter  and  soda.  Pour  into  a  buttered 
nan  and  pull  the  same  as  molasses  cand,\ 
While  pulling  add  one  teaspoonful  vanilla, 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  lemon  extract,  a 
few  drops  of  oil  of  peppermint  or  a  few 
drops  of  oil  of  wintergreen. 


♦ 

Hay  fever  or 
malaria  leaves  the 
system  in  a  weak¬ 
ened  condition. 
^  Consequently 
«gt  winter  colds  come 
■01  easily  and  are 
hard  to  get  rid  of. 
Prevent  them 
•fr  or  cure  them 
T  with  Scott* jr 
{i  Emtitsion. 
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ALL  DRUGGISTS; 

50c.  AND  $1.00. 


WE  LL  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Cattle  or  ITorse  hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  hide  or  skin  with  the 
hair  on  .soft, light,  odorless  and  moth¬ 
proof  for  robe,  rug,  coat  or  gloves,  and 
make  them  up  when  so  ordered. 

Avoid  mistakes  by  getting  our  catalog. 


Black  Ga  lloway  f  u  r  coats  and  robes.  Black 
and  Brown  Frisian,  Black  Dog  Skin,  and 
fur  ined  coats.  We  do  tavidermy  and 
head  mounting.  We  buyno  hides,  skins, 
raw  furs  or  ginseng.  Address 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FARM  JOURNAL 

is  the  leading  farm  paper  in  America,  with  more  subscribers  than  any 
other  farm  paper  in  the  world.  It  is  a  monthly,  thirty  years  young,  taken 
and  appreciated  everywhere,  from  Maine  to  California.  Thousands  in 
your  state  already  take  it.  Your  neighbor  knows  all  about  it.  It  is/full  of 
sunshine  and  gumption,  is  edited  by  practical  farmers  who  know  whereof 
they  write.  It  has  no  ax  to  grind,  prints  no  long-winded  articles  by 
•  theoretical  specialists,  but  aims  to  give  in  season,  and  just  when  wanted, 
advice  and  timely  help  such  as  you,  a  busy,  farmer,  need.  Farm  Journal 
has  departments  for  the  stockraiser,  the  orchardist,  the  dairyman,  the  truck¬ 
er,  the  general  farmer,  the  poultryman  and  the  women  folks,  with  many 
short  cuts,  recipes  and  hints,  many  of  which,  our  readers  often  write,  are 
worth  the  cost  of  the  paper.  Farm  Journal  is  75c  for  5  years,  sixty  numbers. 

Biggie  Orchard  Book 

We  have  just  off  the  press  Biggie  Orchard  Book,  the  greatest  fruit  book  ever 
issued  by  any  publishing  house.  Great,  because  it  is  practical,  boiled  down,  has 
everything  you  want  to  know,  and  leaves  out  a  whole  lot  the  average  fruit  grower 
doesn’t  wan  to  bother  with.  There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  illustra¬ 
tions  and  twenty  pages  of  colored  plates,  showing  the  leading  varieties,  repro¬ 
duced  by  photography,  so  that  they  are  true  to  color  and  shape.  It  has  chapters 
telling  which  are  the  best  varieties  for  your  section,  on  planting,  cultivating, 
picking,  marketing,  spraying,  etc.  In  short,  an  up-to-date,  common  sense  book. 
Bound  in  cloth.  Price,  50  cents,  by  mail. 

There  are  eight  other  Biggie  Books,  one  each  on  the  Horse,  Cow,  Poultry,  Swine,  Sheep, 
Berries,  Health  and  Pets,  all  built  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Orchard  Book.  So  popular  are 
the  Biggie  Books  that  over  175,000  copies  have  already  been  sold. 

The  Roosevelt  Family  Calendar 

is  a  high  art  calendar  for  the  year  1907,  showing  a  family  group  of  President 
and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  their  six  children.  It  contains  no  advertising  matter 
whatever,  but  it  is  a  beautiful  and  artistic  production,  such  as  anyone  will  be 
glad  to  hang  in  parlor,  sittingroom  or  office,  and  preserve  forever  as  a 
historic  souvenir.  Or  it  will  make  a  valued,  attractive  Christmas  gift  for 
some  relative  or  friend. 

For  $1  Farm  Journal  tor  5  years,  (60  issues)  and  Biggie  Orchard  Book  and  Include  the 
Roosevelt  Family  Calendar,  if  your  order  is  received  before  Jan.  1st.  (Any  other 
of  the  Biggie  Books  may  be  substituted  for  the  Orchard  Book. )  Safe  delivery  of  Book 
and  calendar  guaranteed. 

For  $1  Farm  Journal  to  one  address  for  10  years, or  to  two  addresses  for5years  each, 
provided  at  least  one  of  these  subscriptions  i3  a  new  one:  if  both  are  new  so  much 
the  better.  A  Roosevelt  Family  Calendar  as  a  free  gift  for  promptness  to  each 
subscriber  if  subscriptions  are  received  by  Jan.  1st. 

For  25  cents  Farm  Journal  on  trial  two  full  years,  and  a  copy  of  the  Roosevelt  Family 
Calendar.  This  offer  for  new  subscribers.  Calendar  offer  is  good  only  to  Jan.  1st. 
Send  coin  or  stamps  at  once;  your  money  back  gladly  if  not  satisfied  with  any  of 
these  offers.  Agents  wanted  on  salary. 

FARM  JOURNAL,  1054  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I  Have  You 
A  Cold  Room : 


In  most  houses  there  is  a  room  without 
proper  heating  facilities — to  say  nothing 
of  chilly  hallways.  Even  though  the 
heat  of  your  stoves  or  furnace  should  be 
inadequate  to  warm  the  whole  house  there 
need  not  be  one  cold  spot  if  you  have  a 


PERFECTION 
Oil  Heater 


n 


(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

It  will  heat  a  room  in  no  time  and  will  keep  it  warm  and  cozy.  Oper¬ 
ated  as  easily  as  a  lamp  and  perfectly  safe.  Wick  cannot  be  turned 
too  high  or  too  low.  Gives  no  smoke  or  smell  because  fitted 
with  unique  smokeless  device.  Can  be  carried  about, 
which  cannot  be  done  with  an  ordinary  stove.’  The 
Perfection  Oil  Heater  is  superior  to  all  other  oil 
heaters  and  is  an  ornament  to  any  home.  Made  in 
two  finishes — nickel  and  japan.  Brass  oil  fount  beau¬ 
tifully  embossed.  Holds  four  quarts  of  oil  and  burns 
nine  hours.  Every  heater  warranted.  If  not  at  your 
dealer’s  write  nearest  agency  for  descriptive  circular. 

THE  ^  W  —  — — -  is  the  safest  and  best 

all-round  household 
lamp.  Made  of  brass  throughout 
and  nickel -plated.  Equipped  with  latest  improved 
burner.  Every  lamp  warranted.  An  ornament  to  any 
room  whether  library,  dining-room,  parlor  or  bed¬ 
room.  Write  to  nearest  agency  if  not  at  your  dealer’s. 


./foyd  Lamp 

Mmn  M  / 
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Initials  for  Towels. 

The  towel  which  has  the  initial  of  the 
owner  embroidered  above  its  hem  speaks 
always  of  careful  housewifery  and  refine¬ 
ment,  but  many  of  us  have  never  the 
leisure  for  needlework  of  that  sort.  An 
abundance  of  clean  towels,  a  pair  of  heavy 
Turkish  weave,  a  damask  or  two,  and 
several  of  good  pliable  buck  furnish  out 
any  lavatory  stand  comfortably,  and 
when  a  face  cloth  has  been  added  no 
guest  need  complain.  But  a  pair  of  ini¬ 
tialed  towels  costing  but  a  minimum  of 
labor  has  lately  been  added  to  our  stofes, 
and  others  may  be  interested  to  know  .that 
a  letter  which  is  a  very  good  substitute  for 
embroidery  can  be  made  out  of  a  white 
braid.  The  threads  of  this  braid  seem  to 
pass  around  and  around  it,  so  that  when 
sewed  on  the  effect  is  much  the  same  as 
in  French  embroidery.  It  is  also  rather 
thick,  giving  the  padded  look.  But  its 
chief  characteristic  is  alternating  every 
few  inches,  fine  then  coarse,  fine  then 
coarse  again.  A  little  ingenuity  enables 
one  to  shape  with  it  any  letter,  the  writing 
capital  being  the  best  choice  because  one 
need  not  cut  the  braid.  Begin  your  letter 
with  the  fine  part  of  the  braid,  winding 
a  little  and  sewing  firmly  /down.  The 


illustration  will  show  how  the  heavier 
sections  of  the  braid  are  made  to  suggest 
the  shading  of  the  letters,  while  the  small 
curves  and  loops  are  readily  turned  where 
the  braid  is  scarce  heavier  than  a  small 
cord.  The  letter  should  be  about  four 
inches  high,  and  placed  on  the  center  of 
the  width  just  above  the  border  at  one 
end.  This  sort  of  initialing  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  that  it  can  be  put  upon  even 
heavy  bath  towels.  It  looks  especially 
well  upon  the  open  mesh  weaves  of  tow¬ 
eling,  a  sort  many  are  learning  to  buy, 
finding  it  pleasantly  soft  and  flexible,  yet 
heavy  and  of  good  substance. 

AUGUSTA  ROSE. 

Four  Holiday  Dainties. 

Quaking  Custard.— This  is  a  very  rich 
old-time  dessert.  Soak  one  tablespoon ful 
of  granulated  gelatin  (or  one-half  box) 
in  one-half  cupful  of  cold  water.  Scald 
two  cupfuls  of  milk;  beat  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs  and  three-fourths  of  a  cupful 
of  sugar  together  until  light.  Pour  this 
into  the  hot  milk,  stirring  all  the  while. 
Cook  until  it  begins  to  thicken,  then  pour 
it  over  the  gelatin,  and  season  with  one 
teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  When  it  begins 
to  cool  fold  in  the  whites  of  the  four  eggs 
beaten  stiff  and  one  cupful  of  whipped 
cream.  Put  into  a  mold  that  has  been 
rinsed  with  cold  water,  and  place  on  ice 
or  in  a  very  cool  place  for  one-half  day 
or  longer.  Preserved  apricots,  peaches, 
pineapple  or  cherries  may  be  cut  in  small 
pieces,  drained,  then  stirred  in  the  custard 
before  it  is  molded.  The  same  fruits  may 
be  used  as  a  garnish  with  whipped  cream 
about  the  base  of  the  custard  when  it  is 
turned  on  the  dish  for  serving.  It  must 
be  taken  from  the  icebox  to  the  table — 
not  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  place. 

Lemon  Pudding. — Beat  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs  smooth  with  two  tablespoons 
granulated  sugar;  then  stir  in  the  juice 
and  grated  rind  of  a  large  lemon ;  add 
two  tablespoons  boiling  water  and  cook 
in  double  boiler,  stirring  occasionally  till 
like  thick  cream.  Beat  the  whites  of  eggs 
stiff  and  add  two  tablespoons  granulated 
sugar;  beat  to  a  meringue,  and  beat  into 
the  yellow  mixture  while  it  is  hot,  which 
will  cook  the  whites  enough  to  keep  them 
from  falling.  The  whole  looks  like  a  yel¬ 
low  puff  ball.  Serve  with  cake  or  wafers. 

Coffee  Bavarian  Cream. — Put  three 
heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  freshly-ground 
coffee  into  a  pint  of  boiling  milk.  Make 
a  strong  infusion,  strain  it  through  a 
little  salt  bag  which  has  been  previously 
boiled  and  add  to  it  the  beaten  yolks  of 
four  eggs  mixed  with  an  even  cup  of 
sugar.  Stir  over  the  fire  until  it  begins 


to  thicken,  remove  and  add  to  it  while 
hot  a  third  of  a  box  of  granulated  gelatin, 
which  has  befen  soaked  in  a  little  cold 
water.  When  it  begins  to  set  stir  until  it 
is  smooth  and  then  add  the  pint  of 
whipped  cream. 

Sand  Tarts. — Some  of  our  Pennsylvania 
friends  always  make  sand  tarts  for  special 
holidays.  Cream  a  cupful  of  butter,  add 
gradually  two  cupfuls  o'f  sugar,  a  little 
of  the  grated  rind,  and  the  juice  of  half 
a  lemon,  three  eggs,  a  teaspoonful  of  cin¬ 
namon  and  flour  to  roll.  Roll  into  a  thin 
sheet,  shape  with  small  cookie-cutters 
and  brush  over  witli  egg  beaten  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  milk.  Sprinkle  with  a 
mixture  of  sugar,  cinnamon  and  chopped 
nuts  and  put  a  raisin  or  a  nutmeat  in  the 
center  of  each.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 


The  Bookshelf. 

The  Odyssey  for  Boys  and  Girls,  by 
A.  J.  Church.  Mr.  Church’s  “Story  of 
the  Iliad”  and  “Story  of  the  Odyssey”  arc 
already  favorably  known.  In  the  present 
volume  he  puts  the  Greek  poet  into  a 
form  acceptable  to  young  readers,  and 
while  preserving  the  dignity  of  the  great 
original,  the  story  is  told  in  simple  narra¬ 
tive  style.  This  is  one  of  the  famous 
stories  every  child  should  know,  and  for¬ 
tunate  are  the  young  people  who  become 
acquainted  with  it  in  such  attractive  dress. 
The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  with 
full-page  colored  pictures,  and  handsome¬ 
ly  bound.  Published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York;  price  $1.50. 

A  Lady  of  Rome,  by  F.  Marion  Craw¬ 
ford.  No  other  American  author  makes 
foreign  cities  so  real  to  us  as  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford;  his  Rome  becomes  as  visible  to  the 
mind’s  eye  as  Dickens’  London,  while  his 
characters  walk  through  his  pages  so  con¬ 
vincingly  that  we  hardly  realize  the  Catu- 
podonicos,  Montaltos,  Castigleones  and 
Saracinescas  are  not  flesh  and  blood.  In 
“A  Lady  of  Rome”  he  tells  of  a  high- 
minded  woman  who  tries,  by  years  of 
self-denial,  strengthened  by  religious  feel¬ 
ing,  to  expiate  a  mortal  sin.  The  conflict 
between  her  natural  feelings  and  emotions 
and  her  spiritual  life  are  depicted  with 
profound  sympathy  and  delicacy  of  touch. 
Maria  di  Montalto  is  another  addition  to 
Mr.  Crawford’s  long  list  of  charming  hero¬ 
ines,  and  we  owe  the  author  thanks  for  the 
introduction  to  Father  Bonaventura,  the 
virile  old  Capuchin  who  had  fought  for 
united  Italy,  and  who  brought  a  soldier¬ 
like  directness  to  bear  upon  Maria’s  prob¬ 
lems.  While  essentially  a  novel  of  mod¬ 
ern  society,  the  book  is  permeated  by  a 
strong  religious  feeling  all  too  rare  in 
present-day  fiction.  Published  by  the  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York;  price  $1.50. 

Lawns,  and  How  to  Make  Them,  by 
Leonard  Barron.  This  is  Volume  III  in 
the  Garden  Library.  It  discusses  first  the 
renovation  of  an  old  lawn  (which  means 
the  making  of  a  new  one)  and  includes  in 
its  14  chapters  grading,  seeding,  and  all 
the  work  required  in  forming  a  lawn ; 
its  care  and  feeding;  weeds  and  insects; 
seed  mixture  for  special  purposes,  and  an 
excellent  guide  to  the  best  lawn  grasses. 
The  light-hearted  amateur  who  thinks  he 
can  order  a  lawn  like  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  will  acquire  much  sobering  infor¬ 
mation  from  this  book,  and  also  an  add¬ 
ed  respect  for  all  well-kept  grass.  There 
are  32  practical  pictures,  well  reproduced, 
and  an  excellent  index.  A  very  useful 
book,  well  printed  and  attractively  bound. 
Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co..  New 
York;  174  pages;  price  $1.10  net;  postage 
six  cents. 


It’s  not  fair  to  your  lamp  to 
dwarf  its  light  with  a  poor 
chimney.  I  manufacture 
lamp-chimneys  that  get  the 
most  out  of  lamp-light,  and 
that  won’t  break  from  heat. 

I  put  Macbetii  on  every 
one,  because  it  tells  you  how 
to  get  the  best  in  lamp- 
chimne3Ts. 

Mv  Index  tells  about  these  facts,  and  tells 
how  to  get  the  right  size  chimney  for  your 
lamp.  It’s  free — let  me  send  it  to  you. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


THE  above  is  a  correct  representation  of  the  famous  STERLING  Baking  Test 
performed  daily  by  our  bakers  at  leading  dealers.  We  do  it  with  a  stove  taken 
right  out  of  the  dealer’s  stock,  too.  Many  of  you  have  seen  this  exhibit  and  know 
that  a  $1,000.00  challenge  to  duplicate  this  feat  stood  for  years  unaccepted  by  any  of 
the  numerous  range  manufacturers  of  the  world.  Thousands  have  witnessed  the 
STERLING  RANGE  bake  a  Full  Barrel  of  Flour  into  over  250  loaves  of  perfect 
bread  with  less  than  one  hod  of  coal.  This  is  interesting,  not  because  you’ll  ever 
have  occasion  to  bake  so  many,  but  to  prove  absolutely  that  tliE  STERLING  has 
the  most  perfect  and  even  heated  oven  in  the  world.  During  this  t-st  the  fire  [pot  of  the 


is  but  one-fourth  full  of  coal,  too.  Sixteen  1  pound  loaves  are  baked  at  a  time  with 
but  one  change,  and  that  from  top  to  bottom  of  oven.  Just  think,  our  bakers  often 
delight  in  baking  the  last  batch  of  sixteen  loaves  after  the  fire  is  entirely  drawn,  just 
to  show  the  heat  that’s  retained  in  the  STERLING  through  its  patent  flue  system. 
This  striking  object  lesson  cannot  help  appealing  to  the  reason  of  every  rational 
housekeeper,  and  to  demonstrate  conclusively  that  the  STERLING  RANGE  will 
Bake,  Roast  or  Cook,  in  any  manner,  with  Less  Fuel  and  in  Less  Time  than  any 
other  range  known.  There  are  innumerable  features  and  improvements  in  the 
STERLING  which  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  stove,  and  that  is  why  we  ask 
you  to  write  for  our  free  booklet  E  today. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


“A  Poor  Stove 
is  Not  Cheap 
at  Any  Price  * 


“A  Poor  Stove 
is  Not  Cheap 
at  Any  Price  ” 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

BY  USING  THE 

Rochester  Radiator 


Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace. 
Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 
or  money  refunded. 

Write  for  booklet  on  beating  homes. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 

Furnr.ao  St.,  KocUcater,  5  V. 


Prico  from 
$•2.00  to 
$12.00 


For  hard  or 
soft  coal, 
wood  or  gas- 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing  hut 
the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUALITY. 
Everybody  orders  again,  as  the  CORNED  BEEF  is  as 
we  represent.  Write  lor  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  GOOD  OLD  SONGS 

This  volume  contains  the  words  and  music  of  the  choicest  gems  of  the  old  and  familiar  songs  we 
used  to  sing  when  we  were  young.  The  singing  of  these  songs  will  not  only  “  drive  dull  care 
away,”  but  bring  new  and  continued  happiness  and  cheerfulness  into  every  home  which  it  enters. 


ng,  Annie;  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill;  Black-Eyed  Susan;  Killarney;  Speed  e?“![ 
vay,  Speed  Away ;  Come  Back  to  Erin;  Where’s  Rosanna  Gone  ;  Spring,  Gentle  Spring;  The  .  ! 

Maiden’s  Prayer;  Old  Dan  Tucker;  Old  Grimes;  My  Bible  Leads  to  Glory;  When  I  Can  Read 
My  Title;  Star  of  Bethlehem;  I’ll  Hang  My  Harp  on  a  Willow  Tree;  Old  Tubal  Cain;  Sing,  Sweet 
Bird;  Molly,  Put  the  Kettle  On ;  We’re  a’  Noddin’;  My  Mother's  Bible ;  Where  Was  Moses  when 
the  Light  Went  Out?  Come  Home,  Father;  The  Danube  River:  By  the  Blue  Alsatian  Mountains; 

Hickory,  Dickory  Dock ;  Take  Back  the  Heart ;  Old  King  Cole;  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket;  Home, 

Sweet  Home;  Star  Spangled  Banner;  Hail  Columbia;  Canaan:  Coinin' Thro'  the  Rye:  Robin 
Adair;  Annie  Laurie;  When  tile  Swallow's  Homeward  Flv:  Ben  Bolt;  Uncle  Ned;  Rock  a  Bye, 

,a,’ y  Cottage ;  Kind  Word§  Can  Never  Die ;  Little  Buttercup ;  The  Heart  Bowed  Down ; 

ite  on  the  K  ean  Waves ;  Columbia.  Gem  of  the  Ocean  :  Marseillaise  Hvmn  ;  Paddle  Your  Own 
canoe ;  Kathleen  Mavourneen  :  Don’t  You  Go, Tommy;  Up  in  a  Ba  bon;  Ring  on.  Sweet  Angelas : 
ltMtw.  Nancy  Lee:  Man  in  the  Moon:  Billy  Bov:  Bell  o’ Baltimore;  My  Heart  with  Love  is 

o  aSb'SJ1,l’er?:  My  ’-ittle  Wife  and  I ;  Over  the  Garden  Wall :  Let  Me  Dream  Again;  Do  They  Think  of  Me  at 
**  “m:,  „.-f,  J.®  _,nd.  Play :  Tl,°'  Years  Have  Passed:  Within  a  Mile  of  Edinboro'  Town;  I  Wish  You  Well;  &c.,  &c. 

more  than  250  in  all,  words  and  music, 
8ARTHSTONE  for  one  year  for  only 
comprises  from  20  to  32  pages  each  issue,  is 


.  e  book  of  I  ’.!*  pages,  containing  the  above  list  of  songs  and  many  others,  n 

2).  ,  . .  l?.e  Covers,  will  be  sent  by  mail  postpaid  together  with  The  11k. 

t  ents.  I  HE  Hearthstone  has  been  published  for  nearly  16  years.  It  comp 
nL . ! ®  °°“  Paper  and  is'Clean,  Bright,  Timely.  Helpful  and  always  Interesting.  Our  complete  and  serial  stories  are  of  good 
itr  i,  VfJ?®’  ?,re  wrf«en,  "V  "/**•''  '*ss  authors  and  are  a  special  and  attractive  feature.  Departments  are  devoted  to  the  Kitchen,  Fancy 
fri.’u  ••  vv.v.TuGAA  ?  "I  the  Social  Circle.  The  latter  department  is  as  one  subscriber  writes :  “  As  good  as  a  visit  from  one’s 

E 


friend, 
ou 

oiiks 

Sub.  Dept. 


good  i 

when  onre 

ood  Olcl 

money.  Remit  by  P.  O.  Order  or  in  postage  stamps.  Address 

THE  HEARTHSTONE,  52  Duane  St..  New  York,  P.  O.  Box  1198. 


V,1’  .'  We  believe  that  there  is  room  in  your  home  for  The  Hearthstone  and  know  that  you  will  enjov  its  visits  wti 
oecome  a  reader.  On  receipt  of  only  30  cents  we  will  send  The  Hearthstone  for  one  year  and  the  SAO  <;«>< 
ys  above  described.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  relund  the  money.  Remit  by  P.  O.  Order  or  in  postage  stamps. 


Jayne’s  Tonic  Ye  rmlfurfe 

gives  rosy  cheeks  and  active  health  to  pale,  sickly  children.® 


pale,  sickly 

And  it  is  good  for  their  elders,  too. 
Ask  your  druggist  for  it 


SENT 
TO  YOU 
„  FREE 


In  Virginia 

\With  cozy  new  3* room  cottage  like  cut,  and  25 
acres  for  poultry,  fruit)  and  vegetables,  Only 
two  miles  from  the  live  town  of.Waverly,  on 
N.  &  W.  Ry.,  midway  between  Norfolk  and 
Richmond.  Delightful  climate,  abundant  water, 
unexcelled  markets  for  produce.  Splendid 
social  ao vantages.  "Go  South,- Young  Manl”, 
i Write  today  for  Booklets,  lists  of  bargains  taj 
_Xarms,  lowest  excursion  rates;  gtc^  ' 

M.iLaBAUME, 

Agrl  A  lndl.  Apt  < 

Norfolk  a  Western  By. 

Boa  603  Roanoke,  Va. 
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Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
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otherwise  noted. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth 
Inspection  . 


@ 

Cat 

(at 

€ 

(<V 


79i/o 

54 

40 

61 

45 


Corn 

Oats  . 

Rye  . 

Barley  . 

FEED. 

City  Bran . 21.00  @  — 

Middlings  . 22.50  @25.00 

Red  Dog .  —  @26.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 . 20.00  @  — 

No.  2  . 17.50  @18.50 

No.  3 . 15.00  @16.00 

Clover,  mixed  . 13.00  @17.00 

Clover  . 12.00  @15.00 

Straw,  long*  rye . 12.00  @14.00 

Short  and  oat .  9.00  @11.00 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exhange  price  $1.71  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  per  quart  at  26-cent 
zone  points  where  no  extra  station  charges 
are  fnade. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  best  . 

— 

® 

27i/2 

Extras  . 

— 

@ 

27 

Thirds  to  firsts . 

24 

@ 

26 

Storage  . 

22 

@ 

26 

State  Dairy,  best . 

25 

@ 

26 

Lower  grades  . 

19 

@ 

23 

Imitiation.  Creamery  . 

21 

@ 

23 

Factory  . 

16 

@ 

20 

Renovated  . 

16 

@ 

21 

Packing  Stock  . 

15 

@ 

19 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy . 

- - 

@ 

1 3  Vi 

Fair  to  choice . 

12 

Cat 

12% 

Inferior  . 

10%  @ 

11 

Part  skims . 

9  %  @ 

10 

Full  skims  . 

3 

@ 

5 

EG(  IS. 

White,  fancy  . 

@ 

40 

White,  good  to  choice . 

36 

@ 

38 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

@ 

36 

Fair  to  good . 

23 

@ 

30 

Western  and  Southern . 

27 

Cat 

35 

Storage  . 

18 

@ 

24 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  best . 

— 

@ 

S 1/2 

Evap.  choice  . 

7Vj  ((V 

S 

Evap..  prime  . 

6  y,  @ 

7 

Sun  dried  . 

4%@ 

6 

Chops,  100  lbs . I 

.85 

@1.90 

Waste  . 

— 

@1 

Cherries  . 

18 

(ft) 

19 

Blackberries . 

12 

@ 

13 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  apple  market  is  considerably  over¬ 
stocked,  but  in  view  of  the  holiday  trade 
prices  on  the  upper  grades  are  holding  up 
well. 

Apples,  Jonathan,  barrel . 2.50  @4.50 

McIntosh  . 2.50  @4.00 

Alexander . 2.50  @3.50 

Wealthy  . 2.50  @3.50 

Gano  . 2.50  @3.25 

Snow  . 2.50  @3.00 

Hubbardston  . 1.75  @2.25 

Gravenstein  . 2.00  @2.75 

King  . 2.00  @3.00 

Spitzenburg  . 1-50  @3.00 

Sm  . 1.50  @2.50 

Baldwin  . l-r>0  @2.25 

Ben  Davis  . 1-50  @2.25 

Greening  . 1.50  @2.50 

Bulk  stock,  per  bbl.  measure  75  @1.50 

Pears,  Seckel,  barrel . 2.00  @5.00 

Bose  . , . 2.50  @4.59 

Clairgeau  . . 2.00  @3.00 

Anjou  . 2.00  @2.75 

Sheldon  . 2.00  @3.00 

Lawrence  . 2.00  @2.75 

Vicar  • ...  ... ... .... ...  *  ..1*50  @ 2.50 

Kieffer  .  50  @1.50 

Quinces,  barrel  . 2.50  @4.00 

Grapes,  up-river.  Concord,  _  _ 

carrier  .  00  @  8u 


Black,  8-lb.  basket .  16  @  20 

Black.  4-lb.  basket .  10  @  12 

Catawba,  4-ib.  basket .  8  @12 

Niagara,  4-lb.  basket .  8  @15 

Niagara,  20-ib.  basket... »..  50  @  — 

Delaware,  4-lb.  basket .  14  @18 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  late, 

barrel  . 7.00  @9.00 

Cape  Cod,  early  black,  bbl.. 6. 00  @8.00 

Jersey,  per  barrel . 7.25  @8.00  • 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice,  bu .  —  @2.50 

Medium,  choice  .  —  @1.65 

Pea,  choice  .  —  @1.60 

Red  kidney,  choice .  —  @2.60 

Yellow  Eye,  choice .  —  @1.80 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Maine,  bag . 1.50  ,@1.55 

Loug  Island,  in  bulk.  bbl... 1.62  @1.75 

State,  barrel  or  bag . 1.45  @1.55 

Sweet  Potatoes,  S'n,  yellow,  bbl  85  @1.25 

Brussels  Sprouts,  quart .  4  @12 

Beets,  nearby,  barrel . 1.00  @1.50 

Carrots,  barrel  . 1-00  @1.50 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  &  Jersey.  100.. 2.50  @4.50 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  basket . 1.75  @2.50 

Hothouse,  dozen  .  50  @1.00 

Celery,  Michigan,  dozen .  15  @  50 

Jersey,  dozen  .  10  @  40 

Cauliflowers,  long  cut,  barrel..  1.00  @2.00 

Short  cut,  barrel . 2.00  @5.00 

Kale,  nearby,  barrel .  25  @  50 

Lettuce,  nearby,  per  bbl .  50  @1.50 

Mushrooms,  lb .  50  @1.00 

Onions,  Connecticut  &  Eastern 

white,  barrel  . 2.50  @5.00 

Conn.  &  Eastern,  red . 1.50  @2.00 

Conn.  &  Eastern,  yellow.  ..  1.50  @2.25 

Pumpkins,  barrel  .  50  @1.00 

Parsley,  per  100  bunches....  75  @1.00 

Radishes,  hothouse,  100  bchs.1.00  @2.00 

New  Orleans,  100  bchs . 2.00  @3.00 

Norfolk,  basket  .  25  @  75 

Squash,  marrow,  barrel .  50  @1.00 

Hubbard,  barrel  .  50  @1.00 

Spinach,  nearby,  bbl .  75  @1.25 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  Can.,  bbl..  90  @1.00 

Nearby,  barrel .  75  @  90 

White,  nearby,  barrel .  75  @1.25 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens  .  —  @  13  V. 

Fowls  . —  @  33  Ms 

Roosters  .  —  @  9 

Turkeys  .  —  @  15 

Ducks  .  —  @  13 

Geese  .  —  @  12  Vi 

Pigeons,  pair  .  —  @  25 

DRESSED  POUI /TRY. 

Turkeys,  best  .  —  @  20 

Fair  to  good .  12  @  18 

Chickens,  fancy  .  20  @  22 

Fair  to  good .  12  @  16 

Fowls  .  10  @  14 

Ducks  .  10  @  15 

Geese  .  15  @  20 

Squabs,  dozen . 2.00  @4.00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 3.75  @6.25 

Oxen  . 4.00  @4.75 

Bulls  . 2.50  @4.00 

Cows  . 1.15  @3.75 

Calves  . 4.00  @9.00 

Sheep  . 3.00  @5.25 

Lambs  . 6.50  @7.50 

Hogs  . 6.60  @6. SO 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  for  ton  lots;  smaller  quantities 

proportionately  higher. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  ton . 56  00 

Muriate  of  potash,  2,016  lbs . 41.85 

Sulphate  of  potash,  2,016  lbs . 48.15 

Dried  Blood  . 50.00 

Kainit  . 11.00 

Acid  phosphate . 11.00 

Basic  Slag.  2,016  lbs . 17.55 

Peruvian  Guano,  Chincha . 40.50 

Lobos  . 30.00 

Ground  bone,  3  per  cent  am. ;  54  Vi  per 

cent  bone  phosphate . 26.50 


Buys  Our  Warranted 

3^ H.P.  Gasoline  Engine 

,50  buys  our 


Write  for  Book 
and  Special 
Offer 


Credit  isl  *85"  warranted 

Good  I  horse  power  gasoline 
engine  which  we  ship 
everywhere.  Guaranteed  to  develop 
3K  horse  power  and  to  work  right  in  any  climate.  No 
engine  uses  less  fuel;  bettor  than  many  engines  costing 
nearly  twice  as  much.  We  sell  on  credit  no  matter  where 
you  live  and  will  make  you  a  special  time  offer.  Write  us 
for  catalogue  and  we  will  tell  you  how  we  make  lowest 
price  in  America  on  Engines. 

caldwell-hallowell  co. 

311  THIRD  STREET  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


R' 


OSE  COMB  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Best  strain. 
Price  reasonable.  I.  C.  Hawkins,  Bullville,  N.  Y. 


FLORHAM  GUERNSEYS. 

The  Show  Ring  successes  and  very  strong  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Advanced  Register  Annals  prove  that 
we  have  BEAUTY  and  UTILITY  combined  in 
a  high  degree. 

Cows  and  Heifers  for  Sale, 

both  home-bred  and  imported,  and  of  all  degrees 
of  excellence. 

S®’"  Inspection  invited.  Tuberculin-tested. 

J.  L.  HOPE,  Sup’t.,  Madison,  New  Jersey. 

□  I  C  AQE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
ILLnOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs.  Poultry.  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  303  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

Poultry  For  Thanksgiving. 

Apples,  Pears  and  all  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  Fancy 
Eggs:  Hothouse  Tomatoes  and  Mushrooms.  Top 


prices  secured  for  choice  goods, 
have  for  sale. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  N.Y. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot- 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  Little  12tli  St.,  New  York. 

Lambs,  Calves,  Poultry 

Our  specialties  are  choice  Hothouse  Lambs,  Calves, 
Poultry,  Furs,  Ginseng  and  Fancy  Eggs.  Careful 
attention  given  to  shipments. 

Write  us  what  yon  have  to  sell. 

WM.  H.  COHEN  &CO„  229-231  Washington  8t„  N.  Y. 
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WE 


UY 


AND 


HIDES 


10  to  50%  more  money  for  you  to  ship  Raw  Fur*, 
Horae  &nd  Cattle  Hides  to  ua  than  to  tell  at  borne. 
Write  for  Price  Lift,  market  report,  shipping  tag*. 

$B60oKHunters’&Trappers’  Guide 

Best  thingon  the  subject  ever  written.  Illus¬ 
trating  all  Far  Animal*,  where  and  how 
•to  hunt  them,  trappers'  secrets,  etc.  Leather 
_  bound.  350pp.  Price  $2.  To  our  Shippers,  $1.25, 

AADEKWCII  BROS.,  Dept.  128  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

MR.  TRAPPER 

remember  1  prime  skin'is  worth  V>  dozen  unprime  ones. 
Don’t  ship  me  unprime  skins  and  expect  good  prices, 
you  won’t  get  them  if  you  do.  But  if  you  have  nice 
prime  skins  no  one  on  this  earth  can  or  will  pay  you 
more  than  8kunky  Jim.  Don’t  forget  that.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper  and  write  for  prices  to 

JAS.  1*.  ELLIS,  Box  10, 

Eat.  1899.  Stony  Ford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

IF  YOU  HANDLE 


in  largo  or  small  quantities  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  you.  We  keep  you  accurately  posted  in  prices 
and  PAY  ALL  EXPRESS  CHARGES.  LOWELL 
LAMB  &  CO.,  52  East  10th  Street,  New  York. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R,  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  IS. 


DAIRYMAN 

Wanted  to  operate  good  dairy  farm. 

C.  G.  WHITHAM,  Elm  Grove,  W.  Va. 


AUCTION  SALE! 

FARM  of  343  Acres,  175  under  cultivation,  bal¬ 
ance  pasture  with  some  wood.  Fine  grain,  hay  and 
stock  farm  within  lVz  miles  of  L.  V.  R.  R.  Buildings 
nearly  all  new.  Personal  property  to  belsold.  Send 
for  description  and  terms.  W.  H.  Gould,  Aurora, N.Y. 

FOR  SALE— An  18-cow  dairy,  fruit  and  truck,  56 
acres,  with  pure  running  stream,  near  large 
town  in  Soutli  Jersey.  Buildings  in  perfect  order  for 
making  absolutely  pure  milk.  Demand  at  7  cents  for 
ail  that  can  be  produced.  Good  schools,  excellent 
neighbors,  refined  society,  healthful  location,  mild 
climate.  Soil  in  splendid  order.  Will  sell  only  as  a 
whole,  including  stock.  A  fine  business  proposition. 
C.  F.  S„  care  S.  EDWARD  PASCHALL,  721  Drexel 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


To  Reliable  Shippers  of  Furs  and  Ginseng 

I  will  mail  upon  application  a  well  gotten  up  and 
reliable  price  list  of  RAW  FURS  and  GINSENG. 
Same  will  he  ready  about  Dec.  1st.  Address  all  com¬ 
munications  to  LEMUEL  BLACK,  Lock  Box  48, 
Hightstown,  N.  J.  Good  reference  given  if  necessary. 


CHD  CAI  C-A  complete  set  CREAMERY  FIX- 
rUYl  wHLC  TURES  used  about  sixmonths;will 
sell  at  a  bargain.  Address  CHAS.  BOUCK  or 
W.  W.  SISSON.  Wellsbridge,  New  York. 

DAIRY  FARM  ON  SHARES. 

Wanted  experienced  dairyman  to  work  farm  of  100 
acres,  20  cows.  Located  in  New  Jersey  25  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  For  particulars  apply  to 

W.  GABELL  Jr.,  514  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia, Pa. 

WANTED— Married  Man,  with  one  or  two  working 
sons,  on  small  Jersey  farm  near  Phila.  One 
son  to  gather  garbage  for  pigs.  Prefer  man  who  is 
handy  with  tools.  Wages  at  start,  including  6-room 
house,  garden,  seed  and  manure,  milk  and  pork;  man 
and  one  son  $360  per  year;  man  and  two  sons  $520  per 
year,  payable  weekly.  Send  full  particulars  and  re¬ 
ferences  to  RURAL  BOX  No.  58,  Merehantville,  N.J. 


WANTED 


To  Rent  or  Lease  in 
Vicinity  of  New  York 
ripM  Of  About  15  Acres,  With 
I  AtllYI  Small  House. 

H.  S.  FROST,  206  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


$500 

Cask  or  Time 


a: 


Ruy  Land  Now  T  enne88ee 

I  can  sell  yon  farms  and  plantations  today  in  deep,  rich 
soil  sections  of  Tennessee  at  $5  to  $20  an  acre  for  cash, 
or,  on  easy  terms .  You  can  raise  cotton,  wheat,  potatoes, 
hay,  vegetables,  or  fine  stock  fast  enough  in  that  fine, 
healthful  climate  to  quickly  pay  for  your  land,  which  is 
advancing  in  value  rapidly  with  the  prosperity  of  the  South. 
Write  me  today  for facts  and  free  booklets.  H.  F.  SMITH, 
Traffic  Mgr.  N.  C.  i  St.  Louis  Ry.,Nashville,  Tenn.  Dcpt.C. 

$5  to  $20  an  Acre  &  going  up 


‘Vie  make  fence 

The  manufacturer  that  belter  and 

makes  any  article  better  \KTt\%r 

than  anyone  else,  sooner  J/Vllvl!  YV  ilY 
or  later  will  enjoy  the  big-  ^  * 

gest  trade  in  that  article. 

If  he  is  wise,  he  will  strive  always  to 
improve  on  the  best,  to  keep  it  the  best — to 
keep  it  the  biggest  seller  in  his  line. 

And  because  of  his  greater  volume  of  sales, 
he  can  make  improvements  at  less  cost  per 
gross,  or  ton,  or  rod,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  all  the  wire  fence  made  and  sold  is^ 

AMERICAN  FENCE 

^  1 

The  reason  is — better  fence.  The  best  fence 
brains  in  the  world  are  constantly  at  work  striv- 
Drop  meV  king  to  make  American  Fence  better,  stronger 
tell  me  ho\^^  L  longer-lived  —  to  keep  it  best.  Recent  im- 
you  willneed^  ^  provement — better  galvanizing  —  adds  to 
I  will  write  you  L  the  life  of  the  fence,  decreases  its  cost  per 

personal  letter  about  j  ’  * 

American  Fence  (tnd^^L  1*00.  pCT  yCcU*. 

•send  you  this  combmation^^^  1  J 

key-ring,  screw-driver  and^^^k  NOTE— I  want  to  send  you  the  combination  key-ring,  shown  in 

bottle-opener.  the  corner,  with  our  compliments,  as  a  continual  reminder  of 

American  Fence.  We  register  your  name  and  number  on  our 
__  books,  and  return  keys,  without  cost,  if  found  and  sent  us. 

FRANK  BAACKES 

Vice-President  and  General  Bales  Agent 
American  Steel  <2$.  Wire  Co. 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Do  You  Want  any  of  the  Books  or  Articles  described  on  this  page? 

YYe  send  them  to  you  as  reward  for  getting  up  small  clubs  of  subscriptions  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker .  Get  up  the  Club  now  and  the  article  you  select  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail .  The  articles 
would  make  splendid  Holiday  Gifts .  If  you  want  samples  and  return  blanks,  write  for  them . 


For  Two  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  at 

$1.00  each 

Of  Eight  Three  months'  Subscriptions  at  25c.  each;  or  Twenty 
Ten  Weeks'  Trial  Subscriptions  at  lOc.  each 

This  Bible  which  we  are  able  to  offer  will  appeal  to 
all  Church  and  Sunday  School  workers.  The  type  is  clear. 
Binding  Imperial  Seal ;  very  flexible ;  gold  back  and  side 
title ;  carmine '  under  gold  edges — includes  32  superb  full 
page  photo-engravings  and  many  colored  maps. 

The  “Book  of  Books”  with  its  wonderful  story  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  life-giving  words  of  Our  Lord  in  red  letters 
which  readily  catch  the  eye,  will  commend  itself  to  the 
Bible  student  and  all  interested  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


For  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  at  $1.00  each 

Or  Four  Three  months'  Subscriptions  at  25c.  each 
Or  Ten  Ten  Weeks  Subscriptions  at  lOc.  each 


Your  Choice  of  the  following  Books  : 

“David  Harum,”  “Blennerhasset,”  “Quincy  Adams 
Sawyer,”  “Letters  from  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His 
Son,”  “Letters  and  Addresses  of  Abraham  Lincoln.” 

These  are  all  new  and  popular  books,  handsomely  cloth 
bound,  large  clear  print.  Every  member  of  the  family 
will  read  them  with  interest  and  delight.  No  one  should 
miss  these  books,  no  one  fail  to  read  them  and  be  posted 
on  the  best  literature  of  the  day.  You  may  have  as 
many  of  the  books  as  you  send  subscriptions.  Select 
one  book  for  each  new  subscription  sent.  Postage  paid. 


Your  Choice  of  the  following  Books 

FOR  THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


-THE'CAVEIA'; 


themouataia 

-L.EUTaHjWNL- 


The  best  and  most  popular 
books  for  young  people.  Many 
of  them  are  copyrighted  ;  beauti¬ 
fully  bound  in  ornamental  cloth 
covers.  Your  choice  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  postage  prepaid  : 

FOR  BOYS:  “Cast  Up  by 
the  Sea,”  Sir  S.  Baker;  “Fast 
in  the  Ice,”  R.  M.  Ballantyne; 
“Fighting  the  Whales,”  R.  M. 
Ballantyne ;  “Tom  Brown’s 
School  Days,”  Hughes ;  “  Tom 
Brown  at  Oxford,”  Hughes; 
“  Wood  Rangers,”  Mayne  Reid. 

FOR  GIRLS:  “Grandmother 
Dear,”  Mrs.  Molesworth  ;  “  Next 
Door  House”,  Mrs.  Molesworth  ; 


r-r t.T.Meade  ^ 

Molesworth ; 


“  Not  Like  Other  Girls,”  R.  N.  Carey ;  “  Robin  Redbreast,”  Mrs 
“  Six  to  Sixteen,”  Mrs.  Ewing. 

FOR  EITHER  BOYS  OR  GIRLS :  “Adventures  of  a  Brownie,”  Mulock ; 
“Book  of  Golden  Deeds,”  C.  M.  Yonge;  “Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales,”  “Last  of  the 
Mohicans,”  J.  F.  Cooper;  “Little  Lame  Prince,”  Miss  Mulock;  “Robinson 
Crusoe,”  Daniel  Defoe. 


For  Two  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  at  $1.00  each 

Or  Eight  Three  Months >  Subscriptions  at  25c.  each;  or  Twenty  Ten  Weeks’  Trial  Sub¬ 
scriptions  at  10c.  each 

YOUR  CHOICE  OF  THESE  H JllMD BAGS: 


This  handsome  Ladies’  handbag  of 
natural  seal  grain  leather,  mounted 
with  leather  covered  frame;  moreen 
lined ;  fitted  with  purse  to  match ; 
Vienna  handle;  length  of  frame,  9  inches, 
depth  of  bag,  1%  inches,  color  black; 
finish  of  trimmings,  gilt  or  gun  metal. 


This  handsome,  natural  seal  grain 
leather  handbag,  fitted  with  purse  to 
match ;  moreen  lined ;  riveted  frame  ; 
Vienna  handle ;  color  black  ;  finish  of 
frame,  gilt  or  gun  metal ;  length  of 
frame,  8  inches,  depth  of  bag  5)4 
inches. 


For  12  New  Yearly  Subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.00  each 

Or  48  Three  months'  Subscriptions  at  25c.  each 
Or  120  Ten  Weeks'  Trial  Subscriptions  at  lOc.  each 

YOUR  CHOICE  OF  THESE  WATCHES: 

DESCRIPTIONS  : 

Gentleman* s  Gold 
Filled  Watch 

This  model,  sixteen  size,  open  face,  20  year 
gold  filled  case,  Bassine,  high  grade  seven  jeweled 
nickel  damaskeened,  lever  movement,  quick  train, 
finely  adjusted,  porcelain  dial,  stem  wind  and  set. 
Most  desirable,  will  not  bulge  the  pocket;  an  ex¬ 
cellent  timepiece.  Fully  guaranteed. 


Ladies9  Gold  Filled  Cha¬ 
telaine  Watch 

Newest  and  most  attractive  of  ladies’  watches,  20  year 
gold  filled  “O”  size  case,  Bassine  model,  high  grade,  seven 
jeweled,  nickel  damaskeened  lever  movement.  All  the 
parts  are  finely  finished  and  adjusted.  An  attractive  and 
splendid  timepiece.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Hit  If  you  are  not  able  to  obtain  the  required  number  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  secure  the  watch,  we  will  allow  you  to  select  an  article 
corresponding  to  the  number  sent;  or  we  will  allow  you  the  cash 
commission  ;  or  we  will  allow  you  to  pay  a  cash  balance. 


A  BREAKFAST  SET. 

For  Five  New  Yearly  Subscriptions 
at  $1.00  Each . 

Or  20  Three  Months’  Trial  Subscriptions  at 
25  cents  each,  or  50  Ten  Weeks  Trial 
Subscrijttions  at  10  cents  each. 

This  is  a  premium  we  have  secured  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  good  women  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
family.  It  is  a  great  beauty,  and  we 
are  able  to  give  a  great  bargain  in  it. 


Tt  is  a  31-piece  breakfast  set  in  Prince 
decoration,  which  is  a  beautiful  pure  gold 
border  with  a  decalcomania  flower  in  the 
center  of  each  piece.  The  flower  is  fixed 
permanently  by  this  process,  and  the  de¬ 
sign  is  very  pretty  and  popular.  The 
set  consists  of  six  plates,  six  cups,  six 
saucers,  six  butters,  six  oatmeal  and 
one  meat  plate. 

We  will  send  this  set  by  express  safely 
packed  to  every  woman  reader  who  will 
send  us  a  club  of  five  new  yearly  sub¬ 
scribers,  at  U  each.  Now,  ladies,  this 
is  your  opportunity.  Get  after  your 
friends ;  you  ought  to  have  a  set. 


For  One  New  Yearly  Subscription  at  $1.00  each 

Or  Four  Three  months'  Subscriptions  at  25c  each.  Or  Ten  Ten  Weeks'  Trial  Subscriptions  at  lOc.  each. 

ANY  ONE  OF  THESE  THREE  ARTICLES: 


This  Gentleman9s  Strap 

Wallet 

is  made  of  cow  hide  leather,  sheepskin  lined,  with  a  com¬ 
partment  for  bills  and  four  card  pockets ;  size  closed 
4)4x2%  inches;  color  black  only. 


THIS  HANDSOME 

Ladies*  Pocketbook 

is  made  of  black  cow  hide  leather  with  Art  Neuveau  em¬ 
bossing,  leather  lined.  It  has  four  card  or  coin  pockets, 
one  with  flap  and  tuck  and  one  chamois  lined  coin  pocket, 
size  closed  434x23a  inches;  color  black  only. 


These  goods,  as  stated,  are  made  of  cow  hide  leather — the  strongest  and  most  durable  leather  known  for  the  purpose. 
They  are  handsome  as  well  (the  photos  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  their  beauty),  and  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  stating  that  we 
feel  you  will  be  well  pleased  with  both  appearance  and  wearing  quality.  Mailed  in  a  neat  pasteboard  box,  postage  paid. 

THIS  EXCELLENT 

JACK  KNIFE 

is  Zy>  inches  long,  two  blades,  highly  polished  and  made  of 
finest  steel;  absolutely  warranted  by  the  manufacturer 
against  flaws  and  imperfections.  No  farmer  should  be  with¬ 
out  it.  It’s  the  handiest  and  most  useful  article  on  any  farm. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
409  Pearl  Street  New  York 


Christian  hera 

Over  1,200  Large  Pages  a  Year.  Our  1907  “SURPRISE”  Calendar  Goes  Free  with  Every  Subscription.  Always  Full  of  Bright  Pictures 
Published  Every  Wednesday  (52  Times  a  Year)  at  the  Bible  House,  New  York  City.  Subscription,  $1.50  per  Annum.  Louis  Klopsch,  Proprietor 


The  Queen  of  W eekly  Magazines 

There  is  no  Weekly  Magazine  in  all  the  World  more  Charmingly  Interesting,  and  more  Genuinely  Attractive  than  The 
Christian  Herald.  Wherever  it  is  read,  it  proves  a  Veritable  Inspiration.  From  New  Year  s  Day  to  New  Year  s  Eve 

y  Issue  of  The  Christian  Herald  Sparkles  with  Radiant  Literary  Gems  in 
Exquisite,  Artistic  Setting,  and,  like  a  Refreshing  Breeze,  a  Wholesome  and  Help¬ 
ful  Optimism  Pervades  Its  Every  Page. 

Absolutely  Clean,  Exceptionally  Entertaining,  and  Beautifully  Illustrated,  frequently 
in  Superb  Color  Effects,  The  Christian  Herald  is  an  Ideal  Family  Magazine, 

Enthusiastically  Welcomed  by  Every  Member  of  the  Family.  Its  Fifty-two 
Weekly  Issues,  aggregating  over  Twelve  Hundred  Large  Pages,  contain 

annually  More  Reading  Matter  than  any  Four  One  Dollar  Magazines,  MISS  ESTHER  S!NGLETON 
pastoi^^harles^wagner  ^  ks  Subscription  price  ;s  Only  $1.50  for  Fifty-two  Weeks.  Indeed,  for 

Quality  and  Quantity,  The  Christian  Herald  is  THE  QUEEN  OF  WEEKLY  MAGAZINES,  whose 
Winsomeness  Captivates  at  Sight  and  Quickly  Turns  the  Casual  Reader  into  a  Permanent  Subscriber. 


“Greatest  Wonders  of  the  World”  is  a  most  Extraordinary  Book. 

The  Pictures,  Forty-three  in  number,  are  all  Photographic,  executed  in 
Double-Tone  Ink  on  High-Grade  Coated  Paper.  366  pages  are  devoted 
to  Classic  Contributions  from  the  pens  of  the  Foremost  Writers  of  the 
World,  describing  graphically  the  Stupendous  Marvels  of  Creation,  which, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  challenged  the  admiration  and  the  wonderment 
of  the  entire  World.  It  is  Beautifully  Bound  in  Red  Silk  Cloth  and  Gold. 

It  Covers  the  Whole  World 

Among  the  Greatest  Wonders  of  Nature  described  in  this  Work  are, 

“Mont  Blanc,”  “The  Dead  Sea,”  “Vesuvius,”  “Sahara,”  “Niagara,”  “The 
Cedars  of  Lebanon,”  “The  Giant’s  Causeway,”  “Gibraltar,”  “The  Big  Trees 
of  California,”  “Etna,”  “The  Mammoth  Cave,”  “The  Great  Geyser  of 
Iceland,”  “Yellowstone,”  “The  Nile,”  “The  Lake  of  Pitch,”  and  many  others. 

Sent,  All  Charges  Prepaid 

In  Artistic  Presentation,  the  Book  is  a  Wonder  in  Itself,  and  once  you  get  it  you  would  Never  Part  with  it  for  what  You  Paid  for  it.  If  you 
Differ  with  us,  Send  it  Back  and  we  will  Refund  the  Full  Amount.  We  Always  Refund  Money  when  so  Requeued,  Asking  No  Questions. 


■ 
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Our  Superb  1907  "SURPRISE”  Calendar 


As  a  Special  Introductory  Inducement,  we  will  send  The 
Christian  Herald  for  Fifty-Two  Weeks,  and  Esther  Single¬ 
ton’s  Splendid  Book,  entitled,  “  Greatest  Wonders  of  the 
World,”  together  with  our  Beautiful  “Surprise”  Calendar 
for  1907,  all  charges  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  Only  $2.00 


What  This  Great  Book  Contains 


Measures  When 
Open  8x12 
Inches 


Over  400 
Large  Pages 


Our  Crowning  Premium  Proposition! 


Do  Not  Miss  this  Magnificent  Calendar 

Our  “SURPRISE”  Calendar,  which  Opens  and  Closes,  IS  SENT  FREE.  It  represents  a  Window  of  a  House,  rich  in  Floral  Decoration  without 
and  evidently  brimful  of  happiness  within.  On  opening  the  lattice,  the  Sweet  face  of  “Papa’s  Darling”  and  her  Two  Pets  appear  at  the  Window, 

welcoming  Father  as  he  approaches  his  Home.  The  Dog  and  the  Cat  seem  to  share  the  joy  with  which  the  Girl  Bubbles 
Over.  Never  was  a  Calendar  more  Full  of  Life  and  of  Sunshine,  and  its  Possession  will  lend  Additional  Attractive¬ 
ness  to  your  Domestic  Adornments.  The  “SURPRISE”  Calendar,  which  Measures  12  x  20  inches,  and  which  is 
Exquisitely  Lithographed  in  Twelve  Colors,  Goes  FREE  with  Every  Subscription  to  The  Christian  Herald. 

Which  Proposition  Do  You  Prefer? 

war  -r  a  ~m—Tin— ir - . ^  rmiMri'rwTBuaiMM^iw— n 

For  $1  •50  we  will  send  The  Christian  Herald, The  Queen  of  Weekly  Magazines,  every  week,  until  Jan.  1,  1908, 
and  our  Beautiful  “SURPRISE”  Calendar  for  1907, Charges  Prepaid 

For  $2-00  we  will  send  The  Christian  Herald  until  Jan.  1, 

1908,  Our  Beautiful  1907  Calendar,  and  Miss  Singleton’s  “Greatest  Wonders  of 
the  World,”  all  Charg  es  Prepaid.  Money  Refunded  when  so  Requested,  if  you  are  not  Pleased. 


MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER 

Editorial  Staff 
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THE  DAIRY  SHORT-HORN. 

In  the  early  development  of  cattle  in  Great  Britain, 
it  is  probable  that  not  much  attention  was  paid  to 
developing  the  milking  habit  of  cows.  The  Long-horn, 
which  certainly  preceded  the  Short-horn  in  popular 
favor,  was  essentially  a  beef  producer.  Later  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  Short-horn  grew  rapidly  in 
favor,  and  the  Long-horn  lost  its  prestige.  Among  the 
promoters  of  the  Short-horn  was  Thomas  Bates,  one 
of  the  really  great  breeders  in  history.  Not  only  did 
Bates  recognize  the  value  of  the  breed  for  beef,  but 
he  insisted  that  the  cows  should  be  good  milkers.  He 
preserved  milk  records  for  years,  and  his  Short-horns 
became  famous  for  their  dairy  value.  Thus  Bates,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  stood  as  a 
great  apostle  of  the  merits  of  the  dairy  Short-horn. 
The  work  he  did  in  this  field  had  a  wide-reaching 
effect.  The  Bates  fami¬ 
lies  for  a  time  were  ex¬ 
tremely  popular  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America,  and 
thus  the  Short-horn  with 
a  large  udder  found  her 
way  over  an  immense  ter¬ 
ritory.  Bulls  of  Bates’s 
breeding,  used  on  the  com¬ 
mon  cattle,  greatly  im¬ 
proved  the  stock,  and  did 
more  to  establish  the  dual- 
purpose  type  of  cattle 
now  common  in  America 
than  anything  else.  Ordi¬ 
narily,  when  American 
farmers  speak  of  general- 
purpose  cattle,  they  mean 
grade  milking  or  dairy 
Short-horns. 

If  one  wishes  to  see  the 
dairy  Short-horn  cow  in 
her  finest  form,  he  should 
take  a  trip  through  the 
midland  and  southern 
counties  of  England.  There 
in  the  fields  one  may  see 
fine  herds  of  cows  with 
such  udders  as  are  only 
rarely  seen  in  our  own 
country.  From  the  rail¬ 
way  train,  on  all  sides,  the 
dairy  Short-horn  is  a 
prominent  feature  -on  the 
pastures  of  much  of  Eng¬ 
land.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  milk  shipped  to 
London  each  day,  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  these  herds.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  visit¬ 
ing  in  Berkshire,  one  English  farmer  who  maintained 
500  head  of  dairy  Short-horns,  the  milk  of  which  was 
shipped  to  London. 

The  true  dual-purpose  type  of  cattle  lacks  the  heavy 
fleshing  qualities  of  the  more  intensified  beef  sort.  In 
comparison  with  the  latter,  the  former  has  a  some¬ 
what  longer,  leaner  neck,  less  width  on  top,  especially 
in  front,  thinner  thighs,  much  more  udder  in  case  of 
cows,  and  is  generally  muscular  and  thin-fleshed,  rather 
than  smooth  and  thick  of  covering.  However,  the 
dual-purpose  type,  when  not  milking  heavily,  responds 
to  feed  and  fleshes  up  to  produce  a  very  acceptable 
carcass  to  the  butcher.  Many  American  farmers  value 
this  type,  for  the  calves  make  the  best  of  veal,  the 
cows  furnish  plenty  of  milk  to  nurse  the  calf  and  supply 
the  table,  and  then  if  desired,  may  be  easily  fattened. 
In  some  regions,  where  dairying  is  not  a  specially, 
cows  with  a  large  per  cent  of  Short-horn  blood,  yet 
which  produce  freely  of  milk,  are  extremely  popular. 


This  applies  in  particular  to  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  in  sections 
where  the  city  milk  trade  and  the  creamery  have  not 
promoted  the  dairy  type. 

An  immense  amount  of  information  is  easily  avail¬ 
able  to  show  the  value  of  the  dairy  Short-horn,  and 
as  an  evidence  of  her  worth  to  the  American  farmer. 
The  average  cow  of  this  class  will  easily  produce  4,000 
pounds  of  milk  a  year,  from  which  may  be  secured 
about  200  pounds  of  butter.  These  figures,  it  is  to  be 
understood,  refer  to  the  average  of  the  great  multitude. 
Many  cows,  however,  are  found  in  every  community 
that  will  easily  yield  5,000  or  more  pounds  of  milk. 

Attention  in  America  was  first  attracted  to  the  milk¬ 
ing  Short-horn  in  a  large  way,  by  the  tests  of  cows 
of  this  breed  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago 
in  1893.  In  a  90-days’  butter  test  23  Short-horn  cows 
produced  66,263.2  pounds  of  milk,  which  yielded  2,890.86 


pounds  of  butter.  This  compared  with  73,478.8  pounds 
milk  and  4,573.95  pounds  of  butter  from  25  Jerseys. 
In  this,  test  the  Short-horn  cow  Nora  made  3,679.8 
pounds  of  milk,  yielding  160.57  pounds  butter.  In 
general  the  Short-horn  gained  in  weight  and  made  a 
fairly  good  net  profit.  In  1904  another  demonstration 
of  the  value  of  the  Short-horn  in  the  dairy  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  breed  test  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition.  In  a  trial  of  120  days,  20  Short-horn  cows 
made  an  average  of  4,421.6  pounds  of  milk,  165.3  pounds 
butter  fat  and  an  average  gain  of  105  pounds  live 
weight  in  114  days.  This  is  really  a  very  good  showing 
for  a  four-months’  test.  It  is  not  necessary  to  com¬ 
pare  this  with  that  of  some  other  breed,  for  it  illustrates 
the  purpose  of  showing  Short-horn  dairy  power. 

Some  of  the  experiment  stations  and  agricultural 
colleges  have  owned  very  productive  cows  of  Short¬ 
horn  breeding,  though  not  always  purebreds.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  best  examples  is  of  the  cow  Rose,  owned 


by  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station.  In  326  days 
she  produced  10,163  pounds  of  milk,  containing  433.82 
pounds  butter  fat,  equivalent  to  506.12  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter.  Deducting  the  cost  of  feed,  there  was  a  net  profit 
on  Rose  of  $79.86  for  the  year.  This  is  distinctly  a 
high-class  cow.  The  cow  College  Moore,  a  purebred 
owned  by  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  in  13 
months  produced  milk  to  yield  474  pounds  of  butter, 
while  her  record  for  four  milking  periods  was  1,695  8 
pounds-  of  butter.  One  grade  Short-horn  cow  at  the 
New  Jersey  Station  during  five  years  averaged  7,718.3 
pounds  milk  and  327.48  pounds  of  butter  fat.  In  1904 
at  the  Ohio  State  University  a  grade  Short-horn  cow. 
No.  212,  produced  in  less  than  a  year  6,720  pounds  of 
milk,  testing  308  pounds  of  butter  fat. 

Some  interesting  records  may  be  cited  of  the  work 
of  the  dairy  Short-horn  cow  on  the  farms  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Six  herds  of  grade  Short-horns  in  Jefferson  Co., 

Wisconsin,  numbering  113 
cows,  supplying  milk  to 
creameries,  produced  an 
average  yield  of  5,436 
pounds  of  milk  and  240.S 
pounds  of  butter,  showing 
returns  of  $1.48  from  the 
creamery  for  every  $1 
worth  of  feed  fed.  One 
of  the  best  known  pro¬ 
ducers  of  dairy  Short¬ 
horns  in  America  is  Mr. 
J.  K.  Innis,  who  owned 
Nora,  referred  to  in  the 
Columbian  test.  Early 
this  year  (1906)  his  man¬ 
ager,  Mr.  May,  published 
a  most  interesting  report 
of  the  cow  Mamie  Clay 
2d,  a  purebred  dairy 
Short- horn.  Beginning  as 
a  two-year-old  in  three 
consecutive  milking  pe¬ 
riods  she  produced  36,- 
678.3  pounds  of  milk,  with 
an  average  test  of  3.8  per 
cent  fat,  equivalent  to  1,- 
393.78  pounds  butter  fat, 
or  1,616.07  pounds  of  buc- 
ter.  This  is  an  average  of 
538.69  pounds  butter  for 
each  milking  period.  Sure¬ 
ly  this  is  a  fine  example  of 
a  high-class  dairy  Short¬ 
horn. 

The  dual-purpose  type 
of  cow  does  not  milk  so 
persistently  as  the  more 
distinctly  dairy  one,  and 
at  seven  to  eight  months 
in  lactation  she  naturally  and  rapidly  falls  off  in  milk 
flow  and  lays  on  flesh.  However,  without  question 
there  is  a  place  for  the  dairy  Short-horn  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farm,  and  in  no  small  degree.  Already  Short-horn 
breeders  are  recognizing  the  necessity  of  greater  milk 
secreting  power,  and  Bates  cattle  are  again  coming 
into  favor,  to  be  used  in  herds  where  the  blood  lines 
have  diverged  into  beef  quality  at  the  serious  loss  of 
milk  secretion  and  the  inability  of  the  dam  to  furnish 
sufficient  nurse  for  the  calf.  c.  s.  plumb. 

RESULTS  FROM  “ CROWDED  HENS." 

The  recent  article  on  the  “Burr”  two-story  2,000- 
hen  one-man  plant  impels  me  in  view  of  Mr.  Mapes’  pro¬ 
jected  “hen  barn”  and  Mr.  Cosgrove’s  interesting  figures 
and  facts,  to  give  you  the  results  of  the  pullets  in  one 
side  of  the  house  shown.  The  pullets  were  Single¬ 
comb  White  Leghorns  and  no  litter  used.  These  hens 
were  fed  in  troughs,  not  hoppers;  there  is  no  hopper 
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made  that  will  not  let  the  hens  scatter  feed,  and  they 
either  stick  in  their  feed  or  run  too  freely.  This 
trough,  Fig.  400,  may  he  made  any  length ;  we  use 
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TIIE  BURR  POULTRY  TROUGH.  Fig.  400. 


them  from  three  to  seven  feet  long;  they  are  made 
from  six-inch  siding  and  the  cover  is  four  inches 
above  edge  of  feed  box.  The  turned-in  edge  is  three 
inches  wide,  and  absolutely  prevents  “side-swiping”  of 
feed.  The  cover  swings  open  to  allow  filling,  and  they 
are  filled  every  two  days.  The  feed  before  the  hens 
at  all  times  was  H.  O.  poultry  feed  and  best  sweet 
beef  scrap  mixed  in  equal  parts,  and  mixed  grains, 
barley,  oats,  cracked  corn  and  wheat;  clean,  fresh 
water  at  all  times.  In  the  Winter  carrots,  sugar  beets 
and  steamed  clover  or  Alfalfa.  One  man  took  care 
of  four  houses,  making  the  labor  charge  for  each 
house  $15  per  month,  and  the  interest  or  rental  and 
depreciation  also  $15  per  month.  Some  of  these  pul¬ 
lets  were  moved  to  average  the  other  houses,  some 
were  sold  and  some  new  ones  brought  in.  You  will 
note  these  each  month  : 


Month. 

Number 
of  Hens. 

Died. 

Removed 
or  Added. 

Eggs. 

Cost  of 
Feed. 

January  . . 

. .  .990-940 

0 

38 

8,327 

$74.59 

February  . . 

. .  .940-942 

4 

Feed  cost  per  dozen,  . 
0  9,012 

1008  c. 
75.10 

March.  .  . . . 

.. .942-758 

4 

180 

11,510 

09.45 

April  . 

.  . . 758-098 

10 

50 

12,475 

70.91 

May  . 

. .  .098-720 

12 

Feed  cost 
added  42 

per  dozen, 
1 2,338 

.073  c. 
01.20 

June  . 

.  .  .720-718 

8 

11,190 

■  70.59 

July  . 

. .  .718-702 

10 

7,840 

59,38 

August  .  . . 

.  .  .702-591 

12 

170 

5,185 

50.94 

September  . 

11 

3,802 

42.13 

Feed  cost  per  dozen  .1272  cents.  No  account  is 
made  of  the  lawn  clippings  and  other  green  feed  used, 
as  the  manure  is  worth  30  cents  per  hen  per  year,  and 
more  than  pays  for  it.  These  figures  show  the  profit 
from  a  flock  of  hens  kept  in  the  “Burr”  house  where 
they  have  unlimited  fresh  air  without  draft,  are  dry, 
cool  in  Summer  and  comfortable  in  Winter,  with 
clean,  dry,  airy  sleeping  quarters;  no  cocks  to  bother 
them,  no  pens  to  worry  them,  with  a  chance  to  balance 
their  own  ration.  Some  green  bone  was  fed  during 
the  Winter  and  as  soon  as  our  engine  is  installed  we 
will  feed  it  every  day  this  Winter,  as  it  is  a  great  egg 
producer.  The  labor  involved  in  caring  for  this  flock, 
cleaning  houses,  gathering  eggs,  etc.,  was  less  than  2 / 
hours  per  day  on  the  average,  buchanan  burr,  m.  d. 

Maryland. 


RAW  FISH  AS  FERTILIZER. 

We  understand  these  goods  contain  about  90  per 
cent  of  water,  and  when  put  in  the  hill  to  grow  corn 
or  other  crops,  the  maggots  are  almost  sure  to  get 
into  the  fish  and  destroy  the  crop.  If  we  had  a  surplus 
of  that  material  for  practical  use  on  a  farm  we  would 
compost  the  material  with  a  layer  of  fish,  and  a  layer 
of  dry  soil,  covering  the  whole  with  a  small  coating  of 
land  plaster.  If  a  farmer  could  get  a  good  supply  of 
this  material,  undoubtedly  he  could  make  it  pay  best 
to  use  a  little  portion  of  sulphuric  acid,  just  enough 
to  preserve  the  material  from  rot,  and  then  pile  it 
into  some  closely-packed  corner  in  an  open  shed  or 
barn,  leaving  it  several  weeks,  and  then  drying  and 
adding  acid  phosphate  and  potash.  Of  course  a  screen 
would  be  necessary  to  put  it  in  mechanical  condition 
to  apply  to  the  soil,  or  it  could  be  mixed  with  loam 
and  spread  broadcast  on  grain  or  any  crop  that  could 
be  harrowed  into  the  soil  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
same.  We  have  had  no  practical  use  of  this  material 
for  a  number  of  years.  Outside  of  the  fish  heads  it  is 
weak  material.  w.  B.  ken  ball. 

Maine. 

Much  of  our  land  is  normally  sour  but  porous,  so 
that  any  soluble  acid  would  soon  be  washed  out.  It 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  land  is  plenty  and  cheap. 
One  man  used  to  grow  an  acre  of  turnips  on  a  five-acre 
lot,  allowing  four  acres  to  be  idle  each  year.  Com¬ 
posting  has  never  been  much  in  favor  from  the  amount 
and  quality  of  labor  involved,  also  because  of  dearth 
of  desirable  material  for  composting.  It  has  always  pro¬ 
duced  good  results.  Our  older  generation  used  to 
spread  dogfish  on  the  land  in  Summer  and  plow  the 
next  season  for  turnips;  very  satisfactory  if  you  don’t 
consider  the  stench  and  flies.  In  1885  I  used  quantities 
of  small  herring,  spreading  on  grass  land;  on  dry  land 
the  fish  was  not  entirely  consumed  at  haying.  Good 
crops  with  many  dried  fish  raked  in  hay,  but  very  good 
stock  hay — no  waste.  No  apparent  detriment  to  land. 
Fresh-plowed  always  gives  good  results  in  corn.  In 
1892  or  1893  I  sowed  oats  and  peas  after  plowing  in 


fish  compost;  a  fine  crop.  Drought  on  replowing  for 
cabbage;  dust  in  clouds;  I  planted  cabbage  seed  July 
11.  It  was  nearly  a  failure  from  drought  and  stump- 
root. 

One  Winter  I  carted  lots  of  cod  heads  and  put  them 
in  a  long,  narrow  grave  like  a  shallow  railroad  em¬ 
bankment.  In  June  1  dug  up  the  whole  mass  and 
broadcast  on  wet  grass  land.  There  was  a  good 
crop ;  too  many  bones  in  the  hay,  as  that  particular 
field  is  always  sold  for  horse  hay.  For  several  years  I 
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have  carted  during  the  Winter  several  hundred  barrels 
of  cod  or  pollock  heads,  and  used  for  potatoes  princi¬ 
pally.  One  Winter  when  heads  were  scarce  I  chopped 
large  frozen  heads  in  two  and  three  pieces  with  wood 
ax,  placed  in  potato  trenches,  on  corn,  cabbage  or 
turnip  stubble  three  feet  apart  and  hilled  up  potatoes  18 
inches  apart,  making  one  head  or  piece  to  two  hills. 
I  used  some  commercial  fertilizer  and  sometimes  some 
sulphate  of  potash  extra.  I  can  trace  the  potato  rows 
in  grass  for  years.  Now  I  am  unable  to  get  cod  heads ; 
they  afc  shipped  to  glue  factory.  The  last  two  Win¬ 
ters  I  could  only  get  pollock  heads,  and  liable  to  lose 
them  any  time.  They  furnish  less  meat  and  do  not 
seem  to  force  so  active  growth.  I  believe  that  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  fish  on  same  land  will  render  land  un- 
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productive.  If  I  could  carry  out  my  ideas  I  would  store 
the  waste  in  cemented  pits  on  side  hill  and  preserve 
with  kainit  or  muriate  of  potash,  and  would  broadcast 
on  grass  with  manure  spreader  if  I  could  endure  the 
flies  thereby  bred.  Otherwise  I  would  spread  late  in 
Fall  and  plow  in  Spring  or  Fall  if  considered  desirable. 
I  have  no  experience  with  conditions  (especially  labor) 
that  seem  to  me  to  warrant  composting.  E.  L.  small. 
Cape  Cod,  Mass. 


LAND  PLASTER  AND  ACID  PHOSPHATE. 

What  is  the  difference  between  land  plaster  and  acid 
phosphate?  I  called  at  a  seed  store  some  time  ago  and 
made  inquiries  relative  to  the  matter,  but  the  foreman  was 
unable  to  explain.  i„  f. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

We  have  explained  this  several  times.  Land  plaster 
is  sulphate  of  lime — a  combination  of  sulphur  and  lime. 
It  contains  some  water.  If  you  heat  it  so  as  to  drive 
this  water  away  you  have  plaster  of  Paris,  which  we 
know  will  form  into  a  solid  if  we  add  water  enough  to 
make  a  paste.  Then  if  we  grind  up  this  solid  we  have 
land  plaster  again. 

Acid  phosphate  is  very  different.  It  is  made  from 
phosphate  of  lime.  Ages  ago,  as  it  is  supposed,  large 
numbers  of  animals  died  in  certain  districts  in  South 
Carolina,  Florida,  Tennessee  and  elsewhere.  Their 
bones  accumulated  and  in  time  became  fossilized  or 
changed  to  a  form  of  rock.  To  understand  what  this 
means  we  remember  that  bone  is  an  organic  substance, 
that  is;  made  by  growth.  As  these  bones  lay  in  the 
soil  for  ages  there  was  a  gradual  change.  The  organic 
substance  passed  away  and  minerals  took  its  place  until 
the  lime  and  the  phosphoric  acid  appeared,  not  as  in 
the  bone,  but  as  if  in  a  stone.  These  remains  of  bone 
are  dug  out  of  the  soil  and  called  phosphate  rock. 
They  are  first  ground  .into  a  fine  powder  known  as  raw 
phosphate  or  floats.  In  this  raw  phosphate  each  particle 
of  phosphoric  acid  is  combined  with  three  parts  of  lime, 
and  when  in  this  form  plants  can  use  it  slowly,  if  at  all. 
In  order  to  make  the  phosphoric  acid  more  available 
“acid  phosphate”  is  made  by  mixing  the  “floats”  with 
sulphuric  acid.  This  acid  breaks  up  the  combination 
of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid,  takes  two  parts  of  the  lime 
away,  and  leaves  one  of  each,  in  which  form  it  is  solu¬ 
ble  in  water.  Acid  phosphate,  therefore,  is  the  soluble 
form  of  phosphoric  acid,  made  so  by  using  sulphuric 
acid  on  phosphate  of  lime.  We  take  the  time  to  repeat 
this  because  acid  phosphate  is  the  chief  source  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  fertilizers,  while  experiments  are  being 
made  with  the  raw  phosphate  as  plant  food. 

BRINGING  WATER  TO  THE  HOUSE . 

Part  IV. 

Pipes  and  Their  Arrangement 

"What  kind  of  pipe  shall  I  use?”  is  the  next  ques¬ 
tion.  That  depends  upon  how  big  a  pipe  you  want, 
how  much  pressure  there  is  to  be,  and  the  cost  in  dif¬ 
ferent  localities,  which  is  governed  not  only  by  cost  of 
material  but  by  freight.  In  figuring  on  large  pipes  the 
cost  of  laying  is  also  an  important  item.  For  diameters 
less  than  two  inches  galvanized  iron  is  no  doubt  best, 
for  it  lasts  indefinitely,  will  stand  a  heavy  strain,  is 
easily  laid  and  offers  less  friction.  On  the  subject  of 
laying  pipe  H.  Stewart,  page  807,  advises  care  against 
bending  pfye  lest  it  flatten  at  the  bend.  I  have  bent 
J4-inch  galvanized  pipe  in  a  coil  10  inches  diameter 
without  injuring  it.  The  bending  was  done  by  a  hand 
contrivance,  and  was  made  as  near  uniform  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  have  seen  (/-inch  pipe  bent  by  machinery  to  a 
coil  12  inches  in  diameter.  I  saw  yesterday  a  piece 
of  two-inch  pipe  which  was  bent  to  a  diameter  of  about 
five  feet.  In  neither  of  these  cases  was  the  pipe  in¬ 
jured.  If  pipe  will  not  stand  bending  this  amount  it  is 
not  good  quality,  and  should  not  be  used.  In  view  of 
these  experiences  I  would  say,  if  the  pipe  does  not  fit 
the  ground  bend  it,  being  careful  of  course  not  to  make 
the  bend  too  short.  For  diameter  larger  than  two 
inches  there  is  no  question  about  the  value  of  cast- 
iron  dipped  pipe.  On  the  Pacific  Coast,  however,  it  is 
being  largely  superseded  by  wood  stave  pipe,  which  costs 
less,  is  lighter  to  handle  and  can.  therefore,  be  hauled 
and  laid  much  cheaper."  When  wood  is  kept  constantly 
wet  it  has  been  known  to  last  hundreds  of  years.  Ac¬ 
counts  of  wood  dug  from  the  ground  which  must  have 
been  buried  many  thousands  of  years  are  by  no  means 
rare.  Stave  pipe  is  made  in  sections,  and  wrapped  with 
galvanized  wire  in  diameters  up  to  24  inches.  Con¬ 
tinuous  stave  pipe  is  made  in  larger  diameters  and 
banded  with  iron  rods  which  are  fastened  with  clamps. 
Inasmuch  as  wood  (kept  wet)  is  everlasting  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  life  of  the  pipe  is  the  life  of  the  iron. 
Wood  pipe  is  not  an  experiment,  having  passed  that 
stage  many  years  ago. 

A  recent  article  calls  for  more  remarks  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  air  in  water.  Fish  culturists  have  to  take  this 
into  consideration,  especially  in  raising  trout,  as  they 
seem  to  require  more  air  than  other  varieties.  If  we 
were  taking  water  from  a  “babbling  brook”  there  might 
be  enough  air  in  the  water  to  cause  trouble,  particu¬ 
larly  if  there  was  a  summit  in  the  pipe.  Even  then  I 
would  consider  reference  to  the  hydraulic  grade  line 
of  more  importance  than  guarding  against  air  in  the 
pipe.  Of  course  if  the  head  is  low  a  summit  in  the 
pipe  will  hold  air  and  retard  the  flow.  If  the  head  is, 
say  20  feet  or  more,  and  no  part  of  the  pipe  is  above 
the  hydraulic  grade  line,  I  think  that  the  flow  of  the 
water  will  soon  clear  the  pipe  of  air,  and  if  the  water 
is  taken  from  a  tank  or  well  there  will  be  little  trouble 
from  air.  T  know  that  a  hose  will  do  this,  and  why  not 
a  pipe?  One  correspondent  advises  keeping  a  force 
pump  in  readiness  to  be  attached  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  pipe  to  pump  out  the  air.  Rather  than  a  pump  I 
would  advise  an  opening  at  the  summit  as  the  same 
writer  recommends.  This  can  best  be  done  by  a  tee 
at  the  summit  to  which  can  be  attached  a  short  piece  of 
pipe  ending  in  a  simple  service  cock  or  faucet. 

E.  J.  H. 
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SINKING  A  WELL  IN  SAND. 

Who  will  Inform  us  of  the  very  best,  most  practical  (md 
least  expensive  plan  of  sinking  a  well  through  sand,  mostly 
quite  tine  (with  possibly  quicksand  bars)  to  a  depth  of 
from  30  to  35  feet?  The  old  way  of  making  it  safe  for 
excavating  is  to  curb  with  plank  and  boards,  but  when 
water  is  reached  in  one  of  the  quicksand' bars  further  digging 
must  stop,  a  circle  of  plank  hastily  arranged  for  the  s*tone 
to  rest  on,  and  the  thing  walled  up,  leaving  the  wooden 
curb  in,  which  must  affect,  the  taste  of  the  water  and  in 
time  most  if  not  all  decay.  Second  plan  is  to  employ  a 
“well  driller,”  who  In  this  locality  asks  $3  per  foot,  and 
goes  down  as  far  as  his  conscience  will  allow  ;  very  rapidly 
however  in  this  class  of  soil.  And  doubtless  another  plan 
would  he  to  use  large  tile,  without  hell  ands  hut  “huh  and 
spigot”  ends,  which  leaves  the  outside  smooth,  hence  should 
follow  down  with  their  own  weight  as  excavated  from  the 
inside,  adding  extra  sections  of  two  feet  ns  needed.  Who 
has  put  down  wells  of  this  kind,  how  deep,  and  how  small 
a  tile  can  an  average-sized  man  work  in?  Of  course  these 
large  tile  are  expensive.  Can  a  man  do  the  work  inside  a 
34-inch,  or  nothing  smaller  than  a  30-inch  diameter? 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  s-  J •  B- 

The  cheapest  and  most  readily-constructed  well  for 
such  conditions  is  secured  by  using  the  drive-well 
point,  which  is  attached  to  sections  of  suction  pipe  and 
driven  directly  through  the  sand  until  sufficient  water 
is  reached.  If  no  bowlders  are  encountered,  and  if 
water  can  be  obtained  in  a  stratum  of  comparatively 
coarse  sand  or  gravel  a  drive-well  point  three  feet  long 
will  usually  supply  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  for 
ordinary  domestic  use.  Such  wells,  however,  are  not 
successful  where  the  water  must  be  obtained  from  a 
quicksand  or  even  from  a  comparatively  fine 
sand  that  has  little  coarse  material  in  it.  If 
it  is  known  that  water  may  be  obtained  in 
sufficient  quantity  at  a  depth  of  30  to  35  feet 
it  is  probable  that  the  next  cheapest  method 
is  that  of  employing  a  well-driller  even  at  $3 
per  foot,  provided  that  this  price  includes,  ns 
it  should,  the  six-inch  casing.  The  use  of 
either  form  of  tile,  which  your  correspondent 
suggests,  would  necessitate  digging  an  open 
well  until  water  is  reached,  or  else  going  to 
some  considerable  expense  in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
viding  arrangements  for  using  jack-screws 
or  hydraulic  pressure  to  force  the  casing  into 
the  ground  as  the  sand  is  removed.  The  fric¬ 
tion  of  the  sand  on  the  sides  of  the  tile  would 
be  too  great  to  allow  even  those  having  a 
diameter  of  two  feet  to  settle  of  their  own 
weight.  By  means  of  hydraulic  pressure  it  is 
common  to  sink  wells  in  California  many  feet 
when  the  curbings  are  12  and  even  16  or  IS 
inches  in  diameter,  but  in  these  cases  the 
casings  are  made  in  two-foot  lengths  out  of 
No.  12,  or  heavier,  sheet-iron,  riveted  to¬ 
gether  and  used  double,  one  size  being  made 
such  that  it  will  readily  slip  inside  the  other, 
and  the  pieces  are  put  together  so  that  they 
telescope,  the  ends  of  one  piece-  coming  at 
the  center  of  the  other.  A  steel  shoe  is  pro¬ 
vided,  similar  to  that  used  in  ordinary  well 
drilling,  which  is  secured  to  the  end  of  the 
first  section  of  pipe,  commonly  made  six  to 
10  feet  long.  The  material  is  removed  with 
a  form  of  sand  bucket,  such  as  is  used  in 
ordinary  well  drilling,  but  to  force  the  casing 
into  the  ground  pressure  is  used  rather  than 
blows  from  a  weight.  In  sinking  such  wells, 
which  is  always  done  through  sand  and  gravel, 
although  there  may  be  intervening  beds  of 
clay,  a  record  is  kept  of  the  materials  gone 
through  at  successive  depths.  In  this  way  it 
is  known  where  the  water-bearing  layers  are 
which  will  supply  the  largest  amounts  of 
water,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  special  tool  the 
sides  of  these  cases  are  sliced  at  levels  where  it  is 
known  that  coarse  materials  exist,  from  which  it  is 
known  water  may  be  obtained,  but  this  method  is  only 
applicable  where  the  materials  are  coarse,  so  that  there 
is  little  of  fine  material  to  come  through  the  slits  so 
made  in  the  casing.  If  your  correspondent  wants  an 
open  well  without  the  wood  curbing  left  permanently  in 
it  could  be  secured  by  digging  and  curbing  down  to 
the  water  level  and,  if  quicksand  is  there  reached,  a 
casing  of  sheet  iron  could  be  sunk  sufficiently  deep  in 
this  to  provide  water  when  it  was  cleaned  out,  and 
then  28  or  30-inch  tile  could  be  used  for  casing,  re¬ 
moving  the  curbing  from  the  bottom  up  as  the  tile  are 
put  in  place,  and  filled  in  behind.  F.  h.  king. 


THE  POTTED  STRAWBERRY. 

Part  II. 

All  About  Its  Growth. 

FERTILIZERS. — The  habits  of  the  strawberry  plant 
should  be  a  careful  study  where  large  quantities  of 
fertilizer  are  to  be  used,  and  it  is  very  important  to 
know  the  natural  requirements  of  this  cool-blooded 
plant.  Strawberry  plants  make  their  growth  in  one 
season;  develop  crowns  or  blossom  buds  in  Autumn,  take 
a  period  of  rest  in  Winter,  and  produce  their  fruit  the 


following  May  and  June.  It  would  therefore  seem  that 
the  quantity  and  size  of  berries  would  somewhat  depend 
on  the  condition  of  plant  and  size  of  the  blossom  buds 
that  were  formed  during  the  previous  year’s  growth. 
Likewise,  the  healthy  development  of  the  buds  and  the 
vigor  with  which  they  bloom  in  the  Spring  will  depend 
on  the  cultivation  and  the  quantity  of  fertilizer  that 
has  been  used  on  them,  and  like  other  small  fruits  and 
plants,  will  reach  perfection  in  proportion  as  their  wants 
are  supplied.  I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  a 
great  deal  of  fertilizer  is  used  to  little  advantage  on 
strawberry  beds,  especially  in  the  Spring  before  fruit¬ 
ing,  although  it  is  quite  true  that  nitrate  of  soda  and 
other  stimulating  fertilizers  will  produce  a  dark  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  of  foliage,  but  it  cannot  increase  the  number 
of  buds,  neither  can  it  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
large  crowns  that  are  supporting  them.  All  this  had 
been  accomplished  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  the 
method  of  treatment  the  year  before.  Therefore,  if 
rank  and  heavy  foliage  opposes  productiveness,  as  is 
quite  frequently  the  case  in  small  fruits,  applying  ferti¬ 
lizers  just  before  fruiting  avails  but  little.  Whenever 
a  heavy  coat  of  stable  manure  is  to  be  used  for  the 
new  strawberry  bed,  if  it  is  to  be  planted  either  in 
Spring  or  Fall,  the  manure  should  be  plowed  under 
early  in  the  Spring,  when  the  soil  is  moist  and  cold, 
and  when  commercial  fertilizers  are  to  be  used  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  manure  it  should  be  applied  as  a  side-dress¬ 
ing  after  the  plants  arc  set  out.  The  hand  fertilizer 
distributor  is  a  most  excellent  device  for  this  purpose. 


The  most  important  application,  however,  which  would 
be  the  last,  is  a  Winter  protection,  for  the  plants,  and 
nothing  better  for  this  purpose  has  yet  been  found 
than  horse  manure.  This  will  supply  every  requirement 
during  the  season  of  rest. 

WINTER  PROTECTION.— One  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  things  necessary  for  a  good  crop  of  strawberries 
is  the  protection  of  the  plants  during  the  Winter,  and 
more  especially  during  the  early  Spring.  It  prevents  the 
plants  from  heaving  during  the  frequent  changes  they 
would  have  been  subjected  to  were  they  not  so  pro¬ 
tected.  In  changeable  Winter  weather,  such  as  we 
have  in  this  section,  the  ground  when  frozen  will  ex¬ 
pand  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  expansion  is 
generally  upward  and  this  frozen  surface  carries  up 
with  it  whatever  is  in  its  grasp.  Young  plants  of  all 
kinds  will  be  found  in  its  frozen  embrace.  When  it 
thaws  the  soil  settles  in  its  place,  but  the  plants  do  not. 
This  work  of  nature  is  repeated  several  times  during 
the  Winter,  and  at  each  succeeding  return  they  arc 
lifted  a  little  higher  out  of  the  ground,  making  their 
roots  an  easy  prey  to  the  cold  and  piercing  winds  of 
March.  Thus  it  can  be  easily  understood  how  impor¬ 
tant  is  this  Winter  protection.  Many  materials  are 
used  for  this  purpose;  I  have  tried  about  all  of  them, 


but  positively  the  best  covering  is  horse  manure,  and 
for  best  results  this  should  -come  from  city  stables.  It 
is  then  usually  free  from  wild  seeds  of  all  kinds.  It 
should  be  drawn  out  near  the  bed  and  placed  in  a  large 
heap,  where  fermentation  will  soon  take  place.  The 
violent  heat  will  destroy  germination  of  whatever  seed 
there  may  be  in  it.  After  it  has  been  forked  over 
loosely  it  is  then  ready  for  use.  Before  the  covering  is 
applied  and  before  the  ground  freezes,  a  drain  furrow 
should  be  made  between  the  rows  by  using  the  shovel 
plow  on  the  center  bar  of  the  cultivator.  This  furrow 
is  important  ;  it  will  carry  away  the  water  that  would 
otherwise  stand  on  the  plants  in  some  parts  of  the  bed. 
When  the  ground  is  frozen  hard  enough  to  bear  horse 
and  load  it  is  then  time  to  cover  the  plants.  The 
manure  should  be  shaken,  evenly  over  all  the  plants 
two  or  three  inches  in  depth,  leaving  of  course  the  open 
furrow  between  the  matted  rows.  The  following  Spring, 
and  not  loo  early,  the  rows  must  be  raked  over  care¬ 
fully;  where  the  manure  has  been  lying  too  thick  on 
the  plant  it  should  be  raked  aside  in  the  furrows.  In 
fact  I  have  found  it  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  plants 
to  loosen  up  all  the  covering,  raking  off  about  one-third 
of  it,  thus  making  the  furrow  even  with  the  surface. 
This  prevents  weeds  and  grass  from  growing,  and 
makes  a  dry  and  convenient  path  for  the  pickers.  It  is 
also  an  excellent  mulch,  and  the  largest  and  finest 
berries  in  the  rows  arc  usually  found  close  by  the  side 
of  it.  No  other  labor  will  be  required  on  the  bed 
except  to  pull  out  the  few  remaining  perennial  weeds 
and  grass  that  have  wintered  over. 

POINTS  OF  ADVANTAGE.— There  are 
many  advantages  in  planting  the  strawberry 
bed  early  in  August.  Sometimes  the  Spring 
work  is  so  pressing  that  planting  the  straw¬ 
berry  is  neglected  until  late  in  April  or  May ; 
the  dry  condition  of  the  soil  at  this  season  is 
injurious  to  the  roots,  and  many  plants  will 
fail  to  grow,  whereas  if  planted  in  August 
with  potted  plants  the  soil  can  be  worked  to 
an  ideal  condition  by  first  growing  a  crop  of 
vegetables,  and  the  plants  may  be  set  at  a  sea¬ 
son  of  leisure.  Plants  set  at  this  time  are 
usually  free  from  the  attacks  of  white  grub 
and  other  enemies.  While  there  are  but  few 
runners  to  cut  there  are  no  blossom  buds  to  be 
nipped  off,  which  is  a  very  important  point  in 
favor  of  the  Fall  planting.  These  buds  are  a 
great  tax  on  the  energy  of  Spring-set  plants  if 
not  removed  to  allow  the  plants  to  make  root 
growth  instead  of  exhausting  their  vitality  in 
trying  to  produce  fruit.  Plants  set  in  August  are 
in  much  better  condition  to  store  up  the  required 
substance  in  the  stem  or  crown,  thus  enabling 
it  to  produce  a  strong  and  vigorous  growth  the 
following  Spring,  and  the  young  runners  sent 
out  from  such  plants  will  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  three  weeks  in  advance  of  Spring-set 
plants.  They  will  have  a  longer  time  to  ma¬ 
ture  their  foliage,  and  if  not  allowed  to  grow 
too  thick  each  individual  plant  will  develop 
many  crowns  and  will  be  equal  in  size  to  the 
original  potted  plant,  and  will  produce  a  great 
crop  of  fruit  the  following  Spring. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  T.  m.  white. 


BEN  DAVIS  APPLES  FROM  TEXAS. 

I  send  you  two  specimens  of  Ben  Davis 
apples  as  they  grow  in  West  Texas.  Draw 
on  your  stock  of  Christian  fortitude  and  sam¬ 
ple  them,  and  if  you  survive  let  us  know  how 
they  affected  you.  Myself  and  wife  have  for 
nearly  10  years  been  very  much  interested  in 
Hope  Farm  and  its  people,  and  last  Fall,  when  we 
bought  a  place  of  our  own,  we  called  it  Hope  Farm, 
thereby  exciting  the  curiosity  of  our  neighbors,  who  do 
not  know  the  original  Hope  Farm.  The  land  that  grew 
these  apples  is  a  deep  sand,  ranging  from  12  inches  to 
20  feet  deep.  Trees  begin  bearing  at  three  years  old, 
and  this  year  seven-year  trees  bore  10  bushels,  nine- 
year  trees  20  bushels,  and  a  few  12-year  trees,  the  oldest 
in  this  section,  bore  nearly  30  bushels.  The  subsoil 
is  clay,  and  very  deep ;  drought  does  not  seem  to  affect 
this  land  at  all.  Our  average  annual  rainfall  is  24 
inches.  I  shall  set  10,000  apple  trees  this  Fall,  but  there 
will  be  very  few,  if  any,  Ben  Davis  and  no  Spencer 
Seedless.  w.  f.  d.  batjer. 

Taylor  Co.,  Texas. 

R.  N.-Y. — On  the  whole,  these  handsome  apples  added 
to  our  stock  of  “Christian  fortitude"  instead  of  drain¬ 
ing  it.  One  of  the  apples  weighed  12  ounces  and  meas¬ 
ured  WA  inches  in  circumference — the  largest  way. 
The  color  is  below  that  of  Ben  Davis  from  the  Central 
West,  but  to  our  taste  the  flavor  is  higher.  Apples 
much  like  these  are  selling  in  this  market  at  retail  for 
five  cents  each.  As  to  the  way  these  apples  affected  us 
— they  made  us  thoughtful.  Texas  has  formerly  pro¬ 
vided  an  excellent  market  for  northern  fruit.  Will 
her  own  orchards  supply  the  local  demand? 


SNOW  LOVERS  AT  WORK.  Fig.  403. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

THE  CHAMPION  APPLE  PICKER. 

William  Vine,  who  lives  on  the  Latta 
Road,  in  Greece,  N.  Y.,  has  established 
a  new  record  for  the  apple  country  sur¬ 
rounding  Rochester  by  picking  63  bar¬ 
rels  of  apples  in  one  day.  The  record 
was  made  on  the  farm  of  John  McShea. 
in  the  same  town.  Vine’s  previous  rec¬ 
ord  was  60  barrels.  It  was  made  in  Or¬ 
leans  County  three  years  ago.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  championship  title,  Vine’s  per¬ 
formance  netted  him  $6.30  for  the  day’s 
work.  He  received  10  cents  a  barrel. 
Some  farmers  have  paid  as  high  as  15 
cents  a  barrel  this  year  to  expert  pickers, 
but  Vine  did  not  strike  one  of  the  fat 
jobs.  On  off  years  pickers  are  plentiful 
at  10  cents  a  barrel,  and  in  certain  locali¬ 
ties  even  less.  Several  years  ago  a  Mon¬ 
roe  County  farmer,  with  a  choice  lot  of 
fruit,  paid  18  cents  a  barrel  to  a  few 
good  pickers.  He  was  getting  a  good 
price  for  his  product,  and  had  a  reputa¬ 
tion  to  maintain.  Vine’s  record  will  prob- 
-  ably  not  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
never  stood  on  a  shaking  ladder  with  a 
.  bag  of  sound,  heavy  fruit  attached  by  a 
strap  over  shoulder  or  around  waist. 
Something  of  his  ability  will  be  known, 
however,  when  the  average  performance 
of  30  to  35  barrels  a  day  is  taken  into 
consideration.  Few  pickers  with  the  or¬ 
dinary  run  of  trees  can  do  better  than  40 
barrels ;  records  crop  out  occasionally,  but 
they  are  generally  made  with  big  and 
heavy-bearing  trees.  If  the  picker  could 
work  as  he  pleased,  he  might  earn  $10 
or  $15  a  day.  He  is  not  allowed  the  pick 
of  the  orchard,  however.  He  must  clean 
the  tree  on  which  he  starts  before  going 
to  another,  and  is  usually  obliged  to  work 
straight  through  a  row  across  the  or¬ 
chard.  He  must  fill  his  bag  as  he  finds 
the  fruit,  the  bag  containing  about  half 
a  barrel.  He  turns  his  sack  into  a  bar¬ 
rel,  is  checked  by  the  buyer  or  farmer 
employing  him,  and  goes  after  another 
sackful.  Vine  worked  just  nine  hours, 
and  cleaned  nine  trees.  He  was  picking 
Baldwins.  Two  days  previous  lie  skinned 
six  trees,  getting  50  barrels.  Three  years 
ago  he  was  as  good  as  he  is  to-day.  Fre¬ 
quently  bets  were  made  on  the  amount 
of  work  he  would  do.  On  one  occasion 
there  was  a  bet  of  $50  that  he  would  not 
fill  as  many  barrels  in  a  day.  He  worked 
eight  hours,  filling  60  barrels  from  six 
trees.  Then  he  had  large  trees,  well 
laden.  In  his  work  on  McShea’s  farm 
he  had  small  trees.  The  professional ' 
apple  picker  has  it  easy  in  all  but  his  own 
season.  Vine  spends  his  Winters  in  Flor¬ 
ida,  and  has  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
is  going  South  again  this  Winter. 

_  A.  P.  C. 

Tree  Fruits  for  Ohio. 

J.  C.  N.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. — What  varieties  of 
the  following  fruit  trees  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  to  plant  in  Richland  County,  O.  ; 
apple,  quince,  peach,  pear,  cherry  (sweet 
and  sour)  and  plum  trees?  I  have  lately 
purchased  a  farm,  and  wish,  to  plant  some 
young  fruit  trees  next  Spring. 

Ans. — The  inquirer  does  not  say  wheth¬ 
er  he  wishes  to  plant  trees  for  market 
purposes  or  for  family  use.  It  would 
make  much  difference  which  he  desires, 
for  the  lists  would  vary  greatly.  One  for 
market  should  not  have  many  varieties, 
and  those  only  of  such  as  will  prove  profit¬ 
able,  while  for  family  use  there  should 
be  a  list  of  varieties  that  will  furnish  a 
succession  from  early  to  late  and  fruit  of 
good  quality,  although  it  may  be,  in  some 
measure,  regardless  of  profit  for  market. 
The  latter  is  probably  what  is  desired. 
Of  apples  the  following  will  be  found  to 
be  suitable  and  are  named  in  order  of 
ripening:  Early  JTarvest,  Williams, 

Fanny,  Golden  Sweet,  Jefferis,  Wine,  Fall 
Pippin,  Mother,  Grimes,  Hubbardston, 


Rome  Beauty,  Stayman  and  York  Impe¬ 
rial.  Very  few  trees  of  each  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  varieties  should  be  planted, 
but  more  of  the  Winter  kinds.  Of  pears 
the  Tyson,  Howell,  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Shel¬ 
don  and  Lawrence  will  be  found  depend¬ 
able.  Of  peaches,  Triumph,  Belle  of 
Georgia,  Elbcrta,  Chairs,  Henrietta  and 
Heath  Cling  cover  the  season  quite  well. 
Among  the  sour  cherries  the  Richmond, 
Montmorency  and  English  Morello  are 
the  best,  and  of  the  sweet  ones  May 
Duke,  Ilortense,  Late  Duke  and  Windsor. 
These  latter  cherries  are  not  all  really 
sweet  in  flavor,  but  belong  to  that  class. 
There  are  few  varieties  of  the  European 
ty^e  of  the  plum  that  are  dependable  in 
Ohio  and  other  Eastern  States,  because  of 
the  curculio,  but  the  Lombard  and  Fellen- 
berg  are  more  likely  to  withstand  it  than 
most  of  them.  Abundance,  Burbank, 
Wickson  and  Climax  are  among  the  best 
of  the  Japan  plums.  There  are  some  good 
ones  of  our  native  types,  of  which  Wyant, 
Brittlewood  and  Surprise  seem  to  be  the 
best.  The  Orange  quince  is  the  old  stan¬ 
dard  and  also  the  earliest  to  ripen,  with 
Van  Deman  as  a  good  variety  ripening 
later.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Sweet  Potatoes  for  Stock. 

A.  S.  Hammonton,  N.  J. — Can  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes — culls — be  profitably  fed  to  milch 
cows  and  chickens,  and  if  so  in  what  way, 
cooked  or  raw? 

Ans. — The  above  question  was  read  at 
a  meeting  of  Vineland  Grange.  The  an¬ 
swers  of  several  members  are  given  in  a 
condensed  form :  1.  Commence  feeding 

a  cow  or  horse  a  few  (a  quart)  and  grad¬ 
ually  increase  to  a  peck  or  half-peck  to 
a  feed.  2.  Dried  up  a  cow  by  feeding 
sweets,  but  not  sure  he  started  right;  is 
trying  same  cow  again.  3.  Increases  milk 
at  first,  then  dries  a  cow  up.  Killed  a 
horse  by  feeding  them.  4.  Fed  sweets  to 
horse,  cows  (heavy  milkers  and  light 
milkers)  and  laying  hens  with  apparently 
good  results.  5.  All  right  to  feed  sweets 
to  a  cow.  6.  Individual  animals  differ. 
Has  one  cow  he  could  feed  a  bushel  a 
day  to.  Dried  up  one  cow.  7.  Has  al¬ 
ways  fed  sweets  to  cow  and  horse.  8. 
Hens  got  at  some  sweets  left  in  barn, 
and  wife  got  at  him  because  she  was  get¬ 
ting  no  eggs.  When  fed  they  are  always 
fed  raw. 

Alfalfa  in  Southern  New  York. 

H.  II.  L.,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. — Will  Al¬ 
falfa  grow  in  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.  ?  Last 
August  I  came  in  possession  of  a  tract  of 
land,  about  14  acres,  adjoining  my  50-acre 
farm.  This  new  tract  is  upland,  with  a  nice 
slope  to  the  east ;  has  not  been  worked  for 
20  years,  and  the  soil  seems  to  be  rich. 
We  plowed  five  acres  in  August,  planted  two 
acres  with  sowed  corn,  which  grew  five  feet 
high,  sowed  the  rest  to  buckwheat ;  turned 
the  buckwheat  under  and  also  corn  stubble. 
We  put  70  bushels  of  lime  to  the  acre  and 
put  the  land  in  very  good  condition  by 
plenty  of  harrowing,  then  sowed  to  rye  and 
top-dressed  with  the  manure  spreader;  will 
cut  the  rye  when  in  blossom,  cure  it  and 
take  It  off,  plow  again  deep  and  harrow  once 
a  week  until  August  1,  and  sow  to  Alfalfa 
without  grain.  How  much  seed  must  I  use, 
and  where  can  I  obtain  seed  suitable  for 
our  climate? 

Ans. — The  treatment  of  the  soil  is 
right  so  far  as  our  experience  goes.  We 
would  plow  at  once  after  cutting  the  rye 
for  hav.  Then  work  with  a  harrow 
every  week.  If  you  have  a  spring-tooth 
and  an  Acme  alternate  them — one  week 
digging  up  the  soil  and  the  next  smooth¬ 
ing  it  down.  We  sow  20  pounds  of  seed 
to  the  acre — going  both  ways  so  as  to  get 
an  even  stand.  We  prefer  western  seed 
from  Kansas  or  Utah.  You  might  make 
a  little  surer  of  the  crop  by  using  soil 
from  some  successful  Alfalfa  field  to  in¬ 
oculate  vour  ground.  Otherwise,  if  the 
soil  is  strong  we  could  not  improve  upon 
the  plan  mentioned. 

Millipede  Worms. 

H.  II.  Q.,  Quilt °rd.  Conn. — Can  you  tell 
me  how  to  rid  the  soil  of  worms  which  are 
about  an  inch  long,  composed  of  many  seg¬ 
ments,  and  which  curl  into  a  compact  ring 
when  molested?  They  have  a  “skin”  like 
a  thin  shell,  not  easily  crushed.  The  dorsal 
side  is  dark-brown ;  the  ventral  side,  light. 
The  worm  is  rather  slender,  anterior  and 
posterior  similar.  They  bore  through  roots, 
eat  out  crowns  and  destroy  lily  bulbs ;  seem 
to  breed  worst  in  barnyard  manure.  Can  I 


destroy  them  among  tulips  I  am  planting? 
I  must  use  barnyard  or  pigpen  manure. 

Ans. — I  think  the  worms  described  bv 
the  correspondent  are  millipedes  or  thou¬ 
sand-legged  worms.  These  are  very  diffi¬ 
cult  pests  to  get  at,  and  no  practicable 
method  for  successfully  combating  them 
on  a  large  scale  has  yet  been  devised. 
Where  they  occur  in  greenhouses,  or  small 
gardens  or  valuable  ginseng  beds,  one 
can  sometimes  entice  them  under  boards 
laid  on  the  ground  where  they  can  be 
collected  by  hand,  or  some  of  them  can 
be  poisoned  by  treating  slices  of  potato 
with  arsenic.  I  do  not  think  they  breed 
in  barnvard  manure,  but  a  liberal  use  of 
this  might  offer  them  more  available 
feeding  quarters.  One  could  destroy  them 
in  the  soil  over  a  small  area  by  injecting 
in  carbon  bisulphide. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 


Old  Lady  (to  Irish  porter)  :  “Will  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  when  the  9 
o’clock  train  leaves,  porter?”  Irish  Por¬ 
ter  :  “Certainly,  mum.  It  leaves  at  60 
minutes  past  eight.” — Credit  Lost. 


KEEP  YOUR  FEET 

WARM 


When  RIDING  or 
DRIVING  in  cold  weather,  use 

LEHMAN 

CARRIAGE  HEATERS 

Good  for  wagons  and  sleighs  too. 

0^350,000  LEHMAN  HEATERS 
are  in  use  by  leading  physicians,  horsemen,  far¬ 
mers,  etc.,  everywhere.  They  are  universally 
known  as  the  Standard  and  Best.  They 
burn  LEHMAN  COAL  at  a  cost  of  2c.  for  a 
day’s  heat,  and  from  which  there  is  no  smell, 
smoke  nor  danger.  Beware  of  Imitations. 
Our  goods  have  been  on  the  market  for  over  20 
years,  and  are  known  to  be  the  BEST  money 
and  skilled  labor  can  produce.  Can  you  afford 
to  be  without  one?  Booklet  telling  more  about 
them  is  free  for  the  asking  if  you  mention  The 
Rubai,  Nkw-Yokkkr. 

LEHMAN  BROS.,  MFRS.,  10  Bond  Street,  New  York. 

J.  W.  ERRINCER,  Con.  West.  Sales  Agt. 

45  E.  Congress  Si.,  Chicago,  III. 


KEEP  WARM! 

Don’t  risk  comfort,  health  and  life  itself 
by  going  through  the  cold  drives  of  another 
winter  without 

The  Standard  Carriage  Heater. 

Keeps  you  as  warm  as  if  you  were  at 
home,  and  at  a  cost  of  less  than  two  cents 
for  a  whole  day.  No  trouble,  no  smoke, 
no  smell,  no  danger. 

Notice  the  sloping  shape  of  the  Standard 
Heater,  which  is  so  restful  to  the  feet.  It 
is  recognized  as  the  standard  of  QUALITY 
and  EFFICIENCY,  and  is 


GUARANTEED  UNCONDITIONALLY. 

Money  refunded  if  not  in  every  way 
satisfactory. 


An  ideal  Christmas  present. 
Most  dealers  handle  the  Stan¬ 
dard.  Write  to-day  for  il¬ 
lustrated  circular  which 
tells  you  all  about 
them— free. 


The 


Stamping  Co 

Marysville, 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Three  of  Clark’s  Intense  Cultivators  produced 
this  year  on  M’s  acres.  102  tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa, 
Timothy  and  Redtop  hay.  If  you  want  to  know  how 
euclosea2c.  stamp  to  Geo.  M.  Clark,  Higganum,  Conn. 


THE  CHAMPION  BOG  CUTTER 

Will  cut  an  acre  a  day  and  leave  the  ground  as  smooth 
as  a  floor.  Will  do  the  work  of  ten  men  and  do  it  far 
better.  Perfect  satisfaction  or  no  deal. 

Address  S.  W.  BREWSTER,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  SEED  OATS. 

Swedish  Select,  pure  and  clean  Wisconsin  grown. 
Best  oats  in  the  world,  stiff  straw,  great  yielder,  order 
now.  10  bus.  $7.50,  20  bus.  $14.  Jute  bags  10c.  extra. 
L.  C.  BROWN,  La  Grange,  Illinois— grower  and 
dealer,  pure  bred  seeds  only. 


HONEST  goods 

JDSIAH  YOUNG’S 

Fall  catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Roses  and 
Hardy  Stocks  now  ready  for  mailing. 

SENT  FREE 

JOflIAH  YOUNG,  87Grand  St.  Troy,  N.Y. 

HONEST  PRICES 


mm  “SCALECIDE",SK, 

If  YOU  will  guarantee  to  cover  the 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 

WE  will  guarantee  to  kill  it  without  injury  to  the 
tree.  Can  we  do  any  more?  Yes,  lowest  cost..  Price 
in  bblg.,  50c.  per  gal. ;  10  gal.  can*,  $6;  5  gal.  cans,  $3.25  ;1  gal.  cans, 
$1,  f.  o.  b.  N,  Y.  One  gal.  makes  21  gals,  spray  by  simply  adding 
water.  For  particulars  and  circular,  address  Dept.  A, 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  11  Broadway,  New  York. 


KIL=@=SCALE 

The  original,  most  popular  and  most  effective  SCALE  DESTROYER 
on  the  market.  KIL-O-SCALE  combines  the  two  infallible 
remedies — SULPHUR  AND  PETROLEUM.  Beware  of  Oil  Solutions 
that  will  SEPARATE,  endangering  the  life  of  the  tree.  Do  not  he 
persuaded  to  buy  inferior  imitations.  Write  for  circular,  telling 
"  hat  users  have  to  say  about  KIL-O-SCALE.  Our  1907  Seed  and 
Implement  Catalogue  free.  Write  for  it. 

GRIFFITH  &  TURNER  CO.,  209  N.  Paea  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD’S 


Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.Dept.  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Pert  i  llzer  as  well  as  an  Insecti¬ 
cide.  60-lb.  kegs,  $2.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  $4.50;  half  barrel, 
2701b.,3$Ycper  ib;  barrel,426Ib.,3L4c.  Send  for  booklet. 
JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PAPER  POTS 


Special  price  now  of  $1.10  a 
1,000  for  3-inch  pots.  P.  B. 
Crosby  &  Son.Catonsville.Md. 


ADDI  E  D  ADDCI  Q  Three  factories.  Capacity 
AlTLL  DHrmCLO  iO.UUOper  day.  Low  price, 
prompt  shipment,  R.  GILLIES,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


To  introduce  our  patented  pumps  in  every 
county,  we  will  send  one  pump 
to  the  first  to  writo  accepting  our 
Special  offer.  Write  to-day. 
A  Wooden  Pumpmade 
Of  Iron.  Just  remove  fulcrum 
and  handle  to  remove  suck- 
leather.  Stock  mado  of  steel,  base 
adjustable,  brass  drain  cock  prevents 
freezing.  Guaranteed. 

HU  repairs  done  quickly  above  ground. 


“Williams”  Pump  Co.  409  Garmon  St.  Indianapolis,  In& 


■) 


It  Is  Worth  While 

Buy  a  machine  that  does  the 
work  right— that  cleans  its  strainer 
automatically  with  a  brush,  mixes  liquid 
mechanically  so  that  foliage  is  never 
burned,  but  gets  its  due  proportion. 

EMPIRE  KING,  and 
ORCHARD  MONARCH 

do  these  things.  They  throw  finest  spray, 
are  easiest  to  work  and  they  never  clog. 
Yon  ought  to  know  more  about  them.  Write 
for  instruction  book  on  spraying,  formulas, 
etc.  Mailed  free.  % 

FI  ELI)  FORCE  r  CMC  CO.,  No.  3 11th  St., Elmira,  N.Y. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
(practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mlcb. 


APPLE  TREES, 

Nothing  But  Apple  Trees. 
The  Safest  and  BEST  Apple 
Trees  in  the  World. 

Wo  offer  nearly  100,000  thrifty  one  and 
two  year  old  apple  treen,  all  bred  from 
selected  bearing  parents.  Every  tree 
our  own  growing. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL, 
Apple  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


SEND  FOR  1907  LIST  ■  Athenia,  N.  J. 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

A  FULL  LINK  OF 

FRUIT  TREES,  BERRY  PLANTS, 

and  General  Nursery  Stock.  Catalogue  Free. 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J- 


CTADK  TREES  ARE  FAMOUS 

Xl  wherever  planted;  are  planted 

fill /everywhere  trees  are  grown.  Free 
\J*  Catalog  of  superb  fruits— Black  Ben. 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc.-StarkBro’s,  Louisiana.  Mo. 


Are  You  Interested  in 
APPLE  TREES, 
PEACH  TREES, 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET. 

or  anything  in  thelineof  Nursery  Stock,  if  so,  we 
ask  you  to  send  for  our  FREE  48  page  illustrated 
catalogue.  Our  stock  of  trees  and  plants  is  large 
and  fine.  Write  to  us.  Address, 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut. 
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A  WORTHY  FLOWER. 

There  are  but  few  flowers  in  bloom  as 
long  as  the  Delphinium  (larkspur)  ;  they 
commence  to  bloom  early  in  June,  and 
arc  in  flower  most  of  the  time  up  to  Oc¬ 
tober  21.  There  were  still  many  spikes  of 
buds  that  would  bloom  for  some  time  to 
come;  Oct.  21  I  cut  a  fine  bunch  for  the 
cemetery,  which  shows  how  hardy  they 
are,  as  on  the  morning  of  October  11  the 
mercury  was  down  to  26,  and  at  midnight 
following  it  was  down  to  25,  though  it 
was  up  to  32  at  daylight  next  morning. 
No  other  hardy  flower  I  grow  is  in  bloom, 
all  being  killed  by  the  hard  freeze.  They 
require  but  little  care  if  planted  in  fairly 
good  soil,  and  stand  a  drought  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  hardy  Phlox.  They  seem  to 
thrive  in  partial  shade,  though  1  prefer 
full  sunshine  for  them.  As  a  flower  for 
table  or  house  decoration  I  know  of  no 
other  of  their  color  that  is  their  equal, 
from  the  lightest  shades  of  blue  to  dark 
indigo,  double,  semi-double  and  single, 
spikes  from  one  foot  to  2'/>  feet  in  length. 
Plants  from  seeds  sown  early  in  February 
will  bloom  some  that  season,  though  it  is 
my  opinion  the  plant  will  be  much  larger 
and  better  able  to  stand  its  first  Winter 
if  all  blooms  are  pinched  off.  I  mulch 
them  lightly  with  leaves  in  December,  or 
when  they  are  frozen  back  to  the  ground. 
This  season  after  I  had  given  many  spikes 
away  and  used  many  myself,  I  shipped 
two  small  crates  of  my  best  spikes  to  a 
commission  florist  over  100  miles  away, 
and  they  netted  me  $3.50  per  crate.  I  fol¬ 
lowed  a  week  later  with  a  like  amount, 
and  they  did  equally  as  well.  They  hard¬ 
ly  occupy  a  square  rod  of  ground.  In  the 
Spring  I  shall  divide  the  strongest  clumps 
and  set  new  plants,  and  increase  my  plant¬ 
ings  of  this  valuable  flower  which  seems 
to  have  no  disease  or  insect  pests,  and 
furnishes  such  beautiful  flowers  so  late 
in  the  season.  No  other  flowers,  home 
grown  or  grown  under  glass,  were  seen  in 
this  large  cemetery,  and  the  bouquet  of 
this  flower  I  had  taken  there  a  week  ago 
to-day  was  in  fair  condition  after  a  week 
of  sunshine  and  dry  windy  weather. 

Ohio.  VILLAGE  SMITH. 

LIGHT  SOIL  FARMING. 

A  Manure  Factory. 

I  am  still  buying  quite  a  number  of 
cars  of  stable  manure  from  New  York, 
though  not  nearly  as  much  as  1  did  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.  For  growing  water¬ 
melons,  cantaloupes  and  strawberries  for 
plants  there  seems  to  be  nothing  else  quite 
equal  to  it.  I  have  quit  using  fertilizer 
on  strawberries  grown  for  plants,  but  get 
my  plants  out  as  early  as  possible,  and 
give  them  a  top-dressing  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  and  this  seems  to  give  me  more  and 
healthier  plants  than  any  other  way  I  have 
ever  tried.  I  am  now  already  (October 
24)  planting  young  strawberry  plants  for 
1908  plant  crop.  I  find  that  by  setting 
in  the  Fall  the  plants  get  established  and 
make  an  earlier  start  in  the  Spring  than 
if  set  any  other  time.  As  soon  as  the 
ground  begins  to  freeze  we  will  begin  to 
get  in  some  cars,  using  what  I  have  of  my 
own  first,  and  then  buying  enough  from 
New  York  to  cover  all  the  young  patches, 
giving  them  a  good  sprinkling  over  the 
rows  for  a  space  of  about  15  to  18  inches 
to  protect  them  from  the  severe  changes 
of  freezing  and  thawing,  and  the  first 
warm  days  in  the  Spring  they  are  ready 
for  business,  long  before  Spring-set  plants 
are  out.  This  really  gives  them  from  four  to 
six  weeks  longer  to  make  a  crop  of  plants 
than  when  set  in  the  Spring.  Even  though 
we  commence  the  first  warm  days  in  the 
Spring,  it  takes  considerable  time  to  set 
out  60  to  75  acres  of  plants,  and  by  the 
time  we  would  get  done  the  season  would 
be  getting  late,  and  the  plants  would  not 
make  the  growth  they  otherwise  would. 

At  this  writing  I  have  out  about  15 
acres,  and  if  we  have  mild  weather 
through  November  I  shall  expect  to  be 
practically  done  planting  before  the 
Christmas  holidays.  Now,  if  T  were  grow¬ 
ing  strawberry  plants  for  fruit,  I  would 
not  go  to  the  expense  of  buying  New 


x  ork  manure,  but  would  plant  at  the  same 
season  of  the  year  that  I  do  now  on  land 
where  a  good  crop  of  cow  peas  or  Crim¬ 
son  clover  had  been  turned  under  within 
the  last  12  months,  which  would  make  me 
all  the  plants  for  berries  I  would  want. 
For  a  crop  of  berries,  in  the  Fall  I  would 
give  them  about  800  to  1,000  pounds  to  the 
acre  of  some  good  fertilizer,  about  two  to 
three  per  cent  ammonia,  10  to  12  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid,  and  about  eight  per  cent 
potash ;  this  would  give  me,  under  normal 
conditions,  an  excellent  crop  of  well- 
colored,  firm  and  delicious  berries,  that 
would  bring  top  prices. 

I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
value  of  cow  peas  and  Crimson  clover  for 
the  improvement  of  poor  land  and  the 
keeping  up  of  the  fertility  of  good  land, 
that  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  any  soil 
can  be  improved  by  a  rotation  of  these 
crops.  For  instance,  the  man  who  grows 
corn  exclusively  could  sow  Scarlet  clover 
in  August  or  September,  and  in  May  plant 
corn  again.  I  believe  this 'can  be  done  for 
several  years,  and  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  fertilizer,  to  keep  up  the  supply  of 
potash,  grow  a  good  crop  every  year  and 
leave  the  land  better  after  tilling  it  a  life¬ 
time  than  it  was  when  he  commenced. 
For  the  wheat  crop  the  same  can  be  done 
with  cow  peas.  After  cutting  the  wheat 
sow  cow  peas,  plow  under  the  peas  and 
sow  wheat  again.  I  believe  this  rotation 
could  go  on  forever,  and  the  land  would 
get  better  all  the  time.  If  I  could"  not  get 
New  York  manure,  and  I  am  not  positive 
that  I  would  not  be  as  well  off  if  I  could 
not,  I  think  I  should  keep  a  herd  of  cattle 
for  the  express  purpose  of  eating  up  the 
cow  peas  and  clover,  and  return  it  to  the 
land.  1  believe  there  would  be  profit  in 
this,  even  though  the  cattle  were  put  to 
no  other  use.  I  have  a  neighbor  who 
lately  came  from  the  North,  who  tells  me 
the  New  York  manure  is  too  expensive 
(he  does  not  grow  truck  crops,  by  the 
way),  but  says  he  is  going  to  build  a  cow 
barn  and  fill  it  with  scrub  cattle  for  no 
other  use  than  to  make  manure.  He  says 
lie  will  call  this  his  manure  factory,  and  I 
believe  lie  will  make  a  success  of  it. 

Wicomico  Co..  Md.  w.  f.  allen. 

Apples  for  New  Hampshire. 

Tj.  C.,  Dublin,  N.  If. — I  want  to  graft  some 
.voting  native  apple  trees  here  with  fruit 
maturing  from  September  to  November.  I 
have  in  mind  Early  Harvest,  Early  Joe, 
Williams,  Primate,  Golden  Sweet,  and  rtams- 
dell.  Elevation  of  this  locality  1.400  feet. 

Ans. —  1  he  varieties  mentioned  are  in 
part  some  of  the  very  early  kinds,  and 
would  all  ripen  before  November,  and 
rarely  could  any  specimens  be  found  on 
the  trees  in  September,  although  they 
would  mature  very  late  at  an  'altitude  of 
1.400  feet  above  tidewater  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  or  anywhere  in  that  State.  Such 
varieties  as  Williams,  Primate,  Jefferis, 
Garden  Royal,  Golden  Sweet,  Dyer  and 
I'all  Pippin  will  cover  the  space  of  time 
mentioned  in  that  region,  but  are  earlier 
farther  south.  All  of  them  are  of  good 
quality  and  very  suitable  for  family  use: 
Ramsdell  is  good  and  very  handsome,  but 
I  think  it  too  late  for  New  Hampshire 
during  the  time  mentioned  as  desired  to 
be  covered.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Sweet  Cherries  on  Mahaleb  Stock. 

I''.  L.  Y.,  Lookport,  N.  Y. — Is  there  any 
hope  of  sweet  cherry  trees  amounting  to  any¬ 
thing  %vhere  they  have  been  budded  on  Ma- 
haleb  stocks?  Would  you  take  out  an  orchard 
where'  one  in  10  trees  has  died  this  year 
from  being  enlarged  above  the  bud? 

Ans. — rl  here  is  really  very  little  reason 
to  expect  much  success  with  sweet  cherry 
trees  on  Mahaleb  stocks.  I  cannot  tell 
why  any  nurseryman  would  so  violate  the 
rules  of  nature  as  to  propagate  trees  in 
that  way.  The  only  good  excuse  is  the 
fact  that  Mazzard  stocks  are  not  easy  to 
get,  but  some  are  ignorant  of  the  behavior 
of  the.  sweet  cherry  on  Mahaleb  stocks, 
and  this  is  a  reflection  on  the  intelligence 
or  progressiveness  of  those  who  are  not 
better  informed.  1  would  let  the  orchard 
stand  as  it  is  if  it  is  not  yet  in  bearing 
and  as  the  trees  die  replace  them  with 
trees  on  Mazzard  stocks,  until  there  is  not 
much  piofit  in  leaving  the  old  ones  longer 
•But  if  the  trees  are  young  I  would  dig 
up  all  and  replant  the  whole  orchard  at 
once-  H.  e.  van  deman. 
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All  This  in  1907 


The  Companion  gives  as  much  reading  in  the  year  as  would 
fill  twenty  400 -page  novels  or  boohs  of  travel  or  biography  or 
history  ordinarily  costing  $1.50  each. 

I 

Some  of  the  many  attractions  offered  by  The  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion  to  subscribers  for  the  new  volume  for  1907  : 


250  CAPITAL  STORIES 


—  humorous  and  character  stories,  stories  of  life  on  the  farm, 
in  the  great  citips,  on  the  sea,  in  the  wilderness,  including  SIX 
SERIAL  STORIES  by  six  favorite  Companion  writers. 


TRAVELLERS’  TALES 


Strange  scenes  in  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  world,  from 
the  heart  of  darkest  Africa  to'  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun, 
described  by  men  famous  for  their  journeyings. 


100  INSPIRING  PAPERS 


Men  and  women  of  prominence  at  home  and  abroad  will 
contribute  articles  full  of  suggestions  and  encouragement  to 
the  young  and  ambitious. 


NATURE  AND  SCIENCE 


In  this  department  of  the  paper  are  noted  every  week  dis¬ 
coveries  in  natural  history,  the  progress  of  invention  and 
important  ■experiments  in  science. 


2000  0NE=MINUTE  STORIES 


The  Companion  is  distinguished  for  the  number  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  its  sketches  and  stories  which  take  not  more  than  a 
minute  to  read.  They  are  always  new,  always  well  told. 


THE  CHILDREN’S  PAGE 


for  those  who  wish  to  read  about  children,  those  who  read  to 
children,  and  the  young  readers  who  read  for  themselves. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Announcement  for  1907  and  Sample 
Copies  of  the  Paper,  Free. 


Christmas  Present  Offer 


Every  new  subscriber  who  cuts  out  and  sends  at  once  this  slip 
(or  mentions  this  publication)  with  $1.75  for  The  Youth’s 
Companion  for  the  fifty-two  weeks  of  1907  will  receive 

J  All  issr.es  of  The  Companion  for  the  remaining  weeks  of 
VJll#  L  X  1906,  including  the  beautiful  Double  Holiday  Numbers. 

r 

*1%  Q  rhe  Companion  Four-Leaf  Hanging  Calendar  for  1907, 
\J(f  l  M  in  12  Colors  and  Gold,  for  Companion  Subscribers  only. 


in  cash  and  many  other  special  awards  to  subscribers 
who  get  new  subscriptions.  Send  for  information. 
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EDUCATION  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

As  we  have  often  pointed  out,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  some  people  to  attend  a  college. 
They  are  obliged  ,to  labor  for  themselves 
and  others,  so  that  the  time  needed  for  a 
college  course  must  be  spent  at  regular 
duties.  We  have  heard  boys  and  men  grieve 
over  their  lack  of  education,  and  regret  that 
after  coming  to  a  time  of  life  when  they 
can  appreciate  a  college  training  they  are 
unable  to  enjoy  it.  Such  people  should  know 
that  a  very  good  substitute  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  letter  class  of  correspondence 
schools.  The  other  day  we  received  a  letter 
from  a  man  in  Rhode  Island.  He  is  of 
middle  age,  with  a  wife  and  family.  He 
works  in  town  but  has  been  able  to  buy, 
with  his  savings,  a  small  farm.  His  ambi¬ 
tion  is  within  a  few  years  to  leave  the  town 
and  go  to  the  farm  for  a  living,  but  at  every 
step  he  runs  against  the  fact  that  a  farm 
education  is  needed.  So  many  hard  problems 
arise  that  this  man  easily  sees  that:  should 
he  start  farming  without  more  knowledge 
several  years  would  be  required  to  learn  the 
things  which  an  educated  farmer  ought  to 
know.  “What  shall  I  do?”  says  this  man. 
“I  cannot  leave  my  work  to  attend  an  agri¬ 
cultural  college  and  yet  I  must  have  this 
necessary  information  !”  We  advised  him  to 
apply  to  the  Home  Correspondence  School 
at  Springfield,  Mass.  A  course  conducted 
by  mail  will  give  this  man  what  he  wants 
without  interfering  with  his  regular  work. 
We  use  the  text  books  written  by  Prof. 
Rrooks  in  our  own  work,  and  consider  them 
the  most  useful  outlines  for  agricultural 
thought  and  study  we  have  ever  seen.  If 
any  of  our  readers  are  like  this  friend  in 
Rhode  Island — desiring  a  course  of  study  in 
agriculture  and  yet  unable  to  spend  the  time 
at  a  college  we  advise  them  by  all  means 
to  try  this  school. 


ANTHRACNOSE  ON  RASPBERRY. 

Knowing  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the 
anthracnose  disease  on  the  raspberry,  and 
its  destructiveness,  I  undertook  some  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  treatment  of  it  by  spraying. 
These  experiments  were  carried  on  for  two 
years,  and  have  just  been  completed  with 
such  success  that  I  believe  it  worth  while  to 
give  them  to  the  public.  The  experiments 
were  carried  on  in  a  small  patch  that  was 
so  badly  diseased  that  several  fruit  growers 
said  it  was  not  worth  while  to  do  anything 
hut  plow  the  patch  out  and  plant  something 
else  for  a  year  or  two.  With  these  severe 
conditions  to  begin  under,  I  sought  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  it  were  possible  to  eradicate  the 
disease  without  replanting,  or  even  losing 
an  entire  crop,  and  also  if  this  could  be  done 
in  such  a  way  and  with  such  expense  that  it 
would  be  practical  from  a  commercial  stand¬ 
point.  I  began  the  experiment  just  after 
flowering  time,  one  year  ago  this  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  carried  it  on  until  this  Winter, 
when  I  consider  results  are  satisfactory  for 
ending  the  work.  Just  after  the  blossoms 
had  fallen,  I  gave  the  bushes  a  thorough 
spraying  with  about  a  two-thirds  strength 
standard  solution  of  Bordeaux  Mixture.  This 
was  followed  by  another  spraying  about  one 
week  before  the  berries  began  to  ripen,  using 
the  ammoniacal  Bordeaux  with  just  a  trace 
of  lime  in  it.  The  result  of  these  two  spray¬ 
ings  was  very  marked,  as  it  seemed  com¬ 
pletely  to  check  the  spread  of  the  disease, 
and  enabled  the  canes  to  bear  fully  a  two- 
thirds  crop  of  fruit.  As  soon  as  the  canes 
were  through  fruiting,  all  the  old  growth 
was  cut  out  close  to  the  ground  and  burned, 
and  the  new  canes  were  again  sprayed  with 
the  two-thirds  strength  Bordeaux.  This  new 
growth  showed  a  relatively  slight  infection, 
the  one  good  spraying  prevented  its  spread. 
The  canes  grew  vigorously  and  went  into  the 
Winter  in  excellent  condition.  Very  early 
this  Spring,  before  any  buds  had  begun  to 
swell,  the  canes  were  thoroughly  sprayed 
with  the  full  strength  Bordeaux.  In  this 
spraying  care  was  taken  that  the  canes  just 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground  were  thoroughly 
covered  with  the  spray.  Tile  Summer  treat¬ 
ment  was  exactly  as  that  of  last  year,  with 
the  result  that  the  vines  bore  an  enormous 
crop  of  berries,  none  of  which  was  infected. 
As  soon  as  through  bearing,  the  old  canes 
were  cut  out  and  burned  and  the  new  growth 
sprayed.  A  close  examination  of  the  new 
growth  shows  not  a  single  diseased  cane, 
which  means  the  entire  eradication  of  the 
disease  in  two  years,  and  that  without  the 
lose  of  but  a  small  part  of  one  crop.  The 
only  extra  expense  was  that  of  the  seven 
sprayings,  which  is  less  than  the  expense  of 
making  a  new  patch  and  the  attendant  loss  • 
of  at  least  one  full  crop  of  fruit  and  the 
lighter  yields  of  the  young  patch. 

I  am  not  ready  to  assert  that  such  marked 
results  could  be  obtained  in  every  case,  but 
certainly  these  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  many  cases  it  is  entirely  possible  and 
commercially  practical  to  fight  the  disease 
without  destroying  the  old  patch.  The  essen¬ 
tial  thing  in  this  treatment  is  the  thorough¬ 
ness  of  the  spraying.  The  more  the  canes 
are  diseased  the  more  care  should  be  take 
to  see  that  every  part  of  the  cane  is  well 
covered  with  the  spray.  On  a  few  canes 
I  tried  the  full  strength  Bordeaux,  but  I 
found  it  Injured  the  foliage  considerably. 
Even  the  weaker  strength  in  some  cases  in¬ 
jured  the  tenderest  tips  of  the  new  canes, 
but  as  it  is  best  to  tip  them  early,  this 


was  not  objectionable.  The  late  Winter  or 
very  early  Spring,  spraying  is  important,  be¬ 
cause  the  conditions  are  such  that  every  part 
of  the  cane  can  be  covered  and  it  also  de¬ 
stroys  any  of  the  disease  that  has  escaped 
the  Fall  sprayings.  Formula  of  sprays  used. 
Lime,  six  pounds ;  copper  sulphate,  four 
pounds;  water,  65  gallons.  This  was  my 
weaker  solution.  The  stronger  had  only  50 
gallons  of  water.  Ammoniacal  Bordeaux : 
weaker  solution ;  copper  carbonate,  three 
ounces;  ammonia  (strongest)  five  pints; 
water,  60  gallons.  To  each  five  gallons  as 
I  used  it  I  added  a  piece  of  fresh  slaked 
lime  about  the  size  of  a  walnut  For  the 
stronger  solution,  I  ouly  used  about  40 
gallons  of  water.  M.  J.  I 

Iowa.  ____________ 

A  NORTHERN  GARDENER'S  NOTES. 

If  some  one  should  ask  me  what  were  the 
three  most  worthy  introductions  among  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  last  few  years  I  should  answer 
Chalk's  Early  Jewel  tomato,  Delicious 
squash,  Danish  Ball  Dead  cabbage.  It  is  not 
easy  for  me  to  find  words  that  will  ex¬ 
press  the  high  opinion  I  have  for  this  new 
early  tomato;  for  such  a  short  season  as  this 
section  has  it  has  no  equal.  When  I  ask 
my  customers  to  whom  1  sold  tomato  plants. 
“How  did  you  like  them,  what  success  did 
you  have?”  they  ail  say.  “We  had  bushels 
of  tomatoes,  the  nicest  crop  and  best  suc¬ 
cess  we  ever  had.”  Chalk's  Early  Jewel  is 
an  introduction  of  much  value.  It  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  Spark’s  Earliana  because  it  is  a  more 
vigorous  grower  and  hence  a  better  cropper. 
And  here  are  some  more  good  things  in  vege¬ 
tables:  Irish  Cobbler  potato.  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  sweet  corn.  White  Perfection  ruta  baga 
turnip.  I  transplanted  a  lot  of  this  variety 
of  turnip  upon  land  where  I  just  dug  the 
Early  Ohio  potatoes,  and  in  the  Fall  I  har¬ 
vested  some  fine  ruta  bagas,  perfect  in  shape 
and  pretty  as  a  picture.  It  has  been  well 
named  White  Perfection. 

I  had  a  good  yield  of  pickling  onions  this 
year  and  never  have  known  this  article  to  be 
a  glut  upon  the  market,  though  other  vege¬ 
tables  often  are.  The  land  for  this  crop 
of  onions  is  well  manured  and  plowed  in  the 
Fall,  harrow'ed  and  smoothed  off  as  early 
in  the  Spring  as  the  soil  will  permit  work¬ 
ing.  I  plant  White  Barletta  onion  seed  in 
three  row’s  three  inches  apart,  then  skip  15 
inches  and  then  plant  three  more  rows  three 
inches  apart.  I  am  very  careful  to  keep  out 
all  w'eeds.  As  soon  as  the  onions  are  as  big 
as  I  want  them  to  be,  I  pull  them  :  with  me 
they  are  about  one  inch  in  diameter  July  1, 
which  is  big  enough.  I  pull  and  allow’  them 
to  wilt  upon  the  ground  for  perhaps  24  hours, 
then  I  have  them  drawn  under  cover  to  cure. 

I  spread  them  carefully,  tops  and  all,  about 
an  inch  deep  where  there  will  be  a  good  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  and  little  or  no  sunlight  to  cause 
them  to  turn  green.  Cured  in  this  way  they 
will  be  milk  w'hite  with  no  traces  of  green, 
as  there  would  be  should  I  try  to  cure  them 
out  of  doors.  Gregory  in  his  book  on  onion 
culture  says  that  while  onions  like  to  follow 
a  crop  of  carrots,  they  do  not  do  well  on 
land  planted  the  year  before  in  turnips.  I 
paid  no  attention  to  this  statement,  and  one 
year  my  Barletta  onion  seed  was  planted 
upon  land,  a  portion  of  which  grew’  a  crop 
of  fiat  turnips  the  year  before.  The  result 
w’as  startling.  I  think  I  could  tell  to  a 
foot  where  the  rows  of  flat  turnips  started 
the  year  before.  Where  the  turnips  had  been 
grown  the  onions  did  not  like  to  grow  and 
bottom,  where  no  turnips  had  been  planted 
the  crop  was-  satisfactory.  After  the  pick¬ 
ling  onions  are  taken  off  the  land  is  har¬ 
row'ed  and  planted  to  table  beets.  Detroit 
Dark  Red  is  the  variety  I  like  best.  Beets 
planted  July  1  to  5  in  this  section  for  Winter 
use  are  much  more  tender  than  beets  plants 
in  May  and  allowed  to  grow  all  Summer.  If 
I  do  not  want  to  plant  all  the  onion  land  to 
table  beets,  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  plant 
cucumbers  for  pickles.  I  have  planted  many 
varieties  of  onions,  and  for  this  market 
which  will  take  one  color  about  as  quick  as 
another  in  onions  I  know  no*  variety  that 
will  surpass  Barletta  in  earliness,  reliabil¬ 
ity  to  bottom  and  good  yield. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  i.  m.  brainard. 


The  Name  REID 

on  either  a 

Separator,  Butter  Printer 
or  Corrugated  Milk  Cooler 

means  it’s  the  best  machine  of  ita  kind  that  can  be 
made.  Reid ’8  dairy  machines  have  all  unneces¬ 
sary  part8eliminated  and  are  built  particularly  for 
hard  service.  It  has  been  proved  by  actual  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  Reid  machinery  is  the  simplest  and 
best  that  money  can  buy.  Our  guarantee  goes  with 
each  machine.  The  above  articles  are  only  a  few 
of  our  line  of 

Dairy  Supplies 

Before  yon  buy  send  for  our  catalogue.  Com¬ 
pare  onr  prices  with  other  makes  and  see  how  w  e 
save  you  money. 

A.  H.  REID  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO..  Pmimiriu,  Pa. 


3'/*  % 

NITROGEN 


AVAILABLE 

out 

PHOSPHORIC 


Big  Crops  of  Corn 

can  be  depended  upon  from  land 
that  has  been  liberally  fertilized 
with  a  complete  fertilizer  contain¬ 
ing  ZTA%  nitrogen,  8%  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  9% 

Potash 

Just  how  and  why  9%  of  Potash 
is  necessary  our  booklet  will  show. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE 

No.  9  Steel  Wire.  Weighs  H  more  than 
1  most  fences.  A  fence  that  will  not  rust. 


Send  for  Fence  Book  showing 
133  styles.  Brown  Fence  £ 
Wire  Co., Cleveland, O. 


FENCE  /Vfac/eiL-— 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  Wo 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 

Wo  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
Rtyles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  I  t’s  f  ree.  Buy  direct.  W rite  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Box  163.  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA 


ICE 


Hade 
In  Tbrea 
Sixes. 


Lost  Strayed  or 
Stolen— One  Cow 


That  is  about  what  happens  each  year 
for  the  man  who  owns  live  cows  and 
does  not  use  a  Tubular  cream  sepa¬ 
rator.  He  loses  in  cream  more  than 
the  price  of  a  good  cow.The  more  cows 
he  owns  the  greater  the  loss.  This  is  a 
fact  on  which  Agricultural  Colleges, 
Dairy  Experts  and  the  best  Dairymen 
all  agree,  and  so  do  you  if  you  use  a 
Tubular.  If  not,  it’s  high  time  you 


)\ 


did.  You  can’t  afford  to  lose  the  price 
Of  one  or  more  cows  each  year— there’s 
no  reason  why  you  should.  Get  a  Tu¬ 
bular  and  get  more  and  better  cream 
out  of  the  milk  ;save  time  and  labor  and 
have  warm  sweet  skimmed  milk  for  the 
calves.  Don’t  buy  some  cheap  rattle¬ 
trap  thing  called  a  separator;  that 
won’t  do  any  good.  You  need  a  real 
skimmer  that  does  perfect  work, skims 
clean,  thick  or  thin,  hot  or  cold;  runs 
easy;  simple  In  construction:  easily 
understood.  That’s  the  Tubular  and 
there  is  but  one  Tubular,  the  Shar¬ 
pies  Tubular.  Don’t  you  want  our 
little  book  “Business  Dairymen,”  and 
our  Catalog  A.  153  both  free?  A  postal 
will  bring  them. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


CUTTING 

DORSCH  All  Steel,  Double- 
R#w  ICE  PLOWS.  Marks  and 
cut*  two  rows  at  a  time ;  cuts  any  size  cako 
and  any  depth,  and  does  it  with  case  and  economy. 

Does  the  work  of  twenty  men  sawing  by  hand.  Pays  for  Itself  tV 
%wo  days.  No  farmer,  dairyman,  hotel  man  or  other  can  afford  to 
be  without  it.  Ask  for  catalogue  and  introductory  prices. 
^ohnDorsoh^fioiu.  226  Wells  8t.*MllwAukee*Wlj» 

QCBUYS  THE  MODEL  K  GENUINE 
ECONOMY  HAND  CREAM 
SEPARATOR,  400  LBS, 
PER  HOUR  CAPACITY, 

the  best  Separator  made  in  the  world, 

,  a  regular  $100.00  machine,  and 
offered  on  60  days  free  trial.  For  a 
limited  time,  until  our  surplus  machines 
are  sold,  we  offer  this  big  400  pounds 
per  hour  capacity  new  improved  Model 
"  Economy  Hand  Cream  Separator, 
guaranteed  to  skim  closer,  skim 
1  colder  milk,  run  easier,  clean  easier 
and  handle  better  than  any  other 
separator  made,  regardless  of  name 
or  price,  and  offered  for  a  free  60 
days  trial  on  your  own  farm.  In 
our  Free  Cream  Separator  Cata¬ 
logue  we  show  large  illustrations 
and  complete  descriptions  of  this  won¬ 
derful  Economy  Cream  Separator,  all 
working  parts,  full  explanation  of  our 
free  trial  plan,  our  liberal  terms  and 
payment  conditions:  also  illustrations 
and  descriptions  of  our  entire  line  of 
cream  separators,  the  very  best  made 
in  the  world  and  sold  on  our  free 
trial  plan  at  one-third  the  prices 
charged  by  others.  Don’t  fail  to 
write  to  day  for  our  Big  Free 
Special  Cream  Separator  Catalogue,  the  greatest  cream 
separator  book  ever  printed;  full  of  most  valuable  In¬ 
formation  for  every  farmer:  showing  why  our  cream 
separators  are  the  very  best  made  in  the  world:  why 
we  can  make  such  wonderfully  lowprioes:  pictures  of 
our  cream  separator  factories;  our  $1,000.00  In  gold 
challenge  to  every  separator  manufacturer  and  our 
wonderful  Profit  Sharing  Plan,  by  which  you  get 
valuable  goods  free  If  you  buy  from  us:  everything  Is 
explained  in  this  Free  Separator  Catalogue.  Every 
separator  is  covered  by  our  written  binding  20-year 
guarantee,  guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  freight  charges  to  be  very  little,  and  we  agree  to 
furnish  you  repairs  in  the  years  to  come.  Don  t  wait 
until  next  spring  and  then  pay  $75.00  or  $100.00  for 
an  inferior  machine.  Our  offer  of  only  $24.95  for  this 
genuine  Improved  Economy  Cream  Separator.  400 
pounds  per  nour  capacity,  a  regular  $100.00  machine. 
Is  good  only  until  our  stock  is  reduced;  so  don’t  delay. 
Write  for  our  Free  Cream  Separator  Catalogue  for  a 
complete  description  of  this  marvelous  separator  bar¬ 
gain.  Simply  write  us  a  letter  or  a  postal  card  and 
say.  "Send  me  your  Cream  Separator  Offer,”  mention 
this  paper,  and  our  very  latest  Special  Cream  Separ¬ 
ator  Catalogue  showing  everything,  the  most  valuable 
Cream  Separator  Book  ever  published,  will  be  sent  to 
you  immediately  by  return  mall,  free  and  postpaid. 
Don’t  fail  t6  write  for  this  Cream  Separator  Offer  at 
once  and  learn  about  this  big  bargain,  the  highest 
grade  big  capacity  machine  for  only  $24.95.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


TIME  IS  THE  TEST 

of  durability  in  a  high-speed  machine  like  the  cream  separator.  No 
other  machine  a  farmer  uses  has  harder  use.  Run  twice  every 
day,  winter  and  summer,  it  must  not  only  do  thorough  work,  but  to 
be  permanently  profitable,  it  must  be  durable. 


U.S. 


CREAM 


are  built  for  long  service.  A  solid,  low  frame  encloses  entirely  all 
the  operating  parts,  protecting  them  from  dirt  and  danger  of  injury. 

The  parts  are  few,  simple  and  easy  to  get  at.  Ball  bearings  at  high 
speed  points,  combined  with  automatic  oiling  reduce  wear  as  well 
as  insure  the  easiest  operation.  Such  careful  and  thorough  construc¬ 
tion  is  what  enables  the  U.  S.  to  better  _ 

STAND  THE  TEST 

than  any  other  separator.  You  don’t  have  to  buy  a  new  one  every  year  or 
two.  And  remember:  the  U.  S.  does  the  cleanest  skimming  all  the  time. 

Look  into  this.  Write  today  for  a  copy  of  our  handsome,  new  separator 
catalogue.  Ask  for  number  159  It  is  finely  ’illustrated  and  tells  all  about 
the  U.  S.  Address 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Prompt  deliveries  ofU.  S.  Separators  from  warehouses  at  Auburn.  Me..  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Toledo.  O.. 
Cnicago,  111.,  LaCrosse.  Wis.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Sioux  City,  la..  Kansas  City.  Mo..  Omaha.  Neb., 
ban  jTanasco,  Cal.,  Portland  Ore.,  Sherbrooke  and  Montreal.  Que.,  Hamilton,  Out.,  Winnipeg, 
Man.  and  CaJgary,  Alta.  x  6 

Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Palls,  Vt. 
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PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Ducks*  legs,  a  score  or  more  thousand  of 
them,  have  arrived  at  this  port  from  China, 
and  they  will  be  distributed  throughout  the 
country  to  lovers  of  Chinese  tidbits.  The 
vessel  bringing  them  started  the  latter  part 
of  August. 

Potatoes. — The  market  is  dull  and  prices 
about  on  a  level  with  last  week.  There  is 
no  reason  to  expect  speedy  improvement. 
The  weather  being  open  makes  favorable 
shipping  conditions  for  those  who  wish  to 
dispose  of  their  Crop  early. 

A  Cowboy  riding  in  Central  Park,  N.  Y., 
recently  with  lasso  attached  to  his  saddle 
to  make  him  feel  at  home,  showed  eastern 
sufferers  an  effective  and  picturesque  way  of 
handling  auto  hogs.  The  man  in  the  machine 
grazed  the  cowboy’s  horse,  tooted  his  horn 
defiantly  and  went  on.  But  the  western  man 
at  once  dropped  the  lasso  over  the  autoist’s 
shoulders  and  yanked  him  out  on  Mother 
Earth.  The  mixup  was  settled  in  a  police 
court  and  the  cowboy  discharged. 

Dressed  Poui.try. — Receipts  have  been 
quite  large,  and  heavy  Invoices  are  on  the 
way.  At  this  writing  the  Thanksgiving 
trade  is  just  commencing,  and  the  outlook 
is  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  turkeys  but  a 
scarcity  of  the  fancy  stock  in  demand  at 
this  holiday.  Choice  Spring  turkeys  are 
likely  to  go  above  20  cents,  which  means  any¬ 
where  between  25  and  30  to  the  retail  buyer. 
Best  Spring  chickens  are  selling  on  about 
the  same  basis.  Ducks  are  low.  It  is  hard 
to  figure  much  profit  to  the  grower  on  a 
gross  price  here  of  12  to  15  cents. 

Fruits. — Arrivals  of  apples  are  heavy. 
Dealers  are  not  cutting  price  on  sound  se¬ 
lected  fruit,  preferring  to  store  it,  but  medi¬ 
um  and  low  grades  may  be  had  from  $1  up. 
The  apples  must  be  got  rid  of  and  such 
prices  move  them  quickly.  The  bulk  of  the 
pear  crop  is  disposed  of  except  some  Kieffers 
and  the  usual  supply  of  selected  pears  that 
are  saved  for  the  holiday  trade.  These  retail 
at  75  cents  to  $1.25  per  dozen.  There  are 
plenty  of  grapes,  but  the  proportion  of  wasty 
stock  is  large.  The  cranberry  market  is 
weak.  The  crop  appears  to  be  large,  and 
no  prospect  of  last  year’s  prohibitive  figures 
being  duplicated. 

Not  Found. — “I  wish  to  let  the  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  know  that  Wilson-Ross  Co., 
1585-87-89  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  whole¬ 
sale  produce  dealers  so  called,  do  not  pay 
for  produce  when  shipped  to  them.  I  made  a 
small  shipment  of  honey  five  weeks  ago  to¬ 
day  and  have  never  heard  from  them.  They 
will  not  answer  my  letters ;  have  written 
twice.  I  have  a  letter  where  they  offer  12 
cents  for  honey.  Have  they  a  right  to  use 
the  mails  to  make  offer  and  then  not  do  as 
they  say  they  will  do?”  D.  H. 

Cortland,  N.  Y. 

The  number  given  is  a  vacant  store  in 
Harlem,  above  llltli  street.  On  the  door 
there  is  a  sign  showing  that  the  concern 
named  has  been  there  some  time,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  show  where  they  have  moved, 
and  we  do  not  find  their  name  in  the 
directory.  A  concern  that  solicits  shipments 
and  neglects  to  pay  for  them  certainly  has 
no  right  to  use  the  mails,  but  by  the  time 
the  post  office  Inspectors  get  them  investi¬ 
gated  they  are  ready  to  change  their  name 
and  address  and  continue  the  performance. 

As  an  example  of  double-distilled  and 
crystallized  kind-heartedness  it  would  be  hard 
to  duplicate  the  following,  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  N.  Y.  Society  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  by  a  Jersey  'City 
oleomargarine  house. 

“The  laws  passed  by  several  States  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  sale  of  oleomargarine,  and  the 
Internal  revenue  tax  of  ten  cents  per  pound 
on  oleomargarine  colored  in  imitiation  of 
yellow  butter,  have  reduced  the  amount  of 
oleo  madq  annually  from  150,000,000  to 
50.000.000  pounds.  The  100,000,000  pounds 
of  butter  needed  to  replace  the  oleomargarine 
requires  in  its  manufacture  1,300,000,000 
quarts  of  milk.  Oleomargarine  is  a  healthful 
substitute  for  butter.  The  amount  of  milk 
required  for  the  manufacture  of  butter  and 
oleo  is  as  follows :  100  lbs.  butter,  1,333 

quarts  milk;  100  lbs.  oleo,  33  quarts  milk. 
The  saving  in  milk  by  the  production  of 
100,000,000  pounds  additional  oleomargarine 
per  annum  means  two  quarts  a  week  addi¬ 
tional  for  every  family  in  the  United  States, 
figuring  on  five  in  a  family.  It  is  evident 
that  the  way  to  get  a  larger  and  better  milk 
simply  is  to  advocate  the  repeal  of  legislation 
which  prohibits  the  honest  sale  of  oleo. 
margarine.” 

They  have  thoughtfully  omitted  stating 
that  the  majority  of  the  “poor,”  especially 
in  the  East,  who  helped  eat  this  150,000,000 
pounds  of  oleo,  bought  it  for  butter  and  paid 
butter  prices.  Regarding  the  price  of  milk 
there  is  enough  to  make  all  the  butter 
needed  and  supply  all  the  raw  milk 
consumers  want  at  moderate  prices.  Milk 
that  ’  costs  the  city  dealer  three  cents  is 
retailed  at  six  or  seven,  so  it  is  easy  to  see 
where  the  high  price  which  is  so  hard  on  the 
poor  is  made. 

Another  complaint  is  at  hand  about  a 
concern  which  is  actually  doing  business  at 
the  place  named  and  has  a  fair  rating.  A 
reader  says  that  he  sent  them  three  lots  of 
fruit.  Payment  was  made  for  two,  but  he 


has  received  no  returns  for  the  other,  and 
can  get  no  reply  to  his  letters  regarding  it. 
Two  of  these  shipments  were  of  the  same 
amount  of  fruit,  sent  August  6  and  7,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  commission  man  showed  me  a 
returned  check  bearing  the  shipper’s  endorse 
ment,  proving  that  he  had  been  paid  for  one 
of  those  lots :  “There’s  the  check  with  his 
signature,  showing  that  he  got  paid,  and 
that’s  all  there  Is  to  it,”  said  the  dealer.  He 
resented  being  bothered  further  when  proof 
of  payment  of  both  of  the  equal  bulk  ship¬ 
ments  was  insisted  upon,  and  made  un¬ 
complimentary  remarks  about  farmers  who 
are  all  the  time  trying  to  beat  you  or  make 
trouble.  This  reluctance  to  consider  a  reason¬ 
able  complaint  increased  suspicions,  and  the 
man  finally  started  to  look  it  up.  While 
he  was  at  it  the  senior  partner  came  in 
He  was  a  different  sort  of  man  and  appeared 
anxious  to  get  the  matter  straightened  up. 
No  record  of  the  first  shipment  was  found 
on  their  books  or  in  the  railroad  receipts, 
so  that  so  far  as  their  records  go  the  com¬ 
mission  house  has  paid  for  all  it  has  re¬ 
ceived.  Possibly  the  shipment  was  lost  or 
went  to  some  one  else.  The  shipper’s  only 
recourse  now  is  to  trace  it  up  and  mane  the 
.railroad  show  proof  of  delivery.  Tn  regard 
to  ignoring  letters  the  head  partner  said  he 
did  not  remember  any  complaints  from  this 
shipper,  but  before  he  came  in  the  other  man 
said :  “We  get  lots  of  such  complaints  but 
can’t  bother  with  them.  Half  the  farmers 
don’t  keep  any  records  and  don’t  know  what 
they  are  doing.”  These  details  are  given 
merely  to  show  one  phase  of  the  produce 
commission  business  that  the  writer  has 
often  noted.  We  have  no  patience  with  a 
house  that  will  not  thoroughly  sift  a  com¬ 
plaint,  no  matter  how  small.  Such  people 
are  our  place  in  the  commission  business  or 
any  other  where  reasonable  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others  is  an  essential.  The  R. 
N.-Y’.  will  be  glad  to  give  by  mail  to  any 
inquirer  the  names  of  produce  dealers  who 
are  believed  to  be  honest  and  not  disposed 
to  misuse  customers.  w.  w.  h. 


Government  Seed  Testing. — In  reference 
to  the  effect  of  the  work  of  this  Department 
in  connection  with  the  publication  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  firms  found  to  have 
offered  for  sale  adulterated  seed,  together 
with  the  analyses  of  the  samples  found  to  be 
adulterated,  I  would  say  that  this  has  had 
a  very  stimulating  effect  on  the  trade,  if  we 
are  able  to  judge  from  the  number  of  samples 
constantly  being  sent  to  the  Department  by 
dealers  for  examination  as  to  the  presence 
of  adulterants.  This  laboratory  will  be  glad, 
so  far  as  It  is  able,  to  make  tests  for  purity 
and  germination,  and  to  examine  any  samples 
which  may  be  submitted  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  presence  of  adulterants.  One 
way  in  which  farmers  are  able  to  get  good 
quality  of  seeds  is  to  inform  the  seedsmen 
at  the  time  of  asking  for  samples  that  both 
the  sample  and  the  seed  when  received  will 
be  sent  to  either  the  Seed  Laboratory  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  or  the  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  for  examination.  One  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  better  seed 
is  the  fact  that  the  farmer  is  very  apt  to 
purchase  seed  of  inferior  quality  if  it  is 
offered  at  a  slightly  lower  price.  There  is, 
however,  very  little  relation  between  the 
difference  in  price  and  the  difference  in  qual¬ 
ity.  it  being  almost  invariably  true  that  the 
good  seed  in  lower-priced  grades  is  much 
more  expensive  that  the  good  seed  in  the 
best,  grades.  e.  brown. 

Botanist  in  Charge. 


For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 
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SILL  STOVE  WORKS 
Rochester,  N.Y., 

Want  to  send  you  booklet  E  .telling  why  this  is  possible 
for  a  STERLING  alone  to  accomplish. 


THERE'S  PLEASURE. 


A.  w** 

.  ■ 


IN  THE  PATHLESS  WOODS  WITH  A 


..«r 


T EVENS 

No  other  firearms  give  so  much  assurance 
at  the  start  of  a  day’s  sport,  please  so  con¬ 
tinuously  because  of  accuracy,  or  are  the 
cause  of  so  much  satisfaction  “when  it’s  all 
over  but  the  story-telling.” 

“Stevens  Ideal  Range  No.  45,”  -  -  •  |22 

“Stevens  Walnut  Hill  No.  49,”  -  -  -  42 

“Stevens  Ideal  Schuetzen  Special  No.  54,”  68 

Our  Catalog  is  Sent  Free 

Write  for  this  140-page  catalog,  telling  all  about  "Stevens” 
rifles,  shotguns  ana  pistols,  different  parts,  care  of  rifles, 
pointers  on  ammunition,  how  to  choose  a  rifle,  and  much 
other  interesting  and  valuable  information.  Send  four  cents 
in  stamps  for  postage.  „ 

Be  sure  to  ask  your  dealer  for  a  Stevens.  If  he  should 
not  be  able  to  supply,  order  from  us  direct.  Any  ‘Stevens” 
firearm  is  sent,  express  paid,  on  receipt  of  catalog  pnee. 

JT.  STEVENS  ARMS  AND  TOOL  CO. 

200  Pine  Street 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  U.8.A. 


M 
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BEST 

DESIGNS 


HIGHEST 
Ivt  QUALITY 


GIFFORD-WOOD  GO. 

Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

DAIRYMAN’S 

ICE  KING 

PLOW 


QUAL 

TOOLS  TOOLS 
•  MACHINERY 

For  Handling  Ice  for 
Houses  of  Any  Capacity 

Ice  Hooks, 

Saws, 

Hand  Plows, 

Tongs. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  HANDLING  ICE. 

Send  for  Catalog  R. 
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The  above  glove  post-paid  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  §1,75.  Genuine  horse  palm 
and  fur  back.  Made  in  Gloversville, 
the  Glove  Center  of  the  world  and  sold 
direct  to  the  consumer  only.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Write  to-day  for  our  complete  Glove 
Catalogue  showing  over  100  distinct 
styles,  free  upon  request. 

CONSUMERS  GLOVE  CO., 

Department  5,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  YOU  DRIVE 

Do  your  hands  get  cold? 
Let  us  keep  them  warm.  A 

pair  of  our  elegant  RUSSIAN 
BEAR  FUR  DRIVING 
GLOVES  will  do  it.  Palm  soft 
and  pliable.  Hand  lined  with  best 
wool  fleece,  and  cuff  with  best 
corduroy.  For  warmth  and  hard 
wear,  this  GLOVE  has  no  equal. 

Also  made  in  mittens 
and  one-fingered  mit¬ 
tens.  Send  the  whole¬ 
sale  price,  $‘4.50,  and 
we  will  express  you  a 
pair,  charges  paid.  If 
you  are  not  pleased,  re¬ 
turn  them,  and  we  will 
refund  the  money. 
State  size  needed  and 
give  your  nearest  ex¬ 
press  office. 

RUSSIAN  FUR  CO. 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


Steel 


Range 

will  work  in  your  kitchen 

2  Years 

On  Approval  Trial 

Let  u.  ..v.  you  from  SB  to 

S2B  on  Ranges,  Oak  Heaters, 
Base  Burners,  Cast  Cook 
Stoves,  Hot  Blast 
Heaters.  All  at  about 
dealers’  prices. 

Send  Us 
No  Money 

until  you  have  tried 
the  stove.  Don’t  buy 
a  stove  or  range  of  any  kind 
until  you  have  asked  us  to  send 
you  the  Free  Stove  Book.  Tells 
how  to  save  money  by  buying 
in  the  United  Factories  way. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  Dept.S-31.  Cleveland.  0 


Why  Not  Buy  at  Wholesale  Prices? 


A  A  B  E  A  buys  this  high-grade  farm  wag- 
\/A  nil  on,  without  exception  the  easi- 
all  W  est  running,  strongest  and  best 

finished  wagon  on  the  market. 
We  use  only  the  best  materials  in  its  manufacture, 
and  a  better  or  more  durable  wagon  cannot  be 
made.  This  wagon  simply  defies  competition  for 
no  manufacturer  can  match  it  for  less  than  $45,00. 
If  your  order  reaches  us  within  ■30  days,  we  will 
send  you  this  modern,  handsomely  finished  wagon 
complete  with  seat  and  shafts,  fully  guaranteed  to 
be  as  represented  for  $24.50.  WE  GUARANTEE 
EVERY  WAGON  TO  REACH  YOU  SAFELY. 
FREE  FROM  BREAKAGE  OR  DAMAGE  OF 
ANY  KIND. 

Get  Our  Big  New  Catalogue  and  Save 
50%  on  Your  Christmas  Presents. 

Our  New  Catalogue  No.  91  gives  prices  and  pictures  of  over 
75,000  things  that  most  families  need  for  use  or  comfort  aud 
U  full  of  Holiday  Suggestions  from  cover  to  cover. 

It  contains  a  larger  variety  of  labor-saviug,  money-saving 
articles  at  lower  prices  than  heretofore  shown  in  any  catalogue 
ever  published. 

This  up-to-date  Buyer’s  Guide  contains  everything  you  can 
possibly  need  for  the  Home,  Farm  and  Shop.  Opposite  each 
article  in  the  catalogue  is  the  low  price  at  which  we  sell  it; 
the  lowest  price  for  which  it  can  be  bought  in  any  store  in  any 
city,  big  or  little,  in  this,  or  any  country  on  the  Globe.  You 
wiil  spend  hours  of  interest  over  its  pages:  you  will  marvel 
at  the  wonderful  variety  all  complete  in  one  big  book.  It 
makes  buying  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable.  This  catalogue 
costs  us  $1.00  to  print,  but  we  will  send  it  to  you  postpaid, 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY. 

We  will  send  you  our  Premium  List,  containing  one  hundred 
valuable  and  useful  premiums  given  away  free.  Also  our 
Grocery  List,  showing  how  you  can  save  one-third  your 
living  expense. 

WE  SELL  RELIABLE  GOODS  ONLY. 

Buy  of  us  and  save  money  on  everything,  Best  Good#  at 
Lowest  Prices.  Prompt  Shipments,  Low  Freight  and  Expres* 
Rates  and  a  SQUARE  DEAL  every  time. 

Wo  Cuarantoo  Satisfaction  or  refund  your  money. 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  <&.  CO. 

19  CHATHAM  SiJUAKE.  E»tabli»hed  1810.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  in  America. 


Is  Your  Horse' 
Worth  $1.—  ? 

That  is  what  it  will 
cost  to  cure  his  curb, 
Splint,  spavin,  wind- 
u  puffs  or  bunches. 

_  “  We  have  thousands 

of  testimonials  covering  30  years’  use. 

W.  B.  Fasig,  Presid’t  Ohio  Breeders  Ass’n,  writes : 

Quinn's  Ointment 

is  the  most  valuable  remedy  before  the  public.” 

At  four  druggist  or  by  mail,  prepaid,  for  $1,  with 
our  guarantee  to  refund  the  money  if  you  are 
E  dissatisfied.  Sample  free.  Write  for  our  booklet. 


iWm.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  High  St.,  Whitehall,  N.Y. 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

»nd  .end  4  Buggy  Wheel.,  Steel  Tire  on  .  $7.75. 

With  Rubber  Tire.;,  #14.20.  I  mfg.  wheel*  %  to  4  iu. 
I  tread.  Top  Buggle.,  $28.75;  Sleigh.,  *10.76.  Write  for 
1  o.t.log.  Learn  how  to  buy  direct.  R.nair  Wheel.  $6.0., 
Wagon  Umbrella  FREE.  W.  It.  UOOB,C!9«iuaatl,0. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

A  Shrubby  Goldenrod.  —  Bigelovia 
graveolens,  a  low-growing  and  very 
hardy  shrub  common  to  sterile  soils 
throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
bears  profuse  blooms  so  like  those  of 
the  goldenrod  that  it  may  be  regarded 
horticulturally  as  only  a  shrubby  form 
of  the  latter.  It  appears  to  grow  well 
in  the  East  in  any  dry  situation,  soon 
forming  bushy,  spreading  clumps  three 
or  four  feet  high  and  as  much  in  diam¬ 
eter.  The  leafage  is  narrow  but  dense, 
and  covered  with  short  woolly  hairs,  giv¬ 
ing  the  plant  a  distinct  if  not  especially 
ornamental  appearance.  The  yellow  in¬ 
florescence  consists  of  abundant  feathery 
flower-heads  thrown  well  above  the  foli¬ 
age  and  is  produced  in  September.  While 
not  comparable  in  floral  effect  to  the 
most  showy  species  of  Solidago  or  gol¬ 
denrod,  to  which  it  is  closely  related,  its 
shrubby  habit  and  distinct  appearance 
make  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  mixed 
plantings.  It  is  readily  increased  by 
seeds,  layers  and  cuttings.  Nurseries 
generally  offer  collected  plants,  as  the 
demand  is  too  limited  to  encourage  prop¬ 
agation.  We  have  received  a  dwarfer 
variety,  known  as  Albicaulis,  from  D.  M. 
Andrews,  Boulder,  Colorado.  The  foli¬ 
age  is  densely  woolly.  Mr.  Andrews  con¬ 
siders  it  a  suitable  shrub  for  low  hedges 
and  edgings  as  well  as  mixed  borders. 

Gooseberry  Mildew  in  Europe. — Men¬ 
tion  has  been  made  of  the  consternation 
caused  by  the  appearance  of  American 
Gooseberry  mildew  in  portions  of  north¬ 
ern  Europe,  where  the  gooseberry  is  al¬ 
most  the  most  important  fruit.  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  gooseberry  in  most  of  its  varie¬ 
ties  falls  a  helpless  victim  to  this  fungus, 
as  all  know  who  have  tried  to  cultivate 
it  in  this  country.  Our  native  species, 
having  always  been  accustomed  to  the 
parasite,  are  measurably  resistant  to  its 
most  destructive  effects,  but  it  appears 
that  European  varieties  in  their  native 
home  are  so  very  susceptible  and  so  read¬ 
ily  injured  that  little  relief  is  had  from 
liver-of-sulphur  sprays  that  have  been 
considered  fairly  effectual  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  only  hope  in  Europe  is  to  stamp 
out  the  disease  wherever  it  appears  by 
the  utter  destruction  of  all  infected 
plants,  and  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  if 
possible,  by  the  most  rigid  sanitary  pre¬ 
cautions,  including  the  absolute  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  importations  of  gooseberry  or 
currant  bushes  from  any  suspected  local¬ 
ity.  It  is  evident  the  horticultural  au¬ 
thorities  abroad  may  have  a  hard  task  to 
control  the  pest,  as  it  has  appeared  since 
1900  in  such  widely-separated  countries 
as  Ireland,  Germany,  Sweden  and  Rus¬ 
sia.  The  stiffest  fight  against  it  is  being 
made  in  Sweden,  where  the  gooseberry  is 
of  the  highest  importance  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  fruit.  The  Swedish  National  Pom- 
ological  Society  has  vigorously  taken  up 
the  matter  by  direct  investigation,  and 
the  publication  of  pamphlets,  and  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  newspapers  have 
aroused  fruit  growers  to  the  necessity  of 
exterminating  mildew  wherever  it  ap¬ 
pears,  while  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
has  appropriated  a  sum  of  money  to  be 
used  as  partial  compensation  for  de¬ 
stroyed  plantations.  This  is  excellent  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  the  history  of  similar 
movements  to  control  horticultural  pests 
does  not  offer  great  encouragement  for 
its  ultimate  success.  There  is  constant 
interchange  of  disease  and  injurious  in¬ 
sects  between  the  old  world  and  the  new, 
and  there  appear  no  effectual  means  of 
prevention  short  of  the  Stoppage  of  all 
intercourse.  We  have  received  and  nat¬ 
uralized  about  all  the  pests  in  the  way  of 
weeds,  fungi  and  insects  they  can  sent 
us,  including  the  comparatively  recent  but 
terribly  destructive  Brown-tail  and 
Gypsy  moths.  In  return  we  have  export¬ 
ed  the  Woolly  aphis,  generally  known 
abroad  as  American  blight,  Phylloxera 
and  the  Gooseberry  mildew.  The  Potato 
beetle  has  appeared  in  England  and  Ger¬ 
many,  but  owing  to  its  conspicuous  ap¬ 
pearance  and  limited  range  of  food  there 
has  been  little  difficulty  in  eradicating  it. 
Phylloxera  and  Woolly  aphis  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  grafting  on  resistant  stocks, 
which  in  the  case  of  the  former  have 
been  intentionally  bred  for  the  purpose 
from  resistant  American  grapes.  The 
more  probable  solution  of  the  Gooseberry 
mildew  problem,  if  sanitary  methods  fail, 
will  be  the  production  of  meritorious  ic- 
sistant  varieties,  and  it  appears  certain 
that  for  this  purpose  our  native  species 
must  be  used. 

Immature  Potatoes  for  Seed. — One’s 
first  thought  concerning  seeds,  bulbs  or 
tubers  for  planting  is  that  they  should 
be  well  matured,  but  practice  brings  out 
many  exceptions  to  what  appears  a  nat¬ 


ural  rule.  Rose  seeds,  for  instance,  ap¬ 
pear  to  germinate  better  if  taken  from 
the  hep  just  as  it  begins  to  color  than 
if  left  to  apparent  full  maturity,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  at  once  planted.  Tomato 
and  a  few  other  vegetable  seeds  from 
scarcely  ripe  fruits  produce  more  rapid 
growing  and  precocious  plants  than 
those  allowed  fully  to  mature.  On  the 
other  hand,  most  seeds  of  the  cabbage 
family  and  of  the  cucurbits  or  inelon- 
like  plants  are  considered  to  improve  by 
full  maturity  and  moderately  long  keep¬ 
ing  before  sowing.  While  dry  or  woody 
seeds  may  not  always  be  helped  by  full 
maturity  the  conditions  would  appear  dif¬ 
ferent  with  bulbs  or  watery  tubers.  The 
general  impression  is  that  full  ripeness 
not  only  aids  the  keeping  quality,  but 
favors  stronger  growth  of  the  plants 
that  proceed  from  them.  We  held  this 
view  regarding  Gladiolus  conns  for 
many  years,  and  always  tried  to  defer 
digging  until  full  maturity  as  indicated 
by  decay  of  roots  and  tops.  The  exig¬ 
encies  of  varying  seasons,  however,  often 
forced  the  taking  up  of  corms  that  did 
not  appear  sufficiently  ripe,  and  observa¬ 
tion  repeatedly  showed  that  slightly  im¬ 
mature  ones  better  retained  higher  vital¬ 
ity  during  storage,  and  grew  more  vigor¬ 
ously  when  planted  next  season,  oilwr 
conditions  being  equal.  Our  practice 
now  is  to  take  up  when  foliage  begins 
to  yellow,  and  before  all  roots  have  per¬ 
ished,  using  due  care  to  cure  evenly  and 
gradually  before  Winter  storage. 

Overripe  Potatoes  Not  Best  for  Seed. 
— The  general  preference  for  northern- 
grown  or  second  crop  southern-grown 
potatoes  for  seed  purposes  is  well  sus¬ 
tained  by  practical  results.  The  usual 
reasons  given  for  their  superiority  over, 
the  ordinary  home  product  are  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  derived  from  “change  of  seed,” 
more  congenial  soil  and  location,  tending 
to  perfect  growth,  and  the  better  con¬ 
dition  in  which  the  seed  potatoes  thus 
grown  keep  over  Winter.  The  last  con¬ 
tention  is  the  most  logical,  and  appears 
to  be  due  to  the  comparative  immaturity 
of  the  tubers  when  harvested.  Northern- 
grown  potato  seed  is  best  for  the  North 
and  southern  second-crop  for  the  South, 
as  well  as  for  intermediate  localities,  ap¬ 
parently  for  the  same  reason.  Recent  ex¬ 
periments  in  northern  Europe,  where  the 
potato  crop  is  of  the  utmost  economic 
importance,  tends  to  confirm  the  prevail¬ 
ing  impression  that  seed  pieces  cut  from 
the  “seed  end”  are  likely  to  be  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  similar  cuts  from  the  um¬ 
bilical  or  stem  end.  The  reason  given  is 
that  the  seed  end  or  growing  point  of  the 
tuber  is  younger  and  less  mature  than 
the  stem  end,  formerly  attached  to  the 
plant  and  that  not  only  are  the  “eyes”  or 
buds  more  numerous  on  a  given  area, 
but  the  stored  food  materials  are  more 
soluble  and  in  a  state  of  higher  vitality. 
The  starches  and  other  materials  in  the 
stem  end  are  drier  and  have  become  fixed 
in  a  less  active  condition,  so  that  the 
young  sprouts  are  not  likely  to  be  as 
well  nourished  or  get  as  good  start  as 
those  from  the  other  end.  The  collapsed 
British  potato  boom,  with  its  accompany¬ 
ing  intense  desire  to  secure  the  largest 
possible  yields  while  the  prices  of  new 
varieties  remained  high,  was  fruitful  in 
investigations  of  this  nature,  and  the 
general  concluson  is  that  slight  imma¬ 
turity  of  the  potato  tuber  is  favorable  to 
productive  growth,  and  that  the  proper 
degree  of  development  is  best  secured  by 
digging  as  the  foliage  dies  before  the 
tops  are  completely  withered,  and  by  us¬ 
ing  for  seed  potatoes  from  a  locality 
having  a  short  growing  season,  or  in  a 
small  way  by  taking  cuts  or  sprouts  from 
the  “seed”  or  distal  end  rather  than  from 
the  more  mature  stem  end.  w.  v.  F. 
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Children  thrive 
on  Scott’s 
Emulsion.  It 
is  concentrated 
nourishment  in 
easily  digested 
form.  Their  health 
improves  after 
taking  it  a  short 
time.  It  is  the 
greatest  child- 
food  in  the 
world. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS; 

50c.  AND  $1.00. 
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HURT,  BRUISE  OR  SPRAIN 

ST.  JACOBS  OIL 

THE  OLD-MONK-CURE  RELIEVES  FROM  PAIN 

Price  25c  and  50c 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


For  Mend-a-Rip 

Greatly  improved.  Better  than  ever. 

Dues  ail  kinds  ol  light  and  hear  j 
riretingand 
stitching. 
Saves  its 


coat  many  times  a  year.  A  per¬ 
fect  Hand  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter 
combined.  Notice  the  Automatic  Spacer 
which  makes  neat,  even  stitching.  To 

show  it  means  a  sale.  Agents  make 
$3  to  $15  a  day.  One  agent  made  %’  0  first 
day  and  writes  t..  hurry  machines  to  him.  Write  for s poo* 
Ul  »gt».  price.  J  B.  Foote  Foundry  Co. Dep  418  Srederlcktown.O 

( The  Great  Agents  Sufihly  House ) 


CALDWELL 

TANKS 

are  nothing  like  the  or¬ 
dinary  kind.  Better  ma¬ 
terial,  better  hooping, 
better  woikmanslilp,  re¬ 
sults  in  better  service, 
longer  life,  less  repairs. 

Give  unexcelled  ser¬ 
vice  to  farmers  and 
stockmen  at  reasonable 
cost.  Ask  for  illustrated 
catalogue. 


W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

.  /steel.  Wood v 
la,,k"  (  GiUvHiilzed  )  lowcr8 


Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 


MACHINERY 


CIDE 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St., 

hV  KACL'SK,  K.  Y. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca 
pacity;  all  sizes;  alsc 
1  gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh- 
—  — ers.  Catalog  free, 

■onarch  Machlniry  Co.,  Room  161 . 39  Cortlandt  St.,  Nav  York. 


Elite  Oil. 

A  high-grade,  perfect  burn 
ing  oil.  Never  fails  to 
please  where  a  clear, strong 
light  is  desired.  Made 
from  Pure  Pennsylvania 
Crude.  Write  lor  particu¬ 
lars  and  prices 

DERRICK  OIL  CO., 
Titusville,  Penn. 


SAWS? 

1  Mail  Sawing  Machine  Beats 


ANY  WOOD 
IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON  ANY  GROUND 
I  In  to  B  ft.  Through 

2  MEN  with  ■ 
Cross-cut  Ssw 
B  to  9  cords  dally  Is  tho  usual  average  for  ono  man. 


Our  1907  Model  Machine  saws  faster,  runs  easier  and  will  last 
longer  than  ever.  Adjusted  in  a  minute  to  suit  a  1'2-year-old 
boy  or  the  strongest  man.  Send  for  catalog  showing  latest 
Improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  158  E.  llairlson  St.,  Chicago,  III 


ELY’S 

Dandy  Hay  Knife 

will  do  the  work  of  an  extra  man, 
thereby  saving  more  than  its  cost 
in  one  day.  Can  be  used  for  cutting 
sod  from  ditches.  Made  of  malle¬ 
able  iron  and  steel,  with  oil-tem- 

Eered  steel  knives.  Combination 
and  and  foot  power  makes  it  easy 
to  work.  Insist  on  having  Ely’s 
because  it  has  many  important 
advantages  over  other  kinds, 
if  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  them,  write 
us  and  we'll  see  that  you  get  one.  Write 
to-day  for  free  catalogue. 

THE0.  J.  ELY  MFQ.  CO.,  Girard,  Pa. 


5% 


YOUR  IDLE  MONEY 
SHOULD  EARN 

INSTEAD  of  keeping  unemployed  the  funds  you 
expect  to  have  use  for  later,  they  may  be  in¬ 
vested  with  tins  Company,  withdrawn  when 
you  wish.  We  pay  you  earnings  for  every  day 
and  can  handle  sueh  temporary  investments 
as  profitably  for  you  as  more 
permanent  accounts. 

Assets,  $1,750,000. 
Established  13  Years. 
Banking  Dept.  Supervision 

Let  us  send  you  further  and 
more  detailed  information, with 
endorsements  of  those  whom 
we  have  served. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

5  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway,  New  York. 


PHYSICIANS  FAVOR 


the  application  of  Electricity  for  many 
modern  ills.  It  is  a  logical,  natural  and 
scientific  faet  that  ELECTRICAL 
VIBRATION  banishes  pain  and  relieves 
much  suffering,  it  is  better  than  medicine 
because  it  stimulates  circulation  and  invig¬ 
orates  the  body  and  mind. 

THE  VOLTAMP  ELECTRIC 
BATTERY 

leads  all  others  in  efficiency,  in  perfect  con¬ 


struction  and  in  design-  For  liome-treat- 
ment  and  self-application  there  is  no  better 
battery  made.  SOLI)  BY  DEALERS 
EVERY  WIi  ERE.  Wo  issue  an  entertaining 
Booklet  “FARADIC  HINTS’’  which  is  a 
complete  education  in  ELECTRICAL  VI¬ 
BRATION  TREATMENT  as  a  curative. 
It  is  deeply  interesting,  highly  instructive 
and  FREE  for  tlie  asking,  Write  for  it 
to-day.  Department  R. 

VOLTAMP  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO., 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


IN  DRURO I D 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coatincr  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong-  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

EBIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 


WARREN'S 

WALRUS 

ROOFING 


Tough  and  tight  as  a  walr 
hide,  and  just  as  pliable  a 
lusting.  Summer  sun,  wint 
ice,  wen’t  affect  it.  It  can't  rust  and  woi 
crack.  Anybody  can  lay  it.  Send  for  sampl 

JVarrenChemjcal&jVlfg.Co.,  !6Batter.y  PI,  NewYc 


Mo.  9  Multi- 
i>l«  Conduit. 


BUILDING  MATERIAL 

for  houses,  barns  and  farm 
buildings  of  every  description. 

Stands  greater 
weight,  and  is 
cheaper  than 
brick,  stone  or 
cement.  Send 
for  estimates. 
Samples  sent 
free.  Freight 
prepaid. 

Sold  only  m 
car  loads. 

Write 

H.  B.  Camp  Co. 

Bessemer  Bldg. 
PITTSBURG,  PENS 


Try  It.  Freight  Paid. 

40  years  the  leader,  better  than  ever 
and  price  lower. 

Quaker  City 

mills  grind  ear  com  and 
all  grains,  separate  or 
mixed.  Don’t  be  misled. 
Quaker  Cities  make  good 
everywhere.  Investigate.  Catalog  free. 

TIia  I  Uf  CM ,01 1 h  Pa  U™!  Filbert  St.,  Phils.  Pa. 

Hie  A.  If.  OllflUD  UU.  47-40  tumi  st.,  clicuko,  iu 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


All  Sorts.  —  The  first  snowstorm 
whirled  upon  us  November  15.  We  did 
not  expect  it,  though  the  morning  was 
gray  and  dismal.  We  were  spraying  in 
the  back  orchard,  and  Philip  and  Merrill 
mixed  a  tankful  of  oil  and  water  and 
started  up  the  hill  as  the  first  flakes  began 
to  form.  They  kept  on,  for  a  few  snow¬ 
flakes  will  not  interfere,  but  by  the  time 
they  got  the  spray  started  a  perfect  bliz¬ 
zard  was  upon  them.  No  use  attempting 
to  spray  in  such  a  wind,  so  they  came 
back.  That  tank  of  liquid  would  be  use¬ 
ful  in  the  henhouse,  only  we  have  learned 
that  a  stronger  mixture  is  needed  for  hen 
lice.  The  storm  kept  up  all  day,  leaving 
nearly  four  inches  on  the  ground.  Then 
came  a  sharp  freeze,  until  we  thought 
Winter  was  upon  us.  Then,  just  as  quick, 
the  warm  weather  came  and  left  us  a  bed 
of  mud.  .  .  .  We  are  putting  the  oil 

and  water  on  all  the  trees  except  a  few 
which  are  so  bad  that  it  seems  better  to 
cut  them  down  and  burn.  My  plan  is  to 
go  over  everything  this  Fall  and  again  in 
early  Spring.  In  this  way  we  hope  to 
keep  the  scale  down.  In  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  said  about  spraying,  it  is  not  the 
easy  job  that  some  would  have  us  believe. 
Probably  the  most  common  mistake  is  to 
neglect  the  trees  which  show  little  or  no 
scale.  There  are  several  parts  of  my 
own  orchard  where  the  scale  is  very  bad. 
I  know  the  trees.  In  other  parts  it  is 
hard  to  find  a  single  insect.  Wheji  we 
know  a  tree  is  plastered  we  are  pretty 
sure  to  do  one  of  two  things — cut  it  down 
or  soak  it  well  with  spray  mixture.  When 
we  cannot  easily  find  the  scales  it  is 
human  nature  to  think  the  tree  does  not 
need  much  attention.  Right  there  is  where 
we  are  likely  to  make  our  mistake.  Soak¬ 
ing  the  bad  trees  will  be  likely  to  fix 
them,  while  neglecting  the  others  will  give 
the  scale  a  chance  to  breed  and  spread. 
.  .  .  The  farmers’  institute  at  our 
place  was  voted  a  success.  The  local 
Grange  took  a  hand  and  helped  out. 
Wherever  you  find  a  live  Grange  you  are 
sure  to  have  a  good  institute.  The 
Grange  brings  people  together,  gives  them 
something  to  unite  on,  and  also  gives  men 
and  women  confidence  to  get  up  and  talk 
or  ask  questions.  Our  family  turned  up 
eight  strong  at  the  evening  session  to 
listen  to  lectures  on  the  farm  boy  and 
his  care.  Our  boys  considered  the  advice 
they  heard  very  fine,  and  were  greatly  in¬ 
spired  until  it  was  discovered  next  morn¬ 
ing  that  they  were  so  much  interested  in 
the  theory  of  the  farm  boy  that  they  for¬ 
got  lo  bring  in  their  wood  and  do  other 
chores !  There  always  was  a  wide  dif¬ 
ference  between  theory  and  practice ! 
.  .  .  Julius  is  in  the  navy.  The  gun¬ 
boat  on  which  he  serves  came  back  from 
long  service  near  Cuba  and  Playti,  and 
all  hands  got  a  furlough.  'Julius  spent  it 
on  the  farm,  chopping  wood  and  doing 
other  work.  He  found  a  great  pile  of 
trash  back  of  the  house — the  refuse  of  old 
fences  and  buildings.  It  is  the  part  of  a 
good  seaman  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos, 
so  Julius  waved,  his  ax  over  that  heap, 
and  now  it  is  an  orderly  pile  of  kitchen 
wood.  Julius  tells  us  many  things  about 
life  in  the  navy.  I  do  no.t  care  to  enlist. 
Our  small  boys  were  rather  disappointed 
that  Julius  had  no  hair-raising  stories  of 
bloody  adventure  to  relate.  They  seemed 
to  have  a  mental  picture  of  a  man  who 
smoked  a  long  pipe,  carried  a  cutlass  at 
his  side  and  went  about  hitching  up  his 
trousers  and  telling  the  number  of  men 
he  had  killed.  Julius  doesn’t  smoke,  his 
trousers  stay  without  hitching,  he  uses  an 
ax  with  greater  effect  than  a  sword,  and 
he  has  no  desire  to  appear  as  a  naval  hero. 
As  near  as  I  can  make  out  his  most  thrill¬ 
ing  adventure  was  going  in  swimming  at 
the  South  and  having  a  big  turtle  bob  up 
near  him.  Julius  admitted  that  it  was  a 
question  as  to  which  had  the  greater  scare 
— he  or  the  turtle.  As  for  me,  I  would 
rather  have  such  men  “behind  the  guns” 
than  a  set  of  blowhards  and  swaggerers. 

Stock  Notes. — Dick,  the  son  of  Daisy, 
is  a  vigorous  specimen  of  calfhood.  At 
first  I  thought  I  would  raise  him,  get  his 
mate  somewhere  and  try  to  develop  a  good 
yoke  of  steers.  We  could  use  them  with 
good  effect  on  our  stony  hills,  but  Dick 
is  too  small.  What  he  lacks  in  size  he 
makes  up  in  energy.  His  days  are  few, 
and  the  butcher  has  an  eye  on  him,  but 
that  casts  no  shadow  upon  Dick’s  life.  We 
started  feeding  him  on  a  calf  feeder  until 
he  bunted  and  pulled  it  apart.  With  a 
small  quantity  of  new  milk  and  well-boiled 
oatmeal  gruel  in  skim-milk  Dick  promises 
to  make  a  fine  cut  of  veal  in  a  few  days. 
There  may  be  living  creatures  of  a  like 
age  that  have  less  common  sense  than  a 
calf,  but  I  have  never  seen  them.  .  .  . 
The  pigs  are  too  happy  even  to  grunt. 
We  have  them  penned  two  together, 
feasting  on  soaked  corn  and  bran  and 
middlings  slop,  with  enough  cabbage  to 
keep  them  in  good  condition.  After  run¬ 
ning  at  pasture  all  Summer  they  came  to 
the  pen  long  and  lean.  The  packing  of 


the  fat  around  those  healthy  muscles  is 
pleasant  for  the  hog  and  not  bad  for  the 
pocketbook.  A  new  trade  has  developed 
this  year.  Private  families  want  to  buy 
half  or  an  entire  carcass  of  a  pig  dressing 
about  125  pounds.  We  have  just  the  ani¬ 
mals  for  them,  and  the  way  our  pigs  are 
grown  I  am  sure  there  is  more  profit  at 
this  weight  than  for  a  200-pound  hog. 

“Running.” — Several  people  ask  how  I 
came  out  in  my  run  for  Congress.  As 
usual,  I  was  not  elected.  I  find  that  one 
must  poll  at  least  two  per  cent  of  the 
total  vote  in  order  to  be  an  “also  ran.”  It 
is  doubtful  if  I  come  in  that  class.  I  was 
not  defrauded  or  “stuffed  out”  or  bull¬ 
dozed — the  fact  is  people  didn’t  vote  for 
me,  and  I  remain  at  home.  One  faithful 
friend  who  wants  to  convert  me  to  vege¬ 
tarianism  sends  me  an  account  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Clubb,  who  is  79  years  old  and  yet  active 
and  strong,  so  that  he  walks  10  miles  a 
day.  This  friend  says: 

You,  like  Dr.  Clubb,  are  not  “built  for  run¬ 
ning,”  but  If  you  practice  persistently  and 
everlastingly  you  may,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
will,  reach  legislative  halls,  and  help  enact 
laws  that  will  prohibit  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

To  my  mind  it  doesn’t  seem  to  be  so 
much  my  “build”  as  the  build  of  those 
who  do  the  voting.  I  am  getting  good 
practice  at  least.  I  wouldn’t  mind  seeing 
what  I  could  do  to  stir  things  up  in  “leg¬ 
islative  halls,”  although  far  abler  men 
than  I  am  have  been  lost  to  sight  and 
memory  when  they  once  got  on  the  “in¬ 
side.” 

Doll  Sales. — We  get  all  sorts  of  ques¬ 
tions — one  no  doubt  as  interesting  and 
valuable  as  another.  Here  is  one  from 
Connecticut : 

I  always  read  Hope  Farm  Notes  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  and  in  a  late  issue 
you  mentioned  the  girls  being  interested  in 
a  “doll  show.”  I  too  am  interested  in  the 
same  thing  for  our  Christmas  sale,  and  I 
want  to  get  some  hints.  Will  you  tell  me 
just  what  they  did?  I  wish  particularly  to 
know  how  they  arrange  them  for  display. 

MRS.  E.  G.  M. 

The  little  girls  first  wrote  to  all  their 
friends,  telling  about  the  sale  and  asking 
for  contributions.  I  am  afraid  they  made 
life  a  burden  to  some,  but  they  succeeded 
in  getting  a  good  many  dolls.  Some  were 
dressed  and  some  were  not,  but  the  girls 
made  dresses  for  a  good  many,  so  that 
practically  all  were  sold  with  clothes  of 
some  sort.  They  used  mostly  white  or 
strong  colors,  so  as  to  make  a  bright  dis¬ 
play.  They  were  sold  in  a  booth  with  a 
frame  in  front,  so  that  the  dolls  could 
be  hung  around  it,  with  the  colors  well 
'contrasted.  Several  of  the  popular  “Teddy 
bears”  were  grouped  on  the  table  and 
these  found  ready  sale.  Our  girls  made 
no  great  effort  at  display  except  to  ar¬ 
range  the  colors.  If  one  had  a  supply  of 
dolls’  furniture  it  would  be  possible  to  ar¬ 
range  a  furnished  room  and  group  the 
dolls  in  it.  About  all  our  girls  did  was 
to  get  the  dolls  ready,  agree  upon  prices, 
marking  each  one,  and  then  arrange  them 
as  best  they  could.  Really  this  doll  busi¬ 
ness  is  out  of  my  line,  while  the  girls  are 
not  yet  strong  on  description. 

Killing  Potato  Bugs. — A  number  of 
years  ago  I  was  working  in  a  lumber  camp 
in  northern  Michigan.  When  I  went  to 
town  I  stopped  at  a  boarding  house.  There 
I  met  a  young  man  who  was  interested  in 
the  landlord’s  interesting  daitghter.  It 
was  my  pleasant  duty  to  entertain  the  old 
folks  while  this  young  man  made  himself 
agreeable  to  the  young  woman.  I  had 
forgotten  all  about  this  pleasant  and  use¬ 
ful  service  until  I  heard  from  the  success¬ 
ful  suitor.  He  had  invented  a  machine 
for  killing  Potato  bugs  without  poison. 
This  machine  works  somewhat  like  a  cul¬ 
tivator,  with  arms  that  shake  the  vines  to 
the  center  of  the  row,  throwing  most  of 
the  bugs  into  a  hopper,  where  they  are 
crushed  between  rollers.  A  manufacturer 
is  now  considering  this  machine  and  asks 
me  what  I  think  about  it.  Among  other 
things  he  says : 

In  regard  to  the  machine,  will  say  that 
the  inventor  not  only  has  the  Potato-bug 
killer,  but  has  a  cultivator  attachment,  and 
also  a  sprayer  for  taking  care  of  the  blight. 
In  other  words,  the  machine  sprays  the  vine 
for  blight,  removes  90  per  cent  of  the 
bugs,  and  kills  them,  catches  the  bug  juice 
and  cultivates  tht  ground.  'Hie  juice  of  the 
bug.  he  informs  us  is  valuable  for  a  certain 
work  in  connection  with  poisons. 

Such  a  machine  will  have  to  sell  for  $50. 
Would  it  pay  a  manufacturer  to  take  the 
risk?  I  suppose  we  have  a  dozen  such 
problems  every  year.  They  indicate  some 
of  the  arguments  that  arise  between  in¬ 
ventors  and  manufacturers,  and  it  is  hard 
to  give  a  decided  answer.  I  should  not 
pay  much  attention  to  the  value  of  that 
bug  juice,  though  I  have  been  told  that  it 
is  useful  for  dyeing  cloth.  We  often  hear 
from  readers  who  are  sure  that  Paris- 
green  or  other  forms  of  arsenic  injure 
potato  vines.  This  machine  might  do  good 
work  on  straight,  upright  growing  varie¬ 
ties  like  Carman  or  Rural  No.  2,  but  when 
the  vines  are  down  I  don’t  see  how  it 
could  get  the  bugs.  To  cultivate,  bug  and 
spray  at  one  operation ;  but  on  our  small 
fields  I  doubt  if  such  a  machine  would 
pay.  What  is  your  opinion?  H.  w.  C. 
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Best  Rubber  Footwear  on  Earth. 

Every  pair  of  genuine,  “Lambertville”  Snag- 
Proof”  Rubber  Boots  contains  from  Fifty  Cents 
to  a  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  worth  more  pure 
rubber  than  any  other  rubber  boots  made.  Con¬ 
tains  absolutely  no  shoddy.  They  cost  more  to 
make,  and  give  manufacturer  and  dealer  less 
profit,  but  are  made  on  honor. 

Ordinary  rubber  boots  cheapened  and  weakened 
by  mixing  cheap  material  with  the  rubber,  are 
made  to  resemble  genuine  “Lambertville  Snag- 
Proof”  so  closely  in  appearance  as  to  deceive 
anyone  but  an  expert.  To  protect  you  against 
cheap  imitations  on  which  dealers  may  make 
larger  profit,  every  pair  of  genuine  “Snag-Proof” 
Rubber  Boots  has  the  “Brownie”  trade  mark 
pasted  on  it,  the  trade  mark  name  “Snag” 
stamped  in  the  rubber  at  the  top,  and  "Lambert¬ 
ville  Rubber  Co.”  on  the  heel. 


LAMBERTVILLE 


Ag-prooF 

Rubber  Bools  ^ 


are  not  the  lowest  priced,  but  they  are  the  cheapest  rubber  boots  in  the  world,  because 
they  give  you  more  good  hard  wear  for  your  money. 

Made  of  five  thicknesses  of  pure  rubber,  vulcanized  on  heavy  duck— the  rubber 
forced  through  it  from  both  sides.  Thickness  of  foot  and  leg  exactly  alike— no  thin 
spots  to  save  a  few  cents.  No  thin  muslin  used., 

“Lambertville  Snag-Proof”  goods  are  sold  by  most  first-class  dealers.  If  you  cannot 
find  them  in  your  town,  write  us  and  we  will  help  you  get  the  genuine  goods. 

Remember,  there  are  lower  priced  goods,  that  have  been  cheapened  at  the  expense 
of  wear.  Insist  on  the  genuine  “Snag-Proof,”  and  write  us  if  you  can’t  get  ’em. 

WE  ALSO  MAKE  A  FULL  LINE  OF  “OVERS.” 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  CO.,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


We  Sell  You  Doors  80s 

Windows  62^ 


ALL  HIGH  CRADE 
AND  AT  HALF  YOUR 
LOCAL  DEALER’S  PRICES 

If  you  have  any  ubb  for  Doors,  Windows,  Storm 
Sash,  Stair  Posts,  Mouldings,  Porch  Brockets,  Col¬ 
umns  or  any  kind  of  AllUwork  for  your  own 
buildings  or  as  a  contractor,  don’t  buy  else¬ 
where  until  you  write  us 
for  our  illustrated  cata¬ 
log.  It  quotes  you  at  least 
60  per  cent  lower  prices 
than  your  local  dealer  or 
any  retailer  or  “mail¬ 
order”  house  possibly 
could,  os  we  are  manu¬ 
facture  rswith  the  largest 
mill  in  the  world. 

We  sell  our  Mill  work 
only  direct  to  the  user. 

We  ship  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  and 
guarantee  to  make  you  u 
clean  saving,  freight  in¬ 
cluded,  of  from  25  to  60 
per  cent  on  anything  you 
order. 

Just  send  us  a  postal 
with  your  name  ond  ad¬ 
dress  and  we’ll  promptly 
send,  postpaid. 
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Windows 

62c 

Regular$1.59 

Our  Grand 
Illustrated  Mill- 
work  Catalog 


Modern  $Q90 
FrontDoor  w — 

Regular  price  $8.50 


showing  everything  in 
the  latest  styles  of  High 
Grade  Millwork  at  lower 
prices  than  you  have  ever 
thought  possible. 

You  can  get  an  idea  by  the  few  illustrations 
and  prices  in  this  small  space  of  what  a  sav¬ 
ing  you  enn  make  by  buying  from  our  catalog, 
but  you  must  see  the  catalog  to  fully  appreci¬ 
ate  this  selling  plan  of  oars  direct  to 
you 


Do  not  think  of  buying  until  you  get 
our  estimate. 

Our  work  is  all  Guaranteed  strictly  up 
to  the  Official  Grades  adopted  by  the 


Bash,  Door  and  Blind  Manufacturers’  Association  of 
the  Northwest,  and  if  not  exactly  as  represented  in 
every  particular,  you  can  ship  your  order  back 
at  our  expense. 

Our  lumber  is  first 
air-dried  and  then  put 
through  a  scientific 
drying  process.  Joints 
are  made  with  heavy 
hardwood  dowel  pins, 
glued  with  imported 
glue,  pressed  together 
by  heavy  steam-power 
press.  There  is  no 
“come  apart”  to  our 
work. 

Remember,  you  save 
50  percent,  freight  in¬ 
cluded,  on  your  Local 
Dealer’s  prices. 

We  operate  the 
largest  mill  in  the 
world  —  168,000  feet  of 
floor  space  (four  acres) 

— have  been  in  business 
Bince  1866  —  own  our 
timber  lands,  saw-millg 
and  lumber  yards. 

Wecarry  a  large  stock 
and  can  therefore  ship 
promptly. 

We  have  no  traveling 
men— sell  only  for  cash. 

We  are  the  only  large 
manufacturers  of  sash, 
doors  and  blinds  sell¬ 
ing  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Our  prices  will 

astonish  you.  Don’t  buy  anything  in  our  lino 
until  you  get  our  catalog,  the  grandest  wood¬ 
work  catalog  published. 


High  Grade  QQC 

Regular  price  $2.00 


STAIR  NEWELS 

From  $1.60  to  $4.25 

Worth  $8.00  to  $8.00 


Your  banker,  or  any  banker  in  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa,  our  home,  will  satisfy  you 
that  we  are  thoroughly  responsible. 
Our  catalog  will  explain  everything  to 
you.  Write  for  it  today.  You  will  re¬ 
ceive  it  by  return  mail,  postpaid. 


GORDON  VAN  TINE  &  CO.,  Stationais,  DAVENPORT,  IA. 


A  YEAR’S  FREE  TRIAL  PAID 


FREIGHT 


The  stove  you  select  is  sent  on  a  year’s  approval,  safe  delivery 
aid,  choice  of  latest  designs  and  appliances, 

highly  nnl  inhaH  rpnrlv  tA  nnt.  i  n  vnn  r*  knmn 


Our  Oven 
Thermom- 
etersMake 
Good  Bak. 


guaranteed,  freight  prepaid,  choice  of  latest  designs  and  appliances* 
handsomely  ornamented,  highly  polished,  ready  to  put  in  your  home 
There  is  no  doubt  about  these  stoves  being  perfectly  satisfactory,  for 
theyare  well  known  by  oneof  the  oldest  trade-marks  among  high-grado 
stoves.  There  are  no  better  stoves  or  more  economic  prices  than  the 

GOLD  COIN  stoves 

at  Wholesale  Prices 

Sent  directly  from  our  factory  at  exactly  dealer’s  cost  (Which  saves 
you  $6  to  $25  on  a  stove),  and  if  at  any  time  within  a  year  it  isn’t 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  you  we  will  return  your  money  and  take 
the  stove  back.  There  is  no  offer  made  anvwhere  else  to  equal 
this  for  a  standard  trade-marked  stove  of  such  high  grade.  First, 

Write  for  Our  ILLUSTRATED  STOVE  BOOK— Free 

It  shows  a  full  line  of  Ranges  and  Beating  Stoves.  Iff  Out  patent  grate  free' 

Select  style  and  price  you  prefer  and  learn  all  about  the  stoves  before  you  order.  Write  now  to 
I1.  (itlU)  COIX  ST(H  E  CO.,  3  Oak  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  (Successor  to  Bussey  &  McLeod,  Est.  1860) 


You  never  saw  a 
saw  which  saws 
like  this  saw  saws 


and  last  so  long  a  time, 

Frame  of  heavy  angle 
steel  strongly 
braced— absolutely 
no  shake.  Patented— adjust¬ 
able,  dust-proof,  non-lieating 
oil  boxes,  etc.  We  make  these 

Appleton  Wood  Saws 

in  6  styles— strong,  simple,  safe  andsuccesssful 
—ana  we  make  a  4-wheel  mounting  for  wood 
saws  and  gasoline  engines  which  is  unequalled 
for  convenience  and  durability.  Saw  your  own 
wood  and  save  time,  coal  and  money— then  saw 
your  neighbors’  wood  and  make  $5  to  $15  a  Day. 
We  make  the  celebrated 

HERO  FRICTION  FEED  DRAG  SAW 

nothing  like  it— no  other  so  good.  Also  feed 
grinders,  shelters,  fodder  cutters,  huskers, 
manure  spreaders,  farm  trucks,  windmills, 
etc.,  all  guaranteed  full  Appleton  Quality. 
Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Ask  for  It  now. 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


27  Fargo  Street 


Batavia.  III..  U.  S.  A. 


Try  Before  Buying 


We  want  to  send  you  our  $35.50 
huggy  for  a  free  trial  of  30  days. 

You  do  not  put  up  a  cent  of  money/ 
nor  bind  yourself  to  purchase.  Wer 
Sell  direct  from  maker  to  user.'y 
Our  factory  is  the  only  onegiving 
a  Two*  (Years  Approval  Test. 

Your  money  back  if  your  vehicle  does  not  stay  right.  $25,000 
bank  deposit  back  off  this  pledge.  Write  for  big  catalog. 

The  Anderton  Mlg.  Co.,  19  Third  St..  Cincinnati.  0. 


Lightning  Rods 

•Vinch  Soft  Copper  Cable  for  10  cents 
per  foot 

Send  for  samples  and  particulars  to 

T.  THOMPSON, 

1102  So.  6th.  St.,  Burlington,  Iowa. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


December  1, 


Live  Stockand  Dairy 


THAT  JERSEY  CATTLE  CASE. 

I  have  just  been  reading  the  article  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  “Is  It  a  Whitewash  ?”  page 
847,  and  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
A.  J.  C.  C.  does  not  “whitewash”  things. 
While  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  club,  I 
know  quite  a  lot  about  them,  and  know 
many  of  the  members,  and  I  believe  that 
the  club  is  run  on  a  thoroughly  honorable 
plan.  I  have  looked  into  the  case  you 
refer  to  somewhat,  and  I  can  see  one  or 
two  places  where  perhaps  things  might 
be  explained.  For  instance,  the  “vet.” 
said  that  one  cow  that  in  his  opinion  was 
but  three  years  old  was  registered  as 
dropped  in  the  Fall  of  1901.  Still  an¬ 
other  cow  registered  as  dropped  in  1903 
was  in  his  opinion  five  years  old.  Now,, 
has  not  the  buyer  got  the  identity  of 
these  two  cows  mixed?  The  color  of 
these  cows  is  not  mentioned,  but  if  both 
are  “solid”  color  you  can  very  readily  see 
that  the  five-year-old  cow  might  be  the 
1901  animal  and  vice  versa.  I  sold  sev¬ 
eral  young  cows  to  a  person  two  years 
ago,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  they 
could  tell  which  was  which.  These  cows 
were  not  at  all  alike,  but  all  Jerseys 
looked  alike  to  the  buyer.  Then  I  had 
another  case.  A  man  came  to  my  place 
to  buy  some  heifer  calves.  Fie  had  been 
wanting  to  get  hold  of  some  of  a  partic¬ 
ular  strain  for  some  time.  I  had  four  of 
these  and  six  not  so  well  bred.  The  price 
of  the  four  alone  staggered  him,  and  he 
finally  bought  the  10  at  a  moderate  aver¬ 
age  price.  After  he  got  them  home  he 
wrote  me  that  he  did  not  believe  that  one 
of  the  “cheap”  calves  was  the  animal  she 
was  registered  to  be,  and  asked  me  to  take 
her  back  at  the  average  price  of  the  lot. 

I  told  him  that  1  had  never  had  any  trou¬ 
ble  with  a  customer,  and  while  I  insisted 
that  the  calf  was  as  represented,  I  would 
rather  take  her  back  than  have  a  row  with 
him,  and  he  sent  her  back.  A  time  after 
this  he  wrote  me  again  and  claimed  that 
three  more  of  the  cheap  calves  were  not 
right  and  wanted  me  to  take  them  back. 

I  declined  any  further  transaction  with 
him.  You  see  he  simply  wanted  to  get 
the  choice  calves  at  an  average  price  of 
the  lot,  or  about  half  their  value. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  some  breeders  are  both  careless 
and  vicious  in  their  practices.  Persons 
have  been  through  this  section  buying 
White  Leghorn  hens  and  pullets  this 
Fall.  I  am  told  that  they  were  bought 
for  a  very  large  poultry  breeding  concern 
that  has  a  wide  reputation  as  breeders  of 
“200-egg”  Leghorn  hens.  The  present 
boom  in  poultry  has  brought  them  in 
more  orders  than  they  can  legitimately 
fill,  and  their  greed  has  got  the  best  of 
them,  and  they  have  sent  out  and  bought 
any  old  white  hen  to  fill  their  orders.  I 
think  you  are  perfectly  right  in  demand-  | 
ing  an  investigation  of  the  Jersey  matter 
by  the  club,  and  I  hope  we  shall  get  all 
the  particulars  of  the  case  in  the  end. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 


HOT  AIR  FOR  MILK  FEVER. 

What  do  I  need  to  give  cows  “air  treat¬ 
ment”  for  milk  fever?  I  have  some  valu¬ 
able  cows  that  soon  freshen,  and  am  afraid 
I  shall  have  trouble  with  them.  g.  j.  b. 
Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


thing.  Give  as  near  as  possible  within  48 
hours  before  calving  one  pound  of  Ep¬ 
som  salts  dissolved  in  warm  water,  anc 
poured  down  the  throat  fr.om  a  long¬ 
necked  bottle.  Repeat  immediately  after 
calf  is  delivered.  If  cows  appear  to  have 
too  much  blood,  an  ounce  per  day  for 
three  days  of  saltpeter  may  be  given. 
I  emphasize  all  of  the  above  because  it  is 
much  better  to  prevent  trouble  than  to 
wrestle  with  it.  Nevertheless  there  wil 
be  cases,  particularly  when  pasture  is 
abundant,  and  cows  a  long  time  dry,  when 
cows  will  have  this  trouble.  The  “air 
treatment”  referred  to  has  saved  over  90 

I 

per  cent  of  such  cows. 

I  would  advise  that  all  owners  of  dairy 
cows  supply  themselves  with  a  simple  out¬ 
fit  manufactured  expressly  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Such  can  be  purchased  of  George 
P.  Pilling,  of  Philadelphia,  or  other  deal¬ 
ers  in  veterinary  supplies  for  $3.50  or  $4. 
This  will  save  much  hustling  around  at 
the  time  of  attacks  when  a  hour  may 
mean  life  or  death,  and  will  ensure  a 
much  more  satisfactory  operation.  Fail¬ 
ing  in  having  such  outfit,  get  an  ordinary 
milking  tube  (medium  length),  insert  the 
end  of  it  in  the  rubber  tube  of  a  bicycle 
pump.  Boil  pump  and  all  for  15  minutes. 
Make  an  antiseptic  wash  of  one  quart  of 
boiled  water  in  which  is  put  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  carbolic  acid.  Wash  the  cow’s  ud¬ 
der,  flanks  and  abdomen  with  this,  also 
the  hands  of  the  operator.  Place  under¬ 
neath  the  cow’s  udder  a  clean  towel,  that 
has  been  sterilized  by  boiling  or  heating 
in  the  oven.  Dip  the  milk  tube  in  car¬ 
bolic  solution,  then  insert  it  in  the  teat, 
and  gradually  pump  the  quarter  full  of  air. 
When  it  is  inflated  tie  the  end  of  the  teat 
with  a  piece  of  tape  (not  too  tight  so  as 
to  injure  it),  again  dip  the  tube  in  the 
carbolic  solution,  and  repeat  in  like  man¬ 
ner  on  all  four  teats.  No  other  medicine 
should  be  necessary,  except  the  bowels 
should  be  very  hard,  then  give  an  injec¬ 
tion  of  soap  and  water.  The  writer  had 
a  case  some  14  months  ago  which  was 
afterward  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  The 
cow  was  almost  lifeless  at  12  o’clock;  at 
four  she  was  on  her  feet,  and  at  nine  was 
ready  to  eat  and  drink.  If  for  any  reason 
the  udder  becomes  slack  before  the  cow 
recovers  repeat  the  pumping  process.  I 
have  given  these  instructions  in  homely 
detail,  because  if  care  is  not  taken  that 
injurious  germs  are  not  pumped  into  the 
udder,  although  the  cow  may  recover,  she 
may  lose  all  or  a  portion  of  her  teats. 

EDWARD  VAN  AI.STYNE. 

O’Toole:  “An’  phwat  are  yez  diggin’ 
out  that  hole  fer.  Pat?”  Pat:  “Shure, 
an’  it’s  blessid  little  sense  ye’ve  got. 
O’Toole!  I  ain’t  a-diggin’  out  the  hole. 

I’m  a-diggin’  out  the  dirt  an’  leavin’  the 
hole.” — Credit  Lost. 

BLIZZARD  HORSE  ICE  CALKS. 

Sharpen  your  own  horse.  No  waiting  at  the  smith’s. 
Liberal  prices  to  agents.  S.W.  KENT.Cazenovia.N.Y. 


If  the  cows  are  in  the  right  condition 
they  will  not  be  troubled  with  milk  fever. 
Cows  that  are  so  attacked  are  those  that 
are  in  very  high  condition,  with  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  blood.  The  proper  name  for 
“milk  fever”  is  parturient  apoplexy,  or 
apoplexy  at  time  of  parturition.  See 
that  the  cows  have  no  stimulating  feed 
prior  to  calving  and  very  little  of  rich 
food,  as  gluten,  cotton-seed  meal  or  dis¬ 
tillery  grains  until  two  weeks  after. 
Wheat  bran  is  a  good  and  safe  food,  and 
if  they  are  given  not  to  exceed  a  pound 
a  day  of  linseed  meal  it  will  tend  to  keep 
their  bowels  loose,  a  very  important  j 


THIS  MEANS  JUST  what  it  says.  These  are  not 
“gftzor  backs”  but  pedigreed  pigs.  Eligible  to  Register 
and  are  FREE,  except  Express,  to  any 
,  live  man  or  boy.  One  or  in  ore  of  them 
B  easily  secured.  For  particulars 
-  Jrcopy  of  Bast  Swine  Magazine,  write 
The  Poland  China  News,  Boz  15.  Freeport,  ill. 


DECORDED  SHROPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS 
^  $12.00.  Large  improved  Yorkshire  yearling 
sows  bred  to  first  prize  boar  at  N.  Y  State  Fair,  $25.00. 
Pigs  3  months  old  from  imported  stock,  $8.00. 

PINE  GROVE  FARM,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTED  CATALONA,  MAJORIC 
AND  KENTUCKY  BRED  JACKS. 

We  have  the  grandest  lot  of 
Imported  Catalona,  Majoric  and 
Kentucky  bred  jacks  ever  offered 
by  any  firm.  Our  stock  of  saddle, 
trotting  &  pacing  stallions  is  also 
very  large. Poland  China  and  Tam- 
worth  Hogs.  Write  for  Catalog. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  COMPANY, 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Branch  Barn,  Newton,  Kan. 


MOUND  GUY  STOCK  FARM. 

Shires,  Percherons,  Belgians,  Hackneys  and  Coach 
Horses  for  sale.  I  will  sell  at  my  barn  cheaper  than 
any  other  firm  in  America.  My  draft  horses  weigh 
from  1,700  to  2,200  pounds.  My  high  stepping  Hackneys 
and  Coachers  weigh  from  1,200  to  1,400  pounds;  all 
sound  and  guaranteed  breeders:  and  make  the  buyer 
safe  for  three  years  against  death.  The  reason  I  can 
sell  cheaper  is  because  my  father  lives  in  England; 
he  can  biw  them  for  me  and  save  all  the  middlemen’s 
profits.  If  a  good  horse  is  needed  in  your  community 
please  write  me.  W.B. BULLOCK, Moundsville.W.Va. 

MINERAL 

_ vHEAVF 

.#411,  REMEDY 

neglect” 

Will  Ruin 
YourHorse' , 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


S3  PACKAGE  ^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKACE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Aqents  Wanted. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


SAFE 

CERTAIN _  ...  _ 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

D.  M.  IVTagio  Co. 

OXFORD,  OHIO. 
Headquarters  for  the 

OLD  ORIGINAL  MAGIE 

Poland  China  Hogs 

Established  Over  a  Half  a  Century. 


REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  Herd  Boar,  3  yrs.  old, 
$35.00;  Registered  Shropshire  Buck,  3  yrs.  old. 
$25.00;  2  Registered  Shropshire  Buck  Lambs,  $15.00. 

CUMBERLAND  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  FAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 

e  months 
pair  now. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J, 


PUECTCD  UfUITEC-Fa11  Pies*5  to 

unco  I  Ell  Will  I  CO  Spring  Sows  bred  or 


open  $12  to  $15.  H.  A.  THATO 


1  Spring : 
HER.  P 


erulack,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  iSMSE 

Hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stoelc  for  sale. 
Meadow  Brook  Stock  Farm,  Rochester.  Mich. 


REG.  0.  I.  G.  PIGS  AND  GILTS, 

Shropshire  Yearling  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs.  Can 
please  the  hardest  to  please. 

CEDAR  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

May.  June,  August  and  September  farrow.  Silver 
Stock.  Five  strains  not  akin.  Young  Boars  and 
Brood  Sows.  All  registered  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

E.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pliarsalia,  New  York 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wrks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin*.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 
in  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Erclldoun,  Chester  Co.,  P». 


PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARM7&kXovedyork' 


imported  stock. 


shires;  no  better:  from 
A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsbnrg,  Is'.  Y. 


DCDIf  CUIDCC  Choice  Young  Berkshire  Pigs,  8 
DCnKOnmCO  weeks  old,  $3.50  each. 

KNOLL  TOP  FARM,  Merchantville,  N.  J. 


Large  English  Berkshire  Pigs,  Female  Collie 
Puppies,  B.  Rock  and  Buff  Orpington  Chickens.  Prices 
right,  stock  as  represented.  w.  a.  I,ot hem,  ivm  Lack,  p». 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding;  the  best  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  hunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 


KAL0RAMAFARM  BERKSHIRES 

SPECIAL  OFFERING  of  50  Fall  Pigs. 

i  >0.00  each  or  $11.00  per  pair,  not  akin.  Your  money 
back  if  not  satisfied.  Also  a  few  high  class  boars 
ready  for  service  and  some  splendid  young  sows. 
They  are  all  Kalorama  Farm  quality.  Address 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


English  Yorkshires 

Boar  and  Sow  Pigs  from  2  to  5  Months 
Old.  Gilts  and  Sows  with  Pig. 

Our  stock  is  the  best  and  our  prices  low.  MUST 
SELL  AT  ONCE*  Write  just  what  you  want. 

The  Stevens  Herd 


HORSE  OWNERS!  USE 

gombault’s 

CAUSTIC 
BALSAM. 

A  safe,  speedy  and  positive  cure. 
The  safest,  B.st  BLISTER  ever 
used.  Removes  ail  bunches  from 
Horses.  Impossible  to  produce 

_  scar  or  blemish.  Send  for  circu- 

'■  ,  lars.  Special  advice  free. 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


EASY  to  DEHORN 


your  cattle  with  the  KEY  STONE' 
Dehorning  knife.  Operation  per¬ 
formed  in  an  instant  with  little 

Eain.  Leaves  stump  so  that  it 

eals  quickly.  The  KEYSTONE 
Dehor  ner  is  sold  on  a  money  back 
guarantee.  Send  for  free  booklet 
giving  valuable  dehorning  facts. 

M.T.  Phillips,  Box  18,  Pomeroy, Pa. 


Death  the  Stomach 

Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  pend  you  100  lbs.  of  DR. 
HOLLAND'S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
8ALT  on  60  days’  trial,  freight  pre¬ 
paid.  If  you  derive  ijo  benefit,  It 
costa  you  notbinpj’lf  you  do,  It 
costa  you  $6.00.  Give  us  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


Registered  Angora  Goats,  Rambouillet  sheep, 
Holstein  cattle.  J.  E.VnnGelder,  Hammondsport.N.Y. 


COTTAGE  GROVE  STOCK  FARM 

has  for  sale  Jersey  Bulls  from  one  to  nine  months 
old,  St  Lambert  Strains,  Oxford  Down  Sheep,  Poland 
China  Swine.  S.  E.  GILLETT,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


Regist’d  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire,  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
tCollie  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
■  Poultry.  Come  see  my 
'stock  and  make  your  own 
_  ,  selections.  Send  2c.  stamp 

Fancy  of  hureka  130891  for  New  Catalogue. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Penna. 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 


OF 

AVON. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

I  have  a  very  fine  hunch  of  calves,  male  and  female, 
sired  from  imported  dam  and  sire,  others  from 
American  bred  dams  and  imported  sires.  Bulls  one 
to  two  years  old,  American  and  imported  bred,  and 
females  of  all  ages. 

W.  P.  SCHANCK,  Avon,  New  York. 


FL0RHAM  GUERNSEYS. 

The  Show  Ring  successes  and  very  strong  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Advanced  Register  Annals  prove  Hint 
we  have  BFAUTY  and  UTILITY  combined  in 
a  high  degree. 

Cows  and  Heifers  for  Sale, 

both  home-bred  and  imported,  and  of  all  degrees 
of  excellence. 

t3e~  Inspection  invited.  Tuberculin-tested. 

J.  L.  HOPE,  Sup’t.,  Madison,  New  Jersey. 


BULL  CALVES  and  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  ami  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  over  40  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prieps. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


For  Sale— Holstein  Bull 


CALF,  with  good  official  backing.  GKO.  HOL¬ 
LENBECK,  K.  F.  !>.,  Phoenix,  New  York. 


Pure  Bred  Holstein  Heifer  and  Bull  Calves. 

Also  fine  bull  from  official  test  dam  ready  for  service. 
Write  promptly.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

FjL^OUGHTON^ec|j|jJlrat|]eborOjVt. 

THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOXSTEIN-FRIFSIANS. 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A  A.  COKTELYOU,  Somerville,  N .  J. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 

“How  the  Old  Homestead  Was  Saved  from 
Mortgage  Foreclosure  Sale!” 

A  STORY  FROM  LIFE !  A  postal  card  will 
bring  you  this  interesting  story  and  illustrated  cir¬ 
culars  and  valuable  information,  Address  HORACE 
L.  BRONSON,  Dept.  D,  Cortland,  New  York. 

N .  B. — Special  Sale  of  300  Registered  Holstein- 
Friesian  Cows.  Heifers,  Calves  and  Service  Bulls. 
Cut  prices.  Horace  L.  Bronson,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

PIIA  DCDVCUinr  CUIIIIF  If  yon  desire  the  best  to  he  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
[Nil.  DCnlVonlnt  jnlllt  at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
mil  ww.iiita  satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  order 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  E.  H.  knapp  &  son,  -  fabius,  n.  y. 


The  La  Fayette  Stock  Farm, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 

Largest  Importers  and  breeders  of  German  Coach,  Percheron 
and  Belgian  Stallions  in  America  in  1906.  Have  Imported  double 
the  number  of  any  other  Importer  and  handle  nothing  but  the 
best  young,  sound  stallions  and  can  suit  any  buyer  in  horse  and 
price.  Always  have  from  100  to  300  on  hand.  Give  long  time  to 
responsible  buyers  and  horses  guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory  or 
returned.  Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 
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THE  BREEDS  OF  HOGS. 

I  read  with  interest  the  discussion  on 
pages  806  and  807  on  breeds  of  hogs,  and 
am  not  a  little  surprised  at  some  points 
urged  by  different  writers,  both  for  and 
against  different  breeds.  Personally,  1 
prefer  the  Chester  White,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  I  am  so  absorbed  in  this  breed 
that  I  cannot  see  good  points  in  the  other 
breeds  of  hogs.  I  would  say  to  Arthur  C. 
Adams  that  the  judges  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Fat  Stock  Show  at  Chicago  in 
1901,  and  at  least  once  since,  do  not  carry 
out  his  conclusion  that  the  Chester  Whites 
and  the  Duroc  Jerseys  are  coarse,  flabby, 
rough  hogs,  and  that  they  make  a  poor 
quality  of  meat,  since  five  Chester  White 
barrows  won  first  prize  over  all  other 
breeds  both  as  live  hogs  and  also  after 
they  were  dressed  in  that  year  at  that 
great  show,  and  I  remember  that  since 
that  a  Chester  White  carcass  won  sweep- 
stakes  prize  over  all  other  breeds.  The 
Duroc  Jerseys  have  won  over  the  Poland 
Chinas  once  or  twice  at  least.  As  to  the 
hustling  disposition,  the  treatment  and 
breeding  of  the  hogs  has  much  to  do  with 
that.  I  have  read  and  heard  much  of  the 
lazy  disposition  of  the  Chester  White,  and 
yet  I  find  that  my  Chester  Whites  have 
energy  enough.  They  are  of  a  gentle  dis¬ 
position,  not  troublesome,  but  have  plenty 
of  energy.  There  are  good  individuals  in 
all  breeds,  and  there  are  inferior  animals 
in  all  breeds.  It  is  all  right  to  have  a. 
prefe'rence,  but  it  is  certainly  not  best  to 
rely  too  much  on  the  breed  without  con¬ 
sidering  the  breeding.  The  show  records 
are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  superiority  of 
all  of  the  standard  breeds  over  common 
stock,  and  they  also  show  that  the  breed¬ 
ing  has  much  to  do,  since  some  shows 
give  championship  to  one  breed  and  others 
to  another.  It  is  not  quite  safe  to  stake 
too  much  on  a  favorite  breed  as  being  su¬ 
perior  to  all  others.  A.  j.  legg. 

West  Virginia. 

TARRED  PAPER  FOR  HENHOUSE. 

I  am  thinking  of  building  a  poultry  house, 
and  desire  to  use  cheap  tarred  paper  under¬ 
neath  the  weatherboarding  to  insure  warmth, 
and  as  a  preventive  against  mites,  lice.  etc. 
Will  the  creosote  contained  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paper  be  injurious  to  health  of 
fowls?  J.  s.  H. 

Mt.  Sidney,  Va. 

Not  in  the  least  degree.  I  have  used  it 
years  ago  to  line  the  inside  of  poultry 
houses  without  any  ill  effects ;  in  fact,  I 
rather  thought  it  healthful.  Lice  will  not 
go  on  the  paper  until  it  has  become  dry 
and  inodorous,  which  will  take  six  months 
or  more.  But  I  found  by  experience  that 
tarred  paper  will  not  do  to  cover  celery. 

I  raised  some  of  the  finest  and  largest 
celery  I  ever  saw ;  it  was  254  feet  high. 

I  dug  a  sloping  trench  in  a  side  hill,  filled 
it  with  the  celery,  covered  the  celery  with 
some  of  this  tarred  paper  that  was  old 
and  dry,  put  a  lot  of  leaves  on  that  and 
boards  on  the  leaves.  In  midwinter  I 
opened  the  trench  and  took  out  some  of 
the  celery ;  it  had  blanched  clear  to  the 
very  top,  and  was  delightful  to  look  at,  but 
not  a  mouthful  could  be  eaten.  The  warm 
air  had  condensed  on  the  paper,  wetting  it 
and  then  dripping  down  on  the  cel¬ 
ery,  until  every  stalk  was  permeated  with 
the  horrible  creosote  taste.  We  had  con¬ 
siderable  fun  with  it  though.  Putting  it 
on  the  table  when  we  had  company  the 
first  thing  the  guest  would  say  was,  “Why ! 
what  magnificent  celery;  did  you  raise  it?”. 
As  we  assured  them  we  did,  we  would  all 
try  hard  to  keep  our  faces  straight  until 
the  first  bite  was  taken,  then  there  would 
be  a  roar,  and  explanations.  I  wouldn’t 
advise  J.  H.  S.  to  use  it  for  an  outside 
covering,  as  it  will  crawl  and  pull  and 
draw  in  the  sun,  and  be  anything  but  sat¬ 
isfactory.  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


CLEAN  FOOD  FOR  POULTRY . 

SSeelng  an  article  on  page  783,  by  E.  L.  E., 
Pennsylvania,  about  his  chickens  dying  with 
«  disease  he  does  not  understand,  I  just  want 
•to  say  this  :  If  he  will  keep  the  bad  meat 
:awa.v  fjw>m  them  he  will  soon  learn  what  the 
itrouble  Is ;  he  or  anyone  else  who  feeds  such 
.stuff  to  hens  should  expect  just  such  results. 
Besides  it  is  not  only  injurious  to  the  chick¬ 


ens,  but  the  persons  who  eat  the  fowls  or  the 
eggs.  That  is  a  bad  mistake  to  feed  such 
unhealthful  stuff.  I  keep  200  or  250  hens 
all  the  year  ’round,  and  feed  meat  once  a 
week,  but  cook  it  for  them,  and  it  is  not 
spoiled  meat,  but  fresh,  and  right  here  is  an 
important  matter.  It  is  that  of  allowing  dead 
chicks,  spoiled  eggs  and  dead  hens  to  lie 
around  the  poultry  houses  and  yards.  If  I 
find  a  dead  chick  I  have  an  old  pan  out  in  the 
washhouse  and  I  put  it  there,  and  also  spoiled 
eggs  the  hens  have  failed  to  hatch,  and  as 
soon  as  I  am  through  with  cooking  my  meal 
I  close  the  stove  dampers  and  put  them  in 
the  stove.  There  is  no  smell,  and  one  never 
knows  they  are  in  the  stove.  They  all  burn 
up  clean.  When  a  hen  dies  we  burn  her  out¬ 
side  in  the  pasture ;  in  fact,  we  cremate 
everything  that  dies  on  the  place,  we  never 
bury  them,  as  something  is  sure  to  dig  them 
up.  I  have  seen  different  ones  go  out  and 
throw  spoiled  eggs  against  the  outside  of  the 
henhouses,  and  leave  an  odor  that  is  very 
unhealthy  for  the  chickens.  The  cleaner  and 
purer  the  food  and  cleaner  the  houses  the 
healthier  the  hens  and  the  better  the  eggs. 
I  have  a  customer  in  town  who  has  taken 
four  dozen  eggs  every  week  for  six  years,  and 
he  says  the  eggs  lie  gets  from  us  are  the 
purest  and  best  flavored  he  ever  ate,  and  I 
have  shipped  thousands  of  dozens  to  a  dealer 
in  Portland,  Oregon,  and  he  says  he  never 
heard  one  complaint  of  his  customers  about 
the  eggs  be  got  from  me,  nor  has  anyone  ever 
found  a  bad  egg.  Why  Is  it?  Because  we  al¬ 
ways  gather  our  eggs  every  day,  always  wash 
tfie  soiled  ones,  and  wipe  them  dry  before  we 
put  them  in  the  ease,  and  if  we  And  a  nest 
out  and  are  doubtful  about  their  being  fresh 
we  never  put  them  in  the  case.  We  keep  our 
houses  clean,  take  the  droppings  up  every 
morning  while  the  hens  eat  their  mash,  and 
we  feed  the  mash  in  troughs  and  always  have 
the  trough  clean,  and  feed  mash  3f>5  days  in 
the  year.  Do  not  think  anything  good  enough 
for  your  hens,  as  it  is  a  great  mistake  if  you 
expect  healthy  fowls  and  pure  eggs.  I  have  a 
sister  who  lives  near  a  large  salmon  cannery  : 
she  fed  her  hens  scraps  from  the  cannery  and 
could  not  eat  the  eggs  nor  the  hens,  and  had 
to  stop  feeding  it  to  them.  m.  f,  h. 

Canby,  Ore.  _ 

“Kerosene  for  Fowls.” — The  article  on 
“Kerosene  for  Sick  Fowls,”  page  855,  re¬ 
minds  me  that  nearly  30  years  ago  C.  P. 
Jordan,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  used  to 
soak  corn  in  kerosene  and  feed  it  to  his 
fine  flock  of  White  Leghorn  fowls.  He 
would  skip  one  meal  to  make  them  hun¬ 
gry,  then  fed  the  corn  as  a  preventive  of 
roup  or  disease  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Jordan 
is  one  of  the  best  known  poultry  breeders 
in  Connecticut.  I  have  not  used  it  be¬ 
cause  I  have  not  been  bothered  with 

roupy  fowls  since  coming  here.  My  -or¬ 
dinary  cure  for  a  sick  fowl  is  a  sharp  ax ; 
then  I  turn  her  into  fruit  by  planting  her 

under  a  peach  or  plum  tree.  I  really 

think  though  that  kerosene  is  a  good 

thing,  and  a  handy  way  to  use  it  is  by 

putting,  say,  a  tablespoonful  on  a  pail  of 
their  drinking  water.  One  reason  I  have 
not  used  it  was  that  I  always  feared  it 
might  flavor  the  eggs.  A  small  quantity 
of  slaked  lime  diluted  with  plenty  of 
water  and  mixed  in  the  mash  is  a  very 
wholesQme  thing  for  fowls,  particularly 
so  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  lay  soft- 
shelled  eggs.  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


WILDERS 


Self-Adjusting 
Steel  Latch 

STANCHION— a  firm,  safe, 
simple  stanchion;  fastens 
—  Bily  and  holds  Btock  se- 
rery.  Gives  cattle  the 
comfort 


and  freedom  standing  or 
lying  down.  Can  be  open¬ 
ed  and  closed  without  re¬ 
moving  gloves  or  mittens. 
It’s  made  of  hard  wood, 
has  no  cold  Iron  to  chill 
animals  in  frosty  weather. 
A  stanchion  that  combines 
comfort,  cleanliness  and 
Utility  with  durability, 
strength  and  economy. 
Strong  enough  for  dehorn¬ 
ing  cattle.  A  most  satis¬ 
factory  equipment  for  any 
stable.  Send  for  our  free 
catalogue  and  prices. 

Wilder-Strong  Implement  Qo« 
Box  33,  Monroe,  Mich. 


STANCHION 


EGGS  ALL  WINTER,  if  you  feed  Eaton’s  Perfec¬ 
tion  Mash  Mixture,  will  increase  profits,  Ask  vour 
dealer,  or  write  R.  D.  EATON  GRAIN  AND  F&ED 
CO,.  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


CAD  CAI  C—50  Choice  Buff  Wyandotte  Pullets 
rUll  wHLb  at  $1.00  each  to  reduce  stock. 
CHAS.  I.  MILLER,  R.  F.  D,  No.  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WORST  CASE  OF  ECZEMA. 

Spread  Rapidly  Over  Body— Limbs  and 
Arms  Had  to  Be  Bandaged— Mar¬ 
velous  Cure  By  Cuticura. 

“My  son,  who  is  now  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  when  he  was  four  months  old  be¬ 
gan  to  have  eczema  on  his  face,  spreading 
quite  rapidly  until  he  was  nearly  covered. 
We  had  all  the  doctors  around  us,  and 
some  from  larger  places,  but  no  one 
helped  him  a  particle.  The  eczema  was 
something  terrible,  and  the  doctors  said  it 
was  the  worst  case  they  ever  saw.  At 
times  his  whole  body  and  face  were  cov¬ 
ered,  all  but  his  feet.  I  had  to  bandage 
his  limbs  and  arms;  his  scalp  was  just 
dreadful.  A  friend  teased  me  to  try  Cuti¬ 
cura,  and  I  began  to  use  all  three  of  the 
Cuticura  Remedies.  He  was  better  in  two 
months,  and  in  six  months  he  was  well. 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Risley,  Piermont,  N.  H.,  Oct. 
24,  1905.” 

TOXAUNE 

WORM  CURE 

SUCCEEDS  WHERE  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Quart  Can  $1.50,  for  25  to  30  Animals, 

Catalogue  of  Stockmen’s  Supplies  free. 

CYRIL  FRANKLYN,  78  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 


SureHatcH 

Incubator 

It  has  the  highest  record  in  hatching 
and  the  lowest  prices  in  selling. 

Ten  years  on  the  market. 

Used  and  recommended 
by  more  poultry  raisers 
than  any  other — bar 
none. 

No  trouble  to  operate. 

Runs  itself.  Pays  for  it¬ 
self — with  one  hatch, 
years. 

It  will  hatch  chicks  for  you  better  and 
cheaper  than  hens.  If  not,  we  take  it  back. 

This  is  a  plain,  fair  and  square  offer— no 
monkey  business. 

Investigate  it.  Our  new  100-page  Sure 
Hatch  book  tells  all  about  it;  also  how  you 
can  do  better  with  your  poultry. 

We  tend  it  FREE.  Write  tor  it  today. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box  44  Fremont,  Neb.;  or  Dept.  44  Indianapoli*.  Ind. 


Wilts  today  for  Tbs  Autobiography 

ofa  Heu  aud  the  Viotor  Book— the 
whole  atory  from  the  ohlck  in  the 
egg  to  how  to  make  hena  lay.  All 
about  Incubators  for  expert  and 
beginner.  Knowledge  you  ought 
to  have  if  you  are  thlnkiug  of  buy¬ 
ing  one.  VICTOR  machinea  are 
practical  and  well  made,  economi¬ 
cal  in  operation  and  always  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  results.  Don’t 
waste  your  time,  eggs  and  oil  in 
a  poor  machine.  Let  us  tell  you 
to  begin  right.  Our  40  years 
experience  is  at  your  service  in 
these  books.  Let  ns  send  them 
and  see.  Write  ns  for 
today.  Qeo.  Ertel  Go. 
Established  186T.  Quincy,  Ill., 


Beginners,  Experts  and  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  SUtlooe  Pee  and  Recommend 

J  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR. 

Our 244  p*go  Book,  "How  To  Mako 
Money  With  Poultry  ,M  contain*  more 
information  than  any  other.  FR££  by  Bend¬ 
ing  ad  dress**  of  two  friends  who  keep  poultry. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Buffalo,  New  York,  Boeton,  Chicago,  Kanat# 
[  i  City,  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  London,  Eng. 


IN  POULTRY 
and  INCUBATORS 


[CAPON 

TOOLS' 


Big  Profits  in  Capons 

Caponizing  is  easy— soon 
learned.  Complete  outfit  with 
free  instructions  postpaid 
$2.50.  Capon  book  free. 

GEO.  P.  PILLING  &  SON, 

2233  Arch  St. ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CPORTING  DOGS,  Cattle,  Sheep, 
•  Swine,  Pigeons,  Ferrets  and 
Rabbits.  Ten  cents  Fifty-six  page 
illustrated  catalogue.  C.  G.  Lioydt, 
Dept.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES  and  White  Wyandottes  of 
the  finest  breeding.  J.  H.  VANDEN  BOSCH, 
Jr.,  R.  F.  I).  7,  Auburn,  New  York. 


For  Sale,  Fox  and  Rabbit  Hounds 

Choice  Puppies,  now  ready  to  ship,  $5.00  each. 
Melvin  Thomas,  R.  F.  D.,  Wayville,  Saratoga  Co,  N.Y. 


rCPPCTQ  Raised  in  small  lots  are  strong  and 
IbUllE  I  w  healthy.  Warranted  good  rat  and 
rabbit  hunters.  Descriptive  circular  and  price  list 
free.  Shady  Lawn  Ferret  Farm,  New  London,  Ohio 


15,000  FERRETS.  Perfect  workers. 
These  animals  exterminate  rats,  hunt 
rabbits.  48-page  illus.  book  6c.  Cir.  price 
list  free.  8.  FARNSWORTH,  Middletown,  Ohio 


UTILITY ! 

Laying  ability  flrst.standard  require¬ 
ments  second.  LARGEST  POULTRY 
PLANT  IN  AMERICA.  8.C.  White 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Free  Booklet. 

WOODLANDS  FARM,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 


Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm,  New  Roohelle,  \.  ¥* 

Breeders  of  Blue  Ribbon,  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorns  and  mammoth  Pekin  Ducks.  Stock 
and  Eggs  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Largest 
plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incubators 
10,000  Eggs  capacity. 


WRIGHT’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

lOO  Cockerels,  Duston’d  direct,  $1,25  each, 
GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordville,  N.  V. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  HENS,  cockerels  and 
TV  pullets  for  sale.  Also  M.  PEKIN  DUCKS. 
Good  Stock  at  right  prices.  E.  Franklin  Kuan,  Stanley,  N.  V. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTON, 

Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Red,  Buff  Wyandotte,  Barred  Rock 
Cockerels  and  a  few  pullets  for  sale.  Illustrated 
descriptive  circular  free.  A.  H.  KANAGY,  Milroy,  Pa. 


CTO  P  QAI  KT  Roue  Comb  and  Single  Comb 
*  OHLt  Buff  Orpingtons,  Rose  Comb 

and  Single  Comb  Buff  Leghorns  and  other  leading 
varieties,  M.  B.  Turkeys,  Toulouse  Geese,  Pekin 
Ducks.  D.  J.  KENEPP,  MeVeytown,  Pa. 


ROSE  COMB  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Best  strain. 
Price  reasonable.  I.  C.  Hawkins,  Bullville,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCKS  and  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns, 
our  Famous  Egg-producing  strains;  Pullets  lay 
at  131  days.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S,  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Cockerels  and 
Pullets,  five  months  old,  $1.00  each.  Catalogue  free. 
C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


IGHT  BRAHMAS,  prize  stock,  A  few  good  birds. 
C.  GORDON,  Ii.  F.  D.  1,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


iyi  A PIjE  VILLA  POULTRY  YARDS  can  All  orderg  from  all  vart- 
etieH,  Andalusians,  Hocks,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  Leghorns, 
Hamburg,  Spanish,  Auconas,  Javas,  W.  G.  Mosher, Sylvania, Ha. 


Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  00  p.  book.  10c, 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGKY,  Box  8,  Telforu, Pa. 


R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS.  Partridge  Wyandottes.  Fine 
stock.  Best  strains.  Return  privilege  my  expense. 
Cockerels,  Pullets,  Eggs,  $2.00  up.  Sinclair  Smith, 
602  5th  St..  Brooklyn.,  N.  Y.  Farm,  Southold,  N.  Y. 

DABBED,  BUFF  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Minorcas, 
White  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks;  $3.00  each, 
$7.50  for  trio,  $12.00  for  breeding  pen.  Catalogue  free, 
EDWARD  G.  NOONAN,  Proprietor  East  Donegal 
Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Pennsylvania. 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM 

W.  Plymouth  Rocks  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys 


White  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  rx.,» 

MRS,  B.  E,  WRIGHT,  Rausomville,  N,  Y. 


EARLY  CHICKS  PAY  BIG 


Hatched  in  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  they  make 
bigprofits.  Hatch  them  in  a 
BANTA  INCUBATOR 
.  Our  TJ  II  Heat  uniform,  case  tight, 
Guarantee  U  I  ventilation  gives  strong 
1  Protects  you!  chicks,  regulator  reliable.  Ten 
*  minutes  work  daily.  New  cata¬ 
log  free.  Banti-Bender  Mfg.  Co  Dept.  48,Llgonl#r.lnd. 


240-EGG 

ncubator 


120  Egg  Size,  *0,00 
eo  Egg  Six*,  *7.00 


Brooder* equally  low.  Not  cheap 
machine*  but  the  famous"  Ideal" 

— guaranteed-to  be  the  surest  and  easiest  ever  made. 

Why  Dot  ....  fxmi  |j  to  *10?  G»t  our  big  123  ■_>»£•,  lUu,tx»tod 

Jtouitrrbook  j,w>  miller  Co.,  Box  97,  Freeport,  W. 


HOW! 


our hens.  Feed 
resh  cut  green 

“I 


them 

bone  and  you'll  get 
more  eggs— you’ll  get 
jn  GET  eggs  in  winter  when 
u  eggs  are  worth  while. 
ae  m  W  The  Standard  Green  1  1  ■■■ 

{VI  1 1  rfe  K  Bone  Cutter  prepares  bone  right 
■■■  v  for|feeding, quickly— easily.  Prices 

$8.80  and  up;  sold  on  guarantee- 
sent  on  trial.  Writefor  catalog. 
Standard  Bone  Cutter  Co. Milford,  Mu»». 


EGGS 


rnp  CAI  C~White  Holland  Turkeys;  both 
■  Ull  vHLL  toms  and  hens,  at  farmers’  prices. 

GEORGE  S.  TURNER,  Pocomoke.  Md. 

C IX  RIBBONS  on  White  H.  turkeys  St.  Louis  Ex- 
position;  stock  akin,  others  not.  P.  ducks,  White 
Rocks.  Mrs.  Morton  W.  Fordice,  Russellville,  Ind. 


Poultry  Supplies 

We  keep  everything 
in  the  Poultry  Line 
—Fencing,  Feed,  In¬ 
cubators,  Live  Stock, 
Brooders— anything— 
it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send 
you  our  Illustrated  Catalog  it’s  free. 
Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
Dept.  HG,  26-28  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Thoroughly  test  a  “Dandy”  Greea 
Bone  Cutter.  Try  green  bone— it’s 
a  cheap  chicken  feed.  Increase 
your  egg  supply.  Write  for  cata- 
Stratton  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  108,  Kris,  Pa* 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

»,  perfect,  self -regulating. 

every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  first-class  hatchers  made.  ‘ 

GKO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  111. 


'  Send  for  fire*  | 
Catalogue. 


OUBIE  YOIIK  EGG  YIELD 


Fresh,  raw,  green  bonai  contains  over 
four  times  as  much  "protein”  and  _  # 

other  egg-making  materials,  as  grain.  IMclIlTl’S 
It  takes  the  place  of  worms  and  bugs 
in  fowls’  diet;  that’*  why  it  gives 
more  eggs— greater  fertility— stronger 
chicks— earlier  broilers  and  layers— larg¬ 
er 'market  fowls,  and  bigger  profits.  You 

F.  W.  MANN  CO. 


can  out  it  most  easily,  rapidly  and  beat 
with 

Latest  Mod  el 
BONE  CUTTER 

Automatically  adapts  cutting  to  your 
strength.  Never  clogs.  Cuts  all  adher¬ 
ing  meat  and  gristle.  We  send  it  oa 

lO  CAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  Me  money  la 

advance.  Catalogue  free. 

Box  lfis  Mill  or  d. 
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A  POUND  OF  BUTTER . 

From  Feed  to  Table. 

Part  II. 

The  ceilings  of  the  stable  are  made  of 
steel,  so  that,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  no 
place  for  dust  to  accumulate,  since  every 
part  can  be  easily  washed  or  wiped  off. 
In  the  picture  showing  the  cow  will  be 
seen  one  of  the  cloth-covered  windows, 
which  provide  ventilation.  A  self-regis¬ 
tering  thermometer  is  also  shown.  This 
marks  the  temperature  for  each  hour  of 
the  24.  It  may.  be  said  that  1  am  taking 
too  much  time  in  talking  about  clean  milk, 
but  that  is  the  basis  of  all  successful 
dairy  operations.  The  importance  of  it 
will  be  more  and  more  evident  as  years 
go  by,  since  consumers  are  learning  what 
to  call  for.  Dr.  Santee  tells  the  follow¬ 
ing  story  to  illustrate  the  idea  some  people 
have  about  “old-fashioned  milk” : 

TIi rer*  samples  of  milk  were  submitted  to 
two  dignified  professors,  who  were  noted 
epicureans.  Sample  No.  1  had  been  drawn 
from  a  cow  through  a  sterile  pipe  into  a 
sterile  tube ;  at  once  cooled  to  40  degrees 
and  kept  at  that  temperature.  No.  2  was 
milked  in  the  ordinary  way  from  an  average 
cow,  in  an  average  dairy  stable.  No.  a  was 
procured  from  a  farmer  of  the  old  school, 
who  still  practised  the  old  methods  that  used 
to  be  all  too  common.  The  committee  of 
professors  agreed  that  No.  1  was  flat  and 
insipid,  and  that  it  had  something  wrong 
with  it,  that  No.  2  was  somewhat  better, 
but  that  No.  3  was  the  real  article,  like 
that  of  the  days  of  their  childhood,  which 
u?>d  to  taste  so  gcod.  No.  l  then  had  a 
small  quantity  of  stable  tilth  quietly  added 
to  it  and  was  allowed  to  stand  one  hour  at 
room  temperature.  It  was  then  pronounced 
O.  K. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  saw  an  old  farmer 
drink  out  of  a  spring.  It  was  pure,  clear 


arc  Charles  B.  Ackerman  and  his  wife, 
and  they  know  their  business  properly. 
When  1  asked  Dr.  Santee  if  they  had 
much  trouble  with  milk  fever,  garget  or 
similar  troubles,  he  said:  “We  never  have 
trouble  because  Charlie  watches  the  cows 
all  the  time.”  Mrs.  Ackerman  is  an  ex¬ 
pert  butter  maker,  and  has  taken  prizes 
at  the  fairs  for  several  years. 

With  a  clean  stable  and  good,  healthy 
cows  must  go  an  abundance  of  clean  feed. 
Silage  is  fed  of  course.  There  is  a  new 
cement  round  silo  close  to  the  stable.  Good 
silage  is  probably  the  most  important  of 
all  dairy  feeds.  It  is  most  useful  in  the 
production  of  sanitary  milk.  I  asked  Dr. 
Santee  why  the  Bordens  are  so  much  op¬ 
posed  to  silos  and  silage.  He  says  they 
are  obliged  to  cut  it  all  out  because  they 
cannot  distinguish  between  good  and  bad. 
In  the  old-fashioned  square  silo  or  in 
the  cheap,  open  silos  there  will  be  sure 
to  be  moldy  or  rotten  silage  near  the  cor¬ 
ners  or  cracks.  In  some  cases  it  is  not 
tramped  down  hard  and  that  makes  more 
spoiled  stuff.  If  this  is  fed  to  cows  the 
milk  will  no  doubt  be  affected  by  it,  and 
if  it  is  on  the  premises  the  buyers  cannot 
be  sure  it  is  never  fed.  Thus  the  Bordens 
find  it  safer  to  prohibit  the  use  of  all 
silage,  though  without  doubt  that  properly 
made  from  mature  corn  in  a  cement  or 
tight  wood  silo  would  be  as  safe  to  feed 
as  green  cornstalks  or  pasture  grass.  A 
ration  of  silage  is  given  every  Winter  day 
with  some  dry  fodder  with  it,  for  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  cows  do  better  with 
some  hay.  As  for  grain  feed,  the  stand¬ 
ard  mixture  is  bran,  wheat  middlings,  oil 
meal  and  gluten.  The  mixture  varies 
with  the  quality  of  the  roughage,  the  plan 
being  to  bring  the  ration  as  close  as  pos- 


KATRINKA  BRILLIANT.  RECORD  612  LBS.  4  OZ.  BUTTER. 


water,  but  his  comment  was:  “No  good ; 
there  is  no  taste  to  it.”  His  well  at  home 
was  near  a  filthy  barnyard,  and  the  water 
was  strong  in  taste  and  smell.  Some 
member  of  his  family  was  usually  sick. 

The  cattle  are  purebred  Jerseys.  One 
of  them  is  shown  at  Fig.  404.  This  cow, 
Katrinka  Brilliant  130485,  has  a  record  of 
612  pounds  four  ounces  butter  in  one  year, 
and  some  of  the  others  are  nearly  or  quite 
as  good.  The  hills  around  Cortland  are 
black  with  Holstein  cattle,  which  provide 
market  milk.  Of  course  Such  milk  as 
these  Jerseys  produce  could  not  compete 
quart  for  quart  in  the  average  market 
with  the  Holstein  milk  at  the  same  price, 
although  Dr.  Santee  claims  that  counting 
the  cost  of  feed  the  milk  from  many  of 
the  Holsteins  costs  as  much  as  that  from 
his  Jerseys.  When  it  comes  to  butter  pro¬ 
duction,  however,  the  Jerseys  are  ahead. 
Dr.  Santee’s  plan  is  to  breed  from  his  best 
cows,  using  the  best  Jersey  bull  he  can 
find,  and  from  the  most  promising  calves 
develop  a  uniform  herd  of  20  famous 
cows.  He  had  just  sold  one  heifer  of 
good  breeding  at  a  low  price  because  her 
shape  and  color  did  not  suit  him. 

We  have  heard  much  talk  from  our 
dairy  experts  and  institute  speakers  about 
improving  the  quality  of  milk — that  is,  in¬ 
creasing  the  per  cent  of  fat.  Evidently  it 
is  possible  to  do  this,  but  will  it  pay  the 
average  farmer  to  do  so?  Suppose  he  is 
able  to  produce  milk  testing  4H>  per  cent 
or  more  of  fat,  where  can  he  ship  it  in 
order  to  get  what  it  is  worth,  or  must  he 
make  butter  in  order  to  gets  its  value? 
Dr.  Santee  says  that  anyone  living  rea¬ 
sonably  near  a  good  town  or  city  can  sell 
such  milk  for  more  than  the  average 
price.  His  best  plan  would  be  to  go  to 
the  local  board  of  health  and  have  them 
test  the  milk  and  see  how  it  is  made. 
There  is  a  great  and  growing  demand  in 
every  such  town  for  high-class  milk,  and 
this  is  the  opening  for  farmers  who  have 
it  for  sale.  There  seems  to  be  a  ^ood 
opening,  too,  for  the  sale  of  high-class 
dairy  butter,  provided  it  is  well  made  and 
guaranteed.  The  workers  on  this  farm 


sible  to  one  part  protein  to  5 of  carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  fat.  .Thus,  if  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  is  fed  with  the  silage  less  of  the 
bran  and  oil  meal  will  be  needed  than  if 
Timothy  were  fed.  Again,  if  the  silage  is 
from  corn  well  eared  out  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  bran  or  oil  meal  will  be  needed  to 
give  the  true  balance.  I  speak  of  this 
to  show  how  cattle  feeding  may  be 
brought  closer  to  an  exact  science.  It  is 
easy  for  anyone  to  see  that  this  plarq  of 
balancing  the  feeds  is  much  surer  and 
more  economical  than  the  old  plan  of 
feeding  whatever  is  apparently  cheapest 
or  easiest  to  get. 

Dr.  Santee  has  40  acres  on  which  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  grow  the  roughage  for  20  cows, 
with  a  fair  pasture.  He  has  a  field  of 
Alfalfa  well  started,  and  the  soil  produces 
large  crops  of  grass.  Four  acres  this  year 
produced  53  tons  of  silage  corn,  so  that 
with  good  crops  of  clover  and  Alfalfa  it 
will  be  quite  possible  to  provide  for  even 
a  larger  herd  on  this  area.  Dairying  in 
this  section  seems  to  be  divided  into  two 
types.  Farmers  on  high-priced  level  land 
closer  to  town  are  able  to  keep  good  herds 
on  a  comparatively  small  area.  Back  fur¬ 
ther  on  the  rougher  land  the  hill  farmers 
use  more  pasture,  and  are  evidently 
obliged  to  handle  their  cattle  differently. 
I  should  say  that  the  farmers  on  the  small¬ 
er  level  farms  had  the  better  chance.  Part 
of  this  level  ground  is  so  stony  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  at  least  half  the  soil  is 
covered  with  flat  stones.  To  pick  them  all 
up  would  be  an  endless  job,  yet  this  is 
what  Clark,  the  grass  man,  advises,  for, 
he  says,  soil  cannot  produce  a  large  crop 
of  grain  or  grass  when  the  surface  is  cov¬ 
ered  in  this  way.  Still,  I  was  assured 
that  crops  like  three  tons  of  Timothy  to 
the  acre  and  heavy  yields  of  oats  were 
possible.  In  looking  over  some  seedings 
of  clover  and  grass  I  noticed  that  the 
plants  seemed  to  stool  out  over  the  stones, 
the  roots  appearing  to  be  well  protected 
by  them.  Oats  are  grown  on  this  farm, 
as  much  straw  as  needed,  and  this  grain 
is  good  for  seeding  to  grass  and  clover. 

H.  W.  C. 


THE  HARVEST 
THAT  NEVER  ENDS. 

Through  fall,  winter,  spring  and  summer  the  harvesting  of 
the  “milk  crop”  continues  year  in  and  year  out.  The  ever 
faithful  cow  never  fails  to  add  a  goodly  sum  to  each  year’s 
revenue  from  the  farm.  Yet  how  little  many  do  towards  making 
the  most  of  her  product.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are 
lost  yearly  by  cow  owners  through  failure  to  employ  a  centrifugal 
cream  separator  and  thereby  secure  every  particle  of  cream  from 
the  cow’s  milk.  Over  750,000  DE  LAVAL  users  are  daily  proving 
that  the  increased  gain  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
“milk  crop”  is  from  $10.-  to  $15.-  per  cow  each  year  when  the 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

is  used,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time  and  labor  saved.  Isn’t  it 
worth  your  while  to  investigate  such  a  saving?  If  you  own  three 
or  more  cows  the  practice  of  economy  and  good  business  methods 
in  the  care  of  their  products  demands  a  DE  LAVAL  machine. 
Remember  that  one  will  last  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years, 
and  that  it  can  be  purchased  upon  such  liberal  terms  that  it  will 
earn  its  cost  and  more  while  you  are  paying  for  it.  Illustrated 
catalog  and  full  particulars  sent  free  upon  request.  \V rite  today. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
9  &  11  Drumm  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74  Cort/andt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


109-113  Youville  Square 
MONTREAL. 

75  &  77  York  Street 
TORONTO: 

14-16  Princess  St. 
WINNIPEG. 


JHarlii 


Here  is  the  newest  and  lightest  .22  repeating  rifle  on  the  market 
— the  fflar/i/l  Baby  heather- Weight. 

Think  of  a  3  pound  1 0  oz.  repeating  rifle  which  is  as  effective  as 
any  .22  of  equal  length  of  barrel  in  the  world ! 

The  extra  carrier,  quickly  installed,  makes  the  rifle  handle  the  .22 
long-rifle  as  well  as  the  .22  short  cartridge. 

No  sacrifice  of  777arfi/l  quality  has  been  made  in  produnng 
the  light  ifflar/in  Model  No.  18.  All  the  good  old  77?ar/in 
features  are  there :  the  solid  top  and  side  ejection,  the  forged  steel 
working  parts  and  the  fine  steel  barrel. 

Send  six  cents  for  catalogue,  which  tells  in  detail  about  this 
wonderful  little  rifle. 

77ie  77/arl/n.  firearms  Co. , 


157  Willow  Street, 


New  Haven,  Conn 


MANY  claims  are  made  for  ele¬ 
vated  carriers  for  barn  use  hut 
the  fact  remains  that  more 
“Drews?’  are  in  use  today  than  all 
other  makes  combined. 

Why, — Mr.  Farmer?  For  the  simple 
reason  that  the  “Drew”  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  carrier  made. 

It  is  the  most  practical.  It  is  the  only 
device  that  carries  its  load  to  any  de¬ 
sired  point,  drops  it,  and  re¬ 
turns  automatically,  ready 
to  receive  another  load. 

That’s  why  actual  users 
praise  this  carrier, — be¬ 
cause  it  performs  all  and 
more  than  its  makers 
promise. 

The  Automatic  Drew  Carrier  is  a  Money- 
Maker  as  it  saves  the  best  elements  of  the 
fertility  produced  on  the  farm,  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste — the 
liquid  manure.  This  element  is  very  rich  in 
potash,  which  sells  in  the  open  market  for 
5c  per  pound.  Without  a  sufficient  amount 
of  this  potash  in  your  soil,  your  small  grain 
is  liable  to  lodge. 

By  its  use  you  not  only  save  money,  time, 
work  and  worry,  but  also  health.  Its  use 
keeps  the  barn  and  yard  scrupulously  clean, 
offering  an  easy  means  of  preventing  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  disease  breeding  litter,  refuse, 
manure,  etc. 

It  is  this  feature  of  cleanliness  that  makes 
the  “ Drew ”  so  necessary  to  up-to-date,  pro¬ 
gressive  Dairymen,  who  equip  their  barns 


with  it  to  increase  the  market  value  of  their 
products,  as  well  as  to  promote  the  her.lth 
of  their  families. 

*  *  * 

But,— litter  and  manure  are  only  a  small 
part  of  the  possible  uses  to  which  the  Auto¬ 
matic  Drew  Carrier  can  be  put. 

It  is  a  valuable  and  practical  conveyor  of 
many  other  commodities,  as,  for  example,  the 
carrying  of  Ensilage,  Feed,  Grain,  Potatoes, 
Coal,Boxes,Milk  Cans,  Vegetables,  Water, etc. 

With  a  “Drew”  you  can  save  yourself  much 
unnecessary  drudgery  and  many  steps. 

Hundreds  of  Farmers  write 
us  that  they  find  it  a  wonderful 
convenience  and  labor  saver. 

Such  testimony  is  worth  some¬ 
thing  to  you,  because  it  comes 
from  people  who  have  proved 
by  the  test  of  actual  experience 
the  real  worth  of  the  Auto¬ 
matic  Drew  Carrier. 

Why  not  make  such  a  test 
yourself? 

Now,  here’s  what  we  will  do  for  you: 

We  will  send  you  an  Automatic  Drew 
Carrier  Outfit  complete,  with  detailed  in¬ 
structions  for  setting  it  up. 

You  can  try  it  thirty  days,  and  if  you  do 
not  find  that  it  will  do  the  work  exactly  as 
we  represent  it  in  every  respect,  we  will  re¬ 
fund  every  penny  you  have  paid  for  it. 

If  you  wish,  you  may  deposit  the  price  with 
your  own  bank,  the  money  not  to  be  paid  to 
us,  until  everything  is  satisfactory. 

Don’t  you  think  that  the  “Drew”  must  be 
pretty  nearly  right,  if  we  can  afford  to  make 
this  offer? 

Well,  it  is  right,  and  all  we  want  is  a 
chance  to  prove  it  to  your  satisfaction. 

Will  you  let  us  do  it  ?  When  ? 


Automatic 

DREW 

Carrier 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 

Drew  Elevated  Carrier  Co.,  115  Monroe  St.,  Waterloo,  Wis 

Branch  Office  and  Warehouse: — Rome,  N.  Y. 


1906. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  DOC  WITH  BRAINS. 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Whitney,  of  Fairfield  Co., 
Conn.,  has  cause  for  thankfulness  in  the 
possession  of  a  little  dog  Jack,  which  has 


been  trained  to  perform  various  tricks. 
We  give  here  several  pictures  of  Jack  in 
his  various  acts — in  one  standing  in  his 
hoop,  in  another  eating  at  his  table,  and 


in  another  holding  his  doll  and  pipe.  He 
can  and  will  do  several  other  tricks,  and. 
in  addition,  is  a  good  watch  dog.  Mrs. 
Whitney  says  that  both  coaxing  and  force 


were  needed  to  make  Jack  remember  what 
to  do.  Now  and  then  it  was  necessary  to 
box  his  ears  when  he  would  not  mind,  and 
when  he  did  well  he  was  given  a  piece  of 
meat  or  cake.  This  training  of -a  bright 
little  dog  is  interesting  work,  and  re'quires 
great  patience  and  skill.  The  dog  must 
have  good  brains  to  begin  with. 


SOME  BREEDS  OF  SHEEP. 

How  do  the  Cotswold,  Lincoln  and  Lei¬ 
cester  sheep  compare  in  size,  and  weight  of 
fleece  with  the  black-faced  breeds?  What  are 
their  good  points,  and  also  what  are  their 
failings?  c.  t. 

Moravia,  N.  Y. 

The  first  three  breeds  of  sheep  men¬ 
tioned  are  of  one  general  type  that  are 
generally  classed  as  “long-wools,”  the 
Lincoln  being  not  only  the  largest  of  the 
three,  but  probably  the  largest  sheep  in 
existence :  full-grown  sheep  of  this  breed 
have  dressed  nearly  100  pounds  to  the 
quarter.  The  wool  has  measured  nearly 
nine  or  10  inches,  and  they  have  been 
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known  to  shear  30  pounds  to  the  fleece. 
These,  of  course,  are  the  extremes.  The 
Leicester  is  not  very  common  in  this 
country,  nor  is  the  Lincoln.  The  former 
is  not  as  large  as  the  Lincoln,  nor  so 
good  a  shearer.  The  Cotswold  is  some¬ 
what  smaller  than  either,  but  a  very  old 
breed  of  sheep,  and  at  one  time  very  com¬ 
mon  in  this  country,  particularly  when 
their  coarse  long  wool  commanded  a 
higher  price  than  any  other.  Without 
doubt  some  of  the  foundation  blood  of  the 
Shropshires,  Llampshires  and  Oxfords 
was  derived  from  this  breed.  To-day  on 
account  of  their  lack  of  vigor,  rather  light 
fleeces  and  failure  to  mature  as  lambs 
at  an  earlv  age,  they  have  been  largely 
superseded  by  the  black-faced  breeds, 
particularly  the  Shropshires  and  South- 
downs.  Neither  of  these  long-wool  breeds, 
for  the  reasons  iust  stated,  may  be  called 
the  farmer’s  sheep.  Where  large  flocks 
are  kept  with  the  purpose  of  raising  ma¬ 
ture  lambs  or  sheep,  the  rams  of  these 
breeds  are  particularly  valuable  to  use 
with  the  finer-wooled  ewes  largely  of  the 
Merino  tribe.  This  combination  makes  a 
fine  first  cross,  the  onlv  cross  I  believe 
wise  in  most  cases.  I  think  it  will  be 
readilv  seen  that  these  excellent  sheep  in 
their  place  must  necessarily  have  rich 
abundant  pasturage  in  Summer,  and 
abundance  of  proper  feed  in  Winter  to 
enable  them  to  do  their  best.  This  is 
what  has  developed  them  to  such  degrees 
of  perfection  both  in  England  and  certain 
parts  of  Canada.  Their  open  wool,  not 
shedding  the  storm  like  that  of  the  more 
closely-wooled  breeds,  makes  them  particu¬ 
larly  susceptible  to  exposure.  The  failure 
to  provide  both  sufficient  and  proper  food 
and  shelter  will  account  for  the  many 
miserable  specimens  of  these  really  fine 
sheep,  particularly  of  the  Cotswolds,  so 
often  seen  as  one  passes  through  the 
countrv.  To  a  degree  the  same  things 
will  apply  to  the  black-faced  breeds  and 
one  who  does  not  intend  to  furnish  these 
needful  requisites  would  better  turn  his 
attention  to  fine  wool  sheep,  the  most 
hardy  in  existence.  Of  the  black-faced 
breeds,  the  Shropshire  and  Southdown  are 
the  popular  ones.  Rather  compact  fleeces, 
the  former  very  heavy  shearers,  both  ma¬ 
turing  a  fat  lamb  with  a  heavy  quarter  at 
a  verv  early  age,  and  both  with  good  con¬ 
stitutions  and  with  decent  care  fairlv 
hardv.  Edward  van  alstyne. 

“Do  you  make  plain  cake,  Delia?” 
“Yes’m.  I  make  it  that  plain  that  you 
couldn’t  tell  it  from  bread.” — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


Dairymen- 


Nothing  To  Equal  It. 

Dwaarkill,  N.  Y. 

“I  have  used  all  kinds  of  feeds  for  my  dairy,  but 
have  never  found  anything  that  gave  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  as  Dried  Beet  Pulp. 

H.  L.  LOW.” 


Cut  Your  Feed  Bill, 
Get  More  Milk, 

And  Get  It  Longer, 
Have  Healthier 
Cows. 


Our  Free  Book  Will  Tell  You  How. 


SOME  dairymen  are  making  a 
good  deal  of  money;  some  make 
a  little,  others  hardly  make 
both  ends  meet. 

It  doesn’t  matter  which  class  you 
are  in,  you  are  not  making  as  much 
as  you  would  if  you  added  Dried  Beet 
Pulp  to  your  ration. 

Hundreds  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  dairymen  of  the 
country  are  feeding 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  regu¬ 
larly. 

Isn’t  it  worth  your 
while  to  investigate? 

We  can  prove  to  you 
that  Dried  Beet  Pulp 
has  saved  from  1  to  3 
cents  a  day  per  cow  for 
others. 

And  at  the  same  time  the  cows 
produce  more  milk  and  give  it  longer 
and  keep  in  the  pink  of  condition. 

If  some  men,  situated  just  as  you 
are,  get  more  milk  at  less  cost — per¬ 
haps  some  improvement  can  be  made 
in  your  method  of  feeding.  We  can 


start  you  on  the  right  track.  We 
have  started  others. 

An  investigation  will  cost  you  noth¬ 
ing  and  it  may  mean  many  dollars  in 
your  pocket. 

It  doesn’t  matter  what  your  ration 
consists  of  now,  Dried  Beet  Pulp  can 
be  added  with  profit. 

Hon.  James  Wilson, 
U.  S.  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  says  he  would 
rather  have  a  pound  of 
Beet  Pulp  to  feed  a  cow 
than  a  pound  of  corn. 

We  have  his  state¬ 
ment  in  our  valuable 
book,  which  is  yours 
for  the  asking.  There 
are  reports  from  dozens 
of  other  men  who  know 
also. 

This  free  book  will  tell  you  why 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  will  save  and  make 
money  for  you.  We’ll  give  you  one 
reason  here — 

It’s  Like  June  Pasture  all  the  year 
’round. 

Write  For  The  Book  To-day. 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Company, 611  Newark cnyn9e* 


The  Neatest  Thing  on  the  Farm 


Makes  Stable  Work  Lighter, 
Saves  Time  and  Labor, 

Soon  Pays  for  Itself. 


The  Climax 

Feed  and  Litter 
Carrier. 

Can  go  anywhere  by  curves  and  switches. 
Hook  the  same  car  to  our  large  ensilage 
pan  and  feed  the  stock  in  one  half  the 
time.  Cars  made  to  run  on  steel  channel 
track,  heavy  wire,  or  cable,  as  desired. 
Positive  chain  hoist.  Pans  will  rest  on 
floor  and  not  tip  over;  made  of  galvan¬ 
ized  iron.  Can  be  installed  for  special  purposes  in  works  or  factories. 

Send  a  sketch  of  your  requirements  and  we  will  send  you  full  description 
and  an  estimate  of  cost. 


W arsaw-W i  lkirvsor\  Co.,  50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y» 

Manufacturers  of  Climax  Pneumatic  Ensilage  Cutters,  Climax  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers. 


From  Scrawn 
to  Brawn 


mi. 


The  difference  Detween  the  scrawny  animal  and  the  thrifty 
one  is  not  usually  due  to  the  amount  of  food  consumed  but 
the  amount  digested.  In  fact,  the  scrawny  animal  frequently 
consumes  more.  It  is  a  vital  point  to  see  that  there  is  a  gain  in 
weight  each  succeeding  day  sufficient  to  cover  cost  of  feed  and 
labor,  otherwise,  you  are  feeding  at  a  loss.  Such  a  condition 
can  be  brought  about,  and  the  scrawny  animal  converted  into 


a  brawny,  thrifty,  profitable  one,  by  adding 


the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  to  the  regular  ration  twice  a  day.  It  compels  the  rapid  development  of  bone,  muscle,  milk  fat  etc. 
and  insures  perfect  health  and  condition.  It  produces  this  extra  profit  by  supplying  the  animal  with  bitter  tonics,  which  improve  the  digestion' 
strengthening  every  function  of  assimilation  ;  by  increasing  the  flow  of  intestinal j  uices  ;  by  stimulating  the  parastaltic  action  of  the  bowels  (that 

churning  motion  that  brings  the  contents  of  the  bowels  in  constant  contact 
with  the  minute  cells  which  absorb  the  nutrition);  by  supplying  iron  for  the 
Wj, V  blood.  nitrates  to  assist  nature  in  expelling  waste  material  from  the  system  ; 
“  *'  and  by  supplying  laxatives  to  regulate  the  bowels.  Professors  Quitman 

Winslow,  Dun,  and  all  the  noted  medical  writers  indorse  these  ingredients 


for 

sole 


■  producing  the  results  above  mentioned.  Besides,  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is 

d  on  a  Written  Guarantee. 


100  lbs.  $5.00;  25-lb.  pail  $1.60 1 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance.  .  / 


Except  in  Canada 
and  Extreme 
West  and  South. 

Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  in  particular  Is  in  the  dose— it’s  small  and  fed  but  twice  a  day 
which  proves  it  has  the  most  digestive  strength  to  the  pound.  Our  Government  recognizes  Dr  Hess 
Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal  tonic  and  this  paper  is  back  of  the  guarantee. 


Free  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  each  month— Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  will  prescribe 
for  your  ailing  animals.  You  can  have  his  96  page  Veterinary  Book  any  time  for  the  asking 
Mention  this  paper. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 

Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


•  ♦•Ve  »,v.uAV!/k 
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Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Editor. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  >2.04, 
equal  to  Ks.  0d.,  or  HVa  marks,  or  10 l/j  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  1,  1900. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Now  there  is  a  call  for  a  convention  to  help  “extend 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States.”  If  there 
could  be  a  fair  distribution  of  profits  and  incomes  in 
this  country  there  would  be  little  need  of  any  foreign 
market.  With  a  parcels  post,  fair  express  and  railroad 
fates,  free  markets  and  fair  competition,  a  plainer  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  and  an  abundance  of  farm  labor,  there 
would  be  little  surplus  to  get  rid  of.  There  is  a  better 
market  among  the  farm  homes  of  this  country  than 
Europe  can  furnish. 

* 

The  Berea  Quarterly,  a  little  magazine  published  in 
interests  of  Berea  College,  Kentucky,  gives  this  orig¬ 
inal  dialogue  between  mountaineers : 

New-come  “Furriner” :  “How  much  do  you  mean  by  ‘a 
heap’  anyway  ?’’ 

Placid  Native:  “Wall,  I  allow  a  heap  is  ekel  ter  several 
‘right  smarts.’  ” 

Now  gentlemen,  scientists,  institute  speakers  and 
others,  here  was  a  man  who  sought  information.  Did 
he  get  it?  People  often  ask  you  about  things  that  you 
discuss.  Do  you  make  them  understand  it  as  you  do? 

* 

“Who  Killed  Cock  Robin?”  In  the  old  nursery 
rhyme  the  birds  came  forward  to  claim  the  credit — after 
the  robin  was  dead.  Men  seem  like  children  grown  up. 
We  are  amused  to  see  how  people  are  coming  forward 
to  claim  credit  for  the  victory  in  the  Thirty-fourjh 
District.  Some  who  hesitated  to  express  themselves 
before  election  are  now  patting  themselves  on  the  back 
in  public.  In  this  case  “Cock  Robin”  is  dead,  and  we 
would  better  let  him  rest.  The  credit  belongs  to  the 
farmers  who  split  those  tickets  with  a  broad  ax  and 
then  drove  the  splinters  in.  They  have  gone  back  to 
work,  while  the  self-appointed  “saviors”  are  doing 
the  talking. 

* 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  of  England  has  this  to  say 
about  English  farmers  and  legislation : 

Pleading  and  plaintive  is  the  voice  of  agriculture,  the 
most  important  industry  in  the  country,  instead  of  being 
strong,  powerful,  and  commanding  as  it  ought  to  be ;  in 
fact,  a  veritable  power  in  the  land.  Agriculture  asks  for 
things  as  favors  which  it  ought  to  demand  as  rights,  and 
its  gentle  murmurings  have  been  heard  so  long  that  they 
have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  powers  that  be. 

These  farmers  in  the  Thirty-fourth  District  didn’t  go 
softly  hat  in  hand  with  voices  “pleading  and  plain¬ 
tive!”  The  stamp  of  their  boots  was  heard  above  the 
roar  of  Niagara.  There  is  no  use  being  “ladylike” 
when  it  comes  to  a  rough-and-tumble.  The  New  Jer¬ 
sey  farmers  are  not  going  to  defeat  Senator  Dryden 
by  asking  members  of  the  Legislature  if  they  won’t 

please  vote  against  him.  Tell  them,  right  up  and 

down,  that  you  don’t  want  him,  and  state  why. 

* 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  now  con¬ 
fronted  by  problems  similar  to  those  that  render  the 
decisions  of  the  Treasury  Department  such  a  source  of 
joy.  They  are  trying  to  decide  whether  potatoes  are 
fruit.  The  railway  rate  law  provides  that  railways 

may  furnish  transportation  to  caretakers  who  travel 
with  perishable  fruit,  and  the  potato-carrying  roads, 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  such  transporta¬ 


tion  with  potato  shipments,  wish  to  know  whether  they 
may  continue  to  do  so,  without  infringing  the  anti-pass 
provision  of  the  law.  The  Colorado  melon  growers, 
too,  are  asserting  that  their  products  are  fruit  (which 
seems  botanically  accurate)  and  they  too  are  entitled 
to  free  transportation  for  caretakers.  The  decision  as 
to  the  social  status  of  the  useful  potato  will  be  quite 
interesting,  and  in  the  meantime  it  is  probable  that  an 
extensive  list  of  fruits,  all  of  them  entitled  to  chaperons 
with  free  passes,  will  claim  recognition  from, the  Com¬ 
mission. 

* 

We  begin  to  receive  letters  about  that  trouble  over 
proper  registration  of  Jersey  cattle.  One  of  them  is 
printed  on  page  898.  All  thus  far  say  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  fully  justified  in  calling  for  an  investigation.  Con¬ 
fidence  is  expressed  that  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  will  reopen  the 
matter  and  settle  it.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  club  can 
well  do  otherwise.  It  is  claimed  that  one  party  to  the 
controversy  stated  that  he  knew  who  would  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate  in  case  any  investigation  tobk 
place.  The  inference  was  that  such  a  committee  would 
be  “packed”  so  as  to  favor  one  side.  This  charge  alone 
should  lead  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  to  investigate  at  once.  There 
seems  to  be  no  other  honorable  course  for  the  managers 
to  follow.  Mr.  Morse  on  page  898  suggests  that  the 
buyer  of  these  cattle  has  mistaken  their  identity.  We 
understand  that  the  breeder  came  to  the  farm  and  per¬ 
sonally  identified  the  cattle;  which  were  marked  by  a 
reliable  and  well-known  man.  As  this  is  a  matter 
which  interests  owners  and  breeders  of  Jersey  cattle  we 
welcome  any  expression  of  opinions  from  them — 
whether  it  be  comment  or  criticism.  We  have  learned 
that  the  way  to  do  things  is  to  appeal  to  those  who 
are  honestly  interested  and  keep  at  it. 

* 

Apparently  the  tramp  plague  has  reached  the  Phil¬ 
ippines,  as  we  are  told  that  the  civil  authorities  are 
much  troubled  by  vagrants  and  other  undesirable  per¬ 
sons  who  refuse  to  work,  and  who  threaten  to  become 
charges  upon  the  Government.  The  authorities  have 
been  shipping  these  “hoboes”  to  this  country  on  the 
army  transports  (as  though  we  hadn’t  enough  al¬ 
ready!)  but  hereafter  this  will  be  impossible  under  a 
law  enacted  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  The  only 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  will  be  to  authorize  the  trans¬ 
portation  and  charge  the  cost  of  it  to  the  insular 
government.  Personally,  we  believe  in  the  Scriptural 
attitude — “he  that  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat” 
— and  while  we  probably  provide  a  good  many  meals 
for  the  undeserving  during  the  course  of  a  year,  we 
make  some  effort  at  discrimination,  and  refuse  to  supply 
any  of  these  pilgrims  with  money.  It  is  an  exaspera¬ 
tion  beyond  words  to  see  husky  men  demanding  food 
as  their  right  without  offering  any  equivalent  in  re¬ 
turn,  while  farming  industries  everywhere  are  crippled 
for  want  of  any  sort  of  help.  The  fact  is  we  have 
been  entirely  too  sentimental  in  our  treatment  of  such 
wastrels,  and  we  are  reaping  a  harvest  of  crime  and 
terrorism  as  the  result.  Our  poorly-policed  cities  and 
wholly  unprotected  rural  districts  make  it  too  easy 
for  the  idle  tramp  to  become  the  murderous  marauder 
— the  “yeggman”  of  criminal  slang.  That  such  people 
should  get  free  transportation  to  the  United  States, 
when  they  should  be  put  to  labor  for  the  public  benefit 
in  the  Philippines,  seems  to  us  simply  a  shuffling  of 
responsibilities.  They  are  certainly  less  desirable  here 
than  many  aliens  whom  we  send  back. 

* 

On  November  9  we  sent  the  following  letter  to 
Hon.  John  F.  Dryden,  Senator  from  New  Jersey: 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  a  large  number  of  readers  in  New 
Jersey,  many  or  all  of  them  deeply  interested  in  legislation 
affecting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine.  Dairy 
farmers  in  particular  consider  this,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  legislation  that  can  come  before  Congress.  It 
is  generally  understood  among  farmers  of  the  State  that 
you  voted  against  the  Grout  bill,  which  taxed  colored  oleo, 
and  the  result  of  wb'ch  has  been  greatly  advantageous  to 
the  dairy  interests.  It  is  also  inferred,  we  think,  that  you 
would  favor  a  bill,  which,  we  understand,  is  to  be  introduced 
in  Congress,  removing  this  tax  in  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturers  of  oleo.  This  matter  will,  without  doubt, 
come  up  during  this  year’s  Senatorial  contest.  We  don’t 
like  to  make  any  statements  at  random,  and  therefore  take, 
the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us 
why  you  were  not  in  favor  of  the  Grout  bill.  Possibly  your 
reasons  for  taking  the  position  you  did  would  appeal  to  the 
farmers  of  the  State.  We  would  also  like  very  much  indeed 
to  have  you  tell  us  what  you  will  do  in  case  the  matter 
is  brought  up  again  in  Congress.  Would  you  favor  a  bill 
removing  the  tax  from  colored  oleo?  We  can  assure  you 
that  these  matters  are  of  vital  importance  to  farmers  of  the 
State.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  public  question  at  this  time 
would  be  considered  of  greater  importance  to  them  than 
this.  We  shall  highly  appreciate,  therefore,  any  opinion 
or  information  you  may  give  us  regarding  your  views. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  once  wrote  Senators 
Platt  and  Depew  of  New  York  asking  what  they  would 
do  about  a  parcels  post.  Mr.  Platt  said  he  would  con¬ 
sider  such  a  bill  if  it  got  to  the  Senate.  Mr.  Depew 
said  he  was  thinking  about  it.  Mr.  Dryden  seems  to  be 
a  greater  “statesman”  than  either,  for  he  doesn’t  say  a 
word.  His  silence  has  the  strength  of  Gibraltar — it  is 
very  impressive.  It  impresses  one  with  the  belief  that 


lie  is  an  oleo  man  who  would  not  dare  to  admit  publicly 
what  he  will  do  when  the  effort  is  made  to  remove  the 
oleo  tax.  If  any  farmer  in  New  Jersey  will  give  us  one 
sound  reason  why  Mr.  Dryden  should  be  elected  we  will 
thank  him  for  it.  The  farms  of  New  Jersey  earned 
last  year  for  their  owners  $75,934,491.  This  great  busi¬ 
ness  is  just  as  much  entitled  to  consideration  as  the 
insurance  business  or  the  railroads.  Think  of  the  folly 
of  sending  to  the  Senate  a  man  who  not  only  has  no 
sympathy  with  agriculture,  but  who  is  on  record  as  an 
avowed  enemy  of  it.  As  judged  by  his  record  on  the 
oleo  question,  Mr.  Dryden  is  such  an  enemy,  and  has 
no  right  to  ask  a  farmer  to  support  him.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  he  looks  for  election  to  those  counties  where 
farmers  are  most  numerous.  Stick  a  stamp  on  your 
legislator!  Get  tzuo  cents’  worth  of  glory! 

* 

We  have  rather  neglected  our  old  friend  the  Seedless 
apple  of  late — other  matters  having  demanded  attention. 
Let  us  bring  history  up  to  date.  John  F.  Spencer  has 
not  yet  told  us  where  he  got  the  apple !  It  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  proven  therefore  that  Mr.  Van  Deman  and 
Mr.  Waters  were  right  in  saying  that  the  “Seedless”  is 
nothing  but  a  worthless  old  seedling  variety  from  Vir¬ 
ginia.  If  this  is  false  the  light  still  holds  out  for  Mr. 
Spencer  to  deny  it.  We  have  received  specimens  of 
three  different  “Seedless”  apples  and  reports  of  several 
more — not  one  of  them  of  any  commercial  value.  The 
Seedless  apple  people  seemed  to  think  the  Canadians 
were  more  likely  to  buy  their  trees  than  the  Yankees. 
An  ex-minister  of  agriculture,  John  Dryden  (not  the 
oleo  Senator  from  New  Jersey),  contributed  a  “write¬ 
up”  for  the  apple  in  which  he  certainly  earned  his  salary. 
At  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers’  Association  a  special 
committee  overhauled  the  Seedless  apple — taking  the  sap 
out  of  Mr.  Dryden’s  report: 

They  found  several  objectionable  features,  which  appar¬ 
ently  contradicted  the  printed  description  of  the  fruit.  The 
core,  they  said,  was  undoubtedly  smaller  than  In  other 
apples,  but  there  was  still  sufficient  to  make  coring  neces¬ 
sary.  The  lack  of  the  calyx  tube  left  an  abnormally  large 
and  deep  opening  extending  down  to.  the  core  and  causing 
a  loss  of  flesh  almost  equal  to  a  normal  core,  and  affording 
as  well  a  refuge  for  insect  pests.  This  space  also  contained 
a  mold-like  accumulation,  which  was  pronounced  very  objec¬ 
tionable.  Besides  these  defects  the  committee  said  that  the 
apples  contained  well-developed  seeds,  though  less  numerous 
than  in  the  normal  apple.  In  size  the  seedless  fruit  was 
about  equal  to  the  Faraeuse  or  the  Snow,  and  the  flavor 
compared  with  the  Ben  Davis.  Their  inspection,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  warranted  them  in  advising  that 
the  trees  producing  this  fruit  should  be  purchased  only 
as  a  curiosity. 

That  is  sensible  advice.  The  apple  appears  to  be  a 
curiosity  and  little  more.  Who  wants  to  turn  his 
orchard  into  a  curiosity  shop?  Not  the  man  who  ex¬ 
pects  to  make  his  living. 

BREVITIES . 

What  makes  a  man’s  temper  hot?  The  icehouse  that 
won’t  keep  Ice  I 

The  spineless  cactus  may  be  all- right,  but  there  is  a 
greater  need  of  the  spinier  man. 

The  man  who  does  really  great  things  for.  his  counfry 
answers  a  call  which  comes  from  no  human  lip. 

A  man’s  mouth  is  hung  on  hinges  not  solely  for  conveni¬ 
ence  in  opening,  but  that  it  may  be  kept  shut  part  of  the 
time. 

A  Massachusetts  reader  who  went  back  to  the  farm 
savs :  “I  was  born  with  an  earthly  tendency;  that  Is,  I 
like  the  soil,  like  to  manipulate  it.” 

Cytology*  is  the  science  which  treats  of  cells,  but  not  the 
kind  of  cells  which  would  be  adorned  by  the  grafters, 
rebaters  and  general  gobblers-up  of  the  property  and  rights 
of  others. 

The  California  Fruit  Grower  says  that  English  “plum 
puddings"  made  of  California  prunes  apparently  throw  doubt 
on  the  Biblical  reflection  that,  “by  their  fruit  you  shall 
know  them.”  i 

Would  you  pay  a  little  more  for  oil  or  other  necessities 
in  order  to  help  an  independent  company  put  a  trust  out 
of  business?  In  the  face  of  competition  the  trust  will  first 
try  to  undersell  its  competitors. 

Let  the  dairy  experts  remember  that  thousands  of  dairy¬ 
men  do  not  know  how  to  use  a  Babcock  milk  tester.  It 
would  be  an  execellent  thing  to  have  a  tester  at  farmer’s 
institutes  and  ask  farmers  to  bring  samples  of  milk. 

A  new  metal,  said  to  possess  all  the  virtues  of  nickel 
is  now  produced  In  Canada  :  it  is  called  monel,  and  is  said 
to  cost  less  than  nickel,  while  entirely  fitted  to  take  its 
place.  It  is  an  alloy  of  copper,  nickel,  iron  and  some  other 
minerals. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  will  strike  a  stranger  in 
Cortland,  N.  \r.,  is  the  great  number  of  black  horses.  We 
counted  over  40  In  a  short  time.  Few  horses  seem  to  be 
bred  and  raised  there,  but  the  blacks  are  very  popular.  Why 
— we  could  not  learn. 

An  organization  of  the  Episcopal  Church  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  name  of  Hope  Farm,  and  has  purchased 
a  farm  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  which  will  be  used  as 
a  home  for  dependent  children.  This  will  relieve,  in  some 
degree,  the  Catholic  Protectory,  which  is  always  crowded 
with  children  from  this  city. 

According  to  the  customs  returns  on  dutiable  goods,  the 
fruits  of  American  prosperity  do  not  all  circulate  here. 
During  the  past  year  nearly  $50,000,000  went  out  of  the 
country  to  buy  dlamouds  and  automobiles ;  $40,000,000 

were  spent  in  laces,  ribbons  and  embroideries:  $7,000,000 
for  feathers,  and  including  perfumeries,  toilet  articles, 
tobacco  and  opium  for  smoking,  and  champagne  we  reach 
$125,000,000  sent  abroad  for  luxuries  in  one  year. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — Another  indictment  charging  conspiracy  to 
commit  peonage  was  returned  November  12  by  the  United 
States  grand  jury  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  against  W.  S.  Harlan, 
manager  of  the  Jackson  Lumber  Company  of  Lockport,  Ala.  : 
Robert  Gallagher,  woods  foreman  of  the  company ;  os-car 
Sanders,  an  interpreter,  and  John  Atwell,  a  deputy  sheriff 
of  Walton  County.  The  indictments  relate  to  a  conspiracy 
to  detain  against  their  wills  and  commit  to  a  condition  of 
peonage  two  foreigners  whose  whereabouts  is  at  present 
unknown.  .  .  .  Major-General  William  Rufus  Shafter, 

United  States  Army,  retired,  died  November  13  at  the  ranch 
of  Capt.  W.  II.  McKittrick,  his  son-in-law,  twenty  miles 
south  of  Hakcrsfleld,  Cal.,  after  an  illness  of  less  than  a 
week.  While  returning  from  the  polls  November  (5,  General 
Shafter  contracted  a  severe  chill,  and  an  acute  attack  of 
pneumonia  developed.  General  William  R.  Shafter  was  born 
in  Galesburg,  Kalamazoo  County,  Mich.,  October  16,  1835, 
the  son  of  a  pioneer  farmer.  He  had  scant  educational 
opportunities,  and  toiled  on  his  father’s  farm  until  ne 
attained  his  majority.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he 
offered  his  services  as  a  private  in  the  ranks,  but  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  commissioned  a  first  lieutenant  in 
Company  I,  Seventh  Michigan  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was 
honorably  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  in  November. 
1866,  and  in  January,  1867,  accepted  the  commission  of 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Forty-first  Infantry.  He  remained 
unassigned  until  March,  1869,  and.  when  the  Thirty-eighth 
and  Forty-first  Regiments  of  Infantry  were  consolidated  and 
became  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  General  Shafter  was 
assigned  to  it.  He  had  long  and  important  service  on  the 
Mexican  frontier  and  in  Indian  campaigns.  In  1876  he 
commanded  part  of  a  column  which  crossed  the  Rio  Grande 
into  Mexico  after  hostile  Lipan  Indians,  reputed  to  be  as 
cunning  as  the  Comanches.  He  captured  a  number  of  their 
villages  and  killed  some  of  their  most  active  warriors.  He 
served  on  the  frontier  of  Texas  until  1879,  being  engaged 
in  numerous  fights  against  Indians,  and  took  the  first  troops 
across  the  Staked  Tlains.  He  was  promoted  to  colonel  of 
the  First  Infantry  in  1879,  and  in  1891  was  sent  with  his 
regiment  to  suppress  the  outbreak  of  the  Indians  at  the 
I’ine  Ridge  Agency,  South  Dakota.  Later,  he  was  in  command 
of  all  the  troops  at  Angel  Island.  Cal.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Cuban  War  he  was  in  command  of  the  first  troops  sent 
to  invade  the  island.  General  Shafter  wisely  declined  to 
enter  into  any  controversy  over  the  Cuban  campaign.  He 
said  he  was  ordered  by  President  McKinley  to  take  Santiago 
and  drive  out  Admiral  Cervera’s  fleet,  and  that  he  did  it ; 
and  that  the  result  of  the  campaign  before  Santiago  was 
the  best  evidence  of  his  abilities  as  a  commanding  officer. 
He  was  severely  criticised  for  his  conduct  of  affairs  in 
Cuba,  and  charges  of  inefficiency  were  made  against  him. 

.  .  .  The  Court  of  Appeals  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  handed 

down  a  decision  November  13  upholding  William  Rockefel¬ 
lers  right  to  keep  poachers  off  his  Adirondack  preserve. 
Oliver  Lamora,  who  lives  near  the  preserve  in  Franklin 
county,  was  prosecuted  for  fishing  therein  and  Rockefeller 
got  a  verdict  of  18  cents  damages  and  $790  costs.  Rocke¬ 
feller  has  had  much  trouble  protecting  the  privacy  of  his 
preserve  and  in  guarding  his  fish  and  game.  Adirondack 
natives  and  guides  for  some  years  have  been  causing  private 
preserve  owners  much  trouble,  and  the  feeling  became  intense 
enough  some  time  ago  to  result  in  the  shooting  of  a  New 
York  City  preserve  owner  named  Dexter.  .  ■.  .  The 

recent  wreck  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  at  Woodsville,  Ind., 
has  reached  a  total  death  list  of  51.  Much  dissatisfaction 
has  been  caused  among  the  survivors  of  the  wreck  over  the 
fact  that  the  dead,  the  majority  of  whom  were  Roman 
Catholics,  had  been  buried  without  religious  rites.  Local 
church  officials  have  arranged  with  the  railroad  to  have 
the  bodies  dug  up  and  reburied.  .  .  .  Heavy  storms  and 

melfing  snow  caused  great  floods  in  the  valleys  surrounding 
Seattle  and  Tacoma,  Wash.  November  16,  Black,  White, 
Green,  Cedar,  Stuck,  Snoqualmie,  and  other  streams  having 
their  sources  in  the  foothills  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  had 
risen  overnight  and  flooded  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
and  caused  incalculable  damage.  Homeless  and  suffering  from 
hunger  and  exposure,  and  in  hourly  dread  that  the  rising 
waters  would  overwhelm  them,  thousands  of  residents  of  the 
fertile  valleys  lying  between  Seattle  and  Tacoma  were  camped 
in  the  foothills  near  by  with  what  few  provisions  and  effects 
they  could  cairy  in  a  hurried  flight.  All  the  valley  towns 
were  under  water,  the  depth  ranging  from  eight  to  twenty 
feet.  Railroad  communication  had  been  cut  off,  and  the 
towns  could  not  be  reached  except  by  message  over  the 
long-distance  telephone  wires.  With  the  water  standing  on 
the  streets  at  such  a  depth  that  it  was  no  longer  sare  for 
residents  to  remain  in  the  first  stories  of  their  houses,  the 
men  were  organizing  in  each  town  and  either  removing  the 
helpless  ones  to  the  second  stories,  or  carrying  them  away 
to  places  of  safety.  Six  deaths  were  reported  November  16, 
which  have  followed  the  rapid  rise  of  the  rivers  in  King 
and  Tierce  Counties.  Three  of  the  men  who  met  death  in 
the  floods  were  trying  their  best  to  prevent  log  jams  that 
would  endanger  the  residents  of  the  towns  further  down  the 
river.  .  .  .  The  little  Puget  Sound  steamer  Dix,  on  the  Port 
Blakeley-Seattle  route,  with  a  list  of  80  passengers  and 
crew,  collided  with  the  Alaska  Coast  Company’s  steamship 
Jeanie  November  18  two  miles  north  of  Alki  Point  and 
sank,  carrying  42  of  her  passengers  and  crew  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sound.  The  Dix  lies  in  about  600  feet  of  water, 
with  most  of  her  dead  imprisoned  in  her  cabins.  The 
casualty  appears  to  be  due  to  criminal  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  mate  of  the  Dix,  who  steered  across  the  Jeanie’s 
bows.  .  .  .  Five  persons  were  killed  in  a  hotel  fire  at 

Regina,  Manitoba.  November  19.  .  .  .  Heavy  rain  and 

windstorms  in  portions  of  Alabama,  north  and  central  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  west  Tennessee,  November  18-22,  resulted  in 
floods,  which,  followed  by  cold  weather,'  caused  much  suffer¬ 
ing.  At  Winona,  Maben  and  Mathiston,  Miss.,  damage  is 
estimated  at  $300,000.  Miles  of  railway  trackage  and 
bridges  have  been  washed  away,  telephone  and  telegraphic 
communication  stopped,  and  street  car  traffic  blockaded  to 
such  an  extent  that  in  several  lines  operations  have  been 
temporarily  suspended.  In  Shelby  Co.,  Tenn..  the  loss  is 
put  at  $250,000;  at  Hopkinsville,  Tenn.,  loss  is  put  at 
$50,000. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. — It  appears  that  raanv  sums  of  money, 
large  and  small,  that  were  sent  from  different  States  to 
San  Franciseo  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  from  the  earth¬ 
quake  and  fire  never  reached  the  relief  committee.  Some 
of  these  amounts,  which  aggregated  a  large  sum.  were 
mailed  to  the  care  of  Mayor  Schmitz.  F.  J.  Heney.  William 
Burns,  a  detective,  and  about  one  hundred  Government 
agents  have  been  making  an  investigation.  The  cases  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  authorities,  because 


of  the  inter-state  character  of  the  postal  service,  which, 
is  alleged,  was  criminally  tampered  with.  A  considerable 
sum  of  money  was  also  sent  through  the  express  companies, 
including  the  Wells  Fargo  Express,  which  companies  are  uow 
investigating  the  disappearance  of  $10,580  sent  in  one 
package  from  the  citizens  of  Searchlight,  Nev.,  which  the 
relief  committee  say  they  never  received,  and  which  the 
company  says  was  delivered  to  the  representative  of  the 
committee,  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Wells  Fargo  &  Com¬ 
pany  declare  they  have  a  receipt  signed  by  Mayor  Schmitz 
and  also  a  letter  from  him  acknowledging  its  receipt.  Mavor 
Schmitz  declared  before  he  left  for  Europe  he  had  no 
recollection  of  the  matter,  but  that  if  he  did  receive  that 
particular  package  it  was  turned  over  to  the  relief  commit¬ 
tee  and  James  D.  Phelan.  Wells  Fargo  &  Company  and 
ex-Ma.vor  Phelan  are  investigating,  but  no  one  has  been 
able  to  follow  the  money  past  Mayor  Schmitz.  Captain 
Seymour,  formerly  head  of  the  detective  bureau  and  now 
chief  detective  for  Wells  Fargo  &  Companv,  is  now  in  Los 
Angeles,  where  it  is  said  the  Broadwav  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  holds  the  receipt  of  Mayor  Schmitz,  which  was 
forwarded  to  them.  Other  instances  of  the  kind,  it  is  said, 
will  be  sought  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States 
postal  authorities.  It  is  reported  that  the  entire  amount 
unaccounted  for  may  reach  $1,000,000.  Mayor  Eugene  E. 
Schmitz  and  his  boss,  Abe  Ruef,  who  made  him  Mayor  and 
with  whose  assistance  and  connivance  he  has  built  up  the 
most  far  reaching  and  successful  scheme  of  graft  ever 
operated  in  any  American  city,  were  indicted  November  15 
on  charges  of  extortion.  The  indictments  were  found  at 
the  end  of  two  days  of  inquiry  under  the  direction  or 
Francis  J.  Heney.  The  indictments  are  jointly  returned 
upon  five  counts.  All  of  them  concern  the  cases  of  the 
so-called  “French  restaurants,”  the  charge  being  oracticallv 
that  the  restaurant  keepers  paid  large  suras  to  Reuf  to 
induce  him  to  force  the  administration  to  grant  them 
licenses,  which  would  otherwise  be  denied  them  on  the 
ground  that  the  places  were  immoral. 


STANDARD  OIL. — Recent  locations  of  land  in  Kern  County, 
Cal.,  by  agents  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  investigation  by  Government  officials. 
The  land  was  taken  up  by  the  petroleum  combine  ostensibly 
*  **e  S-Vpsum  deposits,  but  in  reality  for  oil  purposes. 
That  the  character  of  the  land  had  been  carefully  studied 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  flowing  oil  well  has  already 
been  developed  The  inquiry  is  being  made  through  the 
office  of  T  nited  States  Attorney  Devlin  of  San  Francisco. 
Federal  agents  have  been  at  work  for  several  weeks  in 
Kern  County.  From  their  preliminary  report  it  is  believed 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  land  tvas  secured  will  warrant 
indictments  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  grand  jury. 
Attorney-General  Moody  November  15,  acting  through  the 
resident  T  nited  States  district  attorney,  instituted  proceed- 
'^ss  *\Kamst  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  tinder 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  act,  by  filing  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  at  St.  Louis  a  petition  in  equity  against  it 
and  its  seventy  constituent  corporations  and  partnerships 
and  seven  individual  defendants,  asking  that  the  combina¬ 
tion  be  declared  unlawful  and  in  the  future  enjoined  from 
entering  into  any  contract  or  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade,  etc.  The  grand  jury  at  Findlay,  O.,  found  indictments 
November  14  against  John  D.  Rockefeller  M.  G.  Vilas, 
treasurer  of  the  Standard  Oil  Companv  of  Ohio,  J  M 
Robertson,  secretary,  and  H.  P.  McIntosh,  a  director.  The 
indictments  charge  the  defendants  with  having  continued 
to  contract  the  oil  productions  and  to  fix  prices  on  and 
after  July  7.  1906.  in  violation  of  the  Valentine  Anti-Trust 
®®t,  a  state  law,  under  which  the  recent  prosecution  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  in  that  county  was  conducted,  and 
in  which  a  fine  of  $3,000  was  imposed  by  the  Probate  Court. 
The  persons  indicted  and  a  number  of  witnesses  who 
had  been  subpoenaed  have  left  the  State. 


AND  GARDEN. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
*  ork  State  Breeders’  Association  will  be  held  in  the  City 
IlaH  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  December 
18  and  19,  1906. 

Plans  for  the  forth  coming  Convention  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dairy  Union,  January  22-25,  1907,  at  Harrisburg.  Pa., 
have  so  far  matured  that  we  can  say  the  programme  will 
include  Governor  Hoard.  Chief  Webster  of  the  Dairy  Divi¬ 
sion  at  Washington,  or  some  representative  of  that  Depart¬ 
ment.  and  other  men  prominent  in  the  different  branches  of 
the  dairy  work.  Prizes  will  be  offered  for  exhibits  of  butter 
cheese,  and  probably  milk.  Space  has  been  secured  for  an 
exhibit  of  dairy  machinery  and  apparatus,  and  correspond¬ 
ence  indicates  that  the  supply  firms  will  make  this  an 
interesting  and  profitable  feature  of  the  convention  It 
is  expected  that  milking  machines  in  operation  will  be  a 
feature  of  the  exhibit. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  ONTARIO  HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION. 

The  third  annual  Ontario  Horticultural  Exhibition  was 
opened  on  November  6  in  Massey  Hall.  Toronto,  by  the 
ITon  .J  P.  Whitney.  Premier  of  the  Province.  The  Ontario 
bruit  Growers’  Association,  the  Ontario  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association  and  the  Beekeepers’  Association  were  all  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  management,  and  combined  to  make  the  ex¬ 
hibition  a  success  in  every  way.  This  year  there  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1.500  in  the  entries  and  already  space  is  at  a 
premium,  if  the  show  continues  to  grow  at  the  present 
rate  new  quarters  will  have  to  be  sought ;  the  crowded  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Some  of  the  exhibits  testify  to  the  lack  of 
room.  The  general  opinion  of  the  executive  and  the  judges 
was  that  never  had  such  a  fine  display  of  fruit  been  seen  on 
the  _  continent  before,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  St. 
Louis.  The  apples  in  particular  were  of  the  highest  quality, 
coloring  and  uniformity  in  size  and  shape,  showing  through¬ 
out  careful  cultivation  and  selection  of  stock.  Especially 
noticeable  was  the  cleanliness  of  the  fruit  and  its  freedom 
from  all  marks  of  fungus  and  parasitic  pests.  It  is  only 
in  the  fruit  sections  that  the  work  of  fighting  the  pests  is 
carried  on.  Farmers  to  whom  fruit  growing  is  but  a  side 
line,  neglect  their  orchards  and  seem  oblivious  to  the  fact 
that  spraying  will  raise  the  grade  of  their  crop  and  bring 
in  better  returns.  A  new  feature  was  instituted  this  year 
prizes  aggregating  $500  were  offered  bv  24  of  the  best  fruit 
counties  of  the  Province  for  collections  of  apples.  The 
apple  growers  of  each  county  competed  among  themselves 
for  the  prizes.  There  were  10  sections  in  each  competition, 
and  the  entries  were  numerous  :  the  management  were  much 
nleased  with  tne  success  of  the  innovation  and  next  year 
hope  to  enlarge  and  further  extend  it. 

There  were  175  entries  of  boxes  packed  for  the  export 
trade,  an  increase  of  100  over  last  year.  It  is  hardly  more 
than  two  seasons  since  the  idea  of  packing  apples  in  boxes 
rather  than  in  barrels  was  initiated  in  this  Province,  and 
in  that  time  great  strides  have  been  made  towards  perfec¬ 
tion.  Since  the  exhibit  at  Toronto  exhibition  an  improve¬ 
ment  is  noticeable,  the  quality  of  the  fruit  has  improved, 
more  care  is  evidenced  in  the  packing,  and  the  right  amount 
of  bulge  is  obtained.  The  fruit  is  packed  tighter  so  that 
when  the  apples  shrink,  or  take  up.  no  damage  will  result 
from  bruising,  etc.  There  were  several  object  lessons  to  be 
learned,  one  in  particular  was  interesting.  In  one  section 
the  entrv  with  the  best  fruit  was  the  poorest  pack,  the 
fruit  showed  careful  selection  and  spraying,  but  all  chances 
of  gaining  a  prize  were  thrown  away  bv  the  slackness  of 
the  packing.  The  fruit  shipped  any  distance  would  not 
realize  the  price  that  it  should,  as  in  all  probability  it  would 
arrive  in  a  bruised  and  spoiled  condition.  There  were  53 
barrels  entered,  and  here  the  judges  were  faced  by  a  very 
arduous  task  in  determining  the  awards,  in  several  cases 
the  barrels  were  turned  over,  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
examined  throughout,  before  the  judges  could  place  the 
prizes. 

The  pears,  grapes  and  other  fruits  entered  for  competition 
were  of  excellent  quality,  though  the  entries  were  not  nearly 
so  numerous  as  the  apples.  The  Ontario  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions,  the  Central  Experimental  Farm.  Ottawa,  and  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  had  exhibits  showing  the  work 
that  is  being  done  in  new  varieties,  and  giving  a  test  of 
the  fruit  best  suited  to  the  different  sections  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince.  The  entomological  and  zoological  department  of  the 
college  had  a  nature  study  exhibit,  showing  the  life  history 
of  some  of  the  pests  fruit  growers  have  to  contend  with, 
and  the  results  of  some  of  I  heir  ravages.  The  display  of 
preserved  fruits  an  1  jellies  was  large;  the  chief  interest 
was  centered  in  the  contest  for  a  handsome  silver  tropliv 
offered  by  the  King  Edward  Hotel  for  the  best  collection  of 
preserved  fruits. 

The  flower  department  was  well  filled  with  Chrysan¬ 


themums,  roses,  orchids  and  other  flowers  and  plants.  Some 
very  beautiful  specimens  were  exhibited  :  the  bridal  bouquets 
and  wreaths  of  various  designs  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  and  admiration.  Several  very  handsome  collec¬ 
tions  of  Chrysanthemums,  orchids  and  other  plants  were 
on  exhibition  and  were  highly  recommended  by  the  judges 
for  their  beauty.  There  were  four  dinner  tables  entered ; 
they  were  all  decorated  with  a  mass  of  flowers  as  a  center- 
piece,  valuable  silver,  snowy,  table  cloths  and  napkins,  glass¬ 
ware  and  the  usual  accessories  for  the  diners'  comfort. 
There  was  a  tendency  to  overload  the  tables;  it  seems  almost 
as  if  the  decorators  had  vied  with  one  another  to  see  who 
could  have  the  largest  color  display  in  the  center  of  the 
table,  forgetting  that  simplicity  is  one  of  the  greatest  prin¬ 
ciples  of  beauty. 

The  Beekeepers’  Association  this  year  decided  not  to  com¬ 
pete  for  prizes,  but  to  make  an  exhibit  ;  each  member  was 
asked  to  send  in  samples  of  the  best  honey  he  had.  Every 
kind  of  marketable  honey  was  shown,  comb,  extracted  anil 
granulated,  also  buckwheat  in  the  comb  and  extracted. 
Tablets  of  wax  were  shown,  also  the  different  packages  and 
tins  used  for  placing  the  article  on  the  market.  It 
would  have  been  more  interesting  and  instructive  if  prizes 
had  been  competed  for,  a  chance  would  have  been  given 
for  comparing,  and  noting  the  products  of  the  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Province. 

The  vegetable  entries  were  very  numerous  and  the  quality, 
here,  as  in  every  other  department  of  the  exhibition,,  showed 
marked  signs  of  improverhent.  Corn,  watermelons,  squash, 
onions  and  potatoes  as  well  as  cabbage,  broccoli  and  every 
other  kind  of  vegetable  was  to  be  seen. 

During  the  week  several  conventions  were  held.  The 
Ontario  Fruitgrowers  Association  held  their  annual  meeting 
and  several  good .  addresses  were  delivered.  The  SpenCer 
Seedless  apple  came  in  for  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  Sev¬ 
eral  speakers  advised  the  fruit  growers  not  to  touch  it  or 
to  grow  it  only  as  a  curiosity.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  apple  and  its  growth  thoroughly.  lion. 
Mr.  Monteith,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  gave  a  short  address: 
Mr.  Hale,  of  Shelby.  Mich.,  spoke  on  the  low-heading  of 
peach  trees,  and  Piof.  Parrott  of  the  Cornell  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  gave  a  very  instructive  address  on 
the  San  Jos6  scale  and  how  to  combat  it.  Prof.  Hutt„  of 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  gave  an  illustrated  address 
on  fruit  farms,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  .Tamos,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  correct 
fruit  statistics.  Papers  were  read  by  Alex.  McNeil.  Chief 
of  the  Dominion  Fruit  Department,  on  the  future  of  the 
apple  trade :  Robert  Thompson,  of  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  on 
the  tender  fruits  :  A.  E.  Sherrington  spoke  as  an  expert  on 
apples;  W.  A.  Fisher  on  the  strawberry:  Dairy  Commissioner 
Ruddick,  of  Ottawa,  spoke  on  co-operation,  and  Rrof.  H.  A. 
Surface,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  gave  some  helpful  advice  on  the 
protection  of  trees  from  mice  and  rabbits. 

Before  the  election  of  officers  the  advisability  of  introduc¬ 
ing  new  blood  into  the  executive  was  discussed,  some  mem¬ 
bers  protesting  against  the  election  of  the  same  men  year 
after  year.  The  constitution  was  amended  so  as  to  allow 
each  year  for  the  automatic  retirement  of  the  four  oldest 
directors.  The  session  closed  with  five-minute  reports  from 
the  fruit  shipping  association  at  the  principal  points.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  held  their  annual  convention.  Fault 
was  found  with  the  lack  of  co-operation  between  the  ento¬ 
mological  and  the  horticultural  departments  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  the  work  on  insects  being  neglected 
in  consequence.  A  number  of  prize  essays  were  read  on 
different  branches  of  vegetable  culture,  and  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  that  followed,  some  valuable  points  were  brought  out. 
The  cultivation  of  the  tomato  was  discussed  by  Mr.  George 
A.  Robertson  of  St.  Catharines.  The  establishment  of 
experiment  stations  was  advocated,  to  render  service  for 
the  vegetable  growers  as  the  fruit  stations  did  for  the 
fruit  men. 

The  Beekeepers’  Association  also  held  their  annual  meet¬ 
ing  and  considered  several  questions  of  interest.  The 
marketable  value  of  buckwheat  honey  was  thoroughly  gone 
into.  Foul  brood,  also,  is  always  an  important  subject 
and  preventives  and  remedies  were  discussed.  Miss  M.  Trev- 
errow,  of  Meadowville,  Ont.,  read  a  paper  on  beekeeping 
as  an  occupation  for  women.  The  vexing  question  of  how 
many  colonies  to  keep  in  one  locality  was  discussed  at 
length,  the  subject  being  introduced  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  * 
G.  A.  Saunders  of  Agerton.  Different  results  may  of  course 
be  expected  from  different  districts,  but  the  general  opinion 
was  that  it  was  not  wise  to  crowd  too  many  colonies  into 
one  locality.  _  e.  o. 


Our  market  quotations  are  as  follows :  Timothy  hav, 
$12:  Clover.  $10;  mixed.  $11:  wild.  $9  to  $10.  f.  o.  b. 
Oats.  $1  per  100  pounds,  sacks  furnished.  Wheat.  $1  a 
hundred.  Potatoes,  50  cents  per  100  pounds.  Apples.  50 
cents  to  $1  per  box.  Butter  25  to  30  cents;  eggs,  30  cents. 
Victor,  Mont.  _ _  h.  a.  b. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  every  lady  reader 
of  this  paper  can  secure  a  valuable  Cook  Book.  “The 
Enterprising  Housekeeper,”  simply  by  sending  her  name  and 
address  to  the  Enterprise  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  204 
Dauphin  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  asking  that  it  be  sent 
to  her.  This  book  gives  over  200  recipes  for  delicious  and 
economical  dishes  that  will  be  appreciated  at  any  table. 

“Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  Boston.  Mass.  :  Allow  me  to  say  that 
I  have  kept  your  Elixir  in  my  home  as  a  family  medicine 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  found  it  all  you  recommend 
it  to  be.  As  a  “Cure-AH”  I  believe  it  stands  at  the  head 
of  all  remedies  for  sprains,  lameness,  soreness,  pain,  et 
cetera,  on  the  market  to-day.  In  my  own  case  it  has  proved 
invaluable  w'!th  a  d'slocated  and  broken  shoulder.  I  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  all  sufferers.  (Rev.)  W.  N.  Richardson,  Hyde 
Park.” 

There  is  perhaps  no  one  thing  that  adds  so  much  to  the 
comforts  of  driving  during  the  Winter  months  as  the 
heaters  which  are  now  provided  to  put  in  the  carriage 
or  sleigh  near  the  foot  rest.  These  heaters  give  off  no  odor 
or  smoke  and  can  be  operated  at  the  trifling  cost  of  two 
cents  a  dav.  They  are  worth  all  the  cost  for  one  cold  trio 
and  barring  an  accident  should  last  a  lifetime.  For  full 
particulars,  price,  etc.,  address  Lehman  Bros.,  10  Bond 
Street,  Now  York. 

The  United  Factories  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have 
added  a  stove  and  range  factorv  to  their  list  and  they  are 
announcing  through  our  columns  a  special  stove  catalogue. 
A  copy  of  this  book  recently  came  to  us.  It  is  clearly 
written,  well  illustrated-:  it  offers  a  complete  line  of  cook¬ 
ing  and  heating  stoves  at  what  seem  to  us  remarkably  fair 
prices.  Such  a  book  is  of  great  help  to  the  stove  buyer 
and  we  believe  any  of  our  readers  who  want  anything  of 
this  kind  ought  to  write  to  the  United  Factories  Company. 
You  might  say  to  them.  “Just  send  me  a  free  copy  of  that 
stove  book  I  saw  advertised  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

The  greatest  leak  in  household  economy  is  the  loss  of 
heat  up  the  efcimnev.  Notiling  but  the  Cross  tube  “Rochester 
Radiator”  has  ever  stopped  it.  They  take  the  heat  direct 
from  the  hot  current,  instead  of  from  the  side  as  do  other 
forms  of  Radiators.  The  Rochester  Radiator  Company 
have  been  manufacturing  radiators  for  over  15  years,  and 
their  name  on  a  radiator  guarantees  it  to  be  the  best  that 
can  be  made.  They  will  refund  the  money  paid  for  it 
if  the  Radiator  does  not  do  all  thev  claim  that  it  will. 
It  will  save  from  1-3  to  1-2  your  fuel  or  give  you  doubt*- 
the  amount  of  heat  from  the  same  amount  of  fuel. 

It  is  not  infrequently  the  case  that  the  richest  portion  of 
the  farm  has  gene  to  waste  for  want  of  drainage.  Properly 
drained  these  swamps  and  marshes  become  the  most  valuable 
and  productive  fields  on  the  farm.  Anvone  having  such 
grounds  to  drain  will  do  well  to  look  into  the  merits  of  the 
tile  offered  by  the  Camp  Company  of  Pittsburg.  The  letter 
following  indicates  this  product  is  giving  satisfaction.  “The 
H.  B.  Camp  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.— In  reply  to  yours  of  recent 
date,  would  say  that  I  have  handled  several  carloads  of  vour 
3%-inch  drain  tile  and  thev  have  given  perfect  satisfaction 
to  mv  customers  without  one  single  complaint.  Have  used 
10.000  feet  on  my  owd  farm  and  consider  them  superior  to 
round  tile,  as  they  are  much  smoother  on  the  inside  and 
are  much  easier  laid  in  ditch.  They  iav  iust  where  you 
put  them,  no  rolling  out  of  place.  H.  E.  'Grace,  Jackson 
Center,  Pa.” 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

IN  PERSPECTIVE. 

The  little  griefs,  the  petty  wounds. 

The  stabs  of  daily  care — 

“Crackling  of  thorns  beneath  the  pot,” — 

As  life's  file  burns — now  cold,  now  hot — 

How  hard  they  are  to  bear ! 

But  on  the  fire  burns,  clear  and  still; 

The  cankering  sorrow  dies ; 

The  small  wounds  heal ;  the  clouds  are  rent. 
And  through  this  shattered  mortal  tent 

Shine  down  the  eternal  skies. 

— Dinah  Mulock  Craik. 

* 

A  reader  asks  how  to  remove  an  ink 
stain  from  a  hard-wood  floor.  Some  inks 
yield  to  repeated  rubbings  with  -clear 
water,  but  in  general  turpentine  is  the 
best  thing  to  remove  any  stain  from  pol¬ 
ished  wood,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  effec¬ 
tual  in  removing  the  ink.  It  is  not  so  dif¬ 
ficult  to  remove  the  mark  if  work  is  be¬ 
gun  at  once,  before  the  ink  dries  hard  into 
the  fiber. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  reports  that  Kieffer 
pears  are  delicious  canned  in  sweet  cider. 
The  customary  syrup  is  made  by  melting 
sugar  in  the  cider,  and  the  pears  are 
cooked  in  this  (not  over-cooked)  either  in 
the  jars  or  in  a  kettle.  The  cider  is  said 
to  give  much  richness  of  flavor.  Pears 
were  also  canned  in  perry  (pear  cider), 
but  the  result  was  not  considered  so  de¬ 
sirable  as  where  the  apple  juice  was  used. 
* 

The  Atchison  Globe  asks  a  very  im¬ 
portant  question,  which  has  occurred  to  us 
on  several  occasions.  Which  is  the  more 
wasteful,  the  boy  who  cuts  pumpkins  into 
lanterns  for  Hallowe’en,  or  the  woman 
who  makes  them  into  poor  pies?  We  can¬ 
not  think  of  any  other  pastry  product  less 
entitled  to  toleration  than  a  poor  and 
skimping  pumpkin  pie;  it  is  an  uncalled- 
for  insult  to  an  estimable  fruit. 

* 

Pear  charlotte  is  as  good  as  brown 
Betty,  and  will  make  a  change  in  the  daily 
desserts.  Slightly  moisten  six  slices  of 
stale  bread  with  cold  water,  spread  them 
with  soft  butter,  put  half  of  them  in  the 
bottom  of  a  buttered  pudding  dish,  spread 
over  them  two  cupfuls  of  finely  chopped 
ripe  pears  and  sprinkle  with  four  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  sugar,  a  grating  of  nutmeg 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice.  Lay 
over  them  the  remainder  of  the  bread,  an¬ 
other  two  cupfuls  of  the  chopped  pears 
and  nutmeg,  sugar  and  lemon  juice  as  be¬ 
fore.  Pour  over  one  cupful  of  thin  maple 
syrup,  cover  closely  and  bake  in  a  slow 
oven  for  one  hour.  Serve  hot  with 
whipped  cream  or  maple  syrup. 

* 

The  long  cuffs  or  gauntlets  often  used 
to  finish  a  short  sleeve  are  usually  a  dif¬ 
ferent  material  from  the  gown,  frequently 
lace,  net  or  brocade.  They  fit  very  snug¬ 
ly,  following  the  line  of  the  arm  closely; 
sometimes  they  are  fastened  with  a  row 
of  tiny  buttons,  and  sometimes  they  are 
slipped  over  the  hands  by  means  of  nar¬ 
row  elastics.  The  under  seam  is  sewed 
and  pressed  as  usual,  elastic  bands  put 
across  it  at  intervals  of  an  inch  or  two 
apart  on  the  inside,  and  then  the  seam 
is  opened.  We  think  it  a  better  plan  to 
run  an  elastic  band  in  the  top  of  the 
undersleeves,  to  hold  them  up  on  the  arm, 
than  to  baste  them  in  place.  It  is  often 
troublesome  to  baste  them  “just  so,”  and 
the  elastic  not  only  saves  time,  but  makes 
the  gauntlet  conform  to  the  arm  better. 
Old  ladies  tell  us  that  they  always  used 
elastics  in  the  tops  of  those  flowing  under¬ 
sleeves  of  long  ago. 

* 

There  used  to  be  in  Philadelphia,  says  a 
writer  in  the  Gentleman  Farmer,  a  com¬ 
mission  firm  noted  for  its  close  dealing. 
It  was  a  habit  with  this  firm  always  to 
demand,  or  at  least  to  request,  some  dis¬ 
count  from  the  original  bills  presented  to 
them.  They  dealt  for  several  years  with 
a  Rhode  Island  farmer  who  sold  them  live 


turkeys.  One  year  they  ordered  dressed 
birds  instead,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
clerical  force  was  not  informed  of  the 
change.  A  week  after  the  turkeys  were 
shipped  the  farmer  was  surprised  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  usual  complaint  that  four  of  the 
turkeys  were  dead  when  they  arrived, 
and  the  request  that  he  deduct  the  price 
of  them  from  the  bill  for  the  consign¬ 
ment. 

“It  is  with  regret,”  he  replied,  “that  I 
have  to  advise  you  that  I  cannot  make  the 
concession  requested.  It  is  my  custom  to 
require  all  patrons  desiring  live  dressed 
turkeys  to  notify  us  in  advance,  so  we  may 
forward  them  in  heated  cars.  Owing  to 
the  chill  prevailing  at  Thanksgiving  time, 
turkeys  without  feathers  or  insides  are 
liable  to  take  cold  if  shipped  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  manner.  The  mortality  among 
dressed  turkeys  was  very  large  this  year.” 
* 

We  have  just  learned  an  excellent  way 
to  provide  fresh  hot  rolls  for  Sunday 
night  tea.  When  the  Saturday  baking  of 
bread  is  just  ready  to  go  into  the  tins,  a 
piece  of  the  dough  is  cut  off,  smoothly 
molded,  and  stored  away  in  the  icebox. 
The  next  day  this  dough  is  made  into 
rolls,  allowed  to  rise  for  30  or  40  minutes, 
brushed  with  milk  and  baked.  The  rolls 
are  exceedingly  light  and  delicate  in  tex¬ 
ture,  decidedly  superior  to  those  baked 
the  same  day  as  made.  This  is  a  good 
idea  to  bear  in  mind  whenever  fresh  rolls 
are  desired  the  day  after  regular  baking. 
Of  course  while  the  dough  is  kept  cold, 
it  should  not  be  allowed  to  freeze  in  Win¬ 
ter  weather.  _ 

A  Plea  for  the  Readymade. 

d  he  article  by  Alice  E.  Pinney  about 
readymade  garments  some  months  ago  at¬ 
tracted  my  attention  at  that  time,  and  as 
I  look  over  my  wardrobe  1  am  moved  to 
protest  slightly,  for  I  am  a  firm  believer 
in  buying  garments  ready  to  wear.  There 
is  much  sense  in  some  things  she  says — 
that  is,  for  some  people — but  I  am  afraid 
she  is  prejudiced  when  she  condemns 
ready-made  things  so  generally.  1  have 
a  50-cent  gown  of  good  material  with  only 
a  narrow  band  of  embroidery  for  trim¬ 
ming  that  has  seen  service  every  Summer 
for  four  years,  and  is  still  able  to  keep  out 
of  the  rag  bag,  and  it  does  not  resemble 
strainer  cloth  in  the  least.  My  white  pet¬ 
ticoats  are  readymade,  and  so  are  also  the 
sateen  ones,  but  I  have  never  been 
ashamed  of  that  fact.  I  do  not  buy  reck¬ 
lessly,  but  watch  the  sales  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  do  not  insist  upon  having  the 
extreme  styles  in  undergarments.  I  al¬ 
ways  examine  the  seams,  and  discard  those 
that  look  thin,  and  when  the  garments  are 
ready  for  the  first  wash  I  sew  on  all 
buttons  firmly. 

The  shirtwaist  I  wore  to  church  a  week 
or  two  ago  cost  only  one  dollar,  and  I 
felt  quite  fixed  up  in  it.  It  was  sheer 
white  lawn  with  a  tiny  dot,  and  looks 
better  after  washing  than  when  new.  In 
a  fit  of  “economy”  1  bought  the  goods  for 
a  lawn  dress  and  hired  it  made,  but  was 
rewarded  by  seeing  in  a  store  window  a 
prettier  readymade  dress  at  less  than  mine 
cost.  A  readymade  plain  cloth  skirt  has 
done  duty  for  three  years  for  a  “scuff” 
dress,  and  still  keeps  its  shape,  though 
the  original  price  was  $3.98.  To  be  sure 
it  isn’t  in  style  now,  but  neither  is  a 
’  omemade  garment  of  three  years  back. 

The  woman  who  can  do  her  own  sew¬ 
ing  really  can  save  money  by  making  her 
own  and  children’s  clothes  if  she  is  a 
judicious  buyer.  It  takes  a  good  manager 
to  be  able  to  keep  house,  have  time  for 
recreation  and  sewing,  and  still  be  able 
to  educate  and  train  her  children.  Bet¬ 
ter  wear  readymade  things  all  one’s  life 
than  slave  at  a  sewing  machine.  There 
are  women  who  consider  it  throwing 
money  away  to  buy  a  single  thing  that  can 
be  made  at  home,  and  yet  they  willingly 


hand  out  money  to  the  doctor  for  sick¬ 
ness  brought  on  by  close  confinement  in 
the  house.  The  Winter  season  is  a  fine 
time  to  sew,  but  it  is  also  the  social  sea¬ 
son  for  farmers  and  their  families.  Where 
the  wife  and  mother  has  time  and  strength 
for  all  duties  sewing  is  a  pleasant  pas¬ 
time,  but  to  many  a  weary  soul  it  is  the 
last  straw.  At  the  risk  of  being  thought 
“slack”  I  will  confess  that  I  own  but 
four  pieces  of  homemade  underwear,  and 
those  were  made  for  me.  I  think  I  shall 
have  to  do  as  an  old  lady  did  who  made 
her  underwear  40  years  ago,  when  she 
was  not  an  old  lady,  to  be  buried  in.  The 
fact  that  she  had  the  elaborate  garments 
all  ready  seemed  to  prolong  her  life,  and 
she  still  cherishes  the  yellow  pieces 
against  the  day.  when  she  will  need  them. 
If  I  thought  laying  my  four  precious  bits 
of  clothing  up  in  lavender  would  insure 
my  living  to  a  good  old  age,  into  the 
closet  they  would  go  at  once,  and  I  would 
have  nothing  but  readymade  for  all  oc¬ 
casions. 

Though  I  have  no  time  for  making  un¬ 
derwear  or  even  kitchen  aprons  I  man¬ 
age  to  keep  fairly  busy  with  good  reading, 
cooking,  mending,  my  garden  and  my 
friends.  I  have  no  dull  days  nor  long 
evenings,  and  I  am  sure  my  husband’s 
hard-earned  money  is  never  squandered. 
I  do  not  buy  high-priced  things,  but  have 
never  felt  cheated  in  my  purchases.  Tf  I 
could  do  my  own  sewing  well  I  should 
probably  enjoy  having  more  stylish 
clothes,  but  I  doubt  that  very  much.  I 
try  to  plan  my  Summer  garments  in  the 
Winter  and  the  Winter  ones  in  hot  weath¬ 
er.  and  then  watch  the  sales.  Fortunately 
I  am  not  very  fat  nor  very  thin,  so  that 
it  is  easy  to  fit  me  with  readymade  gar¬ 
ments.  At  least  they  suit  me,  and  where 
ignorance  is  bliss  it  is  folly  to  be  wise. 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 

Our  brethren  who  are  freed  from  this 
world  by  the  Lord’s  summons  are  not  to 
be  lamented,  since  we  know  they  are  not 
lost,  but  sent  before ;  that,  departing  from 
us,  they  precede  us  as  travelers,  as  navi¬ 
gators  are  accustomed  to  do ;  that  they 
should  be  desired,  but  not  bewailed;  that 
the  black  garments  should  not  be  taken 
upon  us  here,  when  they  have  already 
taken  upon  them  the  white  raiment  there; 
that  occasion  should  not  be  given  to  the 
Gentiles  for  them  deservedly  and  rightly 
to  reprehend  us,  that  we  mourn  for  those 
who,  we  say,  are  alive  with  God,  as  if 
they  were  extinct  and  lost ;  and  that  we 
do  not  approve  with  the  testimony  of  the 
heart  the  faith  which  we  express  with 
speech  and  word.  .  .  .  With  a  sound 
mind,  with  a  firm  faith,  with  a  robust 
virtue,  let  us  be  prepared  for  the  whole 
will  of  God :  laying  aside  the  fear  of 
death,  let  us  think  on  the  immortality 
which  follows. — St.  Cyprian,  Bishop  of 
Carthage  (A.  D.  200-258). 
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Staking 

‘Powder 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE 

Healthful  cream  of  tartar,  derived  solely 
from  grapes,  refined  to  absolute  purity, 
is  the  active  principle  of  every  pound 
of  Royal  *  Baking  Powder. 

Hence  it  is  that  Royal  Baking 
Powder  renders  the  food  remarkable 
both  for  its  fine  flavor  and  healthfulness. 

No  alum,  no  phosphate — 
which  are  the  principal  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  so-called  cheap 
baking  powders  and  which 
are  derived  from  bones, 
rock  and  sulphuric  acid. 


HOYAL  BAKIN®  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  14. 


NO  OTHER  CHRISTMAS  GIF 

will  so  often  be  a  reminder  of  the  giver.  Useful, 
Practical,  Attractive,  Lasting,  Reliable,  Popular, 
Complete,  Scientific,  Up  To  Date  and  Authoritative. 
25,000  New  Words,  2380  Pages,  5000  Illustrations. 
Ed. in  Chief  W.T.  Harris, Ph.D.,  LL.D..U.S.  Comr. 
of  Edn.  Highest  Awards  at  St.  Louis  and  Portland. 

IS  IT  NOT  THE  BEST  GIFT  YOU  CAN  SELECT? 


Webstek’8  Collegiate  Dictionary. 
The  largest  of  our  abridgments.  Regular 
and  Thin  Paper  editions.  Unsurpassed  for 
elegance  and  convenience.  T 

U16  Pages  and  1400  Illustrations. 


Write  for  “The  Story  of  a  Book”— Free. 

Q.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
GET  THE  BEST. 


are  as  fresh  as  whole 
ones  and  can  be  bought 


BROKEN  CRACKERS 

ones  and  can  be  bought 
at  low  prices  from  the  factory  of  NEW  ENGLAND 
BISCUIT  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass,  manufacturers  of 
the  famous  “Toasted  Butter  Crackers,"  "Little 
Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit,”  etc.  Write  us. 


When  you  buy 
WET 

WEATHER 
CLOTHING 
you  want 
complete 
protection 
and  long 
service. 

These  and  mary 
other  good  points 
are  combined  in 

TOWER’S 

FISH  BRAND 

OILED  CLOTHING 

"You  cant  afford 
to  buy  any  other  / 

-ccrwrfrj 

A  J  TQWCR  CO  BOSTON 
TOWER.  CANADIAN  CO  UTO. 

_ TORONTO,  CAN. 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing  but 
the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUALITY. 
Everybody  orders  again,  as  the  CORNED  BEEF  is  as 
we  represent.  Write  for  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

*3.50  &*3.00  Shoes 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

W.LDouglas  $4  Gilt  Edge  line, 
cannotbe  equalled  atanyprice. 

To  Shoe  Dealers : 

W.  L.  Douglas’  Job¬ 
bing-House  is  the  most 
complete  in  this  country 
Send  for  Catalog 


SHOES  FOR  EVERYBODY  AT  ALL  PRICES. 

Men’s  Shoes.  $5  to  $1.60.  Boys’  Shoes,  $3 
to  $1.25.  Women’s  Shoes.  $4.00  to  $1.60. 
Misses'  &  Children’s  Shoes.  $2.26  to  $1.00. 
Try  W.  L.  Douglas  Women’s,  Misses  and 

Children’s  shoes ;  for  style,  fit  and  wear 
they  excel  other  makes. 

If  I  could  take  you  into  my  large 
factories  at  Brockton,  Mass., and  show 
you  how  carefully  VV.L.  Douglas  shoes 
are  made,  you  would  then  understand 
why  they  hold  their  shape,  fit  better, 
wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater  value 
than  any  other  make. 

Wherever  you  live,  you  can  obtain  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  His  name  and  price  is  stamped 
on  the  bottom,  which  protects  you  against  high 
prices  and  inferior  shoes.  Take  no  substi • 
tute.  Ask  your  dealer  for  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes 
and  insist  upon  having  them. 

Fast  Color  Eyelets  used;  they  will  not  wear  brassy. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  ot  Fall  Styles. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Dept.  Q,  Brockton,  Mass. 
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Four  Apple  Recipes. 

Apple  Roly-Poly. — Mix  a  half  cupful  of 
finely  chopped  suet,  one  egg,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  baking  powder,  three-quarters  of  a 
cupful  of  cold  water  and  a  quarter  of  a 
tcaspoonful  of  salt,  with  flour  enough  to 
make  a  stiff  paste.  Roll  out  the  paste  in 


5485  Infant’s  One-Piece  Kimono, 

One  Size. 

a  sheet  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick,  brush  it  over  with  the  yolk  of  Hie 
egg  and  sprinkle  with  one  tablespoonful 
of  fine  bread  crumbs.  Spread  over  it 
three  apples  peeled  and  sliced  thin. 
Sprinkle  with  one-half  tablespoonful  of 
sugar  and  roll  the  paste.  Brush  the  roll 
with  egg,  sprinkle  it  with  bread  crumbs 
and  roll  it  in  a  napkin  that  has  been 
wrung  out  of  hot  water  and  that  has  been 
covered  on  one  side  with  flour.  Lap  the 
ends  over  securely,  tie  with  a  string  and 
boil  in  water  that  has  been  slightly  salted 
for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Serve  with  lemon 
sauce. 

Buttered  Apples. — Choose  medium-sized 
fruit,  peel  and  core,  but  do  not  slice.  Cut 
rounds  of  stale  bread  about  half  an  inch 
thick  and  a  little  larger  than  the  apples, 
and  butter  them  freely.  Place  an  apple 
on  each,  fill  up  the  hole  where  the  core 
was  with  sugar,  and  put  a  teaspoon ful  of 
butter  on  the  top.  Stand  them  all  on  a 
greased  baking  tin,  and  put  into  a  moder¬ 
ate  oven ;  in  the  course  of  fifteen  minutes 
you  will  have  to  refill  the  holes  with  sugar 
and  a  flavoring  of  cinnamon,  putting  an- 


5500  Tourist  Coat,  32  to  42  bust. 

other  piece  of  butter  on  the  top.  Then 
bake  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so, 
or  until  the  apples  are  done;  the  exact 
time  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 
Lift  carefully  on  to  a  hot  dish,  and  send 
to  table,  squeezing  a  few  drops  of  lemon 
juice  over  each  apple. 

Navy  Apple  Shortcake. — Butter  thickly 
an  oblong  granite  baking  dish.  Halve  and 
core  as  many  good  cooking  apples  as  will 
fit  tightly  in  dish;  cover  thickly  with  sugar 


(about  a  coffee  cupful),  several  grates  of 
nutmeg  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  boiling 
water ;  make  a  rich  shortcake  dough  and 
roll  and  cover  the  apples;  bake  in  a  quick 
oven  half  an  hour;  loosen  round  the  edges 
of  the  crust,  turn  it  upside  down  on  a  hot 
platter,  with  a  heated  knife  cut  into 
squares  and  serve  at  once. 

Boiled  Apple  Dumplings. — Pare  eight 
fine  apples  and  cut  them  in  quarters,  re¬ 
move  the  cores.  Roll  the  suet  crust  out 
half  an  inch  thick  and  cut  into  round 
pieces.  Dust  each  piece  of  apple  with  a 
little  sugar  and  cinnamon  and  place  four 
sections  on  each  round  of  paste.  Gather 
up  the  edges  and  pinch  them  together  over 
the  apple.  When  all  the  dumplings  are 
made,  drop  them  into  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water  and  let  them  boil  gently  for  an  hour. 
Take  them  up  on  a  hot  dish  and  serve 
with  plain,  sweetened  cream.  If  you  want 
to  serve  the  dumplings  “just  as  grand¬ 
mother  did,”  sweeten  the  cream  with 
“treacle.”  _ 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  baby’s  sacque  shown  is  very  pretty, 
and  extremely  simple  to  make.  The  ki¬ 
mono  is  made  in  one  piece  and  can  be  cut 
to  form  points  at  the  front  and  sleeves 
or  in  round  outline  as  liked.  Again  the 
neck  can  either  be  finished  in  harmony 
with  the  other  edges  or  with  a  roll-over 
collar.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
is  yard  27  or  44  inches  wide.  The  pat¬ 
tern  5495  is  cut  in  one  size  only ;  price 
10  cents. 

The  tourist  coat,  or  the  half  loose  one 
that  can  be  slipped  on  with  ease  over  any 
gown,  serves  almost  innumerable  purposes 
and  makes  a  most  valuable,  if  not  an  in¬ 
dispensable  part  of  the  wardrobe.  It  can 
be  made  from  the  rain  proof  cloths  or 
from  the  heavier  tweeds  and  cheviots  and 
can  be  lined  throughout  or  only  to  the 
waist  line  as  preferred.  The  coat  is  made 
with  fronts  and  backs,  the  seam  at  the 
center-back  being  concealed  by  the  band. 
The  neck  is  finished  with  regulation  collar 
and  lapels  and  there  are  fancy  patch 
pockets.  A  choice  of  two  sleeves  is  al¬ 
lowed,  the  one  tucked  at  the  wrists  with 
a  roll-over  cuff  or  the  one  that  is  plain 
at  that  point,  but  both  are  comfortably 
full  at  the  shoulders.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
8l/2  yards  27,  4}/2  yards  44  or  4%  yards  52 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  5500  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch 
bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 


A  cruel  story  runs  on  wheels,  and 
every  hand  oils  the  wheels  as  they  run.— 
Ouida. 

Economy  is  practiced,  com¬ 
fort  is  increased,  and  work  is 
lessened  by  Macbeth  lamp- 
chimneys. 

They  cost  less  if  you  figure 
by  the  year  instead  of  by  the 
chimney.  Macbetii  lamp- 
chimneys  add  to  the  brilliancy 
of  the  lamp,  and  it  is  taken 
care  of  with  half  the  bother 
when  fitted  with  a  Macbeth 
chimney. 

There  are  other  reasons.  The  Index  ex¬ 
plains  them  and  also  tells  all  about  lamps, 
their  proper  chimneys  and  care.  It’s  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


•kApri  Simpson-Eddystone  Prints 

Extraordinary  fabrics  of  en- 
during  quality;  beautiful  patterns 
and  fast  colors  not  moved  by 
washing,  sunlight,  or  perspira¬ 
tion.  Some  designs  with  a  new 
silk  finish. 

Ask  your  dealer  /or  Simpson- 
Eddystone  Prints. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Maker*)  Philadelphia. 


[HOWTHE  TELEPHONE 

HELPJTHE  FARMER 


YouWaotTbis  Free  Book] 

Of  course  you  need  a  telephone.  You  need  it 
for  business,  for  the  family,  in  sickness,  in  case 
of  fire,  or  in  danger  of  any  kind.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is — how  can  you  get  one  on  your  farm? 
This  little  book  which  we  send  free  the  same 
day  we  get  your  request  answers  the  question 
perfectly  and  tells  you  how  to  get  the  greatest 
convenience  of  the  twentieth  century  so  oasily 
and  cheaply  that  it  becomes  a  positive  saving 
and  a  money-maker,  instead  of  an  expense.  It 
tells  all  about 

Stromberd-Carlson 
Telephones 

which  are  made  in  the  largest  independent  telephone 
plant  in  the  world.  These  are  the  best  instruments  for 
farmers’  lines,  because  they  have  been  constructed  by 
experts  for  this  particular  purpose.  They  are  described 
in  detail  in  the  booklet,  together  with  full  information 
on  the  organization  of  farmers’  lines,  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  built,  cost  of  material,  etc.  You  want 
this  book,  F 1  02"How  the  Telephone  Helps  the  Farmer.” 
Write  for  ii  today. 

Stromber  -  Car  Ison 
Telephone  Company 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Better  Sausage 
More  Lard— Less  Work- 

Sausage  and  lard  usually  represents  about  half  the  product 
and  half  the  work  connected  with  butchering  on  the  farm. 
Surely  it  is  worth  while  to  increase  the  product  ,and 
lessen  the  labor  when  the  Enterprise  Sausage  Stuffer 
and  the  Enterprise  Meat  Chopper  can  be  had  at 
so  little  cost.  Enterprise  Sausage  Stuffers  are  S 
a  positive  necessity  for  the  right  making  of  /  4^ 

sausage.  Turn  easily,  and  best  of  all,  stuff  .4%^ 

the  sausage  without  admitting  a  particle  ™ 

of  air  to  the  casing.  This  in¬ 
sures  the  preservation  of  the 
sausage.  Then  when  the 


lard  is  to  be  made,  the 
SAUSAGE  STUFFER 
is  changed  to  a  lard 
press  that  will  save 
enough  lard  to 
pay  for  itself 
in  a  short 


$5.50. 

The  Enterprise 
Meat  Chopper  is 
another  great  kitchen 
help  for  little  cost. 

Most  dealers  have 
them.  Be  sure  the 
name  “Enterprise”  is 
time.  W  /  on  the  machines  you  buy. 

Write  for  the  "Enterprising 
Housekeeper a 
book  of  200  recipes, 
valuable  every  day  in 
every  kitchen.  Sen t  free. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG 
CO.  of  PA.. 

204  Dauphin  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^  /  Also  a 
splendid 
machine  for 
pressing  fruit 
when  making  jelly. 
All  this  in  one  ma¬ 
chine.  The  size  shown 
costs  only 


No.  25. 

4  qt. 
Japanned 
Price  $5.50 


AKedanvazog 

Direct  to  lfo\i” 

Send  Postal  for  Catalog  No.  114. 


We  save  you  $5  to  $40  on  a 

Kalamazoo  stove  or  range, 
shipped  prepaid,  direct  from 
factory  at  lowest  factory  price.  Over  250  styles 
and  sizes,  each  as  good  as  can  be  made,  all 
blackened,  polished  and  ready  for  use.  No 
trouble  to  set  up.  We  are  actual  manufactur¬ 
ers,  not  merely  mail  order  dealers.  You  pay 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY,  lanufacturere— Not  Dealers.  KALAMAZOO.  MICH. 

4  All  our  Ranges  and  Cook  Stoves  are  fitted  with  patent  oven  thermometer— saves  fuel— makes  baking  easy. 


Oven 

Thermometer 

only  one  profit.  No  Middlemen, —  Jobbers. 
Dealers,  Agents  or  Salesmen, — get  any  part  of 
the  price  you  pay  for  a"Kalamazoo.“  Our  360 
Days  Approval  Test  is  backed  by  a$20,000  bank 
bond.  More  than 60, 000  satisfied  customers  in 
14,000  towns  have  saved  money  on  our  30  Day 
Free  Trial  Direct-from-Factory  Selling  Plan 
Some  are  m  your  town.  Shall  we  send  you  their  names? 


The  children’s  friend — 

Jayne’s  Tonic  Vermifuge 

Drives  out  blood  impurities.  Makes  strong  nerves  and  muscles. 

Gives  tone. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  current  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  November  24,  1906,  wholesale  unless 
otherwise  noted.  The  figures  given  on  grain, 
butter,  cheese  and  eggs  are  based  on  transac¬ 
tions  on  the  Produce  and  Mercantile  ex¬ 
changes  with  such  revision  as  outside  busi¬ 
ness  noted  appears  to  warrant.  Prices  on 
other  products  are  from  reports  of  dealers, 
inquiries  and  observations  in  the  various 
market  sections. 

GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth 


inspection  . 

No.  2,  red . 

@  90  Vi 
@  81% 
@  55 

Oats  . 

@  43 

Barley  .  — 

MILLFEED, 

@  44 

CM  tv  Bran  . 

. 21.00 

@22.00 

Middlings  . ■... 

@25.00 

Bed  Dog  . 

.  .  .  .  „  - - 

@26.50 

Linseed  meal  . 

HAY  AND 

STRAW. 

@31.00 

Hay,  prime  Timothy.  .  . 

— 

@22.00 

No.  1  . 

. 20.00 

@21.00 

No.  2  . 

. 18.50 

@19.50 

No.  3  . 

. 16.00 

@17.00 

Clover,  mixed  . 

@18.00 

Clover  . 

@16.00 

Straw,  long  rye . 

. 12.00 

(a  1  3.00 

Short  and  oat . 

.  9.00 

@11.00 

MILK. 


N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.71  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  per  quart  to  26-cent 
freight  zone  shippers  who  have  no  extra 
station  charges. 

BUTTER. 


Market,  very  firm  and  prices  advancing. 
Best  creamery  214  cents  above  last  week; 
other  grades  one  to  two  cents  higher. 

Creamery,  choicest .  —  @  30  V2 

Extras  .  29%  @  30 

Firsts  .  26  @  28 

Thirds  and  seconds .  22  @  25 

Storage  .  22  @  28 

State  Dairy,  best .  27  @  27 % 

Lower  grades  . . .  22  @  25 

EGGS. 


Receipts  of  fresh-gathered  are  light,  but 
demand  moderate  owing  to  the  high  prices. 


White,  fancy  .  39  @  40 

White,  good  to  choice .  36  @  38 

Mixed  colors,  extra .  35  @  37 

Western  and  southern .  27  @  33 

Storage  .  18  @  24 

BEANS. 

Marrow  .  —  @2.55 

Medium  .  — •  @T.6i» 

l>oa  .  —  @1.66 

Red  kidney  .  —  @2.60 

Yellow  Eye  .  — •  @2.00 


DRIED  FRUITS. 


Apples,  evap.,  best 

Choice  . 

Prime  . 

Low  grades  .... 

Sun  dried  . 

Chops,  100  lbs. . 
Cores  and  skims 

Cherries  . 

Raspberries  . 

Blackberries  . 


—  @  S% 

7%@  8 

6%@  7% 

5 1/2  @  6 

6  @  6% 

—  @2.00 

1.45  @1.50 

18  @  19 

30  @  31 

13  @  14 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Jonathan,  barrel . 2.50 

McIntosh  . 2.50 

Alexander  . 2.50 

Wealthy  . 2.50 

Gano  . 2.50 

Snow  . 2.50 

Gravenstein  . 2.00 

King  . 2.00 

Spitz  . I.50 

Spy  . 1.90 

Baldwin  . 1-50 

Ben  Davis  . L50 

Greening  . 1-30 

Bulk  stock,  per  bbl.  measure.  75 

Quinces,  barrel  . 2.50 

Granes.  black,  8-lb.  basket...  16 

Black.  4-lb.  basket .  10 

Catawba,  4-lb.  basket .  7 

Niagara,  4-lb.  basket .  8 

Niagara,  20-lb.  bkt .  50 

Delaware,  4-lb.  basket .  14 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod.  late, 

barrel  . 7.00 

Cape  Cod,  early,  black . 6.00 

Jersey,  per  barrel . .  6.75 


@4.50 
@4.00 
@3.50 
@3.50 
@3.25 
@3.00 
@2.75 
@3.00 
@3.00 
@2.00 
@2.50 
@2.50 
fa  2.50 
@1.50 
@4.00 
@  20 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


12 

12 

15 

18 


@8.50 

@7.50 

@7.25 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Maine,  bag . 1.50 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  bbl..  1.50 

Jersey,  bbl.  or  bag . 1.25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  South'n  yellow. 


barrel  . 1.25 

Jersey,  basket  .  75 

Artichokes,  French,  dozen ....  1 .75 
Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  white, 

ton  . 10.00 

Domestic,  ton . 8.00 

Celery,  Mich.,  dozen .  15 

Jersey,  dozen  .  10 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  long  cut, 

barrel  . 1.00 

L.  I.,  short  cut,  barrel . 2.00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  barrel .  50 

Lettuce,  Western  N.  Y.,  bkt..  75 

Florida,  basket  . 2.00 

Norfolk,  basket  . 1.00 

Mushrooms,  lb .  50 

Onions,  Conn.  &  E’n  white,  bbl. 2.50 

Red  . 1 .50 

Yellow  . 1.50 

State  &  Western,  red,  bag.  .1.00 

Orange  Co.,  red.  bag .  75 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag.  ...1.00 

Peppers,  Florida,  carrier . 2.00 

Pumpkins,  barrel  .  50 

Parsnips,  barrel  . 1.25 

Peas.  Florida,  basket . 1.00 

Radishes,  hothouse.  100  bcbs.1.50 
New  Orleans,  100  bunches ..  2.00 
Romaine,  New  Orleans,  bbl.. 4. 00 

Squash,  marrow,  barrel .  50 

Hubbard,  barrel  .  50 

Spinach.  Norfolk,  barrel . 2.00 

Baltimore,  barrel  . 1.25 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  Can.,  bbl..  90 

Nearby,  barrel  .  75 

White,  nearby,  barrel .  75 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  U> .  — 

Fowls  . — 

Roosters  .  — 

Turkeys  .  — 

Ducks  . — 

Geese  .  — 

Pigeons,  pair .  — 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 
Turkeys,  Spring,  dry-picked, 

choice  .  — 

Spring,  dry-picked,  fair  to 


good  .  15 

Spring,  scalded,  choice .  17 

Spring,  scalded,  fair  to  good  15 

Poor  to  medium,  old .  12 

Spring  chickens,  dry-picked, 

fancy  .  20 

Dry-picked,  average  run...  16 

Fowls,  fancy  .  — 

Average  run  .  13 


Squabs,  prime,  white,  9  to  10 
lbs.  to  dozen,  per  dozen.. 
Prime,  white,  8  lbs.  to  dozen, 

per  dozen  . 

Prime,  white,  7  Ihs.  to  dozen 

per  dozen  . 

Prime,  white,  6  to  6%  lbs.  to 
dozen,  per  dozen . 


Mixed,  per  dozen . 1.75 

Dark,  per  dozen . 1.50 

Culls,  per  dozen .  50 


@1.60 

@1.75 

@1.40 

@1.50 

@1.00 

@2.00 

@14.00 
@10.00 
@  50 
@1  40 

@2.00 
@5.00 
@  65 
@1.25 
fa  4.00 
fa  1.50 
(a  1.00 
(a  5.00 
@2.00 
(a  2.25 
@1.75 
@1.50 
@  1 .50 
@4.00 
@1.00 
@1.75 
@4.00 
(a  2.50 
@3.00 
@5.00 
@1.00 
@1.00 
@2.25 
@1.50 
@1.00 
@  90 
@1.25 


@  11 

@  12 
@  8 
@  15 
@  13 
@  12 '4 
@  25 


@  18 

@  1 7 

@  18 
@  16 
@  14 

@  22 
@  18 
@  14 

@  1 3  % 

@3.75 


@3.25 


@2.50 

@2.00 
@2.00 
@  - 
@  75 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  steers . 4.75  @6.00 

Oxen  and  stags . 2.60  @4.00 

Cows  . 1.20  @3.75 

Bulls  . 2.50  @4.00 

Dressed  beef  .  6%  @  10 

Calves  . 4.50  @9.00 

Sheep  . 3.00  @5.00 

Lambs  . 6.50  @7.75 

Hogs  . 6.50  @6.60 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  for  ton  lots ;  smaller  quantities 

proportionately  higher. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  ton . .56  00 

Muriate  of  potash,  2,016  ihs . 41.85 

Sulphate  of  potash,  2,016  lbs . 48.15 

Dried  Blood  . 50.00 

Ivainit  . 11. oo 

Acid  phosphate . 11.00 

Basic  Slag.  2,016  lbs . 17.55 

Peruvian  Guano,  Chincha . 40.50 

Lobos  . 30.00 

Ground  bone,  3  per  cent.  am. ;  54  %  per 

cent  bone  phosphate . 26.50 


Poultry  For  Holidays. 

Apples,  Pears  and  all  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  Fancy 
Eggs;  Hothonse  Tomatoes  and  Mushrooms.  Top 
prices  secured  for  choice  goods.  Write  us  what  you 
have  for  sale. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  N.Y. 


Lambs,  Calves,  Poultry 

Our  specialties  are  choice  Hothouse  Lambs,  Calves, 
Poultry,  Furs,  Ginseng  and  Fancy  Eggs.  Careful 
attention  given  to  shipments.  ^  _ 

Write  us  what  you  have  to  sell. 

WM.  H.  COHEN  &CO.,  229-231  Washington  St..  N.  Y. 


Farms  That  Grow 

“No.  I  HARD”  WHEAT 

:y-three  Pounds  to  the  Bushel} 

r-f  are  situated  In  the  Cana- 
N  dian  West,  where  Home- 
*  steads  of  160  acres  can  be 
obtained  FREE  by  every 
settler  willing  and  able  to 
comply  with  the  Home¬ 
stead  Regulations. 

During  the  present  year  a 
large  portion  of 

New  Wheat -Crow¬ 
ing  Territory 

has  been  made  accessible  to  mar¬ 
kets  by  the  railway  construction 
that  has  been  pushed  forward  so 
vigorously  by  the  three  great  Rail¬ 
way  Companies.  Grain-growing, 
mixed  farming  and  dairying  are 
the  great  specialties. 

For  literature  and  information  address 

Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada 
or  THOS.  DUNCAN. 
Canadian  Government  Agent, 
Syracuse  Bank  Bldg.. 
Syracuse,  New  York 

Vtntion  this  Fspsr. 


DAIRY  FARM  ON  SHARES. 

Wanted  experienced  dairyman  to  work  farm  of  100 
acres,  20  cows.  Located  in  New  Jersey  25  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  For  particulars  apply  to 
C.  W.  GABELL  Jr.,  514  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


standard 
for  fifteen  years 


THE  original  smooth-surfaced,  weather-proof  elastic 
roofing.  The  only  prepared  roofing  which  has 
demonstrated  that  it  outlasts  metal  and  shingles. 
Contains  no  tar  or  paper:  Will  not  melt  or  rot.  An 
unequaled  roofing  for  residences,  barns,  poultry  houses, 
etc.  Widely  used  as  a  siding.  Keeps  out  heat  and  cold. 

No  experience  required  to  app  y  it. 

Send  for  samples  and  Booklet  “R.” 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 

100  WILLIAM  STREET  -  NEW  YORK 


MEN  WANTED. 

Three  single  men  on  Long  Island  farm,  one  as  fore¬ 
man.  Good  opportunity  for  capable,  respectable 
parties  to  grow  up  with  the  business. 

I).  T.  HINCKLEY,  Wading  River,  N.  Y. 


UIAUTCn  as  partner  in  poultry  plant  just 
if  All  I  kll  started  and  laid  out  for  large  busi¬ 
ness,  a  young  man— able,  industrious,  congenial  to 
refined  family.  No  capital  necessary.  Address 

"ANRUCO  FARM,  ’  Sparta.  N.  J. 


WANTED— Married  Man,  with  one  or  two  working 
sons,  on  small  Jersey  farm  near  Phila.  One 
son  to  gather  garbage  for  pigs.  Prefer  man  who  is 
handy  with  tools.  Wages  at  start,  including  (i-room 
hoqse,  garden,  seed  and  manure,  milk  and  pork;  man 
and  one  son  $300  per  year;  man  and  two  sons  $520  per 
year,  payable  weekly.  Send  full  particulars  and  re¬ 
ferences  to  RURAL  BOX  No.  58,  Merchantville,  N.J. 


PI  C  AQE  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
iLlMOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


RIVER  FARM  FOR  MlilttZoSaSZ 

the  noted  river  "Pocomoke,"  containing  about  130 
acres,  with  good  orchard  and  eight  room  dwelling, 
barns,  stables,  etc.  Climate  very  mild.  Especially 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  poultry  and  to  the  growing 
of  early  truck.  Price  $5.000— half  cash.  Immediate 
possession  given.  W.C.  CULLEN, Pocomoke  City, Md. 


82  ACRES 


Level  Farm  for  Sale.  One 
of  the  best  farms  in  Allegany 
Co..  Excellent  state  of  cultivation.  Fine  house, 
new  barn,  new  siio,  good  wagon  house,  granary  and 
hen  house.  Good  water  in  nouse,  barn  and  pasture, 
On  main  road  34  miles  from  village  and  depot.  For 
terms  write 

GEO.  ROGERS,  Black  Creek,  N.  Y. 


MR.  TRAPPER 

remember  1  prime  skin  is  worth  Vt  dozen  unprime  ones. 
Don’t  ship  me  unprime  skins  and  expect  good  prices, 
you  won’t  get  them  if  you  do.  But  if  you  have  nice 
prime  skins  no  one  on  this  earth  can  or  will  pay  you 
more  than  Skunky  Jim.  Don’t  forget  that.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper  and  write  for  prices  to 

JAS.  P.  ELLIS,  Box  10, 

Est.  1899.  Stony  Ford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


To  Reliable  Shippers  of  Furs  and  Ginseng 

I  will  mail  upon  application  a  well  gotten  up  and 
reliable  price  list  of  RAW  FURS  and  GINSENG. 
Same  will  be  ready  about  Dec.  1st.  Address  all  com¬ 
munications  to  LEMUEL  BLACK,  Lock  Box  48, 
Hightstown,  N.J.  Good  reference  given  if  necessary. 


AUCTION  SALE! 

FARM  of  243  Acres,  175  under  cultivation,  bal¬ 
ance  pasture  with  some  wood.  Fine  grain,  hay  and 
stock  farm  within  lVz  miles  of  L.  V.  R.  R.  Buildings 
nearly  all  new.  Personal  property  to  be/soid.  Send 
for  description  and  terms.  W.  H.  Gould,  Aurora, N.Y. 


FOR  SALE— An  18-cow  dairy,  fruit  and  truck,  56 
acres,  with  pure  running  stream,  near  large 
town  in  South  Jersey.  Buildings  in  perfect  order  for 
making  absolutely  pure  milk.  Demand  at  7  cents  for 
all  that  can  be  produced.  Good  schools,  excellent 
neighbors,  refined  society,  healthful  location,  mild 
climate.  Soil  in  splendid  order.  Will  sell  only  as  a 
whole,  including  stock.  A  fine  business  proposition. 
C.  F.  S„  care  S.  EDWARD  PASCHALL,  721  Drexel 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WE 


AND 


HIDES 


ANI>E 


10  to  50%  more  mon.y  for  you  to  «hip  Raw  Fur*, 
Horse  and  Cattle  Hides  to  ut  than  to  tell  at  horn,. 
Write  for  Price  Li>t,  market  report,  shipping  tags. 

$B06ooKHunter$’& Trappers’  Guide 

Bust  thing  on  the  aubject  ever  written.  Illus¬ 
trating  all  Fur  Animals,  where  and  how 
'to  hunt  them,  trappers'  secrets,  etc.  Leather 
bound.  350  pp.  Price  #2.  To  our  Shippers,  11.25. 

BROS.,  Dept.  128  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Buy  Land  Now  T  ennessee 

I  can  sell  yon  farms  and  plantations  today  in  deep,  rich 
soil  sections  of  Tennessee  at  $5  to  $20  an  acre  for  cash, 
or,  on  easy  terms.  You  can  raise  cotton,  wheat,  potatoes, 
hay,  vegetables,  -  or  fine  stock  fast  enough  in  that  fine, 
healthful  climate  to  quickly  pay  for  your  land,  which  is 
advancing  in  value  rapidly  with  the  prosperity  of  the  South. 
Write  me  today  for  facts  and  free  booklets.  H.  F.  SMITH, 
Traffic  Mgr.  N.  C.  <fc  St.  Louis  Ry., Nashville,  Tenn.  Dept  < . 

<$5to $20 an  Acre&goingup 


KALAMAZOO  SUPPLY  HOUSE 


SELLS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  THE  FARM 


For  special'  immediate  infor¬ 
mation,  please  mention  ar¬ 
ticles  you  are  interested  in. 


Only  $20.20  forthis  Saw  Frame,  complete,  25  kinds  and 
Steam  Feed  Cooker.  like  cut,  without  Saw,  styles  of 
2other8ize8, 6  other  styles,  only  $10.20  Feed  Grinders 


Only  $15.70.  Several 
other  styles  ;  also  Bobsleds. 
Write  us  about  them 


Every  kind 
of  Stove, 
both  Cooking 
and  Heating, 
lowest  prices 


Everything  in 
Furniture,  wide 
range  of  selections 


EVERYTHING  FOR  FARMERS  Send  for  our  new  400-page  catalogue  today.  Itshowa 
E,cnl  ,  LSBiBEBz  the  greatest  line  of  supplies  for  the  farm  and  home, 

including  Implements,  vehicles,  specialties  and  furniture.  All  supplies  for  poultrymen  and  stockmen. 
Nearly  everything  direct  from  the  factory  to  the  purchaser  at  NM||f||_ES  ALE  PRICES 
wholesale  prices,  and  everything  sold  on  an  absolute  guarantee 

of  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  We  will  save  you  money  and  give  you  the  very  best  service  In 
mail-order  trading.  Write  for  our  catalogue  today.  Mailed  free  on  request. 

CASH  SUPPLY  &  MFG.  CO.,  703  Lawrence  Square,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


A  WATERLOO 


This  Engine  Must  and  Will  Speak 
For  Itself. 

We  will  prove  to  you  that  the 
Waterloo  Engine  is  of  the  highest 
type  and  will  give  the  best  of  service. 

Your  Credit  is  Good  With  Vs.  We 
have  the  means  and  will  sell  on 
credit  to  all  responsible  parties. 

No  Contract.  No  Order  Signing. 
Your  word  is  as  good  as  ours,  and 
we  will  not  ask  you  to  make  a  de¬ 


posit  or  execute  a  note.  The  trial 
is  free,  and  the  deal  is  to  be  square. 

Waterloo  Engines  are  Frost  Proof 
and  Cannot  Freeze.  Our  catalogue 
fully  illustrates  a  complete  line  of 
both  water  cooled  and  frost  proof 
gasoline  engines. 

We  also  make  an  excellent  line  of  power  and 
sweep  feed  grinders.  Sell  on  same  plan.  Our 
prices  will  surprise  you.  If  interested,  write 
for  catalogue. 


Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co.,  1106  Park  Avenue  West,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Gasoline  Engine 

On  30  Days 
FREE  T rial 


1906. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK. 

How  did  you  like  the  Thanksgiving 
number? 

Here  is  a  letter  requiring  immediate 
attention : 

Please  look  over  the  Inclosed  circulars, 
and  tell  us  what  you  think  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Ii.  N.-Y. 
1  now  have  100  shares  at  20  cents  each. 
Should  I  send  $10  more  and  get  the  other 
200  shares  or  not?  I  am  making  $100  a 
year  clear,  and  as  I  am  not  married,  1  can 
spare  this  amount  without  inconvenience. 

New  Y'ork.  s. 

The  circulars  are  announcements  of  the 
sale  of  stock  in  the  Uncle  Sam  Oil  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  par  value  of  the 
shares  is  $1,  but  it  was  sold  at  20  cents 
a  share,  this  subscriber  having  paid  $20 
for  100  shares.  Now  the  stock  has  been 
increased,  and  it  is  being  sold  for  10  cents 
a  share.  Those  who  bought  before  are 
not  to  get  enough  new  stock  to  make  the 
original  investment  on  the  10  cents  a 
share  basis,  nor  are  they  to  get  half  their 
money  returned ;  but  if  they  send  more 
money  they  will  get  more  stock — ;only 
they  have  to  send  it  quick.  Printing,  as 
we  have  often  said,  is  cheap.  It  is  not 
so  much  concern  to  the  promoter  how 
much  stock  you  get  as  how  much  money 
you  will  send.  The  circulars  do  not  say 
how  much  stock  may  be  issued,  but  that 
is  not  important,  as  it  seems  that  the 
stock  may  be  increased  as  needed.  Of 
course  the  company  guarantees  good  divi¬ 
dends.  Why  not,  since  no  one  can  make 
a  company  live  up  to  its  guarantee  to  pay 
dividends,  if  it  has  no  money  to  pay 
them?  We  are  sorry  that  our  young 
friend  invested  his  $20  in  schemes  of  this 
kind.  If  he  takes  our  advice  he  will  keep 
his  extra  $10.  This  is  evidently  a  thriftv, 
industrious  young  farmer.  He  is  anxious 
to  invest  his  savings  so  that  it  will  increase 
in  value  for  him.  But  why  send  it  off  to 
a  concern  that  he  knows  nothing  about, 
and  invest  it  in  a  scheme  that  experienced 
capitalists  would  not  touch? 

It  is  only  fair  to  W.  R.  Selleck,  Hunt- 
ington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  to  say  that  he  has 
now  sent  registry  papers  for  the  Poland 
China  pigs,  bought  from  him  last  April 
by  a  farmer  in  the  State  of  Delaware.  We 
know  of  no  good  reason  why  a  farmer 
should  be  obliged  to  wait  seven  months 
for  registry  papers  after  the  breeder  had 
his  money,  but  Mr.  Selleck  is  at  least  en¬ 
titled  to  credit  for  tardy  action  in  the 
matter. 

A  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  concern  makes  a 
can  for  setting  milk  so  as  to  raise  the 
cream  on  the  principle  of  the  deep  setting 
process.  They  call  it  a  separator,  but,  of 
course,  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  centri¬ 
fugal  cream  separators.  If  you  keep  the 
milk  in  these  cans  surrounded  with  ice 
water  or  cold  running  water  you  can  get 
a  large  percentage  of  the  cream,  but  not 
all  of  it,  as  you  can  with  the  centrifugal 
separator.  This  Rochester  concern  guar¬ 
antees  that  the  faucets  are  nickeled  inside 
and  out.  A  farmer  bought  one,  but  he 
says  it  was  not  nickeled,  but  rough  and 
unfinished,  like  the  connections  of  a  sink. 
He  returned  it,  but  the  company  refused 
to  take  it,  and  would  give  no  satisfaction. 
It  seems  like  one  of  those  cases  where  a 
farmer  sends  his  money,  in  advance,  and 
the  company  then  assumes  the  right  to 
send  what  it  pleases.  The  experience  of 
this  subscriber  is  probably  worth  remem¬ 
bering. 

Just  now  we  are  having  a  great  many 
complaints  about  commission  merchants. 
We  have  these  all  the  time,  but  more 
just  now  than  usual.  The  large  cities  are 
full  of  produce  commission  men  who 
send  out  prices  on  produce  that  are  above 
the  market.  The  object  is  to  make  ship¬ 
pers  believe  they  can  get  more  for  the 
goods  than  other  houses.  The  goods  are 
shipped,  and  when  the  returns  come  back 
the  price  is  not  more  than  half  the  orig¬ 
inal  quotations.  If  you  complain  they 
tell  you  the  goods  were  not  in  good  con¬ 
dition  or  as  represented.  Oftentimes  the 
returns  are  delayed  at  that,  and  not  in¬ 
frequently  we  are  not  able  to  collect  at 
all.  Some  of  them  have  no  offices,  only 
desk  room  with  some  other  concern. 
When  they  have  made  a  good  haul  and 


cannot  keep  customers  quiet  any  longer 
they  move  into  another  street,  change  the 
name,  and  begin  all  over  again.  During 
the  last  year  we  had  three  different  com¬ 
plaints  from  one  shipper  who  got  caught 
three  different  times  on  these  schemes. 
Let  us  caution  you  again.  Do  not  ship 
to  a  commission  merchant  unless  you 
know  him  to  be  reliable  and  responsible, 
and  if  one  of  them  quotes  you  prices 
higher  than  are  quoted  by  reliable  houses, 
set  him  down  as  the  one  of  all  others  to 
avoid. 

December  1  we  begin  our  new  business 
year.  A  little  later  we  will  have  our  rec¬ 
ords  for  the  last  year  completed,  and  as 
usual  we  will  tell  you  just  what  the  record 
has  been.  In  the  meantime  we  are  now 
making  records  for  next  year.  We  are 
going  to  try  to  give  you  52  issues  of  a 
better  paper  than  we  were  able  to  give 
you  last  year.  You  know  we  are  not 
strong  on  promises,  but  we  keep  doing 
things  all  the  time.  The  work  must 
speak  for  itself  as  we  go  along  from  week 
to  week.  If  you  like  it  and  approve  it,  do 
not  keep  it  to  yourself.  Speak  of  it  to 
your  neighbors,  and  tell  them  they  can 
try  the  paper  10  weeks  for  10  cents. 

Next  week  we  will  have  something  to 
tell  you  about  this  matter  that  will  in¬ 
terest  you.  _  J.  J.  D.  . 

CHEAPER  FREIGHT  FOR  POTATOES 

The  New  Hampshire  Farmer  contains  the 
following  note : 

“The  potato  growers  of  Aroostook  County, 
Maine,  are  rejoicing  in  that  an  obstacle  which 
seemed  almost  insurmountable  now  promises 
to  be  conquered  in  an  unexpected  manner. 
The  shortage  of  freight  cars,  which  has  been, 
and  still  is,  severely  felt  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  country,  has  given  no  end  of  incon¬ 
venience  to  Aroostook  County  farmers,  who, 
while  their  crop  of  potatoes  this  year  has 
been  good,  have  been  at  their  wits’  end  to 
devise  means  for  getting  the  product  to 
market.  They  Rave  requested,  pleaded,  begged 
for  more  cars,  but  the  railroads  have  de¬ 
clared  their  inability  to  send  cars  as  punct¬ 
ually  and  abundantly  as  the  farmers  think 
they  ought  to  have  them.  Now  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  that  arrangements  have  heen  com¬ 
pleted  which  will  result  in  a  new  and  im¬ 
portant  outlet  for  the  products  of  northern 
Maine.  The  Great  Northern  Paper  Company, 
which  runs  an  immense  establishment  at 
Millinocket,  is  having  built  a  big,  four- 
masted  schooner,  which  will  be  equipped  with 
a  500-horse-power  gasoline  engine  that  will 
permit  a  speed  of  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour. 
The  prime  object  for  which  this  schooner  is 
being  constructed  is  to  bring  coal  to  Stock- 
ton  Springs  for  the  paper  company.  She  will 
be  so  constructed  between  decks  as  to  be 
able  to  -carry  1,000  tons  of  paper,  but  as 
that  will  not  properly  load  her  on  her  out¬ 
ward  trips,  it  is  proposed  to  carry  potatoes 
for  t lie  farmers  of  Aroostook  County  at  so 
low  a  freight  rate  as  to  put  those  farmers 
in  a  favored  position  in  the  New  York  and 
Boston  markets.  In  addition  to  building 
the  four-master,  the  paper  company  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  chartered  a  steamer  which 


For  All 


Farm  Biiildini 

SINCE  way  back  in  the  Seventies, 

progressive  farmers  and  stockmen 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada  have 
used  Carey’s  Roofing  and  endorsed  it  as  the 
very  best  protection  against  heat,  cold,  and  the 
ravages  of  rain,  wind,  sun  and  fire. 


Carey's 


should  not  be  confused  with  the  many  Inferior  composition 
roofings  on  the  market.  Carey’s  is  the  only  composition  roof¬ 
ing  applied  as  easily  in  winter  as  in  summer, since  it  is  flexible 
in  the  coldest  weather,  requiring  no  heating.  It  is  adapted  to 
flat  or  steep  surfaces,  and  may  be  applied  over  old  shingle  or 
metal  roofs,  without  removing  same. 

Carey’s  Roofing  Is  composed  of  our  all-wool  felt,  our  highly 
tempered  Asphalt  Compound,  best  burlap  and  our  fire-proof  cement. 
No  other  rooting  has  the  feature  of  Carey’s  Patent  Lap,  which  covers 
unsightly  nail-heads,  and  Insures  a  neat,  smooth,  water-proof,  wind- 
proof  union  of  sheet  to  sheet  and  rooting  to  roof-board. 

Sold  from  nearby  shipping  points,  Insuring  lowest 
freight  rates.  Write  for  FREE  Sample  and  Booklet. 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  MFG.  CO.  (Est.  1873) 
42  Wayne  Ave.  Cincinnati,  O. 


FLEXIBLE 

CEMENT 


Steel  Roofing,  $1.50  Per  100  Sq.  Ft, 

New,  painted  both  sides,  most  durable 
and  economical  roof  covering  for  Houses. 
Barns,  Sheds,  etc.  FREIGHT  PAID  TO 
ALL  POINTS  EAST  OF  COLORADO, 
except  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory  and 
Texas.  Prices  to  other  points  on  appli- 

_ _ _ cation.  At  this  price,  we  furnish  our 

No.  15  Flat  Sheets,  2  It.x2  ft.  At  $1.60,  we  furnish  the 
same  in  corrugated  like  Illustration.  We  can  also  fur¬ 
nish  this  roofing  in  6  ft.  and  8  ft.  lengths  at  an  advance 
of  25c  per  square.  Ask  for  our  FREE  Illustrated  500- 
Page  Catalog  No.  B.  F.  67  on  Lumber,  Roofing,  Wire 
Fencing,  Hardware,  Furniture,  Clothing  and  General 
8tocks  from  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  Sales.  We  bought 
the  Fifty  Million  Dollar  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  35th  &  Iron  Stm.,  Chicago 

No  More  Hand  Pumping 

No  coal.  No  steam.  No  oil.  No  packing  or  labor, 

No  Cost  for  Motive  Power 

NIAGARA  AUTOMATIC  PUMP  j 

(Hydraulic  ltam) 

works  night  and  day  on  any  brook, 
creek,  riverorrunningwater. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Gov¬ 
ernments,  railroads  and 
public  institutions,  farmers, 
owners  of  factories,  country 
homes  and  mines.  Write  to-| 
day  for  free  booklet. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co. 

140  NASSAU  8TREEET,  NEW  YORK.  Factory;  Chester,  Pa. 

GASOLINE  ENGINE 


.43 


NITER.  Highest  Grade  $ 

Gasoline  Engines,  AUSizcs 
up  to  15-horse  Power,  at 
One-half  What  Others  Ask 
and  altered  an  60  days'  FREE  trial. 

CAR  tRQ  IE  and  up  we  furnish  the 
run  WtlOaHU  highest  grade,  most 
efficient,  most  durable,  least  liable  to  get 
out  of  order,  easiest  handled,  most  reliable, 
simplest  and  safest  gasoline  engine 
made. fully  co veredby our  guarantee, 

THE  GREATEST  POWER  IN  THE 
WORLD  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

IN  OUR  NEW,  Engine  Cata¬ 
logue,  sent  free  on  request,  we 

illustrate  and  describe  the  greatest 
variety  of  vertical  and  hori¬ 
zontal  gasoline  engines,  out¬ 
fits,  etc.,  the  best  and 
simplest  made  in  the  world, 
all  sold  on  sixty  days'  free 
trial,  on  the  most  liberal 
terms  and  conditions,  at 
the  most  wonderfully  low 
prices  ever  heard  of.  If  you  can  use  power,  don’t  fail 
to  write  and  ask- for  our  free  Engine  Catalogue  today. 
We  will  send  you  a  big  book,  postage  paid,  of  engine 
information  with  price  offers  that  will  surprise  you. 

Address,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK&CO.,  CHICAGO 


THE  ONLY 

ALL  STEEL 

STANCHION 

Write  for  Prices. 

ROCHESTER  FARM  SUPPLY  CO.- 
3  to  9  Frank  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


3KH.P.  TH.P.  14H.P. 

Read  j  to  Run  on 
Gasoline  or  Alcohol. 


"Woodpecker”  gasoline 

NO  TROUBLE 

Starting,  winter  or  Bummor. 

With  exports  or  experiments. 

With  foundation  or  connections. 
With  poor  adjustments. 

With  bad  mixtures. 

With  faulty  ignition. 

With  ox po naive  repairs. 

With  unfair  factory. 

Send  for  Catalogue ,  Prices  and 
Free  Trial  Plan , 


|  WOOD  PECKER,  19th  St.  Office,  MIDDLETOWN.  OHIO. 


The  Stoddard  Line 

of  Gasolene  Engines. 


Furnish  the  best  and  cheapest  power  for 
threshing,  sawing  wood  and  running  all  farm 
machinery,  also  for  shop  or  mill  use. 

Vertical  or  Horizontal 

Mounted  or  Stationary 

Both  Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Outfits.  Send 
for  fiee  catalogue  E.  H. 


Stoddard  Mfg.  Co., 

Rutland,  Vt. 


will  carry  paper  and  will  also  be  able  to 
carry  some  potatoes.  After  this  steamer  and 
the  schooner  have  heen  in  operation  for  a 
few  weeks,  it  is  said  to  be  the  company’s 
intention  to  secure  one  more  steamer  and 
possibly  two,  for  the  same  purpose,  so  that 
the  shipping  of  northern  Maine  produce  will 
be  greatly  facilitated. 


LOUDEN’S 

Stanchions 


Tubular 

Steel 


Convenient.  Comfortable.  Re¬ 
liable,  Sanitary  and  Up-toDate 
in  all  respects,  w.  Warrant 

them  Superior  to  all  others. 
Complete  Line  of  Barn  and 


COHFOfIT  AHO  COMVErn E N C E I  Stable  Equipments. 

Louden  Machinery  Co.,  30  Droadway,  Falrllold,  la. 


SEND  US 
A  COW, 

Steer,  Bull  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dog, 
Deer,  or  any  kind  of  hide  or  skin  aiid 
let  us  tan  it  with  the  hair  on,  soft, 
light,  odorless  and  moth-proof  for  robe, 
rug,  coat,  or  gloves,  and  make  them 
up  when  so  ordered. 

Avoid  mistakes  by  getting  our  catalog, 
prices,  shipping  tags,  instructions  and 
1 ‘Crosby  pays  the  freight”  offer,  before 
shipment  We  make  and  sell  Natural 
Black  Galloway  far  coats  and  robes.  Black 
and  Brown  Frisian,  Black  Dog  Skin,  and 
fur  lined  coats.  We  do  taxidermy  and 
head  mounting.  We  buy  no  hides,  skins 
raw  furs  or  ginseng.  Address 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY. 

116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Make  Your  Own  Light 

The  Fairbanks-Mobse  Electric  Light  Outfit  gives 
plenty  of  good  light  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Gas,  Gasoline  or  Kerosene  Engines  for  all  purposes, 
from  2  h,  p.  up. 

Cutout  complete  advertisement  and  send  to 

Fairbanks,  Morse  Co., 

Monroe  St.,  ChiceLgo,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  C  598 
Gasoline  Engines. 

I  may  want . h.  p.  to  run _ 

_ Street  No. 

State.__ _ 


Name 

Town. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 


Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “04”  Catalogue.to  nearest  office. 


RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 


35  Warren  SL,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chieago.  234  Craig  St.,  West,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

40  North  Jth  St,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  h.  S.  W.  ” 

Amargura  96,  Havana,  Cuba. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

t  ““peHor  to  any  one-cylinder  engine:  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  on 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
‘‘TIIE  MASTER  WORKMAN,” 

— -  .  — - - - —  - - —  —  -  —  —  —  -  ■  a  two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 

Less  to  Buy— Less"to  Run"'^OuYcklvC'«RH,iVv  alACrtoHU<Ji7lKri.i'j5t0n*Z1??  P°wen  lts  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durability.  Costs 
-  -■  -  8t'_ar^ec*-  _V  lb  rat  Ion  practically  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon.  It  Is  a  combination  portable,  stationary  or  traetlou 


alcohol  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine 

^ t0  BSy“Le83  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  _ _ _ 

engine.  S*ni>  roa  Catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO 


-  -  -  - rv  — vu  i  "“hum  in  to  wiuuiitanuu  pwi  ittuio,  rtauuutti 

,  Mfrs.,  Meagher  aud  15th  Sts..  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-THIRD  YBar, 


9o8 


December  1,  1906. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


HUMOROUS 


“See!”  said  Willie,  “see  the  clouds; 

Where  are  they  going;,  I  wonder?’’ 

“Well,”  said  the  captain,  “since  you  ask, 

I  think  they  are  going  to  thunder.” 

--Cornell  Widow. 

Tommy:  “Oh,  ma!  Here’s  a  little 
green  snake.”  Mamma:  “Keep  away 
from  it,  dear.  It  may  be  just  as  danger¬ 
ous  as  a  ripe  one.”— Buffalo  Commercial. 

Mrs.  Uppson  :  “I  suppose  you  have  a 
first-class  chauffeur?”  Mrs.  Neurich: 
“Yes,  indeed,  we  have  one  of  solid  ma¬ 
hogany,  with  five  drawers  and  a  French 
plate-glass  mirror  on  top.” — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

“Here’s  something  about  the  Dutch 
stealing  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  I 
wonder  what  Uncle  Sam  will  do  about 
it?”  “Well,  it  would  serve  them  right 
if  he  refused  to  take  it  back.” — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

Tom  :  “T  hear  Fred  is  married.  I  al¬ 
ways  thought  he  was  too  timid  for  any¬ 
thing  of  that  kind.”  Jack :  “Oh,  he  mar¬ 
ried  a  widow.”  Tom:  “A  widow! 

Where  did  he  meet  her?”  Jack:  “He 
didn’t  meet  her  at  all:  she  overtook  him. 
— Chicago  News. 

Dick  (looking  at  picture-book)  :  “I 
wonder  what  the  Noahs  did  with  them¬ 
selves  all  dav  long  in  the  Ark  ?”  Mabel : 
“Fished.  I  should  think.”  Bobbie :  “1  hey 
didn’t  fish  for  long.”  Dick  and  Mabel : 
“Whv  not?”  Bobbie:  “Well,  you  see, 
there  were  only  two  worms !” — Punch. 

Reporter:  “Senator,  if  it  isn’t  a  se¬ 
cret.  I  should  like  to  know  something 
about  the  speech  you  are  going  to  make 
to-morrow.  How  will  you  stand  on 
Government  ownership?”  Statesman: 
“Briefly,  but  with  emphasis,  young  man, 
I  shall  jump  on  it  with  both  feet.” — Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

Pasted  on  the  window  of  a  book  store 
was  a  sign  “Porter  Wanted.”  In  the  win¬ 
dow  on  a  pile  of  books  was  a  sign,  “Dick¬ 
ens’  Works  all  this  week  for  $4.”  An 
able-looking  Irishman  read  first  the  sign 
and  then  the  placard.  He  scratched  his 
head  and  blurted  out,  “Dickens  can  work 
all  the  week  for  foor  dollars  if  he  wants 
to,  but  I’m  a  union  man.  I’ll  not  touch 
it.  Ye’d  betther  kape  Dickens.” — Youth. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AIWHOLESA  1, 15  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  V15  Dealers 
profits  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  I.ow  priced  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1NGERS0LL,  U4  0  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS 


Can  Make  $15  to  $20  a  Week 

by  getting  orders  for  our  Famous 
Teas,  Coffees,  Extracts.  Spices,  and 
Baking  Powder.  The  supplying  of  CHANGES  (a 
specialty).  For  particulars,  address 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

K— 33  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Thompson’s 

Sows  all  Clovers, 
ALFALFA,  Timothy, 

Red  Top  and  all  Crass 
Seeds  In  any  desired 
quantity.  So  close  to 
the  ground  seed  will 
not  blow  away  In 
windiest  weather. 


0.  E.  Thompson 
&  Sons, 


WHEELBARROW 

Grass  Seeder 

Light,  but  strong 
and  durable.  Over 
200  Thousand  In 
use.  Has  led  all 
broadcast  seeders  for 
30  years.  Catalogue 
free. 


Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


SOMETHING’S  HAPPENED!  missiinc  SOMETHING  KILLED! 

w  a  ■  readers  listen  sharp,  don  t  miss-bEST  THING  EVER  HAPPENED; 

grown 6 st/ startfi ng*  wul  saylps  impossible-miracles  don’t  happen,  but  wait,  don’t  worry. 

LADIES,  YOUR  PRAYERS  ANSWERED-THERE’S  NO  MORE  WASH  DAY! 

GLORY  HALLELUJAH!  IT’S  DEAD!  LAID  AWAY!  WIPED  OUT  FOREVER. 


W&KtilUfe 

machine 
swallows 
wash  boards. 


The  world’s  watched  for  the  man  to 
ent  wash  day  in  two.  He  lives— taken 
more  than  half— left  only  minutes— cut 
so  much  wash  day’s  all  over,  changed  — 
there’s  new  way  cleaning  clothes — differ¬ 
ent  from  anything  known  — new  princi¬ 
pals,  ideas,  methods,  NEW  EVERYTHING. 
Wonderful,  but  true,  family  washing 
cleaned  with  no  more  work  than  getting 
a  simple  meal,  less  time— no  rubbing, 
squeezing,  pounding,  packing,  pressing, 
■no  injury— no  drudgery  — that’s  past. 
Good-by  wash  boards,  washing  machines, 
laundries  —  throw  them  away  —  tho  EASY 
WAY  Is  here  to  bless  humanity.  Women  have  prayed  for  death  of  wash  day 
—for  clean  clothes  without  rubbing— ruining  health,  looks— when  they  could 
wash,  get  dinner,  see  friends,  indulge  in  recreation  without  fatigue— when 
women  thought  no  more  of  washing  clothes  than  to  get  a  simple  meal.  I  nat 
qlorlous  day  has  come.  The  world’s  full  wash  boards,  so-called  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  yet  wash  day  same  as  ever— still  long,  dreary  day— no  easier,  no 
shorter,  no  better.  Use  wash  board  or  washing  machine,  it  s  drudgery,  long 
hours,  hard  work  — backache — a  day  no  woman  forgets.  Invention  that  killed 
wash  day  named  EASY  WAY  — name  tells  whole  story  — easy  on  clothes— easy 
used— kept  clean  — handled  — easy  on  women  — makC9  washing  easy— easy  to 
buy  and  selL  Not  called  a  machine  — powers  inside  concealed  — caution  the 
way  it  gets  dirt— has  awful  appetite  for  dirt  — increases 
more  it  gets  —  goes  after  all  the  dirt  in  all  the  clothes  at 
same  time— little,  but  mighty-silent,  but  powerful-uses 
no  spirits,  yet  works  in  darkness.  OPERATED  ON  STOVE— 
move  knob  occasionally— that’s  all-scarcely  anything  to 
’do  but  wait  between  batches  —  child  can  do  it.  All  iron 
and  steel— always  ready— sets  away  on  shelf.  Entirely  un¬ 
like  old  methods.  Verily,  wash  day  is  dead  — EASY  WAY 
^  settled  that  — woman’s  joy,  satisfaction,  their  God-send. 
~  it  Less  than  an  hour  cleans  washing  which  before  took  all 
day— cleans  all  clothes,  flnest  laces,  curtains,  etc.,  in  about  one-tenth  time 
without  rubbing,  squeezing,  packing,  pressing— without  chemicals  to  iniuro 


;oods.  Saves  62  days  drudgery  yearly— makes  woman’s 
hardest  work  easiest  household  duty  —  saves  clothes, 
labor,  fuel,  health,  looks.  Surprises  all—  sounds 
strange,  is  strange,  but  listen,  it’s  no  experiment, 
going  on  daily.  You  can  do  it. 

MRS.  FRITTER,  Norwood,  writes:— “With  EASY  WAY 
I  clean  a  week’s  washing  in  less  than  an  hour  without 
rubbing.”  W.  BROWN,  Ohio,  writes:— “Wash  day  now 
wash  hour— EASY  WAY  does  the  work  with  perfect 
succees.”  J.  H.  BARRETT,  Ark.,  after  ordering  38  Easy 
Ways,  says:—”  I  don’t  understand  why  ft  does  the  work, 
but  it  does.  You  have  the  grandest  invention  I  ever 
heard  of.  People  are  skeptical;  have  to  be  shown.”  J.  W.  MYERS,  Ga.,  says: 
—“Find  check  to  cover  one  dozen  ‘Easy  Ways.’  Easy  Way  greatest  invention 
for  womanhood,  forever  abolishing  miserable  wash  day.  Saves  mo  turning  old 
washer  for  hours.  I  am  ready  to  have  old  washer  accompany  all  others  to 
the  Dump.  Sells  itself.”  I.  BECK,  Ga.,  writes Enclose  order.  Find  Easy 
Way  ’  as  represented.  Worked  4  days  and  have  15  orders  J.  T.  PEAY,  N.  C., 
sayg — “Been  out  2  days— sold  1  dozen,  for  which  encloso  order.  Everybody 
is  carried  away  that  sees  it  work.”  CHAS.  BOWLES,  0.,  writes:— “Where 
tried  have  given  general  satisfaction.”  CJnaranteed.  everything  proven, 
old  house,  responsible,  capital  $100,000.00.  l'rice  only  *5.00  complete, 
ready  to  use— sent  to  any  address.  Not  sold  in  stores. 


Bleising  the  Inventor. 


BEST  EVER  HAPPENED  FOR  AGENTS,  SALESMEN, 

MANAGERS — MEN  OR  WOMEN  — at  homo  or  traveling,  all  or  part 

time — showing — taking  orders — appointing  agents.  “EASY  WAY”  new. 
Notliing  like  It.  Demand  world-wide— agents  reaping  harvest  of  dollars. 
When  oporatod  people  stop,  look,  liston,  crowd,  push,  squeeze,  miss  engage¬ 
ments,  get  excited  — watch  it  aB  though  a  miracle  occurred.  12  see  — 10  buy. 
Write  today  for  special  Agents  Plan.  World  unsupplicd.  Act  quick. 

Send  postal  card  anyhow  for  full  description,  vain  able  informa¬ 
tion,  testimonials,  new  proposition,  catalog.  All  free.  Send  today. 

Harrison  Mfg.  Co.,  94  Harrison  Building,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Our  SPECIAL  TIME  PRICE  Is  What 
WE  Want  to  Send  YOU  NOW  on  a 

Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow 

YOU  can’t  afford  to  overlook  our  Special  Time  Price 

we  are  making  right  ttoiv  on  a  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc. 

The  Tongueless  Disc  is  our  new  horse  and  man  saver,  and 
we  had  nearly  1463  orders  more  than  we  could  fill  last  season.  No¬ 
body  else  can  make  or  sell  you  a  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc,  as  it  is 
our  patent.  We  sell  only  direct  to  the  user.  Our  Special  Price 
will  surprise  you.  Let  us  tell  you  about  it.  Write  today. 

Easiest  on  TEAM  and  DRIVER 

Disc  Harrowing  had  always  been  a  horse  killer  until  we 
made  our  Detroit  Tongue 
less  Disc. 

This^ 

Light  Truck 
Instead  of  Tongue 
is  only  one  of  the 
Creat  Spocial^^ 

Features Doing 
away  with 
the  tongue  saves 
rubbing  and  side 
jamming  on  your  horses 
—saves  weight  on  their  necks  —  gives  perfect 
balance  to  the  Frame  and  makes  the  discs  roll 
smoothly.  Sharp  turns  and  side  hills  are  easy, 
as  the  team  always  pulls  straight  ahead  on  the 

Eveners.  The  Detroit  Tongueless  is  altogether  the  lightest  draft 
will  save  Its  cost  in  horseflesh  alone,  besides  doing  your  work  easier 
you  and  quicker  for  you. 

We  Allow  30  Days’  Test  FREE 


Cutaway  Tools  for  Large  Hay  Crops. 

CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

BUSH  AND  BOG  PLOW 


Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  land 
true,  moves  1.S00  tons  of 
earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 


DOUBLE  ACTION  JOINTED  POLECUTA 

^2-  NO 


harrow 
for  you 


made,  and 
,  better  for 


We  want  you  to  order  it  on  our  30-  Day 
Field  Test  T rial.  We  want  you  to  be  sat¬ 
isfied.  Wewant  you  to  know  that  the  De¬ 
troit  Tongueless  Disc  is  just  exactly  what 
we  claim  it  is  before  you  pay  us  one  dollar 

We  Pay  Freight— Both 
Ways  If  Not  As  We  Claim 

We  pay  the  freight  direct  to  you  anywhere. 
You  don’t  send  us  a  dollar  until  after  thirty 
days,  and  then  you  can  pay  cash  or  settle  on 
our  liberal  time  terms,  if  you  find  that  it 
does  just  what  we  say  it  will.  If  it  doesn’t— 
you  can  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  A  month’s  work  in  your  fields  will 


show  you.  We  want  to  show  you. 

Order  at  Once  for 
Future  Delivery 

and  we  guarantee  to  ship  you  the  Disc  when 
you  want  it.  To  order  now  is  the  only  way 
to  be  sure  of  getting  our  Disc  when  you 
want  it,  for  it  looks  as  if  we  were  again 
going  to  be  behind  in  our  orders  in  the  busy 
season.  Our  right-now  special  time  prices 
provide  for  longer  time  on  advance  orders. 
Don’t  put  off  writing  for  booklet  and  prices, 
anyway.  You  will  be  interested  to  know 
more  about  this  harrow  than  we  can  tell 
in  our  advertisement. 


AMERICAN  HARROW  CO.,  m2  hashes  st.  DETROIT.  MICH. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


&  Properly  eon 
structed.  haves  labor,  annoy 
anco  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS  Notts': 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


Havana  Low  Wagons 


All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  Helds.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  Inches.  8TKEI,  WHEELS  furnished  TO  FIT 
OLD  UliAHS.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  1 7.  HAVANA,  ILL. 
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lumber  or  saw  wood,  make  lath  or 
shingles,  or  work  lumber  in  any  form,  you  should 
know  all  about  our  improved 

AMERICAN  MILLS 

All  sizes  Saw  Mills,  l’laners,  Edgers.  Trimmers,  Lath 
Mills,  Shingle  Mills  etc.  Complete  line  wood 
working  machinery.  Catalogue  free. 
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Buy  The 

MONARCH  MILL 


If  you  are  interested  it  will  pay  yon  to  send  at  once 
for  our  catalogue,  and  learn  why  a  Monarch  Mill  is  the 
best  for  you  10  have.  We  explain  every  detail  fully 
and  we  guarantee  the  Monarch  to  have  no  equal  for 
— inding  com  meal, all  kindso*  feed,  cracking  corn,  etc. 
;ention  amount  and  kind  of  power.  Catalogue  t 
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Sweep  Grinding  Mill* 
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This  Portland  Sleigh 
only  $16.70 
13  other  styles,  also  runners 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

DOING 


Swivel  Reach  Oscillating 
BobSlcd,  only  $13.60 
Several  other  kinds 


Saw  Frame,  com- 
•  plete,  without  Saw, 
like  cut,  $10.20 
15  styles,  also  Drag 
Sawing  Machines 


Sprayers 
for  San  Jose 
Scale,  etc.,  the 
very  best,  at 
lowest  prices 


This  Root  Cutter  Humphrey* 
only  $6.35  Green  Bone 
Capacity,  1  bu.  and  Vegetable 
per  minute.  Cutter,  only 
Other  kinds  and  $  1  1 .00  ^ 
prices  Wo  sell  Mann  s 
and  other  styles 
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IT’S  OUR  WAY 


This  Grinder 
only  $  10.15 
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New  Catalogue  buv  them.  Even  If  your  local  dealer  could  got  these  goods  for  you  his  prices  would  be  "away  up.  Our  prices  are 
the  very  lowest  because  we  buy  the  entire  output  of  the  factories.  We  have  no  limit  to  our  tc-rltory  for  doing  business  and  ^re  is  no 
limit  to  our  sales.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  can  save  you  money.  We  have  no  agents.  All  business  done  direct  by  catalogue  aud  corres¬ 
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Among  other  things  Is  our  fine  assortment  of  furniture,  stoves, 
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EXPERIENCE  WITH  “PATENT  PEACHES.” 

Wants  To  Pull  Them  Out. 

In  the  Spring  of  1900  we  set  an  orchard  of  1,000 
peach  trees.  They  were  bought  of  the  Albaugh  Fruit 
and  Nursery  Company,  of  Ohio.  It  was  one  of  their 
“model”  orchards  containing  their  three  special  varie¬ 
ties,  “Deaconess,”  “Daniel  Boone”  and  “St.  Clair,” 
“patent  peaches,”  “propagated  by  Mr.  Albaugh  himself, 
representing  nine  years  of  careful  labor  and  selection 
and  owned  exclusively  by  the  Albaugh  Co.”  They 
were  to  be  “firm,  large,  round,  yellow,  freestone” 
peaches;  would  command  the  highest  market 
price,  just  like  sample  (shown  in  jar).  After 
repeated  calls  from  their  agents,  assuring  us 
of  their  standing,  by  asking  if  we  took  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  and  calling  our  attention  to  their 
advertisement,  also  the  fact  that  they  had  sold 
to  the  largest  fruit  growers  in  town,  we  gave 
them  an  order  for  our  trees,  paying  large 
money  for  them.  They  were  carefully  planted 
out  the  following  Spring,  and  with  the  good 
care  we  gave  them  afterward  rapidly  grew  into 
a  nice  orchard.  We  had  our  first  crop  in  1905, 
and  got  ready  to  handle  it,  but  instead  of  the 
“firm,  large,  round,  yellow  freestone,”  they  were 
the  opposite  about  as  near  as  words  can  express 
it,  not  a  first  nor  a  second-class  peach  among 
them,  nothing  that  the  market  wanted,  or  an 
honest  grower  would  recommend.  Well,  it 
doesn’t  take  much  of  a  man  to  beat  one  after 
all !  The  “Daniel  Boone”  were  all  clingstones ; 
the  “Deaconess”  a  small,  flabby  freestone,  about 
a  third-class  peach,  probably  some  old  variety; 
the  “St.  Clair”  a  late  white  peach,  resembling 
a  New  York  butternut  in  wool  and  shape. 

After  two  years  of  disappointment  and  dis¬ 
gust  we  have  decided  to  take  them  out.  How 
shall  we  proceed?  Shall  we  saw  off  close  to 
the  ground  and  do  the  rest  with  the  plow,  or 
can  we  pull  them  out  with  the  tackles  when 
the  ground  is  soft  by  hitching  to  the  base  of 
one  tree  and  crotch  of  another  and  clean  the 
ground  that  way?  We  want  the  field  for  fruit 
again.  Can  any  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  help 
us  out?  o.  B.  s. 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — As  soon  as  we  learned  what  these 
agents  were  promising  we  denounced  the 
scheme.  The  best  authorities  we  could  reach 
were  sure  that  these  varieties  were  in  no  way 
superior  to  standard  sorts.  It  is,  of  course,  not 
possible  for  the  best  fruit  grower  to  tell  what 
an  untested  variety  will  amount  to,  but  it  is  a 
safe  plan  to  let  these  new  things  alone  until 
some  recognized  authority  gives  them  character. 

Rooting  Out  Trees. 

We  are  now  pulling  out  several  thousand 
trees,  following  a  method  which  has  proven 
satisfactory  with  us  in  a  good  many  cases.  We 
first  cut  the  heavy  body  limbs  off  with  the  ax 
at  a  height  of  from  four  to  six  feet  from  the 
ground,  large  old  trees  requiring  longer  leverage 
than  smaller  ones.  We  haul  out  brush  and  pull 
with  four  or  six  horses  attached  to  front  carriage 
of  a  wagon.  A  stout  log  chain,  with  a  short  hitch,  will 
answer  to  hitch  to  the  stubs.  If  the  ground  is  solid 
a  traction  engine  and  two  chains  will  pull  two  rows  at 
once,  and  will  be  found  more  satisfactory,  and  in  the 
end  just  as  cheap  as  the  team.  L.  p.  miller. 

West  Virginia. 

I  used  a  long  pole,  sufficiently  long  that  when  chained 
to  one  tree  at  one  end  it  passed  the  next  tree  in  the 
row,  with  leverage  enough  to  pull  that  one.  You  can 
pull  three  to  four  trees  from  the  base  of  one  tree  if 
managed  rightly.  I  used  two  horses  and  pulled  them 


all  readily.  The  horses  drag  the  pole  when  you  want 
to  change  and  there  is  little  for  the  man  to  do  but  to 
use  his  hands  and  his  wits.  earl  peters. 

Pennsylvania. 

Much  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  soil  of  the 
orchard.  If  a  light  soil  a  good  strong  team  ought 
to  be  able  to  pull  a  six-year  tree,  by  hitching  pretty  well 
up  on  the  bodies.  He  can  also  pull  them  with  a  strong 
set  of  pulley  blocks  by  hitching  at  the  base  of  one  tree 
and  at  the  crotch  of  another.  In  that  case  or  any  case 
I  would  advise  that  lie  cut  the  tops  off  close  to  the 
bodies.  But  in  using  tackle  and  blocks  he  will  need 


strong  ropes  and  a  good  strong  chain  to  attach  to  the 
trees.  About  the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious  way 
to  get  them  out  is  with  a  traction  engine.  By  having 
two  strong  chains  and  about  two  good  men  he  can  pull 
the  trees  as  fast  as  the  men  can  place  the  chains.  The 
best  plan  to  use  an  engine  is  to  go  diagonally  through 
the  orchard,  so  as  to  bring  the  trees  alternately  within 
reach  of  the  engine.  Put  a  man  on  each  side  with  a 
chain  and  let  them  hitch  to  the  trees  near  the  crotch, 
and  be  ready  to  attach  to  the  engine  as  it  comes  along. 
While  one  tree  is  being  pulled  the  man  on  the  other 
side  is  making  chain  fast  to  his  tree,  and  when  engine 
comes  along  he  simply  hitches  on  the  chain.  In  this 
way  the  engine  only  has  to  be  stopped  just  long  enough 


to  unhitch  one  chain  and  hitch  on  the  other.  But  care 
must  be  taken  to  have  strong  chains  with  extra  strong 
hooks,  and  the  engine  must  be  run  very  slowly.  It  will 
not  do  to  start  so  as  to  bring  a  jerk  upon  the  chains,  as 
no  chain  reasonable  to  handle  will  stand  the  strain. 
With  three  men  and  an  engine  300  trees  ought  to  be 
extracted  in  10  hour's.  We  have  found  this  much  the 
cheapest  and  quickest  way  of  taking  out  an  exhausted 
peach  orchard.  We  have  pulled  trees  12  to  15  years 
old,  but  it  takes  a  large  engine  and  very  strong  chains 
to  take  out  such  large  trees.  j.  s.  woodward. 

New  York. 

I  have  usually  cut  peach  trees  off  at  the 
crotch,  or  where  the  limbs  spread.  I  take  the 
hind  axle  of  the  farm  wagon,  back  it  up  to  the 
tree  I  wish  to  pull,  attach  an  ox  chain  to  the 
body  of  the  tree,  carry  the  chain  over  the  axle 
and  drive  ahead.  With  a  good  team  and  the 
lifting  as  well  as  pulling  hold  you  have  on  the 
tree,  it  usually  does  the  business.  But  of  late 
years  I  have  cut  peach  trees  even  with  or  a 
little  lower  than  the  ground,  plowed  hi  the 
Spring  for  corn,  then  raise  a  crop  of  oats,  seed 
to  grass,  and  let  it  lie  three  or  four  years,  as 
long  as  the  seed  was  good.  Then  you  solve 
the  peach  stump  problem,  for  they  easily  plow 
out  and  leave  the  ground  in  good  condition  for 
any  purpose.  w.  d.  haggerty. 

New  Jersey. 

The  only  way  I  ever  pulled  out  peach  trees 
was  to  cut  them  off  at  crotch,  hitch  to  them 
with  a  chain  attached  to  the  front  carriage  of 
a  heavy  farm  wagon  and  a  strong  team,  and 
start  off  with  a  rush  and  hurrah.  This  will 
usually  bring  the  answer,  but  breaks  up  the 
chains  and  gears  and  injures  the  horses,  and 
makes  sore  shoulders  and  spoils  them,  and  T 
hope  not  to  do  so  again.  I  expect  to  cut  the 
trees  off  at  crotch,  hitch  to  another  stump  with 
rope  and  pulley,  about  120  feet  rope,  one  single 
and  one  double  pulley,  and  a  pair  of  horses,  and 
pull  in  that  way.  Another  very  good  way  is  to 
have  a  traction  engine  and  clear  say  three  rows 
at  a  time,  as  you  pass  through  the  orchard.  .  I 
would  saw  off  at  ground.  •  Do  it  right  while 
at  it.  Those  stumps  will  be  very  difficult  to 
get  out,  and  will  be  a  constant  source  of  annoy¬ 
ance,  nor  will  they  rot  out  for  some  years. 
Pennsylvania.  D.  M.  wertz. 

We  had  a  16-acre  peach  orchard  pulled  last 
Fall.  It  was  contracted  for  at  seven  cents  per 
tree,  all  brush  and  stumps  and  roots  to  be 
burned.  By  bitching  a  tackle  from  one  tree 
to  another  the  man  did  a  very  good  job  indeed. 
From  some  of  the  trees  he  cut  the  top  off  first, 
from  others  lie  did  not.  I  think  this  a  good 
method  of  cleaning,  a  peach  orchard.  I  have 
another  that  will  receive  the  same  treatment 
this  Fall,  so  that  next  season  it  may  be  used 
to  grow  corn  for  the  silo.  A.  E.  rutherford. 

*  New  Jersey. 

You  can  dig  some  dirt  away  from  the  tree 
and  with  an  ax  cut  off  an  inch  or  two  below  ' 
the  surface  level,  but  the  roots  will  bother  some¬ 
what  in  plowing  for  a  few  years.  As  to  pull¬ 
ing  out  it  will  depend  upon  conditions,  how 
large  the  trees  are  being  the  principal  one.  We 
always  cut  branches  off  in  all  cases.  If  trees  are 
not  more  than  six  inches  in  diameter  we  hook  short 
heavy  chain  with  ring  on  one  end  and  hook  on  other  over 
the  stump  and  hitch  horses  fast,  and  if  your  harness 
is  good  and  roots  not  too  large  it  will  come  out,  but 
perhaps  you  may  have  to  twist  horses  several  times 
before  bringing  out.  Always  do  this  after  a  heavy  rain 
or  in  Spring  if  possible.  If  they  are  too  large  for  team 
you  can  use  tackle  and  ropes,  fastening  on  the  bottom 
of  one  and  over  the  top  of  the  one  to  be  pulled.  A 
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few  years  ago  a  man  was  here  who  had  a  machine 
which  did  very  nice  work,  and  he  charged  five  cents 
each,  which  was  very  cheap.  We  would  advise  always 
to  pull  and  never  cut  off,  as  it  leaves  the  ground  loose 
and  in  fine  shape  for  any  other  crop.  harry  vail. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  do  that  work  usually  in  the  Spring,  as  soon  as 
the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  We  always  chop  off 
the  limbs  close  to  the  body  of  the  tree,  cut  up  the  wood 
and  draw  it  out,  and  burn  the  brush  first,  before  we 
try  to  pull  the  stumps.  With  peach  trees  we  seldom 
use  tackles;  a  steady  team,  20  to  30  feet  of  chain,  and 
two  good  men  doing  the  work.  One  man  drives  the 
team,  the  other  handling  the  chain,  hitching  as  high  as 
possible,  and  both  bearing  down  near  the  whiffletrees 
when  necessary,  to  keep  the  draft  down  on  the  horses. 
Sometimes  we  have  to  try  two  or  three  different  ways, 
and  occasionally  cut  a  root  or  two.  We  took  out  part 
of  a  13-year-old  plum  orchard  last  Spring  that  was 
ruined  by  the  cold  Winters  of  1903  and  1904,  using  one 
double  and  one  single  block,  with  plenty  of  chain  and 
rope,  so  as  to  pull  several  trees  without  changing.  Two 
men  and  a  team  will  rip  out  a  good  many  in  a  day.  I 
should  say  that  on  some  soils  it  might  be  necessary  to 
use  tackles.  One  of  my  neighbors  improved  on  either 
of  these  methods  last  Spring,  using  a  12  horse-power 
thrashing  engine,  taking  them  out  as  fast  as  a  man  could 
hitch  on.  For  a  heavy  job  this  beats  them  all.  With  a 
little  down  grade  they  will  take  out  a  good-sized  tree. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  t.  h.  king. 


MAKING  OVER  AN  OLD  BARN. 

I  read  what  was  said  on  page  818.  If  T  had  two 
barns  of  the  length  of  60  feet,  I  should  not  join  the  ends. 
Very  likely  these  two  barns  are  built  on  the  same  plan, 
i.  e.,  the  bents  are  of  the  same  width,  and  I  should  place 
those  barns’  sides  together  in  such  a  way  that  the  floors 
would  join.  Then  one  has  a  60-foot  barn  floor,  thereby 
making  a  fine  storage  for  implements  after  haying  is 
over.  Only  one  driveway  would  have  to  be  built  in 
place  of  two  if  the  ends  are  joined.  Take  off  the 
boards  on  the  sides  that  come  together,  and  if  they  are 
taken  off  carefully  they  will  all  come  in  handy  about  the 
basement.  A  gain  is  made,  or  a  saving  of  60  feet  of 
basement,  it  being  300  feet  around  the  long  barn,  and 
only  240  feet  around  the  square  barn.  If  the  eaves 
project  too  much  saw  them  off,  so  as  to  get  the  barns 
as  close  as  possible.  A  round  post  one  foot  through, 
with  an  eight-inch  collar  under  the  two  sills  at  suitable 
distances  would  keep  those  sills  from  sagging.  It  is  a 
hard  matter  to  arrange  the  basement  for  stock  without 
seeing  the  surroundings.  In  this  case  it  might  be  more 
convenient  to  have  the  stanchions  go  crosswise;  in  that 
case  be  careful  not  to  get  the  posts  above  mentioned  in 
the  way;  let  them  come  where  the  stanchion  does.  The 
owner  would  probably  want  a  gateway  at  about  the 
center,  so  a  post  would  not  interfere.  If  he  wants  the 
heads  of  the  stock  toward  each  other  a  silo  at  the  end 
of  the  alley  would  come  all  right,  but  if  the  stock  is  face 
out  I  should  change  silo  to  the  end  of  the  barn  at  the 
center,  to  match  the  gateway.  The  hay  chutes  could 
be  made  to  conform  to  arrangements  below.  Nineteen 
head  on  one  side,  with  12  in  the  inside  row,  would 
leave  room  for  a  couple  of  box  stalls  for  cows  coming 
fresh,  or  a  sick  one,  or  for  calves.  A  space  25  x  60 
would  be  left  for  horse  stalls  and  storage  room.  The 
frame  of  the  shed  could  be  used  for  basement  timbers 
if  large  enough.  e.  e.  stebbins. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  PRACTICAL  FARM  ICEHOUSE. 

I  will  give  you  a  description  of  ours.  It  is  11  feet 
six  inches  square  and  12  feet  high,  and  it  will  hold  256 
double  cakes  the  size  we  use,  16x32.  You  can  pack  it 
either  way  and  the  cakes  will  fit  and  give  you  plenty 
of  room  to  pack  snow  in  around  it.  We  do  not  use 
any  sawdust  on  the  ice.  To  build,  dig  a  trench  about 
four  feet  deep  and  18  inches  wide,  and  fill  it  with  small 
stone ;  do  not  dump  them  into  the  trench,  but  have  a 
man  take  pains  and  place  them.  Have  a  good  outlet 
to  this  trench,  and  that  filled  with  small  stone.  Com¬ 
mence  wall  about  six  inches  below  the  surface,  to  pre¬ 
vent  mice  and  rats  from  working  up  into  the  icehouse. 
Make  a  cement  wall ;  it  is  as  cheap  as  stone  and  much 
better,  as  there  are  no  cracks  or  seams  in  it.  As  soon 
as  the  wall  is  hard  enough  to  hold  sills,  put  them  on 
and  put  some  cement  on  each  side  of  them  to  keep  out 
the  air.  For  sills  I  used  9x9  oak.  We  used  2x4  and  2x5 
studding,  which  will  leave  a  nine-inch-  air  space,  which 
can  be  filled  with  sawdust.  On  the  outside  we  boarded 
with  matched  lumber,  then  put  on  paper,  a  furring  of 
j^-inch,  then  boarded  again  with  matched  lumber, 
paper,  a  ^i-inch  furring,  then  clapboarded.  On  the 
inside  we  boarded  with  matched  lumber,  then  paper, 
furring,  then  we  boarded  it  up  and  down  with  matched 
lumber,  and  sealed  it  overhead  with  matched  lumber. 
We  filled  the  overlayers  full  of  sawdust.  We  have  a 
seven-foot  beveled  door.  We  used  a  three-inch  oak 
plank  for  the  door  sill,  use  quarter  round  in  the  corners. 


Our  icehouse  is  connected  to  our  house.  We  can  go 
from  the  pantry  into  the  cold  storage  room,  which  is 
7^xllj4  feet,  which  is  a  part  of  our  icehouse.  We 
have  a  door  between  this  room  and  the  icehouse.  There 
are  four  ventilators  in  the  cold  storage  room,  two  on 
each  side  of  the  door.  The  top  ones  are  on  hinges  and 
those  at  the  bottom  slide  up  and  down.  If  a  man 
wants  to  live,  and  live  happy  with  his  wife,  have  ice, 
wood  and  water  handy  for  her.  l.  e.  a. 

Vermont. 


A  FARM  WATER  SYSTEM. 

Having  recently  installed  a  water  system  on  the 
farm,  I  will  give  a  description  of  same.  The  engine  is 


connected  to  a  line  shaft,  and  belt  running  to  a  pump 
jack,  directly  over  pump.  The  shaft  also  has  pulleys 
for  running  a  grindstone,  and  bone  cutter.  The  pump 
is  what  is  called  a  three-way  pump,  connecting  with  a 
union  direct  to  the  pipe  line  about  four  feet  below  the 
floor  of  pump  house.  The  tank  is  circular,  six  feet  by 
seven  feet,  holding  about  45  barrels.  The  pipe  from 
the  pump  connects  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  which 
is  on  the  second  floor  in  the  barn,  the  latter  being  of 
sufficient  elevation  to  force  the  water  to  second  floor 
of  the  house.  The  line  of  pipe  enters  the  cellar  of 
house,  one  branch  connects  with  a  faucet  opening  into 
the  kitchen  range  and  another  to  sinks,  on  first  and 
second  floors.  The  engine  is  \l/2  horse-power,  which 
has  ample  power  for  the  above  work.  In  the  diagram 
A  is  engine,  B  pump,  C  grindstone,  D  bonecutter,  E 
tank,  F  troughs,  G  faucets,  H  union,  I  shut-off. 

New  York.  h.  e.  aiken. 


A  ROADSIDE  WATER  TROUGH. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  we  dug  out  a  hole  in  the  hill¬ 
side  that  was  about  two  feet  across  and  three  feet  deep. 


GEO.  A.  COSGROVE  AND  A  WHITE  WYANDOTTE. 

Fig.  412. 

This  was  stoned  up  where  it  needed  it,  and  has  never 
required  attention  since.  It  was  located  so  that  the 
water  from  the  rocks  entered  into  it  on  the  upper  side 
near  the  bottom.  From  it  a  lead  pipe  was  laid  to  con¬ 
vey  the  water  to  the  desired  point.  As  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  fall  a  half-inch  pipe  was  used,  and  is  large 
enough.  A  strainer  is  always  kept  on  the  upper  end. 
Spring  water  from  the  rocks  rarely  freezes,  and  there 
has  never  been  a  stoppage  in  all  these  years.  The 
trough  should  be  made  of  cement,  and  need  not  be 
expensive.  Dig  out  and  get  a  solid  foundation,  fill  in 
some  gravel  and  level  with  an  instrument.  Side  hills 


are  deceiving,  and  a  neighbor  made  one,  by  his  eye, 
that  would  not  fill  within  a  foot  at  one  end.  Make  a 
frame  of  plank  for  the  outside  and  boards  for  the  in¬ 
side,  so  that  the  walls  will  be  eight  or  10  inches  thick. 
Do  not  nail  too  securely,  and  put  on  the  ends  last, 
so  the  frame  will  not  be  so  hard  to  get  off.  I  would 
advise  leaving  the  outside  frame  on  until  next  Spring, 
if  it  is  made  now.  The  inside  will  have  to  be  plastered, 
using  cement  and  water.  Use  cement,  one  part,  with 
clean  gravel  five  parts,  for  the  box.  If  sand  is  used  it 
must  be  sharp,  and  made  of  fine  stone,  not  loam.  I 
have  just  completed  a  stable  floor,  and  one  load  of 
exceedingly  fine  (loamy)  sand  was  used.  It  is  crum¬ 
bling  already,  and  will  have  to  be  covered  over  again, 
even  where  it  was  mixed  one  to  three.  The  cost  of 
the  box  will  be  very  little  outside  of  the  cement  and 
boards  for  the  frame,  and  that  can  be  used  again.  The 
material  for  the  body  can  be  found  nearby,  and  the 
work  of  building  done  by  the  farmer.  No  mason  is 
needed.  Be  sure  the  material  is  thoroughly  mixed 
before  wetting,  and  then  make  the  mixture  thin  enough 
to  run  into  all  places  and  settle  solid.  Do  not  depend 
on  tamping,  but  have  it  wet  enough  to  spread  itself. 

I  would  advise  making  the  tank  large  enough  to  hold 
a  wagon-tank  of  water,  so  that  the  thrashers  can  get 
a  supply,  and  not  keep  you  waiting  when  doing  your 
work.  Two  men  could  build  a  large  tank  in  a  day  if 
everything  was  ready  for  them  to  begin  on  in  the 
morning.  The  entire  cost  would  vary  from  $4  to  $10. 
One  4x12  feet  and  2]/2  feet  deep  took  $5  worth  of 
cement.  An  iron  box  large  enough  would  be  heavy, 
expensive  and  might  get  broken.  A  wooden  box  leaks, 
rots  soon  and  gets  out  of  place.  Cement  should  remain 
for  a  lifetime.  _  c.  e.  c. 

WHY  SHOULD  THE  CHICKS  DIE? 

We  have  come  to  a  place  in  poultry  keeping  where 
we  do  not  know  which  way  to  turn.  Will  O.  W.  Mapes, 
or  some  experienced  poultryman,  give  us  some  advice 
what  to  do  next?  We  have  kept  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ex¬ 
clusively  for  25  years;  the  last  10  years  have  kept  250 
to  300.  My  sister  has  raised  the  chicks,  usually  raising 
90  per  cent.  In  1903  we  raised  350  handsome,  vigorous 
chicks.  That  year  we  bought  new  stock  from  a  well- 
known  New  York  breeder.  In  1904  my  father’s  health 
failed,  so  the  care  of  the  hens  fell  on  us,  and  we  did  not 
attempt  to  raise  many.  In  1905  we  hatched  out  over 
300;  when  a  week  old  they  commenced  to  die  by  the 
wholesale.  We  saved  75 ;  the  only  reason  we  could 
give  then  was  that  there  was  sickness  in  the  family 
and  they  did  not  get  the  usual  care.  Last  Fall  we 
bought  cockerels  from  another  New  York  breeder.  This 
Spring  we  hatched  out  about  350  lively,  strong  chicks. 
When  a  week  old  they  commenced  to  droop,  wings  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  body,  thirsty,  puffy  crops,  starving 
hungry  even  with  full  crops;  would  eat  to  the  last. 
They  usually  died  in  24  hours;  we  lose  from  5  to  12 
per  day.  Most  of  those  that  died  had  a  fihalky  deposit 
on  feathers  below  the  vent.  Now  and  then  as  the 
chicks  grew  older  I  noticed  blood  in  droppings.  The 
first  50  were  fed  bread  soaked  in  milk  the  first  week; 
then  substituting  a  prepared  chick  food.  The  next  lot 
were  fed  bread  for  two  weeks,  then  pinhead  oats  and 
chick  food.  Though  not  all  at  same  meal,  they  died  the 
same  way.  The  first  100  were  kept  in  a  dry,  airy  house' 

8  x  15.  When  they  commenced  to  die  we  put  the  next 
lot  in  coops,  15  to  one  hen,  and  the  third  lot  in  another 
house.  Those  in  the  coops  did  the  best.  When  the  sec¬ 
ond  lot  began  to  die  we  sent  to  a  fancier  for  100  eggs; 
from  them  we  hatched  89  strong  chicks  June  17.  They 
were  put  in  new  coops  away  from  the  others,  were  fed 
eggs,  boiled,  and  bread  the  first  week;  after  that  bread 
and  pinhead  oats,  and -they  died  the  same  way;  have 
13  left.  Grit  and  fresh  water  in  clean  dishes  are  always 
before  them;  the  houses  were  fumigated  and  white¬ 
washed  before  the  chicks  came,  and  kept  clean  after¬ 
wards.  T.  he  hens  were  dusted  with  insect  powder  dur¬ 
ing  incubation,  and  greased  after.  We  were  on  the 
watch  constantly  for  lice.  We  left  nothing  undone  that 
we  could  think  of  to  save  them.  Here  we  are  depend¬ 
ent  on  our  hens  for  bread  and  butter  with  125  chickens, 
not  half  of  which  look  as  they  should,  when  we  need 
150  pullets.  Is  it  possible  where  one  breed  is  kept  so 
long  that  in  time  they  will  show  a  lack  of  vigor?  But 
why  should  it  come  so  overwhelmingly?  The  last  three 
years  our  hens  have  been  very  well  till  just  lately  we 
have  had  quite  a  number  sick  with  some  digestive  and 
bowel  trouble.  Our  trouble  before  this  has  usually  been 
roup  and  canker.  We  like  the  Leghorns,  and  are  sup¬ 
plying  a  white  egg  market.  poultry  woman. 

Illinois.  _ _ 

These  “patent  peaches.”  We  have  found  one  man  who 
claimed  to  get  one  profitable  crop  from  these  “new”  varie¬ 
ties.  We  never  heard  of  anyone  else  who  was  paid  for 
buying  trees  in  that  way. 

Owing  to  a  scarcity  of  platinum,  which  is  now  used  to 
enormous  extent  in  electrical  work,  we  are  told  that  the 
price  of  false  teeth  is  increasing  to  an  amazing  degree. 
The  increase  in  food  prices,  however,  seems  likely  to  make 
the  purchase  of  teeth  less  of  a  problem  than  the  purchase 
of  enough  provender  to  keep  them  busy. 
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COSGROVE’S  POULTRY  ACCOUNT  FOR 
OCTOBER. 

October  was  a  gloomy,  cloudy  month,  day  following 
day  for  a  week  at  a  time  without  a  gleam  of  sun¬ 
shine.  I  heard  some  one  say  there  were  but  three 
clear  days  in  October.  My  diary  shows  nine  days  on 
which  the  sun  shone.  Cloudy  weather  affects  my 
spirits  in  spite  of  all  the  philosophy  I  can  muster; 
after  about  three  days  without  sunshine  my  inside 
sunshine  gives  out,  and  I  become  impatient,  cross,  dis¬ 
agreeable.  I  don’t  know  absolutely  whether  fowls  are 
affected  in  that  way  or  not,  but  I  am  sure  that  they 
act  better,  happier,  more  as  if  they  enjoyed  life  when 
the  sun  is  shining  than  when  it  is  not.  Even  on  a 
cold  day  in  Winter  if  the  sun  is  shining  brightly  and 
they  are  protected  from  the  wind,  the  fowls  are  live¬ 
lier  and  lay  bet¬ 
ter  than  if  the 
weather  is  cloudy 
and  gloomy.  The 
first  week  of  this 
month  4.56  eggs 
were  laid.  Eggs 
are  not  rising  'n 
price  as  rapidly 
as  the  production 
is  decreasing; 
they  are  but  35 
cents  a  dozen 
now. 

October  14  — 

416  eggs  received 
this  week.  Some¬ 
body  wants  some 
early  broilers,  I 
guess,  for  I  am 
still  getting  or¬ 
ders  for  eggs  io 
set. 

October  21  — 

313  eggs  laid  this 

week.  I  find  on 
handling  some  of 
my  young  pul¬ 
lets  that  they  are 
too  fat.  I  have 
kept  the  corn 
part  of  their  ra¬ 
tion  down  to 
what  I  thought 
was  a  right  pro¬ 
portion,  but  there 
is  a  temptation 
to  use  more  of  it 
than  one  ought, 
because  it  is 
cheaper  than  any 
other  feed.  I 
raised  about  35 
bushels  of  buck¬ 
wheat  this  year, 
and  am  using 
some  of  that  to 
mix  with  the 
wheat  and 
cracked  corn  fed 
in  the  litter. 

October  28  — 

259  eggs  this 
week,  which  with 
85  laid  in  the  last 
three  days  makes 
1,529  for  the 
whole  month. 

This  I  consider  a 
pretty  poor  show¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  1,045 
less  than  were 
laid  the  same 
month  last  year. 

But  even  yet  the 
eggs  more  than 
pay  expenses  for 
both  the  old  fowls  and  the  young  stock.  A  cor¬ 
respondent  from  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends  me 
prices  he  has  to  pay  for  grain  as  follows:  Bran, 
$1.25  to  $1.35  per  100  pounds ;  cornmeal,  $1.25  to  $1.35 ; 
cracked  corn,  the  same;  flour  middlings,  $1.50;  com¬ 
mon  middlings,  $1.30 ;  oats,  per  bushel,  50  cents ;  wheat, 
$2.  Willington  is  on  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad, 
14  miles  north  of  Willimantic,  Conn.  This  railroad  is 
leased  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  of  Canada,  which 
thus  gets  an  entrance  into  New  York  by  way  of  boat 
from  New  London.  Grain  is  delivered  here  cheaper 
than  it  is  in  New  York  State  at  points  nearer  the 
western  grain  fields  by  300  miles.  The  retail  price  for 
grain  here  is:  Bran,  $1.13  to  $1.18  per  100  pounds; 
middlings,  $1.15  to  $1.20';  cracked  corn,  $1.15;  corn- 
meal,  $1.15;  barley,  $1.30;  nice  white  wheat,  $1,60;  red 


wheat,  $1.40.  If  a  man  was  keeping  2,000  or  more 
fowls  this  difference  in  the  price  of  grain  would 
nearly  pay  the  wages  of  his  hired  help.  Anyone  think¬ 
ing  of  going  into  the  poultry  business  would  do  well 
to  consider  this  grain  question  in  deciding  upon  a  loca¬ 
tion  for  his  poultry  plant,  for  it  might  make  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  profit  or  a  loss,  and  as  to  markets  it. is 
generally  conceded  that  eggs  and  poultry  are  dearer  in 
Boston  and  vicinity  than  elsewhere  in  the  country, 
according  to  my  observation. 

Receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  month  have  been 
as  follows ;  Received  for  market  eggs,  $46.48 ;  eggs  to 
set,  $16.60;  41  hens  sold,  $29.67;  roasting  chicks,  $12.50; 
total,  $105.25;  paid  for  grain,  $51.63;  balance  to  credit 
side,  $53.62.  Notwithstanding  the  poor  laying  the  eggs 
produced  have  more  than  paid  for  the  grain  purchased, 
but  next  month,  November,  is  the  month  where  profit 


disappears  usually,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  if  I  can  make 
receipts  balance  expenses.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 

IN  FAVOR  OF  BULK  APPLE  SHIPMENTS. 

As  a  grower  of  apples  I  am  inclined  to  favor  bulk 
shipments,  especially  in  years  of  large  crops  when  labor 
is  scarce  and  independent,  and  cooperage  unreasonably 
high.  I  do  not  think  bulk  shipments  do  the  “legitimate 
trade”  any  harm.  Most  growers  sell  or  consign  bulk 
shipments  to  regular  commission  houses,  and  they  in 
turn  sell  them  to  the  retail  grocery  or  peddler  trade, 
so  that  they  can  make  a  profit  or  commission  just  the 
same  as  if  the  apples  were  shipped  in  barrels.  The 
fact  that  some  growers  sell  to  peddlers  direct  is  because 
some  commission  merchants  are  too  high-toned  or 
too  lazy  to  fooj  with  bulk  shipments.  The  apples  which 


are  usually  shipped  in  bulk  are  not  of  first  quality,  and 
are  sold  to  a  class  of  people  who  would  not  buy  them 
if  they  were  high  in  price.  Whatever  may  be  said 
about  the  peddlers  they  are  great  missionaries  in  our 
cause ;  by  their  work  they  induce  a  larger  consumption 
of  apples,  and  that  is  exactly  what  we  apple  growers 
want.  There  is  very  little  trouble  to  sell  the  selected 
or  fancy  fruit  in  barrels,  which  is  the  only  kind  wanted 
by  dealers  who  are  opposed  to  bulk  shipments,  but  how 
is  a  grower  to  pack  “fancy”  fruit  unless  he  has  an 
outlet  for  the  medium  or  inferior  grades?  The  cider 
mills  and  evaporators  take  some,  but  at  very  low 
prices.  “Pack  in  barrels  and  sell  as  No.  2,”  some  will 
say,  but  experience  has  proven  that  it  doesn’t  pay,  when 
apples  are  cheap,  as  they  are  this  year,  to  add  50 
cents’  expenses  for  barrel  and  packing,  and  pay  the 
additional  freight  for  the  weight  of  the  barrels.  In  fact, 

nobody  wants 
No.  2  apples  in 
barrels  this  year, 
but  there  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  them 
in  bulk. 

In  this  section 
bulk  shipments 
have  never  been 
popular,  and 
most  of  the 
growers  provided 
themselves  with 
barrels  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this 
season,  but  find¬ 
ing  that  they 
could  do  better 
by  selling  or  con¬ 
signing  their  ap¬ 
ples  in  bulk  many 
of  them  resold 
their  barrels. 
What  men  like  or 
do  not  like  cuts 
no  figure  when  it 
comes  to  busi- 
ness,  and  the 
growers  in  han¬ 
dling  their  apple 
crop  will  adopt 
whatever  method 
pays  them  best. 
In  other  words, 
this  matter  of 
shipping  apples  in 
barrels  or  in  bulk 
will  adjust  itself 
according  to  pre¬ 
vailing  condi¬ 
tions,  and  cannot 
be  regulated  by 
any  rules  that 
growers  or  deal¬ 
ers  may  adopt. 
As  a  grower  I 
am  interested  iiv 
a  larger  and 
more  general 
consumption  of 
apples  by  all  the 
people  of  the 
United  States,  be 
they  rich  or  poor. 
If  bulk  ship¬ 
ments  and  the 
industrious  ped¬ 
dler  will  aid  in 
accomplishing 
this  purpose,  and 
thus  create  a  uni¬ 
versal  demand 
for  apples,  not 
only  the  growers, 
but  the  dealers 
as  well  will  be 
the  gainers  in  the 
end,  as  more  apples  will  be  eaten.  louis  erb. 

Missouri. 

The  cost  of  barrels  in  some  seasons  and  localities  is 
one-third  of  the  money  received.  Apples  will  sort  out 
one-third  when  barreled,  and  this  portion  is  wasted,  or 
worse  still,  made  into  cider.  There  is  no  help  to  pick 
them  carefully,  as  they  must  be  if  barreled,  and  many 
crops  are  half  wasted  for  want  of  time.  The  farmer 
needs  the  money  and  the  poor  need  the  fruit,  and  bulk 
shipments  furnish  the  medium  for  getting  the  two  to¬ 
gether.  It  saves  work  on  the  farm  both  indoors  and 
out,  as  no  gang  of  packers  need  be  boarded,  and  it  gives 
work  in  the  city  for  an  army  of  peddlers.  Every  load 
of  apples  sold  to  those  who  have  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  buying  apples  makes  new  customers  for  next  year. 
Every  carload  shipped  in  bulk  is  used  up  at  once  and 
decreases  the  amount  of  stock  on  hand  later,  and  in¬ 
creases  the  price  of  the  barreled  stock,  g,  g,  c, 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


APPLES  FOR  SOUTHERN  JERSEY. 

C.  S.  D„  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J  — Will  you 
give  me  a  list  of  apples  for  southern  part  of 
New  Jersey,  for  the  Philadelphia  market? 
The  soil  is  suitable  for  white  potatoes,  cab¬ 
bage  and  tomatoes.  The  lowest  part  is  under- 
drained.  Would  the  roots  of  the  trees  stop 
up  the  drains  in  time?  I  do  not  want  any 
kinds  of  green  or  white,  all  red  or  deep 
yellow.  IIow  would  the  following  list  do? 
Red  Astrakhan,  Oldenburg,  Ilagloe,  Early 
Williams,  Summer  Pearmain,  Fall  Pearmain, 
Winter  Pearmain,  Grimes  Golden,  Holland 
Pippin,  Wealthy,  York  Imperial,  Smith's 
Cider  and  Ben  Davis?  Are  Holland  Pippin 
and  Fall  Pippin  the  same?  State  if  all  these 
kinds  would  be  suitable,  or  if  some  other 
kinds  would  be  better.  I  want  several  kinds 
so  as  to  last  through  the  whole  season.  There 
is  a  piece  of  ground  joining  that  is  quite 
low,  being  mostly  black  soil,  but  is  not  under¬ 
laid  with  clay,  and  is  drained.  The  water 
does  not  stand  on  it.  Would  it  be  too  low 
for  apples?  What  kinds  would  do  best  on 
the  lowest  ground?  No  part  is  gravelly. 

As  a  result  of  my  own  experience  and 
inquiry  I  am  setting  out  a  few  Winesap, 
Stayman,  Maiden  Blush,  Nero,  Ben 
Davis,  York  Imperial  and  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent.  GEO.  A.  MITCHELL. 

Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  soil  is  not  suitable  for  growing 
apples,  my  preference  being  sandy,  grav¬ 
elly  joil.  It  will  produce  better  colored 
fruit  and  more  of  it.  The  following  is 
the  list  for  southern  New  Jersey:  Red 
Astrakhan,  Iiagloe,  Williams  Early, 
Grimes  Golden  and  Winesap.  The  Hol¬ 
land  Pippin  and  Fall  Pippin  are  not  the 
same.  1  know  of  no  varieties  that  are 
suitable  for  low  land.  albert  t.  repp. 

Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 

C.  S.  D.  evidently  wishes  to  grow  apples 
in  a  commercial  way,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  (through  experience  and  close  obser¬ 
vation)  that  he  is  in  the  wrong  locality. 
His  soil,  notwithstanding  the  satisfactory 
yield  of  potatoes,  cabbage  and  truck,  is 
not  of  that  nature  and  texture  required 
to  grow  good  apples  for  Philadelphia,  or 
any  other  market.  In  1885  I  planted  an 
orchard  on  land  not  quite  as  low  as 
that  on  which  C.  S.  D.  wishes  to  plant 
his,  and  the  result  was  a  complete  fail¬ 
ure.  The  following  Spring  I  planted 
about  50  trees  on  a  hilly  piece  of  nearly 
worthless  land  with  gratifying  results. 
The  orchard  on  the  low,  flat  land  has 
never  paid  for  the  cost  of  trees  and  set¬ 
ting,  while  the  few  trees  planted  on  high, 
hilly  ground  have  borne  good  crops  of 
apples  of  fair  quality  for  the  past  12 
years.  When  planted  on  low  land,  the 
apple  tree  does  not  send  its  roots  down 
to  any  considerable  depth,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  his  drainage  will  be  stopped 
by  their  roots.  If  his  tiles  carried  liquid 
manure  or  the  like  the  roots  would  cer¬ 
tainly  enter  at  joints  and  clog  the  whole 
system.  If  C.  S.  D.  is  bound  to  have  an 
apple  orchard  he  will  find  the  following 
list  to  behave  fairly  well  in  his  county 
as  they  do  in  Cumberland  and  Atlantic: 
Yellow  Transparent,  Oldenburg,  Wil¬ 
liams,  Fall  Pippin,  Smith’s  Cider,  Ben 
Davis  and  Winesap.  I  have  never  seen 
Holland  Pippin.  As  a  rule,  never  at¬ 
tempt  to  grow  apples  on  ground  consid¬ 
ered  too  low  to  grow  good  peaches.  The 
trees  might  make  a  good  growth,  but  the 
fruit  will  be  scanty  and  of  inferior  qual¬ 
ity.  JOHN  CASAZZA. 

Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J. 

Working  Over  Peach  Trees. 

O.  S.  B.,  Waterford,  N.  J. — 'What  is  the 
best  way  to  handle  a  two-year-old  peach 
tree  that  is  not  true  to  name?  Should  I 
bud  the  young  suckers  in  June  to  make  the 
same  as  June  buds,  or  wait  till  September 
to  bud  and  not  have  them  grow  that  year? 

Ans. — If  this  tree  was  mine  I  would 
dig  it  up  and  plant  a  good  one  in  its 
place,  provided  I  wanted  a  peach  tree  to 
grow  there.  There  would  be  risk  about 
getting  the  buds  to  grow,  and  in  case  of 


failure  there  would  be  another  year’s 
time  lost,  which  would  be  far  more  dam¬ 
age  than  the  cost  of  a  good  nursery  tree. 
Peach  seedlings  should  be  budded  the 
same  year  they  come  up  from  the  seed, 
and  in  case  older  stocks  are  worked  they 
should  be  cut  to  the  ground  in  early 
Spring,  and  only  one  sprout  allowed  to 
grow.  It  is  better  to  bud  in  August  or 
early  September  in  the  North  than  in 
June,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  June  budding  is  properly 
adapted  to  the  Southern  States. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Concrete  Blocks  for  Building. 

Is  there  any  danger  in  using  concrete 
blocks  that  are  carelessly  made?  Suppose  the 
concrete  and  sand  are  not  perfectly  mixed. 
Will  not  the  block  be  liable  to  break  when 
the  strain  comes  upon  it? 

I  do  not  think  there  need  be  any  dan¬ 
ger  of  such  blocks  failing,  even  when 
made  by  the  farmers  themselves,  as  it  is 
not  a  coniDlicated  or  difficult  matter  prop¬ 
erly  to  mix  the  cement,  sand  and  stone 
for  concrete  construction.  I  would  re¬ 
mind  vou  that  nearly  all  the  concrete 
which  is  made,  which  is  not  mixed  in  a 
mechanical  mixer,  is  usually  done  by  un¬ 
skilled  workmen.  In  my  experience  fail¬ 
ure  of  concrete  when  it  occurs  is  more 

# 

often  due  to  bad  and  inefficient  cements 
than  to  anv  trouble  with  the  mixing.  I 
believe  concrete,  especially  when  it  is 
reinforced  with  metal,  to  be  the  most 
durable  of  materials.  There  is,  however, 
one  difficulty  that  has  been  much  en¬ 
countered.  and  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
cement  concrete  is  a  porous  material, 
and  buildings  constructed  from  it  are 
often  found  to  be  damp.  For  dwelling- 
house  construction  this  means  that  some 
sort  of  a  treatment  has  to  be  given  the 
blocks  in  order  to  render  them  impervious 
to  moisture.  There  are  a  number  of 
patented  mixtures  for  waterproofing  con¬ 
crete.  I  am  not  able  to  say  anything  as 
to  their  efficiency-  Treatment  of  the 
walls  with  tar  or  asphalt  mixtures  has 
been  found  efficient  by  many  engineers 
and  architects.  a.  s.  cushman. 

Department,  of  Agriculture. 

I  often  have  people  ask  me  about  how  I 
work  strawberries  and  other  fruits,  and  about 
spraying.  I  tell  them  they  can  get  all  the 
information  needed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  all  for 
a  few  cents.  I  don't  see  how  a  fruit  grower 
or  farmer  can  get  along  without  The  It.  N.-Y. 
Maybe  they  don't  know  about  it.  I  call  to 
mind  just  now  how  I  first  found  out  there 
was  such  a  paper.  I  was  at  a  friend’s  house, 
and  while  waiting  for  dinner  I  picked  up 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  saw  in  a  minute  it  was  just 
the  paper  I  needed,  and  so  cheap,  only  10 
cents  for  ten  weeks*  trial.  Just  think,  if  we 
only  passed  our  paper  to  our  neighbors  what 
a  wonderful  work  we  would  be  doing. 

Ohio.  c.  l.  s. 


Is  abso¬ 
lutely  water¬ 
proof.  Resists  fire. 
Is  easy  to  apply.  Re¬ 
quires  no  expensive  at¬ 
tention.  Not  affected  by 
changes  of  temperature. 
Contains  no  tar,  paper, 
rubber  or  other  short-lived 
ingredients  to  crack,  dry- 
up  and  become  useless 
with  age. 

Write  us  for  samples,  booklet  and 
further  particulars. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 
Manufacturers 

100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Chicago  Cincinnati  St.  Louis 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Thb 
R.  N.-Y  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


WHY  NOT  BUY  AT 
WHOLESALE  PRICES?  «■« 


buys  the  handiest  knife 
made.  When  you 
it,  you 


own 


are 
ready  for  any 
emergency,  for  it 
contains  nine 
tools:  Pocket 
Knife,  Leather 
Punch,  S wedging 
Awl.WireCut- 
t  e  r  ,  Wire 
Pliers,  Alliga¬ 
tor  Wrench, 

Hoof  Hook, 

Screw  Driver 
and  ScrewBit, 
all  drop  forged  and  fully  warranted  in  every  do- 
tail.  Invaluable  to  Farmers  and  Horsemen.  Length 
only  4*2  inches.  Regular  price  $1.50,  but  we  will 
mail  you  this  new  handsome  knife  anytime  within 
a  month  at  90c  postage  paid. 


Get  Our  Big  New  Catalogue  and  Save 
50%  on  Your  Christmas  Presents. 


Our  big  New  Catalogue  No.  91  gives  prices  and  pictures  of 
over  7.r>,000  things  that  most  families  need  for  use  or  com¬ 
fort  and  ib  full  of  Holiday  Suggestions  from  cover  to  cover. 

It  contains  a  larger  variety  of  labor-saving,  money-saving 
articles  at  lower  prices  than  heretofore  shown  in  any  catalogue 
ever  published. 

This  up-to-date  Buyer’s  Guide  contains  everything  you  can 
possibly  need  for  the  Home,  Farm  and  Shop.  Opposite  each 
article  in  the  catalogue  is  the  low  price  at  which  we  sell  it; 
the  lowest  price  for  which  it  can  be  bought  in  any  store  In  any 
city,  big  or  little,  in  this,  or  any  country  on  the  Globe.  You 
wiil  spend  hours  of  interest  over  its  pages:  you  will  marvel 
at  the  wonderful  variety  all  complete  in  one  big  book.  It 
makes  buying  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable.  This  catalogue 
costs  us  $1.00  to  print,  but  we  will  send  it  to  you  postpaid, 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

write  For  it  to-day. 

We  will  send  you  our  Premium  List,  containing  one  hundred 
valuable  and  useful  premiums  given  away  free.  Also  our 
Grocery  List,  showing  how  you  can  save  one-third  your 
living  expenses. 

WE  SELL  RELIABLE  GOODS  ONLY. 

Buy  of  us  and  save  money  on  everything,  Best  Goods  at 
Lowest  Prices.  Prompt  Shipments,  Low  Freight  and  Express 
Kates  and  a  S  QUA  UK  DEAL  every  time. 

Wo  Cuarantoo  Satisfaction  or  rofund  your  money, 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &  CO. 


19  CHATHAM  SQUARE.  Establi.hed  1816.  HEW  YORK  CITY. 
The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  in  America. 


WE  LL  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Cattle  or  norse  hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  hide  or  skin  with  the 
hair  on,  soft, light,  odorless  and  moth¬ 
proof  f  or  robe,  rug,  coat  or  gloves,  and 
make  them  up  when  eo  ordered. 

Avoid  mistakes  by  getting  ourcatalog, 
prices,  shipping  tags,  instructions  ana 
“Crosby  pays  the  freight"  offer,  before 
shipment.  We  make  and  sell  Natural 
Black  Galloway  f  u  r  coats  and  robes,  Black 
and  Brown  Frisian,  Black  Dog  Skin,-  and 
fur  ined  coats.  We  do  taxidermy  and 
head  mounting.  We  buy  no  hides,  skins, 
raw  furs  or  ginseng.  Address 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY. 

116  Mill  Street.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


KEEP  WARM 

On  your  Winter  Drives  witli  a 

STANDARD  CARRIAGE  HEATER 

Costs  Less  Than  Two  Cents  a  Day  to  Keep  Your 
Buggy  Warm  in  the  Coldest  Weather. 

It  burns  a  prepared  fuel.  One-third  of  a 
eake  will  last  all  day.  We  call  this  fuel 
STANDARD  CARBON. 

This  Triangular 
Standard  Heater 
covered  with  Brus¬ 
sels  Carpet, 

$2.80. 

Same  without 
Carpet,  $2.40. 

Standard  Carbon 
75c.  a  dozen. 

OUR  OVAL  STANDARD  HEATER 

Covered  with  Brussels  Carpet,  $1.70. 
Same,  without  Carpet,  $1.50. 

Try  one  30  days,  if  it  don’t  suit,  send  it 
back  and  we’il  send  your  money  back. 

Show  this  ad.  to  your  dealer.  If  he  cannot 
supply  you  send  your  order  to  us.  We’ll  pay 
the  freight  east  of  the  Mississippi  or  north  of 
Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line.  DO  IT  NOW. 


THE  STANDARD  STAMPING  CO.,  Marysville,  Ohio. 


SEND  FOR  1907  LIST  i  Athenia,  N.  J. 


PAPER  POTS 


$1.25  a  1,000;  send  for  circular 
with  photo.  P.  B.  CROSBY 
&  SON,  Catonsville,  Md. 


NURSERY  STOCK. 


r®*  Let  Us  Send  You 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  work  and  make  you  a  lot  of  money —the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

- and  the  — 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  test,  they  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  Bold.  Spokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  88  .  Quincy,  Ills, 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
►  practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
■ — found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu- 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
’  You  take  no  chances.  We 

have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mlcb. 


KIL=®=SCALE 

The  original,  most  popular  and  most  effective  SCALE  DESTROYER 
on  the  market.  KIL-O-SCALE  combines  the  two  Infallible 
remedies — SULPHUR  AM)  PETROLEUM.  Beware  of  Oil  Solutions 
that  will  SEPARATE,  endangering  the  life  of  the  tree.  Do  not  be 
persuaded  to  buy  inferior  imitations.  Write  for  circular,  tailing 
what  users  have  to  say  about  KIL-O-SCALE.  Our  1907  Seed  and 
Implement  Catalogue  free.  Write  for  it, 

GRIFFITH  &  TURNER  CO.,  209  N.  Paca  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 
KILLER 

The  best  and  simplest  remedy  for  this  and 
other  pests  is  Kil-o-Scale— ready  for  use 
by  simply  mixing  with  water.  We  also  have 
the  best  Spray  Outfits.  Send  for  catalog. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


- Winter  Profits - 

You  can  make  money  growing  rhubarb  all  winter 
long.  You  force  the  plants  in  your  cellar  and  get 
crisp,  tender,  red  stalks  in  4  to  6  weeks.  I  supply 
the  roots  and  tell  you  how.  No  trouble;  little  care. 
Will  sell  readily  to  neighbors  and  market  for  pies  and 
sauces.  Order  now. 

12  clumps.  $2;  25  clumps,  $3.50;  50  clumps,  $6.75; 
100  clumps,  $12. 

STOKES’  SEED  STORE  219  Market  Street 


Are  You  Interested  in 
APPLE  TREES, 
PEACH  TREES, 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET, 

or  anything  in  the  lineof  Nursery  Stock,  if  so,  we 
ask  you  to  send  for  our  FREE  48  page  illustrated 
catalogue.  Our  stock  of  trees  and  plants  is  large 
and  fine.  Write  to  us.  Address, 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut. 


Trees  Worth 
Planting 

Bred  up  strong,  smooth, 
healthy,  strong  rooted.  Not 
ordinary  trees,  but  finest 
that  can  be  grown.  Try 


HARRISON’S 

NURSERY 


stock.  Planting  the  choicest  pays  in  the  long 
run.  Our  prices  no  higher  than  you  pay  for 
average  trees.  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Shade 
Trees — Grapes,  Strawberries,  etc.  Over  1,000 
acres.  Write  for  fall  of  1906  catalogue  today. 
HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Box  29,  BERLIN,  MD. 


A  FULL  LINK  OF 

FRUIT  TREES,  BERRY  PLANTS, 


APPLE  TREES, 


and  General  Nursery  Stock.  'Catalogue  Free. 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


.  TREES  are  famous 

’wherever  planted;  are  planted 
"everywhere  trees  are  grown.  Free 
_  Catalog  of  superb  fruits— Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc. -Stark Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


Nothing  But  Apple  Trees. 
The  Safest  and  BEST  Apple 
Trees  in  the  World. 

We  offer  nearly  100,000  thrifty  one  and 
two  year  old  apple  trees,  all  bred  from 
selected  bearing  parents.  Every  tree 
our  own  growing. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL, 
Apple  Breeders,  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 


PRATT’S 


66 


SCALECIDE 


99  Soluble 
Petroleum 


WILL  POSITIVELY  DESTROY 

SAN  JOSE,  COTTONY  MAPLE  SCALE,  PEAR  PSYLLA,  ETC. 

^  ithout  Injury  to  the  Trees.  Samples,  Prices  ami  Endorsement  of  Experiment  Stations  on  Application. 

CO.,  Dept.  iV.,  11  Broadway,  3XTBW 


CITY, 


1906. 


THE  'RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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COSGROVE'S  WHITE  WYANDOTTE. 

The  picture  of  one  of  my  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  cockerels,  Fig.  412,  page  910,  does 
not  do  the  bird  justice.  It  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  a  fowl  to  pose  as  you  wish 
when  he  is  conscious  that  he  is  not  at 
liberty.  He  is  in  a  half-squatting  posi¬ 
tion  as  taken;  if  he  could  talk  he  might 
say  “So  are  you,”  and  does  not  show  the 
real  beauty  of  his  shape.  Still  his  small 
head  and  comb,  deep  body  and  full  breast 
are  fairly  well  shown.  This  bird  weighs 
8]/2  pounds,  is  clear  white  and  will  head 
one  of  my  breeding  pens  next  Spring. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

BRINGING  WATER  THROUGH  A 
SYPHON. 

In  the  first  article  by  E.  J.  H.  on  the 
water  question,  is  discussed  the  method 
of  syphoning  from  a  well,  and  the  writer 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  this  method 
is  unsatisfactory  and  entirely  out  of  the 
question.-  I  would  like  to  give  a  little 
experience  of  mine  along  this  line.  On 
the  farm  on  which  I  am  living  there  is  a 
water  supply  to  house  and  barn  syphoned 
from  a  well  under  very  similar  condi¬ 
tions  to  those  mentioned  by  E.  J.  H.  This 
plant  was  installed  by  my  father  and  a 
neighbor  about  37  years  ago,  both  getting 
water  from  the  same  well,  and  both  using 
the  same  pipe  for  some  years,  but  later 
each  having  separate  pipe;  the  pipe  is  a 
^-inch  lead.  This  has  been  in  continu¬ 
ous  operation  since,  with  some  tempo¬ 
rary  stoppages  of  course,  but  since  I 
have  been  old  enough  to  know  anything 
about  it.  for  20  years  or  more,  I  do  not 
believe  the  time  spent  on  it  would  aver¬ 
age  more  than  two  hours  a  year,  and  for 
the  past  five  years  it  has  had  no  atten¬ 
tion  whatever. 

Another  of  mv  neighbors  has  a  similar 
system,  put  in  ov.er  20  years  ago,  and  in 
all  that  time  has  had  but  one  stoppage, 
taking,  perhaps,  a  half  day  to  fix.  This 
is  a  half-inch  pipe.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  these  svphon  systems  in  op¬ 
eration  in  this  immediate  neighborhood, 
working  successfully  and  giving  but  little 
trouble.  These  wells  from  which  the 
water'  is  syphoned  are  all  rather  shallow, 
from  15  to  20  feet  deep  I  should  judge; 
the  fall  of  most  of  them  is  about  25  feet, 
and  the  length  of  pipe  from  800  to  1,200 
feet.  No  svstem  of  water  works  will  run 
forever  without  attention,  be  it  what  it* 
may,  and  where  an  all-gravity  system  can 
be  secured  it  is  undoubtedly  the  nearest 
to  perfection  of  any  small-cost  plant,  but 
where  this  cannot  be  had  I  believe  the 
syphon  method  will  furnish  a  fairly  re¬ 
liable  wav  of  getting  water  at  a  small 
expense  for  repairs,  provided  there  is 
fall  enough  to  give  the  water  a  good 
headway,  otherwise  I  think  it  will  give 
considerable  trouble.  n.  e.  \v. 

Connecticut.__ _ 

PRODUCTS ,  PRICES  AND  TRADE. 

Butter  is  four  to  six  cents  above  prices 
at  this  time  last  year.  Fancy  fresh  cream¬ 
ery  is  especially  scarce,  wholesaling  as  high 
as  30  cents.  Best  State  dairy  comes  very 
near  this  figure.  Speculators  who  put  away 
Summer  butter  are  now  picking  up  a  good 
profit. 

Oranoes  are  selling  at  high  figures.  The 
first  car  of  fancy  Arizonas,  packed  in  half 
boxes,  brought  from  $2  to  $4.20.  This  car 
was  sent  so  as  to  get  here  just  in  time  for 
the  Thanksgiving  trade.  The  hest  late  Va¬ 
lencias  from  California  have  brought  even 
more  than  this.  Florida  oranges  are  work¬ 
ing  out  at  from  $2.50  to  $4.00. 

The  German  goverrmenf  has  issued  an  or¬ 
der  excluding  from  the  mails  all  postal  cards 
decorated  with  bits  of  colored  glass  or  other 
substances  to  give  a  sparkling  effect.  The 
reason  for  this  order  is  that  the  mineral  dust 
gets  rubbed  from  the  cards,  and  the  mail 
clerks  breathe  these  injurious  substances  as 
well  as  getting  the  sharp  particles  stuck  in 
their  fingers. 

Dressed  Poultry. — The  'Thanksgiving 
market  developed  a  much  stronger  tone  than 
was  expected.  The  proportion  of  choice  tur¬ 
keys  was  small  and  many  of  these  whole¬ 
saled  at  23  cents  or  above.  Lower  grades 
went  at  20  to  22,  with  practically  nothing 
decent  to  he  had  for  less  than  18  cents. 
The  demand  for  chickens  was  not  heavy  and 
no  exceptional  prices  were  noted.  The 
weather,  while  not  quite  so  cool  as  is  liked 
tor  a  poultry  holiday,  was  dry  and  but  little 


sticky,  badly  out  of  condition  poultry  was 
seen. 

Salads  From  Europe. — France  and  Bel¬ 
gium  are  liberal  exporters  of  endive,  chic¬ 
ory,  escarol,  the  globe  artichoke,  and  to 
some  extent,  asparagus.  Some  of  these  vege¬ 
tables  are  shipped  to  New  York,  where  they 
meet  a  ready  sale  at  prices  above  home¬ 
grown  salads.  In  France  and  Belgium  the 
art  of  gardening  has  been  developed  to  an 
extent  unknown  in  this  country  except  in 
occasional  spots  where  the  work  is  done  by 
“Old  Country”  people  or  those  who  have 
learned  their  methods.  Every  bit  of  land 
is  utilized,  labor  is  cheaper  and  the  weeds 
not  being  permitted  to  go  to  seed,  much 
hand  weeding  is  avoided.  Yet  the  essentials 
of  these  conditions  could  and  doubtless 
would  be  worked  out  in  our  own  South  if 
transportation  conditions  were  fairly  favor- 
.alfift.  Hundreds  of  vegetable  growers  in 
Florida  and  other  Southern  States  could  tell 
a  story  of  railroad  and  express  abuses  that 
would  astonish  the  French  farmer,  and  lie 
would  have  to  conclude  that  while  this  may 
be  the  “land  of  the  free,”  the  express  com¬ 
panies  and  railroads  are  not  yet  conscious 
of  It.  w.  w.  II. 

THE  HIRED  MAN  QUESTION 

I  have  just  read  Medora  Corbeft  on  the 
farm  laborer  question,  page  793,'  and  there 
is  truth  in  every  word  of  it.  I  would  suggest 
the  following  for  the  solution :  Let  every 
neighborhood  where  it  is  practicable  select 
a- tract  of  land,  lay  it  out  in  tracts  or  parcels, 
one  or  two  up  to  five  acres,  and  sell  to 
laborers  at  reasonable  price  per  acre  on  un¬ 
limited  time,  a  small  payment  down  and 
monthly  or  yearly  payments.  The  plan 
works  well  here.  There  is  a  man  in  Seattle 
who  has  built  ’ fine  surburban  towns  by  lay¬ 
ing  out  land  that  way  in  lots  and  acre  tracts, 
and  selling  at  $5  down,  $5  monthly.  He 
even  furnishes  lumber  to  build  with  on 
terms ;  he  has  helped  many  poor  men  to 
homes  and  made  money  at  it.  The  farm 
laborer  would  want  enough  land  partially  to 
support  his  family,  and  an  opportunity  to 
educate  his  children,  and  could  and  should 
live  in  groups  sufficiently  large  to  supply 
the  immediate  neighborhood  demand  for 
labor  and  his  social  requirements.  The 
laborer  and  his  family  could  raise  much  of 
the  small  fruit  and  vegetables  that  now  are 
bought  at  the  stores  in  the  shape  of  canned 
goods  by  the  farmer.  I  think  if  such  a  plan 
could  be  worked  out  it  would  not  only  be 
a  good  thing  for  the  farmers  in  the  matter 
of  help,  but  would  be  a  bless'ing  nationally. 

Fall  City,  Wash.  l.  m.  p. 

Poultry  Shipments.- — The  following  note 
is  from  a  well-known  New  York  commission 
house. 

“Poultry  shipments  for  Christmas  trade 
should  be  here  by  December  17.  as  the  tour 
davs  following  will  be  the  best  selling  days 
for  that  holiday  this  year.  Geese  are  gener¬ 
ally  in  demand  for  the  Christmas  trade 
and  bring  good  prices.  The  best  general 
market  days  for  poultry  are  Tuesday,  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Thursday,  and  it  is  to  advan¬ 
tage  to  have  shipments  arrive  here  on  those 
days.  We  advise  having  stock  dry-picked 
an’d  as  fat  as  possible. 

New  York.  archdeacon  &  co 


ADDI  C  DADDCI  C  Three,  factories.  Capacity 
ArrLt  DMnnLLo  lO.OOO  per  day.  Low  price, 
prompt  shipment,  R.  Gl Rbl ItS,  Medina.  N.  1. 

The  4-Leae  Clover 

CREAM  EXTRACTOR 

Has  utmost  cooling  capacity. 
Don’t  mix  milk  and  water. 
Inner  can  instantly  remov¬ 
able.  Air  chamber  over  en¬ 
tire  can.  Patent  improved 
milk  and  water  faucets.  No 
water  required  in  winter,  and 
many  other  superior  advant¬ 
ages  all  described  in  catalog 
mailed  free. 

The  Plymouth  Mig.  Co.,  Plymouth,  0. 


The  Deyo  Air  Cooled 
POWER  SPRAYER 

No  Water  Required. 

Write  for 
Spraying 
Catalogue  5 

Simple 
Durable 
Economical 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 
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BEST  _  ICE  H,GHEST 


GIFFORD-WOOD  GO. 

Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

DAIRYMAN’S 

ICE  KING 

PLOW 


♦  DESIGNS  QUALITY 

♦  TOOLS  TOOLS 
l  MACHINERY 

♦  For  Handling  Ice  for 

♦  Houses  of  Any  Capacity. 

♦  Ice  Hooks, 

♦  Saws, 

♦  Hand  Plows, 

♦  Tongs. 

♦  EVERYTHING  FOR  HANDLING  ICE. 

▲  Send  for  Catalog  K.  — 

A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “04”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-EF.ICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Roston. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  234  Craig  St.,  Went,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

40  North  7  th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Amargura  9t>,  Havana,  Cuba. 


installation,  tells  how  to  Preserve  the 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY 


Louden’s  Overhead 

Carriers  a 

Do  All  Kinds  of  Work. 

Clean  Barns,  Stables  and  Pig  Pens.  Convey  all  kinds 
of  Feed,  Water,  Milk,  Ice,  etc.  Handle  Merchandise, 
Coal,  Ashes,  Slop,  Saw  Dust,  and  a  hundred  other 
articles  about  the  Farm,  Store,  Mill  and  Factory.  All 
the  Latest  Improvements.  The  Best  Designs  and 
Construction.  Raise  and  Lower,  and  run  on  Solid 
Steel  Track,  or  on  Self  Returning  Wire  Track. 

Warranted  Superior  to  All  Others.  They  will  save 
you  money  and  hard  work.  Then  why  drag  a  go-cart 
through  the  mud  when  by  using  our  Overhead  Route  you 
can  do  your  work  so  much  easier,  quicker  and  better  I  Our 
Illustrated  Catalogue  explains  it  all.  Also  gives  plans  of 
Fertility  of  the  soil,  etc.  It  will  pay  to  Investigate.  Address, 
COMPANY,  39  Broadway.  Fairfield,  Iowa. 
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Dan  Patch  1:55,  The  Pacing  King, 

Cresceus  2:02y4,  The 


3  FEEDS  m  0J1E  GEflT 

My  stallions,  Dan  Patch  1:56,  Cres¬ 
ceus  2;02)i,  Directum  2:06K.  Arion 
2:073Llioy  Wilkes  2.U6J4.  Buttonwood 
2:17  and  my  one  hundred  high-class 
brood  mareseat  “International  Stock 
F  ood”  every  day.  Dan  Patch  has  eat¬ 
en  “International  Stock  Food”  every 
day  for  over  four  years  and  during  this 
time  has  broken  Fourteen  World 
Records  and  his  physical  condition 
has  been  marvelous.  It  will  pay  you 
to  use  it  for  your  Stallions,  Brood 
Mares,  Colts,  Race  Hortes,  Show 
Horses,  Carriage  orCoach  Horses  and 
Work  Horses  because  it  gives  more 
Nerve  Force, Endurance  andStrength. 
“International  Stock  Food”  is  pre¬ 
pared  from  iinely  powdered  medicinal 
Roots,  Herbs,  Seeds  and  Barks  and  is 
fed  in  tablespoonlul  amounts  as  an 
addition  to  the  regular  grain  feed.  It 
is  equally  good  and  very  profitable  to 
use  for  Horses,  Colts, Fattening  Cattle , 
Cows,  Calves,  Hogs,  Pigs,  Sheep  or 
Lambs,  because  it  Purifiesthe  Blood, 
Tones  Up  and  Permanently  Strength¬ 
ens  the  Entire  System,  Keeps  them 
Healthy  and  Greatly  Aids  Digestion 
and  Assimilation  so  thateach  aninia 
obtains  more  nutrition  from  all  grain 
eaten.  In  this  way  it  saves  grain  and 
will  make  you  alarge  extra  profit.  We 
have  thousands  of  reliable  testimon¬ 
ials  on  file  in  our  office,  end  every 
pound  of  “International  Stock  Food  ’ 
is  sold,  by  over  125,000  dealers,  on  . 
"Spot  Cash.  Guarantee”  to  refund 

fourmoney  if  itever  fail..  Constant- 
y  used  by  over  two  million  stockmen 
throughout  the  world.  If  you  de¬ 
sire  any  further  information  I  will  be 
pleased  to  have  you  write  me. 

M.  W.  SAVAGE.  Prop,  of 
International  8tock  Food  Co. 
International  8tockFood  Farm. 


King, 


THIS  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE 

IN  6  BRILLIANT  COLORS 

MAILED  TO  YOU  FREE. 


in 

racing  WAX  tuo  u  w-A .  1U  ion  ptutui  a  iuiu  nuuiu  »«it  iui  c-.w  ax  kuswou  uuk  m  c*  nai.ii  ou»«n/»*-  *  "  —  * . - -  - - - .  _  •  . _ _ ,  „  < 

the  Two  Most  Valuable  Harness  Horse  Stallions  and  Champions  of  the  World,  Absolutely  Free  and  we  will  prepay  the  postage.  This  pisture  was  made  from 
life  and  every  lover  of  a  great  horse  should  have  one. 

write:  for  above:  picture  at  once:. 

1st,  Name  the  paper  in  which  you  saw  this  offer.  2nd,  State  how  much  live  stock  you  own  and  then  we  will  mail  the  picture  promptly. 
^“Picture  will  not  be  mailed  unless  you  give  us  this  information  and  address. 

INTERNATIONA!.  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MIN  N.,U.S.A. 


AFTER  BATING  "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  EVERY  DAY  FOR  FOUR  YEARS  DAN  PATCH  OPENS  THIS  SEASON  AS  FOLLOWS' 

First  Start,  Galesburg,  1:57^.  Third  Start,  Minnesota  State  Fair,  1:56*4. 

Second  Start,  Dubuque,  1:58.  Fourth  Start,  Minnesota  S^ate  Fair,  1:59. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


;  Ruralisms  [ 
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The  Brown’s  Early  Grape. — We  have 
been  familiar  with  this  very  promising 
new  grape  for  several  years.  It  is  a  seed¬ 
ling  of  the  famous  Isabella,  and  has  all 
the  good  qualities  of  that  well-known 
variety,  with  the  addition  of  extreme 
earliness,  ripening  at  its  place  of  origin 
in  the  cool  Hudson  Valley  in  late  August. 
The  berries  are  of  good  size,  blue-black 
in  color,  with  tough  resistant  skin,  mod¬ 
erate  pulp  and  good  sweet  quality.  The 
clusters  are  very  compact  and  always  ap¬ 
pear  well  filled.  '1  he  foliage  is  healthy 
and  vigorous,  of  the  true  Labrusca  type, 
while  the  vine  is  a  good  grower  and  of 
undoubted  iron-clad  hardiness.  The 
grape  is  shown  in  Fig.  410,  first  page. 

Late-fruiting  Raspberries. — Autumn¬ 
cropping  raspberries  have  long  been 
known.  Varieties  having  this  characteristic 
are  found  among  all  cultivated  types — the 
blackcap  and  purple  cane,  as  well  as  the 
native  and  European  red-fruited  kinds, 
and  in  practice  almost  any  strong  rasp¬ 
berry  plant,  and  some  blackberries  as  well, 
may  be  induced  to  bear  late  fruits  by  cut¬ 
ting  away  in  Spring  the  fruiting  canes 
and  thus  forcing  an  early  and  vigorous 
new  growth.  The  old  October  Red  and 
Belle  of  Fontenoy,  of  European  origin, 
the  Catawissa,  a  purple-cane,  and  the 
blackcap  Ohio  were  all  valued  among 
other  good  qualities  in  their  day,  for  their 
late  or  Autumn-bearing  propensities.  In 
the  press  for  modern  heavy-cropping  mar¬ 
ket  varieties  this  characteristic  has  been 
almost  forgotten,  and  a  dish  of  Autumn 
raspberries,  possibly  the  most  delicious 
fruit  of  the  year,  is  rarely  seen.  To 
have  them  in  perfection  the  regular  Sum¬ 
mer  crop  must  be  sacrificed  by  early  cut¬ 
ting  away  the  canes  of  the  preceding  year 
as  above  noted.  Varieties  in  which  the 
late-fruiting  habit  is  well  developed  may 
bear  scattering  berries  on  vigorous  suck¬ 
ers  even  if  permitted  to  crop  as  usual, 
but  for  satisfactory  results  it  is  best  to 
remove  all  old  growth  in  Spring  and  limit 
the  new  to  a  few  thrifty  canes.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  new  late-fruiting  kinds  appear 
promising  on  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Beyer’s  Everbearing  Blackcap. — Plants 
were  received  in  October,  1904,  from  the 
originator,  Hugo  Beyer,  New  London, 
Towa.  The  young  canes  grew  three  feet 
high,  the  following  Summer,  and  bore  a 
fair  crop  in  September  of  good-sized, 
well-flavored  berries,  black  with  light 
blue  bloom.  The  seeds  were  large  like 
those  of  Ohio,  of  which  this  variety  may 
be  a  sport  or  seedling,  though  the  canes 
do  not  appear  as  white  as  those  of  that 
popular  old  variety.  This  season  the  crop 
was  larger,  and  ripened  later,  running 
well  towards  October.  The  variety  is  not 
especially  vigorous,  and  demands  good 
culture  and  fertile  soil.  It  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  disease  during  the  two 
seasons  it  has  been  under  observation. 

Hybrid  Purple-cane. — Fig.  413,  page 
911,  fairly  represents  in  natural  size  clus¬ 
ters  of  berries  taken  October  25  from  a 
seedling  purple-cane  raised  on  the  Rural 
Grounds.  It  is  a  result  of  crossing  Car¬ 
dinal  (purple-cane)  with  Cumberland 
(blackcap),  and  the  best  of  the  progeny 
later  by  Miller,  which  appears  to  be  de¬ 
scended  from  our  native  red-fruited  spe¬ 
cies,  Rubus  strigosus.  The  first  cross  of 
Cumberland  on  Cardinal  produced  mainly 
dark-fruited  purple-cane  varieties,  a  few 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  ordinary 
blackcaps,  and  two  or  three  plants  that 
bore  large,  firm  berries  of  good  flavor  and 
size,  late  in  ripening  and  lighter  in  color 
than  Cardinal,  which  is  dull  purple  when 
ripe,  as  grown  here.  A  few  blooms  on 
the  rfl&st  promising  red-berried  plant, 
fruit  '(Lin  1902,  were  pollinated  with  Mil¬ 
ler,  naoAvn  as  a  good  commercial  native 
kind,  Sirred  f°r  bright  color  of  its 
large  jewply-ripening  berries.  A  dozen 
plant  5 grown  from  this  last  cross, 
most  fruited  in  1904.  They  are 

all  f  lirJpjIjsBical  purple-canes  in  habit — 
the  1  ' Jilood  of  the  first  cross  be¬ 

ing  s  pparentljr  ^entirely  neutralized  by  the 
Miller  ihfKffcnfce,  but  appear  to  increase 
by  si  ckers  YktlV^r  than  tips,  as  most  canes 
term:  hate  in  bloom  clusters  late  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  Tbet  of  illustration  made  a 

stron  Brecon d  year  from  seed, 

and  1  ore  nearly  a  pint  of  excellent  berries 
in  October.  It  was  divided  last  Spring, 
form  ng«4/y££tW?^'  plants,  each  of  which 
sent  ip-t^wirrf’^ifSreLtrong'  canes,  nearly 
even  Wrayicb  pf'wb-k'b  germinated  in  clus¬ 
ters  of  blddmiai^oMtiflibs  like  those  illus¬ 
trate*  .flJ<The-jfeerYie?t1'}tf<eeexceedingly  firm, 
but  j  ucy  and  of  rich  subacid  flavor,  and 
the  y  eky^f^  Jncgff  Jjggff  we  have  ever 
befor  ;  found  on  I" air- muting  raspberries 
he  tefthery,  has  al- 

wavsh-been-  -efttrrelv — healthv,  while  the 


canes  have  neV^P even  by  the 
sever ;  Whiter  tTjoffgh  absolute¬ 

ly  w  lllout * nerrics  are 
shown  in  natural  size ;  the  color  is  lighter 


purple-red  than  any  purple-cane  variety 
we  have  grown.  If  the  variety  maintains 
its  prolific  Autumn-bearing  habit  under 
commercial  culture  and  propagation  it 
would  appear  desirable. 

American  Carnations  in  Europe. — 
The  American  type  of  free-blooming  car¬ 
nation,  especially  adapted  for  glasshouse 
culture,  is  meeting  generous,  though 
tardy,  recognition  abroad.  Until  within 
the  last  few  years  European  gardeners 
would  have  little  to  do  with  our  popular 
varieties,  but  they  have  won  their  way 
by  sheer  commercial  merit  until  large  es¬ 
tablishments  in  England  and  France  are 
now  devoted  to  their  culture.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  carnation  has  been  developed,  by 
nearly  two  centuries  of  devoted  culture, 
into  a  magnificent  flower  occasionally  ex¬ 
celling  in  size  and  finish  anything  we 
grow  in  this  country,  but  it  is  sadly  lack¬ 
ing  in  continued  production,  giving  a 
grand  burst  of  bloom  in  midsummer  just 
when  there  is  a  plethora  of  flowers  of  all 
kinds  and  sulking  along  under  glass 
throughout  the  Winter  months  with  only 
an  occasional  blossom.  There  are  many 
semi-hardy  strains  grown  for  garden  cul¬ 
ture  under  the  general  name  of  Tree  or 
Remontant  carnations,  and  a  few  well- 
colored  and  highly-perfumed  varieties  use¬ 
ful  for  Winter  forcing,  as  they  have  the 
continuous  blooming  habit  fairly  well  de¬ 
veloped.  Our  American  Winters  are  gen¬ 
erally  too  severe  for  much  satisfaction  in 
outdoor  carnation  culture.  From  our 
earliest  importations  these  beautiful 
flowering  plants  have  been  used  for  green¬ 
house  culture,  and  soon  after  the  present 
ever-blooming  race  was  bred,  about  1840, 
by  a  French  specialist,  our  growers  took 
up  the  work  of  developing  the  type,  and 
by  interminable  crossing  and  continued 
selection  from  countless  thousands  of 
seedlings  have  brought  it  to  the  present 
admirable  stage  of  perfection.  We  now 
have  flowers  of  good  form  and  finish, 
reaching  nearly  four  inches  in  diameter, 
in  almost  every  desirable  shade  of  color 
and  combination  of  markings,  borne  on 
robust  plants  that  propagate  with  ease 
and  produce  a  scarcely  interrupted  pro¬ 
fusion  of  bloom  from  the  time  they  are 
benched  in  September  until  they  are 
thrown  out  next  June  or  July.  Carnation 
culture  is  a  national  industry  of  no  mean 
proportions,  with  its  millions  of  invested 
capital,  its  innumerable  glasshouses,  every¬ 
where  dotting  the  land,  and  its  fragrant 
and  lovely  product  on  sale  in  quantity 
every  business  day  in  the  year.  Carna¬ 
tion  blooms  are  so  lasting  and  are  now 
so  fine  and  moderate  in  price  that  they 
are  everywhere  generally  regarded  as  the 
people’s  favorite  decorative  flower. 

Mrs.  Lawson  Led  the  Way. — The  Eu¬ 
ropean  carnation  ideal  appears  always  to 
be  a  smooth,  round  flower  without  fringes 
on  the  petals.  American  growers  were 
quick  to  observe  that  plants  bearing 
blooms  with  fringed  or  laciniated  petals 
were  generally  more  vigorous  and  pro¬ 
ductive  than  the  smooth  type,  and  from 
their  standpoint  the  fringed  effect  was 
not  only  more  natural,  but  enhanced  rath¬ 
er  than  marred,  the  beauty  of  the  flower. 

1  he  fringed  bloom,  thus  honored  and  pre¬ 
served,  has  become  a  characteristic  of  the 
American  carnation  and  though  at  first 
strongly  objected  to  by  European  growers 
has  now  been  accepted  by  them  as  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  the  productiveness  of  the 
plants.  1  he  American  variety  first  rec¬ 
ognized  as  desirable  in  Europe  is  Mrs. 
Thomas  Lawson,  the  famous  $30,000  pink 
variety  that  created  such  a  furore  several 
years  ago.  Mrs.  Lawson  was  the  largest 
and  finest  carnation  of  its  time,  and  is 
still  profitably  grown.  Other  kinds  now 
largely  planted  abroad  are  White  Enchant¬ 
ress,  Lady  Bountiful  and  Queen  Louise, 
white ;  Nelson  Fisher,  Enchantress  and 
hair  Maid,  pink;  Governor  Roosevelt, 
General  Maceo  and  Harlowarden,  crim¬ 
son;  Dorothy  Whitney,  yellow,  and 
Striped  Lawson  or  Prosperity,  variegated. 
European  cultural  conditions  differ  some¬ 
what  from  our  own.  There  is  generally 
less  sunlight  in  Winter  owing  to  the 
higher  northern  latitude,  and  plants  are 
not  so  easily  managed  when  planted  out 
in  the  benches.  More  perfect  drainage 
is  secured  by  growing  the  plants  in  pots, 
and  propagation  is  rather  effected  by 
layers  than  cuttings.  w.  v.  f. 


WHEN  YOU  DRIVE 

I)o  your  hands  get  cold? 
I.et  us  keep  them  warm.  A 
Pa>r  of  our  elegant  RUSSIAN 
?>  R I  V I  N  <J 

G  J  \  L 8  will  do  it.  Palm  soft 
and  pliable.  Hand  lined  with  best 
wool  fleece  and  cuff  with  best 
corduroy.  For  warmth  and  hard 
wear,  this  GLOVE  has  no  equal. 

Also  made  in  mittens 
and  one-fingered  mit¬ 
tens.  Send  the  whole¬ 
sale  price,  $3.50,  and 
we  will  express  you  a 
pair,  charges  paid.  If 
you  are  not  pleased,  re¬ 
turn  them,  and  we  will 
refund  the  money. 
State  size  needed  and 
give  your  nearest  ex¬ 
press  office. 

RUSSIAN  FUR  CO. 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


N 
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Hey!  Santa,  where  s  that 

STEVENS 

Don’t  disappoint  the  boy  at  Christ¬ 
mas-time — buy  him  a  rifle  or  shot¬ 
gun  and  teach  him  how  to  use  it 
properly.  Tempt  him  to  a  fresh-air 
life.  Let  him  feel  the  wholesome  influence  of  the  finest  sport  in 
the  world.  Train  his  eye  and  steady  his  hand  before  a  target 
or  make  his  blood  run  faster  in  the  hunt  for  game. 

RIFLES  FOR  BOYS: 

“Little  Scout”  -  -  $2.25  “Crack  Shot”  .  .  . 

“Stevens-Maynard,  Jr.”  $3  “Little  Krag”  .  .  .  $| 
“Favorite  No.  17”  -  -  $6 

A  VERY  INTERESTING  CHRISTMAS  CATALOG  MAILED  FREE 

.  We  have  issued  a  book  dealing  with  shotguns,  rifles  and  pistols,  which  every  one  living 
in  the  country  should  have.  It  contains  140  pages,  and  has  been  termed  by  the  press  as 
a  mine  of  mfoirnation  on  gun  owning  and  gun  shooting,”  making  interesting  reading  for 
old  and  young  alike.  It  is  mailed  free  to  any  one  sending  two  2-cent  stamps  to  cover  postage. 

Don’t  let  your  dealer  get  the  better  of  you  by  passing  off  some  other  kind. 

If  he  can’t  supply  you,  or  won’t  get  the  style  you  want,  order  from  us  direct.  We 
send  any  style  of  Stevens  Firearm,  express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  catalog  price. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  AND  TOOL  CO.,  *00  Pine  Street,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  above  glove  post-paid  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $1.75.  Genuine  horse  palm 
and  fur  back.  Made  in  Gloversville, 
the  Glove  Center  of  the  world  and  sold 
direct  to  the  consumer  only.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Write  to-day  for  our  complete  Glove 
Catalogue  showing  over  100  distinct 
styles,  free  upon  request. 

CONSUMERS  GLOVE  CO., 


Department  5, 


Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS 

Sell  Farmers 

JoOLS 


Write1 
For  Catalogue 

i,  B.  Foote  hound rj  Co*, 


Wanted  for  our  Forged  Steel  Com¬ 
bination  Hatchet,  Wire  Cutter, 
Staple  Culler,  etc.,  8  tool*  lo  one. 
Remarkable  seller.  You  can  sell 
more  than  you  have  any  idea.  It 
is  simply  a  wonder .  Agents  sell 
as  high  as  fifty  a  day.  Get  a  sam¬ 
ple  quick.  Why  work  fer  small 
wages  when  you  can  make  big 
money  ?  Sample  case  also  contain# 
Hand  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter 
combined  for  repairing  harness, 
one  Sticktight  Buttonor  Machine, 
1  box  Lice  Killing  Nest  Eggs.  Write 
today  for  catalog  of  novelties,  spe¬ 
cial  prices,  plans  to  agents. 

Dept.  G21#  Frederlcktown,  Obit* 


Well 


DRILLING  & 

PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  I 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO*  TIFFIN.  OHIO. 


ICE 


CUTTING 


Hade  ‘ 
In  Throe 
Sixes*. 


with 

DORSCII  All  Steel,  Double* 

Row  ICE  PLOWS.  Marks  and 
cut*  two  rows  at  a  time ;  cats  any  size  cake 
and  any  depth,  and  does  it  with  ease  and  economy. 

Does  the  work  of  twenty  men  sawing  by  hand.  Pays  for  itself  Iff 
two  days.  No  farmer,  dairyman,  hotel  man  or  other  can  afford  to 
he  without  it.  Ask  for  catalogue  and  introductory  prices. 

John  DorachA  Sons.  330  W  eUa  H  t..  Mil  wu  ukee.  W  la* 


You  never  saw  a 
saw  which  saws 


like  this  saw  saws 


and  1  as t  so  1  on g  a  time. 

Frame  of  heavy  angle 
steel  strongly 
braced— absolutely 
no  shake.  Patented— adjust¬ 
able,  dust-proof,  non-heating 
oil  boxes,  etc.  We  make  these 

Appleton  Wood  Saws 

in  6  styles— strong,  simple,  safe  andsuccesssful 
—ana  we  make  a  4-wheel  mounting  for  wood 
saws  and  gasoline  engines  which  is  unequalled 
for  convenience  and  durability.  Saw  your  own 
wood  and  save  time,  coal  and  money— then  saw 
your  neighbors’  wood  and  make  $5  to  $15  a  Day. 
We  make  the  celebrated 

HERO  FRICTION  FEED  DRAG  SAW 

nothing  like  it— no  other  so  good.  Also  feed 
grinders,  shellers,  fodder  cutters,  buskers, 
manure  spreaders,  farm  trucks,  windmills, 
•etc.,  all  guaranteed  full  Appleton  Quality. 
•Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Ask  for  it  now.  ^ 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
27  Fargo  Street  Batavia,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Home  Notes. — A  baby  brings  something 
of  a  test  of  character  into  many  homes. 
1  have  spoken  of  these  gentlemen  who 
will  hold  the  child  and  make  much  of 
him  before  company,  but  badly  peter 
out  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  care 
for  him  at  night.  As  I  stood  the  other 
morning,  long  before  day,  holding  a  sauce¬ 
pan  over  a  lamp  in  order  to  warm  up  the 
baby’s  breakfast,  I  was  reminded  of  some 
of  the  common  things  of  life  which  bring 
humanity  to  a  level.  The  child  dominated 
the  situation.  He  was  pounding  and  call¬ 
ing,  impelled  by  that  strongest  of  all  in¬ 
centives — an  empty  stomach.  Of  course  a 
man  can  turn  such  work  over  to  the 
women  folks  if  he  have  the  proper  author¬ 
ity  or  price,  but  he  makes  a  more  useful 
citizen  if  he  is  able  to  do  a  good  job  at  it 
himself.  A  philosopher  can  learn  great 
lessons  of  life  with  a  hot  saucepan,  a  lively 
baby  and  a  lady  capable  of  pointing  out 
his  mistakes.  .  .  .  The  little  boys  are 
taking  great  interest  in  collecting  old 
birds’  nests.  They  have  already  found 
over  20  kinds,  and  know  them  all.  The 
nests  are  used  to  decorate  a  room.  We 
have  several  books  on  birds,  including 
“Bird  Homes,”  “Bird  Neighbors”  and 
“Citizen  Bird.”  The  children  have  studied 
these  books  until  they  know  far  more 
about  birds  than  I  do.  As  I  examine 
these  little  homes  I  am  more  and  more 
impressed  with  the  great  instinct  for  home 
building  which  seems  to  rest  in  every  liv¬ 
ing  creature.  The  boys  tell  me  that  the 
whippoorwill  makes  no  nest  at  all,  but 
you  take  the  home  of  a  robin  or  an  oriole 
and  see  how  patiently  the  birds  must 
have  toiled  to  build  it,  and  what  inge¬ 
nuity  they  showed,  with  only  beak  and 
wings  for  tools.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that  the  life  of  the  average  bird  is  the 
most  idle  and  selfish  that  could  well  be 
imagined.  Yet  these  nests  represent  a  toil 
and  devotion  such  as  many  humans  win 
never  show.  “Homebuilding!”  Nothing 
like  it  in  this  world.  The  toil  and  sweat 
and  care  required  to  make  a  home  out  of 
what  we  can  dig  out  of  the  world  is  the 
mightiest  force  of  civilization.  Those 
whose  homes  are  made  for  them  miss  the 
best  of  life.  ...  A  man  is  driving 
with  a  small  boy.  He  is  after  a  train. 
He  knows  that  his  horse  has  powers  of 
speed  that  the  boy  knows  nothing  about. 
He  gets  in  sight  of  the  station  with  a 
stretch  of  one-quarter  mile  of  hard,  level 
road,  and  sees  the  train  coming  around 
the  curve.  The  horse  can  make  it  by  let¬ 
ting  out,  but  what  aboJcfT’the  boy?  I  asked 
myself  that  question  rapidly  the  other 
morning  as  Madge  turned  the  corner  and 
we  saw  the  train  coming.  The  instinct 
for  train  catching  was  too  strong,  and  the 
way  that  brown  mare  flew  along  the  road 
surprised  me  and,  I  fear,  opened  new  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  the  mind  of  that  small  boy. 
I  didn’t  know  the  mare  had  such  speed. 
I  am  glad  she  has  it,  but  I  regret  that  the 
small  boy  has  begun  to  sound  its  depths. 

Tree  Treatment. — The  following  ques¬ 
tions  represent  several  others : 

I  have  about  500  peach  trees,  same  age 
as  yours  recently  described.  I  have  wormed 
mine  with  about  the  same  results  as*  yours, 
and  was  puzzling  to  know  what  else  to  do 
with  them.  Are  you  sure  the  lye  wash  will 
not  injure  the  trees?  I  have  left  the  holes 
still  open.  Would  you  advise  to  bank  soil 
up  around  the  trees  or  leave  level?  I  have 
some  scale ;  when  shall  I  spray,  and  with 
what?  T.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

All  I  can  do  is  to  tell  how  we  are 
handling  the  trees.  After  “worming”  part 
of  the  peach  trees  with  knife  and  wire  we 
gave  them  a  good  dose  of  hot  lye.  The 
boys  took  an  old  wash  boiler  into  the  or¬ 
chard  and  set  it  on  two  large  stones  with 
a  hole  dug  between  them.  The  boiler  held 
about  40  quarts.  A  fire  was  built  under 
the  boiler,  and  as  the  water  got  hot  half  a 
pound  of  potash  lye  was  put  into  the 
water  and  well  stirred  up.  As  the  water 
boiled  the  boys  dipped  it  out  in  a  gallon 
measure  and  poured  it  on  the  tree  trunks, 
beginning  about  a  foot  above  the  ground 
and  letting  it  trickle  down  on  all  sides. 
A  hole  had  been  left  around  the  base  of 
the  tree.  A  good  many  trees  were  not 
“wormed”  at  all  with  the  knife,  but  the 
gum  was  scraped  from  the  base  and  a 
small  hole  made.  Then  the  hot  lye  was 
put  on.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  will  not 
hurt  the  trees,  but  I  have  faith  enough  to 
use  the  mixture.  I  feel  very  sure  that  it 
kills  the  borers.  We  are  banking  soil 
around  all  our  trees.  I  regard  this  as 
good  treatment.  It  keeps  the  tree  from 
working  loose,  gives  some  protection  from 
mice  and  rabbits,  and  in  a  very  cold  Win¬ 
ter  helps  protect  the  crown  of  the  tree. 
In  northern  Florida  I  noticed  that  they 
threw  a  large  bank  of  earth-  around  the 
base  of  the  tree.  The  object  is  to  give 
some  protection  to  the  tree  in  case  of  a 
freeze.  If  the  tree  is  frozen  to  the 
ground  the  bank  protects  enough  of  it  so 
that  the  new  growth  starts  above  the  bud. 
As  for  soraying,  we  are  now  putting  on 
soluble  oil,  and  shall  go  over  every  tree 
we  can  reach.  I  believe  in  using  the  oils 
in  the  Fall.  If  in  the  Spring  more  scales 


are  found  I  shall  go  over  the  trees  again 
either  with  oil  or  lime  and  sulphur.  If 
you  spray  at  all  spray  thoroughly  and 
do  not  try  to  save  the  mixture. 

Use  of  Lime. — Here  is  a  Canadian  with 
some  good  questions : 

I  have  about  an  acre  of  land  that  I  use 
as  truck  garden.  I  put  on  a  heavy  coat  of 
manure  last  Fall,  spread  it  on  top  after 
plowing.  Some  parts  gave  good  yield,  some 
parts  very  light.  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  land  Is  Very  sour  in  spots.  Should 
I  put  on  lime  or  salt,  or  both?  Should  I 
put  it  on  this  Fall  or  next  Spring,  or  both  ; 
l>efore  plowing  or  after?  I  intend  to  plow 
it  next  Spring  instead  of  this  Fall,  and  how 
much  should  I  put  on  to  the  acre? 

Again  I  can  only  tell  what  we  try  to  do. 
Test  that  soil.  Get  a  few  sheets  of  blue 
litmus  paper  from  a  drug  store.  Take  a 
fair  sample  of  the  soil  just  moist  enough 
to  pack  well  into  a  teacup.  With  a  case 
knife  make  a  small  opening  down  into 
^the  soil  and  push  into  it  a  piece  of  the 
litmus  paper,  and  press  the  soil  firmly 
around  it.  Leave  it  there  an  hour  and 
then  pull  it  out.  If  it  has  turned  red  you 
have  a  good  indication  that  your  soil  is 
sour  and  needs  lime.  Do  not  use  salt 
at  all.  We  like  to  spread  the  lime  on  the 
rough  furrows  after  plowing,  then  harrow 
it  well  in.  I  would  use  at  least  one  ton 
per  acre,  and  if  the  paper  turns  a  very 
bright  red  3,000  pounds.  I  would  not 
plant  potatoes  right  after  using  the  lime, 
for  it  will  increase  the  scab  should  there 
be  any.  Most  other  vegetables  will  be 
helped  by  the  lime. 

“Life  Worth  Living.” — Some  of  our 
friends  who  think  they  are  having  a  hard 
time  should  read  this  note  from  a  Mich¬ 
igan  woman.  Read  it  between  the  lines 
and  on  the  outside : 

I  have  11  children,  nine  of  whom  are  at 
home.  I  am  doing  all  the  work  that  is 
done.  My  children  walk  a  mile  to  school 
— a  graded  school — returning  at  noon  for 
lunch — if  I  send  lunches  for  six  it  makes 
another  meal.  I  trust  your  column  Is  not 
read  in  many  homes  where  the  mother  is  as 
overburdened  as  I — still  my  life  is  full  of 
what  makes  life  worth  living. 

In  contrast  with  that  I  will  mention  a 
case  which  I  think  has  been  stated  before. 
A  friend  of  mine  sells  vegetables.  One 
afternoon  he  went  to  deliver  orders,  and 
fond  a  customer’s  house  locked.  He  was 
turning  away  after  trying  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion  when  a  child’s  voice  called  from  an 
upper  window : 

“Mamma  has  gone  to  a  card  party  and 
the  baby  and  I  are  locked  in!” 

If  I  thought  it  desirable  to  use  slang  I 
should  ask  if  that  didn’t  give  you  a  feeling 
which  makes  one  think  of  a  receptacle 
in  which  preserves  are  kept !  Think  of 
going  off  to  play  cards  leaving  a  four- 
year-old  girl  and  a  baby  locked  in  with 
matches  and  nobody  know  what !  I  am 
told  that  this  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  that  town.  No  doubt  that  woman 
ranks  her  card  games  as  among  the  things 
that  “make  life  worth  living.”  I  have 
heard  children  called  hostages  to  fortune, 
but  with  cards  and  lock  and  key  in  their 
bringing  up  I  should  call  them  “hostility.” 
That  mother  in  Michigan  doesn’t  attend 
many  card  parties !  When  my  own 
mother  died  after  a  hard  and  self-denying 
life  my  sister  selected  a  line  for  the  stone 
at  her  grave.  I  do  not  know  of  one  more 
appropriate  r 

“Her  children  shall  rise  up  and  call  her 
blessed!”  h.  w.  c. 


SOLID  COMFORT 


Is  what  the  FARMER  seeks  when  driving  in 
Winter  and  this  may  be  easily  attained  by  using 
a  celebrated 

LEHMAN  HEATER 

They  are  universally  known  and  recognized 
as  the  STANDARD  carriage,  wagon  and  sleigh 
Heater.  350,000  LEHMAN  HEATERS  are  in 
actual  use;  they  burn  Lehman  Coal,  from  which 
there  is  no  smoko,  smell  or  danger  of  fire,  and 
they  can  be  operated  at  the  cost  of  Sets,  per  day. 

LEHMAN  HEATERS  are  in  use  by  FARM¬ 
ERS,  Horsemen  and  the  medical  profession 
everywhere.  Have  you  one? 

A  LEHMAN  HEATER  will  make  an  Ideal 
Xmas  Gift.  Write  for  booklet  telling  more  about 
them,  mentioning  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LEHMAN  BROS.,  MFRS.,  10  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
J.  W.  ERRINGER,  Gen’l  West.  Sales  Agt. 

45  E.  Congress  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

^"Beware  of  imitations.  Get  Lehman’s  if  you 
wish  the  Best.  Refuse  substitutes. 


Gasoline  Engine 

HALF-PRICE  OFFER 

FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME. 

We  will  sell  a 
334  h. p.,  5  h.  p. 
and  7  h.  p.  gaso¬ 
line  engine  sta¬ 
tionary  complete 
for  half  price. 

C.  H.  A.  Dissinger  & 

500  N.  Fourth  St. 

Wrightsville,  Pa. 


■■  j jp  If  you  are  interested  in 

►  If  K  I"  Concrete  Construction 

■  ®  you  should  have  our  book 

"CONCRETE-CONSTRUCTION 

ABOUT  THE  HOME  AND  ON  THE  FARM” 

It  is  the  A.  B.  C.  of  Concrete  work  and  contains: — 
photographs,  descriptions,  specifications  and  sectional 
drawings  for  many  of  the  smaller  structures  that 
can  be  built  by  the  suburbanite  or  farmer  without 

The  Standard  American  Brand  the  aid  ?£,  skil,ed  Iabof'  Als°  ,m“c,h 

general  information  and  many  valuable 
hints  to  small  contractors. 

A  copy  of  this  booK  sent  free 
upon  request 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 

30  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Always  Uniform 
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|  Will  You  Let  Us  Send  You  a  Sta=Rite  § 

8  Gasoline  Engine  on  30  Days’  Free  Trial?  | 
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to  settle  that  question;  ask  any  one  who  has 
actually  USED  a  “Sta-Rite”  engine  long  enough 
to  make  his  experience  valuable.  An  ounce  of 
PRACTICE  is  worth  a  ton  of  theory,  we  think 
when  it  comes  to  figuring  on  what  a  machine  will 
or  will  not  do. 

So,  write  us  and  we  will  send  you  a  big  list  of 
people  who  KNOW  what  the  "Sta-Rite”  has  done. 

*  *  * 

Now,  remember,  Mr.  Farmer,  that  you  can  try 
a  "Sta-Rite”  engine  BEFORE  you  buy. 

This  is  the  only  engine  sold  on  such  a  wide 
open,  liberal  free  trial  plan. 

We  can  afford  to  make  this  offer  because  experi¬ 
ence  has  PROVED  that  the  “Sta-Rite"  will  meet 
every  demand  made  upon  it, and  fully  justify  our 
unlimited  confidence  in  its  merits. 

So,  let  us  send  you  one  to  test  for  thirty  days 
in  your  own  work  under  actual  conditions  as  you 
find  them  on  your  premises. 

You  will  have  nothing  to  pay,  no  notes  to  si; 
no  obligations  of  any  kind  except  to  give  the 
“Sta-Rite"  a  fair  trial  for  one  month. 

Tf  you  want  the  best  farm  power  ever  invented; 
if  you  value  an  engine  that  will  ALWAYS  be  in 
perfect  working  order,  if  you  believe  that  economy 
of  operation  and  absolute  dependability  are  things 
worth  having  in  an  engine,  take  our  advice  and 
investigate  the  “Sta-Rite.”  Do  it  to-day! 
There’s  no  time  like  NOW  to  begin  looking  into 
the  things  that  will  better  our  condition,— save  us 
time,  work  and  worry,  as  the  "Sta-Rite"  engine 
is  guaranteed  to  do. 


I 
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Big  Chance  For  You 

YES,  —we  mean  just  exactly  that,  no  more, 
no  less;  a  BIG  chance  to  try  before  you 
buy  the  best  gasoline  engine  ever  offered 
at  the  lowest  price  ever  mado  for  an  en¬ 
gine  of  equal  merit  and  quality. 

This  is  no  ordinary  opportunity,  because  the 
“Sta-Rite”  is  no  ordinary  engine,  and  the  terms 
are  such  that  you  simply  CAN’T  refuse  them, 
if  you  are  in  the  market  for  the  best  form  of 
farm  power. 

We  make  no  claims  for  the  "Sta-Rite”  that  we 
do  not  PROVE.  We  stand  ready  to  show  YOU 
that  this  engine  is  the  simplest,  most  economical 
and  reliable  engine  on  the  market  to-day. 

"Simplest”  means  fewest  working  parts;  that, 
we  can  prove  to  you  the  first  time  you  examine 
the  “Sta-Rite”  Engine.  It  is  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  because  it  is  the  simplest  in  construction, 
requires  practically  no  expense  for  repairs,  which 
are  frequently  necessary  to  keep  the  complicated 
sort  of  engines  in  good  working  order. 

The  "Sta-Rite”  saves  fuel.  It  uses  less  fuel 
for  the  same  amount  of  work  than  ANY  engine 
on  earth.  We  give  you  a  positive,  iron-clad  guar¬ 
antee  on  this  point.  Worth  having— isn’t  it? 

Three  competing  engines  of  standard  make 
recently  did  the  same  kind  of  work  (ensilage  cut¬ 
ting)  for  two  days  in  the  same  field,  under  iden¬ 
tical  conditions.  One  engine  consumed  25  gallons 
of  gasoline;  another,  21  gallons;  the  "Sta-Rite,’ 
only  11  gallons. 

How’s  that  for  practical  proof,  Mr.’Farmer? 

Reliability?  Well,  there’s  just  one  right  way 
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Homeless  Horse  Collars  Save$$ 

Don’t  wear  out; do  away  with  sweat pads;'rv 
adjustable  in  size;  will  cure  tore  shoul¬ 
ders,  most  practical  and  humane  horse 
collar  ever  made  for  heavy  work.  Lighter, 
better  and  cheaper  than  leather  collars; 
aluralnu  m  finish.  Write  today  for  catalogue 
and  price.  Agents  wanted— tree  territory. 

Ho  well  K  Spaulding  Co., Dept.  F,CarojHieb. 


“Woodpecker” 

NO  TROUBLE 

Starting,  winter  or  summer. 
With  experts  or  experiments. 
With  foundation  or  commotion*. 
With  poor  adjustments. 

With  bad  mixtures.  * 

With  faulty  ignition. 

With  expensive  repair*. 

W  1th  unfair  factory. 

Stnd  for  Catalogue,  Price «  and 
Free  Trial  Plan . 
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Gasoline  Engines. 
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Gas  Engines  without  Batteries. 

No  other  machine  can  doit  successfully 
for  lack  of  original  patents  owned  by 
Ufl.  No  twlBt  motion  In  our  drive 
No  belt  or  switch  necessary.  No 
batteries  whatever,  for  make  ami 
break  or  jump-spark.  Water  and 
dust-proof.  Fully  guaranteed. 


MOTSINGER  DEVICE  M’F’G.  CO. 


68  Main  Street,  Pendleton,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A* 


The  Stoddard  Line 

of  Gasolene  Engines. 


Furnish  the  best  and  cheapest  power  for 
threshing,  sawing  wood  and  running  all  farm 
machinery,  also  for  shop  or  mill  use. 

Vertical  or  Horizontal 

Mounted  or  Stationary 

Both  Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Outfits.  Send 
for  free  catalogue  E.  H. 


Stoddard  Mfg.  Co., 

Rutland,  Vt. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we.  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  itime  of  t lie  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  • 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

.  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  8,  1906. 

TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  tp  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers-  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  .10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
YVe  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

During  the  war  of  the  Revolution  New  Jersey  was 
overrun  by  bands  of  Hessians.  These  stole  live  stock 
or  other  food,  burned  houses  and  treated  the  people 
to  insult  and  injury.  The  farmers  fought  them  as 
best  they  could — in  fact  all  that  kept  New  Jersey  in 
line  with  the  other  States  was  the  stubborn  patriotism 
of  her  farmers.  Events  have  now  shaped  themselves 
so  that  Jersey  farmers  arc  again  face  to  face  with 
another  foe — Dryden.  As  the  Legislature  is  now  made 
up  the  farmers  can  control  the  situation.  Let  them 
realize  the  danger  and  act. 

* 

Mr.  Peter  A.  Porter,  who  defeated  Mr.  Wadsworth, 
says  he  will  go  through  the  district  after  Thanksgiving 
to  say  “Thank  you”  and  learn  what  the  people  need 
and  ask  for.  That  is  a  sensible  thing  to  do.  It  might 
be  well  for  Hon.  John  F.  Dryden,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
take  a  trip  through  the  counties  of  that  State,  which 
must  elect  him  if  he  is  to  go  back  to  the  Senate.  Let 
him  go  to  the  farmers  and  give  his  oleo  record.  Would 
anyone  say  “Thank  you”?  Only  those  oleo  manufac¬ 
turers  who  are  trying  to  remove  the  tax  from  colored 
oleo.  “The  greatest  need”  would  be  quickly  stated  by 
farmers — some  one  besides  Dryden  in  the  Senate! 

* 

Some  of  the  articles  on  farm  help  have  aroused  con¬ 
siderable  resentment.  A  dairy  farmer  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  people  should  talk  about  hiring  a  man  for 
eight  months  only.  He  must  have  help  all  the  year. 
A  fruit  grower  has  little  to  do  through  the  Winter.  A 
man  in  Ohio  laughs  at  what  a  man  in  Maine  advocates, 
while  a  man  on  the  Pacific  Coast  thinks  both  are  telling 
wrong  stories.  We  must  realize  that  this  is  a  great 
big. country  and  that  our  own  county  and  State  cannot 
set  the  pace  for  all.  Probably  all  who  have  stated  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  hired  men  work  have  given  fair 
descriptions  for  their  own  localities,  while  the  remedies 

they  suggest  could  not  work  out  elsewhere. 

* 

'  Every  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  next  year  is 
to  have  a  grapevine.  The  new  Brown’s  Seedling  is  a 
good  one — or  we  would  not  touch  it.  The  announce¬ 
ment  on  page  921  gives  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  presented.  It  may  be  asked  why  we  select  a 
grapevine  as  a  gift  to  readers.  For  much  the  same 
reason  that  we  chose  the  rose  hushes  which  are  now 
clambering  over  thousands  of  farm  homes.  We  like 
long  friendships  and  constant  reminders  of  old  friends 
that  we  know  are  true.  The  roses  that  we  sent  in  past 
years  creep  over  the  door  and  at  the  season  cover  the 
porch  with  color.  Through  the  cold  season  the  home 
folks  know  that  the  brown  stems  are  not  dead,  but  that 
with  the  warmer  weather  leaf  and  flower  will  come 
again.  In  like  manner  a  good  grapevine  will  live  year 
after  year,  renewing  its  lesson  of  hope  and  faith  with 
each  round  of  the  seasons,  as  it, matures  its  crop.  Old 
and  true  friends  are  best.  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  like 
to  be  known  by  the  things  which  represent  patience 
and  growth.  We  hope  to  remain  as  faithful  and  sure 
in  our  service  to  the  farm  home  as  are  the  bush  or  vine 
which  represents  us  on  your  farm. 


Two  more  loiters  about  that  Jersey  cattle  case  are 
printed  on  page  923.  We  arc  hearing  from  breeders 
and  dairymen  both  East  and  West,  and  all  agree  that 
the  facts  as  stated  place  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  in  a  position 
where  the  only  fair  outcome  is  a  thorough  investigation. 
If  the  managers  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  feel  that  we  have  not 
stated  the  case  correctly  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  them 
point  out  any  errors.  As  C.  E.  C.  says,  this  mat¬ 
ter  affects  not  only  the  registry  of  purebred  cattle,  hut 
their  sale  as  well,  and  breeders  cannot  afford  to  let 
such  tilings  go  under  suspicion.  We  want  a  perfectly 
free  and  open  discussion.  We  are  willing  to  print  any 
statement  that  any  reputable  breeder  will  sign  his  name 
to.  We  have  Something  of  a  reputation  of  sticking  to 
a  thing  cheerfully  and  persistently  until  the  truth  is 
made  evident. 

* 

The  National  Grange  at  Denver  made  an  excellent 
suggestion  regarding  fuel  alcohol.  Two  objects  of  the 
“free  alcohol”  bill  were  of  special  interest  to  farmers. 
With  special  devices  for  lamps  and  stoves  alcohol  can 
he  used  for  light  and  fuel.  If' this  can  he  developed 
sufficiently  it  will  help  break  down  the  monopoly  of 
oil  and  coal  now  enjoyed  by  the  railroads  and  a  few 
corporations.  Every  gallon  of  alcohol  used  in  this 
way  will  be  derived  from  some  agricultural  product. 
Therefore,  the  more  fuel  alcohol  used  the  greater  the 
demand  for  products  from  which  it  is  made.  The 
Grange  advises  all  Patrons  to  use  their  influence  to 
introduce  alcohol-burning  devices  whenever  possible — 
using  such  things  themselves  whenever  they  can.  This 
is  sensible  advice,  for  if  farmers  expect  to  receive  ben¬ 
efits  from  the  increased  use  of  alcohol  they  must  help 
make  the  increase ! 

* 

Every  little  while  we  hear  of  a  farmer  losing  a  hand 
or  arm  in  a  silage  cutter;  one  this  week.  This  is 
usually  caused  either  by  stalks  getting  wedged  in  the 
feed  rolls  or  a  loose  jacket  sleeve  getting  caught  in  the 
fodder  and  pulling  in  the  arm.  Don’t  wear  any  but 
tight-fitting  or  buttoned-up  clothing  around  a  cutter,  or 
machinery  of  any  kind  for  that  matter.  If  stalks  get 
wedged  in  feed  rolls  do  not  put  your  hands  near  the 
rolls  to  straighten  out  matters;  use  a  large  long  stalk, 
or  better  still,  shut  off  the  feed  and  straighten  out 
things.  Do  not  crowd  the  cutter  and  push  with  all 
your  might.  It  will  cut  more  corn  if  it  is  not  crowded. 
If  you  have  one  of  the  old-style  feed  cutters,  where  the 
corn  must  be  pushed  up  to  the  rolls,  stand  so  that  you 
pull  it  in  rather  than  push;  then  your  elbow  is  the  point 
that  comes  nearest  the  feed  roll,  and  there  is  very  little 
danger  of  an  accident. 

* 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Maine  Pomological 
Society  there  was  some  curiosity  to  see  a  box  of  apples 
from  the  Pacific  coast.  We  bought  a  sample  box  and 
sent  it  to  Maine,  where  the  fruit  growers  were  greatly 
interested  in  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  packing.  It  was  the  conviction  of  good  judges 
that  these  Pacific  coast  apples  were  no  better  than  the 
best  fruit  on  exhibition  by  the  society.  We  once  sent  a 
similar  box  to  the  Virginia  society,  and  the  same  thing 
was  true.  There  was  just  as  good  fruit  in  the  hall — 
grown  in  Virginia.  At  the  Connecticut  meeting  a 
shrewd  visitor  took  a  California  box  and  packed  it 
full  of  Connecticut  apples !  The  growers  did  not  rec¬ 
ognize  their  own  fruit.  These  things  show  us  the 
secret  of  the  success  won  by  those  far  western  growers. 
They  sell  nothing  but  the  finest  specimens,  and  pack 
them  just  as  people  want  them.  Then  they  guarantee 
the  fruit ! 

* 

John  F.  Spencer  and  John  F.  Dryden  each  possess 
one  quality  of  a  statesman.  They  can  keep  quiet  when 
words  would  get  them  into  greater  trouble.  Readers 
remember  our  famous  question  to  John  F.  Spencer — 
‘‘Where  did  you  get  the  Seedless  apple?”  If  Mr 
Spencer  admitted  that  he  got  the  wood,  of  an  old 
southern  variety  lie  destroyed  the  claims  which  were 
being  made  for  the  apple.  If  he  denied  this  and 
claimed  to  have  “originated”  the  fruit  he  knew  what 
was  coming  in  the  way  of  denial  and  proof !  There¬ 
fore  he  said  nothing!  In  like  manner  John  F.  Dryden 
is  confronted  with  a  leading  question — “Why  did  you 
vote  against  the  Grout  oleo  bill?”  Now  two  reasons 
have  been  suggested  to  us.  One  is  that  Mr.  Dryden  had 
a  great  desire  to  protect  the  “business  interests”  of 
New  Jersey.  He  could  see  the  business  of  a  dozen 
oleo  manufacturers  in  Newark  and  Jersey  City,  but 
not  that  of  the  70,000  odd  farms  in  the  State.  The 
other  reason  sometimes  given  is  that  he  and  Senator 
Kean  wished  to  straddle  the  question  for  the  sake  of 
the  party,  so  they  agreed  to  cover  both  sides !  The 
Colorado  John  F.  was  wise  enough  to  dodge  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  Jersey  John  F.  would  also  like  to  dodge  the 
horns  of  his  dilemma,  but  he  cannot  do  it,  for  his  vote 
is  on  record.  He  will  find  a  very  angry  cow  back  of 
the  horn.  But  seriously,  we  can  safely  ask  any  farmer 
in  New  Jersey  to  give  us  one  sound  reason  why  Mr. 
Dryden  should  be  re-elected.  Those  farmers  Tiave  in 
their  power  to  keep  him  at  home,  where  he  is  less  of 


a  menace  to  dairying  than  he  would  be  in  the  Senate. 
We  advise  every  Jersey  reader  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
fight  at  once,  and  write  to  his  representative.  If  you 
have  no  better  ammunition  cut  out  the  correspondence 
on  the  next  page.  If  they  try  to  bluff  you — as  some  of 
them  have — send  their  replies  to  us,  for  we  know  just 
what  to  do  with  them.  Get  two  cents’  worth  of  glory 
at  orsce! 

* 

A  New  Jersey  correspondent  asks  whether  Holland 
Pippin  is  the  same  apple  as  Fall  Pippin.  This  brings 
to  light  some  of  the  obscurities  of  fruit  nomenclature. 
There  is  a  Holland  Pippin  described  by  Downing, 
grown  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  and  to  some  extent  in 
other  parts  of  this  State,  which  is  earlier  in  season 
than  Fall  Pippin,  but  quite  similar;  it  is  also  called 
Reinctte  d’Holland  and  Pie  apple,  its  season  being 
from  August  to  November.  It  is  an  excellent  early 
culinary  a-ppfe.  But  the  real  Holland  Pippin  is  a 
Winter  sort,  and  Prof.  Beach  recommends,  in  “The 
Apples  of  New  York,”  the  title  of  “Holland  Winter,” 
as  a  means  of  avoiding  confusion:  It  is  of  English 
origin,  and  a  recent  number  of  the  London  Gardener’s 
Chronicle  refers  to  it  as  being  a  wonderful  cider  apple 
in  the  south  of  Ireland.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this 
confusion  exists ;  a  man  who  wanted  Holland  Pippin 
for  early  use,  expecting  it  to  be  in  season  before  Fall 
Pippin,  would  feel  aggrieved  if  he  planted  a  variety  in 
season  from  November  to  March,  though  the  mistake 
might  honestly  be  made.  It  certainly  pays  the  fruit 
grower  to  study  varieties  and  nomenclature,  and  to  be 
familiar  with  the  literature  of  his  trade. 

* 

The  problem  of  grain  buying  is  a  hard  one  at  any 
time  for  dairymen,  and  peculiarly  hard  this  year.  The 
following  discussion  of  the  question  by  H.  G.  Man¬ 
chester  is  commended  to  our  readers: 

What  shall  I  feed  this  Winter  for  grain  that  will  leave 
me  a  profit  Is  the  question  that  many  dairymen  are  asking 
themselves  at  the  present  time.  Ail  feeds,  save  perhaps 
corn,  are  higher  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  grain  broker's 
prophesy  still  higher  prices.  What  will  make  me  the  most 
good  healthy  milk  at  the  least  price?  The  man  who  has  a 
barn  full  of  good  early-cut  hay  and  the  silo  or  silos  full 
of  good  silage  has  partly  answered  the  question.  But  sup¬ 
pose  my  hay  is  rather  late  cut,  and  I  have  corn  fodder* 
what  then?  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  going  to  pay  to 
keep  any  cows  that  are  not  profit  makers;  the  scrubs  and 
hoarders  must  he  tinned  out  at  once.  If  you  have  raised  a 
lot  of  corn  we  should  have  this  ground,  cob  and  all,  just 
as  fine  as  possible,  not  that  we  ordinarily  favor  cob  when 
wheat  feeds  are  cheap,  but  they  are  not  now.  To  this  cob 
meal  we  should  add.  depending  on  prices  of  feed  stuff.  If 
gluten  can  he  bought  at  $1.45  per  100,  and  cotton  seed 
or  linseed  at  $1.65,  v;e  should  fee:>»* 4 mixture  of  about  400 
pounds  cob  meal.  100  wheat  bran,  100  gluten  feed  and  100 
either  of  cotton  seed  or  linseed.  From  six  to  eight  pounds 
per  cow  per  day  on  the  average,  will  furnish  a  good  ration, 
and  the  bought  grain  will  not  he  as  expensive  as  it  might 
lie.  If  we  had  no  corn,  but  had  silage  and  good  hay,  we 
should  skip  any  corn  feed  unless  we  could  perhaps  get 
pure  hominy  for  perhaps  $1.25  per  100.  Perhaps  you  can 
get  a  sugar  or  molasses  feed  for  $1.25;  if  so  these  may  be 
economical  to  buy.  Terhaps  you  can  get  oats  for  $1.30  per 
100.  You  want  something  cheap,  hut  good  for  a  basis  to 
work  on.  Here  are  some  mixtures  that  are  good  and  still 
not  expensive :  A — 200  pounds  molasses  feed.  100  pounds 
hominy  feed,  100  pounds  standard  middlings.  200  pounds 
gluten  feed.  B — 200  pounds  molasses  feed,  100  pounds 
ground  oats,  200  pounds  corn  distillers’  grain,  100  pounds 
middlings  or  wheat  mixed  feed.  C — 100  pounds  middlings. 
100  pounds  corn  distillers’  grains,  100  pounds  hominy  feed. 
When  feeds  are  high,  as  at  present,  is  the  best  time  in 
the  world  to  do  some  figuring  as  to  what  it  costs  us  tO' 
produce  a  quart  of  milk.  When  you  get  a  good  ration  stick 
to  it.  Don't  bring  home  a  bag  of  something  different  every 
time  you  come  from  town.  We  must  use  our  heads  if  there  is; 
going  to  be  any  profit  in  milk  this  Winter.  Make  the  food 
just  as  palatable  as  you  can.  Give  the  cows  what  salt  they 
need,  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  pure  water.  Keep  them  com¬ 
fortable  and  we’ll  win. 


BREVITIES. 

Every  man  who  tries  to  be  extra  smart  comes  to  the 
time  when  he  smarts  for  it. 

Before  yon  blame  your  children  for  faults  stop  and  see 
how  much  you  are  responsible  for  them  !  Very  likely  you 
should  blame  yourself. 

It  seems  impossible  to  hide  a  statement  from  our  read¬ 
ers.  Even  when  we  put  it  in  smallest  type  it  is  seen.  Let’s 
try  it  once  more.  We  are  under  the  impression  that  you 
have  not  yet  sent  that  10-eent  subscription. 

Some  imaginative  but  untrustworthy  genius  out  at  Osh¬ 
kosh,  Wis.,  has  been  offering  to  give,  for  the  sum  of  50 
cents,  a  new  and  simple  way  to  raise  Angora  goats.  A 
Connecticut  man  who  responded  to  the  advertisement  re¬ 
ceived  the  advice  to  put  the  goats  on  an  elevator.  While 
this  would  certainly  raise  the  animals,  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  advice  is  worth  all  of  50  cents. 

“Those  blamed  farmers  did  it.”  ’Hi is  forcible  sentence 
is  attributed  to  a  western  Congressman  who  was  defeated 
at  the  last  election.  No  doubt  he  meant  just  what  he  said. 
The  expression  does  not  of  itself  express  profanity  unless 
the  user  has  it  in  mind.  The  word  is  something  of  a 
compliment  to  farmers,  since  its  use  generally  follows  a 
vigorous  effort  on  their  part  to  assert  their  rights. 

Don’t  chew  gnm  !  If  you  could  see  how  you  look  to  re¬ 
spectable  people,  or  even  looked  in  the  glass  yourself  when 
your  jaws  are  going  that  “mile  a  minute”  gait  you  would 
“cut  it  out.”  Perhaps  if  you  saw  some  of  the  materials 
it  is  made  from  you  would  think  twice  before  putting  it  In 
your  mouth.  It  is  a  disgusting  habit,  and  so  prevalent  you 
can  hardly  sit  in  the  back  seat  of  a  church  even  without 
striking  some  that’s  laid  up  there.  Quit  it ! 
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NEW-YORKER. 


LETTERS  TO  JERSEY  STATESMEN. 

One  of  our  readers  in  New  Jersey  writes  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  : 

“By  the  enclosed  letter  you  will  see  that  I  have  placed 
mvseif  in  a  dilemma  by  sending  our  Senator-elect  a  good 
portion  of  the  last  R.  N.-Y.  Can  you  suggest  a  good  man 
tor  more  than  one)  not  too  closely  tied  to  the  large  cor¬ 
porations?  Also,  will  you  please  tell  me  which  ‘oleo’  bill 
he  voted  for  and  its  main  features.  I  suppose  it  was  the 
hill  which  places  a  tax  of  Id  cents  on  colored  oleo.  Am  I 
correct  in  this?  Recently  I  received  a  credit  for  some  sub¬ 
scriptions,  which  I  kept  no  record  of,  hut  I  am  willing  to 
call  it  square  if  you  will  kindly  answer  the  above  question 
and  let  me  have  two  copies  of  last  week's  paper,  giving 
criticisms  of  Dryden  etc.,  so  that  1  can  send  them  to  our 
Assembly men-elect.  I  do  most  sincerely  congratulate  you 
on  the  position  you  took  in  the  New  Y’ork  tight  against 
Wadsworth.’,’  H<  T- 

Here  follows  the  letter  he  refers  to.  received  from  his 
member  of  the  Legislature.  We  do  not  give  the  name  of 
this  legislator,  as  we  do  not  wish  to  he  unfair  to  anyone. 
This  man.  who  represents  a  county  containing  many  farm¬ 
ers,  is  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Legislature: 

“Your  favor  of  the  17th  inst..  with  enclosed  clipping 
from  The  R.  N.-Y..  was  duly  received.  Con  you  tell  me 
what  the  character  of  the  oleo  bill,  to  which  you  refer 
to,  is?  While  there  appears  to  be  quite  a  sentiment  against 
Mr  Dryden  at  the  present  time,  there  does  not  appear  to  he 
any  other  candidate  in  the  lield  with  the  possible  exception 
of  (lovernor  Stokes,  whom  I  judge  cannot,  for  constitu¬ 
tional  reasons,  he  elected  to  that  position.  Have  you  anv 
Other  candidate  to  suggest?” 

The  following  reply  is  made  to  him.  and  it  may  he  sent 
to  any  member  of  the  Senate  or  Assembly.  We  shall  wel¬ 
come  any  reply  or  argument  showing  why  any  New  Jersey 
farmer  should  support  Mr.  Dryden: 

Dear  Sir  : — One  of  our  readers  has  sent  me  the  enclosed 
letter  from  you.  I  take  the  liberty  of  replying  to  it  as 
follows:  Y’ou  may  ask  what  business  I  have  to  address 
you  in  this  way.  '  I  am  a  citizen  of  New  Jersey  and  in¬ 
terested  in  seeing  our  State  properly  represented  in  the 
Senate.  The  It.  N.-Y.  has  a  large  circulation  among  New 
Jersey  farmers.  Mr.  Dryden's  oleo  record  and  the  future 
dangers  arising  from  it  are  of  more  importance  to  these 
farmers  than  any  other  National  legislation  now  in  sight. 
These  farmers  have  no  way  of  expressing  their  wishes  on 
this  question  except  through  the  agricultural  papers. 

The  “oleo  hill”  to  which  I  refer  was  known  as  the  Grout 
hill  Its  chief  feature  was  a  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  on 
colored  oleo.  Briefly  stated,  oleomargarine  is  an  imitation 
or  counterfoit  butter,  composed  chiefly  of  such  fats  as  lard, 
beef  fat  and  cotton  oil.  A  small  quantity  of  genuine  butter 
is  used  with  these  cheaper  fats,  and  the  mixture  is  colored 
so  as  to  give  a  good  imitation  of  pure  butter.  Before  the 
passage  of  the  Grout  bill  large  quantities  of  oleo  were  made 
and  sold  fraudulently  as  butter.  It  cost  to  make  not  far 
from  half  as  much  as  pure  butter,  but  much  of  it  was  sold 
at  butter  prices.  The  etTect  of  this  fraudulent  business  was 
to  depress  the  price  of  butter,  and  with  it  all  lines  or 
dairv  farming.  It  also  threatened  Indirectly  other  lines  of 
agriculture.  Farmers  felt  that  a  crisis  had  come,  and  they 
organized  for  a  tight.  After  much  discussion  it  was  decided 
that  the  only  way  to  compel  the  oleo  dealers  to  treat  the 
public  honestly  was  to  put  a  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  upon 
colored  oleo,  which  competed  with  pure  butter.  This  was 
the  feature  of  the  Grout  hill,  and  it  led  to  one  of  the 
most  hitter  industrial  struggles  known  in  this  country. 
Congressman  Wadsworth,  as  chairman  of  the  House  Agri¬ 
cultural  Committee,  held  this  legislation  up  as  long  as  he 
could,  hut  it  was  finally  forced  over  his  head  and  went  to 
the  Senate.  There,  after  beared  debate,  it  was  passed.  The 
opposition  came  cl)!oflv  from  the  southern  States.  Only 
half  a  dozen  Senators  from  the  North  voted  against  it.  Mr. 

Dryden  being  among  them.  The  bill  was  signed  by  the 

President,  and  has  since  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  may  safelv  be  said  that  this  legislation  saved  the  dairy 
Industry  at  the  North.  The  meat  packers  or  beef  trust 
are  the  chief  backers  of  oleo.  since  it  is  composed  largely 
of  by-products  from  their  tracking  houses.  Mr.  Dryden  knew 
just  what  lie  was  doing  when  he  placed  himself  on  record, 
openly  and  defiantly,  against  the  best  interests  of  the 
farmers  of  New  Jersey.  He  never  would  have  dared  to 
oppose  in  like  manner  the  best  interests  of  the  silk  men  of 

Paterson,  the  pottery  or  glass  makers  of  Smith  Jersey  or 

cither  of  t lie  great  railroads  which  run  through  the  State. 


lie  thought,  he  could  safely  vote  to  ruin  an  industry  larger 
than  these  because  he  thonght  it  a  business  of  unorganized 
individuals. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  thought  the  same  thing.  His  district 
gave  him  13,000  majority  two  years  ago.  The  party  ma¬ 
chine  renominated  him.  A  campaign  was  organized  against 
him,  largely  by  the  agricultural  papers.  The  issue  turned 
upon  his  oieo  record.  With  no  political  machine  and  with 
little  money  those  who  fought  Wadsworth  succeeded  in 
beating  him  by  r>,000  votes. 

I  simply  tel!  you  this  that  you  may  know  how  deeply 
farmers  are  interested.  The  oieo  people  are  organizing  for 
an  effort  to  remove  this  10-cent  tax.  Mr.  Dryden.  by  bis 
record,  stands  as  their  friend  and  the  issue  is  so  drawn 
that  he  cannot  claim  to  be  the  friend  of  farmers.  We  shall 
do  our  best  to  organize  a  campaign  in  New  Jersey  just  as 
was  done  in  Wadsworth's  district.  You  may  rest  assured 
that  the  farmers  of  New  Jersey  will  understand  this  ques¬ 
tion.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Dryden  s 
only  support  must  come  from  what  are  known  as  the  agri¬ 
cultural  counties.  Have  you  really  ever  heard  in  all  your 
life  a  greater  case  of  pol i t ica  1  “nerve”  than  for  Mr.  Dryden 
with  his  oleo  record  to  ask  any  farmer  to  support  hunt 
If.  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  your  party  sees  fit  to  send 
Mr.  Drvden  back  to  the  Senate  no  power  on  earth  can 
carry  the  State  for  von  next  year.  I  put  this  to  vou 
straight.  If  you  will’  take  the  trouble  to  talk  witli  any 
farmer,  who  owns  cows,  vou  will  find  that  T  tell  you  ttie 
truth.  Go  to  the  Grange,  which  is  prominent  in  your 
town ! 

You  say  there  is  no  candidate.  Governor  Stokes  can  he 
elected,  for  the  T'nited  States  Senate  is  the  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  its  own  members.  But  if  you  gentlemen 
think  he  is  not  eligible  it  is  simply  up  to  you  to  find  some 
vian  who  is — or  olso  close  up  your  party  shop  for  good. 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  there  are  no  strong  and 
capable  men  in  New  Jersey,  or  has  the  fear  of  Mi-.  Dryden 
driven  them  all  into  hiding?  Years  ago  New  Jersey  was 
represented  in  the  Senate  by  strong  and  capable  men,  who 
were  an  honor  to  the  State.  Since  the  railroads  and  cor¬ 
porations  have  secured  control  we  have  had  only  tongueless 
money  bags,  slick  politicians  and  railroad  lawyers.  This 
will  continue  to  he  until  men  like  you  acquire  the  mural 
courage  needed  to  give  us  what  we  should  have — A  MA\  ! 

You  will  pardon  me  for  talking  to  you  in  this  way,  hut 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  you  that  New  Jersey  farmers 
have  just  cause  for  complaint  and  that  you  will  find  that 
they  mean  business.  There  are  few  things  more  awkward 
than  the  kick  of  an  angry  cow,  and  yet  a  battering  ram 
is  like  the  pat  of  a  child  in  comparison  to  it. 

H.  W.  COLLINGWOOD. 

Editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Gigantic  Union  Pacific  land  frauds  in  Wy¬ 
oming  are  laid  to  connivance  by  officials  of  the  interior 
Department  at  Washington  in  direct  charges  made  by  Arte- 
mus  .1.  Smith,  a  Colorado  mine  dealer,  who  says  patents 
worth  millions  were  issued  in  spite  of  protests  and  oners 
of  proof  of  fraud  made  by  him  years  ago.  .  .  .  Eigh¬ 

teen  known  to  be  drowned  and  possibly  a  dozen  others  was 
the  record,  November  22,  of  the  worst  storm  that  has  swept 
the  Lakes  in  years.  The  barge  Athens  sank  in  Lake  Erie, 
and  Capt.  Markle,  of  Milwaukee,  and  his  crew  of  six  men 
are  lost.  The  steamer  Resolute,  bound  for  Toronto,  foun¬ 
dered  and  six  of  her  crew  perished  when  her  lifeboat  was 
swamped.  Off  the  new  breakwater  at  the  entrance  of  Hol¬ 
land  Harbor,  Mich.,  four  men  were  swept  into  the  lake  and 
drowned.  The  steamer  Panama,  with  its  crew  of  twenty 
men,  went  ashore  near  Ontonagon.  The  crew  landed  and 
made  their  way  for  ten  miles  toward  Ontonagon  drenched 
to  the  skin  in  freezing  cold.  .  .  .  The  National  Grange  at  its 
meeting  November  23  declared  in  favor  of  tariff  revision  in 
the  case  of  protected  articles,  which  are  sold  cheaper  abroad 
than  at  home.  It.  also  declared  in  favor  of  a  graduated 
income  tax.  .  .  .  T  he  Canadian  postal  authorities  want  to 

withdraw  from  the  convention  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  regard  to  second-class  matter.  The 
Canadian  Government  is  unwilling  to  continue  delivering 
at  news  rates  tons  of  American  publications  that  would  not 
be  entitled  to  t lie  second-class  privileges  if  they  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  Canada.  It  Is  also  charged  that  Canada  would 
be  better  without  many  of  these  and  that  a  strict  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  definition  of  second-class  matter  in  the  United 
States  would  before  this  have  resulted  in  many  publications 


not  being  admitted  to  the  malls  on  the  saint  oasis  as  bona 
tide  newspapers  and  magazines.  A  new  convention  will  no 
doubt  be  negotiated  -with  Uncle  Sam  to  accomplish  what  the 
postal  authorities  are  aiming  at.  .  .  .  The  Fireproof 

Safety  Wick  Works,  Super-Asbestos  Building,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.,  its  officers  and  agents,  as  such,  and  A.  J.  Knight 
have  been  excluded  from  the  use  of  the  mails  by  order  of 
Postmaster-General  Cortelyou.  Knight  was  the  manage.r 
of  the  firm  named  and  it  was  charged  that  his  business  was 
conducted  in  violation  of  the  fraud  provisions  of  the  postal 
laws  He  advertised  in  “want”  columns  for  agents,  who 
were  guaranteed  good  pay  if  they  would  take  up  the  work 
of  selling  super- asbestos  wicks  for  lamps,  giving  “  a  light 
equal  to  electricity.”  When  the  agent  to  be  wrote  to 
Knight  applying  for  a  job  he  received  a  reply  requesting 
him  to  remit  Si  for  an  agency  certificate,  when  stock  would 
be  supplied.  Then  the  company  would  forward  a  consign¬ 
ment  of  wicks  ('.  O.  D.  ’Flio  postal  inspector  who  investi¬ 
gated  the  case  reported  that  Knight's  scheme  was  designed 
to  defraud,  and  that  under  the  name  of  A.  J.  Chevalier  he 
was  prosecuted  in  Ohio  some  time  ago  for  conducting  simi¬ 
lar  operations. 

SAN  FRANCISCO — The  California  Promotion  Committee 
has  issued  a  statement  contradicting  the  reports  of  the 
misuse  of  relief  funds.  They  say  that  out  of  more  than 
.$(5,000,000  contributed  only  two  sums  went  astray;  one  a 
package  of  currency  containing  $1,085,  from  Searchlight, 
sent  through  the  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Los  Angeles 
by  express,  and  the  other  package  of  $200,  sent  by  mail 
from  Baltimore.  .  .  .  Further  charges  against  Mayor 

Schmitz,  which  connect  him  with  the  protection  of  infamous 
resorts,  were  made  November  23.  On  Ids  arrival  in  New 
York,  returning  from  Europe,  Mayor  Schmitz  declared  that 
all  the  charges  against  him  were  the  work  of  political 
enemies,  and  that  the  indictments  were  merely  an  incident 
of  the  same  nature. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
State  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Columbus,  O., 
the  week  of  January  15,  1007.  An  interesting  programme 
is  being  prepared,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  members  as 
soon  as  printed.  Anybody  else  who  is  interested  can  obtain 
a  copy  upon  application  to  the  secretary,  W.  W.  Farns¬ 
worth,  Waterville,  O. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Experimental  Union  will  be  held  at  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Guelph,  Onf.,  December  10-12.  In  100(5. 
co-operative  experiments  were  conducted  on  upwards  of 
4,500  farms  throughout  Ontario  in  the  departments  of 
Agriculture.  Horticulture,  Forestry,  Poultry  Raising,  and 
Agricultural  Chemistry.  The  number  of  co-operative  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  Department,  of  Agriculture  alone  for  the 
21  years  from  1886  to  1006  has  reached  41,034. 

The  Ontario  Provincial  Winter  Fair  will  be  held,  in 
Guelph  on  December  10  to  14  inclusive.  Reports  received 
would  indiente  that  the  exhibits  of  beef  and  dairy  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  poultry  and  seeds  will  be  larger  and  better 
than  ever  before. 

The  Animal  Husbandry  Department  of  the  Iowa  State 
College  will  offer  its  seventh  Winter  Short  Course  in  Stock 
Judging,  commencing  December  31,  1006,  and  continuing 
until  January  12,  1907.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  study  of  live-stock  judging,  pertaining  to  the  various 
market  classes  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  For  this 
purpose  the  international  prize-winning  animals  belonging 
to  the  college  will  be  used.  In  addition  the  best  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  United  States  have  been  secured.  Special 
work  will  also  be  given  along  the  line  of  feeding  animals 
for  beef,  milk,  pork  and  mutton  production.  The  Division 
of  Veterinary.  Science  will  give  a  complete  set  of  lectures, 
pertaining  to  the  methods  of  combating  the  most  prevalent 
diseases  among  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  Courses  in 
Grain  Judging.  Horticulture,  Dairying  and  Domestic  Science 
will  he  given  at  the  same  time.  An  entrance  fee  of  $3  will 
be  charged  to  residents  of  Iowa,  and  $5  for  those  from 
other  States,  which  entitles  each  person  to  take  either  the 
Grain  Judging  or  the  Horticultural  course  In  addition  to 
the  Stock  Judging  work.  Special  advanced  classes  will  be 
held  for  those  who  have  attended  In  previous  years.  For 
further  information  address  the  Animal  Husbandry  Depart¬ 
ment,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  at  Burlington  December  5-6. 


We  are  told  that  central  Oregon  is  “the  biggest  stretch 
of  country  without  a  railroad  left  In  the  United  States, 
bottled  up  by  the  ‘dog  in  the  manger’  policy  of  the  Harri- 
man  lines.  Nearly  300  miles  square  without  a  railroad.” 
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Millions 

Of  Acres  of  Rich  Agricultural  Land  are 
Still  Open  to  Settlement  in 

'Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho' 

To  the  man  who  is  the  possessor  of  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  these  States  present 
splendid  opportunities  for  securing  a 
home  and  a  competency. 

Through  Trains  Daily 

Equipped  with  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars,  Pullman  Tourist 
Sleeping  Cars,  Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars,  etc. 


via 


Union  Pacific 

The  Short  Line  to  Portland 

Inquire  of 

E.  L.  LOMAX,  O.  P.  A., 

Omaha,  Neb. 


MAKE  MONEY 

pulling  stumps,  grubs,  etc.* 
.ami  clearing  land  for  your* 
flself  and  others.  Hercules 
r^Stump  Fuller  la  the  besti 

catalog  free.  Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  BS  CentemUla,  la. 


DOG  POWERS 


will  run  hand  cream, 
separators,  churns, 
fan  mills,  washing 

BoxHM,RDc5".FsSni?°N. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE  WSfffSWSft 


ail m its  air  to  the  soil. 
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Does  What 
Other  Stores 
Fail  to  Do 


In  almost  every  house  there  is 
a  room  that  the  heat  from  the 
other  stoves  or  furnace  fails  to 
reach.  It  may  be  a  room  on 
the  “weather”  side,  or  one  having  no  heat 
connection.  It  may  be  a  cold  hallway.  No  mat¬ 
ter  in  what  part  of  the  house — whether  room  or 
hallway — it  can  soon  be  made  snug  and  cozy  with  a 

PERFECTION 

Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

Unlike  ordinary  oil  heaters  the  Perfection  gives  satisfaction 
always.  First  and  foremost  it  is  absolutely  safe — you  cannot 
turn  the  wick  too  high  or  too  low.  Gives  intense  heat  without 
smoke  or  smell  because  equipped  with  smokeless  device. 

Can  be  easily  carried  from  room  to  room.  As  easy 
to  operate  as  a  lamp.  Ornamental  as  well  as  useful. 

Made  in  two  finishes — nickel  and  japan.  Brass  oil  fount 
beautifully  embossed.  Holds  4  quarts  of  oil  and  burns  9 
hours.  There’s  real  satisfaction  in  a  Perfection  Oil  Heater. 

Every  heater  warranted.  If  not  at  your  dealer’s  write  our 
nearest  agency  for  descriptive  circular. 

The  r* - >*-  T  _ makes  the  home  bright. 


jR&yb  Lamp 


Is  the  safest  and  best  lamp 
for  all-rouud  household 
use.  Gives  a  clear,  steady 
light.  Fitted  with  latest 
improved  burner.  Made  of  brass  throughout  and  nickel  plated. 
Every  lamp  warranted.  Suitable  for  library,  dining  room, 
parlor  or  bedroom.  If  not  at  your  dealer’s  write  to  nearest  agency. 
STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

A  BALLAD  OF  TREES  AND  THE  MASTER. 
Into  the  woods  my  Master  went, 

Clean  forspent,  forspent. 

Into  the  woods  my  Master  came, 

Forspent  with  love  and  shame. 

But  the  olives  they  were  not  blind  to  Him : 
(The  little  gray  leaves  were  kind  to  Him ; 
(The  thorn-tree  had  a  mind  to  Him 
When  into  the  woods  He  came. 

Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  went, 

And  he  was  well  content. 

Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  came, 

Content  with  death  and  shame. 

When  Death  and  Shame  would  woo  Him  last. 
From  under  the  trees  they  drew  Him  last  : 
’Twas  on  a  tree  they  slew  Him — last 
When  out  of  the  woods  he  came. 

— Sidney  I^anier  (1842-1881). 

• 

Oatmf.al  macaroons  are  a  change  in 
dainty  cakes.  Cream  two  level  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  scant  measure;  add 
gradually  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  then  the 
beaten  yolks  of  two  large  eggs  beaten 
again  with  half  a  cup  of  sugar.  '1  hen  stir 
in  2l/2  cupfuls  of  rolled  oats,  mixed  with 
2l/2  level  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder 
and  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Flavor 
with  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla,  then  fold 
in  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  beaten  dry. 
Drop  with  a  teaspoon  on  to  a  buttered 
baking-sheet,  making  little  rounds  about 
three  inches  apart,  and  bake  in  a  slow 
oven. 

* 

Bohemian  butter  kuchen  is  a  delicious 
cofree  cake.  Dissolve  one  cake  of  dry 
yeast  in  a  half  cup  of  warm  milk;  then 
add  another  cup  of  warm  milk,  one  and 
one-half  cups  of  flour,  one-half  teaspoon 
of  salt  and  beat  to  a  smooth  batter;  let 
rise  till  very  light.  Cream  together  half 
a  cup  of  butter,  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  two 
eggs  and  the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon.  Add 
this  to  the  sponge  and  enough  flour  to 
make  a  soft  dough.  Let  rise  again  to 
double  its  size;  divide  into  three  parts 
(handle  as  little  as  possible).  Put  each 
part  in  a  shallow  buttered  pan  and  let 
rise  again  to  double  its  height.  Pour  over 
each  two  tablespoonfuls  melted  butter, 
sprinkle  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar  and  a  little  cinnamon.  Bake  25 
minutes. 

♦ 

« 

Mrs.  Margaret  Bottome,  who  died  in 
New  York  November  14,  was  very  widely 
known  as  president  of  the  International 
Order  of  King’s  Daughters,  being  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  order.  Mrs.  Bottome 
was  born  in  New  York,  December  29, 
1827.  It  was  in  1886  that  the  first  circle 
of  King’s  Daughters  was  formed  in  her 
home,  and  the  movement,  which  now  in¬ 
cludes  many  thousands,  has  done  much 
valuable  philanthropic  work  since  that 
time.  For  25  years  Mrs.  Bottome  has 
given  Bible  talks  in  New  York  homes, 
and  has  also  been  in  demand  as  a  lec¬ 
turer;  she  has  written  much  for  religious 
and  household  publications,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  books.  Her  name  is  a 
familiar  one  to  a  great  many  women,  who 
will  long  remember  her  magnetic  person¬ 
ality  and  the  zeal  with  which  she  inspired 
efforts  toward  religious  and  philanthropic 
betterment. 

* 

Many  are  the  beautiful  hair  ornaments 
displayed  for  dress  occasions ;  one  might 
almost  think  Dame  Fashion  contemplated 
returning  to  caps.  We  will  say  nothing 
of  the  aigrettes  which,  in  spite  of  their 
beauty,,  always  recall  a  vision  of  murdered 
herons;  there  are  plenty  of  other  styles, 
equally  beautiful.  Many  are  made  of  lit¬ 
tle  ostrich  tips  arranged  in  a  cluster  like 
the  head-dress  worn  at  the  British  court ; 
others  are  little  wings  of  spangled  gauze 
combined  with  flowers,  loops  of  ribbon 
or  velvet.  Ribbon  bandeaux  are  very  sim¬ 
ple  and  becoming;  they  consist  of  a  band 
of  ribbon  or  velvet  twisted  over  wire,  with 
a  little  cluster  of  flowers  or  a  rosette  at 
each  end,  where  a  hairpin  is  set  to  fasten 
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farm  should  be  as  plain  and  simple  as 
possible.  I  have  read  many  a  discussion 
about  naming  a  farm,  but  never  took  any 
actual  part  in  it.  The  name  should  be  so 
that  no  others  known  of  have  the  same, 
it  may  have  no  significance  at  all  or  have 
some  personal  reference,  such  as  combin¬ 
ing  names  of  parents  of  wife  and  husband, 
which  would  soon  give  you  a  farm  name 
to  the  honor  of  both  parties.  The  word 
farm  can  be  omitted,  and  you  see  there 
is  many  a  way  to  make  a  pretty  farm 
name.  ole  j.  hagen. 

Minnesota. 

An  uncommon  name  for  a  common 
farm  often  becomes  the  laughing  stock 
of  a  neighborhood.  I  know  of  one  of  this 
kind ;  the  owner  called  it  Lilliputian 
Farm.  He  probably  had  read  Swift’s  Voy¬ 
age  to  Lilliput,  and  its  description  of  its 
diminutive  race,  and  as  his  farm  is  a 
small  one  meant  to  convey  this  fact,  but 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  his  neigh¬ 
bors  who  are  not  “read  up”  as  well,  did 
not  understand  the  meaning,  hence  the 
humorous  comment.  One  old  wag  in  a 
gathering  of  neighbors,  who  were  com¬ 
menting  on  the  unusual  name,  said :  “Let 
me  tell  you  the  meaning  of  that  name ;  it 
signifies  small  potatoes  and  few  in  a  hill.” 
I  know  of  farms  here  that  are  called  Rag¬ 
weed  Range,  Vineland  and  Rose  Hill.  My 
own  I  named  Liberty  Line  Truck  and 
Fruit  Farm;  I  grow  truck  and  fruit,  and 
my  north  fence  is  the  line  between  the 
townships  of  Liberty  and  Vienna. 

Ohio.  J.  H.  BOLLINGER. 

Four  Omelets. 

French  Omelet.— Beat  thoroughly,  first, 
the  yolks  and  then  the  whites  of  the  eggs ; 
to  the  yolks  add  a  tablespoonful  of  boiling 
water,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  a  dash  of  pep¬ 
per  ;  turn  the  stiff  whites  into  the  yolks 
and  fold;  that  is,  stir  them  in  so  that  the 
air  bubbles  shall  not  be  broken.  Turn 
carefully  into  a  frying  pan,  in  which  has 
been  melted  a  large  piece  of  butter.  Set 
where  it  may  cook  very  slowly,  and  when 
well  browned  on  one  side  set  in  the  oven 
to  brown  on  the  other.  Send  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  table.  The  omelet  may  be 
varied  by  dropping  chopped  meat  in  it, 
chopped  celery,  grated  cheese,  or,  if  a 
sweet  omelet  is  desired,  by  spreading  jelly 
over  and  folding. 

Buttermilk  Omelet. — Four  eggs  beaten 
separately,  one  cupful  of  buttermilk,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  soda,  three-quarters 
cup  of  finely  rolled  cracker  crumbs,  a 
scant  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one-eighth  of  a 
teaspoon ful  of  pepper.  Have  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  butter  hot  in  a  frying  pan. 
Turn  in  omelet  and  fry  a  delicate  brown. 
Place  in  oven  for  ten  minutes  and  \vhen 
firm  fold  and  serve. 

Fairy  Omelet. — Beat  yolks  and  whites 
of  six  eggs  separately;  add  five  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  milk  to  the  yolks.  Heat  a 
skillet  and  put  in  a  tablespoonful  of  but¬ 
ter  ;  let  it  melt,  pour  in  the  beaten  yolks 
and  pile  between  whites  on  the  top ;  sprin¬ 
kle  with  salt  and  pepper.  Cover  and  cook 
three  minutes,  slip  out  on  hot  platter  and 
serve  by  cutting  through  yolks  and  whites. 

Orange  Omelet. — Beat  yolks  of  three 
eggs;  add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar 
and  the  grated  rind  of  one  orange;  add 
a  pinch  of  salt  to  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
and  beat  until  stiff;  mix  the  whites  light¬ 
ly  with  the  yolks,  sprinkling  in  at  the 
same  time  three  tablespoonfuls  of  orange 
juice;  melt  one  teaspoonful  of  butter  in  a 
clean,  small  frying  pan  till  the  bottom  is 
greased ;  turn  in  the  egg  mixture ;  cook 
slowly,  turning  the  pan  that  the  bottom 
may  brown  evenly ;  when  firm  on  the 
bottom  put  pan  in  a  hot  oven ;  fold  in  half 
and  turn  out  on  a  hot  platter;  sprinkle 
over  powdered  sugar. 


it.  The  band  is  worn  like  a  coronet 
across  the  front  of  the  hair,  with  the  ro¬ 
sette  at  each  side.  Such  a  trimming  can 
easily  be  made  by  a  girl  with  a  “knack” 
for  such  things,  and  it  will  give  quite  an 
air  to  a  simple  toilette.  It  is  especially 
becoming  where  the  hair  is  parted  and 
rolled  back.  Little  clusters  of  marabout 
feathers  spangled  with  crystal,  combined 
with  silver  tissue  wings,  made  another 
beautiful  ornament,  which  costs  as  much 
as  most  of  us  pay  for  our  best  hats.  Many 
years  ago,  when  every  dignified  matron 
wore  a  cap,  we  remember  a  most  wonder¬ 
ful  erection  that  came  all  the  way  from 
London  to  a  lady  of  our  acquaintance. 
It  was  a  “dress”  cap  of  pale  blue  satin 
ribbon  trimmed  with  as  many  sparkling 
crystal  drops  as  an  old-time  chandelier, 
and  to  our  childish  eyes  it  was  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  all  the  crown  jewels  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  It  was  never  worn, 
however,  being  considered  by  the  recipient 
a  little  too  gorgeous,  though  entirely  in 
accord  with  the  fashion  of  the  day. '  Per¬ 
haps  changes  of  fashion  will  bring  caps 
into  vogue  once  more;  they  have  never 
been  entirely  given  up  by  elderly  women 
abroad,  and  many  would  find  them  won¬ 
derfully  becoming.  We  have  always 
thought  the  simple  cap  of  white  Brussels 
net  or  fine  muslin  wonderfully  softening 
in  its  effect  upon  an  aged  face,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  we  see  a  good  many  unwillingly 
old  ladies  whose  headgear  seems  to  lean 
toward  the  picture  hat  rather  than  the  cap. 


Names  for  Farm  Homes. 

You  ask  for  names  for  farm  homes. 
Try  to  select  something  appropriate,  but 
leave  out  trees,  hill,  springs,  as  everyone 
seems  to  select  them.  One  place  here  is 
named  “Devonia,”  after  the  earth’s  for¬ 
mation  here ;  another  “Hurst  Bourne,” 
from  a  brook  or  creek  flowing  by.  Some 
combination  with  “moor,”  or  the  points 
of  the  compass,  or  “The  Meadows,”  might 
be  suitable.  Several  of  the  counties  of 
Michigan  have  pretty  names,  combined 
with  something  else  suitable  for  location. 

Kentucky.  G.  r.  w. 

I  would  suggest  “Maplehurst”  as  being 
appropriate  for  the  place  as  described.  It 
is  of  Dutch  derivation  and  means  “house 
by  the  maples.”  If  maple  is  objection¬ 
able  in  any  combination  whatever,  there 
are  other  names  such  as  Shadyside,  Sun- 
nyside,  Shady  Lane,  Roselawn,  Bonnie 
View,  Sunset  View,  Excelsior,  Buena 
Vista,  Alta  Vista  and  Elevato.  Is  there 
not  some  particularly  noticeable  object  in 
the  surroundings  which  might  suggest  a 
name?  As  Rocklawn,  Brookside,  Lake- 
view,  Montview?  The  name  must  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  that  particular  farm.  Bird- 
cliffe,  Inglenook,  Idlewild  and  similar 
names  seem  better  adapted  to  cottages 
than  farmers’  homes.  reader. 

“F.  M.”  asks  for  an  appropriate  name 
for  the  farm  house.  Why  not  call  that 
particular  farm  “The  Maples  ?”  I  give 
the  names  of  a  number  of  farm  homes  in 
this  county  which  are  very  appropriate 
to  the  places :  “Glenburnie,”  “Pilot 

Grove,”  “Waveland,”  Ashwood,”  “Locust 
Grove,”  “Wayside,”  Sunny  Side,”  “Rose- 
neath,”  “Rich  Grove,”  “Oakley,”  “Bel  Air,” 
“Clover  Dale,”  “Forest  Home,”  “Fair¬ 
mont,”  “Care  Place,”  “Rockdale,”  “Wood¬ 
land  Home,”  “Elk  Grove,”  “Woodside,” 
“Ashbrook,”  “Riverside.”  This  farm  is 
“Crowswood,”  named  from  the  colony  of 
crows  which  have  inhabited  the  grove 
near  the  house  beyond  the  memory  of 
nian.  o.  h. 

Kentucky. 

F.  M.  inquires  for  names  of  farms  or 
homes  which,  in  fact,  is  very  nice  and 
proper.  I  was  born  and  raised  abroad, 
and  in  my  country,  however  humble  the 
place  or  the  home  was,  it  has  its  name, 
and  where  a  new  place  was  created  for  a 
home  it  was  named.  The  name  for  a 


Avoid  alum  and  alum 
phosphate  baking 
powders.  The  label 
law  requires  that  all 
the  ingredients  be 
named  on  the  labels. 
Look  out  for  the 
alum  compounds. 

NOTE. — Safety  lies  in  buying  only 
Royal  Baking  Powder,  which  is  a 
pure,  cream  of  tartar  baking  pow¬ 
der,  and  the  best  that  can  be  made. 
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After  severe 
illness — after 
severe  physical 
or  mental 
strain — use 

Scott* s 
Emulsion, 

It  builds  up  and 
holds  up  the 
strength  of  man 
and  woman,  girl 
and  boy.  It  is  the 
most  wonderful 
‘‘food-tonic”  in  the 
world. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS: 

50c.  AND  $1.00. 


“Worth  All  the  Gas  Lights’Ever  Made” 

“It  Is  difficult  to  find  words  to  express  our  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  with  The  Angle  Lamp,”  writes  Mr. 
P.  B.  Leavanworth,  Grand  Rapids,  Minn.  “It  Is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  greatest  illuminator  ever  made.  Our  neigh¬ 
bors  thought  we  must  have  a  gas  plant  but  we  consid¬ 
er  our  lamp  Is  worth  all  the  gas  or  gasoline  lights 
ever  made.  Such  a  clear,  steady,  brilliant  aod  beauti¬ 
ful  light  and  so  easy  to  care  fori" 

The  Angle  Lamp  Is  the  new  method  of  burning 
common  Kerosene  oil.  and  is  as  different  from  the 
ordinary  lamps  in  results  as  it  is  in  appearance.  It 
makes  common  kerosene  the  bCot,  the  cheapest  and 
most  satisfactory  of  all  lighting  methods.  Safer 
and  more  reliable  than  gasoline  oracety lone,  yet  as 
convenient  to  operate  as  gas  or  electricity. 

THE  ANGLE  LAMP 

Is  lighted  and  extinguished  like  gas.  May  be  turned  high 
or  low  without  odor.  No  smoke,  no  danger.  Filled  while 
lighted  and  without  moving.  Requires  filling  but  once  or 
twice  a  week.  It  floods  a  room  with  its  beautiful,  soft,  mel¬ 
low  light  that  has  no  equal.  WRITE  FOR  OUR  CAT¬ 
ALOG  "N  M  and  our  proposition  for  a 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Write  for  our  catalog  "N"  listing  82  varieties  of  The 
Angle  Lamp  from  $1.80  up,  now— before  you  turn  this 
leaf— for  it  gives  you  the  benefit  of  our  ten  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  all  lighting  methods. 

THE  ANGLE  MFG.  CO..  70-80  Murray  St..  N.  T. 


There  is  no  satisfaction 
keener  than  being  dry  /  y  / 

Mid  comfortable  '  fih  'tl  *  . 
when  out  in  the  ^  / 

hardest  storm,  /, 

YOU  ARE  SURE 
OF  THIS  IF  YOU 
WEAR 

WATERPROOF  j 

OILED  ' 

CLOTHING  _ 

BLACK  OR  YELLOW  W  J 
On  sale  everywhere  f 

A  j  TOwC«'CO.»BOSTON>u:5T^  /  LI  ■  4&*PT\ 

TOwCft  CANADIAN  CO  TORONTO  CAN>  __  \  *  __ 


Steel 


Range 

will  work  in  your  kitchen 

2  Years 

On  Approval  Trial 

Le<  us  savo  you  from  $5  to 

SZS  on  Ranges,  Oak  Heaters, 
Base  Burners,  Cast  Cook 
Stoves,  Hot  Blast 
Heaters.  All  at  about 
dealers’  prices. 

Send  Us 
No  Money 

until  you  have  tried 
the  stove.  Don’t  buy 
Stove  or  range  of  any  kind 
until  you  have  asked  us  to  send 
▼ou  the  Free  Stove  Book.  Tells 
now  to  save  money  by  buying 
in  the  United  Factories  way. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  Dept.S-3I,  Cleveland,  0 


CALDWELL  TANKS 

as  superior  to  ordinary  kind  as  day  to  night.  Best 
Cypress  used,  best  construction,  making  them  im¬ 
perishable  and  lasting.  No  leaks,  repairs  or  other 
annoyances.  Also  make  steel  towers,  strong  as 
bridge  construction.  Used  everywhere  by  every¬ 
body,  many  farmers  and  stockmen.  Write  for 
illustrated  catalogue  and  photos. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Tanks  (Kteel>  Wood\  Towers 
tanks  ^  Galvanized  )  lower* 

Wind  Mills,  Tumps,  Gas  Engines. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  very  useful  little  apron  is  figured  in 
No.  5463.  The  apron  is  made  in  one 
piece,  the  only  seams  being  those  at  the 
under-arms.  In  this  instance  it  is  open 
at  the  back  and  is  closed  with  buttons  and 
buttonholes,  but  it  can  be  made  without 


5463  Girl’s  One-Piece  Apron, 

4  to  1 0  years, 

an  opening  and  drawn  over  the  head  if 
preferred.  The  fullness  at  the  back  is 
held  in  place  by  means  of  the  belt.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size  (8  years)  is  V/&  yards  either 
27  or  36  inches  wide  with  one  yard  of  in¬ 
sertion.  The  pattern  5463  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  girls  of  4,  6,  8  and  10  years  of  age; 
price  10  cents. 

The  blouse  suit  shown  is  made  with  the 
blouse,  knickerbockers  and  under  waist. 
The  under  waist  is  smoothly  fitted  and 
faced  to  form  the  shield  and  is  finished 
at  the  lower  edge  with  a  band  td  which 
buttons  are  attached.  The  blouse  is  com¬ 
fortably  loose  and  is  closed  at  the  left 


5469  Boy’s  Sailor  Suit, 

4  to  12  years. 

side  of  the  front  and  is  made  with  a 
pocket  on  the  left  side,  while  the  sailor 
collar  finishes  the  neck.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
(8  years)  is  5  yards  of  material  27,  3Jq 
yards  36  or  3  yards  44  inches  wide,  with 
one-half  yard  36  inches  wide  for  the  un¬ 
der  waist  and  one-half  yard  for  the  shield 
when  contrasting  material  is  used.  The 
pattern  5469  is  cut  in  sizes  for  boys  of  4, 
6,  8,  10  and  12  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


The  Bookshelf. 

Jasper,  by  Mrs.  Molesworth.  This 
author  is  well  known  and  greatly  loved 
by  a  wide  circle  of  juvenile  readers;  her 
moral  tone  is  always  excellent,  and  she 
gives  the  right  combination  of  home  hap¬ 
penings  and  small  adventures  to  hold  the 
interest  of  her  audience.  The  present 


book  tells  about  a  group  of  English  chil¬ 
dren  to  whom  poverty  and  sickness 
proved  the  means  of  developing  the  unsel¬ 
fish  virtues  and  strengthening  character, 
while  a  change  to  brighter  fortunes  once 
more  was  brought  about  by  the  manly 
little  hero.  It  will  be  a  good  book  for 
reading  aloud  to  children  from  about  six 
to  12  years  old.  Published  by  the  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York;  attractively 
illustrated;  price  $1.50. 

The  Amulet,  by  Charles  Egbert  Crad¬ 
dock.  As  in  a  previous  book,  “The  Story 
of  Old  Fort  Loudon,”  the  author  takes  us 
to  Tennessee  in  Colonial  times,  when 
British  soldiers  held  a  mountain  outpost 
among  the  savage  Cherokees.  The  period 
of  the  story  is  1763,  and  there  is  a  vivid 
description  of  the  rude  frontier  life,  which 
made  a  strange  setting  for  the  romance 
of  which  the  commandant’s  daughter  was 
heroine.  .The  amulet  which  plays  a  not¬ 
able  part  in  the  story,  was  a  wonderful 
stone  held  sacred  by  the  Cherokees,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  red  tourmaline  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  beauty.  It  has  long  passed  into 
legend,  but  there  are  many  beautiful 
stones,  precious  and  semi-precious,  still 
found  in  those  rugged  mountains,  and 
wiser  people  than  the  Cherokees  have 
credited  the  tourmaline  with  magical  pow¬ 
ers.  “The  Amulet”  gives  us  side  lights 
on  a  period  in  American  history  we  often 
overlook,  and  is  written  with  a  close 
knowledge  of  the  district,  which  is  not 
always  possessed  by  the  historical  novel¬ 
ist.  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York;  price  $1.50. 

Calendars  and  Christmas  Cards. — 
The  popularity  of  cards,  calendars  and 
booklets  certainly  does  not  grow  less,  and 
the  publishers  gain  new  effects  in  artistic 
expression  each  season.  A  veteran  firm 
in  this  line- is  Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons  Co., 
of  New  York  and  London,  who  always 
offer  something  novel  and  attractive. 
Their  calendars  show  charming  original 
designs,  beautifully  printed,  especially  in 
the  flower  subjects,  and  they  also  show 
some  novel  effects  in  embossed  calendars 
mounted  with  fabrics,  such  as  “The 
Night  Before  Christmas,”  which  is  highly 
effective.  In  cards  and  booklets  there  are 
some  handsome  celluloid  mounts,  com¬ 
bined  with  pastel  effects  in  lithographic 
printing.  This  firm  makes  a  specialty  of 
collections  or  packets  of  assorted  cards 
for  distribution,  which  will  be  found  very 
desirable  by  teachers  or  Sunday  school 
superintendents,  or  by  any  purchaser  buy¬ 
ing  in  quantity.  Such  remembrances  may 
be  very  inexpensive,  or  may  mount  up  to 
a  considerable  sum,  according  as  one’s 
means  permit ;  their  special  value  lies  in 
the  sentiment  they  express,  and  the  con¬ 
venience  with  which  they  may  be  sent  to 
distant  friends. _ _ 

The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled 
yarn,  good  and  ill  together;  our  virtues 
would  be  proud  if  our  faults  whipped 
them  not;  and  our  crimes  would  despair 
if  they  were  not  cherished  by  our  virtues. 

■ — Shakespeare. 


Lamp-chimneys  with  my 
name  on  them  live  to  a  ripe 
old  age  unless  an  unusual  acci¬ 
dent  happens  to  them.  They 
never  break  from  heat. 

They  give  the  best  light, 
too,  because  they  fit  and  are 
made  of  tough  glass,  clear  as 
crystal. 

Let  me  send  you  my  Index  to  Lamp. 
Chimneys.  It’s  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


When  you  see  a  Coat  that 
looks  like  this 

You  will  think  of  the 

Worthing  &  Alger  Co. 

HILLSDALE,  MICH. 

Whose  Coats 

DO  NOT  WEAR  OFF 

Like  this  illustration. 
From  now  on  you  will 
notice  what  large  num¬ 
bers  of  fur  coats  are  worn 
off.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
our  make.  They  are  moth 
proof ;  no  smell ;  no  seam 
up  the  back ;  edge  not 
hemmed  :  leather  arm  pit 
shields  and  a  ~V%  in.  leather 
strip  across  the  bottom 
witli  self-adjusting  wrist 
warmer.  Are  guaranteed. 
Get  our  prices  for  tan¬ 
ning  cattle  and  horse 
hides  for  robes. 


Simpson-Eddystone 

Black  6  Whites 

Permanent  color  that  does  not  wash 
out  or  fade.  Some  designs  with  a  new 
silk  finish  ;  cloth  of  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity.  The  standard  calico  for  over  6o 
years. 

Ask  your  dealer  / 'or  Sim pson-  Eddy  stone 
Black-and-  Whites. 


EddystonE 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


Will  You  Just  Try 


This  Water-tight 
RUBBERHIDE  BOOT? 


Made  of  purest  rubber  and  best  sole  leather 
— sewed  not  pegged — absolutely  water-tight 
and  snag-proof — can  be  resoled — your  money 
back  if  they  do  not  outwear  two  pairs  of  the 
best  quality  rubber  boots  of  other  makes. 

If  you  work  in  the  wet,  you  want  a  boot  that 
will  keep  your  feet  perfectly  dry — and  at  the 
same  time  not  to  go  to  pieces  in  a  few  weeks 
time.  Well,  here  it  is; 

The  Rubberhide  Boot 

Made  of  the  purest  rubber,  with  heavy  leather 
outsole,  and  leather  innersole,  with 
a  rubber  welt  and  middle  sole,  all 
joined  together  (without  pegs  or 
nails),  and  joined  to  the  upper  so 
securely,  that  a  team  of  horses 
can’t  pull  them  apart. 

And  not  a  drop  of  water  can  find  its  way  in. 

The  heavy  leather  sole  does  uot  cut  or  snag 
when  you  step  on  a  nail  or  a  sharp  stick. 

It  protects  your  feet  from  stones  and  rough 
surfaces. 

It  conforms  to  the  shape  of  your  foot,  and 
41  It  can  be  easily  resoled — any  cobbler  can 
tap”  or  half-sole  the  Rubberhide.  The  uppers 
are  so  good  that  they  will  outwear  two  or  three 
pairs  of  soles. 


The  inner  sole  of  leather  pre¬ 
vents  excessive  perspiration 
which  makes  the  ordinary  rubber 
boots  such  a  nuisance. 

The  Rubberhide  is  the  only  ab¬ 
solutely  water-tight  boot  made; 

It  will  last  longer  than  two  or 
three  pairs  of  rubber  boots; 

It  will  keep  your  feet 
comfortable  all  the  time 

Will  You  Try 
a  Pair? 


Outwears 
Two  Pairs 


If  your  dealer  handles  the  Rub¬ 
berhide  he  will  sell  them  to  you 
on  a  positive  guaranty  that  they 
will  outwear  two  pairs  of  even  best 
quality  rubber  boots  of  other 
makes.  If  they  do  not,  he  will  refund  every 
cent  you  paid  for  them. 

If  he  does  not,  send  to  us  direct  (giving  deal¬ 
er’s  name)  and  we  will  send  you  a  pair  with  the 
same  money-back  guaranty.  We  pay  the  ex¬ 
press  charges. 

Write  for  our  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

RUBBERHIDE  CO., 

614  Essex  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

BY  USING  THE 

Rochester  Radiator 

Fits  any  Stovo  or  Furnace. 

Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 
or  money  refunded. 

Write  for  booklet  on  heating  homes. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 

****  Furnace  8t 


Rochester,  N  Y. 


I'rlce  from 

S2.00  to 

812.00 

For  hard  or 

soft  coal, 

wnod  or  gas. 

SQ  7C  NEW  STEEL  RANGE 

Ul  I  V  *8.75  buys  this  BIQ  HAND¬ 
SOME  NEW  1907  MODEL,  FULL 
SIZE,  SIX-HOLE,  SQUARE 
STEEL  RANGE.  (With  reser¬ 
voir  and  closet,  as  illustrated,  a 
trifle  extra.)  For  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  wonderful  steel 
:e  bargain,  write  for  our 
E  STOVE  CATALOGUE. 

In  our  own,  the  largest 
stove  foundry  In  the  world, 
in  Newark.  Ohio,  we  make 
every  variety  of  the  high¬ 
est  grade  stoves  and 
ranges,  and  sell  them 
direct  to  the  user  at  about  one- 
half  the  lowest  prices  asked  by 
others.  Every  stove  covered  by 
our  binding  guarantee,  guaran¬ 
teed  to  reach  you  safely,  free 
from  break  or  damage,  guarantee 
the  freight  charges  to  be  very  small,  every  stove 
offered  on  thirty  days’  free  trial,  and  we  agree  to 
always  furnish  any  repairs  in  the  years  to  come.  We 
can  fill  your  order  for  any  size  or  style  stove  the  day 
we  get  it.  so  you  will  have  your  stove  in  just  a  few 
days  after  you  order  it. 

PRICES  HAVE  JUST  NOW  BEEN  GREATLY  REDUCED, 

as  shown  by  our  latest  FREE  Stove  Catalogue.  Our 
Acme  Triumph,  Acme  Renown  and  Acme  Regal  Steel 
Ranges  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  price;  marvel¬ 
ously  low  prices  on  our  entire  line  of  stoves,  includ¬ 
ing  oak  heating  stoves,  beautiful  base  burners — about 
one-half  regular  retail  prices.  We  have  new  stovo 
oners  that  will  please  and  surprise  you.  Write  us  a 
letter  or  a  postal  card  and  simply  say.  “Send  me  your 
Free  Stove  Catalogue.”  mention  this  paper,  and  by 
return  mail  you  will  receive  postpaid,  our  very  latest 
Special  Stove  Book,  with  large  pictures  and  complete 
descriptions  of  our  entire  line  of  stoves,  all  the 
wonderful  low  prices,  the  greatest  stove  ofler  'you 
ever  received.  Our  FREE  PROFIT  SHARING  PLAN 
Is  also  explained.  Don’t  buy  a  stove  at  home  or 
elsewhere  until  you  get  this  NEW  STOVE  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  and  all  our  new  offers.  Write  today.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

*3.50 &*3.00  Shoes 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

W.LDouglas  $4  Gilt  Edge  line^ 
cannotbeequalledatany  price  i 

To  Shoe  Dealers  : 

W.  L.  Douglas’  Job¬ 
bing  House  is  the  most 
complete  in  this  country 
Send  for  Catalog 


Agents 
.WantED 


quick 


Hammer 

Hatchet 
8crew  Driver 
Staple  Poller 
Nall  Claw 
Wire  Cotter 
Leather  Punch 
Pinchers 

o Every  Farmer  Wants  One  at  Sight 

On.  of  our  tgenta  b.t.  he  will  m.fco  11600  next  jeer  We  be. 
Here  he  cen.  Thiel,  (he  be.t  toller  we  erer  »w.  Write  for 
IP  (j ti'  9rrsa  and  plan  to  Aonrra.  M.ke  money  now. 

“  F°°t«  (Dept  531  Pdry.  Co.  Prederlcktown,  O 

I  he  Great  Agents  Supply  House 


PARSERS 
j^STANO  RY 

)  8  TOOLS  IN  one 


INVEST  CONSERVATIVELY 

BUT  BE  SURE  OF 


5% 


We  cannot  offer  greater  dividends 
from  investments  than  careful 
borrowers  with  ample  security 
need  to  pay.  But  if  your  savings 
institutions  demand  for  themselves 
more  than  one-sixth  of  the  borrower’s  interest-pay¬ 
ments,  we  can  serve  you  to  your 
advantage. 

Assets,  $1,750,000. 
Established  13  Years. 
Banking  Dept.  Supervision 

Earnings  paid  from  day  re¬ 
ceived  to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited 
and  promptly  answered. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

5  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway,  New  York. 


SHOES  FOR  EVERYBODY  AT  ALL  PRICES. 

Men’s  Shoes,  $5  to  $1.50.  Boys’  Shoes,  $3 
to  $1.25.  Women’s  Shoes.  $4.00  to  $1.50. 
Misses’  &  Children’s  Shoes.  $2.25  to  $1.00. 
Try  W.  L.  Douglas  Women’s,  Misses  and 
Children’s  shoes;  for  style,  fit  and  wear 
they  excel  other  makes. 

If  I  could  take  you  into  my  large 
factories  at  Brockton,  Mass., and  show 
you  how  carefully  W.L.  Douglas  shoes 
are  made,  you  would  then  understand 
why  they  hold  their  shape,  fit  better, 
wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater  value 
than  any  other  make. 

Wherever  you  live,  you  can  obtain  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  His  name  and  price  is  stamped 
on  the  bottom,  which  protects  you  against  high 
prices  and  Inferior  shoes.  Take  no  substG 
tate.  Ask  your  dealer  for  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes 
and  insist  upon  having  them. 

Fast  Color  Eyelets  used;  they  will  not  wear  brassu. 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  of  Fall  Styles. 
W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Dept.  Q,  Brockton,  Mass. 

CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEP,  and  then  nothing  but 
the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUALITY. 
Everybody  orders  again,  as  the  CORNED  BEEF  is  as 
we  represent.  Write  for  prices— will  answer  promptly 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


BROKEN  CRACKERS 

at  low 
BISC 
the 

Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit 


aro  as  fresh  as  whole 
ones  and  can  be  bought 


etc.  Write  us. 


IDE 

MACHINERY 


Best  and  cheapest. 
Sead  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
.  ,  PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St., 

shucusk.  N.  X. 


nnr  •  ut  caPn°t  be  well  unless  your  stomach  and  bowels  are  right. 

Jayne’s  Sanative  Pill  s 
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GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red . 


Corn  .  53 

Oats  .  41 

Rye  .  — 


Barley 


@  81% 
@  54 
@  43 
@  64 
@  55 


FEED. 


City  bran . 21.00 

Middlings  . 22.50 

Red  Dog .  ' — 


Linseed  meal 


@22.00 

@25.00 

@26.00 

@30.75 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1 . 20.50 

No.  2 . 19.50 

No.  3  . 18.00 

Clover,  mixed  . 14.00 

Clover  . *..14.00 

Straw,  long  rye . 12.00 

Short  and  oat .  9.00 


@21.00 

@20.00 

@19.00 

@19.00 

@16.00 

@13.00 

@11.00 


MILK. 


N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.71  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3"%  cents  per  quart  to  26-cent 
zone  shippers  who  have  no  extra  station 
charges. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra  . 29  %@ 

Firsts  .  26  @ 

Thirds  and  seconds .  21  @ 

Storage  .  20  @ 

State  Dairy,  best .  28  @ 

Firsts  .  25  @ 

lx>wer  grades .  20  @ 

Factory  .  16  @ 

Renovated  .  16  @ 

Packing  stock .  16  @ 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy .  — •  @ 

Good  to  choice . 12  @ 

Inferior  . .  10%  @ 

Skims  .  3  @ 


30% 

28% 

25 

28% 

28% 

27 

23 

20% 

23 

19 


14 

13 

11% 

6 


EGGS. 

White,  fancy  . 

White,  good  to  ^choice . 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

Common  to  good . 

Western  and  Southern . 

Storage  . 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bushel . 

Medium  . . . 

Pea  . 

Red  kidney . 

Yellow  Eye . 


39 

36 

36 

23 

23 

18 


2.60 

2.00 


@ 

(a 

@ 

@ 


40 

38 

38 

35 

33 

24 


@2.55 
<0  1.65 
@  1 .60 
@2.65 
@2.05 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  choice,  lb .  —  @ 

Exaporated,  fancy  .  7%  @ 

Evaporated,  prime  .  0%@ 

Evaporated,  common  .  5%@ 

Sun-dried  . „  6  @ 

Chops,  100  lbs . 2.50  @  2. 

Cores  and  skins . 1.50  @1. 

Cherries  .  18  @ 

Blackberries  .  13  @ 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples.  Jonathan,  barrel . 2.00  @3. 

Gano  .  2.50  @3. 

Show  . 2.50  -  @3. 

King  . 2.00  @3. 

Spitzenburg  . 1-50  @3. 

Spv  . 1-50  @2. 

Baldwin  . 1-50  @2. 

Ben  Davis  . 1-50  @2. 

Greening  . ,..1.50  @2. 

Pears,  Bose,  barrel . 2.50  @4. 

Clairgeau  . 2.00  @3. 

Anjou,  ....’ . 2.00  @2. 

Sheldon  . ...2.00  @3. 

Lawrence  . 2.00  @2. 

Vicar  . 150  @  2. 

Kieffer  .  50  @1. 

Quinces,  barrel . 2.50  @  4. 

Grapes,  black,  4-lb.  bkt .  10  @ 

Catawba,  4-lb.  basket .  10  @ 

Niagara,  4-lb.  basket .  10  @ 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  late, 

barrel  . 7.00  @8. 

Cape  Cod,  early,  black . 6.00  @7 

Jersey,  barrel . 6.50  @7 

VEGETABLES. 
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Potatoes.  Maine,  bag . 1.50 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  bbl.  . .  .1.50 
State  &  W’n,  barrel  or  bag.  .1.50 

Jersey,  barrel  or  bag . 1.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  South’n,  yellow, 

barrel  .  50 

Artichokes,  French,  dozen. ...  1.75 

Brussels  Sprouts,  quart .  3 

Beets,  nearby,  barrel . 1.00 

New  Orleans,  100  bunches.  .2.50 

Carrots,  old,  barrel . 1.00 

New  Orleans.  100  bchs . 2.50 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  white, 

ton  . 16.00 

Domestic,  ton . 6.00 


(0)1.60 

@1.75 

@1.50 

@1.45 

@1.00 
@2.00 
@  9 

@1.50 
(a  3.00 
@1.50 
@3.00 


@14.00 

@9.00 


Cucumbers,  Fla.,  basket.  .  . 

Hothouse,  No.  1,  dozen.. 

Holbouse,  No.  2.  box... 

Celery,  Mich.,  dozen . 

Jersey,  barrel . 

Chicory,  nearby,  barrel.... 

New  Orleans,  barrel.... 

French,  dozen  . 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  long  cur, 

barrel  . 

L.  T.,  short  cut,  barrel . 

Endive,  Belgian,  lb . 

Eggplants,  Florida,  box . 

Escarol.  New  Orleans,  barrel 

French,  dozen  . 

Lettuce,  Western  "N.  Y..  bkt.  . 

North  Carolina,  basket.... 

Not  folk,  basket  . 

New  Orleans,  barrel . 3 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Onions,  Conn.  &  Eastern,  white, 

barrel  . . 2 

Red  . 

Yellow  . 1 

State  &  W’n,  white,  crate. 

State  &  W'n,  yellow,  bag. 

State  &  W’n,  red,  bag.  . . . 

Orange  Co.,  red,  bag . 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag.  .  . 

Okra,  Florida,  carrier . 

Pumpkins,  barrel  . 

Parsnips,  barrel  . 

Parsley,  New  Orleans,  100 

bunches  . 

Peas,  Florida,  basket . 

Radishes,  Hothouse,  100  bchs.  1 
New  Orleans.  100  bunches..  2 
Romaine,  New  Orleans,  barrel. 3 
String  beans,  Fla.,  basket... 

Squash,  marrow,  barrel.... 

Hubbard  . . 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  barrel.  .  . . 

Baltimore,  barrel . 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  Can.,  bbl 

Nearby,  barrel  . 

White,  nearby,  barrel .... 

Tomatoes,  nearby,  ripe,  box. 

Nearby,  green,  box . 

Florida,  carrier . 1 

California,  flat  box . 

Hothouse,  lb . 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 
Turkeys  Jersey,  Maryland 

Delaware,  fancy . . 

Ohio  &  Michigan,  fancy. ...  —  @ 

Other  Western,  fancy .  19% @ 

Other  Western,  prime .  18%  @ 

Other  Western,  fair  to  good.  17  @ 

12  @ 


1.50 

@2.00 

1  .mi 

((LI  . - 

2.00 

@4.00 

15 

@  50 

10 

@  40 

(j/  2.50 

2.00 

@3.00 

75 . 

@1.00 

1 .00 

@2.00 

2.00 

@5.00 

5 

@  1 5 

2.00 

@3.50 

3.50 

@5.00 

— 

(n  1.00 

50 

@  1 .00 

1.00 

(a  2.00 

50 

@1.25 

@5.00 

40 

@  1 .00 

@5.00 

@2.00 

@2.25 

1.00 

@  1 .50 

1.00 

@1.75 

1,00 

@1.75 

75 

@  1 .50 

1.00 

@  1 .50 

@5.00 

50 

@1.00 

0 

@1.75 

1 .50 

@2.00 

1.00 

@5.00 

1 .50 

@2.00 

2.00 

@  3.00 

3.00 

@4.50 

2.00 

@3.00 

,  50 

@  1 .00 

@1.00 

1 .25 

@1.75 

,  1 .00 

@1.25 

80 

@  90 

65 

@  so 

75 

@1.25 

.  50 

@  1 .00 

25 

@  50 

1 .50 

@3.00 

— 

@2.00 

10 

@  25 

RY. 

& 

21 

@  22 

17 
22 

18 
18 
15 


Other  Western,  inferior. 

Western,  old  hens,  choice. 
Western,  old  toms,  choice.. 
Chickens,  broilers,  Phila.,  fancy 

Average  run  . 

Other  l’a.  &  N.  Y.,  fancy.  .  .. 
Other  Pa.  &  N.  Y.,  avg.  run 
Western,  milk  fed,  fancy.  .  . . 
Western,  milk  fed,  average. . 
Chickens,  roasting,  8  to  12  lbs. 
to  pair,  Philadelphia,  fey. 
Other  Pa.  &  N.  Y.,  fancy. . . . 
Western,  milk  fed,  fancy.  .  . 

Ohio  and  Michigan,  fancy.. 

Other  Western,  fancy . 

Fowls,  Philadelphia,  fancy... 
Philadelphia,  average  run.. 
Western,  fancy,  4  to  5  IDs. 

each  . 

Western,  average  run . 

Western,  poor  to  medium... 

Ohio  and  Mich.,  fancy . 

Ohio  and  Mich.,  average.  . . 

Other  Western,  fancy . 

Geese,  Spring,  fancy . 

Spring,  average  . 

Ducks,  Spring,  fancy . 

Spring,  average  . 

Squabs,  prime,  white,  dozen.. 3 
Mixed,  per  dozen . 1 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Calves  . 5.00 

Lambs  . 7.25 

Hogs  . 
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@ 
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.60 

on. 

Ky., 

deal- 

ers  in  high-class  horses,  jacks  and  jennets, 
have  bought  the  young  saddle  stallion  Great- 
land  to  head  their  stud.  This  animal  is  a 
son  of  Highland  of  Denmark  730 ;  dam. 
Catherine  Denmark  536,  and  already  has 
an  unusual  record  as  a  sire.  One  of  his 
sons,  Jack  Starbright,  won  first  in  the 
yearling  class  at  Kentucky  State  fair  and 
other  fairs  of  the  Kentucky  circuit,  and 
another,  a  two-year-old,  took  blue  ribbons  at 
all  Texas  fairs  where  he  was  shown. 


DAIRY  FARM  ON  SHARES. 

Wanted  experienced  dairyman  to  work  farm  of  100 
acres,  15  cows.  Located  in  New  Jersey  25  miles  from 

Philadelphia.  For  particulars  apply  to . 

O  W.  GABELL  Jr.,514  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


82  ACRES 


Level  Farm  for  Sale.  One 
of  the  best  farms  in  Allegany 
Co.  Excellent  state  of  cultivation.  Fine  house, 
new  barn,  new  silo,  good  wagon  house,  granary  and 
lien  house.  Good  water  in  house,  barn  and  pasture, 
On  main  road  34  miles  from  village  and  depot.  For 
terms  write 

GEO.  ROGERS,  Black  Creek,  N.  V. 


The  CANADIAN  West 

2LTh*  Best  WEST 

TH  E  testimony  of  tens  of 
thousands  during  the 
past  year  is  that  the 
Canadian  West  Is  the  best 
West.  Year  by  year  the 
agricultural  returns  have  in¬ 
creased  in  volume  and  value 
and  still  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  offers  160  acres  free 
to  every  bona  fide  settler. 

GREAT  ADVANTAGES 

The  phenomenal  increase  in  railway 
mileage— main  lines  and  branches— haa 
put  almost  every  portion  of  the  country 
within  easy  reach  of  churches,  schools, 
markets,  cheap  fuel  and  every  modern 
convenience.  The  ninety  million  bush¬ 
el  wheat  crop  of  this  year  meant 
$60,000,000  to  the  farmers  of  Western 
Canada,  apart  from  the  results  of  other 
■rains  as  well  as  from  oattle. 

For  literature  and  information  address 

Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada 
or  THOS.  DUNCAN, 
Canadian  Government  Agent, 
Syracuse  Bank  Bldg., 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Type  A 


There  is  no  gas  en¬ 
gine  as  simple  as  an 
Olds — compare  it  with 
others  and  this  statement 
is  proved.  The  repairs  cost 
practically  nothing. 

^The  Most  Economical  Engine^ 

For  pumping,  sawing  wood,  feed  grinding, 
churning,  and  all  farm  work. 

The  reason  why  is  interestingly  told  inourcata-  1 
log  mailed  on  request.  Tell  us  your  require¬ 
ments  and  we  will  help  you  figure  out  what  you 
need.  Send  for  our  catalog  showing  Type  A  (2- 
8  h.  p.,)  Type  G  ( 8-50  h.  p.,)  Types  K  and  N  ( 12- 
1200  h.p.,  used  with  our  Gas  Producer,  it  will 
reduce  fuel  cost  76  per  cent.) 

Celebrated  Picture  Free. 

For  4c  in  stamps  to  pay  cost  of  mailing  we 
will  also  send  you  Rosa  Bonheur’s  “  Horse 
Fair,”  the  most  celebrated  animal  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  world,  size  16x20  beauti¬ 
fully  colored,  suitable  for  framing. 

Olds  Gas  Power  Co. 

Formerly  Olds  Gasoline  Knoine  Wobkb, 

90S  Chestnut  SL,  Lansing,  Mich. 


FREEfiTRIAL 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  -square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Hammond  Dairy  Feed  will  produce  more  milk, 
more  butter  and  more  cheese  at  less  cost,  than 
any  other  feed  on  the  market. 

To  demonstrate  to  every  Dairyman  that  this  Is 
a  fact,  we  are  offering  a  Free  Trial.  We  pay 
all  costs. 

You  take  the  feed  and  try  It.  Feed  It  to  your 
cows  and  calves.  If  It  does  not  prove  as  repre¬ 
sented  and  perfectly  satisfactory  the  trial  will 
notcost  you  one  cent.  If  It  la  satisfactory  we 
know  you  will  want  more  and  that  Is  what  we 
are  banking  on. 

We  know  that  there  Is  not  a  Dairyman  In  the 
country  who  will  not  be  convinced  after  a  fair 
trial,  that  Hammond  Dairy  Feed  Is  the  best 
and  most  economical  feed  on  the  market. 

HAMMOND 
DAIRY  FEED 

Is  guaranteed  to  contain  17  per  cent  Protein, 
3  per  cent  Fat,  56 percent  Carbohydrates.  One 
ton  of  Hammond  Dairy  Feed  equals  two  tons  of 
Bran.  It  is  made  of  pure  cane  molasses,  prime 
cotton  seed  meal,  gluten  meal,  corn,  oats  and 
barley.  It  is  kiln  dried  so  will  not  loose  by 
evaporation.  It  is  guaranteed  to  keep  during 
all  seasons,  will  never  sour,  mould  or  freeze. 

FREE  TRIAL 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  feed 
in  detail  here  or  to  impress  you  with  its 
superiority  over  other  feeds— atrial  will 
best  do  that.  If  you  will  give  us  your  own 
and  your  feed  dealers  name  and  address 
we  wjllsendyou  an  ample  amount  to  try 
which  wi  11  convince  you  more  than  words, 
what  the  feedisand  whatit  will  accomplish. 

WESTERN  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  CO. 

4  Chamber  of  Commerce 

MILWAUKEE  -  WISCONSIN 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 

cures  lameness,  splint,  curb,  thrush* 
colic,  founder,  distemper,  etc.  Stand* 
Ing  offer,  good  everywhere:  flOO.  for  ft 
failure  where  we  say  it  will  cure.  11  Vat* 
erlnary  Experience'*  free.  100 pages, 
tha  perfect  home  horse  doctor.  Write  for  *  oopj. 

C  _  •-  Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co., 

30  Bsvorly  St.,  Boston.  Maas. 

it  CANADIAN  BRANCH: 

)  82  St.  Gabriel  Street.  Montree!,  Queb.0. 


3nnn  MONEY-MAKING  FARMS  for  sale 
J  W”  throughout  New  England,  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  the  South;  write  for  “Strout’s  List 
No.  17,”  describing  hundreds  of  bargains,  all  sizes  and 
prices,  with  pictures  of  buildings.  E.  A.  STROUT. 
Farm  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE 

A  beautiful  home  of  66  acres  well  fruited ;  nice  9  room 
dwelling;  poultry  houses;  recently  cost  $750;  few 
minutes  drive  of  Dover  the  Capital.  Owned  by  a 
widow  lad  ”  *  * 

at 


HJUTOO  UX1>D  DUVC1  UlltJ  V  itpiiai.  VY  IlGtl  U 

idow  lady.  Must  sell,  price  $6500— $4000  can  remain 
;  5$.  J.  R.  McGONIGAL  &  SON,  Dover,  Delaware. 


FOR  SALE 

farming  and 


-Three  quarter  sections  of  land  in 
western  Oklahoma  adapted  for 
rood  water.  Address 


farming  and  grazing,  good  water.  Address 

F.  T.  JORDAN,  Lock  Box  138,  Cheyenne,  Oklahoma. 

FOR  SALE— An  18-cow  dairy,  fruit  and  truck,  56 
acres,  with  pure  running  stream,  near  large 
town  in  South  Jersey.  Buildings  in  perfect  order  for 
making  absolutely  pure  milk.  Demand  at  7  cents  for 
all  that  can  be  produced.  Good  schools,  excellent 
neighbors,  refined  society,  healthful  location,  mild 
climate.  Soil  in  splendid  order.  Will  sell  only  as  a 
whole,  including  stock.  A  fine  business  proposition. 
C.  F.  S„  care  S.  EDWARD  PASCHALL,  721  Drexel 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BUY  THE  BEST 

25  Dairy  Short  Horns 

At  Public  Auction,  DEC.  18, 1906 

We  have  won  more  prizes  on  Dairy  Short  Horns  at 
State  and  World’s  Fairs  than  any  other  herd  in 
America.  This  is  the  home  of  the  Kitty  Clay  and 
Fillpail  families.  These  two  families  outrank  any 
others  in  public  tests.  Come  to  the  fountain  head 
and  get  them  bred  pure.  13  out  of  the  28  head  in 
Short-Horn  barn  at  St.  Louis  were  descended  from 
one  cow  in  Spencer  herd.  A  cow  from  this  herd  made 
a  pound  of  cheese  cheapest  at  World's  Columbian, 
competition  with  six  other  breeds  at  N.  Y.  Experi- 
ment  Station  made  a  pound  of  cheese  cheapest,  also 
pound  of  butter  cheapest,  also  greatest  net  profit  on 
cheese  for  one  season’s  work.  We  won  all  first 
prizes  and  half  the  seconds  offered  by  Short  Horn 
Breeders’  Association  in  4  years  at  N.  Y.  State  Fairs. 
Sale  10  A.  M.  at  Farm,  Spring  Creek,  Pa. 
Catalogue  on  application.  Trains  stop  at  Farm. 

FLORA  V.  SPENCER,  Prop.  H.  JAY  SPENCER,  Mgr. 
COL.  E.  H.  URTON,  Auctioneer. 

Oxford  and  Hampshires.  A 
Choice  bunch.  Cheshire  and 
Chester  White  Pigs.  E.  S. 

HILL,  Freevllle,  N.  Y. 

A  TWO  TO  THREE  MONTHS  OLD  PIG, 

Express  paid,  in  exchange  for  a  few  days  of  your 
spare  time.  You  invest  no  money.  Send  tor  particu¬ 
lars  at  once.  Penna.  Berkshire  Co.,  Fannetsburg,  Pa. 

CAD  C  A I  C— Duroe  Jersey  Red  Sows  bred 
run  vHLC  for  1st  of  April  farrow,  also  some 
choice  Fall  Pigs  Sired  bylnter-State  Chief,  First  Prize 
and  Sweepstake  Boar,  W.  Va.  State  Fair.  These  are 
money  makers,  buy  one  of  these  sows  or  some  fine 
pigs.  J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 


THE 

BEST 


T  80-Page  Illustrated  Household  Catalogue 

ever  printed.  It  is  full  of  up-to-date  labor-saving 
necessities  for  housekeepers.  Write  for  this  free 
catalogue  and  information  and  make  money.  ,J.  E. 

MILLER  CO.,  50  River  St.,  Sandy  Hill,  N,  Y. 

P|  C  ACC  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
iLLHOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

Poultry  For  Holidays, 


Apples,  Pears  and  all  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  Fancy 
Eggs:  Hothouse  Tomatoes  and  Mushrooms.  Top 

Write  us  what  you 


,  rices  secured  for  choice  goods, 
have  for  sale. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  N.Y. 


I 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  30  Little  12th  St..  New  York, 

To  Reliable  Shippers  of  Furs  and  Ginseng 

I  will  mail  upon  application  a  well  gotten  up  and 
reliable  price  list  of  RAW  FURS  and  GINSENG. 
Same  will  he  ready  about  Dec.  1st.  Address  all  com¬ 
munications  to  LEMUEL  BLACK,  Lock  Box  48, 
Hightstown,  N.  J.  Good  reference  given  if  necessary. 


Farm  To  Let,  200  Acres 


Land  and  build¬ 
ings  in  excellent 
condition.  Farmer  must  be  known  to  be  a  good 
manager  and  honest.  A  graduate  of  an  agricultural 
school  or  otherwise  well-read  man  preferred.  Owner 
will  furnish  dairy  of  any  size;  fanner  must  furnish 
horses  and  implements. 

Address  P.  Q.  R.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AUCTION  SALE! 

FARM  of  243  Acres,  175  under  cultivation,  bal¬ 
ance  pasture  with  some  wood.  Fine  grain,  hay  and 
stock  farm  within  lbs  miles  of  L.  V.  R.  R.  Buildings 
nearly  all  new.  Personal  property  to  be  sold.  Send 
for  description  and  terms.  W.  R.  Gould,  Aurora, N.Y'. 


Buy  Land  Now  T  enneJsee 

I  can  sell  yon  farms  and  plantations  today  in  deep,  rich 
soil  sections  of  Tennessee  at  $5  to  $20  an  acre  for  cash, 
or,  on  easy  terms.  You  can  raise  cotton,  wheat,  potatoes, 
hay,  vegetables,  or  fine  stock  fast  enough  in  that  fine, 
healthful  climate  to  quickly  pay  for  your  land,  which  is 
advancing  in  value  rapidly  with  the  prosperity  of  the  South. 
Write  me  today  for  facts  and  free  booklets.  H.  F,  SMITH, 
Traffic  Mgr.  N.  C.  <fc  St.  Louis  Ry.,Nashville,Tenn.  Dept.C. 

»$5to  $20  an  Acre  &  going  up 


Cash  or  Time 

Buys  a 

FARM 

In  Virginia 


With  cozy  new  3* room  cottage  like  cut,  and  25 
Veres  lot  poultry,  fruit  and  vegetables,  Ooly 
two  miles  from  the  live  town  of  Waverly,  on 
N.  &  W.  Ry.,  midway  between  Norfolk  ana 
Richmond.  Delightful  climate,  abundant  water, 
unexcelled  markets  for  produce.  Splendid 
social  aa vantages.  Go  South, ""Young  Man! 
Write  today  for  Booklets,  lists  of  bargains  n» 

•forms,  lowest  excursion  rates,  etc,^ 

|CJh.  LaBAUMD. 

._  Agrl  &  lndl.  A  (ft-  {  | 

s  Norfolk  a  Western  Ry. 

Box  EL,  Roanoke.  Va, 


KALAMAZOO  SUPPLY  HOUSE 

SELLS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  THE  FARM 


For  special,  immediate  infor¬ 
mation,  please  mention  ar¬ 
ticles  you  are  interested  in* 


Only  $15.70.  Several 
other  styles;  also  Bobsleds. 
Write  us  about  them 


Every  kind 
of  Stove, 
both  Cooking 
and  Heating, 
lowest  prices 


Everything  in 
Furniture,  wide 
range  of  selection* 


EVERYTHING  FOR  FARMERS 


Only  $80.30  forthi,  Saw  Frame,  complete,  25  kinds  and 
Steam  Feed  Cooker.  like  cut,  without  Saw,  styles  of 
2  other  sizes,  6  other  styles,  only  $10.20  Feed  Grinders 

Send  for  our  new  400-page  catalogue  today.  It  shows 
the  greatest  line  of  supplies  for  the  farm  and  home, 
Including  Implements,  vehicles,  specialties  and  furniture.  All  supplies  for  poultrymen  and  stoekmen. 
Nearly  everything  direct  from  the  factory  to  the  purchaser  at  Hfll-ESALE  PRICES 

wholesale  prices,  and  everything  sold  on  an  absolute  guarantee  - - -  In 

of  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  We  will  save  you  money  and  give  you  the  very  Dest  service  a 
mail-order  trading.  Write  for  our  catalogue  today.  Mailed  free  on  request. 

CASH  SUPPLY  A  MFC.  CO.,  703  Lawrenoe  Square,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

This  year  we  are  going  to  send  you  one 
of  the  best  novelties  that  we  have  yet  dis¬ 
tributed  among  subscribers. 

Sonic  time  ago  we  discovered  a  seed¬ 
ling  of  the  Isabella  grape  in  the  Hudson 
Valley.  There  was  only  one  vine  in  ex¬ 
istence.  That  was  in  Mr.  William  B. 
Brown’s  back  yard  at  Newburg,  N.  Y. 
The  vine  showed  great  vigor  and  prolific 
qualities.  It  also  proved  perfectly  hardy 
in  that  trying  temperature.  The  berries 
are  large  and  sweet.  They  grow  in  big 
thick  clusters,  and  in  great  abundance. 
'I  he  flavor  is  good,  and  they  ripen  early. 
It  is  fully  as  early  as  Moore’s  Early,  and 
has  the  advantage  over  Moore’s  by  adher¬ 
ing  firmly  to  the  stem  and  ripening  evenly. 
Altogether  in  point  of  carliness,  quality, 
hardiness  and  productiveness  it  is  far 
ahead  of  any  grape  now  on  the  market 
for  home  use,  and  it  has  no  equal  as  an 
early  market  variety.  See  illustration  on 
first  page  and  reference  under  Ruralisms. 

When  I  first  saw  this  grape  I  felt  satis¬ 
fied  that  for  an  early  grape  there  was 
nothing  to  compare  to  it  in  cultivation, 
and  I  felt  then  that  it  would  be  a  great 
thing  if  we  could  propagate  it  and  dis¬ 
tribute  it  to  R.  N.-Y.  subscribers,  thus 
spreading  it  at  once  all  over  the  country. 
There  were  two  serious  causes  of  delay. 
Mr.  Brown  was  not  willing  to  part  with 
it,  believing  that  because  of  its  quality  he 
could  make  a  handsome  profit  on  market¬ 
ing  it  himself.  The  other  drawback  was 
the  expense.  I  went  over  this  matter  with 
our  associates  and  soon  found  that  at  that 
time  we  could  not  afford  the  expense. 

Later  on  Mr.  Brown  found  himself 
growing  old,  with  no  facilities  to  prop¬ 
agate  and  market  the  grape,  and  removed 
his  objection  by  naming  a  price,  which, 
while  rather  high,  yet  put  it  within  our 
reach.  Then  came  up  again  the  old  ques¬ 
tion  of  cost  of  propagation  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  the  meantime  had 
grown.  The  list  and  the  earnings  had  be¬ 
come  larger.  This  was  two  years  ago. 
We  then  figured  it  out  that  we  could  af¬ 
ford  to  send  a  young  greenhouse  plant  to 
each  subscriber,  and  that  we  would  ask 
each  subscriber  to  send  the  postage  at  the 
time  lie  renewed  for  subscription.  The 
postage  would  not  mean  much  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  subscriber,  but  it  would  run  into 
thousands  of  dollars  to  us  to  send  to  the 
whole  list.  So  we  settled  on  that  plan, 
and  started  the  work  of  propagating  the 
vines. 

This  brings  us  up  to  last  year,  about 
a  year  ago  this  time.  The  list  had  still 
increased  and  the  general  business  had 
still  further  increased.  We  figured  out 
what  it  would  cost  to  set  the  plants  in  the 
open  field,  and  send  a  year-old  hardy  plant 
instead  of  the  young  greenhouse  rootlet. 
Some  of  the  young  plants  would  die. 
The  one-year-old  plants  would  all  live. 
We  wanted  no  blanks.  Every  family 
should  have  a  living,  bearing  plant,  or  oui- 
purpose  was  not  completed.  So  we  con¬ 
cluded  to  set  the  plants  in  the  open  field. 
We  did  so  and  now  have  a  plant  for 
every  subscriber  on  the  list.  But  we  at 
that  time  yet  held  to  the  plan  of  asking 
subscribers  to  furnish  the  postage. 

This  brings  us  up  to  the  present  time. 
In  the  last  year  business  has  been  still  a 
shade  better.  The  list  is  a  little  larger. 
We  could  hardly  afford  to  pay  postage  and 
all,  but  yet  decided  to  do  it.  So  that 
every  subscriber  for  the  year  1907  will  get 
free  and  postpaid  a  plant  of  this  new  early 
grape.  The  day  your  renewal  comes  in 
your  name  and  address  will  be  written  on 
a  label.  These  will  be  held  until  early 
planting  time  and  then  the  plants  will  be 
mailed  you  postpaid  in  the  order  in  which 
renewals  have  been  received.  The  first 
renewal  will  receive  the  first  plant  and 
so  on. 

Now,  in  view  of  all  this  extra  work  and 
expense,  we  want  to  ask  two  favors  of 
you : 

Eirst,  send  in  your  own  renewal 
promptly. 

Second,  talk  to  your  neighbors  about 
it,  and  send  in  their  subscriptions,  We 
depend  on  your  sending  some  new  sub¬ 
scribers  to  get  out  whole  on  the  expense 
-of  the  grape.  If  each  one  would  send 
just  one  new  yearly  subscription  the  re¬ 
sult  would  amply  cover  all  the  work  and 
expense,  not  in  the  profits  of  the  new  sub¬ 
scription.  but  in  the  future  renewals  of 
these  orders.  We  will,  of  course,  send 
the  grape  to  each  new  name  you  send. 
But  if  you  do  not  have  the  time  or  incli¬ 
nation  to  ask  your  neighbors  for  their 
yearly  subscriptions  send  the  three  10- 
week  subscriptions  anyway  as  suggested 
in  notice  of  expiration.  When  these  ex¬ 
pire  we  will  tell  them  about  the  grape,  and 
they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  get  it 
then  if  they  will.  If  any  farmer  whose 
subscription  you  send  is  not  pleased  with 
his  bargain  after  reading  the  paper  three 
months,  we  will  return  his  whole  dollar. 
We  do  not  want  to  keep  a  cent  of  any 
man’s  money  unless  we  are  giving  him 
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full  value  for  it,  and  we  want  him  to  be 
the  judge  of  its  value  to  him. 

We  make  no  apology  for  asking  our  old 
friends  to  help  along  in  this  work.  Some 
of  them  have  been  doing  it  year  after  year 
for  longer  or  shorter  periods — some  for 
50  years  or  more.  It  is  really  your  work 
as  well  as  ours,  and  all  for  the  same  re¬ 
sult.  You  know  the  work  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  doing.  If  you  approve  of  it,  you  want 
to  encourage  it  and  extend  it.  This  spirit 
is  what  has  made  the  paper  the  power  it 
is  for  farming  interests.  Its  power  and 
usefulness  comes  more  from  what  you 
put  into  it  than  from  what  the  editor  and 
publisher  can  do  for  it.  Your  influence 
and  co-operation  is  felt  and  appreciated 
during  the  whole  year.  But  just  now,  this 
month,  we  want  to  ask  that  your  influence 
be  directed  particularly  to  increasing  the 
subscription  list. 

To  repeat,  we  ask  you,  first,  to  send 
your  own  renewal  promptly ;  second,  to 
influence  a  new  yearly  subscription  if  you 
can,  and  anyway  to  send  the  three  10- 
weeks  trial  subscriptions.  j.  j.  d. 

A  Large  Egg 
Yield 

A  hen — any  hen — will  lay  a  great 

number  of  eggs  (some  more  than 
others)  if  conditions  and  surroundings 
are  such  as  meet  the  requirements 
of  lien  nature.  Here  is  where  your  part 
comes  in.  Give  the  hen  a  regular  daily 
portion  (a  penny’s  worth  is  enough 
for  30  hens)  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a,  and  she  will  do  the  rest. 

DR.  HESS 

POULTRY 
PAN-A-CE-A 

is  not  a  food— it  is  a  tonic,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  “tone”  to  the  digestive 
and  reproductive  organs,  so  that  the 
maximum  of  food,  over  and  above  the 
maintenance  ration,  is  used  to  make 
eggs.  It  has  also  a  property  foreign  to 
a  so-called  poultry  food.  It  is  a  germi¬ 
cide,  that  is,  it  destroys  bacteria,  the 
cause  of  nearly  all  poultry  ailments. 
Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  the  prescription 
of  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.).  is  endorsed 
by  the  leading  poultry  associations  in 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  is  sold 
on  a  written  guarantee. 

11  lbs.  25e.,  mall  or 
express,  40c. 

5  lbs.,  COo. 

12  lbs.,  ti.es. 

25  lb.  pall, 

Except  in  Canada 
extreme  West  and  f 


£.50. 

ids  and  /  'J 
d  South,  fv,  f 


OR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 
Ashland,  0. 

Instant  I.ouse  Killer 
Kills  Lice. 


Send  2c  for 
Dr.  Hess  43-page  Poultry  Book , 
FREE. 


& 


SQUABS 


are  raised  in  one  month: 
bring  big  prices.  Money 
makers  for  poultrymen, 
fanners,  women. 


Send  for  our  Free  Book  and  learn  this, 
rich  industry.  Correspondence  inviteddwt ' 

Plymouth  Hock  Squab  Co.,  ami 
335  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass.^^y^ 


KALORAMAFARM  BERKSHIRES 

SPECIAL  OFFERING  of  50  Fall  Pigs. 

$6.00  each  or  $11.00  per  pair,  not  akin.  Your  money 
back  if  not  satisfied.  Also  a  few  high  class  boars 
ready  for  service  and  some  splendid  young  sows. 
They  are  all  Kalorama  Farm  quality.  Address 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

DCD|f CU|DCC  Choice  Young  Berkshire  Pigs,  8 
ELIllVonilltd  weeks  old,  $3.50  each. 

KNOLL  TOP  FARM,  Merchantville,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  REDS  GET  HEAVY  FAST 

It’s  “Pounds  that  count.”  Buy  Jersey  Red 
Pigs— the  rapid  growers.  Strong,  vigorous, 
small-boned,  long-bodied.  Nine  months 
nigs  often  dress  350  lbs.  Buv  a  pair  now. 
Get  quick  profits.  Circular  Free. 

A.  J.  COLLINS,  Box  R  ,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


REG.  0.  I.  C,  PIGS  AND  GILTS, 

Shropshire  Yeoi'ling  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs.  Can 
please  the  hardest  to  please. 

CE1>AK  LAWN  FARM,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  POLAND-CHINAS. 

A  lot  of  good  Spring  Boars,  Yearling  Sows  Bred, 
choice  Spring  Gilts  Bred,  Fall  Pigs  and  Fancy  Collie 
Pups.  Address,  F.  C.  11EASLEY,  Route  4,  Mercer,  Pa. 

O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

May,  June,  August  and  September  farrow.  Silvet 
Stock.  Five  strains  not  akin.  Young  Boars  and 
Brood  Sows.  All  registered  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia,  New  York 

ftllFQTFB  U/IIITCC-Fal1  $5 1<>  $6; 

unto  I  tn  ff  111  I  CO  Spring  Sows  breu  or 
open  $12  to  $15.  H.  A.  THATCHER,  Peruluck,  Pa. 


You  Can  Get  More  Eggs 


And  Save  Feed  Bills 


EVERY  atom  that  hens  use  in  making  eggs, 
comes  from  the  food  they  eat.  They 
can’t  get  it  anywhere  else; 

That  being  true,  you  must,  if 
you  expect  eggs  in  abundance, 
feed  foods  rich  in  egg-making 
materials. 

Analysis  shows  that  not  only 
eggs,  but  the  bones,  the  lean  meat 
and  the  feathers  of  fowls  are  all 
made  up  of  what  the  professors 
call  "protein." 

Hence,  fowls  must  have  protein 
if  they  are  to  give  you  the  best 
results. 

But  protein  is  found  only  in 
small  quantities  in  most  grains 
and  vegetables,  but  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  in  animal  food. 

That’s  why  all  fowls  crave 
worms  and  bugs.  Instinct  teaches 
them  that  they  need  such  food._ 

Of  course,  they  can’t  catch  "the 
early  worm”  in  winter  or  when 
they  are  yarded,  so  you  must  give 
them  this  protein  in  some  other 
form. 

The  best  substitute  is  fresh-cut, 
raw,  green  bones — the  trimmings 
from  the  meat  market,  with  meat 
and  gristle  adhering  to  them. 

In  its  raw  state  it  contains  ex- _ 

actly  the  same  food  elements  as 

the  worms  and  bugs.  It  contains  over  four 

times  as  much  protein  as  grain,  and  is 


Try  This  Free 

No  Honey  In  Advance 


rich  in  lime  and  other  egg-making  materials. 
That's  why  fowls  like  it  so  well  and  why  it 
doubles  the  egg -yield,  increases 
fertility,  makes  larger  hatch¬ 
es  land  stronger  chicks,  develops 
earlier  broilers  and  layers  and 
makes  heavier  market  fowls —  _ 
Because  it  ‘‘balances  the  ration” 
by  supplying  what  is  most  scarce 
in  grains.  You  can’t  get  the  best 
results  without  it. 

Green  bone  is  easily  and  quickly 
prepared,  with 

MANN’S  KSB? 
BONE  CUTTER 

We  want  you  to  try  this  machine. 
You  don’t  have  to  buy  it— just  try 
it  first. 

To  prove  to  you  what  it  will  do, we 
will  send  you  any  one  you  may 
select  from  our  catalogue  on 

10  Days  Free  Trial 

{No  Money  in  Advance.) 

It  cuts  all  bone  with  all  adheri  ng  meat  and 
gristle,  never  clogging  and  wasting  nothing. 

It  automatically  adapts  itself  to  your 
strength ,  so  that  any  one  can  use  It. 

It  is  strong,  durable  and  does  not  get 
out  of  order. 

But  try  it! 

Send  today  for  catalogue— select  the  ma- 
chine  you  want  to  try— we’ll  do  the  rest. 

F.  W.  MANN  COMPANY. 

Box  15  Millord.  Mass. 


U'i'lliHlliMl* 


4y»nnt  OiKOionto  Bi  fioOD-  Lrtut  Impbovimints 
flu«n»MT[to  iooNO-Ptnrtci  rimenrns  fl  fin  108 
Eoo  Size  boss  wen;  ti6t6»  Size  *i6»s  men; 
RtOUinn  f’mct»l»t*"»z#t*.lta"C  Opportunity. 
Standard  Mbtchibs  Bt  ItSS  Than  Coat  ToMakc. 
No  Circular  Oh  Tnlil.Stiio  CflSfl  With  OROtR  At  Once-. 
Sind  For  Rioulrr  Incubator  Bnwih  Supput  Caraioo. 


CORNELL  INCUBATOR  CO  Ithacany 


l*lake  Your 
Hens*  Pay 

Til _ P _ M  A  -  V.  —  niM..  If  .SaVi  .1 


ndfihetch  Chick*  that  Lite.  Beginners,  as  well  | 
as  experts,  do  this  with  the  Latest  Pattern 

rYPUTRQ  Incubators 

V  ■  rntllO  and  Broodorl  with  their  Patented- 
Improvements  possessed  by  no  others.  00  days*  free  trial  with  Money 
Back  Guaranty.  Get  244  pa*e  Guide  to  Poultry  Profit  PREE  to  you. 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  BUFFALO, 

/few  York,  Boston,  Chloago,  Oakland,  California,  Kansas  City. 


Poultry  Supplies 

^  We  keep  everything 
in  the  Poultry  Line 
—Fencing,  Feed,  In¬ 
cubators,  Live  Stock, 
Brooders— anything— 
it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send 
you  our  Illustrated  Catalog  it’s  free. 
Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
Sept.  HO,  26-28  Vesey  8t„  New  York. 


Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Breeders  of  Blue  Ribbon,  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorns'and  mammoth  rekin  Ducks.  Stock 
and  Eggs  for  salo  at  reasonable  prices.  Largest 
plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incubators 
10,000  Eggs  capacity. 

Barred,  buff  and  white  Plymouth 

ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Minorcas, 
White  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks;  $3.00  each, 
$7.f>0  for  trio,  $12.00  for  breeding  pen.  Catalogue  free, 
EDWARD  G.  NOONAN,  Proprietor  East  Donegal 
Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Pennsylvania. 


C1X  RIBBONS  on  White  H.  turkeys  St.  Louis  Ex- 
position;  stock  akin,  others  not.  P.  ducks.  White 
Rocks.  Mrs.  Morton  W.  Fordice,  Rnssellville,  Ind. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  HENS,  cockerels  and 
' V  pullets  for  sale.  Also  M.  PEKIN  DUCKS. 
Good  stock  at  right  prices.  K.  Franklin  Kean,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

WRIGHT’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

lOO  Cockerels,  Duston’s  direct,  $1.25  each. 
GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

PflD  Cl  I  C— 50  Choice  Buff  Wyandotte  Pullets 
rUn  wALt  at  $1.00  each  to  reduce  stock. 
CIIAS.  I.  MILLER,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Cockerels  and 
Pullets,  five  months  old,  $1.00  each.  Catalogue  free. 
C  H.  ZIMMER.  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


'  Send  f  dr  free  | 
Catalogue- 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  first-class  hatchers  made. 

CEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


EARLY  CHICKS  PAY  BIG 


Hatched  In  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  they  make 
bigprofits.  Hatch  themin  a 
BANTA  INCUBATOR 
Heat  uniform,  case  tight, 
ventilation  gives  strong 
chicks,  regulator  reliable.  Ten 
minutes  work  daily.  New  cata¬ 
log  free.  Banta-Bandsr  Mfg.  Co  Dept.  4B.llE°nl»f  l"d. 


A  Free  Book  About 

Incubators 


We  issue  the  best  book  ever  written  on 
Incubators — written  by  a  man  who  has 
spent  25  years  in  perfecting  them— by  the 
man  who  made  the  Racine.  It  tells  facts 
that  you  must  know  to  get  the  right  incu¬ 
bator.  Don’t  buy  without  reading  it,  for 
the  book  is  free.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 
Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87,  Racine,  Wla. 

Warehouses:  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul. 


_ ,E  VILLA  POULTRY  YARDS  can  fill  orders  from  all  vari¬ 
eties,  Andalusians,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  leghorns, 
Hamburga,  Spanish,  Anconas,  Javas.  W.  G.  Mosher, Sylvania, Pa. 

Large  English  Berkshire  Figs.  Female  Collie 
Puppies,  B.  Rock  and  Buff  Orpington  Chickens.  Prices 
right,  stock  as  represented.  «•  A.  I, others,  Peru  I.aek,  Pa. 

PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARMtIK^'K.6;!'^ 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

IMPROVED  LAR6E  YORKSHIRES 

Hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
Meadow  Brook  Stock  Farm,  Rochester.  Mich. 

THIS  MEANS  just  what  it  says.  These  are  not 
‘‘razor  backs”  but  pedigreed  pigs.  Eligible  to  Register 
and  are  FREE,  except  Express,  to  any 
.live  man  or  boy.  Oneormore  of  these 
Lplgs  easily  secured.  For  particulars 
^dtcopy  of  Best  Swine  Magaxlne,  write 
The  Poland  China  News,  Box  15.  report,  in. 

Reg,  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin*  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
ITolsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 
in  Calf.  Hamilton  &C'o.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding;  the  best  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Matings  not  akin. 

Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  hunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier.  No.  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th.  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68000,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


POULTRY  and  PIGEON 
SUPPLIES 

for  every  need  in  our  line,  including  the  famous 

KEYSTONE  FOODS. 

Prices  right.  Send  today  for  Booklet  and  useful  Sou¬ 
venir  Free.  TAYLOR  BROS.,  Dept.  M,  Camden,  New  Jeriey. 


EGGS  ALL  WINTER,  if  you  feed  Eaton’s  Perfec¬ 
tion  Mash  Mixture,  will  increase  profits,  Ask  your 
dealer,  or  write  R.  D.  EATON  GRAIN  AND 
CO,.  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


BLACK  MINORCA  HENS  Also,  Cockerels, 

Black  Minorca  and  White  Leghorn  (Van  Dresser) 
same  price.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


R( 


OSE  COMB  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Best  strain. 
Price  reasonable.  I.  C.  Hawkins,  Bullville,  N.  Y. 
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Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60 p.  book,  10c. 
Rates  free.  J.A.BERGEY,  Box 8,  Telford, Pa. 


DARRED  ROCKS  and  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns, 
our  Famous  Egg-producing  strains;  Pullets  lay 
at  131  days.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM 

W. Plymouth  Rocks  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys 


R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS.  Partridge  Wyandottes.  Fine 
stock.  Best  strains.  Return  privilege  my  expense. 
Cockerels,  Pullets,  Eggs,  $2.00  up.  Sinclair  Smith! 
602  5th  St..  Brooklyn.,  N.  Y.  Farm,  Southold,  N.  Y. 


AMERICA’S  Best  Silver  Penciled  Wyandottes. 
**  Wmnersat Madison  SqnareGarden  1906.  Summit 
Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Box  Y.  Apulia  Station,  N.  Y. 


pOR  SALE — Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys,  hred 

■  from  exceptionally  large  stock,  and  of  first-class 
quality,  CHARLES  BKOCKWAY.  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Angora  Goats,  Rambouillet  sheep. 
Holstein  cattle.  J.  E.VanGelder,  Hammondsport.N.Y, 


(TCPRCTQ  Raised  in  small  lots  are  sti-ong  and 
rtnnt  I  O  healthy.  Warranted  good  rat  and 
rabbit  hunters.  Descriptive  circular  ami  price  list 
free.  Shady  Lawn  Ferret  Farm,  New  London,  Ohio 


15,000  FERRETS.  Perfect  workers. 
These  animals  exterminate  rats,  hunt 
rabbits.  48-page  illus.  book  6c.  Cir.  price 
list  free.  s.  Farnsworth,  Middletown,  Ohio 


kCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
height  mos.  Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 


©PORTING  DOGS,  Cattle,  Sheep, 
**  Swine,  Pigeons,  Ferrets  and 
Rabbits.  Ten  cents  Fifty-six  page 
illustrated  catalogue.  C.  G.  Lloydt, 
Dei>t.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 


IMPORTED  CATALONA,  MAJORIC 
AND  KENTUCKY  BRED  JACKS. 

We  have  the  grandest  lot  of 
Imported  Catalona,.  Majoric  and 
Kentucky  bred  jacks  ever  offered 
by  any  firm.  Our  stock  of  saddle,  i 
trotting  &  pacing  stallions  is  also 
very  large.,  oland  China aud Tam- 
worth  Hogs.  Write  for  Catalog. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  (X)MPANY, 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Branch  Barn,  Newton,  ILsu. 
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CLEANING  OUT  HOG  LICE . 

Our  hogpen  and  the  hogs  are  pestered 
with  lice  and  fleas.  We  have  poured  coal 
oil  and  carbolic  acid  over  them  until  the 
hair  came  off  the  hogs.  We  also  tried  to 
soak  the  pen  as  well,  but  still  the  lice  and 
fleas  thrive,  and  the  pigs  are  not  doing  at 
all  what  they  ought  for  the  care  they  get. 
What  else  can  we  do  to  kill  them? 

Pennsylvania.  E.  B.  H. 

I  do  not  like  to  use  coal  oil  on  hogs, 
nor  carbolic  acid.  Coal  oil  will  destroy 
every  hog  louse  that  gets  well  covered 
with  it,  but  if  put  on  the  hogs  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  they  have  sunshine  on  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  it  is  apt  to  cause  the  outside 
covering  of  the  skin  to  peel  off.  When  used 
in  the  evening  there  will  be  no  trouble. 
For  some  reason  the  inquirer  has  not  got 
them  all  in  his  efforts.  A  few  have  been 
left  somewhere  to  keep  the  species  from 
being  lost.  They  have  escaped  the  appli¬ 
cations  because  in  the  ears,  under  the 
hams  or  some  other  spot  that  the  oil  and 
acid  did  not  reach,  or  else  a  few  have 
hidden  about  the  pen.  I  do  not  think  coal 
oil  or  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
will  destroy  the  eggs.  Hence  if  two  or 
three  applications  are  not  made  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  a  week  they  soon  gain  their  hold 
again.  The  best  thing  I  have  found  is 
crude  petroleum.  A  good  application  of 
this  seems  to  find  every  part  of  the  hog’s 
body,  and  it  sticks  till  worn  off,  killing 
lice  and  nits.  The  dips  advertised  that 
are  distillations  from  coal  oil  are  good, 
but  require  more  frequent  applications  be¬ 
cause  they  evaporate  very  rapidly.  About 
the  fleas,  I  am  almost  sure  there  is  a 
iot  of  dust  some  place  near  that  hogpen 
that  they  breed  in.  Hunt  out  such  a 
place,  scrape  and  sweep  out  the  dust  and 
haul  it  to  the  field  or  some  other  faraway 
spot.  Then  saturate  their  old  haunts  with 
a  strong  solution  of  some  one  of  the  coal 
tar  dips  advertised  in  farm  papers.  One 
gallon  will  make  50  gallons  of  solution 
sufficiently  strong  to  cause  the  fleas  to  for¬ 
get  to  jump  or  pester  swine  or  humans 
any  more.  In  my  own  experience  in 
cleaning  swine  of  vermin  the  trouble  has 
been  that  I  neglected  to  make  the  applica¬ 
tions  promptly  and  as  often  as  necessary. 
And  I  believe  the  same  is  true  of  most 
men  that  have  this  work  to  do. 

JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

PREVENTING  TUBERCULOSIS  IN 
CATTLE. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station  we  saw  a  number  of 
fine-looking  calves  which  Dr.  Voorhees 
said  had  been  treated  to  prevent  conta¬ 
gion  from  tuberculosis.  This  station  has 
had  much  experience  with  the  dread  dis¬ 
ease.  At  one  time  part  of  the  herd  was 
slaughtered,  and  a  number  of  diseased 
animals  were  kept  under  various  condi¬ 
tions  in  order  to  test  various  treatments 
and  remedies.  The  idea  of  treating  the 
young  animal  so  as  to  make  it  immune 
was  so  interesting  that  we  asked  Prof. 
Julius  Nelson  to  explain  it.  This  is  his 
reply : 

“Von  Behring’s  bovovaccine  is  a  culture 
of  attenuated  human  tubercle  germs, 
dried  and  placed  into  vials  containing  one 
cubic  centimeter  for  No.  1  and  five  cubic 
centimeters  for  No.  2.  Young  stock,  pre¬ 
ferably  under  three  months  old,  having 
shown  no  reaction  with  the  ordinary  tu¬ 
berculin  test  is  selected  for  vaccination 
and  immunization.  The  virus  is  carefully 
rubbed  up  with  10  cubic  centimeters  of 
sterile  water  for  each  vial,  and  each  ani¬ 
mal  receives  two  cubic  centimeters  of 
this  emulsion,  injected  into  the  circula¬ 
tion  by  means  of  the  jugular  vein  with 
antiseptic  and  aseptic  precautions.  Three 
months  later,  the  process  is  repeated  with 
No.  2,  which  is  five  times  stronger.  Mean¬ 
while  the  calves  are  kept  free  from  con¬ 
tamination  for  about  six  months  from 
the  date  of  the  first  injection,  after  which 
each  calf  is  considered  immune,  but  has 


acquired  a  hypersensitiveness  to  tuber¬ 
culin  injection  which  gradually  wears 
away.  When  the  calves  are  immune,  they 
may  be  tested  by  an  injection  of  virulent 
bovine  bacilli,  comparison  being  made 
with  healthy,  non-reacting  stock  of  simi¬ 
lar  age  that  at  the  same  time  also  receives 
a  similar  injection.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
unvaccinated  stock  has  either  died  from 
acute  tuberculosis  or  shows  clinical  signs 
and  reacts  to  tuberculin.  The  vaccinated 
stock  not  only  fails  to  react  to  tuberculin, 
but  if  slaughtered  shows  not  a  trace  of 
tuberculosis.  The  unvaccinated  stock,  if 
still  alive,  shows  on  slaughter  unmistak¬ 
able  signs  of  advanced  tuberculosis.  Such 
are  the  statistics  given  from  many  ex¬ 
periments  performed  during  the  last  four 
years  in  Germany  and  from  several  herds 
in  later  years  in  this  country.  As  suffi¬ 
cient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  since  the 
first  experiments,  no  one  can  say  how 
lasting  the  immunity  may  prove  to  be  or 
whether  the  animals  can  escape  natural 
infection  throughout  life.  So  far,  the 
immunized  stock  has  (it  is  claimed)  still 
remained  healthy.  There  certainly  is 
great  promise.  A  report  of  progress  will 
be  included  in  our  next  annual  report 
now  writing.” _ 

Molasses  For  Stock. — Experiments  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas  show  the  great  value 
of  waste  molasses  as  stock  food.  In  Louisi¬ 
ana  for  many  years  the  molasses  from  sugar 
factories  has  been  in  large  part  wasted 
Work  on  the  plantation  is  done  by  mules, 
and  most  of  the  grain  (corn  aiid  oats) 
needed  for  feeding  them  has  been  bought  at 
the  North.  The  mules  were  heavily  fed  and 
many  eases  of  colic  were  reported — in  many 
cases  proving  fatal.  The  loss  from  this  dis¬ 
ease  was  considerable.  Experiments  were 
finally  made  in  feeding  molasses  to  these 
mules.  At  first  it  was  put  in  a  trough — 
the  mules  helping  themselves.  This  was  not 
satisfactory,  and  arrangements  were  made 
to  feed  a  certain  amount  of  molasses  with 
the  grain  or  hav.  The  result  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  The  molasses  fed  with  cow- 
pea  hay  has  practically  taken  the  place  of 
corn,  and  few  if  any  cases  of  colic  are  now 
known  where  the  molasses  is  fed.  In  Texas 
the  molasses  is  fed  to  beef  cattle  with  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  Here  we  have  a  waste  turned 
to  useful  service,  and  similar  things  are 
being  constantly  brought  about. 


Awful  Psoriasis  35  Years. 

Terrible  Scaly  Humor  in  Patches  All 
Over  Body— Skin  Cracked  and 
Bleeding— Cured  by  Cutictira. 

“I  wras  afflicted  with  psoriasis  for  thirty- 
five  years.  It  was  in  patches  all  over  my 
body.  I  used  three  cakes  of  Cuticura 
Soap,  six  boxes  of  Ointment  and  two  bot¬ 
tles  of  Resolvent.  In  thirty  days  I  was 
completely  cured,  and  I  think  permanent¬ 
ly,  as  it  was  about  five  years  ago.  The 
psoriasis  first  made  its  appearance  in  red 
spots,  generally  forming  a  circle,  leaving 
in  the  center  a  spot  about  the  size  of  a 
silver  dollar  of  sound  flesh.  In  a  short 
time  the  affected  circle  would  form  a 
heavy  dry  scale  of  white  silvery  appear¬ 
ance,  and  would  gradually  drop  off.  To 
remove  the  entire  scales  by  bathing  or 
using  oil  to  soften  them  the  flesh  would 
be  perfectly  raw,  and  a  light  discharge  of 
bloody  substance  would  ooze  out.  That 
scaly  crust  would  form  again  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  was  worse  on  my  arms 
and  limbs,  although  it  was  in  spots  all 
over  my  body,  also  on  my  scalp.  If  I  let 
the  scales  remain  too  long  without  re¬ 
moving  by  bath  or  otherwise,  the  skin 
would  crack  and  bleed.  I  suffered  intense 
itching,  worse  at  nights  after  getting 
warm  in  bed,  or  blood  warm  by  exercise, 
when  it  would  be  almost  unbearable.  W. 
M.  Cliidester,  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  April  20, 
1905  ” 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
,  this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F^L^IOUGHTON^Sec^yjdBrattleborOjVt. 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

HIGH  CLASS  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

Scarcity  of  help  renders  it  impossible  to  retain  all 
our  herd.  Come  and  take  your  choice.  Male  calves 
at  almost  your  own  price. 

RIVENBDKGH  BROS., 

Hillhurst  Farm,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


WE  ARE  GOING  TO  SELL  THE 

Pure  Bred  Holstein  Bull 

JOHN  PIETERTJE  MECHTHILDE,  No.  42260, 
born  May  29th,  ’06,  to  the  first  party  sending  $40.  Dam 
Katie  Pietertje,  great  capacity,  65  lbs.  per  day,  two 
milkings;  she  by  a  brother  to  the  World’s  Champion 
Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline,  sired  by  a  son  of  Neta 
Paul  s  Son’s  King  and  Calaban  Inka  Mechthilde.  A 
very  growthy  fine  animal,  showing  plenty  of  constitu¬ 
tion  and  vigor,  very  handsome,  more  white  than  black. 

STEVENS  BROTHERS-HASTINGS  COMPANY,  Lacona,  N.  Y 


IMMUNITY  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS 

with  Prof,  von  Behring’s  BOVOVACCINE 

70,000  inoculations  performed.  Records  prove  complete  success,  and 
Bovine  Tuberculosis,  the  "great  white  plague’’  finally  conquered! 

BOVOVACCINE 

is  easy  of  application  and  within  the  means  of  every  breeder, 
dairyman,  etc.  Write  for  details.  Don’t  postpone. 

C.  BISCHOFF  &  CO.,  451  and  453  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 
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I  Have  Talked  to  Many 
Stockmen  About— 

ABORTION 

IN  COWS 

AND  I  have  always  found  that  Abortion,  the  pre¬ 
mature  birth  disease,  was  the  thing  that  they 
had  had  the grealeit  troublevtith  in  raising  stock. 
They  all  admitted  that  Abortion  was  what  kept  many 
of  their  cows  barren  most  of  the  time  and  caused 
sickly  calves  that  could  neither  be  raised  nor  fatted 
for  veal.  Most  of  them  had  never  known  how  to  get 
rid  of  Abortion  until  they  took  my  advice. 

My  advice  to  them,  and  my  advice  to  you,  is  based  on  a 
lifetime  of  success  in  killing  the  germs  of  this  dread  cattle 
disease.  And  the  right  way  is  to  begin  by  treating  the  whole 
herd  at  one  time,  because  one  of  yonr  cows  or  your  bull  may 
be  infected  in  the  worst  form  without  its  being  apparent  right 
now.  It  will  spread  if  you  don't  kill  the  germs  of  Abortion  by 


Dr.  David  Roberts,  D.V.  S. 
Cattle  Specialist 


$1  a  Head 

for  25  or  more 
5  head  for  S10  00 
10  head  for  15  00 
15  head  for  18  00 
20  head  for  23  00 
Your  Money  Back  if 
My  Treatment  does 
not  Produce  Results 


using  Anti-Abortion  Serum.  This  Serum  of  mine  is  indorsed  and 
used  by  the  leading  Experiment  Stations  of  the  country  and  by 
foremost  breeders  and  dairymen.  Positively  cleans  up  your  herd. 

My  Anti-Abortion  Serum  easily0 byppyoeu 

under  my  very  plain  instructions  and  advice,  and  costs  you  noth¬ 
ing  if  it  does  not  bring  the  results  I  claim  it  will.  '8ee  my  Guar¬ 
antee  rates  here  at  the  right.  Certainly  low  enough  for  the  work. 

IGiToronfoo  my  treatment,  because  I  know  what  it 
'-'Hell  ulllcc  will  do,  and  can  afford  to  for  that  rea¬ 
son.  I  also  know  that  you'll  bo  satisfied,  because  it  will  save  you 
many  dollars  and  much  trouble.  Leading  authorities  claim  that 
Abortion  in  cattle  costs  from  $12 to  $25  a  head  annually  in  deaths, 
lost  calves,  lost  milk  and  barren  cows.  You  need  not  share  in 
such  a  loss  if  you  will  act  now. 

Toll  Th®  best  possible  way  to  examine  a  cow,  heifer  or  calf  to  see  whether 
IAUVV  IU  *  "11  they  are  infected  is  to  have  your  helper  hold  aside  the  tail  nnd  then 
with  your  two  hands  open  the  lips  of  the  vulva.  If  you  see  small  red  pimples,  the  animal  is  in¬ 
fected  with  abortion  and  is  in  condition  to  spread  the  disease  to  other  animals  or  infect  the 
herd  bull.  If  you  find  a  gathering  of  white  matter,  very  prompt  action  is  necessary,  as  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  badly  infected.  Swelling  of  the  udder  and  vulva  are  symptoms  of  approaching  Abortion. 
I  advise  this  kind  of  examination  every  80  days. 

Now,  whether  you  are  sure  your  cows  have  got  Abortion  or  not,  it  will  pay  you  to  drop  me 
a  line  and  let  me  write  you  more  fully  about  Abortion.  I  know  that  I  cun  help  you  or  any  man 
in  the  country  to  make  a  herd  of  cows  pay  very  much  better  in  dollars.  V\  riting  to  me  now 
doesn't  commit  you  to  anything.  No  obligation  at  all.  Write  today,  as  this  is  the  time  of  year 
to  act.  In  winter.  Abortion  spreads  rapidly.  Yours  truly,  I>r.  David  Roberts,  Cuttle  Specialist. 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO.,  5|Q  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wls. 


ABSORBINE 

Will  reduce  inflamed, swollen  Joints, 
Bruises,  Soft  Bunches,  cure  Boils, 
Fistula,  or  any  unhealthy  sore 
quickly;  pleasant  to  use;  does  not 
blister  under  bandage  or  re¬ 
move  the  hair,  and  you  can 
work  the  horse.  $2.00  per  bot¬ 
tle  delivered.  Book  8-B  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  formankind, 
$1.00  per  Bottle,  Cures  Varicose 
Veins,  Strains,  Bruises,  Etc.  Mfd. 
only  by 

W.  F.Y0UNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St ,  Springfield, Mass. 


BLIZZARD  HORSE  ICE  CALKS. 

Sharpen  your  own  horse.  No  waiting  at  the  smith’s. 
Liberal  prices  to  agents.  S.W.  KENT,Cazenovia,N.Y. 


FIRST  SPECIAL  WINTER  SALE 


COMMENCING 

Dec.  10,  Lasting  30  Days 


Head  Registered  Holstein  Cows,  /inn 
Heifers ,  Service  Bulls  and  Calves  ^frU  U 


25%  Cut  on  Every  Animal  Offered 
THE  CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETIME 


Buy  your  Christmas  Present  here,  something  useful 
___  as  well  as  ornaineutal. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Dept.  D,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg 


Pa. 


FLORHAM  GUERHSEYS. 

The  Show  Ring  successes  and  very  strong  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Advanced  Register  Annals  prove  that 
we  have  BEAUTY  and  UTILITY  combined  in 
a  high  degree. 

Cows  and  Heifers  for  Sale, 

both  home-bred  and  imported,  and  of  all  degrees 
of  excellence. 

Inspection  invited.  Tuberculin-tested. 

J.  L.  HOPE,  Sup’t.,  Madison,  New  Jersey. 


BULL  CALVES  and  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  over  40  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

Pure  Bred  Holstein  Heifer  and  Bull  Calves. 

Also  fine  bull  from  official  test  dam  ready  for  service. 
Write  promptly.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


'Any  kind  of  growth 
knocks  the  price  of 
the  horse.  Usually  his  ser¬ 
vices  are  lost  too.  99%  of 
these,  including  Spavin, 
Ringbone,  Curb  and  Splint 
are  cured  by  * 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 

Used  Two  Yoars  Successfully. 

West  Hnmpton  Beach.  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  June  22 ,1906. 

I>r.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enoeburg  Fails,  Vt. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  a  copy  of  too t 
“Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases. ’*  I  hare 
a  stable  of  fine  horses  and  have  used  your  Ksndall *• 
Spavin  Curs  for  two  years  with  the  very  best  of  re- 
suits,  and  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  it. 

Yours  truly,  John  Cuaiter. 

Price  $1;  6  for  $5.  Greatest 
known  liniment  for  family  use.  All 
druggists  sell  it.  Accept  no  sub¬ 
stitute  The  great  book  A  Treat-  , 
ise  on  the  Horse,”  free  from  drug-; 
gists  or 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.j 

Enosburg  Falls.  Vt. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTKIN-FRIESIANS. 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  COKTELYOU,  Somerville, N.J. 


THE  REPUTATION  OF 

THE  STEVENS  HERD 

-OF- 

H0LSTEIH- FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


is  not  founded  on  one  or  two  phenomenal  records, 
but  on  the  continued  large  production  and  excellence 
of  its  members;  and  the  satisfaction  given  by  cattle 
from  here  is  guaranteed  by  an  experience  of  thirty 
years  of  careful  breeding. 

A  very  large  per  cent,  of  the  highest  record  cows  of 
the  breed,  including  the  only  three  with  A.  R.  O. 
records  of  over  30  pounds  of  butter  in  seven 
days,  were  either  sold  from  this  herd,  or  sired  by 
bulls  bred  here. 

We  have  a  large  stock  on  hand  of  the  very  best 
quality,  all  ages,  both  sexes,  and  we  want  to  reduce 
the  herd. 

Get  our  prices  before  purchasing. 


HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON, 
Brookside  Stock  Farm,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 


FARM 

Holstein  Cattle. 

Home  of  Lord  Netherland  DeKol.  Great  sire  of  high 
testing  cows.  He  has  50  A.  R.  O.  daughters  and  more 
that  average  4«6  and  over  than  any  other  bull.  High 
class  stock  for  sale.  Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  any¬ 
thing  you  may  need. 

E.  U,  BRILL,  Poughquag,  N,  Y. 


1906. 
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THAT  JERSEY  CATTLE  QUESTION. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  article 
in  regard  to  the  sale  of  registered  Jersey 
cattle  and  the  alleged  fraudulent  regis¬ 
tration.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  matter 
the  A.  J.  C.  C.  should  take  up  at  once. 
This  association  was  formed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  fostering  the  breed  and  protect¬ 
ing  its  members.  The  obligation  to  do 
so  is  made  stronger  by  the  fact  that 
every  member  pays  them  for  doing  this. 
People  are  not  going  to  pay  extra  for 
registered  stock,  except  for  protection,  as 
there  are  thousands  of  grades  and  full- 
bloods  just  as  good  for  milk  production, 
that  are  not  registered  and  can  be  bought 
cheaper.  The  breeder  wants  to  know 
what  he  has  got  when  he  raises  stock, 
and  what  the  ancestors  were,  so  he  can, 
by  judicious  selection,  improve  his  herd. 
He  pays  for  this  knowledge  and  is  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  accurate  information. 
Once  confidence  is  shaken  in  the  club’s 
records  its  usefulness  is  destroyed.  The 
importance  of  a  prompt  action  in  the 
matter  is  magnified  by  the  implied  charge 
of  the  seller  that  the  committee  is  open 
to  bribery.  This  is  an  open  charge  against 
the  individual  character  of  each  member 
of  the  committee  as  well  as  the  club.  I 
do  not  see  how  they  can  afford  to  ignore 
the  imputation  if  it  was  made.  If  the 
seller  was  guilty,  he  is  no  better  than  a 
common  thief;  in  fact  is  worse,  for  he 
not  only  cheats  on  the  stock  delivered, 
but  on  all  future  animals  produced.  I 
am  sorry  this  incident  happened,  for 
there  is  more  or  less  disbelief  of  the 
value  of  registered  stock  among  the 
farmers  already,  and  such  circumstances 
intensify  the  idea.  The  only  way  to  off¬ 
set  the  harm  to  the  cause  and  prevent 
the  repetition  is  to  sift  the  claim  to  the 
bottom,  let  the  ax  fall  where  it  may.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  to  be  commended  for  its  ac¬ 
tion  and  should  receive  encouragement 
from  all  breeders,  and  their  associates. 

C.  E.  C. 

I  read  with  interest  your  article  on 
page  847.  I  hardly  agree  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  it  would  seem  the  rules  are 
not  strict  enough  so  far  as  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  cattle  is  concerned.  I  enclose 
you  a  blank  to  fill  in  when  a  breeder 
wishes  to  have  an  animal  registered,  also 
a  blank  certificate  of  transfer,  which  will 
explain  themselves.  When  filling  them 
in  if  you  make  a  mistake  of  any  kind  and 
erase,  they  will  return  it  to  you  and  ask 
you  to  fill  in  another  blank.  They  will 
not  receive  a  doctored  or  changed  appli¬ 
cation.  In  your  article  the  evidence 
seems  sufficient  to  me  that  the  breeder  is 
guilty,  and  the  club  should  investigate 
thoroughly  forthwith.  The  best  of  evi¬ 
dence  is  that  he  is  willing  to  arbitrate 
with  the  purchaser.  As  a  breeder  of  reg¬ 
istered  Jersey  cattle  for  18  years,  I  think 
the  club  owes  this  protection  to  its  mem¬ 
bers,  and  would  insist  on  a  thorough  :n- 
vestigation  on  all  matters  of  this  kind. 
Pennsylvania.  j.  aldus  herr. 

R-  N.-Y. — The  chief  criticism  which 
comes  to  us  is  about  the  phrase  “solid 
color,”  which  may  be  gray,  fawn  or 
black  1 

BLANKETS  FOR  COWS. 

One  of  our  readers  wishes  to  know  if 
experiments  have  been  made  to  determine 
whether  it  would  pay  to  blanket  dairy  cows. 
What  he  means  is  to  keep  a  blanket  on  the 
cows  all  the  time  during  the  Winter.  Is  it 
probable  that  where  the  cows  are  kept  in  a 
well-ventilated  and  comfortable  stable  a 
blanket  would  do  them  any  good?  lie  also 
wishes  to  know  if,  in  case  such  a  blanket 
were  used,  the  bagging  used  in  fertilizer 
sacks  would  answer. 

Experiments  have  been  tried,  and  found 
that  it  was  profitable  in  cases  where  barns 
are  not  warm  enough  to  prevent  water 
from  freezing,  and  then  only  a  light  duck 
blanket  was  used.  Blankets  are  used  by 
some  breeders  as  a  protection  from  flies. 

H.  E.  COCROFT. 

I  have  found  that  if  cows  are  kept  in 
a  well-ventilated,  fairly  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable  stable,  and  given  a  thorough 
currying  and  brushing  each  day,  they  will 
stand  up  better  under  heavy  feed,  and 
hold  to  their  appetites  better  than  if 


blanketed  and  kept  too  warm.  In  case 
of  a  cold  stable  a  light  blanket  made 
from  sacking  as  suggested  might  be  of 
advantage,  but  nothing  will  take  the  place 
of  a  thorough  brushing  and  carding  in 
keeping  the  animals  bright  and  active,  and 
in  good  appetite  and  spirits. 

GEO.  W.  SISSON,  JR. 

I  do  not  think  any  experiments  have 
been  conducted  going  to  prove  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  blanketing  cows.  No  doubt 
in  many  cold  stables  there  would  be  a 
direct  gain  from  blanketing,  but  the  man 
who  would  take  the  trouble  to  blanket  is 
the  one  who  would  provide  warm  stables, 
and  so  lessen  the  need  of  blankets.  It  is, 
however,  a  question  not  to  be  ridiculed 
by  any  means.  Any  care  that  will  in¬ 
crease  the  comfort  of  the  animal  will  tend 
to  increase  the  milk  flow.  We  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  dairy  cow  is  entirely  an 
artificial  production,  and  maybe  blankets 
will  pay.  I  will  try  it  under  conditions 
of  warmth  and  comfort  which  perhaps 
cannot  be  much  improved,  and  report  my 
conclusions  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  h.  e.  cook. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  experiments  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  to  determine  if  it  would 
pay  to  blanket  dairy  cows  during  the 
Winter.  Cow  blankets  are  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  have  been  for  quite  a  long  time, 
but  I  have  never  known  of  their  being 
used  extensively.  In  fact,  I  have  seen 
them  used  only  for  cows  that  were  not  in 
normal  health,  or  for  show  purposes.  One 
of  the  chief  difficulties  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  blankets  would  be  keeping  them 
clean.  Fertilizer  sacks  would  be  some 
protection,  but  not  much  because  of  the 
quality  of  material  used.  I  think  it 
would  be  an  interesting  experiment  for 
your  correspondent  to  try  blanketing  two 
or  three  of  his  cows,  and  note  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages,  and  then  T  hope 
he  will  send  results  to  you  for  publica¬ 
tion.  r.  A.  PEARSON. 

I  never  heard  of  any  experiment  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  it  would  be  profitable  to 
blanket  dairy  cows.  Breeders  of  pure¬ 
bred  cattle  generally  use  blankets  in  pre¬ 
paring  their  stock  for  the  show  ring  and 
while  making  the  circuit.  This  helps  to 
give  them  a  smooth  coat  and  soft  oily 
skin.  For  practical  dairying  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  stable  I  do  not  believe  blanketing 
would  prove  profitable.  In  a  stable  that 
is  not  comfortable  it  would  be  more  eco¬ 
nomical  to  remodel  stable  than  try  to 
overcome  poor  construction  with  blankets. 
While  blankets  would  help  to  keep  the 
cows  clean  the  blankets  themselves  would 
make  excellent  filth  traps,  and  provide  a 
good  source  for  bacteria  contamination. 
To  give  or  rather  to  retain  much  warmth 
blankets  would  better  be  made  of  some 
closer  woven  material  than  fertilizer  bag¬ 
ging.  I  believe  a  warm  well-ventilated 
stable  and  a  little  currying  would  beat 
blankets  for  both  profitable  and  sanitary 
production.  g.  r.  s. 


Because  You 
Need 

The  Money 

It’s  your  business  and  if  you  don’t 
aSJenP  to  it.  who  will?  You  cannot 
afford  to  keep  cows  for  fun.  That  isn’t  j 
business,  and,  furthermore,  it  isn’t  ( 
necessary.  There  is  money  in  cow 
keeping  if  you  go  at  it  right,  and  be¬ 
sides  there  is  more  fun  in  going  at  it 
right  than  there  is  in  staying  wrong. 


Farmtr’s  Favorite 
Feed  Cooker 


Is  the  model  for  cooking  feed 
and  best  adapted  to  water  heat¬ 
ing,  apple  butter  and  sugar 
making,  etc. -a  score  of  uses. 

It’s  made  to  last.  Weight 
greater  than  any  other  cooker 
of  same  low  price.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  circular.  Sent  free  on  request. 

L.  R.  Lewis,  1 2  Main  SI.  Cortland,  N.Y. 

GRIND  FINE  OR  COARSB 

all  feeds,  ear  corn,  with  or  with¬ 
out  husks,  all  grains,  with  the 

KELLY 

DUPLEX 

Grinding  Mills 

8peediest,  easiest  running,  most  du- 
rablo  mill  made.  Four  sizes.  Espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  gasoline  engines. 
Use  2b  percent  less  power  than  any 
Others.  New  double  cutters,  force 
_ _ _  feed,  no  choking. 

The  0.  S.  KELLY  CO.,  157  N.  Lime  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


NEWTON'S  Heave  and  Coubh  Cuke 

*  VETERINARY  SPECIFIC. 

14  years  sale.  One  to  two  cans 
will  cure  Heaves.  $1.00  per 
1  can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 
TheNewton  Remedy  Co., Toledo, O. 


You  need  a  Tubular  Cream  Sepa- 
,  rator  because  It  will  make  money  for 
you;  because  it  saves  labor;  because 
1  it  saves  time;  because  It  means  all  the 
difference  between  cow  profits  and 
cow  losses. 

Look  into  this  matter;  see  what  a 
Tubular  will  do  for  you  and  buy  one 
because  you  need  it. 

I  H9W  w°ul.d  you  like  our  book , 
“Business  Dairying’”  and  our  catalog 
B.  153 both  free.  Write  for  them.  K 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chioago,  III. 


WARRINER’S 


CHAIN 

HANGING 

7 


STANCHION 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  Ind.,  says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET, 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 
ForestviUe,  Conn. 


CHAIM-HANGING  * 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H,  ROBERTSON, 
Fore»tville,  Conn. 


LOUDENS 

Stanchions 


Tubular 
f  Steel 

|  Convenient,  Comfortable,  Re¬ 
liable,  Sanitary  and  Up-toDate 
in  all  respects,  w.  Warrant 

-  them  Superior  to  all  others. 

i  ^  ^ — -  _  Complete  Line  of  Barn  and 

I  comfort  AmfTdNVENiENCElstable  Equipments. 

jj-oudan  Machinery  Co.,  89  Droadway,  Fairfield,  la. 

)iry  Pay 


There’s  a  better  way 
than  the  old  way.  Lay  aside 
the  old  fashioned  way  of  skimming 
from  crocks  or  pans  when  the  milk  is  cold, 
and  adopt  the  modern  way  of  getting  the 
cream  with  the 

#.  H.  C. 

CREAM  HARVESTERS 

These  are  simple  machines  that  will  last  many  years.  They  get  the 
cream  down  to  the  thousandth  part.  They  are  simple  in  construc¬ 
tion — run  easy  and  are  easily  cleaned.  They  are  of  the  right  height 
for  lifting  milk  to  supply  can,  the  right  height  for  turning  and  do  not 
get  out  of  order. 

These  machines  are  geared  to  secure  a  very  high  speed  of  bowl  with 
slow  turn  of  crank — all  working  parts  are  well  housed,  but  accessible, 
and  are  grit,  sand,  dirt  and.  accident  proof.  These  separators  are 
made  in  two  styles  and  various  sizes — the  Dairymaid  is  a  chain 
drive  machine— the  Bluebell,  a  gear  drive.  Either  separator 
will  please  you  in  every  way  as  both  are  designed  to  meet 
your  needs  and  can  be  operated  by  hand  or  other  power. 

Call  on  International  local  agent  or  write  for  information. 

YOU  SHOULD  IN  VEST/GATE 
the  new  way  and  these  new  machines.  Get  “Farm  Science” 
and  investigate  modern  dairying  as  treated  by  experts. 

Many  practical  farm  subjects  treated  at  length  and  in 
a  scientific  way.  Copy  mailed  on  receipt  of  three  2-cent 
stamps.  Send  to-day. 

^  International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago,  Illinois 
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PAROID 

ROOFING 


—The  only  roofing  sold  on 
a  money-back  guaranty. 
Read  our  trial  offer. 


YOU  want  when  you  build  or  repair,  the 
very  best  roofing  that  you  can  get  for 
your  money. 

We  are  confident  that  Paroid  is  the  best, 
and  ail  we  ask  of  you  is  that  you  try  it. 


gUY  one  lot  of  Paroid;  open  it;  exam¬ 
ine  it;  apply  it  to  your  roof,  and  if 
then  you  are  Dot  satisfied  that  you  have 
the  best  ready  roofing  in  the  market, 
send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we 
will  send  you  a  check  for  the  cost  of  the 
roofing  and  the  cost  of  putting  it  on. 


We  know  Paroid  is  the  best,  and  we  feel 
sure  it  will  satisfy  you  because  it  is  the  best. 

This  is  why: 

The  felt— the  foundation  of  the  roofing— we 
make  ourselves  in  our  own  mills,  (established 
in  1817).  Ninety  years  experience  has  taught 
us  how  to  make  it.  We  know  it  is  right.  We 
take  no  chances,  as  do  other  manufacturers 
who  buy  their  felt  wherever  they  can  get  it 
cheapest. 

* *  *  * 

We  soak  this  perfect  felt  in  a  compound  of 
our  make  the  result  of  years  of  experience 
—which  renders  every  fibre  of  it-through 


and  through— absolutely  water-proof.  Re¬ 
member,  not  dipped  but  soaked. 

*  *  * 

We  coat  this  water-proofed  felt  on  both 
sides  with  a  smoother,  thicker,  tougher  and 
more  elastic  coating  than  is  on  any  other 
roofing  on  the  market. 

An  examination  will  convince  you  of  this. 

Don’t  take  our  word  for  it.  but  compare  a 
sample  of  Paroid  with  other  makes. 

Freeze  the  samples  and  try  to  bend  them! 

Paroid  will  be  as  flexible  as  in  warm  weath¬ 
er  while  others  will  break  and  crack. 

You  can  feel  and  see  that  Paroid  is  more 
flexible ,  tougher ,  smoother,  stronger,  more 
durable  and  more  sightly  than  any  other. 

*  *  * 


They  are  water  proofed  on  both  sides,  and 
so  cannot  rust  and  work  loose  and  cause 
leaks  as  all  other  caps  do. 

You  get  these  caps  only  with  Paroid. 

*  *  * 

The  best  piece  of  felt— the  most  thorough 
saturation— the  toughest  and  most  flexible 
coating— and  the  only  rust-proof  cap — 

Do  you  wonder  that  Paroid  lasts  the  long¬ 
est,  in  all  weathers  and  under  all  conditions! 

Will  you  try  it  on  our  money-back  guar¬ 
anty? 

Send  for  samples  and  see  for  yourself.  If 
your  dealer  will  not  supply  you.  send  to  us 
direct.  We  pay  the  freight. 


But  that’s  not  alL 
Paroid  is  not  only  the " 
best  ready  roofing 
made,  but  the  method 
of  laying  it  is  best. 

In  every  roll  you  will 
find  a  complete  roofing 
kit  including  our  pat¬ 
ented  caps. 

The  caps  are  square 
and  so  give  larger 
binding  surface. 


F.  W.  Bird  &  Son  .  29 mil  Street,  E.  Walpole,  Mass. 
a  •  w  v  •  UIl  U  «.  ‘JVlI,1429Monadnock  Bldg  _  Chlcago  hl 

CUT  OUT  AJSTD  MAIL  THIS  TOT) Ay . 

Please  mail  me  your  book  of  plans  for  farm  build- 
i  ings  and  samples  of  Paroid.  I  enclose  4  cents  for  postage. 

Name. 

Addreu. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


HULIi  10  *>y  getting  orders  for  our  Famous 
Teas,  Coffees,  Extracts,  Spices,  and 
Baking  Powder.  The  supplying  of  GRANGES  (a 
specialty).  For  particulars,  address 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

R— 33  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Agents  Wanted 

to  sell  the 

w  FROST  WIRE  FENCE 

Splendid  opportunity  for! 


up-to-date  farmers.  The  Frost 
never  sags  or  stretches  like  woven 
fence  made  of  soft  wire.  w«  P»y 
freight.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  terms. 

W  THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

II.  B.  DRAKE  k  CO.,  No.  29  Itroadwny,  N'rw  York, N,  V. 


FENCE  MadeS—^ 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  8ell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It’s  free.  Buy  direct.  W  rite  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Box  263  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA 


Every  year  since 
*e  fence  came  into 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE 

l  All  No.  9  steel  Wire.  Well  galvanized.  Weighs  J 
LM  more  than  most  fences.  15  to  85c  per  rod  I 
^delivered.  Wo  send  tree  sample  for  inspcc-^ 
^tion  and  tost.  Writ©  for  fonce  book  of  133 

styles.  The  lirown  Fence  A:  VVlre^gg 
■gw  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


NEVER  WEARS  OUT 


AMERICAN  FENCE 


20  percent  saved  on  breakage  in  handling  and  transit, 
80  per  cent  saved  on  strength  and  durability.  Write  for 
prices  and  full  particulars.  Car  load  lots  only.  Address 
The  H.B.Camp  Co. .BessemerBldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


rhat’s  over  80%  of  all  the  wire  fence  sold,  which  means  that  m 
r  out  of  five  farmers  demand  American  hence.  h 

Now,  four  out  of  five  American  farmers  are  not  wrong  on  y 

this  fence^question^  ^  wheneyer  they  need  fence,  they  can 

be  sure  that  American  Fence  is  the  best  fence  ever 

luced  up  to  that  hour  and  minute.  ^ 

Recent  improvements  in  galvanizing  make  American 
Fence  longer  lived,  make  it  cost  you  less  per  rod  per 
year’s  wear,  though  the  price  remains  the  same. 

NOTE-I  want  to  send  you  the  combination  key-ring,  shown 
n  the  corner  with  our  compliments,  as  a  continual  reminder  of 
American  Fence  We  register  your  name  and  number  on  our  i 

|  books,  and  return  keys,  without  cost,  if  found  and  sent  ijs.  J 

Frank  Baackes,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Sales  Agt. 
American  Steel  Wire  Co. 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


B  l  III  1 1 i, „ K c V, w ( . - r  t, ^ ■  11 t 
changed.  60.000 Gravity  Separators  sold  In  1906.  More 
Boss  than  any  other  kind.  Price  ,3.25  and  up.  Write 
today  for  free  Catalogue.  Tt  will  save  yon  money. 


and  tell 
me  how 
much  fence 
you  will  need 
this  year.  ^ 

1  will  write  you 
a  personal  letter 
about  American  Fence 
and  send  you  this  com-  N 
bination  key-ring,  screw¬ 
driver  and  bottle-opener, 


TEN  TIMES  OVER  r' 

No  pressure,  no  drawing  if  1  <t  0  J  > 

temper,  if  you  use  the  £ 

Practical 

Alundum  Wv? 

Grinder 

with  wheel  revolving  ?// 

3,000  times  a  minute.  ^  lr^-  ~  )  j 

Far  superior  to  emery  If 

or  stone.  Grinds  any  Hfilk  /yts^ 

tool,  knife  to  sickle. 

Different  sizes.  Foot  ^tN$V  !£Fh  '/r* 

power  attachment.  - 

Write  for  circular  of  particu- 

lars.  Good  agents  wanted.  Address,  w 

ROYAL  MFtK  CO..  226  E.  Walnut  St..  Lancaster.  Pa. 


on  the  Farm 


We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 


turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
r  rm  Tire  steel  Farm  Wagon 
|  Wheels  in  America.  We 
yjr\  guarantee  our  patent 
.  J  Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 


Makes  Stable  Work  Lighter. 
Saves  Time  and  Labor, 

Soon  Pays  for  Itself. 


LOW  DOWN  WAGONS 

The  Handiest  Thing  on  the  Farm 


be  the  best  made  by  anybodj 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA,  ILL. 


The  Climax 

Feed  and  Litter 
Carrier. 


We  make  the  best,  sell  direct.  Use  thirty  days  and 
money  back  if  you  want  it.  Send  for  our  catalogue. 
HILLSDALE  WHEEL  CO.,  1 7-23  Kerri*  St.,  Hillsdale,  Mleh. 


CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

BUSH  AND  BOG  PLOW 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
7®f7J  deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
[jaiS  forest.  His  double  action 
.  UW  C  Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  land 
If  \  J  true,  moves  l.SOO  tons  of 
<f  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 


Banner  Root  Gutter 


/  a  time.  Cars  made  to  run  on  steel  channel 

'  track,  heavy  wire,  or  cable,  as  desired. 

Positive  chain  hoist.  Pans  will  rest  on 
floor  and  not  tip  over;  made  of  galvan¬ 
ized  iron.  Can  be  installed  for  special  purposes  in  works  or  factories. 

Send  a  sketch  of  your  requirements  and  we  will  send  you  full  description 

and  an  estimate  of  cost. 

Warsaw-Wilkii\soi\  Co.,  50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y, 

Manufacturers  of  Climax  Pneumatic  Ensilage  Cutters,  Climax  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers. 


in  7  sizes  for  hand  and  power. 

Cuts  all  roots  and  vegetables  IH 
fin" — no  choking.  No  matter  MJ 
what  other  feed  you  have.  Cut 
roots  will  increase  its  value. 

Root  cutters  are  indispensa-  (I 
ble  to  dairymen,  sheep,  hog  and  cat-  ■h-  fcSrrji 
tie  feeders.  “Banners”  shake  out  all  Wy  | ijjjj 
dirt  and  gravel,  cut  fast  and  easy  and  HS3  1SB* 
l»st  Indefinitely.  t)ur  free  book  tells. 

Write  for  It  today  . 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  ft  SONS,  Ypsilantl,  Mich 
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A  WOMAN  AND  HER  TURKEYS . 

How  They  Are  Raised. 

r\  he  first  requisite  for  successful  turkey  raising  is 
good  stock.  I  would  not  advise  too  large  hens;  those 
weighing  about  10  pounds  have  done  the  best  with  us. 
I  lie  gobbler  should  be  large  and  compactly  built.  Do 
not  have  the  male  and  female  bird  closely  akin.  Tur¬ 
keys  do  best  when  away  from  other  poultry.  Last 
W  inter  I  kept  eight  hens  and  one  gobbler ;  from  them 
I  have  now  120  good  birds.  In  the  Spring  I  give  mixed 
grain,  all  they  want,  also  grit  and  oyster  shells;  keep 
them  in  the  house  forenoons  and  make  some  nest  boxes, 
putting  in  nest  eggs  for  them.  They  will  find  the  nests 
and  nearly  always  lay  in  them.  After  they  have  laid 
one  or  two  eggs  in  these  nests  they  can  come  and  go 
as  they  please,  as  they  will  continue  to  lay  there.  This 
saves  the  hunt  for  hidden  nests,  and  does  away  with 
all  danger  from  skunks  and  foxes,  and  not  to  forget 
the  crows.  I  carry  the  eggs  to  the  house  every  day, 
leaving  only  the  nest  eggs.  I  write  the  date  on  every 
egg,  place  the  eggs  in  a 
box  of  dry  bran  in  a  cool 
place,  and  turn  them  every 
day.  The  first  turkey  that 
wants  to  sit  gets  from  15 
to  19  of  the  oldest  eggs, 
and  so  with  the  others. 

If  there  are  more  eggs 
than  the  turkeys  cover  I 
set  them  under  a  hen,  and 
put  the  little  ones  with  the 
turkey  as  soon  as  hatched. 

When  they  are  all 
hatched  out  and  dry  I 
take  them  off  the  nest  and 
grease  them  on  the  head 
and  under  the  wings  with 
lard  and  a  little  kerosene 
mixed  together;  this  will 
kill  the  lice,  should  there 
be  any.  I  put  the  old  and 
young  in  a  coop ;  leave  a 
little  opening  so  the  little 
ones  can  come  out  when 
they  want  to.  The  first 
week  I  feed  dry  bread 
crumbs  and  hard  boiled 
eggs  mixed  together,  and 
moisten  with  milk;  give 
them  milk  to  drink,  and  a 
little  cut  grass  and  grit. 

Feed  three  times  a  day. 

I  gradually  replace  the 
bread  crumbs  and  eggs 

with  boiled  cracked  corn  and  mixed  hard  grain. 

1  never  keep  them  confined  in  the  coops  more 
than  a  week.  They  are  not  let  out  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  until  the  sun  is  well  up,  and  have  their 
breakfast  before  they  start  off.  They  will  usually 
come  up  at  night  themselves,  when  they  are  fed  again. 

I  simply  drive  them  to  the  house.  They  must  be  kept 
dry,  for  the  first  six  or  eight  weeks  they  are  very  ten¬ 
der;  a  cold  shower  would  kill  them.  As  to  keeping 
them  in  the  habit  of  coming  home  at  night  to  roost, 
anyone  who  has  handled  turkeys  knows  how  they  will 
become  attached  to  their  attendant ;  for  this  reason  I 
always  claim  they  should  be  taken  care  of  by  the  same 
person,  and  he  or  she  should  have  a  call  of  some  kind 
and  use  this  call  ^it  time  of  feeding,  and  as  you  throw 
the  feed  down  just  use  your  call  while  they  are  eating.. 
In  this  way  they  learn  that  this  call  means  something 
to  eat.  After  you  have  them  out  on  the  ranch,  it  mat¬ 
ters  not  where  they  are,  if  you  give  them  that  call 
they  know  that  it  means  something  to  eat,  and  •  they 
will  come  flying  in  a  hurry  to  get  their  share;  be  sure 
not  to  disappoint  them.  By  this  practice  we  keep  them 


under  full  control  and  are  not  troubled  by  their  going 
to  roost  out  all  over  the  farm  and  in  trees.  I  feed 
them  a  little  in  the  morning  before  they  go  out,  and 
all  they  want  at  night  until  I  fatten  them  for  the 
market;  then  I  feed  three  times  a  day,  such  as  corn, 
oats  and  buckwheat.  a.  j. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MAKING  OVER  AN  OLD  BARN. 

One  of  the  most  difficult,  and  when  accomplished, 
the  most  unsatisfactory  things  ever  attempted  is  to 
remodel  an  old  barn  or  set  of  barns  and  make  new 
ones  of  them.  I  have  had  two  or  three  such  experi¬ 
ences,  and  have  never  been  pleased  with  the  result. 
Let  us  take  this  problem  of  H.  L.  C.,  page  818,  for 
solution.  A  barn  30  feet  wide  is  not  wide  enough  for 
tv/o  rows  of  cattle,  and  is  wider  than  necessary  for 
one.  Now  if  lie  puts  these  barns  end  to  end  he  will 
have  a  30xl20-foot  barn.  This  means  300  feet  of  out¬ 
side  to  keep  in  repair,  with  same  amount  of  wall,  and 
with  wind  exposure.  If  he  places  these  barns  side  by 


of  outside,  or  reduce  it  from  300  to  J80  feet,  saving 
40  per  cent  in  cost,  a  big  item  with  present  prices  of 
lumber.  He  will  also  save  same  proportion  of  foun¬ 
dation  and  same  in  wind  exposure.  It  will  cost  some¬ 
thing  additional  for  roof,  but  he  will  much  more  than 
double  the  storage  capacity  above  stables.  While  a 
00x60-foot  barn  is  not  an  ideal  shape  for  housing 
stock,  it  is  far  preferable  to  30x120;  the  stock  can  be 
better  arranged,  it  will  save  steps,  be  kept  much  warmer 
and  I  would  so  place  those  old  barns. 

Now  as  to  the  internal  arrangement.  He  is  going 
to  use  a  silo,  a  very  wise  thing,  and  he  should  plan  to 
save  every  step  possible.  So,  in  the  first  place,  he 
should  put  silo  at  one  end  and  in  middle,  and  through 
the  middle  run  an  eight  to '12-foot  alley,  more  or  less, 
having  silo  opening  into  the  side.  From  one  end  of  one 
barn  cut  off  20  feet  for  his  horse  stable.  This  will 
leave  the  whole  of  one  side  of  barn  and  40  feet  from 
other  for  his  30  cattle  stalls  or  three  feet  four  inches 
for  each,  which  is  ample;  in  fact,  cattle  do  very  nicely 
with  three-feet  width  of  stalls.  I  would  advise 


that  he  put  wall  under  barn  at  least  nine  feet 
high;  and  if  of  stone  would  plaster  both  sides, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  point  a  wall  so  as  to 
make  it  wind-tight.  Surely  he  should  plaster  inside  if 
he  ‘‘points”  the  outside.  The  fact  is,  while  it  will 
take  more  mortar  to  plaster  the  wall  than  to  point,  it 
will  not  take  as  much  time  and  on  the  whole  will  not 
cost  any  more.  The  walls  will  probably  be  two  feet 
thick;  this  will  leave  54  feet  in  the  clear  with  posts  for 
support  through  the  middle.  He  can  leave  a  wide 
space  behind  cows,  giving  plenty  of  room  for  clearing 
out  manure  and  still  have  room  through  the  middle 
for  calf  pens,  or  for  a  sick  cow.  This  nine-foot  wall 
affords  ample  air  space,  and  will  allow  of  using  the 
overhead  track  for  running  car  for  removing  manure. 
It  will  also  allow  for  overhead  tracks  for  feed  car 

inside.  Most  assuredly  cement  is  by  far  the  best  and 

also  the  cheapest  for  floors;  and  if  he  has  plenty  of 
bedding  it  will  be  entirely  satisfactory  under  cows. 

1  lie  manure  gutter  should  be  wide  enough  so  lie 
can  use  a  scoop  shovel  for  cleaning,  and  it  is  better  to 

have  a  hardwood  plank — 
say  oak — bedded  smooth 
down  in  bottom  or  the  ce¬ 
ment  will  keep  him  poor 
by  wearing  out  shovels. 
This  gutter  should  be  at 

least  eight  inches  below 

floor  on  which  cows 
stand,  and  only  four  below 
floor  behind  it.  This  prer 
vents  cows  from  standing 
with  hind  feet  in  gutter 
and  at  same  time  is  much 
easier  cleaned  than  trough 
eight  or  more  inches  be¬ 
low  where  attendant 
works.  There  is  not  the 
least  danger  of  stable 
odor  in  milk,  if  stable  is 
properly  ventilated  and 
the  floors  above  are  en¬ 
tirely  tight,  and  hay 
chutes  are  kept  closed  ex¬ 
cept  when  being  used. 

One  thing  more  is  of 
vast  importance.  There 
should  be  abundance  of 
light.  There  cannot  be 
too  much.  I  would  have 
at  least  a  third  of  the 
space  on  south,  east  and 
west  sides  windows,  and 
plenty  on  north  side.  If 
necessary  to  keep  stable 
warm  use  double  windows.  But  use  the  windows  any 
way  and  then  keep  them  clean.  I  am  not  in  love  with 
any  kind  of  stanchion.  I  never  saw  one  which  I  would 
be  willing  to  have  fastened  about  my  neck.  I  much 
prefer  individual  stalls  or  neck  chains  even,  but  “no 
stanchions  in  mine.”  The  automatic  watering  device 
is  all  right.  More  cows  fail  to  give  maximum  quantity 
of  milk  from  lack  of  water  than  from  lack  of  food.  A 
cow,  when  possible,  will  drink  a  dozen  times  a  day. 
They  want  a  little  and  often.  j.  s.  woodward. 

A  FARM  NEAR  THE  NORTH  POLE. 

I  appreciate  your  efforts  to  make  a  good  paper,  es¬ 
pecially  the  Hope  Farm  Notes ;  they  give  the  touch  of 
home  so  much  enjoyed  by  bachelors,  at  the  “front” 
like  myself.  I  hold  the  “honor”  of  running  the  far¬ 
thest  north  ranch  in  British  Columbia,  latitude  59  de¬ 
grees  45  minutes,  elevation  2,300  feet,  but  the  crop 
consists  chiefly  of  wild  hay,  which  sells  for  $40  to  $50 
a  ton  in  limited  quantities ;  Timothy  $80  to  $140  a  ton, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  succeed  here.  It  exists,  but  will 
not  make  even  part  of  a  crop,  The  soil  is  good  and  it 


A  FLOCK  OF  TURKEYS  ON  A  NEW  YORK  FARM.  Fig.  417. 
side,  he  will  have  the  same  area,  but  will  save  120  feet 
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stands  the  Winter  well,  but  just  sends  up  a  seed  stalk 
V/2  to  three  feet  high,  but  no  blades  of  grass  higher 
than  three  or  four  inches.  Could  you  suggest  a 
remedy  ? 

There  are  only  three  or  four  ranches  here,  five,  I 
believe,  who  are  trying  to  raise  Timothy  and  potatoes, 
but  with  small  success.  \  he  frosts  in  Summer  make 
it  a  bigger  gamble  than  1-lorida  oranges.  1  here  are 
no  members  of  the  Apple  Consumers  League  here , 
the  price  of  apples  runs  too  high,  the  last  I  got  cost 
50  cents  a  pound  and  were  poor  specimens.  I  lie  cli¬ 
mate  is  said  to  resemble  the  northern  New  England 
States,  only  a  few  more  Summer  frosts  and  cool  nights ; 
no  month  is  clear  of*  frosts.  Prices  of  vegetables  are 
very  high,  from  six  to  10  cents  a  pound,  but  the  only 
plants  that  seem  to  thrive  are  turnips,  radishes  and 
lettuce,  and  almost  everybody  grows  a  patch  of  them,  so 
the.  supply  is  greater  than  the  demand.  I  enclose  a 
head  of  grass  which  came  up  among  weeds  from  oats. 
Could  you  identify  it,  as  it  seems  to  make  a  good 
growth  where  Timothy  fails?  Also,  would  some  one 
name  the  earliest  oat  likely  to  ripen  here,  as  the  com¬ 
mon  oat  that  comes  here  will  not  get  past  the  flowering 
stage?  •  D*  L-  H* 

Atlin,  B.  C. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  grass  appears  to  be  Tall  Meadow  oat 

grass.  _ 

NEW  INSTITUTE  FEATURES  IN  MISSOURI. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  institute 
work  we  have,  as  an  experiment,  held  a  series  of  poul¬ 
try  and  dairy  meetings  at  which  the  principal  attrac¬ 
tion  was  a  special  poultry  exhibit.  1  lie  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad,  co-operating  with  us,  furnished  a  train 
‘of  two  cars,  one  filled  with  an  exhibit  of  about  20  varie¬ 
ties  of  standard-bred  poultry  nicely  arranged  in  exhibit 
coops.  These  were  all  utility  fowls,  and  carried  along 
for  educational  purposes.  On  the  train  was  our  rep¬ 
resentative,  a  special  poultry  lecturer,  who  lectured  to 
the  people  on  questions  relating  to  the  poultry  industry 
and  also  give  demonstrations  in  judging  poultry.  In 
one  car  were  carried  poultry  supplies,  such  as  models 
for  poultry  houses,  incubators,  brooders,  feed  coops 
and  various  balanced  rations  for  poultry. 

Another  feature,  which  is  perhaps  not  new,  but  which 
we  are  trying  for  the  second  year,  is  the  rural  school- 
house  institute.  1  he  method  of  conducting  these  mcel- 
ings  is  about  the  same  as  for  the  regular  institute 
meeting;  the  lecturers  are  the  same.  We  send  two 
lecturers,  and  a  meeting  is  announced  to  be  held  in 
the  rural  school.  The  parents  are  invited  and  often 
the  house  is  filled  to  its  capacity.  1  he  lecture  given 
is  adapted  to  the  children;  in  short,  the  lecture  is 
intended  to  be  one  lesson  in  agriculture.  Then  at 
night  a  regular  institute  session  is  held.  So  far  these 
meetings  have  been  very  successful,  and  T  think  moie 
of  our  meetings  next  year  will  be  held  on  that  plan. 
We  seem  to  get  closer  to  the  farmers  in  that  way  than 

through  the  larger  meetings  held  in  the  cities. 

GEO.  B.  ELLIS. 

Sec’y  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

THE  ELBERTA  PEACH  AND  QUALITY. 

Peach  growers,  like  all  other  investors  of  capital,  try 
to  place  their  money  where  they  think  they  will  reap 
the  richest  harvest  on  their  investments.  This,  in  our 
opinion,  is  the  reason  why  so  many  growers  invest  so 
extensively  in  the  culture  of  the  Elberta  peach,  for  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  Elberta  is  a  money-getter. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  it  is  inferior  in  flavor,  not  even 
rating  as  a  second-class  peach  in  this  particular;  but 
the  tree  is  a  fairly  vigorous  grower,  hardy  and  pio- 
ductive.  The  fruit  is  large,  uniform  in  size  and  at- 
t  -active.  All  these  points  make  it  a  remunerative  vari¬ 
ety  to  the  grower,  and  that  is  just  what  he  is  after. 
We  well  remember  when  we  first  began  shipping  fruit 
to  the  New  York  market.  One  of  our  shipments  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  medium-sized,  but  most  excellent-fiavored 
peach.  The  returns  were  very  disappointing.  We 
protested.  Our  protest  was  met  in  the  following  lan¬ 
guage:  “The  people  of  New  York  are  a  set  of  fools. 
They  would  rather  please  their  eyes  than  their  stom¬ 
achs.  Flavor  counts  for  nothing  in  a  peach.  Size  and 
color  count.”  Years  of  experience  have  confirmed  this 
statement,  and  we  set  out  more  Elbertas.  We  do  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  the  public  is  beginning  to  learn  that 
quality  does  constitute  at  least  a  little  value,  and  pre¬ 
dict  that  before  many  years  the  Elberta  will  lose  a 
part  of  its  popularity.  If  this  prediction  shall  prove 
true  as  it  certainly  has  in  the  case  of  the  California 
peach,  growers  will  show  wisdom  in  being  cautious 
about'  investing  too  largely  in  the  future  in  the  Elberta 

peach.  STACKHOUSE  &  SON. 

New  Jersey. 

The  svmposium  on  page  851  on  the  Elberta  peach, 
by  acknowledged  experts,  gives  all  the  reasons  why  it 
is  planted  so  extensively.  The  Elberta  is  unique  among 
peaches;  having  the  desirable  qualities  that  combine  to 
the  pre-eminently  successful  commercial  peach. 


As  we  get  it  in  the  stores  it  does  not  equal  in  quality 
peaches  of  the  Crawford  type,  but  I  notice  that  Gabriel 
Hiester  remarks  concerning  it  something  that  I  dis¬ 
covered  and  stated  in  print  years  before  the  Elberta 
became  famous.  “If  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  tree  it  de¬ 
velops  good  quality.”  Some  seven  years  ago  The  R. 
N.-Y.  published  this : 

The  Strong  Points  of  the  Elberta  Peach. — Hardiness, 
thriving  anywhere  within  the  peach  belt.  Large  size,  mar¬ 
ketable  even  when  allowed  to  overbear.  Fine  appearance, 
so  beautiful  that  it  sells  at  sight,  even  when  the  market 
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is  glutted  with  other  sorts.  Freedom  from  rot  even 
when  fruit  on  other  trees  is  badly  affected.  Not  stung  by 
insects;  eurculio.  wasps,  etc.,  let  it  alone  while  doing  serious 
damage  to  other  nearby  sorts.  Does  not  drop;  successfully 
defies  winds  and  Wings  on  persistently  through  the  hardest 
gales.  Is  a  good  shipper,  standing  up  well  after  a  long 
journey. 

Perhaps  this  honest  endorsement  of  Elberta  may 
have  helped  to  create  the  present  enormous  demand  for 
that  variety,  but  the  test  has  been  a  long  one  and  none 
•  of  the  claims  for  it  has  been  disproved.  If  the  Niagara 
has  all  these  desirable  characteristics  of  the  Elberta 
plus  the  high  flavor  of  the  Crawford,  then  the  Niagara 
is  the  greatest  peach  ever  produced,  and  deserves  to  be 
crowned  king  of  peaches,  but  first  let  us  prove  the 
claim.  Let  us  have  a  symposium  on  the  Niagara  as 
soon  as  possible.  _ _ _  J-  yates  peek. 

PROTECTING  WATER  PIPES. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Virginia  has  asked  us  to  tell  him 
the  best  way  to  prevent  water  pipes  from  freezing.  These 
water  pipes  are  above  ground  and  must  be  covered  in  some 
way'  to  keep  them  from  the  frost.  What  would  you  do  to 
protect  such  pipes? 

I  should  box  them  in  and  fill  in  with  cut  straw  or 
planer  shavings.  The  cover'  must  be  watertight ;  wet 
material  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat.  Then  if  the 
danger  is  great  I  would  either  box  again  and  fill  with 
same  material,  or  perhaps  covering  with  straw  or  litter, 
as  a  second  protection  will  be  sufficient.  Running 
water  will  not  quickly  freeze.  1  he  size  of  the  stream 


with  the  ground,  a  device  largely  used  in  the  Eastern 
States  is  to  insert  within  the  water  pipe  a  smaller 
lead  pipe  which  conveys  air  from  a  dry  well  beneath 
the  tower  and  passes  out  to  the  open  air  above  the 
tank.  The  relatively  warm  air  continually  flowing 
upward  inside  the  water  absolutely  prevents  freezing, 
even  at  the  lowest  temperatures.  wm.  pickhardt. 

I  hope  the  thermometer  in  .Virginia  does  not  go  20 
degrees  below  zero  as  it  sometimes  does  here  for  a 
short  time,  for  if  so  it  is  practically  impossible  to  pro¬ 
tect  outside  pipes  without  going  to  as  much  expense 
and  work  as  it  would  be  to  lay  them  in  the  ground. 
One  of  the  best  ways  is  to  wrap  them  with  asbestos 
paper,  then  make  a  box  covering,  filling  this  with  dry 
sawdust  or  leaves.  If  pipes  be  near  top  of  ground  a 
good  covering  of  horse  manure  and  this  slightly  cov¬ 
ered  with  dirt  or  anything  to  keep  it  from  blowing 
away  is  the  quickest  and  cheapest  covering  that  we 
know.  Leaves  and  dry  sawdust  are  good,  but  what¬ 
ever  you  use  see  that  a  good  job  is  done,  as  it  only 
wants  a  small  exposed  place  to  make  a  lot  of  trouble. 

H.  G.  MANCHESTER. 

Wrap  the  pipe  with  asbestos;  enclose  it  with  a  larger 
pipe  or  wood  boxing,  so  that  there  shall  be  a  dead-air 
space  of  about  one  inch  between  the  two.  Build  around 
this  a  box  of  one-inch  boards  of  sufficient  size  so  that 
there  shall  be  about  four  inches  of  space.  Within  this 
space,  pack  sawdust.  This  will  prevent  water  from 
freezing  in  our  climate,  provided  w^ater  is  kept  run¬ 
ning  during  the  severest  cold  spells.  In  Virginia  it 
ought  to  prevent  freezing  even  if  water  is  not  running. 
If  one  knew  the  location  of  this  particular  pipe,  some 
other  plan  might  be  suggested.  Pipes  near  the  ground 
can  be  covered  with  strawy  manure,  than  which  there 
is  no  better  protector  from  frost.  Whether  any  make¬ 
shift  like  this  could  be  resorted  to,  however,  would  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  location.  g.  d. 

CULTURE  OF  WHITE  BEANS. 

In  the  culture  of  small  white  beans  select  a  warm, 
dry  soil  of  a  strong  gravelly  nature,  although  they  will 
do  quite  well  on  clayey  soils  if  naturally  dry  or  well 
drained.  Beans  will  not  do  well  on  land  inclined  to 
be  wet.  The  immediate  application  of  barnyard  manure 
is  not  as  good  as  to  apply  the  manure  to  clover  or 
other  sod  and  plant  corn  and  follow  the  next  year 
with  beans.  A  field  that  has  been  in  sheep  pasture  a 
few  years  generally  does  well  for  beans.  In  soils  of  a 
gravelly  nature  plow  early  in  the  Spring  and  fallow  as 
much  as  possible  before  planting.  On  clayey  or  heavy 
soils  it  is  better  to  plow  in  the  Fall  and  work  well  in 
the  Spring.  The  Spring-fallowing  gets  the  ground  in 
fine  condition  to  receive  the  seed,  and  also  destroys 
innumerable  weed  seeds.  Plant  with  an  ordinary  grain 
drill  in  rows  28  inches  apart  from  June  1  to  15.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  cultivate,  which 
ought  to  be  in  from  10  to  14  days,  go  through  with  a 
riding  cultivator,  which  is  better  than  a  walking  culti¬ 
vator,  as  the  depth  can  be  more  easily  regulated.  The 
first  cultivation  should  be  light,  so  as  to  get  as  close 
to  the  growing  plants  as  possible  without  smothering 
them.  If  the  field  is  not  too  stony  go  over  two  or 
three  times  with  a  weeder  at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
days.  One  or  two  more  cultivations  with  cultivator 
and  hand  weeding  if  necessary  is  all  the  attention 
that  the  crop  will  need  until  harvest.  It  is  best  not  to 
work  in  beans  when  the  vines  are  wet,  or  to  cultivate 
after  the  plants  begin  to  blossom. 

Pea  and  Medium  beans  will  yield  from  20  to  40 
bushels  per  acre,  and  the  straw,  if  secured  in  good 
condition,  makes  excellent  fodder  for  sheep  and  cattle. 
The  usual  rotation  where  beans  are  properly  cared 
for,  and  free  from  weeds,  is  to  sow  Winter  wheat 
without  plow’ing,  simply  harrowing  to  a  depth  of  three 
or  four  inches.  I  do  not  think  from  my  experience 
that  I  can  recommend  to  growers  of  small  white  beans 
the  use  of  commercial  fertilizer  with  this  crop. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  w.  burke. 

R.  N.-Y. — Some  large  growers  in  Orleans  and  other 
counties  say  that  the  use  of  acid  phosphate  on  beans 
gives  remarkable  results. 
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and  the  fall  would  largely  govern.  I  have  often  done 
this  where  pipes  were  underground,  and  passed  under 
roads.  Where  deep  freezing  was  possible  provide  dead- 
air  spaces  m  some  way  most  convenient,  and  }  ou  may 
solve  the  problem.  H-  E-  C00K- 

I  can  suggest  nothing  really  new.  I  have  entire  suc¬ 
cess  by  wrapping  heavily  with  felt,  using  the  cow-hair 
filling  of  worn-out  collar  pads  of  horses;  then  boxing 
them.  An  important  point  is  to  keep  the  packing  per¬ 
fectly  dry.  A  leading  plumber  here  uses  several  thick¬ 
nesses,  alternately  of  felt  and  paper,  then  boxing  the 
whole.  For  upright  pipes  connecting  elevated  tank§ 


THAT  OCTOBER  SNOWSTORM 

The  October  snowstorm  and  cold  snap  in  the  Michigan 
fruit  belt  did  more  harm  to  fruit  trees  than  was  at  first 
supposed.  The  extreme  cold  of  the  night  of  October  10 — 
10  degrees  above  zero — was  limited  to  an  area  of  about 
20x40  miles  along  the  east  side  of  Iaike  Michigan.  But  it 
was  a  freak  storm  in  every  respect,  and  any  statement  about 
it  might  be  subject  to  modifications.  For  instance,  an 
apple  buyer  reports  that  he  found  a  streak  of  country  near 
Fennville — eight  miles  back  from  the  lake — practically  un¬ 
touched:  a  strip  of  about  1x2  miles  where  the  apples  on 
the  trees  were  not  frozen.  But  outside  of  that.  I  think 
it  raav  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  every  peach  and 
plum  tree — with  the  exception  of  some  American  pliims— - 
has  been  destroved.  Cherry,  pear  and  apples  trees  do  not 
'  seem  to  have  been  hurt.  One  man,  at  Bangor.  10  miles 
back,  lost  all  his  nursery  trees,  while  his  nursery  at  (.rand 
Rapids — 20  odd  miles  from  the  lake — escaped.  Kalamazoo 
Valiev  seems  to  have  acted  as  a  cold-air  duct.  Kalamazoo 
— 40  miles  east  of  lake— is  reported  to  have  lost  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  ceJ £ LV— abo» f  t °n 
thirds  of  the  crop.  On  my  own  place  the  branches  on 
peach  and  plum  trees  snap  off  like  glass  and  are  dead  to 
the  heart  This  applies  to  old  as  well  as  young  trees. 
Plums  are  of  the  Burbank  and  Abundance  variety,  e.  b.  sj 
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DIPPING  NURSERY  TREES . 

As  we  have  recently  stated,  the  Oregon  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  has  decided  that  hereafter  in  that  State, 
instead  of  fumigating  nursery  stock,  nurserymen  must 
dip  the  trees  in  a  mixture  of  lime  and  sulphur,  such  as 
is  used  in  spraying.  This  is  such  a  radical  suggestion 
that  we  have  asked  W.  K.  Newell,  President  of  the 
State  Board,  for  further  particulars,  and  give  his  state¬ 
ments  in  interview  form : 

“What  strength  of  lime  and  sulphur  will  be  used,  and 
how  is  the  plan  likely  to  work  out?” 

I  cannot  answer  you  very  fully  yet  as  to  how  our 
plan  of  dipping  nursery  stock  is  going  to  work  out,  for 
we  have  only  just  undertaken  it,  and  most  of  our 
nurserymen  do  not  begin  delivery  of  trees  until  the  last 
of  this  month  and  first  of  next.  We  provide  that  the 
mixture  shall  be  made  of  standard  proportions,  15 
pounds  lime,  15  pounds  sulphur,  to  50  gallons  water.” 

“Would  it  not  be  possible  for  a  nurseryman  to  use  a 
simple  lime-water  whitewash  to  cover  the  trees  without 
destroying  the  scale,  and  at  the  same  time  hide  any 
defects  of  an  inferior  tree?” 

"Of  course  a  dishonest  man  can  evade  this,  but  not 
so  easily  as  he  could  the  fumigation,  and  then  with  our 
efficient  force  of  county  inspectors  we  can  keep  pretty 
good  watch  of  them.” 

“How  is  the  work  to  be  done?” 

“One  large  nursery  has  a  boiling  vat  fixed  up,  and 
just  enough  lower,  a  dipping  tank  with  pulley  rope  and 
windlass,  so  they  can  dip  a  large  bale  at  once.  It  is 
quxkly  done,  and  the  expense  is  not  heavy.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  will  be  any  trouble  about  passing  in¬ 
ferior  trees.” 

“What  do  your  nurserymen  say  about  it?” 

“The  nurserymen  them¬ 
selves  welcome  the  change 
as  a  relief  from  the  fumi¬ 
gation.  The  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  is  going  to  be  in 
convincing  outside  buyers 
that  the  dipping  is  done 
as  a  safeguard  and  not  as 
a  means  of  covering  up 
insects  or  disease.  We 
are  trying  to  induce 
Washington  and  Califor¬ 
nia  people  to  adopt  the 
same  plan.” 

“We  understand  that  in 
Oregon  inspectors  have 
the  right  to  seize  and  de¬ 
stroy  fruit  found  in  mar¬ 
ket  with  scale  on  it. 

What  is  done  with  the 
fruit?” 

“In  condemning  fruit  in 
the  market,  the  inspector 
doses  it  liberally  with 
kerosene  and  leaves  the 
victim  to  get  rid  of  it  as 
he  may.  The  farmer, 
peddling  his  own  fruit,  is 
on  first  offense  given  a 
chance  to  take  it  to  a  vin¬ 
egar  factory,  but  next  time  is  coal-oiled,  and  if  per¬ 
sistent,  fined.  Car  lots  shipped  in,  if  infected,  are  not 
allowed  to  be  unloaded,  and  shippers  are  notified.  This 
plan,  adopted  last  year,  has  done  more  good  than  all 
the  other  plans  put  together.” 

“Have  the  courts  yet  settled  whether  you  have  the 
right  to  destroy  such  fruit,  or  to  enter  an  orchard  and 
destroy  trees  badly  affected  with  scale?” 

“Yes,  two  cases  have  just  been  decided.  The  first 
was  for  cutting  down  fruit  trees  where  the  owner  re¬ 
fused  to  spray.  On  examination  we  decided  the  trees 
were  not  worth  trying  to  save,  as  the  scale  had  nearly 
killed  them,  so  ordered  the  inspector  to  cut  them  down. 
The  owner  brought  suit  for  heavy  damages,  and  a  jury 
of  farmers  from  the  same  county  sat  on  the  case  and 
completely  exonerated  us.  The  judge  (one  of  the  best 
circuit  judges  in  Oregon)  upheld  the  law  in  all  points, 
and  roundly  scored  the  plaintiff.  The  case  has  attract¬ 
ed  wide  attention,  and  the  result  gives  us  great  satis¬ 
faction.  The  following  day  the  other  case  was  tried  in 
another  county  before  another  judge.  This  was  against 
the  inspector  for  coal-oiling  wormy  and  scaly  apples 
found  in  a  farmer’s  wagon.  The  man  had  been  fully 
warned,  but  persisted  in  selling  anyway.  We  won  as 
decisively  here  as  in  the  other  case,  and  I  think  there  is 
little  likelihood  f  an  appeal,  so  we  feel  that  we  are  now 
on  solid  ground,  and  can  proceed  to  clean  things  up.” 


RAW  PHOSPHATE  ROCK  AS  FERTILIZER. 

I  have  80  acres  of  prairie  land  rented  that  I  farm  in 
corn,  oats  and  broom  corn.  I  sow  clover  in  the  oats  and 
plow  up  the  next  Spring  for  corn.  My  landlord  has  pur¬ 
chased  live  tons  of  raw  phosphate  to  apply  to  this  land  as 
an  experiment.  When  shall  we  apply  it.  and  how?  Shall 
we  plow  it  under  this  Fall,  or  shall  we  wait  until  next 
Spring,  and  how  much  shall  we  apply  to  the  acre,  and  what 
should  we  expect  from  this  phosphate  on  land  that  will 
grow  40  to  50  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  after  corn  with¬ 
out  any  fertilizer  of  any  kind?  j.  b.  f. 

Mattoon,  Ill. 

An  appplication  of  raw  rock  phosphate  will  produce 
but  little  effect  on  the  following  corn  crop,  if  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  without  organic  matter,  although,  if  the  corn  is 
followed  by  oats  and  clover,  the  phosphate  usually  pro¬ 
duces  some  benefit  to  the  clover  crop,  and  a  still  greater 
benefit  to  the  corn  crop  which  follows  the  clover.  Raw 
rock  phosphate  is  not  readily  available,  and  if  a  farmer 
makes  use  of  phosphorus  in  this  form  it  becomes  his 
business  to  make  it  available,  and  the  means  by-  which 
this  is  to  be  accomplished  is  decaying  organic  matter. 
If  rock  phosphate  is  mixed  with  farm  manure,  either 
as  it  is  being  made  in  the  stable,  or  as  it  is  being  load¬ 
ed  on  the  manure  spreader,  and  thus  placed  in  intimate 
contact  with  decaying  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  the 
fermentation  of  the  organic  matter  markedly  increases 
the  availability  of  the  phosphorus.  Raw  rock  phosphate 
may  also  be  applied  to  the  land  where  there  is  a  good 
growth  of  clover  to  be  plowed  under.  It  is  advisable, 
after  the  phosphate  has  been  applied,  to  disk  the  land 
before  plowing,  in  order  to  mix  the  phosphate  with 
the  organic  matter  and  with  the  soil,  so  that  when  it 
is  plowed  under  it  will  be  fairly  well  distributed  in  the 
stratum  of  soil  where  the  roots  of  the  following  crop 
are  fed.  The  addition  of  decaying  organic  matter  to 
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the  soil  is  an  essential  part  of  any  system  by  which  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  land  can  be  maintained,  and 
if  we  are  to  provide  the  decaying  -organic  matter,  the 
information  already  at  hand  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  addition  of  raw  rock  phosphate  with  the  organic 
matter  is  not  only  profitable,  but  it  provides  a  method 
by  which  the  total  phosphorus  content  of  the  soil  can 
be  profitably  increased.  The  expense  of  purchasing 
phosphorus  in  acid  phosphate,  and  especially  in  com¬ 
plete  fertilizers,  is  usually  so  great  that  the  common  prac¬ 
tice  of  those  who  use  such  materials  is  to  apply  phos¬ 
phorus  in  smaller  amounts  than  is  removed  in  the  crops 
grown,  thus  practising  a  system  under  which  the  total 
phosphorus  content  of  the  soil  is  gradually  decreased, 
and  which  leads  ultimately-  to  land  ruin.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  testimony 
of  farmers  who  come  to  Illinois  from  sections  in  the 
Eastern  States  where  commercial  fertilizers  have  been 
used  for  many  years. 

Til  our  own  experiments,  where  ,  raw  rock  phosphate 
has  been  applied  to  corn  stubble  or  oat  stubble,  without 
the  addition  of  manure,  and  at  the  rate  of  from  1,000 
to  2,000  pounds  per  acre,  it  has  produced  an  increase 
in  the  following  corn  crop  amounting  to  only  three  or 
four  bushels  to  the  acre  as  an  average  of  more  than 
80  separate  tests.  The  variation  in  increase  is  from  less 
than  one  bushel  to  more  than  seven.  We  have  been  us- 


1906.  1  he  average  of  the  first  nine  years  showed  that 

rock  phosphate,  at  $8  a  ton,  when  mixed  with  manure, 
produced  increases  in  a  rotation  of  corn,  wheat  and 
clover,  above  the  increase  produced  by  the  manure  alone 
to  make  an  average  return  of  $0.97  for  every  dollar  in¬ 
vested  in  raw  rock  phosphate,  figuring  the  corn  at  35 
cents  a  bushel,  wheat  at  70  cents  a  bushel,  and  clover 
hay  at  $0  a  ton.  Acid  phosphates  used  in  the  same  way 
have  given  a  return  of  $4.59  for  every  dollar  invested. 

I  would  advise  mixing  100  pounds  of  rock  phosphate 
with  every  load  of  manure,  and  applying  the  manure  at 
the  rate  of  eight  or  10  tons  to  the  acre,  or  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  applying  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre  of  raw  rock  phos¬ 
phate  to  the  second  growth  of  clover,  and  plowing  this 
under  for  corn,  either  in  a  three-year  rotation  with  two 
crops  of  corn,  to  be  followed  with  oats  the  third  year 
and  clover  the  fourth  year.  So  far  as  I  have  heard,  the 
Illinois  farmers  who  have  used  raw  rock  phosphate  as 
it  should  be  used,  in  connection  with  decaying  organic 
matter,  have  obtained  satisfactory  results  from  it,  and 
they  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  land  is 
increasing  in  its  phosphorus  content,  and  is  not  growing 
poorer  in  that  element. 

We  have  obtained  in  our  own  experiments  some  very 
marked  results,  but  while  they  seem  to  be  entirely  re¬ 
liable,  I  do  not  feel  that  they  are  sufficient  to  justify 
final  conclusions.  Thus,  we  have  six  plots  of  very  uni¬ 
form  land,  four  of  which  are  treated  with  phosphated 
manure,  while  the  other  two  receive  the  same  applica¬ 
tions  of  manure  without  phosphorus.  Upon  this  land 
we  are  growing  a  four-years’  rotation  of  corn,  oats, 
wheat  and  clover.  These  experiments  were  begun  in 
1903,  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre  of  rock  phosphate  having 
been  applied  that  Spring,  and  not  well  incorporated 

with  the  soil,  the  land  hav¬ 
ing  come  into  our  posses¬ 
sion  too  recently  to  enable 
us  to  get  it  in  good 
shape.  The  average  results 
of  that  season  gave  us  1.4 
bushel  less  corn  where  the 
phosphate  had  been  applied 
than  where  no  phosphate 
was  applied.  In  the  Fall 
of  1903  we  made  another 
application  of  1,000  pounds 
to  the  acre  of  rock  phos¬ 
phate  on  the  same  plots, 
which  had  received  pliosr 
phate  in  the  Spring,  thus 
making  one  ton  to  the  acre. 
This  was  well  mixed  with 
the  soil  and  with  the  ma¬ 
nure,  and  the  ground  well 
prepared  for  corn  in  1904. 
That  year  the  four  phos¬ 
phated  plots  produced  an 
average  yield  of  corn  14.0 
bushels  larger  than  on  the 
plots  treated  with  manure 
without  phosphate.  In 
1905,  8.8  bushels  increase 
in  the  oats  crop  was  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  phosphated 
land,  and  in  1906,  the  increase  was  10.7  bushels  of  wheat. 
We  now  have  clover  on  the  land  for  next  year’s  crop. 

Illinois  Exp.  Station.  [Prof.]  cyril  g.  hopkins. 


In  New  Zealand,  we  understand  that  the  laws  relating  i„g  rock  phosphate  in  Illinois  only  for  a  short  time,  and 


to  infested  fruit' are  quite  as  drastic  as  these  discussed 
by  Mr.  Newell,  and  they  appear  to  have  worked  well 
for  a  number  of  years.  British  Columbia  has  similar 
laws  regarding  the  confiscation  of  insect-infested  fruit, 
and  we  believe  that  this  practice  of  putting  up  the  bars 
acts  admirably.  The  best  time  to  get  rid  of  all  these 
orchard  pests  is  before  they  arrive, 


our  regular  system  of  experiments  precludes  the  use  of 
manure  during  the  first  rotation,  so  that  we  have  not 
yet  obtained  sufficient  data  from  our  own  experiments 
from  which  to  draw  final  conclusions.  The  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  has  conducted  experiments  with  the 
use  of  raw  rock  phosphate  in  connection  with  manure, 
as  compared  with  manure  alone,  for  10  years,  including 


THE  WISCONSIN  FARMERS’  INSTITUTES. 

There  will  be  no  strictly  new  features  introduced 
into  the  Wisconsin  institutes  this  Winter.  Slight 
changes  will  be  made  in  the  manner  of  discussion  of 
some  of  the  subjects.  At  Wisconsin  institutes  the  talks 
have  always  been  short  and  to  the  point,  and  this 
Winter  we  shall  endeavor  to  boil  them  down  still  more, 
so  as  to  give  longer  time  for  the  questions  by  the 
audience  and  the  general  e  discussion  entered  into  by 
the  leading  farmers  in  attendance.  We  find  the  dis¬ 
cussions  the  best  and  most  profitable  part  of  the  insti¬ 
tutes,  therefore  everything  must  give  way  to  this  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  conductor,  who  acts  as  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  holds  all  the  discussion  strictly  to  the  ques¬ 
tion.  There  will  no  doubt  be  more  attention  paid  to 
the  relation  of  legislation,  both  State  and  National,  as 
relating  -to  the  interests  of  the  farmers,  than  at  any 
previous  series  of  farmers’  institutes  in  the  State.  I 
do  not  mean  in  a  partisan,  political  sense,  but  in  the 
general  way.  of  better  laws  for  the  development  of 
Wisconsin’s  agriculture.  The  topics  that  will  be  fore¬ 
most  on  every  programme  will  be  such  as  soil  condi¬ 
tions,  rotation  of  crops,  profitable  crops,  clovers  and 
Alfalfa,  the  corn  crop,  silo  and  silage,  dairy  cows, 
care  of  dairy  products,  relating  to  the  cleanliness  and 
to  manufacture ;  the  State’s  interest  in  the  health  of 
animals,  better  roads,  the  farmer’s  garden,  both  vege¬ 
table  and  fruit ;  education  of  the  farmer’s  children, 
potatoes,  small  grains,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  crops  grown 
upon  Wisconsin  farms,  adapting  the  discussion  to  the 
the  meetings  are  being  held. 


localitv  in  which 


Supt.  Farmers’  Institutes. 


GEO.  M  KERROW. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


f  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


A  DRILL  FOR  POST  HOLES 

C.  E.  B.,  who  inquires  on  page  786 
in  regard  to  a  drill  for  post  holes,  should 
take  a  20-pound  steel  bar  and  start  the 
holes  where  he  wants  his  post,  have  his 
post  well  sharpened,  and  use  a  20-pound 
post  maul  to  drive  with.  He  will  find  it 
the  quickest  and  the  cheapest  way  to  set 
posts,  and  they  can  be  driven  in  very 
rocky  ground  without  any  trouble.  The 
time  to  drive  is  in  the  early  Spring,  just 
after  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  The 
ground  is  very  loose  then,  and  if  there 
are  rocks  they  will  give  way  as  the  post 
is  being  driven.  H.  A.  B. 

Victor,  Mont. 

C.  E.  B.  may  find  some  firm  that  will 
give  him  a  power  post  hole  digger.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  a  heavy  crowbar  makes  a 
good  post  hole  digger ;  when  last  in  Spo¬ 
kane  I  had  a  blacksmith  make  me  a  dig¬ 
ger  that  does  good  work.  I  got  a  piece 
of  hollow  pipe,  two-inch  hole ;  pipe  about 
five  feet  long,  and  into  this  had  a  piece 
of  steel  welded,  point  chisel-shaped.  If 
I  was  to  have  another  made  1  would  have 
the  pipe  six  feet  long  for  the  additional 
weight.  H.  g. 

Addy,  Wash. 

Blackberries  for  Maryland. 

F.  O.,  White  Marsh,  Md. — Which  do  you 
consider  the  best  varieties  of  blackberries  for 
commercial  purposes?  The  land  is  naturally 
well  adapted  to  blackberries.  I  have  been 
raising  Erie  for  some  years— very  successfully 
formerly,  but  the  last  two  seasons  they  have 
done  poorly,  producing  only  about  one-quarter 
of  a  crop.  Rose-bloom  seemed  to  be  what 
was  the  matter.  Last  season  they  did  con¬ 
siderably  better  than  the  year  previous,  but 
still  the  crop  was  very  short.  Do  you  think 
it  likely  they  will  entirely  recover  and  yield 
as  formerly?  The  canes  are  stouter  and 
look  better  this  Spring  than  last.  Has  the 
variety  run  out?  Is  there  any  better  berry 
than  the  Rathbun? 

Ans. — Erie  has  been  the  most  gener¬ 
ally  successful  of  blackberries.  The  only 
way  to  get  rid  of  rose-bloom,  when  not 
caused  by  late  frosts.,  is  to  replant  with 
new,  healthy  stock.  Mersereau  is  hardy 
and  productive,  so  far  quite  free  from 
disease  tendencies.  The  berries  are  large, 
well  flavored,  very  black  in  color  and  are 
good  shippers.  Rathbun  is  large  and  of 
good  quality,  very  productive  when  young. 
It  is  not  considered  a  long-lived  plant. 
The  new  Ward  blackberry  offered  this 
year  appears  very  promising  for  market 
purposes.  It  should  at  least  be  tried. 
There  is  no  more  reliable  variety  than 
Snyder,  but  it  is  a  rather  small  and  soft 
for  market.  . 

A  Fertilizer  from  Hen  Manure. 

A.  C.  C.,  Coxsackic,  N.  Y. — Could  I  make 
my  own  phosphate  by  using  hen  manure  as 
a  tiller  ?  1  want  a  phosphate  for  corn,  rye, 

oats  or  grass  and  potatoes.  I  have  been 
buying  phosphate  with  analysis  of  2-6-8, 
paid  .$30  a  ton,  and  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
it.  What  does  2-6-8  mean?  How  do  you 
figure  it  out?  I  think  I  can  make  a  better 
phosphate  myself.  If  I  know  what  to  put  in 
with  the  hen  manure  I  can  grind  my  hen 
manure  and  make  it  fine  and  make  a  better 
phosphate  for  less  money.  How  much  potash, 
dried  blood  or  bone,  if  any,  should  I  put 
to  a  ton  of  manure? 

Ans. — A  fertilizer  marked  2-6-8  means 
that  it  contains  two  per  cent  nitrogen,  six 
per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  eight  per 
cent  potash.  Do  not  be  too  sure  that  you 
can  make  a  better  fertilizer  out  of  hen 
manure  and  chemicals.  An  average  sam¬ 
ple  of  dry  hen  manure  may  contain  one 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  one-third  per  cent  of 
potash  and  four-fifths  per  cent  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  Of  the  chemicals  that  con¬ 
tain  nitrogen  nitrate  of  soda  carries  16 
per  cent,  dried  blood  12  per  cent,  bone  3J4 
per  cent  and  tankage  six  per  cent.  Acid 
phosphate  contains  12  per  cent  more  of 
phosphoric  acid,  while  bone  averages  25 
per  cent,  while  you  must  get  the  potash 
in  the  form  of  potash  salts — usually  sul¬ 
phate  or  muriate,  each  of  which  contain 


50  per  cent  of  potash.  To  make  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  of  the  analysis  you  mention  you 
will  need  in  one  ton  40  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  120  of  acid  phosphate  and  160  of  pot¬ 
ash.  As  you  see  from  the  analysis,  a  ton 
of  hen  manure  will  average  20  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  16  of  phosphoric  acid  and  seven 
of  potash.  Suppose  you  start  with  1,000 
pounds  of  manure.  You  will  need  to  add 
30  pounds  nitrogen,  112  phosphoric  acid 
and  156  pounds  potash.  You  might  do  it 
with  the  following  mixture : 


J 

\Titro- 

gen 

I’hos- 

phoric 

Acid 

I’otash 

l.oun  lbs.  lien  manure... 

.  10 

8 

4 

310 

lbs.  muriate  of  potash. 

155 

350 

Il>s.  ground  bone . 

.  10 

87 

1 50 

100 

lbs.  acid  phosphate.  . 
lbs.  nitrate  of  soda.. 

.’  20 

40 

20 

115 

159 

While  this  gives  the  desired  analysis 
it  is  not  the  best  mixture.  It  would  be 


better  to  use  less  hen  manure  and  more 
acid  phosphate  and  dried  blood.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  800  pounds  hen  manure,  320  pounds 
of  muriate,  200  pounds  ground  bone  and 
430  pounds  acid  phosphate  will  make  a 
better  mixture,  since  it  will  give  three  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  nitrogen  and  more  soluble 
phosphoric  acid.  Whenever  hen  manure  is 
used  in  a  fertilizer  it  must  be  made  per¬ 
fectly  fine,  so  it  will  mix  easily. 


WANT  TO  KNOW. 

About  The  Stark  Apple. — In  this  section 
of  New  Brunswick  we  can  grow  excellent 
McIntosh,  Fameuse,  Alexander,  Wealthy, 
Gano  and  Golden  Russet  apples,  but  find  the 
Winter  a  little  too  severe  for  Baldwin.  King, 
Spy,  etc.  We  now  want  a  good  Winter 
apple  of  as  good  quality  as  possible  to  get. 
The  Gano  does  not  seem  to  be  much  superior 
to  Ben  Davis,  and  we  are  thinking  of  Stark. 
Will  some  of  your  readers  who  have  grown 
Stark  where  the  temperature  in  Winter  often 
goes  to  25  or  30  below  zero  for  a  week, 
tell  me.  something  about  the  tree,  and  how 
it  acts?  Any  information  about  any  other 
variety  that  would  seem  to  fill  the  bill  would 
be  thankfully  received. 

New  Brunswick.  s.  b.  hatheway. 

Wood  Ashes  and  Potato  Blight. — On 
page  849  a  reader  tells  how  the  ntlgnt 
apparently  delayed  its  attack  upon  that  part 
of  the  field  of  potatoes  which  received  a 
dressing  of  wood  ashes  before  planting.  The 
writer  had  a  novel  experience  with  wood 
ashes  used  upon  potatoes  the  past  Summer. 
While  the  vines  were  in  blossom  several 
wheelbarrow  Joads  of  ashes  were  taken  from 
the  scratching  shed  and  scattered  over  the 
poorest  part  of  a  small  potato  patch,  with 
the  result  that  after  the  rest  of  the  vines 
were  dead  the  part  receiving  the  ashes  was 
still  green.  Did  the  ashes  stimulate  the 
vines  to  grow  after  the  others  ripened,  or 
did  they  prevent  the  blight  attacking  this 
part  of  the  patch  as  I  supposed  it  did?  I 
cannot  say  positively  that  1  know  anything 
about  this  disease.  Small  black  spots  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves.  These 
spots  rapidly  increased  in  size  and  numbers, 
and  soon  covered  the  whole  leaf,  when  the 
entire  plant  soon  drooped  and  died.  Have 
any  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  ever  had 
a  similar  experience  with  ashes  used  in  the 
manner  indicated?  j.  d.  tkickett. 

Ohio. 

For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Is  abso¬ 
lutely  water¬ 
proof.  Resists  fire. 
Is  easy  to  apply.  Re¬ 
quires  no  expensive  at¬ 
tention.  Not  affected  by 
changes  of  temperature. 
Contains  no  tar,  paper, 
rubber  or  other  short-lived 
ingredients  to  crack,  dry- 
up  and  become  useless 
with  age. 

Write  us  for  samples,  booklet  and 
further  particulars. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

Manufacturers 

100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Chicago  Cincinnati  St.  Louis 


APPLE  TREES 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

and  all  other  kinds  of  trees  and  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

.  TREES  ARE  FAMOUS 

'wherever  planted;  are  planted 
'everywhere  trees  are  grown.  Free 
_  Catalog  of  superb  fruits— Black  Ben, 

King  DaYidi  Delicious,  etc.-5tarh Bro's, Louisiana,  Me, 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.’’  See  guaraniee.  page  8. 


Why  Not  Buy  at  Wholesale  Prices  ? 


$2.65 


will  pay 
for  this 
handsome 


Old  Mission  Clock;  made 
of  Solid  Oak,  exactly  like 
the  Mission  furniture  now 
so  much  in  use.  Fitted 
with  the  best  8-day  move¬ 
ment:  guaranteed  a  per¬ 
fect  timekeeper,  specially 
designed  for  use  on  man¬ 
tel  or  sideboard;  has  pol¬ 
ished  brass  numbers, 
hands  andhinges.  Strikes 
the  hour  and  half  hour 
on  a  Cathedral  Gong. 
Height  20*4  inches,  width 
lll4  inches;  regular  price 
of  this  clock  is  $4.50,  but 
we  will  send  it  to  you  at, 
any  time  within  a  month 
at  $2.65. 


GET  OUR  BIG  NEW  CATALOG 


and  Save  50  Per  Cent  on 
Your  Christmas  Presents 


Our  big  New  Catalogue  No.  91  gives  prices  ami  pictures  of 
over  7.r», 000  things  that  most  families  need  for  use  or  com¬ 
fort  ami  is  full  of  Holiday  Suggestions  from  cover  to  cover. 

It  contains  a  larger  variety  of  labor-saving,  money-saving 
articles  at  lower  prices  than  heretofore  shown  in  any  catalogue 
ever  published. 

This  up-to-date  Buyer’s  Guide  contains  everything  you  can 
poHsihly  need  for  the  Home,  Farm  ami  Shop.  Opposite  each 
article  in  the  catalogue  is  the  low  price  at  which  we  Bell  It; 
the  lowest  price  for  which  it  can  he  bought  in  any  store  in  any 
city,  big  or  little,  in  this,  or  any  country  on  the  Globe.  You 
wiil  spend  hours  of  interest  over  its  pages:  you  will  marvel 
at  the  wonderful  variety  all  complete  in  one  big  book.  It 
makes  buying  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable.  This  catalogue 
costs  us  $1.00  to  print,  but  we  will  send  It  to  you  postpaid, 
FREE  OK  CHARGE. 


WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY. 

We  will  send  you  our  Premium  List,  containing  one  hundred 
valuable  and  useful  premiums  given  away  free.  Also  our 
Grocery  List,  showing  how  you  can  save  one-third  your 
living  expenses. 

WE  SELL  RELIABLE  GOODS  ONLY. 

'Buy  of  us  and  save  money  on  everything,  Best  Goods  at 
Lowest  Prices.  Prompt  Shipments.  Low  Freight  and  Express 
Kates  ami  a  SQUARE  BEAL  every  time. 

We  Guarantee  Satisfaction  or  refund  your  money. 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &.  CO. 

19  CHATHAM  SOI' A  UK.  Established  1.SHS.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  in  America. 


before  it  destroys  your  trees.  The 
one  absolutely  sure  way  to  eradicate 
this  pest  entirely  is  by  using  SALI- 
MINK— the  best,  safest,  cheapest, 
concentrated  spray  on  the  market. 
Tlie  original 

TRADE 

SALIMINE 

MARK 

is  the  result  of  ten  years  “At  It”  and 
“Know  How.”  It  is  a  Lime,  Salt,  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  Caustic  Potash  solution. 
Recognized  by  all  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  as  the  best  insecticide  for  thor¬ 
oughly  eradicating  scale.  One  gallon 
mixed  with  cold  water  makes  20  gal¬ 
lons  of  tlie  standard  solution.  Write 
to-day  for  free  circular  with  prices. 

Monmouth  Chemical  Works 

Dept.  A.  SHREWSBURY,  N.  J. 


SAVE  YOUR  TREES 

from  the  Ravage  of  SAN  JOSK,  COTTONY 
MAPLE  SCALE,  PSYLLA,  Etc. 

ALL  YOU  NEED  IS 

“SCALECIDE,”  Water, 

Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than  LIME, 
SULPHUR  and  SALT. 

For  sample,  testimonials  and  price  delivered 
at  your  Railroad  station,  address  Dept.  A, 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  11  Broadway,  New  York,N.Y. 


It  Is  Worth  While  < 

Buy  a  machine  that  does  the 
work  right— tliat  cleans  its  strainer 
antomatically  with  a  brush,  mixes  liquid 
mechanically  so  that  foliage  is  never 
burned,  but  gets  its  due  proportion. 

EMPIRE  KING,  and 
ORCHARD  MONARCH 

do  these  things.  They  throw  finest  spray, 
are  easiest  to  work  and  they  never  clog. 
You  ought  to  know  more  about  them.  IV  rite 
for  Instruction  book  on  spraying,  formulas, 
etc.  Mailed  Tree.  » 

FIELD  FORCE  PI  MP  CO.,  No.  2  11th  SL,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  bv 

GOOD’S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.S.Dept.  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti¬ 
cide.  50-lb.  kegs.  $2.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  $4.50;  half  barrel, 
270  lb., 3^c  per  1  b ;  barrel,425  lb. ,  346c.  Send  for  booklet. 

JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PAPER  POTS 


$1.25  a  1,000:  send  for  circular 
with  photo.  P.  B.  CROSBY 
&  SON,  Catonsville,  Md. 


Potat  oes— Bliss,  Cobbler,  Coin.  Giant, Hebron, Ohio, 
Longfellow,  Rose.  85  kinds.  C.W.  Ford,  Fishers,  N.Y. 


SEND  FOR  1907  LIST  i  Athenia,  N.  J. 


HARgY 


To 

prove  they  are 

healthy  and  vigorous  we’ll  | 
send  Four  Trees  3  yrs.  old  free  to 
property  owners.  Mailing  ex¬ 
pense  5c.  A  postal  will  bring 
them  and  our  catalog  with  64 
'  colored  plates.  Write  today,  i 
THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  CO.,  | 
Box  816,  Osage,  Iowa. 


APPLE  TREES, 


Nothing  But  Apple  Trees. 
The  Safest  and  BEST  Apple 
Trees  in  the  World. 

We  offer  nearly  100,000  thrifty  one  ami 
two  year  old  apple  trees,  all  bred  from 
selected  bearing  parents.  Every  tree 
our  own  growing. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL, 
Apple  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y, 


Are  You  Interested  in 
APPLE  TREES, 
PEACH  TREES, 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET, 

or  anything  in  the  line  of  Nursery  Stock,  if  so.  we 
ask  you  to  send  for  our  FREE  48  page  illustrated 
catalogue.  Our  stock  of  trees  and  plants  is  large 
and  fine.  Write  to  us.  Address, 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut. 

TLamnaiauIa  wheelbarrow 

1  nompson  S  Grass  Seeder 

£loV?:!'  Light,  but  strong 

SodToptndlirCr.^  _  *"d„  .°v«r 

Seeds  In  any  desired  A  200  Thousand  In 

quantity.  So  close  to  U*®‘  HaS  ®d  « 

the  ground  seed  will  /TNI'  broadcast  seeders  for 
not  blow  away  In  VpAV  30  years.  Catalogue 
windiest  weather. 

' 

0.  F  Thompson  |¥0fl  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
Hons,  w 

TO  INSURE  KILLING  THE 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

PREPARE  YOUR  OWN 

LIME  SULPHUR  WASH 

AND  BE  SURE  TO  USE 

FLOWERS 

(Note  the  Spelling) 

OF  SULPHUR 

BERGEN  PORT 

Brand,  which  is  prepared  especially  for 
Spraying  Purposes.  Combines  easily, 
quickly  and  completely  with  lime.  In¬ 
sist  on  having  it.  Ask  your  Dealer  or 
write  to 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO., 

28  Burling  Slip,  New  York. 

GET  THE  BEST 


A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
— found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


’ - - 


KIL=@=SCALE 


Tlie  original,  moat  popular  and  moat  effective  SCALE  DESTROY  I.lt 
on  the  market.  KILO-SCALE  combines  the  two  infallible 
remedies — SC  1,1*11  C  K  A  M)  PETROLEUM.  Beware  of  Oil  Solutions 
that  will  SEPARATE,  endangering  the  life  of  the  tree.  Do  not  be 
persuaded  to  buy  inferior  imitations.  Write  for  circular,  telling 
what  users  have  to  say  about  KIL-O-SCALE.  Our  190"  Seed  and 
Implement  Catalogue  free.  Write  for  it, 

GUI KKIT1I  A.  TURNER  CO,  209  Ji.  Tuca  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


To  introduco  onr  patented  pumps  In  every 
co'unty,  wo  will  send  one  putnp 
to  the  first  to  write  accepting  our 
special  offer.  Write  to-day. 
A  Wooden  Pumpmade 
of  Iron.  Just  remove  fulcrum 
and  handle  to  remove  suck- 
leathor.  Stock  made  of  steel,  hose 
adjustable,  brass  drain  cock  pieventl 
freezing.  Guaranteed. 

All  repairs  done  quickly  abovejroumb 


fo  Trix” 


"To  Fix" 


•‘Williams”  Pump  Co.  409  Baxmon  St,  Indianapolis. In* 


EACH,  APPLE  and  other  FRUIT  TREES, 

GRAPE7  VINES,  CURRANTS  and  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS. 

Do  not  forget  we  are  among  the  largest  growers  of  above  stock,  and  it  will  certainly  pay  you  to  send 
mr  catalogue  now  aud  give  us  a  chance  to  hook  your  order  early  while  best  sele  tion  of  \aneties  lasts, 
)ur  catalogue  K0>>  auu  give  us  ES  BROS,  vijBSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  YalesvIUe,  Conn, 
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APPLES  FOR  SOUTH  JERSEY. 

For  Philadelphia  market  I  would  set 
out  for  quick  and  sure  profits  Red  As- 
trachan,  Hagloe,  Maiden  Blush,  Grimes, 
Smith  Cider  and  Ben  Davis,  with  possibly 
Early  Williams  and  Winesap.  Oldenburg 
has  never  been  very  profitable  with  us, 
though  a  good  seller  and  pretty.  The 
Pearmains  have  not  sold  well.  York  Im¬ 
perial  I  know  nothing  about.  Wealthy  is 
recommended  as  a  very  profitable  apple, 
and*a  good  seller.  I  do  not  think  roots 
would  stop  drains  very  soon,  unless  trees 
were  set  directly  over  drains.  We  have 
a  drain  that  runs  to  the  center  of  our 
orchard  of  40-year-old  trees,  that  has 
never  been  stopped  by  roots.  I  would  not 
set  an  orchard  in  the  low  ground,  neither 
would  I  set  out  a  great  number  of  varie¬ 
ties.  A.  P.  OWEN. 

Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 

Garden  Questions. 

J1 (No  Address). — M.v  Baby  Rambler  rose 
I  got.  two  years  ago  never  bloomed,  does  not 
grow  very  much.  I  have  it  in  front  yard 
and  leave  out  all  the  time.  I  mulch  it  well 
in  Fall  with  dry  leaves.  What  are  the  most 
popular  and  best  flowering  plants  that  will 
stay  in  the  ground  all  Winter?  What  Is  a 
nice  vine  to  cover  up  an  old  chimney  which 
stands  in  the  front  of  our  house?  I  should 
like  to  have  a  vine  that  grows  quickly  and  is 
growing  all  Summer. 

Ans.— Baby  Rambler  rose  ought  to 
bloom  practically  all  the  time  while  it  is 
growing.  Probably  your  order  was  not 
properly  filled  and  you  have  the  wrong 
variety.  Your  treatment  is  all  right.  It 
may  be  the  rose  will  do  better  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  Probably  the  best  vine  to 
cover  your  chimney  is  the  Japan  ivy, 
Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  which  may  lie  had  at 
a  moderate  price  from  almost  any  dealer 
in  hardy  plants.  There  are  many  hardy 
flowering  plants  that  can  be  relied  upon 
to  live  over  Winter.  The  list  is  so  long 
that  we  have  no  space  to  give  it. 

Chemicals  to  Kill  Trees;  Acclimated  Seed. 

A.  S.  K.,  Jackson,  Tenn. — What  chemicals 
may  I  use  and  when  and  how  applied  to  kill 
large  trees?  Is  melon  or  cantaloupe  seed 
better  if  saved  from  fruit  grown  here,  or  is 
northern-grown  best?  I  think  sometimes  seed 
saved  here  would  be  acclimated  and  do  better 
than  imported  seed. 

Ans. — The  use  of  chemicals  for  killing 
trees  has  never  proved  economical  or  sat¬ 
isfactory.  The  best  way  is  to  cut  them 
down  with  an  ax  or  a  saw  and  kill  the 
stumps  if  inclined  to  sprout  by  boring 
several  large,  deep  holes  and  filling  them 
with  commercial  oil  of  vitriol  or  sulphuric 
acid,  stopping  the  holes  with  wooden  plugs 
to  keep  out  rain.  This  acid  chars  the 
wood  and  starts  decay,  which  sooner  or 
later  kills  out  the  stump.  The  acid  has 
been  used  to  some  extent  for  killing  trees 
by  boring  deep  holes  and  filling  in  the 
same  manner  as  with  the  stumps,  but  it  is 
a  slow  and  uncertain  process.  Musk- 
melon  or  cantaloupe  seeds  are  probably 
better  saved  from  home-grown  fruits  if 
the  latter  are  entirely  healthy  and  of  good 
quality.  Where  the  very  prevalent  Melon 
blight  or  other  diseases  exist  it  is  a  poor 
plan  to  save  from  home-grown  fruits,  and 
better  to  get  them  from  some  other  region 
where  the  healthy  melons  can  be  grown. 
Not  much  melon  seed  is  imported.  Most 
of  that  offered  by  seedsmen  is  grown  by 
contract  on  new  soil  in  localities  where 
melons  are  still  healthy. 

Planting  Lilies  ;  Clematis  Paniculata. 

J.  IT.  U.,  Derby,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  best 
time  to  dig  and  plant  Lilium  croceum,  and 
the  best  time  to  dig  and  plant  tiger  lilies? 
When  is  the  best  time  to  transplant  Clematis 
paniculata?  Would  it  be  safe  to  move  a 
large  clump  soon  after  the  bloom  falls,  pro¬ 
vided  I  take  up  plenty  of  soil  with  it?  In 
order  to  have  large  clumps  soon  again  is  it 
better  to  cut  clump  up  Into  large  pieces  or 
to  grow  from  seed?  I  have  about  20  clumps 
that  I  grew  from  seed  sown  five  or  six  years 
ago;  they  all  seem  to  be  the  same  as  to 
type,  but  vary  about  10  days  in  blooming; 
all  have  the  same  soil  and  situation.  Does 
this  Clematis  invariably  come  true  to  type 
from  seed  ? 

Ans. — Probably  the  best  time  to  dig  and 
plant  Lilium  croceum,  tiger  lilies,  and,  in 
fact,  all  other  lilies,  except  L.  candidum,  is 
early  November,  just  after  the  stalks  have 
died  down.  The  Candidum  or  Madonna 
lily  should  always  be  moved,  if  possible, 


in  August,  as  the  bulbs  make  a  new 
growth  of  foliage  at  that  time.  Clematis 
paniculata  plants  can  be  moved  at  any 
time  during  the  Fall  and  Winter  while 
dormant.  If  well  cut  back  and  moved 
just  after  the  blooms  fall  they  will  be 
quite  certain  to  live,  although  it  is  a  little 
early  for  plants  of  this  kind.  The  clumps 
may  be  divided  in  any  way  if  growing 
eves  or  buds  and  a  few  roots  are  secured 
to  each  piece.  This  species  is  well  fixed 
and  comes  very  true  from  seed.  There  is 
little  variation  in  the  character  of  the  flow¬ 
ers,  but  often  some  difference  in  time  of 
blooming  for  young  plants. 

Protecting  Trees. — I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  your  articles  on  pro¬ 
tecting  trees  against  mice  in  Winter.  Two 
years  ago  l  lost  a  great  many  trees  by 
mice.  Last  Fall  we  wrapped  the  trees 
with  tar  paper,  and  not  a  tree  was 
touched,  and  the  paper  seems  to  be  as 
good  as  ever  and  good  for  several  years 
yet.  I  take  a  roll  of  paper  and  cut  it  in 
two  pieces,  making  two  rolls  of  it.  One 
of  these,  a  ball  of  twine  and  a  pair  of 
shears  or  a  sharp  knife  are  taken  by  each 
man,  ahd  strips  the  desired  length  are  cut 
at  each  tree;  these  are  wrapped  around 
the  tree  close  to  the  ground  and  tied  at 
top  and  bottom.  One  roll  of  paper  will 
cover  a  good  many  trees,  making  the  cost 
very  small,  and  if  care  is  taken  to  cut  the 
strips  long  enough  to  lap  over  well  and 
allow  for  the  tree  growing,  they  will  last 
for  several  years.  e.  G.  d. 

Torringford,  Conn. 


WORCESTER'KEMP 
MANURE  SPREADER 


The  Spreader  Without  an  Equal 

THE  WORCESTEK-KEMP  MANURE 
SPREADERS  equipped  with  new  SIMPLEX 
beater  drive— the  greatest  invention  ever  made 
in  Manuro  Spreaders— belts  directly  from  beater 
shaft  with  giant  chain  over  sprocket  on  axle, 
doing  away  with  all  gearing,  hangers  and  bear¬ 
ings,  adding  strength,  preventing  breakages,  re¬ 
ducing  draft  and  doing  better  work.  The  roller 
axle  bearings  also  lighten  draft. 

Worcester-Kenip  Manure  Spreaders  have  double 
floor  drive,  inortise-and-tenon-framed  body, 
patented,  jointed  tail-board— no  scattering  in 
going  to  the  field.  Is  the  perfectly  up-to-date 
Manure  Spreader.  It  is  simplest  to  operate. 
It  is  fool-proof,  easiest  draft,  best  made,  lias 
more  years  of  experience  behind  it  than  any 
other  and  works  where  others  fail. 

Send  for  Catalogue— Free  to  Everybody. 

THE  RICHARDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Department  A.  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


FENCE  Made * 

Made  of  High  Carbon  coiled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It’s  free.  Buy  direct.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Box  263.  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA 


^HEAVIEST  FENCE  RIADE 

.  No.  9  Steel  Wire.  Weighs  H  more  than 
moat  fences.  A  fence  that  will  not  rust. 


.Send  for  Fence  Book  showing 
133  styles.  Brown  Fence® 
Wire  Co., Cleveland, O. 


1 - 1 

STRENGTH 
DURABILITY 
ECONOMY  4 

These  are  the  characters- , 
'  tics  of  Page  Fence.  Strong 
because  made  of  high  car- 
,  bon  double  strength  Page  1 
Wire.  Durable  because  it 
,  will  spring  and  not  break. « 
Economical  because  it  re- 
.quires  fewer  posts.no, 
repairs  and  lasts. 

Our  catalog  tells  all. 
about  it.  Write  us. 

FAGK  WOVEN  WIKK  FENCE  CO.  ’ 
0.  Box  71,  Adrian,  flieh.  a. 


BROKEN  CRACKERS 


are  as  fresh  as  whole 
ones  and  can  be  bought 


Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit,”  etc.  .Write  us 


ICE 


▼ 

i 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
TOOLS 

ELE¥*T0RS^V5cY  •  ICE  KING  PL0W’ $25 

TWIN  CUT  PLOW,  $14 


GIFFORD-WOOD  CO. 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Arlington,  Mass. 

i  Send  for  Catalog  R. 

►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ »♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦*♦ 

♦  VISIBLE 
t  DURABLE 

♦  SPEEDY 


▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼ 

Underwood  Standard  Typewriter 


The 

Machine 

You 

Will 

Eventually 

Buy 


If 

Its 

The 

Underwood 

Its 

BEST 


+  UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  241  Broadway,  New  York  1 

♦♦♦♦•• ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


City  Water  Service  in  your  Farm  Home 


A  satisfactory  water  supply  makes  life  on  the  farm  worth  living.  It  is  now  possible  to  have  a 
supply  equal  to  that  offered  by  a  city  water  works  system.  You  may  have  plenty  of  water  deliv¬ 
ered  under  strong  pressure  to  your  bath  room,  kitchen,  laundry,  barn — anywhere.  This  service 
is  yours  if  you  install  The  Kewanee  Water  System. 

Here's  how  it  works:  A  Kewanee  air-tight,  steel  tank  is  placed  in  the  cellar  or  underground. 
Water  is  pumped  into  this  tank  from  well,  cistern,  stream  or  lake.  The  air  in  the  tank  has  no 
escape  and  is  compressed  by  the  water.  This  air  pressure  forces  the  water  to  the  faucets  and 
hydrants.  No  attic  tank  to  leak  and  flood  the  house;  no  elevated  tank  to  freeze,  flow  over  or 
collapse. 

The  above  illustration  shows  home  of  Mr.  H.  I.  Spafford  of  North  Bennington,  Vt.  who  writes: 

'  Your  Kewanee  Outfit  does  all  you  claim  .for  it  and  more  too. 

It  furnishes  plenty  of  water  for  bath  room ,  lawn,  kitchen  and 
fire  protection.  It  is  perfectly  satisfactory." 

Over  five  thousand  Kewanee  Outfits  now  in  successful  operation.  Every  outfit  guaran¬ 
teed to  give  perfect  service.  Write  for  catalog  No.  47which  explains  everything  and  tells  where 
outfits  may  be  found  in  your  state.  It’s  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co.  Drawer  WW  Kewanee,  Ill. 


Wire  F ence  9Qr 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  ~  w 
Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wire. 
Catalog  of  fences,  tools  and  supplies  FR.ER 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MASON  FENCE  CO.  Box  R7.  Leesburg,  fV 


When  You  Buy  a  Fence 

;  it’s  just  common  business  sense 
J  to  look  for  the  fence  that  gives 
,  you  the  most  for  your  money— 
W  f  the  Anchor  Fence  will  do  it. 
I  Send  for  free  fence  book  D. 
j  Anchor  Fence  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


SAWS  DOWS 
TUBES 


BY  ONE  MAN,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWINC  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket  knife.  Saws  any  kind  ol 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 
with  it  than  2  menin  any  other  way,  and  doit  easier.  Send  for 
FREE  illustrated  catalog,  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS 
awl  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency.  Address 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 

188.T64  E.  Harrison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


US. 


CREAM 


For  over  15  years  the  U.  S.  has  been  ■ 
making  a  reputation  for  reliability  that  is 
today  unequaled.  You  can  depend  on  it 
to  do  the  Best  work  all  the  time  and  a 
long  time,  too. 

SKIMS  CLEANEST, 

Holds  the  World’s  Record. 

IS  SIMPLEST, 

Only  two  parts  Inside  bowl. 
WEARS  LONGEST, 

Construction  and  record  prove  it. 
RUNS  EASY, 

Users  say  so. 

QUICKLY  CLEANED,  / 

Parts  few  and  simple. 

LOW  MILK  CAN, 

Easy  to  fill.  Saves  lifting. 

PERFECTLY  SAFE,  > 

All  running  parts  enclosed. 

MOST  PROFITABLE, 

Saves  most  cream,  time  and  labor. 

You’ll  easily  understand  why  from  the 
27  pictures  and  plain,  complete  explana¬ 
tions  in  our  new  catalogue  that  we  want 
to  send  you  by  return  mail  if  you’ll  just 
write  “  Send  Construction  Catalogue 
No.  159.”  Write  us  today. 


VERMONT  r ARM  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  457 

l.ighteen  distributing  warehouses  centrally  located  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
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•  Ruralisms  • 

3^r  TT  ty  VW^r~T’  V  » 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  Austrian  .Pine.  —  Nurserymen 
quite  agree  that  the  Austrian  pine,  the 
hardiest  and  most  vigorous  variety 
of  Pinus  Laricio,  the  CoTsican  or 
South  European  pine,  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable,  evergreens  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  poor  or  thin  soils,  and  for 
shelter  belts  everywhere  in  cold  or  ex¬ 
posed  situations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
grows  almost  equally  well  in  clay,  if  not 
too  wet,  and  forms  when  young  beautiful 
specimen  trees,  not  out  of  place  in  the 
finest  lawns.  While  not  as  widely  popular 
as  the  Norway  spruce  it  is  being  more 
freely  planted  as  its  merits  become  known. 
Fig.  420,  page  927,  shows  a  group  planted 
12  years  ago  on  a  barren  sandy  slope  ad¬ 
joining  the  Rural  Grounds.  Nursery- 
grown  trees  three  or  four  feet  high  were 
set  about  eight  feet  apart  in  irregular 
rows,  alternating  the  spaces  wherever  pos¬ 
sible.  Grass  and  brush  between  were  kept 
down  with  the  scythe  until  the  branches 
came  together,  four  or  live  years  later. 
Growth  has  since  been  rapid,  many  of  the 
trees  being  over  20  feet  high  and  eight  to 
10  inches  through  at  the  base.  As  the 
grove  is  now  included  in  ornamental 
home  grounds  the  lower  limbs  have  been 
cut  away,  and  a  thin  sod  is  maintained 
under  the  trees  by  removing  in  early 
Spring  the  fallen  needles  and  raking  in 
grass  seeds  suitable  for  shady  situations. 
Norway  spruces  planted  at  the  same  time, 
in  similar  soil,  are  taller,  but  gaunt  and 
leggy  in  appearance.  The  Austrian  pin$ 
is  compact  and  rounded  in  growth  when 
it  has  a  chance  to  develop.  1  he  needles 
are  verv  firm  and  dark  in  color,  giving  the 
tree  a  sturdy  appearance  lacking  in  many 
tall-growing  conifers.  In  its  native  home 
it  reaches  150  feet  in  height,  but  there  are 
few  mature  specimens  in  this  country.  It 
is  well  adapted  for  planting  near  the  sea, 
as  the  rigid  needles  are  little  affected  by 
wind  and  spray.  When  thus  exposed, 
however,  the  trees  may  deteriorate  after 
20  to  25  years’  growth.  Nursery-grown 
seedlings  for  home  planting  may  be  had 
as  low  as  $1  the  hundred  for  four  to  six- 
inch  sizes.  Larger  transplanted  trees  suit¬ 
able  for  lawn  specimens  cost  40  cents  to 
$1  each. 

Vagaries  of  the  Season. — The  abnor¬ 
mally  warm  and  moist  Summer  was  fol¬ 
lowed,  locally,  by  an  unusually  murky  Au¬ 
tumn.  Keen  frosts  have  not  been  lack¬ 
ing,  but  the  temperature  has  been  so  gen¬ 
erally.  mild  that  fair  roses  of  the  hybrid 
Rugosa  type  could  be  noticed  in  sheltered 
situations  as  late  as  November  20.  Even 
now,  in  the  early  days  of  December,  Tea 
roses  hold  more  or  less  green  foliage. 
Such  mild  and  humid  conditions  often 
favor  the  late  and  untimely  swelling  of 
bloom  buds  in  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
but  little  of  this  is  now  seen  except  among 
Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons,  the  buds  of 
which  are  much  disorganized,  both  native 
and  exotic  species  being  affected.  Fruit 
buds  appear  firm  and  well-formed,  while 
the  foliage  generally  ripened  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Fungus  troubles  were  not  as  evi¬ 
dent  as  might  be  expected  from  so  moist 
a  season.  Quince  trees  lost  their  foliage 
in  July,  but  leafed  out  again  later  and 
moderate  amount  of  injury  was  noted 
among  cherries.  Monilia  blight  affected 
the  young  growth  of  native  plum  trees, 
'  and,  in  the  form  of  brown  rot  of  peach 
and  plum  fruit,  did  immense  damage.  The 
black  rot  in  grapes  was  almost  universal, 
and  practically  swept  away  the  remnants 
'  of  the  crop  left  by  Rose  beetles.  Among 
vegetables  Lima  beans  and  celery  were 
most  affected.  Some  large  plantings  of 
pole  Limas  were  abandoned  on  account  of 
mildew  destroying  the  pods,  and  Celery 
blight  was  distressingly  evident  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  but  the  plants  rallied  later,  and 
favored  by  mild  weather  made  fair 
growth.  Other  garden  crops  grew  ex¬ 
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ceedingly  well.  There  were  enormous 
crops  of  both  field  and  table  corn,  the  lat¬ 
ter  forming  one  of  the  most  profitable 
items  of  the  trucking  year.  The  pollina¬ 
tion  of  field  corn  was  in  some  instances 
threatened  by  continuous  rains,  but  the 
outcome  showed  the  ears  to  be  generally 
well  filled. 

Good  Second  Hay  Crop. — The  heaviest 
and  best  crop  of  late  hay  for  many  years 
was  secured.  The  main  early  crop  was 
considerably  damaged  by  slow  curing  and 
frequent  showers,  but  the  deficiency  was 
in  most  cases  more  than  made  up  by  the 
luxuriant  second  growth  helped  by  fairly 
favorable  weather  when  harvesting.  Po¬ 
tatoes  were  quite  free  from  blight,  but 
there  was  some  rot  among  the  tubers  in 
low  ground.  Sweet  potatoes  ran  too  much 
to  vine  exceot  on  the  driest  uplands,  but 
the  quality  of  the  crop  is  better  than  an¬ 
ticipated.  Melon  blight  appeared  later, 
and  was  rather  less  destructive  than  in 
previous  years.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture  was  beneficial,  but  the  effect  did 
not  appear  as  marked  as  in  drier  Sum¬ 
mers.  Asparagus  was  little  harmed  by 
rust.  Most  plantings  show  infection,  but 
the  tops  grew  tall  and  remained  green  un¬ 
til  the  end  of  the  growing  season.  Straw¬ 
berries  and  bush  fruits  found  the  humid 
conditions  unusually  favorable  for  devel¬ 
opment.  The  berry  crops  were  not  ab¬ 
normally  large,  but  generally  of  good 
quality.  Strawberry  foliage  is  now  rich¬ 
ly  colored,  the  crowns  appear  numerous 
and  well  developed,  and  there  is  a  nota¬ 
ble  absence  of  late  blossoms.  Taken  al¬ 
together,  a  wet  season,  though  trying  to 
energetic  individuals,  is  horticulturally  far 
preferable  to  a  droughty  one. 

Natural  Spread  of  Exotic  Shrubs. — 
While  picking  windfall  apples  from  under 
a  drooping  tree  growing  in  a  well-drained 
situation  we  noted  young  seedlings  of  the 
following  exotic  shrubs.  Some  were  quite 
numerous — possibly  a  hundred  individuals 
— and  of  others  only  one  or  two  speci¬ 
mens  could  be  found.  The  popular  or 
nursery  name  is  given  where  possible; 
California  privet,  Ibota  privet,  Japan 
honeysuckle,  Thunberg’s  barberry,  Euro¬ 
pean  barberry  (purple-leaved  type), 
Elaeagnus  longipes.  Tartarian  honey¬ 
suckle,  Rosa  Wicluiraiana,  Rosa  multiflora. 
Golden  Mayberry  (Rubus  microphyllus), 
and  Wineberry  (R.  phoenicolasius).  This 
seems  to  be  quite  an  extensive  collection 
to  be  found  under  the  protection  of  a 
single  tree  within  the  space  of  a  few 
square  rods.  There  were,  of  course,  some 
seedlings  of  native  species — an  elder  or 
two,  wild  cherries  and  Red  cedars — but 
the  exotics  greatly  predominated,  the  seeds 
having  evidently  been  carried  by  birds 
from  nearby  nurseries.  These  seedlings 
are  all  one  to  three  years  old,  cultivation 
having  ceased  under  the  tree  four  years 
ago.  Weeds  and  grass  have  since  been 
kept  down  by  the  scythe.  The  recent 
rainy  Summers  and  the  shade  cast  by  the 
drooping  branches  made  ideal  conditions 
for  the  germination  of  seeds  of  wqody 
plants,  and  they  came  up  in  unusual  num¬ 
bers.  It  is  rather  an  impressive  example 
of  the  ability  of  fruit-eating  birds  to  dis¬ 
seminate  the  plants  that  contribute  to  their 
existence.  w.  v.  F. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Ti:e 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


SOLID  COMFORT 


Is  what  the  FARMER  seeks  when  driving  in 
Winter  and  this  may  be  easily  at  tained  by  using 
a  celebrated 

LEHMAN  HEATER 

They  are  universally  known  and  recognized 
as  the  STANDARD  carriage,  wagon  and  sleigh 
Heater.  350,000  LEHMAN  HEATERS  are  in 
actual  use;  they  burn  Lehman  Coal,  from  which 
there  is  no  smoke,  smell  or  danger  of  fire,  and 
they  can  be  operated  at  the  cost  of  2  cts.  per  day. 

LEHMAN  HEATERS  are  in  use  by  FARM¬ 
ERS.  Horsemen  and  the  medical  profession 
everywhere.  Have  you  one? 

A  LEHMAN  HEATER  will  make  an  Ideal 
Xmas  Gift.  Write  for  booklet  telling  more  about 
them,  mentioning  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LEHMAN  BROS.,  MFRS.,  10  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
J.  W.  ERRINOER,  Gen’l  West.  Sales  Agt. 

45  E.  Congress  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

}^“Beware  of  imitations.  Get  Lehman’s  if  you 
wish  the  Best.  Refuse  substitutes. 


ELY’S 

Dandy  Hay  Knife 

will  do  the  work  of  an  extra  man. 
thereby  saving  more  than  its  cost 
in  one  day.  Can  be  used  for  cutting 
sod  from  ditches.  Made  of  malle¬ 
able  iron  and  steel,  with  oil-tem¬ 
pered  steel  knives.  Combination 
hand  and  foot  power  makes  it  easy 
to  work.  Insist  on  having  Ely’s 
because  It  has  many  important 
advantages  over  other  kinds. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  keep  them,  write 
us  and  we’ll  see  that  you  get  one.  Write 
*  to-day  for  free  catalogue. 

THEO.  J.  ELY  MFG.  CO.,  Girard,  Pa. 


High  Grade  Door 

2-0  x  6-0,  All  Whit©  Pine. 
Regular  Prioe,  $2.00 


ONLY 

80° 


If  you  have  any  use  for  doors,  win- 

Etadom,  Btorm  sash,  moulding,  porch 
brackets,  columns  and  millwork,  for 

_ your  own  buildings,  or  as  contractor, 

tfSg  (4  SjJ  3  don’t  buy  elsewhoro  at  any  price  or 
KK9  9  vL  £  under  any  circumstances  until  you  get 
M  £5  V  the  Grand  Millwork  Catalog  which 
M  nj  ■/.  makes  a  clean  saving  of  60%  on  any 

S  a  GzS  v  dealer’s  prices.  It  makes  no  ditfer- 

'Ajjjgi  ence  where  you  live.  If  you  intend  to 
build,  or  if  yon  need  millwork  forany 
purpose,  do  not  think  of  buying  until 
you  get  onr  estimate.  Our  goods  are 
high  grade  as  well  as  wonderfully  low 
in  i, rice.  Our  lumberis  tirst  air-dried 
Bnd  then,  as  an  extra  precaution,  ia 
put  through  a  scientific  drying  pro¬ 
cess.  Joints  are  made  with  heavy 
hardwood  dowel  pins,  glued  with  im¬ 
ported  glue,  pressed  together  by  heavy 
'Jl  steam  power  press.  There  is  no 
“come  apart”  to  our  work. 

Door  panels  have  a  heavy  raise  on  both  sides.  The 
panels  are  sandpapered  on  a  special  machine  of  our 
own  invention  before  the  door  is  put  together,  and 
the  entire  is  then  smoothed  with  fine-grained  sand¬ 
paper.  We  guarantee  our  goods  to  be  strictly  up  to 
the  official  grade  adopted  by  the  Sash.  Door  &  Blind 
Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  Northwest. 

We  operate  the  largest  mill  in  the  world— 163,000  feet 
of  floor  space  (four  acres)— have  been  in  business  since 
1865  — own  our  timber  lands,  sawmills  and  lumber 
yards  We  carrv  a  large  stock  and  can  therefore  ship 
promptly.  We  have  no  traveling  men — sell  only  for 
cash.  We  are  the  only  large  manufacturers  of  sash, 
doors  and  blinds  selling  direct  tothe  consumer.  Our 
irices  will  astonish  you.  Don’t  buy  anything  in  our 
ine  until  you  get  our  catalog,  ths  grandest  woodwork 
oatalog  published.  It’s  Free  — write  for  it  toduy. 
Address 

CORDON  VAN  TINE  &  CO. 

Station  a  29  Davenport.  Iowa 


ICE 


CUTTING  ‘•ISP 


Hade 

1b  Three 
Size*. 


with 

BORSCH  All  Steel,  Double- 
Bow  ICE  PLOWS.  Marks  aud 
viiu  two  rows  at  a  time ;  outs  any  size  cake 
and  any  depth,  and  does  it  with  ease  and  economy. 

Does  the  work  of  twenty  men  sawing  by  band.  Rays  for  itself W 
Wo  days.  No  farmer,  dairyman,  hotel  man  or  other  can  afford  to 
be  without  It.  Ask  for  catalogue  and  introductory  prices. 
4ohaDorieh<kSona,  22Q  Wells  Ht—Milw  aukee.  W  la. 


Lightning  Rods 

hg-iuch  Soft  Copper  (’able  for  ID  cents 
per  foot 

Send  for  samples  and  particulars  to 

T.  THOMPSON, 

1102  So.  6th.  St.,  Burlington,  Iowa. 


The  Neatest  Thing  on  the  Farm 


Makes  Stable  Work  Lighter, 
Saves  Time  and  Labor. 

Soon  Pays  for  Itself, 


Can  go  anywhere  by  curves  and  switches. 
Hook  the  same  car  to  our  lurge  ensilage 
pan  and  feed  the  stock  in  one  half  the 
time.  Cars  made  to  run  on  steel  channel 
track,  heavy  wire,  or  cable,  as  desired. 
Positive  chain  hoist.  Pans  will  rest  on 
floor  and  not  tip  over;  made  of  galvan¬ 
ized  iron.  Can  he  installed  for  special  purposes  in  works  or  factories. 

Send  a  sketch  of  your  requirements  and  we  will  send  you  full  description 
and  an  estimate  of  cost. 


The  Climax 

Feed  and  Litter 
Carrier. 


Warsaw-WilkiivsoiY  Co.,  50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


Manufacturers  of  Climax  Pneumatic  Ensilage  Cutters,  Climax  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers. 


MUSCULAR 

AILMENTS 


The  Old-Monk-Cure  will 
straighten  out  a  contracted 
muscle  in  a  jiffy. 

ST 

JACOBS 

OIL 

Don’t  play  possum  with  pain, 
but  ’tends  strictly  to  business. 

Price  25c  and  50c  * 


(m 


'  ANY  claims  are  made  for  elevated  car¬ 
riers  for  barn  use  but  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  more  “Drews"  are  in  use 
today  than  all  other  makes  combined. 

Why, — Mr  Farmer?  For  the  simple  reason 
that  the  “Drew”  is  the  best  and  cheapest  car¬ 
rier  made.  It  is  the  most  practical.  It  is 
the  only  device  that  carries  its 
load  to  any  desired  point,  drops 
it,  and  returns  automatically, 
ready  to  receive  another  load. 

By  its  use  you  not  only  save 
money,  time,  work  and  worry, 
but  also  health.  Its  use  keeps 
the  barn  and  yard  scrupulously 
clean,  offering  an  easy  means  of 


Automatic 

DREW 

Carrier 


preventing  the  accumulation  of 
disease  breeding  litter. 

It  is  this  feature  of  cleanliness  that  makes 


the  “Drew"  so  necessary  to  up-to-date,  pro¬ 
gressive  Dairymen.  Used  almost  everywhere. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE 
Drew  Elevated  Carrier  Co.,  115  Monroe  St., 

Branch  Office  and  Warehouse Rome,  N,  Y 


But,— litter  and  manure  are  only  a  small 
part  of  the  possible  uses  to  which  the  Auto¬ 
matic  Drew  Carrier  can  be  put. 

It  is  a  valuable  and  practical  conveyor  of 
many  other  commodities,  as,  for  example,  the 
carrying  of  Ensilage,  Feed,  Grain,  Potatoes, 
Coal,  Boxes, Milk  Cans,  Vegetables,  Water, etc. 

Now,  here’s  what  we  will  do 
for  you: 

We  will  send  you  an  Automatic 
Drew  Carrier  Outfit  complete, 
with  detailed  instructions  for 
setting  it  up. 

You  can  try  it  thirty  days,  and 
if  you  do  not  find  that  it  will  do 
the  work  exactly  as  represented 
in  every  respect,  we  will  refund 
every  penny  you  have  paid. 

may  deposit  the  price  with 
be  paid  to 


If  you  wish,  you  may 
your  own  bank,  the  money  not  to 
us  until  everything  is  satisfactory. 

CATALOG  TODAY. 


Waterloo,  WIs. 


1906. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Thanksgiving. — I  feel  that  I  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for  as  night  closes 
on  Thanksgiving  Day.  The  children  are 
employing  the  last  few  rays  of  light  which 
linger  over  the  hill  at  kicking  football  in 
the  road.  The  women  folks  are  upstairs 
busier  than  some  bees  at  dressmaking — for 
the  little  girl  is  going  out  West  with  me. 
Essie  is  getting  the  light  supper.  As  for 
me,  I  am  comfortable  with  a  good  light, 
an  easy  chair,  a  comfortable  radiator  at 
ni}'  back  and  a  plate  of  Baldwin  apples  at 
hand.  If  any  man  wants  greater  physical 
comforts  than  these,  he  is  out  of  my  class 
and  I  cannot  compete  with  him.  Of 
course  I  miss  the  big  open  fire,  but  we 
can  move  over  to  the  old  house  after  sup¬ 
per  and  build  a  roaring  blaze.  We  have 
had  a  good  day. 

I  hoped  to  be  thankful  for  a  late  sleep, 
but  at  his  usual  early  hour  the  baby  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  night  was  far  spent  and 
day  was  at  hand.  I  knew  just  how.  peo¬ 
ple  feel  who  spank  little  children,  but  we 
got  him  a  piece  of  bread  and  an  old  mag¬ 
azine  and  there  he  sat  for  an  hour  in  Ins 
crib  gnawing  his  bread  and  turning  the 
pages.  He  couldn’t  see  the  book,  and  very 
likely  it  was  upside  down  anyway,  but  it 
was  surely  a  cause  for  thankfulness  that 
the  child  picked  up  the  reading  habit 
early  in  life.  I  have  known  older  people 
who  understood  what  they  read  about  as 
well  as  he  did.  However,  reading  loses 
its  charms  in  time,  and  the  little  scamp 
began  to  call  for  material  rather  than 
mental  food.  So  we  began  the  day  in 
good  season.  It  was  the  coldest  day  of 
the  Fall,  and  our  sausage  and  fried  pota¬ 
toes  went  to  the  proper  spot.  Naturally 
this  day  reminded  me  of  the  time  I 
worked  with  a  gang  of  laborers  digging 
a  big  ditch  through  a  swamp  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day.  I  got  as  far  as  “And  when 
time  came  for  dinner,”  when  Mother,  who 
has  probably  heard  the  story  several  times, 
rang  down  the  curtain  by  going  back  to 
her  work.  The  children,  however,  were 
eager  to  hear  about  it.  These  old  story 
tellers  certainly  ought  to  be  thankful  that 
the  younger  generation  make  good  lis¬ 
teners  ! ' 

No  one  is  obliged  to  work  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  at  Hope  Farm — outside  of  regular 
chores — but  all  hands  volunteered.  There 
was  too  much  trash  around  the  farm — 
old  boards  and  pieces  of  wood.  We  put 
Bob  in  the  wagon  and  collected  four  good 
loads,  which  were  put  on  the  woodpile. 
'Then  I  had  made  a  bargain  with  the  little 
boys  to  dig  a  ditch  to  carry  the  water 
away  from  the  lane.  We  went  up  and  be¬ 
gan  digging,  and  marked  our  ditch.  It’s 
a  good  plan  to  have  both  hands  working, 
so  we  started  a  fire  along  the  stone  wall 
to  burn  up  the  rubbish.  While  the  boys 
were  digging  Merrill  and  I  started  in  to 
get  the  level  of  the  spring  field.  We  set 
a  camera  tripod  and  adjusted  a  spirit  level 
on  it  so  we  could  sight  both  ways.  We 
had  barely  begun  to  sight  when  the  signal 
came  for  dinner.  This  was  sent  along  In¬ 
dian  fashion — the  little  girls  signalling  to 
Philip  in  the  middle  field  and  he  passing 
it  along  to  us  on  the  hill.  I  have  seen 
more  dignified  processions  than  the  one 
which  responded  to  this  signal. 

You  come  in  from  work  in  the  cold 
wind  and  find  a  good-sized  turkey  done 
to  a  turn,  with  potatoes,  turnips  and  cel¬ 
ery,  cranberry  sauce,  with  mince  and 
pumpkin  pie  to  follow,  and  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  forget  to  say  the  grace  which  the 
mayor  of  Toledo  is  said  to  suggest, 
“Lord,  forgive  us  for  eating  this  food 
while  others  are  hungry.”  The  plates 
came  back  lively,  and  I  kept  them  filled. 
For  once  the  two  boys  were  unable  to  eat 
all  that  was  given  them.  They  were 
obliged  to  hold  their  pie  over  until  sup¬ 
per  !  “Champ,”  the  big  white  gobbler,  did 
not  grace  the  board  after  all.  He  was 
able  to  come  with  his  wives  and  look  in  at 
us.  Merrill  and  I  had  him  penned  and 
stuffing  on  corn  when  Mother  saved  him. 

“Oh,  T  hate  to  have  that  beautiful  bird 
killed !”  rI  he  result  was  a  bargain  in 
which  I  agreed  to  give  “Champ”  his  life 
if  she  would  manage  the  turkeys  next 
year. 

It  would  seem  hardly  right  to  undertake 
violent  exercise  after  such  a  meal,  but  the 
boys  followed  me  to  the  peach  orchard, 
where  T  pruned  a  few  trees  to  show  how 
I  wanted  it  done.  Then  we  went  over  to 
a  field  of  about  three  acres  which  is  grown 
up  to  White  birch  and  Scrub  oaks.  .We 


want  that  for  an  apple  orchard,  and  the 
little  boys  are  to  help  clear  it  this  Winter. 
We  cut  a  few  trees  and  studied  how  best 
to  do  it.  We  shall  clear  it  and  then  try 
the  experiment  of  planting  trees  close 
together  as  we  do  peach  trees,  keeping  the 
heads  low  and  small.  Before  we  knew  it 
the  sun  was  behind  the  woods  and  the 
best  part  of  the  day  was  done.  Now  it  is 
over,  packed  away  with  those  gone  before. 
We  have  much  to  be  thankful  for,  and 
much  to  hope  for,  and  the  basis  of  both 
hope  and  thankfulness  is  home. 

Poisoning  Vermin. — Since  printing  the 
letter  about  killing  woodchucks  I  have 
had  a  number  of  suggestions.  Here  is 
one : 

If  .T.  H.  L.,  of  West  Virginia,  will  put 
salt  and  Paris-green  in  the  mouth  of  the  hole 
lie  will  soon  be  rid  of  the  troublesome  wood¬ 
chucks,  as  they  are  very  fond  of  salt,  so 
will  eat  the  Paris-green  and  all.  c.  d.  s. 

New  York. 

It  is  news  to  me  that  woodchucks  arc 
so  fond  of  salt.  Not  much  chance  to  try 
it  now  that  the  animals  have  crawled  in 
for  Winter.  Mr.  Chas.  Waters,  who 
claims  that  he  gave  the  original  Seedless 
apple  wood  to  John  F.  Spencer,  tells  this 
way  of  poisoning  mice : 

E.  S..  page  7">8,  asks  “Can  I  place  a  lot 
of  weeds  and  litter  about  apple  trees  and 
feel  sure  that  they  will  not  be  attacked  by 
mice  during  the  Winter  as  a  result?”  I 
answer  yes.  after  a  trial  of  over  50  years  of 
orchard  and  nursery  as  well.  Take  one  bottle 
of  crystal  strychnine,  place  it  in  a  glass 
dish,  thoroughly  pulverize  it  with  a  silver 
spoon,  take  about  four  heaping  tablespoons 
of  flour,  mix  thoroughly:  then 'add  water  and 
mix  to  the  consistency  of  soft  biscuit  dough. 
Procure  enough  shelled  corn  of  the  largest- 
sized  kernels.  With  a  small-bladed  knife 
open  the  heart  of  the  kernel  and  insert  the 
dough  about  the  size  of  two  kernels  of  wheat, 
pressing  the  heart  on  the  dough,  dropping 
the™  in  a  dish  with  meal  or  flour  to  keep 
from  Sticking  together.  Put  in  an  old  bake- 
pan,  put  in  hot  oven  until  thoroughly  dry. 
If  not  baked  in  a  few  days  it  turns  green 
and  the  “varmint”  will  not  eat  it  as  I  have 
proved,  but  it  will  keep  in  good  killing  order 
if  kept  in  a  dry  place,  for  years.  take 

two  pieces  of  lumber  about  one  foot  long, 
six  inches  wide,  nail  so  as  to  make  a  trough 
tinder  which  to  place  the  bait,  to  keep  any 
other  thing  from  getting  it.  Under  these 
hoards  (of  course  you  have  made  as  many  as 
you  need)  first  put  a  handful  of  grain  and 
leave  it  several  days  before  placing  the 
poison,  as  the  mice  will  get  used  to  the  bait. 
If  farmers  would  take  trouble  to  go  at  the 
mice  in  a  wholesale  way  it  would  pay  well. 

Washington.  charges  waters. 

It  seems  safer  with  us  to  protect  the 
trees.  Our  boys  made  a  mistake  on  part 
of  the  orchard  this  year  in  using  too  much 
sod  for  banking  the  trees.  With  too  much 
grass  in  the  mound  the  mice  will  some¬ 
times  crawl  in  and  gnaw  the  tree.  Some¬ 
thing  on  the  tree  to  turn  their  teeth  is 
better. 

When  Use  Fertilizer? — A  farmer  in 
New  York  State  asks  this  sensible  ques¬ 
tion  : 

For  next  season’s  potato  crop  I  ohnll  use 
mainly  clover  and  Timothy  sod,  which  will 
not  be  broken  until  just  before  planting, 
pre^'ous  to  which,  as  fast  from  now  on  as 
I  can  obtain  it.  it  will  be  dressed,  with  eight 
good  large  loads  per  acre  of  stable  manure 
from  horses,  poultry  and  young  calves.  I 
shall  also  apnly  broadcast  400  pounds  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash  and  800  of  acid  phosphate. 
ITow  about  applying  the  latter  or  either  now 
along  with  the  stable  manure?  e.  a.  h. 

On  reasonably  level  sod  land  I  could 
have  only  one  fair  reason  for  not  using 
the  potash  and  acid  phosphate  at  any 
time.  It  could  be  put  on  now  or  when 
the  manure  is  spread  with  but  little  loss 
of  plant  food.  I  have  heard  people  argue 
that  it  is  better  to  use  muriate  in  the 
Fall,  as  the  salt  is  thus  washed  out  of  it 
and  thus  the  quality  of  the  crop  grown 
from  it  would  be  improved.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  in  plowing  chemicals  un¬ 
der  as  we  do  manure.  I  prefer  to  harrow 
them  into  the  surface  soil,  for  I  believe 
that  in  this  way  the  crops  have  a  better 
chance  at  them.  I  would,  therefore,  al¬ 
ways  broadcast  chemicals  after  plowing 
and  harrow  the  ground.  h.  w.  c. 


Coughs  and 
colds  are  prevent- 
abl  e.  Increase 
your  powers  of  re¬ 
sistance,  and  they 
do  not  attack  you. 

Scott's 

Emulsion 

has  prevented  and 
cured  millions  of 
coughs  and 
colds.  Try  it 
yourself. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS; 
50c.  AND  $1.00. 
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HERE’S  AN  EXAMPLE 

of  what  plant  foods  can  do  for 
farmers.  The  picture  on  the 
right  shows  plant  development 
and  potato  yield  (55.8  lbs.)  of 
a  small  patch,  treated  with 

POTAS 

On  the  left,  a  patch  of 
same  size  (yield  21  lbs.) 
planted  at  same  time,  in 
same  soil,  but  untreated. 

These  pictures  are  taken 
from  an  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  bulletin,  compiled  in 

Our  Free  Book,  “Profitable  Farming 

which  gives  authentic  and  authoritative  accounts  of  experiments  and 
actual  results  of  practical  and  scientific  farming.  It  is  invaluable  to 
the  farmer  who  is  anxious  to  improve  his  products  and  who  is  work¬ 
ing  for  a  wider  margin  of  profits.  Send  for  it  to-day. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


MWTHETELEPHONE 
HEtRlTHE  FARMER 


1  Yo u  Wa  DtTbis  Free  Book  | 

Of  course  you  need  a  telephone.  You  need  it 
for  business,  for  the  family,  in  sickness,  in  case 
of  fire,  or  in  danger  of  any  kind.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is — how  can  you  get  one  on  your  farm? 
This  little  book  which  we  send  free  the  same 
day  we  get  your  request  answers  the  question 
perfectly  and  tells  you  how  to  get  the  greatest 
convenience  of  the  twentieth  century  so  easily 
and  cheaply  that  it  becomes  a  positive  saving 
and  a  money-maker,  instead  of  an  expense.  It 
tells  all  about 

Stromberd-Carlson 
Telephones 

which  are  made  in  the  largest  independent  telephone 
plant  in  the  world.  These  are  the  best  instruments  for 
farmers’  lines,  because  they  have  been  constructed  by 
experts  for  this  particular  purpose.  They  are  described 
in  detail  in  the  booklet,  together  with  full  information 
on  the  organization  of  farmers’  lines,  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  built,  cost  of  material,  etc.  You  want 
this  book,  F  1  02“How  the  Telephone  Helps  the  Farmer." 
Write  for  ii  today. 

Stromber  d  -  Carlson 
Telephone  Mfg.  Company 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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Best  Rubber  Footwear  on  Earth. 

Every  pair  of  genuine  “Lambertville”  Snag- 
Proof”  Rubber  Boots  contains  from  Fifty  Cents 
to  a  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  worth  more  pure 
rubber  than  any  other  rubber  boots  made.  Con¬ 
tain!  absolutely  no  shoddy.  They  cost  more  to 
make,  and  give  manufacturer  and  dealer  less 
profit,  but  are  made  on  llbnor. 

Ordinary  rubber  boots  cheapened  and  weakened 
by  mixing  cheap  material  with  the  rubber,  are 
made  to  resemble  genuine  “Lambertville  Snag- 
Proof”  so  closely  in  appearance  as  to  deceive 
anyone  but  an  expert.  To  protect  you  against 
cheap  imitations  on  which  dealers  may  make 
larger  profit,  every  pair  of  genuine  “Snag-Proof’ 
Rubber  Boots  has  the  "Brownie”  trade  mark 
pasted  on  it,  the  trade  mark  name  “Snag” 
stamped  in  the  rubber  at  the  top,  and  “Lambert¬ 
ville  Rubber  Co.”  on  the  heel. 

„  ^LAMBERTVILLE — „ 

§54G-PRO0P 

Jr  Rubber  Bools  > 

are  not  the  lowest  priced,  but  they  are  the  cheapest  rubber  boots  in  the  world,  because 
they  give  you  more  good  hard  wear  for  your  money. 

Made  of  five  thicknesses  of  pure  rubber,  vulcanized  on  heavy  duck— the  rubber 
forced  through  it  from  both  sides.  Thickness  of  foot  and  leg  exactly  alike— no  thin 
spots  to  save  a  few  cents.  No  thin  muslin  used., 

"Lambertville  Snag-Proof”  goods  are  sold  by  most  first-class  dealers.  If  you  cannot 
find  them  in  your  town,  write  us  and  we  will  help  you  get  the  genuine  goods. 

Remember,  there  are  lower  priced  goods,  that  have  been  cheapened  at  the  expense 
of  wear.  Insist  on  the  genuine  “Snag-Proof,”  and  write  us  if  you  can’t  get  ’em. 

WE  ALSO  MAKE  A  FULL  LINE  OF  “OVERS.*’ 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  CO.,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


)! 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  steel,  made  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  upflelds.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  Inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  KIT 
OLD  HEARS.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  1 7.  HAVANA,  ILL. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


-  Properly  con¬ 
structed.  haves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS  WAGoVs! 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17,  Genova,  Ohio. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  #2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  (Id.,  or  8 Mi  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  makp  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  In  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  tiie  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  YTork. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  15,  1906. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Can  any  farmer  in  New  Jersey  give  us  one  sound 
reason  why  Senator  John.  F.  Dryden  should  be  re¬ 
elected?  If  not — those  fanners  have  it  in  their  power 
to  keep  him  at  home! 

* 

We  are  able  to  announce  a  series  of  articles  by  Prof. 
C.  S.  Plumb  on  registering  purebred  cattle.  These 
articles  are  intended  to  show  the  value  of  pedigree 
papers  and  the  weakness  and  dangers  of  the  present 
methods  of  registering.  Now  while  the  question  of 
investigating  that  disputed  case  is  up  before  the  A.  J. 

C.  C.,  Prof.  Plumb’s  articles  will  be  very  timely. 

* 

A  reader  in  West  Virginia  sends  this  little  note: 

I  sowed  four  acres  in  Alfalfa  August  18  and  it  looks  so 
well  now,  it  has  almost  given  me  the  Alfalfa  fever.  If 
it  stands  the  Winter  all  right  I  want  more  next  Summer.  It 
has  made  a  fine  growth,  a  good  stand,  and  just  as  green 
as  can  be  now.  I  think  I  had  the  ground  right  for  it.  if 
the  Alfalfa  does  not  stand  the  Winter  the  ground  will  be 
better  for  something  else. 

The  Alfalfa  fever  may  be  called  a  healthy  disease. 
To  work  through  it  to  a  successful  crop  of  Alfalfa 
will  cure  a  good  many  of  the  material  ills  of  farming. 
To  think  of  taking  HO  tons  of  wheat  bran  out  of  a  10- 
acre  field  each  year  is  about  enough  to  give  any  man 
a  fever.  Yet  that  is  fust  about  what  Alfalfa  farmers 
are  doing  right  along.  Keep  at  the  Alfalfa  with  lime 
and  patience.  . 

There  seems'  to  be  no  doubt  that  much  swindling 
was  formerly  done  in  selling  seedling  pecan  trees  as 
either  budded  or  grafted  stock.  The  seedlings  were 
cut  off  just  above  a  bud,  so  that  when  the  new  growth 
started  it  looked  exactly  like  a  budded  tree.  When 
this  was  done  skillfully  buyers  who  were  not  experts 
were  often  deceived,  and  thus  paid  several  dollars  for 
a  seedling- tree.  A  nurseryman  or  expert  budder  would 
probably  recognize  the  fraud,  but  others  were  often 
caught.  The  National  Nut  Growers’  Association  has 
nearly  stopped  the  practice  by  exposing  the  men  who 
practiced  it.  The  same  trick  could  be  worked  on  fruit 
trees,  but  it  would  hardly  pay  at  the  ordinary  price. 
We  should  watch  closely  for  it  on  such  varieties  as  the 
Seedless  apple ! 

* 

We  get  an  idea  of  the  great  extent  of  territory  cov¬ 
ered  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  when  we  receive  letters  like  that 
printed  on  first  page.  Here  is  a  man  close  up  to  the 
pole,  and  almost  in  the  same  mail  came  a  note  from  a 
man  down  near  the  southern  point  of  Florida.  Both 
men  seem  happy  and  prosperous,  and  tell  us  that  they 
look  forward  to  the  coming  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Our 
northern  friend  can  sell  hay  at  $S0  a  ton,  yet  apples 
cost  him  50  cents  a  pound,  so  that  a  bale  of  hay  will 
buy  less  fruit  than  it  will  with  us.  It  appears  that 
Jack  Frost  attends  to  his  business  at  both  ends  of  the 
line,  and  makes  farming  a  gamble.  At  the  North  where 
they  always  expect  him  he  gets  the  grass  and  vege¬ 
tables.  At  the  South  he  waits  until  people  are  off  their 
guard  and  then  takes  everything.  Happy  the  man 
who  can  honestly  say  “there’s  no  place  like  home,” 
whether  his  back  yard  extends  to  the  North  Pole  or 
the  Equator! 


North  Dakota  has  a  law  covering  the  sale  of  paint 
in  that  State.  In  principle  it  seems  to  be  based  upon 
the  fertilizer  laws  which  have  proved  so  useful  in  the 
Eastern  States.  No  paints  are  to  be  sold  in  North 
Dakota  unless  they  bear  a  label  stating  just  what  they 
contain.  The  State  chemist  collects  samples  of  paints 
as  our  eastern  chemists  sample  fertilizers,  and  analyses 
are  made  to  learn  what  metals  and  oils  are  used.  The 
results  are  printed  for  public  inspection.  Many  bogus 
paints  have  been  detected  in  this  way,  but  as  is  usually 
the  case,  opposition  was  made  to  the  law.  The  United 
States  Paint  Grinders’  Association  secured  an  injunc¬ 
tion  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  the  law. 
After  a  hard  fight  the  courts  declared  the  law  consti¬ 
tutional,  but  the  association  has  appealed  the  case  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  It  is  believed  that  the 
law  will  be  fully  sustained.  Most  likely  the  appeal  was 
taken  in  order  to  discourage  similar  legislation  in  other 
States.  The  object  of  this  law  is  a  worthy  one,  for 
without  doubt  there  has  been  much  fraud  in  the  sale 
of  paint.  1  here  should  be  similar  laws  in  all  the 
States. 

* 

Among  other  letters  from  Jersey  breeders  regarding 
that  dispute  about  cattle  we  have  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

This  is,  indeed,  a  very  plain  statement  of  facts  and, 
if  they  are  facts,  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  cer¬ 
tainly  should  recognise  them.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  weaknesses  in  the  whole  breeding  business 
and,  if  such  things  are  allowed  to  go  unchallenged,  zee 
might  as  well  quit  breeding.  I  shall  write  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  Cattle  Club  'and  also  take  up  the  matter 
with  our  Jersey  paper.  Such  things  should  either  be 
explained  or  the  culprits  punished.  c.  h.  sears. 

Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

We  have  stated  the  facts  as  they  were  presented  to 
us.  If  there  is  any  error,  in  any  particular,  we  shall 
be  only  too  glad  to  have  it  pointed  out.  We  offer  any 
of  the  parties  involved  ample  space  to  present  a  state¬ 
ment.  Both  buyer  and  breeder  have  written  us  since 
the  publication  of  the  statement.  Buyer  offers  further 
details  regarding  the  purchase  and  identification  of  the 
cattle.  He  claims  that  the  breeder  praised  the  cattle 
highly  before  they  were  delivered,  and  now  considers 
them  a  job  lot !  The  breeder  characterizes  the  state¬ 
ment  that  he  intimated  that  any  investigation  would 
be  biased  as  an  abominable  lie !  Thus  far  we  have 
made  no  effort  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
A.  J.  C.  C.  We  leave  that  to  the  breeders — our  part 
is  to  give  them  a  chance.  As  Mr.  Sears  says,  this  " 
matter  turns  upon  one  of  the  weaknesses  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  business.  We  have  every  confidence  that  Jersey 
breeders  yvill  do  the  proper  thing.  We  merely  remind 
the  officers  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  that  sooner  or  later  they 
will  be  obliged  to  act,  and  that  the  longer  they  delay 
the  more  suspicion  will  gather  about  them. 

* 

At  the  1905  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Grange 
the  Master’s  annual  address  contained  the  following 
regarding  oleomargarine  legislation  : 

The  Grout  law,  regulating  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
imitation  dairy  products,  which  was  enacted  through  the 
influence  of  all  farmers’  organizations,  has  received  much 
strength  through  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
declaring  it  illegal  to  use  palm  oil  in  manufacturing  oleo¬ 
margarine  without  the  payment  of  10  cents  a  pound  tax. 

A  vigorous  attempt  will  he  made  by  (he  oleomargarine 
interests  before  the  present  session  of  Congress  to  repeal 
or  disqualify  this  law  and  such  attempt  should  he  promptly 
and  vigorously  met  by  tiie  representatives  of  the  agricultural 
and  dairy  interests  of  tiie  country.  The  note  of  warning 
has  been  sounded.  I  caution  you  to  he  vigilant  and  watch¬ 
ful.  Keep  in  close  touch  with  all  matters  pertaining  to 
legislation  and  let  your  Representatives  and  United  States 
Senators  know  you  are  opposed  to  having  this  law  repealed, 
which  many  of  you  here  at  this  meeting  gave  valuable  assist¬ 
ance  in  having  enacted. 

That  is  both  truth  and  sound  advice.  Right  in  New 
Jersey  we  have  one  of  the  very  few  Senators  from 
Northern  States  who  actually  voted  against  the  Grout 
bill.  Senator  John  F.  Dryden  is  the  man  who  voted 
for  oleo  and  who  will,  if  re-elected,  favor  the  removal 
of  the  10-cent  tax.  At  least  that  is  what  we  may 
expect  from  his  record.  Yet  Mr.  Dryden  actually  has 
the  effrontery  to  ask  the  representatives  from  the  agri¬ 
cultural  counties  to  send  him  back  to  the  Senate.  The 
fact  that  he  was  a  candidate  lost  his  party  the  counties 
in  which  the  great  cities  of  Jersey  City,  Newark  and 
Paterson  are  located.  All  they  have  left  are  counties 
in  which  farmers  are  numerically  strong.  Think  of 
the  folly  of  asking  the  agricultural  counties  of  New 
Jersey  to  support  a  man  like  Mr.  Dryden.  We  do  not 
like  to  mention  party  politics,  yet  sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  do  so.  Let  the  Republican  politicians  in 
New  Jersey  get  out  into  the  country  awhile  and  also 
look  up  the  facts  of  the  Wadsworth  campaign.  They 
will  know  that  if  they  become  responsible  for  Dryden 
they  cannot  possibly  carry  the  State.  Some  of  them 
say  that  if  they  do  lose  the  farmers  they  will  gain 
townspeople  who  want  cheap  oleo.  Nonsense.  A 
man  will  fight  hard  for  his  cow,  but  no  one  puts  up  a 


battle  for  a  grease  factory.  The  farmers  of  New 
Jersey,  in  this  matter,  have  the  greatest  chance  of 
their  lives  to  dominate  a  political  situation  and  strike 
a  blow  for  their  own  interests.  “Keep  in  close  touch,’’ 
says  Master  Gaunt  of  the  Grange.  There  always 
comes  a  time  when  a  heavy  boot  is  the  only  thing  with 
which  to  touch  che  situation.  This  is  such  a  time. 
Get  after  your  representatives  at  once. 

* 

Are  the  personal  rights  of  the  individual  giving  way 
before  the  public  rights  of  society?  It  would  seem  so 
from  two  recent  law  cases.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the 
State  of  Oregon  gave  the  right  to  its  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  destroy  property  which  was  considered  dan¬ 
gerous  to  others.  As  all  who  have  seen  the  insect 
know,  the  San  Jose  scale  is  a  fearful  menace  to  fruit 
growers.  A  few  trees  or  a  small  orchard,  if  neglected, 
may  afford  a  breeding  place  for  the  scale  so  that  it 
may  be  scattered  all  over  a  neighborhood  or  section. 
No  orchard  is  safe  so  long  as  such  trees  are  left.  The 
Oregon  law  gave  inspectors  the  right  under  certain 
conditions  to  enter  such  an  orchard  and  destroy  the 
trees  if  it  were  thought  wise  to  do  so.  This  was  done, 
and  the  owner  brought  suit  for  damages.  The  court 
upholds  the  lawr  on  the  ground  that  no  man  has  the 
right  to  maintain  a  nuisance — which  may  cause  injure 
or  loss  to  his  neighbors.  Thus,  according  to  this  law, 
a  man  in  Oregon  has  no  personal  right  to  let  his  trees 
become  covered  with  the  scale,  because  by  doing  so 
he  does  no  good  to  himself  or  others,  while  he  does 
injure  his  neighbors.  In  many  States  there  are  so- 
called  “weed  laws”  which  aim  to  compel  farmers  and 
others  to  destroy  noxious  weeds  and  thus  prevent  their 
spread.  In  some  cases  hard  penalties  are  provided, 
but  they  are  rarely  .enforced,  since  public  sentiment  is 
either  against  them  or  farmers  are  very  strongly  it 
favor  of  holding  their  “personal  rights.”  In  this  Ore¬ 
gon  case  people  had  been  thoroughly  educated  both  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  scale  and  its  life  history,  and 
also  as  to  the  danger  from  its  spreading.  But  for  this 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  law  could  be  enforced. 

The  other  case  to  which  we  refer  is  quite  different. 
In  this  city  there  arc  many  tenement  houses  occupied 
mostly  by  the  very  poor.  They  are  old  buildings,  in 
some  cases  dark  and  unsanitary.  When  first  built  they 
were  considered  habitable,  but  both  the  city  and  medi¬ 
cal  science  have  developed,  and  the  health  authorities 
now  declare  that  some  of  these  houses  are  unfit  for 
habitation,  and  injurious  to  health  and  morals.  True, 
people  are  found  willing  to  live  in  them,  but  it  is 
claimed  that  they  breed  and  convey  disease,  and  make 
a  place  for  criminal  and  immoral  practices.  A  New 
York  law,  passed  in  1901,  sought  to  compel  owners 
of  these  buildings  to  remodel  them  and  put  in  sanitary 
appliances.  It  is  said  that  this  law  would  compel 
changes  in  40,000  tenement  houses  in  New  York  City. 
In  some  cases  the  expense  would  be  more  than  the 
value  of  the  property  as  it  stood !  The  owners  claimed 
that  this  meant  practically  a  confiscation  of  their  prop¬ 
erty— or  destruction  without  compensation.  They 
combined  and  fought  the  law  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  unconstitutional  to  destroy  property  in  this  way. 
The  case  went  from  court  to  court  until  the  Supreme 
Court  has  finally  decided  that  the  law  is  constitutional 
and  that  the  State  has  the  right  to  compel  house  owners 
to  comply  with  sanitary  regulations.  It  will  doubtless 
be  admitted  that  the  effect  of  such  laws  will  be  on  the 
whole  helpful  to  society.  The  orchard  covered  with 
insects  and  the  filthy  tenement  are  alike  injurious  to 
those  who  come  in  contact  with  them.  1  he  principles 
of  the  Golden  Rule  should  induce  the  owners  to  do 
without  compulsion  what  they  ought  to  do,  but  unhap¬ 
pily  many  will  not  do  this.  It  evidently  will  not  be 
done  unless  the  State  does  it,  but  the  question  now 
arises — how  far  is  the  State  justified  in  going? 


BREVITIES L 

What  is  your  experience  in  feeding  dried  beet  pulp? 

1  he  lack  of  more  truth  in  some  public  discussion  is  not 
because  it  is  stranger  than  fiction,  but  because  it  hurts 
more  when  applied. 

A  thorough  dairy  cow  milks  close  up  to  calving.  She 
hangs  on  far  better  than  the  “scrub.”  This  is  the  case 
where  the  well-bred  makes  only  half  the  loaf. 

Years  ago  farmers  found  labor  plenty  but  capital  scarce. 
Now  capital  is  easier  to  obtain  than  labor,  and  we  learn 
as  we  never  did  before  which  of  the  two  is  more  im¬ 
portant. 

Readers  are  asking  about  painting  fruit  trees  with  oil 
and  lead  to  protect  against  borers  and  vermin.  Our  im¬ 
pression  is  that  the  weight  of  testimony  is  against  the 
practice. 

If  a  plowing  match  with  suitable  prizes  were  arranged 
in  your  neighborhood,  would  it  draw  as  large  a  crowd  as 
a  horse  race?  If  not,  why  not?  Such  plowing  is  evidently 
more  sensible  than  racing. 

A  man  who  has  made  a  good  sample  of  lime  and  sulphur 
mixture  thinks  he  can  do  well  by  boiling  a  lot  of  it  this 
Winter  and  packing  in  kegs  and  jugs  for  sale  next  Spring. 
Our  advice  is  not  to  try  it.  The  canned  mixture  seems 

to  fail. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — Great  Riiffrring  Is  reported  as  a  result  of 
the  coal  famine  in  the  Far  West.  It  is  the  direct  result 
of  tlie  absolute  coal  monopoly  established  by  the  Union 
Pacific  and  the  Rio  Grande  Western  railroads.  These  two 
roads,  which  mean,  of  course,  llarriman  and  Gould,  com¬ 
pletely  control  all  of  the  available  coal  supplies  of  Wyoming, 
Utah,  Idaho  and  Nevada  and  part  of  Colorado.  What 
with  the  car  shortage  and  the  greatly  increased  demand, 
they  are  utterly  unable  to  supply  enough  fuel  to  meet  the 
hare  necessities  of  these  States.’  By  litigation  '  of  various 
kinds  they  have  succeeded  in  excluding  all  independent 
capital  from  the  field.  This  state  of  tilings  gives  special 
point  to  the  inquiry  begun  at  Salt  Lake  City  November  117 
liy  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  Clarke  into  the  coal 
operations  and  the  acquirement  of  public  coal  lands  by  the 
Union  Pacific  and  the  Rio  Grande  Western.  The  Rio  Grande 
Western  owns  more  than  SO. 000  acres  of  coal  land  in  the 
State  of  Utah,  most  of  it  is  held  in  the  name  of  the  Utah 
Coal  Company.  It  was  largely  acquired  by  transfer  from 
the  State  of  Utah,  the  land  coming  to  the  State  from  the 
United  States  Government,  not  as  coal  lands  at  all,  hut  as 
agricultural  or  grazing  land.  .  .  .  For  accepting  from 

the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company 
some  $20,000  in  rebates  on  payments  made  on  shipments  of 
sugar  from  Palmer’s  Dock  in  Brooklyn  to  Cleveland,  a  fine 
of  $  1 8.000  was  imposed  November  27  by  Judge  Holt  in  the 
United  Slates  Circuit  Court,  Criminal  Branch,  upon  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  of  New  Jersey.  A  fine 
of  like  amount  was  imposed  the  previous  week  upon  the 
railroad  company  for  giving  the  rebates.  .  .  .  The  New 

York  and  Florida  Limited  train  of  the  Southern  Railway, 
carrying  Samuel  Spencer,  president  of  the  Southern  Rail¬ 
way]  and  a  party  of  guests,  including  General  Philip  Schuy¬ 
ler.  of  New  York,  was  run  Into  November  29  near  Lawyer 
station,  14  miles  south  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  by  the  first  section 
of  flic  Southwestern  Limited,  following  it  south.  Presi¬ 
dent  Spencer's  car,  which  was  at  the  rear  of  the  first  train, 
was  smashed  into  kindling  wood.  President  Spencer,  who 
was  asleep  in  his  berth  at  the  tirno,  was  no  doubt  instantly 
killed,  as  was  General  Schuyler.  Five  other  persons  lost 
their  lives,  two  of  whom  were  guests  of  Mr.  Spencer.  As 
is  common  in  rear-end  collisions,  fire  was  added  to  the 
horror  of  the  wreck  and  most  of  the  bodies  were  badly 
burned.  The  accident,  the  worst  that  has  occurred  on  the 
Southern  road  in  many  years  and  practically  unparalleled 
in  railway  accident  history  in  that  it  cost  the  life  of  the 
president  of  the  road  on  which  it  occurred  seems  to  have 
peen  due  to  a  mistake  by  the  operator  of  the  block  signal. 

CONGRESS. — President  Roosevelt’s  message  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Congress  December  4.  He  recommends  a  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  corporations  from  contributing  to  campaign  funds. 
Revision  of  the  statutes  to  give  the  Government  the  right 
of  appeal  in  both  civil  and  criminal  actions  against  trusts. 
Rigid  enforcement  of  the  eight-hour  law  where  practicable. 
Shorter  hours  for  railway  employees.  Investigation  of  the 
conditions  of  the  labor  of  children  and  women.  A  more 
stringent  employers’  liability  act.  Provision  for  Federal 
investigation  of  controversies  between  capital  and  labor. 
Withdrawal  of  public  coal  lands  from  sale  or  entry.  Amend¬ 
ment  to  meat  inspection  law  providing  for  placing  dates  on 
cans.  Some  method  whereby  at  an  early  date  the  Federal 
Government  may  exercise  a  more  complete  control  over 
corporations.  “A  graduated  inheritance  tax  and,  if  possible, 
a  graduated  income  tax,”  to  be  accomplished  “when  next 
our  system  of  taxation  is  revised."  National  laws  on  di¬ 
vorce  '  and  polygamy.  Subsidies  for  the  development  of 
American  shipping.  Revision  of  the  currency  laws.  Lower 
tariff  or  absolute  free  trade  for  the  Philippines.  Citizenship 
for  the  Porto  Ricans.  An  act  providing  for  the  naturaliza¬ 
tion  of  Japanese.  The  amendment  of  the  statutes  so  that 
we  can  enforce  the  rights  of  aliens  under  our  treaties.  That 
the  navy  he  maintained  at  Its  present  strength  by  replacing 
obsolete  ships  with  new  ones.  A  new  principle  of  selection 
In  both  the  army  and  navy  “which  will  bring  into  the  higher 
ranks  fewer  men.  and  these  at  an  earlier  age.”  It  was 
one  of  the  longest  messages  ever  sent  to  Congress 

OBITUARY. — George  Ellwanger,  of  the  firm  of  Ellwan- 
ger  &  Barry,  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  died  at  his  home  November  20. 
at  the  advanced  age  of  90  years.  Mr.  Ellwanger  was  born 
on  December  2,  1810,  at  Gross-IIeppach,  Wurtemberg,  Ger¬ 


many,  the  sou  of  a  grape  grower,  lie  was  educated  in 
Europe  at  tire  Sorbonne  and  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 
He  came  to  America  In  1835.  and  as  he  passed  through 
New  York  State  on  his  way  to  Tiffin,  O.,  he  was  greatly 
impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  Genesee  country.  He 
returned  to  Western  New  York  and  in  partnership  with 
Patrick  Barry  established  the  Mount  Hope  Nursery  Com¬ 
pany  in  1839.  Mr.  Barry  died  on  June  23,  1890.  Messrs. 
Ellwanger  &  Barry  set  out  together  to  create  and  supply  a 
demand  for  fruit.  They  selected  their  stock  in  Europe  by 
persona!  visits  to  France  and  Germany,  shipping  the  stock 
to  this  country  in  sailing  vessels.  The  nursery  comprised 
seven  acres  at  first  and  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  ex¬ 
tensive  establishment.  Ellwanger  &  Barry  also  established 
large  nurseries  in  Columbus.  O.,  and  Toronto,  Canada,  and 
subsequently  sold  them.  After  producing  a  brisk  trade  in 
fruit  trees  the  firm  created  a  demand  for  ornamental  stock 
which  increased  rapidly.  From  the  pioneer  days  to  the 
present  time  it  has  kept  pace  with  the  wonderful  progress 
in  fruit  and  ornamental  tree,  culture  ,  much  of  which  has 
been  the  direct  result  of  the  firm's  efforts.  The  Mount 
Hope  Nurseries  now  comprise  over  500  acres.  In  1846  Mr. 
Ellwanger  married  the  daughter  of  General  Micah  Brooks, 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  western  New  York.  Four  sons  were 
born  of  this  marriage.  One  son,  that  late  H.  B.,  was  author 
of  “The  Rose,”  and  another.  George  II..  who  died  April  23 
of  this  year,  was  the  author  of  several  books  on  outdoor 
and  other  subjects.  Two  sons  survive,  William  D.  being 
an  active  member  of  the  nursery  firm.  Mr.  Ellwanger  was 
president  of  the  Ellwanger  &  Barry  Nursery  Company,  and 
the  Ellwanger  «.t  Barry  Realty  Company:  first  vice-president 
of  the  Reynolds  Library  and  vice-president  of  the  Powers 
Hotel  Company.  He  was  a  life  member  of  the  American 
Bornological  Society,  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  and  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  and 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Pundit  Club,  in  1900 
Mr.  Ellwanger  donated  eight  acres  of  land  including  a  large 
building  on  South  avenue,  which  is  now  used  as  a  Home 
for  Aged  Germans  and  to  his  firm  the  city  is  indebted  for 
its  gift  of  beautiful  Highland  Park.  He  was  a  lover  of 
paintings  and  statuary,  and  in  his  home  are  many  rare 
works  of  the  sculptor's  and  painter's  art.  Two  years  ago 
a  birthday  celebration  was  given  as  a  tribute  to  his  char¬ 
acter,  by  many  prominent  citizens.  He  was  a  member  of 
St.  Andrew’s  Episcopal  Church. 


NATIONAL  ORANGE  MEETING. 

The  fortieth  annual  session  of  the  National  Grange 
closed  on  November  23  at  Denver,  Col.  Twenty-four  States 
were  represented  by  their  Masters.  The  secretary’s  report 
showed  the  order  to  he  in  a  most  prosperous  condition, 
249  Granges  having  been  organized  and  66  reorganized 
during  the  past  year.  The  treasurer's  report  showed  the 
National  Grange  resources  to  be  $94,671.94.  Geo.  A.  Fuller, 
Master  New  York  State  Grange,  said  there  had  been  a 
gain  of  6,000  new  members  the  past  year,  and  that  this 
Grange  had  paid  over  $3,000  Into  the  National  Grange 
treasury  the  year  past.  This  Is  by  many  hundred  dollars 
the  largest  amount  paid  by  any  State  Grange.  Maine 
stands  next  to  New  York  with  a  total  membership  of 
53,366.  that  of  New  York  being  upwards  of  70.000.  '  The 
aggregate  value  of  Grange  halls  In  Maine  was  reported  at 
$887,000.  IToulton  Grange  did  a  co-operative  business  last 
year  of  $100,000,  and  their  Patrons’  Co-operative  Corpora¬ 
tion  transacted  a  business  of  $275,000.  and  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  financial  work  among  the  Maine  Granges  amounted  to 
about  $100,000  more. 

The  reports  from  all  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States 
were  of  a  most  encouraging  character,  those  of  the  Far 
West  unusually  so.  Among  the  most  important  resolutions 
that  the  Grange  had  to  act  upon  were  the  following:  A 
special  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  report  at  the 
next  meeting  some  feasible  plan  of  life  insurance  on  a 
National  or  State  basis  which  should  be  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  Grange  members,  and  independent  of  any  other 
ritualistic  organization.  A  resolution  introduced  by  Mr. 
Kegley  of  Washington  declared  for  the  initiative  and  ref¬ 
erendum,  direct  nominations,  direct  elections,  proportional 
representations  and  the  right  to  recall  executive  officers. 
The  resolution  did  not  take  very  well,  and  it  was  finally 


decided  to  offer  Hie  whole  matter  to  the  state  Granges 
for  such  action  as  in  their  judgment  would  seem  best. 
This  was  done  on  motion  of  Mr.  Fuller,  of  New  York  Stale 
Grange.  A  resolution  relative-  to  the  laws  governing  rail¬ 
roads  in  case  of  accident  and  loss  of  life  in  operating 
trains  provided  that  in  the  event  of  injury  or  loss  of  life 
the  compensation  should  be  fixed  by  a  board,  of  which 
the  probate  judge  of  the  county  in  which  the  accident 
occurred  should  bo  chairman;  one  member  should  be  chosen 
by  the  railroad  and  one  by  the  friends  of  the  injured  or 
killed.  Strong  resolutions  favoring  a  parcels  post  system 
were  adopted,  and  several  resolutions,  all  opposing  any  in¬ 
crease  in  the  rate  of  postage  on  second-class  mail  matter, 
were  presented,  and  in  effect  adopted.  The  Committee  on 
Good  Roads  presented  a  strong  report  and  asked  that 
generous  appropriation  be  made  by  the  Government  for  the 
improvement  of  our  public  highways,  and  that  Federal 
and  State  departments  of  agriculture  be  requested  to 
publish  and  disseminate  information  on  the  best  methods 
of  road  building  and  maintenance.  Emphatic  opposition 
was  expressed  in  resolution  to  the  continuance  of  the  free 
seed  distribution  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
it  was  characterized  as  being  without  benefit  in  any  im¬ 
portant  sense,  and  should  be  abandoned. 

An  important  resolution  concerning  the  oleo  laws  was 
reported  favorably  and  adopted.  It  opposed  the  concealing, 
of  stamps,  marks  and  brands  after  they  had  been  placed 
on  packages  of  oleomargarine,  renovated  butter  and  adul¬ 
terated  butter.  The  law  should  be  so  amended  that  these 
stamps,  marks  and  brands  shall  be  exposed  to  public  view, 
and  the  word  “knowingly”  as  it  appears  in  the  law  should 
be  stricken  out.  In  another  resolution  Congress  was  asked 
for  an  increased  appropriation  for  the  extension  of  agri¬ 
cultural  education,  the  committee  recommending  $20,000 
a  year,  in  stead  of  $5,000  as  at  present.  The  Committee 
on  Forestry  believed  that  the  time  had  come  when  the 
common  good  demands  that  both  logs  and  lumber  should 
be  placed  upon  the  free  list,  and  the  Legislative  Committee 
of  the  National  Grange  was  instructed  to  urge  such  legis¬ 
lation  upon  Congress  at  the  coming  sessibn.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Taxation  recommended  that  whenever  any  of  our 
manufactories  are  using  the  tariff  laws  to  enable  them  to 
sell  their  surplus  products  in  foreign  markets  at  a  less  price 
than  they  are  sold  at  home,  the  laws  should  be  revised  to 
prevent  such  abuses,  and  if  this  cannot  be  done  under  the 
existing  laws  the  committee  favored  changing  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  in  order  that  a  graduated 
income  tax  law  might  be  enacted.  The  committee  also 
advocated  that  all  laws  for  the  assessment  of  taxes  be 
made  uniform  in  all  the. States  of  the  Union,  In  so  far  as 
the  manner  of  assessment  and  the  basis  of  value  Is  con¬ 
cerned.  Resolutions  were  adopted  favoring  further 
National  legislation  in  behalf  of  pure  food:  also  that  Con¬ 
gress  be  urged  to  make  the  compensation  of  the  rural  free 
mail  carrier  equal,  all  things  considered,  to  that  of  the 
city  carrier. 

The  Grange  took  a  strong  position  against  the  franking 
privilege.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  franking  and  penalty 
privileges  are  subject  to  abuse,  and  are  a  great  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  postoffice  department,  amounting  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  aifnuall.v,  the  committee  recommended  that 
Congress  be  urged  to  abolish  these  privileges  and  require 
all  mail  matter  to  be  prepaid  at  the  regular  postage  rate, 
as  was  formerly  the  law. 

On  one  day  of  the  session  the  National  Grange  visited 
the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Colorado  at  Fort  Collins, 
and  were  received  by  President  Aylesworth  and  given  a 
lunch  in  the  chapel  of  the  college  buildings.  They  also 
visited  the  Immense  sugar  beet  factory  situated  at  Fort 
Collins.  Ex-Governor  C.  J.  Bell,  of  Vermont,  was  re¬ 
elected  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  three 
years.  The  Committee  on  Finance  recommended  that 
$10,000  be  appropriated  for  election  extension  work,  and  the 
report  was  adopted.  A  resolution  was  adopted  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  weekly  National  Grange  paper  and  the  matter  was 
left  to  the  Executive  Committee.  The  National  Grange 
Legislative  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year  are:  N.  J. 
Bachelder.  of  New  Hampshire:  Aaron  Jones,  of  Indiana, 
and  E.  B.  Norris,  of  New  York.  The  next  meeting  of  the 
National  Grange  will  be  held  in  Connecticut,  probably  at 
Hartford. 


A  Stevens  Rifle  is  a  whole  Christmas 
tree  to  a  boy.  It  is  something  that  he’ll  never 
desert  and  that  will  never  desert  him.  Stevens 
Firearms  are  built  to  last  and  stay  true  in  action  and 
shooting  qualities.  Every  one  is  fully  tested  before 
leaving  our  factory  and  is  guaranteed  perfect  in  every 
way.  Give  your  boy  a  Stevens  and  make  of  him  a  man  with 
steady  nerves,  straight  eye  and  alert,  quick  muscles.  Let  him 
practice  on  targets,  and  clean  out  the  rats,  crows  and  hawks. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  the  Stevens,  we  will  send, 
express  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Write  for  Our  140-Page  Free  Catalog 

Any  man  or  boy  interested  in  firearms  will  find  it 
full  of  helpful  information  on  hunting,  proper  care 
of  weapons,  notes  on  sights,  ammunition,  etc. 
Why  not  write  to  us  to-day  ?  Send  4  cents 
in  stamps  to  cover  postage. 

For  6c.  in  stamps  we  wifi  mail  you  our  ar¬ 
tistic  ten-color  lithograph.  It  is  an  attractive 
hunting  scene  worthy  of  space  on  any  wall. 


RIFLES  FOR  BOYS: 

Little  Scout,  No.  14,  • 

$2.25 

Stevens-Maynard,  Jr., 

3.00 

Crack  Shot,  •  •  • 

4.00 

Little  Krag  •  •  ■ 

5.00 

Favorite  No.  17,  •  • 

6.00 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  AND  TOOL  CO. 
200  Pine  Street,  Chicopee  Falla,  Maea.,  U.  S,  At 


PLANNING  FARM  WORK 

Prosperous,  Progressive  Practical  Farmers 
Study  the  Needs  of  Their  Crops. 

Successful  farmers  plan  their  work  well  in  advance. 
They  study  carefully  the  needs  of  their  crops,  and  take 
time  to  read  the  beSt  literature  relative  to  farm  topics. 


For  the  benefit  of  such  farmers  we  issue  the  following  special 
publications : 

PLANT  FOOD  PROBLEMS,  Edition  “A.”— Treats  of  the 
elements  of  plant  food,  their  combinations  and  availability;  mat  rials 
furnishing  plant  food,  and  the  home  mixing  of  fertilizers. 

PLANT  FOOD  PROBLEMS,  Edition  “B.”— Treats  of  the  same 
important  principles  as  Edition  “A,”  and  the  proper  use  of  ready- 
mixed  fertilizers. 

A  REMARKABLE  FERTILIZER,  “BASIC  SLAG  AND 

ITS  USES.”  — Deals  especially  with  the  fertilization  of  fruits, 
cereals,  root  crops  and  pastures. 

POTATOES:  A  MONEY  CROP.  — How  to  grow,  fertilize,  spray 
and  harvest  them. 

THE  NEGLECTED  GRASS  CROP. — How  to  raise  five  tons 
of  hay  per  acre  at  a  handsome  profit. 

TOBACCO  AND  ITS  FERTILIZATION.— A  critical  study  of 

the  needs  of  the  tobacco  crop  and  how  to  supply  them. 

The  above  are  entirely  unlike  ordinary  advertising  litera¬ 
ture,  and  should  prove  an  inspiration  to  any  farmer.  They  are 
prepared  by  a  man  who  has  had  years  of  experience  in  practical 
farm  work.  The  one  in  which  you  are  moSt  interested  will 
be  sent  free  of  charge  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

Sole  Importers  of  Genuine  Peruvian  Guano,  Special 
Importers  of  Basic  Slag  Phosphate 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FERTILIZER  MATERIALS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

135-137  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  MISTLETOE  BOUGH. 

The  mistletoe  hung  in  the  castle  hall. 

The  holly  branch  shone  on  the  old  oak  wall ; 

And  the  baron’s  retainers  were  blithe  and 
gay, 

And  keeping  their  Christmas  holiday. 

The  baron  beheld,  with  a  father’s  pride. 

His  beautiful  child,  young  Lovell’s  bride ; 

While  she,  with  her  bright  eyes,  seemed  to 
,  be 

The  star  of  the  goodly  company. 

“I’m  weary  of  dancing  now,”  she  cried; 

“Here,  tarry  a  moment,  I'll  hide — I’ll  hide ! 

And,  Lovell,  be  sure  tkou’rt  first  to  trace 
The  clue  to  my  secret  lurking  place.” 

Away  she  ran,  and  her  friends  began 
Each  tower  to  search  and  each  nook  to 
scan  ; 

And  young  Lovell  cried,  “Oh,  where  dost  thou 
hide? 

I’m  lonesome  without  thee,  my  own  dear 
bride.” 

They  sought  her  that  night,  and  they  sought 
her  next  day. 

And  they  sought  her,  in  vain,  till  a  week 
passed  away ; 

In  the  highest — the  lowest — the  loneliest 
spot. 

Young  Lovell  sought  wildly,  but  found  her 
not. 

And  years  flew  by,  and  their  grief  at  last 
Was  told  as  a  sorrowful  tale  long  past ; 

And  when  Lovell  appeared  the  children  cried. 

“See !  the  old  man  weeps  for  his  fairy  bride.” 

At  length  an  oak  chest,  that  had  long  lain 
hid. 

Was  found  in  the  castle — they  raised  the 
lid— 

And  a  skeleton  form  lay  mouldering  there 
In  the  bridal  wreath  of  that  lady  fair ! 

Oh!  sad  was  her  fate! — in  sportive  jest 
She  hid  from  her  lord  in  the  old  oak  chest; 

It  closed  with  a  spring ! — and,  dreadful 
doom, 

The  bride  lay  clasped  in  her  living  tomb ! 

— Thomas  Haynes  Bayly  (1797-1839). 

* 

Creamed  horseradish  sauce  is  excellent 
with  boiled  beef.  Make  a  cupful  of  white 
sauce  or  drawn  butter,  then  beat  into  it, 
with  a  silver  fork,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
freshly  grated  horseradish  and  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  lemon  juice..  Beat  until  light  was  own- 


We  are  all  familiar  with  the  old  joke 
about  the  cook  who,  leaving  her  situa¬ 
tion,  was  asked  reproachfully  by  her  em¬ 
ployer  whether  she  had  not  always  been 
treated  like  one  of  the  family,  whereupon 
she  responded:  “Indeed  I  have,  and  I’ll 
not  stand  it  a  day  longer!”  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  little  joke  contains  a  germ  cf 
truth ;  there  are  families  where  courtesy 
and  consideration  are  given  to  outsiders 
only,  and  where  “company  manners”  ve¬ 
neer  the  unlovely  conduct  of  everyday 
life.  Yet  in  many  such  cases  there  is  an 
abundance  of  real  affection — often  of 
self-sacrificing  devotion — but  when  the 
great  emergency  is  past  there  is  no  effort 
to  lessen  friction  by  the  kindliness  of 
manner  that  is  often  remembered  when 
solid  virtues  are  forgotten.  After  all,  it 
is  not  a  great  thing  to  give — the  gentle 
speech  and  kindly  deference — the  small 
attentions  that  make  home  comfort,  and 
as  St.  Francis  says,  Courtesy  is  the  sister 
of  Charity.  To  quote  the  Saint  of  Assisi: 
“Know  thou  that  courtesy  is  one  of  God’s 
own  properties,  who  sendeth  His  rain 
and  his  sunshine  upon  the  just  and  the 
unjust  out  of  His  great  courtesy;  and 
verily  Courtesy  is  the  sister  of  Charity, 
who  banishes  hatred  and  cherishes  love.” 
* 

Conscience  was  an  important  factor  in 
Eben  Haddon’s  life,  says  the  Youth’s 
Companion.  At  times,  however,  he  was 
not  absolutely  clear  as  to  its  dictates,  and 
at  such  times  it  was  his  wont  to  appeal 
to  his  minister. 

“Do  you  think  it  would  be  wrong  for  a 
Methodist  to  play  in  a  brass  band?”  he 
asked  the  minister  one  day,  his  open  and 
ingenuous  countenance  filled  with  eager¬ 
ness  and  doubt. 

“Um-m,”  said  the  minister,  “It’s  for 
yourself  you’re  asking,  I  suppose,  Eben?” 

Mr.  Iladdon  admitted  that  the  case 


and  creamy,  and  serve  hot. 
cellent  with  beef  a  la  mode. 


This  is  ex- 


The  following  is  a  quickly-made  cof¬ 
fee  cake,  which  will  be  found  excellent. 
Cream  one-quarter  cup  of  butter  with 
one  cup  of  sugar,  add  one  egg  beaten, 
one-half  cup  milk,  a  pinch  of  salt  and 
one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  sifted  flour 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder. 
Spread  in  pan  and  sprinkle  with  seeded 
and  cleaned  raisins  or  currants,  a  little 
shredded  citron,  dot  with  butter  and  sift 
over  sugar  and  cinnamon.  Bake  one-half 
hour  and  serve  hot. 

* 

To  make  a  hemstitched  seam  with  the 
sewing  machine,  baste  several  folds  of 
blotting  paper  in  the  seam  between  the 
two  edges  before  stitching;  then  after 
sewing  pull  out  the  paper,  pull  the  seam 
as  far  apart  as  possible,  and  stitch  a  row 
down  each  side  on  the  right  side,  thus 
holding  the  seam  flat,  and  giving  a  dou¬ 
ble  edge.  This  method  of  joining  with 
the  apparent  hemstitching  will  be  found 
desirable  when  it  is  necessary  to  add  a 
piece  to  lengthen  a  child’s  skirt  of  wash 
material,  or  when  setting  in  an  insertion. 
* 

Harper’s  Weekly  says  that  one  night 
last  Winter  when  the  thermometer  fell 
below  zero  a  New  England  woman  ex¬ 
pressed  her  concern  for  the  new  Swedish 
maid,  who  had  an  unheated  room. 

“Elza,”  said  she  to  the  girl,  remem¬ 
bering  the  good  old  custom  of  her  youth, 
“as  it  is  bitterly  cold  to-night,  you’d  bet¬ 
ter  take  a  flat-iron  to  bed  with  you.” 

“Yes,  m’m,”  said  Elza,  in  mild  and  ex¬ 
pressionless  assent. 

In  the  morning  the  girl  was  asked  how 
she  passed  the  night.  With  a  sigh,  she 
replied : 

“Wall,  m’m,  I  gat  the  irron  most  varm 
before  morning.” 


“And  what  instrument  had  you  fixed 
your  mind  on?”  asked  the  minister. 

“Well,”  said  Eben,  with  a  gradually 
clearing  face,  “I  kind  of  thought  I’d 
tackle  the  cornet,  if  you  said  ’twas  all 
right,  and  I  wouldn’t  be  falling  from 
grace  to  do  it.” 

“Eben,”  and  the  minister’s  mouth 
twitched  at  the  corners  as  he  laid  his 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  his  eager  par¬ 
ishioner,  “if  you  can  find  anyone  who  is 
willing  to  pass  through  the  fiery  trial  of 
hearing  you  practice,  I  think  you  may 
risk  the  danger  of  falling  from  grace 
with  good  courage.” 

Preserved  Pumpkin-  for  Pies. — Pare 
and  stew  the  pumpkin  with  plenty  of 
water,  strain  through  a  colander,  and  put 
into  a  bag  and  let  drain  over  night.  In 
the  morning  squeeze  dry  as  possible  and 
simmer  the  liquid  down  to  a  rich  dark 
yellow.  Weigh  the  pulp  and  put  an  equal 
weight  of  sugar  into  the  liquid.  Dissolve 
and  cook.  Then  put  in  the  pulp  and 


cook  carefully.  Put  while  hot  into  a  jar 
or  cans.  Use'  a  little  less  of  the  pre¬ 
served  pumpkin  than  of  the  ordinary 
stewed  pumpkin  and  omit  sugar  in  mak¬ 
ing  pies.  EDITH  R.  HEMENWAY. 

Cold  in  the  Head. — In  cases  of  severe 
colds  in  the  head  it  is  sometimes  very 
difficult  to  breathe  after  going  to  bed. 
Oftentimes  another  pillow  that  will  raise 
the  head  quite  high,  will  be  a  great  help. 
Snuffing  camphor  will  sometimes  give  re¬ 
lief.  Put  a  little  of  the  spirits  of  camphor 
on  a  handkerchief  and  smell  of  it,  or  lay  it 
on  the  pillow  near  the  nose  and  go  to 
sleep  with  it  there.  This  will  sometimes 
break  up  a  cold,  if  tried  at  the  first  hint 
of  its  approach.  s.  b.  r. 


h  QL  At,d  DivitJentl 

A>Add  25%  to  the  Income 

IF  your  savings  now  yield  4  per  cent.,  and  we 
pay  you  5  per  cent.,  we  increase  your  income 
25  per  cent.  Before  you  deal  with  us  we 
shall  expect  to  satisfy  you  of  our  unquestioned 
reliability.  Let  us  place  the  matter  before  you 
properly  by  correspondence. 

Assets,  $1,750,000. 
Established  13  Years. 
Banking  Dept.  Supervision 

Earnings  paid  from  day  re¬ 
ceived  to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited 
and  promptly  answered. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

5  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway,  New  York. 


Simpson  -Eddystone 

Solid  Blacks 

The  standard  material  for  mourn¬ 
ing  dresses  —  standard  of  quality 
for  over  60  years.  Color  will  not 
fade  from  sunlight,  perspiration  or 
washing. 

Askyour  dealer  for  Jdmfison- 
Solid 


EDdystoKE 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


Eddystone  Solid  Blacks. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 


No.  750 
Price  $8.50 


Happy  Hens 


are  the  busy  ones  that  lay  the  eggs.  Main¬ 
taining  the  health  of  your  Hock  and  keeping  up 
egg  production  is  largely  a  question  of  food ;  cracked 
grain,  ground  hone,  shell,  etc.,  are  most  important.  You 
can  turn  grain  and  waste  materials  Into  money  with  the 

Bone,  Shell 
and  Corn  Mill 

A  thoroughly  reliable  mill  for  general  use  of  farmers  and  pool- 
trymen.  Very  useful  for  making  bone  meal  fertilizer, 
ilill  shown  in  cut,  S8.6G.  Weight  CO  lbs.  Capacity 
bushels  of  com  per  hour.  Write  for  the  Enterpris¬ 
ing  Housekeeper ,  a  book  of  200  choice  recipes 
and  kitchen  helps.  Sent  free. 

The  Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.  of  P«. 

204  DAUPHIN  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ENTERPRISE 


GOLD  COIN 

Gloves  and  Ranges  at 

Wholesale  Prices 

OUR  Order  a  Gold  Coin 
OFFER  Range  or  Stove. 

Use  it  a  whcle 
year.  If  at  any 
time  in  that  year 
"  the  stove  should 
prove  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  to  you.  you 
may  return  it. 
We  will  return 
all  your  money 
and  pay  freight  both 
ways.  There  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  stove  made — for  60 
years  a  standurd  make 
of  highest  grade. 
Freight  paid,  sufe  de- 
'Ivery  guaranteed.  Writefor  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  wholesale  prices. 

COLD  COIN  STOVE  OO.,  f»  Oak  St..  Troy.  N.  Y. 
(Successor  to  Bussey  &  McLeod.  Estab.  1860] 


CORNED  BEEF 


We  use  onljvFRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing 


but 


This  Steel  Range 


frTCmCdiV 


will  work  In  your  kitchen 

2  Years 
On  Approval  Trial 

Let  us  save  you  from  95  to 

926  on  ltunges,  Oak  Heaters, 
Base  Burners,  Cast  Cook 
Stoves,  Hoc  Blast 
Heaters.  All  at  about 
dealers’  prices. 

Send  Us 
No  Money 

until  you  have  tried 
the  stove.  Don’t  buy 
stove  or  range  of  any  kind 
until  you  have  asked  us  to  send 
you  the  Free  Stove  Book.  Tells 
how  to  save  money  by  buying 
in  the  United  Factories  way. 


The  United  Factories  Co..  Dept.S-31.  Cleveland,  O 


,  _ ing  I 

the  plates.  VVE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUALITY. 
Everybody  orders  again,  as  the  CORNED  BEEF  is  as 
werepresent.  Write  for  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


New  Wheat  Lands 

[nth*  Canadian  West 

5  non  additional  miles  of 
|UUU  railway  this  year 
have  opened  up  a  largely  in¬ 
creased  territory  to  the  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  of  Western 
Canada,  and  the  government 
of  the  Dominion  continues  to 
give  oue  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  free  to  every  settler. 

The  Country  Has 
No  Superior 

Coal,  wood  and  water  In  abundanoe; 

churches  and  sohools  convenient; 
markets  easy  of  aocess;  taxes  low; 
climate  the  best  in  the  Northern  tem¬ 
perate  zone.  Grain-growing,  mixed 
farming  and  dairying  are  the  great 
epecialties. 

For  literature  sud  Information  address  the 

Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada 
or  THOS.  DUNCAN. 
Canadian  Government  Agent, 
Syracuse  Bank.  Bldg., 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Tlx©  moat  valun.'blo  Grift  Santa  Olatis  OOTTIjD  toring  HER 

'^mCO(MTmTff^BOUAHnAVEO  OV£B  COST 

C  JAMD  £V£/?Y  T/MC  T/fE 


5terungc  Range 

Proves  v  -  “A  poor  srovr  /s  not  c/ypap  at  any  pr/ce* 

ASn  YOUR  DEALER  AND  WRITE  FOR  OUR  BOOKLET,  TO 
Sill  Stove  Works.  Rochester,  ny.  u.s.£ 


Cut  off  that  cough  with 

Tayng’s  Expectorant 

and  prevent  pneumonia^ 

bronchitis  and  consumption. 

The  world’s  Standard  Throat  and  Lung 
Medicine  for  75  years. 

Get  it  of  your  druggist  and  keep  it  always  ready  in  the  house. 


/  / 
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loot. 

From  An  Old  Time  Cook  Book. 

Just  how  old  the  book  is,  is  not  known 
but  according  to  family  tradition,  it  is 
nearer  one  hundred  than  50  years.  It 
has  been  minus  a  cover  and  the  first  10 
pages  for  half  a  century.  Its  title  and 
author  is  consequently  missing,  but  its 
yellowed  pages  still  hold  many  quaint 
and  toothsome  recipes,  as  the  following 
will  show. 

Savory  Jelly  for  Cold  Meat.— Boil  lean 


5521  Fancy  Plaited  Waist 
22  to  40  bust. 


beef  or  veal  till  tender.  If  you  have  any 
beef  or  veal  bones,  crack  and  boil  them 
with  the  meat,  (they  should  be  boiled 
longer  than  the  meat)  together  with  a 
little  salt  pork,  sweet  herbs,  and  pepper 
and  salt.  When  boiled  sufficiently,  take 
it  off,  strain  it,  and  let  it  remain  till  the 
next  day,  then  skim  off  the  fat,  take  up 
the  jelly  and  scrape  off  the  dregs  that 
adhere  to  the  bottom  of  it.  Put  in  the 
whites  and  shells  of  several  eggs,  several 
blades  of  mace,  a  little  lemon  juice, 
set  it  on  the  fire,  stir  it  well  till  it  boils, 
then  strain  it  till  clear  through  a  jelly  bag. 

Pound  Cake. — Mix  a  pound  of  sugar 
with  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter. 
When  worked  white,  stir  in  the  yolks  of 
eight  eggs  beaten  to  a  froth,  then  the 
whites.  Add  a  pound  of  sifted  flour  and 
mace  or  nutmeg  to  taste.  If  you  wish  to 
have  your  cake  particularly  nice,  stir  in, 
just  before  you  put  it  into  the  pans,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  citron  or  almonds 
blanched,  and  powdered  fine  in  rosewater. 

Tory  Wafers. — Melt  a  teacup  of  butter, 


5520  Fancy  Plaited  Skirt, 

22  to  30  waist. 


half  a  cup  of  lard,  and  mix  them  with  a 
quart  of  Hour,  a  couple  of  beaten  eggs,  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  flavoring.  Add 
milk  till  of  the  right  consistency  to  roll 
out ;  roll  it  out  about  the  third  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  cut  it  into  cakes  with 
a  cookie  cutter,  lay  them  on  buttered  bak¬ 
ing  plates,  and  bake  them  a  few  minutes. 
Frost  them  as  soon  as  baked,  and  sprinkle 
comfits  or  sugar  sand  on  the  top. 

Whigs. — Mix  half  a  pound  of  sugar 
with  six  ounces  of  butter,  a  couple  of 
beaten  eggs,  a  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon. 
Stir  in  two  pounds  of  flour,  a  teacup  of 
yeast,  and  milk  sufficient  to  make  a  thick 


batter.  When  light,  bake  them  in  small 
cups. 

Carrot  Pie. — Scrape  the  skin  off  the 
carrots,  boil  them  soft  and  strain  them 
through  a  Sieve.  To  a  pint  of  the  strained 
pulp  put  three  pints  of  milk,  six  beaten 
eggs,  two  tablespoonsful  of  melted  butter, 
the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  and  the  grated 
rind  of  a  whole  one.  Sweeten  it  to  your 
taste,  and  bake  it  in  deep  pie  plates  with¬ 
out  an  upper  crust. 

HELEN  C.  ANDREWS. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  blouse  waist  and  skirt  pictured  go 
together  well,  and  will  make  a  handsome 
suit.  1'he  waist  has  a  fitted  lining,  which 
is  closed  at  the  center-front,  This  lin¬ 
ing  is  faced  to  form  the  chemisette  at  the 
back  and  on  it  are  arranged  the  front 
portion  of  the  chemisette,  and  tucked 
back  and  fronts  of  the  waist.  The  over 
portions  consist  of  three  straps  at  each 
side  that  overlap  one  another,  giving  a 
plaited  effect,  and  these  are  arranged  over 
the  waist,  meeting  at  the  back.  The 
sleeves  are  quite  novel,  the  lower  edges 
of  the  linings  being  covered  with  little 
frills,  while  the  plaited  portions  are  ar¬ 
ranged  over  them.  Idle  belt  consists  of 
the  foundation  and  turn-over  portions 
joined  one  to  the  other.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
3J4  yards  21,  3)4  vards  27  or  2  yards  44 
inches  wide,  with  yard  of  all-over  lace, 
and  yard  of  velvet  for  the  belt.  The 
pattern  5521  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34, 
36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measure;  price 
10  cents. 

The  skirt  is  cut  in  nine  gores.  Those 
at  the  side  and  back  are  plaited  and 
joined  to  a  foundation  yoke,  after  which 
the  over  portions  are  plaited  and  ar¬ 
ranged  over  it,  when  the  front  gore  is 
seamed  thereto  and  is  laid  in  one  plait 
at  each  edge.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  11J4 
yards  27,  6J4  yards  44  or  5  yards  52 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  5520  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist 
measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  Bookshelf. 

When  Love  Speaks,  by  Will  Payne. 
This  is  a  romance  of  modern  business  J 
conditions;  a  story  whose  complexities 
are  produced  by  the  efforts  of  an  honest 
district  attorney  to  uphold  the  law, 
when  a  great  distillery  trust  is  ready  to 
oppose  him  at  every  point,  resorting  to 
arson  and  blackmail  for  the  purpose  of 
choking  off  any  independent  competition. 
The  scene  of  the  story  is  a  Michigan  har¬ 
bor  town,  and  its  social  atmosphere  is 
given  with  wonderful  vividness.  The  au¬ 
thor  appears  not  only  as  a  student  of  the 
conditions  he  pictures,  but  as  one  who 
must  have  lived  among  them,  so  close  is 
his  sympathetic  insight.  The  manner  in 
which  modern  men  of  business,  clean  and 
honest  in  their  own  lives,  grow  to  over¬ 
look  or  excuse  the  evils  of  the  “graft” 
around  them,  is  very  clearly  shown,  and 
also  the  partnership  of  respectable  citi¬ 
zens  with  these  forces  of  evil.  There  is 
a  well-written  love  story,  and  an  appeal¬ 
ing  picture  of  happy  domestic  life.  Many 
modern  American  writers  make  a  novel 
merely  a  vehicle  for  displaying  their 
knowledge  of  trades  and  manufactures, 
with  shadowy  characters  quite  subordi¬ 
nate  to  it;  Mr.  Payne  creates  a  set  of 
vivid  characters,  and  shows  how  the  out¬ 
side  conditions  affect  their  lives.  In  the 
culminating  chapter  especially  he  displays 
a  depth  of  feeling  that  impresses  the 
reader"  very  strongly.  Published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York;  price 
$1.50. 

Parrots,  by  Chas.  M.  Page,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  Published  by  the  author. 


Royal 

Baking  Powder 

Absolutely 

Pure 

DISTINCTIVELY  A  CREAM  OF 
TARTAR  BAKING  POWDER 

Royal  does  not  contain  an  atom 
of  phosphatic  acid  (which  is 
the  product  of  bones  digested 
in  sulphuric  acid)  or  of  alum 
(which  is  one-third  sulphuric 
acid)  substances  adopted  for 
other  baking  powders  because 
of  their  cheapness. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


124  pages,  colored  plate  and  many  illus¬ 
trations.  This  is  a  very  interesting  lit¬ 
tle  book  for  those  fond  of  these  exotic 
feathered  pets.  It  is  written  in  practical 
style  and  gives  accurate  infofmation  on 
the  natural  history,  characteristics  and 
care  of  the  various  species  of  parrots 
found  in  American  commerce. 


Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making 
those  people  easy  with  whom  we  converse. 
Whoever  makes  the  fewest  persons  un¬ 
easy  is  the  best  bred  in  the  company. — 
Swift. 

Nothing  is  more  moving  to  man  than 
the  spectacle  of  reconciliation ;  our  weak¬ 
nesses  are  thus  indemnified  and  are  not 
too  costly — being  the  price  we  pay  for 
the  hour  of  forgiveness ;  and  the  arch¬ 
angel,  who  has  never  felt  anger,  has  rea¬ 
son  to  envy  the  man  who  subdues  it. 
When  thou  forgivest — the  man  who  has 
pierced  thy  heart  stands  to  thee  in  the 
relation  of  the  sea-worm  that  perforates 
the  shell  of  the  mussel,  which  straightway 
closes  the  wound  with  a  pearl. — Jean  Paul 
Richter. 


$1.75 

PREPAID 


Is  the  price  of  this 

Russian  Bear  Fur  Glove. 

Horsehide  palm,  lined 
with  warm  wool  fleece. 
Best  value  ever 
offered.  Order 
quick  as  this  lot 
will  not  last  long. 
Longer  and  better 
Glove  $3.50. 

RUSSIAN  FUR  CO. 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


SEND  US 
A  COW, 

Steer,  Bull  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog, 
Deer,  or  any  kind  of  hide  or  skin  and 
let  us  tan  it  with  the  hair  on,  soft, 
light,  odorless  and  moth-proof  for  robe, 
rug,  coat,  or  gloves,  and  make  them 
up  when  so  ordered. 

Avoid  mistakes  by  gett  in*  our  catalog, 
prices,  shipping  tags,  instructions  and 
“Crosby  pays  the  freight”  offer,  before 
shipment  We  make  and  sell  Natural 
Black  Galloway  fur  coats  and  robes.  Black 
and  Brown  Frisian,  Black  Dog  Skm,  and 
fur  lined  coats.  We  do  taxidermy  and 
head  mounting.  We  buy  no  hides,  skins- 
raw  furs  or  ginseng.  Address 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY. 

116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  above  glove  post-paid  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $1.75.  Genuine  horse  palm 
and  fur  back.  Made  in  Gloversville, 
the  Glove  Center  of  the  world  and  sold 
direct  to  the  consumer  only.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Write  to-day  for  our  complete  Glove 
Catalogue  showing  over  100  distinct 
styles,  free  upon  request. 

CONSUMERS  GLOVE  CO., 

Department  5,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


AND 


HIDES 


10  to  50%  more  money  for  you  to  ship  Kaw  Furs, 
Horse  and  Cuttle  Hides  to  us  than  to  sell  at  homo. 
_Write  for  Price  List,  market  report,  shipping  tags. 

s,bo°ok  Hunters’&Trappers’  Guide 

Best  thing  on  the  subject  ever  written.  Illus¬ 
trating  all  Fur  Animals,  where  and  how 
•to  hunt  them,  trappers'  secrets,  etc.  Leather 
_  bound.  350  pp.  Price  $2.  To  our  Shippers,  $1.25. 

AM1KKSC1I  BBOSi|  l)eptl28  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Elite  Oil. 

A  high  grade,  perfect  burn¬ 
ing  oil.  Never  fails  to 
please  where  a  clear, strong 
light  is  desired.  Made 
from  Pure  Pennsylvania 
Crude.  Write  lor  particu¬ 
lars  and  prices 

DERRICK  OIL  CO., 
Titusville,  Penn. 


Caldwell  Tanks 

of  Galvanized  Steel  are  used 
everywhere.  8izes  up  to  1200 
gallons  can  be  shipped  set  up 
at  small  cost  for  freight.  These 
tanks  are  strong,  tight  and 
durable.  Cost  less  than  wood 
tanks.  Ask  for  Illustrated 
catalogue  and  delivered  prices 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

T,nk8  (alTvam^d)  Tower8 

Wiuil  Mills,  Bumps,  Uus  Engines. 


The  most  important  thing 
in  the  world  to  me  is  a  lamp- 
chimney. 

I  have  been  for  years  and 
years  making  the  best,  and 
always  trying  to  make  them 
better.  I  put  Macbeth  on 
them  and  no  one  ever  disputes 
my  claim. 

The  Index  explains  how  to  get  a  Macbeth 
chimney  to  fit  every  lamp,  and  how  to  care 
for  lamps.  Sent  free  to  everyone  asking  for  it. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


No  More  Hand  Pumping 

No  coal.  No  steam.  No  oil.  No  packing  or  labor, 

No  Cost  for  Motive  Power 

NIAGARA  AUTOMATIC  RUMP 
i  Hydraulic  Uam) 

works  night  and  day  on  any  brook, 
creek,  riveror  running  water. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Gov¬ 
ernments,  railroads  and 
public  institutions,  farmers, 
owners  of  factories,  country 
homes  and  mines.  Write 
day  for  free  booklet. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co. 


140  NASSAU  STREEET.  NEW  YORK.  Factory;  Chester,  Pa. 


Steel  Roofing,  $1.50  Per  100  So.  Ft. 

New,  painted  both  sides,  most  durable 
1  1  and  economical  root  covering  (or  Houses, 
21|  Barns,  Sheds,  etc.  FREIGHT  PAID  TO 
If  ALL  POINTS  EAST  OF  COLORADO, 
I  except  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory  and 
liBHfl  Texai.  Price,  to  other  points  on  appli- 
m  cation.  At  this  price,  we  furuisli  our 
No.  15  Flat  Sheets,  2  (t.x‘2  ft.  At  $1.60.  we  furnish  the 
same  in  corrugated  like  illustration.  Wo  can  also  fur¬ 
nish  this  roofing  in  6  ft.  and  8  ft.  lengths  at  an  advance 
of  25c  per  square.  Ask  for  our  FREE  Illustrated  500- 
Page  Catalog  No.  B.  F.  67  on  Lumber,  Roofing,  Wire 
Fencing,  Hardware,  Furniture,  Clothing  and  General 
Stocks  from  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  Sales.  We  bought 
the  Fifty  Million  Dollar  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair. 

Chicago  House  Wrocking  Co.,  35th  A  Iron  Sts.,  Chlcagw 


WARREN'S 

(WALRUS 
[ROOFING 

Tough  and  tight  as  a  walrus 
hide,  and  just  as  pliable  and 
i.  ,  lasting.  Summer  sun.  winter 

|  ice,  wen’t  affect  it.  It  can’t  rust  and  won’t 
i  crack.  Anybody  can  lay  it.  Send  for  sample. 
Uj/arrenChomicgl  &  Mfg,  Co.,  16  Battery  PI,  New  York 


INDRURO  I 
ROOFIN 

Requires  no  Coatinc  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  aqd  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong:  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 

Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samplos,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 


COMES 

fromagoodcirculat 

When  you  suft'er  from  even  a  common  head¬ 
ache  you  consult  a  doctor  and  pay  him  a  fee 
for  advice  and  medicine.  Relieve  yourself 
with  a 

V0LTAMP  ELECTRIC  BATTERY 

which  kills  the  pain  by  removing  the  cause— 
not  merely  of  headache  but  of  all  ordinary 
everyday  ills.  Electricity  is  life.  Every 
human  system  possesses  it.  Lacking  the 
proper  quantity  means  ill-health,  sluggish 
blood,  weak  nerves,  a  lazy  liver.  Re¬ 
store  tlie  body’s  electricity  aud  you 
he»Dh.  The  VOLT  AMP  BAT- 
jWuite*01®-  SOLD  BY  DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE.  Our  FREE  Booklet 
u*^?ApiC  HINTS.”  Sent  to  you  for  a 
Post  Lard.  Write  for  it  to-day.  Dept.  R. 

VOLTAMP  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO.» 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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French,  dozen  . 

7  •» 

@ 

1 

.00 

Cauliflowers,  !,.  I  ,  long  cm. 

.  i  .no 

(n 

*) 

.oo 

I  l  ,  short  cut . 

.  2.09 

Or 

5, 

.50 

California,  case  . 

.  1 .00 

or 

7 

.50 

Endive.  Belgian,  lb . 

10 

@ 

15 

Escarol,  New  Orleans,  barrel. 

,  2.00 

or 

,50 

French,  dozen  . 

— 

Or 

T. 

.00 

Lettuce,  Fla.,  basket . 

,  1 .00 

0l 

2- 

00 

North  Carolina,  basket . 

1  .00 

(a 

\. 

-5 

Norfolk,  basket  . 

.  25 

(it 

TTi 

New  Orleans,  barrel . . 
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3. 

50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

40 

or 

80 

Prices  obtained  at  New 
ending  December  8,  1906, 
otherwise  noted. 


York  during  week 
wholesale  unless 


GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth  —  (5!  83% 

No.  2,  red .  —  @  82% 

Corn  .  —  @  54 

Oats  .  —  @  38 

Rye  .  —  @  04 

Barley  .  —  @  45 

FEED. 

City  Bran  . 21.00  @22.00 

Middlings  . 22.50  @25.00 

Red  Dog  .  —  @26.50 

Linseed  Meal  .  —  @30.75 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Ilav,  prime,  Timothy .  —  @22.00 

No.  1  .  —  @21.00 

No.  2  . 19.00  @20.00 

No.  3 . 10.00  @17.00 

Clover,  mixed  . 17.00  @19.00 

Clover  . 14.00  @16.00 

Straw,  long  rye . 11.00  @12.00 

Short  and  oat .  8.00  @10.00 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  advanced  December  1 
to  $1.81  per  40-quart  can,  netting  3%  cents 
per  quart  to  20-cent  zone  shippers  who  have 
no  extra  station  charges. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  best  . 

.  .  «  - 

@ 

32% 

lxiwer  grades  . 

o*> 

@ 

31 

Storage  . 

@ 

29% 

State  Dairy,  best . 

.  .  .  29 

@ 

30 

Lower  grades . 

.  .  .  21 

@ 

28 

Factory  . . 

.  .  .  17 

@ 

21 

Renovated  . 

.  .  .  20 

@ 

24 

Packing  stock  . 

...  17 

@ 

20 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy . 

.  .  .  - 

@ 

14% 

Best  . 

.  .  .  - 

@ 

13% 

Inferior  . 

.  ..  10%  @ 

1  1  % 

Skims  . 

.  .  .  4 

@ 

8 

L(i(iS. 

Fancy,  white  . 

.  .  .  43 

@ 

45 

White,  good  to  choice . 

.  .  .  40 

@ 

42 

Mixed  colors,  extra . 

. . .  38 

@ 

40 

Lower  grades . 

.  . .  24 

@ 

35 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  fancy . 

9 

@ 

0% 

Evaporated,  choice . 

.  .  - 

@ 

8% 

Evaporated,  prime  . 

s  vi  or 

8% 

Evaporated,  common  .  . . 

...  6  %  @ 

7% 

Sun  dried  . 

.  .  .  — 

@ 

6% 

Chops,  100  lbs . 

.  . .  2.60 

@  2. 

.75 

Cores  and,  skins . 

.  .  .1.00 

@1 

.70 

Cherries  . 

...  18 

@ 

19 

Raspberries  . 

. .  .  30 

@ 

31 

Blackberries  . 

@ 

14 

FRESH  FRU 

ITS. 

Apples.  Jonathan,  barrel.. 

. .  2.00 

@3.00 

@3.50 

King  . 

.  .  .  2.00 

@3.00 

@3.00 

Spy  . 

@2 

.50 

Baldwin  . 

@2, 

.25 

Ben  Davis  . 

@2. 

.25 

Greening . 1.50 

Common  . 1.00 

Pears,  Bose,  barrel . 2.50 

Clairgeau  . . 2.00 

Anjou  . 2.00 

Lawrence  . 2.00 

Kioffer  .  75 

Grapes,  black,  4-lb.  basket....  10 

Catawba,  4-lb.  basket .  10 

Niagara,  4-lb.  basket .  10 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  per  quart..  50 

California,  per  pint .  25 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod.  late,  bbl.7.00 

Cape  Cod,  early  black . 6.00 

Jersey,  per  barrel . 6.50 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  No.  1  bbl.  .5.00 

Bermuda.  No.  2 . 3.00 

Maine,  bag . 1.50 

Long  Island,  barrel . 1.50 

State  and  Western,  180  lbs.  .1.37 

Jersey,  barrel  or  bag . 1.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  South’n,  yellow, 

barrel  .  75 

Aspaiagus,  Belgian,  green,  bch.1.00 
Artichokes,  French,  dozen ....  2.00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  quart .  3 

Beets,  old.  barrel . 1.00 

New  Orleans.  100  bunches. ..  2.50 

Carrots,  old,  barrel . 1.00 

New  Orleans.  100  bunches.  .2.50 
Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  white. 

ton  . ...10.00 

Domestic,  ton  . 6.00 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  basket.  ..  1.50 

Hothouse.  No.  1,  dozen . 1.00 

Celery,  Michigan,  dozen .  15 

Jersey, .  dozen  .  10 

Chicory,  nearby,  basket . 1.00 

New  Orleans,  barrel . 2.00 


@2.50 
Oi  2.00 
@4.50 
@3.00 
@2.75 
@2.50 
<a  i.75 
(a  1 3 
@  14 

@  16 
@  75 

@  40 
@9.00 
@8.00 
@7.00 

@6.00 
@4.00 
@  1.55 
@1.75 
@1.62 
@1.50 

@1.25 
(a  2.00 
@2.25 
@  10 
@  1 .50 
@3.00 
@1.50 
@3.00 

@14.00 
O'  9. 00 
Or  2.00 
@1.25 
@  50 
@  40 
@1.25 
@3.00 


Onions,  white,  barrel . 2.50 

Red  . 1 .50 

Yellow  ...  . 1 .50 

Benners.  Florida,  carrier . 6.00 

Pumpkins,  barrel  .  50 

Parsnips,  barrel  . 1.25 

Parsley,  N.  O..  curly.  100  belts.  1.50 

Peas,  Florida,  basket.  1.00 

Radishes,  hothouse,  100  belts.. 1.50 

Norfolk,  basket  . . .  50 

Itomaine,  New  Orleans,  barrel. 2.50 

Florida,  basket  . 1.00 

French,  dozen  . 1.00 

String  Beans,  Fla.,  green,  bkt.1.50 

Florida,  wax,  basket . 1.50 

Squash,  marrow,  barrel .  50 

Hubbard,  barrel  .  50 

Fla.,  new,  white,  bkt . 1.00 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl . 1.75 

Baltimore,  barrel  . 1.25 

Turnips,  Rutabaga,  Canada,  bbl  80 

Nearby,  barrel  .  65 

White,  nearby,  barrel .  75 

Tomalops,  nearby,  box .  25 

Florida,  carrier  . . 1.50 

California,  flat  box . 2.00 


Hothouse,  lb. 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bushel  . 

Pea  . 

Red  kidney . 

Yellow  Eye . 

LIVE  POULTRY. 
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Oi  4.50 

(<1  2. (Ml 
@2.25 
@8.00 
@  1 .00 
(a  1.75 
@  2.00 
Oi  4.00 
@2.00 
Oi  1 .00 
@4.00 
@1.75 
@2.00 
@2.00 
@2.25 
@  1 .00 
or  i  .oo 
@2.00 
@2.25 
@1.50 
@  90 

@  K(  I 
@1.25 
@1.00 
Oi  3,00 
Oi  2.25 
@  25 

@2.50 
@1.65 
(It  2.60 
@2.10 


MARKETS 


Fowls  .  . 

_ 

@  12 

Roosters 

.  .  . 

@  8 

1  lucks  .  . 

@  13 

Geese  .  . 

@  12  % 

Turkeys  . 

.  13 

@  14 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys 

.  15 

@  19 

Chickens 

.  15 

@  25 

Fowls  .  . 

.  10 

@  14 

I  Micks  .  . 

.  10 

@  14 

Geese  . . . 

.  10 

@  14 

Souabs,  dozen 

@5.00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  .  . 

. 4.00 

@6.00 

Bulls  .  . . 

@4.25 

Cows  .  .  . 

. 1.35 

@4.20 

@9.25 

. 6.50 

@7.90 

Hogs  .  . . 

@6.90 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices 

for 

ton  lots ;  smaller 

quantities 

proportionately  higher. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  ton . 

Muriate  of  potash,  2.016  lbs. 
Sulphate  of  potash,  2,016  lbs. 

Dried  Blood  . 

ICainit  . 

Acid  phosphate . 

Basic  Slag.  2,01(5  IDs . 

Peruvian  Guano,  Cltincha.  ... 

I.obos  . 

Ground  bone,  3  per  cent:  am. ; 
cent  bone  phosphate . 


54  % 


.  .  .  56  00 
.  .  .41.85 
.  .  .48.15 

_ 50.00 

_ 1  LOO 

..  .11.00 
...  1  7.55 
.  .  .40.50 
.  .  .  30.00 
per 

.  . .  26.50 


Stone  Henhouses. — Tell  your  reader,  A. 
B.  C.,  page  852,  that  stone  henhouses  are  not 
to  be  recommended.  I  built  a  costly  one  with 
24-inch  walls;  but  was  afterwards  compelled 
to  line  it  with  sheathing  and  matched  boards, 
to  make  it  comfortable.  There  is  a  con¬ 
tinual  downward  current  of  cold  air  next  to 
a  stone  wall,  the  place  usually  selected  for 
the  roosts.  w.  p. 

CUTS  ICE  FASTER 

than  50  men  with  saws,  and  in  the  best, 
most  economic  way.  Our  Red,  White 
and  Blue  Ice  Plow  is  the  best,  low- 
priced  plow  for  <5a  ^  .  .. 

Dutchers,  dairy-  tooth  and 

men,  farmers  and  hotels,  Swilljf  Guide. 

Amis  Plow  Co.,  54  Mar- 

ket  St.,  Boston.  Mass,  it  J kinds, Catalog  free 


Has 
patent 
clearing 
a 


The  International  Silo 

An  Automatic-Take-Up-Hoop.  Self  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open  Door  Front.  An  Easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking  Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder.  Selected  Tank  Pine  and  Guaranteed 
Workmanship.  INTERNATIONAL  SILO 
COMPANY,  Box  91,  Jefferson.  Ohio. 

best  80-Page  Illustrated  Household  Catalogue 

ever  printed.  It  is  full  of  up-to-date  labor-saving 
necessities  for  housekeepers.  Write  for  this  free 
catalogue  and  information  and  make  money.  J.  E. 

MILLER  CO.,  50  River  St.,  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y. 


Polled  Durham 

$1  each. 


Both  sexes  for  sale ! 
Buff  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels 
A.  E.  LEEDOM,  Freeland,  Mus.  Co.,  Ohio. 

IAUKEL  FARM’S  SPECIALTY  is  young 
Registered  Jersey  family  cows.  Charms  Village 
Daisy,  No,  188,889,  large  and  handsome;  solid  cream 
fawn  witlx  black  points,  beautiful  head  with  fine  in¬ 
curving  horns;  perfect  udder  and  teats.  Soon  to 
drop  a  calf  by  Rissa’s  Czar.  Price  $100.  Also  two 
splendid  Bull  Calves  at  $25  each. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  New  York. 

FAD  Clll  C-Duroc  Jersey  Red  Sows  bred 
lUI)  wHLC  for  1st  of  April  farrow,  also  some 
choice  Fall  Pigs  Sired  by  Inter-State  Chief,  First  Prize 
and  Sweepstake  Boar,  W.  Va.  State  Fair.  These  are 
money  makers,  buy  one  of  these  sows  or  some  fine 
pigs.  J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 

KENTUCKY 

JACK  FARM 

We  have  for  sale 

JACKS,  JENNETS 
and  MULES. 

Special  bargains  for  the 
Holidays.  Write,  or  come 
to  see  us,  a  large  lot  to 
select  from. 

JOE  E.  WRIGHT,  Junction  City,  Kentucky. 


L-3Q 


Portland  Gutter 

Only  $15.70 

This  handsome,  stylish, 
and  popular  cutter  is  made 
of  guaranteed  materials 
throughout.  The  body  Is 
the  latest  style,  80x34  Inch, 
22- Inch  back,  gives  warm!  h 
comfort  and  elegance  in  appearance,  Gear  woods 
are  select  air-seasoned,  runners  are  rock  elm,  steam 
bent,  1)4x94  inch.  Knees  and  beams,  1)4x24  inch, 
channel  shoes  94  x  1)4  inch,  braces  clipped  to  knees 
and  gears  Ironed  up  very  strong  and  secure.  Re¬ 
movable  trimmings,  dark  green  union  cloth  or  whip¬ 
cord,  as  preferred;  regular  stuffed  cushion  and  spring 
back.  Paint— body  black  with  fancy  moulding,  gear 
and  shafts  Brewster  green  or  carmine  neatly  striped. 
Complete  with  shafts  and  shifting  bar.  Only'$15.70. 

A  Full  Line  at  Factory  Cost. 

All  these  cutters  have  channel  shoes  and  re¬ 
movable  upholstery,  also  fitted  with  good  shafts 
and  quick  shifting  bar,  which  Is  held  in  position  by 
thumb-screw,  can  be  changed  from  one  position  to 
another  In  a  minute's  time  and  gives  you  choice  of 
having  horse  travel  straight  ahead  or  at  one  side. 
Remember  this,  more  cutters  are  made  in 
Kalamazoo  than  in  any  other  city'  in  the 
United  States  and  when  you  deal  with  the  K  A  L- 
AMAZOO  SUPPLY  HOUSE  you  deal  athcad- 
quartersand  pay  one  small  profit  only,  to  actual 
factory  prices. 


Only  $20.50 


L-ao 


L-100 


A  favorite  cutter,  e  1  e- 
gant  design, extremely  sub¬ 
stantial,  heavily  Ironed, 
well  braced,  wing  dasb, ex¬ 
tra  high  roll  back,  Body 
84  In.  wide,  30  In.  long,  seat 
18  in.  deep,  highly  finished 
spring  cushion  and  back  removable.  Trimmed  In 
green  cloth  or  whipcord.  Has  carpet,  nickel  arm  and 
dash  rati.  Body  painted  in  black,  striped  with  green 
or  carmine,  gear  also  striped.  Channel  shoes.  This 
cutter  is  extra  quality,  only  $20.50. 

Only  $21.50 

This  Great  Eastern  Port¬ 
land  Cutter, very  fine,  high¬ 
ly  finished, nicely  trimmed, 
extra  roomy,  easy  riding,  Is 
trimmed  In  heavy  green 
wool  cloth  or  whipcord. 

Body  painted  rich  black, 
striped  with  green  or  carmine,  gear  also  striped. 
Channel  shoes  and  removable  upholstery.  Carpet 
and  all  other  trimmings.  Price  $21.50. 

Extras  for  any  cutter.  Pole,  instead  of  shafts, 
add  SI. 50;  pole  and  shafts,  add  $3.00;  genuine  car 
plush,  red  or  blue,  add  $3.75;  28-oz.  rubber  top  for 
any  cutter,  add  $12. 50. 

we  will  stake  our  business  reputation  on  these 
cutters.  They  are  high  class  and  cannot  be  dupli¬ 
cated  by  anybody  else  for  the  price  and  wo  will  prove 
It.  Select  the  cutter  you  want,  Bend  us  the  whole 
amount  with  order  or  $3.00  Just  to  show  good  faith 
and  we  will  ship  the  cutter  at  once  on  approval,  if 
satisfied  pay  the  freight  agent  the  balance  due.  If 
It  Is  not  exactly  as  represented,  we  will  pay  freight 
both  ways  and  at  once  refund  your  $3.00  or  any  other 
amount  you  have  paid  us.  We  have  many  other 
styles.  Including  a  very  fine  speeder,  price  only 
$46.50,  Old  Comfort,  $26.00,  and  Spring  Cutter, 
only  $29.85.  Also  runners,  very  handy  to  put  on 
buggy  axles,  only  $5.25.  Light  and  heavy  bobs, 
etc.  Send  for  our  new  general  catalogue  C88.  Full 
of  bargains  In  everything  for  the  farm  and  homo. 


Buffalo 

Robes$l.00 


AMERICA’S  Best  Silver  Penciled  Wyandottes. 

Winners  at  Madison  SquareGarden  1906.  SUMMIT 
Hi  Li,  Poultry  Fakm,  Box  Y,  Apulia  Station,  N.  Y. 

DA RREI>  ROCKS  and  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns, 
**  our  Famous  Egg-producing  strains;  Pullets  lay 
at  131  days.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa, 

DARRED,  BUFF  ANI)  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Minoreas, 
White  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Dueks;  $3.00  each, 
$7.50  for  trio,  $12.00  for  breeding  pen.  Catalogue  free, 
EDWARD  G.  NOONAN,  Proprietor  EastDonegal 
Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Pennsylvania. 


West  Main  St., 

New  Ituchnlle,  N.  Y. 


Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm, 

Breeders  of  Blue  Ribbon,  Singlo  and  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorns'and  mammoth  Pekin  Dueks.  Stock 
and  Eggs  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Largest 
plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incubators 
10,000  Eggs,  capacity. 


ON  APPROVAL 

For  buggy,  sleigh  or 
automobile  there  Is 
nothing  finer  to  be  had 
at  any  price.  Ameri¬ 
can  Buffalo  Robes  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  we 
offer  the  ‘KAZOO”  BUFFALO  ROBES,  a 
substitute  that  has  every  appearance  and  many  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  genuine  BuffaloSkln  Kobe.  They 
are  pliable,  soft,  lined  with  astrakan  and  interlined 
with  rubber  cloth,  making  them  absolutely  wind  and 
waterproof  and  much  warmer  and  more  comfortable 
than  any  stiff  skin  robe.  These  robes  are  worth 
$10.00  of  any  man’s  money  and  you  will  say  so  when 
you  see  it.  You  cannot  buy  a  more  elegant  appear¬ 
ing  or  more  serviceable  robe  at  $25.00  retail,  we  sell 
to  you  direct  at  almost  factory  cost.  54x52,  $5.00; 
54x62,  $6.00;  54x72,  $7.00.  Send  $1.00  as  guaran- 
•  tee  of  good  faith.  Pay  the  agent  the  balance  when 
you  get  your  robe.  If  you  are  not  absolutely  satis¬ 
fied,  tell  the  agent  to  return  it  to  us  at  our  expense 
and  we  will  refund  you  your  $1.00  and  pay  charges 
both  ways. 

Why  not  order  robe  and  cutter  together  and  save 
all  transportation  charges  on  robe— will  pack  it  under 
seat  of  cutter  and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

CASH  SUPPLY  &  MFG.CO. 

719  Lawrence  Sq  a(  KALAMAZOO,  MICH* 

SHOUT  POULTRY  COURSES-RHODE  Island 
(  Iollege  of  Agriculture  and  M  kchanic  a  kts. 
12  Weeks’  Course  for  Men— Begins  Jan.  3,  1907; 
Ends  March 28, 1907.  New  Course  for  Women— Bo¬ 
gins  April  8,  1907;  Ends  June  8  1907.  Apply  at  Once. 
Address  Howard  Edwards,  Pres.,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

WANTED— Early-Hatched,  Well-Grown 

MINORCA  PULLETS 

Give  age,  average  weight  and  price. 

ALBERT  HOWARD,  Ellendale,  Delaware. 

“wanted  select  fresh  eggs 

Fancy  White  and  Brown ;  highest  price  given.  Answer 
by  letter  only.  J.  WILCOX,  509  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.City. 


UU  ANTED— Position  as  manager  of  farm;  under - 
ww  stands  Dairy  and  Poultry  and  General  Fann¬ 
ing;  good  refs.  F.  BONHOTE,  319  W.  70th  St..  N.  Y. 

WANTKD  TO  RKNT  A  FA  KM  for  cash,  «ft  listed  in  GsrOuer,  Ulster 
County,  or  atone  the  Hudson  River,  n  farm  of  25  to  fio  cows 
or  will  accept  a  position  as  forenlan  on  farm;  20  years  experience- 
good  references.  Address  No.  64,  Grand  Gorge,  New  York.  ’ 

□  I  p  ACC  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
I  LLHOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St..  New  York. 

Poultry  For  Holidays, 

Apples,  Pears  and  all  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  Fancy 
Eggs;  ‘Hothouse  Tomatoes  and  Mushrooms.  Top 
prices  secured  for  choice  goods.  Write  us  what  you 
have  for  sale. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  N.Y. 

Lambs,  Calves,  Poultry 

Our  specialties  are  choice  Hothouse  Lambs,  Calves, 
Poultry,  Furs,  Ginseng  and  Fancy  Eggs.  Careful 
attention  given  to  shipments. 

Write  us  what  you  have  to  sell. 

WM.  H.  COHEN  &CO.,  229-231  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 

To  Reliable  Shippers  of  Furs  and  Ginseng 

1  will  mail  upon  application  a  well  gotten  up  and 
reliable  price  list  of  RAW  FURS  and  GINSENG. 
Same  will  bo  ready  about  Dec.  1st.  Address  all  com¬ 
munications  to  LEMUEL  BLACK,  Lock  Box  48, 
Hightstown,  N.  J.  Good  reference  given  if  necessary. 

TWO  FARMS  FOR  SALE-196  Acres,  for  stock, 
■  grain  or  fruit:  other  for  gardening;  cheap. 

O.  J.  ALLIS,  Holley,  New  York. 

3nnn  MONEY-MAKING  FARMS  for  sale 
,  V/UU  throughout  New  England,  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  the  South;  write  for  “Strout’s  List 
No.  17,”  describing  hundreds  of  bargains,  all  sizes  and 
prices,  with  pictures  of  buildings.  E.  A.  STROUT. 
Farm  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

Farm  To  Let,  200  Acres  I^VetSt 

condition.  Farmer  must  be  known  to  be  a  good 
manager  and  honest.  A  graduato  of  an  agricultural 
school  or  otherwise  well-read  man  preferred.  Owner 
will  furnish  dairy  of  any  size;  farmer  must  furnish 
horses  and  implements. 

Address  P.  Q.  R.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

QO  Level  Farm  for  Sale.  One 

b.  vJ  0f  the  best  farms  in  Allegany 
Co.  Excellent  state  of  cultivation.  Fine  house, 
new  barn,  new  silo,  good  wagon  house,  granary  and 
lien  house.  Good  water  in  house,  barn  and  pasture, 
On  main  road  34  miles  from  village  and  depot.  For 
terms  write 

GEO.  ROGERS,  Rlack  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Land  Now  T  onnessee 

I  cau  Boll  you  farms  and  plantations  today  in  deep,  rich 
soil  sections  of  Tennessee  at  $5  to  $20  an  acre  for  cash, 
or,  on  easy  terms.  You  can  raise  cotton,  wheat,  potatoes, 
hay,  vegetables,  or  fine  stock  fast  enough  in  that  fine, 
healthful  climate  to  quickly  pay  for  your  land,  which  is 
advancing  in  value  rapidly  with  the  prosperity  of  the  South, 
Write  me  today  fox  facts  and  free  book  lets.  H.  F.  SMITH, 
Traffic  Mgr.  N.  C.  <fe  St.  Louis  Ry., Nashville,  Teun.  Dopt.C. 

$5to  $20  an  Acre  &  going  up 


BLACK  MINORCA  HENS 

Black  Minorca  and  White  Leghorn  (Van  Dresser) 
same  price.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON.  Dover,  Del. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  1904  05.  Cockerels  and 
i  u  1  lets,  live  months  old,  $1.00  each.  Catalogue  free. 
C.  H.  ZIMMER,  R.  D.  41,  YVeedsport,  N.  Y. 

?yiAl*LE  MU.\  POULTRY  YARDS  can  fill  orders  from  all  vari¬ 
eties,  Andalusians,  Hocks,  Wyandottes,  Minoreas,  Leghorns, 
Hamburgs,  Spanish,  Aneonas,  Juvas.  W.  (J.  Mosher, Sylvania, Pa. 

ROSE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS 

i  <  ’ockerels,  price $1 .50 each.  J.  K.  Losee,  Elnora,  N.  Y. 

DOSE  COM  B  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Best  strain. 
v  Price  reasonable.  I.  O.  Hawkins,  Builville,  N.  Y. 

C1X  RIBRONS  on  White  H.  turkeys  St.  Louis  Ex- 
°  position;  stock  akin,  others  not.  P.  ducks,  White 
Nocks.  Mrs.  Morton  W.  Fordice,  Russellville,  Ind. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  HENS,  cockerels  and 
pullets  for  sale.  Also  M.  PEKIN  DUCKS. 
Good  Stock  at  right  prices.  E.  Franklin  Kian,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book,  10c. 
Rates  free.  J.A.  BERGEY,  Box  8,  Telford, Fa. 
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ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM  s^>vvVokke’ 

TV.  Plymouth  Rocks  a  mi  VV.  Holla  ml  Turkey  s 

Cockerels,  1;>0  R.  C.  R.  1.  Reds.  Partridge  Wyan- 
dottes.  Best  strains  bred  separately.  Elegant  birds 
$2.00  up.  May  return  my  expense.  Sinclair  Smith, 
002  5th  St..  Brooklyn.,  N.  Farm,  Southold,  N.  Y. 

p6R  SALE — .'Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys,  bred 
■  from  exceptionally  large  stock,  and  of  first-class 
quality.  CHARLES  BROCK  WAY,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  Geese  and  Wh.  Hol- 
land  Turkeys  for  sale.  Email,  R.  2,  Bucyrus.O. 

UTILITY! 

Laying  ability  tirst.standard  require¬ 
ments  second.  LARGEST  POULTRY 
PLANT  IN  AMERICA.  8.  G.  White 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Free  Booklet. 

WOODLANDS  FARM,  Iona,  New  Jersey, 

IDEAL  ALUMINUM  LEG  BAND 

To  Mark  Chickens,  Cheapest  and  Best 
12  for  15c.,  25-300.,  50— 50c.,  100-  750. 

FRANK  MYERS,  Mfr.,  Boi  59  Freeport,  III. 


Poultry  Supplies 

We  keep  everything 
in  the  Poultry  Line 
—Fencing,  Feed,  In¬ 
cubators,  Live  Stock, 
Brooders— anything— 
it’s  our  business.  Call  or  lot  us  send 
you  our  Illustrated  Catalog  it’s  free. 
Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
Dept.  HG,  26-28  Vesey  St„  New  York. 


Jayne’s  Tonic  Vermifuge 

gives  rosy  cheeks  and  active  health  to  pale,  sickly  children.*^ 
And  it  is  good  for  their  elders,  too. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  it 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

Last  week  we  told  you  about  all  there 
is  to  be  said  about  the  new  grape, 
“Brown’s  Seedling.”  We  are  going  to  re¬ 
peat  a  little  here  now.  We  simply  believe 
that  for  an  early  grape  there  is  no  grape 
now  grown  that  compares  with  it  for 
either  home  or  market  purposes.  In  three 
years  we  expect  at  least  80,000  of  these 


BROWN’S  SEEDLING  GRAPE. 


vines  will  be  bearing  fruit  in  all  parts  of 
this  country,  and  this  fruit,  we  believe, 
will  be  worth  more  in  dollars  and  cents 
each  year  to  the  person  who  plants  the 
vine  than  the  annual  cost  of  the  paper  for 
the  lifetime  of  the  planter. 

The  plant  that  wc  will  send  you  will  be 
a  year-old  hardy  plant,  and  it  will  be  sent 
you  free  and  postpaid.  Wc  are  not  going 
to  ask  you  to  bear  any  'of  this  expense, 
but  we  are  going  to  ask  you  to  interest 
yourself  in  telling  your  neighbors  about  it. 
Show  them  the  circulars,  or  this  an¬ 
nouncement,  and  send  their  order  and 
-their  remittance,  if  you  can,  whether  it  be 
a  dollar  for  a  year  or  10  cents  for  10 
weeks.  In  any  event,  send  the  three  10- 
weqk  subscriptions  as  suggested  in  the 
expiration  notice  for  December. 

By  actual  count  we  have  received  just 
15  inquiries  about  investments  in  doubtful 
and  worthless  enterprises  during  the  past 
week.  Several  of  these  have  been  for 
mining  stocks.  No  one  is  able  to  tell 
definitely  whether  these  stocks  have  any 
value  or  not,  but  experienced  investors  in¬ 
variably  leave  them  alone.  Some  of  them 
promise  big  dividends,  but  it  is  all  specu¬ 
lation,  and  the  experience  of  the  past  is 
that  the  people  who  put  their  money  into 
them  lose  it.  The  city  papers  last  week 
gave  the  account  of  a  man  who  had  been 
saving  a  little  money  on  his  salary  of  $25 
a  week  as  bookkeeper.  A  friend  induced 
him  to  invest  his  savings  in  a  mining 
stock.  It  went  up  to  double  the  value  in 
a  week,  and  paid  a  dividend  besides.  He 
bought  more,  then  took  his  employer’s 
money  to  buy  still  more  under  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  he  was  acting  on  an  inside  tip, 
and  expected  to  make  good  when  he  could 
sell  at  a  profit.  The  stock  continued  to 
go  up,  and  he  continued  to  take  money 
and  buy  stock,  believing  he  had  made  a 
fortune.  But  when  the  suckers  had  all 
chipped  in  all  they  seemed  inclined  to  do, 
down  went  the  stock  below  the  original 
price.  It  was  practically  worthless.  All 
was  lost,  and  the  bookkeper  went  to  jail. 
Our  standing  advice  is  not  to  buy  stock 
in  companies  that  you  know  nothing 
about.  The  promises  and  guarantees  of 
promoters  are  usually  as  worthless  as  the 
paper  they  sell  you. 

It  is  due  to  W.  Raymond  Selleck,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  to  say  that  lie  has 
now  made  good  the  protested  check  re¬ 
ferred  to  soiyc  time  ago.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  reported  that  he  also  sent|  registry 
papers  for  the  pigs  bought  by  a  Delaware 
State  farmer  last  Spring,  to  which  we 
also  referred.  We  are  always  glad  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  corrections  of  these  kinds,  but 
we  remind  the  parties  interested  that  it  is 
pleasanter  to  have  our  letters  in  reference 
to  such  complaints  answered  before  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  refer  to  them  in  a 
public  way. 

W.  M.  Ostrander,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
out  with  a  new  proposition.  It  will  be  re¬ 


membered  that  he  organized  himself  some 
time  ago  into  a  stock  company  for  $2,000,- 
000.  His  new  circular  offers  to  sell  this 
slock  at  par,  if  you  buy  it  before  Decem¬ 
ber  15.  .This  will  be  too  late  for  you  now 
unless  you  telegraph,  but  judging  by  the 
past  you  will  have  another  opportunity 
later.  You  consider  this  stock  a  bargain, 
don’t  you?  Sure,  he  gives  no  statement 
of  assets.  But  how  are  you  going  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  value  of  a  man?  New  Jersey 
courts  are  too  conservative,  and  besides 
they  figure  on  a  man  only  after  lie  is 
maimed  or  dead.  Mr.  Ostrander  ought  to 
be  worth  two  million  of  dollars  to  anyone 
who  sets  a  high  value  on  gall.  Besides 
now  you  have  the  option  of  trading  the 
stock  any  time  for  the  New  York  City 
property  lie  has  for  sale.  The  city  prop¬ 
erty  will  probably  always  be  estimated  for 
more  than  your  stock,  and  you  will, simply 
have  to  pay  the  balance  in  cash — just  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  money  going  toward  Philadel¬ 
phia.  That’s  all.  Another  saving  will  be 
that  you  will  not  need  to  employ  an  ex¬ 
pert  appraiser  for  the  city  property.  Mr. 
Ostrander  will  fix  the  price  and  value  for 
you. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  prominent  dairyman  of 
large  business  experience: 

Your  paper  has  no  superior  in  my  judge¬ 
ment  for  a  practical  farmer.  There  were  two 
articles  in  the  last  number  of  The  Ruuai, 
New  Yoiikeb  that  were  worth  more  to  me 
than  five  years’  subscriptions.  k.  p.  t. 

Maryland. 

We  like  to  have  this  indorsement  of 
our  efforts  to  be  of  real  service  to  readers. 
I  here  is  a  degree  of  satisfaction  in  being 
told  that  a  single  issue  contains  five  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  practical  information  to  an 
active  business  farmer. 

A  woman  of  mature  years  recently  told 
us  that  her  father,  no  longer  living,  had 
been  a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  35 
years.  When  she  was  seven  years  old  he 
got  up  a  club  of  subscriptions,  and  as  a 
reward  received  a  clock  which  is  yet  keep¬ 
ing  good  time.  That  is  the  kind  of  re¬ 
wards  we  send  for  clubs — the  best  goods 
we  can  find.  We  are  now  sending  valua¬ 
ble  rewards  every  day.  Don’t  you  want 
some  of  them?  We  will  send  you  a  list 
of  the  rewards  if  you  ask  for  them.  It 
will  take  only  a  little  time  now  to  earn 
one.  We  also  make  you  a  cash  allowance 
if  you  prefer  it.  But  if  you  do  not  try 
for  a  club,  do  not  -fgrget  your  quota  of 
10  weeks  subscriptions  anyway.  Read  care¬ 
fully  the  suggestion  for  three  of  these  in 
the  expiration  notice  this  month  and  send 
them.  j.  j.  p. 


MACHINERY 


CIDE 

Best  and’ cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St., 
SYIUCUSK,  K,  Y. 


Monarch  ^  Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 

Great  strength  and  ca¬ 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh- 
—  ers.  Catalog  free, 

■anarch  Bachlnery  Co.,  Rcom  161 , 39  Cortland!  St.,  Nav  York. 


INELAND 

INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS 


/Easy  Hatching  with  aUineland. 
Only  10  min.  work  a  day,  regulator  reli¬ 
ct  heat  uniform,  ventilation  gives  pure 
Guarantee  protects  you.  Catalog  free 

|  PINELANO  INCUBATOR  CO..  Boi  DD  Jamesburg,  N 
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Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self  -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  first-class  hatchers  made. 

GKO.  II.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


I  beginners.  Expert*  and  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  Use  and  Recommend 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR* 

Our  244  |<aee  Hook,  “  How  To  Make 
Money  With  Poultry  contains  mure 
information  than  any  oilier.  KUKK  by  send¬ 
ing  addresses  ul  Iwo  friends  who  keep  poultry. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO., 
liufiaio,  hew  York,  bo* ton.  Chicago,  Kanett 
City.  Oakland.  Cal.,  and  Umdoo.  Eng. 
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Let  Me  Quote  You  a  Price  on  a 

CHATHAM 

Bef  or  e  Y  ou  Buy- 


an  Incubator 
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It  will  take 
one  penny 
for  a  postal, 
and  a  min¬ 
ute  of  your 

time,  to  write  for  Special  Prices  on  1907  Chatham  Incuba¬ 
tors  and  Brooders.  No  matter  what  kind  of  a  machine  you 
have  in  mind— no  matter  where  you  intended  buying,  or  when— 
TODAY  you  should  send  me  a  postal  and  get  my  catalog  and 
prices. 

My  book  will  tell  you  how  good  Incubators  are  made— will 
tell  you  what  you  ought  to  know  about  poultry  business— will 
tell  you  about  brooders— will  post  you  on  the  best  way  to  make 
money  out  of  poultry— and  my  prices  on  Chatham  Incubators 
and  Brooders  will  show  you  how  to  start  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  small  amount  of  money. 

Chatham  Incubators 

Sold  on  84  Days  FREE  Trial 

freight  prepaid— guaranteed  5  years.  That’s  the  story  of  the  celebrated 
Chatham  Incubator.  We  sell  them  on  trial,  pay  the  freight,  and  guarantee 
them  for  5  years.  With  proper  care,  they  last  a  lifetime.  I  am  going  after 
the  Incubator  business  of  the  country  this  season,  and  I  intend  to  get  it— 
on  groat,  big  value  in  the  machine  and  a  very  low  price.  Chatham 
Incubators  are  the  best  possible  to  make.  They  are  tested,  and  known  to 
produce  the  largest  percentage  of  strong, healthy  chickens.  We  have  two 
immense  factories— one  in  Canada  and  one  in  the  United  States— and  run 
our  own  experimental  station  where  a  battery  of  Chatham  machines  are 
in  operation  every  day  in  the  year,  under  the  care  of  expert  poultry  men. 

If  you  art.  most  ready  to  buy  a  machine  now,  put  it  off  for  a  day  or  two. 
until  you  can  get  my  prices  and  catalog— then  decide  on  what  to  buy. 

We  have  warehouses  in  all  the  leading  trade  centers—  r~\ 

where  Chatham  Incubators  and  Brood-  fr-  _ 'ii  |  ra 

ers  are  kept  in  stock— insuring  prompt  11.11^ 

delivery.  Depend  on  this:— With  the 
immense  amount  of  money— S500, 000— 
that  we  have  invested  in  the  Incubator 
manufacturing  business,  we  are  sure  to 
give  our  customers  every  Improvement 
worth havingin  theChatham  Incubator. 

We  can  afford  it,  because  that  is  what 
brings  us  the  larges  t  bu  siness  in  the  world. 

That  is  all  I  can  say  in  an  advertisement. 

I  invite  you  to  write  for  my  prices  and  book. 

Address  me  personally. 

MANSON  CAMPBELL 

President  Manson  Campbell  Co.,  Ltd. 

2 36  Wesson  Avenue,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

jlf  you  live  west  of  the  Mississippi  Kivor, 
address  me  Box  236  .Topeka,  Kan. 
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urHatch- 


is  the  Incubator 

that  Hatches  Most  Chicks 


Used  by  more  poultry  raisers  and. 
hatches  a  higher  average  number  of  chicks1 
to  the  hatch  than  any  Incubator  in  existence. 

Hatches  better  and  cheaper  than  hens,  no  matter  where  you  live. 

/tuns  itself  and  pays  for  itself  with  one  hatch  — or  we  take  It  backi 
at  our  expense.  *  ■ — 

„  For  ten  years  we  have  been  selling  the  Sure  Hatch  this  way,  and  it  L.- 
makes  good”  every  time. 

You  can  set  It  any  place  indoors  at  any  time  and  have  good  hatches,  even  If  you  never 
saw  an  incubator  before. 

Guaranteed  for  five  years  and  made  to  last  a  lifetime.  Just  the  thing  for  winter  hatching. 
.  Send  today  for  our  new  FREE  100-page  book,  and  learn  more  about  the  Sure  Hatch  and 
|  its  low  prices,  freight  prepaid.  No  trouble  to  answer  questions. 

Address  plainly, 

Sur •  Hatch  Incubator  Co.,  Box  44  Fremont,  Neb. ;  or  Dept.  44  Indianapolit, Ind. 


You  Get  More  Eggs 


and  Save  Feed  Bills! 


LIENS  can't  lay.  unless  they  have  egg-making 
±  materials  in  their  food. 

Green  bone  fed  raw,  has  more  than  four 
times  the  egg-making  value  of  grain,  because  it 
is  rich  in  “protein,”  lime  and  all  elements  that 
go  to  make  eggs,  bone,  muscle  and  feathers. 

That’s  why  it  doubles  the  egg  yield — makes 
more  fertile  eggs — bigger  hatches — stronger 
chicks — earlier  broilers— larger  market  fowls. 

Latest  Model 

Bone  Gutter 

Cuts  all  green  bone,  with  all  adhering  meat  and 
gristle,  easily  and  rapidly. 

Any  one  can  use  it.  because  it  automatically 
adjusts  the  cutting  to  the  operator’s  strength. 


MANN’S 


It  never  clogs  nor  leaves 
chunks  or  splinters. 

Will  you  try 
It  free1? 

(No  Money  in  Advance) 

To  prove  what  it  will  do,  we  will  send  you  one 

ON  TEN  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

If  it  works  as  we  say,  buy  it  after  trial.  If  not, 
return  it  at  our  extense. 

Send  no  money — just  get  catalogue  and  select 
machine  for  trial. 

F.W.Mann  Co.,  B°S  Milford,  Mass. 


THE 

NEW 


Means  that  our  new  application  of 
Nature’s  own  method  hatches  bet¬ 
ter,  stronger,  brighter  chicks.  That’s 
the  reason  for  the 

In  ET  HUU  N  e  w  Method 

Incubator.  The 
story  of  how  and 
why  it  does  it.  is  fully  told  iu  our 


»A J  IV  UVOO  IV,  IO  AUI1J  U'MU  IU  OUl 

new  free  catalog— send  for  it  and 
|  learn  the  New  Method  secret. 

The  New  Method  Incubator  Co., 

1 136  W .  Main  St.,  Morrow,  Ohio, 


240-EGG  $1175 


Incubator 


120  Egg  Size,  $0.00 
60  Egg  Size,  $7.50 

Brooders  equally  low.  Not  cheap 
machines  but  the  famous1*  Ideal'* 

— guaranteed  to  be  the  surest  and  easiest  ever  made. 
Why  not  aavo  fium  95  to  f  10?  Got  our  big  128  >»go,  illustrated 

pouurybwk  j.w.  Miller  Co.,  Box  97,  Freeport. 


EARLY  CHICKS  PAY  BIG 


Hatched  in  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  t  hey  make 
bigprofits.  Hatch  them  in  a 
BANTA  INCUBATOR 
Our  IJ  T’’  Heat  uniform,  case  tight, 
Guarantee  jj  |J  ventilation  gives  strong 
Protects  you  1}  chicks,  regulator  reliable.  Ten 

®  minutes  work  daily.  Newcula- 
logfree.  Banla-Bpiidat  Mig.  Co  Dept.  46 .  Ligonl.r.lnd. 


||pr'T  FREE  XIs 

■  B*  That’s  our  offer  on  any 
I  'Dandy”  Green  Bone  Cutter 

111  ll_we  make.  Write  for  our 
WW  WW  P  ree  catalog  today. 

Stratton  Mfg.  Oo.,  Box  108,  Erie,  Penna. 


U  fl^UHffdi^ou^enT^eed 

■  ■■  them  fresh  cut  green 

■  ■■  bone  and  you’ll  get 

-  more  eggs-you’ll  get 
TO  GET  eSS3  in  winter  when 
eggs  are  worth  while. 
■■  /w  n  v"  The  Standard  Green 
Itone  Cutter 


EGGS 


isone  Cutter  prepares  Don< 
forjfeedinpr, quickly— easily.  Prices 
$8.80  and  up;  sold  on  pruarantee—  I 
sent  on  trial.  Write  for  catalog. 

Standard  Bone  Cutter  Co.Milford,M 


Write  today  for  The  Autobiography 
of  a  Hen  aud  the  Viotor  Book — the 
whole  story  from  tho  chick  ia  the 
egg  to  how  to  make  heua  lay.  All 
about  Incubators  for  expert  and 
beginner.  Knowledge  you  ought 
to  have  if  you  are  thinking  of  buy* 
ing  one.  VICTOR  machines  are 
practical  and  well  made,  economi¬ 
cal  iu  operation  and  always  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  results.  Don't 
waste  your  time,  eggs  and  oil  in 
a  poor  uiachiue  Let  us  tell  you 
how  tobegin  right.  Our  40 years 
experience  is  at  your  service  iu 
these  books.  Lei  us  send  them 
you  and  gee.  Write  us  for 
today.  Geo.  Ertel  Co. 
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OPHTHALMIA  IN  SHEEP. 

I  have  a  small  flock  of  sheep,  anrt  every 
one  of  them  is  infected  with  a  disease  of 
the  eye  At  first  one  old  ewe  got  it  in  her 
left  eye,  which  watered  (or  water  oozed 
out  of  her  eye)  and  then  the  lids  swelled 
and  at  last  a  white  scum  gathered  over  the 
eye  which  hindered  her  from  seeing.  It  has 
gone  through  the  whole  flock.  Some  of  them 
are  entirely  blind  in  both  eyes.  Will  you 
give  me  a  treatment  for  them,  if  there  is 
any?  Some  of  them  have  the  hoof  rot  and 
run  at  nose  and  cough.  g.  w.  d. 

West  Virginia. 

From  the  symptoms  described  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  these  sheep  are  suffering 
from  a  disease  of  the  eye  called  “enzootic 
ophthalmia,”  rather  a  jaw-breaker,  if  not 
an  eye-opener.  Well,  the  name  does  not 
signify  much  to  us  laymen.  What  we 
want  to  know  is  the  cause  and  remedy. 
Perhaps  I  would  better  say  what  we 
should  want  to  know.  I  fear  most  times 
we  arc  after  the  remedy,  and  ignore  the 
cause,  a  most  unwise  course.  This  dis¬ 
ease  will  sometimes  attack  the  flocks  in 
an  entire  neighborhood,  and  without 
apparent  cause.  It  is  contagious,  as  is 
very  apparent  in  this  case.  Just  here,  it 
is  well  to  emphasize  this  fact,  that  all 
animals  in  a  low  or  poor  general  condi¬ 
tion  arc  much  more  liable  to  diseases  and 
disorders  than  are  those  in  the  best  physi¬ 
cal  condition.  Evidently  this  flock  is  in 
rather  a  bad  way.  I  fear  there  will  have 
to  be  some  sheep  funerals,  and  pelts  for 
sale,  under  any  treatment.  First,  I  would 
give  all  the  sheep  shelter  from  the  wet 
and  be  sure  they  have  a  dry  place  to  lie 
in  and  are  not  exposed  to  drafts.  Also 
that  they  have  abundance  of  good,  whole¬ 
some  food.  There  should  certainly  be 
given  a  pint  of  oats  daily  to  each  sheep. 
Unless  this  shelter  and  food  is  supplied 
any  remedies  will  be  of  little  value.  Then 
separate  those  with  hoof  rot  from  those  ; 
not  yet  affected. 

It  is  not  easy  to  treat  the  sheep  for  the  j 
eye  difficulty.  Give  each  sheep  from  two 
to  three  ounces  of  Epsom  salts.  This  | 
may  be  dissolved  in  warm  water  and  put  j 
down  their  throats  from  a  long-neck  bot- 
tie,  care  being  taken  not  to  strangle  the  | 
sheep.  The  day  following  give  one-half  I 
dram  of  nitre.  Keep  the  sheep  in  a 
dark  place,  not  damp.  If  a  cloth  can  be 
kept  over  the  eyes — a  difficult  but  not  im¬ 
possible  task — it  will  be  found  to  help 
materially  if  such  is  saturated  with  a  so¬ 
lution  of  a  dram  each  of  nitrate  of  silver 
and  carbolic  acid  and  10  grains  of  mor¬ 
phia  to  one  quart  of  distilled  water.  In 
any  case  wash  the  eyes  with  above.  The 
cough  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  cold. 
The  nourishing  food  and  shelter  are  the 
very  best  things  to  give.  The  noses 
may,  however,  be  smeared  with  tar,  which 
will  likely  help  them.  The  cough  may 
be  produced  by  internal  parasites,  but  it 
is  not  wise  to  doctor  too  many  things  at 
once.  A  little  turpentine  sprinkled  in 
their  salt  will  do  no  harm,  and  may  do 
good.  After  they  recover  from  the  eye 
trouble  and  foot  rot,  if  the  cough  con¬ 
tinues,  write  again,  and  we  will  try  to  sug¬ 
gest  something  for  that. 

Now  for  the  foot  rot.  Take  all  sheep 
so  affected  and  pare  off  all  outgrowing 
portions  of  the  hoof.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  start  the  blood  a  little.  Dissolve  as 
much  blue  vitriol  as  water  will  take  up. 
As  a  guide  I  may  say  one  gallon  of  water 
will  absorb  three  pounds  of  vitriol.  Place 
this  in  a  little  tub,  and  make  the  sheep 
stand  with  their  feet  in  it  for  at  least 
three  minutes.  This  should  be  followed 
up  every  second  day  until  the  trouble  dis¬ 
appears.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
feet  are  cleaned  out  before  the  vitriol  is 
applied.  A  piece  of  old  sacking  run  be¬ 
tween  the  partings  of  the  hoof  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  purpose.  A  little  spirits  of 
turpentine  squirted  in  between  and  about 
the  hoofs  will  help  the  healing  and  take 
away  the  soreness.  I  repeat,  be  sure  to 
keep  the  sheep  on  dry  ground.  If  this  is 


attended  to  as  above  a  cure  will  soon  be 
effected.  If  it  is  neglected  and  the  trou¬ 
ble  becomes  deep-seated,  it  will  be  found 
a  most  serious  thing  to  deal  with.  The 
writer  speaks  from  a  costly  experience 
when  he  introduced  it  in  his  flock  from  a 
lot  of  sheep  purchased  to  winter,  being  in 
the  State  of  Maryland  for  six  weeks. 
When  he  returned  he  found  that  instead 
of  attention  as  above  his  sheep  had  been 
treated  twice  in  that  interval.  It  had 
spread  to  over  100,  and  was  not  entirely 
eradicated  till  well  into  the  Spring.  At 
that  time  and  before  many  remedies  have 
been  tried,  but  none  so  good  and  simple 
as  the  one  here  mentioned. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

When  'you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


ULCERS  IN  EYES. 

Awful  Discharge  From  Eyes  and  Nose — 
Grateful  Mother  Strongly  Rec¬ 
ommends  Cutlcura. 

“I  used  the  Cuticura  Remedies  eight 
years  ago  for  my  little  boy  who  had  ul¬ 
cers  in  the  eyes,  which  resulted  from  vac¬ 
cination.  His  face  and  nose  were  in  a 
bad  state  also.  At  one  time  we  thought 
he  would  lose  his  sight  forever,  and  at 
that  time  he  was  in  the  hospital  for  seven 
or  eight  months  and  under  specialists. 
The  discharges  from  the  eyes  and  nose 
were  bad  and  would  have  left  scars,  I  feel 
sur.e,  had  it  not  been  for  the  free  use  of 
the  Cuticura  Remedies.  But  through  it 
all  we  used  the  Cuticura  Soap,  Ointment 
and  Resolvent,  and  lots  of  it,  and  I  feel 
grateful  for  the  benefit  he  received  from 
them.  The  Cuticura  Resolvent  seemed  to 
send  the  trouble  out,  the  Ointment  healed 
it  outwardly,  and  the  Soap  cleansed  and 
healed  both.  He  is  entirely  cured  now, 
hut  since  then  I  have  bought  the  Cuticura 
Resolvent  to  cleanse  and  purify  the  blood, 
and  the  Soap  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of 
as  a  cleansing  and  medicinal  beautifier. 
Mrs.  Agnes  Wright,  Chestnut  St.,  Irwin, 
Pa.,  Oct.  36,  1905.” 


Registered  Angora  Goats,  Rambouillet  sheep. 
Holstein  cattle.  J.  E.YanGelder,  Hammondsport.N.Y, 


C  PORTING  DOGS,  Cattle,  Sheep. 
*  Swine,  Pigeons,  Ferrets  and 
Rabbits.  Ten  cents  Fifty-six  page 
illustrated  catalogue.  C.  G.  l.loydt, 
Dept.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 


CPPDCTQ  Raised* in  small  lots  are  strong  and 
rCfinHld  healthy.  Warranted  good  rat  and 
rabbit  hunters.  Descriptive  circular  and  price  list 
free.  Shady  Lawn  Ferret  Farm,  New  Ixmdon,  Ohio 


15,000  FERRETS.  Perfect  workers. 
These  animals  exterminate  rats,  hunt 
rabbits.  48-page  illus.  book  6c.  Oir.  price 
list  free.  3.  kaknswortii,  Middletown,  Ohio 


Oxford  and  Hampshires.  A 
Choice  bunch.  Cheshire  and 
Chester  White  Pigs.  E.  S. 

HIDE,  Freeville,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  POLAND-CHINAS. 

A  lot  of  good  Spring  Boars,  Yearling  Sows  Bred, 
choice  Spring  Gilts  Bred,  Fall  Pigs  and  Fancy  Oollie 
Pups.  Address,  F.  C.  HEASLEY,  Route  4,  Mercer,  Pa. 


Large  English  Berkshire  Pigs.  Female  Oollie 
Puppies,  B.  Rock  and  Buff  Orpington  Ohickens.  Prices 
right,  stock  as  represented,  w.  A.  Loth  its,  Pern  Laek,  Pa. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 


May,  June,  August  and  September  farrow.  Silver 
Stock.  Five  strains  not  akin.  Young  Boars  and 
Brood  Sows.  All  registered  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia,  New  York 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier.  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85tli,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRES 


Choice  Young  Berkshire  Pigs,  8 
■weeks  old,  $3.50  each. 

KNOLL  TOP  FARM,  Merchantville,  N.  J. 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding;  the  best  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  iSj.fffiSS 

Hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stoex  for  sale. 
Meadow  Brook  Stock  Farm,  Rochester.  Mich. 


KALORAIMFARM  BERKSHIRES 

SPECIAL  OFFERING  of  50  Fall  Pigs. 

$6.00  each  or  $11.00  per  pair,  not  akin.  Your  money 
hack  if  not  satisfied.  Also  a  few  high  class  boars 
ready  for  service  and  some  splendid  young  sows. 
They  are  all  Kalorama  Farm  quality.  Address 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites.* 


8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin'.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  huve  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cow* 


in  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ercildqun,  Chester  Co.,  P», 


The 

Paying 

Hen 


is  the  one  which  contributes  150  eggs  or  more  in  a  year,  toward 
the  family  grocery  bill.  The  sure  way  to  have  such  hens,  eggs 
in  abundance,  and  a  lot  of  ready  cash,  is  to  give  a  little  of 

DR  HESS 

POULTRY  PAN-A-CE-A 

with  the  morning  feed  every  day  in  the  year.  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 
is  a  tonic,  the  sole  purpose  and  action  of  which,  is  to  a*sist  nature  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  necessary  functions.  It  aids  digestion,  prevents  disease,  and 
sends  the  proper  proportion  of  each  food  element  to  the  organ  most  in  need. 
It  also  contains  germicides  which  destroy  bacteria,  the  usual  cause  of  poultry 
disease.  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.V.S.), 
and  is  a  guaranteed  egg-producer.  Endorsed  by  leading  poultry  associations 
in  United  States  and  Canada.  Sold  on  a  written  guarantee,  and 
costs  but  a  penny  a  day  for  30  fowls. 

1  1-2  lbs.  25c.  mall  or  express  40c. 

5  lbs.  60c. 

12  lbs.  $1.25 
25  lb.  pall  $2.50 

Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book,  free. 


Except  In  Canada 
and  extreme 
West  and  South. 


DR.  HESS  Sc  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 
Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice. 


A  TWO  TO  THREE  MONTHS  OLD  PIG, 

Express  paid,  in  exchange  for  a  few  days  of  your 
spare  time.  You  invest  no  money.  Send  for  particu¬ 
lars  at  once.  Penna.  Berkshire  Co.,  Fannetsburg,  Pa. 


PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARM-^ffiSKSE’SlS 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  See’y,-Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Pure  Bred  Holstein  Heifer  and  Bull  Calves. 

Also  fine  bull  from  official- test  dam  ready  for  service. 
Write  promptly.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


jlEGisT'n  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire,  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  While,  Poland  China 
Berkshire  Pigs;  Scotch 
Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
Poultry.  Come  see  my 
stock  and  make  yoar  own 
„  ,  selections.  Send  2c.  stamp 

Fancy  of  Kin-eka  130891  for  ffew  Catalogue. 
EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


FLORHAM  GUERNSEYS. 

The  Show  Ring  successes  and  very  strong  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Advanced  Register  Annals  prove  that 
we  have  BEAUTY  and  UTILITY  combined  in 
a  high  degree. 

Cows  and  Heifers  for  Sale, 

both  home-bred  and  imported,  and  of  all  degrees 
of  excellence. 

jy  Inspection  invited.  Tuberculin-tested. 

J.  L.  HOPE,  Sup’t.,  Madison,  New  Jersey. 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLST  KIN-FRIES  IANS, 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  Bize,  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  pleaseyou. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Cacvkb. 


BULL  CALVES  and  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  over  40  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  be  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 


English  Yorkshires 


Boar  and  Sow  Pigs  from  2  to  5  Months 
Old.  Gilts  and  Sows  with  Pig. 

Our  stock  is  the  best  and  our  prices  low-.  MUST 
SFJLL  AT  ONCE.  Write  just  what  you  want. 


The  Stevens  Herd 


HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON 
Lacona,  New  York. 


FIRST  SPECIAL  WINTER  SALE 

COMMENCING 

Dec.  10,  Lasting  30  Days 


Head  Registered  Holstein  Cows,  A  flfl 
Heifers,  Service  Bulls  and  Calves  HU  U 


25%  Cut  on  Every  Animal  Offered 
THE  CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETIME 


Buy  your  Christmas  Present  here,  something  useful 
as  well  as  ornamental. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Dept.  D,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  AVON. 

I  have  a  very  fine  bunch  of  calves,  male  and  female, 
sired  from  imported  dam  and  sire,  others  from 
American  bred  dams  and  imported  sires.  Buils  one 
to  two  years  old.  American  and  imported  bred,  and 
females  of  all  ages. 

W.  P.  8CHANCK,  Avon,  New  York. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 


IMPORTED  CATALONA,  MAJORIC 
AND  KENTUCKY  BRED  JACKS. 

We  have  the  grandest  lot  of 
Imported  Catalona,  Majoric  and 
Kentucky  bred  jacks  ever  offered 
by  any  firm.  Our  stock  of  saddle, 
trotting  &  pacing  stallions  is  also 
very  large. Poland  China  and  Tam- 
worth  Hogs.  Write  for  Catalog. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  COMPANY, 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Branch  Barn,  Newton,  Kan. 


The  La  Fayette  Stock  Farm. 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 

Largest  Importers  aryl  breeders  of  Gorman  Coach,  Percheron 
and  Belgian  Stallions  in  America  in  1906.  Have  Imported  double 
the  number  of  any  other  Importer  and  handle  nothing  but  the 
best  young,  sound  stallions  and  can  suit  any  buyer  in  horse  and 
price.  Always  have  from  100  to  300  on  hand.  Give  long  time  to 
responsible  buyers  and  horses  guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory  qr 
returned.  Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

J.  CROUCH  &  SON,  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ENG.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

ssire  the  best  to  be  bad  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
stating  just  what  you  want.  We  guarantee  perfect 
tion  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  oruer 

KNAPP  ft  SON.  .  FABIUS.  Hi  Y* 


1906. 
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A  POUND  OF  BUTTER . 

Part  III. 

Having  made  the  cows  as  clean  and 
comfortable  as  possible,  and  fed  them  a 
clean,  well-balanced  ration,  the  dairyman 
has  done  all  he  can  to  produce  clean  milk. 
Now  comes  the  handling,  and  that  is 
where  the  dirt  usually  gets  in. 

Mr.  Ackerman  uses  a  sanitary  milking 
pail  which  was  new  to  me.  For  some 
years  the  dairy  experts  advised  a  pail  with 
a  covered  top.  There  was  a  hole  in  this 
top  protected  by  fine  strainer  wire,  and 
the  stream  of  milk  was  thrown  directly 
upon  this  wire  or  at  the  side,  so  that  it 
ran  through.  This  was  supposed  to  keep 
dust  and  dirt  out  of  the  pail,  but  now  we 
are  told  that  it  is  not  sanitary,  since  the 
dust  or  dirt  which  gathers  on  the  strainer 
top  is  washed  through  into  the  pail.  The 
pail  now  used  has  a  narrow  top  with  what 
might  be  called  a  roof  covering  over  at 
least  half  of  it.  As  the  milker  sits,  at  his 
work  this  covered  part  of  the  top  is  next 
the  cow,  and  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  dirt  to  fall  from  her  into  the  pail.  It 
needs  a  careful  milker  to  throw  the  stream 
into  the  small  opening  without  slopping 
over,  but  a  careful  man  is  needed  anyway 
in  the  production  of  good  milk. 

The  milk  is  taken  out  of  the  stable  as 
soon  as  possible  after  milking,  and  run 
through  the  separator,  which  is  located  in 
a  dairy  room  removed  from  the  stable. 
In  watching  the  operations  in  this  dairy 
1  realized  more  and  more  how  impossible 
it  is  to  tell  just  how  such  things  are  done 
on  paper.  Ink  is  dead  matter  at  best,  and 
while  the  printed  page  may  give  rules  and 
general  principles,  it  cannot  carry  the  in¬ 
stinct  and  sensible  judgment  which  make 
a  vital  part  of  what  we  call  skill.  One 
trouble  with  what  we  have  called  “educa¬ 
tion”  in  the  past  is  this  great  reverence 
for  books  and  printed  facts  and  too  small 
a  place  for  human  nature  and  practical 
labor.  It  seemed  very  easy  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ackerman  to  put  cream  into  the 
churn  and  after  going  through  various 
manipulations  to  turn  out  blocks  of  beau¬ 
tiful  yellow  butter,  but  I  knew  that  with 
the  same  cream  and  the  same  tools,  and 
with  the  most  perfect  study  of  dairy  lit¬ 
erature,  I  should  have  turned  out  a  prod¬ 
uct  that  would  have  disturbed  every  cus¬ 
tomer  by  its  difference  from  the  usual 
supply.  It  looks  like  an  easy  thing  to  put 
milk  into  a  hand  separator,  get  the  ma¬ 
chine  at  full  speed,  and  then  let  the  cream 
and  skim-milk  run  out,  yet  to  keep  this 
delicate  machine  up  to  its  work  requires 
brains  as  well  as  muscle.  In  order  to 
learn  whether  the  separator  is  skimming 
properly  Dr.  Santee  tests  the  skim-milk 
for  fat.  Mr.  Ackerman’s  way  is  to  put 
some  of  the  skim-milk  in  a  pan  or  can 
and  see  if  cream  rises.  These  are  two 
accurate  methods  of  asking  the  separator 
a  question — one  called  scientific  and  the 
other  practical. 

On  the  day  of  my  visit  there  were  41 
pounds  of  cream  in  the  barrel  churn  ready 
for  churning.  The  separator  is  run  twice 
a  day,  and  as  soon  as  the  cream  is 
skimmed  it  is  put  in  deep  pails  and  kept 
in  a  vat  of  cold  water.  The  object  is  to 
keep  it  as  close  as  possible  to  58  or  00 
degrees.  Three  or  four  times  a  day  it  is 
well  stirred  so  as  to  keep  it  thoroughly 
mixed  and  have  it  ripen  evenly.  In  what 
is  known  as  scientific  dairying  a  chemical 
test  would  be  made  to  tell  just  when  the 
cream  is  ripe  or  sour  enough  for  churn¬ 
ing.  In  some  cases  the  cream  is  sterilized 
or  heated  up  to  a  certain  point,  after 
which  a  “starter”  is  added.  This  may  be 
a  small  quantity  of  buttermilk  from  a  re¬ 
cent  churning,  or  sour  skim-milk  or  a.  pre¬ 
pared  ferment.  The  object  in  all  such 
cases  is  to  kill  the  acid  germs  in  the  cream 
by  heating  it,  and  then  to  start  an  even 
fermentation  by  adding  the  “starter.”  Mrs. 
Ackerman  does  not  use  any  “starter”  or 
chemical  test,  for  long  experience  has 
taught  her  to  tell  by  tasting  the  cream  just 
when  it  is  sour  enough  to  churn.  With 
clean  cream  slowly  ripened  in  cool  water 
she  can  tell  just  when  it  is  ripe.  And  so 
with  our  41  pounds  of  cream  in  the  churn 
we  will  leave  Mr.  Ackerman  turning  and 
see  what  comes  next.  h.  w.  c. 


THE  FRENCH  CANADIAN  CATTLE. 

I  read  with  interest  A.  A.  F.’s  letter 
asking  for  a  small  cow.  A.  A.  F.  would 
find  the  French  Canadian  cow  answers 
his  purposes.  She  is  small.  Her  size 
varies  according  to  the  localities,  and  the 
feed  and  care  she  has  been  getting.  Some 
are  about  the  size  of  the  Jerseys;  some 
arc  a  good  deal  smaller.  She  is  a  milker 
and  a  butter  producer;  she  requires  less 
food  than  all  the  other  breeds,  except  per¬ 
haps  the  Kerry  cow.  She  is  healthy,  ro¬ 
bust,  the  best  acclimatized  cow  of  North 
America.  She  is  a  descendant  of  the 
Brittany  cow  imported  to  Canada  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  She 
is  solid  black  or  dark  brown,  with  or 
without  a  yellow  stripe  along  the  back 
and  around  the  muzzle.  Inside  of  the 
ears,  e-scutcheon  and  bag  are  cream  col¬ 
ored.  Some  of  the  cows  are  of  a  nice 
solid  fawn  color.  The  preferred  color  is 
the  dark  brown  with  the  yellow  stripe. 
The  following  report  will  show  what  the 
French  Canadian  cow  does  as  a  milker 
and  a  butter  producer.  j.  a.  couture. 

Secretary  F.  C.  Cattle  Breeders. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  report  gives  the  figures 
of  a  dairy  contest  between  French  Cana¬ 
dian,  Short-horn.  Ayrshire  and  Guernsey 
cattle.  With  some  details  omitted  the  fig¬ 
ures  are  as  follows: 

Value  Butter 

Year's  Year’s  Value  and 

milk  butter  at  skim  Total 

yield,  yield.  20  cts.  milk,  profit. 

French 

Canadian  8,340  442.04  $88.52  $90.Sl  $56.24 
Shorthorn  5,335  258.33  51.66  59.32  21.82 

Ayrshire  8.784  308.72  79.74  92.21  49.51 

Guernsey  6,899  390.76  78.14  87.89  47.15 

These  figures  warrant  Secretary  Couture 
in  claiming  great  virtues  for  these  little 
cows.  They  would  seem  to  fill  the  bill  for 
those  who  want  small  cattle. 


Tub  Ice  Question. — Owing  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  ice  crop  and  the  poor  quality 
since  the  establishing  of  artificial  ice  plants 
in  Pittsburg,  there  are  no  icehouses  being 
built,  and  the  few  there  were  in  the  country 
have  gone  down.  IVe  pay  40  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred  for  ice  now.  It  was  30  cents  four  years 
ago,  but  it  is  much  better  than  the  natural 
ice.  s.  m.  c. 

Pittsburg,  Ivans. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  regly  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


ma 

cur' 


A  $100  HORSE 

quickly  become  worthless  by  developing  a 
spavin,  splint  or  going  lame.  Don' 
nee  him.  Cure  him  with 


Quinn’s  Ointment 

It  cures  permanently  and  absolutely  all  common  I 
horse  ailments.  The  unfailing  remedy  of  years 
\  which  has  the  confidence  of  horse  owners.  S  t .  a 
bottlo.  A II  druggists  or  by  mail.  Testimonials  free,  j 

W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.  Whitehall.  N.Y. 


MILK  TUBES" 

Indorsed  by  leading  veterinary 
surgeons.  Coin  Silver  50e.  Set  of  four 
$2.  TeatUpenerToc.  Dilating  Plug  25c. 
Milk  Fever  outfit  $3.  Teat  Slitter 
$1.50.  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Full  directions. 

GEO.  P.  PILLING  &  SON,  2233  Arch  St.,  Phila.,Pa. 


“  SAVE-THE-HORSE  ”  SPAVIN  CURE 

Trade  Mark  .  cures  these 

Permanently  Cures  Splint,  Wind- 
pufT,  Shoe  Boll,  injured  Tendons 
and  all  Lameness.  No  scar  or  loss 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual, 
a  bottle,  with  written  binding 
guarantee  or  contract.  Send 
for  copy,  booklet  and  letters 
from  business  men  and  trainers 
on  every  kind  of  case.  All  Dealers  or  Express  paid. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Spwiii.  RmGsoiic.Cuns.  THonmaf 


HORSE  OWNERS!  USE 


GOMBAULT*8  „ 

CAUSTIC 
BALSAM. 

A  Rafe,  epeedy  and  positive  cur* 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  eve 
used.  Removes  all  bunches  froi 
Horse*.  Impossible  to  produc 
t  _  scar  or  blemish.  Send  for  circt 

TUK  LAWRENCE-wirLUSrs'ca.dClo°vXd.  Ohic 


SAVE  MONEY 
ON  HARNESS 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTOKtl 

Get  a  better  harness,  made  like 
you  want  it,  and  save  money. 
Made  of  best  oak-tanned,  select¬ 
ed  leather.  Return  at  our  ex¬ 
pense,  if  not  satisfac- 
ory,  and  get  your 
l  money.  Our  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  No. 
F  with  price  list 
'will  surprise  you. 
Sent  free.  Write 
The  King  Harness  Co., 

6  IAKEST.  . 
OWEGO .TIOGA  CO.,  N.T.J 


A  FARMERS’  COMMITTEE  SAYS 
TUBULAR  IS  WORLD  S  BEST 


CREAM 


Low  Can 
Lightest  Bowl 
Simplest  Bowl 
QUICKEST  CLEANED 


SEPARATOR 


Self  Oiling 
Ball  Bearing 
Enclosed  Gears 
CLEANEST  SKIMMER 


The  Tubular 


A  community  of  farmers  and  dairymen  recently  united  and  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  six  wide  awake  farmers  to  thoroughly  investigate  cream  separators  and 
decide  which  is  best. 

Why?  Simply  because  they  were  convinced  that  cream  separators  pav,  and 
wanted  to  know  the  best  before  buying.  The  committee  requested  all  leading 
separator  representatives  to  meet  the  committee  and  show  their  machines. 

Why  did  they  do  that?  Because  the  committee  wanted  to  find  out  positively 
which  separator  actually  is  best.  They  didn’t  want  to  take  anybody’s  word  for  it. 
but  wanted  to  see  all  reliable  separators  side  by  side  and  decide  for  themselves. 

When  that  committee  met,  many  farmers  were  present  waiting  the  decision. 
The  committee  carefully  examined  the  different  separators,  and  unanimously  de¬ 
cided  that  the  Sharpies  Tubular  Cream  Separator  is  best,  excelling  all  others  in  fif¬ 
teen  essential  points. 

The  members  of  the  committee  backed  up  their  decision  by  buying  for  them¬ 
selves  six  No.  6  Sharpies  Tubular  Cream  Separators  right  on  the  spot— one  Tubular 
for  each  farmer  on  the  committee. 

What  did  that  mean?  That  this  investigation  had  absolutely  satisfied  the 
committee  that  the  Sharpies  Tubular  is  the  best  cream  separator  built— the  best  in 
every  way.  If  you  buy  a  Sharpies  Tubular,  you  will  get  the  world’s  best  separator. 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  learn  all  about  this  committee— its  decision— and 
the  world’s  best  separator.  Write  for  our  handsome,  complete  catalog  C  153,  with 
leaflet  and  the  committee’s  sworn  statement  telling  all  about  it. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  GO., 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA.  . 


Toronto,  Can. 


Chicago,  III. 


Get  Davis’  Price 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  this  season  you  will 
‘  find  Davis’  Prices  on  their  up-to-date  im¬ 
proved  1907 


Cream 
Separator 


13.  J.  Davis  and  Uis  Nine  Sons. 


interesting.  It’s  the  cream  separator  that  will  double  your  dairy  profits  while 
cutting  your  work  in  two.  You  can  buy  it  direct  from  their  money  saving  factory  at 

Wholesale  Factory  Prices 

Saving  you  at  least  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,  and  it’s  guaranteed  to  be  made 
of  the  best  materials  and  by  the  best  mechanics.  We  guarantee  high  quality  and 
lowest  prices  owing  to  our  new  selling  plan  direct  from  the  factory  at 
wholesale  prices.  You  can’t  afford  to  be  without  a  cream  separator  when 
high  grade  machines  are  offered  at  such  low  prices. 

The  Davis,  has  all  up-to-date  improvements,  low  down  supply  tank,  en¬ 
closed  gearing.  A  bowl  made  perfect  from  the  start,  making  it  unnecessary 
to  balance  it  with  soft  metal  as  is  the  case  with  all  others.  The  Davis  bowl 
is  never  out  of  balance,  skims  heavy  or  thin  cream  and  is  guaranteed  to  al¬ 
ways  get  the  last  drop. 

To  those  who  appreciate  the  money  making  and  saving  possibilities  of  the 
Davis — to  those  who  wish  the  best  at  lowest  prices,  we  will  gladly  send  our 
Money  Saving  Catalogue  No.  140  upon  request.  Cutout  this  ad,  write  your  name  on  the  margin  or 
send  a  postal  request  right  now,  this  minute,  before  you  forget,  as  this  ad  may  not  appear  again. 
The  catalogue  will  come  to  you  at  once  FREE. 

DAVIS  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  56  A  North  Clinton  St.,  Chicago. 


The  Name  REID 

on  either  a 

Separator,  Butter  Printer 
orCorrugated  Milk  Cooler 

means  It’s  the  best  machine  of  its  kind  that  can  be 
made.  Reid’s  dairy  machines  have  all  unneces¬ 
sary  partseliminatedand  are  built  particularly  for 
hard  service.  Ithas  been  proved  by  actual  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  Reid  machinery  is  the  simplest  and 
best  that  money  can  buy.  Our  guarantee  goes  with 
each  machine.  The  above  articles  are  only  a  few 
of  our  line  of 

Dairy  Supplies 

Before  you  buy  send  for  our  catalogue.  Com¬ 
pare  our  prices  with  other  makes  and  see  how  we 
save  you  money. 

A.  H.  REID  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO..  Pmunarm.  H. 


BLIZZARD  HORSE  ICE  CALKS. 

Sharpen  your  own  horse.  No  waiting  at  the  smith's 
Liberal  prices  to  agents.  S.W.  KENT, Oazenovia, N.Y. 


63  PACKAGE 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Writo  for  descriptive  booklet. 


MINERAL- 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse' 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


QC  BUYS  THE  MODEL  K  GENUINE 
WJECONOMY  HAND  CREAM 

400  LBS. 
CAPACITY, 


SEPARATOR, 
PER  HOUR 


the  best  Separator  madein  the  world, 
a  regular  $100.00  machine,  and 
offered  on  60  days  free  trial.  For  a 
limited  time,  until  our  surplus  machines 
are  sold,  we  offer  this  big  400  pounds 
r  hour  capacity  new  improved  Model 
Economy  Hand  Cream  Separator, 
guaranteed  to  skim  closer,  skim 
colder  milk,  run  easier,  clean  easier 
and  handle  better  than  any  other 
separator  made,  regardless  of  name 
or  price,  and  offered  lor  a  free  60 
days  trial  on  your  own  farm.  In 
our  Free  Cream  Separator  Cata¬ 
logue  we  show  large  illustrations 
and  complete  descriptions  of  this  won¬ 
derful  Economy  Cream  Separator,  all 
working  parts,  full  explanation  of  our 
free  trial  plan,  our  liberal  terms  and 
payment  conditions:  also  Illustrations 
and  descriptions  of  our  entire  line  of 
cream  separators,  the  very  best  made 
in  the  world  and  sold  on  our  freo 
trial  plan  at  one-third  the  prices 
charged  by  others.  Don’t  fail  to 
write  to  day  for  our  Big  Free 
Special  Cream  Separator  Catalogue,  the  greatest  cream 
separator  book  ever  printed:  full  of  most  valuable  in¬ 
formation  for  every  farmer:  showing  why  our  cream 
separators  are  the  very  best  made  in  the  world:  why 
we  can  make  such  wonderfully  low  prices:  pictures  of 
our  cream  separator  factories:  our  $1,000.00  in  gold 
challenge  to  every  separator  manufacturer  and  our 
wonderful  Profit  Sharing  Plan,  by  which  you  get 
valuable  goods  free  if  you  buy  from  us:  everything  is 
explained  in  this  Free  Separator  Catalogue.  Every 
separator  is  covered  by  our  written  binding  20-year 
guarantee,  guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  freight  charges  to  be  very  little,  and  we  agree  to 
furnish  you  repairs  in  the  years  to  come.  Don  t  wait 
until  next  spring  and  then  pay  $75.00  or  $100.00  for 
an  inferior  machine.  Our  offer  of  only  $24.95  for  this 
genuine  Improved  Economy  Cream  Separator,  400 
pounds  per  nour  capacity,  a  regular  $100.00  machine, 
is  good  only  until  our  stock  is  reduced:  so  don  t  delay. 
Write  for  our  Free  Cream  Separator  Catalogue  for  a 
.  complete  description  of  this  marvelous  separator  bar- 

*  gain.  Simply  write  us  a  letter  or  a  postal  card  and 
,  say.  "Send  me  your  Cream  Separator  Offer,”  mention 
I  this  paper,  and  our  very  latest  Special  Cream  hepar- 

*  ator  Catalogue  showing  everything,  the  most  valuable 
,  Cream  Separator  Book  ever  published,  will  be  sent  to 

you  immediately  by  return  mail,  free  and  postpaid. 
Don’t  fail  to  write  for  this  Cream  Separator  Offer  at 
once  and  learn  about  this  big  bargain,  the  highest 
grade  big  capacity  machine  for  only  $24. 9t>.  Address. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


Oealh  tho  Stomach 

Worms  Guaranteed 

We  will  nend  you  loo  Ibn.  of  l>R. 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOCK 
SALT  on  60  days’  trial,  freight  pre¬ 
paid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit,  It. 
ouFta  you  uothiiiK;  If  you  do,  It 
eostH  you  $5.00.  Give  u«  your  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY.  Wellington,  Ohio, 


94o 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  15,  190(3. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AlWHOIiESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Dealers 
profits  In  use  61  years.  •  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Can  Make  $15  to  $20  a  Week 

by  getting  orders  for  our  Famous 

_ _  Teas,  Coffees,  Extracts,  Spiees,  and 

Baking  Powder.  The  supplying  of  GRANGES  (a 
specialty).  For  particulars,  address 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

R— 33  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS 


You  never  saw  a 
saw  which  saws 


likethis  saw  saws 


and  1  ast  so  long  a  time. 

Frame  of  heavy  angle 
steel  strongly 
braced— absolutely 
no  shake.  Patented— adjust¬ 
able,  dust-proof,  non-heating 
oil  boxes,  etc.  we  make  these 

Appleton  Wood  Saws 

in  6  styles— strong,  simple,  safe  and successsful 
—and  wo  make  a  4-wheel  mounting  for  wood 
saws  and  gasoline  engines  which  is  unequalled 
for  convenience  and  durability.  Saw  your  own 
■wood  and  save  time,  coal  and  money— then  saw 
your  neighbors’  wood  and  make  $5  to  $15  a  Day. 
> >  e  make  the  celebrated 

HERO  FRICTION  FEED  DRAG  SAW 

nothing  like  It— no  other  so  good.  Also  feed 
grinders,  shellers,  fodder  cutters,  buskers, 
manure  spreaders,  farm  trucks,  windmills, 
etc.,  all  guaranteed  full  Appleton  Quality. 
Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Ask  for  it  now. 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
27  Fargo  Street  Batavia,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


2,000 

To 

6,000 

Feet  a  Day 

SAWMILLS 

From  this  sizeup  to  largest,  standard  mills  with  var¬ 
iable  friction  feed.  Favorites  In  every  lumber 
district.  Cut  most  with  least  power,  easy  to 
handle.  Edgers,  Trimmers,  Lath  Mills,  Shingle 
Mills,  Cut  off  and  flip  Saws,  etc.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

American  Saw  Mill  Mch’y  Co., 

128Hope  St..  Haekottatown,  N.  J., 

610  Engineering  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


WILDER'S 


7  Self-Adjusting 
Steel  Latch 

STANCHION— a  firm,  safe, 

simple  stanchion;  fastens 
easily  and  holds  stock  se¬ 
curely.  Gives  cattle  the 
greatest  possible  comfort 
and  freedom  standing  or 
lying  down.  Can  be  open¬ 
ed  and  closed  without  re¬ 
moving  gloves  or  mittens. 
It’s  made  of  hard  wood, 
has  no  cold  iron  to  chill 
animals  in  frosty  weather. 
A  stanchion  that  combines 
comfort,  cleanliness  and 
utility  with  durability, 
strength  and  economy. 
Strong  enough  for  dehorn¬ 
ing  cattle.  A  most  satis¬ 
factory  equipment  for  any 
stable.  Send  for  our  free 
catalogue  and  prices. 

Wilder-Strong  Implement  Go. 

Box  33,  Monroe,  Mich. 


STANCHION 


LOUDEN’S 

TSr  Stanchions 

Convenient,  Comfortable,  Re¬ 
liable,  Sanitary  and  Up-toDate 
in  all  respects.  We  Warrant 

them  Superior  to  all  others. 

_  _  Complete  Line  of  Barn  and 

coHForvr  awcT Convenience  i  stable  Equipments. 

Louden  Machinery  Co.,  39  Broadway,  Fairfield,  la. 


THE  ONLY 

ALL  STEEL 

{STANCHION 

j.  Write  for  Prices. 

“  ROCHESTER  FARM  SUPPLY  CO. 
3  to  9  Frank  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


gfffeBS 


Cutaway  Tools  for  Large  Hay  Crops. 

CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 

BUSH  AND  BOG  PLOW 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  land 
true,  moves  1.S00  tons  of 
carlh.  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 


DOUBLE  ACTION  JOINTED  POLECUTA 

NO  •  *  send  fob 

^IKF  pflD  CIRCULARSTOTHE^n 


a  UU  I  nVVnT  XI 

:h  arrow  colo 

’HIGGANUM  C0NN< 

U.  S.  A.  < 


Just  Ask  t<  Our  SPECIAL  PRICE 
On  this  Cl  YTHAM  Fanning*  Mill 


eg 


of  surprises. 
’  i>te  you. 
t-i  ich  we  will  let 

Mill  will  actu 


‘Par-  ^  !>(X 

(yes,  r> 
rade,  *  J  Ed 
it!) 


Cr 

T 

ED 

T 


Our  answer  will  surprise 
Why  ?  Well,  there  will  t 
First ,  the  price  that  we  v 
Second,  the  easy  terms 
you  pay  for  the  mill. 

Third,  the  Chatham  Fa" 
ally,  clean,  separ-  ,»£. 

ate  and grade (yes, 
sir,  we  said  grade, 
and  we  mean 

from  40  to  80  bushels  per  hour 
—Its  capacity  is  wonderful— Its 
case  of  operation  is  remarkable 
—Its  all-around  usefulness  and  its  Importance 
as  a  protit-maker  makes  its  owner  wonder  how 
he  ever  got  along  at  all  without  a  Chatham. 

The  Chatham  Fanning  Mill  will  handle  all 
kinds  of  grain  and 

Chatham 

X  MPw  j  o  b  —  It  is 

X "death  on  weeds”  — Takes 
““™  buckhorn  plantain  out  of  clover 

in  fact,  wipes  out  any 
kind  of  a 
weed 
pest  by 
giving 
you  pure 
seed 
grain. 

I  t  i  s 
equipped 
with  f7 
screens 


Days’  Free  Trial 

Freight 


and  riddles  —  a  patent  bagging  attachment 
which  saves  one  man’s  time,  and  more  special, 
practical  features  than  we  have  space  even  to 
name  here. 

Our  idea  is  to  build  the  Chatham  so  complete 
and  perfect  that  the  mill  sells  itself.  We  will 

ship  you  a  Chat¬ 
ham  Fanning  Mill 
on  30  Days'  Free 
Trial,  freight  pre- 
¥*i»or»s*irl  paid,  no  matter  where  you  live. 
*  1  cpaiu  Use  it  all  that  time,  free,  while 
•  you  arc  making  up  your  mind 

7  whether  to  buy  it  or  not.  If  it  doesn’t  do  all 
r  we  say  it  will,  send  it  bac1-  at  our  expense. 

We’re  not  going  to  tel  you  keep  it  if  it  doesn’t 
do  the  work  and  do  it  right!  Selling  Fanning 
Mills  on  the  plan  we 
Knnlf  Eyino  do  — direct  from  our 
AJUUIV  i  a  Cti  factory  to  the  actual 

user — the  very  life  of 
our  business  depends  upon  the  satisfactory  working 
of  the  mills  we  put  out. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  try  the  Chatham  and  let  it 
prove  itself—  Let  it  show  how  it  can  quickly  put  Its 
own  cost  back  in  your  pocket  and  make  a  profit  lor  yon. 
The  Chatham  banning  Mill  isn’t  a  luxury.  It’*  a 
necessity!  You  need  it  on  your  farm  right  NOW. 

Bend  lor  the  Chatham  Book  FREE.  It  tells  of  over 
100  ways  to  increase  farm  profits.  Tells  how  to  stop 
the  losses  ami  make  every  cultivated  acre  on  your 
farm  yield  crops  in  abundance.  It’sa  regular  Bureau 
of  Freo  Information  on  Grain,  Breeding.  Planting 
and  Seeding.  It  tells  everything  in  a  mighty  sensi¬ 
ble  interesting  way.  Get  it.  Bead  it.  Profit  by  it. 

Sent  promptly,  postage  paid,  if  you  just  ask  for  it 
on  a  postal  card.  If  you  live  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
write  our  Topeka  office;  if  east,  write  to  Detroit. 

THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.  Ltd. 

Box  323,  Topeka,  Kaa.  323  Wesson  Av.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

We  have  24  Kraneh  Warehouse*  and  make  prompt  ghipment*. 


A  WATERLOO 


Gasoline  Engine 

On  30  Days 
FREE  Trial 

This  Engine  Must  and  Will  Speak 
For  Itself. 

We  will  prove  to  you  that  the 
Waterloo  Engine  is  of  the  highest 
type  and  will  give  the  best  of  service. 

Your  Credit  is  Good  With  Vs.  We 
have  the  means  and  will  sell  on 
credit  to  all  responsible  parties. 

No  Contract.  No  Order  Signing 
Your  word  is  as  good  as  ours,  and 
we  will  not  ask  you  to  make  a  de¬ 


posit  or  execute  a  note.  The  trial 
is  free,  and  the  deal  is  to  be  square. 

Waterloo  Engines  at*  Frost  Proo5 
and  Cannot  Freeze.  Our  catalogue 
fully  illustrates  a  complete  line  of 
both  water  cooled  aud  frost  proof 
gasoline  engines. 

We  also  make  an  excellent  line  of  power  and 
sweep  feed  grinders.  Sell  on  same  plan.  Our 
prices  will  surprise  you.  If  interested,  write 
for  catalogue. 


Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co.,  1106  Park  Avenue  West,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


A  Profitable  Investment 

A  FAIRBANKS -MORSE  PORTABLE  GASOLINB 
ENGINE  will  operate  a  thresher,  corn  bunker  and 
shreader,  saw,  feed  grinder,  or  corn  sheller,  at  a 
very  small  cost.  They  are  easy  and  simple  to  run, 
requiring  no  engineer.  Perfectly  safe,  durable  and 
substantial;  will  stand  the  wear  and  tearof  rough 
roads.  A  KAIRBANKS-MORSE  ENGINE  will  pay 
for  Itself  In  a  short  time. 

Send  for  Portable  Engine  Catalogue  No.P  598 

Fairbanks,  Horse  &  Co., 
Chicago,  III. 


8izes 
2  h.  p.  to 
22  h.  p. 
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A  complete  combination  circular  and  drag 
saw  outfit,  mounted  with  our 
famous  &  H.  P. 

Abenaque 
Gasoline  Engine 

Most  convenient  and  practical  sawing  device: 
most  handy  and  dependable  engine.  Gives  no  trouble  In  starting  i  n  coldest  weather.  Engine  can  be  used 
forany  other  work — easily  detachd  e.  We  make  a  full  line  of  sawing  outfits,  gasoline  engines,  etc. 
Don't  buy  until  you  got  our  prices  and  guaranty.  Write  to  day  and  ask  for  catalog  O. 

ABENAQUE  MACHINE  WORKS,  WESTMINSTER  STATION,  VERMONT. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  Maybe  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  tlieir  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “C4"  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

3 1 DER- ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Frnnklin  St.,  Roiton. 

40  Dearborn  SI.,  Chicago,  234  Craig  St..  West,  Montreal,  P.  Q, 

40  .North  « tb  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  .V.  S.  W. 

Ainargura  96,  Havana,  t'uhu. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

alcoboljenglne,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  unglue;  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  und  bulk  are  half  that  of  sin 
Quickly,  easily  started.  Vibration  practically  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon. 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
“THE  MASTER  WORKMAN,” 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 

nwuui  engine,  superior  w  any  une-cy  nuuei-  vugiuo ;  revoiuuomzing  puwer.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durability .  Costs 
Less  to  Buy— Less  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  Vibration  practically  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon,  it  Is  a  combination  portable,  stationary  or  traction 
engine.  8*m>  for  catalog™,  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Mfrs.,  Meagher  and  15th  Sts..  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-TfliRD  YJSA ft. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N..Y.  and  you’ll  set  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Why  You  Should  Buy  a 


It  lias  given  satisfaction  (really 
led  all  others)  for  40  years.  It  grinds 
every  kind  of  feed,  course  or  fine, 
singly  or  mixed.  It  is  ball-hearing, 
therefore  light  running.  It  is  simple, 
strong  and  durable.  Its  price  is 
now  lower  than  ever  and  is  sent  on 
free  trial,  freight  paid.  You  can  re¬ 
turn  it  if  not  perfectly  satisfied. 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  in¬ 
vestigate. 


The  A.  W.  Straub  Go. 


3737  Filbert  St.,  Fblla.,  Pa. 
4  7-49 Lannl  St., Chicago,  III. 


BUILDING  MATERIAL 

for  houses,  hnrns  and  farm 
buildings  of  every  description. 

Stands  greater 
weight,  and  is 
cheaper  than 
brick,  stone  or 
cement.  Send 
for  estimates. 
Samples  sent 
free.  Freight 
prepaid. 

•  Sold  only  in 
carloads. 

Write 

H.  B.  Camp  Co. 

Bessemer  Bldg. 


No.  2  Multi- 
pie  Conduit. 


PITTSBURG,  PENN 


3KH.P.  7H.P.  14  H.  P. 
Ready  to  Run  on 
Gasoline  or  Alcohol. 


“Woodpecker”  casoun 

NO  TROUBLE 

Starting,  winter  or  summer. 

With  experts  or  experiments. 
With  foundath  n  or  connections. 
With  poor  adjimtmentfl. 

With  had  mixtures. 

W  ith  faul’y  ignition. 

With  expensive  repairs. 

With  unfair  factory. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  Price*  and 
Free  Trial  Plan • 


WOODPECKER, WthSt.  Office,  MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO. 


The  Stoddard  Line 

of  Gasolene  Engines. 


Furnish  the  best  and  cheapest  power  for 
threshing,  sawing  wood  and  running  all  farm 
machinery,  also  for  shop  or  mill  use. 

Vertical  or  Horizontal 

Mounted  or  Stationary 

Both  Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Outfits.  Send 
for  fiee  catalogue  E.  11. 


Stoddard  Mfg.  Co., 

Rutland,  Vt. 


GASOLINE  ENGINE 
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WITH  ELECTRIC  IG-* 

NITER.  Highest  Graded 
Gasoline  Engines,  AliSizes 
up  to  15-horse  Power,  at 
One-half  What  Others  Ask 
and  tillered  on  BO  days'  FREE  trial. 

CflR  tfiO  AC  and  up  we  furnish  the 
*Un  dOOiTU  highest  grade,  most 
efficient,  most  durable,  least  liable  to  get 
out  of  order,  easiest  handled,  most  reliable, 
simplest  and  safest  gasoline  engine 
made. fully coveredbyour  guarantee, 

THE  GREATEST  POWER  IN  THE 
WORLD  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

I&l  nilD  ftlEUf  free  and  special 
In  uun  nCVT,  Engine  Cata¬ 
logue,  sent  free  on  request,  we 
illustrate  and  describe  the  greatest 
variety  of  vertical  and  hori¬ 
zontal  gasoline  engines,  out¬ 
fits,  etc.,  the  best  and 
simplest  made  in  the  world, 
all  sold  on  sixty  days’  free 
trial,  on  the  most  liberal 
terms  and  conditions,  at 
the  most  wonderfully  low  —  . — . 
prices  ever  heard  of.  if  you  can  use  power,  don  t  fail 
to  write  and  ask  for  our  free  Engine  Catalogue  today. 
We  will  send  you  a  big  book,  postage  paid,  of  engine 
Information  with  price  offers  that  will  surprise  you. 

Address,  SEARS,  ROEBUCKACO.,  CHICAGO 
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HANDLING  PEACHES  IN  THE  WEST. 

How  Fruit  is  Prepared  for  Shipment. 

It  is  not  enough  to  raise  good  fruit  to  strike  the  top- 
notch  prices  in  the  market.  The  products  of  the  or¬ 
chard  must  be  picked,  sorted,  packed  and  shipped  ac¬ 
cording  to  up-to-date  and  businesslike  methods  or  the 
fruit  grower  is  taking  advantage  of  but  half  of  his 
opportunity,  and  is  so  much  the  loser  thereby. 

The  western  growers  have  been  the  first  to  learn  and 
apply  these  rules.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
orchardists  of  the  irrigated  districts.  With  them  it 
was  a  lesson  taught  by  necessity.  The  lack  of  a  local 
market,  the  exorbitantly  high  freight  rates,  the  high 
price  of  land,  varying  from  $100  to  $400  per  acre, 
according  to  the  location,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
abundance  of  the  water 
supply  made  it  necessary 
for  them  to  do  the  matter 
well  or  not  at  all.  The 
result  is  that  fruit  from 
the  irrigated  region  of  the 
West,  most  notably  from 
Idaho,  Utah  and  Colorado, 
is  outselling  our  home 
product  in  our  own  mar¬ 
kets,  and  that  at  a  good 
profit  to  the  grower.  This 
is  not  entirely  due  to  a 
better  quality  of  fruit. 

Much  of  it  is  due  to  the 
the  more  careful  packing 
and  shipping  of  the  west¬ 
ern  grower.  There  are 
two  different  methods  of 
handling  fruit  in  this  re¬ 
gion.  The  grower  ships 
his  own  product  either 
alone  or  in  co-operation 
with  some  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  or  the  fruit  is  sold  to 
a  packer  and  shipper.  The 
largest  packing  establish¬ 
ment  of  Utah  is  situated 
in  Provo,  and  it  is  the 
methods  employed  in  this 
house  which  will  be  here 
described. 

Peaches  are  packed  and 
sorted  on  the  farm  on 
which  they  are  grown,  be¬ 
ing  brought  to  the  pack¬ 
ing  houses  only  for  ship¬ 
ping;  all  other  fruits  are 
sorted  and  packed  in  the 
house  itself.  Fig.  423  shows 
the  packing  house  of  W. 

M.  Roylance,  who  is  the 
foremost  figure  on  the 
left  side.  The  girls  in  the  foreground  are  packing 
plums  and  prunes  for  the  fancy  trade  in  four-trayed, 
paper-lined  crates.  The  paper  is  so  folded  that  it 
conies  between  each  layer  of  the  fruit.  To  the  left 
are  boxes  of  pears  for  eastern  shipment,  ready  to  be 
wheeled  into  the  refrigerator  cars.  In  general  the 
peaches  are  picked  when  they  are  well  colored  but 
still  firm.  As  the  peaches  color  very  high  in  this 
region  it  is  probable  that  they  have  not  yet  reached 
the  degree  of  ripeness  that  the  coloring  would  seem 
to  indicate.  Such  varieties  as  the  Heath  Cling  have 
but  very  little  color  when  they  arc  packed,  while  the 
Elbertas  should  show  considerable  color.  This  means 
that  the  peaches  must  be  sorted  on  the  trees.  Some 
growers  pick  the  same  trees  two  or  three  times,  leav¬ 
ing  the  greener  fruit  until  it  reaches  maturity.  The 
greatest  care  is  taken  not  to  bruise  the  peaches.  They 
are  picked  one  by  one  into  boxes,  baskets  or  sacks, 


usually  from  step-ladders.  The  majority  of  the  trees 
are  headed  low,  and  are  never  allowed  to  grow  over- 
large,  which  greatly  facilitates  careful  picking.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  pour  the  fruit  from  one  box  to  another, 
great  care  is  used ;  in  pouring  upon  the  sorting  benches, 
the  box  is  held  low  to  avoid  bruising.  Nearly  every 
peach  orchard  is  provided  with  an  open  shed  for 
sorting  and  packing.  The  girls  sit  around  low  benches, 
upon  which  the  peaches  are  poured.  Before  them  is 
a  rack  which  holds  the  box  in  an  inclined  position. 

The  grading  of  the  peaches  is  sometimes  done  by  the 
girls  as  they  fill  the  boxes,  and  in  some  cases  by 
especial  girls  who  sort  them  into  the  two  sizes  and 
culls.  Peaches  arc  rejected  for  being  overripe,  under¬ 
ripe,  undersized,  diseased,  misshapen  or  bruised.  Any 
defect  is  sufficient  to  throw  the  fruit  into  the  culls. 


Overripe  or  rot-affected  specimens  are  rigidly  excluded, 
as  a  single  specimen  might  spoil  the  sale  of  the  whole 
box.  The  size  is  determined  by  means  of  a  metal  ring 
through  which  the  packer  or  sorter  slips  the  doubtful 
fruit.  An  experienced  packer  soon  learns  the  size, 
and  is  able  to  dispense  with  the  ring  in  sorting. 
Peaches  over  two  inches  in  diameter  are  put  into  the 
first  class,  and  those  under  two  into  the  second.  As 
will  be  seen  later  from  the  size  of  the  package  used,  the 
peach  qannot  be  very  much  less  than  two  inches,  or 
it  is  thrown  out  entirely. 

There  are  two  styles  of  package  in  use  for  shipping 
peaches,  known  respectively  as  the  5x8  and  the  6x9, 
meaning  that  there  are  five  peaches  in  the  row  across 
the  box  and  eight  in  the  row  lengthwise,  and  similarly 
with  the  6x9.  The  larger  size  are  packed  in  a  box 
4 J/xll  14x19^4  inches,  the  smaller  in  a  4x1134x1994- 
Each  box  has  two  layers  of  fruit,  the  first  holding  80 


peaches  and  the  second  108.  The  packer,  with  a  deft 
movement,  picks  up  a  peach  with  the  right  hand  and 
a  square  of  paper,  six  or  eight  inches  in  size  with  the 
left.  'Idle  peach  is  so  held  that  the  paper  when  wrapped 
around  folds  over  the  stem  end,  which  is  placed  on  the 
inside.  When  the  bottom  layer  is  completed  the  next 
layer  is  begun,  only  that  the  peaches  are  faced  the 
other  way.  When  the  box  is  packed  both  layers  are 
wrapped  and  faced.  The  box  is  then  fastened  and 
stamped  with  the  size,  as  5x8,  and  the  name  of  the 
variety.  The  Heath  Cling  is  always  shipped  as  White 
Cling  and  the  Elbertas  as  Yellow  Cling.  The  stamping 
is  done  in  the  packing  house.  Peaches  picked  and 
packed  in  this  way  are  warranted  to  remain  good 
for  30  days  in  cold  storage,  and  they  are  frequently 
more  than  a  week  in  transit  to  the  eastern  markets. 

Pears  are  sorted  and 
packed  the  same  as  the 
peaches,  save  that  the 
pears  arc  packed  in  a 
bushel  box.  These  boxes 
and  their  covers  are  made 
of  very  light  material,  and 
the  pears  are  so  packed 
that  when  the  cover  is 
nailed  on  there  is  a  decid¬ 
ed  bulge  to  the  cover.  It 
is  just  tight  enough  to 
hold  the  fruit  without 
slipping,  and  not  tight 
enough  to  jam  it.  The 
apples  are  put  in  similar 
boxes,  but  are  not 
wrapped.  The  paper  used 
for  wrapping  is  plain 
white,  about  the  thickness 
of  newspaper  material. 

The  packing  of  the  re¬ 
frigerator  cars  is  a  matter 
of  no  small  importance  in 
the  long-distance  shipping. 
So  particular  is  Mr.  Roy¬ 
lance  about  the  cars  which 
he  uses  that  a  car  of  an 
unsuitable  size  is  prompt¬ 
ly  sent  back.  One  car 
which  was  nearly  loaded 
was  discovered  to  be  so 
short,  that  in  order  to  get 
in  the  load,  the  boxes 
would  have  to  be  piled 
more  than  six  high.  The 
car  was  immediately  un¬ 
loaded  and  sent  back  to 
the  company.  About  a  foot 
is  left  around  the  edge  of 
the  car  for  air  space.  The 
lower  layer  of  the  boxes  is 
placed  on  little  platforms 
which  raise  it  about  two  inches  from  the  floor.  About 
four  to  six  inches  are  left  between  the  tiers  of  boxes, 
which  are  piled  directly  above  each  other.  The  peach 
boxes  arc  built  with  a  cleat  on  the  covers,  which  holds 
the  boxes  about  a  half  inch  apart  when  they  are  piled 
one  above  the  other  When  three  boxes  are  tiered  up 
a  cleat  about  the  smaller  diameter  of  the  car  in  length 
is  nailed  to  each  top  box  in  the  row.  This  cleat  is  the 
same  size  of  the  one  on  the  top  of  the  boxes,  and 
holds  the  shipment  firmly  in  the  car,  preventing  sliding. 
Tn  the  case  of  the  pears  such  a  cleat  is  nailed  between 
every  box  and  the  one  above,  and  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  holding  the  boxes  in  place  and  providing  the 
air  space.  The  car  is  loaded  six  tiers  high  of  the 
bushel  boxes,  but  is  seldom  loaded  higher,  as  the  air 
is  too  warm  above  that  height  for  the  best  keeping  of 
the  fruit. 

The  best  illustration  of  the  advantage  of  raising  good 


INTERIOR  OF  A  UTAH  FRUIT  PACKING  HOUSE.  Fig.  423. 
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fruit  and  grading  it  carefully  is  found  in  the  different 
prices  for  which  the  5x8  and  the  6x9  boxes  sell.  Al¬ 
though  the  6x8  contains  28  more  peaches  than  the 
other,  it  sells  for  30  per  cent  less  than  the  larger  and 
finer  product.  It  takes  four  boxes  of  the  smaller  size 
to  bring  as  much  as  three  of  the  larger,  and  yet  there 
are  nearly  twice  as  many  peaches.  At  the  packing 


APPLES  PACKED  FOR  SHIPMENT.  Fig.  424. 

house  this  season  the  peaches  were  selling  for  35  cents 
per  box.  The  cost  of  picking,  packing  and  of  the 
package  was  about  1/  cents,  which  left  the  grower  a 
net  price  of  81  cents  per  bushel.  Even  at  this  price  a 
grower  with  a  good  six-year-old  orchard  could  count 
upon  $100  per  acre.  Many  of  the  larger  growers  ship 
their  own  fruit,  and  then  the  profits  are  much  larger 
as  a  $400  mark  is  reached  by  many  of  the  best  growers. 
The  one  great  difficulty  in  shipping  for  oneself  is  to 
get  enough  fruit  of  one  variety  to  ship  in  carload  lots. 
If  this  can  be  done  it  not  only  ensures  better,  car 
service,  but  a  better  market,  as  the  carload  lots  can  be 
disposed  of  at  a  much  better  advantage  than  broken 
lots  of  everything  under  the  sun.  One  man  has  for 
years  been  shipping  to  Michigan  right  into  the  heart 
of  the  peach  country.  So  superior  was  the  product 
he  sent  to  the  home-grown  fruit,  that  a  company  of 
Michigan  commission  merchants  has  authorized  the 
planting  of  a  thousand  acres  of  peaches  which  are  to 
be  handled  solely  by  them.  Yet  much  of  this  reputa¬ 
tion  is  due  to  careful  and  conscientious  methods  of 
packing  and  grading.  There  is  no  reason  why  our 
fruit  should  not  be  as  carefully  and  attractively  shipped 
as  that  from  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Too 
many  of  our  peaches  are  put  up  in  the  open  peaclf 
basket,  where  the  weight  of  the  piled-up  fruit  helps  to 
bruise  the  peach  in  its  journey;  it  is  exposed  to  the 
dust  and  the  dirt  of  the  country  roads  and  the  result 
is  the  partially  spoiled  product  which  comes  from  the 
groceries.  Much  of  it  has  not  been  a  week  from  the 
tree,  instead  of  30  days. 

Fig.  425  shows  the  box  of  peaches  packed,  stamped 
and  nailed  for  shipping,  and  Fig.  424  apples,  which 
are  ready  for  eastern  shipment.  The  peach  boxes  hold 
one-third  of  a  bushel  and  the  apples  one  bushel. 

P.  B.  FLETCHER. 


A  VETERAN  COW . 

The  good  old  farm  friend  shown  at  Fig.  426  is  thus 
described  by  one  of  our  readers: 

Figure  426  shows  a  cow  that  is  22  years  old,  will  he 
23  next  Spring.  She  has  dropped  20  calves,  the  last  12 
all  heifers.  Present  owner  does  not  know  about  sex  of 
first  eight.  Cow  was  raised  by  George  Van  Valkenburg, 
a  neighbor  of  the  present  owner,  Isaac  Van  Valkenburg. 
There  is  no  mistake  about  cow’s  age;  she  is  now  with  calf. 
Is  rugged  and  hearty,  has  always  run  in  pasture  with  rest 
of  dairy,  and  is  now  yielding  an  income  that  averages  with 
rest  of  dairy  under  same  treatment.  m.  i>.  Howard. 

Greene  County,  N.  Y. 

This  cow  is  old  enough  to  vote,  and  if  she  had  lived 
in  the  Thirty-fourth  District  we  all  know  how  she 
would  have  fixed  her  ballot.  She  has  had  good  care — 
otherwise  she  could  not  have  reached  this  ripe  old  age. 

AN  EXPERIENCE  IN  PIPING  WATER. 

In  issue  of  October  20  I  find  two  articles  upon  piping 
water  for  farm  supply.  E.  J.  H.  writes  (page  774) 
upon  the  use  of  a  syphon  and  pronounces  its  use  for 
the  purpose  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  1*.  H.  King,  page 
776,  replying  to  questions  by  C.  P.  A.,  gives  statements 
as  to  rate  of  (low  through  pipes  of  different  lengths, 
and  recommends  size  of  pipes  which  seem  to  me  un¬ 
necessarily  large.  This  subject  of  running  water  sup¬ 
ply  is  very  important,  and  in  my  opinion  much  simpler 
and  less  expensive  than  one  would  be  led  to  think  by 
reading  the  two  articles  to  which  I  have  referred. 
Let  me  give  my  own  experience  in  watdr  supply.  I 
bought  this  farm  26  years  ago.  The  water  supply  then 
was  one  well  35  feet  deep,  situated  about  150  feet 
from  the  house,  and  about  25  feet  from  the  barn.  Water 
was  drawn  with  a  bucket.  When  contemplating  pur¬ 
chase  the  inconvenient  water  supply  was  an  obstacle 
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I  did  not  like^anjd  .if  I  had  not  felt  sure  I  could  im¬ 
prove  it  I  should  not  have  bought.  My  farm  is  on  a 
slope  of  land  with  buildings  on  the  lower  part.  The 
higher  parts  ar-c  wet,  though  no  real  springs  exist.  I 
went  part  way  up  the  slope  to  an  elevation  about  35 
feet  higher  than  level  at  the  house,  and  in  a  spot  then 
quite  wet  1  dug  a  well.  The  subsoil  is  an  impervious 
hardpan,  and  the  supply  of  water  much  less  than  I 
expected.  I  made  the  well  about  18  feet  deep  and 
eight  feet  wide  at  bottom,  so  as  to  have  a  reservoir. 
From  the  well  I  laid  a  half-inch  lead  pipe  to  the  house 
— 1,700  feet  distant.  The  pipe  leaves  well  about  six 
feet  below  surface  of  ground,  so  when  water  level  is 
below  that  point  the  water  has  to  be  syphoned.  At  the 
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end  of  first  season  I  found  water  deficient,  and  to 
increase  supply  I  sunk  a  small  well  inside  the  large  one 
five  feet  deep,  thus  making  bottom  of  well  23  feet 
below  surface.  In  Spring  water  is  abundant,  but  in 
Autumn  not  a  good  supply.  After  a  few  years  I  dug 
another  well  about  850  feet  farther  up  the  slope,  and 
connected  the  two  wells  by  a  half-inch  lead  pipe.  At 
the  lower  well  1  have  so  connected  the  pipes  that  I 
can  draw  water  from  either  well  as  I  choose.  Neither 
of  my  wells,  nor  even  both  of  them,  would  supply  a 
constant  drain  of  half  a  gallon  per  minute  in  the  dry 
season,  yet  I  have  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for 
two  families,  and  for  watering  500  hens,  three  horses 
and  12  to  20  cows,  which  I  formerly  kept,  but  do  not 
now.  Also  it  supplies  a  closet  and  hot-water  furnace. 


A  22-YEAR-OLD  COW.  Fig.  426. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  so  large  a  supply  of  water 
as  is  often  advised  by  writers.  One-half  gallon  per 
minute  would  be  720  gallons  per  day,  enough  to  supply 
two  or  three  large  farms. 

I  have  had  this  water  supply  by  syphon  in  use  now 
26  years,  and  would  not  part  with  it  for  $1,000.  I  have 
not  found  it  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  but  a  great  con¬ 
venience.  Now  let  me  tell  where  E.  J.  H.  made  a 
mistake  in  installing  his  syphon.  He  arranged  to  fill 
his  syphon  by  pouring  in  water  at  the  highest  point. 
A  cheaper  and  better  way,  in  that  it  eliminates  danger 
of  leaky  joint  at  point  of  filling,  is  to  fill  syphon  at 
lower  end  with  a  force  pump,  which  will  clear  out  all 
air  pockets  and  leave  the  pipe  solid  full  of  water.  Air 


will  get  into  a  syphon  and  cause  trouble  if  provision 
is  not  made  for  getting  it  out ;  and  it  does  not  always 
get  in  through  leaks  either.  Water,  at  ordinary  tem¬ 
peratures  always  contains  air  in  solution.  The  colder 
the  water  the  more  air  it  contains.  Also,  its  capacity 
for  holding  air  varies  with  the  pressure  to  which  it  is 
subjected;  removing  pressure  liberates  air.  In  Spring 
and  Summer,  when  soil  through  which  syphon  pipe 
runs  is  warmer  than  the  water  supply,  the  water  in 
pipe  will  be  gradually  warmed,  and  will  part  with 
some  of  its  air,  which  will  adhere  to  inside  of  pipe  in 
small  bubbles,  and  gather  into  larger  bubbles  in  pockets, 
if  such  there  be  Also  the  action  of  the  syphon  in  lifting 
water  by  suction,  thus  lessening  the  pressure  on  water, 
liberates  some  air  to  help  fill  air  pockets.  If  there 
is  fall  enough  to  secure  a  rapid  flow  by  opening  a  faucet 
full  size  of  pipe  the  air  may  be  swept  out  of  pipe. 
When  water  runs  solid  the  flow  may  be  checked.  This 
sweeping  out  of  the  air  by  free  running  of  the  water 
should  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  flow  from  faucet  is 
noticeably  lessened.  If  the  flow  cannot  be  restored  by 
allowing  water  to  run  free,  then  fill  the  pipe  from 
lower  end  with  a  force  pump.' 

I  wish  to  give  to  C.  P.  A.  and  others  contemplating 
a  water  supply,  some  advice  deduced  from  my  own 
experience.  Do  not  use  a  large,  expensive  pipe  when 
a  smaller  and  less  expensive  one  will  supply  all  the 
water  needed.  As  the  smaller  pipe  will  hold  less  water 
it  will  be  changed  oftener  in  the  pipe,  thus  reaching 
the  faucet  fresher,  and  be  less  likely  to  be  contami¬ 
nated  by  the  pipe  which  conveys  it.  Also,  the  air  is 
more  readily  got  out  of  a  small  pipe  than  out  of  a 
large  one.  For  supplying  two  farms  with  water  from 
a  spring  850  feet  distant,  and  having  26  feet  elevation 
1  would  not  use  pipe  larger  than  five-eighths  inch.  I 
would  not  use  galvanized  iron,  as  I  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  it  is  liable  to  cause  trouble  by  nodules 
of  rust  forming  at  the  joints  where  the  threading  of 
the  pipe  destroys  the  galvanizing.  It  might  be  well 
to  have  the  water  tested  to  see  if  it  corroded  lead, 
though  with  a  constant  flow  through  the  pipe  there 
would  be  little  danger.  If,  however,  danger  is  feared, 
use  tin-lined  lead  pipe.  Do  not  use  branch  supply 
pipes  from  the  main  pipe.  Take  the  main  pipe  to  each 
point  where  supply  is  wanted,  and  solder  the  faucet 
directly  to  it.  At  extreme  end  of  pipe  arrange  for  a 
waste-off,  which  may  supply  a  watering  tank.  With 
such  arrangements  fresh  water  will  always  be  drawn 
from  each  faucet,  the  waste-off  keeping  a  continual 
slow  flow  through  the  pipe,  securing  fresh  water  and 
largely  removing  danger  of  freezing.  At  any  point 
where  there  is  a  probability  of  water  being  wanted  at 
times  for  use  faster  than  the  regular  flow  would 
supply,  have  a  tank  from  which  water  may  be  dipped 
or  drawn.  I  have  a  copper  tank  in  my  kitchen  which 
holds  about  30  gallons.  To  assure  readers  who  may 
be  afraid  a  five-eighths-inch  pipe  would  not  supply  suffi¬ 
cient  water,  let  me  say  that  I  have  just  now  tried  the 
flow  of  water  through  my  1,700  feet  of  half-inch  pipe. 
I  held  my  watch  just  five  minutes  while  the  water 
flowed  into  a  large  pail,  which  caught  in  that  time 
26>/i  pounds  water,  which  would,  roughly  estimated, 
be  about  40  gallons  per  hour  or  960  gallons  per  day. 
A  five-eighths-inch  pipe  would  discharge  more  than  50 
per  cent  more  water.  When  I  draw  water  from  the 
more  distant  well,  which  is  2,550  feet  away,  but  at 
considerably  more  elevation,  the  flow  is  faster.  My 
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present  water  supply  is  about  27  feet  higher  than 
faucet.  The  cost  of  all  my  water  plant,  including  two 
wells,  was,  I  think,  about  $500.  The  pipe  I  used  is 
one  pound  to  the  foot.  If  five-eighths-inch  is  used  1J4 
or  1  y2  pound  to  the  foot  would  do  very  well. 
Massachusetts.  M.  morse, 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN . 

Ventilating  the  New  Hen  Barn. 

Whatever  the  system  of  ventilation  employed  it  is 
imperative  chat  as  fast  as  oxygen  is  extracted  from  a 
given  amount  of  air,  the  residue  must  be  emptied  into 
the  great  reservoir  surrounding  the  earth,  and  a  new 
supply  of  pure  air  admitted  to  the  apartment.  In 
making  plans  for  the  new  hen  barn,  shown  at  Fig. 
42S,  after  carefully  examining  the  many  known  systems 
of  ventilation,  I  decided  to  use  the  system  described 
in  U.  S.  Patent  No.  738,340.  On  page  677  Mr.  Burr 
says  that  “the  superstition  that  hens  kept  in  flocks 
larger  than  20  to  30  would  not  give  as  good  results  as 
the  smaller  flocks,  giving  10  square  feet  of  floor  space 
as  the  smallest  area  compatible  with  good  results,  is 
absolutely  false,  being  based  entirely  upon  theory.”  He 
also  says  that  "the  basic  law  is,  that  results  are  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  cubic  feet  of  clean  fresh  air  available  for 
each  bird.”  If  we  accept  this  as  the  basic  law,  “where 
arc  we  at”  when  we  remember  that  with  a  perfect 
system  of  ventilation  “all  out  of  doors”  is  “available?” 
I  have  only  placed  500  in  my  flock  as  yet,  but  I  am 
watching  developments,  and  may  increase  the  size  of 
the  flock  later  if  the  outcome  seems  to  warrant  it. 
One  of  the  first  things  to  be  provided  with  any  system 
of  ventilation  is  a  connection  with  the  outside  air 
which  will  allow  a  supply  of  pure  fresh  air  to  enter. 
These  are  usually  called  intake  flues.  In  the  system 
which  I  am  using,  a  hole  six  inches  square  is  cut  in 
the  floor  in  each  corner  of  the  room.  From  this  hole 
a  flue  extends  downward  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
ground,  the  longer  the  better.  There  is  no  donger  of 
the  warm  air  of  the  room  going  down  and  out  through 
these  flues,  since  the  tendency  of  warm  air  is  to  rise 
rather  than  to  descend,  so  these  flues  for  intake  may 
always  remain  open. 

The  other  important  thing  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  is  a  means  for  removing  vitiated 
air  from  the  room.  Because  pure  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas  is  heavier  than  pure 
oxygen  or  pure  nitrogen,  many  suppose 
that  the  stratum  of  air  near  the  floor  is 
more  impure  than  that  near  the  top  of 
the  room.  The  reverse  is  really  true, 
especially  in  the  roosting  quarters  where 
the  perches  are  placed  high.  In  this 
system,  a  hole  is  cut  through  the  ceiling 
at  the  center  of  the  room,  four  times  as 
large  as  those  at  the  corners  through 
the  floor.  From  this  hole  a  flue  extends 
upward  through  the  roof,  extending  well 
above  the  roof,  and  capped  by  a  cover 
supported  on  four  small  posts  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  rain  from  it.  Ours  was  made 
by  nailing  four  boards  together  12 
inches  wide  and  16  feet  long.  In  this 
flue  there  is  a  slide  or  damper,  by  means 
of  which  the  amount  of  air  passing  up 
the  flue  and  out  of  the  room  can  be 
regulated  as  accurately  as  the  draft  of 
a  stove  can  be  regulated  by  means  of  a  • 
damper.  The  flue  is  also  provided  with 
a  box  of  filtering  material,  to  be  placed 
in  position  within  the  flue  in  very  severe  weather.  The 
idea  of  this  filter,  I  believe,  is  to  prevent  any  counter- 
current  of  cold  air  from  coming  down  the  flue.  It  is 
said  that  when  the  difference  between  the  outside 
air  and  that  inside  air  is  too  great,  a  current  of  warm 
air  will  sometimes  go  up  one  side  of  the  flue,  while  a 
counter-current  of  cold  air  comes  down  the  opposite 
side.  In  practice,  there  are  four  small  streams  of 
pure  air  entering  the  room  at  the  floor  in  the  corners, 
which  move  upward  and  toward  the  center,  till  they 
unite  at  the  foot  of  the  larger  flue,  and  pass  out  of 
the  room.  1  his  keeps  the  air  constantly  changing  in 
all  parts  of  the  room.  At  this  writing,  November  15, 
we  have  had  no  occasion  to  use  cither  the  damper  or 
the  filter,  as  we  have  had  no  severe  weather.  Last 
night  was  cold  enough  to  freeze  ice  half  an  inch  thick, 
yet  the  thermometer  hanging  on  a  level  with  the  perches 
registered  50  degrees  just  before  daylight.  The  damper 
in  the  flue  was  wide  open,  and  a  strong  current  of  air 
moving  up  it  and  out  of  the  room.  I  do  not  suppose 
there  was  any  danger  of  any  of  the  hens  being  sucked 
up  the  flue,  but  I  pulled  a  feather  loose  from  one  of 
them,  and  the  current  carried  it  up  into  the  flue  at  once. 

I  expect  that  in  close,  muggy  weather  the  draft  in  this 
flue  will  be  deficient  for  best  results.  If  I  were  only 
situated  where  I  could  connect  with  suitable  power, 
this  difficulty  could  be  obviated  by  placing  an  electric 
fan  in  the  flue,  so  as  to  force  a  draft  up  the  flue  in 
any  kind  of  weather.  I  shall  investigate  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  storage  battery  for  that  purpose,  if  its  need 
becomes  apparent  with  use.  The  great  store  of  pure 
air  out  of  doors  will  then  be  “available,”  and  if  the 
basic  law  laid  down  by  Mr.  Burr  is  correct,  there  will 
be  room  in  my  24x36-feet  building  for  more  than  500 
hens.  Either  advantages  or  defects  of  the  present  system 
will  become  apparent  after  a  season’s  use.  o.  w.  mapes, 


THE  FLAVOR  OF  MclNTOSH  APPLE. 

Grafting  for  Superior  Quality. 

Oiw  of  our  readers  la  Connecticut  scut  us  a  sample  of  the 
McIntosh  Red  apple,  which,  to  our  taste,  was  quite  superior 
to  the  ordinary  McIntosh  sold  in  the  market.  The  outward 
appearance  did  nor  differ  from  others  of  this  variety,  but 
the  flavor  was  greatly  superior.  This  man  says  that  the 
tree  on  which  this  McIntosh  was  grown  always  gives 
fruit  of  this  superior  quality,  higher  in  aroma  and  flavor 
than  t lie  ordinary  run.  Trees  of  the  same  variety  within 
30  feet  of  this  one  do  not  show  any  improvement.  He 
thought  that  this  superiority  might  lie  transferred  or  re¬ 
tained  by  grafting  wood  from  this,  superior  tree,  but  lie 
finds  that  fruit  grown  from  such  wood  is  in  no  way  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  ordinary  McIntosh,  even  when  the  scions  were 
worked  on  wild  seedling  trees.  He  wants  to  know  what 
there  can  be  about  this  tree  which  gives  this  superior 
fruit,  and  why  it  cannot  lie  conveyed  through  the  wood. 
Is  there  any  explanation  for  such  a  tiling,  except  through 
the  influence  of  the  stock?  Would  it  be  possible  to  graft 
scions  from  this  tree  on  pieces  of  its  own  roots  and  thus 
probably  retain  the  superior  quality?  This  tree,  we  are 
told,  is  from  20  to  25  years  old. 

Guess  at  the  Cause. 

I  fully  believe  that  improved  varieties  of  fruits  may 
■’omc  and  do  come  from  certain  trees  that  show  better¬ 
ment  of  their  product  without  any  apparent  cause.  It 
is  probably  due  in  most  of  these  cases  to  bud  variation. 
If  so,  the  variations  are  permanent  and  may  be  per¬ 
petuated.  In  the  present  case  the  variation  is  not  out¬ 
wardly  perceptible,  is  only  a  matter  of  flavor  of  the 
Tuit,  and  is  not  possible  of  perpetuation,  according 
to  the  experiments  made  in  propagating  young  trees 
from  the  old  one.  It  seems  as  if  there  is  something 
in  the  soil  conditions  that  conduces  to  a  more  perfect 
excessive  development  of  the  juices  of  the  fruit 
than  is  ordinarily  the  case  with  the  McIntosh  apple. 
There  may  have  been  some  unusual  deposit  of  plant 
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food  there  at  a  time  unknown  to  the  present  owner 
of  the  land.  For  instance,  a  dead  animal  may  have 
been  buried  there,  or  a  log  heap  burned  there  in  clearing 
the  land,  which  in  cither  case  would  have  a  marked 
effect  on  the  soil.  In  the  first  case  it  would  have  been 
a  large  deposit  of  nitrogen,  which  would  be  somewhat 
more  transitory  than  in  the  second  case,  in  which 
potash  would  have  been  left  there  in  an  unusual  quan¬ 
tity,  and  this  would  remain  for  many  years.  I  would 
,not  attribute  any  of  the  superiority  of  flavor  to  the 
stock  on  which  the  tree  is  growing,  nor  would  I  think 
it  would  have  any  effect  to  graft  scions  on  pieces  of 
roots  from  the  parent  tree.  However,  it  would  do  no 
harm  to  try  it.  There  will  be  difficulty  in  getting  them 
to  grow,  for,  according-  to  the  experience  of  many  who 
have  tried  this  method  of  propagation,  of  whom  I  am 
one,  such  grafts  rarely  live,  or,  if  they  do,  the  trees  arc 
usually  feeble.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Not  Unlike  a  Superior  Cow. 

It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  an  individual  tree  of 
a  variety,  superior  in  flavor,  color  or  bearing  qual¬ 
ities  to  other  trees  of  the  same  variety  growing 
with  it.  It  is  not  more  unusual,  though  much 
less  noticeable,  than  to  find  an  individual  cow  in 
a  herd  of  one  breed  which  surpasses  its  mates. 
Your  correspondent’s  tree  is  probably  one  of  the  chance 
variations  which  we  find  in  all  varieties  of  plants  and 
in  all  breeds  of  animals.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  the 
stock  can  have  any  possible  influence  on  the  fruit  in 
this  case.  Such  variations  can  be  perpetuated  in  most 
cases  by  using  scions  or  buds  from  the  tree.  I  am 
surprised  at  your  correspondent’s  report  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  As  you  probably  know,  there  are  several  strains 
of  Baldwins,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  there  are 
Strains  of  the  McIntosh.  There  are  many  distinct 


strains  of  Fameuse,  several  of  Ben  Davis,  and  so  with 
many  other  of  the  old  varieties.  These  strains  are  as 
capable  of  being  perpetuated  as  are  their  parents.  This 
particular  tree  differs  from  other  apple  trees  very  ma¬ 
terially  if  its  good  qualities  cannot  be  perpetuated  by 
grafting  or  budding  in  the  ordinary  way,  either  on 
old  trees  or  on  nursery  trees.  I  should  recommend 
that  your  correspondent  again  attempt  to  propagate  it 
in  that  way.  I  can  explain  the  seeming  failure  of  his 
first  attempt  to  perpetuate  the  strain  only  by  assuming 
that  the  high  quality  of  the  fruit  was  not  brought  out 
in  the  first  years  of  the  young  tree’s  life,  as  sometimes 
happens,  in  which  case  trees  propagated  from  it  or 
grafts  set  from  it  as  they  grow  older  may  produce  the 
original  fruit  with  all  its  superiority  when  they  have 
attained  greater  age.  yl  p.  hedrick. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station. 

Quality  Comes  with  Age. 

It  will  be  a  strange  case  indeed  if  these  young  trees 
do  not  show  the  same  characteristics  when  they  come 
to  more  mature  bearing,  or  after  the  young  trees  settle 
down  to  heavier  bearing  and  arc  not  making  as  rank 
growth.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  about  this. 
I  have  no  faith  in  the  influence  of  either  sour  or  crab 
stock  affecting  the  fruit  in  any  way,  and  especially  from 
small  roots.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  stock 
influences  the  growth  in  the  trees,  and  that  a  weak 
grower  worked  on  a  strong  grower  is  an  improvement 
in  regard  to  growth  and  health  of  the  tree,  but  I  never 
could  believe  nor  have  any  faith  in  the  theory  that  the 
stock  would  in  any  way  influence  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  itself,  any  more  than  the  nonsense  that  is  be¬ 
lieved  about  inserting  a  graft  upside  down  to  get  a 
seedless  apple.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  know  and 
can  prove  it  in  many  cases  that  the  little  tiny  bud 
inserted  into  a  stock  probably  many 
thousand  times  as  large  as  itself 
is  not  only  not  influenced  by  that  stock, 
but  that  it  will  do  just  the  opposite; 
that  is,  it  will  change  the  entire  char¬ 
acter  of  the  root  system  of  that  stock, 
and  in  one  instance  a  bud  of  one  variety 
inserted  in  a  stock  will  make  a  heavy 
root  system,  while  another  tiny  bud  of 
another  variety  will  make  an  entirely 
different  style  of  root,  all  side  by  side 
under  same  conditions.  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  plant  thousands  of  trees  of 
McIntosh  in  orchard  propagated  from 
such  parentage  and  expect  the  same 
high  quality  of  fruit.  We  are  planting 
several  thousand  McIntosh  all  worked 
in  this  way,  and  still  more  of  them  to 
put  in,  and  while  these  young  trees  may 
not  for  the  first  few  years  while  grow¬ 
ing  strong  produce  the  same  high-col¬ 
ored,  high-quality  fruit,  when  they  are 
laid  by  under  the  mulch  system,  and 
get  down  to  business  it  gives  me  no 
anxiety  as  to  the  result.  I  certainly 
would  advise  the  owner  of  that  tree  to 
go  ahead  and  propagate  from  it,  and 
unless  that  tree  is  influenced  by  some 
local  conditions  which  make  the  difference,  which  is  not 
at  all  likely,  he  can-  depend  on  getting  what  he  is  working 
for  when  the  trees  get  older,  unless  there  is  a  mistake 
in  the  plan  on  which  we  are  working,  though,  of  course, 
there  are  chances  to  take  in  all  kinds  of  propagation 
and  breeding  in  plant  or  animal  life,  isaac  c.  Rogers. 

New  .York. 

A  Susceptible  Variety. 

I  can  well  believe  the  statements  made.  McIntosh 
seems  to  be  especially  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
the  stock  on  which  it  is  worked.  I  have  seen  some 
rather  remarkable  examples  of  the  modification  of  this 
variety  evidently  due  to  this  cause.  But  I  do  not  see 
any  practical  way  of  reproducing  the  superior  qualities 
mentioned.  f.  a.  waugh. 

Massachusetts. 

Effect  of  Uncongenial  Stock. 

After  careful  consideration,  my  theory  is  that  the 
particular  stock  on  which  the  scion  of  this  McIntosh 
was  worked  was  not  congenial  and  it  had  the  effect 
the  same  that  is  produced  in  the  ringing  of  the  grape¬ 
vine,  which  checks  the  flow  of  sap  and  causes  the  grape 
to  grow  larger  and  sweeter.  If  this  theory  is  correct 
it  may  be  verified  by  taking  scions  of  any  of  the 
McIntosh  trees  and  grafting  them  on  sections  of  roots 
of  the  tree  under  discussion.  This  would  be  a  very 
interesting  experiment,  and  I  know  of  no  other  way  of 
settling  this  question.  There  is  a  bare  possibility  that 
there  is  something  in  the  soil  beneath  this  tree  which 
differs  from  the  surrounding  soil  so  as  to  cause  this 
tree  to  bear  better  fruit.  But  this  is  not  likely  to  be 
the  case.  I  have  known  of  similar  cases  to  this,  but 
none  so  marked.  g.  b,  BRACKETT. 

U.  S.  Pomologist. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.  1 


Sour  Soil  Under  a  Stack. 

V.  N.  C.,  Franklin,  Pa. — Last  harvest  a 
neighbor  mowed  a  held  and  stacked  the  hay 
near  the  middle  of  the  field.  This  Spring  the 
stack  was  removed  and  the  entire  field  was 
manured,  plowed  and  planted  to  corn.  There 
is  now  a  splendid  crop  of  corn  growing  on 
the  field  excepting  where  the  stack  stood, 
and  here  the  crop  is  almost  an  entire  failure, 
not  being  more  than  1  %  foot  high.  How  can 
this  be  accounted  for? 

Ans. — This  question  was  sent  to  Prof. 
J.  G.  Lipman.  soil  chemist  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station.  His  reply 
was  as  follows : 

It  would  appear  from  the  facts  that  the 
unproductive  condition  of  the  soil,  where  the 
large  stack  of  wheat  straw  had  stood,  is  due 
to  bacterial  causes.  A  comparatively  large 
amount  of  organic  substances  had  been 
leached  out  of  the  straw  and  washed  into  the 
soil.  This  organic  matter,  because  of  its 
solubility,  and  large  proportion, has  created 
conditions,  in  that  particular  spot,  quite  in¬ 
imical  to  the  development  of  the  nitrifying 
bacteria.  Moreover,  the  denitrifying  bacteria 
have  probably  been  encouraged  in  their  de¬ 
velopment.  Hence,  with  no  nitrates,  or  but 
a  slight  amount  of  nitrates  formed  in  the 
soil,  and  the  destruction  of  that  originally 
present,  the  plants  on  that  particular  piece 
of  soil  have  starved  for  want  of  nitrogen 
food.  It  is  quite  safe  to  assume  that  the 
plants  on  that  spot  are  small  and  yellow. 
In  extreme  cases,  the  germinafion  of  the  seed 
may  be  entirely  suppressed  in  such  soils ; 
namely,  where  the  amounts  of  organic  matter 
introduced  are  very  large,  and  where  the  soil 
is  too  fine-grained  and  compact  to  allow  its 
rapid  oxidation.  In  this  case  molds  and  bac¬ 
teria  would  develop  in  great  numbers,  and 
attack  the  seed  and  destroy  the  embryo,  thus 
preventing  germination.  Some  lime  and  a 
good  coat  of  manure,  or  a  liberal  application 
of  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer,  will  remedy  the 
difficulty. 

Thus  it  scents  that  with  mulching,  as 
with  everything  else,  we  may  have  “too 
much  of  a  good  thing.”  We  have  often 
been  told  that  the  original  nitrogen  in 
organic  matter  is  not  available  as  plant 
food.  Il  is  when  made  over  into  nitrates 
that  plants  are  able  to  use  it.  These  ni¬ 
trates  can  only  be  made  by  bacteria.  As 
we  shall  see  further  on,  the  conditions  in 
the  soil  under  that  stack  were  such  that 
these  tiny  useful  bacteria  could  not  do 
their  work  properly.  Not  only  this,  but 
denitrifying  bacteria  did  their  work. 
The  nitrifying  bacteria  are  useful,  because 
they  change  over  the  humus  in  the  soil 
and  make  the  nitrogen  ready  for  plant 
feeding.  The  denitrifying  bacteria  undo 
the  work  of  the  other.  They  take  the 
oxygen  out  of  the  nitrates,  leaving  them 
in  an  unavailable  form,  or  else  keeping 
up  their  work  until  the  nitrogen  is  left 
free  as  a  gas  so  that  it  passes  out  of  the 
soil  and  is  lost  to  plants.  Thus,  under 
this  stack,  few  nitrates  were  formed  and 
many  of  these  were  made  useless  by  the 
denitrifying  bacteria,  so  that  that  soil  was 
really  not  as  ready  to  grow  a  crop  as  the 
average  soil  of  the  field.  In  our  exper¬ 
iments  with  the  mulch  method  of  growing 
fruit  we  have  found  the  use  of  lime  very 
helpful  and  we  have  thought  that  a  heavy 
mulching  may  help  to  sour  the  soil.  Ask¬ 
ing  Prof.  Lipman  about  this,  he  replies  as 
follows : 

You  are  quite  correct  in  surmising  that 
heavy  mulching  of  the  ground,  and  the  incor¬ 
poration  into  it  of  large  quantities  of  organic 
matter,  would  tend  to  render  the  soil  acid. 
The  danger  would  be  greatest  on  soils  poor 
in  lime  carbonate.  We  should  remember,  at 
the  same  time,  that  soil  acidity  in  itself,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  not  too  excessive,  need  not  in¬ 
juriously  affect  the  crop.  The  decreased 
yields  (at  times  resulting  in  a  total  failure 
of  the  harvest),  are  due  rather  to  the  effect 
which  this  acidity  produces  on  the  soil  bac¬ 
teria.  The  plants,  as  you  know,  depend  on 
the  latter  for  their  supply  of  nitrogen,  for 
without  the  soil  bacteria  there  would  be  no 
decay  or  nitrification.  It  happens,  at  the 
same  time,  that  most  of  these  bacteria  caus¬ 
ing  decay,  and  also  the  bacteria  which  pro¬ 
duce  nitrates  in  the  soil,  are  checked  in  their 
development  by  acid  conditions.  On  the  other 
hand,  certain  other  bacteria  and  molds, 
which  can  convert  the  soluble  ammonia  com¬ 
pounds  and  nitrates  into  insoluble  combina¬ 
tions,  are  'favored  in  their  growth  by  soil 


acidity.  Hence,  in  a  sour  soil,  the  crop  is 
actually  starved  for  want  of  soluble,  that  is 
available,  nitrogen.  Hie  difficulty  can  be  rem¬ 
edied  either  by  liming,  that  is,  the  neutraliza¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  acids  by  lime.,  and  the  crea¬ 
tion,  therefore,  of  conditions  favorable  for 
the  proper  growth  of  the  desirable  bacteria  ; 
or,  by  the  application  of  immediately  avail¬ 
able  nitrogen  compounds,  particularly  ni¬ 
trates.  In  the  latter  case,  the  plants  became 
independent  of  the  nitrifying  bacteria,  since 
they  have  their  nitrogen  food  furnished  to 
them  in  a  form  which  they  can  utilize.  This 
fact  accounts  for  the  great  value  of  nitrate 
for  top-dressing  purposes  in  the  early  Spring, 
when  the  work  of  the  nitrate-forming  bac¬ 
teria  in  the  soil  is  not  yet  sufficiently  ex¬ 
tensive  to  furnish  the  plants  with  all  of  the 
nitrogen  needed _ _ 

PRODUCTS ,  PRICES,  AND  TRADE. 

Potatoes. — The  market  is  disappointing, 
and  indications  are  that  prices  may  drop 
below  the  present  low  mark.  Bermudas  are 
selling  slowly. 

Big  Dose  of  Mail. — The  steamer  Celtic, 
from  Liverpool,  recently  landed  2.G50  sacks 
of  mail  from  Europe,  which  is  nearly  a  rec¬ 
ord  amount  for  one  steamer.  There  were 
over  500,000  letters,  about  one-half  for  de¬ 
livery  in  New  York.  The  same  steamer 
took  4,000  sacks  on  its  return  trip. 

Butter. — -Supplies  of  fresh  stock  are  very 
short,  and  price  on  best  creamery  has  ad¬ 
vanced  three  cents,  with  fancy  lots  selling 
one-half  cent  above  this.  The  advance  affects 
the  lower  grades,  though  to  a  less  extent, 
and  even  very  ordinary  factory  and  packing 
stock  has  sold  up  to  20  cents. 

American  Tea. — The  first  extensive  crop 
of  tea  raised  in  the  United  States  is  now 
being  marketed.  It  consists  of  about  six 
tons  grown  near  Charleston,  S.  C.  Tea 
growing  experiments  have  been  carried  on  in 
this  country  for  a  number  of  years  until  the 
business  has  been  worked  up  to  a  commer¬ 
cial  basis.  There  is  no  probability  that  we 
shall  compete  seriously  with  the  tea  interests 
of  the  Old  World,  as  our  labor  conditions 
are  unfavorable  even  in  the  localities  where 
the  tea  plant  thrives.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  note  whether  the  domestic  market  takes 
hold  of  this  tea  readily  except  at  low  prices. 
Though  having  a  fair  amount  of  patriotic 
pride,  we  appear  notoriously  susceptible  to 
the  word  “imported.” 

Eggs  continue  high,  at  present  eight  to  10 
cents  above  last  year.  Retail  prices  in  this 
city  and  nearby  towns  run  from  50  to  GO 
cents  for  fresh  stock.  These  extreme  figures 
are  had  only  for  new-laid  eggs,  storage,  of 
ordinary  grades,  remaining  at  about  20  cents. 
A  neighbor  of  the  writer  has  a  Rhode  Island 
Red  pullet,  hatched  about  the  middle  of  May, 
that  has  laid  21  eggs  in  24  days,  and  in 
1G  consecutive  days  missed  only  one  day. 
Until  the  first  week  in  December  she  insisted 
on  roosting  in  a  tree.  Of  four  pullets  of 
this  breed  from  the  same  hatch  she  is  the 
only  one  laying.  The  eggs  have  been  sold 
at  4  1-6  cents  each,  so  that  in  24  days  this 
pullet  has  given  an  income  of  87  cents 
cash.  She  has  had  no  extra  feed,  running 
with  the  flock,  which  has  corn,  oats,  buck¬ 
wheat  and  dry  mash,  practically  all  they 
want.  The  owner  says  he  never  had  a 
young  hen  make  such  a  record  before. 

Cotton. — The  Government  report  of  12,- 
546,000  bales  is  about  1,000,000  bales  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  general  expectations  and  speculative 
prices  dropped  rapidly,  in  some  cases  as 
much  as  $6  per  bale.  This  does  not  neces- 
arilv  mean  any  such  decline  to  the  grow¬ 
ers,  however.  The  consumptive  demand  for 
raw  and  manufactured  cotton  is  greater  than 
ever,  and  this  demand  will  continue  so  long 
as  speculative  wolves  can  be  clubbed  to 
death,  metaphorically  or  otherwise,  or  at  least 
kept  from  cornering  the  market  even  in  a 
small  way.  Artificial  prices,  which  upset 
the  market  for  any  product,  have  been  the 
curse  of  the  cotton  trade,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  last  period  of  excessive  prices, 
two  or  three  years  ago,  was  caused  not  so 
much  by  crop  shortage  as  by  the  manipula¬ 
tions  of  those  non-producing  dealers  who  were 
raking  in  thousands  of  dollars  in  transactions 
which  were  .practically  imaginary.  If  the 
mill  men  and  cloth-buying  public  had  been 
sure  that  the  cotton  crop  was  actually  short 
enough  to  warrant  an  18-cent  price  there 
would  have  been  fewer  shut-downs  at  mills, 
less  hesitation  by  cloth  dealers  and  less 
search  for  new  cotton  fields  by  European 
spinners.  But  people  are  not  so  easily  de¬ 
ceived  as  formerly,  and  when  an  important 
product  gets  unduly  high  they  at  once  look 
for  the  disturbing  cause  in  what  is  usually 
the  correct  place,  the  speculators’  camp. 
Public  opinion  is  against  this  sort  of  thing, 
and  offenders  are  learning  that  the  public  is 
a  muscular  individual.  The  action  of  those 
British  cotton  spinners  whose  committee  has 
just  been  looking  over  the  cotton  sections  of 
the  South  with  the  idea  of  buying  planta¬ 
tions  here  to  grow  their  own  cotton,  shipping 
direct  to  England  without  thrashing  out  a 
liberal  share  of  the  profits  in  a  cotton  ex¬ 
change  at  New  Orleans  or  New  York,  has 
given  the  cotton  trade  here  something  worth 
thinking  about.  w.  w.  h. 


Why  Don’t  V0U  Trade  in  New  York 
and  save  money  on  everything. 

Over  75,000  labor-saving,  money-savin#  articles  for  farm, 
home  ami  shop,  fully  described,  Illustrated  and  priced  in  our 
big  New  Catalogue  No.  01. 

We  will  sell  to  you  at  wholesale  prices  in  small  quantities 
as  well  as  large,  everything  that  most  families  need  for  use 
and  comfort. 

Opposite  each  article  in  this  Catalogue,  is  the  low  price  at 
which  we  sell  it,  the  lowest  price  for  which  it  can  be  bought 
in  any  store  in  any  city,  big  or  little,  in  this  or  any  country 
on  the  Globe. 

You  will  spend  hours  of  interest  over  its  pages  ;  you  will 
marvel  at  the  wonderful  variety  all  complete  in  one  big  book. 
It  makes  buying  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable,  no  matter 
where  you  live. 

This  up-to-date  Buyer’s  Guide  costs  us  $l.no  to  print,  but  is 
sent  postpaid  free  of  charge,  to  all  who  ask  for  it  In  good 
faith.  Hundreds  of  requests  come  to  us  every  day, and  we 
want  to  place  it  in  every  home  in  the  United  States. 


WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY. 

We  will  send  you  our  Premium  List,  containing  one  hundred 
valuable  and  useful  articles  given  away  free.  Also  our 
Grocery  List,  showing  how  you  can  save  one-third  your 
living  expenses. 


WE  SELL  RELIABLE  GOODS  ONLY. 

We  refer  by  permission  to  the  publishers  of  this  paper  as  to 
our  absolute  responsibility. 

Buy  of  us  and  save  money  on  everything,  Best  Goods  at 
Lowest  Prices.  Prompt  Shipments,  Low  Freight  and  Express 
Kates  and  a  SQUARE  DEAL  every  time. 

Wo  Cuarantoo  Satisfaction  or  refund  your  money. 


WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &  CO., 

1#  CHATHAM  SQUARE.  E«tab!ishcd  1S1G.  NEW  TORE  CITY 
The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  in  America. 


Why  Not  Buy  at  Wholesale  Prices  ? 
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WashinL 

most 

popular  washing  ma¬ 
chine  on  the  market.  It 
does  the  wash¬ 
ing  with  very 
little  work  and 
cannot  tear 
the  cl  othes. 

The  lid  is  in¬ 
dependent  o  f 
gearing,  so  it 
may  be  lifted 
without  effort: 
the  inside  of 
the  washer  is 
co  r  rugated. 

This  is  the 
most  valuable 
assistant  any 
housewife 
could  have; 
does  its  work 
quickly  and 
perfectly.  Act¬ 
ually  worth  $8, 
butwewillsend 
it  to  you  any 
time  within  a 
month  at  $4.85. 
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PEACH  TREES 

PLUM  TREES 

And  all  other  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 

Catalogue"  F  ree. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Hightstown,  New  Jersey. 


Are  You  Interested  in 
APPLE  TREES. 
PEACH  TREES, 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET, 

or  anything  in  the  line  of  Nursery  Stock,  if  so,  we 
ask  you  to  send  for  our  FREE  48  page  illustrated 
catalogue.  Our  stock  of  trees  and  plants  is  large 
and  fine.  Write  to  us.  Address, 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 
KILLER 

The  best  and  simplest  remedy  for  this  and 
other  pests  is  Kil-o-Scale— ready  for  use 
by  simply  mixing  with  water.  We  also  have 
the  best  Spray  Outfits.  Send  for  catalog. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  original,  most  popular  and  most  effective  SCALE  DESTROYER 
on  the  market.  KIL-O-SCALE  combines  the  two  infallible 
remedies — SULPHUR  AND  PETROLEUM.  Beware  of  Oil  Solutions 
that  will  SEPARATE,  endangering  the  life  of  the  tree.  Do  not  be 
persuaded  to  buy  inferior  imitations.  Write  for  circular,  telling 
what  users  have  to  say  about  KIL-O-SCALE.  Our  1907  Seed  and 
Implement  Catalogue  free.  Write  for  it, 

GRIFFITH  &  TURNER  CO.,  i!09  N.  Faea  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


DESTROY 
SAN  JOSE 


mm 


before  it  destroys  your  trees.  The 
one  absolutely  sure  way  to  eradicate 
this  pest  entirely  is  by  using  SALI- 
MINE— the  best,  safest,  cheapest, 
concentrated  spray  on  the  market. 
The  original 

TRADE 

SALIMINE 

MARK 

is  the  result  of  ten  years  "At  It”  and 
“Know  How.”  It  is  a  Lime,  Salt,  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  Caustic  Potash  solution. 
Recognized  by  all  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  as  the  best  insecticide  for  thor¬ 
oughly  eradicating  scale.  One  gallon 
mixed  with  cold  water  makes  20  gal¬ 
lons  of  the  Standard  solution.  Write 
to-day  for  free  circular  with  pi-ices. 

Monmouth  Chemical  Works 

Dept.  A.  SHREWSBURY,  N.  J. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
• — found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi¬ 
menting,  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
Treatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Trees  Worth 
Planting 

Bred  up  strong,  smooth, 
healthy,  strong  rooted.  Not 
ordinary  trees,  but  finest 
that  can  be  grown.  Try 


Grow  Winter  Rhubarb 


Make  money  this  winter  by  growing  fresh,  crisp, 
tender,  red  rhubarb  in  your  cellar.  I  supply  clumps 
that  you  can  force  in  the  dark,  with  almost  no  care. 
Fine  for  pies  and  sauces.  Commands  good  prices 
from  stores  and  neighbors. 

Order  today.  Clumps  ready  for  growing,  12  for  $2; 
25  for  $3.50;  50  for  $6.75;  100  for  $12. 


STOKES’  SEED  STORE 


219  Market  Street 
Philadelphia 


HARRISON’S 

NURSERY 


stock.  Planting  the  choicest  pays  in  the  long 
run.  Our  prices  no  higher  than  you  pay  for 
average  trees.  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Shade 
Trees — Grapes,  Strawberries,  etc.  Over  1,000 
acres.  Write  for  fall  of  1906  catalogue  today. 
HARRISOjrSNURSERIESJBo^9JBERLIN^ID. 


APPLE  TREES, 

‘  Nothing  But  Apple  Trees. 
The  Safest  and  BEST  Apple 
Trees  in  the  World. 

Wo  offer  nearly  100,000  thrifty  one  and 
two  year  old  apple  trees,  all  bred  from 
selected  bearing  parents.  Every  tree 
our  own  growing. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL, 
Apple  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Special  Prices  for  December  and  January  orders 
for  Berry  Crates  and  Quart  Baskets.  Price 
list  Free.  H.  H.  Aultfather,  Box  B,  Minerva,  Ohio. 


Do  You  Ship  Apples? 

For  Export  or  the  Fancy  City  Trade,  pack  them  in  a 
New  York,  Canadian  or  Colorado  one  bushel  box 

SOUTHSIDE  M’F’G  CO.,  Petersburg,  Va. 


$1-25  a  1,000:  send  for  circular 
with  photo.  I*.  B.  CROSBY 
&  SON,  Catonsville,  Md. 


SEND  FOR  1907  LIST.  K”I'S“l/r 


pOTATOES— Bovee,  Carman,  Bliss,  Endurance,  Green  Mt.,  Noro- 
*  ton,  Ionia,  Queen,  Wonder;  85  kinds.  C.  W.  Ford,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


p  TREES  are  famous 

’wherever  planted;  are  planted 
"everywhere  trees  are  grown.  Free 
_  Catalog  of  superb  fruits — Black  Ben, 
King  David,  Delicious,  etc.-Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


PEACH,  APPLE  and  other  FRUIT  TREES, 

GRAPE  VINES,  CURRANTS  and  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS. 

Do  not  forget  we  are  among  the  largest  growers  of  above  stock,  and  it  will  certainly  pay  you  to  send 
for  our  catalogue  now  and  give  us  a  chance  to  book  your  order  early  •while  best  selection  of  varieties  lasts. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


PRATT’S 


Soluble 

Petroleum 


WILL  POSITIVELY  DESTROY 

SAN  JOSE,  COTTONY  MAPLE  SCALE,  PEAR  PSYLLA,  ETC. 

Without  Injury  to  the  Trees.  Samples,  Prices  and  Endorsement  of  Experiment  Stations  on  Application. 

B.  Gr.  PRATT  CO.,  Dept.  A.,  XI  Droaclway,  3NTEW  YORK 


CITY, 


945 
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ELEVATOR  FOR  FILLING  ICEHOUSE. 

The  filling  of  an  icehouse,  even  the  small 
one  on  the  farm,  requires  a  great  amount 
of  heavy  lifting  when  done  by  hand.  A 
simple  and  efficient  horse  elevator  has 
been  devised  and  put  in  operation  bv  R. 
P.  Dailey,  of  this  place,  shown  in  Fig. 
429.  Two  upright  posts  of  the  height  of 
the  house  and  about  three  feet  apart  are 
set  in  front  of  the  doors  and  securely 
fastened  in  place.  Each  has  a  groove  on 
the  inner  side  within  which  the  elevator 
travels  up  and  down.  The  rope  attached 


ICEHOUSE  ELEVATOR.  Fig.  429. 

to  the  frame  of  the  elevator  passes  over 
a  pulley  near  the  top  of  the  house,  and 
thence  around  another  pulley  near  the 
ground.  A  horse  is  hitched  to  this  and 
the  device  works  much  in  the  same  way 
as  does  a  hay  fork.  The  secret  of  the 
successful  operation  of  this  elevator  i<= 
in  the  mechanism  of  the  trips.  They  are 
little  irons  placed  in  the  side  frame  of 
the  elevator  in  such  a  way  that  they  will, 
automatically,  hold  it  in  any  place.  A 
trip  rope  is  attached  by  which  the  trips 
may  be  raised  and  the  elevator  allowed 
to  descend  when  it  is  desired.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  free  to  move  upward,  but  it  can 
never  fall  unless  the  trips  are  sprung  by 
the  trip  rope.  This  elevator  can  be  made 
bv  anyone  handy  with  tools,  and  with  a 
blacksmith  to  make  the  trips  and  a  few 
iron  braces  necessary.  grant  davis. 


AUTOMOBILE  ENGINES  FOR  FARM 
LABOR. 

Reports  are  often  made  of  eases  where 
automobiles  have  been  used  for  sawing 
wood,  turning  fodder  cutters,  grinding  or 
other  farm  work  which  requires  a  turning 
wheel.  The  engine  in  an  auto  is  strong 
enough  to  do  this  work,  but  it  is  probable 
that  considerable  injury  would  be  done  by 
working  the  machine  in  this  way.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  comments  are  made  by  manufac¬ 
turers: 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  no  automobile 
should  be  used  for  such  purposes,  and  any 
person  owning  a  car  would  not  put  it  to 
such  a  use,  provided  he  cared  anything  for 
it.  A  gasoline  engine  as  used  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  might  be  well  adapted  for  use  with 
farm  machinery  when  its  usefulness  in  the 
automobile  was  at  an  end. 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  COMPANY. 

We  have  heard  of  automobiles  being  used 
for  sawing  wood  and  doing  other  kinds  of 
work,  but  have  never  had  an  personal  ex¬ 
perience  with  same.  We  do  know,  however, 
that  by  jacking  up  the  rear  wheels  and  at¬ 
taching  a  pulley  or  belt  wheel  to  the  rear 
wheel  an  automobile  could  be  used  for  any 
of  these  things;  but  we  are  really  not  in  a 
position  to  know  whether  it  is  really  prac¬ 
tical  or  not.  KNOX  AUTOMOBILE  CO. 

We  would  not  recommend  any  make  of 
automobiles  for  the  odd  work  which  you 
have  referred  to.  When  a  machine  has  a 
distinct  function  the  best  results  are  se¬ 
cured  from  it  by  sticking  closely  to  that 
function.  I  don’t  mean  to  say  by  this  that 
a  Pope-Toledo  engine  or  a  Pope-Hartford 
engine  could  not  be  rigged  up  to  saw  wood, 
or  do  other  work,  but  it  is  not  built  for 
that  purpose. 

POPE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

We  do  not  consider  that  it  is  either  advis¬ 
able  or  practical  to  use  the  automobile  In 
the  manner  indicated.  The  only  way  in 
which  the  driving  of  machinery  could  be 
accomplished  would  be  to  jack  up  the  rear 
axle,  clearing  the  wheels,  and  use  one  of 
the  rear  wheels  as  a  driving  pulley.  All 
automobiles  are  made  with  a  divided  driv¬ 
ing  construction,  which  will  permit  of  one 
rear  wheel  moving  faster  than  the  other 
rear  wheel  when  taking  corners.  This  is 
necessary  to  avoid  undue  wear  on  tires  and 


mechanism.  This  divided  drive  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  means  of  what  is  commonly 
called  a  differential.  With  the  rear  wheels 
raised  and  the  motor  running,  both  wheels 
will  turn  at  equal  speed,  but  one  wheel  may 
be  held  so  that  it  caunot.  turn  and  the  other 
wheel  will  continue  to  revolve  at  an  in¬ 
creased  speed.  This  would  result  in  over¬ 
working  the  differential  gears.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  contrive  some  arrangement 
so  that  the  power  could  be  taken  off  both 
wheels  in  order  to  secure  results.  'There 
are  a  great  many  reasons  which  could  be 
advanced  against  the  proposition  of  using 
the  automobile  as  a  stationary  power  plant. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  idea  is  practical 
and  we  do  not  feel  that  it  should  be  en¬ 
couraged.  NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO. 

It  would  be  possible  for  an  automobile 
owner  to  hitch  up  his  engine  to  a  sawmill, 
a  grindstone,  feed  cutter,  etc.,  and.  no 
doubt,  at  times  automobile  engines  have 
been  employed  for  such  work  as  this,  nor 
should  this  work  damage  a  strong  engine. 
However,  the  average  automobile  owner 
thinks  too  much  of  his  car  to  ask  it  to 
perform  work  of  this  sort,  and  we  should 
not  recommend  it  to  our  customers. 

THE  WINTON  MOTOR  CARRIAGE  CO. 

As  to  whether  or  not  these  machines  could 
be  used  for  sawing  wood  and  doing  general 
light  farm  labor,  we  are  hardly  prepared  to 
say;  we  have  never  tried  any  experiments 
along  this  line.  We  see  no  reason,  however, 
why  it  would  not  be  possible  to  jack  up  the 
rear  wheels,  or  remove  the  transmission 
shaft,  which  transmits  the  power  from  the 
engine  to  the  rear  wheels,  and  use  the  mo¬ 
tor  as  desired.  It  would  not  seem  to  us, 
however,  that  this  is  a  proposition  to  be 
highly  recommended,  as  the  extreme  varia¬ 
tion  of  load  in  wood  sawing  would  be  a 
little  heavier  proposition  than  motor  car 
engines  ate  designed  to  meet. 

II.  II.  FRANKLIN  MFG.  CO. 

This  is  nothing  new,  and  really  is  actual 
fact.  Without  a  doubt,  the  different  arti¬ 
cles  which  have  been  written  in  the  maga¬ 
zines  on  such  matters  are  perfectly  true  in 
every  respect.  I  know  of  one  individual 
at  least  who  used  his  Oldsmobile  last  Win¬ 
ter  throughout  the  entire  cold  stormy  sea¬ 
son  for  sawing  wood.  I  have  also  person¬ 
ally  seen  during  the  period  of  a  number  of 
tours  about  the  country,  where  people  have 
used  their  automobiles  for  different  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  kind,  otherwise  than  using 
them  for  a  source  of  pleasure  or  business. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  during 
the  Winter  to  go  out  on  some  of  the  larger 
farms  and  see  an  automobile  jacked  up  on 
stilts  with  the  rear  wheels  off  the  ground, 
and  having  some  method  of,  transmission 
connected  with  the  rear  wheels  to  a  saw¬ 
mill,  a  fanning  machine,  or  even  a  grinding 
machine,  and  it  is  not  only  amusing,  but 
interesting  to  see  the  different  uses  made 
of  automobiles  throughout  the  country  by 
their  owners,  although  we  do  not  build  cars 
with  the  idea  of  using  them  for  traction  and 
thrashing  machines,  but  merely  as  pleasure 
vehicles  and  commercial  vehicles.  Never¬ 
theless  we  do  not  see  why,  if  an  automobile 
in  the  Winter  were  properly  arranged  and 
connected,  it  should  not  furnish  the  same 
power  that  the  traction  engine  or  upright 
engine  would  do,  provided  of  course  too 
much  was  not  expected  of  it.  I  do  not  see 
why  an  automobile  properly  applied  for  this 
purpose  should  not  give  very  good  results, 
as  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  motor  or  ma¬ 
chinery  in  this  case  would  not  be  as  severe 
as  the  car  running  over  some  of  our  rough 
American  roads.  Although  I  do  not  approve 
of  using  an  automobile  for  a  traction  engine, 
to  drive  a  sawmill,  or  the  different  purposes 
which  I  have  named  that  they  have  been 
used  for,  yet,  I  do  believe  that  a  number  of 
people  could  use  their  automobiles  for  a  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  kind,  and  save  a  considerable 
amount  of  labor.  reo  motor  car  co. 


BE 

COMFORTABLE 

when  driving.  Use 
a  celebrated 

Lehman 
Carriage 
Heater. 

They  burn  Lehman 
Coal  at  a  cost  of 
8c.  per  day. 

350,000  LEHMAN 
HEATERS  are  in 
use  by  fanners, 
horsemen,  physi¬ 
cians  and  others, 
w  li  o  recommend 
them. 

The  I.KHMAN  is 
the  original;  others  merely  imitations. 

Special  to  Rural  New-Yorker  Readers. 

We  will  send  you  a  celebrated  LEHMAN 
HEATER,  14  inches  long,  brass  ends  and 
covered  witli  fine  Brussels  <  ’arpet,  together  with 
box  containing  12  bricks  of  the  world  famous 
Lehman  Coal  (guaranteed  to  he  the  BEST  in 
the  World)  on  receipt  of  $8.85.  We  will  ship 
order  same  day  we  receive  it.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction  or  refund  your  money. 

Our  goods  have  been  on  the  market  over  20 
years,  and  are  known  everywhere  as  the  Stand¬ 
ard.  Beware  of  imitations.  Ask  for  Booklet. 

LEHMAN  BROS.,  MFRS.,  J.  W.  ERRINGER, 

10  Bond  Street  45  E.  fongresn  Street, 

New  York  Chicago,  111. 


Ever  Made  on 

STA-RITE 


Gasoline  Engines 


For  a  Limited  Time 

We  Make  ’ 


The  Most  Attractive  Offer, 
and  The  Lowest  Price 


No  Deposit— No  Notes— No  Obligation  of  Any  Kind 

This  offer  would  be  impossible  if  we  did  not  know  just  where  we  stood  as  to  the  engine  itself, 
and  its  iron  clad  guarantee — our  financial  responsibility,  our  perfectly  satisfied  long  list  of  cus¬ 
tomers — our  complete  facilities  for  manufacturing  and  delivering  the  engines. 


Won’t  You  See  the  Opportunity  and— SEIZE  IT! 

Go  over  it  carefully  with  us. — We  will  send  you,  freight  prepaid,  to  any  point  east  of  the  Mis' 
souri  river,  and  take  it  back  without  cost  to  you  if  not  satisfactory,  either  of  the  following: 


Six  Horse  Power  Engine  for  General  Work  -  $235.00. 

Six  Horse  Power  Sawing  Outfit  -  -  $317.50. 

OTHER  SIZES  AT  PROPORTIONATELY  LOW  PRICES. 


They  Are  Sent  to  You  on  30  Days’  Free  Trial. 


When  you  receive  notice  that  the  engine  has  reached  your  town,  unpack  it,  read  the  directions, 
put  some  gasoline  in  the  tank,  give  the  wheel  a  whirl  and  watch  it  run  for  an  hour— a  day— a  week 
— steadily,  powerfully,  perfectly  until  it  stops  quietly  when  the  last  drop  of  gasoline  is  used. 

Test  its  strength  in  actual  use.  Have  a  machinist  look  it  over,  its  workmanship  and  material 
and  note  how  simply  it  is  made  -T  he  will  appreciate  it. 

It  will  use,  for  a  day’s  hard  work,  about  five  gallons  of  gasoline,  being  the  most  economical 
(by  test),  durable,  honestly  made  engine  on  the  market  today. 

Nothing  but  absolute  abuse  or  gross  carelessness  can  stop  its  steady,  cheerful,  money 
making,  labor  saving  cluck. 

Common  sense  and  gasoline  will  keep  it 
in  commission  indefinitely. 

Write  for  free  catalog  today. 


This  Engine 
and  Saw 
Outfit 


$3l7i? 


Drew  Elevated  Carrier  Co., 

Eastern  Branch,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


Main  Office  128  Monroe  St.,  Waterloo, Wis. 

Factory,  Racine,  Wis. 


There  Is  no  gas  engine  as  simple  as  an  Olds — compare  It  with  others  and  this 
statement  Is  proved.  The  repairs  cost  practically  nothing.  Every  adjustment  is 
very  simple  to  make.  Exact  duplicates  of  any  part  can  be  furnished  at  once,  perfectly 
machined  and  ready  to  put  on.  This  is  important  in  case  of  accident. 

The  Most  Economical  Engine 

For  sawing  wood,  pumping,  feed  grinding,  churning,  running  cream  separator  and  all  farm  work. 
Our  reference — The  User — The  Man  with  an  Olds. 

The  reason  why  is  interestingly  told  in  our  catalog  mailed  on  request.  Tell  us  your  require¬ 
ments  and  we  will  help  you  figure  out  what  you  need.  Send  for  our  catalog  showing  Type  A 
(2-8  h.  p.) ,  Type  G  (8-50  h.  p.).  Types  K  and  N  (12-1200  h.  p.  used  with  our  Gas  Producer 
It  will  reduce  fuel  cost  75  per  cent.) 

Celebrated  Picture  Free. 

For  4c  in  stamps  to  pay  cost  of  mailing  we  will  also  send  you  Rosa  Bonheur’s  “Horse 
Fair,"  the  most  celebrated  animal  picture  in  the  world,  size  16x20  beautifully 
colored,  suitable  for  framing. 

OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO., 

Formerly  Olds  Gasoline  Engine  Works. 

908  Chestnut  St.,  Lansing,  Mich, 


With  a  Double  Action,  Self=CIeaning 

attachment  on  your  manure  fork,  the  natural  motion 
of  pitching  throws  manure  over  wagon  “until  you 
learn  the  easy  way,”  and  automatically  cleans  the 
tines  in  WORST  CORNSTALK  manure.  Other 
advantages.  Editor  Michigan  Farmer  says:  "This 
DEVICE  WILL  DO  JUST  WHAT  THEY  CLAIM  FOR  IT,  AND 
WHEN  ITS  ADVANTAGES  BECOME  WELL  KNOWN  IT  WILL 
BE  CONSIDERED  A  NECESSITY  UPON  EVERY  FARM.” 

Quickly  attached  to  any  fork. 


Now  sold  by 
agents  only. 

Farmers  and  agents 
alike  grow  enthusiastic. 

Exclusive  territory  with  orders,  to  reliable 
with  farm  experience  and  rigs.  BE  FIRST. 
THE  ONALOCHENS,  -  -  -  Dayton,  Ol 


When  You  Buy  a  Fence 


it’s  justcommon  business  sense 
to  look  for  the  fence  that  gives 
you  the  most  for  your  money— 
the  Anchor  Fence  will  do  it. 
Send  for  free  fence  book  D. 

Anchor  Fence  &  Mlg.  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FENCE  Mailed— *•’ 


Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It’s  free.  Buy  direct.  W  rite  today 


COILED  SPRINC  FENCE  CO. 

Box  263.  WINCHESTER,  INDIANAf 


The  Deyo  Air  Coeled 

POWER  SPRAYER 

No  Water  Required.  Hundreds  in  Use. 

Write  for 
Spraying; 

Catalogue  5 

Simple 
Durable 

Economical  _ 

R.  H.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  New  York, 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  MADE 

^AU  No.  9  Steel  Wire.  Well  galvanized.  Weighs  I 
’(  more  than  most  fences.  15  to  86c  per  rod  f 
delivered.  We  send  free  sample  for  inspec-  i 
Ltion  and  test.  Write  for  fence  book  of  133 
^stylos.  The  Brown  Fence  «fc  Wire 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Wire  F ence  2Qr 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  “  *  ** 
Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wfr^ 
Catalog  of  fences,  tools  and  supplies  FREE* 
bt.v  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MASON  FENCE  CO.  Box  <;7.  Leesburg,  Q> 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

“Dishorned"  Fruit  Trees. — We  weie 
so  nearly  worsted  last  year  in  our  battle 
with  San  Jose  scale  that  it  appeared  best 
to  behead  certain  trees  in  order  to  ex¬ 
terminate  the  pest  by  drenching  the  stubs 
with  insecticide,  hoping  to  grow  new 
heads  free  from  infection,  under  proper 
conditions  of  treatment.  These  “dis¬ 
horned”  trees  are  mostly  peaches,  though 
some  pears  and  plums  were  included  in 
the  experiment.  About  half  were  cut 
back  in  March,  1905,  and  the  others  im¬ 
mediately  after  fruiting  in  the  Fall  of  the 
same  year.  Soluble  oils,  diluted  to  the 
proportions  recommended  by  the  makers, 
were  thoroughly  sprayed  over  the  stubs  in 
March  and  October,  respectively,  in  al¬ 
most  every  instance  killing  all  the  scales. 
The  trees  were  of  seven  years’  growth 
and  an  effort  was  made  in  cutting  back 
to  start  the  new  head  as  low  as  possi¬ 
ble,  the  larger  branches  being  shortened 
to  six  or  eight  inches  from  their  junc¬ 
tions.  Healthy  small  branches  a  fo  >t  or 
more  long  were  allowed  to  remain. 
When  the  dishorning  was  done  after 
fruiting  longer  branches  and  more  twigs 
were  retained.  Fig.  427,  page  942,  shows 
the  new  heads  formed  on  peach  trees  this 
season  that  were  cut  back  in  September, 
1905.  The  photograph  was  taken  in  early 
November  as  the  foliage  was  ripening. 
The  branches  are  well  covered  with  un¬ 
usually  plump  flower  buds,  and  may  bear 
a  •mod  crop  next  year.  There  is  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  living  scales  on  these  trees  at 
this  time,  though  they  were  densely  crust¬ 
ed  when  treated  last  year.  Peach  trees 
cut  back  in  the  Spring  of  1905,  almost 
without  exception,  had  good  crops  for 
the  extent  of  the  new  head  this  year, 
though  the  fruits  were  scarcely  as  lar^e 
or  well  colored  as  would  be  expected 
from  normal  trees,  and  have  gone  to  their 
Winter  rest  well  set  with  buds.  It  is  the 
general  experience  that  peach  fruits  from 
cut- back  trees  are  not  likely  to  be  of  com¬ 
mercial  standard  in  size  and  appearance, 
though  otherwise  of  good  quality.  Onlv 
a  few  plums  were  borne  on  the  dishorned 
trees,  but  the  heads  are  being  ranidlv  re¬ 
newed.  Tt  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  years 
to  build  up  new  heads  on  pear  trees, 
though  it,  can  be  done.  Apples  and  cher¬ 
ries,  however,  do  not  take  kindly  to  the 
dishorning  treatment.  If  they  are  so 
badly  injured  by  accident,  disease,  frost 
or  insects  that  the  head  must  come  off 
thev  might  as  well  be  replaced  by  new 
trees. 

Don’t  Thin  the  First  Year. — Peach 
trees  bear,  cutting  back  so  well  that  dis¬ 
horning  may  almost  be  considered  a  rou¬ 
tine  practice  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  disease  or  injury  whenever  the 
bearing  wood  gets  too  far  from  the  trunk. 
If  the  root  system  is  good  a  new  com¬ 
pact  head  is  grown  in  a  season,  and  in 
two  years  an  almost  normal  crop  may  be 
looked  for.  Many  minor  diseases  and 
weaknesses  seem  to  be  got  rid  of  with  the 
feeble  and  half-dead  wood  always  to  be 
found  on  trees  that  have  borne  heavy 
crops.  'Methodical  pruning  goes  far  tow¬ 
ard  keeping  the  heads  compact  and  the 
fruiting  wood  within  reach,  but  the  time 
is  almost  sure  to  come  with  every  vig¬ 
orous  peach  tree  when  wholesale  excision 
of  the  main  branches  is  likely  to  benefit. 
The  removal  of  even  a  portion  of  the 
head  of  trees  weakened  by  full  bearing, 
in st  after  the  crop  is  gathered,  is  often 
followed  by  visible  improvement  in  the 
appearance  of  the  remainder.  The  anaemic 
foliage  darkens,  flaccid  buds  swell  and 
occasionally  a  moderate  new  growth  starts 
in  time  to  mature  before  Winter.  When 
beheaded  in  Winter  or  early  Spring  the 
crowded  new  branches  are  likely  to  tempt 
the  grower  to  thinning  and  midsummer 
pruning,  but  experience  shows  that  this 
vigorous  new  growth  would  best  be  left 
alone.  Too  many  buds  start,  but  if  un¬ 
duly  thinned  the  remaining  ones  grow  so 
rapidly  that  there  is  danger  of  blowing  off 
bv  Summer  storms.  If  left  to  themselves 
a  few  get  the  necessary  lead  and  outgrow 
the  others,  at  the  same  time  being 
checked  from  over  development.  The 
illustrated  trees  show  growths  of  four 
to  five  feet,  which  is  about  all  that  will 
endure  the  storms  of  an  average  season. 
Cautious  thinning  should  be  commenced 
the  second  year,  and  the  head  finally 
formed  the  third  season  by  cutting  out 
weak  branches  and  shortening  in  the  main 
ones.  As  an  adjunct  to  scale  treatment 
on  peach  trees  the  dishorning  process 
finds  a  useful  place. 

Mechanical  Irrigation  of  Green¬ 
houses. — One  of  the  great  advantages  of 


plant  culture  under  glass  is  the  absolute 
control  over  the  supply  of  moisture. 
Water  can  be  given  or  entirely  withheld 
at  the  option  of  the  grower.  The  time- 
honored  means  of  annlving  water  in  glass¬ 
house  gardening  were  the  sprinkling  can 
and  the  syringe.  The}’-  are  yet  used  in  a 
small  way  by  careful  operators.  Next 
came  the  rubber  hose,  backed  by  suffi¬ 
cient  water  pressure.  Endless  styles  of 
nozzles  and  sprinklers  have  been  devised 
to  assist  in  the  distribution  of  water  on 
soil  and  foliage,  but  nothing  has  ever 
been  found  as  efficient  as  the  thumb  of 
an  intelligent  waterman  over  an  ordinary 
coupling.  The  force  and  direction  of  the 
.discharge  may  thus  be  graded  to  a  nicety 
and  fine  or  coarse  spray  or  solid  current 
allowed  to  flow  at  will.  It  is,  however, 
chill  and  rheumatic  work  in  Winter,  when 
the  water  comes  in  at  little  more  than 
freezing  temperature.  The  large  green¬ 
house  establishments  cover  many  acres 
of  glasshouse  space,  running  the  labor 
cost  of  the  daily  watering  to  surprisingly 
high  figures.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  install  mechanical  devices  to  distribute 
the  water,  thus  greatly  lessening  the 
labor  and  exposure  of  the  attendants. 
Success  is  now  claimed  for  some  of  the 
new  mechanical  systems  as  applied  to 
vegetable  gardening,  both  under  glass  and 
in  the  open.  Extensive  installations  num¬ 
bering  miles  of  pipe,  hundreds  of  fixed 
nozzles,  and  powerful  pumps  where  grav¬ 
ity  pressure  is  lacking,  are  in  use,  and 
are  claimed  to  work  efficiently  and  with 
great  economy.  Flower  growers,  iow- 
ever,  do  not  as  yet  regard  mechanical 
irrigation  with  much  favor.  They  say 
that  while  water  is  furnished  in  plenty 
and  at  a  minimum  labor  cost  the  distribu¬ 
tion  is  faulty  from  their  exacting  point  of 
view.  The  management  and  application 
of  moisture  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  growing  the  high-class  blooms  now  de¬ 
manded  by  the  public.  Skill  and  intelli¬ 
gence  are  needed  by  the  man  at  the  nozzle 
when  watering  blooming  and  ornamental 
plants.  It  is  not  a  question  of  turning  a 
valve  and  leaving  the  mechanical  device 
do  the  rest.  Discrimination,  not  floods  of 
water,  is  needed  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  individual  plants.  One  wants  mere — 
another  less — here  a  fine  mist  to  moisten 
foliage  lightly,  there  a  full  current  to 
wash  away  red  spider  or  dislodge  mealy 
bug — the  soil  on  this  bench  requires  a 
slight  spray  and  the  next  may  only  be 
satisfied  with  a  thorough  drenching.  The 
thumb  of  the  waterman,  guided  by  brains 
and  experience,  controls  the  supply  in  a 
way  that  no  mechanical  fixtures  have  -et 
competed  with,  though  inventive  ingen¬ 
uity  may  win  in  the  end.  Vegetables  are 
generally  more  uniform  in  their  needs 
and  development.  The  desired  crop  is 
either  the  fruit,  as  in  cucumbers  and 
tomatoes,  or  some  portion  of  the  young, 
rapidly  growing  plant,  like  the  tubers  of 
radishes  or  foliage  of  lettuce.  Blossoms 
are  either  lacking,  or  play  only  an  inci¬ 
dental  part  in  the  development,  so  that  the 
uniform  supply  of  water  furnished  by  the 
mechanical  irrigators  answers  well,  when 
applied  as  needed. 

Successful  as  Frost  Guards. — Their 
labor-saving  feature  is  particularly  evi¬ 
dent  when  applied  to  open  air  trucking 
onerations.  Acres  of  land  intensively 
planted  with  profitable  vegetables  may  be 
quickly  showered  if  the  installation  is  ex¬ 
tensive  enough  and  the  grower  thus  made 
entirely  independent  of  drought,  but  a 
rather  unlooked-for  additional  advantage 
is  the  prevention  of  frosts.  A  showering 
with  water,  even  a  few  degrees  above  the 
freezing  point,  will  offset  a  very  sharp  de¬ 
cline  in  temperature.  In  practice  the  me¬ 
chanical  irrigators  are  found  exceedinglv 
effective  in  preventing  injury  from  night- 
frosts.  We  hear  of  a  plant  in  Florida 
covering  six  or  more  acres  with  a  net¬ 
work  of  elevated  pipes,  furnished  with 
900  sprinkling  nozzles,  and  supplied  with 
a  nowerful  centrifugal  pump  run  by  a 
six-horse  gasoline  engine.  The  vegetable 
beds  can  be  continually  showered  during 
frosty  weather,  and  the  plants  tided  over 
freezes  that  would  be  unmanageable  with 
other  means.  In  watering  for  growth  the 
idea  is  to  imitate  natural  rain,  but  the 
character  of  the  spray  may  be  adjusted 
from  the  finest  mist  to  coarse  and  heavy 
drops.  Such  installations  doubtless  are 
expensive  but  are  likely  to  become  an  es¬ 
tablished  feature  of  well-equipped  market 
gardens,  under  glass  in  the  North,  and 
outside  in  the  South.  They  also  possess 
advantages  for  economically  supplying 
water  to  delicate  young  nursery  stock 
that  is  commonly  grown  close  together. 

w.  v.  F. 


SAVE  YOUR  HORSE 


£Br  Sw 


Luxeubour*,  Wls.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Jan.  30,  05 
DB.B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 

Gontlomen  : — Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  “Treat 
tM  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases.”  I  handloand  keep 
a  good  many  horses  all  tho  time;  hare  used  Kendall’i 
Spavin  Cure  and  had  great  success  with  it,  having  re¬ 
moved  some  bad  Spavins  of  long  standing  that  the  vet¬ 
erinary  pronounced  incurable. 

Tours  respectfully,  Antoine  Wery. 


A  Tried,  World-wide  Remedy, 

Spavins,  Ringbones,  Curbs,  Splints, 
Swellings,  Sores  and  all  Lameness 

are  permanently  cured  by 

Kendall’s 


Spavin 

Cure 


Belman,  N.  J.,July  19,05. 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 

Dear  Sirs; — I  have  used  your  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 
and  find  that  it  will  do  all  that  you  say  it  will,  if  used 
as  directed.  I  have  cured  a  Blood  Spavin  on  one  of  our 
best  horses,  and  would  not  be  without  I  tin  the  stable. 
Please  send  me  a  copy  of  vour  “Treatise  on  the  Horse 
and  his  Diseases.”  Very  truly  yours, 

Clarence  Hart,  Coachman  for  B.  Strauss. 


Price  $1 ;  Gfcr  $5.  Greatest  liniment  known 
for  family  use.  All  druggists  sell  it.  Accept  no 
substitute.  The  great  book,  “A  Treatise  on 
the  Horse,”  free  from  druggists  or 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont. 


ABS0RBINE 

Cures  Strained  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Bruises  and 
Swellings,  Lameness  and 
Allays  Pain  Quickly 
without  Blistering,  removing  the 
hair,  or  laying  the  horse  up.  §2.00 
per  bottle,  delivered,  with  full 
directions.  Book  9  B  free. 

ABSORB1NE,  JR.,  formankind, 

$1.00  Bottle.  Cures  Strains,  Gout, 
Varicose  Veins,  Etc.  Mfd.  only  by 

W.  F, YOUNG,  P.D.F.  88  Monmouth  St  ,  Springfield. Mass. 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 


ments.  When  we  say  cure,  and  it 
fails,  1100.  reward.  Never  claimed 
yet.  Get  free  "Veterinary  Experi¬ 
ence. 100  pages.  Makes  you  mas¬ 
ter  of  horse  ailments  and  diseases. 
Write  for  copy. 

Tuttle's  Elixir  Co.. 

30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CANADIAN  BRANCH: 

82  St.  Gabriel  Street,  Montreal,  Quebec. 


<T  As4^te°  quick 

STAND  BY 


l/i 


kSTOOLSlN 


One 


Hammer 
Hatchet 
Screw  Driver 
8taple  Puller 
Nall  Claw 
Wire  Cotter 
Leather  Punch 
Pinchers 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NEWTON’S  Heave  and  Cough  Cure 
a  veterinary  specific. 

14yearssale.  Onetu  two  cans 
cure  Heaves.  SI  .00  per 
can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 
TheNew  ton  Remedy  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say  that 
the  best  investment  they  ever  made  was 
when  they  bought  an 

Electric  Ha$5B0„ 

Low  wheels,  wide  tires;  easy  work,  light  draft. 
We’ll  sell  you  a  set  of  the  best  eteel  wheels 
made  for  your  old  wagon.  Spoke  united  with 
hub,  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  88. Quincy,  III. 


ICE 

CUTTING  *V1Sr 


Made 

In  Three 
Size*. 


_  -  "HU 

DOR8CII  All  Steel,  Double- 
Row  ICK  PLOWS.  Marks  aud 
cuts  two  rows  at  a  time ;  cuts  any  size  cake 
and  any  depth,  and  does  it  with  ease  and  economy. 

Does  the  work  of  twenty  men  sawing  by  hand.  Pays  for  Itself tP 
Jwo  days.  No  farmer,  dairyman,  hotel  man  or  other  can  afford  to 
be  without  it.  Ask  for  catalogue  and  introductory  prices 

4ohnl>or«clufcSon&  226  WelU  St-Milwaukee*WU» 


o  Every  Farmer  Wants  One  at  Sight 

P  One  of  our  agents  says  he  will  make  f 1500  next  year.  We  be¬ 
lieve  he  can.  This  is  tho  heat  seller  we  ever  saw.  Write  for 
DO  Special  Ofthb  and  plan  to  Aoncre.  Make  money  now. 

J.B.  Foote  (Dept.  531  Fdry.  Co.  Tredericktown,  Q 

The  Great  Agents  Supply  House. 


BEATS  THE 

Grindstone 

TEN  TIMES  OVER  /, 

No  pressure,  no  drawing  *  ' 

temper,  if  you  use  the 

Practical 
Alundum 
Grinder 

with  wheel  revolving 
3,000  times  a  minute. 

Far  superior  to  emery 
or  stone.  Grinds  any 
tool,  knife  to  sickle. 

Different  sizes.  Foot 
power  attachment. 

Write  for  circular  of  particu¬ 
lars.  Good  agents  wanted.  Address, 

ROYAL  MIO.  CO.,  226  E.  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Banner  Root  Gutter 

in  7  sizes  for  hand  and  power. 

Cuts  ail  roots  and  vegetables 
fine — no  choking.  No  matter 
what  other  feed  you  have.  Cut 
roots  will  increase  its  value. 

Root  cutters  are  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  dairymen,  sheep,  hog  and  cat¬ 
tle  feeders.  “Banners”  shake  out  all 
dirt  and  gravel,  cut  fast  and  easy  and 
last  Indefinitely.  Our  free  book  tells. 

Write  for  it  today . 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  S  SONS,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


iWE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

I  We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAYANA  METAL  WHEEL  GO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA.  ILL. 


♦  IOC T00LS  '\  t 

♦  Ilf  C  elevators^vJkV  ice  king  plow’  $2S  ♦ 

X  Tin i u  piit  ni  nut  ♦ 


TWIN  CUT  PLOW,  $14 


CO. 


♦ 

♦ 

: 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦  Send  for  Catalog  R.  ^ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦J 


GIFFORD-WOOD 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Arlington,  Mass. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 


-  creases  the  value.  Acres  oi  swampy  lanu  reclaimed  anil  made  fertile 

tfY  T 1 1  C  1  Jackson’s  Round  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewe 
1  u  A  l  t— «—  j  pipe.  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  Writ: 

-g/  for  what  you  want  and  prices.  joiui  u.  jaikso.N,  ;«  Third  Are.,  Albany,  N  \ 


Earliest  and  easiest  worked 
Carries  off  surplus  water 
admits  air  to  the  soil.®  In 
Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile 

m“‘,“  “voro  \ye  ;llgo  ,llake  Sewg, 


Jayne's  Tonic  Ye  rmifutfe 

gives  rosy  cheeks  and  active  health  to  pale,  sickly  children.*® 
And  it  is  good  for  their  elders,  too. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  it 


1M«. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

“Out  West.” — I  write  this  on  a  train 
passing  through  western  Illinois.  This 
is  a  long  way  from  home,  but  I  am  glad 
to  be  here,  so  that  I  can  see  just  what 
this  rich  western  country  is  like.  I  am 
bound  west  of  the  Mississippi  into  the 
home  of  the  Ben  Davis  apple,  and  there 
may  be  exciting  times  ahead!  We  shall 
know  about  that  later;  just  now  we  are 
in  a  rich  corn  belt,  and  I  wish  I  could 
make  our  eastern  people  realize  how 
strong  and  productive  this  soil  is.  As  we 
left  Chicago  and  really  got  into  the  corn 
lands  I  began  to  see  here  and  there  great 
patches  of  black  on  the  landscape.  It 
looked  to  me  just  as  if  farmers  had 
burned  over  stubble  fields.  That  is  what 
I  should  have  said  at  the  East,  but  I 
found  as  we  came  nearer  to  them  that 
these  black  patches  were  simply  plowed 
land.  Instead  of  turning  up  in  various 
shades  of  brown  this  soil  shows  a  black 
as  dark  as  a  polished  shoe.  I  was  told 
that  there  was  practically  no  bottom  to 
this  rich  land.  When  wells  are  dug  the 
soil  thrown  out  at  the  bottom  will  after 
a  year’s  exposure  grow  tremendous  crops 
of  corn.  If  we  had  this  soil  at  the  East 
we  could  bag  it  and  come  close  to  selling 
it  as  fertilizer.  I  saw  one  man  plowing 
this  black  land  with  five  horses  on  a 
sulky  plow,  and  they  kept  nearly  at  a 
trot  that  would  have  astonished  Bob  and 
Jerry. 

The  natural  wealth  of  this  country  is 
almost  beyond  belief  to  one  who  comes 
straight  from  light  eastern  soil  that  has 
been  cultivated  150  years  or  more.  Still 
what  Nature  does  for  these  Western 
farmers  seems  to  be  partly  neutralized  by 
society !  A  farmer  tells  me  of  growing 
90  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre  on 
this  black  soil.  He  is  obliged  to  sell  it 
for  less  than  35  cents  a  bushel.  Corn 
with  us  will  bring  70  cents  or  more,  and 
with  GO  bushels  we  can  afford  to  use  $5 
worth  of  fertilizer  per  acre,  and  still  be 
ahead  of  them,  while  the  stalks  are  worth 
twice  as  much  to  us.  Much  of  this  land 
is  worth  $100  per  acre.  A  farmer  can 
go  to  South  Jersey  or  Delaware  and  buy 
land  for  $50  or  less,  and  by  using  chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizers  and  crops  like  Crimson 
clover  or  cow  peas  average  within  10 
bushels  as  much  corn  as  this  black  land 
will  produce,  and  sell  it  for  nearly  twice 
as  much.  These  are  things  which  the 
Western  man  fails  to  realize  at  times 
and  it  is  hard  to  get  him  to  believe  such 
statements.  Yet,  so  great  is  the  vast 
toll  demanded  by  middlemen  who  handle 
and  carry  that  the  old  land  near  the 
market  may  still  compete  with  the  strong 
land  at  a  distance.  If  the  western 
farmers  were  surrounded  by  the  influences 
which  invite  us  to  spend  money  and  pay 
cash  for  what  we  ought  to  produce  they 
would  be  worse  off  than  we  are.  Another 
thing  about  this  rich  soil  seems  to  be  the 
awful  roads.  This  rich,  black  sticky  soil 
seems  anxious  to  get  away,  for  it  climbs 
on  the  wagon  wheels  as  I  never  saw 
brown  mud  do.  There  is  little  or  nothing 
in  the  way  of  sand  and  gravel — at  least 
in  sight  of  the  railroad.  This  fat  country 
would  be  better  off  if  there  were  streaks 
of  thin  lean  soil  running  through  it  suit¬ 
able  for  road  making.  If  I  had  my  three 
miles  of  stone  wall  out  here  I  could  retire 
with  a  fortune.  But  the  roads  do  seem 
awful  at  this  season.  I  have  seen  no 
western  country  horse  going  at  a  trot 
except  when  the  ground  was  frozen.  They 
toil  through  the  mud  at  a  slow  walk — 
while  our  gravel  and  stone  would  make 
these  roads  hard  and  firm.  Now  J  know 
that  it  is  never  fair  to  judge  a  country 
from  a  car  window.  It  is  also  easy  to 
find  fault  when  you  start  out  well  satis¬ 
fied  that  “there’s  no  place  like  home.”  As 
I  get  out  back  from  the  railroad  and 
meet  people  at  home  I  shall  know  more 
about  it,  and  I  shall  try  to  tell  it  all. 

Defeated-  Candidates.  —  This  letter 
shows  how  readers  are  interested  in  the 
Hope  Farm  man’s  political  aspirations: 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  Hope  Farm 


man  Is  still  running  or  has  he  stopped  run¬ 
ning  for  Congress,  and  can  you  sympathize 
with  our  friend  Wadsworth?  You  must  know 
how  he  feels  to  get  defeated.  Did  the 
Madame  try  to  console  you  by  telling  you  to 
never  mind,  you  might  be  President  some 
day,  or  did  she  tell  you  she  was  giad  of  it 
and  that  your  place  was  at  home  attending 
to  Hope  Farm  and  its  products?  c.  e.  h. 

I  didn’t  seem  to  run — I  walked.  My 
total  campaign  expenses  were  45  cents. 
There  was  only  one  person  in  the  district 
who  really  thought  I  would  be  elected — 
that  was  my  little  daughter.  The  little 
bovs  doubted  it.  I  lost  no  sleep  over  this 
failure  to  secure  the  right  to  put  “Hon.” 
in  front  of  my  name.  Let’s  see  if  I 
can  leave  the  word  behind  me.  Mother 
takes  very  little  interest  in  politics.  Once 
she  wanted  me  to  vote  for  a  certain 
candidate,  and  used  strong  language.  In 
effe  t  she  said  that  if  I  did  not  vote  for 
him  she  would  feel  tempted  to  go  to  the 
polls  and  try  to  vote  in  my  place,  on  the 
ground  that  I  was  mentally  incapable  of 

doing  a  citizen’s  full  duty!  No,  we  all 
realise  that  we  haven’t  any  massive  politi¬ 
cal  timber  at  Hope  Farm,  and  lightning 
will  not  strike  the  kind  of  a  rod  we  put 
up.  I  don’t  know  how  Mr.  Wadsworth 
feels,  as  he  has  not  written  me  a  letter 
of  sympathy,  but  I  try  to  be  a  philoso¬ 
pher  and  remember  that  there  is  more  fun 
and  greater  usefulness  in  acting  as  high 
private  in  the  rear  rank. 

Corn  and  Cob  for  Horses. — This  is  the 
first  reply  I  have  had  to  my  question : 

You  ask  regarding  corn-and-cob  meal  for 
horses.  We  fed  it  for  a  time  with  no  evil 
results,  but  gave  it  up  because  we  could  see 
no  advantage  in  it.  Several  of  our  horses 
have  for  years  had  the  habit  of  eating  their 
corn,  cob  and  all.  and  I  never  noticed  any 
difference  between  them  and  those  that  left 
the  cob. 

Our  horses  continue  to  eat  the  soaked 
corn,  cob  and  all,  and  no  trouble  has  re¬ 
sulted  thus  far.  I  worked  for  a  man  once 
who  was  very  sure  that  cob  meal  killed 
two  horses.  He  said  there  were  little 
sharp  plates  left  unground  by  the  mills, 
and  that  they  caused  irritation.  I  have 
never  believed  in  feeding  clear  cornmeal 
to  a  horse.  I  would  rather  feed  the  whole 
grain  or  mix  the  meal  with  chopped  hay. 

Stones  for  Mulch.— I  have  been  ex¬ 
pecting  this  question  which  comes  from  a 
man  in  Pennsylvania: 

Fallowing  up  the  mulching  discussion  with 
the  closest  interest,  I  noticed  Mr.  Hale's  re¬ 
mark  that  he  had  to  haul  away  so  many 
stones  from  some  of  his  rough  ground.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  I  read  of  a  man  who  piled 
stones  about  his  trees,  both  to  dispose  of 
them  and  for  a  mulch.  I  have  tried  this 
wi  •  very  evident  advantage.  Fertilizer  can 
be  dropped  upon  the  stones,  or  just  under 
the  top  ones,  for  the  rains  to  wash  down. 
Will  you  give  your  opinion  of  this  method? 

w.  G.  N. 

My  experience  is  that  a  pile  of  stones 
around  a  tree  will  act  much  like  a  mulch 
of  straw  or  hay.  The  stones  keep  the  soil 
moist  and  cool — the  most  vigorous  trees 
I  have  grow  alongside  the  stone  walls. 
The  objection  to  the  stones  is  that  they 
make  a  hiding  place  for  vermin,  in  some 
cases  being  very  bad.  I  am  going  to  try 
the  plan  on  one  block  of  100  apple  trees. 
I  want  to  reseed  the  ground,  which  is 
very  stony.  My  plan  is  to  pick  the  stones 
and  pile  them  around  the  trees — not  close 
up,  but  leaving  a  foot  or  so  clear.  I  have 
no  doubt  the  trees  will  make  a  fair 
growth,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  protect 
them  with  wire  cloth. 

Drilling  Japanese  Millet. — Here  is  a 
suggestion  which  may  prove  very  profit¬ 
able  to  me : 

Have  you  ever  raised  any  Japanese  mil¬ 
let?  If  you  have  not,  next  Spring  after  you 
cut  off  your  rye  and  oats  for  hay  use  put 
in  a  little  Japanese  millet — you  will  find  it 
the  greatest  crop  that  you  ever  raised.  It 
wants  strong,  rich  soil,  and  wants  to  be  put 
in  as  early  as  possible,  and  do  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  let  anybody  persuade  you  to 
put  it  in  broadcast — it  must  be  put  in  in 
drills  so  that  you  can  cultivate  it  once  or 
twice  to  kill  out  the  weeds,  and  then  it  will 
take  care  of  itself.  I  have  tried  Japanese 
millet  this  Summer  for  green  food  and  also 
for  hay.  and  I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
it.  Next  season  I  shall  put  in  a  big  pile  of 
it.  The  books  tell  us  that  it  is  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  cow  ration,  that  is,  you  do  not  need 
any  grain  for  a  cow  when  fed  Japanese  mil¬ 
let.  Next  Spring  I  am  going  to  put  in  enough 
so  that  I  can  have  a  mow  of.  it  to  use  as  dry 
feed  with  m.v  silage.  I  think  it  would  pay 
you  to  try  this.  c.  m.  j. 

We  have  raised  three  crops  of  Japanese 
millet,  getting  a  large  amount  of  forage 
each  time.  We  have  always  broadcast  the 
seed,  but  if  the  drill  plan  will  work  it  will 
be  much  better  for  me.  This  year  I  lost 
my  chance  to  seed  Alfalfa  because  we 
broadcast  the  cow  peas.  The  cold  season 
gave  the  weeds  a  chance  to  take  posses¬ 
sion.  Had  I  drilled  the  seed  and  used  the 
cultivator  I  could  have  fitted  for  Alfalfa, 
but  the  cow  peas  did  not  make  growth 
enough  to  pay.  Now  if  I  can  drill  the 
millet  and  give  good  culture  I  can  get  a 
"ood  crop  of  forage  by  August,  keep  the 
ground  clean  and  be  in  good  coudition 
for  Alfalfa  seeding.  This  seems  like  a 
good  game.  h.  w.  c. 


The  only  roofing 
sold  on  a  money- 
back  guaranty. 

READ  OUR  TRIAL  OFFER. 


IF  YOU  want  the  most  durable  and  most 
economical  roofing  you  can  buy,  please 
read  the  guaranty  we  give  on  Paroid. 

We  can  and  do  give  you  this  guaranty  be¬ 
cause  Paroid  is  the  best  ready  roofing  ever 
made. 

If  you  will  compare  a  sample  of  it  with 
others,  you  can  see  and 
feel  the  difference. 

Use  your  own  judg¬ 
ment. 

Put  your  samples  out 
in  freezing  weather  and 
then  try  to  bend  them. 

Paroid  will  be  soft  and 
pliable. 

The  others  will  all 
break  and  crack  1 
The  difference  is  in 
the  way  they  are  made. 

We  make  the  felt  for 
Paroid  in  our  own  mills, 
established  in  1817.  We 
know  how  and  we  take 
no  chances. 

Other  manufacturers 
buy  their  felt,  the  most 
importantpartof  a  ready 
roofing,  where  they  can 
get  it  the  cheapest,  and  run  big  risks  at  the 
veiw  start. 

We  saturate  the  felt  in  a  compound  of  our 
own,  that  renders  every  fibre  of  it  water 
proof.  Soaked ,  mind  you!  not  merely  dipped. 
W e  coat  it  with  the  toughest, strongest,  thick- 


Paroid 

Roofing 

est,  smoothest,  most  flexible  and  most  durable 
coating  used  in  any  ready  roofing  ever  made. 
You  can  see  and  feel  that  for  yourself. 

Then  we  give  you  with  every  roll  of  Paroid 
a  complete  roofing  kit,  containing  our  patent¬ 
ed  caps— the  only  rust-proof  cap  made. 
Water  can’t  rust  them  and  cause  them  to 
work  loose  and  spring  a 
leak  as  all  other  caps  do. 

These  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  Paroid  has 
stood  the  test  of  time 
for  the  United  States 
Government  here  and  in 
Cuba  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  for  railway  com¬ 
panies,  manufacturers, 
farmers,  dairymen  and 
poultrymen  every¬ 
where. 

Send  today  for  free 
samples.  Enclose  4c  in 
stamps  and  we  will  send 
you  our  new  48- page  book 
of  plans  for  practical 
farm  and  poultry  build¬ 
ings. 

If  your  dealer  will  not 
supply  you,  send  to  us 
We  pay  the  freight. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON, 

29  Mill  Street.  East  Walpole.  Mass. 
1429  Monadnock  Bldg..  Chicago,  Ill. 


lUY  one  lot  of  Paroid; 
]-^  open  it;  inspect  it;ap- 

_  ply  it  to  your  roof, 

and  if  then  you  are  not 
satisfied  that  you  have  the  best 
ready  roofing  made,  send  us 
your  name  and  address,  and 
we  will  send  you  a  check  for 
the  full  cost  of  the  roofing 
including  cost  of  applying. 


direct. 


Stevens 


>*****«+. 
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You  “get  the 
jump”  on  frogs  if 
you  use  a  quick¬ 
acting,  straight¬ 
shooting  Stevens 
Rifle.  Its  records 
for  accuracy  in 
official  tests  is 
unapproached  by 
any  other  make. 
Use  a  Stevens  and  get  results  in  frog  shooting — the  severest  test 
of  reliability  in  firearms.  Here  is  a  list  that  should  interest  you  : 

Send  4  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  postage  for  our  FREE 
OATALOG-it  tells  all  about  guns,  rifles,  pistols,  ammu¬ 
nition,  sights,  targets,  reboring  old  barrels,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  things  a  sportsman  wants  to  know. 

For  6  cents  in  stamps  we  will  mail  our  artistic  ten- 
color  lithograph.  It  is  an  attractive  hunting  scene  worthy 
of  space  on  any  wall. 

Don’t  let  your  dealer  persuade  you  some  other  is  as 
good.  Insist  on  "Stevens. ”  You  can  order  direct  from  us  if  you  find  any  difficulty.  We  send 
any  "Stevens”  firearms  express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  catalog  price. 

I.  STEVENS  ARMS  AND  TOOL  CO.,  200  Pine  Street,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


RIFLES  FOR 

BOYS 

Little  Scout 

-  $2.25 

Stevens-Maynard,  Jr.  $3 

Crack  Shot 

.  $4 

Little  Krag 

-  $5 

Favorite  No.  17 

-  $6 

Louden’s  Overhead 

Carriers 

Do  All  Kinds  of  Work. 


Clean  Barns,  Stables  and  Pig  Pens.  Convey  all  kinds 
of  Feed,  Water,  Milk,  Ice,  etc.  Handle  Merchandise, 
Coal,  Ashes,  Slop,  Saw  Dust,  and  a  hundred  other 
articles  about  the  Farm,  Store,  Mill  and  Factory.  All 
the  Latest  Improvements.  The  Best  Designs  and 
Construction.  Raise  and  Lower,  and  run  on  Solid 
Steel  Track,  or  on  Self  Returning  Wire  Track. 

Warranted  Superior  to  All  Others.  They  will  save 
you  money  and  hard  work.  Then  why  drag  a  go-cart 
through  the  mud  when  by  using  our  Overhead  Route  you 
can  doyour  work  so  much  easier,  quicker  and  better!  Our 
.  Illustrated  Catalogue  explains  it  all.  Also  gives  plans  of 

installation,  tells  how  to  Preserve  the  Fertility  of  the  soil,  etc.  Itwillpay  to  Investigate.  Address, 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY.  39  Broadway.  Fairfield.  Iowa. 


GAIN  ACRES 

byclearingthat  stumpy  plCCg- 
ofland.  The  Hercules  3tutDp^ 

_ _  Puller  pulls  any  stump.  Saved 

time,  labor  and  money* 

Catalog  free.  Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  BS  Centenrille,  |3«  * 


KEEP  WARM 


on  your  winter  drives  at  a 
cost  of  2  cents  a  day. 

A  STANDARD  HEATER 

as  shown  above,  covered  with  Q Q  QA 
best  brussels  carpet  .  .  .  .  0  C  ■  0  U 

Same  without  carpet  ....  $2.40 
We  Have  Still  Cheaper  Ones. 

Any  Standard  Heater  sent  on  30  days’ 
trial— your  money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

We  Pay  The  Freight. 

Show  this  ad  to  your  dealer,  if  he  cannot 
supply  you,  send  us  your  order.  We  pay  the 
freight  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of 
Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line. 

Send  for  circular  and  let  us  tell  you  why  the 

STANDARD  is  better  than  any  other. 

DO  IT  TO-DAY. 

THE  STANDARD  STAMPING  CO.,  Marysville,  Ohio. 


“Woodpecker” 

NO  TROUBLE 

Starting,  winter  or  summer. 
With  experts  or  experiments. 
With  foundation  or  connection#. 
With  poor  adjustments. 

With  bad  mixtures. 

W  ith  faulty  ignition. 

With  expensive  repair#. 

With  unfair  factory. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  Prices  and 
Free  Trial  Plan . 


|3KH.P.  TH.P.  MH.  P. 

Ready  to  Run  on 
Oaeoline  or  Alcohol. 

I  WOODPECKER, mhSt.  Office,  MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 


You  never  saw  a 
saw  which  saws 
likethis  saw  saws 


and  last  so  long  a  time. 

Frame  of  heavy  angle 
steel  strongly 
braced—  absolutely 
no  shake.  Patented— adjust¬ 
able,  dust-proof,  non-heating 
oil  boxes,  etc.  We  make  these 

Appleton  Wood  Saws 

in  6  styles— strong,  simple,  safe  ami  successsful 
—and  we  make  a  4-wheel  mounting  for  wood 
saws  and  gasoline  engines  which  is  unequalled 
for  convenience  and  durability.  Saw  your  own 
wood  and  save  time,  coal  and  money— then  saw 
your  neighbors’  wood  and  make  $5  to  $15  a  Day. 
We  make  the  celebrated 

HERO  FRICTION  FEED  DRAG  SAW 

nothing  like  it— no  other  so  good.  Also  feed 
grinders,  shelters,  fodder  cutters,  huskers, 
manure  spreaders,  farm  trucks,  windmills, 
etc.,  all  guaranteed  full  Appleton  Quality. 
Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Ask  for  it  uow.  ^ 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
K  Farno  Street  Batavia.  I1L.  U.  S.  A. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  he  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  vou  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  he  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  22,  1906. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

For  the  past  two  weeks  the  Hope  Farm  man  has  been 
in  the  West,  going  as  far  as  Omaha,  and  very  largely  in 
the  sections  where  the  Ben  Davis  apple  rules.  The 
home  of  a  public  character  will  reveal  either  the  strong¬ 
est  or  the  weakest  point,  and  we  may  expect  some  vig¬ 
orous  comments  as  the  result  of  this  visit.  Absence 
and  a  failure  to  make  mail  connections  cause  another 

break  in  the  series  of  articles  on  “A  Pound  of  Butter.” 

* 

We  are  asked  if  that  amendment  to  the  Minnesota 
constitution  was  carried.  As  you  will  remember,  this 
amendment  gave  farmers  the  right  to  sell  their  own 
products  in  towns  and  cities  without  paying  a  li¬ 
cense.  This  special  amendment  was  necessary  because 
Minnesota  had  an  old  law  prohibiting  class  privileges. 
'I  he  total  vote  on  the  question  has  not  yet  been  re¬ 
ported,  but  as  far  as  heard  from  it  is  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  the  amendment.  Farmers  will  get  their 
rights  when  they  fight  for  them  in  earnest. 

* 

There  were,  many  commendable  features  about  the 
meeting  of  the  Missouri  Horticultural  Society  at  Boon- 
ville.  The  programme  was  excellent,  and  they  have  a 
way  of  pushing  things  along  that  helps  greatly.  The 
townspeople  turned  out  and  filled  the  hall— an  excel¬ 
lent  musical  programme  being  arranged.  There  was  a 
great  display  of  fruit— largely  of  Ben  Davis  and  Gano 
apples,  the  hotels  provided  apple  on  the  bill  of  fare — and 
the  members  ate  them.  These  western  horticultural  so¬ 
cieties  are  doing  great  work  for  their  States,  but  they 
do  not  begin  to  realize  yet  the  possibilities  of  their  local 
markets.  It  is  the  local  market  that  gives  the  eastern 
grower  his  chance. 

* 

We  judge  that  the  Seedless  apple  people  have  been 
disappointed  in  the  eastern  sales  of  their  trees.  They 
seem  to  have  sold  small  lots  here  and  there,  but  no 
large  growers  seem  to  have  bought  the  trees  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  proposition.  They  are  now  trying  to  work  in 
the  West,  and  have  adopted  a  new-old  scheme,  as  we 
learn  from  a  reader  in  Montana,  who  writes : 

The  agent,  when  here,  to  prove  the  honesty  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  value  of  the  fruit,  offered  to  any 
farmer  who  had  good  land  and  would  agree  to  the  terms, 
to  furnish  the  trees  for  10  acres  of  orchard,  the  farmer  to 
have  all  the  income  for  the  first  five  years,  and  then  if 
the  trees  and  fruit  were  of  value  and  according  to  repre¬ 
sentations  to  deed  to  the  company  a  one-half  interest; 
otherwise  it  would  not  cost  the  farmer  a  cent  for  the  trees?. 

I  told  him  that  offer  only  proved  what  the  company  was: 
10  acres  set  in  apples  of  known  value,  like  McIntosh,  for 
instance  would  he  worth  here  at  least  .$8,000  at  five  years 
of  age  if  well  cared  for,  and  the  trees  to  plant  the  same 
would  have  only  cost  $100  instead  of  the  $1,500  the  com¬ 
pany  wanted  for  their  improved  seedless  trees,  but  that  in 
the  meantime  they  would  be  expecting  to  make  large  sales 
from  the  advertisement  the  contract  would  give  them. 

That  was  a  good  answer,  and  more  could  have  been 
added.  Whenever  you  see  any  concern  driven  to  adopt 
such  methods  in  order  to  sell  fruit  trees  you  may  well 
be  on  your  guard.  Whether  the  trees  amounted  to  any¬ 
thing  or  not  the  planting  of  such  an  orchard  would  for 
five  years  prove  a  great  advertisement  for  the  company, 
for  they  could  point  to  it  as  a  full  endorsement  of  all 
they  claim.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Wash¬ 


ington,  is  still  hunting  down  seedless  apples,  and  while 
many  so-called  “seedless”  have  been  offered  not  one 
has  any  true  commercial  value.  And  John  F.  Spencer 
has  not  yet  anszvered  that  great  question ! 

* 

The  apple  buying  speculators  did  great  injury  to  the 
fruit  growing  industry  in  the  Central  West  this  year. 
They  spread  reports  of  a  200  per  cent  crop— that  is, 
twice  as  large  as  in  an  ordinary  season.  In  truth,  the 
actual  output  of  marketable  fruit  was  barely  60  per 
cent,  as  fungus  diseases  set  in  and  destroyed  a  good 
share  of  the  apples.  The  speculators  seemed  determined 
to  frighten  the  growers  into  giving  the  crop  away,  so 
they  kept  up  their  extravagant  reports  of  the  crop  and 
refused  to  buy  except  at  ruinous  prices.  As  a  result 
thousands  of  barrels  were  lost.  Our  eastern  buyers 
quoted  these  western  reports  of  over-production  and 
used  them  to  depress  prices  here.  In  Missouri  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  advised  growers, 
in  the  face  of  what  the  speculators  said,  to  pack  the 
best  fruit  and  hold  it.  Those  who  did  so  were  well 
paid,  for  the  outcome  showed  that  instead  of  being 
twice  as  large  as  the  average  crop  this  year’s  salable 
product  was  below  the  average.  By  their  tactics  this 
year  the  speculators  succeeded  in  destroying  thousands 
of  barrels  of  fruit,  and  that  is  about  all. 

* 

.  1  he  communication  on  the  opposite  page  from  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  does  not  seem 
to  supply  sufficient  excuse  for  their  refusal  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  complaint  presented  to  them.  For  nearly 
a  year  they  promised  a  thorough  and  impartial 
investigation,  and  delayed  action  under  one  pre¬ 
text  or  another.  In  the  month  of  May  of  this 
year,  they  advised  the  complainant  that  his  com¬ 
plaint  was  then  in  proper  form,  and  that  the  matter 
would  be  investigated.  Without  any  further  warning 
or  communication  of  any  kind,  they  wrote  him  in  Sep¬ 
tember  that  they  would  not  investigate.  The  reasons  al¬ 
leged  are  given  in  their  resolution.  Few  farmers,  we 
think,  will  consider  th.m  sufficient  to  justify  their  re¬ 
fusal  to  investigate  the  charges.  The  only  question  sub¬ 
mitted  to  them  for  decision  was  whether  or  not  the 
cows  in  question  were  correctly  described  in  the  registry 
certificates  issued  by  them.  The  records  were  in  their 
°lhce,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  Breeder,  who  is  one 
of  their  members.  The  cows  are  in  the  Buyer’s  harm 
It  ought  to  be  a  simple  matter  to  get  at  the  facts.  At 
first  only  these  records  were  questioned.  Now  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  the  committee  are  under  suspicion.  Still  more 
serious,  the  integrity  of  the  committee  is  challenged. 
The  Buyer  reiterates  that  the  Breeder  made  the  threat, 
to  discourage  his  complaint,  that  he  would  know  in  ad¬ 
vance  who  would  be  appointed  for  such  an  investigation. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  committee  belittles  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  these  charges.  They  forget  the  interest  that  the 
farmer  who  wishes  to  build  up  a  registered  herd  has  in 
this  question.  They  forget  that  such  farmers  pay  big 
sums  of  honest  money  for  these  registered  pedigrees. 
Are  they  getting  honest  or  fictitious  records?  This 
question  is  no  longer  a  dispute  between  a  buyer  and  a 
seller.  It  is  a  controversy  between  the  American  far¬ 
mer  and  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

* 

The  leaven  is  working  in  New  Jersey.  People  begin 
to  see  what  Senator  Dryden  represents,  and  what  must 
be  done  to  beat  him ! 

As  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  followed  very  closely 
your  campaign  of  the  past  few  years  against  Congressman 
Wadsworth,  who  was  seemingly  the  last  man  in  the  world 
who  should  have  stood  by  the  “beef  trust,”  or  in  fact  any 
other  trust,  and  the  outcome  shows  that  “little  drops  of 
water”  can  still  “make  the  mighty  ocean,”  and  if  the  people 
can  be  aroused,  that  they  are  still  the  masters  and  not 
Slaves.  Following  this  I  notice  you  have  taken  up  the 
cudgels  against  Senator  Dryden,  probably  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  example  of  commercialism  in  that  body,  and  apparently 
(full  of  the  lust  of  power  as  they  all  seem)  the  only  one 
who  dares  to  advertise  his  title  in  connection  with  his 
business.  In  this  fight,  you  have  the  help  of  all  Republi¬ 
cans  who  are  patriotic  enough  to  put  their  State  before 
their  party,  and  if  the  limelight  is  continually  played  on 
those  Senators  and  Assemblymen,  who  do  not  represent  the 
people’s  wishes,  they  will  quickly  vacate  the  fence  and 
seek  the  shades  of  obscurity.  e.  t.  b. 

There  are,  or  ought  to  be,  plenty  of  papers  capable 
of  presenting  the  general  reasons  why  Mr.  Dryden 
should  not  be  re-elected.  The  R.  N.-Y.,  being  a  farm¬ 
ers’  paper,  confines  itself  to  the  arguments  which  would 
naturally  have  greatest  weight  with  the  farmers.  We 
are  satisfied  that  the  farmers  of  New  Jersey  are  the 
only  class  to-day  that  can  save  the  State  from  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  six  years  more  of  Dryden.  We  realize,  too, 
that  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  Jersey  farmers 
have  the  chance  to  make  their  power  felt  in  a  way  that 
will  win  for  them  lasting  respect.  During  the  past  few 
years  political  conditions  in  New  Jersey  have  been 
greatly  changed.  It  is  now  a  commuter’s  State — a  fair 
share  of  the  male  population  leaving  the  State  every 
day  to  work  in  the  large  cities.  The  floating  popula¬ 
tion  has  thrown  extra  burdens  of  taxation  upon  land- 
owners  and  by  reason  of  its  distribution,  forced  farmers 


to  occupy  an  inferior  place  in  political  power.  In  New 
Jersey  members  of  the  Legislature  arc  elected  not  by 
small  districts,  but  by  entire  counties.  A  so-called  “pri¬ 
mary  election”  for  delegates  to  the  county  convention  is 
little  more  than  a  farce.  Thus,  where  there  are  towns  and 
cities  containing  a  large  number  of  commuters,  farmers 
can  seldom  dominate  either  a  convention  or  an  election. 
'J  hey  arc  generally  obliged  in  such  counties  to  take  the 
candidates  that  are  offered  them  by  the  towns.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  such  a  policy,  if  kept  up  five  or  10  years  longer, 
must  be  apparent  to  any  thoughtful  farmer.  The  out¬ 
come  is  sure  unless  the-  farmers  of  New  Jersey  can 
show  that  they  are  still  able  to  dominate  the  Legislature 
as  they  did  years  ago.  In  our  judgment  the  time  has 
come  for  them  to  do  this  in  forcing  the  Republican 
politicians  to  drop  Senator  Dryden.  We  know  that  some 
of  these  politicians  only  need  a  good  excuse  to  leave 
the  man  who  has  brought  disaster  upon  their  party.  As 
our  correspondent  says,  keep  the  limelight  on  them  and 
tell  them  without  fear  that  farmers  have  a  bitter  griev¬ 
ance  against  Mr.  Dryden,  and  there  will  be  no  fence  for 
them  to  sit  on.  We  want  to  put  this  thing  calmly  and 
fairly  before  the  farmers  of  New  Jersey.  You  hold  the 
key  to  the  situation  because  Drvden’s  support  must 
come  from  the  counties  in  which  you  are  strong.  There 
is  more  at  stake  than  you  think,  and  just  as  was  the 
case  in  the  Wadsworth  campaign  events  have  made  it 
possible  for  you  to  show  your  power.  Let  every  Jersey- 
farmer  who  reads  this  write  at  once  to  his  member  of 
the  Legislature  in  protest  against  Dryden,  and  also  go 
out  as  a  missionary  among  his  neighbors. 

*  - 

Great  prominence  is  given  the  recent  estimate  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the  value  of  American 
farm  products  raised  last  year  reaches  the  astonishing 
total  of  $6,794,000,000,  or  nearly  three  times  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  put  to¬ 
gether.  all  other  industries  being  small  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  farmers’  gigantic  output.  The  iron  and 
steel  business,  with  its  clutch  on  every  pocketbook, 
shows  only  earnings  of  $1,200,000,000,  and  in  comparison 
the  Standard  Oil  trust  is  a  mere  peanut  stand,  with  its 
little  $40,000,000  or  so.  Tf  American  farmers  should 
combine  thev  could  sweep  the  capitalists  and  promoters 
out  of  the  country,  but  they  are  never  likely  to  do  so 
for  purely  selfish  ends.  They  want  better  postal  serv¬ 
ice,  lower  tariffs  and  transportation  for  their  products 
at  something  near  cost,  and  they  are  going  to  have  these 
facilities  in.  the  near  future,  or  know  the  reason  why. 

1  he  farmers  of  the  country  make  such  a  magnificent 
showing  because  there  are  more  of  them — they  are  more 
steadily  industrious  ,  more  economical  and  better  self- 
controlled,  as  a  whole,  than  any  other  class  of  pro¬ 
ducers.  ^  This  is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural  nation. 
Other  interests  may  be  vociferous  and  grasping,  but 
they  are  only  sideshows  in  comparison  to  our  mighty 
basic  industry. 

BREVITIES . 

What  sort  of  a  mulch  for  strawberries  do  planer  shav¬ 
ings  make? 

'1  he  re-hate  seems  to  have  proven  a  disastrous  bait  for 
those  sugar  men. 

.Tack  Frost  demands  a  surplus  of  fat  in  his  ration.  lie 
prefers  it  served  on  living  bones. 

Every  man  should  consider  himself  as  a  sort  of  pioneer 
doing  work  which  is  to  benefit  others. 

He  who  takes  the  surplus  water  out  of  a  field  in  an  old 
section  is  as  great  a  benefactor  as  he  who  irrigates  a  desert. 

Wiiat  business  have  you  to  sing  “Dome  Sweet  Home" 
until  you  have  provided  a  full  supply  of  dry  fuel  under 
shelter? 

“Take  off  the  10-cent  tax  and  let  us  sell  oleo  for  what  it 
is,”  say  the  oleo  makers.  But  you  did  not  do  it  before 
the  tax ! 

“My  38  years’  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  my  excuse 
for  asking  a  favor  of  you”  writes  a  reader  in  Montana.  We 
would  like  to  return  3.8  favors  for  such  a  man. 

Better  write  your  good  deeds  in  something  more  enduring 
than  ink.  Chemists  tell  us  that  all  records  written  in 
ordinary  ink  now  will  be  completely  faded  out  in  70  years  ! 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
more  ridiculous  thing  than  for  a  New  Jersey  farmer  to 
sit  idly  by  and  let  the  Legislature  elect  an  oleo  man  like 
Senator  Dryden? 

The  French  government  threatens  a  heavy  duty  on  cot¬ 
ton-seed  and  cotton-seed  oil,  of  which  there  are  enormous 
importations  from  America.  This  is  due  to  complaints  from 
olive  oil  makers,  who  say  their  product  is  extensively  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  cotton-seed  oil.  If  such  duties  will  prevent 
our  product  from  coming  back  to  us  as  pure  French  olive 
oil  we  would  regard  them  with  favor. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Edinburgh  Scotsman  urges  the 
necessity  of  sheep  and  cattle  carrying  lights  when  on  public 
roads  at  nigbt  to  avoid  accidents  to  motorists  and  cyclists. 
The  reform  might’  be  carried  still  further  by  extending  it  to 
pedestrians,  who  ought  to  carry  searchlights  and  Gabriel 
horns;  in  their  present  unilluminated  condition  they  are  a 
constant  annoyance  and  danger  to  enthusiastic  automobilists. 

The  glucose  trust  (said  to  be  controlled  by  t lie  Standard 
Oil  combination)  uses  poisonous  sulphites  to  cheapen  the 
cost  of  its  product.  Glucose  is  used  in  candy-making,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Dairy  and  Food  Commission  has  been 
conducting  a  war  against  the  dangerous  stuff  as  a  result  of 
numerous  poisoning  cases.  This  method  of  cheapening  pro¬ 
duction  seems  a  particularly  villianous  form  of  indirect 
murder. 
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THAT  JERSEY  CATTLE  CASE. 

Tlie  following  communication  has  been  received  from 
the  A.  J.  C.  C. 

Dear  Sirs  : — 'For  the  purpose  of  correcting  any  misappre¬ 
hension  in  the  minds  of  Jersey  "breeders  which  may  have 
been  created  by  an  article  in  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker  of 
November  17,  1000,  page  847,  entitled  “Is  It  a  Whitewash? 
The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Challenged,”  the  Executive 
Committee  of  said  Club  desires  to  state  that  after  careful 
consideration  of  all  the  evidence  presented  in  relation  to 
the  matter  evidently  referred  to  in  said  article,  the  following 
resolution,  which  is  self-explanatory,  was  unanimously 
adopted  at  a  meeting  held  September  27.  1000,  the  only 
change  in  said  resolution  being  the  omission  of  the  mime  of 
the  complainant : 

“Resolved,  That  we  instruct  the  Secretary  to  write 

Mr.  -  that,  while  the  Club  is  always  ready  to 

investigate  charges  of  fraud  when  they  are  corroborated,  we 
do  not  find  in  this  matter  any  corroboration  whatever  of  his 
affidavit,  nor  do  we  find  this  affidavit  sufficiently  specific  as 
to  the  alleged  facts:  that  the  statements  on  the  other  side 
are  just  as  strong  and  in  addition  are  corroborated :  that 
from  information  given  us  we  believe  he  personally  sefected 
the  animals  and  himself  took  them  and  accompanied  them 
upon  their  shipment:  and,  further,  that  it  has  been  the 
constant  policy  of  the  Club  not  to  interfere  in  any  disputes 
between  purchaser  and  seller  In  transactions  of  this  char¬ 
acter  ;  so  that,  under  the  circumstances,  we  do  not  feel 
justified  in  taking  any  action." 

J.  .r.  hemingway.  Secretary. 

When  this  complaint  was  first  entered,  the  buyer  was 
informed  bv  a  member  of  the  Club  that  the  Club  simply 
wanted  a  statement  from  some  other  reliable  breeder. 
This  they  have  from  a  breeder  of  unquestioned  reli¬ 
ability.  Following  this  on  May  9  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  Secre¬ 
tary  wrote  the  complainant  as  follows : 

We  presented  the  matter  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  it  was  referred  back  to  us  by 
the  Committee  with  the  request  that  the  complaint  be  more 
definitely  set  forth  and  substantiated  by  an  affidavit,  when 
it  would  be  legitimately  before  the  Club. 

The  complainant  then  wrote  for  definite  instructions 
as  to  the  form  of  statement  and  affidavit  which  would  be 
acceptable.  To  this  Mr.  Hemingway  made  this  reply: 

Now,  we  cannot  say  just  what  form  of  affidavit  should  be 
sent  :  it  Is  simply  desired  to  have  you  substantiate  your 
complaint,  by  a  sworn  statement,  and  if  you  will  send  the 
same  it  will  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  (which  w i J 1  probably  occur  within  (10  days), 
when  a  committee  will  undoubtedly  be  appointed  to  make  a 
careful  examination  into  the  entire  matter.  Your  letter 
dated  the  14th  inst.  has  also  been  received. 

A  statement  was  then  prepared  and  sworn  to  and 
mailed  to  the  secretary  of  the  Club  at  its  New  York 
address.  At  this  time  the  matter  had  been  referred  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  we  had  written  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  stat¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  the  case  and  requesting  a  prompt  and 
impartial  investigation.  To  this,  on  May  29,  we  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  letter,  the  only  change  being  the 
substitution  of  Buyer  and  Breeder  for  names  of  parties 
concerned : 

Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  dated  the  26th  inst.  with  further 
reference,  to  the  Ruyer-Breeder  matter,  has  been  received 
and  carefully  noted.  The  charges  have  now  been  presented 

by  Mr.  - - - - —  (the  buyer)  in  proper  form,  affidavit 

being  received  from  him  to-day.  and  the  case  will,  as  pre¬ 
viously  indicated,  be  taken  up  by  the  Executive  Committee 
as  soon  as  possible  to  do  so.  I  need  scarcely  repeat  the 
statement  in  my  former  letter  to  you.  that  this  matter  will 
be  given  thorough  and  impartial  Investigation  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  j.  j.  hemingway.  Secretary. 

The  affidavit  was  sufficiently  specific  in  May,  when  de¬ 
finite  action  was  four  months  off;  but  was  not  so  con¬ 
sidered  in  September  when  the  conditions  demanded 
action  that  could  not  be  longer  put  off.  As  to  corrobora¬ 
tion,  thev  had  it  in  the  statement  referred  to  above  from 
a  responsible  Jersey  breeder.  If  they  required  this  in 
the  form  of  an  affidavit  why  was  it  not  so  stated?  On 
the  contrary,  the  buyer  was  lulled  by  the  assurance  that 
his  charge  was  then  “presented  in  proper  form”  and 
that  the  “matter  will  be  given  thorough  and  impartial 
investigation  by  the  A.  J.  C.  Club.” 

What  earthly  difference  can  it  make  about  the  strong 
statements  on  the  other  side?  Would  not  an  accused 
Breeder  make  the  strongest  statements  possible  to  de¬ 
fend  himself? 

Suppose  the  Buyer  did  select  these  animals  and  ac¬ 
company  their  shipment,  which  is  not  our  understand¬ 
ing,  what  possible  effect  could  that  have  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  registration  papers? 

The  only  question  for  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  is  the  reliability 
of  their  records.  The  Breeder,  a  member  of  the  Club, 
claims  that  the  registry  papers  are  correct.  The  Buyer 
claims  that  they  are  not ;  that  a  seven-year-old  cow  is 
registered  as  a  three-year-old ;  that  another  registered  as 
a  two-year-old  is  at  least  five  years  old,  and  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  registry  papers  as  compared  with  the 
actual  age  of  the  cows  a  certain  dam  must  have  given 
birth  to  one  calf  in  June  and  to  another  in  September. 
In  this  the  Buyer  is  substantiated  by  a  veterinary  of  Na¬ 
tional  reputation,  by  a  local  veterinary  and  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  breeder. 

In  view  of  all  these  contentions,  if  it  has  been  the  “con¬ 
stant  policy  of  the  Club  not  to  interfere  in  transactions 
of  this  character,”  the  sooner  that  policy  is  changed  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  club;  and  for  the  farmers  who 
have  been  paying  honest  money  for  their  faith  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  records. 

Views  of  an  Ohio  Breeder. 

The  marked  subject  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  of  November  17 
was  carefully  read,  and  will  say.  as  a  careful  but  small 
breeder,  (bat  if  the  case  is  as  you  state  it,  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  should  tie  inaugurated,  and  all  honest  br“eders 
should  stand  by  and  encourage  you  in  the  investigation. 
No  such  instance  should  be  turned  down  by  the  machinery 
in  power  if  they  have  the  best  interests  of  the  Jersey  breed 
at  heart.  While  I  have  quite  a  large  acquaintance  with  the 
moderate  breeder.  I  can  cite  no  case  of  wilful  deception  in 
m.v  experience  with  the  Jerseys;  however,  I  do  not  think  the 
business  is  entirely  free  from  dishonest  men  or  their 
methods  No  more  "so  than  the  banking  business,  or  other 
mercantile  pursuits.  This  party,  if  proof  is  certain,  should 


he  exposed  through  the  press,  as  the  ordinary  farmer  can¬ 
not  afford  to  pay  purebred  prices  for  grades  to  found  a 
future  herd  on.  I  would  like  to  know  his  name.  Yours 
for  the  good  of  the  breed  and  protection  to  the  farmer. 

Ohio.  N.  A.  BUCKLIN. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — A  great  flood  came  down  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  River  and  Chase  Creek  December  3,  and  the  principal 
business  part  of  Clifton.  Ariz.,  was  almost  completely  ruined. 
The  loss  of  life  is  variously  estimated  at  from  20  to  40, 
The  flood  was  caused  by  the  breaking  of  a  dam.  The  great 
flood  swept  through  the  camp,  destroying  many  business 
buildings,  wrecking  the  smelting  plant  of  the  Arizona  Cop¬ 
per  Company,  and  tearing  out  miles  of  track  of  the 
Arizona  and  Mexico  Railroad.  Clifton,  which  has  about 
3,500  people,  lies  in  a  narrow  vajley,  near  the  eastern  line 
of  Arizona.  The  less  prosperous  of  the  inhabitants  live  in 
Chase  Creek  Canon,  a  peculiarly  dangerous  situation  in 
times  of  high  water.  Two  years  ago  12  lives  were  lost 
in  the  canon,  and  immense  damage  was  done  by  the  rise 

of  the  San  Francisco  River.  .  .  .  The  explosion  of  a 

boiler  December  (i  in  the  four-story  factory  building  of  the 
I*.  ,T.  Ilarney  Shoe  Manufacturing  Company,  Lynn.  Mass., 
and  the  fire  which  immediately  followed  destroyed  14  build¬ 
ings  in  the  West  Lynn  manufacturing  district,  causing  a 
total  loss  estimated  at  $520,000.  Eleven  persons  were 
injured.  .  .  .  December  5  witnesses  in  the  Chicago 

teamsters’  strike  conspiracy  gave  evidence  concerning  their 
orders  to  attack  non-union  men,  instructions  being  to 
break  their  arms  or  legs,  so  that  they  could  not  work. 
They  were  also  ordered  to  throw  vitriol  and  Other  acids 
upon  horses  to  make  them  run  away,  eggshells  or  syringes 
filled  with  acid  being  given  them  at  the  union  headquarters. 
The  whole  strike,  which  was  characterized  by  extreme  bru¬ 
tality  and  lawlessness,  was  not  due  to  any  complaint  on  the 
part  of  teamsters  but  to  the  fact,  as  alleged  by  witnesses, 
that  the  persons  on  trial  sold  a  so-called  “sympathetic” 
strike  to  the  striking  garment  makers,  for  which  their  own 
union  received  no  benefit.  .  .  .  Fire  in  a  chapter  house 

at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  December  7.  caused  the 
death  of  four  students  and  two  firemen.  .  .  .  Capt. 

Rough  of  the  Tort  Macon,  N.  C.,  life  saving  station  was 
startled  December  9  to  discover  that  the  embankments, 
breakwaters  and  pier  were  settling.  The  breakwater  just 
in  front  of  the  main  building  has  entirely  disappeared. 
There  is  now  more  than  50  feet  of  water  where  before  the 
giving  away  of  the  rocks  the  land  was  three  feet  above  high 
water.  The  wharf  in  front  of  the  building  settled  until  it 
was  afloat.  Rapt.  Rough  says  there  is  now  50  feet  of  water 
where  generally  there  was  about  10  feet  at  high  tide.  Capt. 
Rough  says  there  was  no  shock  or  slip  to  attract  his  at¬ 
tention.  The  only  thing  lie  observed  was  the  steady  set¬ 
tling  of  the  earth.  Some  who  have  observed  the  phenome¬ 
non  think  the  sinking  is  due  to  the  heavy  current  along  that 
part  of  the  beach  cutting  a  channel  under  the  breakwater. 
The  beach  is  still  gradually  sinking,  having  dropped  10 
feet  within  the  day.  .  .  .  The  people  of  Meade,  Liberal. 

Cimarron  and  other  towns  in  southwest.  Kansas  have  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Gov.  Iloch  to  aid  them  in  getting  coal.  With  the 
thermometer  marking  zero  in  that  region  December  9,  the 
people  in  20  towns  were  without  fuel.  In  many  of  the 
smaller  places  the  inhabitants  congregated  at  schoolhouses 
and  churches,  where  one  fire  will  warm  many.  Railroads 
insist  that  they  cannot  get  cars  in  which  to  haul  coal.  The 
railroads  are  charged  with  confiscating  the  coal  started  for 
the  fuel  famine  district.  .  .  .  Once  more  the  entire 

Colorado  River  is  flowing  into  the  Salton  Sink,  and  Im¬ 
perial  and  Coachella  valleys  are  once  more  menaced  by 
rising  waters.  'Hie  main  line  of  the  Southern  Raeifie  must 
again  be  moved  to  higher  ground,  unless  the  water  can  be 
brought  under  control.  A  thousand  people  in  Salton  Basin 
must:  lose  their  homes,  including  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
acres  of  farming  lands,  the  Southern  Pacific  must  build 
200  miles  of  new  main  line,  and  irrigation  about  Yuma 
must  be  abandoned.  The  Government  Laguna  dam  irriga¬ 
tion  project  may  become  an  impossibility.  At  a  conserva¬ 
tive  estimate  more  than  $25,000,000  of ‘present  values  are 
at  stake  upon  the  success  of  the  effort  to  close  the  break. 
What  is  known  as  the  Hind  dam  wras  thrown  across  the 
new  channel,  and  an  earth  dike  was  built  up  parallel  to 
the  river  for  ten  miles,  mainly  in  Mexico.  On  the  Arizona 
side  of  the  river  is  the  Government  dike.  Water  found 
Its  way  through  both  dikes,  flooding  large  areas.  This  was 
thought  to  be  serious,  but  was  not  considered  critical  un¬ 
til  December  8,  when  the  water  developed  a  distinct  channel, 
and  the  entire  river  found  its  way  around  the  Hind  dam 
into  the  channel,  from  which  it  had  just  been  barred.  The 
dam  itself  is  uninjured.  It  is  belie%-ed  that  the  Southern 
l’acific  will  immediately  begin  the  construction  of  forty 
miles  of  road  around  the  Salton  Sea.  about  50  feet  above 
the  present  grade.  ...  At  a  total  cost  to  the  glucose 
trust  of  half  a  million  dollars,  settlement  was  made  De¬ 
cember  0  at  T’hiladelphia  by  D.  C.  Gibboney,  acting  for 
State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  Dr.  B.  IT.  Warren, 
and  Attorney-General  Hampton  L.  Carson,  acting  for  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  of  all  cases  based  upon  sales  of  can¬ 
dies  containing  glucose  adulterated  with  poisonous  sul¬ 
phites.  As  a  result  this  particular  kind  of  food  poisoning 
has  been  abolished  in  Pennsylvania  at  one  stroke.  Moving 
its  adulterated  product  out  of  Pennsylvania  back  to  New 
York,  and  the  costs  which  it  agreed  to  pay  cost  the  trust 
$500,000.  .  .  .  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Com¬ 

pany,  through  its  counsel,  Tompkins  K.  Mcllvaine,  pleaded 
guilty  December  11  before  Judge  ITolt  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  New  York,  to  five  indictments  returned 
against  it  during  May,  July  and  August  and  was  fined 
$10,000  on  each  of  the  fifteen  counts,  a  total  of  $150,-' 
000  An  $18,000  fine  has  already  been  Imposed,  so  the 
sugar  company  must  hand  over  $168,000  for  accepting 
about  $70,000  in  rebates 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  National  Bureau  of  Entom¬ 
ology  announced  at  Boston  recently  the  discovery  of  a  large 
number  of  Gypsy  moths  in  the  State  of  Maine  and  declared 
that  the  finding  of  “this  dangeraus  enemy  of  forest  trees  in 
Maine  is  full  of  grave  significance,  in  view  of  the  large 
timber  interests  of  that  State.”  The  announcement  fol¬ 
lows  a  special  investigation  by  the  forces  of  the  bureau 
along  the  roadsides  and  in  the  orchards  in  the  southwestern 
section  of  the  State.  The  insect  was  found  in  alarming 
numbers  in  Kitter.v  and  Eliot.  Nearly  300  egg  clusters 
were  located  in  various  parts  of  Kittei.v  and  as  many  as 
30  nests  were  located  in  a  single  orchard.  The  authorities 
intend  to  push  them  as  rapidly  as  possible  along  the  coast 
line  to  Portland,  a  city  which  they  point  out  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  infestation  because  of  the  Immense  amount  of 
travel  and  traffic  centering  there. 

The  Farmers’  Short  Course  will  be  given  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity,  T.afayette.  Indiana,  January  14-19.  1907.  This 
course  will  include  the  subjects  heretofore  given  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Corn  School  and  in  addition  Dairying  and 
Horticulture. 

The  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association  will  hold 
the  annual  meeting  at  Penn  Yan.  N.  Y..  January  2  and  3, 
1907.  Addresses  will  lie  given  by  the  following:  Prof.  IT. 
T\  ITedriek,  of  the  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva :  Prof. 
P.  J.  Parrott,  of  the  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  :  Prof. 
M.  V.  Slingerland,  of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Cornel! 
University :  II.  J.  Eustace  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington;  Geo.  G.  Atwood,  of  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Albanv.  N.  Y. ;  C.  B.  Cook,  vice- 
president  of  the  Michigan  Horticultural  Society :  L.  L. 
Morrell,  Kinderhook.  N.  Y.  :  Dr.  Francis  P.  Kraiitz,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Stubbnitz  Orchard  Co..  Berkley.  W.  Va.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  alarming  spread  of  San  Jose  scale  during  the 
past  season,  and  the  many  questions  that  have  come  to 
the  secretary  concerning  it.  it  has  been  thought  best  to 
devote  one  whole  session  to  the  discussion.„of  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Men  who  have  had  large  experience  with  this  enemv 
have  been  engaged  to  speak  on  this  topic.  The  exhibit  of 
fruit  promises  to  be  the  largest  ever  made  at  the  Winter 
meeting.  The  experiment  station  at  Geneva  will  show 
more  than  600  plates  of  fruit. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces 
an  examination  on  January  4,  1907,  to  secure  eligibles  from 
which  to  make  certification  to  fill  two  vacancies  In  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  dairy  chemist,  at  $1,200  to  $1,800  per  annum,  in 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture, 


and  vacancies  as  ihey  may  occur  in  that  Department  re 
quiring  similar  qualifications.  'The  salary  paid  will  depend 
upon  the  education,  training,  and  experience  shown,  and 
the  probable  value  to  the  service  of  the  persons  selected. 
Applicants  should  at:  once  apply  to  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  application 
Form  304  and  special  form.  No  application  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  unless  properly  executed  and  filed,  in  complete  form, 
with  the  material  required,  with  the  Commission  at.  Wash¬ 
ington  prior  to  the  hour  of  closing  business  on  January  4, 
1907. 

The  short  course  for  farmers  will  be  held  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  St.  Anthony  I’ark,  January  8  to 
February  16,  1907. 

The  creamery  course  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
State  College,  Pa.,  opens  January  3,  1907.  and  students  will 
be  received  without  previous  formal  application.  The  new 
dairy  building  gives  ample  accommodations  for  a  large 
class.  The  college  has  plenty  of  room,  a  complete  cream¬ 
ery  equipment,  and  is  prepared  to  give  a  thorough,  practical, 
useful,  course  for  the  man  who  is  working,  or  expects  to 
work,  in  the  creamery. 

CANADIAN  GRAIN  TRUST. — A  special  meeting  of  the 
Manitoba  Cabinet  was  held  December  3.  when  it.  was  de¬ 
cided  to  take  steps  to  put  an  end  to  the  combination  of 
grain  dealers,  who,  it  is  alleged,  have  combined  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  down  the  price  of  grain  paid  by  elevator 
companies  to  farmers.  Before  the  royal  commission  a  num¬ 
ber  of  witnesses  swore  the  price  to  be  paid  at  country 
points  was  regulated  in  Winnipeg  daily  by  Secretary  Fowler 
of  the  Grain  Dealers’  Association.  This  brought  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  a  head,  and  the  Grain  Growers’  Association  is  of  the 
opinion  that  farmers  have  been  swindled  out  of  thousands 
of  dollars  yearly  by  this  combine.  D.  W.  McCuaig,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Grain  Growers’  Association,  swore  out  informa¬ 
tion  against  J.  C.  Gage,  J.  G.  McHugh,  John  Love,  and  a 
number  of  other  grain  men  prominent  inthe  Canadian  North¬ 
west.  Immediately  a  special  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  was 
held,  and  the  Government  decided  to  at  once  take  over 
prosecution  and  conduct  it  with  vigor. 


BULK  SHIPMENT  OF  APPLES . 

No  bulk  apples  have  been  shipped  from  this  station  this 
season,  and  only  one  or  two  cars  last  year.  About  25  cars 
were  loaded  ami  sold  f.  o.  b.  in  adjoining  town  last  season — 
price  about  75  per  cent  that  of  No.  1  barreled  stock. 
Growers  here  hold  that,  bulk  or  inferior  grades  replace  No. 
1  fruit  to  some  extent,  but  that  percentage  is  an  unknown 
one.  Certain  markets  and  dealers  demand  something  a  little 
cheaper  in  price  than  first-class  goods,  but  usually  get.  less 
real  value  for  their  money.  We  are  inclined  to  take  a  selfish 
view,  that  “some  one  will  supply  this  demand”  and  we 
furnish  the  goods  if  on  hand.  e.  w.  C. 

New  York. 


Being  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Bitter  Root  Valley  of 
Montana,  diversified  farming  is  the  principal  industry. 
Mining  is  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Grain,  hay  and  fruit 

are  the  principal  crops  grown.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for 

oats  to  yield  100  bushels  per  acre,  and  wheat  from  40  to 
60.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  fruit  do  well,  except  peaches 

and  grapes.  It  is  not  my  aim  to  advertise  our  beautiful 

valley,  but  we  are  proud  of  our  big  red  apples.  Alexander 
and  McIntosh  are  the  favorites,  and  always  command  good 
prices.  We  also  have  the  Seedless  apple  man  in  our  midst, 
but  thanks  to  The  It.  N.-Y.,  his*  graft  is  not  meeting  with 
very  good  success,  as  far  as  I  can  learn.  We  have  no  ele¬ 
vators  in  this  part  of  the  State,  only  storage  warehouses: 
all  grains  and  all  vegetables,  including  potatoes,  are  sacked. 
All  apples  and  other  fruits  are  boxed.  Sacks  cost  10  to 
12  cents  for  new  ones  and  six  to  seven  for  second-hand. 
Oat  sacks  hold  120  pounds:  wheat  sacks  100  pounds;  vege¬ 
tables  are  usually  put  into  second-hand  sacks.  Hay  is  all 
baled  with  two  wires  and  straw  with  three.  Most  of  the 
straw  is  fed  at  home.  jj.  a.  b. 

Victor,  Monf.  , _ 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  D.  M.  Magie  Co.,  of  Oxford,  O.,  are  breeders  of  high 
class  Poland  China  swine,  noted  for  large  litters.  One  of 
their  customers,  Mr.  Ralph  O.  Lane,  Colfax,  Ind..  writes 
them  that  from  12  sows  breed  to  Magie  stock,  116  pigs 
were  farrowed  last  March,  and  90  market  toppers  were 
raised. 

The  King  Harness  Co.,  of  Owego,  N.  Y.,  make  a  specialty 
of  selling  harness  by  mail,  and  the  thousands  of  satisfied 
buyers  throughout  the  country  prove  that  the  plan  is  a  suc¬ 
cess.  A  custom-made,  old  fashioned  oak-tanned  harness  is 
sold  at  factory  prices  under  a  five-year  guarantee.  The 
buyers  may  select  any  kind  of  harness  desired,  without  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  dollar,  examine  it.  and  if  it  does  not  come  up  to 
expectations  or  the  description,  he  can  return  it.  at  the 
company’s  expense.  Send  for  free  catalogue  showing  full 
line  of  harness  to  King  Harness  Co.,  6  Lake  street,  Owego, 
Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  48-page  book  called  “Practical  Farm  Buildings”  has 
just  been  published  by  F.  W.  Bird  &  Son,  East  Walpole. 
Mass.,  and  Chicago.  It  is  full  of  valuable  plans  and  speci¬ 
fications  for  all  kinds  of  farm  and  poultry  buildings,  and 
everyone  of  our  readers  should  take  advantage  of  the  excep¬ 
tional  offer  they  are  making  to  send  it  to  anyone  free  who 
sends  in  four  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  for  postage.  The 
book  would  ordinarily  sell  for  $1.  and  it  is  worth  every 
cent  of  if.  Our  readers  should  send  for  this  book  at  once, 
because  the  edition  is  limited,  and  it  will  also  pay  you  to 
get  samples  of  Raroid  and  Neponset  if  you  do  not  know 
about  the  kind  of  work  they  will  do. 

Dr.  David  Roberts,  the  noted  cattle  specialist,  has  con¬ 
densed  the  practical  experience  of  a  lifetime  into  a  valuable 
hook,  entitled  “Practical  Home  Veterinarian.”  This  large 
hook  is  bound  in  cloth,  handsomely  illustrated  with  numer¬ 
ous  engravings,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  tells  how  to  treat 
and  cure  diseases  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs.  It 
goes  right  down  through  the  entire  list  of  livestock  diseases 
and  tells  you  just  what  to  do.  The  first  edition  of  10.000 
conies  is  being  given  away  to  stockmen.  Every  reader  of 
this  paper  should  have  one  of  these  books.  If  you  want  a 
copy,  simply  write  to  Dr.  David  Roberts,  510  Grand  Avenue, 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  inclosing  10  cents  to  pay  postage,  and  state 
how  many  cows,  horses,  hogs  and  sheep  you  own.  He  will 
send  you  the  book  by  return  mail. 

We  get  so  accustomed  to  seeing  certain  trademarks  that 
we  sometimes  fail  to  recognize  their  importance  to  us  as 
consumers.  It  is  only  when  we  have  been  foolish  enough 
to  spend  our  money  for  some  inferior  article,  and  found  to 
our  sorrow  that  the  cheapest  in  price  is  sometimes  tire 
dearest  in  practice,  that  we  fully  appreciate  the  value  of 
standard  articles.  Taylor  Brothers.  Camden.  N.  .T ,  have 
an  attractive  trade  mark  for  the  well-known  Keystone  Food 
for  Poultry  and  Pigeons.  This  brand  needs  no  introduc¬ 
tion  to  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  tried  it  we  suggest 
that  you  communicate  with  the  proprietors,  mentioning 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  ask  for  their  prices.  At  the  present 
time  they  are  sending  out  a  useful  souvenir  free,  also  their 
booklet.  In  addition  to  the  Keystone  Foods,  they  also  carry 
a  complete  line  of  incubators,  brooders,  remedies,  fixtures, 
and  other  appliances  of  many  kinds. 

Gordon  Van  Tine  &  Co.,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  are  the 
largest  manufacturers  in  the  world  of  sash,  doors,  mill- 
work  and  building  material.  Their  catalog  tells  all  about 
their  own  timber  lands,  their  own  sawmills,  their  factories 
their  enormous  capacity,  their  guarantees  of  quality  and 
safe  delivery,  and  shows  whv  they  save  50  per  cent  over 
dealers’  price,  no  matter  where  "you  live.  They  sell  by 
mail  order  only,  and  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  quality. 
To  get  the  benefit  of  this  saving,  whether  you  are  a  con¬ 
tractor,  carpenter  or  individual  user,  or  whether  you  want 
a  $5  or  a  $10,000  order;  whether  you  are  going  to  build  a 
handsome  home  or  put  storm  windows  in  the  old  home — 
first  write  for  the  catalog  to  Gordon  Van  Tine  &  Co., 
Station  A  29,  Davenport,  Iowa.  This  catalog  is  so  simple 
you  can  order  everything  by  letter  and  save  50  per  cent. 
The  catalog  is  illustrated,  and  one  of  the  main  features  Is 
a  set  of  pictures  and  complete  architect’s  plans  for  five 
houses  of  moderate  cost,  which  in  itself  saves  many  a 
builder  tlie  expense  of  having  plans  drawn. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

CHRISTMAS  EVE  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 
Heap  on  more  wood!  The  wind  Is  chill; 
But  let  It  whistle  as  it  will. 

We'll  keep  our  merry  Christmas  still; 

Each  age  has  deem’d  the  new-born  year 
The  Attest  time  for  festal  cheer. 

And  well  our  Christian  sires  of  old 
Loved  when  the  year  its  course  had  roll'd,- 
And  brought  blithe  Christmas  back  again, 
With  all  his  hospitable  train. 

Domestic  and  religious  rite 
Gave  honor  to  the  holy  night; 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  bells  were  rung; 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  Mass  was  sung; 

The  damsel  donn’d  her  kirtle  sheen; 

The  hall  was  dress’d  with  holly  green; 
Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry  men  go, 

To  gather  in  the  mistletoe. 

The  fire,  with  well-dried  logs  supplied, 

Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide; 

The  huge  hall  table’s  oaken  face, 

Scrubb’d  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace, 
Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  marks  to  part  the  squire  and  lord. 

Then  the  grim  boar’s  head  frown’d  on  high. 
Crested  with  bays  and  rosemary. 

Well  can  the  green-garb’d  ranger  tell 
How,  when,  and  where  the  monster  fell; 
What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore, 

And  all  the  baiting  of  the  boar. 

Then  came  the  merry  masquers  in, 

And  carols  roar’d  with  blithesome  din; 

If  unmelodious  was  the  song, 

It  was  a  hearty  note,  and  strong. 

White  shirts  supplied  the  masquerade, 


charge.  Finally  the  board  of  managers 
decided  to  investigate  these  complaints, 
and  the  aggrieved  old  ladies  were  asked 
to  explain  the  causes  of  their  dissatis¬ 
faction.  When  finally  sifted  down,  there 
was  only  one  actual  complaint  left,  and 
this  was  from  an  old  lady  who  asserted 
that  on  three  separate  occasions,  when 
they  had  prunes  for  supper,  her  dish  only 
held  five  prunes,  while  the  old  lady  next 
to  her  had  six !  The  erring  matron  ad¬ 
mitted  that  she  had  never  counted  the 
prunes,  because  it  had  not  occurred  to 
her,  but  in  future  she  was  willing  to  do 
so,  rather  than  cause  any  ill-feeling.  We 
may  smile  at  the  self-centered  narrowness 
that  leads  to  such  frivolous  complaints 
as  this,  yet,  after  all,  are  not  many  cases 
of  family  trouble  reared  upon  as  slight  a 
foundation?  Once  decide  that  another 
member  of  the  household  receives  more 
consideration,  and  we  can  find  endless 
causes  xor  self-pity  and  envious  discon¬ 
tent,  which  gradually  poisons  one’s  whole 
existence.  As  Mrs.  Wilcox  says; 
Contentment  hears  the  kettle  sing  its  song 
upon  the  hearth, 

And  thinks  that  gracious  melody  the  sweet¬ 
est  sound  on  earth; 

While  Envy  at  the  window  sits,  and  sighs 
and  moans  all  day 

To  own  a  grand  piano  like  the  folks  across 


Tuck  in  back  of  crib  and  have  it  loose 
over  shoulders  and  drop  over  edge  of 
crib.  When  the  child  turns  over,  it  will 
fall  down  and  keep  them  covered.  My 
little  girl  has  her  second  one,  one  for  her 
cradle  and  now  one  for  the  crib,  and  I 
could  not  think  of  getting  along  without 
one. 

Meat  pie  made  from  pieces  of  chicken, 
roast  pork  and  mutton  (all  or  two  of 
them)  is  good.  Put  pieces  in  deep  dish, 
add  the  gravies  or  water,  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  poultry  seasoning;  make  a 
crust  like  baking  powder  biscuits  and 
bake. 

For  appetizing  hash  made  from  left¬ 
overs  from  roast  beef,  steak  and  stew, 
grind  in  meat  chopper,  put  in  stewpan, 
add  the  gravies  or  cover  with  water ;  let 
boil,  add  chopped  potatoes,  mix  thorough¬ 
ly,  season.  Sometimes  I  get  it  all  ready 
the  night  before  for  breakfast.  Cover 
and  put  in  oven.  If  I  have  plenty  of  eggs 
when  the  hash  is  done  for  the  table  I 
make  holes  in  hash,  break  egg  in  each 
hole  and  return  to  oven  till  cooked  to 
please  the  family,  hard  or  soft,  or  put  a 
small  piece  of  butter  in  cup-cake  tin  and 
break  an  egg  in  each ;  bake  and  place  on 
top  of  hash. 

It  is  easy  to  keep  fresh  meat  several 
weeks  if  there  is  plenty  of  snow ;  as  there 
has  been  for  the  last  two  Winters.  Cut 
the  meat  in  pieces  suitable  to  cook  for 
your  family  and  pack  in  snow  in  a  bar¬ 
rel  placed  the  north  side  of  house.  We 
have  packed  ours  several  Winters  and 
find  it  very  convenient;  have  had  it  to 
use  for  two  months  and  like  it  very 
much.  If  it  is  warm  or  rains  sometimes 
we  have  to  fill  the  barrel  with  more  snow. 
Keep  it  filled  with  snow  and  barrel  cov¬ 
ered  with  wooden  cover  and  stone  on  top, 
so  it  will  not  blow  off.  M.  B. 

The  Bookshelf. 


Ami  smutted  elieeks  the  visors  made; 

But.  O,  what  masquers,  richly  dight, 

Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light! 

’Twas  Christmas  broach'd  the  mightiest  ale, 
’Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale; 

A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 

The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year. 

—Sir  Walter  Scott. 

* 

This  is  the  season  when  chilblains  be¬ 
gin  to  make  life  miserable  for  many  suf¬ 
ferers.  We  still  find  grain  alcohol,  well 
rubbed  on.  extremely  comforting.  As 
soon  as  burning  irritation  gives  warning 
of  the  trouble  begin  treatment.  Bathe 
the  feet  in  warm  water,  dry  them  well, 
and  then  rub  with  the  alcohol,  which 
takes  out  all  soreness.  We  have  used 
turpentine  in  the  same  way,  but  prefer  the 
alcohol.  Neglected  chilblains,  which  in 
time  form  painful  open  sores,  will  make 
the  whole  Winter  season  wretched ;  the 
trouble  should  be  persistently  treated,  from 
the  time  it  begins  to  show.  We  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  persistent 
case  of  chilblains  cannot  be  cured,  but  it 
is  quite  possible  to  modify  it  by  preven¬ 
tion. 

* 

Some  of  the  Christmas  magazines  are 
making  their  periodical  lament  that  the 
real  spirit  of  Christmas  is  dead.  They 
describe  costly  celebraiions,  with  e'"i bo¬ 
rate  variations  of  Santa  Claus,  and  pa¬ 
thetically  ask  for  instructions  as  to  t lie 
manufacture  of  a  really  merry  Christmas. 
The  fact  is  a  manufactured  Christmas  is 
no  Christmas  at  all.  The  Feast  of  the 
Nativity  is,  first  of  all,  a  religious  festi¬ 
val,  and  we  cannot  impart  its  spirit  by  a 
mild  saturnalia  of  food  and  fun,  with 
Santa  Claus  as  the  central  figure.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Mr.  Pickwick,  whose 


the  way. 

* 

Among  heavy  cotton  goods  suitable  for 
Winter  wear  is  Wexford  suiting,  which 
shows,  in  a  variety  of  colorings,  the  min¬ 
gled  grays,  browns,  olives  and  drabs  of 
heather  mixtures  or  tweeds.  It  is  nearly 
as  heavy  as  denim,  looks  like  woolen  and 
costs  121/  cents  a  yard.  Ombre  plaid  is 
another  of  the  cottons  that  imitate  wool¬ 
en,  being,  as  its  name  implies,  a  shaded 
plaid,  two-toned,  and  heavy  in  texture ; 
it  costs  19  cents  a  yard.  These  fabrics 
are  excellent  for  Winter  house  dresses, 
made  in  a  simple  shirtwaist  style.  A 
skirt  of  the  Wexford  suiting,  plainly 
made,  would  be  useful  to  wear  with  light 
shirt  waists  in  the  house,  as  it  would  save 
washing  during  Winter.  Flannelette  be¬ 
gins  at  six,  eight  and  10  cents  a  yard 
for  the  ordinary  striped,  and  15  cents 
for  the  figured,  which  reproduces  the 
colors  and  patterns  of  French  flannel ;  it 
is  a  very  useful  Winter  material  for 
underwear,  nightgowns  and  wrappers,  but 
the  weaves  which  have  a  fluff}’-  nap  are 
so  inflammable  that  we  do  not  like  to 
use  them.  A  single  spark  would  set  the 
nap  in  a  blaze  and  we  have  heard  of 
shocking  fatalities  resulting  from  a 
sputtering  parlor  match,  which  ignited  the 
fabric.  When  buying  flannelette  we  al¬ 
ways  select  a  smooth  finish;  the  better 
qualities  show  a  slight  twill.  There  are 
many  fleece-backed  cotton  materials  now 
offered  for  Winter  waists ;  our  main,  ob¬ 
jection  to  them  is  that  they  are  too  heavy 
to  dry  well  when  laundered  in  Winter 
weather. 

Notes  From  Homeland. 

Have  your  little  children  bloomers  to 


The  Healthful  Farmhouse,  by  “A 
Farmer’s  Wife.” — This  suggestive  little 
book  deals  with  the  problems  of  cleanli¬ 
ness,  ventilation,  sanitation  and  furnish¬ 
ing  of  the  farm  home  and  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  scheme  of  living.  It  contains  10 
chapters,  and  its  suggestions  are  meant 
to  make  living  less  laborious,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  wholesome.  The  book 
is  thoroughly  genuine  in  its  point  of  view, 
and  can  be  warmly  recommended.  It  is 
attractively  bound  and  prettify  illustrated. 
Published  by  Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. ;  price  60  cents. 

The  Story  Book  Girls,  by  Christina 
Gowans  Whyte.  This  suggests  “Little 
Women”  in  an  English  setting;  it  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  books  for  girls  we 
have  met  with  for  some  time.  There  are 
four  merry  sisters,  ranging  in  age  from 
13  to  17,  and  their  manly  grown-up  broth¬ 
er,  who,  with  their  circle  of  friends,  pro¬ 
vide  plenty  of  interest  through  the  book. 
There  is  a  little  hint  of  romance  and  a 
great  many  humorous  happenings,  all 
told  with  much  skill.  It  is  wholesome  in 
tone,  and  certainly  most  absorbing;  we 
recommend  it  as  a  desirable  book  for  the 
young  girl.  Published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York;  price  $1.50. 

The  Romance  of  John  Bainbridge,  by 
Henry  George,  Jr.  This  is  Mr.  George’s 
first  novel ;  he  is  already  known  as  the 
author  of  “The  Menace  of  Privilege,” 
and  of  a  life  of  his  well-known  father. 
This  novel  is  a  study  of  modern  social 
and  business  conditions,  and  their  con¬ 
nection  with  corrupt  politics.  The  hero 
is  a  young  lawyer,  who  devotes  himself 
to  the  legal  aid  of  the  poor;  from  this 
he  enters  politics,  and  fights  against  cor¬ 
ruption.  It  is  essentially  a  novel  with  a 
purpose,  and  its  sincerity  will  gain  it  a 
resnectful  hearing.  Published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York;  price 
$1.50. 


Christmas  at  Dingley  Dell  is  still  held  up 
as  a  model,  began  the  day  by  church-go¬ 
ing.  and  we  recommend  his  example  to 
those  pessimists  who  mourn  the  decad¬ 
ence  of  this  festival.  Our  own  Christ¬ 
mas  is  always  associated,  first  of  all,  with 
the  resinous  odors  of  the  evergreens  that 
turn  the  church  into  a  bower,  and  sug¬ 
gest  by  their  fragrance  the  gifts  of  the 
Magi.  Gifts  and  feasting  come  after¬ 
wards,  but  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
make  it  the  children’s  festival  until  we 
have  first  offered  homage  to  the  Child  of 
Bethlehem.  With  that  central  thought, 
old,  yet  ever  young,  and  a  remembrance 
that  while  we  may  have  little,  others 
may  have  less,  there  need  be  no  spectre 
of  weariness  at  the  Christmas  feast. 

* 

We  heard  of  a  case  recently  where  the 
inmates  of  a  home  for  aged  women  made 
many  complaints  against  the  matron  in 


tuck  their  clothes  in?  Then  with  their 
cloaks  and  overshoes  that  button  or  buc¬ 
kle,  they  can  play  out  in  the  snow  and 
come  in  warm  and  dry.  You  will  not 
need  to  get  new  cloth,  but  look  through 
some  discarded  clothing.  I  made  a  pair 
for  my  little  girl  from  two  old  blue 
woolen  flannel  shirts.  She  has  worn 
them  several  Winters,  as  I  made  them 
as  large  as  my  material  would  allow. 
Elastic  is  run  in  top  and  in  the  bottom 
of  legs ;  they  are  easy  to  put  on  and  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  children  very  much. 

When  you  are  making  dish  towels  make 
a  few  short  ones,  for  the  little  children 
to  use ;  for  they  like  to  help  mamma  wipe 
spoons,  knives  and  the  tin  dishes. 

When  you  have  dates,  save  the  stones, 
wash  and  dry  and  give  to  the  little  ones 
to  play  with ;  they  will  make  pretty  de¬ 
signs,  daisies,  houses,  etc.,  in  a  box  of 
sand  on  the  table. 

If  your  little  ones  trouble  you  about 
getting  uncovered  at  night,  make  an  extra 
blanket  to  put  over  after  you  tuck  them 
of  eiderdown,  double,  1(4  yard  long,  fin¬ 
ished  with  stitching  around  the  edge. 


A  wholesome  cream  of  tartar 

baking  powder.  Makes  the 

lightest,  best  flavored  biscuit, 

hot-breads,  cake  and  pastry. 

Alum  and  alum-phosphato 
baking  powders  are  in¬ 
jurious.  Do  not  use  themm 
When  buying  baking  pow¬ 
der  be  sure  the  label 
specifies  cream  of  tart  arm 
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BROKEN  CRACKERS 

ones  and  can  be  bought 
at  jow  prices  from  the  factory  of  NEW  ENGLAND 
BISCUIT  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass,  manufacturers  of 
the  famous  “Toasted  Butter  Crackers,”  “Little 
Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit,”  etc.  Write  us. 


Honestly  now! 
You  never  heard 
anything  but 
praise  for 

Scott9 s 
Emulsion. 
You  just  forgot 
about  it.  Try  it 
now  for  a  cough 
or  cold  or  to  build 
up  your  gen¬ 
eral  health. 
Every  drug¬ 
gist  has  it. 

50c.  AND  $1.00. 
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WE  LL  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Cattle  or  norse  hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer, 
or  any  kind  of  hide  or  skin  with  the 
hair  on, soft, light,  odorless  and  moth¬ 
proof  f  or  robe,  rug,  coat  or  gloves,  and 
make  them  up  when  so  ordered. 

Avoid  mistakes  by  getting  our  catalog, 
prices,  shipping  tags,  instructions  and 
“Crosby  puts  the  freight”  offer,  before 
shipment.  We  make  and  sell  Natural 
Black  Galloway  fur  coats  and  robes.  Black 
and  Brown  Frisian,  Black  Dog  Skin,  and 
fur  ined  coats.  We  do  taxidermy  and 
head  mounting.  We  buy  no  hides,  Bkins, 
raw  furs  or  ginseng.  Address 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


This  Steel  Ran£e 

will  work  In  your  kitchen 

2  Years 

On  Approval  Trial 

Let  urn  save  you  from  $6  to 

S25  oil  Ranges,  Oak  Heaters, 
Base  Burners,  Cast  Cook 
Stoves,  Hot  Blast 
All  at  about 
dealers’  prices. 

Send  Us 
No  Money 

until  you  have  tried 
the  stove.  Don’t  buy 
a  stove  or  range  of  any  kind 
until  you  have  asked  us  to  send 
vou  the  Free  Stove  Book.  Tells 
now  to  save  money  by  buying 
in  the  United  Factories  way. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  Dept.S-31,  Cleveland.  0 


When  you  see  a  Coat  that 
looks  like  this 

You  will  think  of  the 

Worthing  &  Alger  Co, 

HILLSDALE,  MICH. 

Whose  Coats 

DO  NOT  WEAR  OFF 

Like  this  illustration. 
From  now  on  you  will 
notice  what  large  num¬ 
bers  of  fur  coats  are  worn 
off.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
our  make.  They  are  moth 
proof  ;  no  smell  ;  no  seam 
up  the  back  :  edge  not 
hemmed;  leather  armpit 
shields  and  a:2!4  in.  leather 
strip  across  the  bottom 
witli  self-adjusting  wrist 
warmer.  Are  guaranteed. 
Get  our  prices  for  tan¬ 
ning  cattle  and  horse 
hides  for  robes. 


The  above  glove  post-paid  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  SI. 75.  Genuine  horse  palm 
and  fur  hack.  Made  in  Gloversville, 
the  Glove  Center  of  the  world  and  sold 
direct  to  the  consumer  only.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Write  to-day  for  our  complete  Glove 
Catalogue  showing  over  100  distinct 
styles,  free  upon  request. 

CONSUMERS  GLOVE  CO., 

Department  5,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 
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Charity  Sweetheart’s  Letters. 

The  plants  that  I  have  grown  for 
Christmas  gifts  seem  determined  to  do  me 
, credit.  Three  of  the  heliotropes  are 
opening  flowers,  and  will  be  presentable, 
and  I  find  it  is  a  favorite  with  many  plant 
lovers.  It  requires  to  be  kept  from 
draughts  and  never  allowed  to  get  a 
chill,  while  the  water  must  be  warm  that 
is  used  on  it.  The  Roman  hyacinths  are 
sprouting  too  fast;  probably  the  dark 
place  in  the  cellar  was  not  cold  enough 
those  beautiful  Autumn  days  when  they 
were  forming  roots.  My  onions  were 
small  after  all,  and  the  bread  mixer  I 
intended  to  try  with  the  money  is  still  in 
the  future.  But  I  do  not  intend  to  lose 
them  all,  and  have  sorted  out  the  smallest 
to  make  onion  pickles.  We  have  plenty 
of  bottles,  and  it  is  likely  I  can  sell  them 
to  the  hotel  people  next  Spring.  It  did 
seem  a  pity  to  see  them  refuse  to  grow 
any  larger,  but  the  season  was  very  dry, 
and  brother  says  now  that  1  might  have 
known  better  than  to  plant  them  so  near 
apple  trees  that  take  all  the  strength  out 
of  the  soil.  Mother’s  recipe  for  pickling 
onions  was  to  peel  and  lay  in  brine  for 
a  day,  then  drain  and  place  in  a  jar  with 
some  cloves  and  pepper  corns.  Pour  over 
scalding  vinegar  and  cover  tight.  The 
next  day  put  them  into  the  bottles  and 
heat  the  vinegar  again  with  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  sugar  to  every  gallon,  and  cork 
while  hot.  We  always  like  them  best 
after  they  have  stood  two  or  three 
months,  so  if  all  is  well  I  will  work  at 
them  during  Winter  mornings  when  we 
are  not  busy. 

Cleveland’s  beans  turned  out  well;  he 
shelled  them  evenings  and  his  father 
bought  them,  and  Sherman’s  corn  was 
sold  early,  but  he  only  had  a  few  dozen. 
But  Grant,  who  did  not  expect  very 
much  from  his  tomatoes,  has  reaped  quite 
a  harvest.  Pie  was  late  with  them,  as  the 
plants  had  to  be  reset,  through  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  white  grub,  and  when  the 
first  frost  came  lie  had  only  sold  two  bas¬ 
ketfuls.  It  was  only  a  touch  on  the 
vines,  but  he  asked  if  he  might  put  them 
in  the  shed  loft,  and  gathered  all  that 
were  any  size.  We  thought  it  very  use¬ 
less,  but  did  not  try  to  restrain  him,  and 
the  result  is  that  he  picked  them  over, 
half  a  dozen  times,  and  still  they  ripened 
up  during  the  fine  Autumn  days,  during 
which  he  kept  the  windows  open  and  free 
ventilation.  And  he  sold  22  baskets  of 
pinky  tomatoes  after  harvesting  them, 
and  the  demand  was  more  than  the  sup¬ 
ply.  He  is  a  generous-hearted  boy,  and 
said  as  the  money  came  in:  “You  must 
have  part  of  this.  Aunt  Charity,  for  you 
helped  so  much.”  But  I  just  shook  my 
head,  and  persuaded  him  to  put  it  in  the 
bank,  and  then  neither  of  us  would  be 
tempted  to  spend  it. 

The  boys  have  been  teasing  me  lately 
about  a  post  card,  because  when  people 
spoke  against  their  excessive  use,  I  al¬ 
ways  contended  that  they  were  educa¬ 
tional.  But  when  one  of  the  hotel  clerks 
took  a  snap  shot  of  me  as  I  was  giving 
a  boy  some  apples,  all  unconscious  of  him, 
and  put  the  post  card  in  the  stores  to  sell, 
I  did  not  feel  at  all  complimented,  espe¬ 
cially  as  he  labeled  it  “Sweet  Charity.” 
Perhaps  if  the  trick  had  been  played  on 
some  other  girl  I  should  have  considered 
it  funny,  but  that  is  always  the  way  when 
anything  comes  home  to  ourselves,  the 
joke  becomes  almost  tragic  in  our  annoy¬ 
ance.  The  post  card  furore  has  been 
overdone,  but  is  a  useful  element  in  cor¬ 
respondence  when  friends  who  are  trav¬ 
eling  send  descriptive  cards  of  places  we 
can  perhaps  never  see.  Why  must  things 
be  spoiled  by  not  letting  well  enough 
alone? 

As  the  Winter  evenings  lengthen  and 
•the  shortest  day  approaches  we  intend  to 
try  to  read  and  study.  I  want  to  interest 
the  boys  in  the  biography  of  the  great 
men  and  women  who  have  lived  before 
our  time.  They  are  at  the  age  when  such 
things  remain  in  the  memory,  and  should 
not  pass  these  long  evenings  without 
gaining  some  knowledge  that  is  worth 
remembering.  charity  sweetheart. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  guimpe  waist  shown  can  be  used 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  with  various  styles 
of  trimming.  The  waist  consists  of  the 
front  and  the  backs  and  is  made  over  a 
fitted  lining.  This  lining  is  faced  at  the 
arms-eye  edges  with  material  to  match 
the  sleeves,  so  giving  the  complete  guimpe 
effect  while  on  it  is  arranged  the  chem¬ 
isette.  The  sleeves  are  comfortably  full 
and  can  be  finished  with  bands  below  the 


5503  Fancy  Guimpe  Waist,  32  to  40  bust, 

elbows  or  extended  to  the  wrists  as  liked 
and  there  is  a  shaped  and  fitted  girdle 
worn  at  the  waist.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
124  yards  21,  124  yards  27  or  1  yard  44 
inches  wide  with  24  yard  of  all-over  lace, 
124  yards  of  silk  for  the  guimpe  and  4J4 
yards,  of  banding  to  make  as  illustrated ; 
3 y2  yards  of  material  21,  2]/2  yards  27  or 
1 Y  yards  44  inches  wide  if  one  material 
is  used  for  waist  and  guimpe.  The  pat¬ 
tern  5503  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  3G, 
38  and  40-inch  bust  measure;  price  10 


If  a  grocer  says  “certainly,'' 
when  you  ask  him  for  a 
Macbeth  lamp-chimney,  it’s 
an  indication  that  he  is  a  safe 
man  to  deal  with,  as  it  shows 
a  desire  on  his  part  to  serve 
his  trade  with  the  best  of 
everything. 

The  merchant  who  always 
tries  to  sell  you  something 
“just  as  good,”  when  you  ask 
for  a  standard  article,  doesn’t 

sell  Macbeth  lamp-chimneys. 

My  Index  is  useful  to  everyone  who  owns 
a  lamp — and  it’s  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


STRONGER  EVERY  YEAR  Cq r 

WHILE  ALWAYS  PAYING 

Pr  Thirteen  Years  we  have  regularly  remitted 
dividends  to  thousands  of  small  investors  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  never  in  a  single  in¬ 
stance  less  than  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  Our  re¬ 
sources  are  greater  now  than  ever  before  and  our 
patrons  better  secured.  Let  us 
explain  by  correspondence  how 
we  can  handle  your  savings  to 
your  advantage. 

Assets,  $1,750,000. 

Established  13  Years. 

Ranking  Dept*  Supervision. 

Earnings  paid  from  day  re¬ 
ceived  to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited 
and  promptly  answered. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

5  Times  Bldg.,  Broadway,  New  York. 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing  but 
the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUALITY. 
Everybody  orders  again,  as  the  CORNED  BEEF  is  as 
we  represent.  Write  for  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Simpson’Eddystone  Prints 

These  are  questions  to  ask  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  dress:  Will  it  hold  its  color? 

W;ll  it  wear  well  ?  Will  it  pay  for  the 
time  spent  in  making? 

Simpson-Eddystone  Prints  are 
standard  for  quality,  fast  color, ^nd 
long  wear.  Some  designs  with  a  new 

Silk  finish  • Ask  y0ur  dealer  for 

Simpson-Eddystone  Prints. 

Three  genera  ;ons  of  Simpsons 
have  made  ii.mpson  Prints. 

PRINTS  The  Eddyitone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

BY  USING  THE 

Rochester  Radiator 


Fitsany  Stove  or  Furnace. 
Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 
or  money  refunded. 

Write  for  booklet  on  heating  homes. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 

•U*  Furnu.e  St.,  Korheeter,  N  Y. 


Price  from 
$•2.00  to 

$12.00 


For  hard  or 
soft  coal, 
wood  or  gas. 


EVERY  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER 

CAN  AFFORD  A 

Caldwell  Tank  and  Tower. 

Costs  little  and  gives  as  good 
water  service  as  city  water  works. 
Strong  and  durable  and  lasts  a 
lifetime  without  repairs.  Easy  to 
erect  and  handsome  in  appear¬ 
ance.  Plenty  of  outfits  around 
you.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

W  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louinvllle,  Ky. 

T.nka  fsteel’  Wood\  T 
tanks  ^  Galvanized  )  lower» 

Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Gas  Engines. 


cents. 

The  seven-gored  skirt  gives  a  pretty 
variation  of  the  favorite  pleated  model. 
The  skirt  is  cut  in  seven  gores  and  is  laid 
in  inverted  plaits  at  front,  back  and  sides. 
The  trimming  bands  are  arranged  over 


5501  Seven  Gored  Skirt, 

22  to  32  waist. 

indicated  lines  and  stitched  to  position 
with  silk.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  24  yard  27, 
5  yards  44  or  52  inches  wide  when  mate¬ 
rial  has  figure  or  nap ;  7  yards  27,  4  yards 
44  or  3^4  yards  52  inches  wide  when  it 
has  not.  The  pattern  5501  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  a  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32-inch  waist 
measure;  price  10  cents. 

Think  not  thyself  better  for  anything 
that  happens  to  thee  from  without. — Jere¬ 
my  Taylor. 


NEW  STEEL  RANGE 

$8,75  buys  this  BIG  HAND¬ 
SOME  NEW  1907  MODEL.  FULL 
SIZE,  SIX-HOLE,  SQUARE 
STEEL  RANGE.  (With  reser¬ 
voir  and  closet,  as  Illustrated,  a 
trifle  extra.)  For  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  wonderful  steel 
ee  bargain,  write  for  our 
2E  STOVE  CATALOGUE. 

In  our  own,  the  largest 
stove  foundry  in  the  world, 
In  Newark,  Ohio,  we  make 
every  variety  of  the  high¬ 
est  grade  stoves  and 
ranges,  and  sell  them 
direct  to  the  user  at  about  one- 
halt  the  lowest  prices  asked  by 
others.  Every  stove  covered  by 
our  binding  guarantee,  euaran- 
1  teed  to  reach  you  safely,  free 
from  break  or  damage,  guarantee 
the  freight  charges  to  be  very  small,  every  stove 
offered  on  thirty  days’  free  trial,  and  we  agree  to 
always  furnish  any  repairs  in  the  years  to  come.  We 
can  nil  your  order  for  any  size  or  style  stove  the  day 
we  get  it,  so  you  will  have  your  stove  In  just  a  few 
days  after  you  order  it. 

PRICES  HAVE  JUST  NOW  BEEN  GREATLY  REDUCED, 

as  shown  by  our  latest  FREE  Stove  Catalogue.  Our 
Acme  Triumph,  Acme  Renown  and  Acme  Regal  Steel 
Ranges  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  price;  marvel¬ 
ously  low  prices  on  our  entire  line  of  stoves,  includ¬ 
ing  oak  heating  stoves,  beautiful  base  burners — about 
one-half  regular  retail  prices.  We  have  new  stove 
offers  that  will  please  and  surprise  you.  Write  us  a 
letter  or  a  postal  card  and  simply  say.  “Send  me  your 
Free  Stove  Catalogue.’’  mention  this  paper,  and  by 
return  mall  you  will  receive  postpaid,  our  very  latest 
Special  Stove  Book,  with  large  pictures  and  complete 
descriptions  of  our  entire  line  of  stoves,  all  the 
wonderful  low  prices,  the  greatest  stove  offer  (you 
ever  received.  Our  FREE  PROFIT  SHARING  PLAN 
Is  also  explained.  Don’t  buy  a  stove  at  home  or 
elsewhere  until  you  get  this  NEW  STOVE  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  and  all  our  new  offers.  Write  today.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St., Syracuse,  N.Y. 


AGENTS 


SellFarmers 


For  Catalogue 

3.  B.  Foot®  Foandrj  Co. 


Wanted  for  our  Forged  Steel  Com¬ 
bination  Hatchet,  Wire  Cutter, 
Staple  Puller,  etc.,  8  tools  In  one. 
Remarkable  seller.  You  can  sell 
more  than  you  have  any  idea.  It 
is  simply  a  wonder.  Agents  sell 
as  high  as  fifty  a  day.  Get  a  sam¬ 
ple  quick.  Why  work  for  small 
wages  when  you  can  make  big 
money?  Sam  pie  case  alio  cont&i  ns 
Hand  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter 
combined  for  repairing  harness, 
one  Stlcktight  Buttoner  Machine, 
1  box  Lice  Killing  Neit  Eggs.  Writ® 
today  for  catalog  of  novelties,  spo» 
cial  prices,  plans  to  agents. 

Dept*  021»  Frederick  town*  Ohio* 


|AfA||  DRILLING  & 

WvGII  PROSPECTING  MACHINES. 

Fastest  drillers  known.  Great  money  earners  I 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO* TIFFIN*  OHIO. 


Try  a  Boss  Cream  Raiser 

In  your  home.  If  not 
as  represented  return 
atour  expense.  More 
satisfactory  than  a 
$100  Separator.  Runs 
Itself,  raises  cream 
,  quickly.  Gets  More 
Cream,  keeps  milk 
and  cream  sweet  dur¬ 
ing  hotest  weather, no 
skimming  or  crocks 
and  pans  to  handle. 
During  cold  weather  set  in  house,  water  need  not  be 
changed.  60,000  Gravity  Separators  sold  In  1906.  More 
Boss  than  any  other  kind.  Price  S3. 25  and  up.  Write 
today  for  free  Catalogue.  It  will  save  you  money. 

Blufton  Cream  Separator  Co.  box  m  Bluftom,  0. 


Canadian  Government 

FREE  FARMS 


OVER  200,000  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  who 
have  settled  In  Cana¬ 
da  during:  the  past  few 
years,  testify  to  the  fact 
that  Canada  la  beyond 
question  the  greatest 
farming:  land  In  the  world. 

Over  Ninety  Million 
Bushels  of  Wheat 


from  the  harvest  of  1806  means 
g:ood  money  to  the  farmers  of 
Western  Canada,  when  the  world 
has  to  be  fed.  Cattle  Raising, 
Dairying:  and  Mixed  Farming:  are 
also  profitable  c  a  1 H  n  e  s.  Coal, 
wood  and  water  In  abundance: 
churches  and  schools  convenient: 
markets  easy  of  access;  taxes  low. 

For  literature  and  information  addre*.  the 

Superintendent  of  Immigration. 
Ottawa,  Canaria 
or  THOS.  DUNCAN. 
Canadian  Government  Agent, 
Syracuse  Bank  Bldg., 
Syracuse,  New  York 


The  children’s  friend — 

Jayne’s  Tonic  Vermifuge 

Drives  out  blood  impurities.  Makes  strong  nerves  and  muscles. 
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GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red . 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth. 
Corn  . 

@  82% 
@  91  % 

@  51 
@  42 
@  64  % 
@  46 

Oats  . 

Rye  . 

Barley  . . 

FEED. 

Market  firm. 

City  Bran  . 

Middlings  . 

Red  Dog  . 

Linseed  meal  . 

.  22.50 

@22.00 
@25.00 
(</  25.75 
@30.75 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  prime,  Timothy . 

No.  1  . 

@22.00 
@21.00 
@20.00 
@19.00 
(<i  1  7.00 
(n  1 6.00 
@12.00 
@  1  2.00 
@10.00 

No.  2  . 

No.  3 . 

Clover,  mixed . 

Clover  . 

Wild  . 

Straw,  long  rye . 

Short  and  oat . 

.  8.00 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.81  per  40-quart 
can,  netting  3%  cents  per  quart  to  2(i-cent 
zone  shippers  who  have  no  extra  station 
charges. 

BUTTER. 


HOTHOUSE  STUFF. 


Lettuce,  dozen  .  25  @  50 

Cucumbers,  dozen  .  75  @1.50 

Tomatoes,  lb .  10  @  25 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 1.50  @2.50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 1,50  @2.50 

Mushrooms,  lb .  40  @  85 

Beet  leaves,  bushel .  —  @  75 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  No.  1,  bbl.5.00  @0.00 

Bermuda,  No.  2 . 3.00  @4.00 

Maine,  bag  . 1.50  @1.55 

Long  Island,  bbl . 1.50  @1.75 

State  &  W  n,  ISO  bbls . 1.37  @1.50 

Jersey,  bbl . 1.25  @1.45 

Sweet  Potatoes — S'n  ye!.,  bbl.  1.00  @1.50 

Jersey,  basket .  75  @1.00 

Artichokes.  French,  dozen . 1.40  @1.75 

Brussels  Sprouts,  quart .  3  @  10 

Beets,  Old.  bbl . 1.00  @1.25 

New  Orleans.  100  bchs . 2.00  @3.00 

Carrots.  Old,  bbl . 1.00  @1.50 

New  Orleans.  100  bchs . 2.00  @3.00 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  white, 

ton  . 12.00  @15.00 

Domestic,  ton  . 8.00  @10  00 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  basket.  ..  1.50  @2.25 

Celery.  State  &  W'n  dozen....  15  @  50 

California,  case . 4.50  @5.00 

Chicory,  New  Orleans,  bbl.... 3. 00  @4.00 

French,  dozen .  75  @1.00 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  long  cut, 

barrel  . 1.00  @2.50 

French,  dozen . 2.00  @  — 

Endive.  Belgian,  lb .  10  @  15 

Eggplants.  Florida,  box . 2.00  @4.00 

Escarol,  New  Orleans,  bbl.... 2.00  @3.00 

French,  dozen .  —  @1.00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  bbl .  60  @  90 

Kohlrabi,  New  Orleans,  100 

bchs . 4.00  @5.00 

Lettuce,  Florida,  basket . 1.00  @1.75 

North  Carolina,  basket .  50  @1.00 

Norfolk,  basket .  25  @  75 

New  Orleans,  bbl . 1.00  @2.00 

Onions,  white,  bbl . 2.00  @5.00 

Red  . 1.50  @2.00 

Yellow  . 1.75  @2.75 

Peppers.  Florida,  carrier . 3.00  @5.00 

Pumpkins,  bbl . 50  @1.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 1.25  @  1 .50 

Parsley,  New  Orleans.  100 

bchs . 1.50  @2.50 

Peas.  Florida,  basket . 1.50  @3  50 

Radishes,  New  Orleans.  100 

bchs . 1.00  @2.00 

Romaine.  New  Orleans,  bbl...  2.50  @4.00 

Florida,  basket . 1.25  @1.75 

French,  dozen . 1.00  @1.50 

String  Beans,  Fla.,  basket _ 1.25  @2.00 

Squash.  Marrow,  bbl .  50  @1.00 

Hubbard  .  50  @1.00 

Fla.,  new,  white,  basket.  ...  1 .00  @2.00 

Spinach.  Norfolk,  bbl . 1.00  @1.75 

New  Orleans,  bbl . 2.00  @3.00 

Turnips.  Rutabaga.  Can.,  bbl .  .  SO  @90 

Near-by,  bbl .  65  @  80 

White,  near-by.  bbl .  75  @1.25 

Tomatoes.  Florida,  carrier.  ...  1 .50  @3.50 

West  I..  carrier . 1.50  @2.50 

California,  flat  box . 1.00  @2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens  . 10 

Fowls  . n 

Roosters  .  7 

Turkeys  . .14 

Ducks . 13 

Geese  . 12% 

Pigeons,  pair . .'.25 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  fancv .  21  @  22 

Fair  to  good. .  18  @  20 

Inferior  .  11  @  16 

Chickens,  best .  24  @  25 

Common  to  good .  13  @21 

Fowls  .  11  @  14 

Ducks  .  11  @  15 

Geese  .  12  @  15 

Squabs,  doz . 2.50  @5.00 


Top  grades  scarce  and  very 

Creamery,  extra  . '. 

Seconds  and  firsts . 

Lower  grades  . 

Storage  . 

State  Dairy  . . 

Factory  . 

Renovated  . . 


firm. 

—  @ 
26  @ 
22  @ 
25  @ 

22  @ 
18  @ 
18  @ 


33 
31 % 
25 

30% 

28 

22 

24 


CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy . 

Good  to  choice’ . 

Inferior  . 

Skims  . 


EGGS 

White,  fancy  . 

White,  good  to  choice.  .  . 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

Western  and  Southern.  . 
Storage  . 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  bushel  . 

Medium  . 

Pea  . 

Red  kidney  . 

Yellow  Eye . 


HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice . 

Common  to  good . 

Olds  . 

German  . 


— 

@ 

14i/, 

1  2%  @ 

1 3  % 

11 

@ 

12 

@ 

9 

41 

@ 

43 

38 

@ 

40 

36 

@ 

38 

28 

@ 

33 

18 

@ 

25 

2.40 

@2 

.45 

— 

@1 

.60 

— 

@1 

.50 

@2 

.50 

— 

@2 

.10 

21 

@ 

23 

19 

@ 

21 

8 

@ 

11 

36 

@ 

42 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evap.,  best .  —  @  9 

Evaporated,  choice  .  8%@  8% 

Evaporated,  prime  .  7%@  8 

Evaporated,  poor  to  common  6 %  @  7% 

Sun  dried  .  6  %  @  6% 

Chops,  100  Ihs . 2.60  @2.75 

Cores  and  skins . 1.70  @1.75 

Cherries  .  18  @  19 

Blackberries  .  13  @  14 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

pies.  King,  barrel . 2.00  @3.oo 


Spltzenburg  . 1.50  @3.00 

Spy  . 1.50  @2.50 

Baldwin  . 1  50  @2. on 

Ben  Davis . 1.50'  @2.00 

Greening  . .  ..2.50  @3.00 


Bulk  stock,  barrel  measure..  75  @1.50 

Newtown  Pippin,  W'n,  box.  2.00  @3.00 

Spltzenburg,  Western,  box..  1.50  @2.50 

Jonathan,  Western,  box....  1.25  @1.75 


Baldwin,  Western,  box . 1.25  @1.50 

Ben  Davis,  West’n,  box.... 1.00  @1.50 

rears,  Bose,  barrel . 2.50  @4.50 

Clairgeau  . 2.00  @3.00 

Anjou  . 2.00  @2.75 

Lawrence  . 2.00  @2.50 

Vicar  . 1.50  @2.50 

Kleffer  .  75  @1.75 

Strawberries,  Florida,  quart..  40  @  75 

California,  pint  .  10  @  40 

Cranbeirles,  Cape  Cod,  late. 

barrel  . 7.50  @9.50 

Cape  Cod,  early  black . 5.50  @8.00 

Cape  Cod,  poor  to  fair . 4.00  @5.00 

jersey,  barrel  . 6.00  @6.50 


LTVE  STOCK. 


Sieers  . 

@5.80 

Oxen  . . 

@4.50 

Bulls  . 

@4.30 

Oows  . 

.1.00 

@4.00 

Mileb  cows  with  calves.  , 

@55.00 

Calves  . 

.5.00 

@9.00 

Slieep  . 

@5.50 

Lambs  . 

.  6.75 

@8.25 

@6.70 

Hags  . 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  for  ton  lots ; 

smaller 

quantifies 

proportionnlelv  higher. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  ton . 

Muriate  of  potasli.  2.016 

lbs 

_ 41.85 

Sulphate  of  potash.  2  016 

lbs 

_ 48.15 

Dried  Blood  . 

_ 50.00 

Kalnlf  . 

Aeid  phosphate . 

_ 11.00 

Basle  Slag.  2.016  lbs.... 

_ 17.55 

Peruvian  Guano,  Cbincba 

_ 40.50 

Lobos  . 

Ground  bone.  3  Tier  eent 

am. 

:  54% 

per 

cent  bone  phosphate. 

Patent  Roofing. — On  page  857  appears  a 
request  for  roofL.g  experience.  The  patent 
roofing  I  have  on  my  farmhouse-  has  been 
on  for  more  than  15  years.  It  has  been 
painted  twice  since  with  a  kind  of  paint  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  makers  of  the  roofing.  There 
are  no  signs  of  a  leak  or  failure  in  any  part 
as  yet.  j.  e.  h. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Movable  Poultry  ITofses.— The  Mark 
Lane  Express  (England)  lias  this  sensible 
note :  “The  usefulness  of  poultry  for  de¬ 
stroying  ground  insects  is  generally  admitted, 
and  the  other  day  we  had  an  ocular  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  fact.  Two  or  three  teams 
were  plowing  in  a  field  in  which  some  weeks 
ago  moveable  poultryhouses  were  placed  on 
the  stubble.  Behind  each  plow  was  a  flock 
of  liens  greedily  pecking  away  on  the  newly- 
turned  furrows.  The  ploughshares  were  turn¬ 
ing  up  wireworm  and  various  other  grubs, 
and  as  fast  as  they  appeared  in  view  there 
was  a  scramble  amongst  the  fowls  for  the 
dainty  morsel.  It  would,  of  course,  be  im¬ 
possible  to  say  how  many  wireworms  and 
otb@  insect  pests  the  poultry  disposed  of, 
but  the  number  must  have  lieen  considerable, 
and  we  question  whether  farmers  make 
enough  of  their  fowls  as  a  means  of  destroy¬ 
ing  ground  pests.  In  scores  of  cases  the 
poultry  never  leave  the  precincts  of  the 
farmyard  for  fear — some  tell  us — that  foxes 
should  have  them,  but  with  moveable  houses 
and  reasonable  care  they  can  be  protected, 
and  while  t lie  fowls  are  all  the  better  for 
being  moved  about,  they  may  be  usefully  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  cause  of  cultivation.” 


Bagging  Grapes. — Henry  Jorolaman,  who 
wrote  the  article  on  bagging  grapes  on  page 
742,  wants  to  add  this:  "I  repeat:  that  the 
bags  are  put  on  in  time,  as  soon  as  bloom 
drops,  and  the  little  grapes  show  about  the 
size  of  No.  6  shot,  or  before  they  are  half 
grown,  as  after  that  time  they  are  apt  to 
mildew  and  get  stung  by  the  various  grape 
beetles.  I  also  find  it  is  useless  to  spray 
when  grapes  are  bagged.” 


REAVTIFPL  XMAS  nnrt  NEW  YEAR  POSTALS  IIP 

Santa  Claus,  Greetings,  etc..  Gold  em-  C  D  C 
bossed,  and  our  elegant  Catalogue  of  Holiday  Gifts. 
BOSTON  SOU.  POSTAL  CO.,  Dept.  32,  BOSTON. 


Ul  ■  yTPIl— Party  who  owns  or  controls  severs 
TV  All  I  CU  good  heavy  teams  to  take  contract’for 
cutting  logs  and  xmtting  to  mill  and  drawing  lumber 
from  mill,  Ulster  County,  to  railroad,  or  will  take 
teams  singly.  Two  years  steady  work.  Address 

ULSTER  LUMBER  CO.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARM  MANAGER. 

We  can  offer  a  good  proposition  to  a  man  (with 
small  family)  to  take  charge  of  good  alfalfa,  dairy 
and  hog  farm.  Must  bo  competent  butter  maker,  and 
be  aide  to  maintain  quality  for  the  exclusive  family 
trade.  Farm  is  well  stocked  and  convenient.  Close 
to  Topeka.  This  proposition  would  not  be  open  but 
for  a  serious  accident  to  present  superintendent. 
References  required.  Address  for  particulars 

DAVII)  G.  PAGE,  Topeka,  Kan. 


P|  C  ACC  send  a  trial  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com - 
iLLnOC  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  Bay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  St„  New  York. 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  Little  1  3th  .St..  New  York. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  AND  HOMES 

FREE  CATALOGUE  of  Splendid  Bargains. 

R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


3nnn  MONEY-MAKING  FARMS  for  sale 
J  wW  throughout  New  England,  New  York, 
Now  Jersey  and  the  South ;  write  for  “Strout’s  List 
No.  17,”  describing  hundreds  of  bargains,  all  sizes  and 
prices,  with  pictures  of  buildings.  E.  A.  STROUT. 
Farm  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


To  Reliable  Shippers  of  Furs  and  Ginseng 

I  will  mail  upon  application  a  well  gotten  up  and 
reliable  price  list  of  RAW  FURS  and  GINSENG. 
Same  will  be  ready  about  Dec.  1st.  Address  all  com¬ 
munications  to  Lemuel  black,  Lock  Box  48, 

Hightstown,  N.  J.  Good  reference  given  if  necessary. 


Pnn  Oil  P— Stock  and  dairy  farm,  478  acres, 
■  UH  wALC.  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  Good  build¬ 
ings,  which  alone  cost  the  price,  $5,000.  For  partic¬ 
ulars,  address,  Ulster  Lumber  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Land  Now  Tennessee 

I  can  sell  you  farms  and  plantations  today  in  deep,  rich 
soil  sections  of  Tennessee  at  $5  to  $20  an  acre  for  cash, 
or,  on  easy  terms.  You  can  raise  cotton,  wheat,  potatoes, 
hay,  vegetables,  or  fine  stock  fast  enough  in  that  fine, 
healthful  climate  to  quickly  pay  for  your  land,  which  is 
advancing  in  value  rapidly  with  the  prosperity  of  the  South. 
Write  metoday  tor  facts  and  free  booklets.  H.  F.  SMITH, 
Traffic  Mgr.  N.  C.  <fc  St.  Louis  Ry.,Nashville,  Tenn.  Dcpt.t . 

$5 to  $20  an  Acre  &  going  up 


T 
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Is  absolutely  water-proof.  Resists  fire.  Is 
easy  to  apply.  RUBEROID  ROOFING  re¬ 
quires  no  expensive  attention.  Not  affected 
by  changes  of  temperature.  Contains  no  tar, 
paper,  rubber  or  other  short-lived  ingredients 
to  crack,  dry  up  and  become  useless  with  age. 

Write  for  Samples,  Booklet  and  further  particulars. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

Manufacturers, 

100  William  Street,  New  York. 

Chicago,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis. 
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To  Heat 
Cold  Rooms 
Quickly 
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Every  house  has  its 
cold  room.  Abnormal  weather 
conditions,  inadequate  stove  or 
furnace  heat  often  result  in  some  particular 
part  of  the  house  being  cold  and  cheerless.  You 
can  make  home  warm  and  cheerful  with  the 

PERFECTION 

Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

Carry  it  about  from  room  to  room.  Turn  wick  high  or  low— there’s  no 
danger.  Smokeles  device  prevents  smoke  and  smell.  Easy  to  operate 
as  a  lamp.  All  parts  easily  cleaned.  Brass  oil  fount  beautifully  em¬ 
bossed.  Holds  4  quarts  of  oil  and  burns  g  hours.  Gives  intense 
heat.  Two  finishes — nickel  and  japan.  Handsome,  useful,  reliable. 

Every  heater  warranted.  If  not  at  your  dealer’s  write  our 
nearest  agency  for  descriptive  circular. 


R 


The 
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is  the  best  lamp 

>amp  for  all-round 

JU  household  use 
^-U  can  buy.  Equipped  with 
latest  improved  burner.  Gives 
bright,  steady  light  at  lowest  cost.  Made  of  brass 
throughout  and  nickel  plated.  Suitable  for  any  room 
whether  library,  dining-room,  parlor  or  bedroom.  Safe 
and  satisfactory.  Every  lamp  warranted,  Write  to 
nearest  agency  if  not  at  your  dealer’s. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 


1906. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


Merry  Christmas! 

We  wish  every  member  of  every  family 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  circle,  rich  and  poor, 
high  and  low,  young  or  old,  strong  or 
weak,  in  health  or  in  sickness,  peace  and 
comfort  and  happiness  at  this  recurrence 
of  the  Christmas  season.  We  wish  all 
material  success  and  prosperity.  If  it  were 
in  our  power  we  would  have  fullness  and 
plenty  in  every  home  of  the  land.  We 
would  have  equal  opportunity  for  every¬ 
one,  and  a  just  share  of  the  fruits  of  his 
labor  for  all.  We  would  have  no  one  en¬ 
joying  the  fruits  of  another’s  labor  against 
the  laborer’s  consent.  In  short  we  would 
have  equal  opportunities  for  all  and  spe¬ 
cial  privileges  to  none.  We  may — T  think 
we  will —  reach  this  condition  later;  but 
under  our  present  social  and  economic 
conditions  we  fall  short  of  the  full  meas¬ 
ure  of  justice  we  owe  to  one  another. 
But  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  facul¬ 
ties  each  one  of  us  is  the  custodian  of  his 
own  rewards.  In  this  realm  the  poor,  un¬ 
fortunate  and  ill  can  find  his  own  consola¬ 
tions  and  his  own  rewards  and  happiness, 
i  liese  arc  the  most  satisfying  of  life’s  re¬ 
wards,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  especially 
that  we  wish  you  one  and  all  a  merry  and 
happy  Yuletide. 

This  is  the  special  season  of  subscrip¬ 
tion  renewals.  This  office  will  probably 
receive  40,000  renewals  at  least  tins  month. 
They  are  coming  in  in  increased  numbers 
now  every  day.  We  are  prepared  with 
increased  help  and  improved  facilities  to 
handle  every  day’s  mail  before  the  office 
closes  for  the  day.  Accompanying  these 
renewals  are  hundreds  of  letters  including 
orders  for  new  subscriptions  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  and  actually  thousands  for  the 
10-weeks  orders.  Following  is  a  sample 
of  these  letters,  no  different  from  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others,  but  selected  because  it  is 
first  at  hand : 

Herewith  enclosed  I  send  two  dollars,  one 
to  renew  my  subscription  and  a  new  one, 

which  is  for  — —  —  - ,  Deerfield,  Ill. 

This  subscription  was  induced  by  the  new 
“Brown’s  Seedling”  grape  mentioned  in  pres¬ 
ent  issue.  Wish  you  to  begin  with  this  issue 
so  that  he  may  see  the  cut  of  the  fruit  and 
what  you  have  to  say  of  it.  I  have  done 
what  everyone  can  do,  namely,  sent  one  new 
subscriber,  and  I  am  sure  t  have  done  him 
a  favor  that  will  be  worth  more  than  a 
dollar  to  him  before  the  year  is  out,  prob* 
ably  many  times*  over.  Will  try  to  get  a 
few  more  subscribers,  because  there  is  a  real 
inducement  in  your  offer  which  will  make 
men  listen  and  act,  if  anything  can  nave 
that  effect.  I  have  several  in  mind. 

Illinois.  w.  z. 

Wc  commend  this  work  heartily  to  our 
friends.  .One  new  subscription  with  one 
extra  dollar  from  every  one  of  the  old 
subscribers  would  practically  double  the 
power  and  strength  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
the  good  of  the  farm.  If  any  subscription 
you  send  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  we 
will  cheerfully  return  the  whole  dollar 
after  three  months’  trial. 

We  have  several  lcAfers  asking  for  in¬ 
structions  about  planting  and  caring  for 
the  grape.  To  all  we  would  say  that  de¬ 
tailed  instructions  will  be  given  just  before 
these  grapes  are  sent  out  in  early  Spring. 
Not  only  this,  but  next  season,  careful  il¬ 
lustrated  directions  will  be  given  for  culti¬ 
vating,  pruning  and  training  the  vine,  so 
as  to  get  best  possible  results  for  every¬ 
one. 

A  fraud  order  was  issued  by  the  Post¬ 
master  General  December  8  against  the 
Appleby  &  Wood  Company  and  J.  Ran¬ 
dolph  Appleby,  doing  business  at  Leonia, 
N.  J.  Appleby  and  the  firm  named  were 
engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  land  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  E.  O.  Ellis,  of 
New  York,  complained  that  he  purchased 
of  Appleby  a  tract  in  southern  Jersey  that 
was  “barren  and  worthless,  consisting 
only  of  white  sand.”  although  Appleby 
had  furnished  him  with  maps  showing  the 
land  to  be  open  and  cut  through  with 
streets  and  avenues.  The  postal  authori¬ 
ties  made  an  investigation,  with  the  result 
that  Appleby  and  his  company  have  been 
excluded  from  the  use  of  the  mails. 

We  have  this  inquiry  this  week: 

I  would  he  pleased  if  you  would  state 
in  your  paper  whether  you  have  any  special 
reasons  for  refusing  the  advertisements  of 
the  American  School  of  Music.  Chicago. 

A  RECENT  SUBSCRIBER. 

An  Ohio  subscriber  was  encouraged  to 


believe  that  she  would  receive  a  large 
monthly  royalty  on  a  piece  of  her  com¬ 
position  if  she  would  pay  in  advance  the 
cost  of  printing  the  piece  and  of  setting 
it  to  music.  She  never  got  a  cent,  and, 
of  course,  could  get  no  satisfaction  from 
the  publishers.  They  got  their  money 
for  the  printing,  and  what  seemed  to  us  a 
big  price  at  that.  To  be  sure  they  guaran¬ 
teed  nothing,  but  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
duced  her  to  pay  $25  for  printing  under 
the  assurance  that  the  piece  had  merit 
that  would  make  it  a  quick  seller.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  will  not  stand  behind  proposi¬ 
tions  of  this  kind.  j.  J.  D. 

VARIOUS  POULTRY  QUESTIONS. 

1.  In  what  respects  are  the  so-called  liquid 
lice  killers  superior  to  plain  kerosene  oil? 
2.  What  points  should  you  look  to  in  choos¬ 
ing  good  Barred  Rock  hens  or  cocks  from  a 
(lock?  !i.  Where  is  the  beef  scrap  marked 
B.  B.  B.  to  be  bought?  Is  that  conceded  by 
poultrymen  to  be  the  best?  4.  What  is  the 
best  feed  for  fattening  fowls  for  market? 
5.  In  Mr.  Cosgrove's  article,  page  881,  he 
speaks  of  line  breeding.  What  is  it?  What 
is  the  best  way  to  build  up  a  flock  say  of 
Barred  Rocks?  y.  h.  k. 

Long  Island. 

1.  In  that  they  kill  the  lice,  which  kero¬ 
sene  does  not  always  do.  I  have  put  a 
few  drops  of  kerosene  on  a  bunch  of  lice 
and  seen  some  of  them  crawl  an  inch  or 
two,  or  clear  out  of  the  greased  spot; 
whether  they  afterward  died  I  did  not 
wait  to  see.  But  all  the  liquid  lice  killers 
I  have  used  will  kill  them  instantaneously. 
2.  Evenly  barred  plumage,  entirely  free 
from  white  or  black  feathers ;  clean  yellow 
legs  and  beak,  comb  of  medium  size  even¬ 
ly  cut,  ear  lobes  red  without  any  white 
spots  on  them ;  up  to  the  standard  weight ; 
symmetrical  build  conforming  to  the 
pictures  of  P.  Rocks,  of  which  the  en¬ 
quirer  must  have  seen  many;  freedom 
from  wrytail,  roachback  or  crooked  breast¬ 
bone.  Mating  Barred  Rocks  to  produce 
good  results  in  the  progeny  is  not  an  easy 
matter.  Cocks  and  hens  may  be  nicely 
barred,  but  if  both  are  dark,  the  pullets 
from  that  mating  may  come  jet  black.  I 
have  had  them  do  so.  Breeders  generally 
make  two  matings,  one  to  produce  pullets, 
and  another  to  produce  cockerels.  8.  “B. 
B.  B.” — boiled  beef  and  bone — used  to  be 
made  by  I).  W.  Romainc,  New  York. 
Price  was  $2.25  per  100  lbs.  It  is  beef, 
calf,  and  sheep  heads  cooked,  dried  and 
ground  while  sweet  and  fresh.  4.  Oat¬ 
meal  and  cornmcal  mixed  with  milk. 
Regular  poultry  fatteners  who  make  a 
business  of  fattening,  mix  it  thin  enough 
to  pump  through  a  tube  into  the  fowl’s 
mouth.  5.  “Line  breeding”  is  using  blood 
of  the  same  strain.  It  is  in  great  or  less 
degree  “inbreeding,”  according  to  how 
closely  related  the  males  may  be  to  the 
females.  The  “best  way  to  build  up  a 
(lock  of  Barred  Rocks”  would  be  to  get 
an  experienced  breeder  to  mate  up  your 
fowls,  or  to  buy  some  properly  mated 
and  ask  him  to  explain  why.  It  requires 
a  good  eye  for  color  and  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  breed  to  mate  Barred 
Rocks  for  best  results,  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


Beneficial  to  elderly  people 
who  suffer  from  dryness  of 
mouth  and  throat,  in  boxes  only. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 


I, 


$10  and  Up  per  Acre. 

In  “THE  GREEN  FIELDS  OF  VIRGINIA" 

,’ou  can  grow  better  crops  and  raise  finer  stock  at 
.ess  oxpense  than  elsewhere.  You  can  buy  a 

COMPLETE  FARM  FOR  $500 

with  comfortable,  now  three-room  cottage,  and  2.r> 
acres  for  vegetables,  fruit  and  poultry,  (  lose  to  large 
eastern  markets.  Excellent  church,  school,  ana  social 
advantages.  Abundance  of  water  and  grass;  snort 
mild  winters;  cheap  land  and  labor;  and  excellent 
shipping  facilities  make  this  section  very  attractive 
to  homoseekers  aud  investors.  ,  ... 

Write  for  our  beautiful  agricultural  pamphlet, 
lists  of  farms,  excursion  rates,  etc. 


Ft  H.  LaBAUME, 

Aorl  &  Indl  Agt 
Norfolk  *  Western  fty. 

E  I.  Roanoke,  Ya. 


Good  business  sense  tells  you  that 
every  cow  should  return  a  fair  per¬ 
cent  of  profit  over  cost  of  keeping^ 

To  pay  you  a  good  profit  tlip  organs  of 
digestion  must  convert  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  percentage  of  the  food  into  bone, 
muscle,  milk  fat,  etc. 

If  every  cow,  horse,  sheep  or  pig,  re¬ 
ceives  small  doses  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Food  twice  a  day  with  the  grain  rations, 
they  will  pay  a  larger  profit  than  is 
otherwise  possible.  Sucli  medical  au¬ 
thorities  as  Professors  Winslow, 
Quitman  and  Finlay  Dun  endorse  the 
bitter  tonics  contained  in  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Food  for  improving  the  digestion,  also 
iron  as  a  blood  builder  aud  nitrates  for 
eliminating  poisonous  material  from  the 
system. 

DB  HESS 
STOCK  FOOD 

the  prescript  ion  o  f  Dr.  Hess  (  M.  D.  ,D.  V.S. ) 
containsltheiabove  ingredients  and  it  is 

Sold  on  a  Written  Guarantee 


Except  in  Canids 
and  extreme 
Went  ami  South. 


100  lbs  $5.00  25  lb  pail  $1.60 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight 
advance. 

Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  in  par¬ 
ticular  is  in  the  dose — it’s  small  and  fed  but 
twice  a  day ,  wliich  proves  it  hasthe  most  diges¬ 
tive  strength  to  the  pound.  Our  Government 
recognizes  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal 
tonic  and  this  paper  is  back  of  the  guarantee. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 


Racine 

Incubator 

The  simple,  sure,  dependable  kind.  Used  by 
thousands  of  successful  poultrymen  and  women 

Our  free  Incubator  - - 

Book  tells  about  them 
—tells  how  to  make 
poultry  pay.  25  years 
experience.  Don’t  buy 
until  you  read  it.  Ware- 
houses:  Buffalo,  Kansas 

City ,  St.  Paul.  Address  _ 

Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87, Bad  ne,  Wig 


’  Send  for  free  | 
Catalogue- 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 

Srieed  tirst-elass  hatchers  made. 

fKO.  II.  STAHL,  Quincy,  111. 


I*lahe  Your 
Hen»  Pay 

BlRger  Profit*  by  ROttln*  Bl sfcur  Hatchet  ** 
and  hatch  Chicks  that  Live.  Beginner*,  a*  well 
a*  expert*,  do  thia  with  the  Latest  Pattern 

OYPHTRQ  Incubators 

**  1  ■  and  Brooders  wlth  th„lr  p.Unt.d 

Improvement*  possessed  by  no  other*.  00  days'  free  trial  with  Money 
Back  Guaranty.  Got  ‘244  page  Guide  to  Poultry  Profit  FREE  to  you. 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  BUFFALO,  , 
New  York,  Boeton,  Chicago,  Oakland,  California,  Kaueas  City. 


EARLY  CHICKS  PAY  BIG 


Hatched  in  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  they  make 
bigprotits.  Hatch  them  in  a 
BANTA  INCUBATOR 
Heat  uniform,  case  tight, 
,  ventilation  gives  strong 
chicks,  regulator  reliable.  Ten 
minutes  work  daily.  New  cata- 
BanU-BendsrMIg.  Co  Dept.  46 .  Ligonler.lnd. 
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OiKOionto  6t  fiooo-LBitsr  iHPBovr mini:, 
OusssNTttD  iouNO-Ptnrcn  mncMtiiS  A  ftn  108 
Ego  Sizt  Lots  wen;  ri6  Ceo  Size.  *i6i°  each; 
Regular  Pmctha" —•ret?. Rust  Opcoutuhoy. 
Smnoano  Mutchihs  At  Less  Isas  Cost  IoMukc. 
No  Cisco  la  a  Oh  Tumi.  Sino  Cash  With  Onota  At  Ottct. 
StNO  For  RtGui.AH  Incubator  DaouOM— Softw  Catalog 


CORNELL  INCUBATOR  CO.  Ithaca  ny 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

rnn  Qll  (J—  Duroc  .Jersey  Red  Sows  bred 
lUH  OALC  for  1st  of  April  farrow,  also  some 
choice  Fall  Pigs  Sired  by  Inter-State  Chief,  First  Prize 
and  Sweepstake  Hoar,  W.  Va.  State  Fair.  These  are 
money  makers,  buy  one  of  those  sows  or  some  fine 
pigs.  J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Cameron,  W.  Va. 


Poultry  Supplies 


We  keep  everything 
in  the  Poultry  JLine 
,  ^v/a-Fv\ \\NV%W  —Fencing,  Feed,  In- 
«  cubators,  Live  Stock, 
Brooders— anything— 
it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send 
you  our  Illustrated  Catalog  It’s  free.  I 
Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
Dept.  HQ,  26-28  Vesey  St„  New  York. 


SHORT  POULTRY  COUKSES-RhOPK  ISLAND 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
Vi  Weeks’  Course  for  Men— Begins  Jan.  3,  1907; 
Ends  March 28, 1907.  New  Course  for  Women  — Be¬ 
gins  April  8,  1907;  Ends  June  8,  1907.  Apply  at  Once. 
Address  Howard  Edwards,  Pres.,  Kingston,  It.  I. 

EGGS  ALL  WINTER,  if  you  feed  Eaton’s  Perfec¬ 
tion  Masli  Mixture,  will  increase  profits,  Ask  your 
dealer,  or  write  it.  I).  EATON  GRAIN  AND  FEED 
00,.  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Mention  tills  paper. 

POULTRY  &  PIGEON 


SO 


L.I 


for  every  need  in  onr  line  including  famous 
KEYSTONE  FOODS.  Prices  right. 
Send  for  Booklet  and  Souvenir—  FRKE 
TAYLOR  BROS.,  Dept.  M,  Camden,  N.  J 


JL 


FOR  SALE. 

A  few  more  very  tine  White  Holland  Turkeys. 

MARY  H.  SPINK.  Rodman,  N.  Y. 

Cockerels,  150  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Partridge  Wyan- 
dottes.  Best  strains  bred  separately.  Elegant  birds 
$2.00  up.  May  return  my  expense.  Sinclair  Smith, 
602  5th  St..  Brooklyn.,  N.  Y.  Farm,  Southold,  N.  Y. 

COR  SALE— White  Wyandotte  cockerels $1.50 each. 
*  Three  M.  Pekin  ducks  and  drake  $5.00.  Honest 
quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 

E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


M 


AMMOTH  TOULOUSE  Geese  and  Wh.  Hol¬ 
land  Turkeys  for  sale.  Email,  It.  2,  Bucyrus.O. 


Economical  Dairy  Feed. 

Wo  offer  Corn  Protegran— Corn  Distillers’  Grains 
for  shipment  January  to  June.  Guaranteed  Analysis; 
33#  Protein,  14#  Fat.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 
The  Dewey  Bros.  Co.,  P.O.  Box 656,  Blaiu  hester,  (). 
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Var's  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  GO  p.  book.  10c. 
Rates  free.  J.A.  BERGKY,  Box 8,  Telford, Pa. 


M  APLE  VILLA  POri/TKY  YA HUS  can  fill  orders  from  all  vari¬ 
eties,  AihIaIuhIaiim,  Bocks,  Wyandotte*,  Minorcan,  Leghorn*, 
HamburgH,  Spaulnh,  Anemias,  Javan.  W.  (}.  Mosher, Sylvanla, Pa. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904  05.  Trios.  $5;  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $1  for  15:  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  II  ZIMMER,  It.  D.  41,  Weed  sport,  X.  Y. 

JLOUSE  GEESE— Finest  stock— reasonable 
prices.  GEORGE  E.  BRIGGS,  Lebanon,  Conn. 

ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM 

\\  .  Plymouth  Rocks  und  W.  Holland  Turkeys 

R(  >SE  COM  B  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Best  strain. 
Price  reasonable.  1.  0.  Hawkins,  Bullville,  N.  Y. 

I  IGHT  BRAHMAS,  prize  stock.  A  few  good  birds. 
C.  GORDON,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Spfakers,  N.  Y. 

ROSE  COMB  BLACK  MINOBCAS 

Cockerels,  price $1.50 each.  J.  K.  Loser,  Einora.N.Y. 

C1X  RIBBONS  on  White  H.  turkeys  St.  Louis  Ex- 
position;  stock  akin,  others  not.  P.  ducks,  White 
Rocks.  Mrs.  Morton  W.  Fordice,  Russellville,  Ind. 

Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm, 

Breeders  of  Blue  Ribbon,  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorns’and  mammoth  Pekin  Ducks.  Stock 
and  Eggs  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Largest 
plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incubators 
10,000  Eggs  capacity. 

B.YKHKI)  ROCKS  and  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns, 
M  our  Famous  Egg-producing  strains;  Pullets  lay 
at  131  days.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

DAUBED,  BUFF  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Minorcas, 
White  Leghorns.  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks;  $3.00  each, 
$7.50  for  trio,  $12.00  for  breeding  pen.  Catalogue  free. 
EDWARD  G.  NOONAN,  Proprietor  East  Donegal 
Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Pennsylvania. 

BUFF  TURKEYS — Uhio  State  Fair  Winners. 

HARRY  PROUTY,  Cumberland,  Ohio. 


West  Main  St., 

New  Kocliolle,  N.  Y. 


SQUABS 


are  raised  in  one  monthr^Jf^l 


bring  big  prices.  Money 
makers  for  poultrymen, 
farmers,  women. 

Send  for  onr  Free  Book  and  learn  this, 
rich  industry.  Correspondence  invited,*’’'! 

^•.Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co.,  *^7 
'  '335  Howard  St...  Melrose,  Mass. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Spayed  Females,  two  to 
eigiit  mos.Circ.  SILAS  DECKER,  Montrose,  Pa. 

FPDRETQ  Raised  in  small  lots  are  strong  and 
IkllllCilO  healthy.  Warranted  good  rat  and 
rabbit  hunters.  Descriptive  circular  and  price  list 
free.  Shady  Lawn  Ferret  Farm,  New  London,  Ohio 

C  PORTING  DOGS,  Cattle,  Sheep. 
**  Swine,  Pigeons,  Ferrets  and 
Rabbits.  Ten  cents  Fifty-six  page 
illustrated  catalogue.  C.  G.  Lloydt, 
Dept.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 


You  Can  Get  More  Eggs 


And  Save  Feed  Bills. 

GREEN  BONE  fedraw  gives  fowls  value  of  grain:  is  rich  in  protein  and 
the  food  they  need  to  take  the  other  elements  that  make  more  eggs, 
place  of  bugs  and  worms  It  has  fertile  eggs,  livelier  chicks,  earlier 
more  than  four  times  the  egg  making  broilers,  heavier  fowls.  Cut  it  with 


MANN’S 


Model  Bone  Cutter 


Turns  easily;  cuts  rapidly;  never  clogs:  automatically  adjusts  itself  to  any  one’s 
strength.  Cuts  all  bone  with  ail  adhering  meat  and  gristle. 

Ton  n-ive  IVpp  Trial  Weask  no  money  uutil  you  try  the  .nacldne.  Ilnotsatis- 

fied.  return  at  our  expense.  Write  lur  catalogue. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO„  Box  15.  Mlllord,  Mass. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


RAISING  A  ONE-YEAR-OLD  COLT. 

We  raise  all  our  colts  from  mares  that 
do  the  farm  work,  and  work  the  mare  up 
to  time  of  foaling.  There  is  no  danger 
to  either  mare  or  foal  if  mare  is  not 
put  to  heavy  pulling.  After  foaling  mare 
is  allowed  three  days’  rest.  If  work  is 
pressing,  she  takes  her  place  on  the  plow 
or  whatever  other  work  there  is  to  do. 
The  colt  is  left  at  stable,  the  mare  being 
taken  to  it  at  half-past  nine  in  the  fore¬ 
noon,  and  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  We 
think  this  is  much  better  for  both  mare 
and  colt  than  having  the  colt  following 
the  mare  while  on  the  road  or  at  work. 
The  colt  soon  learns  to  eat  some  grain, 
and  is  then  given  a  box  out  of  reach 
of  the  mare,  in  which  bran  and  ground 
oats  are  kept  so  it  can  help  itself.  After 
Spring  work  mare  is  turned  out  in  pas¬ 
ture,  but  during  hot  weather  if  she  conies 
up  to  stable,  we  put  her  in  or  give  her 
a  feed  and  also  put  some  in  box  for 
colt.  This  is  a  little  work  to  be  sure,  but 
the  extra  feed  makes  more  milk  and  so 
helps  colt  when  it  is  most  needed  during 
the  hot,  dry  weather.  When  colt  is 
weaned  in  the  Fall,  it  is  taken  from  the 
mare  and  shut  in  box  stall  with  ground 
floor,  and  as  it  will  eat  some  grain  we 
give  enough  to  keep  it  thriving.  After 
keeping  it  shut  up  some  time,  halter 
breaking  it  and  learning  it  to  stand  tied 
in  meantime,  it  is  turned  out,  but  put  in 
stable  cold  or  stormy  nights.  When  cold 
wjeather  comes  it  is  stabled  for  good,  and 
with  exception  of  being  let  out  for  exer¬ 
cise  on  pleasant  days,  it  stays  in  stable 
warm  and  comfortable.  We  feed  one 
quart  bran  and  one  quart  of  ground 
oats  at  feed  twice  daily  to  start 
with  and  increase  the  quantity  until 
it  gets  four  quarts  at  a  feed ;  that 
with  what  hay  it  will  eat  up  clean  keeps 
the  colt  thriving,  which  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  about  raising  any  animal, 
for  if  half  starved  first  Winter  they  never 
get  over  it.  This  method  of  raising  a 
colt  costs  more  than  by  the  straw  stack 
method,  but  when  Spring  comes  you  have 
a  colt  to  turn  out,  not  a  half-starved, 
half-grown,  perhaps  lousy  frame  of  bones, 
that  maybe  has  to  be  raised  by  the  tail 
in  order  to  get  on  its  feet.  Our  Winter 
treatment  for  two-year-old  is  same;  give 
it  sufficient  food  to  keep  it  growing. 
Irving,  N.  Y.  I.  b. 

FEEDING  CALVES  WITHOUT  MILK. 

I  have  two  calves  three  months  old  and 
have  no  milk  for  them,  but  I  have  been 
feeding  them  shredded  wheat,  and  they 
have  a  lai’ge  run  of  grass,  apples,  hay  and 
cornstalks.  The  shredded  wheat  is  exactly 
like  that  sold  in  boxes  for  the  table,  only 
this  is  ground  up.  We  live  near  the  factory ; 
they'  sell  these  broken  biscuits  for  chicken 
feed,  etc.  I  pour  hot  water  on  the  dry  feed 
to  break  up  the  shreds.  When  it  is  all  fine 
and  soft  I  fill  up  the  pail  with  water  and 
give  it  to  them  warm.  I  give  about  a  pint 
or  a  little  more  to  each  calf  of  the  shredded 
wheat.  Do  you  think  this  is  too  much  to 
feed  twice  a  day,  or  would  it  be  better  to 
feed  dry  ground  grain,  as  oats,  bran,  etc., 
and  give  them  water  to  drink?  'The  calves 
are  not  very  fat,  and  they  do  not  grow  as 
fast  as  a  calf  1  fed  on  skim-milk.  I  thought 
I  would  try  an  experiment  with  the  wheat ; 
it  is  called  a  perfect  food.  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  safe  to  give  to  a  calf  one  or  two 
weeks  old,  and  should  I  mix  flaxseed  with 
it  to  make  the  feed  more  fattening?  We 
get  the  wheat  for  $1.20  per  100  pounds,  so 
I  think  it  is  quite  a  cheap  feed  compared 
with  flaxseed.  m.  e.  k. 

South  End,  Ont. 

We  have  never  thought  of  feeding  the 
shredded  wheat  siftings  to  calves,  but 
should  think  it  would  be  excellent.  In 
regard  to  the  amount  to  feed  a  calf,  I 
would  ask  the  calf.  I  should  say  no  one 
can  tell  how  much  to  feed  any  calf,  ex¬ 
cept  by  watching  the  individual  animal. 
If  it  is  thrifty  and  doing  well,  just  keep 
right  on  increasing  the  feed  as  the  calf 
develops.  We  never  lack  for  milk,  so 
feed  whole  milk  for  about  30  days,  then 


gradually  change  to  skim-milk,  giving 
what  dry  bran,  cornmeal  and  linseed  meal 
(say  by  weight  5 — 4 — 1  respectively),  that 
it  will  eat  clean.  Very  young  calves  will 
eat  more  early-cut  clover  or  Alfalfa  than 
one  would  think.  Give  them  all  they 
want.  Our  experience  has  been  almost 
wholly  with  Jersey  calves,  of  which  we 
raise  about  25  a  year,  and  the  thing  we 
have  to  guard  against  the  most  is  feeding 
too  much  milk,  especially  skim-milk.  We 
do  not  believe  in  feeding  meal  or  grain 
wet.  We  feed  meal  and  middlings  dry 
even  to  pigs.  The  saliva  is  Nature’s  sol¬ 
vent,  and  changes  the  starch  in  the  food 
to  sugar,  and  by  feeding  dry  the  animal 
is  obliged  to  masticate  more  thoroughly 
and  the  digestion  and  assimilation  is  more 
complete.  e.  e.  crosby. 

I  have  not  had  any  experience  with  the 
feeding  of  shredded  wheat,  but  I  believe 
it  lacks  the  nourishment,  or  in  other 
words,  it  is  not  a  balanced  ration  for  a 
calf,  and  should  be  fed  with  something 
else  besides  for  bone  and  muscle.  I  have 
good  success  raising  calves  with  oat  flake 
and  oil  meal,  equal  parts,  say  a  handful 
to  start  with  and  increase  as  the  calf  can 
stand  it.  I  put  the  handful  in  a  quart  or 
two  of  hot  water  and  boil  until  a  jelly  is 
formed,  then  add  more  water  until  it  is 
enough  for  a  calf  to  drink.  Then  I  give 
a  pint  of  bran  and  whole  oats  mixed  at 
noon.  I  give  the  calf  all  the  water  he  will 
drink.  I  also  like  to  feed  all  the  clover 
hay  a  calf  will  take.  Another  essential 
thing  is  bedding.  Be  sure  to  keep  your 
calves  well  bedded,  or  they  will  not  do 
well.  Be  sure  to  feed  enough,  but  do 
not  overfeed.  Calves  can  be  raised  all 
rieht  with  a  lot  of  different  foods,  but 
judgment  must  be  used  in  feeding.  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  can  get  a  better  calf  for  the  dairy 
without  milk  after  it  is  four  months  old 
than  you  can  with  milk,  especially  too 
much  milk.  Many  a  fine  calf  of  the  dairy 
breeds  has  been  ruined  by  the  overfeeding 
of  milk,  and  again  I  have  seen  them 
ruined  by  not  having  enough.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  fine  dairy  cow  is  the  starting  of 
the  calf.  Start  right,  grow  right  and  you 
will  have  a  cow  right  if  she  is  bred  right. 

C.  E.  HATCH,  V.  S. 

Baby’s  Awful  Eczema. 

Skin  l’eeled  Off  Hands  and  Pace-En¬ 
dured  Tortures— Cured  by  the 
Cuticura  Remedies. 

“I  can  truthfully  say  that  just  two 
cakes  of  Cuticura  Soap  and  two  bottles  of 
Cuticura  Resolvent  surprised  me,  as  the 
skin  was  peeling  off  my  baby’s'  hands  and 
face,  and  he  was  suffering  awful.  When 
the  eczema  first  appeared  he  was  very 
healthy,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  covered 
with  it  he  lost  flesh  rapidly.  But  as  soon 
as  I  commenced  to  use  the  Cuticura  Rem¬ 
edies  he  started  to  mend.  I  kept  on  using 
the  Cuticura  Soap,  as  I  think  it  is  an  in¬ 
dispensable  article  around  the  house.  As 
my  baby  weighs  only  thirty-seven  pounds 
and  is  only  seventeen  months  old,  you  can 
imagine  the  torture  he  endured.  My 
neighbors  can  vouch  for  this  statement  as 
being  correct.  Mrs.  Alex.  Weeks,  Jr., 
268  North  Water  St.  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  7,  1905.” 

THIS  COOKER 

makes  feed  go  twice  as  far, 
cooks  all  kinds  of  feed,  serves  a 
dozen  other  farm  purposes.  The 

Farmers’  Favorite 

Is  made  to  last ;  heaviest  strong¬ 
est  low-priced  cooker  made. 

Model  service  in  sugar  and  ap¬ 
ple  but  ter  making,  butchering, 
etc.  Write  for  circular  and  prices  today. 

L.R.  Lewis.  12  Main  St,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


WARRINER’S 


CHAIN 

HANGING 
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STANCHION 

I.  B.  Calvin,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kewanno,  Ind.,  says: 

“I  think  them 
PERFECT.” 
Send  for  BOOKLET. 

W.  B.  CRUMB, 

73  Main  Street, 
Porestville,  Conn. 


CriAIli-HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Porestville,  Conn. 
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I  Have  Talked  to  Many 
Stockmen  About— 

ABORTION 

IN  COWS 

AND  I  have  always  found  that  Abortion,  the  pre¬ 
mature  birth  disease,  was  the  thing  that  they 
had  had  the  greatest  trouble  with  in  raising  stock. 
They  all  admitted  that  Abortion  was  what  kept  many 
of  their  cows  barren  most  of  the  time  and  caused 
sickly  calves  that  could  neither  be  raised  nor  fatted 
for  veal.  Most  of  them  had  never  known  how  to  get 
rid  of  Abortion  until  they  took  my  advice. 

My  advice  to  them,  and  my  advice  to  you,  is  based  on  a 
lifetime  of  success  in  killing  the  germs  of  this  dread  cattle 
disease.  And  the  right  way  is  to  brain  by  treating  the  whole 
herd  at  one  time,  because  one  of  your  cows  or  your  bull  may 
be  infected  inthe  worst  form  without  its  beingapparent  right 
now.  It  will  spread  if  you  don’t  kill  the  germs  of  Abortion  by 


Dr.  David  Roberts,  D.V.  S. 
Cattle  Specialist 


$1  a  Head 

for  25  or  more 
5  head  for  S10  00 
10  head  for  15  00 
15  head  for  18  00 
20  head  for  23  00 
Your  Money  Back  if 
My  Treatment  does 
not  Produce  Results 


using  Anti-Abortion  Serum.  This  Serum  of  mine  is  indorsed  and 
used  by  the  leading  Experiment  Stations  of  the  country  and  by 
foremost  breeders  and  dairymen.  Positively  cleans  up  your  herd. 

My  Anti-Abortion  Serum  easily® bnyppyou 

under  my  very  plain  instructions  and  advice,  and  costs  you  noth¬ 
ing  if  it  does  not  bring  the  resultsl  claim  it  will.  See  my  Guar¬ 
antee  rates  hero  at  the  right.  Certainly  low  enough  for  the  work. 

If  I,,.,- t  n  my  treatment,  because  I  know  what  it 
dxllKtJ  wi  11  do,  and  can  afford  to  for  that  rea¬ 
son.  I  also  know  that  you'll  be  satisfied,  because  it  will  save  you 
many  dollars  and  much  trouble.  Lending  authorities  claim  that 
Abortion  in  cattle  costs  from  $12  to  $26  a  head  annually  in  deaths, 
lost  calves,  lost  milk  and  barren  cows.  You  need  not  share  in 
such  a  loss  if  you  will  act  now. 
ff  f.-.  T*»1I  U1®  best  possible  way  to  examine  n  cow,  heifer  or  calf  to  see  whether 

,  *• '-»■**-=**  they  are  infected  is  to  have  your  helper  hold  aside  the  tail  and  then 

with  your  two  hands  open  the  lips  of  the  vulva.  If  you  see  small  red  pimples,  the  animal  is  in- 
fected  with  abortion  and  is  in  condition  to  spread  the  disease  to  other  animals  or  infect  the 
herd  ball.  If  you  find  a  gathering  of  white  matter,  very  prompt  action  is  necessary,  as  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  badly  infected,  swelling  of  the  udder  and  vulva  are  symptoms  of  upproaching  Abortion. 
1  advise  this  kind  of  examination  every  80  days. 

Now,  whether  you  are  sure  your  cows  have  got  Abortion  or  not,  it  will  pay  yon  to  drop  me 
a  line  and  let  me  write  you  more  fully  about  Abortion.  I  know  that  I  can  help  you  or  any  man 
in  the  country  to  make  a  herd  of  cows  pay  very  much  better  in  dollars.  Writing  to  me  now 
doesn  t  commit  you  to  anything.  No  obligation  at  all.  Write  today^as  this  is  the  time  of  year 
to  act.  In  winter.  Abortion  spreads  rapidly.  Yours  truly,  l)r.  David  Roberts,  Cattle  Specialist. 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO.,  511  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


IAUREL  FARM’S  SPECIALTY  is  young 
Registered  Jersey  family  cows.  Charms  Village 
Daisy,  No,  188,889,  large  and  handsome;  solid  cream 
fawn  with  black  points,  beautiful  head  with  fine  in¬ 
curving  horns;  perfect  udder  and  teats.  Soon  to 
drop  a  calf  by  Rissa’s  Czar.  Price  $100.  Also  two 
splendid  Bull  Calves  at  $25  each. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  New  York. 


ICDCEYQ- Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
vkllvfc  I  W  sale.  2  cows,  4  heifers.  22  bulls. 

S.  E.  OTVIN,  Landenberg,  Pa. 


PnlloH  rilirham  Cattle.  Both  sexes  for  sale! 
ruilctl  uumdm  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels 
$1  each.  A.  E.  LEEDOM,  Freeland,  Mus.  Co.,  Ohio. 


FA.R.M 

Holstein  Cattle. 

Home  of  Lord  Netherland  DeKol.  Great  sire  of  high 
testing  cows.  He  has  50  A.  R.  O.  daughters  and  more 
that  average  4 <i  and  over  than  any  other  bull.  High 
class  stock  for  sale.  Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  any¬ 
thing  you  may  need. 

E.  C.  BRILL,  Pougliquag,  N.  Y. 

DISPERSAL  SALE 

HIGH  CLASS  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

Scarcity  of  help  renders  it  impossible  to  retain  all 
our  herd.  Come  and  take  your  choice.  Male  calves 
at  almost  your  own  price. 

RIVENRURGH  BROS., 

Hillhurst  Farm,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

WE  ARE  GOING  TO  SELL  THE 

Pure  Bred  Holstein  Bull 

JOHN  PIETERTJE  MECHTHILDE,  No.  42260, 
born  May  29tli,  '00,  to  the  first  party  sending  $40.  Dam 
Katie  Pietertje,  great  capacity,  65  lbs.  per  day,  two 
milkings;  she  by  a  brother  to  the  World's  Champion 
Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline,  sired  by  a  son  of  Neta 
PauPs  Son’s  King  and  Oalaban  Inka  Mechthilde.  A 
very  growtliy  fine  animal,  showing  plenty  of  constitu¬ 
tion  and  vigor,  very  handsome,  more  white  than  black. 

STEVENS  BROTHERS-HASTINGS  COMPANY,  Lacona,  N.  Y 

LARGE  POLAND-CHINAS. 

A  lot  of  good  Spring  Boars,  Yearling  Sows  Bred, 
choice  Spring  Gilts  Bred,  Fall  Pigs  and  Fancy  Collie 
Pups.  Address,  F.  C.  HEASLEY,  Route  4,  Mercer,  Pa. 

PRIMROSE  STOCK  FARM7hS5E!SIS?=K 

imported  stock.  A.  A.  BRADLEY,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

Large  English  Berkshire  Figs,  Female  Collie 
Puppies,  B.  Rock  and  Buff  Orpington  Chickens.  Prices 
right,  stock  as  represented.  ".  a.  i, others,  Peru  Lack,  Pa. 

O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

May,  June,  August  and  September  farrow.  Silver 
Stock.  Five  strains  not  akin.  Young  Boars  and 
Brood  Sows.  All  registered  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Fharsalia,  New  York 

SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  hunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th.  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68600,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Booklet 
ou  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marhledale,  Conn. 

DCpFC|||pCC  Choice  Young  Berkshire  Pigs,  8 
DCniVOninEO  weeks  old,  $8.50  each. 

KNOLL  TOP  FARM,  Merchantville,  N.  J. 

BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding;  the  best  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  English  Bacon 

Hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
Meadow  Brook  Stock  Farm,  Rochester.  Mich. 

KALORAMAFARM  BERKSHIRES 

SPECIAL  OFFERING  of  50  Fall  Pigs. 

$6.00  each  or  $11.00  per  pair,  not  akin.  Your  money 
back  if  not  satisfied.  Also  a  few  high  class  boars 
ready  for  service  and  some  splendid  young  sows. 
They  are  all  Kalorama  Farm  quality.  Address 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Reg. 
Holsteins,  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 
in  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


KENTUCKY 
JACK  FARM 

We  have  for  sale 

JACKS,  JENNETS 
and  MULES. 

Special  bargains  for  the 
Holidays.  Write,  or  come 
to  see  us,  a  large  lot  to 
select  from. 

JOE  E.  WRIGHT,  Junction  City,  Kentucky. 


IMPORTED  CATALONA,  MAJORIC 
AND  KENTUCKY  BRED  JACKS. 

We  have  the  grandest  lot  of 
Imported  Catalona,  Majoric  and 
Kentucky  bred  jacks  ever  offered 
by  any  firm.  Our  stock  of  saddle,  i 
trotting  &  pacing  stallions  is  also 
very  large. Poland  China  and  Tam- 
worth  Hogs.  Write  for  Catalog. 

J.  F.  COOK  &  COMPANY, 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Branch  Barn,  Newton,  Kan. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg 


Pa. 


BULL  CALVES  and  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  He  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  over  40  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 

WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


FLORHAM  GUERNSEYS. 

The  Show  Ring  successes  and  very  strong  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Advanced  Register  Annals  prove  that 
we  have  BEAUTY  and  UTILITY  combined  in 
a  high  degree. 

Cows  and  Heifers  for  Sale, 

both  home-bred  and  imported,  and  of  all  degrees 
of  excellence. 

t3f~  Inspection  invited.  Tuberculin-tested. 

J.  L.  HOPE,  Snp’t.,  Madison,  New  Jersey. 


THE  BLOOMING  DALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 
are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size.  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A  A.  COKTKLYOU,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FIRST  SPECIAL  WINTER  SALE 

COMMENCING 
Dec.  10,  Lasting:  30  Days 

/inn  Head  Registered  Holstein  Cows,  /]  nfl 
U  U  Heifers,  Service  Bulls  and  Calves  *tU  U 

25%  Gut  on  Every  Animal  Offered 
THE  CHAHCE  OF  A  LIFETIME 

Buy  your  Christmas  Present  here,  something  useful 
as  well  as  ornamental. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Dept.  D,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Pure  Bred  Holstein  Heifer  and  Bull  Calves. 

Also  fine  hull  from  official  test  dam  ready  for  service. 
Write  promptly.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y.-Brattleboro.  Vt. 


«  TWO  TO  THREE  MONTHS  OLD  PIG, 

Express  paid,  in  exchange  for  a  few  days  of  your 
spare  time.  You  invest  no  money.  Send  for  partieu- 


spare 
lars  at  once 


i ou  invest  no  money,  bend  tor  parueu- 
Penna.  Berkshire  Co.i  Fannetsburg,  Pa. 
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HIGH  GRADE  MILK. 

Can  Shippers  Obtain  More  For  It  ? 

Yes;  every  city  has  a  limited  amount  of 
this  kind.  f.  m.  w. 

Selma,  O. 

Does  it  pay  the  farmer  or  dairyman  to 
produce  milk  that  tests  high  above  the 
standard?  In  our  section  it  does  not  nay, 
as  the  man  who  gets  our  milk  pays  one 
price  for  it,  so  you  see  we  have  very  little 
encouragement  to  produce  quality,  and  we 
aim  to  get  quantity.  S.  h.  m. 

Elverson,  Pa. 

There  is  no  milk  shipped  from  this  sec¬ 
tion  ;  all  is  taken  to  creamery  or  cheese 
factory,  or  made  up  at  home,  and  of 
course  is  paid  for  as  per  test.  The  cream¬ 
eries  ship  considerable  cream,  which  has 
to  test  a  certain  per  cent ;  this  practically 
makes  it  sold  by  test.  g.  m.  h. 

Charlotte,  Vt. 

The  farmers  get  the  same  price  for  3'/ 
per  cent  milk  that  they  would  for  five  per 
cent  milk.  The  farmers  in  this  section 
who  make  milk  buy  cows  that  will  give 
a  large  quantity,  regardless  of  quality.  In 
creamery  the  richer  tbe  milk  the  more  it 
is  worth  to  make  into  butter  and  the  more 
the  farmer  gets  for  it.  D.  M. 

Lebanon,  N.  H. 

In  my  neighborhood  there  is  no  milk 
shipped,  too  far  from  railroad.  The 
milk  is  made  into  butter  bv  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  creamery.  The  milk  tests  from  3'/2 
to  six  per  cent  butter  fat.  If  the  same 
milk  was  shipped  to  milk  dealers  it 
would  bring  no  more  than  milk  that 
tested  a  little  above  the  standard.  Near 
large  towns  where  they  keep  small  herds 
they  should  be  able  to  get  a  higher  price. 

Portersville,  Pa.  h.  o. 

There  is  no  milk  shipped  out  of  this 
town.  What  little  is  sold  retails  at  six 
cents  per  quart  and  no  attention  paid  to 
any  test  or  standard,  but  poor  milk 
would  not  go,  as  the  customers  want  to 
see  a  good  cream  in  the  bottles.  The 
East  Haddain  Creamery  takes  all  the 
cream  that  thev  can  get.  Where  I  am 
located  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to 
ship  milk  away ;  we  are  so  far  away  from 
railroad  station.  G.  b.  h. 

Moodus,  Conn. 

The  farmers  in  this  vicinity  are  receiv¬ 
ing  3x/2  cents  per  quart  for  their  milk. 
We  have  one  retail  dealer  who  pays  four 
cents  for  milk  delivered  at  his  place.  The 
one  object  of  the  farmer  is  to  get  the 
quantity  of  milk,  usually  from  Holstein 
cows.  A  richer  grade  of  milk  must  come 
from  Jerseys,  which,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
give  the  quantity.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  pay  a  farmer  to  make  a  better 
grade  of  milk  unless  he  retails  it  himself 
and  has  customers  who  are  willing  to  pay 
more  for  a  quart  of  richer  milk.  The 
milk  in  this  vicinity  is  retailed  in  New¬ 
ark,  the  Oranges  Montclair  and  other 
neighboring  towns.  o.  c.  w. 

Hanover,  N.  J. 

As  to  a  dairy  farmer  obtaining  more 
for  a  high-grade  milk,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  answer  that  question  intelli¬ 
gently,  as  there  is  no  milk  shipped  to  or 
from  this  place  that  I  know  of.  I  have 
talked  with  some  who  have  come  from 
other  places  where  milk  is  shipped  to 
large  cities,  and  they  say  that  they  can 
get  no  more  for  high  grade  milk.  I  re¬ 
tail  my  milk  in  my  own  city,  and  get 
seven  cents  in  Summer  and  eight  cents 
in  Winter,  which  is  one  cent  more  than 
most  of  the  other  dealers  get,  but  I  pro¬ 
duce  a  high-grade  article,  and  lay  great 
stress  on  cleanliness.  My  customers  ap¬ 
preciate  it  and  I  have  no  trouble  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  all  the  milk  I  can  produce. 

New  Britain,  Conn.  H.  p.  b. 

For  the  past  10  years  I  have  been  sell 
ing  milk  which  has  tested  over  four  per 
cent  butter  fat.  The  milk  is  bought  by 
the  Horton  Lewis  Co.  at  Sussex.  While 
the  company  is  very  desirous  to  have  the 
extra  butter  fat  the  only  premium  the 
farmer  gets  is,  the  fatter  the  milk  the 
more  they  want  it  at  the  stated  price. 
The-'’’  do  not  pay  any  premium  for  extra 
Hep  cent  of  fat.  This  county  is  under 


Borden  can  trade,  and  the  prices  paid 
by  all  are  the  Borden  prices.  The  Horton 
Lewis  Co.  pay  Borden  prices  without  such 
rigid  feed  rules,  which  make  them  very 
desirable  milk  buyers.  No,  we  know  of 
no  way,  or  market,  we  can  sell  to  in  our 
section  to  get  a  pro  rata  for  high  class 
milk.  W.  D.  HAGGERTY. 

Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 

In  the  wholesale  market  milk  is  milk 
<as  long  as  it  is  up  to  the  legal  standard, 
and  any  extra  butter  fat  would  not  bring 
an  extra  price,  or  find  any  readier  market. 
On  the  other  hand,  on  retail  routes  where 
milk  is  peddled  in  bottles  by  the  pro¬ 
ducers  I  think  extra  quality  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  would  count  to  increase  the  business 
and  would  tend  to  attract  a  better  class  of 
trade.  To  get  any  higher  price  I  think  one 
would  need  to  have  already  an  established 
reputation  and  business.  Cleanliness 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  more  desirable 
than  butter  fat,  though  the  latter  is  de¬ 
sirable  in  a  retail  trade,  but  the  driver 
should  be  a  clean-cut  person  with  clean 
overalls  and  jumper,  his  horse  well 
groomed,  wagon  well  painted  and  washed, 
harness  in  good  repair  and  well  kept,  and 
collections  promptly  made  at  stated  inter¬ 
vale.  The  man  I  have  described  would 
probably  give  his  customers  milk  of  the 
desired  quality,  and  get  as  much  for  it 
as  lie  would  justly  deserve.  •  l.  c.  m’l. 

Tyngsboro,  Mass. 


SUMMER  FEEDING  OF  SILAGE. 

After  20  years  feeding  of  silage,  some 
of  it  in  the  Summer  months,  and  under 
many  conditions,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
silage  needs  a  small  amount  of  dry  rough- 
age  with  it  to  get  the  best  results.  The 
same  is  true  of  grass.  Cows  will  do  better 
with  a  little  dry  hay  each  day,  which 
they  will  readilv  eat  in  the  stables,  when 
on  grass.  While  the  cow  never  loses  her 
relish  for  the  silage,  in  time  it  seems  to 
have  a  loosening  effect  upon  her  bowels 
that  the  dry  feed  corrects.  Light,  chaffy 
grain  like  oat  dust  and  the  like  would 
have  the  same  effect  as  hay.  As  a  rule 
a  man  always  has  an  amount  of  hay, 
clover,  and  stalks  that  go  well  with  the 
silage.  This  I  have  done.  I  fed  an  old 
family  horse,  too  good  to  be  put  out  of 
the  way,  two  Winters  on  silage,  and 
nothing  else,  and  he  came  out  in  the 
Spring  fat  as  a  seal,  without  any  injury 
whatever.  Several  times  I  have  fed  dry 
cows  in  the  Winter  exclusively  on  well¬ 
eared  silage,  and  sold  them  for  fine  beef 
by  the  first  of  April,  giving  them  three 
bushels  each  daily,  and  they  showed  no 
bad  effects,  but  on  the  other  hand,  a 
rapid  gain  in  flesh.  Still,  cows  in  milk 
seem  to  relish,  even  crave,  a  small  dry 
ration  of  clover,  or  the  like,  and  I  imag¬ 
ined  that  they  seemed  to  do  the  better  for 
it.  When  the  cows  are  grazing  some 
grass  with  the  silage  ration,  the  dry  deed 
seemed  to  be  relished  more  than  ever. 
As  to  whether  it  increased  the  milk  flow 
I  cannot  say,  but  I  imagine  it  is  some¬ 
thing  like  pie  for  dinner;  just  as  much 
of  everything  else  is  eaten,  and  the  pie 
is  a  relish  and  really  adds  no  additional 
calories  of  energy.  I  do  not  believe  that 
good  silage  destroys  the  utility  of  any 
cow  Some  of  our  cows  ate  silage  eight 
months  of  the  year  for  a  dozen  or  more 
years,  and  were  sold  at  last  for  butchers’ 
stock,  No.  1.  The  inquirer  ought  to  know 
the  effect  upon  his  cows,  quite  as  well  as 
criticising  neighbors.  Do  they  thrive, 
give  good  flows  of  milk,  or  indicate  in 
any  day  that  they  are  suffering  from  lack 
cf  sustenance?  The  daily  life  of  the 
cow  is  a  far  better  criterion  for  judgment 
than  any  man’s  suppose-so.  Bran  and 
cotton  seed,  with  the  cow  peas  in  the 
silage,  ought  to  make  the  ration  pretty 
nearly  a  utility  one.  John  could. 

Cow-IJorn  Turnips. — Anent  the  note  on 
Cow-horn  turnips,  page  •  852.  It  seems  a 
great  waste- to  let  them  decay.  I  also  sowed 
clover  (Red)  and  Cow-horn  turnips  in  sweet 
corn  in  July,  and  from  three-quarters  acre 
I  have  just  stored  80  barrels  for  cow  feed, 
a  material  supplement  to  the  main  crop.  We 
also  have  used  them  for  the  table,  but  do 
not  consider  them  equal  to  the  flat  varieties. 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  w.  p. 


MILK  GAMS  ROBi 
YOU 

Look  [through  a  microscope  at  mllki 
Bet  to  cream  inpans  orcans  andyou’lll 
see  how  they  rob  you.  You’ll  see  the  I 
caseine— the  cheese  part— forming  a  ' 
spidery  web  all  through  the  milk. 
You’ll  see  this  web  growing  thicker 
and  thicker  until  it  forms  solid  curd.  , 
How  can  you  expect  all  the  cream  to 

rise  through  that  ?  It  can’t.  This  ] 


caseine  web  catches  a  third  to  half  the 
cream.  You  stand  that  loss  just  as 
long  as  you  use  pans  or  cans  for  they 
haven’t  enough  skimming  force  to 
take  out  all  the  cream.  But,  just  the 
minute  you  commence  using  Sharpies 

Dairy  Tubular  Cream  Separator,  you 

stop  that  loss. 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  Cream 
Separators  have  10,000  times  more 
skimming  force  than  pans  or  cans, 
and  twice  as  much  as  any  other  separ¬ 
ator.  They  get  all  the  cream-get  it 
quick-get  it  free  from  dirt  and  in  the 
best  condition  for  making  Gilt  Edge 
Butter.  Caseine  don’t  bother  the  Tub¬ 
ular.  The  Tubular  is  positively  cer¬ 
tain  to  greatly  increase  your  dairy 
profits,  so  write  at  once  for  catalog  ] 
1-153  and  our  valuable  free  book,  I 
“Business  Dairying.” 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co* 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


KELLY 


DUPLEX 

GRINDING  MILLS 


Superior  to  any  other  make.  Do  mors 
and  better  work  require  less  power 
and  produce  a  better  grade  of 
feed.  Write  for  Catalog  and 
Special  Prico 


THE 
KELLY 

la  the  only  mill 
mado  with  a 
double  aot  of  grind- 
era.  Easleat  running 
atrongoat  and  moat 
durable.  Eapeclally 
adaptod  for  gaaollno 
onglnea. 

O.  S.  KELLY  CO., 

157  Lime  St.,  Sprlngflold,  Ohio 


me 

_  ;ream 
Harvester 

in  Your 
Dairy 


The 

Easy  Way 
to  Get 

All  the  Cream 

The  I.  H.  C.  Cream  Harvesters 
get  the  cream  down  to  1-10  of  1  %. 
that  is  down  to  the  one  thousandth 
part. 

A  cream  separator  cannot  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  this. 

Very  few  can  approach  it. 

The  Dairymaid  and  Bluebell 
skim  satisfactorily  under  all  condi¬ 
tions.  whether  milk  be  warm,  cold, 
rich,  viscid  or  old,  whether  cream 
be  thin,  thick  or  medium. 

The  crank  shaft  is  just  the  right 
height  from  the  floor,  no  stooping 
and  no  reaching.  The  supply  can 
is  low  enough  to  fill  easily  and  yet 
high  enough  to  discharge  cream 
directly  into  cream  can. 

They  have  a  direct  drive,  im¬ 
proved  bearings  and  are  self  oiling. 
The  crank  makes  but  a  few  revo¬ 
lutions  a  minute — we  have  made 
light  running  a  first  consideration — 
all  these  things  help  to  make  it  run 
easy. 

In  addition  to  the  many  good 
features  above  mentioned,  they  are 
very  easily  cleaned. 

Every  machine  thoroughly  tested. 

All  the  working  parts  are  enclosed 
in  a  gear  box,  thus  insuring  the 
operator  against  accident.  Th  i  s  also 
prevents  obstacles  or  dirt  of  any 
kind  from  getting  into  the  gears. 
However,  every  part  is  easily  laid 
bare  for  any  needed  attention. 

The  Dairymaid  is  a  chain  drive— 
the  Bluebell  is  a  gear  drive  sep¬ 
arator — each  made  in  Convenient 
sizes  and  capacity. 

Call  on  the  International  local 
agent  for  catalog  and  particulars, 
or  write  us. 

Farm  Science,  the  best  book  of 
the  age  on  the  subject,  will  aid  your 
investigation.  It  not  only  treats  of 
cream  separators  but  many  other 
subjects  of  vital  interest  to  farmers. 
It  is  not  only  scientific  but  in¬ 
tensely  practical.  Send  three  2- 
cent  stamps  for  a  copy  today. 

International  Harvester  Company 
ol  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago,  Illinois 


The  Neatest  Thing  on  the  Farm 


Makes  Stable  Work  Lighter, 
Saves  Time  and  Labor, 

Soon  Pays  for  Itself. 


Can  go  anywhere  by  curves  and  switches. 
Ilook  the  same  car  to  our  large  ensilage 
pan  and  feed  the  stock  in  one  half  the 
time.  Cars  made  to  run  on  steel  channel 
track,  heavy  wire,  or  cable,  as  desired. 
Positive  chain  hoist.  Pans  will  rest  on 
floor  and  not  tip  over;  made  of  galvan¬ 
ized  iron.  Can  be  installed  for  special  purposes  in  works  or  factories. 

Send  a  sketch  of  your  requirements  and  we  will  send  you  full  description 
and  an  estimate  of  cost. 


The  Climax 

Feed  and  Litter 
Carrier. 


W arsaw-W ilkii\soi\  Co.,  50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.Y* 

Manufacturers  of  Climax  Pneumatic  Ensilage  Cutters,  Climax  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers. 


IMMUNITY  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS 

with  Prof,  von  Behring’s  BO  VO  VACCINE 

70,000  inoculations  performed.  Records  prove  complete  success,  and 
Bovine  Tuberculosis,  the  ''great  white  plague”  finally  conquered! 

BOVOVACCINE 

is  easy  of  application  and  within  the  means  of  every  breeder, 

*  "  dairyman,  etc.  Write  for  details.  Don’t  postpone. 

C.  BISCHOFF  &  CO.,  451  and  453  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 
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HUMOROUS 


"Whereabouts  was  Sam  Simpson’s  son 
hurt,  doctor?”  "He  was  injured  in  the 
lumbar  region.”  "I  want  to  know!  Tree 
fell  on  'im,  I  s’pose!’ — Judge. 

“How  in  the  world  did  you  happen  to 
be  run  over  by  the  automobile?”  “I  was 
trying  to  dodge  the  ballast  that  the  bal¬ 
loonist  was  throwing  down.” — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

The  Young  Hostess:  "Papa,  I  wish 
you'd  request  the  musicians  not  to  play 
the  dance  music  so  fast.”  Her  Father: 
“I  did,  my  dear,  but  the  leader  says  the 
union  rules  call  for  time  and  a  half  after 
midnight.” — Puck. 

New  Curate:  "I  say,  madam,  that 
wretched  little  dog  of  yours  has  bitten  a 
piece  clean  out  of  my  leg.”  The  Lady 
(anxiously):  “Dear,  dear!  How  annoy¬ 
ing.  when  Tony’s  been  ill,  and  the  dear 
veterinary  surgeon  said  he  wasn’t  to  touch 
meat  for  at  least  two  weeks.” — The 
Sketch. 


AGENTS 


Can  Make  $15  to  $20  a  Week 

by  getting  orders  for  our  Famous 

_ Teas,  Coffees,  Extracts,  Spices,  and 

Baking  Powder.  The  supplying  of  GRANGES  (a 
specialty).  For  particulars,  address 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

R— 33  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  N.  X. 


Portland  Cutter 


L-30 


Only  $15.70 

This  handsome,  stylish, 
and  popular  cutter  Is  made 
of  guaranteed  materials 
throughout.  The  body  la 
the  latest  style,  30x84  inch, 
22-Inch  back,  gives  warmth 
comfort  and  elegance  In  appearance,  Gear  woods 
are  select  air-seasoned,  runners  are  rock  elm,  steam 
bent,  Inch.  Knees  and  beams,  lJ4x%  Inch, 

channel  shoes  x  1^  Inch,  braces  clipped  to  knees 
and  gears  Ironed  up  very  strong  and  secure.  Re¬ 
movable  trimmings,  dark  green  union  cloth  or  whip¬ 
cord.  as  preferred;  regular  stuffed  cushion  and  spring 
back.  Paint— body  black  with  fancy  moulding,  gear 
and  shafts  Brewster  green  or  carmine  neatlv  striped. 
Complete  w-lth  shafts  and  shifting  bar.  Only '$15.70. 

A  Full  Line  at  Factory  Cost. 

All  these  cutters  have  clinmiel  shoes  and  re¬ 
movable  upholstery,  also  lined  with  good  shafts 
and  quick  shifting  bar,  which  Is  held  In  position  by 
thumb-screw,  can  be  changed  from  one  position  to 
another  In  a  minute's  time  and  gives  you  choice  of 
having  horse  travel  straight  ahead  or  at  one  side. 
Remember  this,  more  cutters  are  made  in 
Kalamazoo  than  In  any  other  city  in  the 
United  States  and  when  vou  deal  with  the  KAL¬ 
AMAZOO  SUPPLY  HOUSE  you  deal  at  head¬ 
quarters  and  pay  one  small  profit  only,  to  actual 
factory  prices. 


Only  $20.50 


L-BO 


L-IOO 


A  favorite  cutter,  ele¬ 
gant  design, extremely  sub¬ 
stantial,  heavily  ironed, 
well  braced,  wing  dash,  ex¬ 
tra  high  roll  back,  Body 
34  In.  wide,  80  In.  long,  seat 
18  in.  deep,  highly  finished 
spring  cushion  and  back  removable.  Trimmed  In 
green  cloth  or  whipcord.  Has  carpet,  nickel  arm  and 
dash  rail.  Body  painted  In  black,  striped  with  green 
or  carmine,  gear  also  striped.  Channel  shoes.  This 
cutter  Is  extra  quality,  only  $20.50. 

Only  $21.50 

This  Great  Eastern  Port¬ 
land  Gutter.very  fine,  high¬ 
ly  finished, nicely  trimmed, 
extra  roomy,  easy  riding.  Is 
trimmed  In  heavy  green 
wool  cloth  or  whipcord. 

Body  painted  rich  black, 
striped  with  green  or  carmine,  gear  also  striped. 
Channel  shoes  and  removable  upholstery.  Carpet 
and  all  other  trimmings.  Price  $21.50. 

Extras  for  any  cutter.  Pole,  Instead  of  shafts, 
add  $1.50;  pole  and  shafts,  add  $3.00;  genuine  car 
plush,  red  or  blue,  add  $3.75;  28-oz.  rubber  top  for 
any  cutter,  add  $12.50. 

We  will  stake  our  business  reputation  on  these 
cutters.  They  are  high  class  and  cannot  be  dupli¬ 
cated  by  anybody  else  for  the  price  and  we  will  prove 
it.  Select  the  cutter  you  want,  send  us  the  whole 
amount  with  order  or  $3.00  just  to  show  good  faith 
and  we  will  ship  the  cutter  at  once  on  approval.  If 
satisfied  pay  the  freight  agent  the  balance  due.  If 
It  Is  not  exactly  as  represented,  we  will  pay  freight 
both  ways  and  at  once  refund  your  $3.00  or  any  other 
amount  you  have  paid  us.  we  have  many  other 
si  vies.  Including  a  very  fine  speeder,  price  only 
$40.50,  Old  Comfort!  $20.00,  and  Spring  Cutter, 
only  $29.85.  Also  runners,  very  handy  to  put  on 
buggy  axles,  only  $5.25.  I.lgbt  and  heavy  bobs, 
etc.  Send  for  our  new  general  catalogue  C88.  Full 
of  bargains  in  everything  for  the  farm  and  home. 


Buffalo 

Robes$l.00 


ON  APPROVAL 

For  buggy,  sleigh  or 
automobile  there  Is 
nothing  finer  to  be  had 
at  any  price.  Amerl- 


can  Buffalo  Robes  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  we 
offer  the  ‘KAZOO’*  BUFFALO  ROBES,  a 
substitute  that  has  every  appearance  and  many  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  genuine  BuffaloSkln  Robe.  They 
are  pliable,  soft,  lined  with  astrakan  and  Interlined 
with  rubber  cloth,  making  them  absolutely  wind  and 
waterproof  and  much  warmer  and  more  comfortable 
than  anv  stiff  skin  robe.  These  robes  are  worth 
$10.00  of  any  man’s  money  and  you  will  say  so  when 
you  see  It.  You  cannot  buy  a  more  elegant  appear¬ 
ing  or  more  serviceable  robe  at  $25.00  retail.  We  sell 
to  you  direct  at  almost  factory  cost.  54x52,  $5.00; 
54x62,  $6.00:  54x72,  $7-00.  Send  $1.00  as  guaran¬ 
tee  of  good  faith.  Pay  the  agent  the  balance  when 
you  get  your  robe.  If  you  are  not  absolutely  satis¬ 
fied,  tell  the  agent  to  return  It  to  us  at  our  expense 
and  we  will  ref  und  you  your  $1.00  and  pay  charges 
both  ways. 

Why  not  order  robe  and  cutter  together  and  save 
all  transportation  charges  on  robe — will  pack  It  under 
seat  of  cutter  and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

CASH  SUPPLY  A  MFC.  CO. 

719  Lawrence  8q.»  KALAMAZOO,  MIOM» 


Let  Me  Quote  You 

(We  Pay  the  Freight) 


A  Price 


ON 
TIME 


SUL*  AMERICAN  Manure  Spreader 


We  will  send 
onr  factory,  beo* 
jobbers  and  deal 
tory  price  on  tl 
one  in  the  marl 

f  / 

as  we  send  you 
Spreader  real 
You  now  get  t 
than  you  mus 

L 

That  save 
your  fields—, 
Spreader. 


tv> 


_  je  famous  American  Manure  Spreader  direct  from 
“-J  i’ve  stopped  selling  this  celebrated  machine  through 
°  ton  save  their  profits  now.  You  get  the  wholesale  fac- 
l~3  Spreader  made — not  a  “cheap”  Spreader,  but  the  best 
£3 

™  t  ASK  You  to  Send  Cash 

’ — '  lerican  and  you  pay  us  on  easy,  liberal  terms— letting  the 
.’or  itself  ns  it  enrns  for  you — after  you’ve  tried  it  free, 
rican,  recognized  as  by  far  the  best  Spreader,  for  no  more 
£3  ir  an  ordinury  Spreader.  It  is  the 

<  est  Draft  Spreader  Made 

t~<  horses.  The  machinery  works  only  when  you  start  it  In 
sst  bb  you  drive  out.  That  snves  wear  and  tear  on  the 


these  practical  exclusive  features  which  make  the  American  the  only  Spreader 
for  you  to  buy  at  any  price.  The  American  is  the  Standard  of  the  world. 
We  allow 

30  Days'  FREE  Trial 

on  every  American  Spreader  made.  We  want  every  customer  to  see  and  try  an 
American  Spreader.  We  want  every  customer  satisfied  and  to  prove  that  our 
spreader  is  just  as  represented,  therefore  we  say 

Test  It  in  Your  Own  Fields 


u  ought  to  use  a  Manure  Spreader.  An  American  Manure 


If  it  is  not  just  as  represented  you  can  return  it. 
.  . ;  FREE. 


Spreader  ej  ue  your  manure  cover 

more  ground"**  a,  ,-round  grow  more  crops, 
your  crops  ore  money,  and  it  will 

make  you  r  liOy  th  more  dollars  per  acre. 

The  Ame  A  iOu — -  has  40  per  cent  more 
exclusive  features  than  any  other 
Spreader.  I  want  to  tell  you  a  bo 


_  .  We  pay  all  freight— 

BOTH  ways— trial  being  FREE. 

My  low  price  is  for  the  American  Manure  Spreader  delivered  at  your 
station  — freight  paid  —  including  free  trial  —  giving  you  the  dealer’s  and 
jobber’s  profits,  and — 


If  Satisfied— Take  Your  Time  Paying 

for  your  American  Manure  Spreader.  Now,  I  want  you  to  know  my  new  low 
price  and  I  want  you  to  know  ail  about  the  American  Spreader. 

Write  Today  for  My  Price 

nnd  I’ll  send  it  promptly.  Also  my  free  catalogue  and  booklet,  which  tell  you 
all  about  the  American  8preader,  und  Fertilizing.  You'll  be  interested  in 
both.  You’ll  he  glad  you  wrote.  A  postal  will  do.  Don’t  buy  until  you  inves¬ 
tigate  this.  Take  your  time  investigating,  but— WRITE  TODAY. 

W.  W .  Collier,  Gen.  Manager 

American  Harro  w  Co.,  1 64 5  Hastings  St.,  Detroit,  Mich . 


MONEY  LOST  IN  JOLTS 


Can  you  estimate  how  much  your  wagon — and  loads  of  stock,  fruit  and  produce — are 
injured  by  lack  of  springs?  It  may  not  seem  much  when  only  given  a  passing 
thought — but  those  who  have  tried  bolster  springs  know  that  it  is  considerable. 

HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS  are  made  of  the  finest  spring  steel,  tempered 
to  the  point  of  perfection,  rigidly  tested  and  tried.  They  fit  any  farm  wagon. 

We  unreservedly  guarantee  these  springs  for  all  time.  If,  from  any  defect  of 
material  or  workmanship,  a  Harvey  Spring  does  not  give  satisfaction,  at  any  time — one 
year  or  ten  years — we  will  make  it  good  without  a  word  of  argument. 

FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

Every  dealer  is  authorized  to  let  Harvey  Bolster  Springs  out  on  30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL.  If  they 
fail  to  give  perfect  satisfaction,  return  them  and  the  trial  will  not  cost  one  cent. 

We  sell  only  through  dealers— it’s  more  economical  and  you  see  what  you're  getting  before  buying. 

.  ~  -  " .  all 


If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  Harvey  Bolster  Springs  ask  him  to  write  us  mentioning  your  name.  Wef] 
send  him  prices  and  YOU  WILL  GET  A  USEFUL  SOUVENIR  with  full  particulars  about  H 
Bolster  Springs.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  ride  in  a  farm  wagon  fitted  with  Harvey  Bolster  Springs. 


HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  144  Carver  Avenue,  Racine,  Wis. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Ronton. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chieapo.  234  trail.-  St.,  West,  Montreal,  t.  Q. 

40  .North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Amargura  96,  Havana,  tuba. 


Millions 


Of  Acres  of  Rich  Agricultural  Land  are 
Still  Open  to  Settlement  in 

Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho1 

To  the  man  who  is  the  possessor  of  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  these  States  present 
splendid  opportunities  for  securing  a 
home  and  a  competency. 

Through  Trains  Daily 

Equipped  with  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars,  Pullman  Tourist 
Sleeping  Cars,  Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars,  etc. 


via 


Union  Pacific 

The  Short  Line  to  Portland 

Inquire  of 

E.  L.  LOMAX,  Q.  P.  A., 

Omaha,  Neb. 


Cutaway  Tools  for  Large  Hay  Crops. 

CLARK’S  REVERSIBLE 


BUSH  AND  B0Q  PLOW 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1  It. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new  cut 
forest.  His  double  action 
Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  land 
true,  moves  I.SOO  tons  of 
earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 


DOUBLE  ACTION  JOINTED  POLE  CUTA 

GO  SE-  :  —T 

L-  NO  MORE  j-fc“''TTV  ’  *  send  for 

- - - - -  DID  mil  ADC  TITTUP 


INU  wunc. 

—  USE  FOIL, 


USE  |S«>$ 


sry  CUTAWAY  £ 
It  HARROW COo 

I?  /  HIGGANUM  CONN^ 
^  u.  S.  a.  < 


Gasoline  Engine 

HALF-PRICE  OFFER 

FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME. 

We  will  sell  a 
33d  h.  p.,  5  h.  p. 
and  7  h.  p.  gaso¬ 
line  engine  sta¬ 
tionary  complete 
for  half  price. 

C.  H.  A.  Dissinger  &  Bro, 
500  N.  Fourth  St. 
Wriglitsville,  Pa 


$60 


GILSON  MFG.  CO 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTYj 
SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

GILSON 

GASOLENE 

ENGINE 

For  Pumping,  Cream 
.Separators,  Churns,  Wash  Ma¬ 
chines,  etc.  FEES  TRIAL 
_  Askfor  catalog  all  sizes 

144  Pul  St.  Fort  Washington,  Wis. 


The  Stoddard  Line 

of  Gasolene  Engines. 

Furnish  the  best  and  cheapest  power  for 
threshing,  sawing  wood  and  running  all  farm 
machinery,  also  for  shop  or  mill  use. 

Vertical  or  Horizontal 

Mounted  or  Stationary 

Both  Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Outfits.  Send 
for  fiee  catalogue  E.  H. 

Stoddard  Mfg.  Co., 

Rutland,  Vt. 


DRAG  SAWS 


Hand  and  self  feed, adapted  to 
►team  or  gasoline  engine  or 
horse*  tread  or  aweep  power. 
HAItI>EK  MFG.  CO.,  Capaci  i  y  30  to  60  cords  a  day. 
Box  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  Send  for  circular. 

The  International  Silo 

An  Automatic-Take-Up-Hoop.  Self  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open  Door  Front.  An  Easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking  Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder  Selected  Tank  Pine  and  Guaranteed 
Workmanship.  INTERNATIONAL  SILO 
COMPANY,  Box  91,  Jefferson.  Ohio. 

Sawing  Outfit  $10.20 

Wo  ore  selling  this  fir»t-class  Tilting  Table  Saw  Framo 
lor  only  $  1  0.20.  Thousands  of  them  now  in 
use.  Perfect  construction,  made  right 
iOr  left  handed.  We  absolutely  guar¬ 
antee  this  Sawing  Outfit  satisfactory 
in  every  detail.  We  have  8  other  kinds 
of  sawing  machines,  including  Drag 
Sawing  Outfit,  and  we  have  saws,  belt¬ 
ing,  etc.  In  fact,  we  are  head¬ 
quarters  for  Sawing  Machine*; 

_  '  have  a  larger  line  than  any  other 

firm  and  our  prices  are  the  lowest.  This  also  applies  to  almost 
everything  used  on  the  farm  and  in  the  household.  Our  new  408- 
page  money-saving  book,  Free.  Write  to-day  and  mention 
articles  you  are  interested  in.  KALAMAZOO  SUPPLY 
HOUSE,  718  Lawrence  Sq.,  Kalamaxee,  Mich. 
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SUGGESTIONS  ABOUT  CREAM  GATHERING 

The  cream-gathering  business  is  on  the  increase,  and 
the  question  now  being  discussed  is  what  means  shall 
be  employed  to  insure  a  better  and  a  more  uniform 
product.  In  the  first  place  every  butter  creamery 
should  have  regulations  by  which  their  patrons  should 
be  governed,  and  each  one  should  be  held  to  a  strict 
accountability  for  any  failure,  and  be  made  to  under¬ 
stand  that  any  failure  to  comply  with  these  rules  would 
cost  him  money.  It  would  soon  bring  each  patron  to 
a  realization  that  the  prolit  of  the  business  in  which 
he  individually  is  interested  would  largely  depend  upon 
his  own  carefulness  and  attention  to  the  business. 
Secondly,  the  creamery  man  should  be  an  example  of 
neatness  in  appearance  and  in  his  work;  so  that  when 
the  dairyman  comes  to  see  him  at  his  part  of  the 
business  he  will  have  a  living  example  of  what  he 
preaches  to  others. 

In  order  to  make  this 
lesson  effective  it 
must  be  in  operation 
daily ;  no  let-up.  It 
requires  great  care 
and  much  skill  to 
produce  a  first-class 
article  of  crea  m , 
cream  that  will  make 
fine  butter.  This  care 
should  begin  in  the 
dairy.  No  milking 
should  be  done  in  a 
slovenly  way.  T  h  e- 
milking  stables  should 
always  be  neat,  kept 
clean,  well  lighted  and 
ventilated.  The  best 
way  to  enforce  these 
very  essential  regula¬ 
tions  is  to  grade  the 
cream,  which  should 
be  done  by  the 
gatherer,  if  possible. 

High-grade  butter 
cannot  be  made  from 
•low-grade  cream.  The 
careless  m  a  n  who 
produces  a  low-grade 
cream  and  gets  the 
same  price  for  it  as 
his  neighbor,  who  is 
careful  and  produces 
a  first  grade  cream, 
receives  a  premium 
on  his  dirty  ways, 
while  the  latter  is  in  no  way  rewarded  for  his  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  care. 

Cream  should  be  graded  into  three  classes  and  paid 
for  as  per  quality,  as  regards  flavor  and  acidity.  It  is 
not  easy  to  test  for  acidity  by  the  “gatherer,”  as  time 
is  a  factor  in  the  cream:gathering  business.  The  price 
should  certainly  be  made  by  taking  the  flavor  into  con¬ 
sideration.  If  the  gatherer  was  able  to  tell  the  patron 
the  grade  of  this  cream  as  he  takes  it  up  each  time  and 
suggest  the  care  necessary  to  produce  a  No.  1  article 
there  would  soon  be  an  improvement.  Touch  the  dairy¬ 
man’s  pocket  and  you  will  get  a  response  quickly.  The 
average  dairyman  will  soon  learn  to  care  for  his 
product  if  the  size  of  his  cream  or  milk  check  depends 
upon  his  doing  or  not  doing  good  clean  work.  This 
is  the  principal  object  to  be  had  by  grading.  Let  the 
difference  in  price  between  first  and  second  grade  cream 
be  distinct  and  large  enough  so  the  careless  ones  will 
work  up.  Soon  every  patron  will  be  anxious  to  know 
how  his  cream  grades,  as  it  means  dollars  to  him. 
Let  this  grading  be  done  without  fear  or  favor.  You 
would  better  lose  a  few  slovenly  patrons  than  keep  them 


with  their  unclean  ways.  Let  the  other  fellow  have 
them.  Another  very  important  thing  in  the  cream 
gathering  business  is  keeping  the  cream  too  long  a  time 
before  delivering  it  at  the  creamery.  Some  patrons  who 
deliver  their  cream  insist  that  if  they  cool  it  well 
and  keep  it  in  cold  water  it  will  be  good  for  a  week. 
No  such  slip-shod  methods  as  this  should  be  tolerated. 
Cream  in  the  warm  months  should  be  aerated  and  cooled 
down  at  once,  and  delivered  daily  to  the  creamery.  In 
cold  weather  every  other  day  will  do.  Where  the 
“cream  gatherer”  gets  the  cream  and  grades  it,  he 
should  be  required  to  take  it  up  daily  for  two  reasons. 
First,  it  will  grade  better,  and  thereby  give  the  patron 
more  money;  secondly, 'it  will  test  better,  thereby  produc¬ 
ing  more  fat,  consequently  more  money  to  the  patron. 
The  “gatherer”  should  be  very  careful  about  taking  his 
“sample” for  testing,  and  also  careful  in  grading  if  differ¬ 
ent  patrons’  cream  is  to  be  put  into  the  same  can.  All 


cream  should  be  made  to  test  not  less  than  25  per  cent  of 
fat,  as  better  results  are  obtained  in  churning.  Sour 
cream  or  cream  with  a  very  poor  flavor  should  not  be 
accepted.  It  is  not  possible  to  churn  clean  where  cream 
has  been  held  over  long,  and  it  is  a  poor  practice  to  mix 
such  cream  with  good  cream.  Cream  should  be  tested 
by  weighing  w-hen  testing  for  fat.  When  grading  cream, 
if  practicable,  its  acidity  should  be  tested  as  well  as  for 
flavor.  w.  m.  peck. 

Another  Side  to  It. 

The  New  York  Produce  Review,  under  the  heading 
“Why  Poor  Cream  Is  Accepted”  says : 

“The  ‘Stroller’  in  Chicago  Dairy  Produce  gives  an 
interesting  and  lively  account  of  a  trip  with  a  cream 
gatherer,  in  which  a  20-gallon  patron  with  John  L. 
Sullivan  arms  figures  as  curing  him — the  ‘stroller’ — 
of  any  desire  to  preach  better  methods — on  that  farm 
anyhow, — by  ordering  him  off  the  farm.  Incidentally 
the  ‘stroller’  also  learned  to  understand  why  the 
peaceable  cream-gatherer  took  all  cream  as  it  came. 
It  is  not  only  a  question  of  fear  with  cream-gatherers 


that  makes  them  peaceable;  why  on  earth  should  they 
be  fighting  the  battle  of  the  creamery  by  quarrelling  all 
day  in  addition  to  the  long  and  tedious  drive,  rain  or 
shine,  on  a  salary  of  $1  a  day  or  even  $2  a  day?  A 
hundred  dollars  a  month  would  not  be  too  much  for 
such  work  to  the  right  man  who  had  the  knowledge 
and  the  tact  to  handle  the  various  patrons.  But  the 
‘stroller’  also  claims  to  understand,  by  his  experience 
with  the  John  L.  farmer,  why  the  buttermakers  and 
creamery  managers  are  reluctant  to  discriminate  against 
some  cream  coming  to  their  creamery.  This  we  doubt 
is  the  true  explanation,  because  a  man  who  resents  being 
told  he  is  dirty  in  his  ways  of  handling  cream  has  no 
excuse  for  resenting  a  polite  refusal  to  buy  his  cream 
at  all. 

“But  the  whole  trouble  is  that  same  old  story  of  20 
years  or  more  ago,  when  gathered  creameries  reigned 
supreme.  The  creamery  owners  do  not  want  to  refuse 

any  kind  of  cream  so 
long  as  they  can 
make  a  profit  011  it. 
They  would  rather 
have  a  good  cream 
’tis  true,  but  rather 
than  reduce  their  pro¬ 
duction  they  will  ac¬ 
cept  any  kind  of  cream 
that  can  be  handled. 
Nor  do  we  blame 
them ;  they  are  not  in 
the  business  fropi  al¬ 
truistic  motives,  and 
if  they  can  make  a 
cent  a  pound  on  the 
butter  made,  it  mat¬ 
ters  but  little  to  them 
whether  the  quality 
is  reduced  or  whether 
the  farmers  make  less 
on  their  cream.  No, 
we  do  not  belieVe  it 
is  the  fear  of  the 
revenge  of  discarded 
patrons  that  induces 
the  policy  of  accept¬ 
ing  cream  which  they 
ought  to  refuse.  As 
regards  the  butter- 
makers,  but  few  are 
in  the  position  to 
throw  up  their  job 
because  they  are  told 
to  accept  inferior 
cream  and  make  the 
best  of  it.  As  we 
have  said  before,  it  is  co-operation  that  should  teach 
the  farmers  their  own  best  interest,  and  in  order  to 
learn  co-operation  there  is  nothing  better  than  starting 
cow  test  associations.” 

THE  AWFUL  PROBLEM  OF  “FARM  HELP.” 

What  It  Means  in  Hill  Towns. 

I  have  read  all  these  opinions  and  suggestions  on 
the  hired  help  question  till  I  can  no  longer  refrain 
from  adding  my  own.  The  proverbial  “last  straw”  was 
an  article  on  page  793,  stating  that  farmers  did  not  give 
steady  employment.  That  does  not  fit  farm  conditions 
here  in  northwestern  Connecticut,  nor  anywhere  that 
cows  are  milked.  Perhaps  I  can  do  no  better  than  to 
state  our  own  case.  We  have  a  fine  farm  of  200  acres, 
and  keep  a  dairy  of  30  cows;  make  butter  and  sell  to 
private  customers.  We  have  engine  for  churning,  sepa¬ 
rating,  etc.  My  husband  and  I  are  both  farm-raised,  and 
love  our  hills,  our  home,  and  our  business.  Our  help 
eat  with  us,  and  share  all  the  home  privileges  of  books, 
papers,  games,  church -going,  and  all  social  gatherings, 

and  are  welcomed  at  the  local  Grange  if  they  choose  to 
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join,  and  the  same  is  true  in  the  homes  of  our  friends 
and  acquaintances.  In  the  matter  mentioned  of  bath 
and  towels,  the  help  are  as  welcome  to  the  use  of  the 
bathroom  (which  is  supplied  with  clean  towels)  as 
ourselves,  and  I  do  wish  they  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  use  it  much  more  frequently  than  they  do,  and  the 
men  have  well  furnished  rooms.  To  run  our  business 
profitably  and  pleasantly  requires  two  men  the  year 
around,  besides  the  owner,  and  a  woman  to  help  in  the 
house.  We  have  owned  this  farm  11  years.  The  first 
year  I  had  a  girl  of  14  at  $7  a  month,  the  next  year 
another  at  $8,  and  she  stayed  the  next  year  for  $9, 
then  for  three  years  we  had  a  very  capable  young 
woman  at  $10,  then  for  two  years  a  middle-aged  woman 
for  $12  a  month.  Since  then  we  have  not  been  able  to 
get  any  steady  help  at  any  price.  An  uncle  once  told 
me,  when  I  had  made  a  fruitless  trip  to  his  neighbor¬ 
hood  in  quest  of  help:  “You  scare  them,  trying  to 
hire  for  a  year;  they  never  work  more  than  a  week  at 
a  time,  or  a  month  at  most.”  This  I  find  is  true,,  and 
profiting  by  his  advice  do  get  a  few  weeks’  help  some¬ 
times.  As  long  as  our  village  friends  cannot  get  house 
help  at  $18  and  $20  a  month,  how  can  we  outside 
people  expect  to  have  any? 

As  for  outdoor  help,  we  have  had  all  sorts,  and  for 
the  last  year  or  two  have  been  thankful  for  any.  Wages 
have  varied  according  to  quality.  One  boy  of  16  we 
paid  $18  dollars  a  month  for  the  year;  board,  washing, 
mending  and  the  use  of  a  team  at  pleasure,  and  he  was 
worth  it.  We  have  never  paid  over  $20  a  month,  but 
know  of  others  who  pay  $25  and  $30  with  board,  etc. 
The  matter  of  farmers  exchanging  work  with  each 
other  is  something  like  trying  to  lift  oneself  by  one’s 
boot-straps.  If  we  have  10  men  four  days  to  fill  silo, 
*we  shall  save  our  corn  (if  we  are  the  first  ones  to  fill 
silo)  but  while  the  good  man  repays  those  40  days’ 
*  work  in  kind,  who  will  dig  his  potatoes,  pick  apples  and 
care  for  his  dairy?  Such  advice  is  exasperating  to 
those  who  are  suffering  from  a  very  real  evil. 

For  instance,  between  us  and  our  market  town  lies  a 
beautiful  ridge  of  fertile  farms,  for  a  distance  of  less 
than  four  miles.  Fifteen  years  ago  there  were  14  in¬ 
habited  houses  on  this  street.  Now  there  are  five.  Of 
these  one  is  a  wealthy  city  man,  one  a  tenant  farmer, 
one  is  still  occupied  by  the  owner,  but  his  large  barn 
was  burned  by  lightning  a  few  years  ago  and  he  has 
not  rebuilt,  but  sells  his  grass ;  one  is  still  farmed  in 
a  small  way,  by  the  owner  without  help ;  and  one  is 
occupied  by  a  family  of  vagabonds  who  live  by  begging 
and  petty  thieving,  and  can  rarely  be  got  to  work  out 
of  jail.  I  have  never  sympathized  with  lonesome  folks, 
thinking  it  an  idle,  town-bred  notion,  but  when  we  drive 
past  these  closed  houses,  some  already  ruinous,  and  all 
swiftly  showing  their  empty,  neglected  state,  I  am 
forced  to  recognize  our  growing  isolation ;  and  to 
wonder  if  soon  a  lack  of  men  and  teams  will  leave  our 
Winter  snow  banks  an  impassable  barrier  to  friends, 
foe  or  physician. 

Why  don’t  our  farm  young  folks  stay?  It  is  easier 
to  say  “Why,”  than  to  mention  all  the  whys,  but  youth 
seeks  youth,  and  lack  of  help  overworks  us  all,  and 
renders  the  farm  home  less  pleasant  than  it  should  be. 
We  have  two  little  folks,  and  should  appreciate  a  Roose- 
veltian  family,  but  it  is  as  suicidal,  and  positively  im¬ 
moral,  for  our  overworked  farmers’  wives  to  have  to 
bear  children,  as  for  the  mu<h  pitied  sweatshop  workers, 
except  that  we  have  better  food,  and  if  the  child  does 
not  die  in  infancy,  it  has  the  healing  helpfulness  of  fresh 
air  and  outdoor  life  to  atone  for  pre-natal  exhaustion, 
and  parents  too  hard-worked  to  give  its  growing  mind 
and  body  the  care  that  such  young  creatures  should 
have.  When  our  two  little  folks  are  grown  will  they 
be  likely  to  “stay  on  the  farm”  if  these  conditions 
continue?  All  the  expensive  modern  machinery  helps, 
but  cannot  run  itself,  and  needs  some  “brains”  in  charge 
of  it.  “Short  hours  and  big  pay”  might  secure  us  help 
on  the  farm,  but  none  can  run  long  where  outgo  is 
greater  than  income,  and  how  customers  do  object  when 
the  price  of  farm  produce  goes  up.  If  we  must  pay  $3 
a  day  for  eight  hours’  work,  we  must  receive  at  least 
75  cents  a  pound  for  butter  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

We  know  whereof  we  speak  when  we  tell  you  that 
the  scarcity  of  farm  help  is  discouraging,  and  forcing 
many  farmers  hereabouts  out  of  business ;  and  is  caus¬ 
ing  the  practical  abandonment  of  many  fine  farms, 
which,  though  they  are  still  owned  by  some  one,  and  are 
mowed,  and  partly  pastured,  are  not  fanned,  nor  the 
houses  occupied.  A  large  farm,  of  some  seven  hundred 
acres,  near  us,  was  purchased  by  a  western  party  early 
last  Summer.  They  leave  it  next  month  disgusted  by 
lack  of  help.  For  instance,  to  get  three  acres  of 
potatoes  dug  they  had  to  hire  two  Italians  at  $1.75  a 
day,  and  were  obliged  to  take  them  home  each  night, 
a  distance  of  five  miles  and  go  after  them  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  This  farm  has  two  pleasant  tenant  houses,  and 
could  furnish  work  for  at  least  five  men  and  two  women 
the  year  around.  I  don’t  know  why  these  things  are 
so,  but  many  of  the  published  reasons  are  aggravatingly 
silly,  and  mostly  untrue.  MRS.  F.  L.  ives. 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 


YOUNG  STOCK  KEEPERS. 

A  Flock  of  Ducks. 

Ever  since  I  can  remember  I  have  wanted  some  little 
ducks  to  play  with,  but  as  we  have  no  running  water  on 
our  farm  my  people  never  kept  ducks.  Last  April,  how¬ 
ever,  I  was  allowed  to  send  for  a  setting  of  purebred 
Pekin  eggs  as  an  investment  for  some  money  of  my 
own.  The  eegs  cost  $1.50,  express  charges  added  made 
them  $2.10.  I  set  them  under  two  hens,  and  after  vari- 


A  YOUNG  STOCK-KEEPER’S  DUCKS.  Fig.  432. 

ous  accidents  got  six  ducklings,  which  I  gave  to  one 
hen,  and  very  funny  little  things  they  were  with  their 
big  feet  and  bills.  I  read  in  “Poultry  Craft”  how  to 
feed  and  care  for  them,  and  how  they  did  grow !  They 
did  not  care  for  their  hen  mother  very  long  and  I  kept 
them  in  a  shady  yard,  fenced  with  low  poultry  netting. 
The  only  water  they  had  was  in  a  large  milkpan  and  a 
small  trough  filled  fresh  several  times  a  day.  They  were 
never  sick,  and  at  nine  weeks  old  they  averaged  six 
pounds  each  in  weight.  I  could  have  sold  them  then  to 
the  butcher  for  18  cents  per  pound,  but  I  did  not  want 
them  killed.  They  soon  became  so  large  and  white  and 
handsome  that  visitors  thought  them  old  ducks,  and 
they  were  very  tame  nice  pets.  As  I  could  not  well 
keep  them  all  Winter  I  sold  them  when  school  com¬ 
menced  to  a  man  who  has  a  nice  pond  for  them 
to  swim  in.  He  gave  me  $5  for  them  and  will  keep 
Nellie,  Maud,  Grace  and  big  Teddy.  I  suppose  Pete 
and  Jerry  made  a  Thanksgiving  dinner,  but  I  would  not 
want  to  see  the  dear  white  beauties  killed,  and  I  am 
glad  that  they  and  I  had  a  good  time  all  Summer. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  '  f.  vivien  petrie. 


PROSPEROUS  IN  CALIFORNIA . 

I  have  about  10  acres  of  Alfalfa;  with  me  it  spells 
prosperity  ever  since  I  began  to  grow  it.  I  can  cut 


GLADIOLUS  PRIMULINUS.  TWO-TIIIRDS  NATURAL 
SIZE.  Fig.  433.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  962. 

five  crops  a  year,  but  I  usually  cut  only  four  and 
graze  the  fifth.  It  is  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  we 
have  taken  to  growing  it  plentifully;  before  that  it  was 
patchy.  Now  everyone  is  growing  it  or  attempting  to 
do  so.  My  next  door  neighbor  has  now  80  acres,  and 
you  can  imagine  what  a  beautiful  sight  it  is  when  in 
full  growth.  We  do  not  irrigate;  ours  is  what  we 
call  bottom  land,  sandy  loam,  and  the  river  runs  along¬ 


side  of  it  26  feet  deep,  the  land  without  a  stone  for 
the  first  15  to  18  feet  deep.  The  State  as  a  whole 
seems  to  me  this  year  to  be  prosperous;  certainly  fruit 
was  out  of  sight  in  price.  We  farmers  were  getting  up 
here  the  following  prices :  9 Yz  cents  for  peaches ;  2 y2 

cents  for  prunes  (offered)  some  accepted,  some  not; 
pears  (Bartlett),  $35  to  $40  per  ton,  as  they  are  wanted 
to  pack;  $25  a  ton  all  in,  no  culls.  Good  land  is  very 
dear  out  here  and  bad  is  dear  at  any  price.  You  people 
‘back  East”  seem  to  me  to  get  bad  places  sometimes, 
and  often  they  cannot  be  too  careful,  but  still  they  are 
coming,  taking  up  land  which  may  or  may  not  turn  out 
well.  This  section  is  blessed  in  having  large  mining 
interests  around,  and  they  push  money  into  the  towns, 
and  we  get  a  share  of  it.  There  is  no  doubt  in  rav 
mind  but  that  a  good  market  gardener  who  understands 
his  business  and  goes  slow  for  a  short  time  ought  to  do 
well ;  he  would  want  water,  capital,  land  and  brains  and 
be  sober.  Tomatoes  from  10  cents  to  V/2‘,  peppers, 

8  to  4;  potatoes,  1*4  to  1 ;  asparagus,  10  cents  a  pound; 
squash,  fair  sale ;  cucumbers  seem  always  wanted.  Mel¬ 
ons  a  good  market.  We  sometimes  get  slight  frosts  in 
April,  and  it  does  some  damage;  otherwise  it’s  hard 
to  find  fault.  These  big  mining  camps  take  a  power 
of  stuff  to  keep  them.  The  most  beautiful  climate  on 
earth,  excepting  July  and  August,  when  it  is  hot,  I 
acknowledge.  I  have  stood  it  for  13  years  and  am  not 
tired  of  it  yet.  w.  j.  b.  m. 

Redding,  Cal.  _ _ 

WHAT  MAKES  THE  WATER  FOUL? 

About  nine  years  ago  I  piped  a  spring  to  house  and  barn 
with  one-inch  iron  pipe.  The  distance  is  about  1,000  feet 
and  the  spring  is  about  70  feet  higher  than  the  house.  I 
never  had  any  trouble  with  this  line,  but  lately  the  water 
is  so  red  that  my  wife  cannot  use  it  any  more  in  the  house. 
When  you  see  it  come  from  the  tap  you  think  it  is  clear, 
but  if  it  stands  awhile  in  tub  or  you  boil  it  it  is  red.  Can 
I  do  anything  to  have  clear  water  come  through  this  line, 
or  shall  I  have  to  lay  a  new  line?  The  flow  is  about  the 
same  as  it  has  been  from  the  start.  Is  this  water  danger¬ 
ous  to  health?  Could  you  or  some  of  your  readers  give  me 
some  light  on  this  matter?  q.  w.  b. 

The  information  your  correspondent  gives  is  not 
such  as  to  permit  one  to  state  just  what  his  difficulty 
may  be.  It  is  not  unusual  for  city  water  works  to  be 
troubled  with  the  accumulation  of  excessive  amounts 
of  iron  oxide  in  the  water  pipes,  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  render  the  water  turbid,  this  accumulation  being 
greatly  influenced  by  the  development  of  certain  organ¬ 
isms  in  the  water.  This  action  does  not  make  the 
water  unwholesome,  but  renders  it  unpleasant  or  diffi¬ 
cult  to  use.  It  does  not  seem  clear  that  a  cause  of 
this  character  could  be  the  trouble  with  the  case  in 
question,  though  it  would  be  suspected  if  the  difficulty 
in  question  has  originated  suddenly  and  never  existed 
before  this  time.  It  must  be  remembered  that  when 
iron  pipes  begin  to  corrode  through  the  action  of  water 
the  corrosion  does  not  take  place  uniformly,  but  the 
surface  is  eroded,  forming  pits,  which  may  greatly  in¬ 
crease,  on  account  of  great  irregularity  and  roughness, 
the  total  interior  surface  of  the  pipe,  so  that  the  corro¬ 
sion  of  the  pipe  would  take  place  at  an  increasingly 
rapid  rate  and,  in  a  case  where  the  water  moves  slowly 
through  the  pipe,  it  might  not  be  noticed  at  first  when 
years  later  it  would  become  evident.  If  the  turbidity 
of  the  water  has  appeared  suddenly  this  could  hardly 
be  the  cause.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  go  to  the 
spring  itself  and  see  if,  when  this  water  is  taken  to 
the  house,  and  treated  as  that  coming  from  the  pipe 
is  treated,  it.  becomes  turbid  in  the  same  way  and  to 
the  same  extent.  If  it  does  not  the  difficulty  originates 
in  the  pipe.  If  the  difficulty  is  in  the  pipe  and  water 
is  not  allowed  to  run  continuously  through  it  the 
trouble  may  disappear  if  a  more  or  less  strong  continu¬ 
ous  flow  is  permitted,  or,  before  using  it  in  the  house, 
enough  water  is  allowed  to  waste  entirely  to  empty 
the  pipe.  An  inch  pipe  1,000  feet  long  would  hold 
about  350  pounds  of  water,  which  means  that  some  12 
pails  of  water,  holding  30  pounds  each,  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  empty  it.  If  an  organic  growth  is  taking 
place  in  the  pipe  and  is  causing  the  difficulty  this  could 
be  arrested  by  running  through  the  pipe  a  solution 
which  would  destroy  the  organisms,  but  if  such  is 
really  the  difficulty  it  would  be  liable  to  recur  again 
sooner  or  later.  A  strong  solution  of  Babbitt’s  lye 
run  through  the  pipe  would  probably  clean  it  out,  and 
as  much  as  a  full  50-gallon  barrel,  made  strong,  would 
be  required  effectually  to  clean  the  pipe.  Probably  as 
much  as  three  or  four  pound  packages  would  bj  re¬ 
quired  for  the  barrel  of  water.  This  treatment  would 
not  permanently  affect  the  water,  as  the  soda  lye  would 
be  washed  out  readily  when  the  spring  water  is  turned 
in,  and  any  of  the  lye  adhering  to  the  walls  of  the 
pipe  would  be  rapidly  converted,  by  the  carbonic  acid 
in  the  water,  to  carbonate  of  soda,  so  much  used  in 
cooking. _ F-  H.  KING. 

Darwin  thougtit  that  as  man  gained  in  intellect  he  lost 
in  instinct.  Most  likely.  This  may  explain  why  a  great 
scientist  might  he  unable  to  harness  a  horse  or  milk  a 
cow.  Yet  he  might  work  out  some  principle  of  mechanics 
which  would  enable  a  horse  to  haul  30  per  cent  more  weight. 
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WESTERN  N.  Y.  ORCHARD  QUESTIONS . 

Would  you  advise  Fail  planting  in  preference  to  Spring 
setting?  About  what  distance  apart  would  you  set  Spies 
and  the  Baldwin?  Is  it  best  to  set  in  squares  or  diag¬ 
onally?  Would  you  advise  setting  dwarf  apples  for  fillers? 
If  so,  Paradise  or  Doucin  stock?  I  shall  practice  clean 
tillage,  and  what  height  from  the  ground  would  you  start 
the  lowest  branch?  Are  two-year-okl  trees  better  for 
setting  than  trees  that  are  three  years  old?  Are  one-year 
apple  trees  ever  set?  Would  it  pay  to  set  them  if  good 
thrifty  two-year  trees  could  not  be  bought?  The  Twenty 
Ounce  does  well  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Is  there  a 
good  demand  for  it?  If  you  set  dwarf  trees  for  fillers  what 
varieties  would  you  advise  setting?  w.  j.  s. 

Hamlin,  N.  Y. 

In  establishing  our  orchard  we  have  set  the  trees  in 
the  Spring,  because  it  was  more  convenient  for  us  to 
do  the  work  at  that  time,  and  the  ground 
is  generally  in  better  condition.  We 
have  decided  that  40  feet  is  about  the 
proper  distance  for  apples,  and  20  feet 
for  peaches  and  pears.  We  have  never 
used  dwarf  apple  trees  for  fillers,  but 
are  using  peaches  for  that  purpose,  and 
so  far  can  see  no  objection  to  them, 

Prof.  Van  Deman  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding.  Dwarf  apples  for  this 
part  of  the  country  are  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage,  but  if  any  of  your  read¬ 
ers  want  to  experiment  with  dwarf 
stock,  use  the  Doucin  in  preference  to 
the  Paradise.  We  aim  to  head  our  own 
apple  trees  from  three  to  four  feet  from 
the  ground,  using  well-rooted  two-year- 
old  trees.  We  never  have  set  one-year 
trees,  but  see  no  objection  if  they  have 
good  roots,  and  arc  thrifty.  Three-year- 
old  trees  are  not  desirable,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  as  thrifty,  or  they 
would  have  been  dug  at  two  years  and 
disposed  of.  While  the  Twenty  Ounce 
apple  surely  does  well  In  western  New 
York,  we  have  not  found  it  nearly  as 
profitable  as  some  other  varieties,  viz., 

R.  I.  Greening,  Hubbardston  or  Bald¬ 
win,  which  are  always  standard  sorts- 
Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  s.  w.  wadhams. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  Fall  planting.  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  plant  apple  trees  in  the  Fall  if  condi¬ 
tions  were  favorable  for  such  planting,  but  I  would 
put  a  small  mound  of  earth  about  each  tree  for  Win¬ 
ter  protection.  In  planting  the  Spy  or  Baldwin,  or  other 
varieties  of  large  growth  in  our  western  New  York 
apple  soils,  I  would  not  plant  less  than  40  feet  apart, 
in  squares.  In  my  last  two  plantings  of  about  1,700 
trees  I  have  set  these  large  growers  40  by  44  feet  apart 
with  fillers  between.  I  do  not,  and  would  not,  use 
dwarf  stocks  for  fillers.  If  dwarfs  are  used  I  believe 
they  should  be  given  a  plot  by  themselves.  My  experi¬ 
ence  with  dwarf  pears  has  prejudiced  me  against  dwarf 
trees  for  the  commercial  orchard.  Instead,  I  use  for 
both  permanent  trees  and  fillers  good, 
healthy  two-year-old  trees,  headed  at 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground. 

For  fillers  I  would  use  such  varieties 
as  naturally  come  into  bearing 
young.  The  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 

Wealthy,  Wagener,  Hubbardston, 

Boiken,  and  many  others  that  might 
be  named  are  of  this  class.  An  or¬ 
chard  of  800  trees,  planted  in  this  way 
in  1898  has  produced  four  crops. 

Even  the  R.  I.  Greening  has  pro¬ 
duced  more  or  less  fruit  each  of  these 
years.  During  each  of  the  past  two 
years  individual  trees  of  different 
varieties  have  produced  a  barrel  or 
more  of  .fruit.  In  this  orchard  very 
little  pruning  has  been  done.  The 
lower  branches  are  allowed  to  re¬ 
main,  only  those  that  rest  upon,  or 
are  near  the  ground,  being  removed. 

The  orchard  has  been  tilled  and  the 
trees  kept  in  a  good,  healthy  condi¬ 
tion.  Many  of  these  trees  now  have 
a  spread  of  15  to  18  feet,  and  are  in 
good  condition  for  regular  crop  pro¬ 
duction.  So  long  as  we  can  obtain  such  results  as  this 
with  standard  trees  it  certainly  seems  unwise  to  plant 
largely  of  dwarfs,  which  are  at  best  a  novelty  of  un¬ 
certain  value  for  the  commercial  orchard. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  t.  mann. 

Whether  we  would  plant  in  Fall  or  Spring  would 
depend  upon  the  soil.  Other  things  being  equal  we  pre¬ 
fer  Fall  planting  for  apples.  As  a  rule  the  soil  works  in 
better  shape,  and  if  suitable  care  be  used  in  planting  the 
changes  of  Winter  will  firm  the  soil  about  the  roots, 
and  trees  will  start  to  grow  before  they  could  be  planted 
in  the  Spring  in  most  soils.  It  is  as  easy  to  say  “how 
large  is  a  lump  of  chalk,”  as  to  say  how  far  apart  trees 
should  be  set.  It  largely  depends  upon  the  soil.  On 
the  farm  we  sold  is  a  Baldwin  orchard  with  trees  40 


feet  apart,  and  the  tops  are  interlocked,  so  the  sun  cannot 
reach  the  ground.  Were  we  going  to  plant  Baldwins 
on  such  soil  again  we  would  not  place  them  nearer 
than  50  or  60  feet  apart.  However,  I  would  give 
them  plenty  of  room,  as  one  fully-developed  tree  with 
sun  and  air  all  about  and  in  it  will  produce  more  and 
better  apples  than  will  two  or  three  crowded  into  same 
area.  I  would  prefer  setting  in  squares.  I  think  they 
look  best  that  way,  and  are  more  pleasant  to  cultivate. 
I  have  had  no  experience  with  dwarf  apples.  For  clean 
cultivation,  and  since  the  construction  of  modern  appli¬ 
ances  for  cultivation  and  the  prevalence  of  San  Jose 
scale,  I  would  start  tops  not  over  three  feet  from  the 
ground.  I  would  prefer  trees  two  or  three  years  old 
if  properly  developed.  I  once  planted  an  orchard  with 


A  FAMILY  COW  WORTH  HAVING.  Fig.  434. 

one-year-old  trees.  It  was  on  strong  land,  and  al¬ 
though  it  finally  made  a  fine  orchard  I  do  not  want  an¬ 
other  experience  of  the  kind.  I  had  to  stake  nearly 
every  tree,  especially  the  Greenings,  for  two  or  three 
years.  They  grew  so  fast  that  the  wind  would  lay  them 
over  flat  on  the  ground  if  not  staked  up.  With  two 
or  three-year-olds  this  is  less  likely  to  happen.  If  the 
Twenty  Ounce  does  well  no  one  can  do  better  than  to 
plant  it,  though  here  I  would  prefer  to  plant  a  stronger 
growing  tree  and  top  the  Twenty  Ounce  on  it.  If 
soil  is  pretty  heavy  it  is  about  an  even  thing  as  to  which 
pays  best.  Twenty  Ounce  or  Maiden  Blush,  but  on 
lightish  land  the  Twenty  Ounce  is  preferable.  It  is  a 
good  bearer,  good  size,  fine  appearing,  of  good  quality, 


A  CALIFORNIA  JERSEY  HEIFER  ON  DUTY.  Fig.  435 


a  good  shipper  and  always  in  demand.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  dwarfs.  j.  s.  woodward. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


10  inches  apart,  open  a  good  furrow,  strew  the  guano 
in  remainder  of  furrow  and  drag  a  chain  on  the  guano 
so  as  to  mix  the  earth  with  guano,  using  500  pounds  of 
3-8-3.  Use  200  pounds  of  this  broadcast  and  harrow  in, 
and  then  lay  off  rows  and  plant,  using  for  seed  Blue 
Mercer  or  Peachblow.  After  planting  put  stable  ma¬ 
nure  on  top  of  potatoes  and  when  up  say  three  inches 
out  of  ground  work  them  and  the  manure  in  the  hills, 
and  one  will  get  good  results.  The  above  is  my  experi¬ 
ence  and  I  have  grown  as  high  as  400  bushels. 

Croset,  Va.  j.  w.  e. 

I  would  suggest  plowing  the  land  deep  after  top¬ 
dressing  with  stable  manure  at  earliest  convenience, 
about  March  1;  follow  after  top-dressing  again,  and 
about  March  15  to  20  thoroughly  cultivate,  and  plant 
the  potatoes,  two  pieces  to  hill,  about 
18  inches  apart  in  row.  Then  cultivate 
level  from  three  to  five  times  until  the 
potatoes  begin  to  bloom.  Do  not  plow 
the  potatoes  while  the  dew  is  on  the 
vines.  Use  fertilizer  at  rate  of  600 
pounds  per  acre  of  the  following  mix¬ 
ture:  1,500  pounds  of  16  per  cent  acid 
phosphate,  300  pounds  of  17  per  cent 
dried  blood,  175  pounds  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash.  After  the  potatoes  begin  to  grow 
off  -well  if  the  vines  show  yellowish- 
brown  color  sow  some  muriate  of  potash 
and  stir  in  lightly,  then  top-dress  with 
nitrate  of  soda  at  rate  of  40  pounds  per 
acre.  Apply  this  while  the  plants  are 
dry  or  they  will  scald.  I  would  advise 
not  to  use  cold  storage  seed  potatoes. 
As  to  variety  I  recommend  White  Ele¬ 
phant,  Late  Rose,  or  Burbank.  I  like 
March  planting  because  the  season  is 
then  better  for  starting  the  plant  right. 
If  the  land  lies  along  the  river  bottoms, 
later  planting  would  perhaps  be  better. 
Lexington,  Va.  j.  h.  l. 

I  have  read  the  questions  to  one  of  the 
largest  potato  growers  in  this  section  of 
the  valley  of  Virginia,  and  he  says  that 
the  climatic  conditions  as  well  as  those 
of  soil  we  have  here  are  unlike  those  in 
vicinity  of  Richmond,  the  season  for  planting  about 
Richmond  being  earlier  than  here.  He  also  says  that 
the  same  processes  for  securing  satisfactory  yields  are 
everywhere  alike,  so  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  learn. 
His  favorite  varieties  are  the  Early  Rose  for  first  plant¬ 
ing,  say  to  be  planted  the  first  of  March,  weather  per¬ 
mitting,  and  that  his  staple  variety,  Carman  No.  1, 
should  be  planted  if  possible  not  later  than  April  1, 
in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  if  seed  comes  from  the 
North,  that  kept  in  cold  storage  would  be  preferred. 
It  is  dropped  in  rows  12  to  15  inches  apart,  and  he  uses 
stable  manure  and  commercial  fertilizer,  very  freely. 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  time,  acreage  and  seed  to  make 

any  such  late  planting  as  in  July  in  this  section  as  he 

suggests  is  commonly  done  about 
Richmond.  s.  p.  b. 

Staunton,  Va. 

I  should  plant  earlier  than  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  July,  as  the  potatoes  will 
lie  in  the  ground  quite  a  while  after 
they  mature  without  injury.  A 

good  way  to  plant  would  be  to  cover 
the  potatoes  somewhat  deeply  by 
throwing  two  furrows  on  each  row, 
and  then  just  before  the  potatoes 

come  up  run  a  board  at  right  angles 
to  the  rows,  thus  smoothing  several 
rows  at  a  time,  and  leveling  the 

ground  and  incidentally  killing  all  the 
weed  and  grass  seed  then  about  to 
sprout.  If  the  land  is  now  in  Crim¬ 
son  clover  and  will  be  top-dressed 
with  fresh  stable  manure,  then  the 
fertilizer  needed  will  be  one  contain¬ 
ing  only  potash  and  phosphoric  acid, 
using  a  somewhat  greater  proportion 
of  the  potash.  This  would  be  my 
plan  as  the  result  of  observation  and 
experience  in  planting  and  caring  for 
a  potato  crop  under  conditions  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  noted  by  the  questioner.  w.  b. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 


PLANTING  POTATOES  IN  VIRGINIA. 

I  want  to  plant  five  or  six  acres  of  potatoes  next  year 
(late  crop)  and  would  like  to  get  your  ideas  on  the  matter. 
Most  of  the  ground,  a  very  sandy  loam,  is  now  in  "German 
clover  and  oats,  and  will  all  be  lightly  top-dressed  with  fresh 
stable  manure  during  the  Winter.  The  oats  aud  clover  will 
be  cut  for  hay.  What  time  would  you  plant,  how  thick, 
what  kind  and  how  much  fertilizer  would  you  use,  and  would 
you  use  cold-storage  seed?  Many  here  plant  last  half  of 
July,  hut  my  observation  this  year  would  lead  me  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  earlier  planting.  g.  b. 

Richmond,  Va. 

I  would  say  plant  June  1  to  10  in  rows  2l/2  feet  wide, 


A  NOVEL  MILK  OUTFIT . 


The  Pacific  Dairy  Review  prints  the  picture  which  w 
reproduce  at  Fig.  435.  A  California  dairyman  ha 
hitched  a  Jersey  heifer  to  a  wagon  on  which  is  bui 
a  large  case  like  a  cream  can.  Imagine  the  effect  o 
such  an  outfit  driven  through  the  average  town !  W 
have  tried  before  now  to  interest  dealers  in  “certifie 
milk”  to  use. some  appropriate  vehicle,  such  as  a  whit 
bottle.  Such  things  are  often  used  with  good  effec 
bv  other  dealers,  but  milkmen  seem  to  be  shy  of  sue 
display. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Liver  of  Sulphur  on  Gooseberries. 

II.  A.  ]}.,  Victor,  Mont. — -Would  liver  of 
sulphur  lie  good  to  spray  currants  and  goose¬ 
berries.  for  mildew,  as  it  is  for  grapes,  and 
when  and  how  it  should  be  applied? 

Ans. — It  is  the  best  remedy  for  Goose¬ 
berry  mildew,  and  should  be  used  in  fresh 
solution  at  the  rate  of  one-half  ounce  to 
the  gallon  of  water.  Use  heat  to  dissolve 
it. 

Grape  for  Wine-Making. 

O.  L.,  Ridgewood,  N,  J. — What  grape  do 
you  advise  for  the  purpose  of  making  wine 
for  domestic  use,  one  that  will  give 
best  satisfaction,  and  is  easy  of  cultivation? 

Ans. — Probably  the  best  grape  for 
your  purpose  would  be  Ives,  often  cata¬ 
logued  as  Ives  Seedling.  This  is  a  hardy 
and  reliable  grape,  free  from  rot  and  of 
fair  quality  for  wine-making,  though  not 
rated  high  for  dessert  purposes.  Our 
second  choice  would  be  Concord,  though 
it  has  not  usually  proven  as  satisfactory 
for  your  purpose  as  Ives. 

Types  of  Montmorency  Cherry. 

E.  S.,  Deimar,  E.  Y. — I  have  been  puzzled 
to  know  why  some  nurserymen  list  Mont¬ 
morency  cherry  in  two  varieties,  namely  Or¬ 
dinaire  and  Large-fruited,  and  others  list 
simply  ‘Montmorency.”  If  there  are  two  va¬ 
rieties,  which  one  does  “Montmorency”  be¬ 
long  to? 

Ans. — There  seem  to  be  two  distinct 
types  of  the  Montmorency  cherry,  the 
ordinary  and  the  large-fruited.  Some 
nurserymen  claim  that  they  are  really 
identical,  but  most  of  the  larger  growers 
think  there  is  enough  difference  to  war¬ 
rant  the  two  names.  The  large  Mont¬ 
morency  is  less  productive,  but  bears 
larger  fruits.  It  is  not  considered  as 
profitable  as  the  other  variety,  which  is 
generally  catalogued  as  Montmorency 
Ordinaire. 

Barren  Butternuts. 

F.  A.  ,  '"’ccdsport,  N.  Y. — We  have  a 
number  of  butternut  trees  on  our  place  that 
have  not  borne  for  several  years.  They  are 
mostly  on  lines  between  lots  and  along  the 
lane  on  well-drained  land.  Can  you  give 
nnv  explanation  for  it,  and  what  to  do  for 
tne-"  ? 

Ans. — We  can  give  you  no  reason  for 
your  butternut  trees  not  bearing,  except 
they  may  possibly  bloom  during  rainy 
weather,  which  would  prevent  the  pollen 
from  being  transferred  from  the  catkins 
or  male  blooms  to  the  pistillate  or  female 
blooms.  Trees  of  this  character  bear  the;r 
flowers  separately,  and  unless  the  catkins 
come  out  in  fair  weather  the  trees  often 
fail  to  bear  for  that  year.  Tt  might  be 
that  the  late  frost  injured  the  bloom  buds 
so  that  no  pollen  is  formed.  Probably 
in  time,  your  trees  may  begin  to  bear  as 
well  as  ever,  as  the  productiveness  of  but¬ 
ternut  trees  depends  on  the  weather  at 
blooming  time. 

Propagation  of  Chrysanthemums. 

J.  H.  W.,  Cass  Station,  Oa. — I  have  road 
article  on  page  869  about  Chrysanthemums, 
by  W.  II.  Taplin.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious 
to  learn  how  to  grow  fine  “mums."  lie 
says  that  the  plants  are  grown  from  Spring- 
rooted  cuttings,  the  cuttings  obtained  from 
old  plants.  Does  he  mean  to  cut  off  this 
year’s  growth  and  bury  in  sand,  then  cut  it 
up  next  Spring  and  plant?  Or  does  he  mean 
to  use  the  sprouts  that  come  while  the  plants 
were  blooming  this  Fall  ? 

Ans. — Chrysanthemums  are  ordinarily 
propagated  from  January  to  June;  most 
of  those  grown  for  exhibition  blooms  are 
propagated  during  March  or  early  April. 
After  flowering  is  over,  the  old  plants  are 
cut  back,  and  kept  in  a  light  airy  situa¬ 
tion,  with  a  temperature  of  about  40  de¬ 
grees;  they  may  be  kept  in  pots,  or 
planted  out  on  a  greenhouse  bench.  They 
will  soon  form  suckers  or  break  into 
growth,  which  affords  fine  cuttings  for 
propagation.  Sometimes  cuttings  are 
taken  from  the  old  plants  in  November, 
rooted  in  sand,  and  then  planted  in  flats 
and  treated  like  the  old  plants.  When 

growing  nicety  these  little  plants  have  the 


top  pinched  out,  which  causes  them  to 
break  into  several  shoots,  which  will 
make  fine  cuttings  when  propagating 
time  arrives.  This  latter  method  takes 
less  space  than  the  old  plants.  As  the 
Chrysanthemum  is  propagated  from  soft- 
wooded  cuttings  the  process  suggested  in 
the  inquiry  could  not  be  used.  We 
would  recommend  you  to  study  a  little 
manual  entitled  “The  Chrysanthemum,” 
by  Arthur  Herrington,  price  50  cents, 
which  contains  much  cultural  informa¬ 
tion. 

Grafting  Plums. 

J.  R.  CNo  Address). — I  would  like  to  know 
the  particular  points  in  grafting  plums.  - 1 
have  no  trouble  grafting  pears  and  apples, 
but  have  no  success  with  plums. 

Ans. — All  the  stone  fruits  are  far  more 
difficult  to  graft  than  the  pome  fruits, 
such  as  the  apple  and  pear,  but  it  can  be 
done  practically  and  profitably.  They  do 
not  succeed  so  well  grafted  at  the  ordi¬ 
nary  season  for  grafting,  that  is,  while 
flic  trees  are  dormant  as  after  the  bark 
begins  to  peel  in  the  Spring.  Plum 
scions  are  cut  while  they  are  dormant, 
and  preferably,  before  severe  Winter 
weather.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  very 
cool  place,  where  they  will  not  start  in 
the  least,  until  the  stocks  have  begun  to 
swell  their  buds  into  growth.  'I  hen  the 
grafting  should  be  done.  Almost  any 
style  can  be  used,  but  the  methods  called 
bark-grafting  are  better  than  the  ordinary 
split  and  tongue-grafts.  The  scions  are 
sloped  all  from  one  side  and  merely 
slipped  under  the  bark  of  the  stock,  tied 
fast  with  a  string  and  waxed  thoroughly. 

H.  K.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Rot  of  Wickson  Plums. 

C.  IF.  ().,  Middle  port,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  few 
trees  of  Japanese  plums  of  the  Wickson  va¬ 
riety  which  bore  full  this  season  for  the 
first  time.  They  were  three  years  old  When 
set,  which  was  four  years  ago.  The  fruit 
all  rotted  on  the  trees  before  maturing.  Can 
you  inform  me  what  caused  it,  and  would 
thorough  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
prevent  it?  What  treatment  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  to  prevent  it? 

Ans. — Japan  plums  are  very  subject  to 
rot  just  before  ripening.  This  comes  from 
the  attack  of  a  fungus  that  is  always  very 
abundant  in  damp  weather.  The  Wickson 
seems  as  liable  to  rot  as  other  varieties. 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  six  pounds  each  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  and  lime  to  50  gallons  of 
water,  sprayed  over  the  trees  in  Spring 
before  the  buds  swell,  will  kill  most  of 
the  dormant  spores.  The  solution  at  one- 
half  strength,  that  is,  three  pounds  each 
copper  sulphate  and  lime  to  50  gallons  of 
water,  may  be  sprayed  over  the  trees  after 
the  leaves  come  out,  giving  it  two  or  three 
applications  while  the  plums  are  growing, 
and  especially  just  before  they  begin  to 
ripen.  This  treatment  is  troublesome,  but 
has  proved  fairly  effective,  and  is  the  only 
known  way  to  control  this  disease. 


Plants  and  Flowers. — The  florists'  Christ¬ 
mas  trade  has  increased  enormously  of  late 
years,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  other  line  of 
business  that  suffers  so  severely  if  excessively 
cold  and  stormy  weather  marks  the  holiday 
season.  In  spite  of  heated  delivery  wagons 
and  careful  wrapping  there  is  considerable 
risk  in  moving  tender  plants  at  this  season, 
and  the  danger  is  increased  by  careless  trans¬ 
portation  service  during  the  holiday  rush. 
While  cut  flowers  are  enormously  used,  espe¬ 
cially  red  carnations  and  roses,  pot  plants 
are  in  especial  favor.  Red  being  the  Christ¬ 
mas  color,  one  of  the  leading  favorites  Is 
I’oinsettia  puleherrima,  a  Mexican  member 
of  the  Spurge  family,  which  has  each  branch 
tipped  with  glowing  red  bracts  surrounding 
the  inconspicuous  flowers.  Another  is  Ar- 
disia  crenulata,  a  neat  bushy  plant  with 
shining  green  leaves  and  clusters  of  bright  red 
berries,  while  the  Jerusalem  cherry  (Solanum 
I’seudo-capsicum)  is  also  grown  for  the  same 
season.  Primulas,  Cyclamens.  Begonias  and 
Azaleas  are  among  the  flowering  plants,  the 
superb  pink  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  specialties  of  recent  years.  In 
foliage  plants  the  Norfolk  Island  pine,  Arau¬ 
caria  excelsa,  which  looks  like  a  very  formal 
Christmas  tree,  is  always  prominent,  and 
there  is  a  very  large  sale  for  fern  dishes. 
The  ornamental  receptacles  for  plants  and 
flowers  are  particularly  handsome  at  this 
season ;  baskets  are  more  often  tilled  with 
living  plants  than  cut  flowers.  There  are 
ribbon  dealers  who  devote  themselves  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  florist  trade,  producing  ribbons 
to  match  every  floral  shade,  and  there  is  also 

an  infinite  variety  in  grape-paper  novelties 


for  this  trade.  Porto  Itican  mats  and  other 
palm  fiber  fabrics  are  also  freely  used  for  pot 
covers  and  baskets.  While  it  is  not  safe  to 
make  predictions  in  the  flower  trade  a  week 
ahead,  we  think  prices  will  be  fairly  firm 
in  cut  flowers  this  Christmas;  not  because  of 
the  imaginary  “flower  trust”  some  of  the 
yellow  journalists  describe,  but  because  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  at  least,  we  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  dark  or  stormy  weather  during 
the  past  month.  We  cannot  produce  high- 
class  flowers  without  sunlight,  and  the  best 
skill  of  the  florist  cannot  entirely  counteract 
a  prolonged  period  of  sunless  weather. 


Lightning  Rods  and  Wire  Fences. — Our 
experience  with  lightning  rods  is  so  limited 
as  to  be  of  no  value ;  because  only  about 

one  per  cent  of  (he  buildings  here  are  rodded. 
We  lose  a  great,  many  cattle  and  horses  along 
wire  fences  killed  by  lightning.  Most  of  the 
losses  can  be  prevented  by  grounding  the 
fence  wires,  affording  a  passage  for  the 
lightning  into  the  ground.  A  smooth  gal¬ 
vanized  wire  of  good  heft  should  be  nailed 
vertically  on  the  fence  post  across  the  other 
wires  and  run  into  the  ground  from  four  to 
six  feet.  If  such  grounders  are  placed  say 
40  or  50  rods  apart  on  all  pasture  fences 
there  will  be  little  loss  of  cattle  from  this 
source.  c.  v.  v. 

Leland,  Iowa. 

For  the  land’s  sake  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


If  you  understand  Modern  Methods  and 
Farm  INTELLIGENTLY. 

Every  Reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
who  is  interested  in  farming  or  gardening,  in 
the  growing  of  fruit  or  of  flowers,  is  invited 
to  send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  Ml- page  catalogue 
and  full  information  in  regard  to  the  Home 
Study  Courses  in  Agriculture.  Horticulture, 
Landscape  Gardening  and  Floriculture  which 
we  offer  under  Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Mass. 
Agricultural  College  and  Prof.  Craig  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

DEPT.  18,  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


Bargains  in  Cutters. 

Big  Discount  for  the  Next  TWENTY  Days. 

Bobs  and  Runner  Attachments  at  a  Big  Discount  Also. 

25  styles  Cutters,  pleasure  and  Farm  Bobs  and  Run¬ 
ner  attachments  to  choose  from.  We  are  the  ONLY 
manufacturers  of  these  goods  selling  direct  to  con¬ 
sumers.  Send  for  descriptive  catalogue  and  prices. 

KALAMAZOO  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  C0„ 

Box  500,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


DDnifCy  PDAPIfERQ  arc  as  fresh  as  whole 
Dnulvcn  OnRURCno  ones  and  can  be  bought 
at  low  prices  from  the  factory  of  NEW  ENGLAND 
BISCUIT  CO.,  Worcester.  Mass,  manufacturers  of 
the  famous  “Toasted  Butter  Crackers,”  “Little 
Brothers  Lunch  Biscuit,”  etc.  Write  us. 


Do  You  Ship  Apples? 

For  Export  or  the  Fancy  City  Trade,  pack  them  in  a 
New  York,  Canadian  or  Colorado  one  bushel  box. 

S0UTHSIDE  M’F’G  CO.,  Petersburg,  Va. 


Cpecial  Prices  for  December  and  January  orders 
for  Berry  Crates  and  Quart  Baskets.  Price 
list  Free.  H.  H.  Aultfather,  Box  B,  Minerva,  Ohio. 


Are  You  Interested  in 
APPLE  TREES, 
PEACH  TREES, 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET, 

or  anything  in  the  line  of  Nursery  Stock,  if  so,  we 
ask  you  to  send  for  our  FREE  48  page  illustrated 
catalogue.  Our  stock  of  troes  and  plants  is  large 
and  fine.  Write  to  us.  Address, 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD’S 

Caustic  Potash  Whaie-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.S.Dept.  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti¬ 
cide.  50-lb.  kegs.  $2.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  *4.50;  half  barrel, 
270  lb.,  3ikc  per  lb ;  bar, el, 425  lb.,  3)4c.  Send  for  booklet. 
JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


pratts  “SGALECIDEnpset!Sil 

If  YOU  will  guarantee  to  cover  the 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 

WE  will  guarantee  to  kill  it  without  injury  to  the 
tree.  Can  we  do  any  more?  Yes,  lowest  cost.  Price 
in  bbls.,  5«C.  per  gal.;  10  gal.  ratift,  $6;  5  gal.  cans, $3.21.  :1  gal.  calm, 
$1,  f.  n.  b.  N,  Y.  One  gal.  makes  21  gals,  spray  by  simply  sibling 
yvaier.  For  particulars  and  circular,  address  Dept.  A, 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  11  Broadway,  New  York. 


i 


DESTROY 
SAN  JOSE 
SCALE 


before  it  destroys  your  trees.  The 
one  absolutely  sure  way  to  eradicate 
this  pest  entirely  is  by  using  SALT¬ 
MINE— the  best,  safest,  cheapest, 
concentrated  spray  on  the  market. 
The  original 

TRADE 

SALIMINE 

MARK 

is  the  result  of  ten  years  “At  It”  and 
"Know  How.”  It  is  a  Lime,  Salt,  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  Caustic  Potash  solution. 
Recognized  by  all  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  as  the  best  insecticide  for  thor¬ 
oughly  eradicating  scale.  One  gallon 
mixed  with  cold  water  makes  20  gal¬ 
lons  of  the  standard  solution.  Write 
to-day  for  free  circular  with  prices. 

Monmouth  Chemical  Works 

Dept.  A.  SHREWSBURY,  N.  J. 


It  la  Worth  While  « 

Buy  a  machine  that  does  the 
work  right— that  cleans  its  strainer 
automatically  with  a  brush,  mixes  liquid 
mechanically  so  that  foliage  is  never 
burned,  but  gets  its  due  proportion. 

EMPIRE  KIN6,  and 
ORCHARD  MONARCH 

do  these  things.  They  throw  finest  spray, 
are  easiest  to  work  and  they  never  clog. 
You  ought  to  know  more  about  them.  IV  rite 
for  instruction  book  on  spraying,  formulas, 
etc.  M  ailed  free.  % 

FIELD  FORCE  PI  HP  CO.,  No.  2  11th  St^Elmira,  N.T. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
t practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  common 
sprayers  in  our  own  orchards 
■ — found  their  defects  and 
invented  the  Eclipse.  Its 
success  forced  us  to  manu¬ 
facturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We 
have  done  all  the  experi- 
lenting.  Large  fully  illustrated  Catalog  and 
’reatise  on  spraying  FREE. 

0RRILL  &  M0RLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

To  introduce  onr  patented  pumpa  In  every 
county,  wo  will  Bend  one  pump 
to  the  first  to  write  accepting  our 
special  offer.  Write  to-day. 
AWooden  Pump  made 
Of  Iron.  Just  remove  fulcrum 
mid  handle  to  remove  »uck- 
leather.  Stock  made  of  iteel,  base 
adjustable,  brass  drain  cock  prevents 
freezihg.  Guaranteed, 
repairs  done  quickly  above  ground. 


'Williams”  Pump  Co.  409  Harmon  St,  Indlanapolli,  In* 


pOT44TOFS — Cobbler,  Coin,  Giant,  Hustler,  Hebron,  King,  Long- 
*  fellow, Ohio,  Hose;  85  kinds.  C.  W.  FORD,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 

SEND  FOR  1907  LIST. 

.  TREES  are  famous 

*  wherever  planted:  are  planted 
everywhere.trees  are  grown.  Free 
Catalog  of  superb  fruits— Black  Ben, 
Ling  David,  Delicious,  etc.— Stark Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


and  all  other  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 
Catalogue  Free. 


JOS.  H  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Hightstown,  New  Jersey. 


To 

prove  they  are 
healthy  and  vigorous  we’ll 
send  Four  Trees  3  yrs.  old  free  to 
property  owners.  Mailing  ex¬ 
pense  5c.  A  postal  will  bring 
them  and  our  catalog  with  64 
colored  plates.  Write  today. 
THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  CO.,  | 
Box  816,  Osage,  Iowa. 

RUSH 


APPLE  TREES, 


Nothing  But  Apple  Trees. 
The  Safest  and  BEST  Apple 
Trees  in  the  World. 

We  offer  nearly  100.000  thrifty  one  and 
two  year  old  apple  trees,  all  bred  from 
Relected  bear! tig  parents.  Every  tree 
our  own  growing. 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL, 
Apple  Breeders,  DmvjUe,  N.  \ 
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Water-Glass  Questions . 

C.  H.  F.,  Queenston,  Ont. — Can  Ihc  solu¬ 
tion  of  water  glass  be  used  the  second  sea¬ 
son?  If  an  egg  should  be  broken  in  the 
solution  would  that  spoil  It  or  Injure  the 
eggs  that  were  already  in  the  solution? 

Ans. — Many  trials  have  shown  the 
water  glass  solution  properly  made  the 
first  year  may  be  used-  the  second  time 
with  good  success.  It  should  he  heated  to 
the  boiling  point  in  order  to  sterilize  it 
before  putting  in  eggs  the  second  time. 
We  have  never  had  an  egg  break  in  the 
solution,  but  would  suppose  the  liberation 
of  so  much  decomposed  matter  would  be 
attended  with  danger,  and  we  would  be 
inclined  to  remove  all  the  eggs,  strain  the 
solution  and  sterilize  it  by  heat  before 
returning  them.  There  is  very  little  dan¬ 
ger  of  breaking  the  eggs  in  this  dense  so¬ 
lution  if  a  wooden  spoon  or  other  tool  is 
used  for  handling  them.  Tf  the  container 
is  kept  in  a  reasonably  cool  place  during 
the  Summer,  such  as  an  ordinary  cellar 
it  need  only  be  covered  enough  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  dust  and  retard  evapora¬ 
tion  to  a  reasonable  extent.  A  covering 
of  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  cotton  and 
the  head  of  the  barrel  should  be  sufficient 
to  preserve  it  in  best  condition. 

Propagating  Shrubs ;  Dropping  Apples. 

E.  U.  F.,  Stcrlintj,  Kan. — How  do  you  pro¬ 
pagate  snowballs  and  A1  tineas?  How  tlo  you 
prevent  apples  from  falling  from  the  trees 
before  they  are  matured?  The  greatest  ob¬ 
stacle  to  successful  apple  growing  here  ao- 
pears  to  be  the  dropping  of  the  fruit; 
sometimes  it  nearly  all  drops. 

Ans.  —  Althaeas  and  snowballs  are 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  half- 
ripe  wood,  taken  just  after  the  blooms 
fade.  They  are  cut  short,  so  as  to  contain 
no  more  than  two  or  three  eyes,  and  about 
one-half  of  the  pair  of  top  leaves  left  on 
the  cutting,  the  other  leaves  being  stripped 
off.  The  cuttings  may  be  rooted  in  pure 
sand,  made  very  firm  and  kept  moist  under 
glass  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame.  They  are 
also  rooted  with  less  success  from  cut¬ 
tings  of  light  grafted  wood  taken  in  Octo¬ 
ber  and  rooted  in  sand  in  a  cool  green¬ 
house.  The  dropping  of  apples  has  many 
causes.  Some  varieties  are  inclined  to 
drop  a  great  proportion  of  their  crop, 
especially  in  southern  climates.  There 
seems  no  way  to  check  or  control  it,  ex¬ 
cept  by  thorough  spraying  while  young 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  Paris-green 
to  control  fungus  diseases  and  insects. 
Imperfect  apples  are  sure  to  fall  anyway 
as  maturity  progresses. 

Resetting  an  Orchard. 

J.  V.,  Trenton  Junction,  N.  J. — We  have 
an  old  apple  orchard  that  is  dying  out,  and 
would  like  to  replace  it  with  young  trees. 
AVould  it  be  advisable  to  set  them  in  the 
same  holes  as  the  old  ones?  Does  it  need 
manure  in  the  hole? 

Ans. — Tt  would  do  no  harm  to  set 
young  fruit  trees  in  the  holes  where  the 
old  ones  are  taken  out,  but  other  things 
being  equal,  it  would  be  just  as  well  to 
dig  new  holes  in  the  spaces  between  the 
old  trees  after  they  have  been  cut  down 
or  pulled  up.  It  is  not  good  practice  to 
put  manure  in  the  hole  in  setting  young 
trees.  Dig  a  wide  hole  two  feet  or  more 
in  diameter,  and  eight  to  12  inches  deep 
as  may  be  needed,  placing  the  rich  or  top 
soil  in  one  pile  and  the  subsoil  in  another. 
Cut  out  all  broken  or  injured  roots  from 
the  trees  to  be  set,  and  freshen  the  ends 
of  the  sound  roots  with  a  slanting  cut 
from  below  upward  so  that  the  fresh  sur¬ 
face  will  rest  on  the  soil.  When  the  roots 
are  in  their  natural  position,  set  the  trees 
in  the  center  of  the  hole  and  carefully  fill 
in  around  the  roots  with  the  best  of  the 
top  soil  taken  out,  sifting  it  from  the  edge 
of  the  shovel  and  working  it  between  the 
roots  with  the  fingers,  shaking  the  tree 
meanwhile  to  get  the  earth  in  every  crev¬ 
ice  between  the  roots.  When  the  roots 
are  fairly  covered,  tramp  firmly,  then  fill 
in  with  the  poorer,  or  subsoil,  tramping 
it  firmly  as  it  is  put  in  place.  The  tree 
when  set  should  stand  little,  if  any  deeper 
than  it  grew  in  the  nursery  row.  The 
firmed  earth  should  be  banked  up  around 
the  tree  to  shed  water.  About  a  third  of 
the  top  should  be  cut,  taking  out  weak 
and  unnecessary  limbs,  shortening  in  the 
good  ones  so  as  to  balance  the  top  with 
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the  roots  that  have  been  cut  away.  It  is 
a  very  good  plan  to  scatter  a  pound  or 
two  of  good  commercial  fertilizer  around 
the  tree  after  it  is  set,  lightly  working  it 
in  the  soil,  or  mulch  the  trees  with  a 
wheelbarrow  load  or  so  of  coarse  barn¬ 
yard  manure.  This  keeps  the  ground 
moist  and  furnishes  the  young  tree  with 
all  the  fertility  it  needs  until  the  growth 
has  made  some  progress. 

Planting  of  Maple  Trees. 

I.  II.  M.,  Paterson,  N.  J. — Will  you  give 
me  a  few  directions  for  setting  out  maple 
trees?  I  would  like  to  set  out  quite  large 
ones  for  shade,  but  want  them  to  be  sure 
to  grow,  so  would  set  out  smaller  ones  to 
have  them  successful. 

Ans. — Maple  trees  are  usually  very  easy 
to  transplant.  Trees  of  even  the  largest 
size  are  moved  with  greater  safety  than 
many  other  kinds.  Tt  is  only  necessary  to 
dig  a  wide  hole  in  a  place  where  tlie  roots 
will  not  be  interfered  with  by  standing 
water,  take  up  the  trees,  preserving  the 
roots  as  well  as  possible,  and  set  them 
slightly  deeper  than  they  stood  before, 
compacting  the  earth  all  around  them  un¬ 
til  the  hole  is  filled  up,  and  working  it 
well  between  all  the  roots.  All  the  bruised 
or  injured  roots  should  be  cut  back  to 
sound  wood,  using  a  sharp  knife,  and  the 
tops  cut  back  severely,  forming  to  some 
extent  a  future  head.  Trees  three  or 
four  inches  in  diameter  may  even  be  cut 
back  to  bare  poles  with  a  good  chance  of 
making  fine  heads  in  the  future.  About 
the  only  thing  specially  to  regard  in  mov¬ 
ing  maples  is  to  make  the  transfer  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  not  allow  the 
roots  to  dry  out  in  the  sun  and  wind.  Tf 
it  is  necessary  to  transport  them  for  any 
considerable  distance,  the  roots  should  be 
carefully  covered  with  wet  burlap  or  bag¬ 
ging  as  soon  as  exposed,  which  should 
not  be  allowed  to  dry  out  before  the  tree 
is  ready  to  set. 

Questions  About  Gladiolus. 

IT.  F.,  Shenandoah.  Iowa . — I  wish  some 
pointers  about  Gladiolus.  First  I  want  to 
know  about  growing  them  from  seed.  I  have 
a  very  fine  collection,  and  wish  to  grow 
some  seedlings  from  them,  but  have  been 
unable  to  g't  the  seed  to  grow.  Where  can 
I  get  the  best  blue  varieties?  I  have  prac¬ 
tically  every  other  variety.  What  about 
the  Groff  strain?  Arc  they  the  best  now 
known,  as  mary  claim? 

Ans. — The  Gladiolus  seeds  should  be 
well  dried  and  cured,  as  they  are  easily 
injured  by  dampness.  They  are  best 
grown  in  a  frame  with  a  protection  of 
glass  or  cloth  to  keep  off  dashing  rain, 
which  greatly  injuries  the  young  plants 
just  after  they  have  come  through  the 
ground.  The  soil  need  not  be  very  rich, 
but  should  be  well  dug  and  fined,  the 
seeds  sown  thickly  broadcast  or  in  drills 
four  or  five  inches  apart,  covered  one-half 
inch  deep,  and  the  soil  well  firmed  over 
them.  They  should  be  thoroughly  watered 
and  shaded  with  wet  burlap,  or  if  in  large 
quantities  covered  with  an  inch  or  two  of 
ordinary  excelsior,  wood  shavings,  or 
packing  material  to  keep  the  ground  moist 
and  prevent  a  crust  from  forming.  We  find 
about  the  second  week  of  May  the  best 
time  to  plant  them  under  these  conditions. 
The  seeds  should  come  up  in  about  three 
weeks,  and  the  after  care  consists  of 
careful  weeding  and  working  the  soil  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  Some  protection  should 
always  be  on  hand  to  keep  off  dashing 
.rain  throughout  the  entire  growing  sea¬ 
son,  as  if  the  little  stalks  are  broken 
down,  good  bulbs  are  not  likely  to  form. 
When  the  leaves  die  down  in  the  Fall  the 
little  bulbs  or  corms  should  be  dug  and 
carefully  sifted  out.  They  may  be  kept 
in  dry  sand  in  any  warm  place,  free  from 
frost,  or  in  any  cellar  that  potatoes  may 
be  safely  stored  in,  and  planted  next  year 
in  rows  18  or  20  inches  apart,  sowing 
them  rather  thickly  and  covering  two 
inches  deep.  Thy  should  reach  growing 
size  by  the  second  or  third  year.  Where 
only  a  small  quantity  of  choice  seed  is 
planted  it  may  be  very  well  sown  in  six  • 
inch  pots  of  light,  rich  soil  provided  with 
two  inches  of  porous  drainage  in  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  pots  may  be  kept  under  glass 
or  in  a  frame,  as  most  convenient.  Be 
sure  they  are  thoroughly  watered  and 
cared  for  during  thq  growing  season. 


The  best  blue  varieties  may  be  obtained 
from  Victor  Lemoine  &  Cie.,  Nancy, 
France.  They  are  the  originators  of  this 
strain  and  have  all  the  good  ones.  Prac¬ 
tically  none  is  offered  in  this  country, 
though  most  fanciers  grow  some  varieties. 
Groff  has  one  strain  of  blue  seedlings, 
but  the  colors  we  have  seen  are  not  equal 
to  Letnoine’s  variety.  Groff’s  strains  are 
generally  very  good  ones,  but  the  varie¬ 
ties  are  very  much  alike  and  often  lack 
character.  _ 

Poisoning  Sparrows. — On  page  857  W.  D., 
Ohio,  asks  the  best  method  of  poisoning 
English  sparrows.  I  noticed  at  a  time  when 
on  the  farm,  the  sparrows  were  very  anxious 
about  some  flax-seed  in  the  barn.  T  saturated 
some  seed  with  Paris-green,  and  put  it.  in 
the  cupola  of  (he  barn,  where  II  was  safe  to 
have  it.  The  English  sparrows  were  very 
scarce  in  a  short  time.  Of  course  anything 
that  they  are  fond  of  eating  prepared  in 
(he  same  way  will  accomplish  the  same  re¬ 
sults.  o.  n.  s. 


The  Fuel 

Saved 


“A  Poor  Stove  is  not 
Cheap  at  Any  Price  P 

With  one  motion  the  Lift  Top  Plate  is  raised 
and  held  up  by  an  automatic  catch,  so  the 
entire  fire  box  of  the  Sd  KRLING  RANGE 
may  be  fed  evenly  with  coal.  Think  what  an 
immense  saving  of  fuel  the  uniform  fire  in  the 


N 
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means.  Ordinarily  two  griddles  have  to  be 
removed  and  the  coal  spread  by  either  shovel 
or  poker.  Our  Lift  Top  Plate  saves  time  and 
allows  only  the  proper  method  of  feeding  a 
fire  with  either  shovel  or  coal-hod.  rlhis  fea¬ 
ture,  too,  is  most  admirable  for  a  perfect  broil¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  lids  in  the  top  plate  is  of 
sectional  rings  for  small  utensils,  and  remains 
undisturbed  even,  for  the  rings  are  specially 
weighted  to  hold  in  place. 

We  are  telling  you  of  but  one  feature  of  over 
twenty  used  in  the  STERLING  RANGE 
which  contribute  to  the  most  wonderful  kitchen 
stove  in  the  world.  Send  for  our  free  booklet 
E,  and  know  why  every  owner  of  a  STER¬ 
LING  wonders  how  they  ever  got  along 
without  it.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a 
STERLING  RANGE,  and  don’t  let  him 
argue.  If  he  cannot  supply  you,  you’ll  thank 
us  in  the  end  for  directing  you  to  one  who 
knows  “  It  has  no  Equal.” 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ICE  PLOWS 


day. 


that  will  cut  two  rows  at  a 
time,  runs  smooth,  draws 
with  less  draft  than  any 
other,  pays  for  itself  in  one 
Also,  ICE  TOOLS.  Write  for  prices. 

WM.  H.  PRAY,  Clove,  New  York. 


Thompson’s 

>Sows  all  Clovers, 
ALFALFA,  Timothy, 

Red  Top  and  all  Crass 
Seeds  In  any  desired 
quantity.  So  close  to 
the  ground  seed  will 
not  blow  away  In 
windiest  weathor.  |j 


WHEELBARROW 

Grass  Seeder 

Light,  but  strong 
and  durable.  Over 
200  Thousand  In 
use.  Has  led  all 
broadcast  seeders  tor 
30  years.  Catalogue 
troe. 


0.  E.  Thompson 
&  Sons, 


Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


COMFORTABLE 

when  driving.  Use 
a  celebrated 

Lehman 
Carriage 
Heater. 

They  burn  Lehman 
Coal  at  a  cost  of 
2c.  per  day. 

350,000  LEHMAN 
HEATERS  are  in 
nse  by  farmers, 
horsemen,  physi¬ 
cians  and  others, 
who  recommend 
them. 

The  LEHMAN  is 
the  original;  others  merely  imitations. 

Special  to  Rural  New-Yorker  Readers. 

We  will  send  you  a  celebrated  LEHMAN 
HEATER.  14  inches  long,  brass  ends  and 
covered  with  fine  Brussels  Carpet,  together  with 
box  containing  12  bricks  of  the  world  famous 
Lehman  Coal  (guaranteed  to  he  the  BEST  in 
the  World)  on  receipt  of  $2.25.  Wo  will  ship 
order  same  day  we  receive  it.  Wo  guarantee 
satisfaction  or  refund  your  money. 

Our  goods  have  been  on  the  market  over  20 
years,  ami  are  known  everywhere  as  the  Stand¬ 
ard.  Beware  of  imitations.  Ask  for  Booklet. 


LEHMAN  BROS.,  MFRS., 

10  lloud  Street 
New  Vork 


J.  W.  F.RRINGER, 

45  1C.  Congress  Street, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Double-Action,  Automatic, 

Self-Cleaning  Manure-Fork  Attachment. 

Greatest  time  and  labor-saver  out.  Editor  Michigan 
Farmer  says:  ’’  IT  WILL  BE  CONSIDERED  A 
NECESSITY  UPON  EVERY  FARM." 

Quickly  attached  to  any  fork. 


FIRST 


It  pays  and 
speaks  for  it¬ 
self.  Big  wages  to  farm-  ~ 
ers  who  get  agencies  for  Winter  work. 

and  get  Exclusive  Territory. 

THE  ONALOCHEN8,  -  -  .  llayton,  Ohio. 

FENCE 

I  Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
I  have  no  agents.  Soil  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
|  fence.  It's  free.  Buy  direct.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

■  BOX  283.  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA* 
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Agents  Wanted 

to  sell  the 

FROST  WIRE  FENCE 

Splendid  opportunity  fori 
up-to-date  farmers.  The  Frost  I 
never  sags  or  stretches  like  woven  j 
fence  made  of  soft  wire.  w«  Pay 
freight.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  terms. 
W,  THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

II.  B.  PlEAKh  Sc  CO.,  \(T.  29  Broad  \rny,  New  York,  N.  f. 


HEAVIEST  FENCE  RIADE 

No.  9  Steel  Wire.  Weighs  >6  more  than 
most  fences.  A  fence  that  will  not  rust. 


■I 


Send  for  Pence  Book  showing 
133  styles.  Brown  Fence* 
Wire  Co., Cleveland,©. 


Page  quality  begins  in  our  furnaces.  The 
molten  metal  is  tested  until  it  is  found  to 
contain  just  the  proper  ingredients  to  make 
Page  -  Wire  —  high  carbon  double  -  strength 
spring  steel  wire. 

High  onough  In  carbon  to  give  It  double  tho  tensile 
I  strength  of  common  fence  wire  and  the  springiness  of 
1  a  high-grade  wire  spring.  Coiled  by  the  Page  process, 
I  it  lets  outand  takes  up  like  a  spring;  makes  the  feuce 
adaptable  to  all  soil  and  climatic  con-  . 
ditions,  and  breaks  the  shock  of  ani-  1 
mals  running  into  it  without  breaking  ' 
theirnocbs.Ourbook  isfreo.Writefor  it. 

I'AOK  WOVEN  WIKK  KKNCK  CO. 

Box  74,  Adrian,  Mlcb. 


Sawing  Outfit  $10.20 

Wo  ur o  selling  this  first-class  Tilting  Table  Saw  Frame 
for  only  $  1  0.20.  Thousands  of  them  now  in 
use.  Perfect  construction,  made  right 
tor  left  handed.  We  absolutely  guar- 
lantee  this  Sawing  Outfit  satisfactory 
"in  every  detail.  We  have  8  other  kinds 
of  sawing  machines,  including  Drag 
^Sawing  Outfit,  and  we  have  saws,  belt- 
.  ing,  etc.  In  fact,  we  are  hind¬ 
quarters  for  Sawing  Machines; 
have  a  larger  line  than  any  other 
firm  and  our  prices  are  the  lowest.  This  also  applies  to  almost 
everything  used  on  the  farm  and  in  the  household.  Our  new  408- 
page  money-saving  book,  Free.  Write  to-day  and  mention 
articles  you  are  interested  in.  KALAMAZOO  SUPPLY 
HOUSE,  718  Lawrence  Sq.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  - 


FARMERS,  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 

to  use  our  FARMER’S  FORGE  OUTFIT  on  your 
farm  in  doing  blacksmitliing  and  repairing.  We  have 
high  endorsements  for  the  thousands  of  Farmer’s  Forges 
sold  direct  to  farmers  within  the  past  ten  years  in  every 
state  and  Canada.  Our  Forges  have  hearths  24x26  inches, 
U»4  inch  blowers,  run  easy,  and  have  all  the  first  class 
qualities  of  high-priced  forges. 

WE  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEE 

as  large,  as  durable,  do  as  much  work  and  equal  in  every 
way  any  $10.00  forgo  ou  the  market,  and  as  represented  or 
money  refunded. 

SPECIAL  WINTER  OFFER 

Forge  complete $3.50  orone  Farmer’s  Forgo,  one  anvil  and 
vice  combined,  and  one  pair  of  tongs,  all  for  $5.23.  Ten 
carloads  on  hand.  Orders  shipped  promptly.  This  offer 
may  not  appear  again.  J*"  Write  to-day.  Send  stamp  for 
catalogue  No.  12  and  testimonials. 

G.  A.  S.  FORG£  WORKS,  Saranac,  Mich. 
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;  Rural  isms  • 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

A  Promising  Yellow  Gladiolus. — 
While  yellow  is  far  from  being  a  rare  color 
in  Gladiolus  species  and  garden  varieties, 
it  is  seldom  found  in  clear,  bright  shades, 
and  is  usually  associated  with  other  tints 
or  markings  in  the  same  flower.  Good 
self-colored  yellows  are  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired,  and  breeders  have  from  the  earliest 
stages  of  improvement  of  this  favorite 
flowering  plant  worked  earnestly  to  ob¬ 
tain  them,  but  so  far  the  varieties  that 
have  found  their  way  in  commerce  are 
too  pale,  or  if  the  body  color  is  good, 
there  are  often  too  conspicuous  marking 
of  other  tints.  Good  yellow  species  for 
breeding  purposes  have  always  been  lack¬ 
ing,  for  though  the  prevailing  color  of 
several  wild  kinds  is  yellow,  it  is  so  often 
obscured  or  associated  with  other  colors, 
usually  a  dominant  shade  of  red,  that  the 
progeny,  even  under  the  most  careful  sys¬ 
tems  of  hybridization  and  selection,  do  not 
show  up  pure  yellow  varieties.  Two  really 
pure  yellow-flowered  species  have  re¬ 
cently  been  introduced  from  South  Africa, 
and  there  is  good  promise  that  fine  self- 
colored  garden  varieties  suitable  for 
general  culture  may  be  evolved  from  at 
least  one  of  them.  The  first  came  to  the 
Rural  Grounds  in  1899,  kindlv  submitted 
for  trial  by  Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  Baden 
Baden,  Germany,  whose  collector  found 
it  in  the  mountains  of  Central  Madagas¬ 
car.  It  proved  to  be  a  small  plant, 
scarcely  as  large  as  a  Freesia,  and  a 
Winter  bloomer.  No  practicable  degree 
of  retarding  or  of  early  planting  could 
induce  it  to  bloom  in  Summer.  The 
flowers,  however,  were  of  good  size  and 
of  a  wonderfully  pure  and  bright  yellow, 
with  no  other  marks  or  shadings  what¬ 
ever.  A  single  hybridization  was  effected 
between  it  and  a  new.  red-and-yellow 
Summer-blooming  species  of  vigorous 
growth,  also  collected  in  Madagascar,  re¬ 
sulting  in  very  ordinary  salmon-colored 
progeny,  which,  when  later  crossed  with 
the  best  available  commercial  yellow  va¬ 
riety,  produced  a  fine  bright  self-colored 
flower  borne  on  a  robust  plant.  The 
original  yellow  Madagascar  species  has 
so  declined  in  vitality  that  we  fear  it 
will  soon  be  lost  to  cultivation.  This 
species  has  not,  to  our  knowledge,  been 
named,  and  no  further  specimens  have 
been  collected.  It  was  first  described  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  April  21,  1900. 

Gladiolus  Primulinus. — We  appear 
to  have  in  this  newly-introduced  species 
a  most  hopeful  source  for  breeding  yel¬ 
low  varieties.  While  its  existence  has 
been  known  since  1890,  its  introduction 
to  horticulture  apparently  dates  from 
1904,  when  Mr.  Francis  Fox,  Wimbledon, 
England,  a  distinguished  civil  engineer  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  building  of  the  great 
railroad  bridge  over  the  miehty  chasm 
just  below  the  Victoria  Falls  of  the 
Zambesi  River,  of  South  Africa,  first 
flowered  and  exhibited  a  superior  natural 
variety  of  the  species  from  corms  he  had 
collected  in  the  “rain  forest,”  as  the 
wooded  belt  near  the  bottom  of  the  gorge 
is  called.  This  rain  forest  is  constantly 
drenched  with  mist  from  the  falls,  almost 
the  greatest  in  the  world,  and  the  vege¬ 
tation  there  is  usually  provided  with 
means  for  sheltering  its  essential  organs 
of  reproduction  from  the  ever-falling 
moisture.  The  particular  species  of  Glad¬ 
iolus  under  consideration  was  found 
growing  almost  under  the  falls,  where 
nearly  all.  parts  of  the  plant  are  con¬ 
stantly  bathed  in  warm  moisture,  the  an¬ 
thers  and  stigmas  being  protected  from 
wet  by  the  sheltering  hood  of  the  bloom, 
formed  by  the  drooping  upper  petals  or 
perianth  divisions.  Fig.  433,  page  958,  re¬ 
duced  from  a  photograph  of  a  small  side- 
spike,  plainly  shows  the  odd,  yet  grace¬ 
ful  form  of  the  flower.  Mr.  Fox  has 
named  this  beautiful  variety  “Maid  of 
the  Mist,”  on  account  of  its  very  peculiar 


habitat,  and  kindly  supplied  the  writer 
with  sufficient  corms  for  a  very  thorough 
trial.  We  have  formed  great  hopes  of  it 
from  two  seasons  of  culture  and  observa¬ 
tion,  during  which  many  hundreds  of  hy¬ 
bridizations  were  effected  between  it  and 
selected  species  and  garden  varieties,  gen¬ 
erally  with  a  view  of  developing  better 
yellow  kinds.  Nearly  2,000  cross-bred 
seedlings  have  been  raised,  about  150  of 
which  bloomed  last  Summer.  One,  at 
least,  bears  flowers  much  larger  than  the 
parent,  of  excellent  form  and  nearly  as 
good  a  shade  of  yellow,  with  no  other 
coloring  whatever.  The  vigor  of  growth 
possessed  by  the  Maid  of  the  Mist  variety 
of  Gladiolus  primulinus  and  the  readi¬ 
ness  with  which  it  crosses  with  other 
species  appears  to  foreshadow  great  pos¬ 
sibilities  as  a  breeder  of  desirable  new 
forms.  The  hybrids  already  bloomed 
show  it  to  be  prepotent,  either  when  used 
as  a  seed  or  pollen  parent,  over  all  other 
colors,  except  intense  red,  and  it  even 
then  impresses  rich  yellow  throats  in  the 
blooms  of  its  offspring. 

A  Good  Grower. — It  might  be  supposed 
that  this  very  distinct  Gladiolus,  the  out¬ 
come  of  countless  generations  of  special 
adaptation  to  very  peculiar  conditions, 
would  not  do  well  away  from  the  steamy 
atmosphere  and  saturated  soil  of  its  na¬ 
tive  locality,  but  it  turns  out  to  be  a 
thrifty  grower  under  ordinary  garden 
conditions.  In  dry  soil  the  blooms  are 
smaller  and  the  leaves  more  rigid  than  if 
allowed  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots, 
but  a  saturated  atmosphere  does  not 
seem  to  be  needed  for  the  perfect  devel¬ 
opment  of  plant  and  flower.  Good-sized 
corms  send  up  from  one  to  five  strong 
spikes,  about  four  feet  high  at  blooming 
time.  They  are  furnished  with  the  usual 
side  spikes,  and  will  average  eight  blooms 
each.  The  flowers  last  two  or  three  days, 
standing  our  hot  sun  very  well.  The  foli¬ 
age  is  very  upright  and  deep  green  in 
color.  It  is  a  rather  early  bloomer,  open¬ 
ing  in  July  when  planted  in  May,  and 
blooms  splendidly  in  Winter  when  grown 
under  glass..  The  color  of  the  blooms  is 
uniform  bright  yellow  all  over,  inside 
and  out.  The  shade  is  said  to  be  much 
richer,  the  flowers  larger  and  the  plant 
more  vigorous  than  that  of  the  original 
Gladiolus  primulinus  found  along  '  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Zambesi  River.  The 
great  prospective  value  of  this  Victoria 
Falls  variety  lies  in  its  vigor  and  adapta¬ 
bility  to  culture  as  well  as  its  fine  color¬ 
ing.  The  Madagascar  species  had  as 
good  flowers,  but  it  was  small  and  weak, 
so  difficult  to  grow  that  the  stocks  both 
here  and  in  Europe  died  out  under  the 
most  careful  treatment.  As  Primulinus 
now  stands  it  appears  worthy  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  its  own  sake  as  well  as  for 
breeding  purposes. 

Yellow  Garden  Gladioli. — Quite  a 
number  of  Gladiolus  varieties  are  listed 
as  “yellow.”  While  this  is,  of  course,  the 
prevailing  tint  they  often  disappoint  pur¬ 
chasers  from  their  lack  of  purity.  The 
yellow  is  usually  combined  with  red  or 
purple,  and  is  often  too  pale  or  dull  to 
be  agreeable.  The  yellow  shades,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  increase  as  freely  as  the  reds 
and  pinks,  and  are  usually  held  at  higher 
prices.  Canary  Bird,  which  originated  in 
Long  Island,  we  regard  as  the  finest  yel¬ 
low  now  in  commerce.  The  color  is 
good  and  clear  and  is  commonly  free 
from  other  markings,  the  only  objections 
being  the  moderate  size  of  the  flowers 
and  the  weak  and  crooked  form  some¬ 
times  assumed  by  the  spike.  Ferdinand 
Passay,  sent  out  several  years  ago  by  the 
Lemoines,  of  Nancy,  France,  is  the  best 
yellow  of  the  “butterfly”  type  we  have 
tried,  as  remarked  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
October  6.  The  shade  is  light  sulphur, 
and  there  is  the  usual  crimson  blotch 
characteristic  of  this  group.  Isaac  Bu¬ 
chanan  is  an  old  and  still  popular  variety 
of  the  Gandavensis  type.  It  has  a  dense 
spike  of  narrow,  deep  yellow  flowers 
thickly  flaked  with  dull  red  or  purple.  It 
has  been  in  commerce  over  40  years,  and 
nothing  much  better  has  yet  appeared. 
The  much  heralded  “yellow”  novelties  us¬ 
ually  turn  out  to  be  commonplace  seed¬ 
lings  that  should  never  be  offered  to  the 
public.  Growers  generally  find  that  yel¬ 
low  hybrid  varieties  produce  red  seed¬ 
lings,  no  matter  what  pollen  is  used  on 
them,  and  most  of  the  few  meritorious 
yellow  kinds  now  known  are  thought  to 
have  been  grown  from  red-flowered  par¬ 
ents.  The  introduction  of  a  good  yellow 
species  that  not  only  breeds  true,  but  is 
able  to  impress  its  coloring  on  cross-bred 
progeny,  is  therefore  a  cheering  incident 

w.  v.  F. 


IF  YOU  WANT  WHAT  YOU  WANT  WHEN 
YOU  WANT  IT 

ALWAYS  KEEP  A  BOTTLE  OF 

ST.  JACOBS  OIL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  AND  YOU  WILL  HAVE  A 

QUICK,  SAFE  AND  SURE  REMEDY  FOR  PAIN 

WHERE  YOU  CAN  GET  AT  IT  WHEN  NEEDED. 

PRICE  25c  AND  50c 
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Best  Rubber  Footwear  on  Earth.” 

Every  pair  of  genuine  “Lambertville”  Snag- 
Proof  Rubber  Boots  contains  from  Fifty  Cents 
to  a  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  worth  more  pure 
rubber  than  any  other  rubber  boots  made.  Con¬ 
tains  absolutely  no  shoddy.  They  cost  more  to 
make,  and  give  manufacturer  and  dealer  less 
profit,  but  are  made  on  honor. 

Ordinary  rubber  boots  cheapened  and  weakened 
by  mixing  cheap  material  with  the  rubber,  are 
made  to  resemble  genuine  "Lambertville  Snag- 
Proof”  so  closely  in  appearance  as  to  deceive 
anyone  but  an  expert.  To  protect  you  against 
cheap  imitations  on  which  dealers  may  make 
larger  profit,  every  pair  of  genuine  “Snag-Proof” 
Rubber  Boots  has  the  “Brownie”  trade  mark 
pasted  on  it,  the  trade  mark  name  “Snag” 
stamped  in  the  rubber  at  the  top,  and  "Lambert¬ 
ville  Rubber  Co.”  on  the  heel. 

-^LAMBERTVILLE _ _ 

SHAg-prooF 

Jr  Rubber  Boots  ^ 

are  not  the  lowest  priced,  but  they  are  the  cheapest  rubber  boots  In  the  world,  because 
they  give  you  more  good  hard  wear  for  your  money. 

Made  of  five  thicknesses  of  pure  rubber,  vulcanized  on  heavy  duck— the  rubber 
forced  through  it  from  both  sides.  Thickness  of  foot  and  leg  exactly  alike— no  thin 
spots  to  save  a  few  cents.  No  thin  muslin  used., 

“Lambertville  Snag-Proof”  goods  are  sold  by  most  first-class  dealers.  If  you  cannot 
find  them  in  your  town,  write  us  and  we  will  help  you  get  the  genuine  goods. 

Remember,  tbeie  aie  lower  priced  goods,  that  have  been  cheapened  at  the  expense 
of  wear.  Insist  on  the  genuine  “Snag-Proof,”  and  write  us  if  you  can’t  get  ’em. 

WE  ALSO  MAKE  A  FULL  LINE  OF  “OVERS.” 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  CO.,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


Shotguns  and  Rifles 

never  /ail  to  bring 
down  the  game — if 
awied right.  If  it’s  a 
“Stevens”  you  can 
be  sure  it  is  always 
ready,  accurate 
and  safe. 

Our  140-page 
Catalog  FREE 

tells  all  about  the  famous  Stevens  shotguns, 
ritles  and  pistols;  cartridges,  the  care  of  fire¬ 
arms,  notes  on  ammunition,  sights,  targets, 
cleaning  rods,  reloading  implements,  and 
much  more  valuable  information.  Send  four 
Cents  in  stamps  and  we  will  mail  it  free. 

Order  from  us  if  dealers  won’t  supply. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  AND  TOOL  CO. 

200  Pine  Street 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  U.S.A* 


wanted 8 ^or  Mend-a-Rip 

1 1/  V  Greatly  improved.  Better  than  ever. 

Dooa  all  kiudu  of  light  and  heavy 
rive  ting  and 
stitching. 
Saves  its 
cost  many  times  a  year.  A  per- 
j  feet  Hand  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter 
combined.  Notice  the  Automatic  Spacer 
which  makes  neat,  even  stitching.  To 

«n<i  1  ft  means  a  sale.  Agents  make 
$3  to  $15  a  day.  One  agent  made  |20  first 
day  and  writes  to  hurry  machines  to  him.  Write  for speo> 
1*1  agta.  price.  J  B.  Foote  Foundry  Co.Dep.  418  Frederlcktown,0 

(The  Great  Agents  Supply  House) 


9 CORDS  IN  10 HOURS 

SAWS  DOWS 
TUXES 


BY  ONE  MAN,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket  knife.  Saws  any  kind  o  I 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 
with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way.  and  doit  easier.  Send  for 
FREE  illustrated  catalog,  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS 
and  testimonial,  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency.  Address 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 

168-1 84  E.  Harrlsen  Street,  Chicago,  llllnola. 
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THE  ONLY 

ALL  STEEL 

STANCHION 

Write  for  Prices. 

ROCHESTER  FARM  SUPPLY  CO.. 
3  to  9  Frank  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Jayne’s  Tonic  Ye  rmlf ude 

gives  rosy  cheeks  and  active  health  to  pale,  sickly  children*® 
And  it  is  good  for  their  elders,  too. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  it 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


“Out  West” — As  I  said  last  week, 
when  the  eastern  man  gets  to  the  rich, 
black  prairie  soil  he  cannot  fail  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  vast  natural  wealth  of 
this  region.  Most  of  us  know  what  it 
means  to  drain  a  swamp  and  fit  it  for 
crops.  After  it  has  been  well  aired 
and  limed  we  know  what  great  crops  of 
grass  or  grain  or  truck  it  will  produce. 
This  black  western  soil  appears  to  be 
more  productive  than  our  drained  swamps, 
and  the  vast  stretches  of  it,  mile  after 
mile,  make  an  impressive  showing  to  one 
who  comes  from  a  thin,  rocky  hillside. 
Our  land  at  home  has  been  in  cultivation 
over  200  years,  while  some  of  this  black 
soil  is  barely  50  years  from  the  raw 
prairie.  If  there  can  be  any  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  two  it  might  be  compared  to  a 
shrewd  man  of  65  competing  with  a  stout 
fellow  of  30  in  the  full  pride  of  his 
strength.  We  all  know  instances  where, 
in  such  contests,  the  older  man  holds  his 
own — headwork  and  skill  being  a  match 
for  brute  force.  As  I  saw  it  in  a  two- 
weeks’  trip  this  is  a  fair  comparison  be¬ 
tween  farm  conditions  in  the  Central  West 
and  a  strip  along  the  northern  Atlantic 
coast.  I  shall  try  to  bring  this  idea  out  as 
best  I  can  in  brief  sketches  of  what  I  saw. 
We  are  told  that  “short  stories  make  long 
friends,”  and  so  I  shall  chop  this  story  up 
fine.  It  seemed  evident  that  for  all  the 
western  man  talks  of  his  rich  soil  and 
large  possibilities  he  still  recognizes  the 
power  of  the  East.  As  far  west  as 
Omaha  I  was  told,  “We  are  really  not  ‘out 
West’  any  longer — the  ‘West’  is  beyond 
us !”  Many  western  people  seem  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  eastern  thought  still  dominates 
the  country.  I  liked  the  spirit  and  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  Iowa  State  College.  It  seemed 
to  me  far  superior  in  worthy  and  hopeful 
outlook  to  most  of  the  eastern  classical 
colleges.  I  would  like  to  send  a  boy  there, 
but  I  should  hardly  expect  him  to  return 
to  our  thinner  land,  after  learning  how  to 
farm  on  rich  soil — for  the  two  systems  are 
quite  different.  In  spite  of  this  I  found  in 
some  places  an  idea  that  for  some  rea¬ 
son  it  was  better  to  send  a  boy  east  to 
be  educated.  Just  why  there  should  be 
this  reverence  for  the  educational  spirit  of 
an  older  and  in  some  respects  overripe 
civilization  with  a  fresher  and  more  vig¬ 
orous  spirit  right  at  home,  was  hard  for 
me  to  understand.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  Yankees  were  ever  greatly  superior 
as  farmers.  The  very  nature  of  their 
soil  and  conditions  made  them  rather  trad¬ 
ers  and  handlers,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  power  of  their  thought 
to  dominate  or  guide  American  thinking. 
In  Missouri  I  spoke  of  the  debt  which 
the  West  owes  to  the  small  economies  of 
a  past  generation  of  Yankees.  These  little 
savings  were  accumulated  and  loaned  on 
western  farm  mortgages — thus  providing 
needed  capital  for  many  a  farmer.  I 
thought  I  was  safe  in  saying  that  “in  a 
way  the  true  greatness  of  the  West  dates 
back,  in  the  last  analysis,  to  the  baked 
beans,  the  fishballs,  the  doughnuts  and 
mince  pies  which  were  eaten  in  the  New 
England  kitchens  a  century  ago.”  Later 
I  was  told  that  the  region  in  which  I  said 
that  was  not  settled  from  the  East  at  all, 
but  more  from  Kentucky.  The  stream 
from  the  East  went  north  of  there.  The 
New  England  people  will  always  have  a 
lifelong  regret  that  Abraham  Lincoln  did 
not  have  a  drop  of  Yankee  blood  in  his 
veins.  They  cannot  quite  get  over  it  by 
saying  that  New  England,  books  inspired 
him.  I  am  obliged  to  admit  that  the  corn- 
fed  Yankee  out  West  has  a  mellow  ripe¬ 
ness  which  the  pure  baked  bean  product 
does  not  aspire  to. 

The  Social  Side. — Booker  T.  Washing¬ 
ton  says  he  began  his  school  career  by 
sweeping  out  a  room.  That  was  the  first 
job  they  gave  him  at  Hampton.  He  had 
worked  for  a  Yankee  housekeeper  who 
always  knew  where  to  look  for  dirt. 
She  seldom  looked  at  the  open  places  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  which  were  quite 
sure  to  be  clean,  but  under  chairs  and 
beds  where  dirt  traps  abound  for  the 
careless.  Washington  knew  that  he  would 
be  judged  by  not  by  his  clean  places  but  by 
his  dirt — and  he  did  a  good  job.  A 
stranger  in  the  West  can  easily  see  the 
clean  places,  which  are  the  natural  wealth 
of  the  soil  and  the  strong  open  character 
of  the  people.  The  “dirt”  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  lack  of  finish,  the  im¬ 
mense  wastes  and  the  vast  tribute  which 
western  farmers  are  paying  to  middlemen 
and  handlers.  For  example,  the  little 
towns  through  which  we  passed  seemed  to 
me,  for  the  most  part,  slovenly  and  ill- 
kept.  In  our  country  such  places  are  kept 


clean  and  attractive  with  trees  and  shrubs. 
Where  I  live  it  is  uncommon  to  find  a 
house  unpainted  and  without  blinds.  These 
prairie  towns  seemed  slouchy  and  raw, 
with  a  majority  of  the  houses  in  sight 
unpainted  and  often  out  of  repair.  I 
understand  why  people  in  my  own  sec¬ 
tion  slick  up  and  make  things  neat.  It  is 
less  the  spirit  of  beauty  than  the  de¬ 
sire  for  gain,  though  the  former  has 
much  to  do  with  it.  Most  of  our  farmers 
expect  to  sell  their  property  some  day 
for  residence  purposes,  some  take  Sum¬ 
mer  boarders.  It  is  a  matter  of  business 
with  them  to  keep  their  property  looking 
well,  and  neatness  becomes  an  asset.  In 
the  West,  land  has  reached  its  high  value 
for  its  productive  power — the  more  corn 
and  meat  it  can  turn  off  the  more  it  is 
worth  as  an  investment.  I  can  under¬ 
stand  that  paint  and  trees  and  flowers 
add  little  if  anything  to  the  commericial 
value  of  such  land,  while,  as  I  have  said, 
with  us  they  do  increase  the  selling  price 
and  the  chance  for  sale.  A  farm  in  our 
own  neighborhood  might  be  likened  to  a 
man  before  marriage,  preening  himself  as 
best  he  can  to  attract  the  lady— increased 
value.  These  western  towns  and  some  of 
the  homes  remind  me  of  a  man  safely 
married  wlio  has  a  wife  so  devoted  to  him 
that  he  thinks  he  can  afford  to  be  careless 
and  easy-going  in  appearance.  No  doubt 
one  could  be  happy  in  many  of  these 
towns,  but  they  did  not  attract  me.  They 
seemed  somehow  to  thin  out  and  slide 
off  into  the  rich,  level,  monotonous  prairie. 
The  big  cornfields  in  some  cases  came 
crowding  up  into  the  backyards  of  the 
outer  fringe  of  houses,  as  if  to  say:  “We 
are  the  only  things  worth  while  here. 
You  houses  where  men  are  sheltered  and 
trade  are  merely  suffered  to  remain  on 
the  landscape.  We  represent  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  country.  We  make  the  town 
— it  does  not  make  us !”  The  location  of 
these  prairie  towns  cannot  begin  to  com¬ 
pare  with  that  of  hundreds  of  places  in 
the  rough  lands  of  the  East.  There  the 
hills  range  away  on  every  hand,  giving  a 
softness  in  Summer  and  a  wildness  in 
Winter  which  add  a  great  charm  to  life 
in  such  places.  Raise  a  child  on  one  of 
these  hill  towns,  with  eyes  trained  to 
look  across  the  valley  to  another  hill,  and 
raise  another  child  in  one  of  those  squatty, 
unbeautified  prairie  towns  with  a  life  look 
over  the  rich,  monotonous  prairie,  and 
there  will  be  sure  to  be  a  difference  in 
the  children.  The  hill  child  will  have  his 
longer  day  of  dreaming  and  thinking. 
When  the  two  children  grow  up  the 
dreamer  will  probably  regret  that  he  is 
not  more  practical,  while  the  hard  hustler 
from  the  rich  flat  lands  will  wish  that 
there  was  more  poetry  about  his  child¬ 
hood.  It  did  not  come  to  me  until  I 
thought  of  this  why  J.  Whitcomb  Riley’s 
poetry  has  such  a  hold  upon  many  west¬ 
ern  people.  The  western  people  are  com¬ 
ing  to  know  that  their  lives  crave  senti¬ 
ment  and  poetry  to  put  the  true  gilding 
on  their  cornfields.  On  the  campus  at  the 
Iowa  College  stands  what  seemed  to  me 
one  of  the  noblest  college  buildings  I 
have  seen.  I  am  told  that  there  were  those 
who  objected  to  this  building — its  cost  and 
appointments.  The  criticism  was  that  it 
was  too  good  for  a  farmer — that  a  boy 
would  get  from  it  too  exalted  an  idea  of 
his  life  and  an  indifference  for  his  humble 
home.  It  did  not  seem  so  to  me.  A 
shoddy  building  with  flashy  colors  and 
impudent  angles  might  affect  a  boy  that 
way,  but  this  simple,  imposing  structure 
stood  there  typifying  a  broad,  noble,  in¬ 
spiring  life — such  as  it  seems  to  me  is  to 
come  out  of  the  wonderful,  yet  crude, 
strength  of  the  great  West. 

Home  Again. — I  will  take  up  another 
side,  as  I  saw  it,  next  week.  After  all  the 
strength  and  riches  of  the  West  I  was 
glad  to  come  back  to  the  Jersey  hills. 
“There’s  no  place  like  home.”  That’s  the 
sentiment  that  has  kept  the  population 
scattered  in  this  country.  But  for  that 
most  of  our  people  would  have  left  the 
thin  corners  and  flocked  to  the  rich  land 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  We  reached 
home  after  dark,  and  rode  home  behind 
Bob  and  Nellie.  When  the  lights  of 
hom.e  first  glimmered  across  the  valley 
you  might  have  had  the  entire  West  for 
all  we  cared.  We  had  baked  potatoes  and 
boiled  Lima  beans  and  baked  apples  for 
supper.  Truly  it  came  near  to  being  a 
“dinner  of  herbs,”  but  love  was  there. 
Then  after  supper  there  was  much  to  tell. 
Merrill  was  sorry  that  the  wind  and  the 
frost  had  held  up  the  spraying.  The 
strawberries  are  nearly  all  covered,  and 
we  have  had  good  sales  of  potatoes  and 
pork.  The  little  boys  had  cut  their  brush 
and  started  on  their  ditch,  and  have  done 
well  in  school.  Another  great  story  has 
begun  in  the  Youth’s  Companion,  and 
we  are  learning  about  Bunker  Hill  in  the 
history.  The  baby  is  well,  and  can  al¬ 
most  say  a  word  or  two.  It’s  all  right ! 
As  the  dark  night  closed  in  around  us  the 
watchman,  had  it  been  at  all  necessary  to 
employ  one  in  New  Jersey,  could  have 
said  with  perfect  truth,  All’s  well!  All’s 
well!  H.  w.  c. 


The  Most  Satisfactory  Light 

The  Angle  Lamp  is  not  the  only  method  of  lighting  your  home,  but  taken  all  in 
all,  it  is  the  most  satisfactory. 

For,  while  it  floods  your  room  with  the  finest,  softest  and  most  restful  light, 
making  the  home  more  cosy  and  inviting,  it  requires  almost  as  little  attention  as 
gas  or  electric  light,  is  as  simple  and  convenient  to  operate  as  either  and 
actually  costs  less  to  burn  than  the  ordinary  troublesome  old  style  lamp. 

Our  catalogue  "N  ’  (sent  free  on  request)  explains  how  a  new  principle  ap¬ 
plied  to  burning  common  kerosene  has  so 
completely  done  away  with  all  the  smoke, 
odor  and  bother  of  ordinary  lamps  that 
such  people  as  ex-Pres..  Cleveland, 
the  Rockefellers,  Carnegies,  Cookes, 
etc.,  who  wouldn't  think  of  using  or¬ 
dinary  lamps  have  chosen 

THE 

Angle  Lamp 

for  lighting  their  homes  and  estates  in 
preference  to  gas  or  electricity,  gasoline, 
acetylene,  or  any  other  method  of 
lighting. 

This  catalog  tells  how  the  special  Angle 
burner  and  the  shape  of  the  glassware 
(see  above  Illustration)  give  combustion  so  perfect  that  the  Angle  Lamp  never  smokes  or  smells  whether 
burned  at  full  height  or  turned  low;  why  the  lamp  Is  lighted  and  extinguished  like  gas;  the  advantage 
of  having  the  under-shadow  of  other  lamps  done  away  with  completely;  also  why  the  Angle  Lamp  burns 
)6t 0)4  less  oil  than  any  other  for  the  same  amount  of  fight.  And  then  oilers  you  a 

OA  Hove  Tpi  51 1  And  it  does  more— gives  you  the  benefit  of  our  ten  years  experience  with  all  lighting 
d  if  MJtXj  3  11  Icll,  methods.  Before  you  forget  it — before  you  turn  over  this  leaf— write  for  catalog  “hi” 
listing  32  varieties  of  The  Angle  Lamp  from  $1.80  up.  THE  ANCLE  MFC.  CO.,  78-80  Murray  St.,  New  York 


ICE 


CUTTING  ‘■JST 


with 

DORSCII  All  Steel,  Doable- 
Bow  ICE  PLOWS.  Marks  aud 
vats  two  rows  at  a  time  ;  cuts  any  size  cake 
and  any  depth,  and  does  it  with  ease  and  economy.  < 

Does  the  work  of  twenty  men  sawing  by  hand.  Pays  for  itself 
Wo  days.  No  farmer,  dairyman,  hotel  man  or  other  can  afford  te 
be  without  it.  Ask  for  catalogue  and  introductory  prices. 
d  ohn  Dorioh& Sons.  2  2  O  W  elle  w  a  ukee* W  U» 


M  W  Hand  and  self  feed,  adapted  to 

MW  steam  or  gasoline  engine  or 
■■  horse  tread  or  sweep  power. 
HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Capacity  30  to  GO  cords  a  day. 


Box  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Send  for  circular. 

Portland  Gutter 


Only  $15.70 

This  handsome,  stylish, 
and  popular  cutter  Is  made 
of  guaranteed  materials 
throughout.  The  body  Is 
the  latest  style,  30x84  Inch, 
22-lnch  back,  gives  warmth 
comfort  and  elegance  In  appearance,  Gear  woods 
are  select  air-seasoned,  runners  are  rock  elm,  steam 
bent,  1)4 x|4f  Inch.  Knees  and  beams,  l^xLfj  Inch, 
channel  shoes  H  x  Hi  Inch,  braces  clipped  to  knees 
and  gears  Ironed  up  very  strong  and  secure.  Re¬ 
movable  trimmings,  dark  green  union  cloth  or  whip¬ 
cord,  as  preferred;  regular  stuffed  cushion  and  spring 
back.  Paint— body  black  with  fancy  moulding,  gear 
and  shafts  Brewster  green  or  carmine  neatly  striped. 
Complete  with  shafts  and  shifting  bar.  Only  $15,70, 
A  Full  Line  at  Factory  Cost. 

All  these  cutters  have  channel  shoes  and  re¬ 
movable  upholstery,  ulso  tltted  with  good  shafts 
aud  quick  shifting  bar,  which  Is  held  In  position  by 
thumb-screw,  can  be  changed  from  one  position  to 
another  In  a  minute's  time  and  gives  you  choice  of 
having  horse  travel  straight  ahead  or  at  one  side. 
Remember  this,  more  cutters  are  made  in 
Kalamazoo  than  In  any  other  city  In  the 
United  States  and  when  you  deal  with  the  KAL¬ 
AMAZOO  SUPPLY  HOUSE  you  deal  at  head¬ 
quarters  and  pay  one  small  profit  only,  to  actual 
factory  prices. 

Only  $20.50 

A  favorite  cutter,  e  1  e- 
gant  design, extremely  sub¬ 
stantial,  heavily  Ironed, 
well  braced,  wing  dash,  ex¬ 
tra  high  roll  back,  Body 
84  In.  wide, 30  In.  long,  seat 
18  In.  deep,  highly  finished 
spring  cushion  and  hack  removable.  Trimmed  In 
green  cloth  or  whipcord.  Hns  carpet,  nickel  arm  and 
dash  rail.  Body  painted  In  black,  striped  with  green 
or  carmine,  gear  also  striped.  Channel  shoes.  This 
cutter  Is  extra  quality,  only  $20.50. 


Only  $21.50 

This  Great  Eastern  Port¬ 
land  Cutter, very  fine,  high¬ 
ly  finished, nicely  trimmed, 
extra  roomy,  easy  riding,  Is 
trimmed  In  heavy  green 
wool  cloth  or  whipcord. 

Body  painted  rich  black, 
striped  with  green  or  carmine,  gear  also  striped. 
Channel  shoes  and  removable  upholstery.  Carpet 
and  all  other  trimmings.  Price  $21.50. 

Extras  for  any  cutter.  Pole,  Instead  of  shafts, 
add  $1.50;  pole  and  shafts,  add  $3.00 ;  genuine  car 
plush,  red  or  blue,  mid  $3.76;  28-oz.  rubber  top  for 
any  cutter,  add  $12.50. 

We  will  stake  our  business  reputation  on  these 
cutters.  They  are  high  class  and  cannot  be  dupli¬ 
cated  by  anybody  else  for  the  price  and  we  will  prove 
It.  Select  the  cutter  you  want,  send  us  the  whole 
amount  with  order  or  $3.00  just  to  show  good  faith 
and  we  will  ship  the  cutter  at  once  on  approval.  If 
satisfied  pay  the  freight  agent  the  balance  due.  If 
It  Is  not  exactly  as  represented,  we  will  pay  freight 
both  ways  and  at  once  refund  your  $8.00  or  any  other 
amount  you  have  paid  us.  We  have  many  other 
styles,  Including  a  very  fine  speeder,  price  only 
$40.50,  Old  Comfort,  $20.00,  and  Spring  Cutter, 
only  $29.85.  Also  runners,  very  handy  to  put  on 
buggy  axles,  only  $5.25.  Light  and  heavy  bobs, 
etc.  Send  for  our  new  general  catalogue  C88.  Full 
of  bargains  In  everything  for  the  farm  and  home. 


Buffalo,  „„ 
RobesSI.OO 


ON  APPROVAL 

For  buggy,  sleigh  or 
automobile  there  Is 
nothing  finer  to  be  had 
at  any  price.  Aruerl- 
an  Buffalo  Robes  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  we 
Her  the  *  KAZOO”  BUFFALO  ROBES,  a 
ubstltute  that  has  every  appearance  and  many  ad- 
antages  over  the  genuine  Buffalo  Skin  Robe.  They 
re  pliable,  soft,  lined  with  astrakan  and  Interlined 
dth  rubber  cloth,  making  them  absolutely  wind  and 
raterproof  and  much  warmer  and  more  comfortable 
han  any  stiff  skin  robe.  These  robes  are  worth 
10.00  of  any  man’s  money  and  you  will  say  so  when 
ou  see  It.  You  canDot  buy  a  more  elegant  appear- 
ag  or  more  serviceable  robe  at  $25.00  retail.  We  sell 
o  you  direct  at  almost  factory  cost.  54x52,  $5.00; 
4x62,  $6.00;  54x72,  $7-00.  Send  $1.00  as  guaran- 
ee  of  good  faith.  Pay  the  agent  the  balance  when 
ou  get  your  robe.  If  you  are  not  absolutely  satls- 
led,  tell  the  agent  to  return  It  to  us  at  our  expense 
,nd  we  will  refund  you  your  $1.00  and  pay  charges 
ioth  wayB. 

Why  not  order  robe  and  cutter  together  and  save 
H  transportation  charges  on  robe— will  pack  It  under 
eat  of  cutter  and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

CASH  SUPPLY  &  MFG.  CO. 


i/  a  ■  AuAYnn  MIAUL 


to 


QUICK  ICE  CUTTING 

Is  essential.  Farmers,  dairymen,  butchers, 
hotels  and  cutters  generally  will  find  a 

Red,  White  and  Blue  Ice  Plow 

will  work  quicker,  better  and 


_  . _  q 

easier  than  50  men  « 
with  saws.  They  \ 
are  superior  in  > 
quality;  and  are 
strong,  keen,  fast 
cutters ;  3  sizes— cut 

7M,  9  and  10H  inches  deep,  nave  patent  clearing 
tooth,  swing  guide  on  TV  and  9  in.  Save  cost  first 

season.  Ames  Plow  Co.,  54  Market  St,,  Boston,  Mas. 


Cata¬ 
log  of 
plows  and 
all  kinds  of 
ice  tools  free. 
Send  for  it  now. 


You  never  saw  a 
saw  which  saws 
like  this  saw  saws 

and  last  so  long  a  time. 

Frame  of  heavy  angle 
steel  strongly 
braced— absolutely 
no  shake.  Patented— adjust¬ 
able,  dust-proof,  non-heating 
oil  boxes,  etc.  Wo  make  these 

Appleton  Wood  Saws 

in  6  styles— strong,  simple,  safe  and  successsful 
—and  we  make  a  4-wheel  mounting  for  wood 
saws  and  gasoline  engines  which  is  unequalled 
for  convenience  and  durability.  Saw  your  own 
wood  and  save  time,  coal  and  money— then  saw 
your  neighbors’  wood  and  make  $5  to  $15  a  Day. 
We  make  the  celebrated 

HERO  FRICTION  FEED  DRAG  SAW 

nothing  like  it— no  other  so  good.  Also  feed 
grinders,  shellers,  fodder  cutters,  huskers, 
manure  spreaders,  farm  trucks,  windmills, 
etc.,  all  guaranteed  full  Appleton  Quality. 
Catalog  free  for  the  asking.  Ask  for  It  now. 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
ST  Fargo  Street  Batavia,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 


lumber  or  saw  wood,  make  lath  er 
shingles,  or  work  lumber  In  any  form,  you  should 
know  allabout  our  improved 

AMERICAN  MILLS 

All  sizes  Saw  Mills,  Planers,  Edgera,  Trimmers,  Lath 
Mills,  Shingle  Mills  etc.  Complete  line  wood 
working  machinery.  Catalogue  free. 

American  Saw  Mill  Mch’y.  Co. 

120  Hope  St.,  Hackottstown,  N.  J.t 

6  10  Engineering  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 

A  RAPID  PRESS 

Spencer’s  /fet 

Hercules 

SPENCER’S  HERCULES 

teed  capacity  4  tons  an  hour,  or  no  sale. 
Very  strong.  No  jumpers  required.  Send 
for  catalogue.  In  writing  mention  this  paper. 

O.  A.  SPENCER,  DWIGHT,  ILL. 

The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


structed.  haves  labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 


STEEL  WHEELS  Notts': 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 


The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


Havana  Low  Wagons 

All  steel,  ms.de  to  last;  wood  gears  also.  Save  high 
lifting,  hard  pulling,  avoid  cutting  up  fields.  Tires  any 
width  up  to  8  Inches.  STEEL  WHEELS  furnished  TO  EIT 
OLD  GEARS.  Write  for  lice  booklet. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  17,  HAVANA,  ILL. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  bonest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  tlie  time  of  the  transaction,  and  vou  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for.,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  29,  1906. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  fanners  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

A  company  of  Russian  Christians  is  to  locate  on  a 
farm  in  Anne  Arundel  Co.,  Md.  This  farm  is  a  noted 
one,  and  has  a  history  dating  back  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Maryland  farms  grew  the  wheat  which  helped 
feed  Europe.  Before  the  development  of  the  West 
grain  growing  in  this  section  enabled  farmers  to  live 
in  lordly  style.  The  era  devoted  to  opening  western 
land  destroyed  this  industry  under  such  conditions. 
Now  with  increased  prices  and  demand,  and  the  use 
of  green  crops  and  chemicals  the  time  is  coming  when 
grain  growing  and  meat-making  will  once  more  pay 
on  the  Maryland  peninsula.  It  marks  a  singular  change 
in  history  when  such  a  farm  passes  away  from  an  old- 
time  American  family  into  the  hands  of  Russians  seek¬ 
ing'  the  freedom  and  opportunity  denied  them  at  home. 

* 

The  New  York  Herald  prints  a  startling  article  on 
oleomargarine  in  which  it  states: 

Ten  million  pounds  of  oleomargarine  or  butterine,"  much 
of  it  containing  poisonous  coloring  matter  and  a  great  part 
of  it  manufactured  from  disease-breeding  fats,  has  been 
forced  into  New  York  City  from  New  Jersey  during  the  last 
year,  contrary  to  the  law,  which  prohibits  its  sale  or  use. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  any  such  amount  is  brought  from 
New  Jersey.  It  appears  to  be  true,  however,  that  the 
manufacturers  in  Jersey  City  and  other  places  do  send 
oleo  here  for  sale.  The  trade  is  mostly  fraudulent — 
that  is  the  colored  oleo  is  sold  as  butt.er.  Senator 
Dryden,  of  New  Jersey,  voted  against  the  Grout  bill 
and  is  thus  on  record  as  an  oleo  man.  His  State 
contains  oleo  manufacturers  who  are  pulling  every  wire 
to  have  the  law  repealed.  If  New  Jersey  farmers  permit 
the  election  of  Senator  Dryden  they  know  what  to 
expect.  They  can  defeat  him. 

* 

About  the  only  comfort  the  Post  Office  Department 
holds  out  for  parcels  post  is  the  old  suggestion  to  try 
a  limited  plan.  This  is  what  Fourth  Assistant  Post¬ 
master  De  Graw  says : 

Attention  is  again  invited  to  the  recommendation  on  this 
subject  contained  in  the  reports  of  this  office  for  the  fiscal 
year  1904  and  1905,  that  the  Congress  fix  a  rate  of  postage 
of  three  cents  per  pound  or  any  fractional  part  thereof  on 
books  and  merchandise  not  exceeding  five  pounds  in  weignt 
mailed  at  the  distributing  post  office  of  any  rural  delivery 
route  for  delivery  to  a  patron  of  said  route,  or  mailed  by  a 
patron  of  any  rural  delivery  route  for  delivery  to  a  patron 
thereon  or  at  the  distributing  post  office  of  said  route.  Such 
rate  should  apply  only  to  packages  transported  on  a  rural 
delivery  route  to  or  from  a  patron  of  said  route. 

Under  this  plan  the  country  storekeeper  could,  if  he 
wanted  to,  increase  his  trade.  By  using  the  telephone 

or  sending  a  postal  card  back  by  the  rural  carrier  a 

farmer  could  order  his  goods  and  have  them  sent  by 

mail  at  once.  We  look  upon  this  as  a  step  toward  a 

true  parcels  post,  and  perhaps  a  necessary  one  in  order 
to  obtain  what  we  need.  The  country  storekeepers 
oppose  a  parcels  post  because  they  think  it  will  injure 
their  business.  We  feel  satisfied  that  a  little  experience 
with  it  will  convince  them  that  it  would  upon  the 
whole  prove  an  advantage  to  them,  by  giving  a  better 
opportunity  to  do  business  direct.  The  people  will 
never  be  satisfied  with  this  limited  scheme,  but  it  is  a 
good  beginning. 


A  report  from  western  New  York  shows  how  the 
pure  food  law  may  help  farmers  and  fruit  growers.  It 
seems  that  so-called  “wines”  were  made  from  imported 
currants  with  the  addition  of  a  few  grapes  and  soakings 
from  grape  pcmace.  T  his  adulterated  stuff  competed 
unfairly  with  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape,  and  to  that 
extent  was  an  injury  to  grape  growers,  since  it  re¬ 
duced  the  consumption  of  grapes.  Under  the  pure  food 
law  this  sale  of  fraudulent  “wine”  will  he  stopped,  and 
in  place  of  currant  juice  and  dregs  the  makers  must  use 
grapes  or  sell  their  stuff  for  what  it  is.  In  fact,  these 
makers  have  already  begun  to  buy  grapes  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  r\  here  is  every  reason  to  expect  an  increase  in  the 
demand  for  grapes,  and  hence  a  better  and  steadier  price 
for  the  surplus.  We  see  nothing  in  this  situation 
which  should  induce  a  fruit  grower  to  rush  heavily  into 
grape  growing.  It  shows,  however,  what  we  have 
claimed — that  a  pure  food  law  properly  enforced,  so 
that  it  compels  the  use  of  pure  articles  in  the  place  of 
adulterations,  will  always  help  the  farmer. 

* 

The  executive  committee  of  the  A.  T.  C.  C.  evidently 
thought  their  famous  “resolution”  would  act  like  a  cake 
of  ice  to  cool  off  the  discussion.  Tt  doesn’t  affect  us 
that  way!  We  hope  to  warm  it  up  until  it  becomes 
useful  for  heating  purposes.  There  is  just  one  issue  at 
stake.  Will  the  club  protect  the  interests  of  Jersey 
cattle  breeders?.  Will  it  permit  any  taint  of  suspicion 
to  rest  upon  cattle  pedigrees,  or  upon  its  records'* 
Will  it  refuse  to  give  justice  to  the  weak  in  an  argu¬ 
ment  with  the  strong?  These  are  public  matters  which 
cannot  be  answered  by  cold  storage  resolutions.  Is  not 
the  inference  from  the  reported  facts  in  this  case  that 
the  executive  committee  showed  favoritism  and  took 
advantage  of  ?.  beginner  and  man  without  influence?  It 
is  also  charged  and  corroborated  that  the  breeder  said 
he  would  know  beforehand  who  would  “investigate” 
him!  The  executive  committee  seem  incanable  of  rea¬ 
lizing  what  such  a  statement  means  to  Jersey  breeders. 
What  would  an  honest  judge  do  in  the  face  of  such  a 
charge?  If  favoritism  and  political  wire-nulling  con¬ 
stitute  a  part  of  that  “constant  policy,”  it  is  high  time 
that  policy  was  changed ! 

* 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  over  $:u>0  in  cash  were  offered  for  the  best  ears 
of  corn.  There  were  prizes  for  single  ears  and  for 
collections,  and  judges  awarded  these  prizes  on  a  scale 
of  points  such  as  would  be  used  in  judging  live  stock. 
Some  of  the  cars  which  were  most  favorably  considered 
were  smaller  than  the  best  to  be  found  in  an  eastern 
cornfield,  yet  it  was  easily  demonstrated  that  on  the  best 
of  these  ears  the  corn  was  so  packed  that  the  yield  of 
grain  was  astonishing.  A  coarse,  rawboned  beef  animal 
would,  to  the  unpracticed  eye,  make  a  great  showing  hv 
the  side  of  a  neat,  trim,  high-grade  steer  of  a  beef 
breed.  In  profitable  meat  and  in  the  cost  of  that  meat 
the  well  shaped,  though  possibly  smaller  animal  would 
be  far  ahead.  So  it  is  with  the  ears  of  corn.  Constant 
study  has  shown  the  experts  just  what  to  look  for  in 
an  ear  of  corn.  The  excess  of  cob  on  the  ear  is  of  no 
more  use  than  the  excess  of  bone  in  a  beef  steer,  and 
the  way  these  men  have  succeeded  in  arousing  interest 
in  “corn  breeding”  and  in  improving  corn  is  the  wonder 
of  a  farmer  who  has  given  the  subject  little  thought. 
This  seems  to  he  one  of  the  most  useful  things  that 
Iowa  farmers  are  doing.  The  same  thing  should  he 
done  in  the  East.  In  New  England  in  particular  there 
are  a  number  of  very  valuable  flint  varieties  of  corn. 
They  make  quick  growth,  and  will  give  a  fair  yield  in 
a  short  season.  If  they  could  he  sorted  and  “bred”  as 
the  Iowa  corn  has  been  handled,  great  value  would  he 
added  to  New  England  agriculture. 

* 

As  is  usual  at  the  end  of  the  year,  it  becomes  a 
pleasant  duty  to  talk  direct  to  readers  We  have  come 
to  regard  you  all  as  personal  friends,  and  we  can  talk 
as  neighbor  to  neighbor — man  to  man.  With  us  the 
year  has  been  a  busy  and  a  pleasant  one.  In  some  lines 
of  work  each  year  seems  to  give  added  confidence,  so 
that  a  skilled  worker  may  rightly  say  that  his  power 
is  greater.  We  can  hardly  say  this  of  farm  journalism. 
Each  year  brings  to  us  a  greater  sense  of  responsibil¬ 
ity,  because  we  realize  more  and  more  the  power  for  good 
or  evil  of  the  printed  word.  A  word  lightly  spoken 
or  a  fact  carelessly  stated  may  he  just  the  thing  needed 
to  start  some  one  astray.  We  realize,  too,  more  and 
more  each  year  how  farmers  are  thinking  out  social 
and  political  problems  along  with  those  that  have  to  do 
with  the  bread  and  butter  side  of  life.  Again,  it  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  evident  that  the  only  power  an 
agricultural  paper  can  have  comes  from  the  confidence 
which  it  can  inspire  among  its  readers.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  discussion  of  scientific  agriculture  will  have 
much  to  do  with  the  settlement  of  large  public  matters. 
Anything  that  trains  a  man  to  think  clearly  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  will  surely  help  him  in  another.  We  believe  that 
farmers  as  a  class  are  preparing  to  take  hold  of  public 
questions  as  they  have  never  done  before.  The  next 
year  will  see  more  of  it  than  ever,  and  we  are  glad  to 


help  bring  it  about.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  what  The 
R.  N.-Y  has  been  for  1906.  The  record  is  before  you. 
It  contains  the  best  we  had,  hut  that  “best”  is  capable 
of  growth  in  1907.  Of  course,  we  want  you  to  remain 
in  the  family.  You  will  want  to  read  the  Hope  Farm 
man’s  comparison  between  the  farms  and  farmers  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  those  in  the  West.  Probably  no 
such  frank  comparison  has  ever  been  made  before.  You 
will  want  to  know  how  Mapes  comes  out  witli  his  hen 
barn,  and  what  Cosgrove  does  from  month  to  month. 
Will  John  F.  Spencer  finally  answer  that  leading  ques¬ 
tion?  Will  the  farmers  of  New  Jersey  rise  up  and  de¬ 
fiant  Senator  Dryden,  and  what  will  the  Jersey  cattle 
breeders  do  about  that  investigation?  There  will  be 
dozens  of  such  things  coming  up  during  the  year.  We 
shall  try  to  meet  them  fearlessly,  and  in  many  of  them 
you  can  help.  Then,  there  is  that  Brown’s  Seedling 
grape,  which  of  course  you  must  have.  You  will  see 
that  our  interests  are  identical.  We  need  you,  and  we 
shall  try  to  make  1  he  R.  N.-Y.  necessary  to  you. 

I  herefore,  of  course,  we  shall  he  together  again  during 
1907. 

* 

What  is  the  situation  in  New  Jersey  regarding  Sena¬ 
tor  Dryden?  Mixed!  The  surest  thing  about  it  is 
that  Mr.  Dryden  voted  against  the  Grout  hill,  and  has 
thus  antagonized  the  interests  of  dairymen  and  farmers. 
The  Republican  politicians  find  themselves  in  a  hard 
position.  I  hey  know  that  the  true  sentiment  of  New 
Jersey  is  overwhelmingly  against  Dryden.  They  have 
been  told,  so  that  they  know  it,  that  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  will  refuse  to  stand  for  people  who  elect  an  oleo 
Senator.  On  the  other  hand,  they  fear  that  if  they  aban¬ 
don  Mr.  Dryden  they  will  lose  his  money  and  his 
political  influence.  They  are,  therefore,  weighing  the 
man  against  the  dollar,  to  try  to  see  which  is  the 
stronger.  Money  always  talks,  while  men  are  sometimes 
silent  when  they  ought  to  be  heard.  The  farmers  of 
New  Jersey  have  it  in  their  hands  to  prevent  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Dryden,  and  by  doing  so  to  regain  their 
power  in  the  State.  All  we  can  do  is  to  point  this  out 
so  that  they  cannot  fail  to  understand  it.  They  are  at 
work  in  the  Granges,  boards  of  agriculture  and  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  we  know  that  they  are  making  their  influ¬ 
ence  felt.  The  following  note  is  from  one  of  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  Legislature: 

I  believe  your  paper  is  doing  good  work,  inasmuch  as  I 
bear  from  members  of  the  Legislature  representing  rural 
counties  that  the  farmers  are  out  against  Mr.  Dryden.  If 
the  farmers  can  only  be  roused  up  to  a  sufficient  pitch  to 
write  a  letter  to  their  representative  in  the  Legislature  it 
would  go  a  great  way  toward  electing  some  one  else  in 
Mr.  Dryden’s  place. 

No  one  would  admit  as  much  as  that  a  month  ago. 
It  just  shows  what  the  farmers  are  doing.  They  have 
got  to  the  point  where  the  politicians  notice  them. 
Keep  at  it.  Get  two  cents  worth  of  glory! 


BREVITIES. 

Stay  by  the  local  market. 

The  sheep  or  the  dog — that's  the  question  in  New  England 
— and  elsewheie. 

No — the  “hair  snake”  does  not  develop  from  hairs  after 
they  are  swallowed. 

What  have  you  done  to  educate  your  customers  up  to 
better  goods  and  prices?  They  will  not  educate  themselves. 

This  from  an  eastern  man  out  in  Kansas  for  his  health: 
“Say,  I  have  had  a  Ben  Davis  apple;  It  tasted  like  a 
Northern  Spy  with  the  Inside  all  taken  out  and  filled  with 
sawdust.” 

A  POSTMASTER  just  appointed  on  the  Island  of  Maul, 
Hawaii,  rejoices  in  the  name  of  David  Kapohakimohewa. 
Considered  as  a  man  of  letters,  lie  is  certainly  entitled  to 
tlie  office. 

A  misanthropic  city  consumer  describes  an  orange  as  an 
alleged  fruit  concealed  within  a  skin  that  won’t  come  off. 
Those  hidebound  oranges  inflicted  on  us  by  some  shippers 
may  he  very  helpful  to  the  trade  in  good  apples. 

The  New  York  State  League  for  the  Protection  of  Fish 
and  Game  recommend  a  law  making  it  illegal  to  kill  frogs 
between  December  1  and  May  31.  Is  this  a  result  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Shaw’s  famous  ruling  that  frogs'  legs  are  dressed 
poultry  ? 

Miss  Mary  Stup,bs  has  just  been  appointed  chief  of  the 
Indiana  State  Bureau  of  Statistics,  succeeding  her  father,, 
who  died  recently.  This  will  lie  a  shock  to  the  old-fashioned 
man  who  still  believes  that  all  women  add  up  their  accounts 
on  their  fingers. 

According  to  a  witness  before  the  National  Tore  F«od 
Commission,  large  quantities  of  alleged  “whisky”  consist  of 
neutral  spirits  which  have  been  stored  in  a  charred  barrel 
for  10  days  or  two  weeks  before  selling.  This  fluid  is  sold 
in  'off  dives  for  five  cents  a  glass,  and  it  may  lie  appropri¬ 
ately  described  as  liquid  sin. 

Prop.  Card's  reference  to  sanitary  mangers,  on  page  971, 
emphasizes  tlie  fact  that  it  is  the  man  behind  tlie  manger, 
after  all,  who  is  responsible  for  tlie  prevention  or  spread  of 
tuberculosis.  Mother  Naturp  may  do  more  for  the  cattle 
housed  in  an  airy  old-fashioned  barn  than  Step-mother 
Science  without  the  fullest  supervision  of  all  conditions.. 
Better  watch  out  for  the  unexpected. 

The  edible  bird’s  nest  of  China  is  thus  described  by  Dr;. 
H.  A.  Surface,  of  Pennsylvania:  “Its  nest  is  shaped  like- 
that  of  the  swift  or  chimney  swallow,  hut  it  is  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  a  kind  of  glue  or  saliva  which  comes  from  the  bird’s 
mouth.  It  Is  not  found  in  this  country,  although  the  Chinese 
import  it  here  to  some  of  their  settlements  or  colonies  and 
have  it  for  sale.  It  is  very  much  like  Iceland  or  Irish 
moss,  which  Is  one  of  the  articles  of  food  in  stores. 
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A  LETTER  TO  THE  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB. 

Last  week,  on  page  949,  we  printed  a  letter  from  J.  J. 
Hemingway,  secretary  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  The  following 
reply  has  now  been  made  to  him: 

Mr.  J.  J.  Hemingway,  Sec.  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  New  York  City. 

My  Dear  Sir: — Absence  in  the  West  prevented  an 
earlier  reply  to  your  letter  of  December  7.  This  letter 
was,  however,  printed  with  comments  on  page  949  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Can  it  be  possible  that  you  and  this 
committee  realize  the  position  in  which  you  have  now 
placed  your  club?  A  question  regarding  the  accuracy 
of  your  records  arose  between  two  men.  The  buyer 
knew  nothing  about  Jersey  cattle.  A  man  of  limited 
means,  he  was  like  hundreds  of  other  farmers  who 
wish  to  start  breeding  wjth  small  capital,  and  yet  to 
start  as  near  right  as  possible.  This  man  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  breeder,  and  no  influence  to  help  him.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  tricks  of  the  trade.  lie  therefore  took  the 
word  of  the  breeder  in  everything,  supposing,  of  course, 
that  he  would  receive  a  “square  deal.”  On  the  other 
hand,  the  breeder  who  sold  the  cattle  is  a  man  of  large 
means  and  broad  business  experience.  He  has  great 
influence  as  a  breeder  and  politician,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Jerseys  and  their  breeding.  From  a 
breeder’s  standpoint,  the  contrast  between  these  two 
parties  was  very  great:  one  weak  and  the  other  strong. 
On  the  question  between  them  regarding  registry  papers, 
the  weak  man  came  to  your  club  for  help.  He  claimed 
to  have  good  evidence  to  show  that  he  did  not  get  the 
cattle  which  were  named  in  the  registry  papers.  His 
complaint  was  of  public  importance,  because  it  reaches 
the  vital  point  in  the  whole  business  of  registering 
Jersey  cattle. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  the  breeder  stated,  when  asked 
to  settle  the  matter,  that  he  had  no  fear  of  an  investiga¬ 
tion  by  your  club,  since  he  knew  who  would  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate.  This  statement  is  corroborated, 
yet  your  committee  ignore  this  implied  insult.  Do  they 
lack  the  courage  and  the  manhood  to  resent  such  a 
statement,  or  are  they  unable  to  realize  what  their 
silence  implies  and  what  it  means  to  Jersey  breeders? 

Your  club  represents  the  court  of  last  appeal  in  regis¬ 
tering  Jersey  cattle.  It  would  seem  as  if  your  first  duty 
should  be  that  of  protecting  just  such  a  man  as  this 
buyer.  Jersey  breeders,  as  they  all  well  know,  cannot 
live  on  the  business  of  selling  cattle  from  one  to  an¬ 
other.  The  future  extension  of  their  business  must 
largely  consist  of  starting  just  such  men  as  this  buyer, 
or  in  selling  animals  to  improve  dairy  herds.  Cannot 
your  committee  see  how  such  action  as  you  have  taken 
will  paralyze  this  trade?  Once  let  the  public  understand 
that  you  protect  the  powerful  breeder  and  that  the  poor 
man,  without  influence,  has  no  chance  to  right  his 
wrongs,  and  the  weakness  of  such  a  system  is  evident 
to  all. 

Instead  of  helping  this  buyer,  as  you  might  have 
done,  and  settling  the  controversy  over  his  cattle,  the 
records  indicate  that  you  put  him  off  with  promises  and 
pretext.  You  know  that  he  claimed  to  have  evidence 
from  competent  witnesses  to  prove  that  some  of  these 
cattle  were  of  such  an  age  that  they  could  not  possibly 
be  the  ones  named  in  the  registry  papers.  You  knew 
also  that  if  such  things  were  permitted  in  Jersey  breed¬ 
ing  the  least  taint  of  suspicion  would  discredit,  if  not 
ruin,  a  man’s  herd.  You  put  this  buyer  off  until  you 
were  obliged  to  act,  and  then  you  gave  him  to  under- 
, stand  that  a  simple  affidavit  would  be  enough  for  your 
•purpose.  The  evidence  of  this  is  clear  to  anyone  who 
■will  read  your  letters,  which  we  have  printed.  The 
flniyer  submits  an  affidavit,  which  you  tell  him  is  proper, 
giving  him  to  understand  that  it  is  all  that  is  required. 
He  has  a  mass  of  testimony  corroborating  his  sworn 
statement  all  ready  to  offer,  but  he  supposed,  from  your 
letters,  that  this  would  be  required  only  when  the  club 
started  to  investigate.  Now,  that  is  the  way  you  appear 
to  have  treated  the  poor  man,  the  beginner  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  who  is  without  influence  and  who  needs  your  help 
more  than  any  other  class  of  breeders.  At  the  same 
time  that  you  do  this,  you  seem  to  permit,  if  you  do  not 
encourage,  the  strong  and  influential  breeder,  who  is 
a  member  of  your  club,  to  submit  all  the  evidence  he 
has.  Then,  having  lulled  the  suspicion  of  the  buyer 
in  this  way,  your  committee  compares  the  simple  affi¬ 
davit  on  one  side  with  the  mass  of  testimony  on  the 
other  and  actually  undertakes  to  say  that  they  “do 
not  feel  justified  in  taking  any  action.”  You  promised 
to  investigate,  yet  you  hear  one  side  of  the  question  - 
.and  then  attempt  to  freeze  out  the  other.  You  will 
ifind,  however,  that  Jersey  breeders  will  not  endorse  such 
■methods.  The  inference  is  that  if  some  strong  man  had 
jmade  complaint  about  a  weaker  one  you  would  have 
■acted  at  once,  instead  of  dallying  on,  as  you  have  done 
■jin  this  .case,  for  nearly  a  year. 

Now,  cannot  your  committee  see  just  what  unpreju¬ 
diced  breeders  and  farmers  will  think  of  such  action? 
Don’t  they  realize  that  the  inference  must  be  that  this 
executive  Gommittee  is  ready  to  aid  the  battle  of  the 
strong  and  to  ignore  the  weaker  ones  who  are  without 


influence?  Is  it  possible  that  your  committee  cannot 
see  what  effect  this  is  sure  to  have  upon  the  business 
of  breeding  Jersey  cattle,  unless  the  matter  is  cleared 
promptly  and  effectively?  If  they  cannot  see  this,  I  can 
assure  them  that  there  are  plenty  of  Jersey  cattle  breed¬ 
ers  who  do  see  and  understand  these  things,  and  they 
may  also  rest  assured  that  these  men  will  have  abundant 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  vital  principle,  which  your 
committee  has  now  turned  into  a  contest  between  cattle 
breeders  and  the  Cattle  Club. 

Yours  very  truly, 

h.  w.  coi.r.tNGWOon,  Editor. 


N.  Y.  DAIRYMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

Part  I. 

The  thirtieth  annual  convention  of  the  New  York  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association,  which  was  held  December  11-14  at  Elmira, 
was  one  of  notable  interest.  The  meeting  began  Tuesday 
evening,  and  addresses  of  welcome  and  response  were  given. 

I. ike  too  many  such  meetings,  these  addresses  as  a  whole, 
while  interesting  and  instructive  in  themselves,  were  rather 
long-drawn-out.  and  somewhat  tiresome.  The  address  of 
welcome  by  Mayor  Brockway.  recited  in  a  somewhat  humor¬ 
ous  fashion  the  praises  of  Elmira  and  closed  with  a  plea 
for  purer  milk,  free  from  taint  of  disease.  The  address  by 
Assemblyman  Morland  was  scholarly,  reciting  events  of  com¬ 
mercial  history  and  urging  that  all  great  reforms  of  govern¬ 
ment  have  come  from  the  common  people.  lie  says  that  we 
have  not  yet  learned  even  the  first  lessons  of  self-government, 
and  urges  farmers  to  stand  for  good  government.  Charles 
B.  Tuck,  of  Cornell  University,  gave  an  address  in  response, 
in  which  he  pleaded  for  a  better  chance  for  young  men  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  There  must  be  some  incentive  for 
t lie  young  man  to  engage  in  agriculture  besides  the  mere 
sentiment  of  natural  beauties  and  high  pique  of  living. 
There  must  be  a  “bread-and-butter”  side  to  consider.  Presi¬ 
dent  M.  T.  Morgan  read  an  address  which  was  partly  given 
up  to  defense  of  the  agricultural  department  in  connection 
with  the  Dairymen's  Association.  lie  said  that,  without  the 
support  of  the'  department,  the  association  would  have  failed, 
as  no  person  could  be  found  to  give  li is  time  to  its  necessary 
work  without  pay.  There  is  no  money  given  to  the  support 
of  the  Dairymen's  Association  except  what  comes  from  the 
dairy  supply  houses,  yet.  the  New  York  Association  stands 
as  a  leader  among  associations  in  the  sort  of  work  which 
engages  its  attention.  Prof.  \V.  A.  Stocking,  Jr.,  of  Cornell, 
read  a  paper  on  “Milk  as  a  Pood,"  in  which  he  spoke  of 
the  usual  causes  of  contamination  and  how  to  avoid  them, 
lie  prepared  his  paper  with  a  view  to  addressing  a  room  full 
of  Elmirians  who  are  consumers,  but  he  was  disappointed, 
as  Elmira  consumers  of  milk  were  not.  in  attendance.  The 
professor  spoke  of  four  classes  of  bacteria,  remarking  that 
by  far  the  larger  class  consisted  of  those  that  did  not  , 
affect  milk  at  all  and  were  not  to  be  noticed,  except  in  that 
their  presence  indicates  a  lack  of  care  and  a  possible  con¬ 
tamination  by  other  varieties.  Another  class,  the  acid  form¬ 
ers,  are  to  be  considered  beneficial,  unless  in  too  large 
numbers.  The  disease-producing  bacteria,  such  as  those  of 
tuberculosis,  typhoid,  etc.,  are  to  be  eliminated  completely, 
and  are,  under  proper  conditions.  One  other  class,  those 
producing  decomposition,  has  to  be  reckoned  with.  The 
method  of  holding  these  in  check  is  to  make  all  surroundings 
cleanly.  Dust  in  the  stable,  even  from  feeding  hay  or  grain 
at  milking  time  mav  introduce  germs  into  the  milk.  It  is 
always  best,  after  cleaning  the  cow,  to  wipe  the  udder  and 
flanks  with  a  damp  cloth,  to  collect  and  hold  the  germ-laden 
dust.  Cleanliness  in  utensils  and  surroundings  is  the  key  to 
tiie  production  of  milk  of  good  quality.  Not.  only  healthful¬ 
ness  and  keeping  quality  are  improved,  but  the  palatahility 
of  milk  is  much  greater  where  strict  precautionary  measures 
are  taken,  as  described.  Improved  flavor  means  more  milk 
consumed  and  better  food  value.  Such  milk  costs  more  to 
make  and  is  worth  more.  H.  H.  L. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — That  an  epidemic  of  rabies,  which  has  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  vicinity  of  Providence,  It.  I.,  during  the  past 
few  months,  is  not  dying  out.  seems  to  be  shown  by  the 
fact  that  complaints  of  dog  bites  are  being  made  daily  in 
Providence  and  that  applications  for  Pasteur  treatment  at 
the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  are  increasing.  An  examination 
of  recent,  records  at  the  oflice  of  the  superintendent  of  health 
sIioavs  that  there  have  been  three  deaths  from  hydrophobia 
contracted  through  bites  from  infected  animals:  51  persons 
have  been  under  treatment,  and  there  have  been  169  cases 
of  people  bitten.  Thirty-seven  of  the  rabies  patients  tvere 
sent  to  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  New  York  city.  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  December  16  a  serious  coal  famine  existed  all 

over  North  Dakota,  and  great  suffering  resulted.  One  of 
the  most  serious  features  is  the  probability  of  a  snow 
blockade.  There  is  now  more  snow  on  the  ground  than  at 
any  time  since  1S96.  Thus  far  the  State  has  escaped  high 
winds  and  bad  drifts,  but  a  storm  such  as  is  liable  to  come 
at.  any  time  in  the  Winter  would  pile  up  great  drifts  and 
tie  up  the  roads  absolutely  for  many  days  and  cripple  them 
for  the  entire  Winter,  in  the  face  of  these  serious  com 
ditions  the  people  are  giving  no  attention  to  the  lack  of 
cars  for  Avheat.  shipments  and  the  great  piles  of  wheat 
that  lie  loose  on  the  ground  burled  under  the  snow.  Indi¬ 
viduals,  commercial  and  clA’ic  bodies  and  newspapers  demand 
that  fuel  have  the  right  of  way  over  everything.  There  are 
in  North  Dakota  some  2,000  miles  of  branch  railway  lines 
over  which  not  more  than  one  passenger  and  one  freight 
train  run  each  day,  and  these  lines  it  is  nlmost  impossible 
to  keep  open.  It  is  along  these  branches  that  there  ts 
now  the  greatest  suffering.  .  .  .  Evidences  tending  to 

show  that  a  coal  combination  exists  in  the  Northwest  and 
of  favoritism  in  the  distribution  of  cars  was  presented  to 
the  Inter-state  Commerce  Commission  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
December  IS.  Telegrams  wore  received  from  1b  North 
Dakota  towns  suffering  from  lack  of  coal  and  oil  appealing 
for  relief.  Witnesses  testified  that  wheat  values  are  lowered 
for  the  producer  and  increased  for  the  consumer  by  the 
car  shortage  and  that  favoritism  in  the  distribution  of  cars 
threatens  the  destruction  of  independent  grain  buyers.  The 
commission  examined  nine  witnesses.  S.  Blair,  secretary  of 
the  Minnesota  Partners’  Exchange,  said  that  cars  might  be 
had  if  a  bonus  were  paid.  It  was  shown  that  millions  of 
bushels  of  grain  are  still  in  the  farmers’  hands,  with  the 
result  that  although  the  farmer  had  wealth  in  his  granary, 
or  heaped  on  the  ground,  lie  was  obliged  to  borrow  money 
because  he  could  not.  get  it  to  market.  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Fargo  has  loaned  $600,000  to  country  banks  that 
usually  have  large  balances  at  this  season,  and  jobbers  have 
been  heavy  borrowers  because  collections  were  delayed  by 
tiie  same  cause.  Photographs  were  presented  of  grain  piled 
on  the  ground,  and  individual  farmers  testified  that,  whereas 
in  former  years  they  had  got  thirty  or  forty  cars  this  year 
thev  had  been  able  to  get  but  one  or  two.  Witnesses  esti¬ 
mate  that  about  40  per  cent  of  tin*  1006  crop  is  in  tiie 
farmers’  hands  and  about  25  per  cent  in  country  elevators. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  lower  the  price  at  the  point  of  pro¬ 
duction,  as  grain  men  demanded  a  margin  of  six  or  seven 
cents  instead  of  two  cents,  owing  to  the  delays*  of  getting 
grain  to  market.  North  Dakota  independent  grain  buyers 
to  the  number  of  200  were  in  session  at  Valley  City  De¬ 
cember  IS.  The  railroads,  they  declare,  have  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  to  drive  out  the  independent,  grain  dealers  and 
to  defeat  the  delivery  of  coal  in  the  Northwest  as  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  movement  inaugurated  for  a  reduction  of  rates. 
The  independent  elevator  men  declare  that  the  railroads 
send  them  cars  of  22.000  pounds  capacity  while  they  send 
the  line  elevators  cars  of  60.000  pounds  capacity  and  that 
the  line  elevators  are  able  to  ship  live  cars  to  the  inde¬ 
pendents’  one  car.  The  farmers’  elevators,  they  declare, 
pav  more  for  storage,  higher  rates  for  freight  and  rece've 
less  for  their  grain  than  the  line  elevators.  The  shortage 
of  fuel  is  regarded  as  a  conspiracy  to  drive  the  people  into 
supporting  legislation  pending,  but  it  is  having  the  opposite 
effect  The  people  are  aroused,  and  the  most  stringent 
railroad  legislation  ever  enacted  will  be  placed  on  the 

statute  books  of  that  State  this  Winter.  .  .  The  United 

States  Grand  Jury  at  Toledo.  O,,  December  18,  returned  155 
indictments  against  the  Ann  Arbor  Railroad  for  giving 


rebates,  and  a  like  number  against  tiie  Toledo  Ice  and  Coal 
Company  for  receiving  the  rebates.  The  Grand  Jury  found 
that  the  Toledo  Ice  and  Coal  Company  was  composed  of 
Ann  Arbor  officials.  The  extent  to  which  competitors  of  the 
ice  company  were  discriminated  against  by  the  railroad  was 
shown  by  freight  bills  unearthed  by  United  States  officials. 
From  Whitmore  Lake  to  Toledo  a  rate  of  30  cents  a  ton, 
on  ice  was  made  to  the  Toledo  Ice  and  Coal  Company. 
George  Schuller,  a  Toledo  ice  dealer,  paid  50  cents  a  ton, 
a  difference  of  $4  a  car.  It  is  alleged  that  upon  tiie  arrival 
of  tiie  ice  the  Dills  of  competitors  were  corrected  to  scale 
weights,  while  those  of  the  Toledo  company  were  based  on 
minimum  car  loads,  thus  gaining  a  further  difference  of 
from  $2  to  $3  a  carload. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Pennsylvania  State  Grange, 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  in  annual  session  at  Dubois,  Pa., 
declared  with  emphasis  that  tiie  Legislature  and  next  Gover¬ 
nor  must  fulfill  all  of  the  pledges  made  for  reform  and  all 
promises  affecting  farmers  and  general  business  interests. 
Resolutions  presented  favor  trolley  freight  franchises ;  the 
extension  of  the  educational  advantages  and  the  placing  of 
the  financial  burden  of  the  public  schools  upon  the  State; 
placing  express  companies  under  tiie  control  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission ;  equalization  of  taxation ;  the 
reopening  of  the  canals  of  the  State;  the  abolition  of  the  fee 
system  in  tiie  payment  of  county  officials;  governmental  con¬ 
trol  of  tiie  telephone  system;  control  of  freight  rates  by  •  he 
State:  more  money  for  the  construction  of  roads;  two-cent 
fares  and  tiie  control  of  freight  rates  by  the  State,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  parcels  post.  Much  opposition  was  shown 
to  the  compulsory  vaccination  law ;  a  protest  was  made 
against  the  proposed  Increase  of  newspaper  postage,  while 
the  present  method  of  distributing  seeds  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  came  in  for  ridicule.  A  demand  for  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  scandal  connected  with  the  construction 
of  tiie  State  Capitol  was  made  amid  applause.  Secretary 
Crltchfleld,  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  made  an  address, 
and  at  Its  conclusion  tiie  State  Grange  adoped  a  resolution 
asking  for  his  reappointment  and  also  the  retention  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Surface,  the  State  Zoologist,  and  Dr.  D.  II.  Warren, 
State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

The  Cornell  University  Poultry  Association  will  hold  their 
fourth  annual  poultry  show  February  13,  14,  15,  1907. 
T.  F.  McGew,  judge.  The  primary  object  of  this  show  is 
educational.  Besides  the  large  exhibit,  of  poultry  and  pet 
stock,  there  will  also  be  on  exhibition  charts  illustrating  the 
results  of  the  latest  experiments  in  poultry  husbandry,  a 
complete  line  of  poultry  books  and  publications,  and  numer¬ 
ous  modern  poultry  appliances. 


VERMONT  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont  State  Horticultural 
Society  at  Burlington.  December  4  and  5,  was  well  attended, 
and  much  interest  and  enthusiasm  was  manifest  In  the 
various  subjects  under  discussion.  The  Vermont  apple 
growers  were  well  represented  and  had  a  very  creditable 
display  of  fruit.  There  was  also  a  good  showing  of  potatoes. 
Luther  Putnam  of  Cambridge  displayed  69  varieties,  the  State 
Experiment  Station  showing  nearly  as  many.  II.  M.  Tet- 
man  of  Randolph  had  a  beautiful  collection  of  carnations 
and  gave  a  very  Interesting  and  instructive  talk  upon  their 
culture.  The  speakers  from  outside  the  State  were  Prof  A. 
G.  Gully,  from  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  who 
spoke  on  “Recent  Pointers  for  the  Apple  Grower” :  ,T.  H, 
Dale,  of  South  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  on  “The  Business  End  of 
Fruit  Growing,”  and  also  “Fruits  for  tiie  Local  Market” : 
R.  Brodlo,  of  Outremont,  Que„  on  “Selection  and  Care  of 
Apple  Trees  for  the  North.”  Ex-Mayor  W.  IT.  Blodgett,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
grading  and  packing  of  apples.  The  society  is  making  a 
steady  growth.  The  secretary  reports  a  gain  In  membership 
the  past  year  of  40  per  cent.  There  is  evident  a  growing 
interest.  In  the  production  of  fruit,  vegetables  and  flowers 
throughout  tiie  State,  which  the  society  will  put  forth  its 
best  endeavors  to  encourage.  The  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  are  T.  L.  Kinney,  president;  William  Stuart,  secre¬ 
tary  ;  A.  M.  Vaughn,  treasurer ;  L.  II.  Sheldon,  auditor. 

_  W.  h.  r.  ‘ 


N.  Y.  Poultry  Show  Coaiing. — The  eighteenth  annual 
exhibition  will  be  held  p‘  Madison  Square  Garden.  January 
1-5,  and  It  is  expected  to  be  bigger  and  better  than  ever. 
Every  breed  of  fancy,  as  well  as  strictly  commercial,  poultry 
will  be  there,  besides  Inrge  exhibits  of  pigeons,  pet  stock, 
cage  birds  and  cats.  This  gives  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
farmers  whose  flocks  are  unsatisfactory  to  look  over  other 
breeds  and  arrange  for  new  stock,  and  there  should  be  a 
large  attendance  from  the  country  districts  reasonably  near 
New  York.  The  show  is  open  each  day  from  9.30  A.  M. 
until  10.30  P.  M.,  and  the  price  of  admission,  half  a  dollar, 
covers  all.  _ 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Wh  are  often  asked  by  people  who  live  in  level  regions 
how  they  can- arrange  for  a  water  supply.  Of  course,  the 
Avater  can  be  pumped  into  a  high  tank,  so  as  to  give  pressure 
in  the  house  or  barn,  but  there  are  several  objections  to 
this.  The  latest  plan  is  to  put  a  steel  tank  under  ground, 
partly  1111  it  with  water,  and  then  force  air  in  so  as  to  give  a 
pressure  strong  enough  to  force  the  water  wherever  it 
is  wanted.  This  system  is  giving  great  satisfaction  in  many 
places,  and  may  solve  the  water  problem  for  hundreds  of 
our  readers.  By  all  means  write  to  the  Ivewanee  Water 
Supply  Co.,  Drawer  W.  W.,  Ivewanee,  Ill.,  for  full  partic¬ 
ulars. 

Sowing  of  tbe  lighter  varieties  of  seeds,  easily  blown  by 
the  wind,  has,  by  the  use  of  the  wheelbarrow  grass  seeder 
made  by  O.  E-  Thompson  &  Sons,  Ypsilanti,  Midi.,  become 
nearly  411  exact  science.  Tbe  implement  is  in  the  form  of  a 
wheelbarrow,  with  a  long,  box-like  attachment  carried  near 
the  ground  and  regulating  tiie  fall  of  the  seed  with  precision 
and  regularity,  The  machine  is  very  simple,  easily  kept  in 
order,  without  cog  and  gears  to  get  out  of  adjustment,  and 
is  easily  pushed  over  heavy  and  uneven  ground.  Every 
farmer  should  write  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  ingenious 
and  most  valuable  implement  for  their  complete  .catalogue. 

Reports  from  the  district  visited  by  the  recent  Gulf 
storm  show  that  Carey’s  Rooting  stood  the  test  remarkably 
well.  The  following  report  will  illustrate  the  staying  quali¬ 
ties  of  this  roofing:  At  Pensacola,  Fla.,  a  small  building, 
occupied  and  owned  by  the  Warren  Fish  Company  and  that 
was  built  out  over  the  hay.  was  covered  with  Carey’s  roofing, 
and  although  ot'ery  building  within  two  blocks  of  this  one 
was  unroofed,  not  even  a  corner  of  this  rooting  was  blorvn 
off.  This  roofing  has  earned  an  enviable  reputation  and  is 
considered  fireproof.  The  manufacturers  are  the  Philip 
Carey  Mfg.  Co.,  42  Wayne  Ave.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  which 
company  will  be  glud  to  give  our  readers  full  information 
regarding  it. 

Ip  it  happens  to  he  evening  ns  you  are  reading  this,  stop 
to  see  if  the  circle  of  light  In  whien  one  should  rend  Is  large 
enough?  Maybe  you  are  next  to  the  lamp,  or  whatever  sort 
of  light  a*ou  are  using.  But  how  about  all  the  others? 
Kerosene  is  knewn  to  produce  a  light  which  is  very  restful 
to  the  eyes,  and  we  have  before  11s  an  Interesting  booklet 
which  tells  how  to  get  plenty  of  it  at  a  minimum  of  cost 
and  trouble.  It  would  be  well  for  many  of  our  readers  to 
get  this*  book  and  learn  how  to  increase  the  reading  circle — 
how  to  send  a  soft,  even  light  all  over  the  room  from  one 
lamp.  This  booklet  may  be  had  free,  because  it  advertises 
the  Angle  Lamp.  Write  The  Angle  Mfg.  Co.,  78-80  Murray 
St.,  New  York  City,  and  mention  this  paper. 

IToav  different  parents  view  the  question  of  entrusting 
children  with  certain  responsibilities  is  avcII  illustrated  by 
the  following:  One  man  had  been  telling  another  of  his 
shooting  trip,  which  lie  had  found  doubly  delightful  because 
ho  had  taken  his  small  boy  along.  “A'  boy  of  twelve?  i 
should  be  afraid,”  said  tbe  other,  “to  give  my  boy  tiie  respon¬ 
sibility  of  a  gun.”  “Well,”  said  the  first,  “I  should  be  afraid 
to  deprive  my  boy  of  his  share  of  responsibility.  Nothing 
develops  a  boy  like  responsibility.”  This  mail’s  view  is 
exactly  in  line  with  the  propaganda  being  carried  forward 
by  the  ,T.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Company,  Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass.  They  argue  very  reasonably  that  by  putting  a  rifle 
or  gun  in  the  hands  of  a  hoy  you  Increase  his  self-respect, 
and  make  him  self-reliant  and  manly.  The  Stevens  Com¬ 
pany  have  issued  a  catalogue  on  rifles,  shotguns  and  pistols 
whieh  every  father  should  see.  The  company’s  only  request 
is  that  four  cents  In  stamps  be  sent  to  cover  postage;  the 
book  itself  is  free. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

SONG  FOR  NEW  YEAR’S  EVE. 

Stay  yet,  my  friends,  a  moment  stay — 

Stay  till  the  good  old  year. 

So  long  companion  of  our  way. 

Shakes  hands  and  leaves  us  here. 

Oh,  stay ;  oh,  stay. 

One  little  hour,  and  then  away  ! 

The  year  whose  hopes  were  high  and  strong 
Has  now  no  hopes  to  wake, 

Yet  one  hour  more  of  jest  and  song, 

For  his  familiar  sake, 

Oh,  stay ;  oh,  stay, 

One  grateful  hour,  and  then  away! 

The  kindly  year,  his  liberal  hands 
Have  lavished  all  his  store. 

Apd  shall  we  turn  from  where  he  stands. 
Because  lie  gives  no  more? 

Oh,  stay ;  oh,  stay, 

One  grateful  hour,  and  then  away ! 

Days  brightly  came  and  calmly  went, 

While  yet  he  was  our  guest, 

IIow  cheerfully  the  week  was  spent ! 

How  ssveet  the  seventh  day’s  rest ! 

Oh,  stay ;  oh,  stay, 

One  golden  hour,  and  then  away ! 

Dear  friends  were  with  us,  some  who  sleep 
Beneath  the  coffin  lid, 

What  pleasant  memories  we  keep 
Of  all  they  said  and  did ! 

Oh,  stay,  oh,  stay. 

One  tender  hour,  and  then  away ! 

Even  while  we  sing,  he  smiles  his  last, 

And  leaves  our  sphere  behind. 

The  good  old  year  is  with  the  past; 

Oh,  be  the  new  as  kind  ! 

Oh,  stay ;  oh,  stay. 

One  parting  strain,  and  then  away ! 

—William  Cullen  Bryant. 


Boiled  raspberry  pudding  is  a  favorite 
dessert.  Open  a  can  of  canned  or  pre¬ 
served  raspberries  and  drain  off  the 
liquor,  saving  it  for  sauce  for  the  pud¬ 
ding.  Make  a  rich  biscuit  dough ;  roll 
this  into  a  sheet  a  half  inch  thick,  spread 
thickly  with  the  berries,  sprinkle  bits  of 
butter  over  these  and  roll  up  the  sheet  of 
dough  as  you  would  a  sheet  of  music. 
Put  into  a  floured  cloth  and  boil  for  three 
hours.  Add  to  the  raspberry  liquor  a 
little  sugar  and  boil  up  once.  Take  the 
pudding  from  the  cloth,  lay  on  a  dish  and 
pour  the  steaming  sauce  over  it. 

* 

We  have  been  suffering  from  a  scarcity 
of  needles  in  the  family  workbasket,  and 
as  the  little  tomato  pincushion  that  has 
done  duty  for  several  years  showed 
signs  of  general  debility,  it  was  retired 
and  a  new  one  put  in  its  place.  The  old 
cushion  was  carefully  opened  and  from 
its  interior  we  extracted  65  needles,  so 
we  no  longer  wonder  where  they  all 
went  to.  We  are  quite  ready  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  sticking  needles  in  a  pincushion 
is  a  wasteful  practice;  like  some  people, 
they  haven’t  head  enough  to  prevent  them 
from  going  too  far.  A  fair-sized  needle- 
book  with  flannel  leaves  will  save  much 
trouble.  We  also  like  the  wooden  recep¬ 
tacles  for  needles  made  in  the  shape  of 
little  barrels,  with  a  separate  cylinder  for 
each  size  of  needle,  and  a  sliding  cover ; 
it  is  easy  to  slide  out  the  size  needed,  and 
to  replace  it  after  use. 

* 

As  we  are  all  supposed  to  begin  the 
new  year  with  a  stock  of  good  resolu¬ 
tions,  we  may  offer,  as  a  seasonable  ser¬ 
mon,  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
George  Washington  to  his  nephew,  Bush- 
rod  Washington,  in  1783.  It  is  suggestive 
of  the  advice  old  Polonius  gives  to  his 
son ;  in  either  case  there  is  a  good  work¬ 
ing  rule  for  daily  life: 

“Be  courteous  to  all,  but  intimate  with 
few ;  and  let  those  few  be  well  tried  be¬ 
fore  you  give  them  your  confidence.  True 
friendship  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  and 
must  undergo  and  withstand  the  shocks 
of  adversity  before  it  is  entitled  to  the 
appellation.  Let  your  heart  feel  for  the 
afflictions  and  distresses  of  every  one,  and 
let  your  hand  give  in  proportion  to  your 
purse ;  remembering  always  the  estimation 
of  the  widow’s  mite,  that  it  is  not  every¬ 
one  that  asketh  that  deserveth  charity; 


all,  however,  are  worthy  of  the  inquiry, 
or  the  deserving  may  suffer.  Do  not  con¬ 
ceive  that  fine  clothes  make  fine  men,  any 
more  than  fine  feathers  make  fine  birds. 
A  plain,  genteel  dress  is  more  admired, 
and  obtains  more  credit,  than  lace  and 
embroidery,  in  the  eyes  of  the  judicious 
and  sensible.” 

* 

We  have  had  a  good  many  items  about 
the  habits  of  skunks,  from  time  to 
time,  but  we  were  surprised  lately  to 
learn  of  a  case  where  these  industrious 
animals  helped  a  man  to  dig  his  potato 
crop.  According  to  the  New  York  Tri¬ 
bune,  two  brothers  are  large  potato  grow¬ 
ers  at  Harris  Hill,  Me.  The  potato-field, 
some  distance  from  the  house,  was  seldom 
visited.  A  neighbor  passing  one  morning 
saw  a  large  quantity  of  potatoes  lying  on 
the  ground,  and  informed  the  brothers  of 
the  fact.  One  of  them  hastened  to  the 
field,  and  to  his  astonishment  discovered 
some  30  bushels  exposed  to  view.  They 
were  gathered  and  properly  disposed  of, 
but  another  visit  to  the  field  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  revealed  about  eight 
bushels  more  lying  in  scattered  heaps  as 
before.  Several  morning  visits  to  the 
field  afterward  showed  like  strange  re¬ 
sults.  Wondering  who  could  have  dug 
the  potatoes,  the  brothers  resolved  upon 
a  night-watch.  They  were  rewarded  by 
discovering  that  a  family  of  skunks  were 
the  guilty  parties,  and  investigation 
showed  why.  The  ground  beneath  the 
hills  of  potatoes  was  colonized  by  families 
of  huge  white  worms.  To  get  at  them 
the  skunks  were  compelled  to  dig  up  the 
potatoes,  which  they  did  as  thoroughly 
and  deftly  as  a  man  with  a  hoe  might 
have  done  it.  Thereafter  the  brothers 
went  out  to  the  field  every  morning  and 
garnered  the  results  of  the  skunks’  labors 
with  neither  expense  nor  fatigue  to  them¬ 
selves. 

* 

Cornell  now  gives  a  Winter  course  in 
home  economics,  which  will  be  found  of 
great  value  to  rural  women.  It  was  in¬ 
augurated  last  year,  the  second  course  be¬ 
ginning  this  year  December  6.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  courses.  Course  1  has  to 
do  with  underlying  scientific  subjects,  as 
food,  sanitation,  cookery.  Course  2  con¬ 
siders  household  practice  and  art.  Course 
3  is  devoted  to  industries  that  may  be 
added  to  the  farm  home.  This  latter 
course  affords  instruction  in  the  garden, 
poultry  husbandry  and  dairy,  and  may  be 
taken  by  those  whose  home  work  demands 
it.  It  offers  lectures  on  feeding,  care  and 
marketing  of  eggs  and  fowls,  diseases  of 
fowls ;  general  horticulture,  vegetable  cul¬ 
ture,  floriculture  and  ornamental  garden¬ 
ing.  This  Winter  course  would  be  of 
wonderful  value  to  the  farm  girl  who  only 
sees  the  drudgery  of  her  daily  work,  and 
it  would  be  a  most  inspiring  vacation  to 
the  tired  house-mother  who  needs  to 
revive  enthusiasm.  Either  one  would 
come  back  to  the  farm  with  a  greater 
love  for  country  life,  as  well  as  a  more 
intelligent  knowledge  of  its  requirements. 
If,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  go  to 
Cornell  for  such  a  course,  you  can  bring 
Cornell  to  the  farm  by  taking  up  the 
Reading  Course  for  Farmers’  Wives. 
This  course,  now  in  its  fifth  year,  has  a 
total  membership  of  20,513,  and  though 
many  of  the  women  frankly  say  they  are 
too  busy  to  fill  out  the  discussion  papers 
sent  them,  they  follow  the  reading  close¬ 
ly  and  derive  much  of  value  from  it. 
While  this  course  is  intended,  first,  for 
the  individual  reader,  it  is  also  admirable 
for  a  neighborhood  club,  and  in  several 
cases  farmers’  wives  have  banded  to¬ 
gether  for  such  study  with  great  advan¬ 
tage.  Such  a  course  not  only  enlarges 
one’s  mental  outlook,  but  enlarges  the 
personal  horizon,  too.  Information  regard¬ 
ing  these  courses  may  be  obtained  from 
Miss  Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  Supervisor 
Farmers’  Wives’  Reading  Course,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Spraker  Talks. 

“Spice  in  Indian  pudding!”  Mrs.  Spra¬ 
ker  glared  at  me  in  silence  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  could  seem  to  feel  myself 
shrinking  and  becoming  smaller. 

“How  do  you  make  yours?”  I  faltered. 

“I  use  four  quarts  of  milk — skim  will 
do — a  pint  of  granulated  meal,  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  New  Orleans  molasses  and  a 
pinch  of  salt.” 

“But  what  a  big  one  that  makes !”  I  ob- 
j  ected. 

“It  never  goes  begging,”  she  answered 
shortly.  Then  she  unbent  a  little.  “To 
tell  the  truth,  I  don’t  like  Indian  pudding 
myself,  but  I  kn.ow  how  to  make  it  so 
other  people  like  it.  I  always  have  bet¬ 
ter  success  with  a  big  one,  and  in  Win¬ 
ter  it  will  keep  a  week,  so  I  don't  have 
it  on  the  table  every  day,  and  they  don’t 
get  tired  of  it.” 

“Just  how  do  you  make  it?”  I  asked. 

“I  put  two  quarts  of  milk  into  a  smooth 
iron  kettle  and  when  it  is  scalding  hot 
I  sift  in  the  meal  and  salt,  stirring  it 
till  it  cooks  up  good  and  thick.  Then  I 
set  it  back  on  the  stove  and  stir  in  the 
molasses  and  one  quart  of  cold  milk, 
then  turn  it  all  into  the  pudding  dish  and 
add  the  fourth  quart  of  milk.  Put  your 
pudding  in  the  oven  and  let  it  cook  slowly 
all  day.  I  always  make  mine  when  I  am 
not  going  to  do  any  other  baking  and 
when  I  have  a  coal  fire.  If  it  cooks  too 
fast,  I  just  open  the  oven  door  a  crack.  It 
wants  to  just  bubble  easy.  At  night  I 
have  my  coal  fire  checked  to  last  till 
morning,  and  I  leave  the  pudding  in 
with  the  oven  door  shut.  In  the  morning 
I  take  it  out  and  it  is  done.  I  think 
that  comes  pretty  near  being  the  way  folks 
used  to  cook  an  Indian  pudding  in  a  brick 
oven.”  susan  b.  robbins. 

Hot  Cloths  for  Allaying  Pain. — I 
saw  in  a  paper  the  other  day  a  contrivance 
for  wringing  cloths  from  hot  water,  when 
needed  in  sickness.  I  have  a  way  I  think 
so  much  better  that  I  want  you  all  to 
know  about  it.  Just  put  the  cloths  in  the 
steamer  over  boiling  water;  they  heat 
through  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  all  one 
has  to  do  is  to  change  them  as  needed; 
no  blistered  hands  or  inconvenience  at  all. 

California.  mrs.  j.  r.  s. 

Chicken  baked  in  milk  is  a  Yankee 
recipe.  Dress  and  joint  a  chicken  of  four 
to  six  pounds,  dust  each  piece  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  roll  in  flour.  Put  the 
chicken  in  a  roasting  pan  or  casserole  that 
it  will  half  fill,  then  pour  over  it  enough 
sweet  milk  to  cover  the  chicken  com¬ 
pletely.  Put  a  close-fitting  lid  on  the 
baker,  and  put  it  in  the  oven,  cooking  the 
chicken  until  tender;  it  will  take  from 
two  to  2'A  hours.  This  requires  but  lit¬ 
tle  attention  while  cooking,  the  meat  is 
tender  and  juicy,  and  the  gravy  delicious. 
It  is  an  excellent  way  to  cook  an  elderly 
fowl;  a  young  bird  will  of  course  cook 
in  a  shorter  time.  As  it  really  gains  in 
flavor  by  being  warmed  over,  it  can  be 
cooked  on  Saturday  for  the  Sunday  din¬ 
ner.  thus  lessening  work. 


A  MATTER  OF  HEALTH 


feAKlfll? 

POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 

A  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder, 
free  from  alum  or  phoe- 
phatic  acid 

HAS  HO  SUBSTITUTE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Catarrh — chronic 
cold — or  any  ail¬ 
ment  that  is  due 
to  a  run  down, 
overworked  or  over¬ 
strained  system,  is  won¬ 
derfully  benefited  by 

Scoffs 

Emulsion* 

It  contains  Cod  Liver 
Oil  to  build  new  blood, 
fat  and  muscle,  and 
Hypopho'sphites  to 
brace  and  tone  up  the 
nervous  system. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS; 

50c.  AND  $1.00. 


Hoarseness  or  loss  of  voice 
immediately  relieved.  Noth¬ 
ing  excels  this  simple  remedy 


Steel 


Range 

will  work  In  your  kitchen 

2  Years 

On  Approval  Trial 

Lei  us  save  you  from  $5  to 

*26  on  Kn lines,  Oak  Heaters, 
Base  Burners,  Cast  Cook 
Stoves,  Hot  Blast 
Heaters.  All  at  about 
dealers’  prices. 

Send  Us 
No  Money 

until  you  have  tried 
the  stove.  Don’t  buy 
a  stove  or  range  of  any  kind 
until  you  have  asked  us  to  send 
you  the  Free  Stove  Book.  Tells 
now  to  save  money  by  buying 
in  the  United  Factories  way. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  Dept.S-31,  Cleveland,  0 


CORNED  BEEF 

We  use  only  FRESH  BEEF,  and  then  nothing  but 
the  plates.  WE  GUARANTEE  THE  QUAUTY. 
Everybody  orders  again,  as  the  CORNED  BEEF  is  as 
werepresent.  Write  for  prices— will  answer  promptly. 

GEO.  NYE  &  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  3IASS. 

No  More  Hand  Pumping 

No  coal.  No  steam.  No  oil.  No  packing  or  labor. 

No  Cost  for  Motive  Power 

NIAGARA  AUTOMATIC  PUMP 

(Hydraulic  ltam) 

works  night  and  day  on  any  brook, 
creek,  riverorrunnlng  water. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Gov¬ 
ernments,  railroads  and 
public  institutions,  farmers, 
owners  of  factories,  country 
homes  and  mines.  Write  to-| 
day  for  free  booklet. 


Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co. 

140  NASSAU  STKEEET,  NEW  YORK. 


Factory;  Chester,  Pa, 


WARREN'S 

iWALRUS 

’roofing 

Tough  and  tight  as  a  walrus 
hide,  and  just  as  pliable  and 
.  ,  lasting.  Summer  sun.  winter 

,  ice,  wcn’t  affect  it.  It  can’t  rust  and  won’t 
crack.  Anybody  can  lay  it.  Semi  for  sample. 
^Wajjj^nChemica^M^Co.,  16 Battery  PI.  NewYork 


INDRUROID 

ROOFINC 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Waterproof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Eire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Elat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 
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A  Sunday  Suit  aud  a  Bonnet. 

It  is  always  a  comfort  when  overcoats 
and  suits  for  at  least  half  the  family  can 
be  brought  out  in  the  Fall  fit  for  another 
season’s  wear.  With  that  in  mind  we  often 
purchase  such  garments  after  the  holidays 
with  a  look  ahead,  choosing  such  styles 
as  will  not  too  soon  grow  antiquated. 
But  a  growing  child  must  often  have  a 


B499  Dressing  Sacque  in  Jumpet  Style, 
Small,  Medium,  Large 


new  outfit  each  season,  and  this  Fall  saw 
Pet  in  need  of  Sunday  garments.  We 
bought  a  handsome  gray  serge  at  $1.50  a 
yard,  and  made  a  plain  kilted  skirt  to 
which  is  attached  the  waist,  a  sort  of 
skeleton  affair  somewhat  in  the  “jumper” 
style,  and  showing  an  underblouse  and 
full  sleeves  of  white  India  silk.  Instead 
of  following  our  first  intention  and  buy¬ 
ing  a  narrow  gimp  to  edge  the  waist 
the  girls  used  embroidery  silks,  pale  pink 
and  blue,  and  worked  a  line  of  half-inch 
stars,  letting  the  two  colors  alternate.  The 
effect  on  the  gray  serge  is  good,  and 
enough  “boughten”  gimp  to  edge  sus¬ 
penders,  belt,  sleeves  and  neck  would  have 
added  materially  to  the  expense.  The 
coat  is  loose,  half  long  and  double-breast¬ 
ed,  with  velvet  collar  and  buttons.  With 
an  interlining  on  which  is  stitched  a  layer 
of  wadding  across  chest,  shoulders  and 
uoner  parts  of  sleeve,  we  find  such  a  gar¬ 
ment  even  warmer  than  one  of  ordinary 
cloaking  cloth.  It  has  various  other  ad- 


54G7  Nigth-Gown  with  Square  Neck, 
32  to  42  bust. 


vantages,  one  sure  to  be  appreciated  when 
making-over  time  comes  around.  Had 
Pet  attended  a  city  Sunday  school  we 
should  have  made  the  suit  of  white  serge 
and  counted  upon  having  it  dyed  red  for 
a  school  dress  later  on.  We  were  careful 
to  have  the  coat  show  a  tailored  finish 
as  nearly  as  possible,  examining  a  ready¬ 
made  coat  to  see  how  the  silk  lining  was 
fitted  and  the  machine  stitching  applied. 
To  avoid  sagging,  outside  and  lining  were 
hemmed  separately  about  the  bottom. 

The  hat  to  go  with  this  suit  is  of  grav 
velvet,  the  brim  underfaced  with  gray 
■chiffon,  and  showing  gathered  frills  of 

\  > 


the  gray  chiffon  about  the  edge,  coming 
out  beyond  the  velvet.  The  crown  is  a 
small  Tam  o’  Shanter  with  a  close  twist 
of  the  velvet  where  it  joins  the  brim  and 
a  large  ribbon  bow  at  the  left  front. 

“See!  doesn’t  he  look  as  if  he  came 
over  in  the  steerage?”  So  said  my  neigh¬ 
bor  as  she  exhibited  her  six-months-old 
baby  in  his  new  Winter  bonnet.  It  was 
a  beautifully  made  bonnet  of  silk,  warmly 
lined  and  with  a  full  close  frilling  of  the 
silk  about  the  edge.  But  it  was  atrocious¬ 
ly  pink.  Mr.  Baby  is  no  beauty,  but  lusty, 
red-cheeked  and  blue-eyed,  and  that  deep 
rose-pink  did  give  him  a  bourgeois  ap¬ 
pearance  suggestive  of  the  first  dollars 
earned.  “His  doting  auntie  made  it  and 
sent  it  to  him,  and  I  must  write  her  that 
he  wears  it  for  his  very  bcstest,  but  isn't 
it  dreadful !”  and  my  neighbor  sighed  in 
comic  resignation. 

Two  days  later  I  met  them  on  a  trolley 
car,  and  Master  Baby  was  looking  his 
very  best  in  white  cloak  and  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  becoming  bonnet. 

“What,  another  new  bonnet  for  the  ex¬ 
travagant  young  man?”  I  remarked. 

“It’s  the  pink  terror  under  eclipse,” 
confided  his  satisfied  mamma,  and  sure 
enough  a  closer  look  and  one  saw  that 
beneath  the  white  lace  was  that  same 
warm  little  bonnet.  Plis  mother  had  made 
it  a  covering  of  some  Valenciennes  inser¬ 
tion  and  edging,  and  a  small  piece  of  all- 
over  lace,  and  the  effect  was  so  good  that 
I  questioned  in  my  mind  whether  that  "./as 
not  the  very  best  way  to  make  a  baby’s 
warm  Winter  head  covering.  Such  arti¬ 
cles  are  sure  to  muss  and  become  soiled, 
and  the  lace  cover  could  be  taken  off  and 
washed  when  necessary.  Ironed  without 
starch  it  would  be  good  hs  new,  and  if 
well  made  might  see  service  as  a  Summer 
bonnet,  for  when  the  warm  under-bonnet 
was  removed  it  might  still  prove  a  good 
fit,  though  baby’s  head  was  a  half  year 
larger.  R.  ithamar. 


The  Rural  Patterns, 

Dressing  sacques  made  in  what  is 
known  as  jumper  style,  that  can  be  slipped 
on  over  the  head  without  an  opening  are 
greatly  in  demand  just  now  and  have  the 
great  merit  of  simplicity.  In  the  illus¬ 
tration  it  is  made  of  ring  dotted  lawn,  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  little  frill  of  embroidery  and 
a  band  of  beading,  but  while  the  beading 
or  a  facing  in  which  ribbon  can  be  in¬ 
serted  is  essential,  the  finish  can  be  any¬ 
thing  that  may  be  liked.  The  dressing 
sacque  is  made  with  front,  back  and 
sleeves.  The  sleeves  are  joined  to  the 
front  and  back,  after  which  the  under-arm 
seams  are  closed.  The  ribbon  inserted 
in  the  beading  or  casing  regulates  the 
size  at  the  neck.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
3%  yards  27,  2^4  yards  36  or  2  yards  _  44 
inches  wide  with  2  yards  each  for  edging 
and  beading.  The  pattern  5499  is  cut  in 
three  sizes,  small,  medium  and  large,  cor¬ 
responding  to  32,  36  and  40-inch  bust 
measure;  price  10  cents. 

The .  night-gown  that  is  made  with  a 
slightly  open  neck  is  by  far  the  most 
comfortable  and  sensible  one.  Here  is  an 
exceedingly  attractive  yet  simple  model 
that  includes  that  feature  and  that  allows 
a  choice  of  three-quarter  or  long  sleeves. 
The  gown  is  made  with  a  shallow  square 
yoke  and  the  front  and  back  portions. 
These  last  can  be  either  tucked  or  gath¬ 
ered  at  their  upper  edges,  and  the  clos¬ 
ing  is  made  at  the  left  of  the  front.  The 
sleeves  are  comfortably  full,  finished  with 
bands.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  is  6j4  yards  36 
inches  wide  with  2  yards  of  insertion  2 
inches  wide,  2  yards  of  wide  and  1  yard 
of  narrow  embroidery  for  frills.  The 
pattern  5467  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34, 
36,  38,  40  and  42-inch  bust  measure;  price 
10  cents. 
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EDdystoNE 


Simpson-Eddystone 

Black  &  Whites 

You  can  make  two  beautiful  and 
stylish  dresses  with  Simpson-Eddy¬ 
stone  Prints  at  the  price  you  often 
pay  for  one  of  other  materials.  En¬ 
during  quality.  Some  designs  have 
a  new  silk  finish.  All  are  fast  color, 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson- 
-  ck-a  . 


Eddystone  Black-and-lVhitcs. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
_  have  made  Simpson  Prints. 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


City  Water  Service  in  your  Farm  Home 

A  satisfactory  water  supply  makes  life  on  the  farm  worth  living.  It  is  now  possible  to  have  a 
supply  equal  to  that  offered  by  a  city  water  works  system.  You  may  have  plenty  of  water  deliv¬ 
ered  under  strong  pressure  to  your  bath  room,  kitchen,  laundry,  barn — anywhere.  This  service 
is  yours  if  you  install  The  Kewarvee  Water  System. 

Here’s  how  it  works:  A  Kewanee  air-tight,  steel  tank  is  placed  in  the  cellar  or  underground. 
Water  is  pumped  into  this  tank  from  well,  cistern,  stream  or  lake.  The  air  in  the  tank  has  no 
escape  and  is  compressed  by  the  water.  This  air  pressure  forces  the  water  to  the  faucets  and 
hydrants.  No  attic  tank  to  leak  and  flood  the  house;  no  elevated  tank  to  freeze,  flow  over  or 
collapse. 

The  above  illustration  shows  home  of  Mr.  H.  I.  Spafford  of  North  Bennington,  Vt.  who  writes: 

“  Your  Kewanee  Outfit  does  all  you  claim  for  it  and  more  too. 

It  furnishes  plenty  of  water  dor  bath  room,  lawn,  kitchen  and 
fire  protection.  It  is  perfectly  satisfactory.” 

Over  five  thousand  Kewanee  Outfits  now  in  successful  operation.  Every  outfit  guaran¬ 
teed  to  give  perfect  service.  Write  for  catalog  No.  47which  explains  everything  and  tells  where 
outfits  may  be  found  in  your  state.  It’s  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co.  Drawer  WW  Kewanee,  III. 


NO  COUNTRY  HOME  IS  COMPLETE 

without  a  Caldwell  Tank  and 
Totver,  which  supplies  abundant 
water  for  house,  stock  and  farm,  at 
small  first  cost  and  none  for  repairs. 
Immensely  strong  and  durable,  as 
well  as  handsome.  Piml  out  what  it 
is  doing  for  others  in  your  vicinity 
and  get  illustrated  catalogue. 

>¥.  E.  CALDWEI.lt  CO..  Louisville,  Ky. 

(oiS)  Towers 
Wind  Mills,  Bum i»m,  Gas  Engines. 


Buy  Land  Now  T  ennessee 

I  can  sell  yon  farms  and  plantations  today  In  deep,  rich 
soil  sections  of  Tennessee  at  $5  to  $20  an  acre  lor  cash, 
or,  on  easy  terms.  You  can  raise  cotton,  wheat,  potatoes, 
hoy,  vegetables,  or  fine  stock  fast  enough  In  that  fine, 
hoalthful  climoto  to  quickly  pay  for  your  land,  which  It 
advancing  In  value  rapidly  with  the  prosperity  of  the  South. 
Writo  mo  today  for  facts  and  free  book  lets.  H.F.  SMITH, 
Traffic  Mgr.  N.  C.  <£  St.  Louts  Ry., Nashville,  Teun.  Dept.C. 

$5to$20an  Acre  &  going  up 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca 
pacity;  all  sizes;  alsi 
gasoline  engines 
steam  engines 
sawmills,  thresh 
—  — -  .  ers.  Catalog  free 

■anarch  Machinery  Co.,  Rsom  161 , 39  Cortlandt  St.,  Nev  York 


SEND  US 
A  COW, 

Steer,  Bull  or  ITorse  hide.  Calf,  Dog, 
Deer,  or  any  kind  of  hide  or  skin  and 
let  us  tan  it  with  the  hair  on,  soft, 
light,  odorless  and  moth-proof  for  robe, 
rug,  coat,  or  gloves,  and  make  them 
up  when  so  ordered. 

Avoid  mistakes  by  getting  our  catalog, 
prices,  shipping  tags,  instructions  and 

Crosby  pays  the  freight”  offer,  before 
shipment  We  make  and  sell  Natural 
Black  Galloway  fur  coats  and  robes.  Black 
and  Brown  Frisian,  Bluck  Dog  Skin,  and 
fur  lined  coats.  We  do  taxidermy  and 
head  mounting.  We  buy  no  hides,  skins 
raw  furs  or  ginseng.  Address 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  MU1  Street.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.  .Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Farms  That  Grow 

“No.  I  HARD”  WHEAT 

Sixty-three  Pounds  to  the  Bushel) 

are  situated  In  the  Cana¬ 
dian  West,  where  Home¬ 
steads  of  160  acres  can  be 
obtained  FREE  by  every 
settler  willing  and  able  to 
comply  with  the  Home¬ 
stead  Regulations. 

During  the  present  year  a 
large  portion  of 

New  Wheat -Crow¬ 
ing  Territory 

has  been  made  accessible  to  mar¬ 
kets  by  the  railway  construction 
that  has  been  pushed  forward  so 
vigorously  by  the  three  great  Rail¬ 
way  Companies.  Grain-growing, 
mixed  farming  and  dairying  are 
the  great  specialties. 

For  literature  and  information  addres* 

Superintendent  of  Immigration. 
Ottawa,  Canada 
or  THOS.  DUNCAN, 
Canadian  Government  Agent. 
Syracuse  Bank  Bldg., 
Syracuse,  New  York 

Hanfion  thli  Papat. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 


My  name  is  on  only  good 
lamp-chimneys  and  is  a  guide 
to  lamp-chimney  satisfaction. 

Let  me  send  }^ou  my  Index. 
It  is  free. 


A  $2.00  BOOK  FOR  $1.00. 

We  have  just  a  few  volumes  of  this  book  that  have  become  slightly  soiled  on 
one  end.  Unless  your  attention  were  called  to  it,  you  would  scarcely  notice  it ; 
but  we  cannot  send  them  out  at  the  regular  $2  price  of  the  book.  As  long  as  they 
last  we  will  mail  them  prepaid  to  subscribers  only  on  receipt  of  $1.  The  postage 
alone  is  17  cents.  This  is  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Curtis’s  great  live  stock  book,  with  nearly 
100  full-page  engravings.  It  is  used  as  a  text  book  in  most  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Orders  at  this  price  will  not  be  accepted 
from  dealers  or  schools.  Orders  for  single  volumes  with  $1  will  be  accepted  as  long 
as  the  soiled  edition  lasts  from  subscribers  only. 


Address,  MACBETH 


,  Pittsburgh. 
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The  children’s  friend — 

Jayne's  Tonic  Vermifuge 

Drives  out  blood  impurities.  Makes  strong  nerves  and  muscles. 
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MARKETS 

Prices  obtained  at  New  York  during  week 
ending  December  22,  1906,  wholesale  unless 
otherwise  noted. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  f.  o.  b.  N.  Y.  — 


No.  1,  Northern  Duluth,  c.  i. 
f„  Buffalo 

Corn  . 

Oats  . 

Rye  . 

Barley  . 
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FEED. 

City  Bran  . 21.00 

Middlings  . 23.00 

Red  Dog  .  — 

Linseed  meal  .  — 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay  market  firm. 

ITav,  prime  .  — 

No.  1  .  — 

No.  2 . 19.00 

No.  3 . 17.00 

Clover,  mixed  . 14.00 

Clover  . 15.00 

Straw,  long  rye . 11.00 

Short  and  oat .  8.00 

MILK. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  $1.81  per 
can,  netting  3%  cents  to  26-cent  zone  ship¬ 
pers  who  have  no  extra  station  charges. 
BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  .  26 

Thirds  .  23 

Storage  . 

State  Dairy,  best . 

Lower  grades  . 

Factory  . 

Renovated  .  18 

Packing  stock .  18 

CHEESE, 

Full  cream,  fancy . . 

Good  to  clio  ice . 

Inferior  . . .  •  1 1 

EGGS. 

Three  cents  lower. 

White,  fancy  . 

White,  good  to  choice.  . . 

Mixed  colors,  extra . 

Common  to  good . 

Western  and  Southern... 

Storage  . .  18 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  bushel . 2.30 

Medium  . 

Pea  . . . 

Red  kidney . 2.30 

Black  turtle  soup . - 

Yellow  Eye . 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apnlcs,  evap.,  fancy . 

Evan.,  choice . 

Evap.,  prime  . 

Evap..  poor  to  common.... 

Sun  dried  . 

Chops  . 

Cores  and  skins . 

Cherries  . 

Raspberries  . 

Blackberries  . 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
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Apples,  King,  barrel . 

Spitzenburg  . 

Spy  . 

Baldwin  .  . . . 

Ben  Davis  . 

Greening,  cold  storage.  .  .  . 
Greening,  common,  storage 
Bulk  stock,  bbl.  measure. 

Pears,  Bose  barrel . 

Clairgeau  . 

Anjou  . 

Lawrence  . . . 

Vicar  . 1 

Kieffer  . . 

Grapes,  Concord,  4-lb.  bkt .... 

Catawba,  4-lb  basket . 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  quart . 

California,  pint  . •••• 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  late, 

•  barrel  . . . 

Cape  Cod,  early  black . 5.50 

Jersey,  barrel  . , . 
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Maine,  bag . 

Long  Island,  barrel . 

State  and  Western,  180  lbs. 

Jersey,  barrel  or  bag . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  South'n,  yellow 

barrel  . 

Jersey,  barrel  . 

Artichokes,  French,  dozen . 

Asparagus,  French,  bunch.... 

Brussels  Sprouts,  quart . 

Beets,  old,  barrel . 

New  Orleans,  100  bunches.. 

Carrots,  old,  barrel . 

New  Orleans,  100  bchs . 

Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  white, 

ton  . 12 

Domestic,  ton  . 8 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  basket . 1 

Celery,  State  &  Western,  dozen 

California,  case . 4 

Chicory,  New  Orleans,  bbl.... 3 

French,  dozen  . 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  long  cut,  bbl. 1 

L.  I.,  short  cut,  bbl . 3 

French,  dozen  . 2. 

Endive,  Belgian,  lb . 

Escarol,  New  Orleans,  bbl.... 2. 

French,  dozen  . 

Kale,  Norfolk,  barrel . 

Lima  beans,  Bermuda,  15-lb 
box  . . . 
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Lettuce,  Fla.,  basket . 
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Romaine,  New  Orleans, 

Florida,  basket  .... 

French,  dozen  . 

Bermuda,  box  . 

String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  crate.  1 

Florida,  wax,  crate . 2 

Squash,  Marrow',  bbl. . .  ■. . 

Hubbard  . 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl . 1 

Baltimore,  barrel  . 1 

New  Orleans,  barrel . 2 
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HOTHOUSE  GOODS. 

Cucumbers,  best,  dozen . 1.00 

No.  2 .  60 

lettuce,  dozen  .  25 

Mushrboms,  lb .  25 

Beet  tops,  bushel .  .  .  ., .  — ■ 

Radishes,  lOo  bunches . 1.50 

Tomatoes,  lb .  15 

HOPS. 

Prime  to  choice .  21 

Common  to  good .  8 

German  .  36 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens  .  11 

Fowls  .  12 

Roosters  .  8 

Turkeys  .  15 

Ducks’  .  13% 

Geese  .  1 2  % 

Pigeons  .  25 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Weather  wet  and  sticky  and  market  in 
bad  shape  with  but  .little  stock  selling  at  top. 
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Calves  .  7 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head . 10.00 
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Sweet  Pea  Contest. — The  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian  tells  of  a  sw'eet  pea  contest  In  which 
the  children  of  a  Grange  took  part.  “These 
contests  will  be  a  regular  Summer  feature  of 
the  Lents  Grange  wmrk,  and  next  year  vege¬ 
tables  as  well  as  flowers  will  be  given  atten¬ 
tion.  The  Grange  contest,  with  the  work 
done  this  year  by  the  country  school  flower 
contests,  has  stirred  hundreds  of  children  to 
plant  and  tend  their  own  gardens,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  homes  are  beautiful  that  never  be¬ 
fore  had  a  carefully  tended  flower  bed.  The 
advice  of  the  winners  in  the  Lents  contest 
regarding  the  culture  of  sweet  neas  was  that 
the  seeds  be  planted  where  they  get  the 
morning  sun  and  the  afternoon  shade,  that 
the  plants  be  protected  from  the  hot  sun 
W'hen  first  coming  up,  and  that  frequent  cul¬ 
tivation  and  fertilization  be  given.  Little 
Alice  Marshall  discovered  what  many  florists 
spent  years  in  learning,  that  swee’t  peas  must 
be  close  picked  every  night,  and  that  the 
foliage  as  well  as  the  roots-  of  the  plants 
must  be  well  watered.” 

Telephones  In  Texas. — Texas  Farm  and 
Ranch  tells  the  following  storv  of  a  tele¬ 
phone  operator :  “This  party  slated  to  me 
that  upon  arriving  in  Texas  he  found  him¬ 
self  possessed  of  $7  and  two  suits  of 
clothes.  Landing  in  one  of  our  progressive 
Texas  towns,  he  immediately  began  negotiat¬ 
ing  for  the  institution  of  a  telephone  plant. 
Not  having  means  sufficient  for  that  purpose, 
parties  interested  were  requested  to  take 
stock,  for  which  coupons  were  issued  avail¬ 
able  for  telephone  service  after  it  had  been 
inaugurated.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
telephone  plant,  the  acquisition  of  new  sub¬ 
scribers  was  comparatively  easy,  and  although 


the  plant  was  operated  for  a  series  of  months 
without  profit,  due  to  the  coupons  that  were 
issued,  immediately  thereafter  the  plant  be¬ 
came  a  paying  institution  and  after  five  years 
was  sold,  another  plant  purchased  for  a 
cash  consideration  of  $7,000,  and  the  pur¬ 
chaser  stated  to  me  that  his  income  there¬ 
from  amounted  to  $450  per  month,  practically 
75  per  cent  on  his  investment  ”  This  merely 
shows  how  anxious  people  are  for  the  ’phone. 
It  is  one  of  the  things  that  help  civilize — 
making  country  life  less  lonely  and  hard. 

A  Beekeeper’s  Start. — At  a  recent  bee 
keepers  meeting  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Presi¬ 
dent  Allen  Latham  of  the  Connecticut  bee¬ 
keepers  told  how  he  started :  “Away  back  in 
1,884,”  said  he,  “the  teacher  of  our  class  in 
botany  at  the  high  school  took  the  class 
out,  and  as  we  walked  over  the  fields  we  saw 
a  swarm  of  l>ees  up  in  a  tree.  They  were 
about  20  feet  from  the  ground.  Some  one 
in  the  party  said:  ‘If  you  get  that  swarm 
down  you  can  get  $20  for  them.’  So  I  put 
on  overalls  and  tied  them  down  at  the  ankles. 
Then  I  put  on  a  jumper  and  tied  that  at 
the  wrists.  Then  1  got  a  butterfly  net  and 
put  that  over  mv  head,  and  then  slipped  on 
buckskin  gloves.  Over  these  I  drew  long 
stockings.  1  remember  it  was  an  awfully 
hot.  day  and  with  all  this  covering  on  the 
perspiration  oozed  from  my  brow  in  rivulets. 
I  was  extremely  nervous.  I  carried  a  bran 
sack  in  my  hand;  and  this  1  slipped  over 
the  swarm  and  slid  down  the  tree,  bag  and 
all.  All  that  night  I  stayed  up  and  read 
a  book  on  l)ees.  After  I  read  the  book  I  de¬ 
cided  that  1  would  keep  the  bees  instead  of 
collecting  the  money,  $20.  So  I  bought  a 
box  hive  for  $1  from  a  neiglil>or,  and  hived 
the  bees  in  it.  The  peculiar  part  of  the 
whole  transaction  was  that  the  bees  did 
not  offer  to  sting  me  at  all,  and  when  I 
put  them  into  the  hive  they  at  once  recog¬ 
nized  that  they  had  got  home." 

Tramps  and  Roads. — The  North  Dakota 
Farmer  talks  in  this  sensible  way  about 
tramps  and  the  remedy  for  them  :  "Many  a 
timid  country  woman  lives  in  terror  of 
tramps  from  Spring  till  Fall,  and  more  than 
one  has  reluctantly  moved  ber  family  into 
town  to  avoid  these  isolated  tramp  holdups. 
North  Dakota,  the  present  season  alone,  has 
been  the  theatre  of  nearly  a  dozen  outright 
murders  and  outrages  by  this  lawless  and 
fast-increasing  class.  If  nothing  is  done,  we 
shall  be  simply  deluged  by  these  parasites 
of  the  human  race,  the  moment  the  great 
railroad  building  that  is  now  going  on  stops, 
particularly  if  times  are  a  little  hard  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  useless  to  say  we  can¬ 
not  end  the  whole  disgusting  business,  for 
we  can.  and  at  a  single  stroke,  if  only  our 
law  makers  will  help  us.  A  tramp  not  long 
ago  told  the  writer  that  in  parts  of  Texas 
a  man  caught  "tramping”  was  at  once  put 
on  to  the  roads  and  made  to  work  not  less 
than  30  days,  and  if  caught  a  second  time, 
60  days,  and  the  result  lias  been  that  no 
tramp  for  one  moment  thinks  of  visiting  that 
country.  Judging  from  the  number  of  tramps 
with  which  North  Dakota  has  been  afflicted 
this  year,  at  least  one  good  road  in  every 
township  could  have  been  put  in  excellent 
condition  by  them,  and  we  guarantee  that 
next  season  not  a  dozen  lawless  beggars  could 
have  been  found  in  the  entire  State.  As 
it  is,  they  will  come  again  by  the  hordes 
and  by  the  hundreds.  Innocent  men  will  be 
killed  in  cold  blood  by  them,  and  thousands 
of  unprotected  women  will  be  bulldozed  into 
giving  them  what  ought  to  go  to  their  own 
children  or  to  the  really  needy.” 

Goino  To  Visit  Mother. — Texas  papers 
report  many  covered  wagons  on  the  road 
“hunting  a  better  country — which  they  will 
not  find.”  The  Galveston  News  says :  “Last 
year  many  people  went  west  from  eastern 
counties  because  the  crops  were  short  !n 
some  counties ;  but  there  is  no  thought  of 
any  one  leaving  the  section  mentioned  this 
year  for  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The 
‘covered  wagons’  do  not  contain  migratory 
people  on  this  occasion.  They  are  filled  with 
women  and  children  who  are  ‘going  to  see 
grandma  and  grandpa’ — on  the  mother’s 
side.  The  corn  is  ‘made’  and  the  cotton  crop 
is  laid  by.  Hence,  now  is  the  time  for  the 
daughter  to  pack  her  children  in  the  wagon 
and  go  to  see  her  mother  and  father.  Her 
husband  will  go  with  her,  simply  to  drive 
the  wagon  and  look  out.  for  the  family. 
From  this  time  on  the  roads  will  be  filled 
with  such  relatives  visiting  and  having  a 
good  time  at  the  old  home.” 


CAD  Cll  E— Stock  and  dairy  farm,  478  acres, 
lUn  OALC  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  Good  build¬ 
ings,  which  alone  cost  the  price,  $5,000.  For  partic¬ 
ulars,  address,  Ulster  Lumber  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  above  Glove  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
$1.00.  Heavy  cape  palm,  imported 
velour  back.  The  warmest,  most  ser¬ 
viceable  dollar  Glove  yet  produced. 
Made  in  Gloversville,  the  Glove  Center 
of  the  world,  and  sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  only.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Write  to-day 
for  our  complete  Glove  Catalogue 
showing  over  100  distinct  styles,  free 
upon  request. 

CONSUMERS  GLOVE  CO., 

Department  5,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


MAP  OF  THE 
,  WORLD 


ft  E  ^  Valuable  reference  map 
in  full  colors,  on  heavy 
paper,  42  x  64  inches,  mounted 
on  rollers,  edges  bound  in  cloth. 
Shows  our  island  possessions, 
Pacific  Ocean  cables,  railway  lines 
and  other  features  of  Japan,  China, 
Manchuria,  Korea,  and  the  Far 
East.  Sent  on  receipt  of  25  cents 
in  stamps. 

W.  B.  KNISKERN,  P.  T.  M., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

■Chicago  &  North-Western  Railway- 

DAIRY  FARM  MANAGER. 

We  can  offer  a  good  proposition  to  a  man  (with 
small  family)  to  take  charge  of  good  alfalfa,  dairy 
and  hog  farm.  Must  he  competent  butter  maker,  and 
be  able  to  maintain  quality  for  the  exclusive  family 
trade.  Farm  is  well  stocked  and  convenient.  Close 
to  Topeka.  This  proposition  would  not  be  open  but 
for  a  serious  accident  to  present  superintendent. 
References  required.  Address  for  particulars 

DAVID  G.  PAGE,  Topeka,  Kan. 

3nnn  MONEY-MAKING  FARMS  for  sale 
j  WV  throughout  New  England,  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  the  South;  write  for  "Strout’s  List 
No.  17,”  describing  hundreds  of  bargains,  all  sizes  and 
prices,  witli  pictures  of  buildings.  E.  A.  STROUT. 
Farm  Dept.  41*,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

I  Want  to  Buy  Small  Place 

cheap  for  cash,  7  rooms,  h  acre  upwards,  Jersey  or 
New  York,  healthful  location,  near  station,  within 
45  minutes  City  Hall.  Send  particulars. 

J.  E.  SCOTT,  911  Beach  Street.  Stapleton,  New  York, 

To  Reliable  Shippers  of  Furs  and  Ginseng 

I  will  mail  upon  application  a  well  gotten  up  and 
reliable  price  list  of  RAW  FURS  and  GINSENG. 
Same  will  be  ready  about  Dec.  1st.  Address  all  com¬ 
munications  to  LEMUEL  BLACK,  Lock  Box  48, 
Higlitstown,  N.  J.  Good  reference  given  if  necessary. 

PI  FA^F  sei,<i  a  tr*al  shipment  to  the  Oldest  Com- 
I  LLHOL  mission  House  in  New  York.  Established 
1838.  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry.  Hay,  Apples,  etc. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

Lambs,  Calves,  Poultry 

Our  specialties  are  choice  Hofliouse  Lambs,  Calves. 
Poultry,  Furs,  Ginseng  and  Fancy  Eggs.  Careful 
attention  given  to  shipments. 

Write  us  what  you  have  to  sell. 

WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO.,  229-231  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 


0 


Is  absolutely  water-proof.  Resists  fire.  Is 
easy  to  apply.  RUBEROID  ROOFING  re¬ 
quires  no  expensive  attention.  Not  affected 
by  changes  of  temperature.  Contains  no  tar, 
paper,  rubber  or  other  short-lived  ingredients 
to  crack,  dry  up  and  become  useless  with  age. 

Write  for  Samples,  Booklet  and  further  particulars. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

Manufacturers, 

100  William  Street,  New  York. 

Chicago,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR. 

From  the  top  of  a  file  of  letters  on 
my  desk  I  take  the  following  letters : 

I  like  the  stuff  you  put  up  first  rate,  and 
so  send  on  the  dollar  for  next  year. 

Ohio.  o.  l.  o. 

1  am  very  glad  to  send  my  subscription 
and  three  10-week  trials.  I  hope  you  may 
get  renewals  from  one  Or  all  of  them.  I  have 
read  with  much  interest  the  last  issue  of  The 
It.  N.-Y.  on  “Patent  Peaches,”  and  the  Al- 
buugh  Nursery  Company,  f  believe  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  to  speak  out  against  such  crooked¬ 
ness.  If  people  would  there  would  be  less  of 
it.  “Let  their  names  rot.”  o.  n.  s. 

New  York. 

Enclosed  please  find  $1  for  renewal  of 
your  valuable  paper.  It  by  far  exceeds  any 
farm  paper  that  l  know  of,  and  is  "king  of 
them  all."  I  admire  your  stand  for  the 
farmers’  rights  in  making  the  laws,  and 
your  stand  against  all  frauds,  against  dis- 
hones't  commission  men  and  in  fraudulent 
registration  of  live  stock.  In  fact  I  am  with 
you  altogether,  and  wish  you  the  abundant 
success  you  deserve.  w.  e.  m. 

Illinois. 

I  enclose  money  order  for  which  send  me 
your  paper  one  year.  I  am  delighted  with 
your  paper  and  the  way  you  expose  those 
rascals,  and  trust  workers.  I  will  try  for 
a  few  ten-week  subscribers.  j.  w.  it. 

Kentucky. 

The  old  subscribers  who  renewed  their 
subscriptions  last  week  also  sent  in  over 
two  thousand  new  subscriptions,  many  of 
them  for  ten  weeks  each  and  others  for 
the  year,  and  the  above  letters  are  sim¬ 
ply  samples  of  hundreds  of  others  which 
come  daily.  Now,  this  is  all  encouraging 
and  good;  but — .  Yes,  there  is  a  but.  To 
be  frank  we  do  not  like  to  express  it  ; 
but  we  believe  in  full  confidence  with 
our  subscribers,  and  this  means  both  sides 
of  any  question  discussed.  The  truth  is 
the  number  of  renewals  received  thus  far 
this  month — December  17 — is  short  of  the 
records  of  both  last  year  and  the  year 
before  last.  To-dav  alone  the  record  is 
91  short  of  same  day  last  year.  We  do 
not  know  just  how  to  account  for  it. 
Of  course  the  new  names,  together  with 
the  renewals  received,  place  the  total  far 
ahead  of  any  previous  record,  but  why 
has  not  the  number  of  renewals  been  equal 
to  last  year?  We  believe  the  only  reason 
is  that  many  have  put  off  renewals  until 
the  last  of  the  month,  and  we  now  ask 
old  friends  to  send  them  in  promptly  now. 
It  will  take  some  lively  work  now  to  make 
the  December  record  equal  that  of  pre¬ 
vious  years ;  but  it  can  be  done,  and  we 
hope  to  have  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
to  help  do  it. 

Then  the  record  for  the  day  after  New 
Years  is  always  a  pride  with  us.  We 
want  to  beat  the  record  again  this  year. 
Send  your  renewals  so  as  to  reach  us 
January  second. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  first  orders  in  are  the 
first  to  whom  the  new  grape  will  be 
mailed,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
strongest  and  best  developed  plants  will  go 
in  first  shipment.  For  this  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to 
have  your  renewals  in  early. 

One  of  the  letters  had  this  comment: 

I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  Reliance 
Nursery  Co.  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.  I  wrote  them 
about  apple  trees.  They  sent  their  catalogue 
and  prices,  and  I  was  surprised  to  know  that 
what  they  offered  for  .$5  per  hundred  apple 
sprouts  two  feet  to  three  feet  high,  and  call 
them  trees.  Who  would  want  to  plant  such 
stock?  Their  first-class  trees,  five  feet  to 
seven  feet  high,  are  .$15  per  100,  the  same 
as  other  nurserymen  ask.  Now  this  may 
be  in  range  of  shrewd  business  advertising, 
but  it  appeals  to  me  as  very  misleading,  to 
sav  the  least.  That  is  the  way  they  “beat 
all  other  reliable  nurseries  in  quality  and 
price.” 

The  last  year  developed  many  com¬ 
plaints  against  these  people,  and  we  can¬ 
celed  the  contract  for  advertising  some 
weeks  ago.  It  will  not  appear  again. 

In  October  27  issue  we  mentioned  two 
farmers  who  had  sent  remittances  early 
last  Spring  to  C.  Adell  Kayner  &  Co., 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  for  eggs,  and  had  not 
received  the  eggs,  and  that  Mr.  Kayner 
did  not  reply  to  their  letters.  We  stated 
that  he  had  replied  to  one  of  our  letters, 
but  we  could  get  no  further  reply  or  set¬ 
tlement  from  him.  We  then  sent  our 
check  to  one  of  the  complainants,  who 
was  a  subscriber,  to  make  good  and  took 
an  assignment  of  the  claim.  The  other 
party,  not  being  a  subscriber,  complained 
through  a  friend  who  is  a  subscriber.  We 
did  not  refund  his  money,  but  took  his 
assignment  to  help  him  out.  We  then 


placed  the  claim  with  an  attorney,  and  Mr. 
Kayner  promptly  returned  the  money  sent 
him  by  both  parties.  He  also  paid  the 
attorney’s  fees  of  $2.50,  which  he  was  not 
legally  bound  to  do.  He  has  written  us 
several  times  about  it  since  October  27, 
and  claims  that  we  did  him  an  injustice, 
lie  admits,  however,  that  six  months  is 
longer  than  a  farmer  ought  to  wait  for 
a  shipment  of  eggs,  but  says  the  delay 
was  caused  by  difficulty  in  looking  up  the 
claims.  We  want  to  protect  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  but  we  have  no  wish  to  hurt  any¬ 
one  else  in  doing  so,  and  simply  make 
this  plain  statement  of  the  case  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned. 

Now,  once  more  in  conclusion,  help  us 
with  that  record  for  the  day  after  New 
Years  by  sending  your  renewals,  and  ac¬ 
cept  the  assurances  of  our  best  wishes  for 
a  prosperous  and  happy  New  Year  for 
yourselves.  ____________  j.  j.  d. 

PRODUCTS ,  PRICES ,  AND  TRADE . 

Potatoes. — The  market  is  in  even  worse 
condition  than  last  week,  there  being  a  large 
quantity  of  frozen  or  frosted  stock  offered, 
which  makes  buyers  very  cautious  and 
critical. 

Fruits. — Apple  trade  is  somewhat  im¬ 
proved  and  a  little  higher  range  of  price  is 
noted.  The  best  cold  storage  Greening  has 
brought  the  top  price  the  past  week,  going 
above  Spitz,  King  and  Spy.  This  does  not 
look  as  though  the  Greening  is  becoming  a 
back  number,  as  some  have  contended.  This 
variety  being  very  susceptible  to  scald  and 
bruises  often  reaches  the  consumer  in  poor 
condition,  so  far  as  looks  go,  but  Greenings 
free  from  scald  and  blemish  do  not  go  begging. 
Strawberries  from  Florida  and  California  are 
quite  plentiful,  working  out  in  fairly  large 
lots  at  40  to  75  cents  per  quart.  Grapes'  are 
getting  scarce,  choice  four-pound  baskets  re¬ 
tailing  up  to  50  cents. 

Trouble  with  Maple  Products. — A  man 
in  western  New  York  sent  a  shipment  of  what 
lie  called  “blended  maple  sugar”  to  a  com¬ 
mission  house  in  this  city.  In  his  letter  of 
advice  he  stated  that  the  product  was  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  maple  sugar  and  common  sugar  and 
that  it  sold  well  in  his  local  markets.  He 
evidently  did  not  know  that  the  food  laws 
forbid  the  use  of  the  word  “maple”  on  any¬ 
thing  but  a  strictly  pure  maple  product,  and 
that  anyone  selling  blended  maple  sugar  in 
New  York  State  is  liable  to  a  fine  unless  it 
is  sold  as  sugar  minus  the  maple.  The  com¬ 
mission  man  to  whom  these  goods  were  sent 
has  had  so  much  trouble  through  selling 
maple  products  which  he  believed  to  be  pure 
that  he  now  refuses  to  handle  anything 
branded  maple.  All  he  could  safely  do  was  to 
sell  this  shipment  as  sugar,  which  he  did,  at 
a  price  that  left  little  profit  to  the  shipper. 
’Hie  sugar  was  wholesome,  with  enough  of 
the  maple  flavor  to  make  it  agreeable.  It 
was  made  by  a  man  who  is  a  partial  cripple, 
unable  to  do  heavy  work  outdoors,  and  can 
he  sold  at  a  profit  considerably  cheaper  than 
the  pure  article.  Yet  it  is  debarred  by  law 
from  bearing  a  label  correctly  describing  its 
ingredients.  The  only  recourse  for  the  maker 
is  to  invent  some  attractive  trade  name  and 
sell  the  sugar  on  its  merits. 

Stirring  up  Trade. — Running  a  produce 
commission  business  is  not  an  easy  job,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  much  of  the  stock  handled  is 
perishable  stuff.  The  wholesale  buying  in 
New  York  is  largely  done  before  daylight, 
commencing  in  Summer  as  early  as  1.30 
A.  M.,  when  the  docks  are  opened.  Some 
advance  sales  may  be  made,  so  that  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  deliver  the  goods  when 
they  arrive,  hut  often  great  quantities  of 
stuff  that  must  be  sold  within  a  few  hours 
are  looking  the  receiver  in  the  face,  and  he 
must  keep  on  the  jump  to  dispose  of  it.  Some 
morninss  there  is  a  steady  stream  of  regular 
and  floating  buyers,  and  stock  melts  away 
so  quickly  that  by  daylight  little  is  left.  On 
other  days,  when  receipts  are  just  as  large, 
buyers  are  scarce,  and  the  dealer  sends  men 
out  here  and  there  and  keeps  the  telephone 
jingling  in  an  effort  to  stir  up  trade.  What 
may  be  called  the  floating  buyers  for  retail 
places  and  small  hotels  start  out  with  but 
little  idea  of  where  they  are  going  to  buy 
their  supplies  or  just  what  they  will  have  to 
pay.  After  “shopping  around”  for  a  time, 
they  learn  what  is  being  asked  and  then  get 
as  good  bargains  as  they  can  on  that  basis. 
Those  who  may  he  called  regular  large-quan- 
titv  buyers  have  more  of  their  supplies 
arranged  for  in  advance,  but  they  are  uncer¬ 
tain  about  some  tiling.-,.  This  element  of 
uncertainty  among  buyers  gives  the  commis¬ 
sion  man  something  to  work  on.  and  various 
are  the  schemes  for  getting  possible  buyers 
to  stop.  One  of  the  most  effective  is  to  keep 
busy,  and  the  rule  in  some  houses  is  that 
the  salesmen  must  keep  moving,  the  idea 
being  that  anyone  going  by  is  more  likely  to 
stop  if  he  sees  something  going  on  than  if 
the  salesmen  are  standing  around  and  the 
place  has  an  air  of  stagnation.  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  cases  where  salesmen  moved  piles  of 
crates  or  boxes  from  one  part  of  the  store 


to  another,  or  emptied  a  barrel  of  something 
on  the  floor,  and  handled  it  over.  People 
stop  out  of  curiosity  to  sec  what  is  going  on, 
and  this  bluff  often  leads  to  a  good  saie. 
One  man  had  a  large  shipment  of  Bermuda 
produce  on  the  dock  which  was  going  very 
slowly,  lie  kept  hustling  around,  although 
lie  did  not  know  where  to  look  for  customers. 
Finally,  under  the  pretense  of  making  a 
delivery,  he  Induced  some  of  the  other  drivers 
to  let  him  get  his  trucks  in -ahead  for  a  short 
time.  While  this  was  going  on,  a  rival  dealer, 
though  a  good  friend,  came  up,  and  said  : 

“Hello,  Tom,  what  are  you  doing?” 

“Getting  rid  of  this  stuff,”  said  Tom, 
busier  than  ever. 

The  other  man  looked  on  for  a  minute.  He 
had  trade  that  used  large  quantities  of  that 
stuff  and  had  expected  to  get  a  lot  of  it  at 
a  bargain,  but  Tom,  instead  of  being  stuck, 
was  apparently  delivering  it. 

“What  will  you  take  for  600  crates?" 

“Don’t  know  that  I  can  spare  them,  but  you 
can  have  what  I’ve  got  left  for - 

A  little  dickering,  and  the  bargain  was 
made. 

“How  many  of  those  crates  were  sold  when 
-  bought  the  rest?”  I  asked  Tom. 

He  knows  me  well,  and  replied,  frankly, 
“Not  one,  and  the  whole  pile  will  not  count 
out  as  much  as  he  ordered.” 

This  actually  happened  between  two  shrewd 
produce  dealers,  though  it  sounds  incredible. 

_  W.  W.  II. 

Keeping  Meat  in  Summer. — I  note  in¬ 
quiry  on  page  732  as  to  keeping  meat  fresh 
for  poultry.  Here  is  a  method  that  a  re¬ 
liable  fruit  grower  over  on  the  Columbia 
River  says  he  uses  to  keep  meat  fresh  in 
Summer.  He  puts  the  same  in  a  heating 
stove,  and  the  draft  up  the  chimney  keeps 
meat  fresh  until  used.  I  have  not  tried  the 
plan,  but  think  it  could  be  elaborated  upon 
with  success  by  building  a  double  boarded 
box  tin-lined  for  cleanliness,  air  space,  etc., 
and  a  long  wooden  Hue  for  ventilation.  This' 
chicken  man  would  not  be  out  much  if  he 
is  handy  with  saw  and  hammer  by  trying 
the  same.  h.  g. 

Addy,  Wash. 


“I  wish  T  was  an  ostrich,”  said  Farmer 
Brown,  as  he  picked  up  one  of  the  bis¬ 
cuits  his  wife  had  just  placed  on  the 
table.  “I  wish  you  were,”  retorted  Mrs. 
Brown,  "so  I  could  get  some  feathers  for 
that  old  hat  of  mine  that  ain’t  had  no 
trimming  on  it  for  two  years  or  more.” — 
American  Spectator. 


Why  N  Buy  at  Wholesale  Prices  ? 


^  M  |?  buys  this  up’ 
^  fj  to-date  revolv¬ 
er  ^  ing  open  top 

anti-freezing,  well  lift  pump. 
Specially  designed  for  out-door 
cisterns  and  shallow  wells,  dug, 
drilled  or  driven.  Pumps  are 
tapped  and  receive  connecting 
pipe  near  the  spout,  not  the 
base.  Pump  base  to  bottom  of 
cylinder  4  feet,  size  of  cylinder 
.3x10  inches,  capacity  of  stroke 
18  gallons,  diameter  of  suction 
ipe  P4  inches,  lift  30  feet, 
egnlar  price  of  this  handy 
pump  is  $4.50,  but  we  will  send 
it  to  you  at  any  time  within  a 
month  at  $2.45. 

Why  Don’t  YOU  Trade  in 
New  York  and  save 
money  on  everything. 

Over  75,000  labor-saving,  tuoiioy- 
saving  articles  for  farm,  home  and 
shop,  fully  described,  Illustrated  and 
ju  iced  In  our  big  New  Catalogue  No.  91 . 

We  will  sell  to  you  at  wholesale  prioos 
In  small  quantities  as  well  as  largo, 
everything  chat  most  families  need  for 
use  and  comfort. 

Opposite  each  article  in  this  Catalog, 
is  the  low  price  at  which  we  sell  it,  the 
lowest  price  for  which  it  can  l>c  bought 
in  any  store  In  any  city,  big  or  little, 
in  this  or  any  country  on  the  Globe. 

You  will  spend  liours  of  interest  over 
its  pages  ;  you  will  marvel  at  the  won¬ 
derful  variety  all  complete  in  one  big 
book.  It  makes  buying  pleasant  as 
well  aR  prolitable,  no  matter  where 
you  live. 

This  up-to-date  Buyer**  Guide  costs 
us  $l.oo  to  print,  but  is  sent  post-paid 
free  of  charge,  to  all  who  ask  for  it  in 
good  faith.  Hundreds  of  requests  come 
to  us  every  day,  and  we  want  to  place 
it  in  every  house  in  the  United  States. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY. 

We  will  send  you  our  Premium  List,  containing  one  hundred 
valuable  and  useful  articles  given  away  free.  Also  our 
Grocery  List,  showing  how  you  can  save  one-tliird  your 
living  expenses. 

WE  SELL  RELIABLE  GOODS  ONLY. 

Buy  of  us  and  save  money  on  everything.  Beat  Goods  at 
Lowest  Prices,  Prompt  Shipment*,  Low  Freight  and  Kxprsss 
Rates  ami  a  SQl'AKK  RKAL  every  time. 

We  Guarantee  Satisfaction  or  refund  your  money. 

WHITE,  VAN  GLAHN  &  CO. 

19  CHATHAM  SqUAKK.  Kitnblished  1810.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
The  Oldest  Mall  Order  House  in  America. 


Sure  Cure  for  Chillblains  and  Sore  Feet~K 

for  sample  to  Albert  Franklin,  Hinsdale,  Mass. 

""mItbb88  homer  PIGEONS  A!; 

Consult  your  interest  bofore  purchasing  breeding 
stock  by  writing  Win.  O.  Smith  for  prices  and  other 
particulars.  WM.  O.  SMITH,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

THRICE=A=WEEK  WORLD,  and  )  Ac 
THE  RURAL  NEW=Y0RKER,  }  f  y*ear. 

The  World,  gives  you  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
three  times  a  week— 156  times  a  year.  In  this  com¬ 
bination  it  costs  you  only  65  cents.  If  you  want  the 
news  of  the  day,  you  can  hardly  look  for  anything 
cheaper.  Short  of  a  daily  paper,  you  can  get  it  no 
better.  You  also  get  the  GRAPE  in  this  combination. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York, 


Poultry  Supplies 

We  keep  everything 
in  the  Poultry  Line 
—Fencing,  Feed,  In¬ 
cubators,  Live  Stock, 
Brooders— anything— 
it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send 
you  our  Illustrated  Catalog  it’s  free. 
Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Go., 

V\ tm  O C  OQ  T  Of  M  nxrr  VrtfW 


EARLY  CHICKS  PAY  BIG 


Our 
Guarantee 
1  Protects  you 


Hatched  in  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  they  make 
big  profits.  Hatch  them  in  a 
BANTA  INCUBATOR 
Heat  uniform,  case  tight, 
I  ventilation  gives  strong 
chicks,  regulator  reliable.  Ten 
minutes  work  daily.  Now  cata¬ 
log  free.  Banta-Bender  Mfg.  Co  .  Dept.  49 ,  Ligonlar.lnd, 


240-EGG  $11,75 


Incubator 


120  Egg  Size,  $9.00 
60  Egg  Size,  $7.60 

Brooders  equally  low.  Not  cheap 
machines  but  the  famous**  Ideal1* 

— guaranteed  to  be  the  surest  and  easiest  ever  made. 

Why  not  nave  from  95  to  $10?  Got  our  big  128  >aR®,  illustrated 
rouurr  book  j  w  MiUcr  Co  Box  9?  Freeport>  ,u. 


INtLAND 

INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS 


Easy  Hatching  with  aPineland 
Only  10  min.  work  a  day,  regulator  rell 
able,  heat  uniform,  ventilation  gives  pure 
air.  Guarantee  protects  you.  Catalog  free. 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  00  Jamesburg,  N. 
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Catalogue- 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  first-class  hatchers  made. 

GEO.  II.  STA1IL,  Quincy,  III. 


[  lleulnncrB,  Exports  and  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station*  Ceeand  Recommend 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR. 

Our 244  pane  Book,  “How  To  Maks 
Money  With  Poultry,”  contains  more 
information  than  any  other.  FREE  by  pond¬ 
ing  addresses  of  two  friends  who  keep  poultry. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Buffalo,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  K ansae 
City,  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  Ixondon,  Eng. 


IN  P0ULTRYV 
and  incubators 


UTILITY! 

Laying  ability  flrst.standard  require¬ 
ments  second.  LARGEST  POULTRY 
PLANT  IN  AMKHICA.  S.  C  White 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandot tes.  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Free  Booklet. 

WOODLANDS  FARM,  Iona,  New  Jersey. 


Q  PORTING  BOGS,  Cattle,  Sheep, 
w  Swine,  Pigeons,  Ferrets  and 
Rabbits.  Ten  cents  Fifty-six  page 
illustrated  catalogue.  C.  G.  Lloytlt, 
Bept.  K,  Sayre,  Pa. 


FFRRFTQ  Raised  in  small  lots  are  strong  and 
icnni.  I  O  healthy.  Warranted  good  rat  and 
rabbit  limiters.  Descriptive  circular  and  price  list 
free.  Shady  Lawn  Ferret  Farm,  New  London,  Ohio 


15,000  FERRETS.  Perfect  workers. 
These  animals  exterminate  rats,  hunt 
rabbits.  48-page  illus.  book  6c.  Oir.  price 
list  free.  8.  FAKNNWOKT1I,  Mid  rile  town,  Ohio 


L 


IGHT  BRAHMAS,  prize  stock.  A  few  good  birds. 
C.  GORDON,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


DABBED,  BUFF  AND  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
HOCKS,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Minoreas, 
White  Leghorns,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks;  $3.00  each, 

fi.50  for  trio,  $13.00  for  breeding  pen.  Catalogue  free, 
IDWARI)  G.  NOONAN.  Proprietor  East  Donegal 
Poultry  Yards,  Marietta,  Pennsylvania. 


DARKkl)  ROOKS  and  S.  O.  Brown  Leghorns, 
°  our  Famous  Egg-producing  strains;  Pullets  lay 
at  131  days.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Bonnie  Brae  Poultry  Farm, 

Breeders  of  Blue  Ribbon,  Single  and  Rose  Comb 
White  Legliorns’and  mammoth  Pekin  Ducks.  Stock 
and  Eggs  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Largest 
plant  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Incubators 
10,000  Eggs  capacity. 


ROCK-HOLLAND  FARM 


STONE  RIDGE, 

„r  .  NEW  YORK. 

W.  Plymouth  Books  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys 

TPOULOUSE  GEESE— Finest  stock— reasonable 
prices.  GEORGE  E.  BRIGGS,  Lebanon,  Conn. 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  Geese  &  Wh.  Holland 

Turkeys  for  sale.  E.  Scliieber,  R.  2,  Bucyrus,  O. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS.— Very  prolific  layers. 

Flock  of  50  averaged  150  eggs  per  duck  in  single 
season.  Individuals  have  readied  200  eggs.  Fine 
stock  for  sale.  G.  E.  BRIGGS,  Lebanon,  Conn. 


BUFF  TURKEYS— Ohio  State  Fair  Winners. 

HARRY  PROUTY,  Cumberland.  Ohio. 


lyiAPLK  VIM, A  POULTRY  YAKUHcan  1)11  orders  from  nil  v»r|- 
1,1  etlOH,  Andalusians,  Rocks,  Wyandotte*,  Minoreas,  Leghorns, 
Hamlmrx*,  Spanish,  Auronas,  Javas.  W.  (i.  Mosher, SylvaniaJ’a. 


Cl  lie  TWO-YEAR  OLD  R.  C.  B.  LEGHORN 
fl|P  Hens,  or  Three  Pullets,  with  Cockerel, 
"  ■  "  $5.00;  Cockerels,  $1.00  to  $5.00.  S.  0.  R 

I.  Red  Cockerels,  $2.00. 

SARA  A.  LITTLE,  Clyde.  New  York. 


poll  SALE— White  Wyandotte  cockerels  $1.50 each. 
1  Three  M.  Pekin  ducks  and  drake  $5.00.  Honest 
quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 

E.  FRANKLIN -KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


Cockerels,  150  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Partridge  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Best  strains  bred  separately.  Elegant  birds 
$2.00  up.  May  return  my  expense.  Sinclair  Smith, 
602  5th  St..  Brooklyn.,  N.  Y.  Farm,  South  old,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  ALL  WINTER,  if  you  feed  Eaton’s  Perfec¬ 
tion  Mash  Mixture,  will  increase  profits.  Ask  votir 
dealer,  or  write  R.  D.  EATON  GRAIN  AND  FEED 
CO,.  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


EMPIRE  STSTE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1904-05.  Trios, $5;  Eggs 
for  hatching,  Si  for  15;  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free.  < 
0.  H,  ZIMMER,  R,  \j.  11,  Weedsport,  N.  Y* 
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HOW  TO  FEED  PIGS. 

I  note  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  good  deal 
about  the  different  breeds  of  hogs,  but  not 
much  about  feeding  them.  As  the  lining 
of  the  trough  makes  considerable  differ¬ 
ence  with  any  breed,  which  is  the  better 
way  to  feed  them?  Some  say  feed  dry 
meal,  giving-  them  milk,  swill  or  water  in 
separate  trough ;  some  sav  mix  a  feed 
ahead,  while  others  say  procure  a  cask  in 
which  place  one-third  to  one-half  cask  of 
meal,  and  then  fill  up  cask  with  water, 
milk  or  swill,  and  feed  from  this  until  it 
gets  thin,  when  the  process  can  be  gone 
through  again.  What  say  your  readers  as 
to  the  best  way  to  feed  Billv  Berkshire? 
A  number  of  us  have  seen  breeders  and 
feeders  at  the  State  and  other  fairs  feed, 
but  do  they  do  the  same  at  home?  I 
have  fed  10  pigs  from  four  weeks,  that 
1  bought  for  cash,  on  dry  meal  (in  a  10- 
foot  x  12-inch  trough,  three-inch  sides 
with  three  partitions),  giving  them  liquid 
to  drink  in  a  separate  trough;  no  milk 
for  first  six  weeks;  simply  water  and 
swill  from  the  house.  The  meal  is  one- 
half  peas,  one-eighth  barlev.  three-eighths 
oats,  ground.  I  am  also  feeding  occasion¬ 
ally  a  bushel  of  soft  corn  in  ear.  They 
are  now  shotes  14  weeks  old:  breed,  large 
Berkshire;  for  the  last  four  weeks  I  have 
had  enough  skim-milk  and  feed  twice 
every  other  day.  In  the  nature  of  things . 
they  must  chew  the  meal  to  swallow  it.  I 
have  had  no  trouble  with  scours  nor  any 
other  disease;  they  have  grown  from  the 
start,  and  are  as  nice  a  bunch  of  shotes 
as  one  would  wish  to  see.  Since  the 
weather  has  grown  colder  I  have  added 
one-quarter  of  bulk  of  good  vellow  corn, 
which  has  been  ground  with  the  peas, 
oats  and  barley,  to  add  heat,  and  on 
these  cold  mornings  they  shine,  f.  m.  p. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


those  that  cat  greedily  are  getting  ready 
to  lay. 

November  14. — 169  eggs  laid  this  week 
as  against  333  same  week  last  year.  Price 
of  eggs  has  gone  up  to  45  cents;  last  year 
it  was  40  cents  at  this  time.  Strange  that 
with  all  the  thousands  of  incubators  made 
and  the  great  number  of  big  plants  pro¬ 
ducing  chickens  by  the  thousands,  con¬ 
sumption  so  overreaches  production  that 
the  price  rises  almost  yearly. 

November  21. — 156  eggs  received  this 
week ;  354  same  week  last  year.  Order 
received  for  500  eggs  to  set.  They  are 
wanted  to  show  chicks  in  incubators  at 
the  noultry  shows  this  Winter.  I  wonder 
if  visitors  at  the  shows  ever  think  of  the 
labor  involved  in  producing  those  chicks; 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  the  heat  while 
the  incubators  are  being  moved  to  the 
train  and  from  train  to  show  room ;  the 
planning  ahead  to  have  the  eggs  due  to 
hatch  as  the  different  shows  occur,  and 
the  difficulty  of  getting  fertile  and  un¬ 
chilled  eggs  for  hatching  in  midwinter. 

November  28. — 147  eggs  laid  this  week, 
408  same  week  last  year.  Well,  this  is 
pretty  bad,  but  not  yet  down  to  the 
depths  of  misery  reached  by  Bro.  Mapes 
last  year,  when  his  1,300  fowls  did  not 
lay  an  egg  for  weeks.  Perhaps  I  shall 
get  there  in  time,  but  I  do  not  expect  to. 
With  the  50  eggs  laid  in  the  last  two 
days  the  total  for  the  month  is  729.  This 
is  the  poorest  showing  my  fowls  have 
made  in  years.  I  have  just  been  looking 
over  some  of  the  old  accounts  to  see  what 
the  November  record  lias  been  in  previ¬ 
ous  years.  Last  year  it  was  1,573 ;  in  1904 
it  was  1,382;  in  1903  it  was  1,230.  But 
that  is  generally  the  way.  When  you  are 
going  to  have  company  and  want  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  behave  extra  well,  that  is  just  the 
time  they  will  act  the  worst. 

Receipts  and  disbursements  for  the 


COSGROVE’S  POULTRY  ACCOUNT 
FOR  NOVEMBER. 

This  is  the  least  profitable  month  in  the 
year  for  poultrymen;  few  can  figure  any¬ 
thing  but  a  loss  this  month  especially  if 
sales  of  eggs  are  depended  upon  as  the 
main  source  of  income.  The  young  pul¬ 
lets  must  be  well  fed  if  we  expect  them 
to  lay  in  December  or  January,  and  here 
is  where  many  make  the  mistake  of  econo¬ 
mizing  on  feed  because  the  iwcome  from 
eggs  is  so  small,  just  at  the  time  when 
it  is  most  important  that  they  should  be 
well  fed.  Judgment  should  be  used,  of 
course ;  they  ought  not  to  be  -stuffed  with 
fattening  food  until  too  fat  to  lay'-,  and 
should  be  handled  occasionally  to  see 
what  their  condition  is.  I  was  surprised 
this  Fall  to  find  how  fat  some  of  my  pul¬ 
lets  were,  and  at  once  reduced  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  meal  and  cracked  corn  in  their 
ration.  I  find  it  an  excellent  thing  to 
use  a  large  quantity  of  cut  clover  or  cut 
grass  in  the  mash ;  it  gives  bulk  to  fill  the 
crop,  is  very  healthful  and  satisfying  to 
the  fowls,  without  being  such  a  concen¬ 
trated  food  as  the  grains.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  prefer  the  wet  mash, 
while  admitting  that  the  dry  mash  is 
less  work.  Another  reason  is  that  the 
skim-milk  can  be  used  to  better  advantage 
in  the  mash  than  as  a  drink  for  the  fowls, 
especially  in  freezing  weather.  Still  an¬ 
other  reason  is  that  the  fowls  seem  to 
greatly  prefer  the  wet  mash. 

November  7. — 197  eggs  laid  during  this 
first  week  in  November.  Last  year  we 
got  335  the  same  week.  I  notice  a  great 
difference  in  the  actions  of  the  fowls  in 
different  pens.  Some  act  hungry  and 
scratch  vigorously  in  the  litter,  while 
those  in  other  pens  do  not  seem  to  care 
whether  they  eat  or  not.  I  presume  the 
explanation  is  that  they  are  about  through 
moulting;  they  are  not  developing  eggs, 
so  there  is  no  call  for  food  except  suffi¬ 
cient  to  maintain  their  animal  heat,  while 


month  have  been  as  follows  : 


Received  for  market  eggs . $25.50 

Received  for  eggs  to  set . ’  19.00 

Received  for  fowls  to  kill .  8.08 

Received  for  roasting  chicks .  8.75 

Received  for  breeding  stock .  30.50 


$99.03 

Paid  for  grain .  38.15 


Balance  to  credit  side . $60. S8 

Owing  to  grain  on  hand,  and  the  re¬ 


duction  of  the  number  of  fowls  by  sales 
the  disbursement  for  grain  is  less  than 
usual,  so  that  the  sales  of  eggs  alone 
would  have  more  than  paid  the  grain  bill. 
Sales  of  breeding  stock  have  helped  to 
bring  the  profit  for  the  bad  month  of 
November  nearly  up  to  the  average. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Tub  Duroc  Jersey  Hog. — On  pages  806- 
SOT  there  is  a  discussion  on  hog  raising. 
This  is  a  free  country,  and  everybody  has  an 
equal  right.  As  far  as  hog  raising  is  con¬ 
cerned  I  am  not  for  one  particular  breed, 
for  they  are  all  mortgage-lifters,  but  some 
are  better  than  others,  at  least  I  think  so. 
1  prefer  the  red  Duroc  Jersey  as  the  best 
mortgage-lifter,  because  they  have  a  hardier 
constitution,  and  are  heavier  boned  than  anv 
other  breed.  They  are  restless,  so  conse¬ 
quently  exercise  makes  bone  and  muscle,  and 
that  makes  the  Duroc  a  better  rustler  and 
healthier  hog.  I  have  tried  all  breeds,  high¬ 
bred  and  crosses,  but  still  find  the  red  hog 
in  the  lead.  It  is  as  Mr.  I'helps  says  tney 
are  not  early  mattirers,  that  is  just  what  I 
like  about  them.  I  can  raise  them  on  grass 
during  the  hot  Summer  months,  which  gives 
them  a  hardy  appetite  for  good  quick  gain 
as  soon  as  grass  is  gone.  Grass  is  plentiful 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  such  as  Alfalfa, 
clover,  etc.,  which  I  would  call  cheap  feed : 
cheap  feed  make  cheap  pork.  The  Poland 
Chinas  and  Berkshires  are  always  nice  sleek 
hogs :  from  pigs  on  if  they  are  fed  well  on 
a  grain  ration  that  makes  the  meat  a 
kind  of  fat.  greasy,  stale  taste  which  is  not 
the  case  with  the  bacon  type  of  hog  as 
Duroc  Jerseys,  which  grind  their  own  feed 
and  carry  their  carcasses  to  market  when  fat. 

Dupage  Co.,  Ill.  emit,  baumann. 


BEARING  Easy  Running 

Most  practical  mill  for  farm  feed  grinding. 

Quaker  City 

yvjf  and  its  price  is  reduced. 
VP]  Best  and  most  modern 

type.  Sent  on  trial. 
Send  for  free  book  and 
see  why  it’s  better  than  others. 

The  A.  W.  Straub  Go  •  47-19  Canal  St. ,  ’Chicago,  111. 


Limb  Raw  as  Piece  of  Beef. 


Suffered  For  Three  Years  With  Itching 
Humor— Cruiser  Newark,  U.  S.  N. 
man  Cured  by  Cuticura. 

“I  suffered  with  humor  for  about  three 
years  off  and  on.  I  finally  saw  a  doctor 
and  he  gave  me  remedies  that  did  me  no 
good,  so  I  tried  Cuticura  when  my  limb 
below  the  knee  to  the  ankle  was  as  raw  as 
a  piece  of  beef.  All  I  used  was  the  Cuti¬ 
cura  Soap  and  the  Ointment.  I  bathed 
with  Cuticura  Soap  every  day,  and  used 
about  six  or  seven  boxes  of  Cuticura 
Ointment.  I  was  thoroughly  cured  of  the 
humor  in  three  weeks,  and  haven’t  been 
affected  with  it  since.  I  use  no  other 
Soap  than  Cuticura  now.  H.  J.  Myers, 
U.  S.  N.,  U.  S.  S.  Newark,  New  York, 
July  8,  1905.” 


Economical  Dairy  Feed. 

We  offer  Corn  Protegran— Corn  Distillers’  Grains 
for  shipment  January  to  June.  Guaranteed  Analysis: 
33#  Protein,  14#  Fat.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 
The  Dewey  Bros.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  656,  Blanchester,  O. 


WILDER'S 


7  Self-Adjusting 
Steel  Latch 

STANCHION— a  firm,  safe, 

simple  stanchion;  fastens 
easily  and  holds  stock  se¬ 
curely.  Gives  cattle  the 
greatest  possible  comfort 
and  freedom  standing  or 
lying  down.  Can  be  open¬ 
ed  and  closed  without  re¬ 
moving  gloves  or  mittens. 
It’s  made  of  hard  wood, 
has  no  cold  iron  to  chill 
animals  in  frosty  weather. 
A  stanchion  that  combines 
comfort,  cleanliness  and 
utility  with  durability, 
strength  and  economy. 
Strong  enough  for  dehorn¬ 
ing  cattle.  A  most  satis¬ 
factory  equipment  for  any 
stable.  Send  for  our  free 
catalogue  and  prices. 

Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co. 

Box  33,  Monroe,  Mich. 


ALL  ABOUT  HOLSTEINS 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  describing 
this  great  breed  of  cattle. 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec’y.-Brattleboro,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  AVON. 

I  have  a  very  fine  hunch  of  calves,  male  and  female, 
sired  from  imported  dam  and  sire,  others  from 
American  bred  dams  and  imported  sires.  Bulls  one 
to  two  years  old,  American  and  imported  bred,  and 
females  of  all  ages. 

a  SCHANCK,  Avon,  New  York. 


THE 

Stevens  Herd  Holsteins 

Of  the  fifty  highest  record  aged  cows  thirty  were 
either  owned  by  ns,  or  one  or  more  of  the  sires,  grand 
sires,  dams  or  grand  dams  were  sent  out  from  this 
herd.  Two  of  the  others  were  imported,  and  some 
of  the  others  trace  hack  to  stock  from  this  herd.  Of 
the  American  bred  cows  in  the  fifty  largest  records 
up  to  date  in  the  aged  class  the  Stevens  Herd  is  thus 
closely  connected  with  over  63#  of  them;  in  the 
younger  classes  we  figure  even  better. 

If  you  want  the  ultimate  result  of  30  years’  careful 
breeding  which  has  produced  such  results  in  the  past, 
write  us.  We  have  a  large  stock  of  all  ages,  and  they 
are  bred  for  beauty  and  production. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON,  Lacona,  N.  Y. 

The  Stevens  Herd. 


Begist’d  Jersey  Cattle,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Shropshire.  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  South  Down  Sheep; 
Chester  White,  Poland  China 
and  Eerksbire  Pigs;  Scotch 
Collie  Dogs  and  a  variety  of 
Poultry.  Come  see  my 
stock  and  make  your  own 
selections.  Send  2c.  stamp 
Fancy  of  Eureka  130891  for  Now  Catalogue. 
EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


R 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

A  Happy  New  Year  to  all.  If  you  have  not  already 
bought,  you  should  at  once  secure  a  few  registered 

Star  Farm  Females, 

they  will  make  the  New  Year  not  only  happy  hut 
profitable,  Send  for  illustrated  circulars,  free. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON, 

Department  D, _ Cortland,  N.  Y. 

THE  BLOOMINGDALE  HERD  OF 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

are  bred  for  large  production.  Good  size.  Strong 
Constitution,  Best  Individuality. 

If  these  are  the  kind  you  want  write  or  come  to  see 
them.  125  to  select  from.  Animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  to  offer  at  prices  that  will  please  you. 

A  special  offer  on  some  nicely  bred  Bull  Calves. 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU.  Somerville,  N .  J. 


Pure  Bred  Holstein  Heifer  and  Bull  Calves. 

Also  fine  bull  from  official  test  dam  ready  for  service. 
Write  promptly.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  and  older,  mated  not  akin*.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  have  stock  returned,  re¬ 
fund  money  If  not  satisfactory.  Reg 
Holsteins.  Heifers,  Bulls  and  Cows 
in  Calf.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Erclldoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


|C DCC VC  — Combination  and  Golden  Lad;  for 
Ukltwk  I  W  sale,  2  cows,  4  heifers,  22  hulls. 

S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landonberg,  Pa. 


FLORHAM  GUERNSEYS. 

The  Show  King  successes  and  very  strong  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Advanced  Register  Annals  prove  that 
we  have  BEAUTY  and  UTILITY  combined  in 
a  high  degree. 

Cows  and  Heifers  for  Sale, 

both  home-bred  and  imported,  and  of  all  degrees 
of  excellence. 

P?"  Inspection  invited.  Tuberculin-tested. 

J.  L.  HOPE,  Sup’t.,  Madison,  New  Jersey. 


BULL  CALVES  ^  YOUNG  BULLS 

ready  for  service,  that  are  of  good  size  and  individ¬ 
uality.  All  are  from  officially  tested  dams,  and  are 
sired  by  Homestead  Girl  I)e  Kol’s  Sarcastic 
Lad.  We  have  over  40  daughters  of  this  Bull  that 
will  he  kept  in  the  Herd  and  officially  tested. 

Write  for  description  and  prices. 


KALORAMAFARM  BERKSHIRES 

SPECIAL  OFFERING  of  50  Fall  Pigs. 

$6.00  each  or  $11.00  per  pair,  not  akin.  Your  money 
hack  if  not  satisfied.  Also  a  few  high  class  boars 
ready  for  service  and  some  splendid  young  sows. 
They  are  all  Kalorama  Farm  quality.  Address 

CALVIN  J.  HUSON,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES^* 

Hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stoid;  for  sale. 
.Meadow  Brook  Stock  Farm.  Rochester.  Mich. 


I  AUREL  FARM’S  SPECIALTY  is  young 
™  Registered  Jersey  family  cows.  Charms  Village 
Daisy,  No,  188,889,  large  and  handsome;  solid  cream 
fawn  with  black  points,  beautiful  head  with  fine  in¬ 
curving  horns;  perfect  udder  and  teats.  Soon  to 
drop  a  calf  by  Rissa’s  Czar.  Price  $100.  Also  two 
splendid  Bull  Calves  at  $25  each. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Hamilton,  New  York. 


Dnllorl  Fliirliom  Cattle.  Both  sexes  for  sale! 
rUIICU  UUincim  Buff  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels 
$1  each.  A.  E.  LEEDOM,  Freeland,  Mus.  Co.,  Ohio. 


WOODCREST  FARM, 

Rifton,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS, 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsbnrg  Pa. 


IMPORTED  CATALONA,  MAJORIC 
AND  KENTUCKY  BRED  JACKS. 


We  have  the  grandest  lot  of 
Imported  Catalona,  Majoric  and 
Kentucky  bred  jacks  ever  offered 
by  any  firm.  Our  stock  of  saddle, 
trotting  &  pacing  stallions  is  also 
very  large. Poland  China  and  Tam- 
worth  Hogs.  Write  for  Catalog. 
J.  F.  COOK  &  COMPANY, 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Branch  Barn,  Newton,  Kan. 


KENTUCKY 
JACK  FARM 

We  have  for  sale 

JACKS,  JENNETS 
and  MULES. 

Special  bargains  for  the 
Holidays.  Write,  or  come 
to  see  us,  a  large  lot  to 
select  from. 


JOE  E.  WRIGHT,  Junction  City,  Kentucky. 


FOR  SALE 


—Duroc  Jersey  Red  Sows  bred 
for  1st  of  April  farrow,  also  some 
choice  Fall  Pigs  Sired  by  Inter-State  Chief,  First  Prize 
and  Sweepstake  Boar,  W.  Va.  State  Fair.  These  are 
money  makers,  buy  one  of  these  sows  or  some  fine 
pigs.  J.  H.  LEWIS  &  SON.  Cameron,  W.  Va. 


LARGE  POLAND-CHINAS. 

A  lot  of  good  Spring  Boars,  Yearling  Sows  Bred, 
choice  Spring  Gilts  Bred,  Fail  Pigs  and  Fancy  Collie 
Pups.  Address,  F.  C.  HEASLEY,  Route  4,  Mercer,  Pa. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 


May,  June,  August  and  September  farrow.  Silver 
Stock.  Five  strains  not  akin.  Young  Boars  and 
Brood  Sows.  All  registered  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pliarsalia,  New  York 


SPRINGBANK  HERD 
LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A  fine  bunch  of  Sows  coming  a  year 
old  by  Grand  Premier,  No,  80005,  bred  to  Baron  Duke 
85th,  No.  91215.  A  son  of  Premier  Longfellow,  No. 
68000,  Grand  Champion  at  St.  Louis  ih  1904.  Booklet 
on  application.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRES. 

American  and  English  Breeding;  the  best  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Matings  not  akin. 
Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 

WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg-,  Pa. 


The  La  Fayette  Stock  Farm, 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 

Largest  Importers  and  breeders  of  German  Coach,  Percheron 
and  Belgian  Stallions  in  America  in  1906.  Have  Imported  double 
the  number  of  any  other  Importer  and  handle  nothing  but  the 
best  young,  sound  stallions  and  can  suit  any  buyer  in  horse  and 
price.  Always  have  from  100  to  300  on  hand.  Give  long  time  to 
responsible  buyers  and  horses  guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory  or 
returned.  Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

J.  CROUCH  &  SOH,  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA. 


LSTEIN  CATTLE 

.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 


All  of  the  Very  Highest  Quality. 

If  vou  desire  the  best  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  write  us 
at  once,  stating  just  what  you  want.  We  giiarariteo  perfect 
satisfaction  to  every  customer  who  trusts  us  with  an  oruer 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


MANGERS  AND  TUBERCULOSIS. 

In  the  recent  description  of  the  sani¬ 
tary  barn  of  Dr.  Santee,  of  Cortland, 
N.  Y.,  attention  is  called  to  the  low,  con¬ 
tinuous,  concrete  mangers,  and  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  high  individual  mangers  are 
emphasized.  There  is  another  side  to  this 
problem  which  may  not  occur  to  all.  In 
a  case  which  has  come  under  my  observa¬ 
tion  a  well-built  barn,  with  an  unusual 
amount  of  air  space  for  the  number  of 
animals  contained,  was  found  to  contain 
tuberculosis  in  the  herd.  In  this  case 
there  were  no  mangers,  the  feeding  being 
done  on  the  cement  floor,  which  is,  of 
course,  the  same  in  principle.  The  barn  is 
kept  much  cleaner  than  the  average  dairy¬ 
man  keeps  his.  Everything  left  by  the 
cattle  is  swept  up  daily,  and  the  whole 
washed  once  a  week.  Practically  all  the 
cattle  purchased  had  been  subjected  to  the 
tuberculin  test.  In  some  unsuspected  way 
the  disease  had  crept  in,  and  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  owners  some  seven  or  eight 
animals  reacted.  Only  one  of  these  was 
found  to  have  lesions  which  appeared  to 
be  capable  of  spreading  the  disease.  The 
reacting  animals  having  been  slaughtered 
it  was  supposed  that  all  was  going  well. 
Again,  unsuspected,  the  disease  crept  in, 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  concerned 
claimed  the  greater  portion  of  the  herd. 

Proof  as  to  methods  of  dissemination 
is  not  easily  had,  but  it  was  thought  that 
this  same  sanitary  (?)  method  of  feeding 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  rapid 
spread  in  this  particular  case.  This  is  a 
perfectly  reasonable  supposition,  the  very 
care  and  attention  given  to  the  barn 
helping  to  bring  it  about.  The  manger 
or  feeding  space  is  naturally  swept  from 
end  to  end.  Any  food  left  by  one  cow 
passes  over  the  feeding  space  of  others. 
When  the  space  is  scrubbed  the  mixing 
up  of  any  germs  which  may  be  present  is 
all  the  more  complete.  This  would  not 
have  happened  in  the  case  of  individual 
mangers.  Were  disinfection  possible  after 
every  sweeping  this  objection  would  not 
hold,  but  that  is  hardly  feasible.  The  high 
wooden  manger  is  doubtless  objectionable 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  that  it 
harbors  tuberculosis  is  shown  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  cattle  commissioners  in  hav¬ 
ing  repeatedly  to  slaughter  animals  from 
the  same  stall,  but  for  spreading  the 
disease  when  it  has  once  entered  I  believe 
the  continuous  manger  to  be  worse.  In 
the  case  which  I  have  mentioned  the  barn 
is  well  lighted,  well  ventilated,  though 
not  with  a  direct  ventilating  system,  and 
well  kept;  in  short,  just  such  a  barn  as 
we  have  been  led  to  suppose  would  aid 
us  in  preventing  the  spread  of  this  dis¬ 
ease.  FRED  W.  CARO. 


WINTER  RATION  FOR  STOCK. 

I  am  considering  the  feeding  question  for 
my  stock  during  the  Winter.  I  was  advised 
to  feed  hay  for  economy,  cutting  in  feed  cut¬ 
ter  and  pouring  molasses  over  it.  for  horses, 
brood  mares  and  cows.  Do  they  need  grain 
and  other  things?  Can  you  give  me  a  eco¬ 
nomical  “prescription”  for  my  barn  this 
Winter?  I  have  five  horses  and  two  cows. 

Mount  KIsco,  N.  V.  t„  s. 

This  question  of  the  value  of  molasses 
as  a  stock  food,  is  one  that  does  not  seem 
to  be  understood.  On  one  hand  we  hear 
it  condemned  outright,  and  on  the  other 
— as  in  the  present  case — it  would  appear 
as  if  it  were  the  best  of  foods,  and  all 
that  was  necessary  for  an  animal.  At  the 
risk  of  repeating  myself,  let  me  say  that 
foods  have  two  functions,  one  to  build 
up  the  body,  and  the  other  to  supply 
heat  and  energy.  The  so-called  protein 
foods  do  both,  but  their  great  value  is  as 
body  builders.  Most  times  they  are  too 
expensive  to  use  as  producers  of  heat  and 
energy.  The  carbonaceous  foods  will 
usually  do  this  more  economically.  The 
molasses  belongs  to  the  latter  class.  It 
is  very  digestible,  containing  very  little 
fiber,  which  makes  it  a  good  food  in  its 
proper  place.  In  other  words,  when  we 
need  of  fat,  and  can  buy  molasses  for  10 
or  12  cents  per  gallon,  when  cornmeal 
is  $25  a  ton,  and  other  food  proportion¬ 
ately  high,  it  is  an  excellent  food  for 
that  purpose;  it  also  keeps  the  bowels  in 
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a  proper  condition  where  feeding  coarse 
dry  food  like  hay  or  cornstalks;  but  it  is 
almost  entirely  deficient  in  muscle  and 
blood-forming  elements.  We  can  see  at 
once  if  stock  were  to  have  no  other  feed 
but  hay,  stalks  and  molasses,  while  they 
would  likely  become  very  fat  and  sleek, 
and  if  cows,  for  the  time  being  give  more 
milk,  eventually  they  would  become  weak 
and  good  for  nothing  from  lack  of  build¬ 
ing  material. 

The  writer  has  made  some  pretty  care¬ 
ful  tests  both  with  the  crude  molasses 
and  the  molasses  feeds.  Stock  soon  be¬ 
come  very  fond  of  it,  and  if  the  protein 
clement  is  supplied  in  some  other  form, 
I  like  the  food.  I  am  not  enthusiastic, 
however,  about  the  molasses  feeds,  such 
as  “Sucrene,”  for  instance,  with  it  I  only 
get  16%  per  cent  of  protein,  and  while  it 
is  a  better  milk  producer  than  bran,  I 
can  buy  the  needed  protein  cheaper,  when 
I  purchase  feeds  such  as  malt  sprouts  or 
dried  grains,  and  then  add  the  molasses 
myself.  At  present  prices  of  hay — from 
$12  to  $18  per  ton,  unless  it  is  clover  or 
Alfalfa — it  is  one  of  the  dearest  feeds. 
Horses  usually  are  fed  too  much  of  it 
anyway.  I  would  as  soon  have  for  this, 
as  part  of  the  bulky  feed,  one-half  nice 
bright  barn-housed  oat  straw.  Again 
it  does  not  pay  to  cut  hay  for  horses,  or 
cattle  either,  except  it  be  a  small  amount 
to  mix  with  their  ground  feed,  or  to  wet 
with  molasses,  as  a  carrier  of  it. 

I  should  feed  these  horses  a  small  part 
of  hay — what  they  will  cat  in  a  half  hour 
— once  a  day,  if  I  could  get  it,  a  rack 
full  of  bright  oat  straw  or  cornstalks  at 
night,  from  which  they  could  pick  the 
best.  As  to  the  amount  and  character  of 
grain,  that  will  depend  on  the  work  they 
are  doing — road  work — or  slow  teaming 
or  farm  work,  or  if  they  are  idle,  their 
age  and  the  cost  of  feeds.  If  not  work¬ 
ing  too  hard,  and  molasses  is  not  higher 
than  the  price  mentioned,  they  could 
have  a  quart  a  day,  thinned  with  warm 
water  and  put  in  a  small  amount  of  cut 
hay.  If  they  are  doing  driving,  nothing 
will  be  better  than  oats,  but  they  are  ex¬ 
pensive.  Dried  grains  are  a  cheap  and 
good  food  for  horses  and  one  that  they 
relish  after  they  become  accustomed  to 
them.  As  to  the  amounts :  I  have  never 
been  able  to  keep  mine  in  good  condition 
if  they  were  doing  much  work  on  less 
than  12  quarts  of  grain  a  day.  Often  it 
is  a  half  bushel ;  when  they  are  idle,  a 
quart  or  two  of  protein  food  with  the 
fodder  is  plenty.  If  they  have  clover  hay 
and  are  idle  they  do  not  need  any  grain. 
A  pint  of  molasses  daily  would  be  all 
right.  Give  the  two  cows  all  the  good  hay 
or  stalks  they  will  eat  up  clean  twice  a 
day.  If  dry  give  a  couple  of  pounds  of 
malt  sprouts,  dried  grains  or  wheat  bran 
daily.  If  in  milk  increase  these  to  four 
pounds  and  feed  either  one  quart  of 
molasses  or  two  pounds  of  cornmeal.  If 
fresh  increase  these  amounts  one-third.  If 
the  cows  could  have  a  half  bushel  of 
roots  daily  it  would  add  materially  to 
their  well  being  and  production.  I  would 
also  advise  the  purchase  of  500  pounds 
of  linseed  meal;  give  the  horses  a  hand¬ 
ful  with  their  other  grain  daily,  the  same 
to  the  cows  if  dry.  If  milking  give  one 
pound  in  place  of  a  pound  of  either  of 
the  first  dried  feeds  mentioned.  It  will 
be  much  cheaper  and  better  than  any  of 
the  so-called  patent  “stock  foods,”  of 
which  linseed  meal  is  the  basis. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


The  Cream  of 
Cream  Separators 


|  The  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  is  the 
[  cream  of  cream  separators— che  pick 
of  t  he  whole  bunch.  Supply  can  waist 
low,  you  can  fill  it  with  one  hand.  All 
gears  enclosed,  dirt  free,  absolutely 
self-oiling—  no  oil  holes,  no  bother— 
I  needs  only  a  spoonful  of  oil  once  or 
I  twice  a  week— uses  same  oil  over  and 
over.  Has  twice  the  skimming  force 
of  any  other  separator— skims  twice  as 
clean.  Holds  world’s  record  for  clean 
skimming^ 


Bowl  so  simple  you  can  wash  it  in  3 
minutes— much  lighter  than  others— 
easier  handled.  Bowl  hung  from  a 
single  frictionless  ball  bearing— runs 
so  light  you  can  sit  while  turning. 
Only  one  Tubular— the  Sharpies.  It’s 
modern,  others  are  old  style.  Every 
exclusive  Tubular  feature  an  advant¬ 
age  to ^u^  and  fully  patented.  Every 
Tubular  thoroughly  tested  in  factory 
and  sold  under  unlimited  guaranty 
Write  immediately  for  catalog  J-153 
and  ask  for  free  copy  of  our  valuable 
book,  “Business  Dairying.” 

The  Sharpies  Separator  CoM 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


The  International  Silo 

An  Automatic-Take-Up-Hoop.  Self  Adjusting. 
A  Continuous,  Open  Door  Front.  An  Easy 
Operating,  Non-Sticking  Door.  A  Permanent 
Ladder  Selected  Tank  Pine  and  Guaranteed 
Workmanship.  INTERNATIONAL  SILO 
COMPANY,  Box  91,  Jefferson.  Ohio. 


No  Like ; 

No  Pay 


That's  the  way  we 
sell  our  mills.  We 
give  every  buyer  an 


I  opportunity  to  test  his  mill  before  paying 
H  for  it.  We  guarantee 

MONARCH  MILLS 

to  have  no  equal  for  grinding  corn  meal,  all 
kinds  of  feed,  cracking  com,  etc.  Test  this 
statement  to  prove  it  by  sending  for  a  mill. 
Mention  amount  and  kind  of  power  you  have. 

W  rite  for  illustrated  catalogue,  free. 


SPROUT.  WALDRON  &  CO.,  Box  263,  Muncy,  Pa. 


Is  Your  Horse 
Worth  $1.!!!!  ? 


Trade  Mark. 


That  i9  what  it  will 
cost  to  cure  his  curb, 
splint,  spavin,  wind- 
puffs  or  bunches. 

We  have  thousands 
of  testimonials  covering  30  years’  use. 

W.  B.  F asig,  Presid’t  Ohio  Breeders  Ass’n,  writes : 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

is  the  most  valuable  remedy  before  the  public.” 

At  your  druggist  or  by  mail,  prepaid,  for  $t,  with 

our  guarantee  to  refund  the  money  if  you  are 
dissatisfied.  Sampl efree.  Write  for  our  booklet. 

iWni.  e.  Eddy  &  Co.,  t  High  St.,  Whitehall,  N.Yj 


PILLING 

MILK 

FEVER 

OUTFIT 


FOR  AIR  TREATMENT 

Postpaid  with  full  directions  $3.  Most  suc¬ 
cessful  method  known  :  recommended  by 
United  States  Agricultural  Department :  cures 
97  per  cent  of  the  cases  treated.  Also  a  lull 
lino  of  cattle  instruments.  Catalog  free. 
(JKO^P^|iLLiN^sSoN^223^Arcl^t^hUft^Pa^ 


HORSE  OWNERS!  USE 

GOMBAUIiT’S 

CAUSTIC 
BALSAM, 


A  safe,  speedy  and  positive  euro. 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever 
used.  Removes  all  bunches  from 
Horses.  Impossible  to  produce 
scar  or  blemish.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars.  Special  advice  tree. 

THE  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  Ohie. 


Death  the  Stomach 

Worms  Guaranteed 

We  niii  send  you  inn  lbs,  ol  DR# 
HOLLAND’S  MEDICATED  STOt’K 
SALT  on  flO  daya’  trial,  freight  pre¬ 
paid.  If  you  derive  no  benefit,  it 
coats  yon  nothing;  i  1  you  do,  it 
costs  you  $f>.()0.  »  Give  us  yotlr  or¬ 
der  at  once. 

The  HOLLAND  STOCK  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
YourHorse' 

Send  today  for 
only 

PERMANENT 


SAFE 
CERTAIN' 


S3  PACKAGE^ 

will  cure  any  case  or 
money  refunded. 

$1  PACKAGE 

cures  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  Wanted. 

Writ©  for  de8crlptivo  booklet. 


Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co.,  461  Fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


The  Neatest  Thing  on  the  Farm 

Makes  Stable  Work  Lighter, 

Saves  Time  and  Labor, 

Soon  Pays  for  Itself. 

The  Climax 

Feed  and  Litter 
Carrier. 

Can  go  anywhere  by  curves  and  switches. 
Hook  the  same  car  to  our  large  ensilage 
pan  and  feed  the  stock  in  one  half  the 
time.  Cars  made  to  run  on  steel  channel 
track,  heavy  wire,  or  cable,  as  desired. 
Positive  chain  hoist.  Pans  will  rest  on 
floor  and  not  tip  over;  made  of  galvan¬ 
ized  iron.  Can  he  installed  for  special  purposes  in  works  or  factories. 

Send  a  sketch  of  your  requirements  and  we  will  send  you  full  description 
and  an  estimate  of  cost. 

Warsaw-WiIkii\soi\  Co.,  50  Highland  Ave.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y« 

Manufacturers  of  Climax  Pneumatic  Ensilage  Cutters,  Climax  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers. 


roisoxiNO  Foxes. — There  have  been  a 
number  of  recipes  for  poisoning  a  fox.  When 
they  say  what  will  lie  on  the  point  of  a 
knife  is  a  dose  I  don’t  think  that  man  ever 
poisoned  a  fox  with  that  dose.  Take  a  block 
of  wood,  boro  with  1%-inch  auger,  half  inch 
deep,  fill  with  fresh  hogs’  lard;  take  a  22 
cartridge  shell  full  of  strychnine  and  mix  in 
lard.  g.  l. 

Chadron,  Neb. 

Garget  Cure. — For  garget  in  cows,  or 
caked  udder,  if  there  is  much  fever  or  in¬ 
flammation,  give  aconite,  10  drops  fluid  ex¬ 
tract,  10  drops  every  hour,  and  fluid  extract 
pokeroot,  10  or  15  drops  every  hour  may 
be  given  with  the  aconite.  Also,  rub  the 
udder  alternately  with  hot  water,  and  hot  oil, 
either  sweet  oil  or  melted  lard  may  he  used, 
and  keep  the  cows  milked  as  clean  as  possible. 

Missouri.  b.  s.  snydkr. 


TUBERCULOSIS 

I  with  Prof,  von  Behring’s  BOVOVACCINE 

70,000  inoculations  performed.  Records  prove  complete  success,  and 
Bovine  Tuberculosis,  the  "great  white  plague’’  finally  conquered! 

BOVOVACCINE 

is  easy  of  application  and  within  the  means  of  every  breeder, 
dairyman,  etc.  Write  for  details.  Don’t  postpone. 

C.  BISCHOFF  CO.,  451  and  453  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 
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HUMOROUS 


Little  Miss  Muflit 
She  sat  oil  a  tufflt, 

Ealing  her  curds  and  whey, 

'When  along  came  a  spider 
And  sat  down  beside  her. 

And  Miss  Muffit,  who  was  from  Boston,  said, 
“Ah,  here  is  a  specimen  of  the  Aranea, 
a  Linnaean  genus,  divided  not  only 
into  many  genera,  hut  into  many  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  constituting  a  section 
(araneida)  of  the  class  arachnida,  and 
order  puimonaria.” 

Which  frightened  the  spider  away ! 

— Ridgeway's. 

Vicar’s  Wife  (sympathetically)  :  “Now 
that  you  can’t  get  about,  and  arc  not  able 
to  read,  how  do  you  manage  to  occupy 
the  time?”  Old  Man:  “Well,  mum,  some¬ 
times  I  sits  and  thinks,  and  then  again  I 
just  sits.” — Punch. 

Foreigner:  “Scientists  agree  that  cli¬ 
mates  are  changing  all  over  the  globe.  Is 
there  not  fear  that  the  American  climate 
mav  change  for  the  worse?”  American 
(confidently)  :  “Oh,  no,  it  couldn’t.” — 
New  York  Weekly. 

“You  don’t  have  any  of  these  rambling 
old  farm  houses  in  Kansas,”  said  the  New 
England  man.  “No,”  responded  the  west¬ 
ern  visitor,  “when  our  houses  get  ready 
to  go  anywhere  they  haven’t  time  to  ram¬ 
ble.” — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

“What’s  the  matter,  my  little  man?” 
asked  the  kindly  old  gentleman.  “You 
seem  to  be  in  great  pain.”  “G’on !  Yer 
mixed,”  groaned  the  little  boy.  “1  ain’t 
in  no  great  pain,  but  dey’s  a  great  pain 
in  me,  all  right.” — Philadelphia  Press. 

Mrs.  Upmore:  “Yes,  she  is  a  wonder¬ 
fully  talented  woman.  I  wish  1  had  her 
vocabulary.”  Mrs.  Suddyn-Klymer :  “It’s 
certainlv  a  fine  one — but  it  broke  down 
with  her  the  other  day,  miles  and  miles 
from  anvwhere,  and  it  cost  her  $15  to 
have  it  hauled  to  the  nearest  repair  shop.” 
— Chicago  Tribune. 

“Listen  to  this,  Maria,”  said  Mr.  Stubb 
as  he  unfolded  his  scientific  paper.  “This 
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Grapes  are  heavy  consumers  of 
Potash,  which  must  be  re¬ 
newed  in  the  soil  if  the  yield 
of  the  vines  is  to  be  kept  up. 

Potash 


at  the  root  of  the  vine  means  a  pro¬ 
fuse  yield  of  luscious  clusters  on  J 
the  frame. 

Our  free  booklet,  “Plant  Food,” 
tells  much  you  should  know  about 
plant  fertilization.  Write  for  it  now. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


A  WATERLOO 

Gasoline  Engine 

On  30  Days 
FREE  Trial 


This  Engine  Must  and  Will  Speak 
For  Itself. 

We  will  prove  to  you  that  the 
Waterloo  Engine  is  of  the  highest 
type  and  will  givethe  bestof  service. 

Your  Credit  is  Good  With  Vs.  We 
have  the  means  and  will  sell  on 
credit  to  all  responsible  parties. 

No  Contract.  No  Order  Signing 
Your  word  is  as  good  as  ours,  and 
we  will  not  ask  you  to  make  a  de¬ 


posit  or  execute  a  note.  The  trial 
is  free,  and  the  deal  is  to  be  square. 

Waterloo  Engines  are  Frost  Proof 
and  Cannot  Freeze.  Our  catalogue 
fully  illustrates  a  complete  line  of 
both  water  cooled  and  frost  proof 
gasoline  engines. 

We  also  make  an  excellent  line  of  power  and 
sweep  feed  grinders.  Sell  on  same  plan.  Our 
prices  will  surprise  you.  If  interested,  write 
for  catalogue. 


Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co.,  1106  Park  Avenue  West,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


nr  ■ 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.’’  See  guarantee,  page  8. 
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In  order  to  let  you  prove,  to  your  own  satisfaction, 
that  It  Is 

—the  most  convenient, 

—the  most  economical 
— the  most  durable 

farm  engine  made,  we  will  send  you  any  size  you 
may  select  on  HO  days  free  trial—  no  money  In 
advance. 

We  send  a  man  to  show  you  how  to  run  it. 

It’s  the  engine 

— that  requires  no  foundation,  no  hotting  down, 
or  truing  up, 

—  that  you  can  set  down  any  place,  and  In  any 
position ,  and  start  work  at  once. 

— that  starts  as  surely  in  cold  weather  as  In  warm, 
—that  is  “self-contained”— a  unit — ono  machine 
with  no  separate  tanks— no  connections  to  make, 

— that  has  no  “ hidden ”  parts— you  see  and  can  get 
at  all  the  mechanism, 

— that  can  be  easily  moved  from  place  to  place  on 
an  ordinary  sled  or  truck, 

—that  has  a  wider  range  of  work  and  uses  less 
gasoline  than  any  other  engine. 

BUT  TRY  IT  AND  SEE 

Write  today  for  special  free  trial  offer.  Ask 
for  Catalogue  O. 

ABENAQUE  MACH.  CO.,  Wsstminster  Sta.,  Vt. 

Gasoline  Engines,  Wood  Sawing  Outfits,  Ensilage 
Outfits,  Grinders,  Sawmill  Machinery,  etc. 


The  Stoddard  Line 

of  Gasolene  Engines. 

Furnish  the  best  and  cheapest  power  for 
threshing,  sawing  wood  and  running  all  farm 
machinery,  also  for  shop  or  mill  use. 

Vertical  or  Horizontal 

Mounted  or  Stationary 

Both  Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Outfits.  Send 
for  ft ee  catalogue  E.  II. 

Stoddard  Mfg.  Co., 

Rutland,  Yt. 


article  states  that  in  some  of  the  old  Ro¬ 
man  prisons  that  have  been  unearthed  they 
found  the  petrified  remains  of  the  pris¬ 
oners.”  “Gracious,  John!”  replied  Mrs. 
Stubb.  with  a  smile.  “I  suppose  you  would 
call  them  hardened  criminals.” — Chicago 
Daily  News. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Dealers 
profits  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  price*  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1NGERS0LL,  «4«  Plymouth  St„  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Can  Make  $15  to  $20  a 

by  getting  orders  for  our  Famous 
_________  Teas,  Coffees,  Extracts,  Spices,  and 

Baking  Powder.  'Die  supplying  of  GRANGES  (a 
specialty).  For  particulars,  address 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

R— 33  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


“Woodpecker’ 


GASOLINE 
ENGINES 

NO  TROUBLE 

Starting,  winter  or  summer. 

With  experts  or  experiments. 

With  foundation  or  ronneotiona. 
With  poor  adjustments. 

With  bad  mixtures. 

With  faulty  Ignition. 

With  expensive  repairs. 

I  H.  P.  7  H.  P.  14  H.  P.  W1,h  unfair  ftotorj. 

IUa  U  to  Run  m  Send  Jor  Catalogue,  Prices  and 

f/aS'ilinn  nr  Alcohol.  Frc*  7”"‘  Pian- 

(woodpecker,  mthst.  Office,  middletown,  ohio. 


WORCESTER-KEMP 
MANURE  SPREADER 


The  Spreader  Without  an  Equal 

THE  WORCKSTER-KEMP  MANURE 
SPREADERS  equipped  with  new  SIMPLEX 
beater  drive— the  greatest  invention  ever  made 
in  Manure  Spreaders-belts  directly  from  beater 
shaft  with  giant  chain  over  sprocket  on  axle, 
doing  away  with  ail  gearing,  hangers  and  bear¬ 
ings,  adding  strength,  preventing  breakages,  re¬ 
ducing  draft  and  doing  better  work.  The  roller 
axle  bearings  also  lighten  draft. 

Worcester-KempM  anure  Spreaders  have  double 
floor  drive,  mortise-and-.tenon-framed  body, 
patented,  jointed  tail-board— no  scattering  in 
going  to  the  field.  Is  the  perfectly  up-to-date 
Manure  Spreader.  It  is  simplest  to  operate. 
It  is  fool-proof,  easiest  draft,  best,  made,  lias 
more  years  of  experience  behind  it  than  any 
other  and  works  where  others  fail. 

Send  for  Catalogue-Free  to  Everybody. 

THE  RICHARDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Departmsnt  A.  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


A  Never  Failing  Wafer  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  Maybe  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  he  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

FtIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York,  23!)  Franklin  St.,  Ronton. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chieaao,  234  Crain  St.,  West,  Montreal,  r.  Q. 

40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia,  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Aninrgura  !)G,  Havana,  Cuba. 


Write 

to-day. 


Motsinger  Auto-Sparker 

Starts  and  Runs 


CfltftlO£ 


free 


with 


lull 


infor¬ 


mation 


Gas  Engines  without  Batteries. 

Noother  machine  can  do  it  successfully 
for  lack  of  ordinal  patents  owned  by 
us.  No  twist  motion  in  our  drive 
No  belt  or  switch  necessary.  No 
batteries  whatever,  for  make  and 
break  or  Jump-spark.  Water  and 
dust-proof.  Fully  guaranteed, 

MOTSINGKK  DEVICE  M’F’G.  CO. 


f»8  Main  Street,  Pendleton,  Ind.,  U.  3. A* 


STRONG  AND  DURABLE 

Used  15  Years 
Repairs  50  Cents 

Blacklick,  Ohio,  Oct.  20.  1906. 

To  whom  it  may  concern: 

I  have  used  one  of  your  No.  5 
U.  S.  Cream  Separators  for  the 
past  15  years  and  I  have  paid  out 
only  50  cents  for  repairs  in  that 
time.  I  am  using  the  machine  every 
day  and  it  is  in  good  shape  now.  I 
would  not  have  any  other — only  the 
U.  S.  Separator.  I  can  cheerfully 
recommend  the  U.  S.  to  all  who  want 
a  good  machine.  Scot  Rachell. 

27  pictures  with  plain,  easy-to-under- 
stanci  explanations  in  our  new  catalogue, 
make  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  U.S.  as  plain  as  though  the  machine 
was  before  you.  Let  us  send  you  a  free 
copy.  Just  write:  “Send  Construction 
Catalogue  No.  159  ”,  Write  today. 

Don’t  buy  a  Cream  Separator  before 
you  see  this  book. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Bellows  Tails,  Vt.  43g 

Eighteen  distributing  warehouses  centrally  located  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Three-  of  Clark’s  I nlcnsc  Cultivators  produced 
this  year  on  14 Hj  acres,  102  tons  of  well  dried  Alfalfa. 
Timothy  and  Redtop  Hay.  1  f  you  want  to  know  how 


His  Rev.  Disk  Blew  cuts  a 
furrow  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in. 
wide.  All  Clark’s  machines 
will  kill  witch-grass,  wild 
mustard,  charlock,  hard- 
hack,  or  any  foul  plant. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

Higganum,  Conn. 


A  Safe,  Strong  gj* 
Company,  Paying 

As  evidence  that  this  is  in  every 
particular  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  conserva¬ 
tive  Savings  Institutions  in  the  country,  we  would 
like  to  send  you  our  thirteen  years’  record,  together 
with  a  long  list  of  voluntary  testimonials,  from 
patrons  in  all  walks  of  life, 
some,  without  doubt,  in  your 
own  immediate  locality. 

Assets,  $1,750,000. 

Established  13  Years* 

Hanking  Dept.  Supervision. 

Earnings  paid  from  day  re¬ 
ceived  to  day  withdrawn. 

Letters  of  inquiry  solicited 
and  promptly  answered. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO. 

6  Tines  Hldg..  Broadway,  New  York. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


alcohol  engine,  superior  to  any  ouc-cyllnder  engine;  revolutionizing  power.  Its  welgl 
Ia’sn  to  Huy  Less  to  ltuu.  Quickly,  easily  started.  Vibration  practically  overcome.  0 
engine.  *va  catalogu*. - - 


Its  welL 

_ _  _  _  _  come.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon 

TJLLE  TUMBLE  BLAU*  CO..  Mfre..  Meagher  ami  15th  Sts.,  Chicago 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
“THE  MASTER  WORKMAN,” 

_  a  two-cylinder  gasoUne,  kerosene  or 

ht  and  hulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durability.  <’uBt» 

It  is  a  combination  portable,  stationary  or  tiactluu 
,  TUW  18  OUR  FitTY-TillHO  YE  Alt. 
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